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PREFACE 

TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


Lf  lapng  HtB  result  of  hiB  labonrs  before  the  pablic,  the  author  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly 
mdentood,  that  the  inresent  volume  is  not,  as  some  might  perhaps  imagine,  merely  an  im- 
puDTod  «dition  of  the  Glaancal  IHctioiutry  of  Lempriere,  but  a  work  entirely  new,  and  re- 
■embling  ita  pmdeocasor  in  nothing  bnt  the  name.  The  author  owes  it,  in  fact,  to  himself 
to  be  tfans  a^Jieit  in  his  statamen^  ainoe  he  would,  feel  but  poorly  compensated  for  the 
heayy  toil  emended  on  tiia  present  woik,  wei>e  he  regarded  aa  having  merely  remodelled, 
or  given  a  new  arrangement  to,  the  labours  of  ano&er.  Bo  far  from  this  having  been 
done,  there  are,  in  tmth,  bnt  few  articles,  and  tiiose  not  very  important  ones,  wherein  any 
resemblance  can  be  traced  between  Lempriere's  work  and  the  present.  In  every  other 
respect,  the  Classical  Dictionary  now  offered  to  the  public  will  be  found  to  be  as  different 
from  Lempriere't  as  the  nature  of  the  ease  can  possibly  admit. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Lempxiere's  Classwal  Dictionary  was  a  very  popular  work  in 
ita  day.  The  numerous  editions  through  which  it  ran  would  show  this  very  conclusively, 
without  the  necessity  of  any  farther  proof.  Still,  however,  it  may  be  asserted  with  equal 
mafety,  that  this  same  popularity  waa  mainly  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no 
competitor  in  the  field.  Oonudered  in  itself,  indeed,  the  woik  put  forth  but  vwy  feeble 
daims  to  patronage,  for  its  aeholaiahip  was  superficial  and  inaccurate,  and  ita  language 
-waa  frequently  ma^ed  by  a|;rosuuss  of  aUnaion,  which  rendered  the  book  a  very  unfit 
one  to  lie  pntioto  tfaa  handa  oftho  young.  And  yet  so  strong  a  hold  had  it  taken  of  public 
&TOiir  boidi  at  hnne  and  in  our  own  country,  that  not  only  were  no  adcUtiona  w  ooireo- 
ticNU  made  in  &e  woA,  bnt  the  very  idea  itself  of  making  snob  waa  deemed  altogether 
viaionary.  The  anthor  of  tiie  present  volume  remembers  ve^  well  what  surprise  was 
exdted,  when,  on  having  been  employed  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  Lein^riere  in  1825, 
he  hinted  the  propriety  of  mulring  some  alterations  in  the  text.  The  answer  received  from 
a  certain  quarter  was,  that  one  might  as  well  think  of  making  alterations  in  the  Sciipturea 
aa  in  the  pages  of  Dr.  Lempriere !  and  that  all  an  editor  had  to  do  was  merely  to  revise 
the  references  ctMitained  in  the  Bnglish  work.  When,  however,  several  palpable  errois, 
on  the  part  of  Lempriere,  had  been  pointed  out  by  him,  and  the  editor  was  allowed  to  eor^ 
red  these  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  he  still  felt  the  impossibility  of  presenting  the 
woxk  1a  the  American  public  in  tiiat  state  in  which  alone  it  ought  tahave  appeared,  partly 
from  die  nndne  estimation  in  which  the  labours  of  Dr.  Lempriere  were  as  yet  generally 
held,  aai.  partly  from  a  consciousness  of  his  own  inability,  through  the  want  of  a  more 
extended  oouzse  <^  reading,  to  do  justice  to  such  a  task,  with  all  ita  imperfectums,  how- 
ever, the  editiiu  re&md  to  was  well  received ;  and  when  a  second  one  was  soon  after 
called  for,  dte  pubUahra  felt  himself  imboldcned  to  allow  Ihe  editor  the  privilege  of  in- 
trodneiag  more  extensive  improvements,  and  of  making  the  work,  in  every  point  of  view, 
more  deserving  of  patronage. 

The  repubUntiMi  of  this  latter  edition  in  England,  and  the  implied  confession,  connected 
with  aoch  a  step,  that  the  original  work  of  Lenqiriere  stood  in  need  of  iiiq)rovemeat,  now 
broke  the  charm  which  had  fettered  the  judgments  of  so  many  of  our  own  countrymen, 
and  it  then  began  to  be  conceded  on  all  sides  tiiat  the  01a8Bi<»l  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Lem- 
priere was  by  no  means  entitied  to  the  claim  of  infallibility ;  nay,  indeed,  that  it  was  de- 
fective throughout.  When  the  ownership  of  the  work,  therefore,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Messrs.  Carvill,  and  a  new  edition  was  again  wanted,  those  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising pohlishers  gave  the  editor  permission  to  make  whatever  alterations  and  improve- 
menta  he  mi^t  see  fit ;  and  the  Classical  Dictionary  now  appeared  in  two  ootavo  vol- 
mnea,  enriched  with  new  materials  derived  from  various  souioes,  and  presenting  a  muoh 
Urar.elaim  than  befinte  to  the  attottion  of  the  student. 

This  Uafrmaitinud  e^tion  beeuae,  in  its  tem,  soon  exhansted,  and  a  new  one  was 
detnaded;  iriian  die  copyzi^toftlis  work  passed  feom  the  Messrs.  Carvill  to  the  Brothers 
Hmrpv*.   To  individoals  of  less  liberal  spirit,  and  more  aHve  to  the  prospect  of  immediate 
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adTaatage,  it  would  have  aj^eaied  lufficient  to  republish  meTely  the  edition  in  two  toL 
umeB,  without  any  farther  improTement.  The  Heflsn.  Harper,  howeTer,  thought  difier, 
ently  on  the  Bubject.  They  wished  a  Classical  Dictionary  in  as  complete  and  usefhl  a 
form  as  it  could  possibly  be  made ;  and,  with  this  visw,  notwithstandii^  the  large  wnonnt 
whieh  had  been  expended  on  the  pnxehase  of  the  woric,  the  stereo^e  plates  were  de. 
stroyed,  though  still  pexfeotly  serviwable,  and  the  editor  was  employed  to  prepare  a  worl^ 
which,  while  it  should  embrace  all  that  was  Talnable  in  the  additions  tiiat  had  from  time 
to  time  been  made  by  him,  was  to  retain  but  a  Tery  small  portion  of  the  old  matter  of 
Lempriere,  and  to  supply  its  place  with  newly-prepMred  articles.  This  has  now,  accord, 
ingly,  been  done.  A  neto  work  is  the  result ;  not  an  improved  edition  of  the  old  one,  but 
a  work  on  which  the  patient  labour  of  more  than  two  entire  years  has  been  faithfully  ex. 
pended,  and  which,  though  comprised  in  a  single  Tolume,  will  be  found  to  contain  much 
more  than  even  the  edition  of  Lempriere  in  two  Tolumes,  as  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Carrill.  Whatever  waa  worth  preserving  among  the  additions  previously  made  by  the 
editor,  he  has  here  retained ;  but,  in  genual,  even  these  are  so  altered  and  improved  as, 
in  many  instanoes,  to  be  difficult  of  recognition ;  while,  on  the  odier  hand,  all  the  -old 
articles  of  Lempriere,  excepting  a  few,  have  been  superseded  by  new  ones. 

Suoh  ia  a  brief  history  of  the  present  work.  It  remains  now  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  executed.  The  principal  heads  embiaeed  in  the  volume 
are,  as  the  title  indieates,  the  Geography,  History,  Biography,  Mythology,  and  Fine  Arts 
of  tiie  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  subject  of  Anhasology  is  only  incidentally  noticed,  as  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  author  to  edit,  witii  all  convenient  speed,  a  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  R«man  Antiquities,  which  will  contain  an  abstract  qf  all  the  valuable  matter  con- 
nected with  these  subjects  that  is  to  be  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent 
German  philologists.  Only  a  few,  therefore,  of  the  more  important  topics  that  have  a 
bearing  on  Archeaology,  are  introduced  into  the  present  volume,  such  as  the  Greek  The- 
atre, and  theatrical  exhibitions  in  general,  the  national  games  of  Greece,  the  4ictatorship 
and  agrarian  laws  of  the  Romans,  and  some  other  points  of  a  similar  kind. 

If  ^e  author  were  asked  on  what  particular  subject,  among  the  many  that  are  discussed 
in  the  present  volume,  the  greatest  amount  of  care  had  been  expended,  he  would  feel 
strongly  inclined  to  say,  that  of  Ancient  Geography.  Not  that  the  others  have  been  bv 
any  means  slighted,  and  the  principal' degree  of  labour  concentrated  under  this  head. 
Far  from  it.  But  the  fact  is,  that  in  a  work  like  the  present,  the  artieles  whieh  relate  to 
Ancient  Geography  are  by  far  the  most  numerons,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  most  import- 
ant, and  require  a  largo  portion  of  assiduons  eare.  In  what  relates,  therefore,  to  the  Ge- 
ography of  former  days,  tike  antikor  tiunks  he  can  say,  without  the  least  imputation  of  van- 
ity, uat  in  no  work  in  the  English  language  will  tiiere  be  found  a  larger  body  of  valua- 
ble information  on  this  most  interesting  subject,  than  in  that  which  is  here  offered  to 
the  American  student.  In  connexion  with  the  geography  of  past  ages,  various  theories, 
moreover,  are  given  respecting  the  origin  and  migration  of  different  communities,  and 
some  of  tiie  more  striking  legends  of  antiquity  are  referred  to  concerning  the  changes 
which  the  earth's  surface  has  from  time  to  time  undei^one.  Some  idea  of  the  nature  of 
these  topics  may  be  formed  by  consulting  the  following  articles :  JEgypttUy  Atlantis,  GaU 
lia,  Graeta,  Leetonia,  Mediterranetan  Afwf ,  Meroii,  Ogyges,  Pelasgi,  and  Phanicia.  Not  is 
this  all.  Books  of  Travels  have  been  made  to  contribute  their  stores  of  in£tnmation,  and 
the  student  is  thus  transported  in  fhney  to  the  scenes  of  andent  story,  and  wanders,  aa 
it  were,  amid  tiie  most  striking  memorials  of  the  past. 

The  historical  department  has  also  been  a  subject  of  careful  attention.  Here,  again, 
the  origin  of  nations  finma  a  very  attractive  field  of  inquiry,  and  the  itudmt  is  put  in 
possession  of  tiie  ablest  and  most  recent  speeulataons  of  both  (German  and  English  schol- 
arship. Tho  Argonautio  expedition,  for  example,  the  legend  of  the  Tngan  war,  eventa 
dimly  shadowed  fortii  in  the  distant  horizcm  of  **  gray  antiquity ; "  the  origin  of  Bcnne,  the 
early  movements  of  the  Doric  and  lonie  races  among  the  Greeks ;  or,  what  may  prove 
still  more  interesting  to  some,  the  origin  of  civtliaation  in  India  and  the  remote  East ;  all 
these  topics  will  be  found  discussed  under  tiieir  respective  heads,  and  will,  it  is  hoped, 
teach  the  young  student  that  history  is  something  more  than  a  mere  record  of  dates,  or 
a  chronicle  of  wars  and  crimes. 

Fartunilar  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  the  departinent  of  Biography.  This  subject 
will  be  found  divided  into  several  heads :  biographical  sketohes,  namely,  of  public  men, 
of  individuals  eminent  in  literature,  of  sdentifio  oharaotors,  of  physicians,  of  |milosrahers, 
and  also  of  persons  distinguished  in  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  Chuich.    The  Ht- 
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eru7  biogmphies,  in  particular,  "will,  it  ia  coneeived,  be  found  both  attractiTe  and  useful 
to  tbe  ab^eat,  aince  we  have  no  work  at  present  in  tiie  Bnglisb  language  in  which  a  full 
Ti«w  ia  giTcn  of  Gr^dan  and  Roman  literatoTe.  The  aketehea  of  ancient  mathematicians, 
and  o£  other  individnalB  eniiaent  for  theii  attainments  in  soienoe,  will  not  be  found  with- 
out intexest  eTaa  in  our  own  day.  Nxa  will  the  medical  man  depart  altogether  unre- 
waided  from  a  penisal  of  those  biognphiea  whi<di  treat  ttf  persona  distinguished  of  old 
in  the  healing  art.  In  the  aeconnti,  morebrer,  that  are  giren  of  the  philosophers  and 
philoeophie  systems  of  aatiqiiityt  although  half-Ieamed  vnoUsts  hare  passed  upon  these 
topies  so  sweeping  a  sentence  <»  condemnation,  mnoh  curious  infcwmation  may  nererthe- 
less  be  obtained,  and  much  food  for  speculation,  too,  on  what  the  mind  can  efieet  by  its 
own  nnaided  powers  in  relation  to  subjects  that  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ua  all. 
Ihe  eoelestaatieal  biographies  will  also  be  found  numerous,  and,  it  is  hoped,  not  uninter- 
esting. None  of  them  fall  properly,  it  is  true,  within  the  sphere  of  a  Classical  Dictionary, 
yet  they  could  not  well  have  been  omitted,  since  many  of^the  matters  discussed,  in  them 
hare  referenee  more  inunediately  to  classical  times. 

The  Bubject  of  BIythoIogy  has  supplied,  next  to  that  of  Ancient  Geo^aphy,  the  largest 
aoraber  of  articles  to  the  present  work.  In  the  treataient  of  these,  it  has  been  the  chief 
aim  of  the  author  to  lay  before  the  student  the  most  important  speculations  of  the  two 
great  schools  (the  ICystiG  and  anti-liystie)  which  now  divide  the  learned  of  Europe.  At 
the  head  of  Uie  ibimer  stands  Creuzer,  whose  elaborate  woric  {SymboHk  tmd  Mythoit^ 
itr  ^Um  Fettsr)  has  xeappeaied  under  so  attraetive  a  form  through  the  taste  and  learning 
of  Gnigniaat.  The  champiim  of  the  anti-Uystio  school  appears  to  be  Lobeck,  alfliongh 
maay  enunent  names  an  also  marshalled  on  the  same  side.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  me 
author  to  give  a  fair  and  impaitial  view  of  both  systems,  although  he  cannot  doubt  but 
that  the  former  will  appear  to  the  student  by  far  the  more  attrfielive  one  of  the  two.  In 
the  diflcnsaion  of  mytiiological  topics,  very  valuable  materials  have  been  obtained  from 
&e  excellent  work  of  Keightiey,  who  deserves  the  praise  of  having  first  laid  open  to  the 
Kngliah  leadei  the  stores  of  German  erudition  in  the  department  of  Mythology.  The 
aa^r  will,  he  tiasta,  be  pardoned  for  having  intruded  some  theories  of  his  own  on  sev- 
eral topics  of  a  mythological  character,  more  particularly  under  the  articles  Amazojies, 
Asi,  OdinuSy  and  Orpheus.  It  is  a  difficult  matter,  in  so  attractive  a  field  of  inquiry 
as  this,  to  resist  the  temptation  of  inflicting  one's  own  crude  speculations  upon  the  pa- 
tience of  the  reader.  In  preparing  the  my^ological  articles,  the  greatest  eare  has  been 
also  taken  to  exclude  from  them  everything  offensive,  either  in  language  or  detail,  and 
to  Resent  such  a  view  of  the  several  topics  connected  with  this  department  of  inquiry 
as  may  sataafy  tiie  most  scmpnlons,  and  make  the  present  woik  a  sue  guide,  in  a  moru 
pnnt  of  view,  to  the  young  of  either  sax. 

The  departmeot  of  the  Fine  Arts  forms  an  entirely  new  feature  in  the  present  work. 
The  Uographiea  of  Artists  have  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  eiitieiBms  upon  their 
knewn  productions  have  been  given  from  the  most  approved  authorities,  both  ancient  and 
modem.  The  infonanation  contained  under  this  head  will,  it  is  conceived,  prove  not  un- 
acceptable either  to  the  modem  artist  or  tbe  general  reader. 

In  a  wotk  like  the  present,  the  materials  for  which  have  been  drawn  from  so  many 
sources,  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  specify,  within  the  limits  of  an  ordiiuxy  preface, 
the  different  quarters  to  which  obligations  are  due.  The  author  has  preferred,  therefore, 
qipending  to  the  volume  a  formal  catalogue  of  authorities,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought 
Vain  in  so  doing.  A  few  works,  however,  to  which  he  has  been  particularly  indebted, 
deserve  to  be  also  mentioned  here.  These  are  the  volumes  of  Cramer  on  Ancient  Ge- 
ogT^hy ;  the  historical  researches  of  Thirlwall ;  and  the  work  of  Keightiey  already  re- 
ferrra  to.  From  the  Eneyolopsdia  also,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
UsefoL  Knowledge,  numerous  excellent  artules  have  been  obtained,  which  contribute  in 
no  smail  degree  to  "Qie  value  of  the  present  publication.  In  every  instance  eare  has  been 
taken  to  give  at  the  end  of  each  article  the  main  antiiority  from  which  the  materials  have 
been  drawn,  a  plan  generally  pursued  in  works  of  a  similar  nature,  and  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  ihe  author  in  all  tiie  editions  of  Lempriere  prepared  by  him  for  the  press.  A 
lurer  mode  of  proceeding  cannot  well  be  imagined.  And  yet  complaint  has  been  made 
in  a  certain  quarter,  that  the  articles  taken  from  the  Encyclc^eedia  just  mentioned  are 
not  duly  credited  to  that  work,  and  that  the  titie  of  the  work  itself  has  been  studiously 
changed.  Of  the  fallacy  of  the  first  charge,  any  one  can  satisfy  himself  by  referring  to 
the  pages  of  the  present  volume  where  those  articles  appear ;  while,  with  regard  to  the 
•eeond,  &e  anthor  has  merely  to  remark,  that  in  substituting  the  title  of  "  Enoyclopsdia 
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of  Usefal  Enoirledge'*  for  the  more  Tolgar  one  of  "  Peiuiy  Cydopedia,"  he  alwftyi  oo«- 
ceived  that  he  wu  doing  a  sernee  to  that  very  publication  itself.  At  all  eventi^  the 
change  of  title,  if  it  vere  indeed  anch,  ^ipean  to  have  been  a  Tezy  proper  one,  uaee  it 
met  -frith  the  tacit  approb^m  of  OMtain  so-called  eritiicip  who  v«idd  never  have  ajlowed 
this  opportunity  of  gratifyipg  perseaal  animosity  to  hyre  pawed  ushoededi  had  Ibcj'  con- 
ceived it  capable  of  fnnushhiig  any  gnmmd.of  atta^. 

The  aoeonnt  of  Coins,  Weights*  aiul  Measures,  whidi  aooompanied  Att  edition  of  Lenx- 
priere  in  two  volumes,  has  been  ^putded  to  the  pieaent  work  in  a  more  eendeued  and 
convenient  form.  It  is  firom  the  pen  of  Abraham  B.  Conger,  Esq,,  formerly  one  irf  the 
Mathematical  instructors  in  Ct^ombia  College,  but  at  present  a  member  of  the  Kew-York 
bar.  The  very  great  clearness  and  ability  whidht  chairaaterise  this  essay  have  been  fully 
acknowledged  by  its  republication  abroad  in  the  Edinburgh  edition-  of  Potter's  Grecian 
Antiquities,  and  it  will  be  found  far  BUx»erior  to  the  labouirB  of  Arbuthnot,  as  given  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Lempriere. 

Before  concluding,  the  author  must  Express  his  grateful  obligations  to  his  friend,  Fraa* 
cis  Adams,  Esq.,  of  Banchory  Ternaa,  near  Aberdeen  (Scotland),  for  the  valuable  contri- 
butions furnished  by  him  under  the  arti<des  Aetitts,  Alexander  of  Traiie^t  Aretaus,  CtUtu, 
DioseorideSy  Galenus,  Jtippoeraies,  Nicander^  Oribaattu^  Pattliu  jEgaufia,  and  nuny  other 
medical  biographies  scattered  throvghout  the  present  vork.  Mr.  Adams  is  well  known 
abroad  as  the  leuned  autb<«  of  "Hermes  FhUoiogicus,"  and  the  English  teanslator  of 
"Paul  of  ^gina."  Whatever  oomei  &om  his  pen.  ti&erefore,  carries  with  it  the  double 
recommendation  of  profosuonal  laient  ud  aound  and  aoeuiate  seholarship. 

With  regard  to  tiie  typographical  exeenlion  of  tiie  present  volume,  ihe  author  need  say 
but  little.  The  whole  speaks  for  itself,  and  for  the  unsparing  liberality  of  the  publishers. 
In  point  of  accuracy,  the  author  is  sure  that  no  work  of  its  size  has  ever  suzpassed  it; 
and  for  this  accuracy  he  is  mainly  indebted  to  the  imremitting  care  of  his  talented  young 
friend,  Itlr.  Henry  Drisler,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College,  and  one  of  the  Instructors  in 
the  College-school,  of  whose  valuable  services  he  has  had  occasion  to  speak  in  the  preface 
to  a  previous  work. 

Cobmbia  ColUget  Augusf  1, 1843. 


In  prepiunng  the  present  edition  for  the  press,  the  greatest  eare  has  been  taken  to  cor- 
rect any  typographical  errors  that  may  hitherto  have  escaped  notice,  and  to  intooduce 
such  other  alterations  as  the  additiorud  reading  of  the  autitor,  and  new  materials,  fur- 
nished by  wodcs  of  a  similar  nature,  have  enabled  him  to  make.  In  iurtheriuiee  of  thia 
view,  he  has  appended  a  Supplement  to  the  present  volume,  eontaihing  all  that  appeared 
to  him.  important  in  the  first  number  of  the  new  Claasioal  IHetionary,  ikow  in  a  course  of 
publication  irom  the  London  press,  aa  well  as  in  tiie  numbers,  which  have  thus  far  ap- 
peared, of  Fanly's  "  ReeU'Enepelcpadie  der  Classiachen  AUertkumawissmsehafi"  which  con- 
stitutes, in  fact,  the  prin<upal  source  of  supply  from  which  the  authors  of  the  new  Clas- 
sical Dictionary  have  drawn  their  materials.  The  articles  contained  in  the  Supplement 
will  be  found  referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  woric  under  their  reapeotive  heads,  uius  en- 
abling the  reader  to  ascertain,  at  a  glance,  what  additions  have  been  aotoally  made. 

CMtMiMc  CoUegey  March  1, 1843. 
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ABA 

AB£,  a  dt;  of  ncoM,  near  uid  to  ttie  rig^  of 
Ehlea,  hnrudi  Opo*.  TheinhslHtimUhadatiaditicm 
dut  thej  vm  of  Argive  descent,  and  that  thur  city 
was  fbnnded  by  AJna,  aon  of  Lyncena  and  Hjpeimnea- 
tntgiaodKm  of  DanaoB  {Pmu.  10,  35).  It  was  nWBt 
pRmMy  of  Thncian.  or,  in  other  worda,  Pelasgic  on- 
gin.  Ab»  was  eaily  cdebrated  for  ita  inacle  of  Apol- 
lo, of  giealer  andqwly  than  that  at  Delphi  {Steph. 
B.).  In  later  daym,  the  Romana  also  testified  respect 
ftr  the  character  itf  the  place,  by  conceding  important 
pinlma  to  the  Abuna,  and  allowing  them  to  live 
ualerOar  ownla«a(Paiw.  I.  c).  During  the  Peraian 
iiiffamt,1be  anny  of  Xerxea  set  lire  to  the  temple,  and 
k ;  soon  after  it  agun  gave  oracles, 
tfadu^  in  tins  filaf^dated  state,  and  was  conaalted  for 
that  pmpoae  by  an  aoent  of  Maidoniua  (Herad.9, 134). 
Ib  lb  SKnd  war,  a  bodr  of  Fhodsna  having  fled  to  it 
fcriefiige,ltel1ulMiislxinied  what  remaned  of  the 
teazle,  destnTinv,  at  the  aame  tune,  the  samiliBntB 
(2m.  5.  lS,fi8}.  Hadrian  caused  another  temple  to  be 
liaiil,  bat  Bmdi  inferior  in  nae.  The  cit^  possessed  also 
a  Ibciim  and  a  tfaeatie.  Ruins  are  pomted  out  by  Sir 
W.  Gril  </(M.  S«6)  near  the  modem  village  otExar- 

Anna,  a  "T*"r"  of  Apollo,  derived  firom  the  town 
ef  Ab«  in  Hiods,  where  the  god  hod  a  rich  temple. 
\Iliafdu,».t.-ASiu.—Herad.  8,  33.) 

AaicjUDM.  a  dty  of  the  Sicoli,  in  Sicily,  sitaated 
SB  a  sleep  1^  smuhweat  of  Messana.   Its  ruins  are 
snpaostd  to  be  in  the  viciaitT  of  Tripi.   Being  an  al^ 
df  Caittnge,  TNoBynw  of  Syraense  wiesled  Erom  it 
■art  of  Cbe  adjacent  tcnitoiy,  and  founded  in  ita  vidn- 
ih-  ibe  colony  of  tyndaris  (Diod.  S.  14,  78,  90). 
noksy  oUb  tUa  city  'A^otva,  idl  other  writers 
'^oucMgr.   AoeonEng  to  Bochart,  the  Punic  app^ 
htiBa  was  AUan,  firom  Abae,  "  extolltre,"  in  refer- 
ence to  ita  lofty  shoatioa.    (CUver.  Sie.  Aiti.  2,386.) 
Aaiujs.    Vid.  Basilla. 

Aaiirrcs,  an  ancient  peoide  of  Greece,  whoae  origin 
is  not  aaoertained;  pnMMbly  tbev  came  from  niraee, 
and  hatii^  aettled  m  Pboeia,  boiH  the  aty  Abe. 
fnm  this  quarter  a  part  of  them  senn  to  have  remo- 
rad  laBiban,  and  hence  its  name  Abantias,  or  Aban- 
a((5rraAo.444).  Odiera  of  Uiem  left  Euboea,  and  set- 
tled fiv  a  time  in  Chios  {Paiu.  7,  4) ;  a  third  band, 
■tofm^  wiA  some  of  the  Locri  firom  the  Trojan  war, 
»Ri  dnrm  la  the  eoaat  of  Epiioa,  aettled  in  part  of 
TWapiutia,  ndWbOad  dw  city  Thrmumn,  and  gave 
fte  name  AtamtiM  to  die  adjacent  territory  {Pout.  6, 
origin  of  the  Abairtes  is  contest- 
oiWHannert  (8,  846),  tfaoodi  supported,  in  somede- 
fCrecbj  Aristotle,  as  cited  by  Strabo.  They  had  a 
custom  flfoatting  off  the  hair  of  the  bead  before,  and 
ndfeim|{ittognnrloogbehind<7/.  2,542).  Plutarch 
(ViL  71a.  S)  states,  that  th<T  did  this  to  prevent  the 
M^Tt  tt^f  bowly  fionted,  aeiiiiig 
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them  by  the  fore  part  of  their  heads.  The  truth  Is,  they 
wore  their  hair  long  behind  as  a  badge  of  v^our,  and  so 
the  scholiast  on  Homer  means  ]3y  dvipeiof  x^v. 
The  custcHn  of  wearing  long  hair  characterized  many,  if 
not  all  of  the  warlike  nations  of  antiquity ;  it  prevailed 
among  the  Sc^tluans,  who  were  wont  alao  to  cut  off  the 
hair  of  their  captives  as  indicative  of  slaverv  (HesycA. 
— Bayeri  Mm.  Safth.  in  comment.  Acad.  Petr.  1 732, 
p.  388) ;  and  also  among  the  ThracianB,  Spartans, 
Gauls  (_GuUi  eonuiti),  and  the  eariy  Romans  (intotui 
RomaJtt}.  As  to  the  oriigin  of  this  cuaton  among  tlte 
Spartans,  Herodotus  ( 1, 83)  seems  to  be  in  error,  in  da- 
ting it  from  the  battle  of  Thyrea,  since  Xenophon  {Lae. 
Pd.  11,  3)  expressly  refers  it  to  the  time  of  Lycur.. 
gua  (P/uf.  Vt^.  Lya.  1).  The  practice  of  scalping, 
whitdi,  aceording  to  Herodotus  (4, 64),  existed  among 
tlu  aneaent  S<^bians  {Ctuanh.  ai  jUken.  524),  ai^ 
is  atiU  naod  the  NnUi  American  Indians,  appears 
to  owe  its  <mgm  to  this  peculiar  regard  finr  the  hair  of 
the  head.  The  greatest  trophy  for  the  victor  to  gain, 
or  the  TanquishMl  to  lose,  woiud  be  a  jportion  of  what 
each  had  regarded  as  the  truest  badge  of  valour,  and  the 
skin  of  the  head  would  be  t^en  with  it  to  keep  the 
hair  together.  On  the  other  hand,  shaving  the  head 
was  a  peaeeftil  and  religious  custom,  directly  opposed 
to  that  just  mentioned.  It  was  an  indispensable  lite 
among  the  priests  of  Effypt  (Herod.  S,  36) ;  and  even 
the  deitiee  in  the  hieroglyphics  have  liieir  beads  wittt- 
out  hair.  Hence,  too,  may  be  explained  what  is  said 
of  the  Argippei,  or  Bald-headed  Scythians  (Herod.  4, 
33).  No  one  offered  violence  to  them  ;  they  were  ac- 
counted sacred,  and  had  no  warlike  weapons.  Were 
they  not  one  of  those  sacerdotal  colmies  which,  mi- 
grating at  a  remote  period  frnn  In^  spread  tibem- 
selves  over  Scythia,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  farther 
regions  of  the  West  t 

ABi.imADEs,  a  masculine  patronymic  given  to  the 
descendants  of  Abas,  king  of  Argos,  such  aa  Aerisina, 
Perseus,  dec.   (Ovid,  Met.  4. 673.) 

AsAinfis,  I.  one  of  the  sncieait  names  of  Enbcsa. 
(VuL  Abantea.)  Strabo  (444)  calls  it  Abantis.— U.  A 
female  patronymic  from  Abas,  as  Danae,  Atalanta,  &e. 

AbantIdas,  a  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  in  die  third  cen- 
tuiy  B.C.  He  seized  upon  the  sovereign  power, 
after  having  slain  Clinias,  who  was  then  in  charge  of 
the  administration.  Clinias  was  the  father  of  the  cele- 
brated Aratus,  and  the  latter,  at  this  time  only  seven 
years  of  age,  narrowly  escaped  sharing  the  fite  of  hia 
parent.    (PltU.  Vu.  Arat.  2.) 

AsAims.    Vid.  Abantias  II. 

Abaris,  I.  a  Scythian,  or  Hyperborean,  mentioned 
several  andent  writers.  lamblichus  states  that 
Abaris  was  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  and  performed 
many  wonders  with  an  arrow  received  from  Apollo. 
(Vit.  Pythag.,  p.  38,  ed.  Kutler..)  Herodotus  informs 
OS  (4,  W)  that  he  was  carried  on  this  arrow  over  the 
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whole  earth  without  tutting  food.  But  there  are  strong 
doubfal  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  text  given  by  Wea- 
eeling  and  Yalckenaer.  The  old  editions  read  <^  rdv 
6iaTbv  mpU^pe  ovSiv  etreofievof,  which  agieea  with 
tho  account  given  in  the  Fragment  of  Lycurgus  cited 
by  Eudocia  (Villois.  Arucd.  1,  20),  where  he  is  said 
to  have  traversed  all  Greece,  holding  an  arrow  as  the 
symbol  of  Apollo.  The  time  of  his  arrival  in  Greece 
is  variously  given  (yB^.  PAdi.  95).  Some  fix  it  in  the 
3d  Olympiad  XHarpocr. — Stud.),  others  in  the  SI  st, 
others  much  lower.  One  autbori^  is  weighty  :  Pin- 
dar, as  cited  by  Harpocration,  states  that  Abans  came 
to  Greece  while  Crcesua  was  king  of  Lydia.  An  ex- 
traordinary occasion  caused  his  visit.  The  whole  earth 
was  ravaged  bv  a  pestilence  ;  the  oracle  of  Apollo, 
being  consulted,  gave  answer  that  the  scourge  would 
only  cease  when  the  Athenians  should  offer  up  vows 
for  all  nations.  Another  account  makes  him  to  have 
left  hia  native  country  during  a  famine  (VtUoit.  Anted. 
I.  c).  He  made  hiniself  known  throughout  Greece  as 
a  performer  of  wonders ;  delivered  oracular  responses 
(Clem.  Alex.  SIt.  399) ;  healed  maladies  by  charms 
or  exorcisms  {Plato,  Charm.  1,  312,  Bckk.) ;  drove 
away  storms,  pestiloioo,  and  evils.  His  orados  are 
said  to  have  been  Idt  in  writing  {ApcUm.  Hitt.  Com- 
ment, c.  4.  Compare  Schd.  AnttaphaM.  p.  331,  as 
emended  by  Scaliger).  The  money  obtained  for  these 
various  services,  Abuis  is  said  to  have  consecrated,  on 
his  return,  to  Apollo  {Iambi.  V.  P.  19),  whence  Baj^c 
concludes,  that  the  collecting  of  a  pious  ctmtiibiition 
finmed  the  motive  of  his  journey  to  Gieeoa  {Diet. 
Hut.  et  Crit.  I,  4).  He  formed  also  a  Palladinm  out 
of  the  bones  of  Pelopa,  and  sold  it  to  the  Trojans  {Jul. 
fVmtciw,  16).  Modem  opinions  vary :  Brudker  {Hist. 
Phil.  1, 355. — Enfield,  1, 115)  regards  him  as  one  who, 
like  £mpedocIes,  Epimenides,  iTthagoras,  and  others, 
went  about  imposing  on  tho  vulgar  by  false  preten- 
nons  to  supernatural  powers  ;  and  Lobeck  {Arlaopk. 
vol.  i.,  p.  313,  seq.)  is  of  the  same  opinion.  Creuzer 
(St/mb.if  l,S67)conaiders  Abaris  aabelongfai^to  the 
cnrioas  didn  of  connexion  between  the  religions  of 
the  North,  and  those  of  Southern  Europe,  so  distinctly 
indicated  by  the  cuBtomary  offerings  sent  to  Deloe 
from  the  <Muntry  of  the  Hypeiboreans.  The'  same 
writer  then  cites  a  remaricable  passage  from  the  Hial- 
naraaga :  "  From  Greece  came  Abor  and  Samolis, 
with  many  excellent  men ;  they  met  with  a  vetr  cor- 
dial reception ;  tbdr  servant  and  succeasw  was  Herae 
of  Glisisvalr."  The  allusion  here  is  evidently  to 
Abaris  and  Zamolxis  ;  and  if  this  passage  be  authen- 
tic, Abaris  would  have  been  a  Druul  of  the  North,  and 
the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans  the  Hebrides.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Druids,  as  well  as  those  of  Zamobrie. 
leaemble  the  tenets  of  the  IMhagorean  school,  and 
in  tUs  way  we  may  explain  that  part  of  the  story  of 
Abaris  wmch  connects  him  with  Pythagoras  {Origen. 
Pkiloi.  883,  906,  ed.  de  la  Ruc.—Ckardon  de  la  Ro- 
chette,  Melang.  de  Crit.  vol.  i.,  p.  58.)  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  Saga  of  Hialmar  is  by  the  ablest  critics  of  the 
North  considered  a  forgery  {MulUr't  Sagabibl.  2, 663). 
Still,  other  grounds  have  been  assumed  mr  making  Ab- 
aris a  Dniidical  priest ;  and  the  opinion  is  maintained 
by  sevcoal  writers  {Tt^nd'a  Mixc.  Workty  1,  181. — 

CeWe  Druida,  l^.— Southern  Rev.  7,  21). 
One  argument  ]a  deriv^  from  Himerius  {Phot.  Bihl. 
vol.  ii.,  p.  374,  ed.  Bekker),  that  he  travelled  in  Celtic 
eostume  ;  in  a  plaid  and  pantaloons.  Creuzer,  after 
some  remarks  aa  this  histoir,  indulges  in  an  inge- 
mous  qieeulation,  by  which  Abaris  becomes  a  personi- 
fication of  writing,  and  ^e  doctrines  eommnnicatad  by 
it,  as  well  aa  the  advantages  resoUing  fimn  these  doc- 
trines, and  from  science  or  wisdom  in  general.  As 
the  Runic  characters  of  the  North  are  here  referred  to, 
apart  of  lus  argument  rests  on  the  etymology  of"  Kn- 
nic," rinwn, run«t,  "to  run,"  "to  move  rapidly  along.'' 
This,  together  with  the  arrow-like  ibrm  of  most  of 
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them,  win  make  Abaris,  travelling  on  hia  arrow,  to  be 
him  that  moves  rapidly  along,  Runa,  the  scribe,  prophet, 
deliverer ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  personifi^tionof 
writing,  as  the  source  of  all  knowledge,  and  of  safety  to 
man.  Thus  the  legend  of  Abaris  may  mark  the  prop- 
agation of  writing  from  the  summits  of  Caucasus,  for 
spreading  civilization  as  well  to  the  Greeks,  as  the  na- 
tions of  uie  North.  For  other  speculations,  conpare 
Muller  {Doner,  1,  364)  and  Schwenk  {Etytttd.'Mytlt. 
Andeui.  35^),  who  see  in  Abaris  the  god  hinuel£  Apol- 
lo 'k^apev^  or  'A^oZof,  "  luminou*,*  under  the  Macedo- 
nian form 'At!a/>f{',  become  his  own  priest  (Creuzer,  S,I» 
269). — II.  A  city  of  Egypt,  called  also  Avarit  ('A^ipif, 
or  kiapig).  Manetho  places  it  to  the  east  of  Uie  6a- 
bastic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Saitic  Nrane  (Joseph, 
c.  Ap.  1,  14).  Monnert  identifies  it  with  what  was 
afterward  called  Pelusium ;  for  the  name  Ahuis  dis- 
appeared, when  the  sh^pheid-race  retired  from  Egypt, 
and  the  situation  of  Pelusium  coincides  soffideiUly 
with  tho  site  of  Abaris,  as  far  as  authorities  have 
rc.^.chcd  us.  Manetho,as  cited  by  Joaephue,  says,  that 
Salatis,  the  first  shepherd-king,  finding  the  pontt(m 
of  Abaris  well  adapted  to  hia  purpose,  rebuilt  the  city, 
and  sbcongly  fintified  it  with  walla,  ganisoning  it  wiUi 
a  fines  of 340,000  men.  To  this  Salatis  lepaiied 
in  summer  time,  in  order  to  collect  hii  tribute,  aad 
to  pay  his  troops,  and  to  exerdae  his  aoldiers  wiUi  the 
view  of  strilung  terror  into  foreign  states.  Manetho 
also  informs  us,  that  the  name  of  tho  city  had  an  an- 
cient theological  reference  {xa^ovfihi^  d*  diro  rtvof 
dpxaiaf  ^eoM^of  Aiaptv).  Other  writers  make  the 
term  Abaris  denote  "  a  pass,"  or  "  cToasmg  over,"  a 
name  well  adapted  to  a  stronghold  on  tlw  borders. 
Compare  the  Sanscrit  upari  (over,  above),  the  Gothic 
vfar,  the  Old  High  German  ubar,  the  Pernan  eber, 
the  Latin  super,  the  Greek  inrep,  die. 

Abaknis,  or  -us,  I.  a  name  given  to  that  part  of 
Mysia  in  which  Lsmpsacus  was  situate.  Venus,  ac- 
cording to  the  fable,  nera  distnoncd  {dmiov^an)  her 
offspring  Fri^ius,  whom  she  had  just  brou|^  forth, 
beuig  shodted  at  hia  defenm^.  Hmce  tiie  amiellab- 
tion.  The  first  form  Apantia,  was  sutnequentiy  attered 
to  Abamis  {Steph.  B.). — II.  A  city  in  the  above-men- 
tioned district,  lying  south  of  Lampsacus  (Stepk.  B.y. 

Abas,  I,  or  Abus,  a  mountain  of  Armenia  Major  ; 
accordiiig  to  D'Anville,  the  modem  Abi-dag,  according 
to  Mannert  (S,  196),  Ararat ;  pving  rise  to  tiw  soolh- 
em  branch  of  the  Ehiphratea.  ( Via.  Arsenias.) — 11.  A 
river  of  Albania,  rising  in  the  chain  of  Caucasna,  and 
falling  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Ptolemy  calls  it  AUmua. 
On  its  banks  Pompey  defeated  the  rebellious  Albanians 
{Pint.  Vu.  Pomp.  85).— HI.  The  12th  king  of  Ar- 
gos.  {Vii.  Supplement.) — IV.  A  eon  of  Metancita, 
changed  by  Ceras  into  a  lixavd  fi>r  haviiuLmodnd  thuo 
goddess  in  her  distress.  Others  refer  this  to  Aacala^ 
phus. — ^V.  A  Latin  chief  who  asusted  JEneaa  against 
Tumus,  and  was  killed  by  Lausus.  {Ml  10, 170,  dee.) 
— Vr  A  soothsayer,  to  whom  the  Spartans  erected  a 
statue  for  his  services  to  Lysander,  before  the  battle 
of  ^goipotamoa.  He  is  called  by  some  wrtten  Ha- 
gias  {'Aytac). 

Abasoantca.    Yid.  Suwiement. 

AsAsTTts,  a  dirtrict  of  Pbiy^  Ejnctetns,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Mysia ;  initwastheoih'oiAn^rn>>ndlwre,, 
■according  to  Strabo  (576),  the  Maoeatiu  or  Me^brtiu 
arose. 

Abatos.    Vid.  Phile. 

Abdalomihus,  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  king« 
of  Sidon,  so  poor  that,  to  muntain  himself^  he  worked 
in  a  (|arden.  When  Alexander  U>A  ^don,  he  mado 
him  ung,  and  enlarged  his  poaseanons  fi>r  Us  diaixi— 
terestedness.  {Jutlint  11,  10. — Curt.  4,  1.)  Diodo- 
rus  SiculuB  (17,  46)  cans  him  Ballonymus,  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  true  name  as  given  by  Curtius  and  Justin. 
Wcsseling  (ad.  Diod.  S.  I.  c.)  connders  the  word  equiv- 
alent, in  the  Phoenician  tongue,  to  Abd-at-amin,  *'  Str- 
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au  Dei  fradataris,'^  mi  ibixika  that  the  latter  part  of 
the  compoatid,  cntn,  may  be  traced  in  the  name  of  the 
AmmmekekaKiHg*,  17,  81).  Geaenhu  iGetek. 
HAr.  Spradu  imd  Schri/t,  S28)  makes  Abdalon- 
tmw,  ai  an  appdbtitnx,  the  same  with  AM~9lonim, 
"Semnteftlie^oda.*' 

AsDERi,  I.  a  ei^  of  Thrace,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nestos :  £phonu  (Stepk.  B.)  wrote  ia  KBg^XSd^pov, 
but  the  ^nl  ia  more  nsnal,  rd  'AiS^pa.  The  Clazo- 
meiuan  iSmeniis  commenced  foondiug  tlus  place,  hat, 
in  awHqoeace  of  the  Thiaciaa  inioa^  was  unable  to 
coapitie  k;  sooa  after,  it  was  Moloaized br  a  Urge 
bodr  of  Tnans  fiom  Ionia,  who  abandoned  taeir  city, 
berimed  br  HupagtUt  general  of  Cynu  {Herod. 
1, 16S).  luay  Teiana  subeequuitly  returned  home ; 
yel  Abdeia  mnuned  no  ittconsidemble  dty.  There 
are  wrenl  other  aceouats  of  the  origin  of  this  place,  but 
Ihe  OM  wfaidi  we  hare  giTm  is  moat  eaUtled  to  credit 
Tba  dtr  of  Abdeitt  was  the  birthplace  of  many  distio- 
•a  Anaxaidnu,  Democritoa,  Hecataua, 
aad  Protagoras ;  the  third,  however,  must  not  be  conr 
foooded  with  the  native  of  Miletoa.  {Creuzer,  Hut- 
AmH^.  Gt.  Frmgm.  9,  S8.)  But,  notwithstanding  the 
odebrky  of  sotne  of  tfamr  feilow-eitiiens,  the  people  of 
Abden.  as  a  body,  were  rqiuted  to  be  stupid.  In  the 
Ckduda  of  Emdu^  and  the  AdtgtA  VetentMt  many 
sajingi  record  lUabiliBg;  Cicero  styles  Rome,  from 
&e  atafodity  of  ibe  sen^ois,  an  Abdera  (Ep.  ad  Au. 
4,  16) ;  JoTCoal  calls  Abdeta  itself;  the  native  land 
of  bjocfchrads"  (penemm  patnam,  10,  50 ;  compare 
Maibal,  10,35;  AUerUame  pectora  pUbi*").  Much 
oC  tbos  ia  czamntimi.  Abdera  was  the  limit  of  the 
Odrann  enwe  to  the  west  (TIhc.  S,  29).  It  after- 
wan  fiA  muer  Ihs  pow«-  <»  Philqi ;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  was  delivered  np  l^one  of  its  citiKeos  to  Eume- 
nes.  kW  of  Pergamtu  (Diod.  S.  ^agm.  30,  9,  413, 
B^-)-  Dnder  the  Romans  it  became  a  free  city  (Abde- 
n  l^erm),  and  cootiaued  so  even  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Fliay  (4^  li).  It  was  famouB  for  mullets,  and  other 
fidi  {Dono,  tp.  Alkm-  3,  87. — Archetlr.  op.  eund.'  7, 
IM).  In  the  middle  sfes  Abdera  degenerated  into  a 
my  naO  town,  named  Polyatylus,  aeooidinB  to  the 
BynBHine  ta^tmt^^  Conqiahle  {Watte,  ad  l^ue.  3, 
97).  Its  mins  exist  near  Cape  Baiouttra.  (JFrench 
Slraho.  3. 180,  ^  3.) — II.  A  town  of  Hispania  Bctics, 
east  eS  Ualaea,  in  the  territory  of  the  BasUili  Psni, 
^iag  on  the  coast ;  Stxabo  caUs  the  ftlace  A6dtipa 
(iSiT).  Ptolanv  'Atdapa,  Steph.  B.  'Aidnpa,  a  coin 
of  taKOMkAMcftt  {VaUaU,  eoL  1,  p.  69.~RascJu't 
Zez  ftd  Am.  I,  S3).  It  was  fiHmded  by  a  Pbaaa- 
dan  odony,  and  is  thoo^  to  conespond  to  the  mod- 
em A^a.   iVlerft  GtSgr.  S,  S51.) 

Asniairs,  a  Loeriao,  armour-bearer  of  Hsrcoles ; 
ton  to  pieces  by  the  mares  of  Diomedea,  which  the 
hsfn,  wairiiv  against  the  Bistones,  had  intmstad'  to 
Us  can.  AcomA^  to  Philostiatas  (leon.  3,  36), 
Hercules  bsiil  the  ei^  of  Abdera  m  memory  of  him. 
Anua.  Ksd.  Siqtpleniettt. 
AssLLA,  a  town  of  Campania,  northeast  of  Nola, 
finaded  by  acoloin'  from  Cbalcis,  in  Eubcea,  according 
toJiistin(%),l>.  Its  rains  still  exist  in  jlwifa  KeccAia. 
&BaQ  as  was  AheUs,  it  possessed  a  republican  govem- 
■rat,  minirintf  it  oiitil  subdued  by  the  Romans ;  the 
aa?<iiant«  AiMam,  an  fieqaently  mentiimed  by  an- 
cat  writers ;  the  only  6ct  worthy  of  record  is,  Uiat 
their  terribnypBodueed  a  species  of  nut,  TauAbeUtna 
*K  Aeeflaaa,^^amitly  the  same  with  what  the  Grreek 
wiileis  eaO  maptxa  Jlovraiav,  'HpakXttuTuciv  or  Anr- 
rw  {DieKor.  1,  179.~.^4iAen.  S.  42).  The  tree  it- 
srif  M  the  Kopea  Tlovrac^,  and  oonraspoods  to  the 
carjtmi  of  VmA  and  the  cen^M*  Aifuiana,  of  Lin- 
ima.  tes  II.   {Fee,  Flore  de  Virpk,  3S8.) 

AmmulMn,  I.  now  Abe&n,  «  atjr  of  the  Hitpini, 
m  Samnini}  the  inhriafamts  of  whtdi  wen  caUed, 
far  distinctian'  aa^  Abe^maat  Pntrapi  {Plin.  8, 3. — 
t*ui  €7y — ^n.  A  city  of  Lacania,  near  tlie  source  of 


the  Actris ;  callcxf  Abeliinum  Marsicum.   It  ia  thought 

5r  Cluver  (IKU.  Antiq.  2,  1280)  and  D'AnviUe  {Geogr. 
ne.  67)  to  accord  with  Martieo  Vetere. 
AsxLLio.  Kid.  Supplement 
AsoABDs,  I.  a  name  common  to  many  kings  of  Edes- 
sa,  in  Mesopotamia;  otherwise  written  .iliofanw,  A^ 
harut,  Auganu,  &c  The  first  monarch  of  this  name 
{Euteb.  H.  E.  I,  13)  wrote  a  letter  to  our  Saviour, 
and  received  a  reply  from  him  (nd.  Edessa).  The 
genoineoess  of  these  letters  has  been  much  ^sputed 
among  the  learned.  {Cave's  Lit.  Httt.  1,  S. — Lard- 
ner't  Crcd.  7,  22.)— II.  The  nsbie,  aecordinff  to  some 
authorities,  of  the  Arabian  prince  or  eluenatn  who 
perfidiously  drew  Crassus  into  a  snare,  which  proved 
his  ruin;  called  ''AK6apot  by  Appian  {B.  P.  34), 
'AptaavjK  {Plul.  Cratt.  31),  Kvyaaoz  (Dio  Cast.  40, 
30). 

Asia,  I.  the  southernmost  city  of  Messenia,  on  the 
eaiAem  diore  of  the  Messniian  Gulf.  PauaaiUBs  (4^ 
90)  identifies  it  vrith  Ire,  'Jm,  one  of  the  {daces  ottw- 
od  by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles  {B.  9,  393).  Abia,  to- 
gether with  the  adjacent  cities  of  Thuria  and  Phera, 
separated  from  Messenia,  and  became  part  of  the 
Achean  confederacr ;  afterward  they  again  attached 
themselves  to  the  Messenian  government  At  a  later 
period,  Annistns,  to  pnniah  uie  Meawnisns  Sue  hxr- 
m^  &VOUIM  the  parhr  of  Antony,  annexed  diese  tbee 
cities  to  Laconia.  Bat  this  arrangement  continued 
oidj  for  a  short  time,  since  Ptolemy  and  Pausanias 
indude  them  again  among  the  cities  of  Messenia. — 
II.  Nurse  of  Hyllos,  in  honour  of  whom  Cresphontes 
changed  the  name  of  Ire  to  Ahia.   {Pout.  4,  30,  1.) 

Ami,  a  S^^tbian  nation,  supposed  by  the  eariier 
Greeks  to  inlulnt  the  banks  of  the  Tanaia.  Homer  in 
thought  to  allude  to  them,  R.  13,  S,  where  for  liyavHn^ 
some  read  'AUov  re.  By  others  they  are  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  the  Macrobii.  The  name  'ASioi  is 
thought  by  Heyne  (od  B.  I.  e.}  to  allude  to  their  living 
on  laxidfl  common  to  t^  whole  nation,  or  to  their  hav- 
ing a  communis  of  goods,  or  perha^  to  their  pov- 
erty, and  their  living  in  wagons.  Curtius  (7,  6)  states, 
that  these  Abii  sent  ambusadors  to  Alexander  wiUi 
professions  of  obedience.  But  the  Macedonians  en- 
countered no  Abii ;  they  only  believed  that  they  had 
found  them.  The  name  they  probably  had  learned 
from  Homer,  and  knew  thtt  they  were  a  peofrfe  to  the 
north,  forming  part  of  the  great  S<^hian  race.  Sup- 
posing themselves,  therefore,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ts- 
nais,  they  gave  the  name  Abii  to  the  yooph,  who  had 
sent  ambassadois,  merely  because  they  had  heard  tlv* 
the  Abii  dwelt  on  that  nver. 

AbIla,  or  Aaf  LA,  I.  a  mountun  of  Afiica,  opposite 
Calpe  {G^aUar),  sapposed  to  coincide  wiUi  Cape  Ser- 
ra.  It  is  an  elevated  point  of  land,  forming  a  peiun- 
sula,  of  which  a  place  named  Ccut*  closes  the  isthmus. 
Of  the  two  fcniH  given  to  the  name  of  this  mountain 
by  tnoieiit  writers,  that  of  AA^Ia  is  the  mote  eoounon. 
The  name  is  written  by  Dionysios  (Perieg.  336), 
'AAiiftj.  According  to  Avienus  (Om  Mant.  346), 
JJnla  is  a  Carthaginian  or  Punic  appellative  for  "  any 
lofty  mountain."  This  name  appears  to  have  passed 
over  into  Europe,  and  to  have  bean  applied,  with  slig^ 
alteration  of  form,  to  the  opposite  mountain,  the  twit. 
of  GtbrtUtar.  Eustathios  {ad  Dumyt.  P.  64)  informs 
us  that  in  his  time  the  latter  mountain  was  named 
Co/pe  by  the  Baiharians,  but  .<lfi^  by  the  Greeks ;  and 
that  the  tiue  Abila,  on  the  African  side,  was  calied 
Abenna  by  the  natives,  by  the  Greeks  KvvttyijTtKi 
At  what  time  the  tnresent  Gibraltar  began  to  be  calf' 
ed  (^Ipe,  is  difikult  to  determine ;  probaUy  long  an- 
tecedent to  the  age  of  Eustatbius.  Calpe  itself  is 
only  Aliba  shorteusd,  and  prooounoed  with  a  strong 
Oriental  aspinUe.  In  the  word  Aliba  we  iikewise  de- 
tect the  root  of  Atp,  or,  rather,  the  term  itself,  which 
may  be  traced  (HrecUy  to  the  Celtic  radical  Aib.  Ths 
ntuatioii  of  AUkSa  gave  it,  w^h  the  oBpomto  Calpe,  I 
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oonsfaciuni*  place  in  the  Greek  mythology.  {Vid.Het- 
culuColunmB.ftndMediterninenmMan.)— II.  A  city 
of  Paleatine,  12  miles  east  of  Gadam  {Euaeb.  v.  'AlSeA 
'Afinlhjv).  Ptolemy  is  supposed  to  refer  to  it  ontler 
the  name  Abida,  an  errorprobablj  of  copyists,  (ilfiin- 
Jurt,  6,  1,  323.>— III.  A  city  of  CoelesyTiia,  now  Betli- 
nat,  in  a  mountainous  country,  about  18  miles  north- 
west of  Damascus,  Ptolemy  gives  it  the  common 
name  'A8tXe.  JoMphus  calls  tt  'A&Xa,  and  also 
paxta,  the  latter  coming  from  the  Hebrew  name  Abel 
Beth  Maaeha,  or  Maiadm  {Rdand,  Faiat.,  820). 

AsiLKHK,  a  district  of  Cceleayria.   (Vnf.  Alnla  III.) 

ABialtEs.    Vtd.  Supplement. 

Abitiands,    Vid.  Supplement. 

Afli'IsiDB.    YiA.  Supplement. 

ABH&Bi,  aceoi^g  to  Ptcriemy  (S,  11),  a  chain  of 
moontains  in  Germany,  which  commenced  on  the 
bankt  of  the  Mcenus,  now  Mayju,  and,  numing  be- 
tween what  are  now  Heaae  and  WeatphaliiL,  terminated 
in  the  present  Duchy  o{PadeThorn.  Out  of  the  north- 
eastern part  of  this  range,  springs,  according  to  the 
same  auUunity,  the  Amisua,  now  Bm».  So^quent 
wiitera,  however,  seem  to  have  lindted  tba  name  Abno- 
ba  to  that  portion  of  the  Bloeit  ^eat  where  the  DeMr 
ube  commences  its  course,  and  in  this  sense  the  term 
is  used  by  Tacitus.  A  stone  altar,  with  AB^fOBA 
inscribed,  was  Recovered  in  the  BtaekFareal  in  1778; 
and  in  1784,  a  pedestat  of  white  marble  was  found 
in  the  Duchy  of  Baien,  bearing  the  words  DIANAE 
ABNOBAE.  These  Temaina  of  uitiqnUy,  bendes 
tending  to  dengnato  more  precisely  the  sitoation  of 
*he  ancient  Mont  Abnoba,  settle  also  the  orthography 
of  the  name,  which  some  commentators  incorrectly 
write  Arrioba.  (Compare  La  Germanic  de  Tactle,  par 
Panckmke,  p.  4,  and  the  Atlas,  PlaTicfu  deuxieme.) 

AaoiinlcHoa,  a  small  town  and  harbour  of  Paphla* 
pmUsoiitheaatofthepromoiitoiyOKtsinbU.  Itwas 
the  birthplace  of  an  impostor  who  asaumed  the  char- 
acter of  .fseulniins.  Luclb^  (Paeud.  66)  states, 
that  he  petitioned  the  Roman  emperor  to  chuise  the 
name  oi  Ua  native  city  to  lonopolis,  and  that  the  re- 
quest of  the  impostor  was  actual^  granted.  '  The 
modem  name  InaoU  is  only  a  corruption  of  lonopolis. 
{Bfarcian,  Pervpl.,  p.  1Z.—-Slepk.  B.) 

AaoBistRcs,  a  nraae  given  by  the  Roman  writers 
to  the  primitive  race,  who,  blending  with  the  Siculi, 
founded  subsequently  the  nation  of  the  Latins.  The 
name  is  et^utvalent  to  the  Greek  airox^ove^,  as  indi- 
cating an  mdigenous  race.  According  to  the  moat 
credible  traAtione,  they  dwelt  originally  around  Mount 
Velmo,  and  the  Lake  Fucinus,  now  Celano,  extending 
aa  far  as  Caiaeoli,  and  towards  Reate.  This  was 
Cato's  account  (i>ioRjw.  H.  49) ;  and  if  Varro, 
who  enumerated  the  towna  th^  had  possessed  in 
those  parts  (ifl.  1,  14),  was  not  imposed  on,  not  only 
were  the  mtes  of  these  towns  Astinctly  preserved,  as 
welt  as  their  names,  but  also  other  information,  such 
as  writings  alone  can  transmit  through  centuries. 
Their  capital,  lista,  was  lost  by  surprise ;  and  exer- 
tions of  many  yean  to  TBCover  n,  by  expeditions  from 
Reate,  proved  fruitless.  "Vt^thdrawiing  from  that  dis- 
tri^  they  came  down  the  Anio ;  and  even  at  Tibur,  An- 
temna,  Fieulea,  Tellena,  and  Ikrther  on  at  Cmstume- 
riom  and  Aricia,  tht^  found  Siculi,  whom  they  sub- 
dued or  expelled.  The  Aborigines  are  depicted  by 
Salluat  and  Vir^  as  savages  living  in  hordes,  without 
manners,  law,  or  uricnltan,  on  the  produce  of  the 
cbase,  and  on  wild  fruits.  This,  however,  does  not 
a^ree  with  the  tracea  of  th«r  towns  in  the  Apen- 
mnea ;  but  the  whole  account  waa,  periiaps,  little  else 
than  an  ancient  speculation  on  the  progress  of  man- 
kind from  rudeness  to  civilization.  The  Aborigines 
are  said  to  have  revered  Janus  and  Saturn.  The  latter 
taagfat  them  husbandly,  and  induced  them  to  choose 
■ettied  halntations,  as  the  founders  of  a  better  way 
life.  Fiom  tiiis  andent  ran,  as  baa  already  been  re- 


marited,  blending  with  a  remnant  of  the  ISeoIi,  sprang 
the  nation  of  the  Latins ;  and  between  Sidum  and 
the  time  assigned  for  the  Trojan  settlement,  only  three 
kings  of  the  Ab<»iginea  are  ennmerated,  Ptcus,  Fau- 
nuB,  and  Latinus.  {Niebubr,  Rom.  Hiat.  1, 62,  Camhr.) 
Aa  to  the  name  of  this  eariy  race,  the  old  and  genu- 
ine one  seems  to  have  been  Caaci  or  Caaad  {Saufeiua 
in  Sen.  ad  £n.  1,  10) ;  and  the  appellation  of  Abo- 
rigines was  only  given  them  by  the  later  Roman  wri- 
ters. (Heyne,  Exeura.  4,  ad  JEn.  7.)  Cluver,  and 
others,  have  maintained  the  identic  of  the  Aborigines 
and  Pelasgi,  a  position  firat  assumed  by  Dionysiui  of 
Halicamaasua.  Manneit  (9,  436)  tmnka,  that  the 
Pelasgi  were  a  distinct  race,  who,  on  their  arrival  in 
Italy,  united  with  the  people  in  question,  and  tlut 
both  became  gradually  Umded  into  one  race,  the 
Etrurian.  Some  are  In  favour  of  writing  Aberriginea, 
and  refer  to  the  authority  ofFestns,  who  so  styles  them 
as  having  been  teanderera  {ah,  erre),  when  they  took 
pMsession  of  that  part  of  the  comitry  where  they  sub- 
sequently dwelt.  In  this  Festna  is  supported  by  the 
author  of  the  Origin  of  the  Romana,  Imt  the  opinion 
is  an  uieonect  one. 

Abokkas.    Vtd.  Chahotas. 

Absadatas,  a  king  of  Susa,  who  sulnnitted,  with 
his  amnr,  to  OjrruB,  when  he  learned  that  his  wife  I'^- 
thea,  who  hau  been  made  prisoner  by  the  latter,  was 
treated  by  him  with  great  kindness  and  humanihr. 
He  was  subsequently  nun  in  fighting  for  Cyrus.  lus 
wife,  unable  to  surnve  bis  loss,  slew  herself  upon  bis 
corpse.  Cyrus  erected  a  monument  to  their  memory. 
(Xnt.  Cyrop.  S,  6,  dec.) 

Abbincat&i,  a  nation  of  Gaul,  situate,  according  to 
the  common  opinion,  on  the  western  coast,  north  of 
the  Liger,  or  Loire,  and  whose  camtal,  Ingena,  is  sup- 
posed to  coindde  vrith  AvrancheaOyAn.  Gct^.  Atu. — 
CeUar.  Geogr.  Ant.  1, 161,ScAtP.).  If  we  follow  Ptol- 
emy, this  people  rather  seem  to  have  occupied  what 
would  now  correspond  to  a  part  of  Eaatem  JVbr- 
nandy,  in  the  district  of  Ouche,  and  stretching  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  RtlU  to  the  banks  of  the  Schu 
{Manrurt,  2,  167). 

Abbo,  I.  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  on  the  feetivala 
:  and  sacrifices  of  the  Greeks.  His  woA  is  lost. 
(Stepk.  B.  a.  V.  Bur^.)— II.  A  grammarian  of  Rhodes, 
who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Auffiu- 
tus.  He  was  a  puidl  fflT  Tiyphon.  (Suia.  a.  v.y-^U. 
A  grammarian,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  Theocritua, 
now  lost. — IV.  An  Athenian,  son  of  the  orator  Lycai^ 
gus.  {Plul.  Vtt.  X.  Oral.)—V.  An  Argive  of  moe« 
luxuriouB  and  dissolute  life,  who  gave  rise  to  the 
provert),  'hApovog  ^lo^  {Abroma  vtta).  {Erasm.  Chit. 
p.  487.) 

AbbocSm  AS,  T.  a  son  of  Darius,  by  Pbrataguna,  daugh- 
ter of  Otanes.  He  accompaiued  Xerxes  in  his  Gre- 
cian expedition,  and  was  slain  at  Thcrmopyls.  {He- 
rod. 7,  234.)— II.  A  satrap.    (Fid.  Supplement.) 

Abboh  or  Habkoh.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Abbonius,  Silo,  a  Latin  poet  of  the  Augustan  age, 
and  the  pupil  of  Pordus  La^.  He  wrote  some  fobles, 
nowlost.  {SeTtec.  Suator,  2, 23.)  Vossius  says  there 
were  two  of  this  name,  father  and  son. 

AsBOKycHUB.    Vid.  Supplement 

Abbostola,  a  town  of  Galatia,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Phrygia,  and,  according  to  the  Itinerary,  twenty-four 
milcB  from  Pessinus.  It  is  recognised  by  Ptolemy 
(p.  120),  who  asngns  it  to  Phrrf^a  Magna. 

AbbSta,  the  win  of  Nisus,  king  of  Megaris.  Am 
a  memorial  of  her  private  virtues,  Nibus,  after  hex 
death,  ordered  the  garments  which  ehe  wore  to  be- 
come modelB  of  female  attire  in  his  kingdom.  Hence, 
according  to  Plutarch,  the  name  of  the  Megarian  lo'be 
dfo^Mi/ui.   IQueat.  Grac.  p.  294.) 

Abbot5nvx,  a  town  of  Africa,  near  the  Syrtis  Mi- 
nor, and  identical  with  Sahrata.   {Vtd.  Sabrato.) 

Absimthu.    Vid.  Apsynthit. 
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AasnriDU,  idands  at  the  beadof  tlie  Adriatic,  in 
the  Sinnc  Fluiatieus,  Gvif  of^  Quanurv ;  named,  as 
ttaiBtawi  repcMted,  fnxa.  Absyrttu  the  brother  of  Me- 
dea, who,  lecoding  to  one  account  wu  killed  here. 
(/fj^HL  t^—StrtbOy  315.— JTda,  S,  l.—Pkng,  3, 26.) 
ApottmaM  Rlw^  (4,  330}  ealU  them  Biygeuies, 
and  itite  (v.  470)  that  then  wu  in  one  of  toe  sroup , 
m  temple  erected  to  the  Brf  nan  Diana.  PrMiably 
the  name  pnn  to  these  ieluM*  was  a  conaption  of 
some  x«al  apeUadoo,  which,  tboudi  uneonnecled  with 
the  fcUe,  itill,  from  Bimilarity  of  soniid,  inihiced  the 
i->cta  leonneet  it  with  the  name  of  Medea's  brother. 
-  _e  jmtif^  iaiand  ia  Abaoma,  with  a  town  oi  the 
aaoe  nuw.  {PtoL  63.)  These  four  islands  are,  in 
aodoa  ^''V^^'St  CKertOt  Otero  (the  andent  Abso- 
rssX  fmmMj  cImo.   (Crmur't  Aw.  Lafy,  1,  IS7.) 

ABSTrres,  a  rivei  &Uing  into  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
near  wtiiA  Ahsyrtna  was  murdered.  The  more  cor- 
Rd  fans  of  the  name,  however,  would  seem  to  have 
beco  Ahtyrtu,  or,  ft^wing  the  Greek,  Apnirtis 
['A.fv/>nc},  Consult  Gmtiu*  and  Carte,  ad  Imc. 
PhmtL  9,190. 

AasTBTos  CA^^nprof),  a  aoa  of  iEatea,  and  brother 
of  Medea.  Ajeeoidtng  to  the  Orphic  Arsonautica  (v. 
10X7).  Abortus  was  despatched  by  his  uther  with  a 
laije  foroe  in  pnnuit  of  Jason  and  Medea,  when  their 
S^it  waa  dj«weird.  Medea,  on  the  point  of  felling 
into  the  hauls  of  the  young  prince,  deceived  him  by 
a  stataseiB,  and  tte  Arguuuts,  havine  slain  him, 
east  Us  body  iolo  the  sea.  Hie  corpse,  £>atiog  about 
for  some  timet  ^  last  thrown  up  on  one  of  the 
iilands,  themes  called  Ahsyrtides.  According  to  Apol- 
loiuas  Rhodius  (4, 207),  Abeyrtus,  having  reached  the 
Adriatic  fae&xe  the  A^gcmauls,  waited  there  to  give 
thera  battle.  Mutoal  fear,  however,  brought  about  a 
tnaty,  by  wUcb  the  Arpmaats  wefs  to  retain  the 
deeei^  bnt  Medsa  waa  to  be-  placed  in  one  of  the 
neighboBin^  iafands,  until  some  monarch  should  de- 
ode  sriiether  she  onriit  to  accmnpany  Jason,  or  return 
•rith  her  tosther.  Medea,  accordingly,  was  placed  on 
in  idaod  sacred  to  Diana,  and  the  young  prince, 
tmchemoa  prnniismi.  was  induced  to  meet  his  sister 
bjr  in  enfar  to  penraade  her  to  return.  In  the 
ludtf  of  their  oonferenoe  he  was  attacked  and  alain 
by  JasoD,  who  lay  concealed  near  the  spot,  and  had 
soHnted  tUs  mchaae  in  accordance  vritn  the  wishes 
of  IMca.  The  body  was  interred  in  the  island. 
Both  these  accoonu  diffra  from  the  common  one, 
<sUdk  makea  Medea  to  have  taken  her  brother  with 
her  in  her  ff^^  and  to  have  torn  him  in  pieces  to 
stop  hu  fcahai's  pursuit,  scattering  the  limbs  of  the 
rocDU  prinoe  on  the  pnAable  route  of  her  parent. 
Ilis  bMt  meeoaat  make*  Ihe  murder  of  Absyrtua  to  have 
taken  place  near  Tomi,  on  the  Euzine,  and  hence  the 
name  given  to  that  dSj  from  the  Oreek  ro/u/,  geclio ; 
jotf  as  Abeyitns,  «■  Anayrtns,  is  said  to  have  been  so 
called  from  aa-o  and  vvpa.  {_Hygin.  33. — Apcllod.  1, 
a.  »4. — Cie.  N.  D.  3,  19.— OohI,  Tritt.  3,  9,  11.— 
HefmCf  mi  Afwttai  L  tf.)  Aceoidii^  to  the  Orphic 
Pkb,  Atmnas  waa  kilLed  en  the  banks  of  the  Pha- 
«s,iB  Cokws. 

Aautjrsa.    Vid.  Supplement 

Anau  GasB.    Vii.  Supplement. 

AscBvua  Valshs.    Vii.  Supplement. 

Aa«%  «  m«r  of  Britain,  now  the  HwaAer.  Cam- 
dm  iBriLt  p.  68^  derives  the  andent  name  from  the 
aid  Brilirii  void  Aier^  denoting  die  mooA  ttf  a  river, 
or  an  eatoaiy.  The  i^ipcllation  will  suit  the  Humber 
ExticBdy  wdl,  as  it  IS  nndered  a  broad  estuaty 
tbe  wstos  of  the  Ousfc 

Aarpsscs,  I.  a  pupil  of  Berosua,  flourished  368 
BC  He  wnta  in  GKek  an  historical  account  of  the 
Oiattaai^  Bebyluuiana,  and  Aasyriana,  amne  frag- 
ments «C  wUdi  bnve  beini  pieaerved  to  us  by  Enso- 
pfA,  and  Syncdius.  An  unpoitant  fngment, 
nilicfa  ckan  Bp  some  difiicaltMs  in  Assyrian  history, 


has  been  discovered  in  the  Armenian  trandstion  of  tin 
Chrontcon  of  Eusebius. — II.  A  suTuame  ofPalepha- 
tus.    i  Vid  Palsphatus,  IV  ) 

Afif  DOB,  I.  a  celebrated  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  north- 
west of  Diospolis  Parva.  Strabo  (813)  describes  it  as 
once .  next  to  Thebea  in  sise,  thou|^  reduced  iii  his 
days  to  a  small  place.  The  same  writer  mentions  the 
palace  of  Memnon  in  this  city,  built  on  the  plan  of  the 
labyrinth,  thongh  less  intricate.  Osiris  had  here  a 
splendid  temple,  in  which  neither  vocal  nor  instru- 
meotal  music  was  allowed  at  the  commencement  of 
sacrifices.  Plutarch  {de  la.  ct  Os.  359,  471,  Wy'tt.) 
makes  this  the  true  burial-place  of  Osiris,  an  honour 
to  which  BO  many  dties  of  Egypt  aspired ;  he  also  in- 
forms us  that  ttw  more  distinguished  EOTptians  fre- 
quently selected  Abydos  for  a  place  of  sepulture. 
{Zocga,  dc  Obcl.  284, — Creuzer^t  CovtTtuni.  Herod.  1, 
97.)  All  this  proves  the  high  antiquity  of  this  city, 
and  accounts  for  the  consideration  in  which  it  was  held. 
AmmianuB  Morcellinus  states  (19,  12)  that  there  was 
a  venr  ancient  oracle  of  the  god  B.esa  ia  this  place,  to 
which  applications  were  wont  to  be  made  omiy  and 
in  writing.  (Compare  Euteb.  H.  E.  6,  41.)  Almloa 
is  now  a  neap  of  ruins,  as  its  modem  name,  Ma^uni, 
implies.  The  ancient  appell^ion  has  been  made  to 
signify,  by  the  aid  of  the  Coptic,  "  abode,  or  habita- 
tion, common  to  maay."  {Creuzer,  I.  c,  1, 100.) — II. 
An  andent  city  in  Myda,  in  Asia  Minor,  founded  by 
the  ThiadanSf  and  still  inhalHted  by  them  afiei  the 
Trojan  war.  Homer  (A.  S,  837)  represents  it  as  un- 
der the  sway  of  prince  Asius,  a  name  associated  with 
many  of  the  earliest  religious  traditions  of  the  ancieitf 
world  {vid.  Asia).  At  a  later  period  the  Milesians 
sent  a  strong  colony  to  this  place  to  aid  their  com- 
merce with  the  shores  of  the  Tropontis  and  £uxine. 
iSlraio,  691.— 3^-  8, 62.)  Abydoa  was  directly  on 
the  Hellespont,  in  nearly  the  narrowest  nart  of  the 
strait.  Thu,  together  vnth  its  atrong  walls  and  aaft 
harbour,  soon  mqde  it  a  place  of  impoitsnce.  It  is  re 
markable  for  its  resistance  against  Philip  the  Younger, 
of  Macedon,  who  finally  took  it,  partly  by  force,  partly 
by  Btratagem.  {Polyb.  16,  31.)  In  this  quarter,  too, 
was  lud  the  jscme  in  the  fidile  of  Hero  and  Leuider. 
Over  against  Abydoa  was  the  European  town  Scetos ; 
not  directly  (q>poaite,  however,  as  the  latter  was  some- 
what to  the  north.  The  ruins  of  Abydos  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  a  promontory  of  low  land,  called  Nagara-Bor- 
ttou,  or  Pesquies  Point.  {HobhauM'aJour.  2, 317,  Am. 
td.)  Wheeler  has  rectified  in  this  particular  the  mis- 
take of  Sandys  ( Voyage,  1 , 74),  who  supposed  the  mod- 
em castle  of  NatoUa  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Abydoa.  The  castles  Chanik-Kaletn,  or  Sidtanie- 
Kuetti,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  and  Chelit-Bawri,  or  Ke- 
lidir-Bahar,  on  the  European  shore,  are  called  by  the 
Turks  Bogaz-HtBtarUri,  and  by  the  Franks  the  old 
castles  ofNatoIia  and  Roumelia.  The  town  of  Cka- 
Twk-Kalcssi,  properly  called  DardjuuUei,  haa  extend* 
ed  its  name  to  the  strait  it8eIf{.tfoiAinus,  215).  Over 
the  strait  between  Abgrdoi  and  Seatoa,  Xerxes  caused 
two  bridges  to  be  erected  when  inarching  againat 
Greece,  and  it  was  here  that,  seated  on  an  eminence, 
where  a  throne  had  been  erected  for  him,  he  surveyed 
his  fleet,  which  covered  the  Hellesjpont,  while  the 
neighbouring  plains  swarmed  with  his  innumerable 
troops.  {Herod.  7, 44.)  The  intelligent  traveller  above 
quoted  remarks :  "  The  Thradan  side  of  the  strait, 
immediately  opposite  to  Nagara,  is  a  strip  of  eton^ 
■hore,  projecting  &om  behind  two  cliffs ;  and  to  this 
■pot,  it  seems,  the  European  extremities  of  Xerxes' 
bridges  must  have  been  applied,  for  the  height  of  the 
neighbouring  cliffii  would  i^ve  prevented  the  Persian 
monarch  frtra  adjustmg  them  to  any  other  position. 
There  ia  certainlv  some  ground  to  believe,  uat  this 
was  the  exact  pcmit  of  shme  called  from  that  dreom- 
■tanee  ApohalkrA  {Sirabo,  691),  unee  thera  is,  within 
any  probable  distance,  no  other  flat  land  on  the  T^ra- 
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dsn  aid^  exi^  at  the  bottom  of  deep  bays,  the 
tihoce  of  idiieh  would  ban  doubled  the  width  of  the 
passage.  Sestos  was  not  oppoute  to  the  Asiatic  town, 
nor  waa  the  Hellespont  in  this  caae  called  the  StraUs 
of  SestoB  and  Abydoi>,  but  the  Straits  of  Abydoa. 
Bestos  was  so  much  nearer  the  Propontis  than  the 
other  town,  that  the  ports  of  the  two  places  were  80 
stadia,  oi  more  than  3  1-2  miles  from  each  other. 
The  bridges  were  on  the  Propontic  aide  of  Abydoa, 
bat  on  the  opposite  qaarter  of  Sestoa ;  that  is  to  saj, 
thej  were  on  the  coasts  between  the  two  cities,  but 
nearer  to  the  first  than  to  the  last."  {Hohhmue,  I.  e.) 
The  ancient  accounU  make  the  strait  in  this  qaarter 
seven  stadia,  or  67S  paces,  broad,  bat  to  modem  trav- 
eil«v  it  aj^pean  to  be  nowhere  leia  than  a  mile 
acnwa. 

AcAciLLifl.    Va.  Svmplement. 

Ac^cisicM,  a  town  of  \rcadia,  situate  on  a  hill  call- 
ed Acaeeaiua,  and  lying  near  Lycosura,  in  the  south- 
western angle  of  Uie  country.  Mercury  Acacesius 
was  w<nshipped  here  {Paiu.  6,  36).  Some  make  the 
efnthet  equivalent  to jt^dtvdc  kokoS  napairuc,  nuUau 
nw/t  aueter,  ranking  Mercury  among  the  dei  OMtrvnet 
iSpanh.  ad  CaOim.  H.  in  D.  143.— Heyne,  ad  U.  16, 
166). 

AcAcios,  I.  a  disciple  of  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Cssa- 
rea,  whom  he  succeeded  in  338  or  S40.  He  was  sur- 
uamed  Hovo^a^/Mf-  (Lutau),  and  wrote  a  Life  of 
Eiaehiiu,  not  extant ;  17  volumes  of  Conauntariea 
m  Eedatiaalet ;  and  6  vohimes  of  JVtseeUoKKf.  Aca- 
cius  waa  the  leader  of  the  sect  called  Acadatu,  who 
denied  the  Son  to  be  of  the  same  substance  as  the 
Father.  {Socr.  Hitt.  3,  A.—Epiph.  Har.  l%.^Fahr. 
Bibl.  Gr.  6,  19.— Cam's  IM.  Hist.  1,  S06.>— II.  A 
patriarch  of  Constantin<^le  in  471,  who  eatabluhed 
Uia  lupoiority  of  his  see  over  the  eastern  bishops. 
He  was  a  frvoorite  with  the  Emperor  Zeno,  who  pro- 
tected lum  against  the  pope.  Two  letters  of  his  are 
extant,  to  Petrus  Trallo,  and  Pope  Simplicius.  {Tkeo- 
dor.  6, 93. — Caxe,  1, 417.)— III.  A  bishop  of  Bertea,  as- 
sisted at  the  Council  of  Constantinople  m  381.  {Tke- 
odoT.  b,  32.) — IV.  A  bishop  of  Mehtene,  in  Armenia 
Minor,  present  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431,  and 
has  left  in  the  Councils  (vol.  3)  a  HomUy  agtantt 
Nettorhu  (Nieepkor.  16,  17.— Cmw  1.  417).— V.  A 
Ushop  of  Amida,  Astingaisbed  for  inety  and  diarity 
in  having  sold  chnrcb-plate,  dec,  to  redeem  7000  Per- 
sian prisoners  on  the  Tigris,  in  Mesopotamia.  His 
death  is  commemorated  in  the  Latin  Gbnreh  on  April 
9th.    {Soer.  7,  21—  Fabr.  BM.  Or.  ^  10.) 

AcACUS.    Vid.  Supplement.' 

AcADtitiA,  I.  a  ponie  garden  or  grove  in  the  mboiba 
of  Athens,  about  6  stadia  from  the  city,  named  from 
Academus  or  Hecademus,  who  left  it  to  the  citizens  fbr 
gymnastics  {Ptuu-  1. 29).  It  was  surrounded  with  a 
wallbyHtppanAi8(j$tii'((.);  adomedwithBtatnes,tem- 
ples,  and  sepulchres  of  illustrious  men ;  planted  with 
olive  and  plane  trees ;  and  watered  by  the  Cephissus. 
The  olive-tzees,  accMdinE  to  Athenian  &Uea,  were 
feared  fiom  la^  r«s  taken  nom  the  sacred  olive  in  Uie 
Ereditheam  (&Aof.  (Ed.  Cd.  730.— Paw.  1.  30),  and 
afibrded  the  oil  given  as  a  prize  to  victors  at  the  Pana- 
thenean  festival  (ScluA.  I.  e. — Suid.  v.  Moptat).  The 
Academy  suffered  severiy  during  the  mege  of  Athens 
by  Sylla;  many  trees  being  cat  down  to  supply  tim- 
ber wr  machines  of  war  {Afftan,  B.  5f.  80).  Few 
zatnata  could  be  more  fimHuable  to  philosophy  and 
the  Mnses.  Within  this  enclosure  Plato  possessed,  as 
part  of  his  humUe  patiimony,  a  small  garden,  in  which 
ne  opened  a  school  for  the  reception  of  those  inclined 
to  attend  his  instructionB(2)iiv.J[<.  Vii.Plat.).  Hence 
arose  the  Aeadtvdc  sect,  and  hence  t'he  term  Academy 
has  desemided,  though  ■horn  of  many  early  honours, 
even  to  our  own  times.  The  uipdiation  Academia  is 
ficquflotly  used  in  idiiloBopfaical  wriUngs,  espediUy  in 
Geezo,  as  indicative  of  the  Academie  sect.  In  tUi 
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sense,  Diogenes  Laeitius  makes  a  threefiitd  divinon  of 
the  Academy,  into  the  Old,  the  MtddU,  and  the  JVne- 
At  the  head  of  the  be  puU  Plato,  at  the  head  of 
the  Middle  Academy,  Arcesilaus,  and  (rf'the  lfev>.  La- 

Sdes.  SextusEmpiricua  enumerates  five  divisionfl  of 
B  fidktwera  of  Plato.    He  makei  Plato  fbnnder  of 
the  1st  Academy ;  Aroeailaiis  ofUwSd;  Cmeadasof 
the  3d ;  Philo  wd  Chaimides  of  the  4tfa ;  Antiocduis  of 
the  5th.    Cicero  recognises  only  two  Aeadenues,  the 
Old  and  JV«u>,  and  malws  the  latter  commence  as  above 
Vith  Arcesilaus.    In  enumerating  those  of  the  Old 
Academy,  he  beeins,  not  with  Plato,  but  Democritus, 
and  gives  them  m  die  following  order :  Democritus, 
Aoazagcnras,  Empedocles,  Parmenides,  Xnaophancs, 
Socrates,  Plato,  Speusippus,  Xenocntes,  Polemo, 
Crates,  and  Crantor.    In  the  New,  or  Younger,  he 
mentions  Arcesilaus,  Lacydes,  Evander,  Hegesinus, 
Cameadea,  Clitomachus,  and  Iliilo.   (Aead.  Quasi. 
4,  6.)    If  we  follow  the  distinction  laid  down  by  Di- 
ogenes, and  alluded  to  above,  the  Old  Academy  will 
consist  of  those  followers  of  Plato  who  taught  the 
dodrine  of  their  maator  without  mixtare  or  corrupdon ; 
the  Miidie  will  embrace  those  who,  by  certain  inno- 
vadons  in  the  manner  of  plulosophbing,  in  some  meas- 
ure receded  from  the  Platonic  system  without  entirely 
desertinff  it ;  while  the  JV^nvwill  begin  wiUi  those  who 
relinquisned  the  more  obnoxious  tenets  of  Arcesilaus, 
and  restored,  in  some  measure,  the  declining  reputa- 
tim  of  the  Hatonic  school. — H.  A  villa  of  Cicero 
near  Pateoli  {Pliny,  31,  2).   As  to  the  quantity  of  the 
penult  in  Academta,  Forcrilini  {Lei.  Toi.  Lot.)  makes 
it  common.    Bailey  cites  Dr.  Parr  in  favour  of  its  being 
always  long  in  the  best  writers.    Mahby  (in  MoreWa 
Thes.)  gives  'Axadriftia,  and  'Axai^/taa.  Hnmann 
(ttd AriBlojdi.  Nub.  1001)makesthepenaltof'Aaad9/wo 
short  by  natnre,  bat  lengthened  by  Uieforae  of  the  ac- 
cent, as  the  term  was  fii  common  and  frequent  use. 
(Compare  the  remarks  of  the  same  mcbailK,  in  hia 
woric  dt  Mttrit,  p.  86,  Gla^.) 

AcAD£Mtra,  an  ancient  hero,  whom  some  identify 
mth  Cadmus.  According  to  others  {Plut.  Thca.  83), 
he  was  an  Athenian,  who  disclosed  to  Castor  and 
PoUoz  the  place  where  Theseus  had  secreted  their 
sister  Helen,  after  having  carried  her  off  from  Spaita ; 
and  is  said  to  have  been  highly  honcured,  bn  this  ae- 
eonnt,  by  the  Lacedemonians.  From  him  the  garden 
of  the  Academia,  presented  to  the  people  of  Athena, 
is  thought  to  have  been  named  (tftd.  Academia). 

AcALANDius,  or  AcALYNDBCs,  8  Hver  of  Magna 
Gnecia,  falling  into  the  Bar  of  Tarentum.  Pliny  (8, 
8)  places  it  to  the  north  of  Heradea,  but  incorrectly, 
since,  Bceordinf^  to  Strabo  (S88),  it  flowed  in  the  tI- 
cinity  of  Thnru.  The  modem  name,  aeeoidinff  to 
D'Anville,  is  the  SalenireUa;  but,  according  to  Mon- 
nert  (9,  3,  S31),  the  Roceandlo. 

AcAnAims,  I.  a  name  given  to  the  island  of 
pnia,  frtim  the  promontory  Acunas.  J9.) — u. 
An  Athenian  true. 

Acahas,  I.  a  promontory  cfCymaa,  to  the  north- 
west of  Piqihos.  It  is  snrmonnted  by  two  sugarioaf 
summits,  and  the  remarkable  appearance  wtuch  it  thus 
presents  to  navigators  as  they  approach  the  island  on 
this  side,  cauaea  them,  according  to  I^iny  (6,  31 ),  to 

f'  « the  name  of  Acamantts  to  the  whole  island. — II. 
eon  of  Theseus  and  Phssdra.  He  was  deputed  to 
accompany  IXomede,  wh«i  the  latter  was  sent  to  Troy 
to  dcnwnd  Helen.  Dorbig  Us  stay  at  Troy  he  became 
the  ftther  of  Munitus  by  Laodicea,  one  of  the  dau^h, 
ters  of  Priam.  He  afterward  went  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  was  one  of  the  warriors  enclosed  in  the  wooden 
horse.  On  his  return  to  Athens,  he  gave  name  to  the 
tribe  Acamantis.  (Paw.  10,  26- — Quini.  Sm.  13. — 
Hygrn.  106.) 

AoAHFSis,  a  rrrer  of  Colchis,  mnning  into  the  Eux- 
ine;  the  Gioefci  called  it  Aeanmsh  from  its  impetncme 
;  ooon^  wUdi  forbade  qipieaen  to  the  shore,  a,  won. 
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Ma/a^iC.  tnfUcae.  Ttus  name  more  paitknilaily  ai^lied 
to  il«  mooUi ;  the  true  appellation  in  the  interior  was 
Am.   {Arriam,  Per.  M.  Eux.  1 19,  BUuk.) 

AcAicnoc,  I.  •  city  near  Mt.  Athos,  foauled  by  a 
cdtay  ot  Andrim,  on  a  amaU  nadt  of  land  eonnect- 
tag  the  promoatory  of  Atboa  with  the  continent  Stra- 
bo  {BpU.  I.  7, 330)  places  it  oa  the  Kngilinis  Sinoa, 
m  does  PUdoorr  (p.  82),  but  Herodotua  £itinetly  fix  en 
k  on  the  StiTMunieas  Sinus  (6, 44 ;  7, 33),  as  well  as 
Seywios  (w.  646)  and  Mela  (3, 3),  and  their  opinions 
BMSt  amail  a^nst  tfas  two  auttuuB  ^ve  mention- 
ed iUaiMrt  (7,451)  snnNMM  the  dij  to  ban 
ikmi  en  Ibe  Singitieiu  SmtM,  the  haiboar  tm  the  Si- 
SbTiDatrieitB.  On  the  oilier  hand,  Gail  (G«^gr. 
iHend.  S,  ^.—AOmm,  Ind.  9.—Atiat.  4e»  Carta, 
p.  Sl>  nakeatwo  places  of  this  nama  to  have  existed, 
•oe  on  the  StiymMuetis,  the  other  on  the  ^ngiticDs 
Sam*.  PnbMj  Entmm  ia  the  mte  of  Amaent  Acan- 
Ihos.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  a  harbour  named  Panormns, 
pnbahlT  iu  haven  (p.  82. — Cnuner's  Aju.  Qreeee,  I, 
tStr—WmlfoU't  CoUeet.  1.  S3S).  Thtt  Persian  fleet 
ilespntcfaed  oader  Mardonius,  suffered  severely  in 
dwAHng  the  |Hom(Hitoiy  of  Athos  ;  and  Xerxes,  to 
want  ifliinat  a  nmilar  accident,  caused  a  canal  to  be 
mg  thiuugh  the  neck  ot  land  on  which  Acanthus  was 
■inMad;  tfantoghthia  his  fleet  was  conducted.  {He- 
raij  7^0.)  From  the  languMe  of  Jnrenal  (lA,  173), 
and  the  genoal  saicasm  of  Plitrf  (6,  1,  "porUntota 
Grmda  wtmlaaa."),  many  regard  this  account  of  the 
e*asd  as  a  fable,  invnited  by  the  Greeks  to  magnify  the 
expeditiou  of  Xerxes,  and  thus  increase  their  own  re- 
wnm.  But  vestigea  of  the  canal  were  visible  in  the 
tima  of  .£ban  (tf.  A.  13, 20) ;  modem  travellers  also 
fiaea««r  tncei  of  it  iChmtatl-Oa^^,  K<w.  FiUo- 
r«*f«e  S,  3,  l4».  —  Wal])oU,  I  c).— II.  A  of 
I^gypC,  tho  saatbenuDOst  in  the  MemphiUc  Nome. 
Ptotemy  gives  it  a  phiral  form,  probably  from  the 
Utnof  thickets  in  iU  vicinity,  tUav^tu ;  Strabo  (809) 
adopts  the  npoalsT  form,  as  does  also  Diodams  Sicu- 
ba  (1, 97).  nalany  plaoes  this  city  15  minutes  (hs- 
bam  Memhia.   It  is  the  modem  Datlutr. 

Acjuraav.    rid.  St^plamcitt. 

AcAUAVfa,  a  eooatrr  of  Gneee  Proper,  along  the 
mteii  ooaal,  having  .£lolia  on  the  east.  The  natu- 
nl  bnadnj  on  the  .^kolian  side  vras  the  Acheloits, 
bat  it  was  doI  defimtdly  regarded  as  the  dividing  limit 
aMaltte^enodoftheRomandomiinon.  (5frai.450.) 
Acaraaasa  «Bs  ftr  the  moat  part  a  prodttcdve  countiy, 
vnftjaad  haiboon  {S^ftrnx  13).  The  inhaltttaiila, 
howucL,  wan  bot  Bttle  lodiped  to  eommetdal  inters 
coairae  w^  thai  na^ibours ;  they  were  almost  con- 
sCaatff  engaged  in  war  against  the  .£tolians,  and  con- 
faqneady  renainttl  &r  behind  the  rest  of  the  Greeks 
in  enkine.  Hence,  too,  we  find  scarcely  any  city  of 
■ivertanee  widmi  tfasir  territories ;  for  Anaetoriom 
and  Leneas  wan  fimndad  by  Corinthian  cdopies,aDd 
fioMd  BO  port  of  Oe  nation,  though  they  engrossed 
BCoAr  aH  ito  tnOe.  Not  oidy  Leucadia,  indmd,  but 
iIbo  Cffhaltiina,  bhaea,  and  other  adjacent  islands, 
were  commonly  regarded  as  a  geographica]  porUrai  of 
Acanaaia,  thoogb,  politically  considered,  they  did  not 
bdsng  to  it,  being  inhdiited  by  a  different  race.  <JMa»- 
atrt,  8, 33.)  Hie  Acananiaos  and  .'Etolians  were  d»- 
aended  frnm  the  aame  parent-etock  of  the  Leleges  or 
Oueica,  though  abnoat  constantly  at  variance.  The 
inoat  impBftMt  event  for  the  Aeamanians  was  the  u- 
nval  snKNig  them  of  AlenuBon,  son  of  Amphiaraus, 
who  cane  with  a  band  of  Aigtve  settlers  a  short  time 
tmnam  to  the  "bniBn  war.  and  antted  the  inhabitanU 
«f  Ae  land  and  his  own  followers  into  one  nation. 
Ss  new  tsnileriea  wen  called  Aeamania,  and  the 
AaanMPtfana  The  oiini  ttf  the  name  Aoar- 
nMa.hsnuiu.  is  unreitain  It  was  iKNuently  not 
VMd  in  tfae  age  <rf  Hoomt,  who  is  silent  about  it, 
*fc<^gh  he  tntiaais  by  name  the  .£tolians,  Cnretes, 
the  iiihJdnii  of  the  FrhinMW,  and  the  Tekboaus 


or  Taphiana.  According  to  some,  it  was  derived  froia 
Acamas,  son  of  Alcmnon  {Slraho,  463. — ApoUod.  3, 
7,  l.—T/tue.  2, 102.— Paiw.  8,  24).  But  the  remark 
just  made  relative  to  the  sUence  of  Homer  about  the 
Acamanes  aeema  to  omMse  this.  More  likely  the  ap- 
pellation was  grounded  on  a  custom,  common  to  the 
united  race  of  wearing  the  hair  of  the  bead  aU  very 
$hort,  uKOp^t,  a  iiUou.,  and  xeipa,  in  imitation  of  the 
Cnretes,  who  cut  their  hair  close  in  front,  and  allowed 
it  to  grow  long  behind  {vtd.  Abantes).  The  v^toli- 
ans  and  Aeamanians  were  in  almost  constant  hoatil' 
ihr  agunst  each  other,  a  eireomstance  adverse  to  the 
idea  of  a  conuDon  origin.  It  is  enrioiis,  however,  that 
the  .^Itolians  appear  to  have  had  no  othn  object  in 
view,  in  warring  on  their  nei^boors,  than  to  compel 
them  to  form  with  them  one  common  league  ;  which 
thi^  would  scarcely  have  done  towards  peraons  of  a 
different  race.  {Miainerl,  8, 46.)  This  constant  and 
mutual  warfare  ao  weakened  the  two  ooontriea  event- 
ually, that  they  both  felt  an  ea^  prey  to  the  Macedo* 
nians,  and  afterward  to  the  Romans.  The  latter  peo- 
ple, however,  amused  the  Aeamanians  in  the  outset 
with  a  show  of  independence,  declaring  the  country  to 
be  free,  but  soon  annexed  it  to  the  province  of  Epirus. 
The  domiiiiMi  of  the  JUanans  was  far  from  beneficial  . 
to  Aeamania;  the  conntiy  socm  became  a  mere  wil- 
demcss ;  mi  as  a  remariuble  proof,  no  Rnnan  ro^ 
was  ever  made  through  Aeamania  or  .£tolia,  but  the 
public  route  lay  along  the  coast,  from  NicopoUs  on  the 
Ambracian  Gi^f  to  the  month  of  the  Acheloua.  (Jlfaa- 
Turl,  8,  60.)  The  present  state  of  Aeamania  (now 
Camia)  is  described  by  Hobhouse  (Joum.  174,  vim. 
ed.)  as  a  wilderness  of  forests  and  unpeopled  plains. 
The  people  of  Aeamania  were  in  general  of  less  re- 
fined huiits  than  the  rest  of  the  Greeks ;  and  from 
Lucian's  words  {Dial,  Meretr,  8, 327,  Sip.),  xoipimtoc 
'Axofivavioc,  their  morals  were  generally  supposed  to 
be  depraved.  Independently,  however,  of  tne  injus- 
tice of  thus  stigmatizing  a  people  on  slight  grounds, 
ctHisiderable  doubt  attaches  to  the  correctness  of  the 
received  reading,  and  the  explanation  commonly  as- 
signed to  it,  Gnyetna  eonjecturea  'J^cqpvtv{,  abd 
Eraamus,  explaining  the  adage,  &von»  tms  eorreetkm. 
(Compaie  Aty/e,  Oct.  Hut.  I,  40.)  The  Acamam- 
ans,  according  to  Censorinus  {D.  N.  19),  made  the 
year  consist  of  but  six  months,  in  which  respect  tluy 
resembled  the  Carians  ;  Plutarch  {Num.  19)  states  the 
same  fact.    (Compare  F^ncii  Jfeno/.  p.  7.) 

AcABNAB  and  AxPHoriaus,  sons  oi  Aknuem  and 
Cdfirboe.  AIcnuMO  having  been  dain  by  the  hrothen 
of  Alphedboea,  his  former  vnk,  Calllrhoe  obtained  from 
Jupiter,  b^  her  prayers,  that  her  two  sons,  then  in  the 
cradle,  might  grow  up  to  manhood,  and  avenge  their 
&tber.  On  reaching  man's  estate,  they  dew  Pronous 
«ad  Agenor,  brothns  of  Alpbedbcaa,  and,  soon  afW, 
Pb^ensher&tbei.  Acamaa,  according  to  some,  gave 
name  to  Aeamania;  but  m^Acamaiua.  (Paus.  8,34.) 

AcASTDs,  son  of  Pelias,  lung  of  lolcos  in  Thessdy. 
Peleua,  whUe  in  exile  at  his  court,  was  fidsely  accused 
bjr  As^^damia,  or,  as  Horace  calls  her,  Hippolyte,  the 
vnie  01  Acastos,  of  improper  conduct.  The  monajch, 
believing  the  charge,  wd  Peleus  out,  nnder  the  pre- 
tence of  a  hunt,  to  a  Iimely  part  of  Mount  Pelum,  and 
there,  having  deprived  him  of  oveiy  means  of  defence, 
left  him  ei^osed  to  the  Centauia.  Chiron  came  to 
his  aid,  having  received  for  this  purpoae  a  sword  from 
Vulcan,  which  he  gave  to  Peleua  as  a  means  of  de- 
fbnce.  According  to  another  account,  his  deliverer 
was  Mercury.  Peleua  returned  to  loIcos,  and  slew 
the  monarch  and  hia  wife.  There  is  some  doubt, 
however,  whether  Acastus  soflered  vrUh  his  queen  on 
this  oooadon.  Ha  in  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
merdy  driven  into  exile.  {0».  Mei.  8, 306. — Henid, 
13,  86.— ilMOwl.  1,  9.  6u.—SekoL  td  AfoU.  JO.  L 
324.) 

AccA  LAOBBRTiAt  I.  more  prqieriy  Labbkiu 
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(JTcitu.  ad  Ovid.  Fatt.  3,  65),  the  wife  of  Faurtulas,  : 
shepherd  of  kinff  Numitor's  fliocka.  She  became  foe-  ' 
tcr-mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  who  had  been 
found  by  her  husband  while  exposed  on  the  baidu 
the  Tiber  and  suckled  )ty  a  ^le-wolf  Some  explain 
thstmdUion  by  making  Liipa("sfae-woir')to  hare  Men 
ft  namo  given  by  the  ahepherda  to  Larentia,  from  her 
immodest  character  {Pint.  Rom.  4) ;  a  most  impnriw- 
blfl  solution.  We  hare  here,  in  troth,  an  old  poetic 
legend,  in  whidi  the  name  Ijiientia  (Lor),  and  the  an- 
tmli  said  to  have  supplied  the  princes  with  sustenance 
(ml.  Romulus),  pmnt  to  an  EUurian  origin  for  the  &- 
Ue.  Wh«n  the  milk  of  the  wolf  failed,  the  wood- 
pecker, a  bird  sacred  to  Mara,  brought  other  food ;  oth- 
er birds,  'too,  omseented  to  auguries  by  the  Etnutans, 
hovered  over  the  bebes  to  dnve  away  the  insects. 
(^k6KA^'«  Rom.  Hut.  I,  IBS.)— II.  The  Ramans 
yearly  celebrated  ceitun  festivals,  called  Larentalia, 
a  foolish  account  of  the  origin  of  which  is  given  1^ 
Plutarch  {Qiuul.  Rom.  873).  There  is  some  resem- 
BUaee  between  Hntajdt'a  story  and  that  told  by  He- 
ndotos  (3, 1S3)  of  Rhainpsinitus,  kine  of  Egypt,  and 
the  godd^  CeiM ;  md  it  may,  therefore,  like  tno  lat- 
ter, Imve  for  its  bans  some  agricnttural  or  astronom- 
•  icol  legend.   (Consult  Baehr,  ad  Herod.  I.  e.) 

AcciA,  or,  more  correctly,  Atia,  the  sister  of  Julias 
CMar,  and  mother  of  Augustus.   Cicero  (Pkil.  3,  6) 

S'ves  her  a  high  chaiaeter.  Ghn  was  the  daughter  of 
.  ^iu  Balbos.  (Cie.  t.  e.—Stut.  Aug.  4.) 
Accivs,  I.  {Vid.  Supptemcnt.) — if  Accius  T., 
a  native  ot  Piaaurum  in  Umbria,  and  a  Roman  kni^t, 
was  the  accuser  of  A.  Cluentitu,  whom  Cicero  defend- 
ed,  B.C.  66.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Hennagons,  and  is 
praised  by  Cicero  for  accuracy  and  fiuency.  (Brut. 
99.) 

Acco,  a  general  of  the  Gauls,  at  the  head  of  the 
confederacy  fiwmed  against  the  Romans  by  the  Se- 
nones,  Camutes,  and  Treviri.  Cssar  {B.  G.  6, 4, 44), 
by  the  raptdify  of  his  march,  prevented  the  execution 
of  Acco's  plans ;  and  ordered  a  general  assembly  of 
the  Gauls  to  inquire  into  the  con&ct  of  these  nations. 
Sentence  of  death  was  pronotmmd  on  Aooo,  and  he 
was  instantly  executed. 

Al-i,  a  seaport  town  of  Fhcenida,  a  eoiuiderable 
distance  south  of  Tyre.  On  the  gold  and  silver  coins 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  struck  in  this  place  with 
Phcenician  characters,  it  is  called  Aco.  The  Hebrew 
Scriptures  (Juiga,  1,  31)  term  it  Accha,  signifying 
"strutened"  or  "confined."  Strabo  calls  it  'iiXTj 
(756).  It  was  afterward  sh4ed  Pt^emma,  in  honour 
of  Ptolemy,  son  of  I^igas,  who  fons  held  part  of  ■oiitli> 
em  Syria  under  his  sway.  Hie  Romans,  in  a  later 
age,  appear  to  have  ttuisfbrmed  the  Greek  aocnaative 
Ptolemaida  into  a  Latin  iwminatiro,  and  to  have  des- 
ignated the  city  by  this  name ;  at  least  it  is  so  vrrit- 
ten  in  the  Itin.  Antomn.  and  HierotU.  The  Greeks, 
having  changed  the  ori^al  name  before  this  into 
'Ait$,  connected  irith  it  tba  bbulous  legend  of  Her^ 
culee  having  bem  Mten  here  by  a  serpent,  end  of  Us 
having  cuira  {Axiofim)  the  wound  by  a  certain  leaf 
{Stepk.  B.  V.  TlnXefutc.)  The  compder  of  the  Etym. 
Magn.  limits  the  name  of  'An;  to  the  citadel,  but  a» 
signs  a  similar  reason  for  its  origin.  (Compare  the 
learned  remarks  of  Reland,  on  the  name  of  this  atj, 
in  his  PakH.,  p.  636,  teq.)  Accfao  was  one  of  the 
dties  of  Palestme,  wUch  the  Israelites  were  onaUe 
to  take  (Judge;  1, 31).  The  city  is  now  called  Acre, 
more  property  Acea,  and  lies  at  the  northern  angle  of 
Uie  bair,  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  which  extendi,  in 
a  semicircle  of  three  leagued,  as  for  as  the  point  of 
Caimel.  During  the  crusades  it  sustained  several 
dcves.  After  the  expiUsion  of  the  KnighU  of  St.  John, 
it  fell  rapidly  to  decav,  and  vras  almost  deserted  ^1 
Sheikh  iJabar,  and,  after  him,  Djezsar  I^dia,  by  ra- 
puiing  the  town  and  harbour,  made  it  one  of  tlw  first 
■pbees  cm  &b  coast   In  modem  times  it  has  been 


rendered  celebrated  for  the  successfiil  stand  which  it 
made,  with  the  aid  of  the  British,  under  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  against  the  French,  under  Bonaparte,  who  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  after  twelve  aaswilta.  The 
strength  of  the  place  arose  in  nut  from  its  ntuation. 
The  port  of  Acre  is  bad,  but  Dr.  Clatke  (TraveU,  6, 
89)  represents  it  as  better  than  any  other  along  the 
coast.  All  the  rice,  the  staple  food  of  the  people,  en- 
ters the  country  by  Acre ;  the  master  of  which  aty^ 
therefore,  is  able  to  cause  a  fiumne  over  all  Syria. 
This  led  the  French  to  direct  their  effort*  towards  the 
possession  of  the  place.  Hence,  too,  as  Dr.  Clarke 
observes,  we  find  Acre  to  have  been  the  last  podtion 
in  the  Holy  Land  from  which  the  Christians  were  ex- 
pelled. 

ActLm,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  G«ul,  among  the  Eu- 
ganei,  nrnth  of  Patavium,  and  east  of  the  Medoacus 
Major,  or  BraHa.  ft  is  now  AteU.  (Plin.  3,  19.— 
Put.  63.) 

AciKBAs,  a  priest  of  Hercules  at  Tyre,  who  mar- 
ried Dido,  tiie  sister  of  FygnuUon  the  reigniug  mon- 
arch, and  hu  own  nieoa.  P^smaUoi  nnideied  hhn 
in  order  to  get  possession  of  ms  riches,  sad  endeav- 
oured to  conceal  lite  crime  fiom  Dido ;  but  the  shade 
of  her  husband  appeared  to  her,  and  disclosing  to  her 
the  spot  where  he  had  concealed  his  riches  during 
life,  exhorted  her  to  take  these  and  flee  from  the  coun- 
try. Dido  instantly  ob^ed,  and  leaving  I%tenicia, 
founded  Carthage  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  (  Vid.  Dido.) 
Vi^l  calls  the  hnriiand  of  Dido  Siekaut;  but  Sen-i- 
us,  ID  his  commentary,  infonns  us,  that  this  appella- 
tion of  Sickteu*  is  softened  down  from  Sickarb<: 
Justin  (18, 4)  calls  him  Acerbas,  which  appears  to  be 
an  intermediate  form.  Gesenins  (i^ten.  Mffii.,p.414) 
m^es  Sieharbat  come  from  htckarbas  ("  vir  gladii") 
or  Matieharbat  ("opus  gladii,"  i.  e.,  qui  gladio  omnia 
sua  debet).  If  we  reject  the  exphuudimi  of  Servius, 
the  name  Skhau*  may  come  from  2acAt,  punis, 
Justus." 

AoEHRjii,  I.  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  west  of  Cre- 
mona and  north  of  I^acentia ;  supposed  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  site  of  Pitsigketone ;  ctil\ed  by  Polybius 
(2,  34)  'kxi^cu,  and  regarded  as  one  of  Uie  strong- 
holds of  the  Insubres.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  Celtic  city,  Aeara  {'kxapa,  Stroho,  216),  or 
Acerrat  (Pltn.  3, 14),  south  of  the  Fo,  not  for  from  Fo- 
rum Lepidi  and  Mutina  {Mannert,  9, 170) :  Tzschudie 
incorrectly  reads  'Axfpai  for  'Axapa,  making  the  two 
places  identical.  (TzkA.  ad  Slrab.  I.  c.)— A  city 
of  (Campania,  to  the  east  of  Atella,  called  by  the 
GreelcB  'Axefiifi<u,  and  made  a  Munidpium  br  tw  Ro- 
mons  at  a  very  early  period  {Lrty,  8, 14).  It  remain- 
ed foitiiful  when  Capua  yielded  to  Hannttwl,  and  waa 
hence  destroyed  by  that  commander.  It  was  subse- 
quently rebuilt,  and  in  the  time  of  Augustus  recdved 
a  ROTian  cdony,  but  at  no  period  had  many  inhabi- 
tants, from  the  frequent  and  destructive  inandations 
oftheC3anius.  iI^rtmtaMM,d£Cal.lO»^Virg.G.2, 
3S6,  et  SdM.)  The  modem  Acerra.  stands  neariy  oq 
the  site  (Mmmert,  9, 760). 

AccnBcdaas,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  signifying  "  un* 
ahom,"  i.  e.,  ever  young  {Juv.  6, 128),  Another  fom 
is  dKeipem/i^.  Both  are  compounded  of  d  prw.y 
KetpOtfiU.,  JEd.  Ktpau,  to  cut,  uid  Kofm*  *ke  knr  of 
ike  AcM.  The  term  is  SK^ed,  however,  aa  well  to 
Bacdms  as  to  ApoUo.  (Compare  the  Lat.  nUOnsH^ 
and  Ruperti,  ad  Jim.  I.  e.) 

AcBs,  a  river  of  Asia,  on  the  confines,  according  to 
Herodotus  (8,  117),  of  the  Choraamiana,  Hyicanians, 
Parthians,  Sarangeans,  and  Thamaneans.  The  terri- 
tories itf  all  these  nations  were  irrigated  hj  it,  through 
means  of  water-courvei ;  but  when  the  Persians  con- 
quered this  part  of  Asia,  they  blocked  up  the  outlet* 
of  tlie  stream,  and  made  the  ret^iening  of  them  a 
somoe  of  tribute.  The  whole  story  is  a  very  impnb- 
aUe  one.   Reimell  thinks  that  there  is  some  alhiaiOD 
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laitb»thaOnworOdinB,lwth  oCwJadimmhun 
vaiatgooi  eoiuidenble  change*  in  their  coqnat. 

AcKsusu.    Vii.  SupfJmteot. 

AcisA*.     Vii.  Supj^MMQt. 

AnOA*.    FiiiL  SapflaueaL 

AodKBS,  a  Wje  uid  rapid  riwc  of  India,  fiJling 
into  the  Indue  It  is  ctnuDonly  aappoaed  to  be  the 
RoBO,  but  Rennell  makes  it,  more  eormAly,  the  Je- 
wib.    iVtrntaWa  drmm.  aitd  Aao.  of  Ike  Atk-) 

AcBUffs,  I.  *  ■nmeme  of  Apollo,  under  which  he 
ma  mr^dpped  in  Etia,  where  be  had  a  splendid  tem- 
ple in  the  agon.  Hue  soniame  ia  the  same  as  'AXc^i- 
cassf,  and  means  the  aveitar  of  evil. — ^11.  {Vid.  Svp- 
plnsBt.) 

Aoaiu.    Ft^  JE»tte». 

AcBSTOKmus.    Vta^  Supptement. 

AcasTOB,  I.  an  anciaU  statuaiy  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias  (6, 7, 2).  Ue  was  a  native  of  Coosso^  or  at  least 
exerted  his  ut  there  for  some  time,  and  was  the  &- 
tfaer  of  that  Amphion  who  was  the  pupil  of  Ptolichus 
of  CstejiB.  Pl^idwa  lived  about  Olymp.  80,  83, 
andAeeato  mBithww  been  his  contcmporaiy .  {SilHg, 
DitL  a/ Am.  Arlitit.) — 11.    Fid.  SuppIemenL 

AcoMAj  'Axafs,  a  sozname  of  Pal^.  Her  temple 
nuBg  the  Damuans,  in  Apulia,  contained  the  arms  of 
Diomede  and  lua  feUowers.  It  waa  defended  bj  dogs, 
whicb  fwraed  en  the  Greeks,  but  fiereelr  attacked  all 
fltbcz  POTMM  (ArisW.  de  ifn-a&.).~II.  Cerea  waa 
abo  caned  Aehaa,  6am  her  grief  (d;^oc)  at  the  loss  of 
Prue(«|uua(/*&U.  at  Js.  tt  Oa.).  Other  explanations  are 
^nnby  tbtaebfitiMat  {ad Ariaiopk.  Acham. 674).  Con- 
■ak  also  KmmUt  and  Bntnti,  ad  loc.,  and  Suidaa,  t.  v. 

Acaao,  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  great  ^Eo- 
lie  race.  (Vid.  Adusa  and  Gneda,  especially  the  latter 
aitide.) 

AoLMtanf,  the  finnder  of  the  Penian  monarchy, 
awifcig  to  aone  wntexa,  who  identi^  him  wiUi  the 
Gitm  Sriid,  or  DfeaueM,  of  the  OnaAai  hi^tians 
{wtL  Peraa).  The  genealogy  of  the  royal  line  ie  giv> 
ea  by  HerodaCns  (7,  1 1)  from  Achvmenes  to  Xerxes. 
The  eaifier  deaeent,  as  given  by  the  Grecian  writers, 
and  according  to  which,  Perses,  son  of  Perseus  and 
Andnmeda,  was  the  first  of  the  line,  and  the  individual 
bsB  whom  the  Pemua  derived  their  national  appella- 
tioa,iBpaf^Maloiu.  .fachylos  (i'rrs.  TftS)  makes 
the  pCTTBan*  to  have  been  first  governed  by  a  Mede, 
«ba  was  succeeded  by  his  son ;  then  came  Gyms, 
fffCMdad  by  ODe  of  his  sons  ;  next  Merdis,  Maraphis, 
Aitaqbemes,  and  Darios ;  the  last  not  being,  howev- 
a  liaeii  dsarmdst.  For  a  discnsaion  on  thia  sob- 
jMt,  esMoh  8tadey,«rf  foe.  .-  Utdna,  ad  Herod.  7, 
II,  and  ScUtx,  Ezcn*.  2,  ad  .Stek.  Pert.  I  c. 

AcwjtMtMiima,  I.  a  branch  of  the  Pernan  tribe  of 
P>iwiyadg|  named  from  Adiamenes,  the  fiiimder  of 
the  be.  Frani  this  family  Uie  kings  of  Persia  were 
dsareoded  (ifera^  1,  1S6).  Cambyses,  on  his  death- 
be^  cntiesCed  the  Adunwnides  not  to  suffer  the  king- 
don  lo^MS  iato  the  hands  of  the  Medea  (8,  66).~U. 
A  Pemaa  of  the  royal  line,  whom  Ctesias  (33)  makes 
the  biatber,  bat  Herodatos  (7,  7)  and  Diodonis  Sieii- 
lu(ll.  74)c«dltheuncteof  ArtaxcrxesL  The  lat- 
ter series  hna  Acluemenes.    (AtcAr,  ad  Cta.  t.  c. — ' 

Aca^Sami  erATio,  I.  a  place  on  the  coast  of  the 
TbncHB  OketsMuaas,  wbrn  Polyxena  was  saerificod 
(0  A*  diBdb  of  A(ddll«s,  and  where  Hecuba  killed 
IVdiuuicaCar,  who  had  mnrdraed  her  son  Polydoras.— • 
1L  tW  mt  «f  Adwtmmi  Pottw  vraa  givm  to  the 
bariMor  of  CcBoot,  m  Hnsf  m'n 
^  AcmMBtt  L  a  tea  el  Xnthne.  (Fid.  Grccia,  rel»- 
ti*«  to  the  eutf  moveaMnts  of  the  Grecian  tribes.) — 
U-  A  iMie  poet,  bora  at  Eretria,  B.C.  484,  the  very 
jea>£sdRiaswoBhia  first  prise.  W*6ndhlmeon< 
tMfim  wkh  Sopbodee  and  Enripides,  B.C.  447. 
Wkk  maA  <mapi^arm,  howevn-,  he  was,  of  course, 
BiC  vnycaoBBnfiiL  Bo  gained  th*  dnmitic  rietoiy 


only  once.  Athennue,  however  (6,  p.  370),  accuses 
Euripides  of  borrowing  from  this  poet.  The  number 
of  plays  composed  by  him  ia  not  correctly  aacertnincd- 
Suidas  (x.  v.)  gives  three  accounts,  according  to  one 
of  vriiitdi  he  eznilHted  44  plays ;  according  to  anothei; 
30 ;  while  a  third  asmgna  to  Urn  only  24.  '  Most  of 
the  plays  ascribed  to  him  by  the  ancienta  are  suspected 
by  Uasaubon  {de  Sai.  Poet.  1,  5)  to  have  been  satyric 
llie  titles  of  seven  of  his  satyiical  dramas,  and  often 
of  his  tragedies,  are  still  known.  The  extant  fragments 
of  his  pieces  have  been  collected  and  edited  by  Urlidis, 
Bonn,  1884.  He  should  not  be  confounded  with  a  la> 
ter  tragic  writer  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a  native 
of  fihraeose. — HI.  A  river,  which  faUa  into  the  Euxine 
on  the  aastom  dK»e,  above  the  Promontonum  Henele- 
um.  The  Greek  fonn  of  the  name  is  'kxaio^,  -oOvrof. 
{Arriatty  Per.  Mar.  Eux.  180,  Bianc.)— IV.  An  his- 
torian mentioned  by  the  scholiast  on  Pindar  {01.  7, 42). 
Vossius  {Hi9i.  Gr.  4,  p.  SOI)  BU|q[>oses  him  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Achsns  alluded  to  by  the  scholiist  on 
Aratus  (v.  171) ;  bat  Boecih  throws  very  gre^  doidit. 
on  the  whole  matter.  {Boeekh,  ad  5eJM.  jPtnrf.  I.  e., 
vol.  iL,  p.  166.) — V.  A  general  of  Antiochus  the  Great 
(Ftd.  Supplnnent.) 

AcHiiA,  I.  a  district  of  Thessaly,  so  named  hem  the- 
Achsi  (m'd.  Gracia).  It  embraced  more  than  Phthiotis, 
siace  Herodotus  (7,  196)  makes  it  comprehend  the 
country  along  the  A^Mdanas.  Asaoming  ibis  a*  it* 
western  limit,  we  may  consMer  it  to  have  readied  as- 
far  Bs  the  Sinus  Pelasgicus  and  Sinos  Maliacus  on  the 
east  (Manncrt,  7,  690.)  Larcher  (hiat.  d'Hercd. 
8,  7,  TaUe  Geogr.)  regards  Melitca  as  the  limit  on 
the  west,  which  lies  conRderably  east  of  the  Apida- 
nus.  That  Phthiotis  formed  only  part  of  Achaia,  ap- 
pears evident  from  the  words  of  Scymnus  (t.  604X ' 
'EiKtij'  'Axatot  itapaJuM  MtariKoi  {Gail,  ad  lec.). 
Homer  (//.  3,  368)  uses  the  term  'Ax^^Ai  «•  X'^P^t 
in  oTOosition  to  Argos,  'ApyoCt  and  seems  to  indMate 
by  the  fonner,  acoordiiig  to  one  acholiast,  the  Pdo< 
ponnesus ;  according  to  another,  the  whole  country  oc- 
cupied by  the  Hellenes  {r^  Trdcav  'ETiTi^vav  -ynv, 
SckoL  U.  8,  76). — ^11.  A  harbour  on  the  northeastern 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  mentioned  by  Arrian,  in  bis  f  m-' 
fbu  of  the  Euxine  (131,  Blanc),  and  called  by  him 
Old  Achaia  (r$v  irahuHv  'Axaiav),  The  Greeks,  ac- 
cording to  Slrabo  (416),  had  a  tradition,  that  the  iidub- 
itants  of  this  place  were  of  Grecian  origin,  and  natives' 
of  the  Boeotian  Orchomenus.  They  were  returning, 
it  aeems,  from  the  Trojan  war,  when,  missing  thetr 
way,  they  wandered  to  this  quarter.  Appian  (£.  Jtf, 
67,  102,  Sekia.)  make*  Uwm  to  have  been  Aehcana, 
but  in  other  lespeets  crancides  with  Strabo.  Miiller 
{Geach.  Hellen.  Slamme,  &c.,  1,  282)  supposes  the 
Greeks  to  have  purposely  altered  the  true  name  of  the 
peo[de  in  quMtion,  so  aa  to  make  it  resemble  Achai 
{'Axatot)t  that  they  might  erect  on  this  superstructure 
a  mere  edifice  of  &ble.— III.  A  country  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, lying  akaig  the  Sinna  CorinUuacus,  north  of 
Elis  and  Arcadia.  A  number  of  meimtaiD-streanie, 
deseendiiu:  from  the  ridges  of  Arcadia,  watered  thia  re- 
^on,  but  t^T  were  small  in  size,  and  many  mere  wiiiter- 
torrents,  llie  coast  waa  for  the  most  part  level,  and 
was  hence  exposed  to  frequent  inundations.  It  bad 
few  harbours ;  not  one  of  any  size,  or  secure  for  ships. 
On  this  account  we  find,  tlut  of  the  cities  along  the 
coast  f>f  Adiaia,  none  berame  famous  for  maritime  en- 
teqiriso.  In  otfter  reqtecta,  Achaia  may  be  ranked,  aa 
to  extent  fimitfalnesa,  and  popolBtion,  amcng  ^  mid- 
dling countries  of  Greece.  Its  prindpal  productions 
were  Itke  those  of  the  rest  (tf  the  Fdoponnesus,  name- 

Z"  ,  oil,  wine,  and  com.  {ManTtert,  8,  884. — Heeren'a 
!«n,  &o.,  3,  37.)  The  most  ancient  name  of  this 
region  was  .£gialea  or  JEIgialos,  Alyio^of,  "  ««• 
«j£r«,"  derived  from  its  peculiar  ntnation.  It  em- 
braced originally  the  territory  of  Sicsron,  nnee  here 
stood  the  eariy  wpital  of  t|w  JSgialii  ox  ^(paleniea. 
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Tbe  o^Jx  of  the  ^gialii  appears  to  connect  them 
with  the  ^reat  Ionic  ncB.  Ion,  aon  of  XiUhtu,  came 
horn  Attica,  according  to  the  received  accounts,  set- 
tied  in  this  qiuntei  (Fotw.  7, 1.— Strata.  383),  obtain- 
ed in  marriaM  ths  dangbter  of  Knw  Salimts,  and  firam 
ttiis  poiod  uiB  inhalritanta  wen  WDMnbiated  jEsia- 
leanloniaiu.  Panaaaiaa,  howeveMarobaUy' from  ouier 
BOurces  of  information,  makes  XuUniB,  not  Ion,  to 
have  aettled  here.  The  Pelaa'ei  appeal  also  to  have 
spread  over  tins  region,  and  to  have  gradaally  blended 
wi&  the  piinutivfl  inhsbitanta  into  one  commnnUy, 
under  the  name  of  Pelasgic  ^g^aleana  {Heroi.  7, 94). 
Twelve  cities  now  arose,  the  capital  bong  Heltee, 
fininded  by  Icn.  At  the  period  of  tbe  "nnjan  war, 
theae  citiea  were  mbjeet  to  the  Aehsani,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  sway  of  Agamemnon  aa  the  head  of 
Uiat  race.  Matters  continned  in  this  state  until  the 
Dorian  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesos-  The  Aehnans, 
driven  by  the  Dorians  from  Aivoa  and  Lacedamon, 
took  refuge  in  j£gialea,  under  the  guidance  of  Tisa- 
menos,  Mm  of  Orotea.  The  loniana  gave  th^  sew 
visiters  an  unwefeome  xeoeption ;  s  battle  enned,  the 
loniana  were  defeated,  and  shnt  up  in  Helice ;  and  at 
last  were  allowed  by  treaty  to  leave  this  city  unmolest- 
ed, on  condition  of  removing  entirely  from  their  fonner 
seOleraentB.  They  miffrated,  therefore,  into  Attica 
{Pout.  7,  I),  bat  soon  uker  leuft  this  latter  conntry  Ibr 
Asia  Minor  (vuLIoBOB  and  iMua).  The  Adueans  now 
took  possession  of  the  nested  territory,  and  changed 
its  name  to  Achaia.  ^aamenos  having  &llen  in  the 
war  with  the  loniana,  his  sons  and  the  other  leaders 
divided  the  land  among  themselves  by  lot,  and  hence 
the  old  division  of  twelve  cantons  or  districts,  as  well 
as  the  regal  form  of  government,  continued  until  the 
time  of  Ogygos  or  Gygos.  (Strabo,  384. — Pout.  7, 
6.~Pt^b.  2,  41.)  AAer  Uiis  monarch's  decease, 
each  city  assumed  a  republican  govenudent.  The 
Dorians,  from  the  very  first,  had  made  several  attempts 
to  drive  the  Acheans  from  their  newly-acquired  pos- 
sessions, and  had  so  fax  succeeded  as  to  wrest  mm 
them  Sicyon,  with  its  territory,  which  was  ever  after 
regarded  as  a  Dorian  state.  All  farther  attempts  at 
conquest  were  nnsuccessfbl,  from  the  defence  made 
by  die  Acheans,  and  the  aid  afforded  to  them  hy  their 
nlasgic  neighbours  in  Arcadia.  The  result  of  this 
was  an  aversKm  on  the  part  of  the  Adiaans  to  every- 
thing Dorian.  Hence  tlwy  took  no  part  with  Uie  rest 
of  the  Greeks  against  Xerxes ;  hence,  too,  we  find 
them,  even  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  alliance 
with  the  Athenians ;  though,  in  the  coarse  of  that  war, 
they  were  forced  to  remaui  neutral,  or  else  at  times, 
from  a  conadousness  of  their  weakness,  to  admit  the 
Dorian  fleets  into  th«r  hsifaoars.  {7%u«yd.  1,  III 
and  116.— Id.  3,  9.— id.  8,  3.-/(1.  2,  84.)  The 
Aeheans  preserved  their  neutrality  also  in  the  wars 
laiaed  by  the  amtntion  of  Macedon ;  but  the  result 
proved  most  unfortunate.  The  successors  of  Alex- 
ander seemed  to  consider  the  cities  of  Aduua  as 
■feir  boo^,  and  what  they  spared  became  the  prey  of 
domastic  tnuits.  Even  after  the  Peloponnesus  had 
eeased  to  oe  the  theatre  of  war,  and  a  Macedonian 
garrison  was  merely  kept  at  the  Isthmus,  the  public 
troubles  seemed  only  on  the  increase.  The  whtde 
country,  too,  began  to  be  infested  by  predatory  bands, 
whose  numbers  were  daily  augmentea  by  the  starving 
•nltivatora  of  t^e  soil.  At  length,  four  of  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  Achaia,  vis.,  Patne,  Dyme,  Tritsa,  and 
PbarB,  formed  a  mutual  league  for  tbeir  eomman  safe- 
ty. (PofyA.  S,  41.)  The  plan  succeeded,  and  soon 
ten  cities  were  numbered  in  the  allianoe.  About 
twenty-five  years  after,  Sicyon  was  induced  to  join 
the  league  the  exertions  of  Aratus,  and  he  himself 
was  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  Uie  confederacy. 
All  the  more  impertant  cities  of  tbe  Peloponnesus 
gradually  joined  the  eoaUtion.  Sparta  alone  kiept  aloof, 
and,  in  endesrauAig  to  enfbnseW  cmnpliaDce,  Ai»- 
10 


tus  was  defeated  by  the  LaeedamOnian  monaieli  Ch- 
omenes.  The  Achnan  commander,  in  an  evil  hour, 
called  in  the  aid  of  Macedon ;  for  tbon^  he  succeeded 
by  these  means  in  driving  Cleonwnes  from  Sperta,  yet 
the  Macedonians  from  tm»  time  rsmafawd  at  the  bead 
of  the  league,  and  masters  of  the  PekipmuiesBS. 
Antos  lunuelf  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealous  p<4icy  of 
Philip.  Hie  troubles  that  ensued  gave  the  Romans 
an  opportunity  of  interfCTing  in  the  affidrs  of  Greece, 
and  at  last  dorinth  was  destroyed,  and  the  Achsan 
league  annihilated  by  these  new  iimders.  (  Vid.  JEto- 
lia  and  Corinth.)  Munmhis,  tbe  Roman  general, 
caused  the  walls  of  all  the  omfedente  cities  to  be  de- 
nudiibed,  and  the  inhabitants  to  be  deprived  of  ereiy 
wariike  weapon.  The  land  was  also  converted  into  a 
Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Aduia,  embra- 
cing, besides  Achaia  pnqter,  all  the  rest  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, together  wUh  all  the  countiy  nordi  of  tbe 
isthmus,  excepting  Thessaly,  Epirus,  and  Macedonia. 
(Kid.  Epirus  and  Macedonia.)  The  dismantled  cities 
soon  becBone  deserted,  widi  the  exc^ion  of  a  few, 
and  m  what  had  been  Adiaiaproper  on^  three  remain- 
ed in  later  times,  .foinm,  .£^ra,  and  Patne.  In  our 
own  days,  the  last  alone  survives,  under  the  name  of 
Patras.  The  entire  coast  from  Corinth  to  Patras 
shows  only  one  place  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  dty, 
or,  rather,  a  lar^  village ;  this  is  YottUza,  near  Uie 
ruins  of  the  ancient  JEmasa.    (Jfonaerf,  8,  9VS.) 

AcHAicua,  a  philoso^ier,  whoee  time  is  nnknown. 
He  wrote  a  won  on  Ethics.   (Diog.  Laert.  6,  99.) 

AcHJLtN.x,  'Kxapvai  (or,  as  Stephanns  B^xantinns 
writes  the  name,  'Ax^pva),  one  of  the  most  important 
boroughs  of  Attica,  lying  northwest  of  Athens  and 
north  of  EleuHS.  It  furnished  3000  heavy-armed  men 
as  its  quota  of  troops,  which,  on  the  supposition  that 
slaves  are  not  included,  will  make  the  entire  popula- 
tion about  16,000.  (Tihuyd.  S,  SO.~Jtfiutn«rf,  8, 330.) 
This  large  number,  however,  did  not  all  dwell  in  vil- 
lages, but  were  scattered  over  the  borough,  which 
contained  some  of  the  finest  and  moat  productive  land 
in  Attica.  From  a  sarcasm  of  Aristophanes  (Aekam. 
SIS. — lb.  ibid.  332,  teqq.),  we  learn,  uat  many  of  the 
Achamenses  (' Aropve^)  followed  the  bnsthess  of  char- 
coal-buming.  Iliia  borough  belonged  to  the  tribe 
CBneis  (Oh^^c),  and  wa«  disUnt  60  stadia  from  Athens. 
iTkucyd.  8,  21.) 

AchItkb,  a  friend  of  .£neas,  whoee  fidelity  was  so 
exempl^,  that  FiduM  Achatet  became  a  proverb. 
(Virg.  Mn.  1,  312.) 

AcniLoIoES,  a  patnn^mic  given  to  the  Sirens  as 
daughters  of  Acheloos.  (Ond,  Ma.  6,  fat.  IS. — 
Gierig,  ad  loc.) 

AchblSos,  I.  a  river  of  Epirus,  now  the 
PotofM,  or  "  White  River,"  which  rises  in  Mount  Rn- 
dus,  and,  after  dividing  Acamania  from  ^tolia  {Strab. 
400),  foils  into  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus.  It  was  a  largo 
and  rapid  stream,  probably  the  largest  in  all  Greece, 
and  formed  at  its  mouth,  depoeitiwis  of  mud  and 
sand,  a  number  of  small  islands  called  Eehinedes. 
the  god  of  this  river  was  the  son  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  or  of  the  Son  and  Terra.  Fable  speaks  of  a 
contest  between  Hercules  and  the  river  god  for  the 
hand  of  Deianira.  The  deity  of  the  Acfaelous  assu- 
med the  form  of  a  bull,  but  Hercules  was  victorious 
and  tore  off  one  of  his  horns.  His  opponent,  upon 
this,  having  received  a  bom  from  Amalthea,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanus,  gave  it  to  the  victor,  and  obtained  ate 
own  in  return.  Another  aoconnt  (OsmI,  Met.  9,  68) 
makes  him  to  have  first  assumed  the  form  of  a  serpent, 
and  afterward  that  of  a  bull,  and  to  have  retired  in 
disgrace  into  the  bed  of  the  river  Thoaa,  which  thence- 
forward was  denominated  Acheloos.  A  third  Verricm 
of  the  fable  rtatea,  tiiat  the  Ndads  took  the  horn  of 
the  conquered  deitv,  and,  after  fflling  It  with  the  vati- 
ons  productioos  oftlie  seasons,  gave  U  to  the  goddess 
ofpMi^tWheiieetbe  origin  ofneconmcopto.  Thtj 
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xrbo  pniend  to  see  in  histoty  an  exjjlanatum  of  this  le- 
gend, make  the  riv«r  Adielous  to  have  laid  waste,  by 
lU  fteqoent  inundations,  the  plains  of  Calydon  Thia. 
intradBCtng  coi^iiwon  unong  the  landfoaiks,  becanie 
the  oeeuioti  of  Mntinaal  wan  between  the  .£toiiiBs 
and  Aeanianuu.  whose  territories  the  rWer  divided 
as  above  staled,  oi^  Heieules.  1^  means  of  dikes,  re- 
atn^Md  rta  nnges,  and  mads  the  eonne  of  the  stream 
ttiufonn.  Hence,  according  to  this  explanation,  the 
aeiyeat  denoted  the  windings  of  the  stream,  and  the 
ball  its  sweldtts  and  impetuosity,  while  the  tearing  off 
of  AeAem  nnre  to  the  turainc  away  of  a  part  of  the 
■Bleisofthe  irver,  by  means  oT  a  canal,  the  lesnH  of 
wUefa  dnhiitw  was  shown  in  the  feitility  tbtA  succeed- 
ed  {DM.  &e.  4,  35.)  The  Adielous  must  have 
been  eonndered  a  river  of  great  antiquity  as  well  as 
MjcbiUj,  since  it  is  often  intioduced  as  s  generai  rep- 
fcsentative  of  rivers,  and  is  likewise  frequently  used 
ttt  the  dement  of  vrater,  {Evitath  ad  II.  21,  194.— 
Barif.  Bacck.  635. — Id.  Androm.  1^7.— Ariatopk. 
Ifnftr.  381— //eya«,  ad  IL  SI,  194  )  The  reason 
at  this  pecidiar  use  of  the  term  will  be  found  in  the 
remaiks  of  the  echoliast.  The  Acheloiis  was  the  lar- 
gest liver  in  ^nnu  and  ^Et(4ia,  in  whidi  quarter  were 
Uie  early  settlements  of  the  P^asgtc  race,  from  whom 
the  Gnwka  derived  so  much  of  thinr  religion  and  my- 
tboion.  HenM  the  fieqoent  directions  of  the  Oiaela 
at  DKUOft,  **to  saattee  to  the  Acheloos,**  and  hence 
iIh  iBine  of  the  sferaam  beeame  asaodated  with  some 
of  their  ddest  idigious  rites,  and  was  eventually  osed 
in  the  lugiuge  of  poetry  as  an  appellation,  xar"  i^oxw, 
for  the  duoantof  water  and  for  nvera,  as  stated  above 
CAxrAvof  wiw  v^^oit  OAjp).— II.  There  was  an- 
odker  livet  of  the  same  name,  of  which  nothing  ferther 
is  known, ttua  that,  aecordiiig  to  I^nsaniBs  (8, 88),  it 
ftnvad  Aom  tbnt  Sipyhu.  Horaer,  in  relating  the 
story  afNwike  (B.  S4,  615),  speaks  of  the  &sen 
nouiilaDis  IB  Sinins,  where  are  the  beds  of  the  god- 
dee»-nympfas,  who  dance  around  the  Acheloiis. — III. 
A  river  of  Thossily,  flowing  near  Lamia.  (&raA.434.) 

AcnSDirs,  a  b<n(>iigh  of  the  tribe  Hippothoontis,  in 
Attica.   {SUwk.  B.^'Aruta^.  Ealea.  860.) 

JUtriaox.  I.  a  river  of  Epmis,  rinng  in  die  motmt- 
ains  to  the  weat  of  the  chain  of  Pinous,  and  falling 
into  the  lonianseanear  Glyky*  Ltmm  (J^'KvKi^Xtaifv) 
b  the  eaily  peat  of  its  course,  it  finins  the  Palua 
Adtensim  {^Axepovaia  Kifuni),  and,  after  emerging 
faoB  this  sheet  of  vrater,  dis^pears  under  grounoC 
fasswUd  it  again  rises  and  parsnes  its  coarse  to  the 
sea.  9bnbo  (384)  ai^ss  mention  of  this  stream  only 
after  its  bniag  the  Pdns.  Achenisia,  and  appears  to 
hm  been  anaeapiainted  with  the  previous  part  of  its 
eooiBa:    TbotTdides,  m  the  other  band  (1, 46),  would 
seen  la  have  susnndexstood  the  information  which  he 
had  reeefved  leqiectiiig  it.   His  accoont  is  certainly  a 
coofased  flOBi  and  has  given  rise  to  an  inacconcy  in 
ITAMvilk'B  map.    Tlw  error  of  D'AnvUle  and  others 
coDsats  in  plaang  the  Palus  Achemsia  directly  on  the 
Beast,  and  the  city  of  Gphyre  at  its  nortlieastem  ex- 
tteuoty  ;  in  the  Maition  of  the  latter  contradicting  the 
«eiy  words  of  the  writer  on  whom  they  rely.  No 
ether  aariei<  authority  places  the  Palus  Achemsia  on 
the  coast.    Pausaaias  (1,  17)  makes  the  marsh,  the 
river,  sad  the  city,  to  have  been  situated  in  the  interior 
sf  TheapeaiiB ;  and  he  mentinis  also  the  stream  Co- 
cyta*  (wfekb  be  st^es  fidup  dryjtfawen),  as  being  in 
une  quarter.    He  likewise  states  it  as  his  opin- 
ioo.  d»t  Homer,  having  visited  Aese  rivers  in  the 
eoorae  of  faia  wanderings,  assigned  them,  on  account 
•C  their  peculiar  nature  and  properties,  a  place  among 
Privets  of  the  hnrer  world.   Tlw  poets  makoAche- 
na  w  hm  been  the  son  of  Sol  and  Tern,  and  to 
hawhaea  psecmitaled  into  tiw  infbmal  regkms,  and 
thcK  chogcd  mlo  a  river,  for  havlt^  sopidied  the 
TStana  with  water  dnriag  die  wax  whidi  they  waged 
arsth.^ii«.  Hanes its  w«te»  wen  muddy  and  bit- 


ter ;  and  it  wa&  the  slream  over  which  the  souls  oftbs 
dead  were  first  conveyed.  TheAcberonis  represent- 
ed under  the  form  of  an  old  man  arrayed  in  a  humid 
vestment.  He  reclines  upon  an  urn  of  a  doA  col- 
our. In  Viigil  and  later  poets  Acheron  sometimes 
designates  the  lower  wond. — II.  A  river  of  Brut- 
tium,  flowing  into  the  Mare  Tyrrhenum  a  short  distance 
below  Pandosia.  Alexander, king  of  Epims,  wbohad 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  Tarentines,  lost  his  life  in  pass- 
ing this  river,  being  slain  by  a  Lucanian  exile.  He  had 
been  warned  by  an  oracle  to  beware  of  tho  Acherusian 
waten  and  the  ci^  Pandosia,  but  supposed  that  it  re- 
ferred to  Epims  and  not  to  Italy.  {Justin,  12.  2. — 
LtB.  8.  34.)— nr.  A  river  of  Elis,  which  ialls  into  the 
Alpbeus.  On  its  banks  were  temples  dedicated  to 
Cetcs,  Proserpina,  and  Hades,  which  were  held  in  high 
veneration.  {Strab.  344.) — IV.  A  river  of  Bithynia, 
near  the  cavern  Achemsia,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  He- 
raclea.    (.AjptiUm.  Rhod.  2,  745.) 

AcnSBONTiA,  I.  a  town  of  Bruttium,  placed  by  Pliny 
on  the  river  Acheron  {P/in.  3,  5). — II.  A  city  of 
Lucania,  now  Accrenza,  on  the  ctHifines  of  Apulia. 
It  was  situated  high  up  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  and 
from  its  position  is  called  by  Horace  -mdita  Ache' 
Tontia,  "the  neat  of  Acherontia."  Procopnis  roeaks 
of  it  as  a  strong  fortress  io  his  days.  {Hm^.  Od.  3, 
4,  14,  ct  tdtU.  ad  loc. — Proam.  3,  23.) 

AcRaBvsiJ^  I.  a  lake  in  Epims,  into  vriiich  the 
Aebeion  flows.  {Vid.  Acharon.) — II.  According  to 
BontB  modem  expounders  of  fable,  a  lake  in  Egypt, 
neat  Memphis,  over  which  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were 
conveyed,  previous  to  their  being  judged  for  the  ac- 
tions of  their  past  lives.  The  authority  cited  in  sup- 
port of  this  is  IHodorus  Siculus  (f,  92).  A  proper 
ezaminaUtm  of  the  passage,  however,  wUl  lead  to  tlw 
followingcondusiaiis :  1st,  tiiat  no  name  whatever  is 
given  by  Diodorua  for  any  particular  lake  of  this  kind ; 
and,  2d,  that  each  district  of  Enpt  had  Its  lake  for  the 
purpose  mentioned  above,  and  that  there  was  not  mere- 
ly me  for  the  whole  of  Egypt.  {Diod.  Sic.  1,  92,  et 
Wesaeling,  ad  /oc-)— III.  A  cavern  in  Bithyiua,  near 
the  ci^  of  Heraelea  and  the  river  Ozinas,  probably  on 
the  veiy  spot  whiA  Atrian  {Pmpl.  Mar.  Eux.,  p. 
IS5,  ed.  BloMcerii  calls  Tyndarid».  Xenopbon 
ah.  6,  2)  names  the  vrb<de  peninsula,  in  whidi  it  lies^ 
the  Acherusian  Prom(mtory.  This  cavern  was  two 
stadia  in  depth,  and  was  regarded  by  the  adjacent  in- 
habitants as  one  of  the  entrances  into  the  lower  worid. 
Through  it  Hercules  is  said  to  have  dragged  Ceibenis 
up  to  the  light  of  day ;  a  fable  which  prolnUy  owed 
its  origin  to  the  inhmtants  of  Heraelea  (Dnd.  Sie. 
14,  Z\.~Diomf*.  Perieg.  790,  et  Etutatk.  ad.  Ix.) 
ApoUonius  Rbodius  (2,  730)  places  a  river,  with  the 
name  of  Acheron,  io  this  quarter.  This  stream  was 
afterward  called,  by  the  people  of  Heraelea,  Soonautes 
(Souvovr^,  on  account  of  their  fleet  having  been 
saved  near  it  ftom  a  stocm.  {ApoUm.  Rhod.  2,  746, 
et  tchd.  ad  loe.)  Are  the  Acheron  and  the  Qxinsa 
the  same  river  1 

Achillas,  I.  a  bishop  of  Alexandres  from  A.D.  311 
to  8S1.  His  martyrdom  is  commemorated  on  the  7th 
of  November. — H.  Aa  Alezandiean  rarieat,  banished 
with  Ariua,  319  A.D.  He  fled  to  Palestine.— III. 
{Vvi.  Snpplement.) 

AcbillKa,  an  idand  near  the  mouth  of  the  Borya- 
thmes,  or,  more  pnqyeriy,  the  western  part  ofthe  J>o- 
ffliWileAtUw  insulated  by  a  small  arm  of  the  sea.  {Vid. 
DromuB  Acbillis  andLeuce.) 

AcHiLLiit,  a  poem  of  Stt^us,  turning  on  tho  story 
of  AchiUet.   (Vid.  Statius.) 

Ao8iLi.cs,  I.  a  son  of  the  Eiuth  {yvy^n^)-'  unto 
whom  Aino  fled  for  refiwe  firtHn  the  pursuits  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  who  pennaded  Mr  to  return  and  marry  that 
deity.  Jumter,  giateAil  for  this  service,  promised  him 
Uiat  all  wlu>  bm  this  name  for  the  tmie  to  come 
riioald  be  illoBtrioiH  personages.  (Ptol^^Hephat, 
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apttJ  Photium,  Bibliolh.,  vol.  i..  p.  ed.  Bekker.) 
—II.  The  precc^or  of  Chiron  (Id.).— 111.  The  invent- 
or of  the  cwtracMm  {Id.). — IV.  A  aoa  i>S  Juiriter  and 
Lamia.  His  beauty  was  so  perfect,  that,  in  .the  judg- 
ment of  Fkn,  he  bote  away  tne  prize  from  evei;  com- 
petitor. Venus  was  so  offended  at  tUa  decision,  that 
she  inspired  Pan  with  a  firuitleas  pasuon  for  the  nymph 
Echo,  and  also  wrought  a  hideous  change  in  his  own 
person  {Id.). — V.  A  son  of  Galatus,  irauukabie  tor 
hi*  light  coloured,  or,  rather,  whitieh  hair  (Id.). — VI. 
The  son  of  Peleus,  king  of  Phtbiotis  in  ThessaJy. 
His  mother's  name  appears  to  have  been  a  matter  of 
some  dispute  among  the  ancient  expounders  of  my- 
thology (Sckol.  ad  Apell.  Rhod.  1,  568),  although  the 
mare  numerous  authorities  are  in  favour  of  Thetis, 
one  of  the  sea^deities.  According  to  Lyoophroa  (v. 
178),  Thetis  became  the  mother  of  seven  male  chil- 
dren  by  Peteus,  six  of  whom  she  threw  into  the  fire, 
beeauee,  as  Tzetzcs  infonns  us  in  hia  scholia,  they 
were  not  of  the  same  nature  with  herself,  and  the 
treatment  she  had  received  was  unworthy  oi  her  rank 
as  a  goddess.  The  sdioliast  on  Homer,  however  (E. 
16, 37),  states,  that  Hietis  threw  her  children  into  the 
fire  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  mortal  or 
not,  the  goddess  snpposii^  that  the  fiie  would  consume 
what  was  mortal  in  their  natnroi,  lAile  she  would 
preserve  what  was  immoitaL  The  Kholiaat  adds, 
that  six  of  her  children  perished  by  this  harsh  experi- 
ment, and  that  she  had,  in  like  manner,  thrown  the 
seventh,  afterward  named  Achilles,  into  the  flames, 
when  Peleus,  havin^j  beheld  the  deed,  rescued  his  off- 
spring from  this  ^nlous  situation.  Tzetzee  {ubi  su- 
pra) assign*  a  difi^cent  motive  to  Tlietb  in  the  ease 
of  Achillea.  He  bakes  her  to  have  been  denroas  of 
conferring  immortality  opon  him,  and  states  that  with 
this  view  she  anointed  him  {l-xpuv)  with  ambrosia 
during  the  day,  and  threw  him  mto  fire  at  evening. 
Peleus,  having  discovered  the  goddess  in  the  act  of 
consigning  hie  child  to  the  muncs,  cried  oat  with 
alarm,  wheraapon  Thetis,  abandoning  the  ofajject  ahe 
had  in  view,  left  the  court  of  Peleus  and  rejoined  the 
nymphs  of  the  ocean.  IMctys  Cretensis  makes  Peleus 
to  have  rescued  Achilles  from  the  fire  before  any  part 
of  his  body  had  been  injured  but  the  heel.  Tzetzes, 
fidlowing  the  authority  of  ApoUodonis,  givee  his  first 
name  as  Ligvron  Uuyvpuv),  but  the  account  of  Aga- 
mestor,  ciiM  by  uie  nme  leh^iaat,  is  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  current  tiaditum  mentioned  above. 
Agameator  says,  that  the  first  name  given  to  Achilles 
was  PyriMtma  (tlvjuffooc),  i.  e.,  "  aav^  from  the  fire." 
What  lias  thus  far  been  stated  in  relation  to  Achilles, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  names  of  his  parents, 
Fdeus  and  TheUs,  is  directly  at  vaiianco  wHh  the  au- 
thority of  Homer,  and  mnst  therefore  be  regarded  as 
a  mere  posthomerie  Able.  The  poet  makes  Achilles 
say,  that  Thetis  had  no  other  but  faiinself -,  and 
though  a  daughter  of  Peleus,  named  Fdydora,  is  men- 
tionra  in  a  part  of  the  Iliad  (16,  175),  she  must  have 
been,  according  to  the  best  commentators,  only  a  half 
nster  of  the  hero-  (Compare  i/eyiu,  tul /oc.)  Equally 
at  variance  vrith  the  account  given  by  the  bard,  is  the 
mote  popular  fiction,  that  Thetis  plumed  her  son  into 
the  watbrs  of  the  Sfrrx,  and  by  that  immernon  render^ 
ed  the  whde  of  his  f>ody  inv^neiable,  except  the  heel 
by  which  she  held  him.  On  this  sot^eet  Homer  is  al- 
together silent ;  and,  indeed,  sndi  a  piotecUon  from 
dwger  would  luve  derogated  too  much  from  the  char- 
acter of  his  &vourite  hero.  There  are  several  passa- 
gea  in  the  Iliad  which  plainly  show,  Utat  the  poet  does 
not  ascribe  to  Adulles  the  poHKsnon  of  any  peculiar 
phyiricalde&nce  against  the  chances  of  battle.  (Com- 
pare B.  SO,  S63 :  tj.  S88 :  and  especially,  SI,  166, 
where  Allies  is  actually  woundeil  by  AsteropBus.) 
The  cate  of  his  education  was  intrusted,  according  to 
the  common  authorities,  to  the  centaur  Chiron,  and  to 
.Phcanix,  son  of  An^ntor.  Homer,  however,  mentions 


I^cenix  as  lus  first  instructer  (il.  B,  481,  scfff.),  while 
from  another  passage  (JL  11,  831}  it  would  appear, 
that  the  young  chiettain  merely  learned  bom  the  cen- 
taur the  principle  of  the  heafing  ait.  Those,  bow- 
ever,  who  pay  more  regard  in  this  case  to  the  state- 
ments of  imier  writers,  make  Chiron  to  have  had 
charge  of  Achilles  first,  and  to  have  fed  him  on  the 
marrow  of  wild  animals ;  according  to  Libanius,  on 
that  of  lions,  but  according  to  the  compiler  of  the 
EtytTuil.  Mag.,  on  that  of  lAags.  (Cunpare  AaWe, 
Dwt.  Hitt.  1,  53.)  Cturon  is  said  to  have  given  turn 
the  name  of  Achilla  ('A;);t^n>f),  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  food  being  unlike  that  of  the  rest  of  men 
(u  jrrtv.,  and  X'^t  "fructus  qiiibtu  vctcUTttur  homi- 
Tus").  Other  etymolopes  are  also  given;  but  most 
likely  none  are  true.  (Compare,  on  this  part  of  our 
•obljeet,  the  Etynut.  Mag. — PtoL  Hematl.  ajnti 
Photium,  BiUiotk.,  vol.  t,  p.  15S,  ed.  Bekkir. — Hcyiie, 
ed  II.  1,  1  — Wassenbcrg,  ad  aehot.  in  R.  1,  p.  VAKt ) 
Calchaa  having  predicted,  when  Achilles  had  attaliicil 
the  age  of  nine  years,  that  Troy  could  not  be  takm 
without  him,  Thetis,  well  aware  that  her  son,  i/  he 
joined  that  expedition,  was  destined  to  perish,  sent 
him,  disguised  m  female  attire,  to  the  eourt  oi  Lycom- 
edes,  kmg  of  the  island  of  Smoa,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  concealed  there.  A  difficult,  however,  arisee 
in  this  part  of  the  nattative,  on  account  of  the  eariv 
age  of  Achilles  when  be  was  sent  to  Scyros,  whica 
can  only  be  obviated  by  supposing,  that  he  remained 
several  years  concealed  in  the  island,  and  that  the 
TrojanwaToccupiedmanyyearsinpreparation.  (Com- 
pare the  remartu  olffeyne,  ad  ApoUod.,  I.  c,  p.  816, 
and  Oruber,  Worterbuek  dor  oUdaMtitchat  MyUtaUtgit 
und  Rdtgim,  vol.  L,  p.  8S.)  At  the  court  of  Lycom- 
cdes,  he  received  the  name  of  PyTrha  (IIv^^,  "Ru- 
fa"),  from  his  golden  locks,  and  became  the  father  of 
NeoptoIemUB  by  Deidamia,  one  of  the  monarch's 
daughters.  {ApoUod.  I.  c.)  In  this  state  of  conceal- 
ment Achilles  remained,  unUl  discovered  1^  Ulysses, 
who  came  to  the  island  in  the  disguise  of  a  traveling 
merdiant.  The  chieftain  of  Ithaca  offered,  it  seems, 
various  articles  of  female  attire  for  sale,  and  mingled 
with  them  some  pieces  of  armour.  On  a  sudden  biaflt 
being  given  with  a  trumpet,  Achilles  discovered  him- 
self by  seizing  upon  the  arms.  {ApoUod.  I.  c.~Sta- 
taut  AchiU.  2,  201  Jl  The  yotmg  warrior  then  joined 
the  army  ^raiBst  Ttov.  ThiB  account,  however,  of 
the  concealment  of  Achilles  is  c<mtradicted  by  the  ex- 
press authority  of  Homer,  who  reprcsenta  him  as  pro- 
ceeding directly  to  the  Trojan  war  from  the  court  of 
his  father.  (£.9,439.)  As  regards  the  forces  which 
he  brought  with  him,  the  poet  makes  them  to  have 
come  from  the  Pelasgian  Argos,  from  Alus,  Alope,  and 
Tracbis,  and  speaks  of  them  as  those  who  possessed 
Phthia  and  Hellas,  and  who  were  called  Myrmidonca, 
Hellenes,  and  Achei.  {II.  2,  681,  tcm.)  Hcneo, 
according  to  Heyne,  the  sway  of  Achilles  extended 
from  Trachis,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  CEla,  as  &t  as  the 
river  Enipeus,  when  Pharsalua  was  situated,  and 
thence  to  the  Pencus. — The  Greeks,  having  made 
good  their  landing  on  the  shores  ofTroas,  proved  so 
superior  to  the  enemy  as  to  coropd  them  to  seek  shel- 
ter within  their  waUa.  (TAwmI.  1, 11.)  No  sooner 
was  this  done  Uuui  the  Greeks  were  fomd  to  torn 
their  principal  attention  to  the  means  of  supporting 
their  numerous  forces.  A  part  of  the  army  was  there- 
fore sent  to  cultivate  the  rich  vales  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  then  abandoned  by  their  inh^itants  on 
account  of  the  incursions  of  the  batbariaos  from  the 
interior.  {Thuc^.  a6i  tupra.)  Bnt  the  Grecian  ar- 
my, being  weakened  by  tnis  separation  of  its  force, 
could  no  longer  deter  the  Trojans  bom  again  taking 
the  field,  nor  prevent  snceoure  and  supplies  from  being 
sent  into  the  city,  l^us  the  siege  was  protracted  to 
the  length  often  years.  During  a  ^reat  part  of  this 
Ume,  AchUlM  was  emplt^ed  in  lessening  the  resources 
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of  Priam  by  the  reduction  of  the  liibotaiy  cides  of 
Asia  Hmor.  With  a  fleet  of  eleven  TeHsele  he  rav- 
aged the  ooaaU  of  Myaia,  made  A«qaent  disembarca- 
tioiia  of  bia  forc*«,  and  succeeded  ev^tualljr  in  de> 
■tiDving  eleven  cities,  amon^  which,  according  to 
Stnuw  (5d4),  were  Hypoplacian  Thebe,  Lymessus, 
and  Pedmsus,  and  in  laying  waste  the  island  of  Leabos. 
(Cotapue  Homer,  R.  9,  328.)  Among  the  spoils  of 
LTTDeMBi^  Achilles  obtained  the  b^otiful  Briscis, 
wliilev  >t  lite  taking  of  Thcbe,  Chryaeis  the  daughter 
of  Gaywe*,  a  priest  of  Apollo  at  Otrysa,  became  the 
ftae  ^  Againemnon.  A  pestilence  shortly  after  ap- 
peared in  Uie  Grecian  camp,  and  Calchss,  encouraged 
■rf  the  pn^ered  protection  of  Achilles,  ventured  to 
attribat*  it  to  Agamemnon's  detention  of  the  daughter 
ef  Chiyses,  whmn  her  ftther  had  endeavoured  to  ran- 
Mfo,  m  in  vaiD.  The  monarch,  attfaough  deeply  of- 
teded,  was  connieUed  at  last  to  surrender  Mb  captive, 
but,  as  an  act  of  retaliation,  and  to  testify  his  resent- 
ment, he  deprived  Achilles  of  Briseis.  Hence  arose 
"  the  anger  of  the  son  of  Peleus,"  on  which  is  based 
the  acQon  of  the  Iliad.  AchUlcs  on  his  part  withdrew 
his  fiiTces  6om  the  contest,  and  neither  prayers,  nor 
entreaties,  nor  £rect  olfers  of  recondliation,  couu:hed 
in  the  most  tempting  and  flattering  tcrma  (7Z.  9,  119, 
scM  ),  coold  induce  him  to  return  to  the  field.  Among 
otaR  thin{|S  the  monarch  promised  him,  if  he  would 
forget  the  mjurioos  treatment  which  he  had  received, 
the  haad  of  one  of  his  daughters,  and  Uie  sovereignty 
of  ewcB  dliee  of  the  Peknionnesus.  (il.  9, 1«2  and 
149.)  The  death  of  his  niend  Patiocliu,  however, 
bj  the  hand  of  Hector  (JZ.  10,  831,  xe^;.),  roused  him 
li  length  to  action  and  revenge,  and  a  reconciliation 
having  thereupon  taken  place  mtween  the  two  Grecian 
leaders,  Briaeis  was  restored,  {11.  19,  7B,  aeqq. — Id. 
ti/S,  Mff ■)  As  the  arms  of  Achilles,  having  been 
wnn  hf  Atiocliu,  bad  become  the  prize  of  Hector, 
Vnleaa,  at  the  request  of  Thetis,  fidnricated  a  suit  of 
inipenetnble  armour  for  her  sod.  (A.  18, 468,  leqq.) 
Anayed  in  this,  Achilles  todc  the  field,  and  after  a 
gnat  slanghter  of  the  Trojans,  and  a  contest  with  the 
pxl  of  the  Scamander,  by  whose  waters  he  was  nearly 
overwhehoed.  met  Hector,  chased  him  thrice  around 
the  walls  of  Troy,  and  finally  slew  him  by  the  aid  of 
Hinerra.  (iZ.  23,  13d,  aeqq.)  According  to  Homer 
(BL  St,  14,  Mff  \  Aeluiles  dxa^jged  the  corpse  of  Hee- 
tei;  at  his  dinriot-wheels,  tluice  round  the  tomb  of 
Patracius  and  from  the  language  of  the  poet,  ho 
wmU  appear  to  hare  done  tnia  for  several  days  in 
■otnasiaQ.  Virgtl.  however,  makes  Achilles  to  have 
dragged  the  body  of  Hector  twice  round  the  walls  of 
Ikoy.  In  this  it  is  proboUe  that  the  Roman  poet  fol- 
iNradsBeoftheCyeuCfOrelseTragiewTiters.  {Heyne, 
Eiam.  18,  td  JEn.  1.)  The  oorpse  of  the  Trepan 
he>o  was  at  last  yielded  iq>  to  the  tears  and  supplica- 
liona  of  Priam,  who  had  come  for  that  purpose  to  the 
tent  of  AduUes,  and  a  truce  was  granted  the  Trojans 
fin  ihe  perlbrajance  oftfae  funeral  obeeqaies.  (TiT  24, 
599. — U.  669.)  Achillea  did  not  long  survive  his  il- 
Iwifaoiis  ayponent  Some  accounts  luke  him  to  have 
Aed  the  daV  after  Hector  was  shin.  The  common 
■BheritMi,  tkowever,  interpose  the  combats  with  Pcn- 
Ihesilea  aod  Memnon  previous  to  his  death.  (Com- 
psBB  Heyme,  Excun.  19,  ad  Mn.  I. — (^tunt.  Smym. 
i,  21,  M^-)  According  to  the  more  received  account, 
as  it  is  gnea  by  the  scholiast  on  Lycophron  [v.  269), 
mi  abo  by  Kctys  Gietensis  and  Dares  Phrygius, 
AAHIw.  bmin^  become  enamoured  of  Polyxena,  the 
dawhter  of  Pnam,  signified  to  the  monarch  that  he 
voud  become  his  al^  on  condition  of  receiving  her 
la  maniage.  rnua  consented,  and  the  parties 
kniss  oome  m  that  purpose  to  the  temple  of  the 
TttjMsi  III!  Apollo,  Aoiilles  was  treacherously  slain 
^  has,  who  had  concealed  himself  there,  being 
wooadedhf  him  with  an  arrow  in  the  heel.  Anotlier 
traJMoa^  related  by  ArcUnus,  makes  him  to  have  been 


slain  (in  accordance  with  Hector's  prophecy,  B,  31, 
452),  in  the  Scsan  gate,  while  rushing  into  the  city. 
Hyginus  states  that  Achilles  went  round  the  walls  of 
Tropr  boasting  of  his  exploit  in  having  slain'  Hector, 
untd  Apollo,  m  anger,  assumed  the  form  of  Paris,  and 
slew  him  with  an  arrow  {Hygin.  fab.  107),  but,  with 
surprising  inconustency,  he  mentions  in  another  place 
(fao.  110),  that  he  was  slain  by  Beiphobus  and  Alex- 
ander of  Paris.  The  scholiast  on  Lycophron,  cited 
above,  says  that  the  Trojans  would  not  give  up  tho 
corpse  of  Achilles  until  the  Greeks  had  restored  the 
vanous  presents  with  which  Priam  had  redeemed  the 
dead  bodpr  of  Hector.  The  ashes  of  the  hero  were 
mingled  m  a  golden  um  with  those  of  Patroclua,  and 
the  promontory  of  Sigsum  is  said  to  marie  the  place 
where  both  repose.  A  tomb  was  here  erected  to  his 
memory,  and  near  it  Thetis  caused  funeral  games  to 
he  celebrated  in  honour  of  her  son,  which  were  after- 
ward annually  observed  by  a  decree  of  the  oracle  of 
Dodona  (md.  Sigffium.)  It  is  said,  that,  after  the  tar 
king  of  Troy,  the  ghost  of  Achilles  appeared  to  the 
Greeks,  and  demanded  of  them  Polyxena,  who  was 
aecoidingly  sacrificed  on  his  tomb  by  his  son  Neopto- 
lemus,  or  lyrriius.  {Eurip.  Hee.  35,  aeqq. — Settee. 
Troad.  191.— OBid,  Met.  13,  44],  teqq.—Q.  Calab. 
14.)  Another  account  makes  the  Trojan  princess  to 
have  killed  herself  through  grief  at  his  loss.  {Tzctzc$, 
ad  Lycophr.  323. — PkUoalratua,  Heroica.,  p.  714,  cd. 
MorcUua.)  The  Thessalians,  in  accordance  with  tlie 
oracle  just  mentioned,  erected  a  temple  to  his  memory 
at  Sigeum,  and  rendered  him  divine  honours.  Eveiy 
year  they  brought  thither  two  bulls,  one  white  and  the 
other  black,  crowned  with  garlands,  and  ^long  with 
them  some  of  the  wator  of  the  Sperchius.  {Gruber, 
Worlerb.  tier  aUclasntcken  Mylkologie,  voi.  i,,  p.  48.) 
Another  and  sUU  stranger  tradition  informs  us,  that 
Achilles  sarrivod  the  &U  of  Tro^  and  married  Helen ; 
but  odiers  maintain  that  this  nraon  took  place  after  his 
death,  in  the  isIand*ofLeuce,  where  many  of  tho  an- 
cient heroes  lived  in  a  separate  elyuum  (vtd.  Leuce). 
When  Achilles  was  young,  his  mother  ask^  him 
whether  he  preferred  a  long  life  spent  in  obscurity,  or 
a  brief  existence  of  mihtary  glory.  He  dedded  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  (Compare  H.  9,  410,  acqq  ) 
Some  ages  after  the  Trojan  war,  Alexander,  in  the 
course  or  his  march  into  the  East,  offered  sacrifices  on 
the  tomb  of  Achilles,  and  expressed  his  admiration  as 
well  of  tho  hero,  as  of  the  bard  whom  he  had  found  to 
immortalize  his  name.  {Plutarch,  Vu.  Alcxand.  15.) 
— Vn.  Tatius,  a  native  of  Alexondrea^  commonly  as- 
signed to  the  second  or  third  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  best  critics,  however,  such  as  Huct,  Char- 
don  la  Rochette,  Coray,  and  Jacobs,  make  him  to  have 
flooridied  afterthe  time  of  Heliodorus,  nnce  they  have 
discovered  in  him  what  they  consider  manifest  imitsr- 
ti(HW  of  the  latter  writer.  Nay,  if  it  be  true  that  Mu- 
seus,  whom  he  has  also  imitated,  composed  his  poem 
of  Hero  and  Leander  before  430  or  450  of  our  era, 
we  must  then  place  Achilles  Tatius  even  as  low  as  the 
middle  of  the  5th  century.  (SchocU,  Hial.  latt.  Gr. 
6,  231.)  According  to  Suidas,  he  became,  towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  a  Christian  and  bishop.  But  as  the 
lexicographer  makes  no  mention  of  hia  episcopal  see, 
and  as  Photiua,  who  speaks  in  three  different  places  of 
him,  is  silent  on  this  head,  it  may  be  permitted  us  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  Suitlaa'a  statement.  (Pholii 
Bibliotkec.,yol.  i.,  p.  33,  ed.  Bckker.~Id.  i&uI.,p.S0. — 
Id.  ibid.,  p.  66.)  Equally  unworthy  of  reliance  would 
appear  to  be  another  remark  of  the  same  lexicographer, 
that  Achilles  Tatius  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  spnere. 
If  this  were  correct,  we  ou^t  to  put  him  one  or  two 
centuries  earlier,  inasmuch  as  Firmicus,  a  I^in  writer 
of  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  cites  the  "  Sphere 
of  Achilles."  {Astron.  4,  10.)  Suidas,  however, 
who  is  not  accustomed  to  discriminate  very  nicely  be- 
tween persons  bearing  the  same  name,^rc  confounds 
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lum  with  the  author  of  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Phc- 
jiomcna  of  Aratus"  (vid.  No.  VIII  ).  Acliillci  Tatius 
is  the  author  of  a  romance,  entitled,  Td  card  Acv- 
KiTTT^  KcU  K2.iTo^uvTa,  "  The  loves  of  Leucippe  and 
Ciitophim,"  as  it  is  commonly  translated.  Some  crit- 
ics, auch  as  Huet  and  Saumaiee,  have  preferred  it  to 
the  woHc  of  Heliodoraa  ;  bat  Villoison,  Corny,  Wyt- 
tcnboch,  Pas«ow,  Viilemaui,  and  Sohoell,  restore  me 
pro-cminoncc  to  the  latter.  (ScAoe//,  Hist.  JAu.  Gr., 
vol,  vi.,  p  233  — Foreign  Qiutrteriy  Review,  No  9,  p 
131.)  "The  book,"  •aysYUlemain,  "  is  written  under 
an  influence  altogetbor  psffan,  and  in  constant  allusion 
to  the  Toluptueua  bblei  of  mytbologr."  The  remark 
is  perfectly  correct.  Pictures  of  the  utmost  licen- 
tiouBnesB,  and  traces  of  ererythinf  that  is  in&mous  in 
anaent  mapners,  are  seen  througkout.  Unchaste  in 
ima^nation,  and  coarse  in  sentiment,  the  author  has 
made  his  hero  despise  at  once  the  laws  of  moralily 
and  those  of  love.  Cbtoplum  is  a  human  body,  unin- 
ftrmed  by  the  haman  soul,  but  delivered  u^  to  all  the 
initinctB  of  nature  and  the  senses.  He  neither  com- 
mands respect  by  his  courage  nor  affection  by  his 
constancy.  Struggling,  however,  in  the  writer's  mind, 
some  finer  ideas  may  be  seen  wandenng  through  the 
gloom,  and  eome  pure  and  lofty  aspirations  contrastii^ 
strangely  with  the  chaos  of  animal  instincts  and  de- 
nrea.  His  I<eucippe  glides  like  a  spirit  among  actors 
of  mere  flesh  and  blood.  Patient,  high-minoed,  re- 
signed, and  firm,  she  endures  adversity  with  grace ; 
jtreserving,  throughout  the  helplessness  and  temptar 
tions  of  captivity,  irreproachable  puritpr,  and  constancy 
unchangeable.  The  cntics,  while  visiting  with  proper 
severity  the  sins  both  of  the  author  ana  the  man,  do 
not  refuse'to  render  full  justice  to  the  merita  of  the 
work.  It  possesses  interest,  variety,  probebUity,  ai^ 
simplicity.  "  The  Romance  of  Acmllee  Tatius,"  hjs 
Villemain,  "  purified  as  it  should  be,  will  appear  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  in  the  collection  of  Uie  Creek 
Romances.  The  adventures  it  relates  present  a  preg- 
nant variety  ;  the  succession  of  incidents  is  rapid ;  its 
Wonders  are  natural ;  and  its  style,  alth<Hi2h  some- 
what affected,  is  not  vranting  in  spirit  and  effect." 
HioUusalso,  as  rigorous  in  momls  as  ablshop  should 
be,  praises  warmly  the  elegance  of  the  style,  observ- 
ing that  the  author's  periods  aieprecise,  clear,  and  cu- 
phonouB.  (Foretgn  Qmrierly  Semew,  No.  9,  p.  131.) 
Saumaise  was  of  opinion,  that  Achilles  Tatiua  had 
given  to  the  world  two  several  editions  of  his  romance, 
and  that  some  of  the  manasenpta  which  remain  be- 
long to  the  first  publication  of  the  wo  A,  while  others 
supi^y  us  with  the  production  in  its  revised  state.  Ja- 
cobs, however,  in  uie  prolc^mcna  to  his  edition,  has 
shown  that  the  variations  m  the  manuscripts,  which 

Sve  rise  to  this  opinion,  are  to  be  ascribed  solely  to 
9  neglij^ce  of  copyists,  as  they  occur  only  in  those 
words  which  have  some  resemblance  to  othm,  and  in 
which  h  was  easy  to  err.  Few  works,  moreover,  were 
at  often  ctnued  as  this  of  Achillea  Tatius.  The  best 
edition  is  thaX  of  Jaeoit,  8  vols.  8vo,  Lipt.,  1831,  in 
which  may  be  seen  a  very  just,  though  unfirvourable, 
critique  on  the  editions  of  Sauvuiite  and  Boden,  the 
former  of  which  appeared  in  1640,  12mo,  Lugd.  Bet., 
and  the  latter  in  1776,  8vo,  Lipt.  A  French  version 
of  the  vioA  is  given  in  the  "  CoUeetiou  det  Ronuau 
Greeg,  tndaila  en  Franfm  ;  avee  ies  nofes,  par  MM. 
Couritr,  Lareher,  et  autre*  Hettenute*,"  14  vols, 
lemo,  Paris,  1832-1838.  —  VIII.  Tatius,  an  astro- 
nomical vrriter,  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fourth  century,  smce  he  is  quoted  by  Rrmicus 
(Aalron.  %  10),  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the 
same  cmtury.  Suidaa  confounds  him  with  the  indi- 
Tiduol  mentioned  in  No.  VII.  We  possess,  under  the 
Ulle  of  E/ffoywy^  tls  rtl  'Apurov  ^<u»6/teva,  "Intro- 
duction to  tlw  Phenomena  of  Aratus,"  a  fragment  Of 
his  work  on  the  sphere.  This  fragment  is  eiven  in  the 
Vmnologia  of  Pdaviua  (Petau),  Paris,  1630,  ft^ 
U 


AcuiLLiiou,  a  town  on  the  Cimmerian  Busponia 
where  anciently  was  a  temple  of  Achilles.  It  lay  seal 
the  modem  Butekuk.   (Mamert,  4,  336.) 

AcHiLLMTS,  I.  a  relation  of  ZewAia,  invested  with 
the  purple  by  the  people  of  Palrarro,  when  they  revolt- 
ed from  Aurelian.  (V^itc.)  ZoHuras  calls  nim  An- 
tiochus  (1,  60). — II.  A  Roman  commander,  in  the 
reign  of  Dioclesian,who  assumed  the  purple  in  EgTpt. 
The  emperor  marched  against  him,  shut  him  up  in 
AlezancTrea,  and  took  the  plaee  after  a  siege  of  eight 
months.  AchUleuB  was  put  to  death,  having  been  ex* 
posed  to  lione,  and  Akixandrea  ww  given  up  to  pil- 
lage   (Onw.  7,  SS.^AuTel.  Viet,  de  Co*.,  c.  39.) 

AcHivi,  properly  speaking,  the  name  of  the  Adiean 
race  (A;t:(uoO  Latinized.  Its  derivation  through  the 
.£oUc  dialect  is  marited  by  the  digammated  sound  of 
the  letter  v  {^kxfii-^ot).  This  appellation  was  gener- 
ally flfiplied  by  the  Roman  poets,  especially  Vii^  u 
a  a.vne  for  the  whole  Greek  nation,  ni  imitarion  of  the 
Homaic  usage.  In  legal  alrietJtest  it  should  have 
been  confinedby  tho  Rc^ians  to  the  iphfH*^^**"  of  the 
province  of  Achaia. 

AcBLYs.    Vid.  Supplement. 

AcBHET.    Vtd.  Supplement. 

AcHOLiDB.    Vid.  Supplement. 

AcicnoRiDs,  a  genenu  with  BrenUus  in  the  expe- 
dition which  the  Gauls  undertook  against  Peonia. 
{Paiu.  10,  19.)  He  was  chosen  by  Bremius  as  his 
lieutenant,  or,  rather,  as  a  kind  of  colleague,  which  of- 
fice the  name  itself,  in  the  original  language  of  the 
Gauls,  is  said  to  designate.  Thus  the  true  Gallic  ap- 
pellation was  Kilkouiaour,  or  Akdchouiaour,  which  the 
Greeks  softened  into  K.ix<^t'K  iDtod.  Sic.  frag.  lib. 
22 — ^voL  ix.,  p.  301,  cd.  Bt^.)  and  'AxixuptOf  (Paua. 
10, 19),  and  which  they  mistook  for  a  proper  name. 
(Compare  Tkieny,  Hittave  da  GomIoi*,  vol.  i.,  p.  140, 
and  Oieen't  Wettk  JMclumaTy,  a.  V.  Cyemaur.)  Dio- 
donis  Sicnlua  (/.  e.)  makes  Cic bonus  to  have  aoceeed- 
ed  BrennuB. 

AciDALU,  a  surname  of  Venus,  from  a  fountain  of 
the  same  name  at  Orchomcnns,  in  Bfeotia,  sacred  to 
her.   The  Graces  bathed  in  ihia  fonntun. 

AcidThds.    Vtd.  SupplMuoit. 

AcibiA,  I.  genst  a  plebeian  family  of  Rome,  of  whom 
man^  medals  are  extant.  {Raache,  Lex.  Rci  Nvm., 
vol.  I.,  cd.  47  )  The  name  of  Ihia  old  and  distinguish- 
ed tine  occurs  five  times  in  the  consular  fasti,  duritiff 
tho  time  of  the  republic,  and  twelve  times  in  those  of 
the  eamn,  down  to  the  zngn  of  Constance.  (<^oi>. 
Fa»t.  Cona.)  The  two  most  celebrated  bnmdMs  of 
the  house  were  those  of  Acilius  Glabrio  and  Acilins 
BalbuB. — II.  Lex,  a  law  introduced  by  Acilius  the 
tribune,  A.U.C.  656,  for  the  planting  of  five  colonies 
along  the  coast  of  Italy,  two  at  the  mouths  of  the  Vul- 
tumus  and  Litemus,  one  at  Puteoli,  one  at  Salemum, 
and  one  at  Buxentum.  (£.tii.  32, 29.)  —  III.  CalpttT' 
ma  Lex  {introduced  A.U.C.  686),  excluded  frmn  the 
senate,  and  from  all  public  emplo^mentB,  those  who 
had  been  guilty  of  bnbery  at  sections.  Cicero  calb 
it  merely  Calpurvia  Lex,  but  others  AciHa  Calpurnta 
Lex.  (Emeali,  Ind.  Leg.) — IV.  Lex,  a  law  introdo- 
ced  A.U.C.  683,  by  the  consul  Manius  Acilius  Gla- 
brio, relative  to  actions  de  peaimia  repetundta.  It  de- 
termined tiM  forms  of  proceeding,  and  the  penalties 
to  be  indicted.    (Compare  Emeah,  but.  Leg.) 

AcilIus,  I.  a  Roman,  who  wrote  a  work  in  Gveck 
on  the  history  of  his  country,  and  commentaries  on 
the  twelve  tables.  He  lived  B.C.  210,  and  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Cato's.  His  history  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  an  individual  named  Claudius,  and  was  enti- 
tledjinthislatterlanguage. Aii«a/M.^aitnMM.  (Kms. 
Hi»t.  Gr.  1,  10.)— II.  (^lintus,  appointed  a  conunis- 
sioner,  abcrat  800  B.C.,  for  distributing  among  the  new 
eidomflti'ths  eraiquered  lands  akmg  the  Po. — III.  A 
tribunO)  author  of  the  law  respecting  the  maritime  col- 
onies.  iVid,  Aeili»  II.)— TV.  Qti^  M.,  a  consul 
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with  P.  Com.  Seipio  Nanca,  A.U.G.  661,  and  the 
cjBqaaor  of  Antiochoa  at  Thenaopyla.  (Lh.  36, 
U  —U.  36,  V.  Glabiio  M.,  ku  of  the  prece- 

ding, «  decannr.  He  built  a  tamide  to  Pi^,  in  taU 
lUmait  of  a  TOir  wfakh  bis  &tber  bad  made  when 
Sfhlnig  agunat  AaCiodniB.  He  ereeted  abo  a  gilded 
MtBB  (alatiMm  tmntam)  to  hia  firther,  the  fint  of  the 
kmdcTeraeeaatRome.  (VaLMax.i,6.—LiB.*0,U. 
Com^  Hue,«rf  loc.y—Vl.  A  cwiaol,  A.U.C.684, 
appcnnled  to  sneceed  Luculliu  in  the  managemetit 
of  the  Hithtadatie  war.  (Oe.  in  Verr.  7, 6l.>— VII. 
ATioh  Maan^  a  fieotetiaiit  nndar  Hberina  ia  Gaul, 
A-Dt  19,  aad  afierwaxd  consul.  He  waa  rauaed  frooi 
I  Inoee  by  the  flames  of  the  funeral  pile,  on  which  be 
bad  been  laid  aa  a  conwe,  but  eoold  not  he  reecued. 

7,  53.— F«/.  JTox.  I,  8.)— VIII.  Sob  of  the 
pttttJaag,  consul  ander  Claudiua,  A.D.  64. — IX.  A 
consul  mtb  H.  Utpian  Trajanui,  the  sabaet^oent  em- 
peror.  He  wM  indnced  to  engage  with  wild  beasts 
ia  the  BfMia,  and,  p«mng  saceeasfol,  waa  put  to  death 
Dooaiiatt,  nbo  waa  jealoDa  of  hia  atrengUi. 
Aciata,  DOW  Ae  Agri,  a  river  of  Lurania,  rinng 
■etr  AbsUininzi  Mandcum,  ht"*  feUing  into  the  Sinna 
Tventnia*.   Near  ita  mouth  stood  lunelea 
Ansof  Hc«-    V$i.  Sonploment 
Acii,  a  Keilian  ahepheid,  son  of  Faonaa  and  the 
nympb  MnMrthia.    He  gained  the  affections  of  Gala- 
t«a,WbBarimtPolypliamaa,lhfotighjeafcnqrt  email- 
ed Inn  to  Aath  wiui  s  frapnent  of  lodt,  which  he 
bailed  npon  him.   Ada  waa  chained  into  a  stream, 
vfach  retained  hia  name.    Accordrng  to  Serrius  (ad 
Ftrg.  EcUg.  9, 39}  it  was  also  called  Adlius.  Cluve. 
nu«  pbces  it  iboot  two  miles  distant  firom  the  modem 
CaatitUs  di  Aed.  Faxalhu,  however,  without  much 
icaaon.  aaagna  the  laiie  of  Ads  to  the  ffwM  i^Veddp, 
near  Tunum.    Sa  Ridiaid  Hoaie  describes  the 
Adi  of  Onrerius  as  a  limpid  thoiudi  aisaU  atnam. 
Hie  aloiy  of  Ads  is  given  by  Ovid  (nl.  18,760,«e7.) 
Acenas.    Vid.  Supplement. 
AconxlTva.    Vid.  Nicetas. 
Aconiirs,  a  yontfa  of  Cea,  who,'  when  be  went  to 
Deloa  to  saoilice  to  IKana,  ftU  in  k>ve  with  Cydippe, 
a  bcantifid  vti^ni,  and,  hdng  unable  to  obtun  her,  by 
msoo  of  ioM  pureity,  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem. 
A  laaed  law  obfiged  eveiy  one  to  fulfil  whatever 
praotiae  they  had  made  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess ; 
sad  Aeontius  banng  procured  an  apple  or  quince, 
"Me  on  it  the  foUowing  words  :  "  I  swear  by  Diana 
linBwedAoDBtias."  ^s  be  Uirew  before  her.  The 
none  took  H  ^  and  handed  it  to  Cjrdippe,  who  read 
aloud  the  inaei^tion,  and  then  threw  the  apple  away. 
ASer  aome  time,  when  Cydippe's  fether  was  about  to 
gm  her  in  nuniage  to  another,  she  was  taken  ill  just 
behn  the  imptial  eoemony.  Aemtins  thereupon  has- 
tened to  Alh«M,  and,  the  Delphic  orade  havii^  decia- 
nd  thai  the  iHnesa  t^Cydippe  was  the  punishmentof 
ha  pe(iuiy,tliB  pntiea  were  mtited. 
Aci0us.    FmL  Sapptement, 
AcBa,  L  B  vfflave  on  the  Chnmerian  Bonpoms. 
(Sfnai.,  pi  4M.>— ir  Apnimontoiy  andtownof  Scyth- 
ia  ICnnr,  now  £ienu  or  Caeanu.  | 
AraauTirA..  one  of  the  five  divimons  of  Syracuse,  i 
tod  deriving  ita  name  from  the  wild  peartrees  with  | 
vhieb  'A  once  aboonded  {axpuf,  a  wiU  pear-tree).   It ! 
»  swnftiira  called  the  dudel  of  Syncnse,  bnt  in-  j 
eameOj,  aJthongfa  a  strongly  fortified  quarter.  It  was  { 
my  thseUj  inbwted,  and  contained  many  fine  build-  i 
jid&ag  <MiIy  to  Ortygia.    (LaporU  Du  Theil,  { 
li  &rmi^  p.  356,  not.  3,  Frauh  irarul.)  As 

i*^ids  the  EitaaUon  of  Achradina,  and  l^s  aspect  in  | 
^■t  aodem  times,  compare  5tn'n&uni,  Travelt  in  ■ 
the  Tn  StoHt*,  3,  383  {Frtndi  trantl.),  and  GoUtr,  | 
^  Cte  (t  Ortgiau  Sgraciuanuit,  p.  49,  eeqq.  \ 
Acua.  Fid.  St^plemenL 
AeunidA.  a  city  of  Bceotia,  situate  on  Mount 
Ron%  tomoda  Ibe  noitbenii  extremis  ofthe  Lake  Co- 


pais.  It  was  founded  either  by  Atiumas,  or  by  Acn- 
pheus,  a  son  of  Apollo.  Pansanias  calls  the  place 
Acrsphnium  (9,  S3. — Gon^iare  Steph.  Byz.  e.  w,). 

AcRAoiLLiD^.    Vid.  CrauaUide. 

AcKAOAS,  I.  The  G«eek  name  of  Agfiyitmn-— iTT. 
A  river  in  Sicily,  on  which  Agrigentum  waa  aitoate, 
It  gave  its  Qreek  name  to  the  dty.  The  modem 
name  is  San  BUuio.  {Mannert,  9,  3,  854.) — III.  An 
engraver  on  silver,  whose  country  and  age  are  both 
uncertdn.  He  ia  noticed  by  Pliny  (33,  13,  66),  who 
speaks  of  cups  of  his  workmanship,  adorned  with 
scDteturad  wmk,  preserved  in  the  tenqtle  of  Bacchus 
at  Rhodes.  His  honting  {neces  on  caps  were  very 
famouB.    {Sillig,  Diet.  ^t.  m.  v.) 

Aca^Tna,  a  freedman  of  Nero,  sent  into  Asia  to 
plunder  the  temples  ofthe  gods,  which  commission  he 
executed  readily,  being,  according  to  Tacitus  {Ann. 
15,  46),  "aaeumgve  fiagitio  prom^tfu."  Secundua 
Carinas  was  joined  with  him  on  this  occasion,  whom 
Lipeins  {ad  Toe.  I.  c.)  suspects  to  be  the  same  vrith 
the  Carinas  sent  into  exile  (Dh  Cumta,  68,  80}  by 
the  Emperor  Caligula,  for  declaiming  against  fruits. 
Compare  JuBotai,  7,  SHM. 

Acbidopraoi,  an  .£Uiiopian  nation,  who  fed  upon 
locusts.  Diodorns  Sionlus  (3,  28)  says,  that  they 
never  lived  beyond  their  40th  year,  and  that  Haej  then 
perished  misersUy,  being  attacked  1^  swanns  ofwinged 
uce  (ffTOMrrot  ^Ipef),  wtudi  issued  fivth  fitom  tbsir 
skin.  The  aeeoont  ^ven  of  their  diet  is  mudi  more 
probable.  The  locust  is  said  to  be  a  very  common  and 
palatable  food  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  after  having 
been  dried  in  the  sun.  This  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
constituted  the  food  of  the  Israelites  on  the  occasion 
mentioned  in  Exodas  (16,  14).  WesseUng  (ad  Diod. 
Slfe.8,W)iB  of  this  ojRnion.  But  the  soMm  of  Mo- 
ses eridently  mean  ^luals,  aa  the  xeednd  veinon  has 
rendered  the  mod. 

AoKioH,  a  Loerian,  was  a  Wdiagoraan  philosophy ; 
he  is  mentioned  by  Vaterins  Maximns  (8, 7)  under  tho 
name  of  Arim,  which  is  a  ftlse  xea^ng  instead  of  Ae- 
rion.    (Cic.  Fin.&,9.) 

AoBisioHiJB,  a  pationymic  appellation  given  to 
Danae,  as  dau^iter  of  Aerisiua.  {Virg.  Mn.  7,  410, 
and  Serviua,  «m  loe.) 

AcBiBiONiADEs,  a  patronymic  of  Perseus,  from  his 
grandfather  Acristus.   (Omd,  Met.  6,  v.  70.) 

Aoiisitrs,  son  of  Abas,  king  of  Aj-gos,  by  Ocalea, 
dauelUer  of  Mantinena.  He  waa  Ixmi  at  the  same 
biiu  as  Pmtus,  widi  whom  it  is  said  (hat  he  quarrel* 
led  even  in  his  nwthei's  womb.  Alker  man^  dissen- 
sions, Pratus  was  driven  firom  Argos.  AcnsinB  had 
Danae  by  Eurydiee,  daurider  of  Lacednmon  and  an 
oracle  luving  declared  tnat  he  should  lose  hu  life  1^ 
the  hand  of  his  grandson,  he  endeavoured  to  frustrate 
the  predicti<Hi  bf  the  imprisonment  of  his  daa^ter,  in 
order  to  prevent  her  becoming  a  mother  (nd.  Danae). 
His  efforts  fitiled  of  success,  and  he  was  eventually 
killed  by  Perseus,  scm  of  Danae  and  Jnoiter.  Acrisi- 
UB,  it  seems,  had  been  attracted  to  Lariesa  by  tho  re- 
ports wlueh  had  reached  him  ofthe  prowess  of  Per- 
seus.- At  LarissB,  Peneos,  wishing  to  show  his  skill 
in  tiirowing  a  quoit,  killed  an  old  man  who  proved  to 
be  his  grand&Hier,  whom  he  knew  not,  and  .thus  the 
orade  waa  fulfilled.  Acrimns  rdgned  dnut  31  years. 
(Hygin.  fab.  63.— Odd,  Met.  4,  fah.  l6.—Horat.  8, 
od.  U.—ApoUod.  2,  2,  dec— Fmm.  3,  16,  6Ui.—Vii 
Danae,  Perseus,  Polydectes.) 

AcRiTAS.  a  promontory  of  Messenia,  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus.  {Ptin.  4,  b.—Mela,  %,  8.)   Now  Cape  CfaOa. 

AcBOATBOB,  or  AobotbSuh.  The  name  of  Acroathoe 
properiy  denotes  the  promontory  of  the  peninsula  of 
AtboB,  lunr  Cape  Jfoiile  Santtt.  It  iri"  toe  lower  one 
of  the  two,  the  upper  one  being  cdled  Nynnhpom 
(Promont«Hrium).  By  Aorotbomn  (or  Acnuiot>  Is 
meant  a  town  on  the  peninsula  of  A^ios,  mtnate  some 
distance  up  the  mountain,  and  of  which  Mela  diservcs 
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(3, 8),  that  the  mhabitants  were  sappoeed  to  live  be- 
yond the  tiniBl  time  allotted  to  man.  (Compare  Tku>- 
eyd.  i,  109.— Scylax,  p.  30. — St^.  Bgx.  «.  «.'A9ur, 
—Strab.  eptt.  lib.  7,  S31.) 

AcBooWAtmiiior  AcKOCBBADNnMontea.  VtiI.Ce- 
tannia. 

AcxocosiMTBDfl,  ahigh  hill,  overtianaing  the  ci^  of 
Corinth,  on  which  was  erected  a  citadel,  called  aim  by 
the  same  name.  Thii  ntaation  was  so  important  a 
one  as  to  be  styled  by  Philip  the  fetters  of  Greece. 
The  fbifcress  was  sur^iaed  by  Anttgniiu,  but  lecovet- 
edinsbrilfiaiitBHnaerbjAntiis.  <8fnii.  8, 880.— 
Pmw.  S,  ^—PbU.  Vit.  Arat.—StBt.  Theb.  7,  «.  106.) 
**Tliie  AcToeotinthuB,  or  Acropolia  of  CorinUi,"  ob- 
serves I>odweH,  "  is  one  of  the  finest  triijects  in 
Greece,  and,  if  pn^rly  garrisoned,  wonld  be  «  place 
of  great  atrengtii  and  importance.  It  aboonds  with 
ei^)Uent  water,  is  in  most  F«its  precipkous,  and  there 
ooe  wot  £toin  which  ttoan  ho  amtoyad  with  ar- 
tillery. This  is  a  pointed  totk^  at  a  few  hundred  yards 
to  the  southwest  of  it,  trcm  whence  it  was  battered  by 
Mohammed  II.  Before  the  introduction  of  artillery, 
it  was  deomcd  almost  impiegnaUe,  and  had  never  been 
taken  except  by  treachery  or  sorprise.  Owinc  to  its 
natural  strength,  a  small  nninber  of  men  was  deemed 
■oSdent  to  Miriaon  It ;  and  in  the  tioie  of  Aratus, 
according  to  Plotardi,  it  was  defended  by  400  tddien, 
60  dogs,  and  as  many  keepers.  It  was  surrounded 
with  a  wall  by  Cleomenes.  It  shoots  up  muestically 
from  the  plain  to  a  considerable  height,  and  forms  a 
iconapicnous  object  at  a  great  distance :  it  is  clearty 
seen  from  Athens,  from  which  it  is  not  less  than  ferty- 
fimr  miles  in  a  direct  line.  Strabo  affirms  that  it  is 
3  l-Sstadiainperpendicularheigfat,  but  that  the  ascent 
to  the  top  is  30  stadia  by  the  rood,  the  eircnitous  in- 
fiections  of  which  render  this  no  extravagant  computa- 
tion. The  Acrocorinthus  contains  within  its  walls  a 
town  and  three  mosciaee.  Athoneas  commends  the 
Water  in  the  Acroconnthus  as  the  most  salubrious  in 
Greece.  It  was  at  this  fount  that  Pegasus  was  drink- 
ing when  taken  by  Bellerophon."  (Dodwell,  t<A.  S, 
p.  187.^  All  modem  trsTOUsrs  who  have  visUed  this 
•pot,  give  a  glowing  desciqitiim  of  the  view  obtained 
from  uie  ridge.  Consult,  in  particular,  CUrke't  Trav- 
cb,  vd.  e,  p.  760. 

AcBON,  I.  a  king  of  the  Csni&enses,  whom  Romu- 
lus slew  in  battle,  after  the  aifair  of  the  Sabine  w<XQen. 
His  anof  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter  FNstrius,  and  his 
nUecta  were  incorporated  with  the  Romanpaople. 
{Pau.  Vit.  Rom.)  Propertius  aeries  bhn  Gmmut 
Aeron,  from  the  name  of  nis  citv  and  people  (4, 10, 7), 
and  also  Htrcmletu  (4, 10,  9),  Rwn  the  drcum  stance 
of  all  the  Sabine  race  tracang  their  descent  from  Hei^ 
cules  or  Sancus. — II.  A  celMirated  physician  of  Agri- 
gentum  in  Sieiiy,  contemporary  with  Empedocles 
(xNeif .  Laert.  8,  66).  Plutarch  apa^  of  his  having 
been  Athens  daring  the  time  of  the  great  pla^e, 
which  oeeorred  B.C.  480.  He  aided  the  Athemans 
on  that  occasioD,  by  causing  lavge  fires  to  be  kindled 
in  their  streets.  (Plui.  Im.  et  Os.  383.)  Acron  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Em- 
pirics or  Experimentalists  (Pteud.  Gal.  Itag.  372). 
As  this  sdiool  of  medicine,  however,  had  a  much  la- 
ter date,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  merely  one  of  the 
class  of  physicians  called  TceptoAevToi,  who  did  not 
confine  tnemselves  to  mere  theory,  bnt  went  ronnd 
and  visited  patients.  His  contempt  for  the  mysterious 
charlatanism  of  Empedocles  drew  upon  him  the  hatred 
of  that  philosopher.  At  least  it  is  feir  to  suppose  that 
this  was  the  cause  of  their  enmi^.  Aeron  wrote,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  a  treatise  in  Doric  Greek,  on  the 
healinff  ait,  and  another  on  diet.  He  wpeam  also, 
fimn  ute  words  of  the  lexieogmpher,  to  have  tomed 
his  attenticMi  In  some  degree  to  the  infloence  of  cU* 
m^.  (Consult  ^engd.  Hist.  Med.  1,  273.)— III. 
HelaminB  Acton,  an  ancwnt  commentator.  The  peiind 
16  • 


when  he  lived  is  uncertain :  he  is  thought,  however,  vo 
have  been  later  than  Servius.  Aoon's  scholia  on 
Hoiaco  have  descended  to  us  in  pait,  or  at  least  only 
'  a  part  was  ever  poUished.  They  are  valuable  on  ac 
eoont  of  their  etniteiiiinffthe  remarks  of  C.  .fmilins, 
Jnlina  Modeatus,  and  Q.  xemitius  Seaurua,  the  oldest 
cmmnentatwa  on  Horace.  Acron  also  wrote  scholia 
on  Terence,  which  are  cited  by  Chariuus,  but  they 
have  not  reached  ns.  Some  critics  aseiyie  to  him  the 
scholia  which  we  have  on  Fentiu.  (5dhoeU,  ifint. 
Lia.  Mom.  3, 336.) 

Aoiopoua,  ui  a  neeial  sfluae,  the  citadd  of  Athens, 
an  account  of  whieli  will  be  given  under  the  article 
Athena. 

AcbopolTti.    Yid.  Supplement. 

AcbotItdi,  I.  son  of  QetKnenes,  king  of  Sparta* 
died  before  his  father,  leaving  a  son  ealleaAreuSiWho 
contended  for  the  crown  wuh  Clecmymus  his  uncle, 
and  <ri)tained  it  through  the  sufinges  of  the  senate. 
Cleonymns,  in  bis  diM^pointment,  caDed  in  I^irima 
of  Epims.  (Pout.  3,  6. — PhU.  nl.  Pyr^—Pau. 
1,  13.)  —  II.  A  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Amu,  and 
grandson  of  the  preceding.  He  reigned  one  year. 
Before  ascending  toe  throne,  he  distinguished  himsdf 
by  courageously  defending  Sparta  against  Pynhoa. 
{PtMt.vit.P9rrk.) 

AcKomSvH.  Vid.  Afenwthos. 
,  Acta  or  Acts,  stiietty  speaking,  a  beach  or  shore 
on  which  the  waves  break,  from  £y4,  "  io  brcakJ' 
Aocoiding  to  Aptdlodorus  {Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'Axnj),  the 
primitive  name  of  Attica  was  'Axn;  (AcU),  from  the 
tnrcumstaoce  of  two  of  its  sides  being  wadbed  by  the 
sea.  The  name  is  also  uplied  h^  lliucydides  to  that 
part  of  the  peninaula  of  Athos  wwch  is  below  the  city 
of  Sane  and  including  it.  Bendea  SaDe,  the  historian 
mentions  five  other  dtieB  as  being  rituate  upon  it. 
{Tkucyi.  4, 108.) 

AcTAQN,  a  celebrated  hunter,  son  of  Aristsus  and 
Autonoe  the  daughter  of  Cadmus.  Having  inadver- 
tently, on  one  occasion,  seen  Diana  bathing,  he  was 
changed  tiy  the  goddess  into  a  stag,  and  was  hunted 
down  and  killed  ay  his  own  honnda.  (Oe.  Met.  3, 156, 
seff.)  Tbs  scene  of  the  feble  is  lud  by  the  po^s  at 
Gargaphia,  a  fountain  of  Bosotia,  on  Mount  Cillue- 
ron,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Platsa.  From  a 
curious  passage  in  Diodorus  Siculus  (4, 81),  a  suspi- 
cion arises,  tbat  the  story  of  Actson  is  a  corruption  of 
some  earlier  tradition,  respecting  the  fate  of  an  intru- 
der into  the  inyateries  of  Diana.  Wesseling's  expla- 
natiea  does  not  wpear  satiafectoiT,  although  it  may 
serve  as  a  clew  to  the  trai  one.  (  WeneUng,  ad  Diod. 
Sic.  I.  e.) 

AcTiBUB,  the  first  king  of  Attica,  according  to  the 
ancient  writera.  He  was  succeeded  by  O crops,  to 
whom  he  had  given  one  of  his  daughters  in  maniaffe. 
(PoKS.  1,  S.— Ciem.  Alex.  1,  8S1.)  He  u  called  V 
some  Acteon.  (StnA.  897.— AisiToer.  «.  «.  'Axr^. 
— Consult  SieheUt,  ad  Paut.  L  e.) 

AcTK,  a  freed  woman  of  Asiatic  origin.  Suetonina 
{Vii.  Ner.  S8)  informs  us,  that  Nero,  at  one  time,  was 
on  the  point  of  making  her  his  wife,  having  suborned 
certwn  individuals  ofconsular  ruik  to  testify,  under 
oatii,  that  she  was  descended  from  Attains.  From  a 
^ssage  in  Tadtus  {Ann.  14,  3)  it  would  a^ar,  that 
Seneca  introduced  thui  female  to  the  notice  of  the 
tyrant,  in  order  to  counteract,  by  her  means,  the  dread- 
ed ascendency  of  Agrippina.  (Compare  Dio  Caaa. 
61,  7.) 

AcTu,  games  renewed  by  Augustus  in  commem- 
oration of  his  victory  at  Actium.  They  are  also  styled 
Ludi  Actiad  by  the  Latin  writers,  and  were  celebrated 
in  the  suburbs  of  NiouDoUs.  Stirabo  makes  them  to 
have  been  qninqueranai.  PrsnooiAy,  however,  to  the 
battle  of  Actium  '  they  occurred  every  three  years. 
{Strab.  7. 3S6.) 

Acns.one  of  the  Hdiadea,  or  ofispilng  of  theSuDf 
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Mho,  aeeofding  to  Biodorus  Sicaliu  (6,  67),  ougrated 
bom  lUiodM  into  Egypt,  fbanded  Heliopoli^  and 
(■Dglifc  tbe  Egyptisiw  utiology.  The  Baine  writer 
itatci^  that  iIm  Gfcc^  having  loit  bj  a  dduge  neariy 
an  Ib^  mrmottiala  of jirevkHu  erenta,  becama  ^pioiant 
of  their  dum  to  Uw  inventicn  of  the  acience  id  quea- 
tian,  and  aUowed  tbe  Egyptians  to  arrogate  it  to  them- 
sdvea.  Weeaeliog  eonaiaen  thia  a  mere  &ble,  baeed 
on  the  n**"**^'  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  vrbo,  it  ia  well 
known,  inverted  ao  many  of  the  ancient  traditiona,  and 
nk  thia  eaae,  lor  eian^le,  made  that  pasa  from  Greece 
into  Egral,wUefa  canM  in  reality  fiom  Esyitt  to 
Gtoew!^  ( Wear,  ad  Diod.  Sic.  I  e.) 

Amsixas,  accor^og  to  Diodonu  Siculua  (1,  60), 
a  king  of  i£thii^>ia,  who  conquered  Egy^  and  de- 
thmiH  Amaais.  He  waa  remaiiable  for  his  modera- 
bon  towaida  his  new  subjeeta,  as  well  aa  for  hia  jus- 
twe  and  equity.  All  the  robbwa  and  malefactora,  loo, 
were  ooUeeted  fien  every  pait  of  tbe  kingdom,  and, 
hsWag  bad  thdr  naiea  cot  were  estmiafaed  in 
Rhinocolura,  a  ci^  which  he  had  founded  for  the  par- 
pne  leeerriiw  thooL  We  must  read,  no  donbt, 
with  Stephens  and  Weascling,  in  the  text  of  I^odorua, 
'kpfiun^  iatfead  of  'A/iootr,  for  the  aucceasor  of 
^liH  cannot  hoe  be  meant.  Who  the  Actisonea  of 
iXodome  was,  appean  to  bo  undetermined.  AcqiHrd- 
hi^  to  Wending  (lut  loc.),  Strabo  is  the  only  other 
vttfer  that  makes  mentUta  of  him.     {Straho,  759.) 

AcTi'ca,  (n^inaUy  the  name  of  a  amall  neck  of 
land,  called  aim  Acts  fAxrT),  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Sinoa  Amfacaciffla,  on  which  the  ichabitanta  of  Anacto- 
liam  had  tiacted  a  email  temple  in  honour  of  Apollo. 
On  the  oater  aide  of  this  eame  piomontory  was  a  amall 
barixKir,  the  usual  tendezvoua  of  vemets  which  did  not 
wirii  to  enter  the  bn.  Scylax  (p.  13)  calls  thia  har- 
bour Acte.  TbucToie*,  however,  applies  thu  name 
to  the  temple  itself  Polybius  (4,  63)  makes  mention 
of  tbe  teoipte,  under  the  ^ipellalion  of  Actium,  and 
ipeiks  of  it  as  belonging  to  the  Acamanians.  Actium 
kecene  famime,  in  a  Uter  age,  for  the  decisive  victory 
«Ucb  Anguatoa  gained  in  this  quarter  over  the  flert  of 
Mate  Afltoaiy.  From  tbe  aeooonta  ohran  of  it  by  the 
Boaua  wmm,  Actium  appean  toliave  been,  about 
be  tne  of  tUs  battle,  nothing  more  than  a  temple  on 
a  hei^fat,  with  a  small  harbour  below.  The  cottqueror 
beaabfied  tbe  aaoed  edifice,  and  very  probably  a  num> 
be  of  sfflaB  buildings  began  after  this  to  arise  m  the  vi- 
OBly  of  tbe  temple.  {Strab.  32&. — SueKm.  VU.  Aug. 
17;— Ck.  ep.  ad /oat.  16,  9.)  Hence  &rabo  (451) 
qip&estoiitbecpdhetof^uptoi'.  It  never,  however, 
became  a  regolai  dty,  although  an  inattentive  reader 
wooid  be  likely  to  fonsthis  opinion  from  the  language 
of  SSsU  (2,  3)  and  F&ny  (4,  1).  BoUi  these  writers, 
howersr,  in  ftcf,  confound  it  with  NicopoUs.  There 
are  no  tiaoes  of  tbe  tetiq>le  at  the  present  day,  bat 
Pouqsevflla  fimnd  •ome  remaina  of  the  Ifij^oaiame 
a3i  StaAon.  More  within  ttie  Sinus  And>racine 
(,0ml/  y  Ajia)  lies  the  nnall  village  of  Ano.  Hence 
prutabfy,  acoiMAag  to  Mannert,  originated  the  error 
af  ITAnville,  who  pUces  Actinm,  in  contradiction  to 
iB  ancient  aothor^ies,  at  some  distance  within  the 
tay.  (  Vtd.  NieopoUa,  and  compare  Manaert,  6, 70. — 
FnjwrcHU,  3,  445  } 

AcTics,  a  Muname  of  Apollo,  from  Acdnm,  where 
tehadatci^I&    ( Ftr^.         8,  v.  704.) 

Aeries  Natids.    Vtd.  Attus  Naviui. 

AcToa,  tbe  father  of  Hencetina,  and  grandfather  of 
Pttrochia,  who  is  hence  called  Actoridea.  The  Mrth 
af  Aetof  ia  by  aome  placed  in  Locris,  by  others  in 
T^waly.  Aa  a  Tbessalian,  be  is  sud  to  have  been 
tbe  sao  of  Uyrandon  and  Piaidia,  the  daughter  of  .£o- 
^  aad  Iraabaad  irf  ^^ina,  dao^itcr  of  the  Asimns ; 
and  la  We  ooneeded  his  kingdtnn,  on  aoeount  of  the 
rebei&oB  oC  Us  sons,  to  Peleus.  (Ob.  TriaL  I,  9.) 
Consult,  tn  the  different  individuals  of  this  name»  tiie 
oamAa  of  Otgae,  ad  ApUbii.  3,  12. 
C 


AcTORiDee,  I.  a  patronymic  given  to  Patroclus, 
grandson  of  Actor  {Ovid,  Mei.  I3,fab.  1.) — II.  The 
sons  of  Actoz  and  Molimia.   (  Fid.  Mcdioiudes.) 

AcToains.    Vid.  Supplemrait 

AcTVABioa.    Vid.  SuppIemenL 

AcoLKo.    Vid.  Supplement. 

AcuHENUB.    Vid.  Supplement. 

AccsilIds,  a  Greek  historian,  bom  at  Argos,  and 
who  lived,  according  to  Josephos  {contr.  Ap.  1,  S),  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece, 
being  a  eontemporaiy  of  Cadmus  of  Miletus.  H« 
wrats  a  work  entitled  '*  GenealagisM,'^  in.  whicli  he 
gave  the  origin  of  the  principal  royal  lines  among  his' 
countrymen.  He  made  historic  times  commence  with 
Phoioneus,  son  of  Inachus,  and  he  reckoned  1020 
years  from  him  to  the  first  Olympiad,  or  776  B.C. 
We  have  only  a  few  fragmento  of  liis  woik,  collected 
by  StuTZ,  and  placed  by  him  at  the  end  of  those  of 
nwneydea,  published  at  Germ,  Sd  ed.,  1824. 

Actrrli^s,  M.,  an  ancient  comic  wrilar,  aoQitw  of 
various  ineoea,  entitled,  Lmtea,  Gemtnt,  AsafM,  Ac., 
and  ascribed  by  some  to  Plautna.  (Vw«.  de  Poet. 
Lot.  c.  1.) 

Ad  Aquas,  ad  Aqdilas,  &c.,  a  form  common  to 
veiy  many  names  of  places.  The  Roman  legiona,  on 
many  occaaitHW,  wbeiii  stopping  or  encanqnng  in  aiiy 
quarter,  did  not  find  any  halntatiai  or  aettlement  by 
which  the  place  in  question  might  be  design^ed,  and 
therefore  selected  for  this  porpoae  some  natural  o^ect, 
or  some  peculiar  feature  in  the  adjacent  scenery.  Thus 
Ad  Aqvat  indicated  a  spot  near  which  there  was  wator, ' 
or  an  encampment  near  water,  Stc  Another  form  of 
common  oorarience  is  that  which  denotes  the  number 
of  miles  on  any  Jloman  load.  Thua,  Ad  Quartum, 
"  at  the  fourth  mile-atone,"  supply  laptdem.  So  also. 
Ad  Quintum,  Ad  Deeimujn,  dec. 

Ada,  the  sister  of  Artenusia.  She  married  Hi- 
drieus,  her  brother  (such  unions  being  allowed  among 
the  Garians),  and,  after  the  death  of  Artemisia,  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Caria,  and  reigned  seven  years 
conjointly  with  her  hud>and.  On  the  death  of  Hi- 
drieus  she  raigned  four  years  hmger,  but  was  then 
driven  frcMn  her  dominions  by  I^xouras,  tbe  youngest 
of  her  brothers,  who  had  obtained  the  aid  of  the  satrap 
Orontobates.  Alexander  the  Great  afterward  restined 
her  to  her  throne.  She  was  the  last  queen  of  Caria. 
{Quini.  Curt.  3,  8.) 

Adad,  an  Assyrian  deitf,  supposed  to  be  the  son. 
Macrdriua  {Sat.  1.  33)  states,  Uiat  the  name  Adad 
means  "One"  ( (7tnM),  and  that  the  goddess  Ada^ptia 
was  assigned  to  this  deity  as  his  spoose,  the  former  rep- 
resenting the  Sun,  and  the  latter  the  Euth.  He  dao 
mentions,  that  the  cffi^  of  Adad  was  represented  with 
rays  inclining  downward,  whereas  they  extend  upward 
from  that  of  Adargatis.  SeldMt  (d»  DOt  Sgri*,  c.  6, 
ttpa.  1)  thinks  lhat  MaerotHus  must  bein  cnor  when 
M  makes  Adad  equivalmt  to  "  Oiu,"  and  that  be  must 
have  confounded  it  with  the  word  Chad,  whidt  has  that 
meaning. 

Adaus.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Adahantaa,  Jupiter's  nurae  irt  Crate,  who  sus- 
pended him  in  his  cradle  from  a  tree,  thai  he  might 
be  found  neither  on  tiie  earth,  the  sea,  nor  in  heavra. 
To  drown  the  infant's  cries,  she  cwised  young  boys 
to  dash  small  braien  shidds  and  apears  as  they  OMind 
aKMind  tbe  tree.  She  is  probably  the  sune  as  Amd- 
tbea. 

ADAHAirriDS.    Vid.  Sapploment 

Adana,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  southeast  of  Tarsus,  on  the 
Sams,  or  SiJum.  It  was  at  one  time  a  large  and  well-* 
known  place,  and  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Adanus,  son  of  Uranus  and  Gaa.   (iStepi  B.) 

AdoSa,  now  AddOf  a  river  of  Cisdpine  GanI,  riainf 
in  the  Rhstian  Alps,  traversing  the  Lacos  Larius,  and 
fklling  into  the  Po  to  the  west  of  Cremona  In  the 
old  e<fitlons  of  Strabo.  it  is  termed  in  one 
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(SQi)  tlui  AdulA  {6  'AMXof),  bot  this  Ii  sn  error  of 
&M  copyuts,  uinng  probabl;  from  the  name  of  Mount 
AdulK,irhkih  fneeiea.   T^eaduicke  Mtom  6  'A^ 

Adh,  or  HXsKfl,  an  epithet  originaUy  of  Pinto,  the 
monarch  of  the  ahades ;  afterWRnl  applied  to  the  lower 
world  itself.  The  term  la  derived  by  most  etymolo- 
ffiatfl  from  d  privatiTe,  and  elSa,  video,  alluding  to  the 
daritnees  toppowd  to  prevail  in  this  ahode  of  the  dead. 
Tbat  Uiu  is  tfw  true  derintimi,  indeed,  will  uppear  from 
what  the  poets  tell  lu  of  the  helmet  of  X^ito  (kwv 
'AiSao),  which  had  the  power  of  rendering  the  wearer 
invisible.  (Horn.  H.  6, 845.)  For  feither  lemaifcs  on 
the  Hades  of  the  Greeks,  vii.  Taitarui. 

ADOAMDisTHitra,  a  prince  of  the  Catti,  who  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Roman  senate,  in  which  he  promised  to 
destroy  Aimlniiu,  if  poison  should  be  sent  nim  ibr  that 
purpose  from  Rome.  The  senate  answered,  that  the 
Romans  fought  thmr  enemies  openly,  and  never  used 
perfiffioUB  meaeures.    (TVurit.  Aim.  S,  c.  88.) 

Adhiibal,  son  of  Micipsa,  and  grandson  of  Maai- 
nissa,  was  besieged  at  Ciita,  and  put  to  death  1^  Ju- 
gujtha,  after  vainly  imploring  the  aid  of  RtHne,  B.C. 
US.  {S^uat.,  Jug.  6,  7,  &c)  According  to  Ge- 
senius  {Phtttt.  Mon.,  p.  399,  i€qq.\  the  more  Oriental 
form  of  the  name  is  AUtierbai,  signiQing  "the  wor- 
shipper of  Baal."  From  this  the  softer  form  AHurhal 
arose.  The  MSS.  of  Sallust  often  give  Atherhal,  with 
which  we  may  compare  the  Greek  'Krupfioi.  {Diod. 
Sie.,  &b.  34,  /rofm.— vol.  10,  p.  133,  cd.  Bip. — Polub. 
1,  4B,  &c.) 

AuAsBm,  a  region  in  the  northern  part  of  Assyria, 
indtoUieeaatofdie'ngris.  During  ttie  Macedonian 
sway,  it  cMnprised  all  the  conntiT  Iwtween  the  Zabus 
Major  and  Minor.  Under  the  I^rthian  sway  it  com- 
prehended the  country  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  incla- 
oing  what  was  previonaly  Aturia.  It  was  afterward 
die  seat  of  a  kingdom  dependant  on  the  Parthian  power, 
wluch  disiqipeaied  from  history,  however,  on  the  rise 
of  the  seetmd  Parrian  empire.   (PUn.  5, 12,  dee.) 

Adiatobix.    Vid.  Supplement. 

AmaANTUs.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Aiwfrri,  I.  {Vid.  Supplement.) — 11.  A  daughter 
of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  whom  Hy^nus,  in  the  pre&ce 
to  hU  ftblea,  calls  Admeto,  and  a  daughter  of  Pontus 
and  Thalassa,  whidi  last  was  the  offspring  of  .£ther 
and  Hemera.  (tfom.  ^mn.  in  Cererm,  431. — He- 
tiod.  Theog.  849.) 

AoMSTva,  I.  eon  of  Pheres,  king  of  Phenea  in  Thes- 
saly,  and  who  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne.  He 
married  Theone,  daughter  of  Thestor,  and,  after  her 
death,  Alcestis,  daughter  of  Pelias,  so  famous  for  her 
conjugal  heroism.  It  waa  to  the  friendship  of  Apollo 
that  he  owed  this  latter  union.  The  ^od  having  been 
banished  from  the  sky  for  one  year,  in  consequence 
of  Us  killinff  the  Cjwlopes,  tended  dttring  that  period 
the  herds  ^  Admetus.  Pelias  had  momised  his 
daughter  to  the  man  who  should  bring  nim  a  chariot 
drawn  by  a  lion  and  a  vrild  boar,  and  Admetus  suc- 
ceeded in  this  by  the  aid  of  ApoUo.  The  god  also 
obtuned  from  the  Fates,  that  Aometus  should  not  die 
if  another  person  laid  down  bis  or  her  life  for  him,  and 
Akestis  henrieally  devoted  hendf  to  death  for  her 
hnshand.  Admetus  was  so  deepfy  afTeeted  at  her  loss, 
that  Proserpina  actually  relented ;  but  Pluto  remuned 
inexorable,  and  Hercules  at  last  descended  to  the 
•hades  and  bore  back  Alcestis  to  life.  Admetua  was 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  also  present  at  the  hunt 
of  the  Calydonian  boar.  Euripides  composed  a  tragedy 
on  the  story  of  Alcestis,  which  has  come  down  to  aa. 
(ApoUoi.  1,  B.—  TibuU.  2,  3.— ifjyin.  fah  BO,  51, 
&&) — II  A  king  of  the  Molosri,  to  wham  Themisto- 
eles,  when  banished,  fled  for  protection.  (Fid.  Th«- 
mistocles  ) — III  A  Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  who 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  eantniT  after 
Christ 
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Adh o,  an  engraver  on  precious  atones  in  the  time 
of  Augiutus.  His  country  is  uncertain.  An  elennt 
portrait  of  AiigDBtiu,eiignmd  t9'1um,isdeKriMlby 
Manga,  Sam.  Asm.,  Mi.  18,  n.  S. 

AdonTa,  a  festival  in  htmour  of  Adoids,  celebrated 
both  at  Byblus  in  Phoenicia,  and  in  most  of  the  Gre- 
cian cities.    Lucian  {de  Syria  Dea. — vol.  9,  p.  88, 
seaa.,  td.  Bip.)  has  left  us  an  account  of  the  maimer  in 
which  it  was  held  at  ByUus.    Accofding  to  this  writer, 
it  lasted  during  two  d^i,  on  the  first  m  wbaek  every, 
thing  wore  an  ^[»earance  of  mmm,  and  the  deatti  of 
the  mvonrite  of  Venus  was  indicated  by  public  nxtum- 
tBf.    On  the  following  day,  however,  ttie  aspect  of 
things  underwent  a  complete  change,  and  the  greatest 
jov  prevailed  on  account  of  the  hSled  resurrection  of 
Adonis  from  the  dead.   During  this  festival  the  priests 
of  B^blos  shaved  their  heads,  in  imit^on  of  the  priests 
of  Ibis  in  Egypt.    In  the  Gredsn  dtiss,  the  manner  of 
holding  Uiis  festival  was  neariy,  if  not  exactly,  the  same 
with  t^  followed  in  Phoenicia.   On  the  first  day  all  the 
citizens  put  themselves  in  mouminff ;  coffins  were  ex- 
posed at  every  door ;  the  statues  otV  enus  and  Adonis 
were  bume  in  procesnon,  with  certain  vessels  fiill  of 
earth,  in  which  the  worshippers  had  raised  com,  herbs, 
and  lettuce,  and  these  vessels  were  called  the  gardens 
of  Adonis  ('Aduvidor  «$iroi).    After  (be  cerenKmy  was 
over  they  were  thrown  into  the  sea  or  some  river,  where 
they  soon  perished,  and  thus  became  emblems  of  the 
premature  death  of  Adonis,  who  had  fallen,  like  a  young 
plant,  in  the  flower  of  Ua  age.    {Hittoire  du  CvIU 
d'Admit:  Mem.  Acad,  dta  Inacrip,  &c.,  vol.  4,  p.  136, 
aeqq- — Duptaa,  Origint  de  Cultes,  vol.  4,  p.  118,  aeqq., 
td.  1823.— FoiciCTMCT-,  ad  Theoc.  'Adaviu^.  tn  Are.) 
The  lettuce  was  used  among  the  other  heibe  on  this 
oocasioii,  because  Venue  was  fabled  to  have  deposited 
the  dead  body  ofher  favourite  on  «  bed  of  lettuce.  In 
alluaion  to  tms  festival,  the  expresnon  'Aduviioc  k^hoi 
became  proverbial,  and  was  Bpphfd  to  whatever  per^ 
ished  previous  to  the  period  of  maturity.    iAdagia  Ve- 
(enun,  p.  410.)   Rutarch  relates,  in  ms  lift  of  Nieias, 
that  the  cxpeAtion  against  Syracuse  set  sail  from  the 
harbours  of  Athens,  at  the  verv  time  when  the  women 
of  that  dty  were  celebrating  the  mournful  part  of  tlu 
festival  of  Adonis,  during  wnich  there  were  to  be  seen, 
in  every  quarter  of  the  city,  images  of  the  dead,  and 
fhneial  processioDS,  the  women  accompanying  them 
wUh  dinaal  lamentations.    Hence  an  un&vourable 
omen  was  drawn  of  ^  result  of  the  expedition,  which 
the  event  but  too  fatally  re^xed.    Theocritus,  in  lua 
beautifbl  Idyll  entitled  'Kduvi^ovaat,  has  left  us  an 
account  of  the  part  of  this  grand  anniversary  spec- 
tacle termed  ii  ^peoi^,  "  the  finding,^  i.  e.,  the  resur- 
rection of  Adoiiia,  the  celebration  of  it  having  been 
made  by  order  of  Arsinoe,  queen  of  Ptolemy  Fhila- 
delphus.    Boettiger  {S^Untut,  p.  265)  has  a  very  in- 
genious idea  in  relation  to  the  firuUs  exhibited  on  this 
yayfaX  occasion.    He  thinks  it  imposnble,  that  even  wo 
powerful  a  queen  as  Arsinoe  should  be  able  to  ottain 
m  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  this  festival  was  alv  ays 
celebrated,  fruits  which  had  attained  their  full  maturity 
{upta).    He  considers  it  more  than  probable  that  they 
wereofwax.    This  conjecture  will  also  fomiah  anoth- 
er, and  perhaps  a  more  satisfactory,  explanation  of  the 
I^irase  'Adt^tdof  k^voi,  denoting  tnings  whose  exterioi 
promised  fairly,  while  there  was  notmng  real  or  sub- 
stantial within.    Adcmis  waa  the  eame  deity  with  the 
Syrian  Tammuz,  whose  festival  was  celebrated  even 
by  the  Jews,  when  they  degenerated  into  idolatry 
{Ezekiel,  8,  14) ;  and  Tammuz  is  the  proper  Syriae 
name  for  the  A^donis  of  the  Greeks.    (CVenxer's  Sym- 
bolik,  vol.  IL,  p.  86  )   (Vid  Adonis.) 

AdSmis,  I.  son  of  Gnm»,  by  lus  daog^ter  Myrrha 
(mil.  MyrAa),  and  famed  for  hu  beau^.  He  was  ar- 
dently attached  to  the  chase,  and  notwitbstandinc;  the 
entreatiesof  Venus,  who  feared  for  his  safety  and  loved 
him  tenderiy,  he  exposed  bimsdf  day  after  day  in  the 
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btf,tiid  at  lot  loi*  hu  life  W  the  toA  of*  wild 
bou  whom  he  had  wounded.  Ru  Uood  produced  the 
uaDnie,  aeooidiog  to  Ovid  {Mei.  10,  735} ;  but  ac- 
tariuig  to  othem,  the  adonium,  while  the  uiemone 
afDacnamUMitcwiof Veniu.  (Bi(m,Epiiapk.Ad.GG.) 
The  geddew  was  iaconaoUMe  at  his  lost,  and  at  last 
oilainBd  fitom  PnMiiniia,  tiiat  Adonis  dwHild  spend  al- 
(enwldf  nx  moDths  with  her  on  earth,  and  the  remain- 
ing six  m  the  dtades.  This  &ble  is  evidently  an  alle- 
gorieal  alhuion  to  the  periodical  return  of  wmter  and 
sumnMr.  (JpeUoi.  3,  14. — Or.  I.  c. — Bion,  I.  c. — 
Virg.  BeL  10,  18,  &c.)  "Adonis,  or  Adonai,"  ob- 
asrrsi  R.  P.  Knight*  "  was  an  Oriental  title  of  the 
aau,mffa£jiag  Lim;  and  the  boar,  auppoted  to  haye 
UIU  fiiD,  was  the  emblem  of  wilder ;  durina  which 
(be  piadaetive  powers  of  nature  being  suspended,  Ve- 
■os  wis  snd  to  lament  the  loss  of  Adonis  until  he  was 
a^ain  Rstored  to  life ;  whence  both  the  Syrian  and  Ar- 
wsmea  annoallj  mourned  his  death  and  celebra- 
ted his  renontion ;  and  the  mysteries  of  Venus  and 
idoBis  at  BjUne  in  Syria  were  held  in  similar  eati- 
Ditioa  with  thoee  of  Cere*  and  Bacchus  at  Eleusis, 
ad  Ins  and  Onxis  in  Egypt.  Adonis  was  said  to 
pM  wa.  MWn*h«  with  Proserpina  and  six  with  Venus ; 
lAeaee  some  learned  persons  have  conjectured  that 
the  atlcgoij  was  invented  near  the  pole,  where  the  sun 
fin|nean  dnring  so  lonf  a  time ;  but  it  may  signify 
Bci^  the  decrease  ana  increase  of  the  productive 
wpwos  of  aataie  as  the  sun  retires  and  advances.  The 
VuhMM  iHT  Jagfefnaat  of  the  Hindus  is  equally  said 
to  Be  in  a  state  during  the  four  rainy  months 

of  ibM^mite;  and  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians  was 
so^oaed  to  be  deal  or  absent  fi»^  days  m  each  year, 
dnjnw^wUch  die  PW)^  lamented  his  loss,  as  the  Sy- 
rians £d  that  of  AooDia,  and  the  Scandinavians  that  of 
Fnrf ;  thoogii  at  UjMs^  the  great  metropolis  of  their 
mnftfiv  the  SOD  BCTgcontinueg  107.006  day  entirely 
beknr  Ihor  boRaoii.**  A.n  Inqtmy  into  the  Sj/tubel- 
iul  iMgfMMge  Awdent  Art  and  Mythology  {Clots. 
Jmrmal,  vol  25,  p.  43.) — 11.  A  river  of  Phtsnicia, 
which  fkfls  into  the  Mediterranean  below  Byblus.  It 
■  now  called  Nakr  /fcubm.  At  the  anniversary  of 
Ae  desUi  of  Adonis^  whidi  was  in  the  rainy  season,  its 
««mw«n  tuMd  red  widi  the  ochrons  particles  firom 
Ae  -"-r^r"  rfTJ™™,  and  were  fabled  to  fbnr  with 
ill  blood.  Bat  Dapuia  (4,  p.  ISl),  with  moie  piobs- 
hibty,  ■apnoaes  this  red  ooloar  to  oure  been  a  men  ar- 
Ittoa  en  the  part  of  the  priests. 

AeKunrriint,  a  atj  of  Asia  Iffinor,  on  the  coast  of 
Jlyaai,aalatthehsaa  ofan  extensive  bay  (Sinus  Ad- 
nBytteuia)&anf  the  island  of  Lesbos.  Strabo(605) 
makm  it  an  Atbeim  colony.  Stephanus  Byzantinus 
Mlows  Anatalk,  and  iDentuns  Amao^s,  the  brother 
«f  Crw— [,  as  its  fbnnder.  Una  last  u  more  praba- 
Uy  the  feme  account,  eapedally  as  an  adjacent  mstrict 
we  the  name  of  Lyifia.  According,  however,  to  Eu- 
«i*taBs  and  oUwr  commentators,  the  place  existed  be- 
the  Tnfan  war,  and  was  no  other  than  the  Peda- 
mm  of  Hams  iPtix.  S,  32).  This  city  became  a  place 
rf^iaoArtnee  ooder  the  kings  of  PMgamus,  and  con- 
taoed  ■»  ia  dw  time  of  the  Roman  power,  although 
1  nfind  aeterdy  dnring  the  war  with  Mithradates. 
Strsi,  SOS.)  Here  the  Cmwritut  Juridicut  was 
add.  The  modem  name  is  Adratnj/t,  and  U  is  repre- 
Kud  aa  being  aCiD  a  {dace  of  some  commerce.  It 
aetoins  1000  honaes,  but  mostly  mean  and  miaoaUy 
hco.  Adranyttiam  ia  nwntiomd  in  the  Acts  of  the 
(cJl  87,  S). 

AmIsA,  a  river  in  Germany,  In  the  toritoiy  of  the 
CjtSL.  «id  cmp^ine  into  the  Visurgis.  Now  the  Eder. 

AmUMna.    Fid.  Sspdement. 

Asa^asa.    Vid.  Supplement. 

■Axtusili  (AdpoffTcui),  I.  a  region  of  Mysia,  in 
Aaia  Bfinsv,  sear  Priapos,  at  dte  entrance  of  the  Pro* 
ptatitir  aod  fSBtaining  a  plain  and  dty  of  the  same 
nanm.    Ihe  appellation  was  said  to  have  bem  dflrivad 


from  Adrastns,  who  fbunded  in  the  latter  a  tenqtle  to 

Tfemesis.  {Strai.  5S8.Slepk.  B.  s.  9.)  This  ety- 
mology, however,  appears  very  doubtful.  A  more  cor^ 
rect  one  is  given  under  No.  II.  The  dty  had  origi- 
nally an  oracle  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  wluch  was  af- 
terward removed  to  Farium  in  its  vicinity.  Homer 
makes  mention  of  Adreatea,  but  Pliny  ia  m  error  (5, 
32)  when  he  supposes  Parium  and  Adiastea  to  have 
been  the  same. — il.  A  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Neces- 
sity, so  called,  not  from  A^astus,  who  is  said  to  have 
erected  the  first  temple  to  her,  but  from  the  impossi' 
bility  of  the  wicked  escaping  her  power :  d  privative, 
and  dpikt,  "  to  fiu."  She  is  tiie  same  as  NemeaiB. — 
III.  A  Cr^an  nyn^h,  daughter  of  Melisseus,  to  whom 
the  goddess  BKea  mtrusted  the  infant  Ju^ter  in  the 
Bictsan  grotto.  In  this  office  Adrastea  was  assisted 
\)y  her  sister  Ida  and  the  Curetes  (ApoUod.  t,  1,  6  ; 
Callim.  Hymn,  in  Jon. 47),  whom  the  scholiast  on  Cal- 
limachuB  calls  her  brotjters.  Apollonius  Khodius  (3, 
132,  se99>)  relates  that  she  gave  to  the  in£int  Jupiter  & 
beautifw  globe  {a^tupa)  to  play  with,  and  on  some  Cre- 
tan coins  Jupiter  is  represented  sitting  on  a  globe. 
(SponAetm  ad  CdlUm.  I.  c.) 

•A.DB1STUS,  I.  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Talaus  and 
Lysimache.  {Vid.  Supplement.) — II.  A  son  of  the 
Phrvgian  king  Gordius,  who  had  unintentionally  killed 
his  brother,  and  was,  in  consequence,  expelled  by  his 
&ther,  and  deprived  of  everything.  He  took  refuge  as 
asuppliant  at  the  coozt  ofCrcesns, king ofLydia, who 
received  bim  kindly  and  purified  him.  Afler  aoma 
time  he  was  sent  out  as  gnaidiBn  of  A^  the  son  of 
Croesus,  who  was  to  deuver  the  country  around  the 
Mysian  Olympus  firom  a  wild  boar  which  had  made 
great  havoc  in  it.  Adrastus  had  the  misfortune  to  kill 
tue  young  prince  Atys  while  throwing  his  javelin  at 
the  wikl  beast :  CrceBUS  pardoned  the  unfortunate  man, 
as  he  saw  in  this  accident  the  will  of  the  goda  and  the 
fulfilment  of  a  prophecy ;  but  Adrastns  could  not  tat^ 
dure  to  live  longer,  and  accordingly  killed  himself  on 
the  tomb  of  Atys.  {Herod.,  1,  36-4&.)— III.  A  Per- 
ipatetic philosopher,  bom  at  Aphrodisias  in  Caria,  and 
who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen> 
tuiy  of  our  era.  He  was  uie  auuor  of  a  treatise  on 
the  arranq;ement  of  Aristotle's  writings  and  his  ejrs- 
tem  of  phdosophy,  quoted  by  Simplicuis  {Prafat.  m. 
viii.  lib.  phya.)y  and  by  Achilfes  Tatius  (p.  83).  Some 
commentaries  of  his  on  the  Timeus  of^Plato  are  also 
quoted  by  Porphyry  ^p.  270,  in  Harm.  Ptol.),  and  a 
treatise  on  the  c^ategones  of  Aristotle  by  Galen.  None 
of  these  have  come  down  to  us,  but  a  woA  on  Hai' 
monies  {mpi  'ApfiovuciM)  is  preserved  in  manuscript 
in  the  Vatican  library. — IV.  Father  of  Eurydice,  and 
nand&ther  of  Laomedon.  {Api^.  3,  12,  3.)— V. 
Son  of  the  soothsayer  Merops  of  Percote.  He  went 
to  the  Trojan  war  with  his  brother,  against  the  will  of 
his  father,  and  was  slain  by  Diomede. 

Adrijl,  Atria,  or  HadkU,  X.  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans a  small  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  on  the  river  Tar- 
tarus, near  the  Po.  Its  site  is  still  occuped  1^  the 
modem  town  of  Afri.  In  the  ages  praoeduig  the  Ro- 
man power,  Adria  appean  to  we  been  a  powerfU 
siid  Donrishing  commercial  dty,  as  far  as  an  <n>imon 
may  be  deduced  £rom  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
^en  name  to  the  Adiiatii^and  also  from  the  numer- 
ous canals  which  were  to  be  found  in  its  vicinity. 
(Compare  Lts.  b,  33.—Strab.  218.— JhsIsn,  20,  l.~ 
PHtL  8, 16.)  It  hsd  been  fimnded  by  a  ooloiiy  of 
Etrurians,  to  whose  labours  these  canals  must  evi- 
dent^ be  ascribed,  the  name  given  to  them  by  tins 
Romans  {foammeo  PkHistina)  proving  that  thqr  were 
not  the  work  of  the  people.  (Compare  MiiUr,  Elnuk.y 
vol  1,  p.  228,  in  noiit.)  The  iiill  of  Adria  was  o4f- 
ing  to  the  inroads  of  the  Gallic  natunw,  and  the  c<Hise- 
quent  neglect  of  the  canals.  Livy,  Justin,  and  most 
of  tlw  andeiU  historians,  write  the  name  of  tlua  d^ 
Adriaj  the  geographers,  on  the  other  hand,  praf^ 
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Airut.  In  Strabo  alone  the  reading  is  doabtful.  Ma- 
nutioB  and  Cellaritu,  and  the  authority  of  inscriptionfl 
and  coin*,  give  die  preference  to  the  Ham  Hadria. 
Berke]  {ad  Steph.  ByzatU.,  t.  'Kdpta^  is  also  in  favour 
of  it.  It  mufft  be  observed,  however,  that  Adria  is 
found  on  coins  as  weil  as  the  aspirated  tana.  (Ratehe, 
Lex  Rei  Num.,  vol.  4,  col.  9. Cellarius,  Geogr. 
AjU,  1,  &09.) — ^11.  A  tovni  of  Fkenum,  coital  of  ue 
Pnetutii,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  Hers  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
cotint,  toA  its  rise.  The  modem  name  of  the  place 
is.^Jrt  or  Atri. 

AdbuhopSlis,  or  Hadbiahofolib,  I.  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  Thrace,  fbonded  by  and  named 
after  the  Emperor  Adrian  or  Hadrian.  Being  of  com- 
paiatlvdy  ivcent  date,  it  is  eonsequntUy  not  mentitned 
the  old  geographical  writers.  Even  Ptolettn'  is 
silent  respecting  it,  since  bis  notices  are  not  latcrMian 
the  reign  of  Trajan.  The  site  of  this  city,  however, 
was  previooaly  occupied  by  a  small  Thrarian  settle- 
ment named  Uskndama ;  and  its  very  advantageous 
situiAion  determined  the  emperor  in  favour  of  erecting 
(large  city  on  the  spot.  {AmmuoL  Marcell.  14,  II. 
*-Eutrop.  6, 8.)  Adnanopolis  stood  on  theright  hSnk 
of  the  HebruB,  now  Maritza,  which  forms  a  junction  in 
this  quarter  vrith  the  Arda,  or  Ardiscas,  now  Arda, 
and  the  Tonzus,  now  T^ndacha.  (Compare  Zotirmu, 
S,  2S. — Lamprid.  Elagab.  7.)  This  cUy  became  fa- 
mous in  a  later  age  for  its  manufactories  of  arms,  and 
in  the  fourth  century  succeeded  in  withstanding  the 
Goths,  ^o  hud  siege  to  it  after  their  victory  over  the 
Emperor  Valens.  (Ammian.  Maredl.  31, 16.)  Hier- 
ocles  (p.  635)  makes  it  the  chief  ci^  of  the  Thracian 
province  of  HnmimontiuB.  The  inh^tants  were  prob- 
ably ashamed  of  their  Thracian  origin,  and  borrowed 
therefore  a  primitive  name  for  their  cib^  from  the  my- 
thology of  the  Greeks.  {Kid.  Orestias.)  Mannert 
(7,  363)  thinks  that  the  true  appell^n  was  Odiysos, 
whidi  th^  thus  puiposdy  altered.  The  modem  name 
of  the  place  is  Adruan^,  or  rather  Eirimh.  It  was 
taken  hy  the  tuAm  in  1860  or  1363,  and  the  Em- 
peror Amnrath  made  it  his  residence. '  It  continued 
to  be  the  imperial  city  until  the  fall  of  Constantinople ; 
but,  though  the  court  has  been  removed  to  the  latter 
place,  Adrianople  is  still  the  second  city  in  the  empire, 
and  very  important,  in  case  of  invarion  bv  a  fbraijgn 
power,  as  a  central  point  for  collecting  uu  Turkish 
ttiength.  Its  present  population  is  not  less  than 
100,000  souls.— 11.  A  city  of  Bithynia  in  Asia  Minor, 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Adrian.  D'Anville  places  it 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Manandyni, 
and  makes  it  correspond  to  the  modem  Belt. — III. 
Aaotiwro^  of  Bithynia,  called  more  properiy  Adriani 
or  Hadriani  ^kipiavoi).  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
tn  eccIeMastical  writers,  and  by  Hierocles  (p.  693),  and 
there  are  medals  existing  of  it,  on  which  it  is  styled 
Adriani  near  Olympns.  Hence  D'Anville,  on  his 
map,  places  it  to  the  southwest  of  Mount  Olympus,  in 
the  district  of  Olympena,  and  makes  it  the  same  with 
'the  modem  Edrmoa.  Mannert  opposes  this,  and  places 
It  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river  Rh^dacns. — 
ly.  A  city  of  Epirua,  in  the  district  of  llieBpiotia, 
situate  to  the  southeast  of  Antigonea,  on  the  river  Ce- 
lydnus.  Its  ruins  are  still  found  upon  a  spot  named 
Drintmlu,  an  evident  corruption  ofits  eanier  name. 
(HughcM'  TraveU,  236.)  —  V.  A  name  given  to  a 
part  of  Athens,  in  which  the  Emperor  Adnan  or  Ha- 
drian had  erected  many  new  and  beautiful  stmctores. 
{Orutefj  hiacrip.,  p.  177.) 

AdbiXnus,  a  Ronan  emperer.  (Ttd.  Hadiianus.) 
.  AdkiInvs.    Vid.  Supplement. 

AmUs,  the  name  properly  of  tiie  territory  in  which 
the  city  of  Adria  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  situated. 
Herodotus  (S,  9)  first  speaks  of  it  under  this  appella- 
tion (6  'Aiptat),  whidi  is  given  aim  by  many  sabse- 
qncDtOreA  writers.  iCmfm  Seylwt,  p.  6.}  Most 
SO 


of  them,  however,  considered  it  very  probably  a  name 
for  the  Adriatic.  Strabo  (1S3)  certainly  uses  it 
in  this  sense  {'O  'Ifivid^  koXtto^  M^pfV  hrrl  roO 
V0V  'ASpiov  T^eyoiiivm).  More  careftil  writers,  how- 
ever, and  especifdly  Polybius,  give  merely  i  'Adptac, 
without  any  mention  ofits  reierring  to  the  Adriatic. 
The  latter  author,  although  acquainted  with  the  form 
Adriaticua  {rdv  'KdpiaTtxdv  foix^,  Si  16),  yet,  when 
be  wbAcb  to  designate  the  entire  gul(  has  either  6 
KOrlt  rdv  'KSpiav  K&Xirot  (2,  14),  or  i/  Kori  rdv  'KApi. 
Of  ^ahnra  (3,  16).  So,  in  speaking  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Po,  he  uses  the  expression  ol  Korii,  rdv  'Adpiav 
koXjtoi  (2,  14).  Hence  both  Casaubon  and  Schwei- 
ghauser,  in  their  respective  editions  of  PolyUus,  are 
wtonc,  in  translating  6  'A^ac  by  Mare  Adriaticum 
and  Simu  Adriatieut. 

AdbiatTcuh  (or  HADBiAticm)  hare,  called  also 
Sinus  AdriaticuB  (or  Hsdriaticus),  the  aim  of  the  sea 
between  Italy  and  the  opposite  shores  of  Illyricum, 
EpirUB,  and  Greece,  comprehending,  in  its  greatest  ex- 
tent, not  only  the  present  Gulf  of  Venice,  but  also 
the  Ionian  Sea.   Herodotus,  in  one  passage  (7,  SO), 
ealla  the  whole  extent  of  sea  along  the  coast  of  Illyri- 
cum  and  Western  Greece,  as  &r  as  the  Corinthian 
GulC  by  the  name  of  the  Ionian  Sea  ('luviof  v&vro^). 
In  anoUiar  passage  he  styles  the  part  in  the  vicinity-  of 
Epidamnus,  the  Ionian  Gulf  (6, 127).    Scyiaz  makes 
the  Ionian  Gulf  the  same  with  what  he  <»I1b  Adrias 
(rd  di  aird  'A^tag  lart,  xat  'luvioc,  p.  1 1),  and  places 
the  termination  of  both  at  Hydrantum  (Aift^  'YSpovc 
M        ro6  'AdjDfov  i}  ToG  'luviov  itiXTrm  trrifMaTt, 
p.  6).    He  is  nlent,  however,  respecting  the  Ionian 
Sea,  as  named      Herodotus.    Thucydiocs,  like  He- 
rodotus, disttnguuhcs  between  the  Ionian  Gulf  and 
Ionian  Sea.    Tne  former  he  makes  a  part  of  the  latter, 
which  reaches  to  the  shores  of  Western  Greece.  Thus 
he  observes,  in  relation  to  the  site  of  Epidamnus, 
'EirUiafivoc  iari  imXi^  hr  dt^t^  iairJ^wrt  riv  'iuvtop 
ia{^in»>  (1,  S4).  These  ideas,howeTer,beeamedianflcd 
at  a  later  period.  The  limits  of  what  Scylax  had  styled 
'Adpiac,  and  made  synonymous  with  'luviof  komcoc 
were  extended  to  the  shores  of  Italy  and  the  western 
coast  of  Greece,  so  that  now  the  Ionic  Gulf  was  re- 
garded onl^  as  a  part  of  'A6pia^,  or  the  Adriatic. 
Euststhius  informs  us,  that  the  more  accurate  writers 
always  observed  this  distinction  (d  di  itKptlUirrepot 
rdv  'l&itw  fiipof  ToC  'Afipiov  ^aal.   EiuUUh.  *A  Di- 
om/M.  Perieg.  v.  OS).    Hence  we  obtain  a  solution  of 
Ptolemy's  meaning,  when  he  makes  the  Adriatic  ex- 
tend along  the  entire  coast  of  Western  Greece  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Peloponnesus.    The  Mare 
Superum  of  the  Roman  writen  is  Vepresented  on  clas- 
ncal  diarta  as  coimnding  with  the  »nQs  Hadriattcus. 
wludi  last  is  made  to  teiminate  near  Hydrantmn,  the 
modem  Otranio.   "Biy  Mare  Soperum,  however,  in  the 
strictest  acceptation  of  the  phrase,  appears  to  have 
been  meant  not  only  tiie  present  Adriatic,  but  also  the 
sea  along  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  as  &r  as  the  Si- 
cilian straits,  which  would  make  it  correspond,  there- 
fore, very  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  to  the  d  'Adjpfaf  of  the 
later  Greek  writers. 

AoiinitTCK.    Vid.  Hadrnmetom. 

AdvitCccm,  a  dty  of  Gaul,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Tungii,  who  appear  to  have  been  the  same  with  th« 
Aduatud  or  Aduatid  of  Cssar  (B.  G.  2,  29),  unless 
the  former  appellation  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  general 
one  for  the  united  Geiman  tribes,  of  whom  Uie  Adutu^ 
ud  formed  a  part.  (Compare  Taciiiu,  de  mor.  Germ. 
e.  S.)  Tlda  dty  ia  called  'ArmoKomw  \j  Ptolctny, 
and  Aduaea  Tongrorum  in  the  /tfnennvm  Antm. 
and  Tah.  Peutiw-  At  a  later  period  it  took  the  name 
ofTongrifiomw'*  people  themselves.  Mannert  m&kos 
it  the  same  with  .  ne  modem  Tongrea,  and  D'Anville 
vritii  Falait  on  the  Mthmgne.  The  former  of  these 
geogrqrfiers,  however,  thinks  that  it  must  have  been 
ostanet  fitHn  the  Aduatnca  Caat^lhim  mentioned  by  Ck- 
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tu  (B.  6,  32).  which  he  pheM  nearer  the  Kliine. 
[Mautert,  t,  300.) 

AiWiTia  or  Adoat^ci,  a  German  nation  who  ori- 
Rnallj  fctned  s  part  of  the  neat  uiTading  army  of 
Uw  TntOM  and  Cimbri.  They  were  left  behind  in 
Ganl,  to  guard  a  part  of  the  baggage,  and  finally  set- 
tied  there.  Their  territory  extenSedfroni  the  S^Uis, 
or  Schdi,  eaatwaid  as  fiu  ai  Moaa  Pont,  or  MtulrKkt. 

AoSut,  called  by  FUny  (6,  29)  Oppidnm  Adulita- 
ram,  the  priacqMl  commercUl  city  along  the  coaat  of 
.Eihiapk   II  was  founded  by  fugitive  slaves  from 
Enpi.  bat  fell  HabMqnently  onder  the  power  of  the 
vnffimtni^  Ungdom  of  Auxume.   Ptolemy  writes 
the  name  'AdtmAij,  Strabo  'AdovAci,  and  Stephanus 
BynnlinnB  'AdovXip.    Adulis  has  become  remarkable 
OD  accoont  of  the  two  Greek  inscriptions  found  in  it. 
Cosmaa  Indieopleustes,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  was 
the  fifst  who  gave  an  account  of  them  (/.  S,  p.  140, 
tfvi MtM/ame.).   Oiw  is  mi  a  Und  of  timme,  or  rather 
ttiachair.  of  while  maible,  the  other  on  a  tablet  of 
loadutone  (d«A  paamrirov  ^iOou),  erected  behind  the 
tbrme.    CoBmas  gives  eopiea  of  both,  and  his  MS. 
baa  also  a  drawing  of  the  throne  or  chair  itself.  The 
inscriptioa  on  the  tablet  relates  to  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
ml  his  c«aM|aesta  in  Aua  Minor,  Thrace,  and  Upper 
Asa.   it  ia  imperfect,  however,  towarda  the  end ;  al- 
tkN^h.  if  the  account  of  Coamaa  be  correct,  the  part 
of  th»  stooe  which  wm  broken  off  was  not  lai^,  and, 
caoseqnenlhf,  but  a  small  part  of  the  inscription  was . 
loit.   Comas  and  his  eoadjator  Menas  beheved  that 
the  other  inaciiption,  which  was  to  be  found  on  the 
ihrooe  Off  diur,  would  be  the  conUnuation  of  the  for- 
mer, and  ihetefine  give  it  as  suck    It  was  reserved 
IbrSafc  and  Buttnann  to  prove,  that  the  inscription  on 
the  tablet  alone  rdated  to  Ptoiemy,  and  that  the  one 
m  the  Ihfone  or  chair  was  of  much  more  recent  origin, 
pnWmUy  as  iate  as  the  second  or  third  century,  and 
node  by  aoiDe  native  prince  in  imitation  of  the  former. 
One  of  the  principal  argmnents  by  which  they  arrive  at 
this  omcloaiQo  ia,  that  the  inscription  on  the  throne 
neaka  of  eoaqnaata  in  .Ethiopia  vrtiich  none  of  the 
ftalenaea  cv«r  mmie.   (Htuteum  tU»  AUertkunuma- 
Kwkafi,  voL  t,  p.  105.  ae^^  ) 

AsvaaACRiD.A.  a  maritmie  people  of  Africa,  near 
Egvpt  Ptolemy  {bi.  4,  e.  5)  calls  them  Adyrmacb- 
heft,  bat  Hendotos  (4,  166),  Pliny  (5,  6),  and  Silins 
habcoi  ^  Z79),  make  the  name  to  be  Adyrmachids 
CAfej^jtidaiV  Hence,  a«  Landtw  obaervea  (Hittoire 
iHatlttL,  VOL  8,  V.  10,  TahU  Geogr.\  the  text  of 
Ptolemy  oo^  to  be  corrected  by  these  authorities. 
The  Auyiwufaide  were  driven  into  the  interior  of 
ihe  exMintrj  wfaea  Gredu  began  to  settle  along  the 
eoast 

S*,  the  dtytrf  King  j£tea,aaid  to  have  been  situate 
•B  the  river  Fhaas  in  Colchis.  The  most  probable 
ipnm  ts,  that  it  cziatcd  only  in  &e  imaginations  of 
tfae  poees.    (JAunurt,  4,  397.) 

.ilcMM,  a  tyrant  of  Samoa,  deprived  of  his  tyranny 
W  Aristagoraa.  B.C.  500.  He  fled  to  the  Persians, 
md  imioeed  the  Samians  to  abandon  the  other  lonians 
a  the  sca-feht  with  the  Peruana.  He  was  restored 
w  the  Pewae  m  the  year  B.C.  494.  {HeniUuM, 
(.138.) 

XkcTeea,  I.  a  patronymic  of  the  descendants  of.£a- 
cs.  Bodi  ae  AraUIes,  Peleus,  Pyrrhus,  dec.  ( Yvg. 
£»  I,  9S,  Ate.)  The  line  of  the  .£acid»  ia  given 
■  mows :  iEecvis  became  the  father  of  Tetomon  and 
hhsa  by  Ina  wifis  Ikideis.    (Tzelzes,  ad  Lyeophr.,  e. 

erils  her  Deis.  ^nU-)  From  the  Nereid  Psam- 
•thsna  hen  b>  him  Fhocua  {Henoi.^  Theog.,  1003, 
Mf?  ^^aea  he  preferred  to  bia  other  tona,  atid  who 
'hi-^newMB  eo— pienoua  in  gymnastic  and  naval  ex- 
cKwe  4an  cither  Telamon  or  Peleus.  {Miller, 
£g*»et..  p  IS.)  Phocus  was,  in  consequence,  slain 
^  bis  htethsu,  who  tbeieupon  Oed  from  the  vengeance 


of  their  father.  (Dorolhciu,  apud  Pbit.  Parail,  SA, 
277,  W.—Heyne,  ad  ApoUod.,  12,  6,  6.)  Telamon 
look  refuge  at  the  court  of  Cychiens  of  Salamis,  Pe- 
leus retiied  to  i^thia  in  Thessaly.  {Apollod.  t  e. — 
Phereofd.  apud  Tzets.  in  lA/copkr.,  v.  175.)  From 
Peleus  came  Achilles,  from  Telamon  Ajax.  Adiilles 
was  the  &ther  of  Pyrrhus,  from  whom  came  the  line 
of  the  kings  orEpirus.  From  Tcucer,  the  brother  of 
Ajax,  were  descended  the  princes  of  Cyprus ;  while 
from  Ajax  himself  came  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
Athenian  fsmiliea.  {Miller,  JEginei.,  p.  23.) — 11. 
The  son  of  Aiyndns,  king  of  Epinu,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  cousin  Alexander,  who  was 
slain  in  Italy.  {Livy,  28,  24.)  ^Eacides  married 
I^bia,  the  daughter  of  Menon  of  Pharsalus,  by  whom 
he  had  the  cefebrated  Pyrrhus,  and  two  daugtrtws, 
Deidamca  and  Troi'as.  In  B.C.  317,  he  assisted  Po« 
lyspercbon  in  restoring  Olympias  and  the  young  Alex* 
and»,  who  waa  then  only  five  yean  old,  to  Maoedonta. 
In  the  following  year  he  marched  to  the  assistance  ai 
Olympias,  who  was  hard  pressed  by  Cassander.  But 
the  Epirotes  disliked  the  service,  rose  agunst  .£aci-  * 
dcs,  and  drove  him  from  his  kingdom,  ^rrhus,  who 
was  then  only  two  years  old,  was  with  difficultv  saved 
from  destruction  by  some  faithful  servants.  But,  be- 
coming tired  of  the  Macedonian  nUe,  the  E]nrote8  re- 
called .^aciJea  in  B.C.  813.  Cassander  immediately 
sent  an  army  against  him  under  Philip,  who  conquer- 
ed him  the  same  year  in  two  battles,  in  the  last  ol 
which  he  was  killed.  (Pausan.,  1, 11.) 
j£acus.    Vid.  Scq>plement. 

£mx,  a  name  given  to  Circe,  because  bom  at  JEa. 
(Vtrg.,  Mn.,  3,  386.) 

j£ANTiDH,  a  small  settlement  on  the  coottof  Troos, 
near  the  promontory  of  lUueteum.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Rhodians,  and  was  remai^able  for  containing  the 
tomb  of  Ajax,  and  a  temple  dedicated  to  his  memory. 
The  old  statue  of  the  hero  was  carried  away  by  An- 
tony to  Egypt,  but  was  restored  by  Augostos.  {Stra- 
bo,  695.)  In  Pliny's  time  this  place  had  ceased  to  ex- 
ist, as  may  be  inferred  from  his  expression,  "  Futt  ct 
JEaiUeum"  (5,  30).  Mannert  asanta  that  Lechova. 
lin  is  virrong  in  placing  the  mound  of  Ajax  on  the  som- 
mit  of  the  hilt  by  IiUepe. 

.£antIdis,  I.  one  of  the  Tragic  Pleiades.  ( Vtd. 
Aiexandrina  Schola.)  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
second  Ptolemy. — 11.  The  tyrant  of  I.Ampsacas,  to 
whom  Hippias  gave  hi*  daughter  Aichedica 

JEks,  a  river  of  ^anu,  thought  to  be  the  modem 
Vajuata,  falling  into  the  Ionian  Sea.  laaae  Vosaiua, 
in  his  commentary  on  Pomponius  Mela  (2,  3,  cx/r.), 
charges  Ovid  with  an  error  m  geography,  in  making 
this  river  fall  into  the  Pencua  {Mtt.,  1,  677).  But 
Vossius  was  wrong  himself  in  making  the  verb  eon- 
veatuit^,  as  used  by  Ovid,  in  the  passage  in  question, 
equivalent  to  mgrtdMntia.  Ond  on^  means  that 
the  deities  ofthe  river  mentioned  him  met  together 
in  the  cave  of  the  Peneus. 

.£nsFSUB,  a  town  of  Euboea  in  the  district  Histivo- 
tis,  famed  for  its  hot  baths,  which  even  at  the  present 
day  are  the  most  celebrated  in  Greece.  The  modem 
name  of  the  place  is  Dipsa.  But,  according,  to  Sib- 
thoroe  ( WalpoWt  Coll.,  vol.  %  p.  71),  Xmso.  In  Plu- 
tarch {Sympot.,  4,  4},  tiiis  puce  ia  called  Gal^raa 
(Ta?.!)^),  which  many  regard  aa  an  error  of  the  copy- 
ists. If  the  modem  name  as  given  by  Sibllioipe  be 
correct,  it  appears  more  likely  uiat  L^w  is  a  eormp- 
tion  of  GalepsuB,  and  that  the  latter  was  trnly  another 
name  for  the  j^ace,  and  no  error. 

JEoisiK.    Vid.  Supplement. 

.iGoisiuB,  a  Cappadocian,  called  a  Platonic,  or  per- 
haps, man  eomeHy,  an  Eoleatic  phitoeopber,  who 
Uved  hi  the  4th  century,  and  was  die  friend  and  iwmA 
distinguished  scholar  of  lamblichus.  After  the  death 
of  bis  master,  the  school  of  Syria  was  disperBed,  and 
.£UesiuB,  fearing  the  ml  or  ftncied  hostility  of  the 
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C^uiMian  emperor  CiMuitaiiUiM  to  pMloBophy,  took  ref- 
uge in  diTuuktioii.  An  oracle  io  hezatneter  verw  rep- 
resented a  putoral  life  aa  faia  only  retreat ;  but  liia  dis- 
dplea,  peifaapa  «l™ing  hia  feara  by  a  mctephorieal  in- 
terpretation, compeliea  him  to  reaume  lua  itutmetiona. 
He  lettled  at  Fergamoa,  where  he  numbered  atnong 
hie  pupila  the  Emperor  Jutian.  After  the  aceeaaion  of 
the  utter  to  the  imperil  purple,  he  invited  .£d«iua  to 
etntttnue  hia  inatmetiona,  but  the  Utter,  being  unequal 
to  the  tsdt  thioOj^  age,  eeot  in  hia  atead  Chrraanthea 
and  EneebioB,  ua  diaciplea.   {Eunap.,  Yii.  Mia.) 

JEoMA.    Vtd.  Edeaaa. 

ABdom.    Fid.  Plulomela. 

jEdui,  a  powerful  nation  of  GauL  Thar  confeder- 
ation embraced  all  the  tract  of  country  comprehended 
between  the  AUur,  the  middle  Lvire,  and  the  Sa&ne, 
aiod  extending  a  little  beyond  thii  rirer  towards  ^e 
aouth.  The  proper  capital  waa  Bibracte,  and  the  aec- 
end  dtf  in  impotance  NortodDmim.  The  political 
■"^■itni^  of  Um  .£dui  extended  over  the  M anoubea  or 
Mandulni,  whoae  chief  dty  Aleaia  traced  ite  origin  to 
the  moat  ancient  perioda  of  Gaul,  and  paieed  for  a 
work  of  the  Tyiian  Herculea.  [Dioi.  Stc.,  4,  19.) 
Thia  aame  influence  reached  alao  the  Ambarri,  the  In- 
aub»a,andtheS«guaianL  The  Kturigee  themeelTea, 
who  had  been  ueTuuly  me  of  the  moat  flooriaUng 
lutiona  of  Gaol,  weie  held  by  the  .A^hii  in  a  condition 
approaching  that  of  nibjecta.  {Thteny,  Hubxre  da 
Gaulou,  3,  31.)  When  Cvsar  came  into  Gaul,  he 
found  that  the  .£dui,  after  having  long  contended  with 
the  Arvemi  and  Sequani  for  the  aupremacy  in  Gaul, 
had  been  OTeicoaM  by  the  two  latter,  who  called 
in  ^rioviatui  and  the  Germans  to  their  aid.  The 
arrival  of  the  Roman  commander  som  dtanged  the 
aspect  of  affluis,  and  the  iBdui  were  restored  bythe 
RoiUB  aimstothe  chief  oower  in  the  country.  They 
became,  ofcoune,  valuable  allies  for  Cesar  in  his  Gaf- 
lie  eonqueats.  Eventual^,  however,  they  embraced 
the  party  of  Vercingetorix  against  Rome ;  but,  when 
the  inaurection  was  quelled,  they  were  still  favourably 
treated  on  account  of  their  former  services.  ( Cat.,  a. 
G.,  I,  31, 

.£iTA,  m  ^iTBs,  king  of  Colchis,  son  of  Sol,  and 
Perseis,  the  daughter  of  (Iceanus,  was  father  of  Medea, 
Abeyrtus,  and  Chalciope,  by  Idyia,  one  of  the  Oceani- 
des.  He  killed  Phiyxus,  son  of  Atbaniaa,  who  bad  ; 
fled  to  bis  court  on  a  golden  ram.  This  murder  he 
cranmitted  to  obtain  UwAeece  of  the  golden  ram.  The 
Aiwonants  came  against  Colchis,  and  recovered  the 
gfwen  fleece  by  means  ofMedea,  tiiough  it  waa  guard- 
ed by  bulls  that  breathed  fire,  and  by  a  venomoua  drag- 
on. {Vid.  Jaaon,  Medea,  and  Pniyxua)  He  was 
afterward,  according*  to  Apollodorus,  deprived  of  his 
kingdom  by  bis  broUier  Peraea,  but  was  restored  to  it 
1^  Medea,  who  bad  returned  from  Greece  to  Colchis. 
{AfoOod.,  1,  9,  S8.~//eyite,  <d  AptlM.,  I.  c— Oe., 
SuL,  7, 1 1,  dtc.) 

JEwtiAt,  iGcTis,  and  jCbtTnb,  patronymic  forms 
firom  JEma,  used  by  Roman  poets  to  dengnate  his 
danriiter  Medea.   (Ovid,  Mel.,  7,  9,  396.) 

Mat,.    Vid.  Snrailement. 

Mam,  I.  a  amall  town  on  the  western  coast  of 
JGubBS,  southeast  of  .£depBUs.  It  eontuned  a  tem- 
ple iacred  to  Neg>tune,  and  waa  suj^iMsed  to  have  giv- 
en name  to  the  .£gean.  (iSfnii.,  366.)— 11.  A  city 
of  Macedonia,  the  same  with  Edeeaa. — III.  A  town 
of  Acbaia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Crathis.  It  ajppeart 
to  have  been  abandoned  eventually  tnr  its  inhabitants, 
■n-ho  retired  to  ^gira.  The  cause  of  their  removal  is 
not  known.  (Strain,  386.)— IV.  A  town  and  sea- 
port of  Cilicia  Campestris.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Py- 
ramns,  and  on  the  upper  ahogw  of  the  Saaa»  Issieua. 
The  modem  village  of  jlyse  occunes  its  site.  (SlrtA., 
676.— Phn.,  6,  27.— Lii^n,  3,  2S6.) 

^ojiA,  I.  a  city  of  Mauritania  Casarienais.  {Pul.) 
—II.  A  surname  of  Venns,  from  her  wwslup  in  the 


islands  of  the  jGgeui  Sea.   (Stafnw^  TkiM»,  8,  4. 

7,  8.) 

.lEosoK,  I.  one  of  the  fifty  sons  of  Lyeatm,  whom 
Jupiter  slew.  {ApoUad.,  8, 8, 1.)— II.  A  giaiU,  son  of 
Uranus      Gaa.    ( Vid.  Supplement.) 

Mqmqu  habk,  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  lying 
between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  It  ia  now  called  the 
ArcktpeUt^o,  which  modem  appellation  appears  tu  be 
a  corruption  of  Egto  Pelago,  itself  a  modem  Greek 
fimn  fiw  Aivalov  iriXayof.  Vaiiooa  etynudogiea  are 
given  for  the  ancient  name.  Hie  most  oommw 
IS  that  whkh  deduces  it  firom  jEgeus,  father  of 
Theseus ;  the  most  plausible  is  that  which  detivea  it 
fhKn  Mgm  in  Eubaa.  (Shab.,  3S6.)  In  all  proba- 
bility, hcnrever,  neither  ia  correct.  The  ^gean  was 
accounted  particulariy  stormy  and  dangraoos  to  navi- 
gators, whence  the  proverb  rdv  Aly^oy  irAci  {aeU. 
KiXirw).    (£rwm.  Chi.  Col.,  633.) 

.lEojtus,  a  stuname  of  Neptune,  given  bim  as  an 
appellation  to  denote  the  ood  of  the  waves.  Compare 
MUler,  Gaehkhle,  dec.  (vU  Doner),  vol.  3,  p.  338, 
in  noti*. 

jEojkLEOS,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  fnan  the  summit 
of  which  Xerxes  bf^eld  the  battle  of  Salamis.  {Her- 
od.,  8,  90.)  According  to  Thot^didee  (3,  19).  it  was 
situate  to  the  left  of  the  road  fimm  Athens  to  Eleuaia. 
Mount .lEgaleos  seems  indeedto  be  a  eoaliouadon  of 
Cot^allua,  stretching  northward  into  the  interior  of 
Attica.  The  modem  name  is  Skanaumf.  (Cro. 
mcr's  Greece,  2, 3S6.) 

.^oATEs,  or  .£gusB,  threie  islands  off*  the  western 
extremity  of  Sicily,  between  Drepana  and  Xoiybcum. 
The  name  ^usa  (hiyauaa)  propoiy  belonged  to  but 
one  of  the  number.  As  ttds,  however,  was  the  prin- 
c^ial  and  nmst  fertile  one  (now  FavigrMna),  the  ap- 
pellatini  became  a  CMumon  one  for  all  three.  The 
Komans  corrupted  the  name  into  jGgades.  (Mela, 
2,  7.-^570™*,  3,  3.)  Livy.  however  (21,  10,  Ac), 
uses  the  fomi  iBgates.  The  noitberanwet  of  these 
islands  is  called  by  Ptolemy  nuncbantia  (*a|p6avn'a}, 
i.  e.,  the  pasture-land,  wbiot  the  Latin  writem  trona- 
late  by  Bncina,  i.  e..  Oxen-island,  it  being  probably 
uninhabited,  and%sed  only  for  tKistuiing  cattle, 
island  ie  very  rocky,  and  bears  in  moiuim  times  the 
name  of  Lcvanzo.  The  third  and  westernmost  island 
was  called  Hiera  {'Upa),  which  Riny  converts  into 
Hieronesus,  i.  e.,  Sacred  island.  At  a  later  period, 
however,  the  Roioans  changed  the  name  into  Moriti- 
ma,  as  it  lay  the  fortfaest  out  to  sea.  Under  this  ap- 
pellation the  iftn.  Ma.ru.  (p.  492)  makes  niention  of 
It,  but  erre  in  giving  the  distance  from  Lilybcum  ss 
300  stadia,  a  comiKitation  which  ia  much  too  larse. 
Hie  modem  name  is  Jlftireftmo.  Off  these  islands  the 
Roman  Beet,  under  Lutatiua  Catulus,  obtained  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  which 
put  an  end  to  the  first  Punic  war.  (Im^  SI,  10.— Jd. 
itnd.,  41.— JU.,  22,  54.) 

.^GBBTA,  an  Bn<»ent  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island,  near  Mount  Eiyx.  The  Gredc 
writera'name  it,  at  one  time  .£geeta  (Alynmi),  at  an- 
odier  Egesta  CEyeara).  The  cause  of  the  eUgbt  va- 
riation would  seem  to  have  lieen,  that  the  city  was  one 
not  of  Greek  origin,  and  that  the  nune  was  written 
from  hearing  it  pronounced.  In  a  later  age,  when  the 
inhaUtanta  attached  themselves  to  U>e  Roman  power, 
they  called  their  city  Segctla,  and  themselves  Seges~ 
lanij  according  to  Feetus  («.  r.  Segetla),  who  statea 
that  the  alteration  was  made  to  obviate  an  improper 
amlnguity  in  the  term.  (Pnrponta  eat  ei  S.  btera.  na 
obteeno  nomme  cpptllaretar.)  It  is  more  probable* 
however,  that  the  nomans  caused  it  to  be  done  oa  ac* 
count  of  the  iU-omened  analogy  in  aound  between 
Egesta  or  Egesta,  and  the  Latin  term  cgataa,  "want. ' ' 
Thucydides  (6,  2)  states,  that  after  the  destiuctioik. 
of  Troy,  a  body  of  the  fugitives  found  their  way  t» 
this  quarter,  and,  uniting  with  the  ^cani,  whom  they 
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feand  MttM  here,  formed  with  th«m  one  people,  under 
tfce  nuat  of  ElymL  In  the  coune  of  time  their  aum- 
ben  wen  stiU  farther  increased  by  the  junction  of 
■one  mndermg  Achci.  This  seenu  to  have  beea  the 
fcna^j-namtd  ides  aaoimg  the  Greeks,  Mepecting 
the  origin  of  the  Etfini  «ad  JEgei/tmi.  Its  improba- 
Ulkv,  however,  is  apparent  even  at  first  view.  When 
the  Ronttna  beeuM  maaten  of  these  pafts,  after  the 
first  Punic  war,  tbi^  readUj  adopted  the  current  tra- 
ction re^Mcting  the  people  of  ^gesta,  aswell  aathe 
idea  of  as  affintr,  thioogh  the  line  of  ^Eneas,  between 
theiHdves  and  the  latter,  and  Uie  legend  ia  interwoven 
alse  with  the  aubjeet  of  the  iEneid  (fi,  36,  km.— Vid. 
£^ales).  Fmn  lbs  etrenmataiiee  of  tiie  Rrauns 
kafiog  recogniaad  the  dBaltf  aS  tha  jfigeitaans  to 
themselves,  we  find  them  styled,  in  the  Duiiian  in- 
■cnptiDa.''tbekinamenoftheRoinanpeople."  COG- 
NATI  P.  R.  (CimaxtiuKM,  de  Col.  Roatr.  Duil.,  Lugd. 
BmL  1597.)  Ci^ro,  too  (tit  Verrati.  4,  33),  adopu 
the  carrent  traCtimi  of  the  day.  Whatever  our  opm- 
im  may  be  relatrre  to  the  varioiis  details  of  these  le- 
feaAm,  one  thing  at  least  ytxj  eleariy  appean,  which 
Ml  that  .£ceflta  was  not  of  ^ecian  origin.  Thucyd- 
iiea  (7,  68),  ia  enmeiating  the  allies  of  Syracuse, 
^Kaks  of  the  people  of  Himera  as  forming  the  only 
GredaD  s^tlenwnt  on  the  itorthem  coast  of  Siq^ly  ; 
and  IB  aoDtbn  part  (7,  57),  expressly  classes  Uie 
£gestMBS  aiMing  Barbarians  {fiaptupav  'E/nrrofoO- 
TIm  of  .£§eata,  therefore,  may  be  fairly  as- 

cribed to  a  tssDch  of  tlie  Pelasgie  race,  the  Trojans 
themselves  being  of  the  same  stock.  (Vid,  ^neas.) 
Prenoos  to  the  uiival  of  the  Romans  in  Sicily,  the 
.£gestsans  were  engaged  in  a  long  contest  with  tiie 
inhafatiaats  (rfS^ms.  Findins  tbemselves,  however, 
the  weaker  party,  they  solicited  and  obtained  the  aid 
of  Alfaess.  The  anfortonate  issue  of  the  Athenian 
expailiiiaa  agaiast  Sytaeuse  eompelled  the  JEaMtm- 
ins  to  ioofcfiw  new  amea  in  the  Carthaginians.  These 
came  to  their  aid,  and  Sdinns  fell ;  tut  .fgesta  also 
ihared  its  fate,  and  the  dty  remained  under  this  new 
cMitrol,  until,  lor  ibe purpose  of regainingits Iteedom, 
it  e^oased  the  canee  of  Agathocl^.  The  ehanse, 
however,  was  for  the  worse ;  and  the  ^rant,  offended 
it  thor  BBwillinfness  to  cnAibnte  sappHea,  mnnlered 
a  part  oTdta  inhakitaiita,  drove  tibe  rest  into  exile,  and 
efaanged  the  name  of  the  dty  to  Dicsopolis,  settling  in 
it  al  the  same  tisie  a  body  of  deserters  that  had  come 
over  to  Um.  (Ps^.  30,  71.)  Ilie  death  of  Agatho. 
desvciy  pnbalAy  reattned  the  old  name,  and  brought 
faaA  ihe  SBTiivi^  put  of  the  former  inhabitants,  since 
wa  6aA  the  i^pAlion  .£gesta  reappearing  in  the 
Am  Putue  war  \Peb^.  1,  24),  and  since  the  ^gests- 
an^rforiqg  that  same  odniOict,  after  slaughtering  a  Car- 
(kj^BU  garrimi  which  had  been  placed  wUhm  their 
w^^wen  aUe  to  declare  themselves  the  kinsmen  of 
fhe  Raman  people.  (Zoaarat,  8,4.)  it  was  this  pre- 
UaitA  aSnty  between  the  two  eommaaities  that  pre- 
served ^geati  from  obGvion  after  it  had  fallen  be< 
Bcatk  the  ItoBan  sway,  and  we  find  Pliin^  (8,  8)  na- 
■fay  the  iiJi^srti  amoDgtbe  number  of  those  who 
enjsyed  tfce  jiu  iMiaetm.  llie  rains  of  the  place  are 
loBDd,  at  thio  laeauMl  diy,  near  the  tnodera  Aleamo. 
(JCcnerf,  9,  S,  38^  ssff^AiMrv's  Clatmeai  Tour, 
61) 

.£cBsns,  .A^eatas,  or,  as  Vir^  writes  it,  Aceates, 
a  son  of  the  ziver>god  Crimisus,  by  a  Trojan  mother, 
■eeoeCng  to  one  aifaiwnt,  while  another  makes  both 
impawnia  to  hare  been  rfTrojan  orinn.  Laomedon, 
il  seans,  had  pMi  the  dangntera  of  a  dtstingtushed 
tnrnm  ■■img  Ms  aol^ecta  to  certain  Sicilian  marinera, 
to  ewiy  aw»f-  and  expose  to  wild  beasts  They  were 
hiTM^  ta  Sicily,  vriieie  the  god  of  the  Crimisos  uni- 
ted hMBdCto  one  of  thaiD,and  became  father  of  .£ses- 
Una  ia  Aa  fcat  aeoonnt  jnst  alluded  to.  The 
«Aer  «Mie  ia  aa  fiiOoira :  A  yoaiw  Itejan,  of  noUe 
Urtfat  beiBf  — aouMd  of  ana  oTthe  ttuee  Amales 


already  mentioned,  accompanied  them  to  Sicily,  and 
there  became  united  to  the  object  of  his  afiection. 
The  ofTapring  of  thi*  union  waa  jEgestes.  (Dim. 
HfU,  1,  52.)  Both  accounts,  of  course,  are  purely 
fabulous.  In  accordance,  however,  with  the  popular 
legend  respecting  turn,  Vir^l  makes  .fgestes,  whom 
he  calls,  as  already  stated,  Aeestea,  to  have  given 
.^neaa  a  hospitable  reception,  when  the  latter,  as  the 
poet  fables,  vuited  Sicily  in  the  course  of  hie  wander- 
ugs.    ( Vid.  .£gesta.) 

jCosus,  I.  a  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Pandion.  His 
legitimacy,  however,  was  disputed ;  and  when,  after 
ttw  death  of  Pandion,  he  entered  Afiiica  at  the  bead  of 
an  army,  and  recovered  his  piUrinuH^,  he  was  still  the 
object  of  jealousy  to  bis  three  brotbeis,  although  be 
shared  Us  newly-acquired  power  with  them.  As  he 
was  long  chUdlese,  Uiey  began  to  cast  a  wishful  eye 
towards  his  inheritance.  But  a  rnvsterioua  oracle 
brought  him  to  Trtezene,  where  fate  had  decreed  that 
the  future  hero  of  Athens  riionld  be  bom.  jEthra,  the 
daughter  of  the  sage  King  Pittheus,  am  of  Pelopa, 
was  his  mother,  but  the  Traezeman  legend  called  Nep- 
tune, not  JEgeua,  bis  father.  ./Egeui,  however,  re- 
turned to  Athens,  with  the  hope  that,  in  the  course  of 
years,  be  should  be  followed  by  a  legitimate  heir.  At 
parting  he  showed  .£thra  a  huge  mass  of  rock,  under 
whichlie  had  hidden  a  sword  and  a  pair  of  sandals : 
when  ber  (^Id,  if  a  bcnr,  riumld  he  aUe  to  lift  the  stone, 
he  was  to  repair  to  Athens  witii  the  tdtens  it  coi^ 
cealed,  and  to  claim  .£geus  as  his  father.  From  this 
deposits,  jEthra  gave  ner  son  the  name  of  Theseus 
(6i}onif ,  from  i9eu,  ^mi,  to  depotite  or  place).  When 
Theseus  had  grown  up  and  been  acknowledged  by  his 
father  {vid.  Theseus),  he  freed  the  latter  from  the  cruel 
tribute  imposed  by  Minos  {vid.  Minotaurus) ;  but,  on 
hii  return  from  Crete,  fbixot  to  hoist  the  white  sails, 
the  preconcerted  irignal  ofsoeoess,  and  .^geua,  tlunk- 
ing  nis  son  had  perished,  threw  htmsdf  mm  a  lu^ 
rock  into  the  sea.  {ApoUod.  3,  15,  6,  teqq.  —  PbU. 
Vit.  Tha.,  dec.)  The  whole  narrative  respecting 
.£geQB  is  a  figurative  legend.  He  is  the  same  as 
Neptune;  his  ikame  Alyalo^,  indicating  the  "god  of 
the  waves,"  from  alye^,  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and 
hence  the  Trooenian  legend  makes  Nqitune  at  once 
to  have  been  the  father  of  Theaeua.  Theseus  bimsdf. 
moreover,  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  mythic 
personage.  He  is  merely  the  type  of  the  eUaUisimenI 
of  the  worship  of  Neptune  (6i}<r^,  from  tf^tfu,  to 
place  or  ettablish).  Even  hia  mother's  name,  JEtiilh, 
would  seem  to  allude  figuratively  to  the  pure,  clear  at- 
mosphere of  religious  worship  connected  with  the  rites 
of  Neptune,  when  firmly  established.  (AlOpa,  i.  e., 
aWpa,  pure,  clear  air.)  So,  also,  the  contest  between 
Theseus  and  the  I^lantides  (vid.  Pallantidea),  would 
seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  religious  contest  be- 
tween the  rival  systems  of  Neptune  and  Minerva. 
The  worship  of  Neptune  prevailed  originally  m  Uk 
loiuan  cities  {Miller,  Daritauy  1, 268),  uid  tlia  l^end 
of  Theseus  is  an  Ionian  one ;  whereaa  the  worsbm  of 
Minerva,  at  Athens,  dates  back  to  the  time  of^Oe- 
crops, — n.  An  eponymie  hero  at  Spaita,  son  of  ^iol- 
icQs.   (VuL.  Supplement.) 

JEoiAU%ky  I.  according  to  the  common  aoconnt,  a 
danghter  of  Adrastus,  but  more  probably  the  daughter 
of  his  son  j£gialeus.  (Heyne,  ad  ApoUod.  1,  86.) 
She  was  the  win  of  I>iomede,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
g^lty  of  the  grossest  incontinence  dnriiw  her  bnihandV 
usenee  in  Uw  Trqjan  war.  (Apollod.  I.  e. — Ov.  lb. 
850,  &c  )  The  beautiful  passage  in  the  Biad;  bow- 
ever  (6,  412,  seff.),  where  mention  is  made  of  her. 
strongly  countenance*  the  idea  that  the  atory  of  her 
improper  conduct  ia  a  mere  posthomeric  or  ^clic  fa- 
ble.— ^II.  An  island  of  the  ^gean,  between  Cyther^ 
and  Crete,  now  Ctrigolto.  Bondelmonti  (Int.  Arch 
10,  65)  calls  it  Sie^Au  or  Sequilu»t  a  corruption 
[oobahly,  tnm  the  modem  Qntk.  el(  AlyvMav.  (Di 
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SUntUT,  ad  loc.)—Ul.  The  earliest  name  for  the  coun- 
try along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Pelopomtesns. 
{Vid.  Achaia,  III.) 

^oilLRtB,  Bon  of  Adrastus,  hy  Amphitbea,  dang- 
ler of  Pronaz,  and  a  member  of  the  expedition  ledh; 
the  Epigoni  against  Thebes.  He  was  Uie  onlj  leader 
sliUn  in  thU  war,  as  hii  father  had  been  the  only  one 
that  aairiTed  the  previoos  contest.  {Vid.  Epigoni.) 
Compare  the  achohaat,  ad  Pind.  Pytk.  8,  68. 

^oiDBB,  a  patoonyinic  of  Thesens.  (Honi«r,  JZ.  1, 
2C5.) 

£dli,A,  a  town  in  Laconia,  where  Ceres  had  a  tem- 
ple. Aristomenea,  the  Messenian  leader,  endeavonred 
on  one  occasion  to  seiu  a  party  of  Laronian  females 
who  were  celebrating  here  the  rites  of  the  goddess. 
The  attempt  Ailed,  throagh  the  courageous  resistance 
of  the  women,  and  Aristomenes  lumself  was  taken 
prisoner.  He  was  released,  however,  the  same  night, 
by  Archidamea,  the  priestess  of  Geres,  who  had  before 
this  cherished  an  wection  for  him.  She  prrtended 
that  he  had  burned  off  his  bonds,  by  monng  himielf  up 
towards  the  fire,  and  remaining  near  enough  to  bare 
them  consumed.    {Pati:  4,  17.) 

.^oiMiufl,  a  king  of  the  Dorians,  reigning  at  the 
time  in  Tbessaly,  near  the  ranfire  of  Pindus.  (Heme, 
ad  ApoUod.  2,  7,  7.)  He  aided  Hercules,  eccoroing 
to  the  Doric  legeiul,  in  his  contest  with  the  LapUhe, 
and  received,  as  a  reward,  the  territory  from  which 
they  were  driven.  {Apollod.  t.  e  )  .£gmiiuB  is  a  con- 
BjHCUOUS  name  among  the  founders  of  the  Doric  line, 
and  .mention  is  made  oy  the  ancient  writers  of  an  epic 
poem,  entitled  Klyiiuo^,  which  is  ascribed  by  some  to 
Hesiod,  by  others  to  Cecropa  the  Milesian.  {Heyne, 
I.  e.)  The  posterity  of  .lEgimins  formed  part  of  the 
expedition  arainst  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Doric 
tnrtitutions  oi  .£gimius  are  spoken  of  by  Pindar  {Pyth. 

1,  124),  as  fomung  the  rule  or  model  of  goremment 
for  the  Doric  nee.   (Compare  MvUer,  Dmtau,  toI. 

2,  p.  12.) 

^amDRns,  a  small  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Carthage. 
There  were  two  rocks  near  this  island,  called  Arte 
JEgimiiri,  which  were  so  named,  because  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians  concluded  a  treaty  on  them.  The 
modem  ZoiMtNoere  is  the  .£^muxus  of  antiqai^. 

.£aiHca.    Fict.  Supplement. 

JEgIva,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  river  Asopus,  carried 
away  by  Jupiter  under  ^e  form  of  an  ea^e,  from 
Phlius  to  the  island  of  (Enone  (Compare  Spanheim, 
ok  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del.  v.  77. — Heyne,  ad  ApoUod 

3,  12,  e.Sturz,  ad  Heliamc,  p.  SO.— Id.  ad  Phere- 
n^.,p.  178.)  She  gave  her  name  to  the  island.  Some 
authori^  make  Jupiter  to  have  asaumed,  on  this  oc- 
cauon,  the  appearance  of  a  flame  of  fire  ;  but  this  evi- 
dently is  corrupted  from  another  part  of  the  same  foble, 
which  statesthat  Asopus  was  struck  with  thunder  by  the 
^d  for  presuming  to  follow  him.  (ApoUod.  3, 12,  S  ) 
The  Asopus  here  alluded  to  is  the  Sicyonian  stream 
which  flowed  bv  the  walla  of  Phlius.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Bsotian  river  of  the  same  name. 
(Compare  Pindar,  Nein.  9,  9.~ATi*tareh.  adN.9,\. 
— Ptauan.  8,  S,  3.) — ^11.  An  island  in  the  Sinus  Sa- 
Tonicus,  near  the  coast  of  Argolis.  The  eariiest  ae- 
counts  given  by  the  Greeks  make  it  to  have  been 
originally  uninhabited,  and  to  have  been  called,  while 
in  this  state,  by  the  name  of  (Enone ;  for  such  is  evi- 
dently the  meaning  of  the  fable,  whidi  states,  th^  Ju- 
^ter,  in  order  to  gratify  JSacoa,  who  was  alone  there, 
changed  a  swarm  of  ants  into  men,  and  thus  peopled 
the  island.  (Vii.  .£acua,  Myrmidones,  and  compare 
PoaMii.  8,  29,  and  ApMod.  3,  12,  7.)  It  afterward 
took  the  name  of  vEgina,  from  the  daughter  of  the 
.Asopus.  (Vid.  .fCgina,  I.)  But,  whoever  may  have 
been  the  rariiest  settlen  on  the  island,  it  is  evident 
that  its  stony  and  unproductive  soil  must  have  driven 
ihem  at  an  eariy  period  to  engage  in  maritime  affairs. 
Hence  they  ate  said  to  have  Iwen  the  first  who  cdned 


mon^  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  used  regu- 
lar measures,  a  tradition  wbich,  thon^  no  doubt  un- 
true, still  points  very  clearly  to  tbdr  eariy  commercial 
habits.   (Strabo,  976.— JElian,  Var.  Hist.  12,  10.~ 
Vid.  Phidon.)    It  is  more  than  probable,  that  their 
commercial  relarions  caused  the  people  of  .£gina  to  foe 
increased  by  colonies  from  atnuad,  and  Stnbo  ex- 
pressly mentions  Cretans  amongthe  ItttngninhaUtants 
who  had  settled  there.    After  &b  return  of  the  Herac- 
Iid«,  this  island  received  a  Dorian  colony  from  Epi- 
daurus  (Pausan.  S,  29.  —  Tzels.  ad  Lye.  176),  and 
from  this  period'the  Dorians  gradually  gained  the  as- 
cendency m  it,  unUl  at  last  it  became  entirely  Doric, 
both  in  language  and  form  (rf'sovemmnit  .^ina,for 
a  ^ne,  was  the  maritime  rival  of  Athena,  and  tne  com- 
petititm  eventually  terminated  in  open  hostilities,  in 
wlUch  the  Athenians  were  <mly  able  to  obtun  advan- 
tages by  the  aid  of  the  Corinthians,  and  by  means  of 
intestine  divisions  among  their  oppcments.  {Herod. 
8,  46,  and  6,  83.)   When  Darius  sent  deputies  into 
Greece  to  denundeaith  and  water,  the peoirieof.£gina, 
partly  fnan  hatred  toward  the  Athemans,  and  parUy 
from  a  wish  to  proteot  their  extensive  commerce  alot^ 
the  coasts  of  the  Persian  monarchv,  gave  ^ese  tokens 
of  submission.    {Herod.6,49.)  For  this  conduct  they 
were  punished  by  the  Spartans.    In  the  war  with 
Xerxes,  therefore,  they  aided  with  their  countrymen, 
and  acted  so  brave  a  part  in  the  battle  of  Salamis  as 
to  be  able  to  contest  the  prise  of  valour  with  tho  Athe- 
nians themselvee,  and  to  bear  it  aft,  as  well  the 
universal  suffrages  of  the  confederate  Greeks  {Herod. 
8,  93),  as  by  the  declaration  of  the  Pythian  oracle. 
(Id.  iM.  132 :  compare  FliU.  Vit.  Tkemial.)  After 
the  termination  of  the  Persian  war,  however,  the 
strength  of  Athens  proved  too  |fretf  for  them.  Their 
fleet  of  seventy  sail  was  annihilated  in  a  sea-fight  by 
Pericles,  and  many  of  ,  the  inhalntanta  were  driven 
from  the  island,  wmle  the  remainder  were  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  tributaries.    The  fugitives  settled  at 
Thyrea  in  Cynuria,  under  the  protection  of  Sparta 
(Tkucyd.  1,  105,  and  108.  —  //  2,  27.  — /rf.  4,  57), 
and  it  was  not  until  after  the  battle  of  .£gos  Potamos, 
and  tiie  fidl  of  Athens,  that  they  were  able  to  regain 
posaesMon  of  their  native  island.    (Xen.  Hiit.  Gr.  S, 
S,  6.  —  StrtOo,  8,  p.  876.)     They  never  attained, 
howevfff,  to  their  fonner  prosperitjr.   The  situation  of 
.£gina  made  it  subsequently  a  prize  for  each  succeed- 
ing conqueror,  until  at  last  it  totally  disappeared  from 
history.    In  modem  times  the  island  nearly  retains 
its  ancient  name,  being  called  JEgma,  or  with  a  slight 
corruption  Engia,  and  is  represented  by  travellers  as 
being  beautiful,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.    Ae  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the  ancient  dty  would 
appear  to  have  been  in  ruins.    That  writer  makes 
mention  of  some  temples  that  were  standing,  and  of 
the  large  theatre  built  after  the  model  of  that  in  Epi- 
daurus.    The  most  remaritable  remnant  of  antiqnity 
■which  tins  island  can  boast  of  at  Uie  present  day,  is  the 
teniple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenins,  ntuated  on  a  inount 
of  the  same  name,  ahoot  four  hoars' distmce  from  the 
port,  and  whidi  is  snppoaed  to  be  one  of  the  mixft  an- 
cient temples  in  Greece,  and  one  of  the  ^dest  speci- 
mens  oftne  Doric  style  of  architecture.    Mr.  Dodwell 
pronounces  itthemostpicturesqueand  interesting  ruin 
in  Greece.    For  a  full  account  of  the  .£gina  martjles, 
consult  Quarterly  Joumai  ^  Seiaues,  No.  13,  p.  3%7, 
M;ff.,and  No.  I^p.  3S9,Mff.  * 

AlfliifiTA  Pavlus,  I.  or  I^ml  of  ^gina,  a  cele- 
brated Greek  phyucian,  bom  in  the  island  of  j^gina. 
He  appears  to  nave  lived,  nofin  the  fourth  century,  aa 
Rene  Moreau  and  Daniel  Ledere  (Clerieos)  have  as- 
serted, but  in  the  time  of  the  conquests  of  the  Calif 
Omar,  and,  consequently,  in  the  seventh  centuiy.  "Wc 
have  very  few  particulars  of  his  life  handed  down  to 
ua.  We  know  merely  that  he  pursued  his  nxKlieal 
stodiei  at  Alexandrea  some  time  before  the  taking  of 
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tkU  ci^  bj  Amroo,  and  that,  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
la  his  atock  of  profeanoiial  knowled^,  he  tmvelled  not 
aaljthrauhalt  Greece,  but  likewise  m  other  countries. 
Paoi  of  .£gtiia  closea  the  Kst  of  the  cUsnc  Greek 
pbpiciuw,  for  after  him  the  healing  ut  fell,  like  bo 
nao^  Mbeis,  into  imieGt  and  baibariem,  and  did  not 
regain  my  portion  ofita  former  honours  until  towards 
the  twcUtn  ceotorj.  As  Paul  made  l^mseLf  very  able 
hi  lorgery,  and  displayed  ereat  skill  also  in  accoacbe- 
toents,  the  Aiabiana  teeti&d  their  esteem  for  him  by 
stylinff  htm  the  aocoudieur.  Though  he  canuot  be 
regaiwd  as  ait<^ether  original,  since  he  abridged  Ga- 
lea, sad  obtained  many  materiaLs  from  Aetiua  and 
OribasM;^  he  frequently  kye  down  opiniona  of  bia 
own,  diflmng  from  thoee  of  Oalen,  and  more  than  once 
has  the  courage  to  refiitA  the  positions  of  Hippocrates, 
lbs  destriptioaB  of  maladies  are  short  and  succinct, 
but  exact  and  complete.  He  frequently  assumes,  t» 
the  basis  of  his  explanations,  the  Galenian  theoiv  of 
the  huawoia.    It  is  in  surgery  paiticuUriy 

that  ftolof  .^^inn  smean  to  advantage,  not  only  be- 
esose  he  had  acqnind  more  expeiience  than  any  other 
Grwk  physician  in  this  branch  of  his  art,  but  also  be- 
eanse  be  does  not  serrilely  copy  his  predecessors.  In 
this  respect  some  authors  place  him  by  the  side  of 
CdsoB,  and  on  certain  pcnnts  even  give  him  the  pref- 
cnnee.  One  of  the  most  curious  chapters  in  that 
pait  of  his  writing  winch  refadee  to  surgery,  is  the  one 
wUch  treats  of  dw  wions  kinds  of  arrows  Dsed  among 
the  andents,  and  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by  them. 
The  work  of  this  physician,  which  has  come  down  to 
OS,  ts  enlilled  An  Abridgment  of  All  Medicine,  and 
connsU  of  seven  btxAs,  compiled  from  the  writings 
of  the  note  ancient  ^lysidans,  with  his  own  observa- 
tions lolgoiiMd.  It  has  passed  through  many  editions, 
of  wUch  the  ioBowiBf  are  the  princml  ones.  The 
Greek  text  maely,  l^net.  ap.  Aid.,  1538,  and  Basil., 
1538,  /oi.  IWs  latter  edition  is  much  superior  to  the 
bmer,  as  it  was  corrected  by  Gemusaus,  and  contains 
his  teamed  annotations.  Latin  editions :  Batil,,  1532 
and  IS4S,  fai.  :  CaL  Agr.,  1534  and  1548,/o/. ;  Parii, 
Uas,  fel. :  VauL,  1553  and  1554,  8vo  :  Lugd.,  1562 
and  1567.  8to.  Tbw  last  is  the  best  of  the  Latin 
fjtinns.  aanoe  it  eootains  the  notes  end  oommenta- 
lies  oTGanthier,  D'Andemach,  Comariua,  J.  Goupil, 
■ad  IMechamp.  An  Arabic  edition  was  publiehed 
aiso  by  Honaio,  a  celebrated  Syrian  physician.  Parts 
ofdn  work  have  also  been  printed  separately  at  various 
tiaars.  and  paiticolariy  the  first  book,  under  the  title 
of  Pnucpta  SalMbna  iParia,  1510,  ap.  Henr.  Slepk., 
Ua. — A^gtmL,  1511, 4to,  Ac).  A  French  tntndation 
of  (be  Migka]  wntinga  of  Phul  of  iGgina  was  given  in 
1599^  fim  the  I^ons  presa,  in  12mo,by  Pierre  Tolet. 
The  exetOtat  veraiim,  however,  by  F.  AdamM,  Esq., 
of  BaaehMy-Tentan,  Aberdeen,  will  supersede  all 
•(ben.  On^  one  vt^iune  has  thus  &r  been  published. 
{Brngrr.  Umim.,  vol.  33,  p.  186,  teqq.—SehoU,  Hut. 
£i«  Gr.,  ToL  7,  p.  S56.)— IL  A  modeUer  <tf  .^sina, 
admted  lo  by  I^ny  (35,  11).  There  is  some  ^mbt 
whether  J^vuta  was  his  own  name,  or  merely  an 
cpjdwtdesignaUng  the  i^ace  of  his  birth.  Thefbnneris 
the  nave  probeUe  opimon,  and  is  advocated  by  Miiller 
( JS^nx.,  \m.—SUtig,  Did.  Art.,  a.  v.). 

JEatScmm,  or  "  .^gia  beaier"  (from  alyic  and  lx^)> 
a  poetfcal  spfirtstion  cf  Jove.  (Kuf.iEgis.) 

jEoiPAii,  a  poetical  ^eUatim  of  Pan,  either  from 
^  having  the  legs  of  a  goat,  or  as  the  guardian  of 
Rntareh  (P«rctt.,p.811)mak0sitBnak>gous 
to  Ae  Latin  thhrnnxM. 

a  dty  of  Achaia,  near  the  coast  of  the 
Sma  CorinChiaeiis,  and  to  the  northwest  of  Pellene. 
bww  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  the  pwulstion 
m  sey piinl  to  have  been  from  8  to  10,000.  PolyUus 
f4b  i7)  Mkee  the  distance  from  the  sea  seven  stadia ; 
Pitmmmt,  however  (7,  S6),  lonoves  the  harbour 
<wtiwi  stafia  ban  the  o^.   There  is  no  cotitndip- 


tion  in  this,  as  the  haibour  lay,  not  directly  north,  but 
northeast  from  the  city.  In  the  middle  ages,  ^gira 
took  the  name  of  VoUtitza.  {Qeorg.  Pkransa,  2,  9.) 
It  is  now  Voatita,  a  deserted  place  to  the  east  of 
VottUza,  the  ancieot  .£gium.  {Mamert,  Oeegr, 
vol.  8,  p.  396.) 

.i£qib,  the  shield  of  Jupiter,  made  for  him  by  Vul- 
can(7Z.,  15, 310),  and  borne  also  by  Apollo(i/.,  15, 239) 
and  Minerva  (5,  738).  It  inspired  terror  and  dismay, 
and,  by  its  movements,  darkness,  clouds,  thunder  and 
lightnmgwore  collected.  (//.,  17,  594.)  Hence,  in 
later  poets,  it  has  also  the  meaning  of  a  storm  or  hurri- 
cane, {^sch.  Choepk.  58^. — £urip. /m,  996.)  Ac- 
cording to  e<Kne,  Minerva  had  an  uns  of  her  own,  dis- 
tinct Irom  Junter'a,  and  she  placed  in  the  centre  of  it 
the  head  of  Medusa  ;  but  the  Gorgon's  head  i^pears 
also  on  Jupiter's  shield.  (BusUM.  ad  E.,  5,  741. — 
Heyne,  ad  ApoUod.,  2,  43.)  As  Minerva  .typiiies  the 
mind  or  wisdom  ot  Jove,  there  is  a  peculiar  propriety 
in  her  wielding  the  same  with  her  great  parent. — 
The  etymolfl^  of  the  term  idyis  is  Ui^uted.  The 
common  derivation  makes  it  come  from  al{,  alyot^ 
"  a  goal,"  and  to  have  been  so  named  from  its  bong 
covered  with  the  skin  of  the  goat  that  had  suckled  the 
in&nt  Jove.  This  derivation,  however,  appears  to  be 
based  entirely  on  an  accidental  resemblance  between 
alylc  and  oZf,  aiyoc,  and  is  evidently  the  invention  of 
later  writers  and  fabulists.  The  true  etymolwy  is 
from  (Uoffu,  difw,  "  lo  move  rapidly,"  "  to  rusk,""  **  to 
arottae,"  &c.,  and  comports  far  better  with  the  idea 
of  brandishing  to  and  fro  a  terroivinspiring  shield. — 
The  meaning  of  a  coat  of  mail,  or,  rather,  leathern 
tunic  with  or  without  plates  of  metal,  belongs  to  an- 
other alyic,  which  is  correctly  deduced  from  olf. 
(Compare  Herod.,  4,  189.) 

j£oiKTHD8,  son  of  Thyostes  by  his  own  daughter 
Petopea.  ( Fid.  Atreos.)  Having  been  lefl  guarJian 
of  Agamemnon's  kin^om  when  that  monardi  sailed 
for  Troy,  he  availed  hmiself  of  his  absence  to  gun  the 
afTeetions  of  Clytemnestra  his  queen,  and,  when  Ag- 
amemnon returned  from  the  war,  caused  him  to  be 
slain.  {Vid.  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra.)  On 
the  death  of  the  monarch  he  usurped  the  throne,  and 
reigned  seven  yean,  when  he  was  shun,  together  with 
Clytemnestra,  by  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon. 
{Vid.  Oicstes —Hygin.,  fab.  87,  — Paits.,  2,  16. 
— Sopk.  Elcclr. — Mack  Agam. — Eurtp.  Oreal ,  ^  ) 

JEaniTjx,  a  town  of  .£tolia,  northeast  of  Naupac- 
tus,  and  about  eighty  stadia  from  the  sea.  It  occupied 
an  elevated  situation  iii  a  mountainous  tract  of  coui^ 
try  iT/tueyd.,S,  97.)  .£gitium  is  periiE^  ^C^^M 
{Alycu),  which  Stephanus  Byzantinua  places  in  jEtcma. 

JEaiKM,  a  city  of  Achaia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus 
Orinthiacus,  and  northwest  of  jGgira.  After  the 
submersion  of  Hetice  it  became  the  chief  place  in 
the  country,  and  hero  the  deputies  from  the  states  of 
Achaia  long  held  their  assemblies,  until  a  law  was 
nude  by  PhUopcsmen,  oidaining  that  each  of  the  feder- 
al cities  should  becmne  in  its  turn  the  place  of  render- 
vous.  (Lh.,  38,  7,  and  30.  —  Compare  Pidy^iu,  3, 
54,  and  4. 7  )  Aecorduig  to  Slrabo  (385,  387),  these 
meetings  were  convened  near  the  town,  in  a  spot  call- 
ed ./£narium,  where  was  a  grove  consecrateu  to  Ju- 
piter. Fausanias  (7,'24)  affirms,  that  in  his  time  the 
Achsans  still  collected  together  at  M^ism,  as  the 
Amphictyons  did  at  Delpm  and  Thennopyls.  Ac- 
cording to  &rabo,  .£gium  derived  its  name  from  the 
goat  (ol^  which  was  said  to  have  nourished  Jupiter 
here.  The  modem  town  of  Yoatitza  lies  in  the  im- 
mediate neitrhbourhood. 

jf^LE.    Vid,  Supplement. 

.£ai.Kis.    Vid.  Supplement. 

jEolss,  a  Samian  wrestler,  bom  dumb.  Seeing 
some  unlawful  measures  pursued  in  a  contest,  which 
would  deprive  him  of  the  prize,  his  indignation  gave 
him  on  a  «iddm  the  powers  of  utterance  which  ud 
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been  denied  lum  from  hii  birth,  and  he  ersr  after  tpoke 
with  ease.   ( Vol.  Max.,  1,  8,  4.— Aid.  GeU.,  S,  9.) 

^olStks,  a  flumame  of  Apolto  as  the  god  of  day. 
(AlyJi^Cr  "^Y^Vi  "  l^Tghtiutg.")  In  the  legend 
given  by  Apollodorus  (1,  9,  26)  ieiq>ecting  the  island 
of  Anaphe,  the  e[ntfaet  ^gletea  appears  to  point  to 
Apollo  as  the  darter  of  the lightnuuralio  {Apolie  Fvi- 
gurtUor).  Gon^nre  Heyne,  ad  Apamd,,  I,  9,  S6,  nof. 
erit. 

^ooaSLVSi  an  appellation  given  to  Bacchus  at  Pot- 
nin  in  BceoUa,  because  he  had  snbstitated  a  goat  in 
the  place  ef  a  youth,  who  was  annually  sacrificed 
there.  {cUf,  and  ^dXjia.)  Compare  Pansanias,  9,  8, 
where  Knlui,  bowevar,  propoaea  Alyo66pM  fat  Alyo- 
86^. — JEgtMmm,  on  tiie  other  hind,  ii  meant 
a  species  of  m^ic  purification.  The  catechumen  was 
placed  in  a  pit,  covered  with  perforated  boards,  upon 
which  a  goat  was  sacrificed,  so  as  to  bathe  him  in  the 
Uood  that  flowed  ivxa  it.  Sometimes,  for  a  goat,  a 
bull  or  ram  was  sulistituted,  end  the  ceremony  was 
then  called,  in  the  first  case,  Tauroboliitm,  in  the  sec- 
ond, CWoftoEnm.    {Kmght,  Ingutry,  &c.,  ^  168.) 

^oos  roTAHos,  i.  e.,  thi  goat'g  river,  ealled  also 
.£goB  Potamoi,  and  by  the  Latin  writers  £got  Flu- 
AMU,  s  small  river  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and 
south  of  Callipolia,  which  apparently  gave  its  name  to 
a  town  or  pent  situate  at  its  mouth.  (Herod.,  9, 119. 
— Stasft.  Byx., :  «.  Ai^dc  Ilon^w!.)  Matmsrt  thinks, 
that  the  town  just  mentioned  was  the  same  with  that 
called  CressR  by  Scylaz  (p.  38),  and  Cissa  by  PJiny 
(4,  d).  But  consult  GaU,  ad  Scyl.,  I.  e.,  as  regards  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  Bvrbi  Af)^  voro/zoS,  employed 
W  Scylax.  {Geogr.  Gr.  Mm.,  1,  439,  cd.  Gail.)  At 
.£eos  Potamos  the  Athenian  fleet  was  totally  defeat- 
ed oy  the  Spartan  admiral  Lysandei,  an  event  which 
tonpl«tely  destroyed  the  power  of  the  former  state, 
and  finally  ted  to  the  capture  of  AUiena.  {Xen.,  HiMt. 
Gr.,  2,  \9.~Jhod.  Sic,  13,  106.— Ph«.,  VU:  Akih.— 
Com.  Nep.,  Vit.  AlcA.)  The  village  of  OalaU  prob- 
ably stands  on  the  site  of  the  town  orharboor.  {Cror 
mer'a  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  330.) 

JEaoBAOM,  a  Gallic  nation,  who  served  in  the  army 
of  Attains  on  one  of  his  expeditions.  He  afterward 
assigned  them  a  settlement  olons  the  Hellespont 
(Pmb.,  6,  77,  teq.)  Ouaubon,  in  nis  Latin  vernon 
of  PolybiuB,  has  ".Sgoaaget  \me  u  tunt  Tectoaa- 
^ta)  "  Sch weigh Buser,  misled  by  this  conjecture, 
mtroduces  TcKToaayaf  into  the  Greek  text  of  the  his- 
iorian  in  place  of  Alyooayac,  the  common  reading. 
In  his  annotations,  however,  he  acknowledges  his  pre- 
tii^ney.  Compare  the  Historical  and  Geographical 
index  to  his  editbn  of  Ptrfybins  (vol.  8,  pt.  i.,  p.  198), 
In  which  he  conjectures  that  'Piy6oaye{,  which  occurs 
in  another  passage  of  PtrfyUua  (6,  63),  o^it  to  be 
written  Alyovayeg  also. 

.£ari,  a  town  of  Lsconia,  on  the  borders  of  Arcar 
dia,  and  contiguous  to  Belmina.  {Polyh.,  2,  64.) 
'  iBoYPsus,  or  more  correctly  ^jryssus,  a  city  of 
Mcesia Inferior,  in  the  region  called  ParvaSeythia,  and 
situate  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  not  far  above  its 
mouth.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ovid  (£p.  ex.  P&jU.,  1,  8, 
13)  Near  this  place,  according  to  D'Anville,  Darius 
Hystaapis  constructed  his  bridge  over  the  Danube,  in 
bis  expedition  against  the  Scythians.  (As  regards  the 
true  reading,  consult  Cellamu,  Geogr.,  3, 468.) 

.£arpTii,  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt.    Vtrf.  .£gyptus. 

JEaYrnvK  maib,  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
which  is  on  the  coast  of  Egypt. 

jEqyftcs,  I.  a  son  of  Belna,  and  brother  of  Danaus. 
He  received  from  his 'parent  the  coantiy  of  Arabia  to 
rale  over ;  but  subsequently  conquered  the  land  of 
"the  black-footed  race"  (McXofuroiov),  and  gave  it 
his  name,  ^gyptns  was  the  father  of  50  stms,  and 
Danausj  to  whom  Libya  had  been  assigned,  of  M 
daughters.  Jeahnuy  breaking  out  between  Danaus 
ud  the  sons  of  ^I^iptaB,  who  ahned  tt  depiMiqj  Um 


of  his  domiirions,  the  former  fled  with  his  60  daugb* 
ters,  and  settled  eventually  in  Argt^.  The  sons  of 
.£gyptus  came,  af^  some  interval  of  time,  to  Argos, 
and^entreated  their  uncle  to  bur^  in  oblivion  all  enmi- 
ty, and  to  give  them  their  cousins  in  marriage.  Da- 
naus, retaining  a  perfect  reooUection  pf  the  injuries  they 
had  done  him,  and  dutzasting  their  promiseB,  con- 
sented  to  bertow  his  danf^iters  uptm  tbem,  and  ^ided 
them  accordingly  by  lot  among  lia'  suitors.  But  on 
the  wedding  day  he  armed  the  hands  of  the  tnides  with 
daggers,  aim  enjoined  upon  them  to  slay  in  the  night 
their  unsuspectmg  bridegrotmis.  All  but  Hyperm- 
nestra  obeyed  the  cruel  order,  while  she,  relenting, 
spaied  her  bari>and  Lyncens.  Her  father  at  first  pot 
herin  doee  confinement,  but  afterward  foi;me  Imt,  and 
consented  to  her  union  with  Lynceus.  ( Vid.  Daiunu, 
Darwidet,  — ApoUod,  It,  I,  6,  aeaq.  —  Hygin., 
fob.  168,  170.— -Os  Hermd.,  14,  &c.)— II.  An  exten- 
sive eountrr  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the  west  by  part 
of  Mannanca  and  by  the  deserts  of  Libya,  on  the 
north  by  the  Meditonneaai,  on  the  east  hy  the  Sinnn 
Arabicos  and  a  line  drawn  from  Anmoe  to  lUiinocohi- 
ra,  and  on  the  south  by  ^Ethiopia.  Egypt,  properly 
so  called,  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  the  long 
and  narrow  valley  which  follows  the  course  of  the  Nile 
from  Syene  (or  AMooan)  to  Cairo,  near  the  ute  ofthe 
ancient  Memphis.  To  the  Nile,  Egypt  owes  its  ex- 
istenee  as  a  haUtsble  cwutiT,  sinoe^  without  the  rich 
and  fertilixing  mud  deposited  by  the  itver  in  its  anntul 
inunctions,  it  would  be  a  san^  desert.  At  three 
different  places  previous  to  its  entering  'E.gjpL,  this  no- 
Ue  stream  is  ttireatened  to  be  interrupted  in  its  course  by 
a  barrier  of  mountains,  and  at  each  place  the  harrier  ib 
surmounted.  The  soctmd  cataract,  in  Turiush  Nubia, 
is  the  most  violent  and  nnuavigable.  The  third  is  at 
Syene,  and  introduces  the  Nus  into  Upper  Egypt. 
From  Syene  to  Cairo  the  river  flows  along  a  vallery 
dwut  ei^t  miles  broad,  between  two  mountain  ridges, 
one  of  which  extends  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  ouar 
terminates  in  the  deserts  of  ancient  libya.  The  river 
occupies  the  middle  ofthe  valley  as  far  as  the  strait, 
called  Jehel^SiUtU.  This  space,  about  forty  miles 
long,  has  verf  little  arable  land  on  its  banks.  It  con- 
taiiM  some  iuanda,  which,  from  theb  low  level,  earity 
admit  of  irrigation.  At  die  month  ofthe  JM-U^&U- 
nl\  {Girard,  Mem.  swr  FEgypU,  vol.  8,  p.  18),  the 
Nile  runs  along  the  right  s^  of  the  valley,  which  in 
several  places  nas  the  appearance  of  a  steep  line  of 
rockH  cut  into  peaks,  while  the  ridge  of  the  hills  on 
the  left  side  is  always  accesuble  by  a  alope  of  various 
acclivity  These  last  moontsins  begin  near  the  town 
of  Stttol,  the  aneiant  Lycopolis,  and  go  down  towaids 
Faieom,  the  ancient  Arsinoitic  N<Hne,  dstmpBg  grad- 
ually to  Uie  west,  so  that  between  them  anf^e  culti- 
vated valley  there  is  a  desert  space,  becoming  grad- 
ually wider,  and  which  in  Bever&l  places  is  bordered 
on  the  valley-aide  by  a  line  of  sandy  downs  lying  nearly 
south  and  north.  The  mountains  wUch  oaimne  the 
bann  of  the  Nile  in  Vpptt  Egypt  are  inteneeted  by 
defiles,  whidi  on  one  aide  le^  to  the  shores  of  tba 
Red  Sea,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Oases.  These  naiw 
row  passes  might  be  habitable,  since  the  winter  rains 
maintiun  for  a  time  a  degree  of  vegetaticm,  and  form 
springs  which  the  Arabs  use  for  themselves  and  their 
flocks.  The  strip  of  desert  land  which  generally  ex- 
tends aloiu  each  side  of  the  valley,  parallel  to  the 
course  of  the  Nile  (and  which  must  not  be  oonfoond- 
ed  vrith  the  banen  ocean  of  euad  that  lies  on  each  aide 
of  Egypt),  now  contains  two  very  distinct  kinds  of 
land ;  the  one  immediately  st  the  bottom  ofthe  mount- 
ain, consists  of  sand  and  round  pebbles ;  the  other, 
eomposed  of  Kgfat  drifting  sand,  covers  an  extent  of 
ground  formerhr  arable.  If  a  section  ofthe  valley  is 
made  by  a  plane  perpraAoalBr  to  its  dinstion,  the 
anrfeee  will  be  observed  to  decline  from  the  margbM 
oftiM  river  to  the  bottom  ofthe  UDs,  acircmnatonee 
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•bo  renmkad  oo  the  baaka  of  the  MissiMappi,  the  Pc, 
nit  ot  the  BoijUhenes,  and  swM  other  rivets.  NW 
mmtmf*  the  nOej  of  the  Nile,  alreatly  much  wktei- 
el  OS  the  wert,  haa  <«  that  ikle  an  opening;,  through 
a  ritm  U  obtained  of  the  fertile  plame  of  ^ai- 
«m.  Theae  plaam  form  properly  a  aort  of  taUe-Und, 
••patatad  frau  the  aunounding  mountaina  on  the 
■nth  and  weat  bj  a  wide  valley,  of  which  a  certain 
arofMMtioti,  alwaye  laid  under  water,  forma  what  the 
catt  Bvttt-€l-Karoom.  (  Vid.  Msria. ) 
Near  Caiia,  the  chain*  which  limit  the  valley  of  the 
IGledmmaaBbathHdea.  The  oim,  under  the  name 
nuM  northwest  towanis  the  Med- 
imaneaa;  the  other,  called  JthM-^l-AUaka,  runs 
ainight  east  of  S«ea.  In  front  of  theae  chains  a  vast 
pbn  extends,  conpoaed  of  aanda,  covered  with  the 
■^flf  the  Nile.  At  the  place  called  Baturd-Baiia- 
n.  Ban  the  ancieut  Cercaaoms,  the  river  divides  into 
tp»  hrsDcbee ;  the  one  of  wUeh  flowing  to  JtoMtta, 
near  the  anetenl  Oetiiun  BolUtinum,  and  the  othn  to 
jDomCdc  tbe  ancient  Tamiatlus,  at  the  Ostium  Phat- 
artiram,  contain  between  them  the  present  Delti. 
BiA  thia  triangolar  piece  of  insulated  land  was  in  fbr- 
mar  tiawf  macfa  laiver,  being  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Mwaiae  bvanea,  -which  is  now  durited  up  with 
and  or  coavetted  into  maiahy  poola ;  while  on  tbe 
WBBI  it  was  beiBkdad  by  the  CanofHe  branch,  which  is 
now  partly  coofcnnded  wiUi  the  canal  of  Alexandrea. 
and  partly  lost  in  Lake  EUu.  But  tbe  correapoodence 
of  die  Imel  of  the  sor&ce  with  Uiat  of  tbe  present 
X)dCa,and  ita  depnanon  aa  eompared  with  that  of  the 
a^Biiiing  daaett,  toaelher  with  iu  gre^r  verdure  and 
MBfity,  atiU  mufc  VOm  limits  of  the  ancient  Delta,  al- 
thiia^  ina^aaar  cneioacdunmts  are  made  alufting 
baiks  of  tefting  and,  which  are  at  preaent  on  the 
iacigaae  ^gypt  tbm,  in  general  Ian)|piaee,  may  bo 
deecfibed  as  an  imBMose  v^ley  or  longitumnal  basin, 
lemunsting  in  a  Delta  or  triangular  wain  of  alluvial 
fi>RBatioo:  being  ahosetber,  from  tbe  heigfata  of  Syene 
to  the  ahorea  of  tbe  MediterraneaD.  about  600  miles  in 
Isagth,  and  of  varioua  width.  {MtUte-Brun,  Geogr., 
«aL4,p.»,  sen  ) 

1.  Fertility  0/  Egypt. 

Ahnoat  the  whole  of  tbe  productive  soil  of  Egypt 
eoMMteofnand  deposited bf  the  Nils;  andthelMta, 
aa  m  dl  aimilar  traeta  of  country,  is  entirely  composed 
«(  aBmial  earth  and  sand.   To  aaceitain  the  dnNh  of 
this  bed,  the  Pmidt  eoMiu*  who  aooon^aiiied  ue  miU 
■toy  espeWsB  into  Egypti  eenk  sereial  wells  at  dia- 
taat  ntenah-,  and  from  thrir  (^Mervations  have  been 
ntftihiJthe  fcMowing  leaulta.    /\r«(.  thtt  tbe  aorface 
of  she  ami,  aa  alfaadV  mentioned,  deacends  mote  or 
isas  i^idly  towards  the  foot  of  the  hills,  wliich  is  the 
nvnwafwhBtoacafsiQmostvaU^:  secomtfy,  that 
the  Jspth  of  tbe  bed  of  nnid  is  unequal,  being  in  gro. 
«nl  dhsot  five  feet  near  the  rirer,  and  incnanngarad* 
valhr  as  it  leeadea  fiom  it :  ^Aird^,  that  beneath  tbe 
■M  there  ia  a  bed  of  aand  mmilar  to  that  always 
Inaght  down  by  the  river.    The  first-mentioned  pe- 
enbnte  ia  satianetocUy  explained  by  tbe  absence  of 
nin,whidk,  in  ethei  countnea,  waabes  dovm  the  a<ul 
fieai  the  tSBm,  and,  eanying  it  to  Uie  stream  in  the 
honeMoftbBvaley,  fonnsabann,  the  udesofwhidi 
ha»ea^ee»cava  nAce  ;  whereaa,  in  Egypt,  tbe  aoil  is 
eanveyad  by  tlia  inundation  from  the  river  into  the 
vaBsy,  and  the  deposites,  Uieiefore,  will  be  matest 
Mv  Hm  ben^    Tbe  more  rapid  the  current,  dao,  tbe 
analar  will  be  the  quantity  of  mod  deposited.  Tbe 
bed  af  quaftaoae  aand  vpon  which  it  rests  is  abont 
ttsNy-siz  feet  in  d^pth,  and  is  siraerposed  on  tbe  eal- 
ensBs  loekwlMh  fenw  the  baa»  of  the  lower  ooan> 
tf.  The  SNiew  rfthe  river  flker  through  this  bed  of 
end,  «id  springs  are  foond  aa  soon  as  tbe  bonr  has 
rrarhwl  ai^  eonsidBf^e  depth.   Ancient  Egypt  was 
f  iiliillii  far  ilc  Mli^.    Tbe  sla|4e  eoauDodity 


was-its  cnin,  the  growth  of  which  was  so  abundant 
as  to  anord  at  all  times  considerable  supines  to  the 
neighbouring  countries,  particulariy  Syria  and  Arabia ; 
ana  in  times  of  scarcity  or  fiunine,  which  were  fiie- 
queittly  felt  in  those  countries,  Egypt  alone  could  save 
their  numeroos  pcqinlarion  fma  starving.  Egypt,  in 
fact,  unlike  every  other  country  on  tbe  globe,  brought 
forth  ita  produce  independent  of  the  seasons  and  tbe 
slues ;  and  while  continued  drought  in  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  brou^^t  one  season  of  scarcity  a^er  an- 
other, the  granaries  of  Egypt  were  full.  Hence,  too, 
Egypt  became  rmided  aa  one  of  thejnanaries  of 
Rome.  (Aunl.  Vielor ,  ^t.,  c.  1.)  IV  Rev.  Hr. 
Jewett  has  given  a  striking  example  ofthe  extraordi- 
nary fertility  of  the  soil  of  Egypt.  "  I  picked  up  at 
random,"  says  be,  "  a  few  stalks  out  of  the  thick  corn- 
fields. We  counted  the  number  of  stalks  which  ^irout- 
ed  from  single  grains  of  seed ;  carefully  pulling  to 
pieces  each  root,  in  order  to  see  that  it  was  but  one 
plant.  The  first  had  seven  stalks  ;  the  next  tfame; 
the  next  nine  ;  then  eighteen  ;  thai  fourteen.  Each 
stalk  would  have  been  an  ear."  Nnmerous  canals 
served  to  canr  the  waters  ofthe  Nile  to  some  of  those 
parts  which  the  inundation  could  not  reach,  while  ma- 
chinery was  employed  to  convey  the  meana  of  irrigai- 
tira  to  others.  Many  of  theae  canals  still  exist,  many 
have  long  since  dis^tpeared,  and  not  a  few  traeta  of 
sandy  country  have  displayed  themselves  in  modem 
times  where  formerly  all  waa  smiling  and  fertile. 
Neariy  the  whole  extent  from  the  southern  confines  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  is  one  barren  and  sandy 
waate.  Assigning  to  Upper  Egypt  an  average  breadut 
of  ten  nulea,  ^id  allowing  for  the  lateral  valleys  stretch- 
ing out  from  the  Delta,  it  is  supposed  that  tlw  portion 
oAcrritoiy,  at  the  present  day,  in  Egypt,  capable  of 
cultivation,  may  amount  to  about  16,000  aqnare  miles, 
or,  in  round  numbers,  ton  millions  of  acres.  The  total 

Dmiation  is  estimated  at  about  two  milUona  and  a 
f,  which  would  give  about  156  to  every  square  mile. 
Nearly  one  half  of  this  territory,  it  is  supposed,  ia  either 
periodically  inundated,  or  capable  of  artificial  irrigation. 
The  remaining  part  requires  a  more  labi»ioas  cultiva- 
tion, and  yietas  a  more  scanty  produce.  The  innnda~ 
ted  lands,  though  they  have  successively  borne  one 
crop,  and  frequently  two,  year  after  year,  without  in- 
termission, for  more  than  3000  yean,  still  retain  their 
ancient  fertility,  without  any  perceptible  impoverish< 
ment,  and  without  any  fertber  tillage  than  the  adventi^ 
Uooa  top-dreanng  01  black,  slimy  mould  hj  tbe  owt- 
flowing  of  tbe  river.  Where  the  inundation  does  not 
reach,  the  crops  are  very  acuity ;  wheat  does  not  yield 
above  five  or  six  for  one ;  but  for  maize  and  mUlet 
the  soil  is  particularly  adapted,  and  theae,  with  lice, 
lentils,  and  pulse,  conatitoto  the  principal  food  of  nine 
tenths  of  tne  iiUiabitanta,  allowing  the  exportation 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  wheat  produced.  IWng, 
then,  into  conrioeraUtm  the  quantity  of  land  once  arable, 
whidi  is  now  covered  with  sand,  the  double  harvest, 
and,  of  some  productions,  more  than  semi-annual  crops, 
the  smaller  quantity  of  food  which  is  requisite  to  sus- 
tain life  to  southern  latitudes,  and  tbe  extont  to  which 
the  more  barren  s«l  waa  formeriy  rendered  avaiUde 
by  the  eolUvatiim  of  the  olive,  tbe  fig-tree,  the  vme, 
ud  the  dato-palm,  we  shall  no  knuer  be  at  a  k»aa  to 
account  for  the  immense  fertility  aim  populousness  of 
ancient  Egypt,  a  country  said  to  have  contained  in 
former  days  7,600,000  souls. — One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated productions  of  Ep^  is  tbe  lotm.  Tbe  plant 
usually  so  denwrunateais  a  species  of  water-lily 
(nympkaa  lotus),  called  by  the  Arabs  nuphar,  •mhk^, 
on  tbe  diswpearonce  of  the  inundation,  covers  all  the 
eaoala  and  poola  with  its  broad  round  leaves,  amid 
«4iidi  tbe  flowers,  in  the  fiinn  of  cups  of  bright  whito 
or  axure,  expand  on  tbe  surface,  and  have  a  most 
elegant  appearance.  Sonnini  sajrs,  that  ita  roots  form 
«  tufaode,  which  U  gathered  when  the  w^ra  of  the 
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Nile  aabmJe,  and  u  txriled  and  eaten  like  potatoes, 
which  it  somewhat  TewmUeB  in  taste.  Herodotua 
(2,  92)  statea,  that  the  EgyirtiaiM  not  only  ate  the  root; 
but  made  a  sort  of  bread  of  the  seed,  which  resembled 
that  of  the  poppy-  He  adds,  that  there  is  a  Mcond 
^>ecies,  the  root  of  which  is  very  grateful,  either  fresh 
or  dried.  The  plant  which  was  chiefly  eaten  bj  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  which  Is  ao  frequently  carved 
on  the  ancient  monuments,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
iHfmpkaa  nebimbo,  or  ntUimit»in  tpmotum,  the  "  sa- 
cred  bean"  of  India,  now  Iband  only  in  that  country. 
Tts  seeds,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  bean,  have  a 
delicate  flavour  resembling  ahnonds,  and  its  roots  also 
are  edible.  The  lotus  of  Homer,  however,  the  fruits 
of  which  so  much  delighted  the  companions  of  Ulysses, 
is  m  very  difierent  plant,  namely,  the  iitipkua  lotut 
{rhamauay,  or  jujube,  which  bean  a  fhiit  the  size  of  a 
sloe,  with  a  large  stone,  and  is  one  of  the  many  planU 
which  have  been  erroneously  fixed  on  by  learned  com- 
mentators as  the  dudaim  (mandrakes)  of  the  sacred 
writings.  The  papyrus,  not  less  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  than  the  lotus,  and  which  is  believed  to  have 
disiq>peaied  bom  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  has  been  re- 
disGoveied  in  the  cnenu  papyrut  of  Linnttus.  The 
a^acamm  is  still  cunivated  in  Egypt  for  its  large  es- 
culent roots.  The  banks  of  the  nver  and  the  canals 
sometimes  present  coppices  of  acacia  and  mimosa,  and 
^ere  are  groves  of  rose-laurel,  willow,  cassia,  and  other 
shrubs.  Faioom  contains  impenetrable  hedges  of  cac- 
ttta,  or  Inifian  fi^.  But,  ibouch  so  rich  in  plants,  Egypt 
is  dertl^ute  of  tunber.  and  all  the  firewoixl  is  imported 
from  Caramanis.  {MaUe-Bntn,  Cet^.,  vol.4,  p.  38, 
aeqq. — Modem  TravtUer  (Egypt),  p.  IB,  fs^f .) 

2.  Animal  Kingdom. 

The  animal  kingdom  of  Egypt  will  not  detain  us 
long.  The  want  of  meadows  prevents  the  multiplica- 
tion of  cattle.  They  must  be  kept  in  stables  during 
the  inundation.  The  Mamelukes  used  to  keep  a  beau- 
tifiil  race  of  saddle-horses.  Asses,  mules,  and  camels 
^ipear  here  in  all  their  vigour.  There  are  also  nu- 
merous herds  of  buffaloes.  In  Lower  Egypt  there  are 
sheep  of  the  Barbary  breed.  The  large  beasts  of  prey 
find  m  this  country  nnther  prey  nor  cover.  Hence, 
though  the  jackal  and  hyena  are  common,  the  Hon  is 
bat  rarely  seen  in  pursuit  of  the  gaselles  which  traverse 
the  deserts  of  Uie  Thebaid.  The  crocodile  and  the  hip- 
popotamus, those  primeval  inhabitants  of  die  Nite, 
seem  to  be  banished  from  the  Delta,  but  are  still  seen  in 
Upper  Egypt. — The  islands  adjoining  the  cataracts  are 
sometimes  found  covered  with  croco<ulcs,  which  choose 
these  places  for  depositing  tiieir  eggs.  The  voraoty 
of  the  mppopotamus  has,  by  annihi&tina  his  means  of 
8unK»t,^ratly  reduced  tliientui^erftf  his  race.  Ab- 
doDatif,  with  some  justice,  denominates  this  ug^  ani- 
mal an  enormous  water-pig.  It  has  been  long  known 
that  the  ichneumon  is  not  tamed  in  Upper  E^ypt,  as 
Buflbn  had  believed.  The  ichneumon  is  the  same  an- 
imal which  the  ancients  mention  under  that  name,  and 
which  has  never  been  found  except  in  this  country. 
It  possesses  a  strong  instinot  of  destruction,  and,  m 
aeaiehing  fat  its  prcr,  eztemunates  the  young  of  many 
noxious  r^tiles;  The  eggs  of  eroeoduet  fimn  its  &• 
voorite  food ;  and  in  addition  to  this  its  fovourite  repast, 
it  eagerly  sucks  the  blood  of  every  creature  which  it  is 
able  to  overcome.  Its  body  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  its  tail  is  of  nearly  equal  dimensions. 
Its  general  coknir  is  a  grayish  brown ;  but,  when 
dosely  inspected,  each  hair  is  found  annnbted  with  a 
paler  and  a  darker  hue.  ZooIoot  has  lately  been  en- 
riched with  several  animals  brought  from  Egypt,  among 
which  are  the  cduher  haje,  an  animal  figured  in  all  the 
hieroglyphical  tables  as  the  emblem  of  Pravidence ; 
and  the  eoluber  vipcra,  the  true  viper  of  the  ancients. 
The  Nile  seems  to  contain  some  singular  fishes  hitit- 
eito  unknown  to  systematic  naturaliits.   Of  this  the 


PabfpUn  NcAtVt  deBGrU>ed  by  Geoffn^-Saint-Hilaira 
(jlMfoIes  in  Mutmm,  vol.  1,  p.  67),  is  a  verr  rematka- 
ble  example.  That  able  naturalist  observes,  in  general, 
t^  the  birds  of  Egypt  differ  not  much  ftim  those  of 
Europe.  He  saw  uie  ^vyptian  swan  represented  in 
all  the  temples  of  Upper  Egypt,  both  in  sculptures  aiul 
in  colcHired  paintings,  and  entertains  no  doubt  that  this 
was  the  chenaiopes  {vvlpanter)  of  Henidotns,  to 
which  the  ancient  Egyptians  paid  tUvine  honoura,  and 
had  even  dedicated  a  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  called  by 
the  Greeks  CheniAoacmm.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  Egypt, 
but  is  found  all  over  Africa,  and  almost  all  over  Ym- 
rope.  The  At«,  which  was  believed  to  be  a  destroyer 
ofserpenta,  is,  according  to  the  observations  of  Cuvier, 
a  sort  of  curlew,  called  at  present  Ahoohannt*.  Gro- 
bert  and  Geoffn^-Saint-Hilaire  have  brought  home 
mummies  of  this  animal,  which  bad  been  pre|iBTed  and 
entombed  with  much  superstitions  care.  {Matunrt  nr 
PIbi$,  par  M.  Cuner^MaUe-Bnat^  Geogr.,  vol.  A,  p. 
46,  Mff.) 

3.  Name  of  Egypl. 

The  name  by  which  this  country  is  known  to  Euro- 
peans comes  nom  the  Greeks,  some  of  whcye  writers 
mform  us  that  it  rec^ved  thu  appellation  from  -Sgj^ 
tus,  son  of  Belus,  having  been  previously  called  Ae- 
Tia.  (Compare  Eusebiua,  Chron.,  lib.  S,  p.  264,  €d. 
Matt  tt  Zohrah.)  In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  it  is  styled 
Mitaraimy  and  also  Mattor,  and  harett  Cham:  of 
these  names,  however,  the  fint  is  the  one  most  com- 
monly employed.  The  Arabians  and  other  Orientals 
still  know  it  by  the  name  of  Metr  or  Mizr.  Accord* 
tog  to  general  opinion,  Egypt  was  cslled  MiUTaiin 
a&r  the  second  son  of  Ham.  Bochart,  however,  op- 
poses this  {Geogr.  Sacr.  4,  24),  and  contends  lhat  the 
name  of  Mitsrum,  being  a  dual  form,  indicctes  the 
two  divisions  of  Egypt  mto  Upper  and  Lower.  Cal- 
met  {Diet.,  arl.  Misraim)  supposes  that  it  denotes  the 
people  of  the  countiy  rather  than  the  father  of  the 
people.  Josephus  {Atit.  Jtid.,  1,  6)  calls  Egypt  Me»- 
Ira ;  tho  Septuagint  translators,  Mctsraim ;  Eusebius 
and  Suidas,  MeatroM.  The  Coptic  name  of  Old  Cairo 
is  still  Mutraim ;  the  Syrians  and  Arabs  call  it  Masra 
or  Matacra.  The  other  appellation,  Maitt>r,BM  given 
above,  Bochart  has  cleariy  proved  to  mean  « fortreMB ; 
and,  according  to  him,  E^pt  was  so  called,  either  from 
its  being  are^^on  fortifiM  by  nature,  or  from  the  word 
fsor,  which  si^rnifies  narroa,  and  which  he  thinks  mat- 
fidently  descriptive  of  the  valley  of  Upper  Egypt.  Sir 
W.  Drummond  {Originet,  S,  66)  inclmes  to  the  first 
of  these  two  etymologies,  because  Diodorus  Siculus 
(L,  80)  and  Strabo  (803)  remark,  that  Egy^  was  a 
count^  extmoely  dillicult  of  access ;  and  Diodorus, 
speaking  of  the  Upper  Eg^rpt,  observes,  that  it  seems 
not  a  litue  to  excel  other  limited  places  in  the  kingdom, 
by  a  natural  fortification  {Axvportiri  fiiriK^)  and  by 
the  beauty  of  the  countiy.  The  third  appellation  men- 
tioned above,  namely,  harett  Cham,  "the  land  of 
Ham,"  seems  to  have  been  the  poetical  name  for  Egypt 
am<»ig  the  Hdnews,  and  accordingly  il  occurs  only  m 
the  Pnlms.  It  is  a  tradition,  at  least  as  oh)  as  the  time 
of  St.  Jerome,  that  the  land  of  Hsm  was  so  named 
after  the  scm  of  Noah.  (Qvasl.  in  GcntMtn. — Drvm- 
vumd'a  Origmea,  2,  46,  aeqq.)  There  may.  however, 
be  reason  to  think,  that  the  patriarch  was  named  after 
the  conntnr  where  it  is  supposed  he  finally  settled.  Id 
Hebrew,  ciufli  signifies  *'  caltdus and  chcm, "  fuscna," 
"  niger."  In  Egyptian  we  find  several  words  whichare 
neariy  the  sameboth  in  sound  and  sense.  Tbw  x/ioftr 
chmom,  signifies  "  calor"  and  jfo/ie,  ekeme,  niger.*'' 
The  Egyptians  always  called  their  eountiy  CAemia  or 
Chame,  probaUy  Irom  the  burned  and  black  appearance 
of  the  soil.  (Compare  Plu.,  de  U.  tt  Ow.,  a.  364. — 
SActK'f  TraveU.fol.  ed.,  p.  432.— Co/mef't  Ihct.,  an. 
Hum.)  Tho  name  Aeria  has  a  similar  reference,  and 
would  seeir  to  have  been  a  tianslation     tb«  ^«tiv« 
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word,  the  jnimitire  i^p  denoting  obscurity,  duskuiPsii. 
Thn%  the  scholiast  on  ApoUomas  Rhodius  (1,  680) 
tajB,  that  Theauly  was  called  'Htpia,  according  to  one 
eiplaaaticHi,  on  account  of  the  dan  colour  of  its  soil ; 
and  adda  that  Eovpt  was  denominated  Hepia  for  a 
siniiai  ivaaon.  Bryant  (8,  149).  who  cites  this  pas- 
sage ^the  arfw&isf,  represents  it  as  a  vulgar  enor ; 
bitf  has  Tcasonfaig  is,  as  usual,  unsadsftetmy.  The 
etjinblogj'  of  the  word  Egypt  has  occupied  the  atten- 
tion and  nffled  the  ingenuity  of  many  learned  writers. 
The  most  coounon  opblon  is,  that  klyvnTo^  is  com- 
posed at ala  (fir  jvia),  land,  and  yvnro^,  or  r^er  Kon- 
Tor,  aad  that,  consequently,  Egypt  signifies  the  land  of 
K^,ia&BKigitieiiuL  Others  denve  it  from  oZo,  and 
■jvp,  the  HaA  vulture,  the  colour  of  that  Uid  (whence 
the  Latin  subvmlturau,  "  blackish")  being,  acconling 
ti>  than,  characteristic  of  the  soil  or  its  inhabitants. 
Mede  cooceivca  the  primitive  form  to  have  been  Ata 
Cs^ift,  the  land  of  Cuphti ;  while  Bnice  says,  that 
¥  Gffi,  the  name  given  to  Egypt  in  Ethiopia,  means 
ths  coonliy  of  eanaEs.  Eusebius,  who  is  supposed  to 
km  firilowcd  Hanetho,  the  Egyptian  histoiian,  states, 
that  Raoisca,  or  Ramessea,  who  rdgned  in  Egypt 
(■ecen£ng  to  Udter)  B.C.  1577,  was  also  called 
.'Egyptus.  and  that  be  gave  it  his  name,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned.  {Eiueb.  CAjvu.  S,  p.  384,  ed.  .Vati 
ct2ofcr«&.) 

4.  Dmtiotw  a/  Egypt. 

la  the  time  of  the  Phanobs,  Enpt  was  divided  into 
IbeThebais,  Middle,  and  Lower  Egypt.  The  Thebais 
extended  frotn  Syene,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  PhU 
lc,as  &i  as  Abydos,and  contuned  ten  districts,  juris* . 
dictions,  or,  as  the  Greets  called  them,  noTnea  {Tioftof. 
Herod.  2, 164).  The  Coptic  word  is  Pthotch.  {Cham- 
peUim,  tEm**  «mu  k*  Fharaont,  1. 66.)  To  these 
■uecesJed  m  aixtem  oomes  (^'Middle  Emit  (Strabo, 
787),  teachtiv  to  Osveuorua,  where  the  Nile  bejgan  to 
branch  off  ^Hien  came  thetfcii  nones  of  Lower  Egypt, 
or  the  Delta,  extendtng  to  the  sea.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  mnnes  then  was  thirty-six,  and  this  arrangement 
is  said  fay  Diodonis  Sicalus  (1,  50)  to  have  been  in- 
traduced  by  Seeostris  (Setbosis-RainesBes)  previous  to 
Us  JepartBre  on  Us  ezpeiUdon  into  Asia,  ia  order  that, 
by  nesns  of  the  governors  placed  over  each  of  these 
nones,  his  kingdom  might  be  the  better  governed  du- 
ring his  absence,  and  justice  more  &refuUy  administer- 
ed. U  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  this  divis- 
ion was  moch  older  than  the  time  of  Sesoetris  {Cham- 
pMmt,  tB^iffU,  dtc,  1,  71),  and  the  account  given 
by  Stndbo,  nspec&ig  tiie  halls  of  the  labyrinth,  would 
sMOBloooBfiinilUs.  The  geographer  infoims  us,  that 
tbe  baUs  of  this  structure  coincided  with  the  number 
of  the  noraes,  and  the  building  would  seem  to  have  oc- 
cupied a  central  position  with  respect  to  these  various 
£stiktB,  having  eighteen  nomes  to  the  north,  and  as 
many  to  tbe  south,  anj  thus  answering  a  civil  as  well 
as  a  rdicions  purpose.  {RiUer,  Erdhoide,  2d  ed.,  1, 
704.)  ifmler  tbe  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  the  num- 
ber of  the  nomes  became  enlamd,  parUjy  by  reason  of 
the  new  and  impioved  state  oT  timgs  m  that  quarter 
of  E^ypl  where  Alexandrea  was  situated,  partly  by  the 
additMir  of  the  Oases  to  Egypt,  and  partly  also  by  the 
akentiaDS  which  an  active  commerce  had  produced 
dongtfao  boideia  of  the  Aralnan  Gulf  A  change  also 
look  phc^  about  this  same  period,  in  tbe  three  main 
firirioiM  of  tbe  land.  Lower  Egypt  now  no  Imger 
eonfined  itsdf  to  the  Ifanhs  of  the  Delta,  hut  had  lU 
extent  enlarged  fay  an  addition  of  some  of  the  neigh- 
Wring  nomes.  In  like  manner,  Upper  Egypt,  or  the 
ThAeis,  reeetrad  a  poTtitm  of  what  had  formerly  been 
larfadeJ  within  the  finuta  of  Middle  Eg^,  si^  that 
vsoAalfy  but  seven  ntnnes  remained  to  this  last-men- 
lioaBdscctioa  of  country,  which  therefctre  received  the 
MM  of  Htplmonu.   (JHonaert,  Geogr.,  10,  1,  303.) 
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Under  the  Roman  dtHuinion,  Thebais  alone  was  re- 
garded as  a  separate  division  of  the  country ;  all  the 
rest  of  the  land  obtained  no  farther  division  than  that 
produced  by  its  nomes.  Hence  Pliny  (5,  9),  after 
mentioning  eleven  nomes  as  forming  the  district  of 
Tb^Mis,  speaks  of  the  country  around  Pehisium  as 
eonsiatit^  of  four  others,  and  then,  without  any  other 
divinon,  enumerates  thirty  nomes  in  the  rest  ofcgypt 
At  this  time,  then,  the  nomes  had  increased  to  45. 
They  became  still  farther  increased,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  by  various  subdiviuons  of  tbe  older  ones. 
Hence  we  find  Ptolemy  enumerating  still  more  nomes 
than  Pliny,  while  he  omits  the  mention  of  others  re- 
corded by  the  latter,  which  probably  ezi^d  no  longer 
in  bis  own  days.  At  a  still  later  period  we  hear  little 
more  of  the  nomes.  A  new  division  of  the  eoontty 
took  place  under  the  Eastern  empire.  An  imperiu 
Prefect  exercised  sway  over  not  only  Erppt,  but  also 
Libya  as  far  as  Cyrene,  while  a  Comei  Mililarit  had 
charge  of  the  fbtces.  The  power  of  the  latter  extend- 
ed over  all  Egypt  as  far  as  Etbioma,  but  a  Dux,  who 
was  dependant  on  him,  exerdsea  i»rticular  control 
over  the  Thebus.  This  arrangement  seems  to  have 
been  iiUrodueed  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Theodo- 
sius,  as  a|>pear8  from  the  language  of  the  Tfotttia. 
From  this  time,  the  whole  of  Middle  Egypt,  previously 
named  Heptanomis,  boro  the  name  of  Arcadia,  in  hon- 
our of  Arcadtus,  eldest  son  of  Theodosios.  A  new 
province  had  also  arisen  a  ctmsiderable  time  before 
this,  named  A  ugjulamnica,  from  its  lying  chiefly  along 
the  Nile.  It  comprised  the  eastern  half  of  the  Delt^ 
together  with  a  portion  of  Arabia  as  far  as  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  and  also  the  cities  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  as 
fer  as  the  Syrian  frontier.  Its  capital  was  Pelustum. 
The  name  of  this  province  is  mentioned  by  the  eccle- 
siasticat  writers  as  early  as  the  time  of  Constuitine, 
and  it  occurs  also  in  tbe  Ustory  of  Amtnianua  Marcel- 
linuB  16).  About  tbe  time  of  Justinian,  in  the 
sixth  century,  the  porition  of  the  various  archlrisbop  . 
rics  and  bishoprics,  all  subject  to  tbe  patriarchate  ol 
Alexandrea,  gave  rise  to  a  new  distribution  of  provin- 
ces.  The  territoiy  of  Alexandrea,  with  the  western 
porti<m  of  the  Delta  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ostinm  Ca- 
no^etun,  was  called  "The  First  Egy^,"  and  the 
more  eastern  part,  as  Ibr  as  the  Ostium  Phatneticam, 
was  termed  *'  The  Second  Egypt."  The  northoast^ 
em  quarter  of  the  Delta,  on  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the 
Nile,  together  with  the  eastern  tract  as  far  as  the  Aia- 
bian  Gmf  received  the  appellation  of  "  Tbe  First  Au- 
guslamnica,"  and  had  Pelusium  for  its  capital.  The 
inner  part  of  tbe  western  Delta,  as  far  as  the  Ostium 
Phatneticum,  was  named  "The  Second  Angustatn- 
nica."  Its  capital  was  I^ntopolis.  Thus  the  Delta, 
with  the  country  immediately  adjacent,  embraced  four 
small  provinces.  Middle  Egypt  still  retained  a  large 
pait  of  its  previous  extent,  under  the  name  of  Mid- 
dle Egypt  or  Arcadia  (J&fofi  Aiyvirroc,  ^  'ApKadia). 
Mempnia  belonged  to  it  as  the  northernmost  state  ; 
but  it  was  by  wis  time  greatly  sunk  in  importance, 
and  Ozyiyncfaus  had  succeeded  it  as  the  metropolis. 
AmM  all  these  changes,  the  Thebais  was  continually 
regarded  as  a  separate  fiatrict.  It  now  receired  new 
accessions  from  the  north,  and  a  double  appellation 
arose.  The  northern  and  smaller  portion,  which  had 
originidty  formed  a  part  of  Middle  Egypt,  was  called 
"  ^e  First  lliebata."  To  it  was  appended  the  Oa- 
sis Magna,  and  its  matn^Mdis  was  AntsopoHs.  The 
southern  legions  as  fiir  as  Fhila  and  Thatis,  including 
a  small  part  of  Ethiopia,  formed  "  The  Second  T)ia- 
bus."  Its  capital  was  Coptos.  It  seems  unnecessary 
to  pursue  the  subsequent  changes  that  gradually  en- 
sued, especially  as  they  are  of  no  peculiar  importance 
either  in  point  of  history  or  geography.  (Compare 
Hieroetu,  Synekdemos ;  in  Weascling's  Rom.  /h'n., 
Anut.,  1735,  ito.—Mannert,  Geogr.,  10,  1, 305,  aegq.") 
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S.  Pojndalimi  of  Egypt. 

DiodMoa  Siculus  (1, 31)  ttatei,  on  the  urthoritj  of 
the  uidfltit  Egypttan  iceordi,  that  the  land  contained, 
in  the  tune  oftiM  Phamoha,  more  than  18,000  cities 
and  village*.  The  aame  writer  informs  us,  that,  in 
the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  the  number  was  above 
80,000.  Iq  this  latter  atatemmt,  however,  there  is  an 
evident  ezaffgeration.  Theocritus  (Idj/U.  17, 8S,  ae^q.) 
assigns  to  Ptolemy  Philaddphus  the  sovereignty  over 
83,^3  cities.  In  this  also  there  is  eza^eration,  bot 
not  of  so  offensive  a  character  as  in  the  ibmw  ease, 
Hnce  the  sway  of  Philadetphas  did,  in  iact,  extend 
over  other  oountries  bendea  Egypt ;  such  as  Syria, 
I^usnicia,  Cyprus,  I^mphyUa,  Cina,  &.c.  Pomponius 
Mela  (1,  8),  and  Pliny  (6,  9),  who  frequently  copies 
him,  confine  themselves  with  good  reason  to  a  more 
moderate  number.  According  to  them,  the  Egyptians 
ocenpied,  in  the  time  of  Amans,  S0,000  citiea.  This 
number  u  borrowed  from  Herodotus  (S,  77),  end  may 
be  made  to  correspond  with  that  first  given  tnm  Dio- 
dorus  Siculae,  if  we  take  into  consideration  that  Ama- 
sis  had  extended  his  sway  over  Cyrenaica  also,  and 
that  tia»  may  serve  to  swell  the  number  as  given  by 
Herodotus,  Mela,  and  Pibn,  leaving  about  18,000  for 
Egypt  it«el£  Diodonis  lacnlua  {t.  e.)  pves  the  an- 
cient popolaUon  of  the  country  as  aeven  millions,  an 
estimate  which  does  not  appear  excesnve,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  lands.  The  number  would 
seem  to  have  been  somewhat  increased  daring  the 
reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  to  have  continued  bo  under 
the  Roman  sway,  since  we  find  Josephus  {Bell.  Jud. 
9, 10)  estimating  the  population  of  Egypt,  in  the  time 
of  Vespanan,  at  7,500,000,  without  counting  that  of 
Alexandrea,  which,  accordtUB  to  Diodorus  (17,  BIZ), 
was  800,000,  exehisive  of  Mam.  When  we  read, 
however,  in  the  same  Diodorus  (I,  SI),  that  in  his 
days  the  inhabitants -of  Enpt  amounted  to  "  not  less 
than  three  millions"  {o6k  tAarrovf  eivat  TptOKomuv  sc. 
uvptaduv),  we  must  regard  this  number  as  the  interpo- 
lation of  a  scribe,  and  must  considet  Diodonis  as  mere- 
ly wishing  to  convey  this  idea,  that,  in  more  ancient 
times,  the  popuhdbn  was  said  to  have  been  seven  mil- 
lions, and  that  in  his  own  days  it  vras  not  inferior  to  this. 
(Toti  6i  ai/inavToc  JtooH  rd  /ih>  irahuov  ^at  yeyovhiat 
trept  hrroKoaiac  pvptaSac,  xal  Koff  ^ft&i  ^  oi>K  /Aur- 
rov^  elyat  [rptoKoatuii].  Compare  WeMMeHng,  ai 
loc.-—M«aouTt,  10,  3, 309,  teqq.) 

6.  Complexim  and  Phy steal  Struclurc  of  ih* 
Egyphana. 

A  few  remarks  relative  to  tin  physical  character  of 
this  singular  people,  may  form  no  tmintereeting  prel- 
ude to  their  national  history.  Iliere  are  two  sources 
of  information  respecting  the  physical  character  of  the 
•mdent  E^ptiaas.  These  are,  first,  tlie  descriptums 
of  their  persons  inddentallv  to  be  met  widi  in  the  an- 
dent  wnten ;  and,  seconoly,  the  numerous  remains 
of  paintings  and  sculptures,  as  well  as  ofhuman  bodies, 
preserved  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  E^pt.  It  is  not 
easy  to  reconcile  the  evidence  derived  from  these  dif- 
ferent quarters.  The  principal  data  from  which  a 
judgment  is  to  be  feimed  are  as  follows :  1.  Accounit 
given  by  the  aneienta.  If  we  were  to  judge  fnan  the 
remarks  in  some  passages  of  the  indent  writers  alone, 
we  should  perhaps  be  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  a  tBOolly-kaired  and  blaek  people,  like  the 
nesToes  of  Guinea.  There  is  a  well-known  passage 
of  Herodotus  (2,  104),  which  has  oilen  been  cited  to 
this  purpose.  The  authority  of  this  historian  is  of  the 
more  weight,  as  he  had  traveled  in  Egypt,  and  was, 
therefore,  well  acquainted,  from  his  own  observaUon, 
with  the  qipenance  of  the  people ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  he  is  In  general  very  accurate  and  &ithfnl 
in  relating  the  facts  and  describing  the  objects  which 
fUl  under  his  personal  dwervation.  In  his  account 
SO 


of  the  peojrfe  of  Colchis,  he  says,  that  th^  were  a 
cobny  of  Egyptian*,  and  be  siqxKtrts  his  c^iinion  by  this 
argument,  uat  tbev  were  ^myxpott  nai  oH^Armxts, 
(«,  "UBckittc<mi^exii«,aDdwool^4iaii«d."  Tatwb 
are  exactly  the  words  nsed  in  the  description  of  un- 
doubted negroes.  The  same  Colchians,  it  may  be 
observed,  are  mentioned  by  Pindar  {Pyth.  4,  377) 
ss  being  black,  with  the  epithet  of  ne'katvunts,  on 
which  passage  the  scholiast  observes,  that  the  Col- 
chians wen  hiack,  end  that  thdr  dusky  hue  was  at- 
trUMited  to  tbdr  deeeent  fiwm  Uie  Egyptians,  who  wne 
of  the  same  com{toien.  Herodotus,  in  another  place 
(S,  &7),  alludes  to  the  complexion  of  the  Egyptians, 
as  if  it  was  fen  strongly  mariied,  and,  indeed,  as  if 
they  were  quite  black.  After  relating  the  fiible  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Dodonean  oracle  by  a  black  pigetni, 
which  had  fled  from  Thebes  in  Egypt,  and  uttered  its 
prophecies  from  the  oaks  at  Dodona,  he  adds  his  dour. 
jei^ure  respecting  the  true  meaning  of  the  tale.  Ifo 
supposes  the  orai^  to  have  bem  instituted  by  a  female 
captive  from  the  Thebaid,  who  was  enigmatically  de- 
scribed as  a  bird,  and  subjoins,  that,  "  by  representing 
the  bird  as  black,  they  maj^ed  that  the  woman  was  an 
Egyptian."  Some  other  writers  have  left  us  expres- 
sions equally  strong,  .^ediylus,  in  the  Supplices 
(e.  7SS,  seff .),  mentions  the  crew  of  an  Egyptian 
bark,  as  seen  from  an  eminence  on  shore.  The  per- 
son irtio  espies  them  eonelodes  them  to  be  Egyptians 
from  their  hiadc  complexion  : 

yvloun  Ancwv  jjc  imr^/idmv  laetv. 

There  are  other  passages  in  andent  wipers,  in 
which  the  EgypUans  are  mentioned  as  a  swarthy  peo- 
ple, wbieh  might  with  equal  propriety  be  applied  to  a 
peHect  Mack,  or  to  a  brown  or  dusky  Nubian.  Wa 
nave,  in  one  of  the  dialo^es  of  Lucian  {Navigiutn  te» 
Vota. — vol.  8,  157,  td.  Bip.),  a  ludicrous  description 
of  a  young  Egyptian,  who  is  represented  as  belong- 
ing to  the  crew  of  a  tra^g  vessel  at  the  Pircus.  It 
is  said  of  him,  that,  "  besides  being  black,  he  bad  pro- 
jecting lips,  imd  was  veiy  slender  m  the  1^,  and  that 
his  haur  and  the  curls  bushed  np  behind  marked  him 
to  be  of  servile  rank.  The  words  of  the  original  are, 
oirof  a  jrpdf      fiihiyxpovi  elvoi,  Koi  jrpojriXof  la- 

TL,  Kol  XeTTrb^  &yav  ratv  UKt^otv,  ij  Koftti  6i, 

Kot  is  Toiirlao  6  it^oKOftoc  awecmtpofiivoc,  cIk  i^ev- 
dioi&v  ftjaiv  aiiTiv  eivat.  The  expression,  however, 
which  u  here  applied  to  the  hair,  warns  imtber  to 
agree  with  the  descrmtion  of  the  bushy  euris  worn  by 
^e  Nouba,  than  with  the  wool^  beads  of  negroes. 
Mr.  Le^,  in  speaking  of  the  Barabras,  near  Syene, 
says,  "The  bur  of  the  men  is  sometimes  frizxled  at 
the  sides,  and  stiffened  with  grease,  so  as  perfectly  to 
resemble  the  extraordinary  proje^on  on  the  head.of 
the  Sphinx.  But  the  make  of  the  limbs  corresponds 
with  the  negro."  (Legk'M  Tynelt  in  Egypt,  p.  98.) 
Ii\  another  physical  peculiarity  the  Egyptian  race  is 
described  as  resembling  the  negro.  .£lian  {Hut. 
Amm.  7,  13}  informs  us,  that  the  Egyptians  used  to 
boast  that  their  women,  immediately  after  thej  were 
delivered,  could  rise  from  their  beds,  and  go  about  their 
domestic  labour.  Some  of  these  passages  «re  very 
strongly  expressed,  as  if  thp  Egrptians  were  negroes ; 
and  yiet  it  must  be  confessed,  uat  if  tlie^  really  were 
suehfit  is  singular  we  do  not  find  more  nequent  sUu* 
sion  to  ^e  met.  The  Hebrews  were  a  fair  people, 
fairer  at  least  than  the  Arabs.  Yet,  in  all  the  inter- 
course they  had  vrith  Egypt,  we  never  find  in  the  sa- 
cred history  the  least  intimation  that  the  Egyptians 
were  negroes  ;  not  even  on  the  retnaikaUe  occanon 
of  tl)p  manriage  of  Solomon  with  the  daushter  of  Biar 
laoh.  Ware  a  modem  historian  to  reoord  the  nopdals 
of  a  European  monarch  with  the  danriiter  of  a  negro 
kins,  such  a  circumstance  would  surely  find  its  place. 
And  since  Egypt  was  so  closely  connected,  first  with 
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GiecUn  tfikbs  wlwn  under  tbe  Phdenues,  and  after- 
mid  with  (he  rest  of  Europe  when  it  had  become  a 
Roman  pnmitoe,  it  is  very  smflulart  on  the  snppoEition 
that  thii  nation  wu  so  remarlcably  difterent  irom  the 
reat  tSmnAaad,  that  we  have  no  aliuaion  to  it.  We 
iridm  fipd  the  E|7ptisna  apokcnof  u  ft  veiy  peeuUu 
race  of  mttn.  These  cimunstancee  induce  ua  to  bea- 
itate  in  explaining  the  ezpresuons  of  the  ancients  in 
that  very  straiv  aenae  in  which  they  at  first  strike  us. 
— S.  "Hie  atcom  dass  of  data,  from  which  wo  may 
ibrm  a  jui^nnnit  on  this  subject,  are  Painiinga  tn 
Temfka,  cm  Ulttr  remamt.  If  we  may  judge  of  the 
coayfcMon  of  tbe  Egyptians  ftom  the  Diimeioaa  point- 
ius  bud  in  tlie  reeesaes  of  temples,  and  in  die  tombs 
orue  kiiigs  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  which  the  coloora  are 
pwamed  in  a  very  fresh  state,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  genml  eonplexipn  of  this  people  waa  a  chocolate, 
«c  a  nd  copper  colour.  This  may  be  seen  in  the 
celouied  figures  given  by  Belz<mi,  and  in  numerous 
^'^t*  in  uw  ^£ndid  "Description  de  I'Egypte." 
Iltia  red  cokxir  is  eridently  intended  to  represent  the 
epiii|ileximi  of  the  petmle,  and  is  not  put  on  in  tbe  want 
«f  a  Kj^er  paint  MT  flesh  colour :  lor  when  the  limbs 
or  bodies  are  represented  as  seen  through  a  thin  veil, 
the  tint  used  resemUea  the  comi^exion  of  Europeans. 
The  mse  shade  might  have  l>een  generally  adopted 
if  a  darker  one  had  not  been  prefer»d,  aa  more  truly 
representing  the  natural  complexion  of  Hhe  Egvptian 
ace  (Cai^ne&/soNrailMMrib,p.239.)  Female 
figures  an  ■nmrfimra  distinguished  by  a  yellow  or 
tawny  cohmr,  and  hence  it  is  probable  that  the  shade 
of  •Mimlexioa  was  Ugliter  in  tooee  who  were  protected 
fiom  tne  sun.  K  very  curious  dtcumstance  in  the 
puntings  found  m  E^ptian  temples  remuns  to  be 
noCiBed.  Besides  the  red  figures,  which  are  evidently 
meant  to  wpiMsnt  the^yptiaui,  there  an  other  fig- 
mes  wUcb  are  of  a  blacK  colour.  Sometimes  these 
repwsent  captives  or  slaves,  perhaps  from  the  neero 
countries ;  bat  there  are  also  paintings  of  a  very  oif' 
fermt  kind,  which  occur  chie^  in  Upper  E^pt,  and 
paiticnlarly  on  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  In 
these  the  bh^  and  the  red  figarea  hold  a  singular  re- 
lation to  each  other.  Both  have  the  Egyptian  costume, 
and  the  habiu  of  priests,  while  the  black  figures  are 
as  conferring  on  the  red  the  instruments 
aiM  synbob  of  the  saceidotal  office.  "  This  singular 
npresentation,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  "which  is  often 
repealed  in  all  the  Egyptian  temples,  but  only  here  at 
PUs  and  at  Elephantine  with  this  distinction  of  ool- 
mu,  nay  v«y  naturally  be  supposed  to  commemorate 
the  hiiiwuiswuii  of  religious  fhblea  and  the  social  in- 
slitulions  from  tbe  tawny  Ethiopians  to  the  compara- 
tively &B-  Egjf&am."  It  oonnsts  of  three  pnests, 
two  of  whom,  with  black  faces  and  hands,  are  repre- 
■fiited  as  peoring  from  two  jars  strings  of  alternate 
Kcptics  of  Osiris  and  enicet  anaala  over  the  head  of 
aBtrtberwhoee  feee  is  red.  There  are  other  paintinga 
wlocb  stem  to  be  nearly  of  the  same  pufport.  In  the 
len^le  of  Riil*,  the  scnlptiirea  lireqaently  depict  two 
persons  who  eqo&Uj  represent  the  characters  and  «ym- 
Ms  of  Oshis,  and  two  persons  eqi^^  answering  to 
those  of  Ia» ;  but  in  both  cases  one  is  mvariably  much 
vAdmt  than  tbe  other,  and  appears  to  be  the  superior 
£viiiity.  Mr.  Hamilton  conjectures  that  such  figures 
■epreaent  tbe  oommmucatioa  of  religious  rites  from 
BtUopia  to  I^ypt,  and  the  tnfiriori^  of  the  Egyptian 
Oairis.  in  Ibeae  dcBneatioiis  there  is  a  very  marked 
«4  positive  £stinction  between  the  black  figures  and 
these  of  fiurer  complexion ;  the  former  are  most  fre- 
<|Bnitly  eonferring  the  nmbols  of  divinity  and  sov- 
ctiitBly  on  tbe  other.  Besides  these  pamtings  de- 
■n&td  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  there  are  frequent  repetitions 
of  a  very  singular  representation,  of  which  difierent 
cxaasfln  may  be  seen  in  the  beautifhl  platee  of  the 
"Deaoipdoade  r^ypte.**  In  tfteoe  it  u  plain,  that 
the  idea  Bant  to  be  oonveyed  can  be  nothing  else  than 


this,  that  the  red  Egyptians  were  connected  by  kindr  jcf, 
and  were,  in  feet,  the  descendants  of  a  black  race,  prob- 
ably the  Ethiopian.  (Compareplate92of  theworit  just 
albided  to,  and  also  plates  84  and  86.)  In  the  same 
volume  of  the  "  Description  de  IXgypte"  is  a  plate 
representing  a  painting  at  Eilitbyia.  Ilumeioua  fig- 
ures of  the  people  are  aeeti.  It  is  remarkable  that 
their  hair  is  olack  and  curied.  ■*  Les  cheveux  nurs 
et  frises,  sans  etre  court  et  crSpns  comme  csox  des 
Negres."  This  is  probably  a  correct  account  of  the 
hair  of  the  Egyptian  race. — 3.  The  tJuri  class  of  data 
for  the  present  investigation  is  obtained  from  the 
form  of  tkt  acuU.  In  reference  to  the  fbim  of  the 
scull  among  the  andent  Egyptians,  and  their  ostedogi- 
cal  characters  in  general,  were  is  no  want  of  informa- 
tion. The  innumerable  mummies,in  which  the  whole 
nation  may  be  said  to  have  remained  entire  to  modem 
times,  afford  aufiicicnt  means  of  ascertaining  tbe  true 
form  ofthe  race  and  all  tta  varieties.  Blumenbacb,  who 
has  collected  much  information  on  eveiythingrelating 
to  the  history  of  mummies,  in  his  excellent "  BOTtritge 
zur  Natur^eschichte,'*  (includes  with  a  rem«»  that 
the  Egyptian  race,  in  his  opinion,  contains  three  varie- 
ties. Hiese  are,  first,  the  Ethiopian  form ;  aeeondly, 
the  "  Hindus-artige,"  or  a  figure  resembling  the  Hin- 
dus ;  and,  tkir^y,  tbe  "  BCTber-iihnliche,"  or,  more 
properiy,  Betberm-iihnliche,  a  form  aimilar  to  that 
of  the  Berbers  or  BertMvins.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  Blomenbaeh  baa  beoi  led  to  adi^  this 
opinion,  not  so  mndi  from  the  xnummiee  he  has  exam- 
ined, as  from  the  lemains  of  andtnt  aria  and  from 
historical  testimonies.  As  far  as  their  osteological 
characters  are  concerned,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Egyptians  differed  very  materially  from  Europeans. 
They  certainly  had  not  the  character  of  the  scull  which 
belonged  to  tbe  negroes  in  the  western paitaof  Afi^ ; 
and  if  any  apjproximation  to  the  negro  aeull  existed 
among  them,  it  must  have  been  rare  and  in  no  great 
degree.  Scmimering  haa  described  tho  heads  of  four 
mummies  seen  by  him ;  two  of  them  differed  in  nothing 
from  the  European  formation ;  tbe  third  had  only  one 
African  character,  viz.,  that  of  a  larger  space  mariied 
out  for  the  temporal  muscle ;  the  characters  of  the 
fourth  are  not  particulaiiied.  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  whose 
work  {Lectures  on  Pkifrnt^cgy,  p.  S99,  Arn.  ed.)  the 
^ve  evidence  of  Soimnering  is  cited,  has  collected 
a  variety  of  statements  reepectmg  ^e  form  of  the  head 
in  the  mummies  deposited  in  the  museums  and  other 
colloctims  in  several  countries.  He  observes,  that 
in  the  mummies  of  females  seen  by  Denon,  in  those 
from  the  Tbeban  catactnnbs  engraved  in  the  great 
French  work,  and  in  several  muUs  and  easts  in  tbe 
poeseaston  of  Dr.  Leach,  Uie  oste<rfo^cd  character  b 
entirely  European ;  lastly,  he  adduces  the  strong  evi- 
dence of  Cuvier,  who  says,  that  be  has  examiiwd  in 
Paris,  and  in  the  various  collections  of  Europe,  more 
than  fifty  heads  of  mummies,  and  that  not  one  among 
them  presented  the  chamcters  of  tiie  negro  or  Hot- 
tentot. (L«wF0iueV  LeefttTM,  p.  SOI. — OAMrvoltoiu 
tur  le  eaiaore  ie  la  Venut  HottenMte,  par  M.  (^nwr, 
Mem.  du  Museum  d'Hiat.  Natur.,  3,  173,  wf;.)  It 
could  therefore  be  only  in  the  features,  as  far  as  they 
depend  on  the  soft  part,  that  titc  Egyptians  bore  any 
considerable  reflembfance  to  the  negro.  And  the  sam^ 
thing  might  pn^nbly  be  affirmed  of  aevenl  other  na- 
tions, wbo  must  be  reckoned  aroang  tbe  natiTC  Afri- 
cans, PaTlicnIariyitmightbeaaBeitraofdwBsiberins 
or  Nubians  already  mentimed,  and  of  some  tribes  of 
AbyseimanB.  A  similar  remaA  mi^t  be  made  of  the 
Copta.  In  neither  of  these  races  is  it  at  all  jprobable 
th^  the  scull  would  exhibit  any  diaraeteristic  of  the 
negro.  It  is  here,  then,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
nearest  representatives  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  aad 
Ethiopians,  and  particularly  to  the  Copts,  wbo  are  de- 
scended from  the  fimner,  and  to  tlie  ct^j^r-eobxired 
nces  reoemMing  Ibo  Berberins  or  Nubtana.  Drno*^ 
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mnkes  mcntioa  of  the  resemblance  Trhklk  thie  Copta 
bear  to  the  human  figures  paioted  or  tculptured  anumg 
tbe  miiiB  of  ancient  Egypt.  He  adds  the  following 
remarks.  "As  to  the  character  of  the  human  figure, 
as  the  Egyptians  borrowed  nothing  from  other  nations, 
tbe^  could  only  copy  from  their  own,  which  is  rather 
delicate  tlun  fine.  The  female  fonns,  however,  re- 
■emblad  the  figoiea  of  beuitiful  women  of  the  present 
day ;  round  and  votuptoous ;  a  sm^  nose,  toe  eyes 
long,  half  shut,  and  turned  up  at  the  outer  angle  like 
those  of  all  persons  whose  signt  is  habitually  fatigued 
1^  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  or  the  dazzhng  wnite- 
nese  of  snow ;  the  cheeks  round  and  rather  thick, 
the  lips  full,  the  mouth  Urge,  but  cheerful  and  smiUng ; 
diqdaying,  in  short,  the  African  character,  of  which 
the  nsgro  is  the  exauerated  {Hcture,  though  perhaps 
tiw  oiwnal  type."  The  visages  carved  and  painted 
on  the  beads  m  the  sazeophagi  may  be  supposed  to 

S've  an  idea  of  an  Egyptian  countenance.  In  these 
ere  is  a  certain  roundness  and  flatnessof  the  features, 
and  the  whole  countenance,  which  strongly  resembles 
the  demmtion  of  the  Copts,  and  in  some  degree  that 
of  the  Berberios.  The  colour  of  these  visages  is  the 
red  coppery  tuie  of  the  last-mentioned  peo^e,  and  is 
nearly  the  same,  Uiough  not  always  so  dark,  as  that 
of  the  figures  painted  in  the  temples  and  catacombs. 
«The  most  puzzling  circumstance  in  this  comparison 
refers  to  the  hair.  The  Copts  are  said  to  have  friuled 
or  .somewhat  crivp,  though  not  woolly,  hair.  The  old 
£gypUans,  as  yral  as  the  Ethiopians,  are  termed 
the  Greeks  oii}^Tptxec-  But  the  hair  found  in  mum- 
mJes  is  generally,  if  not  always,  in  flowing  ringlets, 
as  long  and  as  smooth  as  that  of  any  European.  Its 
colour,  which  is  often  brown,  may  depend  on  art,  or 
the  substance  used  in  embalming.  But  the  texture  is 
different  from  what  we  should  expect  it  to  be,  either 
from  the  statements  of  ancient  writers,  or  from  the 
desG^tion  of  the  racea  now  existing  in  the  same 
oountiiefl.  Cetwbuim.  From  what  has  been  ad- 
duced, we  may  consider  it  as  tolerably  well  proved, 
that  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  were  natives  of  the 
same  race,  whose  abodes,  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
history,  were  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Nile. 
These  nations  wore  not  negroes,  such  as  the  negroes 
of  Guuiea,  Uiough  l}iey  bore  aotOB  memldance  to 
that  deae^rtion  of  men,  at  least  when  compared 
with  the  people  of  Europe.  Tlus  resemblance,  how- 
ever, did  not  extend  to  the  shape  of  the  scull,  in  any 
great  degree  at  least,  or  in  the  majority  of  instances. 
It  perhaps  only  depended  on  a  conq>Iexion  and  physi- 
Mnomy  similar  to  those  of  the  Copts  and  Nubians, 
^wse  raoea  partake,  in  &  eertun  degree,  of  the  Afti- 
can  countcnanm.  The  hair  in  the  Ethiopians  and 
Egyptians  must  sometimes  have  been  of  a  more  crisp 
or  bushy  kind  than  that  which  is  often  found  in  mum- 
mies ;  lor  such  is  the  case  in  respect  to  the  Copts, 
and  the  description  of  the  Egyptians  by  all  ancient 
writers  obliges  us  to  adopt  this  conclosion.  In  com- 
plexion it  seems  probable  that  the  race  was  a  coun- 
terpaii  of  the  Fotuahs,  in  the  west  of  Afiriea,  neariy  in 
the  same  latitude.  The  blacker  Fonlahs  resemble  in 
complexion  the  darkest  people  of  the  Nile ;  they  are 
of  a  deep  brown  or  mahogany  colour.  The  lairest  of 
the  Foulahs  are  not  darker  than  the  Copts,  or  even 
than  some  Europeans.  Other  instances  of  as  great 
a  variety  may  be  found  among  the  African  nations, 
within  the  limits  of  one  race,  as  in  the  Bishuane  Kaf- 
fers,  who  are  of  a  cleu  brown  colour,  white  the  Ka^ 
Sen  of  Natal  on  the  coast  ere  of  a  jet  blat^  Fnnn 
enne  remarks  of  Diodorus  and  Plutaidi,  it  wonld  ap- 
pear that  the  tnrth  of  fair,  and  even  red-haired  indi- 1 
Ttduals  occasiMialty  happened  in  the  Egyptian  race. 
Both  these  writers  say,  that  Typhon  was  nvfi^,  or 
rti-kairtd ;  the  former  adds  that  a  few  of  the  native 
EgyptiaDs  were  of  that  iqqiearanee :  iXiyov^  nvHc. 
iDwd.  Sic,  1,  6S.— P/ti/.,  de  It.  et  Os.,  p.  363.— 

as 
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7.  Origin  of  Egyptian  CivUisation. 

The  question  that  now  presents  itself  is  one  of  a 
ungfularly  interesting  character.  Whence  arose  the 
arts  and  civilization  of  Egypt?  Were  they  indigenous, 
or  did  they  come  to  her  as  the  gift  of  another  land  1 
Everything  seems  to  countenance  the  idea  that  civil- 
ization came  gradually  down  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
from  the  borders  of  EUuopia  to  the  shores  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. It  would  appear,  that  when  the  arts  of  civ- 
ilized Ufe  were  first  introduced  into  Upper  Egypt,  the 
lower  section  of  this  countiy  fonned  merely  a  vast  mo- 
rass or  gulf  of  the  sea,  and  that  they  firflowed  in  thdr 
progressive  development  the  course  of  the  stream. 
{Compare  Herodotiu,  2,  4.— W.  thid.  6.— Id.  thid.  11, 
tegq. — Diod.  Sie.  1,  34  ;  and  the  memoirs  of  Girard, 
Andreosay,  &>c.,  in  the  Description  de  VBgyple.  Com' 
pare  also  the  remarits  in  the  present  volume  under  the 
article  Delta.)  Monuments,  tradition,  analogies  of 
eveiy  kind,  are  here  in  aoconlance  with  natnru  prob* 
abiUdes.  There  was  a  period  when  the  namea  at 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt  were  confounded  tog^ier,  when 
the  two  nations  were  thought  to  form  nit  a  single 
people.  (Compare  the  proofs  of  this  assertion,  as  col- 
lected and  discussed  by  Creuzer,  CommerUal.  Hcrodot., 
p.  178,  legq.,  in  opposition  to  Champollion  the  youn- 
ger ;  and  also  the  remarks  in  the  present  volame,  un- 
der the  articles  .^thioma  and  Meroe.)  In  alt  this  re* 
citals  and  legends  of  tne  earliest  antiquity,  the  Egyp* 
tians  are  associated  with  the  Ethiopians,  and  to  the  fat* 
ter  is  assigned  a^stinguished  character  for  wisdom, 
knowledge,  and  piety,  which  testifies  to  their  priori^ 
in  the  omer  of  civilization.  (Compare  Hecrcn,  Idccn, 
2,  1,  311, 405,  &c.)  We  see  also  the  common  tradi- 
tions of  the  two  nations  referring  to  Meroe  the  origin 
of  moat  of  the  cides  of  Upper  Egypt,  and,  among  oth- 
ers, of  Thebes.  It  is  to  MMoe,  its  ancient  metr^lic, 
that  Thebes  attaches  itself^  when,  for  the  purpme  of 
extending  Uieir  commercial  interests,  they  send  a  col- 
ony to  found,  in  the  midst  of  the  deserts,  a  new  city 
of  Ammon.  {Herod.  2,  42.— 7>i«I.  Sie.  2,  3.)  The 
same  institutions,  a  similar  religion,  language,  and 
mode  of  writing,  together  with  manners  most  strongly 
resembling  one  another,  attest  the  primiUve  cmmexiMi 
ttiat  subsisted  between  these  three  sacred  cities,  though 
BO  widely  apart.  It  appears,  then,  tliat  a  sacred  caste, 
cstablislied  from  a  remote  period  on  the  twrders  of  tho 
Nile,  in  the  island,  or,  rather,  peninsula  formed  by  tho 
Aatapus  and  Astaboras,  sent  lorth  gradually  its  sacer- 
dotal etdoniea,  carnringwitb  them  agriculture  and  tlie 
first  arts  of  civilized  life,  along  the  regions  to  the  north, 
and  that  these,  proceeding  slowly  onward,  passed 
eventually  the  cataract  of  Syene,  and  entered  upon  the 
valley  of  Egypt.  Placing  commerce  under  the  safe- 
guard of  religion,  and  subjugating  the  inhabitants  of  the 
regions  to  vi^ich  tliey  came,  more  by  the  benefits  they 
conferred  than  by  any  exercise  of  force,  these  stran- 
gers became  at  last  the  controlling  power  of  the  land, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  briUiant  dtajaclcr  in 
the  annals  of  dvUixatioB  v^iieh  has  acquired  for  Egypt 
so  imperishable  a  name.  (Compare  Heerett,  Ideen,  3, 
1,  363,  te^a.—Id.  ibid.  S,  632,  teqq. — Goerrca,  My- 
thcngeackKiite,  2,  331,  aegq. —  Creuzer,  CommenXat 
Herodol.,  p.  ITS,  aeqq. — la.  S\/mbolik,  par  GuigraatU, 
I,  2, 778,  woo.)  But  whence  came  the  civilizaUon 
of  Meroe  1— This  question  will  bo  considered  in  a  dif- 
ferent artielo.   ( Vid.  Men».) 

8.  Egyptian  Hiatory. 

The  Egyptians,  tike  thO'  Hindus  and  Persians,  had 
altegoricu  traditions  among  them  respecting  the  in- 
trotuiction  of  agriciUture  and  the  first  beginnings  of 
dvilization  in  their  country.  Such  were  ue  Songs  of 
Itia,  whoae  high  antiquity  is  attested  by  Plato  (dt  Leg. 
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X—J^3,i6ii,^23»,ei.BMtT).  They  had,  in 
tha  aaooid  place,  raw  tndHMHii,  a  kind  of  poetic  c  hron- 
ides,  mbndng  toe  socceaaion  of  high  pouta,  ao^ 
the  djiuitiei  of  the  Phanwha,  or  nuHMiehs  of  the 
coontTf.  SaA  ware  the  voluniea  of  papyras,  which 
the  jHicaU  anndlcd  to  satiefjr  the  queetiona  of  Herod- 
otu  (3,  100).  We  would  err  greatly,  however,  were 
wetonmpoacthiidMewneaettiBjitdatoTiee.  They 
wen  Tattler  a^edea  of  heroic  tidee,  intenninglsd  with 
ntigioos  l^eade,  and  where  allefforr  atiU  played  the 
chief  part,  aa  ia  Uie  Ban^ayan  and  Maia&haral  of  the 
Hiodui,  the  SckaJinamek  of  the  Peraiana,  and  the  tra- 
ditiou  of  the  Grecka  previoui  to  the  return,  or  inva- 
aion,  ef  the  Hendids.  Theae  origiiiala  ate  nnfbrtu- 
Bilcff  kMl  linr  na.  In  th«i  atead  we  have  the  aacied 
haolu  of  the  Hdnewi,  iriiich  offer  a  great  mimber 
oFrecitak  oa  thia  aubject,  bot  &a^entary  in  their 
natsre,  wkhmU  developinent,  and  often  extremely 
Tagne.  Hence  it  ia  difficult  to  conciliate  these  recit- 
al* with  those  of  the  Gieeka,  wluch  are  in  general 
more  cireftmstantial  and  extended.  Some  lime  before 
Herodoui*,  Hippya  of  Rhegium  and  other  ttaveUera 
had  Tinted  Egypt.  Among  theae  Hecatsua  of  Miletue 
ia  the  aaoet  eonqpieaoiu.  He  traveUed  thithor  about 
the  6Mi  CMymNad,  and  doseribed  paiticuhuly  the  up- 
per part  of  Egypt,  bestowing  eapecial  attention  on  the 
state  or  Thebes,  and  tlw  history  of  its  khigs. 

Hence  the  neaon  why  Heiodotns  says  so  little  on 
these  points.  {Cratu^r,  fragm,  Hiat.  Grac.  atUtqvxt- 
m.,  p.  16,  sefq.—Seioa,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  2, 135,  teqq.) 
Abool  the  aaoaa  pariod,  HeUanicus  of  Lesbos  also 
me  a  deaoiption  of  Egjrpt.  (HelUniei  fragm.,  ed. 
Shcrz.,  p.  39,  atfq.)  Hnodotua  succeeded.  Visiting 
the  coiuaxj  dboot  seventy  years  after  its  conquest 
the  PersiaBs,  he  tmened  me  whole  extent,  and  con- 
signed to  his  great  work  all  that  he  had  seen,  all  that 
he  had  beard  iroai  the  priests,  as  well  with  regard  to 
the  BOMmuntaaa  the  Uatoiy  of  Egypt,  and  added  to 
these  his  own  oninioaa  on  what  hadpiaaed  under  his 
•icw  or  been  rdated  to  him  by  othen.  {Herod.,  bb. 
S  d  8  )  The  rtate  or  city  of  Memphis  is  the  principal 
mAyeet  of  his  nanative.  After  him  came  Ijteopom- 
pns  of  Gfados,  &^nia  of  Cumc  {Fragm.,  ed.  Marx., 
p.  213,  Kff.X  Eudoxas  of  Cnidus,  and  Fhiliatna  of 
^FracoaeL  Bat  their  woika  have  either  totally  perish- 
ed, or  at  beat  nily  a  few  fiagmeuts  remain.  At  a  la- 
ter period,  and  Butweqoent  to  the  founding  of  Alexan- 
dna,HecatBaa  of  Abdera  travelled  to  Thebes.  Hiis 
took  pbce  under  the  firat  Ptolemy.  {Creuzer,fragm., 
4tc,p.  »,  scff.— £dhoU,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  3,  211,  teqq.) 
In  the  men  of  PloUmy  Philadelphus,  two  centuriea 
anda  half  More  theCtmatian  era,  Manetho,  an  Egyp- 
tian prieat,  of  Heliofiolis  in  Lower  Egypt,  wrote,  by 
otder  of  that  pooee,  the  Uatoiy  of  hia  own  conntiy  in 
the  Greek  language,  twnslating  it^aa  he  atatea  himself, 
out  of  the  sacred  neords.  Sm  work  is,  most  unfbi^ 
tnnatdy,  hwt ;  but  the  fragments  which  have  been 
preaerved  to  us  by  the  writings  of  Joaephus,  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  as  well  aa  by  the 
Christian  chi>aBO^ia|4iiata,  are,  if  entitled  to  confidence, 
at  At  ii^tett  hiBtnripal  ndue.  What  we  have  re- 
the  work  of  Kanetho  presents  ua  with  a 
dauoofegical  list  of  the  succeasive  rulers  of  Eg^t, 
hm  the  first  faundation  of  the  monarchy  to  the  tune 
^  Alexander  of  Maoedon,  who  succeeded  the  Per- 
manM.  Tina  liet  is  fivided  into  thirty  dynasties.  It 
•njinally  contained  the  length  of  reign  aa  well  aa  the 
Baaw  (rf'  erery  kin^ ;  but,  in  ecmsequence  of  anocaadve 
taeacriptioae,  vanationa  hare  crept  in,  and  aome  few 
iRBMoaa  also  occnr  in  the  record,  as  it  has  reached 
ns  ^hsDo^  the  medium  of  dilTerent  authors.  The 
rhmwBbff  of  Man^o,  adopted  with  confidence  by 
aome,  m  lejsctod  with  ecpud  confidence  by  otiiers 
(toM  nana  and  bis  inionnation  not  b^ng  even  noticed 
by  aorae  of  the  inodam  aystematic  writen  on  Egyptian 
HalOTj),  haa  neaived  the  moat  nnquestionaUe  and 
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deriatrfl  teatimoi^  of  hia  funeral  fidelity  by  the  inter- 
pretation of  die  hien^lypbic  insoripttona  on  the  exist- 
ing monuments ;  ao  much  so,  that,  by  the  accordance 
of  the  facte  attested  by  these  moimments  with  the  rec- 
ord of  the  historian,  we  have  reason  to  expect  the  en- 
tire restoration  of  the  annals  of  the  EgyiAian  monarchy 
antecedent  to  the  Persian  conquest,  and  which,  indeedt 
is  already  accon^Iiahed  in  pwrt  {Quarterbi  Journal 
of  Science,  Sew  Serkt,  toi.  1,  p.  180.)  The  next 
authority  after  Manetho  ia  Eratosthenes.  He  was 
keeper  of  the  Alexandrean  library  in  the  reign  of  Ptol- 
emy Euergetes,  the  successor  to  Ptolfemy  Philadel- 
phus. Among  the  few  fragments  of  hu  works  which 
have  reached  us,  transmitted  throu^  the  Greek  histo- 
rians, is  a  catalogue  of  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine  kings 
of  Thebes,  commendngvrithMenes  (who  u  meuticmed 
the  other  autboritiea  also  aa  the  first  monarch  of 
Egypt),  and  occupying  by  their  succeanve  reigna  1066 
years.  (Foreign  Quarlerly,  No.  34,  p.  958.)  These 
names  are  atated  to  have  been  compiled  from  original 
records  existing  at  Thd>ea,  which  city  Eratosthenes 
visited  expressly  to  consult  them.  The  names  of  the 
first  two  kings  of  the  first  dynasty  of  Manetho  are  the 
same  with  tlwaa  of  the  first  two  kmga  in  the  catalogue 
of  Eiatoathenea  ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  eatalogoe 
presents  no  ftrtber  accordance,  either  in  the  names  or 
m  the  duration  of  the  reigns.  Next  to  Herodotus,* 
Manetho,  and  Eratosthenes,  the  most  important  author- . 
i^,  in  relation  to  Egypt  and  its  institutions,  ia  Diodo- 
lUB  Siculus,  who  lived  under  Cnaar  and  Augustus,  and 
who,  independent  of  hia  own  observatitma  and  lua  te- 
aearehes  on  the  apot,  refers  frequently,  in  this  part  of 
his  work,  to  ^  old  Greek  histnians,  and  particulariy 
to  HecatsuB  (^Miletus,  after  whom  he  describes  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Thebes,  and  ^ves  an  account  of 
the  monuments  of  this  famous  city,  with  surprising 
fidelity.  (DeaermttoH  Ac  CEgypte,  3>  69,  teqq. — Ccnn- 
pue  rfeyae,  de  jmlibaa  Ihod.  Sic.  in  Comment.  Soe. 
Gott.,  6,  104,  aeqq.)  Strabo,  the  celebrated  geogra- 
pher, visited  Egypt  in  the  euite  of  .£lins  Gallus,  a£)ut 
the  c<HnmeQoentent  of  our  era.  He  doea  not  content  ' 
himself,  however,  with  merely  recounting  what  fell 
under  \a»  own  personal  observation,  but  frequently  re- 
fera  to  the  earner  writera.  Phitarch,  in  many  of  his 
biographies,  and  especially  in  hia  treatise  on  Ibib  and 
Osiris;  PhiloatratuB,  in  ua  life  of  Apollonius ;  Por- 
phyry, lamblichus,  Hon^Uo,  and  Boany  other  writen, 
have  preserved  for  us  a  large  number  of  interesting 
particuiara  relative  to  the  antiquities  and  the  religion 
of  Egypt. — ^We  have  already  alloded  to  the  quarter 
whence  the  germe  of  Egyptian  dviiizatkm  is  aiupposad 
to  have  been  derived.  The  first  impreaaion  having 
been  one  of  a  sacerdotal  character,  wa  find  the  begin- 
nings of  Egyptian  history  partaking,  in  con  sequence, 
of  uie  aame.  Hence  the  tradition,  emanating  from 
the  priests  of  Egypt,  according  to  which  the  supreme 
deities  first  reigned  over  the  country ;  then  those  of  the 
second  class;  after  these  the  inferior  deities ;  then  the 
demigods ;  and,  last  of  all,  men.  The  first  dpity  that 
reigned  was  Kneph :  this  embraces  the  most  anoent 
p«iod,ofannnlmowndaniti(m.  To  Kiwph  aneeeed- 
ed  PhthtLt  who  has  for  hia  element,  fire,  and  iriiOBe 
reign  it  ia  imjpoaaiUe  to  ctdenlate.  Next  came  the 
Sun,  hia  ofispnng,  who  reigned  thir^  thouaand  years. 
After  him,  Cronos  (Saturn)  and  the  other  gods  occu- 
py, by  their  respective  rules,  a  period  of  uiee  thou- 
aand nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  yeara.  Then  suc- 
ceeded the  Cdnii,  or  ^anetaiy  goda  of  the  aecond 
daaa.  After  these  came  the  demigods,  to  the  number 
of  eight,  of  whom  Qairia  was  probu>Iy  regarded  aa  the 
first.  After  the  gods  and  demigods  ap^^arad  hunum 
kings  and  the  fint  dynasty  of  Thebea,  composed  of 
thirty-seven  kings,  who  succeeded  one  another  for  the 
space  of  fourteen  hundred  years,  or,  according  to  oth- 
ers, one  thousand  and  fifnr-five.  (Compare  Chron. 
JBgypt.  ap.  Euteb.,  Tke».  Temp.,  3,  p.  7,  and  MeMetko 
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«r.  SyneeU.)   Qones  thinlu  that  these  tlurty-sOTcn 
kings,  who  are  gjven  u  so  many  moitali,  may  have 
been  nothing  else  but  the  thiityHMven  Dec  ana,  vith 
Menes  at  tbeir  head ;  so  that,  by  lejecting  this  dynasty 
as  •  contioutioii  of  the  Syim  dynastiei,  those  of  a 
strictly  human  nature,  and,  with,  them,  die  historical 
times  of  E^ypti  wtU  have  commenced,  according  to 
the  calculations  of  this  ingenious  and  profound  wnter, 
3712  years  before  the  Christian  era.   (Garret,  My- 
thengetchichie,  Tol  2,  p.  418.  —  Compare  Crattcr, 
SymMikf  1,  469,         and  Guigniaut'a  note,  1,  2, 
841.)  Be  thU,  however,  ae  it  may,  the  oomnon  ac- 
count  makes  Mena  to  have  been  the  first  human  king 
of^Sptt  and  his  name  b^[ins  the  dynasties  of  Thebes, 
«if  This,  ai^  of  Memphis.    Menes  completed  the 
woik  of  the  gods,  by  perfecting  the  arts  of  life,  and 
dictatingto  men  the  laws  he  had  received  irom  the 
skies.    This  Mcnet,  or  Menaa,  or  Minet  (a  name 
which  Eratosthenes  loakee  equivalent  to  Diottioa,  i.  e., 
Joviaiu),  can  hardly  be  an  historical  personage.  He 
retemUes  a  sort'  of  intenoediate  king  between  the 
gods  and  the  homon  kings  of  the  lands,  a  divine  type 
of  man,  a  aymbcj  of  intelligence  descended  from  the 
skies,  and  creating  human  society  upon  earth ;  similar 
to  ibe  Memm  or  Maxou  of  India,  the  Minos  of  Crete, 
&e.   He  is  a  conqueror,  a  lepdator,  and  a  benelac- 
tor  of  men,  Uke  Osiris-Bacehiis ;  like  him  he  perish* 
ea  under  the  Uows  of  ^phon,  for  he  was  killed  fay  a 
Uppopotanuu,  the  emblem  of  this  evil  genius ;  Uke 
him,  moreover,  he  has  the  ox  for  his  symbol,  Mne- 
vis  the  legislator  being  none  other  than  the  ballMne- 
vis  of  Hetiopidis.    (Compare  Volney,  Rechereka  tur 
FHat.  Ane.,  3,  288,  geqq.  —  Prv:hard't  Analt/tu  of 
Egyptian  Mythology,  p.  381.  —  Creu^er'x  Symiolik, 
par  Guigniaut,  1,  2,  780.)    The  successor  of  Menes 
was  Thc^,  or  Atbothes,  to  whom  u  ascribed  the  in- 
vention of  vrriting  and  many  other  useful  arts.  We 
have  in  the  fragments  of  Man^o  a  full  list  of  two  dy- 
nasties seated  at  Ttus,  at  the  head  of  the  first  of  which 
we  find  these  two  names.    These  two  dynasties  in- 
chide  fifteen  kings,  and  may  there foro  have  continued 
about  400  yean ;  the  duration  asmgned  to  th«r  col- 
lective reigns,  in  Eusduns's  version  of  Manetho,  is 
6M  year8,l>ut  this  is  probably  too  long,  as  it  is  a  sum 
that  &r  exceeds  what  would  be  the  result  of  a  similar 
eeriea  of  generations  of  the  usual  length.    From  the 
time  of  >Uncs  to  that  of  Moeris,  Herodotus  leaves  us 
entirely  in  the  dark.   He  states  merely  (2,  100)  that 
the  pnests  enumerated  between  them  330  kinn. 
IModoruK  Siculua  (1, 46}  counts,  in  an  inteml  of  IWO 
years  between  Menes  and  Busirra,  eight  kinei,  sev- 
en of  whom  are  nameless,  but  the  last  was  Busiiis 
II.   This  prince  u  succeeded  by  eight  descendants, 
six  of  whom  are  in  like  manner  nameless,  and  the 
sevsntii  and  eishtb  are  both  called  Ucboreus.  From 
Udtcnreaa  to  Hoerie  he  reckons  twelve  generations. 
Manetho,  on  the  other  hand,  reckons  between  Menes 
and  the  time  at  which  we  may  consider  his  history 
as  becoping  authentic,  sixteen  dynasties,  which  in- 
cludes neany  three  thousand  years.    But,  whatever 
opinion  we  may  form  relative  to  these  obscure  and 
conflicting  statements,  whether  we  regard  these  early 
dynasties  as  collateral  and  contemporary  reigns  ( Creu- 
MT't  Symholik,  par  Guwtiaut,  1,  2,  780),  or  as  be- 
leoging  merely  to  the  uibalous  periods  of  Egyptian 
history,  the  following  particulars  may  be  regnded  as 
tolerably  authentic.    Egypt,  during  this  interval,  had 
undergone  numerous  revolutions.    She  had  detached 
herself  from  Ethiopia ;  the  government,  wrested  from 
the  priestly  caste,  had  pasmd  into  the  hands  of  the 
military  oraer ;  lliebes,  now  become  powerful  in  re- 
sources, and  nnMrting  her  independence,  had  com- 
menced, under  a  line  probably  of  native  princes,  her  cap 
reer  of  conquests  and  tnilliant  undertakings.  On  a  sud- 
den, in  the  time  of  a  king  called,  by  Manetho,  Timaos, 
but  who  does  not  a(qpear  amiNfig  the  names  in  his  list  of 
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djniastiea,  a  race  of  strangers  entered  from  the  east 
into  Egypt.    {Joaeakua  contra  Ap.,  1,  14. — Compare 
£Mse(iM«,  Prm.  Ev.,  10,  13.)     Everydiing  yielded 
to  these  fierce  invadera,  who,  having  taken  Memphis, 
and  fortified  Avaris  (or  Abaris),  afterward  Pelusium, 
organized  a  nieaes  of  government,  gave  themselves 
kings,  and,  if^we  believe  certain  traditions,  founded 
On  (the  city  of  the  Sun ;  Heliopolis),  to  the  east  of 
tho  apex  of  the  Delta.    (Jvia,  cited  by  PImy,  6,  34. 
Conparo  Voljuy,  RtckercheM  tur  CHisl.  Ane.,  3,  247, 
aeM.  —  Priehari'a  Amdytia  o/"  Egyptian  Mythology, 
p.  66,  Append.  —  Crcuser,  ConmttUat.  Hcrodot.,  p. 
188,  atq^.)   More  than  two  centuries  passed  under 
the  dommion  of  this  race.    They  are  commonly  called 
the  shepherd  race,  and  their  dynasty  that  of  the  Hyeaoa, 
or  Shepherd-kings.   The  away  of  those  invaders  is 
said  by  Manetho  to  have  been  tyrannical  and  cnieL 
They  exercised  the  utmost  atrod^  towards  the  native 
inhabitants,  puttinf  the  males  to  the  sword,  and  redu- 
cing their  wives  and  children  to  elaveiy.   The  con- 
quest of  Egypt  by  the  Shepherds,  as  they  are  c^led, 
dataein  the  year  2082  B.C.    Their  dynasty  continued 
to  rule  at  Memphis  360  years,  and  their  kings,  six  in 
number,  were  Salatis,  Bceon,  Apacbnas,  Apophis,  Ja- 
nias,  and  Asseth.    It  was  during  the  rule  of  the  shep- 
herd race  that  Josnah  was  in  Egypt.    Thus  we  have 
it  at  once  expl^edHbow  strangers,  of  whom  the  Egyp- 
tians were  so  jealous,  should  ^  admitted  into  power  ; 
how  the  ^g  should  be  even  glad  of  new  settier*,  oc- 
cupying considerable  tracU  of  his  territory ;  and  how 
the  circumstance  of  thrar  being  shepherds,  though  odi- 
ous to  the  conquered  pemile,  would  endear  tbem  to  a 
sovereign  whose  frmily  followed  the  same  occupation. 
After  the  death  of  Joseph,  the  Scripture  tells  us  that  a 
king  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph.    This  strong  ex- 
pression could  hardly  be  applied  to  any  lineal  succee- 
SOT  of  a  monarch  who  had  received  such  signal  benefits 
from  him.    It  would  lead  us  rather  to  suppose,  that  a 
new  dynasty,  hostile  to  the  preceding,  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  throne.    Now  this  is  exactly  the 
case.    For  a  few  years  later,  the  Hycaos,  or  Shepherd- 
kings,  were  expeUed  frcnn  Egypt  1^  Amosis,  called  on 
monomenta  Amenophtiph,  the  founder  of  the 
teenth,  or  Diospolitan  dynasty.    He  would  natnruly 
rofiiBe  to  recognise  the  services  of  Joseph,  and  would 
consider  all  his  family  as  necessarily  his  enemies ; 
and  thus,  too,  we  understand  his  fears  lest  they  should 
join  the  enemies  of  Egypt,  if  any  war  UA\  out  with 
them.   {Exod.y  1,  10.)   For  the  Hycsoe,  after  their 
expulsion,  continued  long  to  haxasa  the  Egyptians  1^ 
ottempu  to  recover  their  lost  dominion.  {RoaelH- 
n,  p.  291.)    Oppression  was,  of  course,  the  means 
employed  to  .weaken  first,  and  then  extinguish,  the 
Hebrew  jMpulation.    The  children  of  Israel  were 
employed  in  building  up  the  cities  of  Egypt.    It  has 
been  observed  by  Champollion,  that  many  of  the  edi- 
fices erected  by  the  eighteenth  dynas^  are  upon  the 
ruins  of  older  buildings,  which  had  been  manifestly 
destroyed.    (2(je  Lett.,  p.  7,  10,  17.)    This  circum- 
stance, with  the  absence  of  fAAvt  monuments  in  the 
parts  of  E^pt  occupied  by  the  Hycsos,  confirms  the 
testimony  ^historians,  that  these  conquerors  destn^ed 
the  monumenta  of  native  princes ;  and  tiiua  was  ui 
opportunity  given  to  the  restorers  of  a  native  sover- 
eignty to  employ  those  whom  they  conndered  their  en- 
emies' allies  in  repairing  their  injuries.   To  this  pe- 
riod belong  the  magnificent  edifices  of  Kamac,  Luxor, 
and  Medinet-Abou.    At  the  same  time  we  have  tho 
express  testimony  of  Diodorus  Sicnlus,  that  it  was  the 
boost  of  the  Egyptian  kings  tiiat  no  Egyptian  had  put  h  ta 
hand  to  the  work,  bat  that  foreigners  had  been  cont- 
pelled  to  do  it  (1,  56).   With  legaid  to  the  qtinion 
entertained  by  many  learned  men,  that  the  dnldien  of 
Israel  were  tnemselves  the  ^epherd  race,  it  may  ho 
sufiident  to  remark,  that  the  Hycsos,  as  represented 
on  monuments,  have  the  features,  colour,  and  other 
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fftmctiTct,  not  of  the  Jcwii^  but  of  the  Scythiaa 
Uibcm.  It  wu  under  a  king  of  the  «i^eenth  dynast; 
that  tbe  IsiadilM  went  out  from  I^ypt,  motely,  Ram- 
Bca  v.,  (2te  16th  monarch  of  the  line.  We  haTo  here, 
in  tluB  eighteenth  dynasty,  the  commencement  of  whet 
may  be  propeHy  tenned  the  eecond  period  of  Egyptian 
lutocy.  Ttw  names  of  the  monatcbs  are  givea  ae  Sol- 
Iowa  by  the  aid  of  ChampoUion'e  dieroveriee :  1. 
THewftweeii  of  whom  thej«  U  a  eoloesal  etatue  in 
the  mtueom  at  muin.  S.  ThotUuumM  II.  {Amon- 
Xei),  whoM  naue  appeare  oo  the  most  ancient  parts 
of  police  of  Kamac.  3.  His  daughter  Ameiui, 
who  goremcd  Egypt  ibrtbe  space  of  twenty-one  years, 
aod  eroded  the  greatest  of  the  obelisks  of  Kamac. 
Jim  *Mt  monolita  is  erected  ia  her  name  to  the  god 
AnHBODt  and  the  of  her  &ther.   4.  Tktmi- 

mons  in.,  snmamed  Jfer^  the  Moeru  fiS  the  Greeks. 
The  lemaining  monamente  of  hU  reign  are  Uie  pilaster 
■ad  giamite  halls  of  Kamac,  several  temples  in  NuUa, 
the  gmt  S[diinz  ofthe  Pyramids,  and  the  colossal  ob- 
e&sk  now  in  front  of  the  church  of  St.  John  Late  ran 
■t  Roie.    6.  His  MicoeMOT  wae  Amamsiiu  I.,  who 
wu  nceeeded  by.  S.  TlmtaMu  IV.    This  king 
Snidwd  the  temples  of  the  Wady  Alfa  and  Atnada,  in 
Nslrn,  wluch  Amenoph  had  .begun,    7.  Amenophit 
IL,  whose  Tocal  st^e,  of  colossal  size,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    (Vtd.  Memnon 
and  MenuKnuam.)  The  most  andent  [rartfl  of  the  pal- 
ace at  Lnxor,  the  temple  of  Cnouphis  at  ElCThantine, 
the  HeBBflniam,  and  a  palace  at  Sohled,  in  Nubia,  are 
■ODOBKnts  ofthe  splendour  and  piety  of  this  monarch. 
8.  ifsnu,  who  bn0t  the  grand  colonnade  of  the  palace 
it  Ldxot.    9.  Queen  Amencha-es,  oi  Tmau-Mol,  com- 
maDOratedin  an  tnseriptioD  preserved  in  the  museum 
at  Tniin.    10.  JUmta  I.,  who  built  the  hypostyle 
hall  at  Kamac,  and  excavated  a  sepulchre  for  Mmself 
at  fieban-d-Moolouk.    11  and  IS.  Two  brothers 
UniatuS  and  Oneirej.   Tbvf  have  left  mtmnments 
of  ifaeir  exirtenee,  the  last  in  the  grand  obdidc  now  in 
ihe  KazzB  del  Popolo  at  JLome ;  the  first  in  the  bean- 
tifnl  palace  at  Kouma,  and  the  splendid  tomb  dlscov- 
ered  bj  BelxouL    13.  Their  successor  caused  the  two 
great  ofaeli^s  al  Luxor  to  be  erected.    This  was  the 
•eeood  Samaea.    14.  Ramtet  III.    Of  this  king  dedi- 
catory tnaoiptiDna  are  fbond  in  the  second  court  of 
the  palace  it  Kamac,  and  bis  tomb  still  exists  at 
Tbeacs.    IS.  RgaueM  17.,  sumamed  Mei-Anumn, 
bmk  (he  great  palace  of  Medinet-Abou,  and  a  temple 
near  the  soathem  gate  of  Kamac.    The  magnificent 
saitan^iagaa  wUch  formerly  enclosed  the  body  of  ttus 
kior.  has  been  mwred  from  the  catacombs  of  Beban- 
el-Maalool^  and  is  now  in  the  Museum  ofthe  Louvre. 
He  WW  eMceeeded  br  his  aon,  16.  Ramaca  V.,  sur- 
named  AmtmfHat  who  ia  conmdered  as  the  last  of 
tfcif  djmarty,  and  iHw  was  the  &lher  of  Seeostris. 
Tb«  acts  of  none  ofthe  kings  of  this  d^ynasty  are  com- 
■aemoiated  by  the  Greek  hirtorians,  with  the  exception 
of  Meetis.    He  is  celebrated  by  them  for  a  variety  of 
uefol  labours,  and  appears  to  nave  done  much  to  pro- 
Kote  the  proepeiity  of  Egypt,  particolariy  bv  form- 
Eg  a  bke  Co  neon  the  snii^  waters  of  toe  Nile 
iMig  the  nmndsfiiHi,  and  to  distribute  them  for  ag- 
nco&ial  patpoeea  during  its  fell.    {Vid.  Moeria.) 
The  mm  of  Ramses  Ametu^bis  is  the  era  ofthe  Ex- 
ftlu.  The  Sciiptnre  narrative  describes  this  event  as 
mmeeted  with  the  destmction  of  a  Pharaoh,  and  the 
dmwlogieal  calcalatiim  adopted  by  Rosellini  would 
make  itaoneida  with  the  last  year  of  this  monarches 
Ki^o.  Wilkinson  and  Gre|^,  nowever,  maintun  that 
we  ased  not  mi  i  —iiiilj  sni^wse  the  death  of  a  king  to 
comd^  with  the  mat  from  Egypt,  as  the  Scripture 
spnkA.  wHb  the  exception  of  one  poetical  paseage,  of 
the  dcttnctiaa  of  PharatA's  host  rather  than  of  the 
Bonanh'son  death.   But  in  RoselUni's  scheme,  this 
de|Mi(iue  fwTthe  neeived  inteipietation  is  not  want- 
si   Wiflrinwmshes  the  wroJos  to  have  taken  place 


in  the  fourth  year  ofthe  reign  of  Tbothmes  III.  {MaL 
Htcrog;  p.  4. — Manxera  and  Cuatoma,  dtc.,  vol,  1,  p. 
S4,}  Vast,  however,  as  was  the  glory  of  this  line  of 
kings,  it  was  eclipsed  by  the  greater  reputation  of  the 
chief  of  the  next,  or  nineteenth  dynasty,  Ramses  VI., 
the  famed  Sesostiis  (called  also  Seaooaia  or  Scthoa, 
and  likewise  ^gyptua,  or  Rameaaea  the  Grcat.^Cony- 
pare  ChampoUion,  Syat.  Hieri^.,  p.  324,  scff .)  Se- 
sostris  regenerated,  in  some  sense,  bis  countir  and  na- 
tion, by  chasing  from  it  the  last  remnant  of  the  stron- 
ger-races which  bad  dwelt  wittun  the  borders  of  Egypt, 
by  giving  to  the  Egyptian  territory  certain  fixed  limits, 
by  dividing  it  into  nomes,  and  by  giving  a  ^weiful 
impulse  to  arts,  to  commerce,  and  to  the  spint  of  con- 
quest One  may  see  in  Herodotus  and  Diodoms  what 
a  strong  remembrance  his  various  exploits  in  Africa, 
Asia,  and  perhaps  even  Europe,  had  left  behind  them. 
His  labours  in  Egypt  are  attested  1^  numerous  monu- 
ments, not  only  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Syene,  but 
far  beyond,  in  Ethii^ia,  which  at  this  time  probably 
formed  a  portion  of  Egypt.  (Cftanpeflum,  Syat.  Hie- 
rt^t.,  p.  289,  391.)  The  resnh  of  bis  militaiy  exp»- 
ditMms  was  to  enrich  his  eountry  with  the  treasures  of 
Ethiopia,  Arabia  Felix,  and  India,  and  to  establi^  a 
'  communication  with  the  countries  ofthe  East  by  means 
of  fleets  which  he  equipped  on  the  Red  Sea.  That 
the  histoiy  of  his  conquests  has  been  exaggerated  by 
the  priests  of  Egypt,  wbose  interests  he  &vouzed,  can- 
not be  denied.  Equally  apparent  is  it  that  his  l^toiy 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  legends  of  Osiris. 
These  assimilations,  however,  of  their  heroes  to  their 

tods,  were  familiar  to  the  priests  of  the  land.  ( Kid. 
esostris.)  This  nineteenth  dynasty,  at  the  head  of 
which  stands  Sesostris,  consisted  of^six  kings,  all  of 
whom  bear,  upon  monuments,  the  name  of  Aamses, 
with  various  distinguishing  epithets.  The  last  of  these 
is  supposed  to  have  been  contemporary  wUb  the  Tro- 

Swar,  and  to  be  the  one  called  Pohrboa  bj  Homer, 
twentieth  dynasty  of  Manetho  wm  took  its  titie 
from  Thebes.  Their  names  may  still  be  lead  upon 
the  temples  of  Egypt ;  but  the  extracts  from  Manetho 
do  not  ^ve  their  epithets.  In  the  &ilure  of  his  testi- 
mony, Champollion  Eigeac  has  had  recourse  to  the  list 
^ven  by  Syncellus.  ^ha  chief  of  this  dynasty  is  cel- 
ebrated, under  the  name  of  Remfdiis,  or  Renmsinitns, 
fi>T  his  great  riches.  Herodotus  gives  him,  forbik  suc- 
cessor, Cheops,  the  builder  of  the  largest  of  the  I^Ta- 
mids.  The  same  authority  places  Cepnrenes,  the  build- 
er of  the  second  Pyramid,  next  in  order ;  and,  after 
him,  Mycerinus,  for  whom  is  claimed  the  erection  of 
the  third  Pyramid.  Tlie  researches  ofthe  two  Cbain- 
poltions  have  not  discovered  any  confirmation  of 
this  statement  ofthe  father  of  profane  history.  The 
next  dynas^,  the  twenty-first  of  Manetho,  derived  iu 
name  from  Tanis,  a  ci^  of  Lower  Egypt.  It  was 
composed  of  seven  kings,  the  first  of whom  was  the  Jlfcn- 
dea  of  the  Greek  historians,  the  Smejtdia  of  Manetho, 
whose  name  ChampoUion  reads  upon  the  monument 
of  his  reigPi  MandmUkeph.  He  was  the  builder  of  the 
fabric  known  in  antiqo^  the  name  ofthe  labyrinth. 
The  other  kings  (Kfthu  numlr  are  also  commemorated. 
The  accoqnt  which  has  reached  us  ofthe  building  of 
the  labyrinth  throws  great  light  upon  the  state  ofthe 
govemment  of  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Mendes  and 
his  successors.  It  was  divided  into  as  many  separate 
compartments  as  there  were  nomes  in  Egypt,  and  in 
them,  at  fixed  jieriods,  assembled  depiUations,  from 
each  of  these  districts,  to  decide  upon  uio  most  impor- 
tant questions.  Henec  wo  mav  infer,  diat,  in  the  ebuise 
of  dynasty,  the  Egyptians  had  succeeded  in  the  est^ 
lishment  of  a  limited  moaarcW,  controlled  like  the  con- 
stitutional govemroents  of  Europe,  if  not  by  the  im- 
mediate representatives  ofthe  people,  at  least  by  the 
ex^ession  ofthe  opinion  ofthe  notabUa.  The  ruins 
of  Bnbastis,  In  tnm,  present  memorials  ofthe  reigns 
of  the  Bubutite  kings.   (BvUeHn  dea  Sciences  Htat., 
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7,  478.)  These  succeeded  the  first  d^asty  of  Ta- 
tiites ;  and  we  find  Egypt  again  immediately  connect- 
ed with  Judea,  and  its  Ustory  with  that  of  the  Scrip- 
tuies.  Saoruki*,  the  head  of  tbia  dynaaty,  was  the 
eonqaeror  of  Rehoboam,  tiA  aaa  of  Solomon,  and  the 
^ndeier  of  the  treanirea  of  David.  Thia  king,  ^e 
Seaak,  of  the  sectnid  Book  of  Kinga,  built  the  great 
temple  of  Bubastis,  wluch  is  descried  by  Herodotus, 
and  likewise  the  first  court  of  the  palace  of  Karsac  at 
Thebes.  His  son  Osorchoa  (Zoioch),  who  also  led 
an  army  intoSjrria,  continued  the  importantwo^  com- 
menced by  bis  father.  Bat  their  successor  TaieUiotkia 
is  only  known  to  us  by  a  simple  funereal  jncture,  con- 
sec  rated  to  the  memory  of  one  of  his  wms.  This  jpaint- 
ing  has  been  bicAen,  and  one  half  is  preserved  in  the 
Vatican,  while  the  other  forma  a  part  of  the  royal  col- 
lection at  Turin.  Various  buildings  are  found  among 
the  ruins  of  Jieliopolis,  and  still  more  among  those  of 
Tanis,  constructed  in  the  reigns  of  the  Hiaraohs  of 
the  second  Tanito  dynasty.  {BuUelin  da  Scienca 
HULj  7, 472.)  Upon  these  the  namas  of  three  of  them 
have  been  dedphered,  Petuba»tet,  Otorthoa,  and 
Psemmoa.  Champollion  connders  them  as  having 
immediately  preceded  the  great  £thio[dan  invasion, 
which  gave  to  Egypt  a  race  of  kin^  from  that  country. 
Manetho,  however,  places  Bocchons  between  these  two 
races,  forming  his  twenty-fourth  dynas^  of  one  Saite. 
The  yoke  of  these  forei^  conquerora  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  oppressive,  as  is  evident  from  the  mimber 
of  monuments  that  exist,  not  only  in  Ethiopia,  but  in 
Egypt,  bearing  dedications  made  in  the  name  of  the 
kings  of  this  race,  who  ruled  at  the  same  time  in  both 
countries.  The  names  inscribed  on  these  monuments 
are  Schahak,  ScoekoUuvK,  ToAroit,  and  Amcwtaa,  all 
of  whom  are  mmtioneaeUherW  Greek  or  aacred  his- 
toriana,  under  the  names  of  SaMcon,  Sneekua,  Tha- 
raca,  and  Ammeria.  {Bulletin  iea  Sciencea  Htat.,  ubi 
tupra.)  No  more  than  three  ofthese  kings  are  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  Manetho  as  belonging  to  this  dy- 
nas^,  the  last  being  included  in  that  wmch  follows. 
On  the  departure  of  me  Ethioj^a,  the  aftairs  of  £g^ 
appear  to  have  fallen  into  gnat  disorder.  Thia  civil 
discord  was  at  last  composed  by  Pfonimlicux  I.  Me- 
morials of  his  reini  are  found  in  the  cdielisk  now  on 
Montq  Litorio  at  lunne,  and  in  the  enormous  columns 
of  the  first  court  of  tiie  palace  of  Kamac  at  Thebes. 
[Bulletin  dea  Sciencea  Htat.,  vol.  7,  p.  471.)  The 
rule  of  Nechao  II.  is  commemonUed  by  several  atelce 
and  statues.  It  was  this  monarch  that  took  Jerusalem, 
and  carried  King  Jchotrfiaz  into  captivity.  On  the  isle 
of  Phils  are  found  buildings  bearing  the  legend  of 
I^animitieue  11.,  as  well  as  of  Apnea  (the  Hophra  of 
Scripture).  AnobelidtofhisreignalsoexistsatRome. 
The  greater  part  of  the  &a^ents  of  sculpture,  scatter- 
ed among  the  ruins  of  Sais,  bear  the  royal  legend  of 
the  celebrated  Amasis,  and  a  monoiith  chapel  of  rose 
ipianite,  dedicated  by  him  to  ^  Egyptian  Minerva,  is 
bi  the  museum  of  the  Louvre.  Pummavtns  was  the 
last  of  this  dynasty  of  Saites.  Few  tc^ens  of  Me  short 
teirat  are  extant,  beades  the  Inscription  of  a  statue  in 
tbeVatican.  He  was  defeated  and  dethroned  by  Cam- 
b^B :  nor  did  he  long  suivive  his  misfortune.  With 
him  fell  the  splendour  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt ;  and 
from  this  d^  (525  B.C.),  the  edifices  and  monu- 
mentsaaanmeachazacteroffiurlessimportance.  Still, 
however,  we  find  materials  for  history.  Even  the  fe- 
nicious  Cambyaea  i»  commemorated  in  an  inacription 
on  the  statue  of  apriest  of  Sais,  now  in  the  Vaticaii. 
The  name  oTDariua  is  sculptured  on  the  columns  of 
the  great  temple  of  the  Oasis ;  and  in  Egypt  we  stQl 
read  inscripHona  dated  in  different  years  of  the  reigns 
of  Xerxes  and  Artazerxea.  (Bulletin  dea  Sciencea 
Hiat.,  7,  471.)  During  the  reigns  of  Uie  last  three 
^ga,  a  CMUtaot  atmg^  was  k^  tqi  by  the  Egyptians 
for  thor  independence.  Hie  Pnruan  ycka  was  for  a 
moment  riiakenoffbyjlfflyrtiw  and  JV<pi<rr<«.  Two 


Sphingea  In  the  Louvre  bear  the  legend  of  Nephereua 
and  his  successor  Achona,  who  are  also  commemorated 
by  the  sculptures  of  the  temple  of  Eilithyia.  In  the  in- 
Etitute  of  Bologna  there  ia  a  statue  of  the  MendesiaD 
Ncphriu* ;  and  the  names  of  the  two  Neetaneln,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  conduct  of  thil  national  war,  are 
still  extant  <m  several  buildings  of  the  isle  of  FUlc,  and 
at  Kamac,  Kouma,  and  Sail.  Darius  Ochus,  in  apito 
of  the  valiant  resistance  of  these  last  kings,  again  re- 
duced Egypt  to  the  condition  of  a  Persian  province  ; 
but  his  name  is  nowhere  to  be  found  among  the  re- 
mains  yet  discovered  in  Egypt  Thus,  then,  the  re- 
searches of  Champollion  have  bron^t  to  our  view  an 
almost  complete  succession  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  &om 
the  invasion  of  the  Hj^csos  to  the  final  conquest  by  the 
Persians,  whose  empire  fell  to  Alexander  m  332  B.C. 
It  tallies  throughout,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  with  the 
remfuns  of  the  historian  Manetho ;  and,  by  the  aid  of 
his  series  of  dynasties,  the  gaps  still  left  by  hieroglyphic 
discoveries  may  be  legitimately  filled  up.  Before  the 
former  era  all  is  dark  and  obscure ;  in  the  next  part 
we  luve  UtUe  but  a  list  of  names ;  but,  from  the  reign 
of  I^ammiticus  I.,  aniple  materials  exist  in  the  histo- 
ries of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus ;  and  from  the  reign 
of  Darius  Ochus,  the  annals  of  Egypt  become  incorpo- 
rated with  those  of  Greece.  Any  farther  reference, 
therefore,  to  the  history  of  Egypt  becomes  superfluous 
in  Uiis  place.  (Ftd.  Ptolemsus.)  With  regard, how- 
ever, to  the  discoveries  of  Champollion,  the  fbllowing 
interesting  particulars  may  be  stated.  Philip  Ariia- 
va,  the  brother  of  Alexander,  is  commemorated  at  Kar^ 
nac,  and  on  the  columns  of  the  temple  at  Aschmouneim. 
The  name  of  the  other  Alexander,  the  son  of  the  con- 
queror by  Roxana,  is  engraved  on  the  granite  proOTltea 
at  Elephantine.  Pteiemy  Soter,  endliia  son  Piatemy 
Philaaetpkua,  have  left  the  remembrance  of  their  proa- 

rrous  reigns  in  various  important  works.  EuergcU* 
not  only  ruled  over  Egypt,  but  rendered  his  name 
celebrated  by  his  military  expeditions,  both  in  Africa 
and  Asia.  His  titles  are,  therefore,  not  only  inscribed 
on  the  edifices  constructed  during  his  reign  in  Egypt, 
but  are  to  be  met  with  in  Nubia,  particulajly  on  tne 
temple  of  Dakkhe ;  and  the  baaao  relievoa,  on  a  tri- 
umphal gate  coQBtxuctod  by  him  at  Thebes,  may  be  ad- 
mired even  among  the  ancient  relics  of  the  m^;nifi- 
cence  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  The  temple  of  An- 
teopolia  dates  worn  the  reign  oi  Ptolemy  Philopator  and 
ArsmoG  his  wife.  In  his  reign,  too,  the  ancient  palaces 
of  Kamac  and  Luxor,  at  Thebes,  were  repaired.  Ptole- 
my Epiphanea,  and  his  wife  ClcopelTa  of  Syria,  dedi- 
cated one  of  the  many  temples  of  FUIb,  as  well  as  the 
temple  of  Edfon.  Of  the  Roman  emperors  we  find  in- 
scribed in  hieroglyphics  the  names  and  titles  of  Au- 
guatua,  T^criua,  Caligvla,  Claudius,  Nero,  Veapa- 
aian,  Titua,  Domitian,  Nerca,  Trajan,  Adrian,  mar- 
cua  AureHui,  Ludua  Vcrua,  and  Commodua.  This 
last  name  is  to'be  read  four  limes  among  the  inscrip- 
tions of  the  temple  of  Esne ;  which,  before  this  discov- 
ery, was  considered  to  have  been  erected  in  an  age  far 
more  remote  than  is  reached  by  any  of  our  lustories. 
So  &r  from  this,  it  is,  in  truth,  with  but  one  exception, 
the  most  modem  of  all  the  edifices  yet  discovend  in 
the  Egyptian  stylo  of  architecture.  Thus,  then,  as  far 
down  as  the  year  180  of  our  present  era,  the  worahip 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  deities  was  publicly  exerdsed, 
and  preserved  aU  its  external  splendour ;  for  the  tem- 
pi m  of  I>endera,  Esne,  and  others  constmcted  under 
the  Rcnnan  rule,  are,  for  size  and  labour,  if  not  for  their 
style  of  art,  well  worthy  of  the  ages  of  Egyptian  inde- 
pendence. Previous  to  these  discoveries,  it  bad  be- 
come a  matter  of  almost  universal  belief,  that  the  arts, 
the  writing,  and  even  the  ancient  religion  of  Egypt, 
had  ceased  to  be  used  from  the  time  of  the  Persian  con- 
quest. (American  Quarterly  Rev..  No.  7,  p.  34,  aeqa. 
— Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  &c.,  Nm  Series,  1, 
183, 
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9.  Egyptian  Writing. 

In  writiog  their  ItneuaM,  the  andent  Egyptians  em- 
ploygJ  three  different  fciMi  of  charartera.    First:  fig' 
uraiae  ;  or  lepieaentationB  of  the  objects  thetuaelves. 
Secondh*:  tymb(^;  or  representations  of  certain 
physical  or  menial  objects,  expressing  tnetkphorical- 
\y,  or  coOTCTtMmally,  cotain  ideas  ;  such  as,  a  people 
obe&ent  to  their  Ung,  fi{|ured,  raetapboiicaUy,  a 
bee;  Iheeniferse, conventionallv, by  abeetle.  Third- 
ly :  fkgmtk,  at  ispresentatiTe  of  soiuids,  that  is  to  say, 
atiiolly  alfAsbetial  duoactos.   T)m  phonetic  signs 
were  aba  pmtnils  of  physical  and  m^erial  objects ; 
and  each  stood  for  the  initial  sound  of  the  word  in  the 
Egyptian  laigu&ge  which  expressed  tho  object  por- 
inyed :  thtts  a  lion  was  the  sound  L,  because  a  lion 
was  called  hiho ;  and  a  hand  a  T,  because  a  hand 
was  called  TaL    The  form  in  which  these  objects 
wtm  pfcsented,  when  Mi^loyed  as  phonetic  charac- 
ten;  WIS  conventional  and  definiie,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  same  ofajeds  used  either  figuratively  or 
qrmbolieally.    Thus,  the  cwTention^  form  of  the 
phoortie  T  was  the  hand  open  and  oatstretched.  In 
■ay  ather  fimn  the  band  would  be  either  a  ligurative  or 
I  symbfdic  aicn.   The  number  of  distinct  characters 
atflajti  as  ^tooetie  signs  appears  to  have  been  about 
ISO ;  eoDaeqacntly,  many  were  homophones,  or  hav- 
ing the  same  ngiu6cation.    The  three  kinds  of  char- 
aeteia  were  nsed  indiscriininately  in  the  same  writing, 
and  ocamnallyin  the  ccnuposition  of  the  same  word. 
The  fioiaaj  I^ptian  writing,  therefore,  such  as  we 
see  it  ttHl  axisting  on  the  monuments  of  the  countiy, 
wasaserks  ofprntnits  off^ysical  and  material  ob- 
jects, of  which  a  small  proportion  had  a  symbolical 
ineainBg, »  slU  saaUcr  prt^oiCion  a  figurative  mean- 
ing, he  thegiest  body  were  phonetic  or  alphabetica] 
tigns:  and  to  these  portraits,  sculptured  or  painted 
wilk  »t<pi-.»mt  fidelity  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  object 
lepresented,  the  name  of  hieroglyphics  or  sacred  char- 
acten  has  been  attached  from  theb  earliest  historic 
notice.   Hie  mamscrijrts  of  the  same  ancient  period 
■aake  ns  aeqMunlcd  with  two  other  forms  of  writing 
paetised  by  the  ancient  Ejryptians,  both  apparently 
distinct  from  the  lueroglyphic,  but  which,  on  careful 
eiawinarioii,ne  found  to  be  its  immediate  derivatives; 
cv»y  bieTo^yj^ic  having  its  corxesponiUng  sign  in  the 
hattK.  or  writing  of  the  priests,  in  which  the  funeral 
ntuls,  fbnoing  alaige  portion  of  the  manuscripts,  are 
jmti^aBj  eanmed ;  and.  in  the  detutie,  called  also 
tftt  cadhericliirakh  was  emplogred  for  all  more  ordi- 
nary and  poptdai  osagas.    llie  characters  of  the  hie- 
ratic ue,  ur  the  most  part,  obvioaa  running  imitations 
or  abrk^gments  of  the  corresponding  hieroglyphics ; 
bat  in  the  demoti^  whidi  is  still  larther  removed  from 
the  origioaJ  type,  the  derivation  is  less  frequently  and 
less  obnoudy  traoeaUe.   In  the  hieratic,  fewer  fl^- 
ntite  or  syrnbolic  rigns  are  employed  than  in  the  hie- 
lOl^yphie ;  their  absence  being  supplied  by  means  of 
the  poooeCic  or  alphabtfical  characters,  the  words  be- 
ing ^lek  instead  of  figured ;  and  this  is  still  more  the 
ose  m  the  deawtic,  which  is,  in  consequence,  almost 
eatat^  alphshrticaL     After  the  conversion  of  the 
^yptwts  to  Christianity,  the  ancient  mode  of  writing 
Aeir  laa^iuge  fell  into  disuse  ;  and  an  alphabet  was 
sdopted  m  ibitftiition,  coouatii^  of  Uic  twenty 'five 
Gnsk  leCtcfB,  with  aiz  additional  signs  expressing  er- 
tieulatioiis  and  as|Mrations  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  the 
dancteis  Sot  which  were  retained  from  the  demotic. 
TVbi  is  the  Cc^ilic  alphabet,  in  which  the  Egyptian  ap- 
Snn  as  a  wnttcn  language  in  the  Coptic  oooks  and 
isn— ii^Ks  preserved  m  our  libraries ;  and  in  which, 
nHsfKBtly,  the  langoace  of  the  tnacriptions  on  the 
■"■note  Boay  be  stomied.   The  Minnftl  mode  in 
which  the baguge  was  wiitten  havingUius  fallen  into 
(fisase.  it  hsffcued  at  length  that  the  riffnification  of 
tae  riiwctea,«ri  even  ue  nature  of  the  ^stem  of 


writing  whidi  they  formed,  became  enrirely  lost,  such 
noticea  of  the  subject  as  existed  in  the  euly  histori- 
ans being  either  too  imperfect,  or  appearing  too  vague, 
to  furnish  a  clew,  although  frequently  and  caremlly 
studied  for  this  purpose.  The  repossession  of  this 
knowledge  will  form,  in  literary  history,  on6  of  the  most 
remarkable  distincUons,  ifnot  the  principal  one,  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  It  is  due  primanly  to  the  dis- 
covery by  the  French,  during  their  possession  of  Egypt, 
of  the  unce  well-known  monument,  called  the  Rosetta 
Stone,  which,  on  their  defeat  and  ezputsitHi  by  the 
British  troops,  rcmdned  in  the  hands  of-the  victors, 
was  conveyed  to  England,  and  deposited  ua  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  On  this  monoment  the  same  inscription 
is  repeated  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Egyptian  language, 
being  written  in  the  latter  both  in  hieroglyphics  and  in 
the  demotic  or  enchorial  character.  The  words  Ptole- 
my and  Cleopatra,  vrritten  in  hien^l^phics,  and  recog- 
nised by  means  of  the  corresponding  GnA  of  the 
Rosetta  inscription,  and  by  a  Greek  inscriptioa  on  the 
base  of  an  obdiak  at  Phils,  gave  the  phonetic  clutrac- 
ters  of  the  letters  which  form  Uiose  words :  by  their 
means  the  names  were  discovered,  in  hieroglypmc  wri- 
ting, on  the  monuments  of  all  the  Grecian  kmgs  and 
Grecian  queens  of  Egypt,  and  by  the  cwnparison  of 
these  names  one  with  anodier,  the  value  of  ul  the  pho- 
netic diancteis  was  finally  ascertained.  Thefirstfltra 
in  this  great  discovery  was  made  by  a  distinguished 
scholar  of  England,  the  late  Dr.  Young ;  the  key  found 
by  him  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  applied  with 
indefiitigable  perseverance,  ingenuity,  and  i^ill  to  the 
monuments  of  Egypt,  by  tiie  celebrated  CbampoUion. 
^Quarterly  JounuU  of  Science,  &c.,  New  Scnee,  voL 
1,  p.  176,  »eqq. — Compare  Edinburgh  Review,  Not 
89  and  90. — American  Quarlerlj/  Remew,  No.  2,  p. 
438,  segq.— Foreign  QuarUrly  Beview,  No.  8,  p.  438, 
seqq.,  and  the  Supplement  to  lie  Em^elopaiia  Sri- 
lanmca,  vol.  4,  pt.  1,  *.  v.  Egypt. — Witeman^*  Lec- 
tttree,  p.  255,  aeqq.) 

10.  Animid  WorMp. 

There  was  no  single  feature  in  the  character  and 
customs  of  the  anrient  Egyptians  which  appeared  to 
foreigners  so  Strang  and  portentous  as  the  religioiu 
wotudf  paid  to  animals.  The  pompous  processions 
and  grotesque  oeremonies  oftlus  celeoratea  people  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  all  spectators,  and  their  admi- 
ration was  turned  into  ridicule  on  beholding  the  object 
of  their  devotions.  It  was  remarked  ^  Clemens 
{Padag.,  lib.  3)  and  Origen  {adv.  Celt.,  3,  p.  121),  that 
those  who  visited  Egypt  approached  wUh  delight  its 
sacred  groves,  and  sptendia  temples,  adorned  with  su- 
perb vestibules  and  lofty  porticoes,  the  scenes  of  many 
solemn  and  mysterious  rites.  "  The  walls,"  says  Cle- 
mens, "  shine  wiUi  gold  and  silver,  and  with  amber,  and 
spaAIe  with  the  various  gems  of  India  and  Ethit^ia ; 
and  the  recesses  are  concealed  by  splendid  curtains. 
But  if  you  enter  the  penetralia,  and  inquire  for  the 
image  of  the  god  for  whose  sako  the  fene  was  built, 
one  of  the  Pastophori,  or  some  other  attendant  on  the 
temple,  approaches  with  a  solemn  and  mysterious  as- 
pect, and,  putting  aside  the  veil,  suffers  you  to  peep  in 
and  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  divinity.  There  you  be- 
hold a  snake,  a  crocodile,  or  a  cat,  or  some  other  beaa^ 
a  fitter  inhahitaDt  of  a  cavern  or  a  bog  than  a  temple." 
The  devotion  with  which  thdr  sacred  animals  were  re- 
garded by  the  Egyptians,  displayed  itself  in  tiie  most 
whimsicd  absuruittes.  It  was  a  c^itd  crime  to  kiB 
any  of  them  voluntarily'  {Herod.,  S,  65) ;  but  if  an 
ibis  or  a  hawk  were  accidentally  destroyed,  the  unfor- 
tunate anthw  of  the  deed  was  often  put  to  death  by 
the  multitude,  without  form  of  law.  In  order  to  avoid 
suspicion  of  such  an  impious  act,  and  the  speedy  fate 
which  often  ensued,  a  man  who  diBnced  to  meet  with 
tite  carcass  of  such  a  bird  began  immediately  to  wail 
and  lament  with  the  utmost  vociferation,  and  to  proteM 
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that  he  found  it  aheadj  dead.  (DioioruM  Siaitut, 
1, 88.)  When  a  house  happened  to  be  set  on  fira,  the 
chief  alann  of  the  Efjjptiane  inee  from  the  propenid^ 
of  the  cats  to  raih  into  the  flamei  over  the  heade  or 
between  the  legs  of  the  spectatore :  if  this  catartn^e 
took  place,  it  exdted  a  general  lamentation.  At  the 
death  of  a  cat,  every  inmate  of  the  house  cut  off  hie 
eyebrows  ;  but  at  the  funeral  of  a  dog,  he  liiaved  his 
llioad  and  whole  body.  (Herod.,  3, 66.)  The  carcasses 
of  all  the  eats  were  salted,  and  carried  (o  Babeatus  to 
be  interred  {Herod.,  S,  67) ;  and  it  is  said  that  many 
Egyptians,  arriving  from  warlike  expectitions  to  foreign 
countries,  were  known  Ur  bring  with  them  dead  cats 
and  hawks,  which  they  had  met  with  atxidentally,  and 
had  salted  and  prepared  for  sepulture  with  much  pious 
grief  and  lamentation.  {Ihod.  Sic,  1, 83.)  In  the  ex- 
tremity of  Amine,  when  tlwy  were  driven  by  hunger 
to  devour  each  other,  the  Egyptians  were  never  ae- 
cnsed  o^touchin^the  sacred  animals.  Evmy  nome  in 
EgyiA  paid  a  particular  worship  to  the  animal  that  was 
ctmsecrated  to  its  tutelar  god  ;  but  there  were  certain 
species  which  the  whole  nation  held  in  great  reverence. 
Ijirse  were  the  ox  {vtd.  Apis),  the  dog,  and  the  cat ; 
the  hawk  and  the  ibis ;  and  the  fishes  termed  oxyrhyrt- 
dius  and  le{»dotus.  (Strabo,  812.)  In  each  nome 
the  whole  spedes  of  animals,  to  the  warship  of  which 
it  was  dedicated,  was  held  in  great  respect ;  bat  one 
favoured  individual  was  selected  to  receive  the  adora- 
tion of  the  multitude,  and  supply  the  place  of  an  ima^ 
of  the  god.  Periiaps  this  is  not  far  from  the  sense  in 
w^iich  Strabo  distinguishes  the  tacred  from  the  dveme 
animals.  Thus,  in  the  nome  of  Arsinoe,  where  croc- 
odiles were  sacred,  one  of  this  speoes  was  kept  in  the 
temple  and  worshipped  as  a  god.  He  was  tamed  and 
watched  with  great  ears  by  the  priests,  who  called  him 
'*  Sudtoe,"  ano  he  ate  meat  and  cakes  which  were  of- 
fered to  him  by  strangers.  {Strabo,  811.)  In  the 
same  neighbourhood  there  was  a  pond  appropriated  to 
the  feeding  of  crocodiles,  with  which  it  was  Med,  the 
Arsinntee  carefiilhr  ahataiiung  fiook  hunting  any  of 
them.  Sacred  bolls  were  kept  in  several  towns  and 
villages,  and  nothing  was  spared  that  seemed  to-  con- 
tribute to  the  enjoyment  of  these  homed  gods,  which 
were  pampered  in  the  utmost  Inxaiy.  Amonginsects, 
the  canthams,  scarobens,  or  beetle,  was  very  celebra- 
ted as  an  object  of  worsMp.  Plutarch  says  it  was  an 
emblem  of  Uie  sun;  bat  iforapdlo  is  monparUeo- 
lar,  and  infenns  ue  that  there  were  three  species  of 
sacred  beetles,  of  which  one  was  deittcatod  to  the  god 
of  Heliopolis,  or  the  Sun  ;  another  was  sacred  to  the 
Moon ;  and  a  third  to  Hermes  or  Thoth.  The  reasons 
he  assigns  for  the  consecration  of  this  insect  are  de- 
rived from  tho  notions  entertained  respecting  it«  mode 
of  reproducUon  and  its  halnts,  in  which  the  Egyptians 
traced  anali^ies  to  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  It  was  believed  that  all  tttese  insects  were  of 
Ae  male  sex.  The  beetle  was  said  to  fiwundate  a 
round  ball  of  earth,  which  it  formed  for  the  purpose. 
In  this  they  saw  a  type  of  the  sun,  in  the  office  of  dem- 
iurgus,  or  as  forming  and  fecundating  the  lower  worid. 
(Horapoll.  Hiert^lypk.,  1,  lO.~Plut.,  de  la.  et  Of.,  p. 
355.  — Porp^.,  de  Abtlin.,  /tft.  4.  — £wei..  Prop. 
Etat^.,9,A.)  NorwastheadocalionoftheEgypUans 
confined  to  aidmab  merely.  Many  plants  were  re- 
sided as  mystieal  or  sacred,  and  none  more  so  thui 
Uie  lotos,  of  winch  mention  has  idready  been  made,  in 
the  section  that  treats  of  the  fertility  of  Egypt.  In 
the  lotus,  or  nymphwa  nelumbo,  which  throws  Its  flow- 
en  above  the  snrftee  of  tin  «ater.  the  Egyptians  fotuid 
m  allasioB  to  Oe  sun  rising  from  the  surfree  of  tiie 
oeean,  and  H  is  on  the  blosscm  of  this  plant  that  the 
in&nt  Harpoerates  is  represented  as  repoi^ir.  The 
peach-tree  was  also  sacred  to  Harpoerates ;  aiM  to  him 
the  first  fruits  of  lentils  and  other  planis  were  of- 
fered, in  the  month  Meson.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that 
the  Egyptians  woiriiii^  the  onion.   Plutaidl  refeia 


this  superstition  to  a  fancied  relation  between  this  plant 
and  the  moon.  Leeks  also,  and  various  legumtna, 
wers  held  in  simiUr  veneration.  (JfintUt'iis  Fehs,  p. 
S78.)  The  aracia  and  the  heliotn^  are  said  to  have 
been  among  the  number  of  those  plants  that  were  con- 
secrated to  the  sun.  (Compare  Kircher't  CEdipus,  3, 
2.)  The  laurel  was  regarded  as  the  most  noble  of  all 
plants.  We  learn  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus  that 
there  were  thirty-six  plants  dedicated  to  the  thir^-MX 
genii,  or  decans,  who  presided  over  their  portions  of 
ue  twdve  sisns  of  the  zodiac  (Prieharit  Aiudyns 
of  Egyptian  Mythology,  p.  301,  seqq.) 

U.  Explanation  of  Animal  Worakip. 

The  origin  of  animal  worship,  and  the  reasons  or 
motives  which  induced  die  Egyptians  to  represent  their 
gods  under  soeh  strange  forms,  or  to  nay  divine  hon- 
ours to  irraUonal  brutn,  and  even  to  tlie  meanest  <rt>- 
jects  in  nature,  is  an  inquiry  which  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  learned  in  various  times.  Herodotus 
pretended  to  be  in  possession  of  more  information  on 
this  subject  than  he  chose  to  make  public.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  was  desirous  of  concealing  his  ig- 
norance under  a  cloak  of  mysteiy.  The  later  Greek 
writers  seem  to  have  been  more  intent  on  offering  ex- 
cuses for  the  follies  of  the  Egyptians,  than  oi  nnfitdd- 
ingthe  real  ptinrifdesoftheir  mythology;  sndwefbid 
various  and  contradictory  opinions  maintuned  witli 
equal  confidence.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  E^p- 
tion  priests  themselves,  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  at  the  era  of  the  Roman  conquest,  were  by  no 
means  agreed  on  this  subject.  To  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain it  hy  a  reforence  to  the  metamorphoses  which  the 
gods  underwent,  when  they  fled  firom  T^hon  and 
sought  concealment  under  the  forms  of  animals,  is  to 
account  for  an  absurdity  by  a  fable.  To  go  back,  as 
some  do,  to  the  standards,  or  banners,  borne  by  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  or  communities  that  formed  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  earlier  population,  is  to  invert  the  or- 
derof  ideas.  A  pe<^e  may  choose  for  a  standard  the 
representatioii  of  an  object  which  they  adore ;  but  tliey 
will  not  be  found  to  adore  any  particular  object  be- 
cause they  may  have  chosen  it  for  a  standard  or  ban- 
ner. The  opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  which  refers  an- 
imal worship  to  the  policy  of  kings,  and  to  their  seek- 
ing to  divide^  their  subjects  by  giving  them  different 
oli)ects  of  rriigiooa  veneration,  is  an  awkward  applica- 
tiim  of  the  system  of  Enhnnerus,  according  to  which 
all  reUflons  were  nothing  in  effect  but  civil  institu- 
tions, ue  ofispring  of  ricuful  legislators.  Felichimt 
has  been  anterior  to  all  positive  law.  Favoured  by  the 
interests  of  a  particular  class,  it  has  been  enabled,  it  is 
true,  to  prolong  itself  during  a  state  of  civilization  ard 
by  the  force  of  luthority  ;  but  it  must  spring  origutally 
and  freely  from  the  very  bosom  of  barlwrism.  EqiiaL- 
hf  untenable  is  the  position  which  supposes  that  the 
Egyptians  were  mduoed  to  pay  divine  honours  to  anU 
mats,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  benefits  which  they  de- 
rived fnm  them  ;  to  the  cow  and  the  sheep,  lor  the 
clothing  and  sustenance  which  they  afford ;  to  the  dog, 
for  his  care  in  protecting  their  houses  against  thieves ; 
to  the  ibis,  for  dehvering  their  country  mm  serpents  ; 
and  to  the  iehneunon,  for  destroying  the  egss  of  ths 
eroeodfle.  This  omjectnre  is  roMtd  by  ue  well- 
known  fact,  that  a  variety  of  animals  whidi  are  of  no 
apparent  utility,  and  even  several  species  which  are 
noxious  and  destructive,  and  the  natural  enemies  of 
mankind,  received  their  appropriate  honours,  and  were 
regarded  with  as  much  reverence  as  the  more  obvious- 
ly useful  members  of  the  animal  creation.  The  shrew- 
mouse,  the  pike,  the  beetie,  the  crow,  the  hawk,  the 
hippofiotamns,  cui  claim  no  particular  regard  for  the 
benefits  tb^  are  known  to  confer  on  the  human  race ; 
still  less  can  the  crocodile,  the  lion,  the  wolf,  or  the 
venomous  asp  urge  any  such  preteiuoon.  Yet 
bare  seen  that  all  these  daatares,  and  othen  of  a  siic 
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fiu  dewription,  were  wonhtpped  17  the  HgTptianB 
wkh  the  most  profoond  devotion ;  nay,  mothers  even 
mcHcsd  when  their  children  were  devoiued  by  eroco- 
£m*l  It  may  be  fiuther  observed,  that  some  of  those 
uimab  wlun  «fE»d  us  fiiod  wd  niment,  and  whi^ 
are,  on  thai  icconnt,  amonff  the  moet  serriceable,  were 
rendered  of  httle  orm  utuity  to  the  Egyptians  on  ac- 
coant  of  tlwmy  MpersUtion.  Thoy  regarded  it  as  un- 
lawful to  kDI  oxen  for  the  sake  of  mod,  and  not  only 
abstained  finmsUaghtering  the  sheep,  bnt  likewise,  un- 
der a  wiety  of  dicoxDstances,  from  wearing  any  gar- 
ramt  madeof  its  wool,  which  was  regarded  as  impure, 
and  defifiag  the  body  that  was  dotbed  with  U.  These 
eaaridfliations  Mem  to  prore,  that  the  adoration  of  an- 
imah  ammg  the  Egyptians  was  not  ftanded  on  the 
sdradagcs  whidi  ma^ind  derives  firom  them.  An- 
other aHempt  at  explaiiung  this  mystery,  whidi  re- 
oeiTes  maler  countenance  firom  the  general  character 
of  the  Egyptian  manners  and  sapcratition,  is  the  con- 
jeetore  of  Lodan.  {De  Attrolog. — ed.  Bip.,  vol.  0,  p. 
ns.)  This  writer  pretends,  that  the  Mored  animeJs 
were  oidy  ^pes  or  of  the  asterisibs,  or  of 

these  imaginary  %OTe8  or  groups  into  v^ch  the  an- 
cienta  had,  at  a  very  early  period,  distributed  the  stars ; 
£rtingiiiahiag  them  hy  the  names  of  living  creatures 
aod  other  terrestrial  objects.    AcconJiog  to  Lucian, 
the  wgarfnppeie  of  the  bull  Apis  ado^  a  living  imago 
ef  the  eeleetialTaiiiM;  •ml  AniilHs  xqnesented  the 
I>ag-Btarertbeeonstdlationof  Siiios.  ^deltypothr 
ens  has  received  more  attentitm  than  any  oAei  among 
modm  writers.   Dupuis  has  made  it  the  basis  of  a 
very  BiMmoas  attempt  to  explain  the  n^thob^  of 
Ins  and  Oriria,  and  several  fkher  fitbtes  of  antiquity, 
wtudt  this  aathor  resolves  into  astronomical  ^axenXm, 
0r  flguutiic  — »— nf  certain  diangea  in  the  posi- 
tions of  the  fceareoly  bodies.    {Origine  ie  tout  lea 
aUta,  %  t70,  Mf7.,  cd.  1832.)   The  hypothesis  of 
Lacaan,  however,  will  not  endoro  the  test  of  a  rigid 
semtiny.    For  if  we  examine  the  constellations  of  the 
BKMt  andent  apheres,  we  find  but  few  coincidences 
between  the  TOoia  or  celestial  images,  and  that  exteii- 
«*e  catalogoe  of  brute  creatures  which  were  adored  as 
Srimties  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.   Where,  for  ex- 
a^je,dHdlwe£aeovertbe  ibis,  the  cat, the  hippopot- 
anns,  or  tf»  erocodile  t    Besides,  if  we  eouM  trace 
the  whole  series  of  dnfied  brutes  in  the  heavens,  it 
mdd  still  remain  doubtful,  whether  the  Egyptian 
vmeSim  were  consecrated  mbseqaently  to  the  forma- 
tMn  of  ttte  sphere,  as  types  or  images  of  the  eonstelb- 
tiona;  oc  Uie  stars  dirtribnted  into  groope,  and  these 
gvDVs  vtmtA  ■ilh  luluu  nee  to  the  quadropedi,  hbds, 
and  Mhfs  that  wewsheady  regarded  agHacred.  There 
are,  iadeed,  man^  drcomstances  which  might  render 
the  latter  afcematire  the  more  probable.    But  the  rela- 
tioo  between  the  animals  of  the  sphere  end  tfaose  of 
the  Egyptian  temples  are  by  fhr  too  limited  to  warrant 
any  radi  ^ecolalion ;  and  Luciui,  moreover,  is  an  au- 
thor who  H  try  no  means  deserving  of  much  credit  on 
a  snlfecl  of  Ibis  BatnraL   Porphyry,  in  his  conjectures, 
■ppwathuB  nearer  the  trath.    The  divinity,  according 
to  Jam,  embraces  all  brings  ;  he  resides,  uerefbre,  in 
•niiaBls  also,  and  man  adores  lum  wherever  he  is  found, 
la  other  words,  thewoTship  of  animals  was  intimately 
ceonected,  aooording  to  this  writer,  with  the  doctrine 
of  esaanatiiOB.    {Porphrr.  it  Ahalmeravk,  4,  9. — Com- 
pan  EkseitMS,  Prop.  E^ng.,  3,  4.)   Hue  explana- 
lion,  however,  does  not  go  far  enough.   It  takes  no 
Botiee  of  ifaat  peeoHar  comhination  by  which  the  wor- 
dop  of  emmals  is  aude  to  assume  a  regular  form,  and 
t^continne  itsdf  long  after  man  has  placed  the  dei^ 
&r  iSofe  the  Itimts  of  phyrical  existence. — The  dis- 
cofoy  gf  a  mode  of  worship  among  certain  savage 
tiftcs  a  onr  own  d^s,  perfoctty  analogoiis  to  the  sys- 
tem of  anmal  adontfam  which  prenSed  ammg  the 
i^gyptiana.  fardahes  ns  with  a  certun  dew  ainid  these 
wttcti^^petTiriiS,  snil  Ut  dew  is  Fetiduam.  We 


peKefve,  reAiarks  Heeren  (/iem,  vol.  3,  p.  664),  the 
worship  of  animals  from  Ethiopia  to  Senegal,  among 
natifms  completely  uncivilized.  Why,  then,  seek  for  a 
^fierent  origin  among  the  Egyptians  1  Place  among 
the  Afrkaji  negroes  of  the  present  day  corporations  <a 
priests  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  movement  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  preserving  in  their  sanctaaiT 
this  branch  of  human  science  screen^  frtmi  the  curi- 
osity of  the  uninitiated  and  profane.  These  sacerdo- 
tal corporations  will  never  seek  to  change  the  objects 
of  vulgar  adoration ;  on  the  contrary,  they  will  conse- 
crate ue  W(»ahu)  that  is  paid  them,  and  will  give  tiiat 
wOTsbip  more  ofpomp  and  regularity.  They  will  seek, 
above  all,  to  make  the  intervention  of  the  sacerdotal 
caste  8  neoessaiy  leqaimte  in  every  ceieowny  ;  they 
will  then  attach,  in  a  mystic  sense,  these  material  ob- 
jects of  worship  to  their  hidden  sdenoe  ;  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  a  system  of  religion  precisely  simUar  to 
that  of  Egypt,  with  Fetichiam  for  its  basis,  the  woBdiq> 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  for  its  outward  characteristic, 
and  vrithin,  a  science  founded  <m  astronomy,  and  by 
the  operations  of  wbidi  the  fetiche,  that  serve  as  gou 
for  the  people,  become  merely  nmbols  for  Uie  priests. 
It  was  thus  that  the  priests  of  Meroe,  in  sending  forth 
their  sacerdotal  colonies,  carafhlly  observed  the  rule 
of  attaching  to  themselves  the  natives  among  whom 
they  chanced  to  c«ne,  by  adopting  a  part  of  ueir  ke- 
ternal  wmnihqi,  and  by  asmgning  to  the  animds  which 
these  natives  adored  a  place  in  the  temfdes  erected  by 
them,  which  thenee  became  the  ciHnmon  sanetnaiies 
and  the  centres  of  religion  for  all.  To  invert  the  or- 
der to  which  we  have  just  alluded  is  a  palpable  nror. 
What  had  been  for  a  long  time  acknowledged  for  a 
sign  or  symbd,  could  not,  on  a  sudden,  be  transformed 
into  a  god ;  but  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  that  vriiidi 
passes  for  a  god  with  the  mass  of  the  peO}de  may.  be- 
come an  allegory  or  emblem  with  a  more  wlighteoed 
caste.  Apis,  for  example,  owed  to  eectain  spots,  at 
first  fortuitous,  afterward  renewed  by  ait,  the  tumoar 
of  being  one  nf  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The  salacity 
of  the  goat  made  it  a  type  of  the  great  productive  poip- 
er  in  nature.  The  cat  was  indebted  to  its  glossy  iiir, 
and  the  ibis  to  its  equivocal  colour,  which  qq>eared,  as 
it  were,  something  intermeiUatebetvrc«i  the  nigld  and 
the  dajr,  for  being  symbols  of  the  moon;  the  foloon 
became  one  of  the  year,  and  the  acerabaos  of  the  sun. 
The  case  was  the  same  with  trees  and  j^snts,  fetiehs 
no  less  highly  revered  than  animals.  The  leaves  of 
the  palm,  uie  longevity  of  which  tree  seemed  a  q>ecial 
privilege  fnm  on  high,  adorned  the  couches  of  the 
priests,  becanss  this  trse,  patting  forth  bmnehes  evor 
month,  marks  die  renewal  of  the  lunar  cycle.  (Dim. 
Sic,  I,  M.~-PHn.,  13,  17.)  The  lotus,  known  abo 
as  a  sacred  plant  to  the  people  of  India,  the  oadle  of 
Brahma  (Mauriee,  Hi$t.  of  Indoit.,  1, 60),  as  well  as 
th^  of  Haipocrates  ;  the  persea,  broo^t  from  Ethio- 
pia by  a  sacerdotal  colony  {Diod.  Sic.,  I.  e.-~Se^.  tn 
Nieamr,  Ther^patt.,  9,  764} ;  the  amogloasom,  whose 
sevoi  Mdes  leeail  to  nund  the  seven  Janets ;  and 
whieh  was  styled,  on  tins  account,  the  ^mj  of  tit» 
riues  {Kirdur,  (Ed.  JEgypt.,  8, 8) ;  the  onion,  yihoam 
peDides  wen  thon^t  to  resemble  so  mttiy  concentric 
spheres,  and  which  was  therefore  viewed  as  a  vegeta- 
ble ima^  of  the  universe,  always  difiwent  and  yet  al- 
ways tM  same,  and  where  each  part  served  as  the  rq>- 
resentative  of  the  whde ;  dl  these  hsoame  so  many 
symbols  havinr  more  or  less  connexion  with  astronom- 
ical science.  In  Asm  the  people  behekl  the  objects 
of  andent  adoration,  and  ^e  priests  characteristics  that 
enabled  them  to  nuuk  out  and  perpetuate  their  scien- 
tific discoveries.  To  these  elemimts  of  worship  was 
adiled,  without  doubt,  the  in&uwee  of  locatitiest  that 
at  one  time  disturbed  by  partial  diAr«ices  the  uni- 
foimity  whicb  the  sacnd  caste  were  dosirena  of  estab- 
lirting,  and  at  another  assodated  with  the  rites,  that 
had  T^enoee  to  the  general  prinei^es  of  asticmnmed 
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wdonee,  oortain  practices  which  resulted  motelj  from 

peculiarity  of  ntuation.  Hence,  on  the  one  hend,  the 
airenity  of  animals  adored  hj  the  communities  of 
Egypt.  Had  these  been  mere^  pure  symbols,  would 
the  pridsts,  who  sotight  to  im|Miit  a  uniform  character  to 
their  butitutions,  hsve  ever  mtroduoed  them  1  These 
nristies  in  the  objects  of  worship  are  only  to  be  ex- 
phlned  by  the  yifwding,  on  the  pajt  of  a  sacerdotAl  or- 
der, to  the  antecedent  habits  of  the  people.  (  V<vel, 
Sd.  der  jEg.,  p.  97,  teqq.)  Hence,  too,  on  the  otner 
hand,  those  ntwierous  allegories,  heaped  up  together 
without  being  connected  by  any  common  bond,  and 
finmin^,  if  the  expressitm  be  allowed,  ao  many  layers 
of  iablo.  Apis,  for  example,  st  first  the  manitou-pro- 
tdlype  of  hu  kind,  afterwaid  the  depository  of  the 
'  soul  of  Osiris,  is  found  to  have  a  third  meaning,  which 

holds  a  middle  place  between  the  other  two.  He  is 
the  symbol  ofthe  Nile,  the  fertilixing  stream  of  Egypt; 
and  while  Ids  colour,  the  spots  of  while  on  his  nont, 
and  tiie  dotation  of  his  existence,  which  could  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-five  years,  have  a  lefemwe  to  astronotny, 
the  festival  of  his  reappearance  was  celebrated  on  the 
day  when  the  river  begins  to  rise.  Hie  result,  then, 
of  what  we  have  here  advanced,  is  mmply  this  :  The 
auimal-wor^iip  of  the  Egyptians  originated  in  feti- 
ehism.  The  sacerdotal  caste,  in  aUofmn^  it  to  remun 
unmolested,  ansyed  it  in  a  more  imposing  garb,  and, 
while  they  permitted  (bo  mass  of  the  people  to  indulgo 
in  this  gross  and  humiliating  species  of  adoration,  re- 
served ror  themselves  a  secret  and  visionary  system  of 
praUieinomnanfttion.  {CoiutaiU,d«U}teligi0>i,S, 

p.  830,  atqj.) 

13.  Egyptian  CatUs. 

i  Among  the  institutions  of  Egypt,  none  was  more 

I  tanportsBt  in  ita  inflnutee  on  the  (maneteT  of  the  na^ 

.  tiira,  than  the  division  of  the  people  into  tribes  or  &ni- 
Uies,  who  were  obliged  by  the  Inra  and  superstitions 
of  the  country  to  follow,  without  deviation,  theprofes- 
sions  and  habits  of  their  forefathers.  Such  an  mstito- 
tion  could  not  &il  of  impressing  the  idea  of  abject  ser- 
vility on  the  lower  classes ;  and,  by  removing  in  a  great 
measure  the  motive  of  emulatimi,  it  must  have  created, 
in  an,  an  apathy  and  tndi£bience  to  improvement  in 
their  particalar  profossion.  Wherever  the  system  of 
oastes  has  existed,  it  has  produced  a  remarkably  pewaa- 
aeait  and  uniform  character  in  the  nation ;  as  in  the  ex- 
ample furnished  by  the  natives  of  Hindustan.  These 
pe^le  wee  in  almost  every  point  with  the  description 
pvan  ofuiemby  M^asthenee,  who  virited  the  court  of 
an  Indian  king  soon  after  the  conquest  of  the  East  by 
the  Maoedomane.  We  have  no  very  accurate  and  ar- 
ctonstantial  account  of  the  castes  into  which  the  Egyp- 
tian peoplewere  divided,  and  of  the  particular  customs 
of  each.  It  apprats,  indeed,  that  innovations  on  the 
old  envii  and  religious  constitution  of  Egypt  had  begun 
to  be  introduced  as  eari^  as  the  tuna  of  Psammeticbus, 
when  the  ancient  aversion  of  the  people  to  foreigners 
was  first  overcome.  The  various  eonfiiets  which  the 
nation  underwent,  between  that  era  and  the  time  when 
Herodotus  visited  Egyjrt,  could  not  foil  to  break  down 
many  of  the  fences  which  ancient  priestcraft  had  es- 
taUished  for  maintaining  the  influence  of  superstition. 
Herodotus  ie  tiie  eeriiest  writor  who  mentions  the 
castes  or  hereditary  classes  of  the  Egyptians,  and  his 
aoMimt  tamean  to  be  the  result  of  his  personal  obier- 
vatini  only.  Had  this  historian  understood  tiie  native 
language  of  the  people  ;  had  he  been  able  to  read  the 
books  of  Hermes,  in  which  the  old  sacerdotal  institu- 
tions were  eontabied,  we  might  have  expected  from 
^m  as  correct  and  ample  a  description  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  oaatee  in  Egyptt  as  that  vrikidi  modem  vrri- 
lers  have  gained  in  IiSia  tnm  the  code  of  Mmiu,  re- 
specting the  orders  and  subdivirions  ofthe  conunon^ 
m  Hinouatan.  IModonis,  who  had  more  ftvounble 
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opportunities  of  information,  and  vrho  seems  to  have 
made  a  very  diligent  use  of  tiiem,  may  he  supposed  to 
be  more  accurate,  in  what  refers  to  the  internal  politnr 
of  this  nation,  than  Herodotus.  Stmbo  has  mentioned, 
in  a  very  snnunaiy  manner,  the  division  the  Egyp- 
tians into  classes.  He  distingnidies  the  two  higher 
ranks,  namely,  the  sacerdotal  and  the  nnlitaiy  claMes, 
and  includes  aU  the  remainder  ofthe  eommimity  under 
the  demgnation  of  the  agricultural  class,  to  whom  hs 
assigns  the  employments  of  agriculture  and  the  arts. 
I)iodorus  subdivides  this  latter  class.  After  ^stin- 
guishing  from  it  the  sacerdotal  and  miUtsiy  orders,  he 
obaeivea,  that  the  remainder  of  the  community  is  dis- 
tributed into  three  divisions,  which  he  tenu  Barda- 
men,  Agriamurutt,  and  Art^ert,  or  men  who  la- 
boured at  trades.  Herodotus  very  nearir  agrees  in  his 
enumeration  with  that  of  Diodoms.  His  names  for 
the  different  classes  are  as  follows :  1 .  PnetU,  or  the 
sacerdotal  class.  S.  Womors,  or  the  military  class. 
S.  Cowherdt.  4.  SmneherdM.  6.  Tradert.  6.  In- 
terfreten.  7.  PdoU.  In  this  catalogue  the  third  and 
fourth  classes  are  plainlv  subdivisions  of  the  third  of 
IKodorus,  whom  tlwt  imter  inohides  under  the  gener- 
al tide  of  herdsmen.  The  caste  of  interpreters,  aa  well 
as  that  of  pilots,  must  have  comprised  a  very  small 
ntunber  of  men,  since  the  Egyptians  had  little  inter- 
course with  fordgners,  and,  until  the  time  ofthe  Gre^ 
dyijas^,  their  navigation  was  principally  confined  to 
saiUng  up  and  down  the  Nile.  The  pilots  were  proba- 
bly a  tribe  of  the  same  class  with  the  artificers  or  la- 
bouring artisans  of  Diodonis.  The  tiadenof  Herod- 
otus nrast  be  the  same  class  who  are  called  agricul- 
turists by  Diodorus.  Thus,  by  comparing  the  difier- 
ent  accounts,  we  are  enabled  to  arrange  the  several 
branches  of  the  Egyptian  community  into  the  follow- 
ing classes.  1.  Tht  Saetrdotal  order.  3.  The  Mil- 
itZy.  S.  The  Herdtmea.  4.  The  AgrieuUiiT^  and 
Comnwrdal  dm.  B.  The  Artifieer*,  or  lalioiiiin^ 
artisans.  The  emjdoyments  of  all  these  classes  were 
hereditary,  and  no  man  was  allowed  by  the  law  to  en- 
gage in  any  occupation  different  from  that  in  which  he 
had  been  educated  by  his  parents.  It  was  accounted 
an  honouraUe  distinction  to  belong  either  to  the  lacer- 
dotal  or  the  military  class.  The  other  orders  were 
considered  greatly  inferior  in  dignity,  and  no  Egyptian 
could  mount  the  throne  who  was  not  descended  from 
the  priesthood  or  the  soldiery.  {PrickaTis  Aiutlynm 
of  Egyptian  Mythtiogy,  p.  373,  aegq.)  After  death, 
however,  no  grade  was  regarded,  and  eveiy  good  son] 
was  supposed  to  become  united  to  that  essence  from 
which  It  derived  its  origin.  (  WittnuoB,  Matnert  tmd 
CiuttmM,  &c.,  1,  34S.) 

13.  Egyptian  Prieatkood. 

Ths  inquiiT  respecting  the  sacerdotal  caste  of" 
Egypt  is  rentlered  a  diflicult  one  principally  on  the 
following  account,  because  the  writers,  irom  whose 
statements  we  obtain  our  information,  lived  in  an  age 
when  the  Egyptian  priesthood  had  ahready  sufiered 
many  and  imp<»tant  uterationa,  and  had  been  deprivad 
of  a  large  pOTtion  of  thdr  fimner  conrideration  uid  in- 
fluence. Each  succesnve  revolntion  in  the  state  must 
have  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  them,  or,  rather,  they- 
must  have  been  the  first  with  whom  it  came  in  con- 
tact. Their  political  influence,  therefore,  must  have 
been  gradually  diminished,  and  their  ajdiere  of  action 
drcnmscribe^  Under  Uw  Persian  swvr,  fai  particur- 
lar,  their  power  must  have  been  reduced  to  wiuiin  but 
naiTDw  limits,  and  our  only  wonder  is,  when  we  con- 
sider the  strong  hostilt^r  dii;>Ieyed  by  these  conquep- 
ors  towards  the  sacerdotal  or  ruling  caste,  that  it  did 
not  fall  entirely  to  the  ground.  Herodotus  then,  and 
atiB  mote  the  writers  from  whom  Diodoms  i^culua  has 
reeeived  his  information  on  this  subject,  saw  mere^ 
the  shadow  of  that  extensive  power  uid  influence 
whidi  the  priests  of  Egypt  had  forroeiiy 
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And  7b'>  ev0&  in  the  ■tateraenU  which  we  obtun  fran 
this  qoairter,  traces  euUy  be  fiwnd  of  what  the 
once  wu ;  wo  that  from  these, 
iraen  tdan  topAher,  wa  are  enaUsd  to  form  a  toleRir 
Uf  ■uLuiBto  iM  if  Ae  Mi&BC  po"*'  whidi  thU  r»- 
iMTkiHir  Older  bad  tnjoycd.  Tb«  sacenloui  cute 
WM  spr— d  wet  Ae  wbMe  of  Egypt ;  their  chief  places 
of  amae,  howvfer,  were  the  great  cities,  which,  at  one 
tone  or  other,  bad  hren  the  capitals  of  the  land,  or  else 
had  held  abifb  mix  aatong  the  other  EffTptian  dties. 
These  were  Thebes,  Memphis,  Sais,  IMu>polis,  ita. 
Hsra,  too,  wan  the  chief  temples,  whidi  are  so  often 
nwatioiied  in  the  aeeoants  of  Herodotns  and  other 
wiiten.  Every  Egyirtii  priest  had  to  belong  to  the 
aeiTiee  of  some  paiticoUr  &ty,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
be  attached  to  some  temple.  The  number  of  prieets 
for  any  deity  was  never  dMenmned ;  nor  could  it  in- 
deed have  been  ealjected  to  any  regulations  on  this 
bead,  stiiee  priesthood  was  hereditaTy  in  ftmiliee,  and 
these  most  have  been  more  or  less  numerous  aeoord- 
by  to  drannxuffw.  Not  imly  was  tin  priestly  cute 
hewJtaiT  ja  its  iwtnn,  hot  also  the  prioAhoodt  of  in- 
fividoal  deities.  The  sons,  (or  example,  of  the  priests' 
of  Vakan  at  Merapfais,  ooold  not  enter  as  mombers 
ioto  file  saeerdotu  etdJege  at  Heliopolis ;  nor  contd 
the  elbprioc  of  the  priests  of  Hdiopolis  belong  to  the 
eoHegeoCHanfUs.  Stnnge  as  tUs  legolatim  may 
appear,  H  was  nmthekas  a  natcrd  one.  Each  tem- 
ple had  extowva  jHatJuua  of  land  attadied  to  it,  ^ 
rerenaes  of  lAiA,  bdenpng  as  thw  did  to  those 
whose  fine&thers  had  erecMd  the  temple,  were  receiv- 
ed by  the  priests  as  matters  of  hereditary  right,  and 
nude  those  who  tilted  these  lands  be  regarded  as  their 
depeodsnta  or  sriycts.  Hence,  as  b<&  the  temple- 
Ia»s  and  leveaneawera  inherited,  the  sacerdotal  eA- 
le^  bad  of  emseqaenee  to  be  kept  distinct  The 
pnealfaood,  oioieorer,  of  each  temple  was  oarefiilly 
omnixed.  ^iiey  had  a  high'priest  over  them,  whose 
oSee  was  lOewise  hoeditary.  It  need  hardly  be  re> 
marked,  that  there  mast  have  been  gradations  also 
aiBos{  the  varioos  high-priests,  and  that  those  of 
nebes,  Mcmplus,  and  the  other  chief  cities  of  the  coun- 
try, mast  ham  itood  at  the  head  of  the  oider.  These 
wcte,  in  a  certain  eense,  a  species  of  hereditary  princes, 
who  stood  by  the  «de  of  the  monarcbs,  and  enjoyed  al- 
taatt  nfoal  prrritages  Tben  Egyptiah  title  was  Pi- 
rmif,  wla«  Herodotus  translates  by  xaXdr  K&yaBot, 
i.  e.,  **MMe  and  good,'*  and  whidi  points  not  so  much 
to  nml  exeeUcDoe  as  to  nobility  of  origin.  (C<Ha- 
paie  Wribr,  JXetemUt  Rttiquia,  p.  xxtv.)  Their 
stitaiea  wem  pbecd  ia  tfw  tenmlss.  Whenever  they 
an  menCiaBea  in  the  Uilmy  of  tha  eoontTy,  they  ap- 
par  as  the  first  penons  in  the  state,  even  in  the  Mo- 
saic am.  When  Joseph  was  to  be  devated  to  power, 
be  had  to  connect  faiBiself  by  marriage  with  the  saeei^ 
dotal  caste,  and  was  onited  to  the  daughter  of  the 
bi^i-pfv«ta>On,ar  H^opt^  The  organization  of 
tbeiideiiaT^ieirtKiodwaa  dfieimt  pnirablyui  dlfln^ 
«■!  fMia,  aoeor£ng  to  Ae  ritnatiott  and  wants  of  the 
Bumwriing  country.  They  formed  not  only  the  ru- 
hag  caste,  and  anp^ied  from  tiieir  number  ta\  the  of- 
fices of  goterumeut.  bat  were  in  possession  likewise  of 
dthe  learning  and  knowledge  ofthe  land,  and  the  ex- 

of  thoB  fast  kad  abraye  immediate  reference  to 
Ac  waoMof  the  a^aeentpopalatiott.  Wemnstban* 
idt  idea,  tfaao,  thai  tne  priests  of  Effypt  were 
lamljr  the  nonstms  of  R%lon,  or  that  religioas  ob- 
■naaecs  eoasMlBled  thrir  principal  emplwrment. 

were,  on  the  contrary,  jndm  also,  physicians, 
steosmeis,  anUtects ;  in  a  won,  they  had  charge  of 
enn  fcyaztmcot  that  was  in  anyway  connected  with 
leari^aod  science.  Itappears,  firom  the  whole  ten- 
ottr  on:|yftia  history,  tw  eadi  of  the  great  dtiee  of 
the  lana  fwwesed  onginsBr  one  chief  temple,  whiefa, 
in  procem  «f  6ae,  became  the  bead  temple  ofthe  sor- 
nnd^  dMet,  nd  tfas  Uty  wmfa^ped  in  It  tiw 


local  patron  or  deity  of  the  adjacent  country  The 
priests  of  Memphis  were  always  styled  (according  to 
the  mHaenclature  of  the  Greeks)  priests  of  Vulcan ; 
those  of  Thdws,  priests  oftiteThebanJove;  those  of 
Sais,  priests  of  the  Sun,  &e.  These  head-tamplas 
mufctne  fiiatlaettltatent  of  tiw  sacodotd'cdoniei  as 
they  gradnally  descended  the  valley  of  the  NUe.  The 
nnmlMr  of  deities  to  whom  temples  were  erected,  in 
Upper  Egypt  at  least,  seem  to  have  been  always  very 
limited.  In  this  quarter  we  hear  merely  of  the  tern* 
pies  of  Ammon,  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Typbon.  In  Middle 
and  Lower  Egypt,  the  miniber  appears  to  have  lieen 
gndnaUy  enlu^ed. — The  next  si^gbct  of  inquiry  has 
reference  to  the  revenues  ofthe  sacerdotal  order  Here 
also  we  must  dimiss  the  too  common  o]nnion,  that  the 
priests  of  Egypt  were  a  class  eappoited  by  the  mon- 
arch or  the  state.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  the 
principal  landholders  ofthe  country,  and,  besides  them, 
the  rightof  holding  lands  was  enjoyed  only  by  the  Jting 
and  the  military  caste.  Changes,  of  couzae,  most 
have  ensoed  amid  the  wions  politted  levoIationB  to 
which  the  state  has  been  subject,  in  this  important 
branch  of  the  sacerdotal  power,  yet  none  of  such  a 
nature  as  materially  to  oflect  the  right  itself ;  and 
hence  we  find  thi^  a  large,  if  not  the  largest  and 
est  porUon  of  the  lands  of  Egypt,  remained  always  in 
the  hands  of  the  priests.  To  each  temjde,  aa  has  al> 
ready  been  remarked,  were  atladwd  extefnon  do- 
miuns,  the  common  possession  ofthe  whole  fraternity, 
and  their  original  place  of  settlement.  These  lands 
were  let  oat  for  a  moderate  sum,  and  the  revenue  do- 
rived  from  them  went  to  the  common  treasury  of  the 
tem[rfe,  over  which  a  superintendent,  or  treasurer,  was 
placed,  who  was  also  a  member  ofthe  sacerdotal  body. 
From  this  treasury  were  nnipUed  the  wants  of  the  va- 
riouafemilieathatconipoeeathe  sBcredcollege.  They 
had  also  a  'Common  table  in  their  respective  temples, 
which  was  daily  provided  wiUi  aU  the  good  things,  not 
excepting  imported  wines,  that  their  rulea  allowed. 
So  that  no  part  of  their  privateproperty  was  required 
for  their  immediate  support.  Pot  that  they  possessed 
private  property  is  not  only  apparent  from  the  circnm- 
stance  of  their  manying  and  having  bnulies,  but  it  is 
also  exprsssW  aaserted  oy  Herodotus.  From  all  that 
has  been  said,  then,  It  foUows  that  the  sacerdotal  lam> 
ilies  of  Egypt  were  the  richest  and  most  distinguiriied 
in  the  land,  and  that  the  whole  order  formed,  m  fact, 
a  htgkly  privUeged  nobility.  The  priests  of  Egypt 
were  distinguished  for  groat  cleanliness  ofpereon  and 
peculiarity  of  attire,  n  cannot  be  doubt^  but  that 
the  nature  of  the  climate  and  the  character  of  tha 
country  exercised  a  great  infloenoe,  not  only  on  these 
points,  but  also  on  tbwir  general  mode  <tf  ttfo ;  tbougfa, 
independent  of  this,  they  would  seem  to  have  been 
well  aware  how  important  agents  general  cleanliness 
and  frequent  ablutions  become  in  prodn^ng  and  es- 
tabltriiing  the  Uessings  of  health,  both  in  iwUvidnals 
and  communitieB.  Henoe  the  conqncuous  example  of 
external  eleuiliness  which  they  made  a  pmnt  of  show- 
ing the  lower  orders.  They  wore  garments  of  linen, 
not,  as  some  think,  of  fine  cotton  (Skkmidt,  So- 
eerdotihis  /Egypt.,  p.  S6),  fresh  washml,  taking  particu- 
lar care  to  have  them  always  clean,  lliey  snaTod  all 
parts  of  their  body  once  in  three  days.  They  wore 
shoes  made  of  bybloa,  bathed  themselves  twice  m  cold 
water  by  day  ana  twice  by  night,  and  uitiidy  Tt^etXeA. 
the  use  of  wooQea  ganaimtB.  {HeemCt  Umn,  2,  % 
136,  nqq  ) 

14.  Motrota  for  Embalming  Bodies. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  the  practice  of  em- 
balming the  dead,  and  preserving  them  with  so  much 
care  and  in  so  costly  a  manner,  seems  toindieate  some 

mqp^^the  ftto  of  the  aonL  ^n^^  ™ 
hawaeptedBa  andwtiffcctiwyinfbBnation.  The  an- 
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-  cient  writers  have  left  ob  only  a  few  hints,  mora  or  lets 
obscure,  which  scarcely  afford  anytbiBg  beyond  a  mere 
foundation  for  coi^ectures.  The  Presiaent  d«  Goguet, 
relying  on  a  statement  of  Servius,  vaj^toies  that  the 
E^pbans  embalmed  their  dead  for  the  sake  of  main- 
taining the  cmmexim  between  the  aool  and  the  body, 
and  preventing  the  former  from  transmigrating.  ( Or- 
igin of  LatM,  6us.,  vol.  8,  p.  68,  E-ng.  trantl.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  Egyptian  doctrine  of  transmigration,  as 
explained  by  'Hepodotui  (2,  127),  the  soal  of  a  man 
passed  tbroagfa  the  bodies  of  living  creatnres,  and  re- 
turned to  inhabit  a  human  form  at  the  expiration  of 
three  thousand  yean  The  cycle,  however,  does  not 
Mmmencfl  ontU  Uie  body  begins  to  parish,  and  the  Bsc- 
ond  humtn  haWtatitm  m  the  loal  is  >  n«w  <me  The 
pains  snd  torments,  therefore,  of  passing  through  this 
cycle  of  three  thousand  years,  and  through  in- 
numerable,  might  be  reserved  for  those  whose  actions 
in  It&  did  not  entitle  them  to  be  made  into  mummtee, 
and  whoee  bodies  would  therefore  be  exposed  to  de- 
cay. In  a  Mcond  trial  in  tlw  worid,  the  unfinUmate 
pmitent  mig^  avcid  his  finmer  erra*.  Hence,  my 
the  advocBtea  for  dda  OfUnim,  the  body  of  a  father  or 
aneeitorwaa  often  given  as  a  ^edge  or  security,  and  it 
was  one  that  vraa  raluod  more  highly  than  any  other. 
It  was  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  obligations  which  a 
man  could  bind  himself  by,  and  the  recovery  of  the 
irfedge,  by  jwrforming  the  stipulated  condition,  was  an 
tndispensable  duty.  {Long^t  AnttaU  Geogr.,  p.  61.) 
Others  have  imagined,  that  the  views  with  which  the 
Egyptians  embaLned  Uieir  dead  bodies  were  more 
akin  to  those  which  rendered  the  Greeks  and  Kotnans 
so  anxious  to  perform  the  usual  rites  of  sepultare  to 
their  departed  warriors,  namely,  an  idea  that  these  so- 
lemnities expedited  the  jonmey  of  the  soul  to  the  ap- 
pointed renon,  where  it  was  to  receive  judgment  for 
its  former  deeds,  and  to  have  its  future  doom  fixed  ac- 
cordioffly.  This,  they  maintain,  is  implied  by  the  pray- 
er, said  to  have  been  uttered  by  the  embalmers  in  the 
name  of  the  deceased,  entreating  the  divine  powers  to 
receive  his  soul  into  the  regions  of  the  gom.  (For- 
^yr.,  de  Abstinent.,  4,  \(i.-~Priehard'*  Analyna  of 
Egyptian  Mythology,  p.  200.)  Perh^m,  however,  the 
pia^ce  of  embalnung  m  Egypt  was  the  remit  more  of 
neeessity  than  of  choice,  an^  like  many  other  of  the 
customs  of  the  land,  may  have  been  identified  by  the 
priests  with  the  national  religion,  in  order  to  ensure  its 
continuance.  The  rites  of  sepulture  in  Eg3rpt  grew 
out  of  circumstuices  peculiar  to  that  country.  The 
scarcity  of  fuel  preetuoed  the  use  of  die  funeral  pile ; 
the  looa  irtuch  bounded  the  valley  denied  a  grave ; 
and  the  sands  of  the  deserts  affioded  no  proteotion  from 
outrage  by  wild  beaats ;  while  the  valley,  regularly  in- 
undated, forbade  it  to  be  used  as  a  chamel-house,  un- 
der penalw  of  pestilence  to  the  living.  Hence  grew 
the  use  of  antiseptic  substances,  in  which  the  nation 
became  so  skilled,  as  to  render  the  bodies  of  their  dead 
inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  process  of  decay. 

Ifi.  ArtM  and  Manufactures  of  llie  Egyptiant. 

The  tt^iies  on  which  we  intend  here  to  touch,  derive 
no  small  degree  of  elucidation  frixn  the  paintings  dis- 
covered in  the  tombs  of  Egypt.  Weaving  appears  to 
have  been  the  enq4oyment  of  a  large  roajonty  of  the 
nation.  According  to  Herodotus  <3,  36),  it  was  an 
oecopatiMi  of  the  men,  and,  therefore,  not  merely  a  do- 
jnestie  enmloyment,  but  a  business  carried  on  also  in 
large  establishments  or  manufactories.  Hie  process 
of  weaving  is  frequently  the  subject  of  Egyptian  paint- 
ings It  IS  depicted  in  the  most  pleasing  manner  in 
the  drawing  fpven  by  Minutolt  (pi.  24,  2)  from  the 
tombs  of  Beni  Hassan.  The  loom  is  here  of  very 
simple  eonatroction,  and  is  fastened  to  four  props  or 
Mipporta  driven  into  iba  gnond.  Tbeflni^edpart  of 
the  work  is  cbe<^ered  green  and  yellow,  the  hyasos 
being  genmally  dyvi  bOMe  weaving.   Erm  m  ea^ 


as  the  time  of  Moees,  this  class  of  Manufactures  ha  J 
attained  a  veiy  great  perfection  {Gi^itet,  Origin  cf 
Law,  &c.,  vol.  2,  p.  86,  teqq.) ;  and,  at  a  still  more 
distant  period,  the  time  (tf  Joeq^  (&<fiem,  45,  SS), 
fine  veatments  were  amoM  tlie  aitidaa  most  usually 
bestowed  as  pieaenta.  'We  have  no  neoaan^,  how- 
ever, to  go  back  to  theae  anthorities  ;  the  mtoiumentt 
speak  a  ^guage  that  cannot  be  aisundcntood  Both 
in  the  plates  accompanying  the  ^gteat  French  woik 
oa  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  drawings  obtained  by  Belsoni 
from  the  lomha  of  the  kings  at  TlMbes,  and  those  given 
by  Minutoli,  we  see  theae  vestmmts  in  all  their  gay 
colours,  and  of  various  degrees  of  fineness.  Some  are 
sofinethatthelimbsqipearthrouBhthem.  (Compare, 
in  particular,  the  vestment  of  the  king,as  gjven  in  the 
Detcription  de  VEgmt,  Planches,  vol.  2,  pi.  31,  and 
Belzoni's  plates.)  Others,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  a 
thicker  texture.  The  kings  and  warriors  commonly 
wear  short  garments ;  the  agricultural  and  working 
dassee,  merely  a  kind  of  white  apn»i.  Tbo  priests 
have  Icni^  vestments,  somrtimes  wbite,  at  other  times 
with  white  and  red  stripes ;  sometimes  adorned  with 
stars,  at  other  times  with  Bowers,  and  again  guttering 
with  all  the  coloars  of  the  East  Wbeuer  ulk  vest- 
ments can  be  found  among  them  remains  still  unde- 
cided. (Heercn's  Ideen,  vol.  2,  pt.  S,  p.  868,  9eqq ) 
The  Egyptians,  from  a  most  remote  era,  were  cele- 
brated for  their  manufacture  of  linen.  Tlw  quantity, 
indeed,  Uiat  was  manuftctuied  and  used  in  Egypt  was 
truly  surprising ;  and,  independently  of  UuU  made  up 
into  attiaes  ofdress,  the  great  abundance  used  for  en- 
veloping Uie  mummies,  both  of  men  and  animals,  show 
how  large  a  supply  must  have  been  kept  ready  for  the 
constant  demand  at  home,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the 
foreign  market.  That  the  bandages  employed  in 
vrrappinff  the  dead  are  of  linen,  and  not,  ae  some  have 
imagined,  of  cotton,  has  been  ascertained  by  the  most 
satisfactwy  tesU.  (Wilkintony  vol.  3,  p.  115.)  That 
the  skill  oftho  Egyptians  in  the  applicwon  oicolourt 
k^t  pace  with  that  disirfayed  in  the  art  of  weaving,  is 
evident  from  what  has  already  been  remarited.  We 
find  among  them  all  colours  ;  white,  yellow,  red,  blue, 
green,  and  black.  What  the  colouring  materials  them- 
selves were,  how  far  they  were  obtained  from  Egypt, 
or  to  what  extent  they  were  brought  ttam  Babylonia 
and  India,  cannot  be  cleariy  determined.  That  the 
Tyrians  had  a  share  in  these  will  appear  more  than 
probable,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  they  were  per- 
mitted to  have  an  establishment  or  factory  at  MetnjMiis. 
Fliny(36, 42)  extols  the  beantifiil  {ugmentad'theE^- 
tiana,  aftdtlw  tesUmony  of  ^  modsm  trav^era  la  in 
fhll  Bceordanoe  with  his  statements.  The  Egyptians 
mixed  their  punt  with  water,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
little  portion  of  gum  was  sometimes  added,  to  render  it 
more  tenacious  and  adhenve.  In  most  instances  we 
find  red,  green,  and  blue  adopted ;  a  union  which, 
for  all  suigects  and  in  all  parts  of  Egypt,  was  a  par- 
tieabr  frvouiite.  When  wck  was  introdiiced,  yellow 
wBSaddsdtoeounteiaetorhannomzewilhit;  and,  in 
like  manner,  they  sooght  for  every  hue  its  cenguiial 
compaidon.  llie  foUowwg  analysis  of  Egyptian  col- 
ours,  that  were  brought  bjr  Wilkinsim  from  Thebes, 
is  given  by  Dr.  lire.  "  Toe  colours  are  green,  Une, 
re<^  black,  yellow,  and  white.  1.  Tiie  gieni  i»gnient, 
scraped  frcsn  the  punting  in  diatODpet,  reaiata  the  eol- 
vent  action  of  muriatic  acid,  but  beeomes  thereby  of  a 
brilliant  Uue  colour,  in  wmsegnenee  of  the  abatracticMi 
of  a  email  portion  of  yeUow  oefafeona  matter.  The 
reriduarj'  blue  powder  has  a  sandy  torture ;  and,  when 
viewed  m  the  mieroscope,  is  seen  to  conidst  of  small 
particles  of  Mue  |^ass.  On  fusing  this  vitreous  matter 
with  potash,  digmting  the  eompoond  in  diluted  muri- 
atie  acid,  and  treating  the  solution  with  water  of  am- 
monia in  excsas,  the  presence  of  ocqiper  beetnica 
maniAsL  A  esitidn  portion  of  precipttate  fell,  which, 
being  diasohred  in  muriatic  acid  and  tested,  proved  to 
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be  the  oxyde  of  iroa.  We  may  hence  condude,  that 
the  green  pigment  i«  a  mixtare  of  a  little  ochre,  with  a 
pahreiulent  glass,  made  by  Titrifyin^  the  oxydes  of  cop- 
per and  iron  with  smd  siul  soda.  3.  Thelwie[»^ent 
u  a  pnlranlentbliM  ^na,  of  like  eom^ootiim.  mtboat 
tteodueoas  adnuztiim,brisfatenedwtth  a  little  of  Um 
chalky  matter  used  in  the  mstemper  prepantiim.  3. 
The  red  pigment  h  merely  a  red  earthy  bole.  4.  The 
Uaic^  \s  bone  Uaek,  mixed  with  a  Httle  ^nm,  and  con- 
taining aome  Incn  of  iron.  5.  The  white  is  nothing 
bat  a  very  para  chalk,  eontaininf  hardly  any  alumina, 
and  a  am  trace  of  iron.  6.  Tiie  yelww  pigment  is 
a  ycOsw  inn  odm."  {WiUtkuott,  vol.  8,  p.  801.) 
Xeil  in  iayortaoce  to  weaving  must  be  ranked  Metai- 
btfgf.  As  fiur  aa  we  can  jodge  from  the  colour,  which 
it  ^waya  green,  braaa  aeems  to  hare  been  constantly 
ooployed  where  in  other  natioiM  iron  woold  be.  The 
war^hanots  appear  to  be  entirely  of  tfao  fiomer  metal. 
Their  green  colour,  as  well  as  tiwir  shape,  and  the 
fohtaeas  and  deganee  of  thrir  wheels,  an  thoaght 
cttnty  to  tntficate  this.  The  arms,  moiMrrer,  of  the 
Emtians  ^pear  to  be  entirely  all  of  bran,  and  not 
0^  the  sword*,  but  the  bows  also,  and  quivers  are 
awe  i^it.  nese,  together  with  the  instrumentB  for 
catting  that  are  fomid  defncted  among  the  hiero^yph- 
ica  are  always  green.  In  the  in&n^  of  the  arts  and 
the  duBoilty  ol'  working  iron  might  long 
withhold  Uw  seeiet  wits  superiority  orer  copper  or 
bnmie ;  Imt  it  emioC  RMonuily  be  suppased  that  a 
nation  ao  fir  advanced,  and  ao  eminently  skilled  i»  the 
art  of  working  meCals  as  the  Egyptians,  ^onld  have 
temuoed  ignoraitf  of  its  nsr,  even  if  we  had  no  evi- 
dence of  its  havmi  been  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
other  people ;  and  we  eoostaut  employment  of  bronze 
vms  ana  imnlf  im  «tm  b  not  a  sufliirient  aigtuaent 
dieir  kaowMge  of  Iran,  rinee  we  find  the 
and  Romans  made  the  same  things  of  bronze, 
kmg  after  the  period  when  iron  was  onivenally  known. 
If  we  n^ect  this  view  of  the  qnestion,  we  mast  come 
A  aaci  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Egyp^ns  poMessed 
an  art  of  hardening  copper  and  bronxe  which  is  now 
loe:  to  the  wofU.  Hie  ^1  of  the  Kgyptiana  in  com- 
peonding  metals  is  abtmdsntly  proved  by  the  vases, 
nuniB,  arms,  and  fanplements  ofbronze  discovered  at 
Thebes :  and  the  nomerona  methods  they  adopted  for 
wvingthe  compositioR  of  bronze  by  a  judicioaa  mix- 
tare  4rf  alloya,  an  shown  in  the  many  qualities  of 
tte  m&A.  Thn  had  even  the  secret  of  giving  to 
buBie  «c  \am  nades  a  certain  degree  of  Maatid^, 
as  be  seen  m  the  dagger  of  the  Beriin  museum. 
Anatber  remaikabfe  fcatore  in  tbnr  bnmxe  is  the  ra- 
riafsm'  1  it  offins  to  the  efiects  of  the  atmosphere ; 
some  cootimiing  smooth  and  bright,  though  buried  for 
ajRs;  and  since  exposed  to  the  damp  of  European 
aaate*.  (  WdJonsmt,  vtd.  3,  p.  S53.)  Other  lost  aits 
in  aKtalhagy  may  be  evidenced  bv  the  well<known 
Act,  tin*  the  Hdirew  l^islstor  inKrentiaHy  ascribes 
tolhe  I^fliliaD  rfcenrists  Uie  art  (rf*  making  gold  Uquid, 
■ad  of  letmring  it  ni  diet  state.  This  we  have  not 
power  to  do.  SdU,  however,  it  mnstbe'eonfessed, 
that  the  EgyjrtauM  cannot  properly  be  considered  aa  at 
any  time  acquainted  with  the  science  of  cheoustry ; 
tnatlt  they  were  eariy  made  aware  of  various  cbemi- 
cd  fieta,  and  many  and  indoMtable  proofs  of  this  have 
been  enlleeled  in  one  or  two  not  ineonaider^e  works 
dnoted  lathe  sobject.  Their  progress  in  tbm  manu- 
falne  ef  not  only  white  but  doomed  riass  may  tiao 
ha  m^ametd.  Senea  inloraw  us  that  uiey  made  arti- 
fitsd  C*"**  extiaMdinaiT  beauty.  {Epul.,  90.) 
They  had  a  method  of  puriying  nation,  end  of  ex- 
fa^Hpolarii  fion  einoers.  They  prepared  lime  by 
^  rwiijaisn  of  cakanoos  stones,  and  had  an  inti- 
■nnte  kaoaUfe  of  the  vsea  to  which  it  nay  be  applied, 
as  also  ikt  it  maim  ^  cubouata  of  tnda  caustic. 
I^Aaiya,  togeSm  wMi  Ihe  vftrioKe  and  WDy  odur 


■alts,  were  perfectly  known  to  them  They  made 
wine,  vinerar,  and  even  beer.  Their  method  of  em- 
balming, miatever  it  was,  ma^jr  be  reckoned  among 
the  endeuces  of  their  chemical  knowledge.  The 
statements  on  this  sabjeet  by  Hemdotos  and  Uiodoros 
£Hcuhia  are  veiy  unsatisft^oiy ;  ud  thne  ia  reason 
to  believe,  as  it  was  the  object  of  the  embalmers  to 
shroud  their  art  in  mystery,  that  those  writers  were 
either  totally  deceived,  or,  at  least,  that  the  mummify- 
ing drag  was  artfully  concealed  from  their  knowledge. 
Anotlier  important  branch  of  the  domestis  arts  was 
Pettey,  in  which  the  £gy;^aiia  displayed  a  skill  not 
at  all  iniiBriorto  that  of  ue  ureeb ;  and  they  who  sup- 
pose that  graceful  forms  in  pottery,  porodiwn,  bronze, 
or  even  more  precious  materials,  were  indigenous 
to  Greece  alone,  will  find  many  things  to  andeceive 
them  in  the  paintings  of  Egypt.  The  country  poe- 
sessed  a  speeiea  of  clay  extremely  well  adapteii  to  - 
this  purpose,  and  which  is  still  found  there.  {Rey~ 
nter,  Eccnomiet  dea  Egypt.,  p.  S74.)  Coptos  was 
the  chief  sent  of  this  branch  of  industry,  as  Keft 
(or  Kuff),  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  is  at  the  present 
day.  The  vasea  thus  mana&ctuied  served  for  hold- 
ing the  water  of  the  Nile,  to  which  they  wore  believed 
to  impart  an  agreeable  coolness,  an  opinion  that  pro- 
vails  even  in  modem  times.  Besidea,  however,  being 
applied  to  hMlsehold  purposes,  they  were  used  aiso  for 
iikB  purpose  of  holduig  the  nranunies  of  the  sacied 
aidmals,  au^  aa  Ihe  Uds  and  others.  The  vases 
depicted  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  are  sometimes 
adorned  with  the  most  brilliant  colours.  Aa  to  tbe 
elegance  of  form  and  ornament  in  domestic  and  other 
articles,  the  Egyptians  can  stand  cmnpariaon  with  any 
other  nation  of  antiquity,  the  Grceka  not  excepted. 
Their  couches  and  seats  mi^  serve  «s  pattema  even 
for  our  ovm  ;  thrir  sihrer  tripods,  benitiftU  baaketa, 
and  distaffs,  m  we  see  thera  in  palntinga,  were  known 
even  in  the  days  of  the  Odyssey  (4,  128),  and  that 
musical  instruments  exceed  those  of  modem  times  in 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  their  shape.  Those  who 
wish  to  examine  more  fiilly  into  Una  branch  of  our 
subject  are  refinred  to  RoaeUini's  great  work,  or  the 
more  accessible  one  of  Wilkinson.  The  producUona 
of  the  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths  of  Thebes  are  ex- 
hibited by  RosHlini,  and  they  fully  demonstrate  the  , 
high  pitch  of  refinement  to  which  they  had  brought 
the  working  of  the  precious  metals.  He  exhilnts  gol^ 
and  silver  tureens,  uma,  vasea,  banqueting  cups,  dte., 
of  the  most  exquisitdy  beautifitl  wariDnanship,  and  of 
the  most  tastenil  as  well  as  elegant  feims.  In  sur- 
veying thera,  the  clasncal  reader  will  be  convinced 
that  Homer  drew  little  on  his  imagination  in  describing 
the  gift  of  ^te  made  to  Helen  by  ^  wife  of  the 
Egyptian  kmg  Thone.  But  Homer  ascribes  still 
more  extraordinary  wonders  to  the  goldsmiths  of  the 
same  time.  They  must  have  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
most  skilful  mechanical  clockwork  with  the  workman- 
ship of  girid ;  fiir  he  describes  giMen  statues,  thrones, 
ano  fbcSstools  moving  ibout  aa  if  instinct  with  lifb. 
It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  we  had  made,  at  the 
present  day,  little  or  periiaps  no  improvement  on  tbe 
forms  of  the  vases  and  vesaela  to  which  we  have  above 
referred,  and  that  an  Egyptian  buffet  or  sideboard,  with 
all  itsdetwla,  not  excluding  dishes,  plates,  knives,  mid 
spoons,  near  four  thousand  years  ago,  bore  a  atrUung 
resemUuice  to  die  aicMwards  of  modem  palaces  and 
villas.  Still  farther,  a  survey  of  the  trades  and  manu- 
factures of  Egypt,  as  afforded  by  tbe  ancient  paintings, 
exhilrits,  in  a  great  degree,  tbe  same  tools,  implements, 
and  processes,  as  are  employed  in  woikahops  and 
manufactories  at  the  present  day.  The  whole  process 
of  maau&eturing  silk  and  cotton,  with  all  its  detuls  of 
reeling,  canlins,  weaving,  c^ng,  and  patterning,  may 
be  more  espeoa^nsnwd.  (Jnrtig*  Quarterly  Hi' 
new,  No.  si,  p.  809,  Mfq.) 
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16.  Tmie  of  Egypt. 

Natun  hu  deHtined  Egypt,  by  its  pToductB,it8  goi- 
etii  character,  and  ita  geographical  position,  for  one  of 
the  principal  trading  countries  of  the  g\rbe.  Neither 
the  despotinn  under  which  it  hsa  groaned  for  centu- 
riea,  nor  the  bloody  feuds  and  wars  of  which  it  has  so 
often  been  the  aceae,  have  operated,  for  any  length  of 
time,  to  deprive  It  of  these  advantages  ;  the  purposes 
ctf  Nature  may  be  impeded,  but  they  cannot  be  wholly 
destroyed.  The  ntuation  of  Egypt,  a  fertile  district, 
abounding  in  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  between  the 
arid  deserts  of  Asia  and  Afnca,  has  in  ail  ages  given 
it  a  value  which,  in  another  position,  it  could  not  nave. 
From  the  time  of  Jacob  to  the  present  day,  it  has  been 
the  granary  of  the  less  fertile  neighbouring  countries. 
The  natur^  facilities  for  internal  communication  were, 
at  an  earljr  period,  increased  by  the  formation  of  canals, 
which  united  the  Tarioiu  anna  of  the  river  that  bbund 
or  flow  through  the  Delta.  From  Syeae  to  about  laL 
31°  north  there  ia  one  uninterrapted  boat-navigation, 
which  is  seldom  impeded  for  want  of  water.  This  con- 
veyance of  articles  up  the  stream  is  favoured  at  cer- 
tain seasons  1^  the  steady  winds  from  the  north.  A 
description  of  the  Nile-bwt,  called  Baris,  is  given  by 
Herodotus  (3, 96).  One  of  the  great  national  festivals, 
that  of  Artemis  at  BubastiSfWaa  celebrated  during  the 
annual  inundation  ;  the  people,  in  boats,  sailed  Srom 
one  town  to  another,  and  their  numbers  were  increased 
by  the  inhabitants  of  every  town  that  was  visited.  As 
it  was  an  idle  time  for  the  agriculturists,  like  the  winter 
of  other  climates,  it  was  ^wnt  in  carousing  and  drunk- 
eoDesa.  The  qiuuiti^ofwine  consumed  w&s  immense, 
and  the  whole  of  U  was  procured  by  giving  in  exchange 
Egyptian  commodities.  The  Egyptians  were  never  a 
nation  of  sailors,  for  their  country  furnished  no  mate- 
rials for  building  large  vessels.  Till  the  time  of  Psam- 
metiehus,  foreigners,  though  allowed  to  trade  there, 
were  subject  to  many  strict  regulations,  and  were 
regarded  as  suspicious  persons.  Egypt,  being  a 
grain-country,  would  be  more  likely  to  receive  the 
visits  of  foreignem,  than  to  make,  herself,  any  active 
commercial  speculations.  The  later  Pharaohs,  after 
Psammetichus,  as  also  the  Ptolemies,  could  only  then 
build  fleets  when  the  woods  of  Phoenicia  were  under 
their  control ;  and  it  is  well-known  what  bloody  wars 
were  carried  on  for  the  ipossession  of  these  regions  be- 
tween the  Ptolemies  ana  S«leucidiB.  It  may  he  easily 
Inugiaed,  too^  that  the  l^rians  and  Sidonians  were 
never  anuous  to  make  the  Egyptians  a  maritime  peo- 
ple, even  if  the  latter  had  possused  the  inclination  to 
become  such.  The  true  reason  whjr  the  Eg^tiana ; 
forbade  all  foreigners  to  approach  their  coast,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  peculiar  clmracter  of  early  commerce. 
AU  the  nations  that  trafficked  on  the  Mediterranean 
wen  at  that  time  fnrates,  with  whom  the  carrying 
away  the  inhabitants  firam  the  coasts  and  selling  them 
for  uavm  had  become  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce. 
It  was  natural,  then,  that  a  people  who  had  no  ahips 
of  thor  own  to  oppose  such  visitants,  should  forbid 
them,  under  any  pretext,  to  approach  their  coasts. 
Passages  ooeur,  it  is  true,  in  the  andent  writers, 
wludi  render  it  doubtfiil  whether  there  were  not  some 
exceptions  to  what  haa  Just  been  renadwd.  Homer 
makes  Menelans  to  have  sailed  to  Egypt,  and  Diodo- 
rus  Siculua  mentiotu  a  maritime  city,  named  Thonis, 
to  which  he  assigns  a  great  antiqui^.  The  colonies, 
too,  that  are  said  to  have  sailed  fiom  Egypt  to  Greece, 
aa,  for  example,  those  of  Danaua  andCecrope,  suppose 
ka  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  navigation.  The  ques- 
t«m,  however,  admits  of  •  serious  consideration,  wheth- 
er the  PhmidciaDa  were  not  in  the«e  oases  the  agents  of 
commerce  and  transpoitatien.  The  reign  of  Psam- 
metichus and  his  succMsors  changed  tho  character  of 
the  Egyptians,  or  at  least  altered  tfae  old  and  seUled 
polity  of  the  countiy.   Foreign  merchants  were  sub- 


ject to  fewer  restraints  ;  the  exchange  of  Egyptian 
commodities  was  extended ;  and,  as  Herodotus  ex- 
pressly lemaiks,  wriculture  and  individual  wealUi 
were  never  so  mucn  improved  in  Egypt  as  under  this 
^tem  of  free  trade.    The  Egyptian  kings  now  ac- 
quired a  fleet,  the  materials  for  which,  or  the  vessels 
themselves,  they  could  procure  irom  the  Phtcnicians  or 
the  Greeks.    Neco,  the  successor  of  Psammetichus, 
and  tiie  conqueror  of  Jerusalem  {Herod.,  2, 1&9. — Com- 
pare ^ng»,  book  8,  ch.  23,  and  Jeremiek,  di.  46), 
formed  the  project  of  uniting  the  ^e  to  the  Red 
by  a  cansd :  tins  canal  was  not  completed  till  the  time 
of  Darius  I.,  the  Persian  king.    The  object  of  tho  Pha- 
raohs and  the  monarchs  of  Persia  was  to  fecilitate  the 
transportation  of  commodities  fiom  the  Red  Sea  to 
Egypt ;  for  the  Egyptians  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  receive  the  prothicts  of  India  and  Arabia  up  this 
gulf.    This  artificial  channel  was  neglected  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  navigating  the  northern  pait 
of  As  Red  Sea ;  it  existed  under  the  Ptolemies,  but 
a  land  conmiunication  was  also  formed  between  Cop- 
tos  and  the  ports  of  My'os-hormos  and  Berenice  on  the 
gulf,  and  this  remained  for  a  long  time  the  great  com- 
mercial road  between  the  western  and  the  eastern 
world.    In  Upper  Egypt,  the  dty  of  Thebes  was  once 
the  centre  of  commerce  for  Afiica  and  Arabia ;  under 
iu  colossal  porticoes  and  market-bouses,  the  wares  of 
southern  Africa,  and  the  products  of  Arabia  and  India, 
were  collected.   Its  fame  nad  spread,  prtdiably  through 
the  Phcenician  traders,  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems  {H.,  9, 381).    A  modem  traveller,  Denon, 
standing  among  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  could  feel  and 
comprehend  the  advantages  of  its  situation :  he  could 
compute  the  nundier  of  oays'  joum^  which  separated 
him  from  the  towns  of  Arabia,  the  emporium  of  Mo- 
roe,  and  the  cities  of  central  Africa.    In  the  mount- 
ains oast  of  Thebes,  the  precious  metals  were  once 
found :  the  mines  were  worked  by  prisoners  of  war 
or  by  slaves.    Agatharchides,  a  Greek  geographer, 
{Geogr.  Gr.  Min.,  vol.  1,  p.  212,  ei.  Hudaon),  in  the 
time  of  the  sixth  Ptolemy,  visited  these  mines,  of 
which  he  has  given  a  most  exact  description.  I^us 
Thebes  possessed,  in  the  precious  metals,  one  of  those 
articles  of  commerce  which  invite  strangers.  Mem- 
phis, in  Lower  Egypt,  was  the  centre  of  commerce 
when  Herodotus  visited  Egypt.    The  gold,  the  ivory, 
and  the  slaves  of  Africa,  toe  salt  of  the  desert,  wine 
imported  from  Greece  and  Phmnida  twice  a  year,  with 
the  products  of  India  and  Yemen,  were  collected  in 
this  market.    In  exchange,  the  merchants  received  the 
precious  metals,  grain,  and  linen  (or  perhaps  cotton) 
cloths,  which  Herodotus  compares  with  tiiose  of  Col- 
chis.  Amasis,  who  was  a  usurper,  and  a  prince  fond 
of  foreign  luxuries,  did  not  scruple  to  make  great  in- 
novations.   He  admitted  fbreignera  more  freely  into 
Lower  Egypt,  and  apponted  mueiatis,  on  the  Cano- 
pic  bwncb,  as  the  residence  of  the  Greek  merchants. 
He  carried  his  liberality  so  far  as  to  permit  non-iest- 
dent  Greeks  to  build  temples  to  their  national  gttds, 
and  use  the  precincts  as  maritet-plsces ;  several  Ionian 
and  Dorian  cities  of  Asia,  togeuier  with  the  town  of 
Mytilene,  built  a  noble  temple,  called  the  HeUenium, 
ai^,  by  their  joint  votes,  appointed  the  superintendents 
of  the  market  and  the  commercial  establishment. 
S<»ne  other  Greek  towns  also  followed  their  exampte. 
(Z<on;'s  Aw.  Geogr.,  p.  64,  Mff .  —  Hetren's  Jdeen, 
vtri.  ^  pt.  S,  p.  373,  teqq.) 

17.  Slyle  of  EgyptUM  Art. 

The  same  veneration  for  ancient  usage  and  the  stern 
regulations  of  the  priesthood,  which  foibade  any  inno- 
vation in  the  fonnof  Uiehaituuifiauze,paitieiuaTly  in 
subjects  connected  witti  religion,  nstterad  the  genina 
of  the  Egyptian  artiati,  and  prevented  iu  development. 
The  same  formal  outline,  the  same  attitudes  and  poa- 
tures  of  the  bod;,  the  •ame  cmvenUonid  mode  of  Tep- 
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resenting  the  difleKnt  parts,  vten  adhered  to  at  the 
btdt  aa  at  the  earficM  ptaiods. .  No  improvements, 
WnWiigftimi  mTp— *™  andobaerration,  were  admit- 
ted inutmoda  of  dmring  the  figaie;  no  attempt  waa 
Bade  to  copy  nKtme,  or  to  gin  sn^r  action  to  the 
Gzabs.  Certain  Toles,  certain  modeU,  bad  been  eatab- 
Eahed  by  bw,  and  the  bulty  ooneeptioiu  of  eariier 
timea  were  copied  and  perpetuated  \j  every  anceessive 
artist.  Egyptian  bas-relief  appears  to  have  been,  in 
its  ori^n,  a  mne  copy  of  painting,  its  piedecesaor. 
The  first  attempt  to  represent  the  ^farea  of  the  goda, 
sacred  emUsms,  and  ottier  subjecta,  conrasted  in  paint- 
iiifsiDiple  outlines  of  them  on  aflat  sorfiuw,  the  detaila 
bemg  afttfwsrd  pot  in  with  ctdoor.  But,  in  process  of 
tioK.  these  fitrms  were  traced  on  stone  with  a  too),  and 
the  iBtensediate  space  between  the  vaiioos  figmes 
being  afterward  cut  away,  the  once  level  snrftce  as- 
smned  the  sypeannite  of  a  bas-relief.  It  was,  in  ftrt, 
a  pietBiial  Tepcsentatioo  on  ^ne,  which  is  evidently 
tbe  dBuaeler  of  ail  the  bas-ieliefs  on  Egyptian  monu- 
maUM,  amA  whidi  readily  accoonts  for  the  imperfect 
•RBigmieot  of  their  fignres.  Deficient  in  conception, 
and^dwve  aU,  in  a  proper  knowledge  of  groapuig,  they 
were  unable  to  fonn  those  comlnnations  which  ^ve 
tras  I  ipniaiaiiii  Every  pietnre  was  made  up  o(  iso- 
htod  ports,  |Mt  tagattier  according  to  soow  Bsneral 
nedam,  hat  wiilauul  tiannany  or  preconcmvea  ^bct. 
Tlw  h"-""  faee,tlie  whole  body,  and  everything  they 
istndiHed,  wem  composed,  in  Uie  same  manner,  of 
sepante  meeabersi,  pbeed  togeUier  one  by  one,  aecord- 
iiv  to  their  icbtrve  ntuations :  the  eye,  the  nose,  and 
ams  featnies,  con^Mised  a  &ee ;  but  the  expresrion 
of  fasGD^andpaasuxis  was  entirely  wanting;  and  the 
comtamnoealthe  kiiw,  vrtiethar  barging  an  enemy's 
]d>alanx  in  the  heat  ofbattie,  or  peaceably  offiiring  in- 
cense in  a  somlm  teKpIe,  presented  the  same  onuine, 
and  tbe  same  ipsnnnate  loot  Hie  pecniiarity  of  the 
front  view  of  an  eye,  intmdnced  in  a  profile,  is  thna  ao- 
ceiaited  fiir;  it  was  tbe  ndinaiy  repKseatation  of  that 
ieatoie  added  to  a  mitfle,  and  no  aJknrance  was  made 
fea^rdMngaintbepcisiticNkof  thehead.  Itwasthe 
noe  Witt  Aapen.  xhe  figare  was  first  drawn,  and 
the  dripeiy  waatnan  added,  not  as  a  part  of  the  whole, 
batB  They  had  no  ^mistbI  conception, 

no  pnvions  idea  of  the  effect  reqnired  to  distinguish 
the  vrazrior  or  the  priest,  beyond  the  impression  re- 
cnrad  from  eostome,  or  from  the  subject  of  which  they 
Smaedapart;  and  tfie  same  figure  was  dressed  accord- 
iBgtoAeflfaaiaclaritwaaiiitmdedtoperferm.  Every 
pMtian  «f  a  picton  was  ewicdved  vy  itself,  uid  in- 
setted as  it  was  wsotcd  to  complete  the  scene;  and 
when  tbe  waBs  of  a  binlding,  wtiere  a  subject  was  to 
be  drawn,  bad  been  accnrat^  ruled  with  squares,  the 
figorea  were  tinedaeed,  and  fitted  to  this  mechanical 
aningwiiitf  The  memben  were  appended  to  the 
body,  mi  these  squares  regulated  their  form  and  dis- 
tribotia*,  mt  iriattever  posture  they  might  be  placed. 
In  the  psntings  of  the  tombs,  greater  license  was  al- 
lowed in  the  1  spresentation  of  subjects  tfJating  to  pri- 
*iie  life,  tbe  trades,  or  the  manners  and  occupations 
•f  the  people ;  and  some  indications  of  perspective  in 
Ae  pootioD  of  the  fignrea  may  occasioaBUy  be  ob- 
BRved;  bat  Ihs  attempt  was  imperftet,  and,  probably, 
toaa  Egypliaa  eye,niipleasing;  for  sueh  is  the  force 
•f  Wat,  taaC,  even  where  nature  is  eopled,  a  oonven- 
tisnal  a^le  is  aooietimes  prefened  to  a  more  accurate 
wwfai  i<iliMi.  In  the  battle  scenes  on  the  temples 
oiThebea,  sofne  of  the  figures  representing  the  mon- 
ies pmaatBg  the  fiying  enemy,  despatching  a  hostile 
(Ua  with  bw  awora,  and  drawing  his  Ixnr,  as  Us 
Iwan  cany  laa  ear  over  tlte  proaUafe  bodies  of  the 
«l»,a« fawn  witt  nmdi  spuit;  but  atill  the  same 
invcifeetiMs  of  atyla  and  wast  of  tnilh  are  observed ; 
tfwre  is  adaa,  bat  no  senttnient,  no  ezpmsion  of  the 
passions,  orfifiiin  the  featoies.  In  the  representation 
sf  aaiinals  Acj  appear  ncM  to  have  been  reetiietod  to 


the  came  rigid  style ;  but  genius  once  cramped  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  make  any  great  effort  to  rise, 
or  to  succeed  m  the  lUtempt;  and  the  same  union  of 
parts  into  a  wbde,  the  aame  preference  for  profile,  are 
obsorvable  in  these  as  in  the  boman  figure.  It  must, 
however,  be  allowed,  that,  in  general,  the  character  and 
form  of  animals  were  admiru>ly  portrayed  ;  the  parts 
were  put  together  with  greater  truth  ;  and  the  same 
Ucense  was  not  resorted  to  as  in  the  shoulders  and 
other  portions  of  the  human  body.  {WUkauon,  vol. 
a,  p.9eS,$eqq.) 

18.  Egyptian  Archiieciurt. 

The  earliest  inhatntants  of  Egypt  appear  to  have 
been  of  Troglodytic  halrits,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
have  inhabitea  caves.  The  mountain  ranges  on  either 
side  of  the  stream  would  eanly  mpply  than  with 
abodes  of  tins  kind.  Prom  the  site  of  andent  Mem- 
phis, until  we  ascend  the  Nile  beyond  Thebes,  these 
monntuns  are  composed  of  stratified  limestone,  full  of 
organic  remains.  Such  rocks,  it  is  well  known,  abound 
in  natural  caverns  in  all  eastern  countries ;  and  although 
no  cavities  are  now  found  in  Egypt  that  do  not  bear 
marks  of  human  skill,  we  have  no  tight  to  assert  that 
it  was  not  in  many  Cases  merely  called  in  for  the  aid 
(rf  nature,  to  smooth  and  embeuish  abodes  originally  , 
provided  by  her.  Much  of  this  rock,  too,  was  of  a 
nighly  sectile  and  friable  nature,  and  easily  worked, 
therefore,  by  the  hand  of  man.  When  the  natural 
caverns  then  became  insuffinent  for  the  growing  pop- 
nlation,  the  artificial  formation  of  others  would  be  no 
ififficolt  task.  With  the  demand,  the  skill  of  woik- 
manddp  would  naturally  increase ;  harder  Umestoite 
would  M  vroiked,  then  the  ffin^  but  finable  sandstones 
of  the  quarries  of  Selseleh,  and,  finally,  the  hard  and 
imperishable  rock  th^  still  bears  the  name  of  the  city 
of  Syene.  To  understand  fully  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  erection  of  such  enormous  works  by  tbe  Egyp- 
tians, as  sUJl  astonish  and  hare  fin  ages  astonishetfue 
worid,  we  must  investigate  otberdrcnmstances  bendea 
those  of  climate  and  position.  Tbe  government  of 
E^pt  was  monarchic^  from  the  very  earliest  date ; 
and  a  monarchical  and  despotic  government,  if  it  be 
only  stable,  is  incontestiWy  more  favourable  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  magnificent  structures  than  one  more  free. 
Hence  one  cause  (or  the  vast  structures  of  Egypt 
The  population,  too,  of  the  ooontiy  waa  probably  re- 
dundant beyond  any  modem  parallel.  Considered  as 
a  grain  country  alone,  it  waa  capable  of  supporting  a 
population  three  times  as  great  as  one  of  equal  extent 
m  a  less  favoured  clunate.  It  produces,  besides,  those 
tropical  plants  which  yield  more  fruit  on  a  given  space 
of  ground  than  any  of  the  vegetables  of  tbe  temperate 
zone,  and  which  grow  where,  from  the  aridity  of  the 
soil,  the  cereal  gramina  cannot  ve^tate.  I>[Mne8tie 
animds,  too,  mtiltiply  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  pro- 
lific influence  of  the  waters  of  the  mie  is  said  to  extend 
to  the  human  race.  With  a  population  created  and 
supported  by  such  causes,  we  cannot  wonder  that  a 
government,  commanding  without  fear  of  accountabil- 
ity the  whole  resoorces  of  the  country,  could  project 
and  execute  works,  at  which  the  richest  and  most  pow- 
erful nations  of  modem  times  would  hesitate.  Many 
causes  must  have  conspired  to  induce  the  abandoiunent 
of  the  cavern  habitations  of  the  early  inhabitants.  Be. 
sides  the  necessity  which  existed  of  providing  recep- 
tacles for  the  embabned  bodies  of  tbe  dead,  and  for 
which  purpose  these  csvems  would  admirably  answer, 
a  growing  and  improving  petals  could  not  long  endure 
to  be  shut  op  in  rocky  grottoes  during  the  inundatiim, 
or  to  pmsue  th«r  agncnltural  labours  at  other  aeasons, 
fkr  fkim  a  fixed  abode.  A  remedy  for  these  incon- 
veniences was  found  in  the  erection  of  mounds  in  the 
plain,  and  quays  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  exceeding 
in  elevation  its  utmost  rise,  and  extended  with  the  in- 
crease of  population  until  they  could  contain  important 
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dtiea.  Such  artificial  mounda  are  attll  to  be  seen 
fbrtning  the  baais  of  all  the  important  niinathat  exi^. 
When  we  consider  the  remai^able  dull  exhibited  by 
the  Egyptians  in  the  art  of  stooe^tting,  manifested, 
too,  at  the  most  remote  period  to  which  we  can  tiace 
them  hiatoriealfy,  we  cannot  bat  ascribe  this  charac- 
teristic taste  to  stHDethiag  in  Huar  original  hatnts. 
The  first  necessities  of  their  ancestors  must  have  given 
this  impulse  to  the  national  genius,  and  determined  the 
character  which  their  architocAure  manifests,  down  to 
the  latest  period  of  their  existence,  not  merely  as  an 
independent  nation,  but  as  a.  separate  people.  In  the 
same  my  that  the  tyriaiw,  and  the  infaab^nts  of  I^- 
estine,  owed  to  their  oedar  finvsti  thor  taste  and  Aill 
in  the  workmanship  of  wood,  the  Egyptians  derived 
from  their  original  mode  of  life,  from  uieir  abundant 
quarries,  and  irom  the  facili^  they  found  in  excavating 
the  locks  into  dwellings,  the  taste  for  the  workmanship 
of  stone  which  distinguishes  them ;  and  this  taste  ex- 
j^ains  the  hi^  degree  of  peribction  they  attained  in 
this  art.  In  inquiring  into  the  origin  and  principles  of 
Enptian  architecture,  certain  prominent  characters 
stme  UB  at  once  that  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  plans 
and  great  outlines  of  iheir  buildings  are  remarkable 
for  simplicity  and  sameness,  however  divainfied  they 
may  be  in  decoration  and  ornament.  Openings  are 
extremely  rare,  end  the  interior  of  their  temples  ia  as 
daA  as  the  primitive  caverns  themselves ;  so  that, 
when  within  tncm,  it  is  difficult  to  disUngoish  between 
an  excavation  and  a  building ;  the  pillars  are  of  enor- 
mous diameter,  and  resemble  in  their  proportions  the 
masses  left  to  support  the  roofs  of  mines  and  quarries. 
Nay,  their  hypostyle  balls  are  almost  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  this  kind  of  excavation ;  the  portals,  porticoes, 
and  doors  are  enclosed  in  masses,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  the  entrance  of  a  cave ;  and 
the  roofi  of  vast  stones,  lying  horizontally,  could  hare 
been  imitated  from  no  shelter  erected  in  the  open  air. 
All  the  buildings  yet  existing  between  Benderah  and 
Syene  are  constructed  of  a  kind  of  sandstone,  fiimished 
in  abundance  by  the  quarries  of  the  adjacent  country. 
This  stone  is  composed  of  qoartzose  grains,  usually 
uiuted  by  a  calcareous  cemanL  Its  cglran  gray- 
idi,  ydlowisb,  or  even  almost  white ;  some  have  a 
slight  tinge  of  rose  colour,  and  others  various  veins  of 
diflerent  uades  of  yellow.  But  when  forming  a  part 
of  the  mass  of  a  building,  they  piodnce  an  almost  uni- 
form effect  of  colour,  namely,  a  light  gray.  One  great 
advantage  connected  with  ttiis  species  of  stone  is  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  wrQU|^ ;  and  the  mode  of 
its  aggregation,  and  the  uniformity  of  its  structnie,  ao 
far  from  resisting,  offer  the  greatest  fodlities  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  hieroglyphic  ana  symbolic  sculptures.  The 
obelisks  and  statues,  on  the  oUier  hand,  wnich  adorned 
the  approaches  and  entrances  of  the  aandatme  struc- 
tures, were  made  of  a  more  costly  and'enduring  aub- 
atance,  the  nanite  of  Syene,  the  Cataracts,  and  Ele- 
phantine. The  most  important  of  the  rocks  of  this 
specie*  is  the  rose-granite,  remarkaMe  for  the  beauty 
of  its  cdours,  the  la^  uza  of  its  crystals,  its  baldness 
and  durability.  A  part  of  the  monuments  which  have 
been  made  of  it  have  been  preserved  almost  uninjured 
for  many  centuries.  The  mode  of  building  among  the 
Egyptians  was  very  peculiar.  They  placed  in  Uieir 
columns  rude  stones  upon  each  oUier,  after  merely 
■monthing  the  sorfoces  of  coirtact,  and  the  flgme  of 
the  column,  with  all  tU  dcc<»ndioni,  waa  finished  after 
it  was  set  up.  In  their  walls,  the  ontar  and  inner 
surfecee  of  the  stones  were  also  left  trnfinished.  to  be 
reduced  to  shape  by  one  general  process,  after  the 
whole  mass  had  been  erected.  Of  the  private  archi- 
tecture  of  the  Egyptians,  but  few  remains  have  come 
down  to  us.  It  was  composed  chiefly  of  perishable 
materials,  namely,  of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun :  those 
burned  in  a  kiln  being  rarely  raifdoyed,  oicept  in  damp 
■itautinu    The  aieh  appeaii  to  han  been  known  to 


;  the  Egyptians  at  a  veiy  eariy  period.  It  consisted  of 
I  brick,  as  appears  from  mqpuments,  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1640  before  our  era,  and  of  stone  in  B.C.  600. — 
Before  concluding  this  head  it  may  not  be  unimportant 
to  remark,  that  the  Greek  orders  of  architecture,  more 
e^Mcially  the  Doric  and  Corinthian,  can  all  be  traced 
to  Egyptian  originals.  (De*eriptien  i£  VEgypte,  %.  1, 
2,  3,  &c.  —  Qualrenere  de  Qutncy,  ie  tArauieeture 
Egyptienne.  — American  QuarUrlif  Rev.,  No.  9,  p.  1, 
teqq. — Willdntvn,  vol.  2,  p.  S6,  aeqq. ;  vd.  3,  p.  316, 
«??■) 

JElIa,  I.  Gens,  a  celebrated  Plebeian  house,  of  which 
there  ware  various  branches,  BuA  as  the  Pa^  Z^ukme, 
Ttibenma,  GiM,  dtc.— 11.  The  wifo  of  Sylla.  (Ptui.j 
Kit  Syliy-m.  P«Am,  of  the  family  of  the  Tuberoa, 
and  wife  of  the  Emperor  Claudiaa.  She  was  repudi- 
ated, in  order  to  mue  way  for  Meoaalina.  {Suelon.f 
Claud.,  26.) — IV.  Lex,  a  law  proposed  by  the  tribune 
.lElius  Tubero,  and  enacted  A.U.C.  569,  for  sending 
two  colonies  into  Bruttium.  (£ni.*  34,  68.) — ^V.  An- 
other, commonly  called  Lex  Mlat  et  FltMuu  TbmM 
were,  in  fact,  two  separate  laws,  though  they  are  some- 
times joined  by  Cicero.  The  Jirtt  (Lex  £iia)  waa 
brought  forward  br  the  consul  Q.  JE&aB  P«tu8,  A.U.C. 
&86,  and  ordained,  th^  wben  the  comitia  were  to  be 
held  for  passing  laws,  the  magistrates,  or  the  augurs 
by  their  authon^,  might  take  observaUcmB  from  tfaa 
heavens,  and,  if  the  omens  were  unfavourable,  might 
prevent  or  dissolve  the  assemUy.  And  also,  that  any 
other  magistrate  of  equal  or  greater  mthority  than  he 
who  presided,  might  declare  that  he  had  beard  thunder 
or  seen  lightning,  and  in  this  way  put  off  the  assemUy 
to  someouer  time. — Tboteeond  (Lex  Furia  orFueia), 
proposed  either  by  the  consul  Furius,  or  by  one  Fusius 
or  Fufius,  was  passed  A.U.C.  6L7,  and  ordained  that 
it  should  not  be  lawful  to  Muot  km  on  any  £e>/aatii«. 
—VI.  Sentia  Lae^  bioof^  forward  by  the  consuls 
iElius  and  Sentina,  and  raacted  A.U.C.  796.  It  or- 
dained that  no  slave  who  had  ever,  for  the  sake  of  a 
crime,  been  bound,  puUicly  whipped,  tortured,  or 
branded  in  the  face,  ^though  need  by  his  master,  diould 
obtain  the  freedom  of  the  ci^,  but  should  always  remain 
in  the  elaas  of  the  dsdtfn,  who  were  indeed  ftee,  but 
could  not  aspire  to  the  advantages  of  Roman  dtfatena. 
(Suet.fAM^.,40.) — VII.  A  name  given  to  various  eitisB, 
either  repaired  or  built  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  whoM 
family  name  was  .£lius. — VIIl.  CamtohtuL,  a  name 
given  to  Jerusalem  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  when  he 
rebuilt  the  city,  fnnn  his  own  fiunily 'title  iElius,  and 
also  ftmn  bis  erecting  wtthtn  that  tn^  a  temple  to  Ju- 
{Htor  Capitoliinis.   ( Ttd.  Hierosdyma.) 

jElianus,  I.  a  Greek  writer,  wno  flourished  about 
the  middle  (hT  the  second  centnry  of  our  era.  He  com- 
posed  a  treatise  on  military  tactics,  which  he  dedica- 
ted to  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  Arcerius  and  Meursius,  Logd.  Bat.,  16IS,4to.~II. 
Ciaudiua,  a  native  of  Pneneste,  who  flomiBhed  during 
the  reigns  of  Heliosabalns  and  Alexander  Sererua 
(31ft-SW  A.D.).  AlthoQ^  bom  in  Italy,  and  of  Latin 
paroits,  and  dmost  constantly  residins  within  the  lim* 
Its  of  his  native  country,  fae  novertbeTess  acquired  so 
complete  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  Greece,  that 
PhikMtratUB,  if  his  testin»»iy  be  worth  quoting,  makes 
him  worthy  of  bring  compared  with  the  purest  Atticists, 
while  Suidas  states  that  he  obtained  ute  aniellations 
of  MeA/^do}7oc  ("  Honcnr-voiced"),  and  lUMyXuinos 
(*'  Honey-tongued").  He  appears  to  have  beoi  a  man 
of  extensive  reading  and  considerable  infoimation. 
His  "  Various  History,"  HotK'Aii  'ieropia,  in  fourteen 
bodes,  is  a  collection  of  e]rt">cts  from  differait  works, 
themes  very  probably  wbidi  be  composed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ezerdring  liimself  in  the  Gi«cian  tongue,  and 
which  his  heirs  very  indiscreetiy  gave  to  the  worid. 
These  extracts  may  be  r^arded  as  the  eariiest  on  the 
Hat  4^  Ana.  Ha  Various  Histoiy  of  £lian  evinces 
neteher  taste,  judgment,  nor  power*  of  eritieal  discrim- 
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wrinn  ItidiefdunttoatteotioiiiMUoniteliaiiiig 
pteaemd  fiooi  Miwlou  aome  fiagmntfl  of  aatbors,  the 
Tamt  of  wboM  worica  are  lost.    Jt  U  to  be  reirretted 
Ifaat  .iQiaa,  instead  of  giTing  Umm  extracU  in  taa  lui- 
gtUM  ofths  writscB  itmnuelves,  ha*  Ukou^  fit  to  u- 
lay  Uum  in  a^azbof  his  own.    JEUut  compoMdahw 
»  pretended  hutoij  of  animals,  Iltpi  ^wuf  /^onrror, 
ID  aevMttaea  books,  each  of  which  is.  aubdirided  into 
amall  chapttm.   Ttda  etiological  compilation  is  full  of 
absurd  stoiia^  iatemiiiiglM  ooeanonsUy  with  int«>- 
eating  notioea.   To  this  same  wiitw      who  ttcnbeA 
twemy  efiMlaMao  nml  aAixa  {'Aypouuxal  intaivJuiS} 
whicbjumem  my  little  interest,   ^lian  lod  a  lile  of 
ceSbtty,  Mid  dM  at  tine  age  of  60  yean  or  over.  l%e 
Aett  editiaaa  of  the  Vaiiona  Histoiy  are,  that  of  Gro- 
nffTuw,  AmsC^dCo,  1732,  S  vols.,  and  that  of  Kulinius, 
Lipa.,  8«o,  1380^  S  nda.    Tbe  beat  eifition  of  the  His- 
tarr  of  Aatmala  u  that  of  P.  Jacobs,  I^is.,  Sro,  1784. 
— fU^  IV.   (FidL  Supplement.) 

.i£uDs,anaiiiecaaimiNi  to  many  Rmnans,  and  mark- 
ing also  tbe  pleb^an  hooae  of  the  .£iiL  ( Yid.  JEXa. 
h)  The  most  noted  indxndaals  that  bore  this  name 
were, 
that  the 

4,6t>-^  _  ^ 

self  to  be  campted  by  Statins  Albios.  ( Cic.  pro  Sext^ 
81.) — Itl.  SexXns  JClios  Catoa,  an  eminent  Roman 
lawrer,  w\id  lived  in  the  nxtb  century  from  the  Soxmo- 
datum,  of  the  city.    He  filled  in  succesnon  Ui«  offices 
of  BdOe,  consul,  and  censor,  and  gave  his  name  to  a 
part  of  the  Roooan  law.    Wlian  Cneiua  Flaviua,  the 
deifc  of  Appios  Oaudina  Cwcus,  had  made  known  to 
the  peopla  the  fimna  to  be  obeerved  in  prosecuting 
lawsnts,  and  the  d^s  upon  which  actions  could  be 
bfaogbt,tlispatnaaaa,  irritated  at  thia,  oonthved  new 
fimns  of  pfooess,  and,  to  prev-ent  their  being  made  pub- 
Gc,  Axpceand  than  in  writing  by  certain  secret  marica. 
^wss  /bms,  however,  were  BubsequehUy  publiahed 
liy  .fUns  GUns,  and  Us  book  was  named  Ju»  .Miior 
mm,  as  that  of  flaviiw  was  etvled  Jaa  fTnisRMiM. 
Eaiiiiia  nltm  UiB,  OD  afCTTWi*  of  lue  kiKnrfedffe  of  the 
dtS  law,  ^pngie  ct^dmtu*  homo,  "  «  mnaricddy  wise 
nu.'*  {Cic^  de  Ora/.,  1,  45.)    Notwithstanding  tbe 
opianiM  of  Gn>Cias  and  Bertzwid,  MXimm  must  m  le- 
ganled  as  the  anthor  of  the  work  entitled  TriparlUa 
£ln.  which  is  eo  styled  ftooa  its  cootanuiw,  lat.  The 
lexi  orthe  law.    Sd.  Ite  tntacprsCation.  Sd.  The  Ar- 
fifS(l>a,artbe&nnatoba  olwerved  in  gmng  to  law. 

OH  noaVrxng  the  eonaulahip,  became  ro- 
nnfciUefatbB  ■iiernrr  ranplicilT  of  his  mannera,  eat- 
svfioD  earthen -reesels,  axkd  retusii^  the  silver  ones 
which  the^Slo^ma  depoties  offered  him.    When  oen- 
aor.  irith  Jf.  Cetbegu*.  he  a8«i«aed  to  the  senate  at 

ljJ^i^^a»n,,BdLaJin^  the  fiiwidaiif  defender  of 
Cfc™,  was  out  o^V »h«  "^^^J^ 

M^^ltefiiena  of  Str»bo.t<»whwnVir(nldedi- 

mTiVii.  Se^Boa  )  ^VII-  An  engrarei  on  precuua 

2L.  who  lirS^  in  the  fir-t  century  of  <««  era.  A 

«  Rnu«t  Uwyer.  m  t^^^^id  pupil  of  Papiman. 


^  *  beins  conmaiedto  a  atonny 

fiunun.    Vid.  E«n»thio& 
£ati4a  ux.  1. 


law  of  the  dictator  Mametcos 


iEmiliua,  A.U.C.  309,  ordaining  that  the  censota 
should  be  elected  as  before,  eveiy  five  years,  but  that 
their  power  should  continue  only  a  ;ear  and  a  half. 

4,  S4.— H.,  0,  33.)— II.  SiunAtano,  vtl  cOaria, 
a  sumptuary  law,  brought  farwaid  by  M.  j£milius  Le- 
pidus,  and  enacted  A.U.C.  675.  It  limited  tbe  kind 
and  quantity  of  meats  to  be  uied  at  an  entertain- 
ment iMacnl>.,SiU.,i,ia.~-~Aul.GtU.,i,3^.)  Plmy 
ascribes  this  law  to  M.  Scaurus  (8,  57). 

^hilIa,  I.  6eiu,  the  name  of  a  diatioguiahed  Ro- 
man family  among  the  patridana,  originally  written 
AuuLU.  (  Vtd.  Supplement.) — 11.  The  thira  daugh- 
ter of  L.  .£milius  Paullus,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Cann».  She  was  the  wife  of  the  elder  A&icanua,  and 
the  mother  of  the  c^bratod  Cornelia.  She  was  of  a 
mild  dieposition,  and  long  survived  ber  husband.  Hei 
jnoperty,  which  was  la^a,  was  ieheiUed  by  her  adopt- 
ed grandsMi  Afiieanns  the  Younger,  who  gave  it  to 
his  own  mother  F^iiia,  who  bad  been  dinmed  by  his 
own  fether  L.j£miliuB. — HI.  Lepida.  {Vid.  Lopida 
I.) — ^IV.  A  part  of  Italy,  extending  firom  Aximinum  to 
Plaoentia.  It  formed  one  of  the  later  aubdivirions  of 
the  countfy. — V.  Via  LepuU,  a  Roman  rood.  There 
wen  two  loads,  in  iact,  of  thia  name,  both  brandb 
ing  off  fiom  Mediolanum  (Mtlan)  to  the  eastern  and 
southern  extremities  of  the  province  of  Gisahnne  Oaol; 
the  one  leading  to  Verona  and  Aquileia,  the  laUer  to 
Placentia  and  Aiiminom.  The  same  name,  howev- 
er, of  Via  Emilia  Lepiifi,  waa  applied  to  both.  They 
were  made  by  M.  .£miliaa  L^ndns,  who  waa  con- 
sul A.U.C.  567,  in  continuation  of  the  Via  Flamin- 
ia,  which  had  been  carried  from  Rome  to  Arimi- 
num. — ^VL  Vita  Soutrt^  a  Ronan  xoad,  a  continuation 
of  the  Anr^ui  way,  from  Pisa  to  Dertona.  {Str^., 
217.) 

j^MiLiAKua,  I.  the  second  agnomen  of  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Africanus  the  yoonjier,  which  be  received  as 
being  the  sod  of  Pauhus  ^milius.  His  adoption  by 
the  elder  Africaiios  united  the  houses  of  the  Scipios 
and  ^ndtii. — ^11.  A  native  of  Maoritania,  who  was  gov- 
ernor of  Pannonia  and  Mcesia  under  Hostilianus  and 
Gallus.  Some  successes  over  the  bari>ariana  caused 
him  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  soldiers.  Gallus 
marched  against  him,  but  was  murdered,  together  with 
his  son  Volusianue,  by  his  own  soldiers,  who  went 
overto  the  «de  of  .^milianns.  The  reign  of  tbe  lat- 
ter, howevei^  waa  of  shmt  duiatioa.  Less  than  firar 
months  intervened  between  his  viototy  and  bis  fell. 
Valerian,  one  of  the  generals  of  Gallus,  who  had  been 
■ent  by  that  emperor  to  bring  the  legirais  of  Gaol  and 
Germany  to  liis  aid,  met  ^milianua  in  the  plains  of 
Spoletum,  where  the  latter,  like  Gallus,  was  murdered 
his  own  troops,  who  thereupoQ  went  over  to  Vale- 
nan.  {Zotimttt,  21,  p.  25,  aeqq. — Aurel.  Vict. — Eu- 
trop.,  9,  6.)— III.  A  prefect  of  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of 
GaUienos.  He  assumed  the  imperial  purple,  but  was 
defeated  by  Theodotus,  a  general  of  the  emperor's, 
who  sent  bim  pristHier  to  Rome,  where  he  was  stran- 
gled. (Treb.  Gait.,  TV.  Tyr.,  32.— £tt«ei.,  Mitt.  Ee- 
eUa.,7.y—lV.    (Vid.  Supplement.) 

jEaiLiua,  I.  Censoriuus,  a  cruel  tyrant  of  Sicily. 
A  perwm  named  Aruntius  Paterculus  having  given 
bim  a  biazai  bone,  intended  as  a  means  of  torture, 
vras  the  first  that  was  made  to  suffer  by  it.  Cmnpaie 
the  story  of  Phalaris  and  Ids  brazen  bull.  {Plut.,  ie 
Fort.  Rom.,  315.) — II.  L.,  three  times  consul,  and  the 
conqueror  of  the  Volsci,  A.U.C.  273.  (Liv.,  S,  42.)— 
III.  Mamercus,  once  consul  and  three  times  dictator, 
obtained  a  triomph  over  the  Fidenates,  A.U.C.  329. 
{Im.,  4,  16.)--IV.  Paulus,  fether  of  the  celebrated 
Paulas  iEmUiua.  Ha  was  one  of  tbe  consuls  slain 
at  Cannn.  (Lie.,  S3,  40.) — ^V.  Paulus  ^aeedonicus. 
{Vid.  Paulus  I.)— VI.  Scaurus.  {Vid.  Scaurus.)-. 
VIL  Lepidus,  twice  consul,  once  censor,  and  six  times 
Pontifex  Maximus.  He  was  also  Princepa  Senatua, 
and  guardian  to  Pt<demy  Epiphanes,  in  the  name  of 
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dia  Komin  people,  b  me  tlus  individual  to  whnn  k 
iMc  citwn  wae  given  when  a  youth  ctf  IS,  fiv  having 
saved  life  of  a  atizen,  an  alluBton  to  wUch  ia  made 
on  the  medals  of  the  .£miliau  famUy.  {Las.,  41, 42. 
~EpU.48.)—VIll.  Lepidue,  the  triumvir.  {Vid.  Le- 
pidos.) 
.£honIa.    Fid.  Hnmonia. 

JEitAtti*.,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Properlj  speaking, 
there  are  two  islaods,  and  hwiee  the  plural  form  of  the 
name  vrhidl  the  Greeks  applied  to  u>em,  al  HtBttxav- 
oat  (Pilkeaita).  This  latter  appdlation,  sccoiding  to 
Pliny  (3,  6),  was  not  derived  from  the  number  of  apu 
(iridvxot)  which  the  ialanda  were  anpposed  to  c<mtain, 
but  from  the  eaithm  cosils  or  barroM  {vtBoKiov,  ioho- 
him)  which  were  made  there.  The  Romans  called 
the  largest  of  the  two  islands  JSmtm,  mobably  from 
the  comet  which  they  fimnd  in  it.  .fnaria  was  a 
volcanic  island,  and  Vi^  {JEn.,  9,  716)  gives  it  the 
name  of  Inarime,  in  aecordanoe  with  the  oU  traditions 
which  made  the  body  of  I^phoeus  to  have  been  placed 
under  this  island  and  the  PhlegT«an  plain.  Homer, 
however  (£.,  3,  763),  describes  Typhoeua  as  lying  in 
Aiima  (i^  'AfAiumf).  The  modem  Bame  of  .£naria 
is  Uehia. 

JEnttk  or  MvMii^  a  town  of  Macedonia^  <m  the 
coast  of  the  Sinus  Thermucns,  northwest  fmok  Olyn- 
thue,  and  dmost  due  south  from  Hessalonica.  It 
waa  founded  by  a  cc4ony  of  Corinthians  and  Potid«- 
ans.  The  inhabitants  themselves,  however,  affected 
to  believe  that  .^!neae  was  its  fimnder,  and  oona»- 
queutly  oftrad  to  him  an  annual  aaeriiSce.  .£nea 
was  a  place  of  acane  importance  in  the  war  between 
the  Macedonians  and  Rmnans.  Soon  afterward,  how- 
ever, it  disappeared  from  history.  (iScymniw,  e.  637. 
— Lit).,  40, 4,  and  44, 10. — Strdw,  e^.  7.) 

JEmlitM,  I.  the  compsoioos  of  .£neas,  a  name 
pven  tiwm  in  Vi^,   (^Sn.,  1,  &c>— 11. 
descendants  of  .£neas,  an  ^tpellation  given  by  the 
poets  to  the  whole  Roman  nation.   Henoe  Vemw  is 
called  by  Lucretius  (1,  \),  MneaJtiM  gautrix. 

.£Hiit.a,  a  celebrated  Trojan  warrior,  son  of  Anchi- 
see  and  V^us,  whose  wuiderings  and  adventures  fi>rm 
the  sul^ect  of  Virgil's  ^n^,  and  from  whose  final 
settiement  in  Italy  the  Romans  traced  their  orisin. 
He  was  bom,  according  to  the  poets,  on  Mount  Ida, 
or,  as  some  legends  stated,  <m  the  banks  of  the  Sinu^ 
am  was  murtnied  bvlhe  Dryada  until  be  had  reached 
his  fifth  year,  when  he  was  brought  to  Anchises,  The 
remainder  of  his  eai^  lift  was  spent  voAfi  the  care  <A 
his  brother-in-law  Alcatbons,  in  the  ci^  of  Dardanus, 
lus  father's  place  of  residence,  at  the  foot  of  Ida.  He 
first  took  part  in  the  Trojan  war  when  Achilles  had 
deqxnled  him  ftf  hie  floeks  and  herds.  Priam,  how- 
ever, nve  him  «  cold  reoeptioB,  either  beeanee  the; 
great  Trojan  &milies  wen  at  variance  with  eadi  odtra, 
from  Ae  influence  of  ainbitioae  feelings,  or,  what  is 
wore  probable,  because  an  oracle  had  declared  that 
-/Eneaa  and  bis  posterity  should  rule  over  the  Trojans. 
Hence,  although  he  nwried  Cmiss,  the  daughter  of 
Priam,  he  never  tired,  •oeonittng  to  Homer  (H.,  13, 
460),  on  very  friendly  tertos  with  wet  iDMaaicb.  .fine- 
as  waa  regwded  as  the  hnvest  andtxddest  of  the  Tro- 
jan leaders  after  Hector,  and  is  even'brou^t  by  Ho- 
mOT  in  contact  with  Adiillca.  (iZ.,  20, 176,  ae;;.)  He 
was  also  conspicuous  for  his  piety  and  justice,  and  was 
therefore  the  only  Trojan  whom  the  otherwise  angry 
Neptune  protected  in  the  fight.  The  po8th<Hnenc 
bards  assign  him  a  conB[mx)otu  part  in  the  scenes  that 
took  place  on  the  captnre  of  Troy,aiidTi»ii,takiiu  : 
these  for  his  suides,  has  done  the  same  in  hu  .finof 
-Sneas  fougm  manfiilly  in  the  midst  of  ^e  blazing 
city  nnril  all  vras  lost,  and  then  retired  with  a  large 
number  of  the  inhaUtants,  accompanied  by  their  wives 
and  children,  to  the  neiffhbouring  mountains  of  Ida. 
It  was  on  tl^  occasion  that  he  signalised  bis  [nety,  by 


bearing  awaif  ™  ^  afaoolden  Ida  aged  paiteit  Ando- 
ses.   His  wife  Creuea,  however,  waa  kat  in  the  hnr^ 
ried  fli^t    From  this  period  the  legends  leegeeting 
.£neas  differ.    While,  aoeoiding  to  one  tmdirion,  o7 
which  there  are  traces  even  in  the  Homeric  poems,  he 
remained  in  Troas,  and  ruled  over  the  remnant  of  the 
Trojan  pcqimlation,  he  wandered  fiom  his  native  land 
acerading  to  another  account,  and  settled  in  Italy. 
This  latter  tradition  Is  adopted  by  the  Romsn  writers, 
who  trace  to  him  the  ori^  of  their  nation,  and  it  fbrms 
the  basiB  of  the  .£neid,  in  which  poem  his  various 
vranderings  are  related,  until  he  is  Inouffbt  to  the  Ital- 
ian shores.    Following  the  account  of  Virgil  and  the 
poets  from  whom  he  has  c<n>ied,  as  &r  as  any  remains 
of  these  last  have  come  down  to  ns,  we  find  that 
Mama,  in  the  second  year  after  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  set  sail,  with  a  newly-constructed  fieet  of  twenty 
vessels,  from  the  Tn^an  slums,  and  viuted,  first 
Thrace,  and  then  the  island  of  Sicily.    From  this  lat- 
ter isluid  he  proceeded  with  bis  ships  for  Italy,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  wanderings,  but  was  driven  by  a 
storm  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  near  Carthage.   After  a 
residence  of  some  time  at  the  court  of  Sim,  he  set  Mil 
fiir  Italy,  and  reached  eventually,  after  nai^  dsmgns 
and  adventures,  the  haibour  of  Onms.    From  Cutne 
he  proceeded  along  ttie  shore  and  entered  the  mouth 
of  uie  TU>er.    After  a  war  with  the  nra^booringna- 
tions,  in  which  he  proved  successful,  and  slew  T^i^ 
nus,  the  leader  of  the  foe,  ^neas  received  in  marriage 
Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  King  Latinus,  and  built  the 
of  lAviniara.  The  Trojana  and  natiTe  inhabitanta 
beoame  one  people,  under  the  common  name  of  Lati' 
m.   The  flourishing  state  of  the  new  community  ex- 
cited, however,  the  jealousy  of  the  noghbouring  nar 
tions,  and  war  was  deolarea  by  them  against  the  sub- 
jects of  j£neas,  Mezentius,  king  of  Etruria,  being 
^aced  at  the  bead  of  the  coalition.    The  arms  of 
^Eneas  inroveA  successful,  but  he  lost  his  life  in  the 
emiiet.    According  to  another  account,  he  was 
drowned  during  the  action  in  the  river  Numicus. 
Divine  honours  wese  pud  him  after  death  by  his  sub- 
jects, and  the  Romans  also  in  a  later  age  regarded  him 
as  one  of  the  Dii  Iitdigetes.    The  tale  of  .£neas  and 
bis  Trojan  colony  is  utterly  rejected  by  Niebuhr,  but 
he  thinks  it  a  question  worth  discussion,  whether  it 
was  domsatie  or  tranaported.   Having  shown  that 
several  Hellenic  poets  had  supposed  .£neas  to  have 
escaped  from  Troy,  and  that  Steeicdumis  had  ereti  ex- 
pressly represented  him  as  bavins  sailed  to  Heaperia, 
1.  e.,  the  west ;  and  then  noticed  the  general  belief 
among  ^e  Greeks,  of  Trojan  cdonica  in  different 
parts,  he  still  regards  all  this  as  quite  innifficient  to 
account  for  the  belief  in  a  Trojan  descent  becoming  an 
article  cf  slate>fiiUh,  vrith  so  proud  a  peopla  as  tfae  Ko- 
mans.   The  ftnoed  descent  must  b»e  been  domes- 
tic, like  that  of  the  Britons  fimn  Brute  and  Trc^,  the 
Hungarians  from  the  Huns,  &c.,  all  of  wfaidi  Have 
been  related  with  confidence  by  narive  writers.  "The 
only  difficulty  is  to  account  for  its  origin,  on  which 
Nidmbr  advances  the  following  hypotheris :  Every- 
thing contained  in  mythic  tales  reqiectingUie  afilnit; 
of  nations  indicates  the  affinity  between  ttie  Tn^ems 
and  those  of  the  Pelasgian  stem,  as  die  Arc^dions, 
Eptrotes,  (Enotrians,  and  especiaUy  the  Tyniieuiaa 
Pelasgians.    Such  tales  are  those  of  the  wandering 
of  Dardanus  from  Corythns  to  Samotbrace  and  tlicnco 
to  the  Simois,  the  coming  of  the  Trojans  to  Latiutn, 
of  the  Tyrrhenians  to  Lemnoa.    Now,  that  the  Pe- 
nates at  Lavinium,  which  some  of  the  Lavinians  told 
Timsus  were  TVmoit  nnasea,  were  the  Samothracian 
gods, is  acknowleqKed, snathe  Remans  recoeniscd  tho 
affini^  of  the  people    that  island.  Prom  tBs  nation- 
al as  well  as  religions  unity,  and  the  identity  of  lan- 
guage, it  may  have  happened  that  various  branches  of 
Uie  nation  may  have  been  called  'Trojans,  or  have 
claimed  a  descent  bom  Troy,  and  have  boasted  tho 
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fomtmiaa  of  Tdjn  which  JSneaa  wu  iqMrted  to 
■an  Hwad  Long  after  the  orifinal  natnee  of  Italy 
had  aweomo  them,  Tyrrbeniuti  maj  have  viatted 
Samothraee ;  Hendotua  may  there  hare  heard  Crea- 
tonians  and  Flaciaiiiana  CMiTening  together ;  and  La- 
TiDiana  and  Ge^thians  may  have  met  then,  and  ac- 
counted foi  tbetr  affinity  oy  the  atoi^  of  .£Beaa. 
''We  hare,"  the  Lanniaua  may  have  aaid,  "theaame 
langoaga  and  leEAon  witt  yon,  and  we  hare  dtnr 
inagea  at  bom^  jnat  like  tbeae  ban."  •'Thna.^' 
may  the  odwn  have  replied,  **  you  nnut  be  deeeended 
frofD  .£aea«  and  his  {bUoweia,  who  uved  the  reiica  in 
Troj,  and  sailed,  oar  lathen  aay,  away  to  the  west 
with  tbesk"  And  it  requires  but  a  small  knowledge 
of  himaa  iiatiue  to  perceive  bow  easily  such  reason- 
ing H  tUe  would  be  embciMwd  and  propagated.  (Nie- 
Mkr'9  Rm.  Uui.,  U  ed.,  vol.  1,  p.  ISO,  mm..  Com- 
bnige  tnM»L — Foreign  Quarterly  Stmew,  No.  4,  p. 
£33-)— n.  Sihriaai,  a  son  of  >£oeas  and  Lavinia,  said 
to  hare  denved  his  name  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
hanng  been  brought  up  in  the  woods  (m  nbriM), 
whiilwrhia  motberliad  retired  <»  the  death  of  .£neai. 
{Vid.  Lavinia.)  Viigil  fbllovrs  the  accoont  which 
makes  him  the  Soaaaiu  of  the  Albaa  line  of  kings, 
l^a.,  6,  7M.)  Acs(ai£ng  to  othen,  be  waa  the  ton 
and  mfceasnr  of  .tocanuM.  Otben  again  give  a  dBf' 
ferant  rtaletaant.  (Compare  Ln.,  1, 3. — Aurd.  Viet., 
16,  17.— Dm.  Hmi.,  1,  70.— Ovid,  Fast..  4,  41,  and 
consok  Bqp^  *d  yirg-t  L  c.) — ^III.  An  ancient  writer, 
sainaaied  Tacticns.  Bj  khuo  he  is  suppooed  to  have 
flouiisfaed  about  148  B.C. ;  otheia,  however,  make 
Urn  amerim  to  Alexander  the  Great  Casaubon  soa- 
pecU  tfaMt  ha  ia  lbs  aama  with  .£neas  of  8fym{Aiidas, 
wbo.  aeoot^ng  to  Xenophon  {Hist.  Gt.,  7,  3),  was 
commander  of  the  Arcadians  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Mantinea,  about  380  B.C.  (Compare  Sax.  Orum., 
I,  p.  73.)  Of  his  writing  on  the  military  art  (£rpan7- 
>uni  ^i£^ia}  tbne  remama  to  ua  a  single  book,  enti- 
tled Taimcep  rr  sat  Uaktopn^tnint  vK^tv^/ia,  &c. 
This  wttifc  IS  not  only  of  great  value  on  aoooimt  of  the 
number  of  teduucal  terms  which  it  contains,  bet  serves 
also  to  dacidate  vaiioas  p<nnts  of  antiquity,  and  makes 
ncDtiaa  of  facts  which  cannot  elsewhere  be  found. 
Tiie  bert  edition  is  that  of  Orelline,  Lipi.,  1818,  8to, 
pobtiahed  as  a  somilement  to  Scbweigtuniser'e  edition 
of  Paljbina.— IV.  A  native  of  Oau,  a  diadple  oi 
HteradBa,  who  flourished  during  the  tatter  part  of  the 
Sth  eentmy  of  our  eza,  or  about  480  A.C.  He  ab- 
jarrl  'pafnosm,  and  was  an  ^witness  of  the  perse- 
cation  vrtiidi  Honeric,  kiiu;  of  the  Vandals,  instituted 
against  the  Chiie^uts,  484  A.C.  Althonch  a  Chris- 
tun,  be  protemed  Phtonism.  We  have  a  dialogue  of 
his  nanunB^  entitled  Qti^patrrof,  which  treats  of 
theiauiKntabi^of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
bidy.  The  interiocutois  are  jGgyptns  an  Alexan> 
drean,  Axitbeus  a  Svrian,  and  'Qieopbraatas  an  Atbe- 
aUn.  ..£aeas  exlubits  and  illnstiates  the  Chriatian 
dfk^nnes  in  the  person  of  Axitheos,  and  Theophras- 
tiA  cxmducts  the  argument  for  the  heathen  schoole, 
«b3ie  JEgyptns  now  and  then  intermpta  the  grave  dia- 
c-WOQ  liT  a  ^ledmen  of  Alaxandrean  levity.  jEneas 
defaids  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  resarrcc- 
Ccn<^tliebod|y  against  the  pbilosophen  who  deny  it. 
Hr  e^ituns  faow  the  aoul,  althoueh  created,  may  be- 
f-rae  snmoital,  and  proves  that  the  world,  being  m^ 
leUl,  most  peiisb.  In  conducting  this  chain  of  argu- 
ant.  be  ounces  the  I^atouic  doctrine  of  the  Logoa 
imia  naadt  with  that  of  the  Christian  Trinity. 
He  tbm  rvfiites  the  objections  nrjfed  against  the  res- 
onBcdon  of  the  body  :  this  leads  hmi  to  speak  of  holy 
ir.ra  «bo  have  restored  dead  bodies  to  me,  and  to  te> 
!atr  33  aa  eyewitness  the  miracle  of  the  confeason, 
wba,  aficr  baTinK  bad  their  tongues  cut  out,  were  atill 
al^Ze  to  ipeak  distinctly.  This  piece  ia  entitled  to 
^J2fa  pniee  fiv  the  exceilene*  of  the  design,  and  the 
genairi  abaity  with  which  the  argnmentia  wHtainedj 
G 


although,  as  the  author  was  of  the  adiool  of  Plato, 
there  u  smneUiing  in  it,  of  ooorse,  that  iavoura  of 
the  Academy.   (An  able  analy^  of  its  contents  ia 

given  in  the  JV.  Y.  Ckurekman,  vol.  9,  No.  4,  by  an 
anonymous  writer.)  There  also  remain  of  hia  vnritingH 
twenty-five  lettera.  Tbeae  last  are  contained  in  ue 
epiatolary  collectiona  of  Aldus  and  Onjaa.  Tbe  latest 
edition  is  that  of  Bath,  Lip9.,  166fi,  4to. 
jEncIa.    Vid.  JBiM. 

jENiia,  the  celebrated  epic  poem  of  Virgil,  com- 
memorating the  waoderinga  of  .fneaa  after  the  fidl  of 
Tn^,  and  bis  final  aettlement  in  Italy.  Vii^ 
ius.) 

ifiNBaiDiMOB,  a  philosopher,  bom  at  Gnoaana  in 
Crete,  but  who  lived  at  Alexandrea.  He  floorished, 
very  probaMy,  a  ahoit  period  snbsequeiU  to  CSceio. 
.£nendemas  revived  the  scepticism  which  had  been 


silmced  in  the  Academy,  with  the  view  of  makiiw  it 
aid  in  re-introdncing  the  doctrines  of  Heraelitns.  For, 
in  order  to  show  tlut  everjlhing  has  its  contrary,  we 
roust  first  prove  that  opposite  appearances  are  preacnt- 
ed  in  one  and  the  aame  thing  to  each  individual.  To 
strengthen,  therefore,  the  cause  of  scepticism,  he  ex- 
tendra  its  limits  to  the  utmost,  admitting  and  defend- 
ing the  ten  topics  attributed  to  Pyrtbo,  to  justify  a  sus- 
pense of  all  positive  opinion.  He  wrote  eight  books 
on  the  doctrmes  of  Pyrrtio  (Hv/ifiuvUn'  X6yoi  y),  of 
whidi  extracts  are  to  be  found  in  Photius,  cod.  818. 
(TeniMmaitn,  Oach.  Phil.,  ed.  Wendt,  p.  196.) 

.£N[Aina,  or  Etuenes,  a  Tbessalian  tribe,  appa- 
rently of  great  antiquity,  but  of  uncertain  origin,  whose 
freqaent  imgrations  hwra  been  alluded  to  bj  mom  than 
one  writer  of  antkrai^,  but  by  none  more  than  Ro- 
tareh  in  bis  Greek  Questions.  He  statea  them  to  have 
oocopied,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Dotian  plain  (com- 
pare GeiTt  Itirurary,  p.  843) ;  after  whidi  they  wan- 
dered to  the  borders  of  Epirus,  and  finally  settled  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Sperchhis.  Their  antiquity 
and  importance  are  attested  by  the  fact  of  their  belong 
ii^  to  the  Amphietyonic  council.  (Pauran.,  10, 8. — 
lUirpoerat.,  *.  e.  'A/tfticriovec- — Herod.,  7,  198.)  At 
a  later  period  we  find  them  joining  other  Grecian 
states  against  Macedonia,  in  the  confederacy  which 

give  rise  to  the  Lamiac  vrar.  (Diod.  Sic,  17,  III.) 
nt  in  Strabo'e  time  tbey  had  nearly  disameared,  hav< 
ing  been  almost  extenmnated,  as  that  autnor  reixnts, 
by  the  .^tolians  and  Athamanes,  upon  whose  tern* 
tones  they  bordered.  {StfiAo,  ASa.)  Thdr  principal 
town  was  Hypata,  on  the  river  Sperehins.  - 
.£iaScRi.  Vid.  Heniocbi. 
.£nobasbus,  or  Ahbhobirbus,  the  surname  of  L. 
Domitiua.  When  Castor  and  Pollux  acquainted  him 
with  a  victory,  be  ^aeredited  them ;  upon  which  tbey 
touched  his  chin  and  beard,  wfaitdi  instantly  became  of 
a  copper  colour,  whence  the  aumame  given  to  himself 
and  lus  descendants.  This  fabulous  story  ia  told  by 
Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Paulua  vEmiliua  (c.  35) ;  by 
Snetoniua,  inhisbiogn^hy  of  Nero  (c.  1),  that  empei^ 
or  bung  descended  from  ^Enobaibua ;  by  Livy  (45, 
1) ;  anoby  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (6, 13).  Many  ■ 
of  the  descendants  of  .£nobarbns  an  si^  to  have  beeik 
nuAed  by  beards  of  a  reddish  hue.  {SuHm.,  I.  e.) 
The  victory  mentioned  above  was  that  at  the  Lake 
Re^os.  For  an  account  of  the  members  of  this 
btmly,  vtd.  Supplement. 

jGnob,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  estuary  formed  by  the  river  Hebrua,  and  where 
it  communicates  by  a  narrow  passage  with  the  sea. 
Scynmua  of  Chios  aaeribes  its  mundation  to  Mytilene. 
{Seymn.,  v.  696.— ^Jompare  EtaUah.  ad  Dumys.  Pe^ 
rug.,  V.  638,  and  GaiZ,  «d  Scymn.,  I.  c.)  Stcphanus 
Byzantinua,  however,  makes  Cumn  to  have  been  the 
pMent-city.  Apollodorus  (3,  6,  9)  and  Straho  (319) 
mform  ua,  that  its  more  ancient  name  waa  Polwobria 
("  City  of  Foltys"),  firom  a  Tbracian  leader,  lite  ad- 
jacent OQUntiy  was  occupied  by  the  CScwies,  whom 
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Homer  enamenlM  smoog  ths  alliM  of  the  Trojan*. 
Virgil  anppoMfl  ^neaa  to  nave  landed  on  tbii  eosat  af- 
ter quitting  Troy,  and  to  twvB  dieeovered  here  the  tomb 
of  Uie  murdered  Polydorue  (^n.,  8,  33,  aegq  ) :  he 
also  intuuatee  that  he  founded  a  in  this  quarter, 
which  wse  named  after  binuelf.  PUny  (4,  11)  Uke- 
wise  states,  that  the  tomb  of  Polydoruawaa  at  .£noe. 
But  it  ia  certain,  that,  acooniinff  to  Homer  (IZ^  4, 6W), 
the  dtj  waa  called  ^noe  ht&an  the  Mg«  of  Tm. 
.£noB  first  m^ee  its-tq^Monnea  in  histcxy  abotit  the 
time  of  the  Pernan  war.  It  fell  under  the  power  of 
Xenee,  and,  after  lus  expoliion  from  Greece,  was  al- 
ways tributary  to  that  state  which  chanced  to  have  the 
ascendency  by  sea.  The  Rtnnans  declared  it  a  free 
citr.  Tbisplace  is  often  mentimed  1^  the  Byzantine 
wntars.  '  The  modem  town,  or,  rather,  villan  of  £im 
occupies  the  she  of  the  ancient  city,  hot  the  bAihoor  fa 
noir  a  mere  matah.  The  climate  of  ^noe,  it  aeems, 
waa  peculiarly  ungenial,  since  it  was  observed  by  an 
ancient  writer,  tlut  it  was  cold  there  during  eu^t 
months  of  the  year,  and  that  a  severe  frost  pravaUed 
for  the  other  four.  {Atkaumty  8,  44— vol.  8,  p.  SDfi, 
ti.  Sekmt^k.) — II.  A  small  town  in  Theasaly,  near 
Hoant  Osaa,  nbiato  on  a  nnr  of  the  sbum  tiame. 
[Stak.  Bys.,  «.  «.  Aivor.) 
^iroa,    VUL  (Enns. 

JBSlis,  or  .£otii,  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the 
great  Hrilenic  race  (vid.  Hellenes),  who  are  said  to 
have  derived  their  name  tnm  JEoiixm,  the  eldest  eon 
of  Hdlen.  The  father  reigned  over  PhtUotis,  and 
particular^  over  the  aty  and  diatrict  then  called  Hel- 
taa.  To  tneae  dMnilrions  .£idaa  aoeoeeded,  and  his 
brothers  Doms  and  Xntfaua  were  compelled  to  look  for 
settlements  elsewhere.  (Sfroio,  383.— -Conoit,  JVor- 
raf.,27. — Patuan.,7,1. — Herod.,l,M.)  Accordingto 
Apollodotus  (1,  7,  3),  .£o1ds  ruled  over  all  lliessaly ; 
this,  however,  is  contradicted  by  the  aathority  of  He- 
todotus,  from  whom  it  appears  (1,  56)  that  the  Dori- 
ain  held  Hiatimtia  under  their  sway.  From  j£ohu, 
the  H^enes,  in  Hellas  properiy  so  called,  and  the 
Rithiotic  Pelasgi,  who  became  blended  with  them  into 
one  common  race,  received  the  a^^Uatton  of  .folians. 
(Compare  Herod.,  1,  67. — U.,  7,  96.)  The  sons  and 
Uter  descendanta  of  .£olua  spread  Uie  name  of  .fo- 
lia beyond  these  primitive  seats  of  the  -£olic  tribe. 
Cretheus,  the  eldest  eon  of  .£o1ub,  reigned  at  flrat  over 
the  territwies  of  his  parents,  niddotH  and  Hellaa ; 
■ubaequentiy,  however,  he  led  a  colony  to  lolcoa 
(ApoUod.,  1,  9, 11),  and  &om  this  latter  place,  Pheres, 
his  son,  colonized  Phens,  on  the  Ananrus.  {ApoUod., 
1,  9,  14.)  Magnes,  the  second  eon  ofMiAuM,  found- 
ed Magnesia  {Jfyaliod.,  1 , 9, 8),  and  his  own  sons  Poly- 
dectes  and  I^c^  led  a  colony  to  SerinhuB.  Another 
son,  Pienis,  settled  in  Pleria.  {ApoUod.,  I.  e.)  Sisy- 
phus, the  third  son  of  .£olus,  founded  Corinth  {Apol- 
lod.,  1, 9, 13),  whose  .£oUc  population,  previous  to  the 
irruption  of  the  Dorians  into  the  Peloponnesus,  is  ac- 
knowledged eren  bjf  Thucydidee  (4,  43).  Athamas 
IedaniC^liccoloi7uitoBcwtia(.4;Ki//o(i.,  1,9, 1),  and, 
as  Pansanias  informs  as,  to  Orchomcnus,  and  to  the 
diatrict  where  Haliaztna  and  Coronea  were  afterward 
built  (PMuan.,9,d4. — Compare  the  Bdioliaston.i4pof- 
lomm  Rkoiiiu,  8,  1190,  who  calls  the  Orchomenuuis 
a;roiKOf  rOv  Beaaa^^.)  Hence  Apotlodoras  calls 
Orchomcnus  an  .£olic  city,  although  it  existed  long 
before  this,  in  the  time  of  Ogyges,  under  the  name  of 
Athena.  {Steph.  Byx.,  a.  v.  'KG^tu.)  Thucydides 
menUons  the  .£olic  origin  of  the  Boeotians  (7%ii^.,  3, 
3.— id.,  7, 67),  and  we  see  imm  FMisaniaa  (9, 33),  tiut 
the  language  of  the  BceoUana  was  more  .£alic  than  Do- 
ric Tne  nunc  of  Athamas  may  be  traced  in  that  of 
the  Athanuuitian  field,  between  Mount  Acraphninm 
and  the  sea  {Pmuaa.,  9, 84),  and  which  was  called  af- 
ter the  Athajnantian  field,  in  the  primitive  ^Eolic  set- 
tlements in  Thesealy,  where  Athamas  bad  killed  lus 
own  son.   {Eti/m.  Mag.,  t.  «.  'ABaft&vrtav. — AcM^ 


Rodutu,  Col.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  36,  calls  this  *<  un  canton 
de  la  Bceotie"  merely,  but  the  words  of  the  etymolo- 
gist are  expieaa  :  Ian  Si  ireitUt  hi  QeoaaXia  koXov- 
ftiv^  'ABajtam-ia,  SiH  rd  ixttae,  k.  r.  A.)  £ven  Thebes 
itaelf,  built  at  the  foot  of  the  Phoenician  mountain  Cad- 
mea,  would  seem,  from  the  remark  of  the  adtoliast  on 
Pindar  (JVem.,  8, 137),  and  from  the  aoak^  between 
its  name  and  th^  of  Phlhiotie  Thebes,  to  tune  been 
an  i£oliaji  settlement.  From  the  sons  of  Athamas 
the  city  of  Schomue  and  Mount  Ftoua  received  theit 
afqtellations.  {Stepk.  Byt.,».  v.  Dj^on'oOr. — Paiuan., 
9,  33.)  The  name,  too,  of  the  Bceotian  national  god> 
dess,  the  Itonian  Minerra,  st  Orcbmnenus,  is,  most 
probably,  not  to  be  derived  from  a  &bulous  hero  Itonus 
(SMp4.  B^.,  ».  V.  'iLf^l^6ttp.-~Pa.1uan.,  9,  84),  but 
from  Um  otr  of  Itomia,  m  the  primitive  aettlementB  of 
the  .£oIie  Bceotians.  AspIeiKm  also  was  fouuded  by 
the  aame  .£<4ians  who  had  settled  m  Orchomenua 
(StepA.  Byx.,  I.  c.)  An  .£olio  colony,  acconling  to 
ApoUodoTUa  (1,  9,  4),  waa  also  led  into  Pbods,  under 
Deion,  the  fifth  son  of  .£olus,  and  where  Phocns,  a 
later  descendant  of  Sisyphus,  gave  fafa  name  to  the  race. 
(PotMON.,  S,  SS.)  The  sixth  son  of  .£ohis,  called  by 
Hewid  the  *'  lawlesa  Sahnmeue,"  remained  for  a  long 
time  in  lliessaly  {Api^od.,  1,  9,  7,  and  8),  where  his 
daughter  Tyro  married  Cretheus.  His  departure  from 
this  country  coincides,  veiy  probaUy,  wim  the  expul- 
sion of  Cretheus  from  the  pnmitive  settlements  of  the 
Hellenes.  He  migrated  to  the  Peloptmnesus,  and  set- 
tled in  tiie  district  of  EUs,  which  bad  not,  as  yet,  been 
oceu^ed  by  Phrygian  cdonista.  He  buih  Salmonea, 
and  la  called  by  Heeiod  the  "  lawless,"  fircnn  lus  at- 
tempt to  imitate  Jove  while  hnriing  the  thunderbolt. 
(iS«rv.  ad  Virg.,  6,  686.)  Among hisposteritywe may 
name  Neleus,  who  founded  I^los  in  the  adjacent  re- 
gion of  Messenia  {Api^od.,  1,  9,  Q.-^Paujon.,  4, 36), 
and  is  aaid  to  have  renewed,  in  conjunctitm  with  his 
brother  Peliss,  the  (Mympic  games.  (Ps»«an.,  6, 1, 8.) 
So  also  Pierieres,  king  m  Messenia,  u  made  a  son  of 
JEolm  (Hsnorf,  P^agm.,  v.  7b.—Apoaed.,  I,  9,  3),  al- 
^ongfa  the  Spartans  claimed  him  as  a  descendant  of 
the  royal  line  of  Laconia,  and  a  son  of  Cynortas.  {Apol- 
lod.,  1,  9,  8.)  Besides  these- sons  of  jEolus,  respect- 
ing whose  origin  the  ancient  mythographers  in  gener- 
al agree,  and  who  spread  the  Jbolic  race  over  middle 
Greece,  there  are  also  mentbned,  as  sons  of  Mo- 
Ina,  Ceraphns  (Dmiefrnia  ScepM.  ap.  Slrah.,  9, 
p.  4ffi),  whose  son  founded  Onnenium,  on  the  Si~ 
nua  ngasBus  {Sttph.  Byx.,  :  «.  'IuAko;),  and  Maced- 
nus  or  Macedo  {HellanicuM  ap.  Contt.  Porpk.  Tkim., 
3,  3. — Eiulath.  ad  Diom/t.  Ptrieg.,  t.  437),  whose 
descent  from  Thyia,  a  daughter  of  Deucalion,  is  alluded 
to  by  Hesiod  ap.  Const.  Pcr^.  Them.,  S,  S). 

The  posterity  of  .£olus  spread  the  dominion  and  name 
of  the  .£olic  race  still  farther,  .ftolue,  who  was 
Compelled  to  fiy  from  the  court  of  his  father  Endymion 
(a  son-in-law  of  .lEohis)  at  EUs,  retired  to  the  land  of 
the  Curetes,  and  gave  name  to  ^tolia.  {Vid.  Acar- 
nania.)  His  sons  Plcuron  and  Calydon  founded  (here 
two  ckies,  called  after  them,  and  eBtablished  two  p^ttj 
principalities,  (^jjo^.,  1,  7,  7.)  Epeus,  anotber  aon 
of  Endymion,  gave  to  the  Eleans  the  name  of  Ep ei 
{Pausan.,  6,  1,  1),  while  Peon,  the  third  son,  settled, 
with  bis  iEolian  followers,  on  the  banks  of  the  Axius, 
and  gave  to  the  united  race  of  iSolians  and  Pelasgi  in 
this  quarter  the  name  of  Pconiana.  In  the  Trojan  war, 
these  Pnoniana  fought  on  the  side  oftheTro{ans(//cfR., 
n.,  3, 848) ;  whence  we  may  infer,  that,  amiougb  the 
tribes  around  ttie  Aztna  were  HeDenized,  yet  the  Pe- 
lasgic  population  atill  retained  the  numerical  aU^rioi^ 
ity.  During  this  time  Pekpa  had  taken  possession  of 
Ptaa,  and  h^  driven  the  £pei  from  Otympia.  {Pau- 
tan.,  6,  1,  1.)  EleUB,  however,  the  son-in-law  of  En- 
dymion, had  received  the  kingdom  in  place  of  the  fugi- 
tive ^tolus,  and  from  him  the  Epei  were  now  called 
EM,  or,  according  to  the  .folkmode  of  imting,  FsIeL 
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FUEIOL    (Conpaie  Bockk,  Corp.  InteripL  Grac, 
fuc.  I,  p.  18.)    Anioug  the  sons  of  ^tolus  was  Lo- 
cTua  iEuMttti.  ad  Hoim.  IL,  2,  531),  from  whom  the 
Looi  Oiola,  on  the  borders  of  .£tolia,  are  supposed  to 
km  deimd  Uuax  name.    The  .£olic  branch  of  SUy- 
fhoM,  in  Coiimh.  qnead  kwlf  throng  Omythion 
(SckoL  ad  HoBk,  JL,  3.  S17.  td.  Villou  ).  and  hu  son 
Pbocut,  over  Phocis  (  Poumn.,  3,  1),  a  name  first  w- 
plted  to  the  coanlry  aiotmd  Delphi  and  Tithorea.  The 
Lutet  of  ttiese  places  was  the  primitive  settlement  of 
Pbocus  (PmumM.,  3, 4),  while  Hiaropolii  was  the  early 
colony  of  OniTthioii.  {SekoLadEitra.ftait»Ahv  Kuhn, 
md  Faasen.,  L  c.)    The  &rther  settUog  of  I%ocis  is 
awribttl  by  acme  to  another  Pbocus,  who  is  said  to  have 
led  u  £olic  colony  to  this  quarter  from  the  island  of 
Xgiaa.   (Compaxe  Pmuan.,  3, 29.— H.,  10, 1.— £ul- 
fflil  ad  JL,  2.  522— ScA<rf.  ad  Apol.  Rhod.,  I,  507.) 
Raool-Rochrttei,  however,  correctly  renuriu,  that  the 
mwder  of  the  young  Phocua  by  Telamon  and  Fe- 
ins conlradicts  this  tradition.   {Col.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p. 
X.)  The  .£olic  branch  of  Cretheos  finally  spread  it- 
leifUinNyh  AiDythaioa,the  sonof  Cretheus,  overMes- 
Ktiii  {Apoliod.,  1,  9,  11),  and  through  Melampus  and 
Ku,  Boat  of  Amythaon,  over  the  territory  of  Argos, 
and  also  over  Acamania,  through  Acaman,  a  descead- 
«n(  of  Melampus. — From  the  enumeration  through 
which  we  have  gaiie,it  wmild  appear  that  the  Hellemc- 
£atie  tfem,  bewfe  the  Txcgaii  war,  was  ^reail,  in 
nrnthem  Gneo^  over  almost  all  Thenaly,  over  I^raia, 
l^ecmia,  and  Alhamania :  in  Middle  Greece,  over  the 
fiealer  part  of  B<Botiat  Phocis,  Locris,  .iStolia,  and 
Acamama :  in  sooth  em  Greece,  or  the  Peloponnesus, 
oTcr  .Vrgo«,  £lu,  and  Messenia.  It  would  appear,  also, 
thai,  dunw  tUs  peiiod,  Leieges,  Cnretes,  Pelasgi,  Hy- 
■ntee,  aadXaintha  becaae  iolennuigled  with  t»  HeV> 
knic-.£alic  tribes^  and  that  a  close  union  was  fiirmed 
likewise  between  the  latter  and  the  Phoenician  Cad- 
means  in  B<Eotia.   The  state  of  things  which  has  here 
been  described,  continued  until  the  Trojan  war  and 
the  auhseqaent  inrauon  of  the  Peloponnesus,  by  the 
DohanStpcoduced  an  entire  change  of  aflairs,  uid  sent 
forth  Diuneroas  eolraiea  both  to  uis  eastern  and  west- 
caqoaiten  of  the  world.  For  some  account  of  these 
ncTOarats,  consult  the  Ibllowing  articles:  Achaia, 
£abat  Deriv,  Grccis,  ScUenca,  and  Ionia. 

SiOi^k.,  or  ..Eous,  a  region  of  Asia  Minor,  deriving 
tts  nzme  from  the  JEkiUans  who  settled  there.  The 
-£efiana  were  the  first  great  body  of  Grecian  colo- 
nittB  that  crtdtlished  th^nselvea  in  Asia  Minor,  and, 
sot  kwg  after  the  Trojan  war,  founded  several  towns 
Ml  diflennt  raala  of  the  Auatie  ooast,  ttom  Cyzicus 
to  Uie  liver  Heranu.  Bat  H  was  more  especially  in 
Lesbos,  which  has  a  right  to  be  considered  as  the  seat 
of  their  power,  and  along  the  neigUKniring  shores  of 
(he  Gulf  of  Eiea,  that  they  finally  concentrated  their 
{dacipal  cities,  and  formed  *s  federal  union,  called  the 
£a6»o  league,  consisting  of  twelve  states,  with  sever- 
al mfiniac  towiw  to  the  niimher  of  thirty.  The  .£<>■ 
ban  eolanies^  aocoidiiw  to  Arabo,  were  anterior  to  the 
lasian  migiaSioDS  Vr  mir  generations.  Ho  states,  that 
Orsslcs  had  hinwelf  designed  to  lead  the  first ;  but  bis 
death  jwveidin^  the  execution  of  the  meaauto,  it  was 
jTTBCTiied  by  tus  sou  Penthilus,  who  advanced  with 
u>  feflowen  as  &r  as  Thrace.  This  movement  was 
*™*Tn|rflrTj  with  the  return  of  the  HencEda  into  the 
hdapnaeans,  and  most  probably  was  oceanoned  by 
s.  Afiertliedece8seofPentlu]as,Archelaus,orEcbe- 
taaa,  his  son,  crossed  over  with  the  colonies  into  the 
tmiioty  of  Gyzicos,  and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of 
DsficjIiojB.  Gras,  his  youngest  son,  subsequently 
advanced  with  a  detachment  as  far  as  the  Granicus, 
and  not  iMig  after  crossed  over  to  the  island  ofLesbos 
and  took  possesmon  of  it.  Some  years  after  these 
events,  aamwr  body  of  adventurers  crossed  over  from 
Idcrie,  and  foandea  Cyme,  and  other  towns  on  the  G  ulf 
sfBea.   They  also  toiA  possession  of  Sniyina,wlueh 
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became  one  of  the  twelve  states  of  the  feagae.  Bot 
this  city  having  been  wrested  from  them  by  the  loni- 
ana,  the  number  was  reduced  to  eleven  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus.  These,accDrdinf[to tbathistarian(l,  149), 
were  Cyme,  Larisea,  Neonttcbos,  Tenmus,  Cilia,  No- 
tium,  .£giroessa,  Pitane,  JEffbOf  i^rina  and  Giy- 
nea.  .£olis  extended  in  the  interior  from  the  Hermos 
on  the  south,  to  the  Caicus,  or  perhaps,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  as  far  as  the  country  around  Mount  Ida.  On 
the  coast  it  reached  from  Cyme  to  Pitane.  AH  the 
.£olian  cities  were  independent  of  each  other,  and  had 
their  own  ctmstitutions,  which  underwent  many  chan- 
ges. An  attempt  was  frequently  made  to  restore  quiet, 
by  electing  arbitraty  rulers,  with  the  title  of  .£symne- 
tn,  for  a  certain  time,  even  for  life,  of  whom  Pittacus, 
in  Mytilene,  the  cont^n^rary  of  Sappho  and  AIcvus,  is 
beat  known.  The  .lEoUans,  in  common  with  the  othr 
er  Greek  colonies  of  Asia,  excepting  those  established 
in  the  islands,  had  become  subject  to  Crcesus ;  but,  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  Lydian  monarch  by  Cyrus,  tb^ 
submitted,  along  with  many  of  the  islanders,  to  the  arms 
of  the  conqueror,  and  were  thenceforth  annexed  to  the 
Persian  empire.  They  coiUributed  sixty  ships  to  the 
fleet  of  Xerxes.  Herodotus  observes  of  j£oUs,  that 
its  soil  was  more  fertile  than  that  of  Ionia,  but  the  cli- 
mate inferior  (1,  149).  In  the  time  of  Xenophon, 
.£olis  fonoed  part  of  the  Hellespontine  satrapy  beU  by 
PfaamabazQs,  and  it  spears  to  nave  comptised  a  con- 
nderable  portion  of  the  couutty,  that  was  known  at  an 
earlier  period  by  the  name  of  Troas.  {HdL,  3,  18.) 
Wrested  by  the  Romans  from  Antiochus,  it  was  an- 
nexed to  the  dominions  of  Eumenes.  {Ln.,  33, 38,  Sec.) 
For  an  account  of  the  jEolic  movements  in  Lesbos, 
consult  the  description  of  that  island,  a.  v.  Lesbos. 

JEo^M,  seven  islands,  situate  off  tlie  unthem  coast 
of  Sicily,  uid  to  the  west  of  Italy,  Acoordtne  to  Mela 
(2,  7),  their  names  were  lapara,  Otteodet,  Meraclea, 
Dtdymc,  Pktenicusa,  Hiera,  ioA  Strongyle.  Pliny  (3, 
9)  and  Diodorus  (5,  7),  faowever,,ffive  them  as  follows :, 
Lipara,  Didyme,  PhxTiiciua,  Htera,  Strongyle,  Bri- 
cuaa,  and  Euortj/vuu.  They  are  the  same  with  He 
mer'sIIAayxraf, or" wandering iidands."  (Od.,12,G8, 
&c.)  O^er  names  for  the  groap  were  Hephaatiadet 
and  VuUania  Insula,  from  their  volcanic  character ; 
and  Livarea,  from  lapara,  the  largest.  The  a^pellai>, 
tion  of^ £oluB  was  given  them  from  their  having  form- 
ed the  iabled  domain  of  .£olua,  god  or  ruler  of  the 
wind.  The  island  in  which  ha  resided  is  said  by  some 
to  have  been  Lipaia,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient 
authorities  are  in  favour  of  Strongyle,  the  modem 
Stroa^L  {Heyiu,  Excura.  ad  1,  51.)  A  pas- 
sage in  Pliny  (3, 9, 14)  cotUains  the  germe  of  the  whole 
fable  respecting  .£olu8,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  the 
iohabitanta  of  the  adjacent  islands  could  tell  from  the 
smoke  of  Strongyle  what  vrinds  were  going  to  Mow  for. 
three  days  to  come.  (Vid.  Upara,  Stmig^  and  JEo- 
lus.) 

JEoiSoKa,  a  patronymic  applied  to  various  individ- 
uals. LAthanias,sonaf,£ofiis.  (Or.,  J(i^.,4,Ml.) 
—  IL  Gephalus,  grandson  of  .£ohis.  {Id.  ibid.,  6, 
681.}— III.  Sisyphus,  son  of.£olus.  {Id.  aid.,  13,36.) 
— IV.  Ulysses,  to  whom  this  patronvmic  appellation 
was  given,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  momer,  Anti' 
clea,  having  been  pregnant  by  Sisyphus,  son  of  .£olus, 
when  she  married  Laertea.  {Virg.,  £n.,  6,  639,  and 
ffeyne,  in  Var.  Lect.,  ad  loc.y~\.  Misenus,  the  trum- 
peter of  JBneas,  called  .bolides,  figurotiveW,  fiom  his 
skill  in  blowing  onthat  instrument.  Consult,  howevo', 
Hcynt,  ExCKTt.  ad  Mn.,  6,  162. 

I.  the  god  or  ruler  of  the  winds,  son  of  Hip- 
potaa  and  Melanippe,  daughter  of  Chiron.  He  reigsr 
ed  over  the  .£olian  islands,  and  nude  his  residence  at 
Strongyle,  the  modem  SA-omiofi.  (rtd..£olie.)  Ho- 
mer calls  him  "jEoIus  Hropotades  (i.  e.,  son  t^Hip- 
potas),  dear  to  the  immortd  gods,"  from  which  passage 
we  might  peib^s  justly  iiuer,  that  JEoIob  was  no^ 
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properly  ipeakins,  hiiDMlf  a  sod.  <0J.,  10,  S.)  Hii 
ulaiul  w&s  entirely  surroundMl  by  a  wall  of  braia,  anil 
by  imooth  preeipitoiu  rocks ;  and  here  he  Owelt  in 
continual  joy  and  feaimty,  with  hu  wife  and  his  six 
■oni  and  as  many  duightera.  The  island  bad  no  oth- 
er tenants.  The  ions  and  daughten  were  married  to 
each  other,  after  the  fashion  set  by  Jupiter  {xnff  i  mI 
6  Ztvc  uw^uet  r$  *Hp{i,  Etutatk  ad  loe.),  and  an  no- 
thing more  than  a  pfwtic  type  of  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year.  (Compare  EuMtaih.  ad  loe.)  The  office  of 
directins  and  rulmg  the  winds  had  been  conferred  on 
^!u»  by  Jninter(Od.,  10,  21,  aeqq—Vtrg.,  JEn.,  1, 
6fi);  but  his  great  j^rotecUcu  was  Juno  (KiTV.,  jEx., 
1,  78,  am.),  which  accords  veiy  well  irith  the  idea* 
of  the  eai^  poets,  who  made  Juno  merely  a  type  of 
the  atmos^re,  the  moranents  of  which  produce  the 
winds. — Ulysses  came  in  the  course  ofhis  wanderings 
to  die  island  of  .£oIus,  and  was  hospitably  enteituned 
there  for  an  entire  month.  On  his  departure,  he  receiv- 
ed frcHn  .£oltts  all  the  winds  but  Zephyrus,  tied  up  in  a 
bagofox-hide.  Zephyniswas&Tourableforhispassage 
homeward.  During  nine  days  and  nights  the  ships  ran 
tnenUv  before  the  wind :  on  the  tenth  ther  were  with- 
in AAa  of  Ithaca ;  when  Ulysses,  who  had  hitherto 
held  the  helm  himself,  fell  asleep :  his  comrades,  who 
fancied  that  i£olus  had  given  him  treasure  in  the  bag, 
opened  it :  the  winds  rushed  out,  and  hurried  them 
iKick  to  JSolia.  Judsing  from  what  had  befallen  them, 
that  they  were  hated  by  we  gods,  the  ruler  of  the  winds 
drove  them  with  remaehes  fimt  bis  isle.  {KagMeii't 
Mt/lhology,  p.  140.)— The  name  .£^aa  hae  been  de- 
rived mm  OfoAof,  *'  varytitg,"  "  uiutecdy,"  as  a  de- 
scriptive epithet  of  the  winds. — II.  A  son  of  Hetlen, 
&ther  of  Sisyphus,  Cretheue,  and  Athamas,  and  the 
mythic  progenitor  of  the  great  .£oUc  race. — III.  A 
son  of  Neptune  and  the  nymph  Ame.  {Buitdth.  ad 
Od.,  10,  2.) 

.£Smxs  {alovet),  or  .iEons,  a  term  occurring  fre- 
quently in  the  philoBophical  speculations  of  the  Gnos- 
tics. The  Gnostics  eoneeivM  the  emanatiMis  from 
Deity  to  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  one  com- 
prehended all  those  substantial  powers  which  are  con- 
tained vrithin  the  INvine  Essence,  and  which  completes 
the  it^nite  plenitude  of  the  Divine  Natoie :  the  other, 
existing  extemaQy  with  respect  to  the  IMvine  Essence, 
and  indndinsall  finite  and  unperfect  natures.  'With- 
in the  Divine  flssence,  they,  with  wonderful  ingenuity, 
imagined  a  long  series  of  emanative  principles,  to 
which  they  ascnbed  a  real  and  substantial  existence, 
connected  with  the  first  substance  as  a  branch  with 
its  root,  or  a  solar  ray  vrith  the  sun.  When  they  be- 
gan to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  this  system  in  the 
Ore^  language,  these  Substantial  Powers,  whidi  they 
conceived  to  he  comprehended  within  the  irX^puua, 
or  Divine  Plenitude,  they  called  oluvrr,  .£ons.  (£n- 
/ield'M  HUteryof  Pkiloaopky,  vol.  2,  p.  14S.) 

JErix,  or  A^peia,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
Fi  d.  Soloe. 

JBfouIhds,  an  engraver  on  predons  stones,  who 
floDxiiibedbitheaaeondeeittiny«oarflnL  Oneofhis 
gems,  with  the  head  oflfaieus  Aurdins  Antonimts,  is 
still  extant.  (Brocet,  P.  I,  Uii.  d^SiUig,  Dkt.  Art., 
$.  *.) 

.£pirTus,  I.  ting  of  Messenia,  and  son  of  Cres- 
l^iontes.  His  father  and  his  two  brothers  were  put 
to  death  hy  Polyphonies,  who  usurped,  upon  this,  the 
thnme  of  the  eoontiy.  JE^ytoB,  however,  was  saved 
by  Us  mother.  Metope,  who  had  been  compelled  to 
marry  the  murderer  of  her  husband,  and  was  sent  by 
her  to  the  court  of  her  bther  Cypselus,  king  of  Arca- 
dia, to  be  there  brought  up.  On  attainingto  manhood, 
he  slew  Polyphontea,  and  recovered  the  throne.  His 
descendants  were  called  .£pytid«.  (ApoUod.,  S,  8, 6. 
— Hejfiu,  ad  Apallod.,  t.  e.>--II.  A  king  of  Arcadia, 
and  Mm  of  Elatos.  He  was  killed,  in  hunting,  by  a 
■maUspedesofserpeitf,  called  09^.  (PaiiMii.,8,4,4.) 


— III.  A  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of  Hi|^>othous,  sr.d 
contemporary  with  Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon,  «  ho. 
in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  migrated  into  Ar- 
cadia from  Mycenn  during  this  monarch's  reign,  ^p- 
ytua  having,  on  one  occasion,  boldly  enteml  the  tem- 
ple of  Neptune,  near  Mantinea,  which  no  mortal  vies 
allowed  to  do,  is  said  to  have  been  deprived  of 
sight  by  a  aud^  eruption  of  salt  water  fma  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  to  have  died  soon  after.  (PavMR.,  8, 10.) 
This  stoiy,  if  true,  points  of  course  to  some  artifice  on 
the  part  of  the  priests  of  the  temple.  Tlie  "  salt  wa- 
ter" was  probably  some  strong  acid.  (Compare  Sal- 
verit,  Sctencet  OceulteM,  vol.  1,  ch.  IS.)-— IV.  A  mon- 
arch who  ruled  in  the  souUsem  part  of  Arcadia,  and 
who  brouriit  up  Evadne,  daughter  of  Neptune  and  the 
I^conianlHtane.  {Pmd.,  01.,  6, 64.— C(»npare  Bockh, 
ad  loe.) 

£qvi  or  j£<)uiculi,  a  people  of  Italv,  distinguished 
in  history  for  their  early  and  uicessant  hostility  against 
Rome,  more  than  for  the  extent  of  their  territory  or 
their  numbers.  Livy  himself  (7,  12)  expresses  his 
surprise,  that  a  nation,  apparently  so  small  and  insig- 
nificant, should  have  had  a  population  adequate  to  the 
calls  of  a  constant  and  harassmg  warfare,  whidi  it  car> 
ried  on  against  the  city  of  Rome  for  so  many  years. 
But  it  is  plain,  from  the  narrow  limits  which  must  be 
assigned  this  people,  that  their  contests  with  Rome 
cannot  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  regular  war,  but  as 
a  succession  of  marauding  expeditions,  made  by  these 
hwrdy  but  lawless  moantamceia  on  the  tnritory  of  that 
city,  and  which  coukl  onlr  be  CflRectaaDy  diecked  by 
the  most  entire  and  rigid  snl^ecticm.  {Ln.,  10,  1.) 
The  .£qui  are  to  be  placed  next  to  the  Sabinea,  and 
between  them  and  the  Marsi,  chiefly  in  the  upper  val- 
W  of  the  Anio,  which  separated  them  from  the  Latins . 
Tney  are  said  at  one  time  to  have  been  possessed  of 
fyitj  towns ;  but  many  of  these  must  certainly  hav« 
been  little  more  than  vills^,  and  some  also  wm 
subsequently  included  within  the  boundaries  of  La- 
tium.   The  only  cities  of  note,  which  all  geographers 

re  in  assigning  to  the  iEqui,  are  Vans  and  OarEc- 
.  )n  the  Via  Valeria.  (Cramer't  Arte.  Italy,  vol.  I, 
p.  322.)  "  Almost  inseparable  from  the  Volacians  in 
Roman  stmy,"  tAserves  Niebubr  {Rem.  Hut.,  vol.  1, 
p.  68,  CamOridge  treiul.),  "we  find  the  .£qui  or 
.fquiculi,  who  are  described  as  an  ancient  people, 
and  dueatening  Rome.  They  are  so  often  confouiid- 
ed  with  the  Volscians,  that  the  fortress  on  the  Lake 
Pucinus,  which  the  Romans  took  in  the  year  of  tba 
city  347,  may  with  probability  be  called  JEmiian  ;  and 
when  Ljvy  says  that  the  Volscian  wars  had  lasted  from 
the  time  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  for  more  than  two 
hundredyears,heconndentlMVolscians.andiEquiu  . 
one  pei^le."  This  remark  of  Niebohr'a,  however,  ' 
admits  of  some  modification,  as  will  appear  from  what 
precedes.  The  JEqm  and  Volsci  should  undoubtedly 
be  kept  distinct,  though  originating  evidently  from  the 
same  parent-race. 

.£Qutii8LTuH,  a  place  at  Rome,  in  the  Vicos  Juga- 
lins,  at  the  basa  of  the  Cai^toline  Hill,  where  onca 
had  stood  the  nMnsion  of  Spurius  Melius.  This  indi- 
vidual, having  aroircd  lo  supreme  power,  was  slain  hy 
Ahala,  naifter  of  tlie  horse  to  the  dictator  Cinciima- 
tns,  and  his  dwelling  was  razed  to  the  ground.  Hence*, 
aecordmg  to  Varro  (L.  L.,  4, 32),  the  etymolo^of  the 
term  .^uimelium,  "quod  solo  aqveia  sit  Meltt 
domus."  (Compare  Lm.,  4,  16.)  Cicero  and  Vale- 
rius MaximuB,  however,  assign  another,  hot  less  cor- 
rect, derivation,  fVom  the  jutt  nature  of  the  puniah- 
ment  Inflicted  upon  Melnu  ("  ex  ctqxto  seu  justo  sup- 
plicio  Mehi." — Consult  Cte.  pro  Dm.,  c.  38,  and 
Vol.  Max.,  6,  3). 

.£rTas,  an  ancient  king  of  Cyprus,  who  built  tlie 
temple  of  Venus  at  Paphos.  ^  uter  tradition  made 
this  temple  to  have  been  founded  by  Cinyfas.  (T'oof., 
HiH.,  S,  3.) 
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AniSrB,  I.  du^iter  of  Catreos,  kinff  of  Crete,  and 
ftaaUam^^M,  on  the  blher's  side,  or  Minos.  Sbe 
■nd  her  wmter  O^mene,  having  been  gaUtj  of  incon- 
tiocDoe,  wen  delivered  over,  bjr  their  mther,  into  the 
haadi  of  Nuiplitu  of  Eubcoa,  to  be  coaveyal  by  him 
to  fiwogn  luds,  and  there  sold  into  slaverr. .  Nau- 
liliiu,  wnreTet,  married  ClTmene,  and  >oIo  imerely 
Aenqte.  She  was  porchaaed  by  PUsthenes,  son  of 
Atreos,  and  beesniB  b^  him  the  oiother  of  Agamem- 
noaandMnebiH.  PlutheiiaB,howa*er,  dying  young, 
AtreiWfhiafiAer,  took  Asrope  to  wife,  uto  bioogfat  up 
A;.tineniiiOB  and  Mmelana  s*  his  own  soils.  Aerope 
catMeqaently  was  aeduced  hj  Thyestea,  brother  of 
Atrau,  ao  act  which  waa  pomohed  so  horridly  by  the 
injured  hnabamL  (  Vid.  .Atreus  and  Thyestes.)  Ac- 
confing  to  Knne  authwties,  Aoope  was  cast  into  the 
■a  by  Atnua.  (ApolUid.,  3, 2, 3.--Heyne  sd  ApoUod., 
L  cSAd.  M  Eurip.,  Oral.,  B\%.~-Bnuuk  ad  Soph., 
Aj.,  I2S6.)— ^I.  Dugbter  of  Cepheua,  became  tho 
■other  of  Aeropua  by  the  god  Mars.  She  died  in 
gitiiig  brAh  to  her  oSmiring.    (Pautan.,  8,  44.) 

Aisorna,  I.  son  of  Mars  and  Aeiope.  ( Vid.  Aiirope 
Ii.>— II.  Son  irfTemenuB,  who,  with  his  two  brothers, 
left  Atgoa,  and  aeltled  in  Maoedonia.  Perdiecas,  the 
joongest  of  the  throe,  waa  the  founder  of  the  Mace- 
donaniOTaltine.  (/fei-aii.,8, 137. — Compare Thucyd,, 
3.  99,  and  ecnaolt  the  article  Macedonia.)  —  IIL  A 
king  of  Macedonia,  who  succeeded,  wliile  yet  an  in- 
Um,  his  father  Philip  the  First  The  IllyriaDs  having 
made  aa  mraad  into  Macedonia,  and  having  proved 
auceearfj  at  firat,  were  afterward  defeated  by  the 
UaeedoniaiiB,  the  infant  king  being  placed  in  his  cra- 
dle in  the  nar  of  their  line.  {Juttin,  7,  S.) —  IV. 
AngentofMaoedousduringthe  minoii^  of  Orestes, 
son  of  Aidi^aui.  Ha  usurped  the  sapreme  power, 
and  held  it  aiz  yeaia,  from  409  B.C.  to  394  B.C.— 
V.  A  moiinlain  of  Epims,  now  Mount  Trebeahna, 
near  the  defile  aocientiy  called  5(ena  Aot,  or  "  Gorge 
of  the  AooL  "  Oa  ooe  of  the  predpiees  of  this  mount- 
un  BtandsthefintresaofCUsBon.  (Cmiault  Hm'Am' 
Tr^da^'nL  3,  p.  272.) 

.falccs,  according  to  Ovid  (Met.,  11,  762,  teqq.), 
a  sea  of  Priam  and  Alezirrhoe,  who  at  an  early  age 
qmtted  his  father's  court  and  retired  to  rural  scenes. 
He  became  mamoored  of  the  nymph  Heaperia ;  but 
^  treated  his  with  disdain,  and,  m  endeavooiing 
on  <me  occbsiihi  to  esc^  from  him,  lost  her  Ufa  by 
the  bite  of  a  serpent.  .£saens,  m  deapair,  threw 
hunaelfheaAasg  from  a  rock  into  the  sea;  DutTethys, 
^tyingtasfate,  saepended  his  fall,  and  chan^  him 
into  a  cenacnnt. — A  diflerent  account  is  given  by 
Apo!kidocB&  According  to  this  writer,  .fsacus  was 
Ihs  sao  of  Aiaai,  b^  his  firat  wife  Ariaba,  and  mor- 
rieJ  Astcrope,  who  did  not  long  survive  her  onion  with 
him.  Hi*  grief  for  her  loss  induced  him  to  put  an  end 
to  his  existence.  .£sactu  was  endued  by  his  grand- 
■oCher  Merope  with  ^e  gift  of  Prophecy ;  and  he 
traasmittnl  this  art  to  his  brother  and  sister,  Helenus 
zad  Cassandra.  Priam,  having  divorced  Arisba  that 
he  migld  espouse  Hecuba,  and  the  latter  having 
^*'^"»— *  that  she  had  brought  forth  a  blazing  torch, 
wUeb  WT^ped  in  flames  the  whole  cit^,  .£aacuB  pra- 
dtted  thaft  the  offapring  of  this  mamage  would  oc- 
cwion  the  dastnietiDn  of  his  family  and  eountiy.  On 
lUs  — '  the  infant  Ports,  immediatdy  after  his 
binh,  was  exposed  on  Mount  Ids.  iApoUed.,^,  12,5, 
•Ofr.  and  Hapu,  ad  toe.) 

£a^,  an  Etrurian  word,  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
Oat.  (SkctoK.,  VU.  AMg.,  97.)  The  U^tning,  having 
MaA  a  stntoe  ^At^stOB  at  Rome,  mbeed  ue  letter 
C  baa  the  name  ofG^SAR  on  the  pedestaL  The 
■J^BB  dedarod  that,  as  C  was  the  mark  of  a  hundred, 
■nd  iSAR  the  rama  as  Deus,  the  emperor  had  only 
a  hnadted  days  to  spend  on  earth,  after  which  he 
woold  bt  taken  to  the  gods.  The  death  of  Augustus, 
sMo  aAat,  was  thought  to  bam  verified  this  prediction. 


{Siuton.,  I.  c. — Dio  Cast.,  66,  29.)  Caaaubon  de* 
rivea  the  Etrurian  term  juat  referred  to  frmn  the 
Greek  Aloa,  "/ate;"  and  Dickinson  Pkatuei*., 
c  11}  from  t&B  Hetwew,  comparing  it  also  with  the 
Arabic  luard,  "  to  create."  Lanzi  (Seggio  dt  Lhig. 
Etnue.,  vol.  3,  p.  708),  after  quoting  Casanboirs 
etymology,  suggests  the  Greek  form  aiot,  the  same 
with  ■&eoi,  as  the  root.  The  Aai  (or,  more  correctly, 
j£«tr)  of  Scandinavian  mythology  furnish,  how- 
ever, a  more  obvious  and  satisfactory  ground  of  com- 
parison. The  term  Am  is  equivalrat  to  "  Dettt"  or 
"  God,"  and  the  plural  form  is  Mair,  «  Goda."  Hence 
Atgard,  or  A*a-gard,  the  old  northern  term  for  "  heav- 
en." It  is  curious  to  observe  that  Os  in  Coptic  like- 
wise signifies  "  G^od"  or  "Ijord,"  with  which  we  may 
compare  the  Greek  6a-io(,  "  holy."  So,  also,  the  ear- 
lier term  for  "  altar"  in  the  Latin  language  was  a»a. 
{Terent.  Scaur.,  p.  2252,  2268.)  In  Boiosua,  more- 
over, the  gods  are  termed  Jsi;  and  good  deities  or 
geniuses  were  called  by  the  ancient  Persians  Ized. 
iMuUcr,  Etnuker,  vol.  2,  p.  81. — Kanne,  Syttem  dcr 
Inditchen  Mythen,y.  228.) 

.(EsAKA.    Vid.  Suralcment. 

.£8ABDs,  a  river  oiBnittium,  on  wUeh  Crotona  was 
situate.  It  fenned  a  haven,  whidi,  however  incom- 
modious compared  with  those  of  Tarentum  and  Bmn- 
disium.  Was  long  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  this  city, 
as  we  are  assured  by  Polybuis  {Frag.,  10,  1).  The 
modem  name  is  the  Esara.  (Compare  TAeoerites, 
Id.,  4, 17.) 

.jEschinks,  I.  an  Athenian  philosopher,  of  mean  Inrth 
and  indigent  circumstances,  styled  the  Socratic(d  2ux- 
parudc)  for  distinction*  sidte  from  the  orator  of  the 
same  name  mentioned  below.  He  flourished  daring 
the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  obtained  instruction  from 
Socrates,  who  honoured  his  ardent  zeal  for  knowledge, 
and  held  him  in  high  estimation.  {Du^.  Laert.,  2, 
60.  —  Seruc.,  de  Beiuf.,  1,  8.)  When  .^schines  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  sage  for  the  purpose  of  bec<Kning 
his  disciple,  it  was  in  the  followingwindB :  "  I  am  poor, 
but  I  give  myself  up  entirely  to  you,  which  is  all  Insive 
to  give."  The  reply  of  Socrates  was  characteristic: 
"You  know  not  the  value  of  your  present."  After  the 
death  of  his  master,  he  endeavoured  to  better  his  world- 
ly condition,  and,  having  borrowed  a  sum  of  money, 
became  a  perfumer.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  did 
not  succeed  in  Uiis  new  vocation ;  and,  not  paying  the 
interest  of  the  sum  he  had  borrowed,  he  was  sued  for 
the  debt.  Athenvus  (13,  p.  611,  d)  has  preserved  for 
us  part  of  a  speech  delivered  by  Lysias  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  which  he  handles  .£schineB  with  considerable 
severity,  and  charges  him  with  never  paying  his  debts, 
with  de&auding  a  certmn  individual  of  his  property, 
corrupting  his  wife,  &«.  Xot  being  able  to  live  any 
longer  at  Athens,  be  betook  himself  to  Sidly,  and 
aoiight  to  win  the  favour  of  tho  tyrant  Diooysius.  .  Ac- 
corcung  to  Lucian  (de  ParatU.  —  ed.  Bip.,  vol.  7,  p. 
127),  he  accomplished  his  object  by  reading  one  of  his 
dialogues,  entitled  Miltiades,  to  the  tyrant,  who  liberal- 
ly rewarded  him.  Plutarch  (de  Diacr.  antic,  el  adulal. 
— ed.  Retake,  vol.  6,  p.  248}  informs  us,  that  he  had 
been  strongly  recommended  to  Dionysius  by  Plato,  in 
a  conversation  whidi  thejf  had  together  subsequent  to 
the  arrival  of  .Sschines,  m  whichFlato  complained  to 
the  tyrant  of  his  neglecting  a  man  who  had  come  to 
him  with  the  most  friendly  intention,  that  of  improving 
him  by  philosophy.  The  statement  of  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius,  however,  is  directly  opposite  to  this,  for  he  in- 
forms us  that  .ifischines  was  sli^ted  by  Plato,  and  in- 
troduced to  the  prince  I7  Aiis^ipus.  Heremunsdin 
Sicily  till  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius,  and  thm  return- 
ed to  Athens.  Here,  not  daring  to  become  a  public 
rival  of  Plato  or  Aristippus,  he  taught  philosophy  in 
private,  and  received  payment  for  hia  mstructions.  He 
also  composed  orations  and  pleadings  for  others.  Be- 
sides orations  and  ei^es,  JEschines  vrrote  seven  So- 
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erotic  dialogues  in  th«  true  apirit  of  his  master,  on 
temperance,  moderatbn,  humanity,  integrity,  and  other 
Tiitues.  Their  titles  were,  Mi^ru£dt;c,  KoAXiof,  'A$io- 
Xtv,  'AffJTOCTitt,  'A^i&utinCt  TriXavj'^,  and  'Pivuv. 
Of  these  none  remain.  We  have,  indeed,  three  dia- 
logues extant,  -which  go  under  the  name  of  ^schines, 
bnt  the  first  and  second  are  not  his,  and  very  probably 
the  thud  also  was  never  composed  by  him.  {Meiner; 
Judtdam  de  qyibuadam  Socrahconim  TeliqvHt. — Cora- 
fomt.  Soc.  Goett.,  vol.  6,  p.  46,  1783. — Faeher,  ad 
Mich-  Vial.,  p.  23,  49,  lOT,  ed.  M^.)  Their  titles 
are  :  1.  Hepl  'Aper^c,  tl  dtdoKTov.  "  Concerning  vtr^ 
tae,  and  whether  it  can  be  communicated  by  instruc- 
tion." 3.  "I^wftaf,  if  irept  vXainov.  "Eryxias,  or 
concerning  riches."  3.  'K^ioxo^,  i?  T«>i  tfovorow. 
"Axiochus,  or  concerning  death."  This  last  is  attrib- 
uted by  some  to  Xenocr^es  of  ChalcedoD,  and,  what 
makes  it  extremely  probable  that  Xenoctateg  was  the 
author  of  the  piece,  is  the  circumstance  of  its  contain- 
ing the  word  aXefcr/nxnvrpo^,  for  which  Pollux  cites 
the  Axiochas  of  this  very  philosopher.  Diogenes  Laer- 
tias,  moreover,  informs  us,  that  Xenocrates  wrote  a 
work  on  death,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of 
this  production  does  not  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had 
the  form  of  a  dialogue.  A  letter,  ascribed  to  jEsehi- 
nes,  is,  in  Hke  manner,  supposed  to  be  the  production 
of  another  writer.  .lEschmes  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived his  dialogues  from  Xanthippe,  the  wife  of  Soc- 
rates ;  and  Diogenes  Laertius  states  that  Aristippus, 
when  reading  them,  called  out,n'D0n'oo2,  Xi^ii,TaxrTa\ 
"  where  did  you  get  these  from,  yon  thief?"  Ijttle 
reliance,  however,  can  be  placed  on  either  of  these  ac- 
counts. The  three  dialogues  ascribed  to  .£adiineB 
are  found  in  the  old  editiona  of  Flalo,  since  that  of  Ai- 
dus,  I6I3.  The  Axiochus  is  given  by  Wolf,  in  the 
collection  entitled  Doclrma  rede  vivendi  ac  vumendt, 
Basil.,  1677  and  1586,  8vo.  Le  Clerc  fint  published 
these  dialogues  separately,  at  Amsterdam,  iTU.inSvo. 
Homeus  gave  a  new  edition  and  a  new  Latin  version 
at  Leuwarae,  1718,  in  8vo.  nscher  published  four 
editiona  sQceesrively  at  Lnpslc,  in  17m,  1766,  17S6, 
and  1788,  8vo.  The  last  contains  merely  the  text 
vrith  an  Index,  so  that  the  third  is  the  most  useful  to 
the  student.  Hscher's  editions  are  decidedly  the  best. 
The  letter  mentioned  above  was  published  by  Sommet, 
in  his  edition  of  the  letters  of  .frchines  the  orator. — II. 
a  f  I  Atbeman  orator,  bom  397  B.C.,  sixteen  yean  be- 
T^A  • .  I  fore  Demosthenes.  According  to  the  account  which 
Machines  nves  of  his  own  parentage,  his  &theT  was 
of  a  family  that  had  a  community  of  altars  with  the  race 
of  the  Eteobutads.  Having  lost  his  property  by  the 
calamities  of  war,  he  turned  his  attention,  as  the  son 
.tells  UB,  to  gymnastic  exercises ;  but,  being  subsequent- 
ly driven  out  by  the  thirty  tyitmts,  he  retired  to  Asia, 
where  he  serv«l  in  a  military  capadtv,  and  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  Ho  contributed  afterward  to  the 
restoration  of  the  popular  power  in  Athena.  One  of 
the  orator's  brothers  served  under  Iphicrates,  and  held 
a  command  for  three  years,  while  another,  the  youngest, 
was  sent  as  ambassador  ftom  the  republic  to  the  king 
of  Persia.  Such  is  the  account  of.£8chines  bimseli 
(de  male  getta  leg-,  p.  47  -and  48,  ed.  Slepk.).  That 
^ven  by  Demosthenes,  however,  in  bis  oration  for  the 
crown,  is  widely  dlflferent.  According  to  tbe  latter, 
the  ftther  of  Machines  was  orij^ally  a  slave  to  a 
schoolmaster,  and  his  first  name  was  Tromes,  which, 
upon  gaining  bis  freedom,  he  changed  to  Atrometns,  in 
acconumce  with  Athenian  usage.  His  mother  was  at 
first  named  Empusa,  an  appellatton  which  Demosthenes 
infbrnu  us  was  given  to  Won  seeonnt  of  herhaUts 
of  life,  she  being  a  eoBnnon  courtesan,  ^ua  name 
was  afterward  Ranged  to  Glancothea.  {Detwtth.,  de 
Corona,  p.  S70,  ed.  Seuke.)  The  statement  of  De- 
inosthenes,  coming  as  It  does  from  the  lips  of  a  rival, 
mi^ht  well  be  suspected  of  exaggeration ;  and  as  Ma- 
chines did  not  reply  to  the  ^mmu  of  his  t^iponent,  we 


know  not  how  he  mi^  have  met  these  Asgracefid 
charges.  If,  however,  any  inference  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  fe^le  manner  in  which  he  replies  to  similar 
charges,  made  by  the  same  orator  on  a  different  occa- 
sion, we  shookl  be  led  to  suspect  that  they  were,  in 
some  degree,  based  upon  the  truth.  Nor,  indeed,  is 
it  prohaUe,  tfaat,  with  all  the  license  allowed  the  ancient 
orators,  Demosthenes  would  have  ventured  to  make 
such  assratioas  in  tbe  presence  of  the  Athenian  pf>o- 
ple  if  uwoiqpoited  hy  acts.  Suidas  calls  the  mother 
of  iEsdunes  TeXnrrpia,  a  letuner  to  tbe  female  priest- 
hood in  ii^tiattons.  Photius  (BiM'afiL,  vd.  1,  p.  SO, 
ed.  Behher)  says,  that  she  was  icpejb,  "  %  frie»U»* 
while  ano^er  authority  {Lvcian,  m  iSiH)m.~voI.  1,  ed. 
B^.,  p.  13)  makes  her  to  have  been  Tvpiraviarpia,  a 
kind  of  minstrel  who  beat  the  tsbour  in  the  feasts  of 
Cybele.  From  all  that  we  can  learn  of  the  early  lile 
of  Mscfaines,  it  would  appear,  that,  after  having  uded 
his  father  in  the  management  of  a  school,  he  becama 
clerk  to  one  of  the  lower  class  of  magistrates.  Tired 
of  this  station,  he  attached  himself  to  a  c<»npany  of  tra- 
gedians, but  was  intrusted  merely  with  third-rate  char- 
acters. It  is  said  that,  on  one  occauouiwhen  person- 
ating CEnMuaus,  he  chanced  to  ftU  upon  tbe  stage,  a 
circumstance  wldch  occasioned  his  diagracefiil  dta&ia- 
sion  from  the  troop.  Hence  the  name  of  (Enomana, 
which  Demosthenes,  in  ridicule,  applies  to  him.  (.De- 
mo»lk.,  de  CoroTia,  307,  ed.  Reuke.)  On  the  other 
hand,  Mschinea  himself  states,  liiat  from  early  life  be 
followed  the  profession  of  arms,  served  on  many  occa- 
sions with  distinction,  and  had  a  crown  decreed  him  by 
the  people  for  his  meritorious  exertiius.  It  is  more 
than  probablo  that  Machines  here  selects  the  fiureat 
parts  of  his  career,  and  Demosthenes,  rathe  oontraiy, 
whatever  was  calculated  to  bring  bim  into  contempt. 
Some  ancient  writers  make  him  to  have  been  a  disciple 
of  Isocratcs  and  Plato,  but  others,  with  fiu  more  proba- 
Inlity,  assign  him  Nature  alone  for  an  instructress,  and 
affirm  that  the  public  tribunals  and  the  theatre  were  his 
only  places  of  initiatiim  into  the  preoepts  of  the  oratori- 
cal art.  JEsehines  must  have  possessed  strong  natu- 
ral talents  to  become  as  eminent  as  he  did,  ana  to  be 
able  to  contest  the  prize  of  eloquence  with  so  powerful 
a  competitor  as  Demosthenes.  It  was  a  long  time, 
however,  before  he  became  much  known  as  a  public 
speaker,  and  be  was  already  advanced  in  life  when  he 
commenced  taking  part  in  the  poUlics  of  the  day. 
{Reehereke$  sw  /a  ne  ef  mr  U*  mnraget  tEtehinA, 
par  PAbbe  Valrjf. — Mm.  AauL  des  Inter.,  &e.,  vol. 
14,  p.  87.)  When  Marines  began  his  public  career, 
tbe  Athenians  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  Philip  of 
Macedon.  The  orator  showed  himself  at  first  one  of 
the  most  violent  opposers  of  this  monarch,  and  pro- 
posed sending  ambassadors  throughout  Greece,  in  or- 
der to  ruse  up  enemies  against  him.  He  himself  wont 
in  this  capacity  to  Me^uopolia,  to  confer  with  the 
general  council  of  Arcadia.  When  the  Athenians  sent 
ten  ambassadors  to  negotiate  a  peace  vrith  Philip,  who 
had  been  at  war  with  uiem  on  account  of  Ampbtpolia, 
Mscbines,  who  was  thought  to  be  devoted  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  was  one  of  the  number.  Demosthenes  was 
a  colleague  of  bis  on  that  occasion,  and  we  have  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  the  latter  in  fimiar  of  tbe  correet- 
ness  and  integrity  which  on  this  oceasiai  marked  the 
conduct  of  bis  rival.  A  change,  however,  soon  took 
place.  Machines,  on  his  return,  after  having  at  first 
strenuously  opposed  the  projected  peace,  on  the  mor- 
row as  eame^y  advised  it.  The  gold  of  Macedon  hail, 
wiUioat  doubt,  been  instrumental  in  producing  this  tc-v- 
olutkm  in  his  sentiments,  and  we  find  bun  ever  after- 
ward a  warm  paittoan  of  f^ilip'a,  and  blindly  second- 
ing all  Ins  ammtious  designs.  From  this  period  .Ma- 
chines and  Demosthenes  became  open  antagoiueta . 
The  latter,  in  concert  with  Timarchus,  having  inedi~ 
tated  an  impeachment  of  his  nval  for  his  conduct  on 
anoUieremb«S8y,wben  be  and  four  colleagues  purpose- 
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waited  tune  in  Macedonia,  while  Philip  wax  pTOoe- 
cadng  his  conqaests  in  Thrace,  JExhincB  anticipated 
dieir  attack  by  an  accusation  of  Timarchus  himself,  and 
spok«  with  ao  nnicli  vatrgy,  that  the  latter  either  bong 
fanaelf  in  deipair,  or,  aeeorduur  to  another  aathnity, 
was  eondeomed,  and  deprived  oihia rights  as  a  cttiMn. 
DnMetheoes,  Itowerer,  not  intmudated  by  the  blow, 
preferred  bos  original  char^  agunst  .£sclunes,  and, 
iiKording  to  PhiHiiu  {BUthotk.,  vol.  1,  p.  20,  td.  Bek- 
ktr),  came  so  near  accompIUhmg  the  object  he  had  in 
view,  that  his  trral  was  only  sared  by  the  active  intei^ 
ferenee  at  s  weahby  citizen  named  Suboloa,  an  open 
etKBiy  of  Z>enioatfaeties,  and  by  the  judges  rising  nom 
their  aatm  before  the  accasation  was  brought  to  a  elme. 
After  many  mbaeqaent  coUudimB,  jEschines  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  patriotism  and  eloquence  of  his 
■dvenaiy.    T^ieb-  most  famous  controversy  was  that 
whicfa  related  to  the  erown.   A  little  after  the  battle 
of  Ckgammm,  DemoaClunea  waa  eommisflioned  to  re- 
pvtbe  fbrtifieatiotui  of  Attiena.  He  expended,  in  the 
peififBanee  of  Una  taaik,  thirteen  t^ents,  ten  of  which 
ae  reeaved  fimn  the  pnblic  treasury,  while  the  remain- 
mg  Aiee  were  generotuly  ^ven  from  his  own  private 
nne.   As  a  mark  of  public  gratitude  for  this  act  of 
fbeiaEty.  Ctesiphon  proposed  to  the  people  to  decree 
of  gold  to  the  orator,  ^schincs  immediately 
prefnred  an  imperhment  against  Ctesiphon,  alleging 
dizl  saefa  a  deoee  woa  an  infiingement  of  the  estal^ 
fiAed  fanra  of  the  repudilie,  since  I^mosthenes  still  held 
•ome  pabfic  offices,  and  his  accounts  had  not  therefore 
been  settled,  and  bcaddes,  since  he  was  not  such  a  &iend 
to  the  state  as  Gt^phon  had  represented  him  to  be, 
who  had,  tberefore,  put  apon  rocord  documents  of  a 
fidseandenoneoiucsuuncter.  Demosthenes,  on  whom 
tte  attack  waa 'virtually  Aade,  appeared  in  defence  of 
Aeaecnaad.    Tldaeelebnted  cause,  after  having  been 
det^ed  fiir  aome  time  in  consequence  of  the  troubles 
alTwidant  on  the  death  of  Philip,  was  at  last  brought 
to  a  hearing.  Ability  and  eloquence  was  displayedon 
both  sides,  bat  the  ptdm  was  won  by  Demosthenes ; 
and  lus  rival,  being  band  guilty -of  having  brou|^t  an 
rajot  aceoaation,  waa  obliged  to  undeivo  the  punish- 
antbelud  intended  for  Ctesiphon,  ana  waabaidshod 
fioin  Ins  coontzy.    It  is  stated  by  Phottus  iBibholk., 
vol.  t,  p.  493,  ed.  Bekker),  that  Machines,  when  he 
kft  Athens,  was  (bUowed  and  assisted  by  Demosthe- 
M>,  and  that,  npon  the  latter's  offering  htm  consolation, 
he  TCpbed,  **  How  shall  I  be  able  to  bear  my  e^e 
ftaBadfeT,iB  whidil  leave  behind  me  enemies  more 
mwiaQsthan  it  is  poamhle  to  find  friends  in  any  other  1" 
rataich,  however,  ascribes  this  very  answer  to  De- 
moatbenes,  when  Ids  opponents  made  a  simitar  offer  to 
lam  as  be  was  departing  from  Athens  into  exile.  JEa- 
ekfaws  retired  to  Asia  with  the  intention  of  presenting 
himself  befine  Alexander ;  but  the  deatii  of  that  moa- 
aich  eompeDed  him  to  change  his  views,  and  take  op 
Us  reridwiee  at  Rhodea.    lute  be  opened  a  school  of 
daqaence,  and  commenced  Ma  lectmeslyrea^ng  the 
two  oi^ona  whidi  bad  been  Am  ocoarion  ofhis  baidifa- 
menc.    ffis  hearers  loudly  applaaded  his  own  speech ; 
bid  iriien  he  came  to  that  of  Demosthenes,  they  were 
ikiawB  into  transports  of  admiration.    "  What  would 
yon  have  said,**  exclaimed  .^schines,  according  to  the 
MOBon  accoont,  "had  yon  beard  Demosthenes  him- 
self nnmouuee  tins  oration  1"   The  statement  of  Fho- 
liBB,  Dowever, «  fiffetcnt  fiom  this,  and  entainly  more 
fsobable.    The  aotfitors  of  ^sdiines  at  Rho^i  ez- 
preased,  as  he  informs  no,  their  surprise  that  aman  of 
so  madi  aUlitv  shoald  have  been  overcome  by  De- 
sMthenes ;  '*  Had  yon  beard  that  wild  heatt  (roS 
fH"^  fscEPoo),'*  exdaimed  iEschines,  '*  you  vrould  have 
eeasad  to  be  at  a  loss  on  this  bead"  {tl  ijKOvmtTe  roB 
^«)*sii  btttpov  ofo  dc  ifUp  Tt>&To  fyitofr^To.  Phot., 
Bx  iiimk^  vol.  1.  p.  SO,  ed,  Beiker).   He  snbsequently 
txansfemd  his  sdtool  firom  Rhodes  to  Samoa,  where 
he  tied  at  the  age  irf"  re  years.   We  have  ndy  three 


orations  of  ^sehinea,  and  it  wonld  seem  that  theae 
were  his  sole  remuning  productions,  even  at  an  early 
period,  since  Photius  states  that  it  waa  cuatomary  to 
designate  these  speeches  \yj  the  name  of  "  the  Graces 
of  .£sd)ines."  The  most  cdehrated  of  these  ha- 
rangues is  the  one  ostens3dy  directed  against  Cten- 
phon,  but  in  reality  against  Demosthenes.  It  is  re- 
maricable  for  order,  clearness,  and  precision,  and  was 
selected  by  Cicero  to  be  translated  into  I^in. — The 
Abbe  Barthelemy  makes  the  eloquence  of  .£schines  to 
be  distinguished  by  a  happy  flow  of  words,  bjr  an  abun- 
dance and  eleamess  of  ideas,  and  by  an  air  of  great 
ease,  which  arose  less  from  art  than  nature.  The  an- 
cient writers  appear  to  agree  in  tlus,  that  the  manner 
of  .Machines  is  softer,  more  inainuating,  and  more  del- 
icate than  that  of  Demosthenes,  but  £at  the  latter  is 
more  grave,  forcible,  and  convincing.  The  one  haa 
more  of  address,  and  the  other  more  of  strength  and 
energy.  The  one  endeavours  to  steal,  the  other  to 
force,  the  assent  of  bis  auditors.  In  the  harmony  and 
elegance,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  their  language, 
bom  are  deserving  of  high  commendation,  but  the  fig- 
ures of  the  one  are  finer,  of  the  other  bdder.  In  De- 
mosthenes we  see  a  more  sustained  efibrt,  in  JEwAa- 
nea  vivid,  though  momentary,  flashes  of  oratory. — Be- 
sides the  speeches  above  mentioned,  twelve  epistles 
are  attributed  to  .Machines,  which  he  is  suppwed  to 
tkave  written  from  Rhodes.  Photius  makes  ue  num- 
ber only  nine,  and  states  that  they  were  called,  from 
this  drcumstance,  the  Muses  of  .fschines.  Cne  of 
the  best  editions  of  jEschinea  is  that  of  Wolf,  con- 
taining also  the  orations  of  Demosthenes.  It  was  first 
printed  at  Basle  by  Oporinus,  aftern^rd  at  the  some 
place  in  1&49  and  1673,  at  Venice  in  I&60,  and  at 
Frankfort  in  ISOi.  Tlie  orations  of  .£adiinea  are  also 
contained  in  Reiake's  excellent  ediUon  of  the  Greek 
Orators,  Lm.,  1770,  &c.,  IS  vols.  8vo,  and  in  the  val- 
uable London  edition,  recently  published,  of  the  works 
of  Demosthenes  and  vGschines,  10  vols.  8vo,  1837.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  edition  of  Foulkes  and  Friend, 
Ozon.,  1696,  8vo,  and  that  of  Stock,  IhMn,  1769.  S 
vols.  8vo.  lliese  last  two  editions,  however,  ctmtain 
merely  the  iwations  of  ^fsehines  and  Demosthenes  re- 
^>ecting  the  crovm.  The  epistles  were  published  sep- 
arately Dy  Sammet,  lA^a.,  1771,  8vo. — III.  The  au- 
thor of  a  harangue  entitled  Deliaea,  which  some  have 
attributed  to  the  orator  ,£schines.  {Diog.  Laerl.) — 
IV.  An  Arcadian,  a  disciple  of  Isocratcs.  (Id.) — V.  A 
MvtUenean,  sumamed  the  scourge  of  orators,  ptiropo- 
futart^.  (J^.)— -VI.  A  native  of  Neapolis,  and  member 
of  the  Academic  sect,  about  B.C.  109.  —  VII.  A  na- 
tive of  Miletus,  and  orator,  whose  stfle  of  speaking  is 
represented  by  Cicero  as  of  the  florid  and  Asiatic  kmd. 
(Ctc.,  Bnit.,  c.  95.)— VIII.  An  Athenian  physician  who 
cured  the  quinsy,  affections  of  the  paUte,  cancers,  &c., 
\>3  employmg  the  cinders  of  excrements.  {Phn.,  28, 4.) 
— IX.  A  diitmguished  individual  among  the  Eretrians, 
wlm  diselosed  to  the  Athenians  the  tiea^ienms  designs 
of  some  ofhis  countrymen,  when  the  former  bad  marabr 
ed  to  their  aid  against  the  Persians,   (fferod.,  6, 100.) 

.£scHKion,  I.  a  MytUenean  poet,  intimate  with 
Aristotle.  He  accompanied  Alexander  in  hia  Asia^ 
expedition.  Consult  Votnitt,  de  Poet.  Gretc. — II.  An 
Iambic  poet  of  Somos.  He  is  menti(med  1^  Athensos 
(7,  296,  e,  and  8,  836,  c),  and  also  by  Txetzes,  in  his 
scholia  on  Lycophron  (v.  688-9).  Some  of  Us  verses 
are  preserved  by  AthenaniB  and  in  the  Anthology. 
(Compare  Jac(A»,  ad  Anthel.,  vol.  1,  part  1,  p.  386.) 
— ni.  A  physidan,  preceptor  to  Galen.  (Kto.  Sup- 
plement.)—-IV.  A  Greek  writer,  who  composed  a  wortt 
on  husbandly,  dec.,  which  is  cited  by  PImy,  and  also 
by  Varra,  R.  R.,  1,  I. 

iEscB?LDs,  I.  a  celebrated  tragic  writer,  son  of  En- 
pborion,  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Eleusia  in  Attica, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  sixty-third  Olympiad,  B.C. 
OSS.   (Compare  Fit.  Anonym,  givwi  in  S^iej/'t  ed.. 
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vai  the  Ansndtl  Marbtea.)  Pausaniu  (1, 14)  reootdB 
a  atory  of  hit  bo;faood,  profeuedly  on  the  authority  of 
the  poet  himMlf,  that,  having  fallen  asleep  while  w^ch- 
ing  the  cluitets  of  grapei  in  a  vineyaid,  Bacchua 
praied  to  him,  and  Inde  him  turn  his  attention  to  tranc 
composition.  This  account,  if  true,  shows  that  his 
mina  was,  at  a  rery  early  period,  enthusiaBtically 
■truck  wUh  the  ezhSMtions  of  the  infant  drama.  An 
impresaum  like  thia,  ading  upon  his  fervid  imagination, 
WMld  natunlly  produce  such  a  dream  as  is  described. 
To  this  nine  origin  must,  no  doubt,  be  traced  the 
coomion  account  relative  to  .£schylus,  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  write  under  the  influence  of  wine ;  and 
in  confinnation  of  which  Lucian  {Demottk.  Encotn. — 
ei.  B^.— vol  9,  p.  144)  cites  the  anlhozitr  of  Callis- 
thenes,  and  Atheneus  (10,  33)  that  of  Chamelemi. 
The  inspiration  of  Bacchus,  in  such  a  case,  can  mean 
nothing  more  than  the  true  inspiration  of  poetiyi 
{Mohjuke,  lAtt.  der  Gr.  und  Rom.,  vol.  I,  p.  359.) 
At  the  age  of  twenty-live,  .^schylus  mode  his  first 
public  attempt  as  a  tragic  author,  in  the  70th  Olympiad, 
B.C.  499.  (Svid.  in  Alax.—CUnion'a  Faati  HelUn- 
wt,  p.  21,  Sd  ed.)  The  next  notice  wlych  we  have  of 
him  is  in  the  third  jrear  of  the  72d  Olympiad,  B.C.  490, 
when,  along  with  hia  two  celebrated  brothers  C^n«gi- 
rue  and  Ammios,  ho  waa  graced  at  Marathon  with  the 
praises  due  to  pre-eminent  bravery,  being  then  in  his 
36th  year.  {Marm.  Arund.,  No.  49. — Vil.  Atumym.) 
Six  yeap  after  Uiat  memorable  battle,  he  gained  his 
first  tra^  victory.  Four  years  after  this  waa  fought 
the  batUe  of  Sumii,  in  which  JEsdiylni  took  port 
witfihubiotber  AniiniM,towhoae  •xtiaordinaiy  valour 
the  uptOTtIa  were  decreed.  (Herod.,  8,  93.— JS/ion, 
Var.  Hitt.,  6,  19.)  In  the  following  year  he  served  in 
the  Athenian  troops  at  Platca.  Eigt^  years  afterward 
{Argument,  ad  Pert.)  be  gained  the  prize  with  a  te- 
tralogy, composed  of  the  Perta,  the  PAtneiu,  the 
Qmuau  PolnUntiM,  and  the  Prometkata  Ignifcr,  s 
satyric  drama  (or,  to  give  ttieir  Greek  titles,  the  11^ 
ooi,  ^tvevf,  TXa&Koc  IIoTvtevr,  and  XlpofttiBe^  mp^O' 
f»r).  The  latter  part  of  the  poet's  life  is  involved  in 
much  obscurity.  ((Compare  Bloa^ield,  ad  Pert.  Praf., 
p.  xzii. — Id.  ad  Arg.  inAgamem.,  p.  xii.  etn. — Bickh, 
de  Gtoc.  Trag.  Pnnop.,  c.  4,  »eqq.)  That  ha  quitted 
Athena  and  tned  in  Sidly,  ia  agned  on  all  hands,  but 
the  time  and  cause  bf  ma  departure  are  points  of 
doubt  and  conjecture.  It  seems  that  iEscbylos  had 
laid  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  pro&notion,  by  too 
boldly  introducing  on  the  stage  something  connected 
with  the  mysteries.  Accordmg  to  Clemens  Alezan- 
drinus,  he  was  tried  and  acquitted  of  the  charge  {iv 

fi^  ftettrnifievov. — dem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  2.)  The  moie 
romantic  narrative  of^lian  (  Var.  Hiat.,  6, 19)  iofimni 
ns,  that  the  Athenians  stood  ready  to  stone  him  to 
death,  when  his  brother  Aniinias,  who  interceded  for 
him,  dexterously  dropped  his  robe  and  showed  stump 
offais  own  arm  lost  at  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Thia  act  of 
ftitemal  affection  and  pretence  of  mind  had  the  desired 
efiect  Ml  the  quick  and  impulsive  temper  of  the  Athe- 
nnaa,  and  ^aolvlaa  waa  paidonad.  But  the  peril 
which  be  had  encountered,  the  dread  of  a  rnnltttode 
evermeicilesa  in  their  superstitions,  indignation  at  the 
treatment  which  he  had  received,  joined,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, to  feelings  of  vexation  and  jealousy  at  witnessing 
the  preference  occasionally  giren  to  young  and  aspi- 
ring rivals,  wen  motives  sufficiently  powerful  to  induce 
the  pnmd-spiriled  poet  to  abandon  hu  native  city,  and 
waek  a  retreat  in  the  «mit  of  the  mamficent  aiu  hte- 
lary  Hiero,  prince  of  Syracuse.  (Vit.  Anonym. — 
Pausan.,  1.  2.— P/ut ,  de  Exil.,  Op..  Tol.  S,  p.  385,  ed. 
lUuke.)  This  must  have  been  before  the  second  year 
of  the  78th  Olympiad,  B.C.  467,  for  in  that  year  Hiero 
died.  The  author  of  the  anonymous  life  of  .£schylna, 
which  has  come  down  to  ua,  mentions,  among  other 
reasons  for  his  voluntary  haniahment,  avictoiy  obtained 
A8 


over  him  by  Simonidea,  in  an  elegiac  contest ;  and 
what  is  more  probable,  the  aneoaaa  of  S<^ocle%  who 
carried  off  from  him  the  tragic  prize,  according  to  the 
common  account,  in  the  78th  Olympiad.  B.C.  468. 
Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Cimon,  confirms  the  latter 
statement.   If  so,  ^achrlus  could  not  have  been  more 
than  a  year  in  Sicily  berore  Hicro'a  death.   The  com- 
mon account,  lelattve  to  the  eaoae  nchieh  drove  the  poet 
from  hia  country,  is  grounded  npon  an  oboeuze  aUiinon 
in  Aristotle's  Ethics,  enlained  bj  Clemens  Alexandria 
nus  and  jEIian.     In  Sicily,  .£sdiylua  composed  a 
drama,  entitled  JEtna,  to  graUfy  his  royal  host,  who 
had  recently  founded  a  city  of  that  name.    During  the 
mnainder  of  his  life,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  re- 
turned to  Athena.   If  he  did  not,  those  pieces  of  Ids, 
which  were  con^Kwed  in  the  interval,  might  be  ezhUrit- 
ed  on  the  Athenian  stage  under  the  eaie  of  some  fiiend 
or  relation,  as  waa  not  un&equently  the  ease.  Among 
these  dramas  was  the  Oreatean  tetralogy  {Argument, 
ad  Agamem. — Sckol.  ad  Arittoph.,  Ran.,  1 165),  which 
won  the  prize  in  the  second  year  of  the  80th  Olyminad, 
B.C.  458,  two  years  before  his  death.    At  any  rate, 
his  residence  in  Sicily  must  have  been  of  considerable 
length,  as  it  was  sumcicnt  to  affect  the  purity  of  his 
language.    We  are  told  by  Athencus,  that  many  Si- 
cilian words  are  to  be  found  in  his  later  plays,  ^s- 
chylus  certainly  has  some  Sicilian  forma  m  his  extant 
dramas :  thus  iredupaiof,  iredatxfuoi,  ncStlopoi,  fido 
ouv,  fid,  &.C.,  for  ficTapatOf,  fUraix/uoif  /urlupot, 
fuifytv,  fa/Tcp,  die.   (Comp.  Blomfield,  Prom.  Vinct., 
277,  Gtait.,  and  B&cih,  it  Tr^.  Grae.,  c.  S.)  The 
poet  died  at  Gela,  in  the  e9th  yes  of  hia  age,  in  the 
81at  Olympiad,  B.  C.  456.    ITm  death,  if  the  common 
accounts  be  true,  was  of  a  most  singular  nature.  Sit- 
ting motionless,  in  silence  and  meditation,  in  the  fields, 
hia  head,  now  bald,  was  mistaken  for  a  stone  an 
eag^,  which  happened  to  be  flying  over  him  with  a 
toitmM  in  her  claws.  ThelMiddnmpcdthetoitoioeto 
break  the  shell ;  and  the  poet  was  cilled  by  the  blow. 
It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  this  statement 
is  purely  fiibuloue,  and  that  it  was  invented  in  order  to 
meet  a  supposed  prophecy,  that  he  would  receive  bis 
death  from  on  higo.   The  Geloans,  to  show  their  re- 
spect for  so  illustrious  a  sojourner,  interred  him  with 
much  ptnnp  in  the  puUic  cemetery. — >£sGliTlusis  eud 
to  have  compoaed  seventy  dramas,  of  which  five  were 
satyric  and  to  have  been  thirteen  times  victor.  The 
account  of  Pausanios,  however,  would  ahnost  imply  a 
larger  proportion  of  sa^ric  dramas.    In  fact,  constd- 
enuile  discrepance  exists  respecting  the  number  of 
^ya  ascribed  to  .fschylus.  Only  seven  of  his  trage- 
dies remain,  together  with  fragments  of  othos  pre- 
served in  the  citations  of  the  grammarians,  and  two 
cpiprama  in  the  Aidhotogy.   Ae  titka  of  the  drama* 
whidi  have  reached  at  are  aa  fi^ows  :  1.  npcynT^edc 
6eaftMTiK  {Prometheut  Vtiw/u*).    2.  'Ettt^  M  617607 
{SepUm  contra  ThOat).    3.  Uipeai  {Peraay  4. 
'Kyofufivuv  {Agaimemnon),   fi.  Xo^^opoi  (CAoep&o- 
ret).    6.  "Eifuviie^  {EuniaadcM).    7.  'IxMdcp  (iSwp- 
fJicet).    A  sboK  account  of  each  of  these  will  be 
given  towaids  the  doae  of  the  picaent  aitide.  This 
great  dtamatiat  waa  the  andior  of  the  fi.flk  form  of 
tragedy.  (Fid.  Theatnun.)   He  added  a  second  actor 
to  Uie  locutor  of  Thespia  and  Phrrnichus,  and  ihua  in- 
trodiu»d  the  dialopu.    He  abridged  the  immoderate 
length  of  the  chorafodes,  making  tiwm  more  subservient 
to  via  main  iitfeieat  of  the  plot,  and  expanded  the  short 
episodes  into  aeoiea  i>f  competent  extent   To  these 
improvemeota  in  the  eeoiMmiy  of  the  drama,  he  added 
the  decorationa  €>f  ait  in  ita  exhibition.    A  regular 
stage  ( Vitrm. ,  Pr«tf.,  lA.  7),  with  appropriate  scenery, 
was  erected ;  the  actors  were  fumisned  with  becoming 
dreaaea,  and  raised  to  the  stature  of  the  heroea  repre- 
sented by  the  thick-soled  cothurnus  (Horat.,  Bp.  ad 
Pia.,  280) ;  while  the  face  was  brought  to  the  heroic 
cast  by  a  maak  of  proportionate  size  and  strongly- 
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Bwrf*"*  cbanetor,  which  wu  also  so  contriTed  as  to 
■ad  dtstinetmiM  to  the  mica.  He  paid 
great  altmlioD  to  th»  choral  dance*,  and  intented  sev- 
enl  fipm-dsaen  htnueUl  Among  his  othwimprore- 
nenls  ti  amtionad  the  introdoction  of  a  practico, 
whoA  mbwqDently  becnnw  ert^lisbed  as  a  fixed  and 
essential  rale,  the  removal  of  all  deeda  of  Uoodshed 
and  moxdet  ban  the  public  view  {Pkilattr.,  Vii. 
il/oUm^6,  11),  a  rule  oa\j  violated  on  one  occasion, 
nmidy,  by  Sophodea  in  his  play  of  the  Ajaz.  In 
rfuit,  m  Duoy  and  so  important  weie  the  alterations 
and  additions  of  .£achyliu,  that  he  was  conudeied  by 
the  A»h*m.tn.  as  the  Father  of  Tragedy  {Pkilowtr.,  t. 
e.),  and,  as  a  mark  of  distinguished  honour  paid  to 
bis  menta,  th^  passed  a  daciee,  after  his  death,  that 
a  ehoms  should  be  allowed  to  any  poet  who  chose  to 
re-eslubit  the  dramas  of  iE^hylus.  (PhUoatr.,  I.  c.) 
Arialaphaaes  ail  odes  to  this  custom  of  re-ezhibiting 
th*  ptays  of  £ad^liu.in  the  opening  of  the  Aduuni- 
ans(«.  ^jcf;.).  Qnintiliui,  however  (10, 1),  assigns 
a  my  ^Aeicttt  nason  for  tUs  practice,  and  makes  it 
te  haTe  been  adopted  br  the  purpose  of  presenting 
tbeae  dramas  in  a  more  correct  form  than  that  in  which 
they  were  left  by  the  author  himself.  What  authority 
he  had  foe  such  an  aaseitioB,  does  not  now  appear. 
In  fluloso^uGal  Mntimeats,  .£schyliu  is  said  to  nave 
beeBkPythagKeaii.  {Cie.,Tiuc,Dap.,%1i.)  In  his 
eiOant  dnniM  the  tenets  of  this  sect  may  occasionally 
be  tnecd ;  as,  deep.Tenerstion  in  what  concerns  the 
gods  (AgOMuai.,  371),  high  regard  for  the  sanctity  of 
an  o^  and  the  niqttial  bond  (£unicn.,  317),  the  im- 
BKHtab^  of  the  sool  {Ckoipk.,  321),  the  origin  of 
TOMBi  fawn  jmpoMtioii  and  not  from  nature  {Agvmm., 
68S. — ProM.  rWt^Si,  7ti),  the  importance  of  num- 
bers {Prom.  Vinct.,  46S),  the  science  of  physiognomy 
{A^amM.,  797),  the  sacred  character  of  suppliants 
(SifpC,  351.  — fasKM.,  233),  &c.  ^schylus,  ob- 
■ermSehlegei(ZVaia.  Lii.,p.  135,  aeqq.),  mustbecon- 
aidned  as  the  aeatot  of  tragedy ;  it  sprang  forth  from 
Us  bead  in  eoamleteannoiir,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain 
atJowc  He  dothed  H  as  became  its  dignity,  and  not 
only  ioaCmetad  the  chorus  in  the  song  and  ttw  dance, 
but  came  fbnnnd  himself  as  an  actor.  {Athenaut,  1, 
21.)  He  sketches  characters  with  a  few  bold  and 
poweiful  stiokee.  His  plots  are  extremely  simple. 
He  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  art  of  splitting  an  action 
tnCo  pwts  numerous  and  rich,  and  dittributing  tbeir 
nwnpBcatipn  and  denouement  into  well-proportioned 
ile^  Hanea  in  Us  writings  there  ofken  arises  a  ces- 
wHMm  of  aefioB,  iriiidi  he  makes  ua  feel  adll  more  by 
boa  nnmasmUy  k)ng  choruses.  But,  on  the  other 
haa^  all  bis  poetiy  displays  a  lofty  and  grave  dwpon- 
tioa.  No  mm.  enotions,  but  tenor  alone  remains  in 
ban;  (h«  bead  ofMeduaa  is  held  up  before  the  petrified 
qieetatoa;.  His  method  of  considering  destiny  is  ex- 
liaaiali  hiiih .  it  hovan over  mortidt  in  all  its  gloomy 
■agnffioenee.  The  buskin  of  .£sdiylus  has,  as  it 
were,  the  wei^it  of  brass ;  on  it  none  but  gigantic 
fiinna  staOt  boMO  os.  It  almost  seems  to  cost  him 
an  effort  to  paint  mere  men ;  he  frequently  brings  gods 
oa  the  stage,  porticulariy  the  Titans,  Uioae  ancient 
deities  who  sbaaoiw  forth  the  dark  primeval  powora  of 
Btem,  and  iriw  had  kng  bent  dnven  into  Tartanu, 
VfH'i  a  wnld  governed  in  tianqnillity.  In  con- 
btmStf  with  the  standard  of  his  dramatis  peraonn,  he 
seeks  to  swdl  oat  the  language  which  they  employ  to 
a  colossal  siae ;  hence  there  arise  rugged  compound 
wvnU,  an  over-mnltitude  of  epithets,  and  often  an  ez- 
tMie  intricaey  of  syntax  in  the  choruses,  which  is  the 
caose  of  great  obscurity.  He  is  similar  to  Dante  and 
'Shiky.ait  in  the  peculiar  strangeness  of  his  ima^a- 
tinaa  iricinrniiirmi.  jnf  Ihnsr  images  are  not  deficient 
IB  tbit  tcrnble  grace  whic^  the  ancients  particulariy 
ptauefaiJEacjmns.  The  pod  flourished  ezactiy  when 
the  fraadom  of  Greece,  reocned  from  its  enemies,  was 
■  its  tat  ■tiength,  w^  a  coosraoiuBess  of  which  be 


secons  to  be  proudly  penetrated.  He  had  lived  to  be 
an  erewitDeas  of  the  greatest  and  most  glorii>us  event 
of  which  Greece  coukf  boast,  the  defeat  and  destRietion 
of  the  enormous  boets  of  the  Persians  under  Darias  and 
Xerxes,  and  had  fought  with  dietin^nished  valour  in 
the  combats  of  Marathon  and  Salamis.  In  the  Peraa, 
and  the  Stten  againtt  Tkebea,  he  pours  forth  a  warlike 
strain  ;  the  personal  inclination  of  the  poet  for  the  life 
of  a  hero  bwuns  forth  in  a  manner  which  cannot  bo 
mistaken.  The  tragedies  of  jEschylus  are,  on  the 
whole,  one  proof  among  many,  that  in  art,  as  in  nature, 
gigantic  proportions  precede  those  of  the  oidinaiy 
standard,  which  then  grow  less  and  less,  i\5\  they  reach 
meanness  and  insignincanco ;  and  also  that  poetjy,  on 
its  first  appearance,  is  always  next  to  reli^on  in  esti- 
mation, whatever  form  the  latter  may  take  amoi^  the 
race  of  men  then  existing.  The  tra^c  style  ot  ^s- 
cbylus  is  far  from  perfect  (compare  P&raon,  PraUct. 
ot  Ettrip.,  p.  6X  and  frequently  deviates  into  the  £pic 
and  the  Lyric,  elements  not  qualified  to  harmonize 
with  the  drama.  He  is  often  abrupt,  disproportioned, 
and  harsh.  It  was  very  possible  that  more  skilful 
tragic  writers  might  compose  after  him,  bat  he  must 
always  remain  unaurpaased  in  his  tdmost  superhuman 
vastness,  since  even  Sophocles,  his  more  fortunate 
and  more  youthful  lival,  could  not  equal  him  in  this. 
The  latter  uttered  a  sentiinent  concerning  him  by 
which  he  showed  himself  to  have  reflected  on  the  art 
in  which  he  excelled.  "  .^Cschylus  does  what  is  right, 
but  without  knowing  it."  Simple  words,  which,  how> 
ever,  exhaust  all  that  we  understand  by  agenius  which 
produces  its  effeids  unconsdously.  {Theatre  of  the 
Gretkt,  p.  nqq.,  2d  ed.)-»-it  only  remains  to 
give  a  Inief  aeeoont  of  the  tragediet  of  .£sdiylus 
which  have  nached  us  entire.  1.  Ilpo/i^e^  Seofui- 
riTf  ("  Prtonetheus  in  chains").  All  the  personages 
of  this  tragedy  are  divinities,  and  yet  the  piece,  not- 
withstanding, carries  with  it  an  air  of  general  interest, 
for  it  involves  the  well-being  of  the  human  race.  The 
subject  is  Prometheus,  punished  for  having  been  the 
benefactor  of  men  in  stealing  for  them  the  fire  from 
the  skies ;  or,  to  ezpress  the  same  idea  in  a  moral  i 
point  of  view,  it  is  strength  and  decision  of  character 
struggling  against  injustice  and  adversity.  In  this 
drama,  wliich  stands  sJone  of  its  kind,  we  recognise, 
amid  strength  and  sublimit  of  conception,  a  wild  and 
untutored  daring,  which  betrays  the  rudeness  of  early 
tragedy,  and  the  iofan<7  of  toe  art.  The  scenery  is 
awfully  terrific :  the  lonely  ro^  frowning  over  the 
waves,  the  stem  and  imperious  sons  of  Pallas  and 
Styx  holding  up  Prometheus  to  its  rifted  side  while 
Vulcan  fixes  his  chains,  Oceanus  on  his  hippogrift*,  the 
fury  of  the  whiriwind,  tfae  pealing  thunder,  ana  Prome- 
theus himself  undismayed  amid  tne  warfare  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  bidding  defiance  even  to  the  monarch  of 
the  skies,  present  a  picture  pregnant  with  fearful  in- 
terest, and  worthy  the  genius  of  JEx^lva.  Thia 
drama  was  translated  into  Latin  by  the  poet  Attius, 
'some  firagments  of  whose  version  are  preserved  for  ua 
by  Cicero  (Ttue.  Quiut.,  S,  10).  The  question  rela^ 
tive  to  the  remaining  pieces  of  the  Tetralogy,  of  which 
this  play  formed  a  part,  may  be  seen  discussed  in 
Sehutz's  edition  of  iEscbylus  {ml.  fi,  p.  130,  »eqq.). 
—3.  'EnrA  hrl  Q^6as  ("The  Seven  Chiefs  agaust 
Thebei").  The  subject  of  the  piece  is  the  siege  of 
Thebes,  by  the  seven  confederated  chieilains,  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  P^ynices  agunst  his  brother 
Eteocles.  It  is  said  that  jf^schylus  particularly  valued 
himself  on  this  tragedy,  and  certainly  not  without  tea- 
son,  both  as  regaids  the  animation  of  the  scenes  that 
are  portrayed,  the  sublimity  of  the  dialo^e,  and  the 
strong  delineations  of  character  which  it  contains. 
Tins  drams  has  the  addition^  merit  of  having;  given 
birth  to  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  the  Pbtciussv  of 
Euripides,  and  the  Thebaid  of  Statius.  Besides  the 
Siege  of  Thebes,  ^Sschjliu  wrote  three  tir^gediee  ales 
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«iLthe«Miiu«liMdipncedadit,vu.,the"  Luui,"tlw 
<•  (£dipui,"  uid  the  "  Sphinx."  Soma  critic*,  how- 
ever, make  the  last  to  nave  been  a  satyric  drama. 
— 3.  Uepaai  ("  The  Peraiona").  This  piece  U  >o 
called  becasae  the  chorus  ia  ctanpoaed  of  aged  Per- 
sians. The  subject  is  purely  an  historical  one  :  it  ia 
the  defeat  of  the  naval  annamenl  of  Xerxes.  This 
play  was  performed  ei^  yean  after  the  battle  of  Sal- 
aous,  and  it  baa  been  considered  by  some  m  defect 
that  so  recent  an  event  should  have  been  represented 
on  the  stage.  But,  as  Racine  has  lemariced  in  the 
preface  to  fiajazot,  distance  of  place  sapplies  the  want 
of  distance  of  time.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Susa,  be- 
fore the  ancient  atracture  appropriated  to  the  great 
councal  of  state,  and  near  the  tomb  of  Darius.  The 
■hade  of  this  monarch  comes  forth  from  the  sepulchre, 
§01  the  purpose  of  counselling;  Xerxes  to  ceaae  from 
the  war  against  a  people  whom  the  ^ods  protect.  The 
piece  con^ns  great  beauties ;  every  instant  the  trouble 
of  the  Persians  increases,  and  the  interest  augments. 
By  some  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  written 
with  a  political  intent,  the  poet  endeavouring,  by  an 
animated  description  of  the  pemicioas  effects  of  an 
obstinate  pride,  and  by  filling  the  spectators  with  a 
mdignant  compassion  for  tile  vanquished  Xerxes,  in- 
directly disposing  them  to  break  off  the  war  which 
Themistodes  wished  to  prolong.  —  4.  'Kyofiiftvuv 
("Agamemnon").  This  prince,  retujming  from  the 
siege  of  Troy  wiUi  his  fenwle  captive  Cassandra,  is  as- 
sassinated by  Clytemnestra  and  JBgistbus.  The  part 
of  Cassandra,  who  jHwdicta  the  woes  tiiat  are  abont  to 
fall  upon  the  house  of  A^ememiKHi,  forms  the  chief 
interest  of  the  piece,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  that  has 
ever  been  conceived.  The  commencement  of  this 
tragedy  is  somewhat  languid,  but  as  the  plav  proceeds 
all  is  movement  and  feeling.  —  5.  Xotj^opoi  ("  The 
Choephors").  This  drama  is  so  entitled,  because  the 
dioros,  composed  of  female  Tnjan  cutivee,  slaves  of 
CUybinmeBtra,  are  charged  with  the  office  of  biinj^g 
the  liquor  for  malung  libations  at  the  tomb  of  Asamem- 
non  (jfoi;,  a  Ubation,  and  ^pu,  to  bring).  The  sidiject  of 
the^ece  is  Orestes  avmgmg  the  deatii  of  Agamemnon 
on  Ulytemnestnand  herparamour.  When  this  horri- 
ble deed  baa  been  accomplisbed,  the  parricide  is  deliv- 
ered over  to  the  Furies,  who  dirtuib  bis  leaeon. 
"The  spirit  of  .fsdiylns,"  observes  Potter,  "shines 
throagb  this  tragedy ;  bat  a  eertun  softening  of  grief 
hangs  over  it,  and  gives  it  an  air  of  solemn  magnifi- 
cence." The  chaxMters  of  Orestes  and  Electra  are 
finely  supported. — 6.  Ei/tiviSet  ("  The  Eumenides," 
or  "  Furies").  This  play  derives  its  name  from  the 
eircumstance  of  the  chorus  being  composed  of  Furies 
who  putsoe  Orestes.  The  latter  pleads  his  cause  be- 
fore tbe  Areopaffu,  and  is  aoiuitted  by  the  vote  of 
Minerva.  This  oninB  is  remaikable  for  its  violation 
of  the  unity  of  place,  the  scene  being  first  laid  at  Del- 
phi and  afterward  at  Athens.  Miilfer  has  written  a 
very  able  worii  on  the  scope  and  character  of  this  pro- 
duction, in'wluch  he  discusses  incidentally  some  of 
tbe  most  important  points  connected  with  the  Greek 
drama.  As  regards  the  object  which  the  poet  had  in 
view  when  composing  the  piece,  be  considers  it  to  be 
a  political  one.  JE»ehjluB  was  a  zealous  partisan  of 
Aristides,  and  opponent  of  Themistocles,'  and  evident 
symptoms  of  this  partiality  are  to  be  found  in  some  of 
lus  plays.  As  an  Athenian  citizen  and  patriot,  the 
poet  on  every  occasion  recommends  to  his  countrvmen 
temperance  and  moderation  in  their  e^oyment  ofdem- 
oeratie  liberty,  and  in  tbrir  ambitious  iclMmes  against 
the  rest  of  Greece.  The  party  of  Themistodes  had 
made  tiiemsetves  obnoxious,  in  these  reapeets,  to  the 
patriotic  feelings  of  vEschylus ;  and  a  demagogue 
named  Ephialtes,  having  attecked  the  eutborit^  of  the 
venerable  court  of  the  Areopagus,  the  poet  in  this  jday 
of  the  Eumenides  appeared  in  its  defence,  and  stoove 
to  save  this  excellent  institotion,  though  ineffectually, 


from  tbe  levelling  doctiines  of  the  day.  Pollux  inftmns 
us,  that  the  tra^  cboms,  up  to  the  time  when  this 

Say  was  first  represented,  consisted  of  fifty  person^ 
It  that  the  terror  occasioned  by  a  chorus  of  fifty  furies 
caused  a  law  to  be  passed,  fixing  the  tragic  choras,  fnr 
the  time  to  come,  at  fifteen,  and  the  comic  chorus  at 
twenty-foor.   (htl.  Pol.,  4, 1 10.)   Pollux  evidently  is 
in  error  here.   The  number  of  dioreutc  for  the  whole 
tetralogy  consisted  of  fifty  (originally,  as  MnlleTtiihiks, 
of  forty-eight),  and  these  choreuts  it  was  the  poet's 
boainese  to  distribute  into  choruses  for  the  individual 
tragedies  and  satyric  drama  composing  the  tetralogy. 
Pollux,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  misconceived 
something  which  be  had  learned  relative  to  tbe  number 
of  chorenta  for  tbe  wbide  tetealogy,  of  which  number 
at  least  three  fouiths  were  on  the  stage  at  the  end  of 
the  Eumenides.    But  this  was  done  in  order  to  afford 
the  people  a  s[riendid  and  expressive  spectacle ;  neitiier 
were  the  choreuts  thus  combined  all  habited  as  furies. 
{MvUer,  Eumemdtt,  p.  5S,  ttqq.)  —  With  regard  to 
the  number  of  tbe  tragic  chorus  in  each  puticalar 
play,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  S<niboeles  first  broacht 
m  fifteen,  the  previous  number  having  been  twelve, 
and  thtd  .£schylu8  employed  only  twelve  in  more  than 
one  of  his  dramas,  although  in  others  very  poesibly  he 
adopted  the  number  so  extended  by  Sophocles.  (Con- 
sult the  remarks  of  MUltr,  Bumen.,  p.  fiS.) — This  play 
did  not  prove,  at  first,  very  snecessfm.    It  was  altered 
by  the  ^et,  and  reproduced  some  years  after,  during 
his  residence  in  Sicily,  when  it  carried  off  the  prize. 
—7.  'Lvlrtder  ("llie  Female  Snj^^iants")-  Danans 
and  his  daughters  eolicit  and  obtam  the  protection  of 
the  Argives  against  j£gyptua  and  his  sons.   This  play 
forms  one  of  the  feeblest  productions  of  ^scbylus. 
It  possesses  one  remarkable  feature,  that  the  chorus 
acts  the  principal  part.   The  scene  is  near  the  shore, 
in  an  open  grove,  close  to  the  ahar  and  the  images  of 
tbe  ffods  presiding  over  tbe  sacred  games,  with  a  -view 
(rf'the  sea  and  the  ships  of  .£gyptos  on  one  side,  and 
of  the  towers  of  Aj^os  on  the  other ;  with  hills,  and 
woods,  and  v^es,  a  nver  flowing  between  them. — We 
have  no  good  edition,  as  yet,  of  all  the  plays  of  .£adiy- 
lu8.   That  of  Schiitz,  Hala,  1806-81,  6  vols.  8vo. 
although  usefiil  in  some  respects,  is  cot  held  in  very 
high  estimation ;  neither  ia  that  of  Bntler,  CtaUsb., 
Iw9,  8  vols.  8vo,  regarded  with  a  vei^  ftvourable  eye 
by  European  scholars.   Weliauer's  edition,  also,  jC^p*., 
1823-1891,  8  vols.  8to,  thou^  highly  lauded  some, 
is  far  from  being  satiafoetory  to  all.    The  edition  ^sy 
Scholefield,  Cantab.,  1838,  8vo,  is  a  useful  one.  The 
best  text  is  that  given  by  W.  Dmdorf,  Lips.,  1827. 
The  beat  editions  of  the  separate  plays  are  those  of 
Blomfield,  as  &r  as  they  extend,  comprising,  namely, 
the  Prvautlieut,  Septem  eovUra  Thehaa,  Agamemiam, 
Penee,  and  doe^ara.    His  edition  of  the  Perttt. 
however,  was  very  severely  handled  by  Seidler,  in  one 
of  the  German  reviews,  though  the  edge  of  the  critique 
was  in  a  great  measure  blunted  by  tbe  personal  feding 
visible  throughout.    The  editions  of  Iff.  Blomfield  ap- 
peared origiwlly  from  the  Cambridge  press.  There 
ue  good  editims  of  the  Anmcomion  and  Cboephora 
byKhrasenandPdle.   M^er's  edition    tbe  .^tmen- 
iaa,  appended  to  the  dissertations  above  alhded  to,  is 
an  excdient  and  scholar-like  performance,  though  h 
provoked  the  ire  of  Hermann  and  his  school,  having 
been  severely  criticised  1^  him  and  one  of  his  disciples. 
A  transktion  of  it  appear^  from  tbe  Cambridge  press 
in  IBSfi.— II.,  m.   (Vi<(.  Stt^lement.) 

^ecvLirfve,  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymidi  Coronia, 
and  god  of  the  heaJing  art.  Pausanias  (3,  26)  gives 
three  different  accounts  of  his  origin,  on  which  oar  lim- 
its fortnd  us  to  dwril.  The  one  of  tiiese  that  has  been 
followed  bv  Ovid  makes  Coronia  to  have  been  nnfaitb- 
fal  to  Apollo,  and  to  have  been,  in  consequence,  put  to 
death  by  him,  the  offspring  of  her  womb  having  been 
first  taken  from  her  and  spared.   Apollo  received  the 
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mtbimatiDD  inspecting  the  onfidthfulness  of  CorohU, 
from  ft  rmn,  and  the  angry  deity-  is  said  by  Apollodo- 
m  to  ban  dianged  the  colour  of  the  laven  from  white 
to  Uadc  as  %  pottudunent  for  his  anwelcome  otficions- 
tUM.  Ai  Comn,  in  Gveekt  ngniftea  a  ciow,  hence 
inolheT  fable  aioee  tbst  ^Bscii^HtM  had  sprang  from 
an  egg  of  thatbfad,  nnder  the  figure  of  a  serpent.  The 
first  of  the  aecoQiits  grren  by  Paasaniaa  makes  the 
bittfapUtee  of  .fKuIapaia  to  have  been  on  the  borders 
ofthe  EpidaariaD  territory  ;  the  second  lays  the  scene 
in  Thrnsilj ;  the  third  in  Meesenia.  .£ecalapiuB  was 
at  «a  early  age,  under  die  can  ofthe  centaor 
Being  of  a  qjaiA  and  Kvely  genins,  he  made 
nefa  progress  aa  soon  to  become  not  only  a  great  phy- 
mdm,  bat  si  length  to  be  reckoned  the  god  and  invent- 
or of  )neAnne,tnoo^  the  Greeks,  notveiy  careful  of 
cosnstencT  in  the  hutory  of  those  cariy  ages,  gave  to 
Apis,  son  '<ii  FhoTOneiu.  the  ^ory  of  luving  invented 
Ifie  hofiag  ait.  .facalajHas  aecomiMAiea  Jason  in 
his  expefittOD  to  Coldus.  and  in  hn  medical  e^>acity 
ma  M  gieat  service  to  the  Atgonanta.  H&  married 
Epone,  whom  some  call  Lsmpetia,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons.  Macfaaon  and  Podalinus,  and  foor  danshters, 
HyFiea,  ^gle.  Panacea,  and  laso,  of  whom  Hygiea, 
getUesa  of  beahh,  was  the  most  celebrated.  In  the  &b- 
oloDs  traditions  of  antiquity,  ^Esculapins  is  sud  to  have 
restORd  many  to  Hfa.  According  to  ApoHodorns  {3, 
10, 3),  he  lacCTWid  fiom  Minerva  Ae  Mood  that  flow- 
ed firam  the  nnw  <^Medaaa,  and  with  that  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  veins  on  the  left,  he  operated  to  the 
destmcttoa  of  men,  while  he  used  that  which  was  ob- 
taaed  from  the  veins  on  the  light  for  the  benefit  of 
Us  feUow-oeabnes.  (Compare  Heme,  ad  ApoUod., 
I  c.)  Wdh  this  last  he  brought  bade  to  the  light  of 
day  Cmaaeos  and  Lycufgoa,  teoording  to  aome,  or 
EnfitftB  mi  Hippcdytaa  according  to  otban,  or,  aa 
other  aadent  aothor^iBS  st^,  Hymenms,  and  Glan- 
cns  the  aoa  of  Mhios.  Jupiter,  alanned  at  this,  and 
SOTS  ApoIIodorus,  leet  men,  being  put  in  po»- 
ssanon  of  die  means  of  triumphing  over  orath,  mi^ht 
cease  to  reader  honour  to  the  gods,  strock  .£acula^u« 
«iUi  ihonder.  The  eommoD  account  makes  this  to 
have  been  done  on  the  oomplafait  of  Hnto.  Apollo, 
entajred  at  the  loss  of  hia  son,  destrOTed  the  Cydopes 
who  itad  fo^ed  the  thnndeibolta  of  Jove,  for  which 
•feiee  the  noaarefa  of  die  Aics  was  about  to  hurl 
him  into  Tutams,  but,  on  the  sumriication  of  Latona, 
Washed  him  for  a  aeaaoo  from  Olympos,  and  compet- 
Isd  tsB  to  sem  widt  »  mort^  (md.  Admetaa  and 
Aa^biysn).— Tbns  fitr  m  have  traced  die  Greek  ae- 
eoonls  respecting  £sealapias.  It  however,  a  carefdl 
inqairy  be  institnted,  the  result  will  be  a  decided  eoo- 
vietMialbBtdieJegendof^scalapiafliB  one  of  Orient- 
al mmB.  Aommng  to  Sandionia^on,  ^sculapius 
was  ne  same  vrith  the  Fhtenidan  Eamon,  the  sotkof 
Syd^k,  called  "  the  jaet,"  and  the  brother  of  the  seven 
Cafaoi  {Stmdm.,  Frag.,  tp.  Btu^.,  Ptap.  Bvang., 
p.  St.  —  Canfa  Aneknt  FngmtnU,  p.  18.)  Hence 
the  mriining  of  rainnii.  whidisigmfles**the  ei^h." 
(Compare  the  Solauma,  or  Menau,  of  Egypt-)  The 
seven  Cabhi  are  the  seven  planets  ;  and,  in  uie  Egyp- 
taa  B^tbolMy,  Phtha  is  added  to  them  as  the  eigmb. 
Uriha  and  JBmasdMfinu,  then,  are  identical,  and  the  lat- 
ter. Ifta  dw  fcnner,  though  added  to  the  number  of  the 
Odni  beesnn  m  a  raystofioaa  sense  thor  parent  arid 
Cnia.  iCmaer't  a^mbaUk,  vcd.  S,  p.  S86  and  836.) 
1m  GsaiaD-.£senlapins,  then,  we  have  a  solar  deity, 
peaaniied  in  Ids  beanty  and  his  weakness,  for  he  ie 
tha  same  widi  the  youth  of  Berytas,  who  mutilated 
Kasctf  and  was  placed  in  the  number  of  the  gods,  and 
h  tUa^BiJty  he  receives  the  name  of  P»an  or  P»on, 
■^ikpkwiL"  HebeMneaidentiAedalMwidithe 
besutBaua  Apollo,  fiir  whoat  ant  he  passes  among  the 
Onaka;  wUe,  aa  a  motilsted  doty,  he  is  the  same 
widk  the  Fluypan  Atys,  the  fiur  Adonis,  and  the  chain- 
ad  HaOTlM  St  the  tyiiuwi  all  nilod  fonna  of  the 


same  idea.  He  ia  the  sun,  without  strength  at  the 
close  of  autumn.  In  all  these  different  points  ofview, 
we  find  j£sculapins  corresponding  to  the  Egyptian  di- 
vinitiee ;  to  Horns,  to  Harpocrates,  to  Sem,  and  to  the 
of  tiie  earth,  Scrapie.  Egypt  was  alwws  fiuned 
the  knowledge  possessedby  its  priests  of^a  heal- 
ing Bit ;  and  it  always  represented  its  great  deities,  the 
symbols  ofthe  power  of  nature,  as  endued  with  a  heal- 
ing infiaence.  {Creuzer'a  Symbo/it,  par  Guigmaui, 
vol.  3,  p.  337  and  170,  Kqq.)  Isis  receives,  in  in- 
scriptions, the  epithet  of  "  salutary."  {Gntter,  p.  83. 
— Fabretl.,  p.  470. — Reitus,  eol.  I,  n.  18S.)  Seiams, 
whose  name  frequently  occurs  by  the  nde  of  that  offais 
spouse,  had,  at  Oaiw^a,  a  city  already  &moUB  by  its 
temple  of  Hercules,  a  sanctuary  no  less  renowed  for- 
the  wonderful  cures  performed  within  it,  and  of  which 
a  register  was  carefully  preserved.  (Sirabo,  801.  — 
Compare  Creuzer,  Diom/t.,  1,  p.  12S,  and  OuigmaiWt 
cUssertation  on  the  god  Serapis,  "Sur  U  Dieu  Serapit 
et  ton  (trigiTte,"  p.  20  and  22.)  Bo^  of  these  divini- 
ties, in  the  scenes  figured  on  the  monuments,  bear  ser. 
pents,  or  agnthodemons,  as  the  emblems  of  hedth : 
they  carry  uso  the  chalice,  or  salutary  cup  of  nature, 
surrounded  serpents,  and  which  formed,  perhapB,  the 
most  ancient  idol  connected  with  their  worship.  (Crcu- 
xer'a  Syn^olik,  par  GuigmatU,  vol.  I,  p.  818,  »eqq.) 
One  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  these  sacred  ser- 
pents were  nourished  in  theirtemples  as  living  images 
of  these  deities  of  health.  (Ovigitiaufa  Sa-itpi»t  p- 
10,  weq^,)  The  nurture  of  these  national  fetiche  con- 
sirted  m  cakes  of  honey,  and  such  was  also  the  food 
of  the  serpents  consecrated  to  the  powers  beneath  the 
earth,  the  divinities  of  the  dead.  In  fact,  the  god  of 
medicine  is,  ai  the  same  time,  a  telluric  power ;  and 
it  is  be  that  eansea  the  tnineral  waters,  the  sonices  of 
health,  to  spring  from  the  bosom  of  the  eardi.  .£seu- 
l^us,  then,  f  s  identical,  in  his  essence,  with  the  Ca- 
nOfHC  Serapis :  Bke  him,  he  has  for  a  symbol  a  vase 
■unounded  by  serpents,  and  he  was  originally  this 
same  vase,  ttie  satned  Canopua.  (Compare  Creuser, 
DioTtyt.,  p.  220. — Symbolik,  par  Gvigmaut,  vol.  1,  p. 
415  and  818,  seqq.)  It  is  ctoious  to  observe  the 
strong  analog  dut  exists  between  the  Orioital  wor- 
ship of  Scrapie,  and  the  Grecian  ideas,  rites,  and  usa- 
ges in  the  case  of  .^scalapus.  At  .£gium,  in  Acbaia, 
near  the  ancient  temple  of  Ilithyia,  were  to  be  seen  the 
statues  of  the  god  and  goddess  of  health,  Asclepius 
(.^Bculajrius)  and  Hygiea.  (Pauaan.,  7,  23-)  At  Ti- 
tane,  a  city  of  Sicyoma,  the  first  settler  of  which  was, 
according  to  tradition,  Titon,  brother  of  the  Sun,  Alex- 
anor,  the  son  of  Machoon  and  grandson  of  j^sculapius, 
had  erected  a  temple  to  tlus  deity.  His  statue,  at  this 
place,  was  almost  entirely  enveloped  in  a  tunic  of  white 
wool,  with  a  mantle  thrown  over  it,  so  that  the  taca, 
and  the  extremities  ofthe  hands  and  fcet,  alone  appear- 
ed to  view,  ^sculapius  was  carried,  it  is  said,  from 
Epidaurus  to  Pergamus  ;  and  we  are  also  told  that,  in 
this  AnUic  city,  the  Aoenus  of  Epidaurus  took  the 
name  of  Teles^oraa.  (PatMon.,  8,  11.)  Now  To- 
leaphorus  indicates  the  autumnal  season,  the  sun  that 
has  come  to  his  maturity  together  with  the  productions 
of  the  earth,  and,  consequently,  verging  to  his  decline. 
Hence  the  Arcadians  gave  to  ,£scmapius  a  nurse  na- 
med Trygvn,  an  appelmtion  derived  probably  from  the 
OfTatk.Tpvy^  or  twYtiUfaxiA  leAuiiug  to  the  labours  of 
harvest,  .fseula^ue,  moreover,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion preeerved  in  AtUea,  offered  himself  on  the  eif^htk 
day  Mr  admisnon  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and 
was  accordingly  initiated.  (Pkilo$lrat.,  Vii.  ApoUon., 
4, 18.)  He  is,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  tardy  one,  the 
last  comer  asibting  at  the  fisstival  of  autumn  and  the 
harvest.  The  subterranean  powers  and  the  deities  of 
death  are  also  the  drrinides  ta  sleep.  Such,  too,  is  the 
case  with  iGseulapios.  He  gives  slumber  and  repose, 
and  by  their  means  bestows  nealth.  iLyd.,  de  Meyis., 
p.  78,  ed,  8chme.)  Hence  the  custom  of  gcnng  to  his 
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temfle  at  EfHilaunu  for  the  purpose  of  deepng  there- 
in, and  recovering  health  by  the  means  which  the  ^od 
of  health  would  indicate  in  a  dream  to  the  invabda. 
(Compare  Sprengel,  Getck.  der  Mcdicin.,  vol.  1,  p.  107, 
MM.)  The  ancient  .£icul^us,  introduced  at  an 
eany  period  into  the  reUgion  of  Samothrace,  uipeared 
at  ant  in  Greece  under  a  fonn  closely  assimilated  to 
that  of  the  vase-gods,  dwarfs,  or  pigmies,  that  were 
accustomed  to  be  enveloped  in  garments,  and  to  which 
was  attributed  a  magic 'influence.  (Creu«^'«  Sym- 
holii,  par  GuigniatU,  vol.  2,  p.  310,  teqq.)  In  these 
mysterious  idols,  the  richness  of  hidden  meaning  was 
u  great  as  the  mode  of  decking  the  exterior  was  whim- 
Kcal.  The  spirit  of  the  old  Pelasgic  belief  would 
seem,  however,  to  have  been  continually  employed  in 
decomposing,  as  it  were,  this  body  of  ideas  united  iu 
one  particaw  nmbol,  and  in  individualizing  eadt  for 
Itseli.  It  was  thus  that,  by^  degrees,  there  anM  round 
the  god  of  medicine  a  cortege  of  mnii,  of  both  sexes, 
reguded  either  as  his  wives,  or  aanis  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, or  even  as  his  gmulch^dren.  In  Uic  sculptured 
representations  of  .£acu]apius,  to  which  the  develop- 
ment of  Grecian  ait  had  subsequently  given  birth,  we 
find  the  figure  of  Jove,  a  little  modified,  becoming  the 
model  of  this  deity.  And  yet,  though  the  Grecian 
perception  oi  the  beautiful  led  them  to  deviate,  in  gen- 
eral, from  the  grosser  representations  of  the  Pelasgic 
worship,  we  lind  them,  in  the  present  case,  stili  re- 
taining on  attachment  for  the  ancient,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  more  significant  and  mysterious  images.  Hence, 
by  the  side  of  the  new  deity  is  placed  one  of  hia  per- 
sonified attributes,  uodcr  the  figure  of  an  enveloped 
dwaif.  In  every  quarter,  where  the  Asclepiados  {vid. 
that  article)  taught  the  principles  of  the  healing  art,  or 
cured  diseases  in  the  temples  of  their  master  and  re- 
puted father,  ^sculapius  and  his  good  genii  were  cel- 
ebrated as  saving  divmities,  on  votive  ti^lcts,  inscrip- 
tions, medals,  and  gems.  The  Romans,  too,  in  the 
year  of  their  city  461,  in  order  to  be  delivered  from  a 
putilencc,  sent  a  soUmon  cmbasn  to  Epidaunu  to  ob- 
tun  the  sacred  serpent  nonririied  at  that  place  in  the 
temple  of  .iGsculainus.  A  temple  wae  likewise  erect- 
ed to  this  deity  on  an  island  in  the  Tiber,  where  the 
sacred  reptile  had  disappeared  among  the  reeds.  ( Vol. 
Max.,  1,  8, 2.)  Not  content  with  this,  however,  they 
resolved  to  have  also  a  funily  of  Asdepiadea,  and  they 
pretended  to  hare  found  it  in  the  house  of  Adlius. — 
The  principal  and  most  andoit  temples  of  ^sculapi- 
us  {'A.aKX^meia),  were  those  at  Titane  in  Sicyonia 
{Paman.,  2,  1 1) ;  at  Tricca  in  Tbessaly  {Slrabo,  438) ; 
at  Tithorca  in  Phocis,  where  he  was  revered  under  the 
name  of  Archegetee  {Pau$an.,  10,  3S) ;  at  Epidaurus 
{Pautan.,  2,  26) ;  in  the  island  of  Cos  (Sfro^  657) ; 
at  Megalopolis  {Pautan.,  6,  33) ;  at  Cyllene  in  Etia 
{PausaTL,  6,  26);  and  at  Pergamos  in  Asia  Minor 
IPauian.,  2,  26).  Among  all  Uiese  temples,  that  of 
Epidaurus  was  at  first  the  most  celebrated,  for  it  was 
from  this  city  that  the  worship  of  j£sculapius  was  car- 
ried into  Sicyonia,  and  also  to  Pergamus  and  Cyllene. 
{PttMsan.,  3,  10.)  It  spears,  however,  that  the  tem- 
ple of  Coe  became  in  time  the  most  fiunoos  of  all,  since 
the  Epidaurians,  on  one  occasion,  sent  deputies  thither. 
{Pauaan.,  3,  23.)  At  a  more  recent  period;  ^gea,  in 
Cilicia,  could  boast  of  a  temple  of  .£sculapius  which 
was  held  in  high  r^ute.  It  was  here  that  Apollonius 
of  Tyaoajpractised  many  of  hia  impostures.  (Philoatr., 
Vil.  ApoUon.,  I,  7.)  Constantine  destroyed  this  tem- 
ple in  bis  zeal  for  Christianity.  {Eiueb.,  Vtt.  Con- 
atani.,  ed.  Reading,  3,  G6.)  Almost  all  these  edifices 
were  regarded  as  sanctuaries,  which  none  of  the  pro- 
&ne  could  approach  except  after  repeated  purifications. 
Epidaurus  was  called  the  aacred  country  {Pauidn.,  2, 
26),  a  aame  which  also  appears  on  its  medals.  {Eek^ 
hd,  Doclr.  Num.  Vet.,  vol.  2,  p.  290.  —  ViUtfuon, 
Prolegom.,  p.  ui.)  The  temple  at  Asopus  took  the 
fippeUation  of  Hj/perieleaion,  m  if  it  concealed  within 


iUwalb  the  most  sacred  mysteries.  (P«ti«an,  8,  S2.) 
The  statue  of  Hygiea,  at  .£^uto  in  Aduua,  could  on^ 
be  viewed  fay  toe  priests.  (Paiwait.,  7,  24.)  No  fe- 
male was  allowed  to  be  delivered,  and  no  sick  persons 
were  permitted  to  die,  within  the  enviions  of  the  tem- 
ple at  £^>idaurus.  {Pautatt.,  2,  27.)  The  temple  at 
I^tborea  was  auirouoded  by  a  hedge,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  no  edifice  could  be  erected.  The  hedge  was 
forty  stadia  from  the  building  itself.  (Pouon.,  10, 32.) 
Most  ofthese  temples  stood  m  healthy  situations.  That 
of  Cyllene,  for  example,  was  situate  on  Cape  Hyrmine, 
in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  smihng  countries  in  the 
Peloponnesus ;  while  that  of  Epidaurus,  erected,  like 
the  former,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sea, 
was  surrounded  by  hills  coverea  with  the  thick  foliage 
of  groves.  (Pcvjoa.,  2,  27.  —  Compare  Villotton, 
Prmgotn.,  p.  LIU.,  and  CkanMer't  Travela,  ck.  63,  p. 
833.)  Others  again  were  built  near  riven,  or  in  the 
vinnity  of  minent  springs ;  asd  it  would  ajwear  from 
Xenophon  {Mem.,  8,  13),  that  the  temple  of^.£sculapi- 
us  at  Att)ens  contained  within  it  a  source  of  warm  wa- 
ter. The  worship  rendered  to  .£sculapius  had  for  its 
object  the  occupying  the  imagination  of  the  sick  by 
the  ceremonies  a  which  thiv  were  witnesses,  and  the 
exdtinq;  them  to  a  sufficient  degree  in  order  to  produce 
the  desired  result.  For  an  account  of  these  ceremo- 
nies, and  the  mode  ^f  curing  that  was  generally  adopt- 
ed, consult  SmrengeL,  Hist,  de  la  Me^cine,  vol.  1,  p. 
154,  feff.~.£aculapius  was  sometimes  represented 
either  standing,  or  sitting  on  a  throne,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  staffs  augnsping  with  the  other  the  head  of  k 
serpent :  at  his  foet  a  dog  lay  extended.  {PauMtn.,  3, 
27.  —  Compare  Montfauem,  Antiqtale  expliq.,  vol.  1, 
pt.  2,  pi.  187,  188.)  At  Corinth,  Megalopolis,  and 
Ladon,  the  god  was  represented  under  ue  form  of  an 
infant,  or  nuicr,  perhiq»,  a  dwaif^  holding  in  one  hand 
a  sceptre,  and  in  the  oUier  a  pine-cone.  (Potuan.,  2, 
10.)  Most  generally,  however,  he  appeared  as  an  old 
man  with  a  flowing  beard.  (Pouxait.,  10,  32.)  On 
some  ancient  monuments  we  see  him  with  one  hand 
applied  to  his  beard,  and  having  in  the  other  a  knotted 
BtaGT  encircled  by  a  serpent.  {MiimciuM  Felix,  cd.  El- 
met^iorat.,  p.  14.)  He  oftentimes  bears  a  crown  of 
laurel  (Anlichita  d'Brcol.,  vol.  5,  p.  264, 271.— J/a/ei, 
Gemm.  ant.,  2,  n.  65),  while  at  his  feet  are  placed,  on 
one  side,  a  &}6k,  and,  on  the  other,  the  head  of  a  ram ; 
on  other  occasions,  a  vulture  or  an  owL  FVcquentiy 
a  vase  of  ciieular  fimn  is  seen  below  bis  statues  {Eris- 
zo,  Uiaeorao,  dee.,  p.  620),  or,  according  to  others,  a 
serpent  coiled  up.  {Buonarotti,  Oaaemaioni,  &c.,  p. 
201.)  At  other  times  he  has  his  body  encircled  by  an 
enormous  serpent.  (Tkcodoret.  affect,  curat,  dtap. — 
Op.,  ed.  Skuize,  vol.  4  and  8,  p,  906.)  Among  all  the 
symbols  with  which  .£sculapiu8  is  adorned,  the  ser- 
pe^  plays  the  principal  part.  The  gems,  medals,  and 
other  monuments  of  antiquity  connected  with  the  wor- 
ship of  this  deity,  most  commonly  bear  such  an  em- 
blem upon  them.  ( Spanheim,  Ejnat.  4,  ad  MarcU.,  p. 
217, 218,  ed.  Ia^.,  1696. — Compare  KnigkCa  Inquiry 
into  the  Sytnboitcal  Language  ofAncietU  Art  andMy~ 
thelogy,  ^  26. — Claaa.  Joum,,  vol.  28,  p.  13.) 

j£bSpus,-  a  river  of  Myna,  in  Ama  Minor,  rising  in 
Mount  Cotylus,  and  ftlling,  after  a  oourse  600  sta- 
dia, into  the  Propontis,  to  the  east  of  the  Granicus. 
Strabo  (682)  conceives,  that  Homer .  extended  the 
boundaries  of  Priam's  kingdom  to  this  river.  ChisfaaU 
( Travtla  in  Turkey,  p.  69)  makes  the  modern  i^ama 
to  be  the  Boklu,  but  Gossellin  gives  it  as  the  SalaUera. 
(fV«MeA  Strabo,  vol  4,  p.  187,  not.) 

.fsERNix,  a  aty  of  Samnium,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  countiy,  and  not  for  from  the  western  confines. 
It  was  situate  about  twelve  miles  northwest  of  Bovi~ 
anum,  and  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (Epit.,  16)  as  having 
been  colonized  about  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic 
war.  The  same  writer  (27,  10)  speaks  of  it  as  one 
of  those  colonies  which  distinguished  themselves  by 
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Atir  fim  adharenee  to  Uw  Roman  power  during  the 
WW  with  Haiuubd  It  wu  MibMqnently  recobniied 
by  AngaMw  bbiI  N<n»  (FimU.,  it  Cal.),  bok  Strabo 
{S3B  aad  M9)  imkM  it  m  my  inewwidewble  ^aco, 
Imiiig  nffeied  matmtttj  in  the  Manto  war.  Hu 

.£«>ii,  aon  of  Crethnu  and  Tjn.  Ho  ancceed- 
cd  Ua  fiithnr  in  the  kmgdom  of  loldiM,  but  waa  de- 
IhnnadbybiB  UMnothoTPdiaa.  .fiaonbacametha 
bthar,  ij  Aldneda,  oi  die  celebntad  Jaaon.  the  lead- 
er of  the  AjgoBBota.  TbioDgfa  feu  of  the  oaniper, 
Jaaon  was  iotnutad  to  ttA  care  of  the  ceDtanr  Chiron, 
aod  bioiigUt  op  at  a  diatanoe  from  the  court  of  Peliaa. 
On  bi«  anmng  at  manhood,  bowerer,  be  came  to  lol- 
choi.  aeeoaifing  to  one  aocoont,  to  claim  bia  inbeiit- 
mm;  baK,aceoraDgtosnathaT,bewaaiimtadbTPe- 
fiai  to  aOend  a  aaenfiee  to  Neirtune  on  the  eeamon. 
The  result  of  the  interriew,  whatever  may  hsve  been 
the  eanee  of  it,  wu  an  order  from  Peliaa  to  go  in  qneat 
eflha  golden  fieece.  {Ytd.  Jaaon.)  During  the  ab- 
HDca  of  Jason  aa  this  well-known  expedition,  the  tyr^ 
aany  at  Peliaa,  acending  to  one  vermon  of  the  atoiy, 
drore  £aon  and  Aleimedea  to  oelf-dcatrucdon;  an  act 
of  cnwl^,  to  vriiich  he  was  prompted  by  intelligence 
hatiagbeea  neehed  that  all  the  Argoaaota  had  periah- 
ed,aiMby  aeoosefoeitt  wiah  on  hia  part  to  make  him- 
a^daiibfyseewe,bydeatroyii^  the  parents  of  Jaaon. 
He  pot  to  death  also  their  remaining  child.  {ApoUod., 
l,i,Vi,teff.— Diod.  Sic  , 4,60  — Hygm.,U.)  Ovid, 
however,  gins  qoite  a  diflinent  account  of  the  latter 
dqrs  of  JEma.  According  to  the  poet  {Met.,  7,  897, 
•Mf.),  Jaaon,  OB  Ua  ntam  with  Medea,  found  hia 
fcttarfaoaaiiUaKva,  bat  enftdiled  triage;  and  ^ 
Cokhian  eadiantnsi,by  drawing  the  Uood  from  hia 
nioa  and  then  filling  them  with  the  jnioea  of  certain 
hcibe  which  she  had  mthered  for  the  pnrpoee,  TestOTBd 
hon  to  a  manboad  of  forty  yean.  The  daaehtera  of 
PeGaa  having  entreated  Medea  to  perform  hio  same 
operation  on  their  aged  fetlwr,  sha  embraced  this  op- 
portmity  of  avenging  the  wnmga  inffieted  on  Jasm 
and  Ua  Barents  W  ue  death  of  the  nanrper.  (Vid. 
IVtias.) 

.£aoiriocs,  a  patronymic  of  Jason,  aa  being  de- 
scended from  ^eon. 

£aenrs,  L  a  celelmited  Unilist,  who  is  supposed 
to  hav»  Oooriafaed  aboat  690  B.C.  {Larcker,  Hat. 
eHtnd.,  T*Ue  CkrmoL,  vol.  7,  p.  639.)  Much  un- 
cntaiMj,  however,  nnvails  both  on  this  point,  as  well 
as  m  iristiuu  to  uw  country  that  gave  him  birUi. 
Sobs  ancieca  writers  make  hmi  to  have  been  a  Thra- 
oan.  (Compare  ifoAnuie,  Getck.  Lit.  Gr.  uitd  R., 
vol  ],  pi  S9I.)  Soidas  statea  that  he  was  either  of 
Samoa  or  Sards ;  but  most  authorities  are  in  Ibvour 
of  hia  having  httn  a  Phrygian,  and  bom  at  Cotyt»$m. 
AO  apgaar  to  agree,  however,  in  repreeeuting  faun  as 
«f  aemla  a^in,  and  owned  in  eooceaaion  liy  several 
BMsteis.  The  first  of  these '  was  Demarchns,  or,  ac- 
eofdiBg  to  the  reading  of  the  Florence  MS.,  Timai^ 
chns,  who  resided  at  Athena,  where  ^Eaop,  conse- 
qsently,  most  hs;ve  had  many  means  of  improvement 
wkhia  his  reach.  From  Demaxcfaas  be  came  into  tbe 
maeanMi  of  Xanthns,  a  Samtan,  who  aold  him  to 
Whnon,  aphiloaopher  oifthe  aame  iaiand,  under  whose 
Mof  he  had  for  a  feUow-ilave  the  bmous  courtesan 
Uedo^  {Herod.,  %  184.)  ladmon  subsequentlT 
mwm  bun  his  freedono,  on  account  of  the  talents  which 
he  splayed,  and  Mmp  now  tamed  his  attention  to 
fasogn  travel,  partly  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his  own 
kaaidadae,  and  vmfy  to  oommnnioato  iDatmetion  to 
ettma.  Tim  Teoides  in  wUch  this  inatruction  waa 
emcyad  were  'feUea,  the  peculiar  excellence  of  which 
has  csMed  his  name  to  be  asaeeiated  with  llus  pleas- 
ing hnath  of  oompoeition  through  eveiy  snoeeeding 
pmod.  .£sop  is  said  to  have  visited  Perma,  Egypt, 
Asm  Maur,  sad  Greece,  in  the  last  ofwhidi  ooontnea 


his  name  was  rendered  peculiarly  famous.  The  rep- 
utation for  wisdom  which  be  enjoyed,  induced  Cne- 
flos,  king  of  Lvdia,  to  invite  him  to  faia  court  Tbe 
fabulist  obeyed  tbe  call,  but,  after  Tendin|f  aome  time 
at  Satdis,  again  journeyed  into  Greece.  At  the  period 
of  hia  aecond  visit,  the  Athenians  are  said  to  have  been 
oppressed  by  the  usurpation  of  Piaistratua,  and  to  con- 
sole them  under  this  state  of  things,  jEsop  is  related 
to  have  invented  for  them  tbe  fane  of  the  frogs  peti- 
tioning Jajntar  for  a  king.  The  residence  of  .£sop 
in  Greece  at  this  time  would  seem  to  have  been  along 
one,  if  any  argument  for  such  an  c^inion  may  be 
drawn  fnun  a  une  of  Ph«<lruB  (3,  14),  in  which  the 
epthet  of  tcnex  ia  applied  to  the  fabulist  during  the 
period  of  this  his  stay  at  Athena.  He  returned,  now* 
ever,  eventually  to  the  court  of  the  Lydian  monarch. 
Wliether  the  well-known  converaaUon  between  .£sop 
and  Solon  occurred  after  the  retum  ofthe  former  from 
his  second  journey  into  Greece,  or  during  his  previous 
residence  with  Croesus,  cannot  be  satiafactoriiy  ascer- 
tained :  the  latter  opinion  ia  most  probably  the  more 
correct  one,  if  we  can  believe  that  the  interview  be- 
tween Solon  and  Croesus,  as  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(1,  30,  seqq.),  ever  took  {rface.  It  seems  that  Solon 
baid  ofTended  Croesus  by  the  low  estimation  in  which 
he  held  riches  as  an  ingredient  ofhamtinesa,  and  was, 
in  consequence,  treated  with  cold  indlfiinence.  (He- 
rod., 1,  33.)  JEtoo,  concerned  at  the  unkind  treat- 
ment which  Solon  nad  encountered,  gave  him  the  foU' 
lowing  advice :  '*  A  wise  man  should  resolve  either 
not  to  eonverae  with  kings  at  all,  or  to  converse  with 
them  agreeably."  To  which  Si^n  replied,  '*  Nay,  he 
ahooid  eilher  not  ecmverie  witk  them  at  all,  or  con- 
verse with  (hem  nsefiilfy."  {Plvt.,Vit.  Sot.,t8.)  The 
mrticutars  of  jGsop's  death  are  stated  aa  foUowe  by 
Plutarch  {de  tera  nununir  vindUta,  p.  556. — Op.,  ea. 
Reitke,  vd.  8,  p.  303).  Crcesns  sent  him  to  Delphi 
with  a  large  amount  of  gold,  in  order  to  offer  a  mag- 
nificmt  sacrifice  to  ApMlo,  and  also  to  present  four 
mtna  to  eadi  inhaUtuit  of  the  sacred  city.  Having 
lud  some  difference,  however,  with  the  people  ef  Def 
phi,  he  oflered  the  sacrifice,  but  sent  back  the  money  to 
Saidis,  regarding  the  intended  objects  of  the  king's 
bounty  aa  totally  unworthy  of  it.   The  irritated  lAl- 

Ebians,  with  one  accoNi,  aiOcused  him  of  sacrilege,  and 
e  was  thrown  down  the  rock  Hyampea.  Suidaa 
makes  him  to  have  been  buried  from  the  mA*  edled 
Phedriwies,  but  the  remark  ia  an  emmeous  one,  sbioe 
these  rocks  were  too  for  from  Delphi,  and  the  one  from 
which  he  was  thrown  was,  according  to  Ludan,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  cify.  {Phtuaru  prior. — Op., 
ed.  Bip.,  vol.  6,  p.  48. — Compare  Larcker,  Hitt.  d'He- 
rod.,  voi.  7,  p.  639.)  Apollo,  offended  at  this  deed, 
sent  all  kinds  of  mdadies  upon  the  Delpbians,  wlio,  in 
order  to  fVee  themselves,  caused  proclamations  to  be 
made  at  dl  the  great  cdebrations  of  Greece,  that  if 
there  waa  aiiy  one  entitled  so  to  do,  vAo  would  do- 
mand  satisbcnon  firom  them  for  the  death  of  .£sop, 
they  would  render  it  unto  him.  In  the  third  genera* 
tion  came  a  Samian,  named  ladmon,  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  former  masters  of  the  fabulist,  and  the  Del- 
phians,  having  made  atonement,  were  delivered  from 
the  ev^vndarwUrii  they  had  been  snlbring.  Such 
is  the  narrative  of  Plutarch.  And  we  are  also  in- 
formed, that,  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  thnr  repent- 
ance, they  transfimd  the  punishment  of  sacrilege,  for 
the  time  to  come,  from  tbe  rock  Hyunpea  to  that 
named  Nauplia.  Other  accounts,  however,  inform  us, 
that  .£sop  offended  the  people  of  Delphi  by  compa- 
^tag  them  to  floating  sti<^,  which  appear  at  a  di»- 
tanee  to  be  lonetiiing  great,  bat,  on  a  near  approach, 
dwindle  away  into  inaignifi<»nce,  and  that  he  was  ac- 
cused, in  consequence,  of  hanng  carried  off* one  of  tiie 
vases  consecrated  to  Apollo.  Tbe  scholiast  on  Aris- 
tophanes (Vesp.,  1486)  informs  us,  that  .^Esop  had  ir- 
ritated tbe  Delphians  by  remaAing  of  then^  that  they 
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bad  no  land,  Iik«  other  people,  on  the  produce  of  iritich 
to  MippOTt  tbemielTee,  but  were  compelled  to  depend 
foTiubutenoe  <n  thenoMiiuof  the  sierifieti.  De- 
tennined  to  be  wwa^A  on  him.  thqr  ooDueeled  a 
consecrated  cap  amid  hu  baggage,  and,  when  he  wu 
some  diHtaoce  from  thni  eitj,  poreued  end  arrested 
him.  The  production  of  the  cup  lealed  bU  &te,  and 
he  was  Uirown  from  the  rock  Hyampea,  aa  already 
mentioned.  As  ther  were  leading  him  away  to  exe- 
cuUon,  he  is  said  to  am  leeUed  to  them  the  &ble  of 
the  eagle  and  beeUe,  but  without  producing  aim  effect. 
The  memoiy  of  .^sop  waa  highly  bmoured  through- 
out Greece,  and  the  Athenians  erected  a  statue  to  bun 
(Phadrtta,  3,  Ej^,  2,  teqq.),  the  vroik  of  the  cele- 
brated Lydppus,  wbii^  was  placed  opposite  those  of 
the  seven  Mges-  It  must  be  camlidly  confessed, 
however,  that  little,  if  aiqrthing,  is  known  w^  cer- 
tainty respecting  the  life  of  the  febuUst,  and  what  wo 
have  thus  detailed  of  him  appears  to  lest  on  little  m<we 
than  mere  tradition,  and  the  life  which  Planudes,  a 
monk  of  the  fourteenth  centuir,  ia  supposed  to  have 
given  to  the  woM ;  a  piece  of  biography  possessing 
tew  intrinsic  elaima  to  our  belief  Hence  some  wri- 
ter* have  doubted  whether  such  an  individual  as  .£aop 
ever  exited.  (Compare  Vitconti^  Jtmografia  Greco, 
vol  1,  p.  164,  where  the  common  opinira  u  advoca- 
tad.)  Bat,  vriiatever  we  may  think  on  ttus  head,  one 
ptnnt  at  least  is  certain,  that  none  of  the  faUes  which 
at  present  go  under  the  name  of  .£sop  were  ever 
uniiten  hj  tum.  They  appear  to  have  been  preaerved 
for  a  long  time  in  oral  traoition,  and  only  collected  and 
reduced  to  writing  at  a  eompaiativdy  late  period. 
Reto  (Piadm.  —  Oy.,  pt.  2,  vol  8,  p.  0,  U.  BeOer) 
infonns  na,  tiiat  Soentes  amoeed  bimMlf  in  prieon,  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life,  with  veraiQring  some  of 
these  &bles.  iOmi^mnPhU..,ieAud.  Foet.,v-  I6,c., 
and  Wyttenhach,  ad  Uk.)  His  example  found  numei^ 
oua  imitators.  A  collection  of  the  &blefl  of  JEeop, 
as  they  were  called,  was  also  made  by  Demetrius 
Thalneua  (piog.  Xoert.,  S,  80),  and  another,  between 
ISO  and  60  B.C.,  by  a  certun  Babiiu*.  (Compare 
T^nohia,  Duaert.  de  Babrio,  Lmd.,  1776,  Ovo.)  The 
former  of  these  was  probably  iu  prose ;  the  latter  was 
in  choliamlnc  verse  {oid.  Bsbiius).  But  the  bad  taste 
of  the  grammarians,  in  a  aubeeqaent  age,  destroyed  the 
metrical  form  of  the  &bles  of  Babrins,  and  reduced 
them  to  prose.  To  them  we  owe  the  loss  of  a  large 
portion  of  this  collection.   Various  collections  of  £so- 

C'  m  &bles  have  readied  oar  times,  among  wUdi  six 
ve  attuned  to  a  certain  degree  of  celMirity.  Of 
these  the  most  ancient  is  not  older  than  the  thirteenth 
centurr ;  tiie  author  is  unknown.  It  is  called  the 
collection  of  Florence,  and  contains  one  hundred  and 
ninetf-nine  bUes,  together  with  a  puerile  life  of  the 
bbubst  by  Planudes,  a  Greek  monk  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Hie  second  orilection  wm  made  by  an  un- 
known hand  in  the  thirteenth  or  fonrtemth  century. 
The  monk  Planudes  formed  the  third  ooUection.  The 
fourUi,  called  the  Heidelberg  collection,  together  with 
the  fifth  and  sixth,  styled,  the  former  the  Augsburg 
collection,  the  latter  that  of  the  Vatican,  are  the  work 
of  anonymous  compilers.  These  last  Uiree  contain 
many  of  the  ftblei  of  Babrins  rednoed  to  bad  prose. 
Besides  the  collections  which  have  just  been  enumer- 
ated, we  poasess  one  of  a  character  totally  disUnct 
from  the  rest.  It  is  a  Greek  translation,  executed  in 
the  fifteenth  century  by  Michael  Andremulus,  firom  a 
Syriac  original,  which  would  appear  itself  to  have  been 
nothing  more  than  a  translation  from  the  Greek,  by  a 
Persian  named  Syntifo.  {SckoU,  Hitt.  LU.  Gr.,  vol, 
1,  p.  363.) — As  regards  the  question,  whether  the  fte- 
Uea  of  tlw  Arabian  Lokman  have  served  as  a  proto- 
type for  those  of  JEaof,  or  otherwise,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that,  in  the  opinion  of  De  Sacy  (Btograplne 
UniicraeUe,  vol.  24,  p.  631,  ».  v.  Lokman),  the  apo- 
logues of  the  Arabian  fabolist  are  nothing  more  than 
6S 


an  imitation  of  some  of  those  ascribed  to  JEsop,  and 
that  they  in  no  respect  bear  the  marks  of  an  Atabini 
inventi<m.  (Compare  the  uhmmAaoB  ot  Eipenins, 
in  tiie  prefoee  to  his  edHkn  of  Lttoaa,  161B.>--With 
respect  to  the  pereon  of  jEsop,  it  has  been  gaieral^ 
supposed  that  the  statement  of  Planudes,  which  makes 
him  to  have  been  exceedingly  deformed,  his  head  of  a 
conical  shape,  his  belly  protuberant,  his  Kmba  distort- 
ed, die.,  was  unworthy  of  credit.  Visconti,  however, 
sni^iortB  the  assertions  of  Platmdes  hi  this  particular, 
bom  the  remains  of  ancient  sculpture.  {Icmegrafia. 
GreeiL,  vol.  1,  p.  165.)  —  The  best  editions  of  jt'sop 
are  the  following :  that  of  Heusinger,  Lrpi.,  1741, 
8vo  ;  that  of  Emesti,  Z^p.,  1781,  8vo ;  that  of  Co- 
ray,  Parit,  1810,  8vo  ;  and  that  of  De  Foria,  Lif*., 
1810,  8vo.  — 11.  An  eminent  Roman  tragedian,  and 
the  roost  formidable  rival  of  the  celebnted  Roedna, 
though  in  a  different  line.  Hence  Qutnttlian  (11, 8) 
remaiks,  "  Roaciut  dtaiiirr,  MtopKt  granor  fuit, 
quod  ilU  comaduu,  hie  (ragttdioM  egU."  His  surname 
was  Clodius,  probably  from  his  being  a  freedman  of 
the  Clodian  or  Clandian  family.  He  ia  supposed  to 
have  been  bom  in  the  first  half  of  the  sevenUi  century 
of  Rome,  since  Cicero,  in  a  letter  wrttten  A.U.C.  609 
{Bp.  ad  Fant.,  7,  I),  speaks  of  him  as  advanced  in 
years.  Some  idea  of  the  energr  widi  wUch  he  acted 
his  parts  mi  the  sUge  may  be  mnned  from  the  aneo- 
dote  related  by  Plutarch(Vii.  Cie.,  6),  who infonns na, 
that  on  one  occasion,  as  ^Esopus  was  performing  the 
part  of  Atreus,  at  the  moment  when  he  is  meditating 
vengeance,  he  gave  so  violent  a  blow  with  his  sceptre 
to  a  slave  who  approached,  as  to  strike  him  lifelcM  to 
the  earth.  A  circmnetance  mentioiied  1^  Vdciian 
Maximas  (8,  10,  S)  riMwa  with  what  care  JEaepaa 
and  Rosdus  studied  Uie  characters  which  they  repre- 
sented on  the  stage.  Whenever  a  cause  of  any  im- 
portance was  to  ^  tried,  and  an  orator  of  any  emi- 
nence was  to  plead  therein,  these  two  actors  were 
accustmned  to  mix  with  the  spectators,  and  carefully 
obeerve  the  movements  of  the  speakers  as  well  as  the 
exfnession  of  their  eotmtenances.  JEmpat,  tike  Ros- 
ciua,  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  Cicero,  as  may  be 
seen  in  various  passages  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
latter.  He  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  public  on 
the  day  when  the  theatre  of  Pompey  was  dedicated, 
A.U.C.  699,  but  his  physical  powers  were  unequal  to 
the  effort,  and  his  voice  foiled  him  at  the  very  begin- 
niuE  of  an  adjuration,  "  St  tciau  falio."   (Ck.,  Ep. 

7,  1.)  He  amassed  a  very  large  fortune, 
which  hia  son  squandered  in  a  career  of  the  most  ridic- 
ulous extravagance,  tt  is  this  son  of  whom  Horace 
(Sat.,  S,  3, 239)  relates,  that  he  dissolved  a  costly  pearl 
in  vinegar,  and  drank  it  off.  Compare  the  statement 
of  Pliny  (9,  59). — III.  An  ennaver,  most  probubly 
ofSigBum.  The  tim«  when  he  lived  ia  uncertain.  In 
connection  vrith  some  brodwi^artist,  he  made  a  l&rflTB 
cup,  with  m  stand  and  struner,  dedicated  by  nisnodi- 
cua,  son  of  Hermoarates,  in  the  Prytaneum  atSigsum. 
(Ccmsult  the  remarks  otffcrnutnn,  iber  Bockkt  J9e. 
kanilung  der  Gruck.  bueknft.,  p.  216-819.)  — IV. 
Fid.  Supplement. 

JEiVtii,  a  nation  of  Germany,  dwelliDg  ^ong  the 
soatbeutem  sliores  of  the  Bame  Sea.  Hence  the 
ori^  of  th«r  name,  fiom  the  Teutonie  Ett,  "  eaat,** 
as  indicating  a  community  dwelling  in  the  eastem  part 
of  Germany.  (Compare  the  Eneliah  Eatex,  i.  e., 
^ataexia.)  They  carried  on  a  tra£«;  in  amber,  which 
was  found  in  great  abondanee  along  th«r  shorea. 
Tliis  circumstance  alone  would  lead  us  to  place  Uicm 
in  a  part  of  modem  Pnuaia,  in  the  cotmt^  probaMy 
beyond  Dtnttie.  Taeitus  calls  their  poution  "the 
right  side  of  the  Suevic"  or  Baltic  "  Sea."  It  is  incor- 
rect to  anrign  them  to  modem  BtHurma.  ZSther  this 
last  is  a  general  name  for  any  country  lying  to  the 
east,  or  else  the  Eethians  of  Esthonia  came  originally 
from  what  is  now  Pnuria.   The  ^stii  worshipprd. 
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accjrdiiig  to  Tacitos,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  Hfirtha, 
and  the  lynibol  of  ber  wonhip  was  a  wild  bo«.  Now, 
M  tlua  nuinal  wu  Mcmd  to  rma,  the  ScandinaTian 
Vnuu,  and  aa  Fnya  U  often  ocRubonded  with  Friggo, 
the  mcrther  of  die  gioda  in  the  SeandinaTian  mjrtholog;, 
TacituaeTidently  fell  into  a  aimilar  error,  and  mieun- 
dertfood  bis  iabHmera.  (Taeit.,  M.  G.,  45. — PtTik- 
cTtan^  Dus.  on  SofUuaiu,  &c.,  p.  168.) 

i£aoLi,a  tflwnof  Latiiun,  the  ute  of  which  romainB 
■nMTwwwiiaJ  Horace  (Od.,  3,  S9,  6)  apeaka  of  it  in 
the  aame  ioe  with  Tihur,  whence  it  ia  naturally  aup- 
poaed  to  have  atood  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place.  Pliny 
(^5)  eoamentea  .£sula  among  the  Latin  towns,  which 
DO  longer  existed  in  his  time.  Velleiua  Fateiculua 
(1, 14)  calls  the  place  iEoulum,  and  reckons  it  anwHig 
the  colouiea  of  Kome.    (Cratner'a  Ait(.  IttUy,  2,  66.) 

jEsyet&s,  a  Trojan  prince,  anppoaed  by  some  to 
have  been  the  jparent  of  Antenor  and  Ucalegon,  while 
others  make  bun  to  have  been  deacended  from  a  more 
ancamt  UcalegtHi,  who  bad  manted  Ilio^  the  daughter 
of  Laomedon.  Homer  (JI.,  13, 427)  mentions  Akath- 
«Ds  as  the  son  of  JEsyetes,  and  the  son-in-law  of  An- 
dibes,  who  bad  given  him  his  eldest  daughter  Hippo- 
damia  in  maniage.  (Heme,  ad  S.,  8,  793.)  The 
tomb  »fM^t»a»  is  aUudea  to  by  Homer  (il.,  2,  793), 
and  IB  said  l7Sbabo(S99)  to  have  been  five  stadia  dis- 
tant fnm  Trvr,  and  on  the  road  leading  to  Alexandres 
Tmaa.  It  affinded  a  very  convenient  post  of  observa- 
6tm  in  the  Tk^  war.  Dr.  Clarke  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  it  {Travds,  Sic.,  vol.  3,  p.  92,  teqq., 
E»g.  ed.)  -.  "  Coming  opposite  to  the  bay,  which  has 
been  Gonaidezedaa  the  naval  station  uaed  by  the  Greeks 
dming  tba  Tngan  war,  and  which  is  situate  on  the 
eaatem  nde  of  the  enlioachnre  of  the  JIfenifer,  the  eye 
of  the  qiectator  is  tftiacted  by  an  object  predomina- 
ting over  every  other,  and  admirably  adapted,  by  the 
singularity  of  its  (am,  as  well  as  by  the  peculiarity 
of  Its  situation,  to  overlook  th^  station,  together 
with  the  whole  of  tlie  low  coast  neu  the  nKNtth  of  the 
mer.  This  otged  is  a  eisueal  mound,  linng  from  a 
fine  of  devated  teiritoiy  behii^  the  bay  and  tbe  moolh 
of  the  river.  It  baa,  therefore,  been  pointed  out  as  the 
bnnb  of  ^Esyetea,  and  is  now  called  Uijck  Tepe.  If 
we  had  never  beard  or  read  a  single  syllable  concern- 
ing the  war  of  Troy,  or  the  wo^  of  Homer,  it  would 
hare  been  impossiUe  not  to  notice  the  remarkable  ap- 
peaiance  presented  by  this  tumulus,  ho  peculiarly 
placed  aa  a  post  of  observation  commanding  all  ap- 
pnMch  to  the  harbour  and  river."  In  another  pBit(p. 
193>,  the  same  mtelligent  traveller  observes :  "  The 
tUBolas  of  £sj(tea  is,  of  all  others,  tbe  spot  most  r^ 
maikaiAj  adapted  fbi  viewing  the  Plain  of  Tro^,  and 
it  is  visible  in  alntost  all  parts  of  Troas.  From  its  top 
may  be  traced  the  coarse  of  the  Scamander ;  the  whole 
chua  of  Ida,  stretching  towards  Lectum ;  the  snowy 
boghta  of  Gaigsnu,  and  all  the  shores  of  the  Helles- 
poot  near  the  Booth  oC  the  river,  with  Signom,  and 
the  odm  tipniiUapoa  the  coast."  Bryant  endeavonn 
to  diow,  that  what  the  Greeks  regarded  as  the  tombs  of 
princes  and  waniors,  were  not  so  in  realitjr,  but  were, 
far  the  most  part,  connected  with  old  religious  rites 
and  sad  used  for  religious  purposes.  (Jfy- 

Aebfjf,  voL  S,  p.  lS7t  mj^O  LedMvsuer,  bowever, 
wiLLiesfiiUy  wfiites  this. 

.£aTXH£na.    Vid.  Suf^lement. 

^THALIA,    Vi^  Ilva. 

.£THAUDBs,a  son  ofHercury,  and  herald  of  tbe  Ar- 
prcMXtMf  who  obtained  from  his  father  the  privilege  of 
Uzng  among  the  dead  and  the  living  at  stated  times. 
&nc«  be  was  called  trep^uepoQ  K^pvS,  from  his  spend- 
one  day  in  Hades,  and  tlw  next  upon  earth,  alter- 
■^^Mf-  It  ia  said  also  that  his  sonl  underwent  various 
In  n  ^tLona,  and  that  he  appeared  successively  aa 
£nphssSu«,  son  of  Pan^iAs,  I^TTUS  the  Cretan,  an  Elean 
vhonenaine  is  not  known,  udlNrthaaonw.  (Seiol., 


j¥:theii  (A/A^'p).  a  personified  idea  of  the  myttned 
cosmogonies.    {Vtd.  Supplement.) 

^thIces,  a  Tbessalian  tribe  of  uncertmn  but  ancient 
origin,  since  they  are  mentioned  by  Homer  (II.,  2, 744), 
who  states  that  the  Centaurs,  expelled  by  Pirithous  from 
Mount  Pelion,  vritbdrew  to  the  iEthices.  Strabo  (327 
and  434)  says,  that  they  inhalnted  the  Ibessalian  side 
of  Pindua,  near  the  sources  of  the  Peneus,  but  that  their 
possession  of  the  latter  was  disputed  Inr  the  Tjnnphci, 
who  were  oontigpous  to  them  on  the  Epirotic  side  of 
the  mountain.  IMarsyas,  a  writer  dted  tP^  St^huins 
ByzantinuB  (a.  v.  AWtxia),  described  the  ^thices  as  a 
most  daring  race  of  barbarians,  whose  sole  object  was 
robbery  and  plunder.  Lycophron  (r.802)  calls  Foly^ 
sperchon  AlBiKuv  izpofiof.  Scarcely  any  trace  of  this 
people  remained  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

^THicus.    Vid.  Supplement 

jEtuiopia,  an  extensive  country  of  Africa,  to  the 
souUi  of  Egypt,  lying  along  the  Sinus  Arabicus  and 
Mare  Erythneum,  ana  extending  also  fxi  inland.  An 
idea  of  its  actual  limits  will  best  be  formed  from  a  view 
of  the  gradual  progress  of  Grecian  discovery  in  relation 
to  this  region.  .£thiops  {KWto^)  was  the  expression 
used  by  the  Greeks  for  everything  which  had  contract- 
ad  a  darii  or  swarthy  colour  from  exposure  to  tbe  heat 
of  the  sun  (oldtt,  "  ta  hum,^'  and  lAe  vuage"). 
The  term  waa  aj^Iiedalso  to  men  of  a  iaA  complexion, 
and  the  early  Greeks  named  all  of  such  a  colour  j£thi- 
opes,  and  their  ceuntrv  j£tbio[Ha,  wherever  situated. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Greeks  obtained  their 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  a  race  of  mm  from 
the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,and  thattlusknowledge, 
founded  originally  on  mere  report,  was  snbsequenUy 
confirmed  by  actual  inspection,  when  the  Gredt  colo- 
nists along  the  shores  of  Ana  Minor,  in  their  commei^ 
cial  intercourse  with  Sidon  and  Egypt,  beheld  there 
the  caravans  which  had  come  in  frcon  Southern  Africa. 
Homer  makes  express  mention  of  the  ^Ethiopians  in 
many  parts  of  his  poems,  and  spesks  of  two  divisiont 
of  tliem,  the  Eastern  and  Western.  The  exidanadni 
^ven  by  Eusttfhiiu  and  other  Greek  wrtten  respect- 
ing these  two  classes  of  men,  as  described  by  the  poet, 
cannot  be  the  true  one.  They  make  tbe  Nile  to  nave 
been  the  dividing  line  (£u«^A.,  p.  lS86,adIfom.,  Od., 
1,  23) ;  but  this  is  too  refined  for  Homer's  geoffntphi- 
cal  acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  By  tbe 
Eastern  .£thk>pians  he  means  merely  the  imbrowned 
natives  of  Southern  Arabia,  who  brought  their  wares 
to  Sidon,  and  who  were  believed  to  dwell  in  the  imm»> 
diatevidnityoftherisinffsun.  TheEgyptianswereac- 
quainted  with  another  dark-coloured  nation,  tbe  Liby- 
ans. These,  although  the  poet  carefully  distinguishes 
their  country  from  uat  oftne  Ethiopians  (Od.,  4, 84), 
still  become,  in  opposition  to  the  Eastern,  the  poet's 
Western  .Ethiopians,  the  more  especially  as  it  remain- 
ed unknown  bow  for  the  latter  extended  to  tbe  west  and 
sonth.  This  idea,  originating  thus  in  early  antiquity, 
respecting  die  existence  of  two  distinct  classes  of  dark- 
coloured  men,  gained  new  strength  at  a  later  period. 
In  tbe  immense  army  of  Xerxes  were  to  be  seen  men 
of  a  swarthy  compleuon  from  the  Persian  provinces  in 
the  vicinity  of  Iniua,  and  others  again,  of  similar  vis^t 
from  the  countries  lying  to  the  south  of  E^ypt.  wnli 
the  exception  of  oonur,  they  had  nothing  in  common 
vrith  eaxm  other.  Their  language,  manners,  physical 
make,  armour,  dte.,  were  entirely  different.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  they  were  both  regarded  ss 
Ethiopians.  (Compare  Herodotut,  7, 69,  teqq.,  and  3, 
94,  »eqq.)  The  Ethiopians  of  the  farther  east  dis^ 
peaved  gradually  from  remembrance,  while  a  more  in- 
timate intercourse  vrith  bronght  the  EthioHuia 
of  Afiica  more  frequently  mto  view,  and  it  is  to  these, 
therefore,  that  we  now  turn  our  attention. — ^Ethiopia, 
according  to  Herodotus,  includes  the  countries  above 
Egypt,  Uie  present  Nubia  and  Abysrinia.  Immediate- 
ly above  Syene  and  Elephantine,  remaps  this  writer 
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[3, 39),  the  jEthiopian  race  begins.  As  far  an  tbo  town 
and  island  of  Tachompoo,  seventy  or  eighty  milee  abore 
Syene,  these  are  mixed  with  Egyptisna,  und  higher  up 
dwell  ^thiopiana  alone.   The  Ethiopians  he  diatin- 

f uishes  into  the  inhabitants  ofMeroe  and  the  Macrobii. 
n  Strabo  (600)  and  Pliny  (6, 29)  we  find  other  tribes  and 
towns  referred  to,  but  the  moat  careAil  division  is  that 
by  Agatharcludes,  whose  work  on  the  Red  Sea  is  unfor- 
tunately lost,  with  the  exception  of  some  fragments. 
Asatharchides  divides  them  according  to  tfaeir  way  of 
life.  Some  carried  on  agricuUuie,  ouTUvaUng  tlie  mil- 
let ;  others  were  herdsmen ;  while  some  lived  by  the 
chase  and  on  vegetables,  and  others,  again,  along  the 
sea-ehore,  on  fiah  and  marine  animals.  The  rude  tribes 
who  lived  on  the  coast  and  fed  on  fish  are  called  by 
Agatharchidea  the  lehtkyophagi.  Along  both  banks  of 
the  Astaboraa  dwrit  another  nation,  who  liv^  on  the 
roots  of  reeds  growing  in  die  neighbouring  swamps  : 
these  roota  they  cut  to  pieces  with  atones,  formed  them 
into  a  teoactoua  mass,  and  dried  them  in  the  sun.  Close 
to  these  dwelt  the  Hylophagi-,  who  lived  on  the  fruits 
irf  trees,  vegetables  growiiwf  in  the  valleys,  &c.  To 
the  west  of  these  were  the  nuntins  n^ons,  who  fed 
«!  wild  beuts^wbkh  they  killed  wiOi  the  arrow.  There 
Were  abo  other  tribes,  who  lived  on  the  flesh  trfthe  de- 
phant  and  the  ostrich,  the  EUphoTttopkagi  and  Strutk- 
upl^gi.  Besides  these,  he  mentions  another  and  less 
populous  tribe,  who  fed  on  locusts,  which  came  in 
swarms  from  the  southern  and  unknown  districts. 
Mj'otAarcA.,  de  Ruhr.  Mar. — Geograph.  Gr.  Min.,  ed. 
Hudtm,  vol.  1,  p.  87,  aeqq.)  The  accuracy  with  which 
Antfaardudes  naa  pointed  out  the  sitnation  of  these 
tnbea,  does  not  occasionmuch  difficulty  in  asmmilatinff 
them  to  the  modem  inhtdiitants  of  ^Ethiopia.  Accont 
ing  to  him,  they  dwelt  along  the  banks  of  the  Aatabo- 
ras,  which  separated  them  from  Meroe*;  this  river  is 
the  Atbar,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  Tiuazze ;  they 
muBt,  consequently,  have  dwelt  in  the  present  Shan' 
galls.  The  mode  of  life  with  these  people  has  not  in 
the  least  varied  for  8000  Tears ;  alttiough  cultivated 
nations  are  ritnate  around  them,  they  have  made  no 
progrefls  in  improvement  themselves.  Their  land  be- 
ing unfavoarable  both  to  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of 
cattle,  they  are  compelled  to  remain  mere  hunters. 
Most  of  the  diflTerent  tribes  mentioned  by  Agatharclu- 
des sut»ist  in  a  similar  manner.  The  Do^nak*,  the 
mort  powerfiU  tribe  amoiig  the  SktmgaOat,  still  live 
on  the  elephant  and  (he  nunoeeroi.  The  Btuua,  in 
the  plains  of  Sire,  yet  eat  the  flesh  of  the  lion,  the 
wild  hog,  and  even  serpents;  and  farther  to  the  west 
dwells  a  tribe,  who  subsist  in  the  eummer  on  the  locust, 
and  at  other  seasons  on  the  crocodile,  hippopotamus,  and 
fish.  DiodoruB  Siculus  (3, 26)  remarks,  that  almost  alt 
these  people  die  of  verminous  diseases  produced  by  this 
fiMd  i  and  Brace  iTravel»,3d  ed.,vol.  5,p.83)  makes 
the  same  observation  with  respect  to  the  Waito,  on  the 
Lake  Damiea,  who  live  on  crocodiles  and  other  Nile 
animds.  Besides  these  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  jEthi- 
opia  was  peopled  by  a  more  powerful,  and  somewhat 
more  civilised,  shepnerd-nalion,  who  dwelt  in  the  caves 
of  the  luiRUKMiring  nibnntains,  namely,  the  Troglo- 
iyta.  A  chain  of  bin  mountains  funt  aloi^  the  Afii- 
ean  shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  which  in  Egnt  are  com- 
posed of  granite,  marble,  and  alabaster,  but  Mrtiier  south 
of  a  softer  kind  of  stone.  At  the  foot  of  the  gulf  these 
monntains  turn  inward,  and  bound  the  southern  portion 
of  Abyssinia.  This  chain  was,  in  the  most  ancient 
times,  inhabited  these  Troflodyta,  in  the  holes  and 
grottoes  formed  nature  but  enlarged  by  human  la- 
bour. These  people  wera  not  bnntera ;  they  were 
herdsmen,  and  iukI  their  chieft  «*  princes  of  the  race. 
Remains  of  the  Trpgladyttt  still  exist  in  the  Skipo, 
Haxoria,  &c.,  mentioned  by  Oroee  (vol.  4,  p.  266). 
A  still  more  celebrated  ./Ethiopian  nation,  and  one 
which  has  been  particuIaHy  described  to  us  by  Herod- 
otoB  (8, 17,  teqq.),  was  the  MacrobU,  for  an  account  of 


whom,  uid  of  the  state  and  city  of  Meroe,  the  slndent 
is  referred  to  these  articles  respectively.  Under  the 
latter  of  these  heads  some  temwks  will  also  be  offered 
respecting  the  4rade  of  .Ethiopia. — ^The  eariy  and  ca- 
rious belief  respecting  the  ^Ethiopian  race,  that  they 
stood  liighest  in  the  ravour  of  the  gods,  and  that  the 
deities  of  Olympus,  at  stated  seasons,  enj<rred  amon^ 
them  the  festive  ho>|Htality  efthe  banquet,  would  seem 
to  have  arisen  from  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  lAe- 
roe  stood  to  the  adjacent  countries  as  the  parent  city 
of  civilization  and  religion.  Piety  and  rectitude  were 
the  first  virtues  with  a  nation  whose  dominion  was 
founded  on  relij^n  and  coounerce,  not  on  oppression. 
The  active  imagination,  however,  of  the  early  Greeks, 
gave  a  different  turn  to  this  feature  in  the  .Ethiopian 
diarscter,  and,  losing  mght  of  the  true  cause,  or,  per- 
haps, never  bsving  Men  acqtufaited  with  it,  thaj  sap- 
pMed  that  a  race  ot  men,  who  oeold  endnrs  snch  in* 
tense  heat  as  they  were  thought  to  ueounter,  must  be  a 
nobler  order  of  beings  than  the  human  fetnil^  in  ffmo' 
oral ;  and  that  they  who  dwelt  so  near  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  orb  of  day,  could  not  but  be  in  closer 
union  than  the  rest  of  thur  species  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  skies.  fConqHue  itfsjiiiert,  10, 103.>— ThejEthi- 
opians  were  intinntely  connected  with  the  Egyptiaas 
in  the  early  ages  of  their  monarchy,  and  .^^biopisui 
princes,  and  whole  dynasties,  occupied  the  thrme  of 
the  Pharaohs  at  various  times,  even  to  a  late  period 
before  the  Persian  conquest.  The  .£tbio|Mans  had 
the  same  religion,  the  same  sacerdotal  order,  the 
same  hieiog^yiduo  writing,  the  same  rites  of  sepul- 
ture and  ceremonies  as  the  Egyptians.  Religious 
pomps  and  prooeesions  were  cdebrated  in  common 
between  the  two  nations.  The  images  of  the  sods 
were  at  certain  times  conveyed  up  the  Mile,  from  weir 
Egyptian  temples  to  others  m.iEtniopia ;  and,  after  tho 
conclusion  ot  a  festival,  were  brought  back  again  into 
Egypt.  {Diod.  Sic,  1,  33.~Euiitaik.  ad  R.,  1,  423.) 
Toe  ruins  of  temples  found  of  late  in  the  countries 
^wve  Egypt  (nd.  Meroe),  and  which  are  quite  in  the 
Egyptian  style,  confirm  these  accounts ;  they  were, 
doubtiess,  the  temples  of  the  ancient  .£thi(^ans.  It 
is  nowhere  asserted  that  the  .^Ethiopians  and  Egyptians 
used  the  same  language,  but  this  seems  to  be  implied, 
and  is  extremely  probable.  Wo  learn  from  Diodoras, 
that  the  .^thioiHans  claimed  the  first  inventioii  of  the 
arts  and  philost^y  of  Egypt,  and  even  pretended  to 
have  planted  the  fint  colonies  of  Egypt,  soon  after  that 
country  had  emerged  from  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  or 
rather  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  which  it  was  tradition- 
ally reported  to  have  been  covered.  The  jEthiopans, 
in  later  times,  had  political  relations  with  the  Ptole- 
mies, and  Diodorus  saw  ambassadors  of  this  nation 
in  E^ypt  in  the  time  of  Casar,  or  Augustus.  An 
.Ethiopian  queen,  named  Candace,  made  atreaty  with 
Augustus,  and  a  princess  of  the  same  name  is  men- 
tioned by  St.  Luke  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties.  How 
fer  the  dominion  of  the  ^Ethiopian  pnnces  extended 
is  unknown,  but  they  probably  nad  at  one  period  poo- 
sessions  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  rdatims 
with  Arabia.  After  this  we  find  no  farther  mention  of 
the  ancient  .£thiof»an  empire.  Other  names  occur  in 
the  countries  intervening  between  Egypt  and  Abys- 
sinia ;  and  when  the  term  .Ethiopian  is  again  met  with 
in  a  later  age,  it  is  found  to  have  been  transferred  Lo 
the  princes  and  people  of  Habesh.  Such  is  the  his- 
tory of  .Ethiopia  among  the  profane  writers.  By  the 
Hel  trews  the  same  people  are  mentiiHied  frequently 
under  the  name  of  Cush.  which  by  the  Se[>tuagint 
truudators  is  ahri^s  rendered  AlBioire^,  or  .Ethiopians. 
Hm  Hebnw  term  is,  however,  applied  sometimes  to 
nations  dwelling  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  hence  a  degree  of  amln^ity  respecting  its  mean- 
ing in  some  instances.  This  subject  has  been  amply 
discussed  by  Bochart  and  Michaelis.  Among  the  He- 
brews of  later  times,  the  term  Cash  clesriy  twlongs  to 
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Am  ^HaopiaBB.    Tbe  vEttoopuns,  who  mn  con- 
nmetrnd  with  the  Egypdanm  by  affinity  and  intimate  po- 
JkaeaJ  wdatioam,  am  by  tha  later  Hrinraw  hirtoriana 
tmmmdOmb.    Thw  Ilsbafcafa,  tbe  Godute  inrader  of 
JnJal^  ii  tniiaallj  Teunebaa  Uw  .fithiopfaui  leader 
OMMtMBed  ly  StM*.  and  dw  mbm        ie  tanned 
TaiakcM.  aad  is  Mt  down  by  Mkoetho,  in  tits  weH- 
k— wrii  tahlee  of  iljrmatie«,       an  .Stbtoioan  king  of 
£|gypt-    In  the  aariiar  a^ea  the  tenn  Cuoh  beloved 
•ippwrnljytatlieaame  oaHon  or  race;  thon^itwtrald 
mppemw  thif  the  Caafc  or  .<EUuopiaiMi  of  thoae  ttmea  oo- 
aagimd  balk  mim  mf  Ota  KmA  am.  Tbe  Oudi  men- 
tin— J  fty  Meeee  m  piwntgd  oat  by  him  to  be  a  intiofi 
ofkwhed  of^iBwitBtlbe  £ffyptiana.  InUwToUoth 
Bmau  Noaeb,  or  Archirea  ofuie  aona  of  Noah,  whieb 
Wehaafia  (Sfialeg.  Oeoffr.  Hebr.  Ext.)  baa  prored  to 
mntaio  a  dweat  of  the  hiafameal  and  seogr^ihical 
fcwnriedaeoftboaacient  wovM,  itianid,uattheCnsh 
and  tfcs  iDnatia  wen  krothen,  which  means,  as  it  it 
MMta^  aUewed,  HBtkma'  neaily  allied  by  kindred. 
U  ts  wiwypwhihta  that  Che  first  people  who  aettted  in 
AndbiA  wan  ^takita  natioiiSt  who  wcve  afterward  ax- 
vaOad  or  aaeceeded  by  the  Betu  Yc^an  ortrae  Anba. 
la  the  anwnmtioa  i^the  deacMidanU  of  Coah  in  the 
TaUoth  Bern  Noaeh,  eewnl  trHwa  or  aettlementa  are 
ttieiMJ  m  AoMa,  aa  Saim  and  Havila.   When  the 
■Htlim  alUcwaHftoeeads  to  tbe  deeeendanti  of  Yok- 
tan,  the  «My  MaeglHae  ■»  animMiited  arnof^  their 
aatllcMBtL    That  (he  Cuefa  had  in  remota  thnea 
poeofaiTiai  ia  Ana,  ia  eriAent  firom  tbe  history  of  NiiB< 
nd^aOoiUlecha^ain,  whoia  aaodtohave  posaesBed 
■evacBl  dtiBsef  theAaayiiane,  among  whidi  waa  Ba- 
hel,or  BdiSFl0a,faiSbiiiax.    Long  after  their  depwtare 
the  wmmm  af  the  CmA  Temainea  belund  them  on  the 
ofiha  Red  Sea.    It  im  ptobaUfl  that  the  name 
I  to  be  n*vti  to  tribes  which  had  anc- 
eeedad  iteMMiBe  Gnriutea  in  the  posaesaioti  of  their 
aacaeM  Ccntfones  in  Arabia,  after  the  whole  of  that 
paapia  had  paaaed        Africa,  juat  as  the  English  are 
lenaed  Btkaum,  and  the  I>ntch  race  of  modern  times 
Ba^giaas.    hi  thia  way  it  happened,  that  pet^le,  le- 
mat^  m  laee  finm  tbe  fiuntlT  of  Ham,  are  yet  named 
Oath,  aa  the  Jfidianitee,  who  were  descended  from 
Xte  dai^hter  of  Jethro,  the  Midiantte,  is 
~ '  be  isoniiin     Even  in  tins  instance,  the 
ofCmmh  and  j£tfaiopia  haa  been  pre- 

 We  6mA  Che  word  rendered  MthiefUaa  by 

th«  fWnfairaif  liiiMtiilnrn  and  in  the  verses  of  Eze- 
tMi&Jmsfa  HeHenaeeic  poet,  Jethro  is  placed  in 
Afiie^aadhia  people  are  tamed  .Ethiopians.  On  tly 
who^  j<  otay  b«  coowlerred  aa  doarfy  aatahhahed, 
OutieCmk  are  the  w«wato  .«Udo™  «ce,  and 
t^lhmsoaatrrPfl^^'*^      gewnlfy  m  Scnpture 


tftkm, 

EspelMM  9od  aU 


ds*tfalp»-8^ 
tna 


 J  not  only  the  aathoritr 

wrifcera  abea^  mentioned 
■  ■i^iiiifTTix       *^  Vulgate,  and  all 
■^^itH  t.bat  ct  Fhih),  Jose^raa, 
Jewieh  commentiAna  and 
Tt^m.tf  a^  cmly  One  writer  of  anti- 
C^iHim  irfTr^aaa  probably  misled 

^mlke  ?wr_aaog^^  «lff»dy  comndered.  ITiis 
■  !  hets  of  Jonathan's  Ta]^um, 

ftixii  i  m<^  Boduit,  snpported 


that  the  land  of  Cnah 
of  the  Arabian  Golf. 

VM  mm\     -—   —  .iHm-  aAKOrarai,  howewf,  by  the  au- 
litai  be»  TSilS3^&«*-wy-  "»*J7  Michaai-,  that 
gfthe  Uui'Uf  —  .^^q,,;^  a  difiermt  version,  and 


inf«  Wyif'  *'***?^  i^BMi  n1  eharacter  of  the  ancient 
— ..>as«f*raatlkepoy^^^  j^jj^Q^^  ^ 

•'^'"^'^S  J£^S«^^^P»«^  °— ^  aa  we  nae  that 

"J&oTiBrSIpSS'  naif th^yweia the bliAart 


peojde  khown  in  the  world.  "  To  waah  the  ^Ethiopian 
white,"  waa  a  proverbial  expression  applied  to  a  hope- 
leasattempt.  Itmaybethoughtthstthetenn^thiopi- 
an  was  pemape  used  vaguely,  to  signify  all  or  many  Af- 
rican nations  of  iaA  eowBr,  aiid  that  tlie  genoine  Atlii- 
Mdana  mqr  not  have  been  quite  so  black  as  others 
But  it  must  be  observed,  that  though  oUier  black  na- 
tions may  be  called  by  that  name  when  taken  in  a 
vrider  sense,  this  can  only  have  happened  in  conse* 
qucnee  of  their  resemblance  to  those  from  whom  the 
term  mngtnated.  It  is  imuobable  that  the  JEtbiopians 
were  dentate  of  a  paiticiuar  character,  Uia  posaeasuD 
of  wUdL  was  the  very  leason  why  other  nations  paiti- 
opated  in  their  name,  and  came  to  be  cmfcaDded  wiUi 
them.  And  tbe  most  accurate  wiiteis,  as  Str^,  Ibr 
example,  apply  the  term  .Ethiopian  in  the  same  way. 
Stzaho,  in  the  Ifith  book  (686),  cites  the  opinion  of 
Tbeodectes,  who  attributed  to  die  vicinity  of  the  sun 
lha  black  colour  and  woolly  hur  of  the  ^Ethiopians. 
Herodotus  expressljj  affirms  (7,  70),  that  the^Etnknii- 
ans  of  the  west,  that  is,  of  Africa,  have  the  most  woMly 
hair  of  all  nations :  in  this  respect,  he  says,  they  dit 
fiurad  from  the  Indians  and  E^aatem  .fthuqnans,  who 
were  likevrise  blat^  but  had  straigM  hair.  Moreover, 
the  Hebrews,  who,  in  consequence  of  their  intercourse 
with  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  could  not  fiul  to  know 
the  proper  applicatimi  of  the  nati(»al  term  Cudi,  seem 
to  have  bad  a  novaibial  azprearion  idnUax  to  that  of 
the  6redk%  **  On  the  Cndi  diange  bb  eoknr,  or  tin 
leopard  lus  spotal**  (Jenmiah,  13,  S8.)  This  is 
aumdent  to  prove,  that  Uie  .£thiopian  was  the  darkest 
race  of  people  known  to  the  Greeks,  and,  in  earher 
times,  to  this  Hebrews.  The  only  way  of  avoiding 
the  inference,  that  the  .£thio[nana  were  genuine  ne- 
groes, must  be  by  tbe  supposition,  that  the  MMBanla, 
among  whom  the  fi>reg<nng  eipreenons  were  cnnent, 
were  not  acquainted  with  any  pec^Ie  exat^y  resem- 
bling the  people  of  Guinea,  and  therefore  applied  the 
terms  woolly-haiied,  flat-nosed,  dtc.,  to  nations  who 
had  these  characters  in  a  much  less  degree  than  those 
people  whom  we  now  tenn  nesroes.  It  seems  possi- 
ble, that  the  people  termed  .£tniopiaus  by  tbe  Greeks, 
and  Cosh  by  the  Hdirew  writen,  may  either  of  them 
hare  been  of  the  race  of  tbe  Sbangalla,  Sbilhik,  or 
other  negro  tribes,  who  now  inhaUt  the  coonbies 
bordering  on  tbe  to  the  aouthwazd  of  Sennaar ;  or 
Uiey  may  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Nouba 
or  Barabra,  or  of  people  resembling  them  in  desci^ 
tion.  The  chief  obstacle  to  our  adopting  the  supposi* 
tion  that  tbMe  Ethiopians  were  of  toe  Siangalla  race, 
or  of  any  stock  resenuilii^  them,  ia  the  drcunntaDca* 
that  ao  near  a  coniiexi<m  ajmeaia  to'have  aobristed  be- 
tween the  former  and  the  Egyptians;  and  we  know 
that  the  Egyptians  were  not  gMioine  negroes. 
h^B,  after  alt,  however,  we  would  be  more  correct  in 
considering  the  Bedjaa,  and  their  descendants  the 
Abadbe  and  Bisbarein,  as  the  posteri^  of  the  ancient 
.^IthiopianB.  Both  the  Abadbe  and  Bisharmn  belong 
to  the  dass  of  red,  or  copper- coloured  people.  The 
fbnner  are  deaciibed  by  Belxoni  (7>a>d«,  p.  810), 
and  tbe  latter  bv  Bun^hardt  {TrmdM  ta  iVittM). 
jSthlics.  Yid.  Supplement. 
.£thba,  daughter  of  Piuheus,  king  of  Tnexene,  snd 
mother  of  Theseus  by  jGgeus.  (Vu.  .£gens.)  She 
was  betrothed,  In  the  first  inatance,  to  ^lerophon ; 
but  this  individnal  being  compiled  to  fly,  in  conse- 
qnesee  of  having  accidentally  lulled  his  bntber,  iEthia 
remained  under  oer  fetber'a  roof.  WheD^Egeos  came 
to  consult  nttfaeus  respecting  an  obscnre  oracle  which 
the  former  had  received  from  the  Delphic  ahrine,  Pit- 
tbens  managed  to  intoxicate  him,  and  give  him  the 
company  of  ms  daughter.  From  this  intercourse  sprang 
Theseus.  (Vwl.  JE^eus.)  .£thra  waa  afterward  taken 
captive  byCastor  and  P(ktaix,  whan  these  two  came  in 
quest  of  iMen,  whom  Tbeseos  had  carried  off,  and 
made  tbemselvea  maalen  of  Athena.   She  aceomps- 
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nied  Helen  to  Troy  when  the  latter  waa  abducted  by 
puis,  and,  on  the  &L1  of  Troy,  ihe  nas  reatored  to 
her  home  by  Acamas  and  Denuiphoon,  her  grandsons, 
and  Uie  eona  of  Theseus.  {AvoUod.,  8,  16,  4.— Id., 
8,  10,  7.— Heyne,  ad  AfoOoi.,  I  e.) 

AcrifoH,  I.  a  Amoui  paintw,  wfao  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  executed  a  painting  of 
the  nuptials  of  Alexander  and  Koxana ;  and  the  ^lece 
was  BO  much  admired  at  the  Olympic  Gamea,  whither 
the  artist  had  carried  it  for  exhibition,  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  games  gave  him  bis  daughter  in  marriage. 
Sudk  ia  Liuian's  account  (Her.,  6),  who  saw  this 
painting  in  Italy.  In  uiother  passage,  likewise,  he 
refers  to  this  production  of  Aetion's,  and  bestows  the 
highest  praises  on  the  lips  of  Roxana.  {hnag.,  7.) 
Ilaphael  is  sud  to  have  traced,  from  Lucian's  descrip- 
tion of  this  work  of  art,  one  of  his  most  brilliant  com- 
positions.—-11.  A  sculptor,  who  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  centurr  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  who  is  known  from  Theocritus  (Evigr.,  7).  At 
the  request  of  NidaB,  then  a  celebrated  physician  at 
Miletus,  be  made  a  statue  of  .£sculapiue  out  of 
cedar.  (As  regards  the  reading  'Aerwtx,  for  the  com- 
mon Heriuvi,  consult  KicMthng,  ad  Use.)  —  III.  An 
engrayer  on  precious  stmiea,  whose  age  'u  uncertain. 
{Bracd,  l^.—SUltg,  DtU.  Art.,  t.  «.) 

AbtIus,  I.  an  heresiarch  of  ttie  fourth  century,  sur- 
Damed  by  his  adramriea  ika  Atktul.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  common  wri£er,  and  bom  at  Antiodi.  His 
poverty  compelling  him  to  live  by  the  labour  of  hit 
nands,  he  commenced  by  being  a  vine-dresser,  and 
was  afterward,  in  suoeesaion,  a  co^penonith  and  jew- 
eller. Bein^  forced  to  abandon  this  latter  calling,  for 
having  substituted  a  bracelet  of  gilt  copper  for  one  of 
gold,  he  followed  the  tnde  of  an  emnnc,  or  chariatan, 
with  some  neoeai,  but  waa  at  hat  driven  finm  Anti- 
och,  and  went  to  study  lo^c  at  Alexandrea.  As  he 
never  attained  any  ^at  skill  in  this  latter  science,  and 
was,  at  the  otune  tune,  but  little  versed  in  the  sacred 
writings,  he  easily  fell  into  the  new  religious  errors  of 
the  day,  to  which  be  added  many  othen  of  his  own. 
E^phaniua  baa  ^eaerved  forty-seven  erroneoQe  ftop' 
gamons,  selected  from  his  woiks,  which  contained 
more  than  three  hundred.  The  principal  ones  con- 
siAed  in  teaciiing,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  not  like 
the  Father ;  in  {netending  to  know  God  by  himself ; 
in  regarding  ^e  most  cul^ble  actons  as  the  wants  of 
nature ;  in  rejecting  the  authori^  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles ;  in  reba^izing  in  the  name  qf  tne  uncreated 
God,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  procreated  b^  the  created 
8aa;  i:-.asBeiting  that  &ith  is  sufficient  without  worics, 
&c.  His  other  errors  were  nothii^  more  than  mere 
sophisms  founded  on  verb^  oquivocations.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  by  Leontius,  an  Arian  bishop,  who 
was  soon  compell^  to  foifoid  him  the  exercise  of  his 
ministerial  functions.  After  a  succession  of  stormy 
conflicts,  he  was  exiled  1^  Constaotius  to  Cilicia. 
Julian  recalled  Inm,  and  assigned  him  lands  near  Myt- 
ilene,  in  the  ishuid  of  Lesbos.  He  was  even  ordained 
bishop ;  and,  having  esc^>ed  punishment,  which  he 
was  afterward  on  the  point  of  undergoing  for  his  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  of  the  Emperor  Valens,  he  died 
at  Constantinofde  A.D.  366,  and  waa  honoured  with  a 
splendid  Amenil.  {S.  Atfuuuu.,  de  Synod. — Socrat.. 
Hiat.  Eceta.,  1,  88. — AugUMt.  Har.—Baron.,  Annal. 
Ann.,  366.^11.  A  celelmted  Roman  general,  bom 
at  Dorostolus,  in  Mosia.  His  fiither  Gandenthis,  a 
ScyUiian,  attained  to  the  hi|;hest  military  employments, 
(ind  was  killed  in  Gaul  durmg  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers. 
Aetius,  brought  up  among  the  imperial  body-guards, 
and  given  at  an  eaily  period  as  a  hostage  to  the  formida- 
ble Alaric,  learned  the  art  of  war  under  this  conqueror, 
and  |volited  by  his  ^y  amonff  the  barbarians  to  secure 
the  attachment  of  a  people  miom  he  was  destined  to 
have  ahemately  as  enemies  and  alHes.  In  A.D.434,tfae 
usurper  John  widiing  to  seixe  the  aceptn  of  the  west, 
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Aetiua  undertook  to  procure  for  him  the  assistance  of 
the  Huns.  John,  however,  was  conquered,  and  Aetius 
immediately  submitted  to  Valentinian,  who  reined  in 
the  west  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother  flacid- 
ia.  Eagerfydenroos  of  the  imperial  favours,  and  jeaU 
ons  of  tne  mdtt  of  Count  Bonlfoce,  AStins  formed  a 
treacherous  scheme  against  him,  the  result  of  which 
waa  the  revolt  of  Bonimee,  who  invited  Genserie  and 
the  Vandals  into  Africa.   A  subseqoent  explanation 
between  Boniface  and  Pladdia  came  too  late  to  save 
Africa,  but  it  served  to  expose  the  intrigues  ol  Aetius, 
who  at  this  time  was  eniuinff  the  Franks  and  Bar- 
gundians  in  Gaul.    Pladdia  w  not  dare  to  punish 
him,  but  she  bestowed  new  honours  upon  Bonifooe. 
Rendered  furious      this,  Aetius  fiew  back  to  Italy 
with  a  few  troops,  enconntered  and  gave  battle  to  his 
rival,  was  conquered,  but  with  his  own  hand  wounded 
BcmUace,  who  died  shortly  after,  A.D.  433.  Placidia 
was  demrous  of  avenging  lus  death,  bat  Aedua  retired 
among  the  Huns,  and  reappeared  subseqnenttr  at  the 
head  of  aixty  thousand  baibarians  to  demand  his  par- 
don.   Placidia  restored  to  him  his  charges  and  hon- 
ours, and  Aetius  returned  to  Gaol  to  serve  the  empire, 
which  he  defended  with  great  valour  as  long  as  his 
own  ambitious  views  permitted  this  to  be  done.  His 
most  brilliant  feat  in  this  quarter  was  the  overthrow 
of  Attila,who  had  crossed  the  Rhine  and  Seine  with 
Us  Hnns,  and  laid  siege  to  Orieans.   Aetins  marched 
against  him  with  a  ptmerfbl  army,  and  met  his  advert 
saiy,  who  had  raised  the  sie^  of  Orleans  anif  recross- 
ed  tiie  Sdne,  in  the  Catalaunian  plains,  near  the  mod- 
em Chalons.   The  contest  was  bloody  but  decisive, 
and  three  hundred  thousand  men  fell  on  both  sides. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  this  brilliant  achievement, 
Aetius,  in  his  turn,  became  the  victim  of  court  in- 
trigue, and  being  sent  for  by  Valentinian,  and  having 
approached  him  without  distrust,  was  on  a  sudden 
stahbed  to  the  heart  by  that  auspicious  and  cowardly 
emperor.    His  death  happened  A.D.  454.  {Procop., 
de  Kcb.  Goth.,  &. — Jomandet,  de  Regn.  Success.,  c. 
19.— Paul  Diacon.,  Hut.  Miteell.,  19,  l^.—Biogra- 
pku  Vmvertdte,  vol.  1,  p.  867.}-— III.  A  physician 
of  Amida,  in  Mesopotamia,  who  6ourished  at  the  dose 
of  the  fifth  century  and  the  besinninir  of  the  rixth. 
The  works  of  Aetius  are  a  valuable  coUection  of  med- 
ical facts  and  opinions,  being  deficient  only  in  arrange- 
ment ;  since  on  several  euBjects  their  merit  lb  trans- 
cendent.   For  example,  the  principles  of  the  Materia 
Medica  are  delivered  with  admirable  precision  in  the 
beginnins  of  the  ftrst  book.   Of  all  the  andent  trea- 
tises on  nver,  that  contained  in  the  fifth  boOk  of  Ae- 
tius may  be  instanced  as  hdng  the  most  complete ; 
and  it  would  not  be  easy  perhaps,  at  the  present  day, 
to  point  ont  a  work  so  ftiU  on  all  points,  and  bo  correct 
in  practice.   Of  contagion,  as  an  exciting  cause  of 
fever,  he  makes  no  mention ;  and  as  his  silence,  and 
that  of  tiie  other  medical  authors  of  antiquity,  has  often 
been  thought  unsccountaUe,  it  may  be  pnqw  to  say  a 
few  words  in  explanation.   Palboiua,  who  has  given 
a  most  comprehensive  abstract  of  the  doctrines  of  Ga- 
len and  his  successorB  on  the  subject  of  fever,  enu- 
merates the  following  exciting  causes  of  fevers :  1st. 
The  application  of  a  suitable  material;  as  when  things 
of  a  calefident  nature,  such  as  pepper,  mustard,  and 
the  like,  are  taken  immodenteljr  by  a  person  of  a  hot 
temperament:  8d  Motion;  which  may  be  either  men- 
tal or  corporeal :  3d.  Constriction  of  the  pores  of  tho 
skin,  occsMoned  either  by  the  thickness  of  the  hu- 
mours, or  the  coldnees  and  dryness  of  (he  surround- 
ing atmosphere  (this,  by-the-by,  accords  with  Dr. 
Cullen's  Theory  of  spasm  of  the  extreme  vesBels)  : 
4th.  Putrefoction  of  the  fluids  :  6th.  The  application 

of  he^,  sudi  as  by  exposure  of  tiie  head  to  the  sun.  

Epidemical  fevers  the  andents  eonsiderad  as  being  oc- 
caBioned  by  a  depraved  state  of  the  atmosphere,  ari- 
nng  from  putrid  mtatmata,  or  sinular  causes.  "WitH- 
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«ot  doabl,-  in  cases  of  malicnant  feren,  they  were 
swxre  tlul  the  effluvia  from  Uie  bodies  of  those  afflict- 
ed with  tiiem  oonteminated  the  tnrroaiHHng  atmo> 
tfben,  mad  that  the  Jbren  were  propagated  in  this 
muMK.    Hence  Galen,  Gslhu  Aureliaoos,  Rhazes, 
■ul  Avieena,  nnfc  the  plague  among  those  complaints 
which  pew  from  one  penon  to  uiotbor ;  and  Isidorus 
defines  the  plague  thus  :  "  Patilentia  e»t  cotUagium, 
fHod,  dum  uMMm   apprehendent,  ecUriUr  ad  plures 
truuit."   At  the  same  time,  as  tbey  did  not  ascribe 
the  oiipQ  And  pnnmgation  of  these  oiioidecs  to  a  pe- 
cofiarnnif^lhcvtfii]  not  Chiok  it  DecesMiy  totreat  of 
eootyoo  as  a  distinct  eaoee  of  fever,  beouue,  in  this 
Tiew  of  the  matter,  it  is  deariy  referrible  to  some  one 
of  the  geoml  eanaea  enumerated  above.   Thus,  the 
atmoqiEere  of  the  ill- ventilated  apartment  of  a  patient 
in  tc-nr  becoming  vitiated,  and  being  inhaled  b;  a  per* 
SOB  in  health,  inig;ht  occasion  fever,  either  by  prodo- 
aag  eoutriction  of  the  pores  of  the  akin,  or  puArefiw- 
tioD  of  the  fluids,  and  accordingly  would  be  referred 
«ith»  to  the  3d  or  the  4th  ehuw  oi  gmeral  causes.  In 
a  word,  the  ofMiiione  of  th«  ancients  upon  this  subject 
•ecsi  to  hare  corresponded  very  mtich  with  those  of 
the  more  reasonable  Macleanitea  of  the  present  day, 
who,  although  they  deny  that  fever,  stricUy  speaking, 
is  eimiagioQa,  adnut  that  it  is  contamin^ive. — ^Aetios 
is  the  Bnt  ntfjir^l  anthor  who  has  given  a  disUnct  ao- 
eoont  of  the  Ihite»uicmlu»T  or  Verrma  Medineiuit,  now 
coommily  Imosm  by  the  name  of  Gninea-woTm.  He 
tnats  of  Uiis  diiwff  so  fully,  that  Rhazes  and  Avicen- 
na  have  sDppbed  but  little  additional  information,  nor 
have  the  modems,  in  any  considerable  degree,  im- 
pioved  upon  the  hnowledjge  of  the  ancients.  The 
method  of  tnating  Aneari«m  at  the  elbow-joiiU  is  de- 
serving of  attentieii,  as  being  a  neat  ^^mximatian  to 
the  ira|mived  'I'H'nwf  of  operating  intnnueed  fay  John 
Ranter  and  Absmethy.     lie  directs  the  operator  to 
Btab  a  bngitrnfinal  iociaion  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
ann,  dliee  or  Star  fingers'  breach  belew  the  annpit, 
and  having  laid  bare  the  artery,  and  dissected  it  from 
the  sorroonifing  parts,  to  raise  it     with  a  blind  hook, 
and,  intiDdDGing  two  threadfti'to  tie  than  separately 
and  divide  the  aiteiy  in  thm  middle.   Had  he  stopped 
hm,  hu  method  would  Have  been  a  complete  antici- 
patioD  of  the  plan  ofproooc^n^  now  practised ;  but, 
snfxtaiiatdy,  not  having  BuiGcient  confidence  in  the 
Bbsorbaig  power*  of  the  wyatem,  he  gives  directions  to 
imea  the  tonoar  and  evacuate  its  contents.  Many 
laa  opentisM  upon  the  eye  and  sunoun^ng  parU 
are  acematelT  de«;ribed  by  him.— On  the  obstetrical 
deMABent  of  amnery  he  la  liiller  than  any  other  an- 
dmt  •riter. — Henaa  also  given  an  account  of  many 
a^Mimeeatieal  cperationa  which  are  not  noticed  dse- 
irima.   Tbe  woA  of  Aetiua,  divided  by  the  copyists 
into  «iar  TetraitbiU  each  TefroAiWa*  into  four 

fi«OTr>es,consv*edori^iiaUxofiixtMn  boota.  The 
fi«  eight  onJIy  were  p^tod  w  Gr^  at  Venice,  by 
tbe  hem  of  Aldus  ManuUu*.  foL,  1.634.'  The  others 
hi«  remained  in  MS.,  to  the  librencs  ofViennaand 
Pak  Various  edition*  have  been  published  of  the 
Lain,  tiSDslatian  of  the  entire  work  by  Janus  Conia- 
a>»ler  the  title  of  CantTOCtm  ez  veUnbut  Medt- 
Vem<=e.  1643,  in  8vo ;  at  Basle, 


ai*  UlraiMis,  at  Venice 

13?  lAMin  Ibl-  ;  another  at  tJasle,  laae,  tol..  ol 
ll^.i^A^  seven  and  the  la«tUiTeebo<A»weretran«- 
^St^Sfc^JT^tS^o  aX  Ly  W  1649,  fW..  and  1560, 
'nSU  of  but  mtle  value,  by  Hueo  de 
^'"SdSe  at  Pari-,  15€7.  fol.,  among  the  W 
K^rtiiPriiietp"-— IV.  Sicanus,orS.culus,aplw- 
«iiSd  i^vVof  SicUy,  a-  «  commonly  supposed, 
w^STis^ribed  a  treotiae  ou  Melanchdy.  _  The 
tnSThowever.  that  the  ^I^^^^^SZ^ 
thiBv  man  than  a  .election  trom^  aeeond  ducourse 
rfSe  second  TetraMbhi*  of  AeUos  of  Anuda;  so 
Oat  the  Sicilian  be<»™  ■  mere  nonenb^. 

ScUO.  Hist.  Ut.  Gr.,  7,  p-  Sw  ) 
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^TNi,  I.  a  celebrated  volcano  of  Sicily,  now  Eina 
or  MonU  Gibelto  (shortened  into  Mongibello),  the  Iat> 
ter  of  these  modern  appellations  being  adopted  from 
tbe  Arabic  "  a  mountun,"  given  to  jEtna  on 

account  of  its  vast  siz^  and  recalling  the  remembrance 
of  the  Arataan  eonquests  in  Sicify.  (CtHupara  the 
Map  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  accompanying  the 
"Hutmre  dea  Conqueies  dea  Normanda,"  by  D'Are^ 
where  the  Arabic  names  are  given.)  This  volcano,  so 
immense  in  size,  that  Vesuvius,  is  comparison,  seems 
merely  a  hiU,  rises  on  tbe  eastern  side  of  Sicily.  It 
is  180  miles  in  drcomferencd  at  the  base,  and  attains 
in  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  h(^[ht  of  10,054  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  From  Caiania  (the  ancient  Ca- 
tana),  which  stands  at  the  foot,  to  the  summit,  is  30 
miles,  and  the  traveller  passes  through  three  distinct 
zones,  called  the  cultivated,  the  woody,  and  tbe  desert. 
The  lowest,  or  cultivated  zone,  extends  through  tm 
interval  of  ascent  of  16  miles,  and  it  contains  munei- 
oua  amaD  moontaina  of  a  coiueal  fbnn,  about  300  or 
400  feet  hub,  each  having  b«  crater  at  the  top,  from 
which  the  bva  flows  over  the  surrounding  country. 
The  fertility  of  this  rasion  is  wonderful,  and  its  fruits 
are  the  finest  in  the  ishnd.  The  woody  region  forms 
a  zone  of  the  brightest  green  all  around  the  mountain, 
and  reaches  up  the  aide  about  eight  miles.  In  the 
deaerl  region  vegetation  entirely  disappears,  and  the 
sur&ee  presents  a  dreary  expanse  of  snow  and  ice. 
The  summit  of  the  mountain  consists  bf  a  conical  hiH, 
containing  a  crater  above  two  miles  in  circumference. 
— The  silence  of  Homer  respecting  tbe  fires  of  ^tna 
has  given  rise  to  the  opiiuon,  that  ttie  mountain  in  his 
time  was  in  the  same  state  of  repose  as  Vesuvius  in 
the  days  of  Strabo.  The  earliest  writers  who  make 
mention  of  JBtna,  and  its  ^nptions,  are  tbe  author  of 
the  Orphic  poems  (Argonaut.,  v.  13),  and  more  par- 
ticularly Pindar  (Pyth.,  1,  21,  aeqq.,  ed.  Bwckh. 
Compare  AjUu*  Geunu,  17,  10),  whose  description, 
in  its  fearful  sublimity,  besirs  with  it  all  the  marks 
of  truth,  atkd  points  evidentiy  to  some  accurate  ac- 
counts of  the  volcano,  as  received  by  the  bard,  per 
hapa  £mn  King  Hien.  Thu^dides  (8, 116]  is  next 
in  order.  He  speaks  of  the  stream  of  lavs,  which^  in 
his  time  (01.  88,  3,  B.C.  426),  desolated  the  territory 
ofCatana;  he  asserts,  that,  fifty  years  before,  a  similar 
flow  of  lava  had  taken  place,  ana,  without  any  farther 
chronological  reference,  makes  mention  also  of  a  third. 
These  were  Uie  only  three  eruptions  with  which  the 
Greeks  had  become  acquainted  since  their  Bettlament 
in  Sicily.  That  .£tna,  however,  had,  at  a  mudi  eu- 
lier  penod,  given  proof  of  its  volcanic  diaracter,  ia 
evident  firom  the  narrative  of  Diodoma  Sicolua  (6, 6), 
when  we  are  informed,  that  the  Sicani  were  compell- 
ed  to  retire  to  the  western  parts  of  the  island,  by  rea- 
son of  tbe  devastation  and  terror  which  the  fiery  erup- 
tions ficom  tbe  mountain  had  occauimed.  "nm  ac- 
count which  Stiabo  gives  (274)  of  the  stats  of  tbingb 
on  the  stunoiit  of  j£tna,  accords  pret^  accurately  wnh 
tbe  narratives  of  miMlem  travellers.  The  geiwnmher 
informs  us,  that  those  who  had  lately  ascended  the 
mountun  found  on  the  top  a  crater,  or,  as  he  terms  it, 
a  level  plain  (ireiiov  dftoMv),  about  twenty  stadia  in 
circumference,  enclosed  by  a  bank  of  cinders  having 
the  beijjht  of  a  waU.  In  the  middle  of  the  plain  was 
a  hill  Man  ashy  cokiur,  like  the  surface  of  the  plain. 
Over  the  hill  a  column  of  smoke  hung  suspended,  ex- 
ten^g  about  two  hundred  feet  in  height.  Two  of 
the  party  from  whom  Strabo  received  his  information 
undertook  to  descend  the  banks  and  enter  upon  the 
pUun,  but  the  hot  and  deepsand  soon  compelled  them 
to  retrace  their  steps.  The  geographer,  after  ttuc 
statement,  then  proceeds  to  contradict  the  common 
story  respecting  the  fkte  of  Empedocles,  the  party  as- 
suring him  that  the  crater,  or  opening  into  the  bowrels 
of  the  mounbdn,  could  neither  be  seen  nor  approached. 
— Hu  whole  number  of  eruptions  on  record,  in  ths 
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ctJBtin,  !■  aid  to  be  eightj-ime,  of  wUt^  the 
following  may  be  ressrded  u  an  sccunte  ennmenition. 
Those  mentioned  oy  Thocydides  smoant  to  three. 
In  133  B.C.  there  wu  one.  In  44  A.D.  one.  In 
363  A.D.  tme.  Darine  the  ISth  century,  too  hap- 
'  the  13th,  one.  DuriDg  the  14th,  two 
the  ISdi,  four,  Dnzing  the  imi,fnur.  Do- 
ling tne  17th,  fwMly-Aw.  During  the  18th,  thirty- 
Hoo.  Since  th»  oommen cem ent  «  the  19th,  nine. 
(Malte-Smn,  Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  398,  Bnutelt  ed.) 
That  the  Gieeka  £d  not  niffer  this  motrntain  to  re- 
main imcsnplojed  in  itieu  ii^boh>giea)  legend*  may 
easify  be  imanned,  and  hence  the  fible  that  £UM 
Uy  on  part  of  thesiant  fonn  of  Typh<ni,enem7of  the 
SMI.  (Fimiar,  Fytk.,  I.  e.  —  Ctnnpaie  Mtekahu, 
Prom.  Vviet.,  S66.  —  Hyfmiu,  c.  \S!S.  —  ApoUod., 
1,  6,  8,  and  He^,  ad  toe.,  where  the  diflerent  tradi- 
tions respecting  l^hon  are  collected.)  According 
to  V'uf^  {£n.,  3,  67S),  Eneeladut  1^  beneath  this 
mountain.  Another  class  of  mythogiaphers  placed  the 
Cyclopes  of  Hcnneric  feble  on  .£tna,  tnoogh  the  poet 
never  dreamed  of  aaaigning  the  idaod  Thnndia  as  an 
abode  for  Us  giant  creatimis.  {MoMnert,  vol.  8,  p.  9, 
Mfj.)  When  the  CyclSpea  were  regaided  as  the  aids 
ofVulcan  in  the  labonrs  of  the  forge,  they  were  trans- 
lated, by  the  wand  of  feble,  from  the  surfece  to  the 
bowels  of  the  moontain,  though  the  Lipari  islands 
were  more  eommonfy  regarded  u  the  scene  of  Vul- 
can's art.  {MamUTt,  9,  pL  3,  p.  397.)— II.  A  small 
on  the  aonthem  declivity  of  JBba.  The  first 
name  of  the  place  was  Ineasa,  or  Inessos,  and  Thuc^d- 
ides  (6,  94)  maka  of  the  inhabitants  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  mesBsi  ('Ivriootuot).  The  form  of  the 
name,  therefore,  as  given  bv  Strabo  (366),  namely,  In- 
neaa  ^iwijoo),  as  well  as  that  found  in  Diodorus  Sio- 
ahis  (14, 14^  Bnnesia  ('Ew^trfo),  are  clearly  errone- 
oui.  The  nafoe  of  the  place  was  ebinged  to  JBtM 
hj  the  remains  of  th«  coEn^  whidi  Hiero  had  settled 
at  Catana,  and  which  the  Sienli  had  driven  out  from 
that  place.  Hiero  had  called  Catana  1^  the  name  of 
MXaiL,  and  the  new-comers  applied  it  to  the  at^  whidi 
now  Ihmished  them  with  an  abode.  This  migration 
to  laessa  happened  (H.  79,  4.  At  a  sobseqaent  pe- 
riod (Of.  94,  3)  we  find  the  elder  Dionysius  master  of 
the  place,  a  poasession  of  much  importance  to  lum, 
rinee  it  commanded  the  road  from  Catana'to  the  west- 
eni  parts  of  the  island.  The  ancient  site  is  now 
maiked  by  ruins,  and  the  place  beua  the  name  of  Cat- 
tro.    iMamtert,  10,  pt.  2,  p.  391,  teqq.) 

MtoiXk,  a  country  of  Greece,  situate  to  the  oast  of 
Acamania.  ^e  most  ancient  accounts  which  can  be 
traced  respecting  tliis  region,  represent  it  as  formerly 
possessed  by  the  Coietes,  nid  ficnn  them  it  first  re- 
eeirad  the  name  of  Onieds.  (Arsft.,  486.)  Aehmge 
was  snbsequentl;y  effected  W  .£tolas,  the  son  of  £n- 
dytnion,  who  arrived  from  Blis  in  the  Peloponnesoa, 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  fonowers,  and,  having  defeat- 
ed the  Curetes  in  several  actimis,  forced  them  to  aban- 
don their  counttv  {vid.  Acamania),  and  gave  the  ter- 
ritories which  they  had  left  the  name  of  ,£tolta. 
{Ephor.  ap.  Strai.,  468. — Pmuan.,  fl,  I.)  Homer 
represents  the  ^tolians  as  a  hanh  and  warlike  race, 
engaged  in  finqnent  eonflieta  with  the  Curetes.  He 
informs  us,  also,  that  they  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Troy,  under  the  command  of  Hoas  their  chief,  and 
often  aUudes  to  their  prowess  in  the  field.  {11.,  9, 
837 ;  3,  838,  &e.)  Mythology  has  conferred  a  dc- 
|IM  of  eelebri^  and  interest  on  tliis  portion  of  Greece, 
from  the  story  of  tiie  Calydonian  boar,  and  the  exploits 
of  Meleagei  and  T^deus,  with  those  of  other  £tolian 
warriors  of  ttie  heroic  age ;  but,  whatever  may  have 
contributed  to  give  renown  to  tiiis  province,  Thucydi- 
des  (1,  fi)  assures  us,  that  the  iEtoliana,  in  geneial, 
like  most  of  the  nortliwestem  clans  of  the  Grecian 
continent,  long  preserved  the  wild  and  UDcivtlixed 
Wiitf  «f  a  hMwious  age.  The  more  lemote  tribes 
At 


were  espedally  distinguished  for  the  tmeoothneas  of 
their  language  and  the  ferocity  of  thrir  habits.  (Ttti- 
cyd.,  3,  94.)    In  tliis  historian's  time  they  had  aa  yet 
made  no  figure  among  the  leading  republics  of  Greece, 
and  are  s^dtun  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  war 
which  he  undertook  to  narrate.   From  him  we  Icam 
tlut  the  .£toHans  favoured  the  interests  of  the  Ijtee- 
dcmonians,  probably  more  from  jealousy  of  the  Athe- 
nians, ^om  they  wished  to  dislodge  from  Naupactus, 
than  from  any  friend^p  they  bore  to  the  former.  The 
possession  of  that  important  place  held  out  induce- 
ments to  the  Athenians,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  war, 
to  attetmrt  the  oocup^on,  if  not  the  Dltimate  conquest, 
of  all  JStoUa:  the  expedition,  however,  though  ably 
planned,  and  conducted  by  Demosthenes  himself  pro. 
ved  signdly  ffisastrous.    We  scarcely  find  any  subse* 
quent  mention  of  the  .^tolians  during  the  more  im- 
portant transactions  wliich,  for  upwam  of  a  century, 
occupied  the  different  states  of  Greece.    We  may 
coUert,  however,  that  they  were  at  that  time  engaged 
in  perpetual  hostilities  with  their  neighboun  the  Acar- 
naniana.    On  the  death  of  Philip  ana  the  accession  of 
Alexander,  the  iEtolians  exhibited  symptcms  of  hos- 
tile foelingi  tomids  the  young  monarcn  {Diod.  Sic., 
17,  3),  which,  together  wiUi  the  assistance  they  afibrd- 
ed  to  the  confederate  Greeks  in  the  Lamiac  war,  drew 
upon  them  the  vengeance  of  Antipater  and  Craterus, 
who,witiiapowerfuTarmy,  invaded  their  county,  which 
they  laid  waste  vrith  fire  and  Bword.   The  iStohans, 
on  this  occanon,  retired  to  their  monntain-fiurtnes ees, 
where  they  introiched  themselves  until  the  ambitioua 
designs  of  Perdiccas  forced  tiie  Macedonian  senerals 
to  evacuate  their  territory.    {Dwd.  Sic.,  18,  SB.)  If 
the  accounts  Pausanias  has  followed  are  correct, 
Greece  was  afterward  mainly  indeed  to  the  JEto- 
hans  for  her  deUveiance  from  a  formidable  irruption  of 
the  Gauls,  who  had  penetrated  into  Phocis  and  JEu>- 
fia.   On  b«)ng  at  length  compeDed  to  retreat,  tfaese 
barbarians  wets  so  vigorously  pursued  by  the  iEto- 
liane,  that  scarcely  any  of  them  escaped.  {Peautan., 
10,  23.— Poiyi.,  O,'^.)   From  this  time  we  find 
.£toIia  acquiring  a  degree  of  importance  among  the 
other  states  of  Greece,  to  'vhicb  it  had  never  aspired 
during  the  brilliaiU  days  of  Staarta  and  Athens ;  but 
these  republics  were  now  on  tbe'-decline,  while  north- 
em  Greece,  after  the  example  of  Macedonia,  was  train- 
ing op  a  numerous  and  hardy  population  to  the  prac- 
tice of  war.    It  is  rarely,  however,  that  history  haa  to 
record  achievements  or  acts  of  polity  honourable  to 
the  ^tolians  :  unjust,  rapacious,  and  without  feith  or 
religion,  they  attached  thraiselTes  to  whatever  side  the 
hope  of  gain  and  plunder  alhired  them,  which  they 
again  fot«o<A  in  ftvour  of  a  richer  prize  whenever  the 
temptation  presented  itself    {Pooh.,  2,  48  and  46.— 
Id.,  4,  67.)   We  thus  find  them  leagued  with  Alex- 
ander of  Epirua,  ttie  son  of  I^fnhua,  for  the  ^mrpose 
of  dismembering  Acamania,  and  seizing  upon  its  citiea 
and  territory:   {Poh/b.,  3,  45.  —  Id.,  9,  34.)  Aguin 
with  Cleomenes,  in  tlie  hope  of  overthrowing  the 
Achean  confederacy.    (Pclyb.,  %  46.)  Fmstrated, 
however,  in  these  deigns  b^  the  ablecoonseb  of  Ara» 
tus,  and  the  judicious  and  liberal  policy  of  Antigoniu 
Doson,  they  renewed  their  attempts  on  the  death  of 
that  prince,  and  carried  their  arms  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  wliich  gave  rise  to  the  social  war,  so  ably  de- 
scribed by  Polybius.   This  seems  to  have  consisted 
rather  in  predatory  incursions  and  sudden  attadcs  on 
both  sides,  than  in  a  re^ar  and  systematic  plan  of 
operations.    The  iGtolians  suffered  severelv ;  lot 
Hkilip,  the  Macedonian  king,  whose  youth  they  bad  de- 
spised, advanced  into  the  heart  of  ^toHa  at  the  bead 
of  a  considerable  force,  and  avenged,  by  sacking  and 
plundering  Thermns,  their  chief  city,  the  sacrile^oua 
attack  made  by  them  on  Dodona,  and  also  the  capture 
of  Dium  in  Macedonia.   {Pt^yb.,  6,  7,  teqq.)  Wlien 
tiie  Romans,  already  hard  pressed  by  the  second  Pu- 
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Die  wu,  then  laging  in  Italj,  fonnd  tbeniMlTei  thratit- 
toed  oa  the  «de  ot  Greece  by  the  secret  tteatj  con- 
cfaided  fajr  the  King  of  Macadoa  with  Humibal,  they 
n»  lbs  admUge  of  tn  aUiuce  wfth  the  .ftolUiu  in 
ndtf  to  aveil  the  ttorm ;  uid,  though  it  miffht  reflect 
bat  Bttle  enSit  oa  their  policy,  in  a  moraTpMnt  of 
view,  to  form  a  league  with  a  people  of  such  qucBtion- 
abk  eharactar,  the  eooudneM  orjudoment  which  dic- 
tated the  neame  cannot  be  doubtedi  lince  they  wen 
thn*  eneUo^  with  a  anall  Seat  and  an  Bimy  under  the 
oMnmand  of  K.  Valerius  Lvrinoa,  to  keep  in  check 
the  whole  of  the  Hacedooian  force,  and  efiectually  to 
piedode  Riilip  from  afibiding  aid  to  the  Caithagin- 
Btu  in  Italy.    (Lay,  26,  24.)    The  ^toliaum  i1m 
veij  Qse&l  aluet  to  the  RouMoe  in  the  Mace- 
war,  during  which  they  diaplayed  much  zeal 
and  acttnty,  paitioilariy  in  the  battle  of  Cypoacepha- 
la,  -whtm  Uieir  cavalry  gieatiy  diatinguiahed  itaelf,  and 
fluutribuled  euratialty  to  that  deciuTe  victory,  lldv., 
93,7.)  (^theooiicliinon  of  peace,  the  iGtofians  flat- 
tned  themsdrec  that  their  exertions  in  bvour  of  the 
Ronana  would  be  rewarded  with  a  ahare  of  the  prov- 
tocea  taken  from  the  enemy.    But  the  crafty  RtHuans 
eoondered  .^f^foUa  already  sufficiently  powerful  to  ren- . 
der  any  coocaderable  addition  to  its  territo^  impoUtie, 
aad  «T«n  dugenns.   The  ^toUatw  were,  at  this 
tbae,  no  ionoer  eonfined  within  the  ntfrow  limits 
whiiji  the  eailylurtoiy  of  Greece  assigns  to  tlMHn,bot 
had  extended  their  docoinions  on  the  vest  and  north- 
west as  &r  as  Epimi,  where  they  were  in  possession 
of  Aabncia,  fesrav  to  A  ca  mania  a  few  towns  only 
ontbeeoaat:  towaios the  north, they  oceuiHed the dis- 
tiklsofAnoldochia  and  Aperintia,  a  i^reat  portion  of 
Dokifaa,  ana,  baa  tbeir  connexkm  with  Atnamantia, 
their  iniarnre  in  that  direction  was  felt  even  to  the 
holders  of  Afacadoma.    On  the  aide  of  Thessaly  they 
bad  iDMde  theouelTea  masters  of  the  country  of  the 
.EoLton,  a.  Ia»e  poitioa  of  Phthiotis,  wiUt  the  can- 
tons of  tlw  H^ana  and  Trachiniana.    On  the  coast 
ihey  bad  euned  Che  whole  of  the  Locrian  shore  to  the 
CiuBcan  utilC  inchiding  Naapactus.   In  diort,  they 
noted  bat  QtUe  to  give  them  the  dominion  over  the 
whole  of  Northern  &eece.   The  Romans,  therefore, 
sitisfied  with  having  humbled  and  weakened  the  Ma- 
ewfantan  prince,  atiQ  left  him  power  enough  to  cheek 
and  coib  the  arrogant  and  ambitions  projects  of  this 
people.   The  SiouMaa  appear  to  have  keenly  felt  the 
■aa^ointmnit  of  their  ezpectationa.   {La.,  33,  13 
aalM.)  Ihcj  nowaaw  all  the  conseqaoiees  of  the 
bnHthCT  had  committed,  in  opening  for  the  Ronuns 
a  way  toGnece;  hot,  too  weak  of  themselTOS  to  qect 
theae  fbmudafale  utiodera,  they  turned  their  tbooghts 
towards  Antioehiis,  king  of  Syria,  whom  they  induced 
to  nune  over  into  that  country,  this  monarch  having 
been  already  aimed  to  the  same  course  by  HannibaL 
(£<f..  35,  33.)   With  the  assistance  of  tlus  new  ally, 
they  made  a  bold  attempt  to  seize  at  once  the  three 
iaportant  towna  of  Denutrias,  Lacedemon,  and  Chai- 
ns, in  which  they  partly  succeeded ;  and,  had  Antio- 
chus  pfosecolcd  the  war  as  vigorously  as  it  was  oom- 
oenced,  Greece,  in  all  pnrfuoility,  would  have  been 
nved,  and  Italy  mi^t  again  have  seen  Hannibal  in 
her  lanritories  at  the  head  of  a  netorious  army ,  hut  a  i 
■nrie  defeat  at  Thermopyla  crushed  the  hemes  of  tho 
coaEtian,  and  drore  the  feeble  Ajitia<^as  nack  into 
An.   (lou  36,  19.)  The  ,<£tolians,  deserted  hy 
tbeir  aBy,  remained  alone  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of 
^  Ibe.   Heradear  Xaupactus,  and  Ambracia  were 
is  tain  beai^cd  and  taken;  and  no  other  resource  be- 
B|  laA,  tbcT  were  forced  to'  sue  for  peace,    lliis  was 
pnMed  JlV.C.  563 ;  but  on  conditumB  that  for  ever 
OBiMad  Ihdr  pride,  crippled  theic  strength,  and  left 
theakKfte  aenUanee  of  a  remiblie.   (Ua.,  38, 11. 
—Pobfk^  7ng.,  Vt,  13.)— The  £tolian  polity  appears 
to  hare  esnMed  of  a  federal  government,  somewhat 
■inilai-  la  ibe  A/dican  league.   Deputies  ISront  the 


several  states  met'  in  a  common  assemUy,  called  Pan 
ctoHum,  and  formed  one  republic  under  the  .admiiua> 
tralbn  ofaprstor.  The  officer  was  chosen  nundly; 
and  upon  him  devolved  more  especially  the  Erection 
of  milnaiy  aflairs,  subject,  however,  to  the  authority 
of  the  national  assembly.  Beetdea  this,  there  was 
also  a  more  select  conned  called  Apodett  In  addi- 
tion to  the  chief  magiatrate,  we  hear  of  other  officers, 
such  as  a  general  of  cavalry  and  a  public  secretary. 
(JUs..  81,  59.— Pofa*.,  4,  6.— /d.,  Frag.,  82,  IS.— 
Tittmaxn,  Grieckuai.  Staatnerftui.,  p.  386,  »eyq.) — 
The  following  are  the  limits  of  .£toba,  according  ta 
Strabo  (150).  To  the  westit  was  separated  from  Acar- 
nania  by  the  Acheloua ;  to  the  north  it  bordered  on  the 
mountain  districta  ocoqtied  by  the  Athamanes,  Dolo- 
pes,  and  JEmsates ;  to  the  east  it  was  contiguous  to 
the  country  of  the  Locri  Ozola,  and,  more  to  the 
ndrtli,  to  tliat  of  the  Dorians ;  on  the  south'  it  was 
washed- by  the  Corinthian  Gulf  The  same  geogra- 
pher inforau  us,  Uiat  it  was  usual  to  divide  the  country 
within  these  boundaries  into  .£tolia  Antigua  and 
Epiclettu.  The  former  extended  along  the  coast  from 
the  Acbelous  to  Cdydon ;  and  included  also  a  con- 
nderable  tract  of  rich  champaurn  country  along  the 
Achelous  as  far  a>  Stratus.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  situation  chosen  by  .£toIus  tor  his  first  set- 
tlement. The  latter,  as  its  name  implies,  was  a  tei^ 
ritory  subsequently  acquired,  and  comprehended  the 
most  mountainous  and  least  fertile  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince, stretching  towards  the  Athamanes  on  the  north 
ude,  and  the  Locri  Oiole  on  the  eastern.  (Cranter's 
AncuTU  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  60,  te^f.)  jEtolia  was,  in 
seneralt  a  rough  and  mountainous  country.  (Compare 
Jtobhmue,  Journey,  Sec.,  Letter  16,  vol  1,  p.  189, 
Am.  ed. — PoaquevilU,  Voyage,  &c.,  vol.  8,  p.  831.) 
Some  parts,  however,  were  remarkable  fbr  their  fertil- 
ity; such  aa,  1.  Thv  large  .£tolian  field  (A^ruAdv 
«e6iov  firya. — Di<my».  Perieg.,  v.  432).  3.  Parach- 
elcnUs.  or  the  fruitful  region  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ache- 
lous, formed  from  the  mud  brought  dovm  hy  the  rivet, 
and  drained,  or,  according  to  the  legend,  ttwn  bj  Her- 
cules from  the  river-god?  [Vid.  Achelous.)  8.  Tlia 
Lelajitian  field,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eventla.  (Kntte, 
Heilat,  vol.  3,  pt  3,  p.  189,  teqq.) 

^EtSlus,  son  of  Endymion  (the  founder  of  f^Ua), 
and  of  Neis,  or,  according  to  others,  Iphianaasa.  Hav- 
ing accidentally  UUed  Apis,  son  of  Pnoroneus,  he  fled 
with  a  band  of  fbllowers  into  the  coontiy  of  the  Co- 
retes,  which  received  froa»  him  the  name  of  .£tofia. 
(Jpoi/od.,  1,  7,  6.— Ftd.  .£tolu.) 

jEx,  I.  a  rocky  island  between  Tenos  and  Chios, 
deriving  its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  a  goat 
(oID.^lt  ia  said  by  some  to  have  given  the  appella- 
Uon  of  "  ^gean"  {Klyalov)  to  the  sea  in  which  it 
stood.  (Pfiii.,  4. 11.}— II.  The  goat  that  suckled  Ju- 
pitor,  changed  into  a  constellation. 

ArsB,^!.  DomitiuB,  an  orator  during  the  leigns 
of  "nberius,  CJaligula,  CImuUus,  and  Nero.  He  wsa 
bom  at  Nemausus  (ATinnefX  B.C.  16  or  16,  of 
scure  parents,  and  not,  as  some  maintain  (Fayi»t,  Rt- 
marque*  #ur  VirgiU),  of  the  Domitian  line.  After 
receiving  a  good  education  in  his  native  city,  he  re> 
moved,  at  an  eariy  age,  to  Roma,  vrtian  ha  aobae. 
quently  distin^isbed  mmsdf  hy  his  talents  at  the  bar, 
and  rose  to  high  honours  under  Tiberias.  His  ser- 
vices as  an  iniormer,  however,  most  of  all  endeared 
him  to  the  reigning  piinee,  and  in  this  infamous  trade 
he  numbered  among  hu  victims  Claudia  Pulchra,  the 
cousin  of  Agrippina,  and  Q.  Varna,  son  of  the  fimner. 
A  akilful  flatterer,  he  managed  to  preserve  all  his  b- 
vour  under  the  three  emperors  who  came  after  Tibe- 
rius, and  finally  died  of  intemperance  under  the  last 
of  Ae  three,  Nero,  A.D.  69.  He  was  the  preceptor 
of  Quintilian,  who  has  left  a  very  ftvoorahle  aceouat 
of  his  oratorical  abilities.  (Ttietfats,  j1mi.»4iS8.— JiL 
tbuL,  14, 19.— Qatati^.,  6,  7.) 
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ArBANii.  Vid.  Supplement. 
ArftAiHA  Gens.  Vid.  Snp^lement. 
An^NlDi,  [.  a  Latin  comic  poet,  who  domuhed 
about  100  B.C.  Cicero  (J3riir.,  46)  saja  that  he  imita- 
ted C.  TitiuB,  and  praises  him  for  ocutenen  of  percep- 
tion, as  wetl  as  for  an  easy  stjle.  ("  Homo  perargutus, 
infabvUt  guidem  ettam,  ut  sciUm,  ditertut")  Horace 
speaks  of  aim  as  an  iroitator  of  Menander.  (Bpiat., 
3,  1,  57. — CoD^Mie  Cte.,  Ac  Fin.,  1,  3.)  Afraoius 
himself  admits,  in  Us  CompiiateB,  that  ha  darircd 
many  even  of  his  plots  frmn  Menander  and  other 
Greek  writers.  In  other  instances,  however,  he  made 
the  manners  and  customs  of  tiis  own  country  the  liaflis 
of  bis  pieces.  Quintilian  (10,  1,  100)  praises  the  tal- 
ents of  Afranius,  but  censures  him,  at  the  same  time, 
for  bis  frequent  and  disgusting  obscenities.  Of  all  his 
works,  oidy  some  titles,  and  verses  remain,  whiph 
are  to  t>e  found  in  the  Corpus  Peefarum  of  Maittaire, 
and  have  also  been  pnUished  by  Botha  and  Neukircb. 
(Bdhr,  Getch.  Rom.  Ut.,  vol.  I,  p.  111.— <SeAoU,  Hut. 
Lu.  Horn.,  vol.  1,  p.  139.) — II.  Nepos,  a  commander 
who  had  served  under  Pompey,  and  was  named  by  him 
consul,  A.U.C.  694,  a  period  whAn  Pompey  was  be- 
ginning to  dread  the  power  and  ambition  of  Cesar. 
Aftanius,  however,  performed  nothing  remarkable  at 
this  particular  time,  having  a  distaste  ror  public  affsira. 
Fourteen  years  later,  when  Pompey  and  Cswar  had 
come  to  an  open  rupture,  Afranius  was  in  Spain,  as  the 
lieutenant  of  the  former,  along  with  Petreius,  who  held 
a  similar  appointment.  Cftsar  entered  the  country  at 
this  period,  and  the  two  lieutenants,  uniting  their  for- 
ces, awaited  hia  approach  in  an  advantageous  position 
near  Uerda  (the  modam  Lenda).  Gmar  waa  defeat- 
ed in  the  first  action,  and  two  days  afterward  saw 
himself  blockaded,  as  it  were,  in  his  very  camp,  by  the 
sudden  rise  of  the  two  rivers  between  wfaicn  it  was 
situate.  His  genius,  however,  triumphed  over  every 
obstacle,  and  he  eventually  compelled  the  two  lieu- 
tenants of  Pompey  to  sutmait  without  a  second  encoun- 
ter. They  disbanded  tbiax  txoapt  and  retomed  to  It- 
aly, after  having  promised  never  to  hear  aims  against 
Cesar  for  the  rature.  Afranius,  however,  either  for- 
getful of  his  word,  or  having  in  some  way  released 
wmself  from  the  obligation  he  had  assumed,  took  part 
vrith  Pompey  in  the  ^ttle  of  Pharsalia,  being  intrust- 
ed with  the  command  of  the  right  wing,  although  his 
eapitolaUon  in  Spain  had  laid  him  open  to  the  charge 
of  navinc  betrayed  the  interests  of  his  chief.  After  the 
battle  ofThapsus,  Afranius  and  Faustus  Sylla  moved 
along  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  small  body  of  troops, 
in  the  design  of  passing  over  to  Spain,  and  joining  Uke 
remoiaa  of  Pompey's  party  in  that  quarter.  They  were 
encountered,  however,  by  Sittius,  one  of  the  partisans 
of  Cesar,  who  defeated  and  made  them  prisoners.  It 
was  the  intention  of  Sittius  to  have  saved  tiieir  lives, 
bat  they  were  both  massacred  by  his  aoldien.  {Cat., 
Bed.  Civ.,  1,  38.— Cte.,  <p.  ad  An.,  1,  18.— Pbij.,  Ftf. 
Pomp.^Sueton.,  Vu.  Ctu.,  34.— Wonw,  4,  2.>--in. 
PotituB,  a  plebeian,  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  who,  in  a 
spirit  of  fixilish  Battery,  bound  himself  by  an  oath  that 

.  he  would  depart  from  existence  in  case  the  emperor 
recovered  from  a  dangerous  malady  under  which  he 
was  labouring.  Caltgnla  was  restored  to  health,  and 
Potitoa  cMn^led  to  fulfil  Ida  oath.  (Dio  Cast.,  59, 
.8. — Compare  the  remarks  of  lUimar,  ad  loc.,  on  the 
belief  prevalent  throughout  the  ancient  world  that  the 
life  of  an  individual  could  be  prolonged  if  another 
^ould  lay  down  his  own  in  its  stead.) 

Africa,  one  of  the  main  diviuons  of  the  ancient 
worid,  known  to  history  for  upward  of  three  thoosand 
years  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  Us  andent  cdebrity,  and 
notvriUutandiug  its  vidni^  to  Earope,  still  in  a  great 

.  measure  eluding  the  examinatim  of  science.  M<Mem 
observation  and  discoveries  make  it  to  be  a  vast  penin- 
sula, 5000  miles  in  length,  and  almost  4600  in  breadth, 
presentingin  an  area  of oeariy  13,480,000 square  miles, 


few  long  or  eanly-navigated  rivers. — ^The  Greeke 
would  seem  to  have  been  acquainted,  from  a  very  ear- 
ly period,  with  the  Mediterranran  coast  of  thu  coun- 
try, rinee  eveir  hiiak  north  wind  would  carry  their 
vessels  to  its  sborea.  Hence  we  find  Homer  already 
evincing  a  knowledge  of  this  portion  of  the  continent. 
{Od.,  4,  84.)  A  taimy-coloured  population  roamed 
along  this  extensive  region,  to  whom  the  name  of  Lib' 
yaju  (A*A»ff)  was  given"  by  the  Greeks,  a  corruption, 
probably,  of  some  native  term ;  while  the  countiy  oc- 
cupied by  them  was  denominated  L»hya  (^  AiHt}}. 
To  this  same  coast  belonged,  in  strictness,  the  lower 
portion  of  Egypt ;  but  the  name  of  this  latter  reeion 
had  reached  the  Greeks  as  early  as,  if  not  earlier  than, 
that  of  Libya,  and  the  two  therefore  remained  always 
disunited.  Egypt,  in  consequence,  was  regarded  as  a 
aniarste  country,  untU  the  now  fiimly-eataUished  idea 
of^tbree  continents  auperindueed  the  necessity  of  at- 
taching it  to  one  of  the  three.  By  some,  therefore,  it 
was  considered  as  a  part  of  Asia,  while  others  made 
the  Nile  the  dividing  limit,  and  assigned  part  of  Libya 
to  Egypt,  while  the  portion  east  of  the  Nile  was  made 
to  belong  to  the  Asiatic  continent.  As  regarded  the 
extent  oiLibya  inland,  but  little  was  at  that  timeknown. 
Popular  belief  made  the  African  continent  of  small  di- 
mennons,  and  aupposed  it  to  be  washed  on  the  south 
by  the  great  rivei>  Oceanns,  which  encircled  also  the 
whole  of  what  was  then  supposed  to  be  the  flat  and 
circular  disk  of  the  earth.  In  this  state,  or  very  nearly 
so,  Herodotus  found  the  geographical  knowledge  and 
opinions  of  his  contemporaries.  The  historian  oppo- 
ses many  of  the  speculations  of  the  day  oA  this  subject 
(4,36,«e9f.);  he  rejects  the  eazth-enconipaeaing  Oce- 
amts,  as  wdl  as  the  idea  that  the  earth  waa  round  as 
if  made  by  a  machine.  He  condemns  also  the  division 
into  Eun^e,  Asia,  and  Africa,  on  account  of  the  great 
disproportion  of  these  regions.  Compelled,  however, 
to  acquiesce  in  the  more  prevalent  opinionfl  of  the  day, 
be  recognises  Uioja  as  distinct  from  Egypt,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  makes  the  Nile  the  dividing  line, 
though,  from  his  own  private  conviction,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  he  himself  takes  for  die  eastern  limit  of 
Africa  what  is  regarded  as  such  at  the  present  day. 
None  of  the  later  geographers,  down  to  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  appear  to  have  disturbed  this  arrangement. 
Eratosthenes,  Timosthenes,  and  Artemidorus,  cul  adopt 
it ;  Strabo  also  does  the  same,  though  he  considers 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  vrith  the  iathnius  to  the  north,  as  af- 
fording the  fax  more  natural  boundary  on  the  east.  Aa 
Alex^drea,  however,  waa  built  to  the  west  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  the  canal  which  led  ofi*  to  this  city 
was  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
continent,  and  hence  we  find  the  city  belonging  on  one 
side  to  Libya,  and  on  the  other  to  Asia.  {Hieroclet, 
Beilum  Atexandr.,  c.  14.)  The  Romans,  as  in  most 
of  their  other  gei^r^ihieal  views,  followed  here  also 
the  usages  of  the  Oredts,  and  hence  Mela  (li  1)  re- 
marks, "  Quod  terrarvm  jaeet  a  freto  ad  Nilvm,  Af- 
ncam  vocamus."  Aa,  however,  in  their  subdivisions 
of  territory,  the  district  of  Marmarica  was  added  to  the 
government  of  Africa,  they  began  gradually  to  contract 
the  limits  of  LUiya,  uid  to  consider  the  Catabathmus 
Magma  as  the  dividing  point.  Hence  we  find  the 
same  Mela  remarking  (1,  8),  "  Calabalkmiu,  vallia 
dtvexa  in  JEgyptum,  fimt  Africam.*'  In  consequence 
of  this  new  arrangemeqt,  Egypt  on  both  sides  of  the 
Nile  began  to  be  reckoned  a  part  of  the  continent  of 
Asia.  ("  JEgyfptua  Ana  -prima  para,  inler  Catabath- 
mum  et  Arabas." — Mda,  1,  9.)  Ptdemy  laid  aside, 
in  his  day,  all  these  arbitraiy  points  of  separation,  and, 
assuming  the  Arabian  Gull  as  the  true  uid  natural  di- 
viding line  on  the  east,  made  Egypt  a  part  of  Africa, 
and  added  to  the  same  continent  the  whole  western 
coast  of  the  same  gulf,  which  had  before  been  regard- 
ed as  on  appendage  of  Arabia.  (Mannert,  10,  pt.  2, 
p.  t,  «f  ;0~-Xbe  name  ef  Africa  seems  to  have  been 
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oiiginallT  applied  b;  the  Romans  to  the  country  aroand 
Cuthage,  the  first  part  of  the  continent  with  which 
they  became  acqoainted,  and  the  appellation  is  said  to 
hare  beeo  derired  from  a  small  Carthaginian  district 
OD  the  northern  coast,  called  {Rater,  Erdkun- 

ie,  I,  p.  ttSS,  U  ed.)  Hence,  even  when  the  name 
had  beeome  imUed  to  the  wlwie  continent,  there  still 
remained,  in  Ronuui  geography,  the  district  of  Africa 
Proper,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  corresponding  to 
the  modem  kingdom  of  T^tin*,  with  fnrt  of  that  of  Trip- 
oft.  The  term  Libya,  on  the  other  hand,  thoagh  used 
bv  the  Greeks  to  designate  the  entire  country,  became 
limited  with  the  Romuu  to  a  part  merely  ;  and  thus 
we  have  with  the  latter,  the  region  ctfIjb]w,extencKng 
ahmg  the  foast  from  the  Greyer  Syrtis  to  Egypt,  and 
Btre^ung  inland  to  the  deserts. — The  knowledge 
wlach  Herodotus  possessed  of  this  continent  was  rar 
from  extensive.  He  considered  Africa  as  terminating 
north  of  the  equinoctial  line ;  and,  even  in  these  nar- 
row limits,  Egypt  alone,  ranking  it  as  a  part  of  Africa 
ia  ftcttia  deulj  described.  If  ws  ezeluoe  Egypt,  the 
aopiaiBtaiioe  poaaeased  by  the  historian  relative  to  the 
other  paru  of^tbe  continent,  and  which  is  founded  on 
the  infiirmation  imparted  by  others,  follows  merely 
three  lines  of  direction  :  one  proceeds  along  the  Nile, 
and  rcadwa  probably  the  limit  of  modem  oiscoTeries 
in  that  quarter;  another,  leaving  the  temple  and  Oasis 
of  Anmon,  loses  itaetf  in  the  great  desert  ;  while  a 
tluTdadvaniees«Ioiu|  the  Mediterranean  coast  as  far  as 
the  enviniM  of  &rt]iage.  {Malte-Brun,  I,  p.  S6, 
Bnuida  ed.)  The  natives  of  Africa  are  divided  by 
Herodatus  into  two  races,  the  Africans,  or,  to  adopt 
the  Gie^  ftuasetdogy,  libyans,  and  the  .Ethiopians ; 
one  possesBiig  the  northern,  the  other  the  southern 
part  (4,  197).  By  these  appear  to  be  meant  the 
Moors,  and  the  Nemws,  or  the  dariter-coloured  nations 
of  Ibe  inlarior.  Tdb  eommon  boandaiy  of  the  Afri- 
cans and  JEtiiupmM  in  ancient  times  may  be  placed 
at  the  sontbem  border  of  the  Great  Desert.  Hanno 
(bond  the  .iEtlmqKans  in  possession  of  the  western 
coast,  about  the  parallel  of  19°;  and  Pliny  (5,  31) 
places  them  at  five  journeys  beyond  Ceme.  At  pres- 
ent the  n^roes  are  not  found  higher  up  than  the  Sen- 
egal river,  or  about  17°,  and  that  only  in  the  inland 
puts.  (Rnmett,  Geografhy  of  Hcrodota*,  p.  427, 
acff .)  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  indeterminate 
than  the  teima  ^Ethiopia  and  .Ethiopian ;  and  it  is 
eeitHtt  that  many  cfistinct  races  were  incloded  under 
the  latter  AenCBunation.  (  Vtd.  ^Ethiopia.)  Thewhole 
of  Afhea,  esoept  where  it  is  joined  to  Asia,  was  known 
by  the  anasois  in  general  to  be  surrounded  by  the  sea ; 
but  of  its  general  figure  and  extension  towards  the  south 
they  had  Boaceonte  knowledge.  There  is  strong  rea- 
foa,  however,  to  beBeve,  that,  at  an  era  anterior  to  the 
carfieat  iceowk  of  history,  the  circumnavigation  of  Af- 
rica was  aecompliriied  by  the  Phamcians  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Neeho,  king  of  Egypt  Herodotus,  to  whom 
we  are  irWMjted  for  the  knowledge  of  this  interesting 
fact,  quaking  of  the  peninsular  ^[ure  of  the  continent 
of  Afiiea.  says  (4.  42) :  "  This  diMovery  was  first 
awd«  by  StAo,  king  of  Egy]^  as  &r  as  we  are  able 
to  judge.  When  he  had  desisted  from  opening  the 
canal  that  leads  from  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian  Gnit,  he 
sent  certain  FtKenidans  in  ships,  with  orders  to  pass 
the  Columns  of  Hercnles  into  the  sea  that  lies  to 
north  of  Africa,  and  then  to  retom  to  Egypt. 
Theae  Fhmudaiis  tbenupon  set  wtil  from  the  ned 
Sea,  and  entered  into  the  Southern  Ocean.  On  the 
sppfoadi  of  autunm,  they  landed  in  Afiiea,  and  planted 
Moc  grain  in  the  qaarter  to  which  they  had  come : 
when  tbaa  was  ripe  and  they  had  cut  it  down,  they  put 
to  eta  again.  Having  spent  two  years  in  this  way, 
they  in  the  third  passed  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  and 
letamed  to  Egypt.  Thdr  relation  may  oMun  credit 
fim  others.  ^  to  me  it  seems  ioipoanhle  to  be  be- 
hevai ;  fix  they  affirmed,  that,  as  they  sailed  around 


the  coast  of  Africa,  they  hai  the  sun  on  their  right 
hand."  Thereport  which  Herodotus  thought  so  strange 
•as  to  throw  discredit  on  the  whole  narrative,  namely, 
that  in  passing  round  Africa  the  navigators  had  the 
sun  to  the  right,  affords  to  us,  as  has  been  well  re- 
marked, the  strongest  presumption  in  favour  of  its  truth, 
since  tiiu  never  could  have  been  imagined  in  an  age 
when  astrontHnyvrasyet  initsinftnqr.  ThePhmu-  • 
dans  must  of  course  have  had  the  sun  on  th^  right  after 
having  passed  the  line.  {Larcher,  ad  Herod.,  L  c. — 
vol.  3,  p.  458. — Compare  Rennell,  Geography  of  He- 
rodoliu,  p.  718.)  Many  writers,  however,  nave  la- 
boured to  prove  that  the  voyage,  in  all  probability, 
never  took  place ;  that  the  time  in  which  it  is  aoid  to 
have  been  perfiffmed  was  too  riiort  for  such  an  enter- 
prise at  that  eariy  day  ;  in  a  word,  that  the  underta- 
king was  altogether  beyond  anjP  means  which  nav-  ' 
igabon  at  that  era  could  command.  (GosteUin,  Re- 
cfierehet,  &c.,  vol.  1,  p.  199,  aeqq.  — Manntrt,  1,  p. 
21,  teqq.  ~  MaUe-Brun,  1,  p.  30.)  But  the  learn- 
ed arguments  of  Rcnnell  impart  to  the  tradition  a 
strong  aspect  of  probatnH^.  (Jtouwtt,  Geography 
of  Herodotttt,  p.  672,  nqq.  —  Compare  Lareher,  ad 
Herod,  I.  e.,  vol.  3,  p.  458,  »eqq.  —  Murray,  AccowU 
of  Dit covert e*  in  Africa,  1,  p.  10,  »eq^.)  The  date 
of  this  fiiet  circumnavigation  of  Africa  is  supposed  to 
be  about  600  B.C.  In  that  rude  stage  of  the  art  of 
navigation,  however,  the  knowled^  of  a  passage  by 
the  Southern  Ocean  was  as  unavailable  for  any  mer- 
cantile or  practical  purposes,  as  the  discovery  of  a  north- 
west passage  in  modem  days.  The  precarious  and 
tardy  nature  of  the  voyage,-as  well  as  the  great  expense 
attending  it,  would  necessarily  preclude  its  being  made 
the  chaimel  of  a  regular  commerce ;  nor  was  there  any 
sufficient  inducement  for  repeating  the  attempt,  as  the 
articles  of  merchandise  most  in  request  were  to  be  had 
much  nearer  home.  Exaggerated  lemsentatioas, 
moreover,  of  the  fiightfol  ctMiat,  and  of  the  stwmy  and 
boundless  ocean  into  which  it  pngeeted,  would  natu- 
rally concnr  in  intimidating  fliture  adventurers.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  informeuby  Herodotus  (4, 43),  that, 
Sataspes,  a  Perman  nobleman,  who  was  condemned  by 
Xerxes  to  be  impaled,  had  his  sentence  commuted  for 
the  tadt  of  sailing  roimd  the  African  continent.  He 
made  the  altan]^  from  the  west,  passing  the  Col- 
nmns  of  Henmles,  and  sailing  southward  along  the 
western  coast  for  several  monuis ;  till  baffled  pnmably 
by  the  adverse  winds  and  currents,  or  finding  himsfdf 
carried  out  into  an  immense  and  apparently  boundless 
sea,  ho  in  despair  abandoned  the  enterprise  as  imprac- 
ticable, and  returned  by  the  way  of  the  Struts  to  Egypt ; 
upon  which  the  monarch  ordered  the  original  sentence 
to  be  executed  apon  him.  These  attempts  to  dieum- 
navigate  AfUca  were  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
most  powerful  monarchs  of  the  age ;  the  next  was  un- 
dertaken by  a  private  adventurer.  We  are  informed 
by  Strabo  (98),  who  cites  Posidonins  as  his  authority, 
that  a  certain  Eudoxua,  a  native  of  Cynens,  having 
been  deputed  by  hie  fbllow-citizens  to  convey  their  sot 
emn  onering  to  tiie  Isthmian  eekbiation  at  Corinth, 
went,  after  having  executed  tins  conoBisrftHi,  to  Egypt, 
and  bad  several  conferences  with  the  rdgning  monarch, 
Euergetee  II.,  and  also  vrith  his  ministers,  respecting 
various  topics,  but  pa^culariy  concerning  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Nile  in  the  upper  port  of  its  course.  Inis 
man  was  an  entbunast  in  tmtograpbical  researches,  and 
not  wanting  in  erudition.  It  naj^wned  that,  about  this 
same  time,  tiie  guard-vessds  on  the  coast  of  the  Ara- 
Uan  Gulf  picked  up  an  Indian,  whom  titey  found  alone 
in  a  baric  and  half  dead.  He  was  brought  to  the  king; 
but  no  one  understanding  his  language,  the  monarch 
ordered  iiim  to  be  instructed  in  Greek;  and  when  he 
could  speak  the  tongue,  the  Indian  stated  that,  having 
set  sail  from  the  coast  of  India,  he  had  lost  his  wsy, 
and  bad  seen  all  his  companions  perish  through  fiunine. 
He  praniwd,  if  tbo  king  would  send  Um  back,  to  show 
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the  way  to  lodia  to  thoM  wliom  tiw  monuch  ritoold 
clurge  with  tbw  comnuMion.  EurnntcsaMnitcd,  wad 
Eudotoiwu  one  of  tfaoM  directed  to  gOMthH  ei- 
mnd.  ifenUed  with  a  cargo  of  various  utideeeeka- 
bted  tat  preeente,  and  bnn^^  imA  in  exchange  ato- 
matiea  and  praekHu  etoMa.  He  was  disappointed, 
however,  in  um  expectattons  of  pfofit  which  be  had  en- 
tertained, since  the  king  apprc^ated  all  the  return- 
cargo  to  himsell  After  the  death  of  £uerg«t«s,  Oleo- 
{Mta,  his  widow*  aMoined  the  irau  of  BOvcniM 
sent  Eodozns  en  a  seoond  voyage  to  India  wHh  a  rich- 
er np|dy  (tfnieiehandiBe  than  befim.  On  his  return, 
he  was  carried  the  winds  to  the  coast  of  Ethiopia, 
where,  landing  at  several  ptrinta,  be  conciliated  the  na- 
tives distributing  among  them  com,  wine,  and  dried 
fifs,  tlunga  of  which  ontU  uien  they  bad  been  ignorant, 
ibrecetrad  in  exdhnge  water  and  guides.  Henoted 
down  ahw  some  woida  of  tltor  lan^iiage ;  and  (bund, 
moreover,  in  thisqnarter,  the  extremity  of  astop's  prow, 
carved  in  tiie  shape  of  a  horea's  head  lUanai^aent, 
he  WM  told,  had  beloDged  to  aridpwreeked  veaeel  that 
came  fromthewesL  Having  naaiedl!gypt,  he  found 
the  son  of  Cleopatra  on  the  Uuone,  and  ne  was  again 
desiKMled  of  the  fruits  of  his  voyage,  being  diarged 
with  having  omveited  many  things  to  his  own  ose. 
As  Noards  the  fngment  of  the  nipwreiAed  vesad 
l»oug&  home  with  Urn,  be  exposed  it  in  the  maAot- 
place  for  the  examination  of  pilots  and  masters  of  ve»- 
sels,  who  informed  him  that  it  most  have  bekmged  to 
a  ship  from  Gades  (CoAs).  Hie  grounds  of  their  be- 
lief were  as  follows :  the  traders  of  Gades,  according 
to  them,  had  laneveaaela ;  but  the  lesswealthy,  small- 
OT  ones,  which  wegr  eaUed  lunes,  flom  the  (»nament 
on  their  prows,  aoia  which  tber  used  in  fishing  along 
tiw  ooasts  o(  Manritama  as  &r  as  the  river  Lixua. 
Some  sbipnuNteni  even  recognised  the  fragment  as  hav- 
inji  bekmged  to  a  certain  vessel  of  this  claw,  which, 
with  many  others,  bad  attempted  to  advance  beyond 
the  lixoa,  and  had  never  aiter  been  heard  of  From 
these  statementa  Eodoxus  cmie«v«d  the  poesibility  of 
(ircumnavisating  Africa.  He  retamed  home,  di^oeed 
c^aU  his  eSecta,  and  put  to  sea  again  vrith  the  moicy 
thus  obtained,  intendmg  to  attempt  the  enter^iso  in 
question.  Having  vimed  IMoearehia,  Massilia,  and 
other  commercial  cities,  he  everywhere  announced  his 
project,  and  collecled  funds  and  adventurers.  He  was 
at  length  enabled  to  equip  one  Urge  and  two  small  ves- 
sds,  weU-st«Hred  with  provisioiu  and  merchandise,  man- 
ned dueOy  by  volunteers,  and  eariyins,  moreover,  a 
pompous  train  of  antiaans,  physicians,  aiu  young  slaves 
skilled  in  muaic.  Having  set  sail,  he  was  carried  on  his 
way  at  first  by  &vouiaUe^eexca  from  the  west  The 
crews,  however,  became  fatigued,  and  he  vras  compeU* 
ed,  though  reluctantly,  to  keep  nearer  the  shore,  and 
soon  experienced  tlie  dksster  which  he  had  dreaded, 
his  ship  grounding  on  a  sandbank.  As  the  vessel  did 
not  immediately  go  to  iweces,  he  was  enabled  to  save 
the  cargo  and  gnat  pvt  of  her  timbwa.  With  the 
latter  he  constructed  another  vessel  of  the  aise  of  one 
of  fifty  oars.  Resuming  hia  route,  he  came  to  a  part 
inhabited  bf  nations  wlra  spi^  the  same  language,  as 
lie  Uioa^lit,vrith  those  on  the  eastern  coaat  whom  he 
had  viarted  in  Us  seotmd  voyage  from  India,  and  of 
iriioaetonnie  be  had  noted  down  aoDW  words.  Hmce 
he  inferred  that  these  were  apatt  of  the  groat  .£thio- 

Sian  race.  The  smaUneaa  ofiua  vMsab,  Bcnrevflt,  in- 
uoed  htm  at  length  to  reiam,  and  he  remarked  on  lua 
way  back  a  deserted  island,  well  supfriied  with  wood 
and  water.  Havinv  reached  Mauritania,  he  eold  his 
vessels  and  repaired  to  the  court  of  Boccbus,  and  ad- 
vised the  king  to  send  out  a  fleet  of  diseovery  along 
the  eoastof  Africa.  The  monardi's  fiien^  however, 
inspiied  him  with  the  fear  that  Ins  kingdom  miriit,  in 
this  vray,  become  gradually  exposed  to  the  visits  and 
incuflBi(ns<rf' strangers.  He  made  fair  praauaes,  time- 
Salt,  to  Endoxaa,  but  secretfy  intended  to  have  Um 
7S 


left  on  some  desert  island ;  and  the  latter,  having  dl»- 
ooversd  this,  escaped  into  the  Roman  ^ovince,  and 
thenoe  paaeed  over  into  Spain.  Here  he  ematrneted 
two  vessels,  one  intended  to  keep  near  the  coast,  tha 
other  to  sail  in  deep  wster;  and,  Eaiing  taken  on  board 
agricultural  implonents,  various  kipos  of  grain,  and 
skilful  artificers,  he  set  sail  on  a  aeoHid  voyage,  tcadv* 
ing,  if  the  navigation  became  too  long,  to  winter  in  the 
is&td  which  he  had  previously  discovered.  At  this 
point,  unfortunately,  the  narrative  of  Posidonius,  as 
detailed  by  Strabo,  stops  short,  leaving  us  totally  in  tba 
dark  as  to  the  reault.  P(Hnp«iius  Ittola  (8, 9,  10)  tdb 
us,  on  the  alleged  authority  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  tliat 
Eudoxus  Bctqwy  made'  the  circuit  of  Africa,  adding 
some  |iarticulars  of  the  most  fabulous  description 
respecting  the  nations  whom  be  saw.  But  no  de- 
pendanee  can  be  ^aoed  on  this  doubtful  authority ; 
whereaa  the  namtive  of  Posidoniiis  bears  eveiy  marlt 
of  authentici^.  (Compare  Jfiirray,  1,  p.  18,  sc^f-t 
and  M^Uu-Brun,  1 ,  p.  68,  where  the  voyage  of  Endraus 
is  defended  agaitwt  the  mnariu  of  Goasellin  in  bis  Re- 
eiureket,  &c.,  1,  p.  317.  teqq.)  These  are  the  only 
instances  on  record  in  which  the  circumnavigation  of 
Africa  was  either  performed  or  attempted  the  an- 
oMits.  Other  voyages  were,  howevn,  undertaken 
vrith  a  view  to  the  exfdoration  of  certain  parts  of  its 
unknown  coasts.  The  most  BMnaorable  is  that  per- 
formed along  the  western  coast  by  Hatmo,  about  STO 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Carthaginians 
fitted  out  this  expedition  vrith  a  view  partly  to  coloni- 
sation and  partly  to  disooveiy.  The  armament  con- 
sisted of  mxty  liofM,  of  fifty  oais  each,  m  board  of  which 
wen  enbariwd  pefSMiB  of  both  BMtea  to  the  Bunber  of 
80,000.  After  two  dm'  aul  from  the  Cdumna 
Hercules,  they  founded,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
plain,  the  city  of  Thymiaterium.  In  two  days  more 
they  came  to  a  wooded  promontory,  and,  after  sailing 
round  a  bay,  founded  soocesBively  four  other  cities. 
They  then  passed  the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  called  the 
Lixus,  flowing  from  lo%  mountains  inhal^ted  by  in- 
hospitable ^Ethiopians,  who  lived  in  caves.  Theoce 
they  proceeded  for  three  days  along  a  desert  ooast  to  a 
saisll  island,  to  which  they  gave  ue  name  of  Ceme, 
and  where  they  founded  another  colony ;  and  afterward 
Bailed  southward  along  the  coast,  till  their  farther  prog- 
ress waa  arrested  by  the  failun  of  provisions.  (Hanit. 
PsrtpL.  in  Geogr.  Gr.  Min.,  U.  Gail,  1,  p.  113, 
leqq.)  With  re^id  to  Uie  extant  of  coast  actually  ex- 
pired biy  thia  expe^tion,  the  Imef  and  indiatinct  naz- 
ntive  anbids  am^  rocai  for  leuned  spesDlatim  and 
controversy.  AcoordingtoRennell(Geqgr.^ilcred., 
p.  718,  Btaq.),  the  island  of  Ceme  is  the  modem  Ar~ 
guMit  ttie  Lixus  is  the  Senegal,  and  the  vt^ase  extend- 
ed a  little  b^tmd  Sterra  Leone.  M.  GoaseUin,  on  the 
other  hand  (Rtcherclie*,  dtc,  1,  p.  61,  ssff  ■),  cootends 
that  the  whde  coarse  was  akng  the  coast  of  Maurita- 
nia; that  the  lixus  vras  the  modem  Laces,  Ceme  vras 
FedtUt  and  the  voyage  extended  little  beyond  Cape 
Nun.  Malle-Brun  (1,  p.  33,  BntMeelt  ed.)  cames 
Hanno  as  far  as  the  bays  called  the  Gulf  dos  McAaia*, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Gtmxvo  de  CirUrt,  on  the  sbon  of  the 
desert :  and  he  is  induced  to  assume  this  distance,  in 
s<Kne  degree,  from  the  fact  of  Himilco,  another  Car- 
thaginian, having  advanced  in  the  ssme  directioa  as 
&r  to  the  nnth  as  the  coasts  of  Britain,  a  v<^age  mndi 
knger  and  nnon  perilous  than  diat  said  to  have  been 
peincmed  by  Hanno  along  the  African  coast.  {Plat., 
7,  tl.—Feet.  AtwH.  Ora.  Mmrit.,  s.  80,  Mtqq.)  A 
translation  of  the  Periplus,  however,  will  be  found  un- 
der the  article  Hanno,  from  which  the  student  may 
draw  his  own  coneluaims. — At  a  much  later  period 
tlus  part  of  the  coast  excited  the  eniiositj  of  ths  Ro- 
man conquerors.  PolyUus,  Uie  celelmled  histffldan, 
was  sent  out  by  Sapio  on  an  exploratory  voyage  in 
the  same  diiection ;  but,  from  the  meager  account  pre- 
served by  Pliny,  M.  Gossellin  infers  that  he  did  not 
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■A  qinice  M  fiu  as  the  Caitbagtnian  luvigator  had  done. 
— Let  n>  BOW  turn  our  ittentkm,  for  a-  moment,  to  Uie 
mtarior  w€  th«  coantiy.  We  hwe  already  alhided  in 
|CBenl  tnmm  to  Am  knewhdge  powcaaed  fay  Herodo- 
tiH  «f  AftioaL.  IVi  what  w«  £n»  aMad  mi  thia  aab* 
jact  wKj  be  adtod  the  fiiHoinni^  eeriona  nanetive, 
wfcaA  we  vecetve  from  the  hiatonut  hhnaelf  (S,  8S). 
"I  wae  ebo  mfanaed,"  saya  Herodotaa,  "  aome 
(^nenauis,  thM  in  e  jotnoey  they  took  to  the  omde  of 
AmtBon,  they  had  conferred  with  Eteazdtna,  king  of 
the  AiBMsiaM ;  and  that,  ammig  oUier  things,  dia- 
eoon^  with  his  cODcerning  the  aotticea  of  the  Nile, 
aa  of aoBBf  albigethar  miknawH,  Eteaidiiia  aeqaaint^ 
ed  thaei,  tut  Nasamonea,  a  nation  of  Libya  in- 

^■^''"y  the  Syitie,  and  a  tract  of  land  of  no  great  ex- 
tent catlwaid  « the  Syvtw,  came  into  hiaooutttiy,  and, 
beiBK  takai  hy  him  if  they  had  learned  anything  toueh- 
i«g  ue  iAgnm  deaerta,  siawered  tiiak  aome  petulant 
ynaag  mm,  aona  lo  Awm  peraona  of  great  power 
amaeg  tham,  kad,  after  eiai^  extiBTagant  aciiona,  re- 
aohed  to  amd  fivv  of  thrir  nmnbar  to  the  coant  of 
VtjM,  to  eee  if  they  eonld  make  any  ftitber  discor- 
ariaa  than  otheia.  had  done.  The  yoong  men  dioaen 
hy  theb  oempeBaona  to  make  thia  expaditiOD,  having 
fiueiahBd  dwmaelrea  with  water  and  other  neoeaaary 
proteeone, fa«t peaaed thioaghtlifl inhatoed  eoonby; 
aadwhee  they  IwlScewiaetmveiaed  that  regitm  which 
abamida  « inid  beaata^  thy  entered  the  deaeita,  m>- 
king  thor  way  tewade  the  waat  Aftnrthejrhadtia*- 
died  mai^  daye  thraogh  the  aanda,  they  at  length  aaw 
aona  trace  grawing  in  a  |dain,  and  they  approached, 
andbcgaategadierthe  fruit  which  waa  on  them;  and 
while  ttMC^  wen  gathering,  aereral  little  men,  leaa  than 
OMBk  of  middla  ana,  came  and,  baviiw  aeised  Aam, 
eaniad  tham  sw«y.  Hie  naaamooea  did  not  at  all 
oadantnd  what  they  amd,  anther  did  they  nndarataBd 
Iheayeeeh  rftheWiwonea,  However, they eondact- 
ed  them  orerTaatiBoieaaea  to  aci^  faailt  on  a  great  iiTer 
from  die  weat  to  the  eeat,  and  abounding  in 
where  the  Naamonea  found  all  the  inhab- 
■  Mack,  and  of  no  hitgei  nae  than  their  giudea 
To  Oia  lelatioB  Eteaxdme  added,  aa  the  Grreneana 
■■awed  mm,  that  the  Waaampnea  retnined  aafe  to  tbdr 
own  country,  andtbtf  Qm  mm  to  whom  they  had  tfaoa 
cons  were  aH  enehantera."  (Compare  tro  remaika 
mds  the  aiiide  Nasamonea.)  Renaell  (Geagr.  of 
Hned.,  -p.  418)  obaerrea,  that  it  ia  extremely  probable 
Aaft  tiM  river  aeoi  by  the  Nasamonea  was  that  which, 
anreedbig  to  Ae  present  state  of  our  geography,  is 
favwB  te  faaa  by  TomAuctoo,  and  th«nce  eaatwaid 
thrai^AeeeKn  of  Africa  (in  effect,  the  river  eom- 
aMmfykBMralythanameofJnjger).  WhatfaeaHed 
the  aahefailed  eoontrr  ia  thia  naira^ve,  he  makes  the 
same  with  the  modem  EeztoMt  in  wUdi  alao  he  finde 
the  aaady  aad  desert  region  tiaveraed  by  the  Naaa- 
moMB.  ItsppearseeTtahitolum.BSWeUastoEarcher, 
that  tte  dty  in  yieatiog  was  the  modem  Tombueioo. 
IfaHe  flHiii,  bawswar  (I,  ft-tA,  BnuaOa  ti.},  tUnfca  it 
■peuriUe  Aat  Taudiortoo  can  be  the  place  alluded 
la,  snee  it  ia  aepented  from  the  eonnhy  of  Uie  Naaa* 
menee  by  eo  mm  desetta,  rivers,  and  monntains. — In 
the  day*  ef  Stnoo,  tiie  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
waenU  of  Africa  wea  little,  if  at  all,  Improved.  The 
Ml  iHnirraniMn  eeaat  and  the  banks  of  the  Nile  were 
(he  eaily  ports  Aeqoented  by  the  Greeks.  Theiroidn- 
iea  leiapecling  the  eoidinent  itself  was  that  it  formed 
atwyeaium,  orehe  Oat  the  ceaat  floai  the  Oohimna 
•f  Hocalee  to  INiuaieiii  might  be  emiaidered  as  the 
bise  efa  rig^d-angled  triangle  {Strabc,  17,  p.  9U,  ed. 
CsmL).  0?  irhiA  the  Nile  formed  the  perpen^eolar 
Bile,  aitsiwling  to  .£tfaioina  and  the  ocean,  while  the 
hjpaftnoae  was  the  coast  eouprebended  between  the 
'  of  thia  Mne  and  die  straits.  Theapex^lhe 
elMd  beyond  the  Hrafts  of  the  haUldifa 
,  id  was  eenseauentiy  regarded  aainaeeeaslble: 
iSinim  dadamUe  ioabUi^  t»  anigB  aiqr  pnoiaa 


length  to  the  continent  in  qnestion.  His  knowledgf 
of  Uie  western  coast  is  far  firom  extenHve  or  aceuiate. 
In  passing  the  straits,  we  find,  according  to  him,  a 
mountain  called  bv  the  Gieeks  Atlas,  andlty  the  bar- 
bariana  I>yria :  adnmdng  dienoe  tonods  the  west, 
we  aee  dpe  Cotea,  and  afterwaid  dw  city  of  llnga, 
mtaata  oin>oeite  to  Gades  in  Spain.  To  the  south  of 
Tinga  is  toe  Sinus  Emporicus,  vriiere  the  Phceniciana 
used  to  have  establiBlunenta.  After  this  the  coast 
bends  in,  and  prooeeds  to  meet  the  extremity  of  the 
perpendicular  line  on  the  oppoaite  nde.  We  may 
pardon  Strabo  for  too  liriitly  zejeotbig  the  diacoveiiea 
of  the  Carthftginiana  aKmg  the  western  coast,  nnoa 
nothing  prove*  him  to  have  readme  periplus  of  Hanno. 
An  error,  however,  which  cannot  be  excused,  is  that 
of  placing  Mount  Atlas  direcUy  on  the  straits,  since  he 
m^t  have  learned  from  tbe  account  of  Poly  tuna,  that 
thia  mountain  was  aUnate  for  beyond,  on  the  western 
coast,  and  giving  name  to  the  a^acent  ocean.  With 
regard  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa,  Sttabo  dtaa  a 
perralos  of  Aitemidorua,  from  the  Stnita  of  Dirm 
(Aio^JIfafideft)  to  the  Soudiem  Horn,  wUeh,  from 
a  compariatm  of  distances  as  given  by  PUAtmy  and 
Marinns  of  Tyre,  answers  to  (kpe  BiaiieUan»,  to  the 
oouth  of  Cape  Gardaftii.  (GmtelHtt,  Rtxherchet,  v<^ 
1,  p.  177,  tejq.)  Here  a  dneit  coast  for  a  limg  time 
aneated  the  progreas  of  maritime  discoveir  on  the 
pnt  of  the  Greeks.— The  fauwledge  of  Ae  di^  then, 
reipeolnig  the  eestam  and  western  coaat  of  Africa, 
appeals  to  have  extended  no  fiother  than  13°  north 
latitude,  or  peihapa  IS"  80'.  Hie  two  aides  were 
mnioaed  to  approzimBte,  and  between  the  Hajxni 
JBthiope*  to  the  west,  and  the  Cmnamomfera.  regio, 
to  the  east,  the  distance  was  supposed  to  be  compara- 
tively small.  {Stnho,  lift.)  This  intervening  space 
was  exposed  to  exeesiAve  bmts,  acconfing  to  the  com- 
mon belief;  and  which  forbade  the  traveller's  penetra- 
ting within  its  predncts ;  while,  at  a  little  distance 
beyond,  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceana  were  brought 
to  unite.  The  hypothesb  whidi  we  have  here  sts^ 
made  Africa  terminate  at  about  one  half  of  its  true 
length,  wid  repreaented  thia  continent  as  nmch  smaller 
than  Europe.  {Pan.,  a,  108^id.,  6,  38.  — JPonp. 
MtU,  .1,  4.)  StiU  it  was  tiw  one  geaerally  adi^ 
ed  bv  the  Alexandrean  sdMoI.  {EraUmOmta  af. 
Strai.,  poMMtm. — Cratet  tf.  Gemm.,  Elem.  AMtrotUt 
c.  13.—Aratia,  Pk»tam.,  v.  ta7.  —  CUantka  m. 
Gemm.,  I.  e.  —  CUamed£M,  Meteor.,  1,  6,  &c.)  On 
the  other  hand,  tbe  cminion  of  Hippardma,  which  united 
saatMn  Africa  to  India  (Sipp.  ap.  Sirai.,  6),  remained 
for  a  long  period  eontenmed,  ontil  Marinua  of  Tjn 
and  Ptolemy  had  adopted  it  nds  adoption,  however, 
did  not  prevent  the  previous  hypothesis  from  keqnng 
its  ground,  in  some  measure,  in  tbe  west  of  Europe 
(Mttenb.,  Smn.  Sew.,  a,  9.~~I*idor.,  Ong.,  14,  6), 
where  it  contribotea  to  the  discovery  of  the  route  by 
the  Oape  of  Good  Hope.  {MaiU-Bntn.  1,  p.  87, 
ssff.,  BntuOM  «d.)— Africa,  aooording  to  niny  (6, 
88]^  is  thiee  dMasand  rixhmidied  andfor^-eigmRo- 
Binnifleafipm'eaattowest.  "nda  mearare,  estima- 
ted in  stadia  of  seven  hundred  to  s  degree,  would  seMS 
to  represent  the  length  of  the  coast  mun  the  valley  <tf- 
the  Catabathmua  to  C^  iVtM,  which  waa  also  the 
limit  of  the  voyage  Polyinua,  according  to  Gossellin. 
{RtkenkeM,  I,  p.  117,  teqq.)  The  IcMth  of  the  in- 
habited part  of  AfHca  was  sopposed  nowhere  to  exceed 
two  hundrad  and  Mty  Roman  milea.  In  paa^g, 
hewever,  fiom  the  fhrntiera  of  Oyranmea  aoroas  the 
deseita  and  the  ooontty  of  tbe  Oatamantes,  Agrippa 
(PNn.,  /.  e.)  gave  to  tMs  pait  of  die  world  nine  hun- 
dred and  ten  milea  of  extent.  lUs  measnre,  which 
we  owe,  witbont  doubt,  to  the  expedftton  against  Ihe 
Qaiamantea,  emducta  as  bwond  ue  Agades  and  Ber- 
nou.butdoaeBotreaehtlMmger.  WhatevernaT be 
the  diaenaslona  to  lAidi  the  very  eormpt  alate  of  die 
Roman  nonenls  in  the  pagM  of  Hinj  are  cakohted 
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to  ffn  riM,  cms  thing  u  tttffidenfly  evideiit,  that  the 
Rraiana  taerr  only  a  thbd  part  of  Aftica.  PU"?. 
moreover,  eivea  na  an  aecoant  of  two  Roman  expeu- 
tions  into  ue  interior  of  Africa.  The  lint  is  that  of 
Suetonius  Paulinas.  (PHn.,  B,  1.)  This  officer,  hav- 
ing act  out  from  the  river  lixua  with  some  Roman 
troops,  arrived  in  ten  ds^s  at  Mount  Atlas,  passed  over 
■ome  miles  of  the  ehnn,  and  met,  in  a  desert  of  black 
Band,  vrith  a  river  called  Ger.  "niis  appears  to  have 
been  the  €fyr  of  Segehnaaa.  The  second  expedition 
was  that  of  CknneliuB  Balbaa.  "  We  have  snbdaed," 
says  Ptiny  (6, 6),  "  the  nation  of  the  Phazanii,  together 
with  their  cities  Aide  and  Ciilaba :  and  likewise  Cyd- 
amus.  From  these  a  chain  of  monntains,  eidled  the 
Biack  by  reason  of  their  colour,  extends  in  a  direction 
from  east  to  west.  Then  come  deeeits,  and  afterward 
Moteigs,  a  town  of  the  Oaramantes,  the  celebrated 
fonntam  of  Debria,  whose  waters  are  hot  from  midday 
to  midnight,  and  cold  irom  midnight  to  middi^ ;  and 
also  Garama,  the  capital  of  the  nation.  All  these 
countries  have  been  subjugated  by  the  Roman  arms, 
and  over  them  did  Cornelius  Bdbus  triumph."  Pliny 
then  enumerates  a  larse  crowd  of  dties  and  tribes, 
wfioae  names  were  said  to  have  kdomed  the  triumph. 
Malte-Brun,  after  a  tm  duensnon  of  this  aubject,  is 
of  ofHnion  Uiat  BaUms  must  have  penetrated  as  far  as 
Sentou  and  Dmtgala,  which  app^  to  coincide  with 
the  Boin  and  Daunagi  of  Pliny.  Tlie  black  mountains 
were  probably  those  of  TibestL  {Malte-Bntn,  1,  p. 
85,  BruMaelt  td.) — ^Marinns  of  Tyre,  who  came  before 
Ptolenqr,  pretended  to  have  mad  the  Wneiaiy  of  a  Ro- 
man expedition  under  Septinnui  Flaccua  mi  Julius 
Matemus.  (Pfof.,  1,  8,  t^.}  These  officers  set 
out  from  Leptis  Magna  for  Garama,  the  capital  of  the 
Gat^antes,  which  the^  found  to  be  5400  stadia  from 
the  former  city.  Septunius,  after  this,  marched  di- 
rectly south  for  the  ^ace  of  three  months,  and  came 
to  a  countiy  called  Agyximba,  inhatnted  by  negroes. 
Marinua,  after  some  reasoning,  fixes  the  position  of 
the  country  at  Si**  south  of  the  equator.  A  strict 
application  of  the  laws  of  historical  criticism  will  con- 
sign to  the  regions  of  fable  tlut  Roman  expedition,  un- 
known even  to  the  Romans  themselves .  How  can  we 
possiblT  admit,  that  a  general  executed  a  mar(;h  more 
astonishing  than  even  that  of  Alexander,  and  that  no 
contemporary  writer  has  preserved  the  least  mention 
of  it !  At  what  epodi,  or  nnder  irttat  Teisn,  are  we 
to  place  this  event  1  How,  moreover,  could  an  may, 
in  three  months,  tmverse  a  apece  equal  to  eleven  hun- 
dred French  leaffues  1  (,Mtate-&-un^  1,  p.  138,  Brvjh- 
ed.) — The  €nn  of  Africa  was  totally  chan^;ed  by 
Ptolemy.  We  have  seen  that  Strabo  and  Pliny  re- 
garded this  part  of  the  world  as  an  island,  terminating 
within  the  ei^inoetial  liae.  The  Atlantie  Ocean  was 
Uwught  to  Jom  the  Indian  Sea  under  the  torrid  nme, 
the  heats  ofwhich  were  regarded  as  the  most  powerfril 
barrier  to  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa.  Ptolemy, 
who  did  not  admit  the  communication  of  the  Atlantic 
with  the  Erythrean  or  Indian  Sea,  thought,  on  the 
contraiy,  that  the  western  coast  of  Afric%,  after  having 
formed  a  gulf  of  moderate  depth,  which  he  caHs  Hea- 
fermu  ('Eon-rpucof),  extended  indefinite^  between 
south  and  west,  while  he  believed  that  the  eastern 
coast,  after  Gape  Prasum,  proceeded  to  jtdn  Uie  coast 
of  Asia  below  Caticara.  (Pttd.,  7,  3.)  This  opinion, 
which  made  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceana  only  large 
basins,  separated  the  one  from  the  other,  had  been 
supported  by  Hipparchue.  The  interior  of  AfVica  pre- 
sents, in  the  pages  of  Ptcdemy,  a  mass  of  confused  no- 
tions. And  yet  be  is  the  flmt  andentwriter  that  an- 
nounces wHh  eertainty  the  existence  of  die  Niger,  ob- 
eenrely  indicated  by  Pliny.  The  most  difBcnlt  point 
to  explain  in  the  Central  Africa  of  Ptolemy,  is  to  know 
whatriverhemeanebytheGyr.  (Pto/.,4,e.)  Some 
are  in  favour  of  the  river  of^Bomou,  or  the  BaJi-n-al- 
Gazd.   (D'Aneilie,  Mem.  svr  lu  JUuwe$  At  FitM- 


rieuT  de  VAfriaue,  Aead.  Aea  liuer.,  vol.  36,  p.  64.) 
Others  declare  for  the  Bdtr-tl-MineUd.  (AntneO, 
GtogT.  of  Herod.,  p.  418.)  Neother,  however,  of 
these  rivers  suiu  the  description  of  Claudian  ( LoMd. 
StUick.,  l,e.363),  reproducing  the  image  of  the  Nile  by 
the  abundance  of  its  waters :  "  nmiH  mentUnt  gurgiU 
Ntlum."  In  tiie  midst  of  so  many  contradiotioiis,  and 
in  a  region  still  almost  unknown,  the  boldness  of  igno- 
rance may  haxaid  any  assertion,  and  pretend  to  decide 
any  point,  while  the  modesty  of  true  sciaiice  resigns 
itself  to  doubt. 

AnticANDs,  [.  SextQs  Julius,  a  native  of  Palestine, 
belonging  to  a  family  that  had  come  orainally  from 
Africa.    He  lived  under  the  En^teror  HeliowialQB, 
and  fixed  his  residence  at  Knanaiia.   This  hav- 
ing been  ruined,  he  was  dmuted  to  wait  on  the  em- 
peror and  obtain  an  order  for  rebuilding  it,  in  which 
mission  he  succeeded,  and  the  new  ci^  took  the  name 
of  Nicopolis.    (OArvK.  Puckale,  amn.  2S3.)  About 
A.D.  331,  Julius  Afiricanus  visited  Alexandres  to  hear 
the  public  discourses  of  Heradas.    He  had  been 
brou^t  up  in  p^anism,  but  he  subsequently  embraced 
the  Christian  faith,  attained  tiie  priesthood,  and  died 
at  an  advanced  age.    He  wu  aoqpninted  with  the 
Hebrew  tcmgue,  applied  himadf  to  various  branches 
of  adentific  study,  TkA  devoted  himself  particularly  to 
the  perusal  and  investigation  of  the  Atcred  vrritings,  on 
which  he  published  a  eommentaiy.   The  work,  now- 
ever,  that  most  contributed  to  his  repntation,  was  a 
Chrmu^TV^  in  five  books  fX^anuMikim  ;rpOT»oXo- 
yuejv},  eomm«»ing  with  the  Creatiaii,  mich  he 
fixes  St  5490^.0.,  and  cmtinned  down  to  A.D.  SSI. 
This  calculation  ftmns  the  basis  of  a  particular  era,  of 
which  use  is  made  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and  which 
is  styled  the  Historical  Era,  or  that  of  the  Historians 
of  Alexandres.   Fragments  of  this  work  are  preserved 
by  Ensebius,  Syncellus,  Joannes  MaUa,  Therahanea, 
Csdrenus,  and  in  the  Chronietm  PMehale.  iHiotiua 
says  of  tUs  produ<Aion,  that,  though  condae,  it  mnits 
nothing  important.  (KMielk.,  vd.  1,  ji.  T,  eA.  Bekker.} 
Ensebius  lus  most  profited  bf  it,  and,  in  bis  Chronog- 
raphy,  often  copies  him.   He  has  preserved  for  us 
also  a  letter  of  Africanus,  addressed  to  Aristides,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  reconcile  the  discr^isnce  between 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  on  the  question  of  our  Sa- 
vionr's  genealogy.   We  have  also  aDOther  letter  of 
his,  addressed  to  Origen,  in  wbidi  lie  eontests  the  aa- 
thentici^  of  tlw  Btoiy  ofSnsanna.  Afiicums  Kkewia* 
composed  a  large  wmk  in  nine,  or,  according  to  others, 
in  fourteen,  or  even  twcn^-foor  boolcs,  enthled  Ketmu 
"  Cestnses."   This  name  was  given  it  by  the  author, 
because,  like  the  Cestus  of  Venus,  his  collection  con- 
tained a  mingled  variety  of  pleaung  tiiinn  selected 
fhnn  numerous  works.  Initwerediseusseaquestiona 
of  natural  history,  medidne,  a«iicuUure,  chenuatiy, 
&c.    tti  tite  part  that  principally  remuns  to  us,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  extracted  from  tiie  main 
work  in  the  dghth  century,  the  art  of  war  forms  the 
topic  of  consideration.    It  is  printed  in  the  Mathanat- 
iet  veteres,  Paris,  1693,  fol.,  and  also  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  works  of  Meursins,  Florence,  1746.  It 
has  also  been  translated  by  Guisdiardt  in  his  JIf Moire* 
MOiisiret  da  Grtct  et  ies  Rommhu,  1758, 4to.  From 
some  scattered  fragments  of  atherpoiti<ms  of  the  same 
;  work,  it  would  appear  to  have  been,  in  general,  of  no 
very  valuable  character.    For  example,  in  order  to 
prevent  wine  from  turning,  we  are  directed  to  vrrite  or< 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  the  words  of  the  psalmist, 
'*  Taste  and  see  how  sweet  is  the  Lord  !*'   Agun,  ib 
order  to  drink  a  good  deal  of  wine  with  impnni^,  we 
mast  repeat,  on  taldng  the  first  glass,  the  170th  Terse 
of  the  8th  boc^  of  the  lUsd,  "  Jove  thimdered  thrieo 
ficDm  the  summits  of  Otympus."   He  gives  us  also 
other  precepts  for  things  leas  nsefiil  than  cnriona  in 
their  natures,  and  whim  may  serve  to  amase  an  agri- 
cnHuiist ;  as,  for  example,  how  to  force  fruits  to  mm- 
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nme  tbe  shape  of  any  uiimal,  or  even  the  fbnn  of  the 
hunan  niage ;  how  to  produce  pomegranatsB  without 
KcdB,  fi^  cf  two  colours,  &c.     {SchoU,  Hist.  IaI. 
Cr.,  ToL  4,  p.  SOS,  and  5,  SA9.  —  Biogravhie  Untter- 
jcflr,  vol  I.  f.  274.)— II.  Tbc  aoTiianie  of  the  Scipioa, 
him  tbsh-  'victorie*  in  Aftka  orer  the  Canhaginians. 
(Fa.  Scipo.)— in.,  IV.,  V.   (Vti.  Suppkment.) 
AeA.ci.i-n]fl.   Vii.  Supfdement. 
AoAi^is.    Vid.  Supplement. 
AoASEDK.    Ytd.  Supplement. 
AoAXiOEs  and  Tbophonics,  tvto  architects  and 
brothers,  who  built  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
wbeu  enrted  br  the  fourth  time.   (Biickh,  ad  Find., 
Fragm..  toL  3,  p.  570.)   According  to  Plutarch,  they 
wen  infeimedbr  the  god,  when  asking  him  for  a  rec- 
OBifeiue.  that  they  would  receive  one  on  the  seventh 
iaj  from  that  time,  and  were  ordered  to  spend  the  in- 
temnii^  period  in  festive  indulgence.    They  did  so, 
and  OD  t^  seventh  night  were  found  dead  in  their  beds. 
{Pba.,  Cmucl.  td  Ap.~Op.,  ed.  Reuke,  vol.  6,  p.  413, 
•c).]  QeoD  lAates  the  nme  story,  hot  makes  the 
two  bidtben  aric  ApoUo  for  tAkt  wiodh  wu  heat  for 
nan  ("fxal  a$tt  opttmam  homini,"  where  Plotarch 
nmlv  has  oireiv  fiui9m>),  and  also  gives  the  prescri- 
bed time  is  three  d^s.    (Cie.,  Tuse.  Quasi.,  1,  47.) 
A  veiy  Afferent  veiraon,  however,  is  found  in  I^usa- 
lias.  Tlua  wrtia  infonos  as,  that  Agamedes  and  Tro- 
^Kmiaa  wen  the  sons  of  Erginni,  mraiudi  of  Onelunn- 
emis.  or  father  thai  Tmpbcmiufl  was  the  son  of  Apc^. 
lo,  sod  Agamedes  of  the  king.    When  thev  bad  at- 
laisid  to  manhood,  they  became  very  Bkilfuf  in  build- 
ing temples  for  the  gods,  and  palaces  for  kinn. 
AntfRig  other  taboon,  they  constructed  a  temple  for 
ApoUo  ai  DelpU,  and  a  treasury  for  Hyneos.  {Vid. 
/qnotf.)  In  iha  wall  of  this  buUding  they  placed  a 
stone  in  nidi  a  msmier  that  they  could  take  it  out 
wheoerrr  Ibey  pleased ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this, 
Ihey  carried  aw^  from  time  to  time  portions  of  the 
dqponteil  treasure.   Agamedes  was  at  last  caught  in 
a  trap  placed  so  as  to  secure  the  robber,  whereuptm 
hn  brother  cut  off  his  bead  in  order  to  prevent  discov- 
etj.    After  this,  Trophonius  was  swallowed  up  in  an 
opeiung  of  the  earth,  in  the  grove  of  Lebedea.  The 
whale  story  appears  to  wear  a  figuia^e  character. 
Ergtnus  i>  the  protector  of  labour  {Ipytvof,  Ipyov) ; 
Tiophonins  is  the  "  nouruAer"  (rpi^,  rpo^)  ;  and 
Agamedes  ia  the  "  eery  prudent  one"  {ayav  and  fu/do(). 
TrophoBiiu,  even  after  he  has  descended  to  the  lower 
wond,  makes  his  vcMce  to  be  heard  from  those  profound 
depths.   He  roles  over  the  powers  of  the  iu>ya8,  be- 
come*  Japiter-Tiaphonius,  and  gives  counsel  to  those 
who  have  the  coange  to  descend  into  the  cave  at  Le- 
betfea.    He  is  Hatfes,  the  wise  and  good  deity,  as 
Plato  eaUs  him  iPkttdon,  $  68).    He  is  therefore,  also, 
tbe  supreme  inteHigence  that  rales  in  the  lower  world, 
whidi  •errrs  as  a  guide  to  the  souls  of  the  departed, 
and  accompanies  them  in  their  migrations.    In  the 
naou  Hyrieus,  moreover,  we  see  "  a  keeper  of  bees," 
a_ "  hee-ijasJer"  pT/Mriif,  from  tcxm,  Ipiov,  "  a  beo- 
htve''),  and  tbe  bee  waa  oonnected  with  the  mysteries 
ai  Cms,  and  also  the  transmigration  of  souls.  There 
ia,  mofcocer.  a  stronff  analogy  between  the  story  as 
ben  toU.  and  that  refatod  of  the  Eg3rptian  monarch 
Rbampnnitiie.    Both  &btes  appear  to  be  allegorical 
iBiwtratioo*,  connected  with  agriculture.  {Creuzer, 
Synlcitk,  Tol  3,  p.  3dl.—GuigmaiU,  vol.  2,  p.  830) 
f      AoASKMsox,  king  of  Mycenn  and  commander  of 
the  Gieoao  forces  against  Troy.    He  was  brother  to 
T^taebns.  and  was,  according  to  moat  authorities,  the 
Ma  sf  PQstbenes.    As,  however,  Plistheoea  died 
and  hia  widow  Aerope  waa  taken  in  marriage 
C9  Alms,  the  sons  of  Plisthenes,  Agamemnon  and 
MenriiM  namely,  were  bronght  op  by  their  grand- 
fitbo;  now  become  their  stopfotber,  and  were  cidled 
Abide,  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  sons.  {ApoUod,, 
S.  3.  t  —Bijtu,  ad         SchoL.  ad  f 3,  849.)  On 


the  mnrder  of  Atreus  {vid.  Atreus,  ^gistfaui),  and  the 
accession  of  hia  uncle  Thyestes  to  the  vacant  throne, 
Agamemnon  fled  to  Sparta,  accompanied  by  hia  brother 
Menelaus,  after  having  previously  found  an  asylum, 
first  with  Poiyphides,  king  of  Sicyon,  and  then  with 
OeneuB,  kine  of  Calydon.  Tyndarus  was  reigning  at 
Sparta,  and  had  married  his  daughter  Clytemnestra  to 
a  son  of  Thyestes ;  but,  being  djBsatiBiieid  with  the  al- 
liance, he  stipulated  with  Agamemnon  to  ^d  him  in 
recovering  the  kingdom  of  Atreus,  provided  he  would 
carry  off  Clytemnestra  and  make  her  his  queen.  Thb 
stipulation  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  plui  having  buc- 
ceeded,  Agamemnon  married  the  oaaghtor  of  Tyn- 
dUQs,  andMcame  the  father  of  Orestes,  Iphigenia  (or 
Iphisnassa),  Laodice  {or  Electra),  and  Chiysotbcmis. 
Agamemnon  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of 
bis  time,  and  on  this  account  was  chosen  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  Greeks  in  their  expedition  against 
Troy,  The  Grecian  fleet  being  detamed  by  contraiy 
winds  at  Aulis,  owing  to  the  wrath  of  Diana,  whom 
Agamemnon  haid  ofTcmled  by  killing  one  of  hex  £ivonr- 
ite  deer,  Calehns,  tbe  soothsayer,  was  consulted,  and 
he  declared  that,  to  appease  the  goddess,  Iphi^enia, 
the  monarch's  eldest  daughter,  must  be  sacrificed. 
She  was  accordingly  led  to  the  altar,  and  waa  about  to 
be  oflered  as  a  victim,  when  (contrary  to  the  stateoipnt 
of  Virgil  that  she  was  actually  immolated)  she  is 
genersBy  said  to  have  suddenly  dis^peared,  and  a  stag 
to  have  been  substituted  by  the  goddess  herself  (  Vid. 
Iphigenia.) — The  dispote  of  Agamemnon  with  Achil- 
les, before  the  walls  of  Troy,  respecting  the  captive 
Chryseis ;  tiie  eonaequent  loss  to  the  Greeks  of  the 
semcea  of  Achilies  ;  his  retnm  to  the  war,  in  order 
to  avenge  tbe  death  of  Patrodus ;  and  his  victoiy 
over  Hector,  form  the  prinripal  sobject  of  the  Iliad. — . 
In  the  division  of  the  captives  after  the  takhw  of  Troy, 
Casaandre,  one  of  the  daaghtors  of  Priam,  foil  to  tbe 
lot  of  Agamemnon.  She  was  endued  with  the  ^ft  of 
prophecy,  and  warned  Agamemnon  not  to  return  to 
Mycenn ;  but  from  the  disregard  with  which  her  pre- 
dictions were  generally  tre^ed  {vid.  Cassandra),  he 
was  deaf  to  her  admonitory  voice,  and  was  consequent- 
ly, upon  his  arrival  in  the  city,  assassinated,  with  her 
aiid  their  two  children,  by  his  queen  Clytemnestra  and 
ber  paramour  iEpsthua.  ( Vid.  CSytemneatra,  ^Egis- 
tfaos.)  The  manner  of  Agamemnon's  death  is  va- 
riously given.  According  to  the  Homeric  account, 
the  monarch,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  was  carried  by 
a  storm  to  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Argolis  where 
.£gisthua,  the  son  of  Thyestes,  resided.  During  his 
abwnce,  ^giathus  had  carried  on  an  adultproos  tn-^ 
tercoune  wuh  Clytemnestra,  and  he  had  set  a  watch- 
man, with  a  promise  of  a  large  reward,  to  give  Mm  the 
earliest  tidings  of  the  retumpf  the  kins-  .Aa  soon  as 
he  learned  that  he  was  on  the  coast,  he  went  out  to 
welcome  him,  and  invited  him  to  hia  mansion.  At  the 
banquet  in  the  evening,  however,  he  placed,  with  the 
participadon  of  Clytemnestra,  twenty  men  in  concMl- 
ment,  who  foil  on  and  alanghtered  bun,  together  with 
Cassandra  and  all  his  companions.  They  died  not, 
however,  unavenged,  for^gistbus  altmewas  left  alive. 
{Od.,  4,  613,  teqq.  —  Od.,  11,  406,  teqq.)  '  The  post- 
homcric  account,  followed  by  the  Tragic  writers, 
makes  Agamemnon  to  have  &llen  by  the  hands  of  his 
wifis,  after  he  had  just  come  forth  from  tbe  bath,  and 
while  he  was  endeavouring  to  put  on  a  garment,  the 
sleeves  of  vhiefa  had  been  sewed  blether,  as  well  as 
the  opening  for  the  head,  and  by  which,  of  course,  aB 
his  movements  were  obstructed,  and,  as  it  were,  fetter- 
ed. {Sekol.  ad  Eurip.,  Hee.,  1877.— Compare  Eurip., 
Orett.,  25.  —  Mtch.,  Agam.,  1353.  —  Id.,  Eumen., 
631.)  Hia  death  was  avenged  by  his  son  Orestes. 
(  Vid.  Orestes.)  Before  concluding  thw  article,  it  may 
not  be  mim  to  temarit,  that  Homer  knows  nothing  of 
Pliathenea  aa  Uie  father  of  Aganwmnon  and  Menelvis ; 
he  calls  than  nmply  the  oflS^ng  of  Atreus.  Accord- 
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tog  to  this  p<HDt  of  the  case,  Atnua,  who,  bm  eldest 
son,  had  succeeded  Pelops,  left  on  his  deadibed  Agar 
memnon  end  Men^ua,  stiil  under  age,  to  the  guard- 
ianehip  pfhis  brodier  Thyestes,  who  resinied  the  king- 
dom to  hie  nephewa  when  they  had  leauiiGd  maturity. 
The  variationf  introduced  into  this  itoiy,  therefore, 
would  seem  to  be  the  work  of  later  poete,  eipeciaUy 
of  the  Tragic  writers,  from  whom  the  giamoiariani 
and  idioliatts  borrowed.  (Hejfnt,  ad  B.,  2,  t.  106. — 
Sujnl.  et  Emend.  —  to).  4,  p,  886.)  With  respect 
to  the  extent  of  AgunenaiKni'a  Bway,  we  sie  inibimed 
by  Homei  {B.,  2,  108)  that  be  nued  over  many  ial- 
anda  and  over  aO  Argoi  (n6M,ym  v^mioi  koI  'Apyei 
wavTt).  By  Argai  appears  to  be  here  meant,  not  tl)^ 
city  of  that  name,  for  tJuit  was  under  die  sway  of  Dio- 
mede,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  Pelt^wnnesus,  in- 
cluding particularly  the  cities  of  Myeens  and  Timis. 
(Heywt  ExcuTs.,  1,  ad  B.,  2.)  The  idaodi  to  which 
the  poet  alludes  can  hardly  be  those  of  the  E&nus  Ar^ 
Bolicus,  which  are  few  in  nnmber  and  maaO.  Homer 
himself  says,  that  Agamemnon  possessed  the  most 
powerful  fleet,  and  firom  this  it  would  appear  th^  he 
held  many  islands  under  his  sway,  though  we  are  un- 
acquainted with  their  names.   (Hejfiu,l.  e. — Thueyd., 

1,  6.) — Thus  much  for  AgamemnoD,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  such  an  individuBl  once  actually  existed.  If 
we  follow,  however,  the  theory  advocated  by  Hermann 
and  others,  and  make  not  only  the  Trojan  war  itself  to 
have  been  originally  a  mere  allegory,  but  the  names 
of  the  leading  personages  to  be  also  allegorical,  and 
indicative  of  thur  respective  starions  or  characters, 
Agamemnon  becomes  the  **permanerU"  or  " general 
Icttder  of  the  host"  (uj-u  »na  /uftvo),  the  termmatioo 
av  strengthening  the  idea  implied  the  two  compo- 
nent woms  from  which  the  appellaUon  is  derived,  and 
denoting  collection  or  ag&regation.  The  name  Aga- 
memnon is  alao  connected  with  the  eariy  religion  of 
Greece,  for  we  find  mention  made  of  a  Zei(  'AyaiUji- 
vuv.   {Meurs.,  Mi»ceU.  Loam..,  1,4. — Euitath.  aa  E., 

2,  p.  168.  —  Cotuolt  HermanK  uitd  Crtuxer,  Briefe 
uber  Hum.  und  Met.,  p.  30,  and  Creuzer,  Symboltk, 
vol.  2,  p.  4fi0.) 

AaAHBUNONiDs,  an  epithet  applied  to  Orestes,  a  son 
of  Agamemnon.    (Tirg-.,  JEn.,  4,  v.  471.) 

AoANiPPE,  a  celebnted  fountain  of  Btsotia,  on 
Mount  Helicon.  The  grove  of  the  Muses  stood  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  ft  little  below  was 
Aganippe.  The  source  Hippocrene  was  some  dis- 
tance above.  These  two  sprmgs  supplied  the  anudl 
rivers  Olmins  and  Permessus,  which,  alter  uniting  their 
waters,  flowed  into  the  Copaic  lake  near  H^iaitua. 
•  (Strabo,  407  and  411.)  Pauaanias  (9,  81)  calls  the 
former  Ivemnus.  Aganippe  was  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
who  from  it  were  called  Aganippides.  Ovid  {Fast.,  6, 
7)  has  the  expression '"/oiUm  Aganippidot  Hippo- 
erenes,'*  whence  some  are  fed  to  imagine  that  he  makes 
Aganippe  and  Hippocrene  the  same,  litis,  however, 
is  incorrect :  the  epithet  Aganippit,  as  used  by  the 
poet,  bemg  equivalent  here  merely  to  "Mutts  taera." 
• — II.  A  njrm^  of  the  fountain. 

AqapSkor,  the  son  of  Ancnus,  and  grandson  of  Ly- 
corgus,  who  led  the  Arcadian  forces  in  the  expedition 
wauist  Troy,  and,  after  the  fall  of  that  ci^,  was  car- 
ried by  a  storm,  on  his  return  home,  to  the  island  of 
CjrpruB,  where  be  founded  the  city  of  Paphoe. 

AoapEtub.    Vid.  Supplement. 

AoAB,  a  town  of  Africa  Propria,  in  the  district  of 
Byzacium,  and  probably  not  far  frtnn  Zella. 

Aojtpics.    Vid.  Sumlement. 

AsAKA,  a  dty  of  India  Intn  Gangera,  on  the  south- 
ern bimk  of  the  lotbanes  {Dtekitmna),  and  noitiiwest 
ofPalibothra.  It  is  now  jI^tv.  {BUdu^vtid  MolUr, 
Worierb.  der  Geogr.,  $. ».) 

AoIbi  {'A-yi^ov  irfiSjf,  or  'Apydpov  iroXi^,  Ptol.  — 
Argari  Urbt,  Tai.  Peui.),  a  city  of  India  intra  Gangem, 
on  the  Sinas  Argaricus.  It  is  thought  to  correspond  to 


the  modem  Artingari.  {Budu^wiidM5Uer,WSrlah. 
der  Geogr,,  s.  t.) 

Aoabista,  I.  a  daughter  of  Hippociatea,  who  mar- 
ried Xanthippus.  She  dreamed  uiat  she  had  hrougltf 
forth  a  Uon,  and  a  few  days  after  was  delivered  of  Peri- 
cles.— II.   (Vid.  Supplement.) 

AoiBiAs,  or  Hkqbsus,  I.  a  sculptor  of  EpbesuB,  to 
whose  chisel  we  owe  the  celebrated  work  of^ art  called 
the  Borghese  Gladiator.  This  is  indicated  by  an  in- 
scription oo  the  pedestal  of  the  statue.  This  statoe 
was  found,  together  with  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  on  fhe 
site  of  ancient  Antium,  the  birthplace  of  Nero,  and 
where  that  emperor  had  collected  a  laree  number  of 
eheft-iauvre,  which  had  been  carried  on  from  Greece 
by  bis  freedman  Acratus.  It  is  maintained  by  more 
recent  antiquarians  that  the  statue  in  question  does 
not  represent  a  gladiator ;  it  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  a  group,  and  the  attention  and  action  of  the  fi^re 
are  uirected  towards  some  object  more  elevated  than 
itself,  such,  for  example,  as  a  horseman  whose  attadk 
it  is  sustaining.  With  regard  to  the  fimn  of  the  name, 
it  may  be  remaned,  that  the  .£oIic  and  vulgar  fomt 
was  Agetiat;  the  Doric,  Agatias;  and  the  lomq 
He^enaa.  Ionic  form  was  adopted  by  the  Attk 

writers. — 11.  Another  Ephesian  sculptor,  who  exer 
cisedhls  art  in  the  island  of  Delos,  wmle  it  was  under 
the  Roman  swa^.    (Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  a.  v.) 

AoA88.£,  a  city  of  Tbessaly,  supposed  by  Mannert 
(7,  470)  to  be  the  same  with  the  2Bgca  of  Ptolemy, 
which  he  places  to  the  south  of  Bercea.  (P/of.,  p. 
84.)  It  was  given  up  to  plunder  W  Paulus  j£miUu» 
for  having  revolted  to  Perseus  auer  its  surrender. 
(Ln.,  46,  27.)  There  are  ruins  near  the  modem  Co- 
janij  which,  in  tU  probability,  mark  the  ute  of  tiie  an- 
cient place. 

Ao  Ai  [IS,  aharbour  of  Apulia,  near  the  Promontorinm 
Garganum-  (PfiR-,  3, 11.)  It  is  supposed  to  answer 
to  the  modem  Porto  Greco,  (C&ver,  lul.  Ant.,  vol. 
2,  p.  1212.) 

AoathabcrTdxs,  I.  or  AgatharchUB,  a  native  of  Cm- 
dus,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  VI.  (Philomctor)  and  hi* 
successor,  ntotius  states  {Bibliotk.,  vol.  1,  p.  171, 
ei  Bekker),  that  he  had  read  or  was  acquainted  with 
the  following  geographical  productions  of  this  writer. 

1.  A  work  on  Asia  (Ttl  Koru  rr)i> 'Aotov),  in  ten  books : 

2.  A  work  on  Europe  (Ti  kot^  Ti,v  t^ipuv^),  in 
forty  books :  and,  3.  A  woik  on  the  Erythrcan  Sea 
(Ilepi  Ti/i  'TpvOpu^  Aa^aarji).  The  patriarch  adds, 
that  there  existed  the  following  other  works  of  the  same 
writer.  1.  An  abridged  description  of  the  Erythrsean 
Sea  ('Erriro/i^  tuv  irepl  r^f  'E^puc  ■Sa^daa^^),  in  one 
book :  2.  An  account  of  the  Troglodytes  (Hep}  Tpay- 
\o6vTuv),  in  five  books :  S.  An  abridgment  of  the 
poem  of  Antimachus,  entitled  Lyde  {"Exm/i^  t% 
'AvTtfiaxov  Avd^^)  :  4.  An  abridgment  of  a  work  on 
extraordmary  winds  ('E>nro/i$  r&v  vtpl  owayu^/e 
■dcKfiaaluv  uvifutv) :  6.  An  abridged  history  CExvlo- 
To!  leropiuv) :  and,  6.  A  treatise  on  the  art  of  living 
Dft^ily  with  one's  friends.  Photius  passes  a  high  eu- 
logium  on  this  vmter,  and  m^es  him  to  have  imitated 
the  manner  of  Thucydides.  The  patriarch  has  also 
preserved  for  us  some  extracts  from  the  first  and  fifth 
books  of  the  work  of  Agatharchides  on  the  Erythrean 
Sea,  in  whidi  some  curious  patticulars  are  found 
respecting  the  Ssbeans  and  other  nations  dwelling 
along  the  coasts.  Here  also  we  have  an  account  of 
the  mode  of  hunting  elephants,  of  the  method  em- 
ployed by  the  Egyptians  in  extracting  gold  from  mar- 
ble, where  nature  had  concealed  it ;  wnile  the  whoU 
is  intermingled  with  details  appertaining  to  natund  his- 
tory. The  valuaUe  inforautioD  fhmished  by  Agathar- 
ehides  reacting  the  people  of  .Ethiopia,  has  already 
been  alluded  to  under  that  article.  The  fragments  of 
Agatharchides  were  published,  along  with  those  of  Cte- 
sias  and  Memnon,  t^'H.  Stephens,  Pari;  1 587,  8vo. 
They  are  given,  however,  in  a  more  complete  form  hj 
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Haten,  ia  liis  efition  of  Ae  minor  Oreek  seograplwn. 
{SdtSBy  BmL  LU.  Or.,  riri.  3,  p.  391.)— II.  A  nUive 
of  Suaoi^  irho—  Huotnf  li  eilad  1^  Phrtuch  in  bii 
Pkidda.  He  b  ottwrwiw  iiitirenr  unknown,  and 
hsnee  wne  lure  ■appoaed  Um  to  M  identical  irith 
ilmllMiiiliiiiliii  of  Cww,  and  the  Tlepaucd  to  be  merely 
«  aMtion  of  tlio  work  mi  Ana  hj  thii  writer.  {SehoU, 
Oat.  Liu.  Or,,  1.  c.) 

AoATVAKCBve,  I.  ati  Atheniui  artiit,  mentioned  by 
VUrafim  (U.  7,  prttf.\  and  aaid  Irf  Um  to  have  ii^- 
▼ented  aMDe-painting.  He  waa  ooDtemponiy  with 
JEaehyhta.  ana  pfopnred  A«  acenety  and  decorations 
fbr  ha  theatre.  ^Uig  (Diet.  Art.,  ».  v.)  maintains, 
that  the  words  of  VitrnTina,  in  the  pasiage  just  referred 
to.  naaKiy,  "  tctumat  ftai,**  mer«y  mean,  that  Aga- 
ihxrchu  eonstmcted  a  atage  for  .fschylus,  since,  ac- 
eoitfne  to  Arirtotle  (Poet.,  4),  iSophocIeB  fint  broaght 
in  the  deeorataona  of  aoeneiy  (oinTvoypiu^a).  But  the 
lagiMgB  of  Vitfovtoa,  taken  m  conaeetKm  with  what 
Ciflowa,  endntfly  rafera  to  peripectivo  and  acene* 
painrtng,  and  Bortbj  alao  onderstanda  them  in  this 
•enaa.  (Dtaa.  Pk^  p.  SM.)  Nor  do  the  woi^a  of 
Anatotlepfeaeot  any  Berioua  obstacle  to  this  opinion, 
raeaSopbodeamayDaTB  completed  wbat  Agatharchua 
bagaa. — ^11.  A  pnnter,  a  native  of  Samoa,  and  con- 
tampetaij  with  Zeoxis.  We  have  no  certain  state- 
■ant  feapeetiiig  Ote  degree  of  talent  which  he  poe- 
sesaed.  (Diet.  Art.,  t.  v.)  thinks  it  was  amall, 

aBdatcstaaoppntofhia  opinion  the  language  of  An- 
docidea  {Ortt.,  c.  Altii.,  ^  17).  Piatarch,  however, 
infafaa  mm,  that  Aidbiadej  confined  Agath&rchua  in 
Ua  —wainn  tnitil  he  had  decorated  it  with  paintings, 
and  4eB  aeHt  Inm  hone  with  a  tiandaome  present. 
(Fit.  Alok,  It.)  Andoddea  diarges  Alcitnades  with 
oetainingAgBtWdiaB  three  wliole  months,  and  eom- 
peffiiw  &ra  during  that  period  to  adorn  his  numsion 
wiA  am  peadL  And  he  states  that  tbe  painter  es- 
capod  to  his  house  only  in  the  fourth  month  of  his  du- 
ress. SilUg  tUnka  that  this  was  done  in  order  to  east 
ndienle  opoo  Oe  artist,  an  inference  &r  frmn  prob^le, 
duagh  ft  would  eeon  to  derive  sane  sui^mrt  fhmi  the 
iMsaifc  of  the  adwHurt  on  DemoaUunea  (c  Mid.,  p. 
SSO),  as  to  the  natue  tft  the  prorocation  wUc^  Aga- 
ftarchu  had  given  to  Alcibiadea.  Bentley  makes 
only  one  artist  of  the  name  of  Agatharchus,  but  is 
dMt  a*  to  the  difficult  which  would  then  arise  in  re- 
fadiaatotUs  aftiat'a  being  contemporaneous  with  boUi 
MmMm  aad  Zeoxis.  Agathaichva  prided  himaelf 
la»n|Uh]r  of  exeooliaD,  and  leo^ved  the  femoua 
mmt  fan  Zeoxia,  that  If  the  fimner  exeeoted  his 
wnAa  in  a  diMt  time,  he,  Zenxia,  painted  "  for  a  long 
tnae,"  L  e,  for  posterity. 

■AaATRudDSFB,  I.  a  Giedt  geographer.  The  period 
wlm  he  SoumhBd  is  not  known ;  it  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  he  eaoe  after  Ptidemy ;  and  very  probably 
hftfit«ddniH  the  third  eeiAnyiMr  our  era.  Tlie  only 
woffchjwUrahe  isknown  ia  an  abridgment  of  geog- 
nphf ,  futitied  *Xwr6Koatf  ri^  yeuype^a^,  h>  Imr- 
0^  m  two  books.  Thia  little  production  appears  to 
have  marked  as  itt  a  very  imperfect  state.  It  is  a 
ieriea  of  lesaona  dictated  to  a  disciple  named  Plulo,  to 
•Kvc  hn  ae  aa  oatlme  for  a  courae  of  mathematical 
ad  phraead  geogn|iby.  In  the  first  chapter  he  gives 
aMbdiofldatayaad  geograpl^,  and  names  the  most 
Mefid  writen  in  these  depailawnta.  He  ^ves  na 
here  aooie  partieahrs  wotuly  of  notice  that  we  might 
•easdiinvsinfiirin  Strabo.  In  the  chiq^tera  that  fol- 
low, A|adieaienia  treats  of  the  drriaions  of  the  earth, 
ef  wiua,  aeos,  islands,  4cc.  After  the  irixteenth  chap- 
ter tmes  an  extract  £rom  Ptolemy.  The  second  bo^ 
ia  aoiy  a  eonfhaed  repetition  of  Uie  first,  and  is  the  work, 
pnMly,orooBetgnonntdiadple.  Theftnteditfam 
of  Agaftsmenu  ia  that  of  TennnUos,  in  Greek  and 
I^tim,Amtt.,  Iffri,  Svo.  It  ia  to  be  found  also  in 
the  eoUeetion  of  ancient  geographical  writers,  by  Gro- 
aniw,  Lmgd.  Bat,  1679  aid  1700, 4to.  and  in  Hud- 


son's collection.   {Scholl,  Hiat.  IMt.  Or.,  vol.  fi,  p 
3S4.) — II.  A  physician.   (  Kid.  Supplement) 

Ao^trUb,  a  port  and  historian,  bom  at  Myriua,  in 
iEolis,  an  the  ooaat  of  Asia  Minor,  probaUy  ahootSM 
A.D.  He  rtudied  at  Alexandres,  and  went  in  the  year 
664  to  Constantinople.  He  possessed  some  talent 
for  poetry,  and  wrote  a  variety  of  amorous  affiiaioML 
which  he  collected  in  nine  boioks,  under  the  title  of 
"Daphniaca."  A  collection  of  oMgianu,  in  seven 
books,  was  also  made  him,  of  which  a  great  nnmbw 
are  s^  extant,  and  to  be  fbond  in  the  Anthdon. 
His  principal  pioduction,however,  ia  ao  historical  wmk^ 
which  he  probably  wrote  after  the  deaitb  of  the  Emperor. 
Justinian.  It  contains,  in  five  bot^,  an  account  of  hia 
own  times,  from  the  wan  of  Nuses  to  the  death  of 
Chosroes,  king  of  Persia.  His  work  ia  of  great  impor- 
tance for  the  htstoiy  of  Persia.  According  to  his  own 
account,  he  would  appeal  to  have  been  conversant  with 
the  Pexrian  langoaj^  since  he  statea  that  he  con^led 
Us  nanative  nom  Peraian  authorities  (&e  rOv  vapH 
9f!oev  tyyeYpap/ifvav,  p.  136).  He  writes,  periiapa, 
vrith  more  regard  for  the  truth  than  poets  are  wont  to 
do ;  but  bis  s^Ie  is  pompous  and  mil  of  affectation, 
and  his  narrative  continually  interspersed  with  com- 
monplace refleetims.  The  mediocrity  of  a  bastard 
time  ia  cHnging  ftat  to  hun,  and  the  hiyfaeat  stretch  of 
bis  amUtion  seems  to  have  been  to  imitate  the  ancient 
vrriten.  By  &ith  he  was  undoubtedly  a  Chriatian, 
and  probably  prided  himself  upon  his  orthodoxy ;  for 
when  he  mentions  that  the  Franks  were  Christians, 
he  adds,  Kal  Ty  Apdordiy  ;fpcl^n>ot  dSfp.  His  remi- 
niacenceB  of  the  Homeric  poems  suppUed  him  vrith  a 
large  stodt  of  ^ie  words,  which  awim  on  the  smooth 
surfiiee  of  his  narrative  like  heavy  logs  upcm  stagnant 
water.  The  work  of  Agathias  may  be  regarded,  in  pmnt 
of  learning  and  diction,  as  a  &ir  specimen  of  the  a^  in 
which  be  hved ;  few  men  at  Alexandrea  or  Conatantino- 
ple  may  have  surpassed  him  as  a  writer.  {Forei^  Re- 
neu,  Jfo.  2,  p.  675.)  The  best  edition  is  that  published 
in  1828.  as  Part  III.  in  the  cdlection  of  Byzan^ie  Ua- 
torians,  at  present  publiahing  at  Bonn. 

AoATiHinra.-  YuL  Sui^eoient. 

AoATRo,  an  Athenian  tiagie  writer,  the  contempo- 
rary and  Mend  of  Eori[udea.  At  his  house  Plato  lays 
the  scene  of  his  Symponum,  given  in  honour  of  a 
tragic  victory  won  by  tna  poet.  Agatbo  was  no  mean 
dramatist.  He  is  called  ^kya6<,iv  6  xXetvoc  by  Aris- 
tophanes. {Thernwpk.,  29.)  The  same  writer  pays 
a  handsmne  tribute  to  his  menunr  aa  a  poet  UM  a 
man,  in  the  Rvaa  {v.  84),  where  Bacchus  calls  him 
ovafldf  iro(»jn}f  sot  iro6etvh(  rolf  ^iXoiq.  In  the  ^ 
Thtrmopkonazuaa,  however,  which  was  exhibited  six 
yearsbefore  the  Ama.Agatiio,  then  alive,  is  introduced 
as  the  friend  of  Enripidea,  and  ridiculed  for  his  eflem- 
inacy.  His  poetry  seems  to  have  corresponded  with 
hia  personal  appearance  ;  profuse  in  trope,  inflexion, , 
and  metaphor;  glittering  vrith  epariiling  ideas,  and 
flowinge<nlIy  on  with  hannonious  words  and  nice  con- 
struction, but  deficient  in  manly  thought  and  vigour. 
Agatho  mar,  in  some  degree,  be  charged  with  having 
begun  the  diecline  of  true  tragedy.  It  waa  he  who  first 
commenced  the  practice  of  inserting  choruses  between 
the  acts  of  the  drama,  which  had  no  reference  whatever 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  [Ueee ;  thus  infringing  the 
law  by  lAioh  the  diorus  waa  made  one  of  the  actors. 
<Art«/o(.,  Poet.y  18,  S2.)  He  is  blamed  also  by  Aris> 
totie  (i*oe^,  18, 17)  forwent  of  judgment,  in  selecting 
too  extensive  subjects.  He  occasionally  vrrote  pieces 
with  fictitious  names  (a  tranrition  tovrerds  the  new 
comedy),  one  of  which  was  called  ^he  flower,  and  waa 
probaUy,  therefore,  neither  seriously  a&cting  nor  ter- 
rible, but  in  the  a^e  of  the  Idyl.  {SchUgel,  Dram. 
Lia.,  vol.  1,  p.  189.)  One  of  Agatho's  tragic  victo- 
ries is  recorded,  01.  91.  2,  B.C.  416:  He  too,  Hke 
Euripides,  left  Athens  for  the  court  of  Ardielaua. 

AoATUocLii.    Vid.  Supplement. 
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AsATBScLSt,  I.  one  of  the  boldest  minabnm  of 
nntiqiiity.  His  hiitoiy  u  priaeqwlly  drnni  tma'  Dio- 
donw  wulas  (be<riu  oineteen  and  twen^,  and  fras- 
nenti  of  book  twenty'One),  and  from  Juotn  (bows 
twenty-two  and  twenty-three).  Thav  derived  their 
accoanta  from  (Afferent  murcea,  and  (uffer,  therafere, 
especially  in  the  bistoiy  of  hi*  youth.  Ag»tfaoclea 

.  waa  the  son  of  CaniniMi  who,  hatiiig  been  asMdlad 
from  Rhegiom,  reaided  at  Thanne  in  Sicily.  Oa  ae- 
eount  of  a  myaterioofl  oracle,  he  waa  axpMed  in  bu 
in&ncy,  but  was  secretly  brought  np  ma  mother. 
At  the  age  of  seven  yean  tbc  boy  waa  agan  received 
by  bis  repentant  father,  and  sent  to  Syraoue  to  learn 
'the  tisde  of  a  pottoTt  where  he  continued  to  reaide, 
being  admitted  1^  Timotoon  iido  the  number  of  the 
dtiiens.  He  was  drawn  from  obsenii^  by  Damas,  a 
noble  SvracitSBn,  to  whom  hia  beauty  recommended 
bim,  and  waa  soon  placed  at  the  head  of  an  amy  aent 

>  against  Agrigentom.  By  a  marriage  with  the  widow 
of  Damas,  he  became  one  of  the  most  wealthy  men  of 
Syracuse.  Under  the  dominion  of  Sosistratus,  he  was 

i  oUiged  to  fly  to  Tarentum,  bat  returned  after  the  death 
of  the  latter,  usoiped  the  sovereignty,  in  which  he  es- 
tabliihed  hims^  by  the  murder  of  several  thousand  of 
the  principal  inhamtants,  and  conqneied  Uw  greater 
part  of  Smiy  (317  B.C.).  He  maintained  hia  power 
twenty-«^bt  years,  till  389  B.C.  To  strengthui  his 
anthori^  m  hu  native  country,  and  to  ^ve  employment 
to  the  people,  he  endeavoured,  like  Dionysius,  to  drive 
the  CarthBgiaiatis  fimn  Sicily.  Having  been  defeated 
by  them,  wd  beaieged  in  Snsense,  he lK4^y  resolved 
to  paaa  over  into  Aftic*  with  a  portion  of  lus  army. 
Here  h*  fought  for  foor  years,  till  807,  generally  with 
auoceaa.  lAaturbancea  in  Sicily  oompelled  him  to 
leave  hia  army  twice,  and  at  hia  seowd  return  into 
Africa  he  found  it  in  rebellion  against  hia  son  Aicluk- 
gatbus.  He  appeased  the  commotion  by  promising 
m  troopa  the  boo^  tliey  should  win ;  but,  being  de- 
feated, be  did  not  beaitate  to  give  op  his  own  sons  to  the 
vengeaiice  of  his  exaspenteoMldieiy ,  and  expose  these 
latter,  without  a  leader,  to  the  enemy.  His  sons  were 
murdered ;  the  army  surtendeted  to  theCarthaoinians. 
He  himself  restored  quiet  to  Sicily,  and  cotMuuded  a 
peace  306  B.C.,  which  secured  to  both  paitiea  their 
nnmer  poasesaionB.  He  then  engaged  in  several  hos- 
tile expeditions  to  Italy,  where  he  vanquished  the 
Btuttii  and  sacked  Cviaaa.  His  latter  d^  wen 
saddened  by  domeatio  strife.  His  intention  was,  that 
lus  youngest  son,  Agathocles,  should  inherit  the  throne. 
Thu  Btimnlatcd  his  grandson  Arcbagathue  to  rebeltion. 
He  murdered  the  intended  heir,  and  persuaded  Manon, 
a&voiiriteoftheking's,top<Hsonhim.  Ttiis  was  done 
by  means  of  a  feattMr,  wiUi  which  the  king  cleaned  his 
teeth  aAer  a  meal.  Hia  moutii,  aui  wooa  bis  whole 
bodj,  beeama  a  mass  of  comqption.  Before  he  waa 
entirely  dead  he  waa  thrown  up«n  a  fimeialmle.  Ac- 

Vording  to  some  authors,  be  dim  at  the  age  of  sevens- 
two  years  ;  according  to  others,  at  that  of  ninety-five. 
Before  his  death,  his  wife  Texena  and  two  acma  were 
aent  to  E^t.  His  son-in-law,  Pynhna,  king  of  Epi- 
rus,  inhented  hia  influence  in  Sirily  and  Soatbem  Italy. 
Agathocles  possessed  die  talents  of  a  gmnal  and  a 
Mvereign.  He  was  prond  of  his  ignoble  descent. 
Hia  cruelty,  luxury,  and  insatiable  ambition,  however, 
acceler^ed  bis  ruin.  {Juttin,  23,-1,  teqg. — Id.,  S3, 
1,  teqq.—Pt^yk,  13,  lb.— Id.,  15,  85.— /i.  9,  38, 
&c.}— -II.  A  aon  of  Lysimachua,  taken  prisoner  by 
tiie  Get«.  He  was  ransomed,  and  married  Lysandra, 
daughter  of  Ptotosy  Lagus.  His  father,  in  his  old 
age,  married  Arsinc^,  the  eldest  sister  of  Lysandra, 
vnio,  fearful  lest  her  i^spring  by  LysimaclnM  might,  on 
the  death  of  the  latter,  come  under  the  power  of  AgaUi- 
ocles  and  be  destroyed,  planned,  and  succeedM  in 
bringing  about,  the  death  of  this  prince.  After  the 
destruction  of  Agathocles  she  fled  to  Selcucus.  An- 
other account  makes  Agathocles  to  have  lost  his  hfe 
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Anagh  iSb»  nmiAmaak  tt  Auiaam,  la  cansewiMiee 
of  hu  leflidntf  to  listen  to  eertain  cHdionoaiabte  pro- 
pomls  made  by  her.  (Paiuan.,  1,  i^U.,  1, 10.)— 
III.  A  brother  of  Agathoclea,  and  minister  of  Pttdemy 
Philopator.  (Ktd.  Agi^hoclea.)— IV.  A  Gre^  histo- 
rian, a  native  of  Samoa,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  Peaainna.  ( Vottnu,  de  Hi$t.  Gnu.,  3,  p. 
\S».  —  Snuati,  CUu.  Cic.  Ind.  Hitt.,  ».  «.)— V.  An 
airiion  at  Athena,  Gl.  lOfi,  at  the  period  when  the  Pho- 
cians  undertook  to  jdunder  Delphi.~VI.  An  luatorian. 
(Kuf.  Supplement.) 

AoATBODJKHOir,  OT  the  Good  Geniust  I.  a  name  ap- 
plied by  the  Greeks  to  the  Eg^tian  Cneph,  as  indic- 
ative of  the  quaKties  and  attributes  assigned  to  him 
in  the  tnythology  of  that  nation.  (Compare  Eutdnut, 
Prop.  Ed.,  1,  10,  p.  Al.—JMoiuIci,  PoMlk.  Mgypt., 
1,  p.  86.)  It  is  the  same  with  the  No6c,  and  Pceman- 
der,  of  the  Alexandrean  school ;  and  the  hieroKlyphie 
which  represents  this  deity  is  the  circle,  or  di^,  hav- 
ing in  the  centre  a  serpent  with  a  hawk's  head,  or  else 
a  globe  encircled  I7  a  serpent,  the  symbol  of  the  spir^ 
it,  or  eternal  principle,  male  and  female,  that  animates 
and  controls  the  world,  aa  wcU  aa  of  the  light,  wtuch 
illumines  all  things.  (Cimtaer'f  SfoAeitUt,  par  Guig- 
vitaU,  vol.  1,  p.  834.) — II.  A  name  sppUcd  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  serpent,  as  an  image  of  Cn^h,  the  good 
geniua.  (P/ut.,  ie  It.  ct  Ot.,  p.  418.)  The  serpent 
here  meant  is  of  a  harmless  kind,  and  was  also  called 
Vrmu  (Oipoiof),  or  the  royal  serpent  {Zorga,  Num. 
Mgypt.,  p.  400.— iii.,  de  Obeliac,  p.  43),  n.  41),  and 
hmcm  it  u  alao  the  eyndwl  of  royalty,  and  appears  on 
the  heads  of  kinga  aa  well  as  of  gods.  (Compare  re- 
marks under  the  aitide  Cleopatn.)  The  term  A^tho- 
dsmon  is  said  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  translation  of 
the  Egyptian  term  Cneph.  {JaUonsti,  Voce,  p.  1 13. 
— Ouvaroff,  Etsai  nr  la  MvMt.  d'Elatsu,  p.  106, 
Mff . — Crtuzer'a  Symhotak,  vol.  1,  p.  GOS,  of  the  Ger- 
man woifc. — CAon^oKim,  Preew,  &e.,  p.  91.>— III. 
A  name  fpvcn  by  the  GnA.  residents  in  EgTpt  to  the 
(Tonopic  aim  of  the  Nile.  {PtoL,  4,  6.)  iJie  native 
qipellation  was  Scketntmphi,  L  e.,  "  the  good  arm  of 
the  river from  Sehet,  "  the  arm  of  a  river,"  and 
noupH,  "  good,"  end  waa  need  in  opposition  to  the 
Phatnetic,  or  evil  arm  of  the  Nile.  {ChampoUion, 
I'Egypte  totu  let  Pharaont,  vol.  3,  p.  S3.)  The  words 
Cneph  (Cnuphi)  and  Canobua  (Canopus)  were,  in 
ftct,  the  same ;  and  we  have  in  the  following,  also, 
meraly  different  forms  of  the  same  appellation :  CAno- 
ph,  Anubit,  Mnevit,  6tc. — III.   (Fid.  Supplement.) 

AoATHOTyctis.    Vid.  Supplement. 

AoATHON,  I.  (F>d.Agatho.>— !I.,  III.  (FtW.  Sop. 
plement.) 

AeATHTSHA,  OT  Agathymum,  a  city  of  Sicily,  on  the 
nortbnm  ooeat,  between  Tyndaria  and  Calaeta.  It  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  originally  a  settlement  of  tbeSjcali, 
and,  owing  to  this  drcomstance  probably,  aa  wdl  as 
to  its  remote  position,  would  seem  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  Greek  geographers.  Its  name  ap> 
peara,  for  the  first  time,  m  tne  history  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  where  Livy  (36,  40)  states,  that  the  Ro- 
man consul  Lavinns  carried  away  fhnn  the  place  a 
motl^  rabble,  four  thousand  in  nnmber,  consisting  of 
abandoned  characters,  and  brought  tbem  to  the  coast 
of  Italy  near  Rhegium,  the  people  of  wbidi  place  want- 
ed a  band  trained  to  robberies,  for  the  purpose  of  raT- 
aging  Bruttium.  Livy  writes  the  name  Agathyma,  of 
thie  mst  dedension :  the  more  common  form  is  Aga- 
thymum ('Ayd&vpvov).  The  modem  St.  Agatha  stairas 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  dty.  {Matinert,  Geogr., 
vol.  9,  pLS,  p.  411.) 

AeiTHYRsi,  a  nation  respecting  whom  the  accounts 
of  ancient  vrriters  arc  greatly  at  variance.  (Compare 
Yottiut,  Armot.  in  Hudton,  Geog.  Min.,  vol.  1,  p. 
79.)  Herodotus  (4,  49)  places  them  in  the  vicini^ 
of  the  Maria,  the  modem  Marotch,  in  what  ia  now 
Transylvama,  and  most  writers  agree  in  placing  them 
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in  tbU  oomArj  ssd  in  upper  Huxg^.  (Compare 
RtAiuUt  Gtagr.  «/*  Htroi.,  p.  83,  teqq. — Mannert,  4, 
p.  103.  — AtcMr,  K«rm.  &An>.  1,  p.  377,  &&) 
StymnoB  of  Ghioa,  bowsver^  makea  tham  to  have  dwelt 
oa'ibe  Pal  us  H»otia.  The  twoib  peth^,  aft«r  all,  U 
a  mere  appellative,  and  may  have  been  applied  by  di£> 
ferent  aathors  to  different  tribes.  What  serves  to 
tfreagthen  this  mhiuob  is  the  fad,  that  the  latter  half 
of  ibe  tenu  Agauyni  fie^ueotly  ocenra  in  other  na- 
tinwl  i^t  ■gnnTinni.  atieh  aa  Uanlkj/rn,  Thynageta, 
Tky*aag€t^  Tllyrn,  Ac  Th«  lefiraenoe  piobably  is 
to  tfa0  gad  7^,  anothw  hum  Sn  the  aun.-  What 
Hcfodotos  (4,  104)  atate*  mpeeting  thia  race,  Uiat 
they  were  aeeuatomed  to  array  thMiuelvea  in  very 
hxnUoiae  attin,  to  wear  a  great  number  of  golden  or- 
naments, to  ban  their  women  in  conunon,  and  to  live, 
in  conKftmee  of  thia  last-mentioned  arrangement, 
like  tnatbeo  and  membcia  of  one  family,  is  received 
with  great  iuenduUty  by  nany.  (Compwa  Valcke- 
■acr.  Hend-,  td.  Wattl.,  p.  328,  n.  31.)  All  this, 
however,  deariy  ahowa  theu  Asiatic  origin,  and  con- 
uecta  thera  with  the  nations  in  the  interior  of  the  east- 
ern continent.  The  conuaunity  of  wivea  seema  to  have 
beat  a  remnant,  in  aome  degree,  of  an  eariy  Budilius- 
tic  system.  Th«  GXTilixed  babita  of  the  Agatbyrsi  are, 
at  idl  events,  wdiU^  of  noticei  sad  &Tcnir  the  th«u;y 
of  those  wboseaiB  tbem  a  fitagmant  of  eariy  civiliu- 
tioa,  emanating  fnxn  some  hi^luy  cottivated  race,  and 
subaeqnently  nattered  by  die  inroada  of  the  ScytUans 
and  other barbaroos  tribes.  (RiUer,Vorhal.,28&,seqq.) 

Ao^CE  ('ATOtni),  or,  with  the  Reuchlinian  pronun- 
ctatioo.  AaZTa,-L  Ag^iter  of  Cadmua,  and  wife  of 
Ccteoo,  fay  wham  aha  had  Pentfaaaa.  Her  aon  nio- 
eeedcdUa  grand&tber  in  the  goremraent  of  Thebes. 
While  be  was  nognia^  Bacchua  came  from  the  easti 
and  ssnglit  to  introdace  hia  orgies  into  his  native  city. 
The  womm  all  gave  entboaiastically  into  the  new  re- 
Ugioii,  and  Mount  Cithsron  rang  to  the  {{antic  ^ella  of 
the  Bacchantes.  Pentheas  sought  to  check  their  fury ; 
but,  deceived  by  the  god,  he  went  secretly  and  aacend- 
ed  a  tire  on  Cithcron,  to  be  an  ocular  witness  of  their 
levela.  While  here,  he  was  descried  by  bis  mother 
and  aonta,  to  whom  Bacchus  made  him  appear  to  be  a 
wiU  beast,  and  he  was  torn  to  piecea  by  them.  This 
a jveotHre  of  Pentbeaa  boa  famished  the  groundwork 
of  one  of  the  finest  dramas  of  Euripides,  nia  Bacche. 
(AfollaL.  3,  4,  A.—Jd.,  3,  5.  I.— Ovid,  Mel.,  3,  614, 
WW  — Hyyin.,  F.,  184. — KaghtUy's  MytHtdt^,  p. 
Z».>— IL  A  tragedy  of  Stat^  iww  lost.  (Juv.,  7, 
87->— m.  A  Auighter  of  Danau.  She  slew  her  hna- 
band  I^cna,inobcdience toher  fethei^s  orders.  {Afol- 
loi-,  2,  I,  5.)~IV.  A  Nereid.    {Apolloi.,  1,  2,  7.) 

AaDcans.  I.  a  genioa  or  deity  mentioned  in  the 
iegenda  of  Phiygia,  and  connected  with  the  mythus  of 
Cybde  aad  A^.  An  account  of  hi*  origin,  aa  well 
a  otJwr  fHTtietitars  leapeetiiig  htm,  maybe  obtained 
from  FMaanias  (7, 17).  He  wai  an  androgyDOUS  de- 
i^,  aad  appean  to  be  the  aame  with  the  Adagous  of 
the  ancient  writera.  (Oremter,  Si/mbolii,  vol  3,  p. 
4S. — Compare  the  note  of  GuignutiU.)-~ll.  One  of 
tbe  saDUut*  of  Moont  Dindymus  in  I%iygia,  on  which 
hsja  wmm  aaid  to  have  been  buried.    {Pau*an.,  1,  4.) 

AsBLiBAa,  I.  an  exedlent  atatnaiy,  and  illustrioua 
ikj  as  baving  been  the  iqafaroctcr  of  Phidias,  Poly- 
c-lMua,  and  Myron.  Hia  parents  were  inhabitanta  of 
Arjros.  according  to  Pattsanias  (34, 8),  and  he  hunself 
bora  there,  probably  about  B.C.  540.  The  par- 
tintar  time,  htnrever,  when  he  lived,  has  given  rise 
M  wadi  diacoaaion.  Siilig.  after  a  long  and  able  ar- 
mmt,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Agelodas,  the 
inatnEier  of  Phiifias,  attained  the  height  of  his  renown 
>^aet  Olymp.  70,  or  500  B.C.  {Diet.  Art.,  a. «.}— II. 
Amrther  arbat,  probably  a  iie[diew  of  the  former,  ae- 
signed  by  Pliny  to  Olymp.  87,  or  422  B.C.,  which  can 
h^lr  be  correct.  He  was  thinking,  periu^  of  the 
■ider  Agdadaa.   (SiiUg,  Diet.  Art.,  a.  v.) 
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AoKLASTus  CAyl^aarog),  an  appellation  given  to  M 
Crassus,  father  of  the  celebrated  orator,  and  gmndfa. 
ther  of  Craasus  therieh,  from  his  extraordinary  gravity. 
Lneiliua  aaid  of  luni,thrthe  laughed  only  once  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  while  Pliny  informs  ua  that  he  was 
repotted  never  to  have  laughed  at  all.  Hence  the 
name  'AyeJiaaroc,  "  one  that  does  not  laugh,"  or  "  that 
never  laughs."  (Cic.,  de  Fin.,  6,  30. — iMtzatoAjMr 
eil.,  Fragm.,y.  20.— Pftn.,  7.  18.) 

AoblZcs,  1.  a  king  of  Corintt^  aon  of  Ixion. — Ih 
A  son  of  Hercules  and  Omphale,  from  whom  Croesu* 
was  descended.  (Apollod.,  2,  7,  8.)  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  (4,  31)  gives  the  name  of  this  son  as  Lamus. 
Herodotus,  on  the  other  hand,  deduces  the  royal  line 
of  Lydia  from  a  son  of  Hercules  and  a  female  slave 
belonging  to  Jardanus,  (he  father  of  Omphale.  (He- 
rod., 1,  7.)  This  last  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
moTo  correct  opinion  (Consult  Bditr,  ad  Herod.,  I.  e. 
— Creuzcr,  Hut.  Grcec.  atUiguua.,  &o.,  p.  186.)--III. 
A  servant  of  Priam,  who  preserved  Paris  when  expo- 
sed on  Mount  Ida.  ( Via.  Paris. — ApoHod.,  3,  13,  5, 
and  Heyne,  ad  loc.,  not.  cr.) 

.  AoEMUicuH,  Agedincum,  or  Agedicum  Cky^iucov, 
PtoL),  a  city  of  Gaul,  the  metropolis  of  Senonja,  or 
Lugdunenns  Qiuuta.  Its  later  name  was  Senonee, 
now  Sent.  (Cats..  B.  G.,  6,  extr^Buirop.t  10,  7.— 
Amm.  MareOL,  15,  87.) 

AoKNOR,  I.  a  son  of  Neptane  and  Xil^  king  of 
Phoenicia,  and  twin-brother  of  Belus  {Apollod.,  3,  I, 
4) ;  he  married  Telcphassa,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Cadmua,  Phoenix,  Cylix,  Tharsus,  Phineus, 
and,  according  to  some,  of  Europa  also.  (Scliot.  ad 
furni.,  Phten.,  6.—Hygin.,  Fab.,  178.— Paiw.,  5,  25, 
7.  —  Schol.  ad  ApoU.  Shod.,  2,  178;  3,  1185.)  Af- 
ter his  daughter  Europa  had  been  carried  off  by  Jupi- 
ter, Agenor  sent  out  his  sons  in  search  of  her,  and  en- 
joined on  them  not  to  return  without  their  sister.  As 
£uropa  was  not  to  be  found,  none  of  them  returned, 
and  all  settled  in  foreign  countries.  {ApoUod.,  3, 1, 1. 
—Hygin.,  Fab.,  178.)  Virgil  (Mn.,  I,  338)  calls  Car- 
thage the  cit^  of  Agenor,  by  which  he  alludes  to  the 
descent  of  Dulo  from  Agenor.  Buttmann  {Mythdog., 
1,  p.  233,  seq.)  points  out  that  the  genuine  Phtenician 
name  of  Agenor  was  Cnas,  which  is  the  same  as  Ca- 
naan, and  upon  these  facts  he  builds  the  hypothesis, 
that  Agenor  or  Cnas  is  the  same  as  the  Canaan  in  the 
Books  of  Mosea. — II.  A  son  of  lasus,  and  father  of 
Argus  Panoses,  king  of  Argos.  {ApoUod.,  3,  1,  2.) 
HenBiiieus(^4gm.,p.  47,«d.  Stiurz.)  rtatea  that  Age- 
nor was  a  aon  of  Pboroneus,  and  brother  of  laaus  mA 
Fdai^us,  and  that,  after  their  fether'a  death,  the  two  el- 
der tnoUiezs  divided  his  dominions  between  themselves 
in  such  a  manner,  that  Pelaseus  received  the  country 
about  the  river  Eracinus,  ano^built  Larisaa,  and  lasus 
the  country  ^ut  Elis.  After  the  death  of  these  two, 
Agenor,  the  youngeat,  invaded  their  dominbns,  and 
thus  became  King  of  Arsos. — IH.  The  son  and  suc- 
ceasor  of  Triopas  in  the  kingdom  of  Argoa.  He  be- 
longed to  the  house  of  Phoroneas,  and  was  father  of 
Crotopus.  (Paua.,  2,  16,  \.~Hygin.,  Fab.,  145.)— 
IV.  A  eon  of  Pleuron  and  Xanthippe,  and  grandson  of 
.lEtotui.  Epicaate,  the  daughter  of  Calydpn,  became 
by  him  the  mother  of  Perthaon  and  Demonice.  {Apol- 
lod., 1,  7,  7.)  According  to  Pauaanias  (3,  13,  5), 
Thestius,  the  father  of  Leda,  is  likewise  a  son  of  this 
Agenor. — V.  A  son  of  Phegeus,  king  of  Psophie,  in 
Arcadia.  He  was  brother  of  I^nous  and  Arsinoe, 
who  was  married  to  Alcmcon,  but  was  abandoned  by 
him.  When  Alcmaon  wanted  to  give  tbe  celebr^ed 
necklace  and  peplus  of  Harmonia  to  his  second  wife, 
CaUirrhoe,  tbe  daughter  of  Acheloua,  he  was  alain  by 
Agenor  and  Pronoas  at  the  insti^tion  of  Pbegeua. 
Bat  when  the  two  brothers  came  toT>elphi,  where  they 
intended  to  dedicate  the  necklace  and  peplus,  they  were 
killed  by  Amphoterus  and  Acaman,  the  sons  of  Alc- 
mcon  and  CaUirrhoe.   {ApoOod.,  8, 7, 5.)  pauaanias 
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(9,  S4,  4}-  fho  relates  the  »ame  Btoiy,  calli  the  chU- 
dnn  of  PhmgtoH  Temeous,  AxioD,  and  AI^Mibaa. 
— ^Vl.  A  son  of  the  Tiojan  Antenov,  and  of  Tbeano,  a 
prieiteM  of  Mmem.  (R.,  6,  S96.)  He  sMwum  as 
one  of  tbcbraveat  of  the  Trojans,  aod  aa  leader  in  the 
■tonni^  of  the  Grecian  encamiKDent.  He  haitena 
with  other  Trojana  to  the  awiiAance  of  Hector  when 
proatrated  Ajax,  and,  beinff  encooraged  by  Apollo, 
ne  engagea  in  combat  with  Achillea,  whotn  he  wounda. 
As,  however,  danger  threatmed  him  in  Uiia  oonfflteti 
Apollo  f-n^n^  A^^enor'a  form,  fai  ord«  that,  while 
AcfaUlei  toned  agamat  the  god,  the  Trojana  mMit  be 
aUe  to  eae^  to  the  ei^.  (£.,  31,  nibfai.-^Ifygm., 
Fab.,  1  IS.)  Aecotdu^  to  Paeaaiuaa  ( 10, 27, 1),  Age- 
nor  WM  elain  by  Neoptol«ma«,  tb«  son  of  A^^iUea, 
and  waa  repreaentod  W  PoJjrgnotaa  in  the  great  piint- 
bg  in  Qm  Leache  of  Deli^. 

AeiNOUDBa,  a  patnmjmie  of  Agenor,  deeignating  a 
deaoendant  of  an  Ageuv,  neh  aa  Cadiooa,  FUnetu, 
andPeneoB. 

AoEs^NDaa,  I.  or  AoiaiLAUa,  from  Jiyav  and  dw^ 
or  Xoof,  a  Bumame  of  Pluto  or  Hadea,  deseiibinff  faim 
as  Uie  god  who  carries  away  all  men.  iCalUm.,  Hymn, 
in  Pauad.,  180. — Spank.,  ad  loe. — tietyeh.,  t.  n.— 
JEtekyl  ap.  AtKen.,  3,  p.  09.)  Nicander  (af.  Atiten., 
16,  p.  684)  oaes  the  form  'HyerfAoof.— II.  A  aealp- 
tor,  a  natm  rfdie  island  of  Rhodea.  His  name  oo- 
eura  in  no  author  excqtt  "Pivaj  {H.  N.,  88,  0,  4),  and 
we  know  of  but  one  woik  which  he  executed ;  it  ia  a 
woifc,  however,  which  bean  the  most  deeisiTe  teati- 
Inoinr  to  hie  auipaanog  genius.  In  conjunction  with 
Apolodorua  and  Athenowrus,  he  acolptured  the  group 
flfLaocoon.  (Vtif.  Laocoon.)  Iliis  eddirated  gmnip 
was  diecovered  in  the  year  1806,  near  the  baths  of  Ti- 
tus on  the  Esqoiline  Hill :  it  is  now  pieserred  the 
Mnseuin  of  the  Vatican.  A  great  deal  has  been  writ- 
ten about  the  age  when  Agesander  flourished,  and  vari- 
ous opinions  have  been  formed  on  the  subject.  Winck- 
ebnann  and  MitUer,  forming  their  judgment  from  the 
style  of  art  displayed  in  the  woA  itael^  assi^  it  to  the 
age  of  Lyaippus.  Mailer  thinks  the  intensity  of  saf- 
feiing  depicted,  and  ttie  somewhat  theatrteal  airwbidi 
pervadea  the  group,  dum  that  it  behmga  to  a  Irter 
age  than  that  of  I^iidiaa.  Leasing  and  Thierach,  on 
the  other  hand,  after  sulijeeting  the  passage  of  Pliny 
to  an  accurate  examination,  hare  come  to  the  conclu- 
rion,  that  Agesander  and  the  o^r  two  aitista  lived  in 
the  age  of  Titus,  and  acnlptnied  the  group  expieaaly 
for  tlut  emperor ;  and  this  i^farion  ia  pretty  graerall^ 
aoquieseed  m.  TMeneh  has  vritten  a  gnat  deal  to 
show  that  the  plastic  ait  did  not  dedine  so  eai^  as  is 
generaD^  supposed,  hot  continned  to  flonriah  m  ftill 
vigour  from  the  time  of  Flufiaa  uninterruptedly  down 
to  the  reign  of  Titos.  Pliny  waa  deceived  in  saying 
that  Uie  gioap  waa  aeu^itnied  out  of  one  Uoefc,  as  the 
Iqweoftunenasdiscoveredajoinintt.  Itappeuafirom 
an  inscription  on  the  pedest^of  a  statue  found  at  NU- 
tuno  (the  atuaent  Antium),  that  Athenodonis  waa  the 
aon  of  Ageaander.  This  makea  it  not  unlikely  that 
PolydoTUB  also  was  his  son,  and  that  the  father  execu- 
ted  the  figure  of  Laocoon  himself,  his  two  aons  the  re- 
maining two  fignrea.  (Lanng,  Laokoon. — Wtneiel- 
flunm,  Geack.  £  Kuiut,  10, 1, 10.— Tkurtck,  Epoeken 
dor  Bildhaut,  p.  818,  Stc  —  MMer,  Archaol.  der 
Kufut,  p.  153.) 

AosatiHAX,  a  Greek  poet,  jsf  whom  a  beantilhl  frag- 
ment, deaeriptire  of  the  moon,  ia  preserved  in  Plotarui 
{De  faeit  m  orb.  Luna,  p.  MO.)  It  ia  uncertain  wheUi- 
er  the  poem  to  which  Uiia  fragment  belonged  vras  of 
an  epic  or  didactic  character. 

AoBslAa,  aae  of  the  lambid*,  and  an  hereditary  priest 
ofJnpter  atOlymna.  Hcg^nedthevietoTyuierein 
the  mule-race,  and  is  celebrated  on  that  account  by 
Pindar  in  tiie  6th  Olympte  Ode.  B6^  pUees  his 
viettny  fai  the  TBth  Olympiad. 

AoMDlmis,  son  of  Ardtestiatas,  an  E^iephyrian 


Locrian,  who  conquered,  when  a  boy,  in  boxing  in  Uia 
Olympic  games.  His  victory  is  celebrated  fay  nodaz 
in  the  10th  and  11th  Olympie  Odes.  Thsach^diaatpla- 
oea  hia  victory  in  the  74th  Olynqinad.  He  should  not 
be  confounded  with  Agesidamus  the  fcllier  ofChnmu- 
UB,  who  is  mentioned  m  the  Nemean  Odea  (1,  4> ;  9» 
98). 

AoeaiLloa,  I.  scm  of  Doryssna,  sixth  king  of  the 
Agid  line  of  Spaita,  excluding  Aristodemua,  accord- 
ing to  ApoUodimu,  iMgned  A  yearn,  and  died  888 
B.C.  Panaanias  makealiis  reign  a  short  one,  but  eon- 
tomporaiywiththelegislationofLycurgua.  {Paasan., 
3,  3,  8.— CftirioM,  FmL  Hdl.,  1,  p.  336.)~II.  Son  hw 
his  aeeond  wife,  Eupolia,  of  Ardudamna  II.,  ancceed- 
ed  his  faalf-brotlier,  Agia  II.,  a«  nineteenth  king  of  the 
Eurypontid  line ;  excluding,  on  the  ground  of  spurious 
birth,  and  by  the  interest  of  Lysander,  hia  nephew,  Le- 
o^hidea.  {Vid.  Leo^chides.)  His  reign  eztenda 
from  308  toSei  B.C.,bothiDclnnve;  du&igmost  of 
whidi  time  he  was,  in  Plotardi's  wovds,  good  as 
tboB^t  commander  and  king  of  all  Greece,"  and  was 
for  the  whole  of  it  grMtly  id^itified  with  his  country's 
deeds  and  fortunes.  poution  of  that  country, 

though  internally  weak,  waa  externally,  in  Greece, 
down  to  W4,  one  of  supiemaqr  acknowledged :  the 
onlyAeldofHsunbitioBwaaPusia;  from894to387, 
the  Corinthian  or  first  Theban  war,  one  of  supremacy 
aasaulted  i  in  887  that  snpremaey  was  restored  over 
Greecfe,  fai  the  peace  of  Antaltudaa,  by  the  aaciifice  of 
Asiatic  j>TOBpec!t8 ;  and  thus,  man  confined  and  more 
secure,  it  became  also  more  wanton.  After  378,  when 
Thebes  regained  her  freedom,  we  find  it  arain  assailed, 
anda^ain  for  one  moment  restored,  thon^  <n  a  lower 
level,  in  371 ;  tiien  overthrown  fbrevM  ^  Lenctra,  tho 
next  nine  ^ean  bein^  a  struggle  for  existence  amid 
dangers  within  and  wiUiout. 

Of  the  jouth  of  Apesilana  we  have  no  detail,  beyond 
the  tnentuMi  of  hb  mtimacy  with  Lyaander.  On  the 
throne,  whidi  he  ascended  about  the  age  of  forty,  we 
first  bear  of  him  in  the  suppresaion  of  Cinadon'a  con- 
i^raev.  In  hia  third  year  (396),  he  croaaed  into  Asia, 
and  after  a  riiwt  campugn,  and  a  winter  of  prnmati on, 
he  in  tiie  next  oveqwweicd  the  two  satrqw,  Tissapber- 
nes  and  Phamabania ;  'and  in  the  spring  of  394  was 
encamped  in  the  plain  of  Thebe,  preparing  to  advance 
into  the  heart  of  the  empire,  when  a  message  arrived 
to  summon  him  to  the  war  at  hmne.  He  ralmly  and 
prcnnpthr  obeyed,  expressing,  however,  to  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  and  doubtless  himself  indulflng,  hopes  of  a 
speedy  return.  Mardting  r^dly  by  Xerxes'  route,  he 
met  and  defeated  at  Coioneia  in  Bceotia  the  allied  for- 
ces. In  393  he  was  engaged  in  a  ravaging  iovaaioii 
of  A^otis ;  in  893  in  one  of  the  Corinthian  teiritoiy  ; 
in  391  he'rednced  the  Acamaniana  to  submission  ;  Imt 
in  the  remaining  years  the  war  he  is  not  meirikmed. 
In  the  Interval  of  peace,  we  find  lum  dedtning  die  coBfr- 
mand  in  Sparta's  a^^^ressioD  on  If antinaa;  butfaead- 
ing,  from  motives,  it  is  sud.  of  private  friesdsbip,  Uiat 
on  Phlins,  and  <nMnly  justifying  Fbcebidaa's  seixure  of 
the  Cadmeia.  Of  the  next  war,  the  first  two  years  he 
commanded  in  Boeotia,  more,  however,  to  the  Mieniy*a 

r*  t  in  point  of  experience  than  loaa  in  any  other ;  from 
five  remaining  he  was  vrithdrawn  by  severe  illness. 
In  the  congress  of  371  an  altercation  ia  recorded  be- 
tween him  and  Epaminondas ;  and  by  his  advice 
'Hiebes  vras  peremptorily  excluded  from  the  peace, 
and  orders  given  for  the  ^tel  campaign  of  Leuctra.  In 
879  we  find  him  engaged  in  an  embasBy  to  Mantinna, 
and  reaaanringthe  Sputans  by  an  invasion  of  Arcadia  ; 
and  in  369  to  nia  Am,  courage,  and  preaence  of  mind, 
is  to  be  ascribed  the  maintenance  of  the  onwalled  Spar- 
ta, amid  the  attat^  of  four  armies,  and  revolts  and 
oonsnndss  of  Hdots,  Poriced,  and  even 
finahy,  in  863,  he  led  hia  countrymen  into  Arcadia 
by  fettonate  information  was  enabled  to  retum  in  time 
to  prevent  die  surprise  of  Sparta,  and  waa,  it  beams. 
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lHBl,ifiiatMlleeMiiniaiider  at  the  battle  ofMaiUineia. 
TO  the  euaoing  winter  mast  probably  be  referred  hia 
codMify  to  the  coast  of  Ana,  and  negotiitiona  for  mon- 
ey with  tbe  revolted  aatr^n,  alluded  to  in  on  obscure 
pusage  of  Xraoi^n  (Agtttiaiu,  8,  26,  S7) ;  and,  in 
petfcaiBiiee,peni^»,  of  some  stipnlaLioa  then  made,  he 
cwed,  in  the  ffinii^  of  361,  with  a  body  of  Laeedc- 
iBiHiiaii  meicenariea,  into  Egypt.  Here,  after  di^Iay- 
tng  mocfa  of  his  ancient  skiQ,  he  died,  while  preparing 
bi  bis  voy«ge  borne,  in  the  winter  of  361-AO,  after  a 
hfo  of  above  ei^^  years,  and  a  leup  of  thirty^ight. 
His  body  was  Mnbataawi  in  wax,  and  ^lendidly  boned 
at  Sparu. 

Referring  to  oar  sketch  of  Spartan  iustory,  we  find 
Ageniaus  AininBr  nwst  in  its  mt  and  last  puiod,  as 
omiaeiiaDg  and  antrendering  a  glorious  career  in 
Ana,  and  w,  in  «xbrenM  age,  muntaining  hia  proatiate 
coDDtiy.   From  Coroneia  to  Lenctrawe  see  him  part- 
Ij  oD^iiployedt  at  times  yieUing  to  weak  motives,  at 
times  joming  in  wnnton  acts  of  public  injustice.  No 
one  of  Sparta's  great  defeats,  bat  some  other  bad  pol- 
icT,  belongs  to  him.   la  what  others  do,  we  miss  turn ; 
in  what  he  does,  we  miss  the  greatneu  and  consist an- 
cj-  beknging  to  onitf  of  ptupose  and  sob  cenmiand. 
No  doubt  M  WIS  hanpeied  at  home;  jperhapa,  too, 
fins  a  man  witlidruwn,  when  now  near  aStj,  man  his 
dioaen  career,  great  action  in  a  new  one  of  any  kind 
couid  not  be  kwked  for.    Plutarch  gives,  among  nu- 
menus  nonhthegniata,  his  letter  to  the  ephora  on  his 
lecaD :    We  have  nAieed  moat  of  Asia,  driven  back 
the  baibarisna,  umai  mxma  abundant  in  Ionia.  Bat 
Mnce  yon  bad  me,  according  to  the  decree,  come  home, 
1  shaU  fallow  my  letter,  may  periiqw  be  even  before  it. 
For  my  ceounand  is  not  mine,  but  my  coimtiy'a  and 
her  allies'.    And  a  eonmander  then  commands  truly 
according  to  iwfat  when  he  sees  hia  own  conmiander 
m  the  laws  ana  epbcwB,  or  others  holding  office  in  the 
rtate.*'   Also,  so  ezdamation  on  hearing  of  the  battle 
ofCorioCh:  •*  Alaa  fiif  Greece !  abe  baa  killed  enoajrii 
of  ber  eooe  to  have  conqneied  all  the  haibariana."  Of 
bia  cottra^,  temperance,  and  hardiness,  many  instan- 
ces arc  given :  to  these  he  added,  even  in  excess,  the 
Us9  Spartan  ipiaUties  of  kindness  and  tsndemess  as 
a.  &tber  and  a  friend.    Thus  we  have  the  stoiy  of  his 
ridii^  across  a  stick  wilb  his  children  ;  and,  to  gratify 
his  son's  aflection  fin  Qeonymna,  son  of  the  imlprit, 
he  s«««d  Sphodius  from  the  ^uniahment  due,  in  nght 
and  policy,  for  dIs  ineuraion  uto  Attics  in  87S.  So, 
tMrtheappointaBentofPisander.  (Kii  Pisander.)  A 
letter  of  ms  raas,  '*  If  Nicias  is  innocent,  acquit  him 
for  that ;  if  gaihy,  for  my  sake  ;  any  how,  acqoit  him." 
Fnxn  SjMitan  eopidity  and  dishonesty,  aiM  mostly, 
even  in  jmbfie  Gft^  fkom  ill  ftith,  his  character  is  dear. 
In  pemm  he  *ns  nnll,  mean-lotAing,  and  lame,  on 
which  last  giooed  ebjeetion  had  been  made  to  his  ac- 
ceswjii,  an  orade,  eariously  fulfilled,  having  warned 
Spaita  of  evils  awaiting  her  under  a  "  lame  sovereign- 
tr."   In  his  reign,  indeed,  her  Ml  took  place,  but  not 
thniugb  him.    Agesilaaa  himself  was  Sparta's  most 
p-rfectciliseo  and  most  eoosonunate  general;  inmai^ 
wxys,  petfaaps,  her  greateat  man.   (Xen.,  Hell.,  3, 3,  to 
!he  end ;  JgeMOaua—Diod.,  14,  IS.— Poim.,  3,  9,  10. 
—PbU.  and  C.  ffepeg,  is  Viia.—Pba.,  Apophthegm.) 
— Itl.  A  Greek  historian,  who  wrote  a  worit  on  the 
nriy  history  of  Ualy  ('IroAtxu),  fragments  of  which 
n  pvcaerved  in  Plutarch  (ParaUelOt  p.  S13)  and  Sto- 
bvns.    (PloriUe.,  9.  27,  64,  49,  66,  10,  ed.  Gaiaf 
IT  AbcotheT  of  Tbemistocles.  who  went  into  the  Per- 
WB  cMp,  and  stabbed  one  of  the  body-guazda  inrtrad 
of  Xcnea,  wiiom  be  intended  to  aaaaoinate,  but  knew 
Bcrt.   Vtm  being  anaigned  before  Xerxes,  be  thrust 
kia  baad  kso  the  fire,  and  informed  the  monarch  that 
sB  bis  eouBtzTmen  were  prepared  to  do  the  same.  Plu- 
SHrb  ates  tms  incideot  on  the  authority  of  Agathar- 
evades,  in  Ue  Farallds.   (Op.,  ed.  Seiake,  vol  7,  p. 
>  Iftbeetoiy  be  tnw,  it  dwm  the  souioe  whence 


the  Roman  fidile  of  Mnnns  Sewrola  was  iMfitiwed 
(Vid.  Agathaichides  11.) 

AoBsvoLia,  I.  king  of  Sparta,  the  twenty-first  of  the 
Agids  begiuning.with  Euiysthenes,  succeeded  his  fk- 
ther  Pausanias,  while  yet  s  minor,  in  B.C.  394,  and 
reigned  fourteen  years.  He  was  placed  under  tfao 
guardimslMp  of  Anstodemna,  Ma  nearest  of  kin.  He 
came  to  the  crown  just  ^>ont  the  time  that  the  conftd- 
eracy  (partly  brought  about  by  the  intiigam  of  the  Per- 
sian satrap  Titbrauates),  which  was  formed  by  Thebes, 
Athens,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  against  Sparta,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  recall  bis  colleague,  Agesilaas  11,,  from 
Asia ;  and  the  first  military  operation  of  his  reign  was 
the  expedition  to  Corinth,  where  the  forces  of  the  con- 
federates were  tBen  aaaembled.  l^ie  Spartan  army 
was  led  by  Ariatodemui,  and  gmned  a  ngnal  vietoiy 
over  the  allies.  (Xm.,  Hea.,  4,  S,  ^  9.)  Ifn  the  yea< 
B.C.  890,  Agesipolis,  who  had  now  reached  his  majwL 
ity,  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  an  army  for  the 
invasion  of  Argolis.  Having  procured  the  sanction  of 
the  OlyrafHC  aad  Delphic  gods  for  disregarding  any  at- 
temntwhich  tbeArgives  might  make  to  sti^his  march, 
muM  pretext  of  a  rttigious  truce,  he  earned  Uarava- 
gee  stiU  &itlier  than  Ageulaus  hod  done  in  B.C.  898  -, 
but,  as  be  suffered  the  aspect  of  the  victims  to  deter 
him  from  occupying  a  pennanent  post,  the  entedi- 
tion  yielded  no  fruit  but  the  plunder.  (Xen.,  Mill-, 
4,  7,  2-6.— Poas.,  3, 6,  8.)  In  B.C.  88&the  Spar- 
tuis,  seizing  upon  some  frivolous  pretexts,  sent  an  ex- ' 
pedition  agmnet  Mantinrie,  invrhich  Agesipolis  under- 
took the  command,  after  it  had  been  declined  by  Ages- 
ilaus.  In  this  expedition  the  ^tartans  were  assiBted 
by  Thebes,  and  in  a  battle  wUh  the  Mantineans,  E^>am- 
inondas  and  Pelopidas,  who  were  figfating  side  by  side, 
narrowly  esc^>ea  death.  Ha  Ux^  the  town  by  divert- 
ing the  river  Or^s,  so  as  to  lay  the  low  grounds  at  the 
foot  of  the  walls  under  water.  The  baMuents,  being 
made  of  unbaked  bricks,  were  unable  to  resist  the  ao- 
tion  of  the  water,  ^lawalla  soon  beoan  to  totter,  and 
the  Mantiueana  were  foraed  to  surreMer.  1%ey  were 
admitted  to  tenns  oh  eonditiwi  that  the  population 
should  be  dispersed  among  the  four  hamlets,  out  of 
which  it  had  been  collected  to  form  the  capital.  The 
democraUcal  leaders  were  pennitted  to  go  into  exile. 
(Xen.,  HeU.,  6,  2,  i  1-7.  —Pgua.,  8,  8,  *  6.—Dial., 
IS,  6,  &c.— Piu^.,  Peiep.,  4.— Aocr.,  Paneg.,  p.  67, 
a,  De  Pace,j>.  179,  e.) 

Eariy  in  B.C.  382,  an  embassy  came  to  Sparta  from 
the  cit^s  of  Acanthus  snd  Apwonia,  requesting  as- 
sistance against  the  Olyntbians,  who  were  endeavour, 
ing  to  compel  tiiem  to  join  their  confederacy.  The 
Spartans  granted  it,  but  were  not  at  first  very  success- 
After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Tdeotlaa  in  the 
second  cemptugn  (B.C.  381),  AgempoHatodttim  com- 
mand. He  set  out  in  361,  but  did  not  begin  opera- 
tions till  the  spring  of 880.  He  then  acted  with  great 
vigour,  and  took  Torone  by  storm ;  but  in  the  midst 
ofbis  successes  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  ear^ 
ried  him  off  in  seven  days.  He  died  at  Aphytis,  in 
the  pfounaula  of  Pallene.  His  body  waa  mmieieed 
in  lumey,  and  conveyed  home  to  j^jwita  for  buriaL 
Thou^  Age^pdis  did  not  share  the  ambitions  views 
of  fbraign  conquest  cherished  by  Agesilans,  bis  losa 
was  deeply  regretted  by  that  prince,  v»io  auems  to  have 
hod  a  sincere  regard  for  him.  (A'm.,  HeU.^  6, 3,  ^8-9, 
18-19.— i>uid.,  16,  ^.-—TkirhBall,  HiH.  of  Greece,  4, 
p.  406,  428,  &c. ;  6,  p.  5,  &c.,  20.>— H.  Son  of  Cle- 
omlv^as^was  the  S8d  king  of  the  Agidline.  Heaa- 
eendad  the  throne  B.C.  871,  and  lewned  one  year. 
(Peitf.,  8,  6,  ^  1.— Piixl.,  16,  60.)— III.  The  81st  of 
the  Ag^  line,  was  the  son  of  Age^sdis,  and  grandson 
of  Qeombrotus  II.  After  the  deaUi  of  Cleomenes  he 
was  elected  king  while  stiU  a  minor,  snd  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  uncle  Clemnenes.  (Polyh.,  4. 
36.)  He  was,  however,  soon  deposed  by  his  colleague 
Lyeargua,  after  the  death  of  Cleomenes- ^Veheartrf' 
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him  next  in  B.G.  195,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Lacedemonian  exiles,  who  joined  FlamininuH  in  his 
attack  upon  Nabia,  the  tyrant  of  Laeedcmon.  (lAv., 
34,  26.)  He  formed  one  of  an  embaasy  tent  about 
B.C.  183  to  Rome  b;  the  Lacednmonian  exiles,  and, 
widi  his  companiooe,  was  intercepted  by  pirates  and 
killed.  (Poh^.,M.ll.) 

AoBurrBATB.    Vid.  Agta  IV. 

AoEToR  {'Ay^Tup),  a  surname  civen  to  aeveral  gods : 
for  instance,  to  Jupiter  at  Lacedtemon  {Slod.,  &erm., 
43) :  the  name  Beetns  to  describe  Zeus  as  the  leader 
and  niter  of  men  ;  but  others  think  that  it  is  eynony- 
ntous  with  AgamemDon  {md.  Agamemnon) :  to  Apol- 
h  {Eurip.,  Med.,  436),  where,  however,  Eloisley  and 
oUwrs  prebr  Ayvntp  '■  to  Mercury,  *bo  conducts  the 
•ouls  of  men  to  the  bwrer  worid.  Under  this  name 
Mercury  had  a  Matoe  at  Megalopolis.   (Pans.,  6,  31, 

M)  .  .       ,  . 

AaoKNUfl  Urbicus,  a  writer  on  the  science  of  the 
Asmnensores.  {Diet,  of  Ant.,  p.  38.)  It  is  uneeitain 
when  he  lived ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  a  Chris- 
tian, and  it  is  not  improtmble,  from  some  expresnons 
wbidi  he  uses,  that  be  Uved  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
fimr^  century  of  our  era.  The  extant  works  escribed 
to  him  are:  "AggeniUrbiciinJuliumFrontinumCom- 
mcQtarius,"  a  commentary  upon  the  work  "  De  Agro- 
rum  Qualitate,"  which  ie  ascribed  to  Fnmtinus ;  "  In 
Julium  Prontinum  Commentariorum  Liber  secundus 
qui  Diax<^i^[Aoa  dicitur ;"  and  "  Commentarionun  de 
Utmtroraraiis  Amnim  I^ra  prior  et  alteia."  Hie 
last-named  woisNiebnhr  anppoaea  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Frontinus,  and  in  the  tune  of  Domitian,  since  the 
BU^or  speaks  of  "  pTsatantwdmiu  Domitianus  ;"  an 
expreeston  whidi  would  never  hare  been  applied  to 
this  tyrant  after  bis  death.  (Au(.  of. Borne,  vol.  3,  p. 
621.) 

AaoBAimu,  called  Xandbamsb  (Sov^en^uk')  bj  Di- 
odorru,  the  mlor  of  the  Gangaridn  and  naaii  in  India, 
was  waiA  to  be  the  son  of  a  barber,  whom  the  queen 
had  married.  Alexander  was  preparing  to  march 
aninst  him,  when  he  was  c<nnpelled  b^  his  soldiers, 
who  bad  become  tiled  of  the  war,  to  give  np  faitfaer 
eonquesU  in  India.  (Cur/.,  b,  2.—Dtod.,  17,  93,  94. 
— jlrrioB,  Aftab.,  5,  86,  6ui.—Plut.,  Alex.,  60.) 

AoUs  (^kylof),  I.  a  Greek  poet,  whose  name  was 
ibrmerly  written  Augias,  through  a  mistake  of  the  first 
editor  of  the  Excerpta  of  Proclus.  It  has  been  cor- 
rected by  Thiersch  m  the  Acta  Pkilol.  Motiac.,  2,  p. 
664,  from  the  Codex  Monacensis,  which  in  one  pas- 
sage has  Agias,  and  in  another  Hagias.  The  name 
itself  does  not  occur  in  earhr  Greek  writers,  unless  it 
be  supposed  that  Egiaa  or  He^as  ('Hy/cc)  in  Clemens 
Alexandriniis  {Strom.,  6,  p.  622)  and  Pausaniaa  (1, 
9,  $  I)  are  only  different  forms  of  the  same  name. 
He  was  a  native  of  Trazen,  and  the  time  at  which  he 
wrote  appears  to  have  been  about  the  year  B.C.  740. 
His  poem  was  celebrated  in  antiquity,  under  the  name 
of  NooTOt,  t.  e.f  the  history  of  the  return  of  the  Achcan 
hMoes  from  iWt  consisted  of  five  books.  The 
poem  began  with  the  cause  of  the  misfbitanea  which 
befell  the  Adusans  on  their  way  home  and  after  their 
arrival,  that  is,  vriUi  the  outrage  committed  upon  Cas- 
sandra and  the  Palladium ;  and  the  whole  poem  filled 
op  the  space  which  was  left  between  the  woric  of  the 
poet  An^us  and  the  Odyssey.  The  ancients  them- 
selves appear  to  have  been  uncertain  about  the  author 
of  this  poem,  fi»  they  refer  to  it  simply  by  dw  name 
of  Nevm,  and  when  Uiey  mention  tbe  anthor,  they 
only  call  him  6  roOr  Notrrotif  ypdipaf.  (Athm.,  7,  p. 
281.  —  PauM.,  10,  28,  H ;  SO,  ^  S ;  80,  4  S.  —  Apol- 
lod.,  8,  1,  $  6.  ~  Schol.  ad  Odyaa.,  4,  12.  —  Schtd.  ad 
ArUtopk.,  Equit.,  1332.  —  Lueutn,  De  Saltat.,  46.) 
Honce  some  writers  attributed  the  Jioaroi  to  Homer 
{Suid.,  a.  ff.  vwmti.  —  Anihoi.  PlaJtud.,  4,  SO),  while 
others  call  its  author  a  Colophonian.  {Eusieth.  ad 
Odj/tM.,  10, 118.)   Similar  poems,  and  with  the  tame 


title,  were  written  by  other  poets  also,  such  as  Eume- 
lus  of  Corinth  {Sckol.  ad  PtJid.,  01.,  13,  31),  Anticlet- 
dea  of  Athens  {Atkm.,  4,  p.  157 ;  9,  p.  466),  Cleide- 
mus  {At/un.,  13,  p.  60B),  and  I^simachus.  (Athen., 
4,y.lb8.—StAol.adAvoUon.Rhod.,l,fa8.)  Where 
the  NooToi  is  Dientionea  witiiout  a  name,  we  have  gen- 
erally to  understand  the  work  of  Amn, — II.  A  eomie 
writer.  (PoUiix,9, 36. — Meituke,  Hut.  Comic.  Grae., 
p.  404,  416.)  He  is  by  some  considered  as  the  same 
person  with  the  writer  of  the  'ApyoXud,  mentioned  be- 
low. Casaubon,  however,  in  his  remarks  on  Athens- 
UB,  thinks  that  this  is  an  error.  {Ad  Athen.,  3,  10,  p. 
169.)— in.  The  author  of  a  woA  on  Ai^olis  ^'ApyoAr 
iKu,  Atken.,  8,  p.  66,  C),  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
DercyluB.  Clem«is  of  Alexandrea  quotes  him  under 
tbe  name  of  Aigias  {Str&m.,  1,  p  S36),  which  is  writ- 
ten Agis  in  Eusebius,  who  has  also  given  Kericyius  in- 
correctly for  Dercylus.  {CoMaub.  ad  Atken.,  lib.  3, 
c.  10,  p.  169.)  He  is  called  A  fumaiKot  in  another 
passage  of  Atfaencus  (14,  p.  636,  f ),  but  the  musician 
may  another  person.— IV.  BroUier  of  Trsamenoa, 
the  renowned  seer  <^  the  Spartans,  who  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  PlatKa.  Both  of  these  were  of  the  race 
of  the  lamide,  and  received  the  right  of  citizenship  at 
Sparta.  Another  Agias,  son  of  Agelochus,  grandson 
of  Tisamenus,  was  the  seer  of  Lysander,  anu  predict- 
ed the  victory  of  that  commander  over  the  Athenians 
at  .£gospotami.  {Patu.,  3,  11,  ^  6,  6.)— V.  Tbe  Ar- 
cadian, one  of  the  Grecian  commanders  in  tbe  amry 
of  Cyras  tbe  Younger,  when  be  xoarehed  wainst  his 
brother  Aitaxerxea.  He  was  entrapped,  akmg  with 
the  other  Grecian  leaders,  by  Tissaphemes,  and  put 
to  death  by  that  treacherous  satrap,  together  with  his 
fellow-oflicert.  Xenophon  praises  his  courage  and 
fidelity.  {Atui.,  2,  5,  31 ;  3,  6,  80.) 
AoiATis.    Vid.  Affis  IV. 

AoiD^  or  Euiystbenida,  deaeendanti  of  Agis,  king 
of  Spaita  and  son  of  Eurysthenes.  This  femily  sha- 
red the  throne  of  Lacedsmon  along  with  the  Proclids, 
or,  as  they  were  more  commonly  called,  the  Euiypon- 
tide.  According  to  Pausanias,  the  line  of  Agidc 
became  extinct  in  the  person  of  Leomdaa,  son  of  Cle- 
omenes.    {Pauaan.,  3,  2. — Id.,  3,  6. — Id.,  3,  7.) 

AoiNNVH  or  AoiNuv,  also  written  Agennvm  (ffie- 
roH.,  Dt  Scri^.  EecUa.  in  Sttbadio,  al.  Phabadi^),  a 
city  of  the  Nitiobriges,  who  were  the  same  as  the  Agiiw 
nenses,  in  Gallia  Aquitania.  It  lay  on  the  river  Ga- 
ronne, between  Finei  and  Exciaum.  {Ptd.,  /ftn.,  p. 
461.  — TaA.  PnU.  Segm.,  l.  —  Auaon.,  Ep.,  24,  79.) 
There  was  a  road  leading  fivm  this  dty  to  Laclitra, 
which  was  situated  at  the  distance  of  16  miles,  men- 
tioned in  the  Liner.  Antmini,  for  an  account  of  which 
consult  the  remarks  of  Ckavdnc  de  CrasaiuM,  1. 1.,  p. 
393.  Numerous  remains  of  andent  worits  of  an,  in- 
scriptions, &c.,  have  been  found  at  this  place,  which 
are  described  in  a  dissertation  published  in  the  itfe- 
moiret  de  la  Socicte  Royale  dca  Anliq.  de  France,  torn. 

2,  p.  368.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Jos.  Scaligcr,  who 
has  written  about  it  in  his  Lect.  Atiaon.,  I.  3,  c.  10. 

Aois  ('A^ff),  I.  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Eurysthenes, 
began  to  reign,  it  is  said,  about  B.C.  1033.  (MUller, 
Dm-.,  vol.  S,  p.  61 1,  transl.)  According  to  Eusebius 
{Chron.,  1,  p.  166),  he  reified  only  one  year ;  accord- 
ing to  ApoUodorus.  as  it  appears,  about  31  years.  Du- 
ring the  reign  of  Eurysthenes,  the  conquered  people 
were  admitted  to  an  equality  of  political  rights  with 
the  Dorians.  Agis  deprived  them  of  these,  and  redu- 
ced them  to  the  condition  of  subjects  to  the  Spartans. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Helos  attempted  to 
shake  off  the  yoke,  but  they  were  subdued,  and  gave 
rise  and  name  to  the  dass  called  Helots.  {Ephor.  ap. 
Strab.,  8, 364.)  To  his  reign  was  referred  the  colony 
which  went  to  Crete  under  Pollis  and  Delphus.  (  Ca- 
non., Ifarr.,  36.)  From  him  the  kings  of  that  line 
were  called 'A j'ufaf.  Hie  colleague  was  Sous.  (Poum., 

3,  8,  4  1.)— II.  The  17th  of  the  Eurypontid  line  (be- 
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^muBg  wkh  PioclesX  mcceeded  his  father  Archida- 
mna  B.C.  437,  and  re^ed  a  little  more  than  28  years. 
In  the  saminer  of  B.C.  426,  he  led  aa  army  of  Pelo- 
pMnaauis  and  their  alliea  aa  &r  aa  the  isttunus,  with 
the  ioteotiaBafmTaduiff  Attica;  bat  they  were  deterred 
fiom  advaaang  fitfthei  oy  a  itueesaion  of  earthquake! 
iriiidLhappeoBdwhen  ttiey  had  got  so  far.  {T/tucifd., 
X  89.)  in  ^  string  of  the  following  year  he  lea  an 
umy  into  Attica,  but  quitted  it  fifteen  days  after  he 
hadeoleradiL  (Thuc^d.,  4,  2,  6.)  In  B.C.419,the 
Argiras,  at  the  iostigation  of  Alcibisdes,  attacked  Epi- 
datinu ;  and  Apa,  with  the  whole  force  of  Lacetue- 
moD,  set  out  at  the  same  time,  and  marched  to  the 
finntier  city,  Leuctra.  No  one,  Thuanrdidea  tells  us, 
knew  the  ptupose  of  tlus  expedition.  It  was  probably 
to  make  a  divenion  in  &vour  of  Epidaunu.  {Thirl- 
waU,  toL  3,  p.  343.)  At  Leuctra  the  aspect  of  the 
Mcrifiees  deterred  him  from  proceeding.  He  therefore 
led  ku  tioopa  and  sent  round  notice  to  the  alhes 

to  be  madj  fiw  u  expedition  at  the  end  of  the  sacred 
asath  of  the  Ctanean  festival  -,  and  when  the  Argivee 
npeated  thor  attack  on  Epidaums,  the  Spartans  again 
■aidied  to  the  frontier  town,  Carye,  and  again  tunied 
hKk,  professedly  on  account  of  the  aspect  of  the  vic- 
liois.    In  the  nuddle  of  the  fcdlowing  summer  (B.C. 
41d>,  the  Ejwdaariane  being  still  hard  |>reBsed  by  the 
Aisives,  the  Lacwlgmonians,  with  their  whole  force 
aaa  some  allies,  under  the  command  of  Agis,  invaded 
Axgolis.   By  a  skilful  nuuusuTre,  he  succeeded  in  in- 
teos^liiig  the  Arnves,  and  posted  his  aim^  advanta- 
geooaly  between  uuhb  and  the  city.   But  jurt  as  the 
b^tle  was  aboot  to  begin,  Thrasyllus,  one  of  the  Ar- 
g>*e  senexals,  and  Aleiphron  came  to  Agis,  and  pre- 
▼ailed  on  lum  to  cmclude  a  truce  for  tour  months. 
Agis,  without  disclosing  luA  motives,  drew  off  his  army. 
On  his  ntani  he  was  severely  censured  £>r  having  thus 
IfaiDira  Awmj  the  ofiportonitj'  of  teduclng  Ar^os,  eape- 
ctally  a*  the  Aigives  had  aeiied  the  opportunity  afford- 
ed    his  lelnm,  and  taken  Orchomenos.   It  was  pro- 
posed to  poll  down  his  house,  and  inflict  on  him  a  fine 
el  100,000  dracbnuB.    But,  on  his  earnest  entreaty, 
they  ooat«ited  themselves  with  appointing  a  counul 
a(  war,  consisting  of  10  Spartans,  without  whom  he 
was  not  to  lead  an  army  oat  of  the  dty.  (7%u^d., 
5^  U.  57,  dec.)   Shortly  afterward  they  received  in- 
tdhgence  from  Tegea,  that,  if  not  promptly  succoured, 
the  party  favoor^e  to  Sparta  ui  that  city  would  be 
eao^dled  to  give  way.    The  Spartans  immediately 
sent  tfanr  whole  Ibrce  mider  the  command  of  A^b. 
He  leatorad  tnnquillity  at  Tegea,  and  then  marcoed 
to  Mantmda.       turning  the  waters  so  as  to  fiood 
tile  laods  of  JHananeia,  he  succeeded  in  drawing  the 
annj  of  the  Mantineana  and  Athenians  down  to  the 
Itvel  grcKiod.   A  battle  ensued,  in  wluch  the  Spartans 
w«nB  victonoos.    This  was  one  of  the  "imtuhgrrrtnnt 
hmhrs  ever  fcn^t  between  Grecian  states.  (T%ucyd., 
5,  71-73.)    In  B.C.  417,  when  news  roacfaei  Sparta 
of  the  counter-revolution  at  Argoe,  in  which  the  oli/ 
pretucal  and  Spartan  faction  was  overthrown,  an  aimy 
was  sent  there  under  Agis.   He  was  unable  to  restore 
the  defeated  party,  bat  be  destroyed  the  long  walla 
^udt  the  Amms  had  begun  to  carry  down  to  toe  sea, 
aid  took  Hym.   (T&ticyd.,  S,  83.)   In  the  spring  of 
j.C  413,  Agis  entered  Attica  with  a  Peloponnesian 
and  fbitified  Deceleia,  a  steep  eminence  about 
li  aulee  oortheast  of  Athens  {Thaa/d.,  7,  19,  37); 
ad  is  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  after  the  news  of 
dK  liM^Miiie  &te  of  the  Siolian  expe^tion  bad  leachr 
ed  Gnece,  he  marched  northward  to  levy  contributions 
tlkeaBice  of  Spaita,  for  the  jmrpose  of  constructing 
~-  fleet   While  at  Decelraa  he  acted  in  a  great  meas- 
ore  iadefCTdently  of  the  Spartan  government,  and 
recemd  anbaasiea  as  well  from  the  disafiected  al- 
ies  of  the  Atbemans  as  from  the  B<xotiana  and  other 
iSses  91  Sputa.   (Tbuofd.,  S,  3,  6.)   He  seema  to 
k»veieauuked  at  Deceleia  till  the  end  of  the  Pelopon- 


nesian war. 


In  41\,  during  the  administration  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  op 
Athens  ilself.    (Tkucyd.,  8,  71.)    In  B.C.  401,  the 
command  of  the  war  against  EUs  was  intrusted  to 
Agis,  who  in  the  third  year  compelled  the  Eleans  to  sue 
for  peace.    As  he  was  returning  from  Delphi,  wiitbei 
he  had  gone  to  consecrate  a  teiUh  of  the  spoil,  he  fd] 
sick  at  Henea  in  Arcadia,  and  died  in  the  course  of  4' 
few  days  after  he  reached  Sparta.    (Xen.,  HcU.,  3, 3, 
^  31,  &c.  ;  3,  $  1-4.)    He  left  a  son,  LeotychidM, 
who,  however,  was  excluded  from  the  throne,  as  tiiere 
was  some  suspicion  with  regard  to  his  Intimacy. 
While  Alcibiades  was  at  Sparta  he  made  Agis  Ins  im> 
placable  enemj^.   Later  writers  {JuMUn,^6,  3. — PhU., 
Alab.,  33)  assign  as  a  reason,  that  tiie  latter  suspect- 
ed him  of  having  dishonoured  his  queen  Ilmea.  It 
was  probably  at  the  suggestion  of  Agts  that  onJers 
were  sent  out  to  Astyochus  to  put  him  to  death.  AI- 
dbiades,  however,  received  timely  notice  (according  to 
some  accounts,  from  Timna  herself),  and  k^  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  Spartans.   ( Thu^,  8,  IS,  46.— 
Plut.t  Lytand.,  Z2.—AgaU.,  3.)— IIlT The  eldest  son 
of  ATchiaam4s  III.,  was  the  20th  king  of  the  Eurypon- 
tid  line.    His  reign  was  short,  but  eventful.    He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  B.C.  338.    In  B.C.  333,  we  find 
him  goin^  vrith  a  single  trireme  to  the  Persian  com- 
manws  m  the  .lEgean,  Phamabazus  and  Autophrad»> 
tes^  to  request  money  and  an  annament  for  carrying 
on  hostile  operations  against  Alexander  in  Greece. 
They  gave  him  30  talents  and  10  triremes.   The  news 
of  the  oattle  of  IsBus,  however,  put  a  chedt  upon  th^ 
pluis.    He  sent  the  galleys  to  his  brother  Ageulaus, 
with  instructions  to  sail  with  them  to  Crete,  that  he 
might  secure  that  island  for  the  Spartan  interest.  In 
this  he  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  have  succeeded. 
Two  years  afterwani  (B.C.  331),  the  Greek  states 
which  were  leagued  together  against  Alexander  seized 
the  opportunity  of  the  usaster  of  Zopyrion  and  the  re- 
volt of  tlte  Thracians,  to  dedore  war  against  Macedo- 
nia.  Agis  was  invested  with  the  command,  and  with 
the  Lacedemonian  troops,  and  a  body  of  8000  Greek 
mercenaries,  who  had  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Is- 
sue, gained  a  decisive  victoiy  over  a  Macedonian  army 
under  Corragus.  Havins  been  joined  by  the  other  for- 
ces of  the  l^goe,  he  l^d  siege  to  Me^opolis.  The 
city  held  out  till  Antipater  came  to  its  reUef,  when  a 
battle  ensued,  in  which  Agis  was  defeated  and  killed. 
It  happened  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Arbela. 
(Arrian,  2,  13.  — Diod.,  16,  63,  68;  17,  62.-~Msck. 
c.  Cteaipk.,  p.  77.— Cur*.,  6,  l.—JutHn,  13,  1.)— IV. 
The  elder  son  ofEodamidas  II.,  was  Uie  34Ui  king  of 
the  Eurypontid  line.   He  euecMded  his  father  in  B.G. 
344,  and  reigned  four  years.    In  B.C.  343,  after  the 
liberation  of  Corinth  by  Aratus,  the  g«n«al  of  the 
Ac^on  league,  Agis  led  an  army  against  him,  but  was 
df^ated.   ( Ptuit.,  2,  8,  ^  4. )   I^e  interest  of  his 
.«eign,  however,  is  derived  from  events  of  a  different 
kind.    Through  the  influx  of  wealth  and  luxury,  with 
their  concomitant  vices,  the  Spartans  had  greatly  de- 
generated from  the  ancient  simplicity  and  severi^  of 
manners.   Not  above  700  families  of  the  genuine 
Spartan  stock  remained,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
innovation  introduced  by  Epitadeus,  who  procured  a 
repeal  of  the  law  wluch  secured  to  every  Spartan  head 
of^ a  family  an  equal  portion  of  land,  the  landed  prop- 
erty bad  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  fbw  indiTiduals,  of 
whom  a  great  number  were  females,  so  that  not  above 
100  Spartan  Sunilies  possessed  estates,  while  the  poor 
were  burdened  with  debt.  Agis,  who  firom  bis  earliest 
youth  had  shown  his  attachment  to  the  andent  disci- 
pUne,  undertook  to  reform  these  abuses,  and  re-estab- 
lish the  institutions  of  Lycurgus.    For  this  end  he  de- 
termined to  lay  before  the  Spartan  senate  a  propositi<ai 
ibrthe  abolition  of  all  debts  and  a  new  partition  of  the 
lands.    Anc^r  part  of  his  plan  was  to  give  landed 
OBt^ea  to  the  PciitEcL   His  schemes  were  wannly 
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seconded  by  the  poorer  duiee  and  tiie  young  men, 
and  u  atrenuousl^  oppoaed  by  the  wealthy.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  gaining  over  three  veiy  inflnen- 
tial  persons — fais  uncw  AeesilauB  (a  man  of  large  prop- 
erty, bat  who,  being  deeplT  inToWed  in  debt,  hoped  to 
profit  by  the  innovations  of  Agis),  Lysander,  and  Man- 
drocleides.  Having  procured  Lysander  to  be  elected 
one  of  the  eiAors,  he  laid  his  plane  before  the  senate. 
He  proposed  that  the  Spartan  territoiT  ihoiild  be  divi- 
ded  htto  two  portions,  one  to  consist  ef  4fi0&  equal 
to  be  divided  among  the  Spartans,  whbse-  ranks 
were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  admiasion  of  Ae  most  te- 
spectable  of  the  Perioed  and  strangers.;  the  other  to 
contain  15,000  equal  kts,  to  be  tuvided  among  the 
Perioed.  The  senate  could  not,  at  first,  come  to  a  de- 
dsion  on  the  matter.  Lysander,  tbeieiEbre,  OHivoked 
the  atKmbly  of  the  people,  to  whom  Ag»  submitted 
hie  measure,  and  offtnred  to  nudte  the  first  aaerifice,  by 
giving  up  his  lands  and  raoney^  tdlfaig  them  that  hu 
motfier  and  grandmother,  whowerepoesesaedef  great 
wealth,  with  all  his  rriationa  and  friends,  would  fUlow 
hisexami^.  Hia  generoBity  drew  down  the  applauses 
ofthemuhitnde.  The  oppMite  party,  howewOT,  head- 
ed fay  LeoudaSr  the  other  king,  irbio  bad  finmed  his 
habits  at  the  luxurioQB'Caurt  of  SdeocuB,  king  of  Syria, 
got  the  senate  to  rejeet  the  measure,  though  only  by 
one  vote.  A^  now  determined  to  rid  himself  of  he- 
omdaa.  Lysander,  accordingly,  accused  him  of  having 
violated  the  laws  by  manying  a  stranger  and  living  in 
a  foreign  land.  I^onidaa  waa  depoaed,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son-in-law,  Cleombrotus,  who  co-opera- 
tad  with  Aps.  Soon  afterward,  however,  Lyaai^r's 
term  of  omB»  expired,  and  the  ephora  of  the  following 
year  were  opposed  to  Agis,  and  derated  to  restore 
Leonidaa.  They  brought  an  accusation  against  Ly- 
sander and  Mandrocleiaes,  of  attempting  to  violate  the 
laws.  Alarmed  at  the  torn  events  were  taking,  the 
two  latter  {HOTBiled  on  the  kings  to  depose  the  ephors 
force,  and  sppcnnt  others  in  ttteir  room.  Leonidaa, 
vniD  had  retonied  to  the  dty,  fled  to  Teges,  and  in  his 
Sight  waa  protected  by  Agie  from  the  violence  medi- 
tated against  him  by  AgesilBua.  The  selfish  avarice 
of  the  latter  frastrated  me  plans  of  Agis,  when  there 
now  seemed  nothing  to  oppose  the  execution  .of  them. 
He  persuaded  his  n^diew  and  Lysander  that  the  most 
e&ctual  way  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  wealthy  to 
the  distribution  of  their  lands,  would  be  to  begin  by 
cancelling  the  debts.  Accordingly,  all  bonds,  registers, 
and  securities  were  piled  np  in  ue  market-place  and 
burned.  Agesilsna,  having  secured  his  own  ends, 
contrived  variona  pretexts  for  delaying  the  division  ef 
the  lands.  Meamrbilev  the  Acfasans  applied  to  Sparta 
for  assistance  agsfaist  ^  .jEtoBans.  AffM  waa  accoid- 
ingty  sent  at  th*  bead  of  an  army.  The  cautions  move- 
ments of  Aratus  gave  Agis  no  opportunity  of  distin- 
gnishing  himself  in  action,  but  he  gained  great  credit 
By  the  excellent  discipline  he  preserved  among  his 
troops.  During  his  absence  Agesilaus  so  incens^  the 
poorer  classes  by  his  insolent  conduct  and  the  contin- 
ued postponement  of  the  division  of  the  lands,  that  they 
made  no  opposition  when  the  enemies  of  Agis  openly 
broDj^  hadt  Leonidas  and  set  him  on  tSe  tlmme. 
Agis  and  Cleombrotus  fied  for  sanetuaxy,  ^e  fimner 
to  the  temple  of  Athene  Cbaldoecus,  the  latter  to  the 
temple  of  Poseidon.  Cleombrotus  was  sufiered  to  go 
into  exile.  Agis  was  entrapped  by  some  treacherous 
friends  and  thrown  into  prison.  iJeonidas  immediate- 
ly came  with  a  hand  of  mercenaries,  and  secured  the 
prison  wilhont,  while  the  e^on  entered  it,  and  went 
dnonghthemodnryofatn^.  When  asked  if  hedid 
not  repent  of  what  he  had  attempted,  Agis  replied  that 
he  should  never  repent  of  so  glorious  a  design,  even  in 
the  face  of  death.  He  was  condemned,  and  precipi- 
tately executed,  the  ephors  fearing  a  rescue,  as  a  great 
'joneoursa  of  peopto  bad  assembwd  round  the  prison 
7ates.  observing  that  one  of  his  execotioners 


was  moved  to  tears,  said,  "  Weep  not  fot  me :  nl^ae- 
tag  as  I  do,  nnjustly,  I  am  in  a  hapjuer  case  than  my 
nraiderera."  His  mother,  Ageustrate,  and  his  granJ- 
m other,  were  strangled  on  his  body.  Agis  was  the 
first  king  of  Sparta  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the 
ej^rs.  Pansanias,  who,  however,  is  undoabtediy 
wroi^,  says  (8, 10,  ^  4 ;  S7,  ^  9)  that  he  fell  in  battle. 
His  widow,  Agiatis,  was  fbidbly  married  by  Leonidas 
to  his  son,  Cleomenes,  hot,  nevertheless,  Uiey  enter- 
tained tor  each  other  a  mutual  affection  and  eeteem. 
{PhUarch,  Agis,  Cltomena,  Aratut.  —  Pons.,  7,  7,  4 
S.) — V.  A  Gre^  poet,  a  native  of  Argoe,  and  a  con. 
tenmorary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whom  he  accompa- 
nied on  his  Asiatic  expedition.  Cartius  <8,  6),  as  well 
OS  Anion  (AntA-t  4,  B)  and  Hutaich  (Dg  aiulat.  et 
amie.  tfiterm.,  p.  60),  describe  bim  aa  one  of  the  bueat 
flttterers  of  the  king.  Curtins  calls  him  **pmmnttt- 
rum  caiminum  post  Chcerilum  conditor,"  which  prob- 
ably refers  rather  to  their  flattering  character  than  to 
their  worth  as  poetry.  The  Greek  Anthology  <6, 163) 
contains  an  epigram,  which  is  probably  the  woik  of 
this  flatterer.  {Jacoba,  AiUhol.,  8,  p.  636. — Zimmer- 
mtam,  Zeitackrift  fur  die  Alterth.,  1841,  p.  164.) 

Atbensns  (13,  p.  616)  mentions  one  Agis  as  the 
author  of  a  woik  on  the  art  of  cooking  {i^/ajprvruca). 

AoiiiKBi.,  a  district  of  Ethiopia,  the  most  sonthem 
with  which  the  andents  were  acquainted.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  correspbnd  to  Asben  in  Nigritia.  (Biteht^ 
uitd  MoUeVt  Worlerb.  der  Geogr.,  ».  v.)  It  is  some- 
times written  Agisymba, 

AoLAU,  L  one  of  the  Graces,  called  sometimes  Pas. 
iphae.  {Pmaan.y  9,  SO.— Ful.  Cbaiites.}— IL  Danvb- 
ter  of  Thespius,  and  mother,  by  Hercules,  of  Antiam- 
(ilpoUod.,  BHHtoth.,  3,  7.  8.)— HI,  The  wife  of  King 
Charopus,  and  mother  of  Nireua,  who  came  with  three 
vessels  and  a  nnall  band  of  followers  from  the  ieland 
of  Syme  against  Troy.  {Horn.,  JL,  2,  671. — Dnd. 
Sie.,  6,  S3.]  Homer  says  nothing  &rther  about  him 
than  that  he  was  the  most  beantiiul  man  in  the  Gre- 
cian army  after  Ad)illes<*tf.Nireas);  his  story,  how- 
ever, was  related  at  length  in  the  Cyclic  bards.  (  Vid. 
Ha/nH  Atmot.  ad  Hem.,  B.,  3,  671-S.)  Ludan  has 
ironically  represented  hhn  as  contesting  the  pshn  of 
personal  beauty  with  Then  ilea  in  the  lower  world. 
{Dial.  Mart.,  36.) 

AoLjt  opHnn  ('AyXao^^),  one  ef  the  Sirais.  (Fid. 
Sirenes.) 

AoLAONlcE,  a  Thessalian  f^ale,  who  prided  her- 
self <m  her  skill  in  predicting  eclipses,  dec.  She  boast- 
ed even  of  her  power  to  draw  doirn  the  moon  to  earth. 
Hence  the  Greek  adage,  ri)v  atk^vrpi  nanisv^,  "She 
dTowt  down  the  moon,"  applied  to  a  boastful  person. 
(£ra«m.  ChU.,  col.  868.) 

AolaSphon,  I.  a  painter  of  the  isle  of  Tbasos,  who 
flourished  in  the  70th  01yin]nad,  600  B.C.  He  w» 
the  Cftther  and  master  of  Polygnotas  and  Aristophon. 
Quintilian  (13, 10)  speaks  of  nis  style  in  common  with 
that  of  P<^ygnotns,  as  indicating,  by  its  simplicity  of 
eolooringrthe  early  stages  of  the  art,  and  yet  beingpre^ 
erable,  by  its  air  of  nature  and  truth,  to  the  efforts  of 
the  great  marters  that  succeeded. — ^11.  A  sen  of  Aria- 
tophon,  and  gmndson  of  tin  preceding,  alsodistingiiiBli- 
ed  as  a  painter.  He  cdebn^d,  by  his  laodnetions,  diA 
victories  of  Aldbiades.   {SiUig,  Diet.  Art,  *.  e.) 

AetAntos.    Yid.  Agianlos. 

AoLAOs,  a  native  of  Psophis,  and  the  poorest  mart 
in  all  Arcadia,  but  still  pronounced,  by  the  Delphic  or- 
acle, a  happier  man  ttun  Gvses,  mmarch  of^  livdia.. 
(V«i.  Mai,  7,  1.)  " 

AoHi,  or  Hagna,  a  female  in  the  time  of  Horae«, 
who,  thongh  trcniUed  with  a  pdypos  in  the  nose,  and 
having  her  visage,  fai  coneeqoenoe,  greatly  deformed, 
yet  fimnd,  on  this  very  account,  an  aihnirer  in  one  Bal— 
binns.  The  commentators  make  her  to  have  been  a. 
freed*woinan  and  a  native  of  Greece.  (Horct.f  Sam.— 
1.3,40.) 
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Asim^B,  an  AthanitD  Tiigtii,  who  diagnind  lier 
MX  to  lean  nadieiiie,  it  being  oidained  by  the  Athe- 
man  Inn,  that  no  Blave  or  female  shoukl  team  the  heal- 
iag  ait  She  was  tao^  by  Hteropbihu  the  art  of  mid- 
wurny ,  and  when  emtrfoyeo,  ^waya  discovered  hei  sex 
to  her  potientB.  Thii  broaght  her  into  so  much  prac- 
tiee,  that  the  Bialee  of  her  profesaion,  who  were  now 
out  of  employment,  acciued  her  before  the  Azeopagiu 
of  coRupt  coodnct,  "  ^uod  dtcerail  emm  gl^ntm  mm, 
<t  eotn^tonmecniM,  tt  iUa*  nmiUfirt  imiealht^eai." 
Agmfiee  waa  about  to  be  condemned,  when  abe  difl- 
emred  her  aex  to  the  judgea.  A  law  wu  inmedi- 
•tetypaned  antborizing  all  fieebom  women  to  leam 
the  hnlbv  art.    {Ify^,  Fab.,  874.) 

Aovoir,  I.  aoa  of  mciaa,  waa  present  at  the  taking  of 
Samoa  by  Perides,  having  Inonghtreinfincementaaom 
Alfaena.  Affeer  the  Peloponneaian  war  had  broken  ottt, 
he  aodCSeopompiM,  bo^  odleagaea  of  Pttriclea,  were 
dnpatrbed  with  the  foreea  whwh  the  iaat-znentioned 
comaiander  had  ptenoiudy  led,  to  aid  in  the  reduction 
of  Potidaa.  Hie  expedition  waa  fimatrated,  however, 
bj  nckneas  among  the  troc^  A^on  was  alao  the 
foaoderof  Amphipofia;  but  the  citiMnB  of  that  place, 
fagetfol  of  past  aervicea,  opened  tlidr  galea  to  Bnai- 
dtt,  Ae  Spartan  general,  and  when  the  body  of  thiaenii- 
mander  was  aidwequently  interred  within  Amj^^wKa, 
ttwy  threw  down  eveiy  memorial  of  Agnon.  (Tmcyd., 
1. 117  — U.,  «,  Se.}— 11.  -  Yid.  Sui^ement. 

AemHiDBS.  an  orator,  and  popular  leader  at  Athens, 
who  aecoaed  nodon  of  treason  for  not  having  opposed 
with  more  activi^  the  movements  of  Nieanor.  After 
the  death  trf  Fboeion,  and  when  the  ^et^e,  repeating 
of  thBceondncttowaida  bim,weredoDigeverytiiingto 
memory,  Agnooides  auflisred  eantal  jmn- 
UbmoA,  fay  a  decree  passed  for  that  speciaf  purpose. 
<K«*.,  ru.  Phoc.,  c.  33,  88.) 

AaottALii  and  Aoom^,  a  festival  at  Rome  in  hon- 
our of  Janus,  celebrated  on  the  ninth  of  January,  the 
30th  of  May,  and  the  10th  of  December.  (Vid.  Dic- 
tiaoaiy  of  AirtiquMea.) 

Aoonus  {'AyuvfofX  *  annuune  or  e^thet  of  aever- 
al  gods.  .£sdiylas  {Agam.,  61S)  and  Sophocles 
{TVaei.,  36)  use  it  of  ApoUo  and  Jupiter,  and  appa- 
rerAly  hi  the  sense  of  betpers  in  straggles  and  contests. 
But  it  espetnaMy  used  as  a  surname  of  Mercu- 

ry, who  ^eades  over  ali  kinds  of  aolonn  conteets. 

AsSns  CafrolIni,  oonteata  instibttad  by  Domttian 
mhmoai  of  Ji^erCapittrfinna,  and  cetemtod  every 
fifth  year  on  tu  Capitoline  Hill.  Al'ouidillg  to  Sne- 
tonns  (Dmait,  4),  thinr  were  of  athreeftid  (£aractei : 
mamai,  wiitk  induded  poetic  eonteata,  equestrian, 
and  ^ymnaatir.  Piixea  were  awarded  also  for  the  beet 
specimens  of  Greek  and  Latin  prose  composition. 
Cesoorinits  isfanna  ds,  that  they  were  instituted  in 
the  Cwelftfa  oonaoldiip  of  Douutian  and  Dolabeila 
(A.U-C.  839).  h  WW  at  these  oouteata  that  the  poet 
Statins  waa  defeated.  (Cms.,  e.  18.— CrMwa,  ad 
&iet.,  t.  c.)  Games  siniBar  to  these  had  been  pie- 
vifmafy  inatitiited  by  Nero.   {Swt.,  Ner.,  IS.) 

AvoaacBTTiTa,  a  statuary  of  I^ros,  and  the  ^vonrite 
popii  of  Phidias,  who,  accxnding  to  Pliny  (86, 6),  car- 
Bed  his  rttWimmt  ao  fer  aa  even  to  have  inscribed  on 
soBvof  h>a  ownwoifcs  ibe  name  of  hia  yoong  dis^e. 
The  aamff  writer  infoimans,  that  Agoiacritoacoirtwid- 
cd  vrith  Aleamenea,  another  pupil  of  Phidiaa,  and  a 
native  of  Athens,  in  making  a  statue  of  Venus,  and  had 
Oe  uwmifieation  to  see  hia  rival  crowned  as  victorioue, 
m  eensetiiieiMe  of  the  prejudice  of  the  Athenians  in  hr 
vewefthieireomitiyman.  Pull  ofreaentmeot,  he  sold 
hai  MiM  to  the  infaabit«Btfa  of  Rhamnua,  a  bonug h 
■f  .Utte*,  OB  eanditino  that  it  dunM  never  te-eoter 
w'llaa  Iba  walle  of  Athena.  Pliny  adds,  tiiatAgeraeri- 
TniaMMillhia  atatue  Nemema,  and  that  Varro  regarded 
it  as  the  finest  specimen  of  Amlptnre  that  he  hu  ever 
am.  P&nsanins  (I,  83)  ^es  an  entirely  different 
■ODsoaC;  fiiE,  without  mentioDing  the  name  of  Agorae- 


ritua,  he  saya  that  the  atatue  of  the  Bhaumuaian  If  em- 
eais  was  the  woik  of  Fhi^aa.  Strabo,  again,  Hffen 
from  both  Pliny  and  Pauaanias,  for  he  ase^ts  that  the 
celebrated  atatne  in  question  was  ascribed  to  both  AgO" 
racritos  and  IModotua  (the  latter  of  whom  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  other  pasaage),  and  that  it  was  not  at  all 
inferior  to  the  woika  of  Phidiaa.  {Strai.,  S9Q.)  Itia 
difficult  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  statements.  Pee- 
hapa  the  atatne  was  by  Phidiaa,  and  the  name  of  his 
&voarite  pupil  was  inacribed  upon  it  the  arttit 
Equally  difficult  is  it  to  c<morive  bow  a  statue  of  Ye- 
nns  coald  be  so  modified  as  to  be  transformed  into  one 
of  the  goddesB  of  Vengeance,  for  such  was  Nemeais. 
Sillig  nideavoaia  to  ezplun  this,  but  with  litUe  sue- 
oess.   (Dtci.  Art.,  a.  v.) 

AooRAifom,  'Ayopav^ytetiSOnietiDes  called  Ao)'iorat, 
ten  Athenian  ma^iatntes,  five  «f  whom  officiated  in 
the  cky,  and  6ve  m  the  FiEBoa.  To  them  a  certain 
toU  or  tribute  waa  paid  by  those  who  brought  anything 
into  the  maiket  to  sell.  They  had  the  care  of  aU  sale- 
able eommoditiea  in  the  market  except  com,  and  they 
were  employed  in  maintaining  «vder,and  in  aeeing  that 
no  one  dafrauded  another,  or  took  any  unreasonable 
advaatageinlniyiDsandadliiig.  < WadtmiifA,  Aker- 
tkanu.,  vol.  9,  p.  65.) 

AoBAGAS,  or  AcBAOAS,  I.  a  small  river  of  Sicil|)r, 
mnning  near  Agrigentum.  It  ia  now  the  San  Motto. 
(Manneri,  9,  pt.  S,  p.  864.)  — IL  The  Greek  name 
of  Agrigentum.   {Vid.  Agrigentum.) 

AOBAQI1N.S,  or  AcBAOiIif  A,  PoBTJB,  gates  of  Syr- 
acuse. There  were  in  this  qnaiter  a  great  uunber  of 
sepulchres,  and  here  Cicero  discovered  the  tomb  of 
Arehimedea.  (IWc  QtuuU  ^  S3-)  ^  name  of 
tfieae  g^M  has  given  greak  tnndble  to  the  emunenta* 
tors.  Doprille  (ad  Chant.,  p.  19S)  reads  Agraganlii- 
not  in  the  pasaage  of  Cicero  just  referred  to,  because 
the  gates  in  question  looked  towards  Agrigentum  and 
the  south,  according  to  the  An/mm.  Itm.,  p.  06. 
Schnts  gives  AihxMina*  in  hia  edition  of  CicMO, 
which  is  amperior  to  jicrodnuu,  the  reading  of  H.  8t»- 
phena  and  Davis,  though  the  laat  ia  adoptcxl  by  GoUw. 
(Syniettf.,  p.  64.)  Tlw  argument  in  its  bvour  turns 
upon  thecircamatanceofaiwr(ail(:AradmabwngnMD- 
tioned  among  the  gates  of  Syracuee,  but  not  a  porta 
AgragoMtma.  Thua  we  have  in  Diodorua  Siculua 
<18,  76),  card  r$v  'Axpaitv^  nvXwvt,  and  (18, 
1 13),  irpdf  TTvAirv  r$r*A;tyNid»9c.  The  preferable 
reading,  tiieiefare,  in  Cicero  {I.  e.)  ia  porta*  Aehradtnat, 
as  indicating  galea  in  that  quarter  of  Syracuse  termed 
Achradtna.   (Vid.  Achradina,) 

AaBABiJB  LBOBS,  laws  ena^ed  in  Rome  for  the  di- 
vision of  public  landa.  In  the  v^uablework  on  Roman 
hirtoiy  by  Niebuhr  (vol  2,  p.  1S9,  ttqq.,  Candrr. 
transl.),  it  is  satisfoctorily  shown,  that  the  so  lawi, 
which  have  ao  long  been  eonrideied  as  unjust  attacks 
upon  private  propei^,  bad  fbr  tfaeir  ol^ect  only  tiie 
diftribotion  of  lands  which  were  the  property  of  the 
state,  and  that  the  tronUea  to  which  tbiey  -gave  riae 
were  occaaioned  by  the  opposition  of  persons  who  had 
s^ed  on  these  lands  without  having  acqiujed  any  title 
to  them.  These  lavra  of  the  Romans  were  so  intimate- 
\j  connected  with  their  ayatem  of  eatabliBhing  colomee 
in  the  diffbrentpaita  of  umr  territories,  that,  to  attun 
a  proper  underrtanding  of  them,  it  ia  neceaaaiy  to  be 
stow  a  mmnent^s  consueration  on  that  avstem. — Ac* 
corfing  to  IKonyanua  of  Halicamaaaua,  max  plan  of 
•ending  out  colonies  or  settlers  began  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Romulus,  who  generally  placed  ccdcmists  frcan 
the  city  of  Rome  on  the  lands  taken  in  war.  The  same 
pc^cy  wu  pursued  by  the  kinga  who  succeeded  him ; 
and,  when  the  kings  were  expelled,  it  vraa  adopted  by 
the  senate  and  the  pec^e,  and  then  by  the  dietatora. 
There  were  several  reasona  inducing  the  Roman  gov- 
emment  to  panne  thb  policy,  which  waa  continued  for 
a  long  period  without  any  intermission ;  first,  to  hare 
a  check  on  the  oonqueied  people ;  secondly,  to  have 
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a  protection  agaiiiHt  the  bKnmoos  of  an  eqemy ;  thhd- 
1^,  to  augment  their  population ;  foorthly,  to  ftee  the 
of  RoiDB  from  an  eicen  of  inhaUtanti ;  fifthly,  to 
qmet  Mditiona ;  and,  nxtbly,  to  leward  th^  veteran 
aoldien.  These  reasoni  alHinduitly  appeatin  all  the 
best  ancient  authorities.  In  the  later  periods  of  the 
lepublic,  a  principal  motive  for  eit^>lishing  colonies 
was  to  have  the  means  of  diaponng  of  wiWen,  and  »• 
waiding  them  with  donations  cf  lands ;  and  each  col- 
onies were,  on  this  account,  denominated  military  col- 
onies. Now,  for  whichever  of  these  causes  a  colony 
was  to  be  eetablished,  it  was  necessaiy  that  soow  law 
respecting  it  shoald  be  passed  either  by  ^e  senate  or 
people.  This  law  in  either  case  was  called  lex  agra- 
ria,  an  agrarian  law,  which  will  now  be  explained. — 
An  agrarian  law  contained  varioos  nroviuons ;  it  de- 
scribed the  land  iriiich  was  to  be  ^vided,  and  the  class- 
es of  people  among  whom,  and  tbdr  nombera,  and  by 
whom,  and  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  bounds,  the 
territory  was  to  be  parceled  out.  The  mode  of  divi- 
ding the  lands,  as  far  aa  we  now  understand  it,  was  two- 
folcT ;  either  a  Roman  population  was  distributed  over 
Uie  particular  territory,  without  any  fbrmal  erection  of 
a  colony,  or  general  grants  of  land  were  made  to  sneh 
citizens  as  were  wilbng  to  form  a  colony  there.  The 
lands  which  were  thus  oistribnted  were  of  different  de- 
SCT^ons,  which  we  must  keep  m  mind  in  order  to  have 
a  just  conception  of  the  operation  ofUie  agrarian  laws. 
They  were  either  lands  taken  from  an  enemy,  and  not 
actual)^  treated  by  the  government  as  public  property ; 
or  pt^lic  lands  which  had  been  artfulfy  and  clandestine- 
ly taken  poesession  of  rich  and  powerful  indinduab ; 
or,  lastly,  lands  which  were  bou^  with  moner  from 
the  public  treaainy,  for  the  purpose  of  being  distributed. 
Now  all  uMxh  ^rarian  laws  a»  embraced  either  Iwids 
of  the  enemy,  or  thoee  which  were  treated  and  occu- 
pied as  public  property,  or  those  which  had  been  bought 
with  the  public  money,  were  carried  into  effect  with- 
out any  public  commotions ;  biA  those  which  operated 
to  diatuH)  theridi  and  powerAil  dtizMU  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  lands  which  they  unjusUy  occupied,  and  to 
place  colonists  (or  settlers)  on  them,  were  never  pro- 
mulgated without  creating  great  disturbuwes.  Tlie 
first  law  of  this  kind  was  proposed  by  Spurios  Cas- 
sius ;  and  the  same-  measore  was  afterward  attempted 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons  almost  every  year, 
bat  was  «•  constantly  defeated  hj  various  artifices  of 
the  noUes;  it  was,  however,  at  length  passed.  It  ap- 
pears, both  from  Dionysius  and  Varro,  that,  at  first, 
Romulus  allotted  tvio  jugera  (about  H  acres)  of  the 
public  lands  to  each  man ;  then  Numa  divided  the  lands 
which  Romulus  had  taken  in  war,  and  abo  a  portion 
of  the  other  public  lands ;  afterward  Tullos  divided 
those  lands  wnich  Romulus  nod  Noma  had  qtpropria- 
ted  to  the  private  expmses  of  the  legal  government ; 
then  Servios  distributed  among  those  who  had  recent- 
ly become  citiiens,  certain  lan&  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  Veientes,  the  Csrites  and  Tarquimi;  and, 
npon  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  it  appears  that  the 
landa  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  with  vba  exception  of 
the  Campus  Martins,  were,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
granted  to  the  people.  After  this  period,  as  the  re- 
public, by  means  of  its  continual  wars,  recoved  con- 
tinual aoeessionBof  conquered  lends,  those  lands  were 
eiUier  occupied  by  colonists  or  remained  public  prop- 
erty, until  the  period  when  Spurius  Caserns,  twenty- 
four  years  after  the  expalsion  of  the  kings,  proposed 
a  law  (already  mentioned)  by  which  one  part  of  the 
land  taken  from  the  Hemtci  was  allotted  to  the  Latins, 
and  the  other  part  to  tiie  Rai»a  pooids ;  but  as  this 
law  comprehmded  cettain  lands  wnitA  he  aecnsedpri- 
vate  persons  of  having  taken  from  the  pnblie,  and  as 
the  senate  also  opposed  him,  he  could  not  aceompIiBh 
the  passage  of  it.  This,  according  to  lavy,  was  the 
first  proposal  of  an  agrarian  law,  of  which,  tie  adds,  not 
one  was  ever  imposed^  down,  to  the  peibd  o£his  re- 
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meidraance,  without  veiy  gmut  pnblie  commotitas. 
IHonyains  informs  us,  farther,  that  tiiis  public  land,  1^ 
the  negligence  of  the  mu^stratc,  had  been,  suffered  to 
fall  into  the  possesaion  of^ ich  men ;  but  that,  notwith- 
standing this,  a  division  of  the  lands  would  have  taken 
place  under  this  law,  if  Cassias  had  not  included  among 
the  receivers  of  the  boon^  the  Latins  and  the  Hemici, 
whom  he  had  hot  s  little  while  before  made  citizens. 
After  much  debate  in  tiie  senate  on  this  subject,  a  de- 
cree ^as  passed  to  the  following  effect :  that  commis- 
sioners, called  tUeemovrt  {ten  in  number),  appointed 
from  among  the  persons  of  consular  rank,  should  marie 
out,  \fj  bmmdaries,  the  public  lands,  and  should  desig- 
nate how  much  was  to  be  let  out,  and  how  much  was 
to  be  distributed  among  the  common  peojple  ;  that,  if 
any  land  had  been  acquired  by  joint  service  in  war,  it 
should  be  divided,  aocordinff  to  trea^,  with  tiiose  al- 
lies who  had  been  admitted  to  attzimsbip ;  and  that 
the  chtrice  of  tlw  eonunissioners,  the  iq)pointment  of 
the  lands,  and  all  other  things  relying  to  this  subject, 
shonid  be  committed  to  the  care  of  the  succeeding  con- 
suls.   Seventeen  years  after  this,  there  was  a  vehe- 
ment contest  about  the  division,  which  the  tribunes 
proposed  to  make,  of  lands  then  unjustly  occuined  hy 
tfaeridimm;  and,  Uiree  years  after  that,  a  nmilar  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  tribunes,  would,  according  to 
Livy,  have  produced  a  ferocioaa  controveny,  had  it 
not  been  for  Qumtns  Falnus.    Some  years  after  thia. 
the  tribunes  proposed  another  hiw  of  the  same  kind,  hy 
which  the  estates  of  a  great  part  of  the  nobles  would 
have  been  seized  to  the  public  use ;  but  tt  was  stopped 
in  its  progress.   Appian  says,  that  the  nobles  ana  neb 
men,  partly  by  getting  possession  of  the  public  lands, 
partly  by  buying  out  we  shares  of  indigent  owners,  had 
made  themselves  owners  of  all  the  limds  in  Italy,  and 
had  thus,  by  degrees,  accomplished  the  removal  of  the 
common  people  from  tiieir  possessions.   This  abuse 
stimulated  Tiberius  Gracchus  to  revive  the  Licinian 
law,  which  prohibited  any  individual  from  holding 
more  thiu  600  jugera,  or  about  360  acres  of  land ; 
and  would,  eoraequently,  compel  the  owners  to  relin- 
quish all  the  surplus  to  the  use  of  the  public ;  but 
Gracchus  proposed  that  the  owners  should  be  paid  the 
value  of  the  lands  relinquished.   The  law,  however, 
did  not  operate  to  any  great  extent,  and,  after  having 
cost  the  Gracchi  their  fives,  was  by  degrees  rendered 
wholly  ini^peiBtive.   After  this  pmiod,  vaiioos  other 
AgransD  laws  ware  attempted,  uid  with  vuioua  sa&> 
cess,  acanding  to  the  nature  of  their  provisions  and 
the  temper  of  ttia  times  in  which  they  wore  prc^Msed. 
One  of  the  most  remaAable  vrea  that  of  RuUus,  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  celebrated  oration  against  him  by 
Cicero,  who  prevailed  upon  the  people  to  reject  the 
law. — From  a  careful  consideration  of  these  laws,  and 
the  otiiers  of  the  same  Und,  on  which  we  have  not 
commented,  it  is  apparent  that  the  whole  object  of  the 
Roman  agrarian  laws  was,  the  lands  belongii^  to  the 
state,  the  public  lands  or  natiwial  dtMuains,  which,  as 
alreaify  observed,  were  acquired     conquest  or  treaty, 
and,  we  may  add  also,  by  confiscations  or  direct  sei- 
zures of  private  estates  by  different  factions,  either  for 
lawful  or  unlawful  causes ;  of  the  last  of  which  wo 
have  a  well-known  example  in  the  time  of  Sylla's  pro- 
scriptions.  The  lands  tlua  claimed  by  the  public  be- 
came natun4Ir  *  aubject  of  extenuve  speculation  with 
the  wealthy  capitalists,  both  among  the  nobles  and 
other  classes.    In  our  own  times,  we  have  seen,  du- 
ring the  revolution  in  France,  the  confiscation  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  cder^i  the  uoIhU^,  and  enu- 
,  lead  to  umilar  resSts.   The  sales  and  pur^ 
of  landelT' virtue  <tf  tibe  agrarian  laws  Rmxke, 
under  die  vatkma  eorniriieated  ctrcumstanees  which 
must  vmt  exist  in  audi  oaaes,  and  the  attempts  by  th« 
gDvemment  to  resume  or  regrant  such  as  nad  been 
sold,  whether  by  right  or  by  wrong,  especially  after  n 
pnidiaaw  had  been  kmg  in  poaaassion,  undai  a  title 
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whidt  be  aapposed  the  existing  laws  gave  him,  nat- 
nnilj  oceasioaed  great  beat  and  agitatun ;  the  Biib- 
jact  teelf  being  intriiiBieallr  one  of  gnat  difficulty, 
erea  when  the  paariou  and  intereata  of  the  parties 
coDoemed  would  permit  a  calm  and  deliberate  exam- 
inatioa  of  their  reapective  righta. — From  the  commo- 
tkna  which  oioally  attended  the  pro[>osal  of  agrarian 
hwa,  and  fnai  a  want  of  exact  attention  to  their  true 
atged,  there  haa  been  a  general  impreasion,  among 
nadanof  tbeRonun  liutiOT,UiattbMe  lam  were  al- 
w^aifiveetradvkrfant  inningement  of  the  rights  of 
pmate  pnperty.  Even  saeh  men,  it  baa  been  ob- 
■erredr  u  MaduaTdli,  Monteaqaiea,  and  Adam  Smith, 
Jure  ihared  in  this  misconception  of  them.  This  er- 
roneoas  opinion,  howerer,  haa  lately  been  exposed  by 
the  genius  and  learning  of  Niebuhr  in  his  Roman  bi»- 
teiy  alma  mentkmed,  a  work  wbidi  may  be  aaid  to 
BBake  an  era  in  that  department  of  Iraming,  and  in 
mioA  he  has  cleariy  shown  that  the  original  and  pro- 
kmed  object  of  the  anaxian  lawa  waa  the  distribution 
of  the  piMac  lands  only,  and  not  those  of  private  citi- 
tena.  Of  the  Liciman  law,  enacted  about  376  B.C., 
m  nldefa  all  subsequent  agrarian  laws  were  modelled, 
Nirinhr  ennmerates  the  fi^wing  as  among  the  chief 
provinms:  1.  The  limits  of  the  public  land  shall  be 
aeemata^  defined.  Portions  of  it,  wlueh  baTO  been 
enenadied  on  by  individnals,  ahall  be  lertored  to  the 
st^  S.  Evoy  estate  in  the  public  land,  not  greater 
than  tlus  law  aUows,  which  haa  not  been  acquired  by 
vifdenee  or  fiaod,  and  which  ia  not  on  ieaae,  shall  be 
good  against  any  third  person.  3.  Eveiy  Roman  cit- 
nen  aluU  be  competent  to  occupy  a  p(»tKH)  of  newly- 
aeqmied  pnbtte  Ind,  within  the  limits  pnseribed  by 
this  Uw,  fmmAed  dds  land  be  not  divided  by  hw 
aoMMf  the  dtiieaa,  nor  granted  to  a  colony.  4.  No 
one  sasU  oeeni^  of  the  public  land  more  than  five 
bandied  juger*,  nor  pasture  on  the  public  commons 
more  than  a  handled  bead  of  large,  nor  more  than  five 
bandied  head  of  small,  atoc^  6.  Those  who  occupy 
the  poblK  bad  riiall  pay  to  the  state  the  tithe  of  the 
pndMe  of  die  field,  the  fifth  of  the  pndoee  of  Uie 
&ait-ttc«  and  the  vineyard,  and  for  every  head  of  large 
stock,  and  for  every  head  of  small  stock  yearly.  6. 
The  public  lands  shall  be  farmed  by  the  cenaora  to 
tfiase  willing  to  take  them  on  these  terms.  The  fhnds 
benee  ariang  are  to  be  applied  to  pay  the  army.— The 
CnuguiiMwen  tta  most  nnpoitaot  permanent  provia- 
ioBsof  the  Lietiiiui  law,  ana,  for  its  immediate  effect, 
it  piiwalid  that  all  the  public  land  occupied  by  indi- 
vimab,  oier  five  hundred  jugera,  shonid  be  oivid«l 
by  bt  in  peitimis  of  seven  jugera  to  the  plebeians. — 
Bot  we  mmt  not  hastily  infer,  as  some  readers  of 
Niebalff's  woika  have  done,  that  these  agrarian  lawi 
did  not  in  any  manner  violate  private  nghte-  This 
woold  be  quite  as  Car  from  the  truth  as  the  prevailiiw 
epinioa  already  mentiimed,  wUdi  ia  now  expIodecT 
Mndes  the  argnment  we  might  derive  firan  the  very 
nalare  of  the  case,  we  have  the  direct  testimony  of 
ancient  writers  to  the  injustice  of  such  laws,  and  Uietr 
vjolation  of  private  riEhts.  It  will  auffice  to  refer  to 
that  of  CnxTo  alone,  who  says  in  bis  De  Offidit  (3, 2 1 ), 
"  Thowt  men  who  wish  to  make  themselves  popular, 
and  who,  for  diaC  purpose,  either  attempt  agrarian 
laws,  in  Older  to  dnve  pecmle  from  their  poasessions, 
or  vrho  maintain  that  creditors  ought  to  forgive  debt- 
ors what  they  owe,  andermine  the  foundations  of  the 
(tate ;  they  destroy  all  concord,  which  cannot  exist 
when  money  is  taken  from  one  man  to  bo  given  to 
laadier ;  and  they  set  aside  juatke,  which  is  always 
virialed  wbm  evny  man  ia  not  suffered  to  retain 
lAift  ia  hu  own which  i^eeUona  would  wA  have 
haa  called  forth,  onlese  the  laws  in  quertiim  had  di- 
mtif  and  plainly  violated  private  rights.  {Eneydo- 
podit  AwuricAna,  vol.  1,  p.  100,  »eqq.) 

AaaaCLiA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Athens  in  hon- 
sor  of  Agraaloa,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops,  and  priest- 


ess of  Minerva.  The  Cyprians  also  honoured  hei 
with  an  annual  festival,  in  the  month  Aphrodisius,  at 
which  thf^  offered  human'victims.  (JSoMnsm's  An- 
iifiatiu  of  Greece,  Sd  ed.,  p.  376.) 

AoBAOLOs,  I.  the  daughter  of  Actens,  king  of  At- 
tica, and  the  wife  of  Gecrops.  She  became  by  him  the 
mother  of  Erysichthon,  Agrauloe,  Herse,  and  Pandro- 
•os.  —  II.  A  daughter  of  Cecrops  and  Agraulos,  and 
mother  of  Alcippe  1^  Mors.   {Vid.  Su[^ment.) 

AaKBSPHON,a  Greek  grammarian  mentioned  by  Sui- 
das  (a.  'AimXXuiiioc).  He  wrote  a  worit,  Uepl  'Our 
ijvvfiav  {eonetming  pertoiu  of  the  tame  name).  He 
cannot  have  lived  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  as 
in  his  work  he  spoke  of  an  Apolloniua  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  that  emperor. 

AoiBDS,  the  hunter,  an  epithet  of  Pan. 

AeuAMis,  I.  a  mall  river  of  Thrace,  nmning  into 
die  Hdmia.  It  ia  now  tiie  Ergene. — II.  A  Thradan 
tribe  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Agrianes. 
(Herod.,  6, 16.) — III.  A  people  of  Illyria,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  lower  McBsia.  They  were  ongin^y  from 
Thrace,  and  very  probably  a  branch  of  tne  Thmdan 
Agrianea. 

AoRiASPA,  a  nation  of  Aaia,  mentioned  by  Quintus 
Cortiua  (7,  S).  Some  difference  of  opinion,  however, 
exists  wtth  legaid  to  the  true  reading  in  this  passage. 
Moat  editon  prefer  jirfauspc,.  while  others,  and  evi- 
dently with  more  correctness,  consider  Ariatpa  the 
proper  lection.  fComfaxe  Sehmieier,  ad  QuitU.  Curt., 
I.  c,  and  vid.  Anaspn.) 

AoRicoLA,  Cneius  Julius,  an  eminent  Roman  com. 
mander,  bom  A.D.  40,  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  by 
j  whom  his  fiither  Julius  Grvdnus  waa  pat  to  death  fine 
nobly  refusing  to  plead  agahist  Maicus  Silsnoa.  His 
mother,  to  whom  he  owedus  excellent  education,  was 
,  JuJia  Procilla,  unhappily  murdered  on  her  estate  in 
I  laguria  by  a  descent  of  fi«ebootera  from  the  piratical 
fleet  of  Otho.  The  first  military  service  of  Agrioola 
was  nnder  Suetonius  Paulinus  in  Britain ;  and,  on  bis 
return  to  Rmna,  he  married  a  lady  of  rank,  and  was 
made  quastor  in  Aria,  where,  in  a  rich  province,  pe- 
coliarly  open  to  official  exactions,  he  maintained  the 
I  strictest  integrity.  He  was  chosen  tribune  of  tbe 
people,  and  prstor,  nnder  Nero,  and,  UDhapptly,  in 
the  commotion  which  followed  the  accesaion  o1  ■  Galba, 
lost  bis  mother  as  above  mentioned.  By  Vespasian, 
'  whose  cause  he  espoused,  he  waa  made  a  patriciui, 
'  and  governor  of  A^nitanla,  which  post  be  held  for 
three  years.  The  dignity  of  consul  followed,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  married  his  daughter  to  the  historian 
Tacitus.  He  was  soon  afterward  made  governor  of 
Britain,  where  he  subjugated  the  Ordovicea,  in  North 
Walet,  and  reduced  the  island  of  Mona,  or  Anglegea. 
He  adopted  the  most  wise  and  generous  plans  ror  civ- 
ilizing Uie  Britons,  by  inducing  the  nobles  to  aaaume 
the  luMnan  baUt,  and  have  their  children  inatnicted  in 
the  Latin  language.  He  also  gradually  adorned  the 
country  with  magnificent  temples,  porticoes,  hatha, 
and  public  edifices,  of  a  nature  to  excite  the  admira- 
tion and  emulation  of  the  rude  people  whom  he  gov- 
erned. With  these  carea,  however,  he  indulged  the 
usu^  ambition  of  a  Roman  commander,  to  add  to  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  territory,  by  extending  bis  arms 
northward ;  and  in  the  snceeeiUng  three  years  he 
passed  the  river  Tuosis,  or  Tweed,  subdued  the  coun- 
try as  fiu*  as  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  erected  a  chain  of 
protective  fortresses  from  the  Clota,  or  Clyde,  to  the 
Boderia  ^stuarium,  or  Frith  of  Forth.  He  also  sta- 
tioned troops  on  tbe  coast  of  Scotland  ofiposite  to  Ire- 
land, on  woidt  island  he  entertained  viewa  of  con- 
quest ;  and,  in  an  expedition  to  the  eastern  part  of 
Scotland,  beyond  the  Frith  of  Forth,  was  acconmnied 
by  his  fleet,  whidi  explored  the  inlets  and  hanonrs, 
and  hemmed  in  the  natives  on  every  side.  His  seventh 
summer  was  passed  in  tbe  same  parts  of  ScoUand,  and 
the  Gnmnian  Hills  became  the  scene  of  a  decisive  en- 
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Migement  with  the  Galedoniani  ander  their  moat  Ms 
leatJer  GalgacuB.  The  latter  made  a  noble  Btand,  bat 
was  at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  Roman  valour  and  di» 
cipline ;  and,  having  taken  hoitages,  Agricola  gradual- 
ly withdrew  his  forcAs  into  the  I&>man  limits.  In  the 
mean  time,  Domitian  bad  succeeded  to  the  mpire,  to 
whose  mean  and  jealous  nature  the  brilliant  character 
KoA  flUceoMes  of  Agricola  gave  secret  uneasiness. 
Artfully  spreading  a  rumour  Uiat  he  intended  to  make 
the  latter  governor  of  Syria,  he  recalled  him,  received 
him  coldly,  and  allowed  turn  to  descend  into  private 
life.  The  jealousy  of  the  tyrant  still  pursued  him ; 
and  as,  after  he  had  been  induced  to  tesi^  his  pre- 
tension to  the  proconsulship  of  Asia  or  A&)ca,  he  was 
soon  seized  with  an  illness  of  which  be  died;  Domi- 
lian,  possibly  withont  reason,  has  been  soBpeoted  of  a 
recourse  to  poison.  Agricola  died  A.D.  93,  in  his 
fifty-fourth  year,  leaving  a  widow,  and  one  daughter, 
the  wife  of  Tacitus.  It  is  this  historian  who  tws  so 
admir^ly  written  his  life,  and  preserved  his  high  char- 
acter for  the  respect  of  posterity.   (Toe.,  Vit.  Agrie.) 

AsBiOBimTii,  a  celenated  eUy  of  Sicily,  aboid  three 
miles  from  the  southern  coast,  in  what  u  now  called 
the  v^ey  of  Maxara.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name 
was  AcroffM  ('Axfioyoc),  derived  jrom  that  of  a  small 
stream  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  primitive  name 
waa  Camicus,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  this  was  the 
appellation  of  an  old  city  of  the  Sicani,  situate  on  the 
animnut  of  a  mountain,  which  afterward  was  legazded 
merely  as  the  dtadel  of  Agrigentum.  The  founding 
of  Camicus  is  aacribed  to  Dedalus,  who  is  said  to  have 
built  it,  after  his  flight  from  Crete,  for  the  Sicanian 
prince,  Cocalus.  In  the  first  year  of  the  &6th  Olym- 
piad, 566  B.C.,  a  colony  was  sent  from  Gela  to  this 
quarter,  wluch  founded  Agrigentum,  on  a  neighbour- 
ing height,  to  the  southeast.  Its  situation  was,  indeed, 
PKuliarly  strong  and  imposinff,  standing  as  it  did  on  a 
Mfe  and  pimdprtona  ntk,  1  Km  feet  above  the  level  of 
Um  aea.  To  una  advantage  the  tAtj  added  others  of 
a  commercial  nature,  bong  near  to  the  sea,  which  af- 
forded the  means  of  an  eaaj  intercounse  wiUi  the  ports 
of  Africa  and  the  south  of  Europe.  The  adjacent  coun- 
tty,  moreover,  waa  very  fertile.  From  the  eomtdned 
operation  of  all  these  causes,  Agrigentum  soon  became 
a  wealthy  and  poweriul  dty,  ma  was  considered  in- 
ferior to  Syracuse  alone.  Aocoiding  to  Diodoiue  Sic- 
dIqb  (18, 61,  teqq.),  it  drew  on  itsel/the  enmity  of  die 
Caithaginians  (406  B.C.),  by  refusing  to  embrace  their 
alliance,  or  even  to  remain  neutral.  It  was  according- 
ly besieged  by  their  generals  Hannibal  and  Hamilcar. 
The  foiraer,witli  many  ofhis  troops,  died  ofapestilential 
dBBorder,  derived  from  the  putria  effluvia  of  the  bnnbs^ 
frfddi  were  opened  and  destroyed  for  die  sake  of  the 
atone.  But,  from  want  of  timely  assistance  and  scar- 
city of  provirions,  the  Agrigentines  were  obliged  to 
abuidon  their  city,  and  fly  for  protection  to  Gela, 
whence  they  were  transferred  to  the  city  of  the  Leon- 
tines,  whidi  was  allotted  to  them  by  the  republic  of 
Syracuse.  The  conqueror  Hamilcar  desptmed  Agri- 
gentum of  all  its  lidies,  valuable  pictures,  and  statues. 
Among  the  trophies  sent  to  Carthage  was  the  celdva- 
ted  bull  of  Phalaris,  which,  two  hundred  and  sixty  years 
afterward,  on  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  was  restored 
to  the  Agrigentines  by  Scipio.  At  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, when  a  general  peace  had  taken  place,  01.  96, 1 
{Diod.  Sic.,  14,  78),  we  find  the  Agrigentinep  return- 
ing to  their  native  city ;  though,  from  a  passage  in  Di- 
omns(18, 113),  it  would  seem  tlut  the  place  had  not 
been  mtiiely  dwtroyed  by  the  foe,  and  that  many  of 
its  previous  inhabitants  might  have  come  back  at  an 
earner  date.  {01.  93, 4.)  Agrigentum  soon  recover- 
ed its  importance,  but  the  tyranny  of  Phintiae  having 
induced  me  inhaiihants  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Carthage, 
ttie  dty  once  more  fell  under  that  power.  Not  long 
after,  it  revolted  to  P^rrfaus  {Diod.  Sic,  22,  exc..  14), 
but,  on  his  departure  from  the  island,  was  compelled  to 


return  to  its  former  masters.  OntheeommeiweBMlitcrf 
the  Punic  wars,  Agrigentum  was  one  of  die  most  impor- 
tant strongholds  which  the  Carthaginians  possessM  in 
the  island.  It  suffered  severely  during  theae  conflicts, 
being  alternately  in  the  bands  of  eitnet  party  (Died. 
Sie.,  23,  7.~Polyb.f  I,  17,  mqq.—Dwi.  Sic,  23,  Sl 
—Id.,  23,  14),  but  it  evmtnallj  fUl  under  the  Roman 
power,  and,  notwithstanding  its  loaies,  continoed  for 
a  long  period  a  flourishing  {Hsoe,  though  it  is  sufnoaed 
to  have  been  confined,  after  it  came  permanent^  un- 
der the  Romans,  to  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Caimca^ 
with  which  the  modem  GiTgeiUi  neariy  correspondsL 
Diodorus  states  the  population,  in  its  best  days,  to  have 
been  not  less  than  120,000  persons.  (Jfsnneri,  9,  pt. 
3,  p.  353,  nqq. — Baare^t  Cta$m«d  Tour,  vol.  S,  p. 
90,  tegq.) 

AoKioNiA,  annual  festivals  in  h<mour  of  Bacchus, 
generally  celebrated  in  the  night.  They  were  instj. 
tuted,  as  some  suppose,  because  the  god  was  attended 
with  wild  beasts.  The  appellation,  however,  should 
rather  be  viewed  as  refemng  back  to  an  early  period, 
when  human  sacrifices  were  ofllered  to  Bacchus. 
Henfee  dia  terms  'Qft^or^  and  'Aypujviof  ^iplied  to 
this  deity.  (Creuzer't  Symbolik,  vol.  8,  p.  384.) 
Plutarch  even  speaks  of  a  human  sacrifice  to  this  god 
as  late  as  tbe  oays  of  Themiatodes  {Vit.,  13),  when 
three  Persian  prisoners  were  offered  up  by  him  to  Bac- 
chus, at  the  instigation  of  the  diviner  Eurantides.  The 
same  writer  elsewhere  (  Vit.  Ant.,  24)  uses  both  'Qma- 
TVC  and  ^Ayptuviof,  in  speaking  of  Bacchus ;  where 
Reiske,  without  any  necessity,  proposes  'A^^tw^of 
(from  &XXvfu)  as  an  emendation. — In  celebrating  ttus 
festival,  the  Grecian  women,  being  assembled,  sought 
eageriv  for  Bacchus,  who,  they  pretended,  had  ned 
from  tltem  ;  but,  finding  ^eir  labour  inefTectual,  they 
said  diat  he  had  retired  to  tbe  Muses  and  concealed 
himself  among  them.  The  ceremony  being  thus  end- 
ed, Uiey  regailed  themselves  with  an  entertainment. 
(Pha.y  SympM.,6, 1.)  Has  this  a  figurative  reforeiUM 
to  the  suspension  of  human  sacrifices,  and  (he  conse- 
quent introduction  of  a  milder  form  of  worship  1  Ca»- 
tellanua,  however  (Sytitagm.  dt  Fettia  Gracor-t ».  «■ 
Agrioma),  makes  tbe  festival  in  question  to  have  been 
a  general  symbol  of  the  progress  of  civilization  and  re- 
finement (Compare  ReUe,  Redurcktt  nr  U  CuUe  de 
Baeehu,  vol.  8,  p.  2fil.) 

Aorippa  ('A^ptn-iroc),  I.  a  skeptical  philosopher,  miy 
known  to  have  lived  later  than  j£ne8idemus,  the  con- 
temporary of  Cicero,  from  whom  he  is  said  to  hare 
been  the  fifth  in  descent.  He  is  quoted  by  Dicwenea 
Laertius,  who  probably  wrote  about  the  time  of  M.  An- 
toninus. The  "  five  grounds  of  doubt"  {ol  irfvre  Tp6- 
vol),  which  are  givenby  Seztus  Empiricns  aa  a  sum- 
mary of  the  later  skepticism,  m  ascnbed  Diogenes 
Laertius  (9,  88)  to  Agiqipa. 

1.  The  first  of  these  argues  from  tbe  uncertainty  of 
the  rules  of  common  life,  and  of  the  opinions  of  philos- 
ophers. 2.  The  second  from  the  "  rejectio  ad  infitu- 
topi allproof  requires  some  fritberprooC  and  so  on 
to  infinity.  8.  All  things  are  changed  as  tbnr  rd&- 
tions  become  changed,  or  as  we  look  upon  them  in  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  4.  The  truth  asserted  is  merely 
an  hypothesis  ;  or,  5.  Involves  a  vicious  circle.  {Sex- 
tut  Empiricut,  Pyrrkon.  Hypot.,  1,  15.) 

With  reference  to  these  jro-Te  Tpomt,  it  need  only 
be  remaAed,  that  the  first  and  third  are  a  short  sumoui- 
ry  of  the  ten  original  grounds  of  doubt  which  were  the 
basis  of  the  earlier  skepticism.  The  three  additional 
ones  show  a  progress  in  the  skeptical  system,  and  a 
transition  from  the  common  objections  denved  from  the 
&lltbili  ty  of  sense  and  opinion,  to  more  abstract  and  met- 
aphysical grounds  of  doubt.  Tbey  seem  to  maik  a  new 
attempt  to  systematize  the  skeptical  philosopl?,  and 
ad^t  it  to  the  ^irit  of  a  later  age.  {RiUer,  GetekuJUa 
iUr  PMlotoMa,  13,  4.) — TI.  M.  A«niua,  consul  A.I>. 
I  35,  died  A.D.  S(S,  was  drscrnded  from  a  family  nxum 
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ffiiutri(XB  than  BodBiit,  and  did  not  disgrace  it  hi« 
mode  of  tife.  Arai.,  4,  84,  61.>— III.  Agrippa 

Coator,  xbont  A.D.  135,  paised  as  an  hiitorian  by  £a- 
selnaB,  and  for  Ida  leamtng  by  St.  Jerome  (de  Yiri*  R- 
butr.^  e.  t\\y  Brcd  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.   He  mote 
wpiBattbe  twentj'faurbtM^  ofthe  Al«xandrean  Gnoa- 
Uc,  Ban&des,  on  the  Gospel.    Qu<rtattona  are  made 
fiom  Us  -mafk     Easebiaa.   (Hut.  EeeUi.,  4,  7. — 
See  OeUcaA't  Oiliotktea  F^Urum,  vol.  I,  p.  330.>— 
W-  Poolctiu.  one  of  the  accasera  of  libo,  A.D,  16, 
IB  arai  iMotipned  in  A.D.  19,  as  offering  his  daugh- 
ter fir  a  «Mta)  vbffJt.    {Tac.,  Ann.,  %  80,  86.)  — 
T.  nehabhr  the  aon  of  the  preceding,  omnmandcd  the 
|«OTinet  of  Aiis  with  proconBular  power,  A.D.  69,  and 
tras  lecalled  from  thence  by  VeqiastaD,  and  placed 
over  Mona  in  AD.  70.    He  was  shortly  afterward 
hiUcd  m  battle  bj  the  Sarmatiana.    (Tac.,  Hut.,  3, 
4».^tMpk,  B.  Jud.,  7,  4.  4  3.)— VI.  HerCdes  I. 
(^Hpud^  'kyptxjmf),  called  b;  Josephna  {Ant.  Jud., 
17,  S,  4  S)  "  Agr^a  the  Great,"  was  the  son  of  Aria- 
tabahti  and  Beieidce,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great. 
Shortly  befcn  the  death  of  his  nand^her  be  came 
to  Ronte,  where  he  was  edacatetlwith  the  fiitare  em- 
peror CUoJtos,  and  Dnunis,  the  son  of 'nberius.  He 
squandered  bis  property  in  giving  aumptnoas  cnter- 
tsomeats  to  gratity  his  princely  friends,  and  in  bestow- 
ing lazgews  on  the  freedmen  of  the  emperor,  and  be- 
tama  ae  deq^  bmhed  in  debt  that  he  wu  eompeDed 
to^fram  tune,  aod  betook  himself  to  a  fintnsa  at 
Malatha  in  Mumiea.   Through  the  mefagon  of  his 
wifc  pypiDS.  with  his  sister  Herodias,  the  wife  of  He- 
lodes  Asdpas,  be  was  allowed  to  take  ap  his  abode  at 
^iniss.  vA  received       rank  of  edile  in  that  city, 
ifith  a  maU  jttAj  ineome.   But,  having  qoarretled 
with  his  bndiCHkJsw,  he  fled  to  Flaeeua,  the  pro- 
caDS!il  of  Syria.   Soon  afterward  he  was  oorrvieted, 
tbni^  the  mfeimation  of  hie  brother  Aristobulus,  of 
btniw  leoeived  a  bribe  from  the  Damaecenea,  who 
wi^MU  to  pmdiase  his  influence  vrith  the  proconsal, 
and  was  again  compelled  to  fly.    He  was  arrested,  as 
fce  was  about  to  sail  for  Italy,  for  a  sum  of  money 
which  he  owed  to  the  treaauiy  of  Cesar,  but  made  his 
eac^te,  and  leaefaed  Alexsndrea,  where  his  wife  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  anpply  of  money  from  Alexan- 
der the  Alabaidi.   He  then  act  sail,  and  landed  at  Pu- 
teoG-    He  was  favourably  received  b^  Tiberius,  who 
mtzosted  Um  with  the  education  of  hta  grandson,  Ti- 
benw.   He  also  formed  an  intimacy  with  Caius  Ga- 
figola-  Having  one  day  incautionsly  expressed  a  wish 
t£at  the  litter  oagbt  som  succeed  to  the  throne,  his 
wofde  wm  icpoilsd  \iy  Us  freedmaa  Entyehns  to  Ti- 
benaa,  1^  fcraiirib  threw  him  irrto  prUcm.  Calig- 
nla,  on  his  aoeesaos  (A.D.  37),  set  him  at  liberty,  and 
«w  him  the  tetiarchiee  of  Lysanias  (Abilene)  and 
Fbii^ppas  (Balanea,  Tiacbonitis,  and  Auranitis).  He 
also  presented  him  with  a  golden  chain  of  equal  weight 
w^  the  iron  one  which  he  had  worn  in  prison.  In 
iheMlvwiitf  year  Agnppa  took  possession  of  his  king- 
don,  and,  anerdie  buudunent  of  Herodes  Antbos,  the 
teCeaprfiy  of  the  latter  vras  added  to  hie  donunions. 

On  tbe  death  of  Calignla,  Agripjpa,  who  was  at  the 
time  im.  Rome,  material^  assisted  Claudius  in  gaining 
poaeeasion  of  the  onpire.  As  a  reward  for  his  servt- 
ee%  Jodan  and  Samaria  were  annexed  to  his  domin- 
ioBs,  which  were  now  even  more  extensive  than  those 
«f  Hend  die  Qieat.  He  was  also  invested  with  the 
eoBsabr  dignity,  and  a  league  was  publicly  made 
viidk  him  by  Claudins  in  the  for\mi.  At  his  request, 
fti  Idagdom  of  Chalcis  was  given  to  his  brother  He- 
sodss  (A  O.  41).  He  then  went  to  Jerusalem,  where 
he  oSned  sacrifice  i,  and  suspended  in  the  treasury  of 
tbe  trwyln  the  golden  chain  wUcb  Caligula  had  giv- 
en hioL  His  government  was  mild  and  gentle,  and 
be  was  eiceedmgly  popular  among  the  Jews.  In  the 
cat^  oi  Beiytos  be  hniR  a  theatre  and  ampliitheatre, 
btffaa  udposticoes.  ^le  m^dons  of  Cbudiua  ore- 


vented  him  &oro  flnishing  the  impregnable  fortiScationt 
with  which  he  had  begun  to  surround  Jerusalem.  His 
friendship  was  courted  by  many  of  the  neighbouring 
kin^  and  mlecs.  It  was  pnrinbly  to  increase  his  pop- 
ularity with  the  Jews  that  be  cansed  the  apostle  James, 
the  brother  of  John,  to  be  beheaded,  ana  Peter  to  be 
cast  Into  prison  (A.D.  44. — Acta,  12).  It  was  not, 
however,  merely  by  such  acts  that  he  strove  to  win 
tlurir  favour,  as  we  see  from  tbe  way  in  which,  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life,  or,  at  least,  of  his  liberty,  he  in- 
terceded with  Caligula  on  behalf  of  tbe  Jews,  when 
that  emperor  was  attemrtingto  set  np  his  statoe  in  the 
Temple  at  Jemsalem.  The  manner  of  his  death,  whidi 
took  place  at  Cssarea  in  the  same  year,  as  he  was  ex- 
hiMting  games  in  honour  ofthe  emperor,  is  related  in 
Act*,  12,  and  is  confirrned  in  all  esGential  points  by 
Josephus,  who  repeats  Agrippa's  words,  in  which  ha 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  tbe  punishment  thus  in- 
flicted on  him.  After  lingering  five  days,  he  exjnred, 
in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

By  his  wife  Cypres  he  had  a  son  named  Agrippa, 
and  three  daubers,  Berenice,  who  first  married  her 
uncle  Herodes,  king  of  Chalcis,  afterward  lived  with 
her  brother  Aanippa,  and  subsequently  married  Pola- 
mo,  king  of  Cincia ;  she  is  alluded  to  by  Juvenal  (i^a/., 
6,  166);  Mariamne  and  Drusilla,  who  married  Felix, 
the  procurator  of  Judiea.  {JoBeph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  17,  1, 
^  S ;  18,  5-4 ;  19,  4r^.—Bett.  Jud.,  1,  26,  H  >  3, 
9,  U.—DiM  Coat.,  60,  8.— Hiat.  Eecla., 
3,  10.)— VII.  Herodes  II.,  the  eon  of  Agrippa  I.,  was 
educated  at  the  court  ofthe  Emperor  Claudius,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  death  was  only  seventeen  years 
old.  Claudius,  therefore,  kept  him  at  Rome,  and  sent 
CusiHus  Fadus  as  procurator  of  the  kingdom,  wUch 
thus  again  became  a  Roman  province.  On  the  death 
of  Herodes,  king  of  Chalcis  ( A.D.  48),  his  little  prin. 
cipality,  with  the  right  of  superintending  the  Temple 
and  appointing  the  nigh-priest,  was  given  to  Agrippa, 
who  four  years  afterward  received  in  its  stead  the  te- 
trarchies  formerly  held  by  Philip  and  Lysanias,  with 
the  title  of  king.  In  A.D.  65,  Nero  added  the  citiea 
of  ^berias  and^Tarichea  in  Galilee,  and  Julias,  widi 
fourteen  villages  near  it,  in  Penea.  Agrippa  expend- 
ed large  sums  in  beautifying  Jerusalem  and  other  cit- 
ies, especially  Derytus.  His  partiality  for  the  latter 
rendered  him  unpopular  among  his  own  subjects,  and 
the  capricious  manner  in  which  he  appointed  and  de- 
posed the  high-priests,  with  some  other  acts  which 
weA  distasteful,  made  him  an  object  of  dislike  to  the 
Jews.  Bef<»e  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, Agrippa  attempted  in  vain  to  dissuade  the  peo- 
ple tmn  rebelling.  When  the  war  was  begun  he  si- 
ded with  the  Romans,  and  was  wounded  at  the  siege 
of  Gamola.  Afler  the  capture  of  Jerueatem,  he  went 
with  his  sister  Berenice  to  Rome,  where  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  dignity  of  pnetor.  He  died  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  hts  age,  in  the  third  year  ofthe  reign 
of  Truan.  He  was  the  last  prince  ofthe  house  ofthe 
Herods,  It  was  before  this  Agrippa  that  the  apostle 
Paul  made  his  defence  (A.D.  60.— Acta,  25, 26).  He 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  historian  Josephus, 
who  has  preserved  two  ofthe  letters  he  received  ^m 
him.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  17,  5,  ^  4 ;  19,  9,  ^  2  ;  20, 
1,^3,6;  ^2,7;  ^  1, 8  ;  ^4  and  11, 9,  Be/^. /ud., 
t,  11,  ^  6,  12;  16.  17;  ^  1,  4,  1 ;  4  8.— Vt/.,  i. 
M.~~Ph)t.,  Cod.,  33.)— VIII.  Menenlus.  (Fid.  Mo- 
nenius.) — TX.  Posthumua,  ^pos^umous  son  of  M. 
Vipsanius  Agrippa,  by  Julia,  ^e  daughter  of  Augustus, 
was  bom  in  B.C.  12.  He  was  adopted  by  Augustus, 
together  with  Tiberius,  in  A.D.  4,  and  he  assumed  the 
toga  viriKs  in  the  following  year,  A.D.  6.  {Suet.,  Oc- 
tav.,  64,  66.— Dton  Caaa.,  liv.  29,  66,  22.)  Notwith- 
standing his  adoption,  he  was  afterward  banished  by 
Angostos  to  the  island  of  nanasia,  on  the  coast  of 
Comca:  a  disgrace  which  he  incurred  on  account  ofhis 
savage  and  intractable  character,  but  he  was  not  guil^ 
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of  any  crime.  There  he  wu  under  th«  MirTeillaDce 
ofioldim,aDdA««uatu«obtaiiieda»enatu>coiwiilUiin, 
bjr  which  the  baniMUoent  waa  legally  confirmed  for  the 
tune  of  hia  life.  The  property  of  Agrippa  waa  aaaign- 
cdby  AuguatUH  to  the  treaeuiy  of  the  army.  It  is  said 
that  during  bis  captivity  he  received  the  visit  of  Au- 
gustue,  who  secretly  went  to  Planasia,  accompanied  by 
Fabiua  Moximus.  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  both  deep- 
ly aSbcted,  shed  tears  when  they  met,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  Affrippa  would  be  restored  to  liberty.  But 
the  news  of  vniB  visit  reached  Livia,  the  mother  of  Ti- 
berius, and  Agrippa  remained  a  captive.  After  the  ac- 
cession of  Tibenus,  in  A.D.  14,  Agripi>a  was  murder- 
ed by  a  centurion,  who  entered  his  prison  and  killed 
him,  after  a  long  struggle,  for  Agrippa  was  a  man  of 
great  bodily  strength.  Whea  the  centurion  afterward 
went  to  Tiberius  to  give  him  an  account  i^the  execu- 
tion, the  empenw  dei^  having  given  any  atdex  tu  it, 
and  it  is  vciy  probable  that  Livia  wss  the  secret  au- 
thor of  the  crime.  There  waa  a  rumour  that  Augus- 
tus had  left  an  order  for  the  execution  of  Agrippa,  but 
this  is  positively  contradicted  by  Tacitus.  ( Tac.,  Ann,, 
I,  Z-^.  —  Ihm  Cata.,  65,  32;  67,  S.  —  Suet.,  L  c, 
Tib.,  3t.~VeUei.,  2,  104,  113.) 

After  the  death  of  Agrippa,  a  slave  of  the  name  of 
Qemens,  who  was  n<^  inronnied  of  the  murder,  landed 
on  Planasia  with  the  intention  of  restoring  Agrippa  to 
liberty  and  carrying  him  off  to  the  anny  in  Germany. 
"When  he  heard  of  what  had  taken  place,  he  tried  to 
profit  by  his  great  resemblance  to  the  murdered  cap- 
tive, and  he  gave  himsdf  oat  as  Agrippa.  He  landed 
nt  Ostia,  and  found  nnny  who  believea  him,  or  affect- 
ed to  believe  him,  but  he  was  seized  and  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Tiberius.    (Tac,  J«n.,  3,  39,40.) 

The  name  of  Agrippa  Cssar  is  found  on  a  medal  of 
Corinth.  —  IX.  tA.  Vipsamus,  was  bom  in  B.C.  63. 
He  was  the  son  of  Lucius,  and  was  descended  from  a 
veiy  obscure  family.  At  the  age  of  tvrenty  he  studied 
at  ApoUonia  in  lUyria,  tt^ether  with  young  Octavius, 
afterward  Octavianns  sndAagastuB.  Aft«r  the  mur- 
der of  J.  Cnsar  in  B.C.  44,  Agrippa  was  one  of  tiiose 
intimate  Mends  of  Octavius  who  advised  him  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  Rome.  Octavius  took  Agnppa 
with  him,  and  charged  him  to  receive  the  oath  of  fidel- 
ity from  several  Idgions  which  hod  declared  in  his  fa- 
vour. Having  been  choaen  consul  in  B.C.  43,  Octa- 
vius gave  to  us  friend  Agrij^  the  delicate  commis- 
■bn  of  prosecuting  C.  Casaius,  one  of  the  murderers 
of  J.  Cesar.  At  ue  outbreak  of  the  Pemnmamwar 
between  Octavius,  now  Octavianus,  and  L.  Antonius, 
in  B.C.  41,  Agrippa,  who  was  then  pnetor,  command- 
ed part  of  the  forces  of  Octavianus,  and,  after  distin- 
guishing himselfby  skilful  manoeuvres,  besieged  L.  An- 
tonius in  Ptonuia.  He  took  the  town  in  B.C.  40,  and 
towards  die  end  of  the  same  year  retodt  Sipontum, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  M.  AnbHiins.  In 
B.C.  38,  Agrippa  ofatuned  fresh  success  In  Gaul,  where 
he  quelled  a  revolt  of  the  native  cluefs ;  he  also  pene- 
trated into  Germany  as  for  as  the  country  of  the  Catti, 
and  transplanted  the  Ubii  to  the  left  bank  ofthe  Rhine ; 
whereupon  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  revolted 
Aquitani,  whom  he  soon  brought  to  obedience.  His 
vtetimes,  especially  those  in  Aquitania,  contributed 
much  to  securing  the  power  of  Octavianus,  and  he 
was  recalled  by  him  to  undertake  the  eommand  of  the 
war  against  Sextus  Pompeius,  which  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  out,  B.C.  ST.  Octavianus  offered  turn  a 
triumph,  which  Agrippa  declined,  but  accepted  the 
consulship,  to  whidi  he  was  pr(nnoted  by  Octavianus 
.in  B.C.  37.  IKon  Casnns  (48,  49)  seems  to  say  that 
he  Was  consul  when  ha  went  to  Gaul,  but  the  words 
Strums  ii  furlt  AookIov  TuX^  seem  to  be  suepi- 
dous,  unless  thsy  are  to  be  inserted  a  little  higher, 
after  the  passage  &  'Syfuinrif  r^v  ro^  vaortKOv  ■trap' 
aoKcvitv  tYxcipiffOf,  which  refer  to  an  event  that  took 
place  during  the  consulship  of  Agrippa,    For,  imme- 


diately after  his  promotioo  to  this  dignity,  he  waa  dtsr- 
ged  fay  Octavianus  with  the  construction  of  a  fleet, 
which  vras  the  more  necessary,  as  Sextus  Pompcy  was 
master  of  the  sea. 

Agrippa,  in  whom  thoughts  and  deeds  were  never 
separated  {VeUei.,  2,  79),  executed  this  order  with 
prompt  energy.  The  Luetine  Lake,  near  Bais;  was 
transformed  tj  him  into  a  ssA  haibonr,  which  he  caU> 
ed  the  Julian  port  in  honour  of  Octavianus,  and  where 
be  exercised  his  smlors  and  mariners  till  they  were  ablft 
to  encounter  the  experienced  sailon  of  Pompey.  In 
B.C.  36,  Agrippa  defeated  Sextus  Pompey  firrt  at 
Myle,  aad  afterward  at  Naulochus  on  the  coast  of  Si- 
cily, and  the  latter  of  these  victories  broke  the  naval 
supremacy  of  Pompey.  He  received,  in  consequence, 
the  honour  of  a  naval  crown,  which  was  first  conferred 
upon  him ;  though,  aocoiding  to  other  mthcnchiea,  M. 
Varra  was  the  fint  who  obtamed  it  from  Pompey  the 
Great.  (Vdlei,  2,  SI.  — Zm.,  Epit.,  189.  — 
Co**.,  49,  14— Ptei.,  H.  N.,  16,  18,  s.  4.— Ftry., 
8,  684.) 

In  B.C.  36,  Agrippa  had  the  command  ofthe  war  in 
Illyrio,  and  afterward  served  under  Octavianus,  when 
the  latter  had  proceeded  to  that  connln.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  voluntarily  accepted  the  sdileuiip  in  B.C.  33, 
although  he  had  been  consul,  and  expended  immense 
sums  of  money  upon  great  puUic  woics.  He  restored 
the  Appian,  Mardan,  and  Anienian  aqueducts,  con- 
structed a  new  one,  fifteen  uiilea  in  length,  froin  the 
Tepula  to  Rome,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
Julian,  in  honour  of  Octavianus,  and  bad  an  immense 
number  of  smaller  vrater-woriis  made,  to  distribute  the 
water  within  the  town.  He  also  had  the  ts^  cloaca 
of  Tarquinius  Priseus  entirely  cleansed.  His  various 
works  were  adorned  with  statues  by  the  first  artists  of 
Rome.  These  splendid  building  he  augmented  in 
B.C.  37,  during  his  third  consulship,  by  several  others ; 
and  among  these  was  the  Puitheon,  on  which  we  still 
read  the  mscription,  "  M.  Agrippa  L.  F.  Cos.  Terti- 
um  fedt."  (Dion  Cm.,  49,  48;  fiS,  27.— Ptoi,,  H. 
M,  36,  16.  a.  M,  4  9.—8trah.,  S,  p.  38&— fVvitffM., 
De  Aquad.,  9.) 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  Octavianus  and 
M.  Antonius,  Agrippa  was  ainxnnted  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  fieet,  B.C  32.  He  took  Methone  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  Leucas,  Patne,  and  Corinth ;  and  in  tfaa 
battie  of  Actium  (B.C.  31),  where  he  cnmnanded,  the 
victory  was  mainly  owing  to  his  skill.  Chi  his  retuin  to 
Rome  in  B.C.  30,  Octavianus,  now  Augustus,  reward- 
ed him  with  a  "  vexillum  cenileum,"  or  sea-green  flag. 

In  B.C.  28,  Agrippa  became  consul  for  the  second 
time  with  Augustus,  and  about  this  time  married  Mar- 
cella,  the  niece  of  Augustus,  and  the  daughter  of  his 
sister  Octavia.  His  former  wife,  Pomjmua,  the  daugh- 
ter of  T.  Punponius  Attiens,  was  either  dead  m  di- 
vorced. In  the  following  year,  B.C.  27,  bs  was  again 
consul  the  third  time  wiUi  Augustus. 

In  B.C.  26,  Agrippa  accompanied  AuDuetus  to  the 
war  against  the  Cantabrians.  About  this  time  jeal- 
ousy arose  between  him  and  hie  brother-in-law,  Mar- 
cellus,  the  nephew  of  Augustus,  and  who  seemed  to  be 
destined  as  his  successor.  Augustus,  anxious  to  pre- 
vent diffirences  that  might  have  had  serious  conse- 
quences for  him,  sent  Agrippa  as  proconsul  to  Svria. 
Agrippa,  of  course,  left  Rome,  but  ne  stopped  at  Myt- 
ilene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  leaving  the  government 
of  Syria  to  his  legate.  The  apprehensions  of  Augus- 
tus wera  removed  by  the  death  of  Marcellus  in  B.C. 
28,  and  Agrippa  immediately  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  tlw  mors  snzionsly  expeeted,  as  troubles  had 
broken  out  during  the  election  ofthe  eonsnls  in  B.C. 
81.  Augustus  resolved  to  receive  his  faithful  friend 
into  his  own  &mily,  and,  accordingly,  induced  him  to 
divorce  his  wife  Mareella,  and  marry  Julia,  the  widow 
of  Marcellus  and  the  daughter  ^Augustus  by  his  tbtid 
wife,  Scribonia  (B.C.  21). 
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Ib  B.C.  19,  Agripps  went  into  Gaul.  He  pacified 
tke  tnibolnit  nativm,  snd  conatnicted  four  great  pub- 
Ee  loadi  ud  a  sploidid  aqgodoet  at  NeinansuB  (Nl- 
inea).  Twam  tbowB  he  proceeded  to  Spain,  and  sub- 
dued tie  Canlalmans  after  a  abort  bat  bloodv  and  ob- 
itinate  atniggki ;  but,  in  accordance  with  hia  usual 
pradenee,  be  nodier  announced  hia  victoriei  in  pom- 
poos  letters  to  the  aenate,  nor  did  he  accept  a  a  triuniph 
wladi  Augoitaa  offered  him.  In  B.C.  18,  he  waa  in- 
Tcated  witti  the  tittiuiiiciBa  power  for  five  yeara  togeth- 
cr  with  ADgnstDS ;  and  in  the  follofring  yest  (B.C. 
17^  hn  two  arnia,  Caioa  and  Luetoa,  w«re  adopted  by 
Aa^iutMiM.  At  the  elose  of  the  year,  be  accepted  an 
iimtation  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  went  to  Jeniariem. 
He  Ibonded  the  military  eolonr  of  BerTtni  (Beyrout) ; 
thence  he  proceeded,  in  B.C.  IS,  to  the  Pontus  Euxi- 
ima,  and  eonq>^ed  the  Boaporani  to  accept  Polemo 
ton  that  Hag,  and  to  reatore  the  Roman  eagles  which 
bad  been  taken  brMithiadatee.  On  bia  return  he  stay- 
ed aoBW  tine  in  loma,  where  be  granted  {Rivilegea  to 
the  Jews,  whoee  cause  wat  pleaded  by  Herod  (Joaepk., 
Awtiq.  Jmd.,  16,  S),  and  then  proceeded  to  Rcnne, 
when  he  Bnived  in  B.C.  I3.  After  his  tribunician 
power  had  bem  prolonged  for  five  yeaia,  he  went  to 
Pumonia  to  icstore  traoqaillity  to  that  piovince.  He 
ittnmed  in  B.G.  IS,  after  baTinffbeen  mceeHfnl  as 
aaaal,andi«tiRdtoCainpaiua.  iRiere  be  died  unex- 
pectedly, m  the  mraith  of  March,  B.C.  12,  in  hia  51at 
^cai.  His  body  waa  carried  to  Rome,  and  was  buried 
m  the  DBDBoleam  of  Augustus,  who  himself  pronoun* 
eed  a  fanerai  oratitm  over  it. 

Dion  Caamua  tells  ns  (68.  1,  Ac),  that  in  the  year 
B.C.S9  Aognatns  aaaembled  hia  friends  and  counsel- 
lors, A.grippa  and  Mscenaa,  deman^g  their  opinion 
as  to  wbmicT  it  wodd  be  advisaUe  for  him  to  usurp 
mooaiefaieal  power,  «r  to  restore  to  the  naUon  its  fat- 
merrepubfican  goiemmept.  This  is  corroborated  hy 
Suetonius  (Od!et>.,28),who  b^s  that  Augustus  twice 
deldMnted  upon  that  subject.  The  speeches  which 
Agrippa  and  Mscenas  delivered  on  thia  occasion  are 
pvcB  by  IKon  Casnns ;  but  the  artificial  character  of 
nwm  makes  them  suspicious.  However,  it  does  not 
sen  ftely,  firom  the  general  ehnaeter  of  Dion  Cas- 
MBs  as  an  mstoiiaii,  that  these  epeechea  are  invented  by 
Ufa ;  and  it  ia  not  improbable,  and  such  a  anppoaition 
watM  entirdy  riiaiaeter  of  Augustus,  that  those 
apeeijws  were  really  pronounced,  though  preconcerted 
betwca  Augustus  and  his  counselhwa  to  make  the 
Kann  nadm  heBew  that  the  ftto  of  the  R^blic 
was  att  a  matter  of  discosnon,  and  dut  Ausustue 
would  noC  asBOBM  monarchical  power  till  he  had  been 
cosivinced  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  welftre  of  the 
BstioD.  Besides,  Agrippa,  who,  according  to  Dion 
Caasina,  advised  Angnstus  to  restore  the  Republic, 
was  a  man  wboae  political  opimons  had  evidently  a 
■maiebied  tcnden^. 

Agi^pa  was  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  and  im- 
poftant  men  of  the  age  of  Augustus.  He  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  chief  support  of  the  risingmonarducal  eon- 
Mitalion,  and  wiUioat  Agrippa  Augustus  could  scarce- 
ly have  roeceeded  in  makinfthimself  the  absolute  mas- 
ter of  the  Roman  Kupire.  DionCaa8ius(M,29,&c.), 
VeUeina  Paterculua  (S,  79),  Seneca.  (£>.,  94),  and 
Hacaee  {Od.,  1, 6}  speak  with  equal  adnuiation  of  his 
■eriia. 

Ffaiy  Mostandy  lefiifs  to  the  "  Commentarii"  of 
Ap^ipa  am  an  aotbority  (Blenektu,  3,  4,  6,  6,  eomp. 
1 1).  whkh  may  indieate  certain  official  lists  drawn 
^  hj  him  ID  tM  Measnrement  of  die  Roman  world 
uler  Angustaa  (vid.  Mfbaem),  in  wlucb  be  mi^  have 
tteaait. 

Aguppa  left  several  children.  By  bis  first  wife, 
Pni^wiiathe  had  Vtpsanis,  who  was  married  to  Tibe- 
riasCnar,  the  sneoessor  of  Augustas.  By  his  sec- 
ool  mfe,  Maredla,  be  had  sevnal  children,  who  are 
M  Bottknied ;  and  bj  bis  third  wiie.  Julia,  he  bad 


two  daughters,  Julia,  married  to  L.  .£milius  Paulluc; 
and  AgriniinB,  married  to  Germanicus,  and  three  sons, 
Gains  (cia.  CBsar,  C-X  Ludna  {vid.  Cesar,  L.),  and 
AoBirPA  PoaTDHUs.  (Dion  Com.,  lib.  45-54. — Lie., 
Bpit.,  U7-m.—Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  lib.  6.  — Suet., 
Octao. — -A-andacn,  M.  Vipaanitu  Agrippa,  eine  httih 
riache  Unlerauckung.  iher  deaaen-£eUn  mfl  Wirken, 
Altona,  1836.)  There  are  several  medals  of  Agrip- 
pa, on  one  of  which  he  is  represented  with  a  naval 
crown  ;  on  the  lercrae  is  Neptime  indicating  his  soc- 
cess  by  sea. 

AobipiTma,  I.  the  youngest  dau^ter  of  M.Vipsa- 
nius  Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
waa  bom  some  dme  before  B.C.  18.  She  married 
Cssar  Gennanicns,  the  eon  of  Drusus  Nero  Gennani- 
cus,  by  whom  she  had  nine  children.  Agrippina  was 
gifted  with  great  powers  of  mind,  a  noble  character, 
and  all  the  moral  and  physical  qualities  that  constitutnl 
the  model  of  a  Roman  matron  :  her  love  for  her  hus- 
band was  sincere  and  lasting,  her  chastity  was  spot- 
less, her  fertility  was  a  virtue  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  her  attachment  to  her  children  was  an  emi- 
nent feature  of  her  character.  She  yielded  to  one  dan- 
gerous passion,  ambiticm.  Angustus  showed  her  par- 
ticular attention  and  attachment.  (Stutm.,Calig.,9.) 

At  die  death  of  Augustus  in  A-D-  14,  she  waa  on 
the  Lower  lUiine  with  Germanicus,  who  e(»nmanded 
the  legiona  there.  Her  husband  was  the  idol  of  tibe 
army,  and  the  leeions  on  the  Rhine,  dissatisfied  with 
the  accession  of  Tiberius,  manifested  their  intention 
of  |>roclaiming  Germanicus  roaster  of  the  state.  Ti- 
benua  hated  and  dreaded  GermanicUs,  and  he  showed 
as  much  antipathy  to  Agrippina  as  he  had  love  to  her 
elder  sister,  bis  first  vriie.  In  this  perilous  situation, 
GeimanieuB  and  Agrippina  saved  themselves  by  their 
prompt  energy ;  he  quelled  the  outbreak,  and  punoed 
the  war  against  the  (rermans.  In  the  ensuing  year  his 
lieutenant,  Ciecina,  after  having  made  an  invasion  into 
Germany,  returned  to  the  Rhine.  The  campaign  waa 
not  inglorioua  for  the  Romans,  bat  they  were  worn 
outt^  hardahu)s,and,  periups,  harassed  on  their  march 
by  some  bands  of  Gomans.  Thus  the  rumour  waa 
Bpw&i  that  the  body  of  the  Germans  was  ap- 
proaching to  invade  Gaul.  Germanicus  was  absent, 
and  it  waa  proposed  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the 
Rhine.  (Compare  Strab.,  4,  p.  194.)  If  this  had 
been  done,  the  retreat  of  Cccina's  army  would  have 
been  cut  off,  but  it  was  saved  by  the  firm  omoaition 
of  Agrippina  to  such  s  oowardiy  measure.  lAlien  the 
troops  approached,  she  went  to  die  bridge,  acting  as  a 
general,  and  receiving  the  soldiers  as  tlu^  crosMd  it ; 
the  wounded  among  them  were  presented  by  her  with 
clothes,  and  they  received  firom  her  own  hands  eveiy- 
thing  necessary  for  the  cure  of  their  wounds.  {Tac, 
Ann.,  1,  69.)  Gennanicua  having  been  recalled  by 
Tiberius,  she  accompanied  her  huHiand  to  Asia  (A.D. 
17),  and  after  his  death,  or,  rather,  murder  {md.  Ger- 
manicus), she  returned  to  Italy.  She  stayed  some 
davs  at  the  iaiand  ofCorcyra  to  recover  from  her  grief, 
and  then  landed  at  Brundiaium,  accompanied  by  two 
of  her  children,  and  holding  in  her  anna  the  um  with 
the  aahea  of  her  husband.  At  the  news  of  her  arrival, 
the  port,  the  waUs,  and  even  the  roofo  of  the  housea 
were  ocunpied  by  crowds  of  people  who  were  anxious 
to  see  and  sahite  her.  She  was  solenm^  reorived  by 
the  oAoers  (rftwo  pnetorian  cohorts,  which  Tiberius 
bad  sent  to  Bmndiaiom  for  the  purpose  of  accompany- 
ing her  to  Rome ;  the  um  containing  the  ashes  of  Ger- 
manieaa  was  bome  by  tribunes  and  centurions,  and  the 
flmeid  prooesrion  waa  received  on  its  march  by  the 
magistrates  of  Calabria,  Apidta,  and  Campania  ;  by 
Dmaas,the  son  of  TibsrtDs;  CIaudfais,the  brother  of 
Gennanieos ;  by  the  odier  diiUren  of  Gennanicus; 
and,  at  last,  in  die  environs  of  Rome,  by  the  consuls, 
the  senate,  and  crowds  of  Uw  Roman  people,  (TlsCi 
Ann,,  S,  1,  dco.) 
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During  some  yean  Tiberius  duguieed  hw  hatred  of 
Agrippina,  but  nae  soon  became  exposed  to  secret  ac- 
cusations and  intrigues.  She  asked  the  emperor's  per- 
mission  to  choose  another  husband,  but  Tiberius  nei- 
ther refused  nor  consented  to  the  proposition.  Seja- 
nus,  who  exercised  an  unbounded  influence  over  Ti- 
berius, then  a  prey  to  mental  diaordera,  persuaded 
Agrippina  that  the  emperor  intended  to  poison  her. 
J^unned  at  each  a  report,  she  refused  to  eat  an  V>plfl 
wluch  the  emperor  omred  her  ftom  Us  Ubla,  and  Ti- 
bafiue,in  bis  tnni,coinplaiiMd  of  Agnppinft  legaiding 
bim  sa  a  p<neoDer.  Aoeoding  toSuetonine,  all  this 
wai  an  intrigue  preconcerted  between  die  emperor  and 
Sejanus,  wm,  as  it  seems,  had  formed  the  plan  of  lead- 
ing  Agrippina  into  false  steps.  Tiberius  was  extreme- 
ly suspicious  of  Agriimiiia,  and  showed  his  hoetale  feel- 
ings oj  alluaiTt  wonh  oi  juglectAil  silence.  There 
were  no  evidences  of  aml^ioai  plans  fonned  by  Agrip- 
ptni,  but  the  rumour  having  been  spread  that  she  would 
fly  to  the  army,  he  banished  her  to  the  island  of  Pan- 
djUana  (A.D.  30),  where  her  mother,  Julia,  had  died 
ifi  ex^e.  Her  sons,  Nero  and  DnuuB,  were  likewise 
llinished,  and  both  died  an  unnatural  death.  She  Uv- 
jd  three  years  on  that  barren  island ;  at  last  she  refu- 
sed to  take  an^  food,  and  died,  most  probabl;)',  by  vol- 
untary starvation.  Her  deoU)  took  place  preaaely  two 
years  after,  and  on  the  same  date,  as  the  murder  of  Se- 
janus, that  is,  in  A.D.  33.  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  tell 
us  that  Tiberius  boasted  that  he  had  not  strangied  h«r. 
(Stuam.,  TU>.,  6A.—Tac.,  Ann.,  6,  S6.)  The  ashes 
of  Affrippina,  and  those  of  her  son  Nero,  were  after- 
ward brought  to  Rome  by  order  of  her  sod,  the  Em- 
peror Caltgola,  who  struck  vuioua  raedab  in  honour 
of  lus  mother.  In  one  of  these  the  head  of  Caligula 
is  on  one  side,  and  that  of  his  mother  on  the  ouier. 
The  words  on  each  side  are  respectively,  c.  oasab. 

AVO.  OSR.  P.H.  TB.  POT.,  and  AORIPPIITA.  HAT.  O.  CMB. 

Ava.  OBRii.   (Toe.,  Ann.,  1-6. — Sueton.,  Octav.,  64; 

L  c.  i  CtUig.,  I.  c  — Dion  Caai.,  67,  5,  6  ;  68, 
Xt.y~-Il.  The  daoifiter  of  Geimanicua  and  Agtippina 
the  elder,  daughter  of  M.  Vipaudus  Agrippa.  She  was 
bora  between  A.D.  13  and  17,  at  the  Oppidum  Ubio- 
rom,  afterward  called,  in  honour  of  her.  Gdonia  Acrip- 
pina,  now  Cologne,  uid  then  the  headquarters  of  the 
legions  commanded  by  her  faXher.  In  A.D.  36,  she 
married  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobaibue,  a  man  not  unlike 
her,  and  whom  she  loet  in  A.D.  40.  After  his  dasdh 
she  married  Cri^Ku  PassieiiUB,  who  died  some  years 
afterward ;  and  she  was  accused  of  having  poisoned 
bim,  either  for  the  porpoee  of  obtaining  his  great  for- 
tune, or  for  some  secret  motive  of  much  higher  impor- 
tance. She  was  already  known  for  her  scandalous 
conduct,  for  her  most  perfidious  intrigues,  and  for  an 
unbounded  amUtion.  She  was  aeousraofhaving  com- 
mitted incest  with  her  own  brother,  the  Emperor  Ca- 
ius  Caligula,  who,  under  the  pr^xt  of  having  discover- 
ed that  she  had  lived  in  an  adulterous  interrourae  with 
M.  .lEmilius  Lepidus,  the  husband  of  her  sister  Dnisil- 
la,  banished  her  to  the  island  of  Pontia,  which  was  eiU 
luted  in  the  Sinus  Syrticus  Major,  on  the  coast  of  jUb- 
ya.  Her  sister  Drusills  was  likewise  banished  to  Pon- 
tia, and  it  seems  that  their  exile  was  connected  with 
the  punishment  of  LeiHdu»,who  was  pot  to  death  for 
having  conspired  against  the  emperor.  Previously  to 
her  exile,  Agrippina  wae  cmnpelled  her  brother  to 
carry  to  Rome  tne  ashes  of  Lepidus.  This  hmMned 
in  A.D.  39.  Agrippina  and  her  sist«r  were  mleased 
in  A.D.  41,  by  uieir  uncle,  Claudius,  immediately  af- 
ter his  accasuon,  although  his  wife,  Messalina,  was  the 
mortal  enenqr  of  Agrippina.  Messelina  was  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Claudtufl  in  A.D.  48 ;  and  in  Om  fol- 
lowing  year,  A.D.  48,  A^ppina  sucoeedod  in  marry- 
ing the  emperor.  Claudius  was  her  uncle,  but  her  mar- 
riage was  legalised  by  a  senatas  consultum,  by  which 
the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his  brother's  daughter  was 
declared  v^ ;  this  senatus  ronBultum  was  afterword 
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abrc^ated  by  the  EmpMors  Constantine  and  Constans. 
In  this  iiUrigue  Agrippina  displayed  the  qualities  of  an 
accompliahra  courtesan,  and  such  was  the  influence 
of  her  charms  and  superior  talents  over  the  old  emper- 
or, that,  in  pn|^udice  of  his  own  son,  Britannicus,  he 
adopted  Domitius,  the  son  of  Agrippina  by  her  first 
husband, Cn.DomitiusAhenobarbiiB(A.D.  SI).  Agrip- 
pina was  assisted  in  her  secret  plana  by  Pallas,  the  per- 
fidious confidant  of  Claudius.  By  her  intrigues,  L, 
Junius  Silanus,  the  husband  of  Octavia,  the  SaatAaes 
of  Clandios,  was  put  to  death,  and  in  A.D.  63  Octa- 
via was  married  to  ^oung  Nero.  Lollia  Paullina,  once 
the  rival  of  Agrippma  for  the  hand  of  the  emperor,  was 
accused  of  high  treason  and  condemned  to  death,  but 
she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  Domitia  Lepida,  the 
sister  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  met  with  a  umi- 
lar  &te.  After  having  thus  removed  those  whose  ri- 
valahip  she  dreaded,  or  whose  virtues  she  euviedt  Agrip- 
pina resohed  to  get  rid  of  herbuflbaod,aikl  to  govern 
the  em^re  through  her  ascendent^  over  her  son  Nov, 
his  successor.  A  vague  rumour  of  this  reached  the 
emperor ;  in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  he  forgot  prudence, 
ano  talked  about  punishing  his  ambitious  win.  Hav- 
ing no  time  to  lose,  Affrijipma,  assisted  by  Lociista  and 
Xenophon,  a  Greek  puyBician,  poisoned  the  old  emper- 
or, in  A.D.  64,  at  Sinuessa,  a  watering-place  to  whii^ 
he  had  retired  fi>r  the  sake  of  lus-health.  Nero  was  pro- 
claimed emperor,  and  presented  to  the  troops  by  Bur- 
rus,whom  Agrippina  had  appointed  prtefectus  prstorio. 
Narcissus,  the  rich  freedman  of  Claudius,  M.  Junius 
Silanus,  proconsul  of  Asia,  the  brother  of  Lucius  Junius 
Silanus,  and  a  ^reat-graudson  of  Augustus,  lost  their 
lives  at  the  instigmtion  of  Agrippina,  who  would  have 
augmented  the  xvaiaber  of  her  victims  but  fin-  the  op> 
poaidon  of  Burma  and  Seneca,  recalled  1^  Agrippina 
ftom  his  exile  to  conduct  Uie  education  of  Nero. 
Meanwhile  the  youngemperor  UnA.  some  steps  to  shake 
off  the  insupportable  ascendent^  of  his  mother.  The 
jealousy  of  Agrippina  rose  from  her  son's  passion  for 
Acte,  and,  after  ner,  for  PoiqpM  Sebina,  the  wife  of 
M.  Salvius  Otho.  To  reconquer  bis  aflbcrion,  Ag^>- 
pina  employed,  hut  in  vain,  most  daring  and  moat  re- 
volting means.  She  threatened  to  oppose  Britannicua 
as  a  nval  to  the  en^>eror ;  but  Britannicus  was  poi- 
soned by  Nero ;  and  she  even  solicited  hor  son  to  an 
incestuous  intercourse.  At  last  her  death  was  resolv- 
ed upon  by  Nero,  who  wished  to  repudiate  Octavia 
and  marry  Poppea,  but  whose  plan  was  thwarted  by 
his  mother.  Thus  petty  feminme  intrigues  became 
the  cause  of  Agrq>piua's  ruin.  Nero  invited  her,  Qn- 
der  the  pretext  of  a  recondition,  to  visit  him  at  Baie, 
on  the  coast  of  Campania.  She  went  thither  by  sea. 
In  their  conversation  hypocrisy  was  dii^layed  on  both 
sides.  She  left  Bai«  by  the  same  way ;  but  the  ves- 
sel was  so  contrived  that  it  was  to  break  to  pieces 
when  out  at  sea.  It  only  partly  broke,  and  Agnppina 
saved  hereof  by  swimming  to  the  shore ;  her  attend- 
ant, Acerronia,  was  killed.  Agrippina  fled  to  her  ^Ua 
near  the  Lucrine  Lake,  and  infi>rmed  her  son  of  her 
happy  esc^.  Now  Nero  charged  Burrus  to  murder 
bis  mother ;  but  Burma  declining  it,  Anicetus,  the 
commander  of  the  fleet,  who  had  invented  the  strata- 
gem of  the  ship,  was  ctxnpelled  by  Nero  and  Burma  to 
undertake  the  task.  Amcetos  went  to  her  villa  with 
a  chosen  band,  and  his  men  surprised  her  in  her  bed- 
room. "  Ventrem  feri,"  she  cried  out,  after  ehe  was 
but  slightly  wounded,  and  immediately  afterward  ex- 
pired under  the  blows  of  a  centurion  (A.D.  60).  ( Toe., 
Ann.,  14, 8.)  It  was  told  that  Nero  went  to  the  villa, 
and  that  he  admired  the  bean^  of  the  dead  body  of  hia 
mother :  this  was  believed  by  some,  doubted  by  others 
(14,  9).  Agrippina  left  commentaries  concerning  her 
hi^ry  and  that  of  her  fiunily,  which  Tacitus  consult- 
ed, acconUng  to  his  own  statemeot.  {B.,  4,  54.-^ 
Compare  PSa.,  Hit.  Nat.,  7,  6,  s.  8 ;  EUnelaUt  7, 
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Thm  ue  MTerBl  medala  of  Agripinna,  which  are 
ifHting"'^""  ftwB  thow  of  her  nuHoer  byUie  title  of 
AagData.iriiiehthonoflwrtiiothariieTerlDm.  On 
same  of  hn  medals  she  is  npmented  with  her  ht»- 
\mad  (StndntB,  in  otben  with  her  son  Nero.  (Toe., 
An.,  a^.  12,  13,  14.— Dion  Ctut.,  Kb.  bd-QL—Stf 
eUm,  Claxd.,  «,  44;  Nero,  5,  60—111.  Vipmnia, 
dangfater  of  M.  Vipsanins  Agrippa  and  Pomponia,  the 
daogfater  of  T.  Pomponiiu  Atticus,  his  first  wife.  She 
was  muiied  to  nberios,  sfiennrd  enqtenir,  bvwhom 
shetMlDnuiu.  Tiberias  was  much  attacbea  to  her, 
and  with  gnat  lehMtuee  dnoveed  her  when  com- 
nunlad  by  Auguabis,  thsk  he  mi^  many  Jalia,  the 
daugtaer  of -the  enmeiDr.  She  now  married  Aunius 
Gallos,  tbs  SOD  of  ue  cdebrated  AsimQS  Poltio,  and 
ban  hhn  sereiml  children.  Thia  fptn  rise  to  a  feeling 
of  hatred  in  the  breast  of  Tibenaa  agunst  Annina, 
wluth  ultimately  proved  his  ruin.  iVid.  Asiniiia  II.) 
llMekiUta  of  Agrippjna  bj  Asinius  were,  C.  Annias 
Sabumis,  Afiwi"  Gdhis,  Arinius  Pc^io,  omaol 
A.U.C.  776,  Arinios  Agnppa.  eonsal  A.U.C.  776,  and 
AiiBias  Geler.  Agrippina  died  A.U.C.  773,  and.  ac- 
eudbg  to  Tatatnm  (Amu.,  3, 19),  she  was  the  only  one 
of  all  uecfaibben  of  Agripp&tbit  died  a  nataial  death. 
(Tsc.,  Amu,  1,  »;  3,  19  ;  3,  76  :  4,  1,  U.~Sue- 
ta^  7U.,  eh.  7.— £1.,  Climd.,  ch.  13.)  — IV.  Colo- 
■u,  alao  called  Cebmui  Agrippmentu  {Toe.,  Hui., 
1,  &7 ;  4,  S£),  and  oa  inscriptions  Coionia  CUatdUt 
AagMMlM  Ag-rippimemMhan,  or  simply  Agrtppina  {Amm. 
Mtre.,  15. 8, 11),  oiigmally  the  ddef  town  of  the  Ubii, 
and  c^Ied  Oppidtam  Ubiorum.  These  are  mentioned 
by  Caaar  u  m  Genaan  nation,  dwelling  on  the  right 
boA  of  the  Bliba,  wbo  were  afterward  tiMuftned  to 
the  kft,  01  GdBe  dAe,  by  Agrippa.  At  this  town 
Agrippiiia,  daughter  of  Germanicos,  was  bom ;  and, 
wnen  she  bad  attained  to  the  dignity  of  emprees  hj 
mamage  with  Clasdiiis,  she  sent  hither  a  militaiy  coi- 
ooiy.  A.C.  60,  and  eansed  the  |dace  to  be  named  after 
beiaelC  It  soon  became  ]arge  and  wealthy,  and  was 
adomei]  with  « temple  of  Mus.  The  inhabUants  re- 
oeiTod  the  nw  UaiK¥m.  It  answers  to  the  modem 
lilaor  CtSagm.  (Tae^Ann.,  I,  35;  IS,  Xt.  —  Id., 
Biat^  4.  SS;  1.  57;  4,  6&.—Dion  Castiiu,  48,  49.) 

AflBiFPTarrs,  bidiop  of  Carthage,  of  renerable  mem- 
ety,  bat  known  br  bemg  the  first  to  muntain  the  neces- 
■ty of rriwptging all bereties.  {VmeeiU.  Z<trin.,  Com- 
mnt.,  1, 9.)  St.  Cyprian  regarded  this  opinion  as  the 
coneclusk  of  an  error 

7,  ToL  9,pu  lOlifd.  BnKrf.),BndSt  Aagustmeseans 
to  imfi^  he  MaM  his  mor  in  writing.  (£p»(.,9a, 
c  IOl)  He  heU  the  coondl  of  seventy  tnabops  at 
Gertb^  ahoet  A.D.  SOO  ( Vvig.  A.D.  315,  Maiu. 
A.D.  Si  7),  on  Oe  ndiiect  of  Baptism.  Thoagh  he  er- 
red in  a  metier  yet  nndefined  by  the  Church,  St.  Au- 
guciw  notkas  lliet  nntlwr  he  nor  St.  Cyprian  thoogiit 
of  sepaFatiBg  fiom  the  Chmdi.  {Dt  tuptumt,  S,  3, 
pi  109  >-— IL  PecSoina,  iriMwa  &tlwr  was  pat  to  death 
t7  TBwrioe  on  a  charge  of  treason.  {Suet.,  7V6.,  61.)' 
AjrfpwinoB  was  accosed  at  the  same  Ume  as  Thrasea, 
Al>.  67,  sod  was  banished  from  Ital^.  (Toe.,  Am., 
IS,  sa,  39,  33.)  He  was  a  Stoic  phlloei^er,  and  is 
spoken  of  with  praise  by  E{»ctetus  {ap.  Stob.,  Smn., 
7X  and  Afiian  (1,  1). 

Asnoa  ^kyptof),  J,  a  son  of  Portbaon  and  Euiyte, 
aad  brother  m  CEnens,  king  of  Cdydim,  in  jEtolia, 
AtcaAops.  MelBs,  Leooopens,  and  Sterape.  He  waa 
fitter  of  six  sons,  of  whom  Therritee  was  one.  These 
ams  of  Agnus  dbprtved  (Enens  of  ilia  kingdom,  and 
pm  it  to  their  &tber ;  bat  all  of  them,  with  the  ex- 
oeitieB  of  Theirites,  were  dain  by  Diomedes,  the 
ftiiil  iu erCEneos.  {ApoiUtd.,  1, 7,  ^  10, 8 ;  ^  5,  dec.) 
ApoMBtiH  placea  tfaeie  events  before  the  expedition 
Of  tte  Gndts  ag^ntTioy.v^nleHyginas  {Fab.,  179  : 
riMiipMi  iMa,  and  AtUam*.  Zift.,  37)  states  that  Diome- 
des, when  be  heard,  after  the  &11  of  Troy,  of  the  mis- 
fjttnacs  of  hie  gmdfidher  CEnens,  hastwied  back  and 


expelled  Agrius,  who  then  put  «n  end  to  his  own  life ; 
according  to  others,  Agrius  and  his  sons  were  slain  by 
Diomedes.  (Compare  Paatan.,  2,  35,  ^  2. — Op.,  Jie- 
n>id,-9, 153.)  In  the  mythic  histiny  of  the  Gre^  we 
find  several  A^rii,  and  in  almost  all  the  alludon  appears 
to  be  a  symbolical  one.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  the  one  first  mentioned,  A^rins  la  the  "  Wild  Man," 
the  "  Man  of  the  fields,"  while  <£neu8,  on  the  oiitin 
hand,  is  the  "  Wine-man,"  the  "  cultivator  of  the  vine." 
(Compare  Creuter,  Syv^eUi,  vol.  4,  p.  373.  —  Apol- 
ledor.,  I,  a,  6.  —  Anton.  Lib.,  Fab.,  Z7.~Vcrheyk  ad 
Anton.  lab..  Fab.,  31,  p.  136.)  In  the  case  itf  the 
father  of  Tbersites,  the  name  Agriu»  may  bo  intended 
as  a  figurative  allusion  to  the  laoe  uid  Iswieia  maimers 
of  the  son. — II.  According  to  Hesiod  {Theog.,  1013), 
a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  and  brother  of  Latinus  and 
TelegonuB, "  who,  afar  in  the  recess  of  the  Holy  Isles, 
raled  over  til  the  renowned  Tyrsenians."  He  is  the 
same,  in  ^1  probatriU^,  wiA  the  god  or  hero  called 
Agrius  by  the  Areadians  (a  term  to  be  derived  from  'Ay- 
p^,  ager),  and  whose  most  solemn  festival  the  Panhasii 
introoQced  into  the  island  of  Ceos,  one  of  the  Cyda- 
des.  There  was  a  deity  of  the  same  name  in  Tbesaa- 
ly,  whence  his  wotihip  waa  carried  to  Cyrene  in  Afri- 
ca. There  was  an  Agrius  also  in  Bsotia,  whose  namo 
a|q>ea»  in  the  Cadmeno  genealogy.  The  mytiKtlogy 
connected  with  this  son  of  Uhrsees  and  Circe  appears 
in  Italy  nnder  a  new  form,  and  he  u  there  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  Arcadian  Evuider  of  the  Latins,  while 
his  mother,  Circe,  seems  to  be  the  same  with  C3armen- 
ta,  a  name  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Maga.  (Compare 
Livy,  1,  7.)  This  A^us  is  mentioned  idso  by  the 
scholiast  on  Apolltmtus  (3,  800),  and  by  Eostathine 
{ad  Horn.,  IL,  p.  1706);  nor  shoold  tt  be  omitted  hers 
that  there  was  among  the  Romans  a  gens  Agris.  (  Yar- 
TO,De  Re  Ruat.,  1,  Z.~Cie.,  Flacc,  13.)  GoUling, 
a  recent  editor  of  Hesiod,  has  a  very  learned  note  on 
the  SQbject  of  Agrius,  in  which  he  appears  to  favour 
the  reading  of  Tpatxav  i'  i/ii  Aarivorv  ra  place  of  'A;^ 
ptbv  Amivw  as  oeeQiring  in  Heood  (Theog.y 
1013). 

Aoioctcs  or  AoicBTiofl,  a  Roman  grammarian,  the 
anthor  of  an  extant  work  "  De  OrUiographia  et  Differ- 
entia Sermonis."  intended  as  a  sujqplement  to  a  work 
on  the  same  subject,  by  Flavins  Caper,  and  dedicated 
to  a  bishop,  Eacherius.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  of  our  era.  His  work 
is  printed  in  Putscbius's  *>  Grammatics  Latins  Aue- 
toies  Antiqui,"  p.  8266^75. 

AoaatTAsCAvpoinir),  a  Greek  histotian,  who  wrote 
a  worii  on  Scythia(2Kv0wa),  from  the  thirteenth  book 
of  which  the  scholiast  on  Apolloniua  (2, 1248)  quotes, 
and  one  on  Libya  (  AiAjku),  the  fourth  book  of  which 
is  quoted  by  the  same  scholiast  (4, 1396).  He  is  aleg 
mentioned  by  Stephanas  Byz.  (t.  «.  'A/zfl-rAo;). 

-  Aoboiba,  the  early  name  of  Attalea,  a  city  of  Lyd- 
ia,  on  the  Hermas,  northeast  of  Sar£s.  Major  Kcp- 
pel  {Trawla,  vol.  3,  p.  335)  remarks,  "It  is  on  the 
ri^t  bank  of  the  Hermus,  which  flows  at  the  base  of 
a  rocky  mountain,  through  a  chasm  of  which  it  disap- 
pears. The  passage  here  is  rather  dangerous.  The 
direct  road  from  Cattaba  to  Adala  (Agroira)  is  twelve 
hours.  No  vestiges  of  antiquity  were  dwerved  hero  -. 
there  are  coins,  nowever,  of  Attalea."  {Settini,  p. 
106. — Cramer's  Asia  Mtnor,  v.  1,  p.  485.) 

AoRON  ('Aypuv),  I.  the  son  of  Ninus,  the  first  of 
the  Lydisn  dynasty  of  the  Heracleids.  The  tradition 
was,  uiat  this  dynasty  supplanted  a  native  raeeofkings, 
having  been  orisinuly  intrusted  with  the  government 
as  deputiee.  The  names  Ninus  and  Belus,  in  tiidr 
genealogy,  render  it  probable  that  they  were  eiAet  Ae> 
mian  govemofa,  or  prineee  of  Assyrian  origin,  and 
thtf  dinr  aeeesflion  niaAs  tiw  period  of  an  Assyrian 
conquest.  {Herod.,  1,  7.)— II.  The  son  of  Pleuratus, 
a  king  of  lUyria.  In  the  strength  of  bis  land  and  naval 
finoei  be  anrpuiad  all  the  inecediDg  kings  o^hat  coun- 
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try.  When  the  ^toUana  attempted  to  conwel  the 
k^Mtoniana  to  join  ^ir  confederacy,  Agron  undertook 
to  protect  them,  having  been  induced  to  do  ao  bj  a 
large  bribe  which  he  received  from  Demetriiu,  tiie  fa- 
ther of  PUilip.  He  acconlingly  sent  to  their  auiatance 
a  force  o£  6000  Ulyriaai,  wIm  gained  a  decisive  victoiy 
over  the  ^Itdiani.  Agron,  overjoyed  at  the  new*  of 
this  auccesB,  gave  bimaelf  up  to  feasting,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  excess,  contracted  a  pleurisy,  of  which 
he  died  (B.C.  S31).  He  was  succeeded  m  the  gov- 
ernment by  his  wife  Tenta.  Just  after  his  death,  an 
embassy  arrived  from  the  Romans,  who  bad  sent  to 
mediate  in  bebalfof  the  inhiiMtiinU  oftha  island  of  Isas, 
who  had  revolted  team  Agion,  and  placed  thonselvea 
under  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  By  his  first  wife, 
Triteuta,  whom  he  divorced,  he  had  a  son  named  Pin- 
nes,  or  Pinneua,  who  survived  him,  and  was  placed  un- 
der the  guardianship  of  Demetrius  Fliarius,  who  mar- 
ried his  mother  after  the  death  of  Teuta.  {Dion  Com., 
84,  46,  m.^Polyb.,  2,  Z~4.—AjmiM,  JU.,  t^Fter., 
S,  6.— Ptin.,  H.N.,  34,  6.)  — III.  Son  of  Eumehis, 
grandson  of  Merops,  lived  with  his  sisters,  Byssa  and 
Keropis,  in  the  island  of  Cos.  They  worshipped  the 
earth,  as  th^giver  of  the  fruiu  of  harvest,  without  paj^- 
ing  regard  to  any  other  deity.  When  ^ey  were  mvi- 
ted  to  the  festival  of  Minerva,  the  brother  replied  that 
the  black  ayes  of  bis  nsters  would  not  please  the 
Uue-eyed  goddess,  and  that,  for  himself;  the  owl  was 
ui  object  of  aversion.  If  desired  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
Mercurr,  he  declared  that  he  would  show  no  honour 
to  a  thief  At  the  sacrifices  of  Diana  be  did  not  ap- 
pear, because  that  goddess  roamed  abroad  the  whole 
night  long.  Provoud  at  this  ctmduct,  Minerva,  Diana, 
aim  Mercury  came  to  their  dwelling,  the  latter  as  a 
shepherd,  the  two  goddesses  as  maidens,  to  invite  Eu- 
mehis and  Agron  to  a  sacrifice  to  Mercury,  and  the  sis- 
ters to  the  grove  of  Minerva  and  Diana.  When,  how- 
ever, Meropia  reviled  Minerva,  she  and  her  sisters  were 
changed  into  birds,  together  with  Agron,  who  attempt- 
ed to  seize  upon  the  divinities,  and  Eumelos,  woo 
heaped  reproaches  upon  Mercury  for  the  metamorpho- 
sis of  his  son.  The  legend  makes  Meropis  to  have  been 
changed  into  a  small  nrd  of  the  owl  kind :  Bjrass  f»- 
tained  her  name,  and  became,  as  a  spedes  of  sea-finri, 
the  iHrd  of  Z<eueothea :  Agron  became  the  bird  Chara- 
drius.   (Anton.  Ltb.,  15.) 

AoRoi«i8,  surrounded  the  citadel  of  Athens  with 
walls,  except  that  part  which  was  afterward  repaired  by 
Cimon.  (Pautan.,  1, 28.)  We  have  here  one  of  the 
old  tradiUons  tmpeetkaa  the  Pelasg^  race.  Agrolas 
was  uded  m  the  work  Sry  hie  brother  HyperlHus,  both 
of  them  Pelaagi.  Acctnwng  to  Pausanias  {I.  c),  they 
came  originally  from  Sitaly.  It  is  mom  than  proba- 
ble, however,  that  the  names  in  question  are  those  of 
two  leaders  or  two  tribes,  and  that  the  work  was  ex- 
ecuted under  their  orders.  The  wall  erected  on  this 
occauon  was  styled  Felargieon,  and  the  boilden  of  it 
would  seem  to  have  erected  also  a  town  or  smalt  set* 
tlement  for  themselves,  wUeh  afterwaid  became  part 
of  the  Acropolis.  (Coinpare  Siebelu,  sd  Pautan.,  1 , 
S8.— Miller,  GeMch.  HeUen.  Stdmme,  dec.,  vol.  1,  p. 
440.) 

AoROTEEA,  I.  an  annual  festival,  celebrated  at 
Athens  to  Diana  Agrotera.  {'Aprifudi  'Kyftoripqi).  It 
was  instituted  by  CaUimachus  the  polemarch,  in  con- 
seqoence  of  a  vow  made  by  bim  before  the  battle  of 
MaratbcMi,  that  he  would  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  as 
many  yearling  she-goats  (xtf^aipo^)  as  there  might  be 
enemies  slain  in  the  approaching  conflict,  {Sehot.  ad 
Arutopk.,  Eqvit.,  657.— Aen.,  Anah.,  3,  3,  11.)  The 
number  of  the  Persians  who  fell  was  so  great,  that  a 
sufficient  amount  of  vicUms  could  not  be  obtained. 
Eveiy  year,  therefore,  600  goats  were  alain,  in  order 
to  make  up  the  requisite  nnmbor,  until,  at  last,  the 
whole  Uiing  grew  into  a  regular  custom.  .£lian  {V. 
H.,  S,  26)  makes  the  vow  in  qaesticai  to  have  been 
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offered  up  by  Miltiades,  and  the  number  of  annual  vic- 
tims 300. — II.  The  name  Agrotera  {'Ayporipa)  is  also 
sometimes  applied  to  Diana  herself.  In  this  ns^  it 
is  equivalent  to  Kwvytrat^,  ^^pevrucit,  "the  hun- 
tress." Its  primitive  meaning,  however,  is  the  sanu 
as  ^  6peia,  that  frequents  the  mountains." 

(Compare  ffepu,  «I  Htm.,  R,  21,  471.) 

AoYiius,  an  appellation  given  to  Apollo.  The 
term  is  of  Greek  origin  ('Ayoievf),  and,  if  the  com- 
mon derivation  be  correct,  denotes  "the  guardian 
deity  of  ttreets"  (from  dyvtd,  *'  a  ttreef*),  it  being 
tbe  custom  at  Athens  to  erect  a  small  conioj  cippi,  in 
htmoiir  of  Apollo,  in  the  veatibolee  and  before  the 
doon  of  their  hooeee.  Here  he  was  invoked  as  tbe 
Averter  of  evil  (tJe&f  dworpoiratof,  "  Deiu  ovfrniii- 
ctu"),  and  the  worship  here  oflcred  him  consisted  in 
buniing  perfumes  before  these  pillars,  in  adorning 
them  with  myrtle  gariands,  hanging  fillets  upon  them, 
dec.  We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  this  cus- 
tom originated  in  Athens.  It  appean  to  have  been 
bonowM  from  the  Dorians,  and  mtiodaced  into  this 
city  in  obedience  to  an  oracle.  (Sehtd.  in  Aritio^, 
Yetp.,  870.— PauMon.,  8,  53.~MiUler,  OeMck.  HetUm. 
Siamnu,  &c.,  vol.  2,  p.  399,  aegq.y  As  respects  the 
pillars  erected  at  AUiens,  the  ancients  seem  to  have 
been  at  a  loss  whether  to  regard  them  as  altars,  or  as 
a  spedes  of  statues.  (Ctmipare,  on  this  point,  the 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  Vetp.,  870,  and  Tkem., 
496. — Harpoeration,  a.  v. — Stiida*,  ».  v.—Hdkim, 
av.  Phot.,  Cod.,  279,  veA.  2,  p.  636,  ed.  Bekker. 
Plautut,  Merc,  4,  1,  9.  —  Zoega,  de  Ohehtda,  p. 
210.)  Miiller  states,  that  this  emblem  of  A^Uo  ap- 
pears  on  o«ns  of  Apollonia  in  Epiras,  Aptera  m  Crete, 
Megam,  Byxantium,  Oricum,  Ambiada,  &&  (Jfaj- 
Ur,  Geaek.  Betlen.  Stdmme,  I.  c.) 

AoYLLA.    Vtd.  Cure. 

AoybTch,  a  city  of  Sicily,  northeast  of  Enna,  and 
in  the  vidnity  of  the  river  Symethus.  It  would  setm 
to  have  been  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  of  the  Sit- 
uii,  and  was  remaAable  for  the  worship  of  a  hero, 
whom  a  lal^r  a^  confounded  vritfa  the  Gredsn  Her 
cules.  {Diod.  Sic.,  4,  25.)  l^e  place  is  noted  u 
having  given  IntUi  to  Diodoms  Siculus.  The  modem 
town  of  Sm  Rtippo  d'Argiro  is  supposed  to  corre- 
spond to  tbe  ancient  dty ;  the  site  ol  the  latter,  bow- 
ever,  would  appear  to  bave  been  two  miles  ftrtheresit. 
(Maiaurt,  vol.  9,  pt.  3,  p.  418.) 

AoYBBHius.    Vid.  Supplement. 

AhXla.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Arsnobabbcs.    Vid.  Snmlement. 

Ajax  (Alof),  I.  son  of  Tebcroon  bv  Periboea,  daugh- 
ter of  Alcathoua,was,  next  to  Achilles,  the  bravest-of 
all  the  GFredcs  in  Uie  Trojan  war,  but,  like  him,  of  an 
imperious  and  ungovernable  spirit.  In  other  pecn- 
liuities  of  thdr-history,  there  was  also  a  striking  re- 
semUance.  At  die  birth  of  Ajaz,  Hercules  is  said  to 
him  wnqpped  Yarn  in  the  akin  of  the  Nemesn  Ikio, 
and  to  have  thus  rendered  lum  invuheidlde  in  eveiy 
part  of  his  body,  except  that  which  was  left  exposed  by 
tbe  aperture  in  the  skin,  caused  by  the  wound  which 
the  animal  bad  received  from  Hercules.  This  vainer 
able  part  was  in  his  breast,  or,  as  others  say,  behind 
the  neck.  {lAfcophr.,  454.  —  Tzetx.,  ad  loc.  —  Sehd. 
ad  S.,  28,  831.)  To  Ajax  fell  the  lot  of  opposing 
Hector,  when  that  hero,  at  the  instigation  of  ApoUe 
and  Minerva,  had  dtaUenged  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks 
to  single  combat.  Tbe  gloiy  of  the  antagomsts  was 
equal  m  the  engagement ;  and,  at  parting,  th^  ex- 
changed arms,  the  baldric  of  Aiax  serving,  mort  sm* 

Sdany,  as  the  instrument  hy  wnich  Hector  was,  after 
s  fail,  attached  to  the  car  of  Achillea.  In  the  games 
celebrated  by  AdiiUes  in  hoDonr  of  Patroclus,  AUx 
(as  commentatus  have  renunked)  was  unsuccessful, 
ahhongli  he  was  a  competitOT  on  not  less  than  three 
oocauons:  in  hurling  the  qnoH ;  invnestling;  sndn 
sin^  omibet  with  enns.  After  the  death  of  AduUek 
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Ajax  indUInM*  dispated tbeir  clainu  lotbe  aims  of 
Ibe  heio.  Wbeo  thev  were  ^mn  to  the  latter,  Ajaz 
became  so  infariatoa,  that,  m  a  fit  of  delirium,  he 
sUn^BtCRd  aU  the  sheep  in  the  eamp,  ondei  the  dela- 
Boo  Uat  faia  mal  and  ue  Atrids,  mo  had  famnued 
the  cause  oftha  fonaer,        the  otjeettofUa  attack. 
When  leason  ntained,  Ajax,  from  moittficatiim  and 
dnur,  p«t  an  aid  to  his  ezistenee,  by  stabbing  tum- 
adf  to  the  heart.  The  aword  which  be  used  as  the 
iMbrameiitoriBi  death  bad  been  leceiTed  by  him  from 
Hectocin  oefaai^  far  the  boldrie,  and  tbas,  by  a  sin'% 
|iihr  fitdkr,tbB  pvaaent  mntnallT  eonfaned  eoidrib- 
vlcd  to  tMr  BBtaal  deatmelum.   Tlw  blood  whidi 
laa  to  Ibe  grevai  fimn  the  woond  produced  the  flower 
kfntKtkn,  of  a  red  eolonr,  and  on  the  petal  of  which 
may  be  tnoed  linea,  imitating  the  form  of  the  letters 
Al,  the  Gnt  and  aecond  of  the  Greek  name  AIA£ 
(Ajtx).  The  flower  beie  meant  appears  to  be  iden- 
Ileal  mlkdielifaMJfart^OTi  ("  Imperial  Martagon**), 
od  Mt  tbe  onfiaary  hyacinth.   (Fee,  Ftare  de  VtrgiU, 
p.  hfiL)— Some  antfaeiitiea  sive  a  fiflerent  account 
(tf  the  eatue  of  bis  death,  and  make  the  Palladiom  to 
imte  been  the  sobjeet  of  dispute  between  Ajax  and 
Ulyatts,  and  state  also  that  Ulyaaes,  in  conceit  with 
Agamemnon,  caoaed  Ajaz  to  be  assassinated.  Hie 
Gieeks  erected  a  tomb  over  his  remains  on  the  pro- 
wratoty  of  RhsleBm,  wUeh  was  viaited  in  s  later 
agabyAleundeitheOteat.   Sophodea  hai  made  the 
death  ofAjaitbenWeet  ofoiM  itfbiitrsgeffies.  Ao- 
otmfiiii  to  the  plot  of  this  {nece,  the  rites  of  seputtare 
are  «  ant  r^nad  to  the  eorpae  of  Aiax,  but  a^rward 
al|tnnd  through  the  intetceasion  of  Ulysses.    Ajax  is 
the  Hom^  ^pe  of  great  valonr,  nnaceotnpanied  by 
say  eanespandmg  powers  of  intellect.    Ulysses,  on 
the  cihA  hand,  ^pifiea  neat  intellect,  niiaccMnpanied 
by  sn  eqnal  dejpne  of  neraie  Talour,  altbou||4i  he  is 
■■;atlbenai0liBe,frombeingaeowaid.  {Hom.,Il., 
fOttm—ApOaJL,  3,  13,  l.~OvtA,  Met.,  13,  1, 
«eff.>— If.  The  am  of  Oilens,  Unp  of  Locris,  was 
sBtaamed  Xeenan,  in  eontradistiiiction  to  the  son  of 
TdanoB.   Tite  term  Nan/dan  was  ^so  apjriied  to 
finm  Ida  Urtl^Bee,  tne  Locrian  town  Narycium, 
sr?linfz.  He  went  with  foi^abqw  to  the  Trojan  war, 
ac  being  one  of  Helen's  soitors.    Homer  daacribes 
htm  as  maU  of  nxe,  paftienlarly  dexterous  in  the  use 
of  tbe  lance,  but  aa  remarkable  for  brutality  and  cm- 
diT.    The  sight  that  Troy  was  taken,  he  offered  vio- 
lence to  Cassandra,  who  had  fled  into  Minerva's  tem- 
ple :  and  far  this  oRenee,  as  he  returned  home,  the 
goddesK,  who  had  obtained  tbe  thunders  of  Juinter, 
and  the  power  of  IcmpesU  horn  Neptune,  destroyed 
his  ship  m  a  aloim.  Ajax  awara  to  a  nx^  and  said 
that  be  warn  safe  ia  mpite  of  all  the  gods.    Such  im- 
psetj  aftnded  Xeptone.  who  struck  the  rock  with  hia 
trident,  and  Ajax  tumbled  into  the  sea  with  part  of 
the  rock,  aad  was  drowned.   His  body  was  afterward 
ibaiid  ^  the  Graeka,  aad  Mack  sheep  offered  on  hie 
iBOib.    AnneiiB^  to  Virgil's  aeeount,  Miiterva  seized 
hoB  in  a  wUriwmd,  and  dashed  him  against  a  rock, 
wheie  he  expired  consumed  by  the  flame  of  the  light- 
mag.    (Mm.,  JZ.,  2,  627,  dec.  —  Virg.,  JEm.,  1.  43, 
ssff. — Hfgtn.,  AA.,  116,  dtc.) 

AtDonrs,  CAxduvnY),  I.  a  surname  of  Pluto.  It 
is  enlv  another  iona  tat  'Ald^r,  "the  itwitMe  one." 
— II-  A  kng  ^Iha  neifvacinis  in  Efunis,  who  de- 
Anted  the  feiees  of  Thesens  and  PiritlMHis,  when  the 
iwo  latter  bad  maxebed  uainst  him  for  the  purpose 
td  carrying  off  his  mJa  Proserpina.    Pirithona  was 
tan  to  ptccea  by  Geibems,  the  monarch's  dog.  while 
Thmeos  waa  made  prisoner  and  loaded  with  fetters. 
Hoiea,  aeeofding  to  Paoaaniaii  (1,  17),  who  relates 
this  limy,  arose  the  faUe  of  tiie  descent  ofTheseus 
ud  nttsiH  to  the  lower  worid.   This  explanation 
has  net  wia      iqqptofaatton  of  many  of  the  learned, 
and,  among  the         of  Wessaling  and  Perbonins. 
Bnt  it  is  qtiu  natenafale.   (Consult  CrtHttr,  8gm- 


holik,  vol.  4,  p.  16S.)  Plutarch  calls  Aidoneus  king 
of  the  Molossuns  in  Epirus.   ( Vit.  Thes.,  30.) 

AiUB  LocutIus,  a  deity  to  whom  the  Romans  erect- 
ed an  attar  from  the  ftdlowing  circumstance :  one  of 
the  ccramon  people,  called  Ceditins,  informed  the  tri- 
bunes, that,  as  he  passed  one  night  throngfa  one  of  the 
streets  of  the  city,  a  voice  more  than  humu,  issuing 
from  atmve  Vesta's  temple,  told  him  tfaot  Rome  wouS 
soon  be  attacked  by  the  Gauls.  Hia  information  vraa 
ne^ected,  but,  as  its  truth  was  subsequently  confirmed 
by  the  event  itself  CamilluB,  after  the  departure  of  the 
Gauls,  bnilt  a  temple  to  that  supernatural  voice  which 
had  given  Rome  warning  of  the  ap^iroaching  calamity, 
under  the  name  of  the  Aius  Locutius.  (Ltv.,  fi,  60. — 
PbU.,  Vit.  Carnill.,  30.)  TTius  much  for  the  story  it- 
self. We  have  here  an  instance  of  the  imposition 
practised  by  the  patricians,  the  depositaries  of  rcIi^onT 
upon  tbe  lower  orders  of  the  state.  The  commonly- 
received  narrative  reB^>ecting  the  Gallic  invasion  and 
the  taking  of  Rome,  is  abundantly  supplied  with  the 
decorations  of  faUe,  the  work  of  the  lugher  classes, 
Tbe  object  of  the  mtricians,  in  the  vanous  legends 
which  the^  inventra  on  this  point,  seems  to  have  been 
a  wish  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  people  the  con- 
viction, that  divine  vengeance  had  armed  itself  against 
them,  for  having  darea  to  injure  an  individual  of  sen- 
tii»ian  rank.  It  was  to  avenge  the  banishment  of  Car 
millus  that  the  gods  had  brought  the  Gauls  to  Rome, 
and  to  CamiiluB  alone  did  they  assign  the  honour  of 
removinit  these  formidable  visitants.  (Compare  Le- 
vetqve,  Hut.  Crit.  de  la  Rep.  Romaine,  vol.  1,  p.  287.) 

ALABA!n>A,  a  dty  of  Oaria,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  those  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  It  was 
Ntuate  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the  Meander. 
Strabo  (14,  p.  6fl0,  ed.  Cataub.)  describes  its  poaititm 
between  two  hiBs,  and  compares  the  appearance  thus 
presented  to  that  of  a  loaded  ass.  He  speaks  of  tbe 
mhabitants  as  addicted  to  tbe  pleastires  of  the  table 
and  a  luxurious  life.  Prom  Pliny  (5,  29)  we  learn 
that  it  was  a  free  city,  and  the  seat  also  of  a  Conven- 
tua  Juridiau.  Hierocles  incorrectly  names  the  place 
AUtpanda.  This  dtr  was  aaid  to  nave  obtained  its 
appelli^on  from  the  bero  Alabandns,  its  founder,  who 
was  deified  after  death,  and  worshipped  within  its 
walls.  (Cte.,  N.  D.,  8,  19.)  Stephanus  Byzantinus, 
bowevor,  speaks  of  another  Alabanda,  commonly  call- 
ed Antiochia  ad  Maandrum,  and  m^es  this  one  to 
have  been  founded  by  AlabanduB,  son  of  Enippu's ; 
while  he  assigns  as  a  founder  to  the  other  city,  Car, 
a  son  of  whose  received  the  name  of  HipponicuB,  from 
hie  having  conquered  in  an  equestrian  conflict ;  which 
appellation,  according  to  Stephanns,  was  the  same  with 
AUibandiu  in  the  Carion  tongue,  Ala  denoting  "  a 
horse,"  and  Banda,  "  a  victory."  From  this  son, 
Alabanda,  as  he  states,  took  iu  name.  (Compare  the 
remarics  of  Berkel,  ad  loe.,  p.  66,  and  Adelung,  Gloss. 
Man.,vol.  I,  p,  655.)  Tho  remuns  of  Alabanda  were 
discovered  Pococke  (vol.  3,  book  2,  c.  5),  aad,  af- 
ter him,  by  Chandler  (c.  69),  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  village  of  Karpusler  or  KaTputeli.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  this  place  were  called  'AxotfavdeZf,  and  by  the 
Roman  writers  Alabandenses.  The  name  of  the  city 
is  given  by  the  latter  as  neuter,  but  by  Strabo  and  Ste- 
phanus as  feminiiw.  {Mannerl,  Ga>gr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3, 
p.  STB,  eeqq.) 

Alabahdds,  I.  a  son  of  Enippus,  and  the  founder  of 
Antioekiek  ad  Mtuautrvm.  (Kid.  Alabanda.)  —  II.  A 
son  of  C!ar,  who  was  otherwise  called  Hipponicus,  and 
who  gave  name  to  Alabanda.   (Fid.  Alabanda.) 

Alaa  ('AAoia  or  'AAeta),  a  snmame  of  Minerva, 
by  which  she  was  worahiimed  at  Tegea  in  Arcadia. 
There  was  also  a  festival  celebrated  here  in  honour  of 
the  goddess,  and  called  by  the  same  name.  {Pttman.y 
8,46.)  Oeiuertnees  a  connexion  between  the  festivd 
termed  AIna  Mid  the  idar  wonhip.  iSymht^k,  vol. 
3,  p.  779.) 
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Ai^BtiiA,  a  town  of  Messenia,  dktant  AmA  thil^ 
rtaifift  from  Gerenia.  Pauaaniu  (3,  20)  noticM  iU 
temples  of  Btcchui  and  Diana. 

AlZla,  an  appellation  given  to  Bellona,  the  godden 
of  war  and  sister  of  Mars.  It  ^pean  to  be  nothing 
moi8  than  the  battle-ciy  personified,  and  occurs  in  what 

2pean  to  be  a  fragment  of  an  old  war-soog.  ■  iPlut-, 
FrtU.  Am.,  p.  4N,  «.) 

AuLcoMia^,  1.  a  dty  of  Bceotia,  near  the  Like 
Copais,  and  to  the  loutaeast  of  Chsronea.  It  was 
celelnated  for  the  worship  of  Minerva,  thence  suma- 
mcd  Alalcomeneis.  {Slrab.,  410  and  413. — Compare 
ffeyne,  ad  Horn.,  H.,  4,  8,  and  Miiller,  Getck.  HeiUn. 
Stamme,  &.C.,  -vol.  1,  p.  70.)  The  temple  of  the  god- 
dess as  plundered  and  stripped  of  its  statues  SjUa. 
{Pautan.,  9,  33.)  It  is  ■aid,  that  when  Thebss  was 
taken  by  the  Epigoni,  man;  of  the  inhabitants  retired 
to  Alalcomens,  as  being  held  sacred  and  inviolable. 
{Slrab.,  413. — SUpk.  Byz.,  s.  v.  'AAoAxo/u'viov.)  The 
xuins  of  this  pla<«,  according  to  Sir  W.  Gell  (//tn.,  p. 
163),  are  observable  near  the  village  of  SuUnara,  on 
a  projecting  knoll,  on  wluch  there  is  some  little  iqppear- 
ance  of  a  small  ancient  establishment  or  town ;  and 
higher  up  may  be  discovered  a  wall  or  pcribolus,  of 
ancient  uid  massive  polyeons,  founded  upon  the  solid 
rock.  Tins  is  probably  uie  site  of  the  temple  of  the 
AJakomenian Minerva.  (Cromer's  jine.  Greece,  vol.  2, 
p.  236.) — II.  A  town,  situate  on  a  small  island  off  the 
coast  of  Acamania,  between  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia. 
The  name  of  the  island  was  Asteiis,  and  it  is  the  place 
wbeni  Homer  describee  the  auiton  u  lying  in  wait 
ibr  Telemachue  on  his  retam  torn  Sparta  and  Pylos. 
{Horn.,  Od.,  4, 844.— Compare  Strt^,  4fi6.)  Plutarch, 
however,  speaks  of  Alalcomene  as  being  in  Ithaca. 
ilttr.  Alex.,  op.  Plut.,  Quaat.  Grot.)  Stepbawu  By- 
xantinus  writes  it  AJcomens. 

Alalcombnia.    VhL  Supplement. 

AlaliA(  a  ci^  of  Conioa.   Kid.  Aieria. 

ALAMiftHHi.   FhI.  Alcmmni. 

AlIni,  a  Se^tbian  race,  occupying  the  regions  be- 
tween the  Rha  uid  the  Tanais.  Their  name  and  man' 
ners,  however,  would  appear  to  have  been  also  diffused 
over  the  wide  extent  of  their  conquests.  (Compare 
BaJbiy  Introductkm  a  FAOaa  Btkn^afhiqut,  vol.  1, 
p.  116.  The  Agatbyni  and  Gekmi  were  nnmbeied 
among  their  vasula.  Towards  the  north  th^  power 
cxteiued  into  the  regkos  itf  Siberia,  and  their  soutfaem 
inroads  were  puriwa  as  far  as  ^  confines  of  Perna 
and  India.  They  were  cooqueied  eventually  by  the 
Huns.  A  part  ofthe  vanquished  nation  theieupon  took 
refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Caucasus.  Another  band 
advanced  towards  the  shores  ofthe  Baltic,  assooated 
themselves  with  the  northern  tribes  of  Germany,  and 
shared  the  spcnl  of  Uw  Roman  provincee  of  Gaul  and 
Spain.  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  Alani  unitad  with 
their  conquerors,  the  Huns,  and  proceeded  along  with 
them  to  invade  the  limits  of  the  Gothic  empire.  {Atom. 
Marcell.,  21,  19.— Id.,  23,  i.—Plol.,  6,  14.) 

Aliricus,  in  German  Al-ric,  i.  e.,  aU  rich,  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  remaikable  as  beiiu  the  first  of  the  bar- 
barian chiefs  who  entered  and  sacked  tine  city  of  Romci 
and  the  first  enemy  who  bad  appeared  befim  its  waUs 
mnce  the  time  of  Hannibal,  tui  first  appearance  in 
histoiy  is  in  A.D.  394)  when  he  was  invested  by  The- 
pdosius  with  the  command  ofthe  Gothic  auxiliuies  in 
hie  war  with  Eugenius.  In  396,  partly  from  anger  at 
being  refused  the  command  of  Uie  armies  of  the  East- 
ern Eminre,  partly  at  the  instigation  of  Rnfious,  he  in- 
vaded and  devastated  Greece,  till  by  the  arrival  of  Stil- 
icho,  in  397,  he  was  compelled  to  esc^  to  Epinis. 
He  was  elected  king  by  hu  countrymen  in  398,  bav- 
iog  been  previously,  by  the  weakness  of  Arcadius,  ap- 
pomted  prefect  of  Eastern  Illyiicum.  The  rest  of  us 
ufe  was  spent  in  the  two  invasions  of  Italy-  The  first 
(400-403),  apparently  unprovoked,  brought  him  only 
to  Ravenna,  and,  after  a  bloody  defeat  at  Pollentia,  in 
96 


which  his  wife  and  treasures  were  taken,  and  a  nag. 
teriy  retreat  to  Verona,  was  ended  by  t^  treaty  with 
Stilicho,  which  transferred  bis  services  fimn  Anadtus 
to  Honorius,  and  made  him  prefect  ofthe  Western  in- 
stead of  the  Eastern  lUyricum.    The  second  invasion 
(408-10)  was  occasioned  by  delay  in  fulfilling  his  de- 
mands fbr  pay,  uid  for  a  western  province  as  the  fb> 
ture  home  of  his  natign,  as  also  1^  the  maisaeie  of 
the  Gothic  fiuniUes  in  Italy  on  Stilicho's  deaUt  It  is 
marked  by  the  three  ueges  of  Rome,  in  408, 409,  and 
410.   The  first  of  these  was  raised  by  a  ransom ;  the 
second  ended  in  the  unconditional  surrender  ofthe  ci^, 
and  in  the  disposal  of  the  empire  l:^  Alaric  to  Atta- 
ins, till,  on  discover  of  his  incapacity,  he  restored  U 
to  Honorias.  The  third  was  ended  by  the  treadwroas 
opening  ofthe  Salarian  Gate,  on  August  S4th,  and  the 
sack  ofthe  dty  for  six  d^s.   It  was  immediate^  fel> 
lowed  by  the  occupatUHi  ofthe  south  of  Italy,  and  the 
design  of  invading  Sicily  and  Africa.    This  intention, 
however,  was  frustrated  by  his  death,  after  a  short  ilt 
oeu,  at  Consentia,  where  be  was  buried  in  the  bed  of 
the  adjacent  river  Busentinus,  and  the  place  of  his  in- 
tomentwas  concealed  by  the  massacre  of  all  the  woik- 
men  employed  on  the  oecaaion.   The  few  perscmal 
traits  that  are  recorded  of  him  are  in  the  true  savage 
humour  of  a  barbarian  conqueror.   But  the  imprcssiwi 
left  upon  us  by  his  general  character  is  of  a  h^her  or- 
der.  The  real  militaiy  skill  shown  in  his  escape  from 
Greece,  and  in  bis  retreat  to  Verona ;  the  wish  at  Ath- 
ens to  show  that  he  adopted  the  nee  of  the  bath,  and 
the  other  external  fimns  of  dviliMd  life ;  the  inodera< 
titm  and  justice  whkdi  he  observed  towards  the  Ro- 
mans in  time  of  peace ;  the  hamanity  which  distin- 
guished him  during  the  sack  of  Rome,  indicate  some- 
tning  superior  to  the  mere  craft  and  lawless  ambition 
which  be  seems  to  have  possessed  ia  common  with 
other  bari>arian  chieft.    So,  also,  his  scruples  uainst 
filing  m  Eastw-di^  when  attacked  at  Pollentia,  and 
his  reverence  for  the  dmrchca  dnriag  the  sack  of  the 
city,  imply  that  the  Cluistisn  &ith  had  bid  some  bold 
at  least  on  bis  imagination, 

AlIzon,  a  river  of  Albania,  risinjt  in  Mount  Gaucft* 
sua,  and  flowing  into  the  Cyms.  Now  the  AUKetm  at 
AUuon.    {PUn.,  6,  10.) 

AlbA)  1.  Sylvius,  one  of  theinretended  kii^  of  Alba, 
said  to  have  sneoeeded  htsfittiMrLstinaB,widtohave 
reined  36  years.— II.  Lonoa,  one  ofthe  most  ancient 
cities  of  Lauum,  the  origin  (tf  whtdi  is  lost  in  conjee- 
ture.    According  to  the  common  account,  the  {dace 
was  buih  by  Ascanius,  B.C.  1163,  on  the  spot  vchcre 
iEneas  found,  in  confistmity  with  the  prediction  of 
Helenus  { Virf £n.,  3, 390,  ae^q.)  and  of  the  god  of 
the  river  (£n.,  8,  43),  a  tehiu  sow  with  thirty  young 
ones.   Many,  however,  have  been  led  to  oonicctuK, 
that  Alba  was  fbundcd  by  the  Sienli,  and,  after  the  mi- 
gration of  that  people,  was  oceumed  by  the  Aborigines 
and  Pelasgi.    (Compare Dum.  Aiai.,  2, 2.)   The  word 
Alba  appears  to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  for  we  find  several 
places  of  that  name  in  lignria  and  ancient  Spain  ;  and 
It  is  observed  that  all  were  situated  on  elevated  ^kiCs  ; 
film  which  orcumstsnee    ia  inftned  that  Alia  la  de- 
rived from  Alp.    (BardeUi  dsff.  L^.  dei  Prim.  Abit^ 
dee.,  p.  109.)   As  Alba  was  entiraly  destroyed  by 
Tullus  Hostiliua  (Liv.,  1,  39),  and  no  vestiges  of  it 
are  now  lemaining,  its  exact  position  has  been  much 
discussed     modem  topographers.   If  we  take  Strsbo 
for  our  guide,  we  shall  look  fat  Alba  on  the  slope  of  the 
Mount  AlbanuB,  and  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  fiom 
R<»ne.  iStrab.,  229.)  This  pootion  cannot  evidently 
agree  with  the  modem  town  otAlhano,  which  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  monntain,  and  only  twelve  miles  from 
Rome.   Dionysius  also  informs  us  (1,  66),  that  it  wna 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  the  Alban  Mount,  midway 
betwe«a  the  summit  and.  the  lake  ofthe  same  name, 
which  protected  it  as  a  wall  This  deseription  and  that 
of  Stiabo  agree  sufficiently  well  with  the  posUlon  of 
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Pahzzalu,  ■  riUa^  beloBginf  to  Um  Colonna  £unilj, 
an  the  eutsm  ad*  of  tbe  lake,  and  Bome  ■^i^*■T^^^ 
afaov«  iu  mawm.  (Cr«ier'«  ilnc.  Itafy,  tdI.  2,  p. 
37,  Mff )  "The  nte,"  obMrrM  Niebote.  "w&en 
Alba  ttetdked,  in  ft  long  ibMt,  between  ttw  i^per  put 
of  the  nioimtun  and  the  like,  is  etiU  &tinctl7  merited : 
aloiig  tbie  whtde  extwtt  the  lock  ie  eat  ewsy  oncier  it 
down  to  the  lake.  Theee  tnusee  of  man's  oidaring 
band  are  ntoie  andent  than  Kama.  The  nufiwe  of  the 
lake,  aa  it  baa  been  datsmiBed  by  the  tunnel,  now  lieB 
£u  beyond  the  ancient  dty ;  when  Alba  waa  stand- 
ing,  and  tterore  the  lake  aweUnl  to  s  rainotu  height  in 
coamqfimiee  of  ebetraetiooa  in  daltm  of  die  nek,  it 
must  BSTe  Iain  jtt  lower ;  fi»  in  the  age  of  Diodonu 
and  Dioi^wia,  during  exttaordinaiy  drou^ita,  the  r»- 
nuins  of  qwootu  baildings  might  be  seoi  at  the  bot- 
tom, taken  the  commoB  people  for  the  palace  of 
an  imjiiou  fcinw  wiueh  bad  beien  swallowed  up.  ( JVie- 
hikr'g  Mam.  Sut-t  ^  1.  P-'  168,  wfj.,  CambrUge 
traioL) — ^The  tine  of  the  Amn  kings  is  ginn  as  fol- 
loira :  1.  AaeaBinSt  nigned  8  yean ;  S.  ^hiae  Post- 
huBBB,  39  yeazs ;  3.  .£neas  ^noa,  31  yean ;  4. 
I^linna,  SyeasB;  &.  Alba  %lvitu,  30  yeaia ;  6.  Alys 
or  Capetus,  86  yean ;  7.  G^^s,  S8  yean ;  8.  Calpe- 
tas,  13  yean;  9.  Tibarimia,  8  yean;  19.  A|pipp«, 
33 jean;  11.  Rcmalaa,  19  yean;  IS.  ATCntimutS? 
yean ;  13.  Pneas,  IS  yean ;  14.  Nonitor  and  Amn- 
ms.  Tbs  'deatiaaiea  of  AUm  to^  place,  according 
totlw  eoBBKiii  •atWBl,  695  B.G.,irtMn  the  inhaUtante 
were  carried  to  Bone.  "Ilieiist  of  tiie  Albankinga," 
reniariu^abnli^  *<  is  a  Tny  late  and  extremely  dom- 
sj  fabrication;  a  nwdley  of  nanuo,  in  part  quite  on- 
kalian,  aona  of  them  repeated  ham  eailiar  at  later 
timn,  ethan  boMd  eat  of  eeogn^iieal  names ;  and 
barmg  acatecty  aaOaag  of  a  story  connected  with 
them.  We  an  toU  tbat  livy  took  this  list  firom  L. 
Condias  ille»niier  the  Potyhiator  (Stn.  ad  Yirg., 
Ml,  8,  330) ;  hanee  it  ia  probable  that  thia  eUent  of 
the  dictator  Sylla  introdneed  the  impoetma  into  faia- 
toiy.  Even  the  Tariatiras  in  the  lists  are  not  vwy 
mpntant,  and  do  not  at  all  prove  that  there  were  aev- 
erd  andent  aoMW.  Some  name*  may  hare  ooein^ 
ledineMartnJhiosM:  kings  of  the  Abnigtnea  were 
also  mentioned  by  name  (Stercenioa,  far  matanoe,  no* 
Ie«  it  be  a  ftlae  mading. — Sen.  ad  Ftrg-.,  JEn.,  II, 
890),  cDtiiely  difierent  from  those  of  Alba.  In  the 
ais  of  the  licta,  enu  the  yean  of  each  rrign  are  nan- 
bend;  and  the  munfaw  so  exactly  fills  apthe  interral 
butwut  the  fcU  of  Troy  and  the  foaadmg  of  Rome, 
aeesidbg  to  the  canon  of  ErateaAsMs,  as  ^  itsdf  to 
prove  the  htaoeaa  of  the  invoatan."  {IKebvJtr^* 
Smb.  OjC.  voL  1,  p.  170.  CaiiMge  b-ona^.)  — III. 
i>K)lia,acityofL^^ia!ia,now  jlZ6i««rfa. — IV.  Fucen- 
tia  or  ^osndi^  a  city  of  the  Mani,  near  the  nortiiem 
disR  of  the  Lake  fWiniuswhoaDeita  name.  It  was 
a  ABV  sod  Mcfaidad  fines,  and  sfpaan  to  bm  been 
•elacicd  by  the  Ronao  aenate,  after  it  became  a  colony 
of  Rdne,  A.U.C.  450,  as  a  fit  place  of  neidenn  Ibr 
eapttves  of  rank  and  conaeqnaice,  as  Vfdl  as  lor  noto- 
tioaa  oflenden.  (Strab.,  241.— Goa^am  Lh.,  10,  1, 
md  VeU.  Paierc,  1, 14.)  Sy[dux  was  long  detained 
bete,  Ihoo^  finalfy  be  was  leawved  to  TUxir  <£*v., 
31^4$);  as  w«n  also  Penes,  king  of  Hacedon,  and 
b  son  Akxai^.  {Ln.,  45,  58.— FsfiL  Paten^  1, 
11.  — Fat  JTsK,  6,  1.)  At  the  time  of  Csear'a  in- 
iMan  of  Us  coonlzy,  we  find  Alba  adhering  to  the 
>_af  Ftaney  (Cos.,  BdL  Civ.^  1,  IS),  and  sabae- 
"  '  xnelmw  the  attack  of  Antony ;  on  which  oc- 
lit  ebteiiM  a  wane  and  eloqoeot  entogiom  firom 
GBtm.  {JPkU^  3,  3.  —  ^ppwn.  Bea.  Cn.,  3,  45.) 
Tlw  nisa  of  this  city,  which  am  said  to  be  ccHiaideia- 
ble  (RomaMeUi,  voL  3,  p.  SllX  stand  abmt  a  mile 
tromib»mi>ifaaAlitiCrmmai*»Am.Lafy,vol.  l,p. 
839). — V.  Ftanpeia,  a  ei^  of  Xigmia,  on  the  river 
Tanams,  now  A&t.  It  probably  owed  iU  soniame  to 
IWuMis  Strabo,  who  colnniaed  several  towns  in  the 


north  of  Italy.  It  was  the  tnrthplace  of  the  Emperor 
Pertinax.  {Dio  Cast.,  83.— Zon.  Attn.,  8.)— VI.  A 
cifrjr  of  Spain,  in  the  territory  ot  the  VarduU,  eight  ge- 
ographical miles  to  the  west  of  Pamplona,  and  as  many 
to  the  east  of  the  Ibema.  It  was  about  two  geogr^A- 
icat  milea,  therefore,  to  the  west  of  the  modern  Eftd- 
la.  (Mannert,  vol.  1,  p.  375.) — VII.  Augusta,  a  city 
of  the  Helvii,  in  Gaul,  Dearths  Rhone,  ai^  answering 
to  the  modem  Apt.  Pliny  (14,  3)  names  the  place 
Alba  Helvonim,  and  praiaei  the  skill  of  the  inhabitsnta 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. — VIII.  Gmca,  a  city  of 
Oacia  Rtpensis,  at  tbe  confioence  of  tbe  Dunibe  and 
the  Saavos,  or  8mm.    It  is  now  Belgrade. 

AlbahIa,  a  eoimtiy  of  Asia,  between  the  Caspten 
Sea  and  Iberia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  chain  of 
Caucasus,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Gyrus  and  an  aim 
of  the  Araxes.  The  Romans  were  best  acquainted 
with  the  soQthem  pait,  which  Strabo  describes  as  a 
kind  of  paradise,  and  in  fiertili^  and  mildness  of  di^ 
mate  givea  it  the  prefennee  to  Egypt.  Trajan's  ex- 
peditions made  the  northern  and  monntunous  part  bet- 
ter known.  The  inhatntanto  approadied  nearer  a  bai 
b«n>us  than  a  civilized  laoe.  They  coltivated  the  soil, 
it  is  true,  but  vrith  grast  canlessness,  and  yrt  it  af^ 
forded  tbrao  more  than  sufficed  for  their  wants.  The 
forces  of  the  nation  were  respectable,  and  they  brought 
into  the  field  agafaut  Pomp^  an  anny  of  60,000  Itt- 
bohy  and  3S,0W>  horse.  As  regards  the  origin  of  ^ 
pvfplt,  all  is  uneertunty.  The  common  account  is 
unworthy  of  a  moment's  attention,  according  to  which 
thev  were  fnmi  Alba  in  Latium,  having  left  that  place, 
under  the  oondoct  df  Hercules,  after  the  defeat  of  Ge- 
lyon.  (iNon.  ib/.,  1,  15.  —Jutat,  43,  3,  4.)  .  It  is 
more  Hkdy  that  th^  belonged  to  the  gveat  race  whtdi 
occupied  tbe  whole  extent  of  the  Tanric  range  along 
the  soutlieni  diores  of  the  Caspian.  Mannert  makea 
them  Alani,  and  progeniton  of  the  European  Alani. 
(Vol.  4,  p.  410.) — 'Wnat  waa  ancient  Albania  ia  now 
divided  mto  innumerable  cantons,  but  vriiich  modem 
,  ^ihy  conmrehends  under  two  denonunations, 
jhettan,  whidi  includes  all  the  declivities  of  Cau* 
cams  tovraida  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Lttghittan,  con- 
taining the  more  devated  valleys  towards  ueoq^ia,  and 
the  country  of  the  Kistes.  (^Make-Bnm,  vol.  8,  p.  S3, 
Bnuede  m.)  The  Lesghians  appear  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Lege  of  the  ancients.  {MaUe-Brim,  I.  c— 
Seineggt,  I,  183.)  • 
AuAKiA  PoWM.  Vid.  Prut  I. 
AlbIxits,  I.  Mods,  a  moontain  <^  Laliiim,  abmtt 
twelve  miks  fiom  Roine,  <m  the  slope  of  which  stood 
Alba  Longs.  It  is  now  called  Mxmte  Cava.  This 
mountain  la  celebrated  in  histoi^,  from  the  drcum- 
stanee  of  its  being  peculiarly  dedicated  to  Jove,  under 
the  title  of  Latiahs.  (Luean,  1,  198.— Ctc.  pro  MU., 
31.)  it  was  on  the  Alban  Mount  that  the  Ferin  Lati- 
ns, cc  bdydm  tept  I7  aD  the  o^es  of  the  Latin 
name,  VMS  cefebnted.  The  Roaun  generals  also  oo- 
caaonally  perfixnned  sacrifices  on  this  mountain,  and 
nemved  there  tb%  honours  of  a  triumph  when  refliaod 
one  at  home.  This  appears,  however,  to  have  occur- 
red imly  five  times,  if  we  may  credit  the-Fasti  Capito- 
lu^  iu  wfaidi  tbe  names  of  the  goneials  are  recorded. 
(Vuiv.  Vet.  tat.,  18,  4.)  Some  vesHoes  of  the  road 
wlii(»  led  to  Ae  snmmit  of  tbe  moontau  are  still  to  be 
traced  a  little  beyond  Albano. — II.  Laousj  a  lake  at 
the  fiMt  of  the  Alban  Mount.  (Compare  remarks  un- 
der tbe  ai^e  Alba.)  This  1^,  which  is  dbubtless 
tbe  crater  of  an.eztinct  volcano,  is  well  known  in  his- 
tory from  the  prodigious  rise  of  its  watera,  to  such  an 
extent,  indeed,  as  to  threaten  the  whde  surrounding 
eooi^,  and  Rome  itsdf,  with  an  everwhdming  in- 
tmdation.  Tbo  orade  of  Delidii,  being  conralted'on 
that  oecaskn,  declared,  that  anleas  the  Romans  con- 
trived to  carry  off  the  waters  of  the  lake,  they  would 
never  take  Veil,  the  rmk  of  "which  had  already  lasted 
Ibr  asMly  tm  yean    This  led  to  tbe  construction  of 
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that  wonderful  snbtemneous  canal,  oi  «mi»Mrio.  as  the 
Italiana  call  it,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  thia  veiy  day,  in 
lemaikabte  preserration.  below  the  town  of  ComUI 
Gandol/o.  Thia  channel  ia  aaid  to  be  earned  through 
the  rock  for  the  apace  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  me 
water  which  it  dischargea  unitea  with  the  "nber  about 
five  niilea  below  Home.  (Cic.,  Dn.,  1, 44. — 2av.,  S, 
16.— Kai.  Max.,  l.C—Ttm.,  VU.  CamiU.)  Nearthia 
opening  are  to  be  seen  eonaiderable  niina  and  Tarioua 
foundationa  of  buUdinga,  auppoeed  by  aome  to  have 
belonged  to  the  palace  of  Domitian.  to  which  Martial 
and  StBtiua  frequently  aUode.  (Cramer'*  Ane.  Italy, 
voL  S,  p.  40.)  —  in.  A  river  of  Albania,  fallins  into 
the  Caapian,  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cyrus, 
or  Kw.  It  ia  auppoeed  by  some  to  be  tbe  some  with 
tlie  Samure.  Maouert,  nowever,  u  in  fiiTuor  of  Uie 
BUbana. 

AlbIci,  a  people  of  Gaul,  of  warl^  charaeter,  oc- 
cupying the  mountaini  abon  MaaaUia.  or  MarteilieM. 
Strabo  placea  then  to  tbe  noiUi  of  the  Salves,  and 
there  Ptolemv  alao  makea  them  to  have  leaidea,  on  the 
eoutheaat  aiae  of  the  D^ientia,  or  Durance.  This 
latter  writer  ia  blamed,  without  any  reason,  by  tho^ 
who  suppose  that  he  here  means  the  Helvii,  and,  con- 
sequently, placea  them  too  for  to  tbe  east,  ^tabo  colls 
the  AUuci,  'AX&elf  and  'AAfiotxot,  Ptolemy  'EUxuxat, 
and  Pliny  Al^ed.  Tbeir  c^tal,  according  to  niny, 
waa  named  Alebece,  now  Jtitz.  {Cat.,  Bell.  Civ.,  1, 
67and34.— Sfro&o,  308.— Pjtn.,  8, 4.— Compare  JTm- 
nert,  vol.  2,  p.  106.) 

Albioaumdk.    Vid.  Albium  Ingaunum. 

AlbinotIhos,  I.  Celsua,  a  youAg  Rnnan,  and  ac- 
quaintance of  Hemes.  He  formed  one  of  the  retinae 
of  nboriua  Claudiua  Nero,  when  the  latter  was  nardi- 
ing  to  Armenia,  under  the  orders  of  Augustus,  in  ordn 
to  replace  Tigranes  on  the  throne.  Horace  alludes  to 
faim  m  Epitt.  1,  3,  16,  and  addresses  to  him  Epitt. 
1,  8.  He  appears  to  have  been  of  a  literary  turn,  but 
addicted  to  lubita  of  [dagiariam. — II.  Pedo,  a  Roman 
poet,  the  friend  of  Ond,  who  has  inscribed  to  him  one 
of  tbe  Epistlee  firom  Pootua  (10th  of  4th  book).  He 
distinguished  himself  in  heroic  veraification,  but  only 
a  few  fragments  of  his  labours  in  this  department  of 
poetry  have  reached  our  times.  In  epigram  also  he 
would  appear  to  have  dene  something.   (Martial,  6, 

6.  )  As  an  elegiac  poet,  he  composed,  according  to 
Jose^  Scaliger  and  many  others,  the  three  foirow- 
in^  pieces  which  have  descended  to  us :  1.  "  Conso- 
latio  ad  Uviam  Aogaalam  do  moite  Biuo."  (iV- 
ftrtc.,  BiU.  Lot.,  1.  IS,  Ml>  8,  p.  876,  ttfq.)  3. 
"Se  Obitu  Mncenatis."   (Ftdtrte.,  I.  c,  1,  13,  i,  11, 

7,  p.  376.  —  Bantuaoi,  ArOhd.  hat.,  3,  ep.  119.  — 
lAtm,  MauTuUiana,  Gottiw.,  1834,  e.  1.)  8.  "De 
Mecenate  moribundo."  {Burmann,  I,  c,  3,  ep.  120.) 
Of  these  elegies,  the  first  has  been  ascribed  by  many 
to  Ovid,  trrm  on  MS.  andmrity,  and  printed  in  tlie 
works  of  that  poet. .  (Campaie  Fairie.,  L  e. — Pa$$er- 
01.  t»  Prafai.,  vtd.  4,  p.  330,  ed.  Burm.  —  Anar,  ad 
Oe.  Com.,  ed.  Lemaire,  vol.  1,  p.  399,  le^f.,  and  on 
tbe  opposite  side,  Joe.  Scaliger,  and  Atmutitn,  vol.  1, 
p.  796.)  The.grounda  on  which  the  claim  of  Pedo 
reats  are  not  by  any  meana  satis&ctoiy :  the  piece.in 

niion,  however,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  pro- 
on  (tf  Ute  Augustan  age.  Still  weaker  an  the  ar- 
guments which  seek  to  estabUsb  the  claim  at  Pedo  to 
tbe  other  two  elegies,  which,  according  to  Wemadorff 
{Poet.  Lot.  Min.,  vol.  8,  p.  113,  aeqq.),  are  unworthy 
of  him,  and  must  be  re^rded  as  the  productions  of 
some  late  sciiolastic  poet.— IIL  P.  TulliuB.  (Kfd.Sup. 
planent.) 

AiAiirmfojuH.    Vid.  Albiom  Intem^linm. 

AlbTnos,  I.  DedmuB  Claudius,  a  Roman  graeral, 
bom  at  Admmetum  in  Africa,  and  sumaraed  Albinus 
fnHn  tbe  extreme  whiteness  of  his  skin  when  brought 
into  the  world.  He  made  at  first  some  pjogress  in  ut- 
rurv  purmiitx.  and  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Agriculture, 
99 


together  with  some  Tales  after  the  manner  of  those 
denominated  Milesian.  An  invtneiUe  attachment  to 
anna,  however,  caused  him  to  embrace,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, the  military  profession,  in  whidi  he  soon  attained 
dist^ution.  In  ine  year  175  of  the  present  en,  and 
the  IBth  of  the  reign  ofMarcna  AoreliuB,  he  prevented 
the  army,  which  be  commanded  in  Bithynia,  from  join- 
ing the  rebel  Avidius  Casaius.  For  this,  according  to 
B<nne,  he  was  rewarded  with  tbe  consulship ;  though 
his  name  does  not  appear  at  thia  epoch  in  the  Fatti 
CmtMidaTeM.  Governor  of  Gaul  under  Commodus.  be 
defeated  the  Fiisii,  and  afterward  had  intnislcd  to  bfan 
tbe  command  of  Britain.  The  death  of  ConmiodDS 
brought  forward  Severus,  Julian,  and  Peeeermins  Ni- 
ger, as  candidates  for  tbe  vacant  throne.  The  first  of 
these  competitors  made  overtures  to  Albinus,  and  of- 
fered  him  the  title  of  Cesar,  which  tbe  latter  accepted, 
and  declared  for  bis  cause.  But  Severus  fa^  oniv 
eontributed  to  the  etevation  of  Albinas  in  order  to  di* 
nuniabtbentnnbarofhisown<q)poBents.  'When  be 
had  conquered  bis  other  rivala,  he  rcaolved  to  lid  liim- 
self  of  Albinus  by  the  aid  of  aseaasins.  The  latteri 
however,  snapected  his  odioua  pntjecta,  and  his  sos- 
picions  were  confirmed  by  the  arrest  and  confession  of 
Sevema's  emissariee.  Albinae  immediately  locA  np 
arms  to  diqnrte  tbo  imperial  power  with  hia  enemy. 
He  gained  aeveial  auoeesees  m  Ganl,  but  wu  at  but 
defeated  in  a  dednve  batUe  in  tbe  same  country,  near 
Lngdunum  {Luoiu),  A.D.  198.  Finding  bitneelf  en 
the  point  of  felnng  into  the  bands  of  the  fee,  be  put  an 
end  to  bis  own  existence.  His  head  was  brought  to 
Severus,  who  ordered  it  to  be  cast  into  the  Rhone. 
Tbe  detaib  of  tlua  Inrt-mentlened  eonflict  »•  vaifoasly 

fiven.   nie  annies  are  aud  to  have  eonneted  each  tk 
S0.000  men ;  and  tbe  victmy  ia  rnwrted  to  have  been 
for  a  long  time  doubtflil :  at  laat  the  left  win^  of  Al- 
binus waa  totally  defeated  and  bis  camp  pillaged; 
while  his  right  wing,  on  the  other  hand,  proved  so  de- 
cidedly superior  to  the  foe,  that  Severus,  according  te 
Herodian  (8,  7,  7),  waa  compelled  to  fly,  after  bavmg 
thrown  aside  the  badges  of  bia  rai^.    Spartisnus  (c. 
11)  adds,  that  Severus  was  wounded,  and  that  bb 
army,  believing  him  to  have  been  slain,  were  on  tbe 
point  of  proclaiming  a  new  emperor.    Dio  Caesins 
(76, 31)  states,  that  he  bad  his  heme  killed  under  him, 
and  that,  having  thrown  hinuelf,  swotd  in  band,  into 
tbe  midst  of  bis  flying  soldiers,  he  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing them  back  to  the  Sght  and  gaining  tbe  day.  Some 
wntms  infonn  oe  that  Alfamua  was  slain  tqr  hb  ovrn 
tnx^ ;  others  rahte  that  he  was  draped,  mortally 
wounded,  into  the  presence  of  Severua,  who  b^cld 
him  expire.    The  account  of  bis  death,  which  we  have 
given  above,  is  from  Dio  Casnus,  and  seems  entitled 
to  the  moat  credit    According  to  Capitolinaa  (c.  10, 
.),  Albiaus  waa  aeveie,  gloomy,  and  unsocial,  in- 
tenpemte  in  wine»  and  iwnariabie  for  hie  voracioas 
gluttony.   This  acooont,  however,  kbsI  be  rec^vrd 
with  caution.    If  we  form  an  idea  of  Albinus  from  bis 
life  and  actions.  We  must  pronounce  him  a  brave  war- 
rior, a  talented  man,  but  deficient  in  stratagem  and 
addreas.    (.KograpAte  VniverMeUe,  vol.  1,  p.  431,  acff . 
—  Compare  Crevicr,  Hiat.  dee  Emp.  Xtm.,  voL  fi,  p. 
163,  eeqq.) — H-  A  Platmue  pUkwopber,  who  reaidcd 
at  Smyrna,  in  tbe  reign  of  Antoninna  Pius,  and  was 
the  preeqMor  of  Galen.    He  is  the  author  of  an  Id- 
troduetion  to  the  Dialognea  of  Plato,  whicb  Fabricin* 
haa  inserted  in  tbe^Mcond  volume  of  hia  Bibliotkcca 
Graca.    It  ia  also  pven  in  Etwal's  edition  of  three 
of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  Oxon.,  1771,  6vo.— III.  Tbe 
name  of  Albinua  waa  common  to  a Jpcat  number  of 
individuals  belongini;  to  the  Gent  Poetkumiat  tor  an 
aeconnt  of  whom,  vid.  Supplement. 

Albion,  I.  a  giant,  the  eon  of  Nefrtune,  who,  toge*b- 
er  vritb  his  briber  Bergion,  endeavoured  to  prevent 
Hercules  from  paasing  the  Rhone.  When  the  weap- 
ons of  the  latter  felled  btm  in  tbia  conflict,  be  prayed 
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to  Jove  for  dd,  and  that  deity  deatn^ed  Uie  two  broth- 
g»  by  a  ^wer  of  Btones.  The  battte-ground  was 
called,  from  the  appearance  which  it  preaented,  the 
Caatpia  Lofidau,  or  "  Stonr  plain"  (^«^  3,  S),  and 
lay  between  Maadia  and  the  Rhone.  Apollodonis 
(3,  5,  10)  caUa  the  brothers  Alebion  and  Dercynus 
(^AXtUuat  Tt  KoI  A^iKVPor),  and  I^b  the  icene  in  li- 
ffuria  (At/vv).  Thu,  however,  a«  Voanaa  (ad  Mel., 
t  c.)  Temaika,  ahoald  not  hare  misled  SalmanuB  (San- 
maiae,)  ance  lipnia  and  the  LiAirea  once  extended 
eveo  to  iIm  Bluoe.  (Compare  Hgyiu,  ad  ApoUod.,  I. 
c.)  ToABmn  naaeifliedby  wDMiifindeedMridica- 
loiu  «o  e^DMrfogy  be  worth  met^nin^,  one  of  the 
namea  of  Britaiii. — II.  The  earlier  name  of  the  island 
of  Great  Biitain,  called  by  the  Roman*  Britannia  Ma- 
jor, from  v^aeh  they  diatingniahed  Britannia  Minor, 
the  modem  Fnnch  [unmnce  of  Bretagne.  AgaUieme- 
nu  (II,  4),  speaking  of  the  British  islandi,  uses  the 
namtaHibniiiaaiidAlhiimlbrtlietwobrgMt^  Ptol* 
<BiJ  3)  csHi  AJhion  a  Biitidi  island ;  and  Pliny 
(4,  Ifi)  says,  that  the  island  at  Biitain  waa  fbnneriy 
calied  Alnon,  the  name  of  Britain  Mn^  common  to 

all  the  idaods  azannd  it    ("  BrUanma  tnsula.  At- 

Urn  ifti  wmtn  fiat,  BrUanxica  vocarenter  om- 
Nu.'^  The  ctymolo^  of  tlw  name  ia  aneertain. 
Soiae  writen  darirc  ik  fiwn  the  Gmd  (the 
neuter  of  d%if6c)i  "white,"  in  refrtenee  to  the  chalky 
cfifi  on  the  eoaata ;  otfaera  have  recourse  to  the  He- 
bnw  eUen,  "  white and  others  ag;ain  to  the  Phasni- 
dans^ore^Rii,  "bigfa," and  "high mountain;"  from 
the  hogfat  m'  the  coast.  Sprengel  tiunks  it  of  Gallic 
otiain,  die  aame  with  Albot,  die  name  of  the  Scotch 
UAhmda.  H^pesistolomtbepltitalof Ateor  jfilp, 
wudi  ^pnfies  **  Roi^  Hountaina,**  and  to  haTo  been 
gives  to  the  idaod,  becanse  the  sboie,  whidi  looks 
tawanis  Fiance,  aiqwara  like  a  long  row  (Crocks.  The 
tnm  evidently  comea  &om  the  same  eomce  with  the 
word  Alaetj  and  conTeys  the  as80«ate  ideas  of  a  high 
md  chalb,  or  whitish,  eoaat.  '  ( Vid.  Alpes,  and  com- 
pue  Aitbag,  M^aiaUM,  y<A.  S,  p.  4S,  uqq.)  The 
MKicBt  Brituh  poeta  call  Biitain  Ima  Wen,  "the white 
altnd."   {Mtimert,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  82,  segq.) 

Alus,  a  mer  of  Germany,  now  the  E&e.  It  is 
called  Alfcus  by  Dio  Caaains  (66,  1).  This  waa  the 
eaateramost  stream  in  Germany  with  which  the  Ro- 
Bnofl  became  acqnainted  in  the  course  of  their  expedi- 
tions ;  and  they  knew  it,  moreover,  only  in  the  north- 
em  pait  of  its  cooiae.  Tadhis  learned  that  the  Her- 
moadandwdfc near  its  wwnses.  (Genii.,41.)  Ptd- 
ony  alao  was  ae^^utnted  wkh  the  quarter  where  it 
nae,  M  the  east  ride  of  hia  Sodetes,  near  the  confines 
of  the  modem  Moravia.  The  only4loman  who  passed, 
this  rtieam  with  an  anoy  was  L.  Domitios  Ahenobar- 
bu,  A.  U.O.  744 ;  and  thcnigh  he  made  no  farther  proff- 
Rse,  the  paamge  of  the  Albis  waa  deetoed  worthy  ofa 
inuaph.  (PSlj  4,  14.— Feft.  Pmt.,  %  lW.-~Taeit., 
4aa.,l.  60.— 13,  ssftjbL— Flov.Vap.  iVoi.,  18.) 

Auiiini,  I.  Inganinnn,  a  dty  of  Ligoria,  on  the 
cflast,  aome  distance  to  the  Booth  west  of  Genoa.  It 
was  the  cainlal  of  the  Inganni,  and  anawo9  to  the 
nodem  Alitnga.  {Strut.,  302.  — Pfin.,  8,  5.}  — 11. 
latcaeSnm,  a  oty  of  Lignria,  on  the  coast,  to  the 
•uhweat  of  tlM  pmeefing.  It  was  the  amtai  of  the 
btan^  and  eomsponda  to  the  modem  VtHiimiglia. 
(ftraH  903.— Pffa.,  8,  6.)  Fmn  Tacitus  (Hist.,  t, 
IB),  we  lean  that  it  was  a  mnnidphnn. 

AuFU,  the  more  ancient  name  of  the  Tiber.  Man- 
■eit  coBoders  ABnda  the  Latin,  and  Tibeiis  the  Etni- 
riao,  ime  fin-  the  stream ;  wbidi  laat  became  in  the 
totam  ef  time  the  prevailiiv  one.  (Fed.  ^Kmhs.— 
(fwp--.      9,  p.  607.) 

Alb9lx  tMteXt  a  name  given  to  some  cold  mephttic 
tfnog^  Asot  aixteen  miles  firam  Rome,  which  issned 
aom  a  smd  bat  deep  lake,  and  flowed  into  the  nei^ 
booiny  river  Anio.  They  were  hif^ly  esteemed  by 
the  Rnnans  ftr  tMr  nwAcind  propertieK.  and  were 


used  both  fbr  drinking  and  bathing.  (Fitna.,  B,  2.— 
PHn.,  31,  n.) 

ALBumu,  the  laigest  of  the  springs  or  foontains 
whidi  formed  the  ^bul«  Aq\ue.  It  proceeded,  like 
the  rest,  &om  a  small  but  deep  lake,  and  flowed  with 
them  into  the  Anio.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
fountain  was  a  thick  grove,  in  which  were  a  temple 
and  oracle  of  Faunns.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  7,  83,  leqq.— 
Heyiu,  ad  Virg.,  I  c.)  Both  the  grove  and  foontain 
were  eaered  to  the  nymph  or  sibyfAIbanea,  who  was 
vrorshiiqied  at  Tibur,  and  whose  temple  still  remains 
on  the  snmtnit  of  the  cliff,  and  overiunging  the  ea^ 
cade.  "This  beantifiil  tnnple,"  observes  a  recent 
traveller,  "  which  stands  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
eye  of  taste  would  have  placed  it,  and  on  which  it  ever 
reposes  with  delight,  is  one  of  the  moat  attractive  fear 
tures  of  the  scene,  and  perhaps  gives  to  Tivoli  its 
greatest  charm."  (Jleme  tn  M«  mneteenik  Century, 
ToL  3,  p.  898,  Am.  ei.)  Varto,  as  cited  by  Lactan> 
tins  (de  FkUm  Rd.,  1,  6),  gives  a  Ust  of  the  ancient 
ribjls,  and  among  them  enumerates  the  one  at  Tibur, 
nimamed  Albonea,  as  the  tenth  and  last.  Saidas 
alao  says,  Arfcar?  ^  TtSovpna,  ivoftart  'AUowota. 
(Cktmpare  Hor.,  Od.,  I,  7,  13,  and  MitscherUck  and 
Fea,  ad  loc. — Consult  also  Creuter,  Syn^^ii:,  vol  3,' 
p.  975,  and  vol.  4,  p.  37.) 

AxBUBiTUB,  a  iMge  of  moontaina  te  Lneania,  near 
the  jtincdon  of  the  Silams  and  Tanager,  and  between 
the  latter  river  and  the  Calor.  It  is  now  called  Monte 
di  Pottiglitme,  and  sometimes  Albuma.  Near  a  part 
of  the  TMge,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Sinus  Pestanus, 
was  a  harbour  of  the  same  name  (Albumns  Portus), 
where  the  Silams  emptied  into  the  sea.  ( Virg.,  Georg., 
3, 146.— CnifiurV  Aiu.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  376.) 

Albub,  I.  PoETtts,  a  harbour  on  die  coast  of  Syria,' 
supposed  by  Gail  to  be  the  harbour  of  Laodi^i^  to 
which  Appian  alludes  («ai  ^f  rfi  jr^Xoyof  kx*^^*^  dpftov. 
Bdl.  Civ.,  4,  60),  and  placed  by  him  to  the  west  of 
the  promontoiy  of  Ziarel.  (Goal,  ad  Anon.  Stadiarm. 
Maris  Mag.  —  Geogr.  Gr.  Min.,  vol.  2,  p.  838,)— 11. 
Vicus  (i^  AevKTt  Kufoi),  a  harbour  bi  Arabia,  which 
Gralhis  set  out  on  his  expedition  into  the  interior. 
{Strab.,  781.)  It  is  supposed  by  Mannert  to  be  the 
same  with  the  modem  harbour  of  lambo.  (Geogr., 
vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  60.  —  Compare  Peripl.  Mar.  Erylkr., 
p.- 11. — Geogr.  Gr.  Min.,  ei.  Hudson,  vol.  1.) 

ALBtrrius,  I.  a  wealthy  Roman,  remaikable  for  his 
severity  towaids  his  slaves.  Aceording  to  an  ancient 
scholiast,  he  even  nnnished  them  sometimes  before 
they  had  coumiitted  «uy  ofioKe,  <*  lest,"  said  he,  "  I 
ahoald  have  no  time  to  punish  them  when  dtey  do  of- 
fend." {Herat.,  Serm.,  2,  3,  %l.~Schcl.  ad  Horat.,  I. 
e.)  Porphyrion  (ad  Hor.,  I.  e.)  styles  him,  "  et  avarus, 
tt  etegans  convinorum  tippareUor."  The  epithet  avOr 
rm,  however,  mast  evidently  be  thrown  out,  as  con- 
tradicting what  fellowa.— II.  T.,  a  Roman  of  the  Epi- 
enrean  aebo^d.  He  was  educated  at  Athens,  and  ren- 
dered himself  ridiculous,  oh  his  return  home,  by  his 
excessive  attachment  to  the  mannen  and  language  of 
Greece.  About  A.U.C.  S48)  he  was  sent  as  pnetor 
to  Sardinia.  For  some  nndnportant  services  ren- 
dered here,  he  bdieved  himself  entitled  to  a  triumph. 
The  senate,  however,  rejected  his  application,  and  he 
was  aocosed,  on  his  return,  by  the  augur  Modus 
Scffivola,  of  extortion  in  his  government.  Being  con- 
demned, he  went  into  exile  at  Athens,  where  he  con- 
soled hknself,  amid  his  dis^^ace,  philosophical  in- 
vestigationa,  and  by  composing  satnes  in  the  style  of 
lAcmus.  (Cie.,  Brut.,  3fi.— i<I.,  4s  Fin.,  1,  3.-7(1., 
Orat.,  44.— ia.,  w  Pis.,  88 — Ja.,  BnU.,  %  ^.—Id., 
Thsc.  Quast.,  6,  37.>— III.  C.  SUiis,  a  thetoridan  1b 
the  age  Atwustns.  ife  was  a  native  of  Novaria  in 
Cisa^ine  Gaol,  when  be  aixeitised  for  a  time  the  flino-' 
tions  of  ndile.  B^g  groftly  insulted,  however,  by 
some  individuals  against  whom  be  was  pronouncing  a 
dec^'on.  and  l>eing  dratrgod  by  the  feet  froni  hia  tri- 
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bond,  ha  left  hU  nathre  ehy  and  came  to  Rome,  where 
he  BOon  attained  to  distinctioD  as  a  pleader.  A  ein- 
^nlar  adveoture  induced  him  to  leave  the  bar.  Intend- 
mg,  on  one  occaaion,  merely  to  employ  a  rhetorical 
tiffin,  be  aaid  to  the  opponte  party,  who  wm  aeeoMd 
of  impiety  towards  bis  parents,  "  Swear  by  the  asbee 
of  thy  lather  and  mother"  (and  thou  shut  gain  thy 
eanae.)  The  defendant  immediately  accepted  the  con- 
dition, and,  though  Albntius  protested  that  be  merely 
cmjployed  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  the  judges  admitted  the 
pam,  and  the  defendant  was  acquitted.  Id  his  a^ 
Albntius  retonied  to  Noraiia,  where  he  aseoiilded  bia 
iellow-dUzena,  and  repieaented  to  them  that  hia  age 
and  the  maladies  under  which  he  was  labouring  ren- 
dered life  insup^rtable.  When  be  bad  finiahed  his 
harangue  he  retired  to  his  dwelling,  and  starred  him- 
■elf-^V.   iVtd.  Supplement.] 

AuaavB,  I.  a  cel^rated  poet  of  Mytileoe,  in  Les- 
boa,  and  the  eoBtemporaiy'  of  Sa|q;>ho,  Httacus,  and 
Stenchonia.  {daUen'a  FM.  HeU.,  vol.  1,  p.  5,  id ed.) 
He  waa  famed  as  well  for  his  reriatance  to  tyranny  and 
his  unsettled  life,  as  for  his  lyric  productions.  Having 
aided  Pittacus  to  deliver  his  country  firom  the  t^ranta 
which  oppressed  it,  he  quarrelled  with  this  mend, 
when  the  people  of  Mytilene  bad  placed  uncontrolled 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  and  stnoe  injurious 
versee,  which  be  composed  against  Pittacua,  caused 
tunwelf  and  bis  adherents  to  be  driven  into  exUe.  An 
endeavour  to  return  hy  force  of  arms  proved  uoauc- 
eessfid,  and  Alc«ua  fell  into  the  power  of  hia  former 
friend,  who,  forgetting  all  that  bad  passed,  generously 
granted  him  boui  life  and  freedom.  In  his  odes  At- 
ceus  treated  of  various  topics.  At  one  time  he  in- 
veighed aganiBt  tyrants ;  at  another  be  deplored  the 
misfortunes  which  had  attended  htm,  and  the  paint  of 
exile :  while,  on  other  occasions,  he  celebrated  the 
praises  of  Bacchus  and  the  goddess  of  love.  He  wrote 
m  the  ^oHc  dialect.  Dionyaius  of  Halicamaasus 
speaks  in  bigb  commendation  of  the  lof^  character  of 
bis  ccHnpositions,  the  conciseness  of  his  style,  and  the 
clearness  o{  his  images.  His  productiinu,  indeed, 
breathed  'tha  aame  qnrit  with  his  lib.  A  strong, 
manly  wntl«i«aam  for  freedom  and  Justioe  pervaded 
even  those  in  which  he  sang  the  pleasures  of  love  and 
wine.  But  the  sublimity  ofhis  nature  shone  brightest 
when  he  praised  valour,  chastised  grants,  described 
the  blessing  of  m>erty,  and  the  misery  and  hardshipB 
of  exile.  His  lyric  muse  waa  versed  in  all  the  forma 
and  solgeeto  of  poetry ,  and  ai)tiqput7  attribotes  to  bim 
l^mnM,  odea,  and  acmga.  A  few.fagnienta  only  are 
left  of  all  of  them,  and  a  distant  e^o  of  bia  poetry 
*  readies  ua  in  some  of  the  odes  of  Honee.  AIcbus 
was  the  inventor  of  the  metre  that  bear*  his  name,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  melodious  of  all  the  lyric 
meaaorea.  Horace  has  employed  it  in  many  of  hia 
odes.  As  regards  the  personal  eharscter  of  the  poet, 
it  may  be  remariud,  that  the  charge  of  cowwdice 
which  some  have  endeavoured  to  fasten  upon  him,  for 
bis  misfortune  in  having  lost  his  shield  during  a  con- 
flict between  the  .Mytileneans  and  Athenians  for  the 
possession  ofSigcum,  would  seem  to  be  anything  but 
just.   Eqnally  unjust  is  the  aame  charge,  as  brought 

r'  DBt  Horace  for  hia  conduct  at  Philippi.  (ConniU 
work  of  Van  Onmieren,  HorAs  aU  Mensek  und 
Burger  mm  Jtom.,  &c.,  Aua  dem  HoUand.,  vm  L. 
"Waiuh.) — The  fra^ents  that  remain  to  ua  of  the  po- 
etry of  AlcaUB,  are  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of 
H.  Stei^iens  and  Fulvina  Ursinus.  Jani,  one  of  the 
editors  of  Horace,  published,  from  1780  to  1783,  three 
fVabinoMt,  omUuning  those  fragments  of  Alcana 
which  the  Latin  poet  bad  inuti^  In  181%,  Stange 
united  these  opuMtija  in  a  wtam^  which  appeared  at 
Halle,  under  Ute  title  of  "jUetRpoete  Itfrid^fragvten- 
ta."  The  most  complete  and  accurate  collection,  how- 
ever, is  that  by  Matthic,  Lips.,  1837.  A  collection 
was  also  made  by  Blomfield  in  the  Museum  Criticom. 
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I,  p.  421,  dec,  Camb.,  1826,  reprinted  in  Gaiaford'a 
Poets  Gneci  Minorea.  Additional  fragments  have 
been  printed  in  the  Khenish  Museum  for  1829,  1833, 
and  1836 ;  in  Jahn'a  Jahrbtich.  fur  FUblog.  for  1880 ; 
and  in  Onxaefm  Aneodota  Otmb,  Oioa.,  ISS6. 
(SehaOr  But.  Liu.  Or.,  vol-  1.  p.  iM.—Bode,  Gctck 
ier  Lyrinhen  Jhehthaut  der  HeUenen,  2,  p.  378,  teq^.) 
— II.  An  ^igrammatic  poet.  {Vtd.  Supplement.)— 
III.  A  conuc  poet  of  Athens,  contemporary  with  Aris- 
tophanes. Some  of  hia  contemporariea  are  dted  by 
Atbenmu  (3,  p.  107.— voL  1,  p.  418,  ed.  adtt9etgk.i 
and  othan.  (Conpan  Caitau&ii,  ad  Athen.i  t.  e.— 
Clmtoa'*  FaMti  Halaaa,  vtd.  1,  p.  101.)  — IV.  Ab 
Athenian  tragic  poet,  whom  some,  according  to  Sui- 
daa,  made  to  have  been  the  first  writer  in  tt^edy. 
(Compare  Caamhon,  cd  Athen.,  8,  p.  107,  and  the  re- 
marks  of  Schae^hmuer,  vol.  9,  p.  14.) — ^V.  A  son  of 
Perseus,  and  fotber  of  Amphitiyon,  from  whom  Her- 
cules has  been  called  Aldoea.  (jl^attad.,  4,  IS.— « 
Compare  Heyne,  ad  toe.) 

Alcambnks,  I.  ninth  king  of  Sjkarta,  and  one  of  the 
Agida  (vtd.  Agids),  suoceMed  his  &ther  A.M.  3235, 
B.C.  769,  and  reigned  thirty-seven  yeara,  in  which 
time  there  was  a  rebellion  of  the  Helots.  Plutarch 
dtes  some  of  his  apophthegms.   {Pint.,  Apoph.  La- 
con.,  33. — Pautan.,  3,  2. — Meurtitu,  de  Reg.  Loam., 
9.>— II.  Aatatoaiy  and  sculptor  of  Athena,  who  floariah- 
ed  about  448  B.C.    He  was  the  pu^  of  Phidias,  and 
adcnned  hia  country  with  numenraa  ^pecimeBa  of  Ids 
superior  akill,  a  akill  which  almost  equalled  that  of  hi* 
master.    {Quintil.,  13,  10.  —  Diony*.  Hal.,  de  De- 
moMth.  Aeum.,  pt.  6,  p.  1108,  ed.  Seake.)    The  most 
celebrated  of  hia  productions  was  hia  statue  of  Venus, 
commonly  s^led      'Afpedfr^  iv  rotf  M^muf,  and 
aometimea  atoiply  xfiffoc.   It  ia  aaid  to  hare  feoeivgd 
its  last  poliah  froin  ua  hand  of  Fhidiaa  faimBel(  and  ia 
spoken  of  m  high  terms  by  Lncaan  and  otiwra.  (.Lw., 
bnag.,  iet6.)   Whether  this  was  the  statue  of  Venus, 
hj  which  Alcamenea  obtained  his  victory  over  Agmra- 
critns  {vid.  Agoracritus),  cannot  be  determined  with 
certamty  from  tiie  words  of  PUny.   If  we  suppoee  it 
to  have  been  the  aame,  we  hare  tUi  difficulty,  that  all 
ahdent  wrilen  prononnee     Venus  iv  k^oic  of  Alca- 
menea, one  of  toe  higheat  productions  of  the  art,  wUIe 
Pliny  asserte,  that  the  artist  waa  indebted  for  hia  sac- 
cess,  in  tbe  contest  jost  mentioned,  not  to  the  superi- 
ority ofhis  perfonnanee,  but  to  the  ^rit  of  pai^  vmich 
influenced  tbe  umpires.   Another  hiriily  eeMnrated 
work  of  his  vraa  the  rear  pediment-  mm  templa  of 
Jupiter  at  Olymfna,  of  which  Panaamaa  baa  left  as  a 
description  (6, 10).   On  it  was  represented  Uie  conffiet 
between  the  Centaurs  and  LapiuiB.   Oeenm  (iV.  D., 
1, 30)  apeaka  of  a  statue  of  Vulcan  by  this  artist,  and 
Valerius  Maximus  (6,  II,  3)  informs  us,  that  although 
the  god  was  exhiUted  as  lame,  yet  the  lameneaa  -waa 
in  a  great  meafiue  concealed  by  the  drapery  and  posi- 
tiui.   The  diatingaiahed  merit  of  Alcamenes  olrtained 
for  him  tbe  honour  of  being  placed  in  a  baa-ralief  on 
the  temple  at  Elenna.   (.TOn.,  34,  S.—Id.  tAnl..  36. 
6. — Pa9an.,  I,  19.) — III.  An  artist  whose  name  oc- 
cur* on  some  Roman  embossed  work,  described  by 
Zoega.   {Bos:  Ani.,  &c.,  tav.  S3. — Consult  St/tiff, 
DieL  Art,  a.  s.)   He  is  called  a  duumvir,  and  it  has 
been  conjectured  that,  besides  being  raised  to  civil 
honours  m  tbe  municipal  attfa  to  wmeh  he  belonged, 
he  also  obtained  hia  livelihood  by  ezerdnng  the  art  of 
meddling.   {SiU,ig,vhi  tupra.) 

Alcahdbb,  a  Laicedamonian  youth,  of  haaty  t«n- 
per,  but  not  otherwise  ill-diaposed,  who,  during;  a.  pop- 
ular tumult,  struck  oat  one  of  the  eyea  of  Lycm^us. 
The  people  were  ao  moved  with  dianie  and  sorrow  at 
the  oottage,  that  they  mnoidand  Alcander  into  hia 
handa,  to  do  with  him  as  he  {deased.  Lyeu^ua  tooK 
him  to  his  own  hone,  and  ao  won  npon  him  by  miicl 
treatment,  that  Alcander  became  one  of  his  wannest 
friends  and  an  excellent  citixoL  {PbU.,  VU.  II.) 
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AECATsStri,  L  •  Mm  of  Pelopa,  who,  bring  napect- 
ed  of  nmideriiiff  his  biotber  Chf^s^ipus,  came  to  Me- 

P where  he  KiUed  a  fion,  which  bad  dertn^ed  the 
a  BOD.  The  monarch  had  pnmiited  the  hand  of 
his  dughter,  and  ihe  sneeession  to  th«  throne,  onto 
Inm  who  sbcnU  nicoeed  in  destrojmg  the  wild  beact. 
AkathouB,tbeiefi)m,  gamed  boUi  of  these  prises,  and 
aoeoMdedintheoiittiMoftimeto  the  kingoom  of  Me- 
gm~  In  eaBBMnuHiiion  of  him,  fes^au,  called  Al- 
cathou,  were  inititatcd  «t  HMara.  (Pctccm.,  1,  41, 
&c.) — II  Oae  aftiie  two  atadeU  ofMegua,  ao  called 
from  its  ksutdtz  Aicsthouii.    (i'AitMtn.,  1, 40  and43.) 

Aun,  a  town  of  the  CeltUieri,  in  Hisiwtiia  Tarra- 
eonoM^  eaDed  also  AJcaT^om.  It  aunren  to  the 
modera  Atctrmt,  in  New  Castile*  on  the  rirer  Oturda^ 
maia.    {Lin.,  40,  47,  Wff .) 

ALcfaroi,  an  Aivhro,  who,  along  vUIi  Chnmiiu, 
■iwiTeJ  n  his  sl£,  the  baltte  betweoi  300  of  his 
eomiliyiuro  and  800  LacsdwnemanB.  (  Vii.  Othiys- 
^.—HoDdat.,  1,  83.) 

ALcsana,  dan^rimr  of  Pahaa  and  wife  of  Admetaa. 
Her  &tfaer  had  coered  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  this 
prince,  OB  coD^ion  of  hb  prerioasly  yokmg  lions  and 
boaiB  to  a  duriot,  and  Amnfltns  auoceasfifiy  aoeom- 
flklwddiisthnM^tbeaiddfApollo.  This  same  dei^, 
who  wu  then  serving  with  AdmetUB,  in  aecordanM 
with  the  senlence  that  had  been  passed  against  him 
(vtd.  feeate^ns,  An^dnysas,  and  Cyclopes),  obtained 
from  the  fidea,  that  when  Admetns  should  be  about 
to  end  \m  szistenoe,  his  life  would  be  naied  and  pro- 
twgwt  Bfovided  anedwr  willin^y  diea  in  Ids  stead. 
W£a  Ina  day  oaoie,  Aleestis  bemieallT  deroted  her- 
■rif  far  Wrlnaband,  bet  was  rescued  from  the  lower 
world  md  reslMed  to  the  regions  of  day  by  Hercules. 
Aocotdbig  to  another  of  the  legend,  she  was 

sent  back  again  to  life  by  Proaei]Hna.  Euripides  Baa 
feuded  opan  this  story  of  Alexis  one  of  bis  most 
beaotifel  tragedies.  {Ap<dloi.,  I,  0,  14.)  This  same 
bgcnd  is  also  given  in  a  difierent  and  more  historical 
fina,  as  feDows :  when  Medea  had  prevailed  upon  the 
daa^denof  Fetias  to  cut  their  &thei  in  pieces,  in  ez- 
pectatioQ  of  aeeiag  htm  restored  to  youth,  and  they 
wrre  pursued  by  their  brother  Acastus,  Aicestis  fled 
fer  pTotectian  to  her  coosin  Admetus.  This  prince 
icfiuiikg  to  defiver  her  ap,  AcaBtus  marched  against 
Ha,  took  hhn  Risoqer,  and  threatened  to  put  him  to 
deaOi,  whoi  Akeslis  henneaUy  surrsndend  herself 
fate  her  Imther's  hands,  and  saved  the  life  of  Adme- 
Cas.  It  happened,  however,  that,  just  at  this  time, 
HnmWa  came  liut  way  with  the  horses  of  Diomede, 
and  was  faoanbahly  enlertauied  by  Admetus.  On 
leaning  fion  lum  «tia£had  taken  place,  the  hero  was 
ft<ed  wtA  indignation,  attacked  Acastus,  destroyed  his 
■My, and neseoed  Alesstis, whom  he  restored  msafe- 
ty  to  Us  nyal  iHMt.  (Guiseia,  Ion.  ap.  ViUmson., 
Amed.  Grme.,  vol-  1,  31,  k^;.) 

Ai^ir  AS,  I.  a  king  of  Epims,  descmded  ttoBi  Yjt- 
ihns,  the  aoa  of  Achilles,  and  an  ancestor  of  Fyrrbus, 
kii^  of  Epims.  He  was  driven  by  his  subjects  from 
the  Umne,  bvt  regained  his  power  by  the  aid  of  Dio- 
Byns  the  elder,  of  Sytaeiue.— II.  Kin^  of  Epinis, 
atn  ef  AryiDbas,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding.  His 
stdmcta  strangled  him,  togeUter  witlk  his  two  sons, 
B.C.  >I3. — in.  The  eighth  king  of  Macedonia,  son 
•f  .fiapns,  and  father  of  Amyntaa  I.  He  reigned  29 
Ttars,  6am  676  to  647  B.C.— IV.  A  generJ  of  Al- 
cunder  the  &eat,  and  brother  of  Penh<^as.  He  slew 
IfaadfaACT  a  defeat  by  Antigonns,  dorii^  the  contests 
th«  ensued  after  Alexander's  decease.— -V.  An  Us- 
teriiwhowwteanaeeowntoftheoffiaingsatDejpM, 
nplvembf  AOLMc  ^■aAuittru*'.  {AOeiuetu,  1%  p. 
6*1.  e.) 

AuTERlDts,  a  celebrated  Athenisn  commander,  son 
of  CSnias,Be[dMW  to  Peric^s,  and  tineally  descended, 
as  was  wmi,  from  the  Telamonian  Ajax.  He  was 
bom  B.C  450.   Cen^icaoQs  for  beau^,  and  for  an 


Idi&HHtiiig  and  giMe&l  demeanoiir,bamadehimsdf 
•till  roor«  consplcnoufl  for  his  extravmaant  expenditures, 

his  contempt  of  order,  uid  his  dissotute  mode  of  life. 
The  lessons  and  the  example  of  Socrates,  who  num- 
bered him  for  some  time  among  his  disciples,  operated 
but  feebly  in  cbecidng  the  viaotu  propensities  of  the 
young  Athenian,  or  in  restraining  his  hold  and  amln- 
tious  designs.  He  took  Pericles  as  his  model  in  pub- 
lic life,  and  resolved  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  that 
illustrious  statesman,  and  succeed,  if  possible,  to  Uw 
authority  which  he  had  enjoyed.  The  Athenians,  in 
the  time  of  Peiides,  bad  entertained  a  strong  desire  of 
becoming  masters  of  Kcily,  and  AJeibiades,  after  the 
death  of  rus  uncle,  succeeded  in  prevuling  upon  them 
to  send  an  armament  for  diatparpose.  This  yras  du- 
ring the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  ezpe^tion  was  di* 
Tseted  against  Sytaeuae,  and  AleaUades,  with  Nidas 
and  LaaMchas,  received  the  command.  Aahorttime, 
however,  before  the'  departure  of  the  fleet,  the  Hefnui 
or  images  of  Mercury,  placed  throughout  Athens,  wets 
all  murilated  in  the  course  of  one  night,  and  mapicion 
fell  upon  Alcibiades,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
guihy  of  this  act  of  profenation  during  a  dranken  ca> 
rousal  wittiaome  of  liisyODng  friends.  After  hawing 
been  allowed  to  sail  with  tiie  expedition,  he  was  soon 
sent  fbr,  and  summoned  to  stand  trial  for  tlus  and  other 
alleged  acta  of  impiety.  Avoiding,  however,  a  return 
to  Athens,  he  took  refuge,  first  m  Argos,  and  afler^ 
ward  at  Spaita,  at  which  latter  place  be  excited  veiy 
friendly  filings  towaids  himself  by  the  important  ai- 
vice  he  gave  respecting  the  ftatme  movements  vt  Uis 
war,  ana  became  an  otyect  of  wonder  by  the  ease  with 
which  he  adopted  the  plain  and  ansteie  manners  of 
the  Spartans,  so  directly  at  variance  with  his  previous 
mode  of  life.  Distrusting,  however,  at  last,  ibe  un- 
cerity  of  the  Lacedemonians,  he  betook  himself  to  Tis- 
saphemes,  satrap  of  the  King  of  Persia,  and  soon  at- 
tamed  to  great  favour.  Not  long  after  this,  he  was 
restored,  by  a  strange  turn  of  fortune;  to  the  good-will 
of  bis  coontiymen  ;  the  sentence  of  banirimient  that 
had  been  pused  against  him  was  rawAed,  he  was 
appointed  to  a  command,  and,  sAer  a  career  of  brill- 
iant success,  returned  in  triumph  to  Athens.  His  pop- 
ularity, however,  vras  of  short  continuance.  I^sander, 
the  Spartan  adrntTal,  defeated  the  Athenian  fleet,  and 
slew  AntiochuB,  to  whom  Alcibiades  had  left  it  in 
chaige,  when  departing  for  Cairo,  in  order  to  raise 
money  forthewar;  and  Alcibiades  soon  fbnnd  himself 
compelled  to  solicit  once  more  the  protection  of  the 
Persians.  Phantabazns,  the  satrap,  allowed  him  for  a 
while  a  safe  residence  in  Phrygia,  Init  finally,  throurii 
the  B(dieitationa  of  Lysander,  he  caused  AJcibia<us 
to  be  slain,  by  an  armed  party,  at  his  place  of  abode, 
in  a  small  vilhige.  This  remukaUe  mui  died  in  his 
48th  year,  B.C.  404.  If  the  Atbeniaus  had  only  known 
how  to  retain  among  them  an  indiTidiial  of  so  laxe  merit 
both  as  a  civilian  and  a  soldier,  thiy  might  easily  have 
given  the  law  to  all  Greece.  And  yet  impartial  his- 
tory, while  it  awards  him  the  highest  praiae  for  hia  tal- 
ents as  a  statesman,  and  bis  skill  and  intrepidi^  as  a 
commander,  cannot  but  condemn,  in  the  most  uneqan^ 
ocai  manneT,  the  lieentununess  of  his  private  lift,  the 
versatility  and  chameleoa-like  character  of  his  {ttino- 
ples  oS  action,  and  bis  traitorous  conduct,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  to  the  best  interests  of  his  country. 
iPlui.,VU.  Aleib.~~Com.  lfep.,Vii.  Alat.) 

AlcidXhas,  a  Greek  rfaettnidan.  <Vid.  Suppk- 
mant.) 

ALcroAS,  a  naval  eoumaiider  of  Sparta  in  the  time 
of  die  Peloponnenan  war,  B.C.  438.  He,  on  one  oo- 
canon,  lost,  in  consequence  of  lua  haUtnal  caution,  the 
opportunity  of  following  up  a  victory  gained  bj  him 
:  over  the  Athenians  and  Corcyreans. 

AlcTdbb,  I.  a  name  of  Hercules,  eiUier  from  his 
itrmglkf' uJudi,  or  from  his  grandfatber  Alcnns. — II. 
Asunuune  of  Minerva  in  Macedonia.   (Xw.,42,  61J 
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For  Aleidem  in  the  punge  of  livy  hen  quoted,  we 
duraU  no  doubt  nmi,  aeeoidinff  to  Tumebue  (AdverM. , 
30,  67),  Alcidemuvi,  "  the  pe<mle'B  strength." 

AEciaACBUB,  a  painter.    ( rid.  Supplement.) 

ALciMBDoit,  I.  an  Arcsdiaa  hero.  ( Vid.  Sujiple- 
ment.) — II.  An  enbosHr  or  chaser  spoken  of  b;  Vir- 
eil  {Edog.,  3, 37, 44],  who  mentions  eome  goUeta  of 
his  wortuianship.  Sillig  thinki  he  wu  a  contampo- 
niiy  of  the  poet'a. 

ALCiMBHCa.    Vid.  Supfrfement. 

ALCiNva.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Alcinovs,  I.  ft  Mn  of  NauaitlM>ua,kinff  of  Phvacia, 
praised  for  bis  love  of  agriculture.  He  kindly  enter- 
tained Ulyasas,  who  had  been  shipwredred  on  hta  coast. 
The  gardens  of  Akinons  are  beautiiuUy  described 
Homer,  and  have  aflbrded,  also,  a  faTourite  theme  for 
■oeeee^ns  poeti.  The  iiland  of  the  PhBKiuu  is 
called  by  Homer  Sduria,  Its  more  aaeimt  name 
was  Drtpant.  After  the  days  of  Homer  it  was  called 
Corq/ra..  Now  Corfu.  (  Vtd.  Corcyra. — Homer,  Od., 
1.—0rpk.,  in  Argon.— VirfT;  3,  S7.~Siat.,  I.— 
8yh.,  8,  81.)— ll.  A  Platonic  lAiloaopher.  (Vid. 
Supplement.) — III.  AsonofH^^othoon,who,incon- 

j 'auction  iHtb  Us  ftthwand  elmn  brother*,  expelM 
carion  and  Tyndarsos  fiom  Laeedamon,  but  was  af- 
tMwBid  killed,  with  his  fiither  and  brothers,  by  Hercu- 
les.  (.<lpoUod.,  8,  10,  6.) 

AlcIpbbon,  the  most  distinouished  of  the  Greek 
epistolary  writers.  Xothinjr  is  known  of  his  life,  and 
ereit  his  era  is  uncertain.  Some  crUks  place  him  be- 
tween Lnoiui,  whom  he  haa  imitated,  ud  Aristane- 
tus,  to  whom  he  served  as  a  model ;  in  other  words, 
between  the  years  170  and  350  of  the  present  era. 
Others,  however,  are  inclined  to  transfer  him  to  the 
fifth  century.  Neither  side  have  lUtended  to  the  cii^ 
ciunstance  of  there  bung  among  the  letters  of  Aris- 
tanetus  a  kind  of  correspondence  between  Lucian 
and  Alciphion.  This  correspondence,  it  is  true,  is 
fictitious ;  yet  iTlndicates,  at  the  same  time,  that  Arts- 
tanetus  regarded  those  two  writers  as  contemporaries, 
and  we  have  no  good  reason  to  aecnae  him  in  any  er- 
ror in  this  respect.  Though  a  contemporary,  Alciph- 
ron  nught  sUtt  have  imitated  Lucian :  it  is  much  more 
probable,  however,  that  the  passages  which  appear  to 
us  to  be  imitations  are  borrowed  by  these  two  writers 
horn  some  ancient  cwnic  poets.  The  letters  of  Al- 
eii^aronanll6innomber,ibrmingtlaeebo<AB.  Hwy 
ire  dietinguidied  for  pun^,  deamess,  and  sim^idtr, 
and  are  important  as  givmg  us  a  representation  of 
Athenian  manners,  drawn  from  dramatic  poets  whose 
writings  are  now  lost.  The  beat  portion  of  the  work 
is  the  3d  bo<^  containing  the  letters  of  the  hetars,  or 
courtesans ;  and,  among  these,  that  of  Menander  to 
Gl^cerion,  and  that  of  CHycerion  to  Menander.  The 
principal  editions  are,  that  of  Bergler,  Lnw.,  1716, 8vo, 
with  an  excellent  commentary ;  tnat  of  Wagner,  lApt., 
ITTd,  S  vols.  8vo,  containing  a  comctoi  text,  a  Latin 
vernoQ,  the  conmentanr  ot  Bergler,  and  the  editor's 
own  notes ;  and  that  of  Boiseooade,  Parit,  182S,  8vo. 
Wagner  had  been  fumidied  by  Bast  with  the  readings 
of  two  Vienna  BiISS..  bat,  aoeording  to  the  Critioal 
Epistle  of  the  last-mentioiwd  scholar,  did  not  make  all 
the  use  of  these  collated  readings  which  he  might  have 
dtme.  Among  the  papers  of  Bast,  after  his  decease, 
were'  fouitd  various  readings  of  the  Letters  of  Alcipb- 
ron,  derived  from  four  Paris  MSS.,  two  of  the  Vat> 
ican,  and  one  of  Heidelberg.  Many  of  these  were 
prefendile  to  the  received  reaoingB.  Along  with  tiiem 
were  found  various  unedited  fragments,  and  even  en- 
-  Sre  letters,  which  had  never  yel  been  printed.  These 
papers  are  now  in  England,  and  were  -used  by  Bras- 
•onade  in  his  edition.  (5aUU,  Hist.  IM^  (rr.,  vd. 
4,  p.  313,  teqq.—WaeUer,  HasMttek  der  OcMch.  dtr 
Ut  ,  vol.  l.p.  S41.) 

Alcippi,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  god  Mars»  by  Agran- 
loa.— n.  The  daughter  of  CEnomaua. 
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Alcib,  a  Bunume  of  Minerva,  and  the  name  of  i 
deity  among  the  Naharv/di.   (  Vid.  Supplement.) 

Alcithoe,  a  Theban  fonule,  who,  together  wiih  bet 
sisters,  contemned  and  ridiculed  ^e  orgies  of  Bac- 
chus, and,  while  these  rites  were  getting  celebrated 
without,  employed  themselves  at  home  with  the  distaff, 
snd  beguiled  tne  time  recounting  poetic  legends. 
They  were  changed  into  bats,  and  tha  spindlea  and 
yam,  with  wUoh  they  worked,  into  vines  and  ivy.  {Ot,, 
Met.,  4, 1,  seqq. — Id.  ib.,  389,  aeqg  )  As  regards  the 
terms  JHinyetos  and  Mvtjfeta  proUa,  which  Ond  ip- 
pliea  to  the  sisters,  consult  Gtjcrig,  ad  loc. 

Alchson,  I.  a  son  of  Amphwaus  and  Eriphyle, 
and  a  native  of  Argos.    When  his  &ther  went  to  the 
Theban  war,  where  be  knew  he  was  to  perish,  Alc- 
nuBon  was  directed  by  him,  when  he  sliouid  hear  of  his 
death,  to  kill  Eriphyle  who  bad  betr^ad  him.  {V\d. 
Eiudiyle.)   The  son  obeyed  the  father's  injunctinis, 
ana  was  pursued,  in  consequence,  by  the  nines,  the 
avengers  of  parricide.    According  to  another  account, 
being  chosen  chief  of  the  aeven  EjHgoni,  he  took  and 
destroyed  Ttiebes,  and,  after  this  event,  put  his  moth- 
er to  death,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle  of  Apollo. 
(.^pflUod., 3,7.0.)  WhilemthestateofphreuBTwhich 
was  sent  upon  him  as  a  punishment  ton  thia  aiBed,>he 
came  first  to  Arcadia,  to  Oicleus,  and,  from  the  reri- 
dence  of  this  his  paternal  grandfather,  went  subsequent- 
ly to  the  city  of  Psophis,  to  Phegeus,  its  king.  Being 
purified  of  the  murder  by  Phegeus,  he  married  Arnnoe, 
the  daugltor  of  the  latter,  and  gave  to  her,  as  a  bridal 
presmt,  the  fotal  collar  and  row  (w  re  l^ifioy  koI  riv 
itStt'Xov)  which  his  mother  Eriphyle  bad  received  to  be- 
tray hill  Either.   The  country,  however,  becoming  bar- 
ren, in  consequence  of  his  residing  in  it  (AC  ain-av),  he 
was  directed  by  an  oracle,  as  the  only  means  of  es- 
caping the  vengeance  of  the  fories,  to  find,  and  dwell 
in,  a  land  which  was  not  in  existence  when  he  slew  his 
puent   (PoKMn.,  8,  S4. — Compare  Heyne,  ad  Apd- 
Ud.,  I.  c)   He  at  last  found  rest,  for  a  short  time,  on 
an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  formed  by  the 
alluvial  depositee  of  that  stream.   ( Vid.  Echiaudea.) 
Here  he  married  CaUirhoe,  the  daughter  of  th«  river- 
god,  after  repudiating  his  former  wile  Arsinoe.  But 
he  did  not  long  enjoy  repose.    At  the  request  of  lue 
wife,  he  attempted  to  recover  Irom  bis  fonner  father- 
in-law  the  collar  and  robe  which  be  had  presented  to 
his  dftu^iter,  uid,  as  a  pretext  for  obtaming  tbem, 
stated  that  ha  had  been  directed  by  an  oracle,  aa 
only  means  of  freeing  himself  from  the  furies,  to  con- 
secrate the  aitidoB  in  question  to  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
Phegeus  gave  them  up,  but  the  imposition  being  nude 
known  to  him  by  an  attendant,  ho  ordered  his  sons  to 
waylay  and  destroy  AknuB«i,  which  was  aococdinglj 
dona.   AlenuBon's  death  waa  avenged  by  the  two  aona 
whom  he  Iwd  by  Calliriioe.   Their  mottwr  entreated 
of  Jupiter  that  thc^  might  medily  attun  to  manhood, 
and  retaliate  on  tlmr  mher  s  murderere.   The  prayer 
was  heard ;  tbey  became  on  a  sudden  men  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  slew  not  only  thfe  two  eons  of  Phegeus,  but 
the  monarch  himself  and  his  wife.   The  sons  of  Alc- 
nuBon  \>y  Calliriioe  were  Amphoterus  and  Acoman, 
and  are  said  1o  have  settled  subsequently  in  Acama- 
nia,  Uie  latter  giving  name  to  the  country.  (ApoUod.:, 

I.  e.)  Pausanias  calls  Arsinoe  by  the  name  of  Al^m- 
sUxea  (vid.  Alpheaiboea),  and,  in  other  parts  of  his  nar- 
rative also,  difTers  ftom  Apollodonis.  On  these  and 
other  varialums,  consult  Heyiu,  ad  ApoUod.,  L  c.  — 

II.  Tha  founder  of  an  illustrious  fiuuily  at  Athena,  call- 
ed after  him  AlcDWonida.  He  was  the  ami  of  SiUus,  . 
and  great  grandson  of  Nestor ;  and,  being  driven  from 
Messenia,  with  the  restofXestor'sfamilyiby  the  Hcrac- 
lids,  settled  at  Athens.  (Patuan.,  2,  18. — Compare 
the  note  of  Clinton,  Fatt.  Hell.,  vol.  1,  p.  S69,  ed., 
where  he  dlBprovea  the  assertion  <^  Larcher,  ad  Herod., 
6,  125,  who  makes  the  AlcmamiidB  to  have  been  de- 
aeoBded  from  Mdanthus.) — III.  A  bod  of  Megaclea- 
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ibving  Aawn  much  kindness  and  aUeotion  to  the 
piaons  whom  Crmu  had  sent  to  DeljAii  for  the  pur- 
fom  at  flOBSiiltiiv  tbe  onele,  that  monarch  inrited 
mn  to  SanUa,  ancT gave  him  pennission  to  cany  from 
the  ni^  tnsmuy  as  much  gold  as  he  ooutd  bear  off 
with  him  at  ooe  Ttsit.  Herodotus  (6,  gives  an 
Koount  of  the  node  in  which  hi  availed  himself  of 
the  loy^  offer,  UUng  with  gold  his  arms,  the  folds  of 
his  WHt,  his  laige  Aoes  worn  aipressly  fi»  the  occa- 
sion, and  faavuf  boC  on^  lus  hair  powdered  wbb  gold- 
dntt.bathiBBo«thftUofit  To  theae  OriBsasenQ 
addid  sUmt  vahiaUe  presents ;  and  to  this  source  He- 
HNbtBS  tBceathe  wealtfaof  the  bmily.  We  must  not, 
hmnm,  ragard  tlus  Alcmson  as  the  founder  of  the 
line:  (Con^ara  Alcnuson  II.)— IV.  The  last  of  the 
pnpetoal  aichMu  ai  Athens,  was  succeeded  bj  dta- 
roos,  tbs  aoa  of  jEsehTlus,  as  decennial  anbtm. 
BoecUi  (£ahe.  md  PM.,  Pjftk.,  7,  p.  301)  makes  h'mi 
■ot  to  hare  Mmged  to  the  ramily  of  the  AlcnuBoaids) 
fpnper.  but  to  have  hem  reckoned  among  the  Atcmson- 
ida  Dinely  becaoae  his  mother  belonged  to  that  house. 
— V.  A  natural  philosopher.   {Vid.  Supplement.) 

AicuMOBiOM^  a  none  &mily  of  Atlwns,  desGfloded 
6n  Alcmmoa.  {Vid.  AlcmBoa  II.)  Whrai  driven 
fnm  ACbans  by  tbe  granny  of  the  fisistratidB,  they 
fat  eadeaToiued  to  return  by  force  of  arms ;  but  hav- 
ing* net  with  a  eerioos  check  at  Lipsydrion,  in  the 
Psooian  bocott^  of  AtUca,  they  turned  their  atteo- 
tim  to  a  sorer  and  more  paci^  mode  of  operation. 
The  touto  at  I>alphi  having  been  burned,  and  having 
noaioea  in  nuiia  fat  aoma  considerable  time,  the  Alc- 
nacMuda,  after  Aeir  defbat,  engaged  with  the  Am- 
fUetynne  eoondl  to  r^uild  the  structure  for  the 
■amof  30b  talents.  They  finished  tbe  work,  however, 
in  a  mneh  more  nileiidid  manner  than  the  terms  of 
their  eaotiactrBquued,and  attained,  in  consequence,  to 
mat  popolanty.  By  dint  of  the  iavour  with  which 
nrf  wan  now  regarded,  as  well  as  by  means  of  a 
large  som  of  immeyt  they  prevailed  upon  the  Pjrtho- 
■aai.  wbeoever  ajyikation  of  a  public  or  private  na- 
ture was  made  mm  Lacednmon  to  the  god  at  De^bi, 
to  conelode  the  answer  of  the  oracle,  whatever  it  mi^ht 
be,  wkb  an  admniition  to  the  Lacedemonians  to  Kive 
Kbn^  to  AlheoB.  Tbit  artifice  had  the  desired  eflect ; 
sad,  lhoag;h  Sparta  was  in  friendly  reladona  with  the 
Pinitratms,  it  was  determined  to  invade  Attiin, 
irtieh  waa  aeooidiiigly  done,  and  tbe  resolt  waa,  that 
ftsSpaiUns  expelleia  Hippias,  and  restored  the  Alc- 
mmmim  (B.C.  510).  The  restored  family  found 
tberaseWcs  in  an  isolated  position,  between  the  nobles, 
who  appealed  to  have  been  opposed  to  them,  and  the 
popular  party,  which  had  been  hitherto  attached  to  the 
nostatidc  Cliathenes,  now  tbe  head  of  the  Alc- 
amimkim,  joiaad  the  latter  pav^,  and  gave  «  new  con- 
Mitatian  to  Atkniic.  He  abtduhed  the  four  ancient 
tiftea,aadBtadea  fredigeogiaiAical  diviaon  of  Atti- 
ca ado  ten  new  bribes,  Mch  of  which  bore  a  name  de- 
lived  fami^wue  Attic  hero.  Tbe  ten  tribes  were  sub- 
£rided  into  districts  of  various  extent  called  demet  or 
iortmgit,  each  containing  a  town  or  village  as  its  chief 
pfaefc  Tbe  ooostitution  of  Clistbenes  had  th»  effect 
aftiaaafarmiugtfae  commcmalty  into  a  new  body.  The 
whole  fitsme  of  the  state  waa  recognized  to  corre- 
nood  with  the  new  diviuon  of  tiie  country.  To  Clis- 
theaca.  alao,  is  ascribed  the  formal  inatttution  of  the 


AumAM.    Vid.  Supplement. 

AuMlir^  was  dai^&ter  of  Eleetiyon,  king  of  My- 
ma,  and  Anazo,  wlmm  Plutarch  calls  Lysidice,  and 
ITafcroa  Stotthis  Eniymede.  She  was  engaged  in 
Haige  to  ber  counn  Amphitryon,  son  of  AJceus, 
when  an  unexpected  event  caused  the  nnpUals  to  be 
iHi  imp  EleettyoB  had  undertaken  an  expedition 
^■■a  the  Teleboans,  'or  subjects  of  Taphiua,  in  or- 
da-  to  aTcnge  the  death  of  his  sons,  whom  the  sf  ns  of 
Tifhina  had  slain  ina  cwnbat.   Keturoing  victorious, 


he  was  met  by  AmphUryon,  and  wai  killed  by  an  acci- 
dental blow.  This  deeu,  though  involuntaty,  lost  Asa- 
phitryon  the  kingdom,  which  his  would  otherwise  have 
enjoyed  in  rij^t  of  tus  wife.  Sdkenelus,  the  brother  of 
Alemena,  availing  hiowetf  of  the  public  odium  gainst 
Amphitryon,  drove  him  ftom  Azgolis,  and  seized  upon 
the  vacant  throne,  the  possession  of  which  devolved, 
at  his  death,  upon  his  son  Euiyatheus.  Amphitryon 
fied  to  Thebes,  where  be  vvas  purified  by  Creon ;  but 
when  heaxpeotedthatAlcmena,  who  hag  accompanied 
him  Uther,  would  have  given  him  her  hand,  sne  de- 
clined, on  the  ground  that  she  waa  not  satisfied  wiUt 
the  punisiunent  inflicted  by  her  father  on  the  Tele- 
boans,  and  intended  to  give  her  hand  to  him  who 
should  make  war  upon  them.  Amphitryon,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  made  an  alliance  with  Creon  and  other 
neigU>ourmg  princes,  and  ravaged  the  islea  of  the  Te- 
leboana.  'mule  Amphkryon  waa  absent  on  this  ex- 
pedition, Juinter,  who  bad  becone  enamoured  of  Ale- 
mena, assumed  the  form  of  Amjdutryon,  related  to 
her  all  the  events  of  the  war,  bis  success  over  the  foe, 
and  finally  persuaded  her  to  a  union.  Amphitryon, 
on  bis  return,  was  surprised  at  tbe  indifference  with 
which  he  waa  regarded  by  Alcmana ;  but,  on  coming  to 
an  explanation  wUh  her,  and  cmsutting  Tiresias,  the 
famous  diviner  of  Thebes,  he  discovered  that  ii  was 
no  leas  a  personage  than  Jove  himself  who  had  as- 
sumed his  form.  Alcmcna  brought  forth  twins,  Her> 
cules  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  Iphicles  tho  progeny  of 
ber  mortal  lord.  According  to  the  ancient  poets, 
Juno  retarded  the  iHrth  of  Hetcolea  until  the  mbtiier 
of  Eurystheus  was  delivered  at  a  atm,  unto  whom,  hy 
reason  of  a  rash  oath  of  Jupiter's,  Hercules  was  ma^ 
subject.  It  seems  that  the  day  on  which  Alemena 
was  to  be  delivered  in  Thebes,  Jove,  in  extritation, 
announced  to  tbe  gods  that  a  man  of  bis  race  was  thai 
day  to  see  the  light,  who  would  rule  over  all  his  neigh- 
bours. Juno,  pntendingincredidity,  exacted  from  hmi 
an  oath  that  what  he  lud  said  should  be  accomplish- 
ed. Jupiter,  unsuspicious  of  guile,  gave  it,  and  Juno 
hastened  down  to  A^os,  where  the  wife  of  Sthene- 
lus,  the  son  of  Perseus,  was  seven  months  gone  of  a 
son.  The  goddess  brought  on  a  premature  bSiour,  and 
Eurystheus  came  to  light  that  day,  while  she  checked 
the  parturition  of  Alonena,  and  kq>t  back  Ludna. 
{Vid.  Galantbis.)  The  oath  of  Jove  was  not  to  be 
recalled,  and  his  son  was  &ted  to  serve  Eurysth^. 
{Horn.,  n.,  19, 101,  —  OrO,  Mei.,  9,  S8S,  icf;.— 
Anton.  Lib.,  c.  29.  —  Keigktlev'a  Mytkalogy,  p.  310. 
aeqq.)  According  to  Pherecydes  (ap.  Anton,  lab.,  e. 
33),  when  Alemena,  who  long  survived  her  sdn,  died, 
and  the  Heraclids  were  about  to  bury  her  at  Thebes. 
Jovo  directed  Mercury  to  steal  ber  away,  and  convey 
her  to  the  islands  of  the  blessed,  where  she  should  es- 
pouse Rhadamantbus.  Mercury  obeyed,  and  placed 
a  stone  instead  of  her  in  the  coffin.  When  the  Herac- 
lidn  went  to  carry  her  forth  to  be  buried,  they  were 
surprieed  at  the  weight,  and,  on  opening  tiie  coflin, 
found  the  atone,  which  they  took  out,  and  set  it  up 
in  the  grove  where  her  Heroim  stood  at  Thebes : 

Alcok,  I.  a  ^tnary,  who  made  an  iron  statue  of 
Hercules,  kept  at  Thebes.  Hiny  asngns  the  reason  fhr 
the  dboice  of  this  metal,  when  he  says,  "  Lahorvm 
dei  palienlia  taductua"  {35,  14).  —  H.  A  surgeon  un- 
der ClaudiuB.  {Vid.  Supplement.)  —  HI.  A  son  of 
Erecl^eus,  king  of  Athens,  and  father  of  Fhalema. 

Alcyokk,  or  HiLcyfiira,  I.  daughter  of  ^his. 
married  Ceyx,  who  was  drowned  as  he  waa  goin^  td 
consult  the  oracle.  The  gods  apprized  Alcyone  in  a 
dream  of  her  husband's  fate ;  sndwhen  she  found,  oi, 
tiie  morrow,  bis  body  washed  on  the  seashore,  thi 
threw  herself  into  the  Men.  To  reward  their  mutua 
affection,  the  gods  metamorphosed  them  into  halcyons 
and,  according  to  the  poets,  decreed  that  the  se: 
should  remain  oalm  while  these  birds  built  their  nestb 
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aponk.  Tbfl  hil^onvUiOn  thia  aceooDtillioo^  a 
queniloaa,  lamMiting  bird,  i^avded  the  uieieiita  w 
a  ■ymbol  of  tranquulity ;  and,  from  hving  principal!; 
on  the  water,  was  consecrated  to  Thetia.  Accoiding 
to  Plioy  (10,  47),  the  halcyons  only  showed  them- 
selves  at  the  setting  of  the  Heiadea  and  towards  the 
winter^Lrtice,  ana  even  then  they  were  but  raiely 
■Mn.  They  made  their  neat*,  accmding  to  the  aame 
wiiter,  daring  the  seven  days  immediately  preoedin; 
the  winter^obtice,  and  laid  Uieir  eg^s  during  the  seven 
days  that  follow.  Theee  fourteen  days  are  the  "  dies 
halcyotai,"  or  "  halcyon-days,"  of  annqoity.  He  de- 
acribes  th«i  nests  as  resembling,  while  they  float  upon 
the  waters,  a  kind  of  ball,  a  little  lengthned  out  at  the 
top,  with  a  very  narrow  opening,  ud  the  whole  not 
nnUke  a  large  sponge.  A  great  deal  of  this  is  pun 
&Ue.  The  onlv  bin  in  modem  times  at  all  resem- 
bling either  of  we  two  kinds  of  halcyons  described  by 
AristoUe  <8,  8),  is  the  Aleedo  Itptdn,  or  what  the 
French  call  fnartin-picktur.  All  that  is  uud,  too, 
about  the  neat  floating  on  the  water,  and  the  days  of 
cahn,  ia  untrue.  Wbd  the  ancienta  todk  for  a  nest 
of  a  bird,  is  in  feaUty  a  toophyte,  of  the  daas  Darned 
halofomum  hj  Linnnus,  and  of  the  particular  spedea 
called  geodie  by  Lamarck.  The  martin-pecheur  makes 
it«  nest  in  holes  along  the  shore,  or,  rather,  it  depontes 
its  eg^a  in  such  faoloi  aa  it  finds  there.  Moreorer,  it 
lays  Its  eggs  in  the  spring,  and  has  no  connexion 
whatever  with  calm  weather.  {G.  Ciener,  ad  PUn., 
t.  e.) — II.  A  daughter  of  Atlas,  and  one  of  the  Pleia- 
des. <  Vtd.  Pleiades.  —ApUlod.,  3, 10.>— III.  An  ap- 
pdlation  given  to  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Idas  and 
Harpessa.  The  mother  had  been  carried  off,  in  her 
vounger  days,  by  Apollo,  but  had  been  rescued  by  her 
hnsband  Idas,  and  from  the  plaintive  cries  which  she 
uttered  while  being  abducted,  resembling  the  lament 
of  the  bal<70o,  the  at^ell^ion  Mcwnu  was  given  as 
a  kind  of  ■unume  to  her  dauriita  dSeopatn.  {Horn., 

Alctonia,  Palvs,  a  pool  in  Argolls,  not  far  from 
the  Lemean  marsh.  'Nero  attempted  to  roeasnre  it  by 
meana  of  a  plonunet  several  stadia  in  length,  but  ooold 
discover  no  bottcan.   (Pauson.,  8, 37.) 

Alcyonich  harb,  a  name  given  to  an  aim  of  the  Si- 
voM  CorintluBens,  or  Ovlf  of  Zepftftfe,  which  ati^fihad 
between  the  western  coast  of  Bosotia,  the  ndtthem  coast 
of  Megaris,  and  the  i^orth  western  extmiiity  of  Coiin- 
tiiia,  as  far  as  the jpromontoiy  of  ObniM.  (&rai.,  886.) 

Alduabib.    Vtd.  Dubis. 

Alba,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  near  the  eastern  confines, 
and  to  the  northeast  of  Orchomemu.  It  had  three 
Amous  templaa,  Aat  of  the  Ej^ienan  Duma,  of  Miner- 
va Alea,  and  of  Bacchus.  The  feast  of  Baoehns,  call- 
ed Skiria,  was  cdebrated  here  every  third  year,  at 
which  time,  according  to  Pausanias,  tiie  women  were 
scourged,  in  obedience  to  a  command  of  the  oracle  at 
Delphi.    iPausan.,  8, 23.) 

Alsbioh  and  Dncdnis,  sons  of  Neptune.  (Vid. 
AlUonl.) 

Albcto,  one  of  the  Fnriee.  Tlie  name  la  derived 
from  d,  prie.,  and  "  to  cease,"  firom  bar  never 
ceaaing  to  ponrue  the  vricked.  Emnonidee.) 

Alsctob.    Vid.  Snpplement. 

Albctbyon,  a  youth  whom  Mars,  during  his  meet- 
mg  with  Venus,  stationed  at  the  door  to  watch  against 
the  approach  of  the  sun.  He  fell  asleep,  and  Apollo 
came  and  discovered  the  guilty  pair.  Mars  was  so 
ineenMd  that  he  dunged  Aleetryon  into  a  coc^  who, 
still  mindfiil  of  Ins  ni^eet,  aonoimGea,  say  the  «b- 
dent  writers,  at  tarij  dawn,  the  ^ipnadi  n  the  son. 
{laieiMn,  Somn.  wh.  CtaU.,  8.) 

Albctds,  a  mtlitait  prefect  and  nsuiper  in  Britun, 
who  slew  Carausina,  bat  was  in  turn  slain  by  Asdepio- 
dotus,  a  geneial  under  Conatantius  Chlorua.  He  died 
A.D.  too.  (Eumgu.  ptneg.  Cmtt.  Cat.  —  Cresier, 
tfiflf.  dft  Brnp.  Bom.,  i,  p.  803,  ««f f .) 
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Aleids  CiMrDt  ('Ahfiov  iredfev),  a  tract  in  CObm 
Campestria,  to  the  east  of  tbe  river  Sami,  between 
Adona  and  the  sea.  The  poets  bbled  that  BeUera- 
phon  wandered  and  perished  here,  after  having  been 
thrown  from  the  horse  Pegasus.  Tbe  name  cornea 
from  dXdo/iat, "  lo  wander."  {Hooixr,  B.,  6,  SOI.  — 
Dim^.  Perieg.,  »n.~-Omd,  Hi*,  269.) 

Alehanm,  at  ALAHamn,  a  uoiiM  amnoed  by  a 
eonfederaey  of  Oermaa  tribes  sUoate  between  the 
Neckar  anci  the  Umer  Rbina,  who  united  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  Roman  power.  According  to  Man- 
nert  (Gewr.,  vol.  3,  p.  236,  teqq.),  the  shattered  re- 
mains of  Uie  army  of  Ariovistus  retired,  after  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  tiieir  leader,  to  the  mountainous 
country  of  the  U|q>er  Rbine.  (Compare,  however, 
PfitUr,  Getck.  Aer  TntlseAm,  vd.  1,  p.  170,  wtqt^ 
where  a  different  account  ia  given  of  the  origin  of  tm 
AlenHumi.)  Their  descendants  in  after  days,  in  order 
to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  continned  advance  of  tbe 
Roman  arms,  united  in  a  common  league  with  tbe 
German  tribes  who  had  originallT  settled  on  tbe  left 
bank  of  tbe  Rhine,  but  had  been  luiven  across  by  Iheit 
more  powerful  <qip<ments.  Tbe  members  of  this  union 
styled  themselves  Alemanni  or  eU-men,  \.  e.,  men  tiS 
all  tribes,  to  denote  at  once  their  varioQs  lineage  and 
their  common  bravery.  They  first  appeared  in  a  hos- 
tile attitude  on  the  banka  of'^the  Mayn,  but  were  de- 
feated \tj  Caracalla,  who  vras  hence  Iionoured  with  the 
surname  of  Aiemanictu.  In  die  sncceeding  reigns, 
we  find  them  at  one  time  ravaging  the  Roman  territo- 
ries, at  another,  defeated  and  driven  back  to  their  nar 
tive  forests.  At  last,  after  dieir  overthrow  by  ClovU, 
kin^  of  the  Saliui  Franks,  they  ceased  to  eiist  aa  one 
nation,  and  were  dispetaed  over  Gaul,  Switssrland, 
and  Northern  Italy. 

AlbrIa,  a  of  Corsica,  on  the  eastern  coast.  It 
was  foundied  the  Phoccans,  under  tbe  name  of  Ala- 
lia ('A^oVa),  and  about  twenty  yean  after  its  ftnt 
settlement,  was  mneh  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  tbooe 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Phocsa,  who  fled  from  tbe  swa^ 
of  Cyrus.  (  Vid.  Phocna.)  Its  rapid  advance  in  man- 
time  power,  anbsequent  to  thia  increase  of  numbers, 
excited  the  jealouay  of  the  Etrurians  and  Carthagin- 
ians. Anaval  contest  ensued,  in  which  tbe  people  of 
Alalia,  thoDgh  victorious,  suflered  so  severely,  as  to  be 
convineed  m  the  impossibility  of  long  withstanding  the 
united  strength  of  their  foes.  They  migrated,  tfiere- 
fore,  once  more,  and  settled  on  the  southwestern  coast 
of  Italy  {Herod.,  1, 166),  where  they  fonnded  the  city 
of  Hyela,orVelia.  A  portion  of  them,  however,  went 
to  die  Phoceon  c<dony  of  Massilia.  (Seneta,  de  Con- 
Mol.,adHd9.iiuar.j9.)  Thehiabiry^AIalia,aftertiito 
event,  remains  for  a  long  period  enveloped  in  obeen^ 
Tbe  Carthaginians,  probably,  took  poaaeaaioii  trf 
e  place.  In  the  aecond  Punic  wax,  it  fell,  together 
with  the  whole  island,  under  the  Roman  sw^ ;  at  leaet 
Zonaras  (8,  11)  speaks  of  a  flice  called  Valeria  as 
the  mort  important  atj  in  the  island,  anfl  as  having 
been  taken  oy  Lados  Sdpio.  Alalia  remained  in 
obscurity  under  its  new  masters  also,  until  Sylla  sent 
thither  a  Roman  colony,  as  Marius  bad  done  a  ihott 
time  previous  to  the  same  uland,  feimding  in  it  the 
cdony  of  Mariana.  From  this  period  Alalia  wasknown 
under  the  name  of  Aleria,  and  the  eariier  appellaticn 
fell  into  disuse.  When,  and  under  what  drcumstanceo, 
thia  city  waa  finally  destroyed,  is  not  ascertained. '  Its 
ruins  are  to  be  found  a  short  distance  below  the 
month  of  dw  rivw  TarigiutM.  (ifamerf,  9,  pL  S,  p. 
616,  tejq.) 

Albs,  asmallriveroflonfa  In  Ana  Minor,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Mgtui  near  CdofAon.  (Poaim.,  B, S8.} 
AlIsa,  Alaisa,  or  HalEsa,  a  venr  andent  dty  of 
Sicily,  built  b;:r  Archonides,  B.C.  4<n.  It  st«Dd  near 
the  modem  eUy  of  Curottui,  on  tbe  river  AIksus,  or 
Fmrne  H  Csmaa.  Tbe  inhabitants  were  exempted  1)y 
•  the  Romana  from  taxes.  {Dioi.  Sic.,  14. 16.) 
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Al^sU  or  Alixu,  s  femaus  and  strong  fcvtified 
city  of  the  Mandafaii,  in  Gallia  Cdtica.  Itwaaaoan- 
dent  a  that  Diodona  Skulu  (4,  19)  aacriba 
the  boiUag  of  it  to  Henale*.  (Goa^are  the  turned 
—d  ingaiaaK  maaifca  of  Rjtter,  in  Ua  VorhMUs,  p. 
San^  OB  the  Mdwt  of  the  CoWc  Herealea .)  It  waa 
mtaum  tm  a  Ugh  lull,  aoj^MMed  to  be  Mtmnt  AvxoiM, 
naartbe  maanm  of  the  Seqoana  or  Serm,  and  washed 
on  two  wdai  by  the  rdbII  liren  Latoaa  and  Owrra, 
now  IrfMeandOaomi.  Ale«i&  waa  tmken  and  dertroy- 
ad  by  CacH  ate  a  bnaona  ciege,  but  waa  rrimUt,  and 
bMoa*  aplBeaafflooddnabkeonaeqaeDesandntha 
Ronaa  vmfmn.  It  waa  bid  In  mini  in  tiie  9lh 
eenmy  bf  d«  Nof^aoa.  At  the  loot  of  Mount  Auz- 
oia  if  a  nllace  called  Afite  (DeftaL  CiU  ifOr),  witii 
aavcral  fawund  mhalHtanta.  {Flor.,  8,  10. — Ctu., 
B.  G.y  7,  69.) 

Aunon,  a  moontajn  m  the  ndni^  of  Mantinea,  on 
which  WH  a  pon  dadieated  to  Com;  alio  the  tem- 
plaoftha  wpwatiiaa  Neptane,  an  ediAea  of  giaat  an- 
tif^^T  which  bad  been  original!  j  baih,  aecoidng  to 
tiMKlMwi.  by  Agamadba  anf  Trt^ihoniiu,  but  waa  af- 
iCTWsrd  ftaclaaed  withm  a  n«w  itraetore  by  order  of 
Hadrian.  TWa  moontain  was  aud  to  have  taken  its 
nasM  firam  the  wandertnga  of  Rlwa  (rft  6pot  'AA9- 
OHV,  4i&       d^4iS  ^  fovtt  JcoiU^MMi'  'Plor. 

AiAna  CAi)ir?rX  ■  of  tfippotes,  and  deacend- 
attl  of  HcRolaa  in  the  fifth  degree.  Haia  aaidtohave 
takn  pfBaaion  of  Corinth,  and  to  bare  expelled  the 
SiCTpuda  thirty  yean  after  the  flrat  invasion  of  the 
Pefaponneaaa  the  Heradidn.  HIb  femily,  aome- 
tiniia  oiled  the  Aletida,  maintained  thenuelres  at 
Conath  dawn  to  tbe  ttme  of  BuMdiia.  (Pom.,  3,  4, 
S ;  ft,  18,  %.—Sti^.,  8,  p.  S8».— C^Oim..  Fr»g.,  lOS. 
— iW,  Olfm.  IS,  17.)  Vellema  PMereahia  (1,  8) 
calb  hun  a  rieawiwLint  of  Hercnlea  in  the  aixUi  de> 
giee.  He  laceiTed  an  oraele  nooriatng  him  the  aor- 
oaigttfjr  of  Athena,  if  daring  the  war  whidi  waa  then 
goang  OD  ita  kings  Bhoald  remain  aniniarad.  'Diia 
oaA  beeame  known  at  Athena,  and  Codras  aacri- 
CeadbtaaaiffiirUaeoantfy.  (V*d.  Codraa.— CcmM., 
JVSmaCL,  M.)  OtlMr  peraona  of  thb  name  aie  man- 
taooed  ia  AftOod.,  3,  10,6;  Hygm.,  Fab^  IM ;  and 
Vwpl,  JBm^  1,  111 ;  9, 493. 
ALBOAttA.  Vid.  Sopplement 
AiasAa.  Vid.  So|qileinent. 
AwUMinas,  I.  a  native  of  Teoa.  (Fid.  Supple- 
maaL>-4L  A  gnatri  aftha  .Atoliana,  who,  with  a  body 
of  UteoukiywB,  dew  NalMa,tyrBiit  of  Sparta.  He 
had  been  aent  at  the  hsad  of  a  band  of  anxitiaiiea,  by  the 
j£ltoliBns,oateiMtblTteatd  Nabia,but  in  reality  to  get 
poaawaton  of Laeeaainwi.  Hie  inbabitanta,  however, 
rallied  aAar  tbe  611  trf'tbe  ^rant,  defeated  the  .£toli- 
ana,  who  were  aeatteiad  tluongbout  the  ci^  and  plan- 
dai^g  it,  and  alew  AlexaOenua.   (Lev.,  35,  34,  seg^.) 

AunAvnsK,  a  name  of  Tery  conuncm  occurrence, 
aa  daajanafiiiy  not  only  kinffs,  but  prints  indiTidoala. 
We  «B  daasifytbs  roonarchi  by  countries,  and  then 
COM  to  prirata  or  lesa  eonspicuoua  peraonages. 

1.  Kvtgt  of  Maeedmia. 

AcBuwDEa  I.,  •on  of  Amyntaa,  and  tenth  king  of 
MaoadBo.  He  aaeended  tbe  throne  497  B.C.,  and 
iB^Mad  4S  yaaia.  it  waa  he  who,  while  still  a  youtii, 
daw,  in  eoa^any  with  a  party  of  hia  young  menda, 
fainted  ID  female  tftire,  the  Perman  dmbaMadora  at 
Idb  firtlier'a  omit,  baTing  been  provoked  to  the  act  by 
tfaeic  imnodeat  bebavioar  towards  the  females  present 
at  ahaw^uet  Vitli  this  prince  Ae  glory  of  Maeedon 
may  be  said  to  ban  ooounenoed.  He  enlarged  his 
tenribndaa,  partly  by  oanqneat,  aad  partly  by  Uie  |^ 
^HhM  Xainiaa  baalowed  upon  Um,  of  all  the  eooi^ 
fivaaMBaDtOfympaatodieTangeofHsmaa.  (Herod., 

IS;  Mff^-kAuflM,  7.  3.) 

AuzAmBn.,aMofAniyBtasIf.  Hewastaaadi- 
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eronsly  alain  by  PtolMny  Aloritea,  after  haritig  reigned 
from  B.C.  369  to  B.C.  867,  and  not,  according  to  tbe 
common  accoont,  for  one  year  merely.  Ptolemy  Al- 
oritea,  however,  who  slew  him,  was  neither  king  nor 
the  son  of  Amyntas,  although  called  ao  Diodo- 
nia  (Ifi,  71).  It  aeema  probable,  from  a  compari- 
son ^  .£schinea  {de  FaU.  Leg.,  p.  32)  with  a  mig- 
ment  in  SynceUus  {Dexipptu  Ap.  SyTuell.,  p.  263,  B\ 
that  Ptolemy  waa  appointed  regent  in  a  regular  way, 
during  the  minority  of  Perdkcaa ;  that  he  aAerwara 
abuacd  hia  trust,  and  was,  in  consequence,  cut  off  by 
I^ndioeaa.  Hie  duration  of  his  adnunlatxation,  three 
years,  ia  menttoned  by  IKodoma  (16,  77). 

ALKXAMnaa  HI.,  sumamed  tbe  Great,  son  of  nuUp 
of  Maeedon.  waa  bom  in  the  eity  of  Pella,  B.C.  356. 
Hia  mother  was  Olympiss,  tbe  daughter  of  Neoptoio- 
mus,  king  of  Epirus.  Leonn^us,  a  relation  of  his 
mother's,  an  anstere  man,  and  of  great  severity  of 
mannera,  was  hia  eariy  gorenuw,  and  at  the  age  of 
eight  years,  Lyaimaehns,  an  Aeamanian,  beeame  his 
instnicter.  nntarcfa  gives  this  individual  an  unfiir 
vonrable  character,  and  insinuates  that  he  waa  more 
desiioua  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  rt^al  family 
than  of  effietualfy  diatmarpiig  the  duttea  ofnia  office. 
It  was  his  delight  to  call  Philip,  Peleua ;  Alexander, 
AduIlsB ;  and  to  claim  for  lumaelf  the  honorary  name 
of  Phtaniz.  Esriy  impresnons  are  tbe  atrongest,  and 
even  the  pedantic  allusions  of  tbe  Aeamanian 
render  die  youn^  prince  more  eager  in  after  life  to  im- 
itate tbe  Homeric  model.  In  hia  MeenUi  year,  Alex- 
ander was  irfaced  under  die  immediate  tuition  of  the 
celebrated  AriatoUe.  The  philosopher  joined  his  royal 
pupil  B.C.  34S,  and  did  not  finally  quit  him  until  he 
came  to  the  throne.  Tlw  toaster  waa  worthy  of  the 
scholar,  and  the  sdiobnr  of  hia  master.  Tbe  mental 
stoies  of  Aristotle  were  vast,  and  aD  arranged  with 
admiraUe  accuracy  and  judgment ;  while,  on  the  other 
bond,  Alexander  was  gifted  with  great  quickness  of 
apprebensioo,  an  ins&tiable  desire  of  knowledge,  and 
an  ambition  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  aecotid  place 
in  any  pursuit.  At  a  distance  from  the  court,  thia 
great  pulosopherinatrocted  him  in  all  the  brandiea  of 
human  knowledge,  entedally  tfaoae  necaasaiy  fiv  a 
nilet^  and  wrote,  for  hia  braimt,  a  ?rork  on  the  art  of 
govenpDent^  which  is  unfortunately  lort.  As  Hace- 
oon  waa  aurrounded  by  dangerona  neighbours,  Aris- 
totle sought  to  callivats  in  us  pupil  the  talents  and 
virtues  of  a  militaiy  commander.  With  diia  view  be 
teoonunended  to  lun  tbe  reading  of  the  lUad,  and  xa- 
vised  this  poem  himself.  Hie  poet,  as  Aristotle  en- 
ph&ticaily  names  HtHner,  was  the  philosopher's  insep- 
araUe  companion  r  from  him  he  drew  bis  precepts  and 
maxims ;  from  bim  he  borrowed  his  models.  Tbe  pre- 
ceptor imparted  h»  enthusiasm  to  hia  pupil,  and  the 
moat  accurate  copy  of  the  great  poem  was  pn^wred  by 
Aristotle,  and  placed  by  Alexaiuer  in  a  pieeKMis  ca»- 
ket  which  he  found  among  the  apoila  of  Darius.  The 
frame  of  the  young  prince  was,  at  tbe  aanw  tima^ 
formed  by  gymnastic  exercises.  -He  gave  aaveral 
proofe  of  manly  skill  and  conraae  while  very  young ; 
one  of  which,  the  breaking  in  of  his  fiery  courser  Bu- 
cephalus, which  bad  mastered  every  other  rider,  is 
mentioned  by  all  bis  historians  as  an  inddent  that  con- 
vinced his  ntber  Philip  of  his  future  unconquerable 
spirit.  When  he  waa  sixteen  years  old,  I%ilip,  set- 
ting out  on  an  expedition  against  Bjjrzantium,  delega- 
ted the  government  to  him  during  his  abaence.  Two 
years  later  (B.C.  838),  be  performed  prodi^es  of  val- 
our in  tbe  battle  at  Cbaroneo,  where  he  obtained  great 
reputation  by  conquering  the  sacred  band  of  the  llie- 
bans.  "My  son,"  said  Philip,  after  the  battle,  em- 
bni^g  bim,  **aedc  another  empire,  for  that  wlueb  I 
shall  leave  you  ia  not  worthy  of  you."  The  father 
and  son,  bowerer,  quarrelled  when  Philip  repudided 
Olymploa.  Alexander,  who  tocA  tbe  part  of  his  moth- 
er, waa  obliged  to  flee  to  Ej^a  to  ""^^  ^ 
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■gBaoBt  of  hia  ftther,  but  be  soon  obtsined  pardon  sod 
ntunwd.  Hft  aAeiwud  Bcoompinied  HiiUp  on  an 
expedition  affsinat  the  Trilwlli,  ukI  eaved  hia  life  in  a 
battle.  Fhilqi,haT{iig  been  elected  diefoomniander 
o{  the  Greeks,  was  prepsrine  for  s  war  Sffunet 
sia,  whan  he  was  aMassinate^  B.C.  836.  This  ooeoi^ 
rence,  at  an  eventful  crista,  excited  some  suspicion 
against  Alexander  and  Olympias ;  but  as  it  was  one 
of  fats  first  acts  to  execute  justice  on  those  of  bis  fa- 
ther's assassins  who  fell  into  his  hands,  sereial  of  the 
nobili^  being  implicated  in  the  plot,  this  imputation 
reats  on  little  beyond  surmise.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
aUe  that  the  cwspirators  were  in  COTrespondence  with 
the  Peraian  court,  and  Uiat  ample  promises  of  protec- 
tion and  support  were  given  to  men  undertaking  to 
deliver  the  empire  from  the  impending  invasion  ofthe 
c^tun-generai  of  Greece.  Alexander,  who  succeed- 
ed wUhout  (^^osition,  was  at  this  time  in  his  twentieth 
year;  and  hu  yoath,in  thefiiat  instaooef  ezdted  eer- 
erd  of  the  atatea  of  Greece  to  endeavour  to  set  aride 
the  Macedonian  aaeeDdeney.  By  a  sodden  march  into 
Theesaly  he,  however,  soon  overawed  the  moat  active ; 
and  when,  on  a  report  of  hie  death,  chiefly  at  the  lu- 
stigatitm  of  Demosthenes  and  his  party,  the  various 
states  were  ext^ed  to  great  commotion,  he  punished 
the  opm  revolt  of  Tbebea  with  a  eeverity  whidi  of- 
.fisctually  prevented  any  imitation  of  itaexamirie.  In- 
duced to  stand  a  neoe,  that  unhappy  eity,  after  b«ng. 
-mastered  with  dreadfal  daughter,  waa  razed  to  the 
ground,  with  the  ostentatious  exeeptitm  ofthe  bouse 
ofthe  poet  Pindar  alone ;  while  the  unfortunate  sur- 
viving inhabitants  were  stripped  of  all  their  posses- 
sions and  aold  in^seriminately  into  alaveiy.  intioii- 
dating  by  this  cruel  fotiej,  the  Macedonian  party 
gainra  toe  aacoidency  in  every  state  throughout 
Greece,  and  Athens  paitieularly  disgraced  Uaelf  by 
the  meennesa  of  its  sutntisnon.  Alexander  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Corinth,  where,  in  a  general  assemUy  of 
the  atates,  his  office  of  aupeiior  commander  waa  ree- 
ogniaed  and  d^ned ;  ana  in  the  twen^-aecond  year 
4^hia  age,  leaving  Antipater,  his  viceroy,  in  Maoedon, 
he  passed  the  HeUeapont,  to  overturn  the  Persian  em- 

Eire,  with  an  army  not  exceedbg  four  thousand  five 
undred  horse  and  thii^  thousand  foot.  To  secure 
the  protection  of  Minerva,  he  aacrificed  to  her  on  the 
plain  of  Ilium,  crowned  the  tmnb  of  Achilles,  and  con- 
gratulated this  hero,  from  whom  he  was  descended 
tiuough  bis  mother,  <m  his  good  fortune  in  having  bad 
each  a  fiiend  u  Patrndus,  and  aoeh  a  poet  aa  Iwmer 
to  celebrate  his  frme.  The  movraoanta  of  Alex- 
ander had  evidently  taken  the  Pernan  satraps  by  sor- 
prise.  They  had,  without  making  a  single  attempt  to 
molest  his  passa^,  allowed  him,  with  a  far  inferior 
fleet,  to  convey  his  troops  into  Asia.  They  now  re- 
solved to  advance  and  contest  the  passage  of  Hm  river 
Gianieus.  A  force  of  twen^  thonaana  cnvaliy  waa 
drawn  up  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  while  an 
equal  number  of  Grwsk  meicanajies  crowned  the  hills 
in  the  rear.  Unntioudated,'  Iwwever,  by  this  array, 
Alexander  led  his  army  across,  and,  after  a  severe  con- 
flict, gained  a  decisive  victoiy.  The  loss  on  the  Per- 
sian side  was  heavy,  on  diat  of  their  eonqtMiors  so 
extrem^  sli^  (only  eigfabf-five  honenMn  and  thirty 
foot  soldlen)  aa  to  lead  at  once  to  the  bdie^  that  the 
general,  who  wrote  the  account  of  Alexander**  cun- 
paigns,  mentioned  the  loss  of  only  the  native^mrn 
Macedonians.  Splendid  funeral  obsequies  were  per- 
formed in  honour  of  those  of  his  army  who  had  fallen ; 
various  privileges  were  granted  to  their  fitfhera  and 
children ;  and  as  twenty-five  of  the  cavaliy  that  bad 
been  slain  on  the  Macedonian  side  belonged  to  the 
nnal  troop  ofthe  "  CompanioBS,"  these  were  honour- 
ed with  moniimental  statoes  of  bronze,  the  workman- 
sh^  of  the  celebrated  Lysippos.  The  immediate  con- 
sequence 4^  this  victoiy  was  the  freecktm  and  restora- 
tion of  all  the  Oreok  citiM  in  Alia  Minor,  and  its  sub- 
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sequent  results  were  shovm  in  the  reduction  of  almost 
the  whcrfe  of  that  conntiy.    A  dangenos  Hckness, 
however,  brou^  on  by  baling  in  the  (^dnns,  cheek- 
ed for  a  tfane  lii*  career.   He  icouved  a  letter  from 
Parmenio,  saying  that  Fhilqa,  his  phyneian,  had  been 
bribed  by  Darius  to  pnson  hfan.   Alexander  gave  the 
letter  to  the  pbyaician,  and  at  the  same  time  drank  the 
potion  which  the  latter  had  prepand  for  him.  Scarcely 
waa  he  leetored  to  healtti  when  he  advanced  towavds 
the  dafilee  t^CiUcia,  vriiither  Dazins  bad  fanpnidanUy 
betaken  Unuelf  w^  an  imnmse  anny,  inetead  of 
awaiting  hia  adversary  on  the  plains  of  As^ria.  The 
second  battle  took  place  near  Issus,  between  tlie  sea 
and  the  mountuns,  and  vicAonr  again  declared  for  the 
Macedonian  monarch.    The  Maudoniani  conquered 
on  this  day,  not  the  Persians  alone,  but  the  united  ef- 
forts of  Southern  Greece  and  Persia;  for  the  army  of 
Dariua,  beaideB  its  eaatent  tnwpe,  contained  Imrty 
Uiotuand  Greek  mereaeariea,  the  laiMit  Greek  fi>rco 
of  that  deBaatbwtion  mentvmed  in  Uatory.  It  was 
this  galling  truth  that,  among  other  causes,  rendered 
the  republican  Greeks  so  hMtile  to  Alexander.  All 
the  active  partisans  of  that  factiim  were  at  Jasus,  nor 
were  the  survivors  dispirited  hj  their  defeat  Agia, 
king  of  Sparta,  gathered  eight  tbouaand  who  had  ro- 
tniMd  to  Greece  by  variona  wan,  and  faa^  with 
them  a  Moody  battle  against  Antipater,  who  wilh  dif- 
ficulty defeated  the  Spartans  and  th«r  alKea.  With- 
out talting  these  facta  into  consideration,  it  is  impoa- 
aible  inky  to  estimate  the  diflScultiea  auzmounted  by 
Alexander.    After  the  defe^  at  Issus,  the  treasures 
and  &inily  of  Dariua  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror.  The  latter  were  treated  most  magnanimous- 
ly.  Alexander  cBd  not  punne  the  Pernan  monaieh, 
who  fled  towards  the  Euphrates,  but,  in  order  to  cut 
him  off  frnn  the  sea,  turned  towards  Cfele-Syria  and 
Ptunuda.    Here  he  received  a  letter  from  Darius, 
proposing  peace.     Alexander  answered,  that  if  he 
would  come  to  him  he  would  rest««e,  not  only  his 
mother,  wife,  and  diildien,  without  ransom,  but  alao 
his  empire.     Hiis  reply  produced  no  eiBeeL  The 
victory  at  laaus  had  opened  the  whole  country  to  the 
Macedonians.    Alexander  took  possession  of  Damas- 
cus, which  contained  a  large  poroon  of  the  nnal  trea»- 
ures,  and  secured  all  the  towns  along  the  Meditena- 
nean  Sea.    Tyre,  imboldened  by  the  etiength  of  its 
insular  situation,  reaieted,  but  waa  taken,  after  eeven 
months  of  incredible  exertioo,  and  dertroyed.  The 
curtme  of  Tyre  was  periu^  the  greatest  nilitaiy 
acnievanait  of  the  Macedonian  monarch ;  but  it  was 
tarnished  by  his  cruel  aevezity  towards  the  ewiquered, 
durty  thousand  of  the  inhabitauU  having  been  sold  by 
him  as  slaves.   Some  excuse,  however,  may  be  found 
in  the  excited  feelinga  of  the  Macedmian  army,  oc- 
casioned hj  numerous  insults  on  the  part  of  the  Tyri- 
na ;      acta  of  cruelty  towanis  some  trf"  their  Mace- 
don^  captives ;  and  dsol^  the  length  and  (dntinacy 
of  the  nege  ;  for  more  men  w«e  slain  in  winning 
Tyre,  than  in  achieving  the  three  great  victoiiea  over 
Darius.    Alexander  continued  his  victorious  march 
through  Palestine,  where  all  the  tovms  surrendered 
exee|A  Gaza,  which  abared  the  &te  of  I^.  Egypt, 
weanad  of  the  Pernan  y<^,  received  him  ae  a  oieliv- 
eier.   In  order  to  conflnn  his  power,  he  restoredttlie 
former  customs  and  religious  ntes,  and  founded  Alex- 
andrea,  wbieh  became  one  of  the  £rst  cities  of  ancient 
times.    Hence  be.  went  through  the  desert  of  Lib^rn, 
to  ctmsult  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  AntooD,  an  adveuUire 
reeemUing  more  the  wildness  of  rtmance  than  the  eo- 
bemess  of  Instory,  and  which  has  on  this  veiy  accotasat 
been  regarded  by  aome  with  an  ^e  of  incieduliiy. 
It  rests,  nowever,  on  too  firm  a  baalalo  be  iwraUdafcesL 
After  having  been  acknowledged,  Stff  the  miCBt  1»n>. 
tera,  as  the  eon  of  the  god  {vt4.  Anumn),  Alnander, 
at  the  return  of  spring,  marched  against  Darius,  wbo 
in  the  mean  time  had  collected  as  anoy  in  Atujria. 
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nd  rejMicd  Um  piopoads  of  AlexMhder  for  pMce. 
A  battle  wu  foygfat  at  Gangamela,  not  isr  from  Aibe- 
h,  B.C.  331.  Axriaa  aatunates  the  aim;  of  Darioa  at 
l^OOIMMO  (rf'm&ntrr  and  40,000  cavalry;  while  that 
of  AhnmdBr  eauuted  trf"  Miljr  40,000  inbntry  and 
TWO  bocae.  Od  the  Pnnan  dde,  moreover,  were 
MM  of  the  tesreet  and  hardiest  tribaa  of  apper  Asia. 
NolwithalanfiBg  tbe  immenae  amnerical  auperioriW  of 
hia  MkHBy,  Akennder  was  not  a  moment  ooabtfdl  of 
mlary.  At  the  head  of  his  cavalry  he  attacked  the 
Psnena,  aadioutad  them  aAer  a  abort  conflict.  One 
«it  ekgoEl  «f  Ina  wai  to  captoia  the  Per- 

MiBaMKil  en  the  fieU  of  battle;  and  that  object 
me  St  aDS  tune  appannti  j  within  Ua  gtaq>,  whm  he 
noorad,  the  instant,  a  meaaam  fi»m  Paraenio  that 
tbe  left  wiitf  .  which  that  genenreonunanded,  was  hard 
pnand  tij  uie  SaeB,  AUnniana,  and  Parthians,  and  he 
was  eoapieUed,  of  comae,  to  hasten  to  its  nlieC  Dari- 
Bs  fled  bom  4ie  field  of  battle,  tearing  his  um,  bag- 
fwe,  aad  treasarss  to  the  metot.  Aij^Ioa 

■ad  Sosa,  where  the  zichee  of  tlie  East  lay  accumola- 
ted,  opened  their  sates  to  Alexander,  wlw  directed  his 
■aidi  to  I^neptws,  tba  canta]  of  Persia.  The  only 
passage  tlutfaer  was  defended  by  40,000  men  under 
Anofaarxanea.  Alexander  attacked  them  in  tbe  rear, 
mted  them,  and  entered  Pen^Us  tiiomphaot 
Fnw  this  time  the  glory  of  Alezuider  began  to  decline. 
Haaler  of  the  gre^at  emiure  in  tbe  world,  he  became 
a  riave  to  his  own  pasaians ;  gave  himself  up  to  ano> 
gioee  and  diseipation ;  showea  himself  tmgratefiil  and 
cnid,  and  in  the  anna  of  pleaaiue  shed  the  blood  of 
ba  bravest  raietals.  Hitherto  sober  and  moderate, 
Qas  beiD,  mo  strove  to  equal  Ae  sods,  and  called 
hiBiself  a  god,  saAto  the  level  of  vtugarmen.  Psi^ 
aspolk^  lha  wmdar  of  tJta  world,  ha  buned  in  a  fit  of 
mhgieation.  AAMsd«ftiiisBet,hsaetoatwbhfais 
eanby  to  porsne  I^aa.  Learaing  that  Bessus,  sa- 
tn^  Baetriaoa,  kept  the  kin^  priscmer,  he  hastened 
his  march  with  the  hope  of  saving  him.  But  Bessus, 
what  be  aaw  himadf  closely  pnnoed,  caused  Darius 
to  be  ■■■iissMiuliJ  (B.C.  830),  because  he  was  an  im- 
pwfawwtto  tesftght.  Alexander  beheld  on  the  froo- 
tien  iif  nmiiaiia  a  dying  man,  coveted  with  wonnda, 
Mag  OD  a  dsziot.  uvrasDarius.  TheMaeedoman 
fino  eooU  Dot  I  sal  lain  bis  tears.  After  interring  him 
vnfiiaU  the  hoDOtna  usoal  amone  the  Persians,  he  to(^ 
BBiUBsiuu  of  Hyreauia  and  &ctriana,  and  caused 
■MriftobepracWaBodiQiigof Asia.  Hewaafbno- 
iag  iOU  am  pgantie  idana,  whao  a  oonsinraey  broke 
M  ■  Ua  asm  camp.  Pbik>tas,  the  son  of  Parmeok), 
was  iMlirated.  Alexuider,  not  satisfied  with  the 
bleed  of  the  son,  caused  the  father  also  to  be  put  to 
dsitb.  This  act  of  injnstiee  excited  general  displeas- 
ore.  At  the  saaae  time,  his  power  in  Greece  was  tfareat- 
■ned ;  and  it  nqoired  all  the  eoe^^  of  Anripater  to 
dHHlro,  by  fiuce  of  arms,  the  league  tamea  hy  the 
GfBshs  againot  tbe  Macedonian  aiUhority.  In  the 
■eaa  time,  Alexander  mardied  in  the  printer  tfaroosh 
the  north  of  Asia  aa  &r  as  it  was  than  known,  Atek- 
sd  neither  by  Moimt  Caucasus  nor  the  Ozos,  and 
reached  tbe  CaspiaD  Sea,  hitheito  tmknown  to  the 
Gaseka.  Insatiable  at  glMy  and  thirsting  for  eonqoest, 
he  Bpared  not  even  the  hordes  of  the  Stgrtiiians.  Re- 
lanimg  to  Bartriana,  he  hoped  to  gain  the  aflec^ons  of 
tbe  Punanrn  hy  ssemwina  their  dieis  and  manners ;  but 
tkis  ha|ie  waa  not  lasSiod.  The  diaoontent  of  the 
any  gave  occasion  to  the  seene  which  ended  in  the 
daithoifClitDaL  Alexander,  whose  pride  he  had  offend- 
ed, kflled  him  witii  his  own  hand  at  a  banquet.  GlUos 
bad  been  one  irf"  bis  most  bitbful  friends  and  t»ave  of- 
iam,  and  Alazudef  waa  dkerward  a  prey  to  tbe 
koM*  lomoiaa^  Intha  foUewingyear  M  oobdned 
IhewhalBof  Sofffina.  Oz;fantea,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  enemy,  l»d  soenied  tarn  fondly  in  a  oeatle  built 
enahrftyiook.  The  Macedonians  stormed  it  Rox- 
ana,  Um  daofhter  of  Ozyaatee,  one  of  the  mat  beau- 


tiful virgins  of  Asia,  waa  among  the  prisoners.  Al- 
exander fell  in  lo^e  with  and  married  her.  Upon  the 
newfl  of  this,  Oxyantes  thongbt  it  best  to  submit,  arid 
came  to  Bactria,  where  Alexander  receivrd  him  wiUi 
distinction.  Here  a  new  conspiracy  was  discovered 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Hermolaus,  and  among  the 
aceomidioea  CalliMhenes.  All  the  conspirators  were 
ooodenmed  to  death  except  Callisthenes,  wiio  was 
mutilated  and  carried  ^lout  with  tbe  army  in  an  iron 
cage,  until  he  terminated  hia  torments  by  poison.  Al- 
exander now  fonned  the  idea  of  conquering  India,  the 
name  of  which  was  scarcely  known.  He  passed  the 
Indus,  and  formed  an  alhanee  with  Taxihis,  the  ruler 
of  the  legim  beytmd  this  liver,  who  aansted  him  with 
ttoof*  and  130  elephants.  Conducted  by  Tazilus,  he 
marched  towards  tbe  river  Hydaspes,  the  passage  of 
which,  Porus,  another  king,  a&fended  at  the  head  of 
his  snny.  Alexander  conquered  him  in  a  bloody  bat- 
lie,  tofdc  him  piiaoner,  but  lestMed  him  to  his  king^ 
doDL  Us  thai  mangled  victoriously  on,  estaUi^hed 
Greek  etdonies,  and  built,  according  to  Hutarch,  sev- 
enty towna,  one  of  which  be  cail^  Bncepbala,  after 
bis  horse',  which  had  been  killed  on  the  Hydaspes. 
Intoxicated  by  success,  he  intended  to  advance  as  lar 
as  the  Ganges,  and  was  preparing  to  pass  the  Hypha- 
sis,  when  uie  diswmtoitt  of  bis  anny  oUigod  bun  to 
tarminate  his  progress  and  retam.  Previous  to  turn- 
ing back,  however,  he  erected  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hyphasis  twelve  towers,  in  the  shape  of  altars ;  mrni- 
uments  of  the  extent  of  his  career,  and  testimonials  of 
his  gratitude  towards  the  gods.  On  these  ^gantic  al- 
tars be  offered  saeriBces  with  all  due  solemnity,  and 
horseraces  and  {mnnastic  contests  closed  the  festiv- 
ities. When  he  had  reaebed  the  Hydaspes,  he  built 
a  fleet,  in  whkb  he  sent  a  part  of  his  troo^ia  down  the 
river,  while  tbe  rest  of  Ua  army  proceeded  along  Uie 
benb.  On  his  march  he  enoountered  several  Indian 
princes,  and,  during  the  siege  of  a  town  belonging  to 
the  Malli,  was  severely  wounded.  Having  recovered, 
be  cot^noad  his  course  down  the  Indus,  and  thus 
reached  the  sea.  Having  entered  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  perfimned  some  rites  u|i  honour  of  N^time,  he  left 
bis  fleet ;  and,  aftiftr  ordering  Nearehus,  as  sotm  as  Uw 
season  would  permit,  to  sou  to  the  Persian  Oal^  and 
thence  up  the  Tigris,  he  htmaelf  {wepared  to  maidito 
Babylon.  He  had  to  wander  through  immense  deserts, 
in  whidi  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  destitute  of  wa- 
ter and  food,  peridied  in  the  sand.  Only  the  fourth 
pait  of  the  troopo  with  which  he  had  set  out  letumed 
to  Perna.  On  ma  louto  be  quailed  several  mutinies, 
and  placed  governors  over  various  provinces.  In  Susa 
he  married  two  Persian  princesses,  and  rewarded  those 
of  his  Macedonians  who  had  married  Persian  women ; 
because  it  was  bis  intention  to  unite  the  two  nations 
as  closely  as  possible.  He  distributed  rich  rewards 
among  his  troops.  At  Ojms,  on  the  Tigris,  he  declared 
hia  intentioD  of  sending  the  invalids  home  with  pres- 
ents. The  rest  of  the  army  mutinied ;  bat  he  persist- 
ed, and  e^cted  bis  purpose.  Soon  after,  his  bvonr- 
itfib  Hephcstion,  died.  His  grief  was  unbounded,  and 
he  buried  his  body  with  loya]  sfdendour.  On  his  return 
from  Ecbatana  to  Babylon,  the  magicians  are  said  to 
have  predicted  that  this  city  would  be  fatal  to  him. 
The  representations  of  hia  menda  induced  him  to  de- 
spise tnese  wainii^s.  Ha  went  to  Babylon,  when 
many  fotreign  ambassadors  wdted  Sea  hm,  and  was 
mgaged  in  extennve  plans  for  the  fbtnre,  when  he 
became  suddenly  si^  after  a  banqnrt,  and  died  in  a 
few  days,  B.C.  338.  Such  ^as  the  end  of  this  con- 
queror, in  bis  83d  year,  after  a  reign  of  L3  yeais  and 
8  months.  He  left  behind  him  an  immense  empire, 
which  beeame  the  seene  of  continual  wars.  He  had 
designated  no  heir,  and  being  asked  by  bis  friends  to 
whom  be  left  the  empire,  answered,  "  To  the  vrorthi' 
est."  AAomany  disturbances,  the  generals  acknowl' 
edged  Aridaw,  a  aian  of  a  vcrr  weak  mind,  tiie  son 
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of  Fliilip  and  the  dancer  Philitiiu,  and  Alezuider  the 
posthumous  «oa  of  Alexander  and^zana,  as  kiaxa, 
and  cKvided  the  pnmnoee  among  tbenudvct,  uBoer 
the  name  of  tatrvpiu.  Thvt  aniointed  Feidioee*,  to 
whom  Alexander,  on  bii  deathbeo,  had  given  hit  ring, 
prime  minlrter  of  the  two  kings.  The  body  of  Alex- 
ander was  interred  bj  Ptolemy  in  AJexandrea,  in  a 
golden  coffin,  and  divine  honours  were  paid  to  him, 
not  only  in  Egypt,  but  also  in  otbez  countries.  The 
raraoplMgiii  in  wbidi  the  coAn  was  enekMod  baa  b«0a 
is  the  fintiah  Mnaenm  Am  180S.  The  Engliah  na.* 
ti»  owe  the  acqnisitian  of  tlus  relia  to  the  exertkniB 
of  Dr.  CUAe,  tlte  celebrated  traveller,  who  found  it  in 
the  poBseasion  of  the  French  ti«opa  in  Egypt,  and  was 
the  means  of  its  being  surrendered  to  the  Engii^ 
amrf.  In  18QS,the  same  indiYidual  p«bliriied»  dieaw 
teUixi  oD  this  8Bie(qphagus,  fiiUv  estabUalung  its  idea* 
tity. — No  ^!hiuf»<*w  in  hiatoiy  has  afibntod  matter  far 
more  discasaion  than  that  of  Alexander ;  and  the  ex- 
Act  quali^  of  his  ambition  ia  to  thia  day  a  subject  of 
d}npute.  By  acme  he  ia  regarded  as  little  more  than 
a  heroic  madman,  actnated  by  the  mere  desire  of  per^ 
sonal  glory ;  others  sive  him  the  honour  of  vast  and 
enlightened  vievra  ofptdicTt  emtnacing  the  consolida- 
tion and  establiahmait  of  an  empire,  in  which  com- 
moce,  teaming,  and  the  aits  ahonld  flooiiah  in  com- 
mon wkh  energy  and  enteipriee  of  emy  deaegiptioH. 
Eadi  class  of  reawmen  find  &ets  to  countenance  tlwtr 
ojfMmon  of  the  mixed  character  and  actions  of  Alexan- 
der. The  fonner  qnote  the  wildness  of  his  peraonal 
daring,  the  baTren  nature  of  much  of  histiannent  ma». 
teiy,  and  his  remorseless  and  nnneceaaary  cruel^  to 
tlu  Tsnqnished  on  some  oocaaioDfl,  and  capricMoa 
magnanimi^andleni^  on  otiwrs.  Tlw  latter  advnt 
to  nets  like  the  foundatum  of  Alexandres,  and  other 
acts  indicaUve  of  lar^  and  prospective  views  of  tnie 
pdic^ ;  and  regard  his  expeditions  ladier  as  schemes 
of  discovery  aim  exploration  than  mere  enterprises  for 
finiitlew  conquest  The  truth  appears  to  embmce  a 
portion  of  both  these  opinions.  Alexander  was  too 
mnch  smittwi  with  military  glory,  and  the  caMmwi  self- 
engrossment  of  the  mere  conqueror,  to  be  a  great  and 
consistmt  politirdan ;  while  such  was  the  strength  of 
bis  intellect,  and  the  light  t^iened  to  him  by  success, 
that  a  glimpse  of  the  genuine  sources  of  lastW  great- 
ness cmild  not  but  bnak  in  upon  Um.  Ilienilat^a 
not  Tciy  diwiiiuiag  character  in  oar  di^  ahows  the 
mtnre  of  Uiis  nuztuie  of  lo^iirtsfleet  andpenoiial 
anintion,  whidi  has  seldom  eneeted  much  permanent 
good  far  mankittd  in  any  age.  The  fine  qualities  and 
SefectB  of  the  man  were,  in  Alexander,  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  mler.  His  treatment  of  Parmenio  and  of 
CUtus,  and  varioua  acts  of  capricious  orueHy  and  in- 
gratitude, are  eonbasted  by  many  instances  of  extra- 
cndiaary  giestneas  of  mind.  He  was  idso  a  lover  and 
favourer  of  the  arts  and  htemtHre,  and  carried  wteh 
him  a  train  of  ports,  orators,  and  philosophsn,  althou^ 
his  choice  of  his  attoidanta  of  this  description  did  not 
always  do  honour  to  his  judgment.  He,  oowever,  en- 
eooiaged  and  patnmised  the  artists  Praxiteles,  Lyap- 
pus,  aud  ApeliBs ;  and  his  munificent  presents  to  A!r- 
istfrtle,  to  enaUe  him  to  panue  his  inquiries  in  natural 
history,  wen  very  sarrioaahle  to  sdenee.  Alezaodnr 
also  exhibited  that  unoqatvocal  test  of  strong  intellect, 
a  £q>orition  to  empli^  and  reward  men  of  talents  in 
every  department  of  knowledge.  In  pers<u  this  extm- 
mdittary  individual  was  of  the  middle  sixe,  with  a  neck 
somewhat  awry,  but  possessed  of  a  fierce  and  majestic 
eonntenaiMe. — may  not  be  amiss,  belifreooneteding 
this  dutch,  to  consider  far  a  momrat  tiie  dnomstea- 
ees  eonneeted  wiA  the  death  of  UuB  celebrated  leader. 
His  decease  has  usually  been  asoribed  atha  to  exoesa 
indrinkhigortopoison.  NritherofthesesoMHMitions 
^ipears  to  be  correct.  The  brer  to  which  hs  fell  a 
victim  (for  the  Koj/tl  Diary  whence  Anrian  has  cofaed 
■Um  account  <tf  the  lastiUiwasof  Alexandw,  racakaez* 


pMssly  of  a  violent  fever  having  baen  the  cause  of 
his  decease)  was  contracted  very  probahfy  in  his  visit 
to  the  marsties  of  As^ria.  Tm  thirst  which  wakm 
qnently  eompdled  him,  on  a  pnblie  day,  to  quit  his 
militaiy  duties,  proves  that  this  faeer  was  lagBigin  Ida 
reins  before  it  absolutely  overcsue  Inm.  fiw  carou- 
sals in  which  he  afterward  indulged  most  have  seri- 
oudy  increased  the  disease.  Strong  men  like  Alex- 
ander have  often  warded  off  stacks  of  iUaess  by  in> 
ereaaed  exetanent ;  but^  if  tbisAaltomdoeatlwdis 
■ifed  cflect,  the  reaction  it  teniUe.  Itiacnrioatt 
observe,  in  Arrian'a  aeoount  of  Alexander's  last  Hlnnsa. 
that  BO  physician  ia  mentioned.  The  kinff  seems  to 
have  trusted  to  two  nmpls  mnedies,  abstmence  and 
bathing.  His  removal  to  s  summer-house,  close  to  the 
large  cold  bath,  shows  how  much  he  aonfided  in  the 
latter  renudy.  But  the  extraorAnaryfadgaea  vrt^di 
he  had  ondergmn,  the  exposaia  witluu  the  last  three 
yean  to  the  rains  of  the  Ftgtdjab,  the  manhes  of  the 
Indus,  the  bumisr  sands  of  Gedriwia,  the  hot  vapouia 
of  Suaiana,  and  the  marsh  miasna  of  the  Babylonian 
Lakes,  proved  too  much  even  for  liis  iron  constitution. 
The  numerous  wounds  by  which  Us  body  had  baen 
perforated,  and  especially  the  ssriws  injuiT  done  to  his 
fangs  by  an  arrow  amonfj  the  MalH,  must  in  some  de- 
gree have  impaired  die  vital  functions,  and  enfodblad 
tiie  powera  of  heatUiy  rew^n.  {PtM^  Vit.  Aies. — 
AmaM,  Exp.  Mex.  ~~  Qviniiu  Chartaa.  —  Died.  Sie., 
17  et  18.  —  Enofdop.  Americ.,  vd.  I,  p.  Ifil.Mff. — 
BiagT.  Unit,.,  vol.  1,  p.  IM.—Wilhniu's  iMe  ef  AU 
extmder  the  Greai,  p.  346,  &c.,  Atn.  ed.)— After  many 
dissensions  and  bloody  wan  among  themselves,  the 
generals  of  Alaxandu  laid  the  faunoations  of  sevwal 
great  empirea  in  fhetiueeqpaitara  of  the  globe.  Ptol- 
emy semd  Egypt,  where  he  firmly  estmtdied  lu» 
sel^  and  where  his  successors  were  called  Ptolemies^ 
in  honour  of  the  founder  of  their  empire,  v^ich  sub- 
sisted till  the  time  of  Augustus.  Swencus  and  his 
posterity  reigned  in  Babylon  and  l^yria.  Antigonua 
at  first  estal&hed  UmMtf  in  Asia  Ifinoi^  and  ^tipn- 
terinlCaoedtmia.  Tbadeaeendantsof  Antipaterwera 
conquered  by  the  successors  of  Antigomu,  who  reign- 
ed in  Macedonia  till  it  was  reduced  by  the  Romans  in 
the  time  of  King  Pmeus.  Lyrimachos  made  himself 
master  of  Thrace ;  and  Leonatus,  who  had  taken  poa- 
sesaiMk  of  liiiTgia,  meditated  for  a  while  to  drive  An- 
tipater  from  Muedonia.  Eonanes  established  hiok- 
self  in  Ci4>padocia,  but  was  Mm  overpowered  by  hta 
rival  Antigonus,  and  starved  to  dsa^.  During  faia 
lifetime,  Eomeues  appeared  so  formiddile  to  Ae  mo- 
cessers  of -Alexander,  that  n<me  of  them  dared  to  aa- 
aume  the  title  of  king. 

Alsxardbk  IV.,  son  of  Alttcander  the  Great  and 
Roxana.  He  was  hem  after  his  fetter's  death,  and 
was  proclaimed  king  while  yet  an  infant,  along  -with 
Philip  Aridens,  an  ulsgitimata  brother  of  Akmndn 
theOreat.  Soon  aftar,  nowavcr, he waapnt  todeaft, 
together  with  Roxana,  by  Gaasander,  who  thereupon 
assumed  the  sovereign  power.   {Jtiatm,  IS,  3.) 

Alxxikdxb  v.,  son  of  Cassaitder.  He  ascended 
the  throne  of  Maoedimia  along  with  his  brother  Ad- 
tipater,  B.C.  S98.  Aidipater,  tiowever,  having  put  to 
death  Tbessahmica,  their  raather,  Alexander,  n  ndsr 
to  avenge  his  parent,  called  in  tlia  aid  of  Danetriui, 
son  of  Aittigtmns.  A  rsoonciliatian,  however,  having 
taken  place  hetween  the  brothers,  Denetrras,  who  was 
apprehensive  lest  this  might  thwart  his  own  views  on 
toe  crown  of  Macedon,  riew  Alexander  and  soiled  npOB 
the  royal  anthoritr.   (Jtultn,  16, 1.) 

S.  Eiiigs  ^  Epinu. 
ALaxAHoaa  I.,  snmsmed  ll<rioesns,  was  blather  of 
CMsrmpias,  and  snooessor  to  Aiybas.  He  came  bito 
Italy  to  aid  tiie  Tarentines  agabtst  the  Romans,  and 
used  to  ssy,  that  while  his  nephew,  Alexander  the 
Oraat,  was  warring  against  .women  (mening  the 
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IbMMtilB  mHaaB  of  tha  East),  he  wu  figli&ig  agaout 
MM.  (JuCb^  17.  8.— £Mi.i  8,  17,  e£87.)  At  xe- 
gwii  ihi  'MrcnmiliiUBi  wuMfllad  With  hjaHaath^-wJ. 

Ai«zunaBlI^HB<rfdMealafanl«dPyiihB«.  To 
the  teth  of  Ui  AtiMr,  vha  had  bavi  alaia  «t 
Anas,  ightiiMr  tgmtt  Anligoinii,  he  sabBd  mwn 
ManwhA,  of  wiueh  the  latter  ma  Hog.  He  wu 
•oaa,  hmrvter,  driven  eat,  not  only  fiom  Maoedonia, 
bok  alio  fioB  hie  own  dcnninunte,  by  Demetrnie,  eon 
of  Aat^enos.  Taking  lefiige,  on  tliia,  amon^  the 
Amammaok,  be  aoeeeeded,  by  Uwtr  in  zegaming 
■he  tkmmm  of  Bpinu.  {JuMtat,  S6, 2.— Id.,  38,  1.— 
Pkt,  Tit.  Ffrr.,  Si.) 

3.  Kings  of  Syrta. 

AuiAMMm  I.,  aqmamfd  Bala  or  Balae,  •  num  of 
le»tn|ii^biU  of  giesttakots  asd  MillgraalM  uida- 
di^,no  nialiiwil  to  be  the  etm  of  Antiochae  Epipha- 
mm,  ■unwiil  the  nan  of  AlMnnder,  and,  being  ao- 
kpewludged  bf  Ptolen^  FUhHoetor,  Amntbee,  and 
Attain,  — iiad  upon  the  throne  of  ^lia.  He  was 
■fiowafd  deiMtea  and  driven  out  by  ijemetrim  Nica- 
tor,  the  kurfhl  heir  ;  and,  bavins  taken  refuge  witfa  an 
Anbian  princA,  was  pot  to  death  by  the  latter.  {Jus- 
Bra, »,!,«?.) 

ALBxijn>u  II.,  eomamed  ZaUno  the  Sbm,  a 
■NtpocofAettiaiHof  Syria.  He  ma  an  of  a 
tndw  m  Alenadraa,  bat  dabsed,  at  the  inat»- 
g*IUD  of  Ptolen^  VU.,  to  have  been  adopted  by  An- 
tioduta  VIU.  -Ftoleay  aided  bin  with  troops,  and 
DwHatBi  Nieator  waa  defisated  at  Dunascoa,  and 
dmaa  «A  of  bu  kiacilom.  A  few  years  after,  how- 
aeor,  Aleiand—  was  oimaelf  defeated  by  Antiodais 
GiTpaa,  aided  m  Ua  tora  by  the  aima  Pttdannv  and 
pattodaaih.   Qiypaa  aw  aoo  rfDeawfafaie Nieator. 

4.  Prince*  of  Judaa. 

AuxAsm  L,  Jannana,  mooaich  of  Jndaa,  son  of 
li^ieBBas,  and  brother  of  Aiiatobrina,  to  whom  he  ane- 
easded,BC  lOS.  He m> a warilhB ^nee, and <diii- 
fl^ad  gnat  afaililyiBtfia  diftient  ware  m  whidiha 
VM  apyged  during  hia  reign.  Driven  Ann  hia  king- 
tm  by  hie  aabjeeta,  who  dctoated  him,  he  todi  np 
■naa  against  tfaam,  and  waged  a  ernel  warfeie  for  the 
«aee  of  mx,  yeaia,  siaying  apward  of  60,000  of  his 
ma.  Havntf  at  laal  ro^tered  Jeniaalnn,  he  craci- 
MiCKlhe  amiweneol  of  his  eonenlnnes,  800  of  his 
leeillad  eeliijtta^  and  at  the  aune  time  eauaed  their 
wnwndaMmslobe  maaaaeted  hefiize  thair  eves. 
Bsiof  le  wtahhshed  on  the  Uuone,  he  made  vanona 
oOBf  aeata  ia  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Idomea,  and  finally 
died  of  intMiqianuice  at  Jeraaalem,  B.C.  76,  after  a 
leign  of  27  years.   (JMcwbu,  A»t.  Jud.,  17,  83,  &c.) 

AuoASDBB  IL,  aim  m  Aiirtobahis  n.,  waa  made 
pnaoMt,  aloi^  with  his  fether,  by  Pompey,  bat  man- 
^gsd  to  a«m  iriiila  baii^t  eondaoted  to  Hmna,  niaed 
aa  mwj,  aain  nads  aone  eonqneste.  Hyrcanna,  aon 
of  Ammder  JaaaMeos,  bemg  uen  on  the  thnme,  ao- 
Eiiled  the  ahl  of  the  R«naaa,  and  Maic  Antony  being 
aaat  by  Cahsuiaa,  defeated  Alexander  near  Jetoaalem. 
After  standing  a  mege  for  aome  dme  in  Ae  fortreaa 
Ahiiawdiiaiou,  be  obtained  toma  of  peace ;  bat  not 
hag  aftoa,  haaiac  ta^Mi  w  armo  fiir  C^MBT,  who  had 
rrieeaad  hia  fethae;  ha  feUnto  the  haode  of  MeteUoa 
SoMaw  aad  waa  baliaaded  at  Ajotiodi.  (Jeteplua, 
jWr.  M,  14, 1».) 

ALEuaDaa  HL,  son  <rf'  Herod  the  Great,  pnt  to 
daiA  by  hia  fether,  along  with  Aristobuhu  his  brother, 
ea  febe  ehargea  tnoogU  against  tiiem  by  Fberona 
Aeitaaele,  aad  Salome  diair  ant.  (Jarndita^  ^tfw. 
Ad.  14^17.) 

5.  KiTigs  of  Egypt. 
AuuavBB  I.,  IL,  ni,  aid.  Ftdaoaaa  ]X,  X.,  XI. 


6.  hidinAudt.' 
ALKXi.!n>aB,  I.  tynnt  of  HierS  in  TheaaaW,  who 
sriaed  npon  the  sovereign  power,  B.C.  868.  He  wa- 
of  a  wanike  abizit,  bat,  at  the  same  time,  cruel  and  vin- 
dietive,  and  us  oppreaaed  s^eeta  were  indneed  to 
anpvtieato  the  aid  MftheThabana,  who  aaUt  ftiec^das 
with  an  army.  The  tyrant  was  compiled  to  yi^k^; 
bat,  having  anbaequentiy  escaped  from  the  power  of 
the  Thflban  oommsader,  be  reasaomUed  an  aimy,  and 
Petopidas  having  been  imprudent  enough  to  come  to 
him  without  an  escort,  the  tyrant  eeised  wad  threw  him 
into  prison,  whence  ha  was  mly  wieasBd  <ni  the 
pearance  of  Epaminraidas  at  the  head  of  an  aimed 
Ibree.  By  dint  of  negotiation,  he  now  obtained  n 
tmee,  bat  renewed  his  acts  of  violooce  and  cruelty  ea 
soon  as  the  lliebans  had  demited.  Pelopidaa  marched 
against  and  defeated  him,  but  lost  bis  own  Hfe  in  the 
action.  Stripped  npon  thia  of  all  hia  conquests,  and 
reatrioted  to  toe  eity  of  Phera,  he  no  longer  dared  to 
cany  on  war  by  land,  but  turned  hia  sttenti<m  to  pira- 
sy,  nd  had  even  the  audacii^  to  pillage  the  Fizaus  at 
main  harbour  of  Atbms.  He  was  aaaaaainated  at  last 
by  hia  wife  Thebe.  {YtU.  Max.,  9,  18 — Com.  Nep., 
Vit.  Pehp.'-'PauMan.,  6,  6.) — II.  Lyneeatea,  vras  ac- 
cased  of  being  one  of  the  otmspiratora  in  the  plot 
against  Philip  of  Uacedon,  which  resulted  in  the  death 
o? that  monarch.  He  waa  pafdmied  on  aocoont  of  hia 
havii^  been  tiie  fint  to  sante  Afezaadsr,  ndhp's  SOD, 
asking.  Not  long  after,  however,  he  was  detected  in 
a  tnadxerous  correspondence  tnth  Darius,  and  put  to 
deaA.  (Jiutin,  11,  3.)— III.  Son  of  Polyaperchon, 
at  fint  a  general  on  the  aide  of  Antigonas,  aft«r  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  very  active  in  dri- 
ving eat  for  him,  firan  the  Peloponnesns,  the  garrisons 
of  Oaaaudn.  He  aftwward  went  over  to  Cassan- 
der,  bat  waa  asaasshwtad  by  snne  Si^onians,  after 
no  long  interval  of  time,  at  the  siege  of  D^nia.— IV. 
A  femons  impostor  of  Paphlagonia,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Locian,  under  the  Emperor  Marcos  Aareliua. 
By  his  artifices  he  sacoeeded  mpasaing  himself  for  a 
persMi  sent  fay  MaaaiMfia*,  and  prevailed  upon  the- 
Fl^ihlagonlanB  to  eoaet  a  temple  to  this  deity.  Asthe 
pneat  utdiHophet  of  the  gocl,  he  ran  a  long  career  of 
deception,  a  fuU  aceoont  of  <«rtuch  is  given  m  the  Sup- 
pbnnent. — V.  Seveiua,  a  Roman  emperor.  {Vtd.  Se- 
venia.) — VI.  An  Atheidan  painter,  whoae  portrait  ap* 
pears  on  a  marble  tablet  found  at  Reeina  in  1746,  and 
stating  the  name  and  coantzy  of  the  artist.  The  age 
in  which  he  lived  ia  not  known.— -VII.  A  native  of  Acio«. 
nania.  (Vid.  S^lemeat.)— VHI.  JEboiiaa.  {Vid. 
SupBlenMnt.)— IX.  A  eommander  of  horse  in  the  army 
of  AntigonoB  Doaon.  (Ftd.  Supjdemmt.)— X.  A  son 
of  Marc  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  ( Vid.  Supplement.) 
— ^XI.  Brother  of  Molo.  {Vid.  Sopplement.) — XII. 
A  native  of  Cotyaum,  in  Phrygta,  or,  according  to 
Soidas,  of  Miletus,  who  floorisbed  in  the  aecond  cen- 
tury of  oar  era.  He  took  the  name  of  Comebna 
Alexander,  fiom  his  having  been  a  dave  of  Conw 
tins  Lentulna,  who  gave  Im  his  freedom,  and  made 
hifla  the  instructer  to  hia  i:htldren.  He  was  sor- 
named  Polyhortor,  frcnn  the  variety  and  multiplicity 
of  his  knowledge.  The  ancient  vrriteis  rate  one  of 
his  woAa  in  Iot^  books,  each  one  of  which  appears' 
to  have  contained  the  deacription  of  some  partiealar 
eoontiy^  and  to  have  hai  a  separato  title,  each  as 
AivvsTUMcf,  KofxcMo,  dec.  Pliny  oftrarefem  to  him. 
It  IS  probable  that  he  was  the  author  a  work  enti- 
tied  BovjuooXuv  amayuy^,  "  A  collection  of  wmderAll 
things,"  (xT which  Photiua  speaka  aa  the  production  of 
an  in^vidual  named  Aleznider,  without  designating 
him  any  feither.  Thia  wnk  contained  aocoonU  of 
anunals,  idanta,  rtvcors,  dee.  {SchoU,  Hist.  Litt.  Or., 
VOL  6,  p.  376,  aeff  .>-Xin.  A  native  of  .£ga  hi  Aehau, 
the  disei[de  of  Xenoeratea,  and,  aa  is  thoueht,  of  Sod' 
genes.  He  was  one  of  the  instmetais  of  the  Enqperor 
Nero.  Some  eritiesMgaid  him  as  tbs  author  of  the 
^  ^      103  , 
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tommentary  on  Ariitotle,  whieb  commont^  pMMs  un- 
der the  nuoe  of  Alexuidaf  of  Afdiioduu.  (Sehill, 
Hat.  Lot.  Gr./voL  6,  p.  156.)— XIV.  A  natm  of 
Aphrodiiis  in  Caiia,  who  Booriahed  in  the  begmning 
of  the  tbiid  centnty.  He  is  regarded  u  the  reatorsr 
of  the  true  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  and  he  is  the  prind- 
pel  peripatetic,  after  the  founder  of  thia  eefaool,  who 
adopted  the  syrtem  of  the  Utter  in  all  iti  parity,  with- 
oat  Inteimin^Hng  alonv  with  it,  as  Alexander  of  Ans 
and  hia  diieiples  did,  uie  precepts  of  other  echoole. 
He  was  ■nmamed,  by  way  of  compliment,  'Elt^nrr, 
Ba^eu*  (**the  interpreter,"  or  *' expoander"),  and 
beeune  the  head  of  a  particular  dass  of  Aristotelian 
commentator!,  styled  "  Alexandreans."  He  wrote,  1. 
A  treatise  on  Destiny  and  Free  Agency  {Utpi  'Eiftap- 
^hnK  Koi  To6  if'  ^/liv),  a  woik  held  in  ht^  eetima- 
tion,  and  whidi  the  aothn  addiesaed  to  the  eo^eiors 
Septimins  Serems  and  Antontnns  CaraeaUa.  In  it 
he  combsla  the  Stmc  dogma,  as  hostile  to  free  agency, 
and  deatntc^e,  in  consequence,  of  all  mtwality.  The 
best  edition  of  this  work  u  that  printed  at  London,  in 
1658,  ISmo.  It  is  inserted  also,  with  new  corrections, 
in  the  3d  vol.  of  Grotius's  Theological  Woifca,  Avut., 
1679,  fol.  S.  A  commentary  on  we  first  book  of  the 
first  Analytics  of  Aristotle.  Gr.,  foi.,  Venei.,  1469,  and 
4to,  Flereta.,  lUl.  Tnnslated  into  Latin  far  Feli- 
danns,  fiiL.  VeMt.,  ina,  1646,  and  1660.  8.  A  com* 
mentary  on  the  eight  books  of  the  Topica,  fol.,  Vaut., 
1M3  and  1536.  A  I<atin  translation  by  Doiotheua, 
which  appeared  for  the  first  tine  in  fol..  Fend., 
has  been  often  reprinted.  In  1563,  a  translation  by 
Rasarius  appean«(  M.,  Yetut.,  which  is  pre£erBble  to 
UittoUier.  4.CaininMitarieaMitheEleiidiinpluatid 
of  Aiialode,  Or.,  M..  Yrntt.,  ISSO,  ami  4to>  Aarent., 
156S.  Transtated  faito  Latin  by  Rasarius,  Ytnet., 
1657.  6.  A  oommentary  oikthe  twelve  books  of  the 
metaphysics  of  Aristotle.  The  Gmk  text  has  never 
been  pnnted,  althon^  there  are  many  MS.  copies  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  and  other  lilnrariea.  A 
Idtin  translation,  however,  by  Sepolveda,  ^peered  at 
Rome,  1527,  in  fol.,  and  has  been  often  reprmted.  6. 
A  eommentarr  on  Aristotle's  woA  De  Setutt,  &c.,  Gr., 
at  the  end  of  Simplicius's  conUMnlary  on  the  woik 
of  Aristotle  respecting  the  Soul,  fol.,  Venet.,  1527. 
7.  A  commentary  on  the  Meteorok^^ca  of  Aristotle, 
Gr.,  M.,  Venet.,  1627,  and  in  the  L^  of  Alex.  Pi- 
cotomini,  foL,  1640,  1646. 1676.  8.  A  tieatise  iript 
pffeuf  (Do  Misttone),  dtreeted  wunst  the  dogma  of 
the  ^oics  reflecting  the  penetramlity  of  bodies,  Gr., 
with  the  preceding.  Two  Latin  translations  have  ap- 
peared, one  by  (^inius,  Venet.,  1556,  fol.,  and.  the 
other  by  Schegk,  Tkbiag.,  1540,  4to.  9.  A  treatise 
on  the  Sool,  in  two  booka,  w,  more  correctly  ^>eak- 
mg,  two  treatises  on  this  subject,  ainee  there  is  little 
if  any  connexion  between  theM  books.  Gr.,  at  the 
end  of  ThemisUus ;  and  in  Latin  Donati,  Venet., 
160S,  folio.  10.  Phvdea  Scholia,  dte.  {#vomuv  axo- 
?Miv,  dnoptiiv,  xal  Meewv,  0ii}ia  6%  Gr.,  fol.,  Ve- 
net..  1636.  and  in  Latin  by  Bagolinns,  Venet.,  1541. 
1649,  1565,  1689.  11.  ProblemaU  Mediae  the 
beat  Greek  edition  of  which  is  in  Sylborgius's  woriu 
of  Aristotle ;  thia  is  altrflmted  by  some  to  Alexander 
TMUamu.  IS.  A  traatlaa  on  Fevcn ;  never  pul^ 
Kshed  in  Greek,  bat  translated  by  Valla,  and  insett 
ed  in  a  collection  of  variona  woriu,  Venetia,  1488. 
Fm  medical  woiks.  nd.  the  Supplement. — XV.  A 
native  of  Myndus.  qnoted  by  Athenmu.  (Compare 
Mem-tma,  BiU.,  in  Thee.  Gronav.,  vol.  10,  p.  1208, 
M^.)  He  is  supposed  by  sraae  to  be  the  same  with 
the  writvmenHooed  by  Athenms  under  the  name  of 
Alexon.  (Seheeigh.,  Index  AmU.  ad  Atken.  —  Op., 
vol.  9,  p.  24,  eeqg.y^XVl  A  native  of  Trailes,  who 
lived  in  the  sixth  centuiy,  and  distinguished  himself  as 
a  physician.  He  wrote  several  treatises  on  medicine, 
some  of  which  are  extant,  and  have  been  published 
at  diSerent  times;  nameW,  a  Greek  edition,  fol.,  Pan«, 
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1648 ;  a  Latin  edition  among  the  "  Medica  artis 
Prindpee,"  M.,  Parte,  1667,  dte.  Alexander  Tr^ 
anas  is  a  moat  jodicioas,  dennt,  and  orignial  antbor. 
No  medical  writer,  whether  (»  andeid  or  modem  times, 
has  treated  of  diseasea  more  methodie«%thanhe  hae 
done ;  for,  after  all  the  Nosological  syatens  wldch 
have  been  proposed  and  tried,  we  can  name  none 
more  advantageous  to  the  student  than  the  method 
adopted  fay  him,  of  treating  of  diseases  aecordng  to 
the  part  of  the  body  which  tbeyaflect,  begbmingwith 
the  nead  and  proceeding  downwacd.  The  same  plan 
is  pursued  in  the  third  hook  of  Paulus  iGgineta,  who 
has  copied  ireely  from  Alexander.  Of  uie  ancient 
medical  writers  lubsequent  to  Galen,  Alexander  sbowe 
the  least  of  that  blin*l  deference  to  his  authority  for 
whidi  all  have  been  censored :  nay,  in  many  instances 
he  wntures  to  differ  ftom  him ;  not,  however,  appa- 
rentlyframa  spirit  of  rivalsbip,  but  ftora  a  coniiDend»- 
ble  love  of  truth.  In  his  eleventh  hooi.,  he  has  given 
the  ftiUest  account  of  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  treat- 
mmt  of  gout  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  ancient 
writer ;  and  as  it  contains  many  things  not  to  be  met 
with  elsewhere,  it  deserves  to  be  careftilly  studied. 
He  iudidonsly  suits  the  treatment  to  the  citmmstancea 
of  the  case,  bat  his  general  plan  of  nd«  appears  to 
have  onuieted  in  the  adnunirtration  of  purgative 
medidBCs,  cither  cathaitie  salt*  or  drastic  po^tives, 
such  as  scanunony,  aloes,  and  hermodactylns.  The 
last-mentioned  medicine  was  most  probably  a  species 
of  Co^cAMum  Autumnale,  which  forms  the  active  in- 
gredient of  a  French  psient  medicine  called  L'Ea* 
medieinaU  tHyttvp,  much  celebrated  some  yesrs 
ago  forthecareofgoutandtbenmatism.  Dr.Haden 
I^y  pnblidied  a  amall  pamphlet,  iriteirin  Cdektaim 
was  strongly  recommended  as  an  antijdtlogistic  remedy 
of  great  powers.  The  vrriters,  both  Gr^  and  Ara- 
bian, eubsequcnt  to  Alexander  Tralltanus,  repeat  the 
praises  bestowed  by  him  upon  the  virtues  of  hermo- 
dactylus.  Demetrius  Pepagomenos  has  wrUten  a  pro* 
feased  treatise  tO  lecMUlMtM  this  medidne  in  goat. — 
The  style  of  Alexandn-.  althourii  less  pointed  thnn 
that  of  Celsus,  and  less  brilliant  then  that  of  Aretmie. 
is  remarkable  for  peivpicnily  and  elqiaaee.  It  must 
be  mentioned  with  regret,  however,  aa  a  lamentable 
instance  of  a  sound  judgment  being  Minded  by  super- 
stition, that  our  autiior  had  great  confidence  in  chaims 
and  amalete.  Such  weakneaa  u  to  be  bewailed,  but 
need  not  be  wvmdered  at,  when  we  recdleet  that  Wiee* 
man,  one  of  the  best  English  authorities  on  snigery, 
had  great  confidence  in  the  royal  touch  for  the  cure 
of  Scn>fida..~XVII.  Ishis.  (Vid.  Supplement.)  — 
XVIII.  Lychnus.  (VtA.  Supplement.)— XIX.  Myn- 
dios.  {Yid.  Snpolement.) — XX.  iVinHiteiniu.  (Vid. 
Supplement.)  —  XXI.  A  Greek  rhetoridan.  {Yid. 
Supplonent.)  — XXII.  Hiilalethes.  (Kid.  Su|q>le- 
ment.) — ^XXIII.  A  Romu  usurper.  (Yid.  Supfde- 
ment.)— -XXIV.  "nberiua.   {Vid.  Supplement) 

AlkzikdrEa  (less  correct^  Alexandria,  Burmtatn, 
ad  Propert.,  3,  9,  33. — Urnn.,  ad  Cm.,  Ep.  ad  Fkm., 
4,  2,  10.— Fm,  ad  Herat.,  Od.,  4,  14,  36),  the  namn 
of  eighteen  cities,  founded  by  Alexander  during  his 
conquests  in  Asia,  amtmg  which  the  most  deserving  of 
mention  are  the  folbnring:  1.  The  oapital  of  Ef^pt, 
under  the  PttriMniea,  huitt  B.C.  38S.  It  was  sltuata 
about  18  ndles  to  the  west  of  the  Canopie  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  between  the  Lake  Mareotia  and  the  beautU 
ful  haitioar  formed  by  the  Irie  of  niaros.  It  was  the 
intention  of  tta  founder  to  make  Afexandrea  at  once 
the  seat  of  empire  and  the  first  eommerdal  dty  in  the 
world.  1h»  latter  of  these  pims  aomj^etely  saeceed- 
ed ;  and  for  a  kmg  period  of  years,  mm  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies  to  ue  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  capital  ctf  Egypt  was  the  link  of  connexion 
between  the  commerce  of  the  east  and  west.  The 

Soois  and  other  articles  of  traflk;  were  brought  up  the 
.cd  Sea,  and  landed  at  one  of  three  diflferent  pointa 
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Of  theaa.  Oe  tint  wu  at  the  hud  of  th«  weftem 
gttlf  <rf  the  Rad  Sea,  vban  the  canal  of  Naco  coin-  \ 
mmeai,  and  wbne  itood  Uw  of  Anfakoa  or  Cleo* 
pftiia.  Una  route,  howevw,  waa  not  mneh  luad,  on  ' 
accooBt  of  the  dangsnmi  lUTigation  of  the  higher  ]Htita 
of  the  Red  Sea.  The  second  point  wu  the  barbonr 
of  Hyaa  Hooana,  in  buitade  S7°.  The  third  waa 
Berauce,  aonth  of  Myoe  Hormiu,  in  latitude  33°  80'. 
Whai  the  diipa  depoeifed  at  either  of  the  laat  two 
^^■fr^,  the  eamana  brou^t  to  Coptoa  on  the  NUs, 
wh— ea  thaf  waxe  eooTa^ed  to  Alezandrea  by  a  canal 
eoaaaetiiigiUaeapiiat  with  the  CaoDptebfaneh.  Be-  ' 
tman  Caatoa  and  Mienica  a  road  waa  eanattnetod  by ' 
Ptaka7FhB^dphna,358inilcainlen{rth..  Ptolemy, 
the  aoB  of  Lagoa,  yibo  received  Egypt  in  the  genenl 
diTiaoB,  inpiovod  what  Alexander  liad  began.  On 
the  long,  narrow  idand  of  Pharoe,  wfaieh  ie  very  near 
the  eoaii,  and  finmed  a  pMt  with  a  donUe  entrance, 
a  amn&nl  tower  of  white  Dartde  waa  •noted,  to 
avfe  aa  a  haaenn  and  gnida  tor  naTuntoia.  The  ai^ 
dattct  waa  Soatiatue  of  CnUui.— The  &at  inhabi-  ' 
tuta  of  Alesandiea  were  a  miztura  of  ^yptiana  and 
Giaeka,  to  iriM»  mnat  be  added  nomerotu  eokniea  of 
JewB,  tnwplaated  thither  in  836,  3S0,  and  819  B.C., 
to  iiiriiiMi  the  population  of  tl|e  dty. .  It  waa  they 
wba  made  the  wflL-koown  Oraek  tramlation  of  th« 
Old  TeMameKt,  OBder  the  name  of  Septuaginta  or 
the  Septuagint. — The  moat  beaatiAil  part  of  the 
near  the  gnat  harbour,  where  itood  the  royal  palaces, 
magnSoently  boitt,  waa  called  Bruehion.  Theie  wai 
the  hige  and  splendid  edifice,  belonging  to  the  acad- 
emy aiu  Moaeiun.  where  tiie  greater  portion  of  the 
nifak  Ubmy  (400,000  vohimea)  waa  i^aoed ;  tlia  real, 
antonnting  to  HVtfiOO,  were  in  the  Sef^rioo,  or  temple 
of  JnfHler  Secafis.  Tlie  lai^er  portion  «aa  burned 
duing  the  aiege  of  Alexandiea  by  Juliua  Ubbbt,  but 
was  afterward  in  part  replaced  by  the  library  of  Per- 
carana^  which  AiUooy  presented  to  Cleopatra.  The 
Sfaaaon,  where  many  adiolara  lived  and  were  lup- 
ported,  ate  together,  studied,  and  inatmcted  othera,  re- 
aiaiBed  onbmt  till  the  laa^  of  Auralian,  whan  it  waa 
dcrtnmd  in  a  period  «f  nvil  eonunotkuL  Thalihm- 
ry  m  tta  Btirapwm  waa  yeaarvad  to  the  time  of  The- 
adaris  Ae  Giaat.  He  canaed  all  the  heathen  tem- 
pba  tiuBBghoot  tbe  Roman  empire  to  be  destroyed ; 
aad  even  ute  aplendid  temple  <^  Jupiter  Serapia  was 
Doi  ^ared.  A  crowd  of  fiutatic  Chnatians,  headed  by 
their  «ddMehBy,Theodoaiaa,stonned  and  deatioyed  it. 
At  thtt  tnaa,  the  libnutj.  it  ia  aaid,  waa  partly  bumed, 
paitliy  ttapeiaad;  and  the  luatoiian  Oroaiiia,  towaida 
the  daaa  of  Hm  fixnth  century,  saw  mify  the  empty 
sbshea.   The  aeeount,  there fijre,  is  aa  erro- 

neoas  ene.  which  makee  the  libiaiy  in  qneation  to  have 
been  destroyed  the  Saracens  at  the  command  of 
Ibt  Calif  Omar,  A.D.  043,  ami  to  have  furnished  fori 
Aling  n  Moalhs  to  tiie  4000  hatha  of  Alexandiea. 
TUa  natwtira  laata  nierriy  on  the  anthoiity  of  the 
hiMscian  AWUhangiae,  and  has  no  other  proof  at  all 
loaoppoitiL  Bnt,wbrtever  may  have  been  the  caoao 
^thw  diaaatrona  event,  the  looa  naolting  to  acience 
WIS  inwpamNe.  The  Alexandreaa  library,  called  by 
livy  'EiegajUia  regum  curaque  egregmn  opua,"  em* 
bnred  the  whole  Greek  and  Latin  litoiatnre,  of  which 
we  pnaaaie  but  ainqile  fragmenta. — In  the  divia- 
isa  of  the  Roman  dranmona,  Alezandrea.  wUh  tbe 
iM  ef  Egypt,  waa  compFriiended  in  the  Eaatera  m- 
pae.  The  Aiabe  poeeeaeed  tfaemaelvea  of  itin  840; 
IW  Cafif  Motawaket,  in  845,  lestored  tiia  library  and 
;  bwt  the  Turka  took  tbe  dty  in  868,  and  it 
mora  and  more,  retaining,  however,  a  flour- 
i*tHU  eanmeiee,  until,  aa  baa  rirnidy  been  remarked, 
^  Vmtagmem,  at  fta  end  of  the  16tfa  oanton, 
liwiiiini  •  -mij  to  Aa  East  Indies  by  sea.— The 
madaa  dty,  eaUed  in  Turkish  Scanderia,  does  not 
aoaqi^  tbe  site  of  the  old  town,  of  which  nothing  re- 
nine  except  a  pocticD  in  the  Tidni^  of  the  gate  Mad- 


ing  to  Rofetta,  the  Boothweatem  amfrfiitiieitre,  the 
welisk,  or  needle  of  Cleopatra,  and  Pompey's  pillar^ 
88  feet  S  inches  high,  which,  according  to  an  English 
writer  (We/po^'i  CoUechon,  vol.  1,  p.  »SO),waa  erect* 
ed  by  Pompeiaa,  governor  of  part  of  Lovrer  Egypt,  in 
honour  of  the  Emperor  Dioeleaian.  The  eqaestrian 
statoe  on  tbe  top  is  no  longer  standing.  {Matuurt, 
10,  pt.  1,  p.  611,  nqq. — Bncychf.  Americ.,  vol.  1,  p,' 
16S,  >efj.) — II.  A  city  of  Sogdiana,  on  the  river  lax- 
artee,  to  the  east  of  CyrDpous.  It  was  founded  by 
Alexander  on  the  &rthwt  Imiita  of  his  Scythian  expo*' 
dition.  and  hence  it  waa  also  called  Alezandfaacnta 
(^kktiavift^ara,  i.  e.,  'AJix^Mptia  ivxarn  •  Alex- 
andrea  Ultima). — III.  A  city  of  Arachosia,  near  the 
confines  of  Itidia;  now  Scanderie  of  AriAhage,  or 
Vai}und.^lV.  A  dty  of  India,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Iqdua  and  Aceeines ;  now,  according  to  some,  Lahor, 
bnt,  according  to  otlvBia,  Vtk. — V.  A  dty  in  the  victn- 
i^tfthe  nui«  ofPat(maouaiia,oiitba  east  aide  of  Aa 
Goaa.— VI.  A  dty  of  Aria,  at  the  montii  of  tfie  river 
Alias ;  now  Corrs.— -VII.  A  et^  of  Carmania,  near 
Salna. — VIII.  A  dty  of  Oedroata ;  now  Hormtz,  or 
Houz. — There  were  aeveral  other  eUioa  of  the  same 
name,  ealled  after  Alexander,  though  not  bonded  hj 
him.  Amogog  tbaae  mav  be  mnitioned  the  fidlow- 
ing.--JX.  TnM  CAiU£m|p«a  4  Tpii&s),  a  d^  mi 
the  weatem  coast  of  Myaia,  above  the  promontoiy  of 
Leetom.  It  waa  mora  commonly  called  Alexandrea ; 
aometimei, however, IVoBS.  {Aet.Apoat.,!^^^. — IHn. 
Ant.f  p.  ^4.)  The  place  owed  its  origin  to  Anti- 
gonns,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Anti^nia  Troaa.  Af- 
ter the  &11  of  Antigomu,  the  ^prilatton  was  changed 
to  Alexandiea  Traas  by  Lystmachaa,  in  honour  of 
Alexander.  Antigonoa  bad  already  increaaed  its  pop- 
ulation by  sending  thither  the  inhmtanta  of  Cebrene, 
Neandria,  and  other  tovnis ;  and  it  received  a  laitber 
increase  under  Lysimaohus.  Under  the  Romans  it 
acquired  still  greater  prosperity,  and  became  one  of 
the  moat  fiouhshing  of  their  Astatic  coloniea.  {Strah., 
603.— P^,  6,  30.)  In  the  AcU  of  tiie  Apostles  it 
is  sim|dy  called  Troas,  and  it  was  from  ita  port  that 
St.  Paul  and  St  Luke  aet  aul  fiir  Macedonia  (IS, 
tl).  We  are  infbnned  by  Snetmdaa  (Kit.  C«a.,  79), 
that  Julias  Cnsar  once  bad  it  in  contemplation  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  empire  to  this  quarter ;  a  plan  far 
fhnn  happy,  since  the  port  vaa  not  large,  and  the  fei^ 
tility  of  tjie  surrounding  country  not  at  all  such  as  to 
wanant  the  attempt.  The  same  idea,  however,  ia 
said  to  have  been  entertained  Irf  AngOBtna.  ( Aier,- 
Efitt.,  3,  43.— Compare  the  eommeutatmn  on  Hiv 
race,  Od.,  8,  8.)  In  a  later  age,  Ctmatanline  aetoalty 
ooDunenced  buildina  a  new  capital  hne,  but  the  bu* 
perior  situation  of  Byzantium  soon  induced  him  to 
abandon  the  undertaking.  {Zonrntu,  2,  30,  p,  161, 
scff.,  ci.  Rmtaaaer.  —  Compute  Zonaraa,  13,  3.) 
Augnatna,  when  be  gave  over  tbe  deaign  just  alluded 
to,  atill  srat  a  Reman  orimy  to  tiiia  [dace,  and  hence 
the  language  need  by  Strabo  (13,  p.  694,  ed.  CatoMb.), 
vOv  Si  Kdt  'Pauatav  iaroudm  ofdeKrm.  (Compare 
PUn.,  6,  30.— CoHM,  tn  Ur.  7,  dig.  de  Cent.)  The 
nuns  of  this  dty  are  called  by  the  Turks  Eaki  (Old) 
Stambmd.  {Majmert,  6,  pt  8,  p.  473,  «e?f .— X.  Ad 
Zwwm  (Korit  'looovX  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Sinus  Issicns,  about  dxtaen  mites  from  Issns 
in  Oiiida.  The  founder  ia  unknown.  The  Itin. 
Hiwoa.  (p.  680)  givea  it  the  name  of  Alexandrea  Sea- 
bima.  (Cunpare  CArm.  Alex^tndr.,  p.  170,  whero  the 
uipeUation  is  given  as  OoUota.)  The  modem  Sean- 
deroon,  or  AUxttndrtUa,  occupies  the  site  of  tiie  an- 
cient dty. 

ALBXAMOBti,  vvtiux.    VuL  Alexandrea  II. 

Ai.BZAifou  AitM,  aoeonAng  to  aonm,  the  Hmto 
Alexander^  vietnieeneartheTanau.  TIob,  bowevM^ 
is  all  a  mere  fidtle  of  die  andents,  who  made  Alexan- 
der to  have  crossed  the  Tanua,  and  approached  what- 
thqr  eonaldered  tbe  limita  of  the  worid  m  tttat  qoarter. 
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IJfainwre,  4t  159  and  256.)  For  tlM  tnw  Alazu- 
dii  Ars,  vid.  RfphunM. 

Albzamdh  castba  (4  'A3^^^h>ip€v  mp^doXfit  > 
l^aee  in  Mannaiica,  at  the  Omu  of  Amman,  wlien 
the  Macedonian  foicea  ware  ancaioped  wbilo  Alexan- 
der was  conaalting  the  orade.  {Ptol.) 

Alszandki  iiHviu,  an  wUnd  in  the  Sinus  Petsi- 
eos,  on  the  Penian  coaat.  .  {Plot. — Plin.,  6,  S5.) 

Alixahdri  poKToa,  a  harbour  of  Gedioaia,  where 
the  fleet  of  NMiehns  wu  drtained  four  we^  by  ad* 
TOM  winda.  {Arrim,  Mk.,  SS.)  It  wm  in  the 
immediate  vicimty  of  Eirua  Promoiitoiiiim,  or  Cute 
Mouse.  (Compare  Ywcent'M  Commtret  e^  tkt  An- 
wrUf,  ToL  1,  p.  197.) 

ALBZAHsalNA  jiUVMt  bathi  in  Roma,  built  bjr  the 
Emperor  Alexander  Serena. 

ALiXAHniTMA  ichola.  When  the  flonriihinf  pe- 
riod of  Greek  poetiy  was  paat,  atudv  waa  called  m  to 
■upply  what  natuje  no  loi^r  fiuniwied,  Alexaadrea 
in  Egypt  waa  made  the  of  learning  by  the  Ptole- 
miea,  admiren  of  the  arts,  whence  this  age  of  liters 
atore  took  the  name  of  the  Alexandrtan.  Ptolemy 
Philadelphna  founded  the  fiunous  library  of  Alexan- 
dre*, the  laigeat  and  moat  valuable  one  of  antiquity, 
which  attracted  maaTachoUrafiNHD  all  countries;  and 
ako  the  Museum,  whieh  may  juitty  be  considered  the 
first  academy  of  adeoceaandarts.  (Ktd.  Alexandrea.) 
The  grammarians  and  poets  are  the  most  important 
among  the  •cholaia  of  Alexandrea.  These  grammtr 
rians  were  philologists  and  literati,  who  explained 
things  as  well  aa  words,  and  may  be  conaiderea  a  kind 
of  encTclopediita.  Such  were  Zowdotuo  the  Ephe- 
uan,  who  estiblidied  the  fiist  gnmmarrschool  in  Alex- 
andrea, EiatoatbeiMa  of  Oyirae,  Arish^hanea  of  By- 
xantium,  Aristarchus  of  Samotfarace,  Crates  of  Mallos, 
Dionysius  the  Thiacian,  ApoUonios  the  Sophist,  and 
ZoiluB.  Their  merit  is  to  have  collected,  examined, 
reviewed,  and  preserved  the  existing  monumenta  of 
intellectual  culture.  To  them  we  are  indebted  for 
what  is  called  the  Aiaaidrtan  Ccwm,  a  list  of  the 
autbmn  whose  wcnks  were  to  bo  regarded  as  models 
in  the  reqwctive  departments  of  Gredan  literature. 
The  names  composing  this  Coaoa,  with  some  remariis 
upon  its  claims  to  attention,  will  be  given  at  the  close 
of  the  present  article. — To  the  poets  of  the  Alexan- 
drean  age  bdo^  ApoUgoius  the  Rbodian,  Lveo- 
^nm,  Aiatus,  Hicander,  Enphorion,  CalUiDanus, 
neooitus.  FUletaa,  fliaiiodeB,  llmon  the  Fhliaaan, 
Snmnua, SiooyshiB,  and  seven  tiagicpoets,  who  were 
called  the  Alexandiean  Reiades.  Toe  Alexandrean 
age  of  literatuie  differed  entirely,  in  spirit  and  charac- 
ter, from  the  one  that  preceded.  Great  attention  waa 
paid  to  the  study  of  language ;  correetness,  purity, 
and  elegance  were  cultiv^ed  ;  and  several  writers  of 
this  period  excel  in  these  reipeets.  But  that  which 
no  study  can  nve,  the  sjuxU  which  filled  the  earlier 
poetiy  of  the  Grreeka,  is  not  to  be  found  in  most  of 
thflii  works.  Greater  ait  in  composirion  took  its 
place ;  criticism  was  now  to  perform  what  genius  bad 
Bccompiiahed  before.  But  uis  was  impossible.  Ge- 
nius was  the  gift  of  o&lf  a  few,  and  they  soared  far 
above  their  contemporanes.  The  rest  did  what  may 
be  done  hy  Grideinn  and  study ;  but  thdr  wo^  are 
tame,  wiuoot  soul  and  Hfe,  and  those  of  their  disci- 
ples, of  course,  stiU  more  so.  Fereeiving  the  want  of 
originalii^,  but  Appreciating  its  value,  ami  striving  af- 
ter it,  they  arrived  the  sooner  at  the  pcunt  where  poe- 
try is  lost.  Their  criticism  degenerated  into  a  dispo- 
sition to  find  &uU,  and  their  art  into  subtil^.  They 
seized  <hi  what  was  strange  aad  new,  and  eDoeavoured 
to  adorn  it  with  learning.  The  larger  part  of  the  Al- 
exaadreana,  commonly  fframmarians  and  poets  at  the 
lame  time,  ar^  stiff  and  laborious  vendfiers,  vrithont 
genius. — ^Besides  the  Alexandrean  school  of  poetry, 
one  of  phUoeophy  is  also  spoken  o£,  but  tbe  expces- 
mm  is  not  to  be  undentood  too  strictly.  Tknr  dia- 
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tinguisfaing  character  arises  fimm  this  drcumstanea, 
that,  in  Alexandrea,  the  eastern  aad  western  jdiiloso- 
phy  met,  and  an  effint  took  pUce  to  unite  the  two 
systema ;  fa-  wludi  reason  the  Alttundrean  pfaOoao- 
plmv  have  oAen  been  called  Eeleeties.  This  nama^ 
however,  is  not  applicable  to  all.  The  new  PlatoB> 
ists  form  a  distingiriahed  series  of  ^lilosophers,  who, 
renouncing  the  skeptidsm  of  the  New  Academy,  en- 
deavoured to  reconcile  tbe  riuloeojdiy  of  Plato  with 
that  oftbeEaat.  The  Jew  PUlo,  itf  Akxadraa^  be. 
longs  to  tbe  eatfier  New  Platoiusts.  Plato  knd  Ada* 
totle  were  diligently  intnpreted  and  compared  iu  the 
1st  and  2d  centuries  after  Christ.  Ammonias  the 
Peripatetic  belongs  here,  the  teacher  of  Rutarch. 
But  the  real  Mew  Platonic  school  of  Alexandres  waa 
estaMished  at  the  dose  of  the  8d  century  after  Omst 
b^  Ammonina  of  Alexandrea  (ebout  193  A.D.),  whom 
dtadpleo  wen  Ftotimis  and  Origen.  Being  for  the 
most  part  Orientals,  formed  by  the  study  of  Gredi  learn- 
ing, their  writings  aie  strikingly  characteiiKed,  e.g., 
those  of  Ammonius  Sa(»as,  Plotinua,  lamblicus,  Por- 
phyrina,  by  a  strange  mixture  of  Asiatic  and  European 
dements,  which  bad  become  amalgamated  in  Alexan- 
drea, owmg  to  the  priinyliiig  of  the  eastern  and  west- 
em  race  in  its  population,  as  well  as  to  its  situation 
and  eommaKul  inteieonrae.  Thur  idulosophy  had  a 
great  t"*"*"^  on  tbe  manner  in  which  Cnrtstianity 
was  received  and  taught  in  E^ypt.  The  prin^d 
Gnostic  systems  had  their  ori^m  Alexandrea.  The 
leading  teachers  of  the  Cbrisuan  catedieticd  schools, 
which  nad  risen  and  flourished  togMher  with  the  ec- 
lectic philost^y,  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  this  phi- 
loMi^y.  Tlu)  moat  vidmit  religioua  controrenues 
disturbed  the  Alexandrean  ohnrdi,  until  the  (otbodox 
tenets  wei^eatshtished  in  it  fay  Athananua  in  the  cm- 
troversy  with  the  Arians.  —  Ammig  the  sdudan  at 
Alexandres  are  to  be  found  great  mathematicians,  as 
Euclid,  the  father  of  adentiw  geometry ;  ApoUonins 
of  Pergm  in  Pamidiylia,  whose  work  on  Conic  Scetifms 
still  exists ;  Nicomachus,  the  first  sctmitifie  arithme^ 
dan :  aatranomers,  who  employed  the  Egyptian  tdearo- 
glyphiea  for  making  the  ooithem  hemi^diere,  and 
fixed  the  images  and  names  (still  in  use)  of  the  con- 
stellations ;  who  left  astroiunrical  writings  (e.  s-,  the 
Pkanomxna  of  Axatus,  s  didactic  poem,  ue  Spkarica 
of  Menelans,  the  astronomical  wms  of  Eratoethenee, 
and  especially  the  Magna  SyntaU  of  the  geogra|^ier 
Ptolemy),  and  madefanprovementsin  the  tMoiy  of  tbe 
calendar,  which  were  afterwaid  adopted  into  the  Jn- 
lian  calendar:  natural  philosophere,  anatomista,  aa 
HeropbilusandEranstntus:  phyaidansaodsatgeona, 
as  Demosthenes  Philaletbes,  who  wrote  the  first  work 
on  diseases  of  the  eye ;  Zopyrus  and  Gratevas,  who 
improved  the  art  of  phamncnr  and  invented  antidotes  : 
inatructeia  in  tbe  art  of  medicine,  to  whom  Aadepin- 
des,  Soianue,  and  Galen  owed  their  ediNatian:  medi- 
cal fheniats  sad  emptrica,  of  the  wet  fbnnded  by 
Philiras.  All  these  belonged  to  the  numerous  asso- 
dations  of  acholan  continuiiig  under  the  Roman  do- 
minion, and  fevoured  by  the  Roman  emperors,  which 
rendered  Alexandrea  one  of  the  most  renowned  and 
influentid  seats  of  scimce  in  antiqui^.— The  beat 
wtA  on  theleaniiMof  Atomdteuis  tbe  wise  esaay 
of  Jacob  Hattw;  &tu  Si$tarijHe  tur  PEeoU  tPAl- 
acanirie,  Paris,  1819,  S  vols.  (Bneyelop.  Atmtrie^ 
vd.  1,  p.  1^,  Wff.)  —  We  alluded,  near  the  cona- 
mencement  of  the  present  artide,  to  tlie  literary  Comti, 
settled  by  the  grammariaDS  of  Alexandrea.  We  vriU 
now  proceed  to  give  ita  details,  after  acme  prefiitoxy 
remarks  lespeeting  its  merits.  The  canon  of  daadca] 
authors,  as  it  has  oeen  called,  was  arranged  by  Azia- 
topbanes  of  Byzantium,  cursor  of  the  Alexandrean 
lilnary,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes ;  aad  hie 
celebnted  disriple  AiistarchDs.  The  &ily  incrcasiiig 
multitude  of  books  of  every  kind  had  now  become  ao 
great,  that  there  was  no  expressiott,  however  tuaktj. 
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{of  whiA  precedent  not  be  fotmd ;  Mid  as  there 
were  &r  more  bad  than  good  writers,  the  authority 
and  weigfat  of  numbers  was  likely  to  prevail ,  and  the 
hngiiBf-.  eoneeqnently,  to  grow  more  and  more  cor- 
It  WM  tfaMgbt  ncceesary,  therefcie,  to  dnw  a 
See  btlwem  theee  daeHQ  wiitm,  to  whose  authority 
aa  ^ipeal  in  matter  of  langoave  might  be  made,  and 
tbe  eomnuHi  herd  of  infarior  aauora.  In  the  most  cak- 
tinted  madem  *<mg"— ,  it  •eema  to  have  been  ibond 
«pe&aik  to  esact  some  each  barrier  against  the  in- 
roads of  euraptien ;  and  to.  this  i»eser«ative  cuitioa 
an  we-iodafatafl  fcr  the  TOcebuhry  of  the  Academi- 
eiane  detta  Crmob,  and  the  liet  of  auAws  thersio  cited 
as  aSbidiag  "Uatt  di  hngva."  To  this  we  owe  the 
Dictiaoaries  of.  tte  Rajn  Academies  of  France  and 
Spain,  of  theii  reqweUve  Unguages  ; .  and  Johnson's 
Didiniaiy  of  our  own.  But,  as  tor  the  example  first 
Brt  IB  tUe  maOer  I7  tl»  Alexaadiean  eritio%  its  efibcts 
■poo  their  own  fiteiaknie  hnve  been  of  a  donbtfal  iw-. 
lore.  In  so  fiw  ae  Ae  canon  hat  emtributed  to  pre- 
aene  to  ns  some  of  tbe  best  aothors  induded  in  it,  we 
einnat  bat  n^oiee-  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  rea- 
•OQ  to  beli«re,  that  the  comparative  neglect  into  which 
thuse  not  reeeind  into  it  were  sure  to  iaU,  has  been 
the  occasion  of  the  kMe  of  a  vaat  number  of  writers, 
who  wDold  have  been,  if  not  for  their  language,  yet  for 
their  matter,  very  pneiooa ;  and  who,  perhaps,  in  many 
e-iaaa,  ww  neteM^y  tehedietinguimed,  evm  on  the 
•emeef Ayli,ftDsthoeethatwei«[nefeRed.  {Matre't 
Leetrnm,  p.  55^  «ff ■>  The  details  of  tbe  canon  are 
as  ftUewa:  1.  £pe  Poet*.  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pisan- 
der,  Puyaas,  Antimaehns.  3.  lambk  PoeU.  At- 
ehiVorina,  Snmudes,  Hippcmaz.  3.  X/yrie  PoeU. 
Aleaan.  Abasna,  Sapphi^  Steaiehoms,  Pindar,  Bac- 
ehylidea,  Itareee>  AuKnoD,  Simonides.  .4.  Ekgiae 
Pottw.  CMUamt,  IGBBBranis,  Pbiletae,  Callimadiue. 
5.  TYafK  Po£tM.  (Fiat  Class) :  .£schylus,  Sopbo- 
cfes,  JBonpides,  loo.  A  chaos,  Agathon.  (Second 
CfaMs,  at  <^i>jpc  Pleiades) :  AlexaiMei  the  .£toUan, 
Phifiaeae  ef  Ooo^ra,  Sositheus,  Homer  the  younger, 
.futidee,  Sowphanee  or  Sosicles,  Lyeoptm>n.  6. 
Cnuc  PoMs.  (Old  Coinedyl :  Epdiazmus,  Cratinus, 
Eupofia,  Arirtophmes,  Phcmerates,  PlatoL  (Middle 
Cjnedy) :  An^ihanes,  Alexia.  (New  Comedy) :  Me- 
nander,  Philipptdes,  Diphilus.  Philemon,  ApoUodorus. 
7.  iliatoiaa*.  Hemdotus,  Thncydides,  Xenophon, 
Theapanpas,  Eoborna,  Philistus,  Anazuneoes,  Cal- 
listheaes.  8.  Oraiar:  (The  ten  Attic  Orators) : 
Antiflua,  Audocides,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Isaos,  JE»- 
cfaines,  Lvengaa,  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  Dmar- 
ebxtm.  t.  Plifisiptii  e.  Plata,  Xenophon,  iEschines, 
Aiutotle^  TheophiMtu.  10.  Poefie  Pleiadet.  (Sev- 
en poete  of  tbe  nss  epoch  with  one  another) :  Apol- 
loouw  the  Rhodiaii,  Aratus,  Philiscas,  Homer  the 
ymoger.  Lyco|diion,  Nicander,  Theocritus.  [SckoU, 
Hitt.  Lit.  Gr.,  roL  3,  p.  186,  seqq.} 

AinuiniBOTi&us,  a  city  of  I^athia,  probably  east 
of  3aaai.birilt  fay  AlMudcr  the  Cheat.  (PIm.,6,26.) 
ALHAnevBs,  n  Qfeek  Ustnian.  Vtd.  Sopptement. 
AuEXicicoa.  an  epithrt  applied  to  various  deities, 
paittenbriy  to  Jupiter,  Apdlo,  Hercules,  &c.  It  means 
"  M  csertcr  0/  nil,"  and  is  derived  from  oAefu,  "  to 
mrt,"  or    ward  9§"  and  Ktuov,  "  em/."  Another 
Greek  term  of  the  same  import  is  ^orpoinuoct  and 
■laloigaas  to  both  is  the  Latm  eiMmnctw.  ((>(mratt 
FarJmr,  mi  Arislopk.,  Plat,,  359.) 
ALsxiAa,  a  Greek  physioan.    VH.  Supplement. 
AuxImvs,  a  native  of  Elis,  the  disciple  of  EubuU- 
de«.  skI  a  member  (rf  the  Metric  sect.    He  sot  him- 
self in  amy  against  almost  m1  of  his  contemporaries 
that  wcR  in  any  way  distinguished  for  talent,  such  as 
AriAotie.  Zeoo,  Menedemua,  Stilpo,  and  the  historian 
Ephonia.  and  6Mn  his  habit  of  finding  fiuilt  with  others 
ns  nietauaed  £IauwN«  ('EA^T^tMr).  or  tie/iaiU- 
Jbtder."   In  paitienlar,  he  veitfed  the  most  ealnmni- 
ene  »ipiiialka*  againat  Ariitotle,  and  vmte  a  wtnk 


containing  pretended  conversations  between  Hiilip 
and  Alexanoer  of  Macedon,  in  which  tbe  character  of 
the  Stagirile  was  very  rudely  assailed.  Full  of  vanity 
and  aei^conceit,  he  retired  to  Olympia  for  the  purpose, 
as  he  oave  out,  of  establishing  a  sect  to  which  ha 
wishetTto  give  the  appellaliMi  <£  Oiymfiae  i  the  un^ 
healthy  state  of  the  neighbourhood,  tod  its  deserted 
condition,  except  at  the  period  of  tbe  games,  caused 
his  disciples  to  ^Mindon  him.  'He  died  in  consequence 
of  beine  wounded  in  the  foot  by  the  point  of  a  reed,  as 
he  was  uthing  in  the'Alpheus.  (Diog.  Laert.)  A]ex- 
inus  and  his  pteoeptor  EubiUides  are  only  known  as 
tbe_  authors  of  certain  captious  questions  (uAvra) 
which  they  levelled  at  their  antagonists.  {Diog  Laert, 
2,  108,  Ctc  ,  Ac(^.,  4,  39.) 

AlexIon,  a  physician,  intimate  with  Cicero.  (Cic., 
ad  Ait.,  13,  ep.  35.) 

Alkxis,  I  a  comic  poet  of  Tburium,  uncle  on  tbe 
&thar's  side  to  Menander,  and  his  instmcter  in  the 
drama.  {Prdeg.  Arittoph.,  p.  zxx  )  He  fiourished 
in  tbe  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and,  scctwding  to 
Suidas,  wrote  346  pieces  for  the  stage  {tdidafe  Sp^/tara 
ofti).  Athensus  calls  him  6  XopUi^,  "  the  gracefully 
aporttve,"  and  the  extracts  wUdi  he  as  well  as  Sto* 
bsuB  give  from  the  productions  of  the  poet  appear  to 
justify  tbe  appellation.  If  he  did  not  invtuit  the  char- 
acter of  the  paratiu,  he  at  least  introduced  it  more' 
fireqnently  into  his  comedies,  or  pMtiayed  it  more  sue- 
ceesfiilly  than  any  of  his  predeceaswrs.  The  titles  of 
several  of  his  pieces  have  been  preserved,  besides  the 
extracts  which  are  given  by  Atocnaus  and  Stobeus. 
{Athat.,  3,  59,  f.—Schaeigk.  ad  Alhen.,  I.  e.)  Tho 
remains  of  this  poet  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Ez- 
eerptaex  Trag.et  Comoed.  Gr.  of  (>rotius,PerM,1686, 
4to. — II.  An  artist  mentitmed  by  PUny  aa  one  ot  the 
pupils  of  Polycletos,  bat  vitiiout  any  statement  of  hie 
country  or  we  yrotkM  which  be  executed.  {Plin., 
34,8.) 

AlfEnob,  or  Pdiuitb  ALriNus  Varos,  a  barber  of 
Cremona,  who,  growing  out  of  condMt  with  his  line  of 
business,  quitted  it  and  came  to  Rome.  Here  he  at- 
tended ti/e  lectures  of  Servins  Sulpiciua,  a  celebrated 
lawyer  of  the  day,  and  made  so  great  proficiency  in  his 
studies  as  to  become  eventually  tbe  ablest  lawyer  of 
his  time.  His  name  often  occurs  in  the  Pandects. 
He  was  advanced  to  some  of  the  highest  ofliceH  in  tho 
empire,  and  was  at  last  made  consul,  AU.C,  755, 
(Compare  the  commentators  on  Horace,  Serm.,  1,  3. 
130.)  -In  some  editiwis  of  Horace,  Alfenus  is  styled 
Suior,  "  a  shoemaker."  Bentley,  however,  oil  the  au- 
thority of  two  MSS.,  one  of  them  a  MS.  copy  irf  Aeron, 
changes  the  leotion  to  Ameer,  **  a  boriKr."  His  em 
endatuMi  has  been  very  generally  adopted. 

AloTddh,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  Via  Latina. 
situate  in  a  hollow  about  twelve'  miles  from  Rome. 
Antiquaries  seem  to  agree  in  fixing  its  position  at 
rOiteria  deWAgUo.  {HoUtein,  Aitwt.,  p.  ISd.-^ 
Vulp.  Lot.  Vtt.,  16,  1,  p.  S48.— ^iMy,  Vtag.  Antiq., 
vol  3,  p.  68.) 

Alsidub,  achain  of  mountains  in  Latium,  stretdung 
from  the  rear  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  running  parallel 
to  the  Tusculan  Hills,  being  aeparated  &om  them  by 
the  valley  alcmg  which  ran  the  Via  Latina.  The  neigh- 
bourhood is  remaritaUe  for  tbe  ntmiberless  conflicts 
between  the  Roown  amie*  and  their  unwearied  an- 
tagonists the  ^qai  and  Vtdsd.  Mount  Algidus,  in 
fact,  was  advantageously  placed  formaking  inroad  on 
the  Roman  territory,  either  by  the  Via  I^ina  or  the 
Via  Lavicana.  Tbe  woods  of  the  bleak  Algidus  are 
a  &vourite  theme  with  Horace.  {Od.,  1,  31,  6.-3, 
38,  9. — 4,  4,  58. — Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  3.  p. 
48.)  This  mountainoUB  range  was  sacred  to  Diana 
(ifer.,C«m.S<Bc.,  69)  and  to  Fortune.  (Li>.,Sl,63.] 

AuacMOir.    Vid.  Haliacmon. 

Aliabtos.  •  Fid.  Haliartufl. 

Alickos  C^Iha.    Vid.  Cocina. 
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Aldriitdb,  C,  ft  RMnan  hutorian,  who  floomhed 
dnring  lbs  penoi  of  the  second  Panic  war,  of  which 
be  wrote  an  aceoont  in  Greek.  He  waa  the  author 
also  of  •  biMiqihical  fkeleh,  in  Lathi,  of  the  SieiUan 
ihettnkian  Gornaa  of  I^eontini,  and  of  a  work  Dc  Re 
Mililart.  Thia  laat-mentioaed  production  ia  cited  by 
Anius  Gelliue,  knd  ia  acknowledged  by  Vegetiua  aa 
the  foundation  of  hia  mora  elaborate  commentaiiea  on 
the  aame  aubject.   {Dunlop^t  Roaum  JUt ,  vol.  3,  p 

AuNDA,  a  of  Caria,  southeast  of  Stntoideea. 
It  was  a  placp  of  scnne  note  and  atiength,  and  waa  bald 
by  Ada,  qoeen  of  Caria,  at  the  time  that  Alexander 
undertook  the  siege  of  Hahcamaasua.  {Arrian,  Exp. 
Al ,  1,  -^.—Stri^.,  667.)  The  site  has  been  iden- 
tified by  many  antiqoaries  with  the  modem  Moglak, 
the  principal  town  of  modern  Caria,  but  on  what  au- 
thority is  not  apparent  Another  tiaveller,  from  the 
aimilsri^  of  names,  places  it  at  Alana,  between 
Moglak  and  Tahina.  {RermdPt  Geogr.  of  Western 
Asia,  vol.  2,  p.  63. — Cramer's  AtU  Minor,  vtA.  3, 
p.  208.) 

Alipids.    Vid.  Al^ua. 

Alirrothivb.    Vtd.  Halirrothina. 

Allkctds,  a  prctorian  prefect,  who  slew  Cuaushia 
in  Britun,  and  took  posseinon  of  hia  tiuone,  holdbg 
it  for  three  yeara,  tarn  S94  to  397  A.D.  He  was  at 
last  defeated  and  dain  by  Asclepiodotas,  a  general  of 
Constantius  Chloiua,  who  landed  on  the  coast  of  the 
island  with  an  army.    {Aurel.  Vtet.,  39.) 

AtLu,  a  river  of  Italy,  runnins  down,  according  to 
Livy,  from  the  mountains  of  Crustunnum,  at  the 
eleventh  mileatone,  and  flowinc  into  the  Tiber.  It 
Vaa  crossed  by  the  Via  Solaria,  about  four  miles  beyond 
the  modem  Marcigliano,  and  ia  now  the  Aia.  Cluve- 
rius  {Ital.  Ant.,  vol.  1,  p.  707)  is  mistaken  when  be 
identifies  the  AlUa  with  the  Rio  di  Mobmo,  as  that  riv- 
ulet is  much  beyond  the  given  distance  from  Rwne. 
iNibby,  delle  Vie  AntieM,  p.  87.)  On  iu  banks 
the  Romans  wcraBfeated  Inr  the  Qanla  under  Bien- 
tnia,  July  17th,  B.C.  887.  Foi^  thonsand  Romans 
were  either  killed  or  put  to  flight.  Hence  in  the  Ro- 
man calendar,  "  AlUensia  dies"  was  marked  as  a  most 
unlucky  day.  {Livy,  5,  87.  —  Flortu,  1,  13.~~Plut., 
Vil.  Cam.)  The  true  name  of  the  river  is  Alia,  with 
the  first  vowel  short.  Our  mode  of  pronoundng  and 
writing  the  name  is  derived  from  the  poets,  who  length- 
ened Hie  initial  vowel  by  the  duplieatitm  of  the  con- 
sonant. (iVufoAr,  Roman  Hist,  vol.  S,  p.  S81,  Wal- 
ter's  transL,  tn  mlit.) 

Allieni  rosuH.    Vid.  Forum  U. 

Allipa,  a  town  of  Samnium,  northwest  of  the  Vul- 
tumus,  the  name  of  which  often  occurs  in  Livy.  It 
was  t^en,  according  to  that  historian,  by  the  consul 
Petilius,  A.U.C.  429 ;  and  again  bjr  Rutilius.  (L»., 
8,  SB.— Id.,  9,  38.)  This  i£oe  waa  famous  for  the 
large-aiuddrinking-cups  made  there.  {Horat.,8erm., 
S,  8,  S9.)  The  ancient  site  is  occupied  by  the  modem 
AUife.  For  a  description  of  the  numerous  antiquities 
existrng  at  Allife,  consnlt  Tnitla,  Diss.  sopr.  le  An- 
tieh.  Alif.    {Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  233.) 

Allobrooes,  a  people  of  Gallia,  between  the  Isara 
or  Itere,  and  the  Rboaanua  or  Shone,  in  the  country 
aiuwering  to  Dauptini,  Piedmont,  and  Savoy.  Tbeir 
diief  dty  was  Vienna,  n*w  Vienne,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Shodanua,  thirteen  miles  below  Lugdunnm  or 
Lyons.  They  were  finally  reduced  beneath  the  Roman 
power  by  Fuius  Maxunus,  who  hence  was  honoured 
withUiesumameof  AllobrDgicus.  (For  the  particulars 
of  this  war,  consult  Thierry,  Historre  dee  Gauiois, 
vol.  2,  p.  168,  segq.,  and  the  authorities  there  cUed.) 
At  a  later  day  we  find  the  ambassadors  of  this  nation 
•t  Rome,  tampered  with  hf  Catiline,  but  eventually 
remaining  firm  in  their  allegiance.  {SaUiut,  Cat,  40, 
seqq. — Cie.,  in  Cat.,  3,  3,  seqq.)  'Hie  name  AUo- 
(rog%«  means  "  HigUandera,"  and  is  formed  ftam  Al, 


"  high."  and  Brogoy  "  kikd."  iAiehm^a  MUkrUaUs, 
vol.  3,p  60) 

ALLOcIirai  a  prince  eftbaCdtibaiim  Snaia,whos8 
affianced  brids  aavbg  Ulan  into  the  hiads  of  Scipio 
Africanos,  was  restored  to  him  mwqnred  hy  the  Ro- 
man commander ;  an  act  of  seltcontrol  veodeied  still 
more  illustrious  reason  of  the  auipassing  beauty  of 
the  maiden.    (Lh>.,  36,  60.) 

Alho.  asmall  river  near  Rome, &Wna  into  the  Tiber. 
It  ia  now  the  DaeUt,  a  cor^Imo  o?  AfUM  CAan. 
At  the  jimetion  of  this  atiew  with  the  Tiber,  the 
priests  of  Cybele,  every  year,  on  the  36th  Mardh, 
washed  tlie  statue  and  sacred  things  of  the  goddess. 
Vid.  Lara.  (Omd,  Fast.,  4,  337.— Ltiran,  1,  600. 
Compare  Vales,  et  Lindenbr.,  ad  AwtRun.  Marceii., 
33.  Z.—Lueam,  ed.  Cart,  tt  Weber,  vid.  1,  p.  167, 

Al9a,  a  ieatival  at  Athens,  in  the  month  Poseidon  (a 
month  includinff  one  tluid  of  December  and  two  tbiids 
of  January),  in  nmour  of  Ceres  and  Baoeboa.  These 
deities  were  propitiated  on  this  oceaston,  as  by  their 
blessing  the  husbandmen  received  the  recompense  of 
their  tod  and  labour.  The  oblations,  therefore,  con- 
sisted of  nothing  but  the  prodaelions  of  the  earth. 
Hence  Ceres  waa  called  AUas  ('AXuaf),  Aiaia  {'Kht- 
and  £iMiaff«  (EisAuofa).  All  these  names  axe  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  SJlu{,  "  m  tkreMmf'fttorJ"  Ac- 
cording to  PhiloclioniB  <p.  86.  Fregm.),  the  Aloe  was  a 
united  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  Ceres,  and  Pm- 
serpina.  (Compare  Corstni,  Fast.  AU.,  3,  p.  302.) 
We  have  written  'AAWf,  dec.,  with  the  lenis  in  place 
of  the  as^rate,  althougb  the  root  be  dA»f.  The  un- 
aspinited  form  is,  in  met,  the  earliar  of  the  tw<^  and 
the  more  likely,  therefore,  to  lie  ntuned  as  a  reli^ons 
appellation .  (Compare  the  remarks  of  Bergier,  ai  Al- 
eiphron,  1,  ep.  33.)  Reitz,  however,  favours  the  op- 
ponte  form,  though  less  correctly.  {Ad  Lite.,  Dial. 
Meretr.,  1.)  Creuzer  gives  'A  Xwa  for  the  name  of  the 
festival,  as  we  have  done.   {Symbolik,  vol.  4,  p.  308.) 

ALoioB,  I.  son  (4  Apollo  and  Ciice.  From  him, 
through  his  sonEp(q>eiis,waB  desoended  theHaiathon, 
after  whom  the  famous  plain  in  Attica  was  named. 
{Sttid.,  s.  V.  tiapaSuv.)  Callimachus  apjdied  to  this 
same  Marathon,  son  of  Apollo,  the  epithets  of  dcvypoc, 
"all  humid,"  and  tmdpoc,  "  dvxlling  in  the  water" 
{Snid.,  I.  c),  a  remark  that  will  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  explanation  given  hv  Creuzer  to  the  fable 
oftbaAloide.  Vid.A\o^m. — II.  S<»1  of  Neptune  and 
Iplumedia.  He  married  Ipliimedia,  the  daughter  of 
his  brother  Triope ;  but  Ijuumedk  having  a  atronccT 
attachment  for  Neptune  than  for  her  own  husband,  be- 
came by  the  former  the  mother  of  two  sons,  Otus  and 
Ephialtes,  whom  Aloeus,  however,  brought  up  as  bis 
own  (Homer  makes  them  to  have  been  nurtured  by 
E^rth),  and  who  were  hence  called  Aloidx.  Vid. 
Aloids.   {Horn.,  Od.,  11,  804,  wm.) 

ALoTns  ('A^ldiu),  sons-  of  Aloeus  in  name,  bat 
in  reality  the  ofispring  of  Neptune  and  Iphuncdia. 
{Vid.  Aloeus  II.)    They  were  two  in  nunuier.  Otus 
and  Ephiahes,  and,  according  to  Homer  ( Od.  ,11.310, 
seqq.),  were,  in  their  ninth  year,  nine  cubits  in  widLli 
and  nine  fathoms  in  beighL   At  this  early  age,  they 
undertook  to  make  war  upon  heaven,  with  the  intmtion 
of  dethroning  Ju{Hter ;  and,  in  order  to  reach  the  heav- 
ens, the^  strove  to  place  Mount  Ossa  upm  Olympua, 
and  Pebmi  upon  Ossa ;  but  they  were  destroyed  by 
Apollo  before,  to  use  the  graphic  language  of  Hompr, 
"  the  down  had  bloomed  beneath  their  temples,  and 
had  thickly  covered  their  chin  with  a  well-flowering 
beard."    According  to  the  animated  narrative  of  the 
same  bard,  they  would  have  accomplished  their  object 
had  they  made  the  atteni^  not  in  cluldhood,  but  after 
having  "  reached  the  measure  of  youtiu"   {Od.*  I.  c.) 
Such  IS  the  Homeric  legend  respecting  the  Aloids,  as 
given  in  the  Odyssey.    In  the  Iliad  (6,  386)  they  arc 
ssid  to  have  bound  Mais,  and  kqfit  him  ca^ve  Ibr  tbo 
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■ptce  of  llarteett  monAB,  vntil  Meieorr  "  ttole  him 
tny"  {i^ktipev).     LsAer  writers  add,  of  coursfl, 
muf  otWpsitienJBrB.  ApolIodonumakeaEphiaUes 
to  have  amnd  to  a  onion  whfa  Jnno,  and  Ottu  witli 
Diana.  {Gomfan  Nmtau,  iMMjr*.,  46,  40S.  — Ay- 
gin.,M.,9».)  He6ith<ratstM,tliatDinia«fibcted 
their  deatnctioii  in  the  ialand  of  Naxo*.   She  changed 
betaeUI  k  aeenw,  into  a  hind,  and  bounded  between 
the  two  fanthan,  who,  in  ^ir  eagcmera  eadi  to  aUy 
the  amaal,  pieicod  one  another  with  their  weapons 
(if'  imndf  fs4irr(oes>).    Diodonu  Sicohu  (5,  fil) 
gives  aa  faiatorieal  air  to  the  nazratire,  making  the  two 
bratben  to  turn  hdd  aw^  inNmxoa,aiid  to  have  fUlen 
ID  a  «aiRl  hf  oadi  othar'a  hand.   (Compare  Pmd., 
M,4,88,<AAwM,aiidllieaeholiaat,«iIto.)  Vfa^ 
gil  asnpv  the  AloUa  a  ]riaee'  of  ponishment  in  Tarta- 
iua(.^^  S,58S),  and  MNne  of  the  ancient  fabulista  make 
thaoi  to  have  bean  hnrled  thither  by  Jnpiter,  othen  by 
ApoUft.    So  in  the  Odyaeey  {1.  c.)  they  are  spoken  «tf 
u  inHwiHthig  the  lower  world,  though  no  leaaon  is  a»- 
ogiud  bw  ihofaet  Sat  Uieir  beiw  Aan,  eieept  what 
veiB^  mfer  mm  the  legend  itaw,  that  th^  wen  cut 
Mf  in  early  lift,  teat,  if  tlMy  had  been  allowed  to  attain 
their  roll  growth*  they  miriit  have  obtained  the  empire 
irftheakies.   {ffeipu.  Mi  AvoUad.,  I.  e.)  Paoaanias 
makes  the  Aloida  to  hare  founded  Asera  in  B«Botia, 
aad  to  bna  been  the  first  that  aaeriAoed  to  the  Mnaea 
«aHMBtHBfieaa(0,ae).   MoUerie^atdi  the  Aloidn 
as  the  mydiie  ha^w  of  the  old  Thiaeiaii  colonies,  he- 
lOas  by  land  and  aea.     They  appear  in  Heria  (at 
AiflioEi,  Bear  Tempe)  and  at  Mount  Helityni,  and  ih 
both  qoaitez*  have  reference  to  the  digging  of  canals 
and  the  draining  ofmountain-dalea.    {Orchotnentu,  p. 
3ST.)  Cramei,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  in  the  ^le 
of  the  AJoid*  a  tganAwe  alhision  to  a  contest,  as  it 
were,  betwoen  the  water  and  the  land.    Aloeos  is 
"  tie  mm  ^     ikntUag-jbor"  (d>uf),  frhose  efforta 
are  all  oaema  en  aeeoont  ^the  infid^ty  of  his  spouse 
(the  £arth,  "     tety  wise  one,"     and  ft^dot).  She 
ooitea  against  him  with  Neptune,  and  the  sea  tbere- 
apoD  be«eta  the  mighty  energiea  of  the  tempeata  (Otus 
and  EpoiaHesX  which -darken  the  day  ('Qrof,  from 
ttrar. "  (4ff  ko/ked  mal^"  the  bird  of  night),  which  brood 
henily  ev«r  the  eaidi.  and  eanae  the  waves  of  oeean 
to  leap  and  dariiopon  the  entttvated  regions  along  the 
■hore  ('EfucXTK',  from  kni,  and  aXkoptu,  *'  to  leap"  as 
indicating  "the  one  that  attacks"  or  "  leaps  upon," 
the  sfitnt.  that  i^^iresses  and  torments,  "  the  night- 
mxe'^.    As  last  the  god  of  <lay  (Apollo)  comw  forth, 
and  Ihe  atom  ceases,  first  along  ue  monntaiD-topa, 
and  at  bat  eves  i»  the  shore.   (Ornuer,  SfmbtAik, 
▼ol.  X  p.  3M.}  If  we  adopt  Um  oUier  renion  of  the 
fiUe,  that  ibe  Aloids  w«e  destnryed  by  IKana,  the 
atoBM  will  than  he  hushed  by  the  hmuenee  and  daang^ 
iag  of  die  motm. 

Aloiok,  a  town  of  TtoBsaly,  near  Tempe.  (StepA. 
Byz^  ».  ff.  'sXuum.') 

Aiots,  I.  daoghlOT  of  Cereyon,  kmg  of  Elensis,  and 
Blether  wf  Hmpothoon  by  Neptune.  She  was  pot  to 
deaA  by  her  nther,  aad  her  tomb  ia  spoken  of  by  Pau- 
saoiaa  (1, 29).  Hyginos  says  that  Neptane,  not  being 
ab*e  to  wre  her  Hn,  changed  her  corpse  into  a  fountain 
[  Fab.,  187).  The  son,  on  having  been  exposed  by  or- 
itrr  ^'tm  mother,  was  at  first  snciued  by  a  mare  (In-rrof), 
vbeace  his  name  Hippothoon ;  and  was  afterward  ta- 
kea  care  of  and  bcongfat  np  by  some  sh^plierds.  When 
hekidattaiiiedConnabooa,liewasidaoed<mhijigraDd- 
^thsf*!  thnme  by  Tbeseos,  who  had  slain  Cereyon. 
(PssMR.  1,  6.  «t  ?l9.-^Hygm.,  L  e.)— 11.  A  town  of 
Thfwdy,  sitaate.  according  to  Steph.  Btz-  {*■  v.  'A^ 
n?).  between  Lariasa  Cremaate  and  Echinus.  (Com- 
pare Srak.  4SS.— Pomp.  Md.,  %  8.)  It  is  probably 
diesaiaewi^  the  Aiitrope  noticed  by  Scylax  (p.  84),  and 
RtaiM  lis  name  on  die  sbore  ofdwJttdian  Ool^  be- 
low Jfsiafik. — ^in.  A  town  of  the  Loeri  OzoIb,  ao> 
•ardl^tD^cabo<437).   It  is,  peA^,  no  other  than 


the  OIto  of  nneydides  (3,  101).— IV.  A  town  of  the 
Locri  Opnntii,  above  Daphnua.  It  was  here  that,  ao- 
eorrfing  to  Thncydides,  the  Athenians  obtained  some 
advantages  over  the  Lociians  in  a  deacent  ttiev  made 
on  this  coast  dining'thaPMMoiisienkn  war.  {TkueyA.^ 
S,  W.) 

ALoraoa,  I.  an'  idand  in  the  PahisMeotia,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tan^s.  SttalM  and  Ptdemy  call  it  Alo- 
peda  ('AAuirntla)',  bat  Pliny  (4,  H)  names  it  Alopece. 
—  II.  An  ialand  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  near 
PanticapBum.  ConstaBtlne  Pnpl^roeenttus(<je  adm. 
imp,,  e.  43)  calls  it  Atech  ('AtIj).— fif  A  borough  of 
Attica,  norUi  of  Hymettus,  nd  near  the  Cynosa^s, 
consequently  close  to  AdMis.  AoeOrdii^  to  Herodo- 
tus (6,  68),  it  contained  the  tomb  of  Anehimoliufl,  a 
Spartan  chief,  who  fiill  in  tlw  flnrt  expe^tioa  underta- 
ken by  the  Spartans  to  expel  the  Ptsistratide.  Ac- 
eoiduig  to  ^schinea  (tn  7V)tardk.j-p.  119),  it  was  not 
more  than  eleven  or  twelve  stidia  from  the  walls  of  the 
ci^.  This  was  the  boroneh  or  doBos  of  Socrates  and 
Anstides.  2t  was  emofled  in  (lie  tribe  Antioehis. 
(Steph.  An.,  a. «.  'AXaiFdcn-)  Chandler  thongfat that 
he  peaaed  aome  vestiges  belon^g  to  it  in  Us  journey 
from  Athens  to  Hymettus.   (TravOt,  vol.  3,  c.  30.) 

ALopBCOHirisos,  a  tovm  on  the  northera  coast  of  the 
Thraeian  Chersonese.  It  was  an  jGellan  colony,  ac- 
cording to  Scymnus  fe.  706),  and  it  is  mehtioned  as  one 
of  the  chief  towns  of  flie(%ersonese  br  Demosthenes 
(de  Cor.,  p.  S&6).  It  was  taken  by  FUli^  king  of 
Macadon,  towards  the  commencement  tof  his  wars  with 
the  Romans  {Liv.,  31,  16).  Accoidin)^  to  Alhenffius 
(8,  60),  truffles  of  excellent  quality  grew  bear  it  The 
site  of  the  ancient  town  still  letmna  Ownoae  olAkxi. 
(JWonaer*.  7,  p.  187.) 

Alos,  or  Halos,  I.  a  dty  in  Thcsaaly,  situate  neat 
the  aea,  on  the  river  AtnphiTsus.  It  was  finmded  by 
Athenns,  whose  memory  was  here  held  in  the  hi^est 
veneration.  (Strdb.,  483.  —  Herodot.,  7,  197.) 
place  was  called  the  "  PhthioHc"  or  "  Achean"  Alos, 
to  diatimaish  it  from  another  ci^  of  the  same  name 
among  the  lorn. — II.  A  dty  of  the  Locri  Opuntii. 

Alpkrus,  a  town  of  the  Locri  £pienem!dii,  south  of 
Thanno[»yla,  whence,  mi  Heriodotos  (7,  839)  informs 
OB,  Leomdss  and  his  Kttle  bend -drew  their  supplies.  It 
is  also  called  Alpem  ('A^im^MO.  This  is  probabhr  the 
same  town  which  '.£echinea  names  Alponos,  since  he 
describes  it  as  being  close  to  TlMnnopytA.  (JBieh., 
de  Fait.  Leg.,  p.  46.) 

Alpks,  a  chain  of  moontrins,  separating  Italia  from 
Gallia,  Helvetia,  and  Germania.  Their  name  is  de- 
rived £rom  their  hag^,  Alf  being  the  old  Celtic  ap- 
pellation for  a  lofty  moontain.  (Adebtng,  Mitkridatea, 
vol.  8,  p.  43. — Coinpsre  remarks  under  the  article  Al- 
bion II.)  They  extend  from  the  Sinus  Flanaticus,  or 
GtUf  of  Carnero,  at  the  top  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and 
the  sources  of  the  river  Colapis,  or  Kvlpe,  to  Vada 
Sabatia,  or  Savma,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  The  whole 
extent,  wlueh  is  in  a  crescent  finm,  livy  makes  only 
260  miles,  Hiny  700  mU^.  The  tme  amount  is  near- 
ly 600  BriUsh  miles,  lliey  have  been  divided  by  both 
ancient  and  modem  geographers  into  various  portions, 
of  which  the  principal  are,  1.  The  Maritime  Alps  (AI- 
pes  Maritime),  beginning  from  the  environs  of  Nice 
(Nicea),  and  extending  to  Mons  Vesulus,  Monte  Vita. 
8.  The  Cottian  Alps  (Alpes  Cottira),  reaching  from  the 
last-mentioned  point  to  Mont  Cent.  ( Vid.  Cottius.) 
3.  The  Graian  Alps  (Alpes  Graia),  lying  between  JfonI 
bermt  wad  the  LUtk  St.  Bcraora  indnnvely.  The 
name  Graia  is  sud  to  refer  to  the  tradition  of  Hercules 
having  crosaed  over  them  on  his  return  from  Spain  into 
It^y  and  Greece.  4.  The  Pennine  Alps  (Alpes  Pen- 
nine), extending  from  the  Great  St.  aernard  to  the 
sources  of  the  Rhone  and  Rhine.  The  nimie  ia  derL 
ved  from  the  Cdtic  Pena,  "  a  summit,"  ^  net*  u 
Ijvy  and  other  ancient  writers,  together  with  som'' 
modem  ones,  pretend,  from  Hannibal  having  crossed 
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into  Italy  bj  this  path,  and  who,  tfaerefon,  make  the 
oitho^ph;  Poemna,  from  Poemu.  &.  The  Hhatic 
or  Tndentine  AIm  (Alpea  Rhetkn  aire  Tridetitime), 
from  the  &.GeMAri{,whMeiiuinwoae  peaks  bore  the 
name  of  Adula,  to  Iftmt  Bftam-  faa  tbe  Tynl.  6. 
Tlie  Noric  AIp«  (Atpea  SoAem),  from  the  latter  point 
to  the  head  of  tb«  ki^er  'Ph^s,  m  la  Pitae.  7.  The 
Camic  or  Julian  A1|M  (Al^  CamicB  aire  Jnlis),  ter^ 
min^B  in  the  McM  Albn»  en  Ibe  confines  of  iifyn- 
cam. — n  was  not  tiH  tka  leigti  of  AogoAus  that  ibe 
Alps  beoune  wrii  kiwvrtl.-  -  Iwi  anperor  finally  aob- 
4nad  the  numeroBa  and-aang»dtau  which  inbaUted 
the  Alpina  vtOey,  and  tkwni  the  pHwaa  of  the  ban- 
diui  that  infested  tfamn.  Be  Improved  the  dd  roads 
And  oDDstmcttd'  new  ones ;  tad  AnaU^  succeeded  in 
tft^ishing  ■  free  and  easy  eommumcation  tfaroo^b 
Ihese  moontainfl.  <iS(f«i.,'304.>  It  wa»  then  that 
the  whole  of  this  greatehain  was  divided  intoth*  aeren 
portions  nioA  h^e  joil  been  men^aed.  Among  the 
Pennine  A^  is  Mmm  Blmiu,  14,6T«  feet  high.  The 
taineipalfwiBa  at  fhe  preeent  day  are,  that  orcr  the 
Great  St  Bernard,  that  over  MoiA  Stmplon,  and  that 
over  Mont  St.  Gotbard.  The  manner  in  which  Han- 
nibal ia  said  to  liave  effected  hta  passage  over  these 
mountuns  is  new  generally  regarded  as  a  fiction. 
(  Vid.  Hannibal,  under  which  article  some  remarks  will 
alao  be  offered  npon  the  route  trfUie  Carthaginian  com- 
mander in  CiDsnng  Ae  Alps.)  Beodes  ue  divisions 
of  die  Alps  limaj  mentioned,  we  aonctimea  meet 
with  others,  anch  as  the  LepontineAlpa(Alpes  Lepon- 
titt),  between  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  ana  the  Lacua 
Vetfoanus  {Lago  Mwgiore) ;  the  Alpea  Susime 
(Cat.,  B.  G.,  %  1,  and  4,  10),  running  off  from  the 
Pennine  Alps,  and  reaching  as  fitr  as  the  Lake  Verba- 
nuB,  &a 

ALrasaiBCBA,  daughter  of  Fbygeas,  or  Pbegcua, 
king  of  I^opbis'in  Arcadia,  married  Aloneon,  aon  of 
Amphiarans,  who  bad  fled  to  ber  fiber's  court  after 
the  murder  of  hia  mother.  'She  received,  as  a  bridal 
present,  the  fetal  eoHar  and  robe  which  had  been  given 
to  Erii^yle,  to  induce  ber  to  betrn  ber  bnriiana^Am- 
phiarans.  Tbe  grovfid,  hewvfer,  beeoming  barren  on 
Ida  account,  AtcmBon  left  Arcadia  and  his  newly- 
married  wife,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  and  came,  first 
to  Calydon  unto  kin?  (£nens,  then  to  the  Thesprotit, 
and  finally  to  the  Aotelons.  Here  he  was  punned  by 
tbe  mer-igod  from  the  itaih  efhis  mother's  blood,  and 
married  Callirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  the  stream.  Cal- 
lirrhoe  had  two  sons  by  bom,  and  begged  of  him,  aa  a 
present,  the  collar  and  robe,  which  were  then  in  the 
noDds  oif  Alpbesibcea.  Heendeavoond  to  obtain  them, 
under  tbe  pretence  Uiat  be  wished  to  eoDseciate  them 
at  Delphi ;  but  the  deception  behig  discovered,  he  was 
slain  by  the  two  brothera  of  Alpheribm,  who  had  lun 
in  wait  for  him.  Alphenbcea,  showing  too  much  sor- 
row for  tbe  loss  of  her  fimner  husbana,  was  conveyed 
by  ber  brothers  to  Tegea,  and  given  into  the  hands  of 
Ag^ienor.  The  more  nsot^  name  by  which  Alphe- 
aiboea  ia  known  among  the  andent  fidnilista  is  Arsinoe. 
{ApoUod.,  3,  7. — Heyne,  ad  loc.) 

ALfKtus  and  Alpheds  ('AX^piof,  and  'AA^fof,  the 
short  penult  mariring  the  earlier,  the  long  one  tbe  later 
^nd  more  usual,  pronunciation).  I.  a  river  of  Pelopon- 
neaus,  flowing  through  Arcadia  and  Elis.  It  rose  In 
tbe  Laconian  border  of  Arcadia,  about  five  stadia  from 
Asea,  and  mingled  its  waters,  at  its  source,  with  those 
of  the  Ehirotaa.  The  united  stream!  continued  their 
course  Ibr  the  space  of  twenty  stadia,  when  they  dis- 
appeared in  a  chasm.  The  Alpheus  was  seen  to  rise 
again  at  a  place  called  PSgs  {mjyai),  or  "the  sources" 
in  the  temtoiy  of  Megalopolis,  and  the  Eurotas  in  that 
of  Belmina,  in  Laconia.  Flowing  onward  from  this 
quarter,  the  Alpbeus  passes  through  the  intervening 
part  of  Arcadia,  enters  Elia,  passes  throagb  the  plain 
of  Olympia,  and  dlscbargea  its  waters,  now  swelled  by 
uunteroua  tributary  streams,  into  the.  Italian  Sea.- 
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The  modem  name  of  the  river  ia  tbe  Jttmphia. — There 
are  few  streams  so  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  tbe  Al- 
pbeus. '  Its  proximity  to  the  scene  of  the  Olympic 
contests  connects  its  name  continually  with  the  men- 
tion of  thiue  memormWe  ^ames,  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  an- 
cient poets,  and  gives  it,  in  partieiriar,  a  contpicuona 
place  m  the  verses  of  Pindar.  There  is  also  a  pleas- 
ing legend  connected  with  the  stream.  Aocoidmg  to 
tbe  poets,  the  god  of  tbe  Alpbeus  became  enamoured 
of  and  pursued  the  nymfdi  Aretbusa,  who  was  only  ra- 
ved from  bim  by  Uie  intervention  of  Diana,  and  chang- 
ed for  that  panKM  into  a  fimntain.  Hits  fimntain  bm 
riaeed  in  the  inand  ttf  Ortygia,  near  tbe  eoaat  of  Sin- 
l;;F^and  forming  in*  a  talerage  one  of  tbe  quarters  of  tbe 
city  of  Syracuae.  The  ardent  river^god,  however,  did 
not  even  then  desist,  but  worked  a  passage  for  Ua 
stream  amid  the  interveningeeean,  and, risingup  again 
m  the  Ortygian  island,  commingled  its  waters  with 
those  of  the  fountain  of  Arethnsa.  Hence,  according 
to  popular  belief,  if  anything  were  throvm  upon  theA^ 
phens  in  Elis,  it  waa  sure  to  reappear,  after  a  certain 
lame  of  tune,  npon  the  bosom  of  the  Ortygian  foun- 
tain. (Peaiwan.,  6,  7.—Jd.,  S,  64.~Str*b.,  299  et  343. 
— Ptnd.,  Nem.,  1,  1,  tegq.—MeKkus,  Id.,  B.~Virg., 
JEn.,  S,  692,  te^.—Id.,  Georg:,  9,  180. — Nmimt,  in 
Creus.,  Mdet.,  1,  p.  78.)  Accordinjg  to  another  ver^ 
sion,  however,  of  the  eame  legend,  it  was  I^ana  her^ 
self,  and  not  the  nymph  Aiethssa,  whom  the  river-gtid 
of  die  Alpheus  pursued,  and,  when  this  pursuit  bad 
ended  in  the  island  of  Qrtygia,  the  fountain  of  Are- 
tbusa arose  there.  {Sckot.  ad  Pind.,  Nem.,  1,  3. — 
vol.  2,  p.  426,  ed.  Beckfi.)  The  account  last  given 
will  afford  us  a  clew  to  the  true  meaning  of  tbe  entire 
fable  The  goddess  Diana  hod,  it  seems,  a  common 
ahaor  at  dyimia  with  the  god  of  tbe  Alphena.  (He- 
rodUiu,  in  Sekel.  ad  PmS.,  OfyfMp.,  6,  10.  — Pan. 
tan.,  b,  14.)  To  the  same  Diana  water  was  held  sa- 
cred. {Bacih,  ad  Pitid.,  Nem.,  1.  —  Creuzer't  Sjrnt. 
Mik,  vol.  2,  p.  ISS.)  This  part  of  t}ie  worship  of 
IMana  having  passed  firm  the  Peloponnesus  into  Sici- 
ly, the  woruip  of  the  Alpbeus  accompanied  it;  or,  in 
odier  words,  a  common  utar  for  tbe  two  divmhiea  was 
erected  by  tbe  Syracusans  in  Or^gia,  Anilartn  its  at- 
tendant riles  and  ceremonies  to  the  ahar  at  Olympia. 
For  in  the  island  of  Ortygia  all  water  was  held  sscrcd 
(Sehal.  ad  Pmd.,  Nem.,  I,  1  — S,  p.  428,  td.  B6ckh\ 
and  Diana,  besides,  was  worshipped  at  the  fountain  of 
Arethusa,  under  the  titles  of  irora/ua  and  'A/l^iuu. 
From  this  commingling  of  rites  arose,  therefore,  the 
poetic  legend,  thai  tbe  Alpheus  bad  passed  through  tbs 
ocean  to  Orty^,  and  blended  ita  waters  with  tboae  of 
Aretbusa,  or,  m  other  words,  its  rites  with  tbose  of 
Diana.  {Biickk,  ad  Pmd.,  Nem.,  I.  c.) — II.  An  engra- 
ver on  gems,  who  executed  many  works  in  connexion 
with  Arethon,  one  of  his  contemporaries.  A  head  of 
Caligula,  engraved  by  him  when  a  young  man,  is  atill 
extant.    (Bracci,  pt.  1,  tab.  16.) 

AlpbIos  AvTrua,  a  Roman  poet,  who  wrote  an  ac^ 
count  of  illustrioua  men,  in  two  volnmea.  Terentia- 
nns  Maumt  has  cited  some  verses  of  the  work,  lia\Tng 
reference  to  the  story  of  Gamrlhis  and  tbe  schoolmas- 
ter of  Falisci.  (Compare  Burmavn,  Amhol.  Lai. ,\ol. 
1,  p.  462.) 

AlpTsus  (Cobweliub),  a  wretched  poet,  ridiculed  by 
Horace  (Serm.,  1. 10,  36,  aeyy ).  In  describing  Mrnk- 
non  elain  by  Achilles,  be  kills  bim,  as  it  were,  accord- 
ing to  Horace,  by  tbe  miserable  chameter  ofbis  own  de- 
scripUon.  So  also  the  same  poet  is  represented  1^  the 
Venuaian  bard  as  giving  the  Rhine  a  heed  of  ini:d. 
Who  this  Alpinus  actually  waa  cannot  be  exactly  as- 
certained, and  no  wonder,  since  it  would  have  been 
strange  if  any  particulars  of  so  contemptible  a  poet  had 
escaped  oblivion.  Cruquiua,  without  any  authority, 
discovers  in  AlBpiua  the  poet  Comelhis  Gallns.  the 
friend  of  Vii^il.  Nor  is  Bentley'a  aupposition  of  any 
great  value.   According  to  this  latter  critic,  Horace 
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iQiidea,  nnder  die  name  of  Abumu,  to  Fwitu  BU»M- 
lu ;  ukd  Dentley  thinlu  that  the  apjMllation  wa»  pnn 
him  hj  Honce,  either  on  aoooont  ofhia  being  anattve  of 
Gaol,  M  becawe  he  tkecribed  in  vene  the  GalUo  war, 
nr  etas,  aad  what  Bmrilky  stmMm  moat  probable,  in 
alfauiaK  la  a  feoliah  Ihie  of  bia  ooropoailim,  "  JuptUr 
kdemu  caw  idac  eaiupmt  Alpu."  ( Bentl^  odHorat. , 
1. 10,  M.) 

Alpis,  a  rim  felUng  into  the  Danube.  Mannert 
(Ceofr.,  vol.  3,  p.  510)  euppoeea  thia  to  have  been  the 
BUDa  with  the  .i£nua,  or  inn.  It  ia  mentioned  bf  He* 
iDdoCiit(4,t0}. 

Alsidi^  a  manlifne  town  of  Etraria,  MOthaeat  fiom 
Cmn,  now  Paio.    {SU.  Ital.,  8,  475.) 

Altuma,  daoghter  of  Iheatioa  and  Eurytbemia, 
muried  CEnena,  king  of  Calydon,  by  whom  ahe  bad 
Boaj  ctuUiRn.  among  whom  wae  Meleager,  conatder- 
cd  by  eoiae  to  be  the  aon  of  Man.  Seven  daya  after 
the  tilth  of  Mdea^er,  the  Deatinies  came  unto  Alth«a, 
MJaaBoonred  that  the  life  of  Meleager  depeudednpon 
t  bnnd  than  bonuBg  oo  the  hearth,  and  that  he  would 
die  wbetk  it  waa  eooaonied.  The  mother  ■sved  the 
hand  inmt  the  flames,  and  kept  it  reiy  coiefiilly ;  but 
wbHi  Meleagcr  killed  bia  two  uncles,  AHhca's  broth- 
m,  Althca,  to  revenge  their  death,  threw  the  piece  of 
wood  ti^  the  fire,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  burned,  Me- 
leager  expired.  She  waa  afterward  so  deeply  griev- 
ed far  lli«Haaofharaon,Uiat  the  made  away  with  her 
own  Kotann.  (AptlM.,  1.  8,  l.—Owid,  Met.,  8, 
446,acff.)  Another  veraioB  of  the  story  ia  also  given 
(AfoUait  L  e.),  which  appeara  to  have  been  derived 
from  Homer  {K,  9,  551. — Compare  with  thia  AnUm. 
Ltb.,  c.  t,  and  tfeyw,  ad  ApoUod.,  I.  c). 

Ai-Tsnuns  (;AjA^t£»K^  more  correct  than  Al- 
thamenea,  'A>Aiisfi>9(,  the  emamon  fcrm.  Hofrte, 
ad  ApeUod.,  3, 3, 1,  nat.  ent. },  son  of  Catreue,  king  of 
Crete.  Heariqg  that  cAher  he  or  bia  brothers  were  to 
be  iiieir&ther*amBrderer,  hefledto  Rhode«,wherehe 
made  a  aetUement,  to  avoid  becoming  a  parricide,  and 
built,  on  Mount  Atabyrua,  the  funoiu  temple  of  Jajn- 
icr  Atabyrioa.  After  the  death  of  all  his  other  eons, 
Catreoawwit  after  bis  son  Ahhemenes:  wbenhe  land- 
ed ia  Rhedea^  the  inhabitapts  attacked  him,  supposing 
faimtobe  anasen^jaodhe  waa  killed  by  the  hand  of 
ha  own  eon.  Whan  Althemenes  knew  that  he  bad 
kiDed  his  blher,  he  entreated  the  gods  to  remove  him ; 
and  the  earth  inunediately  opened,  and  swallowed  bim 
up.  (Afottod.,  3,  3.)  Aecoiding  to  Diodorua  Sicu- 
lus.  htmcvBE,  be  abunned  the  society  of  men  after  the 
fiOal  deed,  and  <&ed  eveotoally  of  grief.  (Diod.  Sie., 
5,69.) 

ALtbTi^  a  iouririung  ^y  near  Aqnileia.  Acenrd- 
in^  to  CbnaioM,  the  precise  aite  of  the  ancient  Alti- 
num  aeeiBs  anceitain,  D'Anville,  however,  oaaerta 
(Amal.  GeagT.  ie  Vltal^  p.  84)  that  its  place  is  yet 
aiaiked  by  the  name  of  Altiaa,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  rinr  SiUa  iSiU),  and  near  ita  month.  According 
lo  atnbe  (114).  the  ajtaaiion  of  Altiiram  boiv  nn^ 
iPimMifB  lo  that  of  Ravenna.  The  eariieit  men- 
tm  it  ia  in  VeUriua  Fitereulua  (2.  76).  At  a  tar 
tor  period  of  the  Roman  empire  it  must  have  become 
«  pfaee  of  oooaiderable  note,  since  Martial  compares 
ibe  ai^iearanee  of  its  shore,  lined  with  villaa,  to  that 
gfBaw.  (^4,35.)  It  was  alao  oelabnted  for  its 
■Mil.   (JM<rA*/.  ^  14. 16S.} 

AbTis,  tke  oaend  grove  of  01ym|da,  on  the  banks 
«f  the  Alplwmt  tn  the  centre  of  whieb  atood  the  tem- 
ple of  Jwitcr.  b  was  oompoaed  of  (dive  and  plane- 
tzeca,  and  waa  attnouoded  by  an  enclosuro.  Besides 
the  toi^  just  mentioned,  the  grove  contained  Uiose 
of  Jsaa  and  Luana,  the  theatre,  and  the  prytaneum. 
In  CrM  of  it,  or,  if  we  fidlow  SUrabo,  within  its  pra- 
cincU,  was  the  atadium,  together  with  the  race-ground 
flr  hippeAiNBiu.  Hw  vmole  nore  waa  flH^  with 
■"tWMrata  umI  atatnea.  emcted  in  honour  of  gods, 
hez«c8,andcoDqiMitica.  PwiaaniaameBtioM  more  than 


two  hundred  and  thirty  statues ;  of  Japitex  alone  L* 
describes  twenty-three,  and  these  were,  for  the  most 
rart,  works  of  the  fint  artists.  {Pautan.,  5,  13.) 
ftiagr  (34,  \7)  rati  mates  the  whole  number  of  these 
attfuea,uihiatima,atthiMtho«aand.  TheAIdseon- 
tained  alao  numefooa  tiaaaaries,  belonging  to  different 
Gre<uan  cities,  nmilar  to  those  at  Delpu.  These  were 
situated  on  a  baaemeat  of  Poriae  stone,  to  the  noitti 
of  the  templfl  ef  Juno.    (VW.  Olympia.) 

ALUMTiuK,  a  town  of  Sicily,  oo  the  northern  coast, 
not  fax  irom  Catacta.   Now  lAJoaUo.   Ckero  (ia  Kerr., 

4,  S0)  calls  the  place  Hajutium. 

Altattkb,  a  kiag.o&ndia,  father  of  CroBma,  sue* 
ceeded  ijadyattes.  He  move  the  Cimmerians  from 
Asia,  and  made  war  against  Cyaxana,  king  of  the 
Medes,  the  grandson  of  Deiocaa.  He  died  after  a 
reign  of  67  yeara,  and  after  banofj  brought  to  a  close 
a  war  against  the  Milesians.  An  immense  barrow  or 
mound  waa  raised  upon  hie  grave,  composed  of  stones 
and  earth.  This  is  still  ^Hble  within  about  five  miles 
of  Sardia  or  Sort.  For  aooH  cuiioaa  tmaaAu  on  the 
resemblance  between  Ihta  tomb,  aa  described  t:^  He- 
rodotus, and  that  sak)  to  have  beien  erected  in  memoty 
of  Porsenna  (Forro,  ap.  Phm,  86,  13),  and  which  iS- 
forda  a  new  argument  in  &voar  of  the  Lydian  origin 
of  Etrurian  <»Tuization,  consult  tho  Exoumu  «f  Oreur- 
*er,  U  Herod  .,  L,  83  <ed.  vcd.  1,  p.  984).— U 

if  jibe  nlated  thtf  eelqiae  of  the  auu  lenainsted  a 
batUe  hetwemi  tbia  monarch  and  Cyaxitiea,  and  that 
Uus  eclipse  betd  been  predicted  bf  Tbalee.  {Herod., 
1,  74.— SoAr,  od  lee.)  Modem  investigations  make 
it  to  have  been  a  total  one.  (Oifmona,  Act.  Soc.  Bt- 
rolm.  MaUumiU.,  1812.)  It  ia  worthv  of  notice,  too, 
that  the  same  eclipse  is  mentioned  in  toe  Peratan  poem 
SehahTutmeh,  as  having  taken  place  nnder  Ung  Kei- 
kawva,  who  ia  thong ht  to  have  been  the  Cyaxaies  of 
the  Giedt  writers.  <  Von  Htumer,  Wiener  Jahrhueh., 
9,p.  13.)  For  remarks  on  the  chronology  of  thia  reign, 
consult  CUntmCa  FobH  HdUma,  vol.  1,  Sd  ed.,  p.  t9Q 
et  398,  and  abo  Larektr,  Wttoirt.  tHtniata,  vol.  7,  p. 
537.   {TaiU  Oroiul.) 

Alvpidb,  I.  a  }dulo80pher  of  Aiexandrea  in. Egypt, 
contemporary  with  Jamblicfaisi.  He  was  remarkably 
amall  of  aize,  but  peaaeaaed,  aecmding  to  Ennapiue,  a 
very  aubtle  torn  of  mind,  and  waa  very  skilftil  in  dU- 
leotica.  Alypias  wrote  nothing;  all  his  instruction 
was  gijren  oralfy.  JamUichus  composed  a  life  of  this 
philosopher.  (Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  1,  p.  657.)  —  U.  A 
native  of  Alexuidrea,  who  wrote  a  work  on  music,  en- 
titled, tUaayuyi)  /tovaut^,  or  "  Introduction  to  Music." 
He  divides  the  whole  laasical  art  into  seven  portions : 
1.  Sounds.    S.  Intervals.    8.  SyttaoM.    4.  Kinds. 

5.  Tones.  6.  Changes.  7.  Compooitions.  He  treats, 
however,  of  only  one  of  these,  the  fifth;  whence  Mei- 
bomius  concludes  that  only  a  fragment  of  his  work  has 
reached  us.  There  ia  some  dincrenco  of  opinion  aa 
to  the  period  when  Alypiua  flourished.  Caasiodorus 
(Dt  Mmtiea,  tub  fin)  believea,  that  he  ma  anterior  to 
PtolemjTjandeventoEudid.  DekBorde(£«nu«ir 
U  Miuiqvs,  vol.  3,  p.  133)  places  lum  in  the  latter 
half  of  Ute  fourth  cetUunr  after  Chriat.  Of  alt  the  an- 
cient writers  on  mnaic  Mat  have  come  down  to  ua,  he 
is  the  only  one  through  whom  we  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  notes  empknred  by  the  Gieoka;  so  that,  with- 
out him,  our  knowledge  of  the  sndent  music  would  be 
greatly  enenrosoribel  (iSckaU,  ISmI.  Lit.  Or.,  \<A. 
8,  p.  370.) — III.  A  native  of  Antiocb,  an  architect  and 
engineer,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Julian  the  apostate, 
to  whom  be  dedicated  a  geographieal  deserqititm  of  the 
ancient  world.  This  production  ia  eonaideried  by  some 
to  ba  the  same  with  the  short  abridgment,  first  pub- 
lished by  Godefroy  (Gotbofiredua).  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
at  Geneva,  16S8,  in  4to  There  is,  however,  no  good 
reason  whatever  to  sappose  tbia  work  to  have  been 
written  by  Alyjuns.  The  Greek  text  puMiahed  by 
Godefiroy  appean  lather  to  bave  been  fi^ed  after  the 
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Latin  jet/ium,  which  ii  ^erj  oM  and  -nty  badly  done. 
We  peK«Te,  from  the  letters  of  JoKan  that  have  come 
down  to  w,  that  Alypiaa  waa  alao  a  poet :  and  ^t 
he  had  oomiBandcd,  mareOTer,  in  Britun.  wImh*  Ua 
wiiUw—  and  finnneaa  combined  had  gdned  Um 
great  pidee.  It  was  Alypuit  whom  Julian  charged 
with  the  execution  of  hia  order  fbr  rebuildinK  the  tem- 
ple  of  Jeruaalem ;  a  woA  that  waa  broken  off,  in  ao  re- 
markable a  manner,  by  globes  of  fire  bursting  forth 
from  the  groand,  and  wounding  and  putting  to  flight 
the  workmen. '  {Biogr.  tfim.,  vol.  t,  p.  6o7. — Con- 
sult Stthertt,  dM  Sdetue*  OecuUut  voL  8,  p.  S84.) 

ALfnra,  a  statuary  of  S^on,  piqiil  of  Naacydes, 
the  Ar^re.  Ha  cast  in  brass  the  statues  of  certain 
Lacedemoniane  who  Aiuribt  with  Lysander  in  the  bat- 
tle of  ^gos  Potames.   (Paitsait.,  10,  9.) 

AlyzU  {'kXv^ay,  a  town  of  Aeamania,  about  fif- 
teen BtadUa  fimn  the  eea,  and,  as  Cicero  informs  ns  in 
one  of  his  Irttsrs  {ai  Am.,  10,  S),  on*  hondnd  and 
twent7  stadia  from  LcDCas.-  It  a^wan  to  hc*e  been 
8  place  of  some  note,  as  it  is  noticed  by  several  wri- 
ters. The  eailiest  of  those  are  Scylax  {Ptri^.,-a.  13) 
and  lliucycUdes  (7,  81).  A  naval  action  was  fought 
in  its  vidntiT,  betoeen  the  Athenians  under  Tunothe- 
us,  and  the  Lacedemonians,  not  long  before  the  bat^ 
tie  of  Leuctra.  {Xm.,  Hut.  Gr.,  5, 4, 66.)  Belong- 
ing to  Alyna  was  a  port  oonseefsted  to  Hennles,  with 
a  grove,  where  was  at  one  time  a  cdebtated  group, 
the  work  of  Lymppus,  representing  the  labours  <»  HeT> 
culea  ;  but  a  Roman  general  caused  it  to  be  removed 
to  Rome,  as  mote  worthy  to  possess  audi  a  chef- 
d'deuvre.  (Sirabo,  4B0.)  This  port  appears  to  an- 
swer to  the  modem  Psrfti  CanidL  {Crama's  Anc. 
Greece,  vol.  S,  p.  16^  Mfv.) 

AMAfln-oBiU.    Vtd.  Magetolria. 

Amaltraa,  I.  the  name  ofdw  gMtfhat  suckled 
Juj)iter.  The  monarch  of  OtyD^s,  as  a  reward  for 
this  act  of  kindness,  translated  her  to  the  skies,  along 
with  her  two  young  ones,  whnn  she  had  put  a^de  in  or^ 
der  to  accommodate  tbe  in&at  deity,  And  he  made  them 
stars  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  <m  the  arm  of  Auriga. 
Tb»  whole  legend  «pt>OBn  t6  be  of  a  mixed  diameter, 
and  htm  a  nmple  ongin,  adapted  to  tbe  lude  ideas  of 
an  early  race,  to  have  gradnally  assumed  an  astronomi- 
cal chuacter.  Thus,  according  to  the  legend,  the  in- 
£int  Jove  was  nurtured  1^  the  milk  of  the  goat,  while 
the  wild-bees  deponted  theit  honey  on  his  lips.  We 
have  here  the  imlk  and  the  honey  Aat  play  so  (xmspic- 
uoos  a  part  in  Oiienlal  inageiy,  as  tyjnqring  the  bigDest 
degree  of  human  feHdtT  and  abmiaanee,  and,  mere- 
ibre,  vrell  woitlrf  to  he  ttie  food  of  an  intat  MXj  np' 
peering  in  human  form.  From  the  milk  and  honey, 
moreover,  of  early  l^ble,  come  the  ambrosia  and  nee- 
tar  of  a  later  age,  since  nectar  was  regarded  as  a  quin- 
tessence of  honey,  and  ambrosis  as  an  extract  from  the 
purestmilk.  (BSttiger,AmaUhaa,yiA.l,Y.ti.)  The 
eariy  legend  goes  on  to  strte,  that  dte  infont  Jove, 
wlun  playing  with  his  four-footed  foster  parent,  acei- 
d^ptally  broke  off  one  of  her  horns.  This  was  made 
at  first  to  serve  as  a  drinking  cup,  and  thus  recalle  the 
custom  of  a  primitive  age,  when  the  boms  of  animals 
were  generaUy  employed  for  this  purpose ;  the  hom- 
cup  appearing  as  well  in  the  earliest  symposia  and  the 
Bacdianalian  ot^iea  of  the  Greeks,  as  in  the  legends 
of  the  Scandinavian  Edda  and  in  the  halls  of  Odin. 
With  the  progress  of  ideas,  a  new  feature  was  added 
to  the  &ble.  Tbe  horn  of  Amahhsa  is  no  longer  a 
mere  cup.  This  use  has  ended,  and  Jupiter  now  or- 
dains, tuit  it  shall  be  ever  fhll  to  overflowing  with  what- 
ever its  possessor  shall  wish.  {ApogtoUut,  Cent.,  S, 
66,  p.  80.  —  Compare  Fiieker,  ad  Paltepkat.,  M,  p. 
179.)  Hence  arose  beantUbl  fiction  of  tbe  bom 
of  plenty,  the  Conm  Cejnee,  one  of  the  happiest  and 
most  jprolific  allegories  of  the  plastic  art  Jove  was 
sud,  in  this  later  version  of  the  fable,  to  have  broken 
off  the  horn,  filled  it  with  all  the  richest  fruits,  and  flow- 
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ers,  and  teeming  prodneUons  of  earth,  and  to  have  gtven 
it  to  a  nymph,  Adnstea,  who  had  charge,  with  others, 
of  bis  earlier  yean.— A  ohann  bad  also  been  made  in 
SBOther  part  of  the  primitive  legend    The  goat  Area]- 
th«s,  tboa^  so  kbid  to  the  infont  dehy,  and  though 
aD  white  and  beautiful  of  form,  was  said,  nevntheless, 
to  have  had  a  look  so  fearful  and  tener-tnspiring,  that 
the  Titana,  unable  to  endure  it,  entreated  tbe  earth  to 
hide  the  animal  from  view.    (EratoUkena,  CaiasUr., 
13,  p.  10,  teqq.,  ed.  Sckmtb.' — Hygm.,  Poet.  Awtron., 
3, 18.)  We  have  here  a  clew  to      origin  ofUta  whole 
faUe.   Tbe  ancient  navigators  had  observed  that  the 
constellations  of  tbe  Ske-Gmt  and  the  Krit  {CapelU 
and  Hadi)  brought  stormy  and  rainy  weather,  and  they 
were  therefore  regarded  as  inauspicious  for  mariners 
and  danaeroas  for  diips.    (Arat.  Phan.,  166,  troq. — 
Sckol.  ed  Arat.,  p.  46,  ed.  BuUe.~Vw.,  ed  Virg., 
Gtarg;  1,M6.)   Hence  probaUy  the  name  oif  was  ap- 
plied to  the  constellation  of  the  ahe*Ooat,  in  its  primi- 
tive meaidD^  of  a  tempett,  a  pilmtUre  meaning  which 
afterward  duappeared  from  nse,  while  the  secondary 
one  of  a  akt-goai  usurped  its  place.    {Buttmann,  ad 
Ideltr,  Stentnamen,  p.  SOO.)    with  this  earlier  mean- 
ing of  olf  is  connected  that  of  alyi^, "  a  ttorvC^  or  "  /fm- 
petl,"  subsequently  indieaUve  of  the  ^gts  of  Jupiter, 
which  he  was  bdieved  to  wield  amid  the  warfare  of 
the  elensnts.  Fiom  all  thb  arose  the  early  l^end. 
The  bright  start  in  die  constellatton  of  Capella  bMome 
ttie  foir,  wtnto  she-goat  AmalthKa.   The  storms  and 
donds  which  the  eonrtellation  brings  with  it,  become 
tbe  fear-inspiring  look  on  the  part  of  the  animal,  an^ 
by  the  lude  simplicity  of  eailj  times,  the  she-gfMt  is 
made  the  fbsteivparent  of  Jove.   (Compare  HSek,  Gre- 
ta, vol.  1,  p.  117,  teqq.  —  Creuxtr,  SymhalA,  vtA.  3, 
p.  434,  wq.) — It.  A  daughter  of  Mehsseus,  kine  of 
Crete.   She  and  her  sister  MeHssa  had  charge  of  the 
infont  Jupiter,  and  fed  him  with  goat's  milk  and  honey. 
This  is  merely  a  later  version  of  the  early  fable  men- 
tioned under  Amalthea  I.    The  ehe-goat  and  bees  are 
now  two  females.   {Dioi.  Sic,  6,  70. — Compare  Bol- 
tiger,  Amalthma,  vol.  1.  p.  !!4.>---IIL  A  ^1  of  Cumc, 
called  also  HienphUo  and  DemopUIe.   She  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  who  brought  nine  boc^  of  proph- 
ecies to  Tarqoin,  king  of  Rome.    (Vid.  Sibylle.} 

AiultrEoh,  a  gymnasium,  or,  rather,  gymnasinra 
and  study  combined,  which  Atticus  had  arranged  in 
his  villa  m  Epiras.  It  was  replete  whh  all  that  could 
amuse  or  instruct,  end  here,  too,  were  placed  the  statues 
of  all  tbe  ifinstrioui  men  by  whom  the  glofr  of  the  Ro- 
nm  stM  bad  been  advanced  to  hs  ytoaia  rievation. 
just  as  Jujnter  had  been  nurtured  by  the  goat  Amal- 
thaa.  Hence  its  name  •Amsltbeum  ('A^a^^nov). 
{Cic,  Ep.  ad  AU.,  1,  19.  —  Compare  Entcati,  Clav. 
Cie.,  Ind.  Ormo-Lat.) — Cicero  appears  to  have  had  ' 
something  of  the  tind  in  his  villa  at  Arpi^um,  and 
which  he  calls  Ms  AmaltkoM,  in  the  ringnlsr  (fern.}. 
{Ef.adAU.,  3,  I.) 

AnliTus,  I.  a  eontinnatim  of  the  chain  of  Mount 
Taurus,  stretching  to  the  north  as  for  as  Melitene  and  ' 
tbe  El»)hrate8.   It  is  sKuate  at  the  eastern  extremity-  ' 
of  tbe  Mediterranean,  near  the  Gulf  of  Issns,  and  sep- 
arates Cilkria  from  Syria.   Tbe  defile  or  pass  in  these 
mountuns  was  called  Putns  Amanicui,  or  INIs;  Syr- 
i».   Its  valleys  and  leceases  were  inhabited  by  vviM  ' 
and  fierce  tribes,  who  lived  cbl^y  by  phindning  their 
neighbours,  though  they  boasted  of  their  freedom  un- 
tler  the  soDorona  name  of  Eleutbeto-Cilices,  or  Free 
CHIicians.   The  modem  name  of  tbe  chain  is,  accord-  i 
ing  to  Mannert,  Almaiag ;  but,  according  to  D*An- 
ville,  AULuiMn.   {Strdh.,  631.— Litecn,  6,  S84.--C>c.. 
£p.  ad  Au.,  8,  80.— Km.,  6,  S7.>— II.  A  deity  vcor- 
dnpped  in  Pttitnt  and  Ci^padoda,  and  abe  called  i 
Omanos  and  Anand^s.    (Compare  TjvHcir,  ad 
5(ni&.,  11,  p.  613,  ed.  CoMMi.— vol.  4,  p.  419.)    Bo-  i 
chart  tdentmes  h^  with  the  sun  (Geogr.  Saer.y  p.  « 
377),  and  otheia  with  the  PeiaiBii  Horn,  a  type  of  the  i 
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MM  taminsij.  (Craizer,  Svn^olik,  vol.  S,  p.  164.) 
Mount  Amaniu  thus  becomea  the  moontain  of  the  sun, 
nen  w  LetwDon  tfpma  in  the  Fboeiuciui  Cosmog- 
OBf  (if  fhnrhoiiMthfwi 

AnuIcq%  a  MB  of  CytuaaM,  king  of  Cypnus  who, 
baTiagfiUIen  and  biakm  a  vbm  of  perfiunet  which  be 
wu  cairyiox,  pined  away,  being  either  overpowered  by 
the  BtTODg  mfcuice,  or  etrucK  with  giiof  at  the  lou 
he  bad  ■aatauied.  The  gods,  oat  of  compweioo, 
dunged  him  into  the  am^aeus,  m  iwaabaiiBgoiain. 
Snfw  (ad  Virg^  Mn.,  U  69S)  give*  a  umewhrt  ^ 
femit  Moaont,  and  inakaB  Amaiacu*,  iwt  a  fon»  but  a^ 
attendant,  of  the  king's.  As  regards  the  plant  amara- 
cos  itaelC  and  its  i^ntity  with  the  au/t^x^  of  the 
Greeks,  consult  Fee,        4e  VirgiU,  p.  clxxzv. 

AHAmM,  a  natiiHi  of  Aua.  Ptotemy  (6*  13)  places 
limn  in  the  greater  Azmeoia,  on  the  boiden  m  Ue- 
£a;  SfwdMis^  Piiiy  (6, 17),aiidStrabo,inthemoant- 
sins  of  £lyinain»  in  f^ia.  Others  assign  Margians 
as  the  ooontiy  in  which  they  livfld.  It  is  possible 
Hut  there  were  saTeral  tribes  of  this  same  name 
t^nad  over  difiexent  countries,  or  periians  several  colo- 
am  of  tlus  people.  Touius  thmkfl  toat  all  robbers 
and  fii^ilijes  inns  biting  the  mountains  were  ciUled 
Amsrit  by  the  Penisns.  (Ymm.,  ad  Pomp.  Mel.^  h. 
S. — CoBpan  Pom.  3fe^  FrencA  trantl.,  vol.  1,  p. 
SOS.) 

AxABTLua,  the  name  of  a  female  in.  Virgil's  ec- 
logues. Smae  oommentators  have  supposed  that  the 
pMt  spoke  of  Rome  under  this  fictitious  appellation, 
but  thu  saifMflitiiHi  is  a  very  improbable  one.  (Con- 
snlt  ifcyacwt  Virg.^  Eeiag.,  1,  38,  towanis  th«  cou- 
dnnoa  of  the  noie.) 

AjuaTKnos,atoini  of  EubcsatMvmi  stadia  tsaok 
Eretna,  cdefanled  far  the  temide  and  wozship  of  I^uia 
Amaiynthia.  {Strai.,  448.— 86,  88.— PflitSM., 
1.  31.J 

AjtAsima,  a  small  river  of  Latimn,  crossing  the 
Pwif  ine  Marshes,  and  ialUoginto  the  Tynfaenian  Sea, 
amelM^T^rfi*.   (Vtry..  .£«.,  7, 686.) 

Ajuus  or  Amasu  ('A/ioasto,  Ute  latra  Gre^ 
'kfuuf'ttti,  a  of  PontUB,  on  the  river  Iris,  the  ori- 
gin of  which  ia  not  aacertained.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Mithradates  the  Great  and  of  Strabo  the  geogra- 
pher- At  a  later  period,  when  nnder  the  Roman  sway, 
tt  became  the  capital  of  Pontus  Galaticus  {Hieroeiet, 
JL  TOl),  aod  hoie  Ufm  its  coins  the  ti^e  of  Metropo- 
lis. Sbdbe  (S60)  jpvM  «•  a  particular  description  of 
Us  aatiin  c^.  »te  modem  AnosyoA  or  ^nusfw 
is  sapposal  !•  ooeiqiy  the  site  <^  the  anetent  Amasea. 
iHaMMtn,  6,  ft.  8,  p,  4fil,  Mff.) 

Asisia,  L  a  kina  of  E^^.  of  one  of  the  earlier 
dynasties.  He  renoered  tumself  odious  to  his  sul^ecta 
by  his  violaot  and  tyrannical  conduct,  and,  on  the  in- 
vaston  of  £gnit  by  Actisanes,  Ung  of  vEtbiopia,  the 
paater  part  of  the  inh^ntants  went  over  to  the  latter. 
Sach  is  Ike  aoeoont  given  W  IHodoree  Sieutos  (I,  60), 
whan  many  think  we  should  xead  AmSaia  for  Amaus. 
(Consult  Sierk.  and  Wetsehtg,  td  Diod.,  I.  c.)  Jus- 
tin Martyr  {i**rtau*.,  p.  10)  makes  him  to  have  been 
the  first  Pbaiaoh  of  the  18th  dynasty.  Enaebina 
(CAroe.)  asserts  thst  be'  was  the  same  king  daiiag 
whose  re^  Jacob  died.  Olcarios  Ced  PAtloa^r.,  Vit. 
AfoiL,  42)  — intmns  that  ha  wu  monaidi  of  Egypt 
in  the  tioM  of  the  Exodus-   All  is  uncertainty  respe^. 

hin^— II.  An  Egyptian,  who,  fitooi  having  been  a 
nmwvm  aoldiar,  became  king  of  Egypt.  He  succeed- 
ed m  gaining  the  Civoaz  of  king  A^wies,  and  was  de- 
sprtcheJ  by  that  monarch  to  quell  a  sedition  which 
■adhefcgn  out.  As  he  wss  endeavouring  to  dissuade 
those  who  hod  revolted  frma  the  step  tbey  had  taken, 
Me  of  ihem  came  behind  him  and  put  a  helmet  on  bis 
bead,  a^ittg  that  be  put  it  on  him  to  make  him  a  king. 

:  Ibnrevpon  pioolauned  king  by  the  insure 


MBts^  imanediately  marehed  against  and  defeated 
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deuce  and  energy.  Under  his  reign  Egyvt  enjoyed 
for  many  yean  uniutemipted  prosperihr.  To  prevent 
those  onenoes  which  an  idle  and  oveiflowinf  pi^Hila- 
tion  might  commit,  he  ordained  that  every  one  of  his 
subjects  should  yearly  give  an  account,  to  the  ruler  of 
the  nome  or  district  m  which  he  resided,  of  the  means 
of  subsistence  which  he  enjoyed,  and  Uie  manner  in 
which  he  lived.  He  showed  aup  an  enlightened  spirit 
in  the  petmission  which  he  granted  to  strangers,  and 
parriculailr  to  the  Greeks,  to  visit  Egypt ;  he  gave 
them  settlements  along  his  coasts,  and  permitted  them 
to  wect  temples  there  fox  the  perfortuance  of  their  na- 
tional worstup.  Soloq  was  one  of  those  who  visited 
Egypt  during  the  reign  of  this  prince.  Amasis  es- 
poused a  Grecian  female,  a  native  of  Gyrene  :  he  dis- 
played bis  attachmeid  to  the  Greeks  in  various  ways, 
and  contribiUed  liberal^,  not  only  to  the  rebuilding  of  ' 
the  temple  at  Delphi,  but  to  the  improvement  and  em- 
bellishment of  many  cities  and  temples  of  Greece.  In 
his  own  country  he  constructed  numerous  magnificent 
works,  in  the  massy  and  gigantic  style  so  peculiar  to 
Egypt.  He  subjected  also  the  iale  of  Cyprus,  and 
made  it  tributary  to  his  crown.  The  prosperity  of 
Amasia,  however,  was  disturbed,  at  last,  by  the  prep- 
arations which  CamWses,  king  of  Persia,  made  to  at- 
tack his  kingdom.  The  PenianuMmaich  had  demand- 
ed the  daumter  of  Amass  in  marriage ;  but  the  father, 
knowing  uat  Cambyaes  meant  to  make  her,  not  his 
wife,  but  his  concubine,  endeavoured  to  deceive  him 
by  sending  in  het  stead  the  dau^ter  of  Apries.  The 
female  herself  disclosed  the  imposition  to  Cambyaes, 
and  the  latter,  in  great  wrath,  resolved  to  march  against 
Egypt.  The  deMctiflu  of  Fbuwa,  mononw,  an  offi-' 
cer  among  the  Gredi  iiiTilinriesi  i^io  fled  to  Caat- 
l^sea  on  acooont  of  some  dissatisftction  with  Ama- 
ais,  proved  a  serious  injury  to  the  Egyptian  prince. 
The  Greek  infermed  Cambyses  how  he  mi^^t  paaa  the 
intervening  deserts,  and  gave  him  also  very  important 
information  respecting  the  kuudom  he  was  about  to , 
invade.  Amasia  esct^ied  Jnr  math  the  perils  which 
threatened  hb  country.  He  died  B.C.  6S5,  after  a 
reign  of  44  years,  and  the  whole  fiiry  of  the  storm  fell 
upon  hie  son  Psammeticus.  Cambyaes,  however,  de- 
termined not  to  be  disappointed  of  his  revenge,  caused 
the  body  of  the  deceased  monarch  to  be  taken  from 
the  royal  sepulchre  at  Saia ;  and,  after  having  practised 
various  indigniUea  upon  it,  commanded  it  to  be  burned, 
an  order  equally  revolting  to  the  reliaiooa  feelAgs  of 
both  the  Persiana  and  Egyptians.  The  story  of  Ama- 
us and  Folycrates  is  well  known  (aid.  Polycrates), 
though  the  reason  commouly  assigned  for  the  former's 
refiuuis  to  continue  the  alliance  ta  perhaps  leas  worthy 
of  credit  Uian  tlut  given  by  Diodorus  Stcnlus,  1,  16. 
(HerodoL,  2,  163,  aeqq.~^ld.,  3,  1,  nqa-)  Atheneus 
(15;  26. — vol.  fi,  p.  479,  ed  Sekueigk.)  infiwms  us, 
tlut  Amasia  first  insinuated  himself  into  the  good 
giaoes  of  Apries  by  a  cbaplet  of  flowers  which  he  pre- 
sented to  him  on  bis  biruiday.  The  king,  enchanted 
with  the  beauty  of  the  chaplet,  invited  him  to  a  feast, 
which  he  gave  on  that  occasion,  and  received  him 
amoi^  the  number  of  his  Mends. 

AnAeTBis,  I.  a  dan^iter  of  the  brother  of  Darius 
Codomsnmu  Alwiauer  intended  ^ving  her  in  mar- 
rige  to  Cratems,  but,  in  the  confiiuon  and  political 
conges  which  fbllowed  the  death  of  the  conqueror, 
the  plan,  of  course,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  she  became 
the  wife  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus. 
{Xemnmt,  c.  6.)  Dionysius,  at  his  deaUi,  left  her  aa 
the  guardian  of  his  children,  on  account  of  the  in- 
fluence she  enjoyed  among  the  Macedonians.  She 
was  subsequently  married  to  Lysimachus,  and,  thoueh 
smne  time  aflec  separated  from  turn  reaoim  of  the 
political  movements  of  the  day,  eoirtmued  to  enjoy 
ltij[h  consideration  and  respect.  She  founded  a  city  at 
this  period,  and  called  it  after  her  name.  She  was  mur- 
dered by  her  own  suu,  who  were  puni^ed^l^  Lynma 
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ehoR  fer  th«  aiUHtoial  deed^-^.  A  dto  on  the  cout 
of  PajphUconia,  near  the  mouth  of  die  PartheDUH.  It 
WM  founded  b;  Amastria,  the  niece  of  Dsriae  Cod»- 
mumne,  and  wife  of  Dionyaiiu,  tynnt  of  Horaelea, 
who  gave  her  name  to  the  new  lettlemsiit.  The  eei^ 
lier  town  bf  Sesamua,  mentioned  1^  Homer  (£.,  S, 
853),  MTved  for  ita  citadel.  It  ia  pruaed  aa  a  beauti- 
flil  city  by  both  the  yoai^ar  PUnjr  10,  99)  and 
the  Itter  ecelenastieal  writem.  (Cmuipam  Niut* 
Paph.  Or.,  in  S.  Hymcint.,  17.)  Amaatris,  li^  ffisofw, 
waa  built  on  a  amall  peninaula,  and  had,  in  conae- 
qaenee,  a  doable  harbour.  {Strabe,  644.)  The  mod- 
em name  is  Amattra.    {Memnert,  6,  pt.  3,  p.  36.) 

AhaTa,  the  wt&  of  King  Lstinoa,  and  mother  of  , 
Lavtnia.  She  hung  heraetf  in  deapair,  on  finding  that 
she  could  not  prevent  the  marriwe  of  her  daughter 
with  JEoM.   (Ftrr-.  .fin.,  IS,  CM.) 

AHAiHOfl  (gen.  wifif},  a  ea^  on  the  aoodiani  aide 
of  the  iaiand  of  Cyprua,  and  pf  ^rest  antiquity.  Ado- 
nia  was  worahippnl  here  aa  well  aa  Venua.  Scylax 
affirms  that  the  Anisthuaiana  were  antoohtbonoua  ( Per- 
ipl.,  p.  41) ;  and  it  appeara  from  HesyehiaB  that  they  ' 
bad  a  peculiar  dialect  («.  «.  'EtOAo/,  Kv6aMa,  UiL  \ 
XtKo).  Amatfaua  waa  celebrated  aa-  a  frvourite  re^ 
dence  of  Veona.  (.£».,  6l.—0attiU.,  Bp.,  86.) 
The  goddeaa,  aa  «t  audior  who  wrote  a  history  of 
Amauiua,  and  ia  quoted  by  Heaychiua  (s.  «.  'A^wdc- 
rof),  reported,  waa  repieaented  with  a  beard.  Ama- 
thus  was  the  see  of  a  Christian  biah<^  under  the  By- 
zantine empenmL  (Hierod.,  p.  70(.)  ita  luina  are 
to  be  seen  near  the  little  town  of  Lmmtam  or  Lim- 
metol,  aouMwhat  to  the  north  of  Cape  Oatto.  (Cm- 
mer't  Ami  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  877,  »e^.) 

Ahazoitbs,  a  name  given  by  the  anoieut  writers  to 
certain  female  warriora,  and  derived,  aeeording  to  the 
popular  opinion,  from  a,  prn.,  and  fui^of,  "  «  ftnalt 
breast,^'  becauae  it  waa  believMl  that  they  burned  off 
the  right  breast  in  order  to  handle  the  bow  more  con- 
veniently. The  men  among  them  were  held  in  an  in- 
ferior, and,  aa  it  were,  aervj^  eoadition,  attending  to  all 
the  emph^ments  wUeh  oeeopr  the  time  and  care  of 
females  in  other  nations,  wUle  the  Amaxons  diem- 
eelves  took  charge  of  all  thinga  relating  to  government 
and  warfare.  (Diod.  8ie.,  ft,  U.~Id.,  3,  63.)  The 
Greek  writers  apeak  of  African  and  Anatie  Amaions. 
{Diod.  Sie.,  I.  e.)  Hie  Amoiona  of  Afries  vrere  the 
more  ancient,  aid  wwe  alao  the  man  lenuritaUe  f&t 
the  nnfaibar  and  aplendoiu  of  th«r  warlike  achieve* 
menta.  Thqr^weK  in  the  weatem  regions  of  Africa, 
occnnying  an  island  in  r  lake  called  Tritonis,  and 
which  was  near  the  main  ocean.  Diodorua  deecribee 
this  island  as  beautiful  and  productive,  and  names  it 
Hesperia.  Under  the  guidanee  of  a  vrarfike  queen, 
whom  he  calls  Myrina,  they  conqoofcd  the  people  of 
Atlontia,  thdr  neicbboura,  truveraed  a  large  pomon  of 
Africa,  eetaUiabea  friendly  relations  with  Honta,  son 
of  laia,  then  on  the  throne  of  Esypt,  anbdued  Arri^ 
Syria,  variouB  parts  of  Asia  Mmor,  and  penetrated  j 
even  into  Thrace.  After  this  long  career  of  conquest 
they  returned  to  Aftica,  and  were  annihilated  by  Her- 
culea.  At  thia  aame  time,  too,  the  Lake  Tritonia  dla- 
appaued  as  aoch,  and  became  part  of  the  oeean,  the 
intervening  land  having  been  swallowed  up.  (Dioi. 
Su.,  3,  M.>->Tbe  Amaaons  of  Asia  are  deacribed  by 
the  aame  writer  (3,  46)  aa  having  dwelt  originally  on  . 
the  banks  of  die  ThennodoH'  in  Poittus,  and  with  thia 
statement  the  ancient  poets  s3A  agree.  Herodotus 
also  (9,  37)  plaeea  the  Amazons  on  this  same  river,  | 
and  he  affirms  that  it  waa  from  thenoe  they  advanced 
into  Greece  and  invaded  Attiea.  Ho  likewiae  speaks  , 
of  an  expedition  nndert^en  by  the  GnelEa  against . 
tbeae  wanike  females,  in  whidt  the  latter  were  defeat-  ! 
ed  near  the  Tbermodon  and  ted  awn  captive.  A  part 
of  them,  however,  escaped  to  Scythk,  and  became  the 
mothers  of  the  Souromat*  (4,  1 10).  The  aame  his- 
torian adds,  that  the  Seytbiuj  tanu»  whioh  aoawered , 
ISO 


to  the  Greek  word  'Aft^tM,  waa  OiarpaU,  or'"ntaii. 
slayer."  We  have  here  what  are  somerimes  called  the 
Sa/Umn  Auaiona,  making,  in  feet,  a  third  claas. — Di- 
odoroa  givea  an  account  ot  the  viotwies  of  the  Asiatic 
Amasona,  aa  he  had  done  in  the  case  oi  the  African. 
He  makes  them  to  have  conquered  a  latge  portion  of 
Aaia,ext«odmg  their  vietmriooearaiafinm  toe  regiona 
beyoiid  the  Tanaia  (or  Ulau)  aa  fer.aa  Syria  (3,  46). 
Other  aeoounts  of  their  invaaion  of  Attica,  in  or- 
der to  Moovwr  Aeir  queen  Antiope,  who  hod  be^  cap> 
ried  by  Theaeoa  (Piul.,  Vu,  Tha.,  c.  36,  mtqq.); 
of  their  previous  wara  with  Hercules ;  and  still  more 
anciently  of  their  ooDtest  with  Bacchus.  {Patmn., 
1,  \b.—Id.,  7,  3.— P/ul.,  Qwat.  Gr.,  p.  &A\.—Juatin, 
3, 4. )  Ihey  are  also  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  speaks 
of  their  wars  with  the  kings  of  Pbiygia  {11,  3,  184). 

and  of  their  defeat  by  BeHav^ben  (A.,  S,  IM>-  They 
am  aoid  abo  to  have  been  aoMig  lb*  aUiM  of  the  T^ 
jona  in  the  war  with  the  Gfoeka,  and  their  queen  Pen- 
thesilea  was  slain  by  Achillea.  {Hygin.,  Fab.,  1 12. — 
Dia.  Crit.,  4,  3,  8.  —  Txetx.  ad  Lyeopkrm,  999.  — 
Diod.  Sic.,  2, 46.)  They  make  their  appearance  again, 
in  a  later  age,  in  the  hiatory  of  Alexander'e  ezpewtion 
into  Aaia,  and  their  queen  llmleatiia  is  aiid  to  have 
paid  a  vint  to  the  vietorioua  moBaich,  hovhig  come 
for  tbat'purpooe  from  the  vioinity  of  Hyioanw;  but 
Quintne  Ourtius,  who  gives  us  this  information,  deal*, 
aa  usual,  in  the  marvelToua,  and  with  hia  wonted  igno- 
rance of  geognptfy,  places  the  plains  of  Tbemiscyra, 
and  the  nver  iliermodon  which  waters  them,  contign- 
oua  to  the  eonntiT  of  the  Hynnniana.  {Q.  Curt.,  0, 6, 
36. — Compare  fVanwim,  ed  lee.) — The  Amosona  ore 
deacribed  aa  armed  with  bow  and  arrows,  and  as  having 
alao  battle-axes  and  crescent  shields  ("  peltte  hnta/tf. 
— Virg.,  Mn.,  1,  490).  Some  writera,  differing  from 
Diodorua,  aa  cited  above,  make  the  Amaoona  to  have 
had  no  males  among  ihcm,  but  to  have  merely  visited, 
at  stated  times,  the  neighbouring  communities,  for  the 
pnijwse  of  a  temporary  union  and  the  obtaining  of  off- 
nnng.  They  feither  atate,  that  the  female  children 
thua  Dom  to  them  were  carefully  reared,  after  having 
the  right  breast  seared  with  a  red-hot  iron,  but  that  aU 
the  male  onea  were  destroyed  immediately  after  birth. 
Diodorua,  however,  infonns  ua,  in  speaking  of  the 
Auatie  Amatons,  that  they  merely  mutilated  (imf- 
poiv)  the  lega  and  orms  of  the  male  children,  in  order 
to  imdar  thrag  unfit  for  war.  Abotd  the  trantment  of 
Ae  male  ofiimring  ammg  the  African  Amaiona  he  ia 
altogether  sifent. — Thua  mndi  tar  the  Anaxona,  aa 
they  havebaendeoGiibedor  referred  to  by  the  ancient 
writera.  Varioua  exjrfonationa,  as  may  well  be  bui>- 
poaed,  have  been  given  of  thia  cutioua  iegend.  Some 
see  in  it  an  old  tradition,  founded,  in  a  meaaure,  on 
Inatmical  truth,  of  a  oonununity  of  mmn,  who  a&i 
tnally  formed  thenarivea  into  a  regular  atate,  after 
getting  rid  of,  or  aabjugating  tlietr  hasbondo.  Thia  ia 
too  impnAable  to  need  any  serious  refutation.  R.  P. 
Knight  thinks  that  "the  feble"oftfae  AmBxona(for  ao 
he  terms  it)  "  arose  from  some  symbolical  compoeitiMi 
of  an  ondregynona  riiaracter,  and  which  aonght  to  ex* 
preaa  tlw  blen^ag  of  the  two  aexea  into  one  oha]^ ; 
the  full,  pronrinont  Sana  c{  the  femafe  baeaat  baiog 
given  OTi  one  aide,  and  the  flat  form  «f  the  mala  on 
ik»  other."  (jRfwfry  iiUe  the  SymboL  Lang.,  dec.,  ^ 
60. — CUu:  Jomm.,  vol.  Z3,  p.  S88.)  Creuaer  agreea 
with  Knight  in  making  the  legend  a  aelisioua  one,  but 
he  aeea  in  the  atory  of  the  Amaaons  evidmt  tiaoea  of 
some  aecounte  that  muat  have  reached  the  eariy  Greeks, 
respectinr  a  female  prieethood  of  a  warlike  cboiacter, 
connaeted  with  tlie  weirahip  af  the  gxeat  powem  <^  n»- 
tore,  and  on  whom,  as  a  part  of  tiMwoBohip,  either  a 
periodical  or  perpetual  continence  waa  enjoined.  Th* 
chan^  of  vestmenta  and  of  diarocteia,  eo  common 
in  thw  aame  dasa  of  Anatie  taHgiona,  was  indicated, 
acconSng  to  tliis  aame  wrUer,  by  the  removal  of  one 
of  the  breaata.   The  ■Amaiona,  therefore,  accoriiag 
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to  this  explanation,  will  be  a  band  of  warlike  prieat- 
■KM  or  Hwiodala,  who,  in  mnoiueing  maternity,  and 
B  ^*™C  thanseffM  ap  to  naitial  exnciaea,  aovght 
la  ntala  A*  ptieJicM  atarility  of  the  great  powen 
of  ligbtfAe  Mm  and  moon,  and  tlie  comms  n  which 
ibeae  were  bam  time  to  time  engaged,  againat  the 
ctooniy  e— tpea  of  a^tt  and  winter.  ( Creacer,  Sifm- 
iaiit,  war  GmiguMMtf  toL  9,  p.  90,  ecf^  )  That  the 
legenaef  the  Amaaona  mate  ea  a  retigwoa  baata,  we 
m&tf  mimlL,  bsl  that  a^  Amaaona  ever  eziated, 
eren  ee  warifte  piieeteaaea,  wa  do  not  at  all  beHerc. 
^le  6m  aaane  of  encw  reepeedng  them  ia  the  etj- 
moleajr  eentBonly  aangned  lo  tbe  naae.  To  derive 
tbia  mn  the  negative  a  and  fuiCoc,  uid  to  m^e 
it  indicate  the  loaa  of  one  of  Uib  breaata,  ia,  we  tbink, 
ikegathar  uiwujoiia.  If  a  Qreek  derivatirtt  ia  to  be 
ae^fsed  te  the  tan  it  ia  lar  more  cx»rrect  to 

dedoee  Oe  wvad  fiom  the  mIeKeiM  a,  and  fai(of,  and 
to  icgaed  it  as  deaetiiM,  BOt  the  abeenca  of  one  bteeat, 
hat  the  piwapee       mmf.     The  name  'Afui^tiv 
{Amasm)  then  beoomea  equivalent  ia  the  Greek 
Uaka/KtOTos  {Ppiwrnawtut)  and  the  Latin  MuUiimain- 
M!*,  both  of  wfaioi  ^itheCa  aie  applied  bj  the  ancient 
BTtholapiU  to  tha  f^heaian  Diana,  with  her  nnmei^ 
oiu  breaata,  as  VffUymg  die  great  aaetber  and  Rmaa 
of  all  ereated  bemga.    it  ti  euiioiu  to  eonnect  with 
tUs  the  wetMcMm  tndition,  that  the  Anaaona  Atund- 
cd  the  cii^  of  Epheaao,  atkd  at  a  remote  period  aacii* 
ficed  to  the  goAleee  Uieee.     (CaHat.,  H.  in  Dion., 
33^.  — Oon^.  Peneg^  898.)     Bnt  bow  doea  the 
%-iew  which  «a  have  joet  taken  of  the  ernNMonB  nature 
of  the  eommon  atymologj,  in  the  caae  of  the  name 
^■usMi,  hiniifiie  wilh  the  lemaiiie  ofaneiem  acatp- 
turel   In  the  moat  aatiafiMstory  meonBr.   No  nonu- 
meot^aatiqnil^  wpreaente  the  Aniaiom  with  a  nn>- 
tilated  boeooi,  bat,  wherever  thmr  ^po—  ua  given, 
ther  have  both  heaite  fnlfy  and  puinly  dcvewped. 
Tboa,  for  axamnle,  the  Anuzone  on  the  Pbigaleian 
fiieae  bay  both  bieaete  entire,  <Hie  being  generally  n- 
poaad,  whfle  the  other  ia  eoaeealed  \y  drapery,  but 
rtiU  ia  the  ktter  the  Teoadaeie  of  fimn  la  very  percept- 
ible.  Beth  biweate  appear  aleo  in  the  fine  figure  of 
the  AmaaoB  betoagiDg  to  the  X^nedowne  colteetion ; 
and  BO  agam  in  the  baMO-reUevo  described  by  Winckd- 
Bxon  in  hia  Momaunti  huiiti.    The  aathoritiea,  in- 
deed, en  thia  head-  are  altogether  incoatrovartible. 
( Wtmekdmmm,  Geteh.  ier  Kmut  4a  AiUrtittwu,  voL 
X.     m.-^U.,  Mm.  Ined.,  pt.  3,  c.  18,  p.  184.— 
MuiUr,  Ank^logit  der  Kutut,  p.  630.  ~  Elgin  tmd 
Piugtkin  UariUa^  vol.  3,  p.  179.— /feyn«,  U  ApU- 
loi^  %  a,  9.)   The  fiiat  Greek  writer  that  made  men- 
tion of  jem^ea  who  rMuaved  their  right  breaat  wae 
Hq^wcralae  (IZept  i£puv,  k.  t.  X.,  4  43).  Hia  lemarka, 
howevei,  wene  meant  to  apply  nterdy  to  the  femaiee 
eftbe  fSeniiiali,  a  Scythian  tribo;  bat  anbeeqoent 
writers  made  theaa  axtaDd  to  the  Uded  .race  oC  the 
^wetwe    fc  appeals  to  ue,  then,  from  a  earefol  ex- 
aminniow  of  Oeeubject,  that  the  term  Xawsea  origi- 
oally  indicated  neither  a  wailike  female,  nor  a  race  of 
Rieb  femnlee,  bat  was  mmkf  an  efntbet  applied  to  tiie 
Fph>wian  Diana,  the  gre^  parent  and  aeniee  of  nuv- 
In*,  aad  vees  intended  to  expvaee  the  mert  striking 
efher  iOdbMee.   Ihe  eietofiee  and  eooqaesle  of  the 
Amaaaaiu  mee  are  nothing  more,  then,  tW  mAwan- 
live  aflyainn  to  the  ^vead  of  her  worship  over  a  wt$fi 
ponion  of  the  ^Ww*  and  the  oonteate  with  Baechae^ 
Herenie*,  nnd  Tlteaeoa  lefcr  in  reality  to  the  atniggiee 
of  thia  Bvoeehip  trith  other  rival  syatana  of  fiiitb,  ibr 
Berrhne.  Ilewulee,  and-Thaeena  are  nothina;  mote 
thas  nvthie  tjrpM  of  thmadifleiMit  fbnne  of  betto£ 
Heaeewe  eea        the  eooffiet  of  the  Amaaona  irith 
Thaeena,  who  wee  netUag  more  than  the  Bymb<ri 
ibe.eehhIiahaMBt  of  tlw  Ionic  woreUp,  tweame  a  moat 
■ppeapeiato  omameot  fin  the  fiieie  of  the  ParUtenMi, 
the  tcm^of  th»graataa^anal  goddeaa  Minerva.  It 
,  BB  fret,  a  MinMtion  of  the  downiaU  of  a  rival  ij»> 


tem  of  bciief,-^B«fbn  we  conclude,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  examine  more  closely  into  the  etymolo|^  of 
the  term  Amaamt.  We  have  Ume  re^idM  the 
word  as  of  Oteoian  «rigin.  "What  i(  after  all,  it  be 
of  Oriental  birth,  and  have  referenee  to  the  far-fiuned 
An  of  Oriental  and  Scandinavian  mythologv?  Sal- 
veito  sees  in  them  a  dasa  of  female  divinities,  the 
qwuees  of  the  A»i,  and  he  traces  the  first  part  of  the 
name  to  the  Peblvi  am,  denoting  "  a  mother,"  or  "  a 
fomale"  geaeraUy.  {Et»ai  eur  wt  Abmt,  tec.,  vol  S, 
p.  178.)  Bitter  idao  deteeto  in  the  name  an  alhinon 
to  the  An  {YorkaUt,  p.  46S,  aeqq.) ;  and,  in  connex- 
ion ivith  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  may  state  that 
the  name  of  Aaia,  (the  land  of  the  Ani  was  first  given 
to  a  email  district  near  the  Cayster,  and  in  the  veiy  vi- 
cinity of  E^MBUB,  the  city  which  the  Amazims  bad 
founded.  Ephesus,  moreover,  fint  bore,  U  b  said,  the 
name  of  Stmima,  an  a^wllation  afterward  bestowed 
on  Ute  ci^  of  Smyrna,  which  waa  founded  by  an  Ephe- 
nan  colony.  Ttua  torm  Smyrna  is  said  to  have  been' 
origin^Uy  the  name  of  an  Amazonian  leader.  Would 
it  M  too  bnoiiul  to  deduce  it  from  AaorMyrma,  and 
thus  blend  together  the  name  of  the  African  Amaxon 
Myrina.vrith  the  aacred  ^vpellation  of  the  Asil 

AKiioNins,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Pyrrhieue,  in  La- 
eonia,  from  the  pcoteetiea  he  ie  add  to  have  afi^ded 
to  the  inhabitatito  when  attacked  by  the  Amaxone. 
(PouMUt..  8,  S5.) 

AHBAaai,  a  people  of  Gidlia  Celtica,  situate  be- 
tween tha  v£dui  aiH  Allobrogea,  along  either  bank  of 
the  Arar  or  Saoiu,  Following  D'Anville's  authority, 
We  would  place  them  in  the  i»eeent  DewttaeiU  de 
PAm.  Livy  emuaeratas  thnn  among  the  Gallic  tribee 
that  oweeea  the  A^  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Pria- 
eua.    (Lts..  6,  84.— CtH*.,  B.  G.,  1,11,  et  14.) 

AMBASTjtLu,  Baered  ritea  in  bimour  of  Ceres,  pre- 
vious to  the  eommencement  of  raa{Mag,  which  were 
called  aaera  ambarvaita,  because  the  victim  was 
carried  around  lb«  fields  (ana  aaUnebat. — Vtd.  Ar- 
vales). 

AhbiZki,  a  ipwfle  of  Gallia  Belgica,  whose  capital 
waa  Samarobnva,  afterward  called  Ambiani  or  Amtn- 
anum.  now  AtHtent.  Their  territory  coneqMmds  to 
what  is  now  the  Department  it  la  Somnu.  (Cat.,  B. 
a.,  3,  7,75.) 

AiiauTtHDS  Vioira,  a  nllage  of  Gennany,  where 
the  Empeior  Caligula  waa  hma.  It  was  situate  tw 
tween  Confiuentes  and  Baodobriga,  and  ia  supposed 
by  some  to  be  now  Capelie,  on  tne  Rhine,  by  others, 
KomgthM.  Mannert,  without  fixing  the  modem  site, 
thinks  it  lay  on  the  MottUe.  (Gwgr.,  S,  p.  210. — 
SuetmL,  Vu.  Cahg.,  8.) 

AnsielTus,  a  king  of  the  Celts,  in  the  time  of 
Tarqoiniua  Prieeea.  Aceording  to  the  account  given 
by  Livy  (6,  34),  he  aent  hia  two  nephews,  Sigovesus 
and  Belloveeos,  ia  quest  of  new  settlements,  wkh  the 
view  ofdiminishing'tbe  overflowing  nnmbere  at  home. 
The  two  cbieflaina  drew  lota  respecting  their  course,' 
and  Sigoveaua  obtained  the  route  that  led  towards  the 
Hercynian  forest,  BeUovesus  the  road  to  Italy.  '  What 
is  here  stated,  however,  appears  to  be  a  mere  &ble, 
owing  ita  origin  to  the  simultaneous  emigraUona  of 
two  nordoa  «  Gallic  warriors.  (Compen  3%terry, 
HttUin  in  Gmulnt,  vol.  1,  p.  39.) 

AaHoBix,  8  king  of  one  naif  of  the  Eburonea  in 
Qanl,  Oativdous  being  kbg  of  the  other  half  He 
was  an  invetorato  foe  to  the  Romans,  and  after  in-  ■ 
flicting  several  serious  losses  upon,  narrowly  escaped 
thepnrsaito^  Ocsar's  men,  on  being  defeated  by  nut 
eooMiBnder.   (Cm.,  A      ft.  Si,  c(  S6.-^..  B.  90.) 

Ahhvabmi  and  AhbivabBti  (for  wa  hare,  in  the 
Onak  PanfAiBse  (rfCssar.b.  7,  c.  7S,  'AaitSaptntp, 
and  at  c.  90,  'Kfdt6apiiTav),  a  Gallic  tnbe,  ranked 
amonc  the  clients  of  the  .£dni,  whence  Glaieanue 
and  Ciaoeonius  suspect  them  to  be  the  same  with 
tbaAmbani.  Ahnoet  alt  Uie  MSB.  of  Cesar  call  Otern 
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Ambbtareti.  Th»  andtnt  gsogiqihical  writen  aze 
lilent  re«peeUng  them. 

AmutaiTti,  »  trUw  of  Gallic  Belnca,  a  •hozt  dis- 
Unee  beyond  tbe  Mow  or  itfewc.  (C«a.,  A      4, 9.) 

AmbsacIa,  •  ealofanaad  oity  of  £|ani«,  tlw  capital 
of  the  cooutrj,  end  Uw  royal  imiaaatx  a£  Pytdnu 
■nd  hU  deeoenuMito.  itwasaitait*«uthehank>of 
the  Aiacthna  or  AieUuMi,  ft  diort  dietaiiee  from  the 
wateie  of  the  Ambmaan  Gul£   The  founden  of  the 

Elace  were  aaid  to  have  been  a  oolooy  of  CoriothiaxM, 
eaded  by  Tolgiu  or  Toigiu,  650  B.C.,  who  waa 
either  the  brother  or  the  aon  of  Cypselua,  chief  of 
Corinth.  (£/r«k^  S20.  — Ssymii.,  Ci.,  v.  453.)  It 
eariy  acquired  eono  nuritiiiie  e^brity,  by  naaou  of 
Ue  advaotageooi  pontion,  and  waa  a  powerfiil  and  in- 
dependent city  towafdi  the  coDUOfincamflut  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  in  which  it  eepoiued  the  cauae  of  Co- 
rinth aiul  Sparta.  At  a  later  period  we  find  it«  in- 
dependence threatened  by  Philip,  who  lemna  to  have 
entertained  the  (Hrojeet  of  annexing  it  to  the  domininne 
of  hie  brother-in-law,  Alexander,  king  of  the  Mohw- 
aiana.  (i>emof(A.,  PiU.,  3,85.)  Whstber  it  aotually 
fell  into  the  poaaeaaion  of  that  monarch  ia  unoartain, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  ita  having  been  in  the 
oceapatioa  of  Philip,  since  Diodorui  Sieuhu  (17.  3) 
aoaerta  that  the  Ambnciota,  oa  the  acoeaaion  of  ALax- 
and«r  the  Great  to  the  throne,  ejected  the  Macedonian 
sarrison  etationed  in  tfaeiz  city.  Ambracia,  however, 
mA  not  long  enj<qr  the  freedom  which  it  thua  regained, 
for,  having  fidlea  into  the  haodi  of  I^rnhua,  we  are 
told  that  it  waa  aeleeted  by  that  prince  aa  hie  luual 
place  of  zeaidenea.  (Siraio,  ai6.~Ln.,  SB,  8.) 
Ovid  (Am,  v.  306)  aeema  to  in^tly  that  he  waa  inter- 
red there.  Many  yeara  aflar,  being  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  i£toIiaDa,  who  wen  at  that  time  involved 
in  boatilitiea  with  tlia  Roawnft  thia  dty  aaatained  a 
siege  against  the  latter  almoat  nnequaiied  in  the  an- 
nala  of  ancient  warfare  for  the  gaJlantQr  and  petaave- 
rance  diaplayed  in  defence  of  Uie  {riace.  {Paiyi.,  Frag., 
22,  13.)  Ambracia,  at  laat,  opened  ita  gates  to  toe 
foe,  on  a  truce  being  concluded,  and  waa  atripped  by 
the  Roman  cmaul,  M.  FuWius  NoUlior,  of  ^  the 
ftatuea  andjuoturM  with  which  it  had  beisn  so  xicUy 
adnned  by  Fynhna.  From  thia  time  Ambrada  began 
to  rink  into  a  »tata  of  inaignificancc,  and  Auguatua, 
by  tranifening  ita  inbabitanta  to  Nioopdia,  completed 
ita  deaoliOion.  (Strabo,  325.-— Pouma.,  5,  S3.>  la 
regard  to  the  topogra|>hy  of  thia  ancient  city,  moat 
travellera  and  antiquaries  are  of  opinion,  that  it  muat 
have  Btood  near  tba  town  of  Arta,  wluch  now  givea 
ita  name  to  the  gulf.  (CVomar'a  AnaaU  Qreeu,  voL 
1,  p.  145,  itqq.) 

AMBKAoioa  SiNoa,  a  giUf  of  the  loman  Sea  be- 
tween Eptnts  and  Acamania.  Scylax  (Pgripl.,  p.  13) 
calls  it  the  Ba^  of  Anactorium,  and  obaervea  that  the 
distance  from  Ua  mouth  to  the  &ithest  extremity  waa 
one  hundred  and  twen^  atadia,  while  the  entrance  waa 
acarcely  four  atadia  broad.  Strabo  (325)  makes  the 
whole  orcuit  three  hundred  stadia.  {Cramtr'aAndeitt 
Greeet,v<A.  l,p.  163.) 

AiiBRSHBa,  a  Gallic  horde,  who  invaded  the  Roman 
terhtoiiea  along  with  the  Teutonea  -and  Cimbri,  and 
were  defeated  with  ^reat  alaugbter  by  Maiiua.  The 
name  is  thought  to  mean,  "  dwellen  on  the  Rhone" 
(Amb-ronea).  So  Aubidisvii,  "dwellers  on  the 
Draave;"  Sigambii  "dwalleEs  on  the  Siegt'VduL 
.  (Compare  PfiaiVt  Quek.  irr  Ttutadm,  1,  p. 
36.) 

AiwBOwfAf  the  celestial  find  an  which  the  goda 
were  suppoaed  to  aubeiat,  and  to  which,  doog  with 
nectar,  they  were  believed  to  qwk  .their  immortality. 
The  name  is  derived  from  4uiA0oror>  *' inunoital." 
(Compare  Hq/ne,  £zewr*.  B,  «d  1.— Jrf.,  Ot$.  «d 
ifom.,  R,  1,  190.)  Them  is  a  atcUng  reswblanoe 
hetween  the  Grecian  and  Hindoo  nntbolon  in  this 
ipspecl.  The  AmriU,  or  water    liw^  recaUa  isaine- 


diatdy  to  mind  the  Ambrosia  of  Olympus.  (Compare 
Hen.,  Od.,  1,  359,  where  ambrosia  and  nectar  appear 
ito  be  used  aa  synonyBtous  teima. — Jianie,  Exaura. 
9,  mi  Jl.f  If  and  consult  ths  remarks  of  ftullniinu  in 
Us  Lealagtu,  a.  v.  'k/itpaaiof,  dte.) 

AjBM^uSt  buibap  of  MUan  im  thm  fbarlh  eeatmy, 
and  one  of  the  latest  and  west  diatrnguiafasd  of  what 
an  denominated  the  Fathers  of  the  Curiatisn  Church. 
He  was  bom  at  Ardate  lAriea),  then  the  metropolis 
of  Gallia  NaibtniMiisis,  according  to  Mine  authorities^ 
A.D.  833,  aecording  to  othaia,  840.  His  father  was 
the  eaqteror's  lisutmant  in  thid  district,  and,  aficr  his 
death,  Ambroee,  who  waa  the  yonngeet  o^*  three  ehik 
dien,  retnniad  with  the  widow  and  fiunily  to  Rome. 
Here,  nnder  the  instHctions  of  his  momer  and  his 
sister  MaKelhna,  who  had  sowed  vi^ini^,  he  leoetved 
a  highly  religious  education,  and  that  bias  in  fivour  of 
Cauohc  orthodoxy  by  whidi  he  was  aabaequentiy  so 
much  distinguished.  Havwg  studied  Uw,  he  pleaded 
causes  in  the  court  of  the  prstorian  pntet,  and  waa 
in  due  tiDtf  ^ipainted  prooonanl  of  liguria.  He 
thereupon  took  up  Ins  reudsdncs  alt  U^an,  where  a 
circumstance  occurred  which  produced  a  sudden  change 
in  his  fortunes,  and  tranafbimed  him  from  a  civil  gov- 
smor  into  a  biahni.  Auxentins,  btdiop  of  Milan,  the 
Arian  laadev  in  Uie  west,  died,  and  left  that  see  va- 
cant, when  a  warm  contest  for  the  succession  ensued 
between  the  Arians  and  Catholics.  In  the  t^st  of  a 
tumakuona  dispvte,  Ambnee  uooaMd  in  the  midst 
of  the  asseobly,  and  oxhmtod  them  to  conduct  the 
dsotifm  paeosaWy.  At  the  eonehiaiaa  of  his  address, 
a  child  in  the  crowd  exclaimed,  "  Ambroee  is  bishop  !" 
.  and,  whether  aocidentaUy  or  by  management,  the  re- 
ault  throwa  a  curiena  light  npon  the  nature  of  the 
timea ;  for  the  sofisrstitious  multitude,  ngwding  the 
exdamation  aa  a  piondenlial  and  miiacukwe  suggea- 
tion,  by  genoal  aoolamation  dedand  Ajnbrooe  to  be 
atected.  Aftes  varions  sttempts  to  deeUne  the  cjmo- 
copd  oBee,  Ambrose  at  length  entered  npm  Aa  di»-' 
charge  of  ita  duties,  and  tendered  himadf  conspicuous 
by  his  decided  and  unraaitting  oppodtion  to  the  tenets 
of  Arianism.  To  his  sedoos  cftdeavonra  also  was 
owing  ths  faUim  of  ths  attennt  made  fay  the  remains 
of  a  pawn  party  to  n-«ataUiM  ths  woruiip  of  pagan- 
imn.  The  stnngth  and  ability  (^Ambrose  vrere  such, 
that,  althooi^onpaedtohim  on  ecdeaiaatical  points. 
VafentiniaB  and  ais  mother  respected  his  talents,  and 
ia  moments  of  political  exigency,  required  his  asnst- 
anoe.  'The  most  conq^ieuoas  aoteai  the  part  of  Am- 
broae  was  his  traatancait  of  Theodoaina  for  the  mas- 
aacn  at  Thessdonicsi  The  eaiperor  was  consigned 
to  a  letinmestf  of  flight  moaUu,  uid  not  absohfed  even 
thaa  until  be  bad  dgnsd  an  edict,  whiehordauMd  that 
an  intervd  of  thirty  days  aheald  pass  before  any  sen- 
tence of  dsath,  or  even  of  caafiacatien,  should  be 
executed.  After  hanng  paid  the  fhnerd  honours  to 
Theodosius,  vrho  died  soon  aftes  ohtaiuHig  peaceable 
possesion  of  the  entire  Roman  empire,  the  bishra 
departed  from  this  worid  vrath  a  compQeure  worthy  of 
his  firm  ehHadsr,  in  the  year  M7.  Ttiaoddenl  that 
Ambioso  was  one  of  these  umi  of  giaat  energy  of 
mind  and  tsmpsnawat,  who,  in  the  adoption  of  a 
theory  or  «  party,  bold  no  middle  courao,  but  act  with 
deteooinatiou  towards  the  fulfilment  of  their  parpoaea. 
Regarded  within  tbeii  own  elides,  there  is  seneiaUy 
atwMiflung  in  suoh  diaiadera  to  miaim  y  ano,b8yond 
that,  as  oertaiaiymucb  to  foiidimn,  Itmnstbe 
oeded,  howevar,  thst  men  msonbUng  Anbioss  effected 
much  to  advance  ths  Roman  Catbolio  Church  to  tb« 
power  to  whidi  it  afterward  attained,  and,  fay  necesaaiy 
sequence,  to  the  abuse  of  it  which  produced  the  Rei~ 
.onnation.  The  writings  of  tUs  father  an  mnoeroua, 
and  the  graal  oUaet  of  almost  all  ai  them  waa  to 
maintain  the  takok  and  djsdplina  of  the  Catbolio 
ChunA,  while  ■ono  of  thsBB  an  writtaB  to  neonunend 
.oolibacT  as  the  mnuit  <rfChridiia  padbctiaB.  ICa 
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hot  frotk  H  **i>s  Ofiem,**  inteaM  to  expUln  the 
jntiei  of  (Aiutiui  ndniiten-  1^  moM  Kcennte 
adUoa  oftowmto  iathal  of  flioBenedicdww,  Paw, 
S  vob.  M ,  188*^.  (6«7ftHi*r  Aiwr.  Jhtt ,  nl.  l,p. 
B7.) 

AmiTwvt,  a  eitf  of  Phoeia,  Mid  t«  li«re  bean 
fodadsd  Iff  the  bero  Ambfynae,  aitttftte  brtweeirwro 
efaaoDa  of  moairtum,  weat  of  Lebedn,  m4  noitb- 
weat  of  Aatieyn    It  wa*  deatnpfed  bf  the  Amphie- 

ru,  but  imdl  and  fortified  by  tha  "niebma  befbre 
bttlle  of  Chnones.  (Pbumn.,  10,  8,  and  86.) 
lu  raina  wen  Snt  dseowred  (handler,  near  the 
vHlage  ofDMmaK  (OnrnW*  Anewirt  OrwM,  v<ri.-S, 
p. 

AnmiM,  female  imnatrels,  of  Syrian  origin,  wlio 
cxeiciaed  Hbttt  vocation  at  Rbme,  and  wero  alao  of 
fiaaotme  E«ea.  (Aenm,  erf  Hont.,  8em.,  1,  2, 1.  — <■ 
/fori,  eii)nwf.  BamdwvrtBrhiKk,  vol.  1,  p.  4S,  mo.) 
Tba  Dime  iB  MtmNMed  to  be  derimd  flom  tte  Syme 
cM  or  oiitat,  *■«««»." 

Aicani,  a  arnnafoe  of  GtaaCor  and  Pollux,  in  Sparta, 
wd  abo  of  Jupiter  uid  Mtawm.  lley  were  ao 
aaned,  it  ie  and,  fnm  diifeXif,  ielaif,  beeaaae  H  waa 
dioDglM  thst  they  oouM  delajr  the  af^mMcfa  of  death. 
Some,  on  the  other  hand,  conakler  the  term  in  quea- 
tiantobeof  Latin  origin,  and  derirci  from  mmhvm. 
(CoBpaxe  the  ramaika  of  VeUmer,  WSrtsri.  der  My 
lW..».tr.) 

AiritLsa,  a  iwer  of  the  lower  world,  sccerding  to 
nato,  whaae  watera  no  Teaael  could  cemtain :  rdv 

( Ae  Aep.,  l«,  vuL  7,  p.  SSti,  «d.  BeAi.) 

Anniiaea,  a  riw  of  jnnlr,  near  Oatania.  It  ia 
now  the  Miedb.  (Afm»a^  860.  —  OnA,  Met.,  15, 
n».) 

Aaaafit*  one  of  tba  notft  eonaideraUe  and  andant 
eitiea  of  (/mbria.    It      aooth  of  Tttder,  and  in  the 
of  the  TH>er.    Aooorting  to  Cato,  who  ia 
by  <8,  14),  Amerla  eonld  boaat  of  an 

origfai  fMtlr  aMntor  tottiat  of  Rona,  bavnig  been 
ftudei,  k  M  aaid,  M4  Toara  befim  war  with 
Pnwna.  or  IMS  yean  befere  (he  Ofamtian  era.  CS- 
eam,  in  hie  Jefenoa  of  the  eatebrmted  Roeciua,  who 
vaaaaatiwof  An«>ia,hBaf(eqneBtoe(!aricM  to  apeak 
ef  tUa  town.  From  him  we  laam  ita  mmieipal  lank, 
aad  flam  Frewtinna,  that  it  became  a  colony  under 
iMfgamm.  (Oompare  atraba,  3*8.  —  Fe&tut,  *  «. 
Aaicria.)  The  anaaH  apiacopal  tom  <tf  AmetM  now 
samanm  ttna  anaient  d^.  (Ctmnar**  Am.  Itah, 
Tall,p.«ll) 

Anaamirca,  a  town  of'  %dly,  near  the  Haleaoa. 
The  Retnaaa  heahiged  it  for  seven  coontha  when  in 
^  hand*  of  the  Gbithaginiaoa,  bat  wiAout  anceaaa. 
It  waa  tain,  howarer,  uler  a  thud  'steoe,  and  raaed 
to  Aa  fWHJ,<he  anivivinff  InhabitBttta  bein;  aeld  aa 
alavec.  Staph.  Bra.  eaUa  am  plaea  Am«rtrattu ;  Di- 
adant  WaJui,  MmMMOim;  nd  Paljtiaa,  Sfytlutn- 
Aw.  {DiU.Sie.,M,tti.».—Pefyb.tl,%i.)  Itianow 
Jftamun,  in  ttie  Y«t  it  Dmuma. 

Ansnia,  qneen  of  Peeaia,  and  wila-ta  bnea. 
HMtm^  ifcra»aifld  an  tntiigne  brtween  her  hnaband 
and  Ail^ala,  and  mipntfa^  att  the  Ham*  atdah- to  the 
aaethaa  Wthelatt«jr,  the  Teqaeatad  hef  Aean  the  Ung 
at  n  MPfid  fatiial  ;  an^  aha  had  her*in  bnr 

paw«>^  — fcatf  harbiBaata,  moaa,  eara^  Mpa,  and  tangne, 
at  anal  W  ham*  ha  Oia  ahoriunr  condition.  She 
alan,  m  nnathui  itifuJan.  aacriAoedfotnteen  Pearian 
lilli  in  arfneMaMith,  **lo  pio|Mate,'*Baya  Herodo- 
tn^  •Mkn  Mnr  who  W  aaid  to  dweH  benaatb  the 
anA.*   (IbmdM..*,  il^jieff^'ii.,  7, 114.) 

a  citfafllaaopalaiua,  taken  and  deaUoi- 
cd  ly  Sa^,  kfaff  af  PMam.-  Itwaanpea^pledby^ 
nhabimnm  atmMm,  afker  Jovias^  traat;  with  the 
IViMmn,  imA  by  a  near  wdony  wfakb  waa  aent  to  it. 
&  wan  eded  ^  Oonrtanlia,  ftom  the  Emperor  Gon- 
atafliiM.  ho  anoBBt  -w^  omiatnicted  wilk  Uaek 


atones,  have  cauaed  it  to  be  termed  the  Tfiika 
Karw-Amid  ("  bla^  Amid"),  although  it  la  more  com- 
monly danoPBuated  Dutr-BduTt  fiK«)  ^  name  of  ita 
(fiatrict  (AmmmLMa»»dl.t  \B,V».-~Prw^.,ie Bell. 
Ptn  ,  1, 8.— At/mo*.,  Ezenit.  Plat.,  p.  488.) 
Amu:u.    Vid.  HamUcar. 

Amiii,  a  people  Campania^  mentioned  hy  Ma- 
CTobiua  {StU.,  3,  1<)  aS  having  oeeajned  the  a^t 
where  waa  afterward  the  F^enus  Acw.  Tlie  Amm- 
tma  wine  ia  ttnnwht  to  have  derived  ita  name  from 
thera.  (Goneult,  however,  the  remarka  of  Heyne,  ai 
Vrrg.,  Oeorg.,  8,  97.  Var.  LeeL)  The  more  correct 
opinion  ^ipeaia  to  be,  that  the  Aminean  wine  waa  ao 
e&Hed,  becauae  made  from  a  grape  banaplanted  into 
Italy  from  Aminanm,  a  placeinTbeasaly.  Macrobiua, 
however,  aaaerta,  that  the  Faiemian  wine  was  more 
anoiently  called  Aminean.  (GoNaiaiftyne,  ad  Kirg., 

AnaiNBa  aiNua,  a  gulf  of  die  Eoxine,  eaat  of  tha 
month  ^tlie  H^rs,  (tt  the  ooaat  of  Pmitua,  ao  called 
from  the  town  of  Amiaaa. 

AnsiA,  now  thB>£ni«,  a  river  of  Gennany,  lalling 
mto  the  Oeiman  Ocean.  Stnbo  <S01)  calla  it  Amasia 
i'Aftaakt),  and  Pliny  (4,  14)  Amaaie. 

Amaaa,  a  city  of  Pontua,  on  the  coast  of  the  Eux- 
ins,  norlkweat  ftom  the  DHMth  of  the  Iris.  It  waa 
founded  by  a  cokny  of  Milemana,  waa  the  largest  city 
in  Pontna  next  to  Sinope,and  waa  made  by  Fhamacee 
the  metnpobs  of  hia  kmadom.  It  ia  now  called  Sant- 
mm.  (Sirtdto,  647. — TofyA.,  Exe.  ie  Ugat.,  65.  — 
Mmnmrty  6,  pL  3,  {».  418,  $eqq.) 

AnrmBiwn,  a  eity  in  the  tenitoiy  of  tba  Sabinea^ 
tbeUrtli^acaofSaSaatthaUatorian.  Uwaaaitnata 
a  AxM  diatanoe  balow  Iha  aoutham  boandair  of  the 
IVntntii,  and  ita  ruins  are  to  be  aeen  near  S.  Vitlorino, 
a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Aquila.  Fmn  Livy  (10, 
89)  we  learn,  that  thia  town,  having  fallen  into  the 
handa  of  the  Sammtes,  waa  recovered  by  the  consul 
Sp.  Carvihua  (A.U.G.  469).  Under  the  Romana  it 
baoama  anecaaaivdy  a  frt^bebm  and  a  sdoty^  aa  we 
'are  hdhnaaed  by  Frantmna  and  aevwal  inscnptions^ 
(Rammeilh  8>  P-  380.)  In  Ptolemy's  time,  Am- 
itemum  aeema  to  have  been  included  among  the  citiea 
of  the  Veatini.  (CraaierV  Ancwnf  It^y,  voL  1,  p. 
819.) 

Amilifua.    Vid.  Marcellinua. 

AmecHoarea,  a  promentwy  of  Cyprus,  whence  by 
eoRupti<m  oames  the  modem  name  Famagoita,  or, 
mors  pn^eriy,  AiNOffa  t  BOW  tha  piincqnl  place  in  the 
iilMid^   (Pts^— Cnmar'silMaJHtnor.vfd.S,  ^.381.) 

Ajnen,  or  Hahmon,  a  name  pven  to  Jupiter,  as 
vrerahii^tedin  lAya.  When  Bacchoa  was  cmiqueiing 
Afiioa.  be  ia  aaid  to  have  oome  with  hia  army  to  a  spot 
colled,  from  the  vast  quantity  of  sand  lying  around,  by 
the  name  of  Hammodea  ('A/c/uMlvr,  i.  e.,  aandy,  from 
imwti  **  Mndi**  ud  cidoc,  "  aneei"  or"  appearatice"). 
lure  hia  forcaa  vreva  in  great  uager  of  pendiing  from 
want  «r  water,  when  a  ram  a  sadden  appeared,  and 
gaided  them  to  a  verdant  ipot,  ot  oasis,  m  the  midrt 
of  the  desert.  When  they  reached  this  place,  the  rara 
daappeared,  and  they  (band  an  abundant  supply  of 
water.  Baaehue,  then^ie,  out  of  aatitude,  erect- 
ed on-Ae  apot  a  taaaple  to  JofiloE  giving  him,  at  the 
aama  thna»  lha  aiuuna  of  Aaunon  or  H»mme*t  from 
the  Greek  ififto^  or  ift/io^  "  sstid,"  in  allusion  to  the 
cifoumatanoeseooneatedvrith  hia  appearance;  and  the 
stalne  9t  the  itity  had  the  bead  and  horns  of  a  rem. 
(Hygiit.,  P«et.  AMtrm.,  3,  30.)  Aoowding  to  an- 
othar  vositm  of  the  ftfaie,  Baoohus,  in  hia  extiemity, 
prayad  to  Jupher  foe  aid,  and  the  god,  appaaiiMimdar 
the  from  of  a  ram,  indieated  the  place  of  the  fountain 
with  hia  foot,  the  water,  before  unaaen,  immediately 
bubbling  ap  thioogh  the  aand.— The  qwt  to  whioh  the 
faUa-pointa  ia  the  Oaais  of  Anunon  (aid.  Oasis),  and 
the  fountain  is  tha  fomoua  Fona  SoUs,  or  fountain  of 
tha  Son,  wbiah,  accarding  to  Herodotus  <^1S1)>  waa 
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tepid  at  dawD,  cool  b«  tb«  day  advanced,  -nrj  cool  at 
noon,  diminiahin^  in  co<^ne8s  aa  the  day  declined,  nana 
at  snniat,  and  boiling  hot  at  midiuglit  Hemabowai 
die  celel»Bted  oracle  of  Ammmit  whkih  AJraander  the 
Great  visited,  in  order  to  obtain  an  atiawer  mpectin^ 
the  divinity  of  his  origin.  An  account  of  the  oxpedu 
tton  is  given  by  Phitarcfa  (  Ktt.  Alex.,  c.  S9),  and,aaniay 
well  be  expected,  the  answef  of  Ae  oraicle  waa  alto- 
gether acceptable  to  the  royal  viaiiant,  though  the 
credit  previously  attached  to  ita  anawen  ma  aerioualy 
impaiiM  by  the  grosa  flattery  which  it  had  on  Uiia  OO' 
eaaion  djaplayed.  The  temple  of  Annum,  like  that  of 
Delphi,  vaa  fiuned  for  ita  treaaurea,  the  varied  oifer- 
inga  of  the  ptoua  ;  and  these,  in  the  time  of  the  Per- 
'  sian  invasion  of  Egypt,  excited  so  far  the  cupidity  of 
Cambyaee  as  to  induce  him  to  send  a  lawe  body  of 
fbrcea  acroaa the  desert  to  seiu  uponthe  place.  The 
expedition,  however,  proved  a  signal  failure ;  no  ac- 
counts of  it  were  ever  received,  and  it  is  probable, 
tiierefbie,  that  the  Persian  troops  were  pnrposeW  mis- 
led on  their  route  by  the  Egyptian  guides,  and  tost  M 
perished  in  Uie  desert.  (  Kui.  Cam^ses.)— Herodotus 
(3, 54,  ae^f.)  givea  us  two  accounts  reapecting  the  or- 
igin of  the  temple  of  Ammon.  One,  which  he  beard 
from  the  priests  of  Jupiter  in  Thebes,  atated,  that  two 
priestesses  had  been  carried  off  by  some  Phoenidaiis 
Rom  Thebes,  and  that  one  of  them  had  bean  conveyed 
to  Libya  and  there  sold  as  a  slave,  and  the  other  to 
Greece.  These  two  females,  according  to  them,  had 
founded  otaclea  ui  eaoh  of  these  countries.  Accord- 
ing to  the  other  story,  which  be  heard  from  the  priest- 
esses at  Dodonai  two  black  pigeoM  had  flown 
fiom  Thebee  in  Egypt:  one  of  tbeae  had  pawad 
bito  Zjbjya,  the  other  ma  oaae  to  Dodom  in  raeece, 
and  both  had  spoken  with  a  human  voice,  and  di- 
rected the  establishment  of  oraclea  in  each  of  these 
places. — Thus  much  for  the  onlinaiy  narrative.  Am- 
mon, says  Plutarch  (ie  Is.  et  Oa.,  p.  364),  is  the  Egyp- 
tian name  for  Jupiter.  This  god  was  particularly  wor- 
shipped at  Thebes,  called  in  the  sacred  books  Ham-mon- 
110,  "the  poMBiaion  of  Hamnum,"  and  in  the  Septua- 
gintverrion<£«eJt.,e.SO)d)eeityofAmm«i.  Jabkm- 
ski  derives  the  word  Ammon  from  Am-oem, "  ahininff." 
According,  however,  to  ChampoUion  the  younger.  Die 
term  in  queaUon  {Amon  or  Amen)  denoted,  in  the 
E^^tian  language,  "secret,"  "concealed,"  or  "be 
WMTeveabbSs  secret  powers.**  It  ia  KHnatinwa  alao, 
as  the  same  writer  intorma  ua,  vnited  with  the  word 
Kntph,  another  appellation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
from  this  resulta  Uie  compound  Amenehu  ( Amen-Neb) 
which  is  found  on  a  Greek  inscription  in  the  greater 
Oesia.  {Lefrtmne,  Reck,  aur  fEgyp.,  p.  237,  teqq.) 
The  Greek  e^molof^  of  the  name  Ammon,  fromi^/iof 
or  ijfdfifiof,  "  sand,"  is  bneifiil  and  visionary,  and  Mily 
aifordi  another  proof  of  the  constant  faalat  in  wbidi  that 
nation  indulged,  of  referring  ao  many  things  to  them- 
aelves,  with  which  they  had  not,  in  tnrth,  the  aUgfateet 
connexion.  From  all  that  has  been  aaid  by  the  andent 
writers,  it  would  appear  very  dearly,  ^t  Uie  aUorion 
in  the  legend  of  Ammon  ia  an  astronomical  one.  lliis 
is  very  apparent  from  the  story  told  by  Herodotns  (S, 
42),  and  which  he  received  from  the  pneats  of  Thebes. 
According  to  this  nanative,  Heicuns  waa  very  deal- 
lousof  sedng  Jupiter,  whereas  Um  god  waa  anwflttng 
to  be  seen  ;  until,  at  last,  Jupiter,  yielding  to  his  im- 
portunity, contrived  die  firilovring  artiflee.  Having 
separatM  the  head  from  the  body  of  a  ran,  and  flayed 
the  whole  carcass,  he  put  on  the  skin  with  the  wool, 
and  in  that  form  showed  himself  to  Hercules.  Now, 
if  Heieules  denote  the  son,  and  arie»  dia  first  rign  of 
the  xodiae,  the  whole  may  be  an  aHeMrv  illustrstive 
of  the  opering  of  the  year. — Aa  regards  the  establish- 
meitf  of  the  tmde  of  Ammon,  ft  may  be  observed,  that 
the  account  respecting  die  two  doves  or  pigeons,  which 
ia  given  by  Herodotus,  and  has  already  been  alluded  to, 
flBDM,  as  uiat  historian  inftwnu  wh  t^fu  ^  priestess< 


ea  of  Dodona;  whereas  the  prieata  of  lliebea  aaciQied 
the  ori^  of  the  oracles  at  Dodona  and  in  the  Oans  of 
Anuami  to  the  two  Egyptian  females  connected  with 
the  acsvice  of  Um  temple  at  "niebea,  and  who  had  been 
carried  away  and  sold  into  slavery  by  certain  Phani- 
cians.  '  Herodotus,  with  no  Httls  plausibility,  seeks  to 
reconcile  diase  two  statements,  by  conjecturing  that 
the  Dodoneans  gave  the  name  of  dovea  or  pigeona 
to  the  femtles  carried  off,  beeauae  tb^  used  a  foreign 
toBgiWi  and  tknf  speech  reaenhled  im  dwtlering  of 
Uns;  Mid  thoienuu!fcoftheaaiiioI)odfliieaiia,ib8tth» 
pigeons  were  of  •  Uaek  oolour,  he  oxfdaHia  1^  thecir- 
cumatanee  of  tbeae  fcmalea  befaif,  like  theMher  Egyp- 
tians, of  a  dark  complexion.    It  ia  very  evident  tiiat 
wA  have  httt  sOmc  alluaien  to  Egyptian  cd(UiieB,.and 
to  the  indnenoe  which  foophetio  mnuence  would  ex^ 
case  in  such  colonies  lecently  established.   The  only 
difficulty,  howevcTtislMwtoeoimeetlhePelasoicshiiiia 
of  Dodona  with  aoylhing  of  an  E&yptian  character. 
(Consult  the  remarks  of  Cratser,  ^t/mbclik^  vol.  4,  p. 
lAl,  and  of  ifeervn,  Sieen,  vol.  3,  pt  1,  p.  4fi6.)  — 
Brcmna,  an  English  tiavellier,  disooveicd  in  11G3  the 
nte  of  the  ttm^  of  Ammon,  in  a  fertUe  spot  called 
the  Oasts  of  Siieah,  situated  in  the  midst  of  dcaeita, 
five  degreea  neariy  west  of  Carre.  In  1 768,  Homenaan 
dtscovmed  the  Fona  Solis.    In  1816  Belzoni  visited 
the  spot,  and  found  the  fountain  liluated  in  the  midst 
of  a  beautiful  grove  of  ^lalms.    He  visited  the  fountain 
at  noon,  evening,  midnight,  and  morning.   He  bad  un- 
fortunately no  thermometer  with  him.   But,  judging 
from  his  foelings  at  those  several  pniods,  it  might  be 
100°  at  midnight,  60^  in  the  morning  nriy,  and  at 
nom  Lhont  iS".    The  truth  a^ean  to  be,  that  ju> 
change  takes  place  in  the  Icnpenitnft  of  the  water,  Init 
in  that  of  the  aurrounding  atmosphere  ;  for  the  well  is 
deeply  riiaded,  and  about  fiO  feet  deep.    The  account 
of  Herodotus,  who  was  never  on  the  spot,  is  evidently 
inoonecL    He  must  have  ntisuBderstood  bis  infonner. 
(Compare  Renngirt  Geogr.  <if  Hmd.,  y>.  ft98,  ar^f  ■) 

AHMonli,  a  people  of  Africa,occvming  what  la  new 
the  Oasis  of  fineaA.  Aceetdi:^  to  Heiodotna  (S,  4S% 
the  Ammoiiians  were  a  ei^y  of  Egyptians  and  .£thi- 

iana,  making  a  language  ocmposed  of  words  token 
from  bou  those  nations. — The  arable  territory  of  tlie 
Oasis  of  Sntak  ia  about  six  miles  long  and  four  broad. 
The  chief  pUntation  conaistB  of  dattHtreea ;  tbcie  an 
alao  pemegranates,  fig^mcs,  (riivca,  apriccrta,  and  bn* 
nanaa.  A  conaidefaDle  quanli^  of  a  icddidi«grBined 
rice  is  cultivated  here,  being  a  difieicnt  variety  frcm 
that  which  is  grown  in  the  Egyptian  DVtta.  It  aJao 
produces  wheat'  for  the  comumptwn  of  the  inhabitants. 
Abundance  of  water,  both  firesh  and  adt,  is  found. 
The  fresh-vrater  springs  are  mosthr  waim,  and  are  ac- 
cuaed  of  giving  rise  to  dangerous  leveis  when  used  hy 
strangera.  The  population  of  Sneak  ia  capable  of'  fui> 
nishing  about  IfiOOannedmcD.  {Maht-artm,  Gen^., 
vol.  4,  p.  ITS,  Am.  ei.}  For  rcmailu  on  the  crema- 
ted FoHM  Solis,  cmisiilt  preceding  article  towarda  its 
dote. 

AnaoifliTB,  I:  the  preceptor  of  Plutarch.  He  tanght 
philosophy  and  matnpnialics  at  Delphi,  and  lived  da- 
ring die  first  eenturyof  the  Chriatianera,iBdieraifcn 
of  Neio,  to  whan  he  acted  aa  inleipKlAr  when  that 
rooTNidi  virilsd  the  temple  at  Delphi.  PhitiKh  makes 
frequent  mention  of  him  in  bis  writinga,  and  paiticu* 
lariy  in  hia  treatise  on  die  inaoription  of  the  Del|iliic 
tenqrfe.— II.  Saccas,  or  Sacoophoius  (so  called  beciuiae 
in  early  life  he  bad  been  a  sack-bearer),  a  celebrated 
^tiloat^her,  who  flouririiad  about  the  bestnaavof  (Im 
durd  eentniy.  H«  was  bom  at  Alftxancuta,  ec  <^ai»- 
tian  parenta,  and  waa  early  instmelod  in  the  cateeheit- 
ical  aehools  cstabKahed  in  that  city.  Hoa,  under  the 
Christian  preceptors,  Athenagoraa,  Pantoanna,  »nd 
Cieinens  Alexandrinus,  he  acquired  a  stnng  propen- 
sity towards  pfailocophieal  studies,  and  beeuoe  ex- 
oeedingfydesKOoa  of  reconcUing  the  dtSteent  ofrfnUnu 
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whicfa  at  that  time  sobsiited  among  philoeophen. 
Vnrfkyrj  (i^.  Butei.^  HUt.  Ecc.,  6,  19)  lektea,  that 
AoiMuia  peaead  over  to  the  legal  MtalifiihiiMiit,  that 
ii,  apoitMaeJ  ta  the  pagan  rdigioii.  E—etaua  (/.  e., 
PL  SSI)  and  Jerasie  (De  5.  cl  M,  p.  13SX  on  the 
eonti8i7t  •aaeAlhai  AmaMmina  eonttauod  in  the  Gfari*' 
ttan  iihh  vttii.  the  end  of  hie  liA.  Bat  it  is  probable 
that  those  Cfariatun  fttheta  refer  to  another  Ammoni- 
as nhts  m  the  thud  oeaiety,  wrote  a  Hannony  of  the 
Goapda,  ec  to  aome  oUnr  paeon  of  this  name ;  for 
they  lefiir  to  the  eacred  books  otAxomoiiiua:  whereaa 
ftia—a«i1^irnia.iehiinnpilT  nni lain Kliinle  iiniiilii 
Mhnr-  (Comfm  Fakrunu,  BttL  Or.,  voL  4,  p. 
160;  ITS.)  It  ia  not  easy,  indeed,  to  aoeount  for  UU 
partioilais  related  of  thie  pbiloeopher,  bat  upon  the 
nppOMtMM  of  his  fasrin^  renouneea  the  Chriatian  fiuth. 
AccoiAig  to  Hieroclfla  {De  Fxto,  »f.  Phot.,  Bibi.,  vol. 
S,  p.  461,  ed.  Bekker),  Ammoniue  was  indoeed  to 
adopt  the  plaa  of  Jtdk^ncteelecitia  aeliQal,h;f  adeahe 
of  putting  an  end  to  those  eoidentioDa  nhfeh  bad  so 
low  the  jrialoanphical  weM.  AnOoonias 

hu  nanny  emineolmillowerB  and  hearara,  both  pagan 
and  Chiiatiaii,  who  all^  doiAtleaa,  promiaed  themaekee 
■mdi  ilhmimatioQ  ftm  a  preceptor  that  ondertook  to 
eoUeet  into  a  foens  aU  the  rays  of  mmmt  wisdom. 
He  tai^bt  his  eeted  died  plea  QBitain  soUime  doetriaes 
ad  myatacal  practices,  and  was  called  t9iod£da«ref, 
^the  keasen-tiMght  philossfdieT."   These  m_ysteriea 
weraeomaianieated  to  them  under  a  soiaam  injunction 
of  aecncy.   Porphyry  relates,  that  Plotinns,  with  the 
rest  of  the  discipiee  «  Anunonioa,  promised  not  to  tU- 
rolge  certain  dogma  ■  which  tbty  learned  in  hiiechool, 
bat  !•  ledge  ihamaaMy  in  their  purified  minds.  This 
oreamatanes  aceeuBts  far  die  net  mentioned  oa  the 
anthorit^  of  Umginas,  that  he  left  nothing  m  writing. 
Aramonms  pnfaaUy  died  about  the  year  248.  (£*- 
JkWs  Htstsrf  ef  PkiiMOpI^,  vei.  3,  p.  58,  «ef  7.  — . 
Gbomsie  SciaU,  Hitt.  Lit.  Gr.,  t(4.  6,  p.  119,  tm.) 
— 11/  A  ChnaCaan  writer,  a  naUve  of  Alezandrea,  wtio 
fivad  about  S&O  A.D.    He  wrote  a  Hsnnony  of  ihe 
Goepela^wfaifh  Jerome  dlas  with  eonunendatton. — V. 
Tha  sen  of  HanHas,  so  called  fi«  distinctitm'  a^ 
ftom  other  imtindoals  of  the  name,  was  a  naUm  of 
Alexaotea,  and  s  diseifda  of  Proclua.    He  taught 
pinleaopliy  at  Aiezandiea  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixdi  cantory.    His  system  was  an  ecleotie.one,  em- 
btadeg  ptiaetples  both  derived  firom  Arietotle  and  Plsf 
to.  Ifa  caanot  be  legaided  as  an  origimd  thinker :  he 
mtm  HIM  <iimg,  liinaiiiiii.  in  iiialhmiialiiiii.  inal  in  llm 
atody  of  As  uaet  acaaDcas,  whleh  rectified  hb  jndg- 
MHDt,  and  (aaaerred  him,  no  doubt,  from  the  extrarap 
gaULiis  of  Ita  New  Platontam.    Ammoaias  bae  left 
eoaameidKesenthelntroduetiouof  PtMTphyiT ;  onUie 
CSalemiea  of  AristMle,  together  with  a  Un  of  that  phi- 
iaaa|Mer:  on  lua  ttaatiae  of  Iitfernretation ;  and  soho- 
fia  oa  tlw  fim  aavflBhooks  (tf  the  Hatmhyucs.   Of  the 
caameMsriea  en  dw  bitrodnetion  of  Porphyry  we  have 
thefcUowing  eifitimw:  Fcatce,  1600,  foL,  Gr. ;  Yen- 
ite,  1546.  8to.  ap.  AU.,  Gr. ;  Veitice,  1669,  fol,  Lai. 
irtauL — Of  the  eoanuentary  on  the  Cate^ries,  and  of 
thateathatieetiseoflnterpretation,  Vetuex,  1603, fbl.; 
Vemee,  1640,  as.  Aid.,  8vo.   Of  the  commentary  on 
the  tfeatiae  af  xuteipretation  atcmc,  Veniee,  1649)  Svo, 
Gr.  tt  Vat.   The  sdnlia  on  ^  metwkynes  have 
aeear  haco  edted.   (SeAoU,  ilifC.  IM.  Gr.,  toL  7.  p. 
ISa,  aaff->— V.  A  priest  of  one  of  the  Egypdan  tem* 


pica.  iwB  waa  one  of  the  literaiy  men  who  fled  frmn 
AkuBAreataConetantinopte  mm  the  destruction  of 
ThejBBiMi  tmnplss:  TBere  he  became,  together  with 
lliliafiia.  one  of  the  mastem  of  Socratea,  the  eoele- 
eiaatiMl  writer;  is  a  fret  whidt  appears  firmly  ee- 
rahfi^nd.  sDd  the  reasons  aUegad  bgr  Valekanaar  finr 
flma^  hfan  in  the  fiiet  or  seecnid  ecntmy  have  been 
gcneeaUy  eeaaideied  iasoffident.  Ammonias  has  left 
oa  a  woik  on  Giedc  apioayimem,  dw.,  under  the  title 
lUfii  tfuAuv  Kal  ia^ipttiw  Xifetm.   It  is  a  jpoduotiDii 


'  of  very  inferior  merit.   The  best  edition  is  that  of 
^  Valdienser,  Lugd.  Bai.,  1739,  4to.   An  abridgment 
of  this  edteioB  was  published  at  Erlang,  in  1787,  8vo, 
under  the  ewe  of  Ammon.   Vakkenaer'a  edition  has 
also  been  reprinted  entire,  but  in  &  more  portable  form, 
I  at  Leipxig,  183S.  Svo,  nnder  the  care  of  Schaffer, 
:  who  has  added  the  in«lited  notes  of  Kulencamp,  and 
I  the  critical  letter  of  Segaar,  addressed  to  Valckenaer 
,  and  ptddirited  at  Utrecht  in  1776,  Svo.    We  have  aleo 
a  treatise  of  Ammonius,  liepi  atcvpoXoYia^,  "  On  Uie 
impnqwr  use  of  words,"  wfaicb  has  nevw  been  printed. 
— Vl,  A  phyneum  of  Alezandrea,  suniaiaed  the  Li- 
tAetontwl,  from  his  skill  in  cutting  fiv  the  sttme;  an  op- 
eration which,  according  to  some,  he  first  introduced. 
He  invented  an  instrument  for  crushing  the  larger  cal* 
enli  while  in  the  bladder.    He  waa  accustomed  also  to 
make  uae  of  eaostie  applications,  especitdly  red  arse* 
Bieinh«nwritagea.   {Sprengtl,  HiH.  Med.,vi)l.  l,p 
4dAt^ 

AHaTaos,  a  port  of  Gnossus  in  Crete,  sootheaat  from 
GnosBOs,  with  a  small  river  of  the  same  name  in  its 

vicmity.   (flow.,  Od.,  19,  ia».~-ApoU.  AW  .  8,877.) 

AM0R,the  stmofVenus,  WBsthegodoflove.  (Fid. 
Cnptdo.) 

AaokooB,  now  Amor^o,  tme  of  the  Cyclades,  and 
aatuata  to  the  eaet  of  Nicaaia.  Aeoording  to  Scylax 
{Peripl. ,  p.  22)  and  Stephanus  l^vantinus  («.  e.  'A/wp- 
yoc),  it  contained  three  towns,  Arcesine,  .£gialu8,  and 
Minos.  The  former  yet  praeerves  its  name,  and 
stuida  on  the  northern  eztrnnity  of  the  ialand.  jEgia- 
lus  is  pertiape  Porto  S.  Anna.  Minoa  waa  the  birth- 
plaoe  (rf  ffimonidea,  an  iambic  poet,  mentioned  by 
Stnbo  ^487)  and  others.  Amorgua  gave  its  name  to 
a  peeahsr  linen  dress  manu&ctured  in  the  island. 
<  Suph.  Byz. ,  a.  e.  ^Jkfiopyoi.  —  Oramer^t  Ane.  Greece^ 
MfA.  3,  p.  416.) 

AapELivs,  Lueiua,  the  author  of  a  WMk  that  has 
reached  os,  entitled  Ltier  MemoriaJi*.  The  parUctUar 
period  when  he  lived  is  unknown.  Bahr  makes  him 
to  have  flourished  afler  Tmjan,  and  befOTe  Theodostua. 
Hii  work  is  divided  into  fifty  nn^  diapters,  and  is 
addnssed  to  a  aartain  Maerinu*.  It  containa  a  brief 
aoeount  of  the  wmld,  the  elements,  tlie  earth,  histcny* 
dec.,  and  appears  to  be  compiled  front  previous  writers. 
Marita  of  deeliiung  Latinity  are  visible  in  it.  The 
beet  editions  are  that  of  Tsschucke,  Lip$.,  1793,  Svo, 
and  that  of  Beck,  Lipa.,  1826,  8vo.  (BaAr,  Gaek. 
Bom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  454,  aeqq.) 

AuFBLDs,  I.  a  prom<mtoi7  of  Crete,  on  the  eaatwn 
coast,  south  of  the  prmnoatory  of  ^mmoniuni.  It  is 
now  Cape  Sacro.  (Ptol.,  p.  91.)  Pliny  (4,  13)  as- 
aigos  to  Crete  a  town  of  tbu  same  name;  and  there 
are,  in  &ct,  some  ruins  between  the  mouUi  of  the  riv- 
er Siuro  and  the  promontory.  {Cramer'a  Ancient 
Greece^  vd.  8,  p.  S^) — II.  A  promtrntory  of  Mace- 
donia, at  the  eaatem  ezbemity  of  the  peninsula  of  8i- 
thonia,  and  forming  the  lower  terminatKmof  the  Sinus 
Singiticas.  Ijvy  calls  it  the  Toronean  promontmy 
(31,  *6). 

Ahpblusu,  called  also  Cote  and  Soloe,  a  prtnnon- 
toiy  of  Africa,  on  Ihe  coast  of  Mauritania,  and  fiirm- 
ine  the  point  of  separation  between  the  Fretum  Her* 
cuTeum  (Straila  of  Gibraltar)  and  the  shore  of  the 
Western  Ocean.  It  is  bow  Cape  SjmrUl.  The  an- 
cient name  Ampeluria  rafers  to  its  »**^™'Ktg  in  vines, 
a  si^iAcation  vriiich  CaU  is  saad  to  have  bad  in  dia 
Punic  or  Phoenician  toogne.  (Cempaie  Uu  remaAs 
of  HttTHoAer,  MimU.  Pkank.,  p.  S47,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1924,  4to.) 

Amprubaidsb,  a  patnmymic  of  Aicmson,  as  hnng 
son  of  Amphiaraiis.   (Osid,  Fa*t.,  2,  43.) 

AKFRikSltrs,  a  famous  sootluayer  and  warrior,  ao- 
cording  to  some  a  son  of  Otoleus,  aooording  to  others  of 
Apdilo.  So,  also,  one  account  makes  hia  mother  to  have 
been  named  Clytamnestrs ;  another,  Hypennneatra, 
daus^kter  <rf'tbe  jEtoUan  king  Tbesthu.  He.appean 
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to  have  been  a  descendant  of  a  dutinguUhied  augur 
ftmily,  bis  gnuul&tber  having  been  Anti^plwlM,  and 
bis  sreaUgnndi^faer  Melanqpna.  Km  WMuaaeat- 
tsnS  aoconirta raapeetiag Um in  tfa*  mume/timUn, 
the  following  uaHiiiiJarii  may  ba  gleaned.  Hewaa^in 
his  70tidk,at  a«  &nHnu  hunt  of  theCUydoniaik  boar; 
ba  afterward  retained  to  Aigcm,  his  nalin  city,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  his  brother,  dmre  Adnataa  frani  the 
Ihrone.  A  reconciliation,  however,  taking  plaoa,  the 
monarch  was  leatored  to  bis  kingdom,  and  gave  Am- 
phuraiMldsafatoi  Eriphyleinmaimge,  The  o&pmg 
of  this  union  were  two  sona,  AlcoiBon  and  Ampbilo- 
ehos.  When  AdrantDs,  at  the  request  of  Polynicea, 
resolved  to  march  against  Thebes,  Amphtaimua  was 
unwilling  to  accompany  him,  for  be  knew  that  the  ex- 
pedition would  prove  fatal  to  himself,  and  be  andoav 
oured  also  todiasaadetbeolberdiiflAainafiuBDMDg' 
Polynicea  tberenpon  ^wented  Er^nle  witb  ue  £■ 
raous  necklace  ofnarmonia,  to  induce  her  to  overeoma 
her  hnaband'a  serupies,  and  ahe  not  only,  in  conse- 
quence, made  known  liis  placa  of  concealment,  but 
prevailed  upon  him  to  aeeompany  the  anny.  Amphi- 
araus  thereupon,  previous  to  bis  departure,  knowing 
whatwas  about  to  befall  him,  charged  his  aonAlemcon 
to  kill  his  mother  the  moment  Iw  should  bear  of  his 
fiuber'a  death.  Tha  TbdNUi  war  piuved  fotal  to  the 
Argives,  and  Ampluanna,  irtdle  cngamd  in  dangnKHM 
conflict  with  Penelymenea,  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
eaiUi,  Jupiter  havinf^  caused  the  ^roand  to  open  for 
Uie  purpose  of  reeeiving  hie  fovounte  prophet,  and  sa- 
ving him  from  the  dishonour  of  being  overcome  by  his 
antagonirt.  The  news  irf  bis  death  was  broogbt  to 
AlciMBon,  who  immediaMy  exeented  Ida  &tber*s  oni^ 
tnand,  and  matdered  Erlpfayie.  Amphiaraus  received 
divine  tumours  after  death,  and  bad  a  celebrated  temple 
and  oracle  al  Oropoi  in  Attica.  His  statue  was  made 
of  white  marble,  and  near  his  t<a>i£^  was  a  fountain, 
whose  waters  were  hdd  sacred.  They  only  who  had 
consulted  his  oracle,  or  had  been  delivered  from  a  die- 
ease,  were  permitted  to  bathe  in  k,  aAet  whicb  tb^ 
threw  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  into  tbe  stream.  Those 
who  consulted  Uie  orade  of  Amphiaraus,  sacrificed  a 
ram  to  the  prophet,  and  spread  the  tdiin  upon  tbe  ground, 
upon  wbicli  they  riept,  in  expectation  of  receiving  in 
a  dream  the  answer  of  which  tbey  were  in  quest 
(ApoUod-y  3,  e,  8.— ifom.,  OJ.,  16. 248,  ^o.—Mteh., 
S^.  c.  Tktb.—Hygin.,  Fai.,  70, 78,  Ac-^Pmaaatt., 
1,34.) 

Ahphicratbs,  I.  a  tmwnqiher,  wao,  aeeording  to 
Diogenes  Laertius  {Vit.  AruHp.),  was  condemned  to 
die  by  poison.  (Compare  Athewtua,  13,  5.) — II.  An 
Athenian  orator,  who,  being  baniahed  from  bis  coontry, 
retired  to  Seleacia  on  the  Tigris,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence there  under  the  protection  of  Cleopatra,  daugh- 
ter of  Mttbradatas.  He  starved  bimself  to  death,  be- 
caaee  rospacted  by  this  prineeas  of  treason.  Jonsitu 
{de  Script.  Hist.  Pkil.,  S,  IS)  thinks  that  this  is  the 
same  with  the  preceding. — ^IIL  All  aitist,  mmtamed 
by  Pfiny  (34, 6),  according  to  a  new  reading  ptopoead 
1^  Sillig  (Diet.  Art.,  #.  r.). 

Ahpbictyom,  a  mytfaio  personage,  son  of  Deuealion, 
who  ia  said  to  have  reigned  in  Attica  after  driving  out 
Cranans,  bia  fother^n-ww,  and  to  have  been  himself 
expelled  by  EriditboiuiM.  (ApoUed.,  3,  14,  6.)  Tbe 
eatablishment  of  tbe  Amphictyonic  eooncil  is  ascribed 
to  bim  by  some.   (C<nnpare  Heyne,  ad  lee.) 

AMPHicrfoins,  Uie  depotiefl  of  Uie  dtiea  and  people 
of  Greece,  who  represented  their  respective  nations  in 
a  general  aaaembly  called  the  Am[ductyomc  Ooandl. 
'  Tm  most  mtbenbe  list  of  the  commiunties  tbna  np- 
xesentedisaalbUows:  Tbeasaliane,  Bteet^ne,  Dorians, 
lonians,  PerriwbiBns,  Magnetes,  Locrians,  (Etaans 
or  jEnianians,  Phthiotes  or  Achnans  of  Hithia,  Meli- 
sns  or  Maliana,  and  Pbocians.  The  orator  .Machines, 
who  fomishes  this  list,  shows,  by  mentioning  Uie  num- 
ber twelve,  that  one  name  is  wanting.   The  other  lists 

ise 


•qqiiy  two  names  to  fill  up  ths  vacant  place :  tbe 
Dolopes'aod  the  Delpbians.  It  seema  not  in^robeble, 
that  ths  itanan  wue  finally  «9pbitted  bgr  the  Dslfla. 
•Bi^  whe  ^pear  to  hive  beea  a  disliMt  nee  from  the 
Fhooans.  AAac  the  retinn  of  tbe  HeradidB,  tbe 
nunober  of  tbe  Aiai^ietyaiiie  tiibea,  then  periiapa  al> 
lea^  hallowed  by  time,  eentinued  tbe  same ;  bat  tbe 
geonaphieal  eompess  of  tbe  laagve  was  increased  by 
aU  uiet  pait  of  tbe  Pab^pauesiis  whicb  was  oompiea 
by  the  new  Delia  states;  ItwonUbe  wimfftoiegHil 
tbiBas«GilasakiB(lofB«tioiiale«aMerabiUL  The 
canass  wbicdi  j^evented  it  fiom  aoquiriBg  tbia  cbaiao- 
t«r  wiU  be  evidenty  wlien  we  connder  the  mode  in 
which  the  oeoncil  wae  eonstituted,  and  the  nature  of 
ito  orduiarr  functiona.  The  constkution  of  Uie  Am* 
pinetytmie  Council  reated  on  tbe  suppoaitiai,  emse, 
peih^K,  notvny  BMomistont  with  tbe  foct,  of  a  pofeet 
e«|iiabty  among  the  tribea  tepreauitcd.  fay  iL  Each 
tnbe,  however  feeble,  bad  two  votes  in  tbe  delibeiation 
of  die  congress :  none,  however  pewerfbl,  liad  more. 
The  order  in  which  the  ri^of  seiiding  zepreaentativea 
to  the  council  vnw  exeretaed  by  th*  various  states  in- 
ebkled  in  Mie  Amphictyonic  tribe  was,  peibaps^  regula- 
tedt^piivate agreement;  but, unleaaone atato usmped 
tbe  wboie  of  iu  tribe,  it  is  manifest  tlut  a  petty 
tribe,  wbidi  famed  but  one  community,  bad  gnaHy 
tbe  advantage  over  ^paita  or  Aq[oo,  which  eoi&  only 
be  represented  in  their  turn,  the  more  rarely  in  popoi^ 
tion  to  the  maaratode  of  the  tribe  to  which  toeji  be* 
hmged. — With  legavd  to  other  details  less  aflccting 
the  general  charaGter  of  tbe  iiistitutton,itwill  be  suffi- 
cient here  to  observe,  that  the  ceuadl  waa  eompoeed 

of  two  elasses  of  imreaentativca^  called  iV<V^  B»d 
HunmHtmimeM,  whose  flnietioiw  an  not  accontcly 
distingniflbed.  It  seems,  however,  that  tbe  finmer 
were  intruated  with  tbe  power  of  voting,  while  the 
office  of  tbe  latter  consisted  in  proiaring  aiid  directing 
their  deliberations,  and  carrying  their  twcrees  into  et- 
foct.  At  Athens,  three  Pyiagera  wete  anmiaUy  elect- 
ed, while  one  AwroMHwineK  waa  eiqKrinled  by  lot:  we 
do  not  know  the  naetiee  jn  oUm  stales.  One  pe- 
culiar feature  of  the  Amfductyonie  Ooimeil  was,  that 
ito  maetinga  weie  held  at  two  diflerent  placee.  There 
were  two  regularly  convened  every  year ;  one  in  the 
spring,  at  Dmphi,  ue  other  in  tbe  antomn,  near  the  lit- 
tfe  town  of  Antfada^  w^in  tbe  paaa  of  TbeuDopylas. 
at  a  temple  of  Cema.  It  has  been  supposed,  ui  at- 
temp^ig  to  aeeount  for  tUs,  that  there  were  originally 
two  ^trnct  confederations ;  one  formed  of  inland,  the 
other  of  maritime  tribes ;  and  that  when  these  were 
united  by  the  growing  influenae  of  Delphi,  the  ancaent 
places  of  meeting  were  retained,  as  a  neceseaiy  con- 
cession to  the  dignity  of  each  sanctuary.  A  C4matitu- 
tion  such  aa  the  Ampbictyonic  Council  appears  to  have 
poBsessed,  could  not  have  been  suffered  to  last  if  any 
mmortant  peHtical  interasts  had  depended  on  the  fl»- 
ciSMm  of  tttis  BsaemU^.  The  troth  ia,  tbe  ordiDaiy 
fimetionB  of  die  Amplue^onie  Congress  were  chiefly, 
if  not'aJtogetiier,  connected  with  rdwion,  and  it  waa 
only  by  accident  that  it  waa  ever  made  subservient  to 
politica]  ends.  The  original  objecta,  or,  at  least,  the  es- 
sential cfaaracter,  of  this  inslitutioD,  seem  to  be  iaith- 
fiilly  ezi»essed  in  the  tarns  of  the  oaOi  preserved  \xy 
.£adune8,whidi  bound  Ihemetobets  of  tbeloa^e  to 
lefiain  frun  uttoriy  deatroying  any  An^iic^^oiuocity, 
and  from  cutting  off  its  supply  ot  water,  even  in  war, 
and  to  defend  the  sanctuary  and  the  treasures  of  tbe 
Delphic  god  from  sacrilege.  In  this  ancient  and  half, 
^mboiioal  form  we  perceive  two  main  fiinc^ons  as- 
signed to  tbe  oooncil ;  tognudtheleaiple,andti»  re- 
strain tbe  violMioe  of  bortiUlT  ansng  Ampbie^nio 
states.  ThoM  is  no  iiUimatiiHi  of  any  confederacy 
against  formgn  enemies,  except  for  .the  protectioa  of 
the  temple ;  nor  of  any  right  of  interpoaing  l>etween 
memben  of  tbe  league,  unleas  where  one  threatene  th« 
eiirteace  of  another.  A  leview*  then,  of  the  biatoiy 
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oTthu  Mtrneil  ahowv  that  it  wu  slmo«t  powcrlew  for 
food,  cxtept,  perh^iB,  aa  n  paanre  butnimeM,  md 
that  it  was  only  aetm  ftr  rarpoaea  thtf  ware  either 
nnimpottaat  or  pemieiiHia.  ItaiMMt  legitimate  ephere 
of  aetHNi  1^  ZD  caaea  when  the  honoar  and  aan^  of 
the  Ddphic  nnetany  w«n  eoneemed,  and  in  theee  it 
might  nfely  nekon  on  geneial  co-operation  (ram  aH  the 
Greeka.  A  lemaifeame  instance  ie  afforded  the 
Saercd  or  C?rii— an  war.  (Vtrf.  Criaaa  and  Hioeia.) 
The  ormn  of  the  Amphic^nie  Council  ia  altoge^Mr 
nnceitauL  Aerinis  m  aaid  to  have  founded  the  one 
at  MpU,  AmpUetam  the  other  at  Thennopvin,  a  tn- 
ditioo  li  fcfMU  of  no  opinion  above  advanoed,  that  die 
neat  eoonS  waa  a  union  of  two.  Indopmdently, 
of  tinae  two,  it  ia  probaUe  that  many  Am- 
ptnetyonioa  (eo  to  ooU  them)  once  exlated  in  Greece, 
all  traee  of  iriiKh  haa  been  loat.  (Thirhealt'*  Hittory 
Gretee,  toL  1,  p.  374,  aevf.}-— The  name  of  thia 
CMtfidBnliott,  if  we  gWe  credit  to  Andretion,  aa  cited 
hoianiaa  (10, 8),  waa  ori|^nally  Am^nctimUM  {'Ku- 
fcxrcMvc),  and  rafemd  to  ita  bring  composed  of  tlie 
tribes  thai  dwelt  round  about.  An  alteration  to(A 
{rfaee  when  AmpiUcfyint,  the  a&n  of  Dencalion,  fbond- 
d  a  temple  of  Oree  at  Thermopyl*,  one  of  the  places 
ofaawndting.  Ftam  tins  time,  wo  ata  tnfonnad,  the 
canfederatiao  took  the  nam*  of  ila^McljWMK  f  A/i- 

AnnDOBOrfFA,  ■  Aattval  obaarved  by  private  families 
at  Athena,  Ae  flMi  di^  after  the  biith  of  erery  child. 
It  waa  costomaiy  to  ntn  round  the  Are  Witti  a  child  in 
their  arms ;  tbenby,  as  it  were,  makiR^  it  a  member 
of  the  Cuoily,  uid  puUhig  it  under  the  protection  of  the 
hootefaoU  deities,  to  whom  the  hearth  serred  as  an 
altar.  Hence  A«  name  of  die  featinl,  from  ^/t^iipa- 
fiap,  "to  nm  arowid."   (PMtr,  Or.  Ant.,  4, 14.) 

AnraisxirtA,  a  town  of  Maaiaiia,  near  tte  river 
Hypsoeia.  Aeeordm;  to  Homer  (H.,  1,  AM),  it  be- 
loneedtoNeattv.  S«na  erhka  aatunedHtol^rhifay- 
fia.  («t«fo,S4».) 

AnpBii.5cHos,  I.  eon  of  Amphiaiaat  and  Eripbyle. 
Altertbe  Tngan  war  be  left  Argos^  his  native  country, 
ledred  to  Aomama,  and  then  built  Arms  Amphi- 
bdnnm.  Thia  ts  the  aecontrt  of  Thocydides  (3,  68) ; 
but  wii.  Argoa  IV.  —  II.  An  Adtenian  philosopher 
«h9  wrote  upon  wrienttura.   (  Varro,  ie  R.  R.,  1.) 

.^arvtKSnca  ana  AvlPtts,  two  brothers,  who,  when 
Caiana  and  the  Itei^bonnng  eitiet  were  in  flames  by 
an  errotioo  Aon  Mount  Veauvioa,  saved  their  paranta 
upon  ttair  dioirideia.  The  Are,  aa  it  is  said,  apared 
them  wkile  It  eonaumad  othen  bf  their  dde ;  and 
Pluto,  to  TewaH  their  nncomtnon  ^ety,  placed  them 
aAer  death  in  the  inland  of  Lenee.  They  received  di- 
vine hdooon  in  Sicily.  (  Vol.  Max.,  6,  4.— Stf.  Ital., 
14.  m. — CloMd.,  IdyU.,  7,  41.) 

AKPtfTon,  I.  a  Theban  prince,  aon  of  Antiope  and 
Jupiter,  or,  rather,  of  Epopeus,  kinr  of  Sieyon.  An- 
t/rpe,  Ae  meco  of  Lycus,  king  of  Tbebea,  having  be- 
exne  tfaa  mother  of  twins,  Ampfaion  and  Zethna,  ex- 
posed them  on  Mount  CStbaroti,  where  they  were  found 
and  btnaght  op  by  shepherds.  Having  learned,  on 
Radhin;- manhood,  the  craeitiee  infiicted  upon  thor 
mother  ity  Lyeas  and  IKree  (vid.  Antiope),  the  twin 
brothers  avei^nBd  her  wrongs  by  the  death  of  both  the 
oflVndin^  paitm  <nd.  Lyoia  and  Dine),  and  made 
tbraaelyea  maslwaof^iMiea.  when  they  rrignad  eotw- 
jaintlr.  Under  duir  inte  die  kingdom  o{  l«beo  ae- 
fund  iMW  Bplendoar,  and  the  aita  of  peace  flonriahod. 
AmpUoD  comvated  mnaic  vrith  tlio  greatest  auceess, 
hanuf  TMeived  leeaons  in  this  art  from  Menuiy  him- 
w1m>  gave  him  aWre  of  gold,  with  winch,  it  ia  said, 
be  buik  toe  wan  of  Thebes,  causing  the  Monea  to  take 
their  icapeetive  places  in  obodtenee  to  dia  tones  of  faaa 
inatramrat.  Tm  meanii^  of  this  tegend  ia  luppoaed 
to  be,  ttnt  AauUan,  by  hia  mild  and  penuaaive  man- 
nan,  MOTiriled  upon  his  rude  aubjecta  to  build  walla 
asDund  Ibaibaa.   JfaUer,  bowavor,  aeea  in  it  an  aUa> 


rion  to  the  old  Dorian  and  jEolian  custom  of  erecting 
the  walla  of  cities  to  the  sound  of  musical  inatrumenta- 
—AmpUoa,  afterthia,  married  Niebe,daii^|ht«of  Tan- 
tatua,  and  beoaoie  \iy  lier  the  firther«f  seven  aona  and 
aeven  dau^tera,  who  were  ail  alain  by  Apollo  and  Di- 
ana. (Ft£  Niobe.)  AoconUng  to  one  account,  he 
deatrcyed  himaelf  after  this  ouel  loaa,  while  another 
veraMHi  of  the  atoiy  m^ea  him  to  have  fallen  in  a  se> 
dition.  (Horn.,  Od.,  11,  363,  »eqq.—Ap<4iod.,  3,  6,  4, 
Mcq^. — MiiUtr,  GtMck.  Hel^  Stamme,  dec.,  vol  I, 
p.  807.) — U.  A  painter,  contemporary  with  Apeilea,  bj 
vriMun  ha  was  highly  respected  as  an  artist,  and  wlu 
yMded  to  Um  in  the  gronpiiuf  of  his  ptetuMS.  (Plin^ 
86,  10.)— IIL  A  atataaiy  of  Cnoaana,  and  pajul  of 
Ptohohua.  (AuMon-f  1(K»  16.)  Ha  flourished  about 
Olymp.  88. 

AuPBipfiLia,  a  city  of  Thrace,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Sttynwn.  It  waa  founded  by  the  Atheniana  in  the 
immsdiBlo  vidni^  ttt  what  waa  tamed  'Svv(a  'Odo£, 
or  the  "  Nine  Vfaym,"  a  ^Mt  so  eallad  fam  the  num- 
ber of  nada  which  met  here  from  different  parts  of 
Thnee  and  Maeadcm.  The  occupation  of  the  Nine 
Waya  aecna  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Thn- 
ciana,  which  led  to  frequent  rencountera  between  them 
and  Uie  Atlwnian  cakmiats,  in  one  of  which  the  latter 
Bostamed  a  aeven  defeat  (I^fca^,  1, 100.)  After 
a  ispee  of  twen^-nine  years,  a  freni  colony  waa  sent 
out  under  ttecoonnand  of  Agnon,  son  of  Nicias,  which 
soeceeded  in  aubdning  the  Edoni.  Agnon  gave  the 
nana  of  Amidupolis  to  the  new  city,  mnn  its  being 
aorrotuided  tbs  waten  of  the  Strymon.  ( TAucyd., 
4, 103. — Hofiea,  p.  37.)  Ampbipolis  soon  bocame  one 
of  the  moat  floorishiug  eities  of  Thrace ;  and  at  the 
time  of  the  expedition  of  Bnaidas  into  that  country,  it 
waa  dreody  a  uuga  and  popnlms  place.  Ita  aurrendor 
to  that  general  waa  a  aevareUalw  to  the  pnsperit^  and 
good  fortune  of  the  Atheniana  ;  and  we  may  estimate 
me  importance  they  attached  to  ita-  poaaeaaion,  from 
their  displeaaun  against  Thut^dides,  who  arrived  too 
late  to  prevent  its  failing  into  the  banda  of  the  enemy 
{Thtetfd.,  4,  106);  and  alao  frmn  the  exertions  th^ 
afterward  made,  tinder  Cleoti,  to  repair  the  loes.  The 
attempt  proved  unsoeeeseful,  thnnghtheignoraneeand 
laahneaa  of  the  Athenian  genera),  who  was  alain  in  an 
engagement.  Braaidaa  Ml  in  the  aame  battle,  and  the 
Amphip<^tana  paid  the  highest  honors  to  his  memory, 
resolving  thenceforth  to  revere  him  as  the  true  founder 
of  dieir  city ;  and  with  thia  view  th^  threw  down  the 
atatuea  of  Agnon,  and  anoted  those  of  Biaaidaa  in  their 
stead.  AtMna  never  regained  posaession  of  this  im- 
portant ci^;  fortbooghitwaaagreed.by  thetmnaof 
the  peace  aoon  after  ctHwludBd  with  Sparta,  that  this 
colony  should  be  restored,  that  atipulation  waa  never 
fiilfiUed,  the  Amphipolitans  themselves  nfuring  to  ac- 
cede to  it,  and  the  Spartans  expressing  their  inabili^ 
to  compel  tbem.  The  Adienians,  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  the  war,  sent  an  expedition  under  EueticHi  to  at- 
tempt the  reoooqueat  of  the  piaoe,  but  without  aucceas. 
(TAucyd.,  7,  9.)  Mitfoid,  in  hia  Uatoiy  of  Greece, 
affirms,  that  Amphipolia  waa  restored  to  the  Athenians ; 
but  then  is  no  proof  of  this  foot.  Amphipolia,  at  a 
later  period,  fell  mto  the  hands  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
after  a  siege  of  some  duration.  It  became  from  that 
time  a  Macedonian  town,  and,  on  die  ai^jujgation  of 
thia  country  by  the  Ronana,  it  waa  constituted  the 
diief  town  of  the  first  mgion  of  the  conquered  tenitoTy. 
{Deapp.  ap.  SyneelL,  Ckrotu,  p.  368.— £».,  45,  S9.) 
During  the  continnanee  of  the  Byiandne  emptn.  it 
aeems  to  have  exchanged  its  name  for  that  of  Cbryaop- 
olis,  if  we  may  believe  an  anonymous  geographer,  in 
Hudson's  Geogr.  Mix.,  vtri.  4,  p.  43.  Toe  spot  on 
whMi  the  nins  of  Amphipdia  an  still  to  be  traced, 
bears  the  name  of  JenUcevi.  The  position  of  Amptup. 
olia,  observea  Goi.  Leake  {Widpole's  CoUeetim,  n 
610),  ia  one  of  the  most  important  in  Greece.  U 
stands  in  a  paaa  whieb  tmveiaaa  the  mountains  border 
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ing  the  StiTmonie  Gulf;  and  it  oommandi  the  only 
eaay  communici^n  from  the  coast  of  that  gulf  into 
the  groat  Macedonian  plaiua,  which  extend  1u  dxty 
mile*  fma  beyond  Maemko  to  Philq^.  (Cnuner^ 
Ancient  Grtue,  vol.  1,  p.  292,  xfs;.) 

Ahph»,  a  Greek  comic  poet  of  Athens,  contempo- 
rary nitli  VUXo.  Hia  works  are  lost,  though  aome  of 
the  titles  of  his  pieces  have  reached  ua.  (Coiuult 
Sekuagk.  ad  AtlHen.,  vol.  9,  Index  Aucl.,  $.  v.) 

Axniiaai,  I.  a  daughlar  of  Maeamis,  fihled  to 
have  given  her  name  to  the  city  of  Amtlhiasa.— II. 
The  chief  city  of  the  Locri  Ozols.  We  find,  from 
Strabo,  that  it  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Criss«a&  Gulf, 
and  Machines  {in  Ctca.,  p.  71)  informs  na  that  its  dis> 
tance  from  Delphi  was  sixty  stadia :  Pausanias  reck> 
ona  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Amphissa  was  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  aieumstmoe  of  its 
bmng  fluntoimded  on  every  Ride  by  mountains.  (Arv- 
tot.  ap.  Harpocrat.,  Lex. — StejA.  Byx.,  a.  t.  'A/i^fooa.) 
Amphitta  was  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Amphictyoiis, 
for  having  dared  to  restore  the  walls  of  Criasa,  and  to 
cultivate  the  ground,  whirh  was  held  to  be  sacred ;  and 
lastly,  on  account  of  the  nanner  in  which  they  molest- 
ed travellers  who  had  occasion  to  pass  through  their 
t^toiy.  {Strabo,  419.  —  Mtchin.  m  Ctet.y  p.  71, 
aeqq.)  At  a  later  period,  however,  it  appears  to  have 
sofflBwhat  recovered  from  this  ruined  sttte  when  under 
the  dominion  of  the  .lEtolians.  In  the  war  carried  on 
by  thiS  Romans  ajjainst  this  people,  they  besieged  Am- 
phissa, when  the  inhalntants  al^doned  the  town  and 
retired  into  the  citadel,  which  was  deemed  impregna^ 
ble.  {Lm.,  37,  6.)  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the 
modem  town  otSolanM  reprqsents  the  ancient  Am|rfiis- 
sa.  Sir  'U^Uiam  GeU  (fi^ary,  p. '  196)  observes, 
that  ^  real  distance  between  Delptu  and  Amphissa  is 
seven  miles.   {Cramer'a  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  111.) 

Amphithbatrvm,  an  edifice,  of  an  elliptical  form, 
used  for  exhibiting  combats  of  gladiators,  vrild  beasts, 
and  other  spectacles.  The  worn  is  derived  fiom  iuft 
and  ^iarpov,  &om  the  qwetaton  being  so  xinged  as 
to  see  equally  well  fitan  every  side.  The  fifst  dura- 
ble amphitheatte  of  stone  was  built  by  Ststilius  Taurus, 
at  the  desire  of  Augustus.  The  largest  one  was  begun 
by  Vespasian,  and  completed  W  Titui,  now  called 
Colissum,  from  the  Colossus,  or  large  statue  of  Neio, 
which  Vespasian  transported  to  the  square  in  front  of 
it.  It  is  said  to  have  contained  87,000  spectators,  to 
have  been  5  years  in  building,  and  to  have  cost  a  sum 
equal  to  10  millions  of  eiowns.  12,000  Jews  were 
employed  upon  it,  who  were  made  alaves  at  the  eon* 
quest  of  Jerusalem.  lu  magnificent  ruins  still'iemain. 
— There  are  amphitheatres  still  standing  in  various  de- 
grees of  perfection,  at  several  other  places  bosideB 
Rome — at  Pola  in  latria,  at  Ni*me$,  at  ArUa,  Bowr- 
demx,  and  particularly  at  Vermu. — ^The  place  where 
iiio  gladiators  fought  was  called  the  arena,  because  it 
was  covered  with  sand  or  aawdust  to  prevent  the  Rad- 
iators foan  sliding,  and  to  absorb  the  blood. 

AvphitrTte,  a  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  and 
the  spouse -of  Neptune.  She  for  along  time  shunned 
the  addresses  of  this  deity ;  but  her  place  of  conceal- 
ment was  di8(»vered  to  Neptune  by  a  dolpbui,  and 
the  god,  out  of  (pratitude.  placed  this  fish  amrnig  the 
stall.  Amphitnte  had,  by  Neptune,  Triton,  one  of 
the  sea-drittes.  {Ovid,  ikettuMr^.,  1,  14.— ifeiM, 
Tkeog.) 

AHPHiTKYOif,  a  Theban  prince,  son  of  Alcsns  and 
Kipponome.  His  nster  Anaxo  had  married  Electryon, 
kingof  Mycenn,  whose  sons  were  killed  in  a  battle  by 
the  Teleboans.   {Yid  Alcmena.)  * 

AMpKiTRyoKiAOBe,  a  surname  of  Hercules,  as  the 
supposed  son  of  .^nphitiTon.   {Virg.,  JBn.,  8,  108.) 

Ahphr7sus,  a  livwr  of  Thessaly,  flovring  mto  the 
Smus  Pagasnus,  above  nubiotic  Thebes.  Near  this 
stream,  Apollo,  when  banished  from  heaven,  fed  the 
flodu  of  King  Admebu.  H«iee,  among  the  Latin 
IS8 


:  poeta,  the  epithet  AmT^mftma  becomes  equivalent  to 
AfoUineua.    {Lucan,  6,  367. — Virg.,  JEn.,  0,  398.) 

AmpsIoas,  a  river  of  Afiriea,  fiwming  the  botiudaiy 
betwaeu  Mauritania  Gwmriensia  and  Numidia,  atra 
falling  into  the  sea  to  the  east  of  Igilgilis,  or  JigeL  On 
a  branch  of  it  stood  Ciita,  the  coital  of  Numidia. 
The  modem  name  is  Wad-il-Kilnr,  i.  e.,  the  Great 
River.    {Plal.—Mela,  1,  6.—Plm.,  6,  S.) 

Amsanotos,  or  AifsAKcTi  Valus  ST  Lacds,  a  cel- 
eteated  vallmr  and  lake  of  Italy,  in  Samninm,  to  the 
Mrathwest  ot  Trivieum.  Virgil  {£n.,  7,  663)  haa 
left  us  a  fine  deaoription  of  the  place.  Thewaten  of 
the  lake  were  rema^ble  Sm  their  su^uiaoas  pn^iei^ 
ties  and  exhalations.  Some  antiquaries  have  confound- 
ed this  spot  with  the  lake  of  Cutilis,  near  Keate ;  but 
Servius,  m  his  commentary  on  the  paaaage  of  Virgil  just 
referred  to,  distinctly  tells  ua  that  it  was  situate  in  the 
country  of  the  Hiipini,  which  is  also  cmfimied  by  Cice- 
ro {de  Dh.,  I)  and  Pliny  (H.  N.,  2,  98).  The  latter 
writw  mentions  a  temple  consecrated  to  the  goddess 
Mephitis,  on  the  banks  of  this  sulphureous  lake,  of 
which  a  good  description  is  given  by  Romanelli,  taken 
ftom  a  worii  of  Leonaitto  di  Capoa.  (RoTnanttii,  vol. 
2,  p.  351 .)  The  lake  is  now  called  Mif  lUi,  and  is  close 
to  the  liule  town  of  Frieenio.  (Cramer^*  Ancient 
Jiaiy,  vol.  2,  p.  251.)  . 

Amuliub,  son  of  Proeas,  king  of  Alba,  and  younger 
broUier  of  Numitor.  The  crown  belonged  of  right  to 
the  latter,  but  Amuliua  dispossessed  him  of  it,  put  to 
death  bis  son  Lausus,  and  fearing  lest  he  mif;ht  be 
dethroned  by  a  nephew,  compelled  Rhea  Sylvia,  the 
daughter  of  Numitor,  to  become  a  vestal,  which  {wieat' 
hood  bonnd  her  to  perpetual  virginity,  jfotwithstand- 
ing,  however,  all  theae  preeanlKms,  ilfaea  became  the 
mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus  by  the  god  Mara. 
Amnlius  Uierenpon  ordered  her  to  be  buried  alive  for 
having  violated  her  vow  as  a  priestess  of  Vesta,  and 
tlie  two  children  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  They 
were  providentially  saved,  however,  by  some  ehep- 
beids,  or,  aaotbeni  say,by  a  sbe-wolf ;  andwhenthey 
attrined  to  manhood,  tbej  put  to  death  the  osuipa- 
Amulius,  and  restored  the  crown  to  their  gnudfatiMT 
Numitor.  (Ovid,  Fasl.,  9,  67.— 1,  8,  Mff.— 
Ptvt.,  Vii.  Rom.,  &c".) 

Amyci  Pobtvs,  a  hartMrar  on  the  Thracian  Bos- 
porus, north  of  Nicopolis,  and  south  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  UriuB.  Here  Amycus,  an  ancient  kin^  of  the 
Bel  iryees,  was  slain  in  combat  with  Pollux.  Hw  tomb 
was  covered,  according  to  some,  with  a  laurel,  and 
hence  they  maintain  that  the  haiboni  waa  also  called 
Dafrfmes  Poitus.  Arrian,  however,  speaks  of  a  har- 
bour of  the  rnaane  Daphne  near  this,  which  no  doubt 
has  given  rise  to  the  mistake.  {Arrian,  Peripl.  Enx., 
p.  S6.—Plin.,  6,  48.) 

AnircLiB,  I.  a  city  of  Italy,  in  Latinm,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  FmA  and  the  Cacubus  Ager.  It  was  and 
to  have  been  of  Gredt  origin,  being  cdoniied  from 
the  town  of  AmycUs  in  Latwnia.  Cmeeming  the  de- 
stractim  of  AmydB,  in  Italy,  stimge  tales  were  re- 
lated. According  to  s<mie  accounts,  it  was  infested 
and  finally  rendered  desolate  by  serpents.  ..{Phn.,  3, 
fi,  who  also  quotes  Varro  to  the  same  effect. — In~ 
gon.  ap.  Sot.,  de  Mir.  Font.,  &c.)  Another  traAtloii 
represented  the  ftll  of  Amycle  as  having  been  the  xe- 
soU  of  the  silenee  enj<rfned  by  law  <hi  its  inhabitants, 
in  oite  to  put  a  stop  to  the  false  rumours  of  hostile  at- 
tacks whicn  had  been  so  frequently  circulated.  The 
enemy  at  last,  however,  really  applied ;  and,  finding 
the  town  in  a  defencdess  stale,  it  was  destroyed. 
This  account  is  in  general  aceept^ion  with  the  poets. 
{Virg.,  JB«.,  10,  668.— Sti.  Itai.,  8,  628.— Cramer*. 
Ane.  Ualf,  vol.  S,  p.  18S.)-^I.  One  of  the  most  ai»- 
cient  ehies  of  Laisonia,  a  short  distance  to  the  south- 
west of  Sparta.  It  was  CiHinded  long  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Dorians  and  Heraclkiv,  who  conquered 
uid  reduced  it  to  the  eonditioa  of  a  anall  town.  It 
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Moqacaoiu,  even  in  Paniamas'*  time, 
tat  Urn  mmlMr  ofiu  Umfh*  ud  oUwt  edifices,  many 
■f  whiA  wm  ri^7  adnned  with  aeulpttim  ud  other 
wMbofut.  Its  mort  edrinmted  atmetoM  W8N  the 
tao^  of  the  Amyeleaa  AddUo.  (Pofyi.,  A,  9.  S.) 
Ain;d»  »  ntontiooed  by  Homer  (il,  S,  S84)  and 
Pindar  {PytlL,  I,  ISS.  — AMm.,  7,  18).  Polybiua 
Mates  ttut  Amjdm  was  only  twen^  atadu  from  Spsr- 
U  {Poiyb.,  5,  18} :  but  Dodwell  (^serves,  that  Sdavo- 
C&orio,  whadi  eoco^ea  ita  ancient  site,  it  nearly 
double  that  tfiatanoe.  {ClMwieal  Tour,  voL  2,  p. 
413.  —  OsmtV  Attaemt  Or€4Uy  toI.  3,  p.  SIS.) 
Polybiua  ieeeigiee  the  coantiT  around  Amydn  aa 
most  beantifiilly  wooded  and  of  sreat  fertility ;  which 
aocoont  is  conoboratad  by  Doawall,  who  aaya,  "it 
hixuistes  in  fertility,  and  aboonds  in  mulberries,  ol- 
ives, and  all  the  finit-trees  which  grow  in  Greece." 

Aaf  cLu,  I.  son  of  Lacedamon  and  Sputa,  built 
the  dty  of  Angela.  (Pchmm.,  S,  1.>— IL  Hm  name 
wlUdi  Lneaa  gmo  to  the  maitor  of  the  null  tweWe- 
oaced  vaanl  in  wfcidt  Cssar  had  embariud  in  diagnise, 
jbr  tbe  parpoae  of  aaiUng  to  Brandiwum,  and  brinsing 
Cma.  thai  place  over  into  Greece  the  remainder  of  hu 
fiifca.   A  Tioleat  wind  produciiig  a  rough  sea,  tbe 

Sot  despaired  of  making  good  hu  passage,  and  or- 
nd  the  marinas  to  tarn  back.  Gmar,  percavisv 
ttkis,  rose  op,  and  showing  himself  to  the  pilot  aeconf 
mg  to  Phitaich,  bat,  aecMdi&f  to  Iiucan,  to  Amvclas 
the  master  of  the  veeeel,  exclaimed,  "  Go  forwaid,  my 
friend,  and  ftar  nothing ;  tboa  csiriest  Cerar  and 
Ccsu's  fartones  in  &xf  vessel."  The  eflect  ttf  this 
speech  WM  instantaneous;  the  mariners  forgot  the 
stonn  and  made  new  efibita ;  but  they  were  at  length 
penziitted  to  tuza  about  by  Ccc&r  himself!  iPlvi.,  fit. 
Com.)  Tbe  noUe  anf&ctty  ofCnsaz*ai^|v,aagiv«i 
ahove  by  Plotaich,  has  beni  amplified  by  Lucan  iido 
tmnid  dedamsfjoH    {Pkartal.,  S,  678,  Mff.) 

Axf  CITS,  eon  of  Neptune  by  Melia,  was  kin^  of  the 
Behyoes.  He  was  wnous  for  his  sldll  in  boxmgwith 
the  cestus  or  gauntlets,  and  challenged  all  strangers  to 
strialof  iCiength.  AAer  destroying  numy  persons  in 
this  wmy,  he  was  himnelf  slain  in  a  oontest  with  FoU 
hu,wfaiam  be  had  defied  to  the  combat,  what  the  Ai- 
fontti^  in  their  e^afition,  had  atoi^wd  fiir  a  season 
eo  Us  coasts.  iAfm.  BJuL,  S,  1,  w^^F(rjr>,  JBn., 
5,373.) 

AniiBitm  I.  one  of  the  Danaides,  and  mother  of 
'Svp^m  by  Neptune.  The  md  produced  a  feuntun, 
by  ahMm  ^  paaoA  with  Iub  tridant,  on  the  spot 
wlKce  he  had  fist  seen  her.  ViA.  Amym<me  11. 
iPreftrt.,  X  U,  M.— flV^ ,  Fh4.,  169.)— 11.  A  foun- 
tain  ofAfgolia,ealled  after  AmymoDe  the  daughter  of 
AmaBs.  It  was  the  most  famous  among  the  ■tzeams 
which  oootiibated  to  fonn  the  Ijerneanltfe.  (£un9., 
Pk9m^  19&.—Pwa^  %  37.) 

AxnTrAcLwasUng  oflheedonia;  and  succeeded 
his  fithar  Aleetas,  B.C.  547.  His  son  Alexander  mur- 
dfxed  the  ambaseadors  oTM^abysua  fin:  tbeir  improp- 
er bcfaanoor  to  the  ladies-  of  his  father's  cooit.  Bu- 
{>area,aPeniaa  general,  was  sent  with  an  army  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  the  «nbaaaadors ;  but  he  was  gtun- 
cd  over  by  rich  presents,  and  by  receiving  in  marriage 
ihe  hand  of  a  oaagfater  of  Amyntas,  to  whom  he  had 
tees  pcenoaaly  attached,  (ifororf.,  6,  19. — Jiutin, 
7.  3.) — U.  Sncceasor  to  Aidialans,  B.C.  389.  He 
nagaed  oatr  one  ^ear,  and  perfbnned  tnthiiw  remaric- 
aUe.— IIL  The  tlmd  of  the  name,  ascended  throne 
of  llaodoam  B.C.  397,  after  having  dispossessed 
Paaaaaias  of  the  regal  dignity.  He  was  expelled  by 
the  nyiistHS,  bat  rertned  by  the  Thessalians  and  Spor- 
taas.  He  made  war  against  the  lUyrians  and  Olyn- 
fhisiM^  with  the  assistance  of  the  LacedBimmtanSr  and 
Evwd  to  a  gtvt.  age.  ffis  wife  Eniydiee  am^uied 
igainat  bis  life ;  but  her  snares  were  season^ly  dis- 
fay  one  of  hi*  daughleri  by  a  former  wife. 
Ha  iMd  Abxandei^  Peidiccas,  and  mlip  (&thar  of 


Alexander  the  Great)  by  his  first  wife';  and  the  othei 
he  had  Aichelaus,  Azuueus,  and  Menelaus.  He  reign- 
ed S4  years.  {Justin,  7,  4  et  9.)— IV.  Grandson  of 
Amyntas  HI.  He  was  yet  an  infent,  when  Pep- 
dieeas  his  &ther  and  his  uncle  Alexander  were 
1^  the  orders  of  Eurydice  th«r  mother.  He  was,  of 
course,  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown ;  but  Philip,  having 
in  his  &rour  the  wishes  of  the  n^i<Hi,  ascended  the 
throne  in  preference  to  him.  He  afterward  served  in 
the  annies  of  both  Philip  and  Alexander.  Having 
conspired  aguDst  the  latter,  he  was  put  to  .death. 
(Jtwftm  7,  4,  teqg.—U.,  IS.  7.)— V.  One  of  the  dep- 
uties sent  by  I%iUp  of  Maoedon  to  the  TkAtm,  B.O. 
339,  to  induce  them  to  remain  faithfUl  to  his  interests. 
— VI.  A  general  of  Alexander's,  B.C.  331,  sent  bach 
to  Macedonia  to  make  new  levies.  (Qttint.  Curt.,  4, 
6. — M.,  &,  1.) — Vn.  Another  officer  of  Alexander's, 
who  went  over  to  Darius,  and  was  slain  in  attempting 
to  seiM  upon  Egypt  (Quint.  Curt.,  3,  9.)— Vllf. 
Sian  of  Axniabens,  comtnanded  a  aquadion  of  cavalry 
in  Alexander's  anny.  He  was  impuoated  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  PliilotaSi,  but  acquitted.  {Quint.  Curt.,  4, 
IS,  ig^.)  —  IX.  A  king  of  Galatia,  who  succeeded 
Deiotams.  He  was  the  last  ruler  of  Oiis  countrr< 
which  was  added  to  the  Roman  empire,  after  hu 
death,  by  Angnstas. — X.  A  geogii4>hical  writer,  an- 
tbor  of  a  wMk  entiOed  £rtfV'>  ^  ^  Encamp- 
ments of  Alexander  in  his  conqneat  of  Asia.  {AUun., 

10,  488,  b.,  &c.)   It  has  not  oome  down  to  us. 
AHTirroa,  king  of  Ornumium,  a  atj  of  the  Dtrfo. 

plans.  He  pot  out  the  eyes  of  his  son  Phoenix  on  a 
felse  charge  of  having  conupted  cme  of  the  royal  con- 
cubines. He  was  slun  by  Hereoles  on  attcmiAin^  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  that  hero  through  his  territories. 
(ApaU^.,  S,  l.  —  Jdj  8,  18.— Coo^m  Homer,  il., 
9,  448.) 

Amtsicos  Cahtds,  a  plain  of  Thesaaly,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Magnesia,  near  the  town  and  river  of  Amyns, 
It  was  famed  for  iU  wmes.   {Poiyt.,  6,  99.) 

AhystiBub,  an  E^ptian  I^det  during  the  revoht 
tion  under  Inaros.  He  succeeded  the  latter.  (Hmid., 
3, 140,  and  8,  li.—Thuyd.,  1,  110.— Diad.  SU.,  11, 
74.)  CtesiBs,  bowovsr,  makes  him  to  have  been  a 
king  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Camt^ws,  whereas  Hko 
othmr  aoeoant  places  him  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus.  As  r^ards  this  discrepance,  consult 
Bdkr,  ad  Cla.,  p.  ISX. 

Ahyrdb,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  in  the  upper  part  ' 
of  the  district  of  Magnesia,  and  near  the  town  of  X[e> 
Ubosa.    [Apoa.  Rht3.,  1,  696.)— II.  A  ci^  of  Thes- 
aaly, near  the  river  of  the  same  name.    {Schot;  m 
ApoU.  Shod.,  L  c.) 

Amystis,  a  river  of  India  falling  into  the  Ganges, 
Mannert  makes  it  to  be  the  same  with  the  Patterea, 
near  the  modem  city  of  ifttrduw.  {Geogr.,  vol.  fi,  p, 
93.) 

Ahytbaon,  a  son  of  Cretbous,  king  of  Idoos,  by 
Tyro.  He  married  Idomene,  by  whom  he  had  Bias 
sod  MelampuB.  AfWr  his  father's  death,  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  Messenia.  He  is  said  to  have  given 
a  more  regular  form  to  the  Olympic  games.  (^pof> 
lod.,  If  9. — Heyiie,adioc.)— Melampna  is  called  Ajmf- 
thaoniua^  from  his  &ther  AmythanL  {Virg.,  Cf.,  8, 
650.) 

AhTtis,  I.  a  daughter  of  As^rages,  whom  pynti 
married.   (Ctenss,  p.  91. — Consult  Bdkr,  ad  loc.}— 

11.  A  daughter  of  Xerxes,  who  married  Megabysn^ 
and  disgraced  herself  by  hra  licmtioos  cmdnet. 

Anaces  or  Anactkb,  a  name  given  to  Castor  auL 
Pollux.  Their  festivals  were  cdled  Anaceia  ('Aro- 
Ktla).  Tbe  Athenians  applied  the  term  Aiutcei 
CAvaur)  in  a  ganeral  sense  to  all  those  deities  who 
were  believed  to  watch  over  the  intaraats,  as  well  pub* 
tic  as  private,  of  the  city  of  Athens:  in  a  special  sense, 
however,  tbe  a^pfdUtion  was  given  to  tbe  Dioscuri,  on 
account  of  the  pecnliai  advantages  which  tbe  c^^tsL 
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0f  Attica  had  derived  from  them.  (Compare  Tzetz., 
ad  Jl.,  p.  69.)  Spatabeim  («f  Cailtm.,  Hymn,  in  Jov., 
n)  and  ScfaeUhig  {Samotkr.  Chttkat.,  p.  9fi)  derive 
the  fiAm  'Avacef  flom  tlw  Hdmw  fnaitm.  {Deu- 
tsron.,  1,  S6.)  The  Greek  gninmaiiaiia,  on  the  other 
hand,  ban  sought  for  an  etymolo^  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  make  the  term  in  question  come  from  &vu, 
*  above,"  as  expreasive  of  the  idea  of  superiority  and 
doDunion.  They  attach  to  Una  name  the  triple  sense 
of  tfrop ,  0aeiXevc,  and  oiimdetjir6nK.  Hence  also  the 
adveib  SvokOc  ilhroiot.,  1,  34.  —  Thu^.,  8,  lOS), 
vdiich  the  aeholiaats  ex^un  by  irpovoi{Tuiu^  koI  fh)- 
jMHTtKOt.  (ComMre  Euatalk.,  td  Od.,  1,  397.  — 
Creuser't  SymboHk,  jntr  GvignUMt,  vol.  2,  p.  305,  in 

ANACBARstfl,  a  Scythian  philoaopber,  who  floarish- 
tA  nearly  six  centunes  before  the  Christian  era.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  SCTthian  prince,  who  had  married  a 
naUve  of  Giaeeet  Eariy  instiueted  by  Ma  mcrther  in 
Uw  Greek  lansaage,  he  Wame  desirous  of  acquiring 
a  portion  of  Gre^  wisdom,  and  obtained  from  the 
kins  of  Scythia  an  embassy  to  AAena,  where  he  ar- 
rivM  in  the  year  69S  B.C.,  and  was  introduced  to  So- 
lon by  his  countryman  Toxaris.  On  sending  in  word 
that  a  S^thian  was  at  ttie  door,  and  reqoeated  his 
fiieodsUp,  Solon  replied  that  ftienda  were  boat  made 
■t  home.  *'Tben  let  Solon,  who  is  at  home,  mako 
me  his  friend,"  was  the  smart  retort  of  Anadiarsis ; 
and,  struck  b^  its  readiness,  Solon  not  only  admitted 
him,  bat,  finding  him  worthy  of  his  confidence,  ftvour- 
ed  him  with  his  advice  and  friendship.  He  accord- 
ingly resided  some  years  at  AUiens,  and  was  the  first 
rtxangw  whom  the  Athenians  admitted  to  tiw  honoan 
of  dtuMisb^.  He  then  travelMl  into  other  eoontries, 
and  finally  returned  to  Scythia,  with  a  view  to  com- 
municate to  his  countrymen  the  information  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  to  introduce  among  them  the  laws  and  re- 
ligion of  Greece.  The  attempt  was,  however,  unsuc- 
cessful ;  for  the  Scythians  were  not  only  indisposed  to 
receive  them,  but  it  is  said  that  Anadiarns  was  killed 
an  arrow,  from  the  king,  his  brother's,  own  band, 
who  detected  him  performing  certain  rites  in  a  wood, 
before  an  image  of  Cybele.  Great  respect,  however, 
was  pdd  to  him  after  death,  which  is  not  unusual. 
Anadiarsis  was  bmous  for  a  manly  and  nervous  kind 
ot  language,  which  was  called,  from  his  county,  Scy- 
thian eloquence.  The  apophtheffms  attributadto  him 
are  shrewd,  and  better  worth  quoting  than  many  of  the 
anaent  saws,  which  are  n^am  indebted  for  thoir  caleb- 
ri^  much  more  to  their  antiquity  than  to  thar  wisdom. 
His  repartee  to  an  Athenian,  who  lepmached  him  with 
the  barbarism  of  his  countiy,  is  wdl  known:  "My 
country  is  a  disgrace  to  me,  but  yon  are  a  disgrace  to 
your  country."  Strabo  tells  us,  horn  an  old  hirtorian, 
that  Anacharsis  invented  the  bellows,  the  anchw,  and 
the  potter's  wheel :  but  this  account  is  very  doubtful, 
as  Pliny,  Seneca  {Epitt.,  90),  Diogenes  I^rtius,  and 
Suidas,who  likewise  speak  of  the  inventions  ascribed 
to  that  phikMopher,  mention  only  the  last  two :  while 
Strabo,  moreover,  remarks  that  the  potter's  wheel  is 
noticed  in  Homer.  {Beckman'a  Hittmy  of  Inventions, 
vol.  1,  p.  104.  — Compare  Bitter'*  VorkalU,  p.  837 
and  362.)  The  mnstlee  which  bear  the  name  of  Ana-  j 
charsis,  and  which  were  i)uhlished  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
at  Paris,  1663,  are  unequivocally  spurious.  They  are  ' 
supposed  to  have  been  producwl  at  a  later  period,  in  , 
the  school  of  the  sc^usts.  {OortmCa  Bu^.  Diet.,  \ 
vol.  I,  p.  72.— £n^a  flutory  tf  PkUein^,  v6L  \ 
1.  p.  116,  aeqq.)  i 

AmacIdh  ('Ai>(uce;oi>)j  a  temple  at  Athene,  sacred 
to  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
Aeropdis.   It  was  a  building  of  gnat  antiquity,  and 
contained  paintings  of  Polygnotas  and  Mieon.   (Pm-  ! 
tm.,  1,  16. — Harpocr.,  i.  v.  'AvamiOv.)  , 

Amacrxon,  a  celebrated  Greek  poet.  4^  whose  life 
littie  is  actually  known.    It  is,  howew,  generally  ad- 
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mitted  that  he  was  bom  at  Teos,  a  eity  of  Ionia,  tn 
the  cariv  part  of  the  sixth  emtunr  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  that  he  flouri^ed  in  the  sixtieth  Okmpad. 
From  Abdera,  to  which  ci^  his  parents  had  ted  fimn 
the  dtnninion  of  Croesus,  ue  young  Anaereon  betook 
himself  to  the  court  of  Polycrates,  tjnnt  of  Samoa. 
Here  be  was  lecraved  witii  great  distinction,  but  sub- 
sequently retired  to  Athens,  where  he  rrmatned  in 
great  iavour  with  Hippaichus,  who  then  possessed  the 
power  which  Kristratus  had  usurped.  The  death  of 
bis  patron  caused  bira-  to  return  to  his  native  city, 
whence  he  retired  to  Abdera  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  disturbancee  under  Histieus.  He  attwiad  the 
age  of  eighty-five  yean.  The  time  and  manner  of 
bis  death  are  uncertain,  and  varioushr  reported :  the 
most  popular  opinion  is,  that  he  died  from  snflbcalion, 
in  consequence  of  swallowing  a  grape-stone  while  in 
the  act  of  drinking.  The  raccbanalian  turn  of  his 
poetry  is,  however,  and  not  without  sotne  sppearanes 
of  reason,  supposed  1^  many  to  be  the  strie  foimdation 
for  this  tradition.  In  the  poetry  generally  attributed 
to  him,  a  great  diAerence,  as  to  quality,  is  easily  dis- 
cernible, a  circumstance  which  has  contributed  not  a 
httie  to  strengthen  the  supposition  that  the  whole  is 
not  Bcnuina.  Indeed,  some  critics  liave  not  besilated 
to  affinn,  that  very  few  of  tb«  eomporiliona  whichgo 
under  bis  name  are  to  be  ascribed  to  Anaereon.  Tm 
fragments  colleeted  Ursinns,  with  a  finv  otha% 
seem,  according  to  them,  to  be  hii  most  genuine  pro- 
ductions. To  decide  trom  tfae  interna]  evidence  con- 
tained in  hie  writings,  as  well  as  from  the  general  tenour 
of  the  meager  accounts  handed  down  to  us,  be  waa 
himsdf  an  amnring  vdnptuaiy  and  an  eleguit  profli- 
gate. Few  Grecian  poets  have  criitaincd  greater  pop- 
ularity in  modem  times,  for  wbiefa  in  i^gland  he  » 
indebted  to  some  excellent  translations,  in  part  by 
Cowley,  and  altogether  by  Fawkes,  not  to  mentim  the 

Bint  and  elegance  of  the  more  paraphrastic  version  of 
Dore. — Of  the  editions  in  the  original  Greek,  the 
most  celebrated  is  the  quarto,  printed  at  Rome  in 
1781,  by  Spaletti :  the  most  leamed  and  useful  is  that 
of  Fischer,  Lipt.,  1764  (reprinted  in  1776  and  17SS 
with  additions),  in  8vo.  Other  editicma  worthy  of  no- 
tice  are,  th^  of  Brnnck,  Argent.,  1778,  16mo  (re- 
printed in  1786,  in  33mo  and  16mo);  that  of  Gail, 
Paria,  1799,  4to,with  a  French  version,  dissertatitmn, 
music,  dec. ;  tiiat  of  Mcebius,  Halle,  1810,  8vo,  and 
thatofMehlhom,  Glogm.,  1825,  6vo. 

AKACToxlirai,  tiie  first  town  on  tiie  northern  coast 
^  Acamania,  sUnata  on  a  low  ntck  of  land  opposite 
Nioopolis,  of  which  H  was  the  emporium.  (Strabo^ 
450.)  The  rite  is  now  called  Pun^n,  which  many  an- 
tiqnaries,  however,  have  identified  with  Actium  :  but 
this  is  evidently  an  error.  Thucydides  reports  (1, 
66),  that  Anactorium  had  been  cokmized  jointly  by 
the  Coicyreans  and  Corinthiana.  These  were  subse- 
quently ejected  b^  the  Acamanians,  who  ocenned  tbe 
place  in  conjunction  with  the  Athenians.  { Tiltrryd., 
4,  49,  and  7,  31.— Compare  Seymwf,  Ck.,  v.  459.) 
Anactorium  ceased  to  exist  as  a  town  when  Angnstua 
transferred  its  inhabitants  to  Nicop<^,  (Pcasan.,  7, 
23.) 

ANAnTOHENE  ("Avadwyifi'ij  leil.  'A^podiT^),  a  cele- 
brated picture  of  Venus,  painted  by  Apellea,  which 
originwy  adorned  the  temple  of  .£aeulapiua  at  Coa. 
It  represented  tbe  goddess  riting  out  of  toe  we*  i&va~ 
dvtfihnjv)  and  wringing  her  hair.  Augustas  transfer^ 
red  it  to  the  temple  of  Julius  Cssar,  and  remitted  to 
the  inhalutants  of  Cos  a  tribute  of  one  hundred  talenta 
in  return.  The  lower  part  of  tbe  figure  having  been 
iniared,  no  Roman  painter  eould  be  found  to  supply  it. 
(Pttt,  86.  10.) 

AimonTa,  the  principal  town  of  tbe  Hentiei,  sitaate 
about  thirty-rix  miles  to  the  east  of  Rome.  It  u 
now  Anagni.  The  fertility  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try is  nmcb  commended  by  Silins  Ilidieufl  (8,  8da> 
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Amgms  WM  eolonised  by  DraflOB.  {Front.,  de  Col.)  of  Sidly,  near  SnaeaM,  now  ^2^eo.  It  wu  a  imsll 
From  Tadttui  (Htat.,  3,  63)  we  learn,  that  it  was  the  Btream,  but  is  ireqQeutly  mentioned  by  the  poets, 
hiittmlaw  of  Talens,  a  general  of  Vitellius,  and  the  j  They  ftbled  that  the  deity  of  the  ttream  fUl  in  love 
dkief  aii|i)MHter  of  hia  par^.  The  Latin  way  wa>  '  widi  the  nymph  Cyans,  who  waa  changed  into  a  fount- 
jotned  near  Uiio  dty  by  the  Via  I^nestina,  which ,  aia.    iOmd,Pont.,  2,  10,  ft&.—Met.,  6,  Fab.,  6,  &c.) 


from  tint  aRaoistaiiee  was  eallad  Compttum  Anag- 
nimtiii.   (Cntner'j  Ane.  Half,  vol.  8,  p.  79,  »tqq.) 

AKaTna,  a  sodden  of  AnnaniKt  who  appeaia  to  be 
the  oane  with  the  Venus  of  the  western  nations. 
Sbm  ia  idanlicil  also  with  the  goddess  of  Natute,  won 
•lupped  among  the  Persians.  (Cretuer,  Stfmbolik, 
vol.  3,  pL  27.)  The  temple  of  Aoaitis,  in  Armenia, 
stood  in  tboiteiict  of  Acilisene,  in  the  angle  between 
die  Boittna  and  MmUiem  branches  of  the  Euphrataa. 
She  was  wonlit^ped  also  in  Zela,  a  city  of  Pontus, 
and  m  Comsna.  {Creuxer,  I.  e.)  Aa  regards  the 
origin  of  the  name  itself,  much  difierence  of  opinion 
exista.  Voo  Hammer  {FiaidgT.  dea  Or.,  yoi.  8,  p. 
Z75)  dams  it  from  the  Persian  Anahid,  the  name 
of  tlw  manmw  star,  and  of  the  female  geniaa  that  dir 
nets  with  herTyntiiebamony  of  thomheies.  Ack- 
siUad.  OB  the  other  hand  (Lettre  km  Chnal.  Laluuki, 
dec.,  Asst.,  1817),  re&rring  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 


Anas,  a  nver  of  Spain,  now  the  Guaduttta.  The 
modem  >ame  is  a  eorraption  from  the  AiaUe,  Wadi- 
Ana,  L  «^  ithe  river  Ana.   (Plm.,  8,  1.) 

AwAiiKes,  a  amatl  river  of  Thessah',  near  the  foot 
of  Pelion,  and  running  into  the  Oncnestus.  In  this 
stream  Jason,  according  to  the  poets,  lost  his  sandal. 
{Apellm.  Rkod.,  1,  48.) 

Anazaoobas,  I.  a  monarch  of  Aigoa,  son  of  Ar- 
g«ua,  and  grandson  (rfMogapenthes.  He  shared  the 
BOTereiffn  power  with  Bias  and  Melampus,  who  had 
curod  the  women  of  Argoe  of  madneas.  (Ptauan., 
2,  18.}— JI.  A  Grecian  pnUoso[Aer,  born  at  Clazom- 
ene,  Olymp.  70,  according  to  ApoUodorus  {Diog. 
Laerit.,  3,  7),  a  date,  however,  that  is  inconsistent 
with  his  reputed  friendship  wtUi  Pericles.  The  state- 
ment oomnumlv  lecetved  makes  him  a  seholu  of 
Anazimenes,  wnidi  the  widely  floctoating  date  as* 
signed  to  the  latter  rmders  impossBile  to  refiite  oa. 


iPretrtftr^  S,  p.  57)  and  Eustathius  (ad  Diontfg.  I  cw>nological  groands :  however,  thf  philosophical  di- 
Perieg.,  v.  845),  where  mentitm  is  inade  'of  an  'A^xh  reetions  they  respectively  followed  were  so  opponte, 
dtn  Tovlr,  and  a  TavatTtc,  and  also  to  the  Phtcnieian  that  they  cannot  consistently  be  referred  to  the  same 
Tovur,  aiaeita,  that  the  true  name  of  the  goddess  in  school.    From  Clazomens  he  removed  to  Athens, 
qoestioa  was  TavatTic  (corrupted  in  most  passages  and  here  we  find  him  living  in  the  strictest  intimacy 
of  the  ancient  writen  into  'Avotrif),  and  that  the  root  with  Pericles,  to  the  formation  of  whose  eloqnence 
ia  Tmml,  Aa  appdtatiwi  of  an  Ana^  goddess^  who  his  precqitB  ars  said  to  have  great^  contriboted.  As 
is  at  orfl  tine  conbonded  with  Diana,  and  at  another !  sdiolan  of  Anaxagoras,  a^ynal  highly  diatingiuBhed 
with  Hinerra.    (Compare  also  the  Egyptian  ffeith  individu^  have  been  mentioned,  most  of  them  on  the 
with  the  aitide  piefixed,  A-Tteith,  and  'Avetrtf,  another  sole  authority  of  a  ver^  dubious  tradititm ;  and  m\y 
form  of  the  name  AnaOia,  as  appearing  in  Plutarch,  of  Euripides  the  tragedian,  and  Arehelans  the  natorgr 
VU.  ArUxtrx.,  c  37.)    Silvestre  de  Sacy,  however  i  ist,  is  it  certain  that  thw  stood  with  him  in  the  dw^ 
iJownuI.  d.  Saw.  JmUet,  1817,  p.  439X  in  oppositiwt '  nlation  of  intima^.   Bis  connexion  with  the '^O't 
to  AekerUad,  ranaifcs^  that  tlie  Pernans,  most  indo- !  psmrAil  Atbsniana,  however,  profited  him  bolE^''^ ; 
bitaMy,  call  the  plniet  Yenns  Andad  or  Nakid,  and  at  net  only  doei<he  seem  to  have  passed  hir'*'''  H> 
that  the  naoke  AtmtiM  is  evidently  derived  from  this !  in  poverty,  but  he  was  not  even  safe  from  i^p^necn- 
Booree :  be  observes,  moreover,  that  Tea^atnc  is  it-  '  tion  wUdi  assailed  the  friends  of  Peiicl w^"  }^^_ 
self  a  &lse  reading. — The  temple  of  the  goddess  Anait- 1  cline  of  his  ascenden<7.    He  was  accuf^  impiety 
tia  bad  a  large  tract  of  lend  set  apart  for  its  use,  and  ,  towards  the  gods,  thrown  into  prisoHy'^''  eventually 
agieatonmiber  of  male  and  female  slaves  to  cultivate  forced  to  fly  to  Lampaacua.    Some  ^ 
it  (uptiboAot).    It  was  femed  for  iu  riche^  and  it  charge  of  unpiety  waa  probably  general 
was  from  this  asend  edifice  that  Antonv.  in  bis  Pai^  views,  wluch  undoubtedly  were/?  according 
Ihaxn  cxpe^iMi,  carried  off  a  statue  of  the  goddess :  with  the  popular  notions  of  vf^^">  "i"ce  he  ro- 
of solid  ^    (PZw.,  33,  4.)    The  commereial  rela- 1  garded  the  sun  and  moon  as  /aaMing  of  earth  and 
tiontt  w&k  BubMsted  between  the  Armenians  and  stone,  and  miraculoas  indtcaT*^  '*  ***^°<'«*  ordi- 
cMher  oraBtTKs,  caused  the  worship  of  AnaBis  to  be  nary  ^pearancea  of  jytuv.  8'™.* 
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omer,  and  an  allegorical 
of  the  gods.  Anaxagoras 
arrived  at  Lampsacus,  and 
arrival,  in  the  eighty-eighth 
ut  His  memory  was  honoured 
psacus  with  a  yearly  festival. 
toBOphical  labours,  Anaxagoras 
U  acquunted  with  several  other 
ledge.  He  occupied  himself  much 
and  the  Undied  sciences,  especially 
as  the  diaracter  of  the  discoveries  attribu- 
sufficiently  shows.  He  is  represented  as 
ijectued  the  right  explanation  of  the  moon's 
of  tba  solar  and  lunar  eclipses.  Hii  work 
U  wss  asid  to  have  been  £iade  to  rise  by  thunder  from  ^^1!!^  iJ^^^  wveral  fragmenU  havebeen  pn^ 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  order  to  re«4ive  the  Argo- 1^™:W^J»^PP'^ 
»•  doing  a  rtonn,  on  their  tetnm  from  Colcfiff^.'?^?^!*  «  AM^P".  ^ 

TTiii  iiaiiiim  iif  rill         evident^  is,  that  the  i 

origin.  ApoIIoidnsBliodius,' 
'4.  1717),  gives  a  different  account,  according 
'be  i^md  recrived  its  name  from  Apollo's  hv^S 


spread  over  oUkt  lands,  and  hence  we  read  of  its  hav- 
ing been  iirtndneed  into  Persia,  Media,  Bactria,  dec. 
(C^anpm  StraU,  535,  and  ifeyne,  de  Saeerdotio  Co- 
KMcsn,  m  Not.  Cemrnent.  Soe.  Sdent.  Oottiitg.,  16, 
o.  117,  Mff.)  Aitaxeixes  Mnemon  is  said  to  have, 
bora  the  first  thlt  introduced  the  worship  of  Antutis 
ia«o  Sua,  Babylon,  and  Ecbatana.  (CUmetu  Alex- 
«rfr,,  Pratreptr.,  p.  67,  ed.  Potter.  —  Creuzer't  Sym- 
htdi/L,  vol.  2,  p.  26,  M^f .) 

AsaxZbxb,  a  Gallic  tribe,  in  Gallia  (^spadana,  to 
die  saath  of  die  Po,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  ApMinines. 
Tbevoecnptedwhatianowainrttrfthe  modem  Duidv 
of  /Wm.    KPet^K  %  32.) 

AvAFn,  one  of  the  Sporades,  northeast  of  Thera. 


pfraned  there  to  the  A^onants  in  a  storm- 
•wM*  in  canequence  erected  to  huu,  nndy 

^E«fc«es  <Aly;bp-er),  in  the  itUnd.  tfitrebo, 
Tbe  modem  name  of  tlie  island  is  Antfiio. 

A«Zr«*,  I.  a  river  ofEpims,  near»»«  »owr«^ 
-  by  ■nmeydideo  <S*^).— ^- * 


doctrines,  as  &r  as  tbey  have  reached  na,  u  given  by 
Hitter,  in  his  Hutory  ^  AnaaU  PMoti^,  vol.  I,  p. 
SSI,  9tqq.,  Oxford  trantl. 

AHAXANDKR,aon  of  Eurycrates,  and  king  of  Sparta. 
He  was  of  the  family  of  the  Agide.  The  second  Mes- 
senian  war  began  m  his  rrign.  (Hcrodot.,  7,  204.  — 
PaUMJt.,  3,  8.) 

Ahaxandbidbs,  I.  son  of  Leon,  was  king  of  Sparta. 
Being  directed  by  the  Ephori  to  put  away  his  wife  on 
acooont     iier  barrenness,  be  only  so  fer  obeyed  as  to 
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tika  a  MBMid  «ifi^  nUbiii^  alto  the  fint  By  Iw 
saoond  tpotut  he  became  tSb  father  of  CleoiDeiies, 
while  the  fint  one,  hitherto  iterU,  bore  to  him,  after 
tioBf  DorieUB,  Leoi^dafl,  and  Cleombnitus.  (Powtaa., 
8,  a.) — II.  A  cwnie  writer,  bora  at  Gaminu  in  Rhodei. 
He  wae  Um  authar  of  nxty-five  comedies.  Endowed 
lij  nattuw  wkh  a  hr'"'"*-  p«emb  and  fitw  tatanta, 
Anaxandrides,  though  atndiottdj  elegant  and  eflemi- 
nate  in  dnai  and  manner,  waa  yet  the  ilaTO  of  pasoon. 
It  is  eaid  iAtkmaua,  9,  16}  that  he  need  to  tear  bis 
nnsucceaaful  diamat  into  piece*,  or  lend  them  aa  waste 
paper  to  the  perfomera'  sbope.  He  iutntduoed  upon 
the  ata^a  acenea  of  gfoaa  intrigue  and  debanefaeiy  ; 
and  itot  only  ridieokd  Plato  and  the  Aeademy,  but 
imweodadtolaii^oantbenia^itaacyttf^honB.  F«r 
thia  attach  he  ia  leported  by  soma  to  have  bean  triad 
and  condemned  to  die  fay  atarvatioB.  (Tkaafra  if  the 
GreeiM,  id  ed.,  p.  183.) 

Ahazabcbds,  a  philosopher  of  Abdeia,  from  the 
school  of  DeoMcrtoa,  who  Aoorished  about  the  llOth 
OJynuiad.  Ho  ia  cUofly  oalebratad  tot  having  Uved 
with  Alexander  and  enji^ed  his  eonfidonce.  (jS^mh, 
Far.  Hisi.,  a,  3.— Amoii,  Exp.  Ales.,  4,  M.—Plut., 
ad  Prme.  indott^  It  reflects  no  credit,  however, 
spMi  his  philosopny,  that,  when  die  mind  of  the  mon- 
arch was  torn  with  regret  Ibr  having  killed  his  &ithfiil 
Clitiu,  he  administered  the  balm  of  flattery,  saying, 
"  that  Unfa,  like  the  gods,  oould  do  no  wrong."  This 
phitaw^iber  addictad  himself  to  pleasure ;  and  it  was 
on  this  aooonntf  and  not,  aa  scone  snoDoaed,  tm  ao- 
count  of  the  apathy  and  tranquillity  of  hu  life,  that  he 
obtained  the  aomame  of  EMat/miiKoc,  "  the  Fortn- 
nat«i"  A  marvellous  story  is  relatod  of  his  having 
•aen  poimdad  in  an  iron  mortar  by  Nieocreon,  king 

Cyprus,  in  revonge  for  the  adnce  which  he  had 
V'^'i  to  Alexander,  to  serve  op  the  head  of  liut  prince 
■^.^^antertainment ;  and  of  bia  ondaring  the  torture 
t^rinuMe  hardness.  Bat  the  tale,  for  which 
there  is^  authori^  prior  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  is 
wlwUy  itWtngUtent  with  the  character  of  a  man  who 
had  throu^  ]^  jife  been  softaoed  by  effeminate 
■^""Bies.  Ae  same  story  is  also  related  of  Zeno  the 
Bn^.   (E»Hd'»  HUtoiy  of  PhiUuophy,  voL  1,  p. 

AwAiAiSra,  a  ffling  female  of  Salamis,  bekmd  by 
Iphis,  a  youth  of  hv^gi,  gi^  ,ii,hied  his  sd- 

dresses,  and  he  hmm^m^  despair.  Gazinc  on 
the  funeral  procession  ,  ^  ^er  dwelfing, 

and  evmemg  httla  aa.-^^  ^  shTwi 
changed  into  a  stone.   QLj^Mtt.,  liTBSS,  uqq.) 
i     .  AM«iaii,  a  dau^r  of);,^  brother  to  the  pfcyai- 
oanMelampus.   She  mam,  ^  „f 

^.^"^  ■^.feur  danAtois,  Pisi- 
dice,  Pelopea,  Hippothoe,  va^s^eMT"^  "  ' 


1,  9.) 


AHAxinlMo^  sneeeeded  his  fiu^  Zeniidamus  on 
the  tbriKie  of  Spaita.    (Pounm.,  3,  ^ 

AHAKiLAtra,  a  Heasei^,  tyrant  of  Wum.  He 
waa  so  miM  and  popalar  donng  his  reign;;^  1^ 
died;  476  B.C..  be  left  his  infant  sons  to  ^s^^o^ 
of  his  daves,  named  Hicythas,  of  tried  Int^  ^ 
the  dtisens  chose  rather  to  obey  a  slave  tba.^^^^ 
from  their  benevolent  sovereign's  children.  Mie^^ 
after  completing  lus  guardianship,  retired  to  Tegb  •' 
Aioadia,  loaded  with  presents  ana  enconiams  from  v 
mhaWfamta  of  Rhegium.    (Juatin,  4,  3.  — Diod.  Sic. 
11,  66.— ^erad.,  7,  ITQ.—Juttm,  3.  2.  — Poum.,  4^ 
38.— Tkueyd.,  6,      Herod.,  6,  33.) 

AiTAxniANDKB,  a  native  of  MtletDs,  who  first  taught 
philoBophv  in  a  pablic  school,  and  is  therefore  often 
spoken  of  as  the  founder  of  this  Ionian  sect  He  was 
bom  in  the  third  year  of  the  4ad  (^mpiad  (B.C.  610), 
and  was  Uie  llhA  who  hud  aside  the  obfiMtive  m^bod  of 
oral  tradition,  and  committed  the  pruciples  of  natural 
aoence  to  writing.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he  predict- 
odaaearthqaako:  battbatheahoDldhKTabeendiKin 
ISS  . 


the  infancy  c^knowledge,  to  do  what  is  at  this  day  be- 
yond the  reach  of  pfaihMophy,  is  incredible.  He  lived 
64  years.  {Ih<^.  Laert.,  3,  1.  —  Cic,  Acad.  Quaat., 
4,  87.)  The  general  doctrine  of  Anaximandcr  con- 
coning  nature  and  the  origin  of  tbiaga,  was,  that  iiifin> 
ity,  rd  atreipov,  is  the  first  tmneiple  in  all  things  ;  that 
too  ummae,  thoo^  variwHe  in  its  paita,  as  one  whole 
is  imnmiable ;  andUiat  all  thiiwa  are  produced  from 
infini^  and  terminate  in  it.  What  thu  philosi^her 
meant  by  "  infinity"  has  been  a  subject  oi^ mudi  cc^x- 
troversy.  If  we  rollow  the  teatiniony  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus,  it  will  appear  that  be  understood  by  the 
torn  tn  questkm  a  mixture  multifarious  elementary 
puta,  out  of  which  indiridital  things  isaned  by  aepaa- 
tion.  Mathematics  and  astRmomy  weia  gratify 
dc^Aed  to  him.  He  framed  connected  series  of  geo- 
metrical truths,  and  wrote  a  sununaiy  of  his  dodnne- 
He  was  the  first  who  ondeitook  to  wlinaate  the  sur- 
fece  of  tbe  earth,  and  mark  the  divisians  of  land  and 
water  npon  an  artifidal  gjobe.  The  invention  of  the 
snnffial  is  also  aaoribed  to  him.  This,  however,  has 
been  controverted;  but  even  if  the  invention  has  been 
wrongfully  ascribed  to  him,  he  nevertheless  seems  to 
have  Been  tbe  first  among  Uie  Greeks  who  pnnted  out 
the  use  of  the  dial.  He  is  said  also  to  have  been  the 
first  that  made  cslculaticna  upon  tbe  size  and  distance 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  He  believed  that  the  stan 
are  globular  collectioDS  of  air  and  fire,  borne  aboat  in 
their  respective  ^beres,  and  animated  by  portirais  of 
the  £vini^;  that  the  earth  is  a  riobe  in  the  midst  of 
the  nniveise,  and  statimiaiy,  and  that  the  srih  is  38 
times  larger  than  the  earth.  (Er^l^a  Htttan/  of 
PhtioMopky,  vol.  1,  p.  164,  geqq.  —  RUter,  Hiat.  Ane. 
Fhii.,  v(d.  1,  265,  teqq.,  Oxford  trant.) 

Anaximknes,  I.  a  native  of  Miletus,  bom  about  tbe 
66th  Olympiad  (B.C.  666).   He  ia  uaually  regarded 
aa  the  pupil  of  Anaxhnander,  but  thia  ia  controverted 
by  Ritter,  who  sees  a  at^ng  resenildance  between 
his  doctrines  and  those  of  lliides.   This  same  writer 
rejects  the  birth-date  cmnmtmJy  aasigned  to  Anaxim- 
enes,  and  receives  that  given  by  Apwodorua,  namely, 
Olymp.  63.   Anaximenes  tauzht  that  tbe  first  princi- 
ple of all  things  is  air,  which  heneld  to  be  infinite  or  ini- 
mense.*  "  Anaximoiea,"  aays  Simpliciiu  (ad  Pj^patc., 
1, 2),  "  taught  the  unity  ana  immennt^  of  matter,  bat 
undier  a  more  definite  term  than  Anaximander,  calling 
it  air.    He  held  ur  to  be  God,  because  it  ia  diffaaed 
tbrou^  all  nature,  and  is  perprtuallv  active."   Tbe  air 
of  AnaximeneB  is,  then,  a  aubtile  ether,  animated  with 
a  divine  princmle,  whence  it  becomes  the  origin  of  all 
beings.   In  this  sense  Lactantius  (1, 6)  understood  bia 
doctnne  ;  for,  speaking  of  Okanthes  as  adopting  the 
doctrine  of  Anaximenes,  he  adds,  "  the  poet  aseento 
to  it  when  he  sings,  'Turn  pattr  omnipoUnM  fammdia 
imfcrifcM  <MAn-,'"3tc.  (F^r*-.,  Georf.,3,326.)  Anax- 
imenes is  said  to  have  taught,  that  all  minda  are  air; 
that  fire,  water,  and  earth  proceed  ftaa  it,  by  rare&e- 
tion  or  condensation  ;  that  the  sun  and  mora  are  fiery 
bodies,  whose  form  ia  that  of  a  circular  plate ;  tlut  the 
stara,  which  also  are  fieiy  substances,  arc  fixed  in  the 
heavens,  as  nails  in  a  ciystalline  plane ;  and  that  the 
earth  is  a  plane  tablet  resting  upon  the  air.  {Phu.^ 
PUu.  Pkil.,  I,  17,  and  3,  11.—  Cm.,  If.  D.,  1,  10.  — 
EnfieWa  HUtoiy  of  Philoaophy,  vol.  1,  p.  lB6.  —  jRi(- 
ler,  Hiat.  Ane.  PM.,  vol.  1,  p.  803,  Kfj.,  Oxford 
tana.) — 11.  A  native  of  Lampsacus,  and  son  of  Aris- 
Ndee.    He  was  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  riwtorie,  and 
the  disdple  both  of  Zoilus,  not<Hnous  for  hie  li^- 
P'^^tkisms  on  Homer,  and  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic. 


AnasLwgeg  ^„  one  of  the  preceptors  of  Alexander  the 
He  accompanied  his  illustrious  pui»l  through 
™<  of  In.  campaigns,  and  afterward  wrote  the  histo- 
and  that  of  his  father  Philip.    It  is  re- 
eordeiwhat,  during  Uie  Persian  war,  his  naU¥e  city 
cause  of  Darius,  Alexander  ex- 
of  poniidung  the  inhalntanta 
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it  Ujing  it  in  asbes.  Anaximenes  was  deputed  by 
bu  caunbymen  as  a  mediator ;  bat  the  conqueror, 
£111  wiim  III!  infi  ntinii.  vht  ii  lii  nirUm  entering  the 
al  tent  m  a  euppfiant,  cat  diort  hie  anticipated  pe- 
tkioD  by  dedaring  that  he  vas  determined  to  refuse 
lua  nxpeML,  whatever  U  might  be.  Of  thii  hasty  ex- 
preasMm  the  philosopher  availed  himself  and  immedi- 
■lely  implored  Aat  Lampsacua  mi^ht  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed, and  a  pardon  refused  to  its  eUixens.  The 
sttalagem  was  sncceasfol ;  Alexander  was  anwBdng 
to  break  hb  pronuse ;  and  the  imMOce  of  mind  ex- 
hibated  by  its  advocate  saved  thelown.  Anazimenea 
was  also  the  author  of  a  history  of  Greece.  (Pohmr., 
6,  18.— r«/.  Mai^  T,  3,  4.) 

AxAXtasus,  a  city  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  situate  on 
the  river  Pyxamos,  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  and 
taking  its  name  apparently  from  a  mountain  called  An- 
azaibos,  at  the  hot  of  which  it  was  situate.  The  ad- 
jacent tenitmy  was  famed  for  its  fertili^.  It  after- 
ward took  the  mpellation  of  Cssarea  ad  Anazarbum, 
bat  from  what  Roman  emperor  is  not  known,  though 
prior  to  the  time  of  Pliny  (5, 37).  The  original  wpel- 
ration,  however,  finally  prevailed,  as  we  iindit  so  desir- 
noted  in  Hierodea  and  the  imperial  Notitis,  at  whicn 
peiiod  it  had  become  the  chief  town  of  CiHcia  Secnnda. 
itwisBea^  JestroredfayateniMe  earthquake  onder 
Jnidniaa.  Anuaimu  ma  the  Inrthplace  of  IHoscor- 
idea  wad  Oppbn.  The  Turks  call  it,  at  the  present  day, 
Ainr-Zcrbek.   (Owner's  Am  Mrnor,  vol.  2,  p.  864.) 

Axcacs,  I.  the  son  of  Lycu^fus  and  Cleophile,  or, 
according  to  others,  Astypalsa,  was  in  the  expedition 
of  the  ArgoitaiUs.  He  was  also  at  the  chase  of  the 
Ca^r^onian  hoax,  in  which  he  peridied.  (Apotlod.,  3, 
9.— XL,  1.  8.— Hy^,  Fai.,  173  et  348.)— II.  King 
of  Sanioe,  and  stm  of  Neptune  and  Astypalna.  He 
wmt  with  the  Aigonasta,  and  succeeded  Tiphys  as  pi- 
lot of  the  riup  Axgo.  He  reigned  in  Ionia,  where  he 
married  Saoua,  daogfater  of  the  Maeander,  by  whom  he 
had  fbor  eoDs,  Pexilas,  Enodns,  Samus,  AUthersus,  and 
one  daagfato'  called  I^rthenope.  He  paid  particular 
attcnttoD  to  the  cabure  of  the  vine,  and  <m  one  occa^ 
non  was  told  br  a  slave,  whom  be  was  pressing  with 
bud  laboar  in  hia  vineyard,  that  he  would  never  taste 
of  it*  produce.  After  the  vinta^  had  been  gEUtbered 
in  and  the  wine  made,  Anccns,  in  order  to  Msify  the 
pedictioa,  was  about  to  ruse  a  cup  of  the  liquor  to  his 
Bps,  deriding,  at  the  same  time,  the  pretended  prophet 
(who,  however,  merely  told  hiin,  in  rnily,  Uiat  there 
wete  aasyddsgs  betwean  the  cup  ana  the  i^i),  when 
ti&iga  came  OfA  a  hoar  had  bnAen  into  Us  TOieyard. 
Timnring  down  the  cap,  with  the  untasted  liquor, 
Ancms  ruAed  forth  to  meet  the  animal,  and  lost  his 
Bfe  in  the  encoonter.  Hence  arose  the  Greek  proverb, 

TbAXi  jun^  irfiei  icSXuco^  Koi  x'tXeof  Sxpm. 
MalU  embuU  imttr  eakeam  supvnofue  loira. 

The  Latin  tiandaUon  is  by  Erasmus,  ^ho,  as  Dacier 
lUnks,  read  vlrci  for  irrXci,  a  eappo^ion  not  at  all 
pr^AaUe,  nnce  "  eaduiU"  gives  the  i^irit,  though  not 
the  litenl  meaning,  of  nlXet. — The  story  just  given  is 
nhtti  aamewbat  £ffireat)y  by  other  wntera,1mt  the 
in  en  H  the  aame.  {Euttath.,  »d  B.,  p.  77,  td. 
—  Ftstut,  9.  V.  MammL—Aut.  OtU.,  13,  17.— 
Dm£ier,  ad  FaL,  I.  e.) 

AxcalTtxs,  a  pet^le  of  Britun,  near  the  AtiebatU, 
aad  pnbaMy  a  aan  of  th^  nation.  Baxter  snppoaes 
ttuatohave  been  the  herdsmen  and  shepherds  of  the 
Aticfaatn,  and  to  liave  possessed  those  parts  of  Oxford- 
sktrc  and  BitchngkMmthtre  most  proper  for  pasturage. 
H<mley,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  their  coimtry  cor- 
reepflMd  to  the  modem  Berbkire.  Bat  it  is  all  oncer- 
tuitfy.   (Cc».,  BdL  G.,  5.  81.) 

A>cBni5L0S,  son  of  Rhcrtus,  king  of  the  Mamibii 
in  ftaly,  was  expelled  by  his  &ther  tor  cruninal  con- 
diKt  towards  Us  Aepmotber.  HelIedtoTnnnia»aiid 


was  killed  by  Pallas,  son  of  Evander,  in  the  wars  of 
.£neas  against  the  Latins.   (Vir^,,         10,  3SS.) 

Amcbbshus,  a  moontain  of  AtUea,  vdum  Jv^tat 
Anehetmiu*  had  a  statae.  R  is  now  Agiim  Gtargiott 
taking  its  modem  name  tram  a  diufch  of  8t.Oeoi^ 
which  has  displaced  the  statue.  (LaJc^t  Te^qgr.  t/ 
Atkeia,  p.  69.) 

Ancrialk,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  west  of  the  month  of 
the  Cydnns,  and  a  short  distance  from  coast.  It 
was  a  place  of  ^leat  antiqaity,  and  the  Greek  writers 
assign  its  origin  to  Sarnmapalus,  king  of  Assyria. 
The  authority,  however,  firom  which  they  derive  their 
infonnation,  is  Aristobulus,  who  is  entitled  to  but  lit- 
tle credit  in  general.  Tbe  founder  was  said  by  them 
to  have  been  buried  here,  and  they  speak  of  his  tomb's 
still  existing  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  On 
the  tomb  was  the  statue  of  a  man  in  the  act  of  clap- 
ping his  bands,  with  an  Asiyrian  inscription  to  thik 
eflMt,  "  Saidanapalns,  the  son  of  Anacyndaraxea, 
boilt  Andliate  anil  Tarsus  in  one  day ;  but  do  thou, 
oh  stranger,  eat,  drink,  and  sport,  since  the  rest  of  hu- 
man things  are  not  worth  this,"  i.  e.,  a  clap  of  the 
bands.  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.,  2,  S.)  It  is  more  than 
probable,  supposing  tnat  a  Sardanapalus  did  found  the 
place,  that  we  are  to  regard  him,  not  as  the  last  king 
of  that  name,  but  secne  ea^r  monarch  of  Assyria, 
who  had  pushed  his  eonqoests  into  the  western  part 
of  Asia.  The  sitoatioD  of  Anchiale  was  bad ;  it  nad 
no  haibour,  no  river,  no  great  road,  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  It  disappeared,  therefore,  at  last  from  histo- 
ry, while  Tarms,  more  &vourably  plaeed,  continned  to 
Sourish.  I^iny  calla  the  n^ne  Anehiales ;  and  Arri- 
an, AncIualM.   iMaaaurt^  8,  pt.  3,  p.  66.) 

Anchialdb,  a  term  oeeontng  in  one  of  MaitU'i 
epigrams  (11, 04),  about  which  the  learned  are  greatly 
divided  in  opinion.  Scaliger  thinks  that  it  comes  feoxa 
the  Hebrew  Choi  and  AGik,  and  is  eqoivalent  to  VU 
wttj  Deut. 

AncRisjE  PoBToa,  aomrding  to  Dicmy^as  oS  Halt 
camassns  {Ant.  JRom.,  1,  83),  the  real  name  of  Oar 
cheamns  in  Epiras. 

AncbTbbs,  son  of  Cspys,  by  Themis,  daughter  of 
Ihis,  and  the  father  of  jEneas.  Venus  was  so  stru^ 
with  his  beauty,  that  she  introduced  herself  to  his  no- 
tice in  the  form  of  a  nymph,  on  Mount  Ida,  and  urged 
Yam  to  a  nnion.  Anehises  no  sooner  discovered  that 
he  had  been  in  the  company  of  a  celeeUal  bdng,  than 
he  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  Ae  gods.  Veoaa  qatet- 
ed  his  apprehensions ;  but,  for  bis  imprudence  eube^i 

Juently  in  boasting  of  the  partiality  of  Ae  goddess, 
upiter  struck  him  with  blindness,  or,  according  to 
aome,  enfeebled  and  mamed  him  b^  a  stroke  of  thun- 
der. The  offspring  of  hie  union  with  Venns  was  the 
celebrated  .£neaB.  When  Troy  was  in  flames,  he  was 
saved  £rom  the  victorious  Gieeke  by  his  son,  who  bore 
him  ain^  on  his  shoulders  from  tlie  bondng  city.  He 
aftenrard  accompanied  ^neas  in  his  voyage  to  Italy, 
but  died  before  that  land  was  reached,  in  the  island  of 
Sicily,  at  the  harbour  of  Drepanum,  and  was  buried  on 
Mount  Eryx.  {Virg.,  £n.,  2, 647.— /d.  ib.y  3,  707.— 
Heyne,  Excun.,  17,  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  2,  dec.) 

Anchisia,  a  moantun  of  Arcadia,  on  which,  accord- 
ing to  Pausaiuaa,  was  the  tomb  of  Anchiees.  Tliis, 
of  course,  is  difl^ent  from  the  cnnmon  account,  fbl- 
lowed  by  Vir^,  wUch  makes  Aneluses  to  have  been 
buried  on  Moant  Eryx  in  Sicily.  At  the  foot  of  Monnt 
Anchisia  there  was  a  road  leading  to  Orchomenaa, 
which  city  lay  to  the  northwest.   (Fautan.,  8, 13.) 

AnchibiXdes,  a  patronymic  of  jEneas,  as  being  son 
of  Anehises.   ( Virg.,  Mn.,  6,  34S,  &c.) 

Anch&I,  a  jriace  in  Bootia,  where  the  Cephissus, 
or  rather  the  Lake  Copais,  issued  from  under  groond. 
It  was  near  Larymna,  and  en  thesooast  (Straba, 
404.) 

AnchAba.    Vid.  NicBa  II. 

AmchObvs,  a  son  of  Midas,  king  of  ^^S^^^ 
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Mcrifioed  him  self  for  the  good  of  his  countiy,  when 
earth  had  opened  and  aw&Uowed  up  many  build- 
ings. The  oracle  had  beea  consulted,  and  gave  for 
aoiwer,  that  the  gulf  would  never  dose  if  Imdas  did 
not  tfa«m  into  it  whatever  he  had  most  precious. 
Though  the  king  eait  in  much  gold  and  silTor,  yet  the 
golf  oontinned  open,  till  Andiunu,  thinking  nothing 
more  predoiu  tlum  life,  and  regarding  himMlf,  there- 
fore, as  the  most  valnable  of  hu  lathra's  possessions, 
took  a  tender  leave  of  his  wife  and  £unily,  and  leaped 
into  the  earth,  which  closed  immediately  over  his  head. 
Midas  erected  there  an  altar  of  stone  to  Jujvter,  and 
that  altar  was  the  first  object  which  he  turned  into 
gold  when  be  had  received  ttis  fatal  gift  from  the  gods. 
Every  year,  when  the  day  came  round  on  which  the 
chum  liad  been  first  formed,  the  altar  became  one  of 
stwe  again ;  but,  when  this  day  had  passed  hy^  it 
onoe  more  chsoged  to  gold.    (PbU.,  PvaU.,  p.  306.) 

AncIue,  a  saued  shwld,  which  fell  from  heaven  in 
the  reign  of  Numa,  when  the  Roman  people,  laboured 
under  a  pestilence.  Uptm  the  preservation  of  this 
dueld  depended  the  we  of  the  Roman  cmpiu,.  ac- 
cording to  the  admnntton  given  ta>Numa  by  the  nymph 
Egeria*  and  the  monarch  therefora  ordered  eleven  of 
the  same  aize  and  form  to  be  made,  ,that  if  evec  any 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  them  Away,  the  plunderer 
might  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  true  one. 
They  were  made  with  ntAt.  exactness,  th«t  the  king 
prnmiand  Veturina  MamnriiUf  the  aEtist,  whatever 
zewaid  he  derind.  {  VUL.  Mamurius. )  They  were 
kept  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  an  order  of  priests 
was  chosen  to  watch  over  their  safety.  ThMC  priests 
were  «dled  Saiiit  and  were  twelve  tn  number ;  they 
carried  every  year,  on  the  first  of  March,  the  ^elds 
in  a  solemn  procession  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
dancing  and  singing  pniiea  to  the  god  Man.  <  Fuf. 
SaliL)  This  laaaa  mstival  contiiuieo  three  days,  du- 
ring wUch  eveiy  important  business  was  stopped.  It 
was  deemed  un^Mtunate  to  be  married  on  those  da^s, 
or  to  undertake  any  expedition.  Hence  Suetomus 
{0th.,  8)  states,  that  Otho  marched  from  Rome,  on 
his  unsuccessM  expedirion  agunst  ViteUius,  during 
the  festival  of  the  Andliai  "  nvUa  nixgionwm  euro," 
without  any  regard  for  sacred  ceremonies,  and  Tacitus 
(Hitt.,  I,  39)  remarks,  that  many  ascribed  to-  this  dr- 
cumstance  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  campaign. 
The  form  of  the  ancdt  occurs  in  anci«it  coins.  Rep- 
resentations of  it  are  also  given  by  modem  wiiten  on 
Roman  Antiquities.  (Consult  LipnuM,  Mil.  .Rom. ; 
Aiud.,  lib.  3f  dial,  i.)  Plutarch,  in  explaining  their 
sh^e,  rema^Sr  "  they  are  neither  aicular,  nor  yet, 
like  the  pdta,  lemicizwaT,  bitt  ftabiooed  in  two  crook- 
ed indmted  lines,  Um  eztmnticB.  of  which,,  meeting 
dose,  form  a  curve  (dyxvAov)."  According  tathis  ety- 
mology, the  name  should  be  written  ia  I^CLn  Aitcyle. 
Ovid  says  the  shield  was  called  ancile,  '*  quod  ab  omni 
parte  recimm  eat,"  a  derivation  much  worse  than  Plu- 
tarch's. The  name  is  very  prc^bly  of  Etrurian  ori- 
gin, and  the  whole  l^nid  would  appear  to  be  a  myth, 
tuiaiog  on  dm  divinon  of  the  Roman  year  into  twelve 
months  by  the  fabulous  Numa.  {Ptut.,  Yit.  JVun.,  e. 
13.— Omd,  Ftat.,  3,  377.) 

AncSha,  a  dty  of  Italy,  on  the  coast  of  Picenom, 
which  still  retains  its  name.  The  appellation  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Greek  origin,  and  to  express  tbe  mga- 
lax  form  of  the  prcmonto^  on  which  the  city  is  placed. 
(Mda^  3,  *.—Proeop.,  Rer.  Got.,  2.)  This  bold  head- 
land was  called  Cumerium  Piomontorinm ;  its  modem 
name  is  Jlfon^e  Comere,  and  sometimes  Jfotile  Gnaseo. 
The  foundation  of  Ancona  is  ascribed  by  Strabo  (341) 
to  some  Syrecuaans,  who  were  fleeing  from  the  tyran- 
ny of  Dionystus.  These  Syracusons  of  Strabo  are  hj 
many  critics  si^pposed^  bo  the  same  with  the  Siculi 
of  Pliny,  to  whom  that  writer  attributes  the  origin  ot 
tluadty.  (P&]i.,3,13.--Comnare&itei.,8.>  But,on 
ttia  ottier  hand,  it  ia  emtemled,  that  the  foundation  of 
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Anoona  must  be  anterior  to  the  reipi  of  IMcmysius, 
nnce  it  is  noticed  in  the  Periplus  of  S^lax  (p.  IS)  as 
belonging  to  the  Umbri ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  Siculi 
of  Pliny  must  be  that  ancient  race  who  settled  in  Italy 
st  a  very  remote  period,  and  afterward  pasaed  over  into 
Sidly.  (Barietii,  pt,3,  e.  10.— Ofrvim,  dtlUfond.  H 
Petaro  iitsert.,  p.  18. — Gnu.  Ci^iieei,  Detle  AntickUi 
Picau,  vol.  1,  diss.  1.)  Ancona  is  apoken  of  by  livy 
(41,  1)  as  a  naval  station  of  great  importance  in  the 
wars  of  Rrane  with  the  lUyrians.  (Compare  Tacit., 
Ann,,  3, 9.)  It  was  occupied  by  C«sar  soon  after  his 
passage  ofthe  Rubicon.  {Bell.  Cv>.,  1, 11, — Cic.,  Ep. 
ad  Fam.,  16,  12.)  It  continued  to  be  a  port  of  conse- 
quence m  Trajan's  time,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
works  erected  oy  that  emperor,  which  are  still  extant 
there.    {Cramer't  Andent  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  S80,«e;f.) 

Ancus  MiEciUB,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome,  was 
grandson  to  Numa  by  his  daughter.  His  name  Ancus 
was  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  d^'Kuv,  because 
he  had  a  crooked  arm,  which  he  could  not  stretch  oat 
to  its  full  length ;  an  etymdogy  of  no  value  whatever, 
the  term  in  quaation  bung  vefy  iwobably  Etiuiian. 
like  his  ancestors,  he  first  tamed  nia  attenticm  to  the 
re-establishment  of  religion,  and  had  the  ritual  law 
transcribed  on  tables,  that  all  might  read  it.    He  then 
directed  hit  arms  aninst  the  Latms  with  success,  and 
carried  away  several  thousand  of  this  nation  to  Rome, 
whom  he  settled  on  the  Aventine.   He  extended  bis 
conqnests  into  Etnuia,  and  akmg  both  buiks  of  the 
Tiber  to  the  aeacoast,  where  he  founded  Ostia,  the 
oldest  ofthe  Roman  colonies,  as  the  harbour  of  Rome. 
He  built  the  first  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  and  annexed 
additional  defences  to  the  city.    The  oldest  remuning 
monument  in  Rome,  the  prison  formed  out  of  a  stone 
quarry  in  the  Capitoline  Hill,  is  called  the  work  of 
Ancus.    It  was  on  the  side  of  the  hill  above  the  forum 
(the  place  of  meeting  for  the  plebeian  s) ;  and  until  an 
equality  of  laws  was  introduced,  it  server]  orAj  to  keep 
the  plebeians  and  those  who  were  below  diem  in  ctis- 
tody.    The  original  common  law  of  theji/eis  was  re- 
garded as  the  fruit  of  his  le^^Iation,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  rights  ofthe  three  ancient  tribes  were  looked 
upon  to  be  the  laws  ofthe  first  three  kings.    And  be- 
cause all  landed  property,  1^  the  prindples  of  tbc  Ro- 
man Isw^  nroceedcd  frmn  the  state,  and,  on  the  incor- 
poration of  new  eommnntties,  was  surrendered  by  them, 
and  conferred  back  on  them  by  the  stale,  the  aBsiOTi- 
ment  of  public  lands  is  attributed  to  Ancus.  This 
act,  being  viewed  as  a  parcelling  out  of  public  territo- 
ries, was  probably  the  cause  which  led  the  plebeians 
to  bestow  the  epithet  of  "  good"  upon  him  in  the  old 
poems:   The  new  subjects  coald  not  be  admitted  into 
a  new  tribe,  aa  the  Lncerea  had  been,  since  the  num- 
ber of  tribes  was  completed.  Tbe^  constituted  a  com- 
munity which  stood  side  b^  side  wKh  the  people  formed 
by  the  members  of  the  thirty  curia,  as  the  body  of  the 
Latin  towns  had  stood  in  relation  to  Alba.   Iriis  wae 
the  beginning  of  the  plebs,  which  was  the  strenBth 
and  the  life  of  Rome,  the  people  of  Ancus  as  disbn- 
guished  fitom  that  of  Romotus ;  and  this  is  a  fresh 
reason  for  Ancns  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
Roman  kings.    {Niehuhr,  Rom.  Hut.,  p.  86,  Tvnsa't 
abnd(;mtiU.)    Ancus  reigned,  according  to  the  fabu- 
lous R<anan  chronology,  twenty-four  years.   {Lrv,,  1. 
32,  seqq.— Fiona,  l.i.—Dion.  Hal.,  3,  9.&c.) 

Anc9r4,  I.  a  city  of  Galatia,  west  ofthe  Hal^s.  Ac- 
cording to  Pausanias  (3, 4).  it  was  founded  by  Midas,  ai:d 
the  name  was  derived  from  an  ancAor  {&yicvpa)  wlalch 
was  found  here  and  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 
This  city  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Augustus,  whence 
the  grammarian  Tzetzes  is  led  to  style  him  the  founder 
ofthe  dty,  and  under  Nero  it  was  styled  the  metropoIiB 
of  Galatia.  Its  situation  was  extremely  well  adapted 
for  inland  trade,  and  Ancyra  became  a  kind  of  staple- 
place  for  the  commodities  of  the  East.  It  la  ^noua 
also  as  having  been  the       where  Uie  Mtmuvmuum 
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^«qrrBHmwaslbaiidiniiMKlemtiaiM,aRpiiriouB  in- 
Ktiptian  on  » tonple  erected  in  honour  of  Augustus, 
whwh  ^vee  a  hiitory  of  the  ■ereral  actions  aiwl  pub- 
fic  oients  of  Angoatu*,  and  which  shows  abo  that 
he  had  been  «  gnat  patron  of  UwAncyram.  Anma 
is  now  ttSkti  by  the  ^uks  Angmtri,  and  by  the  £n- 
ropeana  Angen,  and  ia  the  place  whence  the  celebra- 
ted diKwls  and  hoaierT'  made  of  goata'  bait  were  oii- 
pn^ly  bcoa|^  Near  thia  frface^  Bajazet  was  con- 
quered and  made  priaoner  by  Timor,  or,  aa  the  name 
ia  ctKBiBooly,  though  incorrectly,  written,  Tameriane. 
( JTemcri,  nd.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  46.  nqq.) — 11.  A  town  of 
I%rygia,  on  the  confines  of  Hysia.  Strabo  (676) 
plBMs  it  in  the  Jhtikt  of  Abadtia,  near  Uie  aonreea 
oftbe  riw  Makwtia.  whidi  flowi  into  the  Myndacoa. 
(.Va)mert,nL  6,  pt.  3,  p.  111.) 

AifDABAT^  gladiators  who  fought  blindfolded, 
wheooe  the  piorerl)  AndalxUanm  more  pufpiare,  to 
dmote  laah  and  incoaaiderate  meaanres.  The  name 
comes  from  tlie  Orec^  dvoSartu,  because  they  fought 
b  ehariola  or  on  hofMlM^  (Coauntt  Eramauj 
ClaL,  461.) 

Airalun*,  a  city  of  Meaaenia,  sitoate,  according  to 
Psoaaniaa  (4)  83),  at  the  diatanoe  of  «ght  stadia  from 
Cannaiinn.  U  had  been  the  capital  of  Messenia  be- 
fore the  dominatioQ  of  the  Heracltds.  (Patuan.,  4, 
3.)  Stidbo  C860)  frfaeee  it  on  the  road  frmn  Messene 
to  Megalopafia.  It  ia  d«>  mentioned  Iqr  Uvy  (30, 81) 
aa  niaated  batweeu  tbaae  two  cMea.  Sir  W.  Oell 
(bim-,  p.  69)  obeemd  ita  raina  between  Salmia  and 
Kranf,  on  a  hiU  Conned  by  the  foot  of  Mooot  Telrage. 
(Cnuur'a  AmooU  Greece,  ^al.  3,  p.  147.) 

AkdccIti  or  Ainwa,  a  pet^le  of  Gaul,  eaat  of  the 
Namnetes,  and  along  ^  noithero  bank  of  the 
iiger  or  Lain.  Tnrir  capital  waa  Juliomagua,  now 
Anfert,  and  Ibcir  lanituiy  etnresponded  in  part  to 
whit  if  now  the  department  de  la  Mauenne.  (Cat., 

AjvpKa,  I.  a  people  of  GaoL  Vid.  Aodecavi. — II.  A 
Tiilage  ocM  Mantoa,  where  Viq;il  was  bom.  (Compare 
AnwL,  Cirva.  Euaeb.,  3,  and  SU.  Ital.,  8,  694.) 
Tfididon  has  long  as^;Ded  to  a  small  [dace,  now 
named  PietaU,  the  honour  of  representing  Uiis  tnrth- 
phce  of  Vi»il ;  bat  as  thia  opinion  appears  to  derive 
no  Afpatt  mm  the  passages  m  which  the  poet  is  aup- 
poeed  to  epeak  of  his  own  form,  the  prevauiag  notion 
amoag  tike  learned  eeema  to  contradict  the  popular  re- 
port wUeh  identifies  Andes  with  Piftola.  {Maffei, 
rewaa  Blattr.,  toL  2,  p.  1.— Vwo,  Memorie  latonche, 
nL  1,  p.  31.— Bmetii,  Mem.  Mantor.,  vol  1,  p.  180.) 
It  m^  be  obawedt  however,  that  Vi^'a  Urtii^nee 
and  his  turn  may  not  neeesearily  have  been  Mie  snd 
die  same .-  in  this  case  it  woald  seem  that  no  argument 
could  be  objected  to  a  local,  but  very  ancient  and  well- 
rsfaMished  tradbion.  (Cranwr'r  Ancient  Italy,  vol. 
1,  p.  69,  Mfr.) 

AjiDoctDBa,  an  Athenian  orator,  aon  of  Leworaa, 
aa4  bora  in  the  first  year  of  the  raUi  (NynniadrB.a 
4CS.  He  «wmanded  the  Atheman  fleet  m  ^  war 
between  Iha  Corinthians  and  Corcyieans^  and  wan  af- 
terward ace— ed  of  having  been  concerned  in  mutila- 
tion the  HenBB,  or  statues  of  Mereuiy,  a  crime  of 
whiefa  Aleibiades  waa  regarded  aa  one  of  the  authors. 
Anrfoodea,  having  been  aneated  for  thia  aacril^je,  ea* 
capadpanMiMently  denouncing  his  real  or  pretended 
aceoipiicea.  Ptioiias  informs  ua,  that  among  these 
waa  Leag(mi.bot  th^  Andocides  found  the  means  of 
obtoinns  his  father'a  pardon.  (PAof.,  BiU.,  vol.  8,  p. 
4aB,  ed.  BetJur.)  The  same  author  mentions  various 
ocher  tneadnite  in  the  Ufo  of  this  orator,  which  com- 
peUed  him  at  last  to  quit  Athens.  He  returned  during 
the  gweroment  of  the  four  hundred,  and  was  cast  into 
pnaao^  whence,  however,  he  succeeded  in  escaping. 
He  reCnmed  a  second  time  to  his  native  country  after 
the  of  the  thirtr  tytanU.  Having  failed  in  an  cm- 
beawy  to  Sfaita,  which  bad  been  confided  to  him,  he 


no  longer  dared  to  show  lumself  in  Athens,  but  died 
in  exile.  Andocides  employed  his  abilities  as  an  orator 
merely  in  his  own  affairs.  The  four  discourBes  of  his 
which  have  come  down  to  US  are  important  for  the 
histoi7  of  Greece.  The  first  haa  reference  to  the 
Mysteries  of  Eleuna,  which  be  had  been  accused 
of  violating  {Tlepl  Kvar^piuv).  The  second  (11^ 
KoBodov),  treats  of  hia  (second)  return  to  Athens. 
The  third  {Ilept  Elp^^),  "  Caneeming  Peace,"  was 
pronounced  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  9Sth  Olympiad, 
on  occasion  of  the  peace  with  Sparta ;  the  fourth  is 
directed  agaiiut  Aleibiades  {KarH  'A?jc^tdSm).  Tay- 
lor,  led  into  an  error  by  a  passage  of  Plutarch  (Fu. 
Alea.,  l^.~Ed.  Iteuie,  vol  2,  p.  31),  thinks  that 
this  discourse  waa  delivered  by  Hiaaz,  one  of  the  an* 
tagonista  of  Aleibiades ;  but  Ruhnken  has  shown  this 
opinion  to  be  incorreid.  {Hiat.  Crit.  Oral.  Gr.  —  p 
54,  of  the  edition  of  Rutilius  LupQ*- — SckoU,  Hiat. 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  205,  teqq.)  The  discoursea  of 
Andocides  are  given  in  Rei^e's  edition  of  the  Greek 
orators;  in  that  of  Bekker,  and  in  the  edition  of  Dob- 
am,  Loiid.,  KSBf  16  vids.  8vo. 

AhdouXtis,  a  rivir  of  India,  &lling  into  the  GaiurM. 
According  to  D'Anville,  the  modem  iSoim-nw.  (Fi'd. 
Sonus.) 

AiTDBtCLuq,  a  mountain  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  north  of 
the  promontory  Anemurium.   (Slre^.,  670.) 

Akdsiscds,  an  obscure  individual,  a  naUve  of  Adra- 
myttiom  in  Ama  Minor,  who,  from  his  strong  leaem- 
blance  to  Philip,  aon  of  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, waa  induced  to  pass  himself  off  for  that  prince, 
and  hence  received  the  lume  of  Pseudophilippua,  or 
"the  false  Philip."  Having  deceived  tu  Macedoni- 
ans, he  induced  them  to  revolt  against  the  Roman 

Cer,  and  gained  at  first  some  advantages,  but  waa  at 
^th  def<nted  by  CecUius  Metellua,  and  led  in  tri- 
umph, B.C.  148.    (Mor.,  2,  14.— refl.  Paterc.,  1,  U.) 

Androct  DEs,  I.  a  painter  of  Cyzicus,  contemporary 
with  Pelopidas  and  Zeuxis,  the  latter  of  whom  lie  at- 
tempted to  rival.  Two  of  hia  productions  are  men- 
tioned b^  the  ancient  writers,  a  pointing  of  a  battle  and 
a  portrait  of  Scylla,  the  latter  being  celebrated  for  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  fish  occompanyingthe  monster 
wore  represented.  (Plat.,  Vit.  Pdop.,  itS.~~Plin.,  35, 
10.—Stllig,  Diet.  Art.,  t.  f.>— II.  A  physician  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  in  writing  to  the 
king,  in  condemnation  oftbe  uee  of  wine,  observed,  to 
quote  the  Latin  version  of  Pliny,  "  Yinum  poturua 
rez,  memento  te  Ubere  tan^nem  terra :  cicuta  homi- 
num  venemtm  eat,  ekuta  vtnum."   (Plin.,  14,  6.) 

AwDBsoaua,  bod  of  Minoa  and  I^nphae.  He  waa 
fomooa  for  his  skill  in  wrestling,  and  overcame  every 
antagonist  at  Athens  during  the  contest  at  the  Pan- 
atheuuc  festival,  and  .£geus,  through  envy,  sent  him 
against  the  Maxathonian  bull,  by  which  animal  he 
waa  destroyed.  According  to  another  account,  he 
was  waylaid  and  assassinated  while  proceeding  to 
Thebes  to  attend  the  games  of  Laius,  and  his  mor- 
derers  were  the  combatants  whom  be  had  conquered 
at  Athens,  and  who  were  led  by  envy  to  perpetrate 
the  deed.  Minos  declared  war  agmnst  Athens  to  re- 
venge  the  death  of  bis  son,  and  peace  was  at  last  re- 
established on  condition  that  .£geuB  sent  yearly  seven 
bc^B  and  seven  anW  from  Athens  to  Crete,  to  be  de- 
▼oured  by  the  Iffinotaar.  {Vid.  Minotannis.)  The 
Athenians  estabUshed  fesUvals,  by  order  of  SGnos,  in 
honour  of  his  b<»,  and  called  them  Androgria.  {AfU- 
lod.,  3,  15.  —  Hygin.,  Fab.,  41 .  —  Virg.,  Mtl,  6,  20.) 
He  whole  story  of  Androgens  is  an  allegorical  one, 
and  has  an  agricultural  reference.  Andiogeus  is  the 
m\n  of  the  earth,  the  cultivator  (^KvApoycut).  The 
Marathonian  bull,  by  whose  fire,  according  to  one  ac- 
count {Serv.  ad  Virg.,  Mn.,  6,  30),  he  waa  injured  in 
the  ctmOict,  recalls  to  mind  the  ftre-breathinglnills  of 
Colchis,  the  land  of  .^etes,  the  fhst  man  of  the  earth. 
A  new  field  of  exertion  now  opens  on  the  son  of 
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Minoa,  and  «  new  name  ia  given  him ;  Eniy gjei 

lEipvyvrK)^  "  the  hr-plougher,"  or  "  the  poeaewor  of 
wide-extended  acrea"  [tipv^  and  yvtj),  and  it  is  worth 
noticing,  that,  after  having  been  ilain,  and  previous 
to  his  new  a|tpeUation,  ha  was  reawakened  to  life  hj 
^sculapina,  or  the  aon.  (Compare  Heaych.,  vol.  1, 
p.  1333,  ei.  Alberti,  and  Creuxer't  Symboltk,  vol.  4, 
p.  107.) 

AndbomIchc,  a  daughter  of  Eetion,  king  of  Hy- 
poplacian  Thebe,  in  Myria,  married  Hector,  son  of 
Pnam,  and  became  the  mother  of  Astyanaz.  She 
was  equally  remaricable  for  her  domestic  virtoes,  and 
for  attachment  to  her  hnsband.  In  the  division  of  the 
priaonen  by  the  Greeks,  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
Andromaclie  Cell  to  the  shai«  of  Pyrrhua,  who  carried 
her  to  Epinis,  where  she  became  the  mother  of  three 
sons,  Moloscus,  Pielus,  and  Pergamus.  Pyrrhus  sub- 
sequently conceded  her  to  Helenus,  the  brother  of 
Hector,  who  had  also  been  among  the  captives  of  the 
prince.  She  reipiedwidi  Helenus  overpait  ofEptrus, 
and  became  bfhlm  the  mother  of  Cestrinua.  ( 
It.,  9,9»et  S4.~Fnv.,  JEtl,  S,  .486.— Hy^,  Fah., 
138.) 

ARDaoMACHVfl,  I.  an  opulent  Sicilian,  father  of  the 
historian  Timaus.  He  collected  together  the  inh^i- 
tanta  of  the  dty  of  Nazoa,  which  Dionynus  the  tyrant 
had  destroved,  and  founded  with  them  Taaromenium. 
Andromaratu,  as  pnfoet  of  the  new  city,  anbaequent- 
1t  uded  "nmdeoB  in  restoring  liberty  to  Syracuse. 
(Dioi.  Sic,  16,  7  et  66.}  — H.  A  general  of  Alex- 
ander, to  whom  Parmenio  gave  the  goremment  of 
Sjrria.  He  was  burned  alive  by  the  Samaritans,  bat 
hu  death  waa  avenged  by  Alexander.  {Qutnt.  CktI., 
4,  6.)  —  ni.  A  biouer-in-law  of  Seleueus  Callinicua. 
—IV.  A  tiaitgr,  who  cUacovered  to  the  Parthians  all 
the  measures  of  Ciaasus,  and,  on  being  chosen  guide, 
led  the  Roman  army  into  a  situation  whence  there  was 
no  mode  of  escape. — V.  A  physician  of  Crete  hi  the 
age  of  Nero :  he  was  physician  to  the  emperor,  and 
inventor  of  the  fomous  medicine,  called  after  him, 
TlieriMt  Andrvattcki.  It  waa  intended  at  first  as  an 
antidote  against  poisons,  but  became  afterward  a  kind 
of  panacea.  This  medicine  enjoyed  so  high  a  rep- 
utation among  the  Romans,  that  the  Emperor  Antoni- 
nus, at  a  later  period,  took  some  of  it  every  day,  and 
bad  it  prepared  every  year  in  his  i>alace.  It  consisted 
of  61  ingredients,  the  principal  or  which  were  squilto, 
opium,  pepper,  and  dned  vxpert !   This  absurd  com- 

found  was  in  vogue  even  in  modem  times,  as  late  as 
767.  in  Paris.  (Go/em  ie  Tkmae.,  p.  470.  — /d. 
it  AntHd.,  lib.  1,  p.  4333.  —  Spreivc^  ifi«<.  Med., 
▼oL  S,  p.  M.) 

ANDROMiDA,  a  daofhter  ofCephens,  king  of  .<Gthi> 
opia,  by  Casrit^.  ^e  waa  promised  in  marriage  to 
ptuneus,heroiicle,  when  Neptune  inundated  the  coasts 
of  the  country,  and  sent  a  sea-monster  to  ravage  the 
land,  because  Caanope  had  boasted  heiaelf  fium  than 
Jono  and  the  Ncimea.  Hie  orade  irf  JDjKter  Am- 
mon  being  consulted,  returned  for  answer  that  the 
olamity  could  only  be  ranoved  by  ezpoaing  Andrcnn- 
eda  to  ue  monitor.  She  was  aecorduig!y  secured  to 
a  loA,  and  expected  every  moment  to  be  destroy- 
ed, when  Perseua,  who  waa  returning  through  the 
ail  fiom  the  conquest  of  the  Gorgona,  saw  her,  and 
captivated  with  her  beauty.  He  promiaed  to  de- 
fiver  her  and  destroy  the  monster  if  be  received  her 
in  mairiue  as  a  reward.  Cephens  consented,  and 
Peiaeufl  (Aanoed  the  tea  monster  into  a  rock,  blow- 
ing him  Meoiua'a  head,  and  unbound  Andrwneda. 
The  maniage  of  Andromeda  with  Perseua  waa  op- 
posed  I^neaa,  but,  in  the  cwiteat  that  ensued,  he 
and  Us  followers  were  changed  to  atooe  by  the  bead 
of  the  GorgoQ.  Andromeda  was  made  a  constellation 
in  the  haaTena  after  her  death.  Consult  remarks  un- 
der the  aittde  Perseua.    {AfUhi.,  i,  i.  —  Hygim., 
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AmBOMIetn  Lmtrs.   VH.  liviiu. 

AwDKOKfctrs,  I.  a  peripatetic  philoamhsr,  a  naCtre 
of  Rhodes,  who  flourished  about  80  B.C.    He  arran- 
ged and  published  Uie  writings  of  Aristotle,  whiiA  had 
been  Ivou^t  to  Roma  wkh  the  Ubmy  of  Apdliem. 
He  oommented  m  manT  paita  of  these  writfags ;  bat 
no  portion  of  his  works  naa  reached  ua,  for  the  treatiae 
ire/rf  iraduv,  and  the  Par^jhraa*  of  th«  Nie(»aehaaB 
etoica,  which  have  been  publidied  under  hia  name, 
an  the  produetiona  of  another.   The  treatiae  mpi 
iraduv  was  publiahed  by  Hoesaehd  in  16S8,  in  8vo, 
and  waa  afterward  printed  coiriobithr  with  the  Paia- 
]4uraae.  in  1617,  1079,  and  IMt.    The  Psmdiraae 
was  puMiahed  by  Heinsius  in  1007,  4to,  at  Leydeu, 
as  an  anonymous  work  {Inetrii  Avctoria  PmnphreMM, 
dee.),  and  afterward  under  the  name  of  Andronicus  of 
Rhodes,  by  the  aame  scholar,  in  1617,  8vo,  with  the 
treatiae  irip^  iraSQv  added  to  it.   The  two  works  were 
reprinted  m  this  form  at  Ctai^ige,  in  1679,  Svo, 
and  at  Ox/ori,  1S09,  8vo.  — II.  Oynheatea,  an 
tronomer  of  Athena,  who  erected,  B.C.  ISO,  an  octac- 
onal  maiUe  tower  in  diat      to  the  eight  irinds.  On 
every  side  of  tlie  octagon  be  caused  to  be  wronsht  a 
figure  in  relievo,  represeirting  the  wind  which  wew 
against  that  side.   The  top  of  the  tower  was  finished 
with  a  conical  marble,  on  which  he  placed  a  brazen 
Triton,  holding  a  wand  in  hia  rwht  band.  This  Triton 
waa  so  contrived  that  he  tnmM  nud  with  tiie  wind, 
and  always  atopped  when  h<  directly  foced  it,  pmutiiig 
with  hia  wand  over  the  figure  of  the  wind  at  tnat  tinoe 
blowing.    Within  the  structure  was  a  water-clock, 
Bupplied  from  the  fountain  of  Clepsydra.   Beneath  tlie 
eight  figures  of  the  winds  lines  were  tnoed  on  the 
walls  of  the  tower,  which,  br  the  ehadowe  cast  upon 
them  by  styles  fixed  above,  indicated  the  how  of  llie 
day,  aaUie  IViton'a  wand  ^  the  qnaiter  of  the  wind. 
Whai  the  sun  did  not  i^e,  recourae  was  had  to  the 
water«lod[  within  the  tower,  which  building  thna 
supplied  both  a  vane  and  a  chnmometer.    The  struc- 
ture still  stands,  though  in  a  damaged  atate.   To  the 
eorrectnesa  of  the  sundials,  the  celebrated  Delambre 
beara  testimony,  and  be  deacribes  the  aeries  as  "  the 
most  curious  exiating  monument  of  the  practical  gno- 
monics  of  antiquity.**  There  are  two  entmnofa,  &- 
cing  respectively  to  the  northeast  ndnuthwasl:  Mch 
of  Uiese  openings  has  a  portico  euppMted  by  two  col- 
nmns.   When  Stuart  explored  this  building,  the  lower 
part  of  the  interior  was  covered  to  a  ccnaideraUe 
depth  b^  rubbish ;  and  the  dervidwa  who  had  taken 
possession  of  the  building  pCTfoimed  ^eir  rdigions 
rites  on  a  wooden  platform  which  had  been  thrown 
over  the  fragmeuta.  All  this,  hawOTW,  he  was  per. 
mitted  to  remove,  and  be  found  manifest  ineea  of  « 
elepaydra  or  water^elo^  eaiefiilly  channdled  in  the 
original  floor.    (  Stwart  md  RntWa  Atkent  Abridged, 
p.  8,  aeqj. —  WorinearlK'i  Greece,  p.  146.) 

AHDKoa,  an  island  in  die  .£gean  Sea,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  lying  to  the  southeast  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ty of  Eobcea.  It  hore  also  aemal  ether  appellntieRw, 
enumerated  by  PUinr  (4,  IS).  Aeeotding  to  ttda  wri- 
ter, it  is  ten  miles  from  the  pnmontorf  of  GarMtos, 
and  thirty-nine  from  Ceoa.  Hie  Andrians,  aa  we 
learn  from  Herodotus  <8,  111  and  ISl),  were  com- 
pelled to  knn  die  armament  of  Xerxes ;  and,  aftcv  tbe 
battle  of  Salamis,  they  were  called  upmi  by  IVmie- 
todes,  at  the  head  of  an  Athenian  squadron,  to  pay  « 
large  sum  of  money  aa  a  contrfontiMi :  with  thw  de- 
mand they  dedaied  tbemsdvcs  onaHe  to  comply,  ob- 
serving that  they  were  dose  beert  I7  Ae  two  deities, 
Pover^  and  Want,  which  never  quitted  &e  idand,  and 
Themistocles.  after  a  fruitless  attampt  to  reduce  th«m 
by  force,  vrithdrcw  to  Eubeca.  We  learn,  bewev^r, 
from  Thurfdides  (S.  55.  and  4.  41),  diat  die  ialsuad 
waa  attbaaqnaillT  reduced  and  raadeicd  IriMaiy  to 
die  Athemana.  In  the  Maeedenin  war,  Ii«T  idatea 
01,  45),  that  the  town  of  Aadno  waa  t^cu  bjr  AK«- 
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hu  ud  thm  RfMiuH,  The  modera  mow  of  the  island 
k  the  nme  wHh  the  uieieat,  or  elae  varies  6om  k 
only  in  dropping  the  inal  hitter-  (CVmMr'e  ^nc 
Gnece.  «aL  S,  p.  410.) 

AaBHMb,  a  town  of  Phode,  nentioiied  HomOT 
(IL.  %  SS1>  m  conjmactioo  with  Hyampolu,  and 
doaMeM  m  the  kaoiediats  wsuitj  of  that  dty,  with 
whkhitwMovwiwiDetnBeeeimfiMinded.  (Conqtaie 
the  FrcacA  Smh,  BcdmrdMa.,  No.  S4,  toI.  8,  Ap- 
pnuL,  p.  154.)  Stnbo  affimu,  that  it  obtained  ita 
■MM  finB  the  nolsBt  gnats  <rf'wind«^chblewfiroiB 
HoMt  GMaplariMt  ft  peak  bekn^iV  to  the  chain  of 
Puiiawa.  He  adds  that  it  waa  named  by  eomo  an- 
thon  Anemolea  (Strmio,  4S3.  —  Cramm'*  Ancient 
Gnat,  ^  X,  p.  186.) 

AnoitioK,  an  artiat,  invariably  naned  in  eonnexion 
with  Teetna,  as  hta  oonatant  associate.  It  i*  anosv- 
tria  m\a.thm  Amr  exceUed  chiefly  in  eastuif  brass  or 
m  eawM  iihli  They  are  amaposed  StUy  to 
baieiooinhsd  ahoot  MS  B.G.  MenlioD  is  nia£  in 
MrtKohr,  fay  the  aaoleat  wrUen,  of  a  statue  of  Ajx^- 
■»  Iw  theas  aittsta.  Aeeoiding  to  MuUer,  they  imi- 
uteda  reiy  sociaatal^e  ^the  D^an  Apidio,  made, 
as  Pfaumii  states^  in  the  time  vf  Hereoles.  {S^igt 
Diet.  Art.,  ».  9.) 

Aasu,  a  people  of  Oamaoy,  at  the  base  of  the  Cher- 
snneeB^  Ctadmea,  in  the  eoantry  answering  now  to 
the  noitheastera  eait  of  the  Duekif  of  BaUltim. 
Prom  them  the  BigtuJi  hare  derived  their  name. 
Them  is  ilfll,  at  the  pmaent  dayi  in  that  qoaiter,  a 
dstriet  ceUad  Awabi.  {Tuk.,  Oom,  W.—  Vii. 
Sutees.) 

Aaasua,  a  iwer  of  Dlyrictmi,  pofsning  a  nordiem 
eovtaa,aeEOcdiagta  Herodotus,  and  joining  the  Broa- 
gnsi,wfemhflawaimolheI>iaidM.   (ArsSol.,  4,  48.) 

Amvitu,  or  AnuRu,  n  grove  n  the  eonntry  of  the 
Mani,  to  the  west  of  the  Lacoa  Fndnns.  The  name 
is  derived,  acceriing  to  Stdfams,  from  ft  sister  of  Cirae, 
who  dwek  in  the  vianitf .  It  ie  now  SUva  d'Albi. 
(SIpfia.,  9.-~Sen.  md  Virg.,  £n.,  7,  750.) 
AjociTQs,  I.  a  ssn  of  Heiculea  i>y  Hebe,  the  god- 
ef  youth.  (AwoOod.,  t,  7.}— II.  A  fi«edman  who 
Itha  odneatMa  of  NeiD,  and  baeame  the  instra- 
:  of  his  crimee.  It  vnu  he  vriio  encouraged  the 
te  deitioy  bis  mother  A^ppina,  and-who 
gaive  Ifaa  int  ides  of  the  galley,  whidk,  by  bUing  on  a 
aiddm  m  pieees,  tiuooro  secret  mechanism,  was  to 
fasn  aeooi^ifiAed  this  norrid  purpose.  {Sttet.,Vit. 
ifar.) 

AmciA,  Gew,  ft  fimuiy  »t  Rmne,  iHiieh,  in  the  floor- 
Mte^times  ef  the  rspiwlie,  piodaeed  many  brave  and 

Amciva  GALLoe,  I.  trimmhed  awvi  the  Hlyrians 
mod  their  king  Genthi*,  and  obtained  die  bonora  of  a 
trimnh  A.U.C.  685.  He  obtained  the  eonaulah^ 
A.U.C.  M4,  B.C.  ISO.— II.  Probos.  a  Roman  oonsid, 
A.I>.  S7I.  enlobiated  far  his  hamanity. 

Ai^BVs,  ft  nMt  ef  Etie,  in  the  district  of  Triphylia, 
to  dm  north  of  huptmamk.  This  stream  formed  into 
marshes  at  iu  month,  from  the  want  of  «  fidi  to  cany 
off  the  water.  Tbia  stagnant  pool  thus  created  ex- 
haled ma  odour  eo  fl>tid  aa  to  be  perceptible  at  the  dis- 
tinrn  of  twenty  stadia,  and  the  fish  caught  there  were  so 
tahmad  with  the  infection  that  they  eoold  not  be  eaten. 
<ato«lw,aM.)  Fnaanias,hown«r,aarms  (5,5)  that 
thes  niiestna  wae  not  conflped  to  the  marshes,  but  could 
be  traced  to  Ae  very  soaiee  of  the  river.  It  was  as- 
ri><J  to  the  eentaor's  having  washed  the  wounds  in- 
flimed  ^  Hennlee's  envenomed  shafts  in  the  stream. 
The  Awgms  reeeived  the  water  of  a  fountain  said  to 
the  pnperty  of  earing  cotaneous  disoidMs. 
I  iasned  from  ft  ea«em  saomd  to  the  Nymplm, 
Aaigriadea.  {Cramtr't  Ahc  Chteet,  voL  3, 
P-  11*^) 

Aate.  ft  mer  ^Italy,  dm  earlier  name  of  which  vraa 
^■im,  whMflft  eoDM*  dm  genitin  Amenta  whidi  if 
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joined  in  inflection  with  the  later  nominative  Ania.—^ 
It  lose'in  the  Apennines,  near  the  Sabine  town  of  Tie- 
ba,  and  pursued  iUeouHM  at  first  to  the  northwest;  it 
Uien  turned  to  the  aoutheast,  and  joined  the  Tiber  three 
miles  ndrih  of  Rome.  Itis  notao  ftilla  stream  aalbe 
Nar,  but  was  eonsidered,  however,  by  the  Romans  as 
the  most  important  among  the  tributaries  of  the  ^ber, 
and  hence  received  also  the  aj^pdlation  of  Tiberinna^ 
whence  comes  by  corruption  the  modemnameTeeermw. 
The  Anio  was  regarded  as  the  boundary  between  La- 
tinm  and  the  countrv  of  the  Sabines,  not,  liowever,  in 
ft  strict  sense,  for  on  the  left  bank  Ifty  AntenmB 
and  Collatia,  two  Sabine  towns,  iriiile  the  Albani  and 
other  Latins  had  founded  FideoMS,  on  the  right  hank  of 
the  Anio,  in  the  Sabine  tenitoiy.  (JlfaiiM«r(,  vol.  9, 
p.  617.)  The  Anio,  in  its  course,  passed  by  the  town 
of  Tibnr,  ths  modem  TiwU,  where  it  formed  some 
beaitfifiil  cascades,  the  admiration  of  tlie  present  as 
well  aa  of  immer  times.  Oflate,  however,  the  scenery 
has  been  marred  by  an  earthgaake.  It  has  been  doubt- 
ed by  some  writers  whether  there  was  always  a  ^1  of 
the  Anio  at  Tibur.  But,  without  pretending  to  examine 
wliat  dunge  the  bed  of  the  river  may  have  undergone  in 
remote  ages,  we  ma.j  affirm  that,  since  the  days  of  Stra- 
in, no  alteration  of  consequence  has  taken  place ;  for 
that  geographer  (236)  talks  of  the  cataract  which  the 
Anio,  then  navigable,  formed  there  so  also  Dionysius 
at  lUimumaasns  <5,  87),  and  several  of  the  poets. 
(Cramer^e  AneUiU  lUHy,  vol.  3,  p.  64.) 

AmsTOKOis,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Lusitania,  near  Pox  Julia,  called  also  Conistorgis. 
{Mannert,  vol.  1,  p.  343.)  Some  have  doubted,  how- 
ever, whMher  these  two  citieB  were  the  same.  (Cef- 
loritw,  Get^.  AiU.,  vol.  1,  p.  77. — Ukert,  Geogr.,  voL 
a,  p.  889.) 

AmTds,  son  of  ApoUo  and  Rhoo  or  Rhoio.  He  was 
high-priest  of  Apollo,  and  gave  ^neas  a  hospttaUe  i»* 
cepti<m  when  the  Trojan  prince  touched  at  nis  island. 
He  had  by  Dorippe  three  daughters,  (Eno,  Spermo, 
and  Elaia,  to- whom  Bacdius  had  given  the  power  of 
changing  whatem  they  pleased  into  wine,  com,  and 
oiL  wnm  AgamsmnMi  went  to  the  Adrian  war,  ha 
wished  to  cany  them  ^th  him  to  sttiqily  his  aimy  vriA 
provisions;  but  tbev  complained  to  Bacchus,  who 
changed  them  into  doves.  Thus  far  we  have  mven 
Ovid^  account.  (Jlf«r,  13,  043.  —  Compare  Virg., 
Mn.y  3,  80.)  Taetxes,  however,  states,  that  Anius 
Mideavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  foroes  of  Agamemnon 
to  remain  with  nim  nine  years,  and  told  them  that,  in 
the  tendi  year,  they  wowl  take  Troy.  He  pronused 
to  nurture  them  also  by  the  aid  of  his  daughters. 
Ttetzes  cites  as  his  authiority  the  author  of  tbei^pii- 
an  epic  {ad  Lueopk.,  670).  Creuzer  sees  in  all  this 
an  agricultural  myth,  Rhoeo  being  tte  pomegranate, 
or,  in  other  wiHds,  a  new  Proser[dna,  and  her  three 
children  the  dftt^lenofthe  seed.  (^^niMtt,  vol.  4, 
p.  S79.) 

Amka,  ft  goddess,  in  whose  honour  the  Romans  irf 
stitoted  a  iSirival.  She  vras,  according  to  the  com- 
mon account,  Anno,  the  danghter  of  Belus,  and  sister  ot 
INdo,  who,  after  her  sister's  death,  ^ve  up  Carthage  to 
Iarfaa«,kingofO«tulia,whohadbesiegedthe  place,  and 
fled  to  Melita,  now  M<Utu.  From  Mwita  she  proceed- 
ed to  Italy,  and  was  there  kindly  received  by  iEneas. 
LftTiniftt  howftvert  eonosivod  so  vfarieut  ft  jeahmsy 
Boainal  her,  that  Anna,  warned  in  ft  dream,  fay  Dido, 
of  her  danger,  took  flight  during  the  nig^  and  tiirew 
herself  into  the  Numieius,  where  she  was  transform- 
ed into  a  Naiad.  The  Rmnans  instituted  a  festival, 
which  was  always  celebrated  on  the  16th  of  March, 
in  Imt  hmKNir,  and  genaraUy  invoked  her  aid  to  obtain 
ftlsBgandhupylilB;  thfttm,  seeovdingto  some,  the 
axpluation  Mthe  epithet  Amm  FrreWM  assigned  to 
her  after  deification.  {Omd,  FtMt.,  3,  SSS.— Si/.  Aaf., 
8,  79,  Ac.)  The  key  to  the  AfTersnt  legends  relatin 
to  AiiM  IVamwft  k  to  be  fimnd  in  the  iltM  and  cere* 
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-jnoaiM  '*iBg  ber  ftsttval.  It  was  a  teaat  com- 
meowratiTe  of  Uie^yew  and  the  qning,  <nd  the  hynuu 
wang  on  ttua  occasion  bore  the  fne  and  joyous  charac- 
tCT  of  orgiaatic  strains.  In  Uieni  Anna  Perenna  vas 
•ntteated  to  maka  entire  year  roll  awajiin  health 
and  proaparity  ("  Ut  amtare  peretmare^ue  commode 
lieeai."-^Maerob.y  Sat.,  1,  IS).  Now,  this  new  year, 
this  year  full  of  freahness  and  of  benefits  invoked,  is 
no  other  than  Anna  herself,  a  personification  of  the  oM 
Itmu  year.  (Compare  Hermann  vmd  Cratser,  Brieft, 
dec,  p.  185.)  Arnia  is  the  same  word,  in  &ct,  as  sk- 
au#,  or  ana*  according  to  the  primitive  Roman  orthog- 
raphy ;  in  Greek  Ivor  or  tvoc,  whence  the  ezpresuon 
hnj  KtU  via,  proving  that  ^e  word  carriea  with  it  the 
acceaeory  idea  of  antiquity,  just  as  trog  appears  analo- 
gous to  vtttu.  (Qompare  Letuup,  Btymol.  Or.,  p. 
SIO,  atqq.  —  VaUk*naer,  ad  Antnum.,  p.  196,  1S7.) 
Anna  Perenna  is  called  the  moon,  Kor*  i^ox^jv,  and  it 
is  she  that  conducts  the  moons  her  sisters,  and  who 
at  the  same  time  directa  and  governs  the  humid  sphere : 
thus  she  reposes  for  ever  in  the  river  Numieius,  and 
ninsonforererwithit.  ^le  is  the  eouiae  of  the  moons, 
of  the  yeavs,  of  time  in  general.  It  is  she  d»t  gives 
tha  flowers  and  ftoits,  aiM  oauMs  tfa«  harvest  to  ripen : 
the  annual  piodaoe  of  the  seaaons  (mmowi)  is  puced 
nader  her  protecting  care. — The  Atma  Perenna  of 
the  Romans  has  been  ctmipared  with  the  Anna  Poiama 
Detri,  or  Awnada,  of  the  Hindn  mythology ;  the  god- 
dess of  abundance  and  nourishment,  a  beneficent  form 
of  Bhavant.  The  eharacteriatic  trs^  appear  to  be  the 
same.  (Compare  the  remarks  of  Pater  ton  and  Cole- 
brooic,  in  the  Atieiu  ReaearduM,  vol.  8,  p.  69,  *eqq., 
and  p.  85. — Crmztr't  8ymbolik,fttr  Ov^wtUt-ni.  S, 
p.  601,  MOf .) 

Anna  CoHNiNA,  a  Greek  princess,  daughter  of 
Alexius  Comnenes  I.,  emperor  of  the  East.  She  was 
bom  A.D.  1083,  and  was  originally  betrothed  to  Con- 
atmtbieDtteas;  but  bis  death  preventing  the  ODms- 
ment  from  being  raUfisd,  riie  siuwequently  marriM  Ni- 
oepborus  Brrennius.  On  the  decease  of  her  &ther, 
alM  conspired  against hw brother  John  (Calo-Johannea), 
who  had  succeeded  him  in  the  empire,  and  when  the 
design  was  prevented  by  the  fears  or  scruple*  of  her 
hneb&nd,  die  paaaionatalj  endainied  that  nature  had 
mislaken  the  two  sexes,  and  had  endowed  Biyennina 
with  the  aonl  of  a  wmnan.  After  the  diaoovaiy  of  her 
tnaaon,  the  life  and  fbrtnne  of  Anna  were  iorwited  to 
the  laws;  the  fimner,  however,  waa  spared  by  the 
clemency  of  the  emperor.  After  the  deaUi  of  her  hus- 
band  she  retired  to  a  ctmvent,  where,  at  the  age  of  six- 
ty years,  she  aoufht  to  relieve  the  dis^ipointment  of 
her  amlntioua  fiseluigs  by  writing  a  life  of  her  fiOher. 
The  ehaiaieter  of  thia  history  does  not  stand  very  high, 
fflther  for  authntticity  or  beauty  of  eompoeitum :  Uw 
historian  is  lost  in  tlia  daughter ;  and  instead  of  tlut 
oimpUcity  of  style  and  narrative  which  wins  our  belief 
an  elaborate  affectation  of  rhetoric  and  sdence  betiavs 
tn  every  page  the  vanity  of  a  female  author.  ( GMmi'i 
Dtdtne  and  Fall,  e.  48.)  And  yet,  at  the  same  lime, 
her  woik  fonna  a  useful  contrast  to  the  desrading  and 
nuUal  statementa  of  the  Latin  hiitoiiaiis  o^wt  peitod. 
The  details,  momover,  which  she  givea  taepeo^ig  the 
first  Crusaders  on  their  arrival  atConstantint^le,  are 
peculiarly  interesting ;  and  we  may  there  see  the  im- 
pnssion  produced  by  the  simple  and  rude  manners  of 
the  heroes  of  Tasso  on  a  polished,  enlightened,  and 
effeminate  court.  The  worit  of  Anna  U  entitled  .<li«3v 
Wff,  Mid  is  divided  into  Meen  books.  It  conunencea 
with  A.D.1M0,  and  tanninatea  with  A.D.  1118.  The 
first  ediUon  of  the  Aleziaa  appeared  in  1610,  4to,  hy 
Hoesebel,  Argent.  It  contains  only  the  first  e^>ht 
books.  Some  oofues  bear  the  date  of  1618.  A  com- 
plete edition  was  published  in  1661.  Parit.  The  best 
edition,  however,  will  be  the  one  intended  to  form 
put  of  the  Bjrsantine  Historians  (Carpus  Serinlonim 
iSttoria  ByteMtma),  at  pieaont  in  a  eoaiM  i 


cali«i  in  Gennany,   {SeiSU,  Hiat.  Ut.  Or.,  vol.  6, 
389,  teqq.) 

Annales,  a  chronologieal  histoiy  which  gives  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  important  events  of  every  year  in  a  state, 
without  entering  mto  the  causes  which  produced  them. 
The  annals  of  lacitus  may  be  conndeted  in  this  li^t. 
The  Romans  had  journalists  or  annaliata  hon  the  venr 
beginmng  of  the  state.  The  Aonals  of  Uw  PontiA 
were  of  the  same  date,  if  we  majr  bdieve  deao  (ie 
Orat.,  3,  13),  as  the  foundation  of  the  city ;  but  others 
have  placed  their  commencement  in  the  reign  of  Nums 
(  Vopuai*,  Vit.  Tmeit.),  and  Niebobr  not  until  after  the 
battle  of  R^illus,  which  tenninated  the  hopes  of  Tar- 
quin.  (ilonnsc&e  Gaeh.,  vol.  I,  p.  867.)  In  order 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  public  tran|actions,  the  Pon- 
tiftx  Maximus,  who  was  the  official  histtoian  of  the 
republic,  anniully  committed  to  writing,  on  wooden 
t^leta,  the  leading  events  of  each  year,  and  then  set 
them  up  at  his  own  house  for  the  inalniction  of  the  peo- 
ple. {Cic.,deOTat.,^,\».)  The  Pontifex  Msximua 
was  aided  in  this  task  by  bia  four  colleagues,  down 
to  A.U.C.  458,  and  aAcr  that  period  by  four  addition- 
al pontiffa,  created  by  the  Ogulnian  law.  (Cte.,  de 
Sep.,  S,  14.)  These  aimala  vrere  coBtinned  to  the 
pontificiUe  of  Mucins,  A.U.C.  029,  mad  were  called 
AmuiUa  Maximi,  as  being  periodicslly  eomidled  and 
kept  by  the  Pontifex  Maximua,  or  Pitalid,  aa  record- 
ing puhlie  tiaosaetionB.  Having  been  inscribed  on 
wooden  tablets,  th^  would  necessarily  be  short,  and 
destitute  of  aU  cimunstanti^  detail ;  and  bong  an- 
nually fimned  by  aneeessive  potfifib,  could  have  no  w- 
pearanee  of  a  oontinued  hiatoiy,  their  contents  would 
leaenhle  the  qntmne  nefixed  tothebot^  of  Uvy,  or 
the  Register  of  Remaritable  Occu nonces  in  modem  al- 
msoscs.  But  though  short,  jejune,  and  una  domed, 
atiU,  as  lenuds  of  facts,  these  annals,  if  spared,  would 
have  ibmed  an  inestimable  treasaie  ol  rariy  lustory. 
Beaidea,  the  method  which,  Cicero  infomu  ns,  wan 
observed  in  preparing  theae  anoala,  and  tiie  care  that 
waa  taken  to  inseit  no  &ct  of  which  the  truth  had  not 
been  attested  by  as  many  witnesses  as  there  were  cit- 
iseus  at  Rune,  who  were  all  entitled  to  judge  and  make 
their  remarks  on  what  either  ought  to  be  added  or  re- 
trenched, muat  have  formed  the  most  authentic  body 
of  histoiy  that  could  be  denied.  The  memoiy  of 
tranaacti<ma  which  were  yet  recent,  and  wbose  cob- 
comitaot  circumatances  every  one  could  remember, 
was  therein  transmitted  to  posterity.  By  this  means 
they  were  proof  against  falsification,  and  their  verari^ 
waa  incontestaUy  fixed.  These  valuable  records,  how- 
ever, were,  for  the  roost  part,  consumed  in  the  confla- 
gration of  the  city  consequent  on  its  capture  by  the 
Gauls  ;  an  event  which  was,  to  the  car^  lUstmy  of 
Rome,  what  the  En|^iiA  invasiMi  by  Edward  I.  piwved 
to  the  hiatoiy  of  Seodaod.  The  practice  of  the  Pon- 
tifex Maximus  in  preserving  such  records  was  discon- 
tinued ailer  that  even  tin  I  period.  A  feeble  attempt 
was  made  to  revive  it  towurds  the  end  of  the  second 
Punic  war  ;  and  from  that  time  the  custom  was  not 
entire^  dnmped  till  the  pontificate  of  Hucius.  in  tlie 
year  flS8.  It  is  to  this  aeeond  aeriea  of  Annala,  or  to 
aome  other  btfa  and  ineflktnal  attempt  to  revive  tite 
dent  Roman  history,  that  Clceio  must  alhide  when  fa«  , 
talka  of  the  Cireat  Annals  in  his  woik  De  Legthtt* 
(1,  S),  since  it  is  undoubted,  that  the  pontifical  records 
of  events  previous  to  the  capture  of  RomebytheGutla 
afanoat  entirely  perished  in  the  eonflagiation  of  the  eitj. 
(Liey.  6,  1.)  Accordingly,  livy  never  eilM  thcM 
records,  and  there  is  no  appearance  that  he  had  nnj 
epportunitr  of  conanlting  nem,  nor  are  they  meu. 
tomed  Dionyaioa  of  Halteamassns  in  the  long  c^n- 
logue  of  recoTos  and  memorials  which  he  had  employ- 
ed in  the  eompoaiUon  of  his  Hiatmieal  Antiqititiea 
The  booka  of  toe  pontifis,  some  of  which  were  rw- 
eovered  in  the  search  after  what  th«  flames  had  spared 
•te,  indeed,  oecaBonally  mentigMd.   Bat  these  wcm 
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miks  exphimng  the  mjiteriei  of  religiMi,  vith  n- 
stnictioiu  at  to  the  ceteiDonies  to  be  oMcrf  ad  in  iis 
pncUal  exnrcwe,  and  could  have  been  of  no  more  ler- 
Tiee  to  Roman,  than  a  c»)Uection  of  brariariea  or  mu- 
nis to  aiodcTn,  hietonr.   {Dtatiop'*  Rom.  LU.t  toI.  3, 

Ld7,  Mcqq.,  Land.  tJL-~-Lt  Cjflw,  da  JntrnaMX  eia* 
Jtamtaa,  Imiroi.} 

AxwXua  UEx,  settled  the  sm  at  WUdli  amoog  the 
Ramans,  a  dtiaeii  could  be  admitteH  to  flxeraise  the 
offices  4^  the  state.  Originally  then  was  no  certain 
«g«  fixed  far  enjoTiog  the  diflereat  offices.  A.  law  was 
first  made  fax  this  purpose  (Lex  Anttalis)  bj  L.  VU- 
lias  or  L.  JbIiim,  a  bitHine  of  the  commons,  A.U.C. 
633^  vbsDco  hia  family  got  the  suraaaw  of  Amalet. 
(Im.,¥^  13.)  What  waa  the  year  fixed  for  mjoying 
•adi  flOea  is  not  aaeeitaiiied.  It  ii  certain  Ikst  the 
pftMship  Hoed  to  be  aiyoyedtiro  years  afUr  the  sdile- 
Aif  (Cic,£>.  ad  Fam.,  10.  and  that  the  fmty- 
thim  mstbe  year  fixed  for  the  coosulship.  {Cte,, 
PhL,  5,  17.)  If  we  are  to  judge  from  Cicero,  who 
ficfnently  bouts  that  he  bad  enjoyed  ereiy  office 
m  itc  w^er  yev^  Uia  y^m  appointed  for  the  differ- 
at  aOeea  fa]r  >lM  Lax  ViUia  werst  for  the  qnmrtor- 
tUf  tUi^-aii%  for  the  »dileship  Udi^^eren,  for  the 
watonhip  forty,  and  for  the  consiUu^p  for^-three. 
Bat  even  tmderihe  npublio  popular  atizens  were  &«ed 
ban  these  retttiedoDS,  and  the  emperofs,  too,  granted 
that  mdnlgnco  to  whomsoevei  they  [leased. 

AmdBAL.    Vid.  H**T"'***' 

Akhickibu,  a  philoecq^r  of  the  Cyrenue  eect,  and 
a  foUoirer  of  Aristi^iaB.  He  so  &r  receded  &om  the 
doetiine  of  his  master  as  to  acknowledge  the  merit  of 
filial  pi^,  frieodship*  and  patriotism,  and  to  allow  that 
a  wise  man  ought  rrtain  ue  poasewion  of  himself  in 
the  midst  of  external  troubles ;  hot  he  inherited  so 
moefa  of  his  ftrroloua  taste  as  to  Taliie  himself  upon 
the  most  trivial  accomplishmeiris,  paiticalariy  upon  his 
dexten^  in  beiog  aUe  to  drive  a  chariot  mee  round 
a  cottne  in  the  aame  ring.  (Dieg.  laert.,  %,  87. — 
Smiu,  a.  v.— £jt/bW«  fliwIaryo/PAalMapky,  vol  1, 

P-l») 
Akxd.    Vid.  Haxwo, 

AxofAA,  a  mountain  of  Greece,  part  of  the  chain 
of  (Eta.  A  anall  pass  in  this  mountain,  called  br  Uie 
■ms  nsmn,  foimea  a  eommunicatiim  between  Thea- 
salr  and  the  country  of  the  Epjcnatnidan  Locri.  (As- 

Abhb,  a  Roman  -poet,  intimate  with  the  triumvir 
Anten,  aad  one  of  the  destroyers  of  VirciL  (Com- 
rvg^  Ed^.,  9,  36.  —  ServiuM,  ad  ¥vrg.j  L  e.) 
CTriaC,  2,435)  caUs  him  "proeax." 
AKsniSii,a|Mo[de  of  Germray.mentioiMdbyTaei- 
fais  (AiiM^  13, 5S)  as  having  made  an  irmption,  du> 
ring  the  jeign  of  Neio,  into  the  Roman  tortitories 
aiong  the  R&am.  Manneit  makes  them  to  have  been 
a  brnch  of  the  Cherusci.  The  same  writer  alludes 
to  the  hypothesis  which  would  consider  their  name  as 
dmnrtng  *•  dwellers  along  the  Ems,"  and  as  marking 
tUa  for  thck  origjiBal  jme  of  srttlement.  He  views 
it,  hewavei,  a«  imtoaMe.  (Getyr.,  voL  6,  p.  160, 
«fff> 

Ajrr.aor5us,  a  city  of  EmA  tat  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Nile,  and  the  euiital  of  the  nome  AntmpoUtes. 
It  denved  its  name  nom  Anteus,  whom  Osizis,  ac> 
coring  to  Diodoms  Sicniua  (1,  17),  left  as  goremor 
of  his  l^iTBn  and  .fthu^ian  possessions,  and  whom 
Hcrcnba  destr^ed.  It  waa  a  place  of  no  great  im> 
pcrtance.  Tfa«modsni  villafe  of  JCm  (Qaon)  stwds 
aatitte  nunsof  tba  aneient  dty.  <JtfiuiJMrt,KoL  10, 
PL  3SS.  Mff.— Conrnie  U&Krwdoa  ds  tEgypte, 
«QL4,p.  111.) 

AKT.aDs,  L  a  monaidi  of  Ubya,  of  gigantic  dlmen- 
mia,  son  of  Neptune  and  Terra.  He  was  famed  for 
kas  stnngthandhia  skill  in  wicstliiu,  and  engaged  in 
acaMestwithHeradaa.  As  be  received  new  strength 
fittm  In  BOtlMr  ■■  often  H  he  towebad  the  gnnud,  Um 


hero  lifted  him  up  in  the  air  and  squeezed  him  to  death 
in  his  aims.  {AfoUod.,  2,  6.) —  II.  A  governor  of 
Libya  and  .^Ethiopia  under  Osiris.  {Dtod.  Sic.,  I, 
17.) — Both  these  accoonU  are,  in  &ct,  fabulous,  and 
lefor  to  me  and  the  same  thing.  The  legend  of  H«^ 
cales  and  AntnoB  ia  nothing  more  than  Uietriomphof 
ait  and  labour  over  the  eneroaehin^  sands  of  the  desert 
Hercules,  stiflitig  his  adversary,  is,  in  fact,  the  Nile 
divided  ii^  a  thousand  canals,  and  preventing  the  arid 
sand  from  returning  to  its  native  deserts,  whence 
again  to  come  forth  with  the  winds  and  cover  with  its 
waves  the  fertile  valley.  (Cmutant,  de  la  Religion, 
vol.  2,  p.  416.)  The  very  position  Antsi^lis,  iu" 
deed,  has  reference  to  the  ioentby  of  Antsus  with  the 
sands  of  the  desert ;  for  the  place  was  aitoate  in  a  hmg 
and  deep  valley  of  the  Arabiaa  chain,  where  the  most 
fearful  hurricanes  and  sand- winds  were  aooostomed  to 
blow.  (Con^aie  After,  Erdinnde,  Sd  sd.,  vd.  I,  p. 
779.) 

ANTAOoBAa,  a  Rbodian  poet,  wh6  lived  at  the  court 
of  Anligonus  Gonatas,  where  he  acquired  the  reput»> 
tion  of  a  gooimand.  He  oomposed  a  poem  eirtitled 
Tkebaia ;  wad  the  Bceotians,  to  whom  he  read  it,  heard 
himwith yawns.  (Mieh.  Apatt. Frmei^.  Cm(.,0,88.) 
We  have  one  of  his  epigrams  remaining.  {SckoU,  HUt. 
Lit.  Gr..vol.3,p.  13B.) 

Antaiicidas,  of  Spwrta,  son  of  Leon,  was  sent  into 
Perua,  wlteie  he  nude  the  well-l&iowu  peace  with 
Aitazotzes  Hnemou.  The  terms  of  thia  peace  vrere 
as  follows :  that  bU  the  Ghreek  eUiea  of  Aria  should  be- 
long to  the  Persian  king,  together  with  the  island  of 
Glaaomentt  (as  itwaacuLed)  and  that  of  Cyprus :  that 
all  other  Grecian  cities,  small  and  great,  should  be  in- 
dependeiU,  except  the  iidanda  of  liemnos,  Imbros,  and 
Scyros,  which  were  to  remain  subject  to  the  Atheni- 
ans. (Xau,  But.  Gr.,6.  1.  —  Consult  Sehuider,ad 
loe.)  Polybius  (1, 6)  &tes  the  year  of  tins  celebrated 
peace,  and  Aiistides  (vol.  2,  p.  286)  the  name  of  the 
archon  <9eodorof  ^  oiS  4  elpirvti  lyhero).  The  treaty 
seraw  to  have  been  concluded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  Theodotus,  about  autumn ;  beca^iae  the  Man- 
tinean  war,  which  was  carried  on  in  the  archonship  of 
Mystidiidefl,  was  in  the  seotmd  year  after  the  peace ; 
and  because  the  restoration  of  FlatM,  accomplished 
alter  the  treaty,  ta(A]daos nevertheless  in  the  yearof 
ttie  treaty,  as  Paosaidas  impttea.  {CHutm^t  Fatd 
HtUenia,  3d  ed.,  p.  102.) 

AHTAitDauB,  a  city  of  Troas,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium.  According  to  Thucydi- 
des  (8,  108),  it  was  founded  by  an  .A^lian  colony, 
which  had  probaUy  dispoesessed  a  body  of  the  Pela^ 
in  thia  quarter,  sinoe  nerodotos  (7,  42)  namea  the 
|daee  the  Pelagic  Antandms.  If  we  Mlow  Uie  an- 
cient mythology,  however,  we  will  find  different  ao- 
coonts  of  its  origin.  These  are  given  by  Mela  (1, 18), 
who  states  that  the  city  was  called  Antandms  accord- 
ing to  some,  because  Ascanius,  the  son  of  .£ncas, 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Pelasgi,  gave  them 
up  this  city  as  a  ransom  ;  and  hence  Antamma,  i.  e., 
(ivT*  dwdpof  ("in  the  stead,"  or  "place,  of  a  man"); 
while  olWs  that  it  was  founded  by  certain 

inhaUtanU  of  Andros,  who  had  been  driven  from  home 
by  civil  disscnrions,  snd  that  hence  the  Gtj  waa  called 
Antandms,  i.  e., "  instead  of  Andros,"  implying  that  it 
was  to  them  a  secmd  country.  I^ny  (5,  30),  on  the 
other  hand,  believes  that  its  first  name  was  £daiitt,  and 
that  it  was  subsequently  styled  Cimmmff.  During 
the  Persian  times,  Airiandms,  Uke  many  other  parts 
of  thia  eoast,was  adject  to  MytUene,  in  the  idand  of 
Lesbos.  The  Peisians,  however,  held  the  citadd, 
whkb  would  seem  to  have  stood  on  a  mountain  near 
the  city.  Ttiim  mountain  is  probaUy  the  same  vriUi 
the  one  called  Alexandrea,  and  on  which,  accordii^ 
to  Stiaba'<606X  the  contHnenv  between  Juno,  Mi- 
nerva, and  Venus  was  decided  by  P»rie.  (JfcinwrA 
veL6.pt.  8,  p.  416.) 
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•  AarraEX,  a  of  fitly,  in  the  taalaij  of  4lie 
Silniiea,  at  dMconfliMiioe  ofthe  Anio  udmier.  It 
m  uid.  to  have  been  more  ancient  than  Rchim  itself. 
We  are  told  by  IMoDynus  of  HalicanuBeu  (3,  36), 
that  AntenuuB  belonged  tX  fint  to  the  Sicalit  but  that 
afterward  it  wu  conqaered  by  the  Aboii|^ee,  to 
,  whom,  probably,  it  owea  its  Latin  name.  {Varro,  de 
long.  Lot.,  4.  —  Featua,  t.  v.  AnUmMB.}  That  it 
afierwaxd  fimned  a  part  of  the  Sebine  confederacy  is 
eiidrat  fiom  its  bdnv  one  of  the  fint  otiee  which  re- 
lented the  outrage  <meted  to  that  nation  by  the 
of  their  women.  {Liv.,  1,  lO.~8tTdio,  226.  —  Cra- 
mgr't  Ancient  Jiaiy,  vol.  1,  p.  301.) 

AirriMOR,  I.  a  ^''o^  pnnce  related  to  Priun.  H« 
iraa  the  huaband  of  Theano,  daughter  of  Ciweui,  king 
of  Thrace,  and  father  of  nineteen  sons,  of  whom  the 
moat  known  were  Polybns(iI.,  11,  fiO),  Aeamas  (il., 
3,  823),  Agenor  (£.,  4.  633).  Ptdydamaa,  Helieaoo, 
Archilgchus  (71.,  3,  833),  and  Laodocus  (£.,  4,  87). 
He  is  accused  by  sftme  of  having  betrayed  his  oonntxy, 
not  only  becaase  he  gave  a  feroui^e  reception  to 
Piomedea,  Ulyases,  and  Menelaus,  when  they  came 
to  Troy,  as  ambassadors  from  the  Greda,  to  demand 
the  lestltaUon  of  Helen,  but  alto  because  be  with- 
•leid  the  foct  of  his  recognising  Ulysses,  et  the  time 
that  hero  visked  the  city  under  the  Mise  of  a-meadi- 
eant.  ((M.,4,936.)  After  the  eonduaitm  of  the  mr. 
Ante  nor,  according  to  some,  murated  with  a  party  of 
followers  into  Italy,  and  built  ntavium.  According 
to  others,  he  went  with  a  colony  of  the  Heneti  from 
P^Uagonia  to  the  diorea  of  the  Hadriatic,  where  tlie 
new  settteis  eetabliriied  tlwmselves  in  the  district 
called  by  them  Yenetia.  Both  accounts  are  fabulous. 
(Im.,  1,  l.  —  PUn.,  8,  18.— FtriT.,  JEn.,  1,  343.— 
Tadi.,  16,  31.)  —  II.  A  statuary,  known  only  as  the 
maker  of  the  original  statues  of  Hannodius  and  Aris- 
togiton,  which  were  carried  off  by  Xerxes,  and  restored 
by  Aleiander.  (PousM.,  1, 8.— jimoa,  Exp.  M.,  ^ 
le^P^,  34, 8.) 

AnurosXras,  a  pateonyinie  given  to  the  eons  of 
Antenor. 

AifTBBos.  The  original  meaning  of  the  name  An- 
teroa  is  the  deity  who  aTenges  dghted  love.  By 
later  vrriters  it  is  i^yf^ied  to  alirother  of  Cuptd,  but  in 
constant  oppontion  to  liim ;  and  in  the  palaetra  at 
Elis  he  was  represented  contending  with  him.  The 
ngnifiation  of  mutual  love  is  riven  to  the  word  only 
W-latet  writers,  eecording  to  Bottiger.  {Sehutier, 
WirU^.,  «.  V.  —  Pmuan.,  1,  80.  —  Id.,  6,  33.— P/ifr- 
tank,  Erot.,  SO.) 

Airmt  A,  one  of  the  three  tovrT)s  on  the  site  of  which 
the  ohr  of  Patne,  in  Achua,  is  said  to  have  been  built. 
The  other  two  were  Aioe  mi  Meseatis.  These  three 
were  founded  by  the  lonians  when  they  held  posses- 
sion-of  the  eonntiy.  {Cramer'*  Aveieni  Greeee,  vol. 
8,  p.  66.) 

AhthBdok,  I.  a  ci^  of  Boeotia,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Guripus,  and,  according  to  DicBarcbus,  diout  seventy 
sta£a  to  the  north  of  Salganeus.  {Stat.  Grae.,  p. 
19.)  The  same  writer  informs  us,  that  from  Thebes 
to  Antbedm  the  distance  was  160  stadia  by  a  cross- 
mad  t^co  to  eaniages.  The  infaabitanta  were,  for  the 
most  part,  marinen  and  sh^twriglits ;  at  least,  ao  says 
DkMidius ;  and  the  fishenea  of  the  place  were  very 
important  The  wine  of  Anthedon  was  celebrated. 
{A^ttKMUr  1,  66.)  PansBoias  states  <e,  33)  that  the 
Cabin  were  woiahmped  here ;  there  was  also  a  tem- 
ple of  Proeetptna  m  the  town,  and  one  of  Bacchus 
without  the  waUa.  Near  the  sea  was  a  spot  e^led  the 
leap  of  Glaueus.   (Strmia,  404.  —  Steah.  Aw.,  a.  v. 

'AsAvAiv  — -PW*  "iX^  *s  7.)  Sir  W.  GeD 
reports,  that  the  nuna  of  this  city  are  nuder  Meant 
Ktypa,  about  seven  miles  from  Portivmaii,  and  six 
from  Egripe.  {Itin.,  p.  147.  —  Crrnmei^a  Awsiad 
Greeee,  vol.  3,  p.  364.) —  II.  A  town  of  Palestine, 
called  also  Agnppias,  on  the  seaooast,  to  the.  south- 
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west  of  Gaxa.  Hand  gave  it  ttie  MOcmd  lutfo"  f 
hcBiotirof  Agrqipa.    ItQnawDmiL  (Pl**-<*']^ 

AirrBlLB,  a  email  town  of  Theesaly,  in  the 
val  between  the  river  Phtenix  and  the  Straits  of  ' 
mopyln,  and  near  the  spot  where  the  '^*°P*'V't«i^ 
into  the  sea.    In  theimmechatevicini^  were  tii^ 
plea  of  Ceres  Amjductyonia,  that  of  Amphic^*'?: 
the  seaUoftheAmphictyonB.   Xtwae  ene  of 
places  where  the  Amidu^nniic  conneil  used  f  a*" 
the  other  being  Delphi   The  piece  for  hoUiiiel^atli^ 
semUy  here  was  the  temple  or  Cetes.   {Vii.^'  ^ 
tyonea. — HeredU.,  7,  200. — Straho,  438.)        ^v' ' 

AKTHfinns,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  to  the 
of  Tbessalonica,  and  which  Ihucvd'''' 
prise  within  Mygdonia.  {7%t 

AHTuanosU,  I.  a  district  i: 
Mesraotamia,  which  was  sub 
into  Osraene.   {Amiii.  Marce 
3.)—  II.  The  capital  of  the 
hmg  eart  of  the  Euphrates 
EdcMa.    It  is  also  called  Ant 
derived  from  the  Macedoni 
(Piin.,  6,  W.—Strab.,  614.) 

AwTaina,  a  town  of  Cynv 
copied  by  the  jEgineta  toget 
san.,  2,  38.)  It  was  restored 
battle  of  AmpHipc^.  {Thu 

Amthbsmos,  a  Chian  scu 
and  grandson  to  Malas.  He 
SO,  uid  was  the  iadier  of  the 
Athenis.   (Vid.  Bupahis.) 
is  not  Greek,  BtoUer  reads 
follows.    (Plm.,  38,  6.~SUl 

ANTHISFHDRtA,  a  festival 

of  Sjrraenae  in  honour  of  Pro 
away  by  Pluto  as  she  was  gath 
is  derived  from  dird  ro6  ^pe 
tying  jbnoera.    The  Syracu 
ci^,  the  hkA  where  Proserp 
firom  which  a  lake  had  innnedu 
this  the  festival  was  celebrate 
is  formed  by  the  sources  of  t 
join  the  Anapue.  (Compare 
Neap,  und  Sial.,  p.  374.)  — 
name  were  also  obeerred  at  A 
who  was  called  AnUieia.  (Pi 
Amtbbbtebu,  festivals  in  b< 
the  QieUu.   Thtfy  were  eelel 
February,  called  Anthesterioi 
derived,  and  continued  three  At 
called  tliBotyia,  dirb  TtH>  wtBm 

Xi  their  barreta  at  liquor. 
1  Xoff,  from  the  measure 
dividual  drank  of  his  own  vessel, 
the  arrival  of  Orestes,  who,  af 
mother,  came,  without  being  pn^ 
or  Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  andM-l^  ^tnaoKm 
the  Atheniana,  to  drink  by  liimser  , 
tYie  people  by  drinkuig  with  ther.       .,e  be  Wal  '""^ 
fied  of  the  parricide.    It  was  nsum  on  that  dsv  » 
out  in  chaiwts,  and  ridicule  those  that  P»«edbv^^* 
best  driiAev  vras  rewarded  with  a  crown  of 
rather  of  gtrid,  and  mth  a  cask  of  wine.   1^  'tu-^ 
day  was  called  Xvrpot,  from  xfTpa,  a  veste]  bjt^?^ 

2S5 


out  full  of  all  sorts  of  seeds  and  herbs,  deemed  a> 
to  Mercury,  and  therefore  not  touched.    The  ih'** 
bad  the  permission  of  bmng  meny  and  free  dnrT*' 
theee  festivals ;  and  et  the  end  of  the  scrfmmit ^  ■ 


aid  proelaimed,  Ovpd^,  Kdprr,  oAk  'Ai*^' 
i.  e.,  D^rt,  ye  Caiian  riavea,  the  fcativab  ««  J^T* 
end.  (JEUan,  V.  H.,  3, 41.  —  PoUer,  Or.  Antio  »r? 
l,p.4S3,ssff.)  Ruhnken  (Atiet.  Emend.  adHeL^*' 
vol.  3,  f .  «.  ittwii:}  makes  the  Athenians  to  have 
ebrated  three  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus .  l.  Tho^ 
of  the  country,  in  the  month  Posideoo  :  3.  Tho^^! 
the  ci^,  w  uie  greater  fostiTals,  in  the  dj. 
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pbdioboa;  mi,  3.  The  Antheateria  or  toiHea,  in  th« 
mooth  AntbMterioD.  These  l&it  were  celebrated 
within  a  Urge  encbwure  called  Leneum,  and  in  a  quar- 
ter of  the  ei^  tenoed  Umnc,  or  "  the  pooli."  Meur- 
■u  hii  bmn  diatinsaished  the  Lenaa  from  the  An- 
theftOML  (Gr«e.  Fer.,  vol  S,  0>p-  m'i  917  and 
tie.)  Bodh  also  r^uds  the  Lenea  as  a  diatuiet 
feilinlfiom  the  Antheateria.  {Yom  Unteraekeide  ier 
iUtiaobat  hemaen,  &c,  Jakrg.,  1816,  1817,  p.  47, 
•eff.)  Belhdte  latter  ojnnioaa,  however,  are  incorrect. 
/P.— w  fJnttxer,  SyncMik,  vci.  3,  p.  319,  ^ef^.) 

Mm  of  AntcDOT. — ^U.  One    the  fXHB- 
la.   {rir^.y^.,  1,  614.)  — III.  A 
ed  by  Pbnj  (34,  8)  aa  having  flotu- 
165,  and  aa  approved  aiooiur  the  ar- 
ime.    In  aome  editions  of  Hiny  the 
Antjeoe.    (S^,  Diet.  Art.,  a.  v.) 
wn  of  Thnce,  afterward  called  Apcd- 
e  waa  nbeegnentFy  changed  to  Sotop- 
jmaoQanta  Svtaoli.   (Plin.,  4,  11.) 
[  eenmanion  of  Herealea,  who  fUlowed 
titled  in  Italy.   He  waa  killed  in  the 
'  Munatj£iieaB.  (Vtr^.,  .£11.,  10,778.1 
lioi,  a  paojde  of  Scythia  that  fed  on  hu- 
imdotua  (4,  106)  calla  them  the  Ai>- 
I  that  tlwy  lived  in  a  mora  aavage 
I     other  nation,  having  no  pablic  diatn- 
)pi  not  evtabliahed  lawa.    He  infbrma 
'  mlied  themaelvea  to  the  breeding 
i  iniiiiHiil mill  like  the  SiTtbiana,  and 
Rennell  thinka  thai  tiucj 
Rauta,  and  both  baoka  of 
western  head  of  the  Boiyadie- 
tfHvToA.,  p.  86, 4to  «L) 
Egypt,  about  weat  frtxa  the 
~le,  nidnorthweat  from  Nao- 
Laidker  to  have  been  dw 
(Compare  Mawurt,  Otofr,, 
ing  to  HeiodotoB,  it  fumiab- 
TtM  Penian  aotn^  who  wae 
,  over  Egypt   liua  wu  in 
at  home,  kitbe  eaae  of 
rod.,  S,  98.<~GoDanlt  BOir, 
\'A  supplied  girdles  <  I,  p.  83. 

P-  909.) 
i^fe  tl^  anppressioa  of  tumry 
I  are  not  known,  but  it  could 
'  was  Antioa  Resto,  who 
!  abnad  fbr  fear  of  being  him- 
^Fft^iaion  andeztraTmne*  which 
fd— tMy.bnt  without  effect.  (Jfo- 

w  given  to  the  goddesa  Fortttne,  from 
^lie  at  Antinm,  where  she  waa  pu- 
ped.  {Vid.  Antitun.) 
ioghter  of  Autohcna  and  Am[Authea. 
Shawie  the  mother  of  Ulyasea,  rat  not,  it  is  8ud,by 
femlea.  Tliia  individnal  waa  only  the  nptiled  fit- 
ter the  dneftain  of  Ithaca,  and  tbe  aetoal  paternity 
htowd  to  Siaypbua.  It  is  aaid  that  Anticfea  killed 
hetaett  wben  ue  beard  a  false  report  of  her  son's 
inch.  (Amhct-,  Od.,  11.19.— ify^,Fai.,  301,  S4S. 
— PsaaciL.  10^  S9  .) 

AsncijDM,  a  Gieek  historian,  »  native  of  Atiwna, 
v^oee  woifce  are  lost  {GaoKiia.AlUmmuy^Sekm. 
— M.  AMci,,  s.  v.,  nri.  9.) 

AvncBAavs,  adetaehedchainofthe  ridge  of  Moant 
CngDs  in  Lycia,  ninning  in  a  northeast  diiection  along 
Ae  coaat  of  the  l%)ua  Glaucus.  It  is  now  callea 
StmhotrlotL  Captain  Beaufort  estimates  the  height 
^  not  leae  than  6000  feet.  (Cramar't  Aria  Minm; 
wl.  X  P-  «46.) 

AimcKATKs,  a  &taitan,  who,  aecoi^ng  to  Plntardi, 
Mabbed  Epaautundaa,  the  Thdnn  gennal,  «t  the  bat. 
He  of  Mantini"  Omat.  hoDoora  and  rewards  were 
dsoead  t»  him  by  the  Sjpartua,  and  an  amaptioa 


from  taxed  to  his  posterity.  tPba.,  Vit.  Agu.,  e.  S5.) 
There  Were,  however,  other  daimanta  for  honour. 
The  MantinttSDS  asserted  that  one  of  their  citizens,' by 
name  Machnrion,  gave  the  fetal  Mow.  The  Athenian^ 
cn  the  other  hand,  make  EpanunHidaa  to  lumi  &Uen 
bTtbehaiidofGiyUnB,BonofXaiinhon.  (Coimn 
Pmum.,  8,  11.— id.,  9,  1&;  and  WuaeHag,  ad  Dioi. 
Sic.,  is,  87.) 

AimcYBA,  I.  a  town  of  Tbeaaaly,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sperchius.  (Heredol.,  7,  im.Strabo,  4S8.)  it 
was  said  to  nioduce  the  genuine  hdlebore,  so  mtfch 
racommmdea  by  aneieiit  phynetana  aa  a  euie  for  in- 
sani^.  {Steph.  Byz.,  t.  «.  'AirT{nMML)-~II.  A  town 
of  Pnoda,  on  the  isthmns  of  a  mall  peninsula  in  the 
Sinna  Corinttiiaena.  It  was  oeletm^ed,  in  common 
with  the  ant  already  mentioned,  for  its  hellebore. 
(Seylax,  p.  14.  —  Theopkr.,  9,  10.  —  Straio,  418.) 
Fausaniaa  affinna  (10, 36)  Uiat  the  inhabitanU  of  Au- 
ticyia  were  driven  from  thrir  town  by  Phi%|  the  am 
of  Amyntaa,  on  tiie  lemuiiation  of  the  Saend  War. 
At  a  later  period  it  was  ben^;ed  and  taken  by  Lmfi- 
BUS,  the  Bioman  prator,  who  deliveied  it  up  to  the 
JElo^mM.  (Ltd.,  36,  36.)  And  aubae^ien^,  in  the 
Macedonian  war,  it  waa  occupied  by  Titns  Q.  Flam- 
ininos,  on  account  of  the  frcilitiea  which  its  barixMtr 
presented  for  the  operations  of  the  Roman  fleet  in  the 
Clorinthian  Gulf  (Lw.,  88,  18.— Patutm.,  10,  86.— 
Pulyb.,  18,  38.- /d.,  S7,  14.)  The  ake  of  Antieyn 
oorreaponds,  as  is  geaeislfy  bdiared,  with  that  4^  A»-' 
propih,  in  a  ha^  of  amne  extent,  parallel  to  that  irf'  <Sa- 
imta.   "  Here  is  a  good  prat,"  says  Sir  W.  Qell  (AU., 

tl74),  "  and  some  raaaains  of  antiquity."  Chand- 
r  remarka,  that  "  the  nte  is  now  called  Atprenitia, 
or  the  white  bonaee ;  andsometmoeaofthebuilranga, 
from  niiA  it  waa  ao  named,  icmun.  The  port  ia 
land^oekad,  and  freqaanled  by  tbmIb  fat  earn." 
(JVaesfa,  vol.  S,  p.  801.)— The  aneients  bad  a  prov- 
eib,  NaaigM  Antktfrmt,  uifdied  to  a  peraon  that  war 
regarded  aa  inaane,  and  alluding  to  the  hellebore  {wo* 
duced  at  either  Antieyn.  (Compare  EroMmus,  ChU., 
1,  eaU.  8,  63.  —  Ifanget  AiUteyrM,  HXevatuv  rif 
'AvTueipac.)  Honea  1ms  been  atmoaed  by  aome  to 
allude  to  thru  plaoea  of  tUa  name,  W  tUa  ia  a 
take ;  the  poet  merely  speaks  of  a  bead  so  ineane  as 
not  to  be  enmd  by  the  jwednoe  of  diree  Anticyraa,  if 
tiiere  even  vrere  three,  mid  not  merely  two.  {Ef.,  ad 
Pia.,  800.) 

AirriDSrvs,  s  Greek  paintar,  a  pupil  crf'Enpbnnor.' 
He  flouiiahed  about  864  B.C.  HiB  edoiubig  waa  a». 
vere,  and  his  produetknu  were  remarkable  for  tbflir 
carefo]  execution  rather  than  their  number.  His 
ripal  pteoes  were  a  Wreatlm  and  a  Flute^layer.  He 
waathefawtmcearof  Nicies  of  Athens.  (Pli».,H.lf., 
36,  11.— Bio^.  Umn.,  vol.  3,  p.  349.) 

AimaaNKs,  <hm  of  Alezanoer*B  generals,  publicly 
rewarded  for  his  valour.   {Quint.  Curt.,  fi,  14.) 

ANTioENiua,  a  fomoas  mnaicnan  of  IlidMa,  diad- 
ple  to  nuloxenna.  He  intradneed  oertafai  innov». 
tiona  in  the  conatmotim  of  the  Ante,  and  In  die  ait  of 
playing  apon  it.   (Cie.,  Brut.,  97.) 

ArmooHB,  a  daughter  of  CEdipus,  king  of  Thebea, 
by  his  mother  Jocasta.  After  tne  deatii  of  (Edipus 
tad  bis  sons  Eteocles  and  Polynioea,  Antigone  repair- 
ed to  Thdiaa,  in  order  to  emct  the  aepnlture  of  her 
brother  Polynicee.  Greon,  moUMh  of  Thebes,  her 
maternal  tuscle,  bad  forbidden  the  interment  of  the 
yoong  prince  under  the  penal^  of  death,  on  acoottnt 
of  tlM  war  which  tiie  latter  had  wued  against  hia 
own  country.  Antigone,  however,  osiegarding  all 
personal  considerationa,  auoeeeded  in  sprinkling  dust 
three  times  on  berbntber'aieniaina,  which  was  equiv> 
aJent  to  aepokiire,  but  was  aDbaeqaendy  aeiaed  by  the 
gauds  who  had  been  placed  to  wnleh  dw  corpse  and 
prevent  its  interment.  For  thit  she  vras  uunured 
alive  in  a  tomb,  where  she  hung  herself  Hrnnon, 
the  son  of  Ciwm,  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed. 
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eflbcted  in  entrsncfl  and  lulled  himMlf  by  her  eoipM, 
uid  hii  mothftr  Eturdice  likewise  put  an  end  to  her 
eziBtence.  TUe  sad  rtoiy  fornu  the  bam  of  one  of 
the  tiagediee  of  Sophocles.   (K«(.  Sofdioelet.) 

AMTtooNiA,  I.  a  dtj  of  Epinu,  ■outhweat  of  Apol- 
lonia.  {Plin.,  4,  1.)— 11.  One  of  Macedonia,  in  the 
dirtriet  of  Mygdonia,  founded  hj  Anti^nua,  aon  of 
Gonataa.  (Id.,  4,  10.)  — HI.  One  in  Syria,  on  the 
bordent  of  the  Orontea,  built  by  Antigonui,  and  in- 
tended aa  the  residence  of  the  gOTemora  «f  Egypt 
and  Syria,  but  destioyed  by  him  when  Seleucia  was 
built,  and  the  inhalntaiita  removed  to  the  latter  dty. — 
IV.  Another  in  Ana  Minor.   (Vid.  Alezudna  IX.) 

AmioSiioa,  I.  a  generd  of  AJexuider'a,  and  one  of 
those  who  jdayed  toe  most  important  put  after  the 
death  of  that  numafch.  In  the  division  of  the  provin- 
CM  after  the  kind's  death,  he  received  PamphyUa,  Ly- 
cia,  and  Ptir^ia.  Two  years  after  the  decease  of  Al- 
exander, he  united  with  Antipater  and  Ptolenry  against 
FMdkeaa,  who  aimed  at  the  supremaey.  Peraiccas 
having  died  thia  same  year  (B.C.  3SS),  and  Antipater 
being  pUeed  at  the  head  of  the  govemment,  Antigonns 
was  named  commander  of  all  the  forces  of  the  emjrire, 
and  marched  agunst  Enmenea.  After  various  con- 
flicts, during  a  war  of  three  yews,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  Eonnnes  into  bis  power  by  treachery,  and 
starred  him  to  death.  Beeome  now  all  powerful  by 
the  death  of  this  fbnnidaUe  rival,  he  ruled  as  king,  but 
w^hout  assuming  the  .title,  over  all  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria ;  bat  his  conduct  evmtually  excited  against  him 
a  formidable  league,  in  which  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Ly- 
■imachuB,  and  Casaander  arrayed  themselveB  against 
AntigonuB,  and  the  celebrated  Demetrins,  his  son. 
After  varied  success,  the  confederates  made  a  treaty 
with  him,  and  sonendered  to  him  the  possession  of 
the  whole  ^  Aab*  upon  condition  that  the  Grecian 
dties  diould  remnn  free.  This  trea^  was  soon 
broken,  and  Ptolemy  made  a  descent  into  Lesser  Asia 
and  on  some  of  the  Greek  isles,  which  wu  at  first  suc- 
cessAit,  but  he  was  defe&ted  in  a  seafigfat  by  Deme- 
trius, "the  son  of  Antif^onns,  who  took  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, made  16,000  pnsoners,  and  sunk  SOOofhis  ships. 
Aftar  this  ftmona  naval  battle,  iriddi  happened  86 
years  after  Alexander's  death,  Antigonus  mai  his  son 
assumed  the  title  of  kings,  and  their  eiample  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  rest  of  Alexander's  generals.  From 
this  period,  B.C.  306,  bis  own  reign  in  Asia,  that  of 
Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  and  those  of  the  other  captains  of 
Alexander  in  uwir  reapecUve  tmritoiies,  properiy  com- 
mence. Antiffonus  now  fanned  the  design  of  driving 
Ptolemy  fnnn  Egypt,  bat  fidled.  His  power  soon  be- 
came s6  fbnnidabie  that  a  new  eonfedency  was  formed 
uunst  Urn  by  Cassander,  Lysimachns,  Seleucus,  and 
nolemy.  The  contending  parties  met  in  the  pliun  of 
ipeoB  in  Phiygia,  B.C.  801.  Antigonus  was  defeated, 
and  died  of  his  wounds ;  and  tus  son  Demetrius  fled 
frttoa  the  field.  Antigomu  was  64  yean  old  when 
he  died.  (Fid.  Demetrius.  —  Pmaan.,  1,  6,  &e.  — 
Juttin,  13,  14,  et  Ib^C.  Nep.,  Vit.  Eunten.—PhU., 
Vit.  Denutr. — Eumm.  et  Artti.)r—\l.  Gonatas,  to  call- 
ed from  Gonni  in  Thessaly,  the  place  of  bis  birth,  was 
the  son  of  Demetrius,  and  grandson  of  Antigonus 
He  made  himself  master  of  Macedonia  B.C.  277,  and 
assumed  the  tiUe  of  king.  In  the  course  of  his  roign, 
he  defeated,  with  great  slau^ter,  the  Gauls,  who  had 
made  an  irruiAion  into  his  kmgdom.  Having  reftised 
succours  to  Pyrrims  of  Epims,  he  was  drinn  from 
his  throne  by  that  wariike  monarch.  He  afterward 
recovered  a  great  part  of  Macedonia,  and  followed 
l^rrrfaus  to  the  nei^bourhood  of  A^os.  In  a  conflict 
that  ensued  there,  Pyrrfans  was  slain.  After  the  death 
of  Pyntrast  be  lewveted  the  remainder  of  Macedonia, 
and  died  aftn  a  mn  (tf  84  ynis,  leaving  his  son,  De- 
metiios  the  Ssonid,  to  snoeead,  B.C.  S48.  (Jtulin, 
SI  at  36.)— HI.  The  gnafdian  of  Ids  nephew,  Philip, 
the  son  of  Demetrins,  who  married  the  widow  of  D»- 
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metrins,  and  usniped  the  kingdom.  He  was  called 
Doaon  (tfuow,  "  about  to  give,"  i.  e.,  alvrays  pnunis- 
ing),  frmn  his  pronusing  mudi  and  giving  uothimr. 
He  omquered  Cleomenes,  king  of  ^aita,  and  ow- 
turn  to  retire  into  Egypt,  bMaose  he  fiivonred  tbo 
lians  against  the  Greeks.  He  died  B.C.  222, 
afl»r  a  reign  of  II  years,  leaving  his  crown  to  the 
lawful  poBBcssor,  Philip,  who  became  conspicuous  by 
his  cruelties  and  the  war  he  made  against  the  Romana. 
{Jttjtwi,  28  el  29.—Plut.,  Vit.  C/eoin.)--IV.  Son  of 
Echecrates,  and  nepbcw  of  Philip,  the  lather  of  Pep- 
sous.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  Macedonian  no- 
btas  who  remained  faithful  when  Pnaens  conspined 
agidnst  his  parents ;  and  to  him,  moreover,  niiliji 
owed  the  discovenr  of  the  plot.  Charmed  vrith  hts 
virtuous  and  upright  character,  the  monarch  intended 
to  make  him  his  successor,  but  the  death  of  Philip  pre- 
vented this  being  done.  Perseus  succeeded  bis  fatner, 
and,  a  few  days  after,  put  Antigonus  to  death,  B.C. 
170.  (Ltv.,  40,  64,  &c.)— V.  Son  of  Aristobuhis  11., 
king  of  Judsa,  was  conducted  to  Rome  along  with 
his  &ther,*after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey. 
When  Cesar  became  dictator,  Antigonus  endeavourea, 
but  in  vain,  to  get  himself  re-estabusbed  in  bis  hered- 
itary dominions,  and  at  lost  was  compelled  to  ^>ply 
to  Pacorus,  king  of  the  Parthions.  Pacorus,  on  the 
promise  of  1000  talents,  marched  into  Judsa  at  the 
head  of  a  Isrge  army,  and  replaced  Anri^onus  on  the 
throne ;  but  Marc  Antony,  at  the  solicitation  of  Herod, 
sent  Gabinius  against  hun,  who  to<^  Jerusalem,  and 
put  Antigonus  to  an  ignominious  death.  He  reigned 
3  years  and  3  months.  {Justin,  30,  29,  dec.)— VI. 
Carystius,  an  historian  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphuB,  who  wrote  the  lives  ol  some  of  the  ancient 
philosophers :  also  a  heroic  pocm,  entitled  "  Antt- 
^ter,"  mentioned  by  Atheneus ;  and  other  works. 
The  on^  remains  we  have  of  them  are  his  "  CoUec- 
tions  of  wonderful  Stories"  concerning  animals  and 
other  natural  bodies.  This  worii  was  first  published 
at  Basle,  1S68,  and  was  afterward  reprinted  at  Ley- 
den  Meursius,  I6I9,  in  4to.  It  forms  a  part  also' 
of  the  volume  entitled  Hitlorianm  Mtrabtiivn  Aue^ 
ton*  Grad,  printed  at  Leyden  in  1683,  in  4to. 

AHTiLiBjCinis,  a  ridse  of  mounUuns  in  Syria,  east 
of,  and  running  parallel  with,  the  ridge  of  Libanus. 
{Vid.  Ubanns.— PAR.,  6,  30.) 

AutilSchus,  I.  the  eldest  son  of  Nestor  by  Euiyd- 
ice.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  his  father,  and 
was  hilled  by  Memnon,  the  son  of  Aurora,  according 
to  Homer  (04.,  4,  187),  who  is  followed  by  Pindar 
(Pyth.,  6,  38),  and  by  Hyginus  (Fab.,  113).  Ovid, 
on  the  contrary,  makes  him  to  have  been  slain  by  Hec- 
tor (Her.,  1,  Ifi).  We  must  therefore  alter  the  text 
of  the  l^ter,  and  for  AntUoekum  read  dther  Anehio' 
lum  with  Muncker  (from  Horn.,  II.,  16,  185),  or  Ain- 
pAtDtoeAKSt  with  Scoppa  (from  Dares  Pkn/gmt,  e. 
SO). — IT.  A  poet,  who  wrote  some  venes  in  praise  of 
Lysander,  and  recdved  a  cap  fiill  of  alver  in  return. 
(Plut.,  Vit.  Ltfaandr.,  c.  18.) 

Antihachus,  I.  a  poet  of  Colophon,  and  pupil  of 
Panyasis.  He  was  the  contemporary  of  Choerilua, 
and  flourished  between  460  and  431  B.C.  With 
AntimachuB  would  have  commenced  a  new  era  in  tbe 
history  of  epic  verse,  if  that  department  of  poetry  had 
been  capable  of  resuming  its  former  lustre.  In  com- 
mon  wi^  Chnrilus,  he  perceived  that  the  period  of ' 
the  Homeric  e[rie  had  irrevocably  passed;  butinplafe 
of  substituting  the  historic  epic,  as  the  former  did,  he 
retomed  to  mythological  subjects ;  merely  treating 
them,  however,  in  a  manner  more  in  accordance  with 
the  taste  of  the  day.  The  success  which  he  obtained, 
and  tbe  admiration  which  was  subsequently  testified 
for  his  prodaeUras  br  tbe  Alexandrean  school,  nrove 
that  be  was  not  mistaken  in  tha  judgment  he  had  form- 
ed of  the  s)riik  of  the  age,  and  (hat  he  angured  well 
reflecting  the  opnion  of  posteri^.  The  Alexandmn 
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eritici  (aocamEng  to  QruntilUn,  10, 1)  cited  hu  The- 1 
imt  u  I  work  worthy  of  being  compared  with  the 
poema  of  Hoowr,  and  of  terminating  the  list  of  epic 
poena  of  the  fint  clau.  They  eitoUed  the  rrandenr 
of  hia  ideas  and  the  energy  of  tiia  style,  but  uie^  con- 
foaed,  at  the  aame  time,  that  he  was  de6dent  in  ele- 
ganee  and  grace.  Antimadius  was  alio  the  author 
■fan  dagr  tntkled  I^fde,  wludi  Um  ancHenta  nearded 
ai  a  elu£d*«me.  It  is  now  entirely  loet  ^e  An- 
dulasy  haa  pteserred  fat  as  one  of  hia  efngiams. 
The  nifiiwmta  of  Anttmadiiu  have  been  coUMted  and 
publiAed  fay  SeheUenberg,  mider  the  title  "AnHmacki 
Ctlvpiom  fngmmtii,  nunc  jninmm  eonqwiiOj"  dec., 
Hal^  ITBO,  Sto.  (Sckill,  HiMt.  Lit.  Or.,  vol  1,  p. 
MS,  aid  pL  1M.>--II.  A  Trojan  wtion  P&iia  bribed 
to  oppoae  the  leatoring  of  Hden  to  Hendaua  and 
Ul^ws,  wh»  had  eiHne  as  ambassadors  to  recover  her. 
He  recoouDended  to  put  them  to  death.  His  sons, 
Utppolochiis  and  Hsander,  were  kUled  by  A  game  m- 
UML   (iC,  11,  Its.  tefq.) 

inhaqan  of  Aotinooa,  lustitQted  1^  the  &iipem  Ha- 
diimatlCaiitiiwa,whm  Antfawaawaawoiwupmd  aa 
a  dhtu^.  They  were  celebrated  alao  at  Argos. 
(Aocr,  Gr.  AtOiq.,  vol.  1,  p.  434.) 

AmiiooroLis  or  Amnif  ok,  a  town  of  Egypt,  built 
in  honoor  of  Antinous,  opposite  HennopoUe  Magna, 
.  oa  the  eaattui  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  was  previoaaly  an 
obecoio  ^Me  called  Beaa,  bat  beeame  a  magnificent 
dty.  {rid.  Antinoas.)  It  is  now  called  Enaetu, 
and  a  leveied  sepckhre  has  also  caused  it  to  receiTe 
the  amw  of  Siek-AMi.  (Ammian.  Marcdiin.,  19, 
1%.— Du  Cast.,  69,  W.—SfortiaM.,  Vit.  Hadr.,  14. 
— DeMcnphoK  it  FEgyfU,  vol.  4,  p.  197,  Meqg.) 

Airnxoos,  1.  a  yooth  of  Bithynia,  of  whom  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  was  so  extremely  fond,  that  at  his 
death  be  eneted  tampJea  to  him,  eatabliabad  a  prieat- 
hfiod  dbr  the  MV  dnini^,  boilt  a  in  hoDoor  of  him 
(vidL  AaSaoopoBt),  and  cansed  a  eomtiUadott  in  the 
heBTCBs  to  be  called  hy  his  name.  Aecordbg  to  one 
■ccoant,  AntiiKKU  was  drowned  in  the  ^le,  Ychile 
mxher  aod  non  correct  statement  gives  the  occasion 
ofUs  death  aa  fitUowt:  Hadrian,  consulting  an  oracle 
at  Beaa,  waa  infimwd  that  he  was  threatmied  with 
gmai  daagar,  imlnaa  a  person  that  waa  dear  to  him 
was  inawolaniri  Sot  his  preservation.  Upon  hearing 
tUs,  Antinooa  thiew  himself  from  a  Toek  mto  the  Nile, 
a*  «K  e<fciing  Cm*  the  aafety  of  the  emperor,  who  built 
AntinoopaAia  on  the  spot  Nor  was  this  all.  the 
ariiats  olf  tha  tonpite  were  ordered  to  immortalize  by 
their  skill  the  gnef  of  the  monaieh  and  the  memonr 
of  lii*  Cavooiitfc  I^inten  and  ^■**"*f—  vied  wisa 
each  ocber,  and  some  of  the  master-pieces  of  the  lat- 
ter have  Hfarmded  to  onr  own  times.  The  absard 
and  (fii^gmting  conduct  of  Hadrian  needs  no  comment. 
— U  A  mtm  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Eupeithes,  and  one 
of  iVnelope's  suiters.  He  was  bratai  and  cruel  in  his 
nuimam,  and  waa  the  first  of  the  auitera  that  was  slain 
hr  L'ljaaes  on  his  return.   {04.,  23,  8,  6us.) 

AmocBiA,  I.  a  ci^  of  Syria,  once  the  third  city 
tf  the  world  for  bean^,  snataHW,  and  popolaUoD. 
It  was  built  by  Sdeaeoa  nleator,  in  memtOT  of  hia 
father  Antioehns,  tu  the  river  Orontes,  about  80  miles 
Una  its  mooth,  sad  was  equidistant  from  Constanti- 
aople  asad  Alexandria,  being  about  700  miles  from 
each.  Mere  the  disciples  of  oar  Saviour  were  first 
eallod  Christians,  and  the  chief  patriarch  of  Asia  re- 
asdai.  It  was  afterward  known  by  the  name  of  Te- 
trapnfca,  being  divided,  aa  it  were,  into  four  eitiea, 
maA  hanoff  its  separate  wall,  beaidee  a  common  me 
csefasa^  ail.  The  first  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor.  the  sepnnd  those  who  repaired  tluther  on  its 
besB^  made  the  d^Mtal  <rf'the  Syro-Macedonian  empire, 
the  tidfd  by  Seleocos  Gallinwna,  and  the  foaith  by 
AntioehBfl  E^Mphanee.  (5/raAo,  760.— CnnpareJircH- 
■CTC,  vaL  6.  part  1,  p.  468,  seff .)    It  ia  now  called 


'  Aniakia,  and  has  suffered  severely  by  a  iate  eartb- 
qnake.  At  the  distance  of  four  or  five  ndlea  below 
was  a  celebrated  grovt  called  Daphne ;  whence,  for 
the  Sake  of  distinction,  it  has  been  called  Antiochia 
near  Daphne,  or  Antiochia  Epidaphnes  ('kvTiSxtia  i 
irpdc  Ao^v.  Hierocl.  Sytucdem,  p.  711. — Plin.,  5, 
31. — Antiochia  EpidajAiut,  vid.  Dt^me). — II.  A  c\ty 
of  Lycaoida,  near  toe  noithem  confines  of  I^ridia, 
Bometimea  called  Antiochia  of  Raidia  Vkvriaxeui 
XliatSlac).  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  founded 
a  colony  from  Magnesia,  on  the  Meander.  This  prolv- 
ably  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  Antioehns,  from 
whom  the  place  derived  its  name.  It  became,  under 
the  Romans,  the  chief  dty  of  their  province  of  Pisidia, 
whidt  eitoided  farther  to  the  north  thin  PiaidiapKiper. 
{Oeroda,  p.  672,)— til.  A  ei^  of  Ciluaa  Tiaebea, 
situate  on  a  rocky  projection  of  the  coast  termed  Cra- 
gUB,  whence  the  place,  for  distinction'  sake,  waa 
called  'KvTio^eui  tnl  Kpajy.  {Straio,  669.)  The 
Byzantine  wnters  c^l  it  the  Itaarian  Antiochia.  Hi- 
erodes  makes  mention  of  it  ISynecdem,  p.  708),  as 
alao  the  writers  on  the  Crusades,  under  the  name  of 
Anfiocete.  {SamUi,  aeereia  fidehum,  I.  2,  p.  4,  c.  36. 
—Mamert,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  84.)— IV.  A  city  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  in  Comagene,  a  province  of 
Syria.  {Maniurt,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  497.)— V.  A  city 
of  Caria,  on  the  river  Maander,  where  that  stream  was 
joined  by  the  Orstnua  or  Maaainus.  (Plin.,  6,  89.) 
Steph.  Byz.  atates,  titat  it  waa  fiiunded  by  Antiochaa, 
son  of  Seleoena,  in  honour  ofhia  mother.  It  had  been 
previously  called  P^hopolis.  The  environs  abounded 
in  firuit  of  every  kmd,  but  especially  in  the  fig  colled 
'*  triphylla."  The  ancient  nte  corresponds  wiUi  Jent- 
ther.  {Cramer' t  Atia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  209.)— VI.  A 
eiu  of  Cilida  Trachea,  in  the  distnct  of  Lamotis. 
[Ptol.,  p;  129.) 

Ahtiochis,  I.  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Antioehus, 
the  son  of  Seleoeaa.— II.  A  tribe  of  Athens. 

AntiSchits,  I.  aamamed  Sottr,  waa  ttie  ddest  aon 
of  Seleucus,  the  first  king  of  Syria  and  Bidtylonia. 
He  succeeded  his  father  B.C.  280.  When  atiil  young, 
he  fell  into  a  lingering  disease,  wluch  none  ofhia  fa- 
ther'a  phytncians  could  cure  for  some  time,  till  it  was 
diaeovered  that  his  pulse  was  more  inegnlar  than  osnal 
when  Stratonioe,  nis  fltqnuther,  entered  Us  room, 
and  that  love  for  her  waa  the  caaae  of  hia  Ulnesa. 
This  was  told  to  the  father,  who  willindy  gave  Strat- 
onice  to  save  a  aon  on  whom  he  foundt^  all  bis  hopes. 
When  Antiochos  came  to  the  tiirone,  he  displayea,  at 
the  head  of  his  forces,  talents  worthy  of  his  sire,  and 
gained  many  battles  over  the  Bithynians,  Macedonians, 
and  Galatians.  He  attacked  alao  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  king  of  f^ypt,  at  the  instigation  of  Msgas,  who 
had  revolted  against  this  prince,  but  without  success. 
He  failed  also  in  an  expedition  which  he  undertook 
after  the  death  of  Phileterus,  king  of  Pergamns,  with 
a  view  of  adzing  or  his  kingdom,  and  be  was  van- 
quished near  Sardis  by  Eumenes,  the  successor  of 
that  prince.  He  returned  after  this  to  Antiodi,  and 
(tied  not  long  subsequently,  having  occupied  the  throne 
for  nioetsen  years.  He  was  eaUed  Soler  (lunjp)  or 
"  Picaerver,"  for  having  preserved  hia  sobjects  from 
an  irruption  of  the  Galatians  or  Gaols,  whom  he  de- 
nted in  battle.  Hia  sueceseor  was  Antioehus  Theoi. 
{Jastin,  17,  2,  &e.) — II.  Son  of  Antioehus  Soter,  and 
sumamed  Theot  (6e6c),  "  God,"  by  the  Milesians, 
because  he  pat  to  death  the«  tyrant  "nmarchus.  He 
succeeded  hu  father  B.C.  261,  and  at  the  instigation  of 
tus  Nster  Apamea,  the  widow  of  Magas,  renewed  the 
war  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphas,  king  of  Eg7}>t.  He 
waa  aa  unsaocessftil,  however,  as  his  fattier  had  been : 
and,  being  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  only  obtained 
it  on  condition  of  rnmdiating  lus  wife  Laodice,  and 
espousing  Berenice  tlie  dater  of  Ptt^emy.  The  male 
issue,  mneovar,  of  tlus  latter  naniage  were  to  inherit 
the  eiown.   It  was  daring  tlua  war  &at  he  lost  dl  his 
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mrtocM  Iwjond  tlie  EuplmlM  by  «  tctoU  of  the 
nrtluaiu  and  Baetriant.  Ptolemj  djiag  two  yem 
after  this,  ADtiochiu  npudiatad  Beienw^  and  rartimd 
Lao(fice>  Hie  latter,  leaolving  to  aeeiiTe  the  niecea- 
aion  to  her  ton,  pouoned  AntiodiUfl  and  aubomed  Ar- 
tcmon,  whose  features  were  similai  to  his^  to  represent 
him  as  king.  Artemon,  nibservjeat  to  her  will,  pre- 
tended to  Im  iudiqMNMd,  and,  aa  king*  raoommeBded 
to  them  Seleaeoa,  aiuoamed  Cdlinidu,  aon  of  Laodiee, 
as  his  successor.  After  this  li^culous  imposture,  it 
was  made  public  that  the  king  had  died  a  natural  death, 
and  Laodice  placed  her  son  on  the  throne,  and  de- 
spatched Berenice  and  her  son,  B.C.  246.  {JiutiH,  27, 
l.~Aypum.)-~lU,.  Sumamed  Hurax  ('I6fia(),  "bird 
of  frey,"  ma  of  Antiochua  Tbeoa  and  Laodiee,  waa 
the  brodier  of  iSeleucus  CaUtnictia.  From  his  eariy 
yeara  tbia  prince  was  devoured  amtntion.  In  order 
to  attuD  to  power,  no  crime  or  evil  act  deterred  him ; 
his  thirst  for  rale,  as  well  aa  his  wicked  and  turbulent 
spirit,  obtained  for  him  the  appellation,  so  characterirtic 
of  his  movements,  which  we  have  mentioned  abors. 
Under  pretext  of  aiding  his  brother  against  Ptolemy 
Everg^ea,  be  attempted  to  dethrone  him.  Selencua 
bavm^  tDsAched  a^ainat  him  for  the  purpose  of  coan- 
teractmg  hia  ambiUoua  dtngna,  Hieimz  defeated  him 
near  Aneyra.  He  could  not,  however;  derive  any  ad- 
▼antaf^  m>m  this  victory,  since  the  Gauls,  who  formed 
the  pnncipal  part  of  his  army,  revolted  and  declared 
themselves  independent;  and  it  waa'only  by  paying 
a  large  eun  of  money  tlut  Hierax  could  save  lus  life. 
EuBwnea,  king  of  Iwrgamua,  tocdt  mivntam  at  this 
circumstanea  to  lidbimwlf  of  an  oaquietaMtraoble- 
aome  neighbour.  He  attaicdwd  Hierax,  defeated  him, 
and  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  with  his  brother-in 
law  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadmda.  Ariarathea  soon 
became  tired  of  tum,  and  formed  the  dengn  df  putting 
him  to  death ;  but  ffierax,  informed  of  hia  desigUi  fled 
into  Egn/L  He  was  thrown  into  priami  hj  Pldemy, 
and  periMied  a  few  yeara  after  in  attempting  to  make 
his  escape. — TV.  The  Great,  as  he  waa  aumamed,  was 
the  thiio  of  the  name  that  actually  reigned,  and  the  eon 
of  Seleucus  Ceraunua,  and  succeeded  hia  father  333 
B.C.  He  passed  the  first  years  of  his  reign  in  regu- 
lating the  aflaira  of  hia  kingdom,  and  in  biuigiDg  back 
to  tMir  dai^  several  ofhia  officera  had  nuide  tbem- 
■elvea  indeoendent  Desirous  after  this  of  rentnin^ 
Syria,  whicn  had  been  wrested  from  Seleocva  Callini* 
eus  try  Ptolemy  Euergetes  of  I^ypt,  he  was  met  at 
Raphia  and  de/eated  1^  Ptolemy  nulopater,  318  B.C., 
ana  was  compelled  to  surrender  the  woole  of  his  con- 
quests in  Syria  which  he  had  thus  far  made.  He  was 
more  suocesafiil,  however,  in  Upper  Ama,  where  he  re- 
covered poseeanon  of  Media,  and  made  treaties  with  the 
kin^  of  Parthta  and  Bactria,  who  agreed  to  aid  him  in 
legaininc  other  of lua  fonner  provincea,  if  their  respect- 
ive kingunns  were  secured  to  tbeoL  He  crossed  over 
also  into  India,  and  renewed  his  alliance  with  the  king 
of  that  country.  After  the  death  of  Pbilopater,  he  te- 
anmed  his  plana  of  conquest,  and  Ptolemv  Epiphanes 
being  yet  quite  yming,  be  adzed  upon  tha  whi^  of 
Syria.  He  ^iwtted,  Sinrever,  pMce  to  Ptoleffly,  waA 
even  nve  hmt  his  dao^iter  Cleepotim  in  mamwe, 
with  ^rria  for  her  dowry.  Antiochua  then  turned  his 
arms  against  the  dties  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  but 
tiiese  cities  having  implored  the  aid  of  Rome,  the  sen- 
ate sent  to  Antiochua  to  summon  him  to  surrender 
hia  conqoeata.  ^  Exdted,  bowevm,  by  Haoaibal,  to 
whom  he  had  given  an  aaylom,  be  took  no  notke  of 
this  order,  and  a  war  ensued.  The  plan,  however, 
which  Hannibal  traOed  out  for'him,  was  not  followed. 
Defeated  at  Thermopyls  by  Glahrio,  he  fled  into  Asia, 
where  a  second  aoa  mors  complete  defeat,  Scipto 
Anaticns,  at  Magnesia,  compelled  him  to  sue  for 
jMace,  which  he  Attained  only  on  the  hardest  condi- 
tions. He  waa  obliged  to  retire  beyond  Mount  Taurus. 
AH  bis  territories  on  this  side  ofTanroa  became  Roman 
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prgfineea,  and  be  bad  ako  to  my  a  jratriv  tribute  of 
2000  talents.  His  rerenuee  bemg  insnfficwnt  for  this 
heavy  demand,  be  attempted  to  ^nnder  the  treamtes 
of  the  temple  of  Behis  in  Susiana;  but  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  were  ao  irritated  at  this  aaerilege,  that 
they  slew  him,  together  with  his  escort,  B.C.  187.  He 
had  reigned  tbirt^^ix  yean.  In  hia  duurader  of  king, 
Antiochua  waa  bumane  and  Ubaial,^  patron  of  lean- 
ing, and  tbe  Mend  of  merit.  He  had  three  oona, 
Sel  eucus  niilopater,  Antioehns  Epiphanea,  and  Deme- 
trius. Tbe  first  succeeded  him,  and  the  two  others 
were  kept  aa  hostages  by  the  RomAna.  (Jiutm,  81  ef 
32.— Lw.,  34,  59.—Ftor.,  8,  l.—Ajfian,  BtU.  Syr.) 
—V.  Surnamed  BfivhatuB,  or  Bhutnout,  was  king  of 
Syria'  after  tbe  death  of  his  brother  Seleucns  Pbilopa- 
ter, having  aaoended  the  throne  17S  B.C.  He  waa  the 
fourth  of  the  name,  and  waa  sontamed  EpiphamtM 
('En^avvc],  Bluatrieua"  and  reigned  eleven 
years.  Taking  advantage  of  tbe  infency  of  Ptolemy 
railometor,  he  seized  upon  Cmloayria,  and  even  pen- 
etrated into  E^ypt,  where  he  took  Memjdiia,  and  ob- 
tained poasesston  of  the  person  of  tbe  young  king, 
wbom  be  kqit  priaimer  for  many  yeara.  Tbe  gnanu- 
ana  of  the  young  Ptidamy,  however,  having  wplied 
for  aid  to  tbe  Romans,  the  senate  acnt  Popims  Laauaa 
unto  Eptpbanes,  who  compelled  him  to  renonnoe  his 
conquests  and  aet  the  Egyptian  monarch  at  lUier^. 
The  Jewa  having  revoltea  during  the  reign  of  Epipo-  ■ 
anes,  be  mart^ed  against  Jerusalem,  deptMed  the  Ligh- 
priest  Oniaa,  pn^aned  the  temfde  by  aacrificea  to  Jo. 
piter  Olympiua,  plundered  all  tbe  aaend  veaael^  and 
danghtnred,  it  is  aaid,  80,000  inhabttanta  of  tbii  ill* 
feted  dty.  After  this  he  proceeded  into  Penaa,  and, 
while  traversing  Elyraaia,  wished  to  plunder  the  ton- 
plea  that  were  there ;  but  the  inhabitants  haring  re- 
volted, be  waa  compelled  to  retreat  to  Bal^Ion.  'Hiere' 
he  leaxned  that  tlw  Jews,  eonunanded  by  Matathias 
and  Judaa  Haecabooa,  bid  gained  Mmat  vietoim 
over  the  f[enenU  whom  be  had  left  in  Judaa.  I^ant- 
ported  with  fiory  at  the  intelligence,  lie  aaannblcd  a 
new  army,  and  swore  to  destroy  Jeruaalem ;  but,  at  die 
moment  of  hia  departure,  he  fell  from  lus  diariot,  waa 
aubaeqnrotfy  seired  widi  a  disgusting  malady,  and 
died  in  the  most  agouiaing  suffenugs.  The  Parrauu 
attributed  the  manner  of  his  death  to  hu  im^aas  en- 
terpriae  against  die  tenifde  ofElymaia;  tlielewa  aaw 
in  tt  ttie  anger  <tf  Heaven,  for  his  having  profened  the 
temple  of  Jemaalem.  He  died  B.C.  104.  Epiphanes 
waa  not  wUhout  *ani»  good  qualities.  He  was  gen- 
eroua,  loved  the  arte,  and  diqilayed  considerable  aUI- 
ity  in  the  wan  in  which  he  was  engaged :  but  his 
vices  and  foUiee  tarnished  his  character.  {JiuHn,  34, 
6. — MaeeUb.,  I,  1.  dec.)— VI.  E\^tor,  aon  of  the 
preoedbif  (fnun  ti  and  uttriip, "  bont  tfan  ^hutrioiu 
nn"),  aaeceededto  tile  Umne  at  tbe  age  <rfnine  yean. 
The  generals  of  this  prince  omtinued  tbe  war  against 
the  Jewa,  and  Jerusalem  was  on  the  point  of  becoming, 
for  tbe  second  time,  the  prey  of  the  Syrians,  when 
Demetrius  Soter,  the  cousm-german  of  Eupator,  1^  a 
suddm  invaaiMi,  seiied  upon  tbe  capital  of  Syria. 
The  generals  of  Eupator  made  peace  with  the  J  ews, 
and  maidiad  a^ainat  Demetrius;  hot  tbe  aoldien, 
^■h*m*<l  of  aervmg  a  mere  diild,  went  over  to  the  in- 
vader, who  put  Eupator  to  death  after  a  reign  of  about 
eighteen  months. — VU.  (the  sixth  of  the  name)  Son 
oiAlexander  Bala,  took  tbe  surname  of  Theot  ('■  God"), 
claiming  descent,  like  bis  father,  £tc«i  Antaodins  Theoa 
already  nentioiied.  To  tiiia  soname  be  afteiwaid 
added  that  of  Ep^AMM  ("lAe  •Dicatrwitf'')-  Dene> 
triua  Nicator  having  disbanded  bis  *Roy,  and  being 
entirely  without  qif^diension  of  any  fbe,  Tiypbon  took 
advantage  of  this,  and  having  bnmglit  Aiitiouius  from 
Aratna,  still  yooug  in  yeara,  eauMd  him  to  be  pro- 
claimed king,  about  144  B.C.  tht  attempt  auecaed- 
ed.  Demetrins  was  defeated,  and  Antiodraa  aaoend- 
ed the  tbione.   He  rdgned,  boweveri  mily  in  name 
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As  aetial  BMMudk  WM  TiyphoD,  who  had  him  nrt  to 
death    the  cod  of  about  two  yeua*  and  eausea  him- 
mIT  to  be  piDeIauD«d  in  tiia  etead.    (Jiultii,  36,  I.) — 
Vill.  Soinmal  £ufe/M  (£(^n^),  "  the  hunter,"  son 
of  Demetriua  Soter,  ascended  the  tluone  139  B.C. 
He  dxxm  from  Sjiia  the  luurper  Tryyboa,  made  war 
on  Um  Jews,  baawpd  JeruwleiD,  and  compeUed  it  to 
pay  ■  tribniA.    m  then  marobed  a^aiuBt  Pbiaatea, 
ung  of  Pwtlua,  who  menaced  hU  kmgdoai,  ^pdaed 
three  TictorieB  ofcr  himt  and  obuioed  poMesaion  of 
Babykm.    Um  fa&nnog  year  he  was  vanquuhed  in 
turn  by  the  I^rthiaa  king,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  con- 
flid.   He  was  a  fwince  of  many  Tictoes,  but  he  tai- 
Biabed  all  by  hit  Itabtta  of  mtempCTance. — IX.  Tlie . 
eighth  cf  the  naaie,  annwimed  Grypua  (Tfivn6s)boia 
his  mfubMe  awe,  was  aon  <iS  Demetrius  Nicanor  and 
deoptfn.    Ha  was  raised  to  the  throne  B.C.  123,  lo 
the  pK}B(Gce  of  his  brothers,  by  the  intrigues  of  hia 
mother,  who  b^ied  to  reign  in  his  name.    When  he 
was  dedand  king,  the  throne  of  Syria  was  oocnpied 
by  Alflunder  Zewnas.   He  marched  against  this  im- 
iwator,  defeated,  and  put  him  to  death.   He  then  mar- 
bod  Tiyphena,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Eueisfltea  H., 
which  ensond  peaceable  relation*  between  ^xia  and 
V^Sft.   AAer  banngfiNT  some  tine  yielded  to  the  au- 
Aonty  of  hie  mother,  ha  resolved  at  lut  to  nigii  in  his 
owB  nam*,  a  step  which  nearly  cost  him  his  lue.  His 
HMther  pnpared  a  poisoned  diao^t  for  her  son,  but, 
bong  sB^ected  by  him,  was  compelled  to  driiok  it 
heciwl    A  Uoedj  war  aoon  after  broke  out  between 
thjawnneaaad  AatieAyatbeCracenian,  hii  brother, 
in  which  the  btlcr  oorapelled  Grypus  to  oede  to  him 
Ciakwyiia.  They  thuj  reigned  conjointly  for  smne 
time.   GijTDt  was  at  hat  asaassinafa^  hj  one  of  Ids 
nbjecta,  B-C.  94.   (AwAn.  39,  l.—Jmej^y  Ant. 
Jmd.) — X.  Sutaaaed  Cjuceaoa,  from  his  having  been 
broqght  up  in  the  city  of  Cyzieus,  was  the  nmth  of 
the  name.   He  was  sen  of  AntioohosStdetes,  and  suc- 
ceeded Ids  bnCher  Oiypos,  after  having  leigaed  over 
Colasjrjia,  which  he  had  pnmonsly  compelled  his 
liffaiheT  to  yield  to  him.   He  was  a  dissolute  and  indo' 
lut  pnnee,  and  ppesossed  of  oonsiderable  mechanical 
talenL    Bit  ncohew  Seleocus,  son  of  Gnpos,  de- 
IhEooed  luaa,  B.C.  85.— XL  The  toitb  of  the  name, 
innicslfy  Mimamed  Piut,  because  he  married  Selena, 
tbe  wi£e  of  his  EMher  and  of  his  uncle.    He  was  the 
•DO  of  Awriaehas  IX.,  and  be  expelled  Selmiena,  the 
•oBoCGiypaBifiDaSyria;  but  be  ooold  not  prevent 
two  oOier  SODS  of  Grypus,  namely.  I%ilip  and  Oeme- 
tiina,  ban  aaai^  on  a  part  of  Syria.   He  peiiahed 
•ooa  otter  by  than  hands.    {Apfian.  — Jotefk.,  Ant. 
JwL,  13,  Sl.>— After  his  death,  the  kingdom  of  Syria 
was  tarn  to  pieces  fa*  die  fiwtioos  of  the  tajtA.  ftmily 
V  ■■■^peBi*  who^  nMlm  a  good  or  fidse  title,  under  the 
aamf  utAiUioibaa  or  his  xelations.  eataUished  tham- 
aehes  Sir  a  fittle  time  cither  as  sovereigns  of  Syria,  or 
Damaocas,  or  other  dependant  provinces.  AtlastAn- 
soraamed  A  nalifvt,  the  son  of  Antiochus  the 
otBlh,  W38  restored  to  bis  paternal  throne  by  the  infln- 
«aee  of  Loculhis,  the  Romui  general,  on  the  expulsioii 
adTTSgraaes,  fciog  of  Armenia,  frmn  the  Syrian  dondn- 
KMH  ;  but  bar  yean  after,  Pompc^  deonied  him,  aud 
■bseivxd  that  be  who  hid  himaeif  while  a  usurper 
bc  t^OD  his  throne,  ooj^  not  to  be  a  king.  From 
liisC  time,  B.C  69,  Syria  became  a  Roman  province, 
■id  the  race  of  Antiodms  was  extingoiahed. — There 
wete  also  other  individuals  of  the  same  nane,  among 
whan  At  moat  deaerving  of  mention  are  the  following : 
I.  A  natiye  of  Syracnse,  descended  £rom  an  ancient 
BoaaRh  of  the  Siiaai.   Ha  wrote  a  histoiy  of  Sioiltf  • 
which  wu  brought  down  to  the  96th  Oiympiad,  and 
which  IKodorus  Sieolos  eilos  ainoQ^  tbe  sources 
whence  be  dcnved  aid  for  bis  compilation.    He  com- 

S^so  what  spears  to  have  been  a  very  carious 
'  ef  haij,  aom»  fiwpnents  of  which  are  pro- 
by  Diot^sos  of  Halicamassos.  (Cmnpaie 


Hegne,  ie  FmitiAuM  Hut.  Died.~-foL  1,  p.  Ixxzv.^ 
ed.  Bip.) — 11.  A  rhetorician  and  aoplust  of  JEgna, 
the  pupil  of  DionysiuB  of  Miletus.  Dio  Casnus  (77, 
p.  378)  relates,  that,  in  order  to  rouse  tbe  spirUs  of 
the  Roman  army,  who  were  worn  out  wUh  utiguing 
marches,  be  assumed  the  character  of  a  cynic,  and 
rolled  about  in  tbe  now.  This  condoct  gained  for  him 
the  Avonr  of  Sepdnnus  Severus  and  Canedla.  He  af- 
terward went  over  to  "nridates,  king  of  the  Parthians, 
whence  Suidas  styles  him  AirrafiaM^,  or  "  tbe  desert- 
er."—III.  A  native  of  Ascalon,  the  last  preceptor  of 
the  Platonic  school  in  Greece.  He  waa  the  disciple 
of  Fhilo,  and  one  of  the  philosophers  whose  lectures 
Varro,  Cicero,  and  Brutus  attended,  for  he  taught,  at 
difletent  tinun,  at  Athens,  Atatandzea,  and  Rome. 
He  attoimted  to  lecooeile  the  tenets  of  tbe  different 
sects,  and  maintained  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics 
were  to  be  found  in  the  writinge  of'  Plato.  Cicero 
greatly  admired  hia  eloquence  and  the  politeness  of  hia 
manners,  and  Lucullus  took  him  as  his  companion  into 
Aua.  He  resigned  the  academic  chaii  in  the  175lh 
Olyminad.  A&r  his  time  tbe  professors  of  tbe  Aca- 
demic ^liloat^hy  were  ^^leised  by  the  tumults  of 
war,  and  the  school  itself  was  tranufned  to  Rome. 
(ScioU,  Hut.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  5.  p.  199,  teqq.—Etffiditi 
Hutoryof  PhiUmopky,  Yol  l,p.  358,  im;.) 

Antiopk,  I.  adau^ter  of  Nycteua,  who  waa  a  son  of 
Neptune  and  king  of  Thebes,  received  tbe  addresses 
of  Jupiter,  tbe  god  having  appeared  to  her  under  the 
form  of  a  satyr.  Terrified  at  ibe  threats  of  her  father, 
on  the  consequences  of  her  6nlt  becooring  uporent, 
Antiope  fled  to  Sieyon,  when  she  marriad  Epopeus. 
Nycteus,  out  of  gnef^  put  an  end  to  hinisd^  having 
previously  charged  his  brother  Lycos  to  punish  £p«> 
pens  and  Antiope.  Lycns  accordingly  marched  an 
army  against  Sicyon,  took  it,  slew  Epopeoa,  and  led 
away  AntitHw  c^iUve.  On  the  ww  to  Tbebes,  die 
btodf^t  forth  twin*  at  Eleuthen.  Ths  unhappy  babes 
ware  ezpoaad  on  a  mountain;  bitt  a  shepherd  having 
found  tbnn,  reared  tbem  both,  calling  tbe  one  Zethua, 
tbe  other  .^nphion.  The  ffurmer  dmted  himself  to 
the  care  of  cattle,  while  Amphion  passed  Ms  time  in 
tbe  cultivation  of  music,  having  been  presented  with  a 
lyre  by  Mercury.  Meanwhile,  Lycns  nad  put  Antiope 
in  bonds,  and  «ie  was  treated  with  the  utmost  cruel^ 
by  him  and  his  wife  Pirce.  Bat  her  chains  became 
kKwed  of  thonaelves,  and  Aa  fled  to  tha  dwelling  of 
her  eons  in  seaidi  of  sbeUer  and  protection.  Having 
recognised  her,  they  resolved  to  avenge  her  wrongs. 
Accordingly,  tfaey  attacked  and  slew  Lycos,  and  ty- 
ing Di^  by  the  hair  to  a  wild  bull,  let  the  animal 
drag  her  nntU  she  was  dead.  ( Vid.  Dirce,  Amphion, 
ZeUms.— ii^wtied.,  8,  5.  —  KeighUey'a  Mytkolo^,  p. 
Wt,)—!!.  A  men  of  the  Amazons.  Asetwding  to 
one  aceomit,  Hereulea,  having  taken  her  prismer, 
gave  her  to  Thesens  as  a  reward  of  his  valour.  Tbe 
mom  cnnmon  tradition,  however,  made  her  to  have 
been  taken  c^itive  and  carried  off  by  Thesens  himself 
when  be  made  an  expedition  with  hu  own  fleet  against 
the  Amssoniaa  race.  She  is  also  called  Hippolyta. 
Justin  si^  that  Heioales  gave  Huipdyta  to  Tneseus, 
and  kept  Antiope  for  bnaself    (Plul.,  Vit.  Tha.,  27. 

AjrnFiaos,  a  small  island  in  tbe  Mgem,  ranked 
by  Arten^dorus  among  the  Cydades,  but  excluded 
from  them  by  Strabo  (10,  p.  484,  ed.  Cataub.).  It 
lay  opposite  to  Paros,  and  was  separated  from  this  iat- 
ter  island,  according  to  Heraclides  of  Pontiu  (Steph. 
Byx.y  9.  V.  'QAti^Wf),  by  a  atjait  eighteen  stadia  vride. 
The  same  writer  affinna  (Ptei.,  it.  N.,  4,  IS),  that  U 
had  bem  eoltnised  by  SMOidaits.  Its  more  ancient 
name  waa  diarus.  It  is  now  Antiparo.  This  island 
is  famed  for  its  grotto,  which  is  of  great  depth,  and 
was  believed  by  ute  ancient  GteAm  to  communicate, 
beneath  tbe  watera,  with  some  of  the  netgfaboarinf 
islands. 
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Antipatsk,  I.  son  of  lolaut,  a  Macedonian,  wu 
fint  on  officer  under  Philip,  «nd  was  aflerward  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  general  under  Alexander  the  Great. 
AVhen  the  latter  invaded  Asia,  Antitntcr  was  appoint- 
ed governor  of  Macedonia  ;  and  in  thie  ttaiitm  he  serv- 
ed his  prince  with  the  greatest  fideli^.  He  reduced 
the  Spartans,  who  had  formed  s  confederacy  against 
the  Macedonians ;  and,  having  thus  secured  the  tran- 
quillity of  Greece,  he  marchra  into  Asia,  with  «  pow- 
erful reinforcement  for  Alexander.  After  that  mon- 
arch's death,  the  government  of  Macedonia  and  of  the 
other  European  provinces  was  allotted  to  Antipater. 
He  was  soon  involved  in  a  severe  contest  with  the 
Grecian  states ;  was  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  vrbo 
came  uainst  him  with  an  amy  of  30,000  men  and  a 
Ikct  Of 100  ships,  and  was  closelv  beneged  in  Lamia, 
a  town  of  Thessaly.  But  Lcoatnencs,  the  Atlienian 
commander,  having  been  mortally  wounded  under  Ute 
walls  of  the  city,  and  Antipater  having  received  as- 
sistance from  Craterus,  his  son-in-law,  the  fortune  of 
the  war  was  cnnptetelj  changed.  The  Athenians 
were  routed  at  Cnmon,  and  compelled  to  submit  at 
diacreUon.  They  were  allowed  to  retain  their  rights 
and  wivilegcs,  but  were  obliged  to  deliver  up  the  ora- 
tors Demosthenes  and  Hvpcridea,  who  had  mstigated 
the  war,  and  to  receive  a  Macedonian^arrison  into  the 
Munychia.  Antipater  was  equally  successful  in  re- 
ducing the  other  states  of  Greece,  who  were  making 
a  noble  struggle  for  tfa«r  freedom ;  but  he  settled  their 
respective  governments  with  much  moderatitm.  In 
conjunction  with  Craterus,  he  was  the  first  who  at- 
tempted to  control  the  growing  power  of  Perdiccas  ; 
and  after  the  death  of  that  commander  he  was  invest- 
ed with  all  his  authority.  He  exercised  this  jurisdio' 
tion  over  the  other  governors  with  unusual  fidelity, 
integrity,  and  impartiality,  and  died  in  the  60th  year 
of  his  age,  B.C.  319.  At  bis  death,  be  left  his  son 
Caasandei  in  a  ouboi^ato  stati<Bi ;  appointed  Foly- 
aperchon  bis  own  immediate  sueceaior ;  and  recom- 
mended bim  to  the  other  generals  as  the  fittest  person 
to  preside  in  thdr  councils.  AnUptder  received  a 
learned  education,  and  was  the  friena  and  disciple  of 
Aristotle.  He  upears  to  have  possessed  very  emi- 
nent abilities,  and  was  peculiarly  dutinguished  for  his 
vigiltmce  and  fidelity  in  every  tniat.  n  waa  a  saying 
ofPbilip,  father  of  Alexander, "  I  have  slept  soundly, 
for  Antipater  has  been  awake."  (Justin,  II,  12,  18, 
dec.— Diof^.,  17,  ie,&c.}— II.  The  Idumeon,  was  the 
father  of  Herod  tite  Gr«it,  and  was  the  second  sod  of 
Antipas,  governor  of  Idumea.  He  embraced  the  party 
of  Hyrcanus  against  Aiistobulus,  and  took  a  v<^  ac- 
tive part  in  the  contest  between  the  two  brothers  re- 
specting the  office  of  bi^-priest  in  Judna.  Aristob- 
tuus  at  first,  however,  snceeeded ;  but  when  Pom- 
pey  bad  deposed  him  and  restored  Hyrcanus  to  the 
pontifical  dignity,  Antipater  soon  beoune  the  chief 
director  of  wairs  in  Judea,  innatiated  himself  with 
the  Romans,  and  used  every  effort  to  agnandize  his 
own  &mily.  He  gave  very  effectual  aid  to  Cesar 
in  the  Alexondrean  war,  and  the  latter,  in  retnm,  made 
bim  a  Roman  dtixen  and  pfocorator  o£  Jvimt.  In 
Ihifl  latter  capacity  he  exerted  himself  to  restore  the 
ancient  Jewish  fonn  of  government,  but  was  cut  off 
by  a  conspiracy,  the  brother  of  the  Idgh-priest  having 
been  bribed  to  ^ve  him  a  cup  of  poisoned  wine.  Jo- 
Bcphus  makes  him  to  have  been  distinguished  for  piety, 
justice,  and  love  of  country.  {Jote^,  Ant.  Jui.,  14, 
3.) — III.  A  son  of  CasMuder,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  B.C.  398.  He  disputed  the  crown  vdtb 
his  brother  Philip  IV.,  and  caused  his  mother  ITies- 
salonica  to  be  put  to  deatb  for  lavouring  Philip's  side. 
The  two  brothers,  however,  reigned  conjointly,  not- 
withstanding this,  for  three  years,  when  they  were  de- 
throned 1^  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  Antipater  there- 
Dpcm  retired  to  the  court  of  Lysimachns,  his  ftther-in- 
law,  where  be  ended  his  davs.  (Jiutin,  86,  l.>— IV. 
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A  native  of  Tarsus,  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Dio« 
genes  the  Babylonian,  in  the  Stoic  school.  He  flour- 
ished about  80  B.(*..  and  is  applauded  by  both  Cicero 
and  Seneca  as  an  able  supporter  of  that  sect.  Hia 
chief  opponent  was  Comeaaes.  {Cie.,  de  Off.,  3,  12. 
— 5m.,  £p.,  93.) — ^V.  A  native  of  Gyrene,  and  one  of 
the  C^rrenaie  sect  He  was  a  disciple  of  the  first 
AristippuB,  and  the  preceptor  of  Ejutimides.  —  VI.  A 
philosopher  of  Tyre,  who  wrote  a  work  on  Duty.  He 
IS  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  St<ne  sect  Cicero 
{de  Orai.,  8,  60)  speaks  of  bim  as  an  improvisator. 
Crassus,  into  whose  mouth  the  Roman  orator  puts  this 
remaric,  might  have  known  the  poet  when  be  was 
questor  in  Macedonia,  the  same  year  in  which  CiceTo 
was  bom  (106  B.C.).  Pliny  relates  (7,  Bl)  that  be 
had  evenr  year  a  fever  on  the  day  of  Us  biith,  and 
that,  without  ever  expericnung  any  other  complaint, 
he  attained  to  a  very  advanced  age.  Some  of  hi* 
epigrams  remain,  the  greater  part  m  whidi  &I1  under 
the  class  of  epitaphs  (iiriTv/aia).  Boivin  (Jffia.  de 
CAcad.  de»  Inter.,  dtc.,  vol.  8)  states,  that  the  epi- 
grams of  this  poet  are  written  in  the  Doric  dialect ; 
the  remark,  however,  is  an  incorrect  me,  nnce  aome 
are  in  Ionic.  {Sckiill,  Hitt.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  4,  p.4fi.) — 
VII.  A  poet  of  Tbessalonica,  who  flourished  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century  preceding  the  Christian 
era.  We  have  thirty-six  of  bis  epigrams  remaining. 
— ^VIII.  A  native  of  Hierapolis.  He  was  the  secre- 
tary of  Septimiue  Sevenia,  and  Prefect  of  Bitbynia. 
He  was  the  preceptor  also  of  Caracalla  and  Geta,  and 
reproached  me  former  with  the  murder  of  bis  brtrthcr. 

AmtipatsU,  a  town  of  Illyricum,  on  the  borders  of 
Macedonia.  It  was  taken  and  sacked  by  L.  Apnstius, 
a  Roman  officer  detached  by  the  consul  Sulptcins  to 
ravage  the  territory  of  Philip,  in  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  agunst  that  prince.    (Lrr.,  31, 27.) 

Ahtipatkis,  or  CafharsIba,  a  town  of  Palestine, 
utoate  in  Samaria,  near  the  coast,  soutbeaat  of  Kw^ 
lonias.  It  was  rebuilt  h^  Herod  the  Great,  and  calkd 
Antipatris,  in  honour  ofusfiitiier  Antipater.  {Joaepk.^ 
B.  J.,  16, 1, 4  —Td.,  AiU.,  16, 5,  and  3,  Ifi.)  The  atj 
still  existed,  though  in  a  dilapidated  state,  in  the  time 
of  Theophanes  (8th  century).  Its  nte  is  at  present 
unknown :  the  modem  Arsuf  does  not  coincide  with 
this  place,  but  ratberwitb  ApoUoDiea.  {Mamurl,  toI. 
6,  pt.  l,p.  27l,te?9.) 

Antipranes,  I.  a  comic  poet  of  Rhodes,  Smyrna, 
or  Car^stuB,  was  bom  B.C.  408,  of  parents  in  the  low 
condition  of  slaves.  This  most  prolific  vrriter  (be  is 
said  to  have  composed  upward  of  three  hundred  dra- 
mas), notwitbstanding  the  meanness  of  bis  origin,  was 
so  popular  in  Athens,  that  on  his  decease  a  decree  was 
paMed  to  remove  his  remains  from  Chios  to  that  city, 
where  they  were  interred  with  public  bmours.  {Sui- 
dtu,  8.  V.  —  Tkemtre  of  the  Greeks,  2i  ed.,  p.  188.)  — 
II.  A  statuary  of  Ai^os,  the  pupil  of  Pericletus,  one 
of  those  who  had  studied  under  Polydetus.  He  flour- 
ished ^ut  400  B.C.  Several  works  of  this  artist 
are  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (10,  9).  He  formed 
statues  of  the  Dioscuri  and  other  heroes ;  and  he  made 
also  a  brazen  horse,  in  imitatiim  of  the  horse  said  to 
have  been  oonstiueted  by  the  Ore^a  before  Troj. 
The  inhabitants  of  Argos  sent  it  as  a  present  to  Del- 
phi. Other  imitations  performed  this  artist  are 
enumerated  by  Heyne.  {Bxeurt.,  8,  ad  Mv.,  II.  — 
SiUig,  Diet.  Art.,  a.  «.)  —  III.  A  poet  of  Macedonia, 
nine  of  whose  epigrams  are  preserved  in  the  Antholo- 
gy. He  flouriAed  between  100  B.C.  and  the  reign  of 
Augustas.   (ConraH  JwoAs,  CaM.  Poet.  Evig., »-  r.) 

Antii>hXtrs,  a  king  of  the  IiMtiygones,  descended 
from  LamuB.  Ulysses,  returning  Rom  Troy,  came 
upon  bis  coasts,  and  sent  three  men  to  examine  the 
countn.  Antiphates  devoured  one  of  them,  and  pur. 
sued  the  others,  and  sunk  the  fleet  of  Ulysses  with 
stones,  except  the  ship  in  whidithehao  Uinielf  was. 
((M,  10,81,  teqq.) 
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A.vnpRfLi  (arripom),  m  town  and  luiboar,  nJconl- 
inff  to  Vtelmmj,  on  the  Snitu  AralMCiii,  in  ^gyplus 
Iinrior.  Otherti  however,  pbee  it  in  jEUiiopia,  to 
Oe  north  itfSibB.  (OmA.  wmI  Miatf.,  Wbrterft.,  &c., 
».«.) 

AsTtPHiLirs,  I.  a  punter  bom  in  Egypt,  and  men- 
Ikmed  bj  Qfnn^n  (IS,  10)  as  poaaeesing  the  greaU 
oat  rrwi'mriii  in  lua  profeaaion,  and  compand  by  many 
to  Uke  nMMt  tmaaiat  aitiats.  ApeUea,  Pntogenes,  «im 
I^n[piMu.  He  m  tmee  aUnded  to  in  Pliny,  with  an 
annnwntion  ef  hie  moat  lemarknhle  prodnctiooa  (36, 
10  and  II).  Om  of  hk  pietniM  lepreaented  a  boy 
fakming  the  fita,  wkh  the  ^ect  of  uie  light  on  the 
hoy'm  eoonleamee  and  the  aairouoding  wjecU  atri- 
kingly  delineated.  The  sobject  of  anmtei  and  very 
ftoKKU  piece  waa  a  aatyr,  amyed  in  a  panther's  akin. 
He  fiouadHd  dnrinff  the  agea  of  Alexaiider  the  Great 
and  Aoiaay  I.  of  £gypt.  This  m^ea  him  a  con- 
toaponiy  er  ^dlea,  imom,  acetmUng  to  Lneian,  be 
endeavnnied  to  rival.  (StUw*,  DUt  Art-j  w.  v.y~-ll. 
An  sichitact.  whoee  age  and  country  are  onceitain. 
In  eonnexioD  with  PoUwna  and  Megaclea,  he  eon- 
ttmctal,  at  Olynpia,  far  the  CarUiaginiana,  a  leposi- 
UHy  for  their  pieaenta.  (PnMiL,6,i9. — SUHgyDUi. 
Axt-, 

AYiiraom  !.  a  tngie  poet,  who  lived  at  the  ooait 
•flKoByHBa  Ae  elder,  and  wae  eventoaliy  put  to  death 
by  the  tynt^   Aiiatotle  cttee  his  Mdeager,  Ajidrom- 
am,  and  Joam.  —  II.  A  native  of  Attica,  bom  at 
Rhamnas  aboat  479  B.C.    (Compare  Spaan,  de  An- 
tipioBf..  iMgi.  Bat.,  1766,  4to,  and  Ruhtkaiy  Dis- 
Mrt.  ie  Ant^—Orat.  Or.,  ed.  Xeuke,  vol.  7,  p.  796  ) 
He  waa  the  son  of  the  orator  Si^iihM,  who  waa  also 
Ilia  peecMter  ia  the  ihelorieal  art.   Ho  was  a  pupil 
alao  of  uofjpaa.   Accoriing  to  the  ancient  wnters, 
hewasbiiBMfdieiimotor  of  riMtoric   Their  mean- 
bm,  howevn;  ta  making  this  assertion,  is  simply  as 
fiwws :  Before  his  time,  the  Sidliui .  ecfaool  had 
taogfat  and  piaetised  the  ait  of  speaking ;  but  AnU- 
jpboQ  was  the  firrt  who  knew  how  to  appry  tUs  art  to 
jadidaiT  eloqaence,  and  to  mattors  that  were  treated 
OB&m  toe  liwimHire     the  people,   nius,  Hermo- 
pam  (it  Am.  Or.,  9,  p.  498)  says,  that  he  was  Uie 
iBfentor  to6  tvtov  mXtTixod.    Antiphon  exercised 
bis  art  wiUi  great  soocese,  and  gave  instructionB  also 
in  a  eehool  of  ifaetoric  which  he  opened,  and  in  which 
Thn^dides  limned  himaelf.    If  reliance  ia  to  be  placed 
oo  the  atateoient  of  Photius,  Antiptum  put  up  over 
Ae  eBtaMca  ef  lus  abode  tfaiiB  fUIowinginscriptkm  : 
"  Here  coaaobtioD  u  given  to  the  affiled."  He 
composed,  for  many,  speeches  to  be  delivwed  hv  ac- 
eoeed  persons,  which  the  latter  got  by  heart;  and  also 
baiaiuoes  Ibr  demagogues,    liiia  practice,  which  he 
was  the  fint  to  foUow,  ezpoeed  him  to  the  aatiie  of 
the  poets  of  the  day.    He  himself  onh' spoke  once  in 
pabu^  and  this  wM  br  Ae  porpose  of  deiimiffing  Imn- 
salf  anioat  a  change  of  treason.   Antiidun,  daiing 
be  PHopaaaBcian  war,  frequently  oonunanded  bodies 
of  Alhetuantioops;  he  eouqiped,  also,  at  bis  own  ex- 
pense, sixty  triiemes.    He  bad,  moreover,  the  prin- 
cipal share  in  the  Kvolution  which  estabtiah^  at 
Athens  the  government  of  the  four  hundred,  of  which 
he  WM  a  monber.   Ihiiing  the  dwrt  doiation  ef  this 
tMguAj,  Anti^phon  waa  sent  to  Spaita  fbr  the  par- 
pase  of  negotiating  a  peca.   The  dl-auceeas  of  this 
rat  assy  afverttivw  toe  government  at  home,  and 
An^hen  was  aocxiaed  of  treason  aad  condemned  to 
dean.   According  to  another  account,  given  by  Pho- 
tins(Bi^A,  2,  p.  486,  ed-  Beiker),  which,  however, 
is  wfao^  incorrect,  Antiphon  was  put  to  death  by 
DiOttTMBs  of  Syracuse,  either  for  having  criticised  thie 
tnvoScs  ef  the  tpant,  ot  else  for  having  hauwded  an 
unlucky  iatmet  m  his  presence.    Some  one  having 
asked  Aetqihon  what  vns  the  boat  kind  of  brass,  be 
leptied,  Ifcil  of  which  the  statues  of  Hsnnodius  and 
AiiatogitOD  were  mads. — The  ancient  vrriters  eito  a 


work  of  Antiphon'a  on  the  Rhetorical  Art, 
firrofMX^,  and  ikej  remark  that  it  waa  the  oUest  work 
of  the  kind ;  which  means  merelv  that  Anti[Aon,  as 
has  abeady  been  lemariud,  was  tin  first  Uiat  <Vp|iad 
the  ait  in  question  to  the  business  of  the  bar.  They 
make  mention  also  of  Uiir^-five,  and  even  sixty,  of 
his  discoQTses,  that  is,  discourses  held  before  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people  {Xoyoi  A^ft^yoaucoi)  ;  judiciary 
discourses  (ducuvucoi),  &c.  We  have  fifteen  ha- 
rangues of  Antiphon  remaining,  which  are  all  of  the 
class  termed  by  Hermo^nes  Myot  fovutoi,  that  is, 
having  reference  to  crimmal  proceedings.  Twelve  of 
them,  however,  are  rather  to  be  regaraied  as  so  many 
studies,  than  diacoarsea  actnally  completed  and  pro- 
nounced. Hermogenee  passes  the  following  judg- 
ment upon  Antiphon :  "  He  is  clear  in  his  expositions, 
tnie  in  nis  delineation  of  sentiment,  &ithful  to  nature, 
and,  consequently,  persuasive  ;  but  he  possesaea  not 
these  qualities  to  the  extent  to  which  wey  were  car- 
ried by  the  orators  who  came  after  him.  Hia  diction, 
though  often  swelling,  ia  nevertheless  polished :  in 
general,  it  wants  vivacity  and  energr."  The  remaina 
of  Antiphon  are  given  in  Reiske's  edition  of  tlw  Greek 
Orators,  in  that  of  Bekker,  Berol.,  1833,  5  vols.  8vo, 
and  in  Uiat  of  Doboon,  Load.,  18S8,  16  vols.  8vo. 
Three  of  hia  discouises,  I.  Kar^yofUa  ^apumttUK, 
KOT^  /ofipvfac :  S.  ncpt  rod  'HpuSm  ^ofov :  3. 
Tlepi  To9  ;fopevroii,  deserve  the  attention  of  scholars, 
as  giving  an  idea  of  the  form  of  jproceediM  in  Athens 
in  criminal  proaecotions.    {Sehcil,'Hut.  &t.  6r.,  vol. 

2,  p.  SOS,  seq^.)—H.  A  sophist  of  Athens.  Plutarch 
aim  Photius,  in  speaking  of  the  eonveraatton  which 
Socrates  had  vrith  this  imividual,  and  of  which  Xeno- 
pbon  {Mem.  8oer.,  1,  6)  has  pieserred  an  account, 
confound  him  with  the  orator  of  the  same  name. 
Herme^nes  ascribes  to  him  a  woik  on  truth  (irepl 
'K?Ji9eiac),  of  which  Suidas  cite*  a  fragment  (s.  v. 
'AievTOf),  wherein  the  sophist  speaks  of  the  Deity. 
(SckoU,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  S,  p.  83S.) 

Ainf?Hvs,  brother  Ctymenus,  and  son  of  Gat^ 
lot  the  Naupacttan.  He  and  C^mentu  slew  tiie  poet 
Hesiod,  for  a  supposed  connivance  in  an  outrage  per- 
petrated upon  their  rister.   <  VU.  Hesiodus.) 

Antipolis,  a  city  of  Gaul,  on  the  coaat  of  the  Med* 
itorranean,  southeast  of  the  river  Varus,  built  and 
colonixed  by  the  Masaitians.  It  is  now  Antibea. 
{Strabo,  180.— /d.  ihii^  p.  184.) 

AmaBHiDH,  a  promontory  of  jGtolia,  bo  called 
from  ita  bdng  oppoaito  to  Rhium,  another  point  of 
Aeluda.  It  was  sometimes  snmamed  Moliwricum, 
firom  its  vicinity  to  the  town  of  Molycrium  (Thucyd., 

3,  86),  and  was  also  called  Rhium  j£tolicum  {Polyb., 
5,  94).  Here  the  Crissaan,  or,  as  Scylax  terms  it, 
the  Deljpbic,  Gulf  properiy  commenced.  (JPeripl.,  p. 
14.)  Thucydides  states  that  the  interval  between  the 
two  cqtes  vras  baidy  seven  stadia ;  the  geogmphei 
just  quoted  says  ten  stadia.  The  nanowness  of  the 
strait  randered  this  pobt  of  great  importance  for  the 
passage  of  troops  to  and  from  j£to!ia  and  the  Pelo> 
ponnesus.  (Polyb.,  4,  10  and  19.)  On  Antirrhium 
was  a  temple  sacred  to  Neptune.  The  Tuikiah  for., 
tress,  which  now  oecnpies  ue  site  of  Antirrhium,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  BmmdM.  {OHtt  IHnar.,  p. 
298.) 

Antibba,  a  aty  of  Lesbos,  between  the  promontory 
Sigenm  and  Methymoe.  Having  oSended  the  Ro- 
mans, it  waa  depopulated  by  Labeo,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  removed  to  Methymne.  It  was  afterward 
rebuilt,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  insulated  by  an 
arm  of  the  sea  from  the  rest  of  the  island.  Hence  the 
name  Antissa,  it  being  appoml»  to  Leabo»,  whose  more 

ancient  name  was  Issa.   {PUn.,  S,  81  H.,  3,  91.— 

Z«9.,  4^  81.— CyeopAnm,  «.  S19.— £i(tfa«L  ad  Horn., 
n.,  3,  IS9.) 

AimaTHEMEs,  an  Athenian  plulosc^her,  founder  of 
the  Cynic  sect,  bom  about  430  B.C.,  of  a  Phrygian  o> 
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Thracian  mother.  In  hu  yoath  he  waa  ongaged  in 
militaiT  exploita,  and  acquired  fame  by  the  valour 
whkhbeduplaTedintbebaUleofTaiMgTa.  Hi>  first 
gtudieswHe  under  the  Erection  of  the  et^rfuet  OwgiM, 
who  instructed  him  in  the  art  of  rhetoric.  Soon  grow- 
ing dissatisfied  with  the  futile  labours  of  this  soiool, 
he  sought  for  more  substantial  wisdom  from  Socrates. 
Captivated  by  the  doctrine  and  the  manner  of  his  new 
master,  be  preraiied  apmi  many  young  men,  who  bad 
been  hia  feUow-rtudenta  under  Gorgifs,  to  aoemi^any 
fahn.  So«eatwashiaardoiirfi)rnu)ralwiadom,ttiat, 
though  he  uved  at  ^  Pineus,  he  came  daily  to  Athens 
to  attend  n^on  Socrates.  Despising  the  parsaits  of 
avarice,  vamty,  and  ambition,  Socrates  sought  the  re- 
ward of  virtue  in  virtue  itself,  and  declined  no  labour 
or  aafiettns  which  viitne  required,  ^us  noble  con- 
sistency ofmiitd  was  the  pait  of  the  character  of  Soc- 
rates which  AntisUwnefl  chiefly  admta«d ;  and  he  le- 
solved  to  make  h  the  object  of  his  diligent  imitation. 
"Wldle  he  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  he  diso>vered 
hii  propensity  towards  eeveri^  of  manners  by  the 
meanness  of  bis  diess.  He  frequently  appeared  in  a 
threadbare  and  rag^  cloak.  Socrates,  w1m>  had  great 
penetration  in  diMovering  the  characters  of  men,  re- 
maihing  that  Anthistenes  took  jmins  to  expose,  rather 
than  to  conceal,  the  t^tered  rtato  of  his  dress,  said  to 
btaa,  "Why  so  ostentatious!  Through  your  rags  I 
see  yoor  vanity,"  While  Plato  and  ouxvr  disciples  of 
Socrates  were,  after  his  death,  forming  schools  in 
Athena,  Antisthenes  chose  for  his  sehool  a  public  place 
of  exercise  without  the  walls  of  the  d^,  ealled  the 
Cynosargcs,  whence  some  writers  derive  the  name  of 
the  sect  of  which  be  was  the  foimder.  Others  suppose 
that  hia  followers  were  called  Cynics  from  the  halHts 
of  the  school,  which,  to  the  more  refined  Athenians, 
appeared  those  of  dogs  rather  than  of  men.  Here  he 
Uiculcated,  both  by  precept  and  example,  a  rigorous  dis- 
cipline. In  order  to  accommodato  his  own  manners 
to  his  doctrine,  he  were  no  otiwr  garment  than  a  coarse 
doak,  suffered  his  beard  to  grow,  and  earned  a  wallet 
and  staff  like  a  wandering  beggar.  Undoabtedl^  this 
was  nothing  more  than  an  expression  of  opposition  to 
the  gradually  increasing  luxury  of  the  age ;  his  wish 
and -object  b(»ng  to  bring  men  back  to  their  original 
sunplidty  in  life  and  manners.  Thus  he  sat  bimeelf 
directly  against  the  tendency  and  dviliziUion  of  his 
^ge,  ae  ia  dear  from  many  oif  bis  sayings,  whtdi  are 
bnetored  at  once  with  Wttemees  and  wit.  And  al- 
tfaongh  this  waa  aearoely  more  than  a  negative  resist- 
anee,  yet,  a» he  obstinately  placed  himsdfin  oppontion 
to  the  dreumstancee  in  wluch  he  lived,  and  to  the  ad- 
vancing progress  of  sdence,  his  position  must  naturally 
have  re»:ted  upon  the  feelings  of  his  contemjKnraries 
towards  himsdf.  We  consequently  find  that  his  school 
met  with  Uttle  encouragement,  and  Gom  so  annoyed 
lum  that  he  drove  away  the  fiew  soholars  he  Iwd. 
Diogenes  of  Sinope,  who  reaemUed  him  in  eharader, 
is  ujd  to  have  been  the  only  one  that  remuned  with 
him  to  bis  death.  The  doctrine  of  Antisthenes  waa 
mainly  confined  to  morals  ;  but,  even  in  this  portion 
of  philosophy,  it  is  exceedingly  meager  and  defldent, 
scucely  fomishing  anything  oeyond  a  general  defence 
of  the  dden  rii^Mid:^  and  moral  mugw,  agdnst  Um 
Inznrioua  indnlgvnee  and  efiisniinai^  of  met  timea. 
Inatead,  bowew,  of  hang  My  tempered  by  the  80- 
erade  nwdention,  Antiatbenes  appears  to  have  been 
carried  to  excess  in  his  virtoous  zral  against  the  luxury 
of  the  age ;  unless  we  suppose,  what  may  perii^  be 
.tme,  that  in  many  of  the  accounts  which  have  come 
down  to  us  rei^wBtilis  hfan,  hia  doctrine  is  painted  in 
■DDMwhat  raag^eiatt^  eeHaan.  ynth  regard  to  his 
religious  teneto,  it  may  be  observed  that  Antisthenes, 
in  aceotdanee  with  the  Sooratic  doctrine,  maintained 
that,  in  the  universe,  all  is  regulated  by  a  divine  intel- 
ligence, from  design,  so  as  to  benefit  the  good  man, 
■fno  ia  Uie  friend  of  God.    For  Uwaage  abaU  poaaeas 


an  tUnga.  Tbia  doctrine  of  God,  therefore,  waa  coik 
neeted  with  lua  dhieal  opinions,  by  indicating  the 
physical  ccciditMHis  of  a  ht^y  life.  It  led  him,lH>w- 
ever,  to  deviate  fVom  Socndes,  and  to  declare  that,  in 
oi^K>sition  to  the  vulgar  polytheism,  there  ia  but  one 
natural  God,  but  many  popular  deities ;  that  God  can- 
not be  known  or  recognised  in  any  form  or  figure, 
since  he  is  like  to  nothing  on  earth.  Hence  undoubt- 
edlv  arose  bis  allegorical  explanation  of  mythology, 
and  hii  doabto  raameting  the  demoniac  intinutions  of 
SocratM.  Towards  die  dose  of  Ida  life,  the  gloomy 
cast  of  hia  mind  and  the  moroseness  of  his  temper  in^ 
creased  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  him  troubwsome 
to  hie  friends,  and  an  object  of  ridicule  to  hia  enemies. 
Antisthenes  vrroto  many  books,  of  which  lume  are  ex- 
tant except  two  dedamatitma  under  the  names  of 
Ajax  and  Ulyaaea.  These  were  published  in  the  col- 
lection at  andent  orators  by  Aldus,  in  1613  ;  b^  H. 
SteidMUS,  in  1&7S ;  and  by  Canter,  aa  an  appendix  to 
hia  editfon  of  Aristides,  printed  at  Basle  b  1666.— 
For  some  remarks  on  the  Cynic  sect,  vid.  the  attide 
Diogenes.  (Enfield't  Hittory  of  Ph^Mophyt  vol.  1,  p. 
299,  aeqq.  —  RtUer'a  Hitt.  Anc.  PAt/.,  vol.  S,  p.  !(», 
leqq.,  Oxford  iraiu.) 

AirnsTins  LabIo,  a  diatingniabed  lawyer  in  the 
reign  of  Angostoa,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  Ubei^,  fre- 
quently qK4e  and  acted  with  great  frMdom  aj^inat 
the  emperor.  According  to  most  commentators,  Hor- 
ace (Smit.,  1,  S,  82),  in  order  to  pay  bis  court  to  the 
monarch,  nlutes  Labeo  with  the  appellation  of  mad 
{Labeone  nuanior,  dtc.).  But  it  has  been  wdl  ob- 
served, in  opposition  to  this,  that,  whatever  respect  the 
poet  had  for  his  emperor,  we  never  find  that  he  treats 
the  patrons  of  liberty  wiUi  outrage.  Nor  can  we  well 
imagine  that  he  would  dare  thus  cruelly  to  brand  a 
man  of  Labeo'a  aUKties,  riches,  power,  and  employ- 
mento  in  the  state,  and  to  whom  Augustus  himsdf  had 
offered  the  conaulahip.  Bentley,  wieland,  Wetxd, 
and  other  critics  are  of  opinion,  tberefbre,  that  this  in- 
dividnal  cannot  bo  the  one  to  whom  Horace  alludes, 
but  that  be  refers  to  aome  other  peraonam  of  the  day, 
whose  history  has  not  come  down  to  oa.  Bentl^  even 
goes  so  br  aa  to  suggest  Labieno  fat  Laheone  in  tbo 
text  of  Horace,  and  cttes  Seneca  in  support  of  hia  con- 
jecture {Prof.,  ad  ItA.,  6,  Controv.),  according  to 
whom,  Labienus  was  a  public  speaker  of  the  daj,  eo 
noted  for  the  freedom  of  nu  tongue  aa  to  have  received 
the  name  of  JUhttmu  in  deriaton.  Heindocd^  how- 
ever, thinks  that  Horace  may  here  actoally  refer  to 
Antiatiua  Labeo,  not  for  the  reason  given  by  some  of 
the  commentators,  but  in  alliuion  to  nia  earlier  years, 
and  to  a  violent  and  impetuoua  temperament  which 
be  may  have  at  that  time  possessed  {ad  Horat.,  I.  c). 

Artitaurus,  a  chain  of  mountains,  running  from 
Armenia  through  Cappadocia  to  the  west  and  south- 
west. It  connects  itadf  wUhthe  chain  of  Moqnt  Tan- 
ma,  between  Cataonla  and  Lycamia.  (Vid.  Tauma 
and  Parvadres. — Mannert,  vol.  0,  pt  S,  p.  6^ 

AntIoh,  a  dty  of  Italy,  on  tiie  coast  of^  Latium, 
about  32  milea  below  Ostia.  According  to  Xena^ras, 
a  Greek  writer  quoted  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus 
(1, 73),  the  foundation  of  Antium  ia  to  be  ascribed  to 
Anttdaa,  a  a«i  of  Circe.  Soliima  (a  8)  attribatea  it 
to  Aecaniaa.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  its  mi- 
gin,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Antium  was,  at  an 
early  period,  a  maritime  piece  of  conaiderable  notev 
since  we  find  it  comprised  in  the  first  treaty  made  by 
Rome  with  Carthage  (P<Jyb.,  3,  32) ;  and  Strabo  re- 
marks <332)  that  complainte  were  made  to  the  Romans 
by  Alexander  and  DemetriuB,  of  the  piradea  exercdsed 
}iy  the  Antiates,  in  conduction  with  the  Tyrrheniana, 
on  their  eul^ecte ;  intimating  that  it  waa  done  with 
the  connivance  of  Rome.  Antium  sppeara  also  to 
have  been  the  moat  considMable  dty  of  the  Votsci ;  it 
waa  to  this  place,  according  to  Plutareh,  that4^oriola- 
noa  rattled  after  he  had  been  baniahed  from  his  fXHin- 
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ay,  and  was  here  enabled  to  form  his  pluw  of  veo- 
leanoe  in  conjimctuHi  villi  the  Voknsn  chief  TuUiu 
Xn^iu.  It  waa  tieie,  too,  that,  aftn  hie  ftilore,  he 
met  hii  death  fam  the  bauds  of  fail  diacontented  al- 
fiee.  Antiam  iru  taken  for  the  fint  time  bj  the  con- 
nil  T.  Qniatiiu  Capttotinue,  A.U.C.  286,  and  the  year 
foUowing  ix  ncn^  a  Roman  colony.  This  ciicum- 
•taDce,taDweTer,did  not.preventthe  Antiatee  from  n- 
Toltiag  bcqoenily,  and  joining  in  the  Volscian  and 
Latin  -vais  (La^  S,  B.—I>um.  Hut.,  10,  21),  till  tiiey 
were  finally  csnqoered  in  a  battle  near  the  river  Aa- 
tura,  with  msoj  latin  confederates.  In  conseqaenoe 
of  tlda  defeat,  Anthmi  fbll  into  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
when  nuMt  <rf'ita  slupe  were  desto^ed,  and  the  rest  re- 
moved to  Rome  by  Gannlloa.  The  be^  of  the  former 
were  reserved  to  ornament  the  elevated  seat  in  the  Fo- 
mm  of  tint  di^,  from  which  orators  addressed  the  peo- 
ple, and  tritieh,  from  that  circumstance,  was  Uienceforth 
.  deswnited  bf  the  tenn  nwfra.  (Zsv.,  8,  14. — Fior., 
1, 1  J.— i%a^  34,  S.)  Antimn  now  rec^ved  a  fresh 
simply  of  ctdraistB,  to  whom  the  rights  of  Roman  dt- 
iiaiB  wen  stinted.  From  that  period  it  seems  to 
^ve  enioyed  a  itate  of  quiet  till  the  civil  wars  of  Ma- 
rio* and  Sylla,  when  it  was  neariy  destroyed  by  the 
fimner.  But  it  rose  again  from  its  ruins  during  the 
cnuan,  and  attaineil  to  a  high  degree  of  pro^rity 
ana  splendoor ;  nnoe  Stnbo  reports,  that  in  his  time 
it  was  the  &vaarite  resort  of  the  emperors  and  their 
caoit  {Strab^  132),  and  we  know  it  was  here  that  An* 
ntfu  leoened  from  the  senate  the  title  of  Father  of 
BiaCotultiy.  {Suet.,  Aug.,  6^.)   Antium  became  suc- 

fhfjjj  tVTM^.f      TlKmim  amt  n»»gti)»  •  itwas 

also  the  biiAfiUce  of  Nero  (5ud.,  iVer.,  8),  who,  having 
fectdonasedtttbtnlt »  port  there,  and  bestomd  npon  it 
varioosotbermaiksaihis  favour.  Hadrian  is  also  said 
tobavebecnparticalaifyfondofthistown.  {PkHottrat., 
Vtt.  AfoU.  Tyn.,  8,  8.)  There  were  two  temples  of 
eelebnty  at  Antium ;  one  sacred  to  Fortone,  the  other 
to  .fseolapiaa-  (iforot.,  Oi.,  1,  35,  \. -w  Martial, 
£>.,  5,  1.—  VmL.  Max.,  1,  8.)  The  famous  Apollo 
Behidere.  the  ^i;fatio£  gladiator,  as  it  is  termed,  and 
naay  other  statues  i&covered  at  Antiom,  attest  also 
its  ionner  magnifieence.  The  sits  of  the  ancient  city 
B  saffidently  marked  by  Hat  name  of  Forto  tAnzo 
attadted  to  its  nrins.  But  the  city  must  have  reached 
as  &r  as  the  modem  town  of  jVeUuno,  which  derives 
its  name  ptobaMy  fnxn  some  ancient  temple  dedicated 
to  21eptan«.    (Crcaier's  Atuitnt  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  86, 

Anom  ixx,  I.  was  enacted  by  Mare  Antony;,  when 
conaol,  A.U.C.  70B.  It  abrog^ed  the  lex  Atn,  and 
renewed  the  la  Ctsndia,  by  taking  away  from  the 
people  the  privik^  of  choosmg  piiests,  and  restoring 
It  to  the  coiiege  of  priests,  to  which  U  originally  be- 
loomL  (Gtc.,  ^tH,  1, 9.)— a.  Another  1^  the  same, 
AU.C.  308.  it  oidanied  that  a  new  decniia  of  judg- 
sa  rimald  be  added  to  the  two  former,  and  that  they 
afaoold  be  choeen  from  the  centurions. — III.  Another 
by  the  same.  It  allowed  an  appeal  to  the  people,  to 
these  who  were  condemned  de  majesUUe,  or  of  per- 
Sifions  measures  ^^nst  the  state.  Cicero  calls  .this 
the  destruction  of  b£  laws. — ^IV.  Another  by  the  same, 
during  Ins  bnomvirate.  It  nude  it  a  cmitu  offence  to 
pvDpoae,  ever  aiker,  the  election  of  a  mctator,  and  for 
aiy  person  to  acc^  of  the  office.   {Appian,  de  Bell. 

AstonTa,  I.  the  name  of  two  celebrated  Roman 
fmSaga,  the  one  patrician,  the  other  plebeian.  They 
both  BRiended  to  be  descendants  of  Hercules. — II.  A 
dso^tn  of  Mare  Antony,  by  Oetavia.  She  married 
Imkau  .lEnobaibus,  and  was  mother  of  Nero  and 
two  jhacteen.  {TaeA.,  Amu.,  4, 44.)— IIL  A  daurii- 
ler  of  (Snfiiu  aiid  .£lia  PMina.  She  was  of  ue 
EiBi3y  of  be  Tnberos',  and  was  repudiated  for  her 
tevity.  Htm  widied  after  this  to  marry  her,  hut,  on 
towfiml.f mwidherlobepittodeath.  (,8iuL,Vit. 


Ner.,  35.) — IV.  A  daughter  of  Marc  Antony,  and  the 
wife  of  Drusus,  who  was  the  son  of  Ijvia  uid  brother 
of  Tiberius.  She  became  mother  of  three  children, 
GermamcuB,  Calignla's  father ;  Clau^ua  the  emperor ; 
and  Livia  Drusilla.  Her  husband  died  very  early,  and 
she  never  would  marry  again,  but  spent  her  time  in  the 
education  of  her  children.  Caligula  conferred  on  her 
the  same  honours  that  Tiberius  had  bestowed  upon 
Livia,  but  is  thought  to  have  cut  her  off  subaequenUy 
by  ptnson.  {Suet.,  C*l.,  15  ei  23.)— V.  (Tkttu)  « 
fortress  of  Jerusalem,  founded  by  Hyrcenus,  and  en> 
Urged  and  strengthened  by  Herod,  who  caUisd  it  Au- 
tonia,  in  honour  of  Marc  Aidony.  It  stood  alone  on  a 
high  and  precipitoua  rock,  at  the  northwest  angle  of 
the  temple.  The  whole  foce  of  the  ro^  was  fesnted 
with  smooth  et(Hie  for  ornament,  and  to  make  the  as- 
cent so  slippery  as  to  be  impracticable.  Rmind  the 
top  of  the  rock  there  was  first  a  low  wall,  rather  more 
tiban  five  foet  high.  Hie  foitrasa  itself  was  70  feet  ia 
hdght ;  the  to(£  on  which  it  stood,  90  feeL  It  had 
every  luxury  and  convenience  of  a  smnptuous  palace, 
or  even  of  a  ;.  spadous  halls,  courts,  and  baths; 
It  appeared  like  a  vast  square  tower,  with  four  otibuir 
towers  at  the  comer :  three  of  them  between  80  and 
90  feet  high :  that  at  the  comer  next  to  the  tem^ 
^»ve  ISO.  This  fomoos  stmcbm  was  teken  by  Ti- 
tus, and  its  fidi  was  the  prelude  to  the  e^fiture  of  tha 
ci^  and  temple.  (Jotepk.,  BtU.  Jud.,  6,  16. — Mit- 
mdn't  Hutory  of  the  Jew,  vol.  3,  p.  21.) 

Antoninus,  I.  Pica  (or  Trrus  Adrklids  Fulvihs 
BoioNius  AMTomHua),  was  bom  at  Lanavium  in  Italy, 
A.D.  86,  of  a  highhr  rmpe^able  family.  He  was  first 
made  proconsul  of  Ams,  then  governor  of  Italy,  and  in 
A.D.  120,  consul ;  in  all  which  employments  he  dU- 
played  the  same  virtue  and  moder^on  that  afterward 
distinguished  him  on  the  imperial  throne.  When  Ha* 
drian,  after  the  death  of  Vems,  determined  upon  die 
adoption  of  Antoninus,  he  found  some  di£Bculty  in  per- 
suading him  to  accept  of  so  great  a  cha^  as  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Roman  empire.  This  retuctanea 
being  overcome,  his  adoption  was  declared  in  a  coun- 
cil of  senators ;  andina  ftwmonthsaftnrwaid  he  sne- 
eeeded  by  the  death  of  his  bene&etor,  who  bad  eaosed 
him,  in  his  turn,  to  adopt  the  son  of  Veras,  thra  seven 
yean  of  age,  and  Marcus  Annius,  afterward  Aurelius, 
a  kinsman  to  Hadrian,  at  that  time  of  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen.  The  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  the  Roman  em- 
pire under  the  sway  of  Antonmus  affiwds  few  ttMpies 
ibrlustoi^;  and,  in  respect  to  the  emperor  himself  Us 
whole  reign  was  one  display  of  moderatiwi,  talents, 
and  virtues.  The  few  disturbances  which  arose  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  liie  empire  were  easily  snbdued  by  Us 
lieutenants ;  and  in  Britain,  the  boundaries  of  the  Ra- 
man province  were  extended  by  btrilding  a  new  wall  to 
the  north  of  that  of  Hadrian,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Esk  to  that  of  the  Tweed.  On  the  irtiola,  tha  reign 
of  Antoninus  was  nnennmonh'  pacific ;  nid  he  was 
left  at  Insure  fully  to  protect  the  Roman  pecqde  and 
advance  tlmr  welfora.  Under  his  reign  the  race  of 
informen  was  altogether  aboli^ed,  and,  in  conae- 
quence,  condemnation  and  confiscati<m  were  propor- 
tionahly  rare.  Though  distinguished  for  economy  in 
the  distribution  of  the  public  revenues,  he  was  cod- 
scious,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  necessity  of  adequate- 
ly piomotiog  public  works  of  magnificence  and  utility; 
and  it  is  thought  that  Nismes,  whence  his  fomily  ori- 
ginally came,  was  indebted  to  bun  for  the  amphithea- 
tre and  aqueduct,  the  remain*  of  which  so  amply  tes- 
tify their  original  grandeur.  His  new  decrees  were 
all  distinguished  for  their  morality  aod  equi^ ;  and  if 
bis  rescript  in  fovour  of  the  Christians,  adraeased  to 
die  people  of  Asia  Warn,  bo  authentic  (nd  there  is 
much  argument  in  ita  fovooOi  no  better  pfoof  of  Usi 
philosophy  and  justice,  on  the  great  point  of  relipoos 
toleration,  can  well  be  afforded.  The  iu^  reputation 
acqoirad  by  Antoninus  for  viitne  and  wisdun  gan 
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•Urn  great  influence,  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  and  neighbouring  monaichs  sponta- 
neoualy  made  bim  the  arbiter  of  their  difierencea. 
Hi>  private  life  waa  frugal  and  modest,  and  in  his 
mode  of  living  and  convening  be  adofrted  that  air  of 
equality  and  of  popular  manner*  which,  in  men  of 
high  BtatioD,  is  ^  once  so  rare  and  attractive.  Too 
much  indulgence  to  an  unwcnihy  wife  (Faustina)  is 
the  only  weakness  attributed  to  hiin,  unless  we  include 
a  small  share  of  ridicule  thrown  upon  his  minute  ex- 
actness  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  its  value  in  com- 
plicated business.  He  died  A.D.  161,  aged  seventy- 
three,  having  previously  married  Marcus  Aurelius  to 
his  daughter  Faustina,  aiid  associated  him  with  hira- 
■elf  in  uie  cues  <tf  goremment.  His  ashes  were  de- 
pouted  in  the  tomb  of  Hadrian,  and  his  death  waa  la- 
mented throughout  the  empire  as  a  public  calamity. 
The  sculptured  pillar  erected  by  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
the  senate  to  his  memory,  under  the  name  of  the  An- 
tonine  column,  is  still  one  of  the  principal  ornaments 
of  Rome.  {GortorCt  Bit^.  Dict^  voL  4,  p.  87,  teqq.) 
— II.  Mabcos  AHHin  AuHRUva,  .wis  born  at  Rome 
A.D.  ISl.  Upon  the  death  of  Cdmuie  CommoduB. 
the  Emperor  Hadriaa  tamed  his  attention  towards 
Marcus  Aurelius ;  but  he  b«ng  then  too  young  for  an 
early  assumption  of  the  cares  of  empire,  Hadrian 
adopted  Antoinnus  Rub,  on  condition  that  he  in  his 
turn  should  adopt  Marcus  Aurelius.  His  &tiwi  dying 
eariy.tfie  caie  of  bis  ednestion  devolved  on  bis  pater- 
nal giaod&tber,  Annins  Vema,  who  caused  him  to  re- 
ceive a  general  education ;  but  philoaophy  so  early  be- 
came the  object  of  bis  ambition,  that  ne  assumed  the 
philosophic  mantle  when  only  twelve  years  old.  The 
qwcies  of  philosophy  to  which  he  attached  himself 
was  the  stoic,  as  beuw  most  connected  widi  morals 
and  the  condnct  of  lift ;  and  such  was  the  natural 
•wertnesa  of  bis  tempor,  that  he  exhiluted  none  of  the 

.pride  which  sometimes  attended  the  aitifidal  eleva- 
tion of  the  stoic  character.  This  was  the  more  rc- 
mariuble,  as  all  the  honour  and  power  that  Antoninus 
could  bestow  upon  him  became  his  own  at  an  early 
period,  since  he  was  practically  associated  with  him 
in  the  administration  of  the  empire  for  many  years. 

.  On  his  formal  accession  to  the  sovereignty,  bis  first 
act  was  of  a  kind  wbidi  at  once  proved  nis  ^reat  dis- 
interestedness, for  be  famoediately  laA.  Lucius  Vems 

•  aa  hia  colleague,  who  had  indeed  been  associated  with 
him  1^  adoption,  but  who,  owing  to  hia  defects  and 
vices,  had  been  excluded  by  Antoninus  from  the  suc- 
cession, which,  at  his  instigation,  the  senate  had  con- 
fined to  Marcus  Aurelius  alone.  Notwithstanding 
their  dissimUarity  of  character,  the  two  emperors  reign- 
ed omjointly  without  any  diaagreement.  Vems  took 
the  Domioal  guidaiice  of  the  war  against  the  Parthians, 
which  was  successfully  earned  on  by  the  lieutenants 
under  him,  and,  during  the  campc^o,  married  Lucille, 
the  daughter  of  his  colleague.  The  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  was  more  eventAil  than  that  of  Antoninus. 
Before  the  tanninatioD  of  the  Parthian  war,  the  Mai- 
oonuuiiu  and  other  Gennan  tittles  bo^rao  those  distuib- 
ances  which  more  or  less  Mwoyed  bim  fbr  the  rest  of 
his  life,  A^unst  these  foes,  aner  the  tcfiniBation  of 
hostilities  with  Parthia,  the  two  emperors  marched ; 
but  what  was  effected  during  three  years'  war  and  ne- 
gotiation, until  the  death  of  Verus,  is  little  known. 
The  sudden  decease  of  that  unsuitable  colleague,  by  an 
Kpa^xy,  restond  to  Marcus  Aurelius  the  sole  domin- 

'  km ;  and  for  the  next  five  years  be  carried  on  the  Pan- 
nonian  war  in  person,  without  ever  returning  to  Rome. 
During  these  nt^iiiing  campaigns  he  endured  all  the 
hardships  incident  to  a  rigorous  climate  and  a  military 
life,  witn  a  patience  and  serenity  which  did  the  high- 
est hrniour  to  bis  philosophy.  Few  of  the  particular 
actions  of  this  tedious  warfare  have  been  fuUy  dcaczi- 
bod;  altboogh,  owing  to  eonflietingnligMusxealiime 
them  has  besa  exBecdhiffh  celebrated.  This  was 
ISO 


the  deliverance  of  the  emperor  and  hia  arm^  from  im- 
minent danger,  by  a  victory  over  the  Quadi,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  extraordinary  stoim  of  rain,  hail,  and 
lightning,  which  disconcerted  the  barbarians,  and  was, 
by  the  conquerors,  regarded  as  miiaculous.    The  em- 
peror and  the  Romans  attributed  the  timely  event  to 
Jupiter  Tonans ;  but  the  Christians  affinned  that  God 
panted  this  favour  on  the  suj>plications  of  the  Chris- 
tian soldiers  in  Uie  Roman  army,  who  are  said  to  have 
composed  the  twelfth  or  Meletine  legion ;  and,  as  a 
mark  of  ^stinction,  we  are  informed  by  Euscbius  that 
they  received  from  an  emperor  who  persecuted  Chris- 
tiani^  the  title  of  the  "Thundering  Legion."  Yet 
this  account,  not  of  a  fiurt,  but  of  the  cause  of  one,  and 
that  of  such  a  nature  as  no  human  testimony  can  ever 
determine,  waa  made  the  subject  of  a  controversy,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  between  Moyle  and 
the  eccentric  \Vhiston,the  latter  of  whom  elaMrately 
supported  the  genuineness  of  the  miracle.    The  date 
of  this  event  is  fixed  by  Tillcmont  in  A.D.  174.  The 
general  issue  of  the  war  was,  that  the  batbaiians  were 
repressed,  but  admitted  to  siettie  in  the  texiUories  of 
the  emmre  as  caionists ;  and  a  complete  subiagatioi) 
of  the  Marcomanni  might  have  followed,  bad  not  the 
emperor  been  called  on  by  the  conspiracy  of  Avidius 
Cassius,  who  assumed  the  purple  in  &yris-  This 
usurper  was  quickly  destroyed  by  a  conspiracy  among 
his  own  officers ;  and  the  demency  shown  by  the  em> 
peror  to  Us  fiinuly  was  most  exemplary.   After  the 
suppression  of  this  revolt,  he  made  a  progress  through 
the  East,  in  which  journey  he  lost  his  wife  Faustina, 
daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius,  a  woman  aa  dissohite  as 
she  waa  beautiful,  but  whose  irregularities  he  nevet 
se^s  to  have  noticed ;  a  blindness  or  insensilnlity  that 
has  made  him  the  theme  of  frequent  ridicule.  "Wlulo 
on  this  tour  be  visited  Athens,  added  ^ready  to  its 
mivileges,  and,  like  Hadrian,  was  initiated  in  the 
£leusinian  Mysteries.   His  return  to  Rome  did  not 
take  place  until  afUr  an  absence  of  eight  ycara,  and 
his  reception  was  in  the  highest  degree  popular  and 
splendid.    After  remaining  in  the  capital  for  nearly 
two  years,  and  effecting  several  popular  reforms,  ho 
waa  once  more  called  away  by  the  necessity  of  check- 
ing the  Marcomanni,  and  was  again  successful,  but 
feu  ill,  at  the  ex^nration  of  two  years,  at  Vindobtina, 
now  VienfUL.   His  illness  arose  from  a  peatilentisl  dis- 
ease which  prevailed  in  the  army  ;  and  it  cut  him  off 
in  the  59th  year  of  hi^  age,  and  I9th  of  his  reign. 
His  death  occasioned  universiil  mourning  throughout 
the  empire.    Without  waiting  for  the  usual  decree  on 
the  occasion,  the  Roman  senate  and  people  voted  him 
a  god  by  acclamation ;  and  his  ims^e  was  long  after- 
ward regarded  with  peculiar  veneration.   Marcus  Au- 
relius, however,  was  no  fnend  to  the  Christians,  -who 
were  persecuted  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign ; 
an  anomaly  in  a  character  so  universally  merciful  and 
clement,  that  may  be  attributed  to  an  excess  of  pa- 
gan devotion  on  nis  part,  and  still  more  to  the  inftu- 
ence  of  the  sophists  by  wh<xn  he  was  surrounded.  In 
all  other  points  of  policy  and  conduct  he  was  one  of 
the  most  excellent  princes  on  record,  both  in  respect 
to  the  salutary  regulations  he  adopted  and  the  temper 
with  which  he  carried  them  into  practice.  Compaxed 
with  Trajan  or  Antoninus  Pius,  ne  possibly  fell  short 
of  the  manly  sense  of  the  one,  and  the  simple  and  un- 
ostentatious virtue  of  the  other ;  philosophy  or  scholar- 
ship on  a  throne  always  more  or  less  assuming  the  ap- 
pearance of  pedantry.   The  emperor  was  also  hixnaelf 
a  writer,  and  his  "Meditations,"  composed  in  the 
Greek  language,  have  descended  to  posterity.  They 
are  a  collection  of  maxims  and  thoughts  in  the  spirit 
of  the  stoic  philosophy,  which,  without  much  connex- 
ion or  skill  in  composition,  breathe  the  purest  •enti- 
ments  of  piety  and  benevolence.    Marcus  Aurelius 
left  one  son,  the  brutal  Commodua,  and  three  daugh- 
ten>  Among  the  weaknesses  of  this  good  empexox. 
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Um  too  great  eoosuIeratioD  for  hia  aon  is  (leemed  one 
of  the  moat  stoiking  ;  for  although  he  waa  unremit- 
ting in  his  endeavours  to  reclaim  him,  they  were  ac- 
cooipMiiad  by  much  erronDous  indulgence,  and  eape- 
cisBy  by  an  early  and  iU-judged  elevation  to  titles  and 
boaoin,  iriudi  anilbrmly  operate  injuriously  upon  a 
baae  and  disaolnte  character.    The  best  edition  of  the 
HeifitatiDiu  of  Antoninus  is  that  of  Gataker,  Cantab., 
ie52,  4to.   (Gorton'a  Biegr.  Diet.,  vol.  1,  p.  88.)  — 
ni.  DMciaoas  Caracalla.    Vid.  Caracalla. — IV.  Two 
works  have  come  down  to  us,  styled  Itituraria  Anto- 
■iai,  which  may  be  cwnpared  to  our  modem  books  of 
raotes.  They  give  mnrely  Uie  distances  between 
iibciCB,  Bnaccompanied  by  any  geographical  remariu. 
Om  gives  the  routes  by  land,  tfie  Mher  those  by  aca. 
Tbey  have  been  mpposed  by  some  to  be  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelins,  while  othera 
aadgn  them  to  a  gaograpliieal  writer  named  Antoni- 
BDs,  wbosa  age  is  unknown.    Both  these  opinions  are 
evideDlly  inewiect.    It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the 
worica  in  qoastkm  were  originally  compiled  in  the  cab- 
inet ef  someone  of  lbs  Roman  emperors,  perhaps  that 
of  Angostus,  and  were  enlarged  by  various  additions 
Bade  daring  sncceaaive  reigns,  aecoiding  as  new 
motes  or  stations  were  estuilished.    Some  critics, 
however,  dissatisfied  with  this  mode  of  solving  the 
qnestion,  have  soogfat  for  an  andent  writer,  occupied  ; 
withponaitsof  an  analogous  nature,  to  wbmn  the  au- 
thm^  sf  those  works  might  be  assigned.  The^ 
find  tm;  nd  diair  snfirages,  consequently,  are  divi- 
ded bctimen  them.   The  Ittstofthese  ia JiilittB  Hono- 
riiis,  a  contemporary  of  Julius  Cesar's,  of  whose  pro- 
dudwna  we  nave  a  few  leaves  remaining,  entitled, 
"fseerpts,  faa  sd  Comografkiam.  pertirunl."  The 
othsr  wAer  is  a  eertsin  .£thieus,  sumamed  Ister,  a 
Chiistisn  of  the  fiwrdi  century,  to  whom  is  attributed 
«  work  called  "  Csnu^BpAid,"  which  still  ensts. 
Uanneit  dedaies  himself  unconditionally  in  favour  of 
.Cthicna.    (Intrad.  ad  TuA.  Peut.,  p.  6,  »eqg.)  Wes- 
selioff  ia  imdecided.    The  best  edition  of  the  Itinera- 
ries IS  that     Wesseling,  Arul.,  1735,  4to.  {SehSll, 
Hut.  Lit.  Rom.,  vd.  3,  p.  858,  seqq.y—V.  Liberalis, 
a  mythological  writer,  sappoeed  to  have  lived  in  the 
age  of  the  Antonines*  and  to  have  been  a  ftoedman  of 
one  of  them.   Hs  has  left  ns  a  woA  entitled  Hera- 
fopfuaeop  "Lwayay^,  **  A  Collection  of  Metamor- 
^uees,"  in  fbrty-ODe  chapters  ;  a  producUon  of  con- 
ndciaUe  interest,  from  the  fragments  of  ancient  poets 
cootaiaed  in  it.    An  idea  of  toe  nature  of  the  woric 
may  pcAaoa  be  formed  from  the  following  titles  of 
some  of  ttu  dispters:  Clsnrfts,  Oe  lluUagridea, 
CrtgaUux,  Lamia,  the  Ematkidcw,  and  many  Others 
drawn  fiom  the  Hetenatmaia  of  Nicander ;  Hierax, 
Mf^ifptta,  Aaiiau,  Aeifon,  Ac.,  from  the  Onaikogo- 
M»a  of  BceoB ;  Ctiw  from  Simmias  ;  Battut  from  the 
Ektea  of  Hesiod ;  Metiocha  and  Menxpva  from  Corin- 
na,  dec.   There  exists  but  a  sin^  MS.  of  Antoninus 
Uhecefis^  whidi,  after  vwious  migrations,  baa  returned 
to  the  ^lary  of  Hndelberg.    It  has  been  decried  by 
Bast,  in  lus  Critical  Epistle.   The  beat  edition  tiSHm 
writer  is  that  of  Verheyk,  hugd.  Bat.,  1774,  8vo.  It 
does  not,  however,  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  scholar ; 
and  «Mne  future  editor,      ascending  to  the  sources 
whence  Antonuis  drew  bis  materials,  and  taking  for 
Mm  model  the  labour  bestowed  b^  Heyne  and  Clavier 
m  Ap<rtlodocns,  may  have  it  in  bis  power  to  supply  us 
with  an  editip  OftimM.   (SchoU,  Hut.  Lit.  (St.,  vd.  6. 

Airroiaitopous.  a  city  of  Meaopotamia,  placed  by 
DWnviUe  on  the  northern  confines  ofthe  country,  but 
more  correctly,  by  Mannert,  in  the  vicinity,  and  to  the 
northeast,  of  Charre  and  Edossa.  [^Manrtcrt,  Geogr., 
voL  Si,  p.  304.)   It  is  supposed  to  have  been  fbuiued 

Scvenia  or  Caacalla,  and  named  after  the  emperor 
AntiMimw.  U  was  snboequenlly  called  Constuitis, 
fkm  CmslaHtine,  who  enluged  and  stiengtiiened  it. 


Mannert  supposes  it  to  be  the  same  with  the  ruined 
city  of  Uran  Sehar,  mentioned  by  Niebuhr  (vol.  2,  p. 
390). 

ANTomus,  I.  M.  Antonius  Gnipho,  a  native  of  Gaol, 
instructed  in  Greek  literature  at  Alexandrea,  where  he 
was  educated,  and  in  Latin  literature  at  Rome.  He 
first  gave  instruction  in  grammar  at  this  latter  city, 
in  the  paternal  mansion  of  Julius  Cssar,  who  waa 
then  very  youn^.  Afterward  he  opened  a  school  at 
bis  own  residence,  where  he  also  professed  rhetoric. 
Cicero  attended  his  lectures  when  pmtor.  Gnipho 
left  a  work  on  the  Latin  tongue,  in  two  volumes.  Ac- 
cording to  Suetonius  (de  R&ttr.  Chxmm.,  7),  be  never 
stipul^ed  with  his  pupils  for  any  fixed  compensation, 
and  hence  obtained  the  more  from  th«r  liberality. 
The  same  writer  informs  us  that  he  did  not  live  be- 
yond lus  &Oth  year. — II.  Marcus  Antonius,  a  Roman 
orator,  and  the  most  truly  illustrious  of  the  Antonian 
family,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury of  Rome.  After  rising  successivelv  through  the 
vanous  oflSces  of  the  cmmnonwealth,  he  was  made 
consul  in  the  year  ofthe  taty  656,  and  then  governor 
ofCilicia,  in  quality  of  proconsul,  where  he  performed 
so  many  valorous  exploits  that  a  public  triumph  was 
decreed  to  him.  In  order  to  improve  his  talent  for 
eloquence,  he  became  a  scholar  to  the  most  able  men 
in  Rhodes  and  Athens.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
orators  among  the  Romans ;  and,  aceording  to  Cicero, 
who  in  the  early  ^rt  of  his  life  was  a  contemporary, 
it  vras  owing  to  him  that  Rome  became  a  rival  in  elo- 
quence to  Greece.  The  same  great  authority  has 
given  us  the  character  of  hia  oratory,  from  which  it 
appears  that  earnestness,  acuteness,  copiousness,  and 
variety  formed  his  distinguishing  qualUies  ;  and  that 
he  excelled  as  much  in  aotion  as  in  language.  By 
his  worth  and  abilities  he  had  Tendered  biiMeu  dear  to 
the  most  illustrious  characters  of  Rome,  when  he  foil 
a  sacrifice  in  tiie  midst  of  the  bloody  confusion  excited 
by  Marins  and  Cinna.  Taking  refuge  at  the  house  of 
a  friend  from  their  relentless  proscnption,  he  waa  ac- 
cidentally discovered  and  betrayed  to  Marine,  who  im- 
mediately sent  an  officer,  with  a  band  of  scddiers,  to 
bring  him  tiie  orator's  head.  It  was  broucht  accord- 
ingly ;  and  that  sanguinary  leader,  after  mwng  it  the 
8iuye<^  of  his  brutu  ridicule,*  ordered  it  to  be  stuck 
upon  a  pole  before  the  rostra,  and,  on  the  whole,  treat- 
ed it  as  Marc  Antonv,  the  worthless  grandson  of  An- 
tonius, treated  the  nead  of  Cicero.  This  event  oc- 
curred B.C.  87.  He  left  two  sons,  Marcus,  sumamed 
Creticus,  and  Csius,  both  of  whom  discredited  their 
Minttage.  {Cie.,  de  Orat.,  1,  24.— Jit.  tUd.,  3, 1.— 
Gorton' t  Buvr.  Diet.,  vol  1,  p.  90.  —  Ernati,  Clav. 
Cie.  Index  Hitt.,  a.  *.) — ^III.  Marcus,  sumamed  Cret- 
icus, elder  son  of  the  orator.  He  was  guilty,  while 
protor,  of  great  extortion  in  Sicily  and  other  quarters, 
having  received  the  same  commission  which  Pompey 
afterward  obtained,  for  impoiting  com  and  extcrnuna- 
ting  the  pirates.  He  aftennud  mvaded  Crete,  without 
any  declaration  of  war,  but  was  deservedly  and  shame- 
fully defeated,  whence  he  obtained,  in  derision,  the 
surname  of  Creticns. — IV.  Caius,  brother  of  tiie  pre- 
ceding, and  son  of  the  orator.  He  bore  arms  under 
S^Ila,  in  the  war  against  Mithradates,  and  raised  such 
disturbances  in  Greece,  that  for  this  and  other  mal- 
practices he  was  afterward  expelled  from  the  senate 
by  the  censors.  Obtaining,  however,  the  consulship 
with  Cicero,  st  a  subsequent  period,  through  the  aid 
of  Crassus  and  Cesar,  he  was  appMnted  to  bead  the 
forces  sent  against  Catiline.  A  pretended  attack  of 
the  gout,  however,  caused  him  to  confide  the  anny  of 
the  republic,  on  the  day  of  battle,  to  his  lieutenant 
Petreius.  He  waa  afraid,  it  seems,  of  meeting  Cati- 
line, with  whom  be  bad  at  first  been  concemea  in  the 
cons|)iracy,  lest  the  latter  might  taunt  him  with  un- 
pleasing  reminiscences.  He  received,  as  proconsul, 
the  inonnee  of  Haeedcmia,  by  yielding  which  unto 
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him,  Cicero  had  induced  him  to  prove  faithfiil  to  the 
Btatc  ;  tMit  he  governed  it  with  such  extortion  and  vio- 
len«e,  that  be  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sent  into  ban- 
ishment. —  V.  Mucus,  eon  of  Antrniios  Cretiens, 
grandson  of  the  orator,  and  well  known  by  the  histori' 
eal  title  of  the  TViuminr.  Lonng  his  lather  when 
youn^,  he  led  a  very  dissipated  ai^  extravagant  life, 
and  wasted  his  whole  patnmony  be&re  he  had  assn- 
med  the  manly  gown.  He  aftervrard  went  abroad  to 
leam  the  art  of  war  under  Gabinius,  who  gave  him  the 
command  of  his  cavalry  in  Syria,  where  he  s^alized 
his  courage  and  alnKty  in  the  restoratim  of  ndamy, 
Ung  of  Egypt.  He  also  ^stinguisbed  himself  on  oth- 
er occasionB,  and  obtained  high  reputation  as  a  com- 
mander. From  E^ypt  he  proceeded  to  Gaul,  where 
he  remained  some  tmie  with  Cesar,  and  the  latter  hav- 
ing furnished  him  with  money  and  credit,  he  returned 
upon  this  to  Rome,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  first 
the  qnaatorsUp,  and  afterwaid  the  crfBee  of  tnbane. 
In  this  latter  w5et  be  wu  very  active  for  Cstar,  bat 
finding  tiie  senate  exasperated  n^nst  this  commander, 
he  pretended  to  be  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and 
fled  in  disguise  to  Cesar's  camp.  Cesar,  upon  this, 
marched  immediately  into  Italy,  the  flight  of  the  trib- 
unes giving  him  a  plausible  pretext  for  commencine 
opeiationfl.  Cesar,  liaving  made  himself  master  of 
Rome,  gave  Antony  the  government  of  Italy.  Dniing 
the  civil  contest,  the  latter  proved  himself  on  several 
occasions  8  most  valuable  auxiliary,  and,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalia,  was  appointed  by  Geaar  his  master  of 
the  horse.  After  the  death  of  Cesar  Antony  deliv- 
ered a  ve^  powerful  address  over  hib  corpse  in  the 
forum,  and  inflamed  to  mich  a  degree  the  soldiers  and 
populace,  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  compelled  to 
depart  from  the  city.  Antony  now  soon  became  pow- 
erfnl,  and  began  to  tread  in  Cesar's  footsteps,  and 
govern  with  aDsolute  sway.  The  arrival  of  Octavius 
at  Rome  thwarted,  horfever,  his  ambitious  views. 
The  latter  soon  raised  a  formidable  partir  in  the  sen- 
ate, and  was  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  Cicero 
to  his  cause.  Violent  quarrels  then  ensued  between 
Octavius  and  Antony.  Endeavours  were  made  to  rec- 
oncile Uiem,  but  in  vafai.  Antony,  in  order  to  bsve 
a  pretence  of  sending  for  the  legions  from  MacedontB, 
prevailed  Ofi  the  people  to  grant  him  the  government 
of  Cisalpine  Qaui,  wnich  the  senate  had  hefore  con- 
ferred on  Decimus  Brutus,  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  Cesar.  Matters  soon  came  to  an  open  rup- 
ture. Octavius  ofRned  hit  aid  to  the  senate,  who  ac- 
cepted it,  and  passed  a  decree,  approving  of  his  con- 
duct and  that  of  Brutus,  who,  at  the  head  of  three  le- 
gions, was  preparing  to  oppose  Antony,  then  on  his 
march  to  seize  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Brutus,  not  being 
■trons  enough  to  keep  the  field  agunst  Antony,  shut 
himself  up  m  Mutina,  where  his  opponent  besieged 
him.  The  senate  declared  Antony  an  enemy  to  bis 
country.  The  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  took  the 
field  agailut  Um  along  with  Octavius,  and  advanced 
toMntma  in  order  to  raise  the  aege.  In  the  first  en- 
gagement, Antony  had  the  advantage,  and  Pansa  was 
mortally  wounded,  but  he  was  defeated  the  same  day 
by  Hirtius  as  he  was  returning  to  bis  camp.  In  a 
subsequent  engagement,  Antony  was  again  vanquish- 
ed, lus  lines  were  forced,  and  Oetavias  liad  an  oppor^ 
taai^  of  ffiatiiMtiahing  himself  Hirtius  being  slun  in 
the  action,  bmI  toe  wfawe  command  devdving  upon  the 
fimner.  Antony,  after  this  check,  abandoned  the  siege 
of  Mutina,  and  crossed  the  AVpa,  in  hopies  of  receiving 
succours  from  his  friends.  This  was  all  that  Octavius 
wanted  ;  his  intent  was  to  humble  Antony,  not  to  de- 
stroy him,  fiireseeing  plainljr  that  the  republican  party 
would  be  uiqiMumost,  and  b»  own  niin  must  soon  en- 
sue. A  reconciliation  was  soon  effected  between  him 
and  Antony,  who  had  already  guned  an  accession  of 
■trengtb  by  the  junction  of  Lepidus.  These  three 
leaders  had  an  interview  near  Bononia,  in  a  amall 
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island  of  the  river  Rhenns,  where  they  came  to  an 
agreement  to  divide  aU  the  provinces  of  the  onpire, 
and  the  stunone  antfaiHihr,  vmaiag  themwlveB  for  five 
years,  under  the  name  of  tiiomvm,  and  as  refbrmen 
of  the  republic  with  consular  power.  Thus  waa  form- 
ed the  second  triumvirate.  The  most  horrid  part  of 
the  transaction  was  the  cold-blooded  proscription  of 
many  of  their  iriends  and  relatives,  ana  Cicero's  head 
was  given  in  exchange  by  Octavius  for  Antony's  un- 
cle and  for  the  uncle  of  Lepidus.  Octavius  and  Anto- 
ny then  passed  into  Macedonia,  and  defeated  Brutus 
and  Casnus  at  Philippi.  After  this,  the  latter  passed 
over  to  the  eastern  provinces,  where  be  lived  far  a 
time  in  great  dissipation  and  luzaiy  with  the  lamous 
Cleopatra,  at  Alexandiea.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
wife  Fulvia,  be  became  reconciled  to  Octavius,  against 
whom  Fulvia  had  raised  an  army  in  Italy,  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  is  supposed,  of  drawing  her  husband  away 
nam  (^eiqfwtn,  and  inducing  him  to  come  to  the  lat- 
ter covntiy.  Octavius  gave  Antony  his  sister  Oct*- 
via  in  marriage,  and  a  new  division  was  made  of  the 
emi>ire.  Octavius  had  Dahnatia,  Italy,  the  two  Gauls, 
Spain,  and  Sardinia ;  Antony  all  the  provinces  east  of 
Codropolis  in  Illyricum,  as  &r  as  the  Euphrates; 
while  Lepidus  received  Aftioa.  On  returning  to  the 
east,  Antomr  became  once  more  enslaved  by  the 
dianns  of  CleopBtia.  An  untoccesafal  expMUion 
against  the  Paithians  ensoed,  and  at  last  the  repudia- 
tion of  Octavia  involved  him  in  a  new  war  with  Octa- 
vius. The  battle  of  Actium  put  an  end  to  this  con- 
test and  to  all  the  hopes  of  Antony.  It  was  fought  at 
sea,  oontrary  to  the  advice  of  Antony's  best  officers, 
and  chiefly  through  the  persuasion  of  Cleopatra,  who 
was  proud  of  her  naval  mree.  She  abandoned  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  fight  with  her  fifty  galleys,  and  took  to 
flight.  This  drew  Antony  from  the  baUle  and  mined 
bis  cause.  Besieged,  after  this,  in  Alexandrea,  hj  the 
conqueror,  abandoned,by  all  his  followers,  and  betray- 
ed, ai  he  tiiought,  even  by  Cleopatra  herself  he  fell  by 
his  own  band,  in  the  fi6th  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  30. 
The  peculiar  events  connoted  vrith  the  uie  of  Marc 
Antony  have  {pvra  him  a  celebnty  whidi  one  would 
never  nave  expected  from  hie  clwmcter.  Gifted  with 
smne  brilliant  qualities,  he  possessed  ncitber  si^cient 
geniui  nor  euffiinent  strength  of  soul  to  entitle  hixn  to 
be  ranked  among  great  men.  Neither  can  he  be  rank- 
ed among  men  of  worth,  since  he  was  always  without 
principle,  immoderately  attached  to  pleasure,  ud  often 
cruel.  And  yet  few  men  had  more  devoted  friends 
and  partisans,  for  many  of  bia  actions  amuMnced  a 
generosity  of  disposition  for  preforohle  to  the  cautious 
prudence  and  cold  policy  of  hu  rival  Octavius.  (Plui., 
Vit.  Ant.)  —  VI.  lulus,  a  son  of  Marc  Antony  and 
Fulvia.  He  stood  high  in  the  fovour  of  Augaotus, 
and  received  from  him  his  sister^s  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. After  having  filled,  however,  some  of  the  most 
important  offices  in  Uie  state,  he  engaged  in  an  intrigue 
with  JuKa,  the  dauriiter  of  the  emperor,  and  wa«  put 
to  death  order  or  the  latter.  According  to  Velleius 
Paterculua  (S,  100),  he  foil  bv  his  own  hand.  It 
would  appear  that  he  had  formed  a  plot,  along  with  the 
notorious  female  just  mentioned,  against  the  life  of 
Augustus.  (Compare  lApa.,  ad  Tacit.,  Aim.,  1,  lO.) 
Acron  informs  us,  in  his  scholia  to  Horace  {Oi^  4,  S, 
33),  that  Antonins  had  distrngnished  himself  by  an  tme 
poem,  in  twelve  books,  entitled  Dtomeiha.  —  VII. 
Caius,  a  brother  of  Mare  Antoirr.  Having  foUen  into 
the  hands  of  Brutos,  his  life  was  sparra  until  that 
commander  heard  of  Cicero's  end,  when  he  waa  put  to 
death  on  the  prindple  of  retaliation.  (Ctmsult  Erneatit 
Ctav.  CiC.,  *.  V.)  —  Lucius,  another  brother  of  Mare 
Antony,  who  was  consul  A.U.C.  713.  Having  quar- 
relled with  Oetavias  daring  lus  continuance  in  thw  of- 
fice, he  vras  beueged  in  Pnuria,  and  compelled  to  sur- 
render. The  conqueror  spared  his  life,  and  he  passed 
the  reit  of  his  days  in  (Asonrity.   {VeU.  PMterc.t  % 
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74.)  —IX.  Felix,  &  freed  m&n  of  the  Emperor  Claodhu, 
upoinUd  ^orernor  of  Jadsa.  {Vid.  Felix.) — X. 
Hon,  a  celebrmted  phjncian  in  tbe  time  of  Augiutus. 
(KhL  Mbhi.)  —  XT.  Primus,  a  Roman  commander 
■kun  «dbit>  wen  mr  inftoaiitial  in  gaining  the 
cmni  6r  Vsapuian.  He  «u  deo  an  able  pnblie 
i^eaker,  and  had  a  tani  likewiae  for  poetic  compom- 
tun,  haTtng  written  nomMwis  epigrame.  He  wa«  a 
fiMud  of  the  poet  Martial.  (Toe.,  Am.,  14, 40.— i^., 
HitClU  86.) 

AneBiins,  a  pahiter,  who  floariihed  according  to 
FliBf  (S5,  10),  about  Olyn^iad  110.  iSUlig,  Diet. 
Alt.,  a.  V.) 

A]i8bi8,  an  Egyptian  doty,  the  oApiing  of  Osirie, 
and  of  Nephthva  the  aiater  and  apouse  of  Trobon.  He 
inhnited  all  the  wiadcMn  and  goodness  of  nis  father, 
but  poweanttd  the  nature  of  the  dog,  and  had  also  the 
head  of  that  animal.  He  aceen^ianied  Iiis  in  her 
seai^afim-dieKmatBKrf'Oriria.  JaUniiki  (FaxM. 
Smt.,  p.  19)  dnrirea  As  name  flpom  the  Ctmtic 
Nm,  "  gohL"  In  this  he  is  opposed  by  Champollion 
{FreoMt  p.  101,  *eq^.),  who  demM  ^so  the  profnie^ 
of  confainidii]^  AnuUs  with  Hermes.  Plntaicb  says 
(de  b.  et  Ot.,  p.  366  et  S80),  that  some  of  the 
£gyptiaB  writers  anderstood  by  Annbis  the  horixontal 
drde  lAkli  dmdea  the  inrinUe  frmn  the  visUile  part 
sftheworU.  Other  writan  tell  as  that  Aonbis  pre- 
riisd  ■&  Ob  two  iihlirial  f**'^  °°g< 
(OT,  rather,  two  jaekib),  hving  images  of  this  gM, 
wm  sappoaed  to  gnaid  tbe  tropics  ahmg  wfaidi  the 
smi  rises  towards  the  north  or  descends  towards  the 
sootb  If  tfau  be  correct,  we  most  suppose  two  dei- 
ties,  an  Amiu,  properly  bo  called,  the  guardian  of  the 
iamtst  baBusphere  nd  of  the  darker  portion  of  the  year, 
and  aa  MEnMnM^  die  goanUan  of  the  huninous  por- 
tkmandofthenperbeonspliere.  OntheiHiolesab- 
however,  and  particularly  on  his  non- 
idecrtity  with  Thoth  and  Sirins,  consult  the  learned 
anaotatjoBs  of  GMigmaiU  to  Creuxer's  Symhotik  (vol. 
2,  pt  »,  PL  861,  «?f .). 

AHxm,  the  Vobeian  name  of  Terraeuta.  -(Vid. 
Tsmdna.)  La  Ceida  and  othan  contend  fcr  the 
fhmak  derimlioa  ot  tiie  name,  whidi  makes  Jn- 
piter  &Stpefj  or  "  the  beardless,"  to  have  been  wor< 
iUmmI  here ;  and  tbey  maintain  that,  in  cimibrmify 
with  thia,  the  name  of  tba  place  should  be  written 
Astr,  aa  it  ia  firand  on  some  old  coins.  Heyne,  how- 
cm,  sopposes  the  letter  n  to  have  been  snnetimes 
santted,  in  conaequence  of  Us  ali^  sound,  (/feme, 
cd  Vtrg^Sm.,  9,  709,  tn  For.  Lm.) 

AjrvTA,  a  poetess  of  Tegaa,  who  flourished  about 
300  B.C.  She  exercised  thia  calling  of  Xpf/aaoTrotof, 
"Maker  of  ofscles,"  that  is  to  say,  she  vecsifted  the 
araeles  of  ilSegulapniB  at  Eindannu.  We  have  only 
a  few  zanatns  of  bar  prodDctione,  namely,  twen^  epi- 

mA  Ut.  Gr..vol.  S.  p.  70.) 

AiifTss,  as  Athenian  demagogae,  who,  m  conjunc- 
tioa  wiA  MeHtuB  and  Lyoon,  preferred  the  charges 
against  Socrates  which  occasioned  that  idiiloBopher's 
candemnarioB  and  death.  After  the  sentenoe  had 
been  inffieted  on  Socratee,  the  fickle  populace  repent- 
ed of  what  had  been  done ;  Metitus  was  condemned 
to  daath,  and  Anytos,  to  escape  a  similar  fate,  went 
■to  aoileL   (£tiim,  V.  H.,  8,  18.) 

AoK,  s  son  of  Nanlane,  who  firat  oolleeted  together 
flrt»  cidea.  as  is  aaid,  the  seattered  inhalutants  of  Eu- 
bu  and  Bcaotia.  Hence  Uie  name  Aoniana  given  to 
theeaifierinhabitBiitaofBfBotia.   (  Kui.  Aones.) 

Aoirea,  the  earlier  inhalntants  of  Boeotia.  They, 
jDuily  with  the  I^aidss,  succeeded  the  Ectenea.  On 
tbe  anival  of  Oiiliiiiia.  the  Hyantea  took  up  arms  to 
sippuss  him,  bat  mn  miled,  and  left  the  country  on 
mt  sBsaing  nigfat.  The  Aoiies,  howover,  submilted, 
wmi  ware  iococporated  with  the  Pfacenicians.  The 
liases  were  called  Amue,  from  Mount  Helicon  in  Beer 
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otia.  (PatuoM.,  9,  6.— Ovid,  Met^  9,  7,  10,  IS.-* 
Virg.,G.,Z,  11.) 

AoKiiC,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Muses,  from 
Mount  Helicon  in  Boeotia,  the  earli^  name  of  this 
ooontry  having  been  Aonia. 

AoaMOB,  or  Aobkis,  a  lof^  nek  in  India,  taken 
by  Alexander.  It  was  rituate  on  the  Suastus,  or  Su- 
vat.  The  Macedonians  gave  it  the  name  of  Aomos 
(uopvos)  on  account  of  its  great  height ;  the  appella- 
titm  implying  that  it  was  so  high  that  no  bird  could 
fly  ovarii  (opris.  et  opvtf.  —  Cart.,  8,  11. — ^rrioa, 
4,  98.—PhU.,  Vit.  Alex.}—il.  Another  in  Bac^ana, 
east  of  Zariaapa  Bactria.  Itia  now  Tdduut,  aUuate 
on  a  hi|^  nKMmtain  called  Narh-KtA,  or  the  mountain 
ofnhrer. 

AoDs,  or  AsAs,  a  river  of  Iltyria,  now  Ymouata, 
which  flowed  close  to  ApoUonia.  It  was  said  by  the 
ancients  to  rise  in  that  part  of  the  chain  of  Pindus  to 
which  the  name  ctf  Mount  Lacmon  was  given,  (tfe- 
rai.,  9,  94.  — StraA.,  316.)  According  to  Polybius 
and  livy,  it  was  navigable  &om  its  mouth  to  ApoUo- 
nia.  {Ptdyh.,  6,  109.— Ztft.,  U,  40.) 

ApIha,  I.  wiib  of  Seleucua  Nieator,  and  mother  of 
Antiochua  Soter.  {Strab.,  S78.)  —  II.  Sister  of  An- 
tiochus  Xheoe,  married  to  Magas.  After  her  hus- 
band's death,  she  prevailed  upon  Anlaochns  to  make 
war  agamst  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  —  III.  Wife  of 
PnisiaB,  king  of  Bitfaynia,  and  mother  of  Nicomedes, 
{Strab.,  663.) 

ApahSa,  I.  a  city  of  Phry^a,  built  by  Antiochua 
Soter  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  CibotuB,  and  called, 
after  his  mother,  Apama.  The  name  of  the  earlier 
place,  CibotuB,  is  tho^ht  to  have  been  derived  from 
lufiLfToc,  an  ark  or  cofier,  because  it  was  the  mart  or 
common  treasury  of  thoae^^i^o  traded  Crom  Italy  and 
Greeoe  to  Ana  Muuv.  Thia  name  was  afterward 
added,  for  a  similar  reason,  to  Apamea.  It  was  situ- 
ate above  the  junction  of  ttw  Orgas  and  Meander,  and, 
according  to  Manneit,  is  now  called  Aphiom  Kara- 
Hisar,  or  the  black  castle  of  opium,  which  drug  ia  eol- 
lected  in  its  environs.  (Jlfonnert,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  ISO, 
as^.)  The  mofe  ewiect  opinitm,  however,  woold 
seem  to  be  in  ftvonr  of  Dniglan  or  Deeiure.  {Po- 
eoeke,  7Va».,  vid.  3,  p.  S,  c.  16.— .dntwIeU,  ViMtt,  dw., 
p.  107,  se^. —  Cnuner'a  Ana  Jfinor,  vol.  8,  p.  61, 
Beqq.y—l\.  Another  in  Bithyma,  near  the  coast  of  the 
Sinus  Cianus.  It  waa  originaily  called  Myrlea,  and 
flourished  under  this  name,  as  an  independent  city,  for 
saveml  yean,  until  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  W  Phil- 
ip, fadier  of  Perses,  who  coded  the  tanitMy  to  nauaa, 
sovereign  of  Bithynia,lua  ally,  nia  prince  rebuflttha 
town,  and  called  it  Apamea,  after  bis  queen.  {Strab., 
663.)  The  ruins  of  Apamea  are  near  the  site  now 
called  Modania,  about  six  hoars  north  of  Brmttaa.. 
{Whaela;  vol  1,  p.  209.  —  FoeocAre,  vol.  S,  b.  2,  c 
as.  y—  III.  Another  in  Syria,  at  tlw  oonfluenea  of 
the  Orontes  and  Maisyas,  whidi  form  here  a  small 
l^e.  It  wsB  founded  by  Seleucns  Nieator,  and  called 
after  his  wife.  It  ia  now  FcmieA.  Seleucns  is  said 
to  have  kept  in  the  adjaoent  pastures  600  war-ele- 
phanU.  {Meamtrt,  vol.  6,pt.  1,  p.  463.)— IV.  Another 
m  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Tigris,  m  a  district  which  lay 
between  the  canal  and  the  river,  whence  the  epithet 
Messeoe  applied  to  this  city,  because  it  waa  in  the 
mtdtt  of  Uiat  sm^  terrUory  which  is  ttow  called  i>^g«I. 
{Mamnert,  vd.  6,  pt  2,  p.  871.)— V.  Another  on  the 
ccmfines  of  Mecha  and  Psrthia,  not  far  from  Ragte .  It 
waa  sumamed  RaidMae.  {Mamiert,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p. 
179.)— ■  VI.  Another  at  the  oonfluence  itf  the  Tigris 
and  Enpbntea,  now  JToma.  {Mvaurt,  vtri.  6,  )it.  9, 
p.  861.) 

AfitubIa,  a  festival  at  Atheits,  which  received  its 
name,  accaardmgtothe  common,  hut  ttnonsonsaocouiit, 
from  dTur?,  deeeif,  because  it  was  instituted  (say  tbe 
etrmologista  who  favour  this  derivation)  in  memory 
of  a  stoMgem     whudi  Xantbos,  king  of  Baotia,  was 
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■  kiQed  bf  Melanthiu,  Ung  of  Atbent,  npon  th«  Iblknr- 
ing  occasion :  when  a  wu  axoBe  between  the  Boaotians 
and  Athenian!  about  a  piece  of  BTOund  which  diritled 
their  territories,  Xanthus  matie  a  proposal  to  the 
Athenian  king  to  decide  the  point  by  lingte  combat. 
Thymoetes,  who  was  then  on  the  throne  ofAthena,  re- 
fused, and  his  auccessor  Melanthus  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. When  they  began  the  engagement,  Melanthus 
exclaimed  that  his  antagonist  baa  some  person  behind 

.  hhn  to  support  him ;  upcni  which  Xanthus  kwked  be- 
bind,  and  was  killed  by  Melanthus.  From  this  suc- 
cess, Jupiter  wail  called  dnar^ap,  daener ;  and 
Bacchua,  who  was  supposed  to  be  behind  Xanthus, 
was  called  tieT-avatyl^,  clothed  in  the  skin  of  a  black 
goal. — Tbus  much  for  the  commonly  received  deri- 
vation of  the  term  'ATraroi^a.  It  is  evident,  bow- 
•ver,  that  the  word  is  compounded  (^oitber  iror^p  or 
intTpa,  which  expresuon  varies,  in  ha  wnificatioD,  be- 
tween yivot  and  ^parpta,  and  whh  the  lonians  coinci- 
ded rauier  with  the  latter  word.  Whether  it  was 
formed  immediately  from  irai^p  or  irdrpa,  is  difficult 
to  determine  on  etytnological  grounds,  on  account  of 
the  antiquity  of  tlw  word ;  reasoning,  however,  iVom 
the  aaai^ff  of  fpoTM  or  ^pttrup,  ^paropia  md  ^)ut- 
pa,  the  most  natural  tranntion  appears  to  be  irar^p 

■  (in  compontion  irarup),  varoptoc  (whence  irArovput^, 
wpaToOpia),  'jruTpa  s  and,  aceordbigly,  the  'ATrarotl^ta 
means  a  festival  of  the  paternal  unions,  of  the  iraropiai, 
of  the  irdrpai.  {Mvller,  Donaru,  vol.  1,  p.  Ofi.)  — 
The  Apatuiia  was  peculiar  to  the  great  Ionic  race. 
The  festival  lasted  three  days ;  the  fint  day  was  called 
iopKtia,  because  mpperi  (dopKoi)  were  prepared  for 
bU  those  who  belobmd  to  the  same  Phratria.  The 
second  day  was  edwd  dvdp^aii  (dirb  rod  uvw  ^eiv), 
because  sacrifices  were  on^red  to  Jupiter  and  Mmerva, 
and  the  head  of  the  victim  was  generally  turned  up 
towards  the  heavens.  The  third  was  cdled  Kov- 
peuTic,  from  Kovpoc,  a  youtk,  because  on  that  day  it 
was  usual  to  enrol  the  names  of  youn^  persons  of  both 
sexes  on  the  renstera  of  their  reipecbve  {diratria ;  the 
enrolment  of  ^ftonot^Toi  proceeded  no  farther  than 
that  of  assignment  to  a  tnoe  and  borough,  and,  con- 
sequently, precluded  them  from  holding  certun  offices 
ho^  in  the  state  and  priesUiood.  (Consult  Wack- 
amiUh,  Gr.  Ant.,  vol.  1,  ^  44.) — The  loiuane  in  Ana 
had  also  their  Apaturia,  from  which,  however,  Colo- 
riwn  and  Ephema  were  azduded ;  but  exclusions  of 
uus  nature  rested  no  more  on  strictly  political  grounds, 
than  did  the  ri^t  to  partake  in  them,  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  festivals  in  general.  A  religious  stigma  was, 
for  the  most  part,  Uie  ground  of  exclusion.  (Wack- 
muth,  vol.  I,  4  22.  —  Compare  Herodahu,  1,  147. — 
The  authorities  in  fiivour  of  the  erroneous  etymdogy 
frtHD  dR-uTQ  mqr  be  fiiond  by  consulting  AsMsr*  Ini. 
ad  Tknapkratt.  Charact.,  m.  v.  'Ananvpia. — Lar- 
chtr,  ad  Herod.,  Vit.  Horn.,  c.  89.  —  Sekd.,  Plat,  ad 
Tan.,  p.  201,  ed  RuhTiken.  —  Schol.,  Arittid.,  p.  118, 
leqq.,  ed.  Jebb. — Ephori  fragm.,  p.  120,  ed.  Marx.) 

Apella,  a  word  occurring  in  one  of  tiie  satires  of 
Horace  (1,6,  100),  and  about  the  meaning  of  which  a 
great  ^flTerence  of  opiniot  has  existed.  Scaliger  is 
undoubtedly  right  in  considering  it  a  mere  proper  name 
of  some  well-known  and  superstitions  Jew  oi  tbe  day. 
Wieland  adopts  the  same  idea  in  his  German  venion 
of  Horace's  satires  ;  "  Das  glaub*  Apella  der  Jttd,  ich 
nicht !"  Bentley's  enlanation  appears  rather  fiireed. 
It  is  as  follows :  *'  Juaai  habitabaitt  trana  Tiberim,  tt 
nmito  maxtmam  partem  erant  Idtertim,  ut  fatetur  PkUo 
in  legatiotu  ad  Comm.  Apella,  auian  l^rtinorvm 
€»t  wmen  tatu  frttptmt  in  mscriytumiftus  whtslu. 
l^ufot  credat  JudBtis  Apella,  qxuui  to  rfiiMw,  credat  su- 
penUtiosus  aliquia  Judttus  Transtibetinus."  {Ep.  ad 
mtil.,  p.  620,  ed.  Lipt.)  As  regards  the  opinion  of 
those  who  make  Apella  a  contemptuous  allusion  to 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
such  a  mode  of  forming  compouitds  (L  e.,  half  Greek 
IM  9 


and  half  Latin — a  prn.  et  pel&a)  is  at  farianee  wiOi 
every  principle  of  analogy,  and  cannot  for  a  momeDt 
be  admitted. 

Apellbb,  a  painter  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  exalted  hy  the  united  testimony  of  all  antiquity 
to  the  very  highest  rank  in  his  profession,  so  that  ihe 
art  of  painting  was  sometimes  termed  "ors  Apellea," 
as  Martial  (11,  9)  and  Statins  {9^.,  1,  1,  100). 
Ancient  vrriters  differ  as  to  the  country  of  Apellea. 
Pliny  (36,  10)  and  Ovid  (>4.  A.,  3.  401)  mention  lbs 
island  of  Cos ;  Suidaa  contends  for  Colc^lion ;  white 
Strabo  (642)  and  Lucian  {Cahm.  mn  tern,  ered.,  9) 
notice  him  as  an  Ephesian.  The  origin  of  this  last 
opinion,  however,  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  in  the 
remark  of  Suidas,  who  makea  him  to  have  been  an 
Etesian  by  adoptiwi  merdy.  Another  reawrn  for  bis 
being  caUad  by  some  an  I^dierian,  vacs  be  fonnd  in 
tiie  ciscumstance  of  his  tuving  bean  mstmeted  at 
Ephesus.  (ToikcTi,  ap.  BSttig.,  Amaltk.,  S,  133.) 
And  so,  in  modem  times,  Titian  is  sometimes  styled  a 
Venetian,  though  bom  at  Cadore  in  Friuli ;  and  Ra- 
phael a  Roman,  though  his  native  place  was  Urbino. 
There  can  be  no  questitai,  however,  as  to  the  period 
in  whidi  Apelles  sonrished,  becauea  it  is  nniveieally 
admitted  mt  Alexander  the  Great  would  not  suffer 
his  portrait  to.be  taken  b^  any  other  artist.  Apellea 
must  have  been  engaged  in  his  profession,  according 
■to  the  most  exact  calculation,  from  about  Olymp.  107 
to  Olymp.  118.  His  initructers  were  Eptwrus  the 
Ephesian,  Pamphilua  of  Amphip(rii8,  and  Melanthias ; 
and  when  he  becama  the  punl  these  artists,  he  had 
himself  acquired  eome  mstmctitm  by  his  paintings. 
(Plut.,  Vtt.  Arat.,  18.)  Athencus  assigns  him  a 
fourth  instructsr,  name  AieeHlaus  (10,  p.  420).  The 
most  important  passage  respecting  Apelles  occurs  in 
Pliny  (36, 10),  and  this  pasm^  contains  an  enumera* 
tion  of  nearly  all  his  productions.  One  of  the  meet 
celebrated  of  these  was  the  Veiau  Anadyominej  or 
Venns  rising  from  the  waves,  i.  e.,  the  sea-born. 
This  bmous  painting  was  subsequentlyplaeed  hj  An- 
guatns  in  the  temple  of  Julius  Gasar.  Tbe  lower  part 
of  the  picture  becoming  injured  by  time,  no  artist  was 
found  who  would  vantuie  to  retouch  it  When  it 
was  at  last  quite  deatn^ed  by  age,  tbe  Emperor  Nero 
substituted  for  it  another  Venus  from  th*  pendl  of 
Dorotheus.  Tbe  Venus  Anadyomene  was  univer- 
sally xeguded  as  tbe  maataipiece  of  Ajielle*.  {Pn- 
pert..  El.,  8,  7,  11.)  A  description  of  it  is  gnrea  fat 
several  Greek  epigianu  (Antip.  Sidm.,  in  Anikol. 
Planud.,  4,  12,  178,  Ac. — Compare  Ilgen,  Opute.^  1, 
16,  S4).  Apelles  commenced  another  Venus,  repre- 
sented in  a  sleeping  state,  for  the  Coans,  which  he 
meant  shauld  uirpass  bis  previous  efibrt ;  but  he  died 
before  completing  it,  having  painted  merely  the  bead 
and  nock  of  the  figure,  which,  according  to  Cicero, 
were  executed  with  the  utmost  skill  (Cic.,  Ep~  ad 
Fam.,  1,  9. — Plin.,  35,  11.)  Another  ftmoua  paint- 
ing of  ^lifl  artist's  represented  Alexander  hoIdin|f  a 
thunderbolt ;  and  Pliny  says  that  the  fingers  which 
grasped  the  bolt,  as  well  as  the  bolt  itself,  ^tpeared  to 

Soject  from  ^e  canvass.  This  picture  was  {nirchaaed 
r  twenty  talents  of  sold,  about  8211,000,  and  hang 
up  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Epfaenis.  He  painted 
also  a  borse ;  and,  finding  that  nia  rivals  in  the  art, 
who  contested  the  palm  with  him  on  this  occasion, 
were  about  to  prevail  through  nnfoir  means,  be  caused 
his  own  piece  and  those  of  the  rest  to  be  shown  to 
some  horses,  and  these  animals,  fairer  critics  in  this 
case  than  men  had  proved  to  be,  neighed  at  his  paint- 
ing ahme.  The  nUM  of  AseUea,  indeed,  in  Riny,  m 
the  syiumyme  of  nnmyiea  and  uuttiinaUa  «u!til- 
lenea  ;  but  the  enaroeration  of  his  woib  points  out 
tbe  modification  which  we  ought  to  i^ly  to  that  eu- 
periori^.  It  neither  comprises  exclusive  aubli>iity  of 
invention,  the  most  acute  disetiminatitm  of  ebareeter, 
tbe  widest  sphere  of  camptehMnaion,  the  moit  jtidiciou 
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and  best-faalaneed  composition,  nor  the  deepest  p«tho« 
of  expncsion ;  hia  great  prerogative  consisted  more  in 
the  unison  than  in  the  extent  of  his  powers ;  he  knew 
better  what  he  could  do,  what  ought  to  be  done,  at 
what  point  he  could  urin,  and  what  la;  beyond  his 
teach,  than  ao;  other aitist.  Graee  of oonception  and 
leSnenumt  of  taste  were  his  elemcnta,  and  went  hand 
in  hand  with  grace  of  ezecation  and  taste  in  fiidsh ; 
powerfoi  and  seldom  possessed  sii^ly,  iiresiatible  when 
muted :  that  he  built  both  on  the  nrm  basis  of  the  fbr- 
nief  fjsteni,  not  on  its  subrerrion,  his  welt-known 
eoatsM  of  l^es  with  Pro^enes  insficagably  proves. 
{Vtd.  ftotogenes.)   What  those  hnes  were,  drawn 
with  BBSilj  miracoioos  subtlety  in  diflerent  colours, 
vpoa  the  other,  or,  rather,  within  each  other,  it 
woold  be  equally  unavailing  and  useless  to  inquire ; 
but  the  a»vUaries  we  may  deduce  from  the  contest  are 
obviously  these,  that  the  schools  of  Greece  recog- 
nised all  one  elemental  principle ;  that  acutenesB  and 
fidelity  of  eye,  and  obedience  of  hand,  form  piedsion ; 
pnowMi,  proportion;  proportion,  beauty:  that  it  is 
the  "  little  more  or  leM,"  imperceptible  to  vulgar  eyes, 
which  eonatitntea  grace,  and  establishes  the  superiority 
of  one  aitist  over  another ;  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
degtees  of  thingsor  taste  presupposes  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  things  themselves ;  that  colour,  grace, 
aim  laile  an  ornaments,  not  substitutes,  of  form,  ex- 
pccsnon,  and  character,  and,  when  th^  nsnrp  that 
title,  degener^  into  splendid  &nlt8.   Such  were  the 
piine^les  aa  which  Apelles  formed  his  Venus,  or, 
nther,  the  personifiration  of  Female  Grace,  the  won- 
der of  ait,  the  de^nir  of  artists;  whose  outline  baffled 
every  attempt  at  emendation,  while  imitation  shrunk 
boot  the  paii^,the  force,  the  brilliancy.the  evanescent 
gradations  of  her  tint*.   {Ftueli'*  Lecture*,  1,  p.  62, 
seff.)   ^MOe^  mdeed,  used  to  say  of  his  contempo- 
lanea;  lhal  tbey  possessed,  as  artists,  all  the  requisite 
qualities  exe^  one,  namely,  grace,  and  that  this  was 
ma  alone.  On  one  occasion,  when  contemplating  a  nic- 
tate by  Protogene*,  a  work  of  immense  labour,  and  in 
which  exactness  of  d^ail  had  been  carried  to  excess, 
he  nmaifced,  "Piotogenea  equals  or  suipaases  ma  in 
an  things  bat  one.  the  knowmg  when  to  lemove  his 
hand  from  a  painting."   Apelles  was  also,  as  is  snp- 
poeed,  tin  inventor  of  what  artists  call  glazing.  Such, 
at  leuit,  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
otheTB.    {Rtynolds  on  Da  Frunoy,  note  37,  vol.  3.) 
The  ingredients  probably  employed  by  him  for  this 
purpose  are  given  by  Jahn,  in  bis  Mtderei  der  Alten, 
p.  IfiO. — 'The  modesty  of  Apelles,  says  Pliny,  equalled 
his  talents.  He  adinowleaged  die  superiority  of  Me- 
fonthios  in  Ae  art  of  grouping,  and  that  of  TUclepio- 
donia  in  adjusting  on  canvass  the  relative  distances  of 
Ejects.    Apdles  never  allowed  a  day  to  pass,  how- 
ever much  ne  might  be  occupied  by  other  matters, 
without  drawing  one  line  at  least  in  Ae  exercise  of  his 
art;  and  fiom  tlus  etnmmstanee  arose  the  proverb, 
"iw/la  rftcs  sne  Itwa,"  or,  as  U  is  somethiMa  .given, 
"^mmUam  haUt  Hneam  Aun,"  in  Greek,  T^aepm  obit- 
^m^-Matt/Btv^yeym.   He  was  accnstraiaa  also,  when 
he  bad  ooa^leted  ai^  one  of  his  ^eces,  to  expose  it  to 
Ae  view  of  passengers,  and  to  hide  himself  behind  it 
in  order  to  near  tlw  remarks  of  the  spectators.  On 
ana  of  these  oceanons,  a  shoemaker  censured  the 
pMiiler  fiir  hanng  pven  one  of  the  dippers  of  a 
vre  a  leas  nmnbw  of  ties,  by  one,  thui  it  ought  to 
hanre  had.   Tbt  next  day  the  shoemaker,  emboMened 
by  tfae  sueeess  of  his  previous  criticism,  began  to  find 
fiuUtwitha  le^,whenApelles  indignantly  put  forth  his 
head,  and  desired  him  to  confine  Ida  decisions  to  the 
s^per,  "  w  n/r«  ere^idam  jutUearet. "    Hence  arose 
aiKMher  eonanon  a^ng.  **  ne  eutor  vUra  crepidam." 
(£rat«Ks,  CUL,  p.  IM.)   Apelles  Is  said  to  have 
IKMMaMd  great  tmnitj  of  maimers,  and  to  have  been, 
m  conaeyienee^  a  frvourite  of  Alexander  the  Great; 
and  tbe  nomnb,  on  on*  ooommh,  paid  a  remarkable 


homage  to  the  talents  of  the  artist  Having  desired 
the  latter  to  paint  a  likeness  of  Campaspe,  one  of  his 
concubines,  «id  diAinguished  for  her  beauty,  the  artist 
became  enamoured  of  her,  and,  on  the  monarch's  dis- 
covering tlus,  racMved  her  as  a  present  from  his  hands. 
This  same  C^mipaspe,  according  to  Pliny,  served  as 
the  prototype  for  the  Venus  Anadyomena. — ^11.  An 
engraver  on  precious  atones.  {Bned,  tab.  ST. — 80- 
lig.  Did.  Art.,  ».  v.) 

Apillicok,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  bom  at  Teos, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  one  of  those  to  wh<Hn  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  many  of  the  woAa  of  AristoUe.  The 
Stagirite,  on  his  deathbed,  confided  his  woiks  to  The- 
ophrastUB,  his  favourite  pupil ;  and  Theophrostus,  by 
hiB  will,  left  them  to  Neleus,  who  had  them  conveyed 
to  Scepsis,  in  Troas,  his  native  city.  After  tbo  death 
of  Neleus,  his  heirs,  illiterate  persons,  fearing  lest  they 
might  foil  into  the  bands  of  the  King  of  Pergamus, 
who  was  enriching,  in  evciy  way,  his  ne  wly-established 
library,  concealed  the  writings  of  Aristotle  in  a  cave, 
where  they  remained  for  more  than  130  years,  and 
suffered  greatly  from  worms  and  dampness.  At  <Cba 
end  of  this  period  Apellicon  purchased  them  for  a 
high  price.  His  wish  was  to  arrange  them  in  proper 
order,  and  to  fill  u^  the  lacunn  that  were  now  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  manuscripts,  in  consequence 
of  their  neglected  state.  Being,  however,  but  little 
versed  in  philoaophy,  and  poaaesring  still  len  judg- 
ment, ha  acquitted  himself  ul  in  this  aifficult  task,  and 
published  the  woifcs  of  the  Stae^rite  foil  of  feulta. 
Subsequently,  the  libraiy  of  Apellicon  fell,  among  the 
^wils  of  Athens,  into  the  hands  of  Sylla,  and  was  ear- 
ned to  Rome,  Vbere  the  grammarian  Tyrannion  had 
access  to  them.  Fmn  bwi  copies  were  ol>tained  1^ 
Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  wtiii^  semd  for  the  baaia  of 
his  arrangement  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  —  Ritter 
thinks  that  too  much  has  been  built  upon  this  story. 
On  its  authorify  it  has  even  been  pretended  that  the 
woAs  of  Aristotle  have  reached  us  in  a  more  bn^en 
and  ill-arranged  shape  than  any  other  productions  of 
antiquity.  He  thinks  the  atory  arc^M  out  of  some  lau- 
datory oommuidations  of  the  edition  of  Aristotle  by 
AndnmicDS,  and  that  it  ia  probable,  not  to  say  certain, 
that  there  were  other  editions,  of  the  respective  merits 
of  which  it  was  possible  to  make  a  comparison.  At 
any  rate,  according  to  him,  the  acroamatic  woriis  of 
Anatotle  have  not  reached  us  solely  &om  the  library 
of  Neleus,  and,  consequently,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
have  recourse  merely  to  the  restoration  by  Apellicon, 
either  to  complete  or  retain  the  chasms  resulting  from 
the  deterioration  of  the  manuscripts.  — To  return  to 
Apellicon,  it  b  said  that  his  large  mrtane,  indeed,  sup- 
plied him  abundantly  vritb  the  means  of  gratifying  his 
passion  for  books ;  but  that,  when  they  could  not  be 
obtained  in  this  way,  he  made  no  scruple  of  getting 
possession  of  them  by  what  deserves  in  plainness  the 
name  of  Uieft.  Thus,  he  carried  ofT&ora  the  archives 
of  the  Athenians  the  oruinal  decrees  of  the  people,  and 
was  compelled  to  flee  for  the  act.  Apellicon  is  said 
to  have  written  a  work  in  defence  of  Aristotle.  Prob> 
ably  some  needy  author  wrote  it,  and  Apellicon  pur- 
chased the  paternity  of  the  work.  {RitUr,  Hut.  Anc. 
Phil.,  voL  3,  p.  34,  teqg.} 

ApbkhTnos,  a  great  chain  of  mountains,  branching 
off  from  the  Maritime  Alps,  in  the  nei^bourhood  of 
Gemw,  lunning  diagonally  from  die  Idguiian  Gnlf  to 
the  Adriatic,  in  the  vicinity  of  Aneona;  from  thence 
continuing  nearly  panlld  with  the  latter  gulf,  as  for  as 
the  promontory  of  Garganus,  and  again  inclining  to  the 
Mare  Inferum,  till  it  <mally  terminates  in  the  promon- 
tory of  Leucopetra  near  Rhegium.  (Polyb.,  9,  16.^ 
Strabo,  211. — Cramer'a  Aneieni  Ao^,  vol.  1,  p.  5. — 
Compare  also  the  following  poetic  authorities :  iMean, 
3,396.— Au/a.,  //in.,  2,  27.— Ciaarfwn.,  Paneg.,  8.— 
Id.,  Cone.  Hmt.,SIS6.~Sa.  hoi.,  4,  7*9.~rirg.,  Mn., 
12,  703.)   The*  Apennines  may  be  eqoal^in  length  to 
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870  miles.  They  an  divided  by  modem  geogxaphen 
into  Uueo  parts ;  (he  Northern  Apemuaes  extend  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Urbino  to  the  Adriatic ;  the 
Central  Apennines  tennin&to  near  the  banks  of  the 
Sangro;  the  Southern  Apennines,  situated  at  &a 
equ^  distance  from  the  two  seas,  form  two  branches 
near  Muro ;  the  least  important  separates  the  territory 
iSBarri  from  thaX  of  Otranio;  the  other,  oomposed  of 
hity  mountaiiis,  traverses  both  Calabrias,  and  tertni- 
Dates  near  Aapromonie. — The  e^mologv  of  the  name 
^¥en  to  these  mountains  must  he  traced  to  the  Celtic, 
and  appears  to  combine  two  terms  of  that  language 
Oearly  synonymous,  Alp  or  Ap, "  a  high  mountain,"  and 
Pmn,  "a  aummit."  Some  write  the  name  Apeemmu 
(i.  e.,Alpe»  Pcenins),  as  if  derived  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Hannibal's  having  led  his  army  over  them, 
Poemis  meaning  "  Carthagmian."  This  etymology, 
however,  is  altogether  erroneous ;  nor  is  U  at  all  more 
tenable  when  applied  to  the  Pennine  Alps. 

Aper,  I,  Marcus,  a  Roman  orator,  who  flourished 
during  the  tatter  half  of  the  first  century  of  our  era. 
He  was  a  native  of  Gaul,  but  distinguished  himself  at 
Rome  by  his  eloquence  and  general  alnlity.  Aper  ia 
one'of  the  interloeutora  in  tlw dtalogiM  on  the  eantea 
of  the  decline  of  oratory,  which  lonie  aieribe  to  Tad- 
tofl,  others  to  Quintilian,  and  others  again  to  Aper 
himself.  He  died  A.D.  85.  (SchUte,  ProUgg..  c 
2,  p.  xxi.,  seqq.) — II.  Flavius,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  the  son  of  the  preceding.  He  was  consul 
A.D  130,  under  Hadrian.  (Oberlin.,  ad  DuU.  de 
eatus.  eon.  elog.,  c  &.) — III.  Arrius,  a  pnfect  of  tlM 
Pnstorian  raaida  under  Canis,  and  afterward  under  hia 
Bueceasor  Numerianue.  Aspiring  to  the  purple,  he 
took  advantt^  of  a  violent  umn&r-storm  uiat  arose, 
assassinated  CaTus,who  was  lying  sick  at  the  time,  set 
fire  to  the  rt^al  tent,  and  ascriMd  the  death  of  the 
prince  and  the  conflagration  to  ligltfning.  The  eorpee 
waa  ao  much  Imnit  tSat  no  tiaxiee  of  t»  murder  were 
perceptible.  Ntuierianiis,  son  of  Cams,  and  aon-in- 
law  of  Aper,  having  succeeded  to  the  empire,  etmtin- 
ued  the  latter  in  the  office  of  prefect ;  but  the  only  re- 
torn  that  Aper  made  was  to  poison  the  young  monarch, 
after  he  hod  reigned  about  eight  or  nine  months. 
Suspicion  immediately  fell  upon  Aper,  and  he  was 
skin  by  Dioclesian,  whom  the  army  had  elected  em- 
peroi.  (Aurel.  Vtet.,  c.  38. — Vopiaeu;  Car.,  c.  8. — 
Jd.,  iVunier.,  c.  18,  aes.  — -  Compare  the  leniarts  of 
Cretier,  Hiil.  Emp.  Aim.,  vcd.  6,  p.  140.) 

Apbbi^b,  a  moan  tain  of  Argolis,  near  Nemea,  on 
which,  according  to  Pausanias  (2,  16),  Perseus  first 
sacrificed  to  Jupiter  Apesantius.  It  is  a  remaikable 
mountain,  with  a  flat  summit,  which  can  be  eeen,  as 
we  are  assured  by  modem  travellers,  from  Arsos  and 
Corinth.  (  CkauUer^  voL-  ch.  K.~DedweiU  Ctau. 
Tour,  vol.  S,  p.  SIO.) 

AphIca,  a  town  of  Syria,  between  Heliopolia  and 
Byblus,  where  Venus  was  worshipped.  The  tem[^ 
is  said  to  have  been  a  school  of  wickedness,  and  was 
razed  to  the  ground  by  Constantine  the  Great. 
(Euteb.,  Vu.  Cotut.  Mag.,  3,  SS.) 

Apha A,  a  name  of  Diana,  who  had  a  temple  in 
^sina,  {Pautan.,  S,  30.^ — Consult  Heyne,  Excwm. 
adVirg.,  Cir.,  220. — MvUer,  JSginetica,  p.  163,  nqq.) 

Aphar,  a  city  of  Arabia,  situate  on  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea,  not  far  north  from  the  Promontoriom  Aro- 
matum.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Homeritn,  and  is 
supposed  lo  conespond  to  Al-Fara,  between  Mecca 
and  Medina.  The  ancient  name  is  more  commonly 
fliven  as  Supbar.  (PUn.,  6,  23.  —  Ptol.  —  Attum, 
Peri^.  Mar.  Eiythr.,  p.  lU.  ed.  Biancard.) 

ApuIrbus,  I.  a  king  of  Messenia,  who  married 
Arene,  daughter  of  CEbelui,  1^  whom  he  had  three 
sons.  (Patuati.,  3,  1.>~II.  A  step-son  of  Isocratea, 
who  produced  thirty-five  or  thirty-seven  tragedies,  and 
was  ibuc  times  victor.  He  began  to  exhilnt  B.C.  34J  - 
{Theatre  of  the  GretkM,  2d  ed.,  p.  108.) 
16fl 


Apsas,  a  river  (tf  Greecse,  whidi  fidls  into  the  hkj 
ofAmbnoa.   D'AnviUe  calls  it  the  Avas.   It  is  now 

the  Vmo.   (Pfw.,  4,  I.) 

Aphbsas,  a  mountain  of  Argolis,  near  Xemea,  said 
to  have  been  the  one  on  which  Perseus  first  sacrificed 
to  Jupiter  Apesantiue.  The  more  correct  form  of  the 
name  is  Apesas.   {Vid.  Apesas.) 

ApHBTJi,  a  city  of  Thossaly.  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Sinus  Pelasgicas,  or  Gidf  of  Volo,  from  which  the 
ship  Argo  is  said  to  have  taken  ber  departure  for  Col- 
chis. (ApoU.  Rhod-t  1,  091.)  Herodotus  infiirms  ns 
(7,  193  and  196)  that  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  station- 
ed here  previous  to  the  engagement  off*  Artemisium. 
The  same  writer  makes  the  distance  between  Aphets 
and  Artemisium  about  eighty  stadia.  Aphets  is  sup-* 
posed  to  correspond  to  the  modem  Fetio.  {Cramer's 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  411.) 

Apkidna,  a  borou^  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Leontia,  where  Theseus  b  said  to  have  secreted 
Helen.  (Hcrodol.,  9,  73.  —  Plut.,  Vil.  Thee.)  De- 
moethenes  reports  that  Aphidna  was  more  than  120 
stadia  from  Athens.   {De  Cor.,  p.  238.) 

AphbodibIa,  festivals  in  honour  of  Venus,  celebrated 
in  diffisrent  parts  of  Greece,  but  due^  in  Cyprus. 

APHBODisiAs,  I.  a  dly  of  Laeonia,  to  the  west  oi 
Nymbsum,  the  same  as  B<£a.  (SfroAo,  361. — Pliny, 
4,  d.  —  Pdybhu,  6,  19.)  — II.  A  dtv  in  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  between  Heradea  to  the  east  and  Car- 
dia  to  the  west.  {Proeopine,  Mdtfic.,  4,  10.)  —  III. 
A  dly  of  Caria,  lying  south  of  the  Meander  and 
west  of  Cibyn.  In  the  time  of  Hieiocles  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  country  (p.  688).  Stephanns  in- 
forms us  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Pelasgi  Lele- 
ges,  and  was  successively  called,  city  of  the  Leleges, 
Megali^lia,  Ninoe,  and  Aphrodisias.  In  StraSo's 
time  it  appears  to  have  belonged  to  Phrygia ;  Pliny, 
however,  assigns  it  to  Caria,  and  s^ws  it  a  free 
city  (6,  29.  —  Cnnpare  Tacit.,  Ann.,  B,  62,  and  Bm- 
lier,  ad  loc.).  The  nte  of  the  andent  at  Gcyra, 
about  two  hours  from  Antiochia  on  the  Meander,  was 
discovered  by  Pococke.  (Vol.  S,  p.  2,  c.  IS.  —  Cra- 
mer's Asia  Miner,  vol-  2,  p.  210.)  —  IV.  A  city  and 
promontory  of  Cilicia  Trai^ea,  east  of  Celendeiis. 
According  to  Livy,  it  was  a  place  of  some  conse- 
quence in  the  reign  of  Antiochos  the  Great.  {lav., 
33,  SO.  —  Compare  Diod.  Sic.,  19,  61.)  The  ruin* 
found  by  Cspt.  Beaufort,  at  the  northeast  comer  of  n 
bay  west  of  Ca^  Caea^e,  appear  to  mark  the  ute 
of  the  ancient  city.  {Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p. 
329.) — V.  Another  name  for  the  Isle  of  JErythea. — 
VL  An  island  sacred  to  Venus  and  Mercury,  on  the 
coast  of  Carmania.  It  is  thought  by  snne  to  have 
been  identical  with  the  Catca  of  Arnan.  {Plin.,  6, 
Sfi.) — VII.  An  island  on  the  coast  of  Cyrrauca,  in 
the  vicinily  of  AntUonia.   {Herviat.y  4, 168.) 

AraRooiatOH,  I.  a  dty  on  the  eastern  parts  of  Cy- 
prus, and  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island,  being 
only  nine  miles  from  Salamis.  {Straho,  682.)  —  IL 
One  of  the  three  minor  harbours  into  which  the  PirEUS 
was  subdivided.  It  seems  to  bays  been  the  middle  me 
of  the  three.   (Cramer's  Anc  Gr.,  voL  S,  p.  8fi0.) 

ApbbodItb,  tba  Grecian  name  of  Tenus,  firam 
u^ipof,  "fobm,"  because  Venus  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  from  the  froth  of  the  ocean.  This  is  the  account 
given  by  Hesiod  {Tkeog.,  196).  Homer,  however, 
as  well  as  the  Cretan  system  {Amliod,,  1,  3,  1,  and 
Heyne,  ad  loc.),  made  her  the  daughter  of  IMone. 
{Vid.  Venus,  where  s«ne  remarks  wut  be  offered  on 
the  origin  of  the  Grec^  name.) 

Apmboditopolis,  I.  a  city  of  Egypt,  the  capital  of 
the  36th  nome,  now  Al^eh. — II.  Another  in  the  same 
country,  the  capital  of  the  42d  nome,  now  Itfv.. — 
III.  Another  in  the  same  country,  bdongiog  to  the 
nome  Hermonthites,  now  Asf-un.  {Strab.,  fi66.  —w 
Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.) 

APATHOHipa.  a  rhetorician  of  Antioch,  who  lived 
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in  the  Uuid  or  fouith  centoi;  of  our  en.  We  have 
fiom  him  a  woik  entitled  ProgymnamuUa,  ccnaisting 
of  lUietoricalEzeiciaeB,  adapted  to  the  precepts  of  Her- 
atogcDM ;  and  alao  forty  feblea.  AphUionius,  accord- 
ing to  Snidas,  labonn  under  the  defect  of  having  neg- 
lected to  treat  of  the  first  elementa  of  rhetoric,  and  of 
haTing  nowhere  attempted  to  fbnn  the  style  of  those 
wbom  he  wished  to  instiuct.  We  find  in  hia  treatise 
ootluiigiBore  than  oratcvical  rules,  and  the  triplication 
of  Umm  lules  to  dtfleiHit  Kibjeets.  Tbo  PrwynmoM- 
mUa,  baring  been  long  used  in  the  gchooU,  ma  gone 
l^rao^  numerous  e£tions,  the  best  of  which  are 
that  a(  Scobarius  (Escobar).  1597,  8to,  with  the  &- 
Ues  added ;  and  that  of  I).  Heinaiua,  Lugd.  BtU., 
I8S6,  8vo.  The  treatise  has  been  translated  into 
Laia  irith  most  ability  Escobar,  and  the  vemon 
haibeenaboHpUBtelypnnted.  Another  Latin  trans- 
bdon  waa  alao  made  1^  Rodolph  Agrio^  The  ver- 
rioa  of  Eaeobar  was  first  published  at  Atree/ono,  1611, 
ID  8*0,  and  that  of  Agiicola  was  given  from  the  Elzevir 
preai,  at  Amsterdam,  1642-1665,  in  I2mo,  with  notes 
hj  LoridiiDs.    (Biog.  Omv.,  vol.  2,  p.  306,  teqg.) 

APHfTB,  or  Apbytis,  a  city  of  Thrace,  in  the  pen- 
i&aola  of  Pallene,  on  the  Sinus  Thermaicus.  Here  was 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Bacchus,  to  which  Ageaipolis, 
long  of  Sparta,  who  commanded  the  troops  biefore 
C^jnthns,  demred  to  be  removed  shortly  before  hia 
death,  and  near  which  he  breathed  hia  last.  {Xen., 
Hut.  6r.,  5,  3,  19.)  According  to  Plutarch,  in  lys 
life  *A  Lysander,  there  was  here  an  oracle  of  Jupiter 
AmntOD  ;  and  it  appears  that  Lysander,  when  besie- 
ging Apbytis,  was  waned  by  the  god  to  desist  from  Uie 
attempt.  Thei^phiubu  (3, 30)  apeaks  of  the  wine  of 
A^iytis.   {Crwma'M  Aju.  Gr.^  vol.  1,  p.  346.) 

Arik,  an  anomt  name  of  Peloponnesus,  which  it 
ii  said  to  have  recrived  from  King  Ajma.  The  origin 
of  the  nante  Afna  C'AtIv  y^),  as  apjHied  to  the  P&o- 
poonesDs,  was  a  subject  of  eontroveray  even  among 
the  ancient  widers.  (Compare  Wastmierg,  ad  Par- 
apkr^  p.  ASL)  Aecnding  to  Heyns  (ad  Horn..,  II.,  1, 
370),  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  geographical, 
but  a  poetical,  ^pdlation  ;  and  the  meaning  would 
seem  to  be  mrauy,  "  a  fax-distant  land"  ('iiiri^  from 
(TTo},  as  osed  by  the  Greeks  at  Troy  in  speaking  of 
their  native  land, /ar  away  over  the  waters.  In  this, 
however,  he  is  successfully  combated  by  Buttmann 
(Lenf.,  ^  34, «.  v.),  who  shows  that  this  is  contrary  to 
the  c^neaa  testimooy  of  the  geogn^ers  and  gramma- 
nun,  and  even  of  .Sschyhu  nimseli.  Poeticu  namea, 
putodariy  aH  the  oMMt  ones,  are  purely  and  really 
most  anaad  names,  which  poetry  has  preserved  to  ua. 
If  any  ojMiuan  may  be  farmed  on  this  subject,  it  would 
be,  that  then  were  two  fbrms  of  the  same  name  in  use 
among  the  Greeks  :  one  the  appellative  dmri,  derived 
finm  u>t6,  and  meaning  merely  "  diaUuU ;"  the  other  a 
geognaUcal  name,  dranoed  nnHn  that  of  the  mythic 
A]iii.  It  lewortliy  of  notice,  that  the  t^ipeOativeuirfv, 
m  Homer,  has  the  initial  vowd  abort,  whereas,  in  thie 
reographical  name,  it  is  always  long.  (Compare 
$0^.,  <Ei.  Col.,  1303.  —  ^ck.,  Suppl.,  375,  itc.) 
Tot  former,  then,  of  these  vrill  be  a  Homeric  word,  the 
latter  a  term  found  first  in  the  Tragic  writers,  and  based 
oa  an  old  legend  alluded  to  by  j£schyluB  in  his  Suih- 
piua  (v.  375).  Those  grammarians,  therefore,  who 
explain  'Atruf  yaia  {B.,  1,  370  ;  3,  49)  as  the  old  name 
of  the  Peloponoeans,  are  in  error,  for  the  two  passages 
of  the  Odyssey  (7,  25. — 16,  18),  where  the  term  atone 
occurs,  and  where  nothing  is  said  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
pliinly  show,  that  Hiriog  la,  as  above  stated,  an  old  ad- 
jedire,  from  diro,  like  ivrloc  from  thrt.  There  are 
many  traces  to  prove,  that  in  the  words  Apia  and  Apia 
he  the  oriwml  name  of  a  most  ancient  people,  who 
inhabited  tike  Eoiopean  coast*  of  the  Mmiterranean. 
VkL  remarks  onder  the  article  Opid.  (Suttmonn, 
LtxU.,  I.  p.  154,  Fiaktake'a  troju.) 
ArKixAf  wi&  of  Sejanus,  by  whom  she  had  three 


children.  She  was  r^udiated  by  hun.  Yid.  S^amuL 
{Taeil.,  Ann.,  4,  3.) 

Apicius.  Thisre  were  three  patricians  of  this  name, 
at  Rome,  in  different  eras,  all  noted  for  their  glutton;^ 
to  which  the  second  of  the  three  added  almost  every 
other  vice. — 1.  The  first  lived  in  the  time  of  the  dic- 
tator Sylla.  According  to  Athennus  (4,  p.  16S,  d.),  he 
was  the  cause  of  Rutuius  Rufus  being  driven  into  ex- 
ile. (Compare  Quaubm,  ad  loc.  —  Ertutti,  CUm. 
Cic.  lad.  Hut.,  :  v.  Rutiliu*.y—ll.  The  second  Uved 
during  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  llbeiuis.  Athe> 
nsus  (1,  p.  7,  a.)  speaks  of  hia  having  spent  immense 
sums  on  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  aiu  also  of  various 
kinds  of  cake  that  were  called  aAer  his  name  ('Air^ 
Kia).  He  passed  most  of  his  time,  according  to  the 
same  writer,  at  MintumjB,  on  account  of  the  excellent 
shellfish  fuind  then.  He  even  went  a  voyage  to 
Africa,  having  teamed  that  the  diellfidi  obtuned  along 
that  coast  were  superior  to  all  others ;  Imt  when,  as  he 
approached  the  land,  numerous  fishermen  came  off  to 
the  vessel  with  what  they  declared  to  be  their  finest 
fish,  perceiving  these  to  be  inferior  to  the  Italian,  he 
ordered  the  pUot  to  put  about  immediately  and  return 
home,  without  having  so  much  as  landed  on  the  shores 
of  Africa.  Seneca  (£».,  95— Yit-  Beat.,  c.  11), 
Juvenal  (4,  23),  Martial  (Ep.,  3,  69,  and  10,  63),  as 
well  as  ottier  ancient  writers,  frequently  allude  to  his 
epicurism,  of  which  he  formed  a  kind  of  school.  Fall- 
ing, at  length,  into  con^iarative  poverty  and  merited 
contempt,  he  is  reported  to  have  put  an  end  to  his  life 
by  poison,  through  fear  of  ultimate  starvation. — III. 
The  third  lived  under  Tn^an,  and  was  in  posseedon 
of  a  secret  fitr  raeseiviiu  mter* ;  he  sent  aone  of 
them  perfectly  iresh  to  ue  Emperor  Truan  as  b  aa 
Parthia.  (Mhm.,  1,  p.  7,  d.y-~To  which  of  these 
three  we  an  to  aaeribe  the  work  which  has  come 
down  to  ua,  on  the  culinary  art  {De  Re  Cviinaria),  is 
undetermined.  Most  assign  it  to  the  second  of  the 
name,  M.  Gavius  Apicius,  out  without  any  satis&ctoiy 
reason  for  so  dmng.  It  ismontban  priAaUethattw 
woric  in  t^uestion  was  vrrilten  hj  none  of  the  three. 
The  compiler  of  this  collection  of  receipts,  wishing  to 

five  his  labours  an  imposing  name,  would  seem  to 
ave  entitled  his  book  as  follows :  '*  ApiciiLa,  aive  dt 
Re  Cuiitiaria,  a  Caiio,"  and  not  "  CcUau  Apiciut, 
live  de  Re  Cviinaria"  This  Calius,  of  course,  is 
some  unknown  person.  The  work  is  divided  into  ten 
books,  each  of  which  has  a  Greek  title  that  indicates, 
in  a  symbolical  maimer,  the  subjects  treated  of  in  that 
particular  division.  These  are  as  follows :  ^'Emfu'k^, 
"  the  eartfvl  ons."  So^McoimTr,  "  the  carwr."  E9- 
vmpuca,  "  thingt  apperlatmag  to  gardening.'"  Tlav- 
ScKj^fy,  "Ae  eU-reeipierU."  'Ootrptof,  "  appertaimjtg 
to  puUc."  'Aepovrr^t,  '*of  fiying  things."  IXoAtn 
reT^i,  "the  tumpttUMt,"  Terpuirovf,  "the  guadm- 
pedJ"  edAooos,  "tie  tea."  'AA«riv>  "the  fisher- 
man." Our  modem  goonnands  would  form  no  very 
high  idea  of  the  state  of  gaitioiioauc  science  among 
theRtHnanafrwndtepernMdoftluBWoA.  The  styl^ 
moreover,  is  very  incorrect,  and  replete  with  barba- 
risms. The  best  editicm  is  thai  of  Almeloveen,  Amtl., 
1709,  12mo.  We  have  also,  among  others,  the  edi- 
tion of  Bcmhold,  Anabae.,  1787  (1800),  and  that  of 
Lister,  1705,  Land.,  8vo.  (Schiiii,  Hist.  Lit.  Som., 
vol.  3,  p.  242.  —  Bahr,  Gesch.  Rom.  Ut.,  633.— 
Funcc.  lU  imwin.  L.  L.  aeiuxt.,  10,  29,  aeqq.) 

ApIDA^Ds,  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Thessaly,  rising 
in  Mount  Othrys.  and,  after  receiving  the  uiipeos 
near  Pharsalus,  falling  into  the  PenSofl  a  little  to  the 
west  of  Larissa.  It  la  now  the  Salimpria,.  (PliiLr 
4,  e.—Sirab.,  297.) 

ApIiu,  a  dtv  of  A]pulia,  destroyed  with  Trica,  in  its 
neigUxHiriiood,  byDiomede  on  his  arrival  in  this  part 
of  Italy,  after  the  Trojan  war.  (Pttn.,3,  U.)  Freret 
supposes  that  the  towns  here  mentioned  were,  together 
with  the  tribes  that  occupied  them  (the  Mmades  and 
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Dardi),  of  niyrian  origin.  (Jfen.  dePAead.  itthucr., 
4c.,  vol.  18,  p.  75.) 

A  rtovi,  I.  &  Burname  of  Pbdemy,  one  of  the  descend- 
KDti  of  Ptolemy  Lagai.  {Vid.  Ptolemeua  XIV.) — 
It.  A  ^mmmanan  and  historirsl  writer,  bom  at  Oa- 
sis Magna  in  EsTpt,  during  the  first  centuiy  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  was  sumamed  Plistonjces  (II^kt- 
Tmiimjt),  from  his  frequent  successes  over  hia  litera^ 
opponents,  but  called  himselftheAlesandrean,  from  hu 
having  passed  a  part  of  his  life  in  the  ancient  ca^al 
of  the  Ftolemiei.  Apion  Nbsequently  travelled  into 
Greece,  and  finally  established  himself  at  Rome,  where 
he  taught  grammar,  or  philological  ■cience,duringtbe 
reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  He  attained  to  great 
celebrity.  Although  unquestionably  aman  of  learning 
and  research,  he  was  in  many  respects  an  arrogant 
boaster,  and  in  others  a  mere  pretoider;  and  it  was 
in  allnnon,  no  doubt,  to  lus  nnity  and  noisy  assump- 
tion of  merit,  that  the  Emperor  Tiberias  gave  bim  in 
derimon  the  name  of  Cymhalvm  muTidi.  He  is  re- 
nowned for  much  trifling  on  the  subject  of  Homer,  in 
orderto  trace  whose  famUy  and  country hehad  recourse 
even  to  magic,  asserting  that  he  had  successfully  in- 
voked the  appearance  ofdiades  to  utiafj  hia  corion^, 
whose  ananers  he  was  not  allowed  to  make  pubhc. 
(P/tn.,  80.  8.— Compare  Aubu  GetUia,  Noct.  Att, 
6,  14.)  These  pretensions,  silly  aa  they  were,  made 
him  very  popular  in  Greece,  althouffh  something  might 
be  owing  to  hia  commentaries  on  rae  same  gnat  poet, 
which  are  mentioned  by  Eustathius  and  nosychius. 
Pliny  makes  particular  mention  of  the  ostentatious 
character  of  Utia  critic,  who  used  to  boast  that  he  be- 
stowed immortality  on  those  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
works ;  whereas  it  is  only  by  the  mention  of  otbers  that 
these  works  are  now  known  to  have  actually  existed. 
One  of  the  chief  of  Ujem  was,  "  On  the  Anitguity  of 
the  Jews,^'  to  which  people  he  opposed  himself  witn 
the  hereditary  resentment  of  an  Egyptian.  The  reply 
of  Josephus,  "  Agahtat  Apion,"  has  survived  the  at- 
tack, the  author  of  which  attack  showed  his  enmity  to 
the  Jewish  people  by  other  meana  beridei  writing 
agunst  them  ;  for  be  waa  employed  fay  bis  fellow-citi- 
zens of  Alexandrea  to  head  a  depataUon  to  the  Emperor 
Caligula,  complaining  of  the  Jews  who  inhabitea  that 
city.  Apion  also  wrote  an  account  of  the  antiquities 
of  Egypt,  in  which  work  he  is  supposed  to  have  treated 
largely  on  the  Pjrramids,  Pliny  quoting  lum  as  the  prin- 
cipal authority  on  the  subject.  After  having  ridiculed 
the  rite  of  circumciaion,  he  waa  compelled  b^  a  malady 
to  submit  to  it,  and,  by  a  divine  punidiment,  says  Jo- 
sephus, died  soon  after  from  the  consequences  of  the 
operation.  It  is  in  allusion  to  Apion  that  Bayle  ob- 
serves, "  how  easily  the  generality  of  people  may  be 
deceived  by  a  man  of  some  learning,  with  a  great 
ahareofvanity  and  impudence."  Extracts  from  Apion's 
commentary  on  Homer  axegiven  in  the  E^midogicom 
Qudianum,  published  by  "Sun.  (Joteph.  amtr.  Ap. 
—Scholl,  Hi»l.  Lit.  Gr.,  vrf.  S,  p.  16,  teqq.) 

Apis,  I.  one  of  the  euliest  kings  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus, son  of  Phoroneus  and  Laodice,  and  grandson  of 
Inachua.  He  is  aaid  to  have  rctgned  in  Argos,  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  about  raw  B.C.  Others  make 
him  to  have  been  the  son  of  Apcrilo,  md  king  of  Sicyon. 
He  chased  the  Tokhines  fma  tlra  Peloponnesus,  ac- 
cording to  a  third  statcnnent,  governed  tyrannically, 
and  lost  his  life  in  consequence.  From  him  some  have 
derived  the  old  name,  supposed  to  have  been  given  at 
one  time  to  the  Peloponnesus,  namely  "  Apian  land." 
(  Vid.  Apia.)  Apis,  in  fact,  is  one  of  those  mythologi- 
cal personages,  to  wbose  earlier  legend  each  succeed- 
ing age  adds  itsqnotaof  the  marrolkus,  until  the  wh<Je 
bMomes  one  mass  of  hopeless  absurdity.  Hence  we 
find  Varro  and  St.  Augustine  gravely  muntainintr,  that 
the  Grecian  monarch  Apis  led  a  ccdony  into  Egypt, 
gave  laws  and  civilization  to  that  country,  was  deified 
afWr  death  undertbe  form  of  on  ox,  and  was,  of  course, 
15S 
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identical  with  the  Apis  of  Egyptian  worship.  {Pau- 
tmn.,  2,  6.~Aw)llod.,  2,  l.—Augiutm.,  Ctv.  D.,  18, 
6.)  And  yet  tnere  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  name 
Apis  is  connected  with  that  of  a  veiy  ea^  pe<^, 
who  dwelt  along  the  European  shores  of  the  Meditei> 
ranean,  and  of  whom  the  Italian  Opici  formed  a  part. 
{Vid.  Apia.) — II.  The  same  with  Epapbus,  the  fa- 
bled son  of  Jupiter  and  lo.  Such  at  least  is  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,  6  dt  'Attic  '■^'^T'tl  ^  'E/U^vup 
yXQoauv  lari  'Efro^  (3,  153).  Wesseling  is  in- 
clined to  regard  the  passage  as  spurious ;  but  consult 
^lian  (Hitt.  An.,  11,  10),  where  the  same  thbis  is 
stated.  Jablonski makes Epaphua mean  "giant" (roc. 
£gypt.,  p.  66).  2^ga,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  it 
the'  force  of  *'  boi  paltr"  {Num.  JEgypt.,  p.  81X 
and  De  Rossi,  that  of  "  tmava  pracipuiu."  {Elymol. 
Mgypt.,  p.  16.)  It  ia  more  than  probable,  however, 
that  tne  name  Epapbus  was  confounded  1^  Uie  Greeks 
with  Afophisy  otie  of  the  Egyptian  appellations  for  Ty- 

!ihon,  the  evj]  genius,  and  nence  may  have  arisen  the 
egend  which  made  the  Grecian  Apis  a  cruel  tyrant. 
(Fid.  Epaphua.) — III.  A  sacred  bull,  worshipped  by 
the  Egyptians.  Its  abode  was  at  Memphis,  near  the 
temple  of  Pbtha,  or  Vulcan,  and  it  waa  in  this  city  that 
peculiar  honours  were  rendered  it,  an  account  of  which 
IS  given  by  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Diodoms  Sica- 
lus,  Plutarch,  and  other  ancient  winters.  The  Apis 
was  distinguished  from  other  animals  of  the  same  kind 
by  the  following  characteristics.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  generated,  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  but 
by  a  flashing  from  on  high  (c/zof  To{i  oipavoe. — 
Herod.,  3,  37),  or,  according  to  others,  by  the  contact 
of  the  moon  {hit^  T$f  ceX^v^. — Plut.,  Sympot.,  8, 
p.  718).  As,  however,  tiiis  evidence  of  bis  divinUy  was 
rather  dubious,  several  external  marks  were  superadd 
ded,  to  satisfy  his  votaries  of  his  claims  to  adoration. 
His  colour  was  black,  in  order  that  the  distinctive 
marks  mi^ht  the  more  clearlv  appear;*  these  were  a 

SSuare  white  spot  on  the  forehead,  the  figure  of  an  ra- 
B  on  the  baa,  a  wUte  crescent  on  the  right  side, 
e  mark  of  a  beetle  on  the  tongue,  end  double  batr 
on  the  tail.  {Herod.,  3,  ^.—Strab.,  806.— Pftn.,  8. 
46. — Creuter,  Comment.  Herod.,  p.  182,  teqq.)  The 
marks  in  question,  which  thus  stamped  his  claims  to 
divinity,  were  of  course  the  contrivance  of  the  prieets, 
thou^  of  this  the  people  were  ke^  profoundly  igno- 
rant. This  animal  was  regarded  with  the  highert  ven- 
eration, and  more  than  r^al  honours  were  rendered 
him.  He  was  waited  upon,  also,  by  numerous  attend- 
ants, a  particular  priesthood  were  set  apart  for  him, 
stalls  were  provided,  furnished  with  every  convenience, 
and  bis  food  was  presented  to  him  in  ve^eels  of  gold. 
Hewas  frequently  displayed  to  the  view  of  ihe  people, 
while  strangers  could  also  behold  him  in  a  Fpecics  of 
enclosed  court,  or  through  a  kind  of  window.  {Strab.t 
I.  e.)  He  also  gave  oracles,  and  the  mode  of  giving 
tbemwasasfbllows.  The  priests,  having  ted  him  finm 
from  his'abode,  caused  food  to  be  offered  him  by  the 
person  who  had  come  for  a  response.  If  he  received 
what  was  thus  offered,  it  was  a  favourable  omen ;  if 
otherwise,  an  unfavourable  one.  So  also,  afler  the 
fiM>d  had  been  offered  bim,  he  was  allowed  to  go  into 
one  or  the  other  of  two  stalls,  aeeoiding  as  he  might 
feel  inclined.  His  going  into  one  of  these  was  looked 
upon  as  a  good  omen,  into  the  other  the  reverGc.  Ger- 
manicus,  when  in  Egypt,  consulted  in  this  way  the 
sacred  Apis ;  and  as  the  animal  refused  the  food  which 
was  offered  bim  by  the  Roman  prince,  this  circumstance 
was  tegarded  as  an  omen  of  evil,  that  was  subsequent- 
ly vnWed  by  the  death  of  the  htter.  (PA'n.,  8.  46. 
—Anm.  Mareea.,  S3,  14.)  The  annual  festival  of 
A{ns  was  celebrated  with  the  utmost  splendour.  It 
always  began  with  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  and  f  resent- 
ed, for  seven  succearive  days,  a  scene  of  uninterrupted 
rejoicing  and  fcativity.  "fhe  Greeks  called  this  cele- 
bntion  Thcophania,  because  during  its  continiianca 
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Ae  god  Afk  wu  displayed  to  the  view  of  the  people 
anand  io  feetal  atttie,  nU  bead  ninnounted  with  a 
khu  of  tian,  and  hU  body  adorned  with  embroidered 
coreringB,  while  a  tioop  of  boya  accompanied  liim  sing- 
ing bymoa  in  hi*  praiae.    These  hoy  a,  becoming  on  a 
sadden  msfttred,  predicted  futon  events.    Durins  ttie 
cattiniiaiice  of  tlus  featival,  the  crocodiles  in  the  Nile 
were  hsimlesa,  but  regained  their  ferocity  at  its  close ! 
{Pltn.,i.c.)  Sacrifices  were  seldom  offered  unto  Apis ; 
when  dlit,  however,  was  done,  red  cattle  were  always 
sdeeted,  led  being  the  eoloiir  ofTyphon,  the  enemy 
of  Osuia   So  alao,  when  Apia  died,  a  red  steer,  and 
two  or  three  other  animals  tliat  were  deemed  sacred 
Io  Typbon,  were  buried  along  with  him,  in  order  to 
thw«t  the  joy  which  the  evil  spirits  would  otherwise 
htve  Mt  at  the  death  of  the  aacred  Apis.    When  Apis 
Aed  a  natnial  death,  the  whole  of  Egypt  was  plunsed 
in  moBnuiig,  from  the  Ung  to  the  peasant ;  and  uiis 
moumiueoiittnaed  onUl  a  new  Apis  was  found.  The 
dceeasnaoiiBal  waa  embalmed  in  the  most  costly  man- 
tsxr,  and  Uie  prieats  after  this  traversed  the  whole  land 
in  quest  of  his  successor.    When  a  calf  was  found 
wttb  the  reqointo  marks,  all  sorrow  instantly  ceased, 
and  the  moat  anbounded  joy  prevailed.  HezodotUi  al- 
hides  to  one  of  these  scenes  in  his  aoconnt  of  the  Per- 
si»iCainbyses(3,  27).  When  that  monarch  returned 
to  Memphis,  from  his  urunccessful  expedition  against 
the  .Ethiofsans,  he  fbnnd  the  Egyptians  giving  loose 
to  their  joy  on  account  of  the  reappearance  of  A^is. 
IrnUted  at  this,  and  fancying  that  they  were  rejoicmg 
at  lus  01  sDceeaa,  be  ordeied  the  sacred  animal  to  bo 
broii^  befine  him,  woonded  it  in  the  thigh  with  his 
d^ger  (of  which  wound  it  afterward  died),  caused  the 
pneat  to  be  aeourged,  and  commanded  the  proper  of- 
ficers to  kill  all  the  Egyptians  they  should  find  making 
.  public  denxmstiationa  of  joy. — Whenever  a  new  Aj>i8 
was  obtained,  the  priests  conducted  him  first  to  Nilo- 
polis,  where  they  fed  him  forty  days.    He  was  then 
trannMted  in  a  magnificent  vessel  to  Memphis.  Du- 
ling  Uc  forty  dan  a^nt  at  Nilo^dis,  women  only  were 
aUnredtoseeUtn;  but  after  this  the  sight  of  the  god 
was  fortndden  them.    (iTtod.  Sie.,  1,  85.) — It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  although  so  much  joy  prevailed  on 
the  fim&ig  of  a  new  Apia,  and  so  much  sorrow  when 
he  died  a  natural  death,  yet,  whenever  one  of  these  ani- 
mals leached  tbe  age  of  35  years,  the  period  prescri- 
bed by  the  sacred  books,  the  niests  drovmed  him  as  a 
matter  of  eooise,  in  a  sacred  fountain,  and  there  was 
no  mommng  whatever  for  hia  loss. — According  to  an 
Egyptian  legend  the  soul  of  Osiris  passed  on  his  death 
into  the  body  of  Apis,  and  as  often  as  the  sacred  ani- 
mal £ed,  it  passed  into  the  body  of  its  successor.-  So 
that,  acconfing  to  this  dogma,  Apis  was  the  perfect 
image  of  the  sonl  of  Osiris.   (Plui.,  de  la.  et  Os.,  p. 
47S,       WW^nft.)    It  is  very  easy,  however,  to  see 
in  tin  worriup  of  the  sacred  .A.pia  the  connexion  of 
I^|vptiaa  mytbol<^  with  astronomy  and  the  great 
movements  of  natore.    The  Egyptians  believed  that 
tbe  mooD,  maUng  her  total  revolution  in  309  luna- 
tions, and  in  9125  days,  returned  consequently,  at  the 
end  of  25  years,  to  the  same  point  of  Sothis  or  Sin- 
us.   Hence  the  life  of  A[ns  was  Umited  to  25  years, 
and  hence  tbe  cycle  known  as  the  period  of  Apis,  with 
Rferenee,  no  doubt,  to  the  passage  of  the  moon  into  the 
eeteattal  ball,  which  it  would  have  to  traverse  in  order 
to  afiire  at  Sothis.  In  worshipping  Apis,  therefore,  the 
Egyptian  priesthood  worshipped,  m  fact,  the  great  fer- 
tuaaig  ptinaple  in  nature,  and  hence  we  see  why 
fenalea  alone  were  allowed  to  view  the  Apis  at  Nilo- 
foEm,  tbat  the  sght  of  the  sacred  animal  might  bless 
then  with  a  mimeroos  progeny.    (Compare  Gatgni- 
eai.  1,905— roffmrr,  Wdrtcrh.  der  Mythol.,  p.  379.) 

ArTTiCB  GxLSk,  a  celebrated  buffoon  in  the  time  of 
TOknnis.  {Schol.  ad  Jut.,  5,  4. — Compare  Spalding, 
'  1  Quhail.,  6,  3,  27.— Wenudor/,  in  roet.  Lot.  Jfin., 
V  4  6,  p.  418,  *eq.) 


APOtLIHlRES  LDDI.     VU.  LoDI  APOLtlKARBB. 

ApoLLiifARis,  I.  Sidoiiius,  a  Christian  poet.  Vii. 
SidoniuB.  —  n.  Sulj^uif  'ft  grammarian.  Vid.  Sul- 
pitius. 

ApollTnis  PKouoNTOKitM,  wss  sltuatfl  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  east  of  Utica,  and  north  of  Carthage. 
It  is  now  Raa-Zebid.  (P/in.,  6,  A.  — Mela,  1,  7.— 
Liu.,  30,  24.) 

Apollinoi>olis  Magna,  the  capital  of  the  52d 
Egyptian  nome,  in  the  southern  part  of  Upper  Egypt, 
about  twenty-five  miles  nearly  north  of  the  neat  catb 
racts.  It  is  now  Edfou.  {Plol.  —  S(eph.  Byz.,  s.  v. 
—Anton.  Itin. — Mlian,  Hitt.  An.,  10,  21.)  There 
are  two  temples  alEdfou,  in  a  state  of  great  preserva- 
tion. One  ofthem  consists  ofhigh  pyramidal  propyla, 
a  pronaos,  portico,  and  sekbs,  the  form  most  generally 
used  in  Egypt ;  the  other  is  peript^al,  and  u,  at  the 
same  time,  distinguished  by  having  on  its  several  col- 
umns the  app^ng  figuie  ofTyphon,  the  emblem  of 
the  Evil  Pnnciple.  The  pyramidal  propylon,  which 
forms  the  principal  entrance  to  the  greater  temple,  is 
one  of  the  most  imposing  monuments  extant  of  £gyp. 
tian  architecture.   {RunelCt  Egv^,  p.  201.) 

Apolunopolis  Pabva,  a  city  <»  Egyjd  in  tbe  Nome 
of  Coptos,  northwest  of  Thebes.  It  was  a  celebrated 
place  of  tnide,  and  lay  on  the  commercial  road  by  which 
the  products  of  the  east  were  conveyed  to  Alexandrea. 
It  is  now  Kous,  and  displays  the  ruins  of  a  temple. 
(Ptol.—Stepk.  Byz.—Straho,  561.) 

Apollo,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona.  In  Ho- 
mer he  is  the  god  of  ardiery,  prophecy,  and  music. 
His  arrows  were  not  merely  directed  against  the  ene- 
mies of  the  gods,  such  as  Otus  and  Ephialtes  (Horn., 
Od.,  II,  316) :  all  sudden  deaths  of  men  were  ascribed 
to  his  darts ;  sometimes  as  a  reward  (rifi.  Agamedes), 
at  other  times  as  a  punishment  (vid.  Niobe).  He  was, 
by  his  shatla,  the  god  of  pestilence,  and  he  removed  it 
when  -duly  propitiated.  At  tbe  banquets  of  the  gods 
on  Ohrmpus,  Apollo  played  on  his  lyre  {^opfiiyS),  while 
the  Muses  sang,  (^om.,  jS.,  1,601.)  Eminent  bards* 
OS  Demodoctts,  were  held  to  have  derived  their  skill 
from  the  teaching  of  Apollo  or  the  Muses.  (CM.,  8, 
488.)  Prophets  m  like  manner  were  taught  by  him. 
At  Dclpbi  be  himself  revealed  tbe  future.  {Od.,  6, 
80.)  According  to  the  Homeric  hymn  to  the  Belian 
Apollo,  the  birth  of  the  god  took  place  in  this  manner: 
liStona,  persecuted  Juno,  besought  all  the  islands 
of  the  .iGgean  Sea  to  afford  her  a  place  of  rest ;  but 
all  feared  too  much  the  potent  queen  of  heaven  to  as- 
sist her  rival.  Delos  alone  consented  to  become  the 
birthplace  of  the  future  god,  provided  Latona  would 
pledge  herself  that  he  would  not  contemn  her  humble 
isle,  and  would  erect  there  the  temple  vowed  by  his 
mother.  Latona  assented  with  tbe  oath  most  landing 
on  the  gods,  namely,  by  the  Styx,  and  the  friendly  Isle 
received  her.  (H.  in  ApolL,  83.)  All  the  goddesses 
save  Juno  and  Lucina  (whom  tbe  art  of  Juno  kept  in 
ignorance  of  this  great  event)  were  assembled  in  tbe 
floating  isle  to  attend  the  delivery  of  Latona,  whose 
labour  continued  for  nine  davs  and  nights.  Moved 
with  compassion  for  her  suSerings,  they  despatched 
Iris  to  Olympus,  who  brought  Lucina  secretly  to  De- 
les. Here  then  Apollo  sprang  to  light,  Earth  smiled 
aroand,  and  all  the  goddesses  shouted  aloud  to  cele- 
brate his  birth.  They  washed  and  swathed  the  infant 
deity,  and  Themis  gave  him  nectar  and  ambrosia.  As 
soon  as  be  had  tasted  the  divine  food,  his  bands  and 
swaddling-clothes  no  longer  retained  him :  he  sprang 
up,  and  called  to  the  goddesses  to  ^ve  bim  a  lyre  and  a 
bow,  ad^ng  that  he  would  theneennth  declare  to  man 
the  vrill  oiJove.  He  then,  to  the  amazement  of  the  . 
assembled  goddesses,  walked  firmly  on  the  ground; 
and  Delos,  exulting  with  joy,  became  covered  with 
golden  flowers.  A  somewhat  different  account  of  the 
birth  of  Apollo  is  ^ven  by  Callimacbus.  {Hymn,  in 
Apotl.)— In  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo,  the  man 
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ner  of  his  first  setting  possession  of  Delphi  (tlvBu)  is 
thaB  related :  When  Apollo  resolved  to  choose  the 
site  of  his  first  temple,  he  came  down  from  Olympus 
into  Fieria ;  ho  sought  throu^out  all  Thessalv ;  thence 
went  to  Eubcea,  Attica,  and  Boeotia ;  but  could  find  no 
place  to  his  mhid.  The  situation  of  Tilphussa,  near 
Lake  Copuls,  in  Bceotia,  pleased  him ;  and  ne  was  aboat 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  his  temple  here,  when  the 
nymph  of  the  stream,  a&aid  of  having  her  own  &me 
eclipsed  by  the  vicinity  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  dis- 
sQaded  him  by  representing  how  much  his  oracle  would 
be  disturbed  by  toe  noise  of  tho  horses  and  mules  com- 
ing to  water  at  her  stream.  She  r«eotnmends  to  him 
Crissa,  beneath  Mount  Famassus,  as  a  quiet,  seques- 
tered spot,  where  no  unseemly  sounds  would  disturb 
the  holy  silence  demanded  by  an  oracle.  Anived 
at  Crisaa,  the  solitude  and  sublimity  of  the  scene 
charm  the  god.  He  forthwith  sets  about  erecting  a 
temple,  which  the  hands  of  numerous  workmen  speed- 
fly  raise,  under  the  dizection  of  the  brothers  Tropho- 
Dtus  and  Anmedes.  Meanwhile  Apollo  slays  with 
bis  arrows  the  monstrous  serpent  which  abode  there 
and  destroyed  the  people  and  cattle  of  the  vicinity. 
As  it  lay  expiring,  the  exulting  victor  cried,  "  Now 
rol  (jridev)  there  on  the  man-fee£ng  earth ;  and  hence 
the  place  and  oracle  received  the  appellation  of  Pytho. 
The  &ne  was  now  erected,  but  pnests  were  wanting. 
The  sod,  as  he  stood  on  the  lofty  area  of  th«  temple, 
cast  &s  eyes  over  the  sea,  and  beheld  far  south  of  Pel- 
oponnesus a  Cretan  ship  sailing  for  Pylos.  He  plonged 
into  the  sea,  and,  in  the  form  of  a  dolphin,  sprang  on 
board  the  ship.  The  crew  sat  in  terror  and  amazement ; 
a  south  wind  carried  the  vessel  rapidly  along  ;  in  vain 
they  sought  to  land  at  Tsnarus ;  the  ship  would  not 
obey  thelielm.  When  they  came  to  the  bay  of  Cria- 
m,  a  west  wind  spiang  up  and  speedily  brought  the 
vessel  into  port ;  and  ue  ffod,  in  the  form  of  a  blanng 
star,  left  the  boat  and  descended  into  Ids  temple. 
Then,  quick  as  thought,  he  came  as  a  handsome  youUi, 
with  long  locks  waving  on  his  shoulders,  and  accosted 
the  strangers,  inquiring  who  they  were  and  whence  they 
came.  To  their  question  in  return,  of  what  that  place 
Was  to  which  they  were  come,  he  replies  by  informing 
them  who  he  is  and  what  his  purpose  was  in  bringing 
them  thither.  He  invites  them  to  land,  and  says  uat, 
as  he  fiad  met  them  in  the  form  of  a  dolphin  (oeX^tv), 
tiiey  should  worship  him  as  Apolto  Delphinius ;  and 
hence,  according  to  the  fancifiit  etymology  of  the  earli- 
er poetry,  Delphi  in  Phocis  derived  its  name.  They 
now  disembaiK :  the  god,  playing  on  his  lyre,  precedes 
them,  and  leads  them  to  his  tem^e,  where  they  bcerane 
his  priests  and  ministers. — A  god  so  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished as  Apollo  could  not  well  be  supposed  to 
bo  fne  bom  the  influence  of  the  gentler  emotions ;  yet 
it  is  olHKrvable  that  he  was  not  remarkably  happy  in 
his  love,  either  meeting  with  a  repulse,  or  having  his 
amour  attended  with  a  fatal  termination.  ( Vtd.  I^ph- 
ne,  Coronis,  &c.]  Afler  the  death  of  ^sculapius  his 
■on,  who  fell  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove  for  having  ex- 
tended his  skill  in  the  healing  art  so  &r  as  to  bring 
even  the  dead  to  life,  Apollo,  incensed  at  the  fate  of. 
his  offspring,  slew  the  Cyclopes,  the  forgers  ofthe  thun- 
derbolts, and  was  for  this  deed  exiled  from  heaven. 
Coming  down  to  earth,  he  took  service  as  a  herdsman 
with  Admetus,  king  of  Therm  in  Thessaly,  and  ma- 
tured his  herds  on  Uie  banks  of  thdAmfduysas.  The 
kindnesses  bestowed  by  him  on  Adm^s  have  been 
mentioned  elsewhere.  ( Vid.  Admetus  and  Alccstis.) 
—  Apollo,  it  is  said,  was  taught  divination  by  Pan, 
For  his  lyre  he  was  indebted  to  the  invention  of  his 
half-brother  Mercury,  and  the  triumph  of  this  instru- 
ment over  the  tones  of  the  reed  is  recorded  in  the  le- 
gend of  Maisyas.  (Vtd.  Marsyas.)  Xhe  Homeric 
Apollo  is  a  personage  entirely  distinct  from  Helins 
CnAiOf)  or  ne  Sun,  thtnigh,  In  all  likelihood,  original- 
ly the  same.  When  mysteriei  and  secret  docbines 
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were  introduced  into  Greece,  these  deiries  were  united, 
or,  perhaps,  we  might  say,  reunited.  Apollo,  at  the 
same  penod,.also  usurped  the  place  of  Pson,  and  be- 
came the  god  of  the  healing  art. — This  god  was  a  fa- 
vourite object  of  Grecian  worship,  and  his  temples  were 
numerous.  Of  these  the  nuwt  celebrated  were,  that 
of  Deli^ii  in  Fbocis,  of  Delos,  of  Patara  in  Lyda, 
Claros  in  Ionia,  Gryninm  in  .^olis,  and  Didymi  at 
Miletus ;  in  all  of  wtuch  bis  oracles  gave  revelations  of 
the  future. — The  favourite  animals  of  Apollo  were  the 
hawk,  the  swan,  the  cicada,  &c.  His  tree  was  the 
bay.  He  himself  was  represented  in  the  perfection  of 
united  manly  strength  and  beauty.  His  long  curling 
hair  hangs  loose,  imd  is  bound  behind  with  the  stzo- 
phium;  bis  brows  are  wreathed  with  bay ;  in  liis  hands 
no  bears  his  bow  or  tyre.  The  wonderful  Apollo  Bd- 
videre  shows  at  the  same  time  the  conception  which 
the  ancients  bad  of  this  benisn  deity,  and  the  high  de- 
gree of  peifecti<Hi  to  which  tney  had  attained  m  sculp- 
ture.— Few  drities  had  more  appellations  than  the  Km 
of  Latona.  He  was  called  Delian,  Delphian,  Patsrs- 
an,  Clarian,  &c.,  from  the  places  of  his  worship.  He 
was  also  styled :  1.  The  Loxian  god,  from  the  ambigu- 
ity of  many  of  his  predictions ;  S.  Herding,  as  keepmg 
the  flocks  and  henis  of  Admetus ;  3.  Silver-bciced ; 
4.  Far-MhooUr;  &.  Lighi-producer ;  6.  WeU-haired; 
7.  GM-haired;  8.  Gold-noorded,  &c.  {Kdektlev''t 
Mythology,  p.  87,  seqq.) — Proclus  assures  .us  uiat  the 
Orphic  doctrine  recognised  the  identity  of  Apollo  and 
the  Sun.  (Orpk.,  Hymn.,  8.  —  Id.,  12.  —  Id.,  34.  — 
Fragm.,  28,  ed.  Hem. — MtchyL,  in  Eraiotth.  Oa- 
tatt.,  p.  19,  ed.  Sekauh.)  The  Oriental  origin  of  the 
god  is  cleariy  shown  even  in  his  very  name,  for  which 
the  Greeks  so  often  and  so  vainly  sought  an  etymolo- 
gy in  their  own  language.  The  Cretan  form  for  Heliot 
Cmut)  was  Abeltoi  ('ASiXuc),  i.  e.,  'jLiJuof,  with  the 
digamma  inoetted.  (Jlfa'a.,  DuU.,  p.  166,  ed.  Stvz. 
— Compare  the  Doric  'Airl^^ov  for 'AirdXXuv,  Maiit., 
p.  306,  and  the  form  Apellinem  for  A^(^ltnem,  cited 
by  Festus.)  We  have  nere  the  Asiatic  root  Bel  or 
Hel,  an  appellation  for  the  sun  in  the  Semitic  languages. 
{Creuzcr't  SymboUk,  par  GuignituU,  vol.  S,  p.  131. 
— Compare  Setden,  de  D.  S.,  2, 1,  p.  144. — BuUmann^  ' 
Mijtkdogua,  vol.  1,  p.  167.)---A  very  striking  analoey 
exists  between  the  Apollo  ofthe  Greeks  and  uie  Cri£- 
na  of  the  Hindus.  Both  are  inventors  of  the  flute. 
(Compare  Anahc  ResearcktM,  vol.  8,  p.  65.)  Crish- 
na  is  deceived  bv  the  nymph  Tulasi,  as  ApoUo  is 
by  Daphne,  and  the  two  maidens  are  each  changed 
into  trees,  of  which  the  tulasi  ii  sacred  to  Crishno,  as 
the  bay-tree  is  to  Apollo.  The  victory  of  Crishns 
over  the  serpent  Cahya-naga,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Yamuna,  recalls  to  mmd  that  of  ApolTo  over  the  ser- 
pent Python :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  van- 
quished reptiles  respectively  participate  in  the  hom- 
age that  is  rendered  to  the  victors.   Nor  does  the  le- 

fend  of  Apollo  betray  a  resemblance  merely  with  tlie  &- 
Les  of  India.  A  very  strong  affinity  exists,  in  this  re- 
spect, between  the  religious  systems  also  of  Egypt  and 
Greece.  We  find  the  same  animal,  the  woir^  which, 
by  its  oblique  course,  typified  the  path  ofthe  star  of 
day,  consecrated  to  the  sun,  both  at  Lycopolis  and 
Delphi.  This  emblem  transports  into  the  Greek  tra- 
ditions the  fables  relative  to  the  combats  of  Osiris. 
'Hie  EfS'ptiui  d«ty  comes  to  the  aid  of  his  son  Horus, 
ondnue  figure  of  a  wolf,  and  Litona  disguises  her- 
self under  the  form  of  this  same  animal,  when  she  quits 
the  Hyperborean  regions  to  take  refuge  in  Deloa. 
(Compare  Pautamas,  2,  10.  —  Diod.  Sic.,  1,  88. — . 
Syrus.,  de  Provid.,  1,  116.— E«#ei.,  Prav.  Ev.,  1,  50. 
—Aristot.,  Hitt.  An.,  6,  35.— jEfiaw,  Hiat.  An.,  4, 
4.)  In  the  festival  of  the  D^hnephoria,  which  the 
Tbcbans  celebi^ed  every  ninth  year  in  hononr  of 
Apollo,  it  is  impomble  to  tcvtm  seeing  an  astro- 
nomkal  character.  It  toA  its  name  firnn  the  bay* 
tree,  which  the  ^rest  youths  of  the  dty  carried  nHind 
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in  loleftnt  procewionr  and  which  was  adorned  with 
Ajwera  and  branches  of  olive.    To  an  olive-tree,  deo 
onled  in  its  tarn  with  branches  of  bay  and  flowers 
iDleitwiiied,  and  corered  with  a  veil  of  paiple,  were 
nipeaded  giobea  of  dtfCnoit  siKs,  types  of  the  son 
udplmeU,  and  omameoted  with  garlands,  the  num- 
ber of  which  was  a  syn^l  of  the  year.    On  the  altar, 
too,  boned  a  flame,  the  agitation,  colour,  and  crack - 
^n^  of  which  serred  to  rcreal  the  future,  a  species  of 
(Umntion  pceoliar  to  the  sacerdotal  order,  and  which 
prenUol  also  at  Olynqtia  in  Elit,  the  centre  of  most 
of  the  saeeidotal  asagea  of  dio  d».— The  god  of  the 
BUD  beeuie  dso  the  Mtd  of  mosie,  by  B  natiual  aliuwHi 
to  the  BKnementa  of  the  {Janets  and  the  tnysterious 
bannony  of  the  spheres ;  and  the  hawk,  the  unirersal 
type  of  the  divine  essence  among  the  Egyptians,  is, 
with  tiie  Greeks,  the  sacred  bird  of  Apollo,  {^lian. 
Hut.  An.,  10, 14.) — Aa  soon,  however,  as  this  Apollo, 
whether  Ids  oriotD  is  to  be  traced  to  the  banks  of  the 
Xile  or  (o  the  ^ains  of  India,  '—^ifn^  a  maAed  star 
tioD  ta  the  Grecian  mythology,  the  national  spirit  la- 
boon  to  disengago  him  of  bis  astronomical  attributes. 
HfQceftffward  every  mysterious  or  scientific  idea  dis- 
t^yestt  from  the  Daphnephoria,  and  they  now  become 
onlj  commemorattTo  of  the  passion  of  the  god  for  a 
yotifl?  fiemale,  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  his  suit.  A 
new  oeity,  Helios  (H^Mf),  discharges  all  Ae  functions 
of  ths  son.   Xliis  ffod,  in  his  quality  of  son  of  Uranus 
and  Terra,  is  placed  among  tha  cosmogonical  persom- 
ficatioos ;  he  has  no  part  to  play  in  tlie  &bles  of  the 
poets,  and  he  is  only  twice  named  in  Homer,  once  as 
the  £ither  of  Ciice,  and  again  as  revealing  to  Vulcan 
the  infideiUy  of  Us  spouse.    He  has  no  priests,  no 
wonihip  -  no  solemn  fiMtival  is  celebrated  in  his  praise. 
Theretqioii,  freed  fitn  cveiy  sttribote  of  an  afwtract 
nature,  ApoUo  appeui  in  the  halls  of  Olympus,  parti- 
cipates in  the  eelotiij  banquets,  interferes  in  the  quar- 
rels o(  earth,  beomnes  the  tutelary  god  of  the  Trojans, 
the  protector  of  Puis  and  .£nea8,  the  slave  of  Adme- 
tna,  and  the  lover  of  Daphne.    So  true  is  it,  that  all 
tbe«e  duoges  in  the  character  of  this  divinity  were 
cf&eted  by  ue  tranarouting  potver  of  the  Grecian  sfurit, 
that  we  see  Apollo  preserve  in  the  mysteries,  which 
Cinned  so  many  deposites  of  die  sacernotal  traditions, 
tbc  astnnomical  aUribntes  of  which  the  jpablic  wor- 
ship had  deprived  him ;  and  at  a  later  penod  we  find 
the  New  Ptatonists  endeavouring  to  restore  to  him 
these  saoie  atttibates,  when  they  wished  to  form  an 
alle^nricd  system  of  religious  science  and  philostqihy 
oot  of  the  abstndteies  of  polytheism.  But,  in  the  popu- 
lar religion,  instead  of  being  the  jgod  fmn  whom  ema- 
nate ferandity  and  increase,  he  is  a  simple  slwpherd, 
conducting  the  herds  of  another.    Instead  of  dying 
and  arising  again  to  life,  he  is  ever  young.  Instead 
of  scorching  the  earth  and  its  inbalHtants  with  his  de- 
muring  rays,  he  darts  his  Cearfal  arrows  from  s  quiver 
•f  gold.  luiead  of  announcing  the  future  in  the  mys- 
Inioos  fangDwe  ef  Uie  planets,  he  prophesies  in  Ins 
own  name.  Nor  does  he  any  longer  direct  the  harmo- 
DT  of  the  spheres  by  die  notes  orhis  myttie  lyie ;  he 
iuA  now  an  instmment,  invented  by  Mercury  and  per- 
fected by  himself    The  dances,  too.  of  the  stars  cease 
U  ^  coodacted  by  him ; '  for  be.  now  moves  at  the  bead 
ci cJie  nine  Muses  (the  nine  strings  of  his  divine  cUha- 
Ti  L  the  divimties  who  each  presicle  over  one  of  tiie  lib- 
«al  aits.    {CoiMaMtf  de  U  Sdieum,  vol.  3,  p.  93.) 

.ImllodSbcs,  I.  a  native  of  Phalenim,  one  of  the 
in<tm^  fiiends  of  Socrates.  {Plat.,  Phad.)~\\.  A 
e^lrbnted  painter  of  Athens,  who  brou(^ht  the  art  to  a 
bi^h  degree  of  perfection,  and  handed  it  in  this  state 
t3  his  pi^  Zeazis.  Two  of  hie  celebrated  productions 
Be  Bocieed  Fliny  (35, 9).  One  of  these  was  a  priest 
at  tbe  akar ;  the  other  an  Ajaz  struck  fay  a  thunder- 
Ml  These  two  cbef»-d'ceurre  still  existed  in  Pliny's 
teae  at  Fersamus,  and  were  bi^ly  admired.  ApoUo- 
ioras  Siat  discoverad  the  art  m  softening  and  degra- 
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ding,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  the  colours  of  a  paint- 
ing, and  of  imitating  the  exact  effect  of  shades.  Pliny 
speaks  of  htm  with  enthusiasm.  He  became  at  last 
so  arrogant  as  to  style  himself  the  prince  of  painters, 
and  never  to  go  forth  into  puUio  withoot  wearing  a 
kind  of  tiara,  aner  the  ftshion  of  the  M^les.  His  fune^ 
however,  was  eventually  ecKpaed  by  Zeuxis,  who  per- 
fected all  his  discov«tes.  (Plin.,  1.  c. — SiUig,  Did. 
Art.,  a.  V.) — III.  A  famous  sculptor,  whose  country  is 
uncertain,  but  who  flourished  about  Olymp.  114.  He 
possessed  great  acuteness  of  judgment,  but  exhibited 
also,  on  many  occanons,  great  violence  of  tunper ;  so 
mndi  so  as  firequently  to  break  to  pieces  his  own  works 
when  they  chanced  not  to  please  him.  Silanion,  an- 
other artist,  represented  him  in  bronze  during  one  of 
these  fits  of  anger,  and  the  work  resembled,  according 
to  Pliny,  not  a  numan  being,  but  choler  itself  person- 
ified.  (PUn-y  34,  8.)— IV.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens, 
who  flourished  about  30Q  B.C.  He  was  a  writer  of 
much  repute  among  the  poets  of  the  New  Comedy. 
Terence  copied  the  Heeyra  and  Phormie  from  two  of 
his  dramas ;  all  his  productions,  though  very  numerous, 
are  now  lost,  except  the  titles  of  eight,  with  a  few  frag- 
ments. He  was  one  of  the  six  wrUers  whom  the  an- 
cient critics  selected  as  the  models  of  iixe  New  Come- 
dy. The  other  five  were  Philippides,  I^emon,  Me- 
nander,  Di[^as,  and  PosidiuHis.  {Theatre  of  the 
Oreeka,  U  ed.,  p.  188.>— V.  A  comic  poet  of  Carys- 
tus  in  Euboa.  (SekoU,  Hist.  LU.  Gr.,  vtA.  3,  p.  80.) 
— VI.  A  comio  poet  of  Gela  in  Sicily,  contemporary 
with  Menander.  {Suidaa,  ».  v.  'AiroUod. — ClvtUarCt 
Faatt  HcOenici,  2d  ed.,  p.  xlvi.)— VII.  A  native  of 
Athens,  and  disciple  of  Aristarchus,  Panctius,  and 
Diogenes  the  BaWlonian.  He  floiiriahed  about  146 
B.C.,  uid  was  celebnted  tat  his  muneronsprodiietitm^ 
bodi  in  pose  and  vene.  Of  the  former,  ws  bav^ 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  only  the  work 
entitled  ht6Xu>0i^K^  (BiUiotkica),  being  a  collection  of 
the  fables  of  antiquity,  drawn  ftmn  the  poets  and  other 
writers,  and  related  in  a  clear  and  simple  style.  It  has 
not  reached  us,  however,  in  a  perfect  state,  since  it 
breaks  (tf  with  Um  history  of  Thesetu;  idmteas  it 
would  seem,  from  atstions  made  from  it,  that  the  work 
was  originally  carried  down  to  the  return  of  die  Greeks 
from  the  Trojan  war.  Faber  (Le  Fevre),  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Bihliothua,  j^retends  that  we  merely 
have  an  extract  from  the  origmal  woik  of  ApoUodonis  -, 
while  another  editor.  Clavier,  maintains  tUat  ApoUo- 
donis never  wrote  a  worii  of  this  kind,  but  thi^  what 
has  come  down  to  us  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
abridgment,  extracted  most  probably  from  several  of 
his  works,  especially  that  on  the  gods  (trepl  ^ptSf), 
which  consisted  of  at  least  SO  boou.  The  best  edi- 
tion  of  the  Bibliotheca  is  that  of  H^r^ie,  (Sotting.,  2 
vols.  8vo,  1803.  The  edition  of  Clavier,  Pari*,  1805, 
3  vols.  8vo,  is  also  worthy  of  notice. — Of  the  poeUcal 
works  of  Apollodoms,  the  most  remarkable  was  the 
Xpoiwd,  t«  poetical  Chiomcle,  wluch  is  onfiMrtnnatetjr 
losL  It  was  divided  into  four  bocdos,  and  contained 
according  to  Scymnus  (v.  16-36,  and  46-49),  a  state- 
ment of  all  the  remarkable  events,  famous  neges,  mi- 
grations, establishments  ofcolcmies,  treaties,  exploits, 
&c.,  from  the  fall  of  TrOT,  which  Apollodtwua  fixed  at 
1184B.C.,downtol44B.C.  It  was  written  in  a  Wief 
style,  in  iamlnc  trimeters.  We  are  indebted  to  this 
woik,  through  the  citations  of  other  writers,  for  the 
knowledge  of  various  important  dates,  such  as  the  fall 
of  Troy,  the  invasion  of  the  HeraeUda,  the  Ionian  enu- 
sration,  the  first  Olympiad,  die.  That  part  of  the 
CSironicle  which  gave  the  dates  when  the  various  great 
men  ofantiquity  lived,  served  as  a  basis  for  the  Chron- 
icle composed  by  Cornelius  Nqws,  but  which  is  also 
lost.  ApoUodorus  composed  slso  a  Description  of  the 
Earth  (r^f  irepiwflor),  in  iambic  verse,  which  |jave 
Scymnus  of  Chios  and  Dionysiua  of  Charaz  the  idea 
of  their  leqtective  Periegeses.  (ScAoU,  Hitt.  hit.  Gr., 
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fol  4,  p.  67,  tegq.  —  Id.,  6,  36.  —  Clamer,  in  Biogr. 
Urn*.,  TOl.  3,  p.  S13.)  — VIII.  An  Epioiiieu  philcM- 
spbor,  nippoMd  to  hare  been  eoatMBpomy  with  Ci- 
cero.  He  governed,  u  chief,  the  fchtm  cS  Epicunii, 
and  the  wrerity  of  his  adminutTBtioa  caused  him  to 
receive  the  appellation  of  KijirorvfKnvor  {tyrtaU  of  tke 
garden).  According  to  Diogenes  Laartiii«,  he  wrote 
more  than  400  works,  and  anuMig  them  a  life  of  Epi- 
cunu.  iDiog.  Laert.,  10,  ft  et  M.— Ctmuilt  Menage, 
ad  lae.,  where  Oaawndi'f  ezpluution  of  the  taim  Ki^ 
irar^»M)or  ii  nven.)— -IX.  A  native  of  Dunaaeoe,  and 
■n  aidnteet  or  great  abili^  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan 
and  Hadrian,  by  the  former  of  whom  he  was  employed 
in  conrtmctingthe  &mous  stone  bridge  over  the  Ister 
or  Danube,  A.D.  104.  Various  other  bold  and  magnif- 
icent woriie,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  con- 
tributed to  his  liigh  Imitation.  The  pnnctpal  of  these 
were  the  Fonun  of  Tr^an,  in  the  middle  of  which 
■lOM  tiw  Tiajen  Ctdumn,  an  iiQ'"*^  libnar,  an  ode- 
om,theUl{»anbasi]iea,thenn«,a^edacla,ac.  Fall- 
ing into  disgraoe  with  Hadrian,  he  lost  his  life  throoi^ 
that  emperoi*s  caprice.  Hie  occasion  is  vsrioo^  re- 
lated ;  by  some  it  has  been  ascribed  to  an  old  grodge, 
which  originated  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  when  Hadrian, 
giving  an  ignorant  opinion,  in  presence  of  the  then 
emperor,  leepecthig  sane  aidiitectaid  designs,  was 
M  seriooaly  morti^  a  saieaitic  leboke  frnn  Apol- 
lodoniB,  tlut  he  never  rorgave  lum.  Tliia  old  offence 
was  heightened  by  another  on  the  part  of  Apcdiodorus, 
when  Hadrian  had  ascended  the  imperial  throne.  The 
emperor  pretended  to  submit  to  him,  for  his  opinion, 
the  design  of  a  reeently-buUt  temple  of  Venus.  The 
ptainnees  of  speaking,  for  which  the  architect  was 
Bmed,  got  the  nrtter  of  his  policy,  and  drew  from  him 
an  observation,  in  allusion  to  the  want  <rf'  proportion 
between  the  edifice  and  the  statue  it  contained,  that 
if  '*  the  goddess  wished  to  rise  and  go  oat"  of  her  tem- 
ple, it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  accomplish  her 
intention.  The  anger  of  the  nnmareh  knew  no  bounds. 
Apollodome  was  Iwnished ;  and  finally,  after  having 
been  accused  of  various  crimes,  was  put  to  death. 
(XtpA.,  Vit.  Aodr.)— X.  A  name  cmmn«i  to  sevenl 
medical  vrriters.  The  most  distingoidied  of  diese  was 
a  physician  and  naturaUst,  bom  at  Lemnos,  about  a 
century  before  the  ChrietiaQ  era.  He  lived  under 
Ptttony  Boter  and  Lagua,  to  one  of  whom,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  he  dedicated  his  works.  The  scholiast 
to  Nieander  states  that  he  wrota  also  on  j^ta.  He 
is  mcnticmed  Iry  -Pliny,  who  that  be  hoaited  of 
the  ^atee  of  cabbage  and  of  boreeradlsh  as  a  remedy 
against  ptnsonous  mushrooms.  Athenaus  often  cites 
hun.  He  wrote  also  on  venomous  animals,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  from  tins  work  that 
Galen  derived  his  antidote  against  the  bite  of  vipers. 
(P/t»^  14,  a—Athm.,  15,  p.  676,  e.) 

AroLLOKiA,  I.  a  festival  at  EKeyon,  in  honour  of 
Apollo  and  Diana.  It  arose  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstance. These  two  deities  came  to  the  river 
Sythas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sicyon,  which  dty  was  then 
called  jEffialea,  intending  to  purify  themselves  from 
the  slaughter  of  the  serpent  Python.  The?  were 
fruhteuM  away,  however,  and  fied  to  Crete.  .<£gialea 
beuig  visited  by  a  pestilence  soon  after  this,  the  inhab- 
itant, by  the  advice  of  aoothsayers,  sent  seven  boys 
and  the  same  number  of  giris  to  the  Sytlus,  to  entreat 
the  ofispring  of  Latona  to  return.  "DioiT  grayer  was 
granted,  and  ttie  two  deities  came  to  the  citadel.  In 
etHnmemoration  of  this  event,  a  temple  was  erected  on 
the  bonks  of  the  river  to  the  goddess  of  Persuasion, 
HeiSu,  and  every  year,  on  the  fiestival  of  Apollo,  a 
band  of  boys  conveyed  the  statues  of  Apollo  and  Di- 
ana to  the  tonpte  of  Persuasion,  and  afterward  brought 
them  back  again  to  the  temple  of  Apollo.  (Pausan., 
3,  7.)— n.  A  celebrated  city  of  Illyricum,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Aous,  or  Aeas,  and  the  mins  of 
wbidi  still  retain  the  name  of  PoUind.  It  vai.fiwnd- 
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ed  by  a  colony  from  Corinth  and  Contra,  and,  ac- 
cordiDg  to  Strabo,  was  renowned  for  the  wisdom  of 
its  lam,  which  q>pear  to  have  been  fiamed,  however, 
rather  on  the  SfMUtsn  thsn  the  Corinthian  model 
j£lian  states,  that  deciees  to  the  ezduaitHi  of  foreign- 
ers were  en&oced  hers  as  at  LacedBmon ;  and  Aris- 
totie  affirms,  that  ncme  could  aspire  to  the  offices  of 
the  republic  but  the  principal  fomiliea,  and  those  d» 
scended  from  the  first  colonists.   {ML,  V.  U.,  13,  6 
— jlrul.,  PvtU.,  4^  4.)   ApoUonia  waa  exposed  to  fre- 
quent attadu  from  tlie  Ilfyrians,  and  it  was  probably 
the  dread  of  these  neighbour*,  uid  alio  of  the  Mace- 
donians, that  induced  ue  city  to  place  itsdf  under  tiie 
protection  of  the  Romans  on  the  first  appearance  of 
that  people  on  their  coast.  (Potyb.,  S,  1 1 .)  Through- 
out ue  war  with  Macedon  they  remained  faithful  to 
the  interest  of  their  new  allies.    From  its  poximity 
to  Brundisium  and  Hydruntum  in  Ital^,  ApoUonia  was 
always  deemed  an- important  station  by  the  Romans; 
and  among  the  extravagant  projects  of  Pynhus,  it  is 
■aid  he  had  eontemfdat^  the  idea  of  throwing  over  a 
bridge  to  connect  it  with  the  last-mentioned  place ;  a 
distance  not  less  than  fifty  miles!   {PUn.,  3,  11.) 
Augustus  spent  many  years  of  his  early  liie  in  ApoUo- 
nia, which  were  devoteid  to  the  study  of  litemtuje  and 
jd^oBophy.    {Siul.,  Aug.,  10. — Crmisr's  Ane.  Gr,, 
vol.  1,  p.  66,  eegq.}—lll.  A  town  in  the  interior  of 
Chalcidice,  on  the  Egnatian  way.   {Seylax,  p.  27. — 
Xen.,  Hitt.  Gr.,  6,  2.)    Mention  is  made  of  U'  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (17,  1),  St.  Paul  having  passed 
through  it  on  nis  way  from  Philippi  to  Tbeasalonica. 
The  ruins  are  called  PoUina.   (Cramer's  Anc.  Gr., 
vol.  It  p.  S64.)— IV.  A  ci^  of  Thrace,  at  the  mouth 
oftiM  nver  Nestus.   (Jfe^,  3,  8.~-Zit).,  38,  41.)  It 
was  called,  in  a  later  age,  Sozopoiis,  and  is  now  Sizf 
hoU. — ^V.  A  dty  of  Assyria,  to  toe  northwest  of  Ctest- 
phon.    (Amtn.  Marceii.,  23,  20.)    Hardouia  and  oth- 
ers make  it  the  same  with  Antiochia  Assyria,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (6,  27). — VI.  A  city  of  Palectine,  in 
Samaria,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast    It  lay  north- 
west of  Sidiem.   (PHn.,  6, 13. — Jotepk.,  Anti^.  Jud., 
18,  33.— M.,  BeU.,  1.  6.)— VU.  A  city  of  Phi^rgia.  to 
the  southeast  of  Apamea,  on  the  road  to  Antioch  in 
Pisidia.   Its  eariier  name  was  Margium.  {Slrab., 
676.  —  Slepk.  Byi.)    Colonel  Leake  is  incUned  to 
place  it  at  Ketti  Bourlou,  not  far  from  the  Lako  Bou- 
douT. — VIII.  A  city  of  Lydia,  caUed  also  ApoUonis, 
idxrat  300  stadia  from  Pergamus,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Sardis.   It  was  named  afUr  the  wife  of 
Attafaifl.   Cieero  often  alludes  to  it.   (Cte.,  Oral,  pre 
FUec.,  c.  21  et  32. — Bp.  ad  Quini.,  1,  3,  &c.)  Some 
ruins  are  risible  near  a  small  hamlet  edied  BulUne. — 
IX.  A  city  of  M^sia,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Lake  ApoUoniatis,  and  near  the  point  where  the  Khyit- 
dacus  issues  from  it.   Its  site  is  now  OGcujoed  by  the 
Tnikish  town  ofAbuUiona.  676.>— X.  A  city 
of  Cyrensica,  regmded  as  the  harbour  of  Cyrene.  U 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  geographer  Eratoathenea. 
Under  the  lower  em^Hre  this  place  took  the  name  of 
Sozuta,  and  it  is  now  called  Marza  Stua,  or  Sosuth. 
{Mela,  1,  %.—PtcA.) 

ApollOnis,  wifo  of  Attalus  of  Pergamus.  Sh«  waa 
a  native  of  Cyzicus,  and  of 'obscure  family.  ApoUo- 
nis became  the  mother  of  Eumenes,  Attains,  Pbile- 
tnniB,  and  Atheneus,  who  were  remaritable  Sot  fra- 
ternal attachment  as  weU  as  for  filtal  [nety.  After 
the  death  of  their  mother  they  erected  a  temple  to  hct 
at  Cyzicus,  on  the  columns  of  which  were  placed  nine- 
teen tablets,  sculptured  in  relief,  and  displaying  the 
most  touching  incidents  in  history  and  mythology 
relative  to  filial  attachment.  At  tlM  bottom  of  these 
tablets  were  inscriptions  in  verse,  which  have  been 
iffeserved  for  ui  in  the  Vatican  manuserqit  the 
Greek  Antholo^.  These  are  given  by  JaccHie,  at  the 
end  of  his  edition  of  the  Anthtuo^  (Paralipomcna.  ex 
eoiice  VatuoMo),  and  were  previously  published  by 
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hSm  in  the  Sd  t  oL  of  •  winfc  entitled  Exarctittumex 
Chtie^  M  Scrtpton*  Veteret,  Lm-,  17^7,  8vo. 

AroLLomvB,  I.  a  natire  of  in  Pimphylia, 

who  flouiiriied  piiiictp*U<f  onder  Ptaleniy  Phtl^ntor, 
towaida  the  tHame  of  the  aecaad  eontuy  before  the 
OdhIhb  en.  H«  ie  one  of  the  fcor  wnMn  wbun 
we  oeg^  to  Tegaid  aa  the  &thnm  of  Bnthenatical  ad' 
ence,  tinoe  it  waa  fron  th^  woika  that  the  modenis 
fint  denred  ui  aocnnte  acqnajntance  with  thie  de- 
pastauBt  of  knowledge.  These  aathon  are,  to  eive 
them  ia  efaranologicsl  order,  koetid,  Archimedes, 
Apottonra^  and  Dioidiantafl.  We  leam  from  Pappos, 
tint  ApoUmniu  etomed  at  Alexandre*  under  the  auc- 
eemiof  JSuAd,  andthatitwashatflhe  aeqiiLndthe 
npaior  ibiH  m  gMnatricd  aoanco  whidi  imdend 
luB  itme  M  The  same  anAor  givea  no  veiy 

&<nionble  aoeooot  of  hia  other  qualitiea.  He  repre- 
>enl9  hiiB  (CoK.  Matk.,  1.  7,  pr^f.)  aa  a  vaio  man, 
jeaJoiuofibe  merit  ofothen,  and  eagertfaeizing  every 
aceann  to  depraeiate  them.  Apwonnts  wu  one  of 
theaoatprafifie  and  pirfaandwntaiB in  mathematical 
I  woib  aune  fiimied  a  ooDsiderBble  part  of 
thoM  atidi  the  andeata  n^srded  as  the  aoarce  of  the 
tnw  ^BomMikal  epiiit.  Hu  treotiae  on  Conice,  bow- 
crer,  u  the  most  lemaikaUe,  and  the  tm»  that  con- 
tribatadmoBt  to  hia  celebrity.  It  had  many  commen- 
taton  amon^  the  ancieota,  each  as  Pappus  of  Alexan- 
diea,  Hypatia,  daagfater  ikHiMo,  EntMana  <^  Asca- 
loo,  &&  The  Weat  waa  acqoainted,  for  a  long  pe- 
riod, in  modern  times,  with  only  the  fint  foar  boolu 
of  the  Conies  of  ApoUonius;  and  it  was  not  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  VTtb  century  tiai  the  fifth,  rixth,  uid 
•ercntk  hooka  were  recovered  from  Arabic  Tersions. 
A  maomficeot  e&ion  of  the  whole  eight  bot^s  was 
paUidbed  Dr.  HaUey,  at  Oxford,  in  1710,  the  eighth 
bo^  being  m  a  raeuitre  restored  by  him  &om  the  in- 
dieafaona  gnan  if  P^ma.  (JToiiateja,  JBat.  des 
MmA.,  tdI.  I,  p.  S45,  wfff . — Laar^  m  Bjovr.  Una., 
Td.  2,  p.  310,  »e^q,y-~n,  A  poet  of  Alexandrea,  gen- 
erally called  Apoilonius  of  Rhodes,  from  his  having 
lired  for  some  traie  there.  He  was  a  pnpil  of  Callim- 
■ebns,  but  renouncing  the  emdite  style  of  his  ntas- 
tef,he  endeavoiued  to  follow  the  track  of  Homer.  It 
appeals  that  CdKmadma  waa  oOroded  with  thia  act 
of  RbeQioq  against  his  aothori^,  and  that  it  waa  the 
erne  of  the  enmhy  <frtiieh  stdmsted  between  the  two 
po«B  mitil  the  death  of  the  fonner.  ApoUomus, 
haviM  read  at  Alexandrea  his  Homeric  poem  on  the 
expednm  of  the  Argonaots,  was  hissed  by  a  party 
wliich  had  been  formed  against  him  by  the  cabala  of 
lam  matfer.  Ifucttfied  at  thia  taatment,  he  ntired  to 
Khodes,  wtuR  he  tan^  ibehmc,  and  obtained  the 
righlB  of  dtixensbip.  At  a  aubseqaent  period,  onder 
Ptobmy  V.  (Epi^ianes),  he  sucoMded  as  librarian  at 
Aiezaadrea,  ia  the  place  of  Eratosthenes,  who  had  be- 
came en&ebled  by  age.  His  principal  production,  the 
poem  OD  the  Arsoaaatieexpeahimi,  is  the  only  one  of 
OS  woAa  that  naa  oomo  oowu  to  as.  It  is  divided 
ii«e  bar  books.  The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  de- 
parture of  Jasm  and  his  companions  in  quest  of  the 
golden  fleece,  and  the  return  of  these  adventoier*  to 
their  oatire  shores  afier  long  and  peiilous  wuideiings. 
The  ^an  is  very  simple:  it  is  that  of  an  historian,  and 
ii  not  adapted  to  poetic  composition.  There  is  no 
vatj  of  interest  in  the  poem  -,  for  Jason  is  not  the 
<ai^  hero  of  the  piece,  and  even  if  he  were,  his  char- 
acter is  not  suAeiently  anstained  for  aoA  an  end. 
Th*foet  places  him  in  scenes  where  be  acts  without 
pnHty  and  withoot  honottr.  The  diaiaeters  of  Or- 
pheae  and  Hercules  are  better  dmwn.  That  of  Medea 
IS  a  eam[dete  foihire  :  the  passion  that  sways  her 
breast  is  at  variaoce  with  both  modesty  and  filial  pie^. 
I>  other  m^iects,  the  poem  contains  many  plMnng 
dnenptioaa.  ApiAmius  also  deserve*  pnuw  for  not 
jishSi^totbe  s|niitoftha  age,  and  mdtifging  in  those 
kamod  dignmiona  that  were  than  popular,  and  for 


which  the  nature  of  hia  snbgceC  allowed  him  aa  man; 
oppoitnnitiee.  The  Argooautka  of  ApoUoaius  are  re. 
mukable  for  the  puiHty  of  the  diction,  and,  with  some 
exceptions,  the  beauty  <tf  the  waific^n:  Uiey  are, 
in  th^  napeet,  a  hapf^  imitatkn  of  the  Iliad  and  bdro- 
aey.  Lo^gwus  (ic  SM.,  33)  calla  ApoUoniua  dsrv- 
ror,  an  expressioa  that  u  well  ehieiiMted  Ij  the 
marks  of  Quintilian  (10,  1.  54)  on  the  same  writN: 
**  Non  contemnendum  fdidit  opos,  — y^tfi"  yasdswi 
fludtoeritete."  He  never  rises  to  the  siddime,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  never  descends  to  the  vnlaar  and  lowly 
The  Romans  appear  to  have  ratertaiDcd  a  high  opin> 
ic«  of  the  Aigonautics  of  ApoHonins.  The  poem  waa 
fieely  translated  by  VaRO  Atadnva,  and  waa  imitaliH 
by  Vir^  in  the  fouth  bo<*  of  Aa  JEneid.  It  has 
been  still  more  followed  by  Valetitn  Flaceoa,  who  bor- 
rowed firom  it  the  fable  of  his  own  poem;  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  Uie  Roman  poet  haa  tnijiannriil  his 
model.  The  best  editicm  of  ApoUonma  is  that  of 
Wellaaer,  ^^-i  l^tSS,  S  vols.  Svo.  Previous  to  the 
upearance  of  this,  the  beat  editkn  waa  thatofBiuBck, 
LuM.,  1810,  3  vds.  Qyo,  with  the  additional  Gnek 
achoUa,  curd  G.  H.  Sdta^er.  Brandt's  first  adilfoa 
a{q>eared  in  1780,  3  vola.  Svo,  Aom  the  Strasbaig 
iness. — III.  A  sophist,  son  of  the  grammarian  Archi- 
btus,  lived  at  Alezandtea  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  ac- 
cording to  ttie  common  opinion,  and  had  Apion  in  tlw 
number  of  his  disdples.  Rohi^aiij  however  (fVe/. 
ad  Hen/cA.,  vol.  3,  p.  5),  belieTea  huu  to  have  been 
mnch  later,  and  that  Ajaon  lived  long  before  him.  He 
is  known  by  tua  Homeric  Lexicon  (A^eif  'Ou^uati), 
containing  a  list  of  the  prinemal  words  used  1^  Ho- 
mer, vrith  their  explanations.  It  is  a  very  useful  work, 
though  much  interpolated.  ViUoison  publiahed  the 
first  editifm  of  this  Lexicon  in  1773,  Paris,  3  vola. 
4to,  from  a  MS.,  which  he  supposed  to  be  of  tlM  tenth 
eerittuy.  The  commentary  and  prolegomena  of  Vil- 
Inson  an  fidl  of  erudition,  and  yet  he  waa  but  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  when  he  appeared  aa  the  editor  of 
ApoUonius.  Tollius  produced  a  rajMint  of  VUloison's 
emtion,  at  Leyden,  in  1778,  Svo.  Tins  re-impression 
is  considered  superior  to  the  original,  as  for  as  the  ex- 
cellent notes  added  by  Ttrilius  are  conoemed.  It  is 
injured,  however,  by  the  retrenchment  of  Villinson's 
prolegomena. — IV.  A  nanunarian  of  Alexandiea,  anr- 
nam«t  Dyscolus  {AvoKohic),  "  IlI-hamMzed,"  or 
"  Morose,"  on  aoeoont  of  his  onpleasaot  cUsposititm ; 
or  else,  as  some  suppose,  from  ue  difficult  questions 
he  was  accustomed  to  propose  to  the  savant  of  Alex- 
andrea. He  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
oeptnry  of  the  ChriaUan  era,  and  passed  his  days  in 
the  Biudunm,  a  quarter  of  the  dty  where  many  learn- 
ed men  w«e  supported  at  the  royal  expense.  {Vid. 
Alexandres.)  He  is  the  first  that  reduced  the  subject 
of  grammar  to  a  systematic  form-  Of  lus  numerous 
writings  in  this  department,  we  have  only  four  trea- 
tises remaining.  Tlepi  Swriifeuf  tUv  tdO  Xoyov  ftep- 
Cv,  "  Of  the  Syntax  of  parts  of  speech ;"  in  four 
books :  Ile^  'kvTuwitlaf,  "  Of  the  Pronoun :"  Tltpl 
Xwd^/fuv,  **  Of  Conjunctions :"  and  Htpl  'Eirifi^ 
fuirov,  "  Of  Advetbs."  To  him  is  also  ascribed  a 
compilation,  entitled  'Im-dpujv  Qavfia&tov  ^ttMav, 
"  A  collection  of  Wonderful  Histones,"  wldch  has 
only  the  accidental  merit  of  eontmning  some  fragments 
of  tost  writers.  This  last-mentionwt  work  is  found 
in  the  editions  of  Pblegon  given  by  Xylaader  and 
Moniaius.  Tondier  piMUMa  a  separate  ^ition  of 
it  ui  I79S;  Svo,  fimn  the  I^eipsic  press.  The  trea- 
tise on  Syiotax  was  first  printed  by  the  elder  Aldus, 
in  his  'Oiesaani*  Comucopt«,  Vaut.,  149&.  fol. ; 
and  was  reprinted  by  Jmita,  in  1S16,  Svo,  Flarent. 
Both  these  editions  are  inaccurate.  Sylbui^  pub- 
Itshed  a  new  edition  in  1690,  4to,  Frauof.,  with  the 
text  coRoetod  firom  MSS.  The  best,  howovar,  U 
that  of  Bskker,  Benbu.,  1817,  Svo.  To  Bekkar  wa 
also  owa  editioBa  of  three  otb»  woiks  of  Ap«U»> 
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niuB  Tfhich  had  previoudy  remained  unedited.  The 
treatise  on  the  f^oouD  was  first  paUiiAed  by  him  in 
Wolf  and  Bnttmann**  Mmeum  Anliq.  StiuC,  ^  S, 
BeriA.,  1811,  and  the  treatises  <hi  ConjoBetions  and 
Adveiiw  in  the  secmd  volume  of  his  Aoecdota  Grsca. 
{SchoU,  ffut.  XAl.  Or.,  vol.  6,  p.  27.)— V.  A  natire 
of  Alabanda  in  Caria.  He  taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes, 
and  his  schocd  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  Cicero  and 
Julius  Cesar  were  among  the  number  of  bis  pupils. 
He  was  remarkable  for  sending  away  those  who  he 
tvas  convinced  could  not  become  orators,  instead  of 
.  letting  them  waste  their  time  in  attending  on  his  in> 
•AnicUons.  His  surname  was  Mdo,  or,  according  to 
others,  Molonis  (son  of  Moio).  Cicero  often  alludes 
to  him,  sometimes  unoer  the  name  of  Apoltonius,  on 
Mher  occasions  under  that  of  Molo.  (Cie.tde  Orat., 
1,  28..— id..  Brut.,  89.)— VI.  A  native  of  Tyana  in 
(^padocia,  of  an  andcoit  wtd  wealthy  family,  bom 
about  the  commeneement  irf'the  Ghiistiaii  era,  uid  &- 
mona  in  the  annals  of  asdentimpoAtore.  Wonderful 
stories  were  told  of  the  annunciation  made  to  his  mother 
during  her  pregancy,  as  well  as  of  the  circumstances 
under  whidi  his  Urth  took  place.  (Philostr.,  Vii. 
ApoU.,  1,  4.)  His  earfy  educatitm  was  received  at 
JEgtB,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  on  the  Sinus  Issicus,  where 
he  attached  himself  to  the  tenets  and  discipline  of  the 
I^thagorean  philosophy,  refraining  from  animal  ibod, 
living  entirely  upon  fruits  and  herbs,  wearing  no  article 
of  clothtngmade  from  any  animal  substance,  going  bare- 
foot, and  aufiering  his  hair  to  grow  to  its  rail  length. 
He  spent  much  ofhis  time  in  the  temple  of  ^scolapius 
at  M^,  a  tonple  rendered  bmoju  by  the  wonderful 
cures  which  were  effected  there ;  and  the  priests,  find- 
ing him  possessed  of  talents  and  docility,  initiated  him 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  healing  art.  His  medical 
knowledge  proved  subsequently  a  vdu^le  auxiliary  to 
him  in  imparting  force  to  hie  moral  precepts.  After 
having  scquired  great  reputation  at  ^ge,  Apollonius 
d^rmined  to  qtulify  himself  tat  the  offiiee  of  a  pre- 
ceptor in  philosophy  by  passing  through  the  Pythago- 
rean discipline  of  silence.  Accordin^y,  he  is  sutf  to 
have  remained  five  years  without  once  exercising  the 
&culty  of  speech.  During  this  time  he  chie6y  rtwided 
in  Painphylia  and  Cilicia.  When  his  term  of  silence 
was  expired,  he  visited  Antioch,  Ephesus,  and  other 
dties,  declining  the  society  of  the  rude  and  illiterate, 
and  conversing  chiefly  with  the  priests.  At  sunrisine 
he  performed  certain  idigiotis  rites,  which  he  disclosed 
on^  h)  those  who  passed  throngfa  the  diseqiliDe  of  A- 
lenee.  He  speid  toe  morning  in  insbncting  bis  diso- 
ples,  whom  he  encouraged  to  aak  whatever  questioiu 
they  pleased.  At  noon  he  held  a  puUic  assembly  for 
popular  discourse.  His  style  was  neither  tuif;iu  nor 
abetiuse,  but  truly  Attic,  and  marked  by  great  force 
and  persuasion.  ApoUonius,  that  be  might  still  more 
perfectly  resemble  l^rthagosu,  deteimmed  to  travel 
through  distant  nations.  He  proposed  bis  design  to  his 
disciples,  who  were  seven  in  number,  but  they  refused 
to  accompany  him.  He  therefore  entered  upon  his  ex- 
pedition, attended  only  by  two  servants.  At  Ninus 
ne  took,  as  his  associate,  Damis,  an  inhabitant  of  that 
city,  to  whom  he  boasted  that  he  was  skilled  in  alt 
langoages,  thon^  be  bad  never  learned  them,  and  that 
he  even  onderstood  the  language  of  beasts  and  birds. 
The  ignorant  Asnrian  worship^  him  as  a  god ;  and, 
resigning  himself  implicitly  to  his  direction,  accompa- 
nied him  wherever  ne  went.  At  Babylon  he  con- 
versed with  the  magi,  and,  by  his  sage  discourses,  ob- 
tained the  favour  aiM  admiration  of  the  king,  who  fur- 
nished him  with  camels  and  provisions  for  his  journey 
over  Caucasus,  He  was  equally  patronised  by  Phra- 
ates,  an  Indian  king,  and  after  four  months'  reudence 
with  the  Indian  sages,  returned  to  Babylon,  and  thence 
into  Ionia.  Various  miracles  of  his  performance  in 
the  cities  of  Greece  sre  gravely  related.  Among 
olbflC  fisats,  he  pretended  th^  he  had  raised  the  shade 
1«4 


of  Achilles.  At  Athens  he  is  said  to  have  east  out  a 
demon,  which  at  its  departure  threw  down  a  statue ; 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  have  predicted  the  at- 
tempt of  Neio  to  cut  through  it ;  anainiheidaiid  of 
Crete,  during  an  earthquake,  to  have  excltumed  that 
the  sea  was  bringing  forth  land  at  the  time  that  an  isl- 
and was  rising  out  of  the  sea  between  Crete  and 
There.  From  Crete  he  repaired  to  Rome.  Just  be- 
fore this  time,  however,  Nero  had  ordered  all  who  prac- 
tised magic  to  be  driven  from  the  dty.  The  fnends 
of  Apollonius  apprized  him  of  the  hazard  wbicb  Was 
likely  to  attend  us  purposed  visit  to  Rome ;  and  the 
alarm  was  so  great,  that  out  of  tfiirty-four  persons  wbo 
were  his  stated  companions,  only  eight  chose  to  ac- 
company him  thither.  He  nevertheless  persevered  in 
his  resolution,  and,  under  the  protection  of  the  sacred 
habit,  obtained  admissum  into  the  city.  The  next  day 
he  was  conducted  to  the  consul  Telesinus,  who  was 
inclined  to  favour  pbiloM^ilterB  of  every  das^  andob* 
tained  pemdsskin  to  viett  the  temples  and  converM 
vrith  tbie  priests.  From  Rome  Apollonius  travelled 
westward  to  Spun.  Here  he  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  incite  the  procurator  of  the  province  of  Btt- 
tica  to  a  conspiracy  against  Nero.  After  the  death  of 
that  tyrant  be  retumra  to  Italy  on  bis  way  to  Greece ; 
whence  be  {mceeded  to  Ef^pt,  where  Vespanan  was 
iraking  use  of  every  expedient  to  estabUsb  sis  power. 
That  prince  early  perceived  tbat  nothing  would  give 
greater  credit  with  the  Egyptian  populace  than  to  have 
nil  cause  espoused  by  one  who  was  esteemed  a  fa* 
voured  minister  of  the  ^ods,  and,  therefore,  did  not 
fail  to  show  him  every  kmd  of  attention  and  respect. 
The  pbiloK^plicr,  in  return,  adapted  lus  measnres  to 
the  views  of  the  new  emperor,  and  used  all  his  influ- 
ence among  the  people  in  support  of  Vespasian's  au- 
thori^.  Upon  the  accession  of  Domitian,  Apollonius 
was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  tyrannical  proceedings 
of  that  emperor,  and  particularly  of  his  proscriptions 
of  philosophers,  than  he  assisted  in  raising  a  sedition 
against  him,  and  in  favour  ofNerva,  among  tiie  Egyp- 
tians ;  so  tbat  Domittan  thought  it  necessary  to  issue 
an  order  that  he  diould  be  seized  and  bron^t  to  Rome. 
Apollonius,  being  informed  of  the  order,  set  out  im- 
mediately, of  his  own  accord,  for  that  citjr.  Upon  his 
arrival  he  was  brought  to  trial ;  but  hi^  judge,  the 
pr»tor  ^lian,  who  h^  formerly  knovrn  him  in  Egypt, 
was  desirous  of  fevourin^  him,  and  so  conducted  Uie 
process  that  it  terminated  m  his  acquittal.  ApoUonius 
now  passed  over  into  Greece,  and  vinted  varions  parts 
oftheeotmtiy,  gaining  new  foilowors  wherever  he  vent. 
He  finiJly  settted  at  Ephesus  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
established  a  school  and  had  many  disdfdes.  Hera 
a  story  is  related  of  him,  which,  if  true,  mipties  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy  against  Domi- 
tian.  At  th»  momoit  when  that  ^rant  was  cut  off  at 
Rome,  ApolkMuue  is  imid  to  have  made  a  sudden 
pause  in  the  midst  of  a  public  dispotatitm  at  Ephesus, 
and,  changing  bis  tone,  to  have  exclaimed,  "Well 
done,  Stephen  !  take  heart;  kill  Uie  tyrant;  kill  him  i" 
and  then,  after  a  ^ort  pause,  to  have  added ;  *'  the  ty- 
rant is  dead  ;  he  is  killed  this  very  hour."  After  this 
we  hear  little  of  him,  except  that  Nerva  wrote  to  him 
on  his  accesdwi ;  but  it  is  very  prolnble  that  he  died 
at  Epbesns  during  the  short  rrign  of  that  emperor,  at 
the  very  advanced  age  of  ninety-seven.  The  sources 
of  information  concerning  this  extraordinary  man  are 
veij  uncertain.  His  life  by  niiloatratus,  from  wluch 
the  foregoing  sketch  is  principally  selected,  was  ccna- 
piled  two  hundred  years  after  his  death,  by  order  of 
the  Empress  Julia,  widow  of  Severus,  which  prince 
regar^a  Apollonius  as  a  divinely-inspired  pereonaf^, 
ai^  is  said  to  have  associated  bis  image  in  a  temple 
with  those  of  Orphens,  Abraham,  and  our  Saviour. 
PhiloslratuB,  a  mere  sophist,  received  as  materials  the 
journal  of  Damis,  his  companion  and  disciple,  who 
was  ignraant  and  credulous,  and  a  dioit  and  imperfect 
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memoir  by  Maxentias  of  ^gs,  now  lo«t.  AU  sorU 
of  &HM  aad  tndUionaiy  tales  are  Wxed  up  with 
(be  sceoont  of  PhiiortnttnK,  who  only  meriU  atten- 
tion far  a  mere  outline  of  the  facta  upon  which  be 
must  BeeMBuily  have  fbnned  his  marvelloua  Buper- 
rtraeliue.  The  claim  of  the  whole  to  notice  restn 
chiefly  on  the  disporitioii  of  the  pagans,  when  Chru- 
tiuiity  began  to  sain  gnnnd,  to  auunilate  the  charac- 
ter and  ■Hztta  oi  ApmooiiM  with  those  of  the  Divine 
Foonte  of  the  rising  religion.  Something  ie  also  due 
loalifeeeBDgtilaT  aa  that  of  Apollomiu,  who  certainly 
coatrired  to  paas  for  a  diiin^y-&voured  person,  not 
oaly  ia  bis  own  days,  but  as  long  as  paganifun  pre- 
niied.  The  uhafaitants  of  Tyana  dedicated  a  temple 
to  his  name ;  the  Ephesians  erected  a  statue  to  hun 
andet  the  name  of  Hercules  Aiexicacaa,  for  delivering 
than  from  the  plague;  Hadrian  collected  his  letters ; 
the  Ei^Nior  Sevenis  honoured  him  aa  already  de- 
scribed ;  Caracalla  erected  a  temple  to  him ,  Aureli- 
an,  oat  of  r^ard  to  lus  memory,  retrained  from  sack- 
ii^  Tyana ;  la^y,  Amnuanua  Marcellinus  ranks  him 
utung  the  enunent  men,  who,  like  Socrates  and  Numa, 
mem  nsitad  by  a  demon.  All  these  prove  nothing  of 
the  supeinatoiBl  attributes  of  Apoilonius,  but  they  are 
decisive  of  tlw  opiniim  entertuned  of  him.  At  the 
ssoie  tiaw.  Or.  LaxdoM  deariy  shows  that  ^  Uie  of 
Flulaatiitaa  was  composed  with  a  lefeienoe  to  the 
hntoiyoflVthagoias  rather  than  to  that  of  our  Savioor. 
(Cougars  the  remarks  of  Mitchell,  in  the  Introdoction 
to  his  sditioa  of  the  Clovdt  of  Arutopkaiua,  p.  viii, 
ttqq..  Land.,  1838.)  On  Uie  whole,  as  his  correct 
doetiiMsappeartol^ve  been  extremely  moral  and  pure, 
k  msj  be  the  Utest  way  to  rank  him  among  that  hsa 
ofawniaaB  dass  of  impoeV)ra,  who  pretand^fo  be  &■ 
^rindy  gifted,  widi  a  view  to  secure  attention  and  obe- 
diaoee  to  precepts,  wfaidi,  delivered  in  the  usa^  way, 
would  be  graoaily  neglected.  Of  the  writings  of 
ApoUottins,  there  remain  only  his  Apology  to  Donutian, 
aud  ei^ity-£mr  epistles,  the  brevity  of  which  is  in 
feraar  of  their  authenticity.  They  were  ^ted  by 
Condin  m  1601 ,  8vo,  and  by  Stephens,  in  his  Epistole, 
1S77.  His  life  PhilosbiatDs  is  found  in  ue  wri- 
tngi  of  that  sophist,  the  beet  edition  of  which  is  that 
ta  Oleuins,  Lmt.,  1709,  ftdto.  {EnfieWt  Hutory  of 
Pk^aopky,  vol.  3,  p.  39,  $eqg.  —  Midland,  Bwgr. 
[7aiv-,voL  Z,p,  %0,  seqq.y~~VU.  A  stoic  philosoptwr, 
bora  at  Chaleia  in  Enbok,  or,  according  to  aome,  at 
Qukedon  in  Bithynia.  His  high  reputation  indnoed 
fheEoifcmAnloninna  Pius  to  send  for  him  to  come 
to  Baas  in  eider  to  take  chaige  of  the  education  of 
Marcus  Anrefius.  Oil  his  arrival  at  the  capital,  the 
enqmw  smt  him  an  eager  invitation  to  repair  to  the 
palace ;  bat  the  jrfiilosopber  declined  to  come,  observ- 
mg  tiiat  the  paptt  ought  to  ctHue  to  the  master,  not  the 
ouster  to  the  paml.  The  nnperor,  on  receiving  this 
answer,  obseiTed,  with  a  smiw,  "  U  iras  than  easier, 
it  secDs,  fyt  Apolloiuas  to  come  ftom  Chalds  to  Rome, 
tbu  hm  Us  residence  in  Rome  to  the  palace  in  the 
•aaw  eitr !"  Antoninus,  however,  hastened  to  send 
his  royal  pupil  to  bun,  and  Aurelins  profited  in  no 
mall  degree  the  lessons  of  his  inabmcter.  The 
Meditationa  of  AureUua  contain  a  enlogium  on  his 
aleie  pneeptor.  {Kogr.  Urth.,  vol.  2,  p.  3S3.)  — 
Vm.  A  aeu^r,  ffistii^aished  by  a  statue  of  Hercu- 
In,  the  extant  part  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Vati- 
oa  Mnsetmi  at  Rome,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Ibe  Belridere  torso.  He  was  a  native  of  Athena,  and, 
aeeonling  to  Winekelmann,  flmirished  a  short  time 
■abseqaent  to  Alexander  the  Great.  This  opinion  is 
ftanded  principally  npon  the  form  of  the  letters  com- 
posing the  Greek  inotr^on  sculptured  on  the  marble. 
A  Mojeetore  of  this  kind,  iMnrevsr,  can  at  best  be  only 
■nmximative.  ThefiunonstoisooflheBelTidereHer^ 
coles  has  been  the  admiration  of  all  artists.  Michael 
Anj^do  sketched  it  from  every  possible  point  of  view ; 
ad  wlun,  in  lus  old  age,  he  was  d^rired  of  sight. 


the  enthusiastic  painter  caused  himself  to  bo  conduct- 
ed to  this  chef-d'suvre  of  art,  and,  b^  passing  bis 
hands  over  it,  aousltf  in  this  way  to  enjoy  those  feel- 
ings of  deHght  whidi  his  loss  of  virion  seemed  to  deny 
him.  (La  StUle,  in  Biogr,  Univ.,  vol.  2,  p.  325.)  — - 
IX.  A  sculptor,  who  made  the  head  of  a  young  satyi^ 
now  preserved  at  Egremont  House,  Petworth.  (Con- 
sult O.  MvUer,  Amaltk.,  3,  262.)— X.  A  sculptor,  who, 
in  connexion  with  his  brother  Tauriscus,  constructed  a 
celebrated  image  of  a  IhiH,  formerly  the  property  of 
Asiniua  PoUio.  Hue  image  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  that  now  known  as  the  Faniae  Bvil,  though  ar- 
tists have  observed  several  things  in  the  latter  per 
fonnance  which  argue  it  to  be  of  a  later  date.  {Plin., 
38,  b.—SilUg,  Diet.  Art,  t.  v.) 

Aponiana,  an  island  near  Lilybeum.  (iftrf.,  B. 
Afiie.,  S.)  Cluveriua  thinks  that  oae  of  the  iEgoaa  or 
^gades  is  here  meant.  Othera  loppoae  it  to  be  the 
same  with  Paoonia  of  Ptolemy.  In  one  MS.  the  name 
is  given  as  Apononis.   {Ctuv.,  iSictI.,2,  Ifi.) 

Aponos  Foks,  a  fountain,  or,  more  correctly,  warm 
mineral  springs  about  six  miles  to  the  south  of  Patavi- 
um.  They  were  celebrated  for  their  heahng  proper*- 
ties,  and  hence  their  name,  from  a,  not,  and  irovor,  the 
OflgwwA  or  Dom  of  a.  miUtdy,  as  indicating  their  prop- 
er^ of  lumng  or  removing  the  puns  of  suwiesB. 
Tbeie  was  also  a  species  of  divination  connected  with 
them,  by  throwing  articles  into  the  ibuntain.  {Lueen, 
Phart.,  7,  193.  —  Stut.,  Vit.  Tib.,  c.  14,  and  Cnw.,  ad 
loe.)  The  Aponus  Fons  was  the  principal  source  of 
what  were  denominated  the  Agua  Patamna.  The 
name  of  Bagm  d'Ahano,  by  which  these  waters  are  at 
present  known,  has  evidenUy  been  fonned  by  coimp- 
tion  firom  Afmut.    (Plin.,  2, 108.— Jd.,  31, 6.) 

ApothkCsis,  a  ceremony  observed  by  siune  ancient 
nations,  by  which  they  raised  their  kings,  heroes,  and 
great  men  to  the  rank  of  deities.  Neither  the  Egyp- 
tians nor  Persians  seem  to  have  adopted  this  custom. 
The  Greeks  were  the  first  who  admitted  it.  Tlw 
Ronuuis  borrowed  it  from  them.  Herodian  (4,  S)  has 
left  US  an  aceotint  of  the  uN>tfaeoeis  of  a  Rwun  em- 
peror. After  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  burned,  a 
waxen  image  of  it  was  placed  upon  a  tall  ivory  couch 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace,  the  couch  being  decked 
with  the  most  sumptuous  coverings.  The  image  rep- 
resented the  emperor  as  pale  and  suffering  under  eick- 
ness.  This  contmued  for  seven  days.  The  dty  mean- 
while was  in  sorrow.  For  the  greater  part  of  each 
day  the  senate  sat  ranged  on  theleft  ride  of  Uta  bed, 
dressed  in  lobea  of  mouminff,  tiie  ladies  of  tte  first  rank 
sitting  on  the  right  ride  in  iniite  robes,  without  any  or- 
naments. During  the  seven  days  the  physicians  paid 
regular  visits  to  the  rick  person,  and  always  reported 
that  he  grew  worse,  until  at  length  they  gave  out  that 
he  was  dead.  When  the  death  was  announced,  a  band 
consisting  of  the  noblest  members  of  the  eqiustrian  or- 
der, and  uw  most  distinguished  youths  of  senatorian 
rank,  carried  the  couch  and  image,  first  to  the  Forum, 
where  hymns  and  dirges  were  sung,  and  then  to  the 
Campus  Martins.  In  this  latter  place  a  large  pyramidal 
edifice  of  wood  had  been  previously  constructed,  the  in- 
terior being  filled  with  combustibles  of  all  kinds.  The 
eoodi  was  placed  en  this,  with  sbundanoe  of  annuities 
and  spices.  The  equestrian  order  then  moved  in  sol- 
emn array  around  ue  ^\b,  imitating  by  thrir  evolu- 
tions the  pyrrhic  dance ;  and  chariots  were  also  driven 
around,  having  the  persons  stuuling  in  them  arrayed 
in  their  pmtextas,  and  wearing  masks  which  recaUed 
the  features  of  the  most  celebrated  Romans  of  former 
days.  The  new  emperor  then  applied  a  torch  to  the 
pile,  aud  fiie  was  also  communicated  to  it  by  the  rest. 
Meanwhile,  an  eagle  was  let  fly  fnm  the  summit  of 
the  structnie,  wluch  was  to  ascend  witii  the  flames  to 
the  heavens,  and  was  supposed  to  bear  with  it  from 
earth  the  soul  of  the  deceased  emperor.  If  the  deified 
person  was  s  female,  a  peacock,  not  an  eagle,  wap 
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■ent  from  the  fimeral  pile.  {Li/dnu,  de  Re  Mil.,  p. 
93.~JbiKuekt  ad  Htrodian,  I.  e.) — Sonw  writers, 
aiuledbf  tbelugoagedf  Diedonu  Kcohu,  hm 
cribed  ma  tDtTodnetion  of  the  apotheooi  into  Gieeoe 
to  Egyptian  ot^oniei.  Diodonit,  however,  a  paitiaan 
of  the  theory  of  Euthemenia,  only  mw  in  tfw  gods  of 
ereiy  teHgion  mere  deifiod  mortals.  Leibnitz  commiu, 
with  legud  to  the  Penians,  an  error  similar  to  that  of 
DiodoiOB,  when  he  sees  in  die  myth  of  Aiimanes  no- 
lUnc  more  than  the  apotheani  oS  die  chief  (tf  a  No- 
madie  tribe.  Mosheim  also  (Aiuut.  ad  CvdteerlA,  p. 
238)  pretends  that  Mithras  was  only  a  deified  honter, 
because,  upon  the  monuments  that  have  readied  us,  he 
is  represented  as  kilUng  a  boll,  and  bring  followed  by 
a  dog !  (Consult  Coiufnty  da  la  Sdigtim,  vol.  8,  p. 
446,  m  wi.) 

Appu  via,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  roads, 
both  on  account  of  its  length,  and  the  difficulties  which 
it  was  necessary  to  overoome  in  its  construction, 
bence  called  the  '*  Queen  of  the  Roman  Ways,"  Regina 
Kurun.  {Stat.,  Si/L,%,t.)  It  was  made,  as  livy  in- 
fonns  us  (9, 29),  by  the  censor  Appius  Ctecus,  A.U.C. 
443,  and  in  the  fint  instance  was  only  laid  down  as 
fax  as  Capua,  a  distance  of  about  a  thousand  stadia, 
or  a  hundred  and  twenU-five  miles;  but  even  this  por- 
tion of  th«  work,  acooiding  to  the  account  of  Diodoras 
SieuhiB,  was  nceeuted  in  so  expensive  a  maimer,  that 
it  exhausted  the  public  tieaniry  (SO,  36).  From 
Cwua  it  was  subsequently  carried  on  to  Beneventnra, 
and  finally  to  Brundudum,  when  this  port  became  the 
great  place  of  resort  for  those  who  were  desirous  of 
crooing  over  into  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  (iSfrok, 
S83.)  xhia  latter  put  of  the  Appian  "Way  is  supposed 
to  have  been  etHutmcted  by  the  consul  Apinua  Clau- 
dius Pulcher,  grandson  of  Cecos,  A.U.C.  604,  and  to 
have  been  completed  by  another  consul  of  the  same 
femily  thirty-six  years  aAer.  We  find  frequent  men- 
tion made  of  repairs  done  to  this  road  by  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  more  particulari^  by  l^ao,  both  in  the 
histories  of  the  time,  and  also  in  andeot  inecriptions. 
This  toad  seems  to  tnve  been  slill  in  excdlent  tnder  in 
the  time  of  Procopius,  who  gins  a  very  grood  acconnt 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  constractra.  He  says, 
"  An  expeditious  traveller  mi^t  very,  well  perform  the 
Jotuney  from  Rome  to  Capaa  in  five  days.  Its  breadth 
IS  such  as  to  admit  of  two  carriages  passing  each  oth- 
er. Above  all  others,  this  way  is  worthy  of  notice  : 
£>r  the  stones  which  wtt«  employed  on  it  are  of  an  ex- 
tremely hard  naCtue,  and  were  doubtless  conveyed  by 
Appius  fmta  worn  dittant  qnany,  as  the  adjoining 
couDtiy  funusihes  none  of  that  shid.  These,  when 
they  oaA  been  cut  smooth  and  squared,  he  fitted  to- 
gether closely,  without  using  iron  or  any  ofter  sub- 
stance ;  and  they  adhere  so  finnly  to  eatdi  other,  that 
they  appear  to  have  been  thus  fonned  by  nature,  and 
not  cemented  by  ait  And  thoogh  they  have  been 
travelled  over  by  so  many  beasts  of  boroen  and  cat^ 
riagea  for  a^es,  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
wise  moved  from  their  place,  or  broken,  nor  to  have 
lost  ai^  part  of  their  original  amoothness."  (Procop., 
Beli.  Got.,  3.)  Accordmg  to  Eustace,  such  -parts  of 
the  Appian  Way  as  have  escaped  destruction,  as  at 
FomU  and  Mola,  dww  fiew  traces  of  wear  and  decay 
After  s  duration  of  two  thousand  years.  {Claaaical 
Tour,  vol.  8,  p.  177.)  The  same  writer  states  the 
evmaga  bnadui  of  the  Appian  Way  from  tightetai 
to  twen^-two  feet 

AppiIoiB,  a  name  given  to  the  five  deities,  Venus, 
Pallas,  Vesta,  Conconl,  and  Peace.  A  temple  was 
erected  to  them  near  the  Appin  Aqnn,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Julius  C»aar*s  forum,  ^ich  at  least  is  the  expla- 
nation ccBDSiKmlT  given  to  the  exuKssion  Afpiaiea 
Dta,  as  oGcomn^  in  Ovid  {A.  A.,  8,  4SS).  Bur- 
tnann,  however,  thmks  that  the  poet  refers  merelj  to 
the  nymphs  of  Ae  adjacent  fooirtun,  while  Heinriua, 
altering  the  common  lection  of  Dut  to  aum,  under- 
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stands  femaloB  of  loose  chaneter,  lemaridn^  as  fot 
lows :  "  Extra  urhem  pUba  tiU?maiaana  et  meretriat- 
la  habUabaiU,  ttutxime  Via  Appia."   {Hans.,  ad  Or., 

L  e.) 

AppiZkcb,  a  native  of  Alexandrea,  who  flourished 
at  Rome  under  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pma. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  forensic  abilities, 
and  acquired  uie  post  of  a  procurator  of  the  empire, 
and,  acceding  to  some  authorities,  the  government  of 
the  province  of  Egypt.  His  Roman  History  (Tu- 
/taud,  or  'laropia  'PufidlK^),  in  twenty-four  books,  no 
longer  exists  entire.  It  embraced  the  histoiy  of  the 
RepnUic  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  in  an  order  whidi 
Appian  himself  explains  in  lua  preface.  He  states, 
that  in  reading  4he  works  which  treated  of  Roman 
History,  he  was  wearied  with  being  compelled  to  trans- 
port hu  attention  everr  moment  from  one  province  to 
another,  according  as  the  scene  of  events  dianged :  to 
pass  from  Carthage  to  Spain,  firam  Spain  to  Sicily, 
fmn  Sicily  to  Macedonia,  and  from  this  latter  eonn- 
tjj  again  to  Carthage.  To  remedy  this  inconve- 
nience, inseparable  from  synchronism,  he  collects  to- 
gether in  his  lustory  the  events  that  have  passed  in 
each  particular  country :  it  is  thus  that  the  several 
books  of  his  histoiy  arose,  in  which  the  facte  are  stated, 
not  in  a  chronological  wder,  not  by  prindpal  epochs, 
bat  with  refisrence  to  the  connby  m  which  they  tocA 
place,  nda  method,  which  has  been  sometimes  im- 
itated in  modem  times,  and  especially  by  Gibbon,  pre- 
senta  ceitainljjr  some  advantages.  It  labours  under 
the  serious  objection,  however,  of  turning  aw^  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader,  in  too  great  a  degree,  from  the 
main  subject  of  the  narrative.  It  is  difficult,  there- 
fore, to  follow,  in  Appian,  the  progressive  greatness 
and  down&ll  of  the  state  of  which  he  treats.  StiD, 
however,  his  work  abounds  with  valnaUe  information 
respecting  the  history  of  those  times,  and  on  many 
points  01  andent  geography.  Though  evidently  a 
compilation,  it  is  not  the  less  important  however,  on 
this  account,  since  many  of  the  sources  whence  he  de- 
rived his  infomation  are  completely  lost  to  us,  while 
for  some  epochs  of  Roman  histoiy  he  is  the  only  au- 
thority we  possess.  The  details  into  which  be  enters, 
on  the  events  of  the  wars  of  which  he  treats,  render  his 
work  a  very  interesting  one  for  military  readers.  Set- 
ting aside  the  defective  nature  of  the  plan,  Appian's 
history  is,  in  other  respects,  wanting  neither  in  critical 
views  of  the  subject,  nor  in  diecemment.  Hie  gravest 
reproach,  however,  to  which  he  is  exposed,  is  ms  par- 
ti^ity  for  the  Romans,  which  makes  it  neccosaiy  to 
read  him  with  caution.  His  style  is  fbimed  on  that 
of  Polybius,  but  he  is  inferior  to  his  model.— ^Of  Uie 
first  five  books  of  Appian 'e  History  we  poFSess  merely 
fragmenta.  The  first  book,  which  was  entitled  Tu- 
uaixOv  paeiXiK^,  contained  the  histoiy  of  the  seven 
Roman  kings :  tiie  succeeding  four  were  entitled  re- 
spectively, 'IraAijn^,  ^apviTtKii,  KrXriKi;,  and  Xtice- 
Mi^  Koi  VijatoTiK^,  that  ii,  the  wars  of  the  Romans 
in  Italy,  with  the  iSamnita,  with  the  GatiU,  and  in 
SicUy  and  the  other  itle$.  We  have  then  the  6th, 
7th,  and  8th  entire.  The  sixth  book,  entitled  'IttjpiK^, 
contains  the  history  of  the  wars  in  Sj>ain ;  the  seventh, 
'Aw^aXtiai,  that  of  the  wars  with  Hannibal;  the 
eighth,  AitvKn,  Kep;^dovtK^  nai  Nov/tidac^,  the  Punic 
Wars ;  of  the  ninth,  Moxedowicv,  whidi  contained  the 
wars  vritfa  Macedonia,  we  have  raly  ftagmente  re- 
maining ;  the  tenth,  'EXX^iic^  xal  'luvtm^,  containing 
the  ware  in  Greece  and  j4«ta  Minor,  is  entirely  lost ; 
of  the  eleventh,  'Svpiaidl  Koi  tlapBiKij,  the  first  part, 
the  history  of  the  wars  in  Syria,  alone  remains  ;  the 
second  part,  the  wars  with  the  Partkiana,  is  lost :  this 
lacuna,  in  tmthi  la  supplied  in  the  MSS. ;  the  part, 
however,  thus  supplied,  was  not  written  by  Appian, 
but  is  a  mere  compilation  from  Plutarch^s  Lives  of 
GrasauB  and  Antony.  Indeed,  there  is  some  reason 
to  think  that  a  histtny  of  the  wan  with  the  I^rthinns 
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moefcrwrittmby  ApiHan.  (Oatumlt  Sehaeigiaeu- 
KT,  Md  JBst.  Partk-  Appiaxo  tern,  tub.,  p.  921,  vol.  3.) 
The  twelfth  boo^  Hi^jwi&irixi;,  eontaiiu  the  hiitoiy 
of  the  wan  with  MUJtradaUs.  In  the  oine  micceeo- 
iog  booka  (from  the  13tfa  to  the  Slst  incliuWe),  AppU 
10  me  the  hutoiy  of  the  dvil  wan,  £rom  die  tune 
of  Hariiv  and  Sylla  to  the  battle  of  Actium  and  the 
conqoeet  of  Eg^>t-  Of  theae  nine,  the  fint  five  n- 
aun :  tiieir  coDt^a,  in  the  fona  of  an  introdui^on, 
the  hirton  bf  aU  the  tronblee  that  diatuibed  the  Roman 
lepoblie  mm  the  Mceuion  to  the  Mone  Sooer  down 
to  the  defeat  of  Seztiu  Pompeiue.  The  twent;-KC- 
ood  book,  entitled  'ExaTovrtUTia,  contained  the  hie- 
toi7  of  the  fint  kjutdred  yeara  of  the  dominion  of  the 
Cmus.  Prom  the  accoant  given  of  its  contenta, 
however,  by  Appian  hiowelf  (Prasf.,  lb),  as  well  as 
from  ctiiereooicea  {PlM.t  Cod.,  67),  itqipean  tohave 
fonlMied  vriiat  we  ahould  call  at  the  present  day  a 
■tatiitical  aceouot  of  the  Roman  empire  :  the  loss  of 
this  ia  ffloch  to  be  regretted.  The  twenty-third  book, 
"Uix'pixi,  or,  as  Photius  calls  it,  Aaxut^,  contuns  the 
mm  of  Eiirria :  the  twenty-fourth  book,  'Ap<^tK^, 
ticatii^  of  the  wvs  of  wlroiw,  is  lost.  From  mis  list 
it  moSa,  that,  nguding  the  elerantb  as  complete,  we 
haw  lea  boiAs  ranuining  of  the  ICstoi;  of  Appian. — 
The  best  edition  of  ApjHaa  is  that  of  Scbweigweiuer, 
Lift.,  t7S5,  3  vols.  8vo.  (Mickaud,  in  Biogr.  Univ., 
vol.  2,  p.  329,  Mff. — Sckwigk.,  ad  App.SckoU,Hut. 
La.  Gt.,  vol  4,  p.  173,  teqq.) 

Ap?ii  rotoa,  a  small  place  on  the  Appian  Way, 
tbavt  nzteen  nulea  from  the  Tree  Tabenuo.  It  la 
mentianed  by  Sl  Pmi  {Actt,  38,  IS),  and  is  also  well 
known  as  Horace's  secoiid  resting-place  in  his  joufney 
to  Bruadinom.  Hoislenius  (A^ot.,  p.  210)  and  Cor- 
ra^m  (Vet.  Lai,,  11,  p.  94)  agree  in  fixing  the  poai- 
tion  of  Fonun  Appii  at  CoMriilo  di  Sania  Maria. 
But  D'Anville,  tnm  an  exact  computation  of  distance^ 
and  relative  positions,  inclines  to  place  it  at  Borgo 
LuMgo,  near  Trefoui,  on  the  present  road.  (Aiud. 
Gcogr.  de  fltalte^  p.  186.)  It  would  appear,  that  this 
o^inou  of  D'Anville's  is  the  more  correct  one,  espe- 
euUy  as  it  is  clear  from  Horace  (Sem.,  I,  S),  that 
Am  hence  it  was  usual  to  embark  on  a  canal,  which 
nn  parallel  to  the  Appian  Way,  and  which  was  called 
Becewiovium,  its  length  being  nineleen  milea.  (Pro- 
ctf.,  Str.  Gut.,  I,  2.)  Yeatiees  of  this  canal  may  still 
be  tneed  a  little  beyond  mrgo  Limgo.  (Cramer't 
Aaaaa  Ualy,  vol.  3,  p.  93.)  Ai  legude  the  ancient 
name,  it  bbv  be  remariied,  that  the  tenta  F^m  waa 
*ppticd  to  places  in  the  country  where  mariiets  were 
heu  and  couta  of  jiuUce  convened. 

Amoius,  a  city  of  Latium,  in  the  territory  of  Setia 
iConaiuu,  YtU  Lot.,  2.  2),  taken  and  burnt  by  Tar- 
fviimniaau.  It  ia  ^d  to  have  fiuniahed  from  iu 
■noitsthe  somo  noceaaaiy  fin  the  ccHutmcUon  of  the 
Ctreaa  Maxioms.  {Duul  Hal.,  3,  49.  —Im.,  1,  35. 
—StraMt,  331.)  According  to  Conadini  {L  c),  the 
aaaeotVaUeAptoU  is  givrai  in  old  writings  to  a  tract 
of  coontiy  sitnated  between  Ses£a  aaiPiperno.  (Cro- 
sur'a  Amc.  Bafy,  vol.  2.  p.  108.) 

Arms  CuoDiDs,  I.  tiw  firander  of  the  Appian 
&Duiy  at  Roma.  Ha  waa  a  SaUne  by  birth,  a  native 
of  R^gillnm,  and  his  original  name  is  said  to  have  been 
JaiM  Clannu.  In  the  year  of  the  ci^  260,  the  last 
portion  of  what  Niehohr  amsiden  the  mjrthical  age 
of  Roman  Hiatoiy,  Attus  u  said  to  have  migrated  to 
Kane,  with  Uie  members  and  clients  of  his  house  to 
tbe  number  of  5000.  This  powerful  accession  of 
teogth  ensnred  him,  of  course,  a  favourable  recep- 
tioB ;  be  was  dassed  among  the  patricians,  enrolled  in 
the  senate,  and  assumed  the  more  Roman  name  of 
A{^aa  Claudius.  Hia  motive  for  leaving  his  native 
coui^  is  said  to  have  been  a  wish  to  live  on  frimidly 
terms  with  the  Romans,  with  whom  his  fellow-citi- 
una,  nrtwithstanding  lus  advice,  were  bent  on  making 
war.   Lands  weie  asognod  to  him  and  his  fi»llowen 


acroBs  the  Anio,  and  the  nuclena  was  thus  formed  of 
what  afterward  became  the  Claudian  tribe.  Applus 
was  a  man  of  harsh  and  stem  character,  and  frequently 
brought,  on  thia  account,  into  colltaion  with  the  lower 
orden,  eapecially  in  the  controveiaiea  between  cred- 
itors and  debtora.  His  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  patri- 
cians knew  no  bounda ;  and  so  mncb,  in  fact,  was  he 
dreaded  by  the  plebeians,  that  when  the  latter  had  n. 
fiiaed  on  one  occasion  to  enrol  themsdves  fox  the  war 
against  the  Veientes,  the  mere  rumour,  spread  by  the 
nobility,  that  Appius  waa  about  to  be  appointed  dic- 
tator, induced  the  multitude  immediately  to  yield. 
(Lie.,  2, 16,  aeqq.) — II.  Sabinua,  son  of  the  preceding, 
rendered  himself  atill  more  odious  to  the  people  than 
even  hia  &tber  had  been,  by  hia  indexible  and  deapotie 
character.  Being  elected  consul  A.U.C.  283,  ho  op- 
posed with  the  utmost  violence  the  passage  of  Uie 
Publilian  law,  which  ordained  that  the  plebeian  magis- 
trates should  be  chosen  at  the  Comitia  Tributa,  and 
the  prudence  of  his  colleague  Qiiinctiua  alone  prevent- 
ed bloodshed.  Some  time  after  this  he  was  sent 
against  the  Volaci ;  but  his  aoldien,  indignant  at  his 
faaushtinesi  and  severity,  refused  to  fight,  when  drawn 
up  Kir  action,  and  fled  to  their  camp.  The  next  day, 
on  his  marching  back  to  \be,  Roman  territory,  his  army 
was  attacked  by  the  foe,  and  disfipracefully  put  to  flight. 
After  punishing  his  troope  1^  ^dmation  ne  returned 
to  the  city  ;  but  the  next  year  he  was  cited  for  trial, 
on  account  of  his  disgraceful  return  from  the  Volsci, 
and  more  particularly  for  his  violation  of  the  tribuni- 
tian  priviJegea,  and  tus  opposition  to  the  Agrarian  law. 
After  plea<mighis  cause  in  person,  and  daunting  hia  op- 
ponents so  much  that  they  were  compelled  tp  adjourn 
the  case,  he  was  carried  on  by  a  malady  before  a  second 
hearing  could  be  had.  {Lit.,  3,  56,  leqq. — FJor.,  1, 
22.) — ■ni.  Craaainus,  a  member  of  the  patrician  fam- 
ily of  the  Glaudii.  Though  cruel  and  arrogant  like  his 
anceston,  he  was  hardly  appointed  consul,  B.C.  401, 
when,  to  gain  Ae  favours  of  the  people,  he  supported 
the  law  proposed  by  the  tribune  Terentilliua  or  Teren> 
tins,  which  nad  for  its  object  a  change  in  the  form  of 
government.  Instead  of  the  usual  magistrates,  de- 
cemvirs were  appointed  to  compose  a  code  of  lawa  for 
Rome,  and  to  possess  sovereign  power  for  a  year. 
{Vid.  Deoemvin.)  He  waa  himself  chosen  decemvir; 
and  when,  after  the  first  year,  this  office  was  prolonged 
for  a  year  more,he  waa  the  only  one  who,  by  bii  iimu- 
ence  over  the  chief  men  among  the  people,  succeed- 
ed in  being  a^n  chosen.  He  resolved  never  again 
to  give  up  his  power,  and  conspired  with  his  col- 
leagues for  the  accomplishment  of  this  jplan,  but  the 
affair  of  Virginia  put  an  end  to  their  odious  tyninnv. 
{Vid.  Virg^ia.)  The  decemviral  office  was  abolished, 
and  the  previous  forma  of  magistracy  imroediateljr  re- 
stored. Appius  wy  accused  and  thrown  into  prison, 
where,  according  to  Livy  (3,  58),  he  died  by  his  own 
hand.  IMonyains  of  Halicamasaus,  however,  leads  us 
to  suppose  that  another  account  was  credited  by  some, 
which  made  him  to  have  been  put  to  death  in  prison  by 
the  tribunes.  (AtU.  Rom.,  11,  49.)  As  re^krds  the 
imprisonment  of  Appius,  consult  the  remariti  of  Pne- 
buhx.  {Rout.  Hitt.,  vol.  2,  p.  369,  seyy.)— IV.  Cscu% 
a  diatinffuidiod  RiMua  of  tne  Appian  &mily,  who  re- 
ceived hlB  surname  from  his  bliiMness.  When  cen- 
sor, he  constructed  that  part  of  the  Appian  Waj  which 
extended  from  Rome  to  C^tua.  (Vid.  Appia  Via.) 
He  built  aJao  the  fint  aqueduct  at  Rome.  It  waa 
through  hia  advice  that  the  Potitian  family  committed 
the  charge  of  the  rites  of  Hercules  to  public  slaves ; 
the  consequence  of  this  waa,  as  livy  relates  (9,  20), 
that  the  familir  in  question  were  all  cut  off  vritbin  the 
Tear,  and  Appius  himself  was  deprived  of  ^ht,  whence 
bis  cognomen  of  Caeui,  "  the  Blind."  He  ww  after- 
ward consul,  and  also  interrex,  and  was  very  success- 
ful in  hia  operations  against  the  Samnites.  (Liv., 
10, 31.>— V.  Heidonius  seixcd  the  Capjtol.  with  4000 
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daves  and  extlM,  A.U.C.  29S,  tad  wm  loon  after 
ovenhiown.  {Ln.,  8,  U.—Ftor.,  3,  IS.)— Tb«  name 
of  AppiiM  waa  oODUDon  m  RcMne,  paiUcularij  to  tuny 
oonanta  whoM  luitorj  u  not  manod  by  any  Duoom- 
raon  evsnt. 

ApkTki,  I  king  of  E^pt,  of  the  26th  dynuty,  and 
called,  in  Jemniui  and  Ezekiel,  Pharaoh  Hophra.  He 
awsended  the  throne  after  bia  &ther  Pununu,  B.C. 
694.  Apnea  diatingutabed  himself  by  foreign  con- 
qneat;  he  to(A  Sidtm,  con^eied  the  iaund  of  Cyjwua, 
and  enjoyed  for  a  long  period  peat  proipeiity.  After 
a  reign,  however,  of  twenty-aix  years,  hia  aubjeets  ro- 
▼dted  in  &n»ir  of  Amuis,  1^  whom  he  waa  over- 
coma  and  put  to  death.  The  unmediate  cause  of  the 
revolt  waa  an  unnicccssful  expedition  against  the  peo- 
ple of  Cyrene,  in  whidi  many  lives  were  lost ;  and 
nom  this  circumstance  we  may  readily  inier>  that  the 
extravagant  projects  of  their  kinss  were  but  little  in 
unison  with  the  feelings  and  wiues  of  the  ^oyptiBa 

Sople.  iHerodot.,  2,  161,  geq.  —  Compare  atem, 
een,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  404.) 

APBtNEs,  a  Greek  ihetorician  of  Gadara,  in  Phoe- 
nicia, who  flooiiabed  during  the  rei^  of  Maximin, 
about  t36  B.C.  We  btTe  from  him  a  traatise  on 
Rhetoric,  and  also  a  woA  on  the  questions  discnas- 
ed  in  tbe  sdiools  of  the  riietorieians.  They  an  con- 
tained in  the  Bketmea  Orad  of  Al^  KentH,  1508, 
fol. 

ApBYitTHii,  or  Absthtuu,  a  pet^le  of  Thnce,  na- 
med by  Herodotus  (6,  S4,  and  9,  119)  as  bordering  on 
the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and  having  overpowered  the 
Dolonct.  (Fid.  Mithradatea.)  Dionyaiiu  Periegetea 
(577)  apeaks  of  the  river  Apqmthua. 

ArsCB,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  fiiUing  into  the  Ionian 
Sea  between  Dyrrhachiam  and  ApoUonia,  and  dtviding 
their  reapective  territories.  It  has  been  rendered 
memorable  from  the  military  operations  of  Cssar  and 
Pompey  on  its  banks.  The  present  name  of  the  stream 
is  Ergtnt  or  Beratino.  (C<u.,  B.  Civ.|l,  IZ.—lauan^ 
6,461.) 

Aptbia,  a  Cretan  city,  to  the  east  of  Polynhenia, 
and  ngfaty  stadia  from  CWdonia.  {Straho,  479.)  Its 
name  was  supposed  to  he  derived  from  a  contest  wairad 
by  the  Sirens  and  Muses  in  its  vicinity,  when  the  for- 
mer, being  vanquished  in  the  trial  of  musical  excel- 
lence, were  so  overcome  with  grief  that  their  wings 
dropped  boat  thrir  shonlden.  {Steph.  ByxaiU.,  a.  *. 
'AitTtf>a.y  Strabo  infimns  ua  that  Kisamos  was 
naval  station  of  Aptera.  The  vestiges  of  Apteia  were 
observed  by  Pococke  to  the  south  ofAif omos,  and  they 
are  laid  down  in  L^ie'e  map  between  that  |dace  and 
Jerami  or  Cydonia.  (  Crsiiler'a  Aneient  Oreeee,  vol.  3, 
p.  378.) 

ApDLBtiB  LBOBB,  proposed  by  L.  Apulcius  Saturai- 
noB,  A.U.C.  653,  tribune  of  the  commons  ;  about  di- 
viding the  public  lands  amon^  the  veteran  soldiers, 
settling  colonies,  punishing  dimes  against  the  state, 
and  furnishing  com  to  the  poor  at  10-I3tha  of  bd  a«  a 
moditis.  (Cic,  pro  Balb.,  81.— id.,  d»  Leg.y  %,  6.— 
Flor.,  S,  16.) 

Apuleids,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  the  second 
century,  was  a  native  of  Aladaura,  an  African  city  on 
the  borders  of  Numidia  and  Ontulia.  His  fiunily  waa 
respeet^le,  both  in  station  and  propei^^  hii  faUwr  be- 
ing chief  magistrate  of  Madaura.  He  received  the 
early  part  of  his  education  at  Carthage,  where  he  im- 
bibed the  firat  knowledge  of  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
and  thence  removed  in  successitm  to  Athens  and  Rome. 
Apuleius,  who  inherited  a  handsome  fortune,  began 
life  wiU)  ihtt  contempt  for  riches  which  in  the  ancient 
worid  in  patticular  soirequently  distinguished  aspirants 
after  learning!  and  philosophy.  He  tiberally  rewarded 
all  those  whohad  any  share  in  his  instnic^on,  and  was 
otherwise  so  generous  and  profuse,  that,  on  his  return 
home  after  his  travels,  he  found  hia  patrimony  exhaust- 
ed ;  and,  beii^  exceedingly  desiions  of  entering  into 


the  fraternity  of  Osiris,  waa  obliged  to  part  with  hia 
clothes  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  inaugoral 

ceremonies.  He  now  began  to  acquire  a  more  pm- 
dent  estimate  of  the  value  of  piopeiW.and  undertone 
the  profession  of  a  pleader,  in  which  he  obtained  con- 
siderable fuae  and  emolument.  Not  only  so,  he  em- 
braced also  an  Of^rtunity  which  oftercd  of  improving 
his  condition  by  marrying  Pudentilla,  an  elderly  widow 
of  ctmsiderable  property,  to  whom  his  youth  and  agree- 
able qualities  bad  strtND^y  recoounended  him.  Tbis 
union  exceedingly  exa^rated  tberelalioiu  of  the  lady ; 
and  y£milianua,  the  brother  of  her  former  husband,  in- 
stituted a  suit  against  Apuleius,  before  the  proconsul 
of  Africa,  for  employing  ma^jcal  arts  to  obtain  her  love. 
The  ^lology  which  be  deUvered  on  tbis  occasion  is 
still  extant,  and  it  is  regarded  as  a  performance  of  con- 
nderable  merit  It  waa,  of  eovne,  successful ;  for  K 
was  not  veiy  diflSeult  to  convince  a  aenaiUe  magistrate, 
that  a  widow  of  tliirteen  years'  standing  may  be  mduccd 
to  many  a  handsome,  eloquent,  and  accomplished 
young  man,  without  being  moved  thereto  by  filters 
or  magic.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  Apuleius 
nothing  is  known,  except  that  several  cities  honoured 
him  with  statuea  for  hia  eloqneiice,  and  that  be  wrote 
mudi  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Like  Apidltmiiis  of 
Tyana,  miracles  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  which  hava 
been  placed  in  ctmiparismi  with  those  of  the  Gospel. 
The  origin  of  these  reports,  which  did  not  circulate 
until  after  his  death,  is  by  no  means  ascertained  ;  as, 
with  the  exception  of  the  foregoing  foolish  accusation, 
he  does  not  aj^ear  to  have  been  charged  with  the  prac- 
tice of  magic  in  his  lifetime ;  although  it  is  net  im- 
probable that  his  anxiety,  while  on  his  trave]a,to  get 
initiated  in  the  secret  mysteries  and  religious  cere- 
monies of  the  different  places  which  be  visited,  might 
have  laid  a  foundation  for  the  opinion  entertained  alter 
bis  death  of  his  supernatural  acquirements.  Be  ihis 
as  it  may,  Marceliinns,  in  the  fifUi  cenluiy,  requetrted 
of  St.  AugTwtin  to  exert  hia  utmost  efforts  to  renite  the 
assertions  of  Uiose  vbo  false^  declared  "that  Christ 
did  nothing  mora  than  what  was  dtme  by  other  men, 
and  who  produced  their  Apollonins,  Apuleius,  and 
oUier  maaters  of  the  magical  art,  whose  miracles  they 
assert  to  have  been  greater  than  bis."  Peih&ps  tliis 
notion  has  been  grounded  on  a  miBanprehensicn  of  his 
story  of  "The  Gwden  Abb,"  in  whicii  a  Milesian  fable, 
invented  by  Lucius  of  I^trc,  and  abridged  from  him 
by  Ludan,  is  enlarged  and  embellisliN.  This  hu- 
morous production  was  by  many  believed  to  be  a  tnw 
history,  and  among  the  rest  St.  Augustin  enlert&ined 
his  doubts,  while  Bishc^  Waiburton  deems  it  a  voA 
written  in  opposition  to  Christianity,  and  with  a  view 
to  recommend  the  Pagan  religion  "  as  a  cure  for  all 
vices."  The  same  learned  aolh(a  also  explains  the 
beautiful  allego^  of  Cu|»d  and  Pi^che,  wbidi  makes 
a  lon^  episode  m  the  **  Golden  Ass,"  upon  the  eama 
principles.  Dr.  Laidner  is  of  a  different  opinion ; 
and  probably  Bayle  comes  nearest  the  truth,  who  re- 
gards the  eccentric  production  as  a  mere  satire  on  the 
ftauds  of  the  dealers  in  magical  delusion,  and  on  the 
tricks  of  priests,  and  other  crimes,  both  of  a  violent 
and  deceptive  character,  which  are  so  frequently  com- 
mitted with  impunity.  Apnlriua,  indeed,  appears, 
from  the  greater  part  of  hia  writings,  to  have  been 
more  of  a  wit  than  a  philosopher,  in  the  andent  ac- 
ceptatton  of  the  character ;  his  productions,  with  the 
exception  of  his  view  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  being 
too  florid,  oratorical,  sportive,  and  sometimes  even 
wanton,  for  the  gravity  of  philosoplnr.  His  style  is  a 
very  peculiar  one,  abounaing  in  far-fetched,  tumid, 
and  unusual  forma  of  expression,  and  by  no  meana  re- 
markable for  purity.  We  must  not,  however,  sup- 
poae,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  terms  thus  employed 
by  him  are  of  his  own  coining,  since  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  found  in  the  old  grammarians,  and  be  doc^a 
not  seem,  therefore,  to  have  employed  any  of  them 
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willioat  Mfficient  authority.  (Ruhnken,  Praf.  ad  edit. 
Omiendorp,  p.  Ill,  seq.)  In  hie  apology,  however, 
wUch  wu  intended  for  the  atmoaphere  of  the  forum, 
he  i>  bee  from  much  of  this  afiSctation  of  maimer,  and 
vhat  Rihnhni  call*  Um  "  bmor  Afrieaatiu,"  and  ez- 
pfMMi  Umwlf,  for  the  moflt  part,  with  eleanieu  and 
precukm.  His  printed  woriu  have  gone  tfaroagh  ap- 
mid  offbity-three  editioiu.  The  firat,  -which  vraa  mn- 
tililcd  by  the  Inqoiaition,  if  veiy  rare ;  it  was  print- 
ed at  Rome,  by  order  of  Cardinal  Besearion,  1647. 
Among  thoM  which  succeeded  may  be  mentioned  the 
e^tinu  (tf  H.  Ste|Aan8,  Svo,  1686 ;  of  Elmenhorst, 
9n,  1621 ;  ofSeiinrios,  12mo,  1634;  that  m  Utum 
Ddptuoi,  2  riAa.  4to,  1688.  The  best  edition,  how- 
erer,  U  that  of  Oudendorp,  latgd.  Bat.,  I7S6-I833, 
2  4to,  with  pre&cea  by  Ruhnken  and  BoBcha 
The  "  Goldai  Aas,"  or,  to  give  its  Latin  title,  Uteiit' 
nayiuueoM,  me  de  Atino  Aureo,  UM  zi.,  has  been 
traiwlated  into  almost  all  the  modem  Eoropean  lan- 
eagea;  and  of  the  epiaode  of  Psydie  there  have 
Mca  many  separate  editions  and  translations.  MoN 
lei  published  a  dissertation  on  the  life  and  writings 
of  Apnleius,  Altdorfi;  8to,  1681.  A  list  of  ^1  his 
prodDdiooB  is  given  in  the  Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  2,  p. 
343,  MM. — Compare  AiAr,  Geach.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1, 

AreiXi,  a  eoontry  of  Magna  Gmcia,  lying  along 
llie  coatt  of  tlw  Hamfiatic.  We  are  led  to  infer,  firom 
Strabo'a  aocoont  of  the  ancient  coast  of  Italy,  that  the 
Dime  of  ApoQawas  originalty  applied  to  a  small  tract 
of  coontTy  sttoate  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Fren- 
tanL  (Straie,  383.)  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  narrow  confines  of  the  portion  of  the  country  oc- 
cupied by  the  Apidi,  pn^nv  so  called,  we  know  that 
in  the  raign  of  Angastm  tne  tenn  Apniia  was  em- 
ployed in  a  &r  more  extended  aensa,  ufdodinff  indeed 
the  tenittwias  of  several  peiq^e  mach  more  edefaiated 
in  histoij  than  the  obaeure  tribe  ^wve  mentimed,  hot 
who  sBok  in  proportion  as  this  common  name  was 
brought  into  genetal  use.  It  may  be  remarked,  indeed, 
as  a  lingular  dieumstance,  Uiat  whereas,  under  the 
Ruiuns,  all  fivmerappdUttons  peculiar  to  the  difiinent 
peoj^  who  inhdiit  tots  pert  of  the  peninsola  weitf  lost  in 
that  of  ApaUa,  the  Greeks,  to  whom  this  name  was  nn- 
knnrn,  ineuld  have  tfiven  the  same  extension  to  th^ 
(rflapy^with  which  the  Romuis,  on  the  other  hand, 
wenentiiely  unacquainted.  The. term  lapygia appears 
to  have  been  epnfined  at  fint  to  that  peninsula  which 
doHs  the  Golf  of  Tarentom  to  the  southeast,  and  to 
whii^themme  ofMessapia  was  likewise  sometimes  ap- 
plied ;  bat  we  Sad,  at  a  later  period,  that  Polybius  ^ves 
to  lapygia  the  same  extensions  which  the  Roman  hiato- 
riaiK  aiul  gec^taphers  assign  to  Apulia.  The  faoonda- 
rieo  ii3der  which  Apulia,  in  its  greatest  extent,  seems 
to  iare  been  comprehended,  were  as  ftdlows :  to  the 
north  this  province  was  separated  from  the  Agar  Freo- 
tams  by  the  Rivet  Tifemus ;  to  the  weM  U  m^  be 
eoneaved  a*  divided  from  Sami^un  hj  a  line  drawn 
from  that  rrrer  to  the  Aofidos,  and  the  chain  of  jiloant 
Vukor ;  to  the  south,  and  on  the  side  of  Lucania,  it 
wai  bordered  by  the  river  Bradanus.  {Cluver.,  Itai. 
Ant.,  %  p.  1219.)  Within  these  limits  then  we  muat 
pi**,  wUh  Polybius,  Strabo,  and  the  Latin  geogra- 
phns,  the  several  p(«tions  of  countir  ocrained  by  the 
ueaii,  Peueetii,  and  Messapii.  in  describing  the 
hnrolariM  of  Apulia  Proper,  we  most  follow  wb  au- 
Iberity  of  Strabo,  as  he  is  Uie  only  writer  who  has 
Mliced  the  existence  of  a  district  under  this  specific 
BUK.  He  evidently  ooncoives  it  to  have  been  con- 
ti^noas  to  the  Ager  Frentanus  on  the  one  side,  and  to 
thunia  on  the  other.  (StroAo,  S83.)  Riny  likevrise  | 
snsH  to  confom  this  arrangement,  when  he  tells  as 
n,  II)  that  the  AAulian  Iwm  extended  from  the  \ 
mar  Tifernns  to  the  Ceibaloa ;  though  it  must  be ' 
•hoerved,  that  Strabo  appears  to  limit  Uiese  Apuli  to 
file  aoBth  hf  the  Laens  Urianns,  now  Logo  v§rM0. ! 


At  this  point,  therefore,  we  may  fix  the  confines  of 
the  Apuli  and  Dauni,  and  trace  those  of  the  latter 
and  the  Peucetii  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Aufidus  to  Siivium,  now  Garagntmtf  in  the  Apen> 
nines,  so  as  to  inelode  Canns  and  Cannsinm  within 
the  Daanian  territory. — Apulia  was  fiunous  fbr  the 
excellence  of  its  woo],  and  particulariy  the  district  of 
Luceria.  {Straho,  284. — Hot.,  Od.,  8,  15.—Plin.,  3, 
11. — Plol.,  p.  6.>--The  old  Latin  traditions  speak  of  - 
Daunus,  a  king  of  the  Apulians,  who  was  expelled 
from  Illyria,  and  retired  to  this  part  of  Italy.  Accord- 
ing to  Ue  tradition  which  conducts  the  wandering  he- 
roes of  the  Trojan  war  to  Italy,  Dinnede  settled  in 
Apulia,  was  supported  by  Daunus  in  a  wu  with  the 
Messapians,  whom  he  suhdued,  and  was  afterward 
treacherously  killed  by  his  ally,  who  desired  to  mo- 
nopolize the  fruits  of  the  victory.  Roman  history 
informs  us  of  no  other  Apulian  kings,  but  mentions 
ArfM,  LucBxia,  and  Arpinum,  as  important  cities.  The 
Aufidos,  a  river  of  Apulia,  has  been  celebrated 
Horace,  who  was  bom  at  Venusia,  a  city  in  this  tem- 
tory.  The  second  Punic  war  was  carried  on  for  a  con- 
siderable period  in  Apulia.  Pugiia,  the  modem  name, 
is  only  ametancholy  relic  of  the  ancient  splendour  which 
poets  and  historians  have  celebrated.  It  now  supports 
more  sheep  than  men.  As  regards  the  early  settle- 
ment of  Apulia,  compan  Niehmr,  Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  1, 

&13S,  *eqq.,  Camindge  tranal. — Waelumuth't  Rom. 
tMt.,  <i  61. — SKeati,  Storia  degU  Antieki  Popdi  Ilal- 
iom,  vol.  I,  p.  889. — Cramer'a  AnderU  Italy,  vol.  2, 
p.  264,  seqq. 

Aqci,  a  term  joined  to  a  large  number  of  proper 
names,  and  serving  to  indicate  the  sources  of  rivers, 
small  streams,  water-eounes,  aqueducts,  &c.  The 
following  are  most  worthy  of  mention : — I.  Antiqua, 
near  the  modem  village  of  Altuxuter  in  Siletta.  It 
was  famed  for  its  chalybeate  properties. — II.  Belletta, 
now  AiguebeUette,  or  AiguaelU,  in  Savoy,  on  the 
Area. — III.  Claudia,  an  Eiqueduct  built  by  the  Emper- 
or Claudius,  A.U.C.  880,  and  conveying  water  from  the 
Anio  to  Rome. — IV.  Crabra,  a  smafl  river  running 
from  Tusculum  to  Rome,  and  emirtyinff  into  the  Tiber, 
to  the  east  of  the  Pdatine  Hill. — ^V.  Marda,  an  aque- 
duct commenced  by  the  pnetor  Marcus  Titius,  about 
608  A.U.C,  and  finished  by  Marcius  Rex  in  610.  It 
passed  near  Tibur,  and  tbrou^  the  country  of  the  Pe- 
iigni  and  Marai,  and  supplied  Rome  with  its  best  water. 
{Plin.,  31,  3.)---VI.  Tepula,  springs  near  Tusculum, 
ten  miles  southeast  of  Rmne.  Tmir  water  was  con- 
veyed bjr  ao  aqueduct  to  the  Capitotine  Hill,  about 
627  A.U.C.,  and  in  719  was  united  with  the  Aqua  Ju- 
lia, a  small  river  near  the  modem  Martno,  by  A^ppa. 
— ^The  plural  form  Aqua  is  also  frequently  jomod  to 
proper  names,  to  indicate  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  warm  springs,  &c.  Thus  we  have,  I.  Aquie  Bade* 
nffl,  a  city  m  Germany,  now  Baden,  on  the  Rhine. — II, 
Pannonics,  a  city  in  Pannooia  Superior,  now  Baden 
in  AuBttia,  on  the  river  iScAtoocAo/,  three  miles  south- 
east of  Vienna. — IH.  Aliobrogtun,  a  city  of  the  AUo- 
broges  in  Gallia  Naihonensis,  now  Atx,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mont  Blanc,  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  north 
of  Chamhery. — IV.  Biibitanorum,  a  city  of  Hispania 
Tarraconansis,  to  the  west  of  Bilbilis.  It  is  now  Al- 
hama,  on  the  Xalon,  in  Aragon.  —  V.  Calentes,  a 
town  of  the  Arvemi  in  Gaol,  now  Chaudee  Aignet. — 
VI.  CalidiB,  a  citj  of  the  Belga,  in  Britdn,  now  Bath 
in  Somersetshire. — ^VII.  Flaviie,  a  town  in  Hispania 
Tamoonensio,  supposed  to  have  been  situate  among 
the  Callaici  Bracani.  It  is  now  the  Portuf^cse  ViUa 
CMavet,  twelve  miles  from  Braganza. — VIII.  Mat- 
tiao»,  a  town  of  the  Mattiaci  in  Gieimany,  now  Wiet- 
badm,  the  chief  dty  of  the  Dueln^  of  Nassau.— IX. 
Sextin,  a  eity  of  the  Salyes.  in  GalBa  NaiboiiensiB,to 
the  north  of  Maasilia,  founded  by  the  consul  Sextius 
Calvinius,  about  A.U.C.  630.  It  was  also  called  Co- 
lonia  JttlUt  after  Julias  Cessar,  and  Ctrfonia  Julia  Au- 
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goita,  &fter  An^itiu.  It  u  now  Aix,  eiglit  milw' 
•ontbeud  of  Angnon.  In  its  nciiihy  Muiui  defeat- 
ed the  Ambrones  and  the  Teatones. 

AQiTADiicTve,  ui  aqofiduet.  Mention  of  these  ia 
frequently  made  in  the  R«ioan  writen.  Some  of  them 
brought  water  to  the  ct^ital  from  more  than  the  dis- 
tance of  sixtj  miles,  through  rocka  and  moantains,  and 
over  valleys,  supported  on  arches,  in  some  plaoea  above 
109  feet  hij^,  one  row  being  pUced  abon  another. 
The  caie  of  them  original^  belonged  to  the  censtHs  and 
lediles.  Afterward  oertain  officers  were  appointed  for 
that  purpose  by  the  emperors,  c^led  euratoreM  aqua- 
ram,  with  720  men  paid  by  the  public,  to  keep  them  in 
repair.  These  persons  were  divided  into  two  bodies ; 
the  one  called  FamUia  Publico,  first  instituted  W  Agrip- 

Si,  under  Augustus,  consisting  of 260  men;  the  other 
'ttTsiUa  Caaaria,  of  460,  kistitutad  hj  the  Emperor 
Chiudius.  The  slaves  employed  ia  talung  care  of  the 
waters  were  called  Aguarii.  The  constructi<m  of 
aqueducts  is  treated  of  by  Vitruvius  and  Pliny,  and 
their  description  is  curious,  not  only  as  giving  the  meth- 
ods used  by  the  ancients  in  those  stupendoos  works, 
but  as  indicating  a  knowtedge  of  some  hydrodynami-' 
oal  laws,  the  discovery  of  which  is  nsually  assigned  to 
a  much  later  period.  Frontinos,  also,  a  Roman  au- 
tiior,  who  had  tue  saperintendence  of  the  aqueducts  in 
the  reign  of  Nerva,  has  left  a  treaUse  oq  these  erections. 
From  msenumeration,  there  were  nine  aqueducts  which 
brought  water  to  Rome  in  his  time.  The  water  of 
these  varied  ia  its  qualities,  that  of  some  being  pre- 
ferred for  drinking,  of  others  for  bathing,  fin*  inigrang 
the  gardens,  or  cleansing  the  sewers,  'tbe  best  drink- 
ing-water they  brought  mto  Rome  was  the  Aqua  Mar- 
da,  being  most  higluy  prized,  according  to  Pliny,  for 
Us  coldness  and  salubrity.  The  aqueduct  at  Nemau- 
sus,  the  modem  Numa,  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest 
constructed  by  the  Romans  out  of  Italy.  Its  origin  is 
attributed  to  Agrippa.  Aqueducts,  however,  became 
eventually  cranmon  throughout  the  whole  Roman  em- 
pire, .and  many  stupendous  remains  still  exist  to  attest 
their  former  magnificence.  (Coumlt  Stuarft  Dietion- 
ary  of  ArckUeeture,  vol.  1,  *.  r.) 

AqtiiLA,  a  native  of  Sinope  in  Ana  Minor.  He  first 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  maUiematics  and  archi- 
tecture, and  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  according  to 
Saint  Epipbauius,  made-  him  a  superintendent  of  pub- 
iic  builmngi,  and  gave  him  in  tmrgo  the  restoration 
and  enlargement  (»  Jerusalem,  under  its  new  name  of 
JBlia  Ca^itotitia.  This  conunission  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Christianity, 
wmch  he  accordingly  embr^d,  and  received  the  rite 
of  baptism.  Becoming  ^bsequently  addicted,  how- 
ever, to  judicial  attrolosy,  he  was  ejCcommonicated, 
and  then  attached  himsuf  to  Juduam.  Aquila  is  ren- 
dered famous  by  his  Greek  wraim  of  the  (Xd  Ttata- 
mm,  which  he  published  A.D.  138.  It  is  the  first 
that  was  made  after  the  Septuagint  translation,  and 
appears  to  have  been  executed  with  great  care,  not- 
withstanding what  Buxlorf  urges  against  it,  who  de- 
nies to  its  witbor,  on  verv  foeble  grounds,  a  thorough 
■cqnuntanee  with  the  Hwrewtoiwae.  Aquila'smMb- 
od  was  to  translate  word  for  word,  and  to  express,  as 
for  as  this  could  conveniently  be  done,  even  the  ety- 
molopcal  meaning  of  terms.  Although  bis  version 
was  undertaken  with  the  view  of  opposing  and  super- 
seding that  of  the  Septuagint,  of  which  last  the  church- 
es made  use  aft«r  the  example  of  Uie  apostles,  still 
the  ancient  lathers  found  it  in  general  so  exact,  that 
they  often,  in  preforenoa,  drew  their  texts  from  it.  St, 
Jerome,  who  bad  at  first  coieared  it,  afterward  praised 
its  exactness.  The  Hellenistie  Jews  preferred  it  also 
for  the  use  of  their  iyna^>gues.  Some  ftagments  of 
it  arc  preserved  in  the  Hexapla  of  Origan.  Aquila 

i'oined  to  a  second  edition  of  his  version  some  Jew- 
ih  traditions  which  he  had  obtuned  from  the  Rabbi 
Akiba,  bis  precq)tor.  This  edition  ww  Mill  aon  ia- 


vounl^  raeeWed  by  the  Helleniltie  Jem  than  the  pre- 
viooa  one  had  been.  The  Emperor  Justinian,  however, 
interdicted  the  reading  of  it,  because  it  only  nude  the 
Jews  more  atubbom intbeir error.  (£u^.  Vim.,ftii 
3,  p.  345,  teq.) 

Aqvilbia,  I.  a  celebrated  city  of  Italy,  in  the  teni- 
tory  of  Venetia,  between  the  Atsa  and  Natiso,  and 
about  seven  miles  fion  the  sea.   It  «];q>eazs  to  Iwve 
been  first  founded  by  eome  Transalpine  Gauls  about 
187  B.C. ;  but  being  soon  after  taken  posBession  of  by 
the  Romans,  it  was  made  a  Latin  colony  five  years  af- 
ter iU  estaUishment  39,  SS ;  46, 
54.)    The  earliest  author  that  mentions  AquDeia  is 
Polybius,  who,  in  a  fiagment  preserved  by  Sinibo 
(308),  speaks  of  it  as  having  some  valuable  gold-mines 
in  its  neighbourhood.    Eustathius,  in  his  commentary 
on  Sionys.  Perieg.,  asserts  that  its  name  was  derived 
firom  the  Latin  word  AquHa,  as  denoting  the  te^«naiy 
standard  of  the  Romans,  who  had  been  encamped  here. 
Aquileia  soon  became  the  bulwaric  of  Italy  on  its  north- 
eastern frontier.    It  was  already  an  important  miUtary 
post  in  the  time  of  Cesar  (B.  Civ.,  1,  S),  and  contin- 
ued to  increase  in  prosperity  and  consequence  tUl  the 
foil  of  the  Roman  eaqnre.   In  Stiabo's  tone  U  had  be- 
come the  gceat  emporiom  of  all  the  trade  c^Italy  with 
the  nations  of  Rlyria  and  Pannonia ;  these  were  fur- 
nished with  wine,  oil,  and  salt  provisions,  in  exchange 
for  slaves,  cattle,  and  hides.   The  passage  bf  Mount 
Ocra,  the  lowest  point  of  the  Julian  or  Camic  AlpB, 
was  esOT  for  land-carriage ;  and  at  Nauportus  on  the 
other  nde,  a  navigable  stream  eonveved  vessels  to  the 
Seave,  and  from  Uiat  river  into  tbe  JTonuk.  {Siraio, 
214.  — Zd.,  207.— JIfe/a,  2,  i,~-Sueton.,  Aug.,  20.— 
Id.,  Tib.,  l.—Id.,  Vup.,  6.— r«tc.,  Htai.,  3,  46,  and 
85,  &c.)  AusoniuB  assigns  to  Aquileia  the  ninth  place 
among  the  great  cities  of  the  empire.    It  witbstood 
successfiilly  a  severe  siege  against  Maximinus,  wfao, 
being  unable  to  take  the  place,  was  slain  by  his  own 
soldiers.    {Herodien,  8.)   But  it  could  not  hold  out 
agunst  the  fiiry  of  Attila ;  iU  resistance  served  only 
to  increase  the  savage  ferocity  of  the  conqueror,  who 
cnusedit  to  be  sacked  and  razed  to  the  ground.  (Cu- 
tiodor.,  Chren.  —  Proeop.,  Vand.  Jter.,.l. — Freadf., 
Chron.)  The  port  of  Aquileia  was  situate  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Natiso  {Plin.,  3,  18),  and  is  now  called  Porto 
di  Grado.   The  modem  Aguilda  stands  near  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city.   (Ooner's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  1, 

fi.  1S8.>— II.  A  town  cMr£tnma,maTkeilin  the  andent 
tinersries  as  the  first  stage  from  Florentia  or  Ftorena. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  JiuMO.  (Chtv.,  Ital.  Ant.,  1,  670. — CTamer''t  A*- 
cieia  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  214.) 

Aquilidb,  I.  Nbpob,  Manius,  a  Roman  consul,  and 
colleague  of  Minns,  who  was  jntnuted  vriUi  the  war 
agmnst  tbe  slaves  in  Sicily.   This  war  wm  continued 
during  the  enueeding  year,  when  Aqirilins,  as  procon- 
sul, ^31  held  the  eommand.   In  a  conflict  with  tbe 
foe,  Uie  two  commanders,  it  is  said,  agreed  to  decide 
the  afllair  by  single  combat.   A^uilins,  being  a  men  of 
great  s^ngth,  hid  his  antagonist  dead  at  bia  feet  by  a 
single  Mow ;  and  the  Romans  therenpon  rushing  in, 
gamed  the  victoiy  after  a  severe  conflict.  Aquilius  was 
honoured-with  an  ovation.    After  this  he  was  accused 
ofextortion,  but  acquitted  on  account  of  his  successful 
operations  in  Sicily.  Bebg  subsequently  sent  into  Asia 
agunst  Mithradates,  he  was  defeated  by  that  monarch 
in  Bitbynia,  and,  having  been  afterward  treacherously 
delivered  into  his  hands,  was  jput  to  death  with  every 
circninatanoe  of  ignominy.  Mithradates  i«  saidtohave 
oven  ponred  melted  gold  down  his  throat  in  ((riEen  of;  and 
as  a  poniahment  for,  bis  cnpidi^.    (Lhi.,  Epit.,  77. 
— t^ppwji,  Bdl.  MUArad.,  86 —  Oie.,  Agrar.,  %  30.) 
— II.  GailuB,  a  Roman  lawyw.  who  flounced  about 
65  B.C.   He  was  a  pupil  ofScavola'a,  and  was  inti- 
mate with  Cicero,  having  been  a  colleague  of  his  in 
Uw  quMtonbip.   Ciceio  lepiesenta  him  a«  a  man  of 
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aMeooM,  and  of  ready  talent  in  TepMag  to  an  op|>o- 
Mtit.  He  wrote  a  treatise,  "ie  ado  malo"  wnich 
CieenealopzesveTyhigfaly;  another,  "depottumorum 
mfihOmie;"  a  third,  "rfe  alipulaMne,"  dee.  {Ck., 
Bnt.,  AX.  — Id.,  Ae  Off  ,  3,  14,  Ac.)— III.  Sabfnos,  a 
Raom  lawyer,  wlio  ^nfriied  in  the  thiid  eenttn^  of 
our  en.  HTw  wisdom  and  acquirements  gained  for  him 
Um  sppellitioa  of  Cmio.  He  was  elected  eonral  A.U.C. 
SU.  ami  again  in  316.  According  to  some,  he  was 
the  £ttlter  or  brother  of  Aquilia  Serera,  the  vestal  vir- 
gin wbom  Helioirabahis  compelled  to  become  his  wife. 
None  of  Ul  woAs  bare  Tsached  ns.  (Z^mpruf.,  Kit. 
ifdufaA. —  Costorf.,  CArott.  —  Jlufif.,  in  rif.  Jurif- 

AqntONii,  I.  8  dtj  of  Samnium,  on  the  VohieiBn 
frontier,  abont  SO  miles  from  Comininm,  and  the  same 
£staace  from  Bovianum.  Its  site  is  now  oecnpied  by 
the  little  town  of  Agwne,  near  the  aoorce  of  the  Trig- 
m.  (Crmmer't  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  339.)  ~  II.  An- 
other etty  of  Samniam,  in  the  teiritatrf  of  the  Hirpini, 
■eariy  nidwaj  between  Benerentum  and  VsnUBia. 
Itt  nte  CO!  responds  to  that  of  the  modem  Laeedegna. 
(Pha.,8,  11.— Flo/,  p.  67.) 

AquTinrM,  I.  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  south  of  Mu- 
tiny, or  Jforfm.  <P/iii.,  3. 16.)  It  is  placed  by  Glu- 
Trriui  the  modern  j4cf  uon'o.— It.  A  city  of  Latium, 
« the  Latin  Way,  a  little  b^<Hid  the  ^ace  where  ttie 
nad  emawe  thoLiris  and  Mel^.  It  is  now  Aqutno. 
Both  Sttibe  (tST)  and  Kfins  Italius  (8,  404)  deacribe 
it  as  a  large  city.  Aqmnnm  was  the  birthplace  of  Jn- 
mal,  aaUtat  poet  lumself  informs  us.  {Sat.,  3, 316.) 
Hen  also  was  bora  the  Emperor  Peseenniua  Niger, 
and  m  modem  timet  the  celebrated  lltomaa  Aquinas. 
The  nlwe  wsa  famcMia  fiir  Hs  porpie  dye.  (Horat., 
Ep.,  19,  S6.) 

AaommA,  a  eomitiy  of  Gaol  between  the  Gamm- 
u  or  Gtrtmu,  and  the  Pyrenees.  As  it  was  less  than 
cftheroftbe  other  (wo  divisions  of  Qaul,  Angustua  ex- 
tended it  to  (he  Ligeris  or  Loire.  (  Vid.  Gidlia.)  The 
Aqaitani,  acconling  to  Strabo  (190),  differed  from  the 
Gal&c  race  both  in  pbgrneal  eonstihition  and  in  lan- 
IpagB-  They  seennbled,  he  te^  us,  tiie  Iberians  ra- 
ther dan  the  Ganh.  According  to  Csaar.  tiie  Aqid- 
tan.  besides  a  peeuKar  idiom  of  their  own,  had  alno 
penbai  institutioRs.  Now  Jiistorical  frets  inform  ns 
Aai  these  institationfl  bore,  for  tiie  most  part,  the  Ibe- 
rian i^taraeter;  that  the  national  attire  was  Iberian; 
that  there  were  the  strongest  ties  of  amity  and  dliance 
between  the  Aqnitanic  md  Iberian  trilies.  We  find, 
tben,in  aoeotdance  between  historical  prooft  and  those 
deteced  ftom  an  exBtninaticn  of  languages,  to  warrant 
Ibebafiefthattbe  Aqoitamwereoflbenan  extraeUoo. 
(Gofunlt  Thmy,  Higt.  det  Gaxd.,  fol.  1,  p.  jjiii..  In- 
trod—U.,  toI.  3,  p.  11,  teqq.) 
Aai  LvoDciTBtrsis,  an  altar  erected  to  AagnstUf, 
the  eonfloenee  of  the  Arar  and  Rhone,  near  the  city 
of  Logdmiam  or  Lyons,  by  six^  O^lic  communities, 
h  wai  reaivd  aftttthe  tamah  enited  in  Gaol  by  the 
proeUnm^of  the  eensos  had  been  qoeBed  by  Dniaus. 
{Idr.,  BpU.,  1S7.  —  StnA.,  19S.)  The  spot  became 
hmma  wider  GaKgala  fbr  (he  Hteraty  contests  which 
to-A  pbee  there.  A  crowd  (tf  orators  and  poets  flock- 
ed to  the  seene  from  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  em- 
pm,  nstwitfistanding  the  severity  of  the  regulations 
wtich  an  said  to  have  pievaUed  here.  The  vaoqnisb- 
ed  were  eompelfaid  to  bestow  rewards  upon  the  viotoTS, 
aadfewipose  meces  in  theiTpraiae ;  irUle  thoM  whoee 
produuliBiH  showed  least  talent  were  oMiged  to  efface 
their  own  writings  with  a  sponge  or  with  the  tmigus, 
•r  vbe,  as  m  ahrniative,  to  submit  to  be  eeoorged,  and 
then  east  into  the  Detghbonring  stream.  {SiiHon.,Ca- 
hf.,K.—DMC«Mt..M,9t.-~Jm..Sat.,\,44.)  The 
^ix  waa  called  hy  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages  At' 
Me«mi^  and  {■  now  the  point  of  itimot.  (Lemttirt, 
mdJn.,l.t.y  V  , 
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la  between  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulft.  Its  length, 
from  the  Cape  of  Babelmandeb  to  the  extreme  angbs 
on  the  Enphrates,  is  about  1800  British  miles,  and  its 
mean  bieadtii  800.  Tbe  Araiuans  rectwnise  fbr  their 
aneesten  JofctUi  or  Khatan,  the  son  of  Ehtt,  and  lah- 
hhmI,  the  ion  of  Alwaham.  AiaUa  was  called  by  the 
inhaUtmts  of  Palestine,  the  Eastern,  and  by  the  Baby- 
lonians, the  Western,  country.  Hence  the  Arabiana 
were  sometimes  denominated  Orientals,  and  some- 
times the  people  of  the  West  (3  CAron.,  9,  14. — . 
Jer.,  3,  S.)  The  derivation,  moreover,  commonly  as- 
signed to  the  tena  Ara&  is  in  aceogrdancewUh  thia  lat- 
ter idea,  making  it  signifir  an  inhabitant  of  the  West,  aa 
Ar^a  lay  to  the  west  of  Upper  Asia.  (Ccmsult,  bow- 
ever,  WaU,  Vorder  und  Mtttel  Atien,  vol.  1,  p.  337, 
innot.,  where  other  explanations  are  given.)  —  The 
Arabs  andently  denommated  themselves,  and  do  to 
Uiis  day,  either  of  these  names.  Megasthenee  and 
Ptolemy  divided  the  country  into  the  H^py,  Petnea, 
and  the  Deserted ;  an  arrangement  unknimti,  however, ' 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  east.  Aratna  Fetix,  or  the 
Happy,  derived  this  appellation  from  its  rich  produce. 
This  tract  is  a  peninsula,  which  is  so  boidered  by  the 
Red  Sea  (more  properly  called  the  Ax^uan  Gulf),  by 
the  Mare  Erythnoum,  and  by  the  Persian  Gnlf,  that  it 
would  be  perfactly  surrounded,  were  a  line  drawn  from 
the  inland  extremity  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  port  Ailan 
or  iEhm,  aitnate  neax  the  eastern  extremi^  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Arabia  Petnea  was  so  called,  «tber  fitmn  Hs 
stony  character  (ftfrpa,  "a  rock"  or  "stme"),  or, 
what  is  for  more  probauila,  from  an  andent  fortified  em- 
porium, called  Petra.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east- 
by  Ar^a  Deserts,  on  the  west  by  Egypt  and  the  Med- 
iterranean, on  the  south  by  the  Red  Sea,  which  here 
divides  and  runs  nnth  in  two  hranches,  and  on  the 
north  by  Palestfaie.  Idonuea,  odkerwise  called  Seir, 
is  the  northeastern  part  of  Arabia  Petrca.  AraUa 
Deserts  is  that  tract  which  has  AraUa  Felix  on  the 
south.  Babylonia  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  east,  the 
Euphrates  and  Syria  on  the  north,  and  Gilead  on  the 
west.  Instead,  however,  of  the  diviuon  just  given, 
the  more  natural  one  is  that  which  distinguishes  the 
coast,  covered  with  aloes,  manna,  myrrh,  fruikineenBe, 
indigo,  notmegs,  and  espedally  coffee,  from  the  inte- 
rior, conshrting  of  a  desert  of  moving  sand,  with  thorns 
and  saline  henM.  The  climate  is  very  various.  Ro- 
^ons  where  it  rains  half  the  year  alternate  with  others 
where  dew  supplies  the  place  of  rain  fiir  the  whole  sea- 
son. The  greatest  cold  prevails  on  high  places,  and 
the  most  oppressive  heat  in  the  plains.  Damp  winds 
saocMd  to  the  dry  simoom,  which  is  as  danjgaroos  to 
life  as  the  hamuAtan  and  khamseen  in  Africa.  The 
soil  connsts  of  sandy  deserts  and  the  most  fiuitfut 
fields.  Wheat,  nulkt,  rice,  kitchen  vegetables,  cof- 
fee (which  grows  on  trees  in  Arabia,  its  home,  and  on 
bashes  in  America,  the  plants  being  kept  low  for  the 
sake  of  gathering  their  fruit  more  rasily),  manita,  su- 
garcane, cotton,  trof^eal  fruits,  amnt-leaves,  gums, 
aioea,  myrrh,  tobacco,  indigo,  odonmi  woods,  balsam, 
dtc.,  are  the  rich  products  of  Aratna.  There  are  abo 
precious  stones,  iron,  and  other  metds  (gohl  eze^ited, 
which  the  ancients,  however,  seem  to  have  found  pure 
in  riven  and  in  the  earth).  The  animals  are  mules, 
asses,  camels,  bufialoes,  homed  cattle,  goats,  noUa 
horses,  licms,  hynnfts,  antelopes,  foxes,  apes,  jerboas ; 
Inrds  of  all  sorts,  pelicans,  ostriches,  dec. ;  escalent 
loeusts,  eoorpions,  Ae. — The  Arabians  are  still,  as  in 
the  moat  ancient  times,  Noraades,  of  patriarchal  eim- 
f^ity.  The  older  ATti>ian  historians  understand  by 
Arabia  only  Yemm  (Arabia  Felix).  Hedsjas  (the 
rodty)  they  regard  as  belonging  partly  to  Egypt,  part* 
It  to  Syria ;  and  the  reat  of  the  eountry  tbrr  «d>  (he 
Syrian  Desert.  The  princes  (fo&Aot)  of'^thia  land  were 
aneientlr  antinly  of  the  race  of  Khatan,  to  whidi 
betoDged  the  fluBily  of  the  Homeyrites,  who  ruled 
ovtt  xvan  two  tfaouBud  yeaia.   The  Arabians  of 
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Temen  and  a  part  of  the  deKit  of  Artfau  lived  in 
dtieB,  and  practised  agriculture  :  they  had  commerce 
also  with  the  East  Indies,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Abys- 
nnia.  The  rest  of  the  population  then,  as  now,  led  a 
wandering  life  in  the  deserts. — The  religion  of  the  Ara- 
bians, in  the  time  of  their  ignorance  (as  they  call  the 
period  before  Mohammed),  was,  in  general,  adoratitm 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  Sabaism  ;  myitig  much, 
however,  in  the  difikrent  tribes,  each  of  wbom  select- 
ed a  different  conatellation  as  the  hi^est  object  of 
wors'iip. — ^For  a  thousand  yean  the  An^ians  manful- 
ly (Vfended  the  freedom,  faith,  and  manners  of  their 
iatners  against  all  the  attacks  of  the  Eastern  conquer- 
ors, protected  by  deserts  and  seas,  as  well  as  by  their 
own  arms.  Neither  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian,  nor 
the  Egyptian  and  Persian  kings,  could  bring  them  un- 
der their  yoke.  At  last  they  were  oreRome  liy  Alex- 
ander die  Great;  bat  immedietdy  after  his  death, 
they  took  advantage  of  the  disunion  ofhis  generals  and 
■Dccesson  to'  recover  their  independence.  At  this 
period  the  northern  provinces  of  the  country  were  bold 
enough  to  extend  their  dominion  beyond  the  limits  of 
Arabia.  The  Arabian  Nomades,  especially  in  winter,' 
made  deep  inroads  into  the  feitile  Irak  or  (^uldea. 
They  finally  conquered  a  portion  of  it,  which  is  hence 
■till  called  Irak  Araby.  Thence  the  tribe  of  Hareth 
advanced  into  Syria,  and  settled  in  the  coontir  of  Gos- 
san, whence  they  received  the  appellation  of  Gassan- 
ides.  Three  centuries  after  Alexander,  the  Romans 
^iproached  these  limits.  The  divided  Arabians  could 
not  resist  the  Roman  arms  evetywheie  suoceeefiiUy  ; 
their  country,  however,  was  not  compl^ly  reduced  to 
a  province  ;  the  northern  princes,  at  least,  maintun- 
ing  a  virtual  independence  of  the  emperors.  The  old 
Homeyrites  in  Yemen,  agunst  whom  an  unsncceesAil 
war  was  carried  on  in  the  time  of  Augustua,  preserved 
their  liberty.  Their  chief  ^ty,  Saba,  was  destroyed 
by  a  flood.  With  the  weakness  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment, the  struggle  for  absolute  independence  in- 
creased, vrbieh  a  union  of  all  the  Arabian  tribai  would 
have  easily  gained ;  but,  weakened  and  sesttered 
they  were,  they  spent  several  centuries  in  this  contest, 
during  which  the  mountainous  countiT  of  the  interior 
(Nedschid)  became  the  theatre  of  those  chivalrous 
deeds  so  often  sung  by  Arabian  poets,  till  a  man  of 
eztraordinaiy  energy  united  them  by  communicating 
to  them  his  own  ardoar,  and  union  was  followed  hy 
augmented  force. — Christianity  early  found  many  ad- 
herents here,  and  there  were  even  several  bishops  who 
■eknowledffed  as  their  metropolis  Bosro  in  Palestine, 
on  the  boracrs  of  Arabia.  Yet  the  original  worship 
of  the  stars  could  not  be  entirely  abolished.  The  for> 
mer  opposition  of  the  Arabians  to  the  despotism  of 
Rome  drew  to  them  a  multitude  of  heretics,  who  had 
been  persecuted  in  the  orthodox  empire  of  the  East, 
cspeciaUy  the  HonophysitM  and  the  Nestorians,  who 
were  scattered  Uirongh  all  the  East ;  and  the  leUgioo* 
enthusiasm  of  those  exiles  rekindled  the  flame  of  op- 
position. The  Jews  also,  after  the  destruction  of  Je- 
ruaalem,  became  very  numerous  in  this  country,  and 
made  many  proselytes,  particnlariy  in  Yemen.  The' 
last  king  of  the  Homeyrites  (Hamjorites)  was  of  the 
Jewish  oiA,  and  hii  persecutions  of  the  Christians, 
A.D.  fiOS,  involved  him  in  a  war  with  the  King  of  .Ethi- 
opia, which  cost  him  his  life  and  his  throne.  To  the 
indi&rence  excited  by  so  great  a  variety  of  sects  is  to 
be  referred  the  quick  success  of  Mohammed  in  es- 
tablishing a  new  religion.  He  raised  the  Arabians  to 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  vrorld,  and  with  him 
begins  a  new  epodi  in  the  history  of  this  people. 
(/oAmV  BM.  AreAooI.,  p.  8,  Upkam't  trantl. — jEnef- 
dop.  Americ,  vol.  1,  p.  316,  teqq.) 

ARuTctrs  SINUS,  tnat  put  or  branch  of  the  Mare 
Erythneum  which  interposes  itself  between  Egypt  and 
Arabia.    It  is  now  called  the  Red  Sea.   The  meaning 
of  this  modem  appellation  must  be  lotted  for  not  in 
ITS 


any  oolaur  of  its  waters  or  nnda,  bnt  m  the  name  of 
Idumea  (or  the  land  of  Edon),  whose  coasts  this  sei 

touches  on  the  north.  Edom,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
signifies  red,  and  was  the  name  given  to  Esau  for  sell- 
ing his  lurtluiBht  for  a  mess  of  red  pottage.  This 
country,  whichhis  posterity  possessed,  was  called  after 
his  name,  and  so  was  tho  sea  which  adjotaed  it.  Tlis 
Greeks,  however,  not  understanding  tlie  reason  of  ilie 
anpellation,  translated  what  is  in  Hebrew,  the  Sea  of 
Ed(Hn,  by  ipvGpii  ^ukaoaa.  Thence  eomes  the  Latin 
form  jifare  rvbrum,  and  the  modem  name  Red  Sea, 
It  is  otherwise  called  Gol/o  di  Mecca.  «(GompaTe 
WtiCa  Sacred  Geagr.,  No.  160.— Co/met't  Dkl.,  vol. 
6,  p.  63,  Eng.  trantl.-— B^r,  ad  Clet.,  p.  369,)  The 
shores  of  this  gulf  consist  principally  of  limeitone 
rocks.  The  bottom  is  covered  with  a  carpet  of  green- 
ish coral,  and,  in  cahn  weathtr,  when  it  eomes  into 
view,  is  not  unlike  a  series  of  verdant  submarine  fat- 
ests  and  meadows.  The  coral,  however,  is  inferior  in 
quali^  to  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  {Pint.,  3S,  1) 
The  beautiful  fuci  attrat^ed  the  admiration  of  antiqu^ 
(Artevad.,  av.  Strab.,  766),  and  procured  for  the  Arabi- 
an Gulf  in  Hebrew  the  name  of  Bohr  Smpk^Le.,  "(ic 
wtofaiget."   {MaUe-Bn.n,2,94^Bnmdt  id.) 

Arabios,  Abasis,  or  Arbis,  a  river  of  Gedroria, 
near  its  eastern  boundary,  running  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  now  the  Araba  or  R-Mend.    {Arrivi,  6,  21.) 

Akacca  and  Aiecca,  a  city  of  Susiana,  east  of  the 
Tigris,  now  Want.  It  has  attracted  the  attestioD  of 
the  learned  by  reason  of  the  affinity  of  its  name  with 
that  of  £rec&,  mentioned  in  the  Old  TesUment  among 
the  cities  constructed  by  Nimrod.  {Amman.  Mar- 
cell.,  SS,  21.  —  Boehart,  Gevgr.  Saer.,  col.  SS&.—Mt- 
ehaelia,  Spieileg.,  voL  1,  p.  230,  teqq.) 

Arachm^sus  Mons,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Argolii, 
running  along  the  upper  coast  in  a  southeastern  direc- 
tion.  In  the  time  of  Inochus  it  was  called  Sapyselatoo. 
{Paxuan.,  2, 26.  —  Compare  Stebelis,  ad  loc.)  Heij- 
cbiuB  reports  that  it  also  bore  the  name  of  Hysselinus 
{a.  V.  Taai^tmiv. — Compare  SUfh.  Byz.,  m.  v.  'hpax- 
voZOv).  Mount  Aiachnms  is  mentioned  by  iEschylus 
{Again.,  299)  as  the  last  station  of  the  tel^iaphic  fire 
by  which  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Troy  was  trans- 
mitted to  Mycene.  The  modem  name  is  Sophia), 
according  to  Uie  latest  maps.  Part  of  this  ctiain,  com- 
monicating  with  the  mountains  of  Nemea  and  FhliuB, 
bote  the  name  of  Celossa.  (S(r«io,  888.  -~  Crawa'i 
Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  S82.) 

AsACHNi,  a  Maonian  maiden,  who  .was  bo  proud  of 
her  skill  in  weaving  and,  embroidering,  in  which  arts 
Minerva  had  instructed  her,  that  she  ventured  to  deny 
her  obligations  to  the  goddess,  and  even  ^allenged 
her  to  a  trial  of  akill.   Minerva,  assuining  the  form  of 
an  old  woman,  warned  her  to  desist  from  her  boastinj; ; 
but,  when  she  found  that  her  admonitions  were  vau, 
who  resmned  her  proper  form,  and  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. The  skill  of  Arachne  was  such,  and  Uie  subjects 
she  chose  (the  love-transformations  of  the  gods)  were 
BO  offensive  to  Minerva,  that  she  struck  her  several 
times  in  the  forehead  with  the  shuttle.    The  bigh- 
sjarited  maiden,  unable  to  endure  tliia  affront,  hung 
herself^  and  the  goddess,  rdenUng,  changed  her  into  a 
Binder  {dpdxi'V)- — name  of  uia  inoect,  moat  piob> 
ably,  gave  rise  to  this  fahle,  thonrii  the  atory  ttaelf  would 
oecm  to  be  of  Oriental  origin,  ute  art  of  embroiderini 
having  cmne  into  Western  Asia  from  Babylonia  ana 
the  eoontries  adjacent.   (Ond,  6,  1,  aefq.  —KetgM- 
Uu'a  Mylkology,  p.  ISS.     Crtuztr,  Sj^ioUk,  vol  3, 
p.  7«.) 

ABAcnoBtA,apiv*lBeeiHrdwrBr«ian  ciapire,  lying 
to  the  west  of  the  river  Indna,  and  north  of  Gedrooa. 
The  Greek  writers  usually  call  the  inhatntantB  Ara- 
ckSli  {'ApaxuToi),  sometimes  AraehSUe  ('Apa;tt^^'"< 
Dim.  Perieg.,  1096).  Arschosia  was  of  consider- 
able importance  as  a  frontier  province,  and  bad  al- 
ways,  therefi^  a  wtrap  or  governor  of  it«  ownt  both 
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betm  and  after  the  time  of  Alexander.  Thioagh  this 
eooBtiy,  moceovM,  lay  the  neareet  end  safest  route  to 
hdii.  SybaxtioBt  Hu  Gnek  mtemor  after  Alexan- 
4rr'ad0ath,eii)tFratadfiieiidlTiMatio]uwHb  the  Iikdian 
moiunh  Stndroeottas,  and  Megaathenea  waa  often 
■nit  bj  him  to  the  court  of  the  l^ter.  {Arrian,  5, 6.) 
Tlw  ancient  AiachoaiA  siuwan  to  the  modem  Aro- 
tiitge.   {Maiuurt,  S,  pt     p.  76.) 

AkacrSt^  and  AbachSti,  the  inhabitant*  of  An- 
du^  {¥^.  AradKMia.)  They  ara  atyled  Atyox- 
iami,  their  linen  attiie.  (Dionya.  Perieg., 
1096.— Compare  Euatatk.,  ad  loe.— Arrian,  8,  33.) 

AuoaftroB,  I.  or  Aiai^oeia,  the  chief  city  of  Ara- 
chiHia,  ealled  also  Cophe  (Ku^),  sod  said  to  have 
been  ttoilt  bj  Semiiamu.  It  did  not  lie,  as  some  le- 
maik,  on  the  liver  Arachotos,  bat  a  conaiderable  dis- 
tance east  of  it,  on  a  road  leading  in  a  northern  direction 
tonnls  the  modem  Candahar.  {Manntrt,  &,  pt  S,  p. 
Ml}— IL  A  lirar  of  Arsehosia,  iiaiii|^  in  the  UUa 
BoitheMlof  the  modem  GosMt,  and  losing  itself  in  a 
Bttirii  aboot  four  miles  to  the  south  of  Candahar.  Its 
mdon  name,  according  to  Wahl,  is  NaodaJt.  D'An- 
nlie,  however,  makes  it  Kare.  {Isid.,  Charac.  ap. 
Gngr.  Gr.  Min.,  vol.  2,  p.  6.— P/tn.,  6,  23.) 

aIacbtbds,  Asjmius,  or  Akethon,  a  rirer  of  Epi- 
m,  flowing  born  thakinuct  of  the  chain  of  Hndus  which 
b^Dged  to  the  a&dent  Tymphni,  and  running  by 
Andiraeia  into  the  Ambraeian  Gulf.  Lycophion  (v. 
4{KI),whD  e^  it  Arsthtts  ('Apatdof),  apeaks  of  it  as 
the  booadaiy  of  Greece  on  this  aide.  Ambracia, 
tiMRfbre,  bemg  always  accounted  a  city  of  Greece 
Proper,  moat  have  stood  on  its  left  bank.  We  caoiwt, 
thenfiiie,  admit,  with  PoofoeTiUe,  that  Uiis  ei^  oceu- 
piei  the  die  JbgOM,  smce  tbit  ruined  ftntiess  is 
ntuated  on  the  li^  bank  of  the  Laro  river,  whit^ 
that  writer  eonaidera  to  be  the  Anchthus.  That  the 
Anehtfans  is  a  ooarideiable  stream,  may  be  inferred 
from  livy.  who  relates  (43,  21)  that  Peiaeua,  king  of 
Uaeedon,  was  detained  on  its  banka  by  high  floods,  on 
bb  way  to  Acamania.  (CnuMr*«  AntiaU  Greece, 
vol.  ],  p.  151,  weeq.y 

ARkcrtnavB,  I.  a  chain  of  mountains  in  ^tolia, 
TBDoiiig  in  a  southeastofy  diiectiOQ  from  the  Achelous 
to  tbe  bvenus.  Its  present  name  is  Mount  Zigoe. 
PUdt  (i,  1)  and  other  writers,  with  leas  propriety,  as- 
ate  An^nthns  to  Acamania. — ^11.  A  mountain  of 
Boolia,  sacred  to  Minerva,  whence  the  goddess  re- 
ecifid  the  ^pellstion  of  Axacynthia.  (iUton.,  ap 
SUfk.  Bft., «.  a.  'Apakwdof.)  It  was  situate  not  far 
banThriica. 

Ailoos,  I.  a  city  on  an  island  of  the  same  name, 
on  tbe  eooit  of  Phcenicia.  According  to  Strabo,  it 
waa  (bonded  tnr  a  band  of  exiles  from  Sidon.  The 
idaad  en  whiiji  it  stood  was  a  mere  rock,  not  quite 
•ms  Madia  in  circumference;  and  hence,  as  tbe  pop- 
ditioB  of  Ike  ei^  inereased,  they  ware  cnnpolled  to 
■eetsdifieesaiaiiyatoiiea  in  hwdrtftonuJu  amends  for 
tbtioBted  area (tfUie place.  Theposition  of  Aiadus 
«u  wtS  adapted  for  commerce.  The  modem  name 
of  the  isUnd  is  Ruad,  aecordiuff  to  Pococke  (vol.  2,  p. 
SH),  and  traces  still  remain  of  the  ctsteros  anciently 
rat  in  the  rock  to  bold  the  rain-water  for  the  use  of 
the  infaaUtantei.  {Mnuurl,  Geagr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p. 
W.  STM.) — 11.  An  island,  accocdins  to  some,  on  the 
out  of  Arabia,  in  the  Persian  Galf  It  is  supposed 
la  DHriu  in  put,  the  origin^  settlements  of  the  Phts- 
udaas  previous  to  thetr  establishing  themselves  on 
>be  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Much  doubt  exists, 
boveTer,  with  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  Lhia  statement ; 
■id  Ifamiert,  anumg  others,  thinks  that  tbe  name  Ara- 
du,  as  designating  an  island  in  this  quarter,  is  indebt- 
el  li)r  it*  existenoe  to  the  love  of  theory  alone. 
(Mwuert,  Getigr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  154.  —  Compare, 
kewever,  MitiuuitM,  SpieUeg.,  toL  I,  p.  IW,  Mff  •>  end 
"d-  Plwenicia,) 
Au.   Yid,  .£giiBaiP»- 


Arm  Puilsnobuu.  Yid.  Philnni. 
Akab,  a  very  slow,  smooth-running  river  of  GauL 
It  rises  near  Mens  Vog«sua,  and,  alter  a  aouthem 
course,  &lls  into  the  RhtManus  at  I^dunum.  ( Ccee., 
B.  G.,  1,  12.—Plin.,  3,  4.)  Ammianus  Msrcellinus, 
who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  centuiy 
of  our  era,  first  calls  the  Arar  by  the  name  of  Saucona, 
speaking  of  this  latter  as  a  common  appellation  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  in  that  quarter,  "Araiim,  quern 
Suu€onam  appellant"  (15, 11).  Gregory  of  Tours,  at 
a  later  period,  styles  it  Saugona ;  and  from  this  comes 
the  modem  French  appellation  Sadne.  (Compare  Lc 
matre.  Index  Geo^.,  ad  Ccu.  Comm.,  p.  190.) 

Akatba,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Sicyon,  upon  the 
birthday  of  Aratus,  and  in  memory  of  that  d^tmguish* 
ed  patriot.    {Plul.,  Vit.  Aral.,  53.) 

AbItub,  I.  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  Soli  (Pompeiopo- 
lis)  in  Cilicia.  He  flourished  about  270  B.C.,  was 
a  fiivourite  of  Ptolemy  Fhiladel^us,  and  a  firm  friend 
to  Antigmuu  Gonatas,  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 
He  was  also  a  contemporary  of  Theocritus,  who  makes 
mention  of  him  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  Idyls,  and 
was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  him.  At  the  mstauce 
of  Antigonus,  Aratus  composed  an  astronomical  poem, 
entitlea  ttuv^ttva,  "  Avpearancea,"  and  treating  of 
the  heaven^  bodiee,  nwir  namee,  movements,  6ut. 
The  materius  for  this  pzoductim  he  is  said  to  have 
principaUy  derived  from  the  wo^  of  Eudoxus  of  Cni- 
ctus,  who  wrote  two  treatises  on  the  celestial  bodies 
and  phsaomena,  one  entitled  'Evoirrpov,  or  "  tlie  Mir- 
ror,"  and  the  other  ^aivofieva.  {Buhle,  de  Arat. 
Script.  Ccmment.,  p.  466.)  What  other  writers  he 
IbUowed  beudee  Eudoxus,  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
Salmaahis,  indeed,  insisu  that  he  did  not  follow  Eu- 
doxus at  all,  but  Phainus  or  Heton  {Saim,  ad  Sotin., 
p.  822) ;  this  opinion,  however,  is  refuted  by  Petavius. 
(Doetr.  Temp.,  6,  9.)  Aratus  was  the  author  also  of 
another  poem,  entitled  AtomifUla,  or  "  Signs  from 
Jove,"  the  materials  for  which  he  borrowed  from  He- 
siod,  the  meteorological  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  The- 
t^hrastus  on  the  signs  of  the  winds.  Some  of  tho  an- 
cients, and  several  of  the  modems,  too,  have  united 
the  ^aivofieva  and  Aioe^fteia  into  one  poem,  probably 
because,  in  the  latter,  he  draws  his  signs  inihcative  of 
changes  in  the  atmosphere  from  the  relative  positions 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  constellations  of  the  zodiac  as 
reguda  the  earth.  They  are,  however,  distinct  pro- 
diutions,  and  are  regarded  as  such  by  the  best  ancient 
and  modem  anthonUes.  (_Schot.  ad  Dioean.  init.  — 
SehoL  ad  Arulmh.,  Pae.,  10S6.  —  Vitrvv.,  9,  7.  — 
Buhle,  ibid.,  p.  463.) — In  the  two  poems  just  refers 
red  to,  Aratus  sives  as,  in  correct  and  rather  elegant 
verse,  .a  gener^  view  of  what  was  then  known  of  the 
heavens,  with  their  signs,  appearances,  &c.,  although  it 
is  evident,  both  from  ancient  authority  as  well  as  from 
the  poem  itself,  that  he  was  not  a  professed  astrono* 
mer,  or  even  very  accurately  acquainted  wi^  theprin* 
ciplee  of  the  science.  (Cic.,  (2e  Oral.,  1, 16. — Buhle, 
p.  467.)  Ovid  passes  a  high  ealogium  on  Aratus, 
"cv,m  aole  et  luna,  temper  Aratue  eri?'  {Amor ,  1, 15) ; 
but  this  exaggerated  compliment,  and  the  admiration 
of  Ovid,  were  very  probably  owing  to  the  circumstance 
of  no  other  poet's  oaring  taken  the  astronomic  sphere 
for  his  theme  prior  to  Antus.  (fiuA^,  p.  471.)  The 
truth  is,  the  subject  matter  of  both  poems  is  hx  from 
being  congenial  to  poetry,  as  is  well  remarked  by  Quin* 
tilian,  who  odds  of  Aratus  himself,  "  mjieit  tamen 
apcri,  ciu  ae  parem  credtdil  (10,  1, 55)  As  one  proof 
of  the  consideration  which  Aratus  enjoyed,  we  may 
cite  the  monument  which  his  compatriots  erected  to 
his  memory,  and  which  became  famous  by  reason  of  a 
physicalphBOomenonthatMelamentiona.  ("Juxtain 
parvo  tuhaUo  AraH  poeta  numununtum,  ideo  referat- 
dnm  f  uid,  igTUtttm  quam  ob  eauaam,  jacla  in  ii  aaxa 
duaiUant,"  1,  13.)  Aratus,  moreover,  is  the  writer 
to  whom  St.  Paul  refen  in  bis  speech  before  tbe  Aie- 
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opagu*  (AetM,  17,  28),  a  ctrcunuUDce  nhidi  entitled  : 
the  poet  to  great  favour  among  the  fstben  of  the 
fihnrah,  alUwugh  it  i*  evidoit  that  the  ibaoatle  makes 
no  aliuaioii  to  hie  .poetic  merit.  IC.  Ddambn  »• 
maAs,  in  speaking  of  Aratua,that  behaa  "tianmiitted 
to  OS  ahnoat  all  that  Greece  at  that  time  knew  of  the 
heavens,  or,  at  least,  all  that  could  be  put  into  vene. 
The  perusal  of  Autolycus  or  Euclid  gives  more  iaiiHr- 
mation  on  the  subject  to  him  who  wishes  to  become 
an  Mtronomer.  Tlieir  notions  an  more  pnoM  and 
more  gemnetiical.  The  prindpal  merit  of  Amtus  is 
the  description  he  has  left  na  of  the  constellations ; 
and  yet,  even  with  this  description  to  aid  us,  one 
would  be  much  puzzled  to  construct  a  celestial  chart 
or  globe."  (DeUimbre,  Uiatoire  de  VAatromomt  An- 
eienne,  vol.  1,  p.  74.) — The  two  poems  of  Axatus  were 
thrice  translated  into  Latin  verse,  fint  by  Gweio,  sec- 
ondly bv  Germanieus,  of  the  line  <tf  the  Cssars,  and 
thirdly  by  Avienos.  Cicero's  trandation  is  lost,  with 
the  exception  of  some  fragments.  The  translation,  or, 
rather,  imitation  of  the  Fbenomena  by  Gennanicua, 
and  his  commencement  of  the  Diosemea,  as  well  as 
the  version  of  Avienus,  remain  to  us.  Virgil,  also,  in 
his  Georgics,  is  under  many  obligations  to  our  poet. 
Althou^  AntUB  has  been  apcosed  of  poeaessinc  but 
a  slight  aequdntanoe  with  the  siU>|eet  on  whiw  ha 
Heats,  still  «  number  of  walhemalicisns  nnited  thm- 
selves  with  the  grammarians  in  commenting  on  his 
work.  Many  of  these  commentaries  are  lost :  wc  still 
have,  however,  four  remaining ;  one  by  Hipparchus  of 
NicBa,  another  by  Achilles  Tatins ;  the  otber  two  are 
anonymous,  6tt  tbooe  are  in  error  who  attribute  one  of 
than  to  Eiatostfaanes.  Arotos  wrote  many  other 
wi^SgWhidihavenotoonwdowiitous.  Theytreat- 
ed  of  physical,  astronomical,  grammatical,  critical, 
and  poetic  themes,  and  a  list  of  them  is  given  by  one 
of  his  editors,  Buhle  (vol.  2,  p.  455,  §eqq.) — The  best 
editions  of  this  poet  are,  that  of  Buhle,  Lipt.,  1793~ 
1801,  2  vols.  8vo,  and  that  of  Mauhi«,  Franeof., 
1817-181S.  We  have  also  a  German  verrioa  by  J. 
H.  Voss,  Hetdelb.,  1824,  published  wiUi  the  Greek 
text  and  illustrations. — it.  A  celebrated  Gredaa  pa- 
triot, bom  at  Sicyon,  B.C.  273.  When  he  was  but 
seven  years  of  age,  his  father  Clinias,  who  held  the 
government  of  Sicyon,  was  assassinated  by  Abantidas, 
who  succeeded  in  making  himself  absolute.  Aratue 
took  refuge  in  Argos,  where  be  was  concealed  by  the 
firiends  of  the  faimiy,  and  where  be  devoted  himself 
with  great  success  to  phyrical  ezeieises,  gaining 
tlie  prize  in  the  five  ezefdses  of  the  peirtathhun. 
After  some  revolutions  and  changes  of  ituers  at  Sicy- 
on, the  government  came  into  the  hands  of  Nieocles, 
when  Aratus,  then  hardly  twenty  years  of  age,  formed 
the  project  of  freeing  his  country,  and,  having  assem- 
bled some  exiles,  surprised  the  dty  of  Sitnron.  The 
^nnt  having  fied,  Aiatus  gave  liberty  to  his  feUow- 
citiiens,  and  induced  them  to  join  tike  Aduean  league, 
•till  as  yet  feeble,  and  only  in  the  twenty-fourth  year 
of  its  existence.  The  return  of  the  exiles,  however, 
occanoned  much  trouble  at  Sicyon ;  those  who  had 
purchased  their  property  refused  to  restore  it,  and  Ara- 
tus  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  Ptolemy  Phil- 
tdelphus,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  aome  services, 
and  who  gave  him  160  talents,  with  which  he  indem- 
nified the  new  possessors,  and  restored  their  property 
to  his  fellow-exiles.  Being  chosen,  for  the  second 
time,  PnetOT  of  the  Acheans,  244  B.C.,  he  seized 
surprise  on  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  which  Aniigonus 
bad  guarded  with  great  care  aa  one  of  the  k^s  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  pievuled  upon  the  Corinthians  to 
join  the  confederacy.  Similar  success  attended  hie 
efforts  in  other  quartais,  and  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant states  and  cities  of  soutlwm  Greece  became 
*hroug^  his  means  members  of  the  league.  Some  time 
■-iter,  the  ^tolians,  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
Aflhsaos,  and  reckoning  on  the  aid  of  Antigonusi  the 
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guardian  of  Philip,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Lace- 
dcmimians,  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Achcan  league. 
AratuB  marched  to  the  aid  of  those  cities  of  Anadia 
wUch  belonged  to  the  confedfcrac^,  and  wbkb  wem 
menaced  by  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta ;  but  he  was 
defeated  in  three  suoeessive  engagements,  and  found 
himaelf  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Antigonus.  In 
order  to  induce  tliis  prince  to  lend  aid,  he  snrrendered 
to  him,  on  his  expressly  reooinng  it,  the  citadel  of  Cor- 
inth ;  and  Antigonus,  on  having  come  wiUi  an  anaj, 
was  appointed  generalissinw  itf  the  Achwm  troops. 
Plutanm  pretends  that  Cleomenes  had  offered  peace  to 
the  Acfasans,  on  condition  of  being  iq)pointed  com. 
man  dor  of  their  forces,  and  that  Aratus  oppowd  him  . 
through  jealousy ;  and  he  even  reproaches  mm  for  pre- 
ferring a  baibsiian  to  a  descendsnt  of  Heicnlcs.  Bat 
the  truth  was,  Aratus  could  not  hesitate  between  An- 
ti^nuB,  a  humane  prince,  and  a  leliffioos  observer  of 
bis  oaths,  and  Cleomenes,  who  had  now  become  a 
tyrant  over  his  own  countiy,  to  which  he  wished  to 
make  all  the  PeU^xnmesus  suliiect   The  aid  of  An- 
ti^onas  dianged  entirely  the  aspect  of  aflairs;  and  this 
prmce  having  entered  eventually  into  Laconia,  com- 
pelled Cleomenes,  afier  a  defeat  at  Sellasia,  to  flee 
from  the  countiy,  took  Sparta,  and  restored  to  it  the 
laws  which  Cletnnenes  liad  abrogated.  Antigonos 
always  showed  great  consideration  for  Aialus,  and 
governed  himaeuby  bis  counsels  in  what  related  to  the 
afloirs  of  Greece.    Philip,  his  nephew  and  successor, 
did  the  same  during  the  eariy  part  of  his  reign ;  but  in 
process  of  time  a  less  friendly  feeling  arose  between 
the  latter  and  Aratus,  as  the  evil  qualities  of  Philip 
began  to  diqiloy  themselves,  and  the  Grecian  patriot 
evmitually  fell  a  victim  to  the  unprincipled  monaicb, 
who  had  caused  a  slow  poison  to  be  given  to  him. 
Some  time  bofbia  his  death,  Aratus  was  observed  by 
one  of  his  firiends  to  spit  blood,  and,  when  the  latter 
expressed  his  surprise  at  this,  he  merely  exclaimed, 
"Suck,  Cephalon,  are  the  fruiU  of  revat  fneaitktpV' 
He  waa  buried  with  disunviiahcd  honours  by  his 
countrymen,  and  a  festival,  cdled  Aratea,  was  celebra- 
ted every  year  in  memory  of  him.   Aratus  wrote  Me- 
moirs, now  lost,  which  Ftolybius  cites  with  eulogiums. 
His  character  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 
He  was  a  purs  and  ardent  patriot,  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  a  statesman  of  no  small  degree  of  merit,  but  not 
veiy  conspicuous  for  military  ^ilities.   Aratus  died 
in  the  62d  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  S13.   (Plut.,  Ktf. 
Arat.) — III.  A  son  of  the  preceding,  neariy  of  the 
same  age  with  Philip,  king  ofMacedonia.   He  wan  on 
intimate  term^with  this  monarch,  a  circumstance,  how- 
ever, which  did  not  prevent  the  letter  from  adminis- 
tering a  potion,  that  threw  him  mto  a  deplorable  state 
of  idiocy,  so  that  his  friends  regarded  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  the  flower  of  bis  age,  as  a  blessing  nUhcr 
than  a  nusfintuas.   (Pbtf.,  Vtt.  Am.,  vU.) 

AbavsIo,  the  chief  ci^  of  the  Games,  in  Gallia 
NariNmensiB,  to  the  north  of  Avenio.  It  is  now  Or- 
enge,  in  the  d^mtmmt  of  Vaueltue.  In  Uie  vicinity 
are  some  remains  of  a  triumplial  arch,  erected  in  com- 
memoration of  the  victory  of  Marins  over  the  Cimbii 
and  Teotones    (PUn.,  3,  4.) 

Aaizita,  I.  a  river  of  Armenia  Ms|«,  issoing  fircim 
Hons  Ahus,  on  the  ride  opponte  to  tiiat  whetwe  die 
southern  arm  of  the  Euphrates  flows.   It  runs  eaat 
until  it  meets  the  mountains  which  separate  Amnenta 
from  northern  Media,  when  it  turns  to  the  north,  and, 
after  receiving  the  Cyrus,  falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
It  is  now  the  Arrea.    (PItn.,  8,  9.  —  Strgb.,  363.  — 
Plol.,  5,  13.) — II.  Another  in  Persia,  running  by  Per- 
sepoUs,  and  falling  into  the  Medus,  now  Bend~£mir. 
— Xenophon  calls  the  Chaboras  by  tlm  name  of  Anxra 
{vid.  Chaboras),  and  gives  the  name  ai  Pfaaris  to  the 
Armenian  Araxes.    {Xtit.,  Anai.,  1, 4, 19. — Cornpare 
the  Index  Nom.  to  the  edition  of  Zeune,  and  tbo  re- 
marks of  Kriigcr,  ad  Xen.,  ^miA.,  4,  6,  4.)  —  III.  A 
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Rrer  cf  Upper  Aeia,  mentioned  by  Herodotaa  (1, 202), 
utd  mppoaeil  by  the  moat  recent  inquiren  into  this 
tubject  to  be  the  same  irith  the  modem  Volga. 
(Baehr,  ad  Herod.,  t.  c. — Compare  the  remarks  of  the 
tun*  editor,  in  the  note  to  the  Index  Serum,  to).  4, 

Lt54,  Mff.) — Tlie  nuae  Amzefl  appears  to  have 
n  originally  an  appellatiTe  term  for  a  river,  in  the 
eartier  laogaage  of  the  East,  and  hence  we  find  it  ap- 
plied to  KTeraf  streams  in  anomt  Oriental  ffeogrwhy. 
(Compue  Heeren,  Jdeen,  toI.  1,  p.  56.  —  Attter,  Erd- 
tande,  rot.  S,  p.  658.) 

Aii^s,  a  Hadian  oBen,  wbo  comnirsd  with 
BderiB,the  most  fiatingoiahed  member  of  ibe  Chal- 
dan  tteerdotal  eoHege,  agaitut  Sardanapalos,  king  of 
As^iia.  After  aereral  roTerses,  be  finally  succeeded 
in  ms  ol^ect,  defeated  Saidanapalna  near  Nineveh, 
took  this  dty,  and  reigned  in  it  for  the  space  of  twen- 
tr-ngjit  jean.  him  commenced  a  dynas^  of 

ei^  kiiigi,  of  whom  Aspadai  or  Astraffei  waa  the 
bat  The  empire  wlueh  Aibaces  foandea  was  a  fed- 
entiTe  one,  composed  of  Mveral  sovereignties  which 
had  arisen  firom  the  roinB  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy. 
The  kingij  power,  thongh  hereditary,  was  not  abso- 
liit«,  the  monarch  not  having  the  power  to  change  any 
of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  confitderate  princes.  Chro- 
noto^ita  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  penod  of  the  revcdt 
«f  Arbacea.  Most  place  it  onder  or  about  the  archon- 
of  Aitpbron,  the  9th  perpetual  arch  on  of  Athens  ; 
but  they  differ  again  idiont  the  precise  period  of  tins 
arefaoQsUp,  aooie  assigning  it  to  917  B.C.,  others  to 
898  B.C.  {Diad.  Sie.,  2,  24.  —  VeU.  Patere.,  1,  6.  — 
Jajhw,  I,  \.—Pet»9.,  Doelr.  Temp.,  I.  9.) 

Axan.^,  a  city  of  Assyria,  in  the  province  of  Adi- 
abene,  east  of  Nimu,  near  the  Zabatus,  or  Zab.  On 
the  <^>ponte  M»  of  tbim  river,  near  lebS,  was  fbu^ 
the  decisive  batde  of  Aibela,  between  Alexander  md 
DsrioB,  October  9,  B.C.  331.  The  field  of  battle  was 
the  plain  of  Gaugamela.  The  latter,  however,  being 
an  obseore  ptace,  this  conflict  was  named  after  Arbela. 
[Straio,  939  — Diod.  Sie.,  17,  M.—Arrian,  3,  6.) 

AiBctcSLA,  aa  actress  on  the  Roman  stage,  who, 
bong  hissed,  aa  one  oceaaion,  by  the  lower  or^sra  of 
the  people,  obaerred,  with  great  Bptrit,  that  she  eared 
nothing  for  the  rabble,  as  long  as  siie  pleased  the  more 
snHgtiKned  part  of  her  audience  among  the  equestrian 
lanb.    {Herat.,  Serm.,  1,  10,  77.) 

Aicimt,  a  country  in  the  centre  of  the  Peloponne- 
ns,  and,  aext  to  I^conia,  the  largest  of  its  six  prov- 
inees.  ft  ns  ■  mamitainoui  region,  and  contained 
the  Buuiua  of  moot  of  Uw  consi&rable  riveis  whi^ 
flow  inte  the  seas  sorronnding  the  Peloponnesus. 
Prom  ks  elevated  situation,  ana  the  broken  face  of 
tbeeonntiy,  intersected  by  small  streams,  it  had  a  cold 
and  fi>ggy  dimate  daring  some  seasons  ;  in  the  plain 
of  AiTDS,  only  one  day's  joomey  from  the  centre  of 
Aieama,  the  nut  shines  and  the  vi^ets  bloom,  while 
now  u  on  the  InUs  of  Arcadia,  and  in  the  plain  of 
Mnainea  and  Tegea.  The  most  fertile  part  was  to- 
TCsIs  the  south,  where  the  country  slewed  off,  uid 
mtained  many  fniitfiil  vales  and  numerous  streams. 
Tliis  account  of  the  land  may  serve  in  some  degree  to 
explain  the  character  wluch  the  Arcadians  bad  among 
the  zncioit  Greeks :  some  of  those  who  now  occupy 
tbis  district  seem  to  be  as  rude  as  many  of  the  former 
passtaswa.  Their  eonidry  is  better  adapted  to  pas- 
tsaqje  thui  eoUmtioii,  and  the  AreadianB,  who  were 
■candy  a  genuine  Gtedt  race,  etmlinued  their  pastoral 
bdits  and  retained  their  rude  manners  amid  their  na- 
tire  moantaina.  To  their  pastoral  mode  of  life  may 
be  ascribed  their  attachment  to  music  ;  and  hence  also 
the  wonhip  of  Pan  as  the  tutelary  deity  <A  Areata. 
Miftne,  obaetm  a  modem  witter,  hu  deitiiMd  this 
QKntry  fat  herdsmen.  The  pastures  and  meadows  in 
snnnflr  are  alw^  grooD  ^id  unscorched ;  for  the 
dads  and  Biuistiire  preserve  them.  The  onintiy  has 
>B  appsaiaaee  nmiUr  to  that  of  Switzerland,  and  the 


Arcsdiana,  in  some  measure,  resemble  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Alps.  They  possessed  a  love  of  freedom  and  a 
love  of  money ;  for  wherever  there  was  money,  you 
might  see  Arcadian  hirelings.  But  it  is  chi^y  the 
western  part  of  Arcadia  (wher?  Pan  invented  the 
shepherd's  fiute)  which  deserves  the  name  of  a  pasto- 
ral country.  Innumerable  brooks,  one  more  delightful 
than  the  other,  sometimes  rushing*  impetaoasly,  and 
sometimes  gently  murmuring,  pour  themselves  down 
the  mountains.  Vegetation  is  rich  and  magnificent ; 
everywhere  freshness  and  (»oIness  are  found.  One 
flock  of  sheep  here  succeeds  another,  tiU  the  wild 
Taygetus  is  approached,  where  nnmeroua  herds  of 
goats  are  also  seen.  {Bartholdy,  Bmehgtucke  zu 
ndkem  KemUimt  Oriechenlarndt,  p.  239,  teqq.)  The 
inhabitants  of  Arcadia,  devoted  to  the  pastoral  life, 
preferred,  therefore,  for  a  long  time,  to  dwell  in  the 

Jin  country  rather  than  in  the  cities ;  and  when  some 
thesL  paiticulatly  Tegea  and  Mantinea,  became 
cmsidHaue,  the  contests  between  them  destn^ed 
the  peaee  and  liberties  of  the  pec^le.  Tlie  shephord- 
life  among  tho  Greeks,  although  much  ornamented  by 
the  poetSiDetrays  its  origin  in  this,  that  it  arose  among 
a  people  who  did  not  wander  like  the  Nomades,  but 
were  in  possession  of  atatiooaty  dwellings. — The  most 
ancient  name  of  Arcadia  was  Dnfmottt  (the  woody 
region),  from  dpiic,  "a  tree."  The  Arcadians  them- 
senes  carried  their  origin  very  fer  back,  and  gave 
their  nation  the  name  of  Protdem  (before  the  moon). 
They  seem  to  have  derived  the  first  rudiments  of  rivil- 
ization,  if  not  their  origin  itself,  from  the  Pelasgi ;  and 
hence  the  tradition  uiat  a  king,  named  Pelasgus, 
taught  them  to  build  huts,  and  clothe  themselves  with 
the  skins  of  animals.  Areas,  adeacendant  of  this  same 
Pelai^gus,  taught  diera  tiie  vrt  of  baking  bread,  and  of 
weavmg.  From  Hcom  second  henefiuAor  the  people 
and  their  country  were  respectively  called  Arcades 
and  Arcadia.  A  republican  form  of  government  arose 
subsequently,  after  the  first  Messenian  vrar,  Aristoc- 
rates  II.  having  been  stoned  to  death  by  the  Arca- 
dituis  for  his  treachery  towards  the  Messenianst  Ar- 
cadia eventually  attacoed  itself  to  the  Achaan  league, 
and  fell  under  the  Roman  power.  —  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  a  colon?  of  Areadians  settled  in  Italy  in 
very  early  times.  Tnis,  however,  is  a  mere  &ble,  and 
is  contradicted  by  the  inland  nature  of  the  country, 
and  by  the  Arcadians  never  having  been  a  maritime 
people.  (  Vid.  Pelas^  and  Italy,  ai^  also  Evander.— ^ 
Palyb.,  4,  W.—Diod!  Sie.,  4,  34.— Tiweyi.,  7,  67.— 
P&n.,  4,  b.—Apollod.,  8,  l.—Pau*an.,  8,  4.) 

Aboadiub,  eldest  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  A.D.  895,  who,  at  his  death,  divided 
the  emjnre  between  his  two  sons,  giving  Arcadius  the 
eastern,  and  Honorius  the  western  aivisioa.  Arcadius 
was  only  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  and  he  only  occupira  it  to  become  the  vile 
slave  of  the  ambitious,  who  each 'in  turn  distracted  tho 
state  by  their  perfidies,  their  quarrels,  and  their  con- 
nivniee  with  the  Goths,  Huns,  and  Vandals,  to  whom 
they  surrendered  the  provinces  and  treasures  of  the 
empire.  The  history  of  Arcadius,  in  fact,  is  that  of 
one,  whose  weakness  and  vices  made  him  subservient 
to,  and  excited  the  andadty  of,  a  RnSnuB,  who,  char- 
ged  Theodonus  with  the  guidance  of  Uie  young 
monarch,  wished  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  niarriu[e, 
snd  beemne  his  oollea^e  in  the  empire,  and  who,  dis- 
appmnted  in  his  ambitious  schemes,  invited  the  Huns 
and  Goths  into  Asia  and  Greece  :  a  Eutropius,  a  vile 
eunuch,  who  attained  to  the  influence  of  a  Rufinua, 
after  the  tragical  death  of  the  latter,  and,  still  more 
onprindpled,  succeeded  by  his  violent  conduct  in  de- 
gruinganddiricoonging  the  people:  a  Gainas,  a  gen- 
eral woo  ravaged  inrteaa  of  defending  the  «n[Hre,  but 
who  contributed  nevertheless  to  the  ruin  of  Eutropius : 
and  an  Empress  Eudozia,  at  one  moment  the  enen^,  at 
another  the  support  of  the  ambitious,  and  who  perse* 
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-coted  the  virtiioog  ChiyMMfam,  patriarch  of  Conatan- 
tinople.  ATcadiua  was  in  aacceautm  the  tool  of  aU 
Uiese  designing  inthTidoala.  He  saw,  with  eqoat  in- 
diffeieace,  Alanc  laTaguig  hit  temtoriea,  bia  Bubjects 
groaning  under  oppreMion,  the  succoun  brought  hun 
by  Stilidio,  general  of  Honorlua,  rendered  of  no  avail 
b;  the  perfi^  of  hie  own  iiuni>ten,  the  best  dtizena 
falling  bv  hia  proscrq)ti<ms,  and,  fimjljT)  Aiianism  des- 
olidtng  the  rebgion  which  QiryaostMn  m  vain  attempt- 
ed to  defend.  Such  was  the  reign  of  tbia  prince, 
which  lasted  for  fourteen  years.  He  died  A.D.  408, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  Nature  had  given  him  an 
exterior  correBponcing  to  his  character ;  a  small,  ill- 
made,  disagreeable  person,  an  air  of  imbecility,  a  lazy 
enunciation,  everything,  in  iact,  announcing  the  weak- 
est and  most  cowardly  of  emperors.  Ha  nad  by  his 
wife  Eudoxia  a  son  named  Theodonus,  who  Mieceed- 
ed  him  as  the  second  of  that  name.  (Socntf.,  m$t. 
Eccles.,  8. — Casriod.,  CAnm.,  &o.) 

Arcah,  a  Bon  of  Jupiter  and  CaUisto.  {Wd.  CaJ- 
liato.)  The  fabulous  legend  relative  to  him  and  hia 
mother  is  given  by  the  ancient  writers  with  great  dif- 
ference in  the  circumstances.  According  to  the  meet 
common  account,  JupUer  changed  Callisto  into  abear, 
to  screen  her  fnm  the  jealousy  of  Juno,  and  Areas 
her  son  was  separated  from  her  and  reared  among 
men.  When  grown  up,  he  chanced  to  meet  his  moth- 
er in  the  woo<u,  in  her  transformed  state,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  slaughtering  her,  but  Jupiter  interfered, 
and  translated  both  the  parent  and  son  to  the  skies. 
Areas,  previoaaly  to  this,  had  socceeded  Nyctimus  in 
the  government  of  Arcadia,  the  land  receiving  this 
name  first  from  him.  He  was  the  friend  of  Tnptole- 
mue,  who  taught  him  agriculture,  which  he  introduced 
among  hia  suujectB.  He  also  showed  them  how  to 
manufacture  wool,  an  art  which  he  had  learned  from 
AristiBus.    (Apollod.,  3,  8.—0v.,  Met.,  3,  40\,  aeqq.) 

Abce,  a  dty  of  Phcenicia,  north  of  Tripolis,  and 
.south  of  AntanduB.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Alexan- 
der Sevenis,  the  Roman  emperor.  (,Lemprid.,  Vit. 
AUx.,  c.  6. — PKn.,  B,  18.)  The  name  is  sometimes 
given  as  Area.    (Soerat.,  Hi»t.  Ecclea.,  7,  36.) 

ArcebilZus,  I.  son  of  Battus,  king  of  Gyrene,  was 
driven  from  hia  kingdom  in  a  sedition,  and  died  B.C. 
675.  The  second  of  that  name  died  B.C.  650. 
{Pdyan.,  6,  \\.—Htndat.,  4,  I&9.)— H.  A  philoso- 
pher, bom  at  IHtane,  in  JExXn,  and  tho  founder  of 
what  was  termed  the  Middle  Academy.  The  period 
of  his  birth  is  usually  g^ven  as  316  B.C.,  while  ac- 
cording to  ApoUodorus,  as  cited  by  Diogenes  I.aertius 
(4, 45),  he  flouriahed  about  B.C.  399.  If  theae  num- 
bers are  accurate,  he  must  have  had  an  early  reputa- 
tion, as  he  would  at  the  latter  date  have  been  only 
aeventean  years  of  age.  Ihen  is  theiefon  some  ei^ 
Tor  here  in  the  reniark  of  ApoUodoms.  {ClinUm^a 
Fatti  HdUmeit  vol.  1,  p.  179,  and  367,  not.)  Arces- 
ilaus  at  first  ap|died  himself  to  rhetoric,  but  subse- 
quently passed  to  the  study  of  philoBophy,  in  which 
he  had  for  teachers,  first  Theophrastus,  then  Crantor 
the  Academician,  and  probably  also  Polemo.  {Diog. 
Laerl.,  4,  34.  29.  —  Ctc.,  Acad.,  1,  9.)  The  state- 
ment of  Numenius  (ap.  Eiu.,  Pr.  Ev.,  14,  5),  that 
Arcesilaua  was  tho  diiiciple  of  Polemo  at  the  same 
time  with  Zeno,  appears  to  be  ill-^Tounded,  and  to  in- 
volve great  chronological  difficulties.  It  is  very  prob- 
ably a  mere  fiction,  designed  to  suggest  some  outward 
motive  for  the  controversial  relation  of  the  Porch  and 
the  Academy. — Besides  the  instructers  above  named, 
Aicesilaus  is  also  said  to  have  diligently  attended  the 
leeturea  of  the  Eietrian  Menedamua,  tho  HMarian 
Diodoms,  and  the  sceptic  Pyrrho.  His  km  for  the 
philoeophemes  of  these  individuals  has  been  referred 
to  as  the  source  of  his  scepticism,  and  his  skill  in  re- 
luting  philostmhical  principles.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  on  all  hands  admitted  that,  of  philosophers,  Plato 
*us  favouiite.  Ho  seems  to  have  been  sincerely 
1TB 


of  ogniiioD,  that  his  view  of  things  did  not  differ  from 
the  true  spirit  of  tha  Platonic  docmne;  nay,  more,  that 
it  was  perfeetly  in  agreement  witii  those  older  philoso- 
phemes,  from  which,  aceoT^gto  tfae  <^nm<Mi  of  many, 
Plato  had  drawn  his  ovm  doctrine*,  namely,  those 
of  Socrates,  Parmenides,  and  Heraclitus. — Upon  the 
death  of  Crantor,  the  school  in  the  Academy  was 
transferred  by  a  certain  Soeratides  to  Arcesilaas,  who 
here  introduced  the  dkl  Socratic  method  of  tcadung 
in  dialogues,  although  it  was  rather  a  corruption  than 
an  imitation  of  the  genuine  Soctatic  mode.  Arceri- 
laus  does  not  appear  to  have  committed  his  opinions 
to  writing,  at  least  the  ancients  were  not  acquainted 
with  any  woik  which  could  confidently  be  ascribed  to 
him.    Now,  as  his  diaciple  Lacydes  also  abstained 
from  writing,  the  ancient*  tiiemselves  appear  to  have 
derived  their  knowledge  of  his  o[nniona  only  from  the 
works  of  his  tqiponents,  of  whom  Chryu{^s  was  the 
most  eminent.    Such  a  source  must  naturally  be  both 
defective  and  uncertain,  and  accordingly  we  have  little 
that  we  can  confidentiy  advance  with  respect  to  his 
doctrines.    According  to  these  statements,  the  results 
of  his  i^Hnions  would  Be  a  perfect  scepticism,  expressed 
in  the  formula  that  he  knew  nothins,  not  even  that 
which  Socrates  had  ever  muntamed  that  he  knew* 
namely,  hia  own  ignorance.    (CiV.,  Acad.,  1,  13.) 
This  expression  of  nis  (^anicgi  implicitly  ascribes  to 
Arcesilaua  a  full  consciousness  that  be  differed  in  a 
most  important  point  from  the  doctrine  of  Socrates 
and  Plato.    But,  as  the  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have 
ascribed  any  such  conviction  to  Arcesilaua,  it  seems 
to  be  a  more  probabiB  opinion,  which  imputes  to  bim 
a  desire  to  restore  the  genuine  Platonic  dogma,  end 
to  purify  it  from  all  those  prerise  and  positive  deter- 
minations which  his  successors  had  appended  to  it. 
Indeed,  one  statement  expressly  declares,  that  the  8ul>- 
ject  of  hiB  lecture  to  bia  most  accompliBhed  scholars 
was  the  doctrine  of  Plato  (Ci't^.,  I.  c.) ;  end  he  would 
therefore  appear  to  have  adopted  this  formula  with  a 
view  to  meet  more  easily  the  objections  of  the  dog- 
matists.  Now  if  we  thus  attach  Arcesilaua  to  Plato, 
we  must  suppoae  hjm  to  have  been  in  the  same  case 
with  many  others,  and  unable  to  discover  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Plato  any  fixed  and  determinate  principles  of 
sdence.    The  ambiguous  manner  in  which  almost 
every  view  is  therein  advanced,  and  the  results  of  one 
investigation  admitted  only  conditionally  to  other 
inquiries,  may  perhaps  have  led  him  to  regard  the 
speculations  of  Plato  m  the  light  of  mere  shrewd  and 
intellif^ent  conjectures.   Accordingly,  we  are  told,  that 
ArceBilaus  denied  the  certainty,  not  only  of  intcllec- 
tud,  but  also  of  sensuouB  knowledge.    (Cie.,  de  Orat.. 
3,  18.)   For  his  attack  upim  the  former,  Plato  wonU 
fumi^  him  with  weapons  enough;  and  It  is  against  it 
princiimlly  that  hia  attacks  were  dincted,  for  the  Stoios 
were  hie  chief  opponents. — The  true  distinction  be- 
tween the  Sceptics  and  the  members  of  the  Middle 
Academy,  at  its  first  formation  by  Arcesilaus,  appears 
to  have  been  this.    The  former  made  the  end  otlife  to 
be  the  attainment  of  a  perfect  equanimity,  and  derived 
the  difference  between  good  ana  bad,  as  presented  by 
the  phenomena  of  life,  from  conversion,  and  not  from 
nature.   The  Aeademidans,  on  the  other  hand,  taught, 
as  a  general  rule,  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  good  and  tbe 
avoi£nce  of  evil,  men  must  be  guided  bv  probabilities, 
lliey  admitted  that  tho  sage,  without  absolutely  mor- 
tifymg  his  sensual  deeires,  will  live  tike  any  other  in 
obedience  to  the  general  estimate  of  good  and  evil,  but 
with  this  simple  difiierence,  that  he  docs  not  believa 
that  he  is  tegolating  hia  Ufehy  any  certain  and  atable 
principles  of  Kienee.   It  is  on  this  aecoont  that  we  do 
not  meet  with  any  statements  concerning  the  strange- 
nese  of  their  habits  of  life,  like  to  those  Satmt  Pyrrho  ; 
on  the  contrary,  ArcesUaus  is  usually  defucted  as  » 
man  who,  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  ohsefted  all  its 
decendes  and  proprieties,  and  was  somewhat  disposed 
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ta  Out  nilendour  and  luxtuy  which  the  prevailing 
lietn  of  ilify  allowed  and  sanctioned.  His 
doobts,  therefore,  as  to  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  may  probably  have  had  no 
bgher  Bonice  than  a  high  idea  of  science,  derived 
periiaps  from  his  study  of  Plato's  works,  and  compared 
with  which  all  honun  thought  may  have  appeared  at 
botlmtapndbaUa  conjecture. — Areesiliuis  continued 
ta  ftnrish  ts  late  as  the  134Ui  Olympiad,  B.C.  244. 
(CIiJiAnt's  FuH  Hdladei,  vol.  1,  p.  179.  —  RUter't 
HaloTf  of  PkSotopkf,  vol.  3,  p.  600,  seqq.)  —  Ul.  A 
painter  of  Paros,  acquainted,  according  to  Pliny,  with 
the  art  of  enamelling,  some  time  before  Aristides,  to 
wtii»B  the  invention  is  commonly  assi^nied.  He  ap- 
pean  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Polygnotus. 
(Piw.,  35,  n.  —  Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  ».)  — IV.  A 
painter,  subsequent  to  the  preceding,  and  who  appears 
to  have  flouriihed  about  the  128th  Olympiad,  B.C. 
263.  {PUa.,  35,  11.  —  SiUig,  Diet  ArL,  a.  v.)  —  V. 
A  scoiptor  of  the  first  century  before  our  era.  His 
coantry  is  oocertain.    {Ptin.,  35,  \%.—Id.,  36,  6.) 

AacaKLAiTt,  I.  a  king  of  Spaita,  of  the  line  of  the 
A^d»,  who  ragned  omjointly  with  Chaiilaus.  Du- 
ring this  reign  Lycurgus  promulgated  his  code  of  laws. 
(Pdiuoa.,  3,  S.)—n.  A  king  of  Macedonia,  natural  son 
of  Peidiccas,  who  ascendoa  the  throne,  after  making 
away  with  all  the  lawful  claimants  to  it,  about  413 
B.G.  He  proved  a  very  able  monarch.  Under  his  sway 
Hacedonia  flounsbed,  literature  and  the  arts  were  pat- 
nRused,  and  learned  men  and  artists  were  invited  to 
bis  court.  EiE^iides  and  Agatbo,  the  two  tragic  poets, 
spent  tike  latter  put  of  thor  days  there,  and  the  paint- 
er Zenus  received  seven  talents  (about  8000  dollars) 
for  adoRung  with  lus  pencil  the  royal  p^ace.  The  cele- 
brated philosopher  Socrates  was  also  invited  to  come  and 
rende  with  the  numarch,  but  declined.  Archelaue  died 
after  a  reign  of  aboat  14  years.  Dlodorus  Siculus 
jQ^es  blm  to  have  lost  his  by  an  accidental  wound 
received  in  hunting,  but  Aristotle  states  that  he  fell 
by  a  eooMDiracy.  O)iod.  Sie.,  13,  49.— £1.,  14,  37.— 
Arittnt.,  Petit.,  5, 10. — Compare  Uie  remarks  of  Wes- 
sding,  ad  Diod.,  14, 37.) — ^III.  Son  of  Amyntas,  king 
of  Macedonia.  He  was  put  to  death  hv  hia  half-broth- 
er Fhilq),  the  fioher  of  JUexander  the  Great  {Jtutin, 
7,  4.)  — 17.  A  native  of  Ci^Etpadocia,  and  one  of  the 
driest  generals  ofMithiadates.  He  disputed  with  the 
Romans  the  possesnon  of  Greece,  but  was  defeated  by 
Sylla  at  Charonea,  and  again  at  Orchomenus.  Arcbe- 
bns,  oomiaeed  of  the  superiority  of  the  Romans,  pre- 
vmled  uponHithTadates  to  make  peace  with  them,  and 
arrangM  ihe  tenns  of  the  treaty  along  with  Sylla,  whose 
esteem  he  ae^ined.  Some  Tears  after  he  beoune  an 
object  ofsonMoon  to  MithraouUes,  who  thought  that  he 
faul  ^vouredtoomnch  the  interests  ofthe  Roman  people. 
We!i  aware  oi  the  cruelty  of  the  monarch,  Archelans 
fled  to  the  Rmuans,  who  gave  him  a  friendly  reception. 
Phitarch  thinks  that  he  had  been  actually  unfaithful 
to  Mtthradatcs,  and  that  the  present  which  he  received 
6fKa  SyDa,  of  ten  thousand  acres  in  Eubcea,  was  a 
'mog  confirmation  of  this.  He  informs  us,  however, 
the  same  time,  that  Sylla,  in  his  conunentariea,  de- 
feoded  Archelans  from  the  ceiunres  wl^  bad  been 
cast  QpoD  him.  (Plui.,  Vit.  Syll.,  e.  33.) — V.  Son 
of  the  prece£ng,  remained  attached  to  the  Romans 
after  the  death  of  his  fother,  and  was  appointed  by 
Pompey  hi^t-priest  at  Comana.  As  the  temple  at 
Comana  had  an  extenuve  territory  attached  to  it,  and 
a  larfe  nomber  of  slaves,  the  hid^-priest  was  tn  foot  a 
Und  of  ldti£.  ttaa  tranqoO  office,  however,  did  not 
suit  his  ammtions  ^>irit ;  and  when  Ptolemy  Auletes 
had  been  driven  ftom  Egypt,  and  Berenice  hia  daugh- 
ter had  ascended  the  thrme,  he  obtained  her  hand  in 
marriage.  Ptolemy,  however,  was  restored  by  the  Ro- 
nm  arms,  and  Archelans  fell  in  battle,  bravely  defend- 
iof  Us  new  dignity.  Marc  Antony,  who  had  been  on 
fiicndly  terms  with  him,  gave  him  in  honoorable  fiine* 


ARCHELAUS. 

raL  (Dio  Cata.,  39,  12,  atqq.  —  U.,  39,  bi.  —  Epii. 
Liv.t  \Qb.—PliU.,  Vit.  Anton.,  c.  Z.)--Vl.  A  natural 
son  ofthe  preceding  by  Glaphyre.  He  is  called  by  Ap- 
pian  Sicinnea.  {BcU.  Civ.,  5,  7. — Consult  Schweigh., 
ad  loc.)  After  hia  lather's  death,  he  succeeded  to  the 
high-priesthood  at  Comana,  but  was  deposed  by  Julius 
Cesar.  Some  years  after  (B.C.  36),  Antony  made 
him  king  of  Caimadocia,  in  place  of  Ariaiathes  X., 
whom  he  depiivedof  the  throne.  Archelsus  took  part 
with  Antony  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  but  was  pardon- 
ed by  Augustus.  The  empenv  even  subsei^uently 
added  Armenia  and  Cilicia  Trachea  to  his  temtorie^, 
because  he  had  aided  Tiberius  in  restoring  Tigrancs, 
the  Armenian  kin^.  When  Tiberius  retired  to  Modcs, 
into  a  kind  of  exile,  Archelaus,  fearful  of  offending 
Augustus,  treated  the  former  vrith  neglect.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  when  Tiberias  came  to  the  throne, 
AichelauB  was  enticed  to  Rome  by  a  letter  from  Livia, 
which  held  out  the  hope  of  pardon,  but  on  reaching  the 
capital,  he  was  accused  of  designs  against  the  state. 
Hw  age,  however,  and  foeble  state  of  health,  together 
vrith  the  tmbeciliw  of  mind  which  he  fngned  on  the 
occasion,  disarmed  the  anger  of  the  emperor.  He  diod 
at  Rome,  B.C.  17,  having  reiraed  62  years.  After 
his  death  CappadociabecameaRoman  province.  {Dio 
Cast.,  57,  n.  — Tacit.,  Ann.,  2,  Sueton.,  Tib., 

37.) — Vn.  A  son  of  Herod  the  Great.  His  fother  in- 
tended him  for  his  successor,  and  named  him  as  such 
in  his  will ;  but  as  Philip  Antipas,  another  son  of 
Herod's,  had  been  designated  as  successor  to  the  throne 
in  a  previous  will,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  two 
brothers,  and  they  repaired  to  Rome  to  have  the  ques- 
tion setUed  by  Augustus.  The  emperor,  after  having 
heard  both  parties,  gave  to  Ajchelaus,  under  the  tt- 
Ue  of  tetrarcn,  one  half  of  the  territories  of  his  father 
Herod,  comprising  Jodsa,  properly  so  called,  together 
with  Idumea.  On  his  return  home,  Archelaus  in- 
dulged in  the  hereditary  cruelty  of  his  fami^,  and  be- 
ing comptoined  of  to  Augustus,  was  deposed  (B.C.  6), 
ana  sent  to  Vienna  (Fienn^'in  Dauphine)  as  an  exile. 
This  happened  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign.  {Jo- 
aeph..  Ant.  Jud.,  17,  c.  2. — Id.  ibid.,  c  12,  acq. — Id., 
Bell.  Jud.,  2,  i.~Noldiua,  de  Vita  el  Geatia  Herodum, 
p.  219,  aeqq.)- — VHI.  A  philosopher,  a  native  of  Athene, 
tho^di  otner*,  vrith  less  probability,  make  Mm  to  have 
beenlmm  at  Miletus.  {Simpl.  Pkya.,  fol.  6,  b.)  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Anaxagoras,  whomne  accompanied  in 
eule  to  Lampsacns,  and  to  whom  ho  succeeded  as  a 
head  of  the  Ionic  sect  After  the  death  of  this  philos- 
opher, ho  returned  to  Athens,  and  Is  said  to  have  had 
Socrates  and  also  Euripides  among  hia  pupUs ;  but  as 
to  the  former  ofthe  two,  this  is  very  doubuul.  Of  his 
lift  and  actions  we  have  very  scan^  information,  as 
also  of  hia  doctrines ;  so  that  it  Is  extremely  difficult 
to  arrive  at  any  certain  result  with  respect  to  his  pe- 
culiar views.  He  recMved  the  appellation  of  IfvaiKoc, 
{Pkyaicua,  i.  e., "  Natural  Philosopher"),  because,  like 
Anaxagoras,  he  directed  his  principal  attention  to  phys- 
ical inquiries.  He  Is  said  to  have  adopted  the  same 
primal  substance  as  Anaxagoras ;  but  to  have  umcd 
at  giving  an  exphuiation  of  his  own  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  universe  was  produced,  and  of  stHne  other 
details.  (Simpl.  Pkya.,  fol.  7,  a.)  His  mode  of  ac- 
counting for  the  separation  ofthe  elements,  and  of  con- 
necting therewith  the  origin  of  men  and  animals,  indi- 
cates m  the  most  remarkable  manner  the  affinity  of 
his  theory  with  that  of  Anaxagoras.  First  of  all,  he 
taught,  firs  and  water  were  separated,  and,  fay  the  ae> 
tion  of  the  fire  on  the  water,  the  earth  was  reduced  to 
a  slimy  mass,  which  was  afterward  hardened ;  but 
water,  by  its  motion,  gave  birth  to  air,  and  thus  was 
the  earth  held  together  by  air,  and  the  air  by  fire. 
While  the  earth  was  hardening  by  the  action  of  heat, 
a  certain  mixture  of  warmUi  with  cold  and  moist  par^ 
ticlea  was  effected,  of  which  «  Tiir"Tl»  of  various  kinds 
were  fbrmed,  each  animal  difterent,  but  all  having  the 
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fame  nourufament,  the  irifiiit  in  which  tistj  wwB  bom. 
At  flnt  they  were  (tf  veiy  brief  dnratioii,  and  aubw- 
quently  onlv  icquired  the  fteulty  (^pnmigatiiic  their 
fpecieB.  Men  were  distinrt  fmm  the  omer  kindi,  and 
became  the  rating  nee.  Mind,  bowerer,  wm  inborn 
in  all  animala  aliie,  and  all  have  a  body  for  uae,  <mly 
■ome  a  more  periahaUe,  otben  a  more  durable  one. 
HlB  fiindamental  prinoi[de  of  Aidielaua  in  etliiea  was 
as  fbllowa :  "  Good  and  evil  an  not  tMr  nature,  bat  by 
convention."  (Diog.  Laert.,  3, 10. — Orig.  — 
RiUtr'M  Hutory  of  PhilotoBhy,  1,  819,  teqq.) 

AacHiMdRDfl.    Vid.  OpneUea. 

AacniAa,  I.  a  Corinthian,  leader  of  the  colony  that 
founded  Syracuw.  Kid.  Syracnae. — JL  A  Greek  poet, 
s  natire  of  Antioeh,  who  came  to  Rome  in  the  conaul- 
sbip  of  Mariue  and  Catatua  (B.C.  103).  He  eoon  be- 
came intimate  with  the  moat  distinguiahed  men  in  thia 
latter  city,  and  aecoinpanied  LucuIIub  lo  Sicily,  and, 
on  retoming  with  Iiim  to  that  prorince,  receiveid  the 
rishta  of  Roman  citiienahip  at  tne  municipal  town  of 
mraclea,  in  aouthem  Italy.  A  conflagration,  how- 
ever, having  deatroyed  the  records  of  thii  place,  a  cer- 
tain Gratius  contested  judicially  bia  title  to  the  ri^bts 
and  prinl^ea  of  a  Rmian  citiiai.  Cicero,  faia  frtmd 
and  fotmer  painl,  defended  Arehiaa  in  a  Imlliant  ora- 
tion, which  has  come  down  to  us,  and  which  contains 
not  only  the  praiaes  of  hia  old  instructor,  but  a  beauti- 
ful eulogium  also  on  the  culture  of  letters.  The  poet 
gained  his  cause.  Arehiaa  before  thia  had  composed 
a  poem  on  the  war  with  the  Cimbri,  and  had  commen- 
ced another  on  the  oonsul8b^>  of  Cicero.  There  n- 
main,  however,  of  hiaproductiona,  only  aome  epigrams 
in  the  Antholo^.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  eu- 
logiuma  which  Cicero  heaps  on  Arehiaa,  with  the  ex- 
treme mediocrity  of  the  pieces  that  have  reached  ua. 
A  servile  imitator  of  Leonidaa  the  Taren^e,  and  of 
Antipater,  he  bandies  the  same  tbmea  wbidh  tbn  had 
■elected  before  him,  and  oily  produces,  after  di,  un- 
foitfaful  et^ea.  Two  ftr  thiee  jneeea  are  aomewbat 
superior  to  the  rest,  but  atill  we  must  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  his  poem  on  the  (^brian  war  waa  a  very  dif- 
ferent production  from  any  of  his  epi^rama,  or  elae 
that  Cicero's  vanity  got  the  better  of  bis  judgment,  and 
that,  in  praising  Arehiaa,  he  felt  he  waa  praising  him- 
self   (Cie.,  pro  Arek.) 

AacniDinus,  I.  son  of  The<mmiins,  king  of  Spar 
ta,  died  before  bis  fiither.— 11.  Another  king  of  Spaita, 
aon  of  Anaxidamua,  succeeded  in  Asaaiclea.  Ha  as- 
cended the  throne  about  620  B.C.— III.  Son  of  Zeuz- 
idamuB,  of  the  line  of  the  Proclid«.  He  ascended 
the  Spartan  throne  B.C.  476,  his  father  having  died 
without  becoming  lung.  Laeonia  waa  desdated  by  an 
earthquake  about  the  12th  year  of  hia  reign,  and  after 
this  the  Measeniana  revolted.  Aiehidamua  displayed 
great  coolness  and  abUity  amid  these  events,  and  finally 
reduced  the  Messenians  to  submission,  having  taken 
the  fottreas  of  Ithome  after  a  nege  of  tm  years.  He 
opposed  the  Peloponneaian  war,  init,  bis  counsel  not 
having  been  followed,  he  took  the  command  of  the 
confederate  army,  and  made  many  invasions  of  Attica. 
He  died  B.C.  4S8.— IV.  Son  of  Ageaibma,  of  the  line 
of  the  Pnclida.  Befon  c«ning  to  the  Uiione,  he  had 
the  command  of  the  tnx^  which  the  Lacedemonians 
aent  to  Uie  aid  of  theit  countrymen  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra.  On  his  return  to  the  Peloponnesus,  be  gain- 
ed aome  advantages  over  the  ArcaiUana,  although  the 
Thebana  had  come  to  their  aid.  Having  aacended  the 
throne  (B.C.  361),  he  prevailed  upon  me  Lacednmo- 
mans  to  aid  the  Pbociana,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
their  bdialf,  in  the  Sacred  war.  He  afterward  went 
to  the  ud  of  the  Tarentines,  who  were  at  war  with 
come  of  the  neighbouring  commnnitiea,  and  fell  in  bat- 
tle there,  B.C.  338.  HU  body  could  not  be  found 
after  the  action,  which  some  ascribed  to  the  vengeance 
of  Apollo,  who  thus  deprived  him  of  the  rites  of  burial 
tat  tbe  part  he  bad  acted  in  Uie  Sacred  war. — V.  Son 
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of  EnJamidaa,  was  king  of  Sparta  whan  Demettlui 
Pdioccetes  came  to  atUck  that  city,  RC.  S93.  He 
was  defeated  b^  Demetrius,  in  the  very  view  of  Spaita 
itself^  and  the  city  would  have  been  taken,  iiod  not  olber 
eventa  called  the  victor  te  a  different  quarter  of  Greece. 
The  rest  of  his  faisttny  is  unknown,  Larcber  makes 
his  reign  to  have  been  one  of  46  years,  but  don  not 
give  the  data  on  which  be  fonnda  this  t^nnion.  {PbU., 
Vit.  Agid.—Ureker,  Hut.  tPHirod.,  7,  600.) 

AicHioBtfBs,  a  physician,  bom  at  Apamea  in  S^ia 
He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  rjerva,  anilTnjio. 
Arehigenes  enj<^ra  a  high  reputation  among  bii  con- 
temporariea,  and  for  souie  generations  after.  He  ii 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Eclectic  school  of  Med- 
icine, and  was  also  one  of  the  pneumatic  sect,  having 
received  the  prindplea  of  the  latter  from  his  pieceptor 
Agalhinus.  He  wrote  on  the  pulae  (a  work  on  woicli 
Galen  commented),  on  chronic  afiecoons,  on  phaima- 
ey,  dec.  Galen  often  cites  him  with  eulogiumi,  and 
Juvenal,  bis  contemporary,  makes  frequent  mention  of 
him  in  bis  satirea.  Only  fragments  of  hii  writiogt  re- 
main. Apconiing  to  Suidas,  be  died  at  the  age  of  63 ; 
but  Eudocia  maua  him  to  have  reached  ^  yem. 
The  lateat  edition  of  the  fragmento  of  Arehigenes  is 
thatofHaries,l4pa.,  lS16,4to.  {Gtlen,  de  iff.  jmU., 
S,  p.  96.-14.,  tU  loe.  agtet.,  2,  p.  262,  tLt.—S^iiax, 
a.  V. — Btidoeut,  av.  VtUoison,  Aiued.  Grae.,  vol.  1, 
p.  66.~-Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Mtd.,  vol.  3,  p.  75.) 

Abcuilochds,  a  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Paros,  irho 
flourished  68S  B.C.    His  mother  Enipo  waa  a  slave, 
but  hia  frtber  Tdeaides  one  of  tlie  most  distuiguiihed 
cttixens  of  the  island.   The  particulars  which  the  aa- 
cienta  have  given  us  respecting  the  life  of  Archiktchiu 
appear  to  be  in  a  great  measure  falmlous.   It  is  cn- 
tain,  however,  that,  while  still  young,  he  accompanied 
his  father,  who,  in  obedience  to  a  DeFpUc  oracle,  led 
a  colony  from  Paros  to  Thasos,  and  ^t  his  Bubsc- 
quent  career  waa  one  auecesnon  of  misfortunes,  whit^ 
appear  to  have  exasperated  liis  character,  and  given 
to  Kis  poetry  that  severe  east  wbkh  the  ancicnU  atcn- 
bed  to  it.   Among  the  various  talea  related  of  Aich3- 
ochus,  the  one  most  commonly  mentioned  is  that  con- 
cenung  Neobule  and  her  parent.    ( Vid.  Lycunbee.) 
This  atory,  however,  ^>pears  to  have  been  inveoled 
after  the  poet's  time ;  and  one  of  the  scholiasts  on 
Horace  remarita,  that  Neobule  did  not  destroy  henetf 
on  account  oSuiy  injurious  venea  on  the  put  of  Ai^ 
cbiloduia,  but  out  of  despair  at  the  death  ofW  lather. 
(Horat.,  Epod.,  6,  13.)    Archilochns  atates  one  UA 
relative  to  himself,  in  some  verses  that  have  conu 
dovrn  toua,  which  is,  that  in  a  battle  between  the  Tbi- 
sians  and  people  of  Thrace,  he  saved  himself  by  flijttt, 
throwing  away  at  the  same  time  bis  buckler.  Xhti 
act  of  weaknesi  or  cowardice  was  the  oocanon  ofa 
galling  affront  which  be  afterword  received :  for,  hav- 
ing visited  Sparta,  he  was  ordered  by  the  mogistnte 
to  quit  the  city  immediately.    Dissatisfied  eventually 
wiu  the  posture  of  ekffairs  at  Thasoa,  which  the  poet 
often  represents  as  desperate,  Archilocbua  muet  nave 
quitted  Thasoa  and  returned  to  I^voe,  since  we  are 
mfonned,  by  credible  writers,  that  he  loat  Ida  life  in  a 
war  between  the  Pusans  and  the  inhaldtanta  of  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Naxos.   The  ancients  ascribe 
to  AicbUoclMs  die  invention  ofa  great  number  of  po- 
etic meaaures.   (Consult,  on  this  subject,  Viclorinvi, 
lib.  4,  p.  2688,  ed.  Putnh ;  and,  aa  regards  the  Epode, 
which  be  is  also  said  to  have  invented,  compare  the 
remarks  of  Vandadmirg,  in  his  edition  of  Horace,  vol. 
2.)   With  respect  to  iambic  verse,  of  which  be  is,  in 
like  manner,  named  as  the  author  (Hot.,  Ep.  ad  Pit-, 
79),  some  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  exist;  and 
it  has  been  thought  that  the  invention,  in  this  case, 
relates  less  to  the  iambic  rhythm,  which  appears  so 
natural  to  the  Greek  language,  than  to  a  particular  kind 
of  versification.   (Compare  SckiiU,  HUt.  Lit.  Gr.,  toI- 
1,  p.  199,  teqq.)   Archilocbua  waa,  in  general,  regard- 
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by  tike  ineieBt*  »m  one  of  the  gieateit  peets  that 
Greece  had  produced.  CieetDclasaea  him  with  M<»ner, 
Sophode%  and  Pindar  (Orat.,  1) ;  and  in  an  epigram 
ia  the  Anthalorf  (vol  S,  p.  386),  the  Emperor  Ha- 
drian nnuika  taat  the  Miea,  fearing  for  the  ^017 
of  Homer,  im^nd  Airiiilodiiu  with  w  idea  of  eom- 
[NMing  in  in^Mca.    One  praductiHa  of  this  poet's, 
in  paiUeaLar,  hie  Hyaon  in  'honour  of  Hercoles,  waa 
the  tatted  of  high  eologiiim ;  this  piece  he  himself 
sung  at  the  Oljmpc  games.    The  aaniTersaiy  of  his 
Inith  was  cslebMed,  sa  in  the  case  of  Homer ;  and 
Iba  Anaadirta  Mdled  Ub  vetaea  » theydid  thoaa  of 
the  IfiaiL  Bbne,  howarer,  attadiea  hadf  to  the  bit- 
ter and  findictin  eptrtt  that  cfaaiaelariiad  hb  venas, 
M  well  to  thflindeceBeywhidi  pervaded  Uiem-,  and  it 
is  pniiabhr  to  thia  hUer  eaaee  that  we  most  aacrtbe 
the  loss  of  his  poems,  of  which  we  possess  only  a  few 
tutaatt,  pioauiittl  as  eitationa  in  the  wzitiaga  of 
Arfannn  fiL  dement  of  Aiexaadrea,  Stobna,  the 
achoGssIs,  Ac    If  tiie  ancteol*  ^eak  of  the  f  oMu 
of  AieUlediaa,  it  is  not  beerase  he  ever  pnbliidted  any 
caBsdioiks  of  apotognes,  but  beeaoae  he  -waa  aeena- 
tomed  to  giTe  life  alid  moroment  to  bis  iambics  by 
iotisdaeinsuito  them  occaaionaliy  this  ^lieeea  of  com- 
position.  The  fragments  of  Aichiloehas  were  pubhsb- 
ed  by  H.  Stephana  and  Froben  in  tbnr  vespective 
ftdlwtiBoa,  and  by  Bninck  in  his  AnakUtt.   An  edi- 
tioa  of  ibaea  by  iiebd,  widi  a  aritieal  eommentarr, 
appeaaad  fiom  tike  Leqkaie  prees  im  18IS,  uid  alao  in 
an  nfaaged  Cmn  in  181ft»  8m 

ABcnaioas,  the  moat  cdebntad  mathematician 
towof  the  an^eots,  a  native  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily, 
and  related  to  King  Hiero.    He  flourished  aboat  S50 
B.C.  Under  what  masters  be  stodied,  or  how  much 
of  bis  eitiaBBdinsBy  knowledge  he  ae^un^  fnmi  his 
■mfaewis,  is  not  bwwa.   That  he  travelled  into 
E^ypt  appears  csttmn ;  bnt  it  la  probaUe  that,  in  bis 
anmti&c  aeqaaiBtanGe  with  Uiat  oonntiy,  he  commu- 
nieated  more  than  he  received,  and-  that  he  owes  the 
peat  nana  wUeh  he  has  transmitted  to  posterity  to 
his  own  vimDiw  and  inveidive  intrileet    He  was 
•qB%  AiBcd  in  tlie  sckence  of  aatrononw,  geonae- 
tiy,  naartanira,  by  Jnialatica,  and  optiea,  in  all  w  which 
he  cxceOed.  and  |Hwdneed  many  extramdinaiy  inven- 
liana.   Hie  ingeuuty  in  aohring  proUemo  had  in 
ceio's  days  btwrne  proveibial ;  and  lus  ungnlar  in- 
geiraibr  in  the  inveotion  and  cmisttuetioa  of  waiiike 
*"ginss  IS  I— I'h  dwiiltmon  by  livy.  Hbknovriedge 
of  thadoelaBa     neeiae  gnviliBa  ia  pmvad  by  ue 
weB  known  story  of  his  ^seovery  of  the  nuxture  of 
silver  vriA  gold  m  King  Hieto's  crown,  which  fiand  he 
Aeteetei  by  "^'["""g  the  qoanti^  of  water  diepbced 
by  eqmd  weights  of  ^Id  and  nlver.   The  thoaght  oc- 
enmd  to  him  while  in  the  bath,  on  observing  uiat  be 
t&spboodabalkirf'watereqnaltohisownbody;  when, 
at  oaee,  peieeiving  a  train  of  conseqaences,  be  ran 
naked  oat  of  the  bath  into  the  street  exclaiming, 
E^nM,'*Ihavetetkdtt!'*   Thia  pait  of  tike  story, 
however,  ia  ngaided    oome  a*  a  mem  exanaation. 
(BiofT.  Vmu.,  *ol.  2.  p.  To  ritow  ffiero  the 

wsnderfiil  efiecU  of  motduinic  power,  he  is  aaki,  by 
oe  he^  of  nnea  and  poUeys,  to  have  drawn  toward 
Aira,  with  perwct  eaae,  a  ^aUey  which  lay  on  the  shore, 
mmae±  and  loaded.  His  intimate  acquaintance  with 
tta  pmsan  of  Ibe  lovar  ia  cvineed  by  his  famous  decla- 
ntisD  to  tfao  aHBB  monaidi :  &dr  «d9  9n3,  koX  rbti 
Mtam  Ktv^oa,  "  Give  me  when  I  may  sUnd,  and  I 
wil  move  the  wnld."  Bnt  his  greatest  efibito  of  me- 
ebaHse  ^aB  were  AspUved  daring  the  siege  of  Syra- 
coae.  when  he  contnved  engines  of  annoyance  of  tiie 
most  stapCBkdoao  oataie.  Among  other  ^i{dieatiDna 
af  tiitmae,  he  io  aaid  to  have  find  tike  R«nan  fleet 
by  aanaa  af  nfleeting  adnwd,  of  wldcb  atonr,  long 
feneatnd  aa  a  ftUa.  Bnlbn  baa  proved  tiw  ere£lnlify. 
<JfeM.  tAcMd.  iu  SdenoM,  1747.)  Then  an  not 
wiwimg  panoBB,  bowenr,  even  at  tiie  present  day, 
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who,  Mm  the  ailenee  of  Polybius,  Livy,  and  Plotarch 
on  this  subject,  still  view  the  tale  wi^  an  eye  of  an- 
belief  (Combare  Biogr.  Univ.,  voL  2,  p.  381. — For- 
eign SenoB,  No.  1,  p.  305.)  Eminent  aa  Uus  great 
matbflBkatieian  was  nr  hia  knowledge  of  mediankes, 
he  waa  still  mon  «o  fcr  the  ran  talent  which  he 
possessed  of  investigating  abpAract  truths,  and  invent- 
inff  concluaiva  demonstrations  in  the  higher  branches 
ofgeometiy.  According  ta  Plutareh  (vit.  Mareell.), 
intellectual  apecolations  of  this  natnre  most  delight^ 
him ;  and  he  did  not  deem  it  worth  hia  wmle  to 
leave  any  accotmt  in  writing  of  hia  meehaniealinven- 
t«m&  We  have,  indedl,  no  pfodae  indication  of 
any  works  in  which  they  an  descnibed,  except  it  be 
with  T^iard  to  a  spben  representing  the  movements 
of  the  stars,  of  which  Cicero  and  Claudian  make  men- 
tion. Afchimedea  prided  lumself  on  the  discovery  of 
the  ratio  between  the  ^linder  and  the  inscribed  sphere, 
and  leqoested  hia  friends  to  place  the  fignna  wT  a 
tq;iben  and  cylinder  on  Ida  tenh,  with  an  macription 
expnsainr the pn^NntKMibMween them;  adeeindUt 
aiterwaidled  to  its  diacoveiy  by  Cicero.  The  Roman 
orator,  whan  he  was  qucstor  in  Sicily,  discovered  this 
monument  in  the  abqw  of  a  nnall  pilbur,  and  showed 
it  to  the  Syiacusuts,  who  did  not  know  that  it  was  in 
being.  He  says  there  wen  some  iandnc  venes  in- 
scrimd  npon  it,  the  latter  halves  of  which  wen  almost 
eaten  out  by  time ;  and  that  there  were  likewise  to  be 
eeen  (aa  those  verses  asserted)  the  fibres  of  a  crrlinde? 
and  a  aphere.  From  the  deadi  of  this  great  mathema> 
tician,  which  happened  A.U.C.  642,  to  Uie  qunstorship 
of  Cteero,  A.U.C.  67S,  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  yean 
had  elapsed.  TUs  period,  though  it  bad  not  efikced 
the  c^bnder  and  the  sphere,  bad  put  an  end  to  the 
learning  of  Syneose,  Mica  ao  leapectaUe  in  tike  repub- 
Ueofletteia.  (C*e.,  7V«e.  Qaosf.,  6, 28.)  Aidiinw> 
dea'a  sepulchre,  which  stood  near  one  of  tite  vtty 
gates,  vras  almost  ovei^rown  with  thorns  and  briers, 
and,  but  for  the  exertions  of  Cicero,  would  most  prob- 
ably have  never  been  discovered.  Various  accounts 
sre  ffiven  I^utarob  of  the  mannN'  of  Andiimedea' 
deau.  The  period  when  it  ocmund  waa  daring  tlie 
cqituia  and  stonning  of  Syracuse.  Aceoiding  to  the 
narrative  roost  cmnmonly  received,  Archimediea  vra* 
engaged  in  atudy  when  Uie  city  fell ;  and  bo  intent  was  ' 
he  upon  a  geometrical  figure  which  he  was  tracing  in 
the  aand,  as  to  be  altogether  unconscious  of  the  con- 
fusion around  him.  A  soldier  suddenly  entered  his 
room,  and  ordered  him  to  follow  him  to  HanseUoa,  the 
Roman  geneiml  having  given  particular  orders  to  qian 
him.  Archimedes  nnised  to  go  until  he  had  finished 
his  demmstration,  whereupon  the  soldier,  in  a  paasitRi, 
drew  hia  eword  and  killed  bim.  The  Roman  com- 
msdider  took  upon  himself  the  charge  of  bis  funeral, 
and  protected  and  honoured  his  relations. — Several 
valuable  remains  of  this  celelnvted  mathematician  are 
preserved.  In  abstract  geometry  then  an  two  books 
"On  tiie  Spben  and  Cylinder r  a  treatise  ** On  the 
Diramrions  of  the  Cinae  ;**  two  hooks  "  On  oMase 
Conoida  and  Sritermda ;"  «  book  "  On  Spiral  Lines 
and  another  "On  the  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola." 
Besides  these  geometric^  works,  be  wrote  a  treatise, 
entitled  irofuuTiK  (Amorhu),  in  which  be  demon- 
strates that  the  aanda  of  the  euth  might  be  numbered 
byamethodsnnewhatsimilartothatoflo^arithms.  In 
mecbanica  he  haa  left  a  tnatise  **  On  Eqaiponderants, 
or  Centres  of  Gravity  and  in  hydrostatics,  a  treatise 
"  On  bodies  floating  in  fluids.'*  Other  woriu  of  Ar^ 
chimedes  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writen,  wluch  are 
now  lost.  Of  tiiose  that  remain  various  editions  have 
appeared,  the  latest  of  which  waa  iaaned  in  1793  from 
the  Clarendon  pnm  in  Ozftnd,  vrith  a  new  LaUn  tran*- 
lation,  a  prefece,  notes  ^  TomDi  of  Verona,  pavdiased 
of  his  exectttor  Albeitini,  and  with  various  readings. 
The  edition  was  puUiehed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
A.  Robertson,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  may  be 
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regsided  u  the  first  truly  ctmpleto  one  of  the  woAm 
of  Archimedei.    Tmulationi  oare  eleo  sppeaied  in 

some  of  the  modem  languages.  That  of  PeyTaid,  in 
French  (1807,  4to,  and  1808,  3  vols.  6wo),  u  mort 
deserving  of  mention.  Delambre  has  appended  to  this 
veraion  a  memoir  on  the  Arithawtic  of  the  Oredu  ;  a 
subject  of  great  interest,  as  we  have  very  scanty  data 
left  us  on  this  point.  A  review  of  this  tran^ation  is 
given  in  the  IiiHidon  Quarteriy,  toL  3,  p.  89,  Mtqq. 
(Com^ue  Huttmea  Math.  Diet.  —  AikaCa  G.  But. 
— Ssaai  Ommuwt.  —  i3u^.  Umt.,  vol.  %  p.  sra, 

Abchipps,  a  city  of  the  Marsi,  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  lost  in  Lake  Fucinus.  It  is  thought 
Holstenius,  on  the  authority  of  some  people  of  the 
country  who  had  seen  vestiges  of  it,  to  have  stood  be- 
tween the  liUigM  of  TrMiuaqw  and  OrtueetA,  on  the 
ipot  whidi  retanw  the  bbbm  cS  Areiprete.  {HoUt., 
Admt.,  p.  164.) 

AacHippne,  I.  a  king  of  Italy,  firam  whom  perhaps  the 
town  of  Arcbippe  xeceired  its  name.  He  was  one  of 
the  allies  of  Tonius.  {Virg.,  £n.,  7,  762.)— II.  An 
Athenian  onnic  pocd:,  who  g^md  the  pii»  but  once 
(Olynqp.  91),  accor^ng  to  Siiidas.  For  some  of  the 
titM  of  bia  pieca,  coaiult  Fabiidiis,  BM.  Gr.,  tol. 
1,  p.  747,  and  Sehwcdg^iacuser^s  Index  Avdorum  to 
Atbenatn  (Ammiubi.,  nA.  9,  p.  47). 

AscHOHTKB,  the  name  of  the  chief  magiatrates  of 
Athens.  At  fint  the  archtms  were  for  Qfe,  and  on 
their  death  the  office  descended  to  their  children. 
This  an^gement  took  place  after  the  death  of  Codnis, 
the  Athenian  state  having  been  previously  governed  by 
kings.  The  first  of  theaa  perpetual  archons  was  Me- 
don,  son  of  Codras,  from  whom  the  thirteen  following 
and  hmditary  archons  were  named  Medontide,  as  be- 
ing descended  from  him.  In  the  first  year  of  the  sev- 
taith  Olympiad,  the  power  of  the  archons  was  curbed 
kgr  thirir  b«Qg  allowed  to  hold  the  office  only  for  ten 
lean.  These  are  what  ste  termed  decennial  andums. 
Sevanly  ^«ars  after  this  dw  offioa  was  made  annual, 
and  contmuad  so  ever  after.  These  annual  archons 
were  nine  in  number,  and  none  were  chosen  but  sndt 
as  were  descended  from  ancestors  who  had  been  free 
citizens  of  the  repuUic  for  three  geneiati<HiB.  They 
were  also  to  be  without  any  personal  defact,  and  must 
show  that  thfy  had  been  dutifiil  towards  their  parents, 
had  botmaima  in  the  service  of  dieir  country,  mi  were 
possessed  of  a  competent  estate  to  support  the  office 
vrkh  dignity.  They  tot^  a  solemn  oath  that  they 
would  obarare  the  laws,  adminiater  juatioe  with  impar- 
tiality, and  never  suffer  themselves  to  be  corrupted. 
If  they  ever  received  bribes  they  were  compelled  by 
tiie  laws  to  dedicate  to  the  god  of  Delphi  a  statne  of 
gpUt  of  equal  wet^t  with  their  body.  [Pita.,  Vit. 
Solon,  c.  19. —  Pollux,  6,  9,  86.)  They  poeseesed 
the  entire  power  of  puuisbing  malefactors  with  death. 
The  chief  among  them  was  called  Arehon ;  the  year 
to4ri[  its  denomination  from  him,  and  hence  he  was 
also  called  ivuvvfUK-  He  determined  all  causes  be- 
tween man  and  wife,  and  took  care  of  legacies  and 
wilbi ;  he  provided  for  orphans,  protected  the  injured, 
and  punished  drunkenness  wiUi  uncommon  seveii^. 
If  be  anfiined  him*^  to  be  intoxicated  dorioff  the  time 
of  hia  offiea,  the  miademeaner  waa  puniriiedirith  death. 
The  second  of  the  archons  was  called  BatUau :  it 
was  his  office  to  keep  good  order,  and  to  remove  all 
causes  of  quarrel  in  the  bmilies  of  those  who  were 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  gods.  The  pro&ne 
and  the  impiooa  were  tnoughtbefine  bis  tribunal;  and 
he  ofliH«d  public  aacrifieea  for  the  good  of  the  atate. 
He  aMisted  at  the  celebration  of  the  Elenaiman  festi- 
vals and  other  leligiooa  ceremonies.  His  wife  was 
to  he  s  citisui  of  the  whole  blood  of  Athens,  and  of  a 
pure  and  unsullied  life.  He  had  a  vote  among  the 
AreopagileB,  bat  was  obliged  to  sit  among  them  with- 
•ut  his  crown.  The  Poiemarch  was  another  arehon 
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\  of  inferior  digoi^.  He  lud'  the  care  of  aD  fivagnen, 
and  inrovided  a  sufficient  maintenance,  from  the  public 
treasury,  for  the  boities  of  those  who  bad  lost  their 
lives  in  the  defence  of  their  country.  But  because 
these  three  magistrates  were  often,  by  reason  of  their 
youth,  not  so  well  skilled  in  the  laws  and  custons  of 
their  country  as  might  have  'been  widied,  that  they 
might  not  be  left  whdly  to  themselves,  they  were  each 
1  aceastoDwd  to  make  choice  of  two  persons  of  age, 
gravis,  and  repntation,  to  ut  with  thrai  on  the  bench, 
i  and  assart  tbran  with  thair  advice.  Theae  thwr  called 
I  ^aptdpoij  or  ottessora,  and  oUiged  them  to  under^ 
the  same  probatitm  as  tlie  other  magistrates.  The  nz 
other  archona  were  indifferently  called  Tbemotheta, 
and  received  complaints  against  persons  accused  of 
impiety,  bribery,  and  iU  bdiaviour.  Indictmento  be- 
fore the  Theanothetsweie  in  writing;  atthetiUnual 
:  of  the  Aui/eu,. they  were  by  word  i^niinith.-  Th^ 
i  settled  all  dispatea  between  the  dtizens,  redressed 
the  wronffs  of  strangers,  and  forbade  any  laws  to  be 
enforced  out  such  as  were  conducive  to  Uie  safety  of 
the  state.  After  some  time,  the  qualifications  which 
w«»  required  to  be  an  arehon 'were  not  strictly  ob- 
served, uid,  when  the  glory  of  Athens  was  on  the  d»- 
'  dine,  even  fonmgnera,  who  had  been  admitted  to  the 
'  rights  of  citizenship,  were  created  archona.  Thoe 
I  lutdrian,  before  he  was  elected  emperor  of  Rome, 
was  made  arclum  at  Athens,  though  a  foreigner  ;  and 
the  same  honours  were  conferred  upon  Autarch. — 
Many  Usts  of  the  Athenian  archona  have  been  published 
in  various  wsrits,  but  all  of  these  were  more  or  less 
inaccurate  till  the  time  of  Corsini,  and  an  that  account 
:  of  little  use  in  illustratinjg  ancient  history.  A  cata- 
logue of  the  archons  is  given  in  Stanley's  "Lneg  of 
tke  Phloiopher*"  p-  938,  teqq, ;  another  by  Du  Fres- 
noy  (TaldeUea,  vol.  1,  p.  66,  aeqq.),  and  a  uird  by  Dr. 
Hales  {Analytia  ChTonUogy,  vol.  1,  p.  S30,  aeqq.). 
One  cause  of  the  mcoirectness  of  these  lists  has  been, 
the  not  adverting  to  a  peculiarly  of  the  Parian  mar- 
ble ;  that  thaeominlar  places  the  annual  anions,  who 
preceded  the  PeloponneaiBn  war,  one  year  higher  re- 
spectively than  the  Julian  vear,  with  which  they  were 
in  reality  connumeraiy,  rience  two  archons  have  been 
often  made  out  of  one.  Again,  those  who  have  used 
this  document  did  not  alwa3rs  distinguish  between  w  hat 
was  attested  by  the  marble,  and  w^  waa  an|qilied  by 
conjecture  where  the  marble  waa  de&ced.  Hence 
the  maiUeia  often  quoted  for  that  which  waa  only  in- 
serted by  its  editors.  Various  forms  or  cormptiona  of 
the  name  of  an  arehon  have  been  sometimes  admtt- 
'  ted  as  the  names  6f  different  archons.  From  these 
causes,  the  catalogues  of  archons  are  not  as  correct 
and  accurate  as  they  might  have  been  rendered. 
(CftHien'a  Aaft  Heilemet,  voL  1,  p.  x.,  bttroductiom.'i 
The  moat  aecorate  tables,  aa  for  as  they  extend,  are 
those  given  by  Clinton,  in  the  work  vrnich  baa  just 
been  quoted.       •  ' 

AioHfTAs,  a  native  of  Tarentum,  and  one  of  the 
,  I^hagoric  preceptm  of  Plato.    He  ia  said  to  have 
been  the  eighth  in  succession  from  Pythagoras ;  and 
this  account  deserves  more  credit  than  the  assertion  of 
lamblichas,  that  he  heard  Pythagoras  in  person  ;  for 
the  father  of  this  sect  flourished,  as  we  shall  see,  about 
the  60th  OlymiMad,  B.C.  640 ;  but  Arch^  con. 
versed  vrith  Plato  upon  bis  first  vimt  to  Sialy,  wluch 
was  in  the  96th  Olympiad,  B.C.  396 ;  whence  it  afw 
peara,  that  there  was  an  intervid  of  above  a  century 
between  the  tune  of  Pythagoras  and  that  of  Archytas. 
Sodi  waa  Um  celebrity  of  Uiia  pbihm^r,  that  many 
illBitriona  nantes  appear  in  the  train  o(  his  discsplea, 
partienlarty  Hulobnia,  Eudoxns,  and  Plato.   To  them 
Suidas,  and,  after  him,  Erasmus  {Chd.,  p.  660),  add 
Empedodes ;  but  Eupedocles  certainly  flourished 
about  the  84th  OlympiiCd,  near  fifty  years  before  At^- 
chytaa.— ^  high  was  his  character  for  monl  and  po- 
litical vrisdom,  and  so  deservedly  did  he  enjoy  the  uxk- 
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imtoiecBMeBBS  of  fail  frUow-dtueiw,  tint,  cootnry 
t»  the  ami  eaitoni,  be  waa  a^pointad  uTfln  diffsreat 
tbm  to  tho  »BpottBU«  office  of  general,  and  never 
e^ericnccd  eitmr  check  or  defeat  {Du)g.  Leert.,  8, 
n. — Mtmg€f  md  iac — i£Iian  makea  it  nz  titDea. 
far.  HitLf  7,  14.)  AschgFtas  was  eminently  dietin- 
griihed  ftr  U>  ael^craaBiand  and  purity  of  conduct ; 
■ndaaoiutiiigirithamre  knowledge  of  mankind  meh 
a  tm^iitt*  fealing  of  nmreraal  hm,  and  nidi  eimple- 
Beaaof  mmier*,  that  he  lirod  with  the  inmates  of  hie 
hoow  a  raal  fiitber  of  a  &nulj.  Amid  all  hie  public 
avoeatkaa,  Itowever,  he  Mill  found  leiraze  to  oevote 
to  the  moat  inpoitant  diacoraiea  in  adenee,  and  to 
the  cBiwpOMtkm  of  many  weak*  of  a  veiv  dberaifled 
ehantter.  Ka  Jiaepteiiea  wen  ezdonrriy  in  the 
laathfiMtieal  aad  kindred  aeteneaa.  He  waa  oecn- 
pied  not  nerriy  with  tbeoretieaJ,  bat  alao  practical 
nxduBies ;  and  bia  inventiooa  in  thia  department  of 
•tody  a  eonaiderable  advance  in  their  cultrntiofl. 
He  abo  puMiahed  a  moaieal  ayatem,  whieh  was  re- 
fared  to  br  all  aoceeeding  theortfieal  students  of  the 
St.  (Mm.,  Barm.,  1,  l%~~Boath^  it  Mu$.)  He 
wMfl^MiMmi^atreatiaaoiianiealtDre.  (Varro,de 
JI.X.,1,1.— Csteat.,  1.1.)  Ofhispbiloeophicaldoe- 
IdneaiBai^aesaiiiitfl  have  ctune  down  to  us ;  but  whei^ 
ever  oar  infinsiatioii  on  this  head  is  derired  exdnstre- 
ly  from  writera  of  later  date,  we  cannot  be  too  mnch 
an  our  guild,  lest  w«  ahouM  adopt  anything  which 
niU  mmly  OB  BitraoiitillMu  wTttung,  smee  nearly  all 
the  fragments  attrwnted  to  him  are  ipuiioos.  These 
fragnwntshaTebeen  preacrved  by  StobROa  and  othera, 
UM  edited  frani  hhn  by  Gale,  in  his  Opiueuia  Mytholo- 
fiea  (Caata6r.,  1671, 12mo),  among  the  UvdoYopelov 
umnraspdna.  tkew  are  given,  however,  more  folly 
and  eomct^  by  OreUiaa,  in  his  Opiueuia  Ortseorum, 
Ac,  voL  %,  p.  tti,  atqq. — Aristotle,  who  was  an  in- 
dnatoDOs  eclledor  from  the  Pythagoreans,  ia  said  to 
hare  bonowed  from  Arebytas  the  general  arrangements 
iriiiefa  are  osaaUyealled  his  "  Ten  Categories?*— The 
■am  of  the  monl  doctrines  of  Aiohytas  la,  that  virtue 
is  to  be  poTMied  finite  own  sake  in  every  condition  of 
Efe ;  that  all  excesa  ia  inconsiatent  vrith  virtoe ;  that 
Uk  mind  is  more  injored  by  |>rosperity ;  and  that  there 
is  BO  pestileux.  so  destmctive  to  homan  hifipaieaB  as 
pkaaofs.  ft  is  prabaUe  that  Aristotle  waa  indebted 
lo  AitfaytaaftriiMnyoflusinonlidBasi  ^aitieala^ 
for  the  notimi  wtuch  runs  through  his  ethical  pieoe^ 
that  virtae  ccnsigts  in  avoiding  extremes.  Aid^tas 
pnirtied  by  Aipwreck,  and  hia  death  is  made  a  snb- 
ject  poetical  description  by  Horace,  who  cele- 
brates Um  as  a  gemneter,  mathematician,  and  astron- 
omn.  (Od.,  U  M.— JUttsr,  Httton  of  tht  Pythag. 
Pkim^  p.  tJ^SL,  Hut  Am.  PkU.,  vol.  1,  p.  S60, 

«r.) 

AMenmmamm,  an  qMiet  implied  to  Apdto,  as  bear^ 
iBg  a  bow  (mreuM  and  tetuo).  Hie  analogoos  Greek 
f  rpii  iBiun  ia  -nfyt^opoq.    ( Virg.,  Mn.,  3,  lb,  dte.) 

AacifxBs,  a  ^eUe  bald,  bom  at  Miletus.  Ho  was 
«HfcsBed^«ewyaiideiMt|KMt,iiay,lieiaeven  termed 
a  dhe^  of  Honwr.  The  ehronologied  aooounts 
pfaee  kai  im>Bitial»ly  after  the  commenoement  of  the 
Olraqasd.  Afctimu  composed  a  poem  consisting  of 
*1M  verses.  iHeerm,  BAtiothek  der  Altm  LU.,  &e., 
^4,  p.  SI.)  It  opened  with  the  arrival  of  the  Ama- 
moi  at  Trc^.  which  event  followed  immediately  after 
tW  death  of  Hector.  The  action  of  the  epic  of  Arcti- 
>as  waa  eoanaetod  vritfa  the  following  prineipal  events. 
Aftike  hOla  Pentheolea,  end  then,  to  a  fit  of  anger, 
nis  to  dssilt  TteritM,  wlio  had  lidMniled  him  fi»  lus 
ion  of  hat.  Upon  this,  Memum,^  son  of  Aurora, 
■ppears  wilh  his  Ethkmians,  and  is  dain  by  the  eon  of 
Thetis,  after  be  bimaelr  has  Ulled  ia  battle  Antiloehus, 
Patradne  of  Aretinaa.  Achillea  himaelf  falls  by 
the  hand  of  Puis,  wUle  pwsning  the  Trdans  into  tiw 
town.  Ajwc  and  TOyss  onttend  tot  fafs  taum,  and 
tkednSB^or  AjaxcaaMfaksaieUe.   ^Selul.  Find., 


Itlkm.,  S,  68.)  Arctinos  fartiier  related  the  ston  of 
iho  wooden  horse,  the  careless  security  oftheTrojans, 
and  the  destruction  of  Laocoon,  whieh  induced  Mneas 
to  fly  fin  safety  to  Ida,  befi)re  the  impending  dtMrac- 
tioa  of  the  city.  In  this  he  ia  quite  duferent  fi^BVir- 
ail,  who,  in  other  respects,  has  in  the  second  book  of 
uie  ^neid  chiefly  ftulowed  AnAinns.  .The  sack  of 
Troy  by  the  Greeks  returning  from  Tenedos,  and  is- 
suing from  the  Trojan  horse,  was  described  so  ftr  as 
to  display  in  a  conspicuous  manner  the  arrogance  and 
mercilesanesa  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  occasion  the  res- 
olation  of  IKinerva,  already  knovra  from  the  Odyssey, 
to  punish  them  in  varions  ways  on  their  return  home. 
This  last  part,  when  divided  from  the  preceding,  was 
called  the  DeMtrveiion  of  Tray  ClAfov  ir^rf) ;  the 
fbrmer,  CMnpridng  the  events  op  to  the  deaui  of  Achil* 
lea,  was  termed  uie  MthiemM  of  Aictinua.  (Procl., 
Gknstom.  —  SckbU,  Hist.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  1,  p.  169.— 
iSst.  Lit.  Gt.,  p.  65,  in  the  L&rary  of  Useful  Knowl- 
edge.) 

AsoTonirLAx,  a  constellation  near  the  Great  Bear, 
called  also  Bootes.  The  term  is  derived  from  Apxroc, 
"  a  bear,"  and  fvJM^,  "  a  keeper  or  guard,"  for  the 
pomtion  of  the  constellation  on  the  celeatid  sphere  is 
such,  that  It  appeara  to  watdi  over  the  Greater  and 
l^naller  Bear.  Hence  Ovid  calls  it  "  Gustos  Ursee" 
{Trtst.,  1,  10,  15),  and  "Vltruviue  simply  "  Gustos" 
(9,  4.— Ccm^te  Ideler,  Unterouek.,6cc.,der  StemnO' 
HUH,  p.  47.— Ow.,  da  Nsi.  D.,  8,  4S). 

Arctos,  two  edestial  oonstdlatunis  near  the  north 
pole,  commonly  called  Ursa  Major  and  Minor,  snp- 
poeed  to  be  Areas  and  his  mother,  who  were  made 
constellations.  Ovid  calls  them  Fera  conjdntly: 
"magna  mnorque  Fera"  (7Vm(.,4,  3,  1).  CWginal- 
iy,  the  Greater  Bear  done  had  the  name  of  Arctos,  and 
Homer  appears  merely  to  have  been  a<»uainted  with 
thia  constellation,  not  with  that  of  the  Smaller  Bear. 
ill.,  18,  487.— Oil.,  6,  S7ft.)  The  diseovner  of  the 
latter  oonstellatiMi  is  said  to  have  been  Thdes,  who 
lived  at  least  two  centtiries  after  H(»ner.  {Schcl.  ad 
R.,  I.  c.—AchiU.  Tat.,  bag.  in  Aral.,  Phtn.,  c.  1.— 
Hygin.,  Poet.  Astron.,  3,  S.)  The  troA  is,  however, 
that  l^alea  merely  brought  the  knowledge  of  the 
^nailer  Bear  fiwn  the  Eut  into  Greece,  for  the  Ptue- 
nkdsBs  wenacqmiiited  with  it  at  a  modi  earlier  pe* 
rtod,  and  hcnne  the  name  iHitvUni,  PkoerSce,  that  was 
sometnnes  given  to  it.  {Eratosth.,  Cat.,  e.  S. — 5dM. 
ad  Chmum.,  p.  89.)  Another  name  for  the  Greater 
Bear  was  'A/tafa,  or  "the  Wain,"  an  appellation 
knovm  already  to  Homer  <iZ.,  I.  c).  Snbaequently, 
a  distinetiim  was  made  between  the  GrnUer  and  5fliau- 
er  Won,  as  between  the  Greater  and  Smaller  Bears. 
Hence  wa  have,  in  Latin,  the  plurd  form  Plau^ra 
applied  to  both  constellations  of  the  Wain,  (ffemum., 
V.  35.— Aeien.,  v.  109.)  The  more  common  Latin 
expresnon,  however,  is  Septem  Trionea,  "  the  seven 
plonghing  oxen,"  originally  applied  to  the  Greater 
Bear,  but  afterward  to  both.  Hence  the  Latin  Se^ 
fenUrio,  asindicatingthenorth.  {Varro,  L.£.,6,4. — 
Aw/.  OeU.,  3,  91.~rirg.,  JEn.,  1,  748.)  Two  otiier 
names  are  also  found  among  the  ancients  for  the  Bear, 
namely,  'EAfxi;  {H^ce),  and  Evi)60ot>pa  {CyruisS.ra). 
The  first  of  these  ia  derived  from  Atf,  "  curled,"  and 
haa  reference  to  the  carved  or  a-Kke  position  of  the 
stars  composing  the  Greater  Bear,  if  we  regard  what 
is  oommonl^  cdled  the  Square  or  Quadramue,  merely 
as  a  semieude  opening  towards  the  norOi.  (  Butt- 
mawt,  as  cited  hyZMsr,  DMm-mteh.  wfter  die  BemidU. 
der  Alt.,  p.  876.)  Tbe  term  Kwjoat^  on  the«Aer 
baiid,''which  signilles  the  **  Ihg's  tail,"  was  applied 
by  tbe  ancients  to  the  eonstdhtion  of  the  Smaller 
Bear,  beeanse  dns  animal  is  represented  on  the  celes- 
tial {rianisphere  with  its  tail  bent  upward  like  that  of  a 
d^,  or,  as  the  scholiast  on  Homer  remarks  (iZ.,  18, 
487),  ititT6£ii  Kwb^  fX"^  AvuKeK^aa/Uinrv  obpdv.  At 
I  hterpei^  however,  tbe  etymology  of  tbe  two  tenns 
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ma  fi^Dttan  or  n^lMtedt  and  Heliea  and  Cynoian 
^l^tear  m  SM»  aa  two  njrmplu,  tho  nuraea  m  Jon. 
I  {Aral.,  Pham.,  80,  teq^.—Hygm.,  Poet.  A^trm.,  2, 2.) 
The  name  Cytumtra  ifl  sometimaa  impn^riy  aj^ied 
*  by  thgimodenu  to  the  Pole-star.  {ItUler,  SunnamtH, 
p.  S.^The  ancient  name  of  the  Greater  Bear  in  the 
north  is  KaHtwign,  the  "  Caiie's,"  or  "  Old  Man's 
Wain."   The  Carle,  Mumuaen  eays,  b  Odin  or  Tbor. 
Henoe  out  "  Chariea'a  Wain."   The  Icelanders  call 
the  Bean  "  Stori  (mat)  Vagn,"  and  *'Uta  Vagn." 
SonuHNlar,  8,  M4.> 

AkctBius,  a  star  near  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear, 
the  rising  and  setting  <^  which  was  generally  st^pposed 
to  portend  tempestuous  weather.  It  belongs  to  the 
eonstellatiiHt  Bootes  or  Arctophylax,  and  nnma  its 
brif^iteatetar.  Originally,  «oc(»diiigtoEnlianaa(£i> 
pof.  WW.  Hippoer.Z  the  term  Aietonis  wm  syuNqr- 
moas  with  Aretopbytax,  being  derived  ftom  Sfimc^  a 
hear,  and  o£por,  a  mich  or  guard.  Whether  Heaiod, 
who  twice  niakeB  mention  of  Azcturus(C>p.e'i).,566. 
— Ibid.,  610),  means  the  star  or  the  constellation,  is  not 
very  dear.  Even  some  later  writers,  sodi  aa  Martia- 
aua  CapeUa,  and  the  scholiast  to  Gerinanicua,  employ 
the  tann  at  indieatiiu;  tbm  co^uMlatioh  itself.  The 
common  darivatioii  oftha  name,  from  upxtog,  and  oi- 
pd,  s  lBd,ai  Tafcningtotbe  aitvation  of  the  atarnear 
lhetailofthebear,iae(«dMDnedbyButtmatm.  (Ide- 
Ur,  iStentiMflMn,  p.  47,  *ew-)  Arctoms,  obaerres 
Br.  Halley,  in  the  time  of  Cohunella  and  Pliny  roae 
with  the  son  at  Athens,  when  the  son  was  in  ISi  of 
Virgo ;  but  at  Rome  three  daya  aooner,  the  son  being 
in  9k  of  Vitgo,  the  axttumnal  equinox  then  &Uing  on 
the  34lh  or  25th  of  Septembn. 

AbdIlqs,  a  aon  of  Vuloan,  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  invented  the  pipe.  He  ereoted  a  temple  also 
at  Troxene,  in  htnioor  of  the  Muses,  who  were  hence 
called,  from  him,  Ardaiida,  or  Ardalietide*.  (i'aM- 
MR.,  2,  31.— iS/ci>A.  Byz.,  a.  v.) 

AaosA,  the  c^ikal  in  Uie  Rotuli,  a  vaiy  andent  dty 
of  Italy,  fbunded,  aa  tradfitian  rqMHted,  by  DBtiae,Uie 
mother  of  Fuaeua.  (Kir]g.,.£n.,7,408.)  Hence  the 
boast  of  Tnmos,  that  he  could  number  Inachua  and 
Acriaius  aowng  his  aneestina.  Pliny  (8,  S)  and  Mela 
(3,  4)  have  improperly  reckoned  Ardea  among  the 
maritime  cities  of  Latium ;  but  Strabo  (S3S)  and  Ptol- 
emy (6fi)  have  |daeed  it  more  conectly  at  aaine,dis- 
Unoe  fion  tho  coast  The  luini  iriiiui  yet  bw  tlw 
name  of  ArrfM  are  ateiatadon  a  hiU  about  thne  ittUaa 
6om  the  sea.  Thougdi  the  eariy  accounta  <rf  this  an- 
ient city  are  lost  in  obscarity,  we  are  led  to  infer  that 
it  must  nave  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  power 
and  proq»erityat  a  remote  period,  if  it  be  tnia,asLiTy 
(21,  7)  aaserta,  that  a  body  of  Aideats  fanned  pait  of 
the  Zacynthian  eirioiiy,  which  settled  Suuntnm  in 
Spain.  The  first  mmtionwbidi  occurs  ofthia  city  in 
the  history  of  Rome,  is  in  llw  nign  of  Tarquinios 
SupertMis.  \V>  are  told  that  it  was  during  the  aim 
of  Ardea,  whidi  the  king  was  carrying  on,  that  the 
memorable  circumstance  occurred  which  led  to  hia  ex- 
poluon  irom  the  throne,  and  the  consequent  change 
of  government  at  Rome.  (I«d.,  1,  67. — Dmh.  Ha., 
4,  M.)  The  Ardeatc  had  the  honour  of  aflbrding  an 
asylum  to  Camillua  in  hia  exile,  and,  under  the  con- 
duct of  that  great  man,  were  eniMed  to  render  angnal 
aervice  to  the  Romans  in  their  utmoat  distreaa  (if  inarad 
we  are  to  give  credit  to  Livy's  account  of  these  tnus- 
actiooa) ;  Brat  by  defeating  a  large  body  of  Gaols  wbo 
had  advanced  towards  their  city  in  quest  of  booty  (X«v., 
6,  4M^  and  afterward  by  contribtrting  greatly  to  the 
deoMve  victny  wUch  freed  Rome  from  her  moot 
dangerous  enomiea.  (Zitv.,<6,  49.)  In  all  probability, 
however,  Uiis  atoiyis  merelyto  be  renrded  as  one  of 
the  embelUshmenu  of  the  &lse  legend*  of  the  Furian 
lamilf .  (Compare  Arnold'*  Hittary  of  Rowu,  vol.  1, 
p.  8^,  .)  The  Ardeatc,  bowsver.dtd  not  always 
dii^y  Uie  same  seal  and  oonstux^  in  the  seEvioe  of 


thBnjnUfai.  bttheaseondPuniewar,  andattUmc 
i^en  the  vietinies  of  Hannibal  lud  rahaorted  the  it- 
eooroes  of  the  state,  they  reliued  to  fomish  any  finthet 
aapi^aaofmenandpnnisioiia.  -Their  dty  was  ibeie- 
Sm  induded  in  the  vote  of  eensnie  which  the  Roman 
senate  afterward  passed  on  several  refractory  colonW. 
{La.,  27,  9.)  Another  curious  drcomatanee  in  the 
history  of  Ardea  is  reooided  by  Varro  (R.  R.,  3,  S), 
wbo  states,  tim  the  em  in  wludt  haibeiB  were  fini 
iattodueed  into  Italy  ftm  Seily  was  noted  in  the  ■^ 
ehivas  of  tins  d^.  TUa  epodi  Vaim  makes  to  eoin* 
dde  with  464  A.U.C.  Strabe  (23)  inferma  as,  tint 
the  country  about  Aidea  waa  manbr,  and  the  dimatc 
consequenUy  very  unfavourable;  which  is  ctmfitmfd 
by  Seneca  {Efist.  105)  and  Martial  (fwr.,  4,  60) 
Smoo  warm  apnim,  atran^  hnpiagnalea  with  oA- 
phw,  noticed  by  VitnniM  ^  S)  fai  the  viduty  tt 
Azdaa,  atill  exiat  imder  the  name  of  At  StUtnit, 
near  the  Tern  H  &  Itormn,  io  tha  Aoelion  of 
Antium.    iCrtmm'*  Aueitmt  Ilabf,  toL  3,  p.  SI, 

Abdbbicca,  I.  a  small  town  of  Assyria,  noitb  of 
Babylon,  on  the  EujAjatca.  Herodotus  infonni  vi 
(1,  IW)  that  Nitoeris,  qnem  of  Babylon,  in  order  to 
render  her  tcirilniea  man  secure  against  the  i/ldtt, 
aUared  the  course  of  the  EupJuates,  and  made  it  u 
very  vrinding,  that  it  came,  in  ita  conise,  three  tinei 
to  Ardericea.  (Cwnpare  iMreher,  ad  loe.,  where  ■ 
diagmn  is  given,  explanakiry  of  the  course  of  the 
stoeam.)  Ueeren  thinks  that  this  labofiooi  ondn^ 
taking  had  alao  another  object  in  view,  to  iadiitale, 
namuy,  the  navigation  of  the  vessels  in  their  detceat 
from  UM  hi^er  cooBtriea.  He  conaideia  it  prahsbls 
that  this  was  effected  by  a  aeries  of  shueea  and  flood- 
gatea,  and  that  the  nnmerous  windings  of  the  canal 
made  it  a  three  days'  voyage  to  pass  the  village  cf  Ar- 
darion,  the  canal  bein|;  cot  in  a  ligug  manner,  lo 
diminish  the  fall  occasioned  by  tbe  steepness  of  the 
land.  The  name  Aideiiccahas  led  to  the  conjecture, 
that  it  is  tho  present  Akkere»f,  above  Bagdid.  At- 
kerc^,  howarer,  lies  cm  the  Tigris,  not  die  Eo^intci. 
<  jfeeren,  UeoL,  vtd.  1,  pt  3,  p.  1S8,  teqq.—I'mter't 
TrneU,  voL  3,  p.  377.)— II.  A  village  in  Ciuia, 
about  two  hundred  and  ten  stadia  to  tbe  northeart  of 
Susa.  {HerodotuM,  6,  119. — Compare  Lareher  and 
Bakr^  ad  iec.)  It  waa  here  that  the  Eretrian  cajrtim 
w«n  settled.  (Vad.£ntria.) 

Abdiscvb,  a  river  of  Thrace,  falling  into  tbe  Hefaiw 
at  Adrianopcdis.   Now  the  Ardtt. 

AsDotMNA,  now  Ardemut,  a  forest  of  Gaul,  tbe 
longest  in  that  eomdry,  reaching,  aecnding  toCsur, 
from  the  Rhenua  and  Uie  territoriea  of  the  Trereri  to 
thoae  of  the  Nervii,  upward  of  fifty  milca  in  lengthy 
Others  make  the  extent  much  larcer.  If  it  coveico 
tho  whirfe  of  the  inlsovening  space  between  the  eoo^ 
tries  of  the  Treveri  and  Mervii,  it  would  greatly  ezcMo 
fifty  miles.  Tbe  original  Gallic  name  would  secin  to 
have  been  Ar-Dam,  i.  e.,  "  tbe  profound,"  or  "  deep" 
(fbieat).  jlr  is  the  article,  Den  in  the  Kimric,  Doit  in 
tbe  Bw-Breton,  and  DoiBJuunn  in  Gaelic,  denotfi  re- 
spectively  "  probund,"  thick,"  dec  (TkierTif,ilia. 
£u  Gaalait,  vol.  3,  p.  41,  in  lutfit.)  The  ground  ia 
now  in  many  places  eleand,  and  oitiea  built  npon  it. 
It  is  divided  into  four  districts.  Its  chief  town  i( 
Mexieret.  (TaeU.,  AniL,  8,  42.— Coc.,  BeU.  GtU., 
8,  20.) 

Akdys,  a  eon  of  Gyves,  king  of  Lydia,  who  rei^inea 
forty-nine  yeara,  todi  Priene,  and  made  war  againrt 
MUetaa.  (ifmnta.,  1,  16.— Compare  CHmtm'a  Fmi6 
&Uemei,  v(d.  S,  p.  996.) 

AkBlItch  {'ApOL&Tm,  PuL:  *A/»Au'tw,  Slr*lO' 
Aielate,  among  tbe  Latin  wrilen ;  and  aometimea 
Arelaa  by  tbe  poela),  a  town  of  the  Salyas  on  the  esat 
aide  of  the  Rhodanua,  at  the  {dace  where  it  divides  into 
tturee  branches,  not  far  from  its  mouth.  Stnbo  apeaki 
of  it  as  a  comioereial  empotinm*  and,  according  to 
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Pumponiai  Mdk,  it  wu  one  of  tfae  rieheat  eitiflfl  in 
Gallia  Naibonenais.  It  was  also  called  Seztuionim 
Colonia,  from  having  been  eolonixcd  b;  the  aoldiers  of 
the  aixdi  InpoD,  conducted  thither  b;  the  &ther  of 
Tiberitu.  uianam^la.  Donag toe  later pniodi 
of  the  RoOMin  ampbe,  Afriate  wai  the  zeiidmee  of 
Mne  of  tha  «mperom ;  and  at  a  aidiaequent  date,  on 
ateoDBt  of  tfae  frequent  inroads  of  the  barbarians,  the 
pntoiiaa  baadquaitera  were  transfemd  ftom  Tiereri 
{Trewa)  to  this  plaee.  (0«*.,  Ch.,  1,  86.— 
Mtla,i,S.—Smet.,  ViL  Tib., A.) 

Auaoiica,  or  Auokica,  a  Celtic  term,  aspUed  in 
ttnctHw  to  aH  putaofGanl  whiiA  1^  along  the  ocean. 
As  the  Kfnwi^",  howerer,  before  Cesar's  time,  knew 
■0  fltbfT  part  of  the  coast  except  diat  between  Um 
PjrcDMs  ud  the  mooth  of  the  Garmnns,  the  name 
Hilh  them  became  restricted  to  this  portion  of  the 
woDtij.  {MmmiutU  Geegr.,  voL  2,  p.  113.)  The  tp- 
pelbtisfl  is  deiind  from  the  Gaelic  or,  "upon,"  and 
mtir,  "sea."  (Compan  Tiieny,  Hist,  da  Gaulois, 
vol.  1,  Imtroi.,  p.  xxxix.,  in  notis.) 

AumXcum,  a  fortified  place  on  the  Rhine,  in  the 
fienitoiiM  of  the  Batavi,  not  far  from  where  the  river 
a^wates  to  form  the  Vahalis.  It  is  ndw,  accordinv 
to  D'Anrille,  Aert  or  Aertk,  but  Maonert  is  in  fitroor  of 
Andttm.   (Toett.,  Hiat-t  6,  SOr— Cooipan  Maanert, 

AxmartatwM,  the  jn^ea  of  the  Am^agna,  a  seat 
ofjoatiBe  on  a  nMll  eminence  at  Athena.  (FMLAre- 
opa^os.)  The  time  in  which  this  celebrated  seat  of 
joatice  was  institDted  is  unknown.  Some  suimofle  that 
CecTOps,  the  fitonder  of  ^theaa,  first  establi^ed  it, 
while  otheisnTetheereditofittoCranaas,  and  others 
to  Sotoo.   Tm  eimstituUon  and  form  uhder  which  it 
appeUB  IB  hktoiy,  ia  certainly  not  more  ancient  than 
the  time  of  Sok«,  though  he  undoubtedly  appears  to 
have  availed  himMlf  of  the  sancti^  already  attached 
to  the  name  and  place,  to  enaore  to  it  that  inflneaee 
and  invioialR/ity  wlueh  were  essential  to  the  attain- 
ment of  ita  chief  (Aject,  the  maintenance  of  the  laws. 
Its  anginal  ri^it  of  jndging  all  caaea  of  homicide  con- 
UonetC  IhoB^  end«itly  tlu  least  important  part  of  its 
duties,  aince,  when  Eiwaltes  had  deprived  it  of  all  but 
thai,  the  Areopagae  waa  thought  to  be  annihilated. 
{Dnmutk  aiB.  Aru/ocr.,  p.  642.  —  Lex.  Rhet.,  ap- 
pended to  Pm-sokV  Piotiiu,  p.  085,  ed.  Upa.  —  Her- 
maMCi  PolU.  AHtiq.t  p.  SIS,  not.  6.)    It  was  not  le- 
stdfed  to  its  digiuty  of  guardian  of  the  laws  till  the 
4U1  of  the  thirty  tyrants.    Its  office  as  such  was,  in 
principle,  fiiectly  opposed  to  an  absolute  democracy, 
and  moat  have  appeared  the  more  formidable  to  the 
peitiaans  of  that  utrm,  from  the  indefinite  and  aibitraiy 
tatare  irf'tbe  merely  moral  power  on  whidi  its  authority 
was  founded,  and  which  rendered  it  impractkable 
dmiijr  to  dsfcio  the  extent  of  iu  influence.   In  later 
timee  it  ms  finmd  particniariy  active  as  a  oNuorship 
efmoada^aoad  inaeveral  reapeets  majr  be  viewed  as  a 
Hperiot  eovit  of  pt^BBi  taking  eognmnee  of  luxury 
ud  monk,  the  superintendence  of  pabGc  boildings 
■od  public  health,  and,  in  partieolar,  making  it  its  bu- 
AMsa  to  direct  public  attention  to  men  who  might  en- 
daQ|er  the  atate,  though  its  own  power  to  inflict  pun- 
aduoent  in  soch  caaea  was  very  umited.  {Hemuatn, 
I  c)   The  Areopagus,  when  miginaUy  eonstitnted, 
waa,  as  kas  abeac^  been  remarite^  mere^  a  erindnal 
t^snaL    Sokn,  guided  by  motiveaTrideheaanot  now 
W  eai^  exi^ained,  rendered  it  superior  to  the  Epheta, 
aaother  eoaxt  instituted  by  Draco,  and  gre^y  enluved 
ito  joriadiatiim. — The  number  of  jodgea  composing  Uiia 
aofOit  irBmnal  is  not  cleariy  ascertamed.  It  was  prob- 
■b^aboot  ninety.   {TMauam,  GrtecA  StatUmmf.,  p. 
VS,)  TbaeourteonnstedeBtirelyofeai-aKhoiie;  and 
evny  aicben,  on  laying  down  his  aichenahip,  became 
a  memibex  of  it.   {Tiltmajuu  I.  e.—PhU.,  Vu.  8cl.,  c 
19.)    U  waa  expraasly  piAided,  however,  that  the 
Bwbew  of  tUa  «oiiit  mmdd  be  iltogetlur  piin  attd 


blameless  in  their  lives,  and  it  was  even  required  that 
their  whole  demeanour  should  be  grave  and  serious 
beytmd  what  was  expected  from  other  men.  The 
dignity  of  a  judge  of  the  Areopagus  waa  always  for  life, 
umess  he  was  expelled  for  immoral  or  improper  con- 
duct. The  Areopagttea  took  cognizance  of  morders, 
imjnety,  and  immml  behaviour,  and  particularly  of 
idleness,  which  they  deemed  the  cause  of  all  vice. 
They  watched  over  the  laws,  and  they  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  pi^lic  treasury ;  they  had  also  the  liberty 
of  rewarding  the  virtuous,  and  inmcting  severe  punish- 
ment  opon  such  as  blaivhemed  againat  die  gods,  or 
,  alighted  the  eridnation  of  the  holy  mysteriee.  Henoe 
St.  Paul  was  arraigned  before  this  tribunal  as  "  a  sefler 
forth  of  strange  gods,"  because  he  preached  to  the 
Athenians  of  Jesus  and  the  resurrection.  They  always 
sat  in  the  open  air ;  because  they  took  cognizance  of 
murder,  and,  by  their  laws,  it  was  not  permitted  for 
the  murderer  and  the  accuser  to  be  both  nnder  the  same 
roof.  (Ftd.  Areopagus./  This  custom  also  might 
originate  from  the  persons  of  the  judges  being  sacred, 
and  their,  being  afraid  of  contracting  pollution  by  con- 
versing in  the  same  house  with  men  who  had  been 
guilty  of  shedding  innocent  blood.  They  always  heard 
causes  and  passed  sentence  in  the  utaht,  that  they 
might  not  ba  prepoasessed  in  favour  of  £he  plundff  or 
defendant  by  seeing  them.  Whatever  causes  were 
pleaded  befine  them  were  to  be  divested  of  all  <natot^ 
and  fine  (^Making,  lest  eloquence  abould  charm  their 
ears  and  corrupt  their  judgment.  Hence  arose  the 
most  just  and  moat  impartiu  decisions ;  and  their  sen- 
tence was  deemed  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  the  plaia- 
tiff  and  defendant  wereequ^ly  convinced  ofits  justice. 
The  Areopagitae  generally  sat  on  the  27th,  28th,  and 
2Mh  day  of  every  month.  But  if  any  buaineea  hu)- 
peoed  which  required  despatch,  the^  assembled  in  the 
n^al  portico,  BaatXuc^  £tou.  This  instttntion  was 
preserved  entire  until  ^e  time  of  Pericles,  who,  as  he 
nad  never  filled  the  office  of  archon,  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Areopagus,  and  therefore  em- 
ployed all  his  power  and  influence  in  undermining_an 
autiior^  which  was  incompatible  wUh  his  own.  The 
earlier  rtrictness  too,  as  regarded  the  private  character 
of  the  judges,  began  now  to  be  relaxed,  and  eventually, 
when  the  grandeur  of  Athens  was  on  the  decline,  men 
of  vicious  and  profligate  lives  became  members  of  tho 
Areopagus.  —  As  regards  the  form  Areopagita  and 
Ariopagita,  consult  me  remarks  of  Bergman  (Prof 
ad  Itocr.  Areopag.  tnti.). 

AxBOPlaus  {Apetowayoft  or  'Apetog  ndyoQ,  i.  c, 
"  the  hill  of  Mars"),  a  amall  eminence  at  AUtnia,  a 
little'  distance  to  the  northwest  of  the  Aokhk^  It 
was  ao  called  in  consequence,  as  it  was  sai^  of  Mars 
having  been  the  first  person  tried  there,  for  thie  murder 
of  HaUrrhotluue,  son  of  Neptune.  ( Kid.  Areopagite.) 
This  celebrated  court  consisted  only  of  an  c^n  space, 
in  which  was  an  altar  dedicated  to  Minerva  Areia,  and 
two  mde  aeata  of  ettHw  for  the  defaidant  and  his  ac- 
cuser. From  Vitnivins  we  team  (S,  1.  —  Compare 
P(M.,  8, 10),  that  at  a  later  period  tlua  apace  was  en- 
closed, and  roofod  with  Ules.  According  to  Herodotus 
(8,  62),  the  Persians  were  stationed  in  the  Areopagus 
when  they  made  their  attack  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Acn^lis.  (Consult,  as  regards  the  form  of  the  name, 
the  ranadn  of  Btrgmam,  Prmf.  «(  Ueer.  Areopag- 
md.) 

AristorIdbs,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  hundred- 
eyed  A^s,  as  son  of  Arestor.    (Ovid,  Met.,  1, 634.) 

Akbtjcds,  a  (Sreek  physician  of  Cappadoda,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  flonri^ed  A.D.  80.  We  have 
two  productions  of  his  remaining :  irepi  Atriuv  icai 
Stlfutov  6^iM  Ka^  xpf^"^v  iroA^,  *'  On  the  causes 
and  symptoms  of  acute  and  chronic  maladiee  and, 
irepj  Qepatrtiof  6(fuv  kiA  j^mviuv  iraSOv,  *'  On  the 
cure  of  acute  and  chronic  nialadies."  The  woAa  of 
diia  moat  ebgant  writer,  friiidk  baiv*  csBe  down  to  OS, 
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MO  BO  truly  v&luaLle  u  to  mak«  mm  defion  the  lou  we 
have  sustained  bjr  the  mtitilationi  they  have  «i&nd. 
His  language  U  in  the  highest  degree  refined,  and  his 
deflcriptions  axe  uncommonly  graphic  and  accurate. 
For  example,  what  (Hctore  could  be  truer  to  life  than 
the  one  wntdi  he  haa  drawn  of  a  patient  in  the  last 
stage  of  coneiunption  1  and  what  deacriptioD  wae  ever 
more  poetically  elegant  than  that  which  ne  givea  as  of 
the  sympttwQB  attending  the  oollapee  in  antent  ferer  1 
—  Considering  Hat  most  pndiuly  he  was  piiaor  to 
Galen,  tin  eoneotneSR  of  lus  i^ysieai  views  eaimot  hut 
excite  ouradmira^on.  Thus,  in  his  account  of  Paral- 
ysis, he  alludes  to  the  distinction  between  the  Nerves 
of  Sensation  and  those  of  Muscular  motion,  wliidi 
doctrine  is  treated  of  at  great  len^  by  Galen,  in  his 
work  De  Utu  Partitim  {vqd  Xpeiof  niv  hi  ^aiOpuitov 
Bu/ian  pipjw).  He  entunemtes  indigestkML  among 
the  exciting  causes  of  palsy,  wbieb  seem*  to  be  an 
anticipation  of  a  late  pretended  discovery,  that  parslysis 
of  the  limbs  is  sometimes  to  be  referred  to  derange- 
ment of  the  stomach  and  bowels. — In  speaking  of  epi- 
lepsy, he  makes  mention  of  the  use  of  copper,  which 
medicine  has  been  tried  of  late  yean  in  this  complaint 
wUh  mamfeat  advantage. — ^No  otber  andent  writer 
that  we  are  acquainted  with  gives  us  so  correct  an  ac- 
count of  ulcers  on  the  throat  and  totuils.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  phenomena  of  mania  is  veiy  inter- 
esting, and  contains  the  singular  case  of  a  joiner,  who 
was  in  his  right  senses  while  employed  at  his  profusion 
at  work,  but  no  sooner  left  the  seat  of  his  employment 
than  he  became  mad.  He  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  jaundice,  which  he  attriUutas,  probably  with 
correctness,  to  a  varieQr  of  causes,  but  more  especially 
to  obstruction  of  the  anets,  which  convey  the  bile  to 
the  intesUnal  canal.  He  makes  no  mtmtion,  indeed, 
of  gall-stones,  nor  are  they  mentioned,  as  we  know,  by 
any  ancient  writer;  only  Nonnius  recommends  Lithon- 
tribes  Ibr  the  cure  of  the  disease,  which  might  seem 
to  imply  that  be  was  acquainted  with  the  existence  of 
these  eoncntiona. — AietKiwwas  fond  of  admioutering 
belldiOTe,  and  cmiehides  hi«  work  with  a  slowiog 
eulogy  on  the  properties  of  this  medicine.  The  beet 
editions  of  AreUeus  are,  that  of  Wigan,  Oxon.,  1733, 
folio,  and  that  of  Boerhave,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1731,  folio. 
This  latter  one,  in  fact,  is  superior  to  the  former,  since 
it  contains  all  that  is  given  in  Wigan's  edition,  together 
with  the  commentary  of  Petit,  and  the  notes  and  em- 
endations of  Triller.  The  edition  of  Aret«ns  given 
in  Knhn's  collection  of  the  Greek  medical  writers,  haa 
not  [Htoved  very  satisActory  in  a  critical  point  of  view. 
iPierer,  AmuU.  Aug.,  p.  IMl. — Hoffmann,  Lex.  BM., 
vol.  1,  p.  248.)  * 

AxKTR,  a  daughter  of  the  philosopher  Aristtppns. 
^lian,  however,  contrarT  to  the  common  account, 
makes  her  his  sister.  {Hut.  An.,  8, 40.)  ArisUppus 
taught  ber  the  doctrines  of  tds  sdioo^aiMl  she  in  ner 
turn  became  the  instnictrew  of  "ber  own  son,  Ae 
younger  Aristippus,  who,  on  this  account,  received  the 
■umame  of  Metrodidaetiu  (MiTrpodtdaxror).  Her  at- 
tainments in  philosophy  were  tughlycelebr^ed.  (Ari*' 
loclea,  ap.  Euaeb.,  Prop.  Br.,  14, 16.— /Niy.  Laert.,  8, 
m.~~Ctuaub.,  ad  Dug.,  I.  e.) 

AaBTROsA,  I.  a  nymph  of  Elis,  danriiter  of  Ocean- 
OB,  and  one  of  Dtana^s  attendants.  As  she  rstonied 
one  day  from  hunting,  she  came  to  the  clear  stream  of 
the  AlpheuB,  and,  enticed  by  its  beauty,  entered  into 
its  waters  to  drive  away  the  heat  and  fatiiprue.  She 
heard  a  murmur  in  the  stream,  and,  terrified,  sprang 
to  land.  The  river-god  rose  and  pursued  her.  The 
nymph  sped  all  tbiongft  Arcadia,  till  with  the  appioaeh 
of  evening  she  felt  her  straigth  failing,  and  saw  that 
her  parsner  was  close  upm  her.  She  ituat  prayed  to 
Diana  (at  relief,  and  was  immediately  dissolved  into  a 
fountain.  Alpbeus  resumed  bis  aqueous  form,  and 
sought  to  mingle  his  waters  with  hers.  She  fled  on 
mii&i  the  earth,  however,  and  throogb  the  sea,  till  she 


loaa  in  fb«  ialwd  of  Oitygn  at  Synmue,  BlU  fiiUowed 
by  the  stream  of  the  Aljmeof.  In  ptoof  of  ibe  truth 
of  this  fid>le,  it  was  asserted  that  a  cup  (fttt^)wludt 
fell  into  the  Ahheus  rose  in  the  fountain  of  AieUmsa, 
whose  pellucia  waters  also  became  turbid  wiUi  Hie 
blood  of  the  victims  slain  at  the  OlymjHc  games. 
(  Ovid,  Met.,  6, 672,  ae^f.—MoaehuM,  Jdyll.,  7.~Kaglu- 
ley^t  Myduilogy,  Sd  ed.,  p.  183.)  An  explanstim  vi 
the  legend  will  be  found  under  the  article  AMteos. — 
II.  Alake  in  Armenia  Major,  thnrngh  wUn  the  Ti- 
gris ran.  It  waa  near  the  sooiees  n  that  river,  nd 
exhaled,  according  to  Pliny,  nitrous  vapours.  (PItii., 
6,  S7.)--III.  A  cUy  in  the  Macedonian  district  <^  Am- 
phaxitis.  {Pltn.,  4,  10.)— IV.  A  dty  of  Syria,  on  the 
eastern  bai^  of  the  Orontes.  It  waa  either  built  or 
restored  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  is  supposed  to  hsTe 
been  deatniyed  by  the  AialwBe.  (Sir^.,  bl^-^Zt- 
sm.,  1, 6%—Tkted.,  Hiat.  EeeUt.,  8, 7.)— V.  A  foan- 
tain  in  Enboea,  near  Chalcis.  {Plm.,  4, 18.)— VI.  A 
fountain  in  Boeotia,  near  Thebes.   {Plm.,  4, 7.) 

Akeus,  I.  (two  syllables)  a  kiug  of  Sparta,  preHened 
in  the  succession  to  Cieonymua,  son  of  Gleoanenes, 
who,  OD  being  defeated  in  his  claim  upon  the  throne, 
-called  in  the  aid  of  I^iriins.   Areas  was  in  Crete 
when  the  kia^  of  Elbrus  marcbed  against  Spaita ;  and 
instantly  leaving  that  island,  wbitber  he  had  gone'  to 
aid  the  Gortynians,  he  returned  honte  and  lepulsed 
Pvrriius.    He  afterward  went  to  the  aid  of  Athens, 
when  attacked  by  Antigonns  Gonataa,  and  lost  his  Ufe 
in  a  battle  with  Uiis  pnnce  in  the  environs  of  Cotinth, 
B.C.  see.    {Pauaan.,  3,  6.)  —  II.  (Aieus,  'Apeiof)  a 
native  of  Alexandrea,  and  qiember  of  the  Pythagorean 
sect.   According  to  the  common  account,  ne  was  one 
of  the  mastets  of  Augustus,  and  enjoyed  so  high  a  de- 
gree of  favour  with  this  prince,  that  when,  atler  (be 
defeat  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Aa^stus  appeared 
in  the  theatre  of  Alexandrea,  he  had  his  old  instructer 
on  his  right  band,  and  cravcrsed  fomiliariy  vrith  faim, 
declaring  that  one  of  Ibe  causes  of  hie  sparing  the  in- 
babitaBtswashiafnendsbuiforAieiH.  (J9wCku«ni>> 
61,16.— FaMe.  ad Dieit.,l.e.—Plut.^  VtL  A9ivn.,S».) 
Tha  eloquence  and  philosophy  of  Areas  were  so  per- 
suasive, that,  aocormng  to  S^eca,  be  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  console  Livia  for  the  loss  of  Augustus ! 
(Sencc.,  Cotuol.  ad  Mar.,  4, 3.)   It  ia  thought  by  a(»ne 
that  Dioscorides  dedicated  to  him  hie  work  on  the  Ma- 
teria Mcdica,  but  the  point  is  not  olew^  aaeertainsd. 
{Biogr.  Vnu.,  vol.  3,  p.  407.) 

AaivA,  a  river  of  Hispania  Tanraconensis,  in  tts 
territory  of  the  Arevaci.  It  rose  southeast  of  Sals- 
mantica,  and  flowed  into  the  Duriua.  The  modem 
name  is,  according  to  Hardnin,  the  Arlanxe  {ad  Phu; 
S,  4),  bid  aoccndmg  to  Flores,  more  correctly,  the 
Ueero.   {Eap.  Sagr.,  b,  16, 89.) 

AiBVAOt,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tairaconensis,  deri- 
ving their  name,  according  to  Pliny  (8,  3),  from  the 
river  Areva.  Tbey  lay  between  the  Vaccsi  to  the 
north  and  the  Caipetani  to  the  south,  and  formed  one 
of  the  most  powerful  branches  of  tbe  Celtiberi.  Ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  their  chief  «ty  was  Nu- 
msntia.  (Straho,  163.  —  Mela,  ft,  ft.  —  Appian,  B. 
Hiap.,  c.  91.)  Pliny,  however,  aaaigns  tbia  p\aoe  to 
tbe  Pelendones  (8,  4).  Thtix  later  capital  mm  Sego- 
bia  or  Segnlna,  now  SegoBU.  {Uin.  Ant.,  p.  485- — 
Pta.,  S,  6.) 

Arojbus,  a  movntain  of  Cappadocia,  covered  vitb 
perpetual  aaows,  and  so  lofty  that  fnm  ita  sammit, 
acooiding  to  tbe  ancient  writers,  both  the  Euxine  and 
tbe  Mediteiianean  Seas  might  be  eeen,  akhongb,  ae- 
aa^ng  to  Strabo  (088),  ueie  were  vevy  few  who 
could  boast  of  sodi  a  feat.  It  ia  now  called  Argth- 
dag,  and  at  ita  foot  stood  Maiaea,  the  ca|ntal  of  Cap- 
padocia, called,  in  the  time  <tf  Tiberius,  Ceaarea  ad 
Argcum,  and  now  Kaiaaieh.  Mr.  Knineir  observes, 
that  Mount  Argeus  is  niquesttimably  cnie  of  prodi- 
gious devation ;  but  he  m&cb  qaeskaona  whediex  any 
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inma  Wa^  ner  xraelied  it*  vamnit;  nd,  indeed, 
bewss  poiitmly  infmnad  that  thia  waa  quite  impos- 
aUe.  It  waa  covered  far  aome  milea  below  the  pe^ 
with  nxnr,  which  waa  aaid  to  be  ei^it  or  ten  feat  in 
depth  ia  tha  month  of  Oetobar,  whan  be  waa  at  Cva- 
■lea.  (/0itriiey<Jbvi^il«MiJICiior,dw.,  p.94,n0fe.) 

Aiemomoa,  or  Arganthooioa,  a  kin^  of  Gadea, 
«hD,aDaHdiiig  to  one  aecoont  (Airnid.,  1, 1&. — Ctc., 
ie  Sata^  19),  liTod  180  yeara,  and  reigned  80  yean 
of  UuiBiiDlier.  PUny  (7,48)  oivea  160  yeara  aa  the 
penod  of  b»  eziatenee ;  and  Sdiua  Italicua  (8,  398), 
by  pMtie  Ucoae,  300  yeara. 

Amu,  a  am  of  CcbIiu  and  Terra,  who  had  only 
one  eye  in  faoa  fbrriuad.    (  Vid.  (^dopea.) 

Atoisa,  a  aon  of  Perdiceaa,  laag  of  Maeedonia, 
who  ohtMBad  the  kingdom  when  Amyntaa,  ftther  of 
Phi&p,  waa  dinen  oat  for  a  aeason  oy  the  lUyriana 
(from  393  B.C.  to  390).  On  the  death  of  Ptndiecaa, 
B.C.  369,  be  cndaaToiDed,  but  in  nui,  to  nmonnt  the 
Ibnoe.  (JmatiM,  7,  1.) 
Aim  (fbir.  mmwe.}.  Vid.  Atgoa. 
Atali,  I.  dnighter  of  Afbaatoa,  named  Polynteaa, 
frtmriw  loved  with  uncommon  tendoveaa.  When 
it  ma  kUlad  m  Um  Thriian  war,  and  Cieon  had  fbr- 
bidden  ai^  one  to  perform  hia  Aioenl  obaeqniea,  Ar- 
fia,  iaconjonetimi  with  Antigone,  diaobeyed  the  man- 
we,  aal  placed  the  eoipae  of  Polynicee  on  the  fane- 
al^k.  ibitigoiwwM  auiedbTthe  guaidawhohad 
liMi  atatioaad  near  die  dead  bo^,  but  Arpa  eacmed. 
KuL  Antigone.  (Ifygin.,  Fab.,  mA72.)  —  U.  A 
coontry  of  Pdoponneaoa,  called  also  Arsolis,  of  which 
AtgoawatthaeautaL — ^IH.  Tba«ri&  of  Inachoa,  and 
mothec  oC  lo.    ifh/giii..  Fab.,  145.) 

AaaiLiTOM,  •  atmet  at  Rome,  which  lad  from  the 
"Vitma  Tmeam  to  Oa  Fonim  Olitoriom  and  Tiber. 
Thaorii^efAanBBeiaancertain.  Some  aocounta 
derived  it  from  Aigoe,  a  gaeet  of  Evander*!  (vid.  Ar- 
goa  ¥.),  who  waa  aaid  to  have  been  interred  there ; 
otbeia  from  the  abondanee  of  arglUa,  or  clay,  found  in 
the  Tianity.  (Piarro,  L.  L.,  4,  »%.)  Thia  street  ap- 
peaia  lo  ham  been  chiefly  tenanted  hj  bookaellen 
(Jfartid,  Bp^  1,  A.—hL,  1,  118),  and  alao  by  taUora. 
(.Marmi,  Bp.,  9,  17.)  Cicero  infimna  oa  ad 
Alt.,  1,  MXHUt  hia  brother  <^taa  had  a  hoaee  rathe 
Argiktua.   (Oraawr**  AtuktU  holy,  vol.  1,  p.  548.) 

AaaiLea,  tfas  firat  tovm  on  the  eoaat  of  Biaaltia  in 
Thnee,  beyonl  Braouaens  and  the  ootlet  of  the  Lake 
B^.  It  waa  feonded  by  a  colony  from  Androa,  ac- 
eonUag  to  Thomlidaa  (4,  lOS).  Herodotaa  (7,  llfi) 
aayaitwaBibemat  town  whiehXerxea  altered  after 
emriuihe  flbymon.  Tha  .^itbna  eaponaed  the 
Mae  of  Bnadna  on  hia  arrival  m  Thiaee,  and  were 
TCry  iiirtinaieiital  in  aeeoring  hia  eonqoeat  of  Am- 
phipofia.    {Tlmeyd.,  4,  103.) 

Amm^s,  mimU  ielanda  below  Leaboa,  and  ^ing 
«ff  the  pnwMMitoiy  of  Cana  or  Caloni  in  ^Eolis.  ^ey 
■are  fcndend  fiunouafnthevielMy  gained  near  them 
by  the  AriMwian  llMt  under  Conoli,  over  that  of  the 
Tiiwl—oiiiaun,ht  the  86th  year  of  the  Prioponneaian 
war,  B.C.  406.  Of  theae  three  ialanda,  the  laigeat 
W  a  town  called  Arginasa.  They  are  formed  of  a 
•bile,  acgiUaoeoaa  afm,  and  from  that  eircumstance 
teak  thair  nnniea  {u^xytviet^,  abimng  lehite,  faninine 
ifjaitaaa,  contracted  tip/evofioa.— ^[^ompare  the  re- 
naAaat  Ueumger.ad  Cic.,  ie  Of.,  1,  34,  9). 

AloIrxowTSa,  a  aumame  given  to  Meiooir,  b»- 
««at  he  UOeiidia  hondred-eywd  Amt,  by  orier  of 
Japitar.  Gowpar,  in  Ua  vernon  oTHoiuer,  nndnv 
tbe  tern  in  qoeatioB  br  ■<  Argidde."  (Oonaolt  re- 
auka  nnder  uie  attkle  to.) 

AaoirvjBi,  a  nation  amwig  the  Sauromatn,  bom 
bay,  with  flat  noasa  and  long  ddna.  They  lived  upon 
lha  frmt  of  ft  tree  eaUed  Ponticoa.  from  whieh,  when 
tipe,  tfasy  mad*  n  tUek  btaok  liqaor  eaUed  Amdn, 
■bich  tboy  4mjc  dear,  or  mixad  with  milk.  Of  the 
kMhsthey  pvepandaUlidofMka.  .  No  nuQ  oflbfad 
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violence  to  thia  peoote,  Ibr  Aey  were  aoeoitnted  sa- 
cred, and  had  no  warlike  weapon  among  them.  They 
determined  the  differences  between  their  neigbboura, 
and  whoever  fled  to  them  for  reAige  waa  peimitted  to 
live  nnnu^eated.  {lUnial.,  4,  S3.)  Ritter  thmks 
that  these  Amppni  were  one  of  the  early  aacerdotal 
calmiea  frmn  India,  which  had  settled  in  the  wildB  of 
Scydiia,  and  wboae  peacefril  and  sacred  character  had 
secured  the  regard  of  the  neighbouring  barbarians. 
Their  bald  heads  he  accounts  for  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  prieats  of  Boddba  being  accustomed  to  shave 
the  bead.  {Vorh^,  p.  S86.)  De  Ghiignes,  on  the 
other  hand,  refers  (he  description  of  Herodotas  to  the 
Sin«.  [Mem.  it  VAcad.  ia  Inter.,  vol.  36,  p.  551.) 
The  best  o^nitm,  however,  is  in  favour  of  the  Cat- 
mnca,  whose  pecnliar  physiognomy  coincides  with 
that  ascribed  to  the  ancient  Argippsi.  (Maltc-Brun, 
Annal.  ita  Voyag.,  vdl.  1,  p.  373.)  The  Galmuc 
priests,  moreover,  called  Gkelongt,  are  said  to  shave 
the  entire  head,  and  to  do  this  ^so  in  the  case  of  in- 
&nts  that  ara  destined  for  the  priesthood.  (Compan 
Bohr,  td  Htrtd.,  I.  c— /EckmU,  Otogr,  ef  Barodahu^ 
vol.  1,  p.  172,  aeqq.) 

AroIva,  a  surname  of  Juno,  aa  worshipped  at  Ar- 
goa.    {Virg.,  Mn.,  8,  547.) 

AkoIvi,  the  intulntants  of  Uke  otty  of  Ai^oe  and  the 
nei^Uranring  eoontiy.  lha  w(»d  is  also  applied  by 
Hraier,  and,  in  fanilaoon  of  himt  by  the  later  poets,  to 
all  ^  inhabitants  of  Greece. 

Aboo,  the  name  of  the  famous  ship  which  carried 
Jason  and  his  fifty  o(Rnpanions  to  Colchis,  when  they 
resolved  to  recover  the  golden  fleece.  Jason  having 
ai^lied  to  Argus  {vid.  Argus  III.)  to  construct  a  ves- 
sel for  the  ezpediticm.  Arras  boilt  for  him  a  fifty-oared 
nl^r,  called  from  himawf  the  Aigo.  Minerva  aided 
the  architect  in  ita  constraetion,  and  set  in  the  prow 
a  piece  of  timber  eat  from  the  making  oak  of  Xxtdo- 
na,  and  which  had  the*power  of  giving  oracles.  On 
the  termination  of  the  voyage,  Jason  consecrated  the 
vessel  to  N  eptnne  at  the  IstluDUs  of  Corinth.  Accord- 
ing to  the  more  popular  aocoont,  however,  Minerva 
tranalated  the  Argo  to  the  skies,  and  made  it  a  con- 
stellation. (ApoOod.,  1, 9,  16._/d.,  1,  9,  84.— 1, 
9,  37.— iMod.  <Ke.,  4,  93.— JBroAwM.,  9^.—Hygin., 
Fah.,  M.  &e.) 

AboolTcos  siirna,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Argolia, 
between  this  eountiy  ana  tiaoooia.  It  is  now  the 
OvlfofNa^. 

AroSlib,  a  country  of  Peloponnems,  to  the  east  of 
Arcadia.  It  is  proper  a  neck  of  laiid,  deriving  ita 
name  from  its  cajrital  city  Argot,  and  exlmding  In  a 
southeasteriy  direction  from  Arcadia,  flfty-foar  miles 
into  the  sea,  where  it  terminates  in  tin  promontory  of 
Seilheom.  Many  and  Important  aaoodi^ons  of  the 
henne  age  are  connected  with  this  country.  Here 
was  Tynns,  from  Which  Heienles  departed  at  the 
commencement  of  his  labours ;  here  vras  Mycenn,  the 
royal  ci^  of  Agamemnon,  the  most  powerflil  and  the 
most  unhappy  of  kinga ;  here  waa  Nemea,  eelelmted 
for  its  gMoes  instituted  in  bonoor  of  Neptune.  Bat 
the  gkt^  of  its  eariy  history  does  not  seem  to  have 
animated  Argos.  No  Themistocles,  no  Agesilaiis 
was  ever  counted  among  its  citizens ;  and  though  it 
possessed  a  territory  oi  no  ineonriderable  extent,  it 
never  assomed  a  rank  among  the  first  of  the  Grecian 
states,  but  waa  rather  the  paasive  (Aject  of  foreign  pol- 
loy.  {HeeraCt  PMiika  9f  Grteee,  p.  19,  BoHen/Pa 
frwis/.)— For  a  sfceldi  of  the  history  of  Argolis,  vid. 
Aigos. 

AaooHioTiR,  a  name  given  to  those  ancient  heroes 
who  went  with  Jason  on  board  the  ship  Argo  to  Col- 
chis. The  expedition  arose  frxnn  the  following 
cnmstance.  Athanus,  king  of  Orch«nenua  in  Bceotia, 
married  Nephele,  by  whom  ha  had  two  children,  a  son 
and  a  daughter,  named  Fhrixus  and  Helle.  Having 
ndMaqiw^  divoraad  Nephele.  he  marriedJno,  6sm^ 
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tar  of  CedmoB,  who  bore  him  two  aon»,  Learefaas  and 
Melicerts.  Ino,  feeling  the  uaual  jealooay  of  b  step- 
mother, rewired  to  deetroy  the  duldren  of  Nephele. 
For  thie  purpose  ehe  pemiaded  the  women  to  pueh 
die  eeed-com  unknown  to  their  haabandi.  Tbey  did 
(u  she  deaired,  and  the  lands  consequently  yielded  no 
crop.  Ath&mas  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  Uie  oracle, 
in  what  way  the  threatening  &inine  misht  be  averted. 
Ino  persuaded  the  messenger  to  aay  Uiat  Apollo  di- 
rected PhrixuB  to  be  Mcrifieed  to  Japitar.  Com- 
pelled by  his  people,  Athamas  rdoetantfy  placed  his 
eon  before  the  alt&r ;  but  Nephele  snatched  away  both 
her  son  and  her  daughter,  and  gavAhem  a  |^ld-Deeced 
ram  she  had  obtained  from  Meicuiy,  which  carried 
them  through  the  ail  over  sea  and  land,  ^ley  pro- 
ceeded safie^r  till  they  came  to  the  sea  betweoi  Sigm- 
mn  and  the  Cherscmeee^  into  which  Helle  fell,  and  it 
was  named  from  her  HeUhfwntas  (AeUc**  Sea). 
Phrixus  went  on  to  Ctdehis  to  iBetes,  the  son  of  He- 
lios, who  received  him  kindly,  and  gave  him  in  mar- 
riage his  daughter  Chatdope.  He  there  sacrificed  his 
rem  to  Jupiter  Phyxius,  and  gave  the  golden  fleece 
to  MUea,  who  nailed  it  to  an  ou  in  the  nove  of  Mars, 
it  is  thus  that  we  find  this  legend  related  by  Apollodo- 
nis  (1,  S,  1).  There  are,  however,  many  variaUons  in 
the  tale.  Thus  it  is  said  that  Ino  vras  Athamas's  first 
wife,  and  that  he  put  her  away  by  the  direction  of 
Juno,  and  married  Nephele,  who  left  him  after  she 
had  borne  two  children,  on  finding  that  he  still  retained 
an  attachment  for  Ino.  When  the  lesponse  of  the 
oracle  came  to  Athamas,  he  aent  for  Phrixus  out  of 
the  country,  desiring  him  to  come,  and  to  bring  the 
finest  sheep  in  the  flwk  for  a  sacrifice,  ^e  ram  then 
■poke  with  a  human  voice  to  Phrixus,  warning  him 
of  his  danger,  an^ offering  to  cany  him  and  his  etster 
to  a  place  of  safety.  The  nun,  it  was  added,  died  at 
Colchis.  (PkiloMUphamu,  ap.  Schd.  ad  H.,  7,  86.— 
Compare,  for  another  account;  Hygin.,  Poet.  Attron., 
2, 20.)  Other  statraoents  again  are  given  by  the  tragic 
poete,  it  being  wall  known  that  tlwy  aUowed  them- 
selves  great  lilmitiea  in  the  tieatment  of  the  ancient 
myths.  (Compare  Hygin.,  Fab.,  4. — Notatmt,  9,  247, 
teqq^  Some  time  after  this  event,  when  Jasoo,  the  son 
of  ^Bon,  demanded  of  his  uncle  Pelias  the  crown  which 
he  usurped  {vid.  Pelias,  Jaapn,  .£8on),  Pelias  said  that 
he  would  restore  it  to  him,  provided  he  brought  him 
the  golden  fleece  from  CMdut.  Jason  undertook  the 
expMition,  and  when  the  Arso  was  ready  {vid.  Argo), 
consulted  the  oracle,  which  uiected  him  to  invite  (he 
greatest  heroes  of  the  day  to  share  in  the  dangers  and 
glories  of  the  voyage.  The  call  was  immediately  re- 
sponded to,  and  numerous  sons  of  gods  hastened  to 
•ndMirk  witti  him.  From  the  Peloponnesus  came  Her^ 
eules.  Castor  uid  Pollux,  stms  of  Jupiter ;  Pelrassnd 
Telamon,  pwodsona  of  that  god,_also  cane  with  The- 
seus ;  Frgtnos  and  Ancens,  sons'  of  Neptune,  Auj^eas, 
son  of  Helius,  Zetes  and  Calais,  sons  of  Boreas,  ^lere 
were  likewise  Lynceus,  and  Idas,  and  Melea^s,  La- 
ertes, Periclymenus,  Nauplius,  Iphiclus,  Iphitos,  Ad- 
metus,  AcaatuB,  Butes,  Poly^emus,  Atahmta,  and 
many  others.  Idmon,  the  seer,  the  son  of  Apollo, 
came  from  Argos ;  Mopsus,  also  a  prophet  from  Thes- 
saly,  and  Orpheus,  the  sou  of  the  muse  Calliope.  The 
steersman  was  Ttphys,  son  of  Agnius,  from  Siidus  in 
BcEOtia.  The  entue  number  was  fifty.  {AwAlod.,  1, 
9,  16.  —  Heyne,  ad  loe.  —  Burmamt,  Praf.  ad  Vol. 
Place,  1 1,  vol.  1,  p.  clxziii.)  When  Uie  heroes  were 
all  assembled,  Mopsus  took  auguries,  and  the  omens 
being  favourable,  they  embariied.  llie  joyful  heroes 
gnqled  each  hie  oar  at  the  word  of  the  sootltswer; 
and,  while  Orpheus  struck  his  lyre  in  concert  with  his 
rokCj  their  oaia  kept  time  to  the  harmony.  At  the 
dose  of  the  day  they  had  reached  the  mooUi  of  the  bay 
of  Pagass.  Here  they  remained  for  two  days,  and 
then  rowed  along  the  coast  of  Magnesia ;  and,  passing 
the  peninsula  of  PaUene,  at  leogth  reached  tb«  Iile  o? 
MS 


Lemnos,  in  which  there  were  at  that  time  no  men, 
Hypsipyle  the  daughter  of  Thoas  goveniii)||  it  as  quem. 
For  Uie  Lcmnian  women  had  mnmied  then  huahaadi, 
being  inoensed  at  tlieir  neglect.   {VU.  Hypsif^le.) 
The  Ai^nauts,  being  invited  to  land,  all  discmbedcd 
with  the  exception  of  Hercules,  and  gave  themselves 
up  to  joy  and  festivi^,  until,  on  the  remonstrances  of 
the  son  of  Alcmena,  they  tore  t^iemselves  away  from 
the  Lemman  feir  ones,  and  once  more  lundled  theit 
oars.  The  offspring  of  this  tempcwiyuiuenrepeopled, 
say  the  poets,  the  Island  of  Lemnot.   After  lewring 
Lmnnos  they  eame  to  Samothnde,  and  tttence  por- 
sved  thdr  voyue  throagh  the  Hellevpmt  into  the  Pro- 
pontis,  where  tber  came  to  an  island  with  a  lofty  hili 
ID  it  named  the  Bears*  Hill,  inhabited  by  giants  viih 
six  arms.  !nie  adjacent  country  was  poeewed  by  the 
DaHo^ans,  whose  king  was  nsmed  Cyueus.  Having 
been  hospitaUy  entertained  by  this  prince,  and  having 
sUn  ^e  giants  vrfao  opposed  their  oepaiture,  thry  set 
sail,  but  were  driven  back  by  adverse  winds.    It  wu 
in  tiw  night  that  the^  returned,  and  the  Dt^niana,  ta- 
king them  to  be  their  enemies  the  Pelssgians,  attack- 
ed them ;  aqd  several  of  the  Dolimiiana,  and  among 
them  Cyiicus,  lost  tliw  lives.  With  daylight  discern- 
ing their  error,  the  Argonauts  shore  their  hair,  and, 
shedding  many  tears,  buged  Cyzicns  with  solemn  ma^ 
nificenee.    They  then  s^ed  to  Mysia,  where  they  l«t 
behind  Uiem  Hercules  and  Poljrphemus ;  for  nylas, 
a  youth  beloved  by  the  former,  having  gone  for  water, 
was  seized  and  kept  by  the  nymphs  of  the  epring 
into  whidi  he  dipped  his  um.   Polyphemus,  hearing 
him  call,  went  wiui^s  drawn  sword  to  ud  him,  tap- 
posing  him  to  have  fellen  into  the  hands  of  robbets. 
Meetug  Heienles,  he  UAi  him  what  had  tapftnei, 
and  bou  proceeded  in  quest  of  the  youth.  Meantiine 
the  Ai^  put  to  sea,  imd  left  them  behind.  Polyphe- 
mus srttled  in  Mysia,  and  built  the  city  of  Kios :  He^ 
cules  returned  to  Argoe.   ( Vid.  retnarlcs  rnider  the  ar- 
ticle H^las.)   The  Argo  next  touched  on  the  coast  of 
Bebrycia,  otherwise  called  Bithynia,  where  PoUnx  ae- 
cepted  the  challenge  of  Amycus,  kioc  of  the  eountiy, 
in  the  combat  of  the  cestus,  andslewuim.  Thcywero 
driven  from  Bebrycia,  by  a  storm,  to  Salmydeasa,  on 
the  coast  of  Thrace,  where  they  delivered  Phinena, 
king  of  the  place,  from  the  persecution  of  the  harpiea. 
Phineus  diiected  them  how  to  puraao  Uieir  course 
through  the  Cyonean  rocke,  at  tlM  Syioidegi^eB  («td. 
^anen),  and  they  safely  entered  wi  Euxine  Sea. 
Iney  visited  the  country  of  the  Msjiandynians,  where 
Lyeus  reigned.    Here  died  Idmon,  the  seer,  wounded 
by  the  tuus  of  a  wild  boar.   Tiphys  also  dying  here, 
Ancens  undertook  the  steerage  of  the  vessel.  Th^ 
now  kept  abng  the  southern  coast  of  the  Eoxine  till 
they  came  to  the  Island  ol  Aretias,  which  was  iunnt- 
ed  by  Urda  that  shot  feathers  ■bainp  as  arrows  from 
their  wings.   These  they  drove  off  hy  clattering  m 
their  shieTds.   While  they  rMoained  m  thia  irie,  tin 
sons  of  Phrixus,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Greece, 
having  been  sent  by  .£etes  to  daun  their  Mtbn's  king- 
dom, were  cast  on  the  shores  of  Aretiae  by  a  storm. 
These  became  the  guides  of  the  ArgonaaU  to  Colchis, 
and  conducted  them  to  JE*  the  e^Uil.   Jaaon  explain- 
ed the  causes  of  his  voyage  to  .£«tea  ;  but  the  coiidi- 
tioos  on  wUdi  he  was  to  neover  tbo  golden  fleece 
were  so  hard,  that  the  Argonauts  nniat  have  perished 
in  the  attempt  had  not  Medea,  the  king's  daughter, 
fellen  in  love  with  their  leader.    She  had  a  conference 
with  Jason,  and,  after  mutud  oaths  of  fidelity,  Medea 
[dedged  lierself  to  deliver  the  Aigonaute  from  her  fa- 
ther's hard  eenfidoiu,  if  Jawm  maniecl  hoTt  and  car- 
lied  har  with       to  Gnece.   He  waa  to  tame  two 
bdls,  the  gifU  of  Vulcan  to  ^ites,  wlikAt  had  braren 
feM,  and  breathed  flame  Aom  thdr  Uiroats.  When 
he  bad  yoked  these,  be  was  to  plough  with  them  a  ]nece 
'  of  ground,  and  sow  the  serpent's  teeth  wrhicb  ^ctrs 
tpowessfdi  fwMiiwrTsbadgivenhiinon«hslf oftboee 
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wMdi  Cuhm  «med  at  Thebes.   All  tliia  wu  to  be 
jMifiuiiwd  IB  one  6kj.   Medea,  wlm  was  an  enchant- 
icH,  gsre  lum  a  solTa  to  nib  his  body,  shield,  and 
iprar.  The  nitoe  of  this  wain  would  laat  an  entire 
da^.uidwatect  alike  ^aiast fire  and  atoeL  Shei^ 
tkt  told  RiB  that,  wbeu  h*  had  s0wn  the  teeth,  a  crop 
of  Mned  man  would  qving  up,  and  prepare  to  attaex 
bim.  Abo^  these  ane  denred  him  to  Aim  stones, 
and,  lAile  thejr  were  fighting  with  one  another  about 
them,  eacfa  imsnning  that  the  ottier  had  thrown  tbeae, 
to  fill  on  nd  3mj  tnam.   The  hero  followed  the  ad- 
vicB  of  llw princess:  he  eatetedtba  saered  grove  of 
Man.  jvkad  t||S  bidb,  ploughed  the  hud,  ana  sian^ 
land  the  aiBwd  crop  wbidi  it  prodaoed.  BQt.£etes 
nfiMdteme  the  fleece,  and  meditated  boming  the 
Argo  and  njiag  her  crew.   Medea,  anticipating  him, 
ltd  JawD  by  aigfat  to  the  golden  fleece:  witn  her  drugs 
riM  cait  to  ikep  the  serpent  wbidl  guarded  it ;  and 
tfaeB,taiBg  her  little  bnrther  Abayrtna  oat  of  his  bed, 
tbt  aabarked  wUh  bim  in  the  Ano,  and  the  Teasel  set 
niwhileitwas  T«t  nislit   {PkertefiM,  ap.  SiJuL 
d  AaoB.  Wlj  4,         •AnodMT  aeeoant  is  given  nn- 
iu  ae  aiticfe  Absyitos.)   .£etea,  on  disoovering  the 
tnaekrf  and  flight  of  bu  danghter,  got  on  shipboard 
and  panaed  the  fhgUivea.    Medea,  aeeing  him  gain 
on  them,  cnt  her  bntber  to  pieces,  and  scattered  biS 
b^ontheatream;  an  event  that  waa  afterward  trana- 
faiedtatheBoidiaide  (rftheEuziiieiWlMra  the  town 
«f  Taai^r^KKfCMtttNjrs)  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
nme  from  it  {ApaOod.,  1,  8,  24.— Omd.  Tritt.,  3, 
9.)  Wtule  £ileB  waa  engaged  in  collecting  the  limbs 
<rfluiMii,ll»Ar{^  escaped.   He  then  despatched  a 
Bomber  of  tu  nbjects  in  pnrsait  of  the  Argo,  threat- 
BniDgi  if  duy  did  aot  bring  back  his  du^iter,  to  inflict 
OBthMittepuMbMiitdBdgiudfarher.  Atlength 
Ihe  Aigo  aoMiad  the  western  asa,  and  came  to  the 
Iiisnd  of  Cte-  Tim  belief  for  a  bug  time  prevailed, 
thtf  there  was  a  eommnnieaHon  baleen  ths  Palos 
MBodaudtbeODeoma  or  earth-encompassing  stream. 
Thu  eommnnieatian  the  oki  poets  made  to  be  a  narrow 
pMa^  or  stait,  bat  later  wiiters  Uie  river  Tanais. 
rae  writer  of  the  Oiphie  Argnautaca  makes  the  Ax- 
Nuti  pass  np  dw  Pfaesis  into  the  Pblns  Maotia, 
aence  into  the  nun  Ooesnua,  and  thenoe  directing 
Ihnr  toBisa  to  dw  west,  to  come  to  the  British  Isles 
ad  the  AUsntie,  and  to  reach  at  last  the  Columns  of 
Hmoles.  Ciice  perfintmed  the  osoal  rites  of  purifi- 
caaw  to  lenMTe  lbs  blood-gnilt  of  the  death  of  Ab- 
ifttoi,  tad  the  heroes  then  dspaited.   Ere  long  tb^ 
anttotiteUe  of  the  Sirens,  chnmed  by  wbwe  en- 
dmiag  ttins  tbey  were  aboat  to  land  on  tiiat  fiUal 
^^mnOr|dieiM  BtnuAtna  lyie,  and  with  its  tones 
svifpuMMiNl  tlwir  voices.    Wind  aad  wave  urged  on 
tfee  Ai^  and  all  escaped  bat  Bates,  who  flung  hink- 
lelf  into  the  tea  to  awim  to  the  Floweiy  ble.  Venus, 
tssave  him,to(A  lum  and  set  him  to  dwell  at  Lilyba- 
BL  The  Aimunts  now  passed  Scylia  and  Chary b- 
dk  and  also  Uw  Wandering  Rooks ;  ont  dune  tbej 
hhtid  fame  and  amok*  asenifing,  hot  nietis  end  her 
ridar  Nereids  niided  them  Uvoogh     the  command 
ef  Jono.  Paaanig  Thrinakia,  tbe  Isle  of  the  Son,  they 
orne  to  tbe  idand  of  tbe  Fhrncians.   S«ne  ctf  the 
^''''■U'H  who  were  m  poisuit  ef  the  Argonauts,  ar- 
Dnng  bevB^  famai  ti>»  Argo,  and  requested  Akinous 
tMmMedsKiiptotlieaL  He  aaMiited,pn*idedshe 
W  Bst  been  aetnaOy  married  to  Jason.   Hia  wife 
Amb,  hearing  tbia,  lost  no  time  in  jmning  the  lovers 
■>«<A>A;  wd  the  Gokduans,  then  feeling  to  retam, 
in  the  island.    Saifing  thance,  tbe  Argo  was 
■■■Bed  by  a  tremtndoos  stMm,  which  drove  it  to  the 
Syrtta,  on  the  coast  of  Libya.   After  being  detained 
■nt  for  some  time,  tbey  proeeoded  on  ttor  home- 
"«d  voyage,  and  one  to  Crete,  when  the  brazen 
■^.TilBa,  pnAibited  their  landins  t>biit  Medea,  by 
^  art,  dsyuied  him  ^  hie.   On  leaving  Crete,  the 
■|hi  caw  M  at  black  and  daifc  tfart  th^  knew  Mt 


where  they  were ;  biit  Apollo,  taking  bis  stand  on  tbe 
rocks  called  the  Melsntian  Rocks,  (£ot  an  arrow  into 
the  sea :  tbe  arrow  flatbed  a  vivid  light,  and  they  be* 
held  an  ialand,  on  wbieb  they  landed.  As  this  isle  had 
appeared  (dwffvaro)  so  tmezpeetedly,  they  named  it 
Aniphe.  Hen  tbey  erected  an  altar  to  A^lo  .£glS- 
tee(thei4gA/<Kn-),aindofleredaacrificet.  Theythence 
proceeded  to  ^gina,  where  tbey  watered ;  and  tbey 
hnally  arrived  at  lolcos  after  an  absence  of  four  months. 
— This  celebrated  voyage  formed  a  theme  for  several 
ancient  poets,  and  is  noticed  more  or  less  by  many 
otiker  wnten.  Jason  and  tbe  Argo  an  mentioned  by 
Homer  (A.,  7.  469.— A.,  81,  40.— Od..  12, 89).  He-  . 
aiod  bri^y  narrates  tbe  principal  events  {Tkeog.,  993, 
sajq.) ;  it  ia  the  subject  of  one  of  Pindar's  ftneat  odes 
(rjfth.,  4),  and  of  the  epic  poem  of  ApoUonius,  named 
from  it.  It  ia  narrati^  in  detail  by  ApoUodoniH  and 
Diodorus  Siculus.  Ovid  also  relates  a  large  part  of  it, 
and  there  is  an  unfinished  poem  on  the  tubject  by  tiie  * 
Latin  poet  Valerius  Flaccus,  which  disf^ys  genius 
and  originality.  We  have  also  the  Argonautica  of  the 
psendo-Oipheos,  a  \nem,  to  which  tm  aUe^t  critics 
aaaign  a  date  posterior  to  the  cmnmencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  To  these  an  to  be  added  the  detached 
notices  in  other  writers  and  in  the  various  scholia. 
Of  the  dramas  composed  on  Uiie  subject,  not  a  single 
one  has  been  preserved,  except  the  Medea  of  Euriiudes. 
(KeighOey's  MythUogy,  3d  «d.,  p.  468,  Tbe 
Ar^tmauttc  «xpedition,^baervea  Tniilwail,  whien  view- 
ed  m  the  lig^  m  which  it  has  usually  been  considered, 
is  an  event  which  a  critical  historiao,  if  he  feels  him- 
self compelled  to  believe  it,  may  think  it  his  duty  to 
notice,  mit  which  be  is  glad  to  pass  rapidly  over,  as  a 
perplextng  and  tuiurc^twue  riddle.  For  even  whw  the 
ancient  l^^end  haa  bem  pand  down  into  an  lustorical 
form,  and  its  marvellous  aiid  poetical  features  have  been 
all  effaced,  so  that  nothing  is  left  but  what  may  appear 
to  belong  to  its  pith  and  substance,  it  becomes,  indeed, 
dry  and  meager  enough,  but  not  much  more  intelligible 
than  before.  It  still  relates  an  adventure,  inccHnpre- 
benaible  in  its  desigi),  astonishing  in  its  ezecutitm,  con- 
nected with  no  concdvaUe  cause,  and  with  no  sensi- 
Ue^fcct.  Thoui^  tbe  aecountwhicb  we  have  given 
is  evidentljr  an  artificial  statement,  finuned  to  reconcile 
the  main  inddente  of  a  wtmderftil  story  with  nature 
and  pn^MlHlity,  it  still  contains  many  pcnnts  which 
can  scarcely  be  explained  or  believed.  It  carriea  ua 
back  to  a  period  wben  navigation  was  in  its  infancy 
among  tbe  Gre^s ;  yrt  then  first  essay  at  maritime 
discovery  is  supposed  at  once  to  have  reached  the  ez- 
tnme  limit,  which  was  long  aftn  attained  by  the  ad> 
venturers  whs  gradually  ex^ored  tbe  same  formidable 
sea,  and  gained  a  footing  on  its  coasts.  Tbe  success 
of  the  undertaking,  however,  u  not  so  aurprising  as 
the  project  itself ;  for  this  implies  a  previous  knowl- 
edge of  tbe  cooiUry  to  be  explored  which  it  is  venr 
difficult  U>  account  for.  But  the  end  proposed  is  still 
mue  mysterions ;  and,  indeed,  can  muy  be  explained 
with  the  aid  of  a  cn^jectum.  Such  an  explanation 
was  attempted  1^  some  of  tbe  later  wiiten  among  the 
ancients,  who  percmved  that  the  whole  atoiy  turned 
on  the  golden  fleece,  the  supposed  motive  of  the  voy- 
age, and  that  this  feature  had  not  a  sufficiently  histor- 
inl  ^qiearance.  But  the  mountain  torrents  of  Coldiis 
ware  said  to  sweep  down  paitielea  of  ^^sid,  wbidi  tbe 
natives  used  to  detain  by  fleeces  dipped  iinhe  streams. 
This  report  suggested  a  mode  of  translating  tbe  &ble 
into  historical  language.  It  was  conjectural  that  tbe 
Argonauts  bad  been  attracted  by  tbe  metallic  treasures 
of  uie  country,  and  tbat  tbe  golden  fleece  was  a  poet- 
ical descriptioa  of  the  process  which  Uwy  bad  observ- 
ed, or  perb^M  bad  practised :  an  interpntation  cei^ 
taiiily  more  ingenious,  or,  at  least,  less  absurd  than 
those  by  which  Uiodorus  transforms  the  fire-breathing 
bulls  wbich  Jason  wa#  said  to  have  yoked,  at  ttte  bid- 
ing of  J^Hbtt,  into  •  band  of  Xaurians  who  guarded 
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the  fleece,  and  the  sleeplMs  dragon  which  watched" 
over  it,  into  tbeirctHDiDanderDnco:  bat  jet  not  more  1 
estiiflwUny ;  for  it  expliine  «  eanial,  immateinl  eir- 
camatance,  while  it  leave*  the  eaiential  point  in  the 
l^end  wholly  untooehed.  Hie  epithet  golden,  to 
which  it  relates,  ib  meiely  poetical  and  ornamental, 
and  signified  nothing  more,  u  to  the  nature  of  the 
fleece,  than  the  epithets  wUte  or  pnrple,  which  were 
also  applied  to  U  by  early  poeta.  (Schol.  ad  ApoU. 
Rk.,  4,  177.)  Accwding  to  dke  origbal  and  genuine 
tradition,  the  fleece  waa  a  aaowd  iwe,  and  Us  impor- 
tance arose  out  of  ita  connexion  with  the  tragical  story 
of  Phrixus,  the  main  feature  of  which  is  the  human 
eacrificfl  which  the  ffods  had  required  from  the  hoose 
of  Athamas.  This  legend  was  not  a  mere  poetic  fic- 
tion, but  waa  grounded  on  a  pecuHar  form  of  religion, 
which  prevailed  in  that  part  of  Qreeoe  from  whi^  the 
.Argonauts  are  sud  to  have  set  out  on  their  oxpedi- 
'tlon,  and  which  remained  in  vigour  even  down  to  the 
P^an  WBTR.  Herodotna  iiuhmis  us,  that  when 
Xerxes,  on  his  march  to  Greece,  had  come  to  Alns,  a 
t«vrn  of  the  Thessalian  Aehaia,  situate  near  the  Gulf 
of  Pagasn,  in  a  tract  sometimes  called  the  Athaman- 
tian  plain,  his  guides  described  to  him  the  rites  be- 
longing  to  the  temple  of  the  Ltnhjrstian  JupUer,  an 
e^uiet  eqmvalent  to  that  under  woich  nirixus  is  aud 
to  have  sacrificed  the  ram  to  the  aame  dMW,  aa  the 

£d  who  had  favoured  his  Mcam.  (Zet)c  H^tos. — 
ilier,  Ore/umunuM,  p.  164.)  The  eldest  among  the 
descendants  of  Phrixus  vras  forbidden  to  enter  the 
council-house  at  Alus,  though  their  ancestor  Athamas 
was  the  founder  of  the  city.  If  the  head  of  the  family 
was  detected  on  the  foitnoden  gronnd,  he  waa  led  m 
eolonn  procession,  covered  wiu  nriands,  like  an  on 
dinaiy  victim,  and  eacriflced.  Many  of  the  devoted 
race  were  eaid  to  have  quitted  th«r  country  to  av«d 
tiiis  danger,  and  to  have  follen  into  the  snare  when 
they  returned  after  a  long  absence.  The  origin  as- 
ngned  to  this  rite  waa,  that,  after  the  escape  ofnirix- 
QB,  the  Aehsana  had  been  on  the  pmnt  at  aaerifidng 
Athamas  htnuelf  to  appease  the  anger  oi  the  goda ; 
but  that  he  waa  rescued  by  the  timely  interference  of 
Gytiasorus,  son  of  Phrixns,  who  had  returned  from  th» 
Colcbian  iEa,  the  land  of  his  Other's  exile ;  hence 
the  curse,  unfulfilled,  was  transmitted  fbr  ever  to  the 
posterity  of  Phrixns.  This  stor^,  strange  as  it  may 
eound,  not  only  reata  on  nnquestianable  authority,  but 
mi^  be  etnmrmed  by  parallel  instances  of  Greek  su- 
perstition ;  and  it  scarcely  leans  room  to  doobt  that 
It  was  fmn  this  rriigioua  heKef  of  the  people,  among 
whom  tbe  Awonautic  legend  sprang  up,  that  ft  de- 
rived ita  pecuuar  character ;  ana  that  the  exped^on, 
so  &r  as  it  was  the  adventure  of  the  golden  fleece, 
waa  equally  unconnected  with  piracy,  commerce,  and 
diacovery.  It  dosaly  reaemblra  one  of  the  nnnantic 
enterprises  oelehrated  in  the  poetiy  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  object  of  wtoA  was  unaginaiy,  and  the  di- 
rection uncertun.  And  ao  Pindar  represents  it  as  un- 
dertaken for  the  purpose  of  bringing  bade,  with  the 
golden  fleece,  the  sonl  of  Ririxua,  which  could  not 
rest  m  the  foreign  land  to  which  it  had  been  banished. 
— ^But  the  tradiuon  must  ahw  have  had  an  historical 
foundation  In  aome  real  vowea  and  adventurea,  with- 
out which  it  would  aeatem  have  arisen  at  all,  or  be- 
come so  geyrally  creditedC  The  voyage  of  the  Argo- 
nauts must  no  doubt  be  regarded,  lilEe  the  expedition 
of  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  as  representing  a  eucoesaion 
of  enterpriaea,  which  may  have  been  the  employment 
of  Beveral  generations.  And  tins  is  perfectly  conns- 
tent  with  uie  manner  in  which  the  adventnrera  are 
most  properiy  described.  They  are  Minyana,  a  branch 
of  the  Greek  nation  whose  attention  waa  very  eariy 
drawn  their  sitoalion,  not  peihapa  wittoat  some 
influence  ttom  the  example  aiid  intercourse  of  the 
Phcenieiana,  to  maritime  pursuita.  The  form  which 
the  legend  assumed  waa  probaUy  detetauntfd  ^  the 


coarse  of  their  earlieat  naval  expeditioaDa.  ThOTwere 
naturally  attracted  towirda  ib/B  northaast,  first  oy  tbe 
idands  that  ky  befhic  the  HaUespoot,  and  then  Inr  the 
duwes  of  the  Propontia  and  its  tWo  straita.  Thar 
successive  edoniea,  or  spots  stgnaHied  other  by  hos- 
tilities or  peacefnl  tranaactiona,  woold  become  the 
landing-jriaces  of  tiie  Ai^onauta. — 1£,  however,  it 
should  be  asked  in  what  li^t  the  hero  and  heroins 
of  the  legend  are  to  be  viewed  on  thia  hypothesis,  it 
must  be  answered  that  both  are  most  probaUy  purely 
ideal  peraonagea,  connected  with  the  rdigion  of  tliie 

Cople  to  whMe  portly  they  belong.   Juon  was  pe^ 
ps  no  ether  than  the  Samothiaetan  ggA  or  hero  Ja- 
sion,  whose  name  waa  sometimes  written  in  the  same 
manner,  the  ftvourite  of  Ceres,  as  Ms  namesake  was 
of  Juno,  and  the  protector  of  marinara,  aa  the  Tbes- 
aalian  hero  waa  the  chief  of  the  Argonauts.  Medea 
aeems  to  have  been  originally  another  form  of  Juoo 
heraelf,  and  to  have  dewended,  by  a  oommon  tnnn- 
tion,  from  the  rank  of  a  goddess  into  that  of  a  heroine, 
when  an  epithet  had  been  mistaken  for  a  distinot 
name.    The  Corinthian  traditiim  claimed  her  as  b»- 
lonnng  properiy  to  Corinth,  one  of  the  principal  seats 
of  ue  Mmyan  race.    The  tragical  scenes,  wludk  ren- 
dered her  atory  there  so  celebrated,  were  conmemo- 
itted  Irv  religioua  ritea,  whidi  continued  to  be  observ- 
ed nntu  tbe       waa  deatroyed  by  tbe  Ranana.  Ac- 
cording to  the  weal  legend,  ahe  lud  not  mnideied  her 
children ;  they  had  been  killed  by  tbe  Corinthiaiis; 
and  the  public  guilt  waa  expiated  by  annual  aacrifices 
offered  to  Juno,  in  whose  temple  foiirteen  boys,  cboeen 
every  twelvemonth  fiom  nobW  fomiliea,  vrere  a^fpcnnl' 
ed  to  spend  a  year  in  all  the  oemnonisa  of  solemn 
mouming.   The  hiatorieal  aide  of  tbe  l^end  aeems  to 
exhibit  an  opening  intereonrae  brtween  tin  t^f^ioaile 
shores  of  the  .£gean.   I(  however,  it  waa  begun  by 
the  northern  Gro^s,  it  was  probably  ^  lonE  ctm- 
fined  to  them,  but  waa  eariy  snared  1:^  thpse  of  Pekv 
ponneaua.   It  would  be  inconriateat  with  the  piratical 
haUta     the  eariy  uanaatora  to  anppoae  that  this  in- 
tercooise  waa  ahraya  of  a  friendly  nature,  and  it  may 
therefore  not  have  been  without  a  real  ground  that 
the  Argonautic  expedition  waa  sometimes  represented 
as  the  occasion  of^the  first  conflict  between  the  Greeki 
and  the  Trojans.   (TkiriwalCt  Hittary  of  Greew,  vol- 
1,  p.  142,  teqq. — MiiUer,  Orclumunua,  p.  366,  teq^- 
— Id.  ibid.,  p.  902,  367. — For  other,  but  far  lesa  sal- 
iafoetory  theories  on  the  sutiject,  oonsnU  firyaal'a 
Mytiougy,  vol.     p.  SKI,  »iqq. — Ritter,  YorkaMe,  p. 
4S0,  ae».  — JTi^gU,  innwry,  Ac.,  ^  280,  CUnxed 
Joum.,  No.  &S,  p.  75. — Pfoas,  Vor-  wad  VrgtMchiddt 
der  Hdienen,  vol.  1,  p.  414,  »eqq.)    ApoUonius  Rho- 
diuB  gives  another  account,  equally  improbable.  He 
says  that  they  sailed  fhmt  the  Eoxine  np  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  Uiat  Aba^rtus  pursued 
them  by  entering  another  monlb  d  the  river.  After 
they  had  ctHitinaed  tbetr  w^rage  fbr  boom  leagnea,  tbe 
waters  decreased,  and  they  were  obl^ed  to  cany  the 
ship  Argo  across  the  country  to  the  Adriatic,  upwaid 
of  ISO  milea.    Here  they  met  with  Absyrtua,  who 
had  pursued  the  aame  measure,  and  ctmveyed  faia  ship 
in  like  manner  over  tlie  land.   AlwrrtiM  was  immedir 
ately  put  to  death ;  ud  ooon  after,  ^e  beam  ciS  Do- 
dona  {vid.  Argo)  gave  an  oracle,  thKt  Jason  dxwU 
never  return  home  if  be  vraa  not  previonaly  purified 
of  the  murder.   Upon  dda  Uwy  aailed  to  the  island 
of  .£a,  where  Circe,  who  waa  tlie  aialer  of  .fetes,  ex- 
piated him  without  kiMnring  who  he  was.    There  is 
a  third  traditfam,  wUdi  mafiitaina  that  tbey  returned 
to  Coldda  a  aeoMid  time,  and  viaited  many  placea  of 
Asia. 

Aaooa  (riiif.  newt,  et  Aaot,  euae.  phr.),  I.  tha 
ea|nlal  of  ArgoKa.  situate  on  the  river  Inaehoa, 
and  genetally-regarded  aa  the  moat  amnent  city  of 
Greece.  (ZNod.  Sie.,  1,  17.>  Its  eerlj  prosperity 
and  cwnnwicial  connexion  with  tbe  HMamciana  are 
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tfletfed     Hoodotiu  (1,  1).   The  walla  of  the  at; 
nm  conatracted  of  nusaive  blodu  ni  atone,  a  jaoob 
of  building  wMch  waa  genenOy  attributed  to  the 
bclopes  {Eurtpidea,  Traad,  10S7.  — irf.,  Htxeula 
FvT.,  15),  but  which  eridontly  ahowa  the  Palaa^ 
«r%in  of  the  place.   It  waa  also  protected  by  two 
dbdebit  aitnated  on  towering  rocka,  and  suTTOunded 
t>f  fbftffie^MU  equally  etruig.   The  principal  ooe 
wu  Buned  Larisaa.    \StTaba,  370.  —  1^,  34,  Sfi.) 
b  the  time  of  Stiabo,  Arsoa  waa  inferior  otily  to 
Sputa  in  extent  and  popwation,  and  from  the  de- 
■o^tioo  of  I^naaniaa,  it  la  evident  that,  when  he  vis- 
itcd  thia  celebrated  town,  it  waa  adorned  with  many 
mmcoona  buildinn  and  noble  woika  of  art.  Argoe 
{nwuicei  aome  of  Use  firat  aculptora  of  Greece,  amons 
whom  were  Ageladaa,  the  master  of  Phldiaa,  miq 
Polydetaa,  who  aor^aaaed  all  the  aitiata  of  antiquity 
IB  eomctoeaa  of  deaign.   Moaic  alao  waa  highly  cul- 
tiraied  in  tbie  city ;  and,  aa  eariy  ai  the  rogn  of  Da- 
may  the  Anptea,  aocording  to  Herodotua,  were  ac- 
eninted  the  first  mnairiana  of  the  age.    {Herodot.,  3, 
III.) — ^Ai^oa,  if  we  follow  the  commoa  tradition,  waa 
Ibimded  by  Inaehoa,  B.C.  1856.    On  the  arrival  of 
Ibnaus,  who  is  said  to  have  come  from  £gypt,  the  in- 
haliitaata  changed  their  aacieat  uspellatioQ  of  Pelaagi 
t»  that  of  DanaL    (fivr^^  Jrekd.,  frag.  2.— Cont- 
fure  Straie,  371.)   At  that  time  the  vriude  of  what 
wa«  afterward  called  Argoba  acknowlodged  the  au- 
tbnity  id  oae  aonneign ;  hot,  after  the  lapae  of  two 
genetatioBt,  a  drrision  to<^  place,  by  which  Argoe  and 
ita  territoiy  were  allotted  to  Acrisiua,  the  lineal  de- 
awaidant  u  Danuu,  while  Tiiyna  and  the  maritime 
caoittn  became  the  inheritance  of  hia  brother  Pioetna. 
A  duid  bnplom  waa  anbaequently  eatabUdted  by  Per- 
aens,  aon  S  the  fixmer,  who  founded  My<»n»  ;  but 
tbeae  were  aU  finally  reunited  in  the  person  of  At- 
rena,  aon  of  Pelo^ ;  who,  havinf;  been  left  regent  by 
biM  nepbew  Enr^theoa,  during  hu  expedition  againat 
the  Heiadid»,  naturally  aaaumied  the  aovereign  power 
after  his  daath.   Atteus  thua  acquired,  in  ri^  of  the 
boues  of  Pdopa  and  Persena,  which  be  represented, 
pooaeaaian  ofneariy  the  whole  of  Peloponnesua,  which 
ample  tenitofy  he  transmitted  to  his  son  Agamemnon, 
who  is  called  by  Homer  aovereign  of  all  Am>s  and  the 
islands.  2,  107.  — Compare  Tkucyi.,  1,  9. — 

Stnbo,  373.)     After  the  death  of  Agamemnon  the 
crown  descended  to  Orestea,  and  subsequently  to  hia 
son  TMamenea,  wbo  waa  forced  to  evacuate  the  throne 
by  the  imaioa  of  the  Dorians  and  Heradida  dghty 
yevaaftattfaeaiexeofTroy.   (Fatwon.,  S,  18.)  Te- 
menoa,  the  tinea!  &acendaot  of  Hercules,  now  became 
the  foandbr  <^  a  new  dynasty ;  but  the  Argivea,  hav- 
ing acqniied  a  taste  for  liberty,  curtailed  bo  much  the 
power  of  their  aovereigns  as  to  leave  them  but  the 
tame  and  siwililiiiiiw  of  kings :  at  length,  having  de- 
poMi  Mdtaa,  the  hat  of  tiie  Temniic  dynasty,  thi^ 
dianfecl  lb*  eonadtotion  into  a  Tepiri>hcan  govem- 
■eoL   (PcMMn.,  S,  19.)   Aa  regards  the  inward  or- 
guixatioQ  of  tfah  government,  we  only  know,  that  in 
AigDs,  a  aeDate,  a  et^ge  of  eighty  men,'  and  magia- 
(ntea,  stood  at  the  head.    In  the  tune  of  the  Achsan 
ieagoe  the  first  officer     the  state  appears  to  have 
ben  ehdod  bj  ttw  pw^    (L».,  33,  25.)  The 
Argivea,  after  Um  estabhshment  of  thdr  republican 
brm  of  government,  were  engaged  in  freipMnt  bostil- 
ibu  with  the  Spartana,  each  people  clainung  tlw  poa- 
sanon  of  the  email  diatrict  of  Cjmuria. .  In  the  reign 
*i  deomeoea,  king  of  Sparta,  the  Argives  met  with  a 
total  defeat,  and  Argos  itself  was  only  saved  from  the 
stemy  by  the  daring  ooarage  of  a  female,  Teleailla, 
«Ao  uieBed  tha  rest  of  the  p<^»ilation,  and  even  thoae 
of  her  own  sex,  to  take  im  arms  in  defence  of  theii 
ctj.  {PmrnMon^  S,  90.)   Snbsequently,  howavM,  the 
Mves  of  Argoa,  taking  advantage  of  the  enSMbled 
■ate  of  the  coantry,  openly  rebelled,  and,  overturning 
theextsliiig  gorvemmaitti  retained  the  eovMeign  power 


in  their  own  hands,  till  the  eons  of  their  former  mas- 
ters, arriving  at  thia  age  of  manhood,  expelled  them 
frnn  the  city.  It  was  partly  owing  to  these  internal 
.  commotioos,  and  partly  also  to  the  jealousy  which  sub- 
tdsted  between  the  Argivea  and  the  Lacedsmomansi 
that  the  former  took  no  part  in  the  Persian  war.  Not 
long  after  the  terminati<m  of  thia  war,  the  Argivea,  ac- 
tuated motives  of  envy  against  the  Myceneans, 
who  had  diatuiguiahed  themaeivea  at  Theimopyl», 
made  war  upon  that  people,  and,  after  taking  Hyce- 
ne,  finally  destroyed  that  ci^,  B.C.  468.  {Diod. 
Sic.,  II,  6fi. — Paiuan.,  S,  16.)  At  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, we  find  the  Aivivea  uniting  with  the  Athaiianst 
Corinthians,  and  other  powers,  against  the  Spartans. 
The  jodidouB  measures,  however,  pursued  by  King 
Agis  and  the  Spartan  alUes,  frustrated  the  (^rations 
of  their  A^ve  foes,  and  had  the  Lacedemonian  king 
pressed  hia  advantage,  the  latter  must  have  been  to* 
tally  routed.  The  following  year,  the  hostile  annies 
met  in  the  pluns  of  Mar^nea,  where  a  dedeive  battle 
was  fought,  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Ar> 

S'vee  and  their  allies.  This  event  dissolved  the  con- 
deiacy  against  the  Lacedsmoniana ;  and  the  Argivea 
not  only  made  peace  with  that  people,  but  were  even 
persuaded  by  them  to  convert  thur  hiUierto  democrat* 
leal  cmutitatiui  into  an  ariatoeiac^.  (3%ieyd.,  0^ 
65^  M??-)  Not  Itmg  after,  however,  a  coonter-renK 
lution  took  {dace,  when  the  jieople  revolted,  and,  after  ' 
overpowering  the  oligardueal  par^,  entered  once 
more  into  an  aUianoe  with  Athens.  Having  olAatned 
the  assistance  of  that  power,  they  now  erected  long 
walls,  extending  from  the  ci^  to  the  aea,  which  ensurea 
to  them  a  constant  communication  with  th«r  ^liea  1^ 
means  of  that  element  (TAucyd.,  5,  8S.)  The  Ar- 
givea, induced  by  gratitude  for  the  interest  which  AX- 
cibiadea  had  taken  in  their  afiaira,  joined  Uie  Sidlian 
expedition  (TAucyd.,  6,  89) ;  and,  even  after  the  dis> 
astrons  termination  of  that  enterpziae,  they  continued 
to  support  the  Athenian  eauae,  tiU  the  defeat  th^  sua* 
tained  near  Miletus  obli^id  th«nto  recall  their  roreea. 
Argos,  adhering  to  the  prindple  of  (^posing  the  ag- 
grandizement of  Sparta,  joined  the  Ingue  i^iich  waa 
afterward  set  on  foot  against  that  power  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Persia ;  and  furnished  troops  for  the  battles  of 
Nemea,  Coronea,  and  the  other  engagenkenta  which 
to<&  place  during  what  is  usually  termed  the  Corinthi< 
an  war,  which  waa  conduded  bj  the  peace  of  Antal> 
cidaa.  On  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between  tlw 
Boeotians  and  Laeedvmmuans,  the  Arrives  again 
joined  the  former,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Manti- 
nea.  (Xm.,  Hi^.  Gr.,  7,  5.)  After  this  period,  na 
event  of  interest  or  importance  occurs  in  the  history  of 
Argos  until  the  umnicceaaful  attempt  made  to  surprise 
ana  c^)ture  that  city  by  Pynims.  This  prince,  being 
then  at  womwith  AnUgonni  Gonatas,  wh<nn  he  had 
driven  from  Maoedooia,  having  &iled  in  the  enterprise 
he  meditated  against  Sparta,  maidied  rt^iidly  on 
Argoe,  which  he  readied  during  the  ni^it,  and  had 
already  penetrated  Vuo  the  town,  when  succours  ar> 
rived  uom  Antigonus.  Pyrrhna  being  slain,  hia  troim 
were  all  deatroyed  or  made  prisoners.  (PltU,,  Yit. 
PyrrL  —  PatuamoM,  1,  l».  —  Strabo,  377.)  Argos, 
like  other  Pe'iopmmenan  states,  became  afterward 
subject  to  the  dimunation  of  a  tyrant ;  but  when,  by 
the  talents  and  energy  of  Aratus,  Corinth  and  Si^- 
on  had  been  emancipated,  Aristomachus,  who  then 
reigned  in  Argos,.  voluntarily  abdicated  his  author- 
ity, and  persuaded  the  Aripves  to  join  the  Achaan 
league.  {Polyb.,  2, 44.)  During  the  nunnentary  suc- 
cess obtained  by  Cleomenea,  Argos  fell  into  the  hands 
of  that  prince,  but  it  was  presently  recovered  by  the 
AduMDS,  and  eoaUnued  to  form  port  of  their  eonfedr 
vmcj  tiU  ita  final  dissohition  by  the  Ramans.  (Pa 
lyb.,  a,  62,  Mq.—Straho,  I.  e.)  The  population  «. 
Argolis  waa  divided  into  throe  daaaes,  conaiatmg 
fijtwffns,  inhahitants  of  the  country,  or  Kepiouau, 
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tlavea  or  vuula,  called  vwo-fref.  (Ariffttf.,  JI<p.,  8, 
3,  e.—PoUux,  3,  83.)  The  namber  of  the  fint  daaa 
Dii^t  amount  to  16,000,  being  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  Athenian  eitizena.  (i<y«.,  ap.  Dion.  Hal.,  p.  A31.) 
The  free  part  of  the  popolation  may  therefore  be  eeti- 
mated  at  65,000  soala,  to  wUcb.  if  we  add  the  weptot' 
Kot  and  alaves,  we  aball  have  an  aggregate  of  nearly 
110,000  peraons.  (C/imon'r  FoMhildietttei,  Sd  ed., 
vol.  1,  p.  iM.—Cramer'a  AndnU  Gruce,  toL  9,  p. 
S36,  atqq.y-U.  Petaagieom,  a  city  (tf  Theasaly,  of 
Pelaagic  origin,  as  ita  name  indicates.  It  ia  generally 
aappoaed  to  have  been  identical  with  Lartsaa  on  the 
Feneoa.  Strabo  (440)  infinrma  na  that  there  waa  once 
a  city  named  Argoa  cloae  to  Lariaaa.  (Compare 
Heyiu,  ad  R,  6,  467.)  —  III.  Oieaticum,  a  city  of 
Macedonia,  in  the  diatnct  Oreatia  and  territorr  of  the 
Oreat*.  Ita  fonndation  waa  ascribed  by  traution  to 
Oreates,  son  of  Agamemnon.  {Siraio,  8S6. — Ctnn- 
paze  Tieag.  MaeeA.  ap.  Stepk.  Byx.,  t.  v.  'Op^ot, 
<f  'ApTVf.)— rV.  A  eity  of  Acamania,  situate  at  the 
sootheastem  extremity  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Amj^ilocbi.    It  waa  founded,  aa  Tho- 

Elidea  reports  (3,  68),  by  Ami^oehns,  eon  of  Am- 
araua,  on  his  return  mm  Troy,  who  named  it  after 
natiTe  city,  the  more  celebrated  Argoa  of  FMopon- 
nesua.  Ephorua,  however,  who  ia  ated  by  Strabo 
(326),  gave  a  aomewhat  diflerent  account,  affirming 
that  ArgOB  in  Acamania  owed  its  origin  to  Alcmmai, 
by  whom  it  waa  named  Amphitochium,  after  bia  brother 
Amphitocfaua.  (Compare  ApeUod.,  8,  7. — Dicaanh., 
Slat.  Grcee.,  v.  46.)  Argoa  waa  ori^nally  by  fer  tiie 
largest  and  most  powerful  town  o(  the  connby ;  but  ita 
eituena,  having  nperieneed  vmaj  calsmitieB,  admit- 
ted the  Ambraciots,  thdr  neiriibaais,  into  their  socie- 

H,  from  whom  they  ae<iuifed  the  knowledge  of  the 
rectan  language,  as  it  was  ^xAen  at  that  time. 
The  Ambracwta,  however,  lU  length  guninv  the  as- 
cendency, proceeded  to  expel  the  oripnal  inhalntauta, 
who,  too  weak  to  avenge  Uieir  wrongs,  placed  them- 
selves mider  the  pnrtee&m  of  Uw  Acmanisns. 
These,  with  the  aid  of  the  Atiwniaiis,  comauDded  by 
Phonnio,  recovered  Argos  by  force,  and  reduced  to 
fclavery  aU  the  Ambraciots  who  fell  mto  their  bands. 
The  Ambraciots  made  several  attempts  to  retrieve 
their  loss,  but  without  efiect.  Many  yeara  subsequent 
to  tins  we  find  Anos,  together  with  Amlnaeis,  in  the 
possesion  of  the  .£tolians ;  and,  on  tiie  sumBder  (tf 
the  btier  town  to  the  Romans,  we  are  infimned  by 
Livy,  that  ths  consul  M.  Fnlvins  icmoved  his  army  to 
Argos,  where,  being  met  by  the  ^Cltdian  dqmtiea,  a 
treaty  waa  conclndra,  subiect  to  the  ^iprobation  of  tiie 
senate.   {Liv.,38,9.—Polyb.,  Frttgm.,1ti,ia.)  Ar- 

£«,  at  a  later  period,  contnbnted  to  the  formation  of 
e  colony  of  nieopoUa,  and  became  itself  deserted. 
The  nUna  of  the  dty  have  been  visited  by  several 
travellers,  but  Dr.  Huland's  aceoimt  is  perhaps  the 
most  circnmatantiBL  He  describes  them  as  sitnated 
at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  ArUi,  on 
one  of  the  hills  which  form  an  insulated  ridge  running 
back  in  a  aoutheast  direction  firom  the  ba^.  The 
walls,  forming  the  principal  (^ect  in  these  rums,  skirt 
along  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  ridge,  including 
■n  oblong  urregular  am,  aboot  a  mile  in  its  gieatsst 
length,  hot  of  much  smaller  breadUi.  The  atiuetore 
of  these  walls  la  Cyclopian ;  they  are  of  great  thick- 
neas,  and  on  the  eastom  a^e,  where  buut  with  the 
most  regularly,  are  still  perfect  to  the  height  of  more 
than  twenty  teeA.  (HoUani^a  TnmlM,  vol.  2,  p.  334. 
CraJtur*!  AneutU  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  10,  seff.) 

Aaova,  I.  a  son  of  Arestor,  aeeor^ng  to  <na  ao- 
eoont  (Aielep.  ap.  Apolhd.,  3, 1,  S),  and  aenee  called 
by  Ovid  Arettmidei.  {Met.,  1,  634.)  Others,  how- 
ever, make  him  a  aon  of  Inadiua.  {Pherecyd.  ap. 
evni.)  Acusilaus  and  ^ichylus  i8v,pp.,  318.  — 
Prom,  v.,  698)  call  him  BarUtrhom.  He  waa  named 
Ai^^teitig  (mnr^mK),  m  having  tat*  all  oser  hb 
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body  UpoOoi.,  I  e.).   Ovid,  hawnt,  gives  Um  dw 
poetic  number  of  a  hundred,  of  whidi  ndy  two  were 
asleep  at  a  time.    {Met.,  1,  636.)   The  strength  of 
Amu  was  prodigious :  and  Arcadia  being  at  iIm  time 
infested  with  a  wild  boll,  he  attacked  and  slew  the  ach 
mal,  and  afterward  wore  its  hide.   He  also  killed  a 
satyr,  who  carried  off  the  cattle  of  the  Arcadians ;  atul 
wiOdiiog  an  opportunity,  when  he  found  the  Eehidiu 
(the  daughter  of  Tartarus  and  Earth)  asleep,  be  At- 
{Hived  her  of  life.    When  lo  had  been  changed  into  a 
cow,  Juno  gave  the  charge  of  watching  her  to  Argni 
He  thereupon  bound  her  to  an  olive-tiee  in  the  grove 
of  Mycena,  and  kept  guard  over  her.    Jupiter,  pitying 
her  condition,  sent  Mercury  to  steal  her  awa^ ;  but  k 
vuhore  always  gave  Aqius  warning  of  his  projectB,  and 
the  god  found  it  impossible  to  succeed.  Nodiing 
then  remaining  bnt  o[ien  foyee,  be  killed  Argus  wiifat 
stone,  and  hence  obtained  the  name  of  Argiu-slayer, 
or  Argieide  {'Apyet^Ain^s).   Thus  far  ApoUodmu. 
Ovid,  however,  varies  the  fable  in  several  paiticuUn, 
and,  among  othir  things,  makes  Mercury  to  have  slun 
Argua  with  a  karpe,  or  ^rt  curved  sword.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  poet  also,  Juno  transferred  the  tjtt 
of  hxgoM,  after  death,  to  the  tail  of  her  fevoorite  Uid 
the  |>escock. — A  n  explanation  of  Uw  whole  legend  will 
be  given  under  the  article  lo.    {Apollod.,  I.  c. — KtigU- 
Uy'g  Mythology,  p.  406,  2d  ed.)~-Tl.  A  aon  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Miobe  daughter  of  Phoroneus,   According  to 
one  sccoont,  he  succeeded  Phoroneus  on  the  AisiTe 
throne,  and  gave  the  name  of  Argoa  to  the  whole  Pel- 
oponnesna.   Another  statement,  liowever,  makes  hia 
to  have  been  the  succesior  of  Apis.   {Apollod.,  3, 1, 
l.—Jhyne,  adtcc^Selud.  ed  Eurip.,  OreMt.,  1S47.)- 
III.  The  hnilder  of  the  Argo.    His  parentage  is  dif- 
ferently given  by  different  writers,  ana  he  is  often  con- 
founded with  Argus  the  son  of  Phrixus  (IV.).  Both 
he  and  this  latter  were  in  the  number  of  the  Aigo- 
nauts.   (Consolt  the  remarks  of  Bumann  in  the  liit 
of  the  Argtmaots  a^Muded  to  bis  edUion  of  Vsleriu 
Hsocus,  a.  V.  Aiga«.>7-]V.  Son     Phrizoa  and  Oiil- 
dope  daughter  m  JSSam.    He  ia  often  oonfounded 
with  the  preceding,  fat  example  by  AptdlodtHw  (1, 
9,  16)  sad  Pheiecydes  {ap.  Sckol.  ad  Apoll.  Rh.,  1, 
4).    He  and  his  brothers  were  found  by  the  A^o- 
nauts  on  the  island  of  Aretiaa,  in  the  Euzine,  having 
been  cast  on  it  by  a  auma  when  on  their  way  to 
Oteece  to  daim  tbeiT  fethet's  Uncdom ;  and  he  gui- 
ded the  Anonants  to  Cokbis.   iSckot.  ad  Afoll  JUL, 
3,  809,  384:)   Valerias  Flaccus,  on  the  other  haul, 
makes  the  Argonauts  to  have  found  Argua  in  Colchis 
at  the  palace  of  ^etes  (6,  461),  and  with  this  the  ac- 
count of  the  pseudo-Orpheus  aubstantially  agrees  (v. 
868,  *eqq.).    Compare  the  remarks  of  Burmann,  as  d- 
ted  in  the  previous  paragraph  (III.). — V.  A  guest  of 
Evander's,  who  cdnspirM  against  that  monarch,  and 
waa  slain  in  consequence  by  the  MIowers  of  the  latter 
wiUiout  his  knowledge.   The  tpot  where  he  was  in- 
terred was  called,  according  to  some,  Argilctum.  ( Vti. 
Argiletum.— KiVf.,  JEn.,  8,  046.— Sent.,  ad  loe.)— 
VI.  A  hound  of  Ulysses',  that  recognised  iU  master 
after  an  absence  on  the  part  of  the  Uttcv  of  nearly 
twenty  years.   {Od.,  17,  801.) 

ABOYBAsriiwa,  a  name  given  to  the  tmape  of  Alex- 
ander, fimm  the  nlver  imes  added  by  htm  to  their 
ahields  when  about  to  invade  India.  (Compare  QMS- 
tu»  Curtitu,  8,  6,  4,  and  Juttm,  13,  7.)  Tliere  is 
some  doubt  whether  the  name  in  qoesrion  was  con- 
fined to  a  particular  corps  of  Alexander's  invading  ar- 
il^ or  to  the  whole.  The  latter  opinion  appeara  to  be 
toe  more  eoneot  cme.  (Consult  on  this  point  the  re- 
ma^  of  Sehmieda-t  ad  Cvrt.,  4, 13,  37.  and  8,  5,  4.) 

Asof  KA,  a  town  ttf  Achaia,  a  little  to  the  southeast 
of  Patra.  The  river  Selemnus  flowed  in  its  vicinity, 
and  near  it  also  was  the  fountain  of  A^ra.  {PauMaM-, 
7, 33.) — II.  A  sea-nymph,  of  whom  Selemnus,  a  young 
shei4ieKl,  was  enamoured.    She  eventually  alighted 
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ioM  low,  ud  be  pined  away  until  Venus  changed  him 
inlo  a  mer.  The  Selemnas  thereupon,  like  the  Alpheui 
in  the  caw  of  Arethuaa,  sought  to  blend  its  waters  with 
ibose  of  the  fountain  Argyra,  over  which  the  incon- 
riant  njmpb  presided.  Aco>rding  to  another  legend, 
hvweTer,  Venus,  again  moved  with  pitj,  exerted  her  di- 
vioe  power  anew,  and  caused  him  to  forget  Argyra. 
The  waters  of  the  Selemnus  became,  in  consequence, 
>  remedy  for  lore,  inducing  oblivion  on  al!  who  bathed 
in  them.  {Paxsax.,  7,  33.) — III.  A  name  given  by  ^e 
andenu  to  the  silver  region  of  the  East,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  which  tract  of  country  varied  with  the  progress 
of  gBO|ii^hieaI  discovery.  At  first  Aigm  was  an 
itlud  unmetfiatdy  beyond  the  months  «  the  Indus. 
When,  ho]rever,  under  the  fifist  Ptolemies,  the  naiiga- 
tion  of  the  Gredu  extended  to  the  Ganges,  the  silver- 
idand  wu  placed  near  this  latter  stream.  Afterward 
another  change  took  place,  and  Argyra,  now  no  lon^r 
an  island,  benme  part  of  the  region  occupied  in  mod- 
em times  br  the  kingdom  of  Arracan,  {Ptol.,  7, 8. — 
GtmUot  Be^erdu*,  Ac,  vcd.  8,  p.  S80.) 

Auralr^  the  more  sndmt  luoie  etArpL  (Fid. 
Aifi) 

Asia,  the  name  given  to  a  country  of  taree  extent, 
uisweiiB^  in  some  degree  to  the  present  Ahorasin. 
Jt  compnsed  several  provinces,  and  was  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Media,  on  the  north  by  I^rcania  and  Par- 
tlua,aiUie  eut  1^  Bactria,  and  on  the  «ouU)  by  Car- 
mania  and  Oediona.  Thecaidtalwas  AitaeoKna,now 
"era/.  From  Aria,  however,  in  this  acceptation  of 
the  tenn,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  another  and 
mudi  eulwr  use  of  the  name.  In  this  latter  sense 
the  apprilation  bdongs  to  a  region  which  formed  the 
prim^vc  abode  of  tiie  Medes  and  Persiuis,  and  very 
probabfy  of  our  whole  nee.  It  appears  to  in^cato  a 
nmntrf  where  civiGzaUon  commmeed,  and  when  the 
rites  of  icGgion  wm  first  instituted.  In  the  Schtdi- 
nameb  it  is  called  Brman  (i.  e.,  Ariman),  and  in  the 
Zend  books  /mum  or  Iran  (i.  e.,  Arian).  Its  position 
would  sppes'  to  coincide  in  some  degree  with  that  of 
•iwient  Bactria,  though  some  writers,  Rhode  for  ex- 
am^, make  it  inclode  a  much  wider  tract  of  country. 
The  name  of  Aiii,  given  to  its  earlv  inhabitants,  u 
sul  by  B^AIen  to  he  cqnivalent  to  the  Latin  "  vene- 
roWi,**  and  reminds  us  (iritli  the  change  of  the  liquid 
into  the  sibilant)  of  the  Ear-ikmed  An,  who  play  so 
coBxpicnaas  a  port  in  the  early  Asiatic  as  well  as  in  the 
Scanfinavian  mythdogy.  From  these  data  we  may 
aeanrat  Kff  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (7, 62),  that  the 
Medes  were  anciently  called  Arii  CAptoi,  or  *Apeioi). 
The  saau  writ«r  ptaMa  in  the  neiriibonihood  of  Sog- 
(Baos  a  peofrte  wlMm  be  calls  Am  (*A/»toO-  Biodo- 
ntaSicaJiM(l,  94)  makes  mention  of  this  same  people 
nader  the  name  of  Arimaspi  {'Apifuzoiroi),  where  we 
to  read  Arwpi  ('Aptoffiroi),  or  else  Ariani 
(^Apetawat).  He  also  speaks  of  tbeii^  lawgiver  Zath- 
rsnstes,  meaning  evidently  Zoroaster  (i.  e.,  Zeretosch- 
tR  ) — Oanaolt  on  tiiis  eurions  snbiflet  the  following 
SQthoiities:   Vm  Hamur  (Wwn.  Jakrb.,  vol.  8,  p. 

Ritter  {ErUaaide,  vol.  2,  p.  21,  aeqq.—VarhaUe, 
p.  303)  —  An^uetd  {Mem.  it  cAcad.  dea  Inaer.,  vol. 
»I,  p.  376)—  AhUen  (iJs  Orir.  ling.  Zend.,  p.  61)  — 
Bakr  (U  Hered.,  7,  63). 

AtuoiTB,  dan^bter  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  by  Pasi- 
fhse.  She  &U  m  lore  with  Theseus,  and  gave  him  a 
dew  of  thread,  wlueb  enaUed  him  to  penetrate  the 
winfiags  iff  the  labyrinth  till  be  eame  to  where  dM 
Miaatanr  lay,  whom  he  eauEht  by  the  hur  Uid  dew. 
Ariadne  thereupon  fled  withThesens  from  Crete.  Ac- 
aotdBg  to  Homer  (M.,  1 1,  323),  she  was  stun  by  Di- 
Bta  when  they  had  reached  the  island  of  Dia  or  Naxos, 
m  their  way  to  Athens.  (Compare  Schol.  ad  loe.  as 
to  leading  Iktu  or  tox*-)  Another  legend,  how- 
ever, make*  ber  to  have  been  deserted  by  nieseui  on 
the  tAiaita  of  tiiia  mme  island,  Minem  having  ap- 
pcarad  to  Um  as  he  dqit,  and  having  otdeted  lum  to 
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leave  her  helund  and  make  sail  Ibr  Athens.  WhUv 
Ariadne  was  weeping  at  this  abandonment,  Venus 
came  and  consoled  her  by  the  assurance  that  she 
should  be  the  bride  of  Bacchus.  The  god  then  pre- 
sented himself  and  gsn  ber  K  g(dilen  crown,  which 
was  afterward  placea  amtmg  the  stars,  She  bore  him 
a  son  named  CEnopion.  {Pfureeyi.,  op.  Slurz,  fr. 
69.— Ovid,  A.  A.,  1,  527,  te^q.—CatuU.,  64,  76,  jejy. 
—  Keigkiley^s  Mythology,  p.  457.  —  VoUmer,  Wor- 
terb.  £tT  MyihU.,  p.  309,  *eqq.)  —  Ariadne  evidently 
belongs  to  the  mythology  of  Bacchus,  with  whom  he 
was  associated  in  the  N^zian  worship.  The  Atheni- 
ans, always  ready  to  enlarge  their  own  narrow  cycle 
at  the  expense  of  others,  seem  to  tiave  joined  her  with 
their  Th^eus,  and  it  was  thus  periiaps  that  she  be- 
came the  daughter  of  Minos.  The  passage  in  the 
Odyssey  would  be  decisive  on  this  point,  were  it  not 
that  the  Athenians  were  such  tamperers  vrith  the  works 
of  the  old  poets,  that  we  cannot  help  being  suspicious 
of  all  passa^s  relating  to  them.  The  passage  of  tike 
Iliad  ra  whidi  Ariadne  is  mentioned  is  justly  regard- 
ed as  a  late  addition.  (H,  18,  691. — Knight,  od  loc. 
— Knghtley,  I.  e.)  Creu^er  gives  a  peculiar  version 
to  thu  ancient  legend.  He  sees  in  Ariadne,  as  repre- 
sented in  ancient  sculpture,  now  sunk  in  mournful 
slumber,  and  ag^n  awakened,  joyous,  and  raised  to 
the  slues,  an  emblem  of  imrnortedUy.  But  Ariadne, 
according  to  the  same  beautiful  ctmeeption  of  her 
character,  is  not  merely  the  symbol  of  consolatitm  in 
death ;  the  clew  in  her  hand,  with  which  she  guided 
Theseus  through  the  mazes  of  the  labyrinth,  ranks  her 
also  among  the  class  of  tlie  Parcn.  She  Is  Proserpi* 
na-VenuB.  She  presides  over  the  death  and  the  birth 
of  our  species.  She  guides  the  soul  through  the  wind- 
ing labyrinth  of  lifie  :  she  leads  it  forth  again  to  free- 
dom aim  a  new  existence.  {Creuter^t  Symboltk,  voL 
4,  p.  116,  teqq.) 

Arixvs,  an  ofiker  in  the  army  of  Cyrus  the  Tonn^ 
er,  the  next  in  command  to  that  prince  over  the  Asiatic 
portion  of  his  forces.  After  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  the 
Greeks  in  the  army  of  CVrus  offered  to  place  him  on 
the  throne  of  Persia,  but  he  declined  it,  and  went  over 
to  Artaxerxes  with  his  troops.  (Xen.,  Ani^.,  1, 8,  3.) 
The  Eton  MS.  has  'AptorolOf  (Aristaos)  in  place 
of 'Apiolof  (Arieus).  llie  copyist  intended,  perhaps, 
to  write  'ApiAaiot  (Aridsus),  as  Diodonis  Siculus 
(14,  22)  has  it.  (Compare  Wesaebng,  ad  Diod  ,  I.  c, 
and  Sturx,  Lex.  Xcn.,  vol.  1,  p.  395,  a.  v.  'Apiaiof.) 

Ariantas,  a  king  of  Scythia,  who,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  number  of  the  Scythians,  commanded  each 
of  lua  eubjecta,  on  pain  of  death,  to  Mng  lum  the 
point  of  an  arrow.  So  great  a  iramber  was  collected, 
that,  resolving  to  leave  a  monuraeut  of  the  act,  he 
caused  a  large  bowl  of  brass  to  be  made  out  of  them, 
and  dedicate  tlua  in  a  s^t  of  land  between  the  Bo- 
lysthenes  and  the  Hypanis,  called  Exampsjus.  (^e- 
rodot.,  4,  61.)— Ritter  ascribes  this  work  to  an  ear^ 
Cimmerian,  or  Boddhist  eaimy,  mignOin^  ttom  Indu 
to  the  countries  of  tiie  West.  He  sees  in  the  name 
Ariantas,  moreover,  a  reference  to  Aria,  the  early  bcRna 
of  our  spedes,  and  the  native  country  of  the  Buddhist 
&ith.  In  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  he  indulges  in 
some  very  learned  and  curious  speculations  concerning 
the  early  usage,  among  hotii  Greeks  and  baibariona, 
of  ransecrating  colossal  bowls  or  ealdimu  to  the  sun. 
(VorludU,  p.  346,se;f.) 

AiiakZtrxs,  a  name  eommoD  to  many  kings  of 
Cappadocia.  They  appear  to  have  been  onG^alfr  no- 
thing more  than  satraps  of  Persia,  and,  according  to 
Diodoms,  in  a  passage  preserved  by  PhoUua  {Cod., 
344,  p.  llfiT),  were  descended  from  one  of  the  seven 
conspirators  who  slew  the  false  Smerdis.  This  Per- 
sian nobleman  was  named  Anaidius,  and  his  grandson 
Datames  wu  the  first  soverwgn  of  the  Caj^padooian 
c^asty.  AfUr  lum  and  Ida  son  Ariamnes,  we  have  a 
kmig^  of  princes,  all  bearing  the  name  of  Ariazathes 
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ftr  meral  ffsneiations.  (Compare  ClintotCt  Fatti 
ffeUetadt  vol.  ft.  Appendix,  p.  428.)  Althonght  how- 
ever, the  govemora  or  aatrapa  of  Cappadoda  held  their 
gorenunent  in  hereditary  mcceaaion,  and  m  dignified 
by  DiodoruB  with  the  title  of  kings,  yet  they  could 
have  posseflsed  only  a  precarioui  and  permitted  au- 
thority till  the  death  of  Seleucua,  the  last  of  the  suc- 
cesflora  of  Alexander,  in  January,  B.C.  281,  removed 
the  power  by  whit^  the  whole  of  western  Asia  was 
MDunanded.  (CtiiUmt,  L  c.) — I.  The  first  of  the 
namewaasonof  Ariamnes.  He  had  a  brother  named 
Hdophemes,  whom  he  advanced  to  the  highest  offi- 
ces in  the  kingdom,  and  who  commanded  the  auxilia- 
ries that  were  sent  from  Cappadocia  when  Ocbus  made 
his  expedition  into  Egypt,  B.C.  350.  Holophemes 
acquired  great  glor^  in  Uiia  war,  and  on  his  return 
home  livM  in  a  pmate  station,  leaving  two  sons  at 
his  death,  Aiiaiathes  and  Anises.  Ariarathes,  the 
reigning  monarch,  having  no  children  of  his  own, 
adopted  the  former  of  these,  who  was  also  the  elder  of 
the  two.  AriaraUtes  was  on  the  throne  when  Alex- 
ander  invaded  the  Persian  domiiuona,  and  he  probably 
fled  with  Darius,  since  we  learn  from  Arrian  that  the 
Macedonian  prince  appointed  Sabictas  governor  of 
C^padocia  heton  the  battle  of  Issus.  {E^.  Alex., 
3,  4,  S.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Anarathea, 
then  at  the  advanced  age  of  eigh^-two,  attempted  to 
recover  his  dominions,  but  he  was  defeated  by  Perdio- 
cas,  the  Macedonian  general,  and,  being  taken,  waa  put 
to  a  most  cniet  death.  (Diod.  Su.,  Exc.,  18,  10. — 
Arrian,  op.  Phot.,  Cod.,  92,  p.  217.)— II.  The  second 
of  the  name  waa  the  son  of  Holophemes,  and  was 
adopted  by  bis  nnde  Ariarathes  t.  He  recovered 
Cappadoda  after  the  death  of  Eumenes,  and  during 
the  contest  between  Antisonus  and  the  other  Mace- 
donian ehieft.  He  was  aided  in  the  attempt  by  Ardo- 
atua,  king  of  Armenia,  who  fbmished  him  with  troops. 
This  Ariarathes  traDsoiitted  the  crown  to  his  son  Ari- 
unnes.  (Diod.  Sic.,  ap.  Phot.,  I.  c.)— III.  The  third 
of  the  name  was  the  son  of  t3so  preceding  Aiiamnes, 
and  his  successor  on  the  throne.  Nothing  more  is  re- 
corded of  him,  except  that  on  his  death  m  left  a  son 
of  the  same  name  m  his  in&ncv.  (Diod.  Ste.,  ap. 
Phot.,  I.  c.)— IV.  The  fourth  of  the  name,  son  of  the 
preceding  by  Stratonice  daughter  of  Antiochus  Tbeos, 
was  a  child  at  his  accession.  He  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Antiochus  the  Great,  a  union  that  involved 
him  in  a  political  alliance  with  that  sovereign,  and 
eonseauent  boatiltly  with  the  Romans.  He  was  saved 
trorn  dethronement  after  the  battle  of  Magnesia  a 
timely  and  submisaive  embassy  to  the  Consul  Man- 
lius,  and  the  payment  of  600  tdents.  Soon  after  we 
find  him  allied  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  who 
married  his  dauffhter ;  and  by  means  of  this  monarch 
he  was  admUted  to  tiie  favour  and  ftiendship  of  the 
Romans.  (£«>.,  38,  39.)  He  was  also  the  ally  of 
Eomenes  against  Phamaeet,  B.C.  1S3-179.  After 
a  reign  of  neariy  fifty-eight  years  he  transmitted  his 
crown  to  his  son  Ariarathes  V.— -V.  The  fifth  of  the 
name,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  snmamed  Philopator. 
He  was  dethroned  by  Demetrius  Soter,  king  of  Syria, 
who  brot^ht  forward  Hol<^hemes,  the  supposititious 
son  of  Anarathea  IV.  Being  driven  from  his  kingdom, 
he  took  refuge  wiUi  the  Romans,  by  whom  he  was  re- 
stored ;  in  wluch  restoration  Attains  II.,  of  Pergamus, 
assisted.  According  to  Appian  {Beil.  Syr.,  47),  the 
Romans  appointed  Ariarathes  and  Holophemes  to 
reign  conjomtly.  This  joint  government,  however, 
did  not  last  long,  since  Folybios,  about  B.C.  1&4,  de- 
scribes Ariarathes  as  sole  king.  (Pofyb.,  eqy.Athen., 
10,  p.  440,  h.—U.,  3&  \2.--M.tJragm.  Vat.,  p. 440.) 
In  retam  fi>rtlus  ■omoe  he  devoted  hiooelf  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  RransM,  and  fell  in  the  war  they  were 
canying  on  against  Aristmueas,  the  pretender  to  the 
thnuie  oS  Pergamus.  (JuMtin,  87,  I.)  He  left  six 
aoos,  five  of  whom  wore  murdered  by  his  wilb,  the 
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cruel  and  ambitious  Laodice.  {Jxuiitt,  I.  e.)  —  TI. 
The  sixth  of  the  name  waa  the  tmly  one  of  the  sons  of 
AriaraUws  V.  that  esnped  the  cruel^  of  lus  mother 
Laodice.  He  married  the  dauahter  m  the  cdebiabed 
Mithradates,  which  iiemale  also  bore  the  name  of  Laod- 
ice. Mithradates,  however,  caused  him  to  be  assas- 
sinated by  an  illegitimate  brother,  upon  which  his 
widow  Laodice  gave  herself  and  kingdom  to  Ni- 
comedes,  king  of  Bithynia.  Mithradates  made  war 
against  the  new  king,  and  T«eed  his  nephew  to  the 
&one.  He  young  king,  who  was  the  seventh  of  Uw 
name  of  Ariarathes,  made  war  against  the  tyrannical 
Mithradates,  by  whom  he  waa  assassinated  in  the  pres- 
ence of  both  armies,  and  the  murderer's  son,  a  child 
eisht  yeaiH  old,  waa  placed  on  the  vacant  throne. 
The  Cai^>adocians  revolted,  and  made  the*  late  mon- 
arch's twother,  Ariarathes  VIII.,  king ;  but  Mithradates 
expelled  him,  and  restored  his  own  son.  The  exiled 
prmce  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  and  Kicomedes  of 
Bithynia  brought  forwaid  a  boy,  tutored  for  the  pur- 
pose, who  he  pretended  was  a  third  son  of  Ariarathes 
Vl.  Laodice  aided  the  deception,  and  the  boy  was 
sent  to  Rome  to  claim  his  father's  kingdom.  The 
senate,  however,  caused  Ariobarzanes,  a  man  of  rank 
in  C^ipadocia,  to  be  elected  king  hy  the  people. 
(Jtu/tM,  38,  l.)_VIL  The  ninth  of  the  name  was 
brother  and  niece^sor  to  Ariobarzanea  H.  (Clinton 
makes  him  his  son).  He  was  depftsed  and  put  to 
death  Ixv  Antony,  in  the  consulship  of  Gellius  and 
Nerva,  B.C.  36,  after  having  reigned  about  six  yean. 
Archelaits,  son  of  Glaphyra,  was  appointed  in  his  stead- 
(Dio  Cw.,  49,  33.  — JU.,  49,  U.—  Val.  Max.,  9,  16, 
2,  extern.)  Axcbelaus  is  called  Sidnncs  by  Ai^fuan- 
{Bell.  Ctv.,  6,  7.— Consnlt  Sehtpeigh.,  ad  loc.) 

ArTcU,  a  dty  of  Latium,  a  liUle  to  the  west  of 
Lanuvium.  According  to  Strabo  (S3S),  Aiida  was 
ntuated  on  the  Appian  Way,  but  its  citadel  was  placed 
on  the  hill  above.  The  origin  of  this  dty,  whico  was 
appaiently  as  ancient  as  any  in  Latium,  is  enveloped 
in  too  great  a  mythological  obscnii^  to  be  now  as- 
certained. Some  have  ascribed  its  foundation  to  a 
chief  of  the  SicuU(S0/fflM,c.  13);  others  to  Hippoly- 
tus,  who,  under  the  name  of  Virbius,  was  worshipped 
in  common  with  Diana  in  the  neighbourhood  ol  this 
town.  (Ftrg-.,  jEn.,  7, 774.)  The  name  of  Arida  of- 
ten occurs  in  the  history  of  Rome,  and  as  early  as  the 
rdgn  of  Torquinius  Superbus.  It  must  have  been  no 
mean  dty  to  merit  the  splendid  character  which  Cice- 
ro gives  of  it  in  the  third  Philippic.  What  rendered 
this  dty,  however,  more  parttculuiy  celebrated  throu^i- 
oot  Italy,  was  the  worship  of  Diana,  whose  sacred  tem- 
ple, grove,  and  lake  lay  at  no  great  distance  from 
thence.  The  latter  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  La- 
go  di  Nemi.  Strabo  tells  us  (239)  that  the  worship 
of  Diana  reambled  that  which  was  paid  to  the  eame 
goddess  ra  theTauric  Chemmese ;  and  that  the  prieet 
of  the  temple  was  oUiged  to  definid  himself  by  fonse 
of  arms  against  all  who  aspired  to  the  office ;  for 
whosoever  could  slay  bim  succeeded  to  the  dignity. 
This  barbarous  custom  seems  to  have  afforded  a  sub- 
ject of  diversion  to  Caligula.  {Snet.,  Vti.  Cahg.,  35. 
—CTamer't  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  31.) 

AxiciHA,  a  snmame  of  Diana,  ftom  hw  temple  near 
Arida.  (Fid.  Arida.) 

Akid^us,  I.  a  commander  in  the  army  of  Cyras 
the  Younger,  otherwise  and  more  correctly  called 
Arinus.  (Fid.  Arisus.) — II.  A  natural  son  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  and  Philinna  a  female  dancer  and  courte- 
san of  lArissa.  -  He  showed  in  early  life  so  much 
promise  of  ability,  that  Olympias,  fearing  lest  be  might 
one  day  derive  Alexander  of  the  crovrn,  stultified 
him  by  means  of  secret  potions.  After  the  death  f>f 
Alexander,  he  was  diosen  to  succeed  tiiat  monarch, 
with  the  proviso  that,  if  Roxana,  who  was  then  preg- 
nant, should  be  delivered  of  a  aoQ,  a  porticm  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  givm  to  the  latter.   As  the  weak- 
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DM!  of  jniad  under  which  Azidmu  hbonted  onfitted 
him  for  rule,  Perdiecaa,  u  protector,  exorcised  the  ac- 
toil  ewsy.  He  reigned  Mven  yem,  onder  the  title 
of  PhUtp .  Aridaua,  and  wu  then  put  to  death  with  his 
wtfo  Eoiydke  Olyminu. — The  mora  accDnite  form 
of  the  name  ia  A  rriudtens,  from  the  Greek  'Afifiidoioc. 
The  more  common  one,  however,  ia  Arid«ue.  {Jtu- 
tim  13,  S.  11.  —  H.,  18,  «,  1.  —  Jd.,  14,  6,  10.  — 
Quint.  Curt..  10,  7,  ».  —  J)u)d.  Sie.,  17,  2.~-Id.,  18, 
3.— Armit,  *p.  Pktt.,  Coi.,  93.) 
AkTi.    Yii.  Aria. 

ArIha  (rd  'A/t^  ^rtift)  Mmtet),  a  chain  of 
moontaioB,  TMoecting  the  pontion  of  which  ancient 
aothorities  iiSet.  ^me  place  U  in  Phrygia  {Diod. 
Sie.,  S,  71.  —  Conpare  WetteUng,  ad  loe.),  othera  in 
Lydia,  Myw,  CSUcia,  or  Syria.  They  a[n>ear  to  have 
been  of  v«ricaiiie  character,  from  the  fable  connected 
with  thea,  that  they  were  placed  upon  TypbauB  or 
Typbm.  (Hem.,  II.,  %  783.)  Thoae  who  are  in  ft- 
vonr  of  nirf gta,  Lydia,  or  Myaia,  refer  to  the  diatrict 
called   Catacecaumene  {K.aTaKCK<KjKVi{y,  as  lying 

rrhed  with  sobtenanean  fires.  InoH  who  decide 
CAIieia  or  Syria  agree.in  a  manner  among  them- 
aetfee,  by  the  Aiinu  as  a  people  we  mean  the  Aramd 
who  had  aetUed  in  the  rotmer  of  these  eonntriea. 
(Compare  Heyne,  ad  Horn.,  E.,  S,  783,  and  conaalt 
remarks  nnder  the  article  Inarime.) 

AamASPi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who,  according  to 
Herodotus  (3,  116,  vid  4,  27),  had  but  one  eye,  and 
waged  a  oootinual  contest  with  the  griffona  {vid. 
Gr^phes)  llut  gouded  the  gold,  which,  aeeoiding  to 
tiw  same  wrilert  was  fimna  in  vast  qnantities  in  the 
vienuty  of  tins  peofrfe.  ^e  name  is  derived  by  him 
from  two  Scythian  words,  Arima,  one,  and  Sp^,  an 

Se.  (Gon^aie  JBackyl.,  Prom.  V.,  809,  9eqq.  — 
^%\,  15.  — «w.,4,  U.  —  XHonya.  Perieg.,  81. 
—  PkHeitr.,  rn.  Soph.,  vol.  2,  p.  584,  eii.  OreU.) 
Maim  opiniois;  of  oonne,  vary  with  regard  to  the 
oi%in  of  this  Inrand.  De  Guignes  (Mem.  de  FAead. 
iff  Imier.,  voL  35,  p.  563)  makes  the  Arimaairf  to 
have  been  the  Hiong-ium,  of  whom  the  Clunese  his- 
torians qteak,  and  who  were  situate  to  the  north  of 
Ifaetn,  extending  from  the  river  Irtisch,  in  the  coantiy 
of  the  f-V^K*,  Ml  the  confines  of  eastern  Tartary. 
Bodmid  {TU».  Tap^  p.  17)  coiOfliidil,  that  the  name 
of  the  A^naapi  is  aUlf  preserved  in  that  of  ATma*- 
cAeit  Km,  m  Analie  Russia,  in  the  Government  of 
Perm.  Rcnneli  {Geagr.  Herod.,  vol.  1,  p.  178)  places 
this  peo\ste  in  the  region  of  Mount  Altai,  a  tract  (tf 
eooniry  containing  much  gold,  the  name  Alt^  itself 
being  derived,  according  to  some,  from  alto,  a  tenn 
wfai«i  Rgnifies  gsM  in  the  Mongal  and  Calmuc 
tongnes.  Wab  tms  opinion  of  Rennell's  the  specula- 
tioos  of  Volker  agree.  (Mylh.,  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  193, 
'yt  )  Wahl  also  places  tine  Arimas|H  in  the  regions 
of^AJtai,  and  speaks  of  a  people  there  whose  heads 
an  eo  enveloped  against  the  ci^  aa  to  leave  but  one 
4^wning  for  the  vision,  whence  he  thinks  the  fable  of  a 
oQc-CTed  race  arose.  (Oahnd.,  p.  409.)  Hitter  trana- 
ta»  the  ArimasiH,  along  with  the  Isaedones  and  Mss- 
sagrta,  to  the  •oathem  bank  of  the  Oxns,  in  ancient 
BMtria,  making  them  a  aoUe  and  warUkfl  tribe  of  the 
Hedes  or  CadnnL  {VorhaOe,  p.  S8S,  tega.,  305.) 
IbAing  refeia  the  term  Arimaspian  to  the  ateeo-mount- 
adfincnlhen  of  the  German  race  before  the  migrations 
of  diis  peoj^  into  Europe,  and  he  deduces  the  name 
fton  the  Pernan  Arim  and  esp,  the  latter  of  which 
weeds  means  "a  Aerse."  (Wten.  Mh.,  89,  p. 
190.)  Rhode,  OD  the  other  hand,  makes  Arimatp  a 
Zend  term,  tiumgh  his  explanation  of  it,  "  a  mounted 
native  of  Aria,"  approacher  that  of  Hailing,  aap  in 
Zend  meaning  *'  a  steed."  {Heilige  Sage,  &c.,  p.  66, 
The  etymology  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  the 
word  in  qoestioo,  and  wh^  ia  given  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article,  is  now  justly  regarded  as  of 
no  vafae  whatever,  and  decidedly  enoneooB,  unless, 
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with  Otttem,  we  connder  the  woidi  whidi  fimn  ibm 
deri*aUon  in  the  Greek  text  to  be  a  mere  inteipola* 

tion.    {Cvmvunt.  Soe.  Gott.,  14,  p.  9.) 

Arihabpab,  a  river  of  Scythia  with  golden  sands, 
in  the  country  of  the  Arimaspi.    (Vid.  Arimaspi.) 

AkTmi,  accoTding  to  some,  a  people  of  Syria.  (  Yid. 
Arima,  towards  the  close  of  that  article.) 

AbihIitdii,  a  tAtr  of  Umbria  in  Italy,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Arinunus,  on  the  eoast,  not  fiw  to  the 
southeast  of  the  Rubicon.  Ft  was  founded  by  the 
Umbri,  and  afterward  inhdHted  partly  by  them  and 
partly  by  the  Pelaegi.  It  was  taken  the  Galli  Se- 
nonea^  The  Romans  sent  a  colony  to  it  A.U.C.  485. 
From  this  time  Ariminum  was  considered  as  a  moat 
important  place,  and  the  key  of  Itahr  on  the  eastern 
coast ;  hence  we  jgenerally  find  a  Roman  army  sta- 
tioned there  dunng  the  Gallic  and  Punic  wars. 
(Polyb.,  2,  33^/j.,  8,  77.)  In  this  place  Casar  ia 
said  to  have  harangued  his  troops,  after  having  crossed 
the  Rubicon ;  and  here  the  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
who  were  in  his  interest,  met  him.  It  is  now  called 
Simim.   {Cramer'a  Anc.  Jtabf,  vol.  1,  p.  255.) 

ARiniirDB,  a  river  of  Italy,  rising  in  the  Apennine 
mountains,  and  falling  into  the  sea  at  Ariminum.  It 
is  now  the  Marecehia.   {Plin.,  3,  15.) 

AaioBARziNEB,  I.  a  nobleman  of  Cappadocia,  elect- 
ed king  after  the  two  sons  of  Ariarathes  VI.  had  died. 
He  was  expelled  by  Mithradatee,  but  was  restored  by 
Sylla,  B.C.  92.  He  was  again  expelled  in  B.C.  88, 
and  restored  at  the  peace  in  B.C.  64.  His  Cngdom, 
however,  was  again  occained  by  Mithradates  in  B.C. 
66.  He  was  restored  by  Pompey,  and  resigned  the 
kingdom  to  his  son.  (Cic.,  pro  Leg.  Man.,  c.  3.  — 
Id.  ibid.,  c.  6.  —  Appian,  Bed.  Mithf.,  c.  105.  —  Id., 
BeU.  Civ.,  1, 103.  —  VtU.  Max.,  6,  7,  3,  extern.)  — 11. 
The  second  of  the  name,  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
sumamed  Euaebet  and  also  PAt/orAomoiM.  He  sup- 
ported Poomqr  againit  Casar.  {AwAiuit  BeU.  Civ., 
3, 71,  where  ne  is  called  by  mistake  Ariarathes.)  Tbs 
lattor,  however,  forgave  hnn,  and  enlarged  his  territo- 
ries. He  was  slain,  B.C.  43,  by  Cassius,  {Dio 
CoMs,  47,  33.  —  Appian,  BeU.  Civ.,  4,  63.  —  Clinton, 
Faat.  Hell.,  vol.  3,  p.  437.)  —  III.  A  name  common 
to  some  kings,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  siUn^  of 
Pontos.  Ariobarxanea  I.  is  alluded  to  bv  Xmu^Jum 
(Ct/rop.,  9,  6,  4)  as  hannf  been  betrayed  by  his  son 
Mithradates  into  the  hands  of  the  Persian  monarch. 
(Consult  Ariatot.,  Polit.,  6,  10,  and  compare  iSeikiiej- 
der,  ad  Xen.,  L  e.)  —  IV.  The  second  of  the  name, 
succeeded  the  Mithradates  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  B.C.  863,  and  reigned  twenty-six  yean. 
In  the  course  of  this  rdgn  he  engaged  in  rebellion 
against  Artaxerxea,  B.C.  363.  {Di^.  Sic.,  15,  90.) 
Mention  is  made  of  him  Nepoa,  in  tus  account  of 
Datames  (c.  3. — R.,  e.  6),  and  he  is  thwe  called  gov- 
ernor of  Lydia,  Ionia,  and  the  whole  of  Phiygia. 
(Compare  Clinttm,  Faat.  Hell.,  vol.  3,  p.  421.)  —  V. 
The  third  of  the  name,  succeeded  Mithradates  III. 
He  began  to  reign  B.C.  366.  This  prince,  as  we 
learn  from  Memnon  (ap.  Phot.,  p.  730),  conquered  the 
ci^  of  Amastris,  and  drove  from  the  oouidiy,  in  coo- 
junction  with  the  Gallo-GrsKn,  or  Gal^,  latdy  ai^ 
rived  in  Asia  Mimnr,  an  Egrptiui  colony  sent  by  Ptol- 
emy. (Apoliod.f  ap.  St^.  Bj/zant.,  ».  v.  'AvKvpa.) 
He  was  sacceeded  by  hu  son  Mithradates  IV.,  who 
was  a  minor  when  lua  father  died.  {Clinton,  Faat. 
Hell.,  vol.  3,  p.  424.)  —  VI.  A  Persian  commander, 
who  bravely  oefbnded  a^unit  Alexander  the  pass  in 
the  mountains  of  Susiana.  (Diod.  Sie.,  17,  68.  — 
Quitt/.  Curt.,  5,  3,  17.— Consult  Weaaeling,  ad  Diod., 
loe.  cit.) 

AbTow,  I.  a  famous  lyric  poet  and  musician  of  Mo- 
thymna,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  His  age  is  stated  by 
Suidaa  as  OWmp.  38 ;  by  EusebiuB,  Olymp.  40  (i.  e., 
638  or  620  B.C.).  Though  W  birth  a  Hetl^miisan, 
and  probably  a  disciple  of  Teipander,  Anon  dbieflj 
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lived  and  wrote  in  the  Peloponneaus,  among  Dorian 
nstions.  It  nu  at  Corinth,  in  the  reign  of  Perionder, 
that  he  fiiEt  practised  a  cyclic  chorus  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  ditnyramb ;  where  he  probably  took  advan- 
tage of  some  local  accidents  and  made  beginnings, 
which  alone  could  justify  Pindar  in  considering  Co- 
rinth aa  the  native  city  of  the  Dithyramb.  {Herod., 
1,  23.  —  Compare  Halatae.,  Sehal.  ad  Aristopk,, 
Av.,  IWS.  —  Arittot.,  ap.  Froel.,  ChrtaUm.,  p.  WS, 
,  ed.  Gaisf. — Find.,  Olymp.,  18,  18.) — A  curious  fable 
is  related  by  Hetodotos  e.)  of  this  same  Arion. 
He  was  accustomed  to  spend  the  most  of  his  time 
with  Periander,  king  of  Corinth.  On  a  sudden,  how- 
ever, feelinc  desirous  of  visiting  Itolj  and  Sicily,  he 
sailed  to  tfioM  eountriu,  and  amused  there  jgtetX 
riebea.  He  set  sail  from  Tarentnm  after  this,  in  or- 
der to  return  to  Corinth,  but  the  mariners  formed  a 
plot  against  him,  when  they  were  at  sea,  to  throw  him 
overboard  and  seize  his  riches.  Arion,  having  ascer- 
tained this,  offered  them  all  his  treasure,  only  begging 
that  they  would  spare  his  life.  But  the  seamen,  heing 
inflextbu,  commanded  him  either  to  kill  himself,  that 
he  mig^  be  buried  ashore,  or  to  leq>iiiunediRtely  into 
the  sea.  Arion,  reduced  to  this  faanl  dunce,  earnestly 
desired  them  to  allow  lum  to  dress  in  his  richest  iqppa- 
rel,  and  to  sin^  a  measure,  standing  at  the  time  on  tho 
poop  of  the  ship.  The  mariners  assented,  pleased  with 
the  idea  of  their  beitie  about  to  hear  the  best  singer  of 
the  day^nd  retired  m>m  the  stem  to  the  middle  of  the 
vessel.  In  the  mean  time,  Arion,  having  put  on  all  his 
robes,  took  his  harp  and  performed  the  Ortbian  strain, 
as  it  was  termed.  At  the  end  of  the  air  he  leaped  into 
the  sea,  and  the  Corinthians  continued  their  voyage 
homeward.  A  'dolphin,  however,  attracted  by  the 
music,  received  Arion  on  its  back,  and  bore  htm  in 
safety  to  Tsnarus.  On  reaching  this  place,  his  stQiy 
was  disbelieved  by  Periander;  but  an  examination  of 
the  seamen,  when  they  also  arrived,  removed  all  the 
monarch's  suspicions  about  Arion's  veiadty,  and  the 
mariners  were  pot  to  death.  In  commemoration  of 
this  event,  a  statue  was  made  of  brass,  representing  a 
man  on  a  dolphin's  back,  and  was  consecrated  at  T«na- 
ruE.  Such  18  the  story  told  by  Herodotus.  Jjarcber's 
explanation  ia  s  very  tame  and  improbable  one.  He 
Uimks  ataX  Arion  threw  himself  into  the  sn  in  or  near 
the  harbour  of  Tarentum ;  that  die  Corinthians,  with- 
out troubling  themselves  any  farther,  set  sail ;  that 
Arion  gained  the  shore,  met  with  another  vessel  ready 
to  depart,  which  had  the  iigure-head  of  a  dolphin,  and 
that  this  vessel  outstripped  the  Corinthian  ship.  {Lar- 
eher,  ad  loc.)  The  solution  which  Miiller  nves  is  iar 
more  ingenious,  though  not  much  in  accoraanee  with 
the  siroplidty  of  early  fable.  It  is  as  follows :  The 
eolony  which  went  to  Tarentum  under  Ph^anthus, 
sailed  from  Tsnanis  to  Italy,  with  the  rites  and  under 
the  protection  of  Neptune.  The  mythic  mode  of  in- 
dicating this  was  by  a  statue,  representing  Taras,  the 
son  of  Neptune,  and  original  founder  of  the  place, 
seated  on  a  dolphin's  back,  as  if  in  the  act  of  crossing 
the  sea  from  Tsnarus  to  Tarentum.  This  was  placed 
on  the  Tsoarian  promontory.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  the  legend  ceased  to  be  applied  to  Tatos, 
and  Arion  became  the  hero  of  the  tale,  the  order  of  the 
voyage  being  reversed ;  and  the  love  of  music,  which 
the  dolphin  was  fabled  by  the  ancients  to  possess,  be- 
came a  means  of  adding  to  the  wonders  of  the  story. 
(Miiller,  Doner,  vol.  8,  p.  869,  not.—Plehn,  Lctbiae., 
166.) — II.  A  celebrated  steed,  often  mentioned  in 
Ue,  which  not  only  posseased  a  human  vdce  (Pro- 
pari.,  S,  26,  87),  but  also  the  power  of  prophecy. 
(Stal.,  Tkeb.,  6,  424.)  According  to  one  legend,  be 
sprang  from  Ceres  and  Neptune,  the  goddess  having 
fniitlessly  assumed  the  shape  of  a  marc,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  addresses  of  Neptune,  who  immediately 
transformed  himself  into  a  steed.  (Pautan.,  9, 25. — 
Apollod.,  3,  6,  8.)  Another  account  mode  him  the 
IM 


offspring  of  Neptune  and  Erinnys,  who  had  in  like 
manner  changed  herself  into  a  mare.  {Schol.  ad  21., 
23,  346.)  Others  again  related,  tliat  he' was  produced 
Irom  the  ground  by  a  blow  of  Neptune's  trident,  in  the 
contest  of  that  deity  with  Minerva  foi  the  possession 
of  Athens.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.,  Gtorg.,  1,  12.)  Eusta- 
thius  mmtions  a  still  different  origin  for  this  &bled 
animal,  namely.  Statu  Neptune  and  one  of  the  HorineB. 
(EuttaA.  ad  B.,  I.  e.)  Quintus  Calaber  (4,  670), 
from  one  of  the  Harpies  and  Zephvrus.  Arion  was 
trained  up  by  Neptune  himself,  and  was  often  yoked 
to  the  chariot  of  nis  parent,  which  he  drew  over  the 
seas  with  amazing  swiftness.  {Stat.,  Theb.,  6,  303, 
aeqq.)  Neptune  gave  bim  as  a  present  to  Copreus, 
king  of  Haliartos,  in  Boeotia.  naliartns  beatowed 
htm  on  Hercules,  who  distanced  with  1dm  Cycnus,  in 
the  Hinpodzoma  of  the  Pa^asean  Apollo,  and  after- 
ward also  made  use  of  him  in  his  car  when  contend- 
ing with  Cycnus  in  fight.  From  Hercules  he  came  to 
AdrastUB,  who  was  alone  saved  by  his  means  from 
the  Theban  war.  {Sekol.  ad  H.,  28,  UQ.~Hencd, 
SaU.  Here,  120,«e^. — Compare  MuUer,  Dorter,  vol. 
ft,  p.  480.) — The  itame  of  this  ftbled  animal  manifestly 
relates  to  his  superiority  over  all  other  courBers 
{'Apeiov,  auperior),  and  the  legend  itself  is  only  one 
of  the  many  forms  in  which  the  physical  fact  of  earth 
and  water  being  the  cause  of  growth  and  increase  in 
the  natural  woridlias  been  enveloped  by  ^e  ancient 
mytliologirts.   {Vdlcker,  Myth.  derJap.,p.  166,  te^q.) 

Ariovistds,  a  king  of  the  Germans,  who  invMlcd 
Gaul,  conquered  a  consideraUe  part  of  the  country, 
and  subjected  the  inhabitants  to  the  most  cruet  and  op- 
pressive treatment.  Cesar  marched  against  him, 
brought  him  to  an  action,  and  gained  so  complete 
a  victoiy,  that  only  a  few  of  the  anny  of  Ariovietus, 
among  whom  was  the  king  himself,  effected  tbcir 
escape.  He  died  soon  after  in  Germany,  either  of  bis 
wounds,  or  through  chagrin  at  his  defeat  The  name 
is  probablv  derivM  from  tho  German  words  JVeer,  an 
anny,  and  First,  a  leader  or  prince.  {Cas.,  Belt. 
GaU.,  181,  teqg.—Id.  ibid.,  6,  29.) 

Arisba,  I.  a  town  of  Lesbos,  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. {PHn.,  6,  39.)  Herodotus  states  that  it  vras 
conquered  by  the  people  of  Methymna  (1, 161. — 
Compare  SicpA.  &f*.  *.  «.  'ApioSg).  —  II.  A  eitv  of 
Troas,  southraat  of  Abydus,  and  fiiunded  by  a  colcny 
of  Mytilensans,  in  whose  island  there  was  a  town  of 
the  same  name.  {Vid.  No.  I.)  VarioDS  traditions 
respecting  the  place  are  to  be  found  in  Stephanas  of 
Byzantium.    Homer  makes  mention  of  the  place,  to- 

Gthez  with  the  river  Sellcis.  0.,  2,  636.)  It  was 
re,  according  to  Azrian  (1,  IS),  that  Alexander  st»- 
tioned  his  army  immediot^  after  crossing  the  Helles- 
pont at  Abydus.  When-lne  Gauls  passed  over  into 
Asia,  some  centuries  after,  they  also  occupied  Arieba 
but  were  totally  defeated  by  King  Pnieiss.  {Polyb., 
6,  3.)  Its  ruins  are  supposed  to  oc  those  at  Gangcr- 
Ue.  {Wb/po/e't  Turkty,  vol.  1,  p.  92.  —  Cramer' t 
Aaia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  71.) 

AsiST^KETUs,  a  Greek  wTtter,  a  native  of  Nicva. 
He  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  same  with 
that  Srienaof  Ubaninswho  perished  in  the  earthquidte 
which  destroyed  the  citTof  Nicomedia,  A.D.  358,  ai-.d 
to  whom  are  addressed  many  of  the  letters  of  this 
sophist  that  remidn  to  us.  If  this  opinion  be  correct, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  work  of  Aristcnetue, 
which  we  at  present  possess,  does  not  justify  the  cu!o- 
giums  whick  Ubanins  passes  on  the  toloits  of  his 
Mend :  the  idenUty  of  the  two  individuals,  therefore, 
appears  at  best  extremely  douDtfUt.  The  only  histor- 
ical ftict  that  occurs  in  Aristenetus  seems  to  place 
him  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  -,  it  is  a 
euloginm  on  the  female  dancer  Panareta,  where  it  is 
said  that  she  imitated  the  pantomime  Caramallus. 
Now  this  Caramallus  lived  in  the  time  of  Sidonius 
ApolUnaris,who  died  A  D-  4P4.   A  third  view  of  the 
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nMect  would  aeem  to  favour  the  snppositian  that  the 
utbor  of  the  work  in  queition  never  bore  the  name 
of  Aiutanetus ;  this  being  the  appellation  given  by 
the  wnler  to  the  fictitious  penonage  who  is  rapposed 
tD  have  written  the  first  letter  in  the  collection.  And 
ii  mtj  so  have  h^ipeoed,  that  the  copyists  mistook 
liuf  name  for  that  of  the  author  himself.  This  last 
<^iiiioa  has  baaa  adopted  br  Mercier,  Bergler,  Pauw, 
tad  BoisMiiade. — The  work  of  Arietenetua  is  a  col- 
kctkm  of  Erotic  Epistlea,  etditled  'Emoro^l  Ipuri- 
ui.  Ae  greater  part  of  theae  piecei  are  only,  in 
£ict,  »  &r  to  bo  regarded  as  tetters,  as  bearing  a  au- , 
pencTwtiim  which  givea  them  soaiewhat  of  an  epis- 
tolary unn;  they  are,  in  tmtb,  a  species  of  tales,  or 
neidies  oa  imaginaiy  subjects.  In  one  of  them,  a 
k»eT  dnwt  the  portiut  of  his  mistress ;  in  another, 
m  hm  a  doacnptioQ  o£  the  artifices  practised  by  a 
eoqiMt;  is  a  thira,  a  after  the  manner  of  ]m>c- 
oeio,  &e.  These  letters  are  divided  into  two  books, 
of  which  the  first  contains  twenty-eight  pieces ;  and 
the  soond,  which  is  not  complete,  twenty-two.  The 
riyle  of  AtistsnetUB,  which  is  almost  uniformly  of  a 
dedamatoiy  character,  is  frequently  wanting  in  nature 
ud  taste.  It  is  filled  with  phrases  borrowed  from 
the  poets.  The  best  editions  of  this  writer  are,  that 
ofAbresch,  ZiooUa,  3  vole.  ISmo,  the  third  volume 
antuDiogthe  notes  and  conjectures  of  various  schol- 
m  \  and  that  of  BiHssonade,  Paris,  1823,  8vo.  This 
biter  eilititHi  U,  on  the  whole,  the  better  one  of  the 
two.  On  the  merits  of  Abresch's  edition,  consult  the 
lemaAs  of  Bast,  in  his  Speeimen  ed.  nov.  Epist.  Ar' 
utam.,  9,  urnq^  and  on  those  of  Boissonade's  the 
obiervalbna  of  Hermann,  Let.  B^.,  vol.  1,  p.  953. 
(CoiDpan  SdmU,  Hut.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  248,  te^q.) 

Akistaos,  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  Gvrene, 
was  bora  in  the  part  of^Libya  afterward  named  from 
lua  mother,  and  brought  up  by  the  Seasons,  who  fed 
Aim  on  nectar  and  ambrosia,  and  thus  rendered  him 
itnmoitai.  According  to  the  prediction  of  the  centaur 
ChinMi,  as  nade  to  Apollo  respecting  him,  he  was  to 
he  nUed  "Jove."  and  "  holy  ApoUo,^*  and  "  Agrens" 
(ffua/er),  and  "  Nomios"  (Herdsmem) ;  and  also  Aris- 
l«os.  Py**-.  fl,  104,  aeqq.)    The  invention 

ofthe  ealture  of  the  olive,  and  of  the  art  of  managing 
ben,  wu  asCTibed  to  him ;  and  Aristotle  (ap.  Schm. 
«i  Tiatcr.,  6,  63}  says  he  was  taught  them  bv  the 
im^wbo  had  raared  him.   Tiaditim  alao  ruated, 
tut  (me  time,  iriten  the  i^  of  Ceos  was  affi^d  by 
a  dnuxht,  caused  by  the  excessive  beat  of  the  dog- 
UK  inhabitants  invited  AristsiuB  thither ;  and, 
on  hi<  erecting  an  altar  to  Jupiter  Icmeus  {Ike  Moiat- 
tKrX  the  Eienan  breeies  breathed  over  the  isle,  and 
the  eviJ  departed.    After  tua  death  he  was  deified  by 
the  peo|4e  of  Ceoe.    {ApoU.  JU.,  3,  606,  teqq.  — 
Sdiil.  adApaU.  Rk.,  2,  498.— Snr.  ad  Yirg.,  Georg., 
1- 14.)  Viigil  has  elegantly  related  the  stonr  of  the 
kne  of  Arisen*  for  Euiyiuce  the  wife  of  Orpheus, 
iue  pomtit  of  her,  and  her  unfortunate  death  by  the 
^g  of  the  serpent ;  on  which  the  Napnan  nyraphs 
destroyed  all  his  bees ;  and  the  mode  adopted  by  him, 
on  the  advice  of  his  mother,  to  stock  once  more  his 
Mves.   (Gmrg.^  4,  282,  xcfj.— Compare  Ofid,  Fast., 
I,  363,  teqq.)    Ariatnns  mairied  Autonofi,  daug^iter 
of  Cadnms,  Iwwhont  he  becama  the  father  of  Aetoon. 
(KtvUify'«  Mifthotogi/,  Sd  ed.,  p.  330.)   Thus  much 
the  legend.   Aristaens  would  seem  in  reality  to  have 
^a  an  eaziy  deity  of  Arcadia,  whence  the  Parrbasii 
curied  hia  worship  into  the  Island  of  Ceos ;  of  Thes- 
svy,  wlienoe  the  same  worship  was  brought  to  Gyrene ; 
and  finally  of  Bceotia,  where  he  was  enroled  in  the 
Cadmean  genealogy.    He  appears  to  have  been  iden- 
^al,  originsllyt  with  Zei)f  'Apurrof ,  and  eonsequentty 
*ith  'kTOJL^uv  No^uof,  and  to  have  been  lite  god  wlio 
pRoded  over  flodu  uhI  herds,  over  tite  nopagatioQ 
of  beea,  the  rearing  of  the  olive,  dte.   (iiiUUr,  Or- 
'-W,  p.  348.) 


AaisTAOORAS,  L  a  writer  who  eomposed  a  history  of 
Egypt,  and  who  lived  in  the  third  century  before  our  era. 
{Ph».,  36, 12.) — II.  A  son-in-law  and  nephew  ofHi»- 
tisus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who  revolted  from  Darius,  and 
incited  the  Athenians  and  Eretrians  against  Persia. 
An  expedition,  planned  though  not  commanded  by  him, 
burned  the  city  of  Sanlis.  This  so  esasperated  the 
king,  that  every  evening,  before  supper,  he  ordered  his 
attendants  to  remind  him  of  punishing  Aristagoras, 
He  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Persians,  B.C. 
499.   (Herodot.,  5,  30.— /d.,  5,  101,  tw.) 

AnsTANDKR,  a  st^nary,  native  of  the  Island  of  Pa- 
ros,  flourished  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  jEgos 
PotamoB,  in  Ol^mp.  93,  4.  He  constructed  the  bra- 
zen tripod,  which  the  Lacednmoniana  dedicated  at 
Amycls,  out  of  the  spoils  taken  by  them.  {Pautan., 
3,  18,  6.—SUlig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  c.) 

Aeistabohds,  I.  a  tragic  poet,  a  native  of  Tegea. 
He  was  the  cont^poraiy  of  Sophocles  and  Etiriptdee, 
and  lived  upward  of  a  hundred  yews.  He  exhibited 
seventy  tragedies,  but  was  only  twice  successful.  Of 
all  these  seventy  pla^s  only  one  line  is  left  us.  Ac- 
cording to  Festus,  his  Ac&iUe*  was  imitated  by  £n- 
niua,  and  also  bv  Hautua  in  his  PamiUt.  (7%MUre 
of  the  Greelu,  Sc  ed.,  p.  161.) — II.  A  native  of  Samo* 
thrace,  and  preceptor  to  the  ctuldren  of  Ptolemy  VI. 
(Phi)ometor).  He  is  regarded  as  the  most  celebrated 
critic  of  all  antiquity.  The  number  of  pupils  formed 
by  him  was  so  great,  that  at  one  time  forty  dislin- 
guished  profesBon  or  grammarians  might  be  counted 
at  Alexandrea  and  Rome,  who  had  been  trained  up  in 
bis  school.  All  these  disciples  vied  with  each  other 
in  exb^iog  the  cuperiority  and  genius  of  thnr  com- 
mon nueter;  and  henee  the  name  of  Aristsiebas  was 
not  only  perpetuated  in  the  clasucal  tongues,  but  lus 
passed  into  the  modem  laAguages,  as  indicative  of  an 
accompliahed  critic.  AristaxchuB  quitted  Egypt  when 
£uergetes  II.,  his  pupil,  ascended  the  throne  and  be- 
gan to  display  his  true  character  in  driving  men  of  let- 
ters from  Alexandrea.  The  grammarian,  upon  this, 
retiired  to  Cyprus,  where  he  dwd  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two,  B.C.  157.  In  his  old  age  he  becune  dropsical, 
upon  which  he  is  sud  to  have  starved  himsdf  to  dea^L 
Aristarchus  was  the  author  of  a  new  recension  of  Ho- 
mer, which,  though  altered  by  aubeequent  gramma- 
rians, is  nevertheless  the  basis  of  our  common  text  at 
the  present  day.  It  is  this  prinritive  reeensiimof  Ar- 
istarwua'  which  Wolf  nndertodt  to  restore  by  the  aid 
of  the  scholia  that  Villoison  published.  To  Aris- 
tarchus is  also  attributed  the  dirisloil  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  into  twenty-four  cantos  or  books.  He  wrote 
likewise  commentaries  on  Archilochus,  Alceus,  Anac- 
reon,  ^Bchylus,  Sophocles,  Ion,  Pindar,  Aristophanes, 
Aratus,  and  other  poets ;  and  composed  in  all,  it  is 
said,  dght  hundred  different  works.  Of  all  the  pro- 
ductions, however,  of  this  iodoatrious  writer,  we  have 
only  remaining  at  the  present  day  some  grammatical 
remarks  cited  by  the  scholiasts.  {SchoS,  Hist.  Lit. 
Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  188,  seqq.)  —  III.  An  aatrononler  of 
Samos,  who  fiourished  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
centary  before  Christ.  He  is  well  known  to  have 
miuntained  the  modem  opitiion  with  regard  to  the 
motion  ofthe  earth  rotmd  the^un,  and  ita  revolntion 
about  ita  own  centre  or  azia.  He  also  tan^  Uiat 
annual  orbit  ofthe  earth  is  but  a  point,  compared  with 
the  distance  ofthe  fixed  stars.  He  estimated  the  ap- 
parent diameter  of  the  son  at  the  720th  part  of  the 
zodiac.  He  found  also  that  the  diameter  ofthe  moon 
bears  a  greater  [woportion  to  that  of  the  earth  than 
that  of43  to  108,  but  less  than  that  of  19  to  60;  so 
that  the  diaiAeter  of  the  moon,  according  to  his  state- 
ment, should  be  aomewhat  less  than  a  thud  part  of 
the  earth.  The  only  one  of  Us  worits  now  extant  is  a 
treatise  on  the  magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  sun 
and  moon.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Wallia,  Oxon., 
16S8,  8vo.   The  following  work  may  also  be  consultr 
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ed  witli  winnUgt  in  Klstum  to  diii  Mtronomer: 
Hittoin  i'Arittarjiu  de  S<umoB,  Mume  ie  la  tredue- 
tiofi  de  MHt  oumee  mr  let  iutmcet  At  wcUil  de  U 
hauy  &e.,  far  M.  dt  F{ortia  itVrbaH).  Pant, 
IS  10,  8vo. 

ARirrsAa,  I.  a  poet  of  PiooonnMiu,  who,  u  Herod- 
otui  rel&tea,  appeared  Mven  jean  after  hia  death  to 
hia  coantnmen,  and  compoaed  a  poem  on  the  Artmas- 
[»ana.  He  then  dia^ipeared  a  wcood  time,  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  three  hundred  and  for^  T**"*  tpptmi 
.in  the  city  of  Metapontum  in  Magna  Grwda,  and  di- 
rected the  inbabitanta  to  erect  an  altar  to  Apollo,  and 
a  statue  br  that  altar,  which  ihonld  bear  the  name  of 
Ahateaf  the  Proconneaian.  He  informed  them  alao 
that  he  attended  thia  god,  and  waa  at  aucdi  tlmea  a 
crow,  though  now  he  went  under  the  nanw  of  Aristeas. 
Hanqf  uttered  theae  worda  Iw  nniriied.  {Herod., 
4, 15. — Compare  tiie  eomewhat  diflfereni  aecount  giv- 
en by  Pfmy,  7,  63.)  The  poem  alluded  to  above 
waa  epic  in  ita  character,  and  in  three  booka.  The 
■ubject  of  it  waa  the  ware  between  Griffon*  and  An- 
maapiana.  Longinua  10)  baa  recorded  nz  of  the 
Teraea  of  Ariateaa,  which  he  juatly  coosiden  more 
florid  than  sublime ;  and  Tsetaes  (CAif.,  7,  688)  has 
preserved  aix  more.  {Larcher,  ad  Herod.,  I.  e.)--Rit- 
tcr  has  made  this  singular  legend  the  basis  of  some 
profinmd  inveatieations.  He  sees  in  Aristeas  a  priest 
of  the  Sun  (the  Koros  or  Buddha  of  the  eariy  natims 
of  India) ;  and  he  compaiea  -mth  this  the  remark  of 
Porphyry  (de  Abetinent.,  4,  p.  399,  ed.  Lugd.  Bet., 
1620),  that,  among  the  magi,  a  crow  was  the  symbol 
of  a  i»eat  of  tiie  sun.  He  discover*  also  in  tlw  ear- 
lier nuie  of  ttiat  part  <tf  Italy  where  Met^ontum  waa 
Bitaato,  namely,  Bettiam,  an  obaeaie  leferenee  to  the 
vrorahip  of  Buddha.  Whatever  our  opinion  of  his 
theory  may  be,  the  legend  of  Aristeas  ceitunly  in- 
volves the  doctrinea  of  the  metempsyehoaia.  {Hitter, 
VorheUe,  p.  878,  teqq.) — II.  An  officer  under  Ptole- 
my Philadelphus,  to  whom  is  aacribed  a  Greek  wortt 
sdll  extant,  entitled,  "A  Ifistoiy  of Uie  Intei^mters  of 
Seriptare,"  giving  an  account  of  the  namwrin  which 
the  Septua^nnt  was  written.  The  best  edition  is  that 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1692,  in  8vo.  It  is  found  also, 
with  a  very  learned  refutation,  in  a  work  entitled  Ho- 
dii  de  Bibliorvm  textibut  orig^uditnu  lihri  iv.,  Oxon., 
1706,  fol.;  and  likewtae  in  the  eeomd  volume  of 
Haveicamp's  editioB  of  Josm^iis ;  and  at  Uw  end  of 
Van  Dale's  IMsaeitation,  de  tXX.  InterpretHiu  mper 
Aruteam,  Amttelod.,  1705,  4to.  As  to  other  mns 
by  Aristeas,  coiisult  Sekard  (Arg.,  mttjin. — Joetpk., 
ed.  Hav.,  vol.  S,  p.  102). 

AaisriRA,  an  island  lying  to  the  aoutheaat  of  the 
peninsula  ofAigolis,m  the  SmusHermionicus.  (Pau- 
»an.,  3,  34.) 

,  Akibi7dbs,  I.  a  celelnated  Athenian,  son  of  Lysim- 
achuB,  and  m  contemporary  of  Themtatodes.  He 
entered  upon  pnhlie  affidrs  at  a  oomparatively  eariy 
age,  and  distinguished  himself  ao  much  by  faia  integ- 
rity, that,  althouffb  biclined  to  the  aristocracy,  he  nev- 
ertheless received  from  the  people  the  remarkable  ap- 
pellation of  the  Jual.  Hia  conduct  at  Marathon  did 
no  lesa  honour  to  hia  miUtaiy  talente  than  to  his  dis- 
inteieatedness.  Of  ^  ten  Athenian  generals,  he 
waa  the  onty  one  who  aneed  with  Miltiadea  upon  the 
pfopriel^  of  riakit^  a  bame ;  and,  lenooncbg  hia  day  of 
command  in  &vour  of  Uiis  commander,  he  prevailed 
i^pon  the  other  generals  to  do  the  same.  After  ser- 
vices BO  important  as  these,  he  waa,  nevertheleaa, 
finally  banished  throu|^  tiie  intrigues  of  llienuBtoeles, 
and  it  was  on  llua  oecauoB  that  a  auwnlar  eircnmstaiH^ 
is  related  to  have  taken  pboe.  Wule  the  riiells  were 
getting  inscribed  at  the  aaaembly  tiiat  passed  opon 
him  the  sentence  of  ostracism,  a  peasant  approacned 
Aristides,  and  taking  him  for  a  person  or  ordinary 
stamp,  requested  him  to  write  upon  hia  ahell  the  name 
of  Aristides.  he  himaelf  being  too  illiterate  to  do  ao. 

ue 


Aristides,  vrithout  betraying  viho  he  was,  asked  the 
peasant  what  harm  Aristides  had  done  him.  "  Hone," 
replied  the  man,  *'  nor  de  I  even  hum  ktm ;  but  I  am 
ttred  with  kemnng  km  called  the  Just."  Aristidee 
qoitted  his  native  city,  praying  the  gods  that  nothing 
migfit  oocar  to  indnce  his  countrymen  to  T^ret  bis 
absence ;  but  this  very  thins  hai^ned  durug  the 
sixth  year  of  his  exile,  when  Xerxea  invaded  Greece. 
He  was  then  recalled,  and  waa  aasodated  with  Tbe- 
mistoctesinthecomiiMiidofthe,Mhenianfi»ees.  He 
took  part  in  the  battle  oS  Salands^  and  alao  shared 
with  Pauaaniaa  the  glon  of  the  field  of  Piatca.  After 
tlw  total  defeat  of  WB  Persian  forces,  he  plsyed  an  Idk 
portent  part  in  the  affaira  of  Athens  am)  Greece,  and 
by  his  wise  counsels  and  auccesaful  negotiations  he 
aecured  to  hia  native  ci^  a  deoded  pre-emineaee  over 
the  netghbourbw  fepuUies.  What  the  Greek  COD- 
foderacy  wete  to  nave  the  quotaa  lesnlaled  whidi  th^ 
paid  towards  a  common  fund  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
fence, Ariatidea  waa  chosen  to  execute  this  eommis- 
aion,  which  he  did  to  the  satisfoction  of  all.  AHbongh 
having  the  control  of  large  sums  of  money,  in  the 
management  of  the  public  finances,  be  notwithstand- 
ing died  So  poor,  that  the  people  had  to  pay'  the  ex- 
penses of  his  funeral,  and  fumuh  matriage-poftiwiB  to 
nia  two  daughters.  The  AtheniaoB,  on  one  occasion, 
rendered  a  smgular  homage  to  the  virtoes  of  Uiia  dis- 
tinguished man.  During  the  representation  of  one  of 
the  tragedies  of  jCsdiyluB,  a  passage  occurred  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  character  of  a  virtuooa  and  up- 
ri^t  man,  whereupon  the  whole  audience,  with  one 
comnum  impulae,  turned  th«r  eyes  upon  Aristides, 
and  ai^Ued  the  passage  to  him  ahHie  in  all  who  were 
present  When  he  sat  as  judge  in  a  certain  euse,  the 
accuser  btwan  to  make  mention  of  injuries  which  had 
been  done  by  the  accused  to  Aristides  himaelf  "  TV// 
me,"  exclaimed  the  upright  Athenian,  •'  o§  the  wronga 
vhieh  he  haa  done  to  you ;  for  I  tit  here  to  dievrnee 
puttee  Jo  you,  not  unto  myteU."  {Plut.,  tn  vit. — 
Com.  Nep.,  m  Yit.)— 11.  An  biatorian  ofMiletus,  fre- 
quently quoted  by  Phitarch  in  his  Fknllela.  {Op., 
ed.  Reiske,  voL  7,  p.  S16,  «ff .)  He  waa  anterior  to 
Sylla,  and  composed  a  histoiy  of  Italy,  in  forty  books, 
and  Sicilian  and  Peraian  Annals.  He  was  the  invent- 
or, alao,  of  what  were  called  *'  Milesian  Tales,"  in- 
genious fictions,  but  too  free  in  their  character,  which 
Ludan  and  Apalrius  '™t"*-^,  the  former  in  his  Im- 
ctuf  me  Aaimie,  and  the  latter  in  bis  jleima  Awrtiu. 
The  Milesian  Tales  of  Ariatidea  were  translated  into 
Latin  in  the  time  of  Sylla.  iSehSll,  Hut.  LU.  Gt., 
vol.  4,  p.  167.) — HI.  A  statuary,  one  of  the  pupils  of 
Polycletua,  celebrated  on  account  of  the  cbariote  tax 
two  and  for  four  horsee  which  he  conatructed.  (P/m., 
34,  8.)  —  IV.  A  very  celebrated  painter,  nther  older 
than  Apellcs,  but  contemporaiy  with  him.  He  was 
a  native  of  Thebes.  The  refincmenta  of  the  ait  were 
applied  by  him  to  the  mind.  "Ptnaw 
pnuif,"  saya  Pliny,  "  et  aenwut  hemiiatm  exprt»ett, 
mue  voeamt  Graci  ^dt),  item  perturbatiorua"  (26,  10). 
The  passions  which  tradition  had  organized  for  Timar.- 
thes,  Aristtdes  caught  as  they  rose  from  the  breast, 
or  escaped  fran  the  lips  of  Nature  herself.  His  vol- 
nme  was  man.  Us  leene  sodety  :  he  drew  Uie  subtile 
discriminations  of  mind  in  every  stuge  of  life,  the 
whispers,  the  simple  oiy  of  passion,  and  ita  most  com- 
plex accente.  Saoh,  as  Ustoiy  iiifofms  us,  wsa  his 
suppliant,  whose  voice  yon  seemed  to  hear;  such  his 
si(^  man's  half-extinguished  eye  and  labouring  breast ; 
such,  above  all,  the  half-slain  mother,  draddmng  lest 
the  eager  babe  should  sodt  the  Mood  frrnn  her  palsied 
nipple.  This  pictare  waa  probably  at  Thebes  when 
Alexander  sacked  that  town ;  what  hit  feelings  were 
when  he  saw  it,  we  may  guess  from  bia  sending  it  to 
Pella.  {FuseH,  Leeturea  on  PaiiUtng,  vol.  3,  p.  64.) 
Attahis  is  said  to  bave  given  a  hundred  talente  for  a 
single  painting  by  this  artist.   {PUn.,  I.  e.)   Some  of 
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tia  titfiftw**  anigDed  to  Ariftidei  the  inTetition  of 
MittftBg  oa  wax.   (StUtr,  Diet.  Art.,  f .  «  )  —  IV.  A 
Greek  ontor,  bom  an  Hiuiuiopolu  in  Bithynia,  about 
AJ).  IS^  acooidiog  to  the  common  oiriiiion ;  bat  more 
eeneedj  in  AJD.  1 17.   Afier  baviiig  ^pli«d  himaeU^ 
Wtt  miaoiUinny  ardoor,  to  the  atudy  of  eloi|oeikee, 
he  tnmlled  m  Ajiia,  Greece,  and  Egypt,  leanng  be- 
Uaihim  ever;  where  a  high  opinion  of  oil  talents  and 
iBtoai.   Hai^  eitiefl  erected  atatnei  to  him,  one  of 
iriiiA  is  i^pneerved  in  the  Vatican.   On  finishing 
Ui  tnmle,  he  bxA  np  bu  reaidenee  at  Smyrna,  where 
hs  fffrthniinl  to  KTe  niiffl  hia  deadi,  heading  a  statioti 
sateovlB  of  JBeeidapiaa.   Ariatidei,  by  •  diligent 
■enal    Demoatheoea  and  Plato,  was  able  to  imnd 
ilu  enon  of  the  dedainwia  of  hie  time.   Ifia  eoea- 
pabriott  r&nked  him  eqnal  to  the  Athenian  orator ;  an 
honosr,  bowerer,  to  which  he  had  no  mat  claims. 
His  <H«jiQia(»  are  distinguished  for  thooght  and  argu- 
ment Ifii  *j)e  is  strong,  but  often  wanting  in  grace. 
We  harc  fifty-four  declamations  of  Alistidea  lamain- 
ing  at  the  fnmit  di^,  most  of  them  edebratlng  SMIM 
dtnidty,  or  else  the  Ens^teror  Maiens  Attrelius  and 
other  personages.    One  of  these  disconrses  is  in  the 
ibnn  at  a  tetter  to  the  emperor,  on  the  destruction  of 
Sajna  by  an  earthquake,  A.D.  178.    The  monarch 
was  so  much  affected  by  it,  that  he  immediately  gave 
onfan  for  rebsilding  the  city.    Then  exists,  also  Rom 
the  pa  of  tfaia  ontor,  ft  woik  on  dM  style  that  is  adrat- 
edtepoWe  aifairs,  and  that  sobed  toidain  and  stm- 
pla  lfl]pies  (rept  mXtriKO^  koI  d^Xovr  Ao/ou).  Among 
the  diseoaTics     Aiistides  there  an  five,  and  the  be- 
^oniag  of  a  uth,  which  wert  regarded  by  the  an- 
cieida  as  the  frmt  of  imposton,  or  of  a  credahty  an- 
woidiy  a  man  of  so  much  generd  credit.    Some  of 
ABBappeertotoadi  on  animal  magnetism. — ^TheAbbe 
Mai  mmd,  not  many  years  ago,  a  paKmpsest  manu- 
senpt  of  Aristides  in  lAe  Vatican  I^rary,  containing 
some  oaedited  fiagments  of  this  orator.   The  best 
editioos  of  AiietideB  are  that  of  Jebb,  Ozon.,  1733-30, 
4io;  andthat  oflXndoT^XitM.,  StoIs.  Sto.   The  lat- 
ter is  deddedly  the  better  of  the  two,  the  text  having 
been  nan  eanfiUly  eomcted  by  MSS.    Roiske  com- 
phoHbeatfly  ofthe  former,  on  account  of  the  want  of 
can  in  collating  H3S.,  &e.— V.  A  Platonie  philoso- 
plMr,  bom  at  Athms.    He  became  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tienty,  and  picsmtad  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  an 
"  Apobgy"  for  the  new  reli^on,  which,  it  is  said,  in- 
Aiceddw  monarch  to  pass  his  edict,  by  which  no  one 
wia  to  be  pot  to  death  witboot  a  r^jjular  aoenaaUon 
and  conielion.    Hiia  edict  was  dinoUy  bTouraUe 
tothenwuiini    Tb*  Apokwy  is  lost,  but  it  highly 
pMuJ  if  Sl  Jenma,  w^  badread  it.— VI.  A  Omek 
wiitar  tm  wnoe.    He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
the  oomsneement  of  the  seecmd  eentoxy  of  our  era. 
Hs  wtnk  b  in  three  booka,  and  the  best  edition  of  it 
ie  that  eoDtained  in  the  orilection  of  Meibomms,  An- 
Ufw  JUnae  Seriftorn,  AauteL,  IWa,  4to.  • 

Amtmrwvm,  L  a  philoaoi^  of  Ojniie,  dla^da  to 
Seeatea,  and  fovndsr  of  the  Cyvsnaic  sect,  who  floaib 
ii*ed  aboot  WOt  B.C.  Socrates,  however,  with  whom 
be  vaBsined  till  his  sxecntion  (Ptai.,  Phad.,  p.  S9), 
Joes  Bdt  i^pear  to  have  cured  him  of  his  inclmation 
fcypleasnn.  For  ahbongh  there  is  little  consistency 
ia  tte  Dotiees  we  liave  of  bis  hfo  and  conduct,  it  is 
leaathdeH  dear,  fion  a  misty  of  anecdotes,  th^ 
itwiihilonHing  he  was  able  to  endun  privttions  and 
wffismga  with  eyianimity  and  dignity,  his  semiity  of 
and  arose  piioapaUy  from  the  readuess  witii  wtidi 
ba  ea«ld  extract  pteMurea  and  gratifle^iwis  from  the 
Mst  diffirnit  ntostioiis  of  lifo.  Hence  he  never 
Mided  the  aocie^  of  the  eomrtesan,  or  of  the  tyrant, 
or  ntiap,  in  foD  and  calm  reliance  upon  his  tact  in  the 
■saigWiMwil  of  nnn-  Many  anecdotes  an  tirfd  oi 
^  which  would  seam  to  imply  that  Aitstippua  en- 
dtmnU  to  obeecvB  fotAfiittf  bu  ewB  nMxfan,  that  a 
ought  to  conteol  dicnmrtances,  nd  not  be  eon^ 


tnlled  by  them.  {Horat.,  Ep.,  1,  18. — Di^.  Laert., 
4,  66,  teqq.)  Aristippus  was  the  first  disciple  of  the 
Socnitic  Ktiool  who  took  money  for  teaclung.  He 
afterward  was  compelled  to  leave  Athens,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  freedom  of  his  manners,  and  visited, 
among  other  parts,  the  island  of  Sicily.  Hen  he  be- 
came one  of  the  fiattenn  of  IXonysius,  and  guned  a 
large  share  of  royal  favour.  He  left  Syracuse  before 
the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant,  and  appears,  in  his  old 
age,  to  have  returned  to  Cyrene,  wnere  we  find  1^ 
family  and  school.  {,Du>g.  Laert.,  3,  86.)  Aristm- 
pos  tanriit,  that  good  is  pleasure*  and  pain  is  evil ; 
but,  at  the  same  tune,  he  iq>pean  to  have  muntained, 
that,  in  true  pleasure,  the  aonl  must  still  preserve  its 
anthori^ ;  his  true  pleasore  was,  consequently,  nothing 
more  than  the  Socratic  temperance.  He  taught  also 
that  a  man  ougfit  not  to  desin  more  titan  he  already 
possesses ;  for  all  pleasures  are  similar,  and  none  more 
agreeable  than  another,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  wat- 
fer  himself  to  be  overcome  by  sensual  enjoyment. 
{Diag.  Laert.,  3,  67.  —  Consult  Bitter,  iOtt.  Ane. 
PkiL,  vol.  3,  p.  88,  when  a  luminous  account 
is  given  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Cyrenuc  school. ) — II. 
His  grandson  of  the  same  name,  called  the  Yourver, 
was  a  warm  defender  of  his  opinions.  He  flouriuted 
about  363  yean  B.C. — III.  A  tyrant  of  Aigoa,  pro* 
tected  by  Antigonus  Gooataa,  whose  life  was  one  con- 
tinued series  of  apprdiennons.  He  was  slain  by  a 
Cretan,  in  a  battle  witti  Antus,  near  Myceno,  B.C. 
343. 

AnisTo.    Fid.  Aitston. 

AribtobSlus,  I.  a  name  common  to  some  of  the 
hiffh  priests  and  kings  of  Jodea,  dec.  ( JpfepA.)— II. 
ADrother  of  Epicums. — III.  A  native  of  Potidea,  one 
of  the  generals  of  Alexander,  who  wrote  a  bistoiy  of 
the  expedition  of  that  monarch  Into  Asia.  His  work, 
which  has  not  reached  us,  was  mora  remarkable  for 
adulation  than  truth. — IV.  An  Alexandrean  Jew,  pre- 
ceptor of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  flourished  about  146 
B.C.  He  was  an  admim  of  the  Greek  pbiloiophy, 
and  united  the  study  of  the  Aristotelian  system  witii 
that  of  the  Mosaic  law.  He  endeavoured  to  identify, 
in  some  decree,  the  traditions  of  the  sacred  books 
with  those  of  the  Greeks ;  to  explain  the  Scripture  and 
mythology  by  the  ud  of  each  other ;  and  in  this  design 
he  even  went  so  for  as  to  forge  and  intenwlato  verses 
of  Orpheus,  linns.  Homer,  and  Hesiod.  His  wi> 
tings  have  not  come  down  to  as.  (C^en.  Alex., 
Strom.,  1,  306.  ■^'Bi^tiASe  ISetary  ofPhOea.,  vol.  3, 
p.  164.) 

ABimcLBS,  I.  a  pei^atatio  ^utosofdier  of  Mes- 
sen^  who  composed  a  critical  examination  of  the  dif- 
ferent sects  of  plulosophy,  and  wrote  also  on  rhetoric 
and  morals.  He  vigwroosly  attacked  the  scepticism 
of  Timon  and  ^nmdemus,  showing  that  this  doc- 
trine contradicted  itself,  and  led  to  the  most  deplora- 
ble results.  We  have  nothing  remaining  of  his  woriu, 
ozeept  a  siiigle  fragment  preserved  by  Etuabius^ — 11. 
A  iiative  of^Perj^amus,  who  applied  himself  first  to 
the  peripatetic  philosophy,  and  afterward  to  eloquence, 
which  last  be  studied  under  Herodes  Atticus.  He  be- 
came one  of  the  ablest  rhetoricians  of  the  time,  though 
he  is  censured  as  having  been  defident  in  energy. 
—  III.  The  curlier  name  of  Plato.  —  IV.  A  statuary, 
a  native  of  Cydon  in  Crete,  who  flourished,  according 
to  Pausanias  (6,  36),  before  Zancle  was  termed  Mas' 
Sana,  that  is,  before  Olyinp.  71, 3.  {aUHg,  Diet.  Art., 
».  9.) — V.  A  grandson  ofthe  fonner,  also  a  statutuy, 
bom  at  Sieyon.  He  made  a  statue  of  Jopiter  with 
Ganymede,  which  was  dedicated  at  Olympbk.  (Ptin., 
6,  Si—SaUg,  Diet.  Art.,  :  e.) 

AbistocrItks,  I.  a  king  of  Arcadia,  who  ascended 
tiw  throne  B.C.  730.    He  was  stoned  to  death 
his  subjects  for  offering  violence  to  the  priestess  m 
Diana.   {Pnuan.,  8,  6.)— IT.  A  grandson  td  the  pre- 
ceding.   He  WM  stoned  to  death  for  taking  bnbes 
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during  thcrBecoDd  MesBenion  war,  and  being  the  cause 
of  the  defeat  of  bit  Meesenian  allies,  B.a  68S.  (Id. 
aid.) 

ABOrroDlHue,  I.  son  of  Ariatomachoe,  of  the  race 
of  tiM  Hexidkis,  who,  togetiier  %iUi  Us  bvothers 
Temenu*  and  Cresphontei,  con^eied  the  Peloponne- 
sus. He  was  the  rather  oftwui  sonS)  Eurysthenes  and 
Procles,  and  was,  consequently,  Ae  parent-stem  of 
the  EoiyathenidB  and  Preeiide,  the  two  royal  lines  at 
Sparta.  Hcrodotna  mentiens  the  traditionary  belief 
prevalent  among  thv  Lacedsmonians,  that  thss  mon- 
arch had  led  ttwir  foreftthers  into  Lscobib  (6,  fiS}t 
whereas  the  portie  account  made  him  to  have  di«l 
by  lightning  while  preparing  to  invade  the  Peloponne- 
■na.  liiis  latter  account  is  followed  by  Apollodorue 
(3,  8)  and  FauBanias  (3,  1).  Compare  the  remaAs 
of  Heyne  (ad  ApoUod.,  I.  e.)  and  Bd&r  {ad  Htrtd.,  I. 
e.).  —  II.  A  Meesenian  leader,  the  successor,  of  Eu- 
phaes  on  the  throne  of  Messenia.  He  signalized  his 
valour  in  the  war  aMinst  the  Spartans.  An  account 
of  him  will  be  immd  in  the  remaiks  nnder  the  article 
Messema.  —  III.  A  paltrter,  bom  in  Carta,  and  the 
,contemporaiy  and  host  of  I^ilostiatUB  the  elder.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  eminent  painters,  on  the  cities  in 
which  the  art  of  painting  bad  been  most  cultivated, 
and  on  the  kings  who  bad  patronised  it.  (Philoatr., 
leem.,  p.  4,  ed.  Jacob*.  —  Sillig,  Diet.  Art., ' 

ABisTooTtON,  I.  the  fiiend  of  Hamodfiua,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  latter,  slew  Hipparchnt,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Pisistratus.  Consult  the  account  given  under 
the  article  Harmodius. — 11.  A  Theban  statuary,  who, 
in  coiuiection  with  H^todorua,  made  the  presents 
dedicated  by  the  Amves  at  Delphi.  (Ptaiaan.,  10, 
10.)  He  ii  sopposed  to  hm  exercised  hu  art  fima 
Olymp.  90  to  lOS.  (SUHg,  Diet.  Art.,  t.  t.)  —  III. 
An  Athenian  orator,  snmamed  A  Kiuv,  the  dog,  from 
hia  consummate  effrontery.  He  is  the  same  with  the 
Aristogtton  agunst  whom  Demosthenes  and  IMnarchus 
both  pronounced  diseourtos.  (Schotl,  HtMt.  lAt.  Gr., 
vol.  2,  p.  270.) 

AiisTOHloHcs,  I.  son  of  Cleodsns,  grandson  of 
Hyllus,  and  ^reat-grandson  of  Hercules.  He  was  the 
&ther  of  Arwtodemus,  Temenus,  and  Cresphontes, 
the  three  Heraclide  that  conquered  the  Peloponnesus. 
He  himself  had  previously  made  the  same  attempt,  but 
fellin  battle.  (Apellod.,  3, 8.-~Piauan.,  3, 7.— Herod., 
6,  52.) — II.  A  native  of  Soli  in  Cilida,  who  devoted 
fifty-eight  years  of  his  lift  to*  studying  the  habits  of 
bees.  {Plin.,  11,  9.)  — III.  A  tyrant  of  Argoa,  suc- 
cessor to  ArisUppus,  who  resigned  the  sovereign  pow- 
er at  the  insti^ion  of  Aratus,  and  Caused  Argos  to 
j«n  the  Achaan  league.    (Pauaan.,  S,  8.) 

Abistohgnes,  a  celebrated  Messenian  leader,  who 
signalized  Us  vidour  against  the  Spartans.  A  fall  ac- 
count of  him  will  be  found  in  the  remarks  under  the 
article  Messenia. — ^11.  Ao  Acamanian,  who  lived  at 
AbxSDdna,  and  was  iqipotnted,  by  the  Roman  coro- 
msnder  iEmilias,  tutor  to  the  young  king  Ptolemy 
Enphane*.  He  executed  this  task  with  wisdom  and 
talent,  but  was  eventually  put  to  death  bv  his  un- 
gratefii]  puml,  when  the  tatter  had  come  to  the  throne, 
B.C.  196. 

AitsTOH,  I.  the  aon  of  Againctes,  king  of  Sparta. 
He  r^nidiated  two  wives  in  succession  on  account 
of  tbeir  stertUtf,  and  then  married  a  third,  said  to 
have  been  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Spaita.  She 
bore  Un  a  son,  Demaratus,  whom  he  at  tfio  moment 
disowned,  but  afterward  acknowledged  to  be  his. 
Consult  the  full  account  as  given  by  Herodotus  (6,61, 
4eqq.). — 11.  A  stoic  philosopher,  a  native  of  Chios. 
He  was  one  of  the  immediate  pnpHs  of  Zeno,  but,  when 
be  became  hinudf  an  instnicter,  openfy  deviated  from 
the  views  (tf  Us  muter,  and  Ibnnded  an  independent 
school.  He  njoeled  all  other  peints  of  philosophy 
but  ediios.    He  conndered  phyttslogy  to  be  beynsd 


man ;  dialectics  or  lo^  to  be  ill  suited  to  him.  He 
even  limited  the  domam  of  ethics  itself ;  for  he  taught 
that  its  object  is  not  to  treat  of  particular  duties,  uid 
of  eacoarvementa  to  virtue,  such  being  the  part  of 
nurses  andpedwigaes ;  but ^t  is  the  pronace  of  Ae 
philoaoj^ier  to  mm  wheran  the  snprene  good  con- 
sists, tor  dus  knowledge  is  the  sooiee  of  all  useflil  in- 
telUgence.  In  aocofdanee  with  his  view,  that  phys- 
ics transcend  human  power,  Ariston  doubted  some  of 
the  most  important  doctrines  of  Zeno.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, he  said,  to  form  a  conception  of  the  shape  or  sense 
of  the  gads ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  god  is  or  is  not  a 
living  beuig.  From  tbia  last  position,  it  is  dear  that 
Ariston  strongly  leaned  toward  scepticism ;  yet  be 
wis  ciueful  not  to  extend  this  doubt  to  the  common 
branches  of  knowledge,  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
conduct  of  life.  With  Ariston,  naught  is  of  worth 
but  virtue,  nothing  is  evil  but  vice.  {Diog.  Lam.,  7. 
160. — Slab.,  Serm.,  SO,  7.  —  Sext.  £mp.  adr.  Math., 
7,  IS.  —  Cic,  N.  D.,  1,  U.)  Ritter  maintains,  that 
Tennemann  wholly  miareinesenta  the  doctrine  of 
Ariston,  when  he  calls  it  a  practical  science  for  man- 
kind, or  a  science  for  life.  (Hiat.  Pkiloi.,  vol.  3,  p. 
455,  seq^.) — III.  A  peripatetic  philosopher,  a  native 
of  lulis,  m  the  island  of  Cea,  and  hence  called,  for  dis- 
tinction' sake,  htliitea.  He  was  the  disdnle  and 
successor  of  Lycon.  (Consult  the  BAl.  Pkml.  Gel- 
ling., vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  1,  *eqq. ;  pt.  %,  p.  1,  tegq. ;  pt 
6,  p.  1,  Megq-t  and  p.  459,  ee^q.,  where  some  vny 
learned  ana  acute  remarks  are  given  on  both  pluloio- 
pbers.) 

Aribtokadta,  the  harbour  of  Pellene  in  Aehaia, 
sixty  stadia  from  that  tcwn.  It  waa  fabled  to  have 
been  so  called  from  the  Argonauts  having  touclwd 
theio  in  the  course  of  their  voyage.  (Pnmm.,  7, 26.) 

AribtokTcvs,  I.  son  of  Etnuenea  II.  by  a  concu- 
bine of  EphesuB,  136  B.C.  invaded  Asia  and  the  king- 
dom of  Pergamns,  which  Attaiua  HI.  had  left  by  hie 
will  to  the  lumian  people.  He  was  at  first  successful, 
and  conquered  ana  put  to  death  the  consul  P.  Licinhis 
Craasus,  B.C.  138.  Petpenca,  however,  having  come 
on  the  scene  aoon  after,  defeated  Aristomcns,  vtbo 
waa  led  to  Rome,  where  be  died,  or,  aceordiiig  to 
some,  was  strangled  in  prison.  {Justin,  36, 4. — etor., 
3,  20.) — ^11.  A  grammarian  of  Alexandrea,  who  wrote 
a  commentary  of  Heaiod  and  Homer,  besides  a  treat- 
ise on  the  Musnum  estabJishcd  at  Alexandrea  hj  Ac 
Ptolemies.   {Strab.,  38.) 

AbistophIkeb,  I.  a  celebrated  comic  poet,  with  re~ 
gard  to  whom  antiquity  8U{^lies  us  with  few  notices, 
and  those  of  douhtnil  credit.  The  most  l^'ly  account 
makes  him  the  son  of  PhUippna,  a  na^e  otXprn; 
and,  therefore,  the  comedian  was  an  adopted,  not  b 
naturd,  dtizen  of  Athens.  {Aehetm.,  661,  teqq-'— 
Sckol.  ad  Aeham.,  I.  e.~Atkenau*,  6,  p.  227.)  The 
exact  dates  of  bis  Urtb  and  death  are  equwly  unknoTin ; 
the  fbimer,  however,  has  been  fixed,  with  some  degree 
of  probaWity,.8t  466  B.C., and  the  latter  at  B.C.  380, 
when  he  wmild  be  seventy-six  years  of  a^e.  At  a  veri- 
eariy  period  of  his  dramatic  career,  Anstophenes  i'l- 
reeled  bis  attenticm  to  the  political  sitnation  and  oc- 
currences of  Athens.  Hts  second  recorded  comedy, 
the  Babtfloniana,  was  aimed  against  Cleon ;  and  hi> 
third,  theAekamiaiu,  turns  upon  the  evils  of  the  Pelo- 
pfmnenan  war,  then  in  ita  rizth  year,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  a  speedy  peace.  Hia  talents  and  address 
soon  gave  him  amasmg  influence  with  hia  countTymcn, 
as  Cleon  felt  to  hia  cost  the  succeeding  year,  on  the 
representation  of  the  Equxlea.  This  piece  was  exhib- 
ited the  very  year  after  that  in  which  Cleon  had  unde- 
servedly gained  so  much  glory  by  the  capture  of  the 
Spartans  m  Sphacteria.  He  waa  then  in  the  height 
ofbU  power  and  insotenee.  No  actor  dtinrt  personate 
hia  character  in  dm  comedy,  and  no  artist  model  a 
madi  after  hia  likeneaa.  (£f.,  100-4.)  Ariatophancs 
himself  was  cenpcUad  t»  undeftake'  itut  part,  uid  ap* 
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pared  fiir  tha  flnt  tuna  on  the  ftage,  hii  fac«  nueaT<- 
td  nith  wiM-lees.   Hif  Mweess  wu  oomplete. — The 
bmeof  Aiiatophanea  ma  not  ctmfined  to  hu  own  ci^. 
DionjwM  <tf  SjmeitM  would  gladly  have  admitted  the 
papular  draoiBtut  to  hu  court  mad  patronage,  bat  hit 
imitatMU  wen  ateadik  refused  by  the  iiuependent 
.UtenUiL    In  B.C.  4Sd,  the  Sophiat*  felt  the  weight 
of  tiii  lash,  for  in  that  year  he  produced,  thongh  un- 
lucxenfuUj,  his  NuitM.    The  Tulgar  notion  that  the 
uUnliMi  of  SoentM  in  ttda  ph^  waa  an  intentional 
pnbde  to  Iw  cuttal  aeeasitim  u  the  cinnnial  court, 
lad  thai  AriaUwoanea  waa  the  leagued  accomplice  of 
X^tai,  hm  ot  late  yeara  been  frequently  and  aatia- 
^dwilj  refined.    (See  particularly  Mr.  Mitchell's 
ekraat  ud  able  introductun  to  hia  translation  of  Aria- 
topMoea.)  'Hie  aimpie  eooaideratioo  that  twen^-four 
jtm  iaienMid  between  the  representation  of  the 
A'siw  Hid  the  trial  «f  Socnteai  affiNnla  a  anffieient 
aiuwer  to  any  aooh  obaiga.   In  fact,  after  the  per- 
/ivnuoee  of  this  mj  comedy,  we  find  Soeratea  and 
Ari^c^Aanas  becone  acqnamted,  and  occaaionaUy 
mectiiig  together  on  ths^>e8t  terms.   {Plato,  Sjf  'mpoi.) 
A3  iosarfeet  kaowledge  of  Soentes  at  the  tune,  his 
:  -poted  doelriaM,  Ua  free,  figure,  and  mannera,  bo 
■dl  a^led  to  ooinic  minuay,  were  doubtless  the 
nata  leasoaa  for  the  selection  of  him  as  the  aa^oMtie 
Cuy^ms. — In  the  Ptaee  and  the  Lynitrata,  Aria- 
nphanes  again  reverts  to  politics  and  the  Peloponne- 
uu  wti;  in  the  Wtupt,  the  Birdjt,  and  the  Ecclesi- 
€zmM,  he  take*  oogoizaoce  of  the  internal  concerns 
of  the  Mate;  in  the  TMfamej^Uriazoiua  aod  the  Rana, 
be attaeksEimpidesi,  and dwctuaea  the  drama;  while 
ia  the  PbiXiu  Iw  presenta  ua  with  a  specimen  of  the 
middk  eeowdy.   Eleven  of  his  comedies  are  still  ex- 
tant o<tt  of  npwaid  of  sixty.    (Fai.,  Bibl.  Gr.,  *.  ». 
AritUflkamt.)   Tbai  Greek  titles  are  as  follows :  1. 
'A^^eif :  3.  7r7(if :  3.  Ne^Aoi :  4.  Z^^fcec  :  6. 
Eipfy^ :  6.  'OfmBe^  :  7.  Oeofio^idifivaai :  8.  Av- 
atoTpitnf:  9,  Bar/x^w:    10.  'EKxXiiata^ovaai :  11. 
Uia^ng.  —  The  Aehmnuamt  ('Axo(>»'k)  nfm- 
Mfltod  B.C.  4ai.    In  thia  fHOce  ue  olijoct  which  the 
poet  proposBs  to  himself  is  to  engage  the  AUienians  to 
become  reconciled  with  the  Lacedemonians,  by  ma- 
bng  then  see,  thioa^  the  aid  of  an  allegory,  that 
peace  is  pre&raUo  to  war.   He  feigns  that  an  Achar- 
aiiB,  called  Dkacqiolia  {the  ju»t  at^),  had  fimnd  the 
oKUiaofsepmtiiighiseMtMfiomthatofhis  fellow- 
^Uieas,  by  making  peace,  as  fior  aa  it  regarded  him- 
sri(  Boili  the  enemy ;  while  the  rest  of  the  Achamians, 
^  attitj  by  the  aug^^estions  <^  their  generals,  are 
suffering  all  the  calamities  of  war. — ^The  Equitet  or 
hxgiu  ('IzTc^)  was  represented  B.C.  434,  a  year 
a&er  the  Afhanuana.    The  professed  object  of  this 
•iiifular  eompoaitioa  is  the  orarthiow  of  tlut  powei^ 
hi  demagegue,  the  vainglorions  and  insist  Cleon, 
vfaooi  the  author  had  profesaed  in  his  Achamians  that 
it  was  his  intention,  at  some  future  day,  to  "  out  into 
i^ioe-leather and  his  ossistanta  on  the  occasion  are 
tbe  very  persons  tor  whose  service  the  exploit  was  to 
Ulcc  plaee,  the  rich  proprietors,  who  among  the  Athe- 
Btans  wiUlnted  the  class  of  horsemen  or  knights. 
Fot  iUb  pnipoae  Athens .  ia  ben  represented  as  a 
luose;  Dcmus  (a  personification  of  the  Athtnian  peo* 

e)  is  tbs  master  of  it ;  Nicies  and  Deniosthenes  are 
^veif  and  Clerni  ia  his  confidential  servant  and 
■lave^river.  The  levelling  disposition  of  tbe  Athe- 
Biaiu  could  not  have  been  presented  with  a  more 
*i{reeable  pictuxe-  If  the  dronuihs  pertona  are  few, 
tte  plot  o(tit»  piece  ia  stiU  more  meagre :  it  consists 
nndy  of  «  miee  of  hwnilisting  pi^mes  of  Cletm, 
ud  a  SIM— mop  of  pmelb  to  Deimw  Uiat  his  Avourite 
•Mvant  is  wholly  onwoitby  of  tbe  trust  and  confldence 
vpased  m  him.— The  C^itds  (Ne^Au,  Nuba)  was 
twice  repveseoted ;  at  first,  B.C.  433,  when  it  failed ; 
and  the  second  time,  during  the  suoceisding  year.  By 
HEDc  curiMts  •codeot,  U  so  bapimi*  tlut  the  play 
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originally  condemned  has  come  down  to  us,  with  part 
of  a  parabasis  (or  address  to  the  audience)  evidently 
intended  for  the  second.  The  author  here  complains 
very  Intterly  of  the  injustice  which  had  been  done  to 
this  most  elaborate  of  all  his  performances. — In  the 
ptay  of  the  CUntda,  Socrates  is  made  the  chief  subject 
of  ridicule.  As  a  person  given  to  abstraction  and  sol- 
itary speculation  is  proverbially  said  to  have  hia  head 
in  the  cloada,  it  was  but  anoth«  step,  therefore,  in  the 
poet's  creative  mind,  to  make  Uie  clouds  tha  chorus 
of  his  piece,  just  as  of  the  person,  whose  abstractions 
and  reveries  seemed  to  iuake  him  most  conversant 
with  them,  he  had  formed  the  hero  of  the  piece.  Tbe 
effect  of  this  personification  in  the  original  theatre  was 
no  doubt  very  striking.  A  solemn  invocation  calls 
down  the  clouds  from  their  ethereal  abode ;  their  ap> 
proach  is  announced  by  thunder ;  they  chant  a 
lyric  ode  as  th^  descend  to  the  earth ;  and,  after 
wakening  attention  by  a  welt-managed  delay,  they 
are  brought  personally  on  tbe  stage  as  a  troop  of 
females,  "  habited,"  says  Mr.  Cumberland,  "  no  doubt 
in  character,  and  floating  cloudlike  in  tbe  dance." 
The  charactei  of  Strepsiades  receiving  the  lessons  of 
Socrates,  is  tbe  original  of  Moli^re's  "  Bourgeois 
geiitilhomme."  The  Weopt  (S^T/itet,  VeMpa),  repre> 
sented  B.C.  422,  is  a  satire  against  the  corruption  of 
justice  and  the  mania  of  litigation.  It  is  not  a  pla^ 
historicalty  political  like  the  Achamians  and  the  Equi- 
tes,  nor  personal  like  the  Clouds :  it  is  an  attack,  direct* 
ed  in  the  author's  peculiar  manner,  upon  the  jurispni- 
dence  of  Athens,  and  levelled  chiefly  at  that  numerous 
class  of  her  citizens,  who  gained  a  hvelihood  1^  execu* 
ting  tbe  office  of  dicast,  an  office  more  nearly  resem- 
bling OUT  juryman  than  judge.  Tbe  hero  of  ^e  piece 
is  an  Athenian  citizen  absolutely  phrensied  with  a  pas- 
sion for  litigation.  His  son  endeavours  to  reclaim  him 
to  a  better  mode  of  hfe,  by  flattering  his  madness,  and 
instituting  a  mock  court  of  Justice  at  his  own  house. 
The  coU^^ucs  of  the  old  gentleman  are  rerareseoted 
under  the  rai ni  of  waqis,  which  ciioumstance  nas  gives 
name  to  the  piece. — ^The  Peaee  (Elp^)  was  repre- 
sented B.C.  419,  at  the  period  when  the  Athenians 
and  Locedsmonians,  after  having  concluded  what  waa 
called  the  peace  of  Nicias,  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
view  of  compelling  the  other  states  of  Greece  to  ac- 
cede to  the  padfication.  The  play  turns  on  this  point 
—The  BiTdt  ^OoviBtf),  lepTetented  B.C.  414,  turns 
upon  political  anurs ;  two  Athenisjis,  disgusted  with 
the  divisions  that  prevml  at  Athena,  transport  them- 
selves to  the  countiy  of  the  birds,  who  build  them  a 
city.  Tbe  design  of  the  poet  appears  to  have  been  to 
prevent  his  countrymen  irom  fortifying  Decelia,  from 
the  fear  lest  this  place  might  become  a  rallying-point 
for  tbe  LacedBmonians,  wad  also  to  induce  taem  to  re- 
call thmr  forces  from  Sicily,  in  order  to  appose  them 
to  thtfir  enemies  at  home. — The  Femtdet  celebrating 
the  fttlivai  of  Ceret  {Qta/io^puiCovaat)  was  repre- 
sented B.C.  411.  The  female  Athenians  take  the  op- 
portunity this  festival  afibrds,  of  deliberating  on  the 
means  of  destroying  Euripides,  the  enemy  of  their  sex. 
In  order  to  save  himeelf,  Euripides  is  compelled  to 
piactiae  a  thousand  ezpedicntB,  and  at  last  obtains  par- 
don.—The  laaistrata  (AvouiTpdni),  represented  the 
same  year  wi&  tbe  preosding,  baa  tar  iu  object  to  dis- 
pose the  people  to  make  peace  with  the  Lacedsmoni- 
ane.  Lysiatrota,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  first  magistrates 
of  Athens,  prevails  upon  all  the  married  females  of 
Athena,  as  well  as  of  all  the  hostile  cities,  to  separate 
themselvea  from  their  husbands  until  peace  is  made. 
—  The  Frogt  (Burbot,  Ratut),  represented  B.C. 
405,  gave  Anstophanes  the  prize,  over  Fhrynidius  and 
Plato.  The  people  demanded  a  second  representa- 
tion of  the  piece,  which  was  regarded  as  an  extraordi- 
nary distinction.  The  poet,  in  this  play,  ridicules  the 
tragic  writers,  but  especially  Euripides,  who  bad  died 
the  veaz  befbre.   The  ehotus  is  composed  of  the  frogs 
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of  the  Styx,  over  which  stream  Bacchus  puses,  in  or- 
der to  bring  back  to  earth  the  poet  Machylxu,  in  prefer- 
ence to  Earipides. — Tht  Femela  met  in  Anembiy 
('EKicXtioidCovaai),  represented  B.C.  39S,  it  directed 
■gaiiut  th«  deoiBgognM  that  distoibcd  Ae  trinqmiU^ 
of  the  state.  It  ooDtnna  also  s<»m  attacks  leraled  at 
the  repuhlie  of  Plato,  and,  above  all,  at  the  eommnnity 
of  ^oods,  of  women,  and  of  cUldien,  wUch  formed  the 
bans  of  Plato's  system.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing men  in  the  state  forms  a  plot  with  her  female  com- 
panions, the  ob  ject  of  which  is  to  force  the  pe<^la  to 
give  the  reins  of  government  into  thor  baii&.  They 
succeed  by  a  str^agem,  and  pass  some  absaid  laws, 
which  are  a  parody  on  those  in  existence  at  Athens. — 
The  Pluttu  (Il^ror)  ai^eara  to  have  been  first  rep- 
resented B.C.  409.  It  was  re-exhibited  twen^  years 
after  this.  It  would  seem  th&t  oar  present  text  is  made 
up  of  these  two  editions  oftbe  play.  The  play  has  no 
pambasiB,  and  belongs  to  ihe  Middle  CtKuedy.  A  cit- 
izen of  Athens  meets  witn  a  blind  man,  and  entertains 
him  at  his  house.  This  blind  personage  is  Plutus,  the 
god  of  riches.  Haviiu  recovered  hts  sight  by  sleep- 
ing in  the  temple  of  .lEscnlapius,  he  is.  made  to  take 
the  place  of  the  ruler  of  Olympus,  which  affords  the 
poet  an  (^portunity  of  satirizing  the  cupidity  and  cor- 
ruption of  hia  countrymen.  —  **  Never,"  observes 
Scolegel,  "  did  a  sovereign  power,  for  such  was  the 
Athenian  people,  show  greater  good-bumor  in  pennit- 
tiog  the  boMnt  truths  to  be  spoken  of  it ;  nay,  more, 
jestingly  thrown  in  its  teeth,  than  in  the  case  of  Aris- 
tophanes. Even  though  the  abuses  of  government 
might  not  be  corrected  thereby,  yet  it  was  a  mark  of 
magnanimity  to  permit  this  uns{>arin2  exposure  of  them. 
Besides,  Aristophanes  shows  himsMf  throughout  to  be 
a  zealous  patriot :  he  aUXadka  the  powerflil  nudesden 
•f  the  people,  the  same  who  are  represented  aa  so  de- 
structive by  the  grave  Thucydides ;  he  advises  them 
to  omiclude  that  intepial  war  which  irreparably  de- 
stroyed the  prosperity  of  Greece ;  he  recommenas  the 
simglici^  and  rigour  of  ancient  manners. — But  I  hear 
it  asseited  that  Aristophanes  was  an  immoral  buflbon. 
Wby,  yea;  among  ower  things  he  was  ttus  too;  nor 
do  I  meait  to Juati^  him  for  sinking  so  low  with  all 
hta  great  qnauQcations,  whether  he  was  indted  to  it 
by  naivnl  eoarscness,  or  whether  be  thought  it  ne- 
cessazy  to  gain  over  the  mob,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
tell  the  people  such  bold  truths.  At  any  rate,  he  boasts 
ef  having  striven  for  the  laughter  of  the  commonalty, 
by  merely  sensual  jests,  much  less  than  any  of  bis  ctnn- 
petitors,  and  of  having  thus  contributed  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  art.  To  be  reasonable,  we  mustjudge  him, 
in  those  tUngs  which  give  us  so  diuch  ofience,  team 
the  |Hrint  of  view  of  a  contemporary.  The  andents 
had,  m  certain  respects,  a  completely  different  and  much 
freer  system  of  morals  than  we  have.  This  was  de- 
rived from  their  relj^on,  wbidl  was  really  the  vArship 
of  nature,  and  wliicu  had  hallowed  many  pubUc  usages 
nossly  offensive  to  decency.  Moreover,  sbice,  firam 
the  retired  manner  in  which  the  women  lived,  the  men 
were  almost  always  by  themselves,  the  language  of 
sodal  intercourse  oad  obtained  a  certain  coarseness, 
which  always  seems  to  be  the  ease  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Since  the  age  of  chivalrf ,  women  have 
given  the  tone  to  society  in  modern  Europe,  and  we 
■ze  indebted  to  the  homage  which  is  paid  them  for  the 
■way  of  a  MUer  moraK^  in  speech,  in  the  fine  arts, 
and  in  poetry.  Lastly,  the  ancient  comic  writer,  who 
look  the  wond  as  it  was,  bad  a  very  corrupted  state  of 
morals  before  hu  eyes.  The  most  honourable  testi- 
mony for  Aristophanes  is  that  of  the  wise  Plato,  who 
says,  in  an  ejugram,  that  the  gnces  bad  selected  his 
mmd  ai  their  jMace  of  haUtatwn,  who  resd  him  con- 
stantly, and  sent  the  CIoiuI*  to  the  elder  IHony  slas  with 
the  information,  that  from  tbis  i^ece  (in  which,  how- 
ever, to«ther  with  the  trifling  of  the  soplusts,  philoso- 
phy itself  and  his  teacher  Soentee  were  attacked]  he 
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mi^  learn  to  know  the  state  of  Athens.   It  is  not 
likely  that  be  merely  meant  that  Uie  (oece  was  a  jnoof 
of  the  unbridled  democratic  freedom  which  prevailed 
at  Athens,  but  that  he  confessed  ttie  deep  knowledge 
of  the  world  disjri^ed  1^  the  post,  anid  his  soiDid 
views  of  the  whole  maehineiy  Mlhat  govcnmmitof 
dtlzens.   But,  however  low  and  corrupt  AristtqAanes 
mayhavebeen  in  his  personal  inclinations,  and  however 
much  he  may  have  offended  morals  and  taste  hy  sev- 
eral of  bis  jests,  yet,  in  the  general  managment  umI 
conduct  of  his  poems,  we  cannot  deny  hin  the  ^ase 
of  the  iUlieenee  uid  masterly  excelienee  of  an  ■ccod- 
pliahed  aitUt,    His  langoage  is  elegant  to  the  last  de- 
gree; it  ia  a  specimen  M  the  purest  Attic;  and  he  em- 
ploys it  with  the  greatest  dexterity  in  all  its  shadei  of 
diirorenee,  from  the  most  fiuniliar  dialogue  to  the  lofty 
flights  of  dithyrambic  songs.    We  cannot  doubt,  tbat 
he  woukl  have  soeceeded  in  more  serious  poetry,  when 
m  see  how  he  aometiinee  lavisbes  it  In  toe  new  wan- 
tonness of  abundance  in  order  intme^atefy  to  destroy 
its  effect.    This  high  degree  of  riegance  is  the  more 
attractive  by  contrast ;  as,  oA  the  one  hand,  he  em- 
ploys the  roughest  dialects  and  provintnaKsms  of  lbs 
common  people,  and  even  the  broken  tjireek  of  forei^- 
ers ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  applies  the  same  capnee, 
to  which  he  subjects  all  nature,  to  speech  likewise,  and 
creates  the  roost  asttmishing  words  by  compositian,  in 
alhisitm  to  proper  name*,  or  by  imitating  setmds.  "Wt 
may  boldly  assert,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  explanations 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  in  spite  of  all  the  learn- 
ing which  has  been  accumulated  on  him,  half  of  the 
wit  of  Aristophanes  is  lost  to  us.    It  was  only  from 
the  incredible  quickness  of  Attic  intellect  that  these 
comedies,  whidi,  with  all  their  buffoonery,  are  con- 
nected with  the  most  important  Telationc  of  life,  codd 
be  regarded  as  a  (Uvernon  for  Uie  common  people. 
We  may  envy  the  poet  who  could  ccone  before  the 
public  with  such  pre-suppontions ;  but  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous privilege.   It  was  not  easy  to  please  speetatort 
who  understood  with  so  much  ease.  Arist^^banes 
oomplaioB  of  the  too  festidions  taste  of  the  Athemans, 
with  whom  the  best  of  bis  predeceeeors  were  no  long- 
er in  fcvour  as  soon  as  the  smallest  decay  in  their  fi> 
ulties  was  perceptible.    On  the  contrary,  he  sa^s,  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  were  out  of  the  question  as  jodgcs 
oftbe  dramatic  art.    All  persons  who  had  talents  m 
this  line  endeavoured  to  shine  at  Athens ;  and  bere 
again  their  contest  was  ctHupressed  into  the  abort  spsce 
of  a  few  festivals,  when  tke  people  always  denied  eome- 
thing  new,  and  obtaiqed  it  in  dtondance.    It  was  set- 
tied,  tiy  a  single  representation,  to  whom  the  prize  was 
to  be  given,  and  every  one  contended  for  it,  as  there 
wero  no  other  means  of  pnUicatitm."   {Sehltgel,  iber 
Dram.  Kuiut,  &c.,  vol.  1,  p.  286,  *eaj. — p.  S83,  Eng. 
trana.— Theatre  of  the  Oreekt,  Zd  «/.,  p.  178, 
Among  the  numerous  editions  of  Aristoohanes  the  fol- 
lowing are  most  worthy  of  notice  ;  that  of  Knster, 
Anul.,  1710,  AI. ;  that  of  Brenck,  Argvmt.,  1783.  9 
vols.  8vo,  which  would  be  man  complete  did  it  eon- 
tain  the  scholia ;  and  that  of  Invemitz,  based  on  the 
readings  of  the  Ravenna  MS.,  and  continued  by  Beck 
and  Dindorff,  Upi.,  11  vols.  8vo,  1794-1838.  "^'e 
have  also  a  variorum  edition,  6  v(rfs.  8to,  I8S9,  from 
the  London  press.    Hermann  censures  severely  the 
careteaanese  enncedfaythe  anonymoua  editor  in  com- 
piling the  notes  to  this  e^tion,  and  fai  aanirning  manjr 
of  them  to  wrong  cnmmentatora.   {La.         vd.  1, 
p.  273.)  Oftbe  Mitiona  of  sqnrate  playa,  we  may  par- 
ticularize  those  by  Mitchell  as  displaying  very  gnat 
abili^.    Five  of  the  series  have  already  appnred, 
the  FrogM,  Aelunnan$,  Want,  KmglUtt  and  Cltfuia. 
(Loni.,  8vo,  1885-1838.)— II.  A  femotie  grumnaiian, 
a  native  of  Bytantinm,  who  flourished  ebont  B.C.  MO. 
He  was  keeper  of  the  Hbtary  of  Alexandrea,  undei 
Ptolemy  Eoraetes;  and  arranged  and  commented 
upon  the  produetione  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Alomu.  Fi» 
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itt,miABttapbaam.  Hii  tfitiDii  of  BamcTt  in  pai^ 
lieriB,  «^aT*°  *  ^iHC^  wpntrtwn,  rad  wu  only  ob- 
wncd  by  tfaa  hbof  of  <B«cipU  Arittinrhm,  It 
k  lo  AintofluMa  that  the  gnminaiiui  AnadiiM  at- 
trtiwtM  thainTCTtian  ofaooenta  ■ndnuilu  of  pnucta- 
•tko.  He  u  Tmaded  alao  u  tha  int  who  unmged 
itw  Cmmtiwttan,  to  lAidi  Arirtarckna  ■abaaanit  • 
hwttkaiiHlnigtaBd.  (KtM-AkocmdnMSdMlk.) 
Wg  bw  aeUii»g  Mauling  of  the  wataatAmtofb^ 
nu,  ozeeptii^  ■  mamU  ftagroaot,  coBtaining  Ae  ez- 
plualion  mbs  GrodL  woida,  wbid>  BoiMonade 
fauDdiBtbftfibtarr^dM  KingofFnuwe.  Itiamd>- 
liabed  bf  lUs  adokr  at  tba  rad  ofhiaeiUtioD  of  the 
'EKMtMu^ofHnoifiMi.  Xoid.,  1819,  8to.  (ScAoU, 

ifiK.  lA.  p.  188.) 

Aumnox,  L  a  Onak  eomic  poet,  contemponiy 
with  HUfinlir  IL  Aa  Athmiaa  tmlu;  whom  IM- 
■lotfhMMi^  ■  Ui  epaech  ^nnit  Lsplmee,  fuka 
vooag  the  aiOBt  eloqiiaiit  men  of  the  le^bliew — III, 
Another  orator  irf  Athena*  also  diatnigoiafaed  id  bia 
pnrfeasieo.  Homi  ana  of  the  maaten  of^adunaa, 
{SduB,  OmL  UL  Or.^  toL  2,  p.  368.>— IV.  A  paint- 
«r,  a  Batirc  of  Thaaoa,  and  tvother  of  Poljgnotat. 
He  ia  aagpoaed  to  ban  iooiiahed  about  Otvn^i.  80. 
Pliay  — tkaia  aeranl  of  hia  pmdiKtiona  (85, 11. — 
Ccofan  flat,  it  mud.  Poet.,  3,  p.  69,  toL  7,  ed.  Hut- 
in). 

AsuTOTBuu,  annual  feasts  in  hmoor  of  Aristotle, 
cetebnted  by  the  tnhabitaota  of  &aaira,  in  gratitade 
£v  Iw  havnif  obtaniod  from  Akxaader  ibe  lebail^ns 
and  tepeo^H  of  thit  ci^,  irtneb  bad  besa  deaoludied 

3,  17.-%.  Lwft,  6,  9.) 

AxiROTBLia,  a  Oilebrated  philosopber,  bom  at  Sta- 
tin, D.C.  384.   Hia  fitthor  waa  NicoQiachaa,  whp 
u  said  to  bavB  loA  behnid  him  many  works  on  medidne 
and  Batnnl  hiMaiy  (fikida*, «. «.  Kuaft^^Of),  and  who 
«ailb»pimnB&  and  fiiaadof  Amyntas,  kburtrfMa^ 
MAmnm    fVmn  tbt  iifcirii  nf  bis  hiith  rtrislntlii  1i  frn 
qoaatly  ealkd  the  Sta^aU.    Haiiuf  lost  both  his 
pmata  at  •  my  eaiiy  age,  lie  TaceiTM  the  first  mdi- 
meata  of baamg  &om  I^xeons  of  Atameus  in  Myna, 
of  whom  he  dwi^a  ivtained  a  zespeetful  raniemlnance. 
In  iratitade  far  tlw  can  iriiidi  ha  had  tdun  of  Iiis 
wfr  odMftiaB,  W  aftewraid  bononnd  hia  memotr 
«^  a  tfalH,  iMinetod  Ua  wuNieaiMH  in  the  libeW 
BeteBces,nd  adapted  him  as  lusbeb.   At  tbe  avs  of 
•emtan  AiiatoOe  wnt  to  Athens,  and  derotedliim- 
•elftepUoaofbyiathesi^KwlofPiato.  Theuncooi- 
BiM  aotaieaa  off  his  appnhenwm,  and  Us  iodefiitiga- 
Ue  iDdosliy,  ae«  ttmsted  the  attegatioii  itf  Plato,  and 
obtained  hia  nplHaoi    Plato  nasd  to  call  him  the 
MM  ef  tk€  SeiuQl,  aod  to  say,  when  he  waa  dwent, 
"Intelfaet  jsnotbatei"  His  aeqnaintanee  with  books 
was  exteniiffo  and  aoearats,  as  aa&iartly  appears 
from  the  nnndan  abridgment  of  opiiuinis,  and  Uu  nu- 
mcraH  quotatitHM  which  are  found  in  his  woriu.  Tbe 
■eil,  in  fact,  with  iriiieh  be  strove  to  mastet  &e  trea»> 
niet  Dot  only  of  tbe  oU«a  [^OBopliy,  but  of  the  whole 
HtfntBW  or  Greece,  may  be  inumd  fiom  another 
ana^  "At  Bsarfrr,"  iHiidi  Vlako  gave  him,  m  wdl 
HI7  Ibi  w—h.  nada  by  that  philost^iher,  when,  on 
tmparnig  him  with  Xenooatea,  be  said  that  ^  lat- 
ter nqaind  the  iqnr,  but  Axistolle  the  bit.  (iNw. 
Imt^  4, «.)   He  oontiiitied  to  reside  at  Athens  for 
&  tfaet  of  SOy«an.aU  of  wUeh  time  aaatnedfy  be 
UaMdsvale  te  tbs  ■astriHtiaiw  of  Plato;  on  tbe 
"itrnj.  MS  III— I  liriaalnthisiirrinillliff  laiiiniBliiiji 
libMBi  «rth*  gvNt  wotfcs  of  Us  after  life.  {JRUtgr, 
S»L  PUL,  ifU.  3,  p.  S.)   It  would  appear  fSrom  the 
iM^pnge  of  aoiBO  eotfakent  writers,  that,  in  tbe  last 
yean  affUla'm  life,  tha  earlier  tiendafaip  between  the 
■Hater  and  dieciple  had  giTsn  place  toaatoal  miannder- 
tiiwling.  nnt  to  say  mmiflat^.    Aristotle  is  aoenaed 
of  iagvntade  towazda  Plato,  and  tlie  ehaxgs  ia  aooA^ 
iabesiihaiai<kt«d,BQtimIytar»eTOalMwcdQtM,W 
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by  an  appeal  to.  the  wridngs  of  Aristotle  UnMelf,who 
takes  ereiy  ooeasiim,  it  is  alleged,  to  refbte  tbe  theoir 
of  bis  maater.  The  aneodotea,  however,  wluch  are  aa- 
duoedin  support  oftbis  opinion,  will  be  found,  on  exam- 
ination, to  be  aa  unworthy  of  notice  aa  the  similar  state- 
meota  which  aprak  of  Hato's  ingratitude  to  Socrates. 
As  ngaids  hia  writings  themselves,  it  is  wen  true  that 
Aristotle  Dowbeiepniminently  extubitatbe  ^[nal  merit 
of  Plato  in  tbe  service  (tf  phitosophy.  This,  however, 
may  be  explained,  partly  from  me  scope  and  design  of 
Aristotle's  weriu,  and  fntij  from  his  scientific  charac- 
ter. The  object  of  the  former  was  not  so  much  to  give 
a  due  estimate  of  every  philosopher,  as,  by  an  exami- 
nation of  theor  systems,  to  prevent  bis  own  dtsciplaa 
honig  firiwaitened  or  perplexed  by  etToneoue  c^MiuonB, 
hoiraver  widely  or  apecionsly  dintued.  The  sdentifie 
ehaiactwr  of  AnstoUe,  on  the  other  hand,  prevented  him 
from  reviewing  the  system  of  Plato  in  its  spirit;  for  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  Aristotelian  criticism  attaehea 
kaelft^pieferenoeto  rinsle  tenets,  which  it  estimates, 
not  ao  much  by  thnr  pniloeophical  import,  and  re- 
lattmi  to  tbe  ayatam  to  which  they  belong,  as  by  the 
form  of  expression.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
Aristotle  often  finds  bult  with  Plato,  and  never  men- 
tioBs  bun  except  to  refiite  hia  doctrines ;  nay,  th&t  ha 
at  times  erinoes  snneUiing  of  a  hittemeaa  in  the  zeal 
with  which  he  attacks  the  lystera  of  Plato  and  the 
Platotusts,  and  usually  repiesents  its  tendency  as  fata]  to 
science.  {RUter,y.6,te^q.) — On  the  death  of  Plato  he 
left  Athens,  and  some  time  after  waa  chosen  by  Philip 
preceptor  to  his  son  AJexander,  which  oflSce  he  disehar* 
ged  with  the  greatest  alslity  during  ouht  years,  until 
bis  pupil's  accession  to  the  throne,  ^e  letter  wlU^ 
PhiUp  wrote  to  Aristotle  when  he  chose  him 

rtohis  son,  was  couched  in  the  following  terms-, 
infonned  that  I  have  a  son,  and  thai  I  am  thank- 
fill  to  the  goda,  not  so  much  for  his  birth  as  that  he 
was  bom  m  tlie  same  age  wiUi  jaa;  for  if  you  wiU 
tmdaitake  tbe  diaige  of  his  edocmtkm,  I  assure  myself 
that  he  will  become  worthy  of  lus  fkther,  and  of  the 
kingdom  which  he  will  inherit."  After  Aristotle  had 
left  bis  pupil,  he  returned  to  Athens,  but  tbe  two  still 
carried  on  a  friendly  correspondence,  in  which  the 
.  philoeopber  prevailed  upon  Alennder  to  employ  Us 
poweraudwealtiiintheswvioeofpldkisopby'.  Alex- 
ander aoeoidingly  employed  aevwal  thousand  persona 
in  different  parts  of  £urope  and  Asia  to  ccdiect  ani- 
mals of  various  kinds,  Ixrds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  and 
sent  them  to  Aristotle,  who,  from  the  information  which 
this  collection  affitrded  1^,  wrote  dfty  volumes  on  the 
history  of  animated  nature,  only  a  small  portion  of 
which  ia  now  extant.  Upon  ms  return  to  Athens, 
Aristotle  zescrived  to  found  a  new  sect  in  qipoution  to 
the  Academy.  He  chose  for  lus  school  a  grove  and 
enolosnre  in  the  suburbs  of  Atiims,  called  tbe  Lyceum. 
(Ktd.  Lyceum.)  From  his  walking  about  as  he  dis- 
ooaraed  with  his  pupils,  his  followers,  according  to  the 
common  aooonnt,  were  termed  Peripaietiea  (ueptTO- 
n^ruco!,  dnd  rofl  xtpurarelv).  Others,  however,  mora 
correctly  derive  the  appellaiioa  from  the  poUtc  walk 
inmlimnc)  in  tbe  Lyoeom  which  Aiistotle  and  bis  dis- 
efaHeeweceacanstomedtofreqaait.  (Comp.  Aveisr, 
Out.  Grit.  Pkd.,  vol.  1,  p.  788.)  Ifis  bistructlons  vrere 
not  oonfiaed  to  pluIosoiAy,  but  comprised  every  branch 
of  inquuy  which  could  profit  the  youth  of  an  enlighten- 
ed age,  and  espedally  rliet<»ie.  (Diog.  Laert.,  6, 3. — 
de.,  de  OnU.,  3,  3A.)  His  more  ab^ruse  discourses 
waia  deUvered  In  tbe  morning  to  his  select  disciples ; 
this  ha  called  bis  morning  walk.  He  delirered  leciures 
to  a  mora  promiaooous  auditory  in  the  evening,  when 
tbe  Lyeeom  was  open  to  all  young  men  without  dis- 
tinotion ;  this  he  termed  bis  evening  walk.  The  foi^ 
mer  investigations  were  called  aerobic  or  aoroamatie, 
the  Utter  exotericaL  Both  were  much  frequented. 
AristoUe  continued  hia  school  in  the  Lyceum  for 
thirteen  years,  employed  at  the  same  time  in  the  com-. 
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position  of  the  principal  part  ofhn  written  norita.  To 
ihis  period  also  must  do  ucigned  his  important  laboais 
in  ezperiment&l  knowledge,  especiall;  in  the  tuBtory  of 
animals,  wherein  he  was  assisted,  as  we  liave  already 
said,  by  the  munificent  liberality  of  Alexander.  Sab- 
■eqneittly,  howerer,  the  philosopher  appears  to  have 
iUlen  nnderthe  diapleasura  of  Ids  royal  pupil  and  pat- 
ron, in  consequence  of  having  expressed,  in  rather  free 
terms,  his  disapprobation  of  the  changed  habits  of  the 
king.  {Diog.  Lacrt.,  5,  lO.—PhU.,  Vit.  Alex.,  66.) 
The  charge  nas  even  been  brought  against  him,  that 
ho  funished  Antipatei  with  the  poison  by  which  Alex- 
ander was  believed  to  have  beni  taken  off.  (Plvi,, 
Vit.  A^.,  77.)— At  the  close  of  this  poriod,  Aristotle 
retired  to  Chalcie  with  a  few  of  his  discajdes,  in  tmler, 
it  is  said,  to  escape  a  fate  simitar  to  that  of  Socrates,  a 
charge  of  impiety  having  been,  in  like  manner,  bionght 
against  him.  (JtUlcr,  p.  10,  note.)  He  died  at  CmI- 
CIS  not  Long  after  thia,  at  the  age  of  63.  It  is  pretend- 
cd  by  some  that  he  took  poison,  from  the  fear  of  being 
pursued  by  Uie  Athenians  ;  while  others  relate  a  still 
more  idle  tale  of  his  having  thrown  himself  into  the 
waters  of  tile  Euripus  (vid.  Euripus) ;  it  is  moat  prob- 
able, however,  that  his  death  was  the  effect  of  prema- 
ture decay,  in  consequence  of  ezcessive  watchfulness 
and  application.  His  body  was  interred  at  Stagira, 
where  his  memory  was  honoured  with  an  altar  and  a 
tomb.  Aristotle  was  twice  married.  By  his  second 
wife  he  lud  a  son  named  Nicomaehu^  to  whom  he 
addressed  his  "Greater  Morale."  IKs  person  waaalen' 
der ;  he  had  small  eyes,  and  a  ^rill  vuce ;  and  when 
he  was  young,  hesitated  in  his  speech.  He  endeavour- 
ed to  supply  the  defects  of  his  natural  form  by  an  at- 
tention to  dress,  and  commonly  appeared  in  a  costly 
habit,  with  his  beard  shaven,  his  oair  cut,  and  rings 
on  bis  fingers.  (Diog.  Laert.,  5, 1. — VU.  Arutot.  op. 
Meneg.,  fin.)  CoiM»ming  his  diarscter,  nothing  can 
be  more  contradictory  than  the  accounts  of  dinorent 
writers  ;  some  making  htm  a  model  of  every  virtue, 
others  the  most  infamous  of  human  beings.  {Athen., 
13,  p.  666,  e. — Riticr,  p.  6,  note.)  The  truth  iu>- 
pears  to  be,  th^  his  virtues  were  neither  of  that  ezalt- 
ed  kind  which  command  admiration,  nor  his  faults  so 
highly  criminal  as  not  to  admit  of  some  apology. — Aris- 
totle possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  talents  of  discrimi- 
nation and  analysis,  added  to  the  most  astonislung 
knowledge  of  books  and  Uie  works  of  nature.  To 
the  latter,  more  especially,  he  devoted  himself.  He 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  maintaining  that  all  our 
impressions  and  thoughts,  and  even  the  highest  efforts 
of  the  understanding,  are  the  fruit  of  experience.  The 
Peripatetic  is  the  gnat  intellectual  scboM  <^aittiqiiit^ 
In  Aristotle  we  see  the  calm  and  sobei  inquirer,  who 
does  not,  like  Plato,  pursue  a  loffy  Ideal,  but  keeps 
carefully  in  view  the  proximatety  practicable,  and  is 
not  easily  misled  into  any  extravagance  either  of  lan- 
guage or  thought.  In  Aristotle  we  have  the  cold  in- 
quirer, and  litue  more.  Rarely,  if  ever,  does  he  step 
aside  to  consider  the  bcmd  whidi  eonnerts  the  Maence 
of  the  univeiaal  and  of  nature  with  the  haman  iidell«et 
and  will.  Consequentiy,  his  works  have  none  of  that 
impressiveness  which  constitutes  the  principal  diann 
of  Plato's  writings.  True,  we  only  possess  a  portion 
of  his  writings,  and  the  very  portion  which  is  design* 
ediy  free  from  all  accessory  matter  and  embeUtsluDetit. 
Neveithdeis,  the  very  manner  in  wluch  this  portion  is 
treated,  sufiiriently  proves  that  Aristotle,  even  if  bis 
mind  were  not  wholly  alien  from  every  poetical  ele- 
ment, was  unable  to  combine  the  sober  results  of  sci- 
ence with  a  Itvelr  ima^nation. — ^The  school  of  Aristotle 
has  been  termed  the  miellectucd  school,  with  reference 
to  his  doctrines ;  the  school  of  experience,  as  looking 
without ;  and,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  school  of 
expedienty  or  prudence,  as  finding  the  rule  at  moral 
oondnct  m  the  resoU  of  actions.— ^ilosophy,  aoeord- 
ing  to  Aristotle,  is  adenca  vinng  pot  or  tw  Im  of 


knowledge,  or  knowledgfl  tcoording  to  eertdo  priiu^ 
I^es.   IwMe  |irilMiples  cannot,  of  Uiemselves,  be  re- 

Crded  as  objects  of  science,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
own  pieviousfy  to  science  (Anal.  Pott.,  1,  1. — 
Bth.  JVtG.,  S,  8) :  but  tiiey  must  be  viewed  as  certain 
and  fixed,  uid  mable  to  be  salgeeted  to  saj  waen- 
tifio  pioeedtm.   Aooordin^,  be  mntmnn  an  isune- 
diite  cog:iution,  which  he  oiilingnislM  ftom  tdeiice 
in  the  striet  sens,  tiioogh  he  nUs  it  ceitsintT,  and 
assigns  it  to  soence  in  a  wider  sense,  or,  rather,  to 
wisocnn  and  to  reason.    Aristotle's  mode  of  deriving 
knowledge  is  Snm  externals,  Plato's  fr<nn  internals. 
Aecocding  to  the  feimer,  we  tditain  the  knowledge  of 
partiadtaM  inunedkteiy  tbrougfa  the  senses,  white  we 
acquire  the  umversoi  {rii  Kaff  i^.ov)  mediately  through 
experience  and  logio.    Plato,  on  the  ecmttary,  began 
with  universBls,  and  msoned  downward.    In  this  we 
have  the  leading  diffemnee  between  the  (wo  schools. 
In  the  system  of  Aristotle,  logic  is  the  cpyavov,  the 
instrument  by  which  all  general  knowledge  is  obtained. 
Hence  the  importance  oflogie  in  theper^tettc  school. 
Logic,  however,  is  only  the  instremcnt  of  sdence  or 
[Auosfqiby,  quoad  formam,  for  it  is  experience  that 
must  sup^y  the  matterto  be  worked  upon,  and  wrougld 
into  general  princi[4es.    By  hiswraks  ccmpn^enaed 
imder  the  titie  of  Or^ dmin,  Aristotle  has  rendered 
the  grcateet  service  to  logic,  as  the  science  which 
would  estal}lisb  the  formal  part  of  peasoning,  and  elu- 
cidate itn  tfaeoiy ;  andheoanitBOttobenBueKrpon- 
riUe  far  tbe  ■huie,  which  ajteiwsrd  prontled,  of^tfaia 
same  art  among  his  later  followers,  tbe  scfaoohnni. 
The  erm  into  which  they  fell  was  to  make  logic  ca- 
pable of  supplying  not  only  the/om,  but  even  the  mat- 
tery of  srgumenlatum ;  in  other  words,  to  consider  it  an 
instrument  that  could  of  itself  discover  the  tmth. — 
Aristotie,  more  than  any  other  philo8<^ia',  enlarged 
the  limits  of  philosophy.  He  comprised  tbw^  all  the 
sciences  (rational,  empiric^,  or  mixed),  wilii  tbe  rinrle 
exception  of  history  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  dirided 
it,  as  a  whole,  into  Lc^;ic,  Fhysiee,  and  EtUcs,  or  rpec- 
ulative  and  practicid.    Aristotle's  tH  tvauu  is  not 
equivalent  to  Pkymc*  in  the  modem  acceptation  of 
the  term,  but.has  a  mneh  wider  range,  coniprehcnding 
the  naUiie  of  all  beings,  and  not  confined  to  mere  ma- 
terial ones.    Under  this  head,  ihaefbTe,  the  nature  of 
IMty  comet  in  for  consideration.  But,  in  treating;  this 
topic,  Aristotle  fell  from  the  high  and  lofty  tcacbing 
01  his  master  Plato,  and  taught  the  existence  of  deity 
in  a  lower  sense,  without  asiy  of  those  attributes  which 
may  bo  said  to  constitute  his  very  natnre.  With  him, 
Natiue  is  a  great  tnaciiine,  tbe  first  spring  of  which  is 
Deity,    He  says  nothing  of  the  Supmne  Being  ;  he 
speeu  of  him  mef^  as  a  fint  cause  of  movements, 
itself  unmoved  (rd  npurw  kivo6v  diitP^Tw). — Aris- 
totle has  been  accused  of  being  an  atheist  and  a  nc>cc»- 
sitarian.    The  Christian  fatben  rejected  his  philoso- 
phy on  the  ground  of  atheism,  because  he  taught  that 
the  worid  was  eternal.    Hia  doctrine,  howe\-er.  would 
not  seen  to  be  in  leali^an  athcirtie  one.   He  taught 
that  Creatim  wa*  not  within  the  limits  of  time:  that 
the  essential  nature  of  Deity  was  cause.   Now  if  the 
cause  be  eternal,  the  eflect  must  be  eternal,  and  there 
never  would  be  a  time  when  Creation  did  not  exist. 
It  is  evident  that  in  this  he  did  not  mean  to  teach 
itheiem.   He  ts  more  Juatiy  chargeable  with  beitiff  a 
mcessitamn,  nnce  aH  hw  reasonings  on  die  Deity 
make  him  the  first  firing  of  the  gtest  machino  of  na. 
ture.' — With  regard  to  man,  he  likewise  taught  a  less 
lofty  doctrine  tun  Hato.  He  makes  the  soul  distinct 
from  die  body,  but  considered  as  its  form  (fldoc  or 
ivTt}.txeta),  it  is  inseparatde  tfaerofram.    He  says  lit- 
tle with  regard  to  the  immortality  of  tbe  soul,  and  a  fu- 
ture state  of  rewards  and  puma&nents ;  and  has  even 
bj  some  been  charged  wtth  materiaHsm.   A  perfect 
nni^  of  plan  movaw  tbioarii  his  EMea,  PolitieB,  said 
Stomnucs.  Both  tbe  lattvoavofiirtluir  end  to  show 
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nmr  the  olgect  of  man's  existence,  defined  in  the  Ethics, 
tumel;,  Tirtae  combined  with  hap^ness,  maj  be  attain- 
ed id  tbe  onl  mddaniMUe  idattons,  thnurii  a  good 
eoMtitatioD  of  the  Mate  and  houMhold. — In  &»  hirtoiy 
of  the  Aristotelian  school,  four  periods  are  commonly 
wtticed.    The  Jb-at,  from  the  duth  of  Aristotle  to  the 
lime  of  Cicero,  was  a  period  of  gradual  dedine,  for 
ihe  pbilosopltT  of  the  Stagirito  was  deeper  than  suited 
oidinu;  iuteifects,  and  they  coold  not  carry  it  on.  Do- 
nog  the  Mcmid  period,  from  Cicero  to  the  seventb  cen> 
tnryof  the  <%iutiin  en,theph]losophy  of  Aristotle 
was  <|dle  n^Ieeted,  and-  almost  unknown.  From 
the  setnA  to  the  tenth  eentniy,  the  tkrrd  period,  it 
was  rerired,  but  in  a  greatly  eorropted  state.  From 
tbe  tenth  to  tbe  fifteenth,  the  fourth  period,  when  it 
was  oteitfannra  by  Bacon  and  Desoortes,  it  went  by 
the  name  ^  the  sdiolastic  pbtloto^Ti  b^ig  OMineet- 
ed  with  poleaie  theology.— AiMotle  was  the  moat 
voIumioMsof the  ancient philosophsrs.  Alargecat- 
alogue  of  his  writings  is  giren  by  Diogenes  Laeitias, 
ana  in  modem  times  nyFabrictufl  and  others.  From  this 
its;q>exrathat  hewrote many booksbestdesthose which 
hare  been  tiansmitted  to  oar  own  day.    We  have  all 
liii  Lagietd  woiks,  five  in  number,  and  aiueltr  pub- 
lished  ander  the  general  title  of  Orgamm.    We  have 
Ifi  books  on  ftonealPti/oMpty;  14on  JlftfapAync*,* 
■ad  three  woiu  on  Mvralt ;  the  first  entitled  Nieth 
wadum  Btlaa,  addressed  to  his  son  Nicomaehns ; 
the  second  Magna  Moralia ;  the  third  a  Duemrte  on 
Kirtae  ad  Vice.    We  hare  also  separate  works  on 
Eamondet,  Onernmfiit,  the  Art  of  Rketorie,  and  the 
Art  •/  PeeCry.   The  works  of  AriMoUe,  together  with 
his  MHOTtpaaeedTwy  early  dmnigh  ha^rds  which 
hare  Tenoeted  it  a  sobjeet  of  critieu  inquiry  how  for 
the  present  rolumes  wmch  bear  his  name  are  genuine. 
(Coosnlt  remks  under  the  article  ApeHieon.) — Be- 
fore clamg  this  article  it  may  not  be  Imiss  to  offer  a 
few  obMrrations  relative  to  the  terra  Metapkutiet,  as 
amlied  to  eome  of  tbe  writins*  of  Aristotle.   This  ap- 
pdl^on  is  not  fiHmd  either  in  the  worite  ctf  the  Stan- 
rile  hiinadC  or  in  those  of  any  Greek  or  Roman  pni- 
kMopber  anterior  to  Nicholas  of  Damascus.    It  is  said 
Hui  Andronicos  of  Rhodes,  wishing  to  arrange  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  distributed  them  into  ABerent 
dassn,  such  as  worics  on  logu,  on  rhetoric,  on  poe- 
try, {lc   The  la^  of  these  sections  or  dirisitmsecRn- 
prehended  the  srorks  on  Pky$ie8.    Still,  howefer, 
then  renttBsd  over  a  number  of  writings,  whidi  he  ' 
had  be«j  nBsMe  to  aasign  to  any  class,  bwanse,  being 
fiistessqrtinaDew  science,  they  did  not  &11  under  any 
one  of  the  heads  ander  which  he  bad  arranged  the  re  at. 
He  therefore  united  these  into  one  class  by  themselves, 
and  asRgned  them  their  rank  after  the  worka  on 
PkysKM  (furd     pxtrnxd),  whence  arose  their  peculiar 
name,  wtich  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  snbjects 
dbcnsaed  in  than.    WUh  a  fiCUe  more  attention  on 
bis  pait,  Aadronieaa         have  fband  a  better  title  in 
the  writingB  of  Axistolw  himself ;  for  it  appean  tiiat 
the  hot^  which  wa  have  on  Metaphysics  are  the  same 
with  what  tbe  Stagirite  calls  his  A07DI  U  irpQr^ 
^sj/nn^itKy     Diacourtea  on  the  Firat  Pkiloaopkn" — 
The  best  editionB  of  tbe  oitira  works  of  Aristotle  are, 
lhstofDDTal,Pcn#,lBl»,SvoU.ftl.;  thatofBekker, 
BiTwl^  l8SI,5TolB.4to;  uid  the  small  stereotype  one 
pnb^slKd  by  Tanchnitz,  Ltpa.,  16  vols.  16mo,  183S, 
i<r. — Of  the  separate  treatises,  the  fbllowii^  editions 
B»  be  mentioDed.   The  best  edition  of  the  Organon 
i>  iitai  of  Geneva,  160&,  4to ;  of  the  Ethics,  that  of 
CsfdweO,  Oxon.,  18Sft-W,  S  vols.  8vo ;  to  whioh  we 
say  ^  that  of  Bekker,  Berol.,  1831, 8vo;  of  the  Art 
•rf'Poeti7.thatofReninnn,L(pt.,  1903,  Svo;  towhieh 
aar  be  added  the  eioeilent  one  of  Tyrwhitt,  Oxon., 
17M.  4to,  and  that  of  Or«fenhahn,  Ltpa.,  1831,  Svo ; 
of  the  Art  of  Rhetoric,  that  pubKshed  at  Oxford, 
J9S0.  3  vols.  9vo ;  of  tbe  History  of  Animals,  that  of 
Schneider,  i^.,  1611,  4  vob.  Srof  oTtiie  Politics, 


that  of  Gottiing,  Lipa.,  1824,  8vo,  &c.  Among  the 
subsidiaiy  works  on  Aristotle  may  be  mention^  the 
ftrilowing-:  Examen.  Critique  i»  Powerage  d'Ariatale 
intitule  Metaphyriaue,  par  Miehdet,  Porta,  1836,  8vo. 
—  Eaaai  sur  la  Metapkyaique  d'Arialote,  par  Rawtia- 
ton,  Paria,  1837, 2  vols.  8vo. — La  Logique  d'Ariatote, 
par  Saita-Hilaire,  Porta,  1838,  3  vols.  8vo.  These 
French  works  are  all  prize-essays  of  the  lostituta 
(XtCter**  Hiatory  of  Philoaophy,  vol.  3,  p.  1,  aeqq. — 
TVitiimuiM'f  Mamtal,  &c.,  p.  121,  aeqq. — Enfid£a 
Hut.  Philoa.,  vol.  1,  p.  260,  imo.) 

AaisTozSNtis,  I.  8  native  of  Tarentum  and  disd- 
pie  of  Aristotle,  who  wrote  both  on  philosophy  and  mu- 
sic. Among  tbe  wo^  of  a  philosophical  character 
which  he  composed,  may  be  enumerated  his  treatise  on 
tiie  Laws  reepectinjg  Education  {ne(A  traidiKuv  vofiuv) ; 
Ins  Pjrth^orean  ^HMses  {nvdayopiKal  dm^ei^),  a 
collection  of  the  precepts  of  morality  inculcated  1^  that 
sect;  andhisBiogr^l^ofEnunentPbiloBopbers(Bibr 
ivSpQv).  In  tiie  last  of  these  works  he  is  unjust  to- 
wards the  character  of  Socrates,  as  &r  as  we  can  leun 
from  some  fragments  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  cause  of  tms  may  either  have  been  the  little  es- 
teem in  which  mnsic  was  held  by  Socrates,  or  a  quar- 
rel whidt  had  occurred  between  the  latter  and  Spin- 
thaies,  the  fttiier  of  Aristozenus,  who  bad  been  one 
of  Ins>  £sdplea.  Aristoxmus  was  eelelaated  among 
the  andents  for  applying  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of 
knowledge  to  the  scientinc  investigation  of  music.  He 
compared  the  soul  to  a  musical  barmot^,  and  thought 
that,  as  the  latter  is  produced  by  tiie  di^rent  relations 
subsisting  between  several  tones,  so,  too,  the  soul  is  the 
conseqaenoe  of  the  relative  anangnnent  of  the  diflfor- 
ent  parts  trf"  the  body ;  ftr  that  it  la  this  which  produ- 
ces the  movement  of  the  living  body,  and  the  soul  is 
to  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a  certain  tension 
of  tbe  bod^.  (Oic.,  Tuae.,  1,  10.)  As  a  writer  on 
mnsic,  Anstoxenus  must  be  regarded  as  the  earliest 
that  we  possess.  His  work  on  Harmony  was  pub- 
lished by  Meurnni  in  1616  (Li^d.  Bat.,  4to).  and 
subsequently,  in  a  much  more  correct  form,  Meibo- 
mios,  in  bis  collection  of  the  Writers  <hi  Music,  The 
fVannents  on  Rhythm  were  published  for  the  first  time 
byMorelli,attbe  end  of  the  speech  of  Aristides  against 
lieptines  {Venet.,  1786,  8vo).  The  remuns  of  tbe 
philoeo|^ieaI  writings  of  Aristoxenus  are  principally 
in  Stobons,  but  have  not  as  yet  been  edited  by  any 
scholar.  Compare,  with  regud  to  this  writer,  the  re- 
marks of  Meinera,  OtMh.  aer  Wiaaenach.,  vol.  1,  p. 
213,  and  MahUy  Diatribe  de  Aristoxeno,  Amat.,  1793, 
8to.  — 11.  A  physician,  disciple  of  Alexander  Phila- 
lethea,  dted  by  Otden  {diff.  jmla.,  4,  p.  47).  He  rec- 
ommended the  use  of  clysters  in  bydrt^hobia ;  and 
boasted  mneh  of  the  efficacy  of  frictions  with  oil  and 
tbe  plant  termed  bj  botanists  polygonum  eonvolvulua, 
io  cases  of  qoaitan  frrer.  He  kft  a  .work  on  the 
prindples  of  bis  sdiool,  wldch  has  not  come  down  to 
us.  (Cod.  Aarel.,  aeiU.,  3, 16,  v-'^.—ApoU.  Dyac. 
hiat.  nuroi.,  c.  33,  p.  133.— CoZen,  t.  e.) 

AaiDs,  a  pie^yter  of  the  church  of  Alexandrea,  iu 
the  4th  centaiy.  He  denied  the  divinity  and  consub- 
stantiati^  of  the  Word.  After  iwving  been  persecuted 
for  his  opinions,  he  gained  the  ftvoar  of  the  Emperor 
Oonstantine,  and  supplanted  St.  Alhanasius,  his  adver- 
saiy,  but  died  suddenh*,  when  just  about  to  enter  in 
triumph  the  cathedral  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  330. 
He  gave  name  to  the  sect  of  the  Ariana.  (Epiphan., 
Httrea.,  9».-^8oerat.,  Hut.  Eeelea.,  &c.) 

AaHBKiA,  a  huge  oountnr  of  Asia,  divided  into  Ar- 
meida  MbJot  and  Hhiw.  The  first,  which  is  the  mod- 
.  em  7VraRiuuiis,and  is  still  sometimes  called  Armenia, 
lies  sooth  of  Mount  Cancasus,  and  comprehends  tho 
Tnilish  pachslics  Erzemm,  Kara,  and  Fait,  and  also 
the  Persian  province  Iran  or  Ertvan.  It  was  separa- 
ted from  Armenia  Minor  by  the  river  Euphrates.  Ar- 
menia Mfaior  was,  property  speaklDg,  a  part  of  Capf*- 
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doda.  It  is  now  called  AUuhilki  m  Ptgin,  bakmci 
to  tha  ToAi,  and  ii  divided  between  the  padnlice 
Mertukt  and  Smu.  Armenia  is  a  rougli,  mountain- 
oos  country,  which  has  Caucasus  for  its  norUiem 
boandaiy,  and  in  the  centre  is  traversed  hj  btwc^bes 
of  Mount  Taoms,  to  which  belongs  Mount  Ararat. 
Here  the  two  great  rivers  Euphr^es  and  Tigris  taks 
their  rise ;  likewise  the  Cyras  or  Kut,  and  (rther  less 
considerable  streams.  Herodotus  (7,  78)  says  that 
the  Armenians  were  a  I^iyjpan  colony,  and  used  arms 
like  those  of  the  Phiygians  ;  but,  as  Hitter  wMl  re- 
maps (BrdiMnie,  vol.  2,  p.  782),  the  nadona  whom 
the  fother  of  pro&ne  bisbny  desiimates  as  naysians, 
Armenians,  Gappadoeians,  and  Svrians,  are  u(  de- 
scendants of  die  Anunean  stock.  Hence  we  may,  wiUi 
soDie  degree  of  pobabili^,  cMinder  the  name  Armatui 
as  dnived  fiom  Arcm,  uid  the  Semitte  Aramemu  to 
have  been  the  first  inhiMlants  of  die  land,  who  wm 
afterward  overpowered  by  baifaerian  tribes  frim  Upper 
Asia.  (CompaiOjldeb(i^,JI(tAradsto,Tol.  l,p.4S0.) 
According  to  aoother  opinion,  tbe  Armenian  tongue 
may  be  traced  to  Xisatnros  or  Noah,  and  may  boast 
of  being  antedilavian  in  its  dtaracter.  {Reaurdia 
Curietuet,  Stc.,  ptr  CkiJuat  it  Cubied  et  Martin, 
Paris,  1806,  8vo.)  Of  the  anoie^  history  ot  Audo- 
nia  but  Htde  is  known.  The  native  writers  make 
Haig  to  have  been  the  first  chieftain  or  prince  that 
rulra  over  this  country,  and  from  him  they  called  them- 
selves Haji.  He  was  the  aoa  of  Taglath,  who,  ao 
eoiding  to  them,  was  the  same  with  Thogaima,  grand- 
son of  Jqihet.  Twenty4wo  eentoriea  befbn  the 
Christian  era  be  left  Balnrlcn,  his  native  place,  uid  ea- 
tabSshed  himsd^  wkh  aO  his  &mily,  in  die  mountains 
of  sootbem  Armenia,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  Belas,  king  of  Assyria.  Tlie  latter  attadc«d 
him  in  his  new  setuementa,  bat  perished  by  his  hand. 
Aram,  die  sixth  successor  of  Haig,  became  so  distin- 
guished by  bis  exjdoits,  that,  from  his  dme,  the  sur- 
rounding nations  called  the  country  Aimeni^  after  his. 
name.  Ara*  son  of  dw  preceding,  fell  in  oBfending  | 
his  coontiy  against  Sennnmis,  aw  Armenia  beeane  : 
thencefiMTward  an  Assyrian  province  undl  die  death  of 
Sardanapalus,  when  a  auceeasion  of  nadve  princes 
again  aweared.  (Compare  KlafroUt^  TaUtaxut  Hu- 
toriquea  de  fAru,  &c.,  p.  50,  Meqq.)  After  the  dMtb 
of  Alexander,  it  becanlB  part  of  we  kingdom  irf^ria, 
and  so  remained  till  the  ovaithrov  of  Andodms  the  ' 
Great,  whro  it  ftU  into  the  hmda  of  difowit  fulats, ' 
and  was  ^ided  into  Armenia  Major  and  Minor.— Ap> 
menia  Major  was  exposed  to  many  attacks.  The ' 
Romana  aiid  I^uthians  fought  a  long  time  for  the 
right  of  giving  a  successor  to  die  tbrmie,  and  it  was 
governed  at  one  period  by  Parthian  princes,  at  anoth- 
er by  those  whom  the  Romans  ftivound,  nntU 
Jan  made  it  a  Rmnan  province.  Annema  afieiwaxd 
recovered  it^  independence,  ai^  was  under  die  rule 
of  its  own  kings.  Sapor,  kin^  of  Persia,  attempt-  I 
ed  its  Bubjugatim  in  vsin,  and  it  remained  free  until 
660,  when  it  was  conquered  by.  the  Arabians.  After  ! 
this  it  several  times  cbansed  its  masters,  among  whom ' 
were  Gengis-Khan  and  'Hmoui^leng.  In  1663,  Selim 
II.  conquered  it  firom  the  Persiuis,  snd  the  greater 
part  has  since  renuuned  under  tbe  Turkish  dominioo.  { 
— Armenia  Minor  has  also  bad  several  rulers,  amtmg 
whom  Mithradatea  was  first  distinguished.  F>om 
him  PompOT  took  tbe  kingdom,  and  gave  it  to  Deiota- 
ros.  On  th«  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  die 
east  it  was  conquered  by  die  Persians,  and  in  860 
Ml  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabians,  sines  which  time  [ 
it  has  sharedthe  earned  as  Armenia  MuOT,  and  was  , 
made,  in  1614,  •  Turkish  province  b;rS<«inI> — ^ 
.sariier  capital  of  Armenia  was  Armavir,  which,  during  \ 
1800  years,  was  the  residence  of  the  kings.  After 
Armavir,  Aitsxata  (Art^aehad)  on  the  Anxes,  built 
in  the  time  of  the'Seleueida,  becsme  tbe  capital,  but 
sank  into  decay  befin*  tbe  end  of  the  Sth  centunr.— 


For  some  lemaiks  <m  the  An«niin  langnige,  consah 
BaM,  AUa$  Etkmgraphi^,  Ac,  tabl.  4,  uid  Jutro- 
duetim  d  PAtUu,  p.  46.  — As  regards  the  liteniy 
history  of  Armenia,  it  may  be  remaned,  that  the  litm- 
ture  of  the  country  be^s  with  the  conversion  of  the 
Armenians  to  Christianihr  in  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  centniy.   Since  that  time  they  have  tranaUted 
from  the  Greek  (there  is  a  Homer  in  Armenian  hex- 
ameters), Hebrew,  Syriao,  and  Chaldee,  into  their 
own  duitoot,  whidi  some  assert  to  be  an  orioiul  latt> 
gnage,  as  has  already  been  remsAed ;  wmw  otben 
regwd  it  as  a  mixed  dialect,  ctmposed  of  the  Sytise, 
Chaldee,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic.  Both  opinions  are  eo^ 
rect.   llie  <^  Aimenion,  tbe  language  of  literatan 
and  of  tbe  church,  ia,  as  Vater  agrees,  an  original  lui- 
guage  i  the  modern  Armenian  has  been  formed,  u  a 
pofmlaz  language,  Iqr  f^ign  additioais  during  the  suc- 
cesrive  ehuges  of  their  conquerors,  and  conasts  of 
four  pnnci|ii3  dialects.   The  written  language  owa 
ita  dutivabon  to  the  tranalation  of  tbe  Bible,  begun  in 
41 1  by  Mearob,  with  his  disciples  (among  whom  mi 
Moses  Choronensis),  by  the  desbe  of  uie  patriaich 
Insc  the  Great,  and  miisbed  in  511.   Mearob  fint 
added  semi  mwel-signs  to  the  old  Arme^an  alj^ 
bet,  which  befcie  <mly  contained  S7  constmanta.  At 
the  same  time  sdiows  vme  esldilished.   The  moit 
flouiisbing  period  of  Armenian  literature  was  in  the 
sixth  century,  at  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  At- 
menians  from  the  Greek  church  alter  tbe  coundl  of 
Chak:edon.   It  continued  to  flourish  until  the  tenlh 
century,  revived  in  tbe  thirteenth,  and  maintuned  a 
respectable  character  till  1463.    In  acientific  inquiriei 
it  never  rose  to  any  considerable  eminence.   It  u  par- 
tienlariy  valuable  in  what  relates  to  histoiy. — The  wit 
introduction  to  J^^menian  history,  geogn^y,  and  lit- 
erature, ia  that  whidi  M.  J.  Saint-Martin,  member  of 
the  French  Institute,  haa  extracted  firom  old  Anoenian 
writings,  inscriptions,  and  other  sources,  under  (he 
title  of  Miaunret  Hittoriquet  et  Gtographi^*  tvt 
CArmtHk,  Paritt  1806,  S  vol*.    (Bmuc,  Amer.,  \, 
878.) 

AsmLUBTBiim  or  Abhilcstbdh,  a  festival  at  Rone, 
on  the  10th  of  October,  during  which  they  sacrificed 
cmnpletely  armed,  and  to  the  sound  of  trumpets.  It 
was  intended  for  the  expiation  of  the  armies,  and  the 
pioapai^  of  tbe  anna  of  the  Roman  people.  The 
name  is  uso  sometimes  iqmlied  to  tlie  place  in  whidi 
tbe  sacrifice  was  performed.  (Varro,  L.  L.,  4,  SS.— 
U.  a.,  6,  8.— Ln.,  27,  37.) 

AniUHnts  (die  Latin  nsme  for  Hermann,  i.  e.,  lead- 
er or  general),  the  deliverer  of  Germany  fn»a  the 
Roman  yoke.    He  waa  a  sou  of  a  prince  of  the 
C^ierasd,  Sigimer  (which,  in  the  old  German,  ugnifiea 
tfamouM  eenpisror),  and  was  bora  IB  B.C.   He  wu 
coueated  at  Rome,  admitted  into  the  rank  of  equiltM, 
and  apptnnted  to  an  honourable  station  in  the  army  of 
Augustus.   But  princely  fovour  snd  the  charms  of 
learning  were  insufficient  to  make  the  young  barbarian 
forget  ms  eari^  associations.  CkmviDced  that  the  lude 
strength  of  bis  savage  countrymen  would  be  unequal 
to  cope  wiUi  the  diwiplined  forces  of  the  Romans  in 
tbe  open  field,  he  had  recooise  to  stratagem.  Having 
fomented  the  discontent  prevailing  amoiig  dw  Genuan 
nations,  and  having  jnoduoed  a  wide' confederacy  fot 
revolt,  he  artfolly  drew  Yams,  the  Roman  ctHnmander 
on  the  Rhine,  into  an  ambuscade,  where  three  Roman 
legiims  were  cut  to  neces.    Varus,  unable  to  Burvivs 
bis  diicrace,  slew  nimsel^  A.D.  10.  Germanirui 
mareheo  with  a  powerful  army  to  revenge  the  ovm- 
dnow  of  Veins ;  but  it  lequired  more  tliui  one  cant* 
P^gn,  and  several  battles,  hefoze  he  obtained  any  dfr 
cided  advantage ;  and  at  last  Armiuina  fell  a  sacrifin 
only  to  the  cinl  feuds  in  which  ho  waa  involved  irith 
his  own  countrymen  and  kindred,  being  assassinated 
1^  one  of  his  own  relations,  in  the  37ul  year  of  his 
age.  Tacitus  relates,  that  he  drew  upon  nimself  tbs 
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bindof  UfCOODtiyHiM  tiyidiidiw  9t  ths  regal  mor 
thnM.  A  ikort  tima  befeM  hk  omA,  AdgantMtai 
vjl^uMou,  ^inee  of  tba  C«tt3,  pnipoKd  to  the 
itma  iiiMti  to  dnipatch  Araiimai  hy  pouon,  but 
tlN  mstotsok  no  notice  of  the  offer.  Armintut  wu 
IS  f«a*  oU  iritan  bo  deatroyed  the  legione  of  Varus. 
Iitlaltiifaagfl  of  Tacitoe,  "AmuniiM  waa  doobtless 
diB  detmnr  of  OeimaoT.  He  fcnght  agunst  the 
iUnat.  not  lifce  oAar  kinga  and^enerala,  when  tbay 
wot  wnk,  but  •whrnfiun  empire  waa  might;  and 
ttririeaiHra  glorinaE  Foctune,  indeed,  scnaetimaa 
Awmri  Um ;  bat,  even  when  conqnand,  hia  noble 
^nadat  and  hia  extmrnve  inflnence  commanded  the 
TMtentim  of  hia  eonquerora.  For  twelve  years  he 
pR^ded  oter  the  deatiniea  of  Germany,  to  Uie  eom- 
plals  wtkhaiBn  of  hia  oonntrymen;  and,  after  hia 
dHai,ther|iUUm  dmne  iammn."  (roof.,  Ann., 
1,88.)  Umdwall  smoment  on  tiw  reraba  of  Us 
lietsn,  we  vil  find  that  it  had  a  dedded  influence  on 
lb«  moh  <fa>>Kt«r  of  Geiinany,  poKtieal  and  liter- 
m ;  fceeuse  H  ia  evident  that,  had  the  Roouuis  re- 
amud  iaipaet  poaaeaeion  of  the  coontry,  they  would 
hm  fifen  a  tone  to  all  ita  iostitutiana  and  tta  lao- 
ra^,  M  w»s  the  eaa«  with  all  the  other  couotries  of 
Eanpa  conquaed  by  them.  The  reason,  therefore, 
alylWlBBcaacaoftheGenaaiia remained  in  agreat 
dtffrMentBued  wMi,  and  nainflnencedby,  the  Ij^, 
ad  why  their  ptditical  inatitutions  retained  so  rnnefa 
of  dMiranmat  character,  ia  to  be  found  in  the  victory 
•f  Anuaiiit.  {Bttafclep.  Americ.,  vol.  1,  p.  376,  aeqq. 
-BitL  Vm^  toL  S,  p.  480.—Menta,  GttiMekU  ier 

Aaaotick.   Vti.  AntBoriea. 
Am,  I.  a  etj  ef  Lyda,  ealkd  afterward  Xanthus. 
(Va.  Xanthaa.)  —  II.  A  town  of  Umbria,  west  o( 
Noceria,  and  near  the  Tiber.   It  ia  now  Civitdla 
£Anw,   (PHtL,  3,  H  —SU.  Hal.,  8,  458.) 

Akkokus,  I.  tbtt  Elder,  called  also  the  AMcan, 
was  bora  at  Sicca  Venerea  in  Nnmii^  in  the  latter 
I  putofthethiidcairtaij.  Hewaaatfir8tap^[an,Bnd 
Oartt  ibetorle  in  Ua  native  aty,  where  he  acqaired  a 
lugn reputation;  bnt  be aofaeequenthf  embraced Chris- 
tuity,  being  moved  thereto  by  dr^au,  according  to 
SLJemae.  (CArm.  ad  Ann.  sx.  Coiuf.— Ck>mpaTe  de 
nr.tU.,  79.)   Aa,  however,  he  had  warmly  attacked 
i^aMuHy  befaie  hie  oonvatnon,  in  the  course  of  his 
pMc  ketana^  the  Uahop  trf  %ecs  lefaied  to  admit 
umwi^ae  pah  of  the  duudi  vntUhehad  evin- 
ced the  maxAj  of  hia  conversion  by  some  open  act. 
In  emaequsuee  of  tbia,  while  yet  a  catechumen,  he 
innte  a  woA  eattiUed  Litri  vii.  advertus  gentea,  in 
whk^  be  reAacd  the  ol^eetiona  of  the  heathen  against 
QuMtiaa^y  widi  spirit  and  leanung.   Thia  woiit  be- 
as  Da^  be  writ  oxpeeted,  a  defective  knowled^ 
<^theOUrtm  religion,  hot  h  ia  lidi  in  materials  for 
tlis  naderetaiifcig  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology : 
Inee  it  is  one  of  the  writings  of  the  Latin  fethen, 
abich,  lie  the  wtnka  of  his  diaciple  Lactantios,  are 
P«rt«ralaify  valued  by  |rfuiologists.    We  have  given 
the  more  correct  title  of  the  work  of  Am«)inB. 
■  ii  flsononlyT  but  laaa  correcdy,  called  Lihri  vii. 
*'*fit^mmm  adverstu  genUt.   (Le  Noarry,  Ap- 
w«f.  ad  mu.  Pmtr.,  S,  p.  988.  ~  fldftr,  CAt^kA- 
Hm.  7W.,p.  67.)    The  latest  and  best  edition  of 
AmaUBs  is  that  of  Orellins  [lapM.,  1816,  8vo).— 
^  The  ytmaget,  a  Gallic  divine  in  Ae  last  half  of 
'l^Sth  eentofy.    We  have  from  him  an  insignificant 
waaiiwasiy  on  the  Psalms,  which  betrays  tiie  prind- 
pJei  of  the  Semi-PeUgmns.   (AiAr,  I  e.) 

Aiivs,  ■  nrer  of  Etratis,  liniw  in  the  Umbrian 
^-^Kmaaa,  mi  felUng  into  tiie  Mediterranean.  R 
a  sow  the  Arm>.  ^3n  its  banks  stood  Florentia,  the 
■adem  Ftormety  and  near  its  month  Pise,  now  Pua. 
^poitas  Pisanns  was  at  the  very  mouth.  (Strab., 
^—Rgta.,  Him.,  1,681.) 
AttAc,  one  of  the  tluee  towiu  of  Aehua  on  the  site 


(tf  which  Patna  wu  afterward  built.  The  other  two 
were  Anthea  and  Kfoaaatis.   {Poums.,  7,  16.) 

AeohIta,  or  ArohItdn  PaoMomoBiaH,  the  most 
eaatem  land  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  now  Cape 
Ovardmfvi.    (Ptid.,  1,  9,  p.  11.) 

Ann,  a  city  of  Apulia,  in  the  interior  of  Dannia,  re- 
markable for  ita  antiquity.  Its  first  name  was  Argy- 
rippa,  an  appellation  suj^Msed  to  be  modified  fnm 
'Apyo(  'Iinriov,  tiie  name  which  it  received  originally 
from  its  founder  Diomede.  When  An>i  ia  first  intro- 
duced to  oar  notice  in  the  history  of  Rome,  it  ia  rep- 
resented as  an  Apulian  dty  of  no  great  importance, 
and  of  which  the  Romans  posaessed  themselves  with- 
out difficulty.  (Iav.,  9,  13.)  In  the  second  Punic 
war  it  fell  into  the  buids  of  Hannibal  after  the  battle 
of  Canns  {Polyb.,  3,  88  and  118),  but  was  recovered 
by  the  Rinnana.  Aim  was  gr«ttly  reduced  in  the 
tune  of  fitnbo  (383),  bat  stUl  continued  to  exist  un- 
der Constantino  as  an  episcopal  see.  {Cramer's  Aji- 
cient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  283.) 

ArpIhuk,  a  small  town  of  Latium,  southeast  of 
Rome,  still  known  by  the  name  of  Arpi-no.  It  is  ren- 
dered iUustricHis  in  the  pwe  of  history  for  having 
givea  tnttii  to  Marina  and  Cicero.  It  iniginaUy  he- 
bnged  to  the  Vobei,  but  was  taken  by  the  Samnitea, 
from  whom  it  was  again  wrested  by  tiie  Romans. 
(Lto.,  9,  44.)  It  became  a  maiucipal  town,  and  its 
citizens  were  enrolled  in  the  Cornelian  tribe.  Of 
coarse,  frequent  mention  is  made  of  Arpinam  in  Ci- 
cero's leUers :  he  was  fond  of  his  native  place,  and 
dwells  with  complacency  on  the  rude  and  primitive 
simidicity  of  ita  customs,  applyingito  it  those  lines  of 
the  Od3rsaf|y  (1, 87,  teqq.)  in  whim  Ulyaees  expteaaes 
his  lore  for  Ithaca.  (Cr-aDurV  AndeTit  Italy,  vol.  8, 
p.  114,  teqq.) 

ArrIa,  the  wife  of  Cecina  Petua.  Her  husband, 
a  man  of  consular  rank,  having  token  part  in  the  un- 
Bucceasful  revolt  of  Scribonianus,  in  lUyricum,  against 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  was  brougtd  to  Rome  for  trial. 
Ania,  finding  all  means  of  saving  lum  ineficbial,  and 
perceiving  him,  at  the  same  tune,  destitute  of  suffi- 
cient courage  to  destroy  himself^  planned  a  dagger 
into  her  own  bosom  in  the  presence  of  ner  husband, 
and  then  drawing  it  forth,  handed  the  we^ton  to  him, 
calmly  rMnaiking  at  the  time,  does  not  pam." 
Martial  ha«  made  this  the  aubject  of  an  epigram  (1, 
14). 

Armahus,  I.  a  Greek  historian,  a  native  of  fKco* 
media,  who  flourished  in  the  second  century  under 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  In  his  own  country  be 
was  a  priest  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina ;  but,  taking  up 
his  residence  at  Rome,  he  became  a  disdjple  of  Epic- 
tetus.  He  was  honoured  with  the  citizenship  of 
Rome,  and  tunxnoted  prefect  Cappadoda  by  the 
Emperor  Hadnan,  who  patronised  him  on  account  of 
hia  learning  and  tdents.  In  this  capacity  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  prudence  and  valour  in  the 
war  agmnst  the  Massagets,  and  was  afterward  ad- 
vanced to  the  senatorial  and  even  consular  dignities. 
LUie  Xenophon,  he  united  the  literary  with  the  mili- 
tary character,  was  conversant  with  philosophy  and 
learning,  and  intim^  with  those  who  cultivated  them. 
No  less  than  seven  of  the  epistiea  of  Plt^  the  young- 
er an  addressed  to  Arrian.  His  historical  writings 
were  numerous ;  but  of  these,  with  the  exception  of 
some  fragments  in  Photius,  only  two  remun.  The 
first  is  composed  of  seven  books  on  the  expedition  of 
Alexander,  wbich,  being  pTincipalI<r  compiled  from  the 
memoira  of  Ptolemy  Li^s  ana  Aristobulus,  who  both 
served  under  that  king,  are  deemed  propo^nably  val- 
nable.  Arrian,  himsdf  a  aoldiar  and  a  politician,  pos- 
sessed a  sounder  judgment  than  Quintus  Curtius,  and 
indulged  less  in  the  marvellous.  To  this  woric  is  add- 
ed a  book  on  the  affairs  of  India,  which  pursues  the 
history  of  Alexander,  but  is  not  deemed  of  equal  aa- 
tiiority  with  the  former.  An  epistle  from  Arrian  to 
'  306 
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Hadrian  »  also  extuit,  vntUled,  "A  Pet^loi  of  the 
Euxine,"  probably  written  while  he  waa  prefect  of 
Caf^tadoeia.  There  are,  besides,  under  the  name  of 
Arnan,  "  a  trea&ae  on  Tactics ;"  "  a  Periplua  of  the 
Eiythrean  Sea,"  of  which  the  authority  ia  doubtful ; 
"  a  treatise  on  Hounds  and  Hunting an  "  Enchirid' 
ion,"  or  Manual,  exhibiting  an  aMtnct  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Epictetna ;  and  Oe  "  Diacouiaea,"  ox  Dis> 
aeit^om  of  that  philosopher,  cmnpiled  Sxm  notea 
taken  during  lUa  lecturea.  The  beat  editimia  of  Ar- 
rian'a  Expedition  of  Alexander  are,  that  of  Groitovius 
{iMgd.  Bat.,  1704,  fbl.),  and  that  of  Schmieder  {Upt., 

1798,  6vo;|.  The  edition  of  Rapheltus  {Anut.,  1757, 
8to)  ia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Greek  indiez,  al- 
most wholly  derived  from  that  of  Qronoviua.  Oftbe 
Indian  history,  the  best  e£tion  ia  that  of  Schmieder 
(Hala,  1798, 9ro).  Of  bis  Enchiridion,  that  of  Upton 
(Land.,  1739, 4toJ,  andthatof  Schwei^hadufler(£iB4., 

1799,  8vo),  formmg  part  of  the  edition  of  the  Dia- 
courses,  by  the  same,  which  last-menUoned  work  is  in 
GtoIs.  8vo,  Lipa.,  17g»-I801.  Of  the  rest  of  his 
works,  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Blanchard,  Amtt., 
1683,  8vo.    The  edition  of  his  geographic^  writinga, 

Stuckius,  GeTuv.,  1577,  fol.,  ia  alao  valuable.— II. 
A  Roman  lawyer,  whose  era  is  unknown.  A  work  of 
bis,  "  De  InUrdictu,"  is  mentioned  in  bb.  S,  D  V.,  3, 
de  hared.  petit. — III.  A  poet  who  wrote  an  epic  poem 
in  34  books  on  Alexander ;  also  another  poem  on  At- 
talua,  king  of  Pergamus.  He  likewise  translated  Vir- 
gil's Georgics  into  Greek  verse    (Saido*,  «.  r.) 

Abbiits,  a  noted  gourmand,  meBtkmed  by  Horace. 
The  poet  allodeacto  an  entertainment  such  as  he 
diould  direct,  which  would,  of  course,  be  no  unexpen- 
sive  one.   {Serm.,  3,  3,  86.) 

Arsacbb,  I.  a  man  of  olMcure  origin,  who  indted 
^e  Parthians  to  revolt  firom  the  power  of  the  Seleu- 
cide,  and  was  elevated  to  the  ttuxme  on  account  of 
his  success.  Justin  (41, 4]  makes  this  revoU  to  have 
taken  place  during  the  reign  of  Seleaeos  CaUinieus, 
son  of  Antiochns  Theos,  but  his  account  is  inconsist- 
ent with  his  date.  Arrian  (a;>.  Phot.,  Cod.,  58)  seems 
to  fix  the  revolt  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus ;  while  Ap- 
pian  (,BtU.  Syr.,  65)  places  it  at  the  death  of  this 
monarch.  Possibty,  the  establishment  of  the  Parthian 
power  was  gradiui,  and  was  not  completed  till  the 
lagnofSelencns.  {CliiOfm,  Ftut.  He//.,  vol. 3, p.  18.) 
Amces  defeated  Seleucus  in  battle,  and  when  this 
monarch  made  a  second  expedition  into  Porthia,  he  took 
him  prisoner,  and  kept  him  long  in  captivity.  (Poti- 
don.  ap.  Alhen.,  4,  p.  153,  a.)  Araaces  then  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Parthian  empire,  and  his  successors 
took  from  him  the  name  of  Araacida.  According  to 
Justin  «.),  who  aeenu  confirmed  by  Strabo  (515), 
he  reigned  lotig  and  died  in  ok)  age :  according  to 
Syncelius  (p.  9Bt,  e.),  who  quotes  from  Arrian,  he 
reigned  only  two  years.  {CHtUtnt,  I.  e.)  —  II.  The 
second  of  im  name,  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded 
his  father  on  the  Parthian  throne,  and  was,  like  him, 
a  warlike  prince.  While  Antiochns  the  Great  was  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  Holemy  Pbilopator,  of  E^pt, 
Anaces  made  himsolf  master  at  Media.  Antiodbus, 
when  the  war  vrith  Ptolemy  was  aided,  marched 
against  the  Parthian  kin^,  drove  him  not  only  from 
Media,  but  from  his  own  kingdom,  and  compelled  him 
to  take  refuge  in  H3rrcania.  Having  suMequentiy, 
however,  collected  a  numerous  army,  Arsaces  appeared 
to  Antiochus  so  formidable  an  ant^nist,  that  ttie  lat- 
ter was  glad  to  confirm  to  Urn  the  posseasion  of  Hn^ 
eania  as  weU  a«  Paitiiia,  on  the  aole  conditiiHi  of  bis 
eonclading  an  alliance  with  him.  Arsaces  left  his 
throne  to  his  son  Arsaces  Priapatius  or  Phriapatus. 
(Polyb.,  10,  87.  —  JvsHn,  41,  6.  —  Clinton,  Fatt. 
HeU.,  vol.  3,  p.  316.)  —  III.  The  third  of  the  name, 
•on  of  the  preceding,  anmamed  Priapatius  or  Phrisr 
patDS  He  reigned  IB  years,  and  left  the  kingdmn  to 
his  aon  Phraatei.  (JtuAn,  41,  fi.)— IV.  A  king  of 
?(Kt 


Armenia,  who  was  on  the  throne  when  Julian  m&rdu 
ed  against  Sum,  and  was  ludered  to  fiimish  auxilia- 
ries for  the  Roman  amy.  When  Jovian,  after  the 
death  of  Julian,  vras  compelled  to  sign  an  ignominious 
treaty  of  peace,  Arsaces,  by  the  very  terms  of  it,  was 
left  to  the  mercy  oftbe  Persians,  and  was  soon  a/ier 
entrapped  and  slain.  {,Amm.  MareeU..,  S3,  3,  feq.— 
U.,  S6,  7,  cf  IS.) 

ABSAClnjB,  a  name  given  to  some  itf  the  monarchc 
of  Parthia,  in  descent  Sum  Ammbi,  the  founder  of  the 
empire.  Their  power  snlmsNl  till  the  336th  year  of 
the  Christian  era,  when  the  dynasty  of  the  Sasmiudea 
was  founded  by  Artuatxcs.  (KuL  Aisacee  I.  and 
Attabanus  V.} 

Absamosata,  m  oity  of  Aimenia  M^jor,  in  the  aoutb- 
weslem  angle  of  Um  distriet  of  St^hene,  and  70  mUes 
from  die  Euphrates.  It  is  now  Sirmat.  Another 
form  of  the  ancient  name  ia  Armosata.  {Plin.,  6,  9. 
—Polyb.,  Ext.  vii.,  lib.  8,  35,  \.— Tacit.,  16.  10.) 

ABaANiAS,  I.  a  river  of  Aimenia  Major,  which 
D'AnviUe  and  Manneit,  but  cqwcialiy  the  utter,  con- 
sider as  another  name  for  the  •ontbem  ana  of  the  £n- 
{dirates.  ( Kid.  Euiritrates.)— II.  There  was  another 
river  of  the  same  name  lower  down,  whieh  flowed 
from  the  northwest  through  Sophene,  and  entered  the 
Euphrates  below  Melitene,  tm  which  Arsamosnta  was 
situate.  This  is  now  the  itrsM.  (iVii^,  6«  34.  — 
Tacit.,  16,  16.) 

Absrs,  the  youngest  son  of  Ochus,  whom  the  eu- 
nuch Bagoas  raiaeo  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  de- 
atrejed  with  his  diildien  after  a  nigu  of  thxee  yeus. 
{Vii.  Bagoas.) 

AbsIa,  a  small  river  between  lUyricum  and  Histria, 
and  forming  the  limit  of  Italy  in  that  quarter,  after 
Histria  was  added  to  Italy  by  Augustus.  {Pltn.,  3, 
19.— fTor.,  2,  5.) 

Abbin5b,  I.  dau^ter  of  Meleager,  and  mother  of 
Ptolemy  I.,  of  Egypt,  bv  Philip,  nther  of  Alexander. 
During  her  pregnancy  ahe  was  married  to  Lagua. — II. 
Daughter  of  Ptolemy  I.,  of  Egypt,  and  Berenice.  She 
married  Lyeimaehua,  king  ofThrace,  who  was  already 
advanced  in  years,  fay  whom  she  had  several  children. 
Lyaimachua,  setting  out  for  Asia,  left  her  in  Macedo- 
nia, with  two  sons,  Lysimacbus  anid  Iliilip,  a  part  of  the 
fruiu  of  their  union.   This  monarch  havmg  Deen  alein 
in  an  expedition,  Ptolemy  Cerauims  seised  tat  Macedo- 
nia, but  could  not  take  the  city  of  Cassandria,  'Where 
Aisinoe  had  taken  refuge  with  her  children.  He  there- 
fore offered  her  his  hand  in  marriage,  and  with  much 
difficulty  obtained  her  consoit.   But  no  sooner  had  he 
been  amnitted  into  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  celebra- 
ting the  nuptials,  than  he  caused  her  two  aona  to  be 
slam,  and  exiled  Arsinoe  herself  to  Samothrace.  F>om 
this  island  she  soon  took  her  departure  to  wad  I*tole- 
my  Philadelphus,  her  own  brother,  the  first  inatancp 
of  this  kind  of  union,  and  which  became  afterward  ao 
common  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  Although  many 
years  older  than  Ptolemy,  ebe  nevertheless  inspired  him 
with  such  a  passion,  that,  after  her  death,  be  gave  hrr 
name  to  one  oftbe  nomes  of  Egypt  (Arrinoltis),  and  to 
sevwaldtieabothinthatcountiyanddeewhere.  He 
even  gave  orders  to  have  a  temple  erected  to  her,  but 
his  own  death  and  that  of  the  architect  prevented  the 
fulfilment  of  bis  wL^es.    It  was  intended  to  have  had 
theceiiingofloadstone,andthestatueofiroD,iii  order 
that  the  latter  might  appear  to  be  suspended  in  the  air. 
(P/tn.,34, 14.) — 111.  I^^htet  of  Lysimacbus,  king  of 
Thzace,  and  the  eartier  wife  of  Ptofemy  Phtladelj^us. 
She  became  by  him  the  mother  trf'Ftowniy  III.  <euer- 
getes),  Lysimacbus,  and  Berenice.    After  PtoleniT's 
union  with  Arsinoe,  his  own  rister,  she  wee  baaiatiied 
to  Coptos.   The  charge  brought  against  her  was  a  ' 
design  to'  overthrow  h«  rival. — IV.  Danghter  of  PtoU 
emy  HI.,  and  Berenice,  married  Ptolemy  Philopator. 
her  brother.    Her  hnsliand  subseqnenUy  having^  be- 
oome  enamoand  of  Agtfbodea,  and  being  comptetelj 
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Taled  bj  thit  fenuls  and  bar  toothen,  «PM  indoeed,  at 
thtiruitiMtioii,  tooidwAniaMtobepattodeath. — 
V.  A  dtn^tor  (hT  Ptojemj  Aflletos,  pndaimed  queen 
h  GanyaMdw.  whan  Gmut  atUdE«d  Alexambcfk 
Sk  wu  eonqumd,  and  biooglit  in  triomph  to  Rome ; 
btf,  u  tUa  |»OT«d  anpleaamg  to  the  people,  she  was 
Ht  at  libertj.   Subvaqaently,  at  the  sutiffation  of  her 
yoonger  Mitar  Cleop«tn,  she  was  pot  to  death  by  the 
ORlas  of  Anlooy,  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Miletus. 
{Htrt.,  m.  Aitx^  ^.—AjfpiM,  BtU.  Ow.,  «,  ».)— VI. 
A  dtj  of  Egypt,  the  e^aal  of  iIm  Aniiudtio  nmae, 
Iriog  to  the  woat  of  the  NUe,  and  between  Heiaeleo- 
potia  UagiiB  and  Lake  Moeria.   It  derived  its  name 
bom  AnUMM,  the  sister  and  queen  of  I^olemy  I^tilao 
delate.   The  earlier  appeliation  was  the  "  City  of 
Cfocoffiaat''  aa  the  Graeka  traiulated  it  (Cioeodilo- 
poBa,  KpMadi£Ui»  wM.tr*  Htni^  8, 148).   This  hwu 
BMntioBad  mmm  awe  froai  the  nlrmnnitanft  of  the 
doeoAls's  tang  woorsUpped  lim ;  and  a  lamed  rep- 
lesenlattfe  of  tua  fearful  elaaa  of  eraalnrca  was  eare- 
anitmed  and  attended  to  in-an  adjacent  pond  or 
Stnbo  gives  an  aooonnt,  as  an  eyewitness,  of 
dii>  enriona  *«*^ffnt    Tba  bodiea  of  the  aacied  croco- 
fiea  weie  depaakad  aAai  death  in  the  oelia  of  the 
Libyintth,  which  stood  near  theet^.   The  Egyptians 
honoBred  the  cnoodile  here,-beeanBa  it  was  conse- 
cntcd  toTyphoo,  their  evil  genius,  whom  they  dread- 
ed, and  sought  to  appease     worshipping  an  animal 
wUebwBs  useymboUcaiima^.   The  cityof  Arainoi 
isnowapileof  inina.  vriudilienot  fiw  to  thenoitiiof 
the  modsro  MmUmt  ^  ftiem.   Jomard  nvee  an  ao- 
ennte  deeniption  of  them.   (Deteript.  Se  fEgyvte, 
vol  4,  p.4M.V~vn.  A  city  of  Egypt,  at  the  head  of 
the  Sinus  AiabicuB,  and  not  &r  m»n  the  spot  where 
stands  the  modem  Saez.    Philadelphue  conalnicted 
the  haifooor,  and  called  the  place  after  his  sister  and 
qaeni  AfMnoe.   In  its  immediate  vidnity  lay  the  city 
<n  Cleapatris,  of  later  erection,  and,  in  eonseqaenee  of 
their  pivxun^.  both  plaeea  were  often  oiled  by  the 
common  nano  of  Cleepatris,  thou^  actually  distinct 
^oCs.  {Stnk^  80O.)   Arsinoe  was  connected  with 
me  Nile  by  means  of  the  canal  of  Ptolemy,  and  for  a 
long  period  was  the  vmy.lifo  of  the  navigation  on  the 
SauM  Aiabicna,  fimning  the  oonnecting  link  between 
titf  traffic  of  Egypt  andthat  of  the  Eut.    In  procesa 
of  time,  howevOT,  the  daaoeroua  navigation  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  gatf  iadoeed  the  Ptolemiee  to  coiMlnct 
auboors  lawar  down,  and  Arsinoe  firom  this  time  sank 
in  tmixntHiee,  and  finally  djaappeawd  ftum  notice. 
The  PeoUagei  table,  in  (M  third  eantniy,  makes  men- 
tion of  the  phce.  hot  the  Itineraiy  of  Antonine  passes 
it  over  m  stknee.   {Matmert,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  617.) 
— VIII-  A  tity  of  (Miicia  Tnichea,  on  the  coast,  be- 
tween  Cdenderis  and  the  mouth  of  the  Anmagdus. 
(Piiny.  b,  37.) — IX.  AneOer  name  for  ^taia,  in 
Lvda.   {VitL  Pataia.) — X.  A  town  of  Cyprus,  near 
tbeproaonto^of  Ammocbottus.  (Stra6.,683.)-— XI. 
A  harbour  of  £gypt,  on  the  Sinus  Arabieus,  below  Phi- 
Uene  Facta*.   (iVix.,  6, 29.>— XII.  Another  hubour, 
ia  the  rwio  Troglodytiea,  in  the  vieini^  of  Dirn. 

AasMsa  PAI.DS,  a  great  hike  in  the  southem  part  of 
.Iraieiiia  M^or,  now  the  I^ie  of  Van.  It  was  Miits 
■Htbem  fliiM  embellished  with  citiea,  which  were 
bettn-  known  to  the  Byzantine  writers  than  they  had 
Wm  befiwe,  vix..  CkaUat  or  AMat,  Arzes  or  Aripsk, 
nd  PerkrL  This  sheet  of  water  is  also  sometmies 
ca!^in  Armenian  geogi^ihy,  the  Lake  eSBurumiUi, 
fna  the  diatrict  of  that  name  in  which  it  is  situate. 
The  name  Beenouikh  b  dedoeed  fivm  that  of  Baana. 
1  erandsMi  of  Haig,  the  first  ruler<rfAzm8liia.  (WaU, 
mud  MiUd  AncH,  p.  fi08.) 

AiTxaaKDS,  L  ami  of  tiystaqMS,  was  brother  to 
I^naa  the  ^rat.  He  endeavoiued  to  dieanade  hia 
otpbev  Xenee  from  making  war  njun  the  Greeks,  but 
t3  no  effect;  and, after  aaoDmpanymg  the  monarch  to 


the  Aaiatie  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  was  sent  back  by 
kitn  to  Susa,  to  act  aa  viceroy  or  re^nt  in  biaabsence. 
(HtToi.,  7,  10,  7, 17.— la.,  7,  68.)   If  the 

story  rdated  by  Ptutaich  be  true,  Artabanua  must 
always  have  possessed  great  influence  with  Xerxes, 
since,  according  to  the  Oreek  writer,  the  monarch 
owed  his  crown  to  his  uncle,  who  was  aroointed  by 
the  Persians  to  decide  between  Xerxes  and  his  elder 
brother  Ariameaes,  Artabanus  adjudged  the  kingdtnn  < 
to  the  fbrmer,as  having  been  bom  after  hia  ft^rcame 
to  the  throne,  and  as  banc  the  aon  of  Atoaaa  the 
daughter  of  Gyms.  {PkU.,de  frat.  am.,  p.  488, /..p. 
968,  WjfUenb. — Compare  the  account  given  by  He- 
rodotna,  7,  I,  teqq.)  We  have  nothing  farther  of 
Artabanus  in  history.  He  ia  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  individual  of  the  same  name  (Arta- 
banus II.)  who  slew  Xeries.    (Bdkr,  ad  Clet.,  c.  SO, 

6151.— Larchtr,  ad  Ctet.,  vol.  6,  p.  287.)— II.  An 
yicanian,  obtain  of  the  guards  of  Xerxea,  and  for  a 
long  time  one  of  his  greatest  fovoarites.  When  the 
monarch,  after  his  return  from  Greece,  gave  himself 
up  to  a  life  of  dissolute  pleasure,  Artabanus  conceived 
this  to  be  a  favourable  opportunity  for  seizing  on  the 
throne,  and,  having  conspired  withMithradatea,  tmo  of 
the  eunochs  of  the  palace,  and  chamberiain  to  the  king, 
he  introduced  himself  by  night  into  the  royal  apart- 
ment, and  slew  Xerxes,  B.C.  464.  After  perpetrating 
the  deed,  he  ran  to  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  the  monarch, 
and  told  him  that  Dariua,  his  elder  brother,  had  just 
murdered  bis  &ther.  Artaxerxes  believed  the  story, 
and  his  brother  was  immediately  arreated  and  put  to 
death.  After  the  new  monarch  had  ascended  the 
throne,  Artabanus  conspired  against  hie  life,  but  wsa 
betrayed  by  Mcgabyzua,  an  accomplice  of  hia,  and  put 
to  deatit.  Such  is  the  account  of  Ctesiaa  (c.  30), 
which  Larcher  very  justly  prefers  to  the  statements  of 
Justin  (3,  1)  and  Piodorus  Sicului  (10,  19),  both  of 
which  appear  tinged  with  absurdity. — III.  A  monarch 
of  Parthia,  known  aa  Artabanus  11.,  or  Araaces  VIII. 
He  succeeded  hia  nephew  Fbraatea  JI.  (Araaces 
VII.),  and  was  killed  in  a  war  with  the  Thogarii,  a 
Scythian  nation.  {Jtistin,  4S,  3.) — IV.  Amonarchof 
Parthia,  known  aa  Artabanua  III.,  or  Araaces  XIX. 
He  succeeded  Vononca  I.,  whom  he  drove  from  the 
throne,  having  himself  previously  reigned  in  Media. 
Fi^fafiil  to  the  Romans,  his  protectors,  as  long  as  Ger- 
manicns  inijnred  him  with  fear,  he  became,  after  the 
death  of  this  oommander,  cruel  and  oppressive  to  hia 
sulijecta,  and  arrogant  towards  Rome.  His  people 
complained  of  him  to  Tiberius,  who  named  for  them 
Phraates  as  king.  This  individual,  however,  dying 
on  the  n>ut.e,  the  emperor  nominated  Tiridates.  Aria* 
baaua  fled  into  Si^uiia,  but,  being  cncoura^  by  the 
effeminacjof  Tiriutea,  be  took  up  arms  agam,  uid  re* 
covered  his  kingdom.  The  death  ofKberius  saved  him 
from  punishment,  and  he  made  his  peace  with  Caligula 
by  dint  of  flatteries.  Still,  however,  he  was  once  mors 
driven  out  by  his  subjects,  and  only  returned  eventually 
to  ifie  in  his  kingdom,  about  44  A.D.  {Tacit.,  Ann., 
8,  58.— Id.  tb.,  6,  il.—U.  ib.,  6, 48,  &c.)— V.  A  king 
of  the  I^hians,  son  of  Volo^ses  IV.,  ascended  the 
throne  A.D.  810.  His  histoneal  name  ia  Art^nus 
IV.,  or  Arsaces  XXXI.  He  had  hardly  commenced 
his  reign  when  he  was  menaced  by  Caracalla.  The 
emperor  demanded  his  daughter  in  marriage,  in  order 
to  have  a  pretext  for  war  in  case  be  remsed.  The 
Parthian  king,  however,  assented,  and  the  Roman  army 
was  allowed  to  approach  the  Parthian  capital,  where 
Artabanua  met  it  with  a  brilliant  cortege.  But  on  a 
given  ugnal,  the  Rinnan  troi^  fell  upon  the  followers  ^ 
<d'tho  mrniaieh,  and  an  inffisenminate  massacre  ensued, 
from  which  Aitabanas  himself  vrith  difficulty  escaped. 
Caiaca  Uatherenpon  pillaged  the  surrounding  country, 
and  Uien  letumed  to  Mesopotamia.  Artabanus,  burn- 
ing for  revenge,  assembled  the  largest  army  which  the 
Parthianshad  everasyet  raised,  crossed  the  Euphrates. 
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laid  waste  emytfaing  with  fire  and  gwtnd,  and  en- 
countered the  Romaa  forces  in  Spu.  Bfacrinus  bs^ 
Bucceeded  CaracaUa.  A  bloodj  battle  ensued,  whidi 
lasted  for  two  days.  On  the  third  day,  a  herald  from 
the  Roniaos  announced  the  fact  of  Caracalla'a  being 
dead,  and  that  Macrinua  was  his  successor,  and  also 
proposed  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  empires. 
The  RtmaiM  accordingly  restored  the  prisoners  they 
had  taken,  paid  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  Aita- 
banua  returned  to  his  capital.  His  prosperity,  howevar, 
was  of  short  duration.  Ardahir  Babegan,  or  Arta- 
xerxes.  excited  the  Persians  to  revolt,  and  Aitabanus 
was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  jput  to  death.  With  ! 
lumendedtbePartluaudynastyorthe  Arsadds.  The  j 
family  itself,  however,  was  not  extinct  in  tb»  pemon 
of  Artsbanus,  but  cimtiniied  to  rrign  in  Aimenia,  as  ' 
tributary  to  the  new  Persian  dynasty,  until  the  time  of 
Justinian.   (Biogr.  Univ.,  toL  S,  p.  640.)  ; 

ArtasIzdb,  I.  son  of  Pbantaces,  commander  of  the 
Parthians  and  Choraamiana  in  the  army  of  Xeixes. 
He  escorted  this  moDarch  ttuough  Europe  to  Asia, 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  at  the  brad  of  sixty  thouund 
men,  and  reioined  Maidonius  befins  tba  battle  of  Fl»- 
tca.  HeenaeavonredtodissuadeliiinfTomengagingin 
this  conflict,  but  to  no  purpose ;  uu),  after  the  death  of 
Mardoniua,  succeeded  in  retreating  to  Asia  with  the 
residue  of  his  own  forces,  having  obtained  a  safe  pas- 
sage through  Thessaly  Wassuringthe  inhabitants  that 
Mardonius  bad  defeated  the  GreeJis.  (Herod.,  7,  66. 
— M,  8, 126.— -/(i.,  9. 41.— /d.,  9,  89.>— li  A  general 
of  Artaxerxes  Lon^jmanus.  He  remained  &iuiJul  to 
this  prince  as  long  as  hejeigned,  and  did  everything 
in  his  power  to  conquer  Datames,  who  had  revolted 
agtunst  the  king.  He  himself  subsequently  revolted 
against  Ochus,  but,  after  fleeing  into  Macedonia,  was 
pardoned  by  that  prince.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Arbela,  on  the  side  of  Darius,  uuf  after  the  death  of 
that  prince  surrendered  himself  to  Alexander,  who 
made  him  satrap  of  Bactriana.  He  Iwd  a  large  num- 
ber of  sons,  to  wnom  Alexander  assigned  ^vemments. 
His  daughters  were  married,  one  to  PtSemy,  son  of 
X^agUB  ;  another  to  Eumenes,  of  Cardia ;  and  a  third 
to  Selencus.   (Biogr.  Vrav.,  vol.  S,  p.  M2.) 

AsTABBvn  pBOHONTOBiDH,  »  prmnontoiT  on  the 
northwestern  eoast  of  Spain,  now  Cape  FnoilfrTV,  in 
GaJltoA,  It  was  somemnes  called  Ceftieum  PFomm- 
tonKflt  (Plin.,  4,  22),  and  also  Nertum.   (Strab.,  106.) 

AkticoXna,  the  capital  of  Aria,  now  Herat,  situate 
on  the  river  Anus,  now  the  Heri.  (AmM,  3,  36. — 
Strab.,  360.) 

Aetigbbab  or  Abtaqicebta,  a  town  of  Armenia 
Major,  northeast  of  Amida,  where  Caius  Cesar,  a 
nephew  of  Augustus,  was  daneeroudy  wounded  by 
one  Addnins.  It  is  now  probably  Ardis.  (VeU. 
pMlen.,  %  103.) 

Abtaphbbhbs,  I.  a  broUier  of  Darins,  and  eon  of 
Hystsspes,  governor  of  Sardis.  (Rerodot.,  6,  25.) — 
11-  A  son  of  the  preceding,  whom  Darius  sent  into 
Greece  with  Datis.  He  was  conquered  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon  by  Miltiadea.  (Fid.  Datis.— /frrod.,  4, 
163.— iiif.,  6,  6S.) 

Artavabdis  or  AbtabIzus,  kbg  of  Armenia,  the 
son  and  successor  of  'ngranes,  began  to  reign  iboat 
70  B.C.  It  was  princiwly  through  his  tteaeheious 
advice,  as  to  the  mode  of^ entering  Partbia,  that  Crassas 
&iled  in  bis  expedition  against  that  countiT.  He  was 
subsequently  taken  by  Antony,  to  whom  lie  had  also 
acted  a  teeadwroQa  part  in  us  Faitfaian  expediti<Hi, 
who  led  him  In  triDmph  at  Alsxancbca.  He  was  put 
to  death,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  by  Cleopatra,  who 
wished  to  obtain  succours  firom  the  King  of  Media,  and 
therefore  sent  him  the  head  of  Artavasdes,  his  ene- 
my. The  prince  appears  to  have  been  a  very  well  ed- 
nrated  man.  He  wrote  in  Greek  two  Ustinical  worica, 
some  tragedies,  diaOQWBBB,  dke.  {PkU^  VU.  AnAm., 
c.  60,  tegq.) 


AbtaxXta,  a  stioDgly  lottifiBd  town  <tf  Ar- 
menia, the  ca(Htal  <^  toe  annre,  built  upon  a  plain 
which  Hannibal  rec«nm«ided  as  a  proper  nte  Sat  the 
<^tal  to  King  Artaxias.  Near  itranthe  Arazee.  It 
wA  burned  by  Ctnbulo,  and  rebuilt  by  TiridatM,  who 
called  it  Neronea,  in  bonour  of  Nero.  It  is  now  Ar~ 
ittk.  (jPiut,  6,  8.— fW.,  3,  6.— r«i/.,  Awi.,  13, 
39.  tt  ^l.—Id.  ik.,  14,  33.— -ii  ib.^  16,  16.— «»a^ 
363.} 

Abtixbbxbs,  I.  a  name  common  to  some  of  the 
kings  of  Persia,  andthemeaningof  which  will  be  con- 
sidered at  the  close  of  tins  article.    The  first  of  the 
name  succeeded  his  father  Xen^  who  had  been  as- 
saasinatcd  by  Artsbanus,  cwUin  of  the  royal  guaxda. 
After  disooraring  and  puniuinf  the  naraem  of  his 
fildier,  and  bringing  to  a  dose  •  war  in  Baolria,  iic- 
casioned  by  the  revolt  of  a  satn^  he  reduced  to  obe^ 
ence  the  Egyptians,  who  had  revolted  under  Inania, 
and  who  baa  been  aided  by  the  Athenians.  ThfMigh 
severe  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  be  became  c(nt- 
nicnonsafterwardformildiieseandmodexation.  TUs 
Aitaxecus  was  called  Uoxp^eip  (hangimiaiMaX  from 
the  eztrancdinary  Itnglk  of  nis  onitf,  acoorditiff  to 
Strabo,  which,  on  his  standing  straight,  conld  veacE  hia 
knees ;  but,  according  to  Plutandi,  because  his  right 
Aand  was  ^OTtfcr  Uian  his  lefL  He  reigned  thirty  years, 
and  died  B.C.  426.   (Cte».,  Pert.,  c.  SO,  teqg.,  p.  71, 
tegq.,  ti.  Bahr.—Pimt.,  Vit.  Arlax.,  tnit.)—  li.  The 
second  at  the  name,  was  suinanied  Uvi/um  ( JfucsRow), 
onaeconntofhiseztTaoidinuymemoiy.  UewaaaMi 
of  Darius  the  Second,  by  ntyaatis,  the  daughter  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  and  bad  three  brothers,  Cy  ma, 
Ostanes,  andOzaUues.  His  name  was  Arsacee,  which 
be  clianged  into  Aitaxenes  when  he  ascended  the 
throne.   His  brother  Cyrus  was  of  an  amIritioaB  di»- 
position,  and  be  resolved  to  make  himeelf  king  in  op- 
position to  Artaxwxes.   Paiysatis  always  uvouxed 
Cyrus  ;  and  when  be  was  accDsed  by  Tiss^ihemes  of 
plotting  against  his  br<rther,  Ae  obtamed  his  pardon  fay 
her  in&ence  and  entreaties.   According  to  Xcnophon 
(Altai.,  1,  1),  it  was  irritation  against  his  brother  for 
listening  to  this  charge  that  inauced  Cynis  to  revolt 
and  aspire  to  the  thnme.   Another  reason,  however, 
still  n>ore  powerful  in  the  eyes  of  an  wrolwtioas  prince, 
would  likewise  appear  to  have  orged  him  on  to  the 
step.   Aitazeixes  had  been  bora  baibrs  his  father's 
aceeesiui  to  the  em[Hre,  whereas  Cyrus  was  bom  the 
ami  of  a  kinp,  a  distinction  somewhat  nmiiar  to  that 
which  bad  nven  Xerxes  the  throne.   ( Vid.  Aitabanus 
I.)   Cynis  nad  been  appointed     bis  brother  satxap 
of  Lyua,  and  had  also  the  command  asBinwd  him  m 
whatever  forces  the  Dorian  dties  along  the  oosMt  of 
Asia  Minor  might  be  leqoixedtosend  asaaziliarieKta 
the  Persian  armies.   (C<msBlt  Scknader,  ad  JTeis., 
Anah.,  1,1.)   Taking  advantage  of  this,  he  assexubled 
under  various  pretexts  a  numerous  amy,  and  at  length 
marched  agunst  his  brother  at  the  bead  of  one  hundred 
thousand  oariwrians,  and  nearly  thirteen  tfaouaand 
Greeks.  Artaxerxes  met  lum  at  Cunaxa  with  an  umy 
of  nine  htmdred  tboussnd  baibarians,  and  a  brief  con- 
flict ensued,  in  which  Cyrus  was  killed.  He  was  elain 
in  the  ve^  moment  of  victory ;  for  he  had  routed  -erith 
lus  body-guaxd  the  guards  of  the  king,  while  tlw 
Greeks  were  in  full  pursuit  of  that  part  of  the  king's 
aim;  whidk  had  been  (^)poeed  to  them.   The  loss  of 
the  battle  was  owing  partly  to  the  rash  impetuosity  of 
Cyrus  in  charging  ue  nnral  goarda,  and  partly  to  the 
circumstance  of  theGietts  having  paisQed  too  <Br  the 
baibarians  opposed  to  them.  Artaxraxeswaa  wounded 
intheactiottbyCyms'BOwnhandiwhileCyrua,  on  tho 
other  hand,  was  slain  by  Mithradatca,  a  young  Persian 
noble,  and  by  a  Carian  soldier,  having  Seen  wounded 
in  soceesnon  by  each.   So  anxious,  however,  was 
Aitaxenes  to  hare  it  believad  that  be  himself  bad  «lain 
the  yomgpriaee,  that  both  Milhr^atwrnd  tlw  C&rian 
•vantnal^  lost  their  lirea  ibiboa*ting  of  Ui«  deed. 
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Ate  tba  Itffie  of  Canaxa,  tbe  Gneki  began  th«r 
flMnled  Rdeat,  so  grapbic  an  aoeoant  of  which  haa 
been  prewmd  for  i»  in  toe  pagra  ofXenophoo.   ( Vid. 
\eaafinm.)  ArtaierxeswasnowpeaceaDlepoSBeasor 
af  tlw  throM.  Being  irritated  at  the  Lacedsmonians, 
whs  W  mbneed  ms  tmther'a  cauMi  he  lent  ud  to 
CnoQ  tbe  Athenian  adnural,  and  nieeeeded  by  his 
moDt  in  WTCiting  from  Sparta  the  dominion  of  the 
lea.  He  then  fiinuUied  tM  neceseaiy  ntesna  for  re- 
buiUiiig  the  walla  of  Athens,  and  finally,  by  employing 
gnu  IB  aowing  diaseiuione  among  the  Giedan 
ha  forced  Agesilana  to  abvidon  the  extensive 
conqnetfs  he  had  abeady  made  in  the  Persian  domin- 
ipiu.  Tbe  war  at  length  was  brooght  to  a  close  by  a 
■cflonbla  tm^,  by  wliidi  the  QnA  dtiea  of  Ana 
were  abandoBed  to  his  sway.   Artazerzes  was  not 
naxaSal  in  (kecUng  a  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  Egy]>- 
tiaoE,  Dorwai  lus  march  in  person  against  the  Cadtisii, 
in  Upper  Am,  crowned  with  any  hap[»er  result.  He 
W33  gonmed  entirely  by  his  mother  Paryaatis,  who,  by 
tfodying  liti  indiiiations,  had  gained  a  cmnplete  as- 
cndraey  ofer  Urn.  After  having  pat  to  death  Dariut, 
iu  tiieat  fOD,  fiir  oonspiring  ogaiBst  him,  be  died  at 
Ibe  adnseed  age  of  nine^-four  years,  bowed  down  by 
MiTDw  It  (be  Iws  of  two  other  sons  whom  Ochus,  who 
reanedafierhim,  had  managed  to  cut  off.  According 
to  Diodonn,  be  was  on  the  throne  forty-three  years  ; 
bat  McaiAig  to  Eoaebios  and  tbe  Alexandrine  Chion- 
ielr.  toy  jtm.  WaUaek  makes  hia  nijKi>  nxty-two 
Tttn,  bat  this  is  sn  error  of  a  tranaenber.  {Diod. 
Sir  ,  13, 104  —  CthaotCt  Fatt.  HeU.,  vol  1,  p.  316, 
333.)— HI.  The  third  of  the  name,  called  prenously 
Ochufl,  and  known  in  history  as  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  or 
nmply  Oduu,  succeeded  his  father  Mnemon.  He 
oonunmced  his  reign  with  the  maaaacre  of  hia  brothers, 
and  ofaD  who  bewngcd  to  the  royal  &mily.  Egypt 
was  at  tia»  time  in  fiill  revolt,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon 
hariiv  ai  vain  attempted  to  reduce  it,  and  Ochua  con- 
tinned  the  war  by  means  of  his  generals.  Learning, 
however,  that  the  EOTptians  indulged  in  railleries 
bis  penon,  aiM,  moreover,  that  Pbcenicia  and 
C;rpnis  had  also  rebelled,  he  pal  himself  at  the  head  of 
BiaiBies,tO(A  Sidon  through  the  treachery  ofMentor, 
comDaoder  of  tbe  Gredc  mercenaries,  and  made  an 
indtKiiiiunate  slangfater  of  the  inhabitants.   He  then 
inairiird  agunat  E^ypt,  and  reconquered  it  throuch 
the  nulitaiy  talents  of  Bagoaa.    Once  master  of  the 
oantTy,  he  gave  himBelf  up  to  all  manner  of  cmel^, 
destroyed  the  temples,  insulted  the  Egyptian  deities, 
and,  to  crown  all,  caosed  tbe  sacred  Apia  to  be  killed, 
ttd  his  flesh  served  up. for  a  repast.   This  conduct 
ndtedlbeiaSffutiaa  of  Bagob,  who,  beinff  an  Egyp- 
tian by  Unb,  was,  of  course,  stronriy  attauied  to  the 
Rl^iai  <^lm  eoontry.   He  concealed  hii  angry  &el- 
agt.  hawenr,  until  Ochns  had  returned  to  Pmu,  and 
'^uned  bis  indolent  mode  of  life,  giving  up  the  reins 
<rfj^*emnient  entirely  to  Bagoas.    The  latter  there- 
to caaaed  Um  to  be  poisoned,  gave  his  body  to  be 
loaned  by  eala,  and,  to  in^eata  his  cniel^  of  dia- 
PHdian,faid«abrelwniffles  made  of  his  bones.  Bagoas 
fffed  OD  the  vannt  throne  Araes,  the  youngest  son 
-.pf  Odns,  and  pat  to  death  all  the  rest.   Ochus  reigned 
^"fB  years,  not  eigfateen,  as  Manetho  givea  it.  {^li- 
w.  r  H,  6,  S.  —  JuMttn,  10,  3.)  — IV.  A  soldier  of 
^^^ane,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidn,  and 
oflfd  by  the  Greek  historians  Artaxerxes.    His  true 
was  Avdeehir  Babegan,  and  he  waa  the  son  or 
nsdsoD  of  an  intUvidaal  named  Sassan,  who,  though 
"  '■ny  ledaeed  cuctnustanees,  datmed  descent  from 
^lerxea  Loneimanus.  He  succeeded  in  dethroning 
ArufauiDs,  the  bat  of  the  Arsaddn.  and  thus  laid  the 
ijo^atiou  of  tbe  meeoai  at  later  Persian  empire.  Al- 
a  naorper,  Artaxerxes  appears  to  have  had  a 
r^>E^Ue  feign,  as  far  as  the  mtemal  afbira  of  hia 
(."rgdmnweneoDcenied.  fn  his  external  relations  he 
is  rnniaet  with  the  Emperor  Sevenu,  who  de- 


feated him  on  bis  invading  the  Roman  teVritoTy,  and 
forced  him  to  retreat.  Artaxerxes  was  about  to  renew 
tbe  war  with  fresh  forces,  when  he  died.  To  rare 
prudence  and  heroic  courage  he  united  a  love  of  letters, 
and  is  aaid  to  have  composed  several  works.  He 
reisned  fouitaen  or  fifteen  years,  and  left  the  throne 
to  Sapor  I.— V.  A  brother  and  succeasor  of  Sapor  II. 
He  died  after  a  reign  of  four  years,  A.D.  384. — As 
regarda  thfiform  Artaxerxes  ('Aproffp^f),  which  some- 
times occurs  in  editions,  in  place  of  the  more  common 
ArtaxtTxea,  consult  the  remarks  of  Balir  {ad  Cies.,  p. 
186,  aeqq.).  The  name  Artaxerxes  ia  supposed  to  have 
been  Artac/uhast  or  Arlacktkaala  in  Persian,  and  to 
have  been  compounded  of  the  Persian  Art  or  Ard, 
"  atnmg,"  andtbeZemiieKhshelroJChtkered,  01  Khahe- 
tra,  "  a  warrior."  Hence  the  appellation  Artaxerxes 
will  signify  "  a  strong  or  mighty  warrior."  (Compare 
Herodotut,  6,  98,  ^kpra^ep^^t,  (liyag  dp^to^.)  Otners 
vnite  the  Persian  name  thus,  Artaluckctz,  and  make 
it  equivalent  to  "  a  great  king."  (Consult  Bdhr,  ad 
Cut.,  p.  187.  —  RoaeTmuller,  Handimeh,  vol.  1, 
p.  378,  n.  40. — De  Saey,  Memmra  mr  dnwrM  onfi- 
quUh  ie  U  Perte,  p.  100.) 

AbtaxUs,  the  name  of  three  kinn  of  Aimenia. — 
I.  The  first  reigned  in  the  Upper  or  Greater  Aimenia, 
with  the  consent  of  Antiocbus  the  Great.  He  gave  an 
asylum  to  Hannibal  at  one  time,  and  was  also  taken 
pnsonerbyAntiochuaEpiphanea,  but  afterward  regain- 
ed hia  liberty. — U.  The  son  of  Attavaades.  He  was 
killed  by  his  own  subjects,  A.D.  SO,  and  Tirranea 
chosen  as  his  successor.  {TttcU.,ATm.,^.) — III.  Sur- 
named  Zeno,  son  of  Polemon.  He  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Armenia  by  Germanicui,  in  tbe  place  of  Ve- 
nonea,  who  was  expelled  the  thrane.  He  died  A.D. 
36.   (Tacit.,  Ann.,  6,  31.) 

AKTBMinSKira,  I.  AphiloaoiAerofCnidus.whOihav- 
ingbeenintniatedbyhiBfrienaBnitnawiththeBecretof 
the  conspiracy  set  on  fi>ot  Sjgainst  Cnsar,  presented  to 
the  latter  a  memorial  containing  an  account  of  the  whole 
afiair.  Cssar  received  it  as  he  was  going  to  the  senate- 
house,  and  put  it  with  other  papers  which  be  held  in  his 
hand,thinkmgittobeofnomaterial  consequence.  Had 
it  been  read  m  him,  the  whole  plot  would  have  been 
crushed.  {Pint.,  Vit.  Cat.)  — 11.  A  geographer  of 
Ephesos,  who  flourished  about  104  B.C.  After  hav- 
ing visited  tbe  coasts  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  having  seen  Gadea  and  portions  of  tbe 
AtlanUc  shores,  as  also  the  Sinus  Arabicus  or  Red 
Sea,  he  published  a  geographical  work  in  eleven  books, 
entitled  Veuypa^fieva.  More  than  five  centuries 
after  this,  Marcianus  of  Heraclea  made  an  abridgment 
of  it,  a  part  of  which  ia  preserved.  We  have  wo  re- 
maining some  other  fra^ents  of  Artemidoma.  Athe- 
nnua  iQcewiae  citea  his  Ionic  Memoirt,  'luvuid  vno- 
fivjuaTa.  He  is  often  referred  to  by  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  StephanuB  of  Byzantium.  The  remains  of  Ar^ 
temidorus  are  given  in  the  Minor  Greek  geographers 
by  Hoeschel  and  Hudson,  with  the  exception  of  one 
frsgment,  giving  a  description  of  the  Nile,  which  was 
pablLdied  for  the  first  time  by  Berger  in  Aietin^a  Bey- 
tr<U[e  iur  Geiek.  und  La.,  vol.  8,  1804  {May),  p.  60. 
— III.  A  native  of  Ephesua,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  Antomnes,  and  who  was  sumamed,  for  distinction 
!  from  others,  Daldianus,  because  his  mother  had  been 
bom  in  Daldis,  a  city  of  Lydia.  He  published,  under 
the  title  of  'OveipoxptriKd,  a  work  On  fhe  Intervrttair 
tton  of  Dreamt,  in  five  books.  It  contains  all  that 
the  author  had  been  able  to  collect  during  hia  travele 
in  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia,  from  those  persons  who, 
in  that  superstitions  age,  had  turned  their  attention  to 
so  fiitile  and  illusory  a  subject.  The  work,  apart 
from  its  main  topic,  contains  some  very  interesting 
'  information  respecting  ancient  customs,  and  serves 
also  to  explain  many  symbols  and  allegorical  objects 
connected  with  ttw  sculpture  of  former  times.  Itfui^ 
nishea,  moreover,  some  important  aid  in  elucidaUng 
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points  of  iHTtbology.  The  style  is  maibed  br  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  neatness,  if  not  elwance.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  ReifT,  Lequ.,  1805,  9  jcin.  Sro.  — 
IV.  A  physician  in  the  age  ofHadrian.  He  is  cfaaived 
with  haruiff  mutilated  the  works  of  Hippoentca.  Not 
content  wiui  removing  expressions  that  had  fellen  into 
disuse,  and  substituting  others  that  were  more  intelli- 
gible in  hia  own  day,  he  is  said  also  to  have  interpo- 
lated the  text,  and  to  have  strodE  oat,  at  the  same 
Ume,  whatever  appeared  to  clash  with  the  new  mattcff 
thus  brought  in  by  him.  (  Vii.  Hippocratee. — Oalen, 
€9mm.  m  Uh.  it  not.  ktm.,  p.  4-  —  Sprengel,  SUtt. 
Med.,  vol.  1,  p.  394.) — V.  A  painter,  whose  country 
is  uncertain.  He  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  and  is  referred  to  by  Martial 
{Ep.,  5,  40),  who  censures  him,  becatise,  in  painting 
Venus,  he  did  not  give  that  soft  gracefiilness  to  her 
person  which  other  artists  bad  done,  but  rather  a  de- 
gree of  the  aufltere  digni^  of  MinernL  {S^ig,  Diet. 
Art.,  9.  V.) 

Aktehis  i'AprefXtt),  the  Greek  name  of  Diana. 
From  a  curious  passage  in  Clemens  Alexandrinna 
{Strom.,  I,  p.  384,  Poll),  it  would  appear,  that  the 
goddess  was  called  Artemis  because  of  Phiygian  origin 
(tpoyiav  re  oiaav,  Koc^aSai  'Aprcfuv).  Hence  Ja- 
blonslci  eondadea,  that  the  name  itself  is  a  Riiygian  ' 
one,  and  he  compares  it  with  the  royal  appellation  At- 
temat,  as  given  in  Xeno[rfu>n  to  a  king  of  Phrygia. 
{Cffrop.,  3,  1,  6.)  It  is  very  probable,  that  the  primi- 
tive root  of  the  term  Artemis  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
Persian  tongue  (Arta,  Arte,  Art,  Ar,  all  signifying 
"  great,"  or  "  excellent"),  and  thus  Artemis  or  Ciana 
becomes  identka)  with  the  "  great"  mother  of  Natorer 
even  as  stu  was  worshippea  at  Ephesos.  As  a  col- 
lateral conSnnation  of  this  etymology,  we  may  state, 
that  the  Persians,  according  to  Herodotus  (7, 61),  ori- 
ginally called  themselves  Arttei  {'Apraioi),  which  Hel- 
Hinicus  makes  equivalentto  the  Greek  ^pae^, " keroe'i," 
i.  9.,  great,  strong,  powerful.  {HeUan,,  PTagm.,v-  B7i 
atuTZ.  —  Id.,  Of.  Stepk.  Byx.,  t.  V.  'ApTOia.)  Other 
derivations  of  the  name  Artemis  are  not  so  sada&eto- 
ry.  bidder,  for  example,  deduces  it  from  the  Semitic 
Ar,  "a  foe,"  and  tama,  "  impurity,"as  indicating  the 
foe  of  what  is  unchaste,  gloomy,  or  obscure.  {Caamus, 
p.  xc.)  Welcker,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  it  as  an 
epithet  of  the  same  nature  with  Opis  and  Nemesis, 
and  says  that  it  is  &pt-Qiui;.  (Schuienck,  Etymol.  My- 
thol.  Andeul.,  p.  363.)  Plato,  in  hia  Cratylus,  derives 
'ApTe/iic  from  dpreft^,  "  whcde,"  *•  nmnjoied,"  and, 
therefore,  "sound"  and  "pure,"  as  lefctring  to  the 
virgin  purity  of  the  goddess.  This  is  about  as  correct 
as  the  rest  of  Plato's  attempts  at  etymology.  ( Cratyi , 
p.  60.— Op.,  ei.  Bekk.,  vol  4,  p.  248.— Consult  Creu- 
zer,  Symbolti,  vol.  3,  p.  190.) 

Artemisii,  I.  daa^ter  of  Lygdamis  of  Halieamas- 
sus,  reigned  over  mlieamustta,  and  also  over  Cos 
and  other  adjacent  islands.  She  joined  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes,  when  he  invaded  Greece,  with  fivs  vessels, 
tile  boat  equipped  of  the  whole  fleet  after  those  of  the 
Sidonians ;  and  she  displayed  so  much  valour  and  skill 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  as  to  elicit  from  Xerxes  the 
well-known  remark,  that  the  men  had  act^  like  worn- 1 
en  in  the  fi^t,  and  the  women  like  men.  The  Athe- 
nians, indi^iant  that  a  female  dionld  appear  in  arms 
against  them,  offered  a  reward  of  10,000  drachmn  to 
any  one  who  should  take  her  prisoner.  She,  however, 
escaped  after  the  action.  (Herod.,  7,  99.— /rf.,  8. 88. 
—Id.,  8,  93.)  If  we  are  to  believe  Ptolemy  Hephes- 
tion,  a  writer  who  mixed  up  many  fables  with  soma 
truth,  ArtamiRa  mibseqaentlj  conceived  an  attachment 
for  a  youth  of  Abydoa,  named  Dardanus ;  but,  not 
meeting  with  a  return  for  her  passion,  she  put  out  his 
eyes  while  he  slept,  and  then  threw  herself  down  from 
the  lover's  leap  at  the  Promontory  of  Lencate.  {Ptol. 
Hephtut.  ap.  Phot.,  Cod.,  190,  p.  153,  Beiier.)  — II. 
Another  queen  of  Carta,  not  to  be  eonfimnded  witti  the 
.  SIO 


preeeding.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Hecatomnns, 
king  of  Caria,  and  married  her  brother  Maosolas,  a 
species  of  nmon  sanethHied  br  the  oQstoms  of 
coantry.  She  lost  her  husbaao,  who  was  remarkable 
tat  personal  beauty,  B.C.  86S,  and  she  became,  in  con- 
sequence,«  prey  to  the  deepest  sfHictMHi.  A  qilendid 
tomb  was  erected  to  his  memory,  called  Mtttuotam 
(HavffuAFtov,  9*iL  ftV7ifulov,  -i.  e.,  "  tomb  of  Mauso- 
lus"),  and  the  most  noted  writers  of  the  day  were  in- 
vited to  attend  a  KteisiT  contest,  in  vlueh  ample  re- 
wards were  tobe  bestowed  on  those  who  shoold  eelebnte 
wUh  most  atnlity  the  praises  of  the  deoeas^.  Among 
the  individuals  who  came  together  on  that  occasion 
were,  according  to  Aulua  Gnlius  (10, 18),  Theopom- 
pus,  Theodectes,  Naucrites,  mi  even  Isocrates.  The 
prize  was  won  by  Theopompns.  (Aul.  GeU.,  I.  c.) 
Valerius  Maximus  and  Aldus  Gellitui  relate  a  marvel- 
lous story  concerning  the  excessive  grief  of  Artemisia 
They  say  that  she  actually  mixed  the  ashes  of  her  hus- 
band with  water,  and  drank  them  off !  {Vol.  Max., 4,  6.) 
The  grief  of  Artemisia,  poignant  though  it  was,  did  not 
cause  her  to  ne^ect  the  care  of  her  dominions ;  she 
conquered  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  and  gained  possession 
of  some  Greek  cities  on  the  main  Iwd ;  and  yet  it  is 
said  that  she  died  of  grief  two  years  after  the  loss  of 
her  hiudMnd.   {Vitrwi.,  S.  8—8trah.,  668.  — Pttn., 

AbtbvisTdn,  a  prc»nontory  of  Eubtea,  on  Ibe  n<»th- 
westem  side  of  the  island.  It  had  a  temt^  saeied  to 
Artmis  (Diana),  whence  its  name.  Off  this  coast 
the  Greeks  obtained  their  first  victory  over  the  fleet 
(^Xerxes,  on  the  same  day  with  the  action  of  Th«r- 
mopyla.   {Heroi.,  7,  176,  &c.) 

AktehFtji,  I.  •  dty  of  Assyria,  north  of  Seleuoa, 
and  southwest  of  Apollonia.  It  spears  to  have  been 
the  same  with  DastO^erda  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
the  Chedatar  of  more  modem  times.  {TacU.,  6,  41. 
— PUn.,  6,  26. — Ind.,  Charac.) — 11.  Another  in  Ar- 
menia Major,  near  its  southern  boandaiy,  now  AeUunar 
or  Von.  It  lay  at  the  sontheaatem  extrenuty  of  tlie 
Arsissa  Palus,  now  Lake  of  Vmt. 

AsTEHOM,  I.  a  celebrated  mechanician,  a  nstire  of 
Clazomene,  who  was  with  Pericles  at  the  siege  of  Sa- 
mos,  where  it  is  said  he  invented  the  battering-ram,  the 
tettudo,  and  other  equally  valuable  military  engines. 
(Plttt.,  Vit.  Perid.,c.  27.>— II.  A  native  of  Syria,  one 
of  the  lower  order,  whose  features  resembled  in  the 
strongest  manner  those  of  Antiochus  Theos.  The 
queen,  after  the  kino's  motder,  made  use  of  Artetnon 
to  represent  her  husband  in  a  Ungering  state,  that,  by 
his  seeming  to  have  died  a  natural  death,  Ae  mig^  con- 
ceal her  goilt,  ntd  effect  her  wicked  pnipose.  (P/tis., 
7, 10.) 

Artikpasa,  a  name  given  to  a  ffoddess  amon^  the 
Scythians,  whose  attributes  resembled  those  of  the  Gre- 
cian Venus.  (Herod.,  4, 66.)  Some  read,  in  the  text  of 
Herodotus,  'Apt^aaa  (Arippaaa) ;  others,  with  Ovi- 
gen  (confr.  Cela.  V.,  p.  609),  prefer  'Apyifmaaa. 
Many  consider  the  dotty  here  mentioned  to  be  nona 
(Aher  than  the  *'  EatUi,"  the  German  Hertka,  for,  ac- 
cording to  Jamieson,  the  ancient  Goths  called  Venua 
lordem-ata,  and  Ardent-aM,  i.  e.,  "  terns  dea."  The 
first  part  of  the  name  reminds  us  at  once  of  oar  EngliMh 
term  "  earth,**  through  the  German  *•  erde,"  and  the  re- 
mainderrefiEvstothejl*t,orearIiestdeitiesofAuBtic  an<] 
Scandinavian  mythology.  {Hertiut  Seythkut,  p.  ISO.) 

Arvales  or  Ambahtalrs,  a  name  given  to  tweWe 
priests  who  celebrated  the  festivals  called  Ambarvalia. 
lliis  sacerdotal  order  is  said  to  have  been  instituted 
by  Romulus  in  honour  of  his  nurse  Acca  Laarentta, 
who  had  twdva  sons ;  and  when  one  of  them  died, 
Rtanalns,  to  crnisole  her,  offered  to  supply  lueplace, 
and  called  himself  uid  the  rest  of  her  stms  JFV-eurc-a 
^moles.  Their  office  was  for  life,  and  conttnaed  «von 
in  captivt^  and  exile.  They  wore  a  crown  mado  of 
die  ears  oi  wheat,  and  a  white  woollen  wretf  h  around 
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thni  templef .  The  hymn  sang  bj  these  priesta  was 
diworered  in  1778,  in  opening  the  foimdatiODS  of  the 
BcriitT  ot  St  Peter's,  inscribed  on  a  sttmc.  Consult 
tarcmia  (Lex.  Tot.  Lat.y  a.  v.  Arvales),  where  the 
fKl&m  if  eoandend,  whether  the  Arvales  and  the 
Aitamles  were  diitinct  prieathooda  or  not.  Refac- 
toK  if  tbflie  made  to  the  work  of  Marinio,  "  DegU 
Mhdie  MmmenH  ile*  Fratdli  Arvali,  aedpiii  gia  in 
taeU  £  Mimo,  ed  on  raceoiti,  tUeiftraiie  commenUti. 
Rnu,  1796, 2  vols.  4to." 

At Dius,  a  goi  of  the  Egyptians,  son  of  Isis  and 
Osm  (firf.  Horns.) 

AkTHin,  a  powerful  people  of  Gaol,  whose  terri- 
toiifslaf  betwaen  the  wnrcea  of  the  E^-nt  ot  AUur, 
taiUmmtut  DsTtf^fKcbrancbea  of  the  liger  and 
GnamBa.  The  diatnet  ia  now  Amergne.  Then: 
C3{Rlal  mi  AogiutiinMBetiim,  now  Clervumt.  They 
woe  a  poweifitrnatioB,  and  were  only  conquered  after 
ereat  ^o^ter.  Their  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
fiom^r,  or  ai"hi^"«ad  Verttttn  (Jearam),  "  coan- 
tiy*  or  "iMm.**   (Tlteny,.ai«l.  tUa  Gnjou.ToL  3, 

AiirsTcM  PiOMOTrosiDic,  a  promootoiy  of  Chios. 
Tke  adjacent  coontiy  was  famous  for  produdng  a 
wine  ( rinim  Arvuriuni)  that  was  considered  the  ^st 
ofall  the  Greek  wines.    (  Virg.,  Edog.,  6,71. — S/roA., 
VM  pOMse  tuav.  vhi,  iSu;.,  c.  17.  —  Clem. 

Aacss  TAKQuiinDs,  I.  a  brother  of  Lucms  Tarqnia- 
iiu.  or  Tan|iuo  the  Proud.    He  was  of  a  meek  and 

Smtie  RHrit,  and  w^a  married  to  the  younger  TuUia. 
is  wife,  a  hanghty  and  ambitious  woman,  murdered 
him.  accordwg  to  the  old  legend,  and  married  Tarqain 
(he  PrDod,  w£d  had,  in  like  manner,  made  away  with 
his  own  qxMise.  (Lu.,  I,  46. — Arnd^t  Some,  vol. 
I,  p.  il.y—U.  A  son  of  Tarquin  the  Prood.  In  Uie 
fint  coa&et  that  took  place  after  the  expulsion  of  his 
fitber,  be  and  Bmlns  aiew  each  other.  {Im.,  3, 8. — 
.InuidS  Same,  vol.  1,  p.  108.) 

AacsTiBS,  1.  a  Roman  writer,  who,  with  an  affecta- 
lion  of  the  st^le  of  Sallust,  compoaed  in  the  age  of 
Aagostus  a  history  of  the  first  Punic  war.  (  Vms.,  de 
Hitl.  Lai.,  1, 18.}-— II.  A  Roman  poet,  whose  full  name 
niAnutiaa&ella.  He  is  higluy  praised  by  Statins, 
wlio  dwKfirted  aonw  of  hia  piodncninutto  turn,  and 
alu  bj  MiutuL  Among  the  works  that  he  composed 
vai «  poem  on  the  victory  of  Domitian  over  the  Sar- 
mata.  ^writings  have  not  come  down  to  us.  {Star 
ftiu.  SyU^  1,1,  17.— /d.  ib.,  I,  3,  258,  &c.— Martial, 
2.--IL,  12,  3.  11,  &c.) 
Aactnx.   Vid.  Haiuspex. 

AtuTj,  a  bnm  ot  Armenia  Msmt,  situate  on  the 
Anxes.easlof  Aztu«ta,towaida  the  confinea  of  Me- 
<li3.   (Slra^  SXS.)    It  is  piabaUy  the  Naxoana  of 

ftofemy. 

KirAxvttj  a  Persian,  appointed  governor  of  Egjpt 
^  (^obj^n.  He  was  put  to  deau  by  Darius  fin  i»- 
nia;  a  nher  coinage  in  his  own  name.  {Berodot., 

i,  IK.) 

Am  jun,  a  gDvemor  of  the  Cimmerian  Bowams 
Phainaeea.  He  revolted  wunst  him  B.C.  47; 
ciJ  baring  defeated  both  him  uid  us  soecessor,  obtain- 
'^jciceaUe  posaeasioo  of  the  government,  wUch  was 
t£(T«ud  confirmed  to  him  by  Augustus.  Heaeparated 
^  1  wall  the  Taniic  Chersonese  from  the  continent 
^iffo*,  BeU.  Mithrad.,  ISO.— i>w  Cusitw,  42, 46.) 

AKaoBoiDHt  I.  a  Roman  fortified  post  on  Uie  Gm- 
■siKde  of  the  Rhine.  Ftolraiy  places  it  where  the 
'^L'jJ  at  Draana  joined  the  Yssel. — II.  A  town  of 
'-imBjnr,  placed  by  the  Tab.  Peuiing.  on  the  western 
v^i  of  the  Rliiiie,  south  of  the  modem  SaMen. 
-  'apare  Mtuaigrt,  Getgr.,  vol  3,  ^  464.)  Bitter 
^»»Be  cDzions  specnlations  uptm  w  nante  of  this 
'"ia.  and  aedca  to  trace  an  analc^  between  it  and 
of  (he  Aapargisoa,  on  the  Palus  M«otia  (Sfro&i, 
as  also  between  both  of  theae  and  the  &med 


As-gsrd  of  Scandinavian  mythology.  {Sitter'i  Vor- 
haiic,  296,  se;i;.-~>Coasult  remaws  undet  the  aiti^ 
cle  Asi.) 

A8BT8T.B,  a  small  inland  tribe  of  Africa,  situate  be- 
tween the  GiUiganuns  on  the  east,  and  the  Auschisn 
on  the  west  (fferodoL,  4,  170),  and  above  Cyrenaicft. 
They  had  no  communication  with  the  coast,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Cyreneans,  According  to  Herodotus 
(/.  c),  th^  were  beyond  all  the  Africans  remarkable  fiqr 
the  use  of  chariots  drawn  by  four  horses.  {SetineU,. 
Geogr.  Herod.,  vol.  2,  p.  265.) 

Abcalaphus,  I.  a  son  ofMars  and  Astyoche,  went  to 
the  Trojan  war  at  the  head  of  the  Orchomenians,  with 
his  bioUter  lahnenus.  He  was  killed  by  Deipbobus. 
(ifont.,  S.,  3, 618.)— H.  A  tan  of  Acheron  hr  Gorgyra 
or  Orphine,  stationed  by  Pluto  to  watch  over  Proserpina 
in  the  Elysian  fields.  It  was  he  who  testified  to  the 
&ct  of  Proserpina's  having  eaten  a  pomegranate  seed 
in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto.  {Vid.  Proserpina.)  He  was 
changed  into  an  owl  for  his  mischief-making.  {Ovid, 
Met.,  5, 649.)  Aifother  legend  says  that  Cues  pUoed 
a  large  stone  on  him  hi  Erefaua,  much  Heicoles  rolled 
away.  {ApoUod.,  1,  5,  3.~Id.,  2,  6.  12.)  There  are 
likewise  other  variations  in  the  f^Ue,  as  given  by  the 
ancient  mytholog^ts.  According  to  Antoninus  Lib- 
eralis  (c.  24),  who  quotes  from  Nicauder,  the  name  of 
Uie  individual  was  AsoUabus,  son  of  the  nymph  Mismo 
{tSio/aj).  His  mother  having  banded  Ceres  a.  drink 
when  the  latter  was  searching  for  her  daughter,  and 
the  goddess  having,  through  excessive  thirst,  drained 
the  cup  at  a  single  draught,  Aacalabas,  in  derision,  or- 
dered a  caldron  to  be  broo^t ;  whereupon  &e  offend- 
ed deity  changed  him  into  a  liiaid.  (Compare  Afunciln', 
ad  Anton.  L&.,  L  c,  and  Creuzer,  SymSolik,  vol.  4,  p. 
m,Meqq.) 

AacALON,  a  maritune  town  of  Palestine,  820  fur^ 
longs  finn  Jerusalsm,  betwemi  Azotus  to  the  north, 
and  Oaxa  to  the  sooth.  Ysdus  Urania  was  worship- 
ped m  this  city.  Her  temple  was^Uaged,  accor^g 
to  Herodotus,  by  the  S<7thians,  B.C.  680.  Hero  also 
was  worshipped  the  goddess  Derceto.  Ascalon  was 
taken  from  toe  Assynans  by  the  Persians,  and  after- 
vnud  fell  successiveW  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Ptolemy,  and  Antiocbns  I. ;  but,  during  the 
wars  between  Antioclras  Epiphanes  and  bis  brother 
PhibpatoT,  it  became  independent,  and  remained  so 
until  It  fell  under  the  Roman  power.  It  was  frequent- 
ly taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  suffered  much  during 
the  crusa^B.  Baldwin,  king  of  Jerusalem,  took  it, 
after  a  siege  of  five  or  six  months,  in  1163  or  1164,  at 
which  time  it  was  erected  into  an  episcopal  town : 
but,  &Uing  at  length  into  the  hands  of  the  TuAs,itwas 
almost  destroyed,  and  is  now  an  insignificant  place, 
vrtuch  they  oocupy  for  the  parpose  of  opposing  tne  in- 
roads of  the  Ajrabiana.  Its  modem  name  is  Se^ona. 
Herod  the  Great  was  bom  at  Asodon,  and  hence  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  Ascalonites.  {PHn.,  6, 13. 
—Amm.  Marcea.,  14, 26.— Plof.,  6,  lB.—8trabo,  6S3. 
—Joteph.,  Ant.  Jvd.,  6,  1.) 

AscAHius,  I.  son  of  .£neas  Creusa.  According- 
to  the  old  legend  (for  it  is  not  ri^t  to  dignifjr  such 
narratives  with  the  name  of  lustoiy),  he  was  saved  from 
the  flames  of  Troy  by  his  &thw,  whom  he  accompa- 
nied to  Italy,  where  his  name  was  afterward  changed 
to  lulus.  He  behaved  with  great  valour  in  the  war 
which  his  father  carried  on  against  the  Latins,  and 
soeeeeded  ^neas  in  tlw  kingdom  of  Latinni,  and  bmlt 
Attn,  to  which  he  transferred  the  seat  of  lua  empin 
from  Lavinium.  The  fobolous  duronology  of  the  Ro- 
man writers  makes  the  descendants  of  Ascanius  to 
have  reigned  in  Alba  for  about  420  years,  under  four* 
teen  kings,  till  the  age  of  Nooiitor.  Asunius  him- 
self reigned,  according  to  the  same  authorities,  tbirty- 
ei^t  years,  of  wluch  thirty  were  passed  at  Lavinium, 
and  the  remainder  at  Alba.  He  was  succeeded  by 
S^vius  Pnthnnms,  son  i^^neas  by  Lavinia.  lalosr 
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the  son  of  ABcantui,  disputed  tbe  crown  with  lum ; 
but  the  Latini  gave  it  in  favour  of  SylTius,  as  h«  was 
descended  from  the  family  of  Latinus,  and  lulus  was 
invested  with  the  office  of  high-priest,  which  remain- 
ed a  tons  while  in  bis  frmily.  (Lte.,  1,  S. — Serv.  ad 
Vvg.,  £n.,  1,  270.  —  i>iiw^«.  Hal.,  1,  n.  —  Plut., 
VU.  Rom.y—U.  A  livex  of  Bitbynia,  which  discha^ed 
into  the  Fropontis  tbe  waters  of  tbe  Lake  Ascanios. 
(P/in.,  6,  32.  —  AriMtot.  ap.  Sehol.  ApoUon.  Rk.,  1, 
1177.) — ^III.  A  lake  in  the  western  part  of  Bithynia, 
near  the  bead  waters  of  the  Sinus  Cianus.  At  its 
eastern  extremity  stood  the  city  of  Nicsa.  Aristotle 
(Aserves,  that  the  waters  of  this  lake  were  so  im- 
prMnated  with  nitie,  u  to  eleanie  the  ebithes  dipped 
mtothem.  (JVtraA.  jtoKN/f.,  e.  64.  — Pfm.,  31,  10.) 
According  to  Colonel  Leake,  tho  AsCBnian  Ldte  U 
about  ten  miles  Long  and  four  wide,  sunounded  on 
three  sides  by  steep  woody  slopes,  behind  which  rise 
the  snowy  BummUs  of  the  range  of  OlymjMis.  (Leake't 
Atia  Minor,  p.  7. —  Cramer**  Asia  Mmor,  vol.  1,  p. 
180.) 

AbclspiBa  ('AffxAfTineJaX  a  festinl  in  hoDOor  of 
Mtcaiapm  ('AoxXifTrtof),  cdebrated  in  sereral  parts 
of  Greece,  but  nowhere  with  so  much  solemni^  as  at 
Epidaams.  One  pert  of  the  celebration,  as  we  leam 
from  Plato,  eonsisled  of  contesU  in  poettV  and  music. 

(Plat.,  Ion.  tjtit.  Tut.  PoU.,  1,  S7.  — Ausamu,  2. 

S6,  7.)  Another  form  of  tbe  name  is  Atclephi  ('Acr- 
Kk^ntia),  respecting  which,  consult  tbe  remarks  of 
^ebelis  (oil  Pauaan.,  t.  e.). 

AscLSPiADBs,  I.  tbe  reputed  descendants  of  JBscu- 
I^>ius  ('Aox^iTn-tor),  consisting  of  several  families 
spread  over  Greece,  and  profMsing  to  have  among 
them  certain  secrets  of  the  nealing  art  banded  down  to 
them  from  their  great  progenitor.  The  Asclepiades  of 
Epidauras  were  among  the  most  famous  of  the  name. 
The  Aselqudei  compelled  aU  who  were  initiated 
into  ibo  mysteries  of  toeii  stdence,  to  swear  by  Apol- 
lo, .facula^nns,  Hygiea,  Paniusea,  and  all  tbe  oUier 
gods  and  goddesses,  that  they  would  not  profane 
we  secrets  of  the  healing  ait,  but  would  cmly  unfold 
them  to  the  children  of  their  masters,  or  to  those  who 
should  have  bound  themselves  by  the  same  oath. 
(Consult  Hipjfoer.,  6pKoc  illiutraius  a  Meibomio,  4to, 
£.  B.,  1643.)  We  may,  in  this  point  of  view,  regard 
as  a  locua  tlaancn*  a  passage  of  Galen,  wherein  he 
states  that  medical  knowledge  was  at  first  hereditary, 
and  that  parents  imparted  it  to  their  offspring  as  a 
kind  of  family  prerogative  or  possession.  This  usage, 
however,  became  in  process  of  time  more  relaxed,  EUid 
then  medical  secrets  began  to  be  imparted  to  stran- 
gers who  bad  gone  through  the  fbnns  of  initiation 
(nArioi  uvipt^),  and  were  m  this  way  rendered  less 
exchisive  in  their  character.  iGalen,  Aimimttr. 
AtuUom.,  lib.  3,  p.  128.)  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Aristides,  in  a  later  age,  remarks,  that  a  knowled^  of 
medicine  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  the  attribute 
of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiades.  {Oral.  Sacr.,  vol. 
1,  p.  80.)  And  hence,  too,  Lucian  makes  a  physician 
say,  "  My  sacred  and  mysterious  oath  compels  me  to 
be  rilent"  {Tragopod.,  p.  818.)  Tbe  theurgic  phy- 
noans  of  the  Alexandrean  school  Te-eatabliehcd,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  this  ancient  custom,  in  order  to  im- 
part, by  tbe  obligation  of  religions  silence,  a  greater 
degree  of  consideration  to  their  superstitious  practices. 
(Akc.  TraU.,  lib.  10,  p.  693,  ed.  GuiiUh.  Andenuu.) 
The  Asclepiades  appear  to  have  established,  among 
their,  disciples  and  m  their  manner  of  instructing, 
a  distinction  which  we  find  existing  also  in  the  schoiris 
of  the  philosophers,  They  imparted  tbe  ordinary 
branches  of  medical  knowledge  to  those  who  were  not 
yet  initiated,  but  their  profound  secrets  (oi  diro^fitiTot 
iidaoKoXiat)  only  to  those  who  had  been  admitted 
into  their  mysteries.  The  Asclepiades  neglected  en- 
tirely tWD  essential  parts  of  tbe  healing  art,  diet  and 
uiatomy.  Plato  sa;^  that  an  acquaintance  with  die- 
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tetics  was  not  cultivated  before  the  time  of  Pn^cui 
of  Selymbria,  and  Hippocrates  confirms  the  asseition 
of  tbe  philosopher.    {Sprengel,  Apol.,  d'Hivpocr.,  pt. 
11,  p.  271.)   Anatomy,  again,  could  not  nouiiih  in 
Greece,  through  the  wree  of  pc^pular  prnudice,  and 
these  prejudices  took  their  rise  mni  tbe  Wief;  that  the 
soul,  after  being  disengaged  from  its  materid  envelope, 
was  obliged  to  wander  on  the  banks  of  the  Styx  nnul 
the  body  was  consigned  to  the  earth  or  devoured  b| 
the  flames.     {Horn.,  II.,  23,  71.  — Sprengel,  Hut. 
Mtd;  vol.  1,  p.  169,  atgq.)  —  II.  A  Greek  physician, 
a  native  of  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  who  lived  in  the  age  of 
Cicero,  and  who  was  tbe  first  that  brought  the  ut  of 
medidne  into  repatation  at  Rome.   After  having  to- 
quired  a  name  in  Asia,  he  came  to  thecnatdofualy, 
B  C.  110,  rejecting  tbe  oflers  of  Mitbradates,ldng  of 
Pontus,  who  wished  him  to  reside  at  bis  court.  As- 
clepiades was  one  of  those  ardent  spirits  destined  to 
bring  about  a  revolution  in  whatever  career  thej 
move,  and  nature  had  endowed  him  with  an  attracliTe 
kind  of  eloquence,  which  tte  often  abused.   At  Rome 
he  commenced  giving  lessons  in  ilietoric,  but  all  of 
a  sudden,  persuading  himself,  after  a  very  supeTfiriil 
acquaintance  with  medicine,  that  he  was  thoroughiy 
master  of  tbe  art,  he  began  to  practice  it.  UnhappUj, 
be  brought  into  this  new  pursuit  all  the  rash  ea^emcsi 
of  his  independent  spirit,  and  all  the  philosophical  er- 
rors of  opinion  which,  as  a  rhetorician,  he  faadsuccesi- 
ively  adopted.   The  Romans  had  given  a  favoorable 
reception  to  Arcbagatbus  before  Asdcoiades  came 
among  them,  but  ttey  soon  began  to  disuke  lui  pne- 
tice,  mum  bis  having  recourse  frequently  to  painful 
remedies.    Asclepiades,  in  order  to  gain  a  reeutation, 
pursued  a  course  directly  opposite  to  this.    He  made 
It  a  point  to  give  only  such  remedies  as  were  sgiee- 
able  and  easy  to  bear.    He  a«>lied,  moreover,  to  (lie 
medical  art  all  the  erroneous  {HuloBoplUe  notions  of  lui 
day;  and,  speaking  in  this  way  tothe  Romansofthingi 
that  entered  into  tbe  plan  of  thrir  stupes,  and  alluring 
them  also  1^  the  cfaanne  of  his  eloquence,  he  wu  en- 
abled to  gam  their  ctmfidence  the  more  easily,  fram 
being  himself  deceived  into  tbe  belief  that  he  was  nru 
the  truth.   Adoptinjr  the  corpuscular  philosophy  of 
Efucnnia,  he  made  it  the  basis  of  his  doctrine.  He 
misunderstood  that  of  Hippocrates,  the  only  tree  nw. 
He  even  criticised  openly  the  method  of  this  gieat 
physician,  namely,  the  cabn  obser^'ation  of  nature,  and 
called  it,  in  derision,  "  the  study  of  death"  {■davu-m 
fitMrtiv.  —  Gtden,  de  zena  sect.  adv.  Erasistr.,  paij^ 
3).    From  Pliny's  account  of  him,  Asclepiades  ^*<W 
appear  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  succcbs™ 
ctiariaUn,  who  flattered  the  whime  of  his  patients,  sua 
rejected  all  the  tortures  which,  under  tbe  name  of  irgu- 
lar  remedies,  bad  been  inevioQsIy  in  vogue.  He  admit- 
ted only  five  means  of^ curs  ;  dieting,  occasional  absti- 
nence fiom  wine,  frictions,  exercise  on  foot,  and  the 
being  carried  in  Utters.    (Plin.,  86,  3.)    The  appear- 
ance, too,  for  the  first  time  in  Italy,  of  the  diwnlcr 
termed  elephantiasis,  and  the  alarm  which  it  occasion-' 
ed,  could  not  fiul  to  add  greatly  to  the  reputation  of  a 
mescal  man  who  was  skilful  in  curing  it.   (Pl>ff  i 
Sympot.,  8,  ^k.  9.)    Finally,  the  relations  subsistine 
between  him  and  the  most  distinguished  Romans  of 
his  time,  especially  Cicero,  contributed  greatly  to  hsi 
celebrity.    (De  Oral.,  1,  U.)    A  singular  circum- 
stance also  gained  him  great  credit  among  the  lower 
orders.    Happening  to  pass,  on  one  oixasion,  near  a 
Amend  train,  he  perceived  that  the  body  which  was 
being  conveyed  to  the  funeral  pile  exhibited  signs  of 
life.    He  immediately  employed  the  most  active  mcas- 
ures  for  iu  resuscitation,  and  succeeded,  to  the  great 
astonishment  ofj^e  by-etanders,  who  regarded  what  be 
had  done  as  a  rmtoring  from  death  to  life,  rather  Ihao 
as  an  act  of  ordinary  healing.    Asclepiades  need  tc 
boast  th^  he  had  never  been  sick ;  and  if  we  credit 
Pliny,  he  did  not  even  die  of  any  malady,  but  from  ar 
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MddeDt  that  befall  him.  We  haTe  wnie  fntgnienU 
of  hii  writings  remaining,  an  edition  of  which  was 
ptta  bjrGinopeft,  with  a  pn&ca  by  Gniner,  Vimar., 
17M,  8vo.  Aadepiadea  was  the  founder  of  a  school, 
vhicb  mjofti  great  celebrity  among  the  ancients. 
Sctpbanm  of  Byiantium  giTea  the  names  of  BerenU 
of  hii  papiU  V-  ^vfi^x^o")-  A  scholar  of  hii, 
Dot  luenUoDed  by  the  latter,  niuneJy,  Xhemisto,  w«i 
the  cbief  of  the  sect  of  the  Hethodista,  aa  they  were 
temci  (BitfT.  Umv.,  voL  3,  p.  564. — i^fmtgO, 

AKtsnoiiSaus,  L  an  Athenian  puiiter,ciHdempoii- 
if  with  Apellef,  who  praieed  the  fimner  £>r  the  «ynune- 
^  ofluspnductiiHis,  and  yielded  him  the  palm  in  delin- 
eUingthei^Tedistancesofobjeeta.  Mnaao,  a  tyrant 
of  nUqiut;,aiployed  him  to  paint  the  twelve  deitiei 
(Du  nujom),  mi  paid  him  300  minaa  (over  $5277) 
tot  cadi.  (?^,  35,  10.)— 11.  A  atatuaiy,  one  of 
tboae,  aocoitliag  to  Pliny  (34, 8),  who  ezoelied  in  rep- 
resenting the  iMtikwophen.   (StUig,  Diet.  Ari^  ».  v.) 

AicunoDoras,  a  native  of  Alexandrea,  the  diad- 
ple  of  Jacobui  in  medieiDe  and  of  Proclua  in  eclectic 
fiiilotsfili^,  in  both  of  which  he  acquired  a  diatinguish- 
edRpnutian.  DamaMaiunvealongaGcountofhim 
in  the  life  of  latdonu,  of  which  Soilaa  and  Photiua 
hive  preMnred  fracmenta.  In  medicine  he  surpaaaed 
Ui  matneter,  ana  ia  laid  to  have  re-estd»liihed  the 
UK  of  while  hellebore,  with  which  he  made  aome  veiT 
necenfol  euret.  He  was  well  acq^uainted  also  with 
the  liitoea  of  ptanta,  and  with  the  hutory  of  animals; 
and  made  peat  progreaa  also  in  the  musical  art. 
Som  woowrfol  atones  are  liluwiae  related  of  him, 
wludi  wovU  seem  to  place  him  in  a  class  of  llw^ 
mam^ots.  Ha  wrote  a  CMnmeidaiy  on  Uia  Timsiis 
of  Plato,  iriiKdi  is  now  lost.  (PAaftua,  Cod.,  S4S,  toL 
2,  p.  S«.  un  ) 

AfCoLu,  a  fiatiral  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  cel^roted 
by  t}u  Athenian  hnafaandmen,  who  generally  sacrificed 
a  goat  to  the  goi^  becaose  that  antnal  ia  a  great  enemy 
to  the  line.   Ib^oMda  a  bottle  or  bag  inth  the  skin 
oftbe  victini,  which  thvf  filled  with  wine,  smearing 
It  the  aaiae  time  the  outer  surface  with  <nL   On  this 
tbej  eodeaTonred  to  leap  with  one  foot,  and  he  that 
fint  fixed  himself  was  declared  victor,  and  received 
ibe  bottle  as  a  reward.    This  was  called  ttOKuXu^eiv, 
sapa  nv  htijrdv  aandv  iXXeodai,  from  Itamne  upon 
^  ieolt.  wheon  tlw  nuna  of  the  festival  is  ^ved. ! 
It  was  abo  intiadaeed  into  Italy  tinder  Uie  name  of  '. 
riwZU,onwlttdi  ooeanon  the  mstica  pnt  on  hideous 
muksoffaaik.aod  inToked  Bacchus  in  joyful  straina. 
Thej  also  ho^  op,  at  the  same  time,  liUle  inufes  on 
3  lofty  poe.    These  images  they  called  OaeiUa. 
(SciU.  Md  Arittapk.,  Pita.,  1129.— Virg.,  Georg.,  8, 
337,  Mtff.)    Spenoe  gives  engravings  from  several 
gooM,  oa  which  figures  are  represented,  called  oadUa 
aiiipoL   They  are  fbnnd  also  in  the  paintings  at 
HeiculzQeam,aiKliiiMercurialis^iir/.  Gjnira.,3,  8,  p. 
-i  T).  Spenoe  attiibotes  the  origin  of  this  rite  to  the 
popular  belief^  that  when  Bacchus  turned  his  face  to- 
wards the  fields,  their  fertility  was  aasuted.  Hence 
exposed  tbieee  small  figures  to  the  winds,  that 
^  toigfat  be  free  to  turn  tn  any  direction.  Some 
wiBen  think  that  the  ssci'ffa  were  Uie  same  with  phal- 
f  lyubtda  (compare  Serv.  md  Yirg.,  I.  e.),hai  Uiis 
"'rioiaa  now  finds  fkvr,  if  any,  supporters.  {Tumeb., 
i^,  3,  30.  — RoOe,  Recherckei  sur  le  cuUe  dt  Bae- 
(W.  ToL  1,  p.  313.)   The  Athenians  had  their  festi- 
iil  of  oacUlm^  which  they  termed  alupai,  and  which 
«u  aid  to  have  bem  instituted  in  nieOH»y  of  £ri- 
Ipar;  and  heaee  Vanv  (w.  Sen.  ad  £n.y  IS,  608) 
F*a  loallier  aangalar  explanaUmi  to  the  custom  of 
*ufai£ag  oteiUa,    Accnding  to  him,  a  rope  was 
*i^eaAtA  at  eitber  eztzemitr  from  a  beam  or  tree, 
aim  this  way  a  swing  was  formed,  to  which  a  little 
Bige  or  OMciilum.  was  suspended.   The  movement  of 
swbf  to  and  fiok  wilii  the  lOHige  attache^  was  r»- 


garded  as  a  kind  of  funeral  offering  to  those  who  had 
committed  suidde  by  hanging. — ^There  is  evidei^y 
some  analogy,  in  both  form  ana  meaning,  betwera  Ae 
Latin  term  OfctUa  and  the  Greek  aoKtiKia,  uid  the 
common  deriraUons  given  in  either  case  cannot  be 
correct.  (Gtmsult  the  etymology  given  by  Sflrviiu,ai 
Virg.,  I.  e.) 

AecoKias  PediSnus,  a  granwnarian,  bom  at  Psta- 
viom,  a  litUe  before  the  commencement  of  our  era 
(JVc^,  it  PeOam  CemmnL  JhMp.  CriL,  f.  16), 
and  who  is  known  to  modem  times  I7  his  eommentaiy 
on  ortfions  of  Cicero.  The  statement  of  Philar- 
ayrins,  that  Aseeoius  bad  heard  Virgil  in  hie  youth, 
deserres  no  «iedit  whi^ver  (ad  Virg.,  Eelog.,  3, 
106),  since  it  is  contradicted  in  efiect  by  the  remai^  of 
St.  Jerome,  who  informs  us  that  Ascomi^,  in  the  73d 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  7th  of  Ve^tasiBn's  nisn, 
Buflered  the  loss  of  his  eight,  but  still  hved  for  twdve 
years  after  tlus.  {Hieron.,  in  Cknnuc.  Btueb.,  ad 
Olymp.  ccxiii.,  3.)  Just  as  little  credit  is  due  to  the 
BuppositioB  of  there  having  beea  two  individuab  named 
Aaconius,  on  earlier  one,  who  was  the  friend  of  Livy 
and  Virgil,  wd  wrote  a  commentary  on  Cicero's  ora- 
tions, and  a  later  one,  who  was  an  histwical  wrtter. 
All  antiquity  knows  but  one  Asconius  Pedianus. 
(Jo*.  ScaL^  Amnutdt.  ad  Euub.^  Chron.,  p.  183,  ed. 
1. — p.  200,  ei.  2.) — Few  paiticulors  have  reached  us 
relative  to  Asconius.  He  con^Mwed  a  woik  in  de- 
fence of  Virgil,  now  lost  {DomU.  in  Vit.  Virg.,  16, 
64),  and  anouutr  on  Uie  life  of  Salluat,  which  oLbo  has 
not  reached  us.  He  wrote  likewise  a  commentary  on 
the  Orations  of  Cicero,  for  the  use  of  his  own  s<m  (si 
Oral,  pro  MdatLt  6),  some  poitions  of  which  have 
leaiAin  our  day.  The  importance  of  these  makes 
OS  fbd  the  more  senMbly  the  loss  of  the  oAer  parts. 
{Madaig,  p.  72,  aeqq.)  We  have  fragments  of  the 
commoBtarr  on  nine  orations  of  Cicero ;  the  Divina- 
tio,  three  of  those  against  Verres,  the  oration  for  Cor- 
nelius, the  oration  tn  tog.  candid.,  that  against  Piao, 
and  those  for  Scaunis  and  for  Mib.  The  character 
of  this  emnmentaiy  is  in  general  faiitorical,  and  Aa- 
conitu  a{q>esrsiRitaa  amuiwell  acquainted  with  the 
history  and  earlier  ctmetitution  of  Rome.  Frequently 
he  is  our  only  authority  for  certain  facts,  since  Uie 
sources  from  which  he  has  drawn,  in  such  cases,  no 
longer  exist.  His  I^tnity  is  tolerably  pure  and  cor- 
rect, and  eompaiaUvely  free  from  the  barbarisms  of  a 
deeUntng  tongue;  always  excepting  the  commentaries 
on  the  Verrine  orations,  which  are  thought  by  the 
learned  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  later  writer,  who 
lived  shortly  after  Serviua  and  Donatos,  and  who  prob- 
ably derived  his  materials  from  some  commentary  of 
Asconius,  now  lost.  It  is  to  this  same  later  writer, 
and  not  to  Asconius,  that  Niebuhr  assigns  the  scholia 
found  by  Mai,  in  1841,  in  the  Ambrosian  palimpsest 
(Aiiel.  ad  Front.,  Op.,  ad.  Berelm.,  p.  xxxiv.— BoAr, 
Gtaek.  Som.  Lit.,  toL  1,  p.  B30,  aaqq.) 

AscBi,  a  town  of  Bootia,  situate  on  a  roeky  sum- 
mit belonging  to  Helicon.  It  could  boast  of  consider- 
able antiqui^,  having  been  founded,  as  the  poet  He- 
geainous,  quoted  by  Pausanias  (9,  39),  asserts,  by 
Ephioltes  auad  Otua,  s<ms  of  Aloeus.  What  rendered 
the^plaee,  however,  most  remariuble,  was  Us  having 
been  the  reridenoe  of  Hesiod.  The  poet  was  not  a 
native  of  Cyme,  but  his  faUier  came  firom  Cyme 
to  Ascra,  his  native  city,  as  he  tumself  informs  us 
( Op.  et  D.y  V.  636,  atqq.).  He  does  not  give  us  a  very 
favour^le  idea  of  the  climate  of  the  pla^.  From  his 
birthplace  Ascra,  Hesiod  is  commonly  called  .the  Aa- 
ertan  bazd.  Pausanias  Tepoila,  that  in  his  day  only 
one  tower  remained  to  mark  the  site  of  Ascra  (9, 38). 
Dr.  Clark  imagined  that  the  village  of  Zagora  repre- 
sents Ascra;  W  Sir  W,  Gell  is  inclined  to  identify 
it  with  an  ancient  tower  he  observed  on  a  lofty,  bare, 
conical  rock ;  which  agrees  with  the  topography  of 
Strabo,  who  places  H  to  the  right  of  Helicon,  and 
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»boDt  fbitf  atadia  from  ThoqiUB.  (Crm$r'*  Aaeuni 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  207, 

AbcSluk ,  I.  ricenum,  a  city  of  Picentmt,  so  named 
to  dutingoiih  it  frran  the  Asculom  of  Apulia.  It  was 
ntuate  in  the  inteiior,  on  the  river  Tiuentut,  and  aone 
diatance  to  the  southwest  of  Firmum.  Strabo  de- 
scribes it  as  a  place  of  great  strength,  somnuided  by 
walls  and  inaraessUrio  Erighla.  It  was  the  fiiat  eity 
to  declare  against  the  Rmnana  when  the  Social  war 
broke  out,  and  Us  ezam^e  was  followed  hj  the  whole 
of  Picenmn.  Aacolum  sustained,  in  the  course  of 
that  war,  a  long  and  memorable  rieee  against  Pompey, 
wbo  finally,  however,  compelled  the  place  to  surren- 
der, and  caused  several  of  the  duels  of  the  rebels  to  be 
beheaded.  (Zm>.,  EpU.,  76.  —  VdL  Paterc,  2,  81.— 
Ronu,  3,  SeU.  Civ.,  I,  3S.~Plut.,  Vii. 

Pomp.)  We  learn  from  Pliny  (3,  13)  that  Aseulum 
was  a  Roman  colony,  and  teganad  as  the  chief  ci^ 
of  the  province.  It  is  now  Atadi.  —  II.  Apulnm,  a 
city  of  Apulia,  to  which  the  epithet  Apulum  was  at- 
tached to  distinguish4t  &om  Aseulum  in  Picoium. 
It  was  sitoate  in  the  interior  of  Daunia,  near  the  con- 
fines of  Samnium,  and  is  supposed  to  be  represented 
by  the  modem  town  of  jIko^  which  is  about  six  miles 
to  the  southwest  of  Ordnno.  U  was  under  the  waUs 
of  this  place  that  I^rrhus  encountered  a  second  time 
the  Roman  army,  after  having  gained  a  signal  victory 
in  Locania.  The  acUon  was  attended  with  no  advan- 
tage to  either  ude.  {F^onu,  1,  19.  — Pint.,  VU. 
F^rk.  —  Frontin.,  Strateg.,  1,  3.)  Frontinns,  who 
ctesges  it  among  the  colon ies  erf"  Apnlia,  terms  it  Au»- 
dnm.  Tim  is  probably  the  correct  ortimgrai^^,  as 
may  be  seen  from  coins,  the  inaeription  on  which  is 
ATCAIQN,  and  AYCKA.  {Crmter't  AndaU  Bafy, 
vol.  2,  p.  288.) 

AsDEUBAL.    Vid.  Hasdnibal. 

Asi,  or  AsJK  (in  the  old  Scandinavian  JBtir  or  £«tr, 
the  nhual  form  of  .As),  a  goieial  appdlation  given, 
in  toe  mytbolorr  of  northern  Europe,  to  the  olnties 
that  came  in  wiU  from  the  East.  Including  this 
latter  divinity  they  were  twelve  in  number,  according 
to  some,  thirteen  {Magmam,  Boreal.  Mythol.  Lex., 
p.  720),  and  there  was  the  same  number  of  female  dei- 
ties or  Amj/hub.  — While  some  are  inclined  to  see  in 
the  Asi  merely  an  Asiatic  etdim^,  wandering  in  from 
the  vidnity  of  the  Don,  others,  with  mneb  more  propri- 
ety, find  in  the  name  a  curious  chain  of  connexion  be- 
tween the  early  religions  of  the  Eastern  and  European 
worida.  The  term  At,  in  laet,  uppem  to  have  been 
an  old  appellation  for  deity,  and  meets  as  in  numerous 
quarters,  under  various  though  not  very  dissimilar 
torms.  Thus,  in  the  Coptic,  Os  is  said  to  signify 
"  Lord"  or  "  Deity  ;"  in  the  old  Persian,  good  deities 
or  wfint*  were  called  Tzed,  while  by  Beroeos  the  gods 
are  termed  in.  {Kanne,  SyaUm  ier  Ini.  Myth.,  p. 
228.)  Again,  in  Sanscrit  we  have  Itha.,  "  a  lora" 
or  "master,"  the  feminine  of  which,  Ukanoy  reminds 
us  at  once  of  Atymot  a  female  deity,  or  Asa.  Among 
the  andent  Gauls,  the  supreme  Bdng  was  denomin^ea 
Eaua  or  He*ut,  a  name  that  connects  the  Droidical 
worship  with  the  East;  wliila  amoigmany  natinuof 
Finnish  origin,  in  Asiirtic  Rnssia,  we  have  sodi  t«mt 
for  deity  as  Eim,  En,  Bs»i,  and  Oss.  (Jlf«gntwen, 
p.  719,  note.  —  Heyd,  Etynul.  Vernck.,  Tubiitgen, 
1824.)  It  is  curious  to  connect  with  this  the  account 
given  by  the  Roman  writers,  tiiat  in  the  Etrurian  lan- 
guage Mtar  signified  God."  (Sutton.,  Aug.,  97. — 
Dw  Cast.,  66,  29.  — J?e«vei.,  s.  v.  AZ(m.~JHtf^r, 
Etntdi.,  vol.  2,  p.  81.)  We  may  compare  with  this 
the  oldaagnral  doctrine  amongtheEtnman  priesthood, 
that  the  ffods  had  their  home  or  dwdiing  in  the  north, 
\>j  whie£  we  see  Scandinavia  and  Etroria  Inrought 
singularly  into  contact.  {Sero.  ad  ^n.,  2,  693. — 
Dion.  Hal.,  S,  6.—Plut.,  Quast.  Mem.,  IB.—MOUcr, 
Etruak.,  vol.  3,  p.  126.)-yAgain,  the  traditions  in  the 
■eith  of  Eunme  ate  nai&im,  that  the  Asi  came  in 
814 


from  the  east  or  nther  southeast,  and  mention  is  mads 
of  a  country  called  A*a4KKd,  and  its  metropolis  As- 
gari,  in  the  vicinity,  or  to  the  east,  of  the  Tanaia, 
from  which  Odin  and  the  Asa  are  said  to  have  come 
mto  Europe.  (Sofs  OlafM  Tiygg.  Ed.  Skalk.,  2, 
4S.~~Havn.,  2,  ISA.— Append.  Ei.  Jun.,  ed.  Rtuk., 
p.  2U.—Magnuten,  p.  287,  293.)  We  see  here,  at 
once,  the  stjoking  analogy  between  Aien-lmd  and 
jIsib,  and  nay  easily  suppose  that  \n  the  finnier  is 
meant  merely  a  part  of  ue  latter,  and  that  the  name 
Asia  itself  means  nothing  more  than  the  "  land  of 
the  Asi,'  or  "the  Holy  Land"  ("Asa,  Asia,  m/vdi 
dioimum,  sacra  terra."  —  Hidce»,  The*,  laotg.  Sep- 
tenir.,  I,  n.  193). .  As  Odin  and  Bud^  are  toe  same 
deity  (m.  Odinus),  the  wmslup  itf  tiia  Asi  is  to  be 
refinred  to  the  lemcde  East  as  ita  naU*e  bome,  and 
Asgaid  near  the  Tanau  must  be  regarded  as  merely 
one  of  many  sacerdotal  stations  where  this  worship 
was  observed,  and  whence  cdoniea  were  sent  forth. 
Traces  of  the  root  from  which  theae  names  are  derived 
maybe  found  in  seveial  geogndbical  appellatimis  con- 
nected with  the  eonntiy  around  the  TaiMis.  Tbus  we 
have  CmcaruM  (Catte-aeet,  i  e.,  the  mountain  of  Uie 
Asi),  the  river  Phatit  {Ph-aeis,  i.  e.,  the  holy  stream), 
the  name  AtHoiomuM,  sometimes  applied  to  the  Ta- 
nais  (Am-axomut,  i.  e.,  Am-aton),  and  we  find  it  re- 
tained even  in  the  modem  term  A&-opk.  {Rttter, 
VorkaUe,  p.  466.) — Many  other  curious  analogies  pre- 
sent themselves.  Pausaniaa  (3,  2, 46)  makes  mention 
of  an  ancient  citv  in  Lacoiua,  named  Las  (Zr-oa), 
whidi  had  succeeded  a  atill  earlier  ci^  of  Um  same 
name,  that  bad  stood  on  Meant  ^sia  (As-ia),  and  amid 
the  rains  of  this  latter  place  were  the  remains  of  a 
temple  of  Minerva  Atia  (Aa-ia^  i.  e.,  Aiyni*).  Pau- 
aamas  adds  that  Minerva  Asia  had  ako  a  temple 
among  the  Colcbians.  We  may  compare  with  this 
the  Doric  form  of  the  name  of  the  goddess,  as  appear- 
ing in  Ariatoplianes,  'Aootti  {jlaom,  i.  e.,  Asa-na  or 
ASynia).  There  was  also  in  Crete  a  very  andent 
sanctuary  of  Jupiter  Asius.  (Stepk.  Byzant.,  p.  181, 
ed.  Berk.)  The  Greek  adjective  Somf  (AoMOf),  "sa- 
cred," may  be  traced  to  the  same  source,  as  well  as 
the  earlier  form  of  the  Latin  term  ara,  "an  altar," 
namdy,  asa  {as-a. — Avl.  Gdl.,  4,  3).  We  may  even 
cany  oar  meetilalions  into  tiie  Hdaew  tongue,  and 
connect  with  our  suljeet  die  term  As,  "mighty"  or 
"atrons,"  and  the  appellation  Asazel  {Asa-el),  given 
to  an  i&\  or  folse  ddty.  (Consult  Gesen.,  Lex.  Nebr., 
s.  «.) — ^If  an  etymology  be  sou^  for  the  name  Asi, 
we  may  find  it  in  the  Sanscrit  verb  as,  "  to  be,"  the 
partidpie  of  which,  namely,  sant,  is  analogous  to  the 
Greek  £t>,  and  reminds  us  of  Zuv,  one  of  the  old  Greek 
names  for  Jupiter  or  the  Supreme  Being.  The  Asi. 
then,  are  the  "  Beings,"  kot'  i(ox^. 

Asia,  I.  one  of  the  three  parts  of  the  ancient  world, 
separated  from  Europe  by  the  j£gean,  the  Euxine,  the 
Palus  Meotis,  tbe  Tanais  or  D&n,  and  the  Dtcrina ; 
from  Africa  by  the  Red  Sea  and  Isthmus  of  Sve^. 
Alia  is  in  its  extent  the  largest  continent,  and  in  its 
ritnation  the  most  favoured  by  mUure.  Its  square 
contents  ameimt  to  14,000,000  miles.  In  compari'- 
•on  with  other  eoanMea  it  has  advantages,  and  cape- 
dally  over  AAica.  These  advantages  connat  in  the 
character  of  its  broken  shore,  tlw  fruitful  islands 
which  lie  around  it,  iu  numerous  gulfs  that  enter  fax 
into  the  land,  its  lai^  rivers,  and  its  few  deserts  in  tbe 
interior.  Tbeie  are  two  |»ini^wl  chaina  of  monxit- 
ains  extending  from  west  to  east.  In  the  north,  the 
Ahai,  whidi  in  antiquity  was  atill  wtthoot  a  name ;  in 
the  south,  the  range  of  Taurus.  Brandies  of  both 
are  the  Caucasus,  between  the  Black  end  Carpian 
Seas ;  the  Imaus,  along  tbe  golden  desert  (the  desert 
of  Coh) ;  the  Paropamisus,  on  the  northern  aide  of 
In^ ;  tbe  Uralian  chain,  in  antiquity  still  without  a 
name,  unless  these  are  the  Rfa^can  mountains  of 
Um  andastc.   Of  tbe  chief  rivm,  four  flow  from 
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■Midi  to  ntrtb ;  die  EnphntM  and  Hgris  into  the 
Penian  Golf,  tfaa  Indua  and  Ganges  into  the  Indian 
Ses:  two  flow  from  eaat  to  wast,  tbs  Orua,  now  Gi- 
Im,  and  the  lazaitee,  now  Sirr.   Asia  may  therefore 
be  imiti  wS»  Norther*  Atit,  tba  eoimtiy  north  of 
tfae  AlHi  IHWB :  MuUle  Afia,  Ou  country  between 
the  nngea  oiAltai  and  Tanrua :  and  Southern  Asia, 
ibeflDtnliy  MNMh  of  Tannia. — Northern  Asia  lies  be- 
twcra  76°  and  S0°  of  latitode  (Atiatk  Ruma  and 
dttmi).  TUs  in  niHqnitT  was  very  little  known,  yet ' 
Mt  EBtbehr  n^nown.   Dark  but  tnit  tnditiwn  re- 
ifidiif  it  11117  ba  imnd  fai  th»  ftllier  of  biston',  He- 
nteDa^Udle  Ada,  the  eonntiy  between  6o<*  and 
49*  noilh  fatitnde,  comprehending  Scydiia  and  Sn- 
ja6i  Awties  (the  Oreat  Tartary  and  Moti^oiia),  is 
ahiMMt  oee  inawanmbie  unproductire  praine,  vritb- 
oflt  apicaltate  and  forests,  and,  therefore,  a  mere  pas- 
tnte-Gad.  The  mhabitanta  leading  pastoral  lires  (No- 
nadnX  awmthoot  dtie*  and  fixed  places  of  abode ; 
aid  Anefim,  ioataad  of  poMeal  miton,  have  merely 
thewiirtloHoD  of  trtiMS. — Soathem  Asia,  comprising 
A>  hads  from  40<*  north  htitode  to  near  the  equator, 
i*  enMyififiaent  in  its  character  from  the  countries 
of  Middle  Ajia :  it  is,  both  in  aoil^and  dimate,  pos- 
«wd  of  advaiitagea  for  agricnhnre,  and,  in  eompari- 
«■  iriA  As  atbar  conntriee  of  the  earth,  it  is  rich  in 
the  cQrtficst  and  moat  Tarioos  products. — ^The  early 
onene  of  the  worid,- espaebOfy  of  the  east,  was 
sngnnlfr  Amo^  Asia.   Thr  natonl  plaeaa  of  de- 
pot in  tbs  intanor  were  on  the  banks  of  the  large 
ann ;  an  the  Oxns,  in  Baetria ;  on  the  Euphnite«; 
at  BaMm.  The  natoral  places  of  depot  on  the  coast 
were  ua  wertere  coast  01  Asia  Minor  and  Phcenieia,i 
whoa  anae  tba  aades  of  Oredan  and  Phcenieian  cit- 
iss.;-Am  fiam     fcst,  as  at  pnsent,  eontaiiMd  in 
its  mtenneBoues  of  immense  eitant,  by  which  Aey 
are  dSstinfOMed  from  tboae  of  cultivated  Europe,  aa 
weU  aa  fay  (hair  eonsUlution.    They  often  underwent 
leroiatiana,  bot  thor  form  remained  the  same.  For 
thii  caasea  must  bare  existed,  lyinr  deep  and  of  wide 
infiaence,  and  iriueb,  notwithstanding  these  Sequent 
nrahiliana^  still  oontinned  to  operate,  and  always  nve 
te  dis  new  ampiiaa  of  Ana  toe  orvaniz^ion  of  the 
«U  enea.   The  graat  mrohitiona  of  Asia  (with  the 
tuKfAoa  of  that  of  Alexander)  were  occasioned  by 
tlie  DBmeroDS  and  powerfal  ncHnadic  nations  which  oc- 
nfied  a  grsat  pait-  of  that  continent.    Compelled  by 
accidaa  or  naeeaatty,  they  left  (heir  plaeea  of  abode, 
Old  fcwiu]  new  ammres,  while  they  passed  tbtou^ 
and  sitgMtad  the  fiuitful  and  cohivated  eonntriea  of 
Soothetn  Alia,  ontil,  nnnaTTed  by  hixoir  and  effiimi* 
Da<?T  coase^Mot  <ri  the  change  m  thnr  nabKs  of  life, 
they  ia  Umir  tank  were  in  like  manner  subjected. 
Frooi  this  common  origin  may  be  explained  in  part 
^reat  extant,  in  part  the  rapid  rise  and  the  usually 
Aort  emtiBUiiee  of  these  empires.   The  develop- 
■ni  ef  their  national  form  of  goremment  most,  for 
the  sane  resaon,  have  had  great  reoembUinee ;  and 
the  ceostant  leaypearanee  et  despotism  in  them  is  to 
l»  explained  pamy  fiomthari|^<tfooiiqaerofa,  and 
pvtly  from  their  great  extent,  which  tendered  a  gov. 
Tsaatat  of  aatny  neceasary.   To  this  we  most  add, 
tks  (be  cnatom  o<f  pdygamy,  prevailing  among  all  the 
CR3t  tttfioBa  of  innmr  Asia,  mined  the  mutral  relar 
toas  and  oM^jarto—  (rf  domaatie  U&,  and  thns  ren- 
f*nd  a  good  uo— tituliwi  fanposnble.   For  a  domes- 
tic trraat  ia  fanned  instead  of  a  father  of  a  fimiily, 
*b1  despotism  at  onea  gains  its  foundation  in  private 
ifr    {Heeret^a  History  «/  tkt  Stdta  of  Antiqmty, 
P  14.  sevv-,  Bmun^fa  trmuL)  —  As  early  as  the 
*«e  of  Herodolsia,  we  find  the  name  of  Asia  em- 
pofti  to  deaignatc  this  vast  continent.   The  Crreeks, 
w*  laam  mm  that  tustoiian,  pretended  that  it  was 
^i««d  fram  Aaia,  the  wifo  of  larntus.    The  Lyd- 
na,  oa  Jhe  other  hand,  dedoeaa  the  name  from 
Una,  mm  of  their  eaiKait  kiags.   (Merad.,  4,  46.} 


Bodiart,  in  modem  days,  has  traced  the  appellation  to 
Ati,  8  Phoenician  word  according  to  him,  signifying 
"a  middleftart,"  or  something  intermediate,  and  hence 
ha  m^s  Asia  mean  the  continent  placed  between 
'Europe  and  Aftiea.  {Otpgr.  Soar.,  4,  83,  p.  898.) 
The  true  derivation,  however,  would  seem  to  be  that 
given  in  the  {ureceding  article.  {Vid.  An.) — Homei 
applies  the  name  of  Ana  to  a  small  district  of  Meo< 
ma  or  Lydia,  situated  near  the  Cayster.  {U.,  3, 4G1.) 
Euripides,  also,  evidently  restricts  the  appellation  to 
a  portion  of  Lydia,  in  a  passage  of  the  BacdiB  («, 
.  64.— Compaie  Dttonya.  Ferieg.,  886,  and  Etulatk., 
ad  toe.).  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  the  Ionian 
(Sraeks,  on  their  first  arrival  on  the  banks  of  the  Me- 
ander and  Cayster,  found  the  name  of  Asia  atteehed 
to  thia  part  of  the  continent,  and  communicated  it 
to  their  European  countrymen,  who  in  process  of 
time  appLied  it  to  all  the  countries  situated  to  the  east 
of  GiMce.  It  would  be  wron^,  however,  to  suppose, 
that  the  name  in  question  origmally  bekmged  merely 
to  that  part  of  tiie  continent  with  which  the  Ionian 
cfdonists  first  became  acquainted.  It  would  seem, 
on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  given  at  an  earl^  pe- 
riod to  various  spote  connected  with  the  worship  of 
the  Asi,  all  pointing,  however,  to  some  region  of  the  re- 
mote East  where  the  name  most  probably  originated. — 
Herodotus  empt<^s  the  division  of  Upper  and  Loteer 
Ajria.  The  latter  of  these  answer*  in  net  to  what  we 
now  eall  Asia  Minor,  while  the  foimer  denotes  die 
vast  tract  of  country  ntnated  to  the  east  of  the  En- 
phiatas.  It  is  not  exactly  known  when  the  peninsula 
came  to  be  designated  \ij  the  name  of  Asia  Minor ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  in  any  author  prior  to  Orosiua, 
who  mnploys  it  (1, 3),  as  ww  as  Gonstantine  Porfdiy- 
TOgMiitna  (rfs  TAsmot.,  1,  8).  The  term  Anaiai, 
used  by  the  Toika  to  denote  tidi  portion  of  the  Otto- 
men  empire,  is  a  cormption  of  Anatditi,  and  this  last 
is  derived  fran  the  Greek  OvaroX^  (the  riting  of  the 
nm,  i.  e.,  the  eatt),  and  answers  to  the  FraiOt  word 
Levant. — Few  countries  present  such  a  diversity  of 
ami  and  climate  as  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  lo- 
nu,  I^dia,  Caiia,  mid,  indeed,  gmerally  ipeakua^,  the 
whole  (rfWeMem  Asia,  were  lemaikable  for  their  ge- 
nial temperature  and  extreme  fertility ;  while  mo 
mountiunous  districte  of  Lycia,  Prsidia,  Oilicia,  and 
CJappadocia  were  very  thinly  innabited,  from  the 
coldness  of  the  climate  and  the  unproductiveness  of 
the  soil.  Many  parts  of  Phnrgia  and  Galatia  were 
also  nearly  deserted  from  the  barrenness  of  the 
ground,  which  was  strongly  impregnated  vrith  salt, 
and  exhibited,  beudes,  mai^  traces  of  volcanic  agen- 
cy. The  whole  country,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  been 
aubpect  at  an  early  peri(M  to  violent  earthquakes, 
which  destroyed  or  damaged  many  flourishing  cities. 
{Strah.,  &1f^.)  Nevertheless,  Asia  Minor,  taken  col- 
lectively, was  one  of  the  most  productive  and  opulent 
countries  of  which  antiqui^  h&a  left  us  any  account ; 
and  we  have  the  authonbr  of  Cicero  for  stating,  that 
the  Roman  treasury  derived  its  largest  and  surest  rev- 
enues from  tluB  quarter.  (Or.  pro  Leg.  Man.,  %  6.) 
Some  idea  of  ite  various  productions  will  be  given 
in  the  remaiks  under  each  particular  province.  ( Kid. 
Mysia,  Bithynia,  Phrygia,  otc.)  Asia  Minor  was  far- 
nished  also  with  numerous  ezoellent  harbours  along 
its  coast.  Nor  was  any  country  more  favoured  by  na- 
ture, or  more  calculated  to  become  Uie  centre  of  a 
mighty  and  perhaps  universal  em^re.  But  the  moral 
character  01  its  population  has  never  kept  pace  with 
the  resources  of  the  country  ;  and  this  will  probabljr 
always  be  the  case  aa  long  as  the  softness  of  the  cli- 
mate and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  continue  to  exercise 
an  enervating  linflDence  over  the  character  of  the  peo- 

fls.  (Crtmer't  Ana  Minor,  vol.  1.  p.  1,  seqql) — 
I.  Provincta,  or  Asia  Proconsularia,  the  Roman 
province  of  Ana,  comprising  Mysia,  L^dia,  Caiia, 
and  Ruygia,  with  the  exception  of  Lycaonia.  Thisia 
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mesht  Ana  in  Um  legal  senae  of  the  teim  ai  em* 
ployed  )rf  the  Romans,  wid  is  the  same  with  what  the 
I  Greek  writers  of  the  Koman  era  call  Asia  Proper,  or 
4  /dtuf  Ka?M!lt£vji  'Aoia  (Strab.,  626),  in  which  sense 
we  find  the  word  Asia  used  in  the  New  Testament. 
(Acts,  S,  9.)  In  another  passage,  however  [AeU,  16, 
6),  we  find  a  distinction  made  hetween  Plirygia  and 
Asia.  So,  again,  in  the  book  of  Revelations,  which 
is  addressed  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  the  name 
appears  to  be  confined  to  that  portion  of  ancient  Ly^ 
which  contained  Epfaesua,  Smyrna,  Per^amus,  Sardie, 
&c.  {Ceilariu*,  de  Sept.  EccU*.  Ana,  inter  Du- 
tert.  Acad.,  p.  412.  —  Cramer'^  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1, 
p.  3.) — III.  One  df  the  Oceanides.  She  married  lap- 
etus,  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Atlas,  Pro- 
metheus, EpimetbeQs,  and  Menoetius.  (Api^od.,  I, 
3. — Heyne,  ad  loe.) 

Asia  Palvs  (the  'Affiof  Ae^uiv  of  Homer),  a  nianh 
in  Lydia,  formed  by  the  river  Cayster,  near  its  month. 
It  was  the  favourite  haunt  of  swans  and  other  waters 
fowl.  {Horn.,  n.,  2,  470— Kirg-.,  Qeorg.,  1,  488.— 
Id.,  Mn.,  7,  699.— Ov^,  Mtt.,  6,  886.)  Near  it  was 
another  marsh  or  lake,  formed  in  like  manner  by  the 
river,  and  called  Selinasia  Pidus.  Both  belonged  to 
the  temple  of  Epheana,  and  were  a  MMnee  of  cotuud- 
eraUe  revenue.    {Crojmer't  Asia  Minor,  vol.-  1,  p. 

Abiaka,  one  of  the  later  divisions  of  Asia  Minor. 
Towards  the  decline  of  the  Koman  empire,  Asia  Minor 
was  divided  into  two  djoceses  or  provinces,  called 
Asiana  and  Pontiea,  each  goremea  to  s  lieutenant 
named  Viearitts.  (iVbtif.  bnper.,  l.~Cod,  Tkeod.,  6, 
tit.  2.) 

AsiATicus,  I.  the  samame  of  one  of  the  Scipios 
(Lucius  Cornelius),  obtained  by  him  for  hia  conquests 
in  Asia.  (Vid.  Scipio  V.)  —  II.  A  senator,  put  to 
death  by  Claudius,  on  a  f^se  charge  made  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Messalina,  who  was  deaiioua  of  seising 
upon  the  gardens  of  Lucullus,'Whicb  were  in  hia  pos- 
MMKm.    {Tac.,  Ann.,  11,  1,  seqq.) 

AsiNAHUs,  a  river  of  Sicily,  running  into  the  tea  to 
the  north  of  Helorom.  It  is  now  called  Fhime  di 
Noti,  from  the  little  town  of  Ifoto  on  its  northern 
bank.   {Mannerl,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  240.) 

AsiNE,  I.  a  town  of  Argolia,  northwest  of  Her- 
mione,  on  the  Sinus  Argomua,  or  Gulf  of  Jfauplia. 
— II.  Another  ih  Meeaenia,  lottthweet  of  Mesaene, 
founded  by  the  inhalMtants  of  the  former  place,  when 
driven  from  their  aty  by  the  Amves. 

AeiNiDs,  I.  PoUio.  (Vid.  PolUo.)— II.  Gallns,  son 
of  Asinius  PoUio,  was  coi^sul  A.U.C.  748.  He  mar- 
ried Vipsania,  the  repudiated  wife  of  Tiberius,  a  step 
which  gave  rise  to  a  secrCt  enmity  on  the  part  of  the 
hUer  towards  him.  He  aUived  himself  to  death,  ei- 
ther voluntarily,  or,  what  ia  more  probable,  having 
been  ordered  by  the  emperor  to  destroy  himself. 
Asinius  published  in  hia  lifetime  a  ^rallel  between 
his  father  and  Cicero,  in  which  he  asoigned  to  the  for- 
mer a  marked  superiority  over  the  latter.  (Tac,  Ann. , 
1,  76.— Ja.  a.,  6,  2a.~~Plin.,  Bp.,  7,  4.)— III.  Quad- 
TBtna,  aa  historian  of  the  third  century  of  oar  era,  who 
wrote  a  histoty  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Par^ 
thians,  down  to  the  time  of  l%ilip  the  Arakan,  under 
whoae  rdgn  he  lived.  —  IV.  Capito,  a  grammarian, 
who  wrote  a  book  of  Epistles.  Some  read  Sinmus 
for  Asimus.   (Aul.  GeU.,  6,  20.) 

Asius,  I.  a  son  of  Dymas,  brother  of  Hecuba.  He 
asusted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  slain  by 
Idomeneus.  (Horn..  11,  2,  352.~/ii.  ih,  12,  15.— 
a.  13,  884.) — II.  Son  of  Imbracns,  accompanied 
^neaa  to  Italy.  {Virg.,  JBn.,  10,  123.)  — III.  A 
iiame  given  to  a  mythie  personage  in^e  legends  of 
Lydia.  Consult  remarks  under  the  articles  Asi  and 
Asia. — IV.  A  poet  of  Samoa,  who  wrote  about  the 
.  ^nealogy  of  ancient  heroes  and  hennna.  (Fnwsit., 

sie 


Aanrs  Cakpcs,  a  plaee  near  the  Cayster,  and  ia 
the  vicinity  of  the  Asia  Palus.   {Vid.  Asia  I^ss.) 

AsopiiDEs,  a  patronymic  of  JEmsqb,  son  of.£gii:a 
a  daughter  of  Asopus.    (Ovid,  Met.,  7,  484.) 

AsSpis,  I,  a  daughter  of  the  Asopua.  — II.  A 
dauriiter  of  Tbes^iu,  mother  of  Mentm.  {AfcUoi., 
2,7!) 

AsSpob,  I.  a  river  of  lliestaly,  riang  in  Mpunt 
CEta,  and  falling  into  the  Sinna  Mafiacus.   It  flon 
through  a  gorge  in  the  mountain  endonng  the  Tia- 
chinian  ptam.    (Herod.,  7,  199.  —  498.)— II. 
A  river  of  Boeotia,  risinj^  in  Mount  Citbcrra  near 
PlatsB,  and  flowing  into  the  Euripns.    It  separated 
the  toritories  of  jRatca  and  Thebes,  and  also  trav- 
ersed in  its  conrse  the  whole  of  Southern  fiaotis. 
Though  generally  a  small  and  sturaiah  stream,  yet 
after  heavy  rains  it  could  not  eanly  be  Anded.  (Tim- 
.,  8,  6.)   It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Asopoa  that 
battle  of  Platea  was  fonght.     (Herod.,  9,  43.) 
This  river  still  retains  the  name  of  Asop9.   The  plain 
along  its  northern  bank  was  called  Psrasopiu. 
(Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  317.) — Ul.  A 
river  of  Achaia,  rising  in  the  Aivohc  mountains,  on 
the  frontien  of  Areata,  near  OyUene,  nd  Uliag 
into  the  Coiintiiikn  gulf  a  little  bdow  Kcyeo.  The 
part  of  the  Sicyonian  territoiy  wfaidi  it  watered  wu 
called  Asopia.   (Strab.,  382.  — P«usttn.,  2,  6.)  On 
its  banks  were  celebrated  the  games  which  Adrastni 
instituted  in  honour  of  Apollo.    (Find.,  Nem.,  9,20.] 
The  neighbouring  people  betieved  that  this  rivet  mu 
none  other  than  the  Meander  of  Aria  Minor,  vlueh, 
emptying  into  the  sea  near  Miletue,  pawed  under  lbs 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  ana  re-apneored  in 
Achaia  as  the  Aeopus.   (Pituoan.,  I.  e.y—lV.  A  ion 
of  Oceanua,  or,  aet»rding  to  othera,  of  Neptune,  and 
ffod  of  the  last-mentioned  stream.     His  daughter 
^giaa  was  carried  off  by  Jupiter,  and  the  father,  on 
ae^ng  her,  was  struck  by  a  thunderbolt,  and  driven 
back  to  his  watery  abode.    Henee,  aay  some  of  tbe 
ancient  mytbologiste,  coals  wen  aeen  bmne  along  on 
the  surface  of  the  Aaopua.    (Ajnttod.,  9,  IS, 
Heme,  ad  lac.) 

AsPARAoIuH,  a  town  of  lUyricnm,  on  the  aouthem 
bank  of  the  Apsus  (or  Ergtnt),  about  84  miles  south 
of  Dyrrachium.   (Cos.,  Sell.  Civ.,  4.  18.) 

AspisiA,  I.  a  celebrated  female,  a  native  of  Mile- 
toe,  which  place  wai  early  and  long  rencMnied  as  a 
school  fin  the  eaUivotion  of  finuM  graeea.  She 
came  as  an  adventurer  to  Athens,  in  the  lime  of  Pe^ 
idea,  and,  by  the  eomUned  chwma  of  her  penoo, 
manners,  ana  etmversation,  completely  won  the  aflec- 
tions  and  esteem  of  that  distinguidied  statesman. 
Her  station  had  freed  her  from  the  reatrointa  which 
custom  laid  on  the  ednestiim  of  the  Athenian  matron; 
and  she  hod  enridied  her  mind  with  •econipliriuneats 
which  were  rare  even  among  men.    Her  acquaintance 
with  Pericles  seems  to  have  begun  while  be  was  atill 
united  to  a  lady  of  high  birth,  before  the  wife  of  the 
wealthy  Hipponicus.   We  can  hardly  doubt  that  it 
waa  AsiMsia  who  first  disturbed  this  union,  although 
it  is  said  to  have  been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent. 
But,  after  parting  from  bis  wife,  who  bad  home  lun 
two  sons,  Fnicles  attached  himaelf  to  Aspasia  by 
the  most  intimate  relation  which  the  hwe  permitted 
him  to  contract  with  a  foreign  woman :  ud  she  ac- 
quired an  ascendency  over  him  whidi  soon  became 
notorious,  and  famished  the  comic  poeta  with  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  ridicule,  and  hie  enemies  with  a 
ground  for  serious  diai^.    The  Samian  war  was 
ascribed  to  her  interposition  on  behalf  of  her  Inrtb- 
plaee;  and  rumoors  wen  set  afloat,  wlUcb  represeMed 
her  as  ministering  to  the  vices  of  Pericles  by  the 
most  odious  and  degrading  of  offices.    There  wa« 
periiaps  aa  little  foundation  for  thia  report  as  for  a 
sunilar  one  in  which  Phidias  waa  impbdOed  (Plul., 
Vit.  PerieL,  c.  13) ;  thoQ|^  atPTng  all  Oie  impntationt 
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bfoii||fat  agwiMt  PMidaa,  thU  ii  that  wUdi  it  ii  die 
AoMMt  difflnk  eiswly  to  nfide.   Alt  we  we  inclined 
^  befisve  that  it  may  haw  amen  fiom  the  pecolisr 
Dtlaie  of  AiiMaia'a  iwivata  obdae,  whidi,  with  a  bold 
aegloct  of  eelaMidied  uiag^  were  emnpoeed  not  only 
of  the  moiC  intelligent  and  aocompliened  men  to  bo 
band  at  AthaaM,bDt  abo  of  matrona,  who,  it  i«  «id, 
■ete  bian|^  by  tfaair  hnabanda  to  liitea  to  her  aaar 
TCintiaa.    Ihia  auiat  have  been  highly  inetniettve 
u  ««B  aa  bnlltant,  since  Plato  did  not  heaitate  to  de- 
floibe  her  ae  ^  pieoqitreaa  of  Socrates,  and  to  aa- 
■m  that  shs  both  ibnned  the  rhetoric  of  Perictea,  and 
composed  one  of  his  most  admired  harangues,  the 
celebrated  funeral  ofatum.   (Plat.,  Menex.,  4— vol.  6, 
p.  US.  ed.  Betk.}   The  innovation,  which  drew  wom- 
en of  bee  biithandgoodcradition  into  her  company 
for  audi  a  pupoae,  nuut,  aren  where  the  truth  was 
nnderateed,  hm  au^rieed  and  ofiended  many ;  and 
it  TTii  liihktmhn  groaaest  misoonstniclion.    Ajid  if 
her  iemile  ftieoda  ware  sometimes  seen  watching  the 
piegress  of  the  wo^  of  Phidias,  it  was  ean'i  ihroogb 
aia  mtiaatr  with  Perictes,  to  connect  this  met  with  a 
cafawny  of  the  same  kiod.   There  waa  aaother  ni- 
■aar  stUl  mm  ikngimnif.  which  orew  out  of  the 
Aaraeler  ofths  pafaona  who  ware  -■*™'**^  to  the  ao- 
eia^of  PcOBiea  and  Aaparia.  No  peiamia  wan  mMb 
wdcoow  at  the  heiiae  of  Peridea  than  soeh  as  were 
distingnMhed  by  pluloaopfaieal  itadies,  and  eepedally 
by  the  probaskm  of  new  philosophical  tenets.  The 
mere  pfeeenee  of  Anaxagoraot  Zeno,  Protaffone,  and 
eilm  eelbbwred  nwo,  who  wen  known  to  hold  doe- 
trinea  vary  nnete  fram  the  nUsioua  coneeptiotts  of 
the  ralgar,  was  sufficient  to  mwe  a  dvcle  in  which 
they  were  famiiiu  paaa  for  a  achool  of  impiety.  Such 
were  the  mateiiab  oat  of  which  the  comic  ^t  Her* 
m^ipiia,  laying  aside  the  maak,  formed  a  erimuial  pros- 
eentioo  agaiast  Aqiaeia.    His  indictment  inclnded 
two  heads :  an  offence  against  religion,  and  that  of 
cornqitiqg  Atheniaa  women  to  grwfy  the  passions 
ef  .Pnnclai    Thn  danger  waa  ararted ;  but  it  seems 
that  Parieiee,  who  pleaded  her  eauae,  found  need  of 
his  most  atiennouB  exertions  to  save  Aspasia.  and 
that  he  even  deeeended,  in  hei  behalll  to  tears  and  en- 
tieatiee,  which  no  noular  emergency  of  bis  own  could 
ever  draw  from  turn.   (^itAea.,  12,  p.  689.) — After  the 
deilh  of  Peiictes,Aspasia  attached  herself  to  ayoung 
man  of  obaBiira  Urth,  Darned  Lysiclea,  who  roaa 
tiuooi^  her  inflnenwt  in  moulding  bis  character  to 
sens  of  the  highest  employments  in  the  republic. 
(  ThrttBaWt  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  87,  teqq.  —  Conmare 
P/a/.,  Kit  Fenci.  — Jr«.,  Mem.,  2,  6  —  Max.  Tyr., 
U,p  461— AkrwKr..  p.  7S.-~Arulid.,  S,  p.  131.)— 
IL  iha^ata  of  Henaotunus,  and  a  native  of  I^weaa 
in  AeisjiliiiH.  9ie  waa  aoreniaihaUelbr  her  beauty, 
that  a  aatoip  of  Pewia  eaniad  her  off  and  made  hwa 
pneent  to  Cyras  tlw  Yoonger.    Ifor  modest  depcnt- 
menl  eaoawmi  the  afiectiooa  of  the  priooa,  who  lived 
with  her  as  with  a  lawful  spmiae,  and  their  union  be- 
came celebrated  throughout  all  Greece.    Her  name 
first  was  Mila  (vermilion),  whidi  had  been  given 
her  im  andy  lifi)  on  aocount  of  ttie  briUiuicy  of  her 
Bwnplaginn.   Cjrrns.  however,  chained  it  to  Aspasia, 
calBag  h«  tho*  aA«r  the  ftmale  eompenion  of  Peri- 
des.   (Fid-AspaMal.)  After  the  death  of  the  pnnce, 
Ae  feU  into  the  hands  of  Artaierzes,  who  fat  a  long 
now  vaaily  eoaght  to  gain  her  alfoctiona.   I^ie  only 
nddfld  at  fawt  to  lus  suit  through  abeolate  neceasity. 
When  tbe  oiooareh  declared  lus  son  Darius  his  sncv 
cesBBf.  tbe  biter,  aa  it  waa  eaatomary  in  Peraia  for 
m  hea  to  ask  a  bvonr  of  him  who  had  declared  him 
■teth  feqoestad  Aapana  of  hia  bUier.   Aqnaia  waa 
seeacdingly  aent  m,  and,  contmry  to  the  king's  ex- 
peetMioo,  made  choice  of  Daiiua.   Artaxerxes  there- 
bcm  caw  her  up,  in  accordance  with  established  cus- 
tMB,  bat  sooo  took  her  away  again,  and  made  her  a 
poeatias  of  Diana  at  Scbatana,  or  of  the  goddess 


wh«D  the  PeiMans  ealled  An^ltis.  This  station  re. 
quired  her  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  days  in  chastity. 
(PhU.,  Vit.  Artttx.)  Justin,  faowerer,  saya  that  Ar- 
taxerxes made  her  one  of  the  priestesses  of  the  sun. 
(JiM(.,  10,  l.—JEUan,  V.H.,  12,  l.—Plut.,  VitArtax. 
—Xm.,  Amii.,  1,  10.— Athtn.,  15,  p.  fi76.) 

AsrBHDDs,  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  lying  for  the  moat 
part  on  a  ro^y  pfeci[uce,  on  the  hma  of  the  river 
Euiymedon.  {Arrian,  I,  27. — Zonm.,  fi,  16. — Scy- 
iax,  p.  S9.)  Strabo  makea  it  to  have  been  well-peo- 
[ried,  and  founded  an  Arjgive  colony. — On  this  lat- 
ter head,  however,  Scylaz  is  silent.  The  city  of  As- 
pendus  was  a  flourisfamg  place  even  before  the  expe- 
dition of  Uie  younger  Cyrus.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  1, 3, 13.) 
It  waa  hare  that  the  Athenian  patriot  Thrasyhulns 
terminated  hia  Hfo.  Being  off  tne  coast,  he  levied 
contributious  from  the  Aapendians,  who,  seizing  an 
opportunity  when  he  was  on  shore,  auiprised  him  in 
his  tent  at  night,  and  slew  him.  {Xtn.,  Hitt.  Gr., 
4,  6.  —  Cam.  Nt^.,  Tkriuyh.,  c.  4. )  Hierodes  (p. 
682)  makea  mention  of  Aspendus  under  the  name  of 
Trimupolis,  where  we  must  read  PrimupoliB.  The 
site  of  Aspendus  has  not  yet  been  explored,  but  it 
would  eaaily  ha  ^aooveicd  oj  aaeending  the  banks  of 
the  Eurymedon.  (JIfasiwrt,  Beagr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p. 
136.) 

AspHALiiTis  Laccs.    Fid.  Mare  Mortonm. 

AspiB,  t.  a  town  of  the  Conteatani,  in  Hiapania  Tar* 
raconeasia,  northwest  of  Ilida,  which  lay  above  Car- 
thago Nova  Ml  the  coaat.  It  ia  now  A*pe,  a  village 
in  VaitmeuL. — IL  An  island  oa  the  coast  of  Ionia,  op- 
poatte  Lebedos^  It  was  called  1^  some  Aroonnesua. 
{Strah.,  643.)  The  modem  name  is  Carabath. — III. 
A  tovm  of  Africa  Propria.   (  Yii.  Clnpea.) 

AsPLBDOM,  a  town  of  BoeoUa,  about  twenty  stadia 
to  the  northeast  of  Orchomenui.  It  derived  its  name 
from  Aspledon,  the  son  of  Neptune,  according  to  Pau- 
aanias  (9,  38),  and  is  menlicsMd  In  Homer.  (iZ.,  2, 
fill.)  The  name,  at  a  later  perioct,  was  changed  to 
Eudietos,  from  its  advantageous  situation.  {Strabo, 
416.)  Paosanias,  however,  affirms  that  in  his  time  it 
was  deeeited  aa.  account  of  the  ecardty  of  water. 
Dodwell  is  of  ojdnion,  that  the  site  of  Aspledon  is 
mariwd  by  a  tower,  on  an  insulated  hill,  about  two 
milea  and  a  half  to  the  northeast  of  Orchomenus,  near 
the  range  of  hilU  which  endose  the  lake  and  plain  rni 
Uiat  nde.   (Dedmtt'i  Toar,  vol.  1,  p.  233.) 

AssA,  a  town  of  Maeedonia,  on  toe  Sinus  Singitf- 
cus.    {Merodot.,  7,  122.) 

AssABAOOs,  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Tros  hy  Callir- 
hoe.  He  vras  fother  to  Capys,  the  father  of  Ajichises. 
(ffomer,  B.,  20,  239.) 

Aasoa,  a  town  of  Myaia,  on  the  coast,  weat  of  Ad- 
ramyttium,  founded  by  a  eolony  from  Lesbos.  Itwas 
theurtt^daeeofdeanthestthe  itoiej  and  is  mention- 
ed also  in  the  Acta  (20, 18).  The  modem  site  is  call- 
ed JSeriom  Kakn.   (Uake,  p.  128.) 

AssniA,  a  count^  origirmlly  of  small  extent,  but 
afterward  greatly  enlarged.  It  was  bounded,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy,  on  the  north  by  pert  of  Armenia  and 
Mount  Nif^uUes ;  on  the  weat  by  the  Tigris ;  on  the 
south  by  Suaiana ;  and  on  the  east  by  piut  of  Media 
and  the  moniibuna  Choatra  and  Zagroa.  The  country 
within  these  limits  ia  called  some  of  the  ancients 
Adiabene,  and  by  others  Aturia  or  Atyria.  Assyria 
is  now  called  Kurdulan,  from  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  (>arduchi,  who  occupied  the  northern  puts. 
The  Assyrian  was  one  of  the  lirat  aiul  greatest  emptTea 
of  Asia.  It  is  generally  suppoeed  to  uve  been  fiAind- 
ed  by  Ashur  or  Assur,  son  of  Shem,  who  went  out 
of  Shinar,  driven  out,  as  it  appears,  by  Nirorod,  and 
founded  Nineveh,  not  long  after  Nimrod  hod  estab- 
lished the  Chaldean  monarchy  and  fixed  his  residence 
at  Babylon.  This  is  the  commonly  received  account 
of  tbe  origin  of  Uie  Assyrian  empire,  founded  on  the 
Mosaic  hutoiy  as  given  in  the  text  of  our  BiUe;  bat 
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Bochart  adopts  the  m&rginal  translation,  which,  in- 
itead  of  "  Out  of  that  land  went  forth  AaMir  and  btiild- 
ed  Nineveh/'  reads  "Out  of  that  land  he  (Nimrod) 
went  forth  into  Asaur  (or  Aaeyria)  and  built  Nineveh." 
The  opinion  of  Bochait  i«  espouaed  by  Faber,  the  con- 
vene Dy  Michaelia  and  Biyant.  The  decinon  at  Um 
point  is,  indeed,  a  dilBeiiU  ooe;  bat,if  weiriit  of  au- 
thority can  avail,  the  qmstioa  will  be  apeeoihr  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  the  nuaginal  traoalation  of  the  Bi- 
ble, which  repreaeirta  Nnorod  aa  the  founder  of  Nin- 
eveh. Tlua  translation  is  supported  by  the  Targoma 
of  Onkekw  and  Jeniaalem ;  I7  Theophihia,  btahop  of 
Antioeh,  and  Jerome,  aiDong  the  andenta ;  and,  in 
addition  to  Bochait  and  Faber,  by  Hyde,  Maraham, 
Wells,  the  writers  of  the  Univenal  History,  and  Hales, 
among  the  modems.  Admitting,  then,  the  force  of 
these  united  authorities,  Nimioo,  when  driven  from 
Babel,  still  attended  by  a  strong  party  of  military  fol- 
lowera,  founded  a  new  empire  at  Nineveh ;  wbioi,  as 
it  was  seated  in  a  country  almost  exduaively  peopled 
by  the  descend  an ta  of  Ashur,  waa  called  AMyria,  The 
crown  of  this  new  universal  empire  continued  in  the 
famify  of  rtinwod  £»  many  ages,  probably  till  its  over- 
throw by  Arbaees,  which  introduced  a  Median  dynaa- 
ty ;  while  Babel  remained  in  a  neglected  state  until 
the  same  era,  when  Nabonassai  became  its  first  king. 
Whether  there  was  an  uninterrupted  line  of  kings 
from  Assur  or  Nimrod  to  Saidanapaiua,  or  not,  is  un- 
Jmowtt. — ^AeeordUng  to  HMDdotas,ui  Assyrian  empire 
lasted  630  yean,  finn  1S87  to  717.  Catalogues  of 
the  Assyrian  kings  are  found  in  Syncelloa  and  Suae- 
bins.  (Jfona/orf «  Scr^ftttre  Gatetl^,  p.  88,  teqq. — 
Compare  HtemU  HiMtory  of  the  States  of  Antiquity, 
p.  25,  aeqq.,  BaacrofVt  tranMi.) 

AsTABOBAS,  a  nver  of  MthM^a^  frUing  into  the 
Nile.   It  is  now  called  the  TaeazxL   {YU.  Nihia.) 

Abtacds,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  on  the  &wu  Astam- 
nua,  founded,  according  to  Stiabo  (668),  by  the  Megar 
nana  and  Athenians.  This  account  ia  confirmed  by 
Memnon  (ap.  Phot.,  p.  732),  who  aays,  that  the  Me- 
garians  settled  here  in  the  17th  Olympiad,  and  that, 
s<HBe  years  after  tfaia,  an  Athenian  coiony  ioined  ibem. 
AatacDB  waa  mbeequently  seiied  by  DMalaoa,  a  na- 
tive diief,  who  beeune  the  founder  of  the  Bithniian 
monarchy.  In  the  war  waged  by  his  successor  ?upoe- 
tes  wiUi  Lysimachua,  Astacus  was  ruined,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  transferred  by  Nicomedes  to  the  ci^r 
which  he  founded  and  named,  after  himself,  Nietnne- 
dia.  (StriU).,  I.  c. — Steph.  Byt., ». ». — Cranwr't  Atia 
Mijior,vol.  1,  p.  186.) 

AsTAPA,  a  town  of  Hiapania  Bstica,  east  of  Hispap 
lis,  &med  for  ita  vigorous  defence  against  the  Komans, 
A.U.C.  640.  It  is  now  EtUpa  La  Vieja.  (Lw.,  38, 
SO.) 

AstIpus,  a  river  of  ^Uuoma,  falling  into  the  Nile. 
ItisnowtheAAatn',or  BaAr-«!-.fi7ac,  andflowa  throu^ 
Nubia,  rising  in  a  place  called  Coloe  Palus,  now  Autr 
Dembea.  This  is  the  river  which  Bruce  miatofA  for 
the  me.   (JonpA,  Ant.,  8,  b.—8lrab.,  566.) 

Abtaktb,  a  powerful  divinity  of  Srria,  die  daugh- 
ter of  Calna  and  Terra.  She  bad  a  femous  tem|rie  at 
Hierapolia  in  Syria,  which  was  served  by  800  priests. 
"  Astarte,"  observes  R.  P.  Knight,  "  waa  precisely  the 
same  as  the  Cybele,  or  univerml  mother  of  the  Phry- 
gians. She  was,  aa  Apinan  lemaAs  (BtU.  Partk.), 
*  hr  some  called  Juno,  I7  olhen  Venus,  end  by  otheta 
held  to  be  Nature,  or  the  cauaawbidipioducedihe 
beginmngB  and  seeds  of  things  from  Humidity :'  so 
that  she  comprehended  in  one  personificaUon  both 
these  goddesses,  who  were,  accordingly,  sometimes 
blended  in  one  symbolical  figure  by  the  very  ancient 
Greek  artists.  Her  statue  at  Hierapolia  waa  variooa- 
ly  compose^,  so  as  to  signify  many  attributes,  like 
uiose  of  the  Ei^ieaian  Diana,  Beiecynthian  Mother, 
and  oUmts  of  the  kind.  It  was  placed  in  the  interior 
(ut  tff  the  temple,  tocef^de  cnly  to  piiefti  ot  tin 


higher  order;  and  near  it  was  the  statue  of  the  cor- 
responding male  personification,  called  by  the  Greefl^ 
wnters  Jupiter."  (/notiiry  into  the  SynUr.  Lang.,  &c., 
^  218,  teqq. — CIm.  Joitm.,  No.  68,  p.  74.) — Creuzer, 
however,  thinks  it  mon  ^lan  pKriime  that  the  legend 
of  AAute  ia  purely  MtnmoiDieal,  ud  may  u^mto 
the  moon  in  eomieiioii  the  planet  Yenna.  The 
name  Aataite  would  seem  deo,  according  to  him,  to 
aigiufy  a  aUr  or  planet.  Compare  the  Persian  axtara, 
as  suggested  by  Von  Hammer  {Funigr.  iea  Orientx, 
vol.  8,  p.  276),  and  the  Greek  uvrpov.  (Crntzcr'* 

riahk,par  Guigwiaut,  vol.  S,  p.  36.  — £«(oaii,  de 
Syria.— Cic.,  de  Nat.  D.,  8,  S3.) 
AsTKB,  a  ddUnl  archer,  one  of  the  gagiieoii  of  Me- 
thone  in  Macedonia,  when  that  place  waa  bedeged  by 
Philip.  He  aimed  an  arrow  at  the  monarch,  and  de- 
prived him  of  an  eye.  On  the  arrow  was  inscribed, 
'hariip  ^tJiiwi^  ^avaaifiov  iri/tirei  fiiJu)^,  an  Iambic 
trimeter,  meaning,  "  Atter  tendM  a  deadly  ahaft  for 
Philip."  The  kmg  akot  back  an  arrow  with  the  fol- 
lowing inacription,  'Aarfya  tfiUmrof,  $v  Ao0fr,  Kpepat- 
aerai,  another  landno  trimeter,  implying,  "  Philm  ipM 
tutpendAater"  (on  the  cross)  "  if  he  tahehim."  when 
the  place  surrendered,  Aster  was  deUvcavd  up  to  ibe 
conqueror,  who  kept  his  word,  and  crucified  bim. 
{Svidaa,  a.  v.  Kdpeamc.—Plut.,  ParaU.,  p.  807.— Dtod. 
Sie.,  16,  34.)  Plutarch  caUs  him  an  Oi^thian ;  but 
Luciao,  a  native  of  Am{^ijpolia.  (Lucwm,  (faomodo 
Hial.  wit.  coKsmi.,  38.) .  These  two  writer*  may  be 
reconciled  by  supposing  him  to  have  beoi  an  Ampfai- 

Kilitan,  serving  in  the  Olyntbian  auxiliariea  of  the 
ethoiiians.  {Palmer,  EmtcH.,  p.  667.) 
AsTBBiA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Coeus  (Koiof ),  one  of  the 
Titans,  and  Pboabe,  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Ge  (Cce- 
Ina  and  Tern),  ^e  and  Latona  were  sisters.  Aa- 
teiia  mairied  Pnaea,  son  of  Crins.  According  to  a 
later  faUe,  aba  fled  fam  the  suit  of  Jove,  and,  fling- 
ing herself  down  &om  heaven  to  the  sea,  became  the 
island  afterward  named  Deloa.  Callimachua  {H.  in 
Del.,  37),  who  relates  this,  makes  her  to  have  come 
down  like  a  star  (daripi  liT^),  in  allusion  to  her  name 
Aateiia  (Storrw).  Another  legend,  however,  stated 
that  she  toA  the  finm  of  s  qnaU  (ipro^. — Apoltod.,  I, 
4,  1.— iTygm.,  SS.— Serv.  ad  £n.,  3,  73),  whence  the 
isle  waa  wled  OrQrgia.  This  identification  of  Dctos 
and  Ortygia  iq^iears  to  have  been  l^er  than  the  time 
of  Pindar,  who  {Nam.,  1,  4)  caUs  them  aiaters.  The 
whole  &Ue  aeems  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  afiinity  of 
sense  between  the  words  Asteria  and  Delos.  {Keight- 
ley'a  Mythology,  p.  81,  not.) — 11.  One  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Danaus,  who  married  Chetus,  son  of  j£gyptoa. 
(Afotiod.,  3,  1,  4.) 

AaTBBioN,  I.  a  riviilet  of  Ai^lis,  rising  on  the  slope 
of  Mount  Enboea,  near  the  tem;^  of  the  Argive  Juno, 
and  soon  after  disappearing  among  the  rocks.  {Pau- 
aan.,  2, 17.)— 11.  (called  dao  Asterius)  A  king  of  Crete, 
deecei^ed  from  Deucation,  who  married  Europe,  and 
brou^  up  the  children  whom  she  previously  had 
finwaW  union  with  JiRHter.  He  died  without  issue, 
andwaa  BnooeededbyMinoi.  [ApoUad.,  \,%%»eqq. 
— Sdud.  ad  n.,  13,  887.)  According  to  another  ao- 
count,  he  waa  the  son  of  Minoa,  aiul  was  slain  by 
Theseus,  having  been  the  most  powerful  competitor 
with  whom  that  hero  ever  had  to  contend.  {Pau~ 
tan.,  8,  81.)  I^c<q;ifaren,  again  (v.  1^1),  makes  him 
a  leader  of  the  KHcoes  of  Minos.  {Caamaxt  Heme,  ad 
Apalied.,  L  c—Menra.,  Cret.,  9,  2.-^H5ek,  KrH.,  % 
48.) 

AanBOP.AA,  daufditer  of  Deion,  king  of  Fbocis,  or 
more  probably  i%tUotis.  (ApoOod.,  1, 9,  %.—Heyne, 
ad  loe.,  net.  crit.) 

AsTuopB,  daughter  of  Cebren,  and  wife  of  JEa^ 
cus.  iApMod.,  3,  IS,  6.)  Some  MSa  of  Aptrilodo- 
rua  read  SteK^  (Zrcpon:?).— For  oUm  naawe,  aoni»- 
tioiee  written  Afttnpe  kbA  AitenpM,  Stoxopa 
nd  SteiupM, 
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AmMA,  the  goddew  of  Jtutiea.  Her  origin  ia  iif- 
ffrutly  gmn.  She  is  ekher  a  Titan  or  a  detcend- 
anlofliieTitaiM;  bmnffintheftrawrcaHthedaugh- 
ttr  of  Jon  and  Tbamu  {Httiei,  The^f.,  135,  191, 
ffff .),  or  of  Aatmu  and  Heowia,  or  A>U«iu  and 
Augia  <£oa).  When  the  Titaaa  took  np  onns 
■piaat  Jt^tter,  die  left  her  father  Afltrsaa,  who,  aa 
the  wn  of  a  "ntiui,  finight  on  their  aide,  and  deacenided 
to  mtOk,  and  mingled  with  the  human  race.  This  in- 
toeaane  widi  BHixt^  eoatinued  daring  the  golden 
ap,  bat  was  intaimpted  wh«  that  of  mm  Miaaed, 
'  ht,  daring  this  lattw  age,  she  came  down  from  the 

■ad  icfiniBMg  Bern  all  communion  with,  men.  When 
the  bnoen  age  eomoMnced  Mbe  fled  to  the  skiea,  har- 
inglefttfaaaaiAthelastoftheimmoTtals.  Jovethere- 
tmoo  m-4r  Imt  the  constellation  Ya-go,  among  the 
wnsertheae&e.  (Arat.,  Pkaii.,  103,  Mqq.—Schal. 
nam.,  aH$e.—Haiod,  Op.  et  D.,  ^—Pind.,  01., 
13,6  — Onh.,  H.,  Gl.—Hygin,,  Aitrm.,  S,  S5. 
Ertlottk,  <M.,  9.)  As  tho  constellation  Vii^,  she 
ia  identical  with  Erigone,  having  a  plaoe  in  the  zodiac 
benmn  the  Soonaon  and  the  Oon.  On  the  old  atar^ 
tJ>lea.oreekatialplani8pberea,theScorpioneXtanded  ' 
over  two  swne.  fiUing  witii  iu  dawa  the  apace  be- 
tnan  itMlT and  Vago.  (Vow.  ftd  Virg.,  Otorg.,  1, 
81— £rBiteli.,Ckt.,r— Ond,Jlfef.,  S,1S7.)  Later 
utraMNneis,  as  we  am  told  by  Theon  (ai  Arat.,  89), 
named  the  Mgn  oocnpied  by  the  claws  of  Scoririo  the 
Balance  (UbnX  and  this  balance  Aatrca  (Vi^)  held 
ia  her  hud  aa  a  aymbol  of  jostaee.  Others,  however, 
u  in  the  caea  of  the  Fameae  marble,  mada  it  the  mark 
ofbee^MB^oftfaediyandingbtattlMaqnfaun:.  It 
u  TCTT  fnbaMa  Oak  this  latter  expbBatioQ  was  tii«  ear- 
lier rau  of  two,  eapecially  as  Astrea  ranked  amon^ 
the  Horcand  that  the  moru  idea  aaceeeded  the  physt- 
caL  (  YtOmer,  W^rh.  der  MythoL,  p.  854.  —  On- 
her,  WirUri.  ier  AMcloMt.  Mt/thttl^  1,  p.  666.  — 
IdeUr,  Siemmamen,  p.  169.) 

AsTiABa,  I.  a  aoD  of  the  Titan  Crius  and  Eoiylna 
the  daogfater  of  Pimtas.  Hjoimu,  however,  makes 
him  the  ofipting  of  Terra  andTarUnis,  and  brother 
of  the  gianU  Enedadns,  Pallas,  &c.  {Hyg.,  Praf., 
p.  3.  c£  Jfimi.)  He  waa  the  ^her  of  Astrwa,  vaea- 
tiooed  in  the  preeeding  article,  aod  begat  also  by  Eoe 
(Amon)  the  winds  Boreas,  Notua,  Ze^yrua,  and  the 
M»  of  heaven.  (Jfea.,  Thug.,  378.)  Some  aaaign 
him  aln  a  aen  named  Argeates,  bat  this  ia  merely  an 
epithet  ef  Ze^nie.  meaning  *•  the  swift."  Aetrsus 
nniled  with  toe  Titans  against  Jajriter,  and  was  huri- 
cd  aioog  with  them  to  Taitaros.  {Strt.  od  JEn.,  1, 
136.)— IL  A  river  of  Macedonia,  nimiing  by  Berma, 
and  U&ag  into  the  Erigonoa,  a  tributary  of  the  Axias. 
{Sia,Si^.  An.,  15, 1.)  It  ianowthoDghttobe  the 
Vmtritta.  (CoBsalt,  however,  aa  to  the  courae  of  Uiis 
livei;  die  nauoks  of  Gnaw,  AnaaU  Qntee,  vd.  1, 
p  nt,  who  makes  it  ML  isto  die  hike  Lndias.  — 
Compere  ako  Bitdtof  mi  MolUr,  Wdrterb.  der  Cfeogr., 

AsrOai,  a  small  river  and  village  of  Latiara,  near 
the  coaat,  below  Antium.  In  the  neighboarhood  waa 
ariBaof  Cioeio,to  whidi  be  retired  to  vent  his  grief 
in  the  loss  of  has  beliivad  daughter,  and  where  he 
Ao^btofimsingaiiionuMiittohariDeoiory.  {Bp. 
ti  Ail,  It,  19.)  When  prsaoribed  br  Antony,  be 
■ithdiear  to  this  same  place  from  Tiiecnhiin,  and 
■aght  esean  fiom  thence,  intending  to  join  Bnitoa 
b  Macedonia.  (PbU.,  Vit.  Cie.)  Aatnra  seema  to 
fea«e  been  also  the  yesUenoe  of  Augoatas,  daring  an 
iltaass,  with  winch  he  was  aaUed  towarda  tiu  wee 
if  Ua  Bfe  iSuet.,  Ai»(.,  98),  and  alto  of  '^beriaa 
ttet,  IU.,  73).  A  dedMve  baUle  ibok  place  on 
the  buAs  of  the  river  Aatnra,  between  the  Romans 
aad  oonae  of  the  Latin  state*,  which  led  to  the  com- 
plete adgoffs^  of  the  latter.  (Ln.,  8,  13.  —  Cra- 
mer'M  Am.  Uabf,  nL  S,  p.  89.) 
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AsrEjxae,  apeople  of  Hispania Tarraconensis,  lying 
west  and  soathwest  of  the  Cantabri.  They  occupied 
the  eastern  half  of  modem  Aatmw,  the  neater  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  the  nortbemlialf  of />a- 
Unda.  Their  cajHtal  was  Aatarica  Augusta,  now  At- 
torga.    {Manrurt,  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  363.) 

AsTTlaea,  son  of  C^axares,  waa  the  last  king  of 
Media.  Hia  reign  continued  from  595  to  560  B.C. 
He  married  Aiyenia,  danghter  of  Alyattea,  and  stater 
of  CrcBSOs,  by  whom  he  had  Mandane.  Faaring,  from 
a  dream  which  he  had,  that  he  would  be  dethroned  by 
a  grandson,  be  married  his  daughter  to  Cambyses,  a 
Persian,  of  a  good  fiunily,  but  jpeacefiil  disposition,  and 
one  wbnn  be  himself  thoo^t  raferior  to  a  Mede  even  of 
moderate  condition.  A  second  dream,  equally  alami- 
ing  with  the  first,  indaced  him  to  send  to  Persia  for  his 
danghter,  who  was  near  her  delivaiy,  and,  when  she 
broQght  forth  a  son,  he  gave  the  infimt  into  the  bands 
of  an  individual  named  Harpagns,  with  strict  orders 
to  pot  it  to  death,  ^e  latter,  however,  diaobe^g 
theae  injunctiona,  gave  the  child  to  one  of  the  kmg'a 
herdamen  to  expose,  and  the  wife  of  this  man,  having 
inst  been  delivered  of  a  dead  infiint,  took  the  son  of 
Mandane  in  its  fdaee,  and  caused  her  husband  to  ex- 
pose th«r  own  inai^mate  o&piing.  WbenHarpagus 
therefore  sent  some  tmst^  pencma  to  see  whether  the 
herdsman  had  executed  hia  orders,  the  dead  child  ofthe 
latter  waa  seen  by  them  lying  exposed,  and  was  mis- 
taken, of  conrse,  for  the  o£bpring  of  Mandane.  The 
diild  tbos  preserved  grew  up,  ami  became  Cyrus  the 
Great,  drtuoning  Astyagea  according  to  die  import  of 
the  two  dreams.  Aa^agea  waa  in  Uiis  way  deprived 
of  his  ciown  aftcv  a  teign  of  about  3S  years.  {VuL 
Cyras.)  He  ^ipeais  to luiv«  been  of  a  erud  and  ^n- 
dictive  dispoaibon.  (Vid.  Harpa^s.)— According  to 
the  acconat  of  Xenoplion,in  his  historical 'nunance  of 
the  Cyropsdta,  Astfa^s  and  bis  grandson  lived  on 
terms  of  the  closest  friendship  and  intunacy,  and  the 
former  left,  besides  a  danghter,  a  aon  named  Cyazarea, 
who  soeeaeded  the  &ther,  and,  dyingwithont  issue,  left 
the  eiDwn  to  Qyms.  (Herod.,  I,  «6,  73,  &c. — Xen., 
Oyrap.)  Nothing  is  sud  in  Herodotus  at  the  end  of 
Ast^ages.  Cteaias,  however,  informs  ns,  that,  after 
having  been  treated  kind^  Cyrus,  he  waa  sent  for 
fay  the  latter  to  come  to  Persia,  but  that  the  eunuch 
barged  with  this  commission  ted  him  astray  in  a  dese  rt 
place,  whan  he  perished  from  hunger  and  thirst. 
{CtM.,  PeTM.,  6.)  It  is  probable  this  was  done  by  the 
secret  orders  of  Gyms,  afthongh  Ctesias  states  that 
the  eunuch  was  croeiljf  punished.  (Bakr,  ad  Ctcs.,  I. 
c.) — There  is  great  discrepance  in  the  fbim  of  this 
name,  as  givenhydie  ancient  writers ;  Herodotus,  and 
most  of  the  Greeks,  following  hia  authority,  write  'Ka- 
rvdyrii.  Cteaias,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  'Atmlyu^, 
wUle  IKodoma,  citng  Ctesias  himself,  has  'AOTrado^ 
(S,34).  C«nparetbai«mBricaofWeaselhig(adi)iod., 
I.  «.),  Maiaham  (Cm.  Chron.,  p.  GSS),  Biihr  (ad  Ctet., 
AMwfr.,  19),  and  Beek  (Webgeteh.,  vol.  1,  p.  638). 

AsttInax,  a  son  of  Hector  and  Andromache.  Hec- 
tor had  called  him  Scamandriua,  after  the  river  Scaman- 
der,  bat  the  Trojana  beatowed  on  him,  oat  of  compliment 
to  his  fother,  their  great  defender,  the  name  of  Asty- 
anax,  or  Prince  of  the  d^."  (Horn.,  R,  32,  651.) 
He  waa  very  young  when  the  Greeka  bended  Troy; 
and  when  the  ci^  waa  taken,  his  mother  saved  him  in 
her  arms  from  the  flames.  After  the  captme  of  the 
city,  the  yoang  prince  excited  great  uneasmeaa  among 
the  Greeks,  in  consequence  of  a  prediction  by  Calchas, 
that  Aatyanox,  if  permitted  to  hve.  would  avenge  the 
death  of  Hector,  and  raise  Troy  in  fresh  aplendoar  from 
its  ruins.  AndnHnaeha,  dreading  the  fory  of  the  vic- 
torious Greeks,  ooneealed  Aatyanax  in  the  receaaea  of 
Hector's  tomb ;  but  his  retnat  vraa  soon  discovered  by 
Ulyfises,  who,  according  to  lome,  predpitated  the  un- 
happy boy  from  the  battlements  of  Ilium.  His  cruelty 
is  by  Eonpideg  aaoribed  to  Meneluia,  and  by  Pauaaniaa 
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(10,  35),  on  the  authori^  of  Leeches,  to  l^rdise. 
Radne,  in  hla  "  Andromaque,"  baa  indulged  in  the 
poetic  licenae  of  making  Aetyanax  BUrviTB  the  fiUl  of 
Troy,  and  accompany  hia  mother  to  Epinia.  (Con- 
■ult  Saane,  Pref.  ie  rAndram.)  A  beautiAil  lament 
over  the  corpse  of  Astyanax,  from  the  lips  of  Hecuba, 
may  be  found  in  the  Tioades  of  Etnipidea  (1 146-1 196), 
and  alao  some  fine  linea,  in  the  eatliM  put  of  Um  saoke 
piay,  where  Aodrmnadie  k  taking  ieava  of  her  aoD 
t74S  781). 

AaTTOAHAB,  an  Athenian  tragic  writer,  son  of  Mot^ 
shnus,  and  grandami  of  Philocles,  the  n^bew  ofMm- 
cfaylos.  He  stndied  under  Isocntes,  and  composed, 
according  to  Suidaa,  two  hundred  "and  forty  tragediee; 
a  nther  impiobabte  onndwr.  He  Hved  siz^  yean. 
His  first  exhibitkm  was  B.C.  886.  {Diad.  14, 
43.'~'Tkeaire  of  the  Greekt,  Sd  «d.,  p.  16S.) 

AstvdahTa,  daughter  of  Amyntm,  king  of  Orcbo- 
menoB  in  Beotia,  manied  Acaatna,  son  (^Peliaa,  who 
was  king  of  lolcos.  She  u  eatlad  by  aome  Ifippofyte. 
{Vid.  Acastus.) 

AsTYPALAA,  one  of  the  Cydadea,  southeast  of  the 
island  of  Cos.  It  is  eighty-eight  miles  in  ^cuit,  and 
distant,  as  Pliny  (H.  N.,  4,  lS).teportB,  mm  handled 
and  twenty-five  miles  from  Cadistus  in  Crete.  St»- 
bo  infi»nne  us  it  contained  a  town  of  tb«  same  name. 
It  is  said  tiuU  hares  having  been  introduced  into  this 
island  from  Anaphe,  it  was  so  oremm  with  them 
that  the  inhalntanU  were  under  the  necessity  of  con- 
sulting the  oracle,  -wiach  advised  their  huntmg  them 
with  £>gs  :  in  one  year  six  thousand  are  said  U>  have 
been  caught.  {Hegetandritu,  DeIpL  ap.  AthtiLt  9, 
63.)  According  to  Ctem,  divine  honours  were  ren* 
deled  here  to  Achilles.  It  was  called  Pyirha  when 
the  Carians  possessed  it,  and  afterward  Pykea.  lu 
name  Astypauaa,  is  said  to  have  been  derived  &om 
that  of  a  sister  of  Europa.  It  was  also  called  QtHof 
Tpuxe^  OE  the  Table  of  tha  Goda,  beeanae  its  aoU 
was  futile,  aitd  almost  MMmclled  with  flowers.  It  is 
,  now  Stanpaiia.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  S,  p. 
416.) — 11.  A  promontory  of  Caria,  near  tlie  city  of 
Myndus,  now  the  pemnaola  o{  Pacha  Limait.  (Cro- 
ner'«  Acta  Minor,  vol.  S,  p.  176.) 

Abtcbis,  a  kiiu  of  £^pt,  who,  according  to  He- 
lodotns  (2,  186),  wiring  a  scarei^  of  money,  enacted 
a  law  to  Uiie  following  raect;  Thatany  man,  by  giving 
as  a  {ded^  the  body  of  bis  father,  might  borrow  DMHiey ; 
Jmt  that,  m  caae  he  afterward  revised  to  pay  Um  debt, 
he  should  neither  be  buried  in  the  same  puce  with  his 
father,  nor  in  any  other,  nor  have  the  liberty  of  bury- 
ing the  dead  body  of  any  of  his  iriends.  This  law 
was  based  on  tbe  popular  belief  that  those  d^irived 
of  tbe  rilee  of  eepolenre  were  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  peaoeAil  leabna  of  Osiris.  Hence  it  was  a  statute, 
in  net,  of  extraoidina^  severity.  (Compare  Zoega, 
de  ObeUMc.,  p.  393.)  Herodotua  alao  infonna  ne,  uat 
this  same  monarch,  destrins  to  ootdo  all  bds  predeces- 
sora,  erected  a  ^tyiamid  of  brick  for  his  monument, 
with  the  following  inscription :  *'  Do  not  despise  me 
in  comparison  with  the  pyiamida  of  atone,  which  I 
excel  as  much  aa  Jupiter  aarpaases  the  other  gods ;  for, 
dipping  down  to  the  oottom  of  the  lake  with  Imig  poles, 
and  then  colleetinff  the  mire  that  atuck  to  them,  mMi 
made  bricks  and  formed  me  in  this  manner."  (He- 
rod.,  S,  136.)  Tbe  pyramid  here  referred  to  is  thonriit 
to  be  the  same  with  the  one  seen  at  Uio  present  ^y 
neaf  El  Zoiim,  not  &r  from  the  beginning  of  Ute  ca- 
nal that  leads  to  Medimat^-Pw^oum.  (Deceripl.  de 
t Egypt,  berstf.  Ut.,  vol.  3,  c  17,  p.  S3.)  —  Diodorus 
Siculus  does  not  agree  with  Herodotus.  He  does  not 
mention  Asychis,  or  his  sncceeeor  Anysis,  but  pots  in 
their  place  Bocchoris.  Lareher  considers  him  to  be 
in  error.  {Larcker,  ad  Herod.,  I.  e. — Compare  Btek, 
AtdeU.  at  Weltgeeck.,  vol.  1,  p.  692,  718.) 

Atabuldb,  a  wind  which  was  frequent  in  Apulia, 
and  TeiT  destructive  to  the  noductions  of  the  earth, 
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which  h  acoiehied  or  witheted  Dp.  It  is  tbe  same 
with  the  modeni  Siroceo.  (/forat.,  Serm.,  1,  6,  78.) 
Both  Seneca  {(fuOMt.  NaL,  6,  17)  and  PUny  (17,  36) 
make  mention  of  this  wind :  the  latter  remaika  con- 
cerning it :  "Hie  emm,  tifiavil  circa  (nMum,  frigore 
exurit  arefaeieiu,  ut  nuUit  poitea  aoltbiu  recreari  pea- 
mU."  £tynioloflists  derive  tlw  name  from  ur^  and 
fiu3Jut.   {Narkt  flynoL  Hojtiuort.,  vol.  1,  p.  84.) 

AtabV aia,  or  AtabC bon,  I.  a  wmmntMi^  in  Rhodes, 
the  highest  in  the  island,  where  Juiutcr  had  a  temple, 
whence  he  wsa  sanumed  JUabyri»c.  Ancient  lables 
apeak  of  brazen  oxen  at  this  place,  wbidi,  by  their  bel- 
lowincSiannounced^mroactungcaUioity.  Themean- 
ing  of  the  febte  is  sua  to  have  been,  that  the  primta 
of  this  toBple  preteoded  to  he  possessed  of  the  spirit 
of  prai^.  {Pind.,  01.,  7,  87,  ed.  B6ckk.—Sckol., 
ad  loe.  —  o/roi.,  656.  —  Steph.  Byx.,  ».  «.  'ArdSvpov. 
— Apoiiod.,  3,  3.)  Tlie  name  is  connected  wiUi  the 
early  traditions  respecting  the  Telchinea,  and  would 
seem  to  have  come  into  luodes  from  Phoenicia,  being 
in  all  probability  derived  from  the  Oriental  T^r. 
(Vid.  Alabyrion.)  Ritter  indulges  in  simie  curious 
and  profound  speculations  on  the  autnect.   (  VorhaUet 

L339,  aeqq.) — II.  A  nountain  in  Sicily,  the  nams 
vine  been  transfonad  to  thia  idand  fitMn  Rhodes. 
(Slepi.  Buz.,  M.  V.  'An!%)ov. —  C^wmt.,  Sic.  A»t.,  p. 
468.  — jtfenri.,  Rlu)d.,  1,  S.—GoOer,  Syne.,  p.  S94.) 
— lU.  A  city  of  Persia.   {Supk.  Bifz.) 

Atabybioh,  a  fortified  town  aa  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  in  Galitea  Inferitn.  Both  the  town  and 
laoimtainaatwertotha  I^hatorofScriptuie.  Polyluus 
(6,  70)  gives  an  aocoant  of  the  c^ture  of  the  place 
Antioehns  the  Great.  The  Septuagint  version  writea 
the  name  'Iraivptov  (ifos.,  6,  1),  and  so  also  Jose- 
idius  (BeU.  Jvd.,  4,  1,  8,  &c.).  Reiske  thinks,  that 
the  initial  vowel  in  the  Greek  name  arises  from  the 
Hebrew  article;  but  if  this  were  so,  the  Gnek  ttnna- 
latw  of  Hoaea,  and  Jowpibna  alao,  being  both  He- 
brews, would  haTe  written  'AroA^Mov,  not  'InMptav. 
Polybios  describes  Mount  Thahor  aa  a  round  or 
breast-like  hiU  (Ao^  ^oaroetA^),  while  Dr.  Clarke 
gives  U  a  conical  form.  Acoordbig  to  the  Utter,  it  is 
entirely  detached  frtan  any  neighbouring  mountun, 
and  atanda  uwm  mie  aide  of  Uie  great  ptam  oSEadra- 
elon.  (CfoMs's  2Vn«If,  tcL  ^  p.  339,  LqmL  ed., 
1817.) 

AtacIhi,  a  peo^  of  GalUa  Naibonensis,  south  and 
southeast  of  the  Volacs  Tectosages.  Xhev  inhabited 
the  banks  of  the  Atax,  or  Aude,  whence  tneb  name. 
Their  capital  was  Narbo.  now  ATortmne.  (JKuuier/, 
CUogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  63.) 

Atalanta,  daughter  of  lasos  or  lauon,  a  descend- 
ant of  Areas  and  Clymene  the  daughter  of  Minyaa. 
Her  fother  rogned  in  Aicadia.  He  was  anxioua  fi» 
male  oflspring,  and,  on  hia  wifo'a  bringing  forth  a  fe- 
male, be  exDMod  tha  babe  in  tbe  mountaina,  where  she 
waa  suckled  by  a  bear,  and  at  last  found  by  some  hunt^ 
ers,  who  named  her  Atalanta,  and  reared  her.  She 
followed  the  chase,  and  was  alike  distinguished  for  beau- 
ty and'courage.  The  centaurs,  Bhoecos  and  HyUeos, 
attempting  her  honour,  perished  by  her  anowB.  S^9 
took  (wt  in  tlie  Argonautic  expe^tKn ;  was  at  the  Cal- 
ydonian  hunt  (via.  Meleaser);  and  at  the  fonovl 
mmea  of  Pelias  she  won  Uie  prixe  in  wrestling  from 
Pelens.  {Apoiiod.,  3tS,%.  —  CaUin.,S,3lb.—JEU~ 
an,  V.  Hiet.,  13,  1.)  Atalanta  was  afterward  reci>g~ 
nisedbyherparenta.  Her  foUier  wishing  her  to  mar- 
ry, she  consented,  bnt  only  on  condition  uiat  her  aait- 
ors  ahouU  run  a  race  with  her  m  the  ftdlowing  man- 
ner :  They  were  to  run  without  anna,  and  she  was  to 
cany  a  dart  in  her  hand.  Her  lovers  were  to  start 
first,  and  whoever  arrived  at  the  goal  before  her  would 
be  made  her  husband ;  but  all  those  whom  she  over- 
took were  to  be  killed  by  the  dart  with  which  she  had 
amted  heiselfl  As  she  was  almost  invincible  in  run- 
ning, many  of  her  tuiton  perished  m  the  attempt,  aod 
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Aiir  haida  were  fixed  loand  the  plac«  of  cont«Bt, 
wbatMdaBon,  hereoiMui,  offered  ounself  as  a  com- 
pidfair.  Vanw  had  premited  him  with  ttuee  golden 
ipplM  final  Uw  gndes  of  the  Heeperidea,  or,  accord- 
^  to  odwre.  nom  an  oichaid  m  CTpma ;  and,  aa 
non  he  had  ■taited  m  the  eoone,  he  artfully  thrm 
down  tiw  vptea  at  some  distance  one  from  ttw  other. 
Wlale  AtaUnta,  diarniad  at  the  sight,  stopped  to 
pSha  Uw  *pplest  Meilanioa  won  the  race.  Atalanta 
became  hia  wife,  and  they  had  a  em  named  Putbeno- 
jMKU.  It  is  added,  that  while  hunting  togethar  on 
MM  oeeasiBii,  tbey  pnftned  the  temmoa,  or  aacred 
wdmn  irf  Jera,  with  their  lore,  for  which  offence 
ibcywew  tamed  into  lione.  (Apoilod.,  I.  e.,  where  for 
(4  ^wwwrroc  we  mast  read,  with  Cuiter,  owft^ 
pnovToc.— rftn^^tu.  1279,  teqq. — Hygin.,  Fab.,  185. 

—  Oni,  Mtt.,  10,  S60,  ae^q.  —  Sckol  ad  Theoer.,  8, 
40.  — JKstcw,  1S3.)  Other  anthoiities,  however, 
■■ke  the  nme  of  the  victor  HqHpotneiMS,  and  n^, 
that  «B  bii  selecting  to  give  thanu  to  Vcnoa  fat  her 
aidt  At  inmied  him  with  a  sadden  passion,  which  led 
to  llw  pnfaiation  of  the  sanctusiy  of  Jove,  and  the 
tnaafimnalion  of  himself  and  his  bride.    {Oeid,  I.  c. 

—  Sekal.  ad  Hieoer.  I.  e.}  According  to  other  ac- 
costua,  AtalaiOa  was  the  dcnghter  of  Schoenus,  son 
of  Atkamaa,  and  therefore  a  Boeotian.  {Haiod,  ap. 
AfeUmL,  Lc.~  Ovid,  I.  e.  —  Hygin-,  I.  e.)  There  is 
no  neeeanly  for  soppoainjr  two  of  the  same  name,  as 
hu  Bflullj  been  done.  Tney  are  both  connected  with, 
the  HiajfauB,  and  are  only  ezamries  of  difierent  ap- 
pimiatKRis  of  the  same  Jegno.   {Keightia^*  My- 

ATaums,  a  pMiida  of  Afiieaf  ten  di^'  jaantfj 
from  the  Gamntee.  There  was  in  their  oountiy  a 
lull  of  salt,  with  a  fountain  isauing  out  of  the  auramit. 
{Hend.,  i,  184.)— AU  the  MSS.  have  'ArAaiTfr  {At- 
lania),  which  Sabnasius  (in  Solvit.,  p.  292)  first  aller^ 
td  to  'AnpavTt^,  an  emendation  now  almost  nniver- 
sally  adopted.  Rennell  thinks,  that  the  people  meant 
here  are  the  same  with  the  Htaimanienta  of  Pliny 
(fi.  5).  What  Plmy.  however,  says  of  the  Atltmtew 
n3»  the  ease  better  (6,  S).  OaatiglioDi  makes  the 
Albntea  and  Atarantea  die  same  people.  {Mem. 
Govt,  et  Ifmmism.,  dec.,  Parit,  1826.)  Heeren,  on 
the  other  hand,  places  the  Atarantes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tegaty.  the  last  city  of  FezsaM.  {Ideen,  vol.  2,  pt. 
1,  p.  Herodotus  says,  that  the  Atarantea  were 

dwtitBte  of  names  for  individaalB ;  and  they  cursed 
the  nn  Bs  he  paasod  trver  their  beads,  beeauae  he  eon- 
smacd  hath  dw  inhabitants  and  the  comitiy  with  his 
scoidiihg  beat.    {Herod.,  I.  c.) 

ATAtmicau.  a  city  of  Egypt,  sacred  to  Venus,  in 
one  oftfaesBialt  islands  of  the  Delta,  called  Prosopitis. 
Tbf  name  of  the  aty  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Alar 
or  Aikgr  (Etjpmel.  mag., ».  *.  'AAu),  which  signified 
"Vems."  and  Bek,  "a  cU^;"  BaDMak,  "the 
«r  the  Son,'*  called  by  the  Greeks  HeUopolis.  B*k 
h  ttiU  fimnd  in  the  same  sense  among  the  CTopts,  and 
in  their  language  a  is  pronounced  as  «,  Strabo  and 
PiioT  call  the  aty  Aphroditespolu.  {Herod.,  3, 41. — 
LtTcher,  td  Herodot.,  I.  e.) 

ATtasins  or  Atkbsatis,  y  Eastern  deity,  the 
■aae  with  the  Great  Goddess  of  Syria.  She  was 
wofsUpped  principally  at  Mabog  or  Bambyce  (Edeasa), 
wdatalatarpenodatHienuMUa.  Strabo  informs  ns 
that  her  tme  name  was  Athara.  (Compare  XaiUh., 
t^-  €f  Hemfck.,  M.  V.  'ArrayuS^.  —  Creuzer,  Fragm. 
W.  Greec.  Antiquias.,  p.  183.) — Ctesias  calls  her  Der- 
tgio.  It  i«  probable  that  this  latter  name  is  only  a  cor- 
niption  of  Atai|^atia  or  Atergatie,  and  that  these  three 
^fteUationa  designate  one  and  the  same  divinity.  Lu- 
oas.  however  Hm  Syria,  c.  14.  —  Op.,  ed.  Bn., 
vol  9;  p.  96),  ditfiognimee  expressly  between  the 
nddess  wofshipped  at  Hieraptriis  and  the  Pbtmician 
Deieeto,  ttayi"g  that  the  latter  was  represented  with 
fte  lower  exteemities  like  those  of  a  fish,  wid  the  for- 


mer under  a  figure  entirely  female.  Creuzer  seeks  to 
reconcile  this  difficulty  by  supposing  that  Ate^^stis 
and  Dercelo,  though  <»iginally  the  mme,  were  at  a 
subsequent  period  represented  under  forms  that  differ^ 
«d  from  each  other.  {iSymbolik,  par  Guigmaut,  vol. 
a,  p.  28,  teqq.) 

Atabnbus,  I.  a  town  of  Mysia,  opponte  to  Lesbos. 
It  was  ceded  to  the  Chians  by  the  Pemians,  in  the 
rngn  of  Gynia,  for  having  delivered  mto  their  hands 
the  Lvdian  Paetyaa.  {Herod.,  I,  160.)  The  land 
aioond  Atamans  was  rich,  and  produetiTe  in  com. 
(Cranur's  Atia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  133.)  —  II.  A  place 
near  Pitane,  in  Mysia,  and  called  "  Atameus  under 
Pitane,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  town  of  the  same 
name  mentioned  in  the  previous  article.  It  was  oppo- 
site the  island  of  Eheussa.  The  bricks  made  lure 
are  said  to  be  so  light  aa  to  float  in  the  water.  {Sin^., 
614.) 

Atax,  a  river  of  GalUa  Narbonensis,  rising  in  the 
Pyienean  mountaiiis,  and  foiling  into  the  Lmus  Ru- 
biensis  or  Rubresns,  at  the  city  of  Narbo  (now  Nar- 
bonne),  for  which  the  lake  served  as  a  harbour,  an  out- 
let or  canal  being  out  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Atax  (otherwise  called  Adax)  is  now  the  Aude,  and 
the  modem  name  of  the  lake  is  Vetang  de  Sigean, 
{PtiiL,  a.  4.— Jir«i«,  S,  &— LucMi,  1,  403.) 

Atb,  the  goddess  (MT  evil,  uid  dangbter  of  Jujnter. 
When  Jupiter  had  been  deceived  by  Juno  into  making 
the  rash  oath  that  rendered  Heronles  subject  to  the 
command  of  Euiysthens,  the  monarch  of  the  skies  lud 
the  whole  blame  on  Ate,  and,  having  seized  her  by 
the  hur,  flnng  her  to  earth,  declaring  with  an  oeth  that 
she  should  never  letum  to  Olympus.  Theneefivward 
she  took  ap  her  abode  among  men.  Her  feet,  aocord- 
ing  to  Homer,  are  tender,  and  she  therefore  does  not 
walk  on  the  ground,  but  on  the  heads  of  mortals  (xar* 
dvdp<M  Kpdara  ^aivei).  The  name  is  derived  from 
uoftai  (Poetic  daofiai),  to  injure,  or,  to  adopt  the  lets 
guage  of  Homer,  'An^,  $  iravTot  ddroi.  (£.,  19,  91, 
eeqg.) 

Atblli,  a  town  of  Campania,  to  the  west  of  Sues, 
aula,  the  ruins  of  which,  as  Holstenius  reports  ( Adnof., 
p.  360),  ate  still  tobe  aeen  near  the  village  oiSt.EU 
pidio  or  St.  Arpino,  about  two  miles  from  the  town 
of  Averaa.  Atella  is  known  to  have  been  an  Oscan 
city,  and  it  has  acquired  some  importance  in  the  histo- 
ry of  Roman  literature,  from  the  circumetanoe  of  the 
name  and  origin  of  the  forces  called  FabiUa  Attllatus 
being  deriveu  fimn  thence.  We  are  told  that  these 
comic  represeitfatioiis  weie  so  much  relished  fay  the 
Roman  people,  that  the  actors  were  allowed  privile- 
ges not  usually  extended  to  that  class  of  persons ;  but 
these  amusements  having  at  length  given  rise  to  va- 
rious excesses,  were  prolubited  under  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, and  the  players  banished  from  Italy.  (Lin., 
7,  i.— Strobe  S83.— Toctf..  Am.,  4,  14.)  Atella,  m 
eonseqiienee  of  having  jmned  the  Carthaginums  after 
the  battle  of  Canns,  was  reduced,  with  several  other 
Campanian  towns,  to  the  condition  of  a  prefecture  on 
the  surrender  of  Capua  to  the  Romans.  {Lh.,  22, 
61. — Id.,  26, 34.)  Subsequently,  however,  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  as  a  municipal  town  {Ep.  ad  Fam., 
13,  7),  and  Frontinus  states  that  it  was  colonized  by 
Augustus.   (Cramer'*  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  8,  p.  SOS.) 

ATRAMAHBa,  a  nide  mountaineer  race  of  Epirus. 
whose  territory  lay  between  Hndns  on  the  east  and 
a  parallel  chain  on  the  west.  They  were  at  first  of 
little  unportanra,  either  from  their  numbers  or  territo< 
rial  extent,  but  they  subsequently  acquired  great  pow- 
er and  influence  by  the  conquest  or  extirptfion  of 
several  aoull  Thessalian  and  Epirolic  tribes,  and  Uiey 
appeal  in  histoiy  as  valudile  allies  to  the  .£tolians, 
and  fbnnidahle  enemies  to  the  soveieigns  of  Macedon. 
(S*ro*.,4S7.— £w.,83,13.  — M,36,9.)  The  mde 
habits  of  this  people  may  be  inferred  from  the  custom 
that  prev^led  among  them,  of  assigningto  their  fe- 
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bmIm  tiie  active  labours  of  haebuidn't  vAfle  the  malet 
were  chiefly  employed  in  tending  neir  flodci.  {He- 
rael.  Pont.,  Frag.  —  Cramer't  Am.  Oftm,  ftA.  2,  p. 
96,  »eqq.) 

Atrahas,  king  of  Thehes,  in  BcBotia,  waa  son  of 
^oiua.  He  married  Nephele,  and  b;  her  had  Phrixui 
and  Hdle.  Some  time  after,  having  divorced  Ncpb- 
ele,  he  nwnied  foo,  the  dntghtar  of  Cedmiu,  hy 
whom  he  had  two  lone,  Leaiebua  and  Molkerta.  Ino 
became  jealous  of  the  children  Nephrie,  because 
they  were  to  ascend  then  fidthsr*s  thnme  in  preference 
to  bei  own ;  therefore  she  resolved  to  destroy  them ; 
but  th^  es«iped  from  her  fary  to  Colchis  on  a  golden 
ram.  (Kii.  Argtmaute.)  '  Atluunast  thiou^  toe  en- 
mity of  Juno  towards  Ino,  who  had  sueUedthe  infcnt 
Bacchus,  was  afterward  srized  with  madness.  In  his 
phrensy  he  shot  lus  son  Lesrchus  with  an  arrow,  or, 
as  others  say,  dashed  him  against  a  rock.  Ino  fled 
with  her  other  son,  and,  being  closely  pnnued  by  her 
furious  husband,  sprang  with  her  dula  from  the  cliff 
of  Moluris,  near  Corinth,  into  the  sea.  The  gods  took 
pity  on  her,  and  made  her  a  sea-goddess,  under  the 
name  of  Leucotbea,  and  Meliceita  a  sea>^od,  under 
that  of  Pdemon.  Atiiamas  snbsequantK,  m  aoooid- 
anee  with  an  onete,- settled  in  a  place  when  he  built 
the  town  of  Athamantia.  This  vras  in  Thessaly,  in  the 
Phthiotic  district.  Here  he  married  Tliemisto,  dan^^ 
ter  of  HypseuB,  and  had  by  her  four  cluldren,  Leucon, 
Erythroe,  Sctueneua,  and  Ptoos.  {ApoUod.,  1,  0.) 
Such  is  the  account  of  Apollodoms.  There  are,  how- 
ever,  many  variations  in  the  tate  in  different  writers, 
especially  m  the  tragic  poeU.  {Keigktley't  Mythology, 
p.  833.) 

Atmahintiides,  apatronymie  of  Melicerta,  Phrix- 
Bs,  or  Helle,  children  of  Amamas.  (Ovid,  Met,  13, 
319.) 

Athanasius,  a  celebrated  Christian  bishop  of  the 
fourth  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  a 
deacon  (tf  the  diufch  of  Alexandres  under  Alexander 
the  bishop,  whom  he  succeeded  in  his  diniity  A.D. 
82S.  Previoas  to  his  obtaining  this  high  office  he  had 
been  private  secretary  to  Alexander,  and  had  also  led 
for  some  time  an  ascetic  life  with  the  renowned  an- 
cbonte  St.  Anthony.  Alexander  had  also  taken  him 
to  the  council  at  Nice,  where  he  gained  the  hi^est 
esteem  of  the  fatiiera  by  the  talent  which  he  dis- 
pl^ed  in  the  Arian  controversy.  He  had  s  neat 
share  in  the  decrees  passed  heie,  and  thereby  drew 
on  himself  the  hatred  of  the  Ariaos.  On  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  prelacy  he  dedicated  all  his  time 
and  talents  to  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini- 
ty, and  resolutely  refused  the  request  of  Constantine 
for  the  restoration  of  Anus  to  the  Catholic  communion. 
In  revenge  for  this  refusal,  the  Arian  party  brought 
several  accusations  against  him  heftnw  the  emperor. 
Of  these  he  was  acquitted  in  the  first  instance; 
but,  on  a  new  charge  of  having  detained  Aips  at  Alex- 
andrea,  laden  with  com  for  Constantinople,  either  from 
conviction  or  policy,  he  was  found  guil^  and  banished 
to  Gaul.  Here  he  remained  an  exile  eighteen  months, 
at,  as  some  aecoimts  say,  upward  of  two  years,  his  see 
in  the  mean  time  being  unoccupied.  On  the  dei^  of 
Constantine  he  was  recalled,  and  restored  to  his  func- 
tions b^  Constantius ;  but  the  Arian  par^  made  new 
eomplamts  against  him,  and  he  was  condemned  by  90 
Arian  bishops  assembled  at  Antioefa.  On  the  opposite 
side,  100  orthodox  bishops,  assembled  at  Alexandrea, 
declued  him  innocent ;  and  Poj^  Julias  confirmed 
this  sentence,  in  coniunciitm  wrth  more  than  300 
aasemUed  at  Sardts  fimn  tiie  and  West. 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  returned  a  second  time 
to  his  diocese.  Bnt  when  Constsns,  onpeior  of  ths' 
West,  died,  and  Oonstanthia  became  master  of  the 
whole  empire,  tht  Arians  again  ventured  to  rise  up 
against  Athanasiua.  They  condemned  him  in  the  eoun- 
eus  (rf*  Aries  and  Milan,  and,  as  the  worthy  patriarch 
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reftased  to  listMito  amthingbot  an  express  commnid 
of  the  emperor,  when  he  was  me  day  preparing  to  eel»> 
bmte  a  festival  in  the  diurcb,  a  body  of  soldiers  sudden- 
ly rushed  into  make  him  prisoner.  But  the  sunoand- 
ing  priests  and  monks  plaoed  him  in  sccuri^.  Atha- 
nasius,  displaced  fin  a  third  time,  fled  into  ^e  deserts 
of  Egypt.  His  enemies  pursued  him  even  here,  and 
set  a  piiea  en  his  head.  To  relieve  the  bermitSt  who 
dwelt  in  these  solitary  places,  and  who  wvold  not  be- 
tray his  retreat,  from  sufiering  on  his  account,  he  went 
into  those  parts  of  the  desert  which  were  mtirely  unin- 
habited. He  was  fi>Uowed  by  a  feilhful  servant,  who, 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  supplied  him  with  the  means  of 
subnstence.  In  this  unduturbed  spot  Athanasius  com- 
posed mairjrwritiii|[s,  fall  of  eloquence,  to  stiengthen 
the  faith  of  the  beheveia  or  expose  the  falsehoods  of 
his  enemies.  When  Julian  the  apostate  ascended  the 
throne,  he  allowed  the  orthodox  bishops  to  return  te 
their  churches.  Athanasius,  therefore,  returned  after 
an  absence  of  six  years.  The  mildness  which  he  ex- 
ercised towards  ms  enemies  was  imitated  in  Gaul, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  and  rettored  peace  to  the 
church.  But  this  peace  was  interrupted  by  the  com- 
plaints of  the  heathen,  whose  temples  the  zeal  of  Atha- 
nasius kept  always  empty.  They  eidted  the  emperor 
against  bun,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  the  ThebaTa 
to  save  his  life.  The  death  of  the  emperor  and  the 
accession  of  Jovian  again  brought  him  back ;  but, 
Valens  becoming  emperor  eight  months  after,  and  the 
Arians  recovering  their  superiority,  he  was  once  more 
conqwUed  to  fly.  He  concealed  hhnsclf  in  the  tomb  of 
his  &ther,  where he'remained  fiiormonths,  until  Valens, 
moved  by  the  pressing  entreaties  and  threots  of  the 
Alexandreans,  allowed  him  to  return.  From  this  pe- 
riod he  remained  undisturbed  in  his  office  till  he  died. 
A.D.  373.~-Ofthe  40  years  of  his  offidallife,  be  spent 
20  in  banishmmt,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remain- 
der in  defending  the  Nieene  Creed.  Athanasiue  is  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  which  the  church  can  boast 
His  deep  mind,  his  noble  heart,  hie  invincible  courage, 
his  living  faith,  his  unbounded  benevolence,  sincere 
humility,  lofty  eloquence,  and  strictly  virtuous  life, 
gained  the  honour  and  love  of  alt.  His  writings  are 
on  ^lemica],  historical,  and  moral  subjects.  The  po- 
lemical treat  chiefly  of  the  mysterious  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity,  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  and  the  divinity  of 
the  Holy  Si«nt.  The  historical  ones  are  of  the  greats 
est  importance  for  the  bistoiy  of  the  dnirch.  In  all  his 
writings,  the  style  ia  distinguished,  considering  the  age 
in  which  they  were  produced,  for  clearness  and  mod- 
eration. His  apology,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine, is  a  master-piece.  The  Creed  wiiidi  bears 
bis  name  is  now  generally  allowed  not  to  have  been 
his.  Dr.  Wateriand  supposes  it  was  made  Hilary, 
bishop  of  Aries.  It  was  first  printed  in  Greek  fai  1640, 
and  several  times  afterward  to  1671.    It  has  been 

auestioned  whether  this  Creed  was  ever  received  by 
le  Greek  and  Oriental  churches.  In  America,  the 
episcopal  church  has  rejected  it.  As  to  its  matter,  it 
ia  given  as  a  summary  of  the  true  orthodox  faith :  un- 
happily, however,  it  has  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  un- 
profitable controversy The  beat  editiim  of  bis  works 
u  that  of  Mont&ucon,  Ports,  1696,  3  v(ds.  fi>l.  As  a 
supplement  to  this  may  be  added  the  secmd  vol.  of 
the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  &om  tiie  some  editor,  1706l 
{Ena/elop.  Amerie.,  vol.  1,  p.  440,  geqq.) 

Ami NA,  the  name  of  Minerva  among  the  Greeks 
C^Bj/vd  and  'A.9^v^). 

AthSkjs,  I.  the  celebrated  capital  of  Attica,  found- 
ed, acemdingto  the  common  account,  by  Ceeraps, 
1660  B.C.  The  town  was  first  erected  on  the  sum- 
ndt  of  a  high  rock,  probably  as  a  protection  against  at- 
tadu  from  the  sea.  The  primitive  name  of  this  early 
settiement  was  Cranae.  from  Cranaus,  as  ta  said,  from 
whom  the  Pelasgi  took  the  name  of  Cranai,  and  all 
Attica  tiiat  of  Cruiae.   At  a  later  period  it  was  called 
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CiaofU,boatOetopB;  uid  finally  Ajllwiw  br  Eiee- 
tkanins.  &«n  iU  being  under  the  piotecton  <tf  Minerva 
«iAtMM('AAp^).   A  distinction  was  also  made  be- 
tMciiUw  ancient  city  40  the  rock  and  the  put  aabse- 
fonllj  added  in  the  plain.   The  fonner,  the  phmitiTe 
Cwropia,  wis  eaUed,  from  its  situation,  ^  apu  nSXfc, 
or  'AcpairoJtr,  "  the  upper  city,"  where  afterward 
riood  tte  I^jthenoR,  and  othef  splendid  edifices ; 
ti»  holdinga  in  the  plain,  -where  eventoaUy  Athens 
iuelf  tfaod,  were  termed  ^  itaTU  irMiCt  "the  low- 
er atj."  (Con^MTs,  as  resaidt  the  variovs  nsniea 
tim  to  tkie  city,  Suph.  ByxmU.,  ».  v.  Kpovaif. — 
KiM^  7,  K—Knue.  HaUa*,  vol.  3,  p.  77.) —  The 
Acn^nlis  WW  sixty  stadia  in  eiicumference.  We 
hare  bule  «  no  infonnation  respecting  .the  -  size  of 
Atbrnc  uiar  its  eazUest  kings ;  it  is  generally  eup- 
jiwri,lwnc,thiMt,  even  aahte  as  the  time  tnThe- 
itm,  Ike  torn  wna  altDost  entirehr  confined  to  the 
Ajnqwlii  Middle sdjiMaiBg  Hill  of  Rfara-  Subseqoent- 
to  tbeThtjanwai,  it  appears  to  have  been  increased 
tmaiaMj,  both  in  population  and  extuit,  since  Ho- 
mer tppliwta  it  Um  ^uthets  o{  tiicrifuvof  and  eipv- 
ipuf.  The  impravemnite  contiaaed,  probably,  du- 
naf  the  niga  of  Piweintfas,  and,  as  it  ww  Ma  to 
todaiiyagainattheTiftcedetmoniMW  under  hie  eon 
ififfiaa,  it  niut  erideotly  have  possessed  walls  and 
fertifiatioBs  of  sofficient  height  and  strength  to  ensure 
iu  safety.  The  invasion  of  Xerxes,  snu  the  snbs^- 
qoenl  imqilioa  of  Maidonius,  effected  the  entire  de- 
timtiaoD  o^lhe  ancient  ei^,  and  reduced  it  to  a  heap 
of  mini,  with  the  exception  only  of  such  temples  and 
baikfii^  aa  wen  enabled,  fi«m  the  eoli^ty  of  oiateri- 
aU,to  rastthe  action  of  fire  and  the  work  ofde&u^- 
tioa.  Whea,hawever.  the  battles  of  Salamis,  I^ttta, 
and  Ujeale  had  netted  aU  danger  of  invanoD,  Athena, 
nrtoted  to  peace  3Btd  security,  soon  rose  from  its  state 
ofrainaaddeaoiyion;  and,  having  been  fun^iidied  by 
pradrnt  fceasight  and  energetic  conduct  of  The- 
ntttterfes  irith  the  militeiy  woru  requisite  for  its  de- 
feace,it  attained,  nndet  the  ■ubseaoent  administoationa 
ofCiiMa  and  Bsiklee,  to  tjia  Ugheet  pitch  of  beaitty, 
Dugnifieaaee,  and  rtraigth.   llie  former  is  known  to 
luTe  erected  the  tem^      Thesena,  the  Dionyeiac 
litntie,  the  Stoa  or  porticoes,  and  Oymnaaium,  and 
a!»  to  hi*a  embelliehed  the  Academy,  the  AgoiB,  and 
(tfhfl-paftsofthed^athis  own  wmense.  (Pbu.,  Vit 
CmoL)  Peiielas  complied  the  Rnttficationa  which 
tudheen  left  in  alt  unAnUM  state  tr^  Thenfistodes 
and  CflBoa ;  he  likswieo  built  several  edifices  destroy- 
ed b;  the  Beraiaiu,  and  to  him  his  country  was  in- 
debted far  the  temple  of  Eleusia,  the  Parthenon,  and 
the  Pnprlaa,  the  meet  magnificent  buildinga,  not  of 
Aaka  (Hily,  bat  of  the  woM.   It  was  in  the  time  of 
Peiides  thai  Athena  attained  the  snranut  of  its  beau^ 
»)d  ptatpenty,  both  with  mpeet  to  the  poWer  of  the 
Kpufaiic  and  ttie  extent  and  ougnificence  of  the  archi- 
''^lual  decorationa  with  which  the  capital  waa  adorn- 
ed At  this  period,  the  whole  of  Athens,  with  its  three 
ports  of  Krsus,  Monychia,  uid  Phxierua,  connected 
Buaas  of  the  celebrated  long  walls,  ftmned  one  great 
Civ,  endoaed  within  a  vast  peribolus  of  massive  forti- 
^a^ma.  The  whole  of  this  circumference,  as  we  ool- 
m  from  TbiMTdidea,  was  not  less  than  124  atadla. 
Of  these,  foitv-cbree  imu*  be  allotted  to  the  cneoit  of 
<k  city  itself;  tha  long  wa|ls,  taken  togrther,  supply 
'"raty-fiv^  atkl  the  remaining  fifty-ux  are  furnished 
t?  the  peribtrins  of  the  three  harbours.   Xenophon  re- 
that  Atheos  contained  more  than  10,000  houses, 
'"^i.  at  the  rate  of  twelve  persons  to  a  honse,  would 

S'n  1SO,000  Ibr  the  population  of  the  city.  (Xen^ 
a,  6,  14. — Ja.,  (Earn.,  8,  22.  — Compare  Cft*. 
te>  fuii  HeUenia,  Append.,  p.  395.)— From  the 
'^^eaiehce  of  Cel.  Leake  and  Mr.  Hawkins,  it  appears 
tiial  the  fimner  ci^  considerably  exceeded  in  extent 
modem  Athens ;  and  though  little  now  remuns  of 
the  andsnt  woriu  to  affind  certain  evidence  of  tiieir 


eircmnfisrence,  it  is  evident  from  the  measurement  fiir- 
nisbed  by  Thucydidee,  that  they  must  have  extended 
cjonsidentbly  beyond  the  present  line  of  wall,  especially 
towanlfl  the  north.  Col:  Leake  is  of  o|niiion,  that  or 
this  Bids  the  extremity  of  tiie  city  reached  to  the  fi>ot 
of  Mount  Anchesmus,  and  that  to  the  westward  its 
walls  foUowed  the  esme  brook  which  terminatee  in  the 
marshy  ground  of  the  Academy,  until  they  met  the 
point  where  some  of  the  antaent  fotmdations  arc  still 
to  be  seen  near  the  gale  Dipylnm ;  while  to  the  east- 
waid  they  approached  doeeto  die  Ilisstu,  a  little  be.  ' 
low  the  present  church  of  the  MologiladtM,  or  confes- 
sors. The  same  antiquary  estimates  the  states  com- 
prehended within  the  walls  of  Athens,  the  longomurol 
enclosure  and  the  peribolns  of  the  ports,  to  be  more 
than  sixteen  English  miles,  withoat  reckoiung  the  sin- 
oontiea  of  tiu  coast  and  Uie  rampaiU ;  but  if  these 
are  taken  into  account,  it  could  not  have  been  less 
than  nineteen  miles.  (TopogropAy  of  Athena,  page 
868,  .)  We  know  from  ancient  writers  that  £e 
extent  of  Athena  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Rome 
within  tbe  walls  of  Servius.  (Dion.  Hal-,  4,  p.  670.) 
Plutarch  j:  Vii.  Nk.)  eomperes  it  alao  with  that  of  Syra- 
caM9f  which  Stzabo  eatunates  at  180  stadia,  or  up- 
ward of  twenty-two  miles.  The  number  of  gates  be- 
longing  to  ancient  Athens  is  uncertain  ;  but  the  cx- 
istmce  of  nine  has  been  ascertained  by  classical  wri- 
ters. The  names  of  these  are  Dtpylnm  (also  called 
Thriasifi,  Sacra,  and  perhaps  Ceramics),  IHomcie, 
Diochuis,  Melitidea,  I^iaics,  AchamicB,  Itonin,  Hip- 
pades,  HeritB.  (Cramer'i  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  312, 
»ejq.)  Tbe  early  history  of  Athens  and  its  kings  n 
blended  with  more  or  lets  of  &ble.  A  brief  aketdi  of 
the  affairs  of  Atti<»,  fimn  tbe  first  glimpses  of  tradition 
down  to  the  period  when  Greece  fell  beneath  the 
Roman  arms,  will  be  found  under  the  article  Cecrops. 
The  Athrniians  have  been  admired  in  all  ages  for  their 
love  of  liberty,  and  for  the  great  men  that  were  bom 
among  tiiem ;  but  fiivouj  there  was  attended  with  dan- 
ger ;  and  there  aie  very  Sbw  instances  in  the  history 
of  Athens  that  can  pme  that  the  jealousy  and  fickle- 
ness of  the  people  did  not  persecute  the  man  who 
had  fou|^  their  battles  and  exposed  his  life  in  the  de- 
fience  of  his  country.  Perhaps  not  one  single  city  in 
the  worid  can  boe^,  in  the  same  space  oT  time,  of 
so  la^e  a  number  of  illustiious  citisens,  as  regarded 
either  warlike  eooupaliMii  or  the  walks  of  civil  life.— ' 
The  Athenians  claimed  to  be  of  indigenoDe  origin,  or, 
in  other  words,  t^nmg  from  the  earth  itself  Hence 
tiiey  called  themselves  aMx^ovet  {AtUoefUhdnet), 
i.  e..  Aborigines ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  their  indigenous 
origin,  .the  early  Athenians  are  said  by  Thucydides 
(1,  6)  to  have  worn  in  the  hair  of  the  head  gotdcn 
ornaments  formed  like  cicada,  a  species  of  insect  be- 
lieved to  spring  from  the  earth.  The  custom  only 
went  entirely  out  of  use  a  abort  time  previous  to  the 
age  of  the  historian.  The  Remans,  in  the  more  pol- 
isned  ages  of  their  republic,  sent  their  youths  to  finish 
their  education  at  Athens,  and  respected  the  learning, 
while  they  despised  the  military  character,  of  the  inhab- 
itants.— Modem  Atheiu,  in  Lnadta,  a  few  years  ago 
contained  ISOO  bouses  and  12,000  inhabitants,  2000 
of  whom  were  Ttuks.  1^  Greeks  here  eneiienced 
from  the  Tniki  a  nuldCT  government  than  dsewhere. 
They  also  retained  some  remains  of  their  ancient  cus- 
toms, and  aimually  chose  four  archons.  Tbe  Greek 
archbishop  residing  here  had  a  considerable  income. 
In  1822,  the  Acropdis,  after  a  long  siege,  fMl  into  the 
hands  of  the  free  Greeks.  In  182S,  a  Greek  school, 
nnder  the  care  of  the  patriot  profiMsor,  George  Gen<- 
nadios,  was  in  a  flourishing  con^on.  The  mos* 
thorough  investigation  of  the  places  among  the  ruin* 
of  Athens  worthy  of  attention  is  contained  in  Leake's 
Topography  of  Athens  (London,  1821,  with  an  atlas 
in  folio).  Tbe  splendid  work  of  Stuart  and  Revett 
(Anti^uitia  of  Athens)  must  also  be  consulted.  Leake 
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makes  it  appear  probable,  that,  in  the  time  of  Paosa- 
nias,  many  m<xiument8  were  extant  which  belonged 
to  the  period  before  the  Persian  war ;  because  so  tran- 
sitory a  possession  as  Xerxes  bad  of  the  city  scarcely 
gave  him  time  to  finish  the  destruction  of  the  walls 
and  principBl  public  e^fices.  In  the  rettnration  of  the 
city  to  its  former  state,  Tbfanistoelea  looked  more  to 
the  useful,  Cimon  to  magnificence  and  splendour; 
and  Pericles  far  surpassed  them  both  in  bis  buildmga. 
The  great  supply  of  money  which  he  had  from  tbe 
tribute  of  the  other  states  belonged  to  no  succeeding 
ruler.  Athens,  at  length,  saw  much  of  her  ancient 
splendour  restored ;  but,  unludtily,  AtUca  was  not  an 
island ;  and,  after  the  sources  of  power,  which  be- 
longed to  tho  fruitful  and  extensive  country  of  Mace- 
donia, were  developed  by  an  able  and  enlightened 
prince,  tho  opposing  interests  of  many  free  states 
could  not  long  withstand  the  disciplined  army  of  a 
Warlike  people,  led  by  an  active,  able,  and  ambitious 
monarch.  When  Sylla  destroyed  the  works  of  the 
Firvus,  tho  power  trt  Atiiens  by  sea  was  at  an  end, 
and  with  that  fell  the  whole  city.  Flattered  by  the 
triumvirate,  &voured  by  Hadrian's  love  (tf  the  arts, 
Athens  was  at  no  time  so  splendid  aa  under  the  Anto- 
ninea,  when  the  magnificent  woriu  of  from  ei|^  to 
ten  centuries  stood  in  view,  and  the  edifices  of  Peri- 
cles were  in  equal  preservation  with  the  new  build- 
ing. Rutarcb  himself  wonders  how  the  structures 
<»  Ictinua,  of  Menesicles  and  Phidias,  which  were 
built  with  such  surprising  rapidity,  could  retain  such  a 
perpetual  freshness.  Toe  most  correct  criticism  on 
the  accounts  of  Greece  by  Fuisaiuas  and  Strabo  is 
in  Leake.  Probably  Pausanias  saw  Greece  yet  un- 
plundered.  Tho  Romans,  from  a  reverence  towards 
a  religion  q>proadiing  so  neariy  to  their  own,  and 
widiing  to  condliata  a  people  mora  cultivated  than 
themsdves,  were  ashamed  to  rob  templee  where  tbe 
master-pieces  of  art  were  kept  as  sacred,  and  were  sat- 
isfied with  a  tribute  in  money,  although  in  Sicily  they 
did  not  abstain  fnmi  tbe  plunder  of  the  temples,  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  Carthaginian  and 
Phonician  influence  in  the  island.  Pictures,  even  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  may  have  been  left  in  their 
places.  The  wholesale  robberies  of  collectors;  the 
lemoval  of  great  quantities  of  the  works  of  ait  to  Co»- 
■tantinoirie,  when  tbe  creation  of  new  epedmens  was 
no  longer  possible;  Christian  zeal,  and  the  attacks  of 
barbarians,  destroyed,  afier  a  time,  in  Athens,  wbat 
the  emperors  had  spared.  We  have  reason  to  Uiink, 
that  the  colossal  statue  of  Minerva  Promacbos  was 
standing  in  the  time  of  Alaric.  About  4S0  A.D.  pa- 
ganism was  totally  annihilated  at  Athens ;  and,  when 
Justinian  closed  even  the  adioola  of  the  philosophers, 
the  recollections  of  the  mythology  were  lost.  Tbe 
Parthenon  was  turned  into  a  church  of  the  Virnn 
Mary,  and  St.  George  stepped  into  the  place  of  The- 
seus. The  manufMtuie  of  silk,  which  bad  hitherto 
remained,  was  destroyed  by  the  transportation  of  a 
cdtmv  of  weamrs,  by  Roger  of  Sicily ;  and  In  1466 
the  place  fell  into  the  bands  of  Omar.  To  complete 
its  degradation,  the  city  of  Minerva  obtained  the  privi- 
lege (an  enviable  cme  m  the  East)  of  being  govern^] 
bv  a  black  eunudi  as  an  appendage  to  tne  harem. 
The  Parthenon  became  a  mosque,  and,  at  the  west 
end  of  Uie  Acropolis,  those  alterations  were  com- 
menced which  the  new  discovery  of  artillery  then 
made  necessary.  In  16S7,  at  tbe  siege  of  Athens  iff 
the  Venetians  under  Morooni,  it  sppem  that  the  tem- 
ple of  Victory  was  destroyed,  the  beautiful  nmains  of 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  Uie  British  Museum.  On  the 
36th  September  of  tlus  year,  a  bomb  fired  the  powdo^ 
magazine  kept  by  the  Turks  in  the  Parthenon,  and, 
with  this  building,  destroyed  the  ever-memorable  re- 
mains of  the  genius  of  Phidias.  Probably  the  Vene- 
tians knew  not  what  they  destroyed ;  they  could  not 
have  intended  that  their  artiUeir  iriuNtld  aocomplish 
SM 


such  devastation.  The  city  was  sumndetcd  to  them 
September  S9th.  Tliey  wished  to  send  tbe  chariot  at 
Victory,  which  stooid  at  the  west  pediment  of  ibe 
Parthenon,  to  Venice^  as  a  trophy  of  their  conquest ; 
but,  in  removing  it,  it  Cell  and  was  da^ed  to  pieces. 
In  April,  1688,  Athem  was  agaiii  mmmdend  to  tho 
Turits,  in  q)ite  of  the  remonstnnees  of  tbe  inhabitants, 
who,  with  good  reason,  feared  the  revenge  of  their  re- 
turning masters.  Learned  traveUers  have,  since  that 
time,  often  visited  Athens  ;  and  we  may  thank  thor 
relations  and  drawings  for  the  knowledge  which  we 
have  of  the  monuments  of  the  place.  How  l^e  the 
Gze^  of  modem  times  have  understood  the  impor- 
tance of  these  bmldings,  is  proved  1^  Crurius's  Tia'to- 
Grada.  i^rom  them  originated  the  names  Temple  of 
the  unhwum  God,  Lanlera  of  DcKOalhmes,  &c.  It 
is  doing  injustice  to  the  Turks  to  attribute  to  them 
exclusively  the  crime  of  destroying  these  remains  of 
antiquity.  Fnmi  these  ruins  the  Greeks  have  sup- 
plied themselves  with  all  their  materials  for  buildings 
for  hundreds  of  years.  The  ruins  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  inhidnted  places  and  in  the  seaport  (owns 
are  particularly  exposed,  becauae  ease  of  ttaniportation 
is  added  to  the  daily  want  of  materi^s.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  most  accessible  peilt  of  Athens  has  rich 
treasures  to  reward  well-directed  searches  ;  and  each 
fragment  which  comes  to  light  in  Athens  proves  the 
aU-pervading  art  and  taste  m  the  ancient  race.  It  is 
fintonate  th^  many  of  the  rcmuns  of  Gredan  ait  have 
been  covered  1^  barbanms  etmctDies  udtf  a  bri|^ter 
dav  should  dawn  on  Greece.  (Eneyaop.  Anurie., 
vm.  1,  p.  445,  seqq.)  For  an  accurate  and  interest- 
ing accoutU  of  the  various  works  that  hare  been  pub- 
lished in  modem  times,  illustrative  of  the  remains  of 
Grecian  art,  as  well  as  of  the  numeiouB  tiavellere  that 
have  visited  these  classic  regions,  ernwntt  Knae**  Nd- 
lat,  voL  1,  p.  65-166.  In  tus  work  also  will  be  found 
an  account  of  Lord  Elgin's  operations.  For  remarks 
on  the  cwiage  and  commerce  of  Athens,  vid.  Mina  and 
Pineua,  and  for  some  account  of  its  public  stntctuies, 
consult  the  separate  articles  througbout  the  volume, 
such  as  Parthenon,  Erechtheum,  &c. — 11.  A  town  of 
Euboea,  in  tbe  northwestern  comer  of  the  island,  and 
near  the  promontory  of  Ceneum.  It  was  founded, 
according  to  Strabo,  by  an  Athenian  c<dony,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Ephorus,  by  I^as,  a  son  of  Abas.  {Surk. 
Byz.,  s.  V.  'AQ^vai.  —  Euatath.  ad  JL,  ft,  637.)  The 
modem  name  is  Port  CaloM, — III.  An  ancient  city, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  stood  at  an  early  period, 
along  with  another  named  Eleusis,  near  the  spot 
where  the  town  of  Cop«  was  erected  at  a  later  4Uiv. 
Athenn  was  utuata  on  the  rirer  Triton,  which,  if  it  u 
the  torrent  noticed  by  Pauauuaa,  was  near  Alalco- 
men«.  {Slrab.,  407. — Pmuan.,  9,  24.)  Stepfaantis 
of  Byzantium  reports  that,  when  Crates  drained  the 
waters  whidi  had  overspread  the  plains,  the  mins  of 
Athene  became  visible  (*.  v.  ^AS^vtu).  Some  wii- 
ters  asserted  that  it  occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Orehoanenns.  {Strai.,  L  — 5tepA.  B^t.,  L  c.)  The 
existence  of  such  a  oty,  at  so  remote  a  date,  mi|[ht 
form  the  basis  of  no  uninteresting  theory  re£p«:ting 
tbe  early  migrations  of  the  people  of  Attica  from  the 
north.    (Compare  Miiller,  Orchomtnua,  p.  68.) 

Athehaa,  festivals  celebrated  at  Athena  in  hon- 
our of  Minerva.  One  of  them  was  called  pAnalkenaa, 
and  the  other  Ckaleea;  for  an  accoont  of  which,  see 
those  words. 

Ather^uii,  a  building  at  Athens,  saered  to  Mineiw 
va,  whenee  its  name  ('AATvatw,  fym  'AArvQ)-  Here 
pacta,  ]duloso|riben,  md  literary  men  in  general  were 
aecurtomed  to  assemble  and  recite  their  compoutiwia, 
or  engage  in  the  discussion  of  literary  subjects,  as  the 
Roman  poets  and  others  were  wont  to  do  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  at  Rome.  The  Empenv  Hadrian  built 
an  Atbenaum  at  Rmne  in  imitation  of  that  at  Athena. 
The  andsnt  Albenea  were  generally  in  the  fi>rm  of 
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ts^IiUbaitia.  (Lumprii.  w  AUx.  3n.,  c.  S6. — Au- 
rd  Vut.,  it  Ctu.,  c  U.—ForceOai,  Lex.  Tot.  Lai., 

AmsHMsm,  I.  ft  native  of  N&ncratis  in  Egypt,  and 
ibc  author  of  a  very  interesting  compilation,  entitled 
Dttftuaopkista  (AetTrvooo^iercu,  "  the  teamed  men 
atuj^r'^  from  which  the  modema  have  derived  a 
lap  pntioo  of  their  knowledge  respecting  the  private 
fib  of  the  andeat  Gie^e.   He  declares  himself  to 
hwt  becai  a  Uule  later  than  the  poet  Oppian ;  and,  as 
dnl  writer  dedicates  his  Halieutics  to  the  Emperor 
CinaUa,  the  age  of  Athenoua  may  be  fixed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
Tlw  professed  object  of  Athensas  was  to  detail  to  his 
endemponaiee  toe  eravivial  antiquities  of  their  an- 
ceiton,  andhe  has  chosen  to  ctmvey  bis  infimnation 
ia  the  fonn  of  a  dialogue  as  the  most  convenient  and 
amiuiiig.    The  plan  of  the  work  is  as  follows :  A  con- 
siderable aosdwr  of  learned  men,  among  whom  we  find 
the  celebrated  Galen,  assemble  at  the  table  of  La- 
rensitu,  a  libetal  and  wealthy  Roman,  where  they  be- 
as  large  m  portkm  of  crud^ion  on  every  part  of 
titai  enteitauiment  as  the  memory  or  conunonplace- 
book     the  author  coalJ  supply.    So  much  of  the 
buiiMss  of  human  life  is  connected,  mediatelv  or  im- 
neiliately,  with  eating  and  drinking,  that  it  does  not 
mjiure  any  great  shavs  of  ingenuity  to  introduce  into 
1  iroik  of  so  miscellaneous  a  nature  much  useful  and 
earioos  infbnnation,  which)  at  first  sight,  does  not  ap- 
peu  to  be  very  closely  connected  with  the  science 
of  eMkeiy.   "  Aceordin^l^^ says  the  author  of  the 
Ejntome,  **  we  find  disquisitions  on  fish  of  every  sort, 
together  with  pcAherbs  and  poultry ;  not  to  mention 
hiitoriansr  po^  and  philosophers ;  likewise  a  great 
variety  of  mnncal  instruments,  witty  sayings,  and 
drinking  vessels ;  rt^  magnificence,  ships  oT  prodi- 
gious magnitude,  and  many  other  articles  too  tedious 
to  mention.''    Althougfa  tiiia  kind  'of  conversation 
bears  DO  very  strong  resembUnee  to  the  dying  specu- 
hUons  of  Socrates  on  the  immoitali^  of  the  soul,  our 
aaihor  has  selected  the  Fhndo  of  Plato  for  his  pioto- 
tvpe,  and  has  borrowed  ths  beginning  of  that  diuogue, 
wiih  no  alteration,  except  the  ewstitution  of  the 
uses  of  llmocrates  and  Athensus  for  those  of  Ech- 
teme%  and  Fh«do.    A  strong  objection  to  the  dia- 
patk  finm  which  the  work  assumes,  arises  from  the 
ioiposaitdli^  of  collecting  the  productions  of  all  the 
dineient  seasons  at  one  banquet.   The  author  seems 
to  suppose  that  an  astonished  fishmonger  might  ex- 
claim, m  die  words  of  Theocritus,  'A?Ji^  rH  fiiv  &t(>- 
nif,  Ti  a  yr/m-tu  iv  ;|;niiwvt.    The  loss  of  the  two 
fiitt  books  renders  us  unable  to  judge  how  far  he  was 
aUe  to  palliate  Ibis  palpable  afasutdity.    The  most 
•alu^de  nut    the  work  is  the  large  quantity  of  {[uo- 
tatiwis  wtaA  it  presents  from  authors  whose  writmgs 
longer  exist.     The  Athenian  comic  poets  af- 
f-irded  an  ample  store  of  materials,  and  Athenffius 
temu  to  have  been  by  no  means  sparing  in  the  use 
of  theai.     Many  of  the  extracts  from  their  voAb, 
«bdi  be  has  insetted  in  bis  own,  are  highly  inter- 
ring ;  and  the  mass  ia  so  considerahle,  as  &r  to 
cicMQ  in  bidk  all  that  can  be  collected  from  everr 
shrr  Greek  or  Latin  writer.    The  number  of  theatn- 
cat  pieces  which  he  i^jpears  to  have  consulted  was 
f^mbij  not  less  than  two  thousand.     The  middle 
omedy  finnished  him  with  eight  hundred. — ^The  com- 
f-iiAia  of  Athenans  immediately  became  the  prey  of 
flCWcaomilerBleastbligentthanhunaeUl  .£lian,who 
was  aeattj  Us  contempora^,  has  made  use  very  lib- 
naUyoftbeDehnKMOphistsm  his  Various  History.  In 
-  l^'n  age  we  find  our  author  again  pillaged  by  Ma- 
cnrfsgs,  who  seems  to  have  taken  from  him  not  only 
a€  the  materials,  but  even  the  form  and  idea, 
^  Smtunalia.    But  of  all  writers,  ancient  or 
asdnn.  there  is  none  who  is  so  highly  indebted  to 
-UhcBBiu  as  the  indaatrious  Eustauios.  Although 
Fr 
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the  ArchHsbop  of  Thessalomca  appeara  never  to  have 
seen  the  entire  work,  but  to  have  made  use  of  the  Epit- 
ome, the  stores  of  his  erudition  would  be  miserably 
reduced  if  be  were  compelled  to  make  restitution  of 
the  property  of  our  author  which  he  has  converted  to 
his  own  benefit.  —  By  the  same  fortunate  accident 
which  has  preserved  a  few  of  tiie  writings  of  the  ao- 
cients,  a  single  copy  of  Athensus  appears  to  have  es- 
caped from  the  ravages  of  time,  ignorance,  and  fanat- 
icism. That  MS.  etill  exists.  After  the  death  of  Car- 
dinal Bessarion,  who  probably  brought  it  from  Greece, 
it  passed  into  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice.  In 
this  sepulchre  of  books  it  would  certainly  have  contin- 
ued for  many  ages,  unknown  to  the  learned,  if  the 
French  successes  had  not  caused  it  to  be  indnded  in 
thevaluaUe  spoils  of  Italy,  which,  imtil  lately,  enriched 
the  national  collection  of  Paris.  Many  transcripts  of 
this  manuscript  exist  in  diiTerent  puts  of  Eoxope, 
which  were  probably  made  while  it  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Cardinal  Bessariou.  AU  of  them  betray  their 
origin,  as,  besides  their  coincidence  in  orthographical 
errors,  the  Mune  parts  are  wanting  in  all  of  them.  The 
two  first  books,  the  beginning  of  the  third,  a  few  leaves 
in  the  eleventh,  and  a  part  of  two  leaves  in  the  fifteenth, 
are  wanting  in  the  Venetian  manuscript,  and  the  defi- 
ciency appears  evidentiy  to  have  proceeded  fivm  acci- 
dent. The  same  lacuna  occur  in  every  other  manu- 
script, but  are  exhibited  in  a  manner  which  shows  the 
cause  to  have  existed  in  the  copy  from  which  they 
were  transcribed.  Fortunately  for  Athennos,  the  tn- 
tegriQr  of  his  wodt  is  in  some  measure  preserved  by 
an  epdtHne  of  the  whole,  which  has  been  transmitted 
to  us  without  defalcation.  This  alnridgment,  if  it  may 
be  called  so,  is  neariy  as  bulky  as  the  original  work. 
The  age  of  it  is  uncertain.  It  is  executed  in  a  careless 
manner ;  and  the  copy  which  the  vniter  had  before  his 
eyes  appears  to  have  suffered  so  mudi  from  time  or 
accident,  that  he  frequenth'  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of 
an  extiaot,  and  decwres  nis  inability  to  dei^pber  the 
remainder.  From  these  soorcea  oar  ed^ons  are  de- 
rived ;  and  it  will  easily  be  seen  that,  where  the  ori- 
ginal co^es  are  so  few  and  so  feujty,  conjectural 
emendation  will  find  ample  scope  to  i^play  its  powers. 
— The  best  editions  of  Athencus  are  those  of  Casau- 
bon,  Schwei^ueuaer,  and  Dindorff.  Of  the  edition  of 
Casaubon  there  are  three  diflerent  impressions,  in  the 
years  1597,  1612,  and  1664,  which  do  not  differ  con- 
siderably from  each  other.  To  these  editions  is  an- 
nexed the  Latin  translation  of  James  Dalechamp  of 
Caen,  which  was  first  printed  by  itself  in  1683.  The 
Greek  text  is  much  more  perfect  and  accurate  than 
in  the  preceding  editions ;  as  in  the  long  interval  which 
had  eufwed  between  the  edition  puUished  at  Basle 
and  the  first  of  Casaubon's,  many  new  transcripts 
had  been  discovered,  and  much  labour  bad  been  be- 
stowed on  Athenaus  by- some  of  the  most  celebrated 
scholars  of  that  age.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the 
edition  of  Casaubon  is  his  celebrated  commentary, 
which  constitutes  a  folio  of  no  inconsiderable  magni- 
tude. The  edititHi  of  Athemsus  by  Schweighaeuser 
waB  published  st  Strasburg  {Argtramaii  in  1601- 
1807,  and  eonaiata  of  14  vols.  8vo.  The  text  occupies 
5  vols.,  and  the  zeukunihg  nine  contain  the  comment- 
aries aiid  indexes.  Tins  commentary  is  made  up  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  notes  of  Casaubon,  togetlier  with 
others  by  Schweighaeuser  himself  The  greatest 
advuitaffe  which  this  editor  enjoyed  was  the  colUtion 
of  the  Venetian  manoscript.  This  was  performed 
his  son.  The  least  commendable  part  of  the  work  is 
the  critical  (Aservationa,  in  whic^i  Schweigbaeuser's 
little  actjuaintance  with  Greek  metre  ex^ses  him  to 
many  mistakes.  .  The  edition,  however,  w  extremely 
valuable.  Dindorfi^s  edition  is  in  5  vols.  8vo,  Lipa., 
1837.  {Elmaley,  in  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  8^. 
181, 3eqq.) — II.  A  contemporary  ofArcbimedei.  Hw 
native  country  ia  not  known.    He  has  left  a  trear 
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Uu  on  Machines  of  War  (vipl  IS^x^iiftuTuv),  ad- 
droBsed  to  Marcellas.  This  Marcellus  la  generally 
■apposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  conqueror  of  Syra- 
cuse. Schweighaeuser,  however,  is  of  a  different  opin- 
ion {ad  Athen.,  vol.  1,  p.  637).  His  woA  is  con- 
tained in  the  collection  of  Thevenot.  {SchSU,  Hut. 
Lit.  Gr.f  \<A.  3,  p.  367.) — III.  A  celebrated  physician, 
bom  at  Attalia  m  Pamphylia,  and  who  flouriuwd  at 
Rome  60  A.D.  He  separated  die  Materia  Medica 
from  ^etapeutics.  He  treated  also,  with  great  caie, 
of  Dietetics.  Of  his  numerous  writings  only  a  few 
^lapters  remain  in  the  collection  of  Oribasius.  {Scfio/l, 
Hist.  Lit.  Gt.,  vol  6,  p.  343.) 

ATHENAGOKAa,  a  Platonising  father  of  the  churdi, 
the  author  of  an  "  Apolo^  for  Christians,"  and  of  a 
treatise  "  On  the  Renurection  of  the  Body."  It  ^^pears 
from  his  writing  that  he  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and 
that  he  pass^  his  youth  among  the  philosophers  chT  his 
time.  He  Bourished  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century.  Alter  he  became  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
he  still  retained  the  name  and  habit  of  a  philosopher, 
probably  in  expectation  of  gaining  greater  credit  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  among  the  unconverted  heathen. 
In  lus  Apohmr  he  jndiotoas^  exiduns  the  notiona  of 
the  Stoics  aI^Per^«tetk■  concerning  God  and  divine 
things,  and  expMes  with  ^reat  accuracy  and  stieogdi 
of  reasoning  their  respective  errors.  He  frequently 
supports  his  arguments  by  the  authority  of  Plato,  and 
discovers  much  partiality  for  his  system.  In  what  be 
advances  concerning  God,  and  the  I^ogos  or  Divine 
Reason,  he  evidently  mixes  the  donmas  of  paganism 
with  the  doctrines  of  Chrtstianify.  nis  two  w<mLB  are 
contained  in  the  edUions  of  the  Greek  fathers  by 
Obcrlhiir  {Wiirceb..  1777,  vol.  3)  and  GaUaud  (vol. 
3,  p.  3).  There  are  ako  separate  editions  of  each, 
and  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  English  translations, 
to  eay  notliing  of  numerous  woriis  ilTustniting  his  wri- 
tings. (Consult  Hojfmann,  Lex.  Bibl.,vol.  1,  p.  427, 
teqq.) — The  romance  of  Theagenea  and  Charis  is  er- 
itmeoosly  ascribed  to  him.  This  romance  was  the 
prodaction  of  a  Frenchman  named  Martin  FumU.  It 
was  published  in  1699  and  1613,  in  French,  and  pur^ 
ported  to  be  a  translation  from  a  Greek  manuscript 
brought  from  the  East.  No  such  manuscript  ever  ex- 
isted.   {Fabric,  Btbl.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  |p.  800,  aeqq.) 

Athenion,  I.  a  peripatetic  piulosoii4ier,  108  B.C. 
»II.  A  painter,  bom  at  Maronea,  and  who  flourished 
about  300  B.C.  Pliny  enumerates  several  of  his  pro- 
ductions, and  adds,  that,  had  he  not  died  young,  he 
would  have  stood  at  the  bead  of  his  profession  (35, 11). 

Atiieitodokus,  I.  a  philosopher,  horn  at  Cana,  near 
Tarsus  in  Ciltcia.  He  lived  at  R<»ne,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  on  account  of  his  learning,  wisdom, 
and  moderatitm,  was  lughlv  esteemed  by  tlut  emperor. 
His  opinion  and  advice  haa  great  wdght  with  the  mon- 
arch, and  are  said  to  have  led'  him  into  a  milder  plan 
ofgovemment  than  he  had  at  first  adopted.  Athenodo- 
TU8  obtained,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Tarsus,  relief  from 
a  part  of  the  burden  of  taxes  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  them,  and  was  on  this  account  honoured  with  an 
annual  festival.  He  was  intrusted  by  Augustus  with 
the  education  of  the  young  prince  Claudius ;  and,  that 
he  mi^ht  the  man  snceesmlly  execute  hu  duu^  his 
illustrious  pupil  became  for  a  while  a  resident  at  his 
house.  This  [Ailosopher  retired  in  his  old  age  to  Tar- 
sus, where  he  died  in  his  88d  year,  (fume.,  Bihl. 
Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  301.  —  Zotim.,  1,  6.  —  Suetm.,  Vit. 
Claud.,  c.  i.—Enfield't  Hiat.  Philot.,  vol.  8,  p.  109.) 
•—11.  A  stmc  philosopher,  a  native  of  Pergamus  ac- 
cording to  s«ne,  but,  more  correctly,  of  Tarsus.  He 
was  snmamed  Cordylum  {KopdvXtuv),  and  was  inti- 
mate with  Cato  Uie  younger  (Uticensis).  Cato  made 
a  voyage  to  Pergamus  expressly  to  see  him,  and 
brought  him  back  with  him  to  Rome.  He  died  at 
Cato*s  house.  (Slrabo.  673.)  —  III.  An  Arcadian 
statliary,  mentioned  1^  niny  (34|  8)  as  one  of  the 


pupils  of  Polydetus,  and  aa  having  made,  with.smt 
success,  the  statues  of  some  diatmgaished  femstlca. 
{Silitg,  Diet.  Art.,  v.)  — IV.  A  sculptor,  who. 
in  connexion  with  Agesai>der  and  Polydorus,  mcde 
the  celebrated  Laocoon  group.  {Sittig,  Diet.  JLtI.t 
». «.) 

Athirbal.    Vii.  Adherbal. 

Athbsis,  a  river  of  Venetia,  in  Gallia  CIsalpioa,  ti- 
sing  in  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol  (Rhctiau  Alps), 
and,  after  a  course  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles,  dis- 
charging its  waters  into  the  Adriatic.  It  is  novr  the 
Adige,  and,  next  to  the  Po,  must  be.  looked  upon  aa 
the  most  conudenUe  stream  of  Italy.  (Vti;g'.,  JBn.^ 
9,679,  stgq.) 

Athob,  a  mountain  in  the  district  Cbalcidice  of 
Macedonia.  It  is  situate  on  a  peninsula  between  the 
Sinus  Stiymtmicns,  or  Gv^  of  CenlesM^  and  the  S^tu 
Sinptiqas,  or  GiUf  of  Monte  SatUo.  It  is  so  hi^h 
that,  according  to  Plutarch  and  Tliny,  it  projected  its 
shadow  ai  the  summer  solstice  on  the  marBet-place  of 
Myrina,  the  capital  city  of  the  island  of  L«mnos, 
though  at  the  distance  of  87  miles.  On  this  account 
a  brazen  cow  was  erected  at  the  termination  of  the 
shadow,  with  this  inscription, 

Strabo  reports  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain 
saw  the  sun  rise  three  hours  before  those  who  lived 
on  the  shore  at  its  base.  {Epil.,  7,  p.  331.)  Pliny, 
however,  greatly  exaggerates,  when  he  affirms  that 
Athos  ratends  into  the  sea  for  seventy-fire  miles,  and 
that  its  base  occupies  a  circumference  of  one  haiidred 
and  fifty  miles  (4, 10).  Strabo  says  the  oircnmnavi «' 
tion  of  the  whole  peninsula  was  four  hundred  ataua, 
or  fifty  miles.  (Epil.,  7,  p.  331.)  men  Xerxes  in. 
vadea  Greece,  he  cut  a  canal  through  the  peninsula 
of  Athos,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  doubling  the 
promontory,  the  fleet  of  Mardonius  having  previous- 
ly sustained  a  severe  loss  in  passing  around  it.  This 
canal  was  made  in  the  vieini^  of  ue  cities  Acanthus 
and  Sana.  {Vid.  Acanthus.)  —  The  architect  Dino- 
crates  offered  unto  Alexander  the  Great  to  cut  Mount 
Athos  into  a  statue  of  the  king,  holding  in  its  left  hand 
a  city,  and  in  its  right  a  basin  to  receive  all  the  waters 
that  flowcid  from  toe  mountain.  The  monarch,  how- 
ever, declined  the  offer,  on  the  ground  of  there  k«ing 
no  fields  around  to  furnish  suppues,  which  would  have 
to  ctme  entirelv  by  sea.    (Vitrvv.,  Pr<^.,  lib.  2.) 

Atia  lex,  a"  law  enacted  A.XJ.C.  690,  by  T.  Alius 
Lialaenus,  a  tribune  of  the  commons.  It  repealed  the 
Cornelian  law,  and  restored  the  Domitian,  which  £ave 
the  election  of  priests  to  the  people,  not  to  the  col- 
leges.  (Die  Cass.,  87,37.) 

AnuA  LBx,  I.  gave  the  prctor  and  a  majority  of 
the  tribones  power  of  lippointing  guardians  to  orphans 
and  women.  It  was  enacted  A.U.C.  443. — An- 
other, which  ordained  that  sixteen  mililar^  tribunes 
should  be  created  by  the  people  for  four  legions  ;  that 
is,  two  thirds  of  tlw  whole  number.  {Aaanu,  AcfR. 
Ant.,  a.  V.) 

AtTka,  I.  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  Vol- 
sci.  It  was  situate  to  the  southeast  of  Arpinum,  and 
near  the  source  of  the  river  Melfa.  If  we  are  to  cxc  dit 
Virgil  (jEn.,  7,  639),  it  was  a  considerable  town  as 
ear^  as  the  Trojan  war.  We  leain  ficm  Cicero  i^pro 
Plane.),  that  Atma  was  in  his  time  a  prefectura,  and 
one  of  the  most  populous  and  distinguished  in  Italy. 
Frontinua  says  it  was  colonized  dunns  the  reign  of 
Nero.  The  modem  name  is  Atino. — II.  A  town  of 
Lucania,  not  far  from  the  Tanaser.  Several  inscrip- 
tions, and  man^  remains  of  waUsandbuildinga,  prove 
that  it  was  no  mconsiderable  place.  (itcmaiKlIf,  vol. 
1,  p.  488.)  The  modem  name  is  AtauL.  (Oomef '« 
^w. /(o/y,vol.8,p.378.) 

Atiwia  lex,  was  enacted  by  the  tribune  Atinius,  ■ 
A.U.C.  623.    It  gave  a  tribune  of  the  people  the  pxK--. 
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3mm  of  s  ■nutor,  andthe  iwhtof  ritUng  ia  the  Mm* 
•le.   (AnL  GeU.,  14,  8.) 

ATLtKTSs,  a  people  of  Afiiea,  the  mora  comet 
BUM  of  wbom  wa*  Atamntei.   (  Vid.  Atanntea.) 

ATLiRTiIsas,  a  patronymic  of  Meieuiy,  a«  grand- 
■ooofAUaa.   {Omi,  Mu^  I,  63».) 

ATLiniDBa,  a  name  ffiven  to  the  daoghten  of  At- 
las. Ihnr  were  dividm  into  the  HyadM  tad  Plei- 
iia.  (fid.  Atki,  ^adet,  and  Pleiadea.) 

ATLums,  e  eelebrated  island,  auf^owd  to  have 
eiifUd  at  a  my  mify  period  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  to  have  been  ercntually  nmk  beneath  its  waves. 
Plato  is  the  &st  that  gives  an  account  of  it,  and  be 
obtained  bis  infinmation  from  the  priests  of  Egypt. 
{PUl,  Timmu,  p.  34,  teqq.,  ed.  Bin.,  rol.  9,  p.  296, 
Mff .— li.,  Crilias,  p.  108,  tegq.,  ei.  Bip.,  vol.  10,  p. 
38,43.)  TbesMeoinit  whiehhe  Aunishes  u  as  fol- 
lows:  b  the  Afhnlicr  Oeein,  orer  againat  the  PiUan 
ofHmiilastfayan  island  Urger  than  Ana  and  Africa 
ukn  iflj^etho',  and  in  its  vicinity  wen  other  islands, 
fma  wluch  there  was  a  passage  to  a  large  continent 
Ijiagbejood.   The  lAediterranean,  compared  with  the 
oceaa  a  which  these  lands  were  situated,  resembled 
annehaiheiir  withanamnr  mttanoa.  ^nnethoa- 
wtd  yean  hefim  the  tine  of  Fiato,  this  island  of  At- 
hatu  was  both  thiddy  aettled  and  very  powerful.  Its 
■way  extended  o*et  Aftica  as  &r  as  Egypt,  and  over 
Latope  as  &r  as  the  Tyrrhepian  Sea.    The  ferther 
progtBSS  of  its  oooqneets,  however,  was  checked  by 
the  AtViMMM^  who,  partly  with  the  o^er  Greeks, 
partly  by  thenselvee,  aueeeeiled  in  defeatiag  these 
p^werfid  invaders,  the  nattrea  of  Atlantis.   After  this 
a  violeHt  caitbqadce,  wluch  Utfed  for  the  space  of  a 
day  and  ught,  and  was  accompanied  with  inondations 
of  the  sea,  esnsed  the  iaiands  to  sink,  and,  for  a  long 
period  sDbeeqnant  to  this,  the  sea  is  this  quarter  waa 
uapanabfe,     reason  of  the  stime  and  ahwls. — Thus 
much  tot  the  narzattve  of  Plato.    A  dispute  arose 
aeioqg  the  ancient  philosc^hers  and  naturalists,  wheth- 
er this  stUenent  was  based  iqion  reali^,  or  was  a 
mere  cnslion  of  fencf .   Posidomns  thou^t  it  wor- 
thy  ofbdieC    (Sb^  \iKt.—  EpU.,  1,  p.  II,  ed, 
tutit.)    PliiTf'  reoiains  undedded  (S,  93. — Com- 
pare AauHMn.  MamU.,  17,  l.—  TertiUl.,  de  PaUio, 
tL  Of.,  Antoerp,  1584,  p.  6.  —  Id.,  Apoiog.  adv. 
(uto^  p.  8X,  c  40. — Pib/o,  ftud  vatud.  tit.  inoor- 
n^t.,  pi  9^).   f^om  other  vnten  we  have  short  no- 
lioes,  which  neiely  show  how  many  varioos  faitenre- 
tatioiu  were  given  to  the  passage  in  Plato.  (Proaut, 
U  PUl,  Tim.,  p.  84.)   A  certain  Marcellus  related 
a  SBnilar  traditioD  with  that  of  Plato  (iv  rot;  \.l6ioirir 
^fd  ProcL,  lib.  1,  p.  155).    According  to  this 
writer  there  were  seven  islands  in  the  AtlanUc  Ocean 
aaowt  to  Piueeipins ;  of  tbsse,  t^ea  wera  of  a  very 
Uifs  siM,  and  the  inhaMaints  had  a  tn£tion  among 
thmthat these  weieorigtnallyooelarge island,  which 
had  rnled  ever  all  the  lest. — Nor  have  modem  theo- 
tiats  been  inactive  on  tins  captivating  aubject.  Rnd- 
heek,  with  gnat  learning,  lahouis  to  prove  that  the 
AUantis  of  ue  ancients  was  Sweden,  and  that  the  Ro- 
Baita.GMdts,  Engliah,  Danea,  and  Germans  origina- 
ted firoa  Sweden.    His  woik,  entitled  Atiaaiica  {At- 
iaW  cSer  Mioiheim),  ia  in  Latin  and  Swedish,  and  is 
a  typofi^bic  rarity.   The  first  edition  appavred  in 
LST3-79,  at  Upsal.   Several  editiwis  of  it  followed. 
The  last  Latin  edition  is  of  1699,  and  bears  a  high 
price.    Written  copies  of  it  are  in  aeveral  European 
EbtariesL — ^Bailly,  well  known  by  his  history  of  As- 
tnaamjt  ^eeee  Atlaittis  and  the  craiUe  of  the  human 
BKe  m  dia  ftrthest  regions  of  the  north,  and  seeks  to 
canwet  the  Atlantides  with  the  far-famed  Hyperbo- 
TOBis.    iJMtrt*  MIT  tAjtiiuttide  de  PhUoit,  ac.,  p. 
384,  Mff. — Confiare  Lettra  aur  FOrigine  dcM  Set- 
atc£M,  by  the  same.)-~Carli  and  others  find  Amer- 
ica  in  ths  Atlantis  of  Rato,  and  adduce  many  argu- 
atatm  ia  siqport  ot  their  aaserUoiL   {Carli,  Le^e* 


AnUrioaHa,  Frenek  tranri.,  vol.  2,  p.  1^,,  seftf.) 
Du  advocates  of  this  theory  might  easily  connect  with 
the  legwid  of  the  lost  Atlai^  the  remoina  of  a  very  re- 
mote dvilization  that  are  found  at  the  preaent  day  in 
Spaniah  America.  We  have  there  the  ruins  of  cities, 
the  style  of  whose  architecture  carries  ua  back  to  Pe% 
lasgic  times,  and  tiie  religious  symbols  and  ornaments 
connocted  with  which  remind  us  strongly  of  the  phal- 
lic mysteries  of  antiquity.  Even  the  lotus  dower,  the 
sacred  emblem  of  India,  may  be  seen  in  the  sculp- 
tures. (Compare  the  plates  given  by  Del  Rio, 
teriplion  of  me  Ruins  of  an  Ancient  City  ditcovered 
near  PaUnque,  in  Gualemala,  &c.,  Ijond.,  1832,  4to.) 
These  curious  remains  of  former  dayq  are  long  ante- 
rior to  Mexican  timea,  nor  have  they  anything  what- 
ever to  do  with  Phosnidan  srttlements,  such  eettle- 
mentson  the  shores  of Amoieabrinsporely  imaginary. 
In  connexion  with  tiie  view  just  ttdten,  we  may  point 
to  the  peculiar  conformation  of  our  ctmtinent,  ^ong 
the  stunes  of  the  Golf  of  Mexico,  where  eve^hing 
indicates  the  ainking,  at  a  remote  period,  of  a  large 
trsict  of  land,  the  place  of  which  ia  now  occupied  by 
the  waters  of  the  gulf ;  a  ainking  occaaioneo,  in  all 
probabili^,  by  the  sudden  ruA  of  a  lam  bod^r  of 
water  down  the  present  vaUey  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  mountain  tops  of  tbia  aunken  land  atill  appear  to 
view  as  the  iaiands  of  the  West  Indian  group :  and 
thua  the  lar^e  continent  lying  beyond  Atlsntis  anJ 
the  adjacent  islands,  and  to  which  Plato  refere,  n)ay 
have  been  none  other  than  that  of  America. — "We 
proceed  a  step  farther.  Admitting  that  Atlantis  was 
situate  in  the  ocean  which  at  present  bean  its  name, 
it  would  require  no  great  stretch  of  fency  to  suppose 
the  the  Cuiariea,  Madeira  Islea,  and  Azores  once 
formed  portioaa  of  it,  and  that  it  even  extended  as  far 
as  Newfoundland.  The  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  though 
ao  much  to  the  south,  may  uao  be  included.  It  ia  cu- 
rioaa  to  obaerve  what  quantities  of  seaweed  {fuctu 
mtant)  are  found  Boating  on  the  surface  of  the  aea, 
not  only  neai  the  Cape  de  Verd  Isluids,  but  also  more 
to  the  northeast,  almost  under  the  meridian  of  the  Isles 
Cuervo  and  Flores,  among  the  Azores,  between  the 
nandlels  of  33°  and  8fi°  north  latitude.  {Humholdt, 
TttbUaux  de  la  Nature,  vol.  1,  p.  39,  French  traml) 
The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  these  collections 
of  seaweed,  resembling  somewhat  a  vast  inundated 
meadow.  "  Some  Phoenidan  vessels,"  observes  Aris- 
totle, "  impelled  by  the  east  winda,  reached,  after  a 
navigation  of  thirty  days,  a  part  of  the  sea  where  the 
surface  of  the  water  was  covered  with  rushes  and  sea- 
weed {■9pvov  Koi  fvKos)."  The  passage  occurs  in  the 
treatise  de  Mirahilibus,  p.  1157,  ed.  Duval.  Many 
ascribed  this  abundance  of  seaweed  to  some  cauae 
connected  with  the  submerged  Atlantis.  (Compare 
Irving'*  Cehmbu$,  vol.  1,  p.  133.)  The  quantities 
of  seaweed  in  the  neighboorhood  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands  are  also  alluMd  to  by  Scykx  (ed.  Oroiiov.,  p. 
136),  if  we  suppose  the  conjecture  of  Ideler  to  be  cor- 
rect, that  the  Ceme  of  Scylaz  ia  the  modem  Arguin. 
{Humboldt,  Tableaux,  Ac,  vol.  1,  p.  101.)  The  ex- 
iatence  of  a  large  island,  at  a  remote  period,  where 
the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  now  roU,  has  been  regarded 
by  modem  sdenes  as  vinmaiy  in  the  extreme.  But 
even  sdenoe  herself  can  be  made  to  contribute  data  to- 
wards this  captivating  theory.  Immediately  below  the 
cbsJk  and  green  aandof  England,  a  fluviatile  formation, 
called  the  wealden,  occura,  which  has  been  ascertain- 
ed to  extend  from  west  to  east  about  300  English 
miles,  and  from  northwest  to  southeast  about  330 
miles,  the  depth  or  total  thiekness  of  the  beda,  where 
greatest,  being  about  SOOO  feet.  {FittmU  Geology  of 
Ha»tingt,f.  68.)  These  phenomena  clearly  indicate 
that  there  was  a  constant  supply  in  that  region,  for  a 
long  period,  of  a  considerable  body  of  fresh  water, 
auch  as  might  be  supposed  to  have  drained  a  conti- 
nent or  a  la^e  island,  containing  within  i^ofty  chaio 
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with  the  wife  of  Pelops,  who  bore  the  same  name.  | 
(Stei..  Tlub.,  1,  106.— Ovid,  Mel.,  13,  S09.)— 11.  An! 
ancient  city  of  Thescalj.    ( Vid.  Atraeet.)  —  IIL  A  | 
river  of  iOtolia,  rnnnin^  throaeh  the  country  of  the 
Locri  OzoItB,  and  fatlinj;  into  the  Sinas  Cormthiaens, 
to  the  weat  of  Xaupaetns.   (Plin.,  4,  3.) 

Atrbbatss,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  MUtheast  of 
the  Morini.  They  were  a  powerful  community,  and 
pTonused  16,000  men  as  their  quota  for  the  Iwvian 
war  Bgunrt  Julius  Cesar.  (B.C.,  3,4.)  Aftwrthoir 
reduction  by  the  Roman  commander,  Commioa,  one 
(rfthrir  own  nation,  atid  fUendly  to  C«ar,  waa  ^aead 
over  them  as  king.  Tbmi  capital  waa  Nemetaetun, 
afterward  Atrebates,  and  now  Amu,  or,  as  the  Flem- 
ings call  it,  Atreeht.  Strabo  writes  the  name  of  this 
people  'kTf^UiTOL,  and  Ptolemy  'Ar/irlSartot.  (P^iil., 
4,  n.—Ptd.,  3,  9.)  I 
Atrkbaui,  a  people  of  Britain,  aitaate  on  both 
banks  of  the  Tameais  or  Tkamt$,  and  occupying  the  j 
larger  part  of  Oxfordshire,  Buekingkamthre,  a  iwrt 
<tf  MiMlaeXf  and  the  soaUiem  wt  of  BtrkMre.  | 
Tfarir  ddef  ci^  was  Caleva,  now  SUckesUr.  {Man- 
nert,  Geogr.,  yol.  2,  pt.  3,  p.  193.) 

Atkxus,  son  of  Pelopa  and  Hippodamia,  and  king : 
of  Mycenn.  Having,  with  hia  brother  Thyestes,  killed ' 
out  of  jealonsr  hia  half-brother  ChiysippaB,  tbey  were ' 
both  buiislwa  by  their  ftther,  who  at  the  same  time  , 
pronounced  a  corse  on  them,  that  diey  and  their  pos- : 
lerity  shonld  perish  hy  means  of  one  another.  They 
retired  to  Midea,  whence,  on  the  death  of  Pelops, 
AtreuB  came  with  an  army  and  took  possesnon  of  his' 
Cher's  throne.  {HeUanieiu,  av.  Sehol.  ad  11.,  3, 106.) 
rhyestes,  it  is  said,  afterwara  seduced  Anrape,  the ' 
win  of  Atreus,  who,  for  this  offmce,  drove  him  ftom ' 
his  kingdom ;  and  niyestea,-  out  of  revenge,  sent  At- 1 
reus's  BOD  Plisthenes,  whom  he  had  broa^t  up  as  his 
own,  to  murder  his  ftther.  Atreus,  taking  the  youth  | 
^  to  be  the  son  of  Thyestes,  pat  him  to  de^,  and  the  ! 
\^  curse  of  Pelopa  began  thns  to  be  accomplished.  (Hy- 

ER,,  F(^.,  86.)  Others,  however,  make  I^isthenes  to 
.vedied  a  natural  death,  and  on  fnendlyterms  with  his 
father,  and  Atreus  to  have  married  his  widow  Aarape.  | 
(yiil.  Aerope.) — Another  legend  thus  accounts  for  the ' 
enmity  between  the  bretturs.  Mercury,  in  order  to 
avenge  his  son  Mvitilae,  whom  Pelopa  had  mardered, 
put  a  gold-fleeced  lamb  into  the  flocks  of  Atreus,  be- 
tween whom  and  Thyestes,  according  to  this  version  of 
the  story,  the  kingdmn  was  disputed.  Atreus,  in  order 
to  prove  t^  ttie  jtingAww  in  lighl  was  his,  said  he ' 
would  produce  a  gol^fleeeed  Iamb,  niyestes,  how- 
ever, having  corrupted  Atreus's  wife  Aerope,  had  got 
the  lamb ;  and,  when  Atreus  could  not  exhibit  it 
as  he  promised,  the  peo{de,  thinking  he  had  deceived 
them,  ae[nived  him  of  hia  kingdom.  Some  time  after, 
however,  Atreus  returned,  and  sud  that,  to  prove  his 
right,  he  woold  let  them  sea  the  son  and  Pleiades  mo- 
ving from  west  to  cast  This  miracle  Jove  performed 
in  ms  fevoor,  and  he  Uins  obtained  the  kin^^dom,  and 
drove  Tt^estes  Into  exile.  {Sehol.  ad  Eunp.,  Orett., ' 
802,  995. — Compare  the  somewhat  different  account 
of  Eudocia,  Vilun*.,  Anecd.  Grac,  vol.  I,  p.  77.)  — 
Another  legend  continues  the  tale  in  a  more  horrible 
and  tragic  form.  Atreus,  it  is  said,  invited  his  brother 
to  return,  promising  to  buy  all  enmity  in  oblivion. 
Thyestes  aocqited  this  proAcedieeondliatton;  a  feast 
was  made  to  eslebiate  it ;  but  the  revengeftil  Atreus 
Ulled  the  two  sons  of  Thyestes,  and  served  the  flesh 
up  to  tiieir  fether ;  and,  while  Tbyeates  was  eating,  he 
caused  the  heads  and  hands  of  his  children  to  be 
Itrou^t  in  and  shown  to  him.  The  sun,  it  is  said,  at 
the  siriit  of  this  horrible  deed,  ehet^ed  his  chariot  in 
the  midst  of  his  course.  (5cM.  ad  Eurip.,  Great., 
MS.  —  Hygin.,  Fai.,  88,  et  SSS.  —  Sense.,  Tkyeat.) 
TlqrMtes  fled  to  Thesprotia,  whence  he  went  to  Sicy- 
on,fiiMe  his  daughter  Pel<q)ia  dwelt.  He  arrived  on 
the  veiy  night  ui  whidi  she  was  to  offer  a  aaatfieftto 
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Minerva,  met  her  in  the  dark,  and  forcibly  embraced 
her,  vrithout  faiowing  who  she  was.   In  the  abn^le 
she  drew  his  sword  fiom  the  sheath,  and,  takiiv  it  bade 
wift  her,  concealed  it  in  Minerva's  tamide.  Husntinie 
famine  and  plague  had  come  to  punish  the  crime  of 
Atreus ;  and  the  oracle  had  dedared  that,  to  remove 
it,  Atreaa  should  bring  back  his  brother.    He  went  to 
liieBprDtia  in  search  of  him,  saw  Pelopia  by  the  way, 
and,  supposing  her  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Sicyon,  oamanded  her  in  mamage.    He  obtained^hai 
hand.   She,  however,  was  ■IreMTy  pregnant  by  her  &- 
ther,  and,  ahoitiy  after  her  mam^.  Drought  forth  aeon, 
vriiom  Atreus  caused  to  be  exposed;  but  the  herdsman, 
taking  pity  on  him,  reared  turn  on  the  dugs  of  a  she- 
goat  (off,  aiySf),  whence  he  derived  his  name,  .>£gis- 
uras.   Atreus,  hearing  be  was  ahve,  had  him  sought 
for,  and  brought  him  up  as  bis  own  son.    Atreus  at 
terward  sent  Agamemnon  and  Mendaus  in  search  of 
lliyestes.   ^ley  wmt  to  Ddphi,  where  they  met 
him,  he  having  also  ctmw  to  oonsiih  the  god  oa  the 
nature  of  the  vengeance  which  he  should  seek  to  take 
on  his  brother.    Tbey  seized  and  brought  him  to 
Atreus,  who  cast  lum  mto  prison.   Atreus  then  called 
.£giHthus,  and  directed  him  to  put  the  captive  to 
death.  vGgisthus  went  to  the  prison,  bearing  the  swoid 
which  his  motiier  had  given  him;  and  toe  moment 
l^estes  beheld  it,  he  knew  it  to  be  the  one  wUeb  he 
had  lost,  and  asked  the  yonth  how  be  had  como  by  it. 
He  replied  that  it  was  the  gift  of  his  mother.   At  the 
desire  of  Thyestes,  Pelopia  came,  and  the  whole  deed 
of  darkness  was  brou^  to  light.   The  unfortunate 
daughter  of  Tlnestes,  under  prrtence  of  examining  the 
swOTd,  plunged  it  into  her  bosom.   ^^ElgieUnu  drew  it 
forth  recking  with  Mood,  and  Iwought  it  to  Atreus  as  >^ 
a  proof  of  having  obeyed  his  commands.    Rejoiced  at 
the  death,  as  he  thought,  of  his  brother,  Atreni  ofierod 
a  sacrifice  of  thanksfpving  on  the  seashore ;  but,  while  , 
be  was  engaged  in  rt,  he  was  attacked  and'  slain  by  y/ 
Thyeetea  and  jEgtsthns.    {Hygin.,  I.  e.) — This  is  the  ^ 
most  horrible  legend  in  the  Grecian  mjrtholi^.    It  ie 
evidentiy  post-Homeric,  since  it  is  utterly  irreo(mrila> 
bte  w^  the  account  of  the  Pelopids,  as  given  in  the 
Homeric  poons.   Of  Agamemnon's  sceptre  it  is  there 
said,  that  Vulcan  mode  it  and  gave  it  to  Jupiter,  who 
gave  it  to  Mercury,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to 
"  horse-lashing"  Pelops,  wbo^  gave  it  to  Atreus,  the 
shepherd  of  the  pecmle,  vrho,  when  dying,  left  it  to 
"  lamb-abounding"  Thyestes,  who      it  to  Agamem- 
non.  (Horn.,  il.,3, 101,«eff.)   Here  we  have  a  &m< 
ily  of  prineea  legitimately  transmitting  the  sceptre  from 
one  to  another,  a  state  of  things  totally  at  vuisLnce 
with  the  atrocities  that  have  been  niated.    It  was 
probaUy  at  the  time  when  the  Greeks  had  become  fc- 
miliar  with  Asia  and  the  barbarous  regions  round  the 
Enxine,  ttui  the  nameless  deeds  of  the  line  of  Peiope 
were  invented.   The  anthor  of  the  AkmBoras,  who- 
ever lie  was,  ie  said  to  have  rriated  tile  story  of  the 
«dd-fleeeed  lamb.    {Schol.  a4  Eurip.,  Oreal.,  905.> 
We  know  not  who  first  told  of  the  horrid  banquet,  but 
we  find  it  frequently  alluded  to  by  .£ediylus  (il^m., 
1104,  1338,  atqq.;   1694,  teqq. ;  ChoeBk,,  1065>, 
though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  the  deeds  of 
Atreus  and  Thyestes  ttw  subject  of  a  drama.  SoE^ko* 
cles  wrote  two  Tl^estes,  and  Eurirades  one ;  ana  we 
havepiebaUy  thnr  eantents  in  the  ksmdB  tnaMnifetad 
to  us  by  Hygums.   {KeigMaf*  Mythtitgy,  p.  447, 
ttqq.) 

AtrTda,  a  patronymic  given  by  Homer  to  Aga- 
memnon and  Menelsus,  who  were  brou^  up  by  tlmr 
grandfiither  Atreus,  as  if  they  had  beenliis  own  Mnn, 
we  term  Atrida  meaning  "  sods  of  Atreus."  (Om- 
sult  remaika  at  tiie  conmenDement  of  tiie  extide 
Agamemnon.)  • 

ATBoriTU  or  ATiorATiitC,  a  name  given  to  tiM 
northwestern  part  of  Media,  between  Mount  Taonu 
and  the  Casj^  Sea.   It  reemved  tiiia  naoM  fooeu 
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AEnqmtM,  a  satrap  of  this  province,  who,  aftw  the 
death  of  Alexander,  rendered  lunuelf  indepMideiit, 
and  look  die  title  of  king,  wUdi  hie  racceeeore  en- 
joyed tat  many  agea.  It  was  a  cold,  banen,  and  ii»- 
honitaUe  eoisatij,  and  on  that  account  allotted  by 
ShilnMifWfir  for  th»  randence  of  many  caf^ve  Is- 
neliles,  after  ihe  conquest  of  their  kiogdom.  It  ie 
now  calkd  AderHgioMf  from  the  Perman  term  Ader, 
ngufjingjtre ;  according  to  the  tradition  that  ZerduBt 
or  ZoiOBfiter  lighted  a  pyre,  or  temple  of  fire,  in  a 
dty  named  Urmah,  of  this  hia  native  country.  Its 
metn^Iis  was  Oaia,  now  Tebrizt  or,  as  it  is  more 
comsMDly  pnnoaneed,  TmriM.  {StnA.,  8G0. — Plm., 
Ml) 

Aradpos,  aae  of  the  Fare«,  daughter  of  Nox  and 
Errina.  Aeeoiding  to  the  derivation  6(  her  name 
(a  ym.,  and  rphnt,  "to  turn"  or  "change"),  she  is 
inexfliaUe  and  inflexiUe,  and  her  duty  among  the 
three  Mtafl  is  to  cat  the  ttuead  of  life  ^without  any 
pqgaid  to  sex,  an,  or  omdition.   {ViA,  Pates.) 

Atti,  Tito*  QBintios,  a  Roman  ctHnic  wrker,  who 
died  A.U.C.  633,  B.C.  ISl.  His  productiona  appear 
to  hare  bean  extremely  poptdar  in  the  time  of  Hor- 
ace, though,  as  would  seem  from  the  language  of  the 
latter,  not  very  deaerving  of  it.  (Him-.,  J^.,  S,  1, 79.) 
ft-  received  Ihe  sumarae  of  Atta  fitMn  a  lamwiess 
m  bis  feet,  wltieh  gave  him  the  ^ipeannce  of  a  per- 
son waking  on  tiirtoc  Thus  Featns  lemaiks :  "jil- 
■a  apptlUntuT,  qui,  frvpUr  vitutm  enmim  tuU  ped- 
vn,  fUKtiM  iauutitnt  et  ^inguiU  magtM  terram  quam 
amAaisat."  It  ia  to  thia  peraonal  deraimity  Uiat  Hor- 
ace (/.  c)  plraaantlj  allades,  when  he  sufmoses  the 
plays  of  Atta  to  limp  over  the  stage  like  tbeu  lame 
aoUui.  Bothe's  aasertioa  that  Atta  also  composed 
teuecBee,  is  canlndieCad  bv  Sebnud.  {Ad  Hor.,  L  e. 
—Omm  Crnil^  Poet.  Lot.,  c  S8.— Bdir,  Cfaeh. 
RSm.  Lt.,  vol  I,  p.  Ill,  «ew.) 

AmLi^  I.  a  city  of  I^nphylia,  southwest  of 
Perga^  built  by  King  Attains  11.  The  site  of  this 
city  ia  called  Palaia,  AUalia,  while  the  modem  city 
atAUaiU,  or,  as  it  is  commonlv  called,  SaUUia,  an- 
swm  to  the  aaeiMit  Ollna.  {Cramer'*  Atia  Minor, 
vol  2,  p.  S7S.) — II.  A  dty  of  Lydia,  on  the  liver 
Hermos,  and  northeast  of  Sardis.  Its  earlier  name 
WIS  A^mis  or  Ailoiia.  (Steph.  Byz.,  t.  v.)  The 
rrrlfsiailii  al  notices  h^  recorded  aome  of  its  bish- 
op- Hie  site  is  oecujned  by  a  village  called  Adala. 
{Ktffd*  IVcMb,  vol.  3,  p.  335.  —  Cronwr's  Ana. 
Mimir,  voL  I,  p.  «5.) 

ATTaUctrs.  Vid.  Attune  II. 
Aniun,  I.  king  of  Permnus,  succeeded  Enme- 
nes  J.  This  pfinca  was  Bist  proclaimed  king  of 
Peigamns  aftev  a  signal  victory  obtained  by  him  over 
the  GtUo-Grma,  or  Galatc,  and,  for  hia  talents  and 
the  soDodaeflB  tk\m  policy,  deserves  a  distingaiabed 
place  among  the  sovereigns  of  antiquity.  He  formed, 
at  an  eaxfy  period,  an  alliance  vrith  the  Rtnnana,  whom 
hevjgpninsly  ■■aistad  in  thwr  two  w«s  against  PhiHp 
(rf'Maeadon.  In  conjunction  with  the  Athenians,  he 
mraded  Mceedoiua,  and  recalled  PUUp  from  his  en- 
lapriaeitDdectakenaBunat  Athens;  on  which  account 
the  Athenian*  gave  his  name  to  one  of  their  tribes. 
His  wealth  was  so  great  as  to  .become  proverbial. 
{Hot.,  Od.f  1,  IS.)  He  had  married  ApoUonias,  a 
hij  oTOy^BiUvOfolwMuafaiiA,  but  great  merit  and 
virtue  :  bf  her  he  had  fau  sons,  Enmenes,  Attaltu, 
PIdelaiia,  and  Athansu*.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  afior  a  prospeno*  leign  of  43  or  44  years,  and 
was  soeceedod  by  Eomenes.  {Pelyb.,  18,  34. — Lh., 
33,  21. — StraA.,  624  )— II.  The  3d  of  the  name  suc- 
ceeded lua  brother  Eumenes  II.,  B.C.  1&9.  Before 
■jeending  tbe  thnma  he  had  been  twice  sent  to 
Rome,  to  wifieit  aid  B^nat  Antioohtts  the  Qreat  and 
igainst  Uie  Gredu.  When  he  commenced  hia  reign, 
he  fiHind  two  advefsariea  in  Pruaiaa  of  Bithynia  and 
DomUim  Sotci;  who  meditated  the  oooquest  of  his 


kingdcan;  and  the  Romans  appeared  little  disposed  to 
aid  him.  Prunaa  in  feet  gained  some  advantages  over 
hhn,  but  Attdns  eventually,  by  his  valour  and  skill, 
freed  himself  from  hb  foes.  The  Mendship  of  the  Ro- 
mans, subsequently  conciliated  by  .him,  placed  him  in 
security  for  the  timo  to  tome,  and  he  devoted  the  period 
of  repose  thus  afibrded  him  to  the  building  of  cities, 
and  the  munificent  patronage  of  learning.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  83,  after  a  reign  of  21  years,  having  been 
poisoned  by  his  nephew,  the  son  of  Kumcncs  II. 
Attalus  was  sumamexi  PktUuUlphu,  from  the  fraternal 
love  he  diqdayed  towards  bis  brother  £nmenes  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  Utter.  (Ln.,  85, 23.— 37, 43.— 
Id.,  38, 1%.—Jiutm,2&,  1.)— III.  The  third  of  the  name 
was  son  of  Eumenes  II.,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne 
after  poisoning  bis  uncle  Attalus  II.  He  made  himself 
extremely  odious  by  the  destruction  of  many  of  hia 
relations  and  friends.  Repenting  soon  after  of  his 
laruelties,  he  assumed  all  the  habdimeats  of  sorrow ; 
and  subsequently,  giving  up  the  caies  of  govermnont 
to  others,  he  turned  hia  attention  to  gardening.  In 
full  accordance,  however,  with  his  natural  disposition, 
ho  bestowed  particular  attention  upon  the  cultivatitm 
of  noxious  and  poisonous  plants,  which  he  intermin- 
gled with  the  {niiia  and  flowers  that  he  sent  as  pres- 
ents to  hb  fiiends.  He  afterward  turned  his  atten- 
tioa  to  the  melting  and  working  of  metals.  Attahis 
died  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  from  a  stroke  of  the 
sun,  while  superintending  the  erection  of  a  tmnb  for 
his  mother,  bis  affection  for  whom  had  procured  him 
the  surname  of  PhiUnttetor.  He  died  without  issue, 
and  his  will  is  aaid  to  have  contained  the  following 
words :  "  Pofmhu  Romamu  howmm  meorum  hares 
esto."  The  Romana  regarded  this  as  conveying  to 
them  the  entiie  kingdom,  and  accordingly  made  it  a 
province  of  their  empire.  Considering  all  the  cti^ 
cumstancea  of  the  case,  and  espeeiaUy  iha  character 
of  the  testator,  the  construction  which  the  Romans 
put  upon  the  words  in  questim  was  feii  enourii. 
Mithradates,  however,  in  lus  letter  to  Arsacea  {Sul., 
Hitt.  Fraem.,  p.  409,  ed.  Burtwuf),  rerads  it  as  a 
fereed  ana  fiwidulent  interpretation.  (jiuHn,  38,  4. 
— Veil.  Paterc,  3,  4.— Ltv.,  Ep.  et  Suppl.,  58.) 

Atthis,  a  daughter  of  Cranaus  the  successor  of 
Cecrops.  She  was  febled  to  have  given  name  to  thf 
country  of  Attica.    {ApoUod.,  3,  14,  5.) 

Attica,  a  country  of  Greece,  without  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, forming  a  kind  of  triangular  peninsula,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  Bmotia  and  the  Euripus ;  on 
the  west  by  Megaris  ;  on  the  south  by  the  &nus  Sa- 
lonicus  ;  and  on  the  east  by  part  of  the  Mgtm  Sea ; 
extending  from  northwest  to  southeast  about  eighty 
miles,  with  decreasing  breadth,  but  at  an  average  of 
about  forty  miles.  According  to  the  popular  account, 
it  received  ita  name  from  Atthis,  the  daughter  of  Cra- 
naus. The  more  correct  etymology,  however,  is  from 
(UrQ  (acte),  the  Greek  term  for  shore,"  the  country 
bnng  of  a  peninsular  abape,  or,  in  other  words,  two 
■idea  of  it  bwng  shore,  tiia  oi^inal  name,  there- 
fore, would  seem  to  have  been  A^  which  was  af- 
terward changed  to  die  more  eufdionioas  AtUca. 
(Piin.,  4,  U.~Harvoerat.,  a.  ».  dxTi^.  —  Avi.  Gett., 
3,  6.  —  Euttath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.,  413.)  The 
situation  of  Attica  marked  it  out  in  an  Mninent  de- 
gree fof  a  comoieimal  country.  The  base,  or  luoth- 
em  side  of  the  irregular  triangle  which  it  forms,  ia 
applied  to  the  continent  of  Greece  ;  with  its  eastern 
noe  it  looks  towards  Ana ;  frma  its  apex  on  the 
south,  it  contemplates  Egypt ;  and  on  the  west  it  di- 
rects its  view  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Italy  and  Sidly  lying  beyond  it.  By  this 
combina^n  of  Ute  advantages  of  inland  eommunieap 
tion  with  those  of  an  extensive  and  various  iotar^ 
course  with  all  the  dvilized  countries  of  the  worid,  it 
was  distinguished  from  all  the  other  states  both  of  the 
peninsnla  and  cotOineDt  of  Greece.   As  Greece  was 
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the  centre  of  the  civilized  woild  of  antiquity,  lo  wai 
AtdcB  the  centre  of  Greeoe  ;  and  ai  the  climate  and 
temperatare  of  Hellu  was  coniidend  to  ba  mora  h- 
vourable  than  that  of  ai^  other  country  of  Europe  or 
Atia,  for  the  healthy  and  vigorous  devt^opment  of  the 
physical  and  intdlectual  fiicultiea  of  man,  co  did  ev- 
ery Hellenic  province  yield  in  these  respects  to  the 
superior  claims  of  the  Athenian  territory.  Again:  it 
Was  not  merely  aided  by  these  natural  advantages, 
which  arose  from  its  form,  its  posttion,  and  its  cli- 
mate; the  very  defects  also  under  which  this  country 
laboured,  the  very  difficoHies  with  which  it  was  oom- 
pelled  to  struggle,  supplied  to  Attica  the  indocements, 
and  aflbrded  it  the  means,  for  availing  itself  in  the 
most  cffectOEil  manner  of  those  benefits  and  privileges 
with  which  nature  had  so  lUierally  endowed  it.  ^le 
of  these  apparent  deficiencies  was  the  barrenness  of 
itb  soil.  The  geolo^cal  formarion  of  Attica  is  prim- 
itive limestone  :  on  its  northern  fnntisr  a  loiw  ridge 
of  mountuDS,  eonaisting  of  such  a  strati&ation, 
stretches  from  east  to  west :  a  range  of  similar  cbar^ 
acter  bounds  it  on  the  west,  and  in  the  interior  of  Uie 
country  it  is  intersected  with  hills  from  north  to  south, 
which  belong  to  the  same  class.  Thus  it  will  appear 
that  the  geograidiical  dimensions  of  Attica,  limited  as 
they  an,  mast  he  reduced  by  us  within  a  etill  narrow- 
er range,  when  we  caanier  it  as  &t  as  it  is-  availaUe 
for  the  purposes  of  cultivation.  In  this  respect,  its 
superficial  extent  cannot  be  rated  at  more  than  one 
half  the  value  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  whole 
country.  The  mountains  of  which  we  hav^  spoken 
are  either  hue  or  rugged,  or  thinly  clad  witii  scanty 
vegetation  and  low  sunbs.  Hie  mounts  jmie  is 
fcund  on  the  dopes  of  Laurium  ;  the  steeps  ofnmes 
and  Pentelicus  are  sprinkled  over  with  the  dwarf  oak, 
the  lentisk,  the  arbutus,  and  the  bay.  But  the  hills 
of  this  country  can  boaet  few  timber  trees ;  tiiey  serve 
to  afford  pasture  to  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats,  whi<^  browse  upon  their  meagre  herbage  and 
tiimb  among  their  steep  rocks,  and  to  fiimiah  fuel  to 
the  inhabitaiUs  of  the  plain.  While  such  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  mountainoas  districts  of  the  province,  its 
plains  Mid  lowlands  cannot  1^  a  much  better  claim  to 
the  merit  of  fertility.  In  many  parts  of  them,  as  in 
the  city  of  Athens  itself,  the  calcareous  rock  projects 
above  the  surface,  or  is  scarcely  concealed  beneath  a 
light  covering  of  soil :  in  no  mstance  do  they  pos- 
sess any  considerable  deposite  of  alluvial  euth.  The 
plains  of  this  oomitiy  are  irrigated  by  fbw  streams, 
which  are  rather  to  be  called  torrents  than  riven,  and 
oniuawof  them  can  it  depend  fiv  a  perranial  supply 
of  water.  Then  is  no  lake  within  its  Bmila.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  suggest  the  reason  where  such  was 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  that  the  olive  was  the  most 
eoounon,  and  also  the  most  valuable,  production  of 
Attica.  Such,  then,  were  some  of  ttie  physical  defbets 
of  the  land.  But  duie  disadvantages  wne  abundant- 
ly compensated  by  tbe  beneficial  effects  whidi  they 
produced.  The  sta^ii^  of  Attica  drove  its  inhabi- 
tants from  their  own  country.  It  carried  them  abroad. 
It  filled  them  with  a  spirit  of  activity,  which  loved  to 
grapple  with  danger  and  difficulty :  it  told  them,  that, 
if  they  would  maintmn  themselves  in  the  dignity 
which  became  them,  th^  must  regard  the  resources 
of  th«r  ovni  land  as  nothing,  and  tniiMe  of  other  coon- 
tries  as  their  own.  It  arose  also  fkom  the  barrenness 
of  her  soil,  that  Attica  had  been  always  eiempt  from 
the  revolutions  which  in  eariy  times  agitated  the  oth- 
er countries  of  Greece  ;  and  hence  Attica,  secure  in 
her  sterility,  boasted  that  ker  land  had  never  been  in- 
undated 1^  tides  of  immigration.  The  race  of  her 
inhalntaRta  had  been  always  the  same ;  nor  could  she 
ten  vriienee  they  had  sprung;  no  foreign  land  had 
sent  them  ;  they  had  not  forced  thur  way  within  her 
confines  by  a  violent  irruption.  She  traced  the  stream 
of  her  population  in  a  backward  course,  throng  many 


generations,  Ull  at  last  it  hid  itself,  like  one  of  her  own 
brooks,  in  the  recesses  of  her  own  soil.  This  belief 
that  her  pei^e  was  indigenous,  die  oxpiessed  in  dif- 
ferent  ways.  She  intimated  it  In  ttie  figure  wluch 
she  asngned  to  Cecrops,  the  hercHc  prince  and  pro- 
genitor m  her  primeval  inhaUtante.  She  represented 
him  as  combining  in  his  person  a  double  chaActer; 
white  the  higher  parts  of  hia  bo^  were  thoee  of  a  man 
and  a  king,  uie  serpentine  folds  m  which  it  was  termi- 
nated dedared  his  exttsetion  fimm  the  earth.  The 
dcadtt  of  gcii,  which  she  braided  in  the  twining  of 
her  hair,  were  intended  to  denote  the  same  thing; 
they  signified  that  tbe  natives  of  At^a  sprang  from 
the  soil  upon  which  theae  cicadn  sang,  and  which  was 
believed  to  feed  them  with  its  dew.  {WordtrwertKt 
Greece,  p.  '69,  seqq.) — The  total  population  of  Attics, 
in  B.C.  817,  may  be  taken  at  627,860.  Of  these 
the  free  inhabitants  amounted  to  90,000 ;  the  rerident 
aliens  to  45,000 ;  while  the  slaves  made  up  the  resi- 
due.  Of  the  free  inhabitants  of  Attica,  m  ad'mis, 
or  those  who  had  votes  in  tiie  public  aeaeub^, 
amounted  to  21,000.  About  127  yean  beftm  they 
had  been  19,000,  unttl  Pericles  reduced  their  num- 
ber. Twenty  thousand  were  computed  as  tbe  mun- 
ber  in  tbe  earliest  times,  under  Geonma.  (Schol.  ad 
Pmd.,  OLt  9, 68.)  The  daves  of  Amca,  at  the  dVp- 
SU8  made  B.O.  309,  when  Demetrina  was  archon 
eponynau,  were  400,000.  Htnne,  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Populousness  of  Ancient  Nations  {E»»ayg,  vol.  1,  p. 
448),  thinks  that  there  is  error  or  cormption  in  this 
high  number,  and  that  for  400,000  we  ought  to  read 
40,000  (nameh,  rerpaiuofaifiUmc  instead  of  rceaapu- 
imiTa  fOMuiiSat).  But  be  forgets  that  in  this  cnumera- 
tkm  of  400,000  we  arc  not  to  take  die  eUves  as  all 
males  of  full  age.  Staves  were  property,  and  there- 
fore, in  enumerating  them,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
compute  all  the  individuals  who  composed  that  prop- 
erty. The  400,000  therefore  exprees  all  the  slavrs, 
of  either  sex  and  of  every  age,  and  in  this  number 
the  men  of  foU  ^e  would  oe  less  than  100,000. 
iClvOon,  fatt.  Hell.,  vol.  1,  p.  387,  ae^q.}—Somt  re- 
inarits  on  the  ancient  kings  of  Attica  wiU  ba  found  un- 
der the  article  Cecrops,  and  on  the  coinage  and  com- 
merce of  the  Athenians,  under  Mina  and  Pircus. 

AttIccb,  I.  Titus  Pomponius,  a  Roman  -knight, 
who,  in  tbe  most  agitated  times,  preserved  the  esteem 
of  all  parties.  The  Pomponian  ramily,  fhim  whom  he 
originated,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  thoee 
of  equestrian  rank,  and  pretended  to  derive  its  origin 
from  Nmna  PompUias.  Atticus  lived  In  the  latter  pe- 
riod of  the  repnime,  and  acquired  great  celebri^  from 
the  splendour  of  his  private  character.  He  inherited 
from  his  father,  and  nom  his  undo  Q.  Cecilius,  great 
wealth.  When  he  attained  maturi^,  the  republic 
was  disturbed  by  the  factions  of  Cinna  and  Sylla. 
His  brother  Sulpidns,  the  tribune  of  tbe  oommona, 
being  killed,  he  tliought  himself  not  safe  in  Rome ; 
for  which  reason  he  removed  with  his  fortune  to  Ath- 
ena, where  be  devoted  binuelf  to  sdence.  His  bene- 
fits to  the  city  were  so  great,  that  he  gained  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  in  the  highest  degree.  He  ac- 
quired so  thorough  a  knowlMge  of  (^reek,  tfairt  be 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  a  native  Athenian, 
and  hence  the  surname  of  Atlicut  bestowed  upon  him. 
When  Rome  had  aequimd  aome  deema  <^  quiet,  ba 
retumed,  and  inheibed  from  his  nnm  ten  millions  of 
sesterees.  His  sister  married  the  brother  of  Cicero. 
With  this  orator,  as  well  as  with  Hortenrius,  he  lived 
on  terms  of  intimate  friendship.  It  was  bis  principle 
never  to  mix  in  politics,  and  he  lived  undisturbed 
amid  dl  Uie  successive  factions  which  reigned  in 
Rome.  Cmst  treated  him  with  tiM  greatest  regard. 
tluH^  he  was  known  as  a  fiiend  of  Pompe^'e.  Aflcr 
the  &ath  of  Ckmx  he  lived  in  friendship  with  Bnitu  s, 
without,  however,  offending  Antony.  When  Brutu* 
was  (rfdiged  to  Baa  &om  Italy,  he  aent  iim  a  millioa 
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ofMstercM;  and  likewiM  mppoited  Folvia,  tlie  wife 
•f  AntoDjr,  *ft«r  Um  baUle  of  Mutiiu,  and  thoefon 
WH  cpand  wfani  fintoue  again  uiUed  on  Antony, 
nd  tin  fiiaadi  of  Brntoa  gensnily  wan  the  victims 
of  lua  raigeaace.  Even  in  the  bwl  Umea  of  the  tri- 
minte,  ae  eansod  all  the  pioBcribed  who  fl«d  to  E{a- 
lu  to  be  libeiaUy  lelieved  firom  hie  estatei  in  that 
ooBffltij,  and  by  nia  intereat  reoovered  the  forfeited 
propCTtj  of  Mvenl  of  them.  Such  waa  hia  credit 
win  Octanna,  that  hia  dan^iter  waa  preferred  to  all 
(he  ireat  malcbea  of  Rome  aa  a  wife  for  hia  fiiend 
Agnppa.  Octavioa  himaetf  ooltivated  the  doaeat  in- 
tina^  with  AttiBiia,  who*  at  the  same  tune,  maintained 
as  equally  intimate  cnrespondence  with  Antony.  The 
mode  of  ttviog  poraaed  by  Atticoa  waa  that  of  a  man 
of  |re>t  fintwie,  whoae  mind  was  devotedly  attached 
to  hteniy  and  phihwophical  pursuits.  His  domeatics 
were  ast  iiiibmhiiiis.  but  cwice  wad  vrell  educated ; 
his  taUe  waa  shKUBt.  but  not  costly ;  and  he  dslight- 
ed  in  what  wooU  now  be  eaDed  Kteniy  anppen,  where 
tn  anagaoatea  alwaya  read  aomething  aloud,  in  order 
that  the  goests  might  enjoy  a  mental  aa  well  aa  phyai- 
caJ  baoqueC  He  waa  extremely  atadioua,  much  at> 
taefaed  to  innnirins  relative  to  tlie  antiquities  of  hia 
eauBtn,  its  laws,  cuatoma,  and  trpatiee,  and  wrote 
•nanl  woika  on  Ams  snbjeets,  which  mear  to  have 
bm  modi  nloed.  The  eoDcluaton  of  lua  life  waa 
omlbrmable  to  the  pnninplea  of  Epicurean  pluloaopl^, 
by  which  it  had  been  all  along  ^vemeo.  Having 
reached  the  age  of  aeven^-seven  with  little  aaaistance 
fiwn  medieine,  he  waa  aeixed  with  a  diaorder  in  the 
inmtinea,  wluch  tenninated  in  an  nicer  deemed  in- 
contdc.  Convinced  of  the  nature  of  hia  caae,  he  or- 
dered iua  BOiMn-lair  Agrippa,  and  other  fiianda,  to  be 
sent  fi>r,  and  decfaied  to  uiem  his  intention  of  tenni- 
naiiag  his  life  by  abstaining  from  food.  When,  in 
spite  of  their  affectiooate  entieatiea,  he  had  persiatod  in 
this  lewrfutien  for  two  days,  some  of  the  unfavouraUa 
fljmptoouofhis  complaint  abated;  but,  not  thinking  it 
worth  while  totafce  the  chance  of  a  cure,  he  peraevered, 
and  the  fifth  day  doaed  his  existenca,  B.C.83.— In 
audsn  thaea  the  thmeter  of  Atticoa  haa  been  the 
iDlgstAirfmDciiailioiisdiacamon,  and  hia  nentralitr  hi 
iha  oiidit  of  mil  contentions  faaa,by  somepolitidana, 
bssa  termed  selfish  and  crhninal.  From  tne  feadasa 
geoeniaity  wtach  he  exhibited  to  the  anfortonate  on  all 
■idea,  it  may,  howevra,  be  presumed  that,  hxAing  on 
thenaleefUiiBCOinniottwealthwithontpaaaion,  hovraa 
comiaMiaf  the  inntilBy  of  attempting  to  atop  an  fat- 
eritalile  eanar.  Certain  it  ia,  that  aa  a  meoiom  of 
frisndihh,siaeoneUer  of  difletenees,  and  a  protector 
igainst  OS  faoeity  <^  party  hatred,  he  waa  eminent^ 
serviceaUe  in  the  calamitous  timea  in  which  he  lived : 
mdpoanUy,  with  hia  cast  of  temper  and  talents,  could 
Baicely  hm  actnd  more  benefieentiy  for  hia  country 
iiTTfll  iM  fill  himsnlf  His  line  of  conduct  baa  been 
CtribatedtohiaEpKimaDphiioatmhy ;  butnativedia- 
poiition  and  temper  must  have  formed  his  peenliar 
Auacter  mnch  more  than  apeculative  principlM.  The 
nnaspondeoee  between  Cieero  and  Atticoa  is  hi^y 
kaaoiuable  to  both  partiee,  especially  as  the  latter  waa 
iho  infimate  with  lua  rival  Hortensius,  and  a  mediator 
between  them.  Aeooiding  to  Cicero,  Atticus  wrote 
iBBals  sf  ffeat  nlaa,  eoDutrisina  a  sort  of  universal 
httfo^  fer  700  yMis.  {Con.  Ftp.  m  VU.~Aikm'* 
Cm.  JNet,  «.  — Goripn'a  Kog.  Diet.,  vd.  I,  p. 
m,tt^.  —  Encfdop.  Amerie.,  vol.  1,  p.  457.)  — II. 
flerodts,  or  Tibmna  Claudius  Attieua  Herodes,  an 
Athraian  philosopher  and  statesman  of  the  age  of  the 
Antnoines.  His  btber.  JuLiue  Atticus,  descended 
fan  the  fiuni^  of  Miltiades,  was  raised  Crom  indi> 
pnoa  to  wiiaHfi  by  the  discovery  of  a  hiddm  tieaa- 
uc-  Hewdat  mieiwd  an  ednntion  suitable  to  the 
■ooAian  to  wUeh  his  fether  had  been  advanced  by 
das  fcntanale  acceasion  to  his  property.  Scholaatie 
ihettmc  or  Uie  art  of  dactamaHon.  then  esteemed  a 
Go 


most  &abionable  aeeompliBhment,  became  his  princi- 
palstudy;  and  he  prosecuted  it  uiider  the  first  masters 
of  the  age  with  each  auceesa  aa  to  aoqmre  great  repu- 
tation aa  an  orator.  After  travelling  ohroad,  he  settled 
at  Athens,  and  gave  public  lectures  on  eloquence,  which 
were  attended  by  sophists  and  riietoriciana,  whose  ad- 
miration of  his  t^enta  was,  perhi^M,  not  altogeUier  dis- 
interasted,  aa  bis  hospitality  and  munificence  were  lav- 
iahly  extended  to  his  followers.  The  fame  of  Herodes 
reached  firom  Athens  to  Rome,  and  he  was  invited  by 
the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  to  become  riietorical  tu- 
tor to  Maiens  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Vaius,  tiie  adopted 
sons  and  destined  auoceaaora  of  Antoninus.  This  pro* 
motion  led  to  his  being  created  consul  A.D.  143.  He 
was  also  made  prefect  of  the  fiiee  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  preaident  of  the  Panhellenic  and  Panathensan 
gamea,  at  which  ha  waa  crowned.  He  testified  hia 
sense  <tf  this  honour  by  building  a  marble  stadium,  or 
oooine  for  running  niatehea,fme  of  the  grandest  vrorica 
ever  executed  hf  a  fmvate  IndMduaL  He  alao  ereet- 
ed  a  new  theatre  at  Athena,  and  repiured  and  embd^ 
liahed  the  Odeon  of  Peridea.  These  and  other  aplen* 
did  monuments  of  his  wealth  and  Uborality  have  per- 
petuated hu  name,  while  his  literary  productions  have 
perished.  The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Herodea  waa 
embittered  by  tiie  in|;iatitude  <rf  bis  ADow-dtixana, 
who  pr^eired  aamsatipaM  againat  him  in  hia  pnUic  ca> 
paeity ;  but  these  were  quuhed  by  the  &iendahip  of 
hia  puj^  Marcus  Aurelius,  then  emperor.  He  passed 
hie  latter  days  at  Marathon,  bis  birthplace,  whore  he 
died  aboat  A.D.  185,  aged  seventy-five.  Hia  remains 
were  intened  at  Athena  vrith  public  honours.  (Gor- 
ton's Biogr.  Diet.,  vol.  1,  p.  134.) 

Attila  <in  Oennan,  Etxeti,  the  son  of  Mnndzaek, 
or,  aa  he  ia  leas  correetly  called,  Mandias,  a  Hon  of 
r^al  deacent,  who  soeoeeded  lus  undo  Runlaa  ( A.D. 
4^),  and  ehared  the  supreme  authority  wi£  his  broth- 
er Bleda.  These  two  leaders  of  the  barbarians,  who 
had  settied  in  ScTthia  and  Hungary,  threatened  the 
Eastern  empire,  and  twice  compeUed  the  weak  Theo- 
doaiaa  II.  to  puiebase  an  ingiorions  peace.  Their 
power  was  feand  bw  all  the  nationa  w  Europe  and 
Aaia.  The  Hnna  uwniselveo  esteemed  Attila  their 
bravest  warrior  and  most  skilfol  general,  l^ir  re- 
gard for  his  person  soon  amounted  to  superstitious  rev> 
erence.  He  gave  out  that  be  had  found  the  sword  of 
their  tutelar  god,  the  Scythian  Mars,  the  posseaBion  of 
which  was  auppoaed  to  ewvey  a  title  to  the  whol« 
CMZth;  and,  proud  ofthisvraapon,whMdi  added  dignity 
to  lua  power,  he  designed  to  extend  hia  nile  over  the 
world.  He  caused  his  brother  Bleda  to  be  murdered 
(A.D.  444),  and,  when  be  announced  that  it  waa  done 
by  the  command  of  Grod,  this  murder  was  celebrated 
like  a  victory.  Being  now  aole  master  of  a  wariihe 
people,  hie  uabounded  ambition  made  him  the  terror 
of  w  nations ;  and  be  became,  as  he  called  himself^ 
the  Samrge  of  Ood  for  the  chastisement  of  the  human 
race.  In  ashoit  time  he  extended  bis  dominion  over 
all  the  people  erf  Germany  and  Scythia,  and  the  East- 
em  ana  Western  emperors  paid  him  tribute.  The 
Vandals,  the  Oatrogoths,  the  Gepidw,  and  a  part  of  the 
Franks,  unked  under  his  banners.  Some  historians 
aasnre  us  that  lua  army  amounted  to  700,000  men. — 
His  portrait,  as  given  by  Jwnandes,  was  that  of  a  mod- 
am  Cafamuc,  w»h  a  large  head,  swarthy  ctanplexion, 
flat  noae,  sniall  aankoi  eyea,  and  a  short,  square  body. 
Hia  looks  were  fieroe,  hia  ^it  proud,  and  nta  deport- 
mcot  stem  and  haufriity ;  yet  he  was  msreifiil  to  a 
sapplisnt  foe,  and  n3ea  his  own  people  with  justice 
and  lenity. — When  he  had  hoards  rumour  of  the  richea 
and  power  of  Persia,  he  directed  his  march  thither. 
He  waa  defeated  on  the  ]daina  aS  Armenia,  and  fell 
bask  to  aatiafy  Ms  desire  of  plunder  in  the  domhiiona 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  East.  He  easily  found  a  pretext 
for  war ;  he  therefore  went  over  to  Illyrionm,  and  laid 
waite  all  the  ooomries  fion  the  Enxine  to  the  Adriati» 
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The  Emperor  ThBOdwini  collected  an  umy  to  oppote 
hu  progrest ;  but  in  three  hloody  batUes  fbrtone  de- 
clared henelf  for  the  barbarianB,  and  Constantinople 
was  indebted  to  the  strength  of  its  walls,  and  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  enemy  in  the  art  of  besieging,  for  its 
presorration.  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece  all 
submitted  to  the  savage  invader,  who  destroyed  sev- 
enty flotuishing  cities.  Theodosius  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  victor,  and  was  compelled  to  purchase  a  peace. 
A  scheme  was  laid  in  the  court  of  Theodoaios  to  u- 
sasBinate  him  under  the  cover  of  a  solemn  embassy, 
which  intention  he  discovered ;  and,  without  violating 
the  laws  of  hospitality  in  the  persons  of  the  wmhisnii 
dors,  wisely  preferred  a  heavy  ransom  for  the  pruieipal 
agent  in  the  plot,  and  a  new  treaty  at  the  expense  of 
fresh  payments.  On  tha  accessiou  of  Marciao,  Attila 
demanded  tributa,  which  was  xeftued;  and,  ahhoogfa 
much  exasperated,  he  jnobti  first  to  turn  his  anns 
against  tl^e  Western  Elmperor  ValentiBiBii,  whose  U- 
centioiis  sister  Honoris,  in  levenoe  for  being  banidied 
for  an  intrigue  with  her  chambeuain,  sent  an  offer  of 
herself  to  Attila.  The  Hun,  perceiving  the  pretence 
this  proposal  supplied,  preceded  his  iixoptions  into 
Gaol  b^  demanding  Honoria  in  marriage,  with  a  shan 
of  the  imperial  patrimony.  Being  of  course  refiued, 
he  affected  to  be  satisfieJ,  and  pretended  he  was  only 
about  to  enter  Gaol  to  make  war  upon  Theodoric,  king 
ofthe  Ostrogoths.  He  accordingly  crossed  the  Kbine, 
A.D.  450,  with  a  prodigious  host,  and  marked  his  way 
through  Gaul  with  P^Uage  and  desolation,  until  com- 
pletely defeated  1^  Theodoric  and  the  femoos  Aetius, 
in  the  bloody  battle  of  Chalons.  He  was,  however, 
allowed  to  retreat,  and,  having  recruited  his  forces,  he 
passed  the  Alps  the  next  year  and  invaded  Italy,  s^nead- 
mg  bis  ravages  over  all  Lombard^.  This  visitation 
was  the  origin  ofthe  famous  repubbe  of  Venice,  which 
Was  fbundra  by  the  fugitives  who  fled  at  the  terror  of 
his  name.  Valentinian,  unable  to  avert  the  storm,  re- 
paired from  Ravenna  to  Rome,  whence  he  sent  the 
prelate  Leo  wtth  a  scdemn  deputation,  to  avert  the 
wrath  of  Attila,  who  consented  to  quit  Italy  on  receiv- 
ing a  vast  sum  as  the  dowry  of  Honoria,  and  an  annual 
tribute.  He  did  not  much  longer  survive  these  transac- 
tions; and  hisdeatb  was  sit^lar,  he  being  founddead, 
in  consequence  of  suffocation  from  a  broken  blood- 
vessel, on  the  night  of  bis  marriage  with  a  beautifiil . 
jroniw  nzsin  named  Ildagimd.  This  event  took  fdaee 
Ui453.  Ae  news  ofhisMth  spread  sorrow  and  tenor 
in  the  anny.  His  body  was  enclosed  in  three  coffins  : 
the  first  was  of  gold,  the  second  of  silver,  and  the 
third  of  iron.  The  cratives  who  bad  made  the  grave 
were  strangled,  in  order  that  the  place  of  interment 
might  be  kept  concealed  from  his  foes.  (ifeiuW, 
Ge4ck.  tier  DcuUc\en,  p.  98,  aeqq.  —  GcrtmC»  Biogr. 
Diet.,  vol.  1,  p.  136.  —  Eneychp.  Amarie.,  voL  1,  p. 
457,  teqq.) 

ATTtLios,  I.  one  of  the  first  three  military  tribunes 
with  consular  power,  chosen  by  the  people,  B.C.  444, 
in  place  ofthe  regular  consuls.  (Lh.,  4, 7.) — 11.  Reg- 
ulus.  {Vid.  Regulus).  —  III.  Calatinus,  consul  B.C. 
258,  in  whidi  year  he  took  the  city  of  Mylistntus, 
in  Sicily.  Chosen  consul  asain  B.C.  266,  he  cap- 
tured Panormua  and  many  other  cities.  In  B.C.  S40 
he  was  wpointed  dictator. — IV.  A  Rmnan  poet,  who 
translatea  mto  Latin  verse  the  Electra  of  Sophocles. 
From  the  allusion  made  to  him  by  Cicero,  he  spears 
to  have  been  a  very  harsh  and  rugged  writer.  (Otc., 
ie  Fin.,  1,  2.~Ep.adAu.,  14,80.)— V.  A  freed- 
pun,  who  (A.D.  37)  exhibited  games  at  Fidens  in  an 
amphiliieatce  so  badly  constmcted  that  it  broke  down, 
and  killed  or  wounded  60,000  penons.  In  eonse- 
quence  of  this  he  was  banished,  and  a  law  was  made 
fmkibiting  any  individual  from  exhibiting  games  who 
was  not  possessed  of  a  foitnoe  of  400,000  sestMces, 
and  thus  enabled  to  erect  a  secure  edifice.  It  was  or- 
dained also  that  buildings  intended  for  such  pmpoiee 


should  be  eneted  im  a  finn  foondatiML   {Tte^  Am^ 
4,  68.) 

Attics,  I.  (or  Acdus,  as  he  is  sometimes,  hut  im- 
propetH,  called),  a  Roman  tr^ic  writ«,  bora  A.U.C. 
684.  His  style  was  harsh  ;  but  he  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, held  in  high  estimation  by  Ids  countrymen  for  the 
force  and  eloquence  of  his  productions.  Horace,  in 
the  same  line  where  he  celebrates  the  dramatic  skill  of 
PacBvius,  alludes  to  the  loftiness  of  Attios  (£ptst.,  3, 
1, 66X  by  whidi  is  menat  saUimi^  bolli  of  sortinMBt 
and  expression.  Most  of  the  pl^  of  Atttoe  wen 
taken  from  the  Greek  tragedians ;  two  of  than,  how- 
ever, the  Bnitua  and  the  Deeau,  hinged  on  Roman 
subjects,  and  were  both  probably  written  in  oam^ 
ment  to  the  family  of  his  patron  ijecius  Brutus.  (Z^x- 
Mm  Roman  Literature,  vol.  1,  p.  360,  wo;. — Bakr, 
Geack.  Ram.  LU.,  vol.  I,  p.  79,  ssf.)  — II.  TuUios, 
the  ^[ansial  ofthe  V<dsd,  to  wbnn  ConMannB  fled  when 
banished  from  Rome.   (Vid.  Coriolanus.) 

Attus  Navius,  a  Roman  au^r,  of  whom  a  mar- 
vellous story  is  related.  Tarqumius  Priscus,  after  his 
victory  in  the  Sabine  war,  which  was  owing  to  his  hav- 
ing douUed  the  number  of  bis  cavalry,  wiuied  to  doa- 
ble die  nmnbar  of  the  equestrian  ceidaries,  and  to 
name  the  three  new  ones  after  himself  and  his  frieodt. 
His  design  was  ojmosed  by  the  augur  Attus  Navius, 
who  represented  that  Romulus  had  acted  under  the 
guidance  of  the  auspices  in  regulating  the  centuiies, 
and  that  nothing  but  the  consent  of  the  auspices  could 
warrant  a  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  knights. 
Attne  was  by  descent  a  Sabine ;  the  gift  of  obsemng 
and  interpreting  auguries  was  the  endowment  of  bis 
countrymen ;  even  when  a  boy,  without  instnicti<m, 
he  had  practised  the  art,  and  aftfsward,  on  bmng  taught, 
had  acquired  the  greatest  insight  into  it  that  any  piuat 
ever  attained  to.  Tarquiaius  to  shame  the  augurs, 
or  {at  his  own  conviction,  as  Gr«esna  tried  the  veraci- 
ty of  the  <sacle,  commanded  him  to  divine  wh^er 
what  he  was  at  that  moment  thinking  of  were  passible 
or  impoenUe.  When  Attns  had  observed  the  heav- 
ens and  declared  that  the  object  ofthe  king's  thou^its 
could  be  effected,  Taiquinins  hdd  oat  to  nim  a  Whe(> 
stone,  and  a  rasor  to  split  it  wiUi ;  the  angur  did  ao 
withoutdelay.  The  whetstone  and  raior  were  preserv- 
ed in  the  Comitium  under  an  altar :  beside  them,  on 
the  steps  of  the  senate-house,  stood  the  statue  of  At- 
tus, a  priest,  with  his  head  muffled.  {Lit.,  1,  30. — 
Dien.  Hal.,  3,  70,  aeq.~Cie.,  de  Div.,  1,  17,  $  9S.— 
Niebuhr'a  Rom.  Hut.,  y61.  1,  p.  307,  ee^f.,  2d  <d., 
Cambridge  Iranel.) 

AttId.*,  the  descendants  of  Atys,  an  ancient  kiBg 
ofLydia.   ( Kuf.  Atya  I.) 

Atys,  I.  an  ancient  king  of  Lydia.    He  is  men- 
tioned Irr  Herodotus,  who  calls  him  the  son  of  Manes 
(1,  06).   The  historian,  however,  in  another  part  of 
bis  work,  makes  the  am  <tf  Manes  to  have  been  Cotys 
(4,  45),  a  drcmnstaaee  whieb  baa  occasioneil  some 
trouble  to  the  commentators.   Wntsnling  {ed  Herod., 
4,  45)  thinks  it  probable  that  Manes  had  two  aona, 
Atys  and  Cotys,    It  seems  more  natural,  however,  to 
make  Atys  and  Cotys  two  names  for  one  and  the  same 
person,  the  latter  a|^Uation  being  evidently  the  same 
as  die  fbnDer,e»^thatitooinn«ioe8VRUa  etronc 
aqpnted  coniotiaBi  and  baa  the  vvwd  eennd  cbaiwed. 
Luiu  sees  in  the  name  Atys  en  Etrurian  root.  (.Sag- 
gio  di  lanf.  Etruae.,  vol.  8,  p.  383.)    The  appeJIfr. 
tion  Manee,  moreover,  is  given  in  the  Vatican  MS.  aa 
MatneM  {JAdaviK),  which  ust  approximates  to  Ma^aet 
(Hoaoirf),  a  form  sometimes  given  to  tbe  name  of  the 
liver  god  Mszsyas.    {Plut.,  it  Hue.,  p.  1188.  — 
Miltert  Etruak,  vol.  1,  p.  81,  not.)   Ritter  oonridera 
Mmnea  and  Ahfa  as  appellations  of  Orient^  oxi^n, 
made  eiqdionieus  by  the  Greeks,  and  conneets  them 
with  tbe  eeily  vrorship  of  Buddha.    According  to  this 
writer,  Meatea  (Manrea)  is  nothing  more  than  we  term 
"nun,"  and  t»  tbe  same  ikmily  of  w<»<ds  belong  tlia 
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Hinda  Moat,  the  Egyptian  Mtjuw,  the  Greek  Minos, 
iDd  even  tfa*  I^tin  mau.   On  the  other  hand,  Cottfa 
at  JQbj*  if  the  nnia  u  die  Boia     the  Pnnan*. 
(ftrhaUe,  p.  86S.)  — n.  A  aon  of  Craatu,  kin^  of 
LjdU.   Hm  btber  dreamed  that  Atys  was  to  be  killed 
liy  Ihe  ptHBt  of  a  ipear,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  frna- 
tnle  the  prediction,  kept  his  son  at  home,  and  car»- 
My  aTodedexpoaiiig  him  to  any  danger.  Meanwhile, 
a  lam  wild  boar  inlerted  the  country  around  the  }A^n- 
iii0^iiiIMU,andtbeinhabitantfl  of  tbe  adjacent  temto- 
ly  wpflmi  to  CffMiu  far  aanatance  against  the  aninuL 
Afkn  argent  entiealieB  on  du  part  ofUw  yming  priDOB, 
lui  ftther  alowad  him  to  aeeomnw^  the  hnnters  aent 
out  from        to  the  aid  oftheMyaians,but^Te  him 
in  chtt^  to  Adnatns,  a  Phiygiao  of  royal  birth,  who 
Ind  dam  by  aoodent  his  own  brother,  and  had  been 
purified  of  the  honueide  by  CroMus.   Hie  party  en- 
eoontered  the  boar,  and,  in  making  tiie  onset,  Atys 
was  killed  by  an  •ceidmtol  Uow  inm  the  javdin  of 
Adrutof,  tM  vmr  OM  who  bad  been  appointed  by 
Crec<u  Io  guard  him  from  danger.   Sueh  is  the  ao- 
taaa  of  Herodotus  (I,  34,  atqq.).   Ptolemy,  the  son 
of  Hephsstion,  calls  the  son  of  Crbsub,  whom  Adras- 
tni  (lew,  by  the  name  of  Agathon.    He  also  atatea, 
(tot  the  yoong  prince  had  a  disputo  with  Adraatus 
about  a  ^lail,  in  which  he  &U  by  the  hand  of  the 
latter.  (P&oCms,  BiU.,  rot.  1,  p.  146,  ed.  Bekker.) 
— Of.  A  Trojan  who  came  to  Italy  with  j£neas,  and 
WM  bbied  to  haTe  been  the  progenitor  of  tha,  tanu- 
1t  of  the  Attii  at  Rome.    {Virg.,  Mn.,  6,  cee.)  — 
tf.  A  beautiful  »bepherd  of  Phiygia,  beloved  hj  Cyb- 
and  to  whom  she  intrusted  the  care  of  her  altars 
and  the  ■uperintondeoce  of  her  religious  cereraoniea. 
Having  wvrad  tmUthfiil  to  Uie  go^ess,  she  itupired 
Um  with  phnn^  to  such  a  degree,  that,  in  a  pacomra 
of  his  malady,  he  depiived  himsdf  of  his  virility.  Orid, 
howerar,  mues  hnn  to  ha^e  been  changed  by  the  god- 
dess into  a  pine4iee.  (JIfei.,  10,  104).   According  to 
Diodonis.  on  the  other  hand,  who  assigns  Meon,  ung 
of  Phiygis,  OS  the  mortal  ttither  of  C^mIo,  Atys  was 
pot  to  death      her  parent  on  discovering  the  intimacy 
snbdstiaff  betwaeD       parties.   {Diod.  Sic.,  8.  68.) 
Ano^Kr,  and  wilder  Iwend,  of  Lydian  origin,  may  be 
found  in  Psossnias  (f,  17. — Compare  Catalt.,  it 
Aty,      —  Ond,  Fatt.,  4,  333. — Liietan,  de  Dea 
n).  Tbe  faUe  of  A^  is  astronomical  in  its  origin. 
Atys,  deprived  of  his  virility,  is  a  symbol  of  the  son, 
■bom  of  iu  ^enentive  powers  in  the  season  of  winter, 
aodmnnagm  the  lower  heausphera  :  the  luminary  of 
day  rcaoBssils  one^iea  on  ascenditig  into  the  upper 
iiemispbete.  A^s.  an  incarnation  ofUke  sun,  is  him- 
«elf  the  first  of  the  Galli ;  and  his  priests,  by  a  volun- 
taiT  BBtihtion,  celebrate  the  period  of  his  weakness 
and  impMsnce.    Bnt  as,  in  accordance  with  a  decree 
of  the  foda^Bot  a  single  member  of  Atys  is  to  perish, 
cTCiT  year  he  letums  to  the  upper  world,  and  celo- 
'  bntes  anew  his  onion  wiA  Oybew.   TUa  return,  this 
mewai  of  the  productive  powers  and  the  fecundity  of 
Bsmre,^Ts  rise  to  all  those  demonatraliona  of  savage 
joy  wbcfa  are  so  well  described  in  the  veraea  of  Ln- 
eretias  (2,  618,  Kjq.).    For  fiuther  remarks  illustra- 
tive of  this  corioas  portion  of  ancient  mythology,  con- 
nh  Crearer's  aymbelik,  var  Ouigidaut,  vol.  3,  page 
69.scf0.   Aa  rMirds  the  different  fmma  of  the  name, 
■Aln,  AUu,  «r  AUtw,  eonnilt  the  mnaib  (rfHcnstei^ 
hrii  (ad  £«dcM,  D.  2>.,  18),  and  of  Oravios  (ad  Im- 
ni*.  ie  Dem  Syrm,  IS).   Diodoras  says  that  A^s  was 
wrfweqnently  called  Pgfow  (ndwof),  which  is,  no  doubt, 
the  same  with  the  old  Qre^  word  wawac  or  mtirirof, 
"  father,"  other  forms  of  which  are  drro,  dnwo,  and 
We  see  hafcing,  therefore,  in  the  names  Alyt, 
AOu,  Auut  and  Pt^ut,  a  leferanee  to  the  ann  as  the 
KKst  fidMof  fife  and  paiMit  of  fartUi^.  (Ccnnpare 
the  remeifcs  on  the  mtgin  of  the  name  ApoUo,  under 
^sitide.) 

ArAiSeam,  ■  itamglj  firtified  town  of  Oault  the 


capital  of  the  Bitnriges,  now  Bawrgts.  It  received 
its  former  appellation  from  the  river  Avara,  or  J^are, 
one  of  the  sootiiem  branches  of  the  Ligei.  It  was 
taken  by  Cssar  daring  the  Gallic  wars,  and  its  inhaln- 
\  tants  masB&cred.  (Cot.,  B^.  OtUl.,  7,  37,  teqq.) 
AviLLi.    Vid.  Abella. 

AvKNTf  mts  I.  a  son  of  Hercules  by  Rhea,  who  as- 
sisted Tnmus  wunst  ^neas.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  7,  667.) 
— 11.  A  king  of  Alba,  buried  upon  Mount  Aventine. 
{Ovid,  Fait.,  4,  b\.y~\l\.  One  of  the  seven  bills  of 
Rome,  and  tiie  largest  of  the  whole  number.  It  was 
divided  from  the  Palatine  W  Ute  vdin  of  the  GiscoM 
Maximna,  and  round  its  northern  base  flows  the  liber. 
This  hill  ia  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Aven- 
tinus,  an  ancient  king  of  Alba,  who  was  buried  there 
in  a  laurel  grove,  whi«i  was  preserved  on  this  hill  to  a 
vei^  late  period.  The  Aventine  was  the  place  on 
which  Remus  was  fiUiled  to  have  taken  his  station 
when  watehinff  iai  an  <mien  in  hia  competitioa  «^ 
Roniuhis  for  ue  cnnm ;  and  here,  too,  ne  is  nid  to 
have  been  buried.  Hence  some  derive  the  name  ttata 
the  Latin  aoea,  "omens."  The  Aventine,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  has  been  said,  was  considered  a  place 
of  evil  omen.  The  period  when  it  was  included  with- 
in the  walls  of  Rome  is  diffecentfy  ^ven.  Some 
make  tins  to  ham  been  done  by  Anoos  Manioc  others 
not  till  the  time  oS  the  Ennmror  Clause.  No  au- 
thori^,  however,  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the 
Utter  opinion,  though  advocated  W  some  antiquarians, 
while  an  irresistible  weight  of  evidence  can  be  brought 
agamat  iL  (Lra.,  I,  9».  —  DUm.Hal.,  lib.  2,  3,  4.— 
aarditti,  1,6.)  In  the  eliriy  ages  of  Rome,  however, 
it  is  ceitun  that  the  whole  neither  of  the  £squiline  nor 
Aventine  hills  was  inbatuted.  We  read  in  Uvy  (3, 
38)  of  nightiy  meetings  of  the  disa&cted  being  held 
up<m  the  foimer,^  to  ttie  g^inX  alarm  (tf  the  senate ; 
and  the  two  armies,  that  j<uned  in  rebellion  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  decemvirs,  encamped  upon  the  lat- 
ter. (Lh.,  3,  50.)  But  from  the  prodigious  extent 
of  the  Aventine,  which  is  computed  fiionysius  of 
Halioamaasus  to  be  three  miles  in  cixcum&rwice,  it  is 
not  surprinng  that  there  was  abundant  room  for  mr 
eampments  at  that  eariy  period.  The  Aventine  has 
two  distinct  summits ;  and,  indeed,  it  might  almost 
be  called  two  hills,  for  they  are  divided  by  a  valley. 
Near  the  base  of  the  more  southern  of  its  heights  are 
the  gigairtic  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla.  ^tonu  in 
Ihe  Wiiuteenth  Century,  rol.  l,p.  191,  sejf The 
Aventine  was  likeirise  called  CoUis  Mureiiu,  from 
MQrcia,the  goddess  of  steep,  who  had  a  di^iel(Mcef- 
htm)  on  it ;  CoUis  />ia«r,  from  a  temple  of  Diana 
(iitv.,  1, 88.— Dion.  i£sf.,  8,43) ;  and  J{rowiititf,ftnm 
Remus. 

AvzHNTS  Lacos,  a  lake  in  Campania,  near  Bale  and 
Putetdi.  It  lay  vritbin^  from  the  Lucrine  lake,  and 
was  connected  with  the  latter  by  a  narrow  passage. 
Stnbo  describes  it  as  aarronnded  on  ahnost  every 
side,  except  this  outlet,  by  steep  hills.  (Strab.,  348.) 
These  hilla  were  covered  with  immense  forests,  so  that 
gloom  and  dariiness  surrounded  the  lake,  and  accumu- 
lated effluvia  filled  the  air  with  contagion.  The  an- 
dents  even  had  a  popular  behef  among  them,  that 
birds,  on  attemptiog  to  fly  over  this  lake,  oecame  stu- 
pified  by  its  euialations  and  fell  ii^  it.  Hence  the 
common  though  erroneous  dmvation  of  the  name,  from 
a  yrir.,  and  6pvic,  "a  lurd."  (Virg.,  JEti.,  6,  387, 
»eqq. — Lueret.,  6,  748.)  Aa  litUe  credit  is  due  to  the  , 
aoconnt  which  places  here  the  scene  of  Ulysses'  de- 
scent to  the  lower  world,  and  his  evocation  of  the 
dead,  as  described  in  the  Odyssey,  together  with  the 
subterranean  lUiodes  of  the  (^mmenans.  (Strab., 
344.) — ^The  forests  that  covered  the  hills  aroond  Aver- 
nns  were  dedicated  to  Heoate,  and  aaerifices  wore 
frequentiy  offered  to  that  goddess.  Tlese  forests  and 
shades  disappeared  when  Agrippa  converted  the  lake 
into  a  baihoor  by  opening  a  cooironnination  with  the 
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■ea  and  the  Locrine  buin.  {Vtd.  Portof  Juliut.) 
liw  molem  name  of  the  lake  ia  Logo  fAvemo. 
Eustace  deacribea  ATeimu  at  the  praaent  day  aa  a 
dicalar  iheet  of  water,  ^oat  a  mite  and  a  lialf  in  dr- 
cumfeience,  and  of  ereat  depth  (in  aome  pUoea  180 
feet).  It  ia  lurroanded  with  grounds  on  <»e  aide  Itm, 
on  the  other  hioh  but  eteep,  coltiTated  all  azound,  but 
not  much  woooed ;  a  scene,  on  the  whole,  light,  airy, 
ttod  ezhilazating.  {Clatneid  Tour,  vol  3,  page  S94, 
Land,  ed.) 

AoriDsirA,  a  eby  of  Sunnimn,  and  i1h  cental  of 
the  CataMni,  litaule  on  the  Sagrna  or  Sangro.  It  ia 
now  AlfiienA.   {Lh.,  10,  18.— Pfei.,  3,  IS.) 

AurioiA  LBZ,  waa  enacted  by  the  tribune  Anfidiui 
Lnrco,  A.U.C.  69S.  It  contained  thii  dngolar  clause, 
Uiat  if  any  candidate,  in  ca&Taaain^  for  an  office, 
jminiaed  monw  to  a  tribe,  and  fidM  m  the  perform- 
snce,  he  should  be  emued;  bntif  ho  actually  paid  it, 
he  AmM  be  oompdled  to  pay  amr  tribe  aVeaily 
fine  of  3000  sestercea  aa  long  aa  ha  uved.  (Vie.  mi 
AU.,  1, 13.)  This  law,  however,  soon  became  a  dead 
lettor,  as  is  apparent  from  what  Soetonina  states  re- 
specting Ibe  bribery  praetiaed  in  (^eaar  and  Bttuliis. 
iSuet.,Vti.  Jul.,  19. — Compaia  tftmeee.,  Amtif.  Som., 
p.  807,  ed.  Haubold.) 

AuriDtos,  I.  BaasDs,  an  historian  in  the  Angnatan 
age,  and  in  part  of  the  leign  of  llberiaa. ,  He  wrote 
aliistoiy  of  the  Roman  dnl  wars,  and  another  of  the 
war  in  Gennany.  This  latter  woi4  was  continued  by 
the  elder  Pliny.  (Pfin.,  Min.  Ep.,  3,  6,  9.—Qviniil., 
10,  1,  103.)  — 11.  Gnsius  Baasna,  a  lyric  poet,  to 
whom  Persius  addressed  hft  sixth  Satire.  He  per- 
iahed  during  the  same  eruption  of  VeauTios  that 
prorcd  fttal  to  the  elder  niny.  (Qtanta.,  10, 1,  90. 
—  Sehel.  ad  Pert.,  Sat.,  6,  \.-~Vott,  de  poa.  Lai., 
e.  8.) — III.  Saleioi  Basaus,  a  poet  in  the  time  of  Ves- 
pasian. He  is  hiffhly  praised  tnr  Qiiintilien  (10,  1, 
90),  and  by  the  antnor  of  the  Dialogue  "  de  eau*.  eor- 
nmt.  eloq."  (c.  6). — IV.  Luscus,  a  recorder  in  Uie  town 
of  Fonffi,  ridieuled  hj  Horace.    (Serm.,  1,  5,  84.) 

AdfIdcts,  a  river  of  Apulia,  now  the  Oftnto.  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  this  stream  that  the  battle  of  Can- 
ne  was  fought.  PolyUus  (3,  110)  remarks  of  the 
Aufidus,  that  it  ia  the  only  river  which,  rising  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Apennines,  finds  its  way  through 
that  continuous  chain  into  the  Adriatie.  Bat  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  historian  speaks  with  his  usu- 
al accuracy.  It  is  certun  that  the  Aufidua  eanaot  be 
sud  to  ^leiMtnte  entiroly  thzongfa  the  ehain  of  those 
mountains,  nnee  it  rises  on  one  side  of  it,  while  the 
Silarus  flows  from  the  other.  The  Aufidus  waa  re- 
matkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  course.  (Horal.,  Oi., 
4,  14.  — H.,  Od.,  30,  8.— ia.,  Od.,  4,  9  — Cramer'* 
Arte.  Italy,  vol.  8,  p.  895.) 

Adok,  daughter  of  Aleus,  king  of  Tegea.  She  be- 
came a  mother  bv  Hercules,  and  secretly  laid  her  off- 
spring, a  son,  in  the  aacred  endoaore  (T^/m>o()  of  Mi- 
nerva. A  (amine  coming  on  the  land,  Alena  went  to 
the  Ttfievo^  of  the  god&ss ;  and,  aeafcliing  about, 
found  his  daughter's  infimt,  which  be  exposed  on 
Mount  Parthenion.  But  the  babe  was  proteeted  by 
the  care  of  the  gods,  for  a  hind  wiiieh  had  jnst  brought 
forth  came  am  suckled  him;  and  the  shepherds, 
finding  him  thus  nuiaed,  named  him  Tet^hns  ficom 
that  circumstanee  (^Ao^,  a  Aiiuf).  Akus  gave  his 
daughter  Auge  to  Nauplius,  the  son  of  Neptune,  to 
T^W  tier  out  of  the  country ;  and  he  disposed  of  her  to 
Teuthras,  king  of  Teuthrania,  on  the  Cafster,  in  My- 
«a,  who  made  her  his  wife.  Telephus  having,  when 
grown  up,  eonsnlted  the  oracle  respecting  his  parents, 
came  to  Mysia,  where  he  was  kincUy  received  by  Teu- 
thras, whom  he  succeeded  in  his  kingdom.  (Potuon., 
8,  A.-~ApoUed.,  8,  9,  1.)  This  legend  is  connected 
apparently  with  the  worship  of  Minerva  Alea.  Tbe 
true  m^ing  of  Telephus  is  Far-thnin^  (nj^^^oof). 
Auge  (A^')  is  Mgkt.   {KeightUy'i  MythoL^  p.  367.) 


Adcka,  I.  a  town  of  Laconia,  supposed  to  b«  the 
same  with  iGgiss.  It  stood  a«a>  the  coast,  noithwcat 
ofGythtnm.  (A.,  S,  083.— SfraAe^  864.)~U.  A  town 
of  the  Epicnemidian  Locri   (it,  8,  688.) 

AnocAS  (poetic  form  AuoiAs),  son  of  Neptune,  ac- 
cotding  to  others,  of  the  San,  while  a  third  claas  of 
mTtboIogista  make  him  to  have  been  the  oSspiing  ot 
Phoibas.   He  was  me  of  the  Argonauts,  and,  after  re- 
turning fiton  that  apeditioD,  aacended  Uw  thnne  of 
Qia.  Angeaaks^avayluninimbBr  of  herds,  and 
the  fihh  and  dang  of  these  had  been  allowed  to  acco- 
mulate  fat  many  years,  when  Eurystheus  imposed  on 
Hercules,  as  <hw  of  his  taaks,  the  cleansing  of  the  ota- 
Uesofthe  Elian  monarch.   When  Hercufes  came  ac- 
cordingly to  Augeas,  he  said  nothing  to  him  of  the 
oommanids  of  EuijaUieus,  but  <^ei«d  for  a  loiriJi  of 
lus  herds  to  dean  oat  Us  staUes  in  one  day.  Augcas 
agreed,  thtiduiw  the  thing  impossible,  and  Hereulea 
took  Phyleiis,  tSs  son  of  Augeaa,  to  witness  the  agree, 
ment.   He  dien  broke  down  a  part  of  the  wall  of  tbe 
court,  and  turning  in  the  rivers  Peneui  and  Ali^eos 
by  a  canal,  let  than  run  out  at  the  other  side.  Aa- 
geaa,  on  learning  that  thia  was  one  of  the  tasks  imposed 
by  Eurystheus,  not  only  refused  to  stand  by  his  agree- 
ment, but  denied  that  no  had  promised  anything,  and 
oflhted  to  lay  the  matter  befim  judges.    When  the 
cause  was  tried,  Phyleus  hmestly  gave  testinmiy 
against  bis  father,  and  Augeaa,  in  a  rage,  even  before 
the  votes  had  twen  taken,  ordered  both  his  son  and 
Hercules  to  depart  from  Elis.   The  former  retired  to 
Dulichium,  the  latter  returned  to  Eurystheus,  stopping 
first  at  Olenus,  where  be  aided  Dexamcnus  agunst 
the  centaur  Euyrion.   Euiysthsus,  however,  rcfiiscd 
to  count  the  feat  of  Hercules,  in  elsumng  the  Augean 
stables,  among  tbe  twelve  tasks,  saying  that  he  had 
done  it  for  hire.   After  the  termination  of  all  hie  la- 
boura,  Hercules  came  with  an  amy  to  Elis,  slew  Au- 
geaa, and  set  Phyleus  on  the  throne.   For  an  expla- 
nation of  this  myth,  consult  the  aitide  Hmciues. 
(ApoUod.,  %,  6,4.^KdgktUf»  Mythdegy,  p.  Sfi6, 
866.)— To  "cleanse  the  Augean  staUes"  has  bectnne 
a  common  proverb,  and  is  applied  to  any  undertaking 
where  the  object  in  view  is  to  remove  a  mass  of  moral 
corruption,  the  accumulation  of  which  renders  the 
task  almost  impossible.   The  Latin  form  of  this  same 
proverb  is  "Augea  »taitUutti  repurgare the  Greek, 
merely  Airyelov  fiweraaia.    (Lti«uii,  Psouiom. — 
Eratmtu,  Ckil.,  S,  cent.  3,  n.  81.) 

Aueuiu,  now  Augela,  one  of  the  Oases  of  the  great 
Afiican  desert,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name.  It  lay 
west  of  Amnion  and  south  of  Gyrene,  and  was  famed 
for  tbe  abundant  produce  of  its  date  palms.  This  was 
one  of  the  stations  for  the  caravans  which  carried  on 
the  inland  trade  of  Africa.  It  is  at  present  aleo  a 
caravan  station.  {Mamurt,  vol.  10,pLft,p.  181. — ■ 
Psdto,  Fajngs  iuMM  U  Marmttrimu,  p.  S73,  seff .) 

Adookis,  a  name  ^ven  to  a  cuss  of  sacerdotal  offi'  . 
cers  ammg  the  Ronuis,  whose  du^  it  was  to  observe 
and  interpret  omens,  and  perlbm  ouier  analogoua  acts 
of  religion.   Tbe  term  Avgur  is  commonly  but  erro- 
neously derived  from  oow,  "  a  bird,"  and  garrio,  to 
chirp,*'  on  Uie  supposition  that  this  priesthood  onsi-  j 
nally  drew  omens  merely  from  the  notes  of  birds.  Toe 
true  ^mology,  however,  ought  veiy  [mb&bly  to  be 
refenea  to  sane  Etnuian  term,  asmmilated  both  in 
form  and  meaning  to  the  Greek  ai}4f  "         (com-  | 
pare  the  German  auge,  "  cn  eye"),  so  that  tbe  primi- 
tive meaning  of  the  term  augvr  will  be  "  a  Mter.*^ — 
The  duties  and  powers  of  the  Roman  augtua  are  n  ven  | 
somewhat  in  detail  by  Cicero  {de  Leg.,  8,  S),  and^xnay 
be  ananged  nnder  four  heads  :  1.  The  inspectinsp  or 
obaarring  of  omms.   8.  The  declaring  the  will  of 
heaven,  as  ascertained  by  them  from  these  omexka. 
8.  The  inaugurating  of  magistrates,  and  the  consecra- 
ting of  places  and  buildines.    4,  The  detenntnxng 
whether  tbe  omens  (^Menrea     them  alkwed  a  ttuxi^ 
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to  ba  doo«  or  not,  and  aUo  in  what  way  the  omeos 
tlniHeiTes  were  to  be  taken.    (CompsiB  MuUer, 
&ruk.,  voL  2,  p.  117.}~The  whole  system  of  au- 
gnnl  science  was  of  Etrarian  origin.    In  this  latter 
oooatjj  it  Mired  as  a  powerful  engine  of  state  in  the 
bD^trfUu  ■ristoenejr,  and  the  sum  raault  was  fiir 
a  fftnwiiTiMfl  ttmB  amctad  at  Ronw.   Meetings  of 
the  Omitia  Centnxiata,  for  example,  could  not  be  held 
■t  sll,  if  aof  aognr  declared  the  omens  onpropitioas ; 
or  the  Conutia  wen  broken  off  if  a  magistrate,  viita- 
■Qj  mnstcd  with  augazal  powers,  decland  that  he  bad 
heaid  Uninder  «  seen  lightoiii^.    So,  again,  all  the 
huiaMi  tiintaiHH  at  any  cooutia,  ezespt  the  Ti^ta, 
mtt  in  nodBD^  if^  after  Uie  aMonbl;  had  been  held, 
an  aogot  dedand  that  there  had  been  some  infimnal- 
i^  in  taking  the  auqneea  before  th«  meeting  was  con- 
Teoed.— Ttw  angon  are  supposed  to  hare  been  first 
instituted  hj  Rnnulas,  who  ^>pointed  three,  one  for 
each  tribe.   Hut,  however,  waa  mere  popular  opin- 
ioB,andbadiiofo(uidaCioninzeiji^.  Afonrthaugur 
wu  added,  ft  ie  thou^it,  by  Serviua  TuUins,  when  be 
tnoaised  the  number  of  tribes,  and  divided  the  cit^ 
iato  (bur  tribes.    The  augnra  were  at  first  all  patn< 
ria)u,niitil  A.U.C.  454,  when  five  plebeians  were  ad- 
Sylla  increased  their  number  to  fifteen.  The 
chief  of  the  augurs  was  called  MagiMter  Coilegii.  The 
ugon  enjoyed  this  singular  privilege,  that  of  what- 
erer  crime  they  were  guil^,  they  could  not  be  dfr- 
piind  of  thnz  office ;  beeaiue,  as  Plutarch  remarita, 
(bey  were  intrusted  with  the  secret*  of  the  empire. 
The  laws  of  friendi^p  were  anciently  observed  with 
preat  care  among  the  augurs,  and  no  one  waa  admteted 
mto  their  college  who  waa  known  to  be  inimical  to 
any  of  thni  number. — Thfi*  aogur  made  his  observa- 
tions on  the  heavens  usually  in  the  dead  of  night,  or 
about  twilight-   Ho  took  his  station  on  an  elevated 
place,  trilsre  the  view  waa  open  on  all  sides,  and,  to 
make  it  so,  buildings  were  sometimes  pulled  down. 
Ha  ring  first  offered  up  sacrifices,  and  uttered  a  solemn 

Ejer,  he  sat  down  with  his  head  covered,  and  with 
&oe  turned  to  the  east,  so  that  he  had  the  south  on 
htt  lulit  and  the  north  on  his  left.  Then  he  deter- 
■nm  with  bta  fitew  the  le^ons  of  the  heavens  from 
east^  to  west,  and  mazked  u  his  mind  some  object 
■tiaigfalfiKwaid,  at  as  great  adiatance  as  his  eyes  could 
re»ch,  mthia  which  hoondariee  he  should  make  his 
obaeivatioDa  There  were  generally  five  thin^  from 
wbkh  the  aogurs  drew  omens :  the  first  consisted  in 
obsaiiiag  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  such  as  thun- 
der,Uaow,  comets,  die.  The  second  Und  of  omen 
wudK*m6n  the  ehirmiu  or  flying  of  birds.  The 
third  was  from  the  sacred  ^ckena,  whose  eagemese 
or  iiKSflafeaee  in  eating  the  food  which  waa  thrown 
to  them  was  kwked  upon  as  lucky  or  unlucky.  The 
fourth  was  from  quadrupeds,  from  their  crossing  or 
^ipeariaf  in  aome  unaccustomed  place.  The  fifth 
was  from  different  casualties,  which  were  called  IHra, 
wch  as  filing  salt  on  the  table,  or  wine  upon  one's 
cioChea,  hearing  tU-omened  words  or  strange  noises, 
etnmMing  or  sneexinj^  meeting  a  wol(  hue,  fox,  or 
^ejnant  bntefa,  dec  These  the  augur  enilained,  and 
tao^  bow  they  ought  to  be  expiated. — ^In  whatever 
posUioo  the  augnr  stood,  omens  on  the  left,  among 
the  Romans,  were  reckoned  lucky.  But  sometimes 
(NKM  on  the  left  are  called  unlucky,  in  imitation  of 
ihsGn^  aiDimg  whom  angnrs  stood  vridi  their  bees 
to  loe  Mftfi,  and  thni  the  east,  which  waa  the  luc^ 
tauter,  was  on  the  right  Thunder  on  the  left  was 
a  food  omen  for  everytoing  else  bat  hol£ng  the  Gomi- 
tu.  The  croaking  of  a  raven  on  the  right,  and  of  a 
csaw  OD  the  left,  was  reckoned  fortunate,  and  vice 
BCTM.  In  short,  the  whole  art  of  auguiy  amon^  the 
BMBUa  waa  involved  in  nneeitsinty,  and  was,  in  ef- 
fect, a  men  mtam  of  decepUon  tar  lestcaining  the 
■ohilade,  ana  ianmnng,  as  has  already  been  remark- 
■4  the  jnffnenee  of  the  leading  men  ov<rthem.  (Cie., 


de  Dmn.,  I,  7.— Id.,  8,  3%.—Aidu»  GeUiut,  5,  8, 
Ac.) 

AuoosTA,  I.  a  name  given  singly,  or  in  conjunction 
with  some  epithet,  to  a  large  number  of  cities,  either 
founded,  embellished,  or  protected  by  Roman  onper- 
ors.  The  appellation  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
first  emperor  of  Rome,  Au^stoa.  The  term  Augusta 
sometimes  ^peais  under  its  Greek  form,  Sebaste  (£»- 
6d<mi). — II.  A  titif  of  honour,  borne  by  many  Roman 
empresses. 

AoaDsTxi.Ti,  a  festival  at  Rome,  in  commemoration 
of  the  day  on  which  Angostus  returned  to  Rome, 
afler  he  lud  established  peaee  in  the  diflforenti  parts 
of  the  empire.  It  waa  edebiated  on  the  12th  ot  Oc- 
tober. 

AuoDSTiNUB,  one  of  the  most  renowned  fathers  of 
the  Christian  Church,  bom  at  Tagaste,  a  city  of  Africa, 
November  13,  A.D.  3M,  during  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
pMor  Constantine.  He  has  reuted  lus  own  life  in  the 
work  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  Cotdtatiima,  and 
it  is  from  this  source,  together  with  the  EetnutatUnug, 
some  of  his  letters,  and  the  Vita  Pottidn  of  the  semi- 
Pelagian  Gennadius,  that  we  derive  our  prindpal  in- 
formation respecting  him.  His  parents  sent  nim  to 
Carthage  to  compl^  his  education,  but  he  disap- 
pointed thur  expectations  by  his  neglect  of  serious 
study  and  his  devotion  to  pleasure.  lu  his  sixteenth 
year  he  became  very  foitd  of  women.  For  fifteen 
yean  he  was  connected  wiUi  (me,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son.  He  left  her  only  when  he  changed  his  whole 
course  of  life.  A  book  of  Cicero's,  called  Hartmnus, 
which  has  not  come  down  to  our  times,  led  him  to  tho 
study  of  ptulosophy ;  and  when  he  found  that  this  did 
not  satisfy  his  feekngs,  he  went  over  to  the  sect  of  the 
Manichaans.  He  was  one  of  their  disciples  for  nine 
years;  but,  after  having  obtained*  comet  knowle^ 
of  their  doctrines,  he  left  them,  uid  departed  from  Af- 
rica to  Rome,  and  thence  to  Milan,  where  he  an- 
nounced himself  as  a  teacher  of  riietoric.  Saint  Am- 
brose was  bishop  of  this  city,  and  his  discourses  con- 
verted Augustine  to  the  orthodox  faith.  The  reading 
of  St.  Paul's  efustles  wrought  an  entire  change  in  Us 
life  and  diaracter.  The  (^thoUe  church  has  a  foati- 
val  (May  3d)  in  commemoration  «f  this  event  He  re- 
tired into  solitude,  wrote  there  many  books,  and  pre- 
pared himself  for  b^itism,  which  he  received  in  the 
33d  year  of  his  age,  together  with  his  son  Adeodatus, 
from  the  bands  of  Ambrose.  He  returned  to  A/rica, 
sold  bis  estate,  and  gave  the  proceeds  to  the  poor,  re- 
taining only  enough  to  support  him  in  a  moderate 
manner.  As  he  was  once  present  in  the  church  at 
Hippo,  the  bishop,  who  was  a  veiy  old  man,  signified 
a  acsire  to  consecrate  a  priest  to  asnst  and  succeed 
him.  At  the  derire  of  the  people,  Augustine  entered 
upon  the  holy  office,  preached  with  extraordinaiy  suc- 
cess, and,  in  395,  became  bisht^  of  Hippo.  He  en- 
tered into  a  warm  controversy  with  Pelagius  concern- 
ing the  doctrines  of  fiee-will,  of  grace,  uid  of  predes- 
tinatioD,  and  wrote  a  book  coneeming  them.  Augua^ 
tine  maintained  that  man  were  jnstifiM  merely  through 
grace,  and  not  thionrii  good  woriLS.  He  died  August 
38,  A.D.  403,  while  Hippo  was  besieged  by  the  Van- 
dais.  There  have  been  fathers  of  the  church  more 
learned,  masters  of  a  better  language  and  a  purer 
taste ;  but  none  have  ever  more  powerfully  touched 
the  human  heart  and  warmed  it  towards  religion. 
Painters  have,  therefore,  given  him  for  a  syndwl  a 
flaming  heart.  Augustine  is  one  of  the  most  volumi- 
nous of  the  Christian  writers.  His  works,  in  the  Ben- 
edictine edition  of  Antwerp,  1700-3,  fill  12  folio  vol- 
umes. The  first  of  these  contains  the  works  which 
he  wrote  before  he  was  a  priest,  and  his  retractations 
and  eonfosnons;  the  fbnner  a  critical  review  of  his 
own  writings,  and  the  latter  a  curious  and  interesting 
jHctore  of  fis  life.  The  remainder  of  these  volumes 
oonaist  of  a  treatise  **  (hi  the  Ci^  of  God ;"  commenU 
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arles  onSeriptiin;  tpiitlM  on  •  giaatwie^i^iiib- 
jectfl,  doetrinil,  nonl,  ind  pannial;  wnnoiu  and 
Aomilies;  treatiief  on  Tuioaa  pmnts  of  dueipline; 
and  elaborate  argiUDanta  afainat  heretka.  WiUi  the 
exception  of  those  of  AiiatoUe,  no  writiiiga  contiibuted 
more  than  Auguatine's  to  encoonge  the  sinrit  of  aubtle 
difpatation  which  diatinguiabed  th«  acboUatic  agea. 
'tasj  exhibit  mnoh  fimlity  of  inrention  and  atni^i^ 
of  reaaooingt  witli  more  a^nnwnt  tttan  eloquence,  and 
more  wit  than  leamiiu:.  Enamna  cslla  Aoonatine  a 
writer  of  obecnre  subtMy,  who  raqoiiea  in  the  reader 
acute  penetration,  cloae  attention,  and  quick  recollec- 
tion, and  by  no  meana  repava  him  fox  the  apfdication 
of  all  theae  letraiaitea.  Hia  woifca  are  now  abnoet 
wholly  neglected.  {Ema^Uijf.  AmtriCy  Ttd.  1,  p.  466.) 
— ^Amongtbe  aoaieea  of  faiMtmation  in  modem  timea 
XMpeeting  the  liie  and  prodoctiwu  of  SL  Anguetine, 
the  foUowing  may  be  mMitkmed :  Cat/ter,  Hut.  Gcn- 
tral.  dtt  Aut.  Ecdet.  {PanM,  1744,  4to),  Tola.  II  and 
12. — TiUemmU,  MemoirtM,  du.,  vol.  13. — YU.  AugutU 
VaiUant,  el  Vu  Fritdu:  ed.  Op.  Baieiwt.,  vol.  11.— 
Act.  Sanet.  Mau.  Aug.,  vol.  6,  p.  818,  teqq.—L,  Btrti, 
ie  TtbuM  gutu  S.  Augiut.  {Venet.,  1746,  4to).— £»- 
Ur,  BiU.  ier  KtnAetmdt.,  toI.  9,  p.  t07.— FaArunw, 
BM.  Lot.,  vol.  8,  p.  819,  aeff . — SekrSekk,  Kirekeng^ 
vol.  IS,  p.  219, 9eq^. — Btogr.  IWv.,  toI.  S,  p.  64,  Mcq. 
—  W^g-erx,  Vernuh.  enter  fragmtt.  Darfteilung  au 
Avguat.  und  PeiagiamMmu  (aam^g,  182S,  &ro), 
vol.  1,  p.  7.  Mtqq. 

ADaoarvLDa  (Romuloa  Homyllaa,  aomamed  An* 
gnitna,  or,  in  derision,  Angnatoliia),  the  laat  Romui 
en^eror  (MT  the  West.  Hewaathe  lonirfORateafa 
patrician  and  commander  of  the  Roman 'forces  in 
Gaul.  Augustulna  waa  crowned  by  hia  &ther  A.D. 
475 ;  but  waa  dethroned  the  next  year  by  Odoacer, 
king  of  the  Heruii,arho  put  Oreatea  to  death,  and  ban- 
iahed  the  young  monaicL  to  Campania,  aUowing  him 
attha  aame  time  a  lennue  for  hia  auppcnt.  TMtnm 
name  of  this  «nperor  was  Augustus,  but  Ute  Romans 
of  hia  time  gave  lum,  in  derimon,  the  nmellation  of 
AugQBtuhiR  {The  Little  Auguettu),  which  naa  become 
the  iiistorical  name  of  this  feeble  sovereign.  Hia  fa- 
ther Oreatea  waa  the  actual  emperor,  and  the  aon  a 
mere  puppet  in  his  handa.  ( CoMaiod.  et  Marcell.  in 
Ckron.-~joTiiandeM. — Ptocopiut. ) 

AnossTUB  (Caiub  Octatjos  Cmbau  Auocaroa), 
orij^DiUy  called  Cains  Octarins,  was  the  aoa  of  CahiB 
OeU^us,  and  of  AtUa  dau^Uer  of  Julia  the  MSter  of 
Julius  Cesar.  The  6unily  of  the  Ot^vii  were  orif- 
inally  from  Velitra,  a  city  of  the  Volaci.  The  brancn 
from  which  Augustus  sprung  waa  ridi,  and  of  eques- 
trian nnk.  His  father  waa  the  first  of  the  name  that 
obtained  the  title  of  senator,  but  died  when  his  son 
waa  mly  fiwr  yean  old.  "nte  mother  of  the  young 
Ootariua  soon  uter  married  h.  PhiUppna,  under  whose 
care  he  waa  brought  up,  until  his  great  uncle  Julius 
Casar,  having  no  children,  b^an  to  regard  him  as 
his  heir  [VeU.  Patere.,  3,  86),  and  when  he  waa  be- 
tween sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  bestowed 
twon  him  some  militaiy  rewards  at  the  celebrati<m 
of  hia  triumph  for  his  victories  in  Africa.  {Suet., 
Aug.,  8.)  In  the  following  rear  be  accompanied  hia 
nnele  into  Spain,  where  he  u  said  to  have  given  in- 
dicaUoQa  of  talent  and  aetirity;  and  In  the  winter  of 
that  same  year  he  was  sent  to  Apotl<mia  in  Epims, 
there  to  emrioy  himself  in  completins  his  edocation, 
till  Casar  uiould  be  ready  to  take  bun  with  him  on 
Ids  expedition  gainst  the  Paithiana.  He  was  acconl- 
ingly  Itviog  quietiy  at  Apollonia  when  the  news  of 
his  onda's  death  called  hira  forth,  though  he  waa 
then  hardty  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  act  a 
principal  part  in  the  contentions  of  the  timea.  On 
Cnsar's  dieath  heing  known,  M.  Vipaaniua  Agrippa 
and  Q.  Sabidienus  Rufus,  who  are  heie  first  spoken 
of  as  his  friends  ( Veil.  Patere.,  3,  85),  advised  him  to 
embrace  the  offers  which  many  of  the  centuiione  and 
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mASm  mada  him,  of  aiaistiiig  him  to  icraige  Us 
imele's  mnider.   But,  as  he  waa  tut  yet  aware  <^  the 
strength  of  that  party  wludi  he  would  find  omwaedto 
him,  he  judged  it  expedient  to  return  to  Italy,  in  the 
first  inatance,  in  a  pnvale  manner.   On  his  arrival  at 
Brundisium,  he  learned  the  particolara  of  Cesar's 
death,  and  waa  infeimed  also  of  the  cmtenta  of  his 
will,     which  he  himaelfwasdedandUshiir  andhia 
adopted  scm.   (Dio  Cowma,  46,  S.— KeO.  PMlen.,  2, 
86.)    He  did  not  heritate  inatant^  to  aeeept  this 
adoption,  and  to  assame  the  name  of  Casar;  axiditta 
said  that  nuateroos  partiea  of  his  uncle's  vet^ana,  who 
had  obtained  aettlements  in  the  districU  of  Italy 
thnmgh  which  he  paaaed,  came  from  their  homes  to 
meet  him,  and  to  assure  him  of  thdr  snppoit.  {Ap- 
fiM,  Bell.  Cis.,  3,  13.)    At  Rome  two  parties  di- 
vided the  state,  that  of  the  repnblieana,  who  had  mai^ 
away  vrith  Ccaar,  and  that  of  Antony  and  Lepidna, 
who  pretended  to  avenge  his  death,  but  who  had,  in 
reality,  no  other  intention  but  to  elevate  their  au- 
thority above  that  of  the  laws.   The  latter  of  these 
two  parties  was  in  the  ascendant  when  Octacvius  vis- 
ited the  cental,  and  the  consul  Antony  ezerciaed  an 
afanost  absolute  conbrol.   He  received  Octavins  with 
coolness,  and  dedined  any  co-operation  with 
It  is  even  said,  that,  not  content  with  aUghtii^ 
him  as  a  political  associate,  Antony  endeavoured  to 
obstruct,  or,  at  least,  to  delay,  his  adoption  into  the 
Julian  &mily,  since  Octavius  could  not  claim  the 
possesnon  of  his  uncle's  inheritance  till  be  had  gone 
through  the  foims  by  which  be  beosme  Ceaar's  adopt- 
ed son.    (Flontt,  4,  4. — Dio  Comica,  46,  6.)  Ob 
Ais  provocalaon,  Octavina  reat^ved  to  dia  hinuelf  jna- 
tice  by  the  most  tUrodona  meana ;  and,  although  he 
waa  only  nmeteen  years  of  age,  he  suborned  some 
ruffiuis  to  aasaaainate  Antony,  the  consul  of  the  re- 
public, in  his  own  house.   {Die.,  Ep.  ai  Fam.,  12,  S3. 
—Senec.,  it  CUm.,  I,  9.)   The  attempt  was  discov- 
ered in  time,  bat  it  threw  Antony  into  the  utnu»t  per- 
plexity and  alarm.   As  it  had  not  succeeded,  a  large 
pcotion  of  the  people  doubted  it«  reality,  and  believed 
that  the  charge  had  been  felsely  brought  against  Oc- 
tavius, io  order  to  procure  his  ruin,  that  Antony  mi^t 
enjoy  hia  property  without  disturbance.    So  strong,  in 
fiict,  wasthe  public  feeling,  and  so  unpopular  waa  An- 
tony at  this  period,  that  he  did  not  think  it  advisable 
to  hriiif  hia  intended  asaasrina  to  trial.   Bathe  trcm- 
Uad  at  the  iuaeeurity  ofiiB  dtnation,  and  detvnnined 
to  employ  a  strong  military  force  than  the  guard  with 
which  he  had  hitherto  protected  his  person,  and  by 
which  be  had  overawed  the  senate  and  the  forum. 
With  this  view  Antony  endeavoored  to  gain  over  the 
veterans  ofCaaar  that  were  stationed  at  Brundisium, 
hot  the  man  liberal  oflers  of  die  young  Octavius  drew 
them  over  to  the  side  of  the  latter.   At  length  the 
two  competitors  for  em|Hr«  had  recourse  to  aims,  uid 
Cisalpine  Gaul  became  the  theatre  of  warfare.  Deci- 
mus  Brutus,  who  held  the  command  of  this  province, 
threw  himself  into  Mutina,  where  Antony  besieged 
him,  but  the  latter  was  defeated  by  Octavius  end  the 
consuls  Hirtius  and  Fuisa,  and  compelled  to  retreat 
towards  Tranaalpine  Gaul.   All  the  veteran  legions 
which  bad  been  commanded  by  the  late  consuls  (tiiese 
leaden  had  ftllen  in  the  battle  of  Mutina)  were  now, 
vrith  one  exception,  under  the  orders  of  Octavius.  and 
neither  they  nor  their  general  were  inclined  to  obey 
any  longer  the  authority  of  the  senate.   Marching  to 
Rome  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  Octavius  was  now 
elected  ctmsul  by  open  intimidation  of  the  senate  and 
peo^  uid  dbe  liber^  of  the  comnumweaHh  waa  lost 
Kurever.  Antoov  and  Leptdua,  meanwhile,  had  united 
their  fbreea,  aou  recroased  the  Alps ;  and  Octavius. 
now  invnrted  with  the  tkle  of  conaul,  and  command- 
ing a  numerous  army,  marched  back  again  towards 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  found  the  two  leaden  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mutina.   A  ftiendly  eoirespondenca 
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had  been  earned  od  between  the  cMefii  of  the  two 
aimin  befcre  they  were  advanced  very  near  to  one 
mther;  and  it  was  detennined  that  all  di&renees 
AoflU  finally  be  Mttlad,  and  the  fyUxn  neamret  whidt 
Aej  wm  to  take  in  common  ahonid  be  amnged  at 
a  perwmal  interriew.  "nue  mtoniew  reeulted  in  the 
fcraudon  of  a  Triamvirate,  or  Hieh  Gommiauon  of 
Ihiee,  for  eettHng  the  aflairs  of  the  Commonwealth 
daring  fire  years.  (Lh-,  Epit.,  lib.  ISO.  —  Appian, 
Bdl.  Civ.,  4,  3.)  They  dinded  among  themeelvea 
thoM  pnmnees  of  the  empire  which  were  sabject  to 
Aeir  power,  and  the  triumvirate  waa  cemented  by  the 
«Mt  dreadfU  ae«iMe  of  pioaeription  and  miuder, 
during  wUdi  fen  the  eelnirated  Cicero,  a  victim  to 
tiift  Tengeanee  of  Antony,  and  basely  left  to  hia  bte 
bj  the  beaitleai  Octaviua.  After  Uie  hopes  of  the 
Kpobbean  party  had  been  emshed  at  Philippi,  Anto- 
ny, in  an  evil  hour  for  himself,  turned  Iiis  l^k  upon 
Italy,  and  left  the  immediate  government  of  the  cap- 
ital m  Ihs  hands  <rf  his  aasoeiate.  On  retnminff  to 
Rome,  Oetanos  satiafied  the  cupidity  of  his  solmers 
tylha  dMrion  of  the  finest  lands  in  toe  Italian  penin- 
nla.  This  £visioa  gave  rise  to  the  most  violent  dis- 
tarbaoee.  In  the  midst  of  the  stormy  scenes  that  now 
eoD<nilaed  Italy,  Oetarins  waa  obliged  to  contend  with 
Fahia,  whow  datwliter  Clodia  he  bad  rejwted,  and 
with  Lndui,  flw  orollui^in^w  of  Antony.  After 
seveid  batdes,  Lodu  threw  Himself  into  me  city  of 
IVmaia,  where  he  «u  soon  after  obliged  to  sarrender. 
The  dty  was  given  no  to  be  plundered,  and  300  sen- 
tton  wete  condemned  to  death,  as  a  propitiatory  sac- 
rifice  to  the  manes  of  the  deiiied  Cesar.  After  the 
irtum  of  Antony  an  end  was  put  to  the  proscriptiona, 
ai^  such  of  the  proscribed  persons  as  had  escaped 
death  by  iUght,  and  whom  Octavius  no  longer  feared, 
wen  allowed  to  letbm.  There  were  still  some  dis- 
tnibaoees  in  Gwtl,and  the  naval  war  with  Sextus 
I^p^ius  continaed  for  several  years.  After  his  re- 
tiirn  from  Gaol,  Octavias  married  the  famous  Livia, 
Ihe  wife  of  Claodins  Nero,  whom  he  compelled  to 
RMSTi  her,  aAer  he  himself  had  divorced  his  third  wife 
Snibonia.  Leptdus,  who  had  hitherto  retuned  an  ap- 
peaaace  of  power,  was  now  deprived  of  his  authority, 
and  ified  as  n  onrate  maa^B.G.  13.  Antony  and  Oc- 
tsrins  then  avided  the  onpire.  But  while  the  for- 
mer, in  the  Sast,  gave  himself  op  to  a  life  of  luxury, 
the  yoong  Octavius  pursaed  his  plan  of  making  him- 
self mIc  maater  of  the  Roman  worid.  He  especially 
Miovt  to  obtain  the  affections  of  the  people.  A 
firm  gneniueut  waa  established ;  the  system  of  auda- 
cioas  nUieiy,  wUeh  the  distresses  of  the  times  had 
long  fiatend  at  Rome  and  throughout  Italy,  was 
qyed^  and  oRhetnaSy  suppress^.  He  showed 
nnldiiess  and  a  degree  of  magnanimity,  if  it  could  be 
so  called,  witiumt  the  appearance  of  striving  after  the 
fatgfaest  power,  and  even  declared  himself  readj  to  la^ 
do*n  mi  power  whan  Antony  should  return  from  his 
warunDst  the  I^rthians.  He  appeared  rather  to  per- 
■it  tms  to  vrish  himself  to  be  appointed  perpetual 
tAane,  an  office  which  virtually  mvested  turn  with 
Bovfreign  anthorit^.  The  more  he  advanced  in  the 
affections  of  the  people,  the  more  openly  did  he  de- 
ctue  himself  against  Antony.  Meanwhile  the  latter 
had  eicited  a  strong  feeling  of  disgust  not  only  among 
tht  Romans  at  home,  but  even  among  his  own  offi- 
esR,  by  hi*  shameful  abandonment  to  the  celebrated 
OtefiatiB,  the  ^oeen  of  Egypt.  His  divorcing  him- 
self from  Oetavia,  the  sister  of  his  colleagoe  in  the 
tiiuBivinte,  seemed  Bke  diahononring  a  noble  Roman 
hij  m  order  to  gratify  the  jealousy  of  a  barbarian 
P^uwrar ;  and  an  act  of  baseness  on  the  part  of  Oc- 
(arina  hiaiself  completed  the  blow.  Having  got  po»- 
MMiea  of  Antony's  vriU,  he  broke  open  the  seals,  and 
Ksd  the  contents  of  it  publicly,  &st  to  the  senate,  and 
•ftccwaid  to  tiw  assraiUy  of  the  people.  The  elaase 
in  it  wlHclk  ■T*™"r  indooed  Octavioi  to  eonmut 
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tills  act,  waa  one  in  which  Antony  desired  that  hii 
body  nught,  after  death,  be  carried  to  Alexandrea,  and 
there  buried  by  the  side  of  Cleopatra.  This  proof  of 
his  romantic  attachment  for  a  foreigner  seemed,  in  tho 
eyes  of  the  Romans,  to  attest  his  utter  degeneracy,  and 
induced  the  populace,  at  least,  to  credit  £e  inventions 
of  his  enemies,  who  asserted  that  it  was  hie  intention, 
if  victorious  in  the  contest  that  now  appeared  inevita- 
ble, to  give  up  Rome  to  the  dominion  of  Cleopatra, 
and  transfer  the  seat  of  empire  from  the  banks  of  tho 
Tiber  to  those  of  the  Nile.  It  is  clear,  from  the  lan- 
guage of  those  poets  who  wrote  under  the  patronage 
of  Augustas,  that  this  waa  the  liriit  in  which  the  war 
was  industriously  represented ;  that  every  effort  was 
made  to  give  it  the  character  of  a  contest  with  a  for- 
eign enemy ;  and  to  array  on  the  side  of  Octaviua  the 
national  pride  and  jealousy  of  the  people  of  Rome. 
(Hor.,  Od.,  1,  37,  5,  seqq.  —  Virg.,  £n.,  8,  678,  685, 
698.)  Availing  himself  of  this  feeling,  Octavius  de- 
clared war  against  the  Queen  i^EiTpt,  and  led  a  con- 
Btdeiable  force  both  sea  and  laim  to  the  Ainbracian 
Gulf,  where  Agrippa  gained  the  naval  victory  of  Ac- 
tium,  which  made  Octavius  master  of  the  Roman 
world.  He  pursued  his  rival  to  Egypt,  and  ended  the 
war  after  he  had  rejected  the  proposal  of  Antony  to 
decide  their  differences  bv  a  personal  combat.  Cleo- 
patra and  Antony  killed  themselves.  Octavius  caused 
them  to  be  splendidly  buried.  A  son  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  was  sacrificed  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
conqueror ;  and  Cssarion,  a  son  of  Cssar  and  Cleopa- 
tra, shared  the  same  fate.  All  the  other  relatione  of 
Antony  remained  uninjured,  and  Octavius,  on  the 
whole,  used  his  power  with  moderation.  After  hav- 
ing spent  two  years  in  the  East,  in  order  to  arrange 
the  affairs  of  Egypt,  Greece,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  islands,  he  celebrated,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  a 
triumph  for  three  days  in  succession.  Freed  from  lus 
rivals  and  enemies,  and  master  of  the  world,  he  was 
nndecided  concerning  the  way  in  which  he  should  ex- 
ercise his  power  for  the  future.  Agrippa,  whose  vic- 
tory had  given  him  universal  dominion,  counselled  him 
to  renounce  bis  authority.  Mvcenas  opposed  this ; 
and  Octavius  followed  hia  advice,  or,  ratner,  his  own 
inclinations.  In  order  to  make  Uie  peo{de  willing  to 
look  upon  him  as  an  unlimited  monarch,  he  abolished 
the  laws  of  the  triumvirate,  beautified  the  city,  and 
exerted  himself  in  correcting  the  abuses  which  had 
prevailed  during  the  civil  war.  At  the  end  of  his 
seventh  consulsup  he  entered  the  senate-house,  and 
declared  his  resolution  to  1^  down  hia  povrer.  The 
senate  besought  him  to  retain  it ;  and  the  fiuce  ended 
by  his  yielding  to  thdr  pressing  entreaties,  and  con- 
senting to  continue  to  govern  through  them.  He  now 
obtained  the  surname  of  Auguatus,  which  marked  the 
dimity  of  his  person  and  rank,  and  by  degrees  he 
united  in  himself  the  offices  of  imperator,  or  command- 
er-in-chief by  sea  and  land,  with  power  to  make  war 
and  peace ;  of  proconsul  over  all  the  provinces ;  of 
perpetual  tribune  of  the  people,  which  rendered  his 
person  inviolable,  and  gave  him  the  power  of  interrui)t- 
mg  public  proceedings  ;  and,  in  fine,  of  censor  {magit- 
ter  morum)  and  pontifex  maximus,  or  controller  of  alt 
things  appertaining  to  public  morals  and  religion. 
The  laws  Utemseives  were  subject  to  him,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  them  depended  on  his  will.  To  these 
dignities  we  must  add  the  title  of  "  Father  of  his 
Country"  (Pater  Patria).  Great  as  was  the  power 
thus  given  him,  he  nevertheless  exercised  it  with  mod- 
eration. It  was  the  spirit  of  his  policy  to  retain  old 
names  and  forms,  and  be  steadfastly  refused  to  assume 
the  title  of  DieUUor,  which  Sylla  and  Cesar  had  ren- 
dered odious. — Augustus  carried  on  many  wars  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  paitieulariy  in  Spun,  where  he  tri- 
umphed over  Oie  Cantabri  after  a  eevero  itruggle. 
His  arms  subjected  Aauitania,  Pannonia,  Dalmatia, 
»Qd  lUyria,  and  held  the  Dadans,  Numidians,  and 
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^hio|nai»  in  chedE.  HecoDdudedatiMtjirithllie 
Faithiana,  by  which  they  gave  up  Annema,  and  re- 
stored the  eaglea  taken  from  Crasnia  and  Antony. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Alpa  be  erected  monuments  of  lus 
triumphB  over  the  mountaineera,  the  proud  remains  of 
which  are  yet  to  be  seen  at  Susa  and  Aoata.  After 
be  had  established  peace  throughout  the  empire,  he 
closed  (for  the  third  time  since  the  finindation  pf  Rome) 
the  temple  of  Janus  (B.C.  10).  This  nniveml  repose, 
however,  was  interrupted,  A.D.  9,  by  the  defeat  of 
Varus,  who  lost  three  legions  in  an  engagement  with 
the  Germans  under  Aimioius,  «id,kiflec[  himself  in 
despair.  The  intelli^nce  of  this  misfortune  greatly 
aptated  Augustus.  He  let  hia  baaid  and  hail  grow, 
and  often  cned  out,  as  if  in  the  deepest  sozrow,  "Ok 
Vartu,  give  me  back  my  Ugimtl"  Meanwhile  Um 
Germans  were  held  in  ctieck  by  Tiberius.  During  the 
peace,  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  Augustus  had 
issued  many  useful  decrees,  and  abolished  many  atrasea 
in  the  govenunent.  He  gave  a  new  form  to  the  senate, 
employed  himself  in  improving  the  manners  of  the 
people,  promoted  marriage,  suppressed  luxury,  intro- 
duced discipline  into  the  armies,  and,  in  a  woid,  did 
everything  m  bis  power  to  subeerre  the  best  interests 
of  the  state.  He  adorned  Rome  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  was  truly  said  by  him,  "  he  ibund  it  of  brick, 
and  left  it  of  marble."  {Sueton.,  Aug.,  Jt9.  —  Dio 
Caa$.,  66,  30.)  He  also  made  journeys  everywhere, 
to  increase  the  blessings  of  peace  ;  be  went  to  Si^y 
and  Greece,  Aus  Minor,  SicUy,  Gaul,  and  other  quar- 
ters :  in  ■evenljplaces  he  founded  cities  and  established 
colonies.  (  Vm.  PaUrc,  8,  92.)  The  people  erected 
altars  to  him,  and  by  a  deene  of  the  senate,  the  month 
SexHliM  was  called  by  the  new  appellation  of  Augustaa 
(August).  Two  conspiracies,  which  threatened  his 
life,  miscarried.  Csepio,  Mumna,  and  I^atius  were 
punished  with  death :  Cinna  was  more  loitunate,  re- 
ceiving pardon  fnm  the  emperor.  This  fcrbearance 
increased  the  lore  <^  the  R<nians,  and  dimiiuahed  the 
imndwrofthedisafiected  ;  so  that  the  master  of  Rome 
would  have  had  nothing  to  wish  for,  if  his  family  had 
been  as  obedient  as  tlw  worid.  The  debauchery  of 
bis  daughter  Julia  gave  him  the  greatest  pain,  and  ho 
■bowed  himself  more  severe  towards  those  who  de- 
stroyed the  honour  of  his  family  than  towards  those 
who  had  threatened  hia  life.  History  says,  that  in  his 
old  age  he  was  ruled  by  livia,  the  only  person  per- 
haps whom  he  truly  loved.  He  had  no  sons,  and  lost 
by  death  bis  sister's  son  Marcellus,  and  his  daughter's 
sons  Caius  and  Lucius,  whom  he  had  appointed  his 
successors.  Drusus,  ^so,  his  son-in-law,  whom  he 
loved,  died  early ;  and  Tiberius,  the  brother  of  the 
latter,  whom  be  bated  on  account  of  bis  had  qualUies, 
alone  snivind.  ^lese  munenas »— I'lt^ttf ,  together 
with  his  eontinnally  increasing  infinnities,  gave  Mm  a 
strong  desire  for  repose.  He  undertook  a  journey  to 
Cam^nia,  from  whose  purer  air  he  hoped  for  relief; 
hut  disease  fixed  upon  him,  and  he  diea  at  Nola  (Au- 
gust 19,  A.D.  14),  m  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  Ms  age, 
and  for^-fifth  of  his  rrien. — Augustus  was  in  his  stat- 
ure something  below  vxo  middle  size,  Init  extremely 
well  proportumed.  (Suetm.,  Aug.,  79.)  His  bau 
Was  a  Utile  inclined  to  curl,  and  of  a  yellowish  brown  ; 
his  eyes  were  bright  and  Uv«jy ;  bat  the  general  ex- 
pression of  bis  countenance  was  remarkably  calm  and 
mild.  His  health  was  throughout  bis  life  d«lic^e,  yet 
the  constant  attention  which  be  paid  to  it,  and  his  atrict 
temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  enabled  him  to  reach 
the  full  age  of  man.  As  a  seducer  and  adulterer,  and 
a  man  of  bw  lenmiafi^,  hia  dimeter  was  as  profligate 
as  that  of  hia  onde.  \8ueton.,  Aug.,  69,  71.)  In  his 
literary  qualifications,  without  at  wl  rivalling  the  at- 
tainmente  of  Cesar,  he  was  on  a  level  with  most  Ro- 
mans of  distinction  of  his  time ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
both  in  speaking  and  writing,  his  s^le  was  eminent  for 
iU  perfect  plelnnesa  and  proprie^.  {SuetM.,  Aug., 
MO 


68,  teqq.y  Hia  apaediee  on  anypubbeoceanonwcn 
eompoMdbefbrebandt  and  mailed  from  menoiy;  nay. 
so  careful  was  he  not  to  commit  himself  by  any  in- 
considerate expression,  that,  even  when  diseusnnE  ai^ 
important  subject  with  bis  own  wife,  he  wrote  down 
wlut  he  had  to  say,  and  read  it  before  her.   Like  bis 
uncle,  he  was  strongly  tinged  with  superstitum.  He 
was  very  deficient  in  military  talent ;  Imt  in  every 
cieg  of  aitfui  poliey,  in  clearly  seeing,  and  steadily  and 
dispassionately  following  bis  own  interest,  and  in  tun- 
ing to  his  own  advantage  all  the  weaknesses  of  otben, 
bis  ability,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  has  been  rardy 
equalled.    His  deliberate  cruelty,  bis  repeated  treadi- 
ery,  and  hie  sacrifice  of  eray  ^ty  and  every  feeling  to 
ttaie  pnipoMi  crfhia  amlntttm,  i^eak  for  themsdves ;  and 
yet  it  woaU  be  uninst  to  ascnbe  to  a  politic  premedi- 
tation ail  the  popular  actions  of  his  reign.   Good  is  in 
itself  so  much  more  deli^^itful  than  evil,  that  he  was 
doubtless  not  insennble  to  the  pleasure  of  kind  and 
beneficent  actions,  and  perhaps  aincerely  rejoieed  thit 
they  were  no  longer  incompatiUe  with  his  interests.— 
Among  the  various  arte  to  which  Augustus  resorted  to 
beguile  the  hearts  of  bis  pe<^le,  and  perb^w  to  render 
them  jbnretfal  of  their  former  freedom,  one  of  the  most 
rcmaikaUe  wae  the  eneooragement  which  he  extended 
to  learning,  and  the  patronage  he  so  liberally  bestowed 
on  all  by  whom  it  was  cultivated.    To  tbis  noble  pro- 
tection of  literature  he  was  prompted  not  less  by  taste 
and  inclination  than  sound  policy  -,  and  in  hia  patron- 
age of  the  learned,  his  usual  aitifice  had  piobably  a 
smaller  share  than  in  those  other  parte  of  his  catmiel 
by  whidi  he  acquired  the  &Totumhle  ofunion  of  lbs 
worid.   Anguatus  was,  besides,  an  excdient  judge  of 
composition,  and  a  true  critic  in  poetiy ;  so  that  hli 
patronage  was  never  misplaced,  or  lansbed  on  those 
whose  writings  might  rather  have  tended  to  coinipt 
tbui  improve  the  taste  and  learning  of  the  age.  No 
writer  could  hope  fhr  ^ttmage  ex«nt  by  emuvatiiii 
a  style  both  diasto  and  rim]de,  which,  if  ornamental, 
was  not  luxurious,  or,  if  severe,  was  not  ragged  or 
antiquated.    The  court  of  Augastus  thus  became  a 
school  of  utbanity,  where  men  of  genius  acquired  that 
delicacy  of  taste,  that  elevation  of  senUment,  and  that 
puri^  of  expression,  which  characterize  the  writers  of 
the  age.   To  Mccena*,  the  favourite  minister  of  the 
emperor,  the  honour  is  due  of  having  moat  auecessfulty 
followed  out  the  views  of  his  maater  for  promoting  tw 
intoieste  of  literature ;  but  it  is  wrong  to  give  Mccenu 
the  credit,  as  some  have  done,  of  first  having  turned 
the  attention  of  Augustus  to  the  patronage  of  literature. 
On  the  contrary,  he  appears  merely  to  have  acted  fiam 
the  orders,  or  to  have  followed  the  example,  of  his 'm- 
perial  master.   (Ena/clop.  Metrop,,  Dn.  3,  vol.  2,  p> 
S94,  teqq. — fneyel^.  Awtr.,  vol.  1*  p.  4M. — Biagr. 
Vm».,  vol  8,  p.  87,  few.  —  thadop"*  Bom.  LU.,  voL 
8,  p.  10,  tefq.y—U.  A  title  which  descended  from  Oc- 
tevms  to  bis  sueceason.   It  was  purely  honorary,  md 
carried  with  it  the  idea  of  respect  and  veneration  rather 
than  of  any  authority.   The  feminine  form  Auguita 
was  often  given  to  the  mothers,  wivea,  or  sisUn  of  the 
Roman  empenrs.   Under  IXocleaian,  whoi  the  new 
constitation  was  given  to  the  empire,  the  title  of  Aitr 
guttua  became  more  definite,  and  then  bf^n  to  be 
applied  to  the  two  princes  who  held  sway  conjointly, 
while  the  appellation  of  Catar  was  given  to  each  of 
the  presumptive  heirs  of  the  empire.    The  tern  Atf  | 
guitua  is  Mrived,  not  from  tmgeo,  bnt  from  augur.  \ 
(Grmm.,  Tket.  Antiq.  Gt.,  vol.  7,  p.  462.)    Place.  I 
or  buildings  consecrated  by  auguiics  wer«  origmally 
called  augutta ;  and  the  name  wan  nfterwajd  appBed 
to  otherthingssimilariy  circumstanced.  ^nsEnniait  I 
as  cited  by  Suetonius  {Aug.,  7),  nee*  the  expresrion  | 
"gugUMto  augurio."   (Compare  ^e«f.,  p.  43.  —  Ovid, 
Fast.,  1,  607,  «9f.)   Consequently,  When  the  title 
Auguttui  is  ^plied  to  a  person,  u  is  eqoivaJent  in 
meaning  to  utmehu,  sacnUtw,  or  »acronuutus.  (Com- 
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pve  Dia  Gm*.,  83,  16.)  Asd  hmce,  aa  Gionetia* 
camctlj  warnA*,  the  totm  in  qoMtkm  eonUitii 
n,  "mnetUw  of  b  dtfine  n^im."  The  Gre^, 
■onmr,  mHund  ilHj«*te«  into  their  langoage  by 
IMoffrDTi  ivhieh  Vio  Cwnne  (I.  e.)  explaine  hj  otirrif. 
[Craixtr,  Sim.  AtUiq.,  p.  192,  tqq.) 

AtiIiivi,  naviae,  •  Latin  venifier  of  .£«opio  fii- 
Un,  brty-two  in  number.  The  maaaare  adopted  bj 
lun  b  (ba  elegiac.  Aeoording  to  Cannegiater,  one  of 
lHiAsniAviHHwfloiUHludaboiitieOA.D.  {Hen- 
TK.  (kimig.  4*  mitttt,  &&,  FIm.  Amam  DuMertatio, 
f.  tSl,  Mff.)  This  bfMnicni,  bower er,  ia  rendered  at* 
together  aatenaMe  bj  the  inferior  duraeter  of  the 
Lalin^,  lAoA  Gannegieter  endeavottre,  though  un- 
tatetmaSij,  todaftod.  Avianaa  would  aeem  to  bave 
lived  in  the  nign  of  Tbeodoaiaa,  iong  after  the  date 
anfliadlirthaaiholar  joitiMDtiooad.  Hkmnkk 
deAated  to  a  eeitaja  Theodoahia,  aawiaeed  to  have 
beeo  the  yarian  Macnbiaa  ThepoMiiia.  Tbt  ft- 
Uea  of  Amoas  am  sometimaa  erronemly  aaeiibed  to 
Avienu.  He  beat  editiona  of  ATtanua  are  that  of 
Caaaaneter,  AwMeiod.,  1781,  8vo,  and  that  of  Nodell, 
AmHM,  1787,  8m    {Bahr,  Gnch.  Rom.  La.,  vol. 

Anbnm,  Rafiia  Featoa,  a  Roman  poet,  whoae  age 
tai  ooontrjr  ham  both  been  diiputed.   St.  Jerotne 
ipe^trfhiB as  ofareoent  writer (tK£pt*(.  ad  Tiiim, 
*■  13),  and  we  can  aearcel^,  therefore,  with  Crinitus, 
phcehiininlheieigvaCDiodenan.  {Crinii.,  de  poet. 
Lt.,  e.  SO.)  Tba  death  of  Jerome  haf^eoed  A.D. 
430,  raUauaetf-firat  year:  on  the  soppoaition,  thw . 
/!»«.  Alt  AriaBM  flourished  about  the  mid&ofthat 
bthei'a  ftolnded  KISb,  we  may  asMga  hun  to  abont 
AD.  370,  or  the  pnaod  of  Valantiiuan,  Valena,  and 
Gratian.   Tnditifln  or  eonjectute  has  made  Um  a 
Spaaiaid  fay  liith ;  but  this  opinion  ta  nnsap^xHted  by 
written  testioMHiy,  and  even  contradicted,  if  the  in- 
anyciog  fenad  in  the  Cwsarinn  Villa  refer  to  this  poet, 
•rtuch  tbtra  aaaoas  small  reason  to  doubt.   From  thia 
we  lean  that  ha  waa  tike  aon  of  Mtuoniua  Avienne,  or 
the  ami  of  Anaaw  aad  descendant  of  Muaoniua,  ac- 
owdiag^  aa  wa  mnotiule  the  firat  line  ("  Feaftw  Mv- 
nai  MiUawnUMqMd  Aviau") ;  that  he  waa  bom  at 
VoInBBinEtnBia;  that  he  reeided  at  Rome ;  that  he 
n  tiriceiHoctmaal,  and  the  author  of  many  poetical 
J^acca.  The  Sana  inseimtion  contradicts  the  notion, 
too  pncqNtatelycnmndad  OB  some  vagoa  e^naaians 
in  his  writii^  a>t  he  waa  a  Cauiatian ;  for  it  is  no- 
^tiiw  dee  Oan  m  rd%ieBs  addreaa  to  the  goddesa  Nor- 
tiaitteFartaaeoftheEtiarians.   Hie  extant  and  ac- 
knowledged works  of  thia  poet  sie  vernons  of  the  4(u- 
yofura  a  AnSos,  and  the  HtpajrYifoi^  of  Dionyaiua ; 
od  a  portioa  of  a.  poem  "De  Ora  MaritimeL,"  which 
inelodia,  mth  aonoa  Ansaaions,  the  coast  between 
OatinA  Mmailles.   The  other  poems  ganerallybe- 
lieved  to  be  the  woik  of  Anenoa  are,  an  E^atl^  to 
fbTimaa  Mynnerina, an  elegiac  piece  "de  CoMtaSi- 
rrnM,"  aiM  aooe  Teraea  aodreased  to  the  anthw's 
Oieab  fton  the  cotmt^.   A  poem  "  dt  urhihu  Hi*- 
fsaitf  MedHtrrmmat,"  u  cited  by  aome  Spaniah  wri* 
la  aa  the  prodnction  of  Anenua  {NieeUau  AtUoimUf 
AM.  Yet.  3,  9),  bat  it  ia  generany  supposed  to 

'«tbefi>rg8rr(»fa.JeaaitofTole£>.  Serviua(ad Vtr^ ., 
10, 372-383')  ascribes  to  ATisnua  iamlnc  versiona 
M  die  namtive  of  Viipl  and  the  history  of  Livy ; 
vUdi  obaerration  of  the  grammarian,  t<M[^her  with  a 
onaideratiMi  of  the  genioa  and  habita  of  Uiia  poet,  ren- 
deta  it  not  altogetbei  improbable  that  he  ia  the  aathor 
flf  a  nn  emniMU  and  spirited  Latin  Eintome  of  the 
lEni  which  haa  reached  oa,  and  which  throwa  aome 
^  on  the  poetical  hiatoiy  of  the  time.— Hie  best 
«sion  at  A^ienns  is  that  of  Wemad(»i,  in  the  Poeta 
Uiin  Mmaret,  vtO.  S,  pt  3,  HdiaHai.,  1791,  12mo. 
{Evifehm.  Mttrvpel.,  Dio.  3,  vol.  3,  p.  575,  Meq. — Bdhr, 
Ouch-  Bam.  JM.,  vol.  1,  p.  185,  at^.) 
AsLBaci.  Underthis  name  are  re^mwd  three  nir 
H  H 


tioni  of  GauL  L  The  Anlerci  Bnnnorieea,  om^iu- 
ons  to  the  iEdui,  and  snhject  to  them,  answering  to 
what  ia  now  U  Briemiou.  iC<u.,  B.  O.,  7,  76.) — 
II.  Hie  Aolerci  Cenomani,  situate  between  the  Sarta 
or  Sarikt,  and  the  Lssdua,  two  of  the  northern  branch- 
es of  the  liger.  Their  country  is  now  the  Department 
da  la  Sarthe.  (Cos.,  B.  G  ,  7,  75.)— UI.  The  Au- 
lerci  EburoTtees,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seqnana  or 
Seine,  hehw  Lutetia  or  Pom,  answering  now  to  the 
Department  it  r&ire.   (C<es.,  S.  G.,  3, 17.) 

AtTLins,  ttie  auniame  of  one  of  thia  Ptdemiest 
&ther  of  CleopatiB.  The  appellation  is  a  Greek  one, 
meaning  "  flute-player"  (Ai^n7f ),  and  was  given  liim 
on  account  of  his  excellence  in  playing  upon  the  flute, 
or,  more  correctly  apealung,  pipe. 

Auua,  a  town  of^Btaotia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Ea- 
ripai,andneariyoppo^toChdd8.  It  isoelebrated 
as  bong  the  rendmrous  of  ths  Gredan  fleet  when 
aboat  to  sail  for  Troy,  and  as  the  plaoe  where  they 
were  so  long  detained  by  adverse  winds.  (Vid.  Iphi- 
genia.)  Strabo  (403)  remaiks,  that,  aa  the  harbour  of 
Aulis  eould  not  contain  more  than  fifty  ships,  the  Gre- 
ciui  fleet  must  have  aasembled  in  the  neighbouring 
port  of  Bathya,  whioh  was  much  more  extensive. 
From  Xenojmon  we  leani,'that,  when  Agesilans  was 
on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Asia  Minor*  to  eany  on 
the  war  against  Persia,  he  had  intended  to  otEer  up 
sacrifice  at  Aulis,  bat  waa  inipOBod  in  this  design  by 
the  Boeotarchs,  who  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  cere- 
mony with  an  armed  force.  {Hut.  Gr.,  3, 4, 4.)  Livy 
■aya  the  distance  between  Aulis  and  Chalcis  wsa  three 
mUBK  (Zm^  46, 37.)  Pauaanias  (9, 19)  reports,  that 
tlM  temple  of  Diana  still  existed  when  he  visited  Au- 
lis, but  that  the  inh^itants  of  the  place  were  few,  and 
those  chiefly  potters.  { Cramer' »  Ancient  Greece,  vol. 
2,  p.  263,  »eqq.) 

Aui.on,  I.  a  fottile  ric^  and  valley  near  Tarentum, 
in  Sonthem  Ital^,  the  wine  of  which  equalled  tiie  Fa- 
lerian  in  the  opinioa  of  H(»ace.  {Horat.,  Od.,  2,  6, 
18.) — II.  A  valley  of  Pdestine,  extending  along  the 
bai^  of  Jordan,  called  also  Magnus  CDmpus. — III. 
Another  in  ^lia,  betwem  the  lidgea  of  Libanua  and 
Antilibanua. — IV.  A  district  and  city  of  Messenia,  bor- 
dering on  Triphylia  and  part  of  Arcadia,  bring  sepa- 
rated from  these  two  bj  ^  Neda.  (Str^.,  850.-~ 
SUph.  Btfz.,  a.  V.) 

AiFLU%  I.  a  pnanomflQ  comnun  amoDg  the  Romaiu. 
— n.  QelHus.   (Fid.  Gellius.) 

AcaxLiA  Lex,  was  enacted  A.U.C.  683,  and  or- 
dained Uwt  judkea  or  jurymen  should  be  chosen  from 
the  Senators,  Equites,  and  Tribuni  jErarii. — Another, 
A.U.C.  678.  It  abrogated  a  clause  of  the  J..ex  Cor- 
nelia, and  pertoitted  toe  tribunes  to  hold  other  offices 
after  the  expiiatioa  of  the  trynmeship. 

AtmiLiAin.    Vid.  Oanabnm. 

AuBBLiZinTs,  I.  (Lndus  Dtnnitins)  an  emperor  of 
Rome,  distinguidied  for  his  military  alnliriea  and  stem 
severity  of  character,  waa  the  son  of  a  peasant  in  the 
territory  of  Sinnium,  in  Illyiia.  His  Mher  occupied 
a  small  form,  the  property  of  Aureus,  a  rich  senator. 
The  ecm  enlisted  in  the  troops  as  a  common  soldier, 
Bttceessively  rose  to  the  rank  of  centurion,  tribune,  pre- 
fect of  a  legion,  inspector  of  the  camp,  general,  or,  as 
it  was  then  called,  duke  of  a  frontier ;  and  at  length, 
during  tbe  Gothic  war,  exercised  the  important  omce 
ofoommander-in-chief  of  the  cavalry.  In  every  station 
he  distinguished  himaelf  by  matchless  valour,  rigid  dis- 
cipline, and  suocessfol  conduct.  Theocliua,  aa  quoted 
in  the  Aogurtan  hirtorv  <p.  311),  affirms,  that  in  one 
day  be  kifled  fofty-dgnt  and  in  several 

sD^aaqaentengaganents  nine  hundred  and  fifiy.  This 
heroic  valour  waa  admired  by  the  soldiers,  and  cele- 
brated in  their  rude  songs,  ^e  burden  of  which  waa 
"  MilU,  milU,  tBiBe,  occidii."  At  length  Valerian  11. 
raised  him  to  the  consulship,  and  his  good  fbrtune  waa 
■£uther  favoured  by  a  wealth;  and  noble  marriage- 
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His  next  elevation  wee  to  the  thione,  CUuditu  11.,  on 
his  deathbed,  having  recommended  ADrelian  to  the 
tioops  of  niyrienin,  who  readily  acceded  to  hie  wishes. 
The  rei^  of  this  monarch  lasted  only  four  years  and 
about  nine  months ;  but  evny  instant  ojT  that  atuat 
period  was  filled  by  soow  memorable  acUevament 
He  put  an  end  to  the  Gothic  war,  diaatised  the  Ger- 
mans, who  invaded  Italy,  recovered  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain  out  of  the  hands  of  Tetricus,  and  destroy^  the 
proud  monarchy  which  Zenobia  had  erected  in  too  East 
on  the  ruins  of  the  »ffllj-*«<  empiie.   Owing  to  ibio  un- 

Senerous  excuse  of  the  quean,  that  she  had  waged  war 
y  the  advice  of  her  nunisterG,  her  secrets^,  the  cel- 
ebrated JjOnginuB,  was  ^ut  to  death  by  the  TictOr ;  but, 
after  having  graced  his  tcinmphal  entry  into  Rome, 
Zenobia herswwas  presented  vrith  a  villa  near  T^r, 
and  allowed  to  speiu  the  remainder  of  her  days  as  a 
Rraoan  matron.  (Vid.  Zenobia,  Ltmginus,  Fahnyra.) 
Aurelian  followed  up  his  victoriea  by  the  lefonnation 
of  abuses,  and  the  restoration  throughout  the  enqure 
of  order  and  regularity,  but  he  tarnished  his  good  in- 
tentions by  ttw  nawnl  severity  of  his  measuiea,  and 
the  SBcriMO  of  Uw  MnattHciaii  oider  to  his  sli^test 
sospiciobfl.  He  had  planned  a  great  expedition  against 
Penia,  and  was  waiting  in  Thnce  for  an  opportunity 
to  cross  the  straits,  when  he  lost  his  life,  a!D.  136, 
assassination,  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  exdted  a 
secretary  whom  he  intended  to  call  to  account  for 
peculatioD.  Aoielian  was  a  wise,  able,  and  active 
prince,  and  very  useful  in  the  dedining  stato  of  the 
empire;  bat  the  austerity  of  his  character  caused  him 
to  be  very  little  resetted.  It  is  said  that  he  meditated 
a  severe  persecution  on  the  Christiana,  when  ha  was 
so  suddenly  cut  off.  (Hut.  AugUMt.,  p.  311,  teqq. — 
GHAoa,  Dteline  and  FaU^c  ll.  —  BwgT.  Vmv.,  vol. 
3,  p.  73. — Ewydep.  Am.,  vol.  1,  p.  474.}— II.  Caiios, 
a  native  of  Koea,  in  Nnmidia,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  between  180  and  340  A.D.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  medical  piofesuon,  and  has  left  behind  him  two 
works :  the  one  entitled,  "  Lihri  Quinqtu  tardarum 
five  ckroiacarum  poMsionum"  and  the  other,  " lAbri 
tret  eeierum  tive  aeutarum  vtuwionym."  Both  are 
drawn  from  Greek  aathors ;  nom  Themison,  Thessa- 
los,  and,  above  all,  Soranus.  Cttlius  Aorelianaa  being 
the  onhr  author  of  the  sect  called  Methodists  who  has 
come  down  to  us  (if  we  except  Octavins  Horstianus, 
who  lived  in  the  da^s  of  the  Elmperor  Valentjpian,  and 
is  little  known),  his  work  is  particularly  Tamable,  as 
preserving  to  us  an  account  of  many  theories  and  Tiews 
of  practice  which  would  otherwise  haTC  been  lost ;  but 
even  of  itself  it  is  deserving  of  much  attenUon  for  the 
piBctiealtiifonDatioii  which  it  contains.  Celius  is  re- 
mariuble  for  learning,  nndortanding,  and  scru  pulous 
accuracy ;  bat  his  style  is  much  loaded  with  technical 
teims,  and  by  no  means  elegant.  He  has  treated  of 
the  roost  important  diseases  which  come  under  the  care 
of  the  physician  in  the  following  maimer.  In  the  first 
place,  oe  gives  a  veir  drcnmstantiaj  aecoimt  of  the 
symptons,  which  he  does,  however,  more  like  a  syste- 
matic vrritcT  and  a  compiler,  than  as  an  original  ob- 
server of  nature.  Next,  he  is  at  great  pains  to  point 
oat  the  distinction  between  the  disease  he  is  treating 
of  and  those  which  very  nearly  resemble  it.  He  after- 
ward endeavors  to  determine  the  nature  and  seat  of 
the  disease ;  and  this  part  frequently  contaiiu  valuaUe 
references  to  the  woriis  of  ErasistnUus,  the  celebrated 
Alexandrean  anattHtoist.  Then  comes  his  account  of 
the  treatment,  which  is,  in  goneral,  sensible  and  sdh 
cntific,  bnt  smneiriutf  too  formal,  timid,  and  fettered 
by  the  rales  of  the  sect.  He  is  ingemioos,  however,  in 
often  delivering  a  free  statement  of  modes  of  practice, 
essentially  di^rent  fron  Ids  own.  His  account  of 
Hydrophobia  is  particularly  valuable,  as  being  the  most 
complete  trei^e  upon  that  fatal  malady  which  an- 
tiqut^  has  ftunisheo  us  with.  Ho  states,  that  the  dis- 
ease IS  oecanoned  not  only  by  the  bite  of  a  dog  but 


likewise  by  that  of  wolves,  bean,  leoparda,  horses,  and  I 
asses.   He  also  mentions  an  instance  of  its  being 
brouriit  on  by  a  wound  inflicted  by  the  spurs  of  a  cock. 
Nay,  De  says  that  he  knew  a  case  of  the  dtsesse  being 
tonight  on  by  the  breath  <rf'adsg,wUhontawoundat 
all.   Sometimes  too,  he  nyi,  tho  complaint  conws  on 
vriAoot  any  apparent  causa,   ffis  deaeription,  if  com- 
pared vriUi  modem  descriirtioni  (fiw  example,  «tlh 
that  given  in  Hufeland's  Jenriu/  for  1S16,  by  Dr. 
Goden),  will  be  found  in  every  respect  very  complete. 
He  considers  the  affection  as  a  general  me,  but  that 
the  nerves  of  the  stomach  are  more  particularly  iotet- 
estad  in  the  disease ;  and  Dr.  Goden  likewise  ii  of 
(^nnion,  that  the  sjdanchnic  nerves  are  more  especially 
affected,   in  ihott,  his  theory  is,  that  the  complunt 
consists  of  an  MCMdnuN  nervorwet,  or  ineteased  h«at 
of  the  nerves.    He  treats  the  disease  npw  much  ibe 
same  plan  as  tetanus,  to  which  he  appears  to  hsTc 
considered  it  allied,  hj  frictions  with  t^nd  oil,  oily 
dlysters,  and  oUier  remedies  of  a  relaxing  nature.  He 
approves  of  venesection,  but  not  to  a  great  eztenL  He 
condemns  the  use  of  hellebore,  which  is  a  mode  of 
treatment  approved  of  by  every  ancient  authori^  ex- 
cept himself  Neither,  auo,  does  he  make  mentioii  of 
the  appttestiou  of  the  actual  cautery  to  the  wound,  j 
which  practice  is  recommended    the  beat  aothoritiei,  | 
both  ancient  and  modem,  (i^m^sl,  litsl.de/sJfd., 
voi.8,p.87,s««.) 

AoulIus,  r  Haicua,  a  Roman  ampcmr.  (Fif. 
Antoninus  II.) — H.  Vktor,  a  Roman  hisu^an.  iyH- 
Victor.) 

AoBiMiA,  a  pr^hetess  held  in  great  vMieratton  by  i 
theGeimans.  (Swtt.,  G«m.,8.)   Soaae  imagine  the  I 
trae  form  of  the  name  to  have  been,  when  L^iniied, 
Ahitimui ;  and  trace  an  analogy  between  it  and  the 
AbmiM  of  northern  mythtdi^.    (Giniaalt  Obn^tBoi, 
ad  Taeit.,  t.  e.)  \ 

AvtStA,  the  goddess  (tf the  dawn,  danghter  ofHy- 
perion  and  Theta.    Her  Gtaek  name  waK  Eos  {Hut)-  ' 
Other  genealogies  represent  her  as  the  daughter  of  j 
Titan  and  Terra,  or  of  Pallas,  tbe  son  of  Crias  acd  | 
husband  of  S^x,  whence  efae  -  is  sometimes  styled 
PaUoMtiu.    In  Homer  and  Hesiod  she  is  simply  the 
goddess  of  the  dawn,  but  in  the  works  of  aneoee<fiiig  j 
poeta  abe  is  identified  vrith  Hemera,  or  the  Bay. 
(Snkfl.,  Ptra^  864.  — Tntad.,  844.— Bros, 
IdyU.,  6,  \%.  —  <iuimL  Smym.,  1,  119.  — Amfttu.  7. 
286,  394.  —  ^,  36,  667.  — JMium,  110,  &e.)  Au- 
rora became,  by  Astrsos,  the  mother  of  the  windt  : 
Boreas,  Zephyrus,  and  Notns,  and  also  of  the  stars  of 
heaven.   (Hes.,  Thteg.,  878.)    She  was  more  than 
oDoe,  monover,  deeply  smitten  with  Htm  love  of  mortal 
man.   She  canied  off  Orion,  and  kept  Um  in  the  isle  ' 
of  Ortygiatillhe  was  slain  there  hj  the  darts  ofDiatia. 
{Od.,  6,  131)   ClitDs,  the  son  of  Mantins,  was  forhii 
exceeding  beaufy  snatched  away  by  her,  "that  he  | 
might  be  among  the  gods."  (Od.,  16,  S60.)  Shealn  I 
earned  oS  Cephalue,  and  had  by  fahn  a  son  named  ; 
Phaethon.  Thiog.,  986.  —  Eurip.,  Hippol-,' 

467'.)    Btit  her  strongest  affection  was  for  Tittwnuf  I 
son  of  Laomedon,  fcmg  of  Trinr.     (Viid.  I^hoirai.) 
The  children  nhtan  she  bore  to  jnthoBoa  were  Men-  ' 
non  and  iGmathion. — The  most  probable  derivation  of  ' 
the  name  Eos  ('Hue,  Doric  'Auf)  aeems  to  be  thai 
from  au,  to  blow,  regarding  it  as  the  cool  morning  air, 
whose  gentle  breatbmg  precedes  th«  rising  of  the  sun. 
The  L^in  term  Avren  is  similarly  related  to  Avra-  ■■, 
(Hemuimt,  iher  dot  Wesen,  &e-(  p.  W.-^KagkHa/'r 
Uytkaim/,  p.  68,  *eqq.)   AuioiB  is  aoni^meB  rep- 
resented m  a  sa&onHDoknred  robe,  with  a  wand  or 
Umsh  in  her  hand,  coming  oat  of  u  golden  palace,  and : 
ascending  a  idiaiiot  of  the  same  metal.    Homer  de- 
scribes her  as  wearing  a  flovring  veil,  which  she  thrcvR 
ba(^  to  denote  the- dispersion  of  night,  and  as  opening 
vrith  her  lo^  fingers  the  gates  of  day.    Others  rrp- 
resmthv  ai  a  nymptk  crowned  with  flowais,  with  a; 
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Kar  above  her  iMad,  itiintHng  ia  a  chariot  drawn 
viagcd  bones,  while  in  one  «nd  she  hoidi  a  hndi, 
and  with  the  other  ■eattan  roaea,  aa  iUoatrative  of  the 
flowos  nringing  from  the  dew,  which  the  poeta  de- 
Kiibeaadiffiued  &c*n  the  eyea  of  thavoddeaa  in  liquid 

Suit.  (Compare  Ligkinmiy  Man.  Etnuc,,  1,  &. — ■ 
lUta,  F««M  ie  Canott,  6.    Vdw.  1, 16.— U.  Und., 

2.  V.~~Eetktl,  SviL,  7,  a.—MMer,  Arckaal.  der 

AcBtmci,  a  people  of  Latium,  on  the  coast  towarda 
Cu^ania,  aotUheast  of  the  Volaci.  They  wen,  in 
fid,  ideatkal  with  the  Ausonians.  The  lulian  fozm 
of  tiw  name  AneiMiea  can  have  been  no  other  than 
.iaran,  fei  fin  thia  Auruttd  ia  manifeatly  derived. 
Jamaeaa  ia  AMnauetut  the  tenninatifln  beUmga  to 
the  nmnhei  af  atljeeliw-finina  in  wUeh  the  eld  Latin 
hmnitted,  ao  aa  even  to  finiB  Tnscaniena  fiotn  Tsaow. 
(AicjaAr'a  Sowu  HuL,  toL  1»  p.  fi6,  3d  ed..  Cm. 
bridge  trvuL) 

AusAi,  a  liver  of  Etniria,  which  formerly  joined 
tho  Armu,  not  far  firom  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  At 
pcaent  they  both  flow  into  the  aea  by  aeparate  cbaiw 
nals.  Some  indtcatimi  of  the  juwAion  of  theae  rivers 
■ecois  isaaerred  by  the  name  of  Onrip  attached  to  a 
little  strEsm  or  d^  which  Uea  between  them.  (Cy«- 
merS  Axe.  Itafy,  vol.  1,  p.  174) 

AdkhIsx,  a  people  of  Libya.  (Herodot.,  4,  171.) 
They  extended  from  above  Baica  to  the  neighbouriiood 
of  the  Hcqmides.  (Compare  RcmneWt  GtogngAjf  ^ 
UerodMuM,  vol.  3,  p.  266.) 

Airtci,  a  people  of  Gallia  Aqnitania.  TbeiT  ei^ital 
was  Anad,  new  AmmK  tm  the  6cr,  one  of  the  sontb- 
em  branches  <rf  the  Garumna  or  Garottnt.  Its  eariier 
name  was  Ghmberris  or  Climbemim.   (C<u.,  B.  G., 

3,  87  — JWa,  a,  %~Amm.  Mare.,  15,  28.) 

Acsoir,  a  son  of  Ulyasea  and  Calypso,  from  whom 
the  Ansonei^  a  people  of  Italy,  were  &bled  to  have 
been  daaended.  (F^.Auson|^) 

Atrsomi,  a  name  inoperly  apj^wd  to  the  yihaie 
•oothsm  part  of  Italy,  throush  which  the  Anaones, 
one  of  the  ancient  races  of  Italy,  had  apiead  thetD> 
Mives.  Its  derivatuH)  from  Auson,  son  of  Ulysses 
«nd  Calypso,  is  a  mere  fable.  The  sea  on  the  soutb- 
last  coast  was  fi>r  a  long  time  called  from  them  Mare 
^HManra.  Nirirafar  makes  the  Ausonians  a  por- 
tioK  of  the  great  Oacaa  nation.  {Bom.  But.,  toL  1, 
p-  58.  Meif.,  Cma^riig*  traiuL) 

Acwjoos  (Deans,  or,  more  correctly,  Datunna, 
Msgim).  s  Roman  poet  of  the  fourth  oentniy.  The 
mo«t  inthantic  partumlarB  respecting  him  are  to  be 
feuud  ia  Itts  own  writiQgs,  and  more  especially  in  the 
aecond  nthune  of  his  Prafatmnada,  whierein  he  treats 
the  subject  professedly.    He  was  bom  at  BurdigaU. 
{BoviuMx),  when  hia  fitfhert  Julina  Ausooins,  was 
SD  eauDeat  plqr«aan,  and  also  a  Roman  sMUtot  and 
nember  of  the  Mank^wl  Cotmdl.    Had  his  educa- 
tion been  mAie^  confided  to  paternal  attentions,  it  is 
prsbaUe  that  no  neoord  of  bun  would  have  been  nc- 
naaaiy  amoiw  the  Latin  poets,  aince  the  elder  Auso- 
aioB,  ahhoagh  well  tesd  in  Gre^  was  hut  indifier- 
ntf|y  aoqnamted  mth  the  Latin  tongue.   By  tiie  ex- 
BtiMis,  however,  of  hia  matetnal  uncle,  .£miliua 
Xagnns  Aiboiiua,  himself  a  poet,  and  the  reqcratcd  au- 
Aer  of  aa  ^may  atill  extant,  "Ad  syin^AwR  mmM 
n^^sai,"  and  tHose  of  the  granmurians  Minnvina, 
Xfpotian,  and  SCaphylns,  the  disadvantages  of  om  po- 
ct'i  crrenmstanres  were  abondantly  removed.  From 
iboe  cminenl  men  he  acquired  the  principles  of  gram- 
nur  and  rhetoric    His  success  in  the  latter  of  these 
anfiea  indneed  hun  to  make  trial  of  the  bar;  but  the 
famer  was  lun  choice,  and  in  A.D.  387  he  was  ap- 
pointed bjr  the  Emperor  Valenttnian  tutor  to  the  young 
prince  Gratian,  wtMKn  he  accompanied  into  GMOMny 
the  IbUowing  year.   He  became  successively  Gouitf 
eflbe  onpire,  qacstw,  governor  of  (}aul,  LitTa,  and 
Utiunb  aiad  fint  conaoL    The  last  of  these  dignities 


be  obtained  AJ>.  379.  The  questioa  has  been  <Aai 
started,  whether  Ausonius  was  a  Christian  or  not. 
Some  have  doubted  the  circumstance  on  acoount  of 
the  extreme  licentiousness  of  certain  of  his  produc- 
tions. It  is  difficult,  however,  to  deny  the  affinnative 
of  this  question  without  attacking  the  authenticity  of 
a«ne  of  his  laeoes,  such  as,  for  ezaoq>l^  jUs  firvt 
Idyl:  beaidaft  how  can  we  imagine  that  so  Malooa  a 
(Thriftian  as  Valentiniaa  woola  have  ecnfidei]  to  a 
pagan  the  edoeation  of  his  soni  Aa  to  the  licen^ua 
character  of  some  of  hi*  poetry,  U  may  be  remaned, 
that,  in  professiag  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  day,  he 
omitted,  perhu>B,  to  follow  its  purer  precepts,  and 
henoe  inuilgea  in  effusions  revolting  to  morality  and 
decen^.  The  6eqaent  use  whidilie  makes  of  the 
p^gaamytholc^  inhiswritinea  does  not  prove  any- 
thu^  against  his  observance  of  ChrtBtianity,  aiiKS  the 
apiat  of  the  times  allowed  this  absurd  mixture  of 
ble  with  truth. — ^The  exact  time  when  Aosonius  died 
is  uncertain;  he  was  alive. in  392. — The  poetry  of 
Ausonius,  on  tiw  whole,  like  that  of  Avienus,  ia  mark- 
ed by  poverty  of  ar^tunent,  prolusion  of  mechanical 
,  ingenuity,  anid  imitation  of,  or,  rather,  corapilatum  firom, 
the  anoienta.  It  ia  valuable,  however,  to  the  Utnanr 
hialMian:  its  varietf  alone  affiwds  us  a  conridenble 
insight  into  the  state  of  poetry  in  that  age ;  and  the 
station  and  pursuits  of  the  author  allowed  him  that 
familiarity  with  oontemporary  poets  which  has  impart- 
ed to  his  works  the  character  of  poetical  memoin. — 
Of  the  editions  of  Aueonius,  the  best,  although  a  very 
lare  ona,  ia  thatof  ToUius,  AawC,  1671, 8vo.  It  coih 
taina  the  learned  conmentiiy  of  Joaeph  Scaliger,  to- 
gether with.selected  notes  from  Accuruus,  Buthina, 
Gronovius,  GrBvina,  and  others.  The  Delphin  edi- 
tion is  also  held  in  considerable  estimation.  The  Bi- 
pout  edition,  published  in  1783,  8vo,  is  a  useful  and 
correct  one.  {Bdkr,  Gettk.  Bam.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  304, 
tew.—SeheU,  Hitt.  Lit.  Bom.,  vol.  3,  p.  6li.-~En- 
e^dep.  MetropoL,  Din.  8,  vol.  2,  p.  676,  teq.) 

Auspices,  a  sacerdotal  order  at  Rome,  neeriy  the 
same  as  the  augurs.  Afunex  (the  nom,  sing.)  deno- 
ted a  peraMi  who  dMcrveo  and  interpreted  omens, 
especially  those  connected  with  the  flight,  the  sounds, 
aiul  the  feeding  of  birds ;  and  hmce  Um  term  ia  said 
to  be  derived  from  a«w,  "  a  bird,"  and  tpecuy,  "  to  be- 
hold" or  "  observe,"  the  earlier  form  of  the  word  hav- 
ing  been  autptx.  In  later  times,  when  the  custom 
cnconsnlUiig  the  aoqiicea  on  every  oecasion  lost  nnich 
of  its  strictness,  the  term  au^vex  acquired  a  more  gen- 
eral significaticHi.  Before  this,  the  name  was  paiticu- 
lariy  t4>plied  to  the  priest  who  i^ciated  at  marriages ; 
but  now,  those  employed  to  witnesa  the  signing  of 
the  marriage  contrail  and  to  see  that  everything  was 
rightly  penbrmed,  were  called  autpieei  nuptiarum, 
ouerwise  proxenete,  ctmetHutona,  and  proMUn,  in 
Greek  irapavvffpiot.  {VaUriu*  Maximus,  3,  1,  1. — 
Cicero,  de  Dinn.,  1,  16.  —  SuetOKrut,  Claud.,  26.— 
Serviiu,  ad  JEn.,  1,  360,  et  4,  *6.~BiU^.,  i*  Aug. 
ei  Attsp.,  3,  13.)  Hence  aiupex  in  put  for  a  favourer 
or  director ;  thus,  atupex  kgu,  "  one  who  advocates 
a  law dii$  taupieAtt*,  "  under  the  guidance  of  the 
gods oMipUe  muta,  "  under  the  tnspintioa  of  the 
muse,"  dec.  (Consult  remaiks  under  the  article  Au- 
eoHs.) 

AosTEB,  the  Sooth  wind,  the  same  with  the  Notoa 
of  the  Greeks.  Plin^  (2,  48)  speaks  of  it  as  a  dry- 
ing, withering  wind,  identifying  it,  therefore,  with  too 
Siroeco  of  modem  times.  Ariatode  (Proit^  1,  23) 
ascribes  to  its  influence  burning  fevers.  Horaco 
(Sera.,  3,  6,  18)  calls  it  "ptemims  Aiuter,'*  thus 
diBzacteiixing  it  aa  unhealthy ;  and,  on  another  oeea- 
aion,  be  tipaStM  of  h  in  plamer  language,  as  "luxwn* 
eerpDriitw."  (Od.,  S,  14,  16.)  Stotiua  describes  the  . 
roses  as  dying  at  its  flmt  annoadi,  "  PitbaUene  rota 
mrnoM  mahuniur  ad  Auttroa."  (Sfh.,  3,  3,  13B. — 
Compare  Virg.,  Eeiag.,  2,  68.)    Riny  ^gonunendr 
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the  hnrinndman  neither  to  trim  hit  tree*  nor  prune  Ub 
yim»  when  this  wind  blows  (18,  76).  On  snother  oc- 
casion (16, 46)  he  states,  that  the  pear  and  the  abnond 
trees  lose  their  buds  if  the  heavens  be  clouded  by  a 
•oath  wind,  tbos^  unaccompanied  rain.  This  re- 
nark,  bowever,  is  not  coniinDed  br  modem  experience. 
Hie  south  wind  is  also  de«er9>ea  by  the  hmn  poets 
aa  bringing  rain.  {TthuU.,  1,  1,  47.— Ond,  Met.,  13, 
726,  &.C.)  We  must  distinguish,  therefore,  between 
the  dr;  and  humid  southern  blasts,  es  PSnj  does  hi  the 
following  passage:  "(Gutter)  kumidu*  atU  eettuosnt 
Ilaiia  e»t;  Africa  fwtdent  tnceni&'a  eum  tettnoM* 
aiftrr  <18,  76). 

AuTocfiTHoma,  an  appellation  assomed  by  the 
Athenians,  impor^ng  that  thay  sprang  from  tlw  ami 
which  they  iiumI^m,  (Consult  lenwrita  under  the 
article  Attica.) 

AutolSl^  a  people  of  Aftica,  on  the  western  or 
Atlantic  coast  of  Mauritania  Tingitans.  {PHn.,  6, 
81.— i«ea»,  Pkartal.,  4,  977.— Sil.  Ital.,  2,  63.) 

AoTOL? 0U6,  son  of  Mercury  and  Philonis,  accord- 
ing to  the  eduUsst  OB  Haner  ((M.,  19,  483),  hid,  ae- 
ocndfaw  to  Fansanlu  (8,  4),  tb*  son  of  DcdaU<m,md 
not  of  Meretuy.  He  dwelt  on  Pamassos,  and  was  cel- 
ebrated as  a  stealer  of  catMe,  which  he  carried  -off  m 
such  a  way  as  to  render  it  nearly  impossible  to  ie«og' 
nise  them,  all  the  marks  being  defoeed.  Among 
others,  he  drove  off  those  of  ^syphus,  and  he  defiiced 
the  maiks  as  usual ;  but,  when  Sisyphus  came  in  quest 
ilf  Uism,  he,  to  the  great  suiprise  of  the  thief,  selected 
his  own  beasts  out  of  the  herd,  for  he  had  marked  the 
initial  letter  of  his  name  under  tiimr  hooft.  (The  an- 
dent  form  of  the  S  was  C,  which  is  of  the  shape  of  a 
horse's  hoof.)  Autolycus  forthwiA  cultivated  the  ac- 
quaintance wfone  who  had  thus  proved  himself  too  able 
for  him ;  and  Siaynhus,  it  u  said,  sednoed  or  violated 
his  dao^iter  Antiinea  (who  afterward  married  Laertes), 
ai^  thus  was  the  real  father  of  Utysses.  (Plurecyd., 
op.  Scfutl.  ad  Od.,  19,  432.— &&o/.  ai  Jl.,  10,  867. 
■^Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.,  844. — Keightley^t  Mythology, 
p.  400.) 

AiitohSiioh,  a  son  of  Dioreus,  who  went  to  the 
Trojan  war  with  ten  ships.  He  was  the  charioteer  of 
Achilles,  after  whose  dc^  he  served  Pyrrhus  in  the 
same  cuwciIt.  (Horn.,  B.,  S,  10,  dec. — Yirr.,  JEn., 
»,477.)  . 

AnronSa,  a  dangfater  of  Cadmus,  who  married 
Aristens,  by  whom  «ie  bad  Actmm,  often  called  Aa- 
toiuiug  htroa.  The  death  of  ber  son  {vid.  Actnon) 
was  so  painful  to  her,  ^at  she  retired  from  B<eotiB  to 
Mwkra,  where  she  soon  after  died.  (Poumr.,  1, 44. 
^Hygin.,fah.,  \79.~Ovid,  Met.,  8,  TSO.) 

AuTRiaoHEs,  a  people  of  Hispama  Tanaeonensis, 
among  the  Cantabri.  They  occupied  what  is  now 
the  eastern  half  of  La  Montana,  the  western  quarter 
of  Bucay  and  Alava,  and  the  northeastern  part  of 
Burgot.  Their  capital  was  Flaviobriga,  now  Porto 
Game,  near  BUboa.  (Floret,  En.  S.,  84,  10.— 
Ukert,  OMgr.,  vol.  3,  p.  448.)  Mwnieit,  however, 
makes  it  to  be  SaiOander.   (Otogr.,  nA.  1,  p.  37S.) 

AxKNtrs,  the  andent  name  of  the  Euzfaie  Sea.  The 
word  signifies  inhotfitahU,  which  was  hii^hly  applica- 
ble to  the  manners  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
coast.  It  took  the  name  of  Euxinus  after  the  eoast 
was  settled  by  Grecian  colonies.  {Vid.  Pontus  Enxi- 
nns.) 

AxniB,  the  lafgest  river  in  Macedonia,  risina  in  the 
ehahi  of  Mount  Scardus,  and,  after  a  course  of  righty 
miles,  fonmng  an  extensive  lake  near  its  month.  It 
&lb  into  the  Siiras  ThemHucns,  after  receiving  the 
waters  of  Ae  Erif^us,  Ludias,  and  Astraus.  in  the 
middle  ages  this  nver  aasnmed  the  nune  of  Bardarus 
{Tkecphylael;  EpiMl.,  65. — Iftcepk.  Greg.,  vol.  1,  p. 
S30),  whence  has  been  derived  that  of  Variari  or 
Vmrdar,  which  it  now  bears.  (  OrBnter's  Ane.  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  336.) 
S44 


AzAH,  T.  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  sacred  to  Cybela 
{Stat.,  Theb.,  4,  SOS.) — II.  A  son  of  Areas,  kin(^  of 
Arcana,  by  Erato,  one  of  the  Diyades.  He  divided 
lus  fotluer's  kingdom  with  his  brothers  Aphidas  and 
Elatiu,  and  called  his  share  Axania.  There  was  in 
Azaiua  a  fbuntain  called  CKtorhu,  vboee  waters  gave 
a  disUke  for  wine  to  those  who  drank  diem.  {Vitruv., 
8,  8.— Owrf,  Met.,  16,  VSS.—Ptauan.,  8,  4.— P/jm., 
SI,  ^.—Etymol.  Mag.,  a.  v.  KAiT^piOf.)— III.  A  re- 
gion on  the  northeastern  coast  of  Africa,  lying  south 
of  Aromatnm  Piomontorinm  and  north  of  Baibaria.  It 
is  now  Ajatt.  {Ptol. — Arrian,  Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr. 
— Shdaiu,  ad  Arrian,  I.  e.,  p.  93.) 

AtTRis,  aphioe  in  Libya,  snrroandod  on  both  sides 
by  delightful  Mils  covered  with  trees,  and  watered  bv 
a  river,  where  Battue  built  a  town,  prerious  to  foun<t 
ing  Cyrene.    (Herod.,  4,  167.)    Ptolemy  calls  the 

tlace  Axyiig.  The  harbour  of  Asaria,  mentioned  by 
ynesius  (c.  4),  appears  to  coincide  with  this  same 
place.  PaCho  tMnks  that  the  Aziris  of  Herodotus  co- 
mcidcs  widi  the  modem  Temmineh.  {Voyage,  dec, 
p.  50,  nqq.) 

AzSnrs  (the  Asdod  of  Scriptnre),  one  of  the  five 
•chief  cities  of  the  FUliatines,  and,  sit  the  same  time, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  dties  of  the 
land.  The  god  Dagon  was  worshipped  here.  It  lay 
on  the  seaeoast,  and  in  the  ditision  of  the  countiy 
among  the  Israelites,  it  fell  to  the  tribe  of  Judab,  but 
was  not  conquered  until  the  TtAga  of  Solomon.  In  the 
time  of  King  Hexdciah  it  was  taken  the  Assyrians, 
and  subsequently  by  I^ammetichns,  king  of  Egypt, 
after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  yem.  (Herod.,  2,  157.) 
At  a  later  period  Azotus  bet^e  the  seat  of  a  Chris- 
tian bishop.  The  rains  of  the  andent  dty  are  near 
a  small  village  called  Efditd.  (MaTtnert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
6,  pt.  I,  p.  S61,  9eq.) 

"  B. 

BabbTus  or  BabrTas  (or,  as  the  name  is  sometimes 
corrupted,  GabbIas),  a  Greek  poet,  who  lired,  accord- 
ing to  Tyrwhitt,  either  under  Augustus  or  a  Ehoit  time 
b^ore  that  emperor  ;  while  O^ray,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  him  a  contemporary  of  Bion  and  Moschus. 
The  particulars  of  bis  life  have  not  reached  us.  All 
that  we  know  of  him  is,  that,  after  the  example  of  Soc- 
rates, who,  while  in  prison,  amused  himself  with  vep- 
si^ng  the  &b1es  of  .£sop,  Babrius  published  a.  col- 
lection of  fables  under  the  title  otpiffoi  or  ftvdtOfiCoi ; 
from  which  the  fables  of  Phedrus  are  closely  imitated. 
They  were  written  in  choliambics,  and  comprised  in 
ten  books,  aeeoiding  to  SukIbs,  or  two  volumes,  ac- 
cording to  Avianus.   (Av.,  Praf.  Pah.') — ^These  two 
accounts  are  not  at  variance  with  each  other,  as  tlie 
hooki  were  doubtlesa  divisions  made  by  the  author, 
like  the  books  of  I%edruB,  perhaps  with  an  appropri- 
ate introduction  to  each;  while  the  "no/umiRa"  of 
Avianus  were  probably  rolls  of  pardiment  or  papyrus, 
on  wbidi  the  ten  bd<dts  were  written.    It  may  bo 
farther  observed,  that  Avianus  calls  tho  hooks  of 
Phedrus  \ibt\ii,  and  not  vdunaiui.     In  this  man- 
ner may  be  explwned  the  statement  of  Hiny  (8,  16), 
that  AviBtotle's  vrritings  on  Natural  History  were 
contained  in  nearly  fifrjr  Tolumina.    ((Compare  Afm- 
a^,  ad  Diog.  Laert.,  6,  25.)    This  collection  threw 
all  preceding  ones  into  comparative  obscurity.  It 
appears  to  luve  been  still  in  existence  as  late  as  tho 
twelfUi  century,  in  the  days  of  Tzetzes  :  the  o^^ats, 
however,  of  soeoeedinj;  times,  little  eennble  of  the 
charms  ofthe  versification  which  Babrius  had  adopted, 
thought  they  could  not  do  better  than  convert  it  into 
so  much  prose ;  and  the  fragments  of  verses,  «vUch 
they  were  unable  in  this  way  pcrf^ly  to  disguise, 
are  all  that  recalls  the  original  lines  which  they  ha-ve 
spoiled.    The  collection  of  Babrius,  thus  disfaonouivd, 
was  perpetuated  by  numeroDs  co^es,  in  wbidi  traces 
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of  Ike  ortgiul  became  more  and 
a  iiagle  ^lologDe  alonei  that  of  the  swallow  and  ni^ht- 
ingake,  bin  aiaiks  of  a  versified  fable.  Thia  piece 
fbimd  its  mj  into  a  coUeetion  of  &bles  attributod  to 
^oathu  Magiater,  a  priest  of  Constantinopld,  who, 
bdflg  in  poasesakin  of  a  oopj  of  Uie  original  fiiUee 
<f  wriDa,Di  dwtiambie  was,  as  that  author  had 
wntten  thea,  icBobed  to  diangs  than  into  iamlw: 
tertrutna.  With  thia  view  he  abridged  and  tortured 
each  apologiM  antil  he  succeeded  in  reducing  them 
indiridaaUy  to  Ibar  Teraes.  Fifi^-three  fabl«  were 
tku  itni^^ ;  but  as  if  Ignatius  bad  wished,  by 
ncani  of  a  ean^ariaon,  to  augment  oar  regrets  for 
those  vhidi  he  had  altend,  he  preeerved  entim  and 
UD^asgedani^e  faUe,the  metowhidiwflhave  aU 
hided.  At  the  period  when  the  Greek  aothoia  began 
to  be  printai^  the  true  eollectiiHi  of  Babrius  no  loo^r 
exitted :  it  warn  thou^lU,. however,  that  the  collection 
of  Igaatiua  was  the  onginal  one,  and  hence  it  was  pub- 
lished uodei  the  name  of  Babiiua,  or  rather  Gabrias, 
the  B  ia  the  manoeeripts  being  coafotmded  with  a  T. 
The  enor  of  the  name  was  ootv  perceived  aboat  the 
daseofthaaixteeiiAlieentainr.  Two  Ei^^ish  seholan, 
the  cclcfaaled  BeMley,  in  hia  diasntation  on  i£sop, 
aad,  at  a  later  period,  l^rwhitt,  in  his  diasertaUoa  on 
Babrina  (Load.,  177S,  Bvo),  have  avenced  the 

of  the  poet,  and  diaai^ted  mnch  of  the  obacnrity 
wluch  bong  over  this  portioa  of  Utemrr  history.  The 
bu«i  (tf  these  two  eebdars  reunited  aU  the  £nwmenta 
ofBahrioalohe  fiRmd  in  Snidas,  as  wdl  as  afl  those 
iriiiA  veie  to  b«  met  with  in  oUier  woilEa.  In  thia 
«n  ha  sdoceeded  in  leoanpoung  four  of  the  fables 
of  Babiiaa,  ao  that  their  number  now  amounted  in  all 
to  five.  Thiity-tbiee  years  afterward  (1809)  Da  Fu- 
ria  pabliahed  many  bblea  of  .£sop,  up  to  that  time  in- 
edited.  In  the  minbei  <^  these  were  thii^-six,  which 
he  MieiiBd  Is  be  wiittan  in  proae  lilui  the  rest,  and 
which  he  printed  aa  [ooss  compositions ;  th^  were, 
■n  reality,  however,  versified  Abies,  and  a  few  correo- 
tioos  niffieed  to  restore  them  to  their  primitive  form. 
Tine  aerrioe  has  been  rendered  by  Coray,  in  hie  col- 
iKiion  of  JEm^'m  Fables ;  by  J.  G.  Schneider,  at  thp 
cad  of  his  editioa  of  .£sop,  from  the  Angnatan  MS. ; 
by  Bergc^  in  an  edition  of  tho  reniaina  of  Babrius, 
pBbbbed  at  Munich  in  1816 ;  by  Mr.  G.  Bn^ea,  in 
the  Chsrieal  Joomal  (whose  coUectiim,  howevar,  is 
uBfiiudwd);  bgr  the  pnaent  Biahop  of  London  (Dr. 
&U>«&eU),  in  the  third  number  of  tiie  MusMun  Criti- 
eum ;  and  h  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  second  nnm- 
bet  of  the  dambridge  Philoh)gieal  Museum.  {SekiiU, 
Hut.  IM.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  61,  wf^CkinMd^s  Pkilel. 

Bafioa,  I.  a  cdebrated  dtft  (he  capital  of  the 
BabftaBsa  ao^re,  aituate  on  &e  Ei^hntes,  in  3S'> 
22'  north  lathuda,  and  44*^  east  kmgitude,  as  is  sap- 
fjtei.  Its  origin  is  lost  in  the  t^MCurity  of  aaity 
limes.  It  ia  rpmaikahta  enough  that  Herodotus  should 
tuTe  given  us  oo  intimation  napeetins  its  founder ;  be 
**Kly  iofinsa  tt*  that  Seoucamis  and  Nitoeris,  two  of 
u  VieeiM,  itniglhaiied  the  fintificatNHH,  and  gnaid- 
eilhadtyaninat  imindatioBSirfthe  river,  as  waQ  aa 
isprored  and  adorned  it.  May  wo  not  eoaehide  &om 
'■^  aaJts  Rennell  (Geoj^ra^  «f  ifembtes,  voL  1, 
t  US),  that  its  antiqaity  waa  very  great ;  and  aa- 
mdcd  ao  hi^h  tbat  Ueroootus  could  not  satisfy  lum- 
Klf coaeemiog  itl  At  the  same  time,  adds  tms  in* 
iclligeit  wril«r,  the  improvements  that  took  fHatm  in 
'hedtyintbe  nsgn  of  .Seminunia,  might  oceaaton  tbit 
•opnal  fanwfatinn  to  be  ■serihed  to  her;  the  liko 
ImoghmeHdintheUatoryafotheraties.  He> 
ntlgtos  infemw  oa  (1, 178),  that  Bst^hm  became  the 
^^fMal  ef  Aaayiia  a/ier  the  destrueHon  of  Nineveh. 
Pnhaps,  then,  we  ought  to  date  the  foundation  of 
'hue  works  whidt  appear  so  stupendous  in  histoiy 
(tam  that  puiod  only ;  (or,  wooderfol  as  these  woribs 
■ffeai;  evaa  whan  aaeribed  to  tbe  s^tal  itf  an  em- 


inre^  tbe  wonder  increaaes  when  aaeribed  to  the  capital 
of  a  province  only.  If^  then,  with  the  ancient  authors 
generally,  we  allow  Semoaniis  to  have  been  the  found- 
reaa  of  that  Babylon  described  hj  Herodotus,  we  can- 
not fix  the  date  of  the  improved  foundation  bi^ond  the 
eighth  century  before  the  Christian  era:  so  that  the 
dmatioii  <tf  this  d^,  in-  ita  ioqmved  fimn,  waa  leas 
than 800  years,  leduming  to  the  time  of  niiry.  (Am- 
ntUf  Geografky  of  HeroSotui,  vol  1,  p.  443,  a«;f.) — 
The  shwe  of  the  city  of  Babylon  waa  tut  of  a  aquare, 
traversed  each  way  by  twenty-five  principal  streets, 
which,  of  course,  intersected  each  owr,  dividing  the 
city  into  635  iquaras.  Theae  streetB  were  terminated 
at  each  end  by  gatea  of  braaa,  of  prodigioos  siio  and 
strengUi,  with  a  amsUer  om  opening  towards  the  river. 
Resi«cting  the  hfught  and  thickness  of  the  walls  of 
Babylon,  there  are  great  vaiiationa  among  the  andent 
writers.  Herodotus  makes  them  200  royal  cubita,  or 
337  feet  8  inches  high,  and  60  n^al  cubits,  or  84 
feet  6  indies  broad.  Cteaias  gives  50  &th<Hna  (Ap- 
)v2(u),  or  300  feet,  for  the  height  An  anonymoua 
writer  in  Diodtmis  Sioubis  makes  the  height  60  com- 
moa  vnUta,  or  75  fiset,  and  thia  eatimata  ia  fiillowed 
by  Sttabo  and  QuiirtuB  Curtiua.  Pliny  g^ves  200 
feet,  and  Oroaius  SOO  conunwi  cubits,  or  800  feet 
{Herod.,  1,  176.— Clesitu,  p.  402,  ed.  Baeh.—Dwd. 
Sic,  2,  7.  —  Slrabo,  738.  — Curfiiw,  5.  1.  — P/nty, 
6,  26.  —  OronM,  S,  6.)  In  Una  statement,  Cteaias 
evidraitly  copies  from  Herodotua,  ainoe  fifty  fathoma 
make  euctly  200  cutdtsi  only  he  a^iean  not  to  have 
percdved  tlist  royoJ  eaUta  were  meant  by  the  tetter. 
It  is  also  clear,  that  the  anonymous  writer  mentioned 
by  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  welt  as  Strabo  and  Quintns 
Curtius,  had  Cteaias  respectively  in  view,  but  that, 
startled  at  the  number  of  50  fathoms,  they  have  re- 
duced it  to  the  nomber  of  60  cubits.  The  nun^r 
200,  empk^ed  by  Pliny,  proves  that  he  had  consulted 
Herodotos  mei^ ;  but  tbat,  through  inadvertenee  on  ' 
his  part,  ot  thmugh  tha  ftult  of  later  copyists,  ftet  are 
substituted  for  ctdiits.  Orosius  follows  Herodotus, 
but,  forgetting  that  tbe  latter  speaks  of  royal  cubits, 
he  contents  hmiself  with  givingSOO  common  cnUta. 
(Larcker,  ad  HerodoL,  1, 179.)  But  are  we  to  receive 
tbe  estimate  of  Herodotus  aa  eotreet,  and  entitled  to 
full  belief?  Evidently  not :  the  measurement  is  iir 
eiad&do,  and  baais  mi  ita  veiy  fnmt  the  impress  of 
gmsa  eKaggeration.  A  diffieulh*  alao  praaenta  itadf 
ndth  regMa  to  the  extent  of  the  walls  of  Babylon. 
Herodotus  mskes  them  120  stadia  each  aide,  or  4B0  in 
circumferenca.  Hiny  and  Solinus  give  the  circuit  at 
60  Roman  miles ;  whidi,  reckoning  eisfat  stadia  to  a 
mile,  aq;reea  with  the  account  of  Herodotua.  Strabo 
makes  it  886  stadia.  ZModnoa,  fiem  Ctanaa,  aaaigns 
360,  but  ftim  Clitaidms,  who  accompanied  AlexanoiBT, 
365.  Cuitius  gives  368.  It  appears  bigUy  pntbable, 
remarks  Rennell  {Ge«^Ta^  of  JUrodotiu,  voL  1,  p. 
447),  that  860  or  365  was  the  true  statement  of  the 
droumfimnce,  aince  one  of  these  numbers  was  report- 
ed by  Cteaias,  the  other  (which  differs  ao  little) 
GUtaodnia,  both  of  them  ayeiritnGBBea.  Taking  the 
drramfersnce  of  Babylon  at  866  atadia,  and  these  at 
401  feet,  each  ride  of  the  square  (which  is  equal  to 
9li  stadia)  will  be  8.486  BrUiab  milea,  or  nearly  8^. 
This  gives  an  area  of  73  milea  and  an  inconaidnabls 
fraction.  If  tbe  aame  number  of  stadia  be  taken  at 
500  feet  cttch,  the  area  vriU  be  74.8.  And.  finals, 
Uie  365  atadia  of  Strabo,  at  491  feet,  about  80.  The 
480  atadia  of  Herodotus  would  give  aboitf  126  square 
miles,  or  eii^  tunea  die  aioa  of  Lnidon !  But  that 
awi  72  emtiguous  oquare  milea  ahould  have  been  in 
any  degree  covered  wtth  buildinffs,  is  on  every  sccount 
too  impiobaUe  for  belief  This  femous  city,  in  all 
likelihood,  occufned  a  parf  only  of  the  vast  apace  en> 
dosed  by  iU  walls.  It  is  a  question  that  no  one  can 
positive^  answer,  *' what  pn^wrtioD  of  the  apace  waa 
oBcafiedr   It  is  poa^de,  however,  that  neariy  two 
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thirds  of  it  tniglit  have  been  occiroied  in  the  mode  in 
which  the  large  citiee  of  Ama  are  built ;  that  is,  in  the 
style  of  some  of  those  of  India  at  the  presaat  d^,  hav- 
ing nnlanSf  icservtMn  of  watcff,  and  laiffe  open  places 
nitua  them.  Moreorer,  the  bouses  of  the  eonmon 
Mople  ooiuist  of  one  floor  only;  so  that,  of  ooorse, 
uwer  psop)*  on  be  aoeoounodatsd  ia  th«  same  com- 
•jUH  of  gnond  in  an  Indian  than  in  a  ^in^tean  aty. 
This  accoonts  at  once  for  the  erroneous  dmiensions 
of  some  of  the  Asiatic  cities ;  and  perhapa  we  cannot 
allow  mudt  leas  than  double  the  space  to  accommo- 
date the  same  number  of  Asiatics  that  Europeans 
would  requiiB.  That  the  area  enclosed  by  the  walls 
of  Babylon  was  oi^  put^  boilt  on,  u  prmd  by  the 
woids  of  Qnintus  QiTtins (6f  4^ who  ssya,that  "the 
buil£ngs  in  Babylon  are  not  contiguous  to  the  walb, 
but  some  conridei^e  space  was  left  all  anmnd." 
Diodorus,  moreover,  describes  a  vast  ^F^Bce  taken  up 
by  the  palaces  and  public  buildings.  The  enclosure 
of  one  of  the  palaces  was  a  square  of  Ifi  stadia,  or 
near  a  mile  anu  a  half;  the  other  of  Ave  stadia :  here 
are  moie  than  square  miles  occupied  by  the  palaces 
alone.  Besides  thiese,  there  were  the  temple  and 
tower  of  Belus,  of  vast  extent ;  the  hanging  gardens, 
&c.  From  all  this,  and  much  more  that  might  be  ad- 
duced, we  may  collect  most  clearly,  that  much  vacant 
space  remained  within  the  walls  of  Babylon .-  and  this 
would  seem  to  do  away,  in  some  degree,  the  great  dif- 
fienky  reape^tng  the  magmtude  of  tbo  city  itself. 
Nor  IS  it  stated  as  the  effect  of  the  subsequent  decline 
of  Babylon,  but  as  the  actual  st^  of  it,  when  Alex- 
ander first  entered  the  place :  for  Cnrtius  leaves  us 
to  understand,  that  the  system  of  cultivating  a  large 
propoition  of  the  enclosed  space  originated  with  toe 
foundation  itself;  and  the  history  of  its  two  sieges,  by 
Cyras  and  Darius  Hystaspis,  seems  to  show  it.  ( Ara- 
fua*«  Geography  of  Hendottu,  vol  1,  p.  447.)— -The 
walls  of  Baby]  Iwiweie  buiU  of  brick  bi^ed  in  the  eon, 
cemented  with  bitumen  instead  of  mortar,  and  were 
enoompasBcd  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  lined  with 
the  same  materials,  as  were  also  the  banks  of  the  river 
in  its  course  through  the  city,  the  inhabitants  descend' 
ing  to  the  watM  by  ste^  through  the  smaller  biaas 
g^saheadyneiitinied.  Over  tne  river  was  ntmdge, 
connecting'  the  two  bahes  of  the  city,  whidi  stood, 
the  one  on  its  eastern,  the  other  on  its  western  bank; 
the  liver  running  nearly  north  and  south.  The  bridge 
was  five  furiongs  in  length,  and  thirty  feet  in  bieadu, 
and  had  a  pal»e  at  each  end,  with,  it  ia  said,  a  sub- 
terranean passage  beneath  the  river  fran  one  to  the 
other,  the  work  of  Seminunia.  Within  the  tity  was 
the  temple  of  Betas,  or  JupUer,  which  Heiodobu  de- 
scribee as  a  squavB  of  two  sta^ :  in  the  midst  of  this 
arose  the  celebrated  tower,  to  which  both  the  same 
writer  and  Strabo  give  an  elevation  of  one  stadium, 
and  the  same  measure  at  its  base.  The  whole  was  di- 
vided into  eight  separate  towers,  one  above  another, 
of  decreasing  dimensions  to  the  summit;  where  stood 
a  cluqwl,  ocmtaining  a  couch,  table,  and  other  things, 
of  gold.  Here  tbe  principal  devotioni  were  perform- 
ed ;  and  over  this,  on  the  highest  platfoim  or  all,  was 
the  obserratory,  the  help  of  whidi  the  Babylonians 
are  said  to  have  attained  to  great  skill  in  astimomy. 
A  winding  staircase  on  the  outside  formed  the  ascent 
to  this  stupendous  edifice. — The  two  palaces,  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  t»idge,  have  already  been  alluded  to. 
The  old  palMe,  whodi  stood  on  the  east  <ride  of  the 
rivar,  was  80  fiirionoai  (or  three  miles  and  three  qoaiw 
tars)  in  confess.  The  new  palue,  wUch  stood  on 
the  west  ude  of  the  river,  orooeite  to  the  o^er,  was 
60  forionga  (or<  seven  miles  and  a  halO  in  compass.  It 
was  aumnnded  with  three  walls,  one  within  another, 
with  considerable  spaces  between  tlMon.  These  walla, 
aa  also  those  of  the  other  palace,  were  en^llisbed 
wiA  an  infinite  variety  of  scolptores,  representing  all 
kinds  of  animala  to  the  Ufa.  Among  tue  rest  waa  « 
t4tt 


curious  banting-piece,  in  which  Senuramis  on  hone, 
back  was  throwing  her  javelin  at  a  leopard,  and  bet 
husband  Ninas  piercing  a  lion.    In  this  last  palace 
were  the  hanging  gardens,  so  celebrated  among  the 
Greeks.    They  contained  a  square  of  400  feet  on 
every  aide,  and  were  carried  up  in  the  muiner  of  Eev- 
eral  lam  terraces,  one  above  another,  till  the  hd^t 
equalled  that  of  the  walla  oftbec^y.  Theascentwai 
from  terrace  to  terrace  by  stairs  ten  feet  wide.  The 
whole  pile  was  sustained  by  vast  arches  taived  apon 
other  arches,  one  above  another,  and  Btrengtbened  t^' 
a  wall,  sorroonding  it  on  every  side,  of  twenty-two 
foet  in  thickneea.    On  the  ^p  of  ^  arches  were  firet 
laid  large  flat  stones,  sixteen  Met  long  and  four  brotd ; 
ovar  these  waa  a  Iqw  of  reeda,  mixed  wiUi  a  gnat 
qoantity  of  bitumen,  upon  which  were  two  rovi  cf 
bricks  closely  cemented  together.    The  whole  vas 
covered  with  thick  sheets  o(  lead,  upon  which  lay  the 
mould  of  the  garden.    And  all  this  floonge  waa  con- 
trived to  keep  the  moisture  of  the  moaU  from  nmniDg 
away  througn  the  arches.   Tlie  esiA  Ud  thereon  wai 
so  deep  that  large  trees  might  t^a  root  in  it;  and  with 
aach  the  terraces  were  covered,  as  well  as  wiA  di 
other  plai^  and  flowera  that  were  proper  to  adorn  ■ 
pleasure-garden.    In  the  upper  terrace  then  waa  an 
engine,  or  kind  of  pomp,  by  which  water  was  dram 
up  out  of  the  river,  and  from  thence  the  whole  gaidcn 
was  watered.    In  the  spaces  between  the  serenl 
arches  upon  which  this  whole  structure  rested,  were 
large  and  magnificent  apartments,  that  were  very  li^ht, 
anahadtheadvantageofabeautifiLiIprospect.  Amjilii. 
&e  vrife  of  Nebuchadnexxar,  having  been  bred  in  Me- 
dia (for  she  was  the  daughter  of  Astyages,  the  lung  of 
that  country),  desired  to  have  somettung  in  imitation 
of  her  native  hills  and  forests  ;  and  the  monarch,  in 
order  to  gratify  her,  is  said  to  have  raised  this  prodi- 
gious strueture—Babykm  waa  probably  in  the  Hnilb 
of  iu  glory  and  dominion  jast  b^M«  the  death  of  Neb- 
uchadnenar.   The  aptrila  of  Ninevdi,  Jerasalen,  and 
Egypt  had  enriched  it ;  its  armies  had  swept  like  a 
tonent  over  the  finest  countries  of  the  East,  and  had 
at  this  time  no  longer  an  enemy  to  contend  with ;  the 
arts  and  sciences,  driven  from  Phoenicia  and  £fypt< 
ware  cantrad  here  ;  sndliither  tha^iiloaoptieiB  at  uie 
West  came  to  imbibe  instnietion.   The  fall  of  Babylon, 
before  the  victorious  arms  of  Cyrua,  occurred  B-C. 
638.    The  height  and  strcn^h  of  the  walls  bad  long 
baffled  every  effort  of  the  invader.    Having  under- 
stood at  length,  that  on  a  certain  day,  then  near  ap- 
looaching,  a  greet  annual  festival  was  to  be  kept  al 
Babylon,  when  itwas-cust<miary  for  the  BabylonianE 
to  spend  the  night  in  revelling  and  drunkenness,  he 
thought  this  a  fit  opportunity  mr  executing  a  echcnr 
whicn  ha  had  planned.    This  waa  no  other  than  to 
suxpriae  the  city  by  turning  the  course  of  the  river:  a 
mods  of  capture  of  which  the  Babylonians,  who  look- 
ed upon  the  river  as  one  of  their  greatest  protecticna. 
had  not  the  smallest  apprehension.    Accordingly,  on 
the  night  of  the  feast,  he  sent  a  party  of  his  nwn  to 
the  head  of  the  canal,  whidi  led  to  the  great  lake  made 
bv  Nebnehadnenar  to  lecnve  the  walera  of  the  Eo- 
fthrates  while  ha  was  fodng  the  banks  of  the  river  with 
walls  Vf^nic^  and  bitumen.  This  party  bad  direction^, 
as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  to  commence  breaking  dov  n 
the  great  bank  or  dam  which  kept  the  waters  of  tbr 
river  in  their  place,  and  separated  than  horn  the  canal 
above  mentioned ;  while  Cyrua,  in  the  mean  time,  di- 
ning the  lest  of  hia  amy,  atationed  one  part  at  the 
place  where  the  river  entered  the  city,  anu  the  other 
where  h  oame  oat,  with  orders  to  enter  the  diannel  of 
the  river  as  soon  as-they  should  find  it  fordable.  Thia 
happened  by  midnight ;  for,  by  cutting  down  the  bank 
leacUng  to  the  great  lake,  and  maUng  besidee  opening! 
into  tlM  trenches,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  two  years' 
nege,  had  been  dug  round  the  city,  the  river  was  to 
dnonad  of  ita  witter  that  it  became  neariy  Ary.  "Whsn 
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tltf  Kinj  of  Gjnu  entered  the  dwnnel  fzom  thar  le- 
^ee&n  itation  on  eadi  mde  of  the  city,  tbey  nuhed 
ODwanltawaidi  the  centre  of  the  place;  and  finding  the 
pies  leadiii^towaids  the  river  left  open,  in  the  dinnk- 
dineu  and  negligence  of  the  night,  Uiey  entered  theoi, 
and  met  bj  cmtceit  at  the  palace  before  any  alarm  had 
bem  given :  here  the  jguaid*,  partaking,  no  doubt,  in 
tbe  mglicence  and  duorder  of  the  ni^it,  were  mt- 
ipi«d  and  killed.   'WliUe  all  this  waa  going  mi  wiA- 
oot,  a  icnuritaUe  scene  <iS  widely  diffierent  character 
ma  tnumcting  within.   Daniel  wai  deciphering  the 
vijbiig  on  the  wall ;  and,  soon  after,  the  soldiers  of 
Cyrus,  having  killed  the  gnard,  and  meeting  with  no  re- 
ratince,  tmnced  towarda  the  banqueting-hall,  where 
they  encoontered  Betsbazzar,  tbe  ill-fated  monarch, 
and  Atm  him,  with  hia  armed  fbllowen. — Bal^lon  had 
Bolfaed  mseh  when  earned  bj  tiie  traopa  of  Oyms ; 
but  oAer  ca&tings  were  to  come.   Cyrus  Iwvinges- 
tabBAri  Ui  cant  at  Susa,  Babylon,  fowiierly  the  seat 
was  thus  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  provin- 
cial oty;  and  the  ihhabitanta,  who,  grown  wealthy 
and  pimid  during  their  empire  over  (he  East,  could  ill 
biook  this  change  of  fortune,  resolved  to  mdte  an  ef- 
Ciit  towards  regainii^  their  former  power  and  gran- 
dcor.  Aeooidingly,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Darius  Hys- 
bnpiB,  and  twelve  years  after  tbe  death  of  Cyrus,  hav- 
ii^  tor  seTeial  yeeis  eoveitly  laid  in  great  stores  of 
{TOfirints,  and  every  necessary,  they  openly  revolted ; 
viaA,  as  they  mi|rht  have  expected,  soon  brought 
upon  them  the  aimtes  of  Darius.   The  city  a  second 
time  was  taken  Irf  stratagem  {vid.  Zopyrus),  and  Da- 
lias,  when  hs  agon  became  possessed  of  it,  eave  it 
op  to  the  almder  of  bis  soldurs.   He  impaled  3000 
m  dMWB  WW  were  supposed  to  bare  been  most  active 
in  the  revolt ;  look  away  the  gates,  and  palled  down 
the  walls  to  tlw  hei^  of  fifty  cubits.    During  the  re- 
mainder of  tbe  leign  of  Darius,  Babylon  contumed  in 
much  tbe  same  state  in  which  it  was  left  after  the 
■iegc  fiot  in  tfae  succeeding  reign  another  blow  was 
Mraek  towavb  her  down&ll.   Xerxes,  in  his  return 
tarn  bis  Giedan  expedition,  parUy  to^indemnify  bim- 
telf  for  his  bies,  and  partly  out  of  zeal  for  the  Ma- 
rian religion,  which  held  every  kind  of  image-worahip 
m  abhonenoe,  destroyed  the  temples  and  plundered 
them  of  their  vest  wealth,  which  appears  to  nave  been 
Intheito  qmedr  and  which  must  have  been  indeed  pro- 
Affou;  that  in  the  tem^  of  BeluB  alone  amoDntuig, 
SKorfing  to  Diodoms,  to  aboro  6000  talents  of  gold, 
or  abiRtt  SI  millions  sterling.    From  this  period,  Bab- 
jtoa,  dtapfiad  of  her  wealth,  her  strenfftb,  and  her 
various  tessarc«B,  was  in  no  condition  for  any  more 
r^nphs;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that,  with 
tbe  decay  irf  her  power  and  local  advantages,  tfae  pop- 
nbtkiD  also  most  decline.   We  hear,  in  net,  no  more 
ofBabytmnntU  the  coning  of  Alexander,  150  years 
>fier;  wben  th«  term  of  ma  name,  or  the  weakness 
of  tbe  plaoe^  wna  svdi,  that  it  made  not  the  riightest 
pretensions  to  wadstanee.   Alexander,  after  s  short 
liait  to  Babylon,  proceeded  on  bis  expedititm  to  In- 
^ ;  and,  at  his  return  from  thence,  finding  Babylon 
mom  snitaMe  in  its  situation  and  resourcos  for  the 
ofiStl  of  Ida  canMie  Oitn  any  otherplace  in  the  East, 
be  reasivml  to  n  Us  leMdenee  tfaers,  ind  to  restore 
it  to  its  fimner  atnngth  and  msgniflcenee.    For  this 
pirpDse,  barring  examined  tbe  breach  which  Cyras 
ud  made  in  the  rner,  and  the  possiltii^  of  bringing 
it  Uek  to  its  fanner  diaimd  through  tbe  city,  he  em- 
pt<7fld  10,000  men  in  the  woik,  and,  at  the  same 
ttBie,aaeqnal  numbar  in  leboilding  the  tenmle  of  Be- 
ks.  An  entire  stop,  howenr,  was  pnt  to  these  great 
imdeitaldngB  fay  we  desth  of  Alexsnder,  vrho  neie 
(nminated  to^raier  bis  mighty  projeeta  and  his  life. 
.\fier  tbe  des^th  of  Atexan£sr,  Babylon  and  the  East 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Sdencas,  one  of  the  generals  who 
tns  emqpire  among  them.    Seleueus,  for  sev- 
eraj  yean,  was  too  mocfa  engaged  in  contention  with 


bis  rivals  to  pay  nmoh  attention  to  Babylon ;  which, 
atin  labouring  under  accumulated  evils,  continued  to 
decline.  But  what  completed  its  downfall  was  the 
building  of  Seleucia  W  Seleueus,  about  40  miles  dis- 
tant, on  a  spot  more  lavonrable  for  commercial  inter 
course ;  the  restoration  of  Babylon  to  its  ancient  nat-  . 
ural  advantages  appearing  perhaps  hopeless.  This, 
together  wim  the  removal  of  tbe  court,  soon  ex- 
huisted  B^ylon  of  the  little  that  remained  of  its 
andent -trade  and  population.  It  never  after  revi- 
ved, bnt  contiinied,  through  each  siiccee£ng  age,  to 
make  forther  advances  in  its  progress  of  depopufation 
and  decay,  until  nothing  but  the  ruins  of  this  once 
famous  city  were  to  be  found.  It  vrill  be  intereAiifg 
to  trace  the  sttccessive  accounts  of  those  who  have 
made  mention  of  Babylon  during  this  latter  period  : 
that  is,  fnxca  ttte  bnildiW  of  Seleada  to  its  entire  de- 
stmetion.  Hie  first  of  these  is  Diodorus  Siculus, 
who  wrote  about  46  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  relates,  that  Babylon  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Parthians,  the  temples  were  bsmed  ;  much  of 
the  remuning  part  of  the  city  demolished  ;  and  many 
of  tbe  inhatntants  sold  into  slavery.  This  was  about 
130  B.C. :  and,  in  his  own  time,  86  years  after,  he 
says,  that  the  public  buildings  were  destroyed  or  tM- 
en  to  decay ;  that  a  very  small  part  of  the  city  was 
inhabited ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  tbe  space  with- 
in the  walls  was  tilled.    Strabo,  who  wrote  about  70 

Jeara  after  Diodorus,  says,  that  the  city  was  near- 
y  deserted ;  and  that  the  same  might  be  applied  to  it 
which  was  said  of  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  that  the 
great  city  was  becoming  a  great  desert.  Quintus 
Cnrtios,  the  next  in  order,  and  who  wrote  about  60 
A.D..  is  cited  by  Dr.  Welbi  to  show  that  Babylon 
"was  lessened  a  fourth  part  in  his  time;"  who  im- 
mediately after  says,  that  it  was  reduced  to  desolation 
in  the  time  of  Pliny.  Now,  besides  that  this  account 
of  Qointus  Curtius  is  perfectly  inconsistent  with  pre- 
ceding ones,  the  city  must  luve  undergone  a  prodi- 
oions  dedtnei  and  that  withimt  any  assignable  eause, 
m  tile  short  space  of  SO  years,  which  was  about  the 
tfane  that  intervened  between  Curtius  and  Pliny.  Tfae 
truth  is,  that  Dr.  Wells  has  mistaken  the  period  re- 
ferred to  by  Quintus  Curtius,  which  was  that  of  the 
arrival  of  Alexander  at  Babylon,  whose  history  he 
was  writing,  for  that  in  which  the  historian  himself 
lived.  Flmy,  who  lived,  as  we  have  seen,  shout  SO 
years  after  Qnintns  Curtius,  and  70  after  Christ,  de- 
clares, th^  Baliylon  was  at  that  time  "  decayed,  un- 
peopled, and  lymg  waste."  From  this  time  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  the  rUin  of  the  ruins ;  whiih 
has  been  so  complete,  that  they  are  with  difficulty 
traced ;  and,  indeed,  their  exact  position  has  become  a 
matter  of  learned  dispute.  Pausanias,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century,  says,  that  of  Babylon,  the 
greatest  atf  the  sun  ever  saw,  there  was  remaining 
but  the  walls.  And  Lucisn,  about  the  end  of  the 
same  century,  says,  that  in  a  little  time  it  would  be 
sought  for,  and  not  be  found^^e  Nineveh.  Jerome, 
in  the  fourth  centuiy,  gives  ffle  acccmnt  of  a  monk,  at 
that  time  living  in  Jerusalem,  who  bad  been  at  Baby- 
lon, and  who  says  that  tbe  space  occupied  by  the  city 
was  converted  mto  a  chase  for  wild  beasts,  for  the 
kings  of  Ferris  to  fannt  in;  the  walls  having  been  re- 
paired for  that  purpose.  Among  more  recent  Iravel- 
fers,  the  best  accounts  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon  ore 
given  by  Kinneir,  Rich,  Porter,  and  Buckingham 
The  ancient  city  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  in 
what  is  now  the  TSirfcisli  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  near  the 
viUoge  of  Hill  w  Hella,  on  the  Eujdirales.  Rniiu  of 
various  kinds  are  found  for  many'  imles  sroimd  tUs 
place.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  interesting  ia  th^ 
which  is  thought  to  be  the  remains  of  the  tower  of 
Belas.  Mr.  Rich,  after  refuting  the  opinion  of  Ren- 
nell,  who  places  it  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
gives  ths  following  acooont  of  this  stupendous  min^ 
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or,  M  it  ta  filled  by  the  natives,  Btrt  fiemroud 
("  The  hill  of  Nimrod")-  "  If  any  building,"  uya  he, 
"  may  be  supposed  to  have  left  any  considerable  traces, 
it  la  certaiiuy  the  pyramid  or  tower  of  Bolus  ;  which, 
by  its  form,  dimeoatonSf  and  ths  solidi^  of  iu  con- 
struction, was  well  catoiUated  to  miat  the  mages  of 
time  ;  and,  if  huraaii  force  had  not  been  em]^yed, 
would  in  ail  probability  have  rerouned  to  the  present 
day  in  neariy  as  perfect  a  state  as  the  ^^ramidB  of 
Egypt.  Even  under  the  dilapidations  whioh  we  know 
it  to  have  undergone  at  a  very  early  period,  we  mi^t 
leasonabk  lot^  for  traces  of  it  after  every  other  ves- 
tige of  B^ylwt  had  vanished  from  the  face  of  the 
euth.  The  whole  bei^  of  the  Birs  Nonioud  above 
the  plain,  to  the  sumniit  of  the  brick  wall  on  its  top, 
is  235  feet.  The  brick  wall  itMlf,  which  stands  on 
the  edge  of  the  summit,  and  was  undodbtedly  the  face 
of  anc^ier  stage,  is  37  feet  high.  In  the  aide  of  the 
pile,  a  little  below  the  summit,  is  very  cleariy  to  be 
seen  part  of  another  brtek  wall,  precisely  lesembliiu 
the  fngment  which  crowns  the  summit,  but  which 
still  encases  and  supports  its  part  of  the  mound. 
This  is  clearly  indicative  of  anotiwr  stage,  of  greater 
extent.  The  masonry  is  infinitely  superior  to  pnything 
of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen  ;  and,  leaving  out  of  the ' 
question  any  conjecture  relative  to  the  original  desti- 
nation of  this  ruin,  the  first  impreHion  made  by  the 
sight  of  it  is,  that  it  was  a  solid  pUe,  composed  in  the 
interior  of  unbumed  brick,  and  ^riuqw  earth  or  rub- 
iHsh ;  that  it  was  eoostrueted  in  preeeding  stages, 
and  faced  with  fine  burned  bricks,  having  inscriptions 
on  them,  laid  in  a  veiy  thin  layer  of  Ume  cement ; 
and  that  it  was  reduced  by  violence  to  its  present  ru- 
inous condition.  The  upper  stories  have  been  forcibly 
broken  down,  and  fire  has  been  employed  aa  an  in- 
strument of  destruction,  though  it  is  not  ea^  to  say 
predsely  bow  or  why.  The  &cing  of  fine  bncks  has 
part^  been  reoooved,  and  partly  covered  by  the  falling 
down  ot  the  mass  whicb  it  supported  and  kept  to- 
gether. Tbe  Bin  Nomroud  is  in  all  likelihood  at 
present  pretty  neariy  in  the  state  in  which  Alex- 
ander saw  it ;  if  we  give  any  credit  to  the  report 
that  10,000  men  could  only  remove  the  rubbish,  pre- 
paratoty  to  repairing  it,  in  two  months.  If  indeed  it 
requlrod  one  half  of  that  number  to  disencumber  it, 
the  state  of  dilapidation  must  have  been  complete. 
The  immense  masses  of  vitrified  brick  which  are 
seen  on  the  top  of  the  mount,  appear  to  have  marked 
its  Eummit  since  the  time  of  its  destruction.  The 
rubbish  about  its  base  was  probablj^  in  much  greater 
quantities,  the  weather  having  dissipated  muoi  of  it 
in  the  cou»e  of  so  raan^  revolving  wea ;  and  possi- 
bly portions  of  the  exterior  facing  of  fine  brick  may 
have  disappeared  at  different  periods."  (Seamd  Me- 
moir on  the  RuinM  of  Babylon,  p.  166,  teqg..  Land., 
1839.)— The  account  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  is 
also  exceedingly  interesting. — As  regards  the  opinion 
generally  entertained,  that  all  traces  of  tbe  walls  of 
Babylon  had  diaumaaMd,  it  magr  be  lemaifeed,  that 
DocKingham  connoeraTne  hill  or  mound  of  Al  Hh»* 
mar  to  be  a  portion  of  the  ancient  wall.  This  mound 
is  abont  ten  miles  east  of  Hillab.  It  appears  to  con- 
sist of  a  aolid  mass  of  brickwoik,  ana  is  of  an  oval 
form,  its  length  being  from  north  to  south.  It  is 
from  80  to  100  feat  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  from  70 
to  80  tugh.  On  the  summit  is  a  mass  of  aolid  wall, 
about  SO  feet  in  len^  by  13  to  15  in  thickiiesa, 
bearing  marks  of  being  broken  and  inc<Hnplete  on 
every  side. — The  bricks  obtained  from  the  ruins  of 
Babylon  are  celebrated  among  antiquaries  for  the  in- 
scriptions stamped  upon  them.  These  inscriptions 
are  in  the  cuneiform  or  Babylonian  character ;  some 
four,  and  even  seven  lines.  Grotefend,  Bumouf^  and 
Lassen  have  dona  much  towards  deciphering  these, 
(tfeeren,  Jd«ti,  vol.  S,  pt  S,  p.  336,  mm.—MoiU' 
ford's  Script.  OastUeer,  p  58,  Mf;.>— 11.  A  dty  of 


Egypt,  north  of  Memphis,  supposed  to  have  been  found, 
ea  by  the  Persians  during  the  rngn  of  Camt^eea.' 
A  quarter,  retaining  the  name  of  Bahotd  or  BahiioH, 
in  the  town  of  Old  Cairo,  marks  its  position.  {PloL, 
4,  6.—Strab.,  6^.—Jo*epk.,  AtU.  Jttd.,  3,  5.) 

Babtlonu,  a  large  province  of  Upper  Asia,  of 
which  Babylon  was  the  capital.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria ;  on  the  west 
by  Andxa  Deserta ;  on  the  south  by  the  Sinus  Persi- 
cus ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  l^gvi*-  According  to 
Ptolemy  (5,  SO),  it  comprised  Cnaidea,  Amordacia, 
and,  at  tbe  most  fiourishing  period,  a  part  of  Mesopo- 
tanua  and  Assyria.  The  modern  name  is  Ink  Ara- 
bi,  or  BaMi.  Babylonia  is  a  dry  steppe  or  taUfr- 
land,  but  enjoys  a  delightful  climate.  It  was  and  still 
is  one  of  t^  moat  fruitful  lands  in  the  worid.  He- 
rodotus (1,  103)  ^ves  the  following  account  of  its  fer^ 
tility.  "  All  the  country  about  Batn'km  is,  like  Egypt, 
divided  l^  frequent  canals ;  of  whidi  the  largest  ia 
navwaUe,  and,  beginning  at  the  Euphntea,  has  a 
sonueastem  direction,  and  blls  faito  the  river  Tigris, 
on  which  tbe  city  of  Nineveh  formerly  stood.  No 
part  of  the  knownworid  produces  BO  good  wheat;  but 
the  vine,  the  olive,  and  tfie  fig-tree,  uey  do  not  even 
attempt  to  cultivate.  Yet,  in  recompense,  it  abounds 
so  much  in  com,  as  to  yield  at  all  times  two  hundred 
fold,  and  even  three  hundred  fold  when  it  is  most  fruiU 
fill.  Wheat  and  bariey  carry  a  blade  full  four  digits  in 
breadth;  and  though  I  wall  know  to  what  a  surMiaiiw 
height  millet  and  sesame  grow  in  those  parts,  I  sh^ 
be  silent  in  that  particular ;  because  I  am  well  assured 
that  what  has  already  been  lelsted  concerning  other 
fruits,  is  far  more  crediUe  to  those  who  have  never 
been  at  Babylon.  They  use  no  other  oil  than  such  as 
is  drawn  from  sesame.  Tbe  palm-tree  grows  over  all 
ths  plain;  and  the  greater  part  bears  &uit,  with  which 
they  make  bread,  wiAe,  and  boney."  The  products 
are  neariy  the  same  now  as  th^  vrere  in  aoetent  times. 
The  southwestern  part  of  Balrrltmia  was  called  ChaU 
dea.  In  the  more  extensive  sense  of  the  word.  Bab- 
ylonia was  the  most  important  «atrapy  of  the  Persian 
empire,  and  comprised  both  Assyria  and  Meaiq>otamia. 
(P/tn.  6,  IS.— J3.,  6,  M.—Jd.,  16,  45.— 358, 
dec.) 

Babvrsa,  a  fortified  castle  near  Aitaxata,  -wban 
were  kept  the  treasnrm  oC  l^graoes  and  Aitabamu. 
{SlraA.,  864.) 

BAccHiB,  the  priestesses  of  Baodms.  (Kid.  Bac- 
chantes.) 

Bacchanalia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus  at 
Rome,  the  same  as  the  Dionysia  of  the  Greeks.   (  Vid.  ■ 
Dionyna.) 

Baoch  Aima.  The  wonbip  of  Baedms  prevailecl  in 
almost  all  parts  of  Greece.  Hen  and  women  joined  in 
his  festivala  dressed  in  Asiatic  robes  and  bonnets ;  their 
heads,  wreathed  with  vine  and  ivy  leaves,  with  &wn- 
skins  (veipiief)  fiung  over  thnr  shoulders,  and  thyrsi, 
or  Mont  qtean  twined  with  vine-leavest  in  their  bwds, 
they  ren  tlmmgh  tbe  country,  sbouting  Jo  Bacche  ! 
Bum  I  Tatehe  I  dee.,  swinging  their  thyni,  beating 
on  drums,  and  sounding  various  instruments.  Inde- 
cent emblems  were  earned  in  procession,  and  the  cei^ 
emonies  often  assumed  a  most  immoral  oharacter  and 
tendency.  The  women,  who  bore  a  chief  part  in  theea 
frantic  revels,  were  called  Baeehtt,  Manada,  JTofu^- 
iu,  EHddet,  dec   (KeightUy't  Mvlholoty,  p.  »16.) 

Bacchic*  and BrrHtrB,-two celemtaagboiatorB  of 
equal  Mffi  and  stiength,  who,  after  conqoning  many 
competitorfl,  engaged  with  each  other  and  died  of  mu- 
tual wounds;  whence  the  proverb-to  express  equality, 
Bitkat  eonirtt  Baechmm.  (Horat.,  Smn^  1,  7,  SO. 
— Porpkyrian,  Schol.  ad  Horat.,  I.  c.) 

Baoohus,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele  daughter  of 
Cadmus.  Jiq>iter,.enaniouied  of  the  beauty  ofSemelo, 
visited  her  in  semL  Jono'a  jealoosy  took  the  ahum, 
and,  nndsr  the  fimo  of  an  md  woman*  aha  came  to 
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SaDeIe,Biid,by  ezdUng  doubt*  of  the  real  character 
of  her  kner,  iaAiced  her,  when  next  he  came,  to  ex- 
act a  piDmise  that  he  would  visit  her  as  he  was  wont 
la  vigU  Jmw    An  unwary  promise  was  thns  drawn 
bm  the  god  bafim  he  knaw  what  he  was  required  to 
perform;  and  he  therefore  entered  the  bower  of  Sem- 
dr,  with  the  lightning  and  thunder  flaming,  flashing, 
and  rouing  around  him.    Overcome  with  terror, 
Senele,  who  waa  now  six  months  gone  with  child, 
(xplied  io  the  fiamea,  and  Juptter,  taking  ttie  babe, 
ibw  pmnatunly  bom,  sewed  it  up  in  hie  thigh  In 
due  tme  k  came  forth,  and  Japiter,  then  naming  it 
BKriaii  (in  Greek  DionysnaX  gave  it  to  Mercury  to 
aanj  to  Ina,  the  sister  of  Sonele,  with  diiectmu 
to  nu  h.  Juno,  whoae  revenge  was  not  yet  ladated, 
caused  Athamaa,  the  hnrtiand  of  Ino,  to  go  mad  ;  and 
Jupiter,  Io  nve  Bacchus  from  the  machinations  «f  his 
•poiue,  cbaged  him  into  a  lud,  under  which  form 
Merenrf  eonnyed  lihn  to  the  Nymphs  of  Nysa,  by 
wbdoi  be  was  leand.    When  he  grew  up,  he  lUscov- 
cnd  the  cabare  of  the  vine,  and  the  mode  of  eztract- 
mg  iu  pfedoos  fiqnor ;  but  Juno  struck  him  with  mad- 
am, and  he  roamed  through  great  part  of  Asia.  In 
Huygia  Kbea  cured  him,  and  taught  him  her  religioua 
rites,  which  he  now  leaolved  to  introduce  into  Greece. 
VUIe  panmg  through  Tbiace,  ha  was  so  furiously 
Mtickea  by  Lyeurgus,  a  prince  of  that  country,  that  he 
wu  oUi^  to  take  refuge  with  Thetis,  in  iba  sea. 
But  he  uiflieted  on  the  monarch  severe  retaliation. 
{Vii.  Lyeurgus.)    When  Bacchus  reached  Thebes, 
the  vomen  readily  received  the  new  ritei,  and  ran 
wildly  throaah  the  woods  of  Cith»ron.    Penthens,  the 
ruler  of  ThweSt  however,  set  himself  against  them  ; 
and  Bacchus  caused  him  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  his 
mothn  and  Us  aunts.    Ha  next  praoeeded  to  Attica, 
where  he  tanglit  Icains  the  culture  of  Uie  vine.   ( Vtd. 
Icarins,  Erigone.)    At  Argos  the  rites  of  Bacchus 
were  received,  as  at  Tbebes,  by  the  women,  and  <^ 
posed  by  IVrsena,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae.  Jove, 
however,  reduced  hia  two  sons  to  amity,  and  Bacchus 
tbence  passed  over  to  Naxos,  where  he  met  Ariadne. 
On  bis  way  to  this  inland  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
TjTTfaenian  pirates,  who  bound  him  with  cords,  tn- 
Inding  to  sell  him  fs  a  dave.   But  the  cords  fell  from 
lus  SnuM.  vises  with  clustering  grapes  spread  over  tho 
uH,  and  ivy,  laden  with  berries,  ran  up  tho  masts  and 
■ides  of  the  vesseL    The  god,  thereupon  assumine  the 
fonn  of  a  lion,  seised  the  captain  of  the  ship,  anu  the 
lenified  crew,  to  escape  him,  leaped  into  thia  sea  and 
became  dotpbns.    The  pilot  alone,  who  had  taken  the 
out  of  ft*"*^^  remained  on  board  ;  the  god  then 
dedued  to  him  who  be  was,  and  took  him  under  his 
pnMeetioo.  The  expeditioo  of  Bacchus  into  the  East 
u  aL»  celebcatetL    In  the  Bacchs  of  Euripides  the 
Toif  describes  himsqlf  as  having  gone  through  Lydia, 
Pbi?^  Persia,  Bactria,  Media,  Arabia,  and  the  coast 
of  Awa.  i»i»-Kj«»^  by  mingled  Greeks  and  barbarians, 
■joagfaoataBsrtuen  he  had  eetaMidied  his  dances  and 
Rfiipoits  ritoB.    India,  in  partiealar,  was  the  scene  of 
h»  conquests.    He  roaiehed  at  the  head  of  an  ormv 
^•myoiei  of  both  men  and  women,  all  inspired  with 
•Urine  fmy,  and  armed  with  thyrsi,  clashing  cymbals, 
^  albgr  musical  ■nstrumenta,  and  uttering  the  wild- 
^  cries.     Hie  craiquests  were  easy  ain  wfthout 
^iosddied  ;  the  nadens  readily  submitted,  and  the  god 
''Vht  Ihem  tb*  nseof  thevine,  the  enltivatitmofthe 
euu,  and  the  art  of  maUng  honey.   Bacchus  was 
*^  &Ued  to  have  assisted  the  gods  in  their  wars 
t^tM  the  giants,  having  assumw  on  that  occauon 
iHe  form  of  a  lion.    He  afterward  descended  to  Ere- 
bei,  whence  he  Imught  his  nuther,  whom  he  now 
oaaed  Thyone,  and  ascended  with  her  to  the  ^>ode 
"f  the  oodB.    iApaUoJ.,  3. 5,  S.~Dud.  Sie.,  3,  63.— 
U,  4,  — Herat.  Od.,  S,  19, 29.)— like  every  other 
portion  of  the  Grecian  mythology,  the  history  of  the 
t»efod  wM  pi^mitieed  wbm  infideUty  becuie 
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prevalent.  Thus,  Diodorus  gives  us,  probably  from 
the  cyelograph  Dionysius,  me  foUowmg  narrative. 
Ammon,  a  monarch  of  Ijbya,  was  married  to  lUiea,  a 
^uighter  of  Menus ;  but  meeting,  near  the  Cerauniac 
mountains,  a  beautiful  maiden  named  Amalthea,  he 
became  enamoured  of  her.  He  made  her  mistress  of 
the  adjacent  fruitful  country,  which,  from  its  iesem< 
bling  a  bull's  horn  in  form,  was  named  the  Western 
horn,  and  then  Amalthea's  horn,  which  last  name  was 
afterward  given  to  places  similar  to  it  in  fertility. 
Amdthea  here  oore  lum  a  son,  whom,  fearing  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Rhea,  he  comeyed  to  a  town  named  Nysa, 
ntuated  riot  &r  from  Uio  Horn,  in  an  island  fmmraby 
the  river  Triton  He  committed  the  care  of  him  to 
Nysa,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Aristsua,  while  Minerva 
was  appointed  to  keep  guard  against  the  assaults  of 
Rl)ea  This  delicious  lale,  which  was  precipitous  on 
all  sides,  with  a  single  entrance,  through  a  narrow  glen 
thiddy  diaded  with  trees,  is  described  in  a  similar 
manner  with  Panchaia  and  other  happy  retreats  of  the 
same  nature.  It  had  verdant  meads,  abundant  springs, 
trees  of  evei^  kind,  flowers  of  all  hues,  and  evermore 
resounded  with  the  melody  of  birds.  (Comparo  Mil- 
tottt  P.  L.,  4,  375,  ieqq.)  After  he  grew  up,  Bac- 
chus became  a  mighty  conqueror,  according  to  this 
legend,  and  a  benemtor  of  mankind,  by  whom  he  was 
finally  deified. — ^Though  the  adventures  of  Bacchus 
were  occasionally  the  theme  of  poets,  especially  of  the 
dramatists,  th^  do  not  appear  to  have  been  narrated  in 
continuity,  tike  those  of^Hcrculea,  until  after  the  de- 
cline of  Grecian  poetry.  It  was  in  the  fifth  century 
of  the  Christian  era  that  Nonnus,  a  native  of  Panopo> 
lis,  in  Egypt,  made  the  history  of  Bacchus  the  subject 
of  a  poem,  containing  forty-eight  books,  the  wilder 
and  strangest  that  can  welt  tie  conceived,  more  r^ 
sembling  the  Ramayuna  of  IndU  t!^i  anything  to  be 
found  in  ancient  or  modem  occidental  literiUuro.  It 
forms  a  vast  repertory  of  Bacchic  fable.  {Vid.  Non- 
nus.)— Bacchus  was  represented  in  a  variety  of  modes 
and  characters  by  the  andent  artists.  Tho  Theban 
Bacchus  appears  With  the  delicate  lineaments  of  a 
maiden  rather  than  those  of  a  ^oung  man ;  lus  whole 
air  and  gait  aro  effeminate ;  his  long,  flowing  hair  is, 
like  that  of  Apollo,  collected  behind  ais  head,  wreatli- 
od  with  ivy  or  a  fillet ;  he  is  either  naked  or  vrrapped 
in  a  large  cloak,  and  the  ttcbris,  or  fawn's  skin,  is  some- 
times ming  over  his  shoulders ;  he  carries  a  thyrsus, 
and  a  panther  generally  lies  at  his  feet.  In  some 
monuments  Bacchus  a[q>ears  beanUd,  in  others  homed 
(the  Bacchus-Sebazius),  whence  in  the  mysteries  he 
was  identified  with  Osiris,  and  regarded  as  the  Sun. 
For  another  legend  relative  to  the  hpms  vrith  which  he 
is  depicted,  consult  the  article  Ammon.  He  is  some- 
times alone,  at  other  times  in  company  with  Ariadne 
or  the  youth  Ampelus.  His  triumph  over  the  Indians 
is  represented  in  great  pomp.  The  captives  are  chun- 
cd,  and  placed  on  wagons  or  elephants,  and  among 
tliem  is  carried  a  large  craUr  full  of  wjne.  The  god 
Iiimself  is  in  a  cliariot  drawn  by  elephants  or  panthers, 
leaning  on  Ampelus,  preceded  by  Pan,  and  followed 
by  Silenus,  tho  sa^rrs,  and  Msnades,  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  who  make  the  air  resound  with  their  cries 
and  the  dash  of  their  instruments.  Tho  Indian  Bac- 
chus is  alwavs  bearded. — ^It  is  with  reason  that  Sopho- 
<cles  styles  Bacchus  many  named  (iroXouw/tos,  A.nii^., 
1115),  £»  in  the  OrpUe  hymns  alone  we  meet  with 
upward  of  forty  of  ms  appellations.  The  etymology 
of  the  most  common  one,  Baochus,  has  been  variously 
given  ;  it  appears,  tiowever,  to  be  only  another  form 
for  Jacchua.  {Vid.  lacchus.)  Some  make  it  the  samo 
vrith  Bagit,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Hindu  deity 
Sctiiva.  {KetghtUy'»  MyUtahgy,  page  312,  leqq.)-' 
Modem  writers  are  much  divi&d  m  opinion  respect- 
ing the  ofigin  of  the  w«Aip  of  Bacchus,  and  many 
arguments  have  been  u^ed  m  snnport  of  its  having 
etww  from  It  Greciaa  eouiee.   A  ditspassionate  view 
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of  the  nibject,  however,  will  lead,  we  think,  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  reUsioui  eyetem  of  this  deity  is  of  In- 
lUan  origin.  In  oroer,  however,  to  icach  the  soil  of 
Greece,  it  had  to  traverse  other  countriea,  Upper  Asia, 
Phcenicia,  Egypt,  and  Thrace  ;  and,  in  its  march,  it* 
fabulous  legends  became  enlarged  and  variouBly  mod- 
ified. It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  identity  of  fiao- 
cbui  with  Osiris.  The  birth  oi  Bacchas,  drawn  tiving 
from  the  womb  of  Semde,  after  she  had  perished  be- 
neath the  fires  of  Jove,  and  his  stnnfre  translation  to 
the  thif^  of  die  monarch  of  Olympos,  Dear  the  impress 
of  Oriental  imagery.  When  be  escapes  frran  his 
mother's  womb,  an  ivy-branch  springs  forth  from  a 
column  to  cover  Mm  vrith  its  shade  {Eurip.,  Phetn., 
658,  aegq  ),  and  the  ivy  was  in  Egypt  the  plant  of 
Osiris.  (Plut.,  de  Is.  tt  Ot.,  p.  36S. — Op.,  ed.  ReMt, 
vol.  7,  p.  442.)  In  like  manner,  the  coffin  of  the 
Egyptian  deity  is  shaded  by  the  plant  erica,  «4uch 
springs  suddenly  from  the  ground  and  envelops  it. 
(Pbtt.,  ibid  )  Bacchus  and  Osiris  both  float  upon  the 
waters  in  a  chest  or  ark.  They  have  both  for  Hieir 
symbols  the  head  of  a  bull ;  and  hence  Bacchus  is 
styled  Bougenes  by  Hutarch. — It  is  equally  impoerible 
not  to  recognise  m  Bacchus  the  Sohiva  of  India,  as 
well  as  the  Lin  gam  hie  symbol.  (Compare  Rhode, 
JUligioae  Bitdung,  &c.,  der  Hindu*,  vol.  8,  p.  232.) 
If  we  wish  to  call  etymology  to  our  ud,  we  shall  be 
struck  with  the  reeemblance  which  Diojtywua  (Ato- 
wcrof),  the  Greek  name  of  Bacchus,  bears  to  Diomchi 
(Deva-Nicha),  a  surname  of  Schiva.  {Langla,  3te~ 
ekerchcM  Atiatiquct,  vol.  1,  p.  278.-~-Creuzer^M  iSjrnt- 
lolik,  par  QuigToaut,  vol.  1,  p.  148,  in  notit.)  An 
an^ogy  may  aUo  be  traced  between  the  Greek  term 
{Oipoc,  "  thigh,"  and  the  Indian  Mcrou,  the  mountain  of 
the  gods.  One  of  the  symbols  of  Bacchas  is  anequi- 
lateral  triangle ;  this  is  ^so  one  of  Schiva's.  The  two 
systems  of  worship  have  the  same  obscenities,  and  the 
Bame  emblems  of  the  generative  power.  (Analie  Re- 
tear  ches,  vol.  6,  p.  60.)  Schiva  is  rcproscnted,  in  the 
Hmdu  mytholc^,  as  assDming  the  form  of  a  lion 
during  the  great  battle  of  the  gods.  He  scixes  the 
monster  that  attacks  him,  and  assails  him  with  his 
teeth  and  fangs,  while  Bourga  pierces  him  with  his 
lance.  The  same  exploit  is  attributed,  in  the  Grecian 
mythology,  to  Bacchus,  under  the  some  form,  agunst 
the  giant  Rhietua.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  S,  19,  23.)  The 
manner  in  which  the  wonhip  of  Bacchus  come  into 
Greece,  probably  by  means  of  several  sueeeasive  mi- 
grations, through  regions  wildly  remote,  will  ever  re- 
main  an  enigma  of  difficult  solution.  The  Gredu, 
indeed,  made  Thebes  the  birthplace  of  this  dei^ ;  but 
this  proves  nothing  for  the  &ct  of  his  Grecian  origin. 
Thebes,  in  Bceotia,  was  the  centre  of  the  Gadmean- 
.  Asiatic  n^hology :  a  god,  whose  worship  came  to  tho 
rest  of  the  Greeks  out  of  Thebes,  was  for  them  a  dei^ 
horn  in  Thebes;  and  hence  arose  the  legend  ot  the 
Theban  origin  of  Bacchus.  {Buttmatui'a  myth«i<^u», 
vol.  1,  p.  fi.)  So,  when  the  Greek  mythology  makes 
Bacchus  to  have  gone  on  an  expedition  to  ^ia,  and 
to  have  conquerea  India,  it  merely  reverses  the  order 
of  events,  and  describes,  as  the  victorious  progress  of 
a  Gredan  dei^,  what  was  in  reality  the  course  which 
the  veliaiMi  of  an  Orient^  deity  took,  lioin  tlw  East 
to  the  West.  {Kohtu,  Mythologie  der  CrrUehtn,  4 
31.)  In  the  Anti-SvmbolU^  of  Voss  (p.  65,  Mff.),  we 
have  an  excellent  history  of  the  introduction  of  the 
worship  of  Bacchas  into  Greece,  and  its  progress  in 
that  oount^  from  the  20th  to  the  60th  Olympiad. 
We  find  this  wMalup  making  its  first  appearance  in 
the  nnateriei  of  ^TiK4hr°^  \  fiuiushing  to  the  Ioni- 
an achoot  Phoenieiaii  elements  ;  mrUshing  itself  ^th 
ideas  of  Asiatic  origin  by  means  of  the  extension  of 
commerce  ;  mingling  with  the  elements  of  Grecian 
^tilosophy  in  their  very  cradle ;  presenting  Lydian  and 
Pt'ygian  additions  as  a  primitive  basis  ;  giving  an  oc- 
of'  1  meaning  to  tho  public  games  at  Olympia ;  cany- 


Ing  bade  tato  Egjjpti  under  the  Tcfgn  of  PHmnMichiia, 
along  with  Milesian  etdmnes,  and  enriched  with  imt- 
nmise  developuents,  what  the  Egyptian  colonies  had 
once  carried  mto  Greece ;  identi^ring  itself  with  the 
Orirfiic  doctrine  ;  but  remaning  always  an  object  of 
Bu^cion  and  aversion,  and  contenmed  by  the  wiee  in 
the  days  of  Xenophanes  and  Hraraclitus,  as  it  had  been 
a  kii^  time  befim  praicrihed  by  kings  and  rejected  by 
communities.  Tlie  Miles  of  whidiBacchus  is  made 
the  hero,  the  rites  which  these  fUiles  daddated,  riles 
bearing  at  <me  tBne  the  impress  of  profound  sadness, 
at  anouier  of  frantic  joy,  and  by  turns  bloody  and  licen- 
tious, moumial  and  frantic,  never  became  part  of  the 
Grecian  system  of  religion.  Wherever  they  announ- 
ced themselves,  thev  excited  only  horror  and  dread. 
The  sufierings  and  the  dertrucUon  of  various  dynasties 
attadi  tbenMelves  to  th«r  frightful  and  snwbn  ap- 
pearance. Agave  rends  to  pieces  her  son  Pentteua. 
Ino  preeqntates  herself  into  the  sea,  witii  Mellcerta  in 
her  arms.  The  daughters  of  Minyas,  becoming  furi- 
ous, commit  liorrible  muider,  and  undergo  a  hideous 
metamorphosis.  Tia  language  of  the  poets  who  relate 
to  us  these  fearfiil  traditions,  is  sombre  and  mysterious 
in  its  character,  and  bears  evident  marks  of  a  laoeido- 
tal  origm.  The  philosephic  Euripides,  as  well  as  Ovid, 
who  expresses  himself  with  so  much  lightness  in  ref- 
erence to  other  legends,  appear,  in  describing  the  death 
of  Pentheus,  to  partake  of  the  sanguinary  joy,  the 
Csrocious  irony,  and  the  fanatidsm  of  the  Bacchantes. 
One  would  feel  tempted  to  sa^,  that  the  sacerdotal 
smrit  had  trium^ed  over  these  incredulous  poets,  and 
that,  after  the  lapse  often  centuries,  tbe  phrensy  of  the 
ancient  orgies  had  affected  their  senses  and  troubled 
thdr  .  reason.  In  the  age  of  Homer  tiiese  moumfiil 
redtals  were  either  unknown  or  treated  with  disdain ; 
for  he  speaks  only  once  of  Bacchus,  on  occasion  of  the 
victory  which  he  gained  over  Lycurgus  (7/.,  6, 130. — 
ComiMUte  Od.,  24,  74),  and  the  scholiasts  expresa  their 
surprise,  that  the  poei,  after  having  thus  {wuxd  Bac- 
chus among  the  divinities  of  Olympna,  nuluw  him  take 
nojHutintbe  subjects  tiiat  divide  them.  TheGredan 
spirit,  therefore,  renounced,  at  an  early  period,  every 
attempt  to  modi^tlus  so  heterogeneous  a  conception. 
{Cinwtar.t,  de  la  Religion,  vol.  2,  p.  .419,  aeqq.) 

6jlcc:[itlid::s,  a  lyric  poet  of  Ceos,  nephew  to  Si- 
monidss.  I-Ie  flourished  about  450  B.G.,  and  waa  re- 
B^sA-iA  as  cnaof  themost  ealdmtedpofltsof  his  day. 
Ba:ichylides  shared  with  Hndar  the  fovour  of  King 
Hiero  a*;  the  court  of  Syracuse.  That  his  poetry  was 
but  an  imitation  of  one  branch  of  that  of  Simonides, 
cjitivoted  with  great  delicacy  and  finish,  is  proved  by 
the  cpinion  of  ancient  critics  ;  amon^whomuionyaius 
adduces  perfect  correctness  and  uniform  elegance  as 
the  characteristics  of  Bacchylides.  His  genius  and  art 
were  chiefly  devoted  to  tlw  pleasures  of  private  life, 
love,  and  wine ;  and,  when  compared  witn  thoae  of 
Simonides,  appear  marked  by  greater  sensual  grace 
and  less  moral  elevation.  Among  the  kinds  of  choral 
songs  which  he  employed,  hestdes  those  of  which  he 
had  examples  in  Simonides  and  Pindar,  we  find  erotic 
ones.  The  elaborate  and  brilliant  execution  -which 
is  peculiar  to  the  school  of  Simonides,  qipears  also  in 
theprodoGttonsofBaoehylideB,eapedaIiyin  tho  besu- 
tifiil  fragment  in  prsisa  of  peace.  Tbe  stractuie  of 
Bacchylides'  verse*  is  generally  very  nmple ;  nina 
tenths  of  lus  odes,  to  jwlge  from  the  frngimnU,  con- 
sisted  of  dactylic  series  and  trochaic  dipodiaa,  as  we 
see  in  those  odes  of  Pindar,  which  wore  vrrittcn  in 
the  Dorio  mode.  We  find  in  his  poems  trochaic  vprees 
of  great  elennce ;  as,  fat  example,  a  fragment,  prr- 
serred  by  AuiennuB,  of  a  religion  a  poem,  in  whidi  the 
IMoecun  are  invited  to  a  feast.  {Athcn.,  II,  p.  500, 
b.)  BacchylideB  wrote  in  the  Dorio  dialect.  Many 
fragments  of  his  pieces  occur  in  Plutarch,  Dionysins 
of  Halicamassus,  Athennus,  Clemens  of  Alexandres, 
and  paiticQlarij  in  Stobsus.   The  fragments  of  Bac 
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an  fiMind  in  the  coQeetions  of  Nesnder,  H. 
Stepbnu,  Oniiu,  and  Bnmck.  A  iDore  complete 
cdkKm  fk  them  uppeaied  in  IBSS,  from  the  Berlin 
pnm,  W  C.  F.  Neae,  in  8vo.  {SekoU,  Hut.  Lit. 
Gr.,  Tof.  I,  p.  W7.—MohuJce,  Lit.  der  Gr.  wid 
R.,  n.  m.~JM.  Am.  Gr.,  c  U,  ^  13,  in  Libr.  U». 
KnamL) 

BAciiin,  K  wood  in  Ctennan^,  genenll;  vuppoied 
to  be  >  part  the  HerCTnia  Stiva,  and  to  have  been 
ritntie  indkendjiitTof  mFulda,  or  Vo^,  which  flows 
into  the  Vinxpm.  It  sepnuated  the  tenitories  of  the 
Catti  fion  thne  of  the  Chenisci,  and  appears  to  be  the 
nine  with  the  Bw^oma  of  later  wiiten.  (Ctu.,  B. 
G.,  n,  10.— Jfanwrf.  Gurr.,  vol.  3.  p.  IS3, 417.) 

Bactu.  the  c^Ntal  of  Baetria,  dtnate  on  the  river 
Baetrof,  a  tributary  of  the  Oxos.  It  ia  now  Bo/iA,  in 
the  eoimtiT  of  the  lJri)eck  Tatars.  It  was  likewise 
called  ZanaxfK  and  Zaikapa.  {PHn.,  6,  16.)  This 
pJ«e«  has  be«n  a  tendezrons  of  caravans  from  the 
remoteat  antiqm^,  and  at  tins  point  it  u  probable 
dtt  eomtume  united  Entem  and  Western  Asia. 
To  ^  nbee  Oe  natives  of  Little  Thibet,  wfaieh  Herod- 
etna  ana  (kema  eaU  Northern  Tn^a,broa^t  thevaln- 
aUe  wooUens  of  their  eountry,  and  likewise  'the  sold 
wkiditbejpiocared  from  the  great  desert  of  CoU.  The 
takes  wtun  they  told  to  the  Western  Asiatics  of  these 
wooderfnl  lenons  might  be  a  little  exaggerated,  or  per^ 
mtedttutm^  the  mediani  of  an  interpreter.  {Lmg^i 
Ane.  Gttgr.,  p.  13. — Comraie  Rterat,  Keen,  vol.  1, 
pt.  3,  p.  406,  — On  the  origin  of  the  Bactrians 
Old  thrir  coanexKHi  with  the  ereat  Zend  race,  consult 
tne  remaib  of  Sktde,  in  his  HeUige  Sage  der  BaJctrer, 
dec.,  p.  66,  Meqa. 

BactkU  ana  BkcrailllA,  a  conntiy  of  Asia,  bound- 
ed br  Alia  on  the  west,  the  mountains  of  Paiopamisns 
on  the  eoatfa ,-  the  Emodi  Mod  tea  on  the  east ;  and 
Sopfcana  on  the  north  Baetriana  now  belongs  to  the 
mjdaoKrf'the  A^[faan«,orCanhaBstan.  Its  proxim- 
ity to  Northern  India,  and  the  poaseasion  of  a  large 
river,  the  Oxos,  with  fertile  lands,  made  it,  in  very 
mnote  agea,  the  centre  of  Asiatic  commerce,  and  the 
pnfait  of  moon  far  all  the  nattves  of  this  vast  continent. 
(  Vii.  Baetra.)  it  would  seem  also,  fat  verv  early  times, 
to  have  been  the  seat  oi  a  powerful  erapue  long  prior 
to  tlHt  of  flw  Modes  or  Feinane.  (Compare  ^hr,  ad 
Gta.,  p.  93.) — TUa  eoontry  became  remarkable  at  a 
later  »ce  far  the  Greek  kinguom  which  was  founded  in 
it.  The  Bacttian  kiogdom  arose  almost  at  the  same 
time  wiA  the  PattUan,  B.C.  3M;  yet  the  mode  of  its 
origin  was  not  flidy  different  (fbritwaa  here  the  Gre- 
cian gomuoi  Uaadi^  wfw  roads  hnnaeif  independent, 
and  OmSan  had  Gmdana  iar  Us  snoceason),  bat  also 
Ae  dnration.  wtieh  waa  modi  leM.  Sditarr  frag- 
ments of  the  faistoiy  of  this  kingdom  have  only  beat 
pmerred,  and  yet  it  aeems  at  one  time  to  have  ex* 
tended  to  the  fowiks  of  the  Ganges  and  the  borders  of 
Clmta.  The  finmder  of  this  kmgdiHn  was  Diodatns 
er  Ihcodotos  If.  (B.C.  S45),  as  he  broke  fimn  the 
9niso  swi^  in  the  time  of  Antiodma  11.  He  iqipean 
to  have  be^  innsfnr  of  Sogdiana  as  well  as  Baetria. 
He  ifao  threateoed  PMUa,  but  after  his  deatti  (B.C. 
M3)  Ins  aon  and  successor,  Theodotns  11.,  closed  a 
peace  and  afltanee  with  Arsaces  II.,  but  was  deprived 
of  hie  thmie  by  Enlhydemas  of  Magneria,  about  B.C. 
tn.  Tbe  attaA  of  Antiociius  the  Great,  after  the 
leninaliaa  of  the  Paittnaa  war,  was  directed  against 
Ilia.  hA  endedi  in  a  peaee,  in  wUeh  Entlijdemus,  on 
giciDgap  Ua  dephaBta,  Ml^ned  lua  eiowii,  and  a  mai^ 
mgt  Mwcen  u  son  Deroetiiua  and  a  daughter  of 
Aadechaavras  agreed  npoo.  Demetrius,  akhougfa  he 
was  a  great  eonqnem,  appears  not  to  have  been  kinr 
^Baetria,  hat  of  Northm  India  and  Malabar,  of  which 
cenoUiea  the  Mstnij  is  now  doaely  connected  with 
AMof  Bnaliia,aM>OQgh«llihe  aoemmta  are  hnt  frag- 
mentsiy.  Tto  teona  of  Baetifa,  Menander  sno- 
ended,  «h»  oxtoiidad  Ua  coB^Eiwita  to  Batiea,  M  De- 


metrins  estaUiahedhis  dominion  in  India,  where,  about 
this  time  ^rbaps  as  a  consequence  of  ^e  expedition 
of  Antiochus  III.,  B.C.  206),  there  appear  to  have 
been  several  Greek  states.  Menander  waa  followed, 
dwot  B.C.  161,  by  Eucratfdas,  under  whom  the  Bac 
trian  kingdom  acquired  its  greatest  extent ;  for,  after 
defeating  the  Indian  king  Demetrius,  who  had  attack- 
ed him,lie,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Parthian  con- 
queror Mithradatea  (Arsaces  VI.),  took  India  fnnn  De- 
metrius and  annexed  it  to  the  Bactrian  kingdom,  B.C. 
148.  Ho  was,  however,  on  his  return,  murdered  by  his 
son,  who  is  probably  the  Eucratidas  who  is  afterward 
named.  This  latter  was  the  ally  and  chief  adviser  of 
the  expefition  of  Demetrina  II.  of  Syria  against  the 
Paithians,  B.C.  141 ;  and  therefore,  on  the  victorious 
resistance  of  Arsaces  VI.,  robbed  of  a  part  of  his  ter- 


litoiy,  and  soon  after  overpowered  by  the  nomadic  na- 
tions of  Middle  Asia ;  upon  which  the  Bactrian  king- 
dom became,  as  such,  extinct,  and  Baetria  itself,  wiui 


the  other  countries  on  this  side  the  Oxus,  became  a 
bootir  to  the  Pulfaians.  (Compare  Bower,  JRtloria 
regm  Groeenm  Baeiriam,  Petrop.  173^  4to. — Hee. 
ren'e  Ane.  ISetotj,  p.- 315,  seqq.,  Bancroft  traiul.) 

Bactsus,  a  river  of  Baetria,  running  into  the  Oxus. 
It  flowed  by  the  capital  Baetra,  and  ia  supposed  to  be 
the  same  with  the  modem  .itnderai.  (Ctert.,  7,  4. — 
Foil       iSR-o*.,  7,  u.) 

Baccktios,  a  river  of  Parmonia,  in  the  immediate 
vidnity  of  Sirmium.  It  fell  into  the  Savos  or  Save. 
The  modem  name  is  Bottet  or  BotnU.    [PHn.,  3,  25.) 

Badia,  a  town  of  Hispania  B«tica,  supposed  to  be 
the  present  Badajoz.  {Mannert,  Geagr.,  vol.  1,  p. 
447. — Cellariua,  Geogr.  Ariiiq.,  vol.  I,  p.  67.) 

Baduhenh^  Imctu,  a  grove  in  the  country  of  the 
Frisii,  where  900  Romans  were  killed.  {Tactt.,  Ann., 
4,  73.)  It  is  thought  to  have  been  situated  in  modem 
Wan  Frietland.  The  name  is  supposed  to  he  derived 
from  tiiat  of  the  goddess  Pada,  anu  the  modem  name 
is  given  by  some  as  Hott  Pade.  (Alttng,  Not.  BtUav. 
et  Frit.  Ant.,  vol.  1,  p.  14.) 

BjBBIa  lex,  I.  was  enacted  for  the  election  of  six 
pnetorsandfourderinff altemateyears.  (Zire,, 40, 44.) 
— II.  Another  law  by  M.  BsUus,  a  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, agunst  largesses  and  bribery.  {Noil  MareeU.,  de 
pr^.  Strvt.,  c.  7,  n.  19,i>.749.— Zw.,  40, 19.) 

B.fiTtcA.    Vid.  Hiwnia. 

Batis,  a  river  of  Spun,  from  which  a  part  of  the 
conntry  received  the  name  of  Btttica.  ( Vid.  Hispania.) 
Its  BOOTceswen  surrounded  by  the  chain  of  MmsOros- 
peda.  At  its  month  was  the  island  of  Taitessns,  the 
name  of  which  was  andently  also  applied  to  Uie  river, 
previous  to  that  of  Bctis.  {Strab.,  146.)  According 
to  Steph.  Byz.,  the  nativefl  called  this  river  Perkes 
(n;pw7f);  hnt  according  to  Livy  (28,  22),  CertU. 
Bochart  derives  the  nameBstis  mm  the  Punic  Bilsi. 
"marshy."  So  also  Perkca  is  deduced  by  him  from 
Berea,  ''amarsli,"  in  the  same  language.  In  illustra' 
tion  of  these  e^mologiea,  he  states  that  the  Bntis 
forms  marshes  three  times  in  its  eonnw.  The  appel- 
lation CertM,  as  found  in  livy,  he  consideTs  a  mere 
corruption  fiom  Perhet.  {Bochart,  Geogr.  Saer.,  1, 
84.)  Others,  however,  derive  CerttM  from  the  Oriental 
Kiriath,  "  a  town,"  frt»n  Uie  great  number  which  it 
watered  in  its  course.  (Omsiiit  (tterbn.,  ad  Vib.  Se- 
puMt.,  p.  16. — Tzachacie,  ad  Mel.,  3,  1,  vol.  8,  pt.  3, 
p.  IS.)  The  modern  name  of  the  Betia  isthe&tuula^ 
jmer,  which  is  a  eorroption  from  the  Anlae  Wadi- 
aMCikr,or"th«  Great  RiveT."  {PUh.,  8, 1.— ZMcaa, 
Phttr*.,  2, 5S9.— Sfof.  Siflv.,  7, 34,  &e.) 

BAcnsTZiros,  a  moon  tain  of  Media,  southwest  et 
Ecbatana,  and  sacred  to  Jupiter.  Here  Semiramia 
formed  a  park  or  garden  of  twelve  stadia  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  cut  her  image  on  the  foce  of  the  rock. 
(DM.  8ie.,  %t  13-— •AmT,  Ckarae.,p.  6.)  Alexander 
■s  said  to  have  vistted  the  spot.  (IKod.  Ste.,  17, 110.) 
It  vlU  he  obaemd  that  the  first  part  of  the  name,  B^g:<« 
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b  an  appellation  of  the  Hindoo  Schiva,  and  is  also  re- 
garded 1^  sotnc  aa  the  aouice  whence  the  Greek  name 
Baeekut  ia  derived.  {Maniart,  Geagr.,  voL  6,  pt.  8, 
p.  186,  aeq.) 

Basoas,  I.  an  Egyptian  eonuch  at  the  court  of  Aita- 
xcrxes  Ochua,  Temarksble  for  hia  bravery  anil  mililary 
talents.  In  conceit  with  Menmon,  he  brought  Egypt, 
which  had  revolted,  under  the  Persian  away  again. 
Ochua,  however,  having  shocked  hia  religioua  preju- 
dices by  his  conduct  towards  tho  deified  "nim*!*  of 
Egypt,  Bagoas  destroyed  him  {vid.  Artaierxes  III.), 
awl  placed  Araes,  the  monarch's  youngeat  son,  on  the 
throne.    He,  however,  soon  destroyed  this  young 

Srince  also.  He  then  called  to  the  throne  Darius  Co- 
omanuB,  whom  he  attempted  to  poison  not  long  after. 
But  Darius,  discovering  the  artince,  made  him  drink 
the  pcHson  himself. — It  u  believed  that  this  is  the  same 
Ba^wa  who,  during  the  reign  of  Ochus,  entered  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  to  avenge  the  broUier  of  John, 
whom  the  tatter  had  slain  in  the  temple,  as  a  compet- 
Hor'  for  the  hi^h  priesthood.  The  name  Bagoaa  ia 
said  to  be  equivalent  to  "  eunuch."  {Biogr.  Univ., 
vol.  3,  p.  216.) — II.  A  favoorite  eunuch  of  Alexan- 
der's, (Curt.,  6,  6,  23.~P^,  Fit  Alex.,  c  67.— 
Lemaxrc,  ad  Curt.,  L  c.) 

BAOsinAS,  a  river  of  Afiica,  flowing  between  Uti- 
ca  and  Carthage  in  former  daya,  thraglAit  preaent 
thdr  aitoidion  as  regards  it  is  material^  altered.  It 
makea  encroachments  on  the  sea  like  the  Nile,  and 
hetuie  its  ancient  mouth  is  now  circumscribed  by  mud, 
and  become  a  large  navigable  pond.    ( Yid.  Carthage 
and  Utica.)    The  genuine  form  of  the  ancient  name 
is  thought  to  be  found  in  PoIyUus,  namely,  HoKupaf,  | 
MoKpOf,  or  Mdnap  (Schtoeigh.,  ad  Polyb.,  1,  76,  6) ;  i 
and  with  this,  in  a  measure,  the  BovKopaf  of  Strabo  \ 
coincides.    The  origin  of  the  name  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  Punic  Maear,  "Hercules,"  so  that  Macartu  wiil 
moan  "  the  river  of  Hercules."    Gesenius  condemns  , 
Bochart's  derivation  irom  Barca  or  Berca,  "  a  marsh." 
[Giten,,  Monum.  Phan.,  p.  4X0.)   The  modem  name 
of  the  river  is  the  M^da.   {Pud.,  6, 4.) 

BaljB,  a  city  of  Csnmuift,  on  a  amail  ba;^  west  of 
Neapolle,  and  opposite  PoteoU.  It  wai  originally  a 
Tillage,  but  the  nomerous  advantages  of  its  ntuiUion 
soon  rendered  it  much  frequented  and  famous.  Its 
foundation  is  ascribed  in  mytliology  to  Baius,  one  of 
the  e<nnpanions  of  Ulysses.  The  cause  of  the  rapid 
inoease  of  Bai«  lay  in  the  fruitfulness  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  in  the  beauty  of  its  own  situation,  in  ttie 
ridi  mij^ly  of  shell  and  other  fish  which  the  adjacent 
waters  matAsA,  and,  above  dl,  in  the  hot  mineral 
springs  which  flowed  from  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
and  formed  a  chief  source  of  attraction  to  invalids. 
(Compare  FloruM,  1,  l^.—Plin.,  31,  2.— Seiwc,  £>., 
61. — JoaepkuM,  Ant.  Jvd.,  18,  14. —  Castiod.,  9,  ep. 
6.)  Bai«  was  fint  called  A^™  Comann.  Numer- 
oua  vUlaa  ^nced  the  sDrroandins  country,  and  many 
were  likewise  built  onaitificial  mMes  extendinK  a  great 
diatance  into  the  sea.  Itisnow,owiiigtoeaiwquakes 
and  inandations  of  the  sea,  a  mere  waste  compared 
with  what  it  ouce  was.  The  modem  name  is  Bow. 
Many  romaina  of  ancient  villas  maybe  seen  under  the 
water.  "  The  bay  of  Baie,"  obeervea  Eustace,  **u 
a  aemieircular  receaa,  just  opposite  the  baibovr  oiPot- 
sttols^  mi  aboal  three  milea  distant  from  it  It  is 
lined  with  rains,  the  lemaini  of  tiie  villas  and  the  baths 
of  the  Romans ;  some  advance  a  considerable  way  out, 
and,  though  now  under  the  waves,  are  eanly  cb^n- 
guisliable  m  fine  weather.  The  taste  for  building  in 
tne  waters  and  encroaching  on  the  sea,  to  which  Horace 
allndea,  is  exemplified  in  a  very  sbikbtg  manner  all 
along  thie  coart.'*  {CUatktd  Tmr,  to£  S,  p.  406.) 
The  same  traveller,  in  ennmeutiiig  oa  the  inaalubiity 
of  Bale  at  the  preaent  day,  remarks  as  fUlowe:  "The 
pieeent  unwholeaomeneas  of  Bais  and  its  bay,  if  real, 
must  be  aacribed  partly  to  the  stoeama  una  soorceB 


once  collected  on  the  bills  behind  it  in  aqueducts  and 
reservoirs,  now  spreading  and  oozing  down  the  decliv- 
ities, and  settling  in  the  hollows  buow.  In  a  wann 
climate  all  stagnant  water  becomea  putrid  during  the 
hot  months.   (Vol.  8,  p.  14,  tn  nefu.) 

Bala,  a  surname  of  Alexanderi  king  of  Syria. 
(Juatifi,  36,  1.) 

Balanba,  a  town  of  Syxiai  north  of  Arados,  now 
Belniat.    {Plin.,  6,  20.) 

BaliImus,  L  a  Boman  allnded  to  Horace,  who 
speaks  of  his  mngular  taste  in  admiring  a  female 
named  Asna,  deformed  by  a  polrpns  in  uie  nostrils. 
(Horat.,  Serm.,  I,  3,  40.) — il.  Dcdmus  Cclius.  a 
Koman,  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  senate  with  Pupie- 
nus,  on  the  death  of  the  Gordians,  A.D.  237.  He 
was  murdered  by  bis  own  soldiers  after  a  year's  reign. 
{Jul.,  Capitot.  in  Gord.~Herodian,  7,  10,  6,  &c.) 

Balbakbs,  a  name  ^plied  anciently  to  the  islands 
of  Majorat  and  Mmorea,  off  the  coast  of  Spun.  The 
name  Balearea  is  of  Greek  ori^,  derived  from  ^ciA- 
Xtiv,  "to  throw"  or  "  cast,"  ana  it  alludes  to  the  re- 
markable skill  of  the  inhabitants  in  using  the  sling. 
According  to  Floras  (3, 8),  this  was  their  only  weapon, 
and  tiicf  were  taught  to  use  it  from  early  boyhood, 
their  daily  food  being  witliheld  from  the  young  until 
they  had  hit  a  certain  mnA  pmnted  out  to  than.  The 
same  writer  describes  than  as  aa  uncivilized  race,  ad- 
dicted to  piratical  baUts.  The  Romans  drew  from 
these  islands  their  best  sUngers.  Each  Balcarian 
went  to  l>attle  supplied  with  three  alings.  {Flor.,  i  c. 
—Id.,  3,  22.— Lh.,  Epit.,  60.)  The  Greeks  also 
called  these  islands  Gymneaia  {Tvftv^aiat),  eitliex  b^ 
cause,  according  to  Diodoras,  the  inhabitants  were 

e'ftvoi,  nakid,  in  summer,  or  because,  according  to 
esycbius,  they  went  to  battle  aimed  only  wiUi  a 
^ng,  jv/ii^rec  being  used  in  Gre^  to  denote  light- 
armed  troops..  By  many,  Ebusus,  now  Ivica,  is  rank- 
ed with  the  Balearea,  according  to  the  authority  of 
Vitruvius.  Tiie  larger  of  these  islands  was  caUed  Ba- 
learis  Major,  hence  llfafOFea,  and  the  smaller  Balcaris 
Minor,  hence  Minorca.  In  the  former  was  Palma, 
which  still  retains  the  name.  In  the  latter  was  Por- 
tus  Magonis,  so  called  by  the  Carth&giniana  from 
Mago,  one  of  their  generals,  now  slightly  corrupted 
into  Port  Mahon.  {Sirah.,  450.— i>io<i.  Sic,  6,  17. 
— Pliny,  3,  6.)  Q,  Cecilius  Mctellus  conquered 
these  islands  for  the  Romans,  and  hence  obtained  the 
surname  of  Balearicua.  They  were  Ibereafrer  con- 
sidered as  forming  part  of  Hispaaia  TarmcoaieBua. 
(F/or.,S,8.) 

Balius,  a  horse  of  Achilles.  {Horn.,  21.,  16,  146.) 
Vid.  Achilles. 

Balnea  {bat/u)  were  very  numeious  at  Rome, 
private  as  well  as  public.  It  waa  under  Augustus 
that  baths  first  began  to  aasume  an  air  of  magnificence, 
and  were  coUed  T&ermc,  or  "hot  baths,'*^  atthoug^ 
they  also  contained  cold  ernes.  An  inciediUe  number 
of  these  were  built  throughout  the  city.  Authors 
reckon  above  600,  many  of  uiem  built  by  the  emperors 
with  the  greatest  splendour.  The  chief  were  those 
of  Ag^pa,  near  tbg  Pantheon,  of  Nero,  of  Titue,  of 
Domitian,  of  Caracalla,  Antoninus,  DiodesiaD,  &c. 
Of  these  ^lendid  vestiges  still  remain.  The  Ro- 
mans began  their  bathing  with  hot  water,  and  ended 
with  cfrid.  liie  cold  baUi  was  in  great  repute  after 
Antoniua  Musa  restored  Aogustus  to  health  by  ita 
means,  when  he  was  attacked  bv  a  dangerous  malady ; 
but  it  fell  into  discredit  after  the  death  of  the  ^oung 
Marcellus,  which  was  occaaioned  by  the  very  injudi- 
aoUB  applicaUon  of  the  same  remedy.  {Siuton.^  Aug., 
&9.—ld.  ib.,  Sl^Plin.,  39,  I.— Die  Cat.,  63.  30.) 
-—In  the  mapiiflcent  nieiinB  erected  fay  the  emper- 
ors, not  only  were  aeeommodationa  provide^  fiw  Inin- 
dreds  of  bathers  at  once,  but  ^cions  porticoes,  rooms 
for  athletic  games  and  playing  at  ball,  and  halU  Sat 
the  p«d>Ue  lectORB  of  pbiioeoidwim  for  liietoridMu  and 
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fUtM,  wen  iMad  one  to  aniAer,  to  an  extent  wliich 
W  e&used  them,  by  a  strong  figare,  to  be  compared 
Id  pnmnoes,  and  at  in  expense  which  could  only  be 
nj^wrted  bj  the  inexhstutible  treasures  which  Home 
mw  from  a  conquered  world.  The  general  time  for 
bdung  was  from  two  o'clodc  in  the  afternoon  until 
die  dak  evening,  it  wludi  time  the  baths  were 
ibit  intil  two  o'dodc  the  next  afternoon.  This  prac- 
tice, however,  oceauonalff  Taried.  Notice  was  given 
iriwfi  the  baths  were  ready  by  ringing  a  bell ;  the  peo- 
ple then  hft  the  exercise  of  the  spnsriBterium,  and 
hastened  to  the  warm  batti,  lest  the  water  should  cool. 

any  one  but  those  who  were  rick  to 
tntetthe  pubUc  baths  before  two  o'clock.  Alexander 
Seteios,  to  gratify  the  people  in  their  passion  for 
Inthinc,  not  ontv  suffered  the  Therma  to  be  opened 
Mbre  weak  of  o^,  whidi  had  never  been  permitted 
before,  bat  abo  (iuiiidied  the  lamps  widl  oil  for  the 
eonrenitnce  of  the  peopk.  (AAimv's  Rom.  AjU.,  p. 
377,  ei.  Bofd.) 

BATrrti,  a  town  of  Apulia,  soatheast  of  Venaeia. 
This  town  derived  some  interest  from  the  death  of  the 
have  Haralhis,  who  fell  in  its  TOiinity,  a  victim  to 
the  rtntagem  <^lu8  loore  cool  and  wily  antagonist, 
HunuM.  (ZrfB.,  27,  ib.—Pht.,  Vil.  MarccU.— 
Cie.,  7Vm.  Din,,  1,  S7.) 

BiFTiZ,  I.  the  priests  of  Cotytto,  the  goddess  of 
lewdness.  ( Virf.  Cotytto.)  The  name  is  derived  from 
fivxTu,  "to  tinse"  or  **dye,"  from  their  pwnting 
thrir  cheeks,  ana  stsimng  the  parts  aioand  the  eye, 
Mke  women.  They  were  notonoos  for  the  profligacy 
ofthor  manneta.  {Jm.,  Sat.,  8,  9,  2.>— II.  A  Greek 
comedy,  written  by  Enpolis.    (  Vid.  Bupolis.) 

Biaalai,  a  name  amlted  by  the  Greeks  to  all  na- 
tion* but  their  own.  The  term  is  derived  by  Damm 
from  ^oQttw,  but  with  the  p  inserted,  and  the  initial 
consonant  repeated,  in  order  to  express  to  the  ear  the 
hanh  pfomimeiatiwi  of  a  forrigner.  Others  derive  it 
from  the  harsh  sound  pap  pap.  We  arc  informed  by 
Drean^  that  the  S^ac  means  vithoul,  extra. 
The  woid  signifted,  in  general,  with  the  Greeks,  no 
Bwre  than  jorcigTter.  The  Romans  sometimes  imi- 
tate, in  tlus  respect,  the  Grecian  usage.  Plautns,  who 
iUrodnces  Greek  diaractcrs  into  his  pieces,  has  Bar- 
hris  for  Juiia,  Barberiea  urbca  for  Itala,  and  styles 
Nvrioa,  the  Latin  -pott,  vaeta  Barbarut. — ^As  reyaids 
the  term  Bvbanu  (BdpAtpof),  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
lemaik.  Hat,  notwithstanding  the  etymolo^s  already 
•ddoced,  the  true  root  must  very  probably  be  looked 
for  in  the  langaage  of  Egypt  The  natives  of  this 
country  ^are  the  appellation  of  Barbar  to  the  rode 
and  nnarffiied  tribes  in  their  vicinity  (compare 
HendatDi^  %  198) ;  and  the  Greeks  woold  seem  to 
have  bomwed  it  fimn  them  in  a  similaT  sense,  and 
^nlh  the  mpendage  of  a  Greek  termination.  The 
Stamt  BarimneH*  occurs  on  the  coast  of  ancient  Af- 
rica, a  Btde  below  the  mouth  of  the  Sinm  Arabicm, 
and  tn  this  same  quarter,  extending  as  far  as  the  prom- 
o!<oiy  of  RMa,pim,  we  find  a  tract  of  country  called 
Biriiria.  (Compare  Berkd,  ad  Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v. 
Btbf^Tic.)  So  also  the  root  obtained  from  this  quar- 
ter was  s^lod  JfAa  Btaiariatm  (Rhubarb),  in  contra- 
ArtiDdion  to  the  Rka  PoiUieum,  obtuned  by  the 
ramame  of  the  Enxine.  These  names,  in  so  remote 
a  port  of  the  ancient  worid,  could  never  have  been 
raw*  generally  applied.  They  mnst  be  traced  to  Me- 
tai  Bxypi.  Nor  should  it  be  omitted,  that  this 
«OT  pomt  titmisiies  us  with  an  argumtet  for  the  early 
panmrniieation  between  theErjrpuans  and  the  natives 
<'f  Infis  In  the  <ridest  ICnctn  works,  the  appella- 
tion  of  Bmrbtra  (in  Sanscrit  Warwara)  is  ^ven  to  a 
race  in  sonthem  Asia  who  were  subdued  by  Wiswa- 
(Compare  RiOer,  Erdhmde,  voP  1,  p.  655, 

Uei.) 

BsmabTa,  the  name  given  in  the  Periplns  of  the 
ErgtfafKWi  Sea  to  a  part  ofthe  coast  of  Africa;  now 


Ajan.  It  was  otherwise  called  Azania.  (Vul  Re- 
marks under  the  article  Barbari.) 

Basbaricus  Sinus,  a  gulf  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus.  ( Vid.  re- 
marks under  the  article  Bartnri.) 

Babc^i  OT^&aciTA,  a  warlike  nation  of  Africa,  in 
the  western  part  of  Cyrenaica.  {Virg.,  £n.,  4,  43, 
—Strab.,  7,  28.— ^n.,  Poliorcel.,  C.  87.) 

Barce,  the  nurse  of  Sicluens  (Viry.,  JEn.,  4, 
632.) 

Barce  or  Babca,  I.  a  desert  country,  containing* 
only  a  few  fertile  spots,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Af- 
rica, from  the  Syrtis  Major  as  far  as  Egypt.  Its  mod- 
em name  is  still  Barca.  The  country  is  at  present  a 
Turkish  province,  under  a  sandgiak  in  the  town  of 
Barca.  The  andent  Cyrenaica  formed,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  part  of  tins  region. — 11.  A  cil^  of  Cyrenaica  in 
Africa,  erroneously  confounded  with  Ptolemais 
many  writers,  both  ancient  and  modem.  Mannert, 
Thrige,  and  others  have  fully  refuted  this  erroneous 
position ;  and  the  matter  is  now  placed  beyond  aU 
doubt  bv  the  ocular  testimony  of  Delia  Cella  and  Fa- 
cho.  (Voyage  dana  la  Marmanque  et  It  Cyrhiaique, 
par  Pacho,  p.  175.)  According  to  Herodotus  (4, 
160),  the  city  of  Barca  was  founded  by  the  brothers 
of  Arcesilaus,  the  fourth  king  of  Cyrene ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  Stephanus  By.zantmus-  makes  it  to 
have  been  built  by  Perseus,  Zacynthua,  Aristomedon, 
and  I^ycus.  These  two  contradictory  traditions  ar« 
perhaps  only  so  in  reality,  since  the  founders  named  by 
Stephanus  may  be  none  other  than  the  brothers  of  Ar- 
cesilaus to  whom  Herodotus  alludes.  St.  Jerome  af- 
firms {Epi»t.  ad  Dardan.),  that  Barca  was  the  ancient 
capital  of  a  Libyan  tribe.  From  this  latter  authority 
and  some  others,  the  opinion  has  been  formed,  and 
perhaps  correctly  enoueh,  that  the  Greeks  were  not 
the  founders  of  Barca,  out  only  enlarged  it  by  a  col- 
ony, and  that  the  place  was  of  Libyan  origin.  (Com- 
pare Paeho,  Ymfogt,  Sic.,  p.  176.)  Barca  sufifeied 
severely  for  the  death  of  Arcesilaus  IV.,  of  Cyrene, 
who  was  slain  here,  and  the  cruelties  inflicted  by 
Pheretima  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (4,  163). 
The  Barcsan  captives  were  sent  to  Egypt,  and  from 
thence  to  King  Darius,  and  by  his  command  were  set- 
tled in  a  district  of  Bactria,  which  they  aflcrwanl 
called  by  the  name  of  thcar  native  country.  {Herodot., 
4,  204.)  A  more  severe  blow,  however,  was  struck 
by  the  Ptolemies  in  a  later  age,  when  they  became 
masters  of  Pentapolia  or  Cyrenaica.  They  founded  a 
new  city  on  the  spot  where  the  port  of  Barca  had 
stood,  and  called  it  Ptolemais.    The  increase  of  this 

Elace  caused  the  city  of  Baica  to  decline,  and  its  iu- 
abitants  became  at  length  ont^  noted  for  theb  rob- 
beries.— IIL  A  district  of  Bactna,  where  the  Barcsan 
captives  were  settled  by  Darius.    (Vtd.  No.  II.) 

Barcha,  the  surname  of  a  noble  family  at  Carthi^e, 
to  which  Annibal  and  Amilcar  belonged.  They  be- 
came, by  their  influence,  the  head  of  a  powerful  party 
in  the  state,  known  as  the  "  Barcha  party."  (Liv., 
21,  8.)  The  name  is  derived  by  Gesenius  from  the 
Hebrew  (Punic)  Barak,  "  a  flash  of  lightning,"  "  a 
thunderbolt."  {Gcscn.,  Monum.  Phart.,  p.  403. — 
Id.,  Gcsck.  Hehr.  Spr.,  p.  229.) 

Babdi,  a  celebrated  poet ico-sacerdotal  order  among 
the  ancient  Gauls.  They  roused  their  countrymen 
to  martial  fury  \>y  their  strains,  and  for  this  purpose 
were  accustomed  to  follow  the  camp.  (Diod.  Sic,  5, 
31.  —  Vaia.,  ad  Amm.  Mareeil.,  16,  9.)  From  the 
language  of  Tacitus  {Germ.,  3),  some  have  supposed, 
that  a  sunilar  order  existed  among  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans. The  passage  in  question,  however,  involves  a 
doubtfiil  rcadinff.  They  who  adopt  barditus  as  the 
true  lection,  m^e  it  signify  "  a  bard's  song."  The 
reading  generally  adopted,  however,  is  barrilus,  "  a 
war-cry."  Probability,  nevertheless,  is  strongly  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Geimons  naving  also  bad  their  bards,  tike 
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the  Gallic  tribe*.  Fcstus  makes  Bardiu  equivalent  to 
eanior,  "  a  nneer."  The  German  etymolo^ista  de- 
duce it  from  Mtren,  "  to  cry  aloud,"  "  to  sing  in  a 
lood  strain."  (Adetung,  Gloas.  Med.  ct  Inf.  Lai., 
vol.  1.  p.  684.) 

Bakiuii,  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the  Adriatic,  in  the 
district  of  Peuccti,  famed  for  its  iisheriba.  It  is  now 
Ban.  {Strab.,  ^.—Itorat.,  Serm.,  1.  b,  97.)  Ac- 
cording to  Tidtuji,  it  was  a  munidpiniu.  {Atot., 

16,  g.) 

BabbTkb  or  BAitim,  a  dangfater  of  Diriiu  Codo- 
manns,  who  married  Alexander  die  Great,  and  had  by 
him  a  ion  named  Hercales.  She  was  secretly  put  to 
death  by  Cassander,  along  with  her  son,  when  the  lat- 
ter had  reached  his  fourteenth  year.  (Jtutin,  15.  8.) 
According,  however,  to  INodorus  Siculus  (30,  28),  he 
was  slain  by  Polysperchon,  who  had  agreed  with  Caa- 
sander  that  he  would  conun^  the  deed.  Platanh 
says  that  Polysperchon  {otaniBed  to  alay  him  for  100 
talents.  {Dc  vit.  pud.,  p.  630. — Op.,  ed.  Reiake,  vol. 
8,  p.  102.— Consult  Weftelin^,  ad  Diod.,  I.  c.)  We 
have  followed  Arrian  (7,  1)  m  making  Barune  the 
daughter  of  Darius.  According  to  Hutarch  {vit.  Alex., 
et  Ettm.),  she  was  the  daughter  of  Art^)3ZU8 ;  while 
another  authoiity  makes  her  father  to  have  been  na- 
med Fharnabazos.    (Porvk.,  ap.  Euseb.) 

BasilTa,  I.  an  island  nmoas  for  its  amber,  in  the 
Northern  Ocean.  It  is  nip^osed  by  Manncit  to  have 
been  the  southern  extremity  of  StBtden,  mistaken 
by  the  ancients  for  an  island,  on  account  of  their  ig- 
norance of  the  country  to  the  north.  According  to 
I^y  (37,  3),  Pytheas  gave  this  island  the  name  of 
AbuuB  ;  and  yet,  in  another  place  (4,  13),  he  contra- 
dicts himself,  and  makes  it  to  have  been  ulled  Basilia 
by  the  same  Pytheas.  (Compare  the  remariu  of  Man- 
nert,  Gco^r.,  vol.  3,  p.  301,  Meqq.) — 11.  A  city  on  the 
Rhenus,  in  the  temtoiy  of  the  Raaiaci,  now  BatU. 
It  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  fortress  erected 
by  the  Emperor  Valentintan,  and  to  have  increased  in 
the  course  of  time  to  a  large  dty.  By  the  writers  of 
the  middle  ages  it  is  called  Awwo,  {.AMm.  MarcelL, 
30,  8. — /fttt.  Anion.) 

BabilTus,  I.  an  eminent  father  of  the  charch,  bom 
at  Cssarea  in  Cappadocia,  A.B.  336.  He  is  called 
ibe  Great,  to  distinguish  him  from  other  patriarchs  of 
the  same  name.  His  &ther  bad  him  matmcted  in 
the  principles  of  polite  literature,  and  be  seems,  in  the 
flnt  instance,  to  have  been  a  |nofeMor  of  riietoiie 
and  a  pleader.  Induced  to  visit  the  monasteries  in 
the  deserts  of  Egypt,  the  uisterities  of  these  nus^i- 
ded  solitaries  so  impressed  hiB  imagination,  thathehmi- 
Bclf  sought  a  similar  retreat  in  the  province  of  Pontus. 
He  was  ordained  priest  by  Eusehtus,  the  bishop  of  his 
native  citjr,  upon  whose  death  ho  Bu(»eeded  to  the 
lame  dignity.  He  is  the  most  distinguished  ecclesi- 
astic amon^  the  Greek  patoiarcbs.  Hii  elToits  for 
the  regnlation  of  clerical  discipline,  of  the  divine  ser^ 
vice,  and  of  the  standing  of  the  cler^ ;  the  number 
of  his  sermons ;  the  success  of  his  imid  treatment  of 
the  Arians ;  and,  above  all,  his  endeavours  fot  the  pro- 
motion of  monastic  life,  for  which  he  himself  prepared 
vows  and  rules,  observed  by  him,  and  still  remaining  in 
force,  prove  the  merits  of  this  holy  man.  The  Greek 
church  honours  hhn  as  one  of  its  most  iUnstrious  pa- 
tron aunts,  and  celebrates  bis  festival  Jan.  1.  —  In 
point  of  literary  and  intellectoal  qnalificationB,  Basil 
excels  most  of  the  fathers,  his  style  being  pure,  ele- 
gant, and  dignified ;  and,  independently  ofhis  exten- 
sive erudition,  he  argues  with  more  force  and  close- 
ness, and  interprets  scripture  more  natoTally,  than 
other  writers  of  lus  class. — ^The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  Gamier  and  M»- 
rand,  ParU,  3  vols,  folio,  1721-30.  —  II.  An  Mch- 
bishop  of  Scleueia,  confounded  by  some  with  the  pre- 
ceding. He  was  elevated  to  tM  archiepiscopal  dig- 
nibr  about  A.D.  440,  and  aasiited  at  the  eonncQ  of 
354 


Coostantinople  in  448,  and  in  the  year  following  at 
the  anuicil  of  Eidiesns.  Here  he  had  the  weakness 
to  dde  with  the  heterodox  par^,  in  denyine  the  union 
of  the  two  natares  in  Christ ;  a  fault  for  which  be  af- 
terward made  full  ^ology  to  the  council  of  Chakcdon, 
which,  in  consequence,  readmitted  him  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  oithodox.  History  preserves  silenco  re- 
imecting  the  rest  of  bis  life,  which  ended  in  468  A.D. 
Some  few  productions  remain  that  are  generally  as- 
cribed to  him,  thon^  there  are  not  wanting  those 
who  deny  tbnr  uithraticity.  (Biegr.  Vim.,  vol  3,  p. 
478.) 

Basbakeus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus.  The  epithet  is 
derived  by  Sainte-Croix  {Myttera  du  PagattiitM, 
voL  3,  p.  93)  from  the  Bessi  (B170OOO  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (7,  111)  as  the  priests  of  the  oracle  of 
Bacchus,  among  the  Satne,  a  nation  of  Thiace.  Other 
e^mdo^ists  deduce  the  term  from  Booeti^,  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  garment  worn  in  Asia  Hinw  by  the  fo- 
males  who  celebrated  the  rites  of  this  same  god.  Bo- 
chart  makes  it  come  from  the  Hebrew  mmot,  "to 
gather  the  grapes  for  the  vintage;"  of  which  De 
Sacy  approves.  We  are  inclined,  however,  to  follow 
Creuzer  (Symio^ut,  vol.  3,  p.  363),  who  states  the  root 
to  be  Batnrc^  or  Batrmuia,  a  word  signifying  "  a 
fox,*'  and  (onnd  in  the  Coptic  at  the  present  day. 
{^at.  Rotti,  Etymot.  ^gypt.,  page  35.)  C renter 
thinks,  that  the  garment  cwed  Battaapt^,  mentioned 
above,  derived  its  name  from  its  having  superseded 
the  skins  of  foxes  which  the  Bacchantes  previously 
wore  when  celebrating  the  orgies.  Compare  Suidas : 
hdaottpo^'  dXuw^S,  xard  If/Mdorov,  Heeychins, 
Baaeapig'  dWmik,  and  the  author  of  the  £tymoI. 
Mag.,  Alverai  huaaapo^  ^  d?Mirg(  inrd  Kt^t^aim: 
Consult  also  Herodotus  (4,  1 93) .  The  epithet  ^aoape 
occurs  twice  in  the  Orphic  hymns  (44, 3,  and  61,  13). 

Basbub  AvFioiua.    Yid.  AuSdius. 

BASTARNiS,  a  people  who  first  inhabited  that  pan 
of  European  Sarmatia  which  corresponds  with  a  part 
ofPoiand  and  Pjiuna,  and  who  afterward  establiuwd 
themselves  in  the  south,  to  the  left  and  right  of  the 
TVras.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancestor! 
of  the  Russians.  (Irfv.,  40,  68.  — Oeut,  TriMt.,  3, 
198.) 

Batavi,  an  old  German  nation,  which  inh^ited  a 
part  of  the  present  Holland,  especially  the  island  call- 
ed Batavorum  Insula,  formed  by  that  branch  of  the 
Rhine  which  empties  into  the  sea  near  Leyden  (Lug- 
dnnum  Batavorum),  together  with  the  Waal  (Vahalis) 
and  Mciue  (Mosa).  Their  territories,  however,  ex- 
tend much  beyond  the  Waal.  Tat^os  commends 
their  bravery.  According  to  him,  they  were  original- 
ly the  same  as  the  Catti,  a  German  tribe,  which  had 
emigrated  from  their  country  on  account  of  domestic 
trouoleB.  This  must  have  happened  before  the  time 
of  Cesar.  When  Germanicua  was  about  to  invade 
Germany  from  the  sea,  he  made  their  island  the  ren- 
dezvous of  his  fleet.  Being  subjected  by  the  Romaiw, 
they  served  them  with  such  courage  and  fidelity  as  to 
obtain  the  title  of  friends  and  brethren.  They  were 
exempted  from  tributes  and  taxes,  and  peimitted  to 
choose  their  leaden  among  themselves.  Their  caval- 
ry was  particulariy  ext^ent.  During  the  reign  of 
Vespanan  they  rorcdted,  under  the  eommsnd  of  Ci- 
vilis,  tnm  the  Romans,  and  extorted  from  them  fa- 
vourable terms  of  peace.  Tr^an  and  Hadrian  snb- 
jccted  them  again.  At  the  end  of  the  third  century 
the  Salian  FrutkB  obtained  posB^ssion  of  the  Insula 
Batavorum.  The  capita]  of  the  nation  was  Lugdu- 
nom  Batavorum,  now  La/dtn.  (Toot.,  Hut,,  4,  13. 
—U.  ib.,  19,  33.— iPio  Coj*.,  50,  00^-P/m.,  4,  17. 
—Luean,  Pkart.,  1,  431,  &c.) 

Batuvclsb,  a  eelebr^ed  artist,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Magnesia  on  the  Meander.  (Heym, 
AiUiB,  Attfa.t  vol.  1,  p.  108.)  The  period  when  he 
floaiidied  has  given  nse  to  much  disciisriooi    It  war 
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pfofcably  in  the  age  «f  CnectM.  (CoBMtlt  Sillig,  Diet. 
Art.  a.  9.} 

Batbtllos,  I.  a  youth  of  Samoa,  a  &vourite  of 
Potjcratea.    He  is  often  atluded  to  by  Anacreon. — 

II.  A  yoodi  of  Akxmndrea,  a  faTourite  of  Haccoiaa. 
He  caoM  to  Rone  in  the  age  of  Anfoetiu,  and  ob- 
buoed  ncet  eddirity  ee  a  daocer  ia  pentomiiiMe. — 

III.  A.  dancer  aUnded  to  JnTenal  (6, 63).  As  tfak 
WM  m  the  thos  of  Domitian,  the  B^yllue  awDtion- 
cd  under  Ne^  11.  eannot,  ctf  ooorse,  m  meant  here. 
Sabnutas  Ihnfai,  that  the  name  had  beetme  a  gener- 
al one  for  any  &moaa  daneer,  in  consequence  of  the 
■kiU  mioA  hsd  been  ijiep^yed  by  the  BathyQus  who 
lived  in  the  laae  of  Aoguatos.  {iSalnutM.  ad  Vopite. 
Carim^  toL  a,  p.  838,  td.  Httk.) 

BATUcnwroiucHlA,  a  ■erio-eoraie  poem,  ucrihed 
to  I^Mner,  and  desciibing  the  baoU  between  the  frogt 
and  mkt.  It  consiste  of  294  hexameten.  Whether 
Homer  actually  wrote  this  poem  or  not  ia  atiU  an  un- 
seSJied  paint  among  modem  critics.  The  majority, 
boweicr,  todine  to  the  opinion  that  be  was  not  the 
aatbor.  Ihe  ^eee  woum  seem  to  be  in  reality  a  pai^ 
ody  OD  the  manoBt  and  language  of  Homer,  aiid  per^ 
h^  a  satire  upcm  me  of  the  fends  that  were  so  oom- 
■HB  amimg  the  petty  republics  of  Greece.  Some 
ascribe  it  to  Pigies  Caria.  Knight,  in  his  Prde- 
gomena  to  Homer  (cd.  Xtpi.,  p.  6).  TemaAs^  that  in 
the  third  Teise  menliim  ia  made  of  tablets  ffiiXnt),  on 
which  the  poet  wiitee :  whence  he  ctmdoaea  that  the 
aothm  of  the  paeee  in  qoeedon  was  an  Athenian,  and 
not  of  Antic  origin,  becanae  in  Aaia  they  wrote  on 
AtDs,<*  jcfAqMi(.  In[»t>of  of  his  assertion,  be  eitea 
Herodotos  (5,  GSy.  He  makes  also  another  ingenious 
obsetT^on.  AtTerseSOl,  the  morning  ciy  o?acock 
is  alluded  to  as  a  tiling  eenerally  known.  This  eir^ 
eamstanee  pioves,  aeerai&ig  to  Knight,  that  the  poem 
under  CBOsMeHlioii  is  not  aa  old  as  the  time  of  Homer, 
ftr  it  ia  not  ae£ble,  dut  the  uuaeid  poeta  woold 
new  han  Dokso  of  this  instiDet  on  the  («it  of  die 
•cock  if  it  had  been  known  to  them,  and  it  would  have 
been  known  to  tbein  if  the  cock  had  been  ibund  at  that 
period  in  Giceee.  The  fowl  ia  a  native  of  Indie,  and 
does  not  ^>pear  to  have  been  introduced  into  Gireeee 
prior  to  the  stzth  century  B.C.  It  is  then  found  on 
the  iMDw  of  Samoduace  and  Hinwia. — ^The  hMt  edi- 
tianaef  taa  BatntAomyoaiBehia  are  that  itf  Emarti, 
in  the  works  of  Homer,  5  vds.  8to,  Lips.,  17S9,  re- 
printed at  Gbavow,  1614 ;  and  that  of  Matthie,  Una., 
180&,  Bvo.— There  is  also  ^e  edition  of  Maittuie, 
8vo,  IjmL,  17X1. 

BiTTUDca,  L  a  patrenymie  of  CalHmactow,  from 
luB  filher  BattOB.  (Onif,  A.,  68.)  Some  tinnk  the 
naaie  waa  givea  Um  fiom  his  hav^  been  a  native  of 
Cytiroe.  {Vii.  No.  IT.)— U.  A  name  given  to  the 
people  of  Cyrene  from  King  Battus,  the  founder  of 
the  srittement.  (Ptad.,  PyUi.,  5,  73.— Coi^m.,  H.  in 
AfelL,  96.~Sil  UmL,  2. 61.) 

BATTtra.  I.  a  X^acet^monian,  who  built  the  town  of 
Cyrene,  RC.  630,  iritb  a  colony  from  t&e  island  of 
T^oa.  {Vid^  Cyzene.)  His  proper  name  was  Aris- 
tflde.  aeeoiding  to  Callnnachua  [H.  m  ^m^.,  76. 
— &U.  U  bc—SeM.  U  iW^  Pyik.,  4,  10),  but 
be  waa  called  Battna,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
die  TheTBana  and  people  of  Cyrene,  fimn  an  impedi- 
■na  in  his  speech.  Herodotus,  however  (4,  l&fi), 
oppeses  this  explanation,  and  cmijectares  that  the 
name  was  obtained  Inna  the  Libyan  ttnifue,  where  it 
ufitfed,  aa  hs  mfinms  us, «  a  king."  Battoa  v^ipaed 
&nty  Tears,  and  Mt  the  kingdom  to  lus  aon  Arcen- 
ittsi  {HtrmLt  4,  159.— Compare  Bakr,  od  ^erod., 
4, 133  The  aeomd  of  that  name  was  grandson 

to  Bsttais  I.,  by  Areenlana.  He  succeeded  his  Ikther 
on  ^  thrnie  of  Cyrene,  and  was  sumamed  Felix, 
and  fied  564  B.C.  {Herei.,  4,  159.)— III.  A  diep- 
heid  of  P^oe,  who  ^roansed  Mercury  that  be  would 
not  dtaeover  U>  honng  atolen  tM  So^  ofAdmrtos, 


which  ApoUo  tended.  He  vidated  Ha  jnomiaa,  and 
was  tamed  into  a  atone.  (Ovid,  Mtt.,  3,  70S.— Com- 
pare the  remarks  of  Gterig,  ad  loc) 

Batuldii,  a  town  of  Campania,  alluded  to  by  Vir- 
gil (.£».,  7,  739)  and  Siliua  Italicua  (8,  566).  The. 
site  of  this  place  is  fixed,  with  some  dii&dence,  by 
Romanelli  at  Padaii,  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Bcru- 
venlo  (vol.  2,  p.  463). 

Baucis,  an  aged  womui,  who  dwelt  in  a  small 
town  of  Phiysia  along  with  ber  husband  Philemon. 
They  were  bou  extremely  poor,  and  inbatnted  a  hum- 
ble cottage.  Jupiter  and  Mercury  came,  on  one  occa^ 
sion,  in  tne  form  of  men,  to  this  same  town.  It  waa 
evening ;  they  sought  for  ho^tality,  hot  every  door 
waa  doaed  against  uiem.  At  length  they  ^preached 
the  abode  ofthe  aged  pair,  by  whom  they  were  gladly 
received.  The  quality  of  die  guests  waa  eveittually 
revealed  by  the  miracle  of  the  wine-bowl  being  spon- 
taneoasly  repienisbed  as  &st  as  it  waa  drained.  They 
told  their  hoBts  that  it  was  their  intention  to  destroy 
the  godless  town,  and  desired  them  to  leave  their 
dweUing  and  ascend  the  adjacent  hilL  The  amd 
couple  obeyed :  ere  they  reached  the  summit  mey 
turned  round  to  look,  and  beheld  a  take  where  the 
town  had  atood.  Their  own  house  remained,  and, 
as  diey  gazed  and  depkffed  the  fide  of  their  neighbours, 
it  became  a  temple.  On  being  desired  Jiy  Jupiter  to 
express  their  wishes,  they  prayed  that  they  might  be 
a{^XHntad  to  irfEdate  in  that  temple,  and  that  they 
might  be  ntuted  in  death  as  in  lifie.  Their  prayer  Was 
granted;  and  as  they  were  one  day  standing  before  the 
temide,  they  were  suddenfy  changed  into  an  oak  and 
a  lime  tree.  {Ovidr  Met.,  8,  620.)— The  reader  will 
not  fiul  to  he  struck  with  die  resemblance  between 
a  part  of  this  legend  and  the  acriptore  aooount  of  the 
destruction  of  the  dtiea  of  the  idafaia.  tKewMev'* 
Mytkelogy,  p.  83^ 

Bavnia  aiid  JULsnvs,  two  stupid  and  malevolent 
poeta  in  the  age  of  Augnatos,  who  attained  Virgil, 
Horace,  and  others  of  their  contemporaries.  ( Vir^ 
Eclog.,  3.  90.— Ko«r,  ad  ioc. — Sere,  ad  Virg.,  Gcorg., 
1,  Zia.—Hom.,  Epod.,  10,  2.—Weichert,  de  ahtraLl. 
homa,  p.  12,  teqq.) 

Bisbycis,  the  aborigintd  inhiUritants  of  Bithynia. 
{Vid.  BUhynia.) 

Bbbbycia,  the  primitive  name  of  Bithynia.  It  waa 
so  called  froan  the  Bebiyces,  the  original  inbatntants 
of  die  land.   (  Vid.  Bidiynia.) 

Bkdkucuh,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  between  Man- 
tua and  Cremona ;  according  to  Olnverius,  it  is  the 
modem  Caneto,  a  large  viluge  m  the  left  of  the 
(^He.  D'AnviUe,  homver,  niakea  it  eorm^ond  to 
tlw  modem  Cwdg/a,  on  the  right  aide  of  that  river. 
Mannert  places  it  abixtt  a  mile  west  of  the  modem 
town,  of  Bozzoio.  This  place  was  &mouB  for  two 
battles  fimgbt  within  a  month  of  each  other.  In  tho 
first  Otho  was  defeated  by  the  generals  of  VitelUus ; 
anA  in  the  second,  VUelUus  by  Vespasian,  A.D.  69. 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius  call  the  name  of  this  place  Be- 
triacum;  and  Pliny,  Juvenai,  and  later  writers,  Bebri- 
aeom.  (TWdf.,  ifit.,  S,  9A,  mm.— Jd.,  HitL,  3,  15. 
~PbU.,  ViL  0<h.-~Ptiii.,  10,  48.— StMlm.,  Otk.,  9. 
— Or«flur*«  Anc.  Itahf,  voL  1,  p.  66.) 

BBLisia,  a  priest  of  Babykm,  who  conatiiied  with 
Aibaces  against  Sardanapalus,  ting  of  Assyria.  Ar- 
baces  promised  Belesis,  in  case  of  success,  the  gov- 
ernment of  B^^on,  which  the  latter,  after  the  over- 
throw of  Sardanapalna,  aeoordin^y  obtained.  (Kid. 
Aibaces.) 

BkIom,  a  warlike  people  of  anaent  Gaol,  separa- 
ted from  the  Celtn  in  the  time  of  Cesar  by  the  riv- 
ers Matrona  and  Sequana.  In  the  new  division  of 
Gallia  made  by  Augustus,  whose  object  was  to  render 
the  provinces  more  equal  in  extent,  the  countries  of 
the  Helvetii  and  Sequani,  which  till  that  time  wenr 
incbkUd  in  Gallia  Celtica,  were  added  to  Gallia  Bet 
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gica.  The  Belg«  wen  of  Gennan  extneUon,  uid, 
•ccoidiiif  to  Gemr,  the  most  wulike  of  the  Ganle. 

The  name  Bdga  belongs  to  the  Kymric  idiom,  in 
which,  un^er  (he  fonn  &lffiatid,  the  radieai  of  which 
if  Betg,  it  Bicnifies  "  warlike."  (Cranpare  Thierry, 
Hiaioirt  Au  Gaulma,  vol.  1,  p.  xxxvii.,  I^od.) 

BeloIci,  one  of  the  Ibuz  provinces  of  Gaul-  near 
the  Rhine.    (Fitf.  Gallia.) 

BbloIvm,  a  canton  of  GalUa  Belgica,  from  Which 
it  is  diatinguisbed  Cbw  (£  G  ,  5,  M),  as  a  part 
from  the  whtrie,  and  to  which  he  assigns  the  Bellovaci, 
to  whom  Hiitiut  odds  the  Atrebotes.  As  the  Ambi- 
ani  were  situated  between  the  other  two,  they  must 
also  be  included.  These  three  tribes  wore  the  fenn- 
ineBelgv.   (C<e*.,A  C!.,S.24.— ifir«.,8,46.) 

BelIdm,  a  snmame  nren  to  the  daughters  of  Beliu. 
iOmd,Met.,^,4A'3.) 

Brlides,  a-nauMt  apfdied  to  Fslamedea,  aa  deaoand- 
ed  from  Belus.    {Virg.,  JEn.,  2,82.) 

Bblisana,  a  Gallic  deity,  anai<wous  to  the  Minorra 
of  the  Romans.  (Compare  Jfone,  GeaeUekU  der 
HeidaUkunu  m  iVordfaAoi  Bimpa,  vol.  S,  p.  419,  in 
Mtis.) 

BbuukTos,  one  the  greateat  generals  of  his 
time,  to  whom  ike  Enqteior  Justinian  ehie^  owed 
the  splendour  of  his  mgn.  Sprung  from  an  obscure 
ftmily  in  Tlvace,  Belisuius  first  served  in  the  body- 
guaro  of  the  emperor,  but  soon  obtained  the  chief 
d  of  an  army  of  2&,0ti0  men,  statimed  on  the 
Perrian  ftontiers,  and,  A.D  630,  guned  a  complete 
victorj  over  a  Persian  aimy  not  leas  than  40,000 
strong.  The  next  year,  bowever,  he  lost  a  battle 
agunat  the  same  enemy,  who  had  fbrced  their  wejy 
into  Syria  ;  the  only  baitUe  which  he  loat  daring  his 
whole  career.  He  was  recalled  from  the  army,  and 
soon  became,  at  home,  the  support  of  tus  master.  In 
the  Tear  632,  civil  commotions,  proceeding  from  two 
rival  paitiea,  who  6aUed  tbemaelTea  the  green  and  the 
bhu,  and  who  caoaed  great  disorders  in  Constantinople, 
brought  the  life  and  reign  of  Justinian  in  the  utmost 
peril,  and  Hypatius  was  already  chosen  emperor,  when 
BelisariuB,  irith  a  small  body  of  fiithful  adheients, 
restored  order.  Justinian,  with  a  view  of  conquering 
the  dominions  of  Gelimer,  king  of  the  Vandals,  sent 
Belisarius,  with  an  army  of  16,000  men  to  Africa. 
After  two  victories,  he  secured  the  person  and  the 
txeasoree  of  the  Vandal  king.  Gelimer  was  led  in 
trium[4i  through  the  stroeta  of  Conatantlnoide,  and 
Justinian  ordered  a  medal  to  he  atmcki  with  the  in- 
scription Be&suriua  Gloria  AoHuuionifn,  which  has 
descended  to  our  times.  By  the  dissensions  existing 
in  the  royal  family  of  the  Cfstrogoths  in  Italy,  Justm- 
ian  was  induced  to  tftempt  the  reduction  of  Italy  and 
Rome  under  his  sceptre.  BeKsarioa  vanquished  V!- 
tiges,  king  of  the  GoUts,  made  him  prisoiier  at  Ra- 
venna (A  J).  640),  and  conducted  him,  tojnther  with 
many  other  Goths,  to  Constantinople.  The  war  in 
Italy  against  the  Goths  continued  ;  bat  Belisarius, 
not  being  sufficiently  supplied  with  money  and  troops 
by  the  emperor,  demanded  his  recall  (A.D.  648).  He 
afterward  commanded  in  the  war  agafaiat  the  Bnlga- 
riana,  whom  ha  conqoend  in  the  y«ar  66B.  Upon  his 
return  to  Constantioojpla,  he  was  accused  of  having 
taken  part  in  a  conspiracy.  But  Justinian  was  con- 
vinced of  his  innocence,  and  is  said  to  have  restored 
to  him  his  property  and  dignities,  of  which  he  had  been 
deprived.  Belisarius  di«l  A.D.  666.  His  history 
has  been  much  coloured  by  the  poets,  and  particulariy 
hf  Marmontel,  in  his  otherwise  admirable  politico-phil- 
oao|rfucaI  romanco.  According  to  bis  narrative,  the 
empenr  caused  the  eyes  of  the  b«to  to  be  struck  out, 
ann  Belisarius  was  compelled  to  beg  his  bread  in  the 
streets  of  Constantinople.  Other  writers  say,  that 
Justinian  had  him  tbnnrn  into  a  prison,  which  is  still 
shovm  nnder  the  appellation  of  the  toieer  of  Belita- 
ritu.  From  this  lower  he  is  reported  to  have  let 
«86 


:  down  a  bag  faatdned  to  a  tope,  and  to  have  addreaacd 

the  passengers  in  these  words  :  "  Give  an  obolus  to 
Belisarius,  whom  virtue  exalted,  and  envy  has  op- 
pressed." Of  this,  however,  no  contemporary  writer 
makes  any  mention.  Tzetses,  a  slightly-esteemed 
writer  of  the  i2th  century,  was  the  fint  who  related 
this  fable.  Certain  it  is,  that,  through  too  great  in- 
dulgence towards  his  wife  Antonia,  Beitsanus  vas 
impelled  to  many  acts  of  i^justiee,  and  that  he  evinced 
a  servile  sulntissiveness  to  the  detestable  Theodora, 
the  wife  of  Justinian.  {Emeychp.  Amerie.,  vol.  1,  p. 
80,  tcqq. — Bto^.  Univ.,  vol,  4,  p.  82,  teq^.) 

BsLLsadPHoN  (Greek  form  Bsllsropuontes),  son 
of  Glaucus  and  grandson  of  Sisyphus.   His  adven- 
tures form  a  pteanng  e^aoda  in  the  Iliad  (6,  144, 
aeqf.),  where  they  are  related  to  Diomcde  Glau- 
cus ue  i^randMHi  of  Bellerophon.    The  gods  bad  en- 
dowed this  hero  with  manly  vigour  and  Mauty.  Ar- 
tea,  the  wife  of  Pnstus,  king  -of  Argoa,  fixed  her 
love  upon  Mm,  and  sought  a  corresponding  retam. 
But  the  virtuoos  youth  rejecting  all  her  advances,  hate 
occupied  the  place  of  love  in  the  bosom  of  the  disap- 
pointed  queen.   She  accused  him  to  Proetus  of  an  at- 
tempt on  her  honour.   The  credulous  king  gave  ear 
to  hier  falsehood,  but  would  not  incur  the  reproach  of 
putting  to  death  a  guest.   He  therefore  sent  Belletc- 
phon  to  Lycia,  to  his  &tber-in'law,  the  king  of  that 
country,  giving  him  "deadly  characters,"  written  in  a 
sealed  package,  which  ho  was  to  present  to  the  king  of 
Lycia,  and  which  were  to  cause  his  death.  Beneath 
tlie  potent  guidance  of  the  gods,  B^nqdion  came 
t«  Lycia  aim  the  flowing  Xanthus.   Nine  dajs  the 
king  entertained  him,  and  slew  nine  oxen ;  and  on  the 
tenth  he  asked  to  see  the  token  {ahua)  which  he  had 
received  from  his  son-in-law.    'When  he  had  seen 
this,  he  resolved  to  comply  with  the  desire  of  Pnetas  ; 
and  he  first  sent  his  guest  to  slay  the  Chimnm,  a 
monster,  with  the  upper  part  a  lion,  the  lower  a  ma- 
pent,  the  middle  a  goat  (xiAoipa),  and  which  breathed 
forth  flaming  fire.    Uepending  <hi  the  aid  of  the  gods, 
Belleropbcm  slew  this  monster,  and  then  was  orJezed 
to  go  and  fight  the  Solymi,  and  this,  he  said,  was 
the  severest  combat  he  ever  fought.   He  lastly  slew 
the  "  manlike  Amazons,"  and,  as  he  was  returning, 
the  king  laid  an  ambush  for  him,  composed  of  the 
bravest  men  of  Lycia,  of  whom  not  one  returned 
home,  for  Bellerophon  slew  ttwm  all.   The  king,  now 
perceiirang  him  to  be  of  the  race  of  the  gods,  kc|it  him 
in  L^cia,  pving  him  his  daughter  andlialf  tbo  royal 
dignity,  and  the  people  bestowed  upon  him  an  ample 
temeous  (riuevoc)  of  arable  and  plantation  land.  Fall- 
ing at  length  under  the  displeasure  of  all  the  gods,  he 
wandered  slone  in  ,*  the  PUin  of  Wandering"  (irrdicv 
d^9«n>),  "  consuming  Ua  soot,  dtuni^nir  thlB  of 
men." — ^Later  aotbottfiea  tell  na,  that  B^oTOfdion  was 
at  first  named  Hipponoos;  but,  having  accidentallj 
killed  one  of  his  rdatives,  some  say  a  brother,  named 
BelleniB,  he  thence  derived  his  second  name,  which 
meant  "  Slayer  of  Bellerus."   He  was  purified  of  the 
bloodshed  by  Prcetus,  whose  wife  is  also  called  Sthc- 
nobaa,  and  the  king  of  Lyda  is  named  lobatca.  By 
the  aid  of  the  winged  steed  Peeasus,  Betlerophon 
guned  the  victory  over  all  whom  lobates  sent  hira  to 
encounter.    Stbenobca,  hearing  of  his  success,  hung 
herself.    Bellerophon  at  last  attempted,  by  means  of 
Pegasus,  to  ascend  to  heaven  ;  but  Jupiter,  incensed 
at  nis  boldness,  sent  an  insect  to  stmg  (ho  steed, 
which  flung  its  rid^  to  earth,  where  he  wandered  in 
solitude  and  melancholy  until  his  death.  {AvoUed., 
2,  8,-1,  Meqq.—Pttid.,  Itthm.y  7,  68,  tem/.—Hwin., 
fab.,  57.— Id.,  Poet.  AMtrm.,  S,  18.— &W.  arf  il., 
6,  166. — Tgetz.  ad  Lycopkr.,  17.)— Though  Hoioer 
makes  no  mention  of  Pegasus,  this  steed  fomui  an 
essential  part  of  the  leseiul  of  Bellerophon.    In  the 
Theogony  (v.  326)  it  is  said  of  the  Ghimsra,  that 
she  was  lulled  by  Pegasus  and  the  "good"  {ia9?Mf}, 
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L  fl^  iam  Bdletoplion.   But  thouEh  all  seem  agr«9d 
in  grrin;  the  willed  steed  to  the  oero,  none  tell  us 
hcTR  he  ofataioed  bun.    Here,  bowever,  Hndar  cornea 
ta  our  nd  with  a  very  rema^able  legend,  which  con- 
nects Belkropbon  with  Corinth.   According  to  this 
poet  (W.,  13,  85,  s€qq.),  Bellerophon,  who  reigned  at 
toiinth,  being  about  to  undertake  tbe  three  adventures 
mentkned  above,  wialied  to  possess  the  winged  stead 
Pcsasos,  who  used  to  come  to  drink  at  the  fountain 
of  Ptrene  on  tbe  Acrocorinthus.    After  many  fruitlcH 
eflbrts  to  calcb  him,  he  applied  for  advice  to  the  sooth- 
s^rer  Polyeidos,  and  was  directed  by  him  to  go  and 
sleep  at  the  altar  of  Minerva.    He  obered  tbe  prophet, 
and,  in  the  dead  of  Um  ni^  ht,  the  goddess  appeared  to 
lum  in  a  dream,  andif  gmng  lum  a  bridle,  bade  him 
sacfifiee  a  bofl  to  his  sue  Neptune-Drnmieiw  {the  Ta- 
mer) and  present  tbe  bridle  to  the  steed.  On  awaking, 
Bellerepbon  found  tbo  bridle  lying  bende  Um.   He . 
obeyed  tbe  injanctions  of  the  goddess,  and  raised  an 
altar  to  herself  as  Hippoa  {O^lhe-Horte).  Pegasui 
at  once  yielded  bis  moath  to  the  mag^  Ut,  aM  the 
hem,  mooDting  him,  achieTed  Ida  adTentures. — The 
best  ciqibnatkm  tliat  baa  been  ^en  of  the  myth  of 
Bdlnmbon  is  that  wUch  sees  in  this  indivitbial  only 
one  of^  the  Ibrms  of  Neptune,  namehr,  as  Hippius 
[Equatru).    This  god  is  his  &ther  {Pind.,  ut  mpr., 
93),  and  be  is  the  sire  of  PegBsus,  and  in  the  two 
camtniied  we  have  a  Neptone  H^pius,  the  rider  of 
the  waives,  a  symbol  of  toe  navigiUKHi  of  the  ancient 
Cphyra  or  Cormth.   The  adventures  of  the  hero  may 
have  signified  the  real  or  imaginaiy  perils  to  be  en- 
countered in  voyages  to  distant  conntrieB ;  and,  when 
the  origmal  sense  of  the  myth  was  lost,  tbe  King 
(Pnztns,  rpuroc),  and  bis  Foe  (Antea,  Hvra),  and  the 
common  love-tale  were  introduced,  to  assign  a  cause 
for  the  adv«iture.   In  this  myth,  too,  we  find  the 
i^steiioas  cminexion  between  Neptune  and  Pallas- 
iunerva  and  the  horse  more  fully  revealed  than  else- 
where.   (JC^idey''  Mythology,  p.  401,  teqa.) 

Bklimvk,  a  brother  of  Hipponoiis.  (Fui.  Bellero- 
phon.) 

Bklloxa,  tbe  goddess  of  war,  daoghter  of  Phor- 
eys  and  Cko.  (Apollod.,  S,  4,  2.)  According  to 
some  anthnities,  however,  sho  was  the  sister  of  Mars. 
Otben,  again,  maike  her  his  spouse.  The  eariier  form 
of  her  Latin  name,  Bellona,  was  DatUotid,  from  Du- 
dim,  the  oid  form  for  belliLm,  from  which  last  the 
lata  mpeUattoo  of  Bellona  arose.  Her  Greek  name 
was  Ekiq  CEivu).  The  temple  of  Bellona  at  Rome 
was  witkoot  the  atr,  near  the  Caimental  gate.  Au- 
£enoe  waa  pna  there  by  the  senate  to  foreign  am- 
baandsoL  Betm  it  stood  a  jullar,  over  which  a  q>ear 
was  throws  on  the  dadaratkm  of  war  against  ai^  peo- 
ple. (Ovid,  Fati.,  6, 199,  tcqf)  The  priesU  of  Bel- 
lona used  to  gash  thrir  thighs  in  a  terrific  manner,  and 
offer  to  her  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the  wounds. 
(Ar.  4,  lt4.— Farro,  L.  L.,  &.—Vtrg.,  JBn.,  8,  703. 
—Sua.,  Tkeb^  %  718— /d.  ib.,  7, 73.) 

BtLLOXAKn,  the  priests  of  Bellona. 

BbllotIci,  a  name ro us  and  powerful  tribe  of  the 
fielga^  sdjffinjng  the  Vetlocasses,  Caleti,  Amlnani, 
TcRHnso&i,  ana  Klvaneetes.  They  correspond  in 
^mtioQ  to  the  present  people  of  Beauvaii.  {Cat^ 
«--3,2.4.) 

BELLoviscs,  a  king  of  the  Celtc,  who,  in  the  rewn 
sf  Tarouinin^  Priacus,  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  colo> 
■y  to  Italy  by  his  uncle  Ambigatus.   (Xto.,  5, 34.) 

BEum,  I.  a  city  and  river  of  Himania  Batica,  the 
asaal|lan  of  cnunicaUcm  fiff^ngis  in  Africa.  The 
nioden  name  Baloma  marics  the  spot,  though,  now 
Boiahabfead.  The  name  is  sometimes  written  Bn- 
bo.  (Mmnmcrt^  Geogr.,  vol  1,  p.  301.)— II.  A  small 
Aean  to  the  west  of  tile  city  of  Belon  just  named. 
It  answer*  to  that  which  flows  at  the  present  day  from 
(be  Lagnma.  dc  la  latuU.  into  the  sea.    {Maraurt,  t.  c.) 

ficua,  L  a  name  given  to  several  kii^^  of  the  East, 


whose  existence  appears  extremely  doubtful.  The 
most  ancient  is  Belus,  king  of  Assyria,  Cither  of  Ni- 
nus,  whose  epoch  it  ia  impossible  to  determine. — II. 
A  son  of  Libya,  and  father  of  ^Egyptus,  Bansiis,  and 
Cepheas.  He  is  fabled  to  have  reigned  in  Phcenicia, 
1500  B.C.— III.  A  king  of  Lydia,  father  of  Ninus. 
(Herod.,  I,  7.) — ^Tbe  Belus  of  Assyria,  or  the  remote 
East,  is  thought  by  some  to  be  Ae  same  with  the  Great 
BaU  of  Hindu  mythology  (Borfofomw,  Yiaggio  aUe 
Indie  Onentali,  p.  241),  as  well  as  the  Baal  of  Orien- 
tal worslup.  A  curious  analogy  in  form  is  said  to  exist 
between  the  temple  of  Belus,  as  described  by  the  an- 
cient writers  (ina.  Babylon),  and  the  Mexican  Tcocal- 
lis  or  pyramid-teoiples,  especially  that  of  Chotula. 
(Consult,  on  this  intemstmg  subject,  the  remarks  of 
Htmboldt,  MoTuimeiu  AmtrieatTU,  vol.  1,  page  117, 

skacus,  a  Uke  of  italy,  from  which  the  Mincius 
flows  into  the  Po.  Pliny  (9,  22)  makes  this  Uke  to  bo 
formed  by  tbe  Mincius.  It  is  stated  by  Strabo  (209), 
oA  the  authority  of  Polybius,  to  be  500  stadia  long  aiul 
l&O  broad ;  that  Is,  62  miles  by  18 :  but  the  real  di- 
mensions,  according  to  the  best  maps,  do  not  appear  to 
exceed  30  modem  Italian  miles  in  length,  and  9  in 
breadth ;  which,  according  to  tbe  ancient  Roman  scale, 
would  be  nearly  35  by  12.  The  modem  name  is 
Logo  di  Garda,  and  tbe  appellation  ia  derived  from 
the  small  town  of  Garda  on  the  northeast  shore  of 
the  lake.  The  Benacus  is  twice  noticed  by  Virgil. 
{Georg.,  2, 158.— 10,  204.)  Its  principal  prom- 
ontory, Sirmium,  has  been  commemorated  by  Catullus 
as  his  favourite  residence.  Viigil  speaks  of  it  as  sub- 
ject to  sudden  storms.  (Georg.,2,  160.)  In  expU- 
nation  of  this,  compare  the  following  remarks  of  Eu- 
stace :  "  We  left  Sirmione  (Sirmium),  and,  lighted  by 
the  moon,  glided  smoothly  over  the  lake  to  Desema- 
no,  four  niiws  distant,  where,  about  eight,  we  stepped 
frcm  the  boat  into  a  very  good  inn.  So  fiu  the  «i- 
pearance  of  the  Benacus  was  very  Afferent  from  too 
description  which  Virjgil  has  given  of  its  stormy  char- 
acter. Before  we  retired  to  rest,  about  midnight,  from 
our  windows,  we  observed  it  still  calm  and  umufflcd. 
About  three  in  the  morning,  I  was  roused  from  sleep 
by  the  door  and  windows  bursdng  open  at  once,  and 
the  wind  roaring  round  the  room.  1  started  up,  and 
looking  out,  observed  by  the  light  of  the  moon  the 
lake  in  the  most  dreadfiit  agitation,  and  tbe  waves 
dashing  against  the  walls  of  the  inn,  and  resembling 
the  swelling  of  the  ocean  more  than  the  petty  agitation 
of  inland  waters.  Shortly  after,  the  landlord  entered 
with  a  lantern,  closed  the  outward  shutters,  expressed 
woaiB  apprehennons,  but,  at  tbe  same  time,  assured  me 
that  thett  bouse  was  btdit  to  leust  such  sudden  tem- 
pests, and  that  I  mi^t  repose  with  confidence  under 
a  roof  which  had  withstood  full  many  a  storm  as  ter- 
rible as  that  which  occasioned  .our  present  alarm. 
Next  m(»ning,  the  lake,  so  tranquil  and  serene  the 
evening  before,  presented  a  surface  covered  with  foam, 
and  swelling  into  mountain-billows  that  burst  in  break- 
ers every  instant  at  the  very  door  of  the  inn,  and  cov- 
ered tlw  whcde  house  wifii  spnj.  Tirol's  description 
now  seemed  nature  itself."  {Claatital  Tow,  vol.  1, 
p.  203,  teqq.) 

Behdib,  the  name  of  a  Thiacian  goddess,  the  same 
widt  Diana  or  Artemis.  (Compare  Rukaken,  ad  Tim,, 
p.  62. — FiKher,  Index  xn  Paunhat.,  :  v.  'bivieia.) 
This  name,  and  the  festival  of  this.dei^,  spread  even 
to  Attica  and  Bithynia.  Bntdis  lud  a  temple  in  the 
Monychinm  at  Athena,  and  a  festival,  ealled  Bcvd£- 
dno,  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  her  at  the  IMnsus. 
(Crmssr,  Symbolikt  voL  S,  p.  129,  ttqq.) 

Benkvemtdh,  a  dty  of  Samnium,  about  ten  miles 
beyond  Caudium,  on  Uie  Appian  Way.  {StToho,  249.) 
Its  more  ancient  name,  as  we  are  informed  by  several 
writers,  was  Maleventum.  (ha.,  9,  37 — ^xVtn.,  3, 
W.—Fettua,  a.  v.  Beneveni.)   The  name  of  Maieven- 
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turn  is  lud  to  have  been  given  it  on  account  of  its  un- 
tiealthy  stmoBpherc.  The  more  auspicious  appellation 
of  Beneventum  waa  substituted  when  the  Romans  sent 
a  colony  thither  (A.U.C.  483).  Tradition  ascribed 
the  foundation  of  this  city  to  Biomede  {Sdinut,  c.  8. 
— Steph.  Bys.,  a.  p.),  but  other  accounts  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  it  was  first  possessed  by  the  Auso- 
nes.  {FesiuSfS.  v.  Auaon.)  It  remained  in  the  pos- 
sesBion  of  the  Romans  during  the  whole  of  the  second 
Punie  war,  and  obtained  the  thanks  of  the  senate  for 
its  firm  attachment  to  the  republic  at  that  critical  pe- 
riod. (£tt>.,  S7,  10.)  We  subsequently  bear  of  its 
being  a  tecondUme  colonized  by  the  veteran  soldiers  of 
Augustus,  and  also  a  third  time  under  Nero.  {Front, 
■de  Cot. — Compare  Tacitus,  Annal.,  15,  34. — PioL,  p. 
66.)  The  account  which  Horace  gives  of  the  fare  he 
there  met  with  in  bis  journ^  to  Brundisium,  will  oc- 
cnr  to  every  leader.  Benerentum  was  situated  near 
the  junction  of  the  Sabatus  and  Calor,  now  Sahbato 
and  Colore.  Its  position  was  a  very  important  one, 
since  here  the  mam  roads  intersected  eacn  other  from 
Latium  into  Southern  Italy,  and  from  Samnium  into 
Campania.  Under  Uie  Lombards  Bencventum  became 
the  capital  of  a  powerfiil  dukedom.  It  abounds  in  re- 
mains of  andent  sculpture  above  any  other  town  in 
Italy.  The  most  beautiful  relic  of  former  days,  at 
this  place,  is  the  arch  of  Trajan,  which  forms  one  of 
the  entrances  into  the  city.  Near  Beneventum  Pyr- 
rhus  was  defeated  by  Centos,  A.U.C.  479.  It  is 
now  Bcnevento.  {Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  8,  p. 
S4<t. — Manncrt,  Gcogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  1,  p.  791,  teqq.) 

BbkectntU,  a  surname  of  Gybele,  from  Mount 
Berecyntna  inPhnraia,where  she  was  pardcularly  wor- 
shipped.  {Sm.,  Theh.,  4,  78S. — Virg.,  Mn.,  9, 82.) 

DKRKCYJJTii,  a  Phrygian  tribe,  celebrated  by  the 
poets  in  connexion  with  Cybcle,  so  often  staled  "  Bcr- 
ecyntia  Mater. Pliny  places  the  Berecyntian  district 
on  the  borders  of  Caria,  about  the  Glaucus  and  Me- 
ander.   iPlin.y  6, 29.) 

Bbbbctiitcs,  a  mounttun  in  Fhry^a  Major,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Sangarius.  It  was  sacred  to  Cybeic, 
who  is  hence  styled  BerecyiUia  Mater,  "  The  Bere- 
cynthian  mother."    {Serv.,  ad  JEn.,  9,  82.) 

BerenTck  (less  correctly  BeronIck,  a  name  com- 
mon to  several  females  of  antiquity.  It  is  of  Greek 
origin,  and  means  "  victory-bringing,"  or  "  bearer  of 
Tictot^,"  the  initial  being  written,  according  to  Ma- 
cedonian usage,  fbr  the  letter  f ,  or,  in  other  words, 
BtpevtK^  being  put  for  ^cptviKti,  just  as  the  Macedo- 
nians said  BtXimrof  for  *(X(ffjrof.  (Mailtaire,  Dial.-, 
p.  184,  ed.  Sturv.) — The  most  remarkable  of  this 
name  were  the  following :  I.  the  granddaughter  of 
Cassander,  brother  of  Anttpater.  She  married  Philip, 
a  Macedonian,  probably  one  of  the  ofiBcen  of  Alexan- 
der, and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  many  children, 
among  whom  were  Magas,  king  of  Cyrene,  and  Anti- 
gone, whom  she  married  to  P^rrhna,  king  of  Epirus. 
She  followed  into  Egypt  Euiydice,  daughter  of  Antipa- 
ter,  who  returned  to  that  conntnr  to  rejoin  her  husband 
Ptolemy  I.  Berenice  jnspired  this  prince  with  so 
strong  a  passion  that  he  put  away  Eurydice,  although 
be  had  children  by  her,  and  married  the  former.  Be 
alao  gave  the  preference,  in  the  succesnon  to  the 
throne,  to  her  son  Ptotcmv,  notwithstanding  the  better 
chums  of  his  offspring  by  Euiydice.  Berenice  was  re- 
markable for  her  beauty,  and  her  portrait  often  appears 
on  the  medals  of  Ptolemy  I.,  along  with  that  of  the 
latter. —  II.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and 
Arsinoe.  She  followed  her  mother  into  exile,  and  re- 
tired with  her  to  the  court  of  Mogaa,  at  Cyrene,  who 
married  Axsinoe,  and  adopted  mrenice.  This  vill 
■erve  to  explain  why  Polybiua  and  Justin  make  Bere- 
nice to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Magas,  while  Cal- 
limachus  ^vca  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Arsinoe  as 
her  parents.  After  the  death  of  Magas,  Aninoe  en- 
gaged her  daughter  in  marriage  to  Demetrius,  son  of 


Demetrius  Polimcetea;  but,  on  the  young  prince'i 
having  come  from  Macedonia  to  Cyrene,  she  became 
attacked  to  him  herself    Demetrius,  conducting  lum- 
aelf  insolently,  was  slain  in  a  conspiracy,  at  the  faetul 
of  which  was  Berenice.    The  latter  thereupon  mar- 
ried her  brother  Ptolemy  (Euergetes)  III,   A  short 
time  after  the  nuptials,  Ptolemy  was  obliged  to  go  on 
an  expedition  into  Syria,  and  Berenice  made  a  vcn 
that  she  would  consecrate  her  beautiful  head  of  haii 
to  Venus  if  her  hnabsnd  returned  safe  to  Esjpt. 
Upon  his  return  she  (nlfilled  her  vow  in  the  temiue  of 
Venus  Zephyrites.    On  the  following  day,  however, 
the  hair  was  not  to  be  found.    As  both  the  monarch 
and  his  queen  were  greatly  disquieted  at  the  logs, 
CoDon  the  Samaritan,  an  eminent  astronomer  of  ihc 
day,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  royal  favour,  declared 
that  the  locks  of  Berenice  had  beni  removed  br  «£vnM 
interposition,  and  translated  to  the  skies  in  tne  fbnn 
of  a  constellation.    Hence  the  cluster  of  stars  nm 
the  tail  of  the  Lion  is  called  Coma  Bertiacu  ("  Ber- 
enice's hair"),    Callimachus  wrote  a  piece  on  th'is 
subject,  now  lost,  but  a  translation  of  which  into  Latin 
verse  by  Catullus  has  reached  our  time.  {Catvii, 
Cam.,  66. — Compare  Hygitu,  Poet.  Attroit.,  2,  24. 
— Docring,  ad  CaluU.,  I.  e. — Heyne,  de  genio  sacrdi 
Ptotemaonim,  Opusc,  vol.  1,  p.  177.)    Berenice  waa 
put  to  death  B.C.  216,  by  the  orders  of  Ptolemy  Plu- 
lopator,  her  son. — III.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus, given  by  him  in  marriage  to  Antiochue  Tfaeos, 
king  of  Syria,  in  order  to  cement  a  peace  between  the 
two  countries.    After  the  death  of  ner  father,  Antio- 
chus  put  her  aside  and  recalled  lus  former  wife  Laod- 
iee.   This  last,  having  taken  off  Antiot^us  by  poison, 
sought  to  destroy  Berenice  also  as  well  as  her  son. 
This  son  was  surprised  and  carried  off  1^  an  emis- 
sary of  I<aodiceX  aJid  shoitlv  after  put  to  death;  and 
Berenice,  in  searching  for  him,  was  entrapped  an<! 
slain,  B  C.  246.— IV.  Called  by  some  autiwrs  Cleo- 
patra, wasUie  only  legitimate  child  of  Ptolemy  Lath- 
urus,  and  ascended  tlw  thitHw  after  the  death  of  bcr 
father,  B.C.  81.    Sylla,  whowaa  at  that  time  dictator, 
compelled  her  to  marry,  and  share  her  throne  with,  het 
counn,  who  took  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Alexander. 
She  was  poisoned  by  the  latter  onty  nineteen  days 
after  the  marriage. — V.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes. 
The  people  of  Alexandrea  having  revolted  against  this 
prince,  B.C.  68,  drove  him  out,  and  placetfupon  the 
throne  his  two  daughters,  Tryphena  and  Berenice.  The 
former  died  soon  after,  and  Berenice  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Seleucus,  sumamed  Cvbioaactca.  His 
personal  deformity,  however,  and  vicious  character 
soon  rendered  him  so  odious  to  the  queen,. that  she 
caused  him  to  be  strangled.    Berenice  then  married 
Archelaus ;  but,  Ptolemy  Auletes  having  been  re- 
stored by  Gabinius,  the  Roman  commander,  she  wu 
put  to  death  by  her  own  father,  B.CTSS. — VI.  A  na- 
tive of  Chios,  and  one  of  the  wives  of  Mithndatea  or 
Pontus.   On  the  overthrow  of  this  monarch's  power 
by  LucuUus,  Berenice,  in  obedience  to  an  order  from 
her  husband,  took  poison  along  with  his  other  wives, 
but  this  not  proving  cftectual,  she  was  strangled 
the  eunuch  Bacchus,  B.C.  71.  —  VII.  Xteughtcr  of 
Agrippa  I.,  king  of  Jndna,  and  bom  A.D.  38.  She 
was  at  first  af&need  to  Mareas,  son  of  Alexander, 
but  this  youn{f  man  having  died,  Agrippa  gave  her  in 
marriage  to  hu  brother  Herod,  king  df  Cbalcis,  bjr 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  two  sons,  Bercnirt- 
anus  and  Hyrcanus.    Having  lost  her  husband  whcQ 
she  was  at  the  age  of  twenty,  she  went  to  live  with 
her  brother  Agrippa,  a  circumstance  which  gave  rii^c 
to  reports  injurious  to  her  diaiscter.    To  put  an  end 
to  these  rumours,  she  made  propomlB  to  Polemo,  Ung 
of  Cilicia,  and  oflTered  to  beonne  bis  wife  If  he  woulil 
embrace  Judaism.    Polemo  consohted,  but  she  soon 
left  him,  and  returned,  ui  t\\  probability,  to  her  brother, 
for  she  was  with  the  latter  when  St.  1^1  was  arrestol 
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at  Jenualem,  A.D.  63.'  The  cammerce  between  the 
guiUj  pair  became  now  so  public,  that  the  rumour 
emi  naded  Rone,  and  we  find  Juvenal  altudins 
to  the  lAir  in  one  of  fait  Ratircs  (6,  155).    She  foU 
lomdAgiimawbnt  hewenttojoinVeapanan,  whom 
Nero  bu  uaiged  to  reduce  the  Jews  to  obedience. 
k  new  acene  now  opened  for  her ;  she  won  the  aSec- 
tioiu  o(  Titus,  and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  Ves- 
panan  was  ettafaUahed  on  the  throne,  and  Titus  re- 
turned home  after  tenninatins  the  Jevrish  war,  she 
acoHiipsmed  hbn  to  Rmne  along  with  her  brother 
Agrippa.   At  Rome  she  lived  openly  with  Titua,  and 
tuek  op  her  abode  in  the  imperial  palace,  as  we  leain 
from  Did  Cusina,  who  states  also  uiat  she  was  then  in 
the  Sower  t^ber  age.    Htus,  it  is  said,  intended  even 
to  aduuMrle^e  her  as  his  wi&  ;  but  he  was  compelled 
hj  the  mDrmors  of  hia  rabjects  to  abandon  this  idea, 
and  be  sent  ber  sway  from  the  city  soon  after  his  ac- 
eesfioa  to  the  throne.    Socb,  at  least,  is  the  account 
fives  tiy  Suetonius  ( Tit.,  7),  who  appears  more  enti- 
tled to  bebef  than  INo  Cassias,  according  to  whom 
Titus  snit  Berenice  away  before  his  accession  to  the 
ihrone.  and  refused  to  receive  her  again,  when  she 
bad  rctorned  to  Rome  a  short  time  afler.the  com- 
ownecment  of  his  reign-   (X>io  Cata.,  66,  15  et  18.) 
— There  is  a  great  difficulty  attending  the  history  of 
t&ie  Berenice  as  regagds  her  intimacy  wUh  Titus.  She 
must,  at  least,  have  been  forty-two  years  of  age  when 
she  first  beeuna  acqnainted  with  the  Roman  prince, 
aai  fifty-one  years  md  at  the  period  of  the  celebrated 
scene  which  forms  the  subject  of  Racine's  tragedy. 
Many  arc  bwGned  to  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Bere- 
nice to  whom  Titos  was  attached  was  the  dau^ter 
of  Mariamne  and  Aiehdaus,  and,  conscqueotly,  Uie 
niece  of  the  Berenice  of  whom  we  have  been  speak- 
ing ;  she  would  be  twenty-five  years  old  when  Titus 
came  into  Judea.   {Clmner,  tn  Biogr,  Univ.,  vol.  4, 
p.  241,  teff.y-Vni.  A  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Shnis  Arabicns,  from  which  a  rood  was  made 
across  Ifae  interrening  desert  to  Coptoa  on  the  Nile, 
Ptolemy  FIdladelpluw,  258  miles  in  lon^.  From 
this  bsAooT  the  vessels  of  Egypt  took  their  departure 
for  Arabia  Fetiz  and  India,    it  was  through  toe  me- 
diom  of  Berenice  also,  and  the  caravan  route  to  Cop- 
toa, that  the  princtpaJ  trade  of  the  Romans  with  India 
W3S  coBdocted.    By  this  line  of  communication,  it  is 
said  tint  a  sum  not  less  than  what  would  now  be 
X400,000,was  lenittetl  by  the  Roman  traders  to  their 
conespndmlsiB  tbe  East,  in  payment  of  merchandise 
which  wMmatrty  sold  for  a  hundred  times  as  much. 
(Flin.,  6.  83.— id,  6,  29Slrab.,  560.—Agalhem£r., 
2, 5.)    Tbe  ruins  of  the  ancient  Berenice  are  found  at 
the  modern  port  of  Habeit.    {Murray,  Hiat.  Account, 
&c.,  to/.  187.) — IX'.  A  city  of  Cyrenaica,  called 
also  Hetperu.    In  its  vicinity  we  ancients  placed  the 
gardens  of  the  Heqieridea.   It  ia  now  Bengasi,  a 
poM  mi  filthy  town.    Few  traces  of  the  aitcient  city 
remain  above  ground,  althoiM^  much  might  be  brought 
to  li^iC  br  excavation.    "  When  we  reflect,"  remarks 
rapajTT  Beedicy,  "that  Berenice  flourished  under  Jus- 
doun.  and  that  its  walls  underwent  a  thorough  repair 
n  tbe  le^n  of  that  emperor,  it  will  be  thought  some- 
what angular,  that  both  tbe  town  and  its  wds  ahonld 
have  dmppeared  so  cmnpletely  as  they  ham  done." 
Of  the  bdter,  oeareely  a  vestige  remains  above  the  sur- 
Cce  ti  the  plain.    (Modem  Traveller,  part  49,  p.  98.) 

BcbSk,  ]-  an  old  woman  of  Epidaurus,  nurse  to 
Seia^.  Juno  assumed  her  shape  when  she  persua- 
ded Senele  not  to  receive  the  visits  of  Jupiter  if  he 
^  Dot  appear  in  the  maksty  of  a  god.  (Ovid,  Met., 
3,  379.) — It.  The  wife  of  Boiyclus,  whose  form  was 
■■—i;**  by  Iris,  at  the  inatigwon  of  Juno,  when  she 
adviaed  the  Trojan  women  to  bum  the  fleet  of  ^neas 
ia  Sieay.    {Vtrg.,  Mn.,  5,  620.) 

Bbkoea  or  Bbkkhcea,  a  large  and  populous  city  of 
Haeedonia.  south  of  Edessa.    It  was  a  place  of  great 


antiquity,  and  is  often  mentioned  by  the  early  writers. 
Its  situation,  as  is  generally  agreed,  answers  to  that 
of  the  preemit  Xors  Vcria.  Some  interestinc  cir- 
CTunstancea  zespeeting  Bensa  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (17,  II.  — .Cramer's  Ancient 
Greece,  voL  1,  p.  233). 

Bbxosds,  b  Babylonian  historian,  rendered  much 
moro  famous  by  the  mention  of  others  than  from  any- 
ihingwhichisknownefhisownperformuices.  He  was 
priest  of  the  temple  i^Belus  in  the  time  of  Alexander, 
and,  having  learned  tbe  Greek  language  firmn  the  Ma- 
cedonians, ne  removed  to  Greece,  and  opened  a  school 
of  astronomy  and  astrology  in  the  island  of  Cos,  where 
his  productions  Acquired  him  great  feme  with  the  Athe- 
nians, The  ancients  mentitm  three  books  of  his,  rel- 
ative to  the  lustory  of  the  Chaldeans,  of  which  Jose- 
pbus  and  Eusebiua  have  preserved  fragments.  As  a 
priest  of  Belas,  he  possessed  every  advantage  which 
the  records  of  the  temple,  and  tbe  learning  and  tradi- 
tions of  tbe  Chaldeans,  could  afibrd,  and  seems  to 
have  composed  his  work  with  a  serious  regaid  for 
truth.  Annius  of  Viterbo  published  a  work  under  the 
name  of  Berosus,  which  was  soon  discovered  to  be  a 
forgery.    (Cory'a  AndcTti  Fragments,  p.  viii.,  Praf.) 

BsRVTUs  (&tn>tba,  Ezek.,Al,  lQ.—  hnpu9n.  Jo- 
teph.,  AtU.  Jud.,  5, 1.     Boothai,  %  8,  8),  an 

ancient  town  of  Phtsniria,  about  twenty-four  ndles 
south  ofByblus,  famous  tn  the  age  of  Justinian  for  the 
study  of  law,  and  styled  by  tho  «mperor  "  tbe  mother 
and  nurse  of  tho  laws."  The  civil  law  was  taught 
there  in  Greek,  afi  it  was  at  Rome  in  Latin.  It  had 
also  the  name  of  Coloma  Felix  Julia,  from  Augustus 
Cnsor,  who  made  it  a  Rwuin  .colony,  and  nuned  it  in 
honour  of  his  daughter.  <P/ik.,  6, 30.)  llismod^ 
appellation  is  BetVou^.  Theadjaatntplain  is  renowned 
as  the  place  where  St  -George,  the  patron  aaint  of 
England,  slew  the  dragon ;  in  memory  of  which,  a 
small  chapel  was  built  upon  the  nwt,  dedicated  at  first 
to  that  Christian  heroy  but  now  cnanged  to  a  mosque. 
It  was  frequently  captured  and  reoa^ured  during  the 
crusades.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting misrionaiy  stations  in  the  worid,  and  possesses 
many  important  advantages  for  such  a  purpose.  It  ii 
situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  withia  three  days  of  Damascus,  two  days' 
sail  of  Cyprus,  two  firom  Tyre,  and  throe  frmn  Tripoli. 
Its  present  popuIaHon  ia  about  10,000.  {For  interest- 
ing notices  of  this  place,  consult  Jewtft  Reacaickes, 
vols.  1  and  2.-— Life  'of  Rev.  Pliny  Fiak. — Jtfwnoiiary 
Herald, 

Bbbippo,  a  seaport  town  of  Hispania  Bntica,  east 
of  Junonis  Protnontorium,  where  Mela  was  bom. 
Its  ruins  Uc  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Porto 
Barbato.  {Ph*lo».  Transact.,  vol.  30,  p.  922.)  The 
town  of  Vger  de  la  Fron/cro,  which  many  ttunk  rep- 
resents tbe  aitcient  Bea^po  {Hardaun,  ad  Plin.,  3, 
3),  lies  too  jar  fn>m  the  sea.  {Ulcert,  Geogr.,  vol.  S, 
p.  343.) 

Bessi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  occupying  a  district 
called  Bessica,  between  Mons  Rhodope  and  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  Helmis.  The  Bessi  belonged  to  the 
powerful  nation  of  the  Satre,  the  only  Thracian  tribe 
which  had  never  been  subjugated,  (tferod.,  7,  110.) 
According  to  Strabo  (318),  they  were  a  very  lawless 
and  predatoiT  face,  and  were  not  conquered  finally  till 
the  reign  of  Augustus.    (Dio  Cass.,  M. — Flor.,  4, 12.) 

Bbssds,  a  governor  of  Bactriana,  who,  after  the 
battle  of  Arbela,  seized  Darius,  hia  sovereign,  wiih 
the  intention  of  carrying  him  off  prisoner  to  his  sa- 
trapy ;  but,  being  hotly  pursued  by  the  Macet^nians, 
he  left  tho  mon^ch  wounded  and  dying  in  the  way, 
and  effected  Us  own  esc^.  Being  subsequently  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  that  monarch,  ac' 
cording  to  one  account  (Justin,  IS,  6),  gave  him  up 
for  punishment  to.  the  brother  of  Darius.  (Compare 
Cifrf.,  5,  12,  seqq. — Id.,  7,  6.)   Rutarch,  however. 
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states,  that  Alexander  hiouelf  ptmisbed  the  offender  in 
the  following  manner  :  he  caused  two  strught  tree*  to 
be  bent,  and  one  of  his  tegs  to  be  made  fiwt  to  each ; 
then  suffering  the  trees  to  return  to  their  former  pos- 
ture, bit  body  was  torn  asunder  the  Tioknce  of 
tbereccdi.  (PliU.,Vit.  AUx.)  Aman  make*  Alexan- 
der to  have  caused  bis  nostrils  to  be  tlit,  the  tips  of  his 
ears  to  be  cut  off;  and  the  offender,  after  this,  to  have 
been  sent  to  Ectntanat  and  pot  to  death  in  the  striit 
of  all  the  inhabitwts  of  the  cental  of  MedBa.  {ir- 
rian,  Exp.  Al.,  4,  7.) 

BuNOR,  a  son  of  the  river-god  Tiber,  and  of  Maoto 
daughter  of  Tireeias.  Serrius  makes  him  the  found- 
er of  Mantua,  and  identical  with  Ocnos.  {Sen.  ad 
Virg.,  Eclog.,  9.  W.—Ii.aJi  Mn.,  10,  198.)  The 
allusion  in  Vir^'s  ninth  Eclogue  is  thooj^  to  he  to 
this  save  Bianor ;  twt  cuisuU  the  mnarki  of  Heyne, 
ad  loc. 

Bias,  I.  son  of  Amythaon  and  Idomene,  was  king  of 
Argo#,  and  brother  to  the  famous  soothsayer  MeUm- 
pus.  ( Vid.  Melarapua.) — ^11.  One  of  the  eenren  wise 
men  of  Greece.  He  was  son  of  Teutannu,  and  was 
bom  at  Priene,  in  loma,  about  670  B.C.  Bias  was 
a  practical  philostmher,  studied  the  laws  of  his  conn- 
try,  and  emplo^eu  bis  knowledge  in  the  service  of 
hu  friends,  defending  them  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
settling  their  disputes.  He  made  a  noble  use  of  his 
wealdi.  H^  adrice,  that  the  loniaiw  should  fly  be- 
fore the  victoiious  CVnia  to  S8r^nia,was  not  follow- 
ed, and  the  victory  of  the  army  of  Gyrus  confirmed  the 
cotrectness  of  his  opinion.  The  inliabitants  of  Pricne, 
when  besieged  by  Mazares,  resolved  to  abandon  the 
city  with  their  property.  On  this  occasion  Bias  re- 
plied to  one  of  his  iellow-citizens,  who  expressed  bis 
astonishment  that  be  made  no  preparations  for  his  de- 
parture, "i  carry  everythtng  vntk  me."  He  remained 
m  his  native  country,  where  he  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age.  His  countrymen  buried  him  with  splendour,  and 
honoured  bis  memory.  Some  of  his  ^x^ihthegms  are 
still  preserved.  (Biogr.  Umv.,  vol.  4,  p.  465.  — £n- 
eyelop.  Amejie.,vol.  2,  p.  89,  teq.) 

BiiACULUs  (M.  Furius),  a  Latin  poet,  bom  at  Cre- 
mona ^KHit  103  B.C.  He  ^peara  to  have  composed 
a  turgid  poMD  entiUed  £tkufu,  on  the  legend,  very 
probiStly,  of  the  .£thio^an  Mmmon ;  and  also  another 
on  the  mouths  of  the  Khine.  This  last  is  thought  to 
have  formed  part  of  an  epic  poem  on  Cesar's  wars  in 
GauL  (BuTvuinn,  AniAol.  Lot.,  lib.  2,  ep.  238.) 
Both  woAs  are  lost,  and  we  have  only  a  couple  of 
fiagments  remaining.  {Bahr,  Gesch.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol. 
1,  p.  IM.)  Horace  fSerm.,  2,  6,  40)  ridicules  a 
lau^fuUe  verse  of  his,  in  winch  Jupiter  is  represented 
as  spitting  snow  upon  the  AI^ :  "  JupUer  Ai&emas 
cam  ntec  eontpiut  Mpet."  This  line  occurred  in  the 
beginning  of  a  poem  which  he  had  composed  on  the 
Gallic  war.  Quintilian  (10,  I,  96}  enumerates  Bi- 
baculus  among  the  Roman  Iambic  poets,  and,  in  an- 
other ^art  of  us  work  (6,  6,18),  gives  this  same  line, 
citing  it  as  an  instance  of  harsh  meta^ior.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  the  critic  did  not  cany  his  censure  ferther 
than  this,  and  there  fine  Spalding  well  remarks  of  the 
omissitm,  "  Drbebat  aatem  natter  torinim  quoque  in- 
nuare  hane  melaphoram."  To  render  his  parody 
more  severe,  Horace  substitutes  Furius  himself  for  the 
monarch  of  the  skies,  and,  to  prevent  all  mistake,  ap- 
plies to  the  former  a  laughable  mecies  of  designation, 
drawn  directly  from  bis  penmal  appeaiance,  '•p}vgui 
fentu*  emaM,"  "distended  w^  his  ftt  paunch." 
{Horat.,l.  c ) 

BiBRACTE,  a  large  town  of  Uie  .^Gdui  in  Gaul,  upon 
the  Arrtmx,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Ligeris  or 
Loire.  It  was  afterward  called  Augustodunum,  and  is 
now  Auiun.   (Cat.,  B.  C,  7,  66,  dec.) 

BibOld*,  a  eon  of  M.  Oalpuniins  Bibuhia,  by  Portia, 
Cato's  danghteL  He  was  Cnsar's  eoUeagne  in  Uie 
ronsDlsbip.  bat,  feidiss  it  impossiUo  to  thwart  the 
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meaiures  of  the  finrner,  be  rUired  from  pnbGc  afliin 
in  a  great  decree,  and  during  eight  months  (tbe  pe- 
riod that  remamed  for  his  hol£ng  the  consnlilup)  cod-  ' 
tented  himself  with  pubfishing  edicts.  Tlus  Gtrnditcl 
placed  Us  colleague  in  an  odious  lujit,  and  Cnar  en- 
deavonied,  by  means  of  the  pqmlace,  whom  be  had 
excited  for  this  purpose,  to  force  Bttmlns  to  leave  his 
dwelling,  and  come  forth  and  take  an  active  part  in 
puWc  affairs.  The  attempt,  however,  proved  tmsne- 
ceaifiil.  Bibulus  was  not  very  conspicuous  for  iniji- 
tary  talents.  In  the  war  between  Cmar  and  ttmm, 
however,  be  had  the  chief  oommand  of  tbe  fleet  of  tha 
latter.  He  died  at  sea  in  the  courve  of  the  dril  con- 
teat.    (BiogT.  Unu.,  viA.  4,  p.  463.) 

Bn^BOHs,  a  surname  of  Janus,  because  be  wastep 
resented  with  Am /ocM.    (Wd.  Janus.) 

BiLBiLis,  I.  a  <nty  of  the  Celtiberi,  in  Hinai^ 
Tarraconcnsis,  southeast  of  Numantia,  and  southweat 
of  Nertobriga.  It  lay  on  tbe  western  bank  of  the  ri»- 
er  BiU>iiis,  and  was  a  Roman  munic^ium.  The  port 
Martial  was  bom  here.  JKUhUs  waa  femed  for  the 
temper  of  tbe  weapons  mann&ctUTedln  it  Theiuini  i 
of  the  ancient  city  lie  not  far  from  the  modem  Cola- 
tayud,  at  a  place  called  Bamhola.  {Plin.,  34, 14.— 
Mart.,  10,  103.  —  Id.,  4,  55.)  —  II.  A  river  of  Hu-  i 
pania  Tarraconensis,  running  by  Bilbilts,  in  the  coun- 
try of  tbe  Celtiberi,  and  £illing  into  the  IberuB.  It  U 
now  the  Xalm.  Its  valeis  were  famous  for  teafo- 
ing  iron.  {Hieron.,  Paul,  de  Flum.  Hup. — Mvtal, 
10,  103,  et  uli.—Jutttn,  44,  8.)  ( 

Bimater,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  wtuch  rignifie)  , 
that  he  had  two  matkert,  because,  when  taken  bom  his  , 
mother's  womb,  ho  was  placed  in  the  tlugb  of  lus  ftf  .  , 
tiler  Jupiter.    {Ovid,  Met.,  4,  12.) 

BiNoiDMt  a>town  of  Gaul,  in  Germania  Prima,  w«t  ^ 
ofMoguntiacnm..  It  lay  upon  tbe  Rlune,  and  is  now 
Bingen.    (Tacit.,  Httt.,  4,  70.) 

Sion,  I.  a  native  of  Borysthenes,  of  low  extiartion. 
When  young,  he  was  sold  as  a  slave  to  an  orator,  who 
afterward  gave  him  his  fteedom,  and  left  him  large 
possessions.  Upon  this  he  went  to  Athens,  and  ap-  ^ 
pUed  himself  to  ttie  study  of  phUoaophy.  Hehedser- 
er*l  prec^stors ;  but  etuefly  attached  himself  to  the 
doctrme  or  Theodoras,  of  the  Cynnuie  Beet,  of  wludi 
be  was  a  professed  advocate.  He  flonriBhea  about  the  ' 
I20th  Olyminad.    (JHog.  Laert.,  4,  46,  — H-  ' 

An  Athenian  tragic  poet,  a  son  of  .£schylus. — III.  A  ' 
Greek  poet,  bom  near  Smyrna,  in  the  district  of  Phlos- 
sa.    He  appears  to  have  lived  in  Sicily,  and  to  have  ' 
4£ed  there  of  poison,  as  bis  pupil  MoMhoa  infoims  ns 
in  an  elegy  on  his  death,   wnne  make  him  contempo'  ' 
raiy  mtn  TlwoeritnB,  while  others  «nppOBe  that  bs 
fiouriahed  a  century  later,  about  187  B-C.    He  i* 
ranked,  along  with  Moschus,  among  the  bucolic  poets,  < 
leas  on  account  of  the  subjects  of  his  pieces,  which  ' 
are  for  the  most  part  of  a  lyric  or  philosohpical  cha^ 
acter,  than  bjr  reason  of  the  manner  in  whini  he  trrati 
them.   Ho  18  fitr  inferior  to  Tbeocritiw  in  timfdiaty 
asA  naivete.   His  productions  are  in  general  too  la- 
boured ;  but  in  description  be  saccceda  perfectly,  and  i 
bis  writings  are  not  wanting  in  elegance,  and  in  cor-  i 
rect  and  pleasing  imagery.    There  are  many  good 
editions  of  this  poet's  works,  generally  printed  with  i 
those  of  MoBohus,  the  best  of  which  is  that  of  Valckc- 
naer,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1810,  6vo,  reprinted  at  Oxford  in  i 
1616,  by  Gaisfbrd,  in  the  Potta  Minorca  GracL 

BisALTdB,  a  people  of  Macedonia,  ntuate  between 
tiie  lake  Bolbe  and  the  Strymon.    They  wore  ofThra-  , 
cianoririn.    (Herodotut,7,ll6.)    Theopompus,  who 
is  cited  by  Stcph.  Bys.  {t.  v.  BuraXTia),  afHnned,  that  | 
almost  all  the  hares  in  the  countiy  occu^ed  by  tlus  \ 
people  were  found  to  have  two  livers.  {Cramer't 
Ane.  Greece,  vol  1,  p.  266.) 

Bis&rrrHB,  a  town  an  tha  pKponUa,  luntlnresl  of  { 
F^ntbuB.  It  was  called  also  Rsedestus,  and  is  now  , 
Reiotto.   (Herod.,  7,  137.) 
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BtnAn^  a  bfce  of  Thrace,  imr  Abium.  It  de- 
lifed'  iu  name  fioai  tha  KatcNiei,  who  inhabited  iu 
shores,  and  held  donumtni  orar  the  eunoandu^  dli- 
UkL    {Herod.,  7,  110.— Scynun.,  CA.,  673.) 

BtTHYHU.  a  country  of  A«ia  Minor,  boanded  by 
the  Eiudne  on  the  north,  on  the  south  by  Phiygia  and 
Qalalaa,  ontha  eaat  W  PapUwonia,  and  oa  t£»  west 
bythePnyonliBadMfSta.  (tee  of  the  earilerBaiiwa 
ofttMiegio^aMwpaitieQlariyalon|^tbeeh«taiofthe 
Pionontia  anl  Enxine,  was  Bebi^ia,  derived  horn 
the  Bdiijoea,irii»  an  said  to  have  been  the  primitire 
scttlen  ia  tba  JaiaC    Homer  nowhere  mentiona  the 
people  ofthbooontiy  by  the  appdlationofBithyniaiu, 
but  mniMUy  daignatn  them  as  Mynana  and  rhtygi- 
au.    (£.,1,063— n,  13,793.— &rai.,  fi69.)  Stra- 
bo  has  alao  {Boved.  that  die  Mniana  not  only  oceuined 
the  afaocaa  if  the  Lake  Aecamna  and  the  puina  of  Ni- 
caa,  hit  OiK  they  extended  ae  ftr  u  Chakedm  and 
the  Tbaetan  Bonwma.   {Strmi.,  686.)   Thou^  we 
cannot  pRoie^  fix  the  peiiod  at  which  the  Bithyni 
Mttled  in  the  mtile  £atxiet  to  which  they  communi- 
cated their  name,  we  can  have  no  doubt  aa  to  the 
tooatiy  whence  th^  came,  since  the  teetimoov  of  an- 
d^ntyismmfanous  in  ascribing  to  them  a  lluacian 
Hacodotaa,  in  pazticolar,  asaerta  that,  aeeord- 
iw  to  their  own  ttaditione,  they  came  from  the  banks 
afthe  Strymon,  and,  bavins  been  driven  from  their 
country      the  Teucri  and  afyai,  eroesed  over  into 
Asx.    [Mn-od.,  7, 7&.)    Thninrdidea  also  and  Xen- 
whea  expccsaly  style  them  Bilhynian  Thraeians. 
{TkMtyd^*,  tb  —Xen^maL  Or.,  1.  8,  %.—U. 
3.  %  3.)  Some  geogia]^ers  hare  noticed  adiitindion 


to  be  obeerved  in  regard  to  thia  people,  namely,  that 
the  appdhCioB  of  Bithyni  was  ]Xt>perly  apirficable  to 
the  inlandMpQlatioa,  while  that  of  the  coast  took  the 
naoM  of  7%yiu.   {Apalled.  Itkod.,  8,  ^Z.—EutMh. 
ad  DMm^a.  Peritg.,  7S3.  —  Pbn.,  5,  32.)    Bat,  bis- 
toncaily  qteaktng,  it  ia  of  little  value. — The  BiUiyni- 
ana,  as  HemdoCns  informs  us  (1,  S8),  were  first  sob- 
ieetfld     Grmsos   'On  the  dtastdttfioa  of  the  Lydian 
empire  th^  passed  under  that  of  Perna,  and  their 
eomitij  beaine  the  seat  of  a  satrunr  sometimes  known 
ia  lasun  by  the  title  of  Sascylmm,  aom^ioea  of 
ihe  JUkspoot,  hot  moie  oommomly  of  Bithynia. 
The  pet^e  fived  prinoftally  in  villagca ;  the  onljjr  con- 
ndenUe  towns  banc  ettoate  on  the  coast,  and  inhab- 
ited by  OesA  ariovats.   This  state  of  things  Usted 
tin  the  death  ef  Alexander,  who  had  taken  nulitaiy 
posaeanea  of  Ihe  country  afier  the  defeat  and  expat- 
saon  of  the  Pennna  fimn  the  peninsula.   On  the  de- 
eeeae  of  Out  Kiw  of  Hacedon,  we  find  Botirus,  the  son 
of  Dydabo^  a  ftrndan  chiefs  seiziog  upon  Astacua, 
a  Gntk  town  00  the  seaooaM,  and,  after  defeating 
CMsalni^  tha  officer  who  eomawided  the  Grecian 
fcnea  in  that  conntiy,  cstaUshing  an  ind^ndent 
priBcqnfityv  whidi  be  transniltsd,  through  his  lineal 
ieKBubatm  Bas  and  Xiptetes,  to  Nicomedes,  son  of 
the  fadtM,  vrfaa,  after  the  deatti  of  Lyaimachua,  first 
"iMiinl  tlw  tide  of  King  of  Bithynia.    He  gave  his 
name  to  the  aty  of  Astacaa,  which  from  henceforth 
ns  eaOed  Nioome^a,  and  became  the  c^itat  of  the 
new  kingdom.    (JWcbm.  exctrpt.  mp.  JPJm.,  p.  720, 
mf. — Beamii  .  A,  12.)   An  acootmt  of  the  succession 
B  this  ^oaLy  will  be  foand  trader  the  srtides  Nieom- 
edea  and  Pruaias.  —  like  other  Asiatic  sovereigna, 
tbe  kings       Bithynia  are  aaid  to  have  been  senaual 
ud  rffiaiinaln     {Polyb.,  37,  %—Cie.,  Kerr.,  6,  11.) 
the  iatenoT  of  the  country  waa  monutainoos  and 
woody  {XkM.,  Aitab.^  6.  IS—Nieet.,  CMm,  p.  1S8), 
bat  mat  Ihtf  nan  it  was  eovered  with  ridi  aim  fertile 
pUna,  Thirklj  spread  with  towns  and  villages.  The 
pnidnoe  consistrd  in  ^rain  of  eveir  sort ;  in  wine, 
dkesae,  fiss,  and  vanons  kinds  of  wood.  (Xen., 
AaaA^t,  4^  A.  — 8trah.,aS&.-~P!in.,  11,42.)  The 
western  portion  of  Bithynia  bas  received  firom  the 
Tuifca  iho  name  of  JCiadcsmilUiar  ;  and  that  dtuated 


<m  duEnxina  and  iioand  the  Boeporas  they  call  JTo- 
ijam,    (Cramer'aAai*  Minor,  yol.  1,  p.  167,#e0a  ) 

BiToa.  Fid.CleoUs. 

BiTtiiiciia.    Fid.  Avaricum. 

BiTDXieis,  a  people  of  Qaul.  There  were  two 
tribes  of  thia  name,  toe  Blturiges  Cubi  and  the  Bitur- 

r>  VtviscL  The  former  were  in  Gallia  Geltica,  to 
west  of  the  j£duL  Their  capital  waa  Avaiicum, 
now  BmtT^ea.  The  Viviad  were  in  Aquitania,  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Gammna. 
Their  diief  city  was  Bnrdigala,  now  Bordeaux.  (Cat. , 
B.G,B,  6,  6lc. — Letaaire,  Ituiex  Geegr  ad  Cat.,  a,  v., 
p.  210,  acq  ) 

BizYA,  a  city  in  Thiace,  on  the  shorea  of  the  Eux- 
ine,  above  Hahnydessus,  and  northwest  of  Byzantium. 
It  is  now  Kyxia.  The  poets  fabled  that  it  waa  shnn- 
ned  by  swaUowa,  on  seeount  of  Um  crimes  of  Terena, 
{P&n.,  4,  11  — fioba.,  c  10.  — Qnd,  Met.,  6,  424, 

'^LANDDfli  A,  or,  more  properiy,  Bandusia,  a  finmtain 
in  the  immediate  vidnity  of  Horace's  Salnne  farm.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  the  modem  FonU  Bella.  (Compare 
the  leouiks  of  the  commentators  on  Horace,  OJjs  3, 
13, 1.) 

Bi.ASTora(BMTcas,  a  people  of  Lnshania.  {Appian, 
de  reb.  Hiap.,  6,  68.)  Ukert  maintains  the  idoiti^ 
of  this  people  widi  the  Bastoli  PosnL   (Oeogr.,  voL  9, 

p.  309.) 

Blskmybs,  a  people  of  .Ethiopia  supra  JEgyptum, 
dwelling,  aceoidmg  to  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  to  the 
Bontheaetof  the  Astahoiaa,  towards  the  SinosAvalitea. 
They  were  fabled  to  be  without  heads,  and  to  have  the 
eyes  and  mouth  placed  in  the  breast.  This  falda  ia 
supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  custom  prevailing 
among  this  people,  of  depressing  their  heads  between 
their  shoulders,  which  they  forced  upward,  to  that 
their  necks  became  very  short,  and  their  heads  were 
concealed  partly  by  their  shoulders,  and  partly  by  their 
long  and  Uiick  hair.  (S/ra&.,  568.— Jfe/o,  1,  4.  8.-~ 
P&n.,  5, 8.~vlnm.  MarcalL,  14, 4^  Vwue.  ta  Prab., 
e.  n.—Proeap.,  Bdl.  Pera.,  e.  19.— Cfaadiaa,  Cana. 
de  NU.,  V.  19.— A^oax.  JDi'ony*.,  17,  extr.) 

BoAtncxA.    Vid.  Bouihcra. 

BoAoiins,  a  river  of  the  Locri  E|Nenemidii,  water- 
ing the  town  of  Thronium.  Strabo  asserts  that  it  was 
known  likewise  by  the  name  of  Manes,  and  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  torrent,  which  was  sanutfanea  en- 
tirely dry,  tiiongh  oeeaaoiially  it  was  swollen  so  aa 
to  be  two  plethra  in  breadth.  (Compare  Lmcophrm, 
y.  1145.) 

BoccHos,  a  kii^  .of  Getulia,  in  allianoe  with  Rome, 
who  perfidiously  delivered  Jugurtha  to  S^lla,  the 
lieuterumt  of  lurius.  Many  of  the  old  editions  of 
Sallnst  read  Jugurthm  iba  Boccko  napaa-at  {Jug. 
Bdl.,  80),  instead  of  BeecH,  du.,  thereby  making 
BoGchus  to  have  been  Jogurtha's  son>in-law.  The 
Abbe  Brotier,  relying  upon  this  reading  and  some  of 
Sylla's  medals,  proposes  to  substitute  in  Plutarch's  life 
of  Marias,  where  mention  is  made  of  Bocchua,  the  term 
"  son-in-law"  for  "  fatbeii-in-law but  M.  Vauvilliera 
more  jadidoasly  contends,  fmm  six  MSS.  of  Sallust, 
and  in  conform^  with  Flonis  (3, 1 ),  for  the  expresaion 
"  father-in-law'*  of  Jogurtha.  Bocchua  obtamed,  as 
the  reward  of  his  treaenery,  the  western  part  of  Nn- 
midia,  which  was  afterward,  in  the  reum  of  Clandhis, 
named  Mauritania  (^sarienna,  now  Fts.  {StBuat, 
Jug.—Palercit,  12.) 

BoDCjLOMZTtTB,  a  leader  of  the  Nervii,  when  Cssar 
made  war  against  them.   (C«#.,  B  G.,  2,23) 

BoaoKcnilA,  an  Athenian  festival,  aaoed  to  ApoUo 
Patrona,  and  institated  in  eommemotation  of  die  as. 
siatance  which  the  people  of  Athens  received  in  the 
re^n  of  ErechtheUs,  £rom  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus,  when 
their  country  waa  invaded  by  Eumolpoa,  son  of  Nep- 
tune. It  was  celebrated  in  the  month  Boedromion, 
whidk  took  its  name  from  this  drcamstaace.  Tlw 
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^ipellation  giren  to  the  fertml  in  deiired  ^ird  rofi  ^tq* 
i^io/itiv,  turn  coming  to  kdp.  (Etyimd  Mag.,  t.  c. — 
Suid.,  a.  9^CaUim.t  H.  in  Apott.,  v  69  —Pint ,  Tha., 
^  Vl.—Wgchmutk,  Hdlen.  Alt.,  vol.  4,  p.  14.').> 

BoEDBOMloKr  the  name  of  ons  of  the  Attic  montha. 
It  was  tba  third  in  the  order  of  the  Attic  year,  and 
corresponded  nearly  to  oar  September.  It  derived  Ha 
same  ftom  the  testival  called  Boednanui  bang  cele- 
brated daring  tL   (  Vii.  Boedromia.) 

BtsoTAKCH^theddefintfiftntesuiBtBotia.  Thejr 
preridedin  the  Batkmal  eoonah,  and  commandad  the 
forces.  Thej  were,  in  later  times  «t  leasts  elected 
annually,  and  ri^dly  restricted  to  th«r  term  of  oflSer. 
Their  number  is  supposed'  to  have*  been  originally 
fourteen,  the  primitiTe  number  of  the  confederate  Bceo* 
tian  states.  It  was  afterward  reduced,  and  underwent 
many  variations.  Thebes  appear*  to  have  had  the 
privilege  of  appointing  two^  one  of  whom  was  supe- 
rior  in  authority  to  the  rest,  and  probably  acted  as 
president  of  the  board.  (T/tucyd.,  3,S.— 7d  ,4,91  — 
'  Arnold,  ad  Tkueyd.,  I.  e.—ThxrlwalPaHitt.  Gt.,  vol.  1, 
p.  434— Lip..  48, 43.) 

BoEOTiA,  a  country  of  Greece  Proper,  lying  to  the 
northwest  of  Attica,  and  ahut  in  1^  the  chains  of  Het- 
icon,  ClthBron,  ParaBssns,  and,  towardi  the  sea, 
Ptoua  ;  which  mountain*  enclosed  a  large  plain,  con- 
stituting' the  chief  part  of  the  country.  Numerous 
rivers,  of  which  the  Ccphissuswas  the  most  important, 
descending  from  the  heights,  had  probably  atagnated 
for  a  long  time,  and  formed  lakes,  of  which  the  Copai'E 
was  the  largest.  These  same  rivers  appear  to  have 
formed  the  soil  of  Bceotio,  which  is  among  the  moA 
finitful  in  Greece.  Boratia  was  also  perhaps  the  most 
thickly  settled  part  of  Greece ;  for  no  other  could 
show  an  equal  number  of  important  cities.  This 
country,  as  we  leam  from  the  eoncarrent  testimony  of 
Strabo,  Pansanias,  and  other  ancient  writers,  was  iirst 
occnpied  by  acveral  barbarous  cltins,  under  the  various 
names  of  AoneSj  Ectenes,  Temmiccs,  and  Hyantes. 
{Strabo,  401.~Paiuan.,  9,  6.^  To  these  succeeded, 
aoeording  to  the  common  account,-  Cadmns  and  his 
followers,  who,  after  expelling  some  of  the  indigenous 
tribes  above  mentioned,  and  conciliating  others,  found- 
ed a  city,  which  became  afterward  so  celefartfed  under 
the  name  of  Thebes,  and  to  which  he  gave-  the  name 
of  Cadmea.  The  descendants  of  Cadmus  were  com- 
pelled, sabsequently,  to  evacuate  Bceotia,  after  the 
capture  of  Tniebes'  or  the  -Epigonir  and  to  seek  ref- 
uge in  the  country  of  the  Illynan  Enchelees.  (Herod- 
ohi#,  fi,  61. — Pausaniai,  9,  5.)  They  regained.  Bow- 
ever,  possession  of  their  former  territory,  but  were  onco 
more  expelled,  as  we  leam  from  Strabo,  by  a  numer- 
ous horde  of  Thracians  and  others.  On  this  occasion, 
having  withdrawn  into  Thessaly,  they  united  them- 
sdves  with  the  people  of  Ame,  k  district  of  that  prov- 
ioce,  and  fin  the  first  time  assnmed  the  nameof  ficeo- 
Hans.  {Btrubo,  401.)  After  b  lapM  of  some  years, 
they  were  compelled  to  abandon  TbesaalT,  when  they 
once  more  succeeded  in  re-establishing  themselves-  in 
their  origin^  abode,  tD>which  they  now  communicated 
the  name  of  Bceotia.  This-  event,  according  to  Thu- 
cydides,  occurred  about  sixty-  years  after  the  capture 
of  Troy ;  but,  in  order  to  recondle  thu  account  with 
'  the  statement  of  Homer,  who  distinctly  names  the 
Boeotians  among  the  Grecian  forces  assembled  at  that 
memorable  siegCr  the  fafstorbn  admits  that  a  Bootian 
division  {dnoSaopo^)  had  already  settled  in  this  prov- 
ince prior  to  the  migTation  of  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  (1, 12).  The  government  of  Bootia  remained 
under  the  mtniKrchieu  form-  till  the  death  of  Xanthus, 
iriio  MI  in  ringle  combat  vrithMelanttine  the' Messe- 
nian,  when  U  was  detenntned  to  adopt  a  republican 
conrtitntion.  Tfais^  thougta  imperfectly  known  to  us, 
appears  to  have  been  a  compound  of  aristocratic  and 
democratic  principles ,  the  former  bring  apparent  in 
the  appointment  of  eleven  aimualmegtstralM'  named 
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Beeotarchs,  who  presided  over  Uie  mflitaiy  is  well  u 
dvil  departments  (TAtuyd.,  3,  3.— /d.,  4,  9i.~Id.,  5, 
37) ;  the  Iidter  in  the  estaUishment  of  fimr  ooendli^ 
which  were  possessed,  in  &ct,  of  the  soveragn  au- 
thority, Mnce  all  measures  of  importance  were  to  be 
submitted  to  their  deliberation.   The  general  oiaetDbly 
of  the  Bceotian  repuUic  was  held  in  uie  temple  of  the 
Itmiui  Minerva.    (Paiuan.,  9,  34.)  From  the  extent 
and  population  of  tlieir  territory,  the  B«eottans  might 
have  pboed  the  first  part  in  Greeee,  iAhey  had  net  bceo 
prevnited  ^th^  bad  mvemment^of  the  citieB, by  the 
jealousy  of  Thebes,  anio  the  consequent  want  of  omoo. 
And  y«t  the  example  of  EpenUnondaa  and  Peli^tdu 
afterward  showed  that  the  genius  of  two  men  could 
outweigh  all  these  defects. — The  Boeotians  were  re- 
garded oy  their  nnghboors,  the  Athenians,  as  natnnll; 
a  stupid  race.   Much  of  this,  however,  was  wilftil  ex- 
aseeration,  and  must  bo  ascribed  to  the  natjonal  eunity. 
which  seems  to  have  existed  from  the  eeriiest  timci 
between  these  two^  nations.    Bemdes,  this  country 
produced,  in  fiut,  many  illustrious  men,  such  ai  He- 
siod,  Pindar,  Plutarch,  Epamincmdas,  Pelopidas,  &c. 
In  B<EotiB,  too.  Mount  Helinm  was  sacnd  to  the 
MuieaftowhomalsoBianyofthe  fountains  and  liveis 
:  of  the  country  were  eonsecrated.— The  modem  name 
of  Bceotia  is  StramuHvat  in  Lhadia,  which  last 
comprehends  within  Us  BmiU  the  ancient  BsoUa,  a 
one  of  its  component  parts. — In  Bceotia  arc  several 
celebrated  ancient  battle-fields,  the  former  gloiy  of 
which  has  been  increased  by  late  events ;  namely. 
Platna  (now  the  village  Kokla),  where  Pausanias  >nd 
Aristides  established  the  liberty  of  Greece  by  tbcir 
victory  over  Mardonius ;  Leuetra  (now  the  viilaee 
Parapogia),  where  Epamitumdas  triumphed  over  the 
Spartans ;  Coronea,  where  the  Spartan  Agesilaus  de- 
feated the  Thebans ;  and  Ctueronca,  where  I^lip 
fotmded  the  Macedonian  greatness  on  the  ruins  of  Gre- 
cian freedom. — Near  Tanagra,  the  birthplace  of  Co- 
rinna,  the  best  wine  was  produced  :  here  also  cockt 
were  bred,  of  remarkable  size,  beauty,  and  courage, 
with  whidi  the  Grecian  cities,  puuonately  food  of 
co^-fighting,  were  supplied.  —  The  Bceotisns  were 
particiuarly  fond  of  music,  and  excelled  in  U.  (Cra- 
vur'g  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  S,  p.  189,  teqg-  — Heereti* 
PolUica  of  Anc.  Greece,  p.  32,  Bancroft's  tnauL  — 
Encyclop.  Avurie,,yol  2,  p.  151,  scfj.) 

BoethIub,  AniciuK  Muuius  Tcoquatus  Severinus,  a 
man  celebrated  for  his  virtue*,  services,  honours,  and 
tragical  end.    He  was  bom  about  A  D.  470,  in  Rome 
or  Milan,  of  a  rich,  ancient,  and  respectable  family : 
was  educated  in  Rome,  in  a  manner  well  calculated 
to  develop  his  extraordinary  abilities  ;  afterward  went 
to  Athens,  which  was  still  the  centre  of  taste  and  sci- 
ence, and  studied  philosophy  under  Proclus  and  oth- 
ers. Retumingto  Rome,  he  was  graciously  received  by 
TheodoriCrking  ofthe  Ostrogoths,  then  master  (rfTtaly, 
loaded,  with  marits  of  favour  and  esteem,  and  soon 
raised  to  the  first  offices  of  the  empre.    He  exerted 
the  best  influence  on  the  administration  of  this  mon- 
arch, so  that  the  dcnninion  of  the  Goths  pronwited  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people  who  were  subject 
to  them.    He  was  l<mg  the  oracle  of  bis  sovereign 
and  the  idol  of  the  peejue.   The  highest  hoaours  were 
thought  inadequate  to  reward  his  virtno  and  his'sn^ 
'rices.    But  Theodoric,  as  he  grew  old,  became  irri- 
table, jealouSr  and  distrustful  of  those  around  lum. 
The  Goths  now  indulged  in  all  sorts  of  oppression  and 
extortion,  while  Boewiius  exerted  himself  in  vain  to 
restrain  them.    He  had  already  made  many  enemies 
by  lus  strict  integrity  and  vigilant  justice.    These  at 
last  succeeded  in  prejudicing  the  sing  against  him, 
and  rendering  him  suspidous  of  Bo^thias,    The  op- 
position of  Boethius  to  their  unjust  measures  was  con- 
strued into  sr  rebellious  temper,  and  he  -was  even  ac- 
cused of  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  court 
oC  Grastantinople.   He  was  arrested,  impzisotiedr  and 
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uacntod,  AJ).  SS4  or  ^6.-. While  be  wu  at  the 
^Im  of  BUte,  he  fount]  recreation  from  his  toilsome 
CKcupstion  in  the  conetruction  of  mathematical  and 
mufical  instmmenta,  some  of  which  he  sent  to  Olo- 
Amk,  kiu  9t  FHnee.  He  was  aleo  tmdi  ffma  to 
tiM  rtody  the  old  Greek  philosophen  and  iiuitbem»- 
lidani,iiid  wnte  Latin  traoslationa  of  several  of  them. 
Hii  WMl  celebrated  woA  is  that  composed  durina  bis 
inmnMnimeiitT "  On  IM  coasoUtian  afforded  by  Philoe- 
ouj."  It  is  written  in  prose  and  verse  intermixed. 
The  deration  of  thought,  the  nobleness  of  feeling,  the 
MM  and  dtBtmctnou  of  s^le  which  it  exhibits,  make 
tliis  conptmtion,  ehort  it  ia,  far  superior  to  any  of 
the  age.  The  jmiicipal  edition  is  that  of  BasU,  1570, 
U.  A  nwie  modem  ene,  of  some  value,  appeared  at 
GUigme,n6l,4to.  (fncye^.-invm.,  vol.  3,p.  IfiS, 

'^SoiTBin,  I.  a  Stote  philosopher,  referred  to  bj 
ZMogtOM  iMtius  ajid  Cicero.  (Di<^.  L.,  7,  143. — 
Ge.,  4e  Iht.,  1.  S.—id.  iff.,  S,  30.)  His  opuiiona 
diflered  so  Su  bam  those  of  his  school,  in  Uut  he  did 
not  regard  the  world  as  ■"■"•t*^,  and  in  his  admit- 
ting  fiMr  princi[des  as  the  basis  of  judgment ;  name- 
Ij,  thoBgJit,  sensation,  aiH;K;tLte,  ana  participation. 
i^tnttg.  ad  Di^-i  I-  c.)  —  II.  A  |ieripatetic  philoso- 
jitet,  a  native  oi  Sidon.  He  acquired  bo  high  a  repn- 
Wiso,  that  Strabo,  who  had  been  his  fellow-disciple, 
luB  amaag  the  most  illustrious  i^loBophers  of 
h»  tine,  aad  SitnpliciuB  styles  him  vavfiuaio^,  "  the 
mnjaf^"  (jr«)Hur-  Diog.  Laert.,  7,  143.}  — 
lU.  A  slataary,  aad  engraver  on  plate,  bom  at  Car- 
thage. (PuMK.,  S,  17.)  He  appears  to  have  floui- 
imi  beCoie  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Romans, 
but  we  camtot,  wither  certain^,  aecertaui  the  age 
m  which  be  lived.  {Subg,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  «.) 

Bou,  a  peoffe  of  CeltM  Gaul,  who  inhabited  the 
couotij  watered  by  the  river  Sigmanus,  Signatus,  or 
[gmanu%  now  the  Sotiac.  From  Gaul  ther  passed 
inio  Gemiany,  and  settled  in  the  present  Bohemia 
(Seia-iam,  L  e.,  the  residence  of  the  Boii),  until  they 
were  expelled  1^  the  MarcomannL  Abandoning  this 
ipMiter,  they  carried  their  name  with  them-  into  Boiar 
na,  Bayuia,  or  Bavaria.  The  name  Boii  is  thought 
to  denote  *^  the  terrible  ones,"  and  to  ba  Aaand  mm 
the  Cdtie  Bo,  fear."  {TkUrry,  Huteire  det  Gau- 
Am,  voL  1,  p.  48,— Ctf».,  B.  G.,  1,  38  ;  7,  17.)  ■ 

BoLA,  a  town  of  the  j^ui  in  Italy.    It  is  tlionght 
tA  cormpond  vrith  the  small  town  of  Pali,  situate  in 
the  moootuns  between  Tivoti  and  PalattriiuL,  the  an- 
ewat  TQnr  and  Pneneste.   It  was  a  colony  of  AJfoa. 
1,676.) 

BoLu,  L  a  hks  of  Maeedoma,  in  the  territoiy  of 
MygdaoM,  and  emptying  into  the  sea  near  Aulon  and 
Bwtiriecm.  (TbwW.,  1,68.)  I>r.  ClaAe,  who  visited 
the  abates  of  this  lake  in  his  travels,  observes,  *'  it  is 
BOW  called  BaJuk;  it  is  about  12  miles  in  length, 
*nd  6  or  8  in  Ineadth.  We  can  find  no  notice  that 
Itts  beta  taken  of  this  magnt&cent  piece  of  water  by 
•oy  nodem  writer."  {Travels,  vol,  8,  p.  6.)— II.  A 
tmra  new  the  Lake  Bolbe.  (Suph.  Byz.,  a. -0.30^601.) 

BoLBiTiHCM,  one  of  the  months  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
ririntty  erf"  what  is  now  the  town  of  Rpaelia.  ( Vid. 
."VihisL) 

BoLin,  a  town  of  Aohaia,  between  Drepanum  and 
Patis,  irt^ch  no  longer  existed  in  the  time  of  Panaa' 
Bia*  (7,  18).  Near  it  ran  a  river  called  Bolinsua. 
iSUfk.  By*.,  a.  V.) 

Bo  Liases,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Chios,  situate  on 
(he  eoaat,'  vud  the  site  of  which,  is  occupied  by  the 
laadem  village  of  Kefisso.  The  ancient  place  is  no- 
ticfld  by  ThocT^des  (8,  S4),  and  is  mentioned  also  in 
the  life  of  HoMier  (e.  S3.^-Caafan  By*.,  *.  v. 

BoAiOOOc). 

BouukKva,  a  ima  irtiani  Honea  repreamits  as  of 
the  aaoat  ixaaGiUe  tanpar,  and  mat  Iniouffd  to  lo- 
^paatej.    (Arab,  1,  9,  11.) 


'  BowLCAB^  I.  a  Cartha^nian  general,  son  of  Hamil> 
car.  He  attempted  to  seize,  force  of  arras,  upon 
the  government,  but  was  overcome  and  put  to  death. 
{Dioi.  Sk.,  !eO,  43.)— II.  A  Cardtagmian  admiral,  sent 
to  relieve-  Syracuse  when  berieged  fay  the  Romana. 
He  fled,  however,  before  the  fleet  of  Mueellos,  and  the 
city  fell.— III.  A  native  of  Numidia,  a  secret  agent  of 
Jugurtba's,  by  whose  means  that  monarch  eSected  the 
assassination  of  Massive  at  Rome.  He  afterward,  at 
the  instigation  of  Metellus,  the  Roman  commander, 
consiHrea  with  Nabdalsa  against  Jugurtha,  but  the  plot 
was  discovered,  and  he  was  put  to  death.  {Salatat, 
Jug.,  35,  61,  70.) 

BokonTca,  a  name  applied  to  the  youths  who  were 
whipped  at  the  altar  of  Diana  Orthia  at  Sparta,  in  hon- 
our of  that  goddeas.  The  festival  was  called  i^ia^aa- 
rtyoati,  and  was  so  named  dird  rov  fiaariyovv,  1.  c., 
from  tohi^ng.  These  boys  were,  at  first,  freebom 
Spartans,  but  afterward  of  meaner  birth,  being  fro- 
^eotiy  the  offspring  of  slaves.  They  were  called  , 
Bamoaiea  {BafioviK<u)  &om  the  scourging  they  un- 
derwent at  the  altar,  and  which  was  very  severe  and 
cruel ;  and,  lest  the  officer  should,  out  of  compassion, 
remit  any  of  its  rigour,  Diana's  priestess  stood 
all  the  time  holding  in  her  hand  the  goddess's  image, 
which,  eay  the  ancients,  was  light  and  easy  to  w 
home,  but  if  the  boys  were  spared,  became  so  pon- 
derous that  the  priestess  was  scarcely  able  to  aupport 
its  weight  The  parents  of  the  boys  were  also  pres- 
ent, and  exhottad  their  acms  to  bear  their  sufferings 
with  patience  and  firmness.  He  who  showed  the 
most  firmness  vras  highly  ho^ured.  Some  of  the 
boys  even  died  under  ^e  lash  ;  these  they  buried  by  a 
public  funeral,  with  garlands  on  their  heads,  in  token 
ot  jaj  and  vistory.  The  origin  of  thia  cruel  custom 
ia  vsiioiielT  acctmnted  fbr  oy  the  ancient  writeia. 
Some  asenbe  it  to  a  wish  on  the  part  of  Lycurgua 
to  inure  the  Lacedemonian  youth  to  labour  and  fatigue, 
and  to  render  them  insensible  to  pain  or  wounds. 
Others  muntaio  that  it  was  a  mitigation  of  an  oracle, 
which  ordered  that  human  btood  should  be  shed  on 
Diana's  altar.  Another  tradition  mentions  that  Pauso- 
nias,  at  the  battle  of  Platsa,  being  disturbed  at  the 
prepsratoiy  sacrifices  by  a  party  of  Lydians,  and  his 
attmulantsttaving  repelled  them  with  staves  and  stones, 
the  only  weapons  they  bad  at  the  moment,  instituted 
this  custom  subsequently  in  commemoration  of  the 
event.    (Pa««n-,  3,  16.—Plut.,  Vil.  Lgcurg.) 

BosA  DzA  ("  Ike  Good  Goddeas"),  a  name  given  by 
the  Romans  to  Ops  or  TcUus,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the 
goddeaa  £aith.  The  first  of  Hay  waa  tbs  time  for 
eelebraling  her  lesUval,  and  it  waa  also  the  anniverasr 
ry  of  the  dedication  of  her  temple  on  the  Aventine  Hill. 
{Ovid,  Fast.,  b,  148,  seq.)  She  was  worshipped  by  the 
Roman  matrons  in  the  house  of  the  chief  pontiff,  and 
everything  relating  to  the  other  sex  was  carefully  ex- 
cluded. (  Vid.  ChMius.)  As  the  most  probable  deriva- 
tion of  tiwnunettfthemonthof  Mayia  fn)mMaia,it 
has  bean  inferred  that  tills  goddeas  and  Bona  Dea  were 
the  same  deities.  The  Romans  had  a  legend  among 
them,  that  Bona  Dea  was  Fauna  01  Fatua,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Faunus,  who,  out  of  modesty,  never  left  her 
bower,  or  let  herself  be  seen  of  men ;  for  which  she 
was  deified,  and  no  man  entered  her  temple.  (Jlfd- 
eroi.,  1,  12.) 

BoNONiA,  a  city  of  Pannonia,  on 'the  Danube,  nortii 
of  Sirmium.  Its  site  corresponds  with  the  modem  E- 
lock  or  Ujlak.  {Anton.,  Rin.  —  Notit.  Imp.)  — II.  A 
city  of  Italy.  (Vid.  Felaina.>— III.  A  city  of  GaaL 
{Vid.  Gesoriacum.) 

'  Bonus  Btcntus,  a  Roman  deity,  whose  worship 
was  first  introduced  by  the  peasants.  He  was  renie- 
aanted  holding  a  patera  or  cup  in  hia  right  band,  and  in 
hia  left  earn  of  eoia.  (Varre,  de  Jl  It,.  I,  1.— Piw.. 
34,8.) 

BooaOu  C^ons  Cauda),  a  town  of  C^n>nti^  oa  the 
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»tnrthwc«tern  cbaat.   Veniu  hid  an  ahctent  temple 

here. 

Bootes,  a  northern  constellation,  near  tbe  Ursa  Ma- 
jor. The  name  ie  Greek,  Bounj^,  and  means  "  the 
Oxen-iriver"  Bootee  being  regarded  in  this  sense  u 
the  drirer  of  the  Wain  (^'A/iafa),  another  uipellation 
far  the  "  Greater  Bear."  {Araiua,  91. — Sfanilhu,  I, 
313.)  Tbe  Greeks  generally  saw  in  Bootee,  Areas 
son  of  C&llisto.  Ovid,  however,  calls  him  on  one  oc- 
casion Lycaon,  after  the  father  of  Callisto.  (Past.,  0,' 
S35.)  dthers  regarded  him  as  Icarus,  the  nther  of 
Erigone.  (Vid.  Icaraa.)  Propertlns  hence  calls  the 
seven  stars  of  the  Greater  Bear,  "  bovet  learit.'  (EL, 
S,  24,  S4.) 

BosKAs,  the  North  yrinA,  regarded  in  the  Grecian 
■  mythologr  as  a  deit;^.  According  to  the  poets,  he  was 
the  son  of  Astneus  and  Aurora,  rat  others  make  him 
the  son  of  the  Strymon.  He  loved  Orithyia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Erechtheos,  king  of  Athens,  and  carried  her  off 
«  to  Thrace,  where  she  bore  him  the  wiiwed  youths 
Zctes  and  Calais ;  and  two  daughters,  Chione  and 
aeopatra.  {Plat.,  Phadr.,iaS.'~Avoihd.,  3,  15,  S. 
—Apoll.  Rhod.,  1,  211.)  The  Athenians  ascribed  the 
destruction  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  by  a  storm  to  tbe 
partiality  of  Boreas  for  tbe  country  of  Orithyia,  and 
Dutit  a  temple  to  him  after  that  event.  {Herod.,  7, 
189.)  Boreas  is  also  said  Homer  to  have  turned 
himself  into  a  horse,  out  of  love  to  the  maiei  of  Eri6h- 
thmiiua,  and  to  have  begotten  on  them  twelve  fbals  re- 
markable for  their  flcetness.  {R.,  30,  223. — Ketght- 
ley't  Mythology,  p.  355,  teqq.) 

BoHVSTHiNEs,  I.  t  large  river  of  Scythia,  falling 
into  the  Euxine  Sea,  now  called  tbe  Dnieper.  Heroit 
otas  considers  H  the  greatest  of  the  StTthian  rivers 
after  the  Ister,  and  as  snrpassing  all  othm  except  the 
Nile.  He  does  not  appeu,  however,  to  have  known 
much  about  its  coarse,  and  seems  not  to  have  been 
^tprixed  of  the  famous  cataracts  of  this  river,  which 
occur  at  tbe  height  of 200  miles  above  its  mouth,  and 
are  kaA  to  extend  40  miles,  being  13  in  number.  ( Vid. 
Panaparis.) — 11.  There  was  a  dt;  on  the  banks  of  this 
river  called  Borysthenis,  and  also  Olbia.  {Vid.  01- 
bia.) — III.  A  &voarite  steed  of  the  Emperor  Hadri- 
an's, to  iriuna  he  erected  a  monument  after  death. 

'BospQutrs,  I.  a  name  applied  to  a  strait  of  the  sea. 
Here  were  two  straits  known  in  antiquity  b^  this  ap- 
pellation, namely,  the  Thracian  and  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus ;  the  mrmer  now  hnovrn  by  the  name  of  tbe 
Slraitt  or  Chaniul  ^  Cojutantinople,  the  latter  the 
StratlM  of  Caffa  or  Theodotia,  or,  according  to  a  later 
denomination,  fte  Straits  of  .ZoiocAe.  By  the  Rus- 
sians, however,  it  is  commonly  called  the  Bosporut. 
Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  name. 
The  best  is  that  wideb  makes  tbe  appellation  refer  to 
the  enrly  ptugage  of  ^rMKAwa/ knowledge  from  East 
to  West  C^off,  an  ox,  and  ffo/wf,  a  postage).  Nym- 
^Ds  tel^  us,  on  the  authority  of  Aecarion,  that  the 
Fhiygiaos,  dcwiring  to  pass  the  Dtrtdan  strait,  built 
a  vcsicl,  on  whose  prow  was  the  figure  of  an  ox,  call- 
ing the  strait  over  which  it  earrie^fthem,  podc  jropo^, 
Boaponu,  or  the  ox's  passage.  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  others  of  the  ancient 
writers,  refer  the  name  to  the  bistonr  of  lo,  who,  when 
ttansfbrmed  into  a  cow  0?^)  by  Jmoo,  swam  across 
this  strait  to  «T<nfl  her  tormentor.  Arrian  s^s  that 
the  Phrygians  were  directed  by  an  oracle  to  follow  the 
route  vnnch  an  ox  would  point  out  to  them,  and  that 
one  being  roused  by  them  for  thispurpose,  it  swam 
across  the  strait. — ^The  stnit  oftbe  Tnradan  Bosporus 
properly  extended  from  the  Cyanean  rocks  to  the  har- 
iMur  of  Byxantium  or  CotutantinopU.  It  is  said  to  be 
10  miles  in  length,  including  tbe  windings  of  its  coarse, 
and  its  ordinary  breadth  about  H  miles.  In  several 
places,  however,  it  is  veiy  Harrow ;  and  the  mdenta 
relate  that  a  person  might  hear  Uids  nng  on  the  op- 
posite ride,  and  ttiat  two  perwnu  ni^  conreias  aemas 


with  one  another.  Herodotus,  Polybins,  and  Arrian 
make  its  length  180  stadia,  from  the  Cyanean  rocki 
to  Byzantium.  The  new  castles  of  Earope  and  Aria 
are  erected  on  either  coast,  on  tbe  rite  of  the  ancient 
temples  of  Serapts  and  Ju|nter.  Hu  old  ones,  irited 
by  tne  Greek  emperors,  command  the  narrowest  patt 
of  the  strait,  where  it  is  not  more  than  800  paces 
across.  Here  Darius  is  saidtfo  have  eroswd,  on  hit 
expedition  against  the  Scythi^s. — For  lome  remuki 
on  the  kings  of  Bosporus,  as  they  ore  s^ed  in  hiitorr, 
consult  Chntok't  Fasti  HdUnici,Ta.  381,  seqq.,  U  ^. 
— II.  A  ri^  in  the  Chersonesua  Tnriea,  the  nine  as 
Panttcapnam.   (Vid.  I^ntkapenm.) 

BvrnxjL,  or  Bomxis,  a  name  anciently  given  to 
a  narrow  space  of  country  in  Macedonia,  situated  be- 
tween the  Haliacmon  and  Lydias,  as  Herodotus  in- 
forms us  (7,  127);  but  in  another  passage  he  extends  it 
beyond  the  Lydias  as  far  as  the  Axhis.  The  Bottiai 
had  been,  however,  eariy,  expelled  tmm  this  district  fay 
the  Macedonian  princes,  and  had  retired  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Axius,  about  Thame  uid  Olynthns  {Hen- 
dot.,  6, 127),  where  they  formed  a  new  settlement  with 
the  Chalcidians,  another  people  of  l%Tarian  oiioin,  oe- 
cupying  the  country  of  Cbuddiee,  {Crameri  Ant. 
Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  220.) 

BoomcEA  or  BoidicSa,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  in  Brit- 
ain, during  the  rri^  of  Nero.  Having  been  treated 
in  the  most  iguomiiuons  manner  by  the  Romans,  sba 
headed  a  general  insurrectloa  of  tiie  Britons,  sttMked 
the  Roman  settlements,  Teduced  London  to  ashes,  and 
put  to  the  sword  all  strangers  to  the  number  of 70,000. 
Snetonius,  tbe  Roman  ^neral,  defeated  her  in  a  de- 
cisive battle,  and  Bondicea,  rather  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  her  enemies,  pot  an  end  to  her  own  Ufe  by 
prispn.   {Tadt.,  Am.,  14,  31.) 

BoviLLJB,  I.  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  on  tbe  .\p- 
pian  Way,  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  mile-stones ; 
and  answering,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Holstenius, 
to  the  situation  of  the  inn  called  FOsteria  itUe  Frai- 
tocHe.  It  is  distinguished  from  another  town  of  thr 
same  name  in  Novum  Latinm  by  the  title  of  Subarba- 
ns.  Bovtlle  was  one  of  the  first  towns  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  according  to  Florus  (I,  11).  we  leam 
from CScero  that  it  was  smnnidinum  (Chvt.  wvi%»- 
cto),  but  he  represents  it  as  almost  deserted. — ^11.  A 
to^  of  Novum  Latium  ;  its  precise  rituation  has  not 
been  ascertained.  Vulpius  says,  that  some  vestigei 
of  this  town  may  be  traced  near  a  place  called  Bsufo, 
not  far  firwn  Vcreh.    {Vet.  lot.,  p.  120.) 

BiacbhInes,  Indian  plulosophcrs.    {Vid.  Qyiniio> 
so^istn.) 

BliiTcHtlDBs,  a  surname  of  Apollo.  {Vid.  Bran- 
cfaidR.) 

BrancrTdje,  I.  the  inhaUtants  of  a  small  town  in 
Sogdiana,  on  the  river  Oxus,  put  to  the  sword  W  AI> 
exander.  They  were  descended  from  the  Brancfdde, 
a  fomily  who  h«d  the  priesthood  of  the  traiple  of  Apol- 
lo DidymBUB  at  Kdyml  near  Miletus.  The  Persisns 
under  Xerxes  plundered  and  burned  the  temple,  and 
the  Branchids,  who  had  betrayed  it  into  their  hands, 
became,  on  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  the  "voluntary  compan- 
ions of  his  flight,  in  order  to  evtnd  the  justice  of  tbeii 
countrymen.  They  settled  on  tbe  Oxus,  and  grew  up 
into  a  small  stale.  Alexander's  motive  in  the  cruel 
massacre  of  this  people  was  retaliation  for  the  sacri- 
lege of  their  ancestors.  {Curt.,  7,  0.) — II.  The  priest* 
of  Apollo  IXdymnus,  who  gave  oracles  fat  Caria.  (  Vid. 
Didymi.) 

BBAiTCBtrs,  a  youth  of  Miletus,  tteloired  by  ApoHo, 
who  gave  him  the  power  of  propheer.  He  gave  on- 
clet  at  D%mi.    ( Vid.  Didymi.) 

BiasIdas,  son  of  Tellis,  was  m  celebrated  SparUn 
commander  during  the  Peloponnerian  war,  and  gained 
many  sneeeesn  over  the  AtiieniaiM.  The  prmcipal 
■cene  of  Us  opeiationa  was  in  the  norUi,  in  that  part  c( 
Thnee,  or,  rather,  Maced(nua,whkii  waa  so  nutnemis- 
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Ij  Mttkd  Greek  eoteioa,  a  luge  ntimber  of  which 
bs  brought  wider  tba  cootrol  of  Sparta  hf  hu  anne  or 
peiaonJ  nflaeM*.  He  loM  his  Ufe  at  iIm  taUBg  of 
Anphipolia.  (Ki^  Amph^Iu.)  The  ^rtuee  of  bU 
ninle  ehmoter  wen  worthy  of  the  beit  da^i  of 
Sparta,  (rtecy^,  3,  25.— A.,  4,  11.— JU..  4,  78.— 
U.,  4. 81.— 4, 102,  Ac^Id.,  &,  10.) 

BiASiDiA,  fiMtivaU  at  Lacvdnmoa,  in  honour  of 
UfMilai.  Nana  hot  freemen  homSputaaewne  pcF- 
nillciitoenlarlhefilteiandendtaewcn  abeentwen 
liaeiL 

BtAVtoN,  a  towa  •(  Attica,  c«tebnted  fat  nwtbrfo- 
(7  u  tlw  pbce  when  Iiiliigeilia  fint  landed  after  her 
eicape  fma  "hma  with  the  statae  of  Diana.  Prom 
thti  cucomataee,  iIm  geddeaa  waa  here  held  in  peea- 
lurveiienlioa,iindertnatitleofBraaroaia.  (Pautetn., 
1.  33  — Sirti-  Aye,  9.  V.  Bpavpop.—BtriOo,  398.) 
The  iub>  «r  Bfaiffon  are  p<rii^ed  oat  by  modem  trav- 
eUrra  nnr  the  ipai  eatted  A&rio  A-aoaa.  Chandkr 
calb  the  aodam  at*  VnmuL  [Travd*,  vol.  S,  ch. 
34.— Compaie  iUjKrary,  p.  77.) — Diana  had 

three  tiwlivilu  here,  called  Bnniaiiia^  celebrated  once 
efcij  fifth  rear  by  tern  men  who  were  called  lepoiraut. 
Thnr  HcriBBad  a  goat  to  the  soddeas,  and  it  wa«  utnal 
loraof aiMofttwbookaof»(nMr'aIUBd..  Tbemoet 
rtmrtahie  that  atteaided  were  3roQng  Tirgioa  in  yellow 
jWM,  oooaeeiated  to  Diana.  Thvy  were  abmit  ten 
jem  of  age,  and  net  nnder  five,  and  therefore  their 
conwciatioa  was  called  Sacaremof,  from  dfxo,  <bcm  ; 
tad  aootetiaea  Samrtveo',  aa  the  Tir^e  themaelvefl 
hare  the  name  of  ufMcrai,  btmrM,  from  Una  ciceametanee. 
There  was  a  beai  in  one  of  the  villages  of  Attica  so 
tame,  that  he  ate  with  the  inhabitants,  imd  played  hum- 
leMly  with  ttm.  Hue  frmiliari^  lasted  long,  till  a 
yanng  nmn  tvestod  Uie  anima]  too  muMy,  uid  was 
kifladb^  *.  The  virgin's  brother  fciUedthe  bear,  and 
the  comrtrf  wis  soon  aAsr  visited  by  a  pestilence. 
The  oiade  waa  eonsalted,  and  the  plagne  removed  by 
cmncialing  vtrgins  to  the  eervioe  cf  Diana.  This 
«3t  m  ftitUaUy  oboerved,  that  no  woman  in  Athens 
wa  ever  auuiied  befbre  a  previous  eonsecration  to 
the  foddesa.  The  statue  ^  Diana  of  Tamis,  which 
hid  Men  broi^ht  into  Greece  by  I^igsnia,  was  pre- 
■ored  in  the  town  of  Bnunm.  Aenes  carried  it 
*nj  when  he  invaded  Greeee.  (Owner's  AnemU 
Gruce,  vol  S.  p.  38S.> 

Btism  and  Banum,  a  people  of  Italy,  ocenpying, 
together  with  the  Genanni,  tiie  preaent  Val  fAgno 
sod  Pel  BraBMS,  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  the 
Laeaa  ytAmaa  (Lago  Mmggime).  Thtj,  together 
with  QeMn^  were  sub<uied  by  Drusne,  whose 
vietoiy  Hsnee  eaMratas.  Strabo  ealla  them  Brenci 
and  Gensai;  others  term  the  former  Breuni.  (Horof., 
Od.,  4, 14,  IS  ) 

Btamus,  [.  a  gaoeral  of  the  GalU  Senones,  who 
entered  It^,  defeated  the  Rooaans  at  the  river  AUia, 
ndcntetedtliMrd^  without  OMosMon.  The  Ho- 
Bans  flod  into  the  Capitol,  and  left  the  whole  city  in 
themMMOQ  of  tbfir  enemiee.  "Hie  Gania  dimbed 
the  Taipoan  ndc  in  the  night,  and  the  Ca]Htol  vronM 
hsce  been  taken,  had  not  tba  Ramans  been  awakened 
W  the  noiM  of  the  aaemd  geese  in  the  temple  of  Juno, 
nd  ianediately  repelled  me  enemy.  (  Yvl-  Manlins.) 
Caihw,  vriw  was  in  banishment,  man^wd  to  the  r»< 
ii«f  of  ina  eon^,  and  so  totalfy  defeated  the  Gaols, 
ihtt  not  «M  venaHed  to  eany  honie  the  naws  of  their 
deftnietiaB.— The  dastmetkm  of  the  Gauls  by  CamU. 
hi  ii  the  national  aeeoint  gnwi  ^  the  Roman  Wfiters, 
aad  is  replste  with  error  md  ozsggention.  (Consnit 
RBSifcs  ndar  tha  article  Camillas.  V— As  regards  the 
nne  Btenmis,  it  tamj  bo  lemaiked,  that  it  is  noUiuig 
nam  than  the  Crmne  wesd  Bradtin,  which  signl&es. 
"kiH"  «r  •*  leader,"  eomftod  into  a  Latin  fbimf 
The  Romans  mwtoek  itfar  a  proper  name.  (Thierry, 
Hat.  ie»  0»mI.,  vi^  I,  p.  i^.-^AnuUCs  Bonu,  vol 
I.  ?.  594.)   Pricfaaid.  however,  msiotains  that  it  is 


rather  the  proper  name  Bran,  which  occurs  In  Welsh 
history.  {Arnold,  i.  c.) — 11.  Another  Gallic  leader, 
who  mado  an  Inaption  into  Greece  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  his  ooontrymen,  consisting  of  152,000  loot 
and  20,000  horse.  After  ravaging  varioos  parts  of 
Noithem  Greeee,  they  marched  against  DelpU,  and 
endeavoured  to  plunder  the  temple.  Bpt  the  army  of 
the  invaders,  according  to  the  Grecian  account,  were  - 
seased  with  a  panic  terror  during  the  night,  and  being 
attached  at  daybreak  by  the  DeTphioos  and  others  of 
the  Greeks,  retreated  in  the  utmost  conflision.  Large 
nombers  perished,  the  Greeks  cMitinaally  hanging  on 
the  shirts  of  the  retreating  foe;  andBrennus,wouiul- 
ed,  and  dispirited  by  his  overtluow,  kilM  himself  m  a 
fit  of  intoxication,  B.C.  278.  (Patuan.,  10, 19.— /d., 
10,  23. — Juatin,  24,  6,  It  would  appear,  that 

besides  the  Gaols  mentioned  here,  another  bodj^  of  the 
same  race  were  ravaging  Thrace  and  Macedonia ;  and 
these  latter  were  they  who  crossed  over  into  Awa.  not 
the  remains  of  the  army  of  Bremras.  (Consult  Si^e- 
liM,adPauaan.,  10,  23,8.) 

Bat^iatus,  I.  a  inant  femous  in  early  fable.  He  and 
his  two  brothers  Cottus  and  Gves,  were  the  offspring 
of  Uranus  and  GS  (Ccelua  onu  Terra),  end  had  each 
a  hand  red  hands.  According  to  Homer,  he  was  caSSr 
ed  of  men  >Eraon,  and  br  ttie  gods  alone  Briareus. 
When  Juno,  Neptune,  and  SCnerva  conspired  to  do- 
throne  Jupiter,  Briareos,  beins  brought  by  Thetis  to 
the  aid  of  Jupiter,  ascended  t&e  heavens,  and  seated 
himsdf  next  to  hhq,  and  so  terrified  the  eonepirators 
by  his  fierce  and  threatening  looks,  that  they  shrunk 
frcMH  their  purpoee.  {Horn.,  Jl.,  1,  403.)  Briareus 
also  appears  in  Uble  as  one  of  the  Cyclopes.  ( Fid. 
Cyclopes.)  The  name  Kpidpea^  appears  to  be  akin  to 
lipiAa,  ^aa6(t  fipi9u,  ^pt^,  all  denoting  wir^ 
and  strengta.  {KetgJuley'a  Mythology,  p.  46.)— II. 
A  Cyclop,  made  judge  between  Apollo  and  Neptune, 
in  their  oispute  about  the  isthmus  and  promontory  of 
Corinth.  He  gave  the  former  to  Neptune,  and  the  lat- 
ter to  Apollo.  He  is  probably  the  same  ftbulous  per^ 
Bonoge  with  the  preceding.   {Pausan.,  2, 1.) 

BsioANTEa,  a  people  in  Ute  noitbem  parte  of  Britain, 
regarded  as  the  greatest,  most  powerftil,  and  most 
ancient  of  the  British  tribes.  They  possessed  the 
coontry  from  sea  to  sea,  comprising  the  counties  of 
York,  Durham,  haneatter,  Wttlnu^elanA,  and  Cum- 
'beriand,.  Their  capital  was  Eboracum,  York.  The 
Brignntes  (Brises,  Bryges)  would  seem  to  have  been 
Minnally  of  Q&aaian  origin,  and  to.  have  wandered 
foitb  finmi  their  moontainlomes,  between  Macedonia 
and  Thrace,  over  various  raris  of  Europe,  such  aa 
Gaol,  Spain,  Britain,  &e.  They  also  penetrated  into 
Ana  Mmor,  and  were  there  called  Pbryges  (Phrygi- 
ans). Consult,  as  re^rds  the  root  of  the  name,  tna 
reniaike  onder  the  article  Mesembria. 

BuoAirrTiios  Lacvs,  a  lake  in  Vindellcia,  sewating 
the  Helvetii  from  the  l^ndelici  and  other  <l  .rennan 
tribes.  Another  name  for  it  was  Bodsmicus  Laeus. 
It  is  now  the  Laka  of  Conatawe  {Cotutanzcr-See), 
as  the  Germans  call  it,  who  have  likewise  another  ap- 
pellation for  it,  resemUing  one  of  the  ancient  namca, 
I  e.,  Bodm-Set.  (Plin.,  9,  17.~Jlfe/a,  8,  it.~Aifm. 
Mareeil.,  16,  8.) 

BnOAirnoH,  I.  called  also  Brigantia,  a  city  of  Vtn- 
d^cia,  near  the  wmtheeatem  extremity  of  the  Laena 
BiiganUnns.  It  was  the  station  of  a  force  in  the  time 
of  tarn  Anttminea,  for  Ae  purpose  of  watching  the 
movenMnta  of  the  Alemanni.  The  modem  name  is 
Brtgenot. — ^11.  A  ei^  of  Hispania  Tarraeonensis,  now 
Conifftta.  Some  erroneously  identity  Abobriga  willi 
thM  ^aee.   (Die  Cass.,  37,  63.) 

Btiutaaas,  a  nemo  given  to  the  range  of  hilts  that 
naked  Mannt  Psnteliaus  with  Anehesmos.  (Sfrvft., 
399.)  The  modem  name  is  Turhe  wmid.  (Gdta 
Am.,  p.  68  and  77.) 

Wmo  (tnm  Ppfyo,  "  to  roar,"  "  to  rage"),  tt  juxaa  . 
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gimi  to  Heeato,  and  eluefly  employed  to  denote  faer 
terrific  appearaneo,  espetuUv  whea  ahe  came  aum- 
moned  by  magic  arta.  AjioUoiuue  describea  her  as 
having  her  head  aunoiuided  by  Mipenta  twining 
through  braochea  of  oak,  while  torcbea  flaned  in  her 
haxida,  and  the.  infernal  dogi  howled  anwnd  her. 
{ApoU.  IL,  a,  1314,  Mff .) 

Biiaiia,  «  patronymic  of  Hippodamia,  or  Lymea- 
waa,  daujrbter  of  Brisea,  high-pneat  of  Jupiter  at  Ped- 
um in  Tioaa.  She  waa  remarkable  for  her  beauty, 
and  waa  the  wife  of  Minea,  who  waa  killed  in  the  eiege 
carried  on  Irr  Achillea  ageinat  Lymeaeua.  Fioin 

theO  iwiati  warrior  brought  her  away  e^ttive. 
She  was  taken  from  him  by  AgamemnoD,  during  the 
qiiarrel  occasioned  by  the  reatOTatioB  ot  Chryeeia,  but 
she  waa  given  back  to  him,  when  a  reconciliation  took 
l^e.  (Horn.,  R.,  ),  336,  &xs.—OviA,  A.  A.,  3,  9.— 
FroperL,  8. 8, 30,  dec) 

BaiaSus,  a  aumame  of  Baochua,  said  to  aignify  "  the 
diacorerer  of  hooey."  Some  derive  the  appellation 
from  the  nymj^a  called  Briaa,  the  nuraea  of  the  god. 
ComutUB,  the  interpreter  of  Peniua,  dedocea  it  mm 
bru,  equivatent,  aa  he  infbrma  ua,  to  jueuniiu.  Bo- 
chart  givea  a  Syriac  derivation,  hiz  doubta,  '*  a  lake 
of  honey."    {RoUt,  Rtchtrdua,  6lc.,  vol.  3,  p.  390.) 

Bkitanni,  the  inhabilauta  of  Britain.  (Ktd.  Uri- 
tannia.) 

BaiTAHKiA,  called  alao  AUnon.  ( Yid.  Albion. ) 
An  ialand  in  the  Atlantic  Ooean,  and  the  lugeat  in 
£azope.  The  Phtmicians  appear  to  have  beai  cariy 
acquainted  with  it,  and  to  have  carried  on  here  a  traffic 
for  tin.  {Vtd.  Caasiteridea.)  Commercial  Jealousy, 
however,  induced  them  to  keep  thdr  diacovenea  a  pro- 
found Bccr^  The  Carthagmiana  succeeded  to  the 
Phceniciana,  but  were  equally  myst^oui.  Avienoa,  in 
his  small  peom  entitM  Ora  Mtntmu,  t.  41%  makes 
mention  of  the  voyages  of  a  eeztun  Hunileo  in  this 
quarter,  and  professea  to  draw  lus  information  from  the 
long-coDcealed  Punic  Aimaia.  little  was  known  of 
Britain  until  Cnaar's  time,  who  invaded  and  endeav- 
oured, although  ineffectually,  to  omquer  the  ialand. 
After  a  long  interval,  Ostoriua,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
reduced  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  Agricola, 
■idisequentlY,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  extended  the 
Roman  dominion  to  the  Trith  of  Forth  and  the  Clyde. 
The  whtde  force  of  the  empire,  ahhongh  exerted  to  the 
utmost  under  Severus,  could  not,  however,  reduce  to 
nbjection  the  hardy  natives  of  the  highlands.  Britafai 
continued  a  Roman  province  until  a!d.  426,  when  the 
troops  were  in  a  great  measure  withdrawn,  to  assist 
Valentinian  the  Third  againat  the  Huns,  and  never  re- 
lumed. The  Britons  lud'beoome  so  enervated  under 
the  Roman  yoke  aa  to  be  unaUe  to  repel  Iho  ineiiraimia 
of  the  inhalutanta  of  the  north,  They  invoked,  there- 
fore, the  aid  of  the  Sax<ms,  by  whom  Uiey  were  them- 
selves subjugated,  and  at  length  obligea  to  take  ref- 
uge in  the  mountains  of  Walea. — ^The  name  of  Britain 
was  unknown  to  the  Romana  before  the  tune  of  Ca- 
■ar.  Bodait  derives  it  from  the  Fhtn^oian  or 
brew  term  Baratanae^  "  the  land  of  tbi."  OAen 
deduce  the  name  of  Britona  from  the  GalUa  Briui, 
"  pkinted,"  in  allusion  to  the  custom  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  painting  their  bodies.  {Adelui^,  Mitk- 
ridaUM,  vol.  2,  p.  SO.)  Britain  was  fenous  fin  the 
Roman  walla  built  in  it,  of  whiditnrea  renudn  at  the 
inreaent  daj^.  The  first  was  built  by  Agvkob,  A.D. 
79,  nearly  m  the  sitnatioa  of  tiie  latnjMrt  of  Hadrian, 
and  wall  of  Sevaras  mentioned  below.  In  A.D.  81, 
Agricola  built  a  line  of  very  strong  forts  from  the  Frith 
cf  Forth  to  the  Fritk  of  Clyde.  Thia,  however,  was 
insufficient  to  check  the  barliaTiaoB  after  his  departure. 
In  A.D.  ISO,  theMfoie,  Hadrian  erected  a  famous  wall 
from  BoiUruaa  on  Sokem/  Frith,  to  a  spot  a  little  be- 
yond NeweoMtU  upon  Tipu.  It  was  aUty^eight  Eng- 
uah  or  seventy-four  Roman  milea  long.  Twen^  yens 
after  this.  LoUhis  Uibieus,  wider  tiw  Emperor  Anto- 


ninna^  restored  the  tteonA  wall  of  Agricola,  which  ii 
commonly  called  the  Vellum  AntomnL  But  the  great* 
eat  ^  all  waa  that  of  Severus,  begun  A.D.  S09,  and 
finished  the  next  year,  and  which  was  only  a  few  yards 
north  of  Hadrian's  wall.  It  was  garriaoiwd  by  ten 
theuaand  men.  (C^.,  J3.  O  ,  4,  Si,  au.—U.  A.,  S, 
S,  &c.  —Id.  ii.,  6,  18.— 4.  16.— Jf«/«,  3, 6  - 
VdL  Psttre.,  2,  48,  dtc.) 

BarrANiricrs,  Oasar  (TUMfim  Clandui  German- 
icus),  tail  of  the  Emperor  Clandhis  and  Meiiafiiu, 
was  bom  a  few  days  after  the  accession  of  hii  &ther 
tothedirone.  After  the  letom  of  the  emwnr  [Van 
his  «xpediti(«  to  Britun,  tbe  smiune  of  Brilanucai 
WM  bestowed  on  betii  the  ftiUwT  and  BOB.  Astke 
eldest  aoa  of  the  emperor,  Britanmeos  waa  the  tawft] 
heir  to  the  empire ;  but  Giandioe  was  prevailed  upon 
W  hia  second  wife,  the  amUtiona  Agripjnna,  to  admit 
Domitioff  Nero,  her  son  hf  a  former  manuge,  who 
was  three  years  older  than  Britannicas,  and  to  dedue 
hon  his  ■accessor.  The  venal  senate  gave  its  conieiiL 
In  the  mean  time,  Agri|^(iina,  under  the  piel«tt  of 
motherly  tenderness,  strove  to  keep  Britaimicns  u 
much  as  posobie  in  a  state  of  imbedHty.  She  re- 
moved his  servants,  and  Bubstituted  her  own  creaturet. 
Sosibiua,  hia  tutor,  was  murdered  by  her  contrivance. 
She  did  not  permit  him  to  appear  beyond  the  piedarti 
of  the  p&laee,  and  even  kept  him  out  of  hii  fatHn 
sight,  under  the  pretence  uiat  he  was  insane  and  epi- 
Ivftio.  Atthongn  tbe  weak  emperor  ahowed  Hoi  be 
penetrated  the  aitifiees  of  Agnppina,  yet  hit  deadi, 
which  she  effected  by  poison,  prevented  him  from  re- 
trieving his  enor.  Nero  was  proclaimed  emperoi, 
while  firitannieaa  was  Yept  in  close  confinemenL  In 
a  dispute  with  Kero,  Agripp^ia  threatened  to  place 
Britannicns,  who  was  then  fourteen  yeara  ofa^,on 
tiw  thime,  vpaa  whidi  Nero  orased  lum  to  be  poii- 
med  at  a  banquet  His  funeral  toA  ^aee  tbe  ttniK 
night.  His  body  was  batned,  wfttwiut  tcaj  pomp,  in 
the  Campus  Martias,  amid  a  violent  storm,  which  the 
peofde  regarded  as  annomicing  the  anger  of  the  goda. 
It  is  sai<rthBt  Nero  had  caused  the  he*  ot  his  ric- 
lim,  already  blackened  with  the  poison,  to  foe  painted 
white,  bat  tfaat.^  heavy  irin  -washed  ofTthu  aiti- 
flnal  eoloiirt  and  the  shwm  of  the  lightning  rereided 
the  eilma  wUeh  had  been  confided  to  the  bosom  of 
the  night.  According  to  aome  anthoiities,  Britanni- 
eus  was  natorally  duracterized  by  tht  same  feeble- 
ness of  spirit  as  his  ftther,  and  Nero  corrupted  and 
sbuKil  this  youth.  They  also  stete,  that  Aerippini 
advised  his  death.  Radne  has  iaimortaliied  tie  name 
of  this  young  prince  by  one  of  hia  finest  trage&s. 
(Taat.,  Amt.,  11,  11.— Af.  t*.,  IS.  2.-0.  A,  IS. 
2S,  et  41.— iU.  lb.,  13,  l6.>^£)leydop.  jlsime.,  vol. 
2,  p.  276,  teqq. — Biogr.  Umt.,  vol.  6,  p.  627,  legq  ) 

BRiTOHAB'ni,  a  Cretan  nymph,  daughter  of  JajiiteT 
and  Gharme,  and  a  ftvourita  companion  of  Diana. 
Minoa,  fiUling  in  love  with  her,  pursued  faer  for  the  span 
of  nine  mimms,  the  nymph  times  concealing  heraelf 
from  him  amid  dm  trees,  at  timm  among  Ue  reela 
and  sedge  of  the  nwrdies.  At  hmgdi,  ming  nearly 
ovartaken  by  Mm,  ahe  sprang  from  a  cKff  into  tbe  sea, 
where  she  was  saved  in  the  nets  {Stxrva)  of  soine  fiah- 
ermen.  The  Cretans  afterward  worshipped  her  aa  a 
goddess,  under  the  name  of  Diclymui,  fkim  the  vian 
citeamstanee,!^^^!  waa  also  assignsd  as  the  reason 
for  tbe  diff  from  which  she  threw  hRMlf  bong  called 
Dietsan:  At  the  rites  saorsd  to  ber, -wreaths  of  pine 
or  lentisk  wen  used  instead  of  myrtle,  as  a  bmnch  of 
the  latter  had  eanaht  her  garments,  and  hnp«led  her 
ffisht.  Leaving  Crete,  Britemartii  then  railed  for 
^gina  in  a  boat ;  the  boatman  attempted  to  offer  ber 
vicHenoe,  but  she  got  to  shore  ar>d  tocdc  refVige  in  * 
^rove  on  Aftt  islaiM,  where  she  became  inviidble  (d^ 
vk)  ■  hence  die  was  worshipped  in  jEgfna  under  the 
name  of  Aphaa.  <CUKm.,  H.  n  I^..  190,  itqq- 
—Oka.  «M.,  6,76.— iliilm.,  fib.  40.~PiMM».,% 
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30  —  XHUr,  £gin€t.y  p.  164,  Mqq.  —  KtigMetf't 

BRiziLLtni,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  GalUa  Cupadana, 
BDfdwaat  of  Paima,  wliam  Otbo  alew  himaelf  whm 
Mtfai  It  M  BOW  BrtatUa.   {Tmat.,  Utt.,  8,  88.) 

Bniu,  a  flity  of  GdHa  (SmI^iis,  to  tha  weot  9i 
iheLaauBanMniB,  and  soothoaat  of  BergoBwin.  It 
nf  tlw  e^iHal  of  the  Cmomainu,  aa  we  Wra  heta 
lifj  ^  90).  BriAa  ia  known  to  have  beoome  a 
Room  eobny,  but  we  an  not  infomed  at  what  pe- 
md  IHm  tmA  took  ]riaoe.  {PUn.,  H.  N.,  3,  19.) 
Stnbaqmkiof  it  asiiiMer  in  atw  to  Madiolanum 
md  VflRM.  iCrmma't  Am.  lukf,  toL  1,  p. 

Bioilof,  an  appellation  given  to  BaoniUt.fiwm 
tbeaoiiewithwIuahhiafMtivalawwefieldiMtod.  It 
ii  deiimd  fmn  Pfiifiu,  "  to  roar." 

BaoifRs,  MK  of  the  Cyelopea.  TIm  name  ia  de- 
rived fnm  ^wnv,  *'  Mmn^."   (  Vtre^  JEn.^  6,  485.) 

'BavcTiu,  a  peapla  <tf  Geniuuiy»  betwaen  tlie  Am- 
iMflrAu^aBdl^eaa  Ftevna  n  2iiydn*2ee.  (T«- 
tk.  iteii.,  1, 61.) 

BurmmH.  or  lea*  eoneetly  BRuniwaiuH,  a  cele- 
hnted  city  on  the  eoaat  of  Apwia,  in  Uie  territory  of 
At  Calabii   ^  the  Greeks  it  waa  called  Bpanemov, 
Awoid which,  in  the  Meaeapian  laogiiaffe,  signified  a 
■Ug'a  head,  fram  Uie  naemblanoe  whi&  ita  difleient 
banana  and  ereeka  bore  to  the  anUera  of  that  animal. 
(Arab,  SSL— AaMt,  «.  p.  BmiiduuM. — ^SfepAan. 
Bft;  *.  ».  Hfiewr(oiow.}    It  ia  not  BMeaanry  to  i»- 
peat  the  variow  aeeounta  giren  hj  different  writem 
ntspediag  the  fannd&tkm  of  thia  city ;  ita  anti^iuity  ia 
eridnt  fiom  the  atatetnent  of  Stiabo,  that  Brandiuam 
was  aheady  ia  axiatenee,  and  under  liie  ^otenuuent 
irf'ito  own  nincaa.  when  the  LaeedMBonian  niaiaa* 
that  srrifedirilhhiaeotoiijui  this  Mrt  of  Ilol^.  It 
IS  leended  alH»  to  Aa  honour  of  tho  Bnu^iiani,  that 
altboi^  thia  ekiefhad  heeo  inabaincDlal  in  depriving 
tbem  afa  cnat  pntion  of  thair  leiritiwy,  thm  genev- 
oo^aflbmrdhim  anaavlamwhenliewaaaziledfiraDi 
Tareatum,  and  aflet  his  death  erected  a  aptendid 
aoBoment  to  hia  memoiy.   (Slrai.,  W%~ArutoL, 
^■.&,a.— JiwriR,  S.4.)  ThaahaationofitalHV 
"tor,  to  iil»Mit  laauiM  fa  commmuCTting  with  the 
pCMiUeoaetofGiMee,  natiually  reodeeed  Bmndiaiato 
jpUeeof^eatreaMt,  fromthe  time  that  the  ooloniea 
«f  that  floimtry  had  fixed  themseUea  on  the  ahoree  of 
Mr-  HeMwtoi  spealu  of  it  aa  a  P}*o«  generally 
wiU  kaann,  wheo  be  cocaparea  the  T  auric  Chetao- 
'■"■tethalnmiHi  peninsula,  which  nn^  bo  con- 
ndn^  «  Bdn£d  between  the  barboora  of  Bnudiai- 
um  and  Tamtam  (4,  M.)   &n>diwnB  soon  became 
a  fenaidaUe  mal  to  TaraBtnm.  wU^  had  hitherto 
"Bj^niaHd  aO  tb»  aommerce  of  tlua  part  of  Italy 
{rolyi.,frag.  11) ;  nw  did  the  foeilitiea  which  it  af- 
iudedfiweslen^iigtlieir  coaqueata  out  of  thatcountiy, 
**ca|M  the  peoetiatiBg  views  of  the  Romana.  Under 
<be  ptelcnoe  that  aaversl  towns  on  thia  coaat  had  la- 
*<>ued  the  invasioa  of  Pynbosi  th^  declared  war 
■$f>nitibeB,and  soonposeaaoed  theroaelvee  of  Bmiv- 
•unai  {Zomr^  Amm.,  S),  whither  a  colony  waa  sent 
-U  C.  506.    {Flor.,  1,  M.^Lm.,  EpU.,  18.— VeU. 
rtun^  1,  14.)    Fnan  this  period  the  proaperity  ef 
cbii  pnt  eoDtmoed  to  increase  in  proportion  with  the 
g^iaeto  of  the  Roman  empire.   Large  fleets  were 
■■i^rtatHmail  than  tat  tiw  aonvmnaa  of  trnqia 
■ojCMadooin,  Gseaoe,  or  Asia;  and  fmn  the  eon- 
^aieoee  <rf'iu  barbanr,  and  iu  ftoility  of  noeeM  firom 
Toy  other  part  of  Italy,  it  heeame  a  idaee  of  gwiMal 
wTOffafiute  fbr  tmveUers  visiUog  those  countries. 

die  T^tid  advance  of  Csaar  forced  Pompey  to 
KBove  the  aent  of  war  into  £piraa,  he  waa  fin  some 
^  Uoekadod  bj  bis  snaMaafiil  adventn  in  Bran- 
■^w.  befcw  th»  letttm  of  bis  fleet  aaaMed  Um  to 
■ooaate  the  place,  and  eai^  hia  troops  over  to  the 
Vptwtecoaal.  Casa*  describes  aoouz^etr  the  worita 
— dntatott  thwB  bgr  Ua  Mden  for  pnveirtiBK  tba  »- 


c^e  of  hia  enemy  From  bis  account  we  leam  that 
tl|a  ci^  posaeesea  two  tiaiboura,  one  called  the  inner, 
and  the  other  the  outer,  communicating  by  a  very 
narrow  paaaage.  (C<ef.,  BtU.  Civ.,  I,  25  — Ap~ 
na%  B.  C,  2,  40.  — Cic,  Bf.  ad  Au»  8,  13,  ttqq.) 
atiaito  eaarideia  the  faartwiT  of  Bnmdishim  as  supo* 
nor  to  that  of  Taientiun,  for  the  latter  waa  not  free 
from  ahoala.  {Strab.,  — Compare  Pijgtma^  Mem. 
del  riapriBMnto  del  parL  di  Aiiidui,  Nap.,  4to, 
1781.)  It  was  at  Bnindisium  that  a  convention  war 
held  for  the  purpose  of  arrangini  the  existing  difl«cw 
eaeea  between  Aagustna  and  Mare  AiUony.  (iMo 
Cm»avu,  48.)  Among  tbe  cemmiasionui  aj^Miinted 
by  the  former  was  Mooenaa,  who  waa  aooompanied  on 
the  occasion  by  Horace.  It  was  thia  journey  which 
piodueed  tbe  humorous  satire  of  Horace  (1,  &),  and 
which  tenninatea  with  the  poet's  amval  at  the  place 
of  hie  destination.  Bnindisium  is  now  BrtTtdwi.  Here 
the  Appiaa  Way  ended.  {Yid.  Appia  Via.— Cro. 
tMrv*  Anaatt  IliUf,  vol.  3,  p.  303,  »eqq,) 

BmuT^i,  a  people  of  Ma^na  Gnecia,  in  Italy,  below 
Lucania.  Tne  origin  which  ancient  historians  have 
aactibed  to  the  Bmtii,  or,  as  Uiey  are  called  tbe 
Greeks,  Bpirrtoi,  is  neither  remote  nor  iUoatnous : 
they  are  geaerally  looked  upon  as  descended  from 
B<HBae  refugee  slaves  and  shepherds  of  the  Lucanians, 
who,  having  concealed  themselves  from  pursuit  in  the 
fbiesto  ana  mountains  with  which  thia  part  of  Italy 
■iMnnda,  beoame,  in  process  ef  time,  powerfol  from 
their  numbers  and  feaoeity.  Their  very  name  is  said 
to  indicate  that  they  were  revolted  slaves ;  Bperriovt 
yip  MO^ovai  dnoaruTos,  sa^s  Strabo,  speaking  of  tbe 
Lnooniana.  Ttiis  ^^llation  the  insurgents  are  sup- 
posed to  have  accepted  as  a  term  of  df»&ance.  (A'lc- 
MtTt  lUm.  HiA,  vol.  1,  p.  ftl,  Can^ridge  trtaul.} 
Tl^  "vn^  >*  represented  as  pouring  forth  to 
attack  theu  Lncanian  masters,  and  to  uoleBt  the  Gre- 
cian eettlers  on  the  cosst  of  either  sea ;  and  so  for- 
midable bad  they  at  length  rendered  themselves,  that 
the  Lacani  were  ctnnpmled  to  acknowledge  their  in- 
depaodence,  and  to  cede  to  them  all  the  oountry  aoudi 
of  tlie  rima  Lau  and  Cnthi*.  Thia  adranosment 
of  the  Bmtii  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  nation  ia 
sappoaod  by  Diodoms  Siculus  to  have  taken  pUce 
mut  387  yeaiB  after  the  foondadMi  of  Rome.  Dbm,. 
the  Syraeuaan,  was  at  this  time  proaecuting  bis  un- 
dertaking against  the  yoonger  DionysiuB ;  and  it  ia 
conoaiv^  that  tbe  hostilities  of  the  Bnitii  were  fo- 
nwntad  bjr  his  means,  in  order  to  prarent  the  tyrant 
from  deriving  any  aid  from  hia  Lncanian  allies,  (oiod. 
Sie.,  16,  l6.~Siraio,  966.)  The  enterprising  and 
torfaalent  spirit  ef  this  peo{de  was  next  directed 
against  the  Greek  coltaiies  -,  and,  in  proportion  aa 
toeae  were  n4>idly  declining,  fromjealoosies  and  inter- 
nal dissenuons,  and  still  mote  from  luxury  and  indo- 
lence, their  antagonists  nere  acquiring  a  degree  of  vig- 
our uul  stability  which  soon  enabled  them  to  accom- 
plish their  downfall.  The  Greek  towna  on  the  western 
coast,  from  being  weaker  and  more  detached  from  the 
main  body  of  tbe  Italiot  confederacy,  firat  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bra^  The  prioupal  cities  of  which  this 
league  was  cenq;Kised  now  became  alarmed  for  their 
own  security,  and  sought  the  aid  of  the  Molosstan 
Alexander  against  these  dangarous  enemies,  with 
wham  the  Looaniana  also  had  feuned  to  make  common 
oanse.  Thia  prince,  by  hia  talenta  and  valonr,  for  a 
time  c^tecked  the  progress  of  theae  barbarians,  and 
even  succeeded  in  iteoetrating  into  the  heart  of  their 
country ;  bat  after  bis  death  they  again  advanced,  like 
a  rcaistlois  to^nt,  and  soon  reduced  the  whole  of  the 
paaineaia  between  the  Jjaus  and  Cratbia,  with  the  ex- 
coption  of  (^olonB,Loeri«aiKlRlMgiinn.  At  this  pa* 
liod,  Rome,  tbe  oniversal  foe  ofalUpakanendatonca 
to  their  conquests  and  indepeodenoe.  After  sustain- 
ina  several  defeaU,  both  the  Lucsoiaoa  and  Bnitii  are 
■aid  to  hnTt  fiaallj  aubmitted  to  L.  Pafnrius  Cuisob 
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A.U.C.  480,  lAieh  wu  two  yean  after  Prnliua  had 
withdnwQ  his  troop*  from  Italy.  (Ltv.,  Epa.,  14.^ 
Polt/b.,  1,  6.)  The  arriTal  of  Haniubol  once  more, 
however,  roiued  the  Bnitii  to  exertion  ;  they  flocked 
Mgerty  to  the  vietorioutf  standard  ofthat  general,  who 
waa  by  thw*  aid  enabled  to  maintain  hia  fround  in  tbia 
comer  of  Itdy,  when  all  hope  of  final  auoceaa  eeenied 
to  be  extinguished.  But  the  consequeneee  of  tlui 
protracted  warfare  proved  bXal  to  the  coontry  in  whieb 
It  waa  carried  on ;  manv  of  the  Bnitiaii  towna  being 
totally  deetroyed,  and  otoen  ao  nmdk  inipo>vntihe4  u 
to  retain  acaicely  a  vestige  of  their  former  proaperity. 
To  these  misfottnnea  waa  added  the  weight  of  Konan 
vengeance  ;  fer  that  power,  when  freed  from  her  for- 
mtdable  enemy,  too  well  remembered  the  mipport  be 
had  derived  from  the  Bratii  for  bo  many  yean  to  aRow 
thrii  defection  to  paas  unheeded.  A  decree  Waa  there- 
fore paeeed,  redaemg  this  people  to  a  moat  abject  atate 
ot  dependance :  they  were  pronoaneed  ineuable  of 
bring  employed  in  a  militBiy  entadtr,  and  tbmr  ae^- 
ncea  were  confined  to  the  menwl  onkK*  of  ooorien 
and  letteTKianien.    (SfroAtf,  351,— /d.,  263.) 

BitDTlim,  or  Bbutiorch  Aoer,  the  country  oocn- 
Siei  fay  the  BratiL    (VU.  Bratii.) 

BtDTPs,  I.  L.  JimnTs,  a  eelebnted  Rmbu,  the  au- 
thor, according  to  the  Roman  legenda,  <^  the  great 
revolution  which  drove  Tarqnin  the  Ftoad  from  hia 
throne,  and  which  aubatitotea  the  consular  for  the  re- 
gal government.  He  waa  the  son  of  Marms  Jomva 
and  of  Tarquinia  the  second  daa^ter  of  Tarqnin. 
While  yet  young  in  yean,  he  saw  hie  fether  and  broth- 
er slun  b<r  the  order  of  Tarqnin,  and  having  no  means 
of  avengmg  them,  and  feanng  the  same  eite  to  him- 
self, he  affected  a  stupid  «r,  in  order  not  to  appear  at 
all  fbnnidable  in  the  eyes  of  a  suspicioua  and  cmel 
^rant.  This  artifice  proved  succeesliil,  and  he  bo  {kr 
deceived  Tarqnin,  and  the  other  members  of  the  royal 
&mily,  that  they  ^ve  him,  in  derision,  the  surname  of 
Brutus,  as  indicative  of  hia  sumioaed  mental  imbecility. 
At  len^di,  when  Lneretia  had  been  outraged  by  Seztna 
Tsrqmnhu,  Brotosf  amid  the  indignation  that  pervaded 
all  orden,  threw  off  the  rouk,  iiw,  matching  the  dag- 
ger from  the  bosom  of  the  victim,  swore  upon  it  eternal 
exile  to  the  family  ofTarquin.  Wearied  ooi  Wiethe 
tyranny  of  this  monarch,  and  exasperated  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  Uie  funeral  solemnities  of  Locretia,  the  people 
aboHahed  royalty,  and  confided  the  efaief  aatbonty  to 
the  senate  and  two  magistrates,  named  at  finrt  tncton, 
bat  subsequently  consuls.  Brutne  and  the  husband 
of  Lneretia  were  first  invested  with  diis  Important  of- 
fice.  They  signalized  their  entrance  upon  its  daties 
by  makii^  all  the  people  take  a  solemn  oath  never 
^ain  to  Dave  a  lung  of  Rome.  Eflbrts  nevertbeieas 
were  soon  made  in  nvor  of  the  Tasqainp :  an  ambu- 
sador  sent  fromEtraria,  under  the  pretext  ofpraeoring 
m  restoration  of  the  property  ofTaxqubi  and  lu»  &mi1y, 
fbimed  a  secret  plot  for  the  overthrow  of  die  new  gov- 
ernment, and  the  sons  ofBrutus  bectune  Connected  with 
the  consnracy.  A  discovery  having  been  made,  the 
sons  of  the  consul  and  their  accomplices  were  tried, 
condemned,  and  exeented  by  the  orden  of  their  fcther, 
although  the  people  were  willing  that  he  should  par- 
don them.  From  tUs  time  Brntnaaoiuhlonfy  to  die 
himself  and  smne  monthi  after,  a  batUe  between  tiie 
Romans  and  the  troops  of  Tarquin  enabled  him  to 
gratify  his  wiah.  He  eneoontered,  in  the  fi^t,  Antns, 
the  son  ofthe  exiled  monarch  ;  andvnth  ao  much  im- 
petuosity did  they  rush  to  the  attack,  that  both  f!ril 
dead  on  the  spot,  jriereed  to  the  heart,  each  by  the 
weapon  ofthe  other.  The  coipeB  (MTBtiitas  was  car- 
ried to  Rome  m  triumph.  The  eoBsal  Valeiina  pro- 
nounced a  funeral  enl<^  ever  It,  a  statne  of  bronse 
was  raised  to  the  memory  of  Mm  deeeased  in  the  Capi- 
tol, and  the  Roman  females  wore  moumm  g  for  an  cn- 
tirc  year.  (L».,  1,  66. — Id.,  S,  1,  Sec—Dion.  Hal., 
4,  I6.~li.,  t,  1,  die.  —  Virg.,  JBm.,  ft,  ffO,  ttqq.)— 
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Sudiia  the  legend  of  Bmbii.    "  That  Bmtai  procu- 
red the  banidunent  ofthe  Tarquins,  in  his  c^acilT  of 
Tribune  of  the  Celens,  is  denoMtntea,"  obsmn 
Niebohr,  **faytbeI.«cltTfriiineM.   (Pss^inma,  i.  S, 
D.  de  crigime  jtirif.)   From  this  sooioe  earns  Ike  in- 
fonnatkn  that  he  bene  that  office  :  ^bywluchi^ 
of  his  feigned  idiocy  eautot  bavo  koown  auvtUng  of 
this,  and  was  incompatiUe  with  it ;  the  annaliita  cuD- 
bined  the  two.   That  poetical  tiAi  may  hare  been  oc- 
eeMnned  by  hia  aaraame ;  trUeli  yet  may  have  hsd  a 
very  different  meaning  ham  the  one  thne  afized  to 
it.  Brttna,iaOecan)nieMitaTuaaw^dave:noitit 
is  easy  enoogfa  to  understand,  Aat  Ae  partinni  ofthe 
Taiquins  may  have  called  him  sach,  and  that,  oo  the 
other  hand,  be  and  die  Romans  might  not  be  lonyto 
let  the  nickname  pass  into  vogue."   (Ana.  ifiil.,  voL 
I,  V.  40a,  CaaAndgt  tnauLySl  H.  Jsnins.  mialtr 
of  the  horse  A.U.C.  418,  and  ooaunl  AU.C.  4». 
(Im,  6,  18,  et  t9.>— in.  D.  Jons,  ecnsul  A.U.C. 
616,  obtained  a  triumph  for  his  aoeoeasas  in  Spain^ 
IV.  M.  Junius,  father  ofthe  Brutus  who  was  conetnMd 
in  the  asaaaaittation  of  Cssar.  He  embmced  the  futj 
of  Marine,  and  waa  oveieome  W  Ponq>n.  AfUrtke 
death  of  Sylla,  and  the  renswal  of  bi)etuitiea,hewti 
besieged  1^  Pnnpey  in  Matina,  iriio  oeoqidled  Un  to 
suiKmder  after  a  loqg  lesirtaaee,  and  CMued  him  to  be 
pot  to  death.   He  was  brotfieHn-hw  to  Cato  hj  Us 
wife  Seivilia-    Brotua  waa  an  able  lawyer,  and  wrote 
OB  tiM  Civil  Wan.    (Cm..  BnU^  63.  — /d.,  Or.,  % 
82. — Id.,  pro  Cbient.,  61.>--'V.  Mazcos  Jnnias,  lonof 
die  preceding,  vras  fay  the  mother's  side  nephew  of  M. 
Cato  (UticensiB).    He  aconnpamcd  his  unde  to  Cj- 
pras,  A.U.C.  me,  where  the  Irttar  waa  smt  by  Clo^e 
to  annex  that  isluul  to  the  Roman  MBpire.  Itupeui, 
however,  that  he  did  not  copy  the  example  of  l«to'i 
integrity ;  for,  having  become  the  creditor  ofthe 
sens  of  SalamM  to  a  large  amount,  he  emplo||red  one 
Scaptius,  a  man  of  infiuniMis  chaiacter,  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  the  debt,  together  with  an  intanat  bnit 
times  exceeding  the  rate  aHowed  by  bnr.   iCie.  al 
AU.,  5^  SI.  — &  f».,  6,  1.  ««ff<r  )   Asd  When  Gem 
governed  the  province  of  <Slieia,  to  wUeh  C;pta» 
seems  to  have  been  annexed,  BniCu  wrote  to  him, 
and  vn»  supported  by  Attkus  in  Ua  request,  entical- 
ing  him  to  give  So^itnis  a  cMnmiaaiom  as  ui  officer 
of  the  Roman  govenunent,  and  to  aUow  him  to  emptor 
a  militaiy  fbne,  to  eaaet  from  the  Salaafariaaa  ths  um- 
liotts  interest  vriileh  be  Ulegany  demanM.  CimM 
vras  too  apright  a  mai^atRte  to  oomply  with  such  le- 
quests,  but  they  vrere  so  agreeable  to  tha  practice  of 
the  times,  that  be  continued  to  live  on  intimate  tcnu 
with  the  man  vriio  could  pr^r  than ;  and  the  Iiterai7 
tastes  of  Brntus  were  a  reoommesidation  wludi  he 
could  not  resist ;  eo  that  he  appeara  aoon  to  have  fix- 

CmtiwaOUr  of  Sceptins,  aad  to  have  apdluatui 
gfat  of  Bnitus  with  great  regard.  Tteybo^in- 
deed,  were  of  tbe  eame  paity  in  poH^oa,  wd  Bistiu 
actively  exerted  himself  in  the  aerviee  of  Pompey, 
althou^  hh  own  father  had  been  pak  to  ^eath  by  the 
orden  of  that  commander.    Bemc  taken  prisoner  in 
tiie  battie  of  I^arsahs,  be  received  his  life  fraa 
the  oonqoeror.   Before  G»ar  aet  out  for  Africa  to 
carry  on  war  agamst  Scipio  and  Jub&,  he  conferred  oo 
Bratai  the  govenunent  <tfCifea)piiM  Geul,  and  in  that 
proviDce  Brntas  aocordi^Iy  rranained ,  and  was  aetnri- 
ly  bidding  an  office  under  UMar,  while  hia  unde  CiAa 
was  maintaining  the  contest  in  Afnea,  and  conunitted 
auieida  rather  t&ifidl  alive  into  the  hwnde  ofthe  ene- 
my.   His  character,  however,  aeema  to  have  bees 
fpreatly  improved  llaee  Ui  treatment  of  the  Salamin- 1 
lens,  »r  he  is  saM  to  h>««  governed  Giadpine  Gaul 
with  great  integrity  and  hananity.    In  the  year  IDS  j 
he  returned  to  Rmie,  but  afterwrnxd  met  out  to  nwrt . 
Cssar  on  his  return  from  Spain,  and  in  an  interview 
which  he  had  with  him,  at  Niema,  pleaded  the  caose 
of  Dmotaraa,  tettarch  of  GslaSiB,  with  aacfa  vrannih 
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ud  fieedom.  that  Cwar  wa«  struck  by  k,  and  wu  k* 
mioiled  of  irtiat  ho  naad  fiefu«Dtly  to  uy  of  Bratus, 
tint,  what  iia  ioetiiwtitnu  au0it  be,  mads  a  v«iy  gnst 
diffisMooa ;  bat  Oat,  it^itnei  they  were,  they  wonU 
heBBtiMylalMMiui.  UwaaabootthMtiiiieaUotlut 
BnttMAfaBeedUa  fint  viie,  Appo,  dangbter  of 
pin  ^'"—^n-.  tad  muried  the  bnooa  PofcU,  hu 
connDitkedwiritterofCato.    Soon  sfier  he  reoeived 
«iotliniiiHk.a?C«u's  ^voor(Pjuf.,  YiLBnU.,e.7. 
— D»  Cm>.,44,  13),  m  being  qifKMotedPnttm  I7ib»- 
iuu,A.U.C.  700;  and  he       hoUing  that  office  whea 
ha  leeohad  to  haeMM  tha  aeauin  u  the  man  whose 
lOwnMiL  be  bad  twioe  adcnowledged  by.  consenting 
to  set  in  a  pidilK  atation  vnder  it.   He  was  led  into 
the  eon^iracy,  it  is  said,  by  Cassuu,  who  sought  at 
&st  by  wntii^  mi  aAenraid  by  means  of  his  wife 
JamsT  the  siMer  of  Brotoa,  to  obtain  bis  eoosent  to  be. 
cane  an  aooompliee ;  and  Hutarch  infonns  us,  that 
when  the  attadt  was  made  on  Cssar  in  the  senata- 
booM,  the  lattar  naiated  and  mduToand  to  escape, 
mtil  lis  saw  the  daf^gar  of  Bnitiia  pointed  against  hun, 
when  hr  covened  hw  head  with  hw  nba  and  vangned 
bmnlf  to  lua  fiue.    Afiei  the  assassination  of  Cnsai, 
Iha  coniptnton  mideaTOwed  to  stir  up  the  feelings  of 
&  pec^  in  ^our  of  liberty ;  but  Antony,  by  reading 
the  will  of  the  dictator,  excked  againat  them  so  violent 
adonn  (tfodhnn,  that  they  were  cwnpelled  to  flee  from 
Ae  dty.   Brahu  xatkM  to  Athens,  ■and  used  em; 
exertion  to  nisa  ■  pao^  than  among  the  Rimian 
Klity.  Obtwiing  poescssion,  at  the  same  time,  of  a 
laiee  som  itf  the  poujc  money,  he  was  enabled  to  bring 
to  ms  standiri  many  of  the  old  soldieis  of  Pompev 
who  w«m  acatlacd  about  Thessaly.    His  forces  dai- 
ly rncreaeing,  he  aooo  eaw  himaeu  sanoanded  Ij  a 
oonrideraUe  army,  and  Hortenrina,  tiw  goramor  of 
Ifacedoaia,  aiding  him,  Bittoa  beeono  master  in  this 
waj  of  aU  Cneee  and  Macedonia.    He  went  now  to 
Asia  and  joined  Oaams,  whose  effints  bad  been  equal- 
ly sacoeasfiU.   In  Rome,  on  the  other  hai^d,  the  tnum- 
vinwaraaD  poweiflil ;  tlie  ctsiapinaOTa  had  been  con- 
deaaud,  and  the  peo^  had  tmn  np  arms  against 
dteaL   Brataa  and  Caanns  letomed  to  Eoiope  to  op- 
pose  die  trinonixB,  and  OctaTma  and  Antony  met  th«D 
on  the  plaiaa  of  Phi^^    In  this  memnaUe  eonfUct 
Ihttts  eommanded  tM  right  wing  of  the  TepuWcHt 
amy,  and  dafcated  tba  dtvunoo  of  the  enemy  t^^Kwed 
to  him,  aad  woald  in  all  probability  hare  gained  the 
day,  it;  instead  afnuraning  the  fugitives,  he  bad  broo^ht 
snceDontobia  lot  wing,  coomianded  by  Caasios,  which 
was  hazd  pnaaed  and  erentoally  beaten  by  Antony. 
CasaiB%  ^an  Ib^  hriieviiv  arenrUking  bMrt,  slaw  lam- 
oat/iadapmr.   Bkotoabitterfyd^bnvdUa frte, s^- 
fin;  him,  with  team  ttf  tfaa  aineeiest  sonow,  "the  last 
of  the  Romans."   On  the  fidlfnring  <h^,  indnead  by 
tlao  aidoar  of  the  soldiers,  Bmtaa  again  drew  op  hu 
farces  in  Hob  of  battle,  bat  no  action  took  place,  and 
bethratookpoaaeanmofanadvaatMeoas  post,  where 
itwaa^flfciittfatMiaitaAVihama&iiponhim.  His 
tiae  poficy  waa  to  hava  lamained  in  Ihia  state,  without 
baaidiw  aa  aa^agaBMBt,  for  his  opponrats  were  dia- 
tzasacd  for  pnraiaioaa,  and  the  fleet  tnat  was  bringing 
thcan  sop^ies  had  been  totally  defeated  ^  tba  Teasels 
of  BraCas.   This  state  of  thingm,  however,  was  qd' 
kwnm  to  the  latter,  sad,  after  an  interval  of  twenty 
iaj^  he  basaided  a  seomd  battle.   Where  be  himself 
fe«^ispem(m,hewasstiUanocessftil;  but  the  rest 
of  basarB^waa  soon  orercome,  and  the  conflict  ended 
in  a  totol  defeat  of  tlia  repal^can  am^.  Esca|HDg 
with  on^s  few  friends,  be  passed  the  ai|[ht  in  a  cave, 
and,  as  he  kw  his  eaoae  iiretoierably  ruined,  ordered 
SKsato,  floe     hia  attendants,  to  kill  him.    Strato  r»- 
fiaed  for  a  long  tone  to  perfoim  the  painful  office ; 
bvC  aeeinf  Brotaa  reaolved,  he  tamed  away  his  &ee, 
ad  held  faMsword  while  Brtfus  fell  upon  it.   He  died 
in  the  fbt^-tfaiad  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  4S.--A  great 
dad  irffidaag^imliaabaeatbEaw&nmBdthe  chame- 


tar  of  Bnitna.  That  he  was  a  stem  and  consistent 
patriot  throughout  the  whole  of  tus  career,  the  sketcli 
which  we  have  givca  of  bia  movements  prior  to  tho 
assaaainatim  of  Csear.most  dearly  disproves.  Why 
hold  office  under  one  who  was  tram|wing  i^on  Qm 
libertiev  ti  bia  eountjy  t  Why  require  so  muc^  BoIi> 
citaUon  before  engaging  in  the  conspirat^  t  Was  he 
not  aware  that  C«nr  was  a  usurparT  —  this  wooU 
show  a  miserable  want  of  penetration.  Or  did  he  pre- 
fer security  to  dangftl— where  was  the  Roman  piv- 
tiiot  in  tlus  1  The  troth  ie,  finitua,  uotwHhetanding 
aU  that  haa  bean  said  of  him,  araa  bat  a  tardy  patriot. 
Hia  motives  towards  the  doae  of  his  career  were  no 
daubt  poia  wkoogbi  hot  he  ooght  to  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Oaaar  Uw  moment  that  general  began  to  act 
with  toeaaon  towuds  bis  country. — As  a  student  and 
man  of  letters,  the  diaracter  of  Brutus  ^ipeais  to  more 
advantage  than  as  a  patriot.  He  was  remarkable  for 
Uterary  ^>plicat)on,  usually  rising  with  this  view  long 
before  day,  and  it  is  said  that,  on  the  evening  previous 
to  a  battle,  vriiile  hia  army  was  in  a  state  anxioaa 
auq[>enae  ud  alarm,  he  caun^  occupied  himaelf  in  hia 
tent  with  writing  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of  Po- 
l^bius. — One  of  the  most  singular  circumstances  in  the 
hfe  of  Brutus  is  that  of  the  so-called  apparition,  which 
it  is  siud  appeared  to  him,  on  one  occaaion,  in  his  tent 
at  midni^t  "  Who  art  thou  \"  inquired  Brulua. 
"IV  «^  gmius,"  v^ied  the  phaotomi  "we  will 
meet  again  at  FUUppL*'  And  so  it  hastened.  The 
spirit  re-fqmeared  on  the  eve  of  the  aeoMid  battle  of 
niilippi !  We  have  here  either  an  illusion  on  the  part 
of  Brutus,  or  a  trick  played  off  by  some  partisan  of 
Antony's,  in  order  to  discourage  and  depress  the  re- 
publican conuaander,  or,  what  is  most  likely  of  all,  a 
tale  utteriy  nntnie.  (Plut.,  Vil.  BnU.  —  "Enej/dop, 
Metropl.,  bit.  3,  vol.  S,  p.  S74,  m?^.) 

BsYOBa,  a  pe<^le  of  Tloaeian  origin,  living  at  one 
time  in  Macedonia.  They  afterward  crossed  into 
Asia,  where  their  nam*  waa  changed  to  Phryges. 
(Vuf.Phi7gia.) 

Bdbasticds  FLumrs  (Bov^atrrMdr  irorcyioc  PUii.\ 
a-name  smnetimesgiven  to  the  easternmost  arm  of  the 
Nile,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  passing  by  the  city 
ofBnbaslis.   (KtJ.  BiUnstis.) 

BoBAans  (or  Baa^arusX  a  city  of  S^pt.  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Delta,  and  the  capital  of  toe  Bubaa- 
titic  nome.  This  city  is  called  in  scripture  Phi-Beseth, 
which  is  now  Stared  into  Baata. ,  It  was  situated  on 
a  canal  leading  from  the  Pelunac  mouth  of  the  Nile 
to  the  canal  of  Trajan.  The  Peluaiac  branch  was 
soimUBaa  called,  fkoa  thia  ain,  the  Bobaatic  Bu- 
baatti  waa  TemailuMe  also  as  being  tiie  place  where 
neat  numbers  assembled  to  eelebr^  the  festival  of 
the  goddess  Bubaatis,  who  had  a  q>lendid  temi^e  here. 
More  than  70,000  persons  were  accustomed  to  meet 
here  on  these  oocosions.  The  custom  had  ceased, 
however,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.    This  was  the 

£laee,  also,  where  the  sacred  eats  were  interred.  J»- 
lonski  (Pamh.  Mgy^.,  8, 8.  —  Voe.  Sgypt.,  p.  63) 
explains  the  name  Butnstis  to  mean,  *'  sA«  who  Mrst," 
or  "  wKowr$,"  or  "  ahe  mho  multiflUa  her  aapeeta." 
This  wpellation  suited  ve^y  well,  therefore,  the  sod- 
dees  of  the  new  or  increasing  moon,  for  such  Bnraa- 
tis,  the  Egyptian  deity,  in  leiality  was.  Hence,  too, 
we  see  why  Herodotoa  says,  that  the  name  "  Bobutia," 
in  the  Egyptian  tongue,  waa  equivalent  to  "  Artemia," 
or  Diana,  in  Greek  H  Bovdaanc,  kotH  'EA^udt 
yAAoooip,  iffrt  'Aprefitc.   Htroi.,  3.  197). 

BaciPBALi,  a  city  of  India,  near  the  Hydaspes, 
built  by  Alexander  in  hcmour  of  his  favourite  hotae  Bu- 
cepbdua.  It  is  aupposed  to  have  been  situated  some> 
where  on  the  road  between  .dModi  and  XaAcar. 
(Cart.,  9,  Z.—JnatiM,  IS,  8.) 

BooBraALVa,  a  bona  of  Alezandar*a,  so  called 
dthwr  beeaaaa  hia  bead  raaembled  that  of  an  ox  (/3oi)c 
Mfol^),  or  beeanaa  he  had  the  maifc  of  on  ox's  head 
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impresMd  upon  lu«  flank ;  or,  acecrding  to  another 
account,  becaoM  he  had  a  black  mark  upon  hia  head 
rescmblii^  that  of  an  ox,  the  reat  of  hia  body  being 
irtutc.  Pbtarch  girea  an  aceount  of  the  mode  in 
vi^iidi  Bneephahia  came  into  Uw  handa  of  Alexander. 
The  horae  had  been  oSkred  fbr  aale  to  PUBp,  tibe 
prince's  ^thar,  by  a  Tlwas^an,  bnt  liad  piored  so  un- 
manageable that  the  monarch  refused  to  purchase, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  taken  away.  Alexaooer  there- 
opon  ezpreaamg  his  regret  that  thej  were  losing  ao 
fine  a  horse  for  want  of  skiU  and  apirit  to  manave 
it,  Philip  agreed  to  pay  the  prioe  of  ths  steed  if  hu 
aon  woaM  ride  it.  Tbo  ptinee  aoeeptcd  the  oAr, 
and  sneeeeded  In  Ae  attempt.  Bneephahu,  aftertUa, 
would  allow  no  one  but  Alexander  to  monnt  Irim,  and 
he  aeeompanied  the  monarch  in  all  his  campaigns.  In 
the  battle  with  Poms,  fae  received,  aeooiaing  to  the 
same  anthori^,  aeveral  wonnds,  of  whid  he  died  not 
long  after.  A  writer,  however,  qnoted  by  the  same 
Rutaidi,  atalea  diat  he  £ed  of  age  and  Atigoe,  beii^ 
thirty  years  old.  Arrian  alao  {Exp.  M.,  6,  19)  ex- 
pressly confirms  this  last  account:  iirfOwtv  a&roO, 
o£  ^XjjBelc  wpbf  otSeviif,  uXX'  dirb  Kovfiaro^  re  xal 
^Auciof  -  yUp  dft^  rptuKorra  fn/.  Alexander, 
upon  this  oocaaton,  showed  aa  mnidi  regret  aa  if  he 
ud  lost  a  faithful  friend  and  companion.  He  bsilt  a 
ei^r  near  the  Hydaspes,  vriiich  he  called  Bueephala, 
after  the  name  of  hia  atecd.  (PAtf.,  Vit.  Alex.,  61.— 
PHn.,  6,  tO.—Ptol.,  7,  \.—Dioi.  Sk.,  17,  96  ) 

BtrcoLTcuv ,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  ritoate 
between  the  Sebennytic  and  Mendeaian  mouths.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  Phatnetic.    {HerwL,  %,  17.) 

BuLii,  I.  a  town  of  Phods,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Sinus  Corintfaiacoa,  southeast  of  Antieyra.  The  town 
was  aituate  on  a  hill,  only  aevm  atadia  Aoin  ita  port, 
wUeh  ia  doubtleaa  the  same  as  the  Mychos  of  Strabo, 
and  the  Naulodiua  of  Hiny  (4,  8).  Pausanias  seems 
to  assign  Balis  to  Bceotia  (10,  37),  bat  Steph.  Byx., 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  (p.  87},  to  Phocis.  {CTomer't 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  168.) — II.  A  Lacedemonian, 
^yvtt  up  to  Xerxes,  along  with  hia  countryman  Sper- 
tniaa,  to  atone  for  the  condnet  of  the  ^wtans  in  put- 
ting the  king's  messengers  to  desUi.  The  king,  luiw- 
ever,  refused  to  retaliate.    {Herod.,  7,  134,  Ac) 

BoLLATirs,  a  friend  of  Horace's,  who  was  roaming 
abroad  for  the  poipose  of  dispelling  his  cares.  The 
poet  addressed  an  epistle  to  him,  in  which  he  instructs 
him  Aat  h^>piness  does  not  depend  upon  climate  or 
|^a(»,  but  upon  tiie  state  of  one's  own  imnd.  {Horat., 

BoPALcs,  a  sculptor  and  aidiitect,  bom  in  the  id- 
and  of  Chioi,  and  son  of  Antherams,  or  itfher  Ajtjien- 
nui.  {Vid.  Anthermus.)  He  eneonntered  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  poet  Hipponax  (CaUim.,  Fragm.  90,  p. 
460,  ed.  Emett.),  the  cause  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  refusal  of  Bapalus  to  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Hipponax,  while  others  infenn  us  that  it 
was  owing  to  a  statue  made  in  derisitm  of  the  poet  by 
Buiwhia.  (Wdcker,  Fragm.  Hippon  ,  12.)  The  satire 
and  invective  of  the  bard  were  so  severe,  that,  accord- 
ing to  one  account,  Bnpalus  hung  hhnself  in  despair. 
{Horta.,  Epod.,  6,  l4.—Aeron.  adHorai.,  I  e.—Plin., 
36,  8->  As  Hipponax  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
rius (Proclug,  ad  Jin.,  Hephaat.,  p.  880,  ed.  Gauf.), 
Bapahu  must  have  been  living  not  only  in  Olymp. 
68,  but  also  very  probably  in  Ohmp.  64.  His  broth- 
er's name  was  Athenis.  In  ad^tion  to  the  statue 
which  Bapalua  made  in  derision  of  Hipponax,  other 
woriu  are  mentioned  by  TOny  {I.  e.)  aa  thejoint  pro- 
dnctions  of  the  two  bntfiert.  {SaHg,  Diet.  Art., 
M.  e.) 

BtrrBONU,  a  festival  in  hononr  of  Juf^r  at  Athens. 
The  legend  connected  with  this  festival  is  a  singular 
one.   Among  the  lavn  given  hj  Triptolemoa  to  the 
Athenians,  three  more  enedaUy  renutAaUe  were : 
-veienea  yoor  elders   Honour  the  gods  by  ofo<> 
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ings  of  the  first  firuts. — ^Hurt  not  the  kboaiieg  beast," 
L  e.,Uw  beast  employed  in  agrieuKare.  Tbelntwba 
offended  against  this  last  eoomiBtid  was  apetson  named 
llianton,  who,  at  the  feast  of  Ze^  BoAuvf,  ofascning 
•  steer  eating  the  aaeied  wtfiroiw  on  the  akar,  task  np 
an  axe  and  mw  tlM  trespasser.  The  enrntioD-frnt 
(Bov^dtm),  inslitated  fbr  the  panose  of  Btoiiin|  for 
thia  invohuttar^  i^fence,  it  was  nnmd  aftennm  ex- 
pedient to  contmue.  The  ceremonice  obsened  in  it 
are  not  a  little  anmsiBg.  First  was  broagfat  water 
females  appointed  fbr  the  office,  fot  the  purpose 
ahnpenlng  Ae  ne  and  knife,  with  iriudi  wsMghltr 
WM  to  be  oonunitted.  One  of  these  fanales  hsring 
handed  the  axe  to  the  proper  fiinctioiiary,  the  Uticr 
felled  the  beast  and  then  took  to  -fUgfat.  Te  day  tlw 
beast  outright  was  the  office  of  a  third  penNm.  All 
present  then  partook  of  the  flesh.  The  meal  Bnblwl, 
the  hide  was  stuffed,  and  the  beast,  apparently  rettorai 
to  Hfe,  was  pot  to  the  plough.  Now  eommenecdlbc 
steer  trial.  A  jndiaal  assembly  was  held  in  ths  Prr- 
tan  mm,  to  which  all  were  summoned  who  bad  been  psN 
takers  in  the  above  tianaaetion.  Each  lays  the  buiae 
upon  flie  other.  The  water-bearers  throw  the  guilt 
upon  the  sharpener  of  the  mte  and  knife :  the  diaipeMr 
of  the  knife  casta  it  upon  Ae  person  ddivering  it  to  the 
feller  of  the  beast :  the  Mler  of  the  beast  upon  the 
actual  slaughterer,  while  this  last  asertties  the  whole 
nilt  to  the  knife  itaeK  The  bAte,  unable  to  speak, 
H  foond  gnihy  and  thrown  into  tite  sea.  {ArittejA., 
JVki.,  946.  JtftteAetf,  ad  ArtMtoph.,  I.  c.  —  Oreuff, 
Syn^elii,  vol.  4,  p.  sea.) 

BepaAsToK,  a  city  of  Eha.  It  was  the  fart  town 
on  the  Klean  side  of  the  Larissns,  and  is  often  lom- 
rioned  by  Homer  as  one  of  the  chief  .cities  of  the  Eft- 
mi.   (b.,  %,  tl6.—B.,  1 1,  766.) 

Bpba,  one  of  the  twelve  origbisl  Adueaa  eilies,  u 
we  learn  from  Herodotus  (1,  IM),  which  stood  at  fint 
dose  to  the  sea  ;  but  having  beem  destroyed,  vrith  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Hellce,  by  a  terrible  earthquake 
ana  inundation,  the  surviving  inhabitants  rcbnilt  it  af- 
terward, about  forty  stadia  from  the  coast,  and  near  the 
small  river  Baialcns.    (Pmu.,  7,  26.— Strabo,  386.) 

BoKiTcns,  I.  an  epithet  ap^ilied  to  Hercules,  fitn 
his  temple  near  Bura. — II.  A  nver  of  Aelmia,neBrthe 
town  of  Bura.    {Pfouan.,  7,  96.) 

BuRounni,  a  German  nation,  one  of  the  prindpal 
branches  of  the  Vandals.  They  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  country  between  the  Viadnis  {Oder)  and  the 
Vistula,  in  what  is  now  the  JVete  Mark,  and  the  sontb- 
em  part  of  Weaf  Pnwna.  They  were  diatin^idird 
from  the  other  Qermans  by  living  together  in  vdlsgn. 
htrgm,  whence,  aecording  to  some,  they  received  the 
name  of  BurgmAi.  Ottwra,  however,  derive  tfae  name 
from  GuiU,  "  combat,"  as  alluding  to  the  warlike  char- 
acter of  the  race,  and  make  BurgMndi  mean  "  the  lance 
of  war."  {MaUe-Brun,  Diet.  Gtogr.,  p.  xiii.,  Yxal- 
de  nota  ^eneriquea.)  Their  dwelling  in  villages,  and 
not  leading,  Uke  the  rest  of  the  Gemiaru,  a  wuderin^ 
life,  is  the  why  they  retained  poMesdmi  of  then 
conntTT  much  longer  than  the  neightMoring  Gotha  and 
Vandals,  till,  at  length,  they  were  no  longer  able  to 
withstand  the  Gepidn,  who  pressed  in  upon  them  rroia 
the  months  of  the  Vistula.  In  consequence  of  the  loti 
of  a  great  battle  with  the  Ge]rfd»,  they  emigrated  to 
Germany,  where  they  advanced  to  the  npan  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  settled  near  the  Alcnarmi.  From 
theae  they  to<*  a  considerable  tract  of  countir,  and 
lived  in  almost  continual  war  with  them.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  with  other  German  na- 
tions, Oiey  passed  over  into  Gaul.  Afler  a  long  Mn^ 
gle,  and  many  losses,  they  sacceeded  in  possessing 
UMinselvea  of  the  southeastern  part  of  this  countiy  by 
a  contract  with  the  Romans.  A  part  of  Switzerland. 
Savoy,  Danpl^y,  lionnais,  and  Francfae-Conte,  be- 
longed to  their  new  kingdom,  whidi,  even  in  the  year 
47(^  was  known  by  the  name  of  Borgnndy.    The  seat 
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ofiTaremmcnt  Eeenu  lo  have  been  somettmefl  Lyoni 
(Lagdunom),  and  ■ometirnea  Geneva. — By  their  old 
03DstttiitU)n,  they  had  kings,  called  lundvtot,  whom 
tbeydwaeaoddepoMd  at  their  pteaion.  Ifanygieat 
caland^  baMl  than,  as  •  ^ure  of  the  ero|w,  a  peMi- 
knce,  or  a  debit,  th«  knif  waa  made  leipannUe  fiir 
it,  and  Iw  tkrone  wai  given  to  another,  from  whom 
they  hoped  for  better  times.    Before  their  convenion 
to  Cfaimianity  (wluch  happened  after  their  settlement 
in  Gaol),  they  hid  a  bigb-priest  called  Sineatiu,  whose 
person  ms  nocd,  ana  whose  office  was  for  life.  The 
tzisl  Ivy  oandMrt  even  than  existed  among  them,  and 
was  resided  as  an  ^^eal  to  the  jndement  of  God, — 
CootinosUy  etdesvoarmg  to  extend  their  limits,  they 
became  tagagtd  in  a  war  with  the  Franks,  by  whom 
they  were  at  last  completely  subdued,  under  the  son  of 
Cloris,  aSer  Oovis  hinueU'  had  taken  Lyons.  They 
still  preserved  their  constitation,  laws,  and  customs  for . 
atimeL  But  dw  £giuty  of  king  was  soon  abolished, 
aii4  mderttc  Cailovingiani,  the  kingdom  was  divided 
into  provinces,  which,  from  time  to  time,  shook  off 
their  dependanee.    Their  later  movements  belong  to 
modem  lustory.    (CZaud.,  Manurl.  Paneg.  Maxim- 
MJi.,  c  5. — Hadrian,  Valet.  Rer.  Franc.,  1,  p.  60. — 
Jeruad.,  ie  Rtgnof.  Siucett.,  p.  M. — Id^  de  nb.  Get., 
9S.~Paul.  Wanufr.  de  gett.  LoHgtA-t  3,  3. — 
m/dap.  Amerk.,  vol.  S,  p.  3^.) 
Bnsliu,  a  king  of  Egypt,  smiirfNepttme  and  Ly- 
oanasssidsnghtcr  of  Epaphns,  m  (as  notareh  states, 
from  the  Samian  Agatoo),  of  Neptune  and  Anippe, 
daagtderofthe  Nile.    (Pia/.,  Poro//.,  p.  317.)  This 
king,  in  eoDseanence  of  an  oracle,  oflered  up  strangers 
onuieaharof  Jopiter  :  for  Egypt  having  bran  afflicted 
witha  dearth  fcv  une  yean,  a  native  of  Cyprus,  named 
Thnons;  agreit  soothsayer,  came  thither,  and  said  that 
it  would  esMs  If  tfiey  saerifieed  t  stranger  eveiy  year 
to  Jupiter.  Bostris  sacrificed  the  pro{diet  himself  first 
of  aO.  and  then  eontinned  the  practice.    When  Her- 
nias, in  the  course  ofhia  wanderings,  came  into  Egypt, 
he  was  seised  and  dragged  to  the  altar ;  but  he  Burst 
hti  bonds,  and  dew  Bonris,  bis  son  Amphidamas,  and 
kii  IwraH  CUhea.   MMffod.,  S,  &,  U.)— Now  who 
was  tins  Bosois  t — ^We  nave  here  a  question  to  which 
the  snricnls  themselves  gave  Very  different  answers. 
Isocnies,  in  defending  ue  memory  of  the  Egyptian 
Bmarch,  pretends  that  he  lived  two  eentoriesbefore 
PcTvens,  mi,  eonaeqnently,  long  anterior  to  Hercules. 
(Ifoer.,  Bastr.,  c.  IS.)    Other  vrriten  have  made 
naentkn  uffron  three  to  five  kings  of  Egypt  bearing 
this  same  name.    (Heyne,  ad  Apallod.,  Le. — Stttrz., 
ad  Pkeraji,  p.  Ml.~Compare  Theon.,  Progymn,, 
c  6.— AniAtf.,  Ckraa.,  p.  \SZ.—Inlerfrel.  ad  Diod., 
I,  88.)   HerDdstns  eontraificts  the  common  tradition, 
and  aedts  to  five  the  Egyptians  from  the  reproach  of 
luvine  oflered  up  human  victims.  He  may  be  right  as 
vegai£i  the  times  immediately  preceding  the  period 
when  he  Idiiadf  floorudied,  sinoe  it  is  well  known  that 
Cng  Amasis  aboKshed  human  sacrifices  at  Hetiopcriis, 
sad  gresft  disngcs  took  place  also  after  the  Persian 
eaaqaeat.    Still,  however,  numerous  scenes  and  imap 
g«s  MineaXed  in  the  temples  and  sepulchres  of  Egypt, 
■peak  bat  too  plunly  for  the  existence  of  this  fri^tnil 
custom  in  eaitier  times.    {CotUiz,  Deteript.  de  VEg , 
voL  1.  c.  9,  p.  401.  —  Guipnaut,  j^anehc  xliv. — 
Conpare  JtMima,  ap.  Porphyr.  de  AbttM.,  S,  6S. — 
PUa,  da  M».et  Or.,  p.  556,  ed.  Wytteah.-^Plut.,  de 
Mabn.  Herod.,  p.  857.)   According  to  Eratosthenes, 
as  died  b>r  Strabo  (80S),  Egypt  never  had  a  king 
named  Bomis,  but  the  wliote  superstructure  of  fable 
err«ted  tmoa  this  name  has  no  other  ori^n  than  the 
odioos  inlkoqiitafi^  of  tiie  inluMtants  of  ue  Busiritic 
nxae.  We  have  hiefe,  without  donbt,  a  i^mpse  of  the 
tmih.  wincb  b  foDy  revealed  to  ns  1^  IHMoms  Sicalus. 
Aoconfins  to  this  writer,  or,  rather,  the  tradition  col- 
lected by  nm,  tibe  kings  of  Egypt  immolated  in  earlier 
tisaes.  on  tiMtoinb  ofOriris,  men  of  the  iamecdoor 


with  Typhon,  that  is,  red-haired.  {Diod.  Sie.,  I,  88.) 
They  sacrificed  also  cattle  of  this  some  hue,  a  circum- 
stance that  reminds  ua  of  the  red  heifer  mentioned  in 
scripture  (Numb.,  19,  2. — Compare  Spencer,  de  Le- 
gibue  Hebr.  rUtuU.,  15,  p.  489,  ed.  P/w  —  Witmte, 
JBgyptiae.,  It,  8).  Now,  continues  Ttiodorus,  thesfe 
red-haired  persons  were  almost  alwa^  strangers,  few 
of  the  Egyptians  beinc  found  with  hair  of  that  colour ; 
and  hence  arose  the  ftble  of  human  sacrifices  by  Bu- 
siris.  In  ftct,  eipTCBsIy  adds  this  writer,  Busiris  is  not 
the  name  of  a  king,  but  means,  in  the  .Egyptian  lan- 
guage, "the  tomb  of  Osiris."  We  have  ben,  then,  a 
sohition  of  the  whole  legend.  The  fettered  Hercules 
is  the  sun  in  the  winter  season,  enfeebled  and  in  the  * 
handi  of  bis  enemy.  Ho  is  about  to  become  the  prey 
of  the  tomb  (the  victim  of  Busiris) ;  but,  on  a  sudden, 
resumes  his  strength,  breaks  hie  fitters,  and  triumphs 
over  gloom  and  daritness. — But  why  sacrifice  victims 
of  the  peculiar  coldur  mentioned  above  1  Possibly  we 
have  here  a  traditionary  aUnsiaa  to  the  shephod  race, 
the  red-haired,  blue-eyed  strangers,  who  once  overran 
the  land,  and  whose  cruel  devastations  well  entitled 
them  to  be  identified,  in  a  degree,  with  l^hon,  the 
nnrit  of  all  evil. — Jablonski  ( roe.  JEgypt.,  p.  54)  and 
Zoega  {de  ObeUec,  p.  S88)  explain  the  word  Busiris 
through  the  Coptic  Be-Ousiri,  i.  e.,  "the  tomb  of  Osi- 
ris," in  accordance  with  the  remark  of  IKodoras  men- 
tioned above.  Champollioa,  on  the  other  hand,  writes 
the  word  Pousn-i,  and  sees  in  it  only  the  name  of  On- 
ris,  preceded  by  the  article.  He  condemns,  at  the  same 
time,  as  altogether  absurd,  the  e^mology  given  by 
many  of  the  Greeks,  namely,  BoCc  and  'Otjipi^.  (Com- 
pare Sieph.  Byz.,  s.  v.)  Agreeing  with  htm  on  this 
latter  pomt,  we  most  nevertheless  regard  the  expla- 
nation of  Diodoms,  which  he  also  rqects,  as  mtitiod 
to  great  wnght.  Fhitarcb,  moreover  (de  J$.  el  0*., 
c.  31),  says  expressly,  that  Bfrvoi/Nf  is  the  same  as 
Ta^oaipit,  which  he  derives,  in  eonseqnence,  fiom 
rrf^f,  "«  tomb,"  and  'Oetptc.  {Creuxer,  Symbolik, 
vol.  1,  p.  353,  weqq. — Guigniaut,  vol.  1,  pt.  2,  p.  848, 
eeqq.y—U.  There  were  three  orfoiv  cities  of  this  name 
in  ancient  Egypt,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is 
placed  by  HerooDtiu  in  the  centre  of  the  Delta.  It 
bad  a  magnificent  temple  of  Isis.  {Herod.,  2,  59. — 
Compare  Strab.,  SOS.  —  Diod.  Sic,  1,  85,  et  88. — 
Wesacling,  ad  Diod.,  I.  e.  —  ChampoUion,  VEgypte 
tone  let  Pharaone,  vol.  1,  p.  365 ;  vol.  2,  p.  42,  &c.) 
It  is  wortiiy  of  remark,  that  these  were  all  sepulchrBl 
cities.   {(fVigniaut,  I  e.) 

BiTTKs,  I.  one  of  the  descendants  of  Amycus,  king 
of  the  Bebryces,  very  expert  in  the  combat  of  thecestus. 
He  was  one  of  the  Ar^nauts,  and  leaped  overboard  in 
order  to  swim  to  the  island  of  the  Snens,  but  Venus 
caught  him  up  and  conveyed  him  to  Lilybeum  in  Si- 
cily. Here  she  became  by  htm  the  mother  of  Eryx. 
{Apc41.  R.,  4,  9l2.—Virg.,  JEn.,  6,  372.)— H.  A  son 
of  Pandion  Idn^  of  Athens,  aiul  broUier  of  Erechtheus. 
The  &ther  divided  his  offices  between  his  two  sons, 
giving  Erechtheus  his  kingdom,  and  Bates  the  ^est- 
nood  of  Minerva  and  Neptune  Erichthotuns.  Bates 
married  Chthonia,  the  daughter  of  his  brother,  and  the 
sacerdotal  &mily  of  the  Bntads  deduced  their  lineage 
from  him.  {Apotlod.,  3,  16,  1.)  —  III.  An  armour^ 
bearorto  Anchises,  and  afterward  to  Ascanios.  Apollo 
asBumed  his  slufie  vriien  be  descended  firom  heaven  to 
encourage  Aocanias  to  fight.  Butes  was  kilted  by 
Tumos.    (Virg.,  £n.,  9,  647;  12,  632.) 

Bdtheotck,  a  town  of  Epirus,  opposite  (^jrcyra. 
It  was  originally  a  small  village,  but  was  subsec^uently 
fintified  b^  the  Romans,  in  o^er  to  keep  in  subjection 
the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  and  became  a  place  of 
great  conseqaenee.  Virgil  makes  Helcnns  to  have 
reigned  here.  {JEn.,  3,  295,  seqq.)  Stephanas  By- 
zantinus  derives  the  name  f^m  an  ox  {poi^)  lumna 
broken  loose  at  this  place  when  about  beuig  saeriflceo- 
{Cramer't  Ave.  Orwee,  vol  1,  p.  107.) 
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BoTss,  a  city  of  Egypt,  at  the  Sebeimytic  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  or,  rather,  on  the  Eouthem  shoro  of  the 
fiuttu  Lacus,  the  outlet  from  which  into  the  sea  is 
formed  by  the  Oatium  Sebennyticum.  It  was  famed 
for  its  temples  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Latona,  that  is, 
of  Egyptian  deities  lupoosed  to  cotadide  with  these. 
The  temple  of  Latona  nad  a  celebrated  oracle  con- 
nected with  it,  and  the  goddess  had  also  an  annual  fes- 
tival here,  which  was  one  of  the  most  numerously  at- 
tended in  Egypt.  Tho  shrine  of  the  goddess,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  was  of  one  solid  stone,  having  equal 
noes,  each  side  forty  cubits  long.  It  was  brought 
from  a  quarry  in  the  isle  of  Phile,  near  the  cataracts, 
on  rafts,  for  tne  distance  of  300  leagues,  to  its  destined 
station,  and  seems  to  have  been  tne  heaviest  wei^ 
ever  moved  by  human  power.  It  employed  many 
thousand  men  for  three  prears  in  its  transportation. 
The  modem  Konv-Kanr  is  thought  to  correspond  to 
the  andent  city.  Schlichthorst,  however,  pvei  the 
modem  name  of  the  ancient  site  as  El-Bieii.  {He- 
rod., 2, 59,  «t  63.—PUn.,  5,  10.) 

Bybldi,  a  town  of  Fhcenicia,  neariy  midwaj  be- 
tween Triftl&M  and  Beiytus.  Stepnanus  of  By- 
sanlium  e^ls  it  a  very  ancient  city,  but  this  expres- 
sion suits  better  an  earlier  place,  called  Paheobyblus. 
The  name  Byblue  itself  shows  very  plainly  that  the 
founders  of  the  place  were  Greeks,  and  merely  took 
the  inhabitants  of  Palsobyblus  to  reside  with  them. 
The  influence  of  Grecian  customs  here  u  also  shown 
1^  the  worship  of  Adonis,  to  whom  a  teowle  was  con- 
secrated m  this  city,  and  the  river  called  after  whom 
was  in  the  neighbouiliood  of  this  pldce.  Byblus  did 
not  lie  directly  on  the  coast,  but  on  a  height  at  some 
distance  from  it.  The  modem  name  is  Esbile,  or,'  ac- 
cording to  the  Frank  pronunciation,  DtckibUe.  The 
aintellation  Zebdet  occurs  already  in  Phocas.  (Joh. 
Phee.,  c.  6. — Mannert,  Ga^.,  v«.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  383.) 

Bybsa,  the  dtadd  of  Carthage,  ^e  etory  com- 
monly told  shout  the  ori^  of  its  name  is  as  fiilbws : 
When  Dido  came  to  A&ica,  she  bonght  of  the  inhabi- 
tants as  much  land  as  could  be  encompassed  by  a 
bull's  hide.  After  the  agreement,  she  cut  the  hide  in 
small  thongs,  and  enclosed  a  large  piece  of  territory, 
on  which  we  built  a  citadel,  which  she  called  Bym 
ifiipaa,  a  kide).  ttm,  however,  is  a  mere  &ble  of 
the  Greeks.  The  name  ia  derived  from  the  Pume 
term  Ba»ra, "  a  fortification,"  "  a  citadel,"  the  sibilant 
being  tianmosed.  (Geten.,  Phan.  Man.,  p.  420.— 
Compare  Heyne,  ad  Vrrg.,  £n.,  I,  367.  —  Valck., 
Ojmtc,  vol.  1,  p.  103.) 

ByxAcTon,  a  district  of  Africa  Propria,  lying  above 
the  Syrtis  Minor,  ^le  Caithaginiane  were  the  poe- 
season  of  it,  and  for  a  long  time  allowed  no  Roman 
vessels  to  navi^de  the  coast  below  the  Hermcan 
promontory,  feaniil  lest  their  enemies  nught  be  tempts 
ed  to  seize  what  formed  the  granary  of  Carthage. 
This  district  was  originallv  distmct  Rom  what  was 
termed  Emporin,  wQch  wy  below  it.  Afterward, 
however,  they  became  united  into  one,  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Byzacium  was  extended  upward  aa  far  aa  the 
river  Bagradas,  thus  forming  the  Byzacena  Provincia, 
(Pftn.,  6,  4.— Lir.,  29,  25.—Polyb.,  1,  8S.— itf.,  8, 
23. — Id.,  Exeerpi.  Leg.,  118.) — Gesenius  deduces  the 
name  Byzacium  (Bizacium,  BvaaoKirti,  Polyb.)  from 
the  Punic  Byt  taki,  "an  irrigated  region."  (Phaen. 
Jfon.,  p.  420.)  Hamaker,  less  correctly,  from  Bclh  saJa, 
"the  abode  of  irrigation."  ^Mtscell.  Phan.,  p.  234.) 

Btzamticii,  a  celebrated  city  of  Thrace,  ta  ute  shine 
of  the  Thradan  Bosporus, -called  at  a  later  period  Con- 
stantitiopolis,  and  nude  the  capital  of  the  eastern  em- 

fiirc  of  the  Romans.  It  was  founded  by  a  DtMrUn  colony 
rom  Megara,  or,  rather,  by  a  Me^rian  colony  in  con- 
junction with  a  Thracian  prince.  rorByxas,  whom  the 
city  acknowledged,  ami  celebrated  in  a  festival  as  its 
founder,  was,  seeoidinff  to  the  legend,  a  son  of  Neptutie 
and  Ceroessa  the  daunttcr  of  lo,  and  ruled  ovwatl  tiie 
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adjacent  countiy.  The  meaning  of  the  myth  would  ap- 
pear lo  be,  that  a  Thracian  prince  having  united  himself 
in  marriage  with  a  Grecian  female,  founded  the  city, 
with  the  aid  of  a  Greek  colony,  and  gave  the  place  a 
name  derived  from  his  own.   {Seymu.,  71S. — Euaeb.. 
Ckron.,  01.  30,  ri.—Sttfk.  Byx.,  #.  v.  —  Eutiatk.  ad 
Dum.  Peneg.,  803. — Diom/t.  Byzaid.,  p.  S. — Geegr. 
Gr.  Mxn.,  vol.  3.)   The  eariy  commerce  of  Mcgam 
was  directed  principally  to  the  shores  of  the  Propontis, 
and  this  people  had  founded  Cbalcedon  seventeen 
years  before  Byzantium,  and  Selymbria  even  prior  lo 
Chalcedon.    {Herod.,  4, 144.— Scynin.,  714.)  WTien, 
however,  their  trade  was  extended  still  farther  to  the 
north,  and  had  reached  the  shores  of  the  Euzine,  the 
harboni  of  Chalcedon  sank  in  importance,  and  a  com- 
mercial station  was  required  on  the  t^oshe  side  of 
the  strait.   This  station  was  Byzantium.   The  ap- 
pellation of  "  blind  men,"  given  to  the  Chalcedonians 
by  the  Persian  general  Mcgabyzus  {Herod.,  4,  144], 
for  having  overlooked  the  superior  site  where  Byzan- 
tium was  afterward  founded,  does  not  therefore  appear 
to  have  been  wdl  merited.  As  long  as  Chalcedon  was 
the  northernmost  pmnt  reached  by  the  commerce  of 
Me^ra,  its  situatbn  was  preleiable  to  any  offered  by 
tho  opposite  side  of  the  Bosporus,  because  the  cur- 
rent on  this  latter  side  runs  down  from  the  north  more 
strongly  than  it  does  on  the  side  of  Chalcedon,  and 
the  harbour  of  this  city,  therefore,  is  more  accessible 
to  vessels  coming  from  the  south.  On  the  other  hand, 
Byzantium  was  far  superior  to  Chalcedon  for  the  north- 
em  trade,  since  the  current  that  set  in  strongly  from  ! 
the  Euxine  carried  vessels  directly  into  the  harbour  of  ! 
Byzantium,  but  prevented  their  approach  to  Chalcedon  : 
in  a  straight  course.    {Poiyh.,  4,  43.)    The  harbour  I 
of  Byzantium  was  peculiarly  favoured  by  nature,  being 
deep,  capacious,  and  sheltered  from  every  storui. 
The  current  of  the  Euxine  swept  vessels  into  it  with- 
out the  aid  of  sail  or  oars,  and  It  also  bn^ht  thither 
various  kinds  of  fish  that  aiSbrded  a  lucrative  article  of 
commerce.    From  its  shape,  and  the  rich  advantages 
thus  connected  with  it,  the  harbour  of  Byzantium  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Chrytoccraa,  or  "  (he  Golden  Horn," 
which  was  also  applied  to  the  promonton^  or  neck  of  i 
land  that  contributed  to  form  it.    (Pnx.,  4,  11. —  i 
Amm.  Mare^.,  22, 8.)   And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  , 
these  advantages,  Byzantium  remuned  for  a  long  tunc 
an  incoosideTaDle  pface.  The  declining  commerce  of  , 
Megara,  and  the  character  which  Byzantium  still  eus-  , 
tained  of  being  a  half-barbarian  place,  may  serve  to  ac- 
count for  this.   At  a  subsequent  period  the  Milcsisos  ^ 
sent  hither  a  stroi^  colony,  and  so  altered  for  the  bet-  ^ 
ter  tiie  aspect  of  tiunm,  twU  diey  are  resarded  seme 
ancient  writers  as  the  founders  of  tne  city  itself. 
{VeU.  Palerc,  2,  16.)    When,  at  a  later  day,  the  in- 
surrection of  tho  Asiatic  Greeks  had  been  crushed  1^  ' 
Darius,  and  the  Persian  fleet  was  reducing  to  obedi- 
ence the  Greek  cities  along  the  Hellespont  and  Pro- 
pontis, the  Byzantines,  together  with  a  body  of  Chal-  ' 
cedonians,  would  not  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  Per-  ' 
aians,  but,  leaving  their  habitations,  and  Seeing  to  the  ' 
Euzine,  built  the  city  of  Mesembria  on  the  upper  coast  ' 
of  Thrace.    (Herod.,  6,  33.)    The  Persians  destroyed  > 
the  empty  city,  and  no  Byzantium  for  some  time  there-  ' 
after  existed.    This  will  explain  wh^  Scylax,  in  his 
Periplns,  passed  by  Byzantium  in  silence,  while  he  i 
mentions  all  the  Grecian  settlements  in  this  quarter.  '< 
and  among  them  even  Mesembria  itself.   Byzantium  - 
re-«|ipesrM  after  the  overthrow  of  Xerxes,  some  of  the  i 
old  inhaUtants  having  probably  returned,  «nd  here  s 
Paosanias,  the  commander  of  the  Gre<aan  forces,  took  i 
up  his  headquarters.   He  gave  the  city  a  code  of  j 
laws,  and  a  government  modelled,  in  some  degree,  -  j 
after  the  Spartan  form,  and  hence  he  was  resided  hy  , 
some  as  the  true  founder  of  the  city.    {Juttin,  9,  1 . )  *- 
The  Athenians  suceeetUng  to  the  hegemony,  Byxanti-  , 
urn  foil  under  their  c<mtrol,  and  received  so  many  in*  .  ^ 
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Mtuii  mdS&BUM  from  then,  that  Amm^uma  Mareel- 
niu,  ID  a  Itfar  age,  calls  it  an  Attic  ctAoay  (2S,  8). 
The  city,  howerer,  was  •  Doric  one,  in  language, 
eoMOtut,  and  laws,  and  remained  ao  even  after  ue 
AUkdUdb  had  the  control  of  it.    The  maintenance  of 
liu  nulitai^  post  became  of  great  importance  to  the 
Gfetkt  donng  their  war&re  with  the  Peraiana  in  aub- 
■cqBMt  jeaia,  and  tlua  circamatanca,  together  with 
the  adnolagea  oT  m  lucrative  and  now  eontinualtr  in- 
emang  eomnerce,  gave  Bysaothiin  »  high  rank 
■mong  Gracian  citiea.   After  Athena  and  Spazta  had 
wofcoHd  the  pcnrer  of  each  other  1^  national  lir^y, 
and  neitbei  coald  lay  claim  to  the  empire  of  the  aea, 
BTxantniin  became  an  independent  ci^,  and  tuMad  ita 
wwde  attention  to  commerce.    Ita  atrong  aituation 
eaaWed  it,  at  a  ■baamwnt  period,  to  ledat  aucce— fully 
■beinnat^nil^ofMaoMon;  nor  did  Alexander,  in 
hia  eageniwi  t«  nmdi  into  Ana,  nu^e  any  attempt 
apoti  Aepiaee.   It  preaerved  also  a  neutral  character 
nader  fati  soeeeaaon.   The  gre^  evil  to  which  the 
city  affiyaantium  waa  expoaed  came  from  the  inland 
caoatTf ,  the  Thmdan  tribes  oontinnally  making  incur- 
nou  into  the  feitila  tenitwT  azound  the  place,  and 
euTjmg  offmoie  or  kaa  of  ueprodoeta  of  the  fields. 
Ihe  dtf  anfoed  aeverely  alao  from  the  Gauls ;  being 
nmpiOed  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  amounting  at  least 
to  tigbij  taleota.    After  the  departure  of  the  Gaula  it 
■fns  beeune  afloniiafaing  place,  but  ita  moat  proaper- 
ena  period  waa  dnitng  the  Roman  away.     It  had 
thnnmitaelf  into  the  aima  of  theRonana  aa  early  as 
the  war  agabwt  the  younger  Philip  of  Macadon,  and 
enjoyed  from  tUa  petite  not  onl^  eomj;>lete  protection, 
but  abo  many  nbnUeeonunemalpnvilegea.  Itwaa 
allowed,  monover,  to  lay  a  toll  on  all  rewels  paanng 
thiouf^  the  Mraots,  a  thuig  which  had  been  attempted 
before  withoot  aneeeaa,  and  tbia  toll  it  shared  with  the 
Romans.   (StrmU,  330.  —HerodUat,  8,  I.)   But  the 
day  of  misfotnae  at  length  came.    In  the  ocmteat  for 
the  eamiie  betmm  Smnw  and  Nig»r>  Byxantinm 
dedarea  fat  ths  latter,  and  stood  a  aiem  m  eonse- 
foenca,  which  coidinned  long  after  mgera  orerthrow 
md  death.    After  three  years  of  almost  incredible  ex- 
atioru,  the  plae«  aairendered  to  Serems.    The  &w 
tamioiuff  inhal^ants  whom  famine  bad  spared  were 
spld  M  ntmm,  the  alj  watfnoed  to  the  ground,  ite 
tmitoty  gim  to  Penntfaus,  and  a  small  village  took 
the  fhice  of  the  great  commercial  emporium.  Re- 
penting mn  after  of  what  he  had  done,  Sererus  re- 
ooilt  ^raaetiua,  and  adorned  it  with  numerous  and 
^lemfid  bmUngs,  which  in  a  later  age  still  bore  hia 
name,  bat  it  never  recovered  its  former  rank  until  the 
days  of  CMutantine.   {Herodim,  3,  6. — Dto  Can., 
74,  10.— ^arfiaji^  CaraeaU.,  c  1. — Zettmau,  S,  30. 
— AtuEac  a.  *.  Xe«$fwr.— Tni.  PoUio,  Gaiiien.,  c. 
S. — Clead^  c  9.)— Conetantine  had  no  great  afloetion 
far  Rne  aa  a  dtj,  nor  had  the  inhaUtanta  any  great 
ngird  ftw  him.   lie  £elt  the  neeeaaity,  moreover,  of 
unng  the  capital  of  the  empire  in  some  more  central 
ftttiter,  from  wlueh  the  morementa  of  the  German 
tnha  on  the  one  hand/  and  thoae  of  the  Peraiana  on 
&  flthar.  Bight  be  obaerved.    He  long  noidit  for 
tiA  a  locality,  sad  believed  at  one  time  that  ne  had 
inaditiBtbaneigfaboBriioodofthe  Sigsanpsomonto- 
r?.  on  the  eoaat  of  Troaai   He  had  even  commenced 
twilling  befle,  vrimi  the  anperior  advantages  of  Bysan- 
uam  m  m  centra  of  empue  attracted  nis  attention, 
aad  he  finallT  leoolved  to  make  this  the  capital  of  the 
AoamwaM.   For  a  monarchy poaaeasing  the  weaU 
en  poiliHi  of  Ama,  and  the  kigeat  part  of  Europe, 
totcccher  irilh  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
*wa,  Baton  heiaelf  seemed  to  have  destined  Byaan- 
tmm  as  ■  ca^taL     Constandne's  plan  was  carried 
iau>rapd«seeatioa.   The  ancient      had  possessed 
a  caieiA  of  forty  stadis,  and  covered  merely  two  hilla, 
MB  dosn  to  lha  water,  oo  vriiidi  the  Seraglio  at  pres- 
et Maads,  and  anothar  adjoining  it,  and  extending  to- 


wards the  interior  to  what  is  now  the  Betatan,  or 
great  niai^et  The  new  city,  called  Cowtanlmope&i, 
or  "  City  of  Constantino,"  waa  three  times  as  urge, 
and  covered  four  hilU,  together  wUh  part  of  a  fifth, 
having  s  circuit  of  aomewhat  loss  than  fourteen 
geographical  miles.  £very  effort  was  made  to  embel- 
nsh  this  new  capital  of  the  Roman  worid ;  the  modt 
splendid  edifices  were  erected,  an  imperial  palace,  nu- 
meroos  naideness  for  the  cUef  offieeis  of  the  court, 
duudies,  baths,  a  hijqwdnHne;  and  inhahitiints  veie 
procured  from  eveiy  quarter.  Ita  rmtid  increase  call* 
ed,  tam  time  to  time,  tor  a  eorresponding  enlargement 
of  the  city,  until,  in  the  rmgn  of  Theodoaius  II.,  when 
the  new  vralls  were  erected  (the  previous  ones  having 
been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquakeX  Constantinople 
attuned  to  the  sixe  which  it  at  preaant  has.  (Zonaroa, 
13,  S3.)  Chalcondylaa  supposes  the  walla  of  the  city 
to  be  1 1 1  stadia  m  circumfinence ;  Gyllins,  about 
thirteen  Italian  miles;  but,  according  to  the  best 
modem  plans  of  Ckinstantioople,  it  is  not  less  than 
19,700  yards.  The  number  of  gates  is  twenty-eight; 
finuteen  on  the  side  of  the  port,  seven  toward*  the 
land,  and  aa  many  on  the  PropontisL  The  ci^  U 
built  on  a  triangnUr  jpromotUory,  and  the  number  of 
hills  which  it  covers  is  seven.  Besides  the  name  of 
Coiutantvumolit,  or  CoKsteiUtaou  polit  (Ku»vravri- 
vov  TroAtf),  tnis  city  had  alao  the  more  imposing  cme,  of 
JVeu  Rome  (N&i  'Pu/aj),  which,  however,  gradually  fell 
into  disuse.  At  the  present  day,  the  peasants  in  the 
neighbouriwod,  while  they  repair  to  Constantinople, 
say  in  vulgar  Greek  that  they  are  going  es  Ian  kolin 
(i.  e.,  if  tUv  fTo^v),  "  to  the  city,"  whence  has  arisen 
the  Turidsh  name  of  the  place,  namely,  StamhoHl. 
The  more  polished  or  less  barbarous  inh^^tants,  how- 
ever, frequently  call  it  Cotulantima.  It  is  easy  to 
recognise  in  the  vulgar  Greek  of  thepeasautry,  as  just 
given,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Doric.  {Mannert, 
Oeogr.,  T<d.  7,  p.  I&i,  segq.)  For  an  account  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  enisiilt  the  sneoeedDig  aitide,  at 
the  end  of  which  also  will  be  found  some  remstfca  on 
the  Byxantine  historians,  as  they  have  been  denomina- 
ted.  —  Constantinople  waa  taken  by  Mohammed  IL, 
cm  the  SOth  May,  A.D^  1453. 

BtzantTnux  UFsaTun.  The  Byzantine,  or  East- 
em  Roman  Emmre,  CMnprdiended  at  first,  in  Asia, 
the  GMinliy  on  Uus  nde  of  the  Euphrates,  the  coasts 
of  the  Blaok  Sea,  and  Ada  Minor;  in  Afiica,  Egypt ; 
and  in  Euro|>e,  all  the  eoontriea  from  the  Hellespont 
to  the  Adriatic  and  Danube.  This  survived  the  West- 
em  Emjiire  1000  years,  and  was  even  increased 
the  addition  of  Italy  and  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  commenced  in  395,  when  Theodoaius  divided 
the  Roman  empire  between  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and 
Htmorius.  The  Eastern  Enq;iiie  fell  to  the  elder,  Area- 
dins,  through  whose  weakness  it  suffered  many  misfor- 
tunes. Dimng  his  mintnity  Rufinns  was  his  guardian 
and  minister,  ^ween  whom  and  Stilicho,  the  minister 
of  the  Weatem  Empire,  a  fierce  rivalry  existed.  The 
Goths  laid  waste  Greece.  Eutropius,  the  successor, 
and  Gaioas,  the  murderer,  of  Rofinua,  irere  ruined  by 
thMr  ovm  crimes.  The  latter  lost  hu  life  in  a  civil  war 
edited  by  him  (A.D.  400).  Arcadius  and  his  em- 
pire were  now  ruled  by  his  uoud  and  covetous  wife 
JSudoxia,  till  her  death  (A.D.  404).  The  lauiriaos 
and  the  Huns  wasted  the  provinces  of  Asia,  and  the 
country  along  the  Danube.  Thaodosiua,  the  youn^r, 
succeeded  hu  father  f  A.D  408),  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  sister  Pulcoezia.  Naturally  of  an  mfeiior 
mind,  his  edocation  had  made  lam  entirek  imbedle, 
and  unfit  far  ■el&command.  Puldieria,  vnio  bore  the 
title  of  Augusta,  administered  the  kingdom  ably.  Of 
the  Western  Empire,  which  had  been  ceded  to  Valen- 
tinian,  Theodoaius  retained  Western  Illyria.  The 
Greeks  fought  iritb  success  against  the  King  of  the 
Pernana,  Varanes.  The  kingdom  of  Armenia,  thrown 
into  eonftirim  by  internal  diasensicnts,  and  cMmed  at 
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the  unw  time  by  the  Romani  and  the  Peniani,  be- 
came now  an  appis  of  contentioD  between  the  two 
nations  (A.D.  440).  Attila  laid  waste  the  dominions 
of  TbeodcmiiB,  and  oUiged  him  to  pay  tribute.  After 
the  death  of  her  brother,  Pulcheriawas  acknowledged 
empress  ^A.D.  450)  She  wae  the  fint  female  who  tX- 
tained  thu  digmty.  ShegsTeherhuidto  the  wnator 
MaroaUt  and  nised  Urn  to  the  Umme.  His  wtedom 
and  yakrar  averted  the  attacka  of  the  Huns  from  the 
frontiers,  but  he  did  not  mipport  the  Western  Empire 
in  its  wars  against  the  Hans  and  Vandals  with  suffi- 
cient energy  He  afforded  shelter  to  «  part  of  the 
GerouDS  and  Sannatiane,  who  were  driven  to  the  Ro- 
man frottfien  by  the  inennHoni  of  fte  Huns.  Pulche- 
ria  cUed  before  him  in  453.  Leo  I.  (A.D.  461),  a 
prince  praised  by  eonteimionij  authors,  was  chosen 
successor  of  Marcian.  HU  expeditions  acainst  the 
Vandals  (A.D.  467)  were  nnsoccessfiil.  His  grand- 
son Leo  would  have  succeeded  him,  but  died  a  minor 
shortly  after  liim,  having  named  h^  &ther  Zeno  his 
colleague  (A.D.  474).  The  government  of  tiiie  weak 
emperor,  who  was  hated  by  his  subjects,  was  disturbed 
by  rebellions  and  internal  disorders  of  the  empire, 
"nie  Goths  depopulated  their  provinces  till  tlieir  lung, 
Theodoric,  turned  his  arms  against  Italy  (A.D.  489). 
Ariadne,  widow  of  Zeno,  raised  the  minister  Anasta- 
sius,  whom  she  married,  to  the  throne  (A.D.  491). 
The  nation,  once  excited  to  disctmtents  and  tumults, 
could  not  be  entirely  appeased  by  the  alleviatitm  df 
their  burdens  and  by  wise  decrees.  The  forces  of  the 
empire,  being  thus  weakened,  could  not  offer  an  ef- 
fectual resistance  to  the  Feisians  and  the  barbarians' 
along  the  Danube.  To  prevent  their  incursions  into 
the  peninsula  of  Constantinople,  Anastasins  built  the 
long  icaU,  as  it  is  called.  After  the  death  of  Anasta- 
uua,  the  soldiers  prockimed  Justin  emperor  (A.D. 
S18).  NothwithitandinghislowtHrth,hemaintahied 
poBsesnon  of  the  Anme.  Relifpous  persecutions, 
vriiich  he  undertook  at  the  instigation  of  the  dersy, 
and  various  crimes  into  which  he  was  seduced  by  nis 
nephew  Justinian,  disgrace  his  reign.  After  his  early 
death,  in  621,  be  was  succeeded  by  the  same  Justin- 
ian, to  whom,  though  he  deserves  not  the  name  of 
the  Great,  many  viiwies  of  a  ruler  cannot  be  denied. 
He  was  renonmed  as  a  logi^tor,  and  his  trisn  was 
distinguished  1^  the  victories  of  his  general  Belisa- 
rioB ;  Dut  how  unable  he  was  to  revive  the  strength 
of  fau  empire  was  proved  by  its  rapid  decay  after  nis 
death.  Justin  II.,lus  successor  (A.D.  666),  was  an 
avaricious,  cruet,  wmk  prince,  governed  by  his  wife. 
The  Lombards'  tore  from  him  part  of  Italy  (A.D. 
668).  His  war  wiUi  Penia,  for  the  pessaesien  of  Ar- 
menia, was  unsuccessful ;  the  Avaii  plundned  the 
|»ovinoes  on  the  Danube,  and  the  violence  of  his  grief 
at  these  misfortunes  deprived  him  of  reason.  Tibe- 
rius, his  minister,  a  man  of  merit,  was  declared  Cb- 
sar,  and  the  general  Justinian  oondncted  the  war 
gainst  Persia  mUi  success.  The  Greeks  now  al- 
lied themsHvee,  tot  the  first  time,  with  the  Torita. 
Against  his  successor,  Tiberius  II.  (A.D.  678X  the 
Empress  SopUs  and  the  general  Justinian  omtspired  in 
vain.  Frtnn  the  Avari  the  emperor  purchased  peace ; 
from  the  Pernans  it  was  extorted  his  general  Mau- 
ritius or  Maurice  (A.D.  683).  This  commander  Ti- 
berius declared  Cesar  in  the  same  year.  Mauritius, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  btve  made  an  ex- 
cellent monarch,  bat  fbr  the  times  he  waiUed  prudence 
and  resohition.  He  was  indebted  fiir  the  tranquillity 
of  the  eastern  frontiers  to  the  gratitude  of  KingCfaos- 
roes  II.,  whom,  in  691,  be  restored  to  the  throne 
from  which  be  had  been  deposed  by  his  subjects. 
Nevertheless,  the  war  against  the  Avari  was  unsuc- 
ceufat,  through  the  errors  of  Ccnnmentiolus.  The 
army  was  discontented,  and  was  irritated,  now  by  un- 
tfandy  sevwrity  and  parsimony,  and  now  by  timid  in- 
dulgence. They  fiuily  piodaimed  Fhocai,  one  of 
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their  officers,  emperor.   Maoritins  was  taken  in  hh 
flight  and  put  to  death  (A  D  602).   Tbe  vices  of  Pho- 
cas,  and  his  iitcqwdty  for  government,  prodnced  th< 
greateat  disorders  in  tbe  empire.   HeraeliuB,  son  of 
the  govenior  of  Africa,  took  up  arms,  conquered  Con- 
stantinople, and  caused  Phocoa  to  be  executed  (AD. 
610).   mdistin^uiahedhime^  only  in  the  shaft  »• 
riod  of  the  Pnsiaa  war.    During  the  first  twore 
years  of  his  reign,  the  Avari,  and  <rther  nalioni  of  die 
Danube,  plundered  the  European  provinces,  and  the 
Persiana  conquered  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  E^t. 
Having  finally  succeeded  in  parifying  the  Avon,  Iw 
marched  against  ibe  Persians  (A.lJ.  023),  and  defnt- 
ed  th^ ;  but,  during  tlua  tiiiie,  thb  Avari,  who  hi 
renewed  the  war,  made  an  unsuccesafol  attack  on 
Constantinople  in  626.   Taking  advantage  of  an  in- 
surrection of  the  subjects  of  Chosroes,  he  penetntel 
into  Uie  centre  of  Persia.    By  the  peace  cwwludid 
with  Sirocs  (A.D.  628),  he  recovered  the  k»st  pnTincn 
and  tbe  holy  croas.   But  tiw  Arabians,  who,  meut- 
while,  had  become  nowerfril  under  Mohammed  sad 
the  califs,  conquered  PhcBnido,  tbe  countries  on  the 
Euphrates,  Judeo,  Syria,  and  all  Egypt  (A.D.  631- 
641).    Amonghisdcwcendantsthere  was  notoneibie 
prince.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Constanline 
III.,  probably  in  conjunction  with  lus  step-brother 
Heracleonas.    The  former  soon  died,  and  the  lattn 
lost  his  crown  and  was  mutilated.    After  him.  Con- 
stans,  son  of  Constantme,  obtained  the  tiuone  (A.D. 
64S).   His  sanauinary         ci  persecution,  and  the 
mnnler  of  his  brother  Theodosius,  made  him  odioos 
to  the  nation.    The  Arabians,  pursuing  tbor  con- 
quests, to<^  from  him  part  of  Africa,  Cypnu,  and 
Rhodes,  and  defeated  him  at  sea  (A.D.  6&3)-  Inte^ 
nat  disturbances  obliged  him  to  make  peace.  Aflet 
this  he  left  Constantanoide  (A.D.  669%  and,  in  the 
following  year,  carried  on  ananaoeocssfnlwar^aiiut 
theLombnda  hi  Italy,  in  winch  he  lost  his  life  at  SJ^ 
acuse  (A.D.  660).   Constantino  IV.,  Pogonatus,  m 
of  Constana,  vanquished  his  SyracasanctmipetitorMe- 
ztziuB,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  dnrcd  tbe 
^vemment  with  his  brothers  Tiberias  and  Heiacliui- 
The  Arabians  inundated  all  Africa  and  Sicily,  pene- 
trated through  Aria  Minor  into  Thrace,  and  attacked 
Constantinople  for  eevenl  mcceenve  yean  by  tea 
(A.D.  669).    Nevertheless,  he  made  peace  with  ibm 
on  favouiable  ienat.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Bulgarians  obliged  him  to  pay  a  tribute  (A.D.  680). 
Justinian  II.,  his  son  and  successor,  weakened  tke 
power  of  the  Maronitea,  but  fought  without  succen 
against  the  Bulgarians  and  Aralnaas.   Leonitius  de> 
t&nied  this  cruel  prince,  had  him  mntiilaled,  and  sent 
to  tbe  Tauric  Chersonese  (A.D.  696).    Leonitiue  vat 
dethroned  by  Apsimar,  or  Tiberius  III.  (A.D.  698), 
who  was  himself  dethroned  by  Trebelius,  king  of  the 
Bulgarians,  who  restored  Justinian  to  the  thron«  (A.D- 
706) ;  but  Philippicns  Bardanes  rebelled  anew  aguntt 
him.   With  Justinian  II.  the  race  of  Hcraclius  vai 
extinffuished.   The  only  care  of  I%i]ippici:s  was  the 
nweading  of  Monotheism,  while  the  Ar^ians  wasted 
Aria  Minor  and  Thrace.    In  opposition  to  this  prince, 
who  was  universally  hated,  the  different  armies  pro- 
claimed their  leaders  emperors,  amone  whom  Leo 
the  Isaurian  obtained  the  superiority  (a!d.  713-714). 
Leo  repelled  the  Arabians  from  Constantinople,  which 
they  had  attacked  for  almost  two  yean,  and  suppre**- 
ed  the  rebdlioD  excited  by  Basiuni  uid  the  fonier 
empenn-  AnastoHOfl.   Fnnn  7S6  the  obditien  of  the 
wor^p  of  images  absorbed  his  attentitm,  and  die 
Italian  provinces  wore  allowed  to  become  a  prey  to  tbe 
Lombards,  while  the  Araloans  plundered  the  casteni 
provinces.    Alter  his  death  (A.D.  741)  his  son  Conr 
stantine  V.  ascended  the  throne,  a  comnffeoue.  active, 
and  noble  prince.    He  vanquiihed  his  r^ltioui 
brothers n-Iaw  Artabasdua,  wicoted  fnaa  tbe  AraUaiu 
port  of  Syria  and  Armenia,  and  overcame  at  last  tbe 
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Bulrariana,  aealnst  whom  he  had  been  long  unmc- 
mSttl    H«  3ied  (A  D.  775),  anil  was  socceeded  by 
lui  SOD  Leo  III.,  who  firagbt  8ace«Mfully  against  tb« 
Anfabu;  and  thii  latter,  117  Uf  ion  Coiutainttne  VI., 
whoie  in^eriooa  mother  Irene,  bis  gnardian  and  as- 
sociate ia  the  goremment,  raised  a  powerful  party 
the  Rstoiatioa  of  the  worship  of  images     He  en- 
(kimmied  in  vain  to  free  himself  from  dependance  on 
her  and  bar  favourite  Stauradne,  and  died  in  796,  after 
fcinng  bad  his  eyes  put  out.  The  war  against  the  Ara- 
InuiaadBalganans  was  long  contmued;  against  the 
Ibnna  it  was  mtmccessfttl    The  dengn  of  the  em- 
pRsi  to  many  Cbariem&?ne  excited  the  discontent  of 
thepattieisns,  who  placed  one  of  their  own  order,  Ni- 
ee^ionu,  opon  the  throne  (A.D  802).    Irene  died  in 
a  monastety.    Nicephoras  became  tributary  to  the 
Anlnani,  and  fell  in  the  war  agunst  the  Bulgarians 
(A.0-  811)-   Stsnratius,  his  son,  was  depriveaf  of  the 
emirn  byMiidiael  I.,  and  he  in  turn  by  Leo  IV  (A.D. 
813).  Lao  was  drthroned  and  put  to  (jeath  by  Michael 
II.  (AD  836)    Dohng  the  reign  of  the  tatter,  the 
.^i^itaiu  conquered  Sicily,  Lower  Italy,  Crete,  and 
othfr  conutries.    Michael  prohibited  the  worship  of 
imaM;  as  did  also  his  son  TheophiluB.  Theodora, 
gnaraiaa  af  his  son  Michael  III.,  put  a  stop  to  the  dis- 
P«le  about  imam  (A-D.  841).    Daring  a  cniel  per- 
secmion  of  the  HamduBsnfl,  the  Andaiuis  devastated 
the  Aaatie  provinces.   Tile  dissolote  and  extisvagaiit 
Michael  confined  his  mother  in  a  monastery.  The 
govemaait  was  administered  in  his  name  by  Baidas, 
Hii  uncle,  and  after  the  death  of  Bardas  by  Basil,  who 
was  put  to  death  by  Michael  (A.D.  867).    Basil  I., 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  867,  was  not  altogether  a 
eomeaiatible  monnch.    He  H/ed  A.D.  886.  The 
nign  of  his  kanud  son.  Leo  V.,  was  not  ven'1iara>y. 
He  died  A.D.  911.   His  son,  ConstanUne  VIII.,  Foi- 
phyroffenitos,  a  minor  when  he  succeeded  his  fiither, 
was  placed  nodcr  tlie  guardianship  of  his  colleague 
Aieiander,  and  after  Alexander's  death  in  913,  under 
that  of  his  moUier  Zoe.    Rmnantts  Lakopenns,  his 
reumi.  obliged  him,  in  919,  to  share  the  throne  wiUi 
0101  and  his  children.   Constantino  sobseqaentlv  took 
vAt  possession  of  it  again,  and  reigned  mildly  but 
weikiy.    Hi>  SOD  Romanus  11.  suoceeded  him  in  959, 
*ad  fea^  stKcessftiliy  against  the  Arabians.  To 
bim  aucceeded,  in  963,  his  general  Nicephorus,  who 
was  pat  to  by  his  own  general,  John  Zimisces 

(A  D.  970),  who  carried  on  a  successful  War  against 
the  RoMtaas.    Basil  II.,  son  of  Romanus,  soc^eded 
this  good  prim.    He  vanquished  the  Bulgarians  and 
the  Anbauw.    His  brother,  ConstanUne  IX.  (A.D. 
1035).  was  not  equal  to  him.    Romanns  III.  became 
emperor  (A.D.  1038)  by  a  marriage  with  Zoe,  daugh- 
ter orCoDstantine.    This  dissolute  but  able  princess 
caased  her  tuisband  to  be  execated,  and  successively 
nisfd  to  the  throne  Michael  IV.  (A.D.  1034),  M^ 
chari  V.  (A.D.  104IX  and  Conatantine  X.  (A.D. 
1W2).   RossUna  and  Arabians  meanwhile  detaatated 
t!ie  empire.    Her  sister  Theodora  succeeded  her  on 
die  throne  (A.D.  1053).    Her  successor,  Michael  VI. 
i.\  D.  t056),  was  dethroned  by  Isaac  Gomnenus  in 
l<fi7,  who  became  a  monk  (A.D.  1059).   His  suc- 
owr.  CoQstaotine  XI.,  Dncas,  fought  raccessfuUy 
Vf^Bstthe  Usea.    Eodocia,  his  wife,  guardian  of  lua 
SOBS  MiebaeU  Andronieiu,  and  Conatantine,  was  in- 
traced  with  the  adminialntion  (A.D.  1067),  married 
Komistn  IV.,  and  brought  him  the  crown.    He  car- 
nn!  on  an  unsDceeasfiU  war  against  the  Turks,  who 
krpc  him  fiw  some  time  prisoner.  Michael  VII.,  son  of 
Oiaatnunae,  deprived  him  of  the  throno  (A.D.  1071). 
Hichaei  wss  dethroned  by  Nicephoms  III.  (A.D.  1078). 
iBd  the  Utter  by  Alexius  I.,  Comnenus  (A.D.  1081). 
I'ader  Ua  nign  the  cmsades  commenced.   His  son, 
ilka  II.,  eame  to  the  throne  in  1 118,  and  fought  with 
ZKat  aaeeaaa  agatust  the  Tuika  and  other  ban»riaiH. 
tcignof  his  ■onManoell.iwhoflueceededUm  ra 
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1143,  was  also  not  unfortunate.  His  son,  Alexius 
II.,  succeeded  (A  D  1 180),  and  was  dethroned  by  his 
guardian  Andronicus,  as  was  the  latter  by  Isaac  (A.D. 
1189)  After  a  reign  disturbed  from  without  and 
withm,  Isaae  was  dethroned  by  his  l>rotlier,  Alexius 
III  (A  D.  1196).  The  crusaders  restored  him  and 
his  son  Aloxius  IV  ,  but  the  seditious  Conetantino- 
polttans  proclaimed  Alexius  V.,  Ducas  Murxuphlus, 
emperor,  who  put  Alexius  IV  to  death  At  the  same 
time  laaac  II  died.  Ihiring  the  last  reigns,  the  kings 
of  fficity  had  made  man^  oonqueats  on  tha  coaats  of 
the  Acuiatie.  The  Latms  now  forced  thur  way  to 
Constantinople  (A  D  1204),  conquered  the  city,  and 
retained  it,  together  with  most  of  the  European  terri- 
tories of  the  empire.  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders, 
was  made  emperor ;  Boni&ce,  niarquis  of  Montferrat, 
obtained  Theesalonica  as  a  kingdom,  and  the  Vene- 
tians acquired  a  large  extent  of  territtny.  In  Rhodes, 
Philadelphia,  Corintii,  and  Epirus,  independent  sover- 
eigns aioae.  Theodore  Lascaris  seized  on  the  Asiatic 
provinces,  bore  the  titie  of  emperor  at  Nice,  and  was, 
at  first,  mora  powerful  than  Baldwin.  A  descendant 
of  the  Comneni,  named  Alexius,  established  a  princi- 
pality at  Trebisond,  in  which  his  great-grandson  Jolm 
took  the  thle  of  emperor.  Neittier  Baldwin  nor  his 
successors  were  able  to  secure  the  tottering  tlirone. 
He  bimsdf  died  in  e^ittvity  among  the  Bulgarians 
(1206).  To  1^  succeeded  Henry,  bis  brother,  with 
Peter,  brother-in-law  of  Henry,  and  his  son  Robert 
(A.D.  1221).  With  the  exception  of  Constantinople, 
all  the  remaining  Byuntine  territory,  including  Thes- 
salonica,  was  conquered  by  John,  emperor  of  Nice. 
Baldwin  II.,  brother  of  Robert,  under  the  guardianship 
of  coUewue,  John  Brienne,  kin^  of  Jerusalem,  died 
in  1237.  Hicbad  Palm>logus,  kmg  of  Nice,  con- 
quered Constantinople  in  1261,  and  Baldwin  died  in 
me  West  a  private  person.  The  sovereigns  of  Nice, 
up  to  this  period,  were  Theodore  Lascaris  (A.D. 
1204) ;  John  Ducas  Palatzes,  a  good  monarch  and 
successful  warrior  (.VD.  1232);  Theodore  II.,  bis 
son  (A.D.  1259),  who  was  deprived  of  the  crown  by 
Michael  Fblsologus  (A.D.  1260).  In  1261  Michael 
took  Constantinople  from  the  Latins.  He  laboured  to 
unite  himsdf  with  the  Latin  church,  but  his  son  An- 
dronicus renounced  the  connexion.  Internal  diBturi> 
ances  and  foreign  wars,  particularly  with  the  Turks, 
threw  the  exhaiuted  empire  into  confusion.  Andron- 
icus III.,  his  grandson,  obliged  him  to  divide  the 
throne  (A.D.  I322X  and,  at  length,  wrested  it  entirely 
&om  Um.  Andronicua  died  a  monk  (A.D.  1338). 
Andronicus  IV.,  who  ascendedthe  throne  in  the  saihc 
year,  waged  war  unsuccessfully  against  the  Turks,  and 
died  A.D.  1341.  His  son  John  was  obliged  to  share 
the  throne  with  his  guardian,  John  Cantacuzenus,  du- 
ring ten  years.  The  son  of  the  latter,  Matthew,  was 
also  made  emperor,  but  John  Cantacuzenus  resided 
the  crown,  aim  Matthew  was  compelled  to  abdicate 
(A.D.  1366).  Under  the  rein  of  John,  the  Turks 
first  obtained  a  firm  footinsin ICuiope,  and  conquered 
Gallipolis  (A.D.  1357).  The  &mily  of  Pdttologus, 
fnun  this  time,  were  gradually  deprived  of  tbeir  Eurc- 
peaa  territories,  partly  by  revolt,  and  partly  by  the 
Turks.  The  Sultan  Amurath  took  Adrianoide  A.D.  • 
1361.  Bajaiet  conquered  almost  all  the  fiumpean 
provinces  except  Constantinople,  and  obliged  Jmn  to 
pay  him  tribute.  The  latter  was,  some  time  after, 
driven  out  by  his  own  aon  Manuel  (A.D.  1391). 
Bajazet  besieged  Constantinople,  defeated  an  army  of 
western  wamors  under  Si^smund,  near  Nicopolis,  and 
Manuel  was  <^liged  to  place  John,  son  of  Aiwronicus, 
on  his  throne,  "nmoui's  invasion  of  the  Turkish 
provinces  saved  Constantinople  fbr  this  time  (A.D. 
1403).  Manuel  then  recovered  bis  throne,  and  re- 
gained some  of  the  lost  provinces  from  the  contending 
sons  of  Bajaaet.  To  him  Mieceeded  his  son  John 
(A.D.  14S6),  Idiom  Amnratii  It.  atrioped-of  all  his  i 
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tenitoriM  «zcept  Couteatioimla,  and  extorted  from 
him  a  tribute  (A  D  1444)  To  the  emperor  John 
Hiooaeded  iaa  brother  ConetaDtine  With  the  anict- 
anee  of  tut  general,  the  Genoese  JuitinisD,  he  with- 
etood  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy  with  fruitiest 
courage,  and  fell  in  the  deCence  of  Constantinople,  by 
the  conquest  of  which.  May  39,  A.D.  1453,  Moham- 
med II.  put  an  end  to  the  Greek  or  Byxantine  empire. 
{Eneydi^  Amme ,  ¥(d  3,  p  368,  ttqq  >— The  evenU 
whidihwe  just  bMndet^ledaMWonded  fay  a  tenet 
of  Greek  authors,  known  by  the  general  name  of  Bjf- 
tanline  ktaloniuu.  Their  works  relate  to  the  history 
of  the  lower  empire,  from  the  fourth  century  to  Ihie 
conquest  of  Constantinople  b^  the  Turks,  and  to  the 
Turitish  hittoiy  for  some  penod  later.  They  display 
in  their  writingi  the  &uha  of  a  deeenerate  age,  but  are 
Taluable  for  the  iDfonnation  which  they  fumi^  being 
the  fmndpal  source  from  which  w«  obtain  the  history 
of  the  decay  of  the  Eaatem  empire.  The  most  valua- 
ble of  the  number  are  ZimaraM,  NtcetoA,  Ntcepkonu, 
and  Ciuticondi/laM.  These  four  form  a  continued  his- 
tory of  the  Byzantine  eminie  to  the  year  1470.  Of 
ihe  lemaining  anthort,  give  us  histories  of  da- 
tacbed  portion*  of  thit  tame  period,  the  following  de- 
terve  particular  mention,  and  are  given  in  chrondogi- 
cal  ordet:  1.  Proeopnu;  S.  Agalhiaa;  8  T/uepfy- 
lactut ;  4.  Ifieephenu,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  i 
6.  Johanna  Seyliixea ;  6.  Anna  Comnena ;  7.  Geor- 
giut  Acropobta  ;  8.  Geergiut  Paehymeret ;  9.  Jo- 
lutnnet  Cantacuzentu ;  10.  Georgiiu  Codimu ;  11. 
Cmulaniimu  Porphyrogenitut ;  IS.  Ducat ;  13.  Aa- 
w/nttw  Anufaum ;  14.  Pctnu  GyUtut 16.  Zot- 
m»u;  l6.  Gwrguu  PArwua.— BMidei  adiUont  of 
individual  works  or  of  entire  authors,  wa  have  the 
united  works  of  these  writers  in  what  it'  called  the 
Corpus  BuzaiUmufn,  in  27  (counted  sometimes  as  23) 
volumes  folio.  A  much  more  correct  edition,  how- 
ever, is  that  which  was  putdished  at  Paris,  under  the 
title  of  Corput  Seriptonim  Hutoria  BjfzttUiua  (from 
the  royal  preea,  33  volt.  fol.).  Thia  was  reprinted  at 
Venice,  with  a  different  arrangement  of  the  works,  in 
1739-1733.  These  collection!,  however,  are  rarely  to 
be  found  complete.  The  best  edition  will  undoubt- 
edly be  that,  now  in  a  course  of  publication,  from  the 
press  of  Weber,  at  Boim  in  Germany.  It  was  com- 
menced nnderthe  editorial  aue  of  the  ealebFBtedNi»> 
bahr,  aided  by  other  eminent  sdulaTs,  m  the  year 
18S8,  and  has  been  eontinaed  sinoB  his  death.  It  is 
of  the  octavo  form.  iPiavr,  Lex.  Unn.,  vol.  4,  p. 
683.) 

Btxas,  a  Thrauan  prince.    (Coosnlt  remarks  at  the 
commencttitent  of  the  artide  Byzantium.) 
BtiIa.  Ftd.Bisjft. 


0. 

-  Cabalaca,  a  town  of  Albania,  on  the  southeastern 
dedivity  of  Caucasufl,  near  the  Caspian  Sea  (P/in.,  4, 
10).  Ptolemy  calls  it  ChabaU  C&aiaXa).  It  is 
thought  to  coTTespond  to  the  modem  CoA/ossar,  in 
GtorgitL.  {Budutff  und  MoOer,  Worterb.  der  Oeegr., 
p.  ai7.) 

CisALLTiniH,  a  town  of  the  .£dui.  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nenns,  southeast  of  Bibracte,  now  Chdloiu-^r-Samu. 
Ptolemy  gives  Caballinum  (KofiuX^tvoi'),  as  here  writ- 
ten. Cesar  (B.  G..  7,  43,  et  90)  has  Cabillonmn ; 
the  Itin.  A^t.,  Cabillio ;  aikl  Ammiamu  Marcellinos, 
GabiUo  (14, 31). 

CabTba,  I.  a  wife  of  Vnlean.  She  was  one  of  the 
Oceanides.  Her  oflbpring,  according  to  the  Ionian 
school,  were  Ihe  deities  called  Cabiri.  ( Kid.  Cabin.) — 
II.  A  city  of  Pontns,  in  Asia  Minor,  souUi  of  Maa- 
Dopolit,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Paiyadres.  It 
was  at  one  tioM  the  favourite  ic«deDce  of  MiUirsda- 
tes.  Hw  palaee,  paik,  and  preseifes  vrere  sUU  in  ox- 
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istenee  when  Strabo  wrote,  as  well  at  a  water-null 
{iipd^iriK)  erected  by  him,  probably  for  the  nte  of 
the  mines  which  were  in  this  vicinity.  {Strab.,5X.) 
It  was  here  that  Mithradstes  posted  hinuelf  with  hit 
army,  in  the  campaign  wHch  followed  the  diswttotu 
retreat  from  Cyucua,  in  order  that  he  might  siTord  luc- 
coura  to  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Amisus  and  Eupa- 
toria,  besieged  by  Lueullus  {Apptan,  Bell.  MtUuai , 
e  78.)  On  his  second  dafoat,  bowover,  itfoU  inlothe 
bands  of  that  general,  with  mvcowI  other  titiei.  Pod- 
pey  afterward  enluged  the  place,  and  changed  its  name 
to  IMop<dis.  I^thodorus  subsequently  made  faitber 
improvements  in  this  city,  and,  having  finally  fixed  Ms 
residence  there,  bestowed  on  it  the  appellation  of  Se- 
baste.  (Sirab.t  I  e.)  The  modem  Strvos  awean  u> 
some  to  indicate  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sebute,  but 
belongs  rather  to  Selwstia;  at  least  130  miles  ftm 
MaonopoUti  whereas  Cabin  was  only  150  irtadia  from 
the  latter  place.  We  must  look  rather  for  the  remaiai 
of  the  citT  of  Cabifa  or  Sebsste  (Sebastopt^u)  tm  the 
right  bank  of  the  Lycaa,  between  Ntksar  and  Tchtn- 
ikek,  or  Magnopolis.  {Cranur'a  Ana  Minor,  vol.  I, 
p.  311,  tcfy.) 

Casisi,  certain  duties  held  in  the  greatest  veoen- 
tion  at  Thebes  and  Lenmos,  but  more  paiticul&rljr  in 
the  islands  of  Samothraee  and  Imbroa.   Their  numbet 
was  not  fixed,  but  was  commonly  given  as  four,  ami 
the  names  of  these  four  were  Axtenu,  Axtekernt, 
Axioktrrta,  and  CasnuUuM.    Their  mysteries  were 
celebrated  with  great  solemnity,  and,  according  to 
some,  wUh  much  impurity.   Ijiey  were  suppoN<l, 
among  other  things,  to  preside  over  metals,  and  were 
represented  as  small  of  siie,  with  a  hammer  on  the 
shoulder,  and  a  half  eggshell  on  the  head.   "Diey  wen 
still  farther  deformed  Dy  projectisj;  bellies  and  pballit 
appendages.  Creuxer  traces  the  worship  of  the  Cabin, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Phoeniciana,  and  makes 
these  deities  identical  with  the  Patacci,  or  Fatcci,of 
this  people,   (/ferwlot.,  8, 97.)   H«  than  proceedi  to 
find  vestiges  «  these  same  Cabiri  in  Upper  Asia,  m 
the  name  of  the  Pontic  city  Csbira ;  in  the  Mesopota- 
mian  Carre,  the  medals  of  which  place  seem  to  as- 
sociate the  worship  of  the  Catdri  with  that  of  the  god 
Lunus,  and  also  in  the  Chaldean  river  Chobar  or  Cna- 
boras.   He  discovers  also  in  Malta,  among  the  remaim 
ofPunkpiMerredinthevul^itialect  of  the  island, 
some  txiMs  of  the  name  Galari  in  the  wmd  or 
K^T,  which  seems  to  designate  an  andeni  pagan  iK- 
vinity,  and  is  now  taken  to  denote  "  the  tuvil." 
{Crciiter't  SymMtk,  par  Guigniaut,  vol.  3,  p.  286.  ^ 
— MinieTt  Religion  dcr  Cartha^er,  ed.  S,  p.  87  ) ' 
Other  writers  believe  that  they  discover  traces  of  the 
CaUri  in  Persia,  and  refer  to  the  Gabarint,  or  "  stnuw 
men,"  whom  the  essential  ideas  of  metallurgy  and  of 
arms  would  seem  naturally  to  assimilate,  either  to  the 
nAust  forge-men  of  Vulcan  at  Lemnos,  or  to  the  anned 
priests  of  Phrygia,  Crete,  and  difllerent  parts  of  Greece. 
(Foueher,  #ur  ta  Religion  dct  Persca. — Mem.  de  fAcad, 
de»  Insenpi.,  &c.,  vol.  39.)    Others,  again,  have  te- 
couTSe  to  Uie  mythology  of  India,  and  find  the  rtxA  of 
the  name  Cabiri  in  Sie  Hindu  Cuvera.  {Wilfori, 
Aaiatk  ReaearektM,  vol.  5,  p.  397,  teqq. — Potier,  Hf- 
thd.  det  Jndout,  vcd.  8,  p.  812,  sew  )    The  best  ety- 
mology, no  doubt,  is  that  which  makes  the  appellation 
ofthese  deities  a  Phcenician  one,  denoting  *' powerful," 
"  strong ;"  and  hence  the  titles,  Beol  ftlyaXot,  6vva- 
Toi,  whidi  the  C^iri  frequently  received  among  the 
Greeks.   With  the  Cabin,  viewed  in  this  light,  mar 
be  compared  the  Z>ti  Polet  of  the  aupiral  books  of 
the  Itotnans.    {Varro,  L.  L.,  4, 10,  p.  16,  ed.  Setdifr  ) 
Schelling,  however  (ubcr  die  GoUkciien  von  Samo- 
thraee, p.  107,  »eqq.),  gives  a  now  etymoloey  (the 
Hebrew  Ckahertm),  by  which  the  name  Cabiri  is  made 
to  signify  "  the  associate  deities,"  and  he  compares 
these  deities  with  the  Dii  Conaenict  or  Dti  Cemalicea, 
whose  worship  the  Romans  boqowed  fium  the  Etruri- 
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uu.  The  Mtae  (earned  writer  compare*  the  names 
Xidtipoi,  Xaiofioi,  KoStXoi  (which,  aeoordinff  to  him, 
ire  iden^cal),  with  the  German  Kobotd,  *'  goblin,"  and 
findi  in  thoa  all  a  cmnniDD  idea.  Hia  tiiaoiy  reapect- 
iof  the  wfinfaip  of  the  GeUri,  which  he  refers  excln- 
ardjT  to  PhflBmcian,  Hebrew,  and  Semitic  aouicea,  dif-. 
fan  m  aercrat  important  pointa  from  that  of  Orensar, 
aadlM  odtad  a  peat  deal  of  attention  on  the  conti- 
oeot  af  Kmpe.  It  ia  in  fiiUowing  the  footatepa  of 
ScMIing  that  P&ctet  thinks  he  haa  found,  in  the  xny- 
ibobigjof  theandeat  Iiiah,  the  wotthip,  and  erentbe 
m7iiaines,ortheGatHri  of  Samothraee.  (Du  CutU 
iu  CMn*  dux  U»  aadaa  Iriatidmia,  OnUte,  18S4. 
— Cflmgaw mimlhtfme  Uiua€ndU, toL  «4.)  Onthe 
other  hand,  C.  Oilfaller,  in  a  very  nnaAaUe  diasBrta. 
tioo  uppeiided  to  his  woA  (m  OnuKmieoiii  (  OFcAomeww 
•mi  Ac  JftigKr,  Beilage  %,  p.  460,  aeqq. — Geatk.  der 
HtUeauektr  Stimme,  Ae.,  vol.  1),  and  Welcker  (Trv 
lagie  irr  PnmUkau,  Danutadt,  1634,  Std).  reject 
the  PhwBiciin,  or,  more  property  neakjng.  Oriental 
oc^ofOe  Cabiri.  The  first  of  these  writm  aeea 
u  Umi  a  wMab^  purely  Pelaarie,  end,Dp  toa  oartaln 
pobit,  the  primitive  religion  of  toe  Qre^  entire,  with 
•  dutaat  rebtkm^at  tiieaame  time,to  the  Theogonica 
<f  India ;  tbs  aeeond  discovers  a  mixture  of  various 
Wnamita,  soeoeaarrelT  amalramated,  and  the  most  an- 
aeatofwhadk  wooU  be  die  Daidan  or  Trojan  Penates, 
heomtag,  in  procees  of  time,  the  IMoacuri,  or  else  oon- 
Auidsd  with  tbem,  and  at  aa  early  period  transported 
bt  Bdaa.~Aeeaan&w  to  Gonstairt  (dc  la  Rd^^ipm, 
nl  S,  p.  430),  As  C&m  deaignated  the  two  grand 
oppiwng  powers  in  each  deputment  of  nature,  and 
Kpiesenled  by  tuma  the  esrth  and  H»  heavens,  moist- 
ore  and  diynesft,  the  body  and  soul,  inert  matter  and 
vivifying  intdligsnce.  Their  number  was  not  fixed, 
but  vaoed  aecowing  to  the  aeccwitj  under  whidt  the 
priests  haai  thtmamm  of  azpRasDicthe  easmiMai- 
/*  leal  pown.  Tbeir  fignrea  weie  at  mat  ezeeMmfy 
'  demned ;  Aer  weie  rmreaentad  under  the  guiae  <n 
Jistailad  dannrv,  and  under  these  fiwms  were  Drought 
la  Samatfanee.  Tlieir  wordup  omsisted  in  oraieB 
claidy  wsf  whimg  thoee  of  the  Arygian  Cybele.  The 
'iieaaa  wapMi^  at  length  recMved  thnu,  and  the 
poeti,in  — '■"r™g  their  attiibiilsa,  aoo^  to  asoer- 
uimrindi  «f  them  wen  ■aaotptible  of  the  naoeasaiy 
UaMfiMmatkm.  Hie  atatoesoftbe  Cabin  wne  placed 
ia  the  port  of  Samothnee.  They  prasided  over  the 
ninds.  Henee,  with  the  Greeks,  uey  became  gods 
favomaUa  to  navigators  and  terrible  to  pirates.  {Ni- 
gtd.  tf.  SeU.  Germ,  in  mug.  Oemin.)  They  ap- 
pealed also,  aeeoiditw  to  the  Grecian  belief,  on  the 
tops  of  aart^  under  ue  fimn  of  brilliant  flames,  to  an- 
noonce  the  end  of  tempests.  (JWod.  3ie.,  4,  43.) 
Ezpreanig,  aa  the^  did,  among  other  things,  the  op* 
pOMticpo  biween  li^  and  darfcneas,  Uiey  beeame  with 
(he  Gteeha  two  deities,  one  of  whmu  was  hidden  be- 
Beath  the  aaxth,  wfaOa  the  other  sbone  in  the  skies, 
the  GUin  paoteeded  from  the  coamogonical  egg : 
and  lunea,  with  the  Oiveks,  the  new  deities  came 
farth  fiBm  SB  ^gt  Ika  fruit  of  the  amonr  of  Jupiter 
«ilh  I«da.  bk  oeder,  howevar,  to  nationaUxe  them 
•13  DHce,  they  were  made  the  tutelary  heroes  of 
Sfuta,  and  to  piende  over  the  (^ymp*e  gamea 
innil,  Obfmf.,  3,  63,  seqq.)  They  became  idend- 
Sti,  (hraugb  Helen,  witb  the  femily  of  the  Atride. 
VsOoamntnieawaieaaeribedtoUiem.  (Pokmh., 
3.11.)  Waged  eouMaia  were  given  them  by  the  gods. 
[StaidL  ofk  TatmU.  n  Sftetae.,  p.  8,  m^;.)  They 
nomed  the  names  of  Castor  and  Pollar ;  and  thus 
\  ^  Udeoos  CalHri  became  the  beanteons  l^ndaride. 
'  ~The  wkola  fiiUe  of  the  Gabiri  iaaingnlBrly  obacnre. 
Is  Egypt  they  were  at  first  five  in  number,  in  alludon 
dia  five  intmaUiy  daya  neoesaary  fi>r  completing 
ibsTear.  UadertUs  astnmotaaed  point  of  view  they 
kadthne  fathers,  the  Sun,  Hermee,  and  Saturn.  {Ptui., 
iib.tiOt.}  In  the  torndtioa  from  Egypt  to  OtBMe 


they  lost  this  triple  tmgin :  three  of  Aem  remained  hiC 
den  powers,  sons  of  the  coamogoiucal  Jove,  and  of 
Proserpina,  the  passive  principle  of  fecmuUty  as  well 
as  of  destruction :  the  two  others  took  the  Greek  names 
of  Castor  and  PoUiuc,  and  bad  Leda  for  a  mother,  the 
mistreaa  of  OhrmiKan  Jove.  (Cic.,  If.  D.,  S,  21.) 
For,  in  E^pt,  their  mother  was  not  Leda,  but  Nemo- 
sis,  one  of  me  appellations  of  Atbyr,  or  the  primitive 
ni^it.  The  amour  of  Jujnter  also  haa  here  a  fimta^e 
eharacter,  which  ia  sensibly  weakened  in  the  Grecian 
faUe.  Not  only  does  Jupiter  change  himself  into  a 
swan,  tnit  he  likewise  directs  Venus  to  pursue  him  un- 
der tiie  form  of  an  eagle,  and  ho  takes  refiige  in  the 
boaom  of  NemeaiB,  whom  dtudtar  Baizea,  and  who 
ofiras  an  easy  conquest  to  her  divine  lover.  Hennes 
tberenpon  conveys  the  eg^  to  Sparta,  and  Leda  incu- 
bates It.  The  GredEs,  rqeeting  altogether  the  cos- 
mogonical  personage  Nemeds,  made  Leda  the  real 
mouier,  and  the  ancient  Csbiri  became  thus  a  compo- 
nent part  of  the  national  mythology.  The  Ionian 
scho«^  however,  fidthfiil  to  tlie  princqdea  of  a  saeer^ 
dotal  ]dulo0opby,  continued  to  call  them  the  offspring 
of  tlw  etemu  fiie,  Vuleui,  and  ofthe  trfmph  Cafaira, 
one  of  the  Oceanides,  which  zeeaHs  the  generation  by 
fire  and  water.  When  astronomy  was  introduced  into 
the  religion  of  Greece,  they  became  the  star  of  the 
morning  and  the  star  of  evening.  It  is  posdble  to  iee 
an  allunon  to  this  idea  in  Homer.  {U.,  3,  243.— Od , 
II,  302.)   At  a  later  period  they  became  the  Twins. 

As  regards  the  names  of  the  mdtviduaf  Cab^ri,  it  may 
be  remarked  tiiat  they  all  appear  decidedly  Orientu. 
The  etymologies  given  to  Uiem  are  as  follows ;  Axitroa 
is  said  to  have  si^ified,  in  Egyptian,  "  the  all-power^ 
ful  one,"  and  he  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  identical 
with  Phtha  or  Vulcan.  Axiok«nu»  is  made  to  denote 
"tliegieatfeeiindator,"aiidisthaa^httohavebeeadw 
same  with  Mars,  the  planet  named  in  Egyptian  Eitoaf , 
a  wonl  which  presents  the  same  idea.  Anoker»a  ia 
consequently  "  the  great  fecundatrix,"  Aphrodite  or 
Venus,  the  companion  of  Man.  (Zoega,  de  Obeliac., 
p.  S20.'-Oompare  Minier,  Antiqvar.  Ahluaidl.,  p.  190, 
Mff .)  As  to  the  fourth  personage,  CatmUhta,  the 
name  ia  said  to  import  "the  all-wise"  by  diose  who 
trace  it  to  the  Egyptian.  {Zeega,  I.  e.)  Bochait, 
however,  with  more  probability,  compsres  it  vrith  the 
Hdmw  ConnUl,  which  signifies  "  a  servant,"  "  a  min- 
ister of  the  deity."  (Geqgr.  Socr.,  1,  p.  398.)  Bo- 
chart  gives  Hebrew  derivations  also  fbr  the  other  names 
of  the  OUtL  Schelling,  more  recentiyi  proceeding 
on  the  same  principle,  arrives  at  a  similar  result  vritn 
Boehart,  bat  m  quitfl  a  ififibrent  way.  {Sametkraet 
Gattheitm,  p.  16,  17,  68.  67.  teqq.)  His  new  ety- 
mologiea,  however,  as  those  of  Zoega,  ave  not  rej|aid- 
ed  very  &voarabhr  by  De  Sacv,  in  tlie  note  to  Samte. 
Croix's  works,  Myitcra  du  Pagmiame,  vol.  1,  p.  43. 
Mtinter  defends  the  explanations  of  Zoega,  and  main, 
taina,  in  general,  vrith  Creuaer,  the  Egyptian  origin  of 
the  Calni.  He  inclines,  however,  to  omisider  the 
last  of  dw  fiinr,Casinilhia,  asof  Phnwifcian  migin,and 
explains  it  with  SeheQing,  in  a  more  rim|de  manner 
than  Bochart,  1^  Ae  terra  Caimid,  "  ho  who  stands 
before  the  deity,"  or  "who  beholds  the  face  of  the  dei- 
ty." (ReNgim  der  Ctrthagtr,  id  ed.,  p.  89,  teqq.)  ■ 
Miller,  Welcker,  Schwenk,  and  Vbl^r  have  explo- 
ted  the  Greek  language  alone  fiir  an  elucidation  of  these 
mysterioQs  names.  And  yet  the  first  of  these  leatned 
writera.  In  a{rfte  of  his  purely  H^enie  system,  cannot 
prevent  himself  from  being  struck  the  remarkable 
eoincidenee,  aa  vrell  teal  aa  verbal,  between  Coma, 
fte  tGoia  god  of  bra,  and  Caamifbu.  {Creuxer'a 
SymboHkt  par  Gtagwiaat,  vol  S,  p.  SB8,  aajf.,  » 

MtfU.) 

CjiaiKlA,  I.  a  surname  of  Ceiea.— H.  The  festrmla 
ofthe  Cabiii.  (Ftd.Cabiri.) 
GaoA,  a  goddaM  Among  the  Roman*. ^sler  to  Co- 
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CUB,  who,  accanlmg  to  one  Tenion  of  the  ftUe,  be- 
came cDBmoured  of  Herculei,  and  sboiwed  the  befo 
where  her  brother  had  concealed  hU  ozen.  For  this 
•he  was  deified.  She  had  a  chapel  {■laceUum)  at  Rome, 
with  a  sacred  fire  coDtinually  baming  in  H,  and  vertal 
virgiitB  to-perfbnn  ber  rites.  (Laciani.,  1,  SO,  p.  110, 
ed.  GaU.—Scrv.  ad  Virg.,  ^n.,  8, 190.) 

Cacus,  b  famons  robber,  son  of  Vulcan,  represented 
in  &ble  OB  of  gigantic  size,  and  vomiting  forth  smoke 
and  fire.  He  inhabited  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the 
forest  on  Mount  Aventine,  and  a  deep  cave  there  was 
his  dweUing-pIfee,  the  entrance  to  which  was  hung 
around  with  human  head*  and  limbs.  He  plundered 
and  kept  in  continual  alarm  the  neighbouring  country ; 
and,  when  Hercules  returned  from  the  conquest  of 
Geiyon,  he  stole  some  of  his  cows,  and  dragged  them 
backward  into  his  cave  to  prevent  diseoTeiy.  Her* 
culea,  after  having  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  £vander, 
was  preparing  to  depart,  without  being  aware  of  the 
theft ;  tmt  hia  oxen,  having  lowed,  were  ahswercd  by 
the  Gowi  in  the  cave  of  Cacus,  and  the  hero  thus  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  loss  he  had  aasbdned.  He 
ran  to  the  place,  attacked  Cacus,  and  stranded  him  in 
hia  anns,  though  vomiting  fire  and  smoke.  Hercules 
erected  an  altar  to  Jupiter,  in  commemoration  of  his 
victo^ ;  and  an  annual  festival  was  instituted  by  the 
inhabitants  in  honour  of  the  hero  who  had  delivered 
them  from  such  a  pest.  (Ostd,  Fast.,  I,  fiSl. —  Virg., 
Mn.,  8,  194.— Prspcrl.,  4,  lO.-^in.,  6,  125.— Lie., 
1,  7. — Ditntya.  H<U.,  1,  9.)  The  allegorical  charac- 
ter of  the  fimle  here  related  ii  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  names  of  the  parties.  Thus  Evander,  who  re- 
ceived Hercules  on  hia  return  frtnn  the  conquest  of 
Geryon,  and  Cacus  (in  Qreek  ^{tavdpo^  and  Koxof), 
■eem  to  be  nothing  more  than  appellationa  intended 
to  ohancteriM  the  individuals  to  whom  they  are  ap- 
l^ied :  Evander,  therefore,  the  leader  of  the  Pelasgi, 
the  head  and  chief  of  the  division  of  that  great  sacer- 
dotal caste  which  passed  into  Italy,  and,  consequently, 
to  apply  a  modem  term,  the  higfa-prieat  of  the  order, 
is  the  Good  Mem  {evavApog),  and  Cacus,  his  opponent, 
is  the  Bad  Man  (xoxof).  Hercules  destroys  Cacus, 
that  is,  the  solar  worship,  or  some  other  Onental  sys- 
tem of  belief  professed  by  the  Pelasgi,  was  made  to 
supplant  some  rude  and  probably  cruel  form  of  woi^ 
ship ;  and  as  Evander  was  higb-priest  of  the  one,  so 
Cacns,  whoever  he  was,  may  be  regarded  as  the  head 
of  the  other.   (Compare  RiUer,  VorkaUe,  p.  3i3,  »eqq.) 

Cacutbis,  a  river  in  India ;  according  to  Mannert, 
the  Gumly,  Vhidi  falls  into  the  Ganges,  to  the  north 
of  Baura.   (6«BgT.,  vol.  fi,  pt.  1,  p.  93.) 

CanviA,  the  citad^  of  ^iebes,  added  to  have  been 
built  b^  Cadmus.  It  represents  very  evidently  the 
early  ciW,  built  upon  a  height,  around  which  the  later 
city  of  Thebes  was  subsequently  erected,  and  then  the 
former  answered  for  a  citadel,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Aeropc^  of  Athens.  Of  the  walls  of  the  (^admea,  a 
few  mginantB  remain,  which  are  regulariy  ctmatiuetad. 
Tbeae  were  probaUy  erected  by  the  Athenians,  when 
(^asunder  restored  the  dty  of  Thebes.  (ZWtssU'a 
7VaiW#,vot.  I,  p.  364.) 

Cadhbis,  an  ancient  name  of  Bceotia. 

Cadhos,  I.  son  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phtenicia,  by 
Telrahana,  was  sent  bjr  his  bther,  along  with  his 
brothers  Phcenix  and  Cilix,  in  quest  of  their  sister  Ea- 
ropa,  who.  bad  been  carried  on  by  Jnmter,  and  they 
were  ordered  not  to  return  until  they  had  found  her. 
The  brotticn  were  accompanied  hr  max  mother,  and 
by  Thasns,  a  son  of  Neptune,  'niax  seardi  was  to 
no  purpose ;  they  could  ^  no  intelligence  of  their 
sister ;  and,  fearing  the  mdignation  of  thdr  father, 
they  resolved  to  seUde  in  various  ccnmtriea.  Phceuiz 
th^eupon  established  himself  in  Phtenicia,  Cilix  in 
Cilida,  and  CaAnns  and  hii  mollier  went  to  Tbnce, 
where  Thasus  founded  a  town  also  named  after  him. 
■elf   (ApBaoi.,Z,l,  l.}"Conipaxe  the  lomewbat  di& 


ftrent  genealogy  given  by  Pbeie^dea.    {SduL  ei 
ApoU.  A.,  3,  1179.)    After  the  death  of  hia  mother, 
Cadmus  went  to  Delphi,  to  inijuire  of  the  orscle  re- 
specting Europe.   The  god  deaued  him  to  ceaM  bom 
trouW]^  hiniMlf  about  her,  bat  to  follow  a.Gow  a>  hi> 
guide,  Mnd  to  build  a  citv  where  she  ibovld  lie  down. 
On  leaving  the  temple,  be  went  through  Phocu,  and 
meeting  a  cow  belonging  to  the  herds  of  Pelagon,  he 
followed  her.    She  went  Uirough  Bceotia  till  ihe  came 
to  where  Thebes  afterward  stood,  and  there  lay  down. 
Wishing  to  sacrifice  ha  to  Minerva,  Cadmus  sent  hii 
companions  to  fetdi  water  from  the  fountain  of  Man, 
bat  the  fount  was  guarded  hj  a  serpent,  who  lolled 
the  greater  part  of  them.    Cadmti«  then  ennged  and 
destrojred  the  serpent.   By  the  direction  of  Minem  be 
sowed  its  teeth,  and  immediately  a  crop  of  aimed  men 
sprang  up,  who  slew  each  other,  either  quarreUing  ct 
through  Ignorance ;  for  it  is  said  Uiat  when  Csdmiu  | 
saw  tnem  risinr  he  flang  stones  at  them ;  and  ihej, 
thinldng  it  was  done  by  some  of  themselves,  fell 
and  slew  each  other.     Fire  only  survived,  Ecuon 
(  K^).  Udvus  {Grmndly),  Chlhnuos  (£«rt%).  Mj- 
perenor  {Mighty),  and  Pelor  {Huge.)    These  were 
called  the  Swn  {oirufrroi) ;  and  tb^  joined  vrith  Cad- 
mus to  build  the  city.    For  killing  the  saoed  leroent 
Cadmus  was  obliged  to  spend  a  year  in  servituoe  to 
Mais.   At  the  expiratim  of  that  period,  Minerva  her- 
self prepared  for  turn  a  palaoe,  end  Junoter  gave  Imn 
Haimotiia,  the  daughter  of  Mara  aod  Vainu,  in  ID•^ 
riage.   AU  the  Spda,  quitting  Olympus,  cdebrated  tbe 
nuptials  in  the  Cadniea,  the  palace  of  Cadmus.  The 
bridegromn  presented  hts  bnde  wiUi  a  magnificent 
robe,  and  a  collar,  the  woric  of  Vulcan,  given  te  him,  il 
is  sdd,  by  the  divine  artist  himself.    Harmonia  be- 
came the  mother  of  four  daughters,  Semele,  Antonor, 
Ino,  and  Agave,  and  one  son,  Polydorus.    After  the 
various  misfortunes  which  befoU  Ueir  children,  Cad- 
mus and  his  wife  quitted  Thebes,  now  grown  odious  (o 
them,  and  migrated  to  tbe  country  of  uie  Enchelisns; 
who,  being  harassed  by  the  incursions  of  the  lUyriaiu, 
were  toldliy  the  oracle  that,  if  they  made  Cadmus  and 
Harmonia  their  leaders,  they  should  be  euccesefvL 
They  obeyed  the  ^od,  and  his  predictioB  was  verified. 
Cadmus  became  king  of  tbe  lUyriaiis,  and  had  a  aon 
named  lUyrius.    Smtly  afterward  ha  and  Harmonia 
were  changed  into  serpents,  and  sent  by  Jupiter  to  the 
Elydau  plain,  or,  as  others  said,  were  etmveyed  ibilhei 
in  a  chariot  dravm  1^  serpents.    (A^oUod.,  3,  4.  — 
AfoU.  R.,  4,  617.  —  Ovid,  Met.,  4,  66S,  Meqq.—fitm- 
mu,  44,  Mb.) — The  myth  of  Cadmus  is,  by  iu  relation 
tohistoTTiOneofeonmerableimpcntaiice.  ItiansnaUj 
reffarded  aa  oflfering  a  conrincing  proof  of  tbe  factor 
colonies  from  the  East  having  come  to  Greece,  and  hav- 
ing introduced  civilixation  and  the  arts.    An  exatniiia- 
tion,  however,  of  the  legend,  in  this  point  of  view,  will 
hard^  warrant  Buch  an  ofMnion.    In  the  Iliad,  tbou^ 
the  OEidmeans  are  sptAen  of  more  than  once,  not  ue 
sti^Aest  allusion ia nude  to  Cadmna.  InUieOdyii^> 
the  sea-goddess  Ino-Lencothia  ia  aaid  to  bave  beeo 
a  mortal,  and  daughter  to  Cadmus.     (Od.,  B,  339.) 
Hemod  says  that  the  goddess  Harmonia  was  married  to 
Cadmus  in  Thebes.   (7%«v.,  987,  976.)  Pindarfie- 
quently  speaks  of  Cadmus ;  lie  places  him  with  the  Gre- 
cian heroes,  Peleus  and  Achilles,  in  the  island  of  the 
blessed  (Oi.,  3, 143) ;  but  it  ia  very  remarkable  that  thi- 
Theban  poet  never  bints  even  at  bis  liisnician  origin. 
It  was  an  artiele,  however,  of  general  befief  in  Pindar's 
time.    There  is  a  curious  eeinddence  between  the 
name  Cadmus  and  the  Semitic  term  Ibr  tbe  east,  Ke- 
dan,  and  this  may  in  realhy  be  the  sole  foundation  for 
the  notion  of  a  Pheenician  colony  at  Thebea ;  for  none 
of  the  usual  evidences  of  colonization  are  to  be  found. 
We  do  not,  for  example,  meet  with  tbe  si^htest  trace 
of  Fhimidan  utflnence  in  the  language,  manner^  oi 
biatitodonaof  BcBotiB.   It  is  farther  a  tbing  most  in- 
credible, that  a  eea&ring,  commeveid  peoim  like  tbe 
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FitamaaBM  wbouH  hare  selected,  u  the  site  of  their 
yerj  earliest  fincign  BetUeraent,  a  place  sitnated  in  a 
lich  fertile  nUey,  away  from  the  sea,  and  only  adapted 
tx  agrieultan,  without  nune^  or  any  of  those  objects 
of  tnoe  which         tempt  a  people  of  that  dwnieter. 
It  is  also  sUmngs  that  Uw  deicainnte  of  these  oolo- 
usts  sboald  have  m>  entirely  put  off  the  Phnnician 
ehuMter,  as  to  become  noted  m  after  ages  for  their 
dislike  of  tisde  of  any  kind.    We  may,  therefore,  now 
vratora  to  Hsnamm  this  theory,  and  seek  a  Grecian 
origin  ibr  Cadnms.    {Miiilcr,  OreMomemu,  p.  1 13, 
Mf.>-flanwr  and  Hertod  call  the  people  of  Thebes 
CsdmsiBs  or  CadmeonbiM,  and  the  coontry  the  Cad- 
neaa  land ;  the  citadel  was  at  all  times  named  the 
C^lnea.    Cwkaiu  is  tiwrefore  apparently  (like  Pelas- 
pu,  Doras,  Ion,  Theasalus,  and  so  many  others)  mere- 
ly a  persMoification  of  the  name  of  the  people.  Again, 
CadmikM  or  Cadmus  was  a  name  of  Mercury  in  the 
nysCerics  of  Samothrace,  which  weie  inaUtuted  hj  the 
J^nheuim  Pdawi,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Dorian 
BigiBliaB^  being  driven  from  B<eotia,  Bettled  on  the 
irinds  fai  Ibe  north  of  the  .£gean.    The  name  Cad- 
aos,  mmeorer,  occaia  only  at  Thebes  and  Samo- 
thnee ;  Hamonia  also  was  an  object  of  worship  in  this 
isit  place,  and  the  Cabin  were  likewise  worshipped  at 
Tbebea.    Now,  as  the  word  Kuifio^  may  be  deduced 
&iMnicu{w,*'(o«dont**or  "orifer,"  and  answers  exactly 
la  Eoni^,  tbe  name  of  the  dtief  m^istrate  in  Crete, 
it  his  been  inftned,  that  Cadmus-Hermes,  i.  e.,  Her- 
mes, the  Rtgniatm  at  Dupoaer,  a  cosmogonic  power, 
|a«e  name  to  a  portion  of  the  Pelaegic  race,  uul  that, 
m  theuaoal  numner,  the  god  was  mwe  a  mortal  king. 
(MvUer,  Ordhmetnu,  p.  461,  *eqq.  —  Id.,  Prolegom., 
p.  146,  atmm.—Kaghtiei/'t  MpMagy,  p.  385,  teqq.) 
—The  arant  tf^tOon  was,  that  Cadmns  brcnght  siz- 
teen  Istten  Aim  Fhnmcia  to  Greece,  to  whien  Pala- 
medes  added  soboeqoently  four  more,        f,  x<  "id 
Sintofudee,  at  a  still  later  period,  four  others,  C,  tf,  u. 
Tbe  traditioaal  alphabet  of  Cadmus  is  sopposed  to 
baTie  been  the  following :  A,  B,  V,  A,  E,  F,  1,  K,  A, 
X,  N,  O,  n,     £,  T,  and  the  names  were,  *A^  Bora, 
Tm/ifui,  -Afkn,  EI,  FoA,  'Idrv,  Kdinrs,  AuuMo,  Hi), 
Ni,  Oft,  Hi,  'Pd,  Siy/ta,  Ta«.   Tbe  explanation  which 
Ibs  joat  bean  grven  to  tbe  myth  of  Cadmns,  and  its 
comiexiaB  with  the  Pehugi,  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  qoesticm  relative  to  the  existence  of  an  eariy 
Pelss^  alphabet  in  Greece,  some  remarks  on  which 
win  Iw  ibend  ender  the  article  Pelasgi. — 1(.  A  native 
of  Miletoa,  who  flonnshed  about  BStO  B.C.  Pliny 
(7,  56)  eaUs  Um  tbe  most  ancient  of  the  logt^aphi. 
in  aaodwr  psasage  (5,  S9),  he  makes  him  to  Iwve 
beea  the  fiat  prose  writer,  diongh  elsewhere  he  at- 
tnbutes  ihu  to  Fbecet^des.    According  to  a  remartc 
of  laocatm  (in  his  diacourse  ^tpl  uvrtAoatu^),  Cad- 
mus wa«  the  fiiet  that  bore  the  title  of  ao^urrtK,  by 
whidi  appeUation  was  then  meant  an  eloquent  man. 
He  wzote  on  the  antiquities  of  bis  native  city.  His 
wotk  was  Abridged  by  Bion  of  Proconnesus.    ( SekoU, 
Hut.  LtL  G>r^Tol.8,p.  134.) 

CADDcira,  the  wand  of  .the  god  Mercary,  with 
which  be  eondueU  the  at»dfo(  the  departed  to  the 
lower  worid.  In  the  case  ofihe  god  it  is  of  gold,  hence 
oiled  by  the  poeta  exrea  wgtt,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  giien  haa  fay  Apollo  in  exchange  for  the  1^, 
wUch  Ae  finnaer  had  invented.  Commoaly  speakmg, 
fctMrever,  it  wee  a  wand  of  hnvd  or  olivoi  with  two 
Balm  wiags  on  tbe  opper  end,  and  with  two  serpents 
entwined  wbont  the  same  part,  having  theb  heads  tam- 
ed towaida  eadk  odier,  tfaa  whole  serving  as  a  symbol 
of  pcaea.  Aocmding  to  the  (able,  Mercury,  when 
travelling  is  Arcadia,  saw  two  serpents  fighting  with 
one  anoUMt,  and  threw  the  rod  of  peace  between 
them,  whewMpon  th^  instantly  ceaaea  from  the  con- 
ieat,  and  wound  themselves  around  the  staff  in  frien^y 
and  lMihi(  nioo.  Bottiger,  however,  gives  a  mnch 
More  nlitmal  emanation.   According  to  thia  witter. 


the  caduceus  was  of  Phcemcian  ori^n,  and  what  were 
the  serpents  in  latter  days  consisted  ori^nally  of 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  knot,  skilfully  formed,  and 
used  to  secure  the  chests  and  wares  of  the  Phtenician 
traders.  Th^  knot  became  veiy  probablv  attached,  in 
the  coarse  of  time,  to  a  bougo  adorned  with  green 
leaves  at  the  end,  and  the  whole  thus  formed  a  sym- 
bol of  traffic.  Here  we  see  also  the  origin  of  the 
wings.  The  caduceus  served  Mercury  also  as  a  her- 
ald's staff,  and  hence  its  Greek  name  ktiovksiov, 
whence,  as  some  think,  the  Latin  caduccu*  is  cor- 
mpted.  The  term  caducau  was  also  applied  some- 
times to  the  white  wand  or  rod,  wluch  the  ancient  her- 
alds regarded  as  tile  symbol  of  peace.  (Consult  Bol- 
tigffi  A.7HaUheti,To\.  l,p.  I04,tcqq.) 

UADtraci,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica,  living  between 
the  Oldus  or  Oltis  (the  0/0  and  the  Duramus  {Dor- 
ii^ne),  two  of  the  northern  branches  of  the  Garumna. 
Their  a^al  was  Divona,  afterward  called  from  their 
own  name Cadoici,  now  CoAoTf.   {Caa.,  B.  G.,7,i.) 

Cad?tib,  a  town  of  Syria,  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(2, 169).  It  is  supposed  by  Reland  to  have  been  the 
same  with  Gath.  D'AnviJle,  Renncll,  and  manjy 
others,  however,  identify  it  with  Jerusalem.  This 
latter  opinion  is  undoubtedly  the  more  correct  one, 
and  the  name  Cadjrtis  would  seem  to  be  only  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Hebrew  Kedosha,  i.  e.,  "  holy  city." 
mtb  this,  too,  the  present  AraMc  name  El  Kada,  i.  e., 
'*  the  holy,"  clearly  agrees.  (Rennell,  Oeogr.  Herei., 
vol.  l,p.  324. — RMenmuller,  Bibl.  AllerlhuTntk.,  vol. 
2,  pt.  1,  p.  iSl.—Heercn,  Idccn.  vol.  1,  pt.  2,  p.  114. 
— Dahltnan,  Herod.,  p.  75. — Valckejutr,  Opusc.,  vol. 
I,  p.  152,  aeqq. — Bdhr,  ExcuTt.,  11,  odHerod.,  I.  c.) 

Cmjl,  an  island  of  the  i£gean  Sea,  among  the  Cye- 
lades,  called  also  Ceoa  and  Cea.   (  Vtd.  Ceom.) 

Cjkciis,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  northeast.  (Com- 
Mto  Aulu»  GeUtM,  3,  S3,  and  Scknader,  Lex.,  s.  v. 

CiiEciLU  Caia,  or  Tanaquil.    Vid,  Tanaquil. 

CECILIA  Lex,  I.  was  proposed  A.U.C.  693,  by 
Ct»ciliu8  MeteiluB  Nepos,  to  exempt  the  city  and  Italy 
from  taxes.  (Cte.,  Ep.  ad  All.,  t,  0. — Dio  Cm., 
37,  61.) — II.  Another,  colled  also  Didta,  or  Didia  et 
Cacilta,^.lJ.C.  654,  by  the  consuls  Q.  Cncilius  Mc- 
tellus  and  T.  Didius,  that  laws  should  be  promul- 
gated forthreemaiket-days  (I7day8),  and  that  several 
distinct  things  should  not  be  included  in  the  same  law, 
which  practice  was  called  ferre  per  saturem. — III. 
Another,  A.U.C.  701,  to  restore  to  the  censors  their 
original  rights  and  privileges,  which  bad  been  lessened 
Igr  P,  Clomua,  the  tribune.- — IV,  Another,  called  also 
(ialnnia,  A.U.C.  685,  against  vufoxv. 

C.XCILIA  (oENs),  a  distinguished  plebeian  &mi)y  of 
Rome,  the  prindpal  branch  of  which  were  the  Metelli. 
They  pretended  to  have  derived  their  origin  from  C»- 
culoB,  son  of  Vulcan. 

Cacilidb,  I.  Metellus.  {Vid.  Metellus.) — II.  Sta- 
tins, a  comic  poet,  originally  a  Gdlic  slave.  {Aut. 
GelL,  4,  20.)  His  productions  were  held  in  high  es- 
timation by  the  Romans,  and  were  sometimes  ranked 
on  an  equality  with  those  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  at 
other  times  preferred  to  them.  {Herat.,  Ep.,%  1, 59. 
— Ck.,  de  Oral.,  2,  10.  —  Id.  ad  Athc.,  7,  3.— Vu/^a- 
tiua  Sedigihu  ap.  Aul.  GelL,  15,  24.)  He  died  one 
year  after  Emdus.  We  poaeesa  the  namea  and  frag- 
ments-of  more  than  tbirfr  of  his  comedies,  in  whien 
he  appears  to  have  ct^ed  the  writers  of  the  New 
(vomeay  among  the  Crreeks,  especially  Menander. 
(BflAr,  Cfeteh.  Rom.  Ut.,  p.  70.) 

CxcTitA,  Allibnus,  a  celetmted  genertJ,  a  native 
of  Gaul.  He  commanded  at  first  a  legion  for  Galba, 
in  Germany ;  then  he  embraced  the  party  of  Vitelliua, 
,  and  gained  him  the  crown  by  the  victory  of  Bedria* 
cum,  where  Cltiio  was  defeated.  Soon  after  this,  how- 
ever, he  abandoned  Vitelliua  and  went  over  to  Yespa- 
•ian,   Jzritated  at  not  being  promoted  by  the  new  em- 
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peror  to  tha  luHMMm  atvhiehlM  aimed,lM  oonamnd 
against  Urn,  but  wm  lUun  by  orim  of  tituiat  a  ran- 
quet.  Some  writen  have  thrown  doubts  on  this  con- 
Bpiiacj,  and  have  pretended  thst  Titus  was  actuated 

a  feeling  of  jealousy  in  seeing  Cndna  legaided 
with  attacluaent  by  Berenice.  (Taat.,  IBtt.,  1,  61. 
a.,  3. 19  — Die  Com^  66, 16  .) 

CacSbus  Aosk,  a  district  in  the  vidni^  of  Foi^ 
warn  and  Caieta  in  Latimn,  famoiu  tor  its  winee. 
Pliny  (14,  6)  informs  us,  that,  before  his  time,  the 
Gecuban  wine,  which  came  from  the  poplar  marshes 
of  Amycin,  was  most  esteemed,  but  that  at  the  period 
when  he  wrote,  it  had  lost  its  repute,  through  the  neg- 
ligence ^f  the  growers,  and  partly  from  the  limitm 
extent  of  the  vineyards,  which  had  Men  nearly  destrof- 
«d  by  the  navigable  canal  begun  by  Nero  from  the 
Lake  Avemus  to  Ostia.  Gakn  {Aiken.,  I,  81)  de- 
scribes thd  Cncuban  as  a  generous  and  durable  wine, 
but  apt  to  affect  the  head,  and  ripening  onW  after 
many  years.  When  new  it  prob(d>ly  belonged  to  the 
class  of  rough  sweet  wines.  It  was  Horace's  ftvour- 
ite,  and  scarce  after  the  breaUng  up  of  the  principal 
Tineyaids.  The  best,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  oldest 
vintage,  was  the  Opimian.  L.  Opimiua  Nepos  was 
consul  A.U.  633,  in  which  year  the  excessive  heat  of 
the  summer  caused  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  to 
attain  an  uncommon  degree  of  perfection.  {Vtd,  Fa- 
iemum  and  Massicus. — Hcnderton't  Hiat.  Anc.  and 
Modern  Winet,  p.  61,  »tqq.) 

Caculus,  a  son  of  Viucan,  conceived,  aa  scmie  say, 
by  hiB  mother  as  she  was  rittlng  bj  the  fire,  a  qtarit 
having  leaped  forth  into  her  bosom.  After  a  life  qwnt 
in  plundering  and  rapine,  he  built  Pneneste ;  but,  beinv 
unable  to  find  inhabitants,  he  implored  Vulcan  to  teU 
him  whether  he  really  was  his  iather.  Upon  this  a 
flame  suddenly  shone  around  a  multitude  who  were  as- 
sembled to  see  some  spectacle,  and  they  were  inua^ 
diately  persuaded  to  beomie  the  mbjects  of  Ccct^Hf 
Virgil  says,  that  he  was  found  on  the  hearth,  or,  as 
some  less  correctly  explain  it,  in  the  very  Are  itself, 
and  hence  was  febled  to  have  been  the  son  of  Vulcan. 
The  name  C«cuhia  refers,  it  is  said,  to  the  small  size 
of  the  pupils  of  his  eyes.  ( Vtrg.,  JEn.,  t,  660. — iServ. 
udVirg.,t.e.) 

Caus  ViisHXA.    Vid.  Tihenna. 

Calu  Lex,  was  enacted  A.U.C.  630,  by  Celiui, 
a  tribune.  It  ordained,  that  in  judidal  proeeedinga  be- 
fore the  people,  in  eases  of  treason,  the  votes  should 
be  given  Iiy  baUot ;  contzair  to  the  exception  of  the 
Cassian  law.  (Hnnece.,  Antiq.  Jtom.,  ed.  HanAold, 
p.  260.) 

Cjblkb,  I.  a  young  Roman  of  considerable  tal- 
ents and  accomplishments,  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
Cicero  on  bis  first  iutrodnetiMi  to  the  forum.  Having 
imprudently  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  Clodia,  the 
well-known  sister  of  Clodius,  and  tiaving  afterward 
deserted  her,  she  accused  him  of  an  attempt  to  poison 
her,  and  of  having  borrowed  money  from  her  in  order  to 
procure  the  aasassination  of  Dio,  the  Alexandrean  am- 
bassador. He  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  an  oration 
which  is  still  extant. — ^11.  Anzelianua,  a  medical  wri- 
ter. {Vid.  Aurelianua.)— III.  Sabvrras,  awriter  in  the 
ago  of  Vespasian,  who  composed  a  treatise  on  the 
edicts  of  the  cunile  ed0es. — IV.  One  of  the  seven 
hills  on  which  Kome  was  built.  Romulus  surrounded 
it  with  a  ditch  and  rampait,  and  it  was  enclosed  by 
walls  by  the  succeeding  kings.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  received  its  name  m>m  (^lea  Vibenna. 

Cxnt,  or  C^MipoLis,  I.  a  town  of  Egypt,  in  the 
Pknopditan  nome,  au^oaed  to  he  the  present  Ghenne 
or  Ketau. — 11.  A  town  near  the  prmnontory  of  Tsjna- 
rus :  its  previous  name  was  Tniuuum.  {YiA.  Tww- 
ins.) 

CjeHBus.    Vid.  Cenis. 

CiBNiDBs,  a  patronymic  of  Eetion,  as  descended 
from  Cnnna.  {Herod.,b,V%.) 
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CjndUtatown  of  LBtinni(lMarRaow,|itMcd  hj 
Claverius  on  the. banks  of  Uie  Amo.  Tm  iubabi- 
tanta,  called  Caninentet,  made  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans after  the  rape  of  the  SaUnee.  Having  heen 
conquered  by  Romulus,  C«una  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived a  colony  from  the  victor,  together  with  Antem- 
ne.  (i>ioK.ifa/.,Sf  36.)  It  ia  thought  to  have  stood 
on  the  hUl  of  SonC  Ajigdot  or  ifeiiAeeUk  (AWeren., 
Ainot.,^  108.) 

C^ms,  a  Thesaalian  son  of  Elatus,  and  one  of  the 
L^ithe.  He  was,  according  to  the  febte,  ori^ally 
a  female,  and  obtuned  from  Neptune  the  pnvil^ 
of  chanring  sex,  and  of  becomutg  a  warrior  and  in- 
vuIneiaMe.  In  this  new  sex  he  became  celebrated 
for  lus  valour  and  his  expknts  in  the  war  against  tbe 
Centann.  He  ofiended  Jopiteri  and  was  ehnwed  into 
a  bird.  Virgil  represents  Cenis  under  a  female  form 
in  the  lower  worid.  {JBn.,  6,  448.)  The  name  is 
sometimes,  but  less  correctly,  given  as  Ceneus.  (Con- 
sult Hetpu,  ad        I.  e.) 

C.SKVS,  a  promontory  of  Italy,  in  the  conntiy  of 
the  Bruttii,  north  of  Riiegiun.  It  feced  the  pnsnon- 
tory  of  Pelorus  in  Sicily,  and  formed,  by  its  means, 
tbe  narrowest  part  of  tlw  Frebun  Siadun.  {Strmte, 
8S6.)  Aecoidiiig  to  Pliny  (8,  10),  Iheaa  twa  pran- 
ontories  wen  separated  by  an  interval  of  twelve  nta- 
dia,  or  a  mite  and  a  half:  a  statement  which  accords 
with  that  of  Polybius  <1,  42.)  Thucydides,  on  tbe 
other  hand  (6,  1),  seems  to  allow  two  and  a  half  for 
the  breadth  of  the  strait,  but,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
siders this  as  the  ntmoat  amount  of  tbe  distance. 
Topogra[diers  are  divided  as  to  the  exact  point  of  tbe 
Italian  coast  which  answers  to  Cape  Ccnya ;  the 
Calabrian  geographers  say,  the  Punia  del  Pezxo,  call- 
ed also  Coda  del  Volpe,  in  which  o^nion  Cluverins 
and  D'Anville  coincide ;  but  Holstemus  contends  for 
the  Tone  del  Catdlo.  This  periiapa  may,  in  fact, 
be  the  narrowest  pmnt ;  hut  it  does  not  uparently  an- 
swer so  well  to  Stoabo's  description  of  the  figure  and 
bearing  of  C^w  Ccnys.  (Cranwr's  Ancient  Italy. 
y(A.  2,  p.  4S6,  ftfq.) 

Cmjlk,  or,  aa  it  is  always  called  by  the  Greek  wri- 
ters, Agylla,  one  of  the  most  consiaerable  citiea  of 
Etmria,  and  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Tyrrfaniian  PdaagL   {Dtm.  Hmi.,  1, 
30.— Jil.,  3, 60.)   It  was  situate  near  the  coast,  to  Hie 
west  of  Veil.   Ancient  writers  seem  jranded  to  ac- 
count for  the  change  of  name  which  this  dtf  is  allow- 
ed to  have  undergone,  the  Romans  never  calling  it 
anything  but  Cere,  except  Virgil.    {Mn.,  8,  478.) 
Strabo  (220)  relates,  that  the  Tyrrheni,  on  arriving 
before  this  city,  were  hailed  by  ttie  Pelasgi  from  the 
walls  with  tbe  word  Xalpe,  according  to  the  Greek, 
mode  of  salutation ;  and  that,  when  they  bad  xnado 
themselves  masters  of  the  place,  they  changed  its 
name  to  that  form  of  greeting.    Other  variations  of 
this  story  may  be  seen  in  S^ius  {ad  JBn.,  6,  697). 
According  to  one  of  them,  given  on  the  authority  of 
Hyginus,  the  Romans,  and  not  the  Lydians,  changed 
its  name  from  Agylla  to  Cere.    All  these  explana- 
tions, however,  an  TnijMiisntisfiiidii  v     It  baa  beien 
supjpowd  that  Csre  nugnt  be  the  original  name,  or 
peihaps  that  which  the  Siculi,  the  anoent  possesson, 
l^ve  to  the  place  before  the  Pelasgic  invasion.  Kcr 
IS  a  Celtic  word.    {Cramer't  Anetent  Italy,  vol.  1,  p. 
205.)   According  to  Muller  (Die  Etrmtier,  vol.  1.  p. 
87),  the  two  names  for  the  plaoe  point  to  two  difTerent 
stems  or  races  of  inhabitaota.   This  same  writer 
makes  the  genuine  Etairian  name  to  have  heen  Oisra. 
(Compare  KcrrtiM  F7aceva,  Etraec.   1,  «p.  Jhttcrp. 
£n.,  10,  183,  Veron.)   The  eariiest  record  to  bo 
feundoftiie  history  of  Agylla  is  in  Herodotus  (I,  166) 
That  writer  informs  us,  that  the  Ph oceans,  having 
been  driven  from  their  native  city  on  the  shores  of 
Ionia  by  the  arms  of  Cyrus,  formed  eatablishmenta  in 
Corsica,  of  which  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Cartbaginxaos, 
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jBdooB  of  thrir  nsnticBl  ^ill  and  enteipriflmg  nforit, 
Mulit  to  diipo— Dw  them.   A  wwm  action  accord- 
tm  totik  pncs  in  tl»  Sea  (tf  Saidinia,  between  the 
Fmohm  and  the  combined  fleet  of  the  latter  powers, 
n  wfaidi  the  fimner  gained  the  day ;  but  it  was  rach 
a  ndoiT  as  left  Ibem  little  room  fiv  exaltation,  they 
btfiag  MMt  aeveral  of  their  dupe,  and  the  rest  being 
iwailjr  all  diit>bled.    The  Agvlleiuw,  who  appear  to 
ian  coDstitnted  the  principal  force  of  the  Tyrrbenians, 
w  Ibeir  latum  hmne  ianded  their  priBonera  and  baiba- 
nmly  iloiied  them  to  death ;  for  which  act  of  cmeity 
thcymn  aomi  vinted  by  a  strange  calami^.  Itwaa 
obm  lud.  thit  aO  the  tiring  creatuje*  which  approach- 
ed  the  spot  whoe  the  I^ocsana  had  been  mtudered, 
were  wnntitdwlrly  seized  whh  convulsiTe  distortions 
and  panlytac  afiietioas  of  the  limb*.    On  conanlting 
the  onck  at  Delidii,  to  leam  bow  they  nugfat  expiate 
their  o&oce,  the  AgyUeaos  were  commimued  to  oele- 
twtelhe  ohwqirifi     tha  Je«d,«iid  toholdmnie«  in 
tbeir  hoooiir;  which  order,  the  hiitorian  infimu  as, 
wHMnctaaHyitlcDdedtoaptofaistiiiie.  Welesm 
afao  finm  Strabo  (SSO),  that  the  Agyllea»  eqji^ed  a 
peat  pepaMion  »r  joatiee  among  the  Greeks ;  for, 
thoogh  Tcry  powerful,  and  able  to  send  oat  iaive  fleets 
and  anneEoiia  amies,  ther  alw^s  abatained  irnn  pt- 
nn,  to  irindi  th»  flther  ll^rnlMaiaa  dties  wen  mom 
•i&ted.   AwmBny  to  Thonymam,  the  Romans  were 
fint  engaged  in  hoatihtiea  with  Cere  under  the  rei^ 
of  Taiqinn  tite  Elder,  and  sobseqamtlir  under  Semas 
Tnllios,  by  whom  a  treaty  was  eoncluded  between  the 
two  states  (3,  38).   Lcmg  after,  when  Rome  liad 
been  tdwn  1^  the  Ganis,  the  jriaWtante  of  Owe  ren- , 
deied  the  fiHmer  eitr  an  important  ■erwiee,  by  tecriv- 
ing  thrir  prieata  and  vestals,  and  ddbating  the  Ganla 
ootiieimtanttboa^ the  Salnne territory;  onwhich 
oeeaaun  they  recovered  the  gold  with  which  Rome 
is  said  to  have  purchased  its  Iteration.   Tliis  is  a  cu- 
rioas  fret,  and  not  mentioned  by  any  historian ;  but 
it  agnies  vety  well  with  the  accoant  which  Potytnus 
gives  us  of  the  rarest  of  the  Gaols  (I,  6).    In  re- 
tam  for  thia  assistance,  the  Romana  requited  the  Ce- 
nee  by  declaring  them  the  poHie  guests  of  Rome,  and 
whirinag  them,  dioagh  not  in  fw,  to  the  ri^ts  et»> 
joyed  by  bar  citixeos.   They  were  made  citizens,  bat 
withaot  the  right  of  voting ;  whence  the  phrases,  tn 
CcnAuK  tattUoM  referre  aUmtem,    to  deprive  one  of 
his  nght  of  vodng,"  and  Carile  eera  dipu^  "wortb- 
leea  pomBa,"  to  nlnenee  to  citnens  of  Rmne,  sinee 
wlkat  maU  be  an  honour  to  the  people  of  Cme  would 
be  a  pniiialiBMiat  to  a  native  Roman  cittun.  (CVo- 
bkt'j  A»dad  Ao/jr,  vol.  1,  p.  307.)— "It  is  a  weak 
notimi  of  Stabo,"  observes  fnebuhr,  "that  the  Ro- 
taamm  had  acted  angratefully  in  not  admitting  the  Ck- 
litea  to  a  higfaar  firmiehiM.    It  was  not  in  their  power 
to  do  s%  ntdeas  the  Cnrites  themselves  preferred  re- 
naandBg  the  independence  of  thw  state,. receiving 
their  kHsd  property  fiom  tita  repaUic,  aoeording  to 
the  Sanan  law,  and  fbmdng  a  new  tribe ;  and  this 
tbrf  were  eaitainiy  &r  from  wiriung  at  that  time,  as 
fxttoe  had  been  mtm  fovooi^e  to  them  in  the  Gal- 
Se  war  than  to  Rome ;  if,  indeed,  the  Roman  citiun- 
w«a  leallv  eonfetred  on  the  Cnrites  at  Uiis  time, 
Bsi  eonaiderably  eeriier,  in  the  flonriahine  days 
of  the  aarient  Agylla.'*    {Romeai  HiMtory,  v<S.  1,  p. 
MS,  Walter's  ftW.)   In  the  first  edition  of  Uaworic 
(nL  1,  p.  IBS,  ten-,  in  mMit),  rnebnhr  starts  the  bidd 
lijimfcisiathM  Cm* 

Is  the  sacond  edition,  however  {CtaaMSge  trand.}, 
thaa  beoiy  ia  silentfy  withdrawn- 

Cma^x,  a  sntname  given  to  the  Julian  fomily  at 
Raos,  foa  whisfa  various  e^molopea  have  belb  aa< 
sigaad.  Ffay  (7,  ft)  informa  as,  that  the  flnt  who 
haseiha  aaoH  waa  so  eallad,  nod  Asia  MorAia  iMcfrw 
mam  aataa  fmeril.  ¥ei/biM  oerives  it  from  ea»ane», 
«  fva  e  sMfrta  •eMAne^rodMnl.  Otiiers,  because  the 
fiat  ef  Oe  nana  iriaw  to  ^^phaU,  which  wai  called 


cata  in  Ponic,  as  Servue  informs  us  {ad  JEn.,  1,  390). 
The  derivation  of  Pliny  is  generally  considered  Uw  beat. 
The  nofaitity  of  the  Julian  fiunily  was  so  andent  and 
so  ilhistrious,  that,  even  after  it  obtained  the  imperial 
dignity,  it  needed  not  the  exaggeration  of  flatterers  to 
exalt  It.  Within  thirty  years  after  the  coaunencement 
of  the  republic,  we  find  the  name  of  C.  Julius  on  the 
list  of  consols,  and  the  same  person,  or  a  relation  of 
the  same  name,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  De- 
cemviri by  whom  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were 
cmnpiled.  It  numbered,  after  this,  soveml  other  indi- 
Tidnus  who  attained  to  the  offices  of  prstor  and  eon- 
sid,  one  of  whnn,  L.  Julius  G»sar,  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Italian  war  1^  a  grcut  victory  over  the 
Samnites,  and  was  afterward  murdered  by  order  of 
Marius.  Another,  of  the  same  line,  C.  Julius  Ciesar, 
the  brother  of  Ludus,  was  eminent  as  a  public  speaker 
fat  his  wit  and  pleasmtry,  and  perished  together  with 
the  former  when  Marius  and  Cmna  first  assumed  the 
government. — Tbe  mort  iUaabrioaB  of  the  name,  how- 
ever, was  C.  JuLiue  Cxur,  bom  July  (Quhtiilu) 
lOUi,  B.C.  100.  His  fother  was  C.  JuUus  Cesar,  a 
man  of  prartorian  rank,  and  ia  recorded  by  Pliny  (7, 
58)  as  a  lemaritable  instance  of  sudden  death,  he 
havin_g  expired  suddenly  one  morning  at  Pisa  Wiile 
dreasmg  hunself.  C.  Cnaar  married  Amelia,  of  the' 
ftmily  of  Aaidins  Cotta,  and  of  these  parents  was 
b<Hti  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  rrom  his  ear- 
liest boyhooa  Cssar  discovered  extraordinaiy  talents. 
He  had  a  penetrating  intellect,  a  remarkaUy  strong 
memory,  and  a  lively  miaginatton ;  was  indefetigable  \ 
in  business,  and  able,  as  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  to  read,  I 
write,  hear,  and  dictate,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  / 
from  four  to  seven  different  Irtten.  When  the  party  f 
of  Marius  had  gained  the  ascendency  at  Rome,  Cinna 
gave  hb  daughter  Cornelia  m  marriage  to  Cesar. 
The  latter  waa  also  forther  connected  with  the  popular 
party  through  the  marriage  of  Jalia,  his  fother's  sister, 
with  the  elder  Marias ;  yet,  although  thus  doubly  ob- 
noxious to  the  victorious  side,  he  refused  to  comply 
with  die  commands  of  Sylla,  to  divorce  his  wife ;  and 
bans  exposed,  in  eonfeqaenee,  to  bis  lesenfment,  he 
fiednom  Rome,  and  baflled  all  attempts  upon  his  life, 
partly  by  concealing  lumself^  and  partly  by  brilring 
the  officers  sent  to  Kill  him,  till  Sylla  was  prevailed 
upon,  according  to  Suetonius,  to  spare  him  at  the  en- 
treaty of  some  common  friends.  A  story  waa  after- 
ward common,  that  Sylla  did  not  pardon  without  great 
relucUnce ;  and  that  be  toW  those  who  sued  in  his 
behalf,  that  in  Cesar  there  were  many  Martuses.  Had 
be  indeed  thought  so,  bis  waa  not  a  temper  to  have 
yielded  to  any  su[^lications  to  save  lum ;  nor  would 
any  conuderations  have  induced  him  to  exempt  from 
destruction  one  from  whom  he  had  apprehended  so 
great  a  danger.  After  thu,  the  young  Cesar  pro- 
ceeded to  tikt  oonrt  of  Nieouedes,  kin^  of  Bitl^iua, 
and  on  leaving  this  monarch,  of  whose  intimacy  wiUi 
him  a  scandalous  anecdote  is  recorded,  he  went  to  M. 
Muiuciua  Theimus,  then  pnetor  in  Asia,  who  intrust- 
ed Um  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  that  was  to 
blockade  Mytilene.  In  the  execution  of  this  trust 
Cnsar  distinguished  hhnself  highly,  although  but  twen- 
ty-two years  of  age.  He  next  visited  Rhodes,  aind 
rtudied  elo<taence  for  some  time  ander  ApoQonius 
Molo,  from  whom  Cieero,  about  the  same  period,  was 
also  receiving  histruotitm.  (Suelon.,  Jvl.,  e.  4,— Cie., 
de  Clar.  Or.,  o.  91.)  On  the  way  thither  he  was 
taken  bv  pirates,  and  was  detuned  b^  them  till  he 
collected  nom  some  of  the  neigUxnirmg  cities  &lty 
talents  for  his  ransom.  No  sooner,  however,  was  he 
releaasdt-than  he  procured  a  small  naval  force,  and 
set  oat  on  his  own  sirie  aathoidty  in  pursuit  of  them. 
He  overtoak  the  ^lales,  and  captured  some  of  their  _ 
vesads,  whidi  he  broo^t  back  to  the  coast  of  Aria 
with  a  number  of  prisoners.  He  then  sent  word  of 
bb  auceeet  to  tira  prooonsol  of  Aria,  requesting  biv 
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to  oideitha  election  of  the  capdves;  bnt  lliat  offion 
bein^  DHwe  inclined  to  hovti  them  Bold  m  alaves,  Cmu 
crucified  them  «1I  without  lou  of  time,  before  tlie  pro- 
ccnuul'i  pleasure  was  officially  known.  Sneh  con- 
duct wai  not  likely  to  recommend  him  to  thoM  in  au- 
thority ;  and  we  are  told  that  on  eeverml  other  oeear 
nona,  be  wished  to  act  fi«  himaelf  {YeU.  PiAtrs.,  3, 
67. — Szuion.,  JuL,  4),  and  even  to  take  pait  in  the 
war  which  was  now  renewed  with  Mitbrauatea,  with- 
out any  oonuniwion  from  the  government,  and  witboat 
Bubmitdng  himaelf  to  an^  of  the  regular  officer*  of  the 
republic.  These  earl^  uutancea  of  his  lawlesa  s{Mjit 
are  recorded  with  adnuiatiwi  by  some  of  his  bistoriaoa, 
as  affording  pioofs  of  vigour  and  gmtneas  of  mind. 
He  now  returned  to  Rome,  and  became,  in  ■uceeerion, 
military  tribune,  qucstor,  and  adile.  At  the  same 
time,  be  had  the  address  to  win  the  &TOUr  of  the  peo- 

{ile  by  afiability,  by  splendid  enteitainments,  and  pub- 
ic shows ;  and,  trusting  to  bis  populari^,  be  ven- 
tured to  erect  again  the  statues  of  Manus,  whose 
memory  was  hat«l  by  the  senate  and  patricians.  In 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  he  certainly  had  a  secret 
part ;  and  bis  speech  in  the  senate,  on  the  question  of 
their  punishment,  was  regarded  by  many  as  an  actual 
proof  of  this,  ibr  he  insisted  that  death,  by  the  Roman 
constitution,  was  an  illegal  punishment,  and  that  the 
pn^rty  merely  of  the  conspirators  should  be  eon- 
B»Mtea,  and  they  themselves  condemned  to  perp#utl 
inqnisonment  Soonafler  this  he  was  chosen  ptmtifex 
maximua,  and  was  about  to  go  as  gowiior  to  Farther 
^ain ;  but  hie  credibm  ruuKilg  to  let  him  depart, 
Crassos  became  hie  security  in  the  Mtormooe  sun  of 
ei^  hundred  and  thirty  tawnte.  It  was  on  his  joop- 
ney  to  Spain  that  the  remarkable  expression  fell  from 
lus  lips,  on  seeing  a  miserable  village  by  the  way, 
*'  that  he  would  rather  be  first  there  than  secmd  at 
Rome."  When  he  entered  on  llw  gorenunent  of  this 
province,  he  displayed  the  same  abiliw,  and  the  same 
unscrupuloua  waste  of  human  lives  for  the  purposes 
of  his  ambition,  which  distinguished  his  subsequent  ca- 
reer. In  order  to  retrieve  his  fortune,  to  gain  a  mili- 
tary reputation,  and  to  entitle  himself  to  the  honour  of 
a  triumph,  he  attacked  some  of  the  native  tribes  on  the 
most  fiiTt^ona  pretenoee  {Dio  Cm.,  37,  &3X  and  thus 
enriched  himsof  and  his  army,  and  gained  the  credit 
of  a  successfiil  nneial  by  the.  plun<»r  and  massacre 
of  these  poor  banarians.  On  lus  return  to  R(Hne  be 
pud  off  nis  numerous  and  heavy  debts,  and,  in  order 
to  gun  tlie  consulship,  brought  about  a  recoiiciliation 
between  Pompey  and  Crassus,  whose  enmity  had  di- 
vided Rome  into  two  great  parties.  He  succeeded  in 
his  design,  and  that  ramous  coalitioa  was  eventually 
formed  between  Pompey,  Crassua,  and  himself  *hiah 
is  known  in  Roman  bistoiy  by  the  name  of  the  First 
Triumvirate.   {Vid.  Triumvir.)   Supported  by  such 

E)werful  assistants,  in  addition  to  his  own  popularity, 
tesar  was  elected  consul,  with  M.  Calpumius  Bibu- 
lus,  confirmed  the  measures  of  Pompey,  and  procured 
the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  distributioa  <h  oeitain 
lands  among  the  poorer  class  of  cittxens.  TUs,  ^ 
course,  brought  him  high  popularity.  With  POn^ey 
he  formed  a  still  more  ultimate  connexion,  \y  givmg 
him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage;  and  Uie  bvour  o? 
the  equestrian  order  was  gainM  by  releasing  them 
from  a  disadvantageous  cwtract  for  the  revenues  of 
Asia,  a  stco  which  the  senate  had  refiised  to  tdie  in 
their  behalf;  and  thos  the  affections  of  a  powwfiil 
body  of  men  were  alienated  ftam  the  ariatoeney  at 
the  very  time  when  thMT  assistance  was  most  neeoful. 
When  the  year  of  his  consulstw  bad  expired,  Cnsar 
obtfuned  from  the  people,  by  the  Vatinian  law,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  lUjrricum,  for  five 
yean,  with  an  amy  of  three  legions.  As  the  law  then 
stood,  the  disposal  of  such  conunan^  was  vested  in 
the  senate  ahme ;  hut  that  body,  wishing,  no  doubt,  to 
increase  (he  waij^  of  Cssar's  employments  abrow), 
383 


and  to  him  father  flon  the  dtr,  added  to  bk 

government  the  province  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  and 
voted  him  another  legion.    Alter  marrying  CalpaniiB, 
the  daughter  of  Lucius  Calpumius  liso  (his  tluid  wife 
had  been  divorced  by  him  in  consequence  of  the  aflair 
of  Cloditis),  Cesar  repaired  to  OBUl,in  nine  yean  le- 
doced  the  whole  eomitij,  eroased  the  Rbine  tvriec, 
passed  over  twice  into  foitain,  defeated  the  natives  cf 
this  island  in  two  battles,  and  oompdied  than  to  pvs 
hostages.   Tlw  senate  had  continued  bis  govDRunent 
in  Gaul  for  another  period  of  five  years ;  while  Ptan- 
pey  was  to  have  the  command  of  Spain,  and  Crawni 
that  of  Syria,  agpt,  and  Macedonia,  for  five  years  abo. 
The  death  (tf  ^asMU,  however,  in  hie  nfiatniHte 
eempaigii  against  the  PaithiBne,  dimolved  the  trinm- 
virate.   About  this  same  time,  too,  oeenrred  Uw  death 
of  Julia,  and  Uins  the  tie  whidi  bad  bound  Pompey  to 
closely  to  Cnsar  was  broken,  and  no  private  c(»lside^ 
ations  any  longer  existed  to  alky  the  jeakMutea  snd 
animosities  which  political  disputes  might  enkindle 
between  them.    The  power  of  Pompey,  meanwhile, 
kqit  contimudly  on  tms  increase  *,  and  Cesar,  on  Ihi 
pnt,used  every  exertion'to  strengthen  his.omi  le- 
■ooioee,  and  enlarge  the  nsn^r  of  his  pai^  and 
friends.   Cssar  convertei<l  Gaul  into  a  Rmian  no*- 
ince,  and  kept  governing  it  with  policy  and  kindnen. 
Pompey,  <m  nis  side,  einated  Cesar's  enemies  to  ttie 
oonsuMnp,  and  prevailed  upon  the  senate  to  pea  a  de- 
cree requiring  Cesar  to  leave  his  army,  and  reai^  bii 
govnnment  of  Gaul.   The  latter  dedaied  his  willing- 
nass  to  obey  thai  mandate,  if  Pomp^  also  would  by 
aside  his  own  authority,  tiuA  desecoid  to  the  ranks  of 
a  prtvate  citizen.   The  pn»ontion  was  iinlieedcd, 
and  a  second  decree  folhnred,  cmnmanding  Cesar  ts 
resign  his  offices  and  military  power  within  a  sperified 
peiwd,  or  be  declared  an  enemy  to  bis  country,  and  at 
the  eame  time  upointing  Pompey  cemmander^in-durf 
oftheam^ofthe  le^Uie.   An  open  niptore  now 
ensned.    The  decree  of  the  senate  was  noiatived  W 
two  of  the  tribunes,  Antony  and  Casshis  {Cat.,  BeO. 
Citt.,  1,  2,  tea.) ;  the  senate,  on  the  other  hand,  bad 
recouiee  to  the  exercise  of  their  highest  [derogative, 
and  diiected  the  consub  fat  the  time,  being  "  to  fto- 
vide  fiir  tiw  aafety  of  the  republic."   This  resolution 
was  entered  on  ue  journals  of  the  senate  on  the  sev- 
enth of  January ;  iJid  no  sooner  was  it  passed,  than 
Antony  and  Cassiiu,  together  with  Curio,  proi^Bsing 
to  believe  their  lives  in  danger,  fled  in  di^^uise  ftom 
Rome,  and  hastened  to  eecnie  to  Cesar,  who  wn 
then  at  Ravenna,  waiting  for  tne  result  of  bis  proposi- 
tiim  to  the  senate.   (Cte.,  Ef.  ad  Fom.,  16,  H  — 
Pbu.,  Vit.  Cos.,  c.  91.)   It  appears,  firorn  one  of  Cice- 
ro** letters  {ad  AU.,  7,  9),  wntten  ■  few  days  befine 
the  first  (tf  Jannaiy,  that  M  bad  ealealated  eo  audi  sn 
event  as  the  flight  of  the  tribtmes,  and  on  iu  affording 
Cesar  a  pretext  for  emnmencing  his  rebellion.  When 
it  had  actually  taken  place,  the  senate,  well  aware  of 
the  ccmsequences  to  whidi  it  would  lead,  began  to 
makeinepaiationafivdefimee.   Italy  was  divided  into 
detlieti,  each  of  wUdi  was  to  be  under  tiie  com- 
mand  of  a  separate  oAear;  aoldlaia  w«n  oadMed  to 
be  everywhere  levied,  money  was  voted  fipom  the  tress- 
ury  to  be  plaeed  at  Pompey's  dispoeal,  and  the  two 
Gauls,  which  Cesar  had  just  been  aunmumed  to  re- 
sign, wen  bestowed  on  L.  Domitina  and  M.  Con- 
sioiaa  Nooianua.   When  Cesar  wea  informed  of  the 
fli^  of  the  trttmnea  and  of  the  sabeeguent  reaolu- 
tiona  of  the  senate,  be  assembled  Us  aoUierB,  expa- 
tiated on  the  violence  offered  to  the  trflMuiitiBn  char- 
acter^  and  on  the  attompte  of  his  enemiee  to  despcnl 
himaflf  of  the  dignity,  by  forcing  him  to  rewgn  hii 
province  before  Uie  teim  of  bis  amunaiid  was  ex- 
pired.  He  foQod  his  troops  perfectly  disposed  to  fol- 
low him,  crossed  the  Rubieim,  and,  setmng  on  Aiinn- 
num,  the  first  town  of  impoitanoe  wHhout  the  linuts 
of     piovince,  thns  deeuied  fainw^ln  open  icbet 
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InminitdiBalato.   At  Aiimkntm  h*  met  the  fiui- 
tin  tnlmei,  intniAieed  tbem  wilhoot  delay  to  Eu 
any,  ami  inMag  opon  the  feelings  of  the  latter  by 
apdwufiil  hanngue,  MMNi  made  himaelf  master  of  Ita- 
)j  widwnt  Aiking  a  bimr,  as  Pcnnpey,  taken  by  mu- 
pOM  thnnrii  the  aoddenneas  of  Cesv's  lioatile  op- 
antioM,  uu  dasUtnte  of  tratps  to  meet  him,  had  left 
the  city  with  the  aenatan,  ooDsnla,  and  other  magis- 
tntea.  LsTTtDg  an  aim;  tiiereDpon,  with  the  treaa- 
uns  of  the  ittSa,  Cesar  hastened  into  ^>un,  which 
ha  reduced  to  antasissitm,  withoot  coming  to  a  pitched 
battle  with  Pooipey's  geneiala.    He  next  conquered 
Maanlia  (i^craatte),  ud  then,  retaminff  to  Home, 
wu  appaiated  Aet^et  by  the  pnetor  M.  iCmiiiua  Lep- 
idna.   Meanrfaila  Pomp^  had  collected  «n  amy  in 
the  East,  ud  Ua  liniliMtaMd  to  EniTH,  with  five 
l^guKH^bf  hod.   After  wioiu(menaon8,ii^di  our 
Jraits  pmnt  na  from  detaiUng,  the  rival  eommanden 
But 'm  the  piaiB  o£  Phanslis,  aai  Cssar  gained  a  de- 
eidad  Tietury.    POouwy,  fleeing  to  Egypt,  waa  basely 
BBRiend  lodre,  while  his  more  fortanate  anta^niat, 
hstming  Gkewiae  to  the  East,  catae  jost  in  tune  to 
Bve  Mt  hMMMiaMe  bmial  to  the  body  <»  bis  opponent. 
AAer  eettSog  the  differences  between  Ptolemy  and 
Hm  ttner  CfcKHwrfie,  Ctsear  mardied  against  Riama- 
eea,  kingof  Pontns,  eon  of  Mitbisdates  the  Gnat,  and 
tiniibed  die  war  so  njudir  as  to  hare  aanooneed  the 
Rwlt  to       frienda  at  home  in  those  well-known 
voida,  "ami,  mil,  mci"  ("/  hose  tome,  J  have  teen, 
linttmfunt^  m>  deeeriptiTe  irftbe  celeri^  of  bis 
nanmala.  Retiiiiuiig  to  Rome,  aOer  having  thus 
composed  the  affiyn  M  the  East,  Cssar  granted  an 
amnea^  to  lE      faUowerB  (tf  Porapey,  and  gained 
ij  lua  flwcBLj  a  itrong  hold  on  the  good  feelings  of 
thepeofk.  He  bad  beeniqipointed,  meanwhile,  ctmfot 
£>r  ore  yeBn,dktBlcrr  for  a  year,  and  tribune  for  lUe. 
When  bu  dietatoiBhip  had  expiied,  he  caused  himaelf 
to  be  duaen  coosui  again,  and,  without  changing  the 
uiaad  Acme  of  goveroment,  mied  with  almost  nn- 
SantedattborilT'.   "nieB  came  the  eampoign  in  Africa, 
when  the  friends  of  the  republic  had  garnered  under 
tke  ataiMlsiiI  of  Calo  and  other  leaders.  Gioeaing 
over  gainst  theoi,  Caaar  eng^ed  in  several  conflicts 
>giiBst  these  new  antagonists,  and  at  last  conudetely 
ddmied  them  at  the  battle  of  Thapsiu.   Freeh  boo- 
oins  sanitod  km  at  Rone.    Tba  detabmlup  was 
agHnbertowad  am  him  br  the  speca  of  tan  yean,  bs 
was  appaiotod  eoneor  for  Hfe,  and  nis  statne  was  placed 
by  that  at  fapiter  in  the  Capitol.— From  the  date  of 
CcAi'a  ictom  fem  Africa  to  the  period  of  his  assas- 
sination, then  is  aa  interval  of  somewhat  leaa  than 
two  yean^  and  enn  of  this  shoit  time  nine  months 
wen  fngonnJ  by  Ae  nnewal  of  the  war  in  Spun, 
wbf^  oUgvd  hanm  to  leave  Rome  once  more,  and  con- 
tend  (or  the  eecariiy  «rf  Me  power  agaiMt  the  aens  of 
Paapej  at  tbe  poutf  ttf  the  sword.   {Vid.  Mnnda.) 
He  cDjeyed  tbe  wweiyi^,  tberafim,  which  he  had 
•o  denly  pniehaned,  dnrmg  little  more  than  one  single 
fern;  noia  the  eivl  ^  Juty,  A.U.C.  707,  to  the  nud- 
die  of  the  wuater,  a  period  of  between  seven  and  eight 
MBtba,  iiiiiiin  to  tin  lefbnnation  of  the  calendar 
he  wtxo^uBtA  J— i"^g  tUa  intwval ;  and  again 
inm  Ortphw,  708,  Co  theldes  of  March  in  the  fMan- 
^  *pmg.    When  Csaar  again  entered  Rmne  after 
^"Mfoamg  the  aoan  of  Paimiey-,  be  was  made  per^ 
petBal  (Hrfattrr.  and  received  uw  title  of  imperatw 
*d!h  aewein  of  eoveieigirty.   The  ^pelbtion  also  of 
*'FaEfaersfUeC«iiiit>y''waaTOtedbim;  the  month  in 
wbiekhs  was  bonk,  and  wbicb  bad  till  then  been  called 
(fmnHUfWmt  ■notvr  named  Ab»  (July),  in  Iwnour  of 
moiij  iraa  afainpMiiiilhhisimB|pt.  nnd n ipnirrl 
of  sfo  lime  and  ritkane  of  e^neetnan  raidt  waa 
appointed  fcr  tba  aeeaiity  of  liis  person.     He  waa 
aflowad  also   to  wear,  en  aU  paMie  festivals,  the 
dseae  worn  by  vietMiona  generals  at  their  triumphs, 
csd  at  all  tinw*  to  have  a  crown  of  lannl  on  bis 


He  eontinoad,  maaimbile,  to  emaliste  bis 
enemies,  and  to  heap  &voun  on  his  friends.  La^ 
gesaes  wen  also  distributed  among  the  pt^lace, 
abawa  of  various  kinds  were  exhibited,  and  everything, 
in  fact,  was  draie  to  call  off  theii  attention  from  the 
utter  proatratiMi  of  their  liberties  which  had  so  buc- 
eesafully  been  achieved.  The  gross  and  impious  flat- 
tery of  the  senate  now  reached  Ua  hcught.  The  stat- 
ues of  Cesar  were  ordered  to  be  earned,  alon^  with 
those  of  the  sods,  in  the  processions  of  the  emus ; 
t«mples  and  utara  wara  dedi(»ted  to  him,  and  priests 
were  appointed  to  superintend  his  worship.  These 
Uiings  be  received  with  a  vanity  which  aflbrds  a  stri- 
king contrast  to  the  contemptuous  pride  of  Sylla. 
Cesar  took  a  pleasure  in  every  token  of  tuxnace,  and 
m  omitemplating  with  duldisb  ddis^  the  gaucrir  bni- 
oon  with  wludibe  vras  inveeted.  Uwas  apart  of  tbe 
prize  which  be  had  coveted,  and  which  he  bad  commit- 
ted so  many  crimes  to  gain;  nor  did  the  poaaession  of 
real  power  seem  to  give  him  greater  delight,  than  the 
enjoyment  of  these  forced,  latd,  therefore,  worthless 
flatterieB. — ^We  now  come  to  the  dosing  scene,  his 
assassination.  Various  causes  seemed  to  hnny  this 
event  Gvsar  bad  givm  oSSsnee  to  tbe  smate  by  re- 
ceivinff  them  without  riung  from  his  seat  when  they 
waited  upon  him  to  craununicate  the  decrees  which 
they  had  passed  in  honour  of  him.  He  had  given 
oquai  offence  to  numbers  in  the  state  by  assuming  so 
(q>enly  not  only  the  patronage  of  the  ordinary  offices, 
but  the  power  oi  bestowing  uwm  in  an  unprecedented 
manner,  in  order  to  suit  hia  own  pcdicy.  On  one  occa- 
sion, too,  as  he  was  sitting  in  the  rostra,  Marc  Antony 
offered  Um  a  royal  diadem.  He  refused  it,  however, 
and  his  refusal  drew  shouts  of  applause  from  the  peo- 
ple. The  next  morning  his  statues  were  adorned  with 
diadems.  The  tribunes  of  tbe  people  took  them  off, 
and  imprisoned  the  persons  who  had  done  the  act,  but 
they  were  deposed  uom  Uieir  office  by  Casar.  Tliese 
and  other  acts,  that  decland  but  too  [dainly  the  amU- 
tions  faelings  of  tbe  man,  and  bis  baiAeruig  after  the 
banble  of  royalty,  gave  rise  to  a  conspiracy,  of  which 
Cains  Cassius  was  the  prime  mover.  Cesar,  having 
no  suspicion  of  the  danger  which  threatened  him,  was 
forming  new  projects.  He  resolved  to  subdue  the 
ihutbians,  and  then  to  conquer  all  Scythia  from  the 
CancBsuB  to  Gaul.  His  mends  nve  oat,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Sibylline  books,  the  nrthians  would  be 
conquered  <»ily  by  a  king,  and  tbe  plan  proposed  there- 
forc  was,  that  Cesar  should  retain  the  title  of  diciator ' 
vrUh  regard  to  Italy,  but  should  be  saluted  with  that  of 
king  in  all  the  conquered  countries.  For  this  purpose 
a  meetmg  of  the  senate  was  appunted  for  toe  15tii 
{tbeIdes)ofMBieb;  and  this  vraa  the  d^  fixed , upon 
br  tbe  conspuaton  for  the  execotion  of  their  plot. 
Cesar,  it  u  said,  had  been  often  warned  by  the  augura 
to  beware  of  the  Ides  of  Mardi  {PUU.  in  Vit.,  c.  63.  ' 
— Sutton,  in  Vii.,  c.  81),  and  these  predictiwa  bad 
probably  wrought  upon  the  mind  of  his  wife  Calpumia, 
so  tiut,  on  the  night  which  preceded  that  dreaded  day, 
her  rest  was  bnwen  by  feverish  dreams,  and  in  the 
numiing  her  impressimi  of  fear  was  so  strong  that  she 
oamoaty  beaoagbt  her  husband  not  to  stir  from  the 
boose.  He  himself^  we  are  tdd,  felt  a  httle  unweU, 
and  being  thus  more  ready  to  be  infected  by  supersti- 
tious feen,  was  inclined  to  comply  with  Calpumia^s 
wishes.  His  delay  in  attending  the  senate  alarmed  the 
oooapiraton;  Decimos  Brutus  fvas  sent  to  call  on  him, 
and,  overcome  1^  his  persuasions,  be  proceeded  to  the 
Cai^toL  OnbiavayUiitbN'tArtenudonuofCiudus.a 
GnA  sophist,  whooad  been  admitted  into  the  housea 
of  some  of  the  conspirators,  and  had  then  become  ac- 
quainted with  some  nets  that  excited  hia  suspicions,  ap- 
pnieobed  him  with  a  written  statement  of  the  informa- 
tion  which  he  had  obtained,  and,  putting  it  into  his  hand, 
begged  him  to  read  it  instantly,  aa  it  was  of  the  last  im- 
poctwiee.  CcsWiUifl  said,  fined  to  kxdt^t,  but  wu 
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preventodby  th>  crowd  that  pre«*ed  aroood  him  mIm 
pvaed  akmg,  and  he  atill  bria  it  inhiahand  when  ha  en- 
tered the  aenate-hooaa.  When  C»iar  had  taken  Ua 
•eat,  the  conap  baton  gatheiednorecloaely  around  him, 
and  L.  TUlhu  (^mber^nnwchedliini  aa  if  toofieraama 
prtition.  CnMraeeDMaoDwiDing  to  giant  it,  and  ap- 
peared impatient  of  further  impoTtanity,  when  Cimlier 
took  hold  of  hia  robe  and  puDed  it  down  from  hia 
iboolders.  This  waa  the  mgnai  for  attack.  The  dag- 
ger of  Csmca  took  the  leao,  when  Ccaar  at  firat  at* 
tempted  to  force  his  way  throagfa  the  cirele  that  aur- 
roanded  him.  But  whoi  all  tM  coabpiratoni  ruahed 
opon  him,  and  were  ao  eager  to  ihare  in  hia  death  that 
they  wounded  one  another  in  the  eo&iuaioa  of  the  mo- 
ment; and  when,  he  aaw.iunnia  Bnitaa 
among  the  nmnber,  Ceaar  drew  hia  robe  clooely  arouitd 
him,  rad,  having  covered  hia  fifoe,  fell  witbouta  atrvggle 
oragroan.  H»reeeivedthre^-azid-twentywounda,UMl 
it  waa  obaerred  that  the  Mood,  as  it  itnamed  finm  them, 
bathed  the  pedestal  of  Pompey'a  statue.  No  aoooer 
waa  the  maider  fimshad  than  Bnitai,  nisfaig  hia  g<»y 
dag^r,  turned  round  to  the  aaeembled  senate,  and  call- 
ing on  Cieero  by  name,  congratulated  iim  <n  the 
oovery  of  their  country's  litm^.  But  to  proaerre  op- 
der  was  hopeless,  aiul  the  aenatora  fled  in  ibaaay.  (For 
an  account  of  the  events  immediately  aubaequent,  vtd. 
Anttmiua  and  Bnitua.) — Cmar  died  in  the  66th  year  of 
hb  age.— In  his  inteUedaal  ehanwiter  he  deaarvea  the 
bighMtisnkaaioiwthemeBofhis  we;  aaageneial, 
monovwr,  it  is  needless  to  pimraunce  his  eulogy.  Bat 
if  we  turn  from  bia  intellectual  to  bis  moral  lAyaiog- 
nomy,  the  whole  range  of  history  can  hardly  nirniah  a 
picture  of  greater  deformity.  Besides  bmng  exoea- 
sively  addicted  to  gross  senaoalities,  never  did  any  man 
occasion  ao  large  an  amount  of  human  misery  with  ao 
little  provocation.  In  hia  campaigns  in  Gaol  he  is 
kud  to  have  destit^ed  one  million  of  men  in  battle 
(Pbii.,  Vit.  Ceu^  c.  Ifi.— Compare  PIm.,  7,  35),  and 
to  have  made  priaoners  a  million  more,  many  of  whom 
were  deatined  to  perish  as  gkadiaton,  and  all  were  torn 
from  their  country  and  reduced  to  slavery.  The 
slaughter  which  he  oecanoned  m  the  civil  wars  cannot 
be  computed ;  nor  can  we  estimate  the  degree  of  8u£- 
fimng  caused  in  areiy  part  of  Aaenqnrel^  hia  iptdl- 
ationa  andoonflecations,  andbythe  Tarioos  aotsmoi^ 
preamon  n^iich  he  tolerated  in  bis  IbUowera, — ^Was, 
then,  his  assasnnation  a  lawful  acti  Certainly  not 
.  The  act  of  asaaaaination  is  in  itaelf  ao  hateful  and  in- 
v<dvea  in  it  so  much  of  disstmulation  and  treachery, 
that,  whatever  allowance  may  be  made  for  the  perpe- 
tmtora,  when  we  conaider  the  meial  ignonnoa  of  the 
times  in  wlueh  they  lived,  then  eondoet  mtHt  never  be 
spoken  of  without  open  condemnation.  {Entj/e.  Mc- 
tropot..  Din.  3,  vol.  S,  p.  156,  mm.  — £ncye.  Amet., 
vol.  S,  p.  879.)  —  Aa  an  historical  writer  Caaar  has 
been  compared  to  Xenoidion.  Simpticity  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  both,  though  in  Casar  perhns  it  borders 
on  severity.  We  ham  fhm  tte  pen  or  the  Roman 
commander  seven  booka  of  eoBunoDtaries  on  (he  Gat 
lie  war,  and  three  <tf  the  dvil  oimteat.  His  style  is  re- 
markable for  cleaniesB  and  ease,  and  its  most  Aslin- 
guishins  characteristic  ia  ita  perfect  equahty  <tf  expres- 
rion.  K  baa  been  affiimed,  l^Mne  critics,  that  C»- 
sar  (Ud  not  write  the  three  books  of  the  uvil  war,  and 
even  that  Suetonius  was  the  author  of  the  seven  boeka 
on  the  QalHe  war.  But  Vossiua  has  vindicated  Ce- 
sar's title  to  tbe  autboivhip  of  the  CoDuaentariea  aa 
they  stand  in  the  editions,  though  he  dees  not  voodt 
for  his  accuracy  or  veradty  on  all  occaaiona.  The 
opinion  that  the  extant  commentaries  are  not  Cmar's 
may  possibly  have  arisen  from  a  cenfunon  of  dicnm* 
stances  between  two  worki.  It  ia  believed  that  he 
wiote  Ephemerides,  containing  a  journal  of  bia  life ; 
but  they  are  tost.  Serviua  quotes  them,  aa  does  also 
Plutaich.  FiontinusHkewisBseemstoiefertothssB, 
•oiooB  he  relates  many  of  Cbsb^s  stntagems  |Mt  liisii' 


tumadin  the  eomnentanea,  and  mast  in  aUnofaaliil. 
^  have  read  them  in  the  joumaL  (JfoUta'a  CJaiticd 
JJiMfrnMitUHU,  p.  185,  •e^^.)—- The  qnestioi,  whea 
Casar  wrote  his  coousteotaiisa,  has  been  ba^tmnkj 
agitated.    Guiachaid  (JUm.  Crit^  638)  is  m  bnmi 
(n  the  oomuum  <q>ini(Mi,  that  th^  were  written  riwrt- 
ly  after  the  eve^  tbMuolves,  1.  fiecaosa  Cteeio, 
in  his  Bmtua,  a  work  written  before  the  dnl  «u, 
nwaksoftheconuoenlanesofCeaar.   3.  BecMiM,if 
(jMar  had  written  his  coDmwntaries  after  the  civil  ww 
was  ended,  there  would  not  have  been  a  lacuna  after 
the  aixtb  book,  to  be  supplied  by  Hirtius.   3.  Becante 
C«sar  bad  little  leisure  at  hia  disposal  after  the  drni 
war. — Casar  wrote  other  books,  eapecially  one  on  the 
anah^ies  of  the  Latin  loogne.   A  few  fragments  n- 
main,  which  do  not  impnaa  us  with  a  vecv  high  oiHii- 
ioa  of  this  petlbnnaooe.  ItwaseiititlediK.ilaai(^ 
and  waa  written,  aa  we  are  iufoimed  br  Suetooiu*, 
while  Cnsar  was  orosaing  the  A^pa,  on  bis  letiuo  t» 
the  amy  from  Hither  Gaul,  where  he  bad  been  to  at- 
tend the  amembly  of  that  pravinco.   (Swt,  M., 
66.)   In  thia  boafc,the  gmat  pzinc^  estihUJudb; 
him  waa,  that  the  proper  choKe  of  words  fbnaed  Uw 
foundation  of  aloquenco  (Cicero,  BnU.,  72);  and  he 
cautioned  authora  and  public  apeakera  to  avoid  u  t 
rock  every  unusual  word  or  unwonted  expresuoo. 
(AmL  GdLt  7y  9.>->Thef«  were  also  seveod  useful  and 
inytant  woriu  aeoom^iBhed  under  Oie  <ya  attdfr 
raetion  of  Caaar,  aooh  as  Ibe  naphie  surv^  of  ths 
whole  Roman  empire.   Extenaive  as  Lheir  conquesU 
had  been,  the  Roiiiana  hitherto  had  done  almoat  no- 
thing for  geography,  considered  as  a  science.  Theii 
knowledge  waa  confined  to  Uie  oouutnea  they  had  nib- 
dned,  and  these  they  only  regarded  in  the  view  of  the 
levies  they  could  fiimisb  uidtbe  taxations  they  eeold 
endure.  Cssar  was  the  first  who  fomed  more  exilKd 
views.   .£tbicus,  a  writer  of  the  Iboith  century,  in- 
fimns  us,  in  the  preface  to  Ua  Cosmirrspiw,  (hat  this  ' 
great  man  obtained  a  lenatiu  eefutMutM,  by  which  ■ 
geometiical  survey  and  meaaorement  of  tbe  wb(^ 
Roman  empire  was  eommittad  to  three  oeoneten. 
Zenodoxua  waa  charged  with  the  eaatem,  rolycltiat 
with  tbe  aauthem,  ukI  Theodotus  -mSh  the  northem 
proviness.    Their  staentifie  labour  was  immediitelf 
commenoed,  but  was  not  complatod  till  men  tbin 
thirty  ^eaia  after  the  death  of  bnn  with  whom  the  on- 
dartaking  had  originated.    Tbe  infiMnnation  which 
Casar  lud  received  firom  the  astnmotMi  Soeigeaes 
in  Egypt,  enaUed  him  to  alter  and  amend  the  Ro- 
man calendar.    The  canpnlatien  be  adopted  hu 
been  ozphinecl  by  SealiMr  and  QnaacoA,  and  H  bu 
been  dnee  maintilMd,  with  little  fritiMraAtwtation  thm 
that  <tf  the  style  intnduoed  by  PbpoGrvMy.  When 
we  conaider  the  impes^ertions  of  aU  mwimnaticsl  in- 
Btrumeitfs  in  tbe  time  of  Casar,  and  the  total  want  of  ! 
teleac(^>ea,  we  cannot  bat  view  with  a&niration,  not 
nniHiTfid  Willi Bstamaliiuenljlial  <w>iiiiiiwlteaai*»g<inint 
whfeh,  m  the  mfjany  of  acieM^  could  ■onnount  such  ■ 
diflkidtiea,  and  aiiaoge  a  matsm  that  oxMcienced  but 
a  trifling  derangement  in  the  oooFae  of  mxteen  eentu- 
iiee.~-Allhough  Casar  wrote  with  hia  own  hand  oi^  ' 
seven  booka     the  Gallie  caamaigBai,  and  tbe  hisUR^  ' 
of  the  civil  vnuv  till  the  death  of  him  great  crral,  it 
seemahi^ypeofaaUa  that  be  revimd  the  last  or  eighth  i 
book  of  UM  GbUc  war,  and  OHnmunicatcd  inlbrma- 1 
tkm  for  the  hiatoiyof  tbe  AJexandnBanand  Afiwan  ex- 
peditions,  whMh  an  now  nsoalfy  pvUialiad  aksig  with 
his  own  ommnMitaiiss,  and  may  be  WMadwod  aa  tiwt 
s^tplemmt  or  cMitiroition.    TIm  anthor  of  these 
woiks,  which  nearly  ooasfdata  the  inttiroiiim  story  of 
the  campaigns  of  Cnear,  was  Aidiu  Hirtina,  one  rahia  i 
moat  XMloue  fblktwera  and  nMst  confidential  ftiends. 
The  eighth  book  of  tbe  GaUk        «™»*fiB^  the  ac-, 
eonnt  of  the  renewal  of  the  oontsst  by  the  attfes  of. 
Gaol  after  the  snmndsrefAMa,  and  of  tbe  Hiflfewmt 
ba^^ss  that  CDKwdi  at  vHMtiif  wUch  Hiztiiu  WM  par 
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MuUj  pnMnt,  till  the  final  padfieatkm,  when  Gsur, 
leuBingtba  deaigw  whidi  weie  feimiiu  agaiiut  him 
M  RoB%  lel  oat  ibr  Italy.  Cmmt*  i»  tEe  ooDelauui 
at  th«  tUnI  becft  of  tba  dvU  war*  owntioiu  the  eanh 
ntnoeneDt  of  the  Alexandmn.  lUrtias  was  not 
penosaily  pnaent  at  tha  aaeoeading  aventi  of  this 
EfffOMa  eoateat,  in  which  Onni  waa  invfrfved  with 
ibe  ge^ermlc  of  Ptolemy,  nor  diuing  lua  rapid 

in  Pontna  agminat  Pbanmeea,  and  aeaiait  the 
foaaiaB  of  tba  Ptmqwian  party  in  Afiica,  wnera  they 
bid  iiinTnlilml  nnder  Seipio,  and,  being  mpported  by 
Jifaa,  itiU  preamtad  a  ninmdable  appearance.  He 
CBHatted,  howerer,  the  leading  erente  from  the  con- 
nnntion  of  Cnar,  and  the  officers  who  were  engaged 
in  theae  campugna.    He  baa  obviouely  imitatea  the 
■tyleof  hie  ■aitar ;  and  the  raaemUaiice  wbieh  be  haa 
hi^niily  attaoied,  hi*  given  an  q>pearBnee  of  nnity  and 
waiileace  to  the  mole  aeiiea  of  theae  well-wiitten 
and  aotbeolic  mamoira.    It  ippeara  that  Hirtius  car- 
ried down  the  hiatoiy  even  to  the  death  of  Cesaar :  for 
IB  lua  pn£ace  addrcaaed  to  Balbue,  he  aays  that  he  had 
bniu^  down  what  waa  left  imperfe*^  frwn  the  trana- 
•ctiona  it  AJexandrea  to  the  end,  not  of  the  civil  dis- 
■niiiMia,  to  a  tenninatim  of  which  Utere  waa  no  proa- 
pect,lntoftlieliieofCttaar.   Thia  brtter  part,  luw- 
cver,  of  the  Ccnmentaiiea  of  Hiitiua,  baa  been  leat 
b  aeeiM  now  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that  he 
wn  not  the  author  M  the  book  De  Belle  Hit^&mm, 
^AaA.  nhtM  Chbi'b  eecond  campaign  in  Spam,  un- 
dartaken  againat  yonng  Cneina  Pomp^,  who,  having 
aaaemblad,  in  the  ulteiior  province  of  that  country, 
thoae  of  Ua  fathac'a  par^  who  I^d  nirvived  the  diaaa- 
ten  in  Thaaaa^  and  Afaea,  and  bring  joined  br  aome 
of  the  mfin  atalea,  preaented  a  fiwmidable  nnrtaooe 
to  the  power  of  Cnar,  tUf  hia  hopea  were  terminated 
by  the  dednve  battle  of  Mnnda.   Dodwdl,  indeed,  in 
hU  DuaeitatioD  De  amciore  Beiti  GaUici,  &c.,  matn- 
taina,  that  it  waa  onginally  written  by  Hiitiua,  bat  waa 
BitaiiwJaladbf  JnlinaCelnwiaConatantim^iofitanwrt- 
tarariheaixInoTaeventbcfDtaiy.  Voama,  bowevet^ 
whooe  efimoo  ia  the  one  more  oommonly  reeetvod,  ot- 
tnbntea  it  to  Cmub  Oppina,  vrtio  wrote  the  livea  of 
IftafltiioBaG^laina,ana  alao  a  hook  to  piove  that  the 
EgypUn  Caaarion  waa  not  the  aon  of  Ovaar.  (Dait- 
Mama*  LUermtmre,  vol.  S,  p.  101,  ae^q.)  The 
beat  ottiaaB  of  Caaar'fl  OHOmentariea  are,  the  meg- 
vifimi  one  W  Dr.  Clarke,  fol.,  Lond.,  1713  ;  that  of 
Cambdlgcwith  a  Greek  tranahtion,  4to,  17S7 ;  that 
of  Oodenfafp,  2  vola.  4to,  L.  Bat.,  1737  ;  that  of  the 
E;isenn,ava,L.B«t.,  1639 ;  Utat  of  Ob^imia,  Lipa., 
lB19,B«o;  nd  that  of  Adi^tre  and  Lemaue,  Ivia, 
4  »o4u  Bfo,  — II.  The  name  Gsaar  became  a 
title  of  honaitr  Ibr  the  Rnnan  emperors,  CMomencing 
with  Aagawia,  and  at  a  later  period  deaignated  alao  the 
Btraiinnive  heirs  to  the  emnre.   (Vid.  Ausaatua.)— 
In.  tba  twalvo  Caaaia,  aa  they  are  atyjcd  m  iagtiaj/ 
were  Jvbu  CiCMU'.  .^i^wAta,  TUtrmt,  CiU^uia, 
CUmdMu,  Hem,  Gctts,  Otho,  VittlKu*,  Veafatian, 
Tttau,  Dgmitiajt.    Theae  ancceeded  each  other  in  tbe 
aadex  iriiieh  we  have  mentiqaed.   The  true  line  of  the 
Cwaaia,  however,  tennioated  in  Nero. 

C«u&UTea«rA,  a  town  of  HiapaniaTamoonenma, 
to^ieaaa,fccaUed  tarn  jtaibonder,  Angoatoa 
C«B^  bgr  witOK  k  waa  baib  m  Ae  banka  of  tbe  mer 
fiteraa,  on  the  nte  of  the  ancient  city  Sobduba.  Itwaa 
CtebM^faeeoftlwpoetPnidentini.  (Itidor.,  Hisp. 
FlW..  IS,  1.— JfaitMrt.  G«^r.,  ytH.  1,  p.  4X».) 

CaaxaiA,  I.  the  prisoipal  ctty  of  Samaria,  ntuate 
<M  the  eoaat,  and  aneiantty  called  Torria  Stratoms, 
*  SiDtfa  tnwar."  WhotlnaStratowaaianoteleariy 
MceAiMd.  In  the  pnfiee  to  the  Kovds  it  ia  ataled 
tiaatheeanM  from Gieeee  and  fbnnded  tfaia  plaea;  an 
which  to(4:  plaoB  probacy  under  the  rrign  of  8e- 
bieya.  the  first  king  of  Syria.  The  firat  inhiUutanta 
wne  Syriaaa  and  Greeka.  {Jasefk.,  Ant.  Jud.,  30, 
&  waa  Mibaeqiiently  made  a  magnificent  city  and 


port  by  Herod,  who  called  it  Gssarea  in  honoor  of 
AugnatDfl ;  and  it  now  began  to  recnve  Jews  among 
iu  inbdrftanlB.  Frequent  contentionB  hence  aroee, 
in  conaeqaaneeof  thoAverri^of  iuthathatpreniled 
within  ha  walla.  Here  the  Roman  eovemor  rerided, 
and  a  Roman  garrieon  was  continuaw  kept.  Vespa- 
aian,  after  the  Jewiah  war,  settled  a  R<nnan  col<my  in 
it,  with  the  additional  title  of  Calmua  prima  ftaoia. 
(t^^noR,  1,  de  cent.)  In  l^r  timea  it  became  the 
ct^Ntal  of  Pala^m*  Prim,  Thia  la  frequently 
mentwned  in  tlie  New  Tealament  Here  King  Agrip* 
pa  waa  smitten,  for  n^Ieeting  to  give  God  the  praiae 
when  the  peo|rie  loadedhira  with  mttery.  Here  Cor- 
nelius, the  eniturion,  waa  baptized ;  and  also  I^ip, 
tbe  deacoi,  with  hii  fiinr  daughters ;  and  here  Agabua, 
^  prM^Mt,  foretold  to  Panl  mat  he  would  be  bound  ^ 
JeniBBMm.  (Aea,  8, 10.)  The  modem  name  of  the 
place  ia  Kaitarieh.  It  waa  tbe  tnrthplace  of  EnaeU- 
UB. — II.  The  capital  of  Mauritania  Ceaariensia,'and  a 
place  of  some  note  m  the  time  of  the  Roman  emper* 
on.  It  waa  originally  called  lol,  but  was  beaatified 
at  a  subsequent  period  by  Juba,  who  made  it  his  resi- 
dence, and  changed  its  name  to  Cnsarea,  ha  hononr  of 
Augustus.  Thia  city  waa  situate  on  the  coast,  to  tbe 
west  of  Salds,  and,  accor^g  to  D'AnviUe,  ita  te- 
muna  an  to  be  found  at  tbe  DMwera  harbour  of  Vaeisr. 
(PUn.,  fi,  — Jtfab,  I,  t.  —  Stmb.,  571.)— HI.  Ad 
Atgsum,  the  capital  of  Cappadoeia,  called  by  thia 
name  in  the  leign  of  liberioa,  previously  Maxaca.  It 
waa  situate  at  we  foot  of  Mount  Argeus,  as  its  name 
indicatea,  and  waa  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  its  found' 
ation  having  eren  been  tacnbed  by  aome  writers  to 
Meeech,  the  aon  of  Japhet.  (JeaepA.,  Ant.  Jud.,  1, 6.) 
Fbiloatorgiaa,  however,  aayt  it  waa  ftrat  called  Maza, 
from  MoMGh,aC^Ppadbei8n  chief,  and  afterward  Ma- 
zaca.  {Str*k.,SISu.)  The  modem  name  ia  Kaiaa- 
riek.  Thecity,  aa8traboreparta,WBasul:^ecttoK»^ 
ineonveniencea,  being  ill  supplied  with  water,  anodea- 
titi^  of  fifftifioMiona.  The  auneniMling  country  waa 
also  onprodncthw,  eomiBliag  of  a  diy,  aandy  iflain, 
with  aeveml  vdoanie  jjU  §x  the  apace  of  meny  atadia 
around  the  town.  Aim  yet  it  w  worthr  of  remerit,  that 
in  modem  times,  travellers  are  stm^  with  the  great 
quantity  of  veaetaUea  offered  for  sale  In  the  market  of 
Kauaneh,  and  it  ia  aaid  tlutt  th«re  is  no  part  of  Asia 
Minor  which  aarpoaaea  the  neighbourhood  for  thiB 
(fotiSty  and  variety  of  ite  fmita.  (£mwtr'»  TVoMlr, 
p.  108.— OoMcr^a  Atit  Miliar,  vol.  %  p.  118.)— IV. 
I^ilippi,  a  town  on  the  northern  confines  of  Paleatine, 
in  the  diatrict  of  Tradumitis,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Paneoa,  and  near  the  springs  of  the  Jordan.  It  waa 
also  called  Lesbem,  Lai^,  Dan,  and  Paneaa.  Tbe 
name  Paneaa  ia  aui^weed  to  have  been  given  it  by  Uia 
Ptuxaiciana.  The  appellation  of  Danwaa^ven  to  it  by 
the  tribe  of  that  name,  becaaae  the  portion  aasigned  to 
them  waa  *•  too  httle  for  them,"  and  tbejr  tberefara 
*'went  vp  to  fight  againat  Leabem  (or  Laiah,  Ju^., 
18,  39),  and  tod^  it,"  callmg  it  "-Dan,  after  the  name 
of  Dan.  their  father."  (Josh.,  18,  47.)  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  distinguish  Dan  from  Puieaa  aa  if  they  were 
Afierent  places,  thoa|^  near  cadi  other ;  but  most 
writera  oonrider  tbam  aa  one  place,  and  even  Jerome 
himadfi  on  B»ck.,  48)  says,  that  Dan  or  Leahem  was 
aftnwud  called  Pmieas.  FUl^,  tbe  tetraieh,  idmilt 
it,  or,  at  least,  embdHsbed  and  enlarged  it,  and  named 
it  Caaarea,  in  honour  of  tbe  Emperor  Tiberius ;  and 
afterward  Agrippa,  in  compliment  to  Nero,  called  it 
Neronias.  According  to  Burckbsrdt,  the  site  is  now 
called  AntHU.  {P&l,  &,  16.  — JoaraA.,  AiU.  Jnd., 
18,  3.  —  Id.,  BeU.  Jnd.,  1, 16.  —  Sogom.,  8,  Sl.>— V. 
Insula,  now  the  Ide  of  Jeney. 

CmaiIoh,  the  reputed  stm  of  Juiku  Cmar  and 
Oeonitra.  Plutarch  edb  him  tbe  son  of  Gasarr  bat 
Dio  Cesama  (47,  31)  throws  doubt  on  his  palen^. 
He  vrae  put  to  death  1^  Augustus.  (Auton.,  F* 
^..c.6S.— id.,  Vu.Ang.,17^ 
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Cxslmia  AijB,  placed  bj  Ptd«mj  neutKe  TanuM, 
in  what  w  now  cdfed  tha  covntrr  of  tht  Am  Conrnelu. 
Hkeyare  aapposed  to  hate  been  erected  m  bonoar  of 
some  one  oftoe  Roman  emperonby  some  neMibouring 

Srince ;  perhaps  by  Polemo,  in  the  reigri  of  ^beiius. 
fear  the  source  of  the  Tanais  Ptolemy  places  the 
AUxoMdri  Ara,  wMch  see.  {Slrab.,  493.  —  TaetL, 
Ann.,  IS,  10.  —  Dio  Catt.,  9,  8.  —  Manturt,  Geogr., 
Tol.  4,  p.  1B9.) 

GmaiodOniw.  now  Tour*,  the  ca|ntal  of  Uie  Ta- 
nmes.  {Amrn.  Mareell.,  16, 28.  —  Greg.  Taron.,  10, 
19.— Sulp.  Sever.,  DUU.  S,  8.) 

CabarohIoitb,  I.  DOW  Beauvata,  the  capital  of  the 
Belloraci.  (Anion.,  ilin.>— II.  A  city  of  the  Trino- 
ban  tea  in  Britain,  answering,  as  is  thraght,  to  what  is 
now  CkAvuford.  It  tar  38  miles  north  of  Londuimn. 
\4ntm.,  Am.)  tHnb  Peatinger  TaUe  calls  it  Baio- 
macus. 

Cmtik  BYLTi,  a  forest  in  Gennanj,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Ifltevones  and  Sieambri.  It  is  sopposed  to  cor- 
respond to  the  present  fonst  of  HeamnsM.  {Tacit., 
Ann.,  1,  60.— Arofier,  ad  Tacit.,  I.  e.) 

Caso  or  Kabo,  a  Roman  prenomen,  pecaliar  to 
the  Fabian  familj.  Thna  we  have  Gabo  Fabivb  in 
livy  (2,  43),  and  Cjkbo  QmimoB  in  the  same  writer 
(9,  II).  In  ancient  inscriptions  it  is  more  commonly 
written  wi^  an  initial  K. — The  Utter  of  the  two  indi- 
vidaals  just  mentioned  was  the  son-  of  L.  Qnintius 
Cincinnatus,  and  opposed  the  tribunes  in  their  passage 
of  the  Lex  Terentdla.  He  was  bronght  to  trial  for 
tbis,  and  also  for  the  crime  of  homicide  that  was  alleged 
■gainst  him,  bat  escaped  death  by  into  vtrtimtaij 
exile.   (L*Dy,3, 11,  WW.) 

CaicTmvs,  a  river  or  Italy  in  BratimB,  near  the 
Eldiephyrian  Locri,  and  at  one  time  separating  the 
territories  of  Locri  and  Rheginm.  It  is  noticed  on- 
aent  writers  for  a  natnrai  phenomenon  which  was 
observed  to  occur  cm  its  bonks.  It  was  said  that  the 
cicada  on  the  Lookn  side  ware  always  chtiping  and 
musical,  while  those  on  the  opposite  side  were  as  con- 
stantly silent.  The  C&Hnnua  is  supposed  by  Roman- 
elli  to  correspond  to  the  Amendolea,  which  fella  into 
the  sea  about  ten  miles  to  the  weet  of  Cape  Spartt- 
vento.   {Cramer't  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  413.) 

CaTcob, I.  a  ccmpuiioa of  i£neas.  {Virg.,£n.,  I, 
187.)— II.  A  river  of  Mvma,  foiling  into  ue  .£gean 
Sea,  opposite  Lesbos.  On  ita  banks  stood  tiied^  of 
Pergamns,  and  at  its  mouth  the  port  of  Elca.  it  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  present  Ginruuti.  Ac- 
coiding  to  Manneit,  however,  its  modem  name  is  the 
Mandragorai.  {Pliny,  5,  30.  ~^  Mela,  I,  IB. — Virg., 
Gcorg.,  4, 870.— Owd.  Met.,  16, 877.) 

CAifiTA,  a  town  and  harbour  of  Latinm,  southeast 
of  the  promontory  of  Circeti,  which  was  said  to  have 
leraived  its  name  tarn  Cdeto,  the  nurse  of  .£neas, 
who  was  bmied  Aere.  [Virg.,  JBn.,  7,  1.)  Tliis, 
however,  is  a  mere  &ble,  since  .£neas  never  was  in 
Italy.  Equally  objectionable  is  the  etymology  of  Au- 
reliuB  Victor,  who  derives  the  name  ftom  Koitiv,  to 
bum,  because  the  fleet  of  ^neas  was  burned  here :  as 
if  the  Trojans  spoke  Greek !  Strabo  (333)  furnishes 
the  best  explanation.  It  cornea,  according  to  him,  Aom 
a  Laconian  term  {Ktudrra),  denoUng  a  mllow  or  cav- 
ity; in  aJhuion,  perhaps,  to  a  reMung  of  the  shore. 
It  is  now  Gaeta.  Hie  harbour  of  Caieta  was  consid- 
ered one  of  Uie  finest  and  most  commodious  in  Italy. 
Cicero  laments  on  one  occasion  that  bo  noble  a  port 
should  be  subject  to  the  depredations  of  pirates  even  in 
the  open  day.  {PttiUg.  Man.  —  Compare  Ftorw,  1, 
16.) 

Gaius  and  Caia,  a  prenomen  very  common  at 
Rome  to  both  saxes.  In  this  word,  and  also  in  Oneitu, 
the  G  must  be  pronounced  Uke  O.  (Quintil.,  I,  7.) 
C,  in  its  natural  position,  denoted  the  name  of  the 
male,  and  when  reversed,  that  of  the  female  :  thus,  C 
was  efiuivalent  to  CAIUS ;  but  0  to  CAIA.  Female 
380 


jmnmnina,  which  were  marked  with  an  inverted  capl 
tal,  were,  however,  early  disused  among  tiie  Romont, 
The  eoatom  after  thia  was,  in  ease  there  was  only 
one  daughter,  to  name  her  after  the  genM.  If  there 
were  two,  to  distingaiih  them  by  major  and  minor 
added  to  their  names ;  if  there  were  more  than  tvo, 
they  were  distinguished  hy  their  number,  Prima,  Se- 
cunda,  (Sec,  Thus  we  have,  in  the  Arst  case,  Tat/ut,  the 
daufflrter  of  Cieeni,  Jutta,  the  danf^iter  of  Cnar ;  and 
in  the  second,  ComeHu  Mt^or,  Cemdia  Minor,  &c 

Galabki.    Vid.  Quintus  II. 

GalabrTa,  the  part  of  Italy  occumed  by  the  andent 
Galabri.  It  seems  to  have  been  ttiat  portion  of  the 
I&I^gian  peninsula  extending  from  Brundisium  to  the 
city  of  Hydruntum,  answering  neariy  to  what  ie  now 
caUed  Term  di  Leeee.  Its  name  is  auppoaed  to  hate 
bera  derived  from  the  Oriental  *■  Kalah"  or  pitch,  on 
account  of  the  resin  obtained  from  the  pines  of  this 
country.  It  was  also  called  Mesaatna  and  lapy^ 
The  poet  Ennius  was  bom  here.  The  country  wu 
fertile,  and  produced  a  ^-ariety  of  fruits,  much  cattle, 
and  excellent  honey.  (Virg.,  G.,  S,  436.  —  Horat., 
Oiti.,1,31;  Eporf.,  1, 27,1.— Wm.,  8, 48.) 

Galaodbrib.  There  were  two  crities  of  thia  name 
in  amnent  Spun,  both  of  them  in  the  territorr  of  tiie 
Vaflbones.  One  was  called  Calagitrri*  FtMamm, 
the  other  Calagurria  NoMOca.  Toe  modems  are  ivA 
yet  decided  which  of  these  two  cities  answers  to  the 
present  Calahorra  and  which  to  Loharre.  It  ii  gener- 
ally thought  that  Calagurria  Fibularensis  is  the  modem 
Caiakorrav  but  Marca  is  in  fovonr  of  Loharre,  and 
his  o]»nion  appears  eonflimed  by  XJvy.  (Peft-.  it 
MtereOt  3,  98.  —  Lh.,  Fragm.,  lib.  91,  ed.  Bnm.,  p. 
37.) 

Calais  and  Zbtkb.    Vid.  Zetes. 

CALAMia,  a  very  celebrated  statuary,  and  cngravei 
on  silver,  respectme  whose  birthplace,  and  the  city  in 
which  he  exercised  nia  profession,  ancient  writers  have 
given  no  mfbnnation.  Theperioid  whenbeflouriahcd 
appeara  to  have  been  very  near  that  of  Pfaidias.  Fwm 
the  account  given  of  his  voAs  by  the  ancient  writers, 
he  would  eeem  to  have  been  one  of  the  moat  industri- 
ous artists  of  antiquity,  for  he  executed  stalups  of 
every  description,  m  bronze,  marble,  and  in  gold 
blended  with  norj.  Cicero  and  Quintilian  refer  to 
his  pfodoctioM  bb  not  snffldently  refined,  though  ni- 
perior  in  this  respect  to  those  of  his  predecesson. 
(Cic.,  Brut.,  18,  TO.—QuiiaU.,  12,  10. —SUlig,  Diet. 
Art.,  ».  V.) 

GALARtrs,  a  celebrated  Indian  philosopher,  one  of 
the  gymnosophists.  He  followed  Alexander  from  In- 
dia, and,  becoming  unwell  when  they  had  reached  Per- 
sia, be  desired  toliave  his  funeral  pile  erected.  Hav- 
ing oflered  up  his  prayers,  poured  libstjons  upon  hiat- 
self,  and  cot  off  put  of  his  nair  and  thrown  it  into  the 
fbe,  be  ascendea  the  {nle,  and  moved  not  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  flames.  Plutarch  says,  that,  in  taking 
leave  of  the  Macedonians,  he  desired  them  to  spend 
the  day  in  meniment  and  drinking  with  their  kiitg. 
"  for  I  shall  see  him,"  said  he,  "  in  a  little  while  at 
Babylon."  Alexander  died  in  Babylon  three  months 
after  Uds.  Cafanos  waa  in  his  eight^third  year  when 
be  baroed  himself  on  the  fimeral  pile.  iCic.,deDiv., 
1 ,  23.  —  Arrian,  et  PbU.  in  Alex.  —  ^han,  V.  H.,  3, 
41,6, 6.— Fai.  Jlfaa:.,l,8.) 

CalaukKa,  an  island  In  the  Sinus  Saronicua,  oppo- 
site the  harbour  of  Troezene  in  Argolis.  It  obtained 
its  neatest  celebrity  from  the  death  of  Demoatbenea 
Before  that  event,  however,  it  was  a  place  of  gretf 
note  and  sanctity.  N^tune  was  aaad  to  have  re* 
ceived  it  from  Apollo  in  exchange  for  Delos,  agreeably 
to  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  {^lior.  ap.  Strah.,  374.) 
His  temple  was  held  'in  great  veneration,  and  the 
sanctuary  accounted  an  inviolable  asylum.  Seven 
confederate  cities  here  held  an  assembly  somewhat 
fliailav  to  the  Ampbietyonic  c(^nril,  and  joined  in 
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nlonn  nerifien  to  the  goA.  Strabo  name*  Hermi- 
nat,  Epidunu,  j£gina,  Atheni,  Praaie,  Nauplia,  wA. 
Iba  Mimn  OvBhomeniu.  Aigot  aobMrnuiittT  iqne- 
■fltod  naopGa,  and  ^HUta  koeeaeded  to  "Praaw. 
(StnA^  L  c)  In  thia  aanetuary  Demoathenea,  who 
hul  rendered  himaetf  obnoxions  to  the  Macedonian 
nroeign,  took  nfuga  when  pursued  by  his  aatellitea. 
Here  he  awallowed  poiaon  uid  tenninated  hia  exiat- 
enoe.  (Pbit,  Vu.  IhmottiL—Pnuait.,  9,  88.)  A 
fflauBBait  was  niaed  to  thia  great  ontor  within  ita 
peribiriaa,  and  divine  lunouTB  wan  paid  to  him  by  the 
dkneana.  Aeoordiag  to  Strabo,  the  ialand  of  Calu)< 
na  vaa  tcm  rtadia  from  (he  afaore,  and  thirty  in  cii^ 
eoit.  It  ia  now  called  Poro,  at  "the  ford,"  aa  the 
nanow  duonel  by  which  it  ia  aeparated  from  the 
maiiiiy.nl  Qu^,  in  calm  weather,  be  paaaed  on  foot. 
The  tampk  of  Neptone  waa  ntoated  at  aome  dia- 
Uace  fmm  the  aea,  on  one  of  the  higheat  aammita  of 
the  Bdand.  Dodwell  obaexvea  {Clatt.  Tout,'yo\.  8, 
]L  S7B),  that  oak  a  aiogle  column  of  thia  celebrated 
nnetnaiy  ia  atandiDg,  nor  is  the  amalleat  fragment  to 
be  «een  ammg  the  raina. 

CtLCHAt,  s  celebrated  aoothaarer,  ^on  of  Theater. 
Hf  had  received  from  ApoUo  the  knowledge  of  futiue 
erenta;  and  the  Greeks,  aceoidinglv,  on  their  de- 
pBitBfe  tot  th«  Trepan  war,  nominated  him  their  high- 
prieatandptophet.  AmongtheinterpfetationofeTenta 
■opoted  to  hnn,  tt  ia  aaid  he  predicted  that  Troy  eoold 
not  be  taken  without  the  aid  of  Achillea ;  and  ttuU, 
baTing  obaerved  a  serpent,  dnrins  a  solemn  sacrifice, 
glide  bm  under  an  altar,  aaceod  a  tree,  and  devour 
mne  yeang  bird*  with  tbeii  mothw,  and  afterwani  be- 
come ila^  dnnged  into  stone,  la  infened  that  the 
nege  ofTroy  woold  but  ten  yean.  He  alw>  foretold 
that  the  Gndan  Beet,  which  was  at  that  same  time 
detained  by  contrary  winds  in  the  haibonr  of  Anlia, 
wtmld  not  be  aUe  to  aail  until  Agamemnon  should 
have  nciificed  his  own  dau^iter  I]^iigenia.  Calchaa 
alao  advised  Agamemnon,  dnring  the  pestilence  by 
whidi  Apirfki  desolated  the  Qrecian  camp,  to  restore 
Chiynis,  as  the  only  means  of  appeasing  uie  god.  fie 
was  eonnlted,  indeed,  on  every  afiair  of  importance, 
and  spears  to  have  often  determined,  with  Agament- 
non  aial  Ulyasaa,  the  import  of  the  oracles  vraich  be 
ezpoiuded.  His  death  is  aaid  to  have  happened  aa 
Uom.  After  the  taking  of  Tray,  he  aceompanied 
AmtUMfaoB,  aoD  of AmiAmfaus,  toColoidion  in  Ionia. 
Uhadbeenpcedietedfhathe  shoald  not  die  ontil  he 
fooadaprnflietnioreAilfiilUianhunself:  this  he  ez- 
penoned  in  the  petwm  of  M^ras.  He  was  unable 
to  leB  baw  many  figs  were  on  the  branches  of  a  cer- 
taia  Sftne ;  and  when  Hopua  mentioned  the  exact 
nunbei;  CaUiaa  retired  to  the  wood  of  Claroa,  safnnd 
to  Apolo,  iriieie  he  ex^ied  of  nief  and  mortification. 
— CUthashadtlupatnmynuBoTTheatoridea.  (Horn., 
1, 89,  Ac^J^ek-t  Agmi.—Eurip.,  Iphig. — Pa»- 
aaa^I.O.) 

C&uoonA,  a  eoun^  in  the  north  of  Britun,  now 
called  Seadmd.  The  aodent  (^edonia  compre- 
h«nded  all  those  ooontries  which  lay  to  ^  north  of 
the  Farik  and  Cfyie.  It  was  never  completely  snb- 
Jwd  by  the  Romans,  though  Agricota  penetr^ed  to 
tke  7'ur,  and  ScAema  into  me  vary  heart  of  tlw  eoun- 
tay.  ne  Caledoniana  are  anpnosed  to  have  derived 
thor  same  from  the  Celtic  W(»da  Gael  Zhm,  im^ying 
"-the  Gael  (Qaols)  of  the  moontains,"  i.  e.,  "Hi^- 
kadaa."  These  Gtihc  tribes  were  driven  into  Scot- 
Bad,  Eram  Britain,  Jiy  the  conquests  of  the  Belgic  or 
Kanic  race.   (Compare  Addung"*  MitAridtUet,  vtrf. 

CiLnfmi,aci^of  Spun,  in  the  eoontiy  of  Bsti- 
ca,  wppoaul  to  cuiiespoud  to  the  modem  Caaaila. 
Tk  ancient  place  waa  faned  fi>r  mi^g  bricke  of 
*o  mcfa  bi^UtDcea  that  they  floated  upon  the  water. 
{PH^  as,  48. — Yitrm^  3,  8.)  Thia  waa  also  done 
«t  Waawlia  (JfcrseiUe)  in  OanI,  and  at  Pitane  in 


Aaia.  {Vitruv.,  I.  c.)  According  to  amodem  author- 
ity, the  aame  Und  of  bricka  are  made  in  Itdy,  "  At 
aha  atnga/onsatma  «pwte  di  noOoiie."  (fa&rmt, 
Diatert.,  Ventsia,  1797,  8vo.) 

Calks,  a  ci^  of  Cunpania,  to  the  south  of  Tea- 
num,  now  Calvi.  Accoiding  to  Livy  (8,  16),  it  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Ausones,  but  vraa  conquered  bf 
the  Romans,  and  colonized  (A.U.G.  481).  The  Ager 
CalenuB  waa  much  celebrated  for  ita  vineyards.  (  Kid. 
Falemum.) 

CxLiTEe,  a  Belgic  tribe  in  Gaul,  north  of  the  month 
of  the  Sequana,  and  inhabiting  the  peninsula  which 
that  river  makes  with  the  sea.  Their  territory  ia  now 
U  pays  de  Coax,  forming  a  part  of  Normandy,  in  the 
department  de  la  Seine  -  In/eneure.  Their  capita 
waa  Juliohona,  now  Lillebome.  Sti&bo  calla  them 
KoAsTof,  and  hence,  on  D*Anville*8  Map  of  Ancient 
Gaul,  they  are  named  Catiti.  Ptolemy,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  KaA$r«f.  They  ^pear  to  have  beeA 
ranked  CT  Cosar  among  the  Armoric  states,  if  in  one 
part  of  his  Commentaries  {B.G.,7,7&)  weread  Cofetes 
for  CadeUs.  They  could  eaaily  have  been  connected 
wkh  tfie  Armoric  tribea  by  commercial  relatione  and 
affini^,  and  yet  have  belonged,  by  their  position,  to  the 
B^ic  race.  (Lemaire,  Ind.  Geogr.  ad  Cat.,  p.  SilO. 
—Qp.,  Ttd.  4.) 

CauoSla,  Cuns  Casar  Augustus  Germanicaa,  son 
of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  was  bom  A.D.  13, 
in  the  camp,  probably  in  Germany,  and  was  bnmght 
up  among  the  legions.  {Suelon.,  Vit.  CaUg.,  8.) 
Here  he  received  nom  the  addiera  the  surname  of. 
Caligula,  from  his  being  amyed,  when  quite  young, 
like  a  common  soldter,  and  wearing  a  UttU  pav  of 
eoHfx,  a  kind  of  shoe  or  eoveringjbr  the  feet  used 
chioSy  by  the  common  soldiers,  ^tia  was  done  in 
order  to  secure  towards  him  the  good-will  of  the 
troops.  CahgtUa  himael^  however,  disliked  the  ap- 
pellation in  after  days,  and  preferied  that  of  Gains 
C«aar,  which  is  also  his  historical  name.  Upon  his 
fether's  death  he  leCnmed  from  Syria,  and  lived  with  . 
his  modter  till  her  exile,  when  he  removed  to  the  resi- 
denee  of  livia  Augusta,  his  great  grandmother,  whose 
funeral  oration  he  delivered  in  public,  while  he  still 
wore  the  pratexta.  He  afterward  remained  in  the 
family  of  hiB  grandmother  Antonia  until  bis  twentieth 
vear,  when,  being  invited  to  Capre*  by  the  emperor, 
he  aaamned  the  dress  proper  to  manhood,  but  with- 
out the  eoatomary  onemonies.  In  the  court  of  his 
gnndftther,  his  naturally  mean  and  vicious  temper 
appeared  in  a  servile  compliance  with  the  caprices  of 
uose  in  power,  in  a  wanton  love  of  cmelty  towards 
the  unfortunate,  and  in  the  moat  abandoned  and  un- 
princii^ed  deb«icheiy;  so  that  Tiberius  observed 
that  he  waa  breeding  a  second  Phaethon  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  world.  (SuUon.,  Col.,  c.  10.)  Tibe* 
riua  had,  by  hia  testament,  appointed  his  two  grand- 
sons, CaiuB  Cssar  and  Tiberiua  Gemellus,  the  latter 
the  son  of  Dnisus,  joint  heirs  of  the  empire.  The 
first  act  of  Caligula,  however,  was  to  oaaemble  the  sen- 
ate for  the  purpose  of  declaring  the  invalidity  of  the 
will ;  and  this  being  readily  efiected,  and  Tiberius  0»- 
melius  being  declared  too  young  to  rule,  Caius  Cesar 
OsligalawBs  hnmediate^proelBitnedan^Mror.  This 
appomtmenl  was  received  with  the  most  unbounded 
joy  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  and  the  con- 
duet  of  the  new  prince  seemed  at  first  to  promise  one 
<tf  the  most  auspicious  of  reigna.  But  this  was  all 
diasimnlation  on  hia  part ;  a  mssimnlation  which  he 
had  learned  under  his  wily  predecessor ;  for  Caligula 
esteemed  it  prudent  to  aasume  the  afqieannoe'of  mod- 
eration, liberality,  and  justice,  till  he  should  be  firmly 
seated  on  the  throne,  aind  freeid  from  all  raprehension 
lest  the  claims  of  the  young  Tiberius  might  be  revived 
on  any  offence  having  been  taken  by  the  senate.  He 
interred,  in  the  most  honourable  manner,  the  remains 
of  his  mother  and  of  liis  brother  Nero,  set  free  alTstste 
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prisonen.  reeiUed  the  baniihed,  and  finbade  all  proM- 
cutioDB  for  treason.  He  conferred  on  the  magiitratcs 
free  and  independent  power.  Although  the  will  of 
TiberiuB  had  been  declared,  by  the  senate,  to  be  noU 
and  void,  he  fulfiHed  everf*  article  of  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  that  above  mentioned.  When  he  was 
choeen  consul,  he  took  his  uncle  Glandius  as  his  eol- 
leaffue.  Thus  he  distinguished  the  first  eight  months 
of  nis  ittgn  by  many  actioiu  dictated  ^  the  pro- 
foandest  hypocrisy,  but  whksh  appeared  magnanimous 
and  noble  to  the  eyea  of  the  world,  when  he  fell,  on  a 
sudden,  dangerou^y  ill,  in  consequence,  as  has  been 
imagined,  of  a  love-potion  ^en  him  by  his  mistress 
Milonia  Cssonia  (whom  he  afterward  married),  with  a 
view  to  secure  his  unconstant  affections.  On  recov- 
ering fym  dlis  malady,  whether  weary  by  this  time  of 
the  rertraints  of  hypocrisy,  or  actually  deranged  in  his 
intellect  by  the  inflammatory  effects  of  the  potion 
wUdi  he  had  taken  {Jav.,  Sat.,  6,  614),  the  emperor 
threw  off  all  amwarahce  of  virtue  and  moderation,  as 
well  as  ad  pmdeotial  considerations,  and  acted  on  every 
oceanoa  wKh  the  miediieTOiu  violence  of  unbridled 
paaiioiM  wd  mnton  power,  n  Hut  the  lirnuiny  of 
Tiberiui -was  fo^otten  fai  the  enormitieB  of  Caligula. 
{Settee.,  Contoi.  ad  Hde.,  9,  c.  779.)  The  most  ez- 
qaiaite  tortures  served  him  for  enjoyments.  During 
his  meals  he  caused  criminals,  and  even  innocent  per- 
sons, to  be  stretched  on  the  rack  and  beheaded :  the 
most  reepeetaUe  persons  were  daily  executed.  In  the 
madnees  of  his  anoganee  he  even  considered  himsdf 
a  god,  and  oaneed  tlM  honours  to  be  paid  to  him  which 
were  paid  to  Apollo,  to  Mars,  and  even  to  Jupiter. 
He  budt  a  temple  to  his  own  divinity.  At  one  time 
he  wished  that  the  whole  Roman  people  had  but  one 
head,  that  he  might  be  able  to  cut  it  off  at  a  singlo 
blow.  ,  He  frequent^  repeated  the  words  of  an  old 
Oderint  dum  metuant.  ■  One  of  his  greatest 
was  the  building  of  a  bridge  of  vessels  between 
Bafas  and  PnleoK,  in  knitation  of  that  of  Xerxes  over 
.  the  HelleipoiA.  He  himself  conseeisted  this  grand 
structure  with  gnat  splendour ;  and,  after  he  had 
passed  the  night  foUowmg  in  a  revel  with  his  friends, 
in  order  to  do  something  extraordinary  before  Ids  de- 
parture, he  caused  a  crowd  of  persons,  without  dis- 
tiuctitHi  of  age,  rank,  or  character,  to  be  seized,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea.  On  his  return  he  entered  Rome 
in  trimiqilltbeeaiue,  as  he  uid,  he  had  oonquerad  na- 
ture henelf.  After  due  he  made  piepafations  for  an 
expedition  against  the  Gnmans,  passed  with  more  than 
300,000  men  over  the  Rhine,  but  retomed  after  he  had 
travelled  a  few  mites,  and  that  without  having  seen  an 
enemy.  Such  was  his  terror,  that,  wlien  he  came  to  the 
river,  and  foand  the  bridge  obatxneted  bj  the  erawd 
roon  it,  he  caused  himedfto  be  po—od  over  the  heads 
of  the  soldiers.  He  then  went  to  Gaul,  which  he  phin- 
dered  with  unexampled  rapaei^.  Not  content  with  the 
consider^le  boo^  thus  omained,  he  sold  all  the  prop- 
erty of  bis  sisters  Agripi»na  and  Llvilla,  whom  he  ban- 
ished. He  abo  sold  the  fiunitoie  of  the  old  court,  the 
dothss  of  Augustus,  Agrqipina,  die.  Before  he  left 
Gaul  he  dadned  liis  intention  of  gtring  to  Britain. 
He  collected  his  army  on  the  coast,  embarited  in  a 
magnificent  galley,  but  returned  when  he  had  hardly 
left  the  land,  drew  np  his  forces,  ordered  the  signal 
of  battle  to  be  sounded,  and  commanded  the  soldiers 
to  fill  their  helmets  with  shells,  white  he  cried  out, 
**  This  booty,  ravished  from  the  sea,  is  fit  for  my  pal- 
ace and  the  Capitol."  "When  he  returned  to  Rome  he 
was  desirous  of  a  triumph  on  aocoont  of  bis  addeve- 
ments,  but  contented  lumself  with  an  ovation.  IM^ 
contented  with  the  senate,  he  reecdved  to  destroy  the 
greater  part  of  the  memben,  and  the  most  distingoisb- 
ed  men  of  Rome.  This  is  proved  by  two  Ixxdu 
which  were  found  after  his  death,  wherein  the  names 
of  the  proscribed  were  noted  down,  and  of  which  one 
was  «ntilled  Olainu  (Swoid),  and  the  odier  PttgObu 
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(Dagger).  He  beeame  reeoodled  to  the  senate  ag^ 
when  he  found  it  worthy  of  him.  He  supported  pub- 
lic brothels  and  gaming^oiues,  and  received  biniself 
Uie  entrance-money  oithe  visitors.  His  horse,  named 
IneitalKS,  was  his  favourite.  This  horse  he  made  one 
of  his  priests,  and,  by  way  of  insnlt  to  the  republic, 
declared  it  also  consul.  It  was  kept  in  an  ivor^  sta- 
ble, and  fed  from  a  nriden  manger ;  and,  when  it  was 
invHed  to  fisaat  at  ue  emperor's  table,  ^t  com  gras 
seirved  op  in  a  gtdden  buin  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship. He  had  even  the  intention  of  destrojrtng  the 
poems  of  Homer,  and  was  on  the  point  of  removing 
the  works  and  images  of  Virgil  and  Livy  from  all  libn- 
lies :  Uioae  of  the  former,  bMauae,  as  he  said,  he  was 
dMtitote  of  genius  and  learning ;  thoae  of  the  latter, 
because  he  vras  pot  to  be  depoMed  njpon  as  an  histo- 
rian. Caligula's  monls  were,  from  his  youth  upward, 
abomitt^ly  cormjrt.  After  he  had  married  and  repu- 
diated several  wives,  Cseaiua  retained  a  permanent 
hold  on  his  affections.  A  number  of  conspirators,  at 
the  head  of  wlwm  were  Ch«rea  and  Cornelius  Sabi- 
nus,  both  tribunes  of  the  pretoiian  cohorts,  murdered 
him  in  the  29tl)  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fenith  of  his 
tyrannical  reign,  A.D.  41.  {Crener,  HiM.  des  Bmp. 
Rom.,  v(ri.  9,  p.  1,  iMf. — JSnejiefop.  Americ.,  vd.  S, 
p.  406,  aeqq.—Bneyaof.  MatrofU-j  Dh.  3,  vol.  p. 
434,  eeqq.) 

CallaTci  or  Callaci,  a  people  of  Spain,  in  the 
nor^westem  part  of  the  oottntrjr.  Hey  inliabitcd 
what  is  now  Gallieia,  togediw  mth  tiu  FoitasiMae 
provinces  of  Entre-Dwro-y-Maho  and  TVu-^M-tfon- 
U».  (£tuni}i.,4,l^— M  JArf.,S,36S.— Pim.,8,3. 
— Jntcript.  ap.  Chnakr.) 

Callk  or  Galb,  a  seaport  town  of  the  Callaici,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Durius.  It  \e  now  Oportt.  From 
Porhu  CaUe*  comes,  by  a  corruption,  the  name  of 
modem  Partugtd.  {Sa.  Ital.,  19, 696^Fea.  Pmttn., 
1,  14.— Agrar.,  %  81.) 

Ciu.lAs,  a  ndi  Athenian,  who  (rflered  to  leleaao 
Cimon,  son  of  lUtiBdea,  from  |nison,  into  whid>  he 
had  been  Arown  thiougfa  inability  to  pay  his  fother's 
fine,  if  he  would  give  him  the  luind  of  EI|Mnice,  Ci- 
men's  sister  uid  wife.  Cimon  consented,  but  with 
great  rehietance.  He  was  afterward  cbsj^ed  with 
having  viol^ed  the  terms  of  his  agreement  with  Cal- 
lias,  which  was  lotted  upon  by  the  Athenians  aa  adul- 
tery on  his  part,  El^niee  ha^r  become  the  pnq>er- 
tj  of  another.  This  custom  of  marmng  natera  at 
Athens  extended,  accoidiiig  to  Philo  Judeus,  only  to 
sisters  by  the  same  fother,  and  was  forbidden  in  the 
case  of  eistem  by  the  ssfaie  mother.  Elinnice  was 
taken  in  marriage  by  Cimm,  because,  in  ccmsequence 
of  hie  extreme  povei^,  he  was  unable  to  provide  a 
BottaUe  match  for  her.  Hie  Laeedcmoniana  wexe 
forbidden  to  marry  any  of  their  kindred,  whether  in  the 
direct  degree  of  ascent  or  descent ;  but  in  the  caae 
of  a  collateral  it  was  allowed.  Several  of  the  barba- 
rous nations  seem  to  have  been  less  sempnloua  on 
this  head ;  the  Perriana  especially  were  rema^ble  Cor 
sDch  unnatural  onions.   (C.  Nef.  etPbU.  ta  Cm.) 

CallicolShb,  a  hill  in  the  district  of  Troaa,  deri- 
ving its  name  (xo^  xoAwir)  from  the  pleasing  rvgo- 
larity  of  its  form,  and  the  groves  hf  wbtdi  it  secma 
for  ages  to  have  been  adorned.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  in  the  90th  book  of  the  Iliad  (v.  63  and  l&l). 
Strabo  in/orms  os,  from  Demetrius  of  Scepaia,  that  it 
was  ten  stadia  from  the  village  of  the  Diana  ('IXUw 
jR^),  which  would  make  it  forty  stadia  fiom  Troy  it-  ^ 
aidC  It  wu  idtwta  to  the  nortfaweat  of  tiua  city,  ^ 
near  the  banks  of  the  Simois.  (Coenpare  Le  C%cva-  2 
tier't  Map  of  the  Plain  of  Trm/,  and  the  note  of  Heyrte  ^ 
to  the  969a  page  of  the  QeiUan  translation  of  L« 
Chevaher's  woAs  on  thia  subject.  Consult  mlao  ' 
CUrke'e  Travela,  vol.  8,  p.  1  IB,  Zend.,  8vo  ad.)  I 

GALUOBATas,  I.  an  Auonian,  who  caused  Dion  to 
be  eMewaeled.  (Vtd.  Dion  y^r^-  An  offiear  iz»- 
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tmtedwtA  tbe  cm  of  thetnaauzM  efSiusl^  Alex- 
odd.  (Csrl,  S^S.) — III.  An  uchitoct,  who,  in  con- 
jnoetioB  irilh  kliniu,  bintt  tbe  Piuthcticm  at  Aibeiu, 
nd  who  iininilnnk  ^Imo  to  c—plrte  &e  ksic  wmUb 
land  at£t9.    (Phi.,  Yit.  Paid.,  c  IS.)   He  apt 

EtohaveflonridM<laboiitOl7nip.  80<tt8&.  {SUiigy 
ArLy  fl.  *.) — IV.  A  BcoJptor,  distioguidied  prin- 
qdiy ibe loinntennM  of  lua perfbnxiances.  HeiB 
BtnliMied  aa  «  Lacffdnmonian,  and  ia  awociated  with 
ttjnMdM  \j  M^aa.  (F.  if^  1,  17.— Conpan 
Giln,  ^ttort  <rf  Jri..  «.  S.)  In  oomiexioii  vith 
sitiit  Iw  W  laid  to  have  made  lomo  ebarioti  whi^ 
ooflld  be  catfcnd  wkh  the  wmg*  of  a  ftf,  and  to  hare 
bKribedm  s (piBi  of  the  plajit,«enmum  mhim  venas 
ofHsmer.  (2^,7,21.)  Galen,  tbereibi*,  veil  ap- 
plieg  to  hiBi  tba  ^ithet  /taratSTtxyot-  AtheasiUt 
iuwBvet;  lefaw  tlnk  be  en^caved  oaJT  luge  vaaea 
(n,p.7BS).  Hie  ago  in  whrai  ha  lived  is  uacMtain. 
img.  Diet.  Art, ».  «.> 

CuAAOi-riatM,  a  Spnian,  who  aoooeaded  Lysau- 
der  in  the  -"^  of  tike  fleet  He  took  Methym- 
IB,  aod  raoted  the  Atfaanian  fleet  under  Oenen.  He 
WM  ilcfeatfd  and  killed  near  the  A^inurn,  in  a  naral 
Ra  4M.  He  mma  one  of  the  laat  that  pres 
*cned  tka  tnu  Spartan  diazaeter,  which  had  become 
pHlly  akMBd  fiv  the  won*  dariu  the  Peleiionnaaian 
«v,l7dM  kaUt'iAid&theLBeaiMmvniaaf  bad  ooofr- 
taded  of  fiohtintf  hejrond  the  limits  of  their  eountiy. 
The  caentfnig  of  ItHua  had  alao  contribnted 

*ety  nodi  temda  prodnciM  tUa  raanU.  (JCm., 
Gr.,  1,  fl,  1,  acM^JKnC  Sk^  13,  n^-U.  H., 

CuuBsamm,  an  wiling  to  TJirj  (S6, 15),  thehigb- 
Mt  sonnail  of  Mannt  <£ta.  It  waa  ocoopied  by  Cato, 
with  a  body  of  baspa,  in  the  bottle  fought  at  the  pass 
of  Tbeimcmrla,  between  the  Romans,  under  Aciliui 
Glabno,  and  the  amy  of  Antiocbiu ;  and,  owing  to 
this  aunnme,  the  latter  waa  entiidjnmted.  (Com- 
pawi^if.JV.,  4,  7.) 

CitujMAcng^  I.  a  naUve  of  Gyrene,  deaeended 
ham  an  iflbiliiaaa  fionily.   He  flnt  gan  inatroctimi 
in  paaiaMt,  or  beHe»-lettre»,  at  Aiexandrea,  and  num* 
bmd  uaoQg  hk  aa£toni  .^wllinua  Rhodtua,  Entoa- 
tknea,  and  AnKtophanea  of  Byzaotiiun.  Ptolemy 
Haladetphiia  H^Mniquently  placed  him  in  the  Muse- 
sn.  and  from  this  period  he  turned  hta  principal  at- 
tention to  poetie  compoaitifla.   He  lived,  loaded  with 
boBan,at  the  eont  of  this  prince,  where  \aa  atMlities 
wen  mllj  aiiiilMiil    Ae  anaU  number  of  piecea, 
hnniiim  ihi  iwiiain  In  n.  nut  irf'edj^hondlredeom> 
poaed  by       Boaent  him  to  ua  in  the  light  of  a  cold 
poet,  waning  ■  enco-gy  and  enthusiasm,  and  makiiw 
vain  effints  t»  rq^aceby  erudition  the  genius  whi^ 
Bitnie  had  denied  htm.    Ilieae  productions  c<Hnpel  us 
lo  sobseabe  to  Ovid'a  manon  in  relation  to  him, 
"  ifuMMvu  utgemo  nam  vdu,  aric  valet."   (Anor.,  1, 
13.)  TbspimcqnlwoABofCallimidniawereaafol- 
iimt:  I.  Eiigiu.  Theae  were  regarded  as  hia  nrinci- 
pl  title  to  renown.  TheRomana,e8peGiallyintneAu- 
^latan  agn,  held  them  in  high  estimation ;  tMv  were  im- 
itoced  by  (>tid  and  Propertius.  AnuHig  the  Elegies  of 
fa^Badns  two-in  yrticolar  were  cefcbrated,  me  aa 
the  ticaaen  of  Bamnea,  qiwan  of  Ptdamy  ill^  wlddi 
CjtnSas  has  eitfaer  tmnatated  or  imhated;  and  the 
othee,  'iT*ii**-l  Oji&ao^  to  winch  Ovid  alludes  {Rtm. 
Am^  1, 380),  and  wUtii  he  has  imitated  in  his  20th  He- 
.■aid-   We  have  only  adme  fragments  reouining  of  the 
<'^eeica.    2.  Alrieu;  '*  Ctaua"  i  e.,  a  poem,  in  four 
t^am,  eo  the  origin  or  causes  of  Tarious  Abies,  ens- 
Cobb,  Ac.   Some  fis«BMnt»Temun.   3.  'EkuAi;,  jSe- 
^s^e,  an  faefoie  poem,  ute  aubiect  of  which  was  the  bos- 
piuUe  reception  gt««  to  Tneona,  by  an  ok!  female, 
wfcn  he  waa  ypcaedKiig  to  combat  the  Maiathonian 
1^.   Some  ftagroenta  remain.   4.  'I6ir,  "theAt«,"a 
^OEBi  ifireeted  against  one  of  lus  pDoils,  aocused  by 
uaofingiMitade^aaBncdAiKdhniv  Ahodina.  Itbui 
Oo 


notieaehedns.  Hie  Ibis  is  a  bird,  whose  halnts  taught 
man,  it  ii  said,  the  ose  of  clysters.  We  know  not  ute 
reason  why  CalUmadnis  gave  tliia  ajppeilatioB  to  his  en> 
eray ;  it  was  dan*  in  riiuctde,  probably,  of  some  per- 
sonal deformity,  oor  eke  from  aome  resemblance  wb^ 
Apoilonius  bore  to  thia  bird  in  the  eyes  of  his  irritated 
maatei.  It  is  in  imitation  of  Callimachus  that  Ovid 
has  given  the  title  of  Ibis  to  one  of  Ids  poems.  6. 
ifymns.  Of  these  we  have  six  remamuig;  five  in  Uie 
Jmac  dialect,  and  the  dixth  in  Doric.  Tb»  snl^ject  of 
tfau  laat  is  the  bathing  of  ^  statue  of  Htaerva.  An> 
coriling  to  the  commentators,  the  Done  dialect  was 
preforred  for  this  poeok,  becanse  Callimachns  com- 
posed it  at  Argos,  whsrp,  during  a  certain  festival,  the 
statue  of  Palus  was  bathed  in  the  Inac^ua.  Of  Aa 
six  l^mns  which  we  have  from  Callimachus,  that  ad- 
dressed to  Ceres  is  the  best.  The  one  in  honour  of 
Delss  is  in  the  epic  style,  lilte  the  hymns  of  the  Ho- 
meridn.  6.  Epigramt.  Of  these  we  possess  seven- 
ty-four, wbidi  may  be  regarded  among  the  heat  of 
antiqoUy.  The  grammaiian  Aichilnas,  the  father,  or, 
aoooo^ng  to  others,  the  son  of  Apollonhia,  wrote  a 
commentary  or  eiageaie  itSvytlok)  on  these  epimms ; 
and  Harianus,  who  lived  under  the  Emperor  Anasta- 
nui^Bnda  sparsphnaa  of  them  in  iambio  verse.  7. 
Zaniiu  and  aUtfawMei.  Strabo  nfota  to  thenh  and 
acne  fragmenta  ranun. — Goeh  are  anna  of  the  prin- 
cipal poetic  works  <rf  Callimachus.  We  have  to  re- 
gret the  loas  of  several  prose  works,  whidi  would,  no 
doubt,  have  thrown  great  light  on  varMma  subjects 
connected  wi^  the  antiquities  of  Greece.  Such  are 
his  Commantaries,  or  Memoin  (Ttro/itPi^/iOTa) ;  hu 
vrodt  enlAtlad  Krfoeif  t^owp  Ml  n6Xiuit,  "  The  avb- 
tling  of  idanda  and  ftundng  of  otiea;"  hia  "W«n- 
den  of  the  Worid,"  Qavjuiata,  or,  Qav/utTuv  rdv  elf 
Ajraaav  y^v  KtU  totovs  tvrtM  owayuty^,  Ac. 
Callimachus  did  not  want  detractors,  who  oocaaioned 
him  that  species  of  tonnent  to  which  the  vanity  of  au- 
thors expoaestboa,  and,  at  the  same  time,  renders  them 
so  sepaitive.  A  certain  grammarian,  named  Aiiato- 
j^uiD,  wrote  against  fine  of  his  prodnotbns ;  an^dwre 
existB,  in  the  Anthok>gy,  a  distich  against  Callima- 
chus, by  Apolhmios  t^  grammarian,  which  is  often 
enoneoualy  ascribed  to  the  author  of  Uie  Argonautics. 
— Among  the  editions  of  Callimachus  msy  be  men- 
tioned that  of  Emeati,  Ltigd.  Bat.,  1761,  2  vols.  8vo, 
and  that  of  Blomfield,  Load.,  1816,  6vo.  Branch 
gave  alao  a  revised  text  in-  his  Poets  Gmamci. 
{SehoU,  Hiat.  LU.  Gr.,  voL  3,  ^  107,  ssm.)— II.  A 
ceMnated  ar^t,  whose  dtoiktion  waa  dneoted  not 
only  to  statuary,  but  to  engraving  on  geld  and  to 
painting.  (Pirn.,  34,  B.)  On  account  ofthe  elegant 
finish  of  his  works  in  marble,  he  was  styled  by  the 
Athenians  KardTexvoc-  (Vitrut.,  4,  1,  10,-<-Coin- 
pare  the  remarks  of  SiUig,  Diet.  Ml,  a.  v.) 

OAUidpB,  one  of  the  Muses,  dan^ter  of  Jujnter 
and  Hnomoayne.  j9be  piesided  over  epic  poetry  and 
eloquence,  and  was  rejneeentcd  holding  a  close-rolled 
parchment,  and  sometimes  a  tnmqtet.  She  derived 
her  name  from  her  heautifvi  (silver-toned)  twiee,  dird 
r$f  xoA^r  Akoc-  Calli<^  bore  to  CEagms  a  son 
nioned  L^us,  who  was  killed  by  hia  pupU  Herculea. 
(Awttotl.,  1, 8, 3.)  She  had  alao  by  the  same  nre  the 
o^ehtated  Orjdiena.  Othas,  however,  made  Apollo 
the  sire  of  l^us  and  Orpheus.  Hesiod  {Frag.,  67) 
says,  that  Urania  was  the  mother  of  Linus.  (FuE.  Mu- 
se, and  consult  Jtfuiier,  Arehaol.  dtr  Kunat,  p.  594, 
aeqq.) 

CALUPATIR4,  daughter  of  Diagoias,  and  wife  of 
Cidliaiuz.the  athlete.  According  to  the  common  so- 
count,  she  went  with  her  son,  after  the  death  of  her 
baaband,  to  the  Ofymj^  g«BMi  having  diaguised 
h«rMU>inllMattiieofateacherofgymnastics.  When 
her  son  was  declared  victor,  she  discovered  her  sex  in 
the  joy  of  the  moment,  and  was  immediatehf  arrested, 
as  WMnan  wen  not  allowed  to  appear  on  soc^  occa- 
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sloni.  The  ptuusliment  to  whkh  sh«  wu  lUrie  was 
to  be  caflt  down  from  a  prwaintoat  and  rockj  height, 
bat  she  waa  pardoned  a  consequence  of  the  pecu- 
liar circoDUtaaceB  of  her  case.  A  taw,  however,  waa 
immediately  passed,  ordaining  that  the  teaehen  of 
gymnastic  exercisra  should  abo  iVP*u  naked  at  the 
games.  (PautanioM,  6,  6,  5.)  —  Fiom  an  examma- 
tion  of  authorities,  it  would  appear  that  the  story  just 
told  relates  gather  to  Berenice  {iepevtKti),  the  sister 
of  Callipatira,  (Consult  Bayle,  Diet.,  a.  v.  Berenice, 
and  Si4U)fita,  ad  Pauaan,  I.  c.) 

Caluphon,  a  punter,  a  native  of  Samoa,  who 
decorated  with  pictures  the  tomple  of  Diana  at  Ephe- 
•us.  The  eufajecbi  of  his  pieces  were  t^n  from  the 
Iliad.    (Pausan.,  6,  19.) 

Callipolis,  I.  a  city  of  Thrace,  about  five  miles 
from  .lEgospotamos.  Its  origin  is  uncertain  ;  a  By- 
zantine writer  ascribes  its  foundation  and  name  to 
Callios,  an  Athenian  general  {Jo.  Cinnamua,  6,  3), 
while  another  derives  its  appellation  from  tho  beauty 
of  the  site.  (AgatAuu,  6,  p.  155.)  It  is  certain  that 
we  do  not  hear  of  CaliipotiB  befine  Ute  Macedonian 
war,  when  tivy  mentions  tta  having  been  taken  by 
Philip,  the  last  king  of  that  name  ^31,  16. — Com- 

Smrlin.,i,  11.)  Frmnthe-Itineiaries  we  lean,  that 
Blligolia  was  the  punt  whence  it  was  usual  to  cross 
the  Hellespont  to  Lampsacue  or  Abydos.  The  mod- 
em name  is  GiUlipoU,  and  it  is  fiom  this  that  the 
Chersonese  now  takes  its  name  as  a  Turkish  province. 
{Cramer'*  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  330.)  —  II.  A  town 
of  Sicily,  north  of  Catana,  now  CtUIipoli. — III.  A  city 
of  Calabria,  on  the  Sinus  Tarentinns,  now  CalUjxUi. 
According  to  Dionysius  of  Haltcamassus  (17,  4),  it 
owed  its  foundation  to  Leucippus,  a  Lacedemonian, 
who  erected  a  town  here  with  the  consent  of  the  Ta- 
rentinea,  who  eipected  to  be  put  in  posKsaioii  of  it 
shortly  after;  hut  in  tUs  hope  they  were  deceived ; 
and  on  finding  that  the  Spartan  colony  was  already 
strong  enongn  to  resist  an  attack,  they  suffered  Leu- 
inppus  to  prosecute  his  undertaking  without  molesta- 
tion. (_Dton.  Hal.,  Frag.,  ed.  Angelo  Maio,  Medial., 
1816.)  MeU  styles  it  "urbt  Grata  CalUpeiu"  (2, 
4).  The  passage  in  which  Pliny  names  this  town  is 
corrupt  (PhtL,  3,  11. — Cramer'e  Ancient  Itaitft  vol. 
S,  p.  317.) 

Callirh5I(  L  a  daughter  of  the  Scamauder,  who 
married  Xros,  by  whom  she  had  IIus,  Ganymede,  and 
Asaaracus.  (il.,  20,  331.)  —  II.  A  daughter  of  Ocea- 
nus  and  Tethya,  mother  of  Geryon,  Echidna,  Cerbe- 
rus, and  other  monsters,  by  Chrysaor.  {Huioi,Tkeog., 
367,  eeqq.) 

GiLLiaTB,  an  island  of  the  .^Ggeaa  Saa,  called  also 
Thers.   (Vni  Thera.) 

Calustbu,  Beaut's  rewards  t  a  festival  at  Lee* 
bos,  during  which  all  the  women  presented  themselves 
in  the  tomple  of  Juno,  and  the  prize  was  assigned  to 
the  fairest  (Alhenaut,  13,  p.  610,  a.)  There  was 
also  an  institution  of  the  same  kind  among  the  Par- 
riunana,  made  first  by  CJypaelus,  whoae  wife-  was 
honoured  with  the  first  pnze.  The  Eleana  had  cne 
also,  in  which  the  &irest  man  received  as  a  prize  a 
complete  suit  of  armour,  which  be  dedicated  to  Miner- 
va.   {Athautus,  I.  c. — Caeaub.  et  Sckumgk.,  ad  loe.) 

CALLiSTHaifBB,  a  native  of  Olynthus,  the  son  of 
Hero,  Aristotle's  sister.  He  was  placed  by  the  Sta- 
girito  about  the  person  of  Alexander,  as  a  kind  of  in- 
structor, or,  rather,  cmnpanion  of  bis  studies,  and  ac- 
companied the  monarch  into  the  He  gave  at- 
fence,  however,  by  the  ludmeis  of  bis  manners  and 
his  boldness  of  speech,  and  was  eventually  charged 
with  being  implicated  in  a  conspira^  against  Atezan- 
der.  Acomling  to  the  common  account,  he  was  mu- 
tilated, and  then  carried  along  with  the  army  in  an  iron 
cage,  until  ha  ended  his  days  pcoson.  Ptolemy, 
however,  wrate  in  tni  histtny  of  Alexander,  that  he 
was  first  tortored  and  then  hanged.  Callisthenes  does 


not  deserve  the  name  of  a  pbiloBcqibK,  vUdi  imia  i 
have  bestowed  upon  him ;  he  appears,  on  dweontnn,  , 
to  have  been  little  bettor  than  b  mere  Bophitt  He 
wrote  a  history  of  Alexander's  movemenU  which  )at 
not  come  down  to  us,  but  which,  &om  the  remariu  of 
andent  writan,  does  not  a^iear  to  have  poueeeed 
even  the  merit  <rf'exaetnens  in  <ndinaiydetuU.  (Pba.,  . 
Va.  Alex.—PtJyb.,  13,  ^.—Sainte-Cretx,  £niui,  , 
dec.,  p.  34,  teqq. — Id.  ih.,  p.  163,  leqq.) 

Callibto  and  Calibto,  called  also  Heiiee,  wu  | 
daughter  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  and  one  of  Di-  ' 
ana's  attendants.   Jupiter  saw  her,  and,  Bssmning  the  , 
formoflMana,  accomiMniedtbamudentolbeaiBK,  , 
and  auiprited  her  virtne.   She  knr  oMicealed  hn 
shame ;  (tut  at  length,  as  ahe  was  one  oay  bathing  nith 
her  divine  mistress,  the  discovery  was  nude,  and 
ana,  in  her  anger,  turned  her  into  a  bear.  While  in  ' 
this  form  she  brought  for^  her  scm  Areas,  who  lived  ' 
with  her  in  the  w<mds,  till  the  herdsmen  caueht  both 
her  and  him,  and  brought  them  to  Lycaon.   ( m.  A^ 
caa.)   Some  time  afterward  ahe  went  into  the  teoe-  | 
nus,  or  sacred  endosuie  of  the  Lye«an  JoTa,iduehit 
was  unlawfiil  to  enter.    A  munber  Aieaffian*, 
^uDong  whom  was  her  own  soi^  followed  to  kill  hei,but  i 
Jove  sniatehed  h  er  out  of  their  hands,  and  placed  her  a>  i 
a  constellation  in  the  sky,  (ApoUod.,3,6.—-Ovii,Xet., 
3,  401,  aeq.—M.,  Faat.,  2,  16fi,  aeq.  —  Hjgm.,  Fei.,  i 
177.)   It  was  also  &bled,  that  at  the  request  of  Juno, 
Tethye  fwbade  the  constellation  of  the  beu  to  descend  i 
into  her  waves.   This  legend  is  related  with  gieat  n-  < 
riety  in  the  dieanutanoes.  Aoeoidutgto  oneoftboe 
versions,  Arcaa^  haraig  been  separated  from  his  mo^  < 
and  reared  among  men,  met  her  one  day  in  the  woo^ 
and  was  on  the  point  of  slaying  her,  when  Ju^tn  i 
transferred  the  mother  and  son  to  the  Aita.  {Keigit- 
leif't  Mythalogy,  p.  435,  »eq.) 

GilustbItus,  I.  a  celebrated  orator  of  Atheu. 
t)emOBtheneB,  having  heard  him  plead  on  one  occ» 
sion,  was  so  charmol  by  his  -elcqncnce  that  be  aban- 
doned all  his  other  studies,  and  betook  lumselfto  on-  , 
tory.    He  was  employed  on  several  occasi<HU  as  an  , 
ambassador,  but  eventually  met  with  the  common  bte 
of  popular  leaders,  and  was  exiled.    Redring  upon 
this  to  Thrace,  he  founded  Datum  in  that  cwiidfy.  , 
{Plui.,  Vit.  Demotth.,  c.  9.~8eylax,  PmgL,  p.  S?)-  , 
II.  A  sophist,  who  lived,  u  Heyne  tidnks, «  nttle  be-  , 
fore  the  elder  Philoatratus,  towadrda  the  close  of  the  ^ 
second  centuiy  of  our  era.   We  have  firom  him  a  de- 
,  Bcription  of  fourteen  statues,  written,  it  is  true,  in  the 
style  of  a  rhetorician,  but  all  contaiiUng  many  detaii< 
of  a  curious  nature  as  regaida  the  history  tn  ancieot 
art.    (Heyne,  Opuec.,  vol.  5,  p.  196,  aeqq.)  The 
work  aecnnpaiuea  the  wiUinge  of  Flukwtintna,  and  ii 
found  in  all  our  editions  of  the  latter. — IH.  ABoman 
lai^er,  who  lived  during  the  time  of  Severas  and  Car- 
acalla.    (Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  6.,  p.  655.) 

Calor,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rose  in  the  mounVun*  , 
of  the  Hirpini,  passed  Beneveatum,  and  joined  lUie 
Vultunuis.   (£tt>,,  34, 14 ) 

Calpe,  a  lofty  monntain  in  the  most  eoathem  oaiu 
of  Spun,  opposito  to  Mount  Abyla  on  the  African 
coast.  Tluwe  two  mountains  were  called  the  Pillar* 
of  Hercules.  Calpe  is  now  called  Gibraltar,  from  Vhf 
Arabic  Gibel  Tarxk  (i.  e.,  "  the  mountain  of  Tank." 
This  Tarik  was  a  Moorish  general,  who  firvt  kd  the 
Moors  into  Spain,  A.D.  710.) — For  acme  remark  oa, 
the  etymology  of  the  name  Calpo,  vid-  Abyla. 

Oalpobira,  I.  a  daughter  of  L.  Pieo,  and  Julius 
Ceaa^a  fonrth  vifo.  The  night  pzerkus  to  hsr  but- 
band'a  moider,  she  beamed  that  he  had  been  stsbbeJ 
in  her  aima.  Aceording  to  others,  she  dreamed  that 
the  pinnacle  had  &tlen,  which  the  senate,  by  way  o1 
ornament  end  distinction,  had  caused  to  be  erected  joj 
Guar's  house.  [Plat.,  Vit.  Cetm.^  c  }  After  Gcafl 
death  she  intrusted  Antony  with  Un  pitivate  txeasW 
wUdi  ammmted  to  four  thousand  talents,  and  aleo  w  i| 
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the  printe  popera  of  the  dictator.  {Plut.,  Vit.  Ant., 
c  IS.)— II.  Cclnanm  h»x,  paaaed  A.U.C.  «04,  aguiut 
HbntiMt,  by  iraieb  law  the  fint  fiMtA'*  wrwIiM  wu 
obUdwd.  (Cie.  n  Kfir.,  4,  S61WII.  Anodier, 
«dled  abo  AeSia,  eononniiig  brilwry,  A.U.C.  686. 
{Ck.  fn  Jfwwa.,  23.) 

CiLPDiinDB,  I.  8  writer  of  mimes,  not  to  be  con- 
(banded  with  the  pastoral  poet  of  the  same  name, 
(fisir,  Gesck.  Rom.  LU.,  toL  U  p.  118.)  — II.  A 
ChriAa  itt  the  time  af  Hadrian  aim  AntmrinnsRiM, 
from  whom  we  hmn  fifty-ong  Declamatiotis  mnahiing. 
[BOr,  a.,  p.  657.)— in.  A  Latin  poet,  a  natiTe  of  Sun- 
It.  ud  eontemporaiy  of  Nemeaianna,  tired  during  the 
Imid  ODtory  (rf'oar  era.    In  the  earliest  editions  of 
lu  woAs,  and  in  all  but  one  of  the  MSS.,  eleven 
cek^oeapaas  onder  his  name.   Ugoletus,  bowerer,  at 
a  l^r  period,  guided  by  this  single  MS.,  undertook  to 
asngn  fbnr  of  the  eleven  to  Nemesianos.    In  this  he 
IS  wmug,  br  the  tone  and  "wnrw  of  theaa  pieces  show 
plaialf  ihit  they  all  came  from  ooe  pen.   Such  wss 
the  <^nuan  at  Uti^as  (Prof,  ad  Nemefian.,  Eclog., 
p.  44»-— /i        Nemenan.,  Cytug.,  v.  1,  p.  314), 
witli  which  Bonnann  agrees  (,Poet.  Lai.  Mm.,  Prttf., 
p.***  4),  and  which  Wemadorffat  last  has  fhlly  estab- 
tiibcd.    (F«e(.  Lai.  J<m.,  vol.  3,  p.  15,  aegq.)  The 
w  of  Calpumiaa  are  not  wiuiout  merit,  though 
ily  infaiior  in  eleganoa  and  aimptici^  to  Virgil's, 
r  an  dedirated  to  Namesanaa,  nie  protector  and 
pitna,  ftt  he  himaelf  waa  veiy  pow.   Id  the  time  of 
CbariasagBe  tbeeepteces  were  placed  m  the  hands  of 
foang  se^olaia.    Tbe  best  editions  bm  found  in  the 
feeta  Latad  Mimorea  of  Bunnann,  Lugd.  Bui.,  1731, 
Svob.  4to,  andof  WeQiBdoifi;.<l^tem&.,  1780-1799, 10 
toU-Sto.    (Biuhr,  Gcadb.  Jlom.  Xtf.,vol.  l,p.  301.) 

Calvos  Coaa.  Licnnns,  a  Roman,  equally  distin- 
goiihed  as  an  orator  and  a  poet.  In  the  former  ca- 
pacity  he  is  mentimed  with  praise  \fj  Cicero  (Brut., 
Bl.—Ep.  0dFm.,  7,  U.—-Ibtd.,  15,  61).  Ho  was 
also  the  fiiend  of  CatuUns,  and  two  odes  of  that  an- 
tbor's  are  addressed  to  him,  in  which  he  is  coaunemo- 
rated  as  a  oMMt  ddightfiil  companion,  from  whose  so- 
ciety he  oonld  aeaicefy  fe&ain.  Tba  fiagments  of  bis 
tpgrana  lAidi  remain  do  not  enaiUe  as  to  judge  for 
raiwlrea  of  hia  poetical  merits.  He  is  dasaed  by 
Ofid  aDMnr  the  IkenlMRis  writers.  {Horat.,  Serm., 
J.  10, 19.— i^M/op't  RoTR.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  640.) 

CiLTCASMOs,  a  large  and  rapid  river  of  Cilicia  Tra- 
chea,  whidi  riaaa  in  Uie  centru  chain  of  Taurus,  and, 
aAerieeeiniifjfniiie  minor  trifantaiyatTeams,  fbll*  into 
the  sea  between  the  piDOwntoriea  of  Zephyrium  and 
Saipedin.  his  now  the  Givi-tm.  {PUn.,  6,  37.— 
Liw.,  38. 38.— 4mm.  Marcdl.,  14. 25.) 

CxLvimm,  L  small  islands,  placed  by  Strabo  (603) 
brtween  C^ie  Leetom  and  Tenedos,  but  not  to  be 
toad  ia  that  direction.  In  Choiseul  Gouffier'a  map 
ihey  are  laid  down  between  Tenedos  and  Sigsum. — 
n.  A  gTOTip  of  islands,  lying  ofTthe  00^  of  Caria,  to 
(he  saotheaat  of  Leron.  One  of  the  number  was  call- 
ed Cslynma.  iHom.,  R,  %  676.)  Herodotus  informs 
B>  (7, 99),  that  the  Calydnians  were  subject  to  Arte- 
nisia,  queen  of  Caria.  Calymna,  in  modem  charts,  is 
Hied  Culimno,  and  the  .sorroundiiig  group  Kapptri 
and  CarakaghUr.  {Crama»a  Am  Minor,  vd.  S,  p. 
2:5.) 

CiLTDOM,  m,  tStj  of  ^tidia,  below  th«  river  Evs- 
and  betirccn  that  atream  and  the  aea.    It  was 

f^wi  in  Grecian  story  on  aceoont  of  the  bouvhunt 
^  iis  neigfabourbood  (vid.  Meleager),  the  theme  of 
(u«fT  fiom  Homer  to  Statins.  We  are  told  by  my- 
^x^^ists  that  (EneuB,  the  father  of  Meleager  and 
TcJeus,  rained  at  Cdhrdon.  while  his  brother  Agnus 
Ktiled  in  I^eoSMi.  nei^tient  wan,  however,  arose 
Mtwecn  tiwni  on  the  anhect  (^contigaona  laitda ;  a 
QKBaHtanee  to  which  Homer  allndes.  (i!.,  9,  626, 
■snr-)  Vtaok  tbc  aame  poet  we  collect,  that  Calydon 
atoate  tm  >  ttxiky  height    (£.,  2,  640 ;  13, 


217.)  Its  territory,  however,  was  ample  and  produc- 
tive. 9,  577,  aeqq.)  Some  time  afler  the  Pelo- 
ponneaian  war,  we  find  Calydon  in  the  poeaeisiott  of  die 
Achnans.  It  ia  probable  that  the  Calydoniana  them- 
aelves  invited  over  "the  A^usana,  to  defend  them 
againat  the  Acamanians.  (JCett.,  ifiM.  4, 6, 1. — 
Ptauan.,  3,  10.)  Their  city  was,  in  omaequenee,  oc- 
cupied by  an  Achsan  garrison,  until  £[taminondas, 
after  the  b^e  of  Leuctra,  compelled  tl|«n  to  evacu- 
ate the  place.  {Jhed.  Sie.,  14,  67.)  It  waa  still  a 
town  of  importance  durinff  the  Social  war  {Polyb.,  4, 
66. — Id.,  6,  95),  and  as  Tate  as  the  time  of  Ccaar. 
{B.  Ch.,  3,  86.)  But  An^:astUB  accomplist^  its 
downfall  by  removinv  the  mhtdntants  to  Nicopolis. 
According  to  DodwelT,  there  are  yet  to  be  seen  here 
the  remains  of  a  city,  and  its  acropolis,  composed  of 
magnificent  walls,  constructed  nearly  in  a  regular  man- 
ner.   {Cramer't  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  78,  teqq.) 

Calyoonis,  a  name  of  Deianirif  as  living  in  Caly- 
don.  (Ond,M«t.,  9,  112.} 

Calyhka,  an  isluid  of  the  JEgeaa,  southeast  of 
Leros.    {Vid.  Calydnn  11.) 

Calypso,  a  daughter  of  Atlas,  according  to  Homer. 
{Od.,  i,  63.— A.,  7,  345.)  Hesiod,  however,  makes 
her  an  ooefin-nympb<ribeog'.,  359),  and  Apollodorus 
a  Nereid  (1,  3).  uke  Ci>ce,  she  was  a  kumaJt-apeak- 
inf  goddeasjanddwek  in  solitary  state  with  her  attend- 
ant nymphs  on  an  island  named  Ogygia,  in  the  midst 
oStbe  ocean.  Her  iaie  presented  such  a  scene  of  syl- 
van beauty  as  charmed  even  Mercury,  one  of  the 
dwellers  of  Olympus.  ( Od.,  5,  73.)  Calypso  received 
and  kindly  entertained  Ulyaaea,  when,  in  the  course  of 
his  wanderings,  thathanwaathrown  upon  her  domains 
after  his  shipwiwdt.  She  detained  him  then  for  eight 
yean,  designing  to  make  him  immortal,  and  to  keep 
him  with  her  for  ever ;  but  Meicury  arriving  with  a 
command  from  Jupiter,  she  was  obliged  to  -consent  to 
his  dcnpaituie.  She  ^ve  the  hero  tools  to  build  a  raft 
or  light  vessel,  supphed  him  with  pronsions,  and  re- 
luctantly took  a  final  leave  of  him. — The  name  of  Ca- 
lypso means  "  the  Cmeetder"  the  poet,  after  his  usual 
manner,  giving  her  a  ngnifieant  appdlatim.   As  re- 

Sirds  her  triuid,  Homer  seems  to  have  ocmceived 
gygia  to  lie  in  the  northwestern  partso^the  West  sea, 
&r  remote  from  all  other  ides  and  coasts ;  and  he  thus 
brought  his  hero  into  all  parts  of  that  sea,  and  informed 
his  auditors  of  all  ita  wotiden.  {Ka^iiUs^  Mfthol- 
ogy,  p.  374,  aeq.) 

CAXALonOima,  the  first  Roman  colony  in  Britun, 
eatabliahed  under  daudiua.  Ita  ritoation  agrees  with 
that  of  the  modem  Maiden,  aecoiding  to  (Suver  and 
Cellarina.   {TaeU.,  Ann.,  12,  32.— ih.,  14,  31.) 

Cahabacum,  a  city  of  the  Nervii,  in  Belgic  Gaul, 
east  of  Nemetacnm,  now  Camhrey  {Canmer^). 

CAXAKiifA,  a  city  of  Sicily,  near  the  southern  coaat, 
on  the  river  Hipparia.  {Sehcl.  ad  Pmd.,  01,  6,  19.) 
It  was  originally  founded  by  a  colony  from  Syracuse, 
but,  proving  subsequently  msobedient,  it  was  destroy- 
ed by  the  parent  state,  and  the  ground  on  which  it 
stood  was  sold  to  Hippocrates,  ^rant  of  Gela,  as  a 
ransom  for  some  Syracusan  captives.  Hippocrates  re- 
built the  city ;  but  his  saocessor,  Gelon,  after  having 
obtained  the  soveneignty  of  Syracuse,  transferred  the 
inhabitants  of  Camanna  to  the  former  city,  and  thus 
again  was  Camaiina  deatnyed.  (Acralof.,  7,  166.) 
DiBsenaioDs  in  Syracuse  enabled  the  Oeloons  to  nhaild 
Caroarina ;  aeeoraingto  Timena,  in  the  82d  Olymmad, 
but  according  to  Dioooras  at  the  end  of  the  79th.  Thir 
city,  however,  seemed  destined  to  be  atill  unfortunate. 
It  a^Q  suffered  from  the  elder  Dionysius,  and  the  in 
habitants  were  once  more  obliged  to  bectnne  wander- 
en.  Whtn  Tiuoleon,  after  the  overthrow  ctf  tyranny, 
gave  peace  to  the  whole  tiland,  Camanna  again  re- 
vived. {Diod.  Sic,  16,  83.)  It  suffered  once  more, 
however,  in  the  contest  between  Carthage  and  Agatho> 
clea ;  and  finally,  in  the  first  Panic  vtar,  was  eeverely 
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ponidMi  by  OfSLamm'tag  hMiog  Khuttcd  Ciitka- 
^uubh  troop*  wilUti  iu  waUi.  From  tUi  time  it  n- 
uuineii  an  inconndenble  city.  In  tbe  lui^JMiuhood 
of  the  piftcfl  tbe  riv«t  ibnned  a  low  island,  oorend  at 
hi^  water,  but  what  tha  tidf*  fell  converted  iato  a 
marsh.  TUa  manh  ^ded  exhalationa  which  pio- 
duced  a  poatilenee,  am  the  inhatntanta  cdnmlted  an 
oracle  whether  they  •hoald  drain  it.  Atfaon^  the  oiw 
acle  di»«>ad<tf  them,  they  drained  it,  and<y»Ded  a  may 
to  them  to  oonw  wai  phmdar  tteir  dqr. 

Ueoce  aroM  the  proreib,  from  tbe  wotdsof  the  o«wla, 

itivet  Koftapb'ai',  "  wme  mat  Csmarina,'*  aj^lied 
to  thote  whix,  by  lemoviiif  one  evil,  will  faiing  oo  a 
greater.  Motluag  now  lenaina  <tf  tbia  oty  bat  aome 
ruins,  and  the  name  Camaraaa,  given  by  the  nativea  to 
a  town  and  a  neisfalMHinng  muah.  (Ktr^'.,  £n.,  8, 
701^iferW^7,lM.> 

Cambbn!!  Momaa,  a  dtun  of  lawntaina  fbtming  the 
aoothem  boundaiy  of  Macedonia,  and  aaMrating  that 
country  from  Tfaeasaly.   {Lit.,  42, 63.— 2^.,  44, 2.) 

CAKsf  Bia,  I.  an  early  monarch  of  the  line  of  the 
Achnmenides,  the  succesaor  of  Teispee,  who  was  him- 
self the  aacceaeorafAehMnenei.  HemMtnotbaoon- 
fonoded  with  Cam^sea*  the  aoB  of  Gyns»  wbo  waa,  in 
fact,  tlie  aaeood  of  the  name  in  th«  line,  of  Pmian 
kinAS.  {Herod.,  7,  U.^Oooaolt  Bdkr  and  LanJur, 
cd  locy—ll.  A  Persian  of  good  fiuoily,  but  paacafbl 
di^oution,  to  whom  Artyages,  king  of  Media,  gare 
his  daughter  Mandane  in  marriage.  ( Vtd.  As^ages.) 
The  issue  of  thia  union  was  Cyrua  the  Great.  (.He- 
rod., 1,  4A.~-U.,  1,  107.)— III.  The  Bon  and  succea- 
aor  of  Gynia  tbe  Great,  aacended  tbe  tbione  of  Peiaia 
B.G.  630.  Soon  mtM  the  oonmeuoement  of  bis 
mgn,  he  undertook  tbe  OKiHtteat  of  Efypt,bMng  ez- 
eUed  t«  tbe  step,  according  to  the  Perauut  account  aa 

S'ren  in  Herodotus  (3, 1),  by  tbe  conduct  of  Amaaia, 
e  king  of  tbalcouutry.  Can^aes,  it  seems,  hadde- 
manded  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Amaais  ;  but  the 
latter,  knowing  tint  tbe  Persian  nkmarch  intended  to 
make  her,  not  nis  wife,  but  his  coooobuM,  endeaTour- 
ed  to  deerive  him  by  Bending  in  bnr  Btcnd  Uie  dau^tter 
of  his  predeeee»(w  Apriee.  The  historian  gtres  also 
another  account  besides  this;  but  it  is  miwe  uan  ipnib- 
able  that  both  are  untrue*  and  Uut  ambitious  feelings 
alone  on  Uie  part  of  Cambyses  prompted  him  to  the 
enterprise.  (Cmvpsre  Dahimaim,  IUToi.,v.  14S.~ 
Creiaer,'Qd  Herod.,  I.  e.)  Amaaia  died  bafim  Cam- 
byses marched  against  Egypt,  and  bia  eon  Paammeni- 
tus  suooaeded  to  the  thnoe.  A  bloody  battle  was 
fought  near  tbe  Poluaiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
Egyptians  were  put  to  6ight,  after  which  Cambyses 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  country,  and  receiv- 
ed tokens  of  submission  also  fixxn  the  Cyreaeaua  and 
the  pet^le  of  Baica,  The  kiogdmn  ofS^ypt  was  thus 
conquendby  him  in  six  months.  Cambyses  now  fiinn- 
ed  new  projects.  He  wished  to  send  a  squadron  and 
subjugate  Carthage,  to  conquer  Ethiopia,  and  to  mi^e 
hinueTf  master  of  the  famous  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnkon. 
The  first  of  these  expediuous,  however,  did  not  take 
place,  because  the  Phcenicians,  who  composed  bis  na- 
val force,  would  not  go  to  attack  one  of  tbeir  own  col- 
onies. Tbe  army  that  was  sent  against  the  Ammoni- 
ansDeriahed  in  the  desert:  uul  toe  troopa  at  whose 
heaa  be  lumadf  bad  set  out  againat  the  Ethiopians 
were  compelled  hunger  to  retreat.  How  m  he 
advanced  inlo  Ethiopia  cannot  be  ascertained  from 
anything  that  Herodotus  says.  Diodorus  Siculus,  how- 
ever (1,  33)i  makes  Cambyses  to  have  penetrated  as 
&r  as  tiw  apot  where  Heroe  stood,  which  city,  accord- 
ing to  this  same  writer,  be  fbiuided,  and  named  after 
his  molber.  His  mother,  however,  was  Cassandana. 
Jos«^us  (Ani.  Jvd.,  S,  10,  S)  makes  Uie  previotts 
name  to  have  been  merely  changed  by  Cambyaes  to 
Meroe,  in  honour  of  his  sister.  (Compare  Strt^,  790.) 
Botii  accounts  are  untrue.  (Vid.  Meroe.) — After  his 
^um  firum  EUnopia,  the  Persian  king  gave  bimsdf 
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Vf  to  the  greatest  aela  ef  aviiafe  «ad  cmefty.  On 
Miterin^  Mem[^  ha  fiMnd  the  iuaUtaBts  ngtged  in 
eelebralmg  the  festival  of  the  le-appearaaee  of  Api, 
and,  tmanninc  that  these  rejoieiogs  were  suds  ob  so- 
ooont  of  nis  iM  sooeeas,  he  canoed  the  sacrad  boil  to 
be  brought  before  him,  stabbed  him  vrith  his  d>gg«r, 
of  which  womd  tba  animal  aftarward  died,  and  Mifwd 
tbe  prisBte  to  be  aooniKed.    {Hend.,  3,  27,  w;; ) 
CaOUiyBes  is  aaid  to  have  been  sukgeet  to  C|Hlsp^  frm 
Us  cariiest  years ;  and  the  haUt  ofdrinlwg,inwlddi 
he  now  inhiiged  to  excess,  rendered  Un  at  tinet  eon- 
pUrtdy  furious.   No  rriatioa  was  held  sacred  by  bin 
what  intoxicated.    Having  dzcuned  that  his  brotber 
Smentia  vraa  aeated  tm  tbe  royal  throne,  be  tent  am 
of  his  piincmal  eonfidauta  to  Peima,  with  OTders  to  put 
him  to  death,  a  mandate  which  was  aotuaUy  aocaa- 
pliAsd.   Ws  sister  and  wife  Atosaa,  who  teamtei 
tbe  death  of  SuRdia,  he  siroek  with  a  blow  efbb  feol, 
which  bron^  on  abntioo.   (Herod.,  8,  90,  tm] 
These  and  many  other  actions,  alifce  inliM^e  of  tL 
moat  complete  insanity,  aroused  againat  him  the  feri- 
inga  of  hia  Bubjeeta.    A  member  of  the  sacerdotal  oi- 
da-  called  Ae  JUogi  availed  himaelf  of  tiiis  disconunt, 
and*  aided  by  the  stung  nsmnblanee  wludi  he  bote  to 
the  moidend  Smerdis,  as  well  aa  by  tbe  excrtims  «f  I 
a  brother  who  was  also  a  Macian,  seixed  i^xiii  Iba 
thnme  of  Puaia,  and  aant  hcruda  in  eveiy  duectim, 
eomaunding  all  to  obey,  for  tbe  time  te  oome,  Smerdit, 
son  of  Cyrus,  and  not  Cambyses.    The  news  of  tbii 
usurpation  reached  Cambysea  at  a  place  in  Syria  call- 
ed Ecbatana,  wdiere  he  was  at  that  tunewiAhuuiny. 
Residving  to  xetara  with  aU  nieed  to  Susa,  the  dmd- 
ardi  was  in  die  act  of  mamlnig  Us  hoieSfWhn  hii 
sword  fell  flrom  its  sbeath  and  indicted  a  mortal  How 
in  bis  tlu|^.   An  macle,  it  is  said,  had  been  prtn 
him  from  Botus,  that  be  would  end  his  life  at  Ecbr 
tana,  but  be  always  thought  that  the  Median  Ecfaalant 
was  meant  by  it.    He  ified  of  hia  wound  soon  after, 
B.C.  eaa,  leaving  no  diildren.   {Herod.,  8,  61,  te^.) 
ClesiaegivesaaShnntaecoDiN.'  HemekesCaiBlT- 
aea  to  have  died  at  Babykm  of  a  wound  he  had 
himself  on  the  fewaaml  imsde,  whole  shaving  nnooA 
a  piece  of  wood  with  a  small  knife.    (Cte*.,  Etterfl. 
Per$.,  ^  12  }    According  to  Herodotna  (8.  60),  Cm- 
byaes  reigned  seven  years  and  five  months.  Ctesu 
says  eighteen  yeara ;  but  thero  must  be  some  enor  ia 
this.   Clemens  ofAlexandrea  gives  ten  years.  (Gem. 
Alex.,  Strom.,  1,  p.  396.>— IV.  A  river  «f  Asia,  which 
rises,  aocoiding  to  Pooqionias  Mela  (8,  6),  at  the  bate 
of  Mens  Goraxiens,  a  branch  of  Caucasus,  and  in  the 
vidnity  of  the  sourcea  of  tbe  Cyma.    After  fiovuie 
through  Iberia  and  Hyreania,  it  joiua  tbe  Cyrus,  siw 
tbe  united  rtreama  empty  into  the  Hyrcanian  Sea.  !■> 
Martiniere  {Did.  Geog.)  remains,  that  there  is  no  fiv- 
er in  modem  times  answering  to  ttus  desci^ton  of 
the  Cambyses.   Voaaius  tlunks  that  Mela  intended  to 
desiEniye  the  Axazea,  but  the  sooicea  of  tUs  river  are 
too  nr  distant.    Herdouin,  euspeeUng  that  Ftolomy 
baa  spoken  of  the  Cambyses  nnder  another  name,  be- 
lieves it  to  be  the  same  with  the  Soana  of  this  geogra- 
pher :  he  goes,  however,  too  high  towarda  the  norlh- 
em  extremity  of  Albania.   {Hardauin,  ad  Pint.,  6, 13. 
not.  7.) 

CmEaTNUM,  a  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  borders  of 
I^enum.  It  was  a  Roman  colony  and  a  city  of  eoute 
note,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Camette 
of  Strabo,  an  error  into  wbicb  Cluverius  has  fallen. 
(Hai.  Ant.,  l,p.  613.)  The  modemname  is  Camenno. 
(Cat.,  BeU.  Cu.,  1, 15.— Cte.  ad  Attic...  8, 12.— Pfol. 
p.  63.)  Appian  calls  it  Csmeria.  {BeU.  Ore.,  6,  fiO.— . 
CVemer'a  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  96S.) 

GiHsiTs:,  a  town  of  Unuiria,  between  Tnder  uidj 
Ameria.  (Strab.,  SS7,  ee^. — Goiisnlt  the  remains  oti 
Cramer,  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1.  p.  274.)  i 

Camilla,  queen  of  the  Volsci,  wae  daug^fater  of  "Vix* 
tabus  «DdCMniUa.  H«fether,wbo.nigti«datI^v«r^ 
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imitlwriDgbylibtjtuuf TendertAliimsdfAdl^  to 
lobjeeta,  im  1^  tbem  cspriiBd  iron  hii'diHnmioiu, 
■ad  finead  to  takm  icEagi  mnrtbeir  fety  in  tlw  lontly 
wDodi.  Hen  he  bred  up  the  in&at  OuDiUa,  the  aeie 
CDDipaiiioii  of  hi*  fligkt ;  and,  hanng  dediioated  bar  to 
the  Kpriee  of  Diana,  he  butiictod  hn-in  the  11W  of  the 
baw  sad  arrow,  and  acemkamMd  het  to  the  (#«ctiae  of 
■BtMlaidqdnuinnida**.  StaamsaofemaikaUe 
fa  bar  iiiiniM,  that  dM  ii  dnaribed  by  the  ports 
Ml^riaf  OTsrthe  enmirithOutbeAdinf  theatalka,  and 
afcimminf  mm  the  — Aoa  of  water  witfamt  w«t- 
tiagberMl.  AttcndedbyatramofwaniOTaiah«4ed 
ibt  Volnam  to  faMie  wainit  !£n«aB.  Many  brave 
chic&  fait  by  her  hand  •heiraa  at  lengthWaelf 
UBedtay  a  HWar  af  the  naaie  of  Anns,  friwt  fina 
•  phBeofoaawaafaBinitiaiiiiedBjaivdhiaAlMr.  IKana, 
bowwrer.  vrbo  bad  fcreaeen  this  ftital  event,  bad  com- 
nmaieiMd  0|>ii,  ane  of  her  i^aiptaa,  to  avenge  tiiB 
death  of  CbaiUa,  aad  Aniiw  was  alain  in.  hie  flight 
/naiheciMibatby theamnreofdiegoddee*.  iVirg., 
£m.,  7,  803,  Mm.  —Id.  ii.,  U,  632,  le^q.-^U.  tf.^ 
1 1. 848,  TWo  haa  applM  tUe  atory  of  Gamil- 

l8toaerinda(A  13.  MnM  30,  dee.). 

Cian*im  (L.  Poxnta),  a  ceMmtad  Romo^  cdled 
a  aaeond  Rawahn,  fiNn  hifl  aoifieei  to  Ida  cotDitiy. 
Afler  ilfing  variooa  iaipoitant  atattena;  and,  amons 
odter  adaevcments,  takuig  the  city  of  Veii,  which  had 
the  apace  of  ten  yeara  Tesialed  tlia  lUHunn  anna,  he 
eaamnterfd  al  hrt  toe  dnpleamre  of  hia  cooBtrymen, 
aad  war  aeenaed  of  having  embauled  aome  of  the 
pinndKoClUapUee.   Being  w«ll  aware  bow  the  mat^ 
terwarid  Hinmialii,  Giiiailhw  iwmH  faitoTriiintory  «t- 
iie,  ahhoDgk  hk  fiienib  offined  topsy  the  earn  demand* 
edofhim.   Dnrina tlua  parted  of  aenntion  (roaa  hia 
coaotjy.  Rone,  with  the  ezceptioo  of  the  CWpitoi,  was 
taken  by  the  Gula  ander  Brennos.  jOamilhu,  though 
■n  exile,  waa  mvited  by  tiie  fiigitive  Romans  «t  Veii 
to  take  mniiMiid  ef  than,  hot  lefiued  to  act  until  the 
wiriiea  <^  As  Roauna  beaiaged  hi  tiie  Oapilol  were 
knami.   Theae  ■nanimoualyTevobed  the  aentence  of 
baadnent,  and  ehieted  hhn  dictator.   Hie  Boble- 
amded  Bonan  finrgot  their'  pvevioua  ingntitnde,  and 
asched  to  the  relief  of  hia  eoantry  ;  wliich  he  deliv- 
oed,  after  h  had  been  Sir  aame  tlnM  in  the  poaacssion 
^Ihe  mmmf.   The  Roman  aeeoont  aaya,  ant  Caaiii- 
Im^  at  tta  head  of  an  anay  of  forty  theoaand  men, 
baatned  to  Rdaaa,  arhaia  ha  fi«nd  the  ganiam  of  the 
CaBiMaBAaMifaitofpanhaaingpeaaefromthe  in- 
radera.  *•  WiUi  iron,  not  with  gold,"  flzelaimed  Ca« 
milliw,  '*  Roae  bi^  her  fireedom."   An  attadc  waa 
tnataady  made  npon  the  Oanlat  a  viotory  obtained, 
aad  tbefcejafttbeircampbyni^.  Onthemmow 
CamiBna  emtook  than,  and  bay  met  with  a  total 
evaalfcioar.   ffii  triumi^  entry  ialoRoBiA  ma  inada 
Mil  tha  ■■riaiatiima  ef  thoaaanda,  lAa  gwtad  hfan 
wtth  tba  aaaae  of  Jwaafari,  ftaker  if  hi*  eomUry,  and' 
termi  jhimJir  ef  lie  <a(y.  AfiatparfimdnganoAer 
oiaafly  mportmitf  aetvice,  ia  prevaumg  ^pontiia  coub~ 
nynen  to  laboildtlMirtnty  and  not  retain  to  Veii,  and 
after  gaining  vietoiies  over  the  Mtjpi,  Volaei,  E^ri- 
Baa,tfidlattna,liadiadintiiaei^^4imthyeax  of  his 
a|^  haeiag  baan  ftva  tinaa  dictaUa,  onoe  caeaor,  three 
lamee  iatatmz,  twice  militaiy  tribnne,  and  having  oh- 
hved  fam  triianpha.   (Plmt.  ut  Vit.  —  Lh.,  6,  M, 
»eff.— /lor.,  1,  13— Kny.,  £n.,  6,  838.)— We  have 
■auhcd  sfcn^  oa' a  A#  af  the  evesta  conneeted  with 
laaliirj  af^ CamiUaa,  in  eoneqaenea  of  the  atrong 
aiifariaa  wVSA  affcebaa  ilaelf  to  the  greater  wt  of 
iheaanalin.   fatneinattiifl^peihqM,  havetaefiaH 
ily-ifaiatiBla  af  the'  Ronuai  aristotsacy  more  earn- 
HeMy  aaarjptod  the  blace  Of  Uae-Uakoiy  thatt  fai  tba 
aae  of  Oamlhu.    The  part  relativfl  to  tbo  orertivow 
of  the  Ganb  appeen  to  be  all  &  pUrefidien.    "For  h 
tmg  Siaaa  'paat^"'  ottaarvefl  Y^idmhr,  *^no  one  has  pe- 
Mtil,  aiMi  aay  degieri  of  &hh;  Li!ry'a 'narrative  of  the 
mibnA  tttkm  iSalator  CteUlaa  in  tba  dariivtha 


payment  of  the  moem^mdam  to  Iba  Gauhn  bis  bieak- 
Hig'  off  the  eoapaet  u  invalia,  hia  ezpelliog  the  Gauls 
from  -the  «ity,  and  then  guuBg  a  victory  over  them  on 
thoroad  tc  uabii,'froin  which  no  messenger  etfcaped  to 
carry  home  Mm  tidings.  Poly  taus,  a  more  ancient  witr 
naas,  and  of  mach  gnater  validity,  who  is  never  puUal 
towards  tba  Roouuu*  and  oould  not  be  so  to  the  Gaids, 
aHraies  m  that  the  eamiiMma  fetaiDad  hnne  wUh 
th»  bao^  (3. 18).  Hh  story,  howam,  waa  coauntm 
among  the  Romoas,  that  the  gold  which  bad  been  paid  > 
waa  recovered,  aod  it  is  aakl  to  have  been  k«pt  in  the 
Oapitol,  in  the  sanctuary  of  Japiter-^P^.-dS,  6),  until 
the  tiaie  of  Craasas'a  aaoiilege,  and  inoreaaed  to  double 
theamonntb^theaddittonmpbindff,  Yet,eveBae- 
eeg&mg  to  Uvy  himsetf(Bk  -M),^as  Capilolma  gold 
waa  no  proof  of  it,  and  waa  ra&br  eoUei^ad  frora  the 
tieasaiva  of  difioroot  t«nplea,  whidi  U  woe  dmpossible 
to  aepaoratein  oidertoreatarethnn;  and  even  the  do- 
phcatien  might  prove  a  replaoing,  aexwding  to  custom, 
wr  the  pvrmeat  of  the  war^taxea.  livy  thought  it 
shocking  and  inaufieiable  ihst  the  existence  ot  Rome 
should  uvebeea  purchased  with  ^Id;  hence  hianar> 
latioB,  aooor^ng  to  tHudi  the  amval  of  Caaiillus  ar- 
nsted  the  payraeat,  is  poetieaUy  c«amtent.  Besides 
the  bitter  troui  of  Polyfaina,  there  are  two  odm  aeries 
of  traditions,  which  ao  not  deny  the  depaiture  of  Uie 
Gauls  with  the  goU,  but- do  not  aUow  them  to  have 
derived  any  advratag*  thereby.  Of  the  first  ekaa  ap- 
parently is  that  of  Biny,  abeady  adduced ;  it  u  found 
meet  distinctly  in  IHoiuirua.  Aoeordug  to  him,  Ca- 
millas reoovered  the  ransom,  and  afanost  M  tiie  xe> 
maining  boo^,  when  relieviiig  MW  of  the  aUM  towaa 
wUdt  was  besieged  by  the  Gad*.  {Diod.,  14,  117.) 
The  other  sttny  seems  to  have  deraaed  it  sufficicnl 
f«r  the  honour  of  Rome  if  the  Gaols  did  not  carry 
heme  the  g^ns  of  thsb  victory.  It  draosea  as  a  wit- 
ness to  tM  unpalatable  tmth  leveded  by  Polybiua. 
On  ita  authori^  Sinlia  lelatea  of  Ae  CariliBne,  that 
ther  defeated  the  Gaals  on  their  let&m  from  Rnae, 
and  wrested  ftoUi  them  the  bootv  which  they  were  ear^ 
tying  o£  (Sfraio,  330.)  Diodoms  has  also  the  story 
of  a  victory  gained  by  this  nation  over  the  Gaels  that 
wejro  tetonuig  from  Apnlia ;  he  blends  the  two  ac 
counts  together."  {ffiebultr't  Rom.  Hiat.,  voL  3,  p. 
383,  Wi^'a  trmaL  —  Compare  the  reraaifca  of  Ar- 
noU,  Hut.  of  Rome,  vol.  1,  p.  6i7,  km.) 

CAMtaoB,  a  town  of  the  nland  of  Rhodes,  on  the 
western  coast.  It  derived  its  name  firem  a  eon  of 
CereapboB,  one  of  the  HdiadA.  We  leUn  from  Dio- 
doms Siculus  (6,  67),  that  Juno  Tdchinia  was  wor- 
shipped here.  Pieaiuleri  the  e{nc  poet,  Waa  a  native 
of  Camims.  Hie  place  retains  the  name  of  Omupo, 
(Cfain«r'«  Asia  Jlftnor,  vol  3,'p.  337.)  ■ 

Guaiiilk,  a  distttet  ni  Italy,  below  Lataun,  and 
file  aoate  time  s^wrtted  from  it  by  the  river  liiis. 
AB  ancirat  writers  who  have  treated  of  Itady  bear 
vrifneaa  to  the  frequent  diange  of  inhal»taots  which 
Campania  has  mare  partioulariy  undeuane  in  the 
course  «f  its  IdstDir.  AttracfiHl  by  the  nttility  of  its 
B<al,'  the  beauty  of  its  dimate,  the  cSDUiKidioaa* 
nesa  of  ita  havMM,  anacMmva  invaden  pooled  in  ud 
(hspdsseased  eaiA  ollMr«aBM  tfaeaoperier  aaeendeacy 
of  Rome  left  her  the  undispntad  misMas  of  this  garden 
ef  Italy.  From  tbaba  repeated  contratwns  uoe^  aa 
Stiabo  asstrts,  the  fiction  ef  4h*  battie  betwem  the 
gods  and'  giants  in  the  Phlegican  pUina.  The  trae 
solatioD'of  this  tradition,  heweaer,  it  mi^  be  observed 
in  p  Basing,  reftrs  itself  to  soaw  ea^  aald  tteraendous 
volcania  enption,  sinee  it  would  ae«a  that  tii«e  is  « 
so«ree<af  vonaiil*  Are,  at  na  great -fistanea  fitom  the 
stfrfiee,  in  the arhola^Sottthom Italy.  (CdhsUo^uhm 
m-  Traitd,  p.  199,  Am.  ei.y-it  is  universally  agreed 
that  the  firat  settlers  ia  Caoipania  with  wbtm  hutoiy, 
makesiiaaeqttaiBtedaretheOsoaas.  <AfiMcA  Amu:, 
aj).  iSirro*.,S84.~Pijn.,  Si  S.)-  SvaB  when  the  Oaead 
na*l«  had  disa^esMd  fiKMa  lha  teat  aflt^th*  Oseaa 
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language  was  retained  by  Uie  inhftbitanta  of  Campania, 
though  mingled  with  the  dialects  ofthcTarions  tribes 
wbicn  successively  obtained  possesaioa  of  that  mach- 
prized  country.  Of  these,  the  next  to  be  mentioned 
are  the  Tascans,  i«bo  an  stated  to  have  extended  their 
donUnicm  at*an  eariv  period  both  to  the  north  and  south 
of  that  portion  ef  Italy,  which  i»  considered  as  more 
*  properly  belonging  to  tbem.  When  they  bad  effected 
the  conquest  of  Campania,  that  province  became  the 
seat  of  a  particular  empire,  and  received  the  federal 
form  of  a  government,  centred  in  twelve  jnincipal  citiea. 
(S/roio,  £12.— 4.  in^Polyb.,  8,  17.>  Wealth 
and  luzniy,  bowever,  soon  prodnced  their  unul  effects 
on  ^e  conquerors-  of  Campania,  aad  they  in  Uieir  tarn 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  attacks  ef  the  Sauwites,  and 
were  compelled  to  admit  these  hasdy  warriors  to  share 
with  them  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  these  sonny 
plains.  Tins  observation,  however,  ajmlies  more  par- 
Uealiily  to  Capua  and  it*  district,  which  was  aurpneed 
l^aSamaitefbTce,  A.U.C.881.  (Lw.,  4, 44.>  It  is 
from  this  period  that  we  must  date  the  origin  of  the  Cam- 
panian  nation,  which  appears-  to  have  been  thus  com- 
posed of  OseanSiTuseans,  SamniUs,  and  Greeks,  the 
utter  having  formed  numerous  colonies  on  these  shores. 
About  eiriity  years  after,  the  Romans  gladly  seized  the 
opportum^  of  adding  so  valuable  a  portion  of  Italy  to 
their  dominions,  under  the  pretence  of  defencBng  the 
Campanians  against  their  former  enemies  the  Samnitee. 
From  this  time  Campania  may  be  regarded  as  subject 
to  Rome,  if  we  except  that  short  interval  in  which  the 
brilliant  successes  of  Hannibal  withdrew  its  inhidntants 
from  their  allegiance;  an  offence  which  they  were  made 
to  exfoate  by  a  punishment,  Uie  severity  of  which  has 
few  examples  in  the  history,  not  of  Rome  on^,  but  of 
nations.  (Ltv.,  36^  U,  —  llie  natupd  advan- 
tages of  Campania,  its  geiual  climate  and  fertile  s(mI, 
so  rich  in  vmnous  productions,  are  a  fevourite  theme 
with  the  Latin  writers,  and  elicit  Irtnn  them  manv  an 
eloquent  and  animated  tribute  of  admiration.  Puny, 
in  particular,  styles  it,  "  F^ltx  Ufa  Campania  .  '.  .  . 
certamen  AumoM  toluplatia."  {Cramer'a  Ane.  holy, 
voL  S,  p.  148,  Mff .) 

Campaspb,  a  besntifnl  female  whom  Alexander  be- 
stowed npoo  Apelles.   {Vid.  Apelles.) 

Cahpt,  I.  CANTin,  plains  situate  in  the  country  of 
the  Mesiatest  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  whose  territory  cor- 
responded to  the  mooem  Val  ii  Miaoeeo.  {Amm. 
Mareeli.,  15, 10.) — II.  DioHinis,  the  plains  in  Apulia 
on  which  the  battle  of  (^na  was  fought  {SU.  Bal., 
6.  843.— -Zmi.,  25,  U.Strab.,  283.)— III.  LiBoiIM, 
a  name  applied  to  tbe  district  between  Cumn  and 
Puteoli,  now  Terra  di  Lavoro.    The  modem  name  is 

frobably  derived  from  the  ancient.    (P^tn.,  S,  6.)  — 
V.  RaudTi.    ( Vid.  Raudii  Campi.)  —  V.  TaueasTki, 
'  a  name  dven'  to  the  territo^  of 'Nnrasium,  in  Sam- 
nium.    Pyrriius  wasdefeated  here  by  Dentatus.  The 
name  is  often  incorrectly  given  as  Canm  Arusini. 
[Fter.,  1,  18.— ^FVmfin.,  StraUg.,  4,  l,~-Orot.,  4,  8.) 

CaHPtis  Maitius,  a  large  pwn  at  Rome,  without 
the  walls  of  the  city,  where  the  Roman  youths  per- 
formed their  gymnastic  exercises.  PnUic  assemblies 
were  often  held  here,  magistrates  chosen,  and  here, 
too,  audience  was  given  to  such  ambassadors  as  the 
senate  did  not  choose  to  admit  wUiin  the  city.  The 
bodiM  of  the  dead  were  also  bnined  here.-  Hie 
Campus  Maitioe,  as  we  leam  from  Livy  (i,  6),  was 
land  which  belonged  formerly  to  Tarquin,  bat  which, 
b«ng  confiscated  vrith  the  remaining  property  of  that 
king  after  his  expulsion,  was  dedicatea  to  Mars.  But 
Dionysins  of  Hancamassus  affirms  (5,  13).  that  it  had 
been  consecrated  before,  bat,  having  been  seized  by 
Tarqiun,  was  recoveredafterwturd  hy  the  peojrfe.  And 
this  aecount  is  more  probable,  as  Festus  quotes  a  law 
of  Noma  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  Campus 
Maitius  (*.  «.  Soltlmin/.),  and  lavy  himself  seems  to 
alkmthe  name  te  be  •»  udent  aa  tlw  idgn  of  Set- 


vius  ToUius  (1, 44).  In  the  Latin  po^  vra  generally 
find  it  designated  under  the  simple  name  of  Campoa. 
The  Campias  Martins  is  tbeprinnpal  aituatifln  of  mod-  . 
em  Rome.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  whni  the 
had  extended  itself  far  beytmd  the  liiwa  of  Sotius 
TuUins,  a  great  part  of  the  Campius  Maitins  Was  en- 
closed and  occnpied  by  public  buildings,  more  espe- 
cially by  the  great  works  of  Agrif^.  A  considerable 
expanse  of  meadow  was  left  open,  however,  at  that 
time,  as  ws  leam  from  Stnbo  (887),  who  has  accu- 
rately described  its  ntnation  and  appeannce.  It  was 
lure  that  the  Rinnu  youths  engaged  in  mattial  motta 
and  exefdsesr  while  the  ndghbouring  watets  of  tin 
Tiber  afforded  them  a  salutary  refreslmaent  after  their 
^gae.  Strabe  also  informs  ns,  that  the  Campus 
Martins  waa  surrounded  by  many  jporticoes  and  sump- 
tuous buildings.  These  were  pnnripally  the  atiuc- 
tures  erected  by  Asiippa.  In  times  posterior  to  the 
age  of  the  ^grap£er,  we  find  tiiat  Mero  eonstnictcd 
Inths  in  this  part  of  tlie  ci^.  (Cramer'*  ilne.  Uaty, 
vol.  1,  p.  486.) 

Caharia,  the  lanest  of  the  cluster  of  islands  called 
by  the  ancients  Seala  and  FortumUa  Innda,  and 
now  Canary  Jslanda.  Pliny  ai^s,  that  this  island  de- 
rived its  name  from  tite  number  of  veiy  large-sixed 
dogs  wUch  it  cMitained,  and  that  two  of  these  were 
brought  over  to  AfUca  fbr  King  John.  (Pfm.,  6,  32. 
— Vvl.  Fortunatn  Insuls.) 

Cahdacc,  a  name  given  to  the  queen-mother*  in 
Meroe,  in  ^Ethiopia.    Some  females  of  this  name  ap-  ' 
pear  in  history,  out  they  seem  to  have  been  merely 
queen-regents,  goveming  during  the  minori^  of  their  \ 
sons.   Some  ancient  authors,  however,  state,  that  it 
was  customary  for  the  .Ethiopians  to  be  governed  by  ' 
mwens  called  each  by  the  name  c^'Candace.  (ConipaTe 
Plin.,  6,  SB,  but  specially  Etuthiu*,  HiMt.  Bed.,  2, 1 :  ' 

tnri>  PaoiXtvofi^vao.)   Suidas  speaks  of  a  Candace  who 
waa  made  prisoner  by  Alexander  the  Great ;  but  this  ' 
appears  to  be  a  mere  ftble. — A  Candace,  blhid  of  one  ' 
eye,  made  an  irruption  into  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  < 
Augustas,  B.O.  SO.   She  took  and  piUaged  several 
cities,  but  Petrotiius,  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  pursued 
her,  penetrated  into  her  dtnniniona,  which  he  piUaf  ed  1 
in  tom,  until  she  restored  the  booty  which  d^e  had  i 
carried  off  from  Egypt,  and  sued  for  peace.    (jE>i'a  i 
Com:,  64,  5. — Plin..,  6,  89.)  —  Mention  is  also  made 
in  the  sacred  writings  of  a  queen  of  .Ethiopia  named  1 
Candace.   {Aett,  8,  87.  —  Consult  Kvmnl,  ad  ioc.^ 
Tbere  is  a  ^oss  ^en  by  Aiberti  {Qlou.  If.  T.,  p. 
818),  in  which  it  »  said  that  the  .^thioj^ans  had  no 
particular  or  individual  name  for  their  kings,  Init  styled 
them  all "  sons  of  die  Sun,"  whereas  the  qaeen-rootfapr  j 
they  called  Candace,  as  above.    Now  in  the  I^ydiaxi  .  , 
language  Candatde*  waa  an  appellation  for  Hercules.  ' 
or  the  Sun.    (Bdhr,  ad  Htroi.,  1,  12.)  Posnbly, 
therefore,  the  word  Candace,  in  the  ancicDt  .£tfaiapi- 
an,  may  be  of  emnate  origin  with  CcNdauIes  in  the 
Lydian  tongue,  Ae  root  Iwing  apparency  the  SEaxne, 
and  may  signify  "a  daughter  of  tne  Sun."  ' 

Candavia,  a  district  tn  Macedonia,  bounded  on  tbe 
east  by  the  Candavian  mountains,  aoimosed  by  some 
to  be  tbe  same  with  the  Canhmm  Monlea  of  Ltvy. 
and  the  Cano/uen  JfmfM  of  Ptolemy.   (<S(raA.,  3X^.  ' 
—Litem,  6,  881.)  1 

CAitDAULBS,  a  moDSidi  of  Lydia,  the  last  of  the 
Henriids,  dethroned  by  Gyges  at  the  instigation  of  ~  ' 
bb  own  queen.  (Consult  Herod.,  1,  7,  srfff.)  His  ^ 
true  name  appeara  to  have  been  MyrnluM,  and  the  a.p.  I 
pellation  of  CandaiUei  to  have  been  assumed  by  hxxu  i 
as  a  tide  of  honour,  this  latter  being,'  in  the  L.y4mn  -  ■ 
langnage,  equrnlent  to  HeraUea,  \  t.,  the  Son  -  1 
(Bar,  ad  Herod.,  1,  IS.) 

CanxprobI  (KoriT^doot),  a  select  number  of  vir  -1 
gjns  of  honourable  l^h,  who  formed  part  of  the  pso  i 
eesnm  in  the  festival  called  Ditmyaia,  celebrated  u  , 
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boDoar  of  Baodiui.  Th^  carried  small  baskets  of 
pdicoirtaiiuDg  fniit  and  Tarioas  aacied  and  mysteri- 
mm  Ihtngs.  (CUm.  Ala ,  Pntr.,  p.  19.— jlruMpA., 
AAtrn.,  241, teqq.)  Tbej  wOTe  aiDond  their  iwdu  a 
of  dried  ^s.  (Compare  An^fk.^  I^jftiHr-, 
T.  647. — SmmU-Croix,  Myteret  du  PaganunUy  vol 
I,  p.  87,  witli  the  note  of  De  Saey.) 

Cahicvlabbb  dibs,  certain  days  in  the  summer, 
pnocding  and  ensuing  the  iMliacal  rising  otCamatla, 
orlbe  ling  alar,  in  the  moraing.  The  ancients  believed 
tbt  lUs  star,  riaing  with  the  son.  and  joining  his  in- 
lanee  to  the  fire  of  that  himinaiy,  was  the  cause  of 
the  extnorffinaiy  heat  which  nsaally  prevailed  in  that 
■eawn ;  and  aeefwdiogly  they  save  the  name  of  dog- 
to  aboot  au  or  eight  of  the  hottest  put 

of  uunmei.  This  idea  originated  with  the  Egyptians, 
and  vraa  bonowed  fiom  wem  by  the  Giree&s.  The 
Roauna  saeiificed  a  hnnrn  dog  every  year  to  Caiuew/o, 
at  its  linig,  to  amieaae  ita  lage.  (Conaolt  remaika 
aadet  the  aitlele  &>ios.) 

CiHisiA,  a  reputed  sorceress  at  Rome,  ridiculed  by 
Hence.  (Efod.,b.) 

CiKiNsrATBa,  a  people  of  Germania  Sui>erior,  of 
comnKH)  origin  with  the  Batavi,  and  inhabiting  the 
wHtem  putof  the  Luxia  Batttvontm.  The  name  is 
TCtendiflbicntKin^flcrentautbM*.  [Vai.  Paten., 
r  105.-..Pfni.,  4, 15.— TatU.,  Hut.,  4,  15.) 

Cimiilaa  Rbhlos,  C.  a  consul  along  with  Julius 
Ccnr.  Q.  Fdnoa  Maiimns,  the  regular  colleague  of 
Cesar  in  the  eonanlahip,  died  on  the  last  day  of  his 
cffirial  year,  in  the  morning,  and  Cnsar  caused  Ca- 
aimaa  to  be  deeted  in  hia  sMad,  althougn  tmly  a  few 
homnnaiDcdteeiqo^ngthecoiwtilatw.  Cuiinuia, 
thenfine,  was  dieeen  coiMil  at  tme  o'clodk  P.M.  on 
the  31ft  Deeaaiher,  and  held  offiea  ontil  midnight,  the 
end  (rf  the  ehS  year,  and  eonmieDeement  of  ue  kal- 
ends of  JaoBaiy.  Aa  we  may  suppose  that  the  newly- 
af^NwiIed  eoMol  would  hardly  retire  to  rest  before 
midnigfal,  we  can  anderstand  Uke  jest  which  Cicero 
ottered  oo  this  oeeasion,  that  Rome  had  in  Caoinius  a 
■Mat  vi^ifauit  eonsol,  once  he  had  never  closed  hia 
•yea  dBtmg  the  period  of  his  oonmlahip.  Thiamode 
Mcenfening  olBee  was  intended  to  conciliate  friends, 
far  the  iadindaal  dioa  favoored  enjoyed,  after  his  brief 
costiBuaaoe  in  office,  aU  the  rights  cmd  privileges,  to- 
gether wUh  the  hmoraiy  title,  of  a  man  of  consular 
rank.  (Cic..       ad  Fam.,  7,  30.) 

CAmta,a  bmU  village  of  Apolu,  sitoate  about  five 
nidca  ban  CimUhuBi,  towaida  the  aea,  and  at  no  great 
distance  fioH  die  Aufidns.  It  waa  oelelnated  m  the 
defeat  efAcRmana  by  Hanmbal.  Polybina  telle  us 
that,  as  a  tomi,  k  was  destRwed  the  year  before  the 
was  fenght,  which  took  place  May  Slat,  B.C. 
tl6.  The  ettud,  however,  waa  preserved,  and  the 
circomatance  of  its  oonqtation  fay  Hannibal  aeenia  to 
haic  beoi  legnded  by  the  Ronwna  of  rafficiant  im- 
poftanee  to  caoaa  tham  eonsidenble  onaaaiiMas  and 
aanoyanee.  It  enmnanded,  indeed,  aU  the  adjacent 
canittiy,  and  waa  the  principal  southern  depot  ofstores 
and  provisions  au  wmch  tlwr  had  depended  for  the 
anwwaebing  campaign.  The  Greek  wntera,  especdally 
Poiytiiaa,  use  the  name  in  the  ungular,  Ktlwa.  There 
is  an  exception  to  this,  however,  in  the  16th  book,  c. 
7  and  11,  where  the  phual  fiicm  is  need  the  histo- 
rian joA  mentioned. — ^Tbe  dedsrre  victory  at  Cannn 
WM  own^  to  tbtm  oombined  eanaes  ;  the  excellent  ar^ 
ranennente  of  Hamubal,  the  superiority  of  the  Nu- 
■i&sn  horae,  and  the  dulfnl  manteuvre  of  Hasdrubal 
m  oppoang  only  the  light-armed  cavalry  against  that 
of  the  Roiniana,  while  be  em|rioyed  the  heavy  horse, 
Avided  into  email  poitiea,  in  repeated  stacks  on  dif- 
frmt  parte  of  the  Roman  rear.  The  Roman  army 
cantainsd  80,000  kifentry  and  flOOO  cavalry,  the  Car^ 
tl^iwana  40,000  infentiy  and  10,000  eaval^.  Han- 
nifaal  drew  up  hi*  ibrceain  the  form  of  a  convex  eres- 
cemt,  ha«teg  hia  eentra  thrown  forwaid  beibre  the 


wings.  He  commanded  in  the  centre  in  person,  and 
here  be  had  [Hupoaely  Rationed  hia  worattroope  ;  the 
bolt  ware  posted  at  tike  extremities  of  each  vring, 
wfaidi  would  enable  them  to  act  with  decirive  advan- 
tape  as  bodies  of  reserve,  they  bein^n  fact,  the  rear 
ofuwotfaer  forces.  Hasdrubal  co^Bifinded  the  left 
wing,  Hanno  the  right.  On  the  Roman  side,  want  of 
nniim  between  the  two  consols,  and  want  of  spirit 
among  the  men,  afforded  a  sure  omen  of  the  fortune 
of  the  day.  .£oiiluu  onnmanded  the  right,  Varro 
the  leffc  wing ;  the  proconAils  Regnhis  and  Servius, 
who  had  been  e<msula  the  preceding  year,  had  charge 
of  the  omtie.  What  Hannibal  foresaw  took  place. 
The  charge  of  the  Romans,  and  their  immense  superi- 
ority in  numbers,  at  length  broke  bis  centre,  which, 
giving  way  inward,  his  wi&y  now  assumed  the  shape 
of  a  concave  crescent.  The  Romans,  in  the  ardour  of 
pursuit,  were  carried  so  far  aa  to  be  completely  sur- 
rounded. Both  flanks  were  assailed  by  the  veterana 
of  Hann3>al,  who  vrere  armed  in  the  Roman  manner ; 
at  the  same  lime  the  cavalry  of  the  Caithaginlans  at- 
tacked their  rear,  and  the  broken  centre  rallying,  at- 
tacked them  in  front.  The  consequence  was,  that  they 
were  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces.  The  two  j^roeonsuls, 
together  with  jEmiUns  the  eonau),  were  slain.  Vairo 
escaped  with  70  horae  to  Vennda.  The  Romans  loat 
on  the  field  of  battle  70,000  men  ;  and  10,000  who 
had  not  been  present  in  the  fight  were  made  prisoners. 
The  Carthaginian'  losa  amounted  to  6600  infantry  and 
200  cavalry.  Such  ia  the  account  of  Polybius,  whose 
statement  of  the  fight  ia  much  clearer  and  more  eatia- 
lactoiy  than  that  of  livy.  Hannibal  has  been  cen* 
■uied  for  not  mardung  immediately  to  Rome  Uter  the 
battle, in wludi city afl waa emstemation.  Butada- 
fence  of  his  conduct  may  be  found  under  the  aitide 
Haimibal,  which  aee.  .  (Polyb.,  3, 118,  et  teaq.'—Lh., 
88,  4i.—FtoT.,  2,  6.— PiK(.,  Vit.  Hanmb.) 

Cahopicuh  (or  CanobIcdm)  ostidh,  the  western- 
most month  of  tlie  Nile,  twelve  miles  from  Alexandrea. 
Near  its  termination  is  the  lake  Madie  or  Maadie  (de- 
noting, in  Arabic,  a  vasaage),  which  ia  the  remaina  of 
this  bnnch.  TUa  lake  has  no  eiHnmunication  with 
the  Nile,  except  at  the  Ume  of  its  greatest  increaae. 
It  is  merely  a  salt-water  lagoon.  Toe  Canopic  mouth 
was  sometimes  also  called  Naveraticvm  Ottium  and 
Heradeolieum  Ottnm.  {Herod.,  2,  17. — JMod.  Sic., 
1,  83.— P/m.,  8,  W.—Mela,  1,  9.) 

CahSpdb  {or  CakSbub),  a  rity  of  Egypt,  about 
twelve  milea  noitbeartof  Alexandieat  and  a  ibfvt  dis- 
tance to  the  west  of  the  (tatinm  Canopicnm.  The 
Greek  writers  give  the  name  as  Canatiu  (Kiiytitec} ; 
the  Latin,  Canoptu.  The  form  Kdvonof  oeenn  dao 
in  Scylaz  (p.  48),  but  the  reference  there  is  to  the  isl- 
and formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  in  this  qnarter. — 
Canopus  waa  a  very  andoit  dty,  and  moat  probably 
of  Efl^^an  origin,  sinea  we  an  mfonnad  by  Diodarua 
Sicnlue  (1,  38)  thai  eadi  month  of  the  NUe  was  de- 
fended a  fortified'd^,  and  rince  the  Imian  Greeks, 
who  came  firat  to  this  quarter,  were  only  allowed 
originally  to  enter  by  this  aim  of  the  river.  Whence 
the  name  of  the  place  arose  is  unknown.  It  came, 
very  likely,  &om  uie  brilliant  star  Canobus,  which  one 
belwlds,  even  in  the  soDthem  regionaof  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  edge  of  the  horiioo,  hot  wUeh  waa  seen  to  rise 
in  fall  splendour  by  a  spectator  on  the  coast  of  Egypt 
The  Greek  writers,  however,  not  knowing  sny  Iwtter 
derivation  for  the  name,  deduced  it  from  that  of  the 
pilot  of  Menelaua,  who  waa  fabled  to  have  been  called 
Canopus,  and  to  have  died  and  been  interred  here. 
Herodotus  makes  no  mention  of  this  legend,  but  Scy- 
lax  speaks  of  a  monument  in  thia  quarter  which  Men- 
elaus,aa  he  infinma  iia,ereeted  here  inmemoiy  of  his 
pilot.  Previooa  to  the  founding  of  Alexandria,  Cano- 
Dos  mnst  have  been  a  vary  important  place,  since  it 
fimned  the  chief  centre  of  ccmmunication  between 
the  inteiimr  of  Egypt  ud  odier  countries  Inng  to  the 
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BOrtk  It«mkth>wTgr,iniMafoit—ee«fterAto»»- 
mi  biiU^  Mid  Bienly  ntainad  MBie  coaMquence 
firom  ilfl  tem^  and  onde  of  Senpis,  wlucb  iattermw 
cooMilted  duiuw  the  ni^t,  and  ^Kva  intimatioaa  of 
Um  fnton  to  MMcaote  tMiile  alaa^g  witiiin  tba  walli 
of  the  stnicill^r  The  feetivala,  alao,  that  wen  oele- 
biatfld  at  this  temple,  drew  large  ctowdi  of  botheexea 
bom  the  a^iecent  cotwtiy,  and  cxereiaed  an  ii^aziMU 
induenoe  on  themenJa  of  all  who  took  put  in  Iben- 
Canoptu,  in  ftct,  waa  always  ragajded  as  a  diasoiute 
pbee,  and,  evea  aAer  Alexuidrea  arose,  it  was  moeh 
Dtt^uented  by^ie  ii^tabUants  of  the  capital  fx  puq>o- 
ses  of  enjoyment  and  {Measure,  the  temperature  <tf  the 
air  and  the  aitualton  of  the  city  bamg  spoken  of  in 
high  terms  by  Ute  ancient  writers.  <Jm».  MarcdU^ 
32, 16.)  The  festivals  of  SMhpia  ceased  on  the  intro- 
ductioD  of  Ghristianiu,  and  fiom  thakperiod  hialaqr 
is  silent  re^tecting  Caoepus.  The  ranah  aaiaw 
found  some  traces  of  the  ancient  oi^y  •  shMt  diaUnce 
to  the  west  of  the  modem  Afoiubr.  ( Jf<nMr(»  Gsdsr., 
vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  641,  wff .) 

Cantabsi,  a  warlike  tuid  fwocioos  P*£1>l6  of  Spain, 
who  kmg  related  the  Rmian  power.  laeir  ceiudiy 
aaswais  to  Bisoqr  and  part  of  jistariM-  Augustus 
msiehed  in  ftnom  agaiaat  them,  anticqtating  an  easy 
victory.  The  desperate  lenstaiiee  of  the  Gantabrians, 
however,  induced  him  to  retire  to  Tanaoo,  and  leave 
the  mannganent  of  the  war  to  his  generals.  They 
were  finally  reduced,  but,  rebelling  soon  after,  wcie 
decreed  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  Most  of  them,  however, 
ptsferradfidUnghytkeirownhatida.  The &m1  redoe- 
tioB  of  the  Cantabri  wae  eflected  by  Agri^M,  A.U.C. 
734,  after  they  bad  redsted  the  power  of  the  Remans 
ifl  varioQs  waya  for  more  than  two  handred  yeam. 
(Lie.,  EfU.,  48.— J?«r.,  4,  18.— Ptoi.,  3,  S.— ifonU., 
(W..8,e,  83.) 

Caktium,  a  eouatiy  in  the  Boatheastam  extremity 
of  Britain,  now  called  Kent.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  British  word  amt,  eipufying  an  angle  or  on- 
net.  (Consult  iUrCwy,  Giau.  Med.  a  ht^.  Lot.,  vol. 
2,  p.  133,  «.  V.  conlA) 

Cahulbu  LCI,  a  law  proposed  by  C.  Canuleius, 
tribune  of  the  ci»nmonB,A.U.C.  310,  and  allowing  of 
intermarriages  between  the  patiioians  and  ptebeuna. 
{Liv.,  4,  1.) 

CASOtluH,  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the  rigid  bank  of 
the  AuGdus,  and  about  tmlve  miles  .from  its  month. 
The  origin  of  Canuaium  seems  to  belonK  to  a  period 
whidi  reachee  far  beyond  Uw  reoonls  of  Roman  histo- 
nr,  and  of  which  we  posaeas  no  memorials  bat  what  • 
Bbuloos  tradition  has  conv^ed  to  ua.  This  traditiwi 
aaeribea  iu  foundation  to  Diomede,  after  the  dose  of 
the  Trojan  wsc.  Perhaps,  however,  we  should  see  m 
2M(nnede  oneoftboae  FelasgieeUnb)  vriio,  in  a  very 
distant  age,  fonned  Mttlementa  in  vaHmM  parts  of 
Italy.  Caooaium  »p|MWs  to  have  been  in  its  eariier 
days  a  large  and  flouriiliin^  placa  It  is  said  by  those 
who  have  traced  the  circuit  of  the  walls  from  tb»  fe- 
inaining«<reiticea,  that  they  must  hav*  embraced  a  tat- 
cumfotenee  of  sixteen  miles.  {PrtUU,  VtAAppia,^ 
13.— Aomeitftfi,  md.  8,  ^  S6&.~ Compare  <S(r«ki, 
38.)  The  splenrfid  remains  of  antiquity  discovand 
among  the  rutna  of  Canase,  together  with  its  ooina, 
establuh  the  £Kt  of  the  Gmsian  engin  of  thia  plaee. 
Antiquaries  dwell  with  raptuK  on  uie  elegance  and 
beauty  of  the  Greek  vases  of  Conoso,  wbioE.  in  point 
of  size,  numbers,  and  decoratioos,  fiir  aiirpaas  those 
discovered  in  the  ttHoba  of  any  other  aooent  city,  not 
even  ewtepting  NoU.  {MiUingen,  PatUurea  AiUttque* 
4e»  Vtmes,  dEc.H*Hi»aee  alhideato  the  mixed  dialed 
of  Osean  Hid  Gr«A  in  the  oxiveasion  enjoyed  by 
Un,  "  Catmnm  mure  btii^u."  {Sat.,  I,  10,  30.) 
—It  is  stated,  that  the  saaaH  remoaDt  of  the  Roman 
army,  wluch  esei^Md  firmn  the  slaughter  of  CanoM, 
took  refuge  here.  Livy  records  the  generous  tieal* 
nent  thn  experienced  on  tbait.oGcasieit  from  £usi^« 
396 


wealthy  led*  of  this  oily  mao.  FUoMuia 
forms  us  (Vit.  Sephiet.),  that  Hadrian  eolew^  Uw 
plaoe,  and  [«ocured  for  it  a  good  supply  of  wstei,  tf 
which  it  stood  much  in  need,  as  we  know  from  Uik- 
aoe.  (Sat.,  1,  6.  90.)  The  same  poet  «o>^uu 
also  of  the  giittioees  of  the  biead.  (Cniaurif  A»- 
aaU  Umty,  voL  2,  p.  283.) 

CuSMmew,  an  Atgive  wurior.  eon  of  Uqipoiiou. 
He  was  one  of  the  seven  leader*  in  the  war  agaimt 
Thebw  (vtd.  Adrastns),  and  ia  often  aUuikd  to  by  dw 
ancient  poets  as  remarimhle  for  bia  daring  and  mpiAj. 
Having  boasted  that  be  would  take  the  Th^un  city, 
in  despite  even  of  Jove,  this  deity  struck  him  with  a 
thundcrbdt  as  lie  was  in  the  act  of  asceo^g  tlit 
tamparta.  When  hia  body  was  being  CMiBumed  on 
the  nuMial  pile,  his  wife  £vailna  tbrn*  herself  iqMo 
it  and  penned  unid  the  Aamee.  ^Escnhnani  wh 
foUed  to  l«Te  TCBtond  GnMUMiw  to  life.  (JaaM^ 
a.  6,  3.— id.,  8,  6,  7.  — 37,  2.—U.,  3,  lO.  3.- 
JEech.,  Sept.  c.  TAei.,  487,  Mqq^HnfmB,  ad  AfiiiaL, 
3,8,8.) 

Capella,  L  (Marcianus  Mineus  FelixX  *  P^A 
aoooidinc  to  Cassiodorus,  at  Madaura  in  Afinoa ;  be 
ealla  hiini>elf,  howevar»  at  the  end  af  this  work,  "tbs 
fealer«hildofthe«ityofEUasa;"  whetbv  it  be  that 
he  vraa  bora  at  Carthage,  or  else  reemved  his  educa- 
tion there,  which  latter  is  the  more  probdil^  opini<)D 
of  the  two.   The  MSS.,  however,  give  him  the  title 
of  "the  CarthaginiaiL"   In  process  of  time  be  st- 
tained  to  pnwcmsfllar  dignity,  but  whether  he  was  a 
Glicmlian  or  not  is  a  m^ter  of  luOMtain^.  Abort 
the  Biddle  of  thefifthcentwy  of  om  em  be  wrote  at 
Ruase  a  work  bearing  the  appellation  of  SiUira  ot 
Saijfricon,  divided  into  nine  books.    It  is  a  specie* 
of  eucTclopedia,  half  pnee  and  half  verse,  tnooelled 
after  the  Varronian  aalize.   The  first  two  books  fbnn 
a  detached  and  separate  •wotk,  entitled  De  Nuftiu 
PhiUlogia  et  JHercvm,  and  treating  of  the  apotb- 
tesis      Philology  and  her  marriage  with  Mercorj. 
We  find  in  it,  among  other  things,  a  deacription  of 
heavmi,  which  ehows  that  the  mystio  notitms  of  the 
PlateaWs  of  that  day  appiozimated  Id  a  very  singuW 
manner  to  the  truths  of  Christianity .    In  the  aevea 
fcMowing  books  Capella  treats  of  th«  seven  sciences, 
wiiioh  formed  at  that  time  the  cirde  of  human  stiuly, 
namely,  gcammar,  lo([io,  Aeterio,  geoaietTy,  aatiologj, 
ariUunrtic,  and  nnuK,  wluch  oomprahends  poetry- 
Hits  wad[,  written  in  a  bubaniDB  9tfU,  waa  introdu- 
eed  into  the  achools  of  the  middle  ans:  hence  it  vss 
ftequently  oopied,  anr'  the  text  haa  heenaao  rxtremety 
oermpt.   The  brat  edition  of  C^iella  ia  that  oi'Gio- 
Uns,  L¥gd.  Bai.,  1699,  Svo  ;  although  a  good  editiaa, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  ia  atiU  a  deaideratuiii. 
Hie  wr  rk  of  Giatid*  is  genMally  rogaided  a*  a  Htm- 
ry  wonder,  since  he  was  oal^  fooitaen  yaarn  old  whea 
Im  undertoiA  Uie  ta^  of edilmg  Capelta,  and  pubtisbad 
his  edition  at  the  age  of  fifteen.   He  waa  aided  in  it 
by  his  fetbK,  OS  he Inmself  ioforma  us,  and  voiy  prob- 
wly  also  by  JosefA  Soaltger,  who  inthiced  him  to  at- 
tempt the  task.   (Aubr,  Gteeh.  Rim.  Lit.^  vol.  I,  p. 
727,  MVf.— SbUU,  Hit*.  Lit.  Hom.^  vol.  S.  p.  98.— 
Wslekenaer,  m  ^ogr.  Univ.,  vol.  7„p.  62.)— II.  Aa 
elegiac  poet,  mentioned  with  eulogiumny  Ovid.  i,PotU~, 
4, 18, 36.)   We  have  no  Temains  oi  hiie  psednctions. 

Gabbha,  I.  a  gate  of  Rome,  oayr  Um  gate  of  £■ 
Sebtsiimn,  in  the  southaast  part  -af  viodem  Rome. 
(0»td,  Fktt.,  fi,  19a.)^I.  A  city  of  £tiuria,  aoulh- 
east  of  Mount  S<HBote.  It  is  frequently  recorded,  in 
the  early  annala  of  Rome,  among  thoan  which  ogipo- 
aed,  theo^nwn>ceeasfiilly,tbe  gwJual  wmoacAiDenla 
of ilepower.  Giaat  diversilsr  ef  ofiaion  liaa  Miaied 
aa  to  the  medem  site,  but  the  etmjectqre  of  G^etti  is 
now  generally  followed,  whidi  makes  CefMiw  to  have 
stood  aL  a  pilace  oalled  Cnitua^  iCnwter'w  Ane. 
itafyrvaL  1,  p.  231.) 

C^riKlB,  a  kin^  of  Alba,  who  leigned  twanty-aix 
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pan.  fCflmJt,liowew>tbeTMMA»Biidwflie  ar- 

litlB  AUA.)  , 

CaphZudS)  »  loij  DKHUitaia  and'  pmnontiM^  at 
Ibe  mithautani  exMauty  of  Unboea,  wtiem  Nan- 
fftn.  king  of  tike  couMiy,  to  avenge  hia  eon  PaUi- 
Btedes,  put  to  death  through  the  false  aoctuatkm 
bnuj^  aniut  hun  by  Ulysaea,  set  a  burning  torch 
a  ttie  daifcoM  of  ni^t,  which  caiued  the  Gneba  to 
be  riupwiBeked  on  tM  coast.  It  ia  now  called  Cape 
iOro,  tait  IB  the  infancy  (rf*  navigatioii,  was  reckoned 
TOT  duwnDai  on  aeooont  of  the  iocks  and  whidpoob 
OB  th»  eaaM.  {Bma.,  TnuL,  Se^—U.,  Utt^  1136. 
-K^.,  JBn.,  II,  3«t,— Ond,  JM«I:,  14,  Pr«- 

C4PIT0,  L  the  onele  of  Paterculus,  who  joined 
Agiupa  agunot  Cswioa.  (VeU.  Petere.,  3,  69.)  — 
II.  Fwitmai,  a  Roman  oobbuuan  gent  1^  Antony  to 
Mttle  hia  diqntea  wiUi  Awutai.  {Mrat.,  Sam^ 
1.6,3i) 

CuiioLlifin.  I.  a  amnamo  of  Jupiter,  from  hia 
iMqile  on  Uoont  Capitolinui. — ^11.  A  anmanw  of  M. 
HanliiH.  irtu,  for 'his  amtHtiMi  in  aainring  to  aovei^ 
euB  power,  waa  thrown  down  firom  the  Tarpeian  Rock, 
wbich  he  had  to  oMj  defended.— 411.  Mona,  one  of 
the  Mven  hiUa  on  wiuch  Rome  waa  built,  contain- 
■flhsoiladalaadfortniaof  th«C!a^t<ri.  Threeaa- 
eeati  led  to  iU  matml  from  bdow.    lat  By  Uie  iOO 
Mptof  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  which  waa  probably  on  Ute 
ileepett  aide,  where  it  oreifaangi  the  Tiber.  (Com- 
ptn  TMoiMt,  HiML,  S.  71.— L».,  5,  4fi.—PbU..  Vit. 
CmuO.)   3d.  The  Clima  Capitolinus,  which  began 
frata  the  a>eh  of  Tiberiua  ana  the  temple  of  Saturn, 
ntar  the  preeent  hospital  of  the  CeMOMinow,  and  M 
to  the  e^adel  by  a  winding  path.    (Ovut,  Fait.,  I, 
281.)  3d.  The  divas  A^li,  lAidi,  being  leea  rteep 
than  the  othc?  two,  wip  on  that  account  the  road 
which  the  tiitDnphant  ^enerais  weie  home  in  their 
can  to  the  CafstoL   Hue  aacent  begun  at  tho  areh  of 
S»iwiiw  Seveni*,  and  from  thence,  winding  to  the 
lett,  paiied  near  the  mined  pillan  of  the  temple  of 
CoBCOTd,  as  it  is  eoounMily  bat  impri^rly  caUedf  and 
ftomthenee  ^sdto  the  Intenaontium,    The  Capitoline 
UiU  ia  Hid  to  hmo  been  {neviooily  called  Sataxnius, 
linBtheandHftci^ofSataraia,ofwhich  it  was  the 
oadeL^  Afterwssd  it  waa  known  by  tho  name  of 
.Moos  Tarpeiiia,  and  finally  it  obtaiaed  the  ^pcUation 
first  TQcntioiml,  from  the  oircumatwce  of  a  human 
head  being  diseo^red  on  ita  sununit,  in  makins  ibe 
fcmdtf  IBM  ai  the  temple  of  Ju^r.  {Vam,L.iM.t 
4.  8.)  It  ma  conridered  as  finniing  two  Moamka, 
whieb,  thon^  considerably  deprassra,  are  yet  soffi- 
ciflotly  ymuBOt.    That  which  looked  to  the  south 
and  the  Tiber  was  the  Tarpeian  Rock  or  citadel ;  the 
other,  which  Was  prc^ieriy  the  Capitol,  faced  the  north 
aadlheQurinaL    The  apace  which  was  left  between 
thaae  tmm  doralions  was  known  by  tlu  nana  <tf 
twamiliam.— IV.  An  appellation  aatd  to  have  been 
ptea  to  an  indsndiMl  named  Petiliaa,  who  had  been 
eovcraor  of  the  CapitoL   (Cmnpare  tho  s^oliaat  on 
UoEaee,  Sat.,  U  4, 94.)   It  ia  also  related,  (hat  h«  wm 
arciiaad  of  baring  stolen,  during  his  office,  a  golden 
oowB,  coaoM  rated  to  Japiter,  and  lhatf  having  oTeaded 
bacaaae  in  jwraen,  ho  waa  acquitted  by  ttiejua|est  in 
eidsT  to  giat^  Angostos,  with  whcan  he  waa  on  niend* 
y  iMuis.    OiM part,  at  least,  of  tho  Stray  iaineom^ 
«aeethe<^ilfltou  weroabranA  of  Uw-PetiUanlun< 
ify  Vimm  btmn  4his  time.    (Compare  VmiUdnt,  Num. 
(am.  &m.,  woL  t,  p.  m.)   What  degree  of  etedit 
u  to  bo  attached  to  the  rest  of  the  namtiTO  ia  uneer- 
taaa.    (OiMilt  ITwW,  ad  Horai.,  L,o.)^V.  Ju- 
&BB.  oiM  of  those  bd<c  RonMUi  histmiii%  whose  works 
Smm  sshaihaa  hesn  tstoxd  ••4ho  Aiwulan  Histe^.". 
Holier  daring  the  fwga of  Diedwian  an* flimlsa 
•■me  tha  Gnat,  aad.wohavs  6«it  Um:^e  lives  of  Aiw 
/Misns  Ptits,  Hancus  Aaialioa,  Vhus,  Peilinsx.  Atta* 
amm,  MasriM^itwtwoMaxio^ttwIhm.Gadiuii, 
Pr 


Maximtls,  and  Bttlbiuaa.  He  wrote'  other  lives  aim 
which  have  not  reached  as.  The  greater  part  of  his 
baognphiea  an  defeated  toOioelMhn  uid  Oonatan- 
tme.  His  works  show  catelessnsss  and  want  of  prop- 
er  arrangement  (Athr,  Geteh.  Jtom.  Lit.,  vd.  1, 
p.  464.— Jfo^,  DiMtrL  4»  JtiOo  CtepUoL,  Amvrf, 
1689,  4to.) 

Capitolidm,  a  oelebrBted  temple  and  .citadel  at 
Rome,  OD  Uie  Tarpoan  Rock.  The  finindationa  were 
laid  by  Tarquiniue  Priscus,  A.U.C.  139,  B.C.  615. 
The  walls  were  raised  by  hia  succesaw  Servims  Tu^ 
lius,  and  Tarquinius  Superbua  flniiriied  it,  AU.C  381, 
B.O.  633.  It  was  not,  however,  consecrated  until 
the  Uiird  year  after  the  expulaion  of  the  lungs.  This 
ceremony  vraa  performed  by  the  consul  Horatiua.  It 
covered  6  acrea,  waa  200  feet  broed^  and  about  316 
lon^.  It  consisted  of  three  parts,  a  nave  sacred  to 
Jupiter,  and  two  winga  or  aisles,  the  right  aacied  to  Mi- 
naiva,  and  the  left  to  Juno.  The  ascent  to  it  from  the 
Amm  was  by  a  hundred  steps.  Themaenifieence  and 
richness  of  Uiis  temple  are  almoat  incre(W>la  All  the 
eonsuls  euioeeiBively  made  donations  to  the  Capitol, 
and  Augustus  bestowed  npon  it  at  one  lime  2006 
pounds  weight  of  gold.  The  gilding  of  the  whole 
arch  of  the  tempi*  of  Jupiter,  wluch  was  ondertaken 
after  the  destruction  of  C«zthage,  cost,  aeerading  to 
Plutarch,  81,000  talents.  The  gates  of  the  teim>le 
were  of  brssa,  covered  with  large  {dates  of  gold,  ^e 
inndeof  the  temple  was  all  of  marble,  and  vraa  adom^ 
ed  with  vessels  and  shields  of  solid  silver,  with'gilded 
chariots,  dec.  The  Capitol  was  burned  in  the  time  of 
SyUa,  A.U.C.  670,  B.C.  84,  through  the  negligence 
of  those  who  it,  and  SyUa  rebuilt  it,  bat  died  be- 
fiire  the  dedication,  wlucb  was  perf(nmsd  by  Q.  CatiH 
laa,  A.U.C.  676.  It  was  again  destroyed  in  the 
troubles  under  VitelliuB,  19th  December,  A.D.  60; 
and  Vespasian,  who  endeavoured  to  repair  it,  saw  it 
again  in  ruins  at  hia  death?  Domitian  raiaed  it  again 
for  the  Uat  time,  and  made  it  more  s  ;rand  and  ma^iifi- 
eent  than  an^  of  hia  predeceasom  had,  and  apent  13,000 
talenta  in  gilding  it. — ^The  ordinary  derivation  of  the 
term  Capitolium  is  dcservedlr  ridieided  by  a  modem 
tourist :  "  It  waa  in  diggingthe  foundation  of  the  tem.' 
pie  ofJupiter  Capitolinua  that  a  human  head  was  fbond,' 
according  to  Roman  legends;  and  the  angora  de- 
clared thia  to  be  emUomstical  of  fiiture  empire.  The 
hiU,  in  consequence,  which  had  been  originally  call- 
ed Sotenuuf,  and  then  Taroeias,  waa  now  denom- 
inatod  Cajilsimt  (Capmt  Ott),  beoanse  this  head,  it 
saenu,  belnwed  to  somebody  sollad  Tolhta  ov  OthUr 
Uiough  how  Qitr  knew  tho  man's  name  from  his  aenll 
I  never  could  disoover."  {Rome  m  the  Nmetantk 
Century,  vol.  1,  p.  179.)  Equally  unfurCnnate  n  the 
etymology  esai^ied  by  Norfc,  who  deduces  Capitolium 
from  tafntl  (rov)  nroXutf,  where  nro^etff  is  the  old 
form  for  TroA^ur,  and  wl^^  old  form,  in  the  mocesi 
of  time,  dr(^»pod  the  ir  instead  of  die  r !  {Eti/md- 
Handmrt.,  vol.  1,  p.  1S8.) 

Cappadocia,  a  Country  of  Ana  Minor,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Gdatia  and  Pontos,  .west  by  Phrygia, 
east  by  the  Euphrates,  and  aoaib  by  (Mlicia.  Its 
eestom  part  was  called  Armenia  Minor.  The  term 
Oaiqndoaia,  under  the  Persians,  hod  a  sKtre  extended 
meaiung  than  in  later  geognfifay :  it  comprised  two 
satrapies,  C^Dpadoeta  the  greater  and  Ci^^adoeia  on 
the  Poatns  Euxinas.  The  first  satrap  of  the  greater 
O^tpsdocia  was  a  member  of  the  royal  fiunily-of  Per- 
sia, and  a  kind  of  bMedilaiT  snceeeaion  seems  to  havo 
prevailed,  which  the  great  king  probably  aUowed,  be- 
cause he  could  not  prAvant  it.  ^e  founder  of  thl* 
(^oasty  vras  namod  Anapfans,  andf  aocotding  to  INo- 
dona  Sionhia  (1^  Pluta  Gad.,  844.  p.  tlST),  was  on* 
of  lha  Sevan  eoB^intors  1^  slew  the  ^Use  Smndio 
Dalamesfthe  gmndseo  of  Aaqihus,  waa  the  first  Tegn- 
lar  soventni  of  this  CappadociBa  djmMtf ;  and  afier 
Uia  and  bw  «n  Aiiaauiea,  .wo  have  a  long  lirt  oh 
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princes,  all  b«armff  the  name  of  AriBratltM  for  wver^ 
al  genentiotu.  (rid.  Arianlhes.) — Ci^padocia  wu 
mmmnded  on  thiM  oAes  by  mat  nngea  of  HMmn- 
taint,  btiiudea  being  .inteiMctM  by  odwn  of  as  ^reat 
elention  ai  any  in  the  penuumta.  Hmee  ita  miner* 
al  productktnt  were  mioiia  and  abundant,  and  a  source 
of  wealth  to  the  eoantiy.  Strsbo  specifies  the  rich 
DiinenU  colour  called  Sinople,  from  its  being  exported 
fay  the  merchants  of  Sinope,  but  whicb  was  realty  dug 
in  iha  mines  of  Cappadocia :  also,  onyx ;  crystal ;  a 
kind  of  white  agate,  employed  for  onumental  par- 
poses  ;  and  the  upis  specularis :  this  last  was  found 
in  large  masses,  and  was  a  considerable  article  of  the 
export  trade.  The  champaign  country  yielded  almost 
every  kind  of  fruit  and  grain,  and  the  wines  of  some 
distiicts  vied  wiUi  Uiose  of  Greece  in  strength  and 
flavour.  Caiipadoetawaaalaoriehinherdsandflocks, 
but  more  paitwulariy  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horaea ; 
and  the  onager,  or  wild  ass,  abounded  in  the  mount- 
aing  towards  Lycaonia.  {Strab.,  536,  teyq.) — Herod- 
otus informs  us,  that  in  ^e  days  of  Crcesus  and  Cy- 
rus the  people  commonly  known  in  history  by  the 
name  of  Cappadocians  were  termed  Sjrrians  by  the 
Greeks,  white  tbe  Persians  employed  the  more  usual 
appellation.  {Herod.,  1,  72.— 7, 72.)  A  portion, 
moreorer,  of  this  same  nation,  who  occuined  the  coast 
of  Pontus  and  Paphlagonia,  about  Sinope  and  Amisos, 
loita  retained  the  name  of  Leueoeyri,  or  white  Syrians, 
to  matinguiah  diem  from  the  more  swarthy  and  south- 
ern inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  (5fraA.,  M4.) 
The  origin  of  the  Cappadocians,  therefore,  unlike  that 
of  most  of  the  other  natimw  of  Asia  Minor,  was  of 
Analie  growth,  onioized  with  the  lliracian  hordes 
which  had  oyemin  Phrygia  and  all  the  western  part  of 
the  peninsula.  {Cramer't  Asia  Minor,  vol.  3,  p.  106, 
.) — The  Cappadocians  bore  among  the  aneients 
the  character  of  volatility  and  iuthlessness.  They 
were  also  made  the  subject  of  sarcastic  remark,  for 
bavuig  refused  freedom  when  it  was  offered  them  by 
the  Romaaa,  and  for  having  preferred  to  live  under 
the  eway  of  kings.  {Juatin,  38,  2.)  iWe  was  no- 
thing, however,  very  surprising  in  this  refusal,  ccming, 
as  it  did,  from  a  peofde  .who  knew  nothing  of  free- 
dom, and  who  bad  become  habituated  to  regal  sway. 
Their  moral  character  is  severely  satirised  in  the  weU- 
known  ^gram,  whicjt  states  tnat  a  viper  Int  a  Cap- 
padocian,  nit  dki  it$tlf  frmn  <Ac  foiamoiu  ami  cor- 
rupt Mood  of  tAe  latter! — The  Greeks  and  Romans 
found  in  this  country  few  towns,  but  a  number  of 
strong  castles  on  the  mountains,  and  large  villages  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  celebrated  temples,  to  which  the 
latter  served  as  a  kind  of  protection.  Most  of  these 
villages  became  cities  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
when  this  people  had  destroyed  the  castles  and  strong- 
holds on  the  mountains.  {Matmert,  Geogr.,  vol.  3, 
pt.  2,  p.  216,  *«^.) 

Caffadoz,  a  nver  of  Cappadocia,  bounding  it  on  the 
side  of  Galatia,  and  &lling  into  the  Halys.  {PHn.,  6, 3.) 

Capkaria,  I.  amountainouB  isUnd,  south  of  Balearis 
Major  or  Majorca,  and  deriving  its  name  from  its  nu- 
merous goats  (caper,  capra).  The  modem  name  is 
Cabrera.  {PUny,  3,  6.)— II.  One  of  die  Fortunate 
InsulK,  or  CmmcrUt.  Some  maka  it  the  modem 
Palma,  hat  it  answers  ntiwr  to  Ocmera.  (Mannerl, 
Geogr.,  vol  10,  pt.  2,  p.  628.) 

Caprka,  an  Iriand  off  the  eoast  of  Campania,  situ- 
ate near  the  promontory  of  Minerva.  It  is  now  Capri. 
The  island  is  chiefly  known  in  history  as  the  abode  of 
Tiberius,  and  the  scene  of  his  in&inous  debauchery. 
(SWtoR.,  3Vi.,  c42,  geqq. — TmH.,  Am.,  6, 1. — Dio 
Can.,  SB,  22.)~TrBditton  nnorted  that  this  island 
was  first  in  tiie  possession  oi  the  Telebon,  who  are 
mentioned* as  a  people  of  Greece,  inhabiting  tile  Echl- 
nades,  ^  group  af  is^nds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achdous, 
in  Acamania ,  but  how  they  came  to  settle  in  Cunrea 
no  iHie  has  infoimed  us    (Cwnpan  SckoL  in  Apoli. 


Shod.,  Argon.,  1.)  Augustus  was  the  first,  emperot 
who  made  Caprek  his  residence,  being.strud,  aa  Sue- 
t(Hiins  relates,  by  the  hwOT  presage  Man  old  decayed 
ilex  having,  aa  it  was  saiiCieviTedon  his  anivBlthete. 
Not  long  after,  he  obtained  the  island  from  the  Nea- 
politans, by  giving  them  in  exchange  that  of  luha, 
which  bek)nged  to  him.  {Suet.,  Aug.,  92.)  Tiberin* 
was  led  to  seleGt  this  spot  for  his  abode,  from  iu>  diffi- 
culty of  access,  bnng  eut  off  from  all  approach,  eicnit 
m  one  side,  by  kil^  and  perpendicalar  clifis.  The 
mildneas  of  tfaie  climate  and  the  beaoty  of  Uie  pros- 
pect, which  extends  over  tiie  whole  bay  of  Nndes, 
might  aUo,  as  Tacitus  remarks,  have  inflnoicn  hit 
choice.  Here  he  caused  twelve  villas  to  be  erected, 
which  be  is  supposed  to  have  named  after  the  tweWe 
chiefdeitiea.  <7«ctf., Aim., 4, 67.)  Therninsofdie 
villa  of  Jove,  whidi  was  the  most  connieuoui,  m 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  sommit  of  the  cliff  looking  to- 
vrards  Sorrento.  It  is  probiA^  the  asme  with  tiie 
Arx  Tiberii  of  Pliny  (3,  6). — 'na>  ishmd  of  Capri,  al 
Uie  jffesent  day,  abounds  so  much  with  various  birdi 
of  passage,  but  espedally  with  quails,  that  tiie  gretleit 
part  of  uie  bishop's  income  arises  from  this  souTce. 
Hence  it  has  been  called  the  "  Bishopric  of  Quaili." 
In  bad  years  the  number  caught  is  about  12,000,  in 
good  years  it  exceeds  60,000.  Hie  island  is  sur- 
rounded by  steep  rocks,  whkh  render  the  ^tproach  to 
it  very  dangerous.  In  tiie  centre  the  mountains  recede 
from  each  other,  and  a  vale  intervenes,  remarkable  foi 
its  beauty  and  fertility.  The  climate  of  the  island  is 
a  delightful  one ;  the  lofty  rocks  on  the  coast  keep  off 
the  cold  winds  of  vrioter,  and  tlM  Seabreeze  tmpeis 
the  beat  of  sumnier-  {Maite-Bnatt  Geogr.,  vol  4,  p 
840,  IfriMMff  erf.) 

Capsa,  a  town  of  Libya,  in  the  district  of  Byzadam, 
north  of  the  Pahts  Tritonis,  suitmnded  by  vast  deserlB. 
Here  Jugnrtha  kept  his  treasures.  It  was  suTpriKd 
by  Marina ;  and  was  destroyed  in  the  war  of  CcsaT 
and  Metellus  Scipio.  It  was  afterward  rebuilt,  and  ii 
now  Cafta.  Sallust  {Bdl.  Jug.,  94)  ascribes  the 
origin  of  tiiia  place  to  the  Idl^an  Hercules.  Diodo- 
ms  Siculus  also  (4,  18)  ^leaks  of  a  large  city,  called 
Hecatonpylos,  fnun  its  hundred  gates,  and  which  wit 
founded  in  a  fertile  not  in  the  desert  by  Hercules,  as 
he  was  proceeding  from  Libya  to  Egypt.  Hanno  is 
sud  to  have  taken  this  city  during  the  ust  Panic  war. 
(Dim!.,  3,94,  eEcL—ComparePo^fr.,  1,73.)  Man- 
nert  identifies  Hecaton]^^  with  Capsa,  and  strives  to 
elucidate  the  fidtle  by  ascribing  to  the  place  an  Egyp- 
tian origin.  (Maaaiert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p.  346.) 
Gesenius  derives  the  name  of  Gapaa  from  the  Pniue 
capita,  "  a  bolt,"  "  bar,"  or  "  barrier.'*  (PAon.  Jfnt, 
p.  421.) 

Caf6a,  a  rich  and  flonrishing  ci^,  the  capital  ol- 
Campania  until  ruined  t^  the  R<nnana.  Its  orifmal 
name  was  Vnltamns,  which  was  changed  by  thel^ 
rheni,  after  they  became  masten  of  the  place,  to  Cafma. 
This  latter  name  was  derived  from  that  of  their  trader 
Capys,  who,  according  to  Festus,  received  this  ^pel- 
lation  from  his  feci  being  deformed  and  turned  in- 
ward. The  name  is  not  «f  Latin,  but  Tuscan  origin. 
The  Latina,  however,  [oetended,  notwithstanding,  te 
aacribe  the  fbondatkn  of  the  ei^  to  Ronmlns,  who 
named  it,  aa  they  stated,  after  one  lam  ancestors. 
Capua  was  the  chief  city  of  the  southern  T^^rrbeni ; 
and  even  after  it  fell  under  the  Roman  dominion,  con- 
tinued to  be  a  powerful  and  flouriehing  place.  Befi>K 
Capua  passed  mto  the  hands  of  the  iGim'ans,  a  dread- 
ful massacre  of  its  Tyrrtwnian  inliabitanta  1^  the  Ssm- 
nkea  put  the  dty  lirto  the  hands  of  this  latter  people. 
Livy  qmean  to  hxve  e<mfbniided  tUa  event  with  the 
origin  of  the  place,  whMi  he  makea  U  to  have  changed 
its  name  from  Vultnmus  to  Capua,  after  the  Sanrntc 
leader  Capys.  It  is  very  remukable  that  retaiiatioit 
should  have  followed  in  a  later  age  from  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  themselves  in  part  of  Tynhmiiam  thM  i4 
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IVJaigian  desoent.  Caftna  deeply  offended  them 
openiur  its  gstes  to  Hannibal  after  the  victoiy  of  C an- 
us, fua  TCDgeuiee  iDflicted  by  the  Romans  was  of 
a  miNt  ftufal  lukiiTe,  when,  five  yean  after,  the  city 
again  fell  ander  their  dominion.  MMt  of  the  senatore 
ad  [ffin^ialiidiabitaiit*  were  put  to  death,  the  greater 
pot  ofthe  remaining  dtizena  were  sold  into  slavery,  and 
Of  a  decree  of  the  senate  the  Capaani  ceased  to  exist 
aa  a  peopte.  The  city  and  tenitoij,  however,  did  not 
become  theiwipon  deserted.  A  ftw  inbalntants  were 
aOomd  ttfreroain  in  the  former, and  the  latterwas  in 
a  pt$t  meacore  sold  by  the  Ronuns  to  the  neighbour- 
ing conganniliee.  JoUos  Omar  sent  a  powerful  colo- 

StoC^na,  and  under  the  emperors  It  again  flourish- 
But  it  sa^md  greatly  from  the  bsnwrians  in  a 
later  age ;  so  much  so.  in  fact,  that  the  Bishop  Lan- 
doUiu  and  the  Lombard  Count  Laodo  traoBferred  the 
inhaMtaitfs  to  CaaiUnum,  on  the  Vnttumos,  19  stadia 
distinL   TbaB  is  tlie  nte  of  modem  Camu.  (Jfon- 
mrt,  Gti^.,  nL  9.  pt  1,  p.  701,  766.)  | 
Cirjt,  I.  a  Trojan  who  came  with  ^neas  into  Ita- 
ly, and,  according  to  the  common,  bat  erroneous,  ac- ' 
coont,  fbonded  tM  city  of  Capua.    ( Vid.  Capua.) — II.  ' 
A  toa  of  Assaracus,  by  a  daughter  of  the  Simois. 
He  wu  &ther  of  Andiises  by  Themis.   ( (hid.  Fast. , 
4.83.) 

CiM,  L  a  eon  of  nMrnueai,  king  of  Megara.  (Pou- 
Ms.,  1,  40.) — n.  A  son  of  Manes,  and  remided  by 
ibe  Caiians  a*  the  patriaidi  of  their  race.  (Hsrpd.,  1, 
m.-Sfrn4.,  659.) 

CiBACALLA,  Antoninus  Bassianas,  eldest  son  ofthe 
Emperor  Serenu.  Hib  name  Caiaicalla  was  derived 
from  a  ipeciM  of  Gallic  eaesoek  wMch  he  was  fond  of 
wealing ;  thit  of  Baarianne  ftom  Us  maternal  grand- 
father. Caracalla  waa  bom  at  Lugdonum  (I^otu), 
A.D.  18^  and  appointed  by  bis  fether  hie  colleague  in 
the  goiniuuent  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  And  yet 
he  if  said,  even  at  this  early  am,  to  have  attempted  his 
Ember's  SSb.  Sererus  diwl  A.D.  211,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  two  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta.  These 
1*0  brothers  bore  towards  each  other,  even  from  infan- 
cy, the  naost  inveterate  hatred.  After  a  campaign 
against  the  Caledonians,  they  concloded  a  disgracenil 
ptaee  ^ley  then  wiAed  to  divide  the  empire  be- 
tween them ;  but  th«r  dest^  was  opposed  by  their 
mother,  Julia,  and  by  the  principal  men  in  the  state, 
and  Carscalls  now  resolved  to  get  rid  of  his  brother, 
eansiiic  lum  to  be  assasnnated.  After  many  un- 
suocMrfafatlanpta,  he  jpretraded  to  deaira  a  reoon- 
eifiatiao,  and  ieqae*l«d  hia  mother  to  procure  him  an 
interview  vift  hii  brother  in  her  own  ^taitment : 
Geta  appeared,«nd  waa  stabbed  in  hia  mother's  arms, 
A  D.  tit,  by  several  eentmions,  who  had  recdved  or- 
ders to  tUs  efieet.  The  pnetorian  guards  were  pre- 
vailed upon,  by  ridi  donations,  to  proclaim  Caracalla 
stile  en^enn;  and  to  dedaia  Geta  an  enemy  to  the 
Ue,  the  eenate  confirmed  the  nominaHon  of  the 
aoliSen.  After  this,  the  whole  life  of  Caracalla  was 
otUyooe  aeries  of  emeWea  and  acta  of  extravagant  fol- 
ly. Ail  who  had  been  in  any  way  connected  with  Oeta 
were  pat  to  death,  not  even  their  children  being  spared, 
the  historian  IKo  Cassias  nukes  the  whole  number 
of  vietimi  to  liam  ammmted  to  90,000.  ( ZXe  Cws., 
77,4.)  AnsDng  thoae  who  fell  in  tUs  homd  botAery 
was  the  eeMnated  lawyer  Pqndan.  And  yet,  afker 
tlM,  by  a  aingalar  act  of  eontradietim,  he  not  <nly  put 
to  deahi  many  of  tiioee  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
manler  of  his  bnither,  but  even  demanded  of  the  sen- 
ate that  'be  ahooU  be  enrolled  among  the  gods.  His 
ptflen  was  Syfle,  whose  tomb  he  restored  and  adom- 
ftl  Lfte  thu  dictator,  he  enriched  his  soldiers  with 
tikeflsosteztisvaganttargesaes  which  extortion  enabled 
bkntefiunli^  Hw  aogmeirtatitm of pi^ received  by 
xhmt  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  280  millions  of  sea- 
mees  a  year.  As  cmd  as  Caligula  and  Nero,  but 
weato  ma  odMT,  ha  regarded  tlw  senate  andpeOj^ 


with  equal  hatred  and  contempt.  From  motives  of  av- 
arice, be  gave  all  the  freemen  of  Hut  empire  the  right 
of  ettiienship,  and  waa  the  first  who  received  Egyp- 
tians  into  the  senate.  Of  aD  his  follies,  however,  tne 
greatest  was  hia  admiration  of  Alexander  ofMacedon. 
From  his  infancy  he  made  this  monarch  his  model,  and 
copied  him  in  everything  which  it  waa  eas^  to  imitate. 
He  had  even  a  Macedonian  phalanx  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand men,  all  bom  in  Macedonia,  and  commanded  by 
officers  bearing  the  same  names  with  those  who  had 
served  under  Alexander.  Convinced,  moreover,  that 
Aristotle  had  participated  in  the  conspiracy  against 
the  son  of  Philip,  he  caused  thp  wo^s  of  the  phi- 
losopher to  be  burned.  With  equally  foolish  enthu- 
siasm for  Arhilles,  be  made  him  the  object  of  his 
deepest  veneration.  He  went  to  Ilium  to  visit  the 
grave  of  Homer's  hero,  and  poisoned  his  favourite 
Reedman  named  Festua,  to  imitate  Achilles  in  his  grief 
for  Patroclus.  His  conduct  in  Us  campaigns  m  Ganl, 
where  he  committed  all  aorta  of  eradtiea,  waa  sUU  more 
degrading.  He  crossed  over  the  Rhine  into  the  conn- 
tries  of  the  Catti  and  AlemaAni.  The  Catti  defeated 
liim,  and  permitted  him  to  repass  the  river  only  on 
condition  of  paying  them  a  large  snm  of  mtmey.  He 
next  marched  through  the  lana  of  the  Alemanni  aa  an 
idly,  and  buUtseveru  fortifications.  He  then  called  to- 
gether the  youn{[  men  ofthe  tribe,  as  if  he  intended  to 
take  them  mto  his  service,  and  caused  Us  own  troops 
to  snrround  them  and  cut  them  in  [ueees.  For  tbu 
barbarous  exploit  he  assumed  the  surname  otAUmatt' 
RKua.  In  Dacia  he  gained  some  advantages  over  the 
Qoths.  He  n^ed  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Antioch  with 
ArtabuioB,  the  PutUait  king,  who  sabmitted  to  all  his 
demands.  He  invited  Abdares,  the  king  of  Edessa, 
an  ally  of  the  Romans,  to  Antioch,  loaikd  him  with 
chains,  and  took  possession  of  his  estates.  He  exer^ 
cised  the  same  treacheiy  towards  Vologeses,  king  of 
Armenia ;  but  the  Armenians  flew  to  arms  ana  re- 
pulsed the  Romans.  After  tUs  Caracalla  went  to 
Alexandrea,  to  punish  the  people  of  that  cit^  for  ridi- 
cuGng  him.  While  preparations  were  making  for  a 
great  massacre,  he  offered  hecatombs  to  Serapis,  and 
visited  the  toinb  of  Alexander,  on  which  he  left  bis 
imperial  ornaments  by  way  of  ofTering.  He  afterward 
devoted  the  inbatntants  for  several  days  and  nights  to 
plunder  and  butchery,  and  seated  himself,  in  order  to 
nave  a  view  ofthe  Moody  spectade,  on  the  top  ofthe 
temple  of  Scrapie,  where  he  consecrated  the  dagger 
whieh  he  bad  dnwn,  eome  yean  befoip,  against  his  own 
brother.  Eiifl  derire  to  triumph  over  tiie  PutUans  in- 
dneed  him  to  vicdate  the  peace,  under  the  pretence  that 
Artabanus  had  refused  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
He  fttund  the  country  undefended,  ravaged  it,  marched 
through  Media,  and  approached  the  capital.  The  Par- 
thians,  who  had  retired  beyond  the  Tigris  to  the  moun- 
tains, were  preparing  to  atta^  the  Romans  the  fol- 
lowing year  wiui  all  their  forces.  Caracalla  returned 
without  delay  to  Mesopotamia,  without  having  even 
seen  tiie  Parthians.  When  the  senate  received  from 
him  information  ofthe  subnussion  of  the  East,  they  de- 
creed him  a  triumph  and  the  surname  Partkictta.  Be- 
ing informed  of  the  warlike  preparatitms  oftiie  Parthi- 
ans, he  prepared  to  renew  tne  contest;  butMaciinun, 
the  pratorian  mfeet,  whom  lie  had  offended,  assasu- 
nated  him  at  Sdessa,  A.D.  317,  on  his  way  to  the 
temple  of  Lunus.  His  reign  had  lasted  more  than 
six  years.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  prince,  al- 
thoa^  be  did  so  much  to  degrade  the  throne  of 
the  CKsars,  yet  rused  at  Rome  some  of  the  most 
splendid  structures  that  graced  the  cajatal.  Mognifi* 
cent  thenna  bore  Us  name,  and  among  other  monu- 
ments of  lavish  expenditare  was  a  triam[rf)al  arch,  on 
which  were  represented  the  victories  and  acUeve- 
menU  of  his  father  Severus  Notwithstanding  hie 
crimes,  Caracalla  was  deified  after  death  by  a  decree 
of  the  fetiate.  {Dto  Cw.,  129, 1,  «eff SporfioA.* 
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Tti.  Caraeall. —  Btcgr.  Umv.,  vvi.  7,  p.'ft6.— £»• 
cyclop.  Am.,  Yo\.  2,  p.  506,) 

CabacIteb,  a  people  of  Germanii  Primt,  m  Belgie 
Oaul.  Their  country  answers  now  to  the  diocflM  of 
MaUTUe.    {Tacit.,  Hut.,  A,  70.) 

CaractXccb,  Idn^  of  the  SilBres  in  Britain,  a  peo- 
I^e  occupying  what  la  now  South  Waiet.  After  with- 
standing,  for  the  ipaee  of  nine  yeen,  Uit  Roman  anna, 
be  waa  defeated  in  a  pitched  bottle  by  Oitoriaa  Scap- 
ula, and  his  foicea  ^nt  to  the  rout.  Taking  refuge, 
upon  this,  with  Cartiamandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantea, 
he  was  betrayed  by  her  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
and  led  to  Rome.  Great  importance  was  attached  to 
liis  capture.  Claudius,  who  was  emperor  at  the  time, 
augmented  the  territories  of  Cartismandoa,  and  triom- 
phal  honours  were  decreed  to  Ostorius.  This  exploit 
was  compared  to  the  cu>tiiTe  of  Syphax  by  Sc^mo,  and 
that  of  Perses  by  Paulns  .£miliiu.  The  mitily  and 
independent  bearing,  however,  of  the  British  prince, 
when  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  Roman  can- 
peror,  excited  so  much  admiration,  that  tiis  fetters 
were  removed,  and  freedom  was  granted  him,  together 
witti  his  wife  and  children,  who  had  shared  his  captivi- 
ty. Some  ttme  after  daudios  sent  him  back  to  his 
native  island  wiUi  rich  presents,  and  he  reigned  there 
for  two  years  after,  remaining  during  all  that  period  a 
firm  friend  to  the  Romans.  {Tacit.,  jtnn.,  IS,  38, 
tegq, — Btogr.  Vntv.,  vol.  7,  p.  103.) 

GarIlis,  or,  with  less  accuracy,  Carallis,  a  ctly  of 
Sardinia,  founded  hy  the  Carthaginians,  and  soon  made 
the  capital  of  the  island.  It  is  nqiposedto  correspond 
to  the  modem  Cagliari,  but  It  reached,  in  fact,  far- 
ther to  the  east  than  CagHari,  up  to  the  present  Capo 
St.  Elta.  This  we  learn  from  Ptolemy,  who  speaks 
of  the  city  and  promontoiy  of  Caralis  tog^her.  Clau- 
cBan  also  alludes  to  the  long  extent  of  the  place. 
"  TtTiditur  tJi  Umgum  Caralia,"  &c.  {BtU.  Gtld., 
6S0.)  Its  harbour,  which  afforded  a  good  sbeltar 
agunst  the  winds  and  waves,  rendered  it  always  a 
pface  of  importance.  (Mamurt,  Oeogr.,  vol.  9,  pt. 
2,  p.  490.) 

Cabakbis,  I.  a  promontory  of  Paphlagonia,  now  Ka- 
rempi,  facing  Cria-Metopon  (Gape  Cno),  in  the  Tau- 
ric  Gherronese.  {Strab.,  640.— Pirn.,  fl,  2.>— II.  A 
city  near  the  promontory  of  the  same  name.  {Sn&ce, 
Fenpl.,  p.  34.— 6,  8  ) 

CiKiiTDa,  a  descendaid  of  Temeaus  the  son  of 
Hercules.  According  to  Justin  (7,  tX  Velluiis  Pa- 
tereulDs  (1, 6),  Pausantas  (9, 40),  and  others,  he  quit- 
ted Argoa,  his  native  city,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
body  of  eolonists,  and,  arriving  in  .iGm^hia,  a  district 
of  Macedonia,  then  ruled  by  Midas,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Edesaa,  the  capitd,  where  he  esUblisned  his 
sway,  and  thus  Md  the  finmdition  of  the  Macedonian 
empire.  Considerable  doubts,  however,  arise,  upon 
Io(«ing  into  the  accounts  of  Herodotus  and  Thucyd- 
ides,  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  adventure  ascribed 
toCaranua.  (Consult  remarlcs  under  the  article  Mici- 

DOItlA.) 

Caradsius,  a  native  of  Ganl,bom  among  AeMena- 
His  naval  atnStiea  attracted  the  notice  of  Max- 
imian,  who  j^ve  him  4he  eobunand  of  a  aqnadion 
against  the  pirates.  He  proved,  however,  anfitfthfld 
to  bis  trust,  and  too  much  bent  on  emidiing  htmseU 
Moximian  thereupon  gave  orders  to  put  him  to  death ; 
but  Carausius,  ap^irized  of  this  in  season,  retired  with 
his  fleet  to  Britain.  Here  he  socoeeded  in  gaining 
over,  or  else  intlmidsting,  the  only  Roman  legion  that 
remained  in  the  island, and  Anally prodkimeahimaelf 
emperor.  He  forced  the  emperors  MaxiMtan  and  Dio- 
clesian'  to  acknowledge  his  antbority,  which  be  main- 
tained for  the  Bpact  of  seven  years.  He  was  ■■■nsnl 
nated  by  ADectus.  (Orvtier,  JKff.  ia  Bmp.  Rm., 
vol.  0,  p  177,  SOS.) 

Carbo,  the  surname  of  a  branch  of  the  '^qrirlan 
AtaidlyatRome.   Bevera)  diitinguidMdtitmbon  tUs 
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name,  among  whomwoWt  1.  CailiB,aRMmonUnr,dif' 
contemporary  and  Meni  6f  Tiherins  Graeduu,was  ats 
cused  of  aeditious  conduct  by  L.Grassus,  and  ctnnmit- 
ted  suicide  by.  swallowing  canlharides.  (Cw.,  Bntt., 
27  et  43.— /i.,  Or.,  34.— Bp.  ai  Faan.,  9, 81.)  He 
was  ^ught  to  have  been  concerned  in  Uie  assasaina- 
titmof^yoimger  AfiicBiuis.  (Cic.,  Or.,8,40. — Bf. 
ad  Fam.,.t.  c.)-^L  Cneius,SMk  of  the  preceding,  was 
three  times  eoiftn],  and  at  last  proconsul  in  Gad. 
He  was  a  ^rtisan  of  Marius',  uid  was  put  to  death 
byorderofPompey,  atlilybiMim,ioSicilyf  CiKisult, 
as  regards  Uke  angular  Bitaebment  to  life  whk^  be 
displayed,  the  aflcoDnt  given  by  Valariu  Maatimiis 
(B,  18). 

CarchIdok  (.Kepgniuv),  the  Gvs^  nsnie  of  Ca^ 
thase. 

Cinnu,  a  town  in  the  nradan  CbatsMtesus,  at 
the  top  of  the  Sinxm  Melanis.  It  was  destroyed  bt 
Lysiniachua  when  he  foimded  Lysimacbia  a  little  souQi 
of  it.  It  derived  its  name  from  being  built  in  the  fom 
of  a  heart.  It  was  aiso  called.  Hexamilium,  beeanse 
the  isthmus  is  here  about  nx  miles  across.  It  was  after- 
ward rebuilt,  and  is  now  HexamUi.  (Plm.,  4,  11.— 
MeU,  2,  it.  —  SabM.,  c  10.^PleU,  8,  It.— Hmi., 
7,  68.) 

CABoCcni,  a  warlike  nation  in  Gordyene,  a  district 
of  Armenia  Major,  inhabiting  the  MonteM  Catditda, 
between  the  Tigris  and  Lake  Arsissa.  Stnbo  says  j 
that  in  Ins  time  they  were  lialled  Gordyai.  F^ny  (6, 
18)  and  Quintus  Cortius  (4,  10)  both  make  mention 
of  the  Moniet  Gordgai,  bat  the  former  wiber  else- 
where (6,  17)  informs  as  that  the  CardnelB  were  call- 
ed in  his  time  Cordutm,  The  modem  Kvrd*  are  re- 
garded as  the  descendants  of  this  ancient  people. 
{Xtn.,  Anab.,  8,  5,  16,  dec— Consult  Kntgtr,  ad  toe.)  ' 

Gabia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the  south  of 
Ionia  and  Lydia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
course  of  the  Meander.    In  extent  it  was  the  least 
eoniiderable  of  the  divisiras  of  the  peninsula ;  but, 
ftom  the  number  of  towns  and  Tillages  assigned  to 
it  by  the  amnent  geognphen,  it  would  seem  to  have  ' 
been  very  popoloos.    The  corresponding  tUviwan  of 
the  Torkidi  provinces,  in  modem  geography,  is  called 
MnnUska.  Gariawas  a  fruitful  coontiy,  end  produced, 
like  the  surrounding  refpons,  wheat,  oil,  wine,  &e. 
The  Carians  were  not  conndered  by  HerodoliM  vuA  > 
other  nriy  Giecfc  Ualonans  as  the  sbongind  inhabt- 
tantsoftheooimtry  to  whidith(700inmimical«i]  their  i 
name.   Herodotus,  himself  a  native  ttfCaiift,  and  wfao  \ 
must  therefore  be  allowed  to  have  been  wdl  acquainted  i 
with  its  tradidonB,  believed  that  the  people  who  inhab- 
ited it  had  formeriy  occupied  the  islands  of  the  Mgeaix, 
under  the  name  of  Letegee ;  but  tbat,  b^g  reoDced 
by  Kfinos,  Ung  of  Crete,  thqr  were  nmoiw  by  that  { 
sovereign  to  the  ccntinent  m  Asia,  where  tbrf  aiill,  j 
however,  continued  to  be  his  vassals,  and  to  serve  him  , 
morfe  especially  in  his  maritime  ezpeditiona.   At  thin 
period,  saya  the  historian,'  the  Garisns  were  l^  &r  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  existing  nations ;  they  e^Kcelled 
in  the  manufoctnre  of  arms,  and  the  Greeks-  ascribed 
to  them  the  invention  of  crests,  and  the  devices  koA 
han^ea  of  shields,   (iferoii.,  1, 171. — Compare  ^fuicr. 
€l  AU.  ap.  Strah.,  Ml.)   The  Carians  appear  to  have  ' 
been,  at  an  esriy  period,  greet  i»rates,  uid  it  was  -far  ' 
this  reason,  doubtless,  that  Minet  expdied  them  Cram  ' 
tbt  island,  wlule  he  was  giad,  at  the  saow  time,  to  ' 
avail  himself  of  their  drill  and  enterprise  for  the  an;xzk.i:»- 
dixement  of  Us  ovni  empire.    The  aoeount  whi%  the  ' 
Carians  themselves,  however,  gave  ^  tfae  ori|fn  of  ' 
thnr  no^  indiDates  a  new  dsfMe  of  aflbii^  with  tbe 
Lydina  and  Hynans,  for  tiley  made  Lydus  aftd  My- 
■as  the  braAen  oTOsr,  the  patrianh  «f-Aeir  Bstion. 
(IArad.r  1,  ITl.-^^rra*.,  6M.)   Hence' H  is  not  uaa-  t 
reasondiie  to  suppose,  that  as  Thiaot  and  Mumdnaiia  i 
flimlslied  Aose'naineftua-tribes,-  wliich.iHider  tha  mgw-  j 
egtiwinasofLdefaStOaiiWDeii,  sadPolanptJ^nnmwl  , 
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llMuelvefl  tnri  the  ihom  <tf  the  Mgnn  and  Uie  ial. 
mdiof  ibat  aea,  the  Cariana  tberefitre  mnat  have  be^ 
Inytd  to  the  eeme  gieat  family,  aiiKe  they  are  coin 
ItaDded  by  the  best  authorities  irith  the  Lelegea.  It 
ii(&ficak  to  aay  what  nation  inhabited  Caria  .befon 
KiDM  bad  reatofed  thither  the  people  from  whom  it 
b)t4itiDame;  bot  it  ia  not  improbable  that  the  Pbce- 
sidans  occujuisd  a  portion  of  it.  For  we  know  that 
tbcy  had  eounized  Rhodee  and  other  ialanda  off  the 
oMl,  and  Alheacns  zemika  (4,  p.  174}  that  certain 
Mtu  Ind  vpfied  the  name  Fhomies  to  Caria.  Hw 
CuusM  appear  to  bare  oflered  but  Uttle  leaiatance  to 
tkeGnak  aealMS  who  rooceeatrefy  eatabliahed  them- 
•drea  « Ihrii  coast,  and  to  have  bran  gradoaOy  con- 
inedtotbc  aonthem  coast  chiefly,  and  to  the  Tallcya 
^thtwa  atmme  which  are  tzitmtary  to  Uie  Mwu- 
dwttoKHde  the  borders  of  Phiygia  and  Fiaidia.  We 
find  thoB  alio  yielding  to  the  raperior  ascendency 
of  the  Ljfaiia,  under  the  dominion  of  Alyattee  and 
Cnenu.  <Mie.,  DgmoMc.,  p.  Herod.,  1,  S8.) 

Dn  the  orathnw  of  the  Lydian  empire  they  paaaed 
■ader  the  Persian  sway,  llie  policy  of  the  sovereigns 
efPBrriawas,lo  estabiiflh  in  each  subject  ortribidaiy 
Hale  a  pffemment  ^perently  independent  of  them, 
ktt  whose  dsspotie  authority  at  home'  afibided  Uie 
iM  fBMBtee  that  the  people  would  eveivwhere  be 
tna^  Oder  die  control  aS  the  court  of  Susa.  It 
wia  to  tlas  system  that  the  dynasty  of  Carian  princea, 
*bo  fixed  Uieir  readence  at  HaScamaseug,  owed  its 
origta.  A  aketch  of  their  history  wiD  be  eiven  in  the 
accooBtofthatdty.  From  the  Persian  Caria  paased 
to  tie  Macedonian  swa^.  At  a  later  period,  it  wpeais 
to  have  been.  San  a  riaw,  annesed  to  the  kiiu  qom  of 
%jpL  (Po^..a,2.)  It  next  frU  under  the  £>niniDn 
oiAntiodHtt ;  bat,  on  his  defeat  by  Scipio,  the  Ro- 
man •enate  beatowed  this  part  of  the  eonqumd  mon- 
arch's teniloiy  apon  the  Rhodiana.  It  was  afterward 
ovemm,  and  oeeupied  for  a  shmt  time,  by  Mithiadates, 
bitt  was  finally  annezed  by  the  Romans  to  the  procon- 
nlar  province  of  Asia.  (Owwr'e  ilfic  JVinsr,  voL 
«,  p.  163,  Kjf .) 

Cun^s,  a  street  of  Rome,  where  Cicero,  Pompey, 
aalothenoflbeprindpal  Romans  dwelt.  From  the 
apthet  ia«/«,  whiidi  Vi^  applies  to  the  Carins,  we 
infer,  that  the  houses  wluch  stood  in  this  quarter 
ef  aedcat  Reme  were  distinguished  by  an  air  of  an- 
pEDsi  skganee  and  grandeur.  {£%.,  8,  361,  ttqq.) 
The  naaie  Carins  is  £rived,  as  Nardini  not  imptoba- 
% ssppoees,  6an  the  street's  h«ng  ^aoed  in  ahol- 
low  between  the  Coelian,  EsquiUne,  aiid  lUatine  hills. 
(Creaer'a  jWjK  iCo^.  vol.  1,  p.  375.) 

CiiZnrs  (H.  Aoaiuvs),  eldest  son  of  the  £m- 
peiw  CsiB^  wlio  gave  hun  the  title  of  Casar,  and 
rank  ef  Aagoatus,  together  with  the  government  of 
"a^,  Otyrwasoy  Afiica,  and  the  West,  when  he  him- 
adf  waa  aettiBg  out  with  Ida  Mcmd  aonNnmerianoe, 
to  Biafce  war  Wjpiin*  the  Pernana.  Cams,  knowing 
I&p  evil  qaaEttea  of  Carinna,  nve  him  tlds  charge 
^  great  lehicianee,  bat  he  nad  no  altamatiTs,  as 
Nbamianue,  thoBgh  soperioz  in  every  respect  to  his 
<Uer  twothec,  wu  too  young  to  hold  so  important  a 
'^taaauL  A*  aoen  as  Cannns  entered  Geul,  which 
bii&iherhad  paxtlciilariyehaned  htttt  to  defend  agaioet 
barbariana,  who  meaaceo  aq  irraption,  he  gave 
^auelf  to  the  most  degrading  excesses,  dischajged 
^  SM  viztaoiu  men  ^n  punic  enqiloyment,  and 
ai&rtitBled  the  Tile  companiona  of  his  debaucheries 
(a  tearing  of  the  death  of  his  &ther  he  indulged  in 
■ra  eiceaaea  and  new  crimes.  ^11,  however,  his 
oaniie  and  hie  Tictoties  merit  praiae.  He  defeated 
ta>  baAariana  who  had  began  to  attadt  the  em^nie, 
iMig  otfisBi  tiw  SamiataB,  and  be  afterward  over- 
fiahhwa  JulianBa,whD  had  aastnned  the  purple 
i^Vcaetia.  He  then  marched  against  Dioelesian,  who 
W  HUH  liiieii  il  hhisrtf  eiapetor  aftet  the  death  of 
Ilia  two  amues  net  in  Mmda,  and  sav- 


nel  engagementa  took  place,  in  which  sueceas  seem' 
ed  balmced.  At  last  a  decisive  battle  was  Ibnght 
new  Uaigmn,  and  Carinus  was  on  the  point  at  gam- 
ing  a  eooiplete  victory,  when  he  was  slun  by  a  tribune 
efnis  own  army,  who  had  received  an  outrage  at  his  ■ 
bands.  This  event  took  place  A.D.  286,  so  that  the 
reign  of  Carinua,  compatii^  it  from  his  Other's  death, 
wu  a  little  more  tham  erne  year.  (Vopue.,  C*r.,  7. 
— Id^  JVumer.,  1  Cerra.,  16,  »eq.-^Suid.,  a.  v. 

KofAier.— fuir^.,  dto.)  If  hiatoiians  have  decried 
Gannaa  §at  his  vices,  tliere  have  not  been  wanting 
po^  to  sinv  Us  praisee.  Nemerianoi  and  Calpar- 
nhis  have  foUowed  the  example  of  Virgil ;  utd,  as  the 
latter  baa  placed,  on  the  lips  of  sbefAeids,  eulogiuois 
on  Augustus,  so  these  two  baids  have  sung  in  their 
eclogues  the  praises  of  Carinus  and  Numerian,  and 
have  raised  Uwm  both  to  the  rank  of  gods  !  {Biogr. 
Umv.,  vol.  7,  p.  137,  teq. — Crevier,  Hist.  Emp.  Rom., 
vol  6,  p.  130,  aeqq.) 

CakhInTi,  a  country  of  Aria,  between  Persia  ud 
Gedrosia,  now  Ktrvum.  Its  CH»tal  was  Carmaiua  or 
KemUMy  aoatheast  of  Persepolis.  {Plin.,  6,  8S,  *tq. 
StjlwL,  e,  104.— .<lm«ti  Em.  Al.,  6,  36.) 

CAanZLOB,  a  god  of  the  Synatia,  who  was  wonhip> 
ped  aa  Mount  (^imel.  He  had  an  altar,  but  no  tern- 
pie.  AcconUng  to  Taotne,  a  priest  of  this  deity  pre- 
dicted to  Vespasian  that  he  would  be  emperor.  (Com- 
pare the  nmarks  of  Brotifr,  ai  Tadt.,  HiMt.,  2,  78.) 

CAaHiNTA  and  Cabbbmtis,  according  to  the  old 
Italian  legend,  a  prophetess  of  Arcadia,  mother  of 
Evander,  witn  whom  she  was  said  to  have  come  to 
Italy.  Her  &rst  name  is  said  to  have  been  Themis, 
and  the  q^Uatioa  Cannenta,  or  Cannentia,  to  have 
been  given  her  from  her  delivering  ortda  m  verse 
(CorsttBC — Compare  JCrwse,  HdUs,  vol.  1,  p.  444, 
in  notit). — Carmenta  seems,  in  &et,  to  have  been  e 
deity  sjmilar  to  the  Camoue  or  Muses.  That  ahp 
was  an  ancient  Italian  deity  is  clear,  for  she  had  a 
flamen  and  a  festival.  (C^.,  BnU.,  14.)  The  Car- 
mantaliawcreon  the  Uthand  ISthof  Jannaiy.  Car- 
men6i  was  worshipped  by  the  RoBBanmatrmis.  Thnr. 
prayed,  on  thia  occaaion,  to  two  drnties,  named  Porrt- , 
ma  and  Prof»,  or  Antivorta  and  Poatvorta,  for  a  safe 
delivery  in  childbirth.    {KeigluUtfa  MytkU.,  p.  £32.) 

CabhentalU,  a  festival  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Car- 
menta, celebrated  the  Uth  and  Ifith  itf  January.  (  YiA. 
Carmenta.— Ostd,  FoMt.,  1, 461.) 

CAMiBirrlLis  PoBTA,  one  of  the  ntea  of  Rene  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caintol.  It  was  afterward 
called  SeeUrala,  because  the  Fabii  passed  thiousb  il 
in  going  to  that  fatal  expedition  where  they  perished. ' 
{Vtrg.,  .£».,  8,  338.) 

CARHBAnES,  a  fdiilosopber  of  Cyrene  in  Africa 
founder  of  a.Bect  cdled  the  third  or  New  Academy, 
The  Athenians  sent  him  with  Diog«ies  the  Stoic,  and 
Critolans  the  peripatetio,  aa  ambassador  to  Rome, 
B.C.  16S.  Caneadea  exeelled  in  the  vehement  and 
Tapd,  Critolaue  in  the  cmrect  and  degant,  and  Dio. 
genes  in  the  nmple  and  modest,  kind  of  eloquence. 
Cameades,  in  paxUcular,  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  new  auditwy  by  the  subtlety  of  his  reasiming  and 
the  fluency  of  lus  language.  Before  GaUw  and  Cato 
the  Censor,  he  harangned  with  grMt  variety  of  thon^ 
and  oofMouanesa  of  metion  in  praise  of  justice.  Inn 
nextda^,  to  eatalJidi  bia  doctrine  of  the  uncertainty 
of  human  knowledge,  he  undertook  to  refute  all  hu 
fonnei(  arguments.  Many  were  captivated  by  bis  elo- 
quence ;  mit  Cato,  apprehensive  lest  the  Roman 
youth  should  lose  their  military  character  in  the  pur- 
suit of  Grecian  learning,  persuaded  the  senate  to  send 
back  these  philosophers,  without  delay,  to  their  own 
schocds.  Cameades  obtained  such  high  reputation  at 
home,  that  other  philosophers,  when  they  had  dis- 
miseed  their  sebotars,  frequently  came  to  hear  him. 
It  waa  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Academy,  that  the 
sepsea,  the  uii4entaDdlDg,  and  the  Bnagbtatim  fire- 
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qoentlj  daenve  w,  and  tlmeibre  cannot  be  in&llUile 
judgea  of  troth ;  but  that,  from  the  impreHion  which 
we  pereeWe  to  be  produced  on  the  miiia  by  meme  of 
the  Bensea,  we  infer  appeaiancei  of  truth  or  probabili- 
tiefl.  He  maintained,  that  they  do  not  always  corre- 
spond to  the  real  nature  of  things,  and  that  there  is  no 
infiJlible  method  of  determining  when  they  are  true  or 
false,  ami  eoose^nently  that  they  afind  no  eertaia  cri- 
terion of  ttuth.  Nererthelew,  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  life,  Cameades  held  that  probable  appear- 
ances are  e  auffident  guide,  because  it  is  unreasonable 
that  some  degree  of  credit  should  not  be  allowed  to 
those  witaiesses  who  commonly  give  a  true  report. 
He  maintained,  that  all  the  knowledge  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  ■**Tii"'"g  is  not  science,  but  o{Hn- 
ion.  (EnfieWt  Jtitt.  PkO.,  v6i.  1,  p.  864,  C«. 
ad  Alt.,  12,  23,  de  Oral.,  1  et  2.—LactaiU.,  6,  14.— 
Vtl.  Max.,  6,  8.) 

Carhka,  a  festiTBl  observed  in  many  of  the  Grecian 
cities,  but  more  particularly  at  Sparta,  where  it  was 
first  instituted,  in  honour  of  Aptnlo  CarnSUM.  (Vid. 
Cameus.)'  It  commenced  at  Sparta  on  the  sevenUi 
day  of  the  month  named  after  it  Cameus  (Eopvewr), 
which  conesponded  to  the  Athenian  MeUffulnioii,  or 
a  part  of  our  August  and  September.  l£e  ceMna- 
tion  lasted  nine  days,  and,  according  to  some,  was  an 
imitation  of  the  manner  of  living,  and  the  discipline 
used,  in  camps ;  for  nine  ffxfudcf  {tetUa)  weie  erected ; 
in  every  one  of  which  nine  men,  of  thre*  different 
tribes,  three  being  chosen  out  of  a  tribe,  lived  for  the 
mee  of  nine  days,  during  which  time  dwy  were  obe- 
dient to  a  public  crier  or  herald,  and  did  nothing  wiUi- 
out  express  dlreetiooe  from  him.  Hesychiiu  tells  us, 
that  the  priest,  whose  office  it  was  to  attend  at  this 
solemnity,  was  named  iy^r^,  and  he  adds,  in  another 
place,  that  out  of  every  tribe  five  o^er  ministers  were 
elected,  and  called  Kapvearai,  who  were  obliged  to 
continae  in  tiuax  fiminoD  finir  years,  during  which 
time  ausy  ted  a  U£b  of  celibat^.  At  diis  fiwtival,  the 
muocal  numbers  called  Kdpveiot  vo/rat  were  sung  by 
muridans,  who  contended  for  victory.  The  first  prise 
was  won  by  Teri>ander.  {Athenatu,  14,  p.  635,  e. — 
Compare  Cornni,  Fatt.  AUiCj  3,  p.  41. — Shirs,  <u{ 
HeUime.,  Eragm.,  p.  63. — Manto,  Spartii,  vol.  1,  pt. 
S,  p.  815,  «ey?.) 

UABiff  vs,  an  epithet  qtpliod  to  ApoUe.  According 
to  the  common  account,  the  name  waa  derived  firom 
Camus,  an  Acamanian,  who  was  instructed  by  the 
god  in  the  art  of  divination,  but  was  afterward  slain 
by  Hippotes,  a  descendant  of  Hercoles.  Apollo,  in 
revenge,  sent  a  placue  upcm  the  Dorians,  to  avert 
which  they  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Camea.  Va- 
rious other  accounts,  equally  unworthy  of  reliance,  are 
given.  The  epithet  Cameiu  nidenUy  refers  to  tihe 
proi>hetic  powers  of  the  god,  and  the  certain  fulfilling 
of  bis  predictions ;  and  hence  it  is  clearly  relied  to 
the  Greek  verb  Kpdtvii,  "to  accomplish."  (Compare 
Sehol.  ad  ThtoerU.,  S,  83.— ifdBfo,  Sparta,  vol.  1,  pt. 
S,  p.  218.) 

Caknutss.  a  powerful  nation  of  GalUa  CeUiea, 
known  even  before  the  time  Csaar,  and  mentioned 
by  Livy  <5,  34)  amons  the  tribes  that  emased  the 
Alps  in  the  time  of  Tarqninius  Prtscus.  And  yet 
they  are  numbered  by  Cesar  (B.  G.,  6,  4)  among  tfaa 
clients  or  dependants  of  the  Renu.  Their  country 
was  the  principal  seat  of  the  Druidfl,  and  lay  to  the 
•onthwest  of  ^e  Parisii.  It  answered  to  the  n)|odem 
departments  d^Eure^-Loire  and  du  Loiret.  Autri- 
cum,  now  CXartra,  was  their  chief  dty.  (L«tiunre, 
Ind.  Geogr.  ad  Cos.,  ».  «.) 

CarnDtph,  or  Camuntum,  a  city  of  Pannonia  Su- 
perior, on  the  Danube,  opposite  the  mouth  of  die  Ha- 
ms. It  became  a  f^ace  of  importance  in  the  war 
widi  the  Marcomaiui,  and  here  the  emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius  took  up  his  residence  for  some  years,  and 
made  it  a  central  point  from  wfaidi  to  direct  Us  tv^ 


entions  agmnst  the  Maioomanni  and  Qna^  Itwu 
plundered  and  destroyed  by  the  baibariaaa  u  the 

fourth  century  {Asumiah.  MarceU.,  30,  b\  but  wu 
afterward  rebuilt,  though  it  never  attaiiaed  to  its  pre- 
vious flourishing  condition.  Hie  ruins  of  this  place 
are  to  be  found  at  the  present  day  between  Petrmul 
and  AUenhuxg,  m  the  Danube.  {VtiL  Paterc,  S, 
109.— P/itt.,  4,  l9.~-Eatrop.,  8,  6.—8ftrtia>L, 
6.— JCunwrt,  Gtegr.,  vd.  9,  p.  667.) 

Cabpatcs,  a  long  diain  of  mountains  in  Oie  ooTlb- 
em  parts  of  Dacta,  called  also  Alpes  Baatamica,  now 
the  range  of  JfotuU  Kra-pack.   {PttA.^  3,  7.)  > 

Cabpatbits,  an  island  in  the  Me^tranean,  be- 
tween Rhodes  and  Crete.  The  adjaonu  sea  ree^ved 
from  it  the  name  of  Mm  CarfaMiim.  Its  tint 
inhaUtants  were  transplanted  hm  bv  Minos  ftm 
Crete ;  and  an  Aivive  colony  was  afterward  added 
to  them.  (Diod.  Sic.,  6,  64.)  Carpathua  was  two 
hundred  stadia  in  circumference,  arid,  according  ta 
Strabo,  had  four  towns,  fai  this  he  is  wrong ;  unce 
Pliny  and  Scylaz  speak  merely  of  tiiree ;  md  even' 
this  is  a  large  number  for  so  small  an  island, 
diief  place  was  Nisyrua.  The  Turks  «all  the  udaad 
of  Carpathus  at  the  prssoit  day  Seof^MMo,  but  ths  mod- 
em Greeks  CarmiUe.   {Ptm.,  4,  l».—8e^  p.  39.)  ' 

CiMRM  and  CAaaH.s,  a  town  of  MeeiqwtamiB,  near 
vriiich  Graaaus  was  killed.  It  lay  to  the  soutiieait  of 
Edessa,  and  was  a  very  ancient  city.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Cbarran  of  Scripture,  whence  Abraham  de- 
parted for  the  land  of  Canaan.  (Canpare  WdTi 
Saend  Geogr.,  a.  v.  Ckarrvn.-'Caimiea  INct,vol.  6, 
p.  338.)  Aocording  to  Kinndr,  a  modero  trsnller  in 
that  quarter,  CAorran,  or,  as  it  te  now  called.  Harm, 
is  peopled  by  a  few  &miliea  of  wandering  Arabs,  wbo 
have  been  led  thither  by  a  plentiful  suj^l^  of  good 
water  from  several  small  streams.  It  is  sduated  in 
86°  62'  north  latitude*  and  89°  6'  east  loigitude,  in 
a  flat  sandy  pbin.  {Lttean^  1,  104.-— PitR.,  A,  94.-~ 
Eutnp.,  6,  18.  — 4miR.  Mandl.,  28,  4.— JsnHml, 
de  regiL  SucceMt.,  p.  22.  —  Zoran.,  8,  IS. — Jom^ 
Ant.  Jud.,  1,  7,  19.) 

Carse5li,  a  town  of  the  .£qni,  on  the  Via  Valeria. 
It  became  a  Roman  colony  after  the  JEqm  had  been 
finally  reduced.  (Lis.,  10,3.)  It  waa  aometinies  ss> 
lected  by  the  senate  as  a  residence  for  illnstrHras  stats 
captives  and  hostages.  Ovid  {Fatt.,  4, 688)  describes 
the  adjacent  counby  as  cold,  and  unfit  for  raiung  ol- 
ives, but  good  for  grain.  The  ruina  of  the  place  still 
retain  the  name  of  CarsoU.  ( Cramer't  Anc.  Ittdy, 
vol.  I,  p.  324.) 

Cartbia,  a  city  of  Hitpania  Bstica,  the  poution  of 
which  has  given  rise  to  much  dispute.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  to  have  been  the  same  with  CalfW. 
D*Anville  ^hoss  it  at  the  extremity  of  n  gntf  wuth 
the  moimtain  of  Caipe  covers  aa  the  east ;  but  Man- 
nert,  more  correctly,  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  strait 
below  Algetira*.  {Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  90&. — 
Compare  Uiert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  346.) 

CARTHiSA,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  whence 
the  epithet  of  Cartheius.  {Ovid,  Met.,  7,  868.)  It 
was  sitoate  on  the  southeastern  aide  of  tho  island,  and 
is  now  called  Petee.   (Compare  Um  French  Straho. 

p.  164,  not.)  ] 

OARTBAOiiaRHBsa,  ths  inlwlntaiits  of  Carthage. 
(Vtd.  Carthago.) 

Cabtbaoo,  a  celebrated  ci^  of  Africa,  the  rival, 
for  a  long  period,  of  the  Roman  power.  It  was  ' 
founded  l^  a  colony  from  Tyre,  according  to  the 
common  account,  B.G.  878.  Scnne  nuraose,  hovr-  ' 
em,  that  the  ci^  was  more  than  onos  founded,  and  ' 
in  this  way  they  seek  to  remove  the  diflkulty  fue-  ; 
sented  by  the  various  accouirts  reapeeting  the  boild-  ^ 
ing  of  Carthage,  by  referring  them  to  difierent  epochs.  * 
(Heyne,  Excur:,  I,  ad  Mn.,  4.— Vol.  2,  p.  543,  erf.  > 
Lip*.)  Aooonhnit  to  this  view  of  the  euDject,  Car-  I 
thagewas  originally  settied  by  Txotus  and  Carchedon.  | 
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M  ;etn  before  the  &U  of  Tro;.   {A'ppiany  BtU. 
Ptn.  ml.—ISeron.  in  Euteb.  ad  Num.,  806,  p.  91, 
tL  Sc^.)  By  dM  eompiitation  of  Eiuebiiif,  how- 
cnr,  it  <<xA  pl^cc  37  ynn  befim  Tn>7  Was  drabojed. 
The  neond  Mmdiiig  of  Carthage  occurred  173  yean 
■Bb«i|iUDt  to  the  former  one  (CAron.  Eu*eb.,  meron. 
ti  Sw^  STl),  or,  if  Wfl  follow  SynceUoi  (p.  18 1 ,  A), 
laS  jam  after  Ae  taking  of  Troy.   With  this  epoch 
the  rarabm  oCDido  cornea  in  for  the  fint  time.  Her 
tnn  m,  hovenr,  appear*  to  he  that  of  the  third  fotmd- 
ing  of  the  atj,  IM  year*  later,  according  to  Joeqilias 
(la  JlML.  1,  18,  p.  104S).— The  Greeke  called  Car^ 
Ifaage  KapgjilJwr,  and  the  Carthaginians,  Kapxv^owioi. 
The  name  of  the  {riace  in  Panic  was  Carlhada,  i.  e., 
"  The  New  Qty,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  old  or 
dty  of  Tyro.    (Compare  Gwenw*,  Getck. 
8fr.,f.m.—ld.,  Pkari.  Man.,  p.  4S1.>--Car- 
th^  WM  atnted  on  a  peninsula,  in  ue  leceaa  of  a 
maim  bay,  formed  hjr  Um  jmnnootory  Heimenm 
(Cape  Am)  on  the  eait,  and  that  of  ApoUo  (Cape 
ZM)  on  the  west   The  Bagradai  flows  into  tne 
ky  between  Utica  and  the  paninaola,  and,  being  an 
iandtling  river,  has  dovbtleee  caused  many  changes 
is  tUs  bay.  The  adTeutnrera  who  founded  Carthage 
knght  a  null  pieoa  of  land,  for  wfakh  they  paid  a 
Ttoriytai;  with  die  mereanng  waalUiaitd  power  of 
the  aty,  the  lespeelm  conditioni  of  the  Cuthi^ini- 
aas  umI  the  nativee  were  changed,  and  the  merchants 
•anined  and  maintained  a  dominion  over  the  Libyans 
w1»  dwelt  areand  them.   The  Garthagimana  upheld 
their  txnitA  oter  the  native  tribes  by  sending  out  colo- 
nial ttdKRaauns  did  into  UMltahc  states;  amixed 
pofnhittnwoilddnuiooD  arise.  A  regular  colonizing 
^starapstt  of  the  CMtha«nian  polity,  (^ria- 
<H.,  iVil.,  tt,  a.)  To  proTtde  &  the  poor  by  grants 
of  laad,  ai  to  avoid  popular  commotion,  which  ia 
natnnlfy  predoeed  by  poverty,  was  the  object  of  their 
eofoniat  ettaUkhmenU.  *  This  kind  of  relief  cannot  be 
pnnaiMt,  and  we  omueqnently  read  of  more  colonies 
«fthiB  desn^tkn  In  the  later  perimls  of  Carthage. 
Thnr  sBllkiBenta  in  Afnea  were  principally  on  tne 
nut  between  Carthage  and  the  SyittsNQnor:  they  ap- 
pear to  have  beeo  nndierthe  immediate  control  of  the  pa- 
Rat  etj.^  But  there  is  bo  reason  for  snppofling  tnat 
^  gmnne  Rioeiueian  colonies,  those  est^Uehed  by 
TyT«,«»r  other  otiee  of  the  jnrent  country,  were  in  this 
nod  of  dqmidaoce  on  Gfdthage. — It  was  tiie  p(^cy 
^(^nfaage  to  eoeoara^'  the  agriculture  of  the  pro- 
wc^a  ie^oaof  ByzAcxiun:  th«r  el^  was  ttnu  sup- 
pBad  wifli  tfan  prime'  neceasaiteg  of  life. — Thaboanda- 
nes  irfthe  GsiUaginiui  tenitoriea  in  AMea  were  these : 
ontheeastthelowner  ctf  Eajriiranta  was  the  barrier  be- 
tween thnn  and  the  Cyrencaiu.    From  this  place, 
wiieh  was  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sjfrtis  Majdi', 
or  (am  Chaian,  wliid  vras  near  to  it,  the  Carthagin- 
*ms  euiied  on  a  eontralMaid  trade  to  proeore  the  eit 
■•him.  {Smho,  88ft.)   The  aouthem  boundary  was 
<i'^eTaitiiad  by  nataral  limits :  the  sandy  desert  and  its 
^>ndnnig  iobafaitaata  owned  no  master.    It  is  more 
^iffink  to  assign  a  weatera  boundary :  they  had  posts, 
wtnjmg  pengoiu,  along  the  nortfaem  coast  as  £u  as 
tbe  Straita     GOmtai,  but  this  wiU  not  prove  that 
1^7  had  any  temtorial  pbaseasioD.   The  Nomades 
*<>ald  give  ihrawalvaa  Ultle  coneem  about  a  small  isl- 
■ad  opponie  to  tbe  coast,  or  a  barren  rock  up<ni  it, 
mi  toe  CartbaginiaiM  mi^t  giadnally  attain  some 
tract  bea^dea  the  spot  wbidi  was  a  depSt  for  com- 
""^tiea.   The  Carthaginian  poeaesmons  which  were 
Dn£ipited  probably  did  not  extend  west  of  the  26th 
<i^¥neofe«at  longfttnde,  and  spread  some  distance  into 
^  'vtethot.    Tbe  lake  Tritonis  may  be  considered  as 
the  agathem  and  western  Bunt  of  the  cultivated  region. 
Anoag  the  fbraign  pnaactsiona     Caitbve  may  be 
namnatad  tlieir  dependaoees  in  Sirily  and  Spain,  as 
wcfl  aa  Sanfiiua,  Cornea,  the  Baleares,  and  Malta. 
hSeay  tha  Ciaifhatfiiiaiw  succeeded  to  the  poiaea- 


■ions  of  the  mother-coantiy,  Phomicia-  The  -  wcto 
never  aUe,  however,  to  make  them  selves  maa^s  of 
the  whole  island  :  had  they  aneceaded  in  tiieir  design,  ' 
their  snbeequent  history  might  have  been  diflforent. 
They  probably  never  bad  secure  possession  of  more 
than  one  third  of  the  island.  Sicily  was  the  point 
where  the  interests  of  tiie  Greeks  and  Carthaginians 
conflicted.  Tbe  Greek  cities  were  free  states,  whose 
wealth  increased  with  as  much  rapidity,  acconUng  to 
extant  documents,  as  any  eountriea  whose  history  is 
known,  except  some  of  the  free  states  of  America. 
Hod  these  little  commonwealths  always  united  their 
forces,  the  Carthaginian  settlements,  which  were 
strictly  colonies  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the 
word,  must  have  yielded  to  the  superior  energies  of 
the  Greeks.  It  is  said  {Herodot.,  7,  165)  that  it  was 
a  concerted  plan  between  Xerxes  and  the  Cartha^n- 
ians,  that  Greece  and  Sicily  should  be  crushed  at  the 
eametime:  one  by  the  united  myriads  ofthe  east,  the 
other  by  the  barfoarians  of  the  west,  who  formed  the 
armies  of  Carthage.  But  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian 
mneral,  saw  his  farces  vanquished  by  the  Sicilian 
Greeks,  and  he  himself  lost  lus  life. — As  to  Spain,  it 
is  diflicolt  to  distinguish  between  tbe  Phcenicians  and 
Uieir  descendants,  the  Carthagitiians,  owing  to  the  im- 
perfect records  we  possess  of  Carthaginian  histoiy ; 
nor  can  we  with  certainty  assign  the  eta  when  the 
colonists  succeeded  to  tbe  foreign  possessions  of  the 
mother-countrr.  The  southwestern  part  of  Spain, 
the  modem  AndtUuna,  was  their  fovourite  region: 
the  town  of  Gades  (Cadiz)  became  a  flourishing 
place,  and  the  emporium  of  Southern  Spain.  {Hec- 
ren,  Utm,  vol.  9,  pt.  1,  p.  77,  uqq.  —  lUmg't  Ane. 
Oeogr.,^.  ei,«eff.) 

1.  Tht  Carthttgiman  Politif. 

Oar  infonnaticm  on  this  important  and  interesting 
subject  is  not  so  complete  as  the  investigator  of  an- 
cient IdMory  deaires.  Aristotle's  small  extant  treatise, 
entitled  **  Politiea,"  is  our  best  guide  in  this  obscure 
matter.  Tbe  ci^  was  a  commercial  town,  possessing, 
as  we  have  seen,  nnmerons  foreign  colonies,  besides 
dependent  towns  in  the  fertile  region  of  Byzacium. 
Agriculture  was  encouraged  in  the  African  colonies, 
or  subject  dties,  by  the  demands  for  the  necessaries 
of  life  which  a  great  capital  would  create :  from  the 
fragments  of  Mago's  book  on  husbandry,  and  the  tes- 
timony of  historians,  we  infer  that  the  cultivati<m  of 
grain,  of  the  olive,  and  the  vine,  and  the  raising  of 
cattle,  were  wdl  understood.  Carthage,  like  most 
of  the  towns  in  the  Greek  states,  was  the  ruling 
cit^  of  the  district  in  which  it  was  situated :  the 
citizens  of  the  metropolis  possessed  the  sovereign 
power,  but  the  mode  in  which  it  was  distributed 
among  those  of  Carthage  requires  some  explanation. 
There  was  in  Carthage,  undoubtedly,  a  boi^  of  ricA 
citizens,  who  an  sometimes  omsideied  as  a  kind 
of  aristocracy,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  tins  was 
an  heredita^  £gnity,  or  that  it  was  anything  more 
than  the  influence  which  a  rich  individual  possess- 
es and  transmits  to  his  children  by  joining  it  to  a 
large  estate.  An  aristocracy  may  be  formed  in  this 
way :  that  of  Carthage,  aa  far  as  we  know,  possessed 
no  hereditary  privileges,  and  no  political  power  but 
from  election.  But  posts  of  hoAour  and  dignity 
brought  with  them  no  emolument,  and,  consequently, 
were  the  exclusive  property  of  ibe  rich,  who  alono 
could  aflbrd  to  sustain  the  expense  which  such  situa- 
tions  necessarily  require.  Bribery  is  a  consequence 
of  such  an  institution,  and  a  small  body,  whatever 
name  it  may  have,  will  thua  govern  a  community. 
(Arittat.,  PoUt.,  %  8.— Heereit's  EUen,  vol.  2,  pt.  1, 
p.  106,  weqq. )  Tbe  Spartan  polity  was  that  which  Ar- 
istotle and  Potybius  consider  the  most  nearly  rdated 
to  the  Carthaginian.  Tbe  power  of  the  people  was 
very  limited,  and  was  exercised  only  in  their  publio 
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ineetingt.  The  king*  or  Hiflistei,  and  the  genmk  of 
the  republic,  were  ewcted  by  the  ftopU  in  their  public 
■uuembUes ;  but  bribeiy  was  ao  usual  tlv*t  Anrtotle 
coniidered  thoae  high  distinctiooK  as  saleable  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote.  When  the  su&tas  and  the 
senate  could  not  agree  about  any  proposed  enactment, 
the  people  had  the  right  of  deciding  between  them. 
The  senate  posseesed  the  chief  [Mwer,  bodilegisbtife 
and  executive ;  but  we  are  enlinly  ignofaot  of  the 
conatitulion  of  this  body.  It  is  only  &wn  the  compar- 
iaon  nude  by  Aristotle  and  PolyUus  between  the  con- 
sUtutions  of  Carthage  and  Sparta,  and  the  adt^onal 
resemblance  between  that  of  Carthage  and  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Firiybius,  that  we  can  attun  to  any  jwoba- 
bilities.  W«  aafoofla,  tiieB,  that  the  Moaton  uigbl 
hold  tbax  offices  fcr  Ufc;  tlurt  thMT  number  was  eoa- 
udeiable,  and  that  they  posaeised  the  principal  legis- 
lative and  executive  power.  The  presiding  officers 
of  the  senate  and  the  chief  (uvil  magistrates  were  the 
sutfetGs  1  the  Greek  writers  call  than  kings,  and  the 
Roman  historian,  Livy,  compares  them  wiui  the  con- 
suls. They  were  elected  from  tb%  richest  and  noblest 
families  {AriMtot.,  Polii.,  2, 81) ;  we  suppose  the  num- 
ber was  two,  like  that  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  and  cco- 
sulsofRome:  any  further  c<mjecturesu>out  them  may 
be  ingenious,  but  they  will  also  be  useless.  The  gen- 
erals of  the  state  were  elected  also  from  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished funilies.  The  civil  and  the  military  power 
in  Carthage  were  distinct.  We  may  find  instances  in 
which  Um  kings  seem  to  have  had  something  like  mil- 
itary conunma,  aa  in  the  case  of  Km^  Huno,  who 
omducted  the  colonial  expedition;  but,  m  gMierali  we 
can  have  no  doubt  that  the  generals  of  the  r^blic 
were  officers  chosen  by  the  people  to  command  the 
armies  in  forei^  expeditions  or  in  domestic  dissen- 
sion. The  judicature  of  Carthage  resembled  that  of 
Sparta ;  the  judges  of  the  several  courts  had  the  iiill 
and  ctnnplete  cognizance  of  all  civil  aad  flrimiml  cues, 
without  the  aid  of  jurymen.  {AnBlet.,  PeHt.,  3,  1.) 
The  court  of  the  one  hundred  was  the  sn^neme  tribunal 
of  Carthage,  and  the- account  of  its  ongin,  given  by 
Justin  ( 18,  7),  is  rendered  more  pnd»blfl  by  Aristotle's 
comparing  this  body  with  that  of  the  Spartan  Ephori. 
Such  a  tribunal  aa  this  couU  he  converted  by  fitvourar 
ble  dfonmstsneM  and  a' few  bold  leaden  into  a  jwal 
court  of  inquiaitioB :  it  actually  became  bo  in  the  later 
agas  of  the  ctHumonwealth ;  and,  if  we  believe  Livy 
46),  the  lives  and  property  of  the  dtizena  were 
disposed  of  according  to  its  caprice.  Any  injury,  real 
or  tma^naiy,  done  to  one  of  the  body,  was  an  offence 
against  the  dignity  of  the  whole  ctdlege.  Hannibal 
overturned  the  Uuwie  of  the  inquidtoze,  and  deatroyed 
this  tyrannical  and  daogenms  toribonal.  This  body 
was  not  dioaen  by  tiw  people,  but  bj  courts  called 
Pentarchies :  we  know  nothuig  more  of  these  latter 
courts,  except  that  they  had  c<^nizanc«  of  very  im- 
portant cases,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  siqi^ying 
the  vacancies  that  happened  in  their  own  body.  The 
members  of  the  court  of  one  hundred  retained  their 
place  for  a  long  time,  though  originally  not  for  life. 
{Aritiot.,  Potit.,  8.)  Our  matenale  will  hardly  ad- 
mit any  &rther  development  of  the  conatUution  of 
Cardiaae.  In  the  declme  of  the  state,  we  know  from 
Aristotle  that  the  influence  of  a  few  rich  families  in 
obtaining  poasessiDn  of  places  of  importance,  and  the 
union  of  several  distinct  offices  in  one  person,  con- 
tributed materially  to  hasten  the  end  of  the  p«^tical 
system.  (Haren'a  Ueen,  vol.  S,  pt.  1,  p.  118,  Mff. 
— LvHg's  Ane.  Geogr.,  p.  97.) 

2.  Religion  vf  the  Carthigmans. 

The  religious  feith  and  ceremonies  of  the  CarUiagin- 
ians  appear  to  have  been  at  botttm  the  same  with 
thoee  of  the  mother  country,  Pbcenicia.  Hence  the 
general  dencMninatinu  for  their  drvuuties  betray  a 
■trong  TBieinblanee  between  Um  two  nations.  Iluia 
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we-bave  EHm,  Alomm,  and,  in  the  ftmbuaei  AlauAi 
Baal  and  Baalatki  MeUek  and  Jfaleoii;  Aw  fit 
Adon.   {Plaui.,  Ptetml.,  6,  1,  16.  — Commie  BtUtT- 
swjtn,  vol.  1,  p.  46,  and  v(4.  S,  p.  16.)   lliese  appel- 
lations, given  to  thia  deities  of  Carthage  as  well  u  to 
those  of  Phonicia,  expressed  in  bou  oouatne*  Uir 
majesty  of  those  all-powerful  beings,  and  the  Agniniwi 
whieh  they  exercised  over  men.   U  was  to  Ifaa  am, 
hosrever,  as  the  fint- principla  of  B^ont  w  Ute  genw- 
ative  power,  that  the  fj»™f"!*'>'s  after  the  exanple 
of  the  naUoBB  of  Canaan,  ofiered  peculiar  adoratioB. 
They  sfyled  him  Baai  or  Moloch,  "the  lord,"  "Um 
king,"  and  also  Belstmat,  "  the  lord  of  heaven." 
This  supreme  deity  they  worshq^fted  with  a  mm- 
enee  ao  ytokmd  aa  aeuoelj  aver  ta  dan  to  pn- 
nounae  hu  tni0  naoM:  tb^  contented  tboMelves  in 
general  vrith  designating  htm  as  the  "  Anoent  One," 
"the  Eternal."    {Ai^[u*tin.,  De  Coatetuu  Evang^ 
1,  36.  —  Vol.  3,  p,  11,  ei.  Maur.  —  Compare  the  ex- 
raesaion,  "  Ancient  of  Day^"  in  Datnel,  7,  9,  13.) 
The  Greek  writers  translated  Sad  by  Kfiovos^  sad  the 
RoBMUsbjr  Safiirniu,aodcBU«aaocmitofthac<a- 
mon  relennm  whidi  thoaa  divimtieB  had  to  the  idea 
of  time.   The  images,  aa  well  as  the  titles  of  theSns- 
God,  wore  the  same,  to  all  appear ui cos,  both  atQMg 
the  Phttniciana  or  Canaanites,  and  the  Carthaginint. 
The '  descriptim  wbidi  Diodorus  has  left  us  of  tha 
statue  of  Cronus  (Saturn)  at  Carthace,  coincides  in 
general  with  the  account  given  by  the  Jewish  Rabtans 
of  that  of  M<doch  in  Canaan.   (Z>tod.  «Sie.,  30, 14.— 
Selden,  it  Dtit  l^friM,  1,  6.)   Both  were  made  of 
metal;  both  had  t&t  anna  extended,  with  a  kind  of 
furnace,  or  inner  cavity,  below,  into  which  cfaildKB 
were  thrown  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  an  offerins  ta 
thia  horrid  idol.   In  process  of  time,  when  the  Cu^ 
thaginians  had  become  more  doscly  omnected  vrtlk 
the  Oreeka,  it  i«  probaUa  that  Baal  was  made  in  soum* 
respocts  to  ntenUs  the  Apollo  <tf  the  latter;  luswo^ 
ship,  as  wall  as  hia  finva,  would  begin  to 
th^nselvea,  and  bmce  tat  Apollo  of  Cutiwge,  wbow 
colossal  statue,  enUrely  gilt,  was  tnuuported  to  Rcone 
by  Scipio.    (Polyb.,  7,  9.  —  Afpian,  BeU.  Fun..  79. 
—  Plut.,  VU.  FUmitu,  e.  l.  —  CretiMr't  SywM, 
vol.  S,  p.  369. — But  consult  Guigniaut'n  note,  vol.  2, 
p.S31,ofthaFmiKhwoEk.)  In  tbe  Roman  Cartb^ 
which  retamed  the  woidup  of  ite  andent  deitiea,  whda 
it  chan^^,  at  the  same  time,  their  fomui  and  nams^ 
the  Latin  Saturn  appeared  to  take  the  place  of  tha 
Phenician  Baal ;  but  the  human  aaenficea,  st^U  con- 
tinually renewed,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  ordeia 
to  the  contrary  on  the  part  of  the  liomajis,  atteat  the 
pMrmanenoy  of  andent  ideas  and  rites.  Baal-Satan 
maintained  his  bonoora  even  to  the  extaremities  ttf  the 
vrest,  even  to  Gades,  where,  under  tbe  Roman  d(h 
minim,  there  still  existed  a  temple  of  thin  god.  (Con- 
pare  MunUr,  Rehgion  der  KarUuLger^  p.  17,  Wff.— 
Id.,  iber  Sarduc^  ^U,y.  6,  »e^q.)    Varioue  ani- 
were  consecrated  to  Baal,  as  to  all  the  great  1^- 
vinities  of  paganism.  Oxen  were  sacnfieed  to  him,  and 
he  himaelf  bore  the  attributes  of  a  bull.    A  Pbenician 
medal,  which  has  onne  down  to  OS,  dii^^e  ^  image 
of  a  god,  like  the  Jnintn  of  the  GreeBi,  eeaAed  on  a 
throne,  and  having  the  head  of  an  ox.    ^]Cbe  inocri^ 
tion  is  Baal~ThuTg.    Payne  Knight  (/nfutry  into  tht 
Symb.  Iisng.,       ^  31.  —  Claia.  Jawrn.^  vol.  S3,  p- 
236)  compares  the  tuune  Thor,  given  to  the  bull  among 
tbe  Phoenicaaas,  according  to  Plutan^  (Fit.  StflL, 
17),  with  the  god  Tkar  of  SeandnBavian  mythdogy. 
die  head  oS  whose  image  was  that  t>S  a  bull.  Horace 
were  also  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  and  tlieir  blood  shed 
at  his  fesUvala.    (Afun/er,  R^igitu  dtr  Kartka^er, 
p.  14,  n.  44,  who  deduces  this  from  a  paase^  in  the 
2d  (4Ui)  Book  of  King*,  33,  II.)    It   ia   Aao  -rerj 
probable  that  the  elepbant,  an  animal  so  miowrted 
among  the  andente  fi»  the  species  of  woralup  w)ueh 
it  waa  aaid  to  offw  to  the  aun  and  moon  iJBtimn, 
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E  A.,  7,  4.—Plm.,  8,  1),  was  hdi  sacied  to  Baal. 
Oh  Mag  at  least  is  cwtain,  that  in  Africa  these  pious 
aiaUs  wen  in  soma  degree  onmeoted  with  the  wor- 
^  of  Ammon ;  and  the  coins  of  Jnba,  king  of  Mau- 
ntuia,  disjriay  on  one  nde  the  head  of  Jupiter  An- 
MB,  and  on  the  other  an  elephant.   {Eckael,  Doctr. 
y'jM.  Vet^  voL  A,  y.  164.}  — To  the  Snn-God,  as 
natudi  of  the  skies  and  supram^  geneiator,  was  - 
joined  a  female  divini^,  as  the  great  goddeea  Kor' 
^XP,  aa  the  queen  «  bevrau,  and  die  prindple  of 
feeuB^lad  nature.   Tbie  divinity  makee  ner  appear- 
uec  under  niious  forms  and  different  names  in  almost 
all  tbe  lefigtons  of  Asia.    (Compare  Nmaeau  Journal 
Jiutt^  yoL  1  (18S8),  page  11,  se^q.  —  Creuzer's 
Sjnh^  par  OwigTOaut,  vol.  2,  p.  332.)    At  Car- 
tilage, aa  in  Sjtia  and  HioBnicia,  sue  af^naie  to  have 
borne  Uke  name  of  Aatvte  or  Attarotk,  which  cnre- 
^MKid*  to  the  idea  of  sovereign  of  the  heavens  and  the 
•tan.  Thns  the  Oie^  called  her,  in  Uwir  language, 
Vrua,  and  the  Romans  the  "Celestial  Goi^ess." 
Hiu  dei^  was  wonht[^ped  in  numerous  temples  at 
Cuthage,  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  at    alta,  and  in 
ibf  other  iries  of  tbe  Mediterranean,  as  also  in  Spain, 
Ma  GiHles ;  and  her  rites  were  no  less  voluptuous  in 
ttcb  character  than  those  of  MvMtta  at  BaI>ylon,  of 
Auitis  in  Aimenia,  and  of  VenaMJmnia  in  Cypras. 
(Jfiater,  Bd.  itr  ^rlkagery  p.  80,  aeqq.) — Immedi- 
ately after  Baal  and  Astute,  was  placed,  among  the 
uiional  drrinitiee  of  Carthage,  Melkarth,  tbe  "kiuff 
of  tbe  city,"  the  tntelaiy  deity  of  the  parent  city  of 
Tjre.    {MuKUr,  Md.,  p.  36,  teqq.)    Wherever  the 
i^toiiciaos  penetrated,  the  altars  tlwt  were  raised  in 
hoMarofthisEodtiUMldievuioastxaees  of  biswor- 
dnp,  leitifo  the  lu^  venantion  whidi  this  people  en- 
teitained  forUm.   The  l^mn  colonies  regarded  him 
as  their  oHnmoa  {noteetor ;  they  adored  him  as  a  kind 
ofdivioe  mediator;  as  a  sort  of  sacred  bond,  uniting 
tbem  one  with  another  and  with  their  onnmon  coun- 
tiy.    Tbt  syndicd  of  the  victorious  eoaise  of  tbe  sun, 
■odideBtkd,  in  this  reqwct,  with  the  Grecian  Hercu- 
ks,  he  Datonlly  became,  tar  these  hardy  navigators, 
the  "^l— gmde  of  their  distant  expeditions,  and, 
coaseqoentfy,  the  god  of  commerce.   ( Creuser^s  Sym- 
Mii,p<irGuigniaiU,Tol.2,^.  17S,n.4.)  Intbisway 
be  was  in  some  measure  assimilated  to  another  de- 
itr,  Saaiea,  yrboae  Phoenician  name  recalls  the  Som 
of  Egypt.    (Compare  BtUermann,  vher  Phame. 
MkMz.,        25.)   A  similar  alliance  existed  at  Rome 
hetwesB  Hefeolea  and  Hncnry,  both  duties  being 
coQfideielastta  gods  of  lidiee  and  abandonee.  Met 
kartfa  wu^  bi  bet,  like  the  Grecian  Hercules,  the 
same  with  tbe  am.    Tbe  Tyrians  raiseil,  in  his  temple 
at  Gades,  an  altar  to  the  ^ear  {Euttath.  ad  Dionys. 
Perug.,  p.  453),  and  it  is  in  a  point  of  view  directly 
aisii^oa^  that  Nonaus  calla  Hercules  the  conductor 
of  the  tw^  montha.    (i>umy«.,  40,  338.)  Every 
jeai  Ihey  kbiAed  atCaiUiage,  as  at  Tyre,  and  pnibably 
to  a/l  iIk  Phoenidan  eoloniea,  a  large  pyre  in  honour 
'^^Melkajth,  whence  an  eagle  was  lot  loose,  as  a  s^m- 
^  like  the  'E^rj^aaa.  phoenix,  of  the  sun,  and  of  tune 
rt:xma%  itaeff  nom  its  own  ashes.   This  scene  was 
tnas&rred  by  tbe  Greeks  to  Mount  (Eta,  where  Her- 
^sa.  in  eonennung  Upwif  on  the  fimeni  pie,  csle- 
£nCes  hie  apotheoeia  Wer  the  aocomplishment  of  Ins 
tmbe  laboon.   {Iho  Chrytotlmn.,  brat.,  33.— Vol. 

p  23,  Jteiske.)  The  wordnp  of  a  Hercules, 
£tf3ict  firom  the  one  of  Thebes,  was  continued,  even 
'■o  ihe  last  periods  of  parausm,  in  Carthage  and  in  all 
the  Pboeniaan  dties. — Omitting  the  mention  of  other 
*oi  leas  important  dlvinitiea  of  the  Garthaginiana,  we 
«i3  emchide  the  present  bead  with  some  general  re- 
Buks  OQ  the  religion  of  this  people.  Tbe  character 
^  the  Cavtbaginian  religioi,  tike  that  of  tbe  nation 
*kk:b  pTo€itwed  it,  was  melancholy  even  to  cruelty. 
Terror  was  the  ■^wimating  principle  of  this  rel^on ;  a 
n&gim  tldnting  aAcT  Uood,  and  eovinned  inth  Uie 

Qq 


most  gloomy  and  appalling  images.  When  we  view 
tbe  abstinence,  the  voluntaiy  torturea,  and,  above  all, 
the  horrid  nrariflces  which  it  imposed  aa  a  duty  on  the 
living,  we  are  not  astoniahed  that  the  dead  sliould  up- 
peai  in  some  degree  actual  objeeta  of  envy.  It 
silenced  tbe  most  sacred  senUments  of  human  nature ; 
it  degraded  the  minds  ^Ciu  vucanes  tiy  supersmuus  in 
turn  atrocious  and  dissolute ;  and  we  are  naturally  led 
to  tha  inquiiy,  what  moral  induenee  such  a  rehgion 
eonld  have  exercised  over  the  people  who  pn^easra  it. 
The  portrait  which  anliqui^  has  left  ub  of  the  Carths* 
«nian  character  is  hence  £a  from  being  a  flattering  one. 
By  turns  imperious  and  servile,  melancholy  and  cruel, 
ineitorable  and  &itbless,  egtdiatical  and  covetous,  it 
would  seem  aa  if  tbe  spirit  of  tbcir  religion  had  con- 
spired with  the  jealous  aristocracy  that  weighed  so 
heavily  upon  tbem,  and  with  their  purely  commercial 
and  industrial  habits,  to  close  their  hearts  to  evpiy 
generous  emotion  and  every  elevated  Uioiij^  Their 
system  of  belief  may  have  contained  some  noUe  ideas, 
but  their  practice  of  that  system  served  effectually  to 
obscure  these.  A  goddess  presided  over  their  public 
CDoncils  (Ajipian,  Bell.  Pun.,  p.  81,  ei.  ,ToUu);  but 
these  councils  or  assemblies  were  held  during  the 
night,  and  history  informs  us  respecting  some  of  the 
teniUemeasuna  that  were  agitated  theran.  Thegod 
of  the  solar  fln  was  the  patron  deity  of  both  Cutluga 
and  Tyre,  and  gave  an  example  of  great  enterprisea 
and  hardy  labours ;  yet  Us  brigntness  was  ofUn  stained 
with  blood,  and  every  year  human  victuns  were  immo- 
lated at  his  altars  as  ^  those  of  Baal.  Wherever  the 
Phoeniciuis,  or  the  Cartluginians  after  tbem,  carried 
thNr  ccMnmerce  and  their  arms,  sot  only  at  particular 
periods,  but  in  all  critical  conjunctures,  their  high-toned 
fanaticism  renewed  these  eaoguinaiy  sacrifices.  In 
vain  did  Geton  of  Syracuse,  w^  the  authority  which 
victory  gave  him ;  in  vain  did  the  Greeks  established 
at  Carthage,  endeavour,  by  mild  and  pacific  influence, 
to  put  an  end  to  thMC  inhuman  ritee  {Timau»,  TVtu- 
ronteit.  4^.  Sehol.  in  Find.,  Pyth.,  3,  8. — Munier, 
ReL  itr  Kvrth.,  p.  85);  the  ancient  barbaric  con- 
stantly reappeared,  and  maintained  itself  even  in  Ro- 
man  Carthage.  At  the  commencement  even  of  the 
third  century  of  our  era,  traces  of  this  frightful  mode 
of  wor^p  were  still  found  to  be  practised  in  secret. 
{TertuU.,  Ai>ol.,  9.)  From  the  year  of  Rome  6fi5,  b1\ 
homan  sacrifices  had  been  prohibited;  but  the  emper- 
ors more  than  once  found  themselves  under  tbe  ne- 
ceasihr  of  making  this  {mduhition  a  more  binding  one. 
Stfll,  however,  this  evil  was  not  CMOpletely  eradic^d ; 
and  we  see,  even  at  Rome,  the  worthless  Ela^abalus 
immolating  children  in  the  course  of  bis  magic  cere- 
monies. (Dio  Catg.,  79,  12.  —  Creuzer'a  Sifmbolikt 
par  Guigmaul,  vol.  2,  p.  352.)  ^ 

3.  Carthaginian  Language  and  JMeratvre. 

An  aeooont  of  the  langnage  and  titentoie  of  Car- 
thage will  oome  in  more  naUirally  when  treating  of  the 
Pbsnidana.  To  this  laUer  head,  therefinvr  we  refer 
tbe  reader. 

4.  HtMtory  of  Carthage. 

The  first  period  of  the  histtHr  of  Carthage  extmds 
to  the  beginning  of  the  war  witn  Syracuse,  from  B.C. 
878  to  480.  Carthage  extended  its  cootjuests  in  At- 
rica  and  Sardinia,  curied  on  a  cohtmerctal  war  with 
the  people  of  MaraeUle  (Masailia)  and  the  Etrurians, 
and  concluded  a  commercial  peace  with  Rome,  B.C. 
609.  The  Carthaginians  then  directed  their  chief  at- 
tentim  to  die  conquest  of  S<^y,  with  which  com- 
mences Uieir  second  and  most  qrfendid  period,  extend- 
ing to  tbe  banning  of  their  war  with  the  Romans, 
B.C.  365.  When  Xerxes  undertook  bis  campai^ 
into  Greece,  the  Carthaginians  made  a  league  with 
him,  and  tbe  object  of  this  arrangement  was  to  crush 
at  once  both  Sicily  and  Greece.   Tbe  Caithaginiana 
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however,  were  defeated  at  Himera  hy  Oelon,  Hag  of 
Syracuse,  and  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  abstain 
from  offering  human  Bacriiices.  In  the  war 
Hiero,  the  next  king,  the  CaTtb&^nians  conquered  the 
citiM  SeUnuB,  Hiaiera,  and  Agngentum.  Dionjriiu 
the  cider  obtained  a  tempoiai;  peace.  But,  after  Ti- 
moleon  had  delivered  Syracuse  and  Sicily  from  the 
yoke  of  tyranny,  the  Carthagiiuans  were  peeoliariv 
unfortunate.  Contagioud  diseases  and  frequent  tnuu- 
nios  rednoed  the  strength  of  the  dtv.  When  Sicily 
suffered  under  the  tyranny  of  Agatnocles,  Carthage 
engaged  in  a  war  with  hixn,  and  was  soon  attacked 
and  severely  pressed  by  the  usurper.  After  the  death 
of  A^tfaocues,  Carthage  once  more  took  part  in  the 
commeree  of  Sicily,  when  difiicaltiei  broke  oat  there 
with  thmr  auxiliaries  the  Mamertines.  The  Romans 
took  advantage  of  these  troubles  to  expel  the  Cartha- 
ginians &om  Siddy,  although  tb^  had  previously  re- 
ceived assistance  ftom  them  in  the  war  against  Pyr- 
rhus,  king  of  Epirus,  in  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy.  Here 
begins  the  thinl  period  of  Carthagiiuan  birtory,  em- 
bracing the  thrice-repeated  Btruggfe  for  dcxninion  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage,  in  the  interval  between 
384  and  146  B.C.  The  first  Punic  war  continued  83 
years.  The  fleets  and  armies  of  Carth^e  were  van- 
quished, ^y  die  peace  (B.C.  241)  the  Cartha^nians 
lost  ^  their  possessions  in  Sicily.  Upon  this,  the 
mercenary  forces,  whme  wages  could  not  be  paid  by 
the  exhausted  treasury  of  the  city,  took  up  arms. 
Hamilcar  Barcas  conquered  them,  and  restored  the 
Cutha^nian  power  in  Africa.  Notwithstanding  the 
peace  with  Carthage,  the  Romans  took  possession  of 
Sardinia  in  228,  wltere  the  mercenary  troops  of  Car- 
thage had  revolted.  Hamilcar,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  democratic  paxty,  now  undertook  the  conquest 
of  Sp^n,  whose  nch  mines  tempted  his  countrymen. 
For  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  within  17  years, 
Carthage  waa  mdebted  to  tint  umily  of  Bams,  which 
could  boast  of  the  glorious  names  of  Hamitear,  Has- 
drubal,  and  Hannibal.  To  secure  the  possession  of 
'  this  acquisition,  Hasdmbal  founded  New  Carthago 
(Carlkagena),  the  most  powerfbl  of  all  the  Carthagin' 
ian  colonies.  Th«  second  Punic  war  (from  S18  to 
201  B.C.),  notwithstanding  the  abilities  of  the  gen- 
eral, ended  with  the  subjugation  of  Carthage.  Han- 
nibal, neglected  by  his  countrymen,  and  wmkened  by 
a  victory  that  cost  him  so  much  blood,  was  obliged  to 
leave  Italy,  in  order  to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  Car- 
thage, which  was  threatened  by  the  Romans.  The  bat- 
tle of  Zama  resulted  in  favour  of  the  Romans.  Scipio 

granted  the  city  peace  under  the  severest  conditions, 
arthage  ceded  Spain,  delivered  up  all  her  ships  ex- 
cept ten,  paid  10,000  talents  (about  |tlO,000,000), 
and  promised  to  engage  in  no  war  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Romans.  Besides  this,  Masinisaa,  the 
ally  of  Rome  and  implacable  enemy  of  Carthage,  was 
placed  on  the  Numii^n  throne.  This  king,  under  the 
protection  of  Rome,  deprived  the  Carthaginians  of  the 
bpst  part  of  their  possessions,  and  destroyed  their  trade 
in  the  interior  ofAirica.  The  thiid  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans was  a  desperate  contest.  The  disarmed  Car- 
thannians  were  obliged  to  demolish  part  of  their  own 
walla.  Then,  taking  up  arms  anew,  they  fought  for 
death  or  life.  After  tlu^e  years,  the  younger  Scipio 
ended  this  war  by  the  destruction  of  the  city,  B.C. 
146.  Only  5000  persons  are  sud  to  have  been  found 
within  iU  walls.  It  was  23  miles  in  circumf^nce ; 
and  when  it  was  set  on  fire  by  the  Romans,  it  burned 
incessantly  for  17  days.  After  the  overtlurow  of  Car- 
thage, Utica  became  powerful.  Cssar  planted  a  small 
colony  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  Augustus  sent 
3000  men  thither,  and  built  a  dty  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  n>ot  on  which  ancient  Carthage  stood,  thus 
-  avoiding  the  ill  effects  of  the  imprecations  which  had 
been  pronounced  by  the  Romans,  according  to  oistmn, 
at  tbo  time  of  its  destrucUon,  against  those  who  abould 


rebmld  it.   Iliia  new  dtyof  Caidt^tnt  ennaed  i 
from  the  Romaoe  by  the  aims  efGenserie,  AD.^, 
and  it  was  for  more  than  a  century  the  seat  of  the  i 
Vandal  iempire  in  Africa.    It  was  at  lost  destrOTed  i 
the  Saracens,  during  the  cali&te  of  Abdel  HaA,  Uh  i 
wards  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  and  few  tracci  ofit 
now  remain  except  an  aqueduct  Acoor&ig  to  Uw, 
Cutfiage  waa  twelve  miles  fimm  TDDctom  or  Tmi, 
a  ^stance  whieh  still  sobnsta  between  dnif  dtv  sal  \ 
a  fi«gment  of  the  western  wall  of  Carthue.  (Jfarn, 
Ideen,  vei.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  270,  tejq. — Etuy^.  Amerie^ 
vol.  S,  p.  648,  teqf.)  | 

5.  CirCHJating  Mt&im.  mi  Revenue  o/  Carlktgt  i 
The  precious  metals  woe  pnbaUy  carlj  mtd  in 

Csrtha^,  as  a  medium  of  excuDge  asweQ  tman- 
tide  of  luxunr ;  but  whether  the  state  stamped  omd  ' 
for  the  use  of  the  community  u  a  ^estioB  still  luule- 
eided.   That  gold  and  silver  coin  was  in  QicuUtiim 
we  cannot  doubt ;  the  dispute  is  about  the  ejisteim  i 
of  real  Carthaginian  coins.    But  we  resd  of  a  subiti-  ' 
tnte  that  the  Caafthaginiani  had  for  gold  and  Am, 
whieh  Tenders  U  proheUe  that  the  predons  netal  b 
ciienlatitm  was  often  inadequate  to  the  winls  of  iIk  > 
communi^.    It  is  likely  thtf  the  conquest  eS  Spm  i 
materially  supplieft!  this  deSaency.   Several  writen 
speak  of  a  U^her  drculatiog  medium :  this  > 
piece  of  leather  with  a  state-stamp  on  it,  probsblj  d^ 
noting  its  value.    In  this  leather  •  smsB  mece  of  i 
metal  was  enclosed,  the  precise  natnre  «  wUcb, 
whether  it  was  a  compound,  or  hod  euBepecBfiu  [ 
mai^,  upon  it,  we  cannot  now  asoertdn.  las  belt 
account  of  this  substitute,  whidt  we  may  presume  vu 
not  used  beyond  the  city,  is  found  in  a  dialogiie  m  , 
wealth  in  .£schines  Socraticus  (2,  34,  p.  K,  ^  f■^ 
cher.  — Compare  AritHd.,  Oral.  PbeLt  3,  f-  Ml.—  , 
Salnuu.,  At  Vt.,  p.  468.)   The  revenue  of  CatUuge 
was  derived  from  various  sources :  that  from  the  sgii- 
cultuml  colonies  within  the  African  territory  of  Cu- 
thage  consisted  of  a  tax  paid  in  raw  commoditit*. 
The  duties  on  imported  goods,  both  in  the  metropolU  ' 
and  the  cobnies,  were  another  abundant  source  orpub- 
Be  income.    We  learn  from  Aiistotle  (PAH.,  ' 
that  there  were  treaties  between  the  Carthagimans  and 
Etrurians,  by  which  the  oonamoditiee  that  n^hl  ' 
carried  by  each  nation  into  the  porta  of  the  otbeiwerf  | 
accurately  described :  this  is  an  indication  of  conun«' 
cial  restrictions,  mutual  jealousies,  and  high  dutiee. 
The  produce  of  the  mines  of  Spain*  which  at  that  time  ' 
were  rich  in  girid,  silver,  and  iron,  must  be  added  \a  ' 
the  public  revenues  of  the  state.    The  rkhert  miiH  \ 
were  in  the  neig^bouriiood  of  New  CaiUiBge.  H  i*  ' 
probable  thiU  th^ were  worked  by  alaves, bmiDa^ 
andimp«ted,whilethey  were  in  the  possession  of  tlie  ' 

Caithagiiuana,  as  they  were  Bfterwaxd  when  the  Ro-  ; 
mans  wore  masters  of  Spain.  In  times  of  dif&ciiliy  ' 
Cartha^  occasionally  applied  for  loans  to  (oiei|^  ; 
countnes.  In  the  Punic  war,  the  impoveiished  repub- 
lic asked  as  a  favour  from  the  lif^  Ptolemy  Ftdladri- 
phus,  king  of  Egvpt,  the  loan  of  3000  talents,  whiA 
the  prudent  Greek  declined.  It  cannot  be  eonsidenil 
that  this  was  one  of  the  ordinan-  sources  of  revemir. 
because  the  only  profit  that  aonfa  arise  from  itwouV 
be  Uie  use  of  the  money  anilTOie  non-payment  of  lb 
interest  and  prindpal ;  and  this  kind  of  profit  wou.l 
necessarily  cease,  as  in  the  ea«e  of  some  modm 
states,  wmn  the  character  of  the  borrower  was  kno»r 
{Heeren,  Ideen,  vol.  3,  pt.  I,  p.  148.  —  LaHg'»  A» 
Oeogr.,  p.  98.) 

6.  Naval  Gnnmeree,  and  Naoal  and  Military  fan* 

of  Carthage.  , 

The  district  of  Bysadum,  in  the  province  ralH 
Africa  Propria  by  the  Romans,  %nd  the  island  of 
dinia,  were  the  gram  oountriea  of  Gaxthave:  tbifcot 
merdal  town  dnived  its  supply  of  bread  from  rem<| 
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pnUi  ltk«  AtfMU,  Corinth,  and  oUnr  1»*ge  chiM  of 
l^wce.  Sicil  J  w»  nmch  freqmnted  by  the  Pimie 
Bocluarts;  and  lbs  ridi  flnpcmDin  of  Syncnm,  id 
tinw  of  peaee,  nw  iu  port  crowded  with  A&icBQ 
midi.  Ott  und  wine  were  oDpoited  from  Sioly ; 
fcgik  oftheM  articles  wen  produced  in  Africa,  bat' it 
is  pnitiMft  that  the  «uppJy  waa  inaaffictant.  Strabo 
{S3E)q)Mkaof  »  ooottafaand  ttade  oained  on  by  Gar- 
l^  «  wkb  the  CjnceneaDSk  tbioDgh  the  port  «f  ClniBX ; 
the  Punic  Btercunt  bioagfat  wina^  aDdraeaiwdin  ax- 
eiuaffethepnaouasUpbiiun.  Thetna^withRoniQ 
pmmad  io  PMybiiia,  and  tiia  roma^  of  Aiiatatie  in 
tw  PbIUm,  prow  tbe  actin  coonwice  of  the  Car- 
At^uana  a^  thair  jealoiuy  of  foreun  riyala.  The 
{kmriana,  who  had  built  towns  in  Canqiania,  were 
pnAab^  rather  pirates  than  merchants  i  thqr  procured 
tbe  want  which  tiny  bad  to  exohonge  for  other  eom- 
moditie*  by  roWiiag  reeeela  on  the  sea,  or  the  towns 
of  tbe  mast.   Ihe  Cazthagimani,  as  ha4  aireacb)r  been 
KmaAed,  had  oomtnereial  treaties  with  the  Etnuians, 
vfao,  Inoi  the  nature  of  their  profession,  conld  famish 
then]  with  otoat  of  the  articles  diat  the  Mediterranean 
pwAwwd.  In  retoniT  dmr  Afiiean  frienda  gave  (hem 
ism,  preaoas  atones,  iyon,  and  gold,  the  pvoduca 
of  the  vast  contmeBt  behind  th^  eity.   Malta,  and 
tittmoiB  adjoining  island  of  Oaolas  (<?02o),  wen  Gar- 
Ihaginiin  posseaauHU :  cloth  for  wearine  apparel  was 
Bnanfartawd  in  Malta,  and  probably  from  a  native 
cotuiB.  The  wax  of  Ooraica.  waa  also  an  article  of 
coguneree:  the  nativea  of  the  island  were  prized  for 
maluiig  excellent  serrants.   [Diod.  Sic.,  5,  13.)  The 
iittfe  iffaud  of  JBtholia  or  Dva,  now  £/ia,  has  fur- 
niihedboB on Cnoi the remoteatl^atorical period;  tbe 
fimin  tniar  and  (he  Bwrdiant  of  Carthage  puicha- 
sed  Uie  ore  whm  it  was  amelted,  and  deposited  it  in 
the  hands  of  their  countrymen  for  farther  improve- 
ment Majorca  and  Minorca  exdianged  moles  and 
Jhiit  for  wine  and  female  slaves ;  the  latter  article 
tiiese  lude  ialandera  were  always  ready  to  poidiaae. 
Tiie  pncioas  metala  of  Spafai  luiTe  beui  freqnentf  y 
aUodad  Io;  some  of  Ae  mniea  ^ipaar  to  have  been 
faH&c  pfoperty,  while  in  other  cases  the  merchant  pro- 
rand  ^old-dust  from  the  notivea  b^  an  exchange  of 
nuuai^ies.    There  is  no  impossibility  involved  in 
sjppoKog  that  tbe  nusnicians  or  the  Oaitbaginiaas 
lisiUd  tht  noitbem  shores  of  Enrape ;  but,  as  direct 
'n^nee  ia  wandng,  it  ia  not  neceaaaiy  to  nasiiiim 
t^at  the  tin  and  the  amber  which  they  aold  to  the 
wodd  wem  Imnieht  by  Uieir  own  ships  from  the  Scilly 
ialanda  (CwAendea)  or  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  Tho 
trading  towns  estaUiahed  on  ^e  shores  of  Mauritania 
teem  to  ham  been  intended  to  fona  a  contmercial 
c«u>«cicia  with  central  Africa :  the  carriers  of  the  dee- 
nt  wonU  bring^  the  prodncts  of  Sovdsn  to  the  small 
iibaf  of  Ceme,  the  moat  aonthem  of  tbe  coloniee  es- 
t-i5liihed  by  Hanno.    The  Carthaginians  mpplied 
Mmsi  firom  the  stores  in  Ceme  with  earthen  vessels, 
•rtfi^ets,  and  omaoients  of  various  kinds.    There  was 
k  Gabeiy  on  this  coast,  according  to  the  book  of 
*3sdnB  aacribed  to  Aristotle  (c.  148).   The  fish  was 
alttd  and  canied  to  Garage,  where  it'commanded  a 
fticK.    As  regards  the  diseoverr-voyago  of  Hon- 
0".  me  feti  aome  cario«ty  to  know  wnether  it  waa  nae- 
f J  la  TiaMiehmg  a  trade  on  tbe  gM  coast  of  Africa ; 
iz]  031  admiiaticm  of  the  extmtive  knowledge  of  He- 
Tryxua  is  iaensMd,  by  finding  in  Us  hietoiy  the  only 
infonaation  on  this  OMCure  subject.    In  the 
'^nh  book  (c.  146).  he  tells  as.  On  the  authority  of 
XiOiM  rja4ftap  nifi"«i  tlut  mgrchanta  from  that  renown- 
ti  aradbg  town,  after  paasiiig  thxoogh  tiie  straits, 
'-•ted  a  leaaote  place  m  the  Idbran  ooast,  where 
proeorad  goia.  from  tbe  natives  by  barter.  When 
i^j  landed  at  the  spot  which  the  natives  freqoented, 
t  WIS  their  practice  to  lay  their  wares  on  tbe  shore 
-'■•i  return  to  their  vessel  after  raising  a  Emoke.  The 
.'lutiitanta,  aeeiniftiiia,  would comawiwn  to  tbe  coast, 


pihee  a  auantf^  of  near  tbe  commodities,  and  re- 
tire. The  Oarthaginiana  then  would  leave  ttte  ship, 
and  examine  what  the  natives  had  left  in  exchan^ : 
if  it  was  aofiieient,  they  would  take  tbe  goU,  lesvmg 
their  own  meichandise  in  its  stead ;  if  they  were  not 
aatiafied,  they  gave  the  grid-poesessora  an  oppoituni- 
of  addii^  to  tbe  d^iosite  of  jireeious  met^  by.  re- 
tiring again  to  their  ship.  Hiis  was  repeated  tin  the 
bargain  was  closed,  and,  it  is  added,  neither  party 
ever  wronged  the  othn.  Thiaatoiyof  theCirtfaagin- 
iana  moat  not  be  -conaideied  as  a  mere  fiiHion-:  it 
may  have  recaved  some  slight  alterations,  bat  tbe 
outline  of  ft  bears  the  marks  of  truth.  A  modem  ' 
traveUer  (Host),  quoted  by  Heeren  (IdeOi,  vol.  S,  pt. 
1,  p.  18S),  describes  in  a  similar  way  the  mode  of  ex- 
changing commodtlias  between  Uie  pet^e  of  Morocco 
and  the  negroea  on  the  boidem  of  Negrolond.  A  car- 
avan goes  once  a  ^rear  from  Sna,  one  of  the  fbur  di- 
visions of  the  emptro  of  Morocco^  across  the  tanific 
waste  of  the  western  Sahara:  tobacco,  salt,  wool,  with 
woollen  and  silkcai  cloths,  ore  the  articles  which  they 
cony.  Goid-dost,  negroes,  and  ostrich-feathers  are 
given  in  exchange  In-  the  Uacks.  The  Moors  do  not 
enter  the  NegruanJ,  bat  meet  ihe  blndu  at  a  place 
on  tbe  frontiers,  and  condode  tbe  bargain  wiuiont 
speaking  a  wrad.  The  mutual  ignorance  of  each 
other's  language  rendora  this  tbe  only  mode  of  con- 
ductinff  their  mercantile  transaotions. — Carthage,  in 
time  of  war,  maintained  a  la^e  arm^  and  navy :  nay, 
even  when  she  was  not  engof;^  in  forei^  strug- 
gles, her  distant  oolonies  roquired  the  reudence  of 
a  garrison  and  the  occaaionu  visits  of  a  na^.  The 
writers  on  the  Panto  wars  have  left  us  mfinrna- 
tion  on  tbe  military  and  naval  force  of  the  republie, 
which  is  in  general  satisfactory.  The  principal  dock- 
yard was  in  -  the  city  of  Carthage.  {AfpuM,  Bdl. 
Fun.,  W.)  There  were  two  ports  or  havens,  on  out* 
er  one,  intended  for  merdiant  ships,  and  an  inner  ba- 
sin, which  was  s^aioted  from  the  other  by  a  douUe 
wall.  A  aiaall  but  elevated  ialsnd  in  the  eenbe  of 
tbe  inner  haven  eonmiaiided  a  view  of  the  sea.  Tbo 
admiral  of  navy  resided  here.  Two  hundred  and 
twoity  diips  of  war  were  genevdly  laid  up  in  this  dock- 
yard, with  all  the  necessary  stores  for  fitting  them  oot 
on  a  short  notice.  In  the  wars  with  Syracuse,  the 
slnps  of  CaitiiBge  were  otdy  triremes  (Diod.  Sie.,  2, 
16),  but  they  afterward  bailt  vaaaols  of  a  much  laiver 
size,  in  imitation  of  the  Macedonian  Qieeka.  'Inie 
war-ships  of  the  Romans  and  the  CarAi^inians  in  tiio 
first  Punic  war  (Pdyb.,  1,  2)  carried  ncariT  five  hun- 
dred men :  each  Roman  vessel  contained  one  hun- 
dred and  tfrenty  soldiers  and  three  hundred  seamen. 
The  Carthaginian  ships  bod  about  the  same  number 
of  men  on  board.  In  one  engagement  the  Carthagin- 
ians collected  a  fleet  of  three  nundred  and  fifty  sh^, 
manned,  according  to  the  computation  of  Potybius 
himself,  by  more  than  one  hundred  and  BAy  thousand 
sailors  and  soldiers.  We  find  extravagant  and  ap- 
parently improbable  estimates  of  numbers  in  all  the 
Carthaginian  wars  in  Sicily,  and  in  their  sea-fi^ts 
with  the  Romans.  The  sailors  or  rowers  were  slaves, 
pnicbased  by  the  state  for  thia  service:  the  comple- 
ment of  a  qOBiqaereme  was  about  three  bimdred  slaves 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  fighters.  In  ancient  na- 
val tables,  to  move  in  any  dit«ction  with  celerity,  to 
break  throngh  the  enemy's  line,  and  to  disable  or  sink 
his  Mpa,  were  the  evt^utions  on  which  victory  de- 
pended. Sometimes  a  number  of  ships  were  wcdgcil 
together,  and  tbe  soldiers  fought  on  the  decks  as  if  it 
were  a  land  battle,  but  with  this  important  difiTerencc. 
that  an  esc^ie  waa  not  so  easy.  The  slaughter  in 
their  naval  engagements  was  prodigious,  sometimes 
amounting  to  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  thousand 
men.  The  sea-fights  described  by  Thucydides  and 
Polybiua,  particularly  in  the  firrt  book,  are  minute, 
and,  we  beUeve,  generally  faith&l  accounts  by  the 
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two  great  historians  of  antiquity.  Tbfl  command'  of 
the  ^t  waa  usually  separated  fnnn  that  of  the  land 
force,  but  we  find  instances  in  wUofa  a  nn^e  penon 
possessed  the  dtrectioii  of  both.  The  mUitafy  force 
of  Carthage  ctmnated  princ^)al1y  of  hired  troops,  col- 
lected from  all  the  nations  with  which  the  state  had 
commercial  connexions.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  dt- 
izens  of  Carthage  could  be  employed  in  military  ser- 
vice. The  mercantile  occupations  of  the  majority 
would  not  allow  them  to  neglect  their  business  for 
foreign  conquests,  or  the  dennce  of  remote  poeses- 
nona.  It  wui  found  to  be  a  more  economical  plan, 
to  make  a  baigsin  with  nations  who  ha4  nothing  to 
dispose  of  but  tn^  bodies,  and  with  this  saleable  com- 
modity to  provide  for  the  defence  of  their  colonies  or 
to  acquire  new  possessions.  But  the  distinguished 
families  of  Carthage  served  in  the  armies  of  the  state, 
and  from  Uiis  class  all  the  commanders  were  chosen. 
In  times  of  danger,  all  the  citizens  would  necessarily 
arm  tbeau^ves  to  lepel  in  attack  on  the  metropolis ; 
but  we  are  now  speaung  of  the  ordinary  constitution 
of  a  Carthaginian  army,  and  this  neither  admitted  nor 
required  a  large  number  of  Cartha^nian  citizens.  A 
Punic  army  was  like  a  congregation  of  nations :  the 
half-naked  savage  of  Gaul  stood  by  the  side  of  ttw  wild 
Iberian;  the  canning  Ligaiian,fTmntiieA^une  or  Ap- 
ennine  mountuns,  met  with  the  Lotophagi  of  libya ; 
and  the  Nasamones,  the  explorers  and  guides  in  the 
gre^  desert,  half-bred  Greeks,  runaways,  and  slaves, 
niund  themselves  mingled  in  this  strange  assembly. 
Ttoapt  of  Carthaginian  and  Liby-Phcenician  origin 
were  in  the  centre  of  the  army :  on  the  flank  the  nu- 
merous Nomadic  tribes  of  western  Africa  wheeled 
about  on  unsaddled  horses  guided  by  a  bridle  of  rush- 
es. The  Balearic  slingers  formed  the  vanguard,  and 
the  elephants  of  .£th}opia,  with  their  black  conductors, 
were  the  moveable  castles  that  protected  the  front 
lines.  According  to  Polybius  (I,  6),  it  was  consid- 
ered politic  to  form  an  army  of  sudi  materials,  that 
dilTerence  of  language  might  prevent  union  between 
several  nations,  and  remove  all  danger  of  a  general 
consiHtBcy :  bnt  there  are  disadvantages  also,  which 
arise  from  the  want  of  a  me^um  of  communication, 
and  these  were  developed  in  the  later  periods  of  the 
repnUic.  When  Xerxes  led  the  nations  of  Ana 
against  the  Greeks  of  the  land  of  Hellas,  a  Carthagin- 
ian armament  was  despatched  to  subjugate  the  west- 
ern colonies  in  Sic^y.  The  muster-roll  of  the  Asiat- 
ic force  (Herodot.,  7,  61,  aeg^.}  contuned  the  names 
of  all  the  nations  in  his  extensive  emfure,  and  even 
some  beyond  it,  who  served  for  money.  The  Punic 
army  was  composed  of  the  tribes  of  (he  western 
world  and  of  the  Airican  desert,  and  the  two  armies 
combined  would  have  exhibited  specimens  of  nearly 
alt  the  tribes  of  men  that  were  th«i  known.  We  be- 
come intimately  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  a  Car- 
thaginian army  from  the  extant  narrative' of  Polylmis. 
In  me  opinion  of  this  soldier  and  historian,  the  caval- 
ly  of  Numidia  formed  the  strongest  part  of  the  army, 
and  to  their  quick  evolutions,  their  sudden  retreat,  and 
their  rapid  return  to  the  charge,  he  attributes  the  suc- 
cess of  Hannibal  in  Jiis  great  victories.  {Potyb.,  3, 
12.)  Another  cause  may  be  assigned  for  the  losses 
of  the  Romans,  without  at  all  impeachingthe  opinion ; 
of  Polybius  on  the  Nunudian  cavalry.  The  Romans ' 
frequently  had  two  consuls  at  head  of  their  armies, 
and  when  both  happened  to  be  together  in  the  field, 
they  commanded  alternately,  day  by  day.  At  the  fatal 
battle  of  Canne,  the  ignorance  and  presumption  of 
Varro  were  associated  with  the  better  judgment  and 
calm  valour  of  i£milias;  the  single  unriiaclued  energy 
of  the  great  Humibal  was  more  than  a  match  for  this 
unfintmiats  comlunation.  We  can  really  admit  the 
poauldhf  of  th«  large  armaments  which  (he  rich  com- 
mercial city  ctf  Cartnage  is  sud  to  have  equipped,  but 
WB  perhqis  shall  find  it  necessary  to  detract  something 


from  the  numerical  estimates  of  Diodorus,  which  he 
took  from  the  carriess  and  eredulouB  Ephorus,  or  from 
Tinuras  {Pebfh.,  IS,  exc.  8),  whose  anthoiity  is  not 
much  better.  Tb  form  snne  idea  of  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary force  of  Carthage,  even  in  time  of  peace,  we  must 
recollect  that  their  fimign  trading  ports  were  main- 
tained by  garrieons,  and  that,  in  the  short  interval  of 
peace,  it  was  necessary  to  support  a  force  sufficient  to 
meet  the  probable  danger  of  war.  Three  hundred 
dephants  were  kept  in  tne  citadel  of  Carthage,  which 
contained,  also,  stalls  for  four  thousand  horses,  with 
BccommodatiMis  for  their  riders,  and  for  Hatf  thmt- 
sand  foot-soldieis  besides.  (Heerm,  HeeHj  vol.  2,  pt 
1,  p.  360,  teqq. — hong**  Aru.  Geogr.,  p.  98,  teqq.y 

6.  InUmd  Commerce  of  Carthage. 

Writers  who  have  discussed  the  commercial  rela-  j 
tions  of  Carthage,  seem  scarcely  to  have  supposed  the  i 
existrace  of  an  extmsive  cantvan-trade  mtn  €wntnil  ! 
Airica  and  other  parts  of  the  continent.   But  if  we  j 
compare  the  position  of  the  modem  towns  of  Tripoli,  I 
Tunis,  and  Algiers,  with  that  of  Carthage,  and  con- 
sider the  nature  of  their  commerce  at  the  present  da^',  j 
we  cannot  doubt  that  similar  circumstances  would,  in  \ 
ancient  times,  produce  corresponding  results.  liiis 
probability  is  increased  and  strenguened  1^  a  few 
passages  m  the  works  of  Herodotus.   The  commod- 
ities.of  Central  Africa,  of  the  desert,  and  of  the  re- 
gion of  Biledulgerid,  must  necessarily  create  a  cara- 
van-trade, extending  firom  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  banks  of  the  Niger.    These  commodi- 
ties are  black  slaves,  male  and  female,  from  the  coun- 
tries south  of  the  Sahara ;  salt  from  the  great  saline 
depoutes  in  the  desert ;  and  dates  from  the  region 
bordering  on  the  north  i^e  of  the  great  sandy  waste. 
These  three  thin^  have  in  all  a^  been  coneidcred  j 
articles  of  necessity  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tripoli 
and  Tunis  coasts,  or  those  connected  with  them  by 
commercial  relations.    Gold  is  seldom  found  in  north 
Africa ;  it  is  principally  procured  by  washing  the 
earths  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kong,  or  Mount-  | 
ains  of  the  Moon,  south  of  die  great  river  Niger. 
Ivory  is  also  another  article  of  luxniy,  which  the  ! 
cenml  countries  furnish  to  the  merchants  of  the  sea- 
owst.   The  native  trU>es  of  the  Sahara  are  the  car-  . 
riers  of  the  desert,  for  which  occuprtion  they  are  pe-  ! 
culiarly  adapted  by  their  nomadic  life,  and  the  pOsses- 
uon  of  numerous  beasts  of  burden.   Many  of  them 
are  merely  carriers  for  the  rich  merdiants  seUlcd  at 
the  different  trading  ports,  while  some  of  them,  who 
possess  a  capitd,  purchase  coimnoditica  on  their  own 
account,  and  frequently  acquire  considerable  wealth. 
The  direction  of  this  traffic  across  the  desert  has  proh- 
ably  changed  very  little :  the  great  emporium  of  com-  I 
merce  on  the  (diores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in 
Lower  Egypt,  ore  nearly  in  the  same  position,  and 
tiie  caravan-routes  across  the  Sahara  are  determtnetl 
by  the  unchanging  physic^  circumstances  of  tins  ex- 
tensive sandy  waste.    The  caravans  cbooee  tfaoer 
times  for  their  route  at  which  springs  of  water  can  t»ei  j 
found  to  refresh  the  men  and  animals,  and  to  furnish  i 
them  with  a  sufficient  supply  during  their  journey  from  ; 
one  halting-place  to  the  next.    It  appears  from  the  ' 
narrative  of  Herodotus,  that  the  people  between  the  i 
two  Syrtes  were  the  carriers  of  the  desert.    TThf^  | 
Carthaginians  might  dtber  directly  participate  in  tliitt  ' 
traffic,  or  thcT  mij^ht  meet  the  caravan  near  the  smnU-  | 
erSyrtis,  and  receive  from  it  their  slaves,  their  gold  and  : 
predoue  stones,  in  exchange  for  manufacturnl  a.rti<  ' 
cles,  for  wine,  oil,  or  grain.    The  immense  consuxnjv.  ' 
tion  of  slaves  in  this  commercial  and  military  repal*lic, ; 
would  render  a  slave-trade  necessary  to  its  existence' ' 
and  from  no  pUce  could  they  be  produced  in  Ru<r>>i 
number  as  from  the  inexhaustible  smve-maganner*  of! 
the  African  continent   When  we  affirm  that  the  O  a.r  ~ 
thaginiana  were  engaged  in  commerce  with  the  rua-l 
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Sflu  of  Ceati*!  Afika,  we  do  not  nmn  to  iajr  tliat  it 
vu  a  (firect  eemmeice,  thon^  it  is  poiBUe  it  migM 
K 10  ID  aotne  degree.  The  tribee  betweea  the  two 
Sf itea  travelled  to  Ganuna,  and,  aa  erery  great  reet- 
b^-place  mi^  be  a  depot  for  commodities,  they  could 
imaie  from  this  town  the  products  of  remote  lauds 
irUeh  the  Carthaginians  deaticd  to  possesa.  The 
bnma  on  die  csaat  of  Byaarinm  woola  be  the  nuuket 
br  the  ammam  of  Ganina,  and  plaeei  vt  the  mateat 
mquituoe  fn  the  commerce  of  Caitbage.  It  doea 
Dot  ^fpen  that  the  warea  and  products  of  Central  Af- 
tica  woe  eanied  by  the  caravans  any  ftitber  than  Uie 
lowns  «ar  the  Syitee,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert ; 
thus  the  eonuezion  of  Caitbage  with  the  nations  of  the 
iiderior  appears  to  have  attracted  little  attention. 
(Heerm,  Uem^  vol.  3,  pt.  1,  p.  186,  Mff . — Long"*  Aw. 

Cjiarnlso  rota,  a  well-known  dty  of  Hispania 
TanaooBensis,  cUoate  on  tjie  coast,  «  little  distance 
d>ore  the  boondary  line  between  Tamconensis  and 
fietira.  It  was  fbmided  by  Haadrabal,  tiie  Carthagin- 
ian, who  sooeeeded  Barcas,  the  fiither  of  Hannuial, 
aC.S«SL  8,3.— Jrefs.2,6.-.SfraA^lfi8.} 

It  was  tafcm  by  Sei|ao  Afiicanns  'dnrim  the  second 
Putie  war,  and,  on  fiUIing  into  the  kuiu  «f  Uw  Ro- 
aui,  it  became  a  colony,  under  the  title  of  Cofmta 
Julie  AToM  CartMga.  {^orex,  Med.  de  Ewp., 
vol  L,  p.  316.)  The  sitaation  of  this  place  was  very 
fanoiable  far  commerce,  since  it  lay  almost  in  tlw 
Biiddte  of  the  sontbem  coast  of  Spain,  whidi  had 
IkanUysi^good  badNMns  bendes  this  along  its  lAeh 
extcnL  iPMft^  10,  10.  —  ZiL,  8, 99.  —  StnA.,  i&S.) 
Ib  Sinbo's  tune  it  «a*  a  very  ioqiOTtant  place,  aad 
earned  on  aa  extensiTe  commerce,  and  in  toe  moont- 
aius  not  br  to  the  north  of  it  were  the  richest  silver 
mines  of  all  Spain.  The  governor  of  the  province  of 
TaRacaDeaas  nent  the  wmter  dther  in  this  ci^  or 
Tanaoa  (SbA,  167.)  Tbe  modem  Carthagena. 
MotpKs  lbs  site  of  the  andoit  ca^.  {Ukert,  Ga^^ 
raLS,p.400,se7?.) 

CtsraiDs,  I.  one  of  the  four  kings  of  Cantium 
(JCatO,wbo,  at  the  ctmunand  of  Cassivelannns,  made 
an  attack  on  Gcaar's  naval  camp,  in  which  they  were 
repulsed,  and  lost  a  great  nombet  of  men.  {Ceu., 
0.  &,  5, 22.)— II.  The  fint  Raman  iriio  divoreed  his 
wife  daring  the  <tf  nx  lanidied  years.  This  was 
farbaiiesBe«8;,B.C.231.  (Fa/.  JTox.,  8. 1, 4.>— III.  A 
gnamarian  of  this  name,  according  to  Hntarch  (de 
^t<M.  Aost.,  a.  M),  first  introduced  the  G  into  the 
Roman  alpbdbet,  C  having  been  pnvioaBly  used  for  it 
This  was  oeai^  600  years  afier  the  bailding  of  the  citj. 
(Cm^aie  (^ebititisa,  1,  7,  Vi.  —  Terent.  Maur.,  p. 
MOl— p.  S410.— Jf«r.  Viet.,  p.  2M9.— IKont.,  p. 
417.— Am  ^  Virg.,  Gtorg.,  I,  IM.— Sobuider,  L 
G.,  vol.  I,  p.  2SS,  aeqq.) 

Casus,  a  Roman  eupeior,  who  sueoeeded  Probns. 
He  was  &st  appointed,  by  the  latter,  Pmtorian  prefect, 
aai4  afier  his  death  was  chosen  by  the  army  to  be  his 
laceeasor,  A.D.  282.  Cams  .created  his  two  sons, 
Carians  aiad  Nomeriamu,  Cttaais,  as  som  as  he  was 
denied  to  the  empre,  and,  MDH  time  after,  gave  tlum 
caA  the  tide  (rfAngiMtos.  On  die  news  of  the  death 
ef  ^sbas,  die  banaiians  pot  themselves  in  motion, 
and  Canu,  ending  his  son  Carinos  into  Gaul,  depart- 
ed with  IVanwriaaas  for  lUjrricnm,  in  order  to  op- 

rtbe  •Saimatc,  who  threatened  Thrace  and  Ita- 
He  slew  16,000,  and  made  90,000  prisoners. 
Praceedi^  after  tins  agaiut  die  Peruana,  he  made 
UsMeif  maeter  of  Mesopotemia,  and  of  the  cities  of 
Sefcwia  and  Ctenphon,  and  took  m  consequence 
the  samamea  Pernau  and  ParUtkut.  He  died, 
hwew,  in  die  midst  of  his  successes,  A.D.  283. 
'  ^sd  ApCT.)  Ks  whole  reign  was  one  of  not  more 
than  Kctcen  or  seventeen  months.  Cams  was  deified 
aA«r  Us  death.  According  to  Vopiscua,  he  held  a 
.aidfSeiank  between  good  wd  bad  princes.  {VofUc, 


C«r.  — A.,  iVrf.,  e.  84.  —  JU.,  Ccrtn.,  c  16,  »tq.  — 
Battie,  Mem.  ie  PAeed.  de*  Inieript.,  dee.,  vol.  18,  pi 
437,  teqq.) 

Cary^x,  I.  a  village  of  Arcadia,  near  the  soarces  of 
the  Aroanius.  (Pautan.,  8, 14.)  —  tl.  A  small  town 
of  Laconia,  to  the  north  of  Setlaida.  {Pautan.,  3, 10.) 
It  aj^Mars  from  Pausanias  (8,  46),  that  the  Caiyats 
were  farmarij  attached  to  the  terribHy  of  Tegea;  and 
it  is  clear  mm  Xenophon  (Mitt.  Gr.,  6,  6,  36),  that 
it  was  a  border  town.  At  the  latter  of  these  two 
places  a  festival  was  observed  in  honour  of  Diana 
CarualtM.    ( Vid.  Caryats.) 

GiBYiTA,  the  inhalHtants  of  Carye  (II.).  It  is 
said  that  they  joined  the  Pernans  upon  their  invading 
Greece,  and  tw,  after  die  ezonUon  of  die  invaders, 
the  Greeks  made  war  upon  the  Caiyatv,  took  their 
city,  slew  all  the  mates,  carried  the  women  into  sla- 
very, and  decreed,  try  way  of  ignominy,  that  th«r 
images  should  be  osed  aa  suppoiteni  for  public  edifices. 
Hence  the  Carytdide*  of  ancient  architecture.  No 
trace  of  this  story,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  any 
Greek  historian,  and  no  small  argoment  against  its 
credilnlity  may  be  deduced  from  the  ntuation  of  the 
CaiyatB,  sntAtn  the  Peloponnesus.  A  writer  in  the 
Jfweam  Crititum  (vol.  S,  p.  402)  suggests,  that  these 
fignres  vrere  so  called  &om  their  resembling  the  statue 
oi' AfiTtfuc  Kopvurtf,  or  else  the  Laconian  vtrgins,  who 
celebrated  their  annual  dance  in  her  temple ;  and  he 
refers  to  Pauan.,  3,  10.  —  Ludan,  Salt.,  \0.~~Plut., 
Vit.Arlax.  (Compare IVuieAdfMuin,  Geteh.der Kunat. 
iu  AitertlmmM,  itA.  4,  port  I,  p.  335.  —  Ktseealt, 
JTas-Ko-CSeMfliL,  vol.  S,  p.  42.— ild^.od  Ctt*.,  p. 
889.) 

CasTsnw,  I.  a       of  EidHea,  on  the  seaeoast,  at 

the  foot  of  Mount  Oche.  It  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Ctutei-Rotto,  and  was  founded,  aa  we  are 
told,  by  some  of  the  Dryopes,  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  country  Hercules.  <T&ae^,  7,  G7.) 
This  place  was  principally  celetoited  for  its  maible, 
which  wae  highly  esteemed,  and  much  need  by  the 
Romans  in  the  embeUishment  of  both  pnUic  and  pri- 
vate edifices.  {TibuU.,  3, 13.— Compare  Plin.,  4,  12. 
—Id.,  86,  7.)   We  learn  from  Strabo  (446),  that  the 

Sot  which  fatniriied  this  vainable  material  was  named 
armarium,  and  that  a  temple  had  been  erected  there 
to  Apollo  Mannmiiu. — II.  A  town  of  Lacmiia,  belong- 
ing to  the  territory  of  .£gyB.  Its  wine  was  celebrated 
by  the  poet  Alcman,  as  we  are  informed  by  Strabo  (446. 
— Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  224). 

Casca,  p.  ServiliuB,  one  of  the  conspirators  against 
C«sar,  and  the  individual  who  inflicted  the  first  dIow. 
He  had  been  attached  to  the  party  of  Pompey,  but  had 
submitted,  and  received  a  pardon  from  C^b«.  Plo- 
taich  states  that  Caeca  gave  Cesar  a  statdte  upon  Uu 
nedt,  but  that  the  woiud  was  not  dangerous,  as  he 
was  probably  in  some  trepidation  ,  at  tiie  time.  C«- 
sar,  taming  aronnd,  caught  hold  of  his  dagger,  crying 
out  at  the  same  time,  *'  Villain !  Caeca !  wtuit  art  thou 
dcHngV'   iPlvt.,  Vit.  CaM.,c.  06.) 

CASCBLuns  AoLcs,  a  lawyer  of  great  emdition  and 
tadmt  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  (£mu.,  Ep.  ai  Pit., 
871.— Fol.  JfacS,  12,1.) 

CisiLTMnH,-a  ei^  of  Can^ania,  on  the  river  Vul- 
tomus  and  die  Ap[nsn  Way.  It  is  celebrated  in  his- 
tory for  the  obstinate  defence  whieh  it  made  against 
HannUial  after  the  battle  of  Canne.  It  t^ipears  from 
livy,  that  the  river  Vultumns  divided  the  town  into  two 
parte,  and  that  the  one  on  the  ri^  bank  vras  oooi^ied 
by  die  Roman  garrison,  while  thie  other  was  in  posses* 
sum  of  the  Caruiaginian  army,  which  was  thus  enabled 
to  cut  off  all  supimes.  except  such  as  might  be  conven- 
ed dovrn  the  stream ;  by  this  means  the  brave  handful 
•f  soldiers  who  defendeid  the  town  were  at  last  forced 
to  snrrender.  (Liv.,  28,  17,  seqq. — Vol.  Max.,  7,  S.) 
This  town  appear*  to  have  been  still  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  Sttsbo  (849)  ;  but  PUny,  who  wrote  sime 
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Ume  afisr,  ipadu  of  it  u  bring  ndoeed  to  tbe  lowest 
•tate  of  hiiwiiificuc*.  (J%n.,  8, 6.)  It  u,  faowe*er, 
mentioned  nj  Ptol«my  (p.  66).  The  modem  Capua 
U  gencnJJy  nippoMd  to  occupy  tfie  rite  of  CariHoum. 
{PrahBiy  Via  Appu,  2,  It,  p.  867.'-  Cratiur't  Ant. 
Italy,  vol.  9,  p.  199.) 

OAfliNtiH,  the  lut  town  of  Xatium  on  the  Latin 
Way,  accoiding  to  Stfriio  (S98).  It  was  a  large  and 
populooa  place,  and  ka  rite  ie  new  partly  ooeopied  by 
the  modem  t<nni  of  San  Gemutm.  Aecoroing  to 
Vaifo,  Ita  mmewH  derired  from  Catewm,  m  Oecan 
word,  answerine  to  the  Latin  Vvtua.  The  same  wri- 
ter infoimi  Ufl,  wat  Caainna  originally  belonged  to  the 
SamnHea,  from  whom  it  was  oonqaered  by  the  Ro- 
mans.  (  YoTT-t  L.  L.,  0.) 

CasIo*,  L  a  mountain  on  the  oeaat  of  Afiriea,  near 
the  Patais  Serbenw  (Hcroiot.,  9,  6),  and,  acoordnig  to 
Strabo  (KS),  three  hundred  BtaiUa  from  Pelnsium. 
The  Am.  Antomn.,  however,  mokee  the  diatanoe  be- 
tween it  and  the  Irtter  place  300  Uadia.  (Coanpara 
Lareher,  Hut.  SHmdatt,  Table  Qevgrm^uqiu,  vol.  S,  p. 
101.)  On  tfaia  montain  repeeed  the  lemaina  of  Pma* 
pey,  andherariio  Jnpiter,Bnraamed  Conw,  bad  aton- 
ple.  <0aiiq»r«7emnkaundertiieactideAsi)  Mount 
Oarini  ferma  s  pfomoirioiy  chtted  at  the  piuent  day 
C»fB  ESr-Cu.—l\.  AnoUier  in  Syria,  briow  Antiodua. 
It  M  a  very  bfiy  nwantain.  PlinTi  va  a  stylo  of  ex- 
agseniion.  asaetts,  that  at  the  ftnnrtii  watch  (thcee 
D^oek  A.M.),  the  limig  sun  could  be  eeen  irom  ha 
tap,  while  the  base  waa  envriopedm  datfcnesa.  (Plin., 
Is-SJk)  Hw  African  appaara  lo  have  been  named  af- 
ter the  Sjnam  manntaia.  ,  {Mmmert,  Qngt.,  vol.  10, 
p.  498.)  As  regards  the  etymokwr  of  tM  naoM  Ga- 
siust  conanlt  Riuer,  Vorhalu,  p.  Wo,  aiid  compwe  re- 
marks under  the  article  Asi 

Clwim  PovTsvi  Pyla,  the  Caspian  gates  or  paas, 
a  name  belonging  pnperly.to  a  defile  near  TeAcran, 
in  anrient  Media.  Mcniar  (fitemd  Jmunaf  ikrmgh 
Penm,  &c.,  diap.  28)  nanMs  it  Urn  paas  of  Chttrver. 
(GompaM  Saiai^Crom,  Etumen  iea  Hut.  J^Alm-,  p. 
esS.«ef9^  and  802,  e4.  id.)  It  is  va^aly  applied  by 
Taritus  and  scnne  other  anrient  wntera  te  diffeient 
passes  ofMovnt  Caucasne.  {Maite-Brun,  Geogr., 
Tol.  8,  p.  18,  BnuteU  <d.)  Fot  the  Cmoarian  and  Al- 
banian gatea,  ani.  Oancasus. 

GaspA,  a  nation  dwriling  akng  the  soothen  botdera 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  giring  name  to  it,  aaoattdtngto 
Ritter.  -  (frdituids,  Yri.  S,  p.  999t  fty?.)  Thcya^pear 
to  have  been  at  one  time  a  poweiful  oatuBerrial  peo- 
ple, and  to  haTO  occupied,  in  the  time  of  the  Persian 
ooininion,  the  eouutry  auawering  to  GkiUn  and  Der- 
bend.  Tbeir  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
fromthAtenn  Oc*;^sigBif|ring''sMOHniaiii.''  (AtUer, 
i  c.)  Gattanrr  tawzmg  la  inarinf  Uma  between  the 
Sea  of^nii  and  the  aoiriieaatem  shore  ctf  the  Geepian. 
from  which  qoaiter,  eoeevdtng  lo  him,  theyadv«ioed 
into  Uie  oou^ry  of  the  Saxmate,  and  afterward,  in  the 
firstcentaiyofaurera,«mignted  intoBMnpa.  (Con- 
salt  Bdhr,  ad  Heroi.,  9,  M.  and  compare  PtoL,  T,  1.— 

CAarifoM  luii,'  ■  celebrated  iidand  aen  of  Uppisr 
Aaia,  deiiring  its  name  rither  from  the  CanS  aiimg 
its  toatham  shore*  (md.  Caapii),  or  from  Catp,  **  a 
mottntain,"  in  aUnsion  to  its  virinity  to  Oaneaans. 
According  to  the  latest  sstranomical  wservations  and 
local  measonments,  it  «xtends  ftom  north  to  aoutli,  in 
a  kmgitudinri  direetilm,  neariy  all  of  equal  widlii,  ez- 
eepring  a  eonttacrion  which  ooonrs  at  the  — oaehi- 
arat  made  bytiie-peninsaEa-Qf  vl^rikcraa.  Hie  IMnv 
them  end  forma  a  large  bay,  konnog  nnnd  han  the 
north  tO'the  northeast,  and  approa^og-to  the  baa  in 
of  the-Sea  of  Anl.  The  hngth  of  theOaspiaa  mw 
be  estimated  at  760  miles,  ih  a-  fine  dmwn  tnm  north 
to  south,  Qutt  is,  from  the  bay  of  Kilpinatmi,  on  the 
west  of  the  riwr  Ural,  to  Btdfooih.  Tim  finct  how- 
evair,  croases  the  p^mnsola.  offiirf^tta.  '  Itsrarilaat 


widdtiBUS^aaa'iUgrNtefltirtdftXnBaet.  Hh 
rituarion  of  tiiia  eea,  tnou^  now  wril  knovm,  wss  not 
Bsceftrined  a  bondnd  years  ago.   The  anriei^  la- 
boured ander  a  general  mlst^e  of  its  being  a  grif  of 
the  Noi^em  O^an,  and  this  was  not  coneeted  till 
riie  aeoend  century  of  our  era.    Ptolemv  r»-establbh- 
ed  the  het,  «^eh  had  been  hAown  to  Herodotus,  and 
perhape  to  AristoUft   Tba  CaapiBn  Sea  was  then  le- 
stored  in  the  BUKM  to  Hie  fiwm  of  a  lake  er  blud  sea, 
aeparate  on  ril  sidea  from  i1m  BOitham  and  every  othn 
ocean.    Bat,  instead  of  luTnig  its  longest  ^meter  in 
a  direction  from  noiH^  to  aeuth,  it  waa  described  u 
longest  from  east  to  west.   One  reason  for  thi<  view 
of  it  was,  that  the  Northern  Ocean  waa  stiU  thowkl  lo 
oMBe  nuich  nearer  to  it  than  it  did,  and  not  t*  leave 
roctn  in  anortheri;  dinettmi  for  the  dfaB«iuionsof  Aii 
sea,  the  total  extent  of  which  was  petty  wdl  Imovn. 
Beaides  this,  tte  Sea  of  Aral,  being  nnpcmetly  kaown, 
was  oonridercd  as  a  paii.of  the  Caspijot  Sn.  TMm 
notion  is  shown  to  have  been  entertauwd  by  the  opt- 
ion  which  the  anrienta  had  of  the  month  of  the  nwt 
Oxua.   (Viid.  Oxns.)  — Thele«aloftbeOaai»anSea  | 
is  much  lower  than  that  of  the  ocean  or  the  Black  ! 
Sea.  Oliriarmato  a^fineneeofflifeet.  Lewitt. 
wboae  wearehaa  aeem  to  haive  been  unknown  to  that 
learned  tmveller,  makes  it  only  63.   The  north  and 
sonth  vrinds,  acquiring  stien^h  from  tike  ricvalion  of 
the  shore,  added  to  the  fadht^  of  their  motion  along 
1^  sOT&ee  of  the  water,  exemse  «  powerful  infiuence 
in  varying  the  le*cl  ef  the  water  at  the  <qiposile  ex- 
tremities.  Hence  itsvariatieDa  have  a  mgeof  liffiD 
four  to  eight  feet,  and  powetfol  vorrente  aie  geneialed 
both  wkh  the  riring  and  eiriMiding  of  the  windi.  h 
has  also  been  said  to  be  sobjeet  to  another  variatioii, 
iHneh  observes  very  distasrt  periods.    We  are  told, 
that  smce  1A66,  tiie  wateraof  the  sea  have  encnw^  | 
oa  the  Roasian  tertiloiy  to  th»noitb.  This  is  a  fact 
iriuch  mi^  dseewe  to  be  brttei  aaoertained.  Hm 
depth  of  tint  sea  ia  iDCsnriderable,  except  at  the  , 
Boathem  extremity,  where  bottom  has  not  been  fonid 
at  a  depth  of  S400  feet.     (Samta-Croix,  fxstaen  in 
Hittonetu  d'AUseandrt,  p.  701.)    PaUas,  and  otfaen, 
have  indulged  in  t&e  geoiogical  speetriation  fint  ad- 
vanced by  VaxeniuB,  ofthe  former  euatenee  of  amnch 
greater  eMansion  of  ^s  sea  to  the  northwest,  aad  a 
union  of  it  with  die  Pahu  MMtia,  or  iSrs  ef  Atff. 
along  the  low  groonds,  abounding  in  ahrils  and  saliiie 
plants.    Bnt  of  each  an  ezlenaiDn  not  the  alifhteft 
historical  trace  is  to  ba  found  in  any  creditriile  author. 
The  ideas  of  the  anrient  geogiaphers  reepecting  a 
extmrion  of  thia  sea  to  the  east  have  no  leialioa  la 
t^  supposed  strait.   The  yay&ge  of  tite  Argaaaat* 
would  not  be  at  ril  ezptained  By  euch  a  strait,  and  te- 
qaireanoaoch  mplanatiQn.— ^twhat  beeomes,  itma; 
be  asked,  of  all  the  water  which  ao  maay  rivers  pour 
into  the  Gaspiaa  Sea  ^    Do  they  6ow  into  two  buI>- 
terranean  comnunieationB,  vrfaich  connect  this  sea 
vrith  the  Peirian  Oul(  and  which  eome  traveltore  pn- 
tend  to  have  seen  1   {^Iruy'a  TraatU,  p.  IZ^.—Avnt, 
Vo^agu,  &o.,  p.  73.)  Tunnels  of  thia  land  have  at 
bU  times  been  considared  by  tba  jndidons  aa  purely 
imaginary. — (JiTump/er,  Awusmtgt.  Exvt.,  p.  SM-)  * 
The  wiUow-leaves  found  in  the  Peraian  Gidf  do  not  i 
require  to  cofae  ftvsnfiAtlan,  or  any  oihop  part  of  th*  ' 
Caspian  shore,  the  banks  of  the  £u{4ira(e«  being  aaf- 
firient  to  frunrii  ikon.   Hie  watera  of  Uw  Oaspiao  i 
Sea,  like  those  ef  tiie  oaeaM,  give  off  thair  aupemiity  < 
byermpoaratioD.  TUaavi^NiatiMihaa-beaneonBidsrMi 
aa  eatabUriwd  by  the  extmue  fauttiidity  of  the  utini 
Dagku$m,  SMruan,  Glalan,  and  Mkxamderani  Wti 
no  surii  pbenomana  as  these  are  required  for  the  den- 1 
oBstratioa.-— Round  the  moMhs  of  the  rivers  the-wa*t 
ter  is  fresh,  bnt  beeomea  nmderataly  salt  towards  thei 
middle  of  the  sea,  though  less  ao  than  that  of  the 
ocean.    In  -addition  to  the  ueual  ingredients  of  ae*" 
,  iratsf ,  it.  containa  a  xjonrideiaMe  quantity  of  aulj^sM 
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adi,  wbaeh  ■  obtaioed  firom  it  in  amon  with  wda,  that 
a,  in  the  atate  of  Glauber'*  lalt.  (Gmdint  Voyage, 
vol.  3>  p.  S67.}  The  Dorthwett  winds  are  stud  to  di- 
minish the  aaUneai,  and  to  inerflase  the  UttemeBS  of 
the  water.  The  powerfiil  phosphoreacence  of  the  thick, 
modd^  waters  of  the  Caapian  Sea  is  i«naAed  by 
Pallaa.  The  black  colour  which  they  aarame  at  a 
neat  diattoce  from  the  ahore  ia  nothing  more  than 
the  efiect  of  tlw  depth,  and  owing  to  the  Mine  optical 
caute  which  makes  the  ocean  appear  comparatively 
dark  and  Use  inrtead  of  light  green,  in  deep  placea 
where  the  colour  of  the  bottom  doea  not  intermix 
itaelf  with  the  natural  colour  of  the  water.  It  would 
aene  GtUe  pmpase  to  eaumeiate  all  the  namei  which 
han  beao  ginn  to  tlue  am.  The  "  Cwpian"  ii  one 
of  theUHtaoeienL  Tluaname ia  not«iui]^  common 
to  the  Graek  mi  Latin  languages,  but  ontera  into  the 
Geoigiaa,  the  Armenian,  and  th«  Syriac.  {Waht, 
Atiem,  voL  I,  p.  679,  tegq.)  The  JewUh  Rabble  and 
Peritapl  call  it  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Turkiah  denom- 
iaatioD  £ir  it,  £hMiqrAom  JJewAitu  ia  variouahr  trana- 
htti,  but  oD  wobaUe  etymidogy^ia  awigneo.  The 
BjxaatiDe  and  Anbiaa  writem  call  it  tin  aea  of  Kho> 
xam,  after  a  powerful  nation ;  and  the  Russian  aa- 
mlists  knew  it  in  the  tenth  century  under  the  name  of 
Gnatemaioi  or  SkiMUnakoirMore,  after  the  Shawlis  a 
Smuian  Mople,  not  much  known,  Uiat  lived  on  the 
Wolga.  Tbe  uiae  ^ven  to  this  aea  in  the  Zenda- 
Verta  ia,  hDwerer,  worthy  of  lemaik.  That  «wciy- 
wo^  wluch  ia  full  of  old  tnditioni,  call*  tnia  aea 
Tcktkmit  Daili,  or  "Ihe  gnat  water  of  the  judgment." 
Pohapa  Iioah.'s  flood,  as  daaoribed  In  some  of  the 
Eastern  tiaditioiis,  might  have  a  connecUon  with  a 
sinking  of  the  eoith,  which  had  destroyed  tbe  inhablt- 
aota  of  an  extcnnre  eoanbr,  and  eonvnted  it  into  this 
remaik^e  sea.  {Matie-Bnai,  Gtogr^  fed.  S,  p.  ISO, 
BnuaeUed.) 

CAssAUDBa,  SKI  of  Antipater.  A  short  time  before 
Ike  deatt  of  AJexaoder,  he  crossed  over  into  Asia  £» 
the  parpoee  of  defending  his^&ther  agunat  the  accusa- 
liMs  otOijmfa** ;  and  when,  after  tbe  decease  of  the 
Manednnian  monaich,  Antipater  was  appointed  regent, 
his  Boa  received  from  him  the  command  of  the  Aaiatic 
hone.  The  anUtioBa  views,  howem,  of  the  young 
riaiiandsr,  injneej  lua  panot  to  bequeath  to  mm  no 
dsR  ia  dw  gowmmant,  and  Caamidert  therefore, 
wiping  to  annul  tlw  ammgementa  which  hia  bUier 
haa  made  at  his  death,  gave  Aicanor  tlw  command  of 
the  gairison  in  tbe  Munychia  at  Athena,  by  means  of 
Bccret  oidoa,  bcibre  tlie  news  oS  bis  fiuher's  death 
eouid  laadt  UmAo^.  and  thus  secured  Ibr  himself  an 
imforiaal  atn^hold.  He  then  eroased  over  into 
Asn^  in  order  lo  aeeure  the  eo-operation  of  Ptolemy 
and  Am^gania.  Dunng  his  abMnce,  Polysperchon 
■eat  an  ansy  mio  Attica,  and  issued  a  decree  for  the 
wi  eitiMirfiMianI  of  democracy  in  all  the  Grecian  dties, 
in  plaee  of  the  aristocratic  Ibnas  of  government  which 
had  besB  bnm^t  in  by  Alexander.  This  edict  had 
aS  the  e0ecl  wlucA  Pi^wpttchon  intotded,  and  the 
dtiaa  <tf <3feeee  diove  out,  for  tbe  most  part,  those  in- 
Aviduals  who  were  at  the  head  of  their  afikirs.  The 
^thmiane,  fik«wise,  put  many  perstms  to  death,  in  tbe 
nanber  of  whom  was  the  celeoiatod  Pbocion,  but  could 
not  dnriodge  the  garrison  from  the  MunycUa.  Cas- 
saader,  bavnig  retomed  with  troops  and  vessels,  wMdi 
be  had  obtained  from  Antigonna,  adzed  upon  the  Pi- 
raas,  ami  ooi^eUed  tbe  Atbentana  to  submit  once 
mat*  ma  aiialoefatie  mle,  attbe head  of wlwdi  he 
vbecdXtametrnMthePlMlenan.  He  then  went  into 
Maffsdswa,  wbem  lie  had  many  partisana,  and  con- 
fcnad  tto  rmos  of  government  ou  Euirdice  and  her 
hwhand ;  and,  after  this,  returning  to  the  Pelopoone- 
•tt*,  he  drew  many  of  the  Gredan  cities  over  to  his 
Kde.  While  he  was  occi^Hedvnlh  the  sieDe<^Te|ea 
in  Aicadia.  P<rij^aidWQi  in  oidar  to  cbeu  the  inou- 
ptes  of  £nj£e^  lulviaed  the  recall  of  Olympiaa,  tbe 


mother  of  Alexander,  into  Macedon,  where  it  was  iii> 
tended  that  she  should  once  more  enjoy  a  share  of  that 
authority  in  the  government,  of  which,  during  the  re- 
gency of  Antipater,  it  had  been  necessary  to  deprive 
her.  Polysperchon  had  soon  reason,  however,  to  re> 
pent  of  this  resolution ;  for  Olympiaa,  still  untaught  by 
eventa,  and  thirsting  for  revenge,  returned  to  the  Ma- 
cedonian capital  on^  to  grMi^  her  worst  feelings  and 
disturb  the  tranquiUity  of  tbe  stale.  A  powerful  rival- 
ry soon  arose  between  tbe  two  queens,  Olvmpias  and 
Eurydice ;  and  the  former,  having  acquired  a  moment- 
aiy  ascendency  over  tbe  affections  of  the  Macedonian 
soldiers,  drove  out  Eurydice  and  Aridaus,  and  aftei^ 
ward,  on  getting  possession  of  their  persons,  caused 
than  both  to  be  oe^atched  by  aasasnns.  But  the 
nge  of  the  inexoraUe  01ym{aas  was  not  n^poited  by 
an  adequate  force.  The  presence  of  Cassander  in 
Macedonia,  who  flew  Utither  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Eurydice,  struck  terror  into  the  aged  queen,  and  she 
shut  herself  up  in  the  city  of  I^dna.  After  a  long 
resistance,  tlus  strondy-fortified  place  fell  before  the 
arms  of  Cassander;  OlymiHM  was  put  to  death,  and 
the  victor  married  Theasalonica,  half-sister  of  the  con- 
queror of  Asia,  who,  with  other  members  of  the  royal 
nunily,  bad,  by  the  c^ure  of  the  phice,  fallen  into  nit 
hands.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  in  a  style  of  the 
greatest  magnincence,  and  the  active  governor  chose 
to  mark  his  accession  to  power  by  building  CassaodrSa 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Pallene,  and  By  testonng  to  ita  an- 
dent  sple^our  tbe  dty  of  Thebes.  Aspiruig  now  to 
the  throne,  he  found  powerful  opponents  in  Antigonus 
and  Ptolemy,  who,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  side, 
proclaimed  liberty  for  tbe  whole  oT  Greece,  and  this 
country  became,  in  consequence,  the  theatre  of  war, 
which  was  terminated  at  last  by  a  treo^,  B.C.  311. 
The  conditions  of  this  treaty  were,  that,  until  Alexan- 
der, son  of  Roxana,  should  be  of  age,  Cassander  was 
to  hold  the  government  of  Macedon  and  Greece,  I.y- 
dmachus  that  of  Thrace,  Ptolemy  that  of  Egypt,  and 
Antigonus  that  of  Asia.  Tbe  death  of  tbe  young 
Alexander  was,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  secret  con- 
ditions of  this  league,  for  Cassander  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death  not  long  after,  together  with  his  mother 
Roxaoa,  ai^  no  attempt  was  made  bv  the  other  con- 
tracting parties  to  punish  bim  for  the  ^ed.  Polyaper- 
ebon,  moreover,  influenced  by  Cassander,  put  to  death 
Heicxiles,  son  of  Alexander  and  Barsine.  He  race 
of  Alexander  bcii^  thus  extinct,  Antigonus  aasimied 
the  title  of  king,  m  which  he  was  imitated  by  Ptol- 
emy, LysimacbuB,  and  Cassander,  and  these  three  soon 
found  uiemselves  obliged  to  unite  their  forces  against 
Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius,  who  aimed  at  no- 
thing less  than  reuniting  under  their  sway  all  the 
countries  once  ruled  over  by  Alexander.  ^^Komu  ' 
having  loat  tbe  baUle  of  Ijiaus,  B.C.  301,  and  Deme- 
trius being  too  feeble  in  pomt  of  resources  to  make  any 
efiectual  oppodtion,  Cassander  found  himself  tbe  tran- 
quil possessor  of  Macedonia.  He  did  not,  however, 
Irnig  enjoy  tbe  fruits  of  his  labours,  but  died,  B.C.  296, 
of  a  droi»y  which  ended  in  the  norAut  peiieularU, 
He  had  by  Theasalonica  three  sons,  I^iilip,  Antipater, 
and  Alexander.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  true  opinion 
of  the  character  of  this  prince.  The  Greek  writers 
have  not  done  justice  to  him,  since  they  regarded  both 
him  and  his  wher  Antipater  as  foes  to  popular  free- 
dom, cannot  refuse  him,  however,  the  praise  of 
valour  and  of  connderable  talents  for  government. 
He  loved  letters,  had  cojned  Homer  with  his  own 
hand,  and  could  repeat  from  memory  a  large  number 
of  lus  verses.  StiU,  however,  no  excuse  can  be  found 
for  his  conduct  towaa^  tbe  mother  and  tbe  children  of 
Alexander.  A  grasping  ambition  alone  was  the  in- 
citing cause  to  these  acts  of  bloodshed. — His  eon 
RiiUp  succeeded  him,  but  died  the  same  year  with  hia 
fiOber.  Ant^»ter,  his  second  son,  put  to  death  bis 
own  motber,  for  having,  after  the  decease  of  Cassan- 
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der,  ftTotmd,  u  lie  tboaglit,  the  intueato  of  Ua  biotb* 
er  Alexander.  The  latter,  vMi  tiie  aid  of  Demetrin*, 
■on  of  Antigomia,  made  war  npon  lum  for  thii ;  but, 
when  about  to  bMome  reeont^ed  to  hnu,  wae  treieh- 
erously  slain  Demetriui,  his  own  ally  ;  and  Anti^ 
ter  was  afterward  put  to  death  by  his  own  &ther>m- 
law  LysimachuB.  {Juttin,  13,  4,  18. — Id.,  14,  6,  IS. 
—Id.,  15,  2,  3.  —  Id.,  16,  S,  1,  dec  —  Dud.  9ie.,  18, 
8,  aeqq. — Id.,  18,  64,  &c.) 

Cabsandri,  daughter  of  Priam  and  Heenba.  She 
waa  beloved  by  Apollo,  and  promiaed  to  listen  to  his 
addresses,  provided  he  would  ^rant  her  the  knowledge 
of  futurity.  This  knowledge  she  obttuned  ;  but  ene 
woB  renodlesB  of  her  promise ;  and  Apollo,  in  re- 
venge, aetennined  that  no  credit  AmM  ever  be  at- 
tached to  her  predictione.  Hence  her  wamingi  re- 
specting the  downfell  of  Troy,  and  the  subsequent 
miafortunes  of  the  race,  were  disregarded  1^  her  coan- 
trymen.  When  Troy  was  taken,  ahe  fled  for  shelter 
to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  but  was  eipoaed  there  to  the 
brutality  of  Ajaz,  the  son  of  OQeuB.  In  the  division 
of  the  BpoilB  she  fell  to  the  share  of  Agamemnon,  and 
was  auasnnated  with  him  on  his  return  to  Mycene. 
( Vid.  Agameomon.)  Caasandra  waa  called  PriBineif 
nvmherftUier;  and  Alexandra,  aadie  rister  of  Alex- 
ander or  Paris. — Lord  Bacon  eonriders  this  fable  to 
have  been  invented  to  express  the  inefficacy  of  unsea- 
sonable advice :  *'  For  they,"  affirms  the  great  philos- 
opher, "  who  are  conceited,  stubborn,  or  untnicti^le, 
and  lieten  not  to  the  instructions  of  Apollo,  the  god 
of  harmony,  so  as  to  learn  and  observe  the  modula- 
tions  and  meaaniea  of  affUrs,  the  ihai^  and  flata  of 
Recourse,  the  diflerence  between  judicious  and  vulgar 
ears,  and  the  proper  times  of  speeeb  and  silence,  let 
them  be  ever  so  intelligent,  and  ever  so  frank  of  their 
advice,  or  their  eounaels  ever  so  good  and  just,  yet  all 
their  endeavours,  either  of  persuasion  or  force,  are  of 
Uttle  rignificanoe,  and  rather  hasten  the  ruin  of  those 
whom  they  advise.  But  at  last,  when  the  calamitous 
event  has  made  the  fluRerers  feel  the  effects  of  their 
neglect,  they  too  late  reverence  their  advisers  as  deep, 
foreBeeing,  aAd  &ithfal  prophets."  (ApoUod.,  3,  12, 
6.—  Virg.,  JEn.,  8,  9H.— Bacon,  De  Sap.  Vet.,  1.) 

CabsandrSa,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  on  the  neck  of 
the  peninsula  of  Pallene.  It  was  founded  by  Cassan- 
der,  and  he  transferred  to  it  the  inhabitants  of  several 
neighbouring  towns,  and,  among  others,  those  of  Po- 
tidna,  and  the  remnant  of  the  population  of  Olyndraa.* 
Cassandrea  is  said  to  have  surpassed  all  the  Macedo- 
nian cities  in  opulence  and  splendour.  (Diod.  8ie., 
19,  52.)  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  made  use  of 
the  place  as  his  principal  naval  arsenal,  and  at  one 
time  caused  a  hundred  ^leye  to  be  constmcted  in  the 
docks  of  that  port,  (iiv.,  28,  8.)  Pliny  speaks  of 
Cassandrea  as  a  Roman  eokmy  (4,  10).  From  Pro- 
copiuB  we  learn  that  this  city  at  length  foil  ft  prey  to 
the  Hune,  vrho  left  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  remaining. 
{BcU.  Peri.,  2,  4.  —  M.,  de  Mdif,  4.  8.  —  Nice^ 
Greg.,  vol.  1,  p.  150. — CVtmer'a  Aiu.  Oreeee,  voL  1, 
p.  246.) 

CiaaU  Ltx  was  enacted  by  Casrius  Longinus, 
A.U.G.  649.  By  it  no  man  eoudemned  b^  the  peo- 
ple or  deprived  of  militarv  power  was  permitted  to  en- 
ter the  senate-house. — 11.  Another,  that  the  people 
should  vote  by  ballot, — Til.  Another,  called  also  /rv- 
menUtna,  propoBed  by  the  consuls  C.  Cassius  and  M. 
TerenHna,  and  hence  sometimeB  termed  Lex  Cattia 
Tererdia.  It  ordained,  as  is  thought,  tiiat  five  miNiit 
of  grain  should  be  given  monthly  to  eadi  of  the  poorer 
d^ens,  dec.  It  waa  paased  A-U.C.  6M.  (So//., 
fSgt.frag.,  p.  974,  ei.  Cort.)  ^ 

CASBionSsuB,  MagnuB  Aureltns.  an  eminent  states- 
man, orator,  historian,  and  divine,  who  flourished  du- 
ring the  greater  part  of  the  sixth  century,  under  The- 
odoric,  Amalasontha  and  her  sons  Athalaric,  Tbco- 
dorus,  and  Vitigea,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  bonoarabh 
SIS 


emplOTed,andbeIdinl^|faeatimiatioii.  Ibwwmna- 
tive  (V  Seylladnin  in  Magna  GrKcia,  aid  doKonded 
of  a  noble  family,  his  father  having  held  a  connderaMe 
ofliee  under  Odoacer.  In  614  he  was  side  oonsul, 
and  afterward  commander  of  the  prctorian  ^ard  and 
secretary  of  state.  It  is  in  this  latter  capacity  that  be 
composed  his  twelve  books  of  public  epiatiea,  or  Ke- 
riarum  (E^pistolatom),  lUrri  xiL,  consistrng  of  various 
writings  uid  ofdinances  prepared  by  him  from  ^ne 
to  time  for  the  Ostrogoutie  kings.  They  are  the 
most  valuaUe  of  his  works  now  extant,  and  give  a 
considerable  and  curious  insight  into  the  history  and 
manners  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Tb«  style  is 
considered  by  Gibbon  to  be  quaint  and  declamatory, 
frtiile  Tirabtwdd  eharacterixes  it  asposeeasing  a  bn- 
barons  eloquence.  During  the  whole  of  his  eontintN 
ance  in  office,  he  was  the  patron  of  learning  and  of 
learned  men,  till  the  impending  dissolution  of  the 
Gothic  kingdom  in  Italy  induced  him  to  retire  from 
puUic  life  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  learned  leisure  in  a 
monastery  of  his  o^n  founding  near  bUi  native  place. 
Here  he  divided  his  time  between  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  other  leligioue  writing,  and  the  con- 
struction of  various  medianical  eontnvances,  sadi  am 
water^ochs,  sundials,  emKms  lamps,  die.,  and  is  said 
to  have  lived  in  his  retirement  till  676,  vdien  his  de- 
cease took  place  in  his  ninety-sixth  year.  His  vnitingB 
were  of  various  descriptions ;  all  Ms  oraHons,  highly 
celebrated  in  their  da^,  are  lost ;  as  also  is  his  history 
of  the  Goths,  eunprised  in  twelve  books,  an  abridg- 
ment of  whidi  by  Jomandes  is,  however,  atUl  extant. 
His  devotional  tracts,  consisting  of  a  **  Commentaiy 
on  the  Psalms,"  "  Institutions  of  Divine  and  Human 
Letters,"  "  Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul," 
'*  On  the  Acts  and  Apostolic  Epistles,  and  the  Apoc- 
^apse,"  &c.,  were  composed  by  him  in  his  seclusion. 
The  editions  of  his  vrorfcs  that  we  possess  are  that 
of  GraviuB,  Celm.,  16M,  8vo;  that  of  GarK,  Rotom., 
1679,  8vo ;  that  of  Lebmn  des  Marettea,  Pom,  1685, 
2  T<A».  4to ;  and  Uiat  of  L.  A.  Muratori,  Vrron.,  1739, 
fol.  The  last  is  the  best.  (Sekm,  Hitl.  Rtm.  Lit., 
vol.  3,  p.  174  and  828.  —  Id.,  vol.  4,  p.  114'.  —  BdAr, 
Geaek.  Rom.  Lit,  vol.  1,  p.  602.) 

Cabsiopb  and  GassikpIa,  I.  wife  of  Cepheus,  Uns 
of  j£thio[na,  and  mother  of  Andromeda.  Harmg 
fended  the  Nereids  by  her  presumption  in  setting  her- 
self before  Uiem  as  regarded  beau^,  Neptune,  ajii^ 
tMung  with  the  anger  of  ^e  sea-maidens,  laid  waste 
the  realms  of  Cepheus  by  an  inundation  and  a  sea- 
monster.  (Vid.  Andromeda.) — Cassiope  vnu  made  a 
constellation  after  death  in  the  soothem  hemisphere. 
It  eonnsts  of  thirteen  stars,  and  is  placed  over  the 
head  of  G«[diens.  The  Araitos  compare  the  stars 
of  this  constellation  to  an  open  hand.  {Ueler,  Stern^ 
Homen,  p.  81.) — ^Hie  fam  Gofnowa,  wUch  Is  eoin«>- 
times  ^vcn  to  the  Latin  name,  is  tncorreet.  It  ougrfat 
to  be  Castiepea,  fiom  the  Ore^  Keavifireia.  {Scah- 
ger,  *i  ManU.,  p.  469.  —  Buttmam  in  Ideler't  Stern- 
namtn,  p.  306.)  —  II.  A  harbour  of  Epiras,  to  the 
south  of  Onthesmus,  and  probaUr  so  called  from 
its  vidnlty  to  a  pott  end  town  of  the  Hone  name 
in  the  Island  of  Coreiyr*.. — HI.  A  town  wsoA  harbour 
of  Corcyra,  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Corey  ra,  at  the 
distance  of  about  120  stadia.  (Ctc.,  £>.  «d  Fm., 
16,  9.)  It  probably  derived  its  name  from  a  temple 
sacred  to  Jupiter  Casius  or  Casshis.  (P/m.,  4,  12. — 
Froeop.  Ooth.,  4,  22.)  Suetonius  relates  (Vif.  Ner., 
S2),  tmA  Nero,  in  a  voyase  made  to  tin  island,  oanf; 
m  puUle  at  the  ahar  of  uda  god.  PtoleB»  abo  no- 
tices Cassiope  (p.  86),  and  near  it  a  cape  or  the  make 
name.  Its  vestiges  remain  on  thenrat  whidi  it  still 
called  Santa  Marut  di  CatMrpe.  The  pcoowntonr  \m 
the  Cape  di  Sanla  Csfmna.  (Cyamsi'a  Ant.  Onee*^ 
vol.  1,  p.  162.) 

CASsmRlDBs,  islands  In  the  Western  Ocean,  whcrr 
tin  was  found,  supposed  to  be  the  iSet^  Islands  of  the 
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imdrnni,  togetha  with  a  put  of  CornwaU.  The 
Mm  Cunteridei  m  derired  from  the  Gieek  Kaaai- 
npof,  tai.  The  thk  wu  obtainod  by  the  ieUnden 
bm  the  main  hod,  and  afterward  fold  to  strangen. 
Siitiini><e.  S3)  BemtkuM  theee  islands  under  the  name 
(tf  SiUrMm  ianfc,  and  SolpiUiu  Serenu  (2,  c.  61) 
under  tt^  of  Sfkim  Jnmia.    {Manna-t,  Oeagr.t  toL  St, 

CASMTBLumn,  a  Boiiueh  owr  part  of  Britain  at 
the  time  of  Cmmfm  invaeieii.  Hie  territoriee  were 
■panted  bam  the  maritime  states  bj  the  rirer  T»- 
BMsis  or  Tkamet.  He  commanded  the  coafederate 
forces  aniiiit  Cnitr.  In  Dio  Caasiua  the  name  is 
ineonecdy  wiiltai  SovtXXav,  which  Rmmar  chaooes 
in  the  tertlftlwwcAAawto,  hot,  ia  a  note,  thinks  ttat 
the  tiae  ftm  is  KmvAW.  (Jktn.  ad  Dm  CaaM., 
40,  S.)  Mmne  hM  V^aaaXavXnt  (8,  33. 6).  Bede 
gme  Cm— IrfTs— II.  Julias  Celsos  (p.  60)  has  Cm- 
latiflsittitf,  and  in  anoUter  place  (p.  61)  Comc^^tniJ. 
Ceabdra  nukea  CeyeMxtfawms  eqiUTalent  to  Ca»ai~ 
armm  priaeepM.  Cmmt  make*  meotiMi  of  the  Cosh 
(when  Canbdoi  calls  Cnmh)  in  a  part  of  bis  Com- 
mentiiies.  (Cte.,  B.  G.,  S,  11.— A  ti.,  c  SI.— 
Unmr,Lc) 

CisstDs,  L,  C.  ot  C.  Caasina  LtMupnae,  one  of  the 
eoospintMS  saaiost  Julina  C—r.  Eren  when  a  boy 
W  is  mid  to  have  been  remarkable  for  the  pride  and 
rioIeDoe  of  hia  temper,  if  we  may  believe  th»  aneo- 
dolea  reeoided  of  hun  by  Plntaroh  {Vit.  BnU.,  e.  9) 
and  Vakrioa  Haximos  (3, 1).  He  accompanied  Cras- 
sa»  into  PiKtiriaae  his  mMBetor,  and  disthignirfiedhim- 
sel£  after  the  daaUi  <rf'niB  goieial,  by  coodueting  the 
wredc  <tf  the  Roman  army  back  to  Sjrria  in  saiety. 
Al  the  bemuoBf  of  the  citiI  war  he  was  one  of  the 
iribanea  ^  the  peofdo.  We  find  him  after  this  com- 
manding the  Syrian  squadron  in  Pompey's  fleet,  and 
infiaciiy  the  coute  of  Sicily.  A  short  time  before  the 
battle  of  i^arsalia  he  had  burned  the  entire  fleet  ofthe 
caen^,  amounting  to  thirty-five  ships,  in  the  haiboox 
rfMiwiana.  The  newa  of  Pompey's  defeat,  however, 
ddened  lam  from  punning  his  advantages,  and,  !»• 
ajpoag  the  ewilcet,  he  submittod  to  Gbsst  in  Asia 
Mmor,  when  the  latter  was  letuming  from  Egjrpt  into 
Italy.  Qcero,  however,  ameits,  that  at  this  very  time 
CiMtas  had  intendBd  to  sMsssmals  the  man  whose 
dnenq' fan  wna  eODoenting  to  aoUeit,  had  not  an  aoci- 
deot  pmfMtted  dw  aocomplishflwnt  of  his  purpose. 
(PUtpp.,1,  II.)  He  was  not  onl^  spared  by  CiBaar, 
bot  w«  ^yninled  by  him  one  of  hu  hentenants,  a  fit- 
vour  bestowed  by  niagistmtes  apm  thnr  friends,  jn 
Older  to  invest  dwm  wuh  a  public  character,  and  thus 
enable  Aaa  to  node  or  to  travri  in  the  provinces  with 
gnaler  eomiort  and  dignity.  Even  during  the  la^ 
campaign  ofCMar  in  Spain,  Cassius  wrote  to  Cicero, 
tayug  that  he  was  anxioas  that  Casar  should  be  vic- 
lonous,  for  that  he  preferred  an  old  and  merciful  mas- 
ter to  a  new  and  emel  one.  (Ctc.,  Bp.  ad  Fam.,  Ifi, 
19-)  He  also,  together  with  Brutus,  was  appointed 
ooe  of  the  pnetora  for  the  yetr  709  {PttU.,  Vil. 
BnU.,  e.  7.  — Cic.  jE>.  ad  Fam.,  11,  3,  8),  at  a 
Bwnflat  in  wihidi  hn  wae  eating  diaeotataiited  with 
Caaar'a  giwramwiwit ;  and  ba  is  nid  to  ham  been  the 
peison  hj  vriuiee  intrigues  the  first  dements  of  the 
coDSfaney  worn  fimned  Casms  had  married  Junia, 
the  ritfer  of  Bmtna,  and  it  was  partly  through  her 
ataaathat  he  made  hia  aoproacbee,  when  seeking  to 
gain  over  bar  brother  and  indoee  him  to  Join  in  the 
plit-  After  tfw  nmaawnation  of  CMar,  Caasina,  to- 
gathac  with  BtwSaa,  luaed  an  amy  to  tn««rf«i..  hia 
emttf*  freedom.  They  were  met  by  Oetaviaa  kai 
Attoaj  at  PfailqmL  The  wii^  whieh  Cassias  com* 
nnded  being  defeated,  be  imagined  that  all  was  lost, 
and  kflled  huaaeU;  B.C.  43>  Bratua  gave  him  an 
boooniable  burial,  and  called  him,  with  team,  the  last 
of  the  Bwmns  {Vid.  Bmtw.)— II.  Pannenais,  so 
called  fton  to*  buiag  tees  bom  «f  Paima  in  Italy, 


waa  a  Latin  poet  of  ctmnderaUe  talanL  He  aided 
with  Brutus  and  Caasiua  in  the  civil  war,  and  obtain- 
ed  the  office  of  military  tribune.  After  the  defeat  ofthe 
republican  forces  be  retired  to  Athena,  and  was  pat 
to  death  by  Q.  Variua,  who  had  been  sent  for  that 
purpose  by  Octavius.  (Schol.  ad  Horai.,  Ep.,  1,  4, 
8.)  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Cassius  the 
Einiriaa,  who  vpnua  to  have  been  a  very  rand  and 
poor  writer.  (Keraf.,  Serm.,  1,  10,  n.  —  S^.,  md 
UK.)  Ruhnken  inclines  to  the  opiniim,  that  the  per- 
son sent  by  Octaviua,  to  put  to  death  Cassius  of  Fu^ 
ma,  was  not  Varios,  but  Varus,  a  eommanfler  of  his, 
and  the  same  individual  to  whom  Virgil  alludes. 
{Ruknk.  ad.  VeU.  Petere.,  3,  68.)— III.  Hemina,  an 
eariy  annalist  of  Rome,  who  flourished  about  A.U.C. 
606.  (VoaM.,de  Hist.  Lot.,  1,7.— Faaee.deAdeUK., 
L.  L.,  6,  l.—Magei,  Vtr.  lUuatr.,  8,  p.  36.)— IV.  A 
Roman  lawyer,  remukable  for  hia  strictness  in  dia* 
peusing  justice.  Hence  severe  and  rigid  magistrates 
were  called  from  him  Casnani  Judiea.  (Vie.,  pro 
Roat.,  c.  30.) — y.  A  Roman  orator,  distinguished  for 
his  eloquence,  and  fond,  at  the  aame  Ume,  of  indul- 
ging in  satirieai  eompositioa.  He  was  exiled  by  Au. 
gurtue  to  the  island  of  Seriphus,  where  he  ended  his 
oaya  in  vrretchednesa.  Hia  full  name  was  T.  Cassius 
Severua.  (Tadt.,  Am.,  1, 75.— JU.  ib.,  4,  il.—Lipt. 
ad  TaeU.,*,3i.) 

CastabIla,  a  city  of  Cappadoda,  northeast  of  Cy- 
bistra,  and  near  the  source  of  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Hslys.  Col.  Leake  is  inclined  to  identify  it  vrith 
the  modon  Higdi,  bot  this  lattar  [daea  answen 
rather  to  Ca^rna.  Caatabala  waa  lemaifcaUe  for  a 
temple  sacred  to  Diana  Perasia.  It  waa  aasertod  tiiat 
the  priestesses  of  the  goddess  could  tread  with  naked 
feet  on  burning  cinders  without  reo^ving  any  injury. 
The  statue  of  Diana  waa  also  swd  to  have  been  the 
identical  one  brought  by  Orestes  from  Tauris,  whence 
the  name  of  Pwraaia,  "Jrtm  hevond  sea"  (jripa),  was 
thought  to  be  derived.  (Strah.,  BSa—Suph.  Byz., 
t.  V. — Craxur'a  Am  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  133.) 

Castalios  roNs,  or  Cactaua,  I.  a  celebrated  fount- 
ain on  Mount  Parnassus,  sacred  to  the  Muses.  It 
poured  down  the  cleft  or  chasm  between  the  two 
summits,  beiiw  fed  1^  the  perp^al  anowa  of  the 
mooittain.  The  Caatabm  qHRng,**  aays  Dodwell, 
"is  dear,  and  fenna  ui  ezedlent  beverage.  The 
water,  which  oozes  from  the  rock,  waa  in  ancient 
times  introduced  into  a  h<dlow  square,  where  it  waa 
retained  for  the  use  of  the  Fyttua  and  the  oracular 
prieata.  The  fountain  is  ornamented  with  pendent 
ivy,  and  overshadowed  by  a  larffe  fig-tree.  After  a 
quick  descent  to  the  bottim  of  we  valley,  through  a 
narrow  and  rocky  glen,  it  joins  the  little  river  neis- . 
tua."  [TriLDeU,  vol.  I,  p.  172.)— II.  Another  in  Sy- 
ria, near  Daphne.  The  waters  of  this  fountun  were 
believed  to  give  a  knowledge  of  futurUy  to  those  who 
drank  them.  The  oracle  at  the  fountain  promiBed  Ha- 
drian the  supreme  power  when  he  was  yet  in  a  pri- 
vate station.  He  had  the  fountain  shut  up  with  stones 
when  he  ascended  the  thnme.  {Amm.  MarceU.,  33, 
IS.  — Cuaaft.  ad  Spsriiaa.,  Vit.  Hair.,  8.— JU.  od 
CapUaL,  Vit.  AntmuL,  Philaa.,  c  6.) 

CABTn.Lira,  a  term  of  frequent  oecniTettce  in  an- 
cient geography,  aa  indicating  some  fortified  post  or 
castle,  which  in  later  days  became  the  site  of  a  city. 
The  most  important  of  theae  are,  I.  Castelluh,  or, 
aa  it  ie  aometimea  nven,  MomMiHTVH  Tbajam,  a 
fordfled  post  on  the  nliine,  atrengthened  and  enlar* 

Sd  by  Trajfn  uid  JaUan.  It  ia  now  Caatel.  (Amm. 
arcell.,  17,  m^.)— II.  CASTiLLnn  AxiAHOsnii,  now 
Cattel'lfaudarey  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Aitdt. — III.  CAarsLLOH  Balduh,  now  CatUl  Baldo, 
on  the  Adige. — IV.  Castilloh  HniraoRDM,  now  Ca*- 
tellmn  in  Prussia,  on  the  river  i>utn.-*V.  Castbl- 
LOM  MaMAnoRDM,  now  Ka»el,  a  village  on  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  Jiraa*.*VI,  CASTKLkaM  MoRIMOKUm 
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Dow  Monteiutel,  noiUuatt  of  St.  Onwr  in  .Fiasco. — 
Vll.  Castelluh  Tukbntindm,  in  Fkanum,  now 
Tone  Segvra.  (Pmp.  m  Ctc.,  Eput.  ad  Fmm^  8, 
12.) 

Cavthavm*^  a  town  of  ThewalyT  on  tha  eoaat  of 

Mafpieaia,  norUinest  of  the  promontoiy  Seuaa.  It  if 
noticed  by  Heiodotua  in  hia  account  of  the  tarrible 
Btonn  ezpeiMBced  b;  the  fleet  of  Xenea  off  thia-coaat 
(7,  183.  — Compare  Strab.,  443.— Piin.,  4.  9).  The 
name  ia  written  by  Steph.  Byx.  Ka<rraMiZa  {CatU- 
naa),  and  in  the  Etymol.  Mag.  laartaiia  {CaataMia^ 
—CraiMi*!  Anc.  Greece,  Tol.  1,  p.  424). 

CASToa  and  Polldx  (in  Greek  Kt^aru^  and  IIoA- 
v&evKiK)t  twin  brotbent  the  latter  the  aon  of  Led*  and 
Jupiter,  the  former  of  Leda  and  Tyndarua.  {Yii. 
Ij^,)  Hie  earliest  exploit  of  theae  twin  beroea, 
who  were  bom  at  Amycle  in  Laconia,  waa  the  re- 
coveiyof  theiiaiater  Helen  &omtfaebandaofTheaeuB, 
whose  mother  .£thia  they  dragged  iiUo  eapUnty. 
Thc^  to(^  part  in  all  th«  jpeat  lUKlntakinga  w  thnr 
time,  wei«  at  tha  Calydonian  hant,  aeeompanisd  Hm^ 
culea  against  the  Amaxona,  aailed  in  tha  Ai^o^  and 
aided  Peieus  to  atorm  lolcoa.  Pollux  was  the  moat 
diatinguiahed  puoilist,  Castor  the  most  ezperi«oed 
charioteer  of  his  day.  Mereory  bestowed  on  them  the 
fleet  steeds  Phlogius  and  Haipagua,  the  o&priiw  of 
the  harpv  VoAaxge :  Juno  gave  uiem  tha  nrtft  Aaa> 
Uios  and  Cyllanu.  The  )»DtheM  fell  iido  the  vny 
same  oRenoe  which  they  had  pnniahed  in  ^eaaus. 
Being  invited  to  the  wedding-foast  by  their  ooosina 
Idas  and  Lynceiia,  the  sona  of  Aphumu,  who  had 
married  th«ir  cousina  Phoebe  and  Hilaera,  the  daodb- 
tera  of  Leudi^a,  they  became  enamouzad  of  Um 
bridea,  and  cuiiad  than  Uaa  and  his  bidber 
pursued  them.  In  the  oonffiot  Castor  fell  by  the  qwar 
of  Idas ;  and  Pollux,  aided  by  the  thunder  of  Jove, 
slew  the  two  sons  of  Apdiarens.  {SckU.  ad  21.,  3, 
243.— ScAo^.  ad  Pmd.,  Jfem.,  10, 112  — Hygin.,  Ft^., 
80.)  Another  account  saTS,  tliat  the  toai  beroea 
joined  to  drive  off  the  herds  of  tha  Arcadians.  Idaa 
was  appointed  to  divide  the  booty.  He  killed  an  ox ; 
and,  dividing  it  into  four  parta,  aaid  that  one  half  of 
the  prey  should  fall  to  him  who  bad  first  eaten  Us 
share,  and  the  remundcr  to  htm^  who  next  finahad. 
He  then  qutddy  devoured  his  own  and  his  brother's 
part,  and  drove  the  whole  herd  to  Messene.  The 
Dioscuri  (AioHKOvpoi,  Jotie'a  soki),  as  Caator  and  hia 
brother  were  called,  made  war  on  Meaaene.  Driving 
off  all  the  cattle  wUch  they  met,  they  laid  themaetvea 
in.  ambosh  in  a  hollow  trae.  But  Lynaeua,  whoae 
vision  could  penatnte  the  tieea  and  the  loeka,  as- 
cended the  top  of  TaygetuB,  and,  looking  over  on 
the  Pelt^xmneaus,  saw  them  there ;  whereupon  be 
and  his  brother  hastened  to  attack  them.  Castor  fell 
by  the  spear  of  Idas ;  Pollux  pursued  the  slayers,  and, 
coming  up  with  them  at  the  tomb  of  their  fetherA[di»- 
reus,  was  rtruck  by  thmn  m  the  Imaat  with  the  pillar 
belonging  to  it  Unretarded  b^  the  Mow,  he  rushed 
on,  and  killed  Lynceus  widi  his  spear ;  and  Jupiter, 
at  the  same  mommt,  struck  Idaa  with  a  tknndnbott. 
(Schol.  ad  Find.,  Nttn.,  10,  114.— Tteto.  ad 
eopkr.,  611.)  Pollux  was  inconaolable  for  the  km 
of  his  brother;  and  Jiqutet,  on  hia  prayer,  gave  him 
his  choice  of  Mng  taken  up  himself  to  Olympua,  sad 
sharing  the  hononia  of  Maia  and  Minerva,  f»  of  divi- 
ding them  with  his  brother,  and  for  them  to  live  day  and 
day  alternately  in  heaven  and  under  the  earth.  Pollux 
chose  the  latter,  and  divided  hia  immortality  with  Caa- 
tor. iPind.,  Nem.,  10,  103,  tefq.~ SeltM,  «d  Tluae- 
tU.,  SS,  137,  atqq.—Apoliod.,  8,  II,  ^.  —  Tzetx.  ed 
la/cophr.,  6.  11.  — Owl,  foatt,  b,  699,  acM.)- The 
remaifcaUe  ciicumstanoe  of  tbe  two  brotlieis  uvina  and 
dying  alternately,  leada  at  once  to  a  snqiieiim  oi  \bas 
being  peraonificationa  of  natoial  powns  and  ot^ueU. 
Thia  is  confirmed  by  the  naMieo  in  the  myth,  all  of 
t^hidh  aeem  to  refer  to        «ar  iti  ^svo^  Thw. 


Leda  difi^  little        I«to,  and  mur  thnefbn  be  ». 
garded  as  darhust  .*  she  ia  mnrried  to  Tyadanu,  a 
name  which  Becina  la  ba  irf"  a  femily  of  woras  relating 
to  Hght,  jUmUy  or  hut.    (Poaaibfy  there  may  fane 
been  a  Pelasfie  word  aUn  to  the  Oecman  ziatden,  aod 
the  Anglo>SuoD  temdan,  whence  the  English  tmitr.) 
The  ebOdren  of  Leda  by  Tyndana  or  Jupber,  that  i% 
by  Jupter-Tyndanis,  '*  the  bright  god,"  are  Hetena, 
''brighHuM"  {iXa,  tight),  Caator,  "adanur" 
"  to  adem"  or  •*  rcyWo/c"),  and  Pelydenkes,  "  daaftT 
{deiiu,  ievii4().   In  Helena,  theiemn,  we  have  ot^ 
another  name  for  Selenot  or  the  moon ;  tbe  Aienttr 
ia  a  van  afprapriale  name  fm  the  day*  whose  light 
adona  w  n^ure ;  ami  nodung  can  ba-moie  apparsat 
than  the  suitaUeness  of  Dewfvi  to  the  night.  It  ii 
rather  OBiioua,  that,  in  the  legend,  Helena  is  connected 
by  lirth  with  F^ydeukes  r^faar  than  with  Caator.— 
Another  explaoatwHi  of  this  n^th  views  the  brothen 
aa  sun  and  moon,  to  which  th«r  names  and  the  fbnn 
of  tha  lagMd  am  oqoally  weB  edited.  Wdcke^ 
who  adopu  tUe  latter  flponoB,  make*  Caator  the  same 
aa  Aatw  (Starry),  and  Polydetikee  (bo  aaaa  as  Pdy- 
luaikm  (Lightfiil).   Thia  latter  a^nMlogy  will  remind 
us  at  once  of  the  Latin  form  of  the  name  Pol-Uix,  and 
ia  much  biAter,  as  fer  as  we  can  baxard  an  ofHnion, 
than  the  other  derivation,  for  the  name  Potydeobs 
girenabawe.   (Wsfebr,  TWL.  v.  180,  SM,  S71.)  Tb 
raoeaed  to  Ae  other  Dames  of  tbe  knsnd,  Idas  and 
Lynceua,  that  is,  Sight  and  X^At,«re  the  duldmof 
A]diareus  or  Phueus,  that  is,  the  JSUnrr  (fow);  and 
the  two  d«igblers  of  Leudppua  or  White-hor»i4  (an 
epithet  of  the  Dioscuri,  Ettrtp.,  HeL,  689),  sre  Pbaiie, 
Brtghtiiuo,  and  Hilaera,  JoffiU  UJLapSs),  which  bit 
iaanqiithetmentothemocml^Empedeeles.  (Pbit, 
de  Foe.  tK  0».  Iitutce,  2.)   In  the  C^pria  they  wen 
called  the  dau^ters  of  Apollo.   (Pautan.,  8, 16,  IJ 
— That  theae  were  original  divinities  ia  demonrtiaud 
by  their  bong  ol^ecta  «  wcvabip.    The  Dioscuri  wen 
alao  called  Anaee*  fAvsKef)  or  ktnga,  and  had  tliar  ^ 
tunples  and  st^uea.   They  were  represented  geM!> 
ally  as  two  youdia  on  horsabaekr  each  holding  a  spear 
in  his  hand,  and  their  beads  surmounted  by  a  ctmdu 
cap,  febied  by  the  poeta  to  be  a  half  egg,  in  alLnsioi 
to  Ae  circuDUtaneM  <tf  their  Ihi^  but  referring  evi- 
dently to  tbe  ooaiM^OBieal  egg,  and  fbnning  an  addi- 
tional iaoo(  if  one  were  neemd,  of  the  truth  of  sat 
explanation  of  the  legend.    The  Dioaoori  were  also 
identified  with  the  Cabin,  and  were  regarded  u  lbs 
jHotectora  of  ehipa  in  tempeeta  (Eurip.,  Orut.,  IfiGS. 
—U.,  Hd^  16U) ;  and  flu  8t  Elmo's  fire,  as  it  ia 
now  termed,  was  eeeribed  to  then.   They  were  alao 
saidtobetheconetdlationoftbetwiDa.  {KeiglUiejf* 
Mythtdogif,9.4aO,aefq.) 

Cjlstka,  a  term  of  neqaeitt  oocurreiice  in  ancient 
geography,  and  generally  indicMing  tbe  site  of  some 
Roman  or  otiter  encampment.  Frcnna  the  winter  quar 
ten  of  the  Roniana,  strongly  fortified  aeeovding  to  ct- 
tabBriied  eostom,  and  presenting  the  af^iearanee  of  dt- 
ies  in  miniature,  manv  towns  in  Europe  «re  supposed 
to  have  hadtbeborigui;  in  Eng^nd pevticQlaTly  those 
the  names  a£  which  eiid  in  oetter  or  ehesUr. — ^The 
prinapd  nlacea  indieated  by  the  term  eaotra  an  ai 
feUowa :  I.  CiaraA  ad  GABDnKAK,  now  Cattrtt,  n 
tlM  GaMNine  in  Franea^II.  CianiA  CovaTAimNi, 
now  CmHameea,  ou  the  river  Soutle  in  Nermandy.— 
III.  CAStmi  (3oBifHJA,a  of  Africa,  in  the  n^lh 
bonrhood  of  Utioa,  whoe  Scipio  pitdied  hie  first  camp 
in  the.  second  Punic  war.  It  ia  now  Gdlah.  (Plat-, 
fi,4.— Jfafs,  1,7.)— IV.  CAsraA  Ezplokatokdm,  now 
N£thaeby,  on  the  bcaden  o{  Scotland. — V.  Cabtba 
Hahribaus,  now  CtteiieU  in  Calabria. — ^VI.  CAsm 
lHn.Aomuii,  a  nlaett  in  Lowm  Ecypt,  now  Jsfauluk.— 
VII.  Castba  TuiaiiA,  a  riaee  m  Dnda,  now  SthA 
in  WaUtuhu. 

CAtamt,  n  taon  of  fiwamtteennaMeiD^ndait 
goffMphy.   Thefw^ilacegthMl  fleelgnatnd  aw 
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M  filllom-:  I.  C^mmm  Nom,  tt  town  of  Etraiis, 
■Mita  of  Cntna  OeUa,  and  ntoate  on  the  coaat  It 
ii  DOW  iSciilc  Ifi  n'mffii  IVAiivitle,  Iwwever,  nuliea 
k  ton— pond  ta  ibm-  modem  Tgrrt  Ckiamueit. — IX. 
CMnuH  Isni  •  plMftan  tbs  cshI  of  Lirtiaia,  tMweett 
AMnw  aad  Aadsa.  <K*rf., -£)*••  8t77&.>  Aoooid. 
iB9toIiv7(l,6},  bnuu  wMlbenBe  with  Puk— III. 
OitrmH  Iaico,  now  Ohaku  in  Fiaoee.  m  dw  de- 
jaOnmA  of  l^ntr  Yiaue.  Hem  Sicbaid  L  of  Eny - 
land  Aed.— rv.  CAmoM  SsDU»if,  now  ^EiMl  tn 
Switnrinid.  It  wae  aleo  celled  CitUm  Sednomia. 
(C^MiiL  od  Smtt,  Vit.  Aug^  c.  68.) 

Cinvw,  a  towa  of  Himva  Batiaa,  on  the  Batix, 
mit  ef  CoiMn.   Now  Oufma.   {PlM.,  Yit,  Strt. 

GAttMunmea,  a  fCMt  desKntj,  whetM*  itg  lume, 
Kcrufai^Mf.  rnmnnagOfiBmue^&oaK  Egypt  Itia 
new  catted  by  the  Amm  AkaUi^teiom.  Some  bb- 
cient  wiitan,  and  in  pactisalaT'  SsUnat,  make  this  the 
pnnt  i/aqimtioQ  between  Ada  ^  Africa.  Tbere 
wifl  ■nothar  CtUbaHtaaua  in  the  Iiibyan  nome,  called 
pmUj  am  tUa  waa  i^led  ntagtuu.  It  bqr  aoikbeaat 
i  f  riiwliMM  (Seibt^,  Jw.,  n  at  19.  ^PUn., 
S.5.) 

CatabSva,  a  naflM  given  by  the  GieA  geogrmhen 
19  the  maOm  eatanot  of  the  Nile  (Gatanctea  Minor), 
■nd  iataaded  to  indieate  the  >oud  nmse  ooeaaimad  Inr 
the  btt  of  the  wateta  (acwt  and  dothrof,  a  AM»y, 
armmti.  bwaaMtoaCeinthaThebaia.at'DodBea- 
Kaanaa,  to  the  aoalh  afElaphantina,  and  near  Phi- 
la.  {Cit^Stmn.  Sda.,t.6.~Pim.,6,9.-~Sei%ee., 
QiMrt.  N*t,  4,  3.)  The  anoenU  believed  that  the 
■MgbbiMriBg  mhabitaatawere  derived  <^  heaiiiig  by 
Aeeouiaaimroflhewatanl  (Cu:.,L«.) 

CM}teA,ad^of  Siai^,aa  the  eaatem  coaat,  at  the 
baaa  of £taa,  aod  a  abott  diatance  below  the  riTer  A^ 
■MltheOydoiMniSeopaU.  Itwaafoandedby^aei^Dy 
faa  Chairit  m^Enbga,  five  jeais  after  the  «e«tlement 
efSyraiin.  aataiia,likeaUtha«AerGoliMueaofGr»- 
lian  erigin,  mkhi  banme  iodepeadent  of  any  foreign 
aooml,  and,  in  eonaequence  of  the  fattUity  of  the  aor- 
fooadiiig  oNiBtn.  wttaiaad  to  a  oonnderable  degree  of 
fmpmkf.  It  aon  not  apjiear,  however,  to  have  been 
It  mj  IMM  a  pcpnloaB  oity ;  and  heiiee  Uiera  of 
SynoMo  WM  anaUad  wtthoot  diOnO^  lo  tnwfer 
the  iiifcaMmifa  to  Loontim.  '  A  aew  «olony  of  Pal> 
iijiwiiiaeiiiM  ifad  Syaeaaana  waa  eetabliflhed  beie  by 
km,  and  the  |daee  called  Mtaa,  from  itm  ptexinuQF  to 
the  nnnlain.    (Diai.  Sie.,  1 1, 4».—Pimd.,  Pytk.,  1.) 
— Aftat  the  death  of  Hiero,  the  new  cokmiata  were 
driven  e«    the  Sienli,  and  the  <rid  iiUidtitaota  firoiD 
T  wnlBd  thm  c— la,  aadtiQcoTariiigiiBaaiaaion  of  the 
jdMo,  rtaa|iJ  iu  name  again  to  Gatana.   We  find 
CaCaaa  aAav  tlua  poeaeMed  for  a  abort  time  the 
Athraaaaa,  and  anbaeqaently  falling  into  the  handi  of 
KoayaiBa  of  Syneoae.   Thia  tyrant,  according  to  Di- 
edom  Siaaioa  (14,  IS),  eoU  the  iohabitanU  aa  alavea, 
aad  gave  the  ^y  to  hia  meieanaiy  troops,  the  Cam- 
pm,  to  dwdl  in.   It  ia  pmbaUa,  however,  that  he 
eoly  aotd  thoaa  who  were  taken  with  anna  in  their 
knda,  and  that  mai^  of  the  old  popoktion  mnuned, 
■nee  DioRyatna  aftarwaid  parraaded  theae  aama  Cam- 
paoi  to  nugfatw  to  the  oity  of  iGtna.   {Dioi.  iSie.,  14, 
m.)    Cidaim  Ml  into  the  power  of  thr  Romans  du- 
mg  tho  Afat  Ponie  war.   (Pbn.,  7,  60.)   The  mod- 
em naaas     Ctitmma,  and  the  diatanoe  from  it  to  the 
imil  of  ^toa  ia  wdwoed  thirty  milee.  (Jfonner^ 
«air-.,«oL«,^»,p.SB7.) 

CataohIa,  •  tnel  of  oooutiy  in  the  aontham  port 
ofCappadoda.  The  inhahitanta  ware  of  Cilician  ori- 
gm.  It  anawoia  now  to  theeenton  of.A/adni^  inthe 
jiafhalic  of  Admm.  (Compare  JIfaiuwrt,  Oi^.,  vol. 
S.  eC.  S,  |K  tSS,  a»ff .) 

CaraBaorna,  I.  a  river  of  FaBohylia,  falling  into 
th»  aon  near  AttaKa.  It  dntvad  ita  anoent  name 
bom     tapataoHiy.  Now  iMnf«(t.— U.  A  >iv«r 


of  Ana  Minor,  the  same  with  the  Marayas.  (floxuf/nt 
Larchtr,  Hit.  d'HerotUu,  vol  8,  p.  1U4.  —  Table  Ge- 
ograj^ue,  and.tbe  authorities  there  dted.) 

CathjBa,  a  country  of  Asia,  the  precise  situation 
of  which  ia  doubtfuL  Mannert  places  it  northeast  of 
the  Maili,  in  the  vidnit^  of  the  I^draotes.  The  chief 
town  was  SangaU.  Diodorus  Siculua  calls  the  people 
(^bert  Thevanot  is  aupposed  to  allude  to  their  de- 
scendants under  the  name  of  Caltry,  that  is,  the  Kuttry 
tribe  or  BajpoaU.   (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  p.  56.) 

CatilIna,  L.  Skroius,  a  Roman  of  patrician  rank, 
and  the  last  of  the  gena  Sergio,.  Of  hia  father  and 
giandiather  little  is  known :  the  former  would  seem 
to  have  been  in  indigent  circumstuices,  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Qnintua  Cicero  (da  PeftAoM  Cojutdattu,  c. 
8),  who  ipMka  of  (3atiline  aa  having  been  bom  amid 
t^  poverty  of  his  &ther  ^in  pairu  egeataie).  The 
greatgraoa&ther,  M.  Sergius  Silua  or  Silo,  dUttn- 
guiabra  himaelf  greatly  in  Uie  second  Punic  war,  and 
waa  present  m  the  battles  of  Ticinus,  Tiebia,  Trasy- 
menus,  and  Canns.  Pliny  (7,  29)  qleaks  of  his  ez- 
ploita^in  a  vwy  "fr""**^  atrain. — ^The  txaiAty  of  C!at- 
iline's'  diipoaition,  his  undaunted  resolDtion,  and  the 
depravity  of  hia  morals,  fitted  him  for  acting  a  distin- 
guiahed  part  in  the  turbulent  and  bloody  scenes  of  the 
period  in  which  he  lived.  He  embraced  the  interest 
of  Sylla,  in  whose  army  he  held  the  office  of  questor. 
ThM  BiKHUter  in  hia  victoiy  bad  in  Catiline  an  able 
coadjntoi^  whoaa  heait  knew  no  jigrmpathy  and  his 
lewttieaa  no  bounds.  He  rej<4ced  iu  the  carnage  and 
plunder  of  the  proscribed,  gratifying  at  one  time  hia 
own  private  lasentmenta  by  briiwng  his  enemies  to 
puniuunent,  and  executing  at  anouier  the  bloody  man- 
dates of  the  dictator  binuelf.  Many  citizens  of  no- 
ble birth  are  aaid  by  Quintua  Ciceio  {de  PetU.  Con*., 
c.  33)  to  have  &llen  by  hia  huid ;  and,  according  to 
Plutaioh  (Fit.  Syll,  c.  33.— Viii.  Cu.,  c.  10).  he  had 
aaaaiainated  his  own  brother  during  the  civil  war,  and 
now,  to  screen  himself  from  prosecution,  persuaded 
Sylla  to  put  him  down  amone  me  proscribed  as  a  per- 
son atill  alive.  He  murdered  too,  with  lus  own  hands, 
hia  Mstar's  husband,  a  Roman  kni^t  of  a  mild  and 
peaoeaUe  character.  (Q.  Cic.,  dc  Petit.  Con*.,  c.  S.J 
Oae  of  the  most  horrid  actions,  however,  of  which  he 
waa  gaill^i  would  seem  to  have  been  the  killing  of 
M.  Marina  Gnti£anua,  a  near  relative  of  the  celebrated 
Marma.  Sylla  had  put  the  name'of  this  individual  oa 
^  list  of  the  proscribed,  whereupon  Catiline  entered 
the  dwelling  of  the  unfortunate  man,  exhausted  upon 
his  person  all  the  refinements  of  cruelty  and  insult, 
and  having  at  last  put  an  end  to  his  existence,  earned 
hiabloedyheadin  triumph  through  the  itreets  of  Ronie, 
toxu^t  it  to  SyUa  aahe  sat  on  his  tribunal  in  the 
forum.  When  this  waa  done,  the  murderer  washed 
hU  hands  in  the  lustral  water  at  the  door  of  Apollo's 
twiple,  whidi  stood  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  (£en- 
ec&,  dt  Ira,  3.  18.) — Catiline  was  peculiarly  dangerous 
aad  iennidable,  aa  his  power  of  dissimulation  enabled 
Un  to  thiow  »  v«l  over  his  vices.  Such  waa  luo 
ait«  that,  while  h«  way  pwaoning  the  minds  of  the  Ro- 
Bian  yoiUh,  he  gained  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  tho 
severe  Catulus.  Equally  well  qnaUfied  to  deceive  the 
good,  to  intimidato  the  weak,  and  to  inspire  his  own 
boMnesa  wAa  his  depraved  aasociates,  he  evaded  two 
accusations  brou^  against  him  bv  Clodius,  for  crim- 
inal intercourse  with  a  Veital,  and  for  monstrous  ex- 
tortions ef  which  he  had  been  guilty  while  proconsul 
in  Afriea  (A.U.C.  A87).  He  was  suspected  also  of 
hanng  murdered  hia  first  wife  and  his  son.  A*con- 
£pderaoy  of  many  young  men  of  high  birth  ^d  daring 
obaneter,  who  saw  no  other  means  of  extricating 
themselves  from  their  enonnous  debts  than  by  obtain- 
ing the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  having  been  formed, 
Catiline  was  placed  at  their  bead.  This  enunence  he 
owed  chiefly  to  his  connexion  with  the  old  soldiers  of 
SyUa,  try  mMiu  ttf  whom  he  kept  in  awe  the  towns 
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new  Room,  and  even  Rome  italC  At  the  nm  tuna 
he  nnmbered  amon^  hi*  adhefenti  not  only  the  wont 
and  lowest  of  the  notoua  populace,  but  alao  manr  of 
the  patridans  and  men  of  eonanlv  tank.  ETeiynning 
&Toaied  his  andacioav  Ksheme.  Pompey  was  pursu- 
ing the  rictoriea  whidi  LucuUus  had  prepared  for  him, 
ftnd  the  latter  was  but  a  feeble  auppoiter  of  the  patriots 
in  the  senate,  who  wished  hfan,  bat  in  vain,  to  pnt 
himself  at  their  head.  Crasaas,  who  had  deUToiea  It- 
aly &om  the  gladiators,  was  now  striving  with  mad 
oagemess  after  power  and  riches,  and,  instead  of  op- 
posing,  countenanced  the  growing  influence  of  Cati- 
line, as  a  means  of  his  own  aggrandizemAit.  Cvsar, 
who  was  labouring  to  revive  the  party  <^  Marios,  spaied 
(^tiline,  and,  perinps,  even  encouraged  lum.  Ctaily  two 
Romans  remained  detennined  to  nplwdd  their  nlling 
country — Cato  and  Cicero ;  the  latter  of  whom  alone 
possessed  the  qualifieations  necessarr  for  the  task. 
The  conspirators  were  now  planning  tba  elevation  of 
Catiline  and  one  of  his  accompliceB  to  the  consulship. 
When  this  was  e&cted,  they  hoped  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  public  treasures  and  the  property  of  the  citi^ns, 
under  various  pretexts,  and  especially  by  means  of  pro- 
•ertption.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  thai  CatUine 
had  promised  th«n  the  liberty  of  baming  and  j^undM^ 
ing  Rome.  Cicero  had  the  courage  to  staira  Candi- 
da for  the  consulship,  in  spite  of  the  impending  dan- 

Sir,  of  the  extent  of  which  he  vras  perfectly  aware, 
either  insults  nor  threats,  lua  even  riots  and  attempts 
to  assasnnate  him,  drterred  him  from  his  purpoee ; 
and,  being  supported  by  the  ridi  dtizens,  hie  gmned 
lus  election,  B.C.  66.  AU  that  the  party  of  Catiline 
could  accomplish  was  the  election  of  Caius  Antonins, 
one  oftheir  accomplices,  as  colleague  ofCicero.  This 
failure,  however,  did  not  deprive  Catilino  of  the  hope 
of  guntng  the  consulship  the  following  year.  For 
Uiis  purpose  be  redoubled  the  measures  terror,  by 
means  flfiriiieh  he  had  laid  the  fimndatwDoflus  pow- 
er. HeanwUle  he  had  lost  eone  of  the  moat  impor- 
tant members  of  his  conspiracy.  Antony  had  be«i 
prevailed  upon  or  compelled  by  Cicero  to  remain  neu- 
tral. Cesar  and  Craasus  bad  resolved  to  do  the  same. 
Fiao  had  been  kiUed  in  Spain.  Itidy,  however,  was 
destitute  of  troqw.  The  veterans  of  Sjrlla  only  waited 
the  signal  to  take  op  arms,  lliis  signal  was  now 
given  hy  Catiline.  The  centurion  Manlius  ^peered 
among  them,  and  formed  a  camp  in  Etnuia.  Cicero 
was  00  the  watch,  and  a  fortunate  aeddent  disclosed 
to  him  the  counsels  of  the  eonsjnrators.  One  of  them, 
Curius,  was  on  intimate  terms  vrith  a  woman  of  doubt- 
tal  refutation,  Fulvia  by  name,  and  had  acquainted 
her  with  their  plans.  Through  this  woman  Cicero 
learned  that  two  kni^its  had  undertaken  to  asaasai. 
nata  him  at  ids  house.  On  Ae  day  which  Uiey  had 
fixed  for  the  execution  of  Hidr  plan,  thc^  fowid  his 
doors  barred  and  jguarded.  Still  Cicero  delayed  to 
make  public  the  orcumstances  of  a  conspiracy,  the 
progress  and  resources  of  which  he  wished  first  to  as- 
certain. He  contented  himself  with  warning  his  fol- 
low-dtizens,  in  general  terms,  of  the  impenSng  dan- 
ger. But  when  the  insurrectiott  of  Mannns  was  made 
known,  he  procured  the  passage  of  the  eelehiated  de> 
cree,  "that  the  consuls  should  take  care  that  the  r^ 
public  received  no  detriment."  By  a  decree  of  this 
kind,  tiie  consuls  or  other  magistrates  named  therein 
were,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  atate, 
armed  with  the  snpieme  dvil  and  military  authority. 
It  was  exceedingly  dUAcolt  to  seise  the  person  of  one 
whoiiad  soldiers  at  his  command,  both  in  and  out  of 
Rome ;  still  more  difficult  would  it  be  to  prove 
guilt  before  those  who  were  accomplices  with  him,  or, 
at  least,  were  willing  to  make  use  of  his  plans  to  serve 
their  own  interests.  He  had  to  choose  between  two 
evils — a  revolution  within  the  city,  or  a  civil  war :  he 
preferred  the  latter.  Catiline  had  the  boldness  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  senate,  known  as  he  was  to  be  the  ene- 
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my  of  the  Rmian  stata.  Cieeio  thai  nss  and  dilb^ 
end  that  hold  ontion  against  Urn,  wbieh  was  the 
means  of  saving  Room  by  driving  CstiUne  fton  Ibe 
titj.   The  cmiMHrattH*  who  reniauiftd,L«Btuhis,Ce- 
thegns,  and  other  in&moos  senators,  engaged  to 
head  the  insurrection  in  Rome  as  som  as  Galilise 
appeared  at  the  ^ates.   Aeccoding  to  Cicers  and  Sal- 
lust,  it  was  the  mtantton  of  the  eeauipnSoa  to  att 
the  city  on  fire,  and  massacn  die  inhabitsnls.  At  ainr 
rate,  these  honid  consequences  might  have  earily  M- 
lowed  firom  Uie  dicomstanees  of  the  caae,  without  txtj 
previous  resolution.    Lcntulus,  Cetbegus,  and  the 
other  conspirators,  in  the  mean  while,  were  carrying  ce 
their  criminal  plots.   They  uplied  to  ^  aiabim- 
dors  of  the  Albwfoges  to  transfer  the  irar  to  the  fron- 
tiers  of  Italj  itseK   These,  however,  revealed  tbe 
plot,  and  their  disdosoies  led  to  others  still  more  im- 
portant.  "Hie  corre^piondence  of  the  consfuatm 
with  their  leader  was  intercepted.    The  senate  had 
now  a  notorious  ctfme  to  punish.   As  the  (nicum- 
stances  of  the  case  did  not  allow  of  a  minute  obsen- 
anoe  of  form  in  the  proceedings  against  the  ooowin- 
tors,  the  laws  relatmg  thereto  were  disregarded,  u 
had  bea  done  in  former  instances  of  less  pressiiig 
danger.   Ocsar  spoke  against  jmniediate  executioii, 
but  Cicero  and  C^  prevailed.    Five  of  the  coospinr 
ton  were  put  to  deaui.   Caius  Antonios  was  tha  ap- 
pointod  to  march  against  Catiline,  but,  on  tbe  eve  of 
battie,  under  pntence  of  being  disaUed  by  the  gout, 
he  gave  Uie  OMumand  to  his  liMitMiant  Petreius.  Hie 
batUe  was  fonriit  at  Fistoik  (now  Futaw)  in  Etnuia, 
and  ended  in  this  ctmplata  oveidirow  of  the  insnrgmb. 
Catiiuw,  aa  finding  that  all  was  lost,  resolved  to  £e 
sword  in  hand.   His  ft^lowen  imitated  his  example.— 
Tbe  history  of  Catiline's  c(»iq>iracy  has  been  written 
by  Sallust.    The  cons[Hracy  of  Catiline,  as  described 
by  this  historian  and  Ciceto,  is  conndend  some 
persons  to  contain  many  inmrdiabilitics.  Itisineref^ 
ble,  eay  tbqr,  that  a  man  tike  Caliliner  unoonneeted 
wiUi  the  ngular  piqmlar  party,  ahmild  have  serioustj 
hoptd  to  eSeet  a  revohition ;  nor  can  it  be  believ^ 
that  any  of  the  notolity  would  have  submitted  them- 
selves to  the  guidance  of  audi  a  leader. '  Even  if  be 
had  succeeded  in  setting  fin  to  tiw  city  and  destroy- 
ing the  prindpal  senaton,  the  jmtor  of  the  nearest 
province  would  presently  have  mardied  against  Um, 
and  vrouU  have  cmdied  fatra  with  little  difficotty. 
But  thc7  who  ai^  thus,  fo^r^  that  Catiline  was  a 
patridan  of  noble  family ;  that  he  had  been  pnetor ; 
and  that  he  was  considereid  by  Cicero  u  lus  most  dan- 
gerous competitor  for  the  consulship  when  he  was 
candid^  for  that  office.   He  bad  been  known  in  Sul- 
la's proscriptun  as  a  man  who  scrupled  aX  nothing ; 
and  Uien  was  « lsi]ge  psi^  in  Roma  to  whon  sndi  a 
diaiMter  vras  the  greyest  recomniMidation,  and  who 
would  gladly  fellow  any  one  that  poonessed  it.  That 
this  pai^  was  inconudetable  in  point  of  pcditical  power, 
is  true ;  end  they  acoordingljr  hoped  to  effect  their  de- 
sires by  fin  and  oasassinatuHi  rather  than  by  open 
fbrce.    But  if  Catiline  could  have  once  made  himaeU 
masta  of  the  dty,  no  tme  can  doobt  but  that  he  would 
have  found  a  majority  in  the  Comkia  ready,  ^ther 
from  fear  or  sympathy  in  his  pn^ecta,  to  elect  him 
consul  or  dictator ;  and,  when  onoi  invented  with  the 
titie  of  a  legal  magistrate,  and  in  poaeeasion  of  the 
seat  of  government,  he  would  probd>ly  have  persuaded 
a  very  great  part  of  the  community  to  remain  neu- 
tral, while  his  own  active  eui^orten,  tbe  jnofligmtc 
young  nflMUty,  the  needy  plebeians,  the  diaeontented 
Italian  allies,  and  the  restless  veteiana  of  Sylla's  ar- 
mies, would  have  enabled  him  to  defy  the  efibrts  of 
any  ndgbbouring  prstor  who  might  have  been  dis- 
poeed  to  attack  him.    He  might  have  held  the  govern- 
ment as  easily  as  CSnna  Iwd  done  ;   atnd,  although 
Pompey  might  have  unltated  succeaafuUy  the  con- 
duct  of  Sylla,  in  ntynung  from  Asia  to  revenge  the 
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MM  of  tbe  ariflfoeney,  yti  the  eluaie«  of  renstiog 
UnvwDot  whi^tdeaB  M  to  dimia;  ■  Mt  of  despe- 
talc  conqnnton,  who,  in  their  nlcalations,  woald 
bMQ  well  contented  if  the  probdtilUy  of  Uieir 
Unnwu  only  a  litUa  greater  than  that  of  their  nic- 
em.  {8»B.,  BeU.  Cat.—Cic.,  Or.  in  Cat.,  1,  &c.— 
fn  JfufWM.,  e.  25. — Bna/elop.  Atiter,,  yoL  8,  p. 
a,  Mn—^neydop.  MetropoL,  Dm.  8,  toI.  2,  p.  176, 

CimtOfl  or  CatTlos.  FmI.  Tlbur. 
CiTin,  M.  a  fietitiotu  name  in  H«ae«  (Sem.,  t, 
i),  onder  whidi  the  poet  alludee  to  an  entire  clasa  of 
penooa,  iriu  ihosea  the  genuine  doctrines  of  Epicn- 
ru,  md  made  a  large  portim  of  human  felieitv  eon- 
Mt  in  the  plewrea  of  Uio  t^e.  According  to  Manso 
{Sckr^ia  wd  Ahkmrndhtngn,  p.  69),  Catiiu  appears 
to  hm  had  ftr  hia  prototype  one  Maliaa,  a  Roman 
kaight,  fcinad  tat  hie  acquaintance  with  the  precepts 
of  the  eofinary  art.  (Conealt  Heindorf,  ad  Herat.,  I.  c.) 
— Ihe  ■chohist  cited  by  Cmqnius  makes  Catins  to 
have  been  in  Efucnrean,  and  to  have  written  on  "  the 
Ndmefllungs,"  and  the  Sovereign  Good."  ^ith 
lUf  aocoont  Ac»hi  and  Porphyrion  •jgnt.  Okero, 
^leaka  of  Uie  Epicurean  Catiua,  from  Inan* 
boa,  u  of  a  writer  who  had  died  only  a  dwittimepre- 
naoM.  (Cie.,  Bp.  ad  Fam.,  Ifi,  16. — Compare  QitiH- 
ti!.,  10,  1.)  StiU,  bowerer,  the  explanation  w«  have 
given  mits  better  the  smrit  of  Hotbco's  latire ;  and, 
Seodae,  Gatioa  had  died  some  time  before,  and  was 
afaaost  cntiiBly  forgottan.   (Hetndmf,  I.  c.) 

Ca%  a  mmanie  of  the  Fordaa  &ni^i  rendsrad 
illHliioM  tv  II.  Poidna  Oato,  a  oelebrated  Roman, 
snmamed  Cauoriia,  m  allusion  to  the  severity  witii 
wUdt  he  fisAaiged  the  office  of  a  censor,  and  hence 
commonly  stflad,  at  the  present  day,  "  Cato  Cen- 
BOT."   Oilw  fomamee  were,  Priteut,  '*  the  old,"  and 
iEvsr.  "Um  elder,"  both  alluding  to  his  having  pie- 
teaiA,  in  ihs  order  of  time,  the  yoonger  Cato,  who 
cnmiiBed  ndde  at  Utiea.   Tkt  sol^ect  <^  the  pres- 
cBi  akeCcfawas  bom  232  B.C.,  at  Tasealum,  of  ple- 
hian  parents.    His  family  were  in  very  modtnrate  dr- 
anmtaoces,  and  little,  if  anything,  was  known  of  it, 
mfl  he  hinuelf  made  the  name  a  consmcuous  one. 
Hu  fiither  left  him  a  small  Arm  in  the  Sat«ne  terri- 
lofT,  ad  hen  the  fintroars  of  his  youth  were  spent. 
^  rtale  aCpubtic  a£bira,  howerer,  soon  compelled 
inn  to  tafcnp  arms  for  Uie  defence  of  his  country, 
the  acood  Ponic  war  had  broken  out,  and  Hannibal 
had  imaded  Itdy.    Cato,  therefore,  served  his  first 
campaign  id.  the  age  of  seTeii|een,  under  Pabius  Maxi- 
nma,  wim  he  beneged  tbe  city  of  Capua.  Five 
jms  after  this  he  fought  under  the  same  commander 
K  the  siege  of  Taientum,  and,  after  the  capture  of  this 
jriaH,  heame  acfoainted  with  the  Pytha{|oTean  Near- 
t^u,  who  initiitfoJ  Mm  into  tbe  principles  of  that 
tystem  of  philosophy,  with  whidi,  in  pactwe,  he  had 
■heady  become  &iniliar.    The  war  bemg  ended,  Cato 
mtaiMd  to  faia  &rm.    Near  this  there  stood  a  cot- 
bekmging  to  Mamas  Curias  Dentatus,  who  had 
repeatedly  tnampbed  over  the  Sabine*  and  Samiutes, 
an  bad  at  length  driven  Pyrrhos  from  Italy.  Cato  was 
■ecualained  frequently  to  walk  over  to  the  hnmble 
slnde  of  this  renowned  commander,  where  he  was 
ttoefc  with  •dnnratkm  at  the  frugality  of  its  owner, 
<ad  the  akifftii  management  of  the  fiurm  which  was 
attached  to  it.     Hence  it  became  his  great  object  to 
canhte  his  ilhiatrMus  neighbour,  and  adopt  him  as  his 
maSA    Having'  made  an  estimate  of  his  houae,  lands, 
lines,  and  expenses,  he  applied  Mmseifto  husbandry 
■idi  new  axdoor,  and  rettenebed  all  snperflui^.  In 
tSe  momiag  he  went  to  the  small  towns  in  the  vicinity 
lo  pUadsnu  defend  the  causes  of  those  who  applira 
l3  Um  for  asrastuice.   Thence  he  returned  to  his 
;  where,  wtth  a  plain  cloak  over  his  shoulders  in 
niitn,8iKl  ahnoet  naked  in  summer,  he  laboured  with 
bis  saranto  till  they  bad  concluded  their  tasks,  after 


whidi  he  set  down  along  with  Uiem  at  table,  eating 
the  same  bread  and  drinking  the  same  wine.  Valerins 
Flaccus,  a  noble  and  powerful  Roman,  occupied  an 
estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cato's  resideDtM.  A 
vritness  of  the  virtues  and  talents  diqiU^ed  by  him,  he 
persuaded  the  ^oung  Cato  to  remove  to  Rome,  and 
OTomiaed  to  assist  him  by  his  influence  and  patronage. 
Oato  came  aeetodinff  ly  to  the  capital,  with  an  titMeat* 
name,  and  wiA  no  wwr  lesouices  bat  Ins  own  talents 
and  ti^  aid  of  the  generous  Flaeeos ;  but  by  the  purity 
of  his  morals,  tbe  austere  energy  of  his  character,  his 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  hia  fluency  of  elocuUon,  and 
the  great  ability  that  marked  his  early  forenuc  career, 
he  aoon  won  for  lumself  a  distinguished  name.  It 
was  in  the  camp,  however,  rather  than  at  the  bar,  that 
he  strove  to  ndoe  himself  to  enunence.  Attiw  age  of 
thirty  he  went  as  militaty  tribune  to  Sidly.  The  next 
year  he  was  chosen  gunstor,  and  was  attached  to  the 
army  which  Scipio  Amcenus  was  to  carty  into  Africa, 
at  which  period  there  commenced  between  him  and 
that  commander  a  rivalry  and  hatred  which  lasted  un- 
til death.  Cato,  who  had  returned  to  Rome,  accused 
Sdpio  of  extravagance ;  and,  thouf^  he  &ileid  in  sup- 
porting hia  charge,  ytit  his  zeal  for  the  pidilic  good  gain- 
ed him  great  influence  over  the  unnds  of  toe  people. 
Five  years  subsequent  to  this,  after  having  been  already 
edile,  he  was  chosen  pmtor,  and  the  province  of  Sar- 
dinia fell  to  him  by  lot.  His  austere  self-control,  his 
integrity  and  justice,  while  dischar^g  tlus  office, 
brought  him  into,  direct  and  most  favourable  contrast 
with  Ooee  who  bad  ^needed  him.  Here  too  it  was 
that  he  became  acqnamted  with  the  poet  Ennius,  ■who 
was  then  servitiff  amom;  the  Calabrian  levies  attached 
to  the  anny.  From  Eauuus  he  acquired  the  Oieek 
language,  and,  on  his  de^ertare  frcnn  the  island,  he 
took  the  bard  ahme  with  him  to  Rome.  He  was  final- 
ly elected  ciHisal,  B.C.  193,  and  his  colleague  in  <rflice 
was  Valerius  Flaccus,  his  early  friend.  While  consul 
he  strenuottriy  but  frnitlesBly  op|>osed  the  abolition  of 
the  famous  Oppian  Law  {vid.  Oppia  Lex),  and  soon  after 
this  set  out  tm  Spain,  which  bad  attempted  to  shake 
off  the  Roman  yoke.  With  newly-raised  troops,  which 
he  soon  converted  into  an  excellent  army,  he  quickly 
reduced  that  province  to  submission,  ana  obtained  the 
honours  of  a  trimnph  at  Bone,  though  ^ere  u  but 
too  mudi  reason  to  beUere  that  he  hadjustly  exposed 
himself,  in  the  eyes  of  a  candid  historian,  if  such  a 
one  could  then  Iwve  been  found  among  his  countty- 
men,  to  the  charge  of  perfidious  conduct  and  cruelly. 
Hardiv  had  Cato  descended  from  the  triumphal  char- 
iot, when,  laying  aside  the  consolar  robe  and  assu- 
ming the  garb  of  tbe  lieutenant,  he  accompanied,  atf 
such,  the  luMnan  commander  Sempronius  into  Thrace. 
He  afteiwaid  placed  himself  under  the  orders  of  Mfr> 
niua  Adfins,  the  consul,  to  fight  agunst  Antiodiua, 
and  canr  the  war  into  Theeutly.  By  a  bold  march 
he  seixed  upon  Caliidromus,  one  of  the  rockiest  sum- 
mits of  Thermopyin,  and  thus  decided  the  issue  of 
the  conflict.  For  this  signal  service,  the  consul,  in  the 
excess  of  his  enthusiasm,  embraced  him  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  anny,  and  exclaimed  that  it  was  neither 
in  his  power,  nor  in  that  of  the  Roman  peode,  to 
award  him  a  recompense  conunensurate  wiA  his  de- 
serts. AciliuB  immediatdy  after  this  sent  him  to  Rome 
to  communicate  the  tidings  of  the  victory.  Seven  years 
subsequently  he  obtained  tbe  ofike  of  censor,  not- 
withstanding the  powerful  opposition  of  a  large  part  of 
the  nobility,  who  dreaded  to  have  eo  severe  an  in- 
spector of  public  morals,  at  a  time  when  luxury,  the 
result  of  their  Asiatic  conquests,  had  driven  ont  manv 
of  the  eariier  virtues  of  the  Roman  people.  He  ful- 
led this  trust  with  inflexible  rigour.  Some  of  his 
acts,  it  ia  true,  would  seem  to  have  proceeded  from 
that  pngnadoDS  trittemese  which  must  be  contracted 
by  a  man  engaged  in  con^nt  strifo  and  inflictions : 
thus,  for  examue,  he  toolraway  bis  horse  from  Ln- 
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das  Scipib,  and  expdkd  McnOiaa  firom  Qm  M>nat«  for 
uluUnff  bifl  wife  at  what  Gtto  dMnwd  'an  titii»oper 
Umo.  Sttl!^  however,  most  of  his  procoediiigs  when 
censor  indicate  b  man  who  aimed,  by  eveij  tnotbod, 
at  keejnng  up  the  tnie  »inrit  of  earlier  days.  Hence, 
though  his  meesores,  wUle  holding  this  ofiioe,  eaoeod 
him  some  oUoqay  and  opporitioDiUMynetinihfreiid 
with  the  highest  applanee,  and,iriien  be  nngnad  die 
censorship,  the  people  eractod  ■  statin  to  Urn  in  the 
templ^  oi^Health,  with  an  honoorablo  mscription,  tes- 
tifying his  faithfiil  diadiarge  of  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fice. Cato's  attachment  to  the  old  Roman  morals 
was  still  more  plainly  seen  in  his  opposttioa  to  Car^ 
neades  and  his  eolleagnea,  when  he  pmoaded  the  smi- 
ate  to  Bend  badt  these  philosophers,  witboat  deb^,  to 
their  own  schools,  through  fear  lest  the  Roouui  yovlfa 
shouU  lose  tb^  maitiu  character  in  the  punoH  of 
Otoc^  loanung.  The  whole  poKtieal  eacaer  of  Oato 
was  one  conttnHed  warfare.  He  was  contfaraslly  ac- 
cusing otben,  or  made  the  subject  of  accusation  him- 
self. Uvy,  although  Hill  of  admiratioB  for  his  chaiae- 
ter,  still  does  not  seek  to  deny,  that  Cato  was  sos- 
peoted  of  hating  eidted  the  accusation  broogfat  gainst 
Ikiipio  Afiieaaos,  wludi  eoniMUad  that  iKBrtrions  iDiu 
to  retire  firam  the  cqiitaL  He  wie  alio  4w  means  ^ 
the  condemnation  of  Sdpio  AsiatioDB,  who  would 
have  been  dragged  to  pristm  had  not  Tibeims  Grac- 
chus ganeKms^  interiraed.  As  for  Cato  himself^ 
he  was  fifty  times  accused  and  as  often  aoq^tted. 
He  was  ei^i^-five  years  of  age  when  he  sew  himaetf 
compelled  to  answer  the  bMtaocusatkmineugfatagvinst 
blm,aad  ttMOXORlhiin  of  hU  epeodi  ontiirt  ooeasion 
was  nuAed  a  peeofiar  and  toodiing  simplicity  It 
is  a  hard  tUng,  Romans,  to  give  an  account  of  one's 
conduct  before  the  men  of  an  age  diffimmt  from  that 
in  which  one  has  himself  lived.' —The  last  act  of  Ca- 
to's pablic  life  was  his  embassy  to  Carthage,  to  settle 
the  dispute  between  the  Carthaginians  and  King  Afas- 
anissa.  This  voyage  of  his  is  rendered  famous  in  his- 
tory, since  to  it  hia*  been  attributed  the  desbuction  of 
Cuthagfl.  In  fact,  struck  by  the  rapid  reooveiy  of 
this  ei^  from  the  loss  it  had  sustained,  Cato  ever  af- 
ter enJed  every  qwedi  of  his  with  the  well*kiiown 
words,  **  Praitrea  eeuaeo  Cartkagitum  we  ideniam" 
("  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  Caruage  ought  to  be  de- 
stroked").  Whatever  we  may  think  of  his  patriotism 
in  this,  we  eoctainly  cannot  admbe  his  poliucal  eago- 
d^,  anoe  the  mitt  <Hr  Carthage,  by  removing  all  drrad 
of  a  once  powerful  rival,  only  tended  to  accelerate 
the  dovrnfidl  oS  Roman  freedom  itself.  Cato  died  a 
year  after  bis  return  from  this  embassy,  in  the  «gbW- 
•fiflh  year  of  his  age. — ^Although  frugal  of  the  pnbuc 
revenues,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  indiflerent 
to  riches,  nor  to  have  negMded  the  ordinary  means  of 
acquiring  them ;  nay,  if  Rutarch  speaks  truly,  some 
of  the  modes  to  which  he  had  recourse  for  increasing 
his  resources  were  anytiiing  bat  reputaUe.  Towards 
the  end  offais  life  he  was  fond  of  indulojngin  a  cheei^ 
ful  glass,  and  of  inviting  daily  some  of  his  nei^ibonra 
to  sup  with  him  at  his  villa ;  and  the  conversation 
on  these  oecasioni  turned,  not,  as  one  migiA  have  sup- 
posed, chiefly  on  rural  aflairs,'but  on  wis  praises  of 
great  and  excellent  men  among  the  Romans.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  had  a  son  by  each  of  his  wives. 
His  conduct  as  a  husband  and  father  was  equally  ex- 
emplary. — Cato  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the 
Sabino-Samnite  character.  If  his  life  be  regarded  as 
that  of  a  mere  private  man,  it  offers  otUy  adralri^  and 
rigour :  it  presents,  however,  a  wholly  difierent  as- 
pect if  one  oontemplates  lum  as  tlie  lepresentativo  of 
tiie  early  Italian  popular  eharaeter.  Bfany  foatiDM  (tf 
this  same  character  strikingly  resemUa  the  modem. 
Who  does  not,  in  Cato'i  vehement  bittMnees,  letraee 
a  leading  feature  of  the  modem  Italian,  so  nibement 
and  imiriacable  when  his  ^elings  are  once  irritated  t 
Who  knows  not  that  in  Italy  11  most  frequently  to 
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be  found  tiie  aiinm  oondhnutiaii  <tf  giovdlng  eiqMky 
and  boundless  iJUfeiapea  towards  external  goo&! 
As  to  what  resaids  the  first  point,  we  need  net,  n 
in  other  easM,  Mtako  ounelveB  to  Ptutaidi'i  o^Ik- 
tion  of  anecdotes ;  we  can  judge  of  it  from  Cilo't 
own  work  on  husbandry  and  honsebold  economy. 
At  the  very  outset  of  the  book,  he  sees  nethiiig  to 
find  bidtindkin  a  respectable  man's  endcavoarhig  to 
enrich  himself  by  trace ;  for  profit  and  gun  vpeu 
to  him  an  important  object  of  fife;  oa^  he  woki 
uptm  the  tnmantila  profbsnon  a«  too  banidon  m 
its  nature. — While  wo  recfwnise  with  pleasure,  eren 
in  Cato's  generation,  the  om  Sabine  diedpUne  in  Ibe 
simptid^  of  lifs,  rural  raafrii^ments,  and  sedalclMeT- 
falness  of  the  Roman  country  nobleman,  yet  wc  per- 
eeivo  with  horror  that  the  treatment  of  sbves,  eren  in 
anoant  Italy  and  aeetwding  to  tAA  Roman  mtaam, 
was  still  more  d^radingto  humanity  than  hi  Greece. 
Cato  bought  slaves  like  hoonds  or  fo^ls,  when  tkt; 
ware  young,  in  order  to  sell  them  again  when  gnmn 
up;  he  treated  Uiran  exactly  hke  noonds  or  feib^ 
used  them  well,  because  ^ey  had  a  money  vahw,  but 
otherwise  viewed  them  merely  as  hve-stock,  not  u 
panons.  This,  however,  we  find  lees  sorpririnff.fiinK, 
a«an  in  Ms  warliko  nndertaUi^  Cato  cppoBcd  ligoQi 
apd  cruelty,  as  genuine  Roman  poli^,  to  Sdpio'i 
nrildnesB.    His  advice,  however,  to  the  fanner,  ai  to 
the  mode  in  vrhich  old  and  sickly  slaves  are  to  be  dii- 
poeed  of^  shows  an  utter  want  of'  good  feeling.  He 
classes  them  with  oid  and  »om-oHt  tron  im^KaiM, 
and  recommends  them  to  ic  aeU:  "  AmM«^afld^ 
rc,  avrwm  tenem,  tenrnm  merAsawn,  et  n  fail  sfisi 
mptrnt  veniat."   (R.  A.,  2,  p.  17,  U.  Ap-)— Ama^ 
the  literuy  hdnars  of  Cato,  the  first  ^t  deservei 
mention  is  the  treatise  De  Re  Ruttiea  (**  On  Ago- 
culture").    It  appears  to  have  come  down  to  ui  in  a 
mntiloted  state,  since  Riny  and  other  wrttets  alhde 
to  Bubjects  as  treated  of      Cato,  and  to  onnksM  u 
delivered     Urn  in  this  .book,  which  ore  nowhtntok 
found  in  any  part  of  the  work  now  extant.  In  ill 
present  state,  it  it  merely  the  loose,  unconnected  ^m- 
nal  of  a  pldn  fermer,  expressed  with  rude,  someraaef 
with  almost  oracular,  brevity  ;  and  it  wants  aU  those 
riegant  topics  of  embeUishment  and  illustration  whidi 
the  subject  might  have  so  naturally  suggested.  It 
consists  solely  of  the  dry  est  rules  of  a^polture,  ud 
some  reoeiirts  for  mddng  ■wimu  kindnf  eakse  and 
vrtna.   Swvins  says,  it  u  addressed  to  the  snthor's 
son,  but  there  is  no  Hoch  address  now  extant  Tbe 
most  r«markd>le  featury  in  this  work  of  Cato's  ii  its 
total  want  of  arrangement.    It  is  divided,  indeed,  into 
chapters,  but  Uie  uithor  apparently  had  never  taken 
the  trouble  of  reducing  his  precepts  to  any  sort  of  j 
method,  or  of  following  any  generd  tdan.   The  hun-  , 
dred  and  sixty-two  chqiters,  of  which  this  work  coa- 
sists,  seem  so  many  rules  committed  to  writing,  >^  tb* 
daily  Ubours  of  tho  field  suggested.    He  gives  direc- 
tions about  the  vineyard,  then  goes  to  his  com-fiol^  | 
and  retoniB  again  to  the  vineyaM.    His  treatise,  ibcrc- 
fore,  was  evi£ntly  not  intended  as  a  regular  and  veW.-  , 
oon^tosed  bo<^  Imt  mmly  as  a  Joamal  of  inetdnlAl 
obawvations.   That  this  was  its  utmost  pretennoa-  v 
forther  evinced  brtbe  bievi^  of  thepa«eeptB,andUie 
deficiency  of  all  illustrations  or  embdhshment.  Of  the 
style,  he  of  course  would  be  little  careful,  as  his  Mm- 
oranda  were  intended  for  the  use  only  of  his  famU; 
and  slaves.    It  is  therefore  idways  simple,  and  sonw-  j 
times  rude,  but  it  is  not  ill-adapted  to  the  .subject,  ana 
suits  OUT  notions  of  the  severe  mannera  of  its  anther 
and  the  cbanoter  of  the  indent  Romans. — Besidrs 
tUs  book  on  agrieolture,  Cato  left  bdihid  hhn  varices 
works,  whidi  have  ahnootentirelr  perished.   He  kit 
a  hundred  and  fifty  ofations  (Cwrro,  Brntut,  e,  I''- 
which  were  existing  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  though  ' 
most  entirety  neglected,  and  a  book  on  military  disci- 
pline {Vegeliiu,  1,  8),  both  of  which,  if  now  cxlar.t.  1 
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wmld  be  lu^ily  mtAaating,  u  procee^g  from  one 
who  WM  eqiuDy  diatii^^auhed  in  the  vam^  and  forum. 
A  good  many  of  his  ontions  were  in  dumasion  or 
&n>ur  of  particular  laws  and  mearares  of  atate.  By 
Ui  lea&ieM  and  pertinadity,  and  hie  bittemeaa  in 
tpeakfaig,  be  compIeMv  won  oat  hia  adrenaries  {Lh., 
39,  W),  and  earned  mm  Teputation  of  being,  if  not  the 
most  eloquent,  at  least  the  most  atubbom,  apeaker 
among  tM  Roinanfl.  Both  Cicero  and  livjr  have  ez< 
preaaed  themselres  rery  full^  on  the  aubject  of  Cato'a 
otationa.  The  former  admita  that  hia  "language  ia 
anliyiatai,  and  aome  of  Id*  pfaiawa  bnah  and  um1»< 
giiil:hatoiUyd)Bnge  that,"  ne  ewitinnea,  "idiiehit 
was  ttot  m  hia  power  to  change — add  number  and  ca- 
dence— giTB  an  easier  turn  to  liia  aentencea,  and  regu- 
late the  Btnictaie  and  connexion  of  hia  worda,  and 
yon  wis  Snd  no  one  who  can  claim  the  preference  to 
Cato."  lin  principally  apeaka  of  the  fiuality,  aaperi- 
ty,  and  freenxn  of  hia  tongoe. — Of  the  bock,  on  mili- 
tary ditcipline,  a  good  deal  mu  baen  incorporated  into 
the  work  of  Vegetiua ;  and  (Scero'a  orationa  may  con- 
■ole  us  for  the  want  of  thoae  of  Cato.  But  the  loaa  of 
the  seren  bodu,  De  Origimbus,  whidi  he  commenced 
in  his  figoroos  old  age,  and  finished  just  befbie  his 
death,  most  ever  be  cuMpI^  deplored  Irr  the  hiatixrian 
ud  aatiqaarr.  Cato  ia  satd  to  bare  begun  to  inquin 
into  the  Distofyv  antiqnitiea,  and  language  of  Uie  Ro- 
man peofde,  with  a  view  to  counteract  the  influence 
ef  the  Greek  taste  introduced  by  the  Scipioa.  Hie 
fint  book  of  the  valuable  work,  De  Ori^indruM,  as  we 
ue  infbnned  by  Cornelius  Nepoa,  in  his  dunt  life  of 
Cato,  contained  the  exploita  of  the  kinga  of  Rome. 
Cato  was  the  first  author  who  attempted  to  fix  the  era 
•f  the  founda^on  of  Rome,  which  he  calculated  in  his 
Ori^nei,  and  detennined  to  hare  been  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Tfh  Olympiad,  which  is  dso  the  estimate  fol- 
lowed by  DiMiysius  of  Haticamasaua.  The  second 
and  third  booka  treated  of  the  origin  of  the  difierent 
states  of  Italy,  whence  the  whole  work  haa  recavol 
the  name  of  Ongina.  The  fourth  and  fifth  booka 
eofnpidiended  the  luBtoryof  Ute  fint  and  seccmd  Punie 
«an ;  and  m  tlw  two  rambling  bo(^  the  andtor  dla* 
cBKed  the  oUwr  wan  of  th«  !&mana  ^1  the  time  of 
Serrius  GaDw.  who  overtlirsw  the  Lnsitaniana.  The 
whale  work  exhibited  groat  industry  and  leammg,  and, 
hid  it  deaeended  to  n«,  would  unquestionably  have 
thrown  moch  light  n^n  the  earlyperiods  of  Roman 
luMoiy  and  the  antiquttiea  of  the  difierent  states  of  Ita- 
^-  na^nne  of  Halicamaasaa,  lumself  a  sedulous 
mqtures  into  antiqiuties,  bears  ample  testimony  to  the 
mnnh  and  aceoracy  of  Uiat  part  which  treats  of  the 
or^  «f  (he  ancient  Italian  cities.  — Cato  was  the 
first  ofloM  eoontiymen  who  wrote  on  the  subject  of 
n>eJmm.  This  was  done  in  a  woA  entitled  "  Com- 
memariM*  fmo  tntdetar  FUio,  SerBit,  FamUiarihua." 
h  this  boM  of  domeatie  medicine,  dudt,  j^geona, 
vd  hare  were  the  food  he  chiefly  recommended  to 
the  sick.  His  remedies  were  principally  extracted 
from  beilM ;  and  eolewoit  or  callage  waa  his  iavour- 
ite  cnie.  {Pliny,  20,  9.)  The  recipes,  indeed, 
eoBtiined  in  his  work  on  agriculture,  show  that  his 
BHdKal  knowledge  did  not  exceed  that  which  usu- 
ally exists  among  a  semi-baibarous  race,  and  only  ex- 
tnied  to  the  moat  or^naiy  simples  which  n^ure  af- 
Ms  —  Anhu  GrellioB  (7, 10)  mention!  Calo'a  LUri 
^vatimatm  EpistoUamm ;  and  GiceTD  bis  Apopk- 
r^znote  (i>«  Offieiu,  1,  39),  the  first  example,  prob- 
a^.  of  that  etus  of  woriu  which,  under  the  appella- 
tion of  Aw,  became  so  feshionable  and  prevalent  in 
Fraaee. — The  onljr  other  work  of  Cato's  which  we 
■haO  here  iMntion  la  the  Carmen  de  MoriHa.  Hit, 
however,  wae  not  written  in  verse,  as  might  be  snp- 
pond  from  tiie  Utle.  Precepts,  imprecations,  or  pray- 
ers, or  any  *et  forvutla  whoever,  were  called  Carmi- 
ua.  Waled,  however,  by  the  title,  some  critics  have 
moneoariy  M^;ned  to  the  censor  the  DittiehA  it 
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Mor&M,  now  generally  attributed  to  Dionysius  Cato^ 
who  lived,  according  to  Scaliger,  in  the  age  of  Com- 
modus  and  Septiraius  Severus.  {Platareh,  Vit.  Cat. 
Maj.  —  BiogT.  t/me.,  vol.  7,  p.  399,  seqq.  — Dunlo^a 
Roman  ZAterahtre,  ro\.  S,  p.  I6,aeqq.) — The  pretend- 
ed fragments  of  the  Orignut,  publUhed  by  the  Do- 
minican, Nanni,  better  known  b^  the  name  of  Anniua 
Viterbiensis,  and  inserted  in  his  ATiiiquitate*  Varia, 
printed  at  llome  in  1498,  are  spuriona,  and  the  impo- 
sition was  detected  soon  after  their  appearance,  ^e 
few  remuna  first  collected  hy  Riccowmas,  and  pal>« 
lidied  It  the  end  of  hia  treatiae  mi  History  {Batte, 
1769),  are  beHered  to  be  genuine.  Tbej  have  been 
etUai^ed  by  Ausoniua  Popma,  and  added  W  him,  wi^ 
notes,  to  the  other  writings  of  Cato,  pablished  at  Ley- 
den  in  1690. — ^The  best  edition  of  the  work  on  Agri- 
culture is  contained  in  Geener's  Scnptorei  Rci  Rusti- 
ea,  3  vols.  4to.,  Lipa.,  1736. — II.  Mucus,  eon  of  Cato 
the  Censor,  by  his  flnt  wife.  He  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  m  the  battle  of  Fydna,  against  Pcrscs, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  received  high  eulogiiims  from 
Paulus  .£miUns,  the  Roman  commander  on.  th^  oc- 
casion, whose  daughter  Tertia  he  afterward  married. 
He  died  while  filling  the  office  of  prator.  (Piut.,  VU. 
Cat.  Mai.,  c.  SO  et  34.)  — III.  Sakmhis,  or,  as  PIu. 
tarch  calls  him,  Sdonimia  (ZaXovh'Of),  eon  of  Cato 
the  Censor,  by  his  second  wife.  TMs  second  wife  waa 
the  daughter  of  one  Salonhis,  who  had  been  Cato'a 
secretary,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  the  maniage,  a  mem- 
ber of  hia  retinue.  Saloniua,  tike  hia  half-brother  Mar- 
cus, died  when  praitor.  He  left,  however,  a  son  na- 
med MarcuB,  who  attained  to  the  consulship,  and  who 
was  the  father  of  Cato  the  younger,  commonly  called 
Utieensis.  (,Pbit.,  Vit.  Cat.  Maj.,  c.  27.)  — IV.  Va- 
lerius, a  celebrated  grammarian  m  the  time  of  Sylla. 
He  was  deprived  of  his  patrimony  during  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  civil  war,  and  tnen  directed  his  attention 
to  literary  pursuits.  He  wrote  a  poem  entitled  Dira 
in  Battarum,  "  Imprecations  on  Battarus."  It  waa 
directed  against  the  individual  who  had  profited  by  his 
di^iaee,  to  i^ropriftte  to  himself  all  the  property  of 
the  fbrner.  Suetonius,  who  hae  preaerved  sane  ae> . 
count  of  him,  mentiom  two  other  poems  of  hia,  the 
one  entitled  Lydia,  the  other  Kana,  and  also  a  third 
woik,  probably  in  prose,  called  Indignatio,  in  which 
he  gives  an  account  of  his  misfortunes.  These 
three  works  are  lost-    {SchoU,  Hiat.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1, 

S.  IS3.) — V.  Dionysius,  a  writer  smmoeed  to  have 
ouiished  in  the  age  of  Conunodus  ana  Septimius  Sev- 
erus, and  who  is  regarded  as  the  aaUkor  of  the  Ditti- 
cha  de  Morihua.  (Cotripare  SeaHgtr,  Lcet.  Aujon., 
SS3.  —  Cannegieter,  Reurn.  Boxhorn.  de  Calonc,  c. 
18.  —  Bdkr,  Geach.  Rom.  Litt.,  vol.  1,  p.  154.)  —  VI. 
Marcus,  sumamed  Utieenaia,  from  his  death  at  Utioa, 
waa  great-grandson  to  the  censor  of  the  same  name, 
ud  Eom  B.C.  93.  A  short  time  after  his  birth  ha 
lost  both  his  parents,  and  was  brou^t  up  in  the  man- 
sion of  livius  Dmsus,  his  uncle  on  the  mother's  side. 
Even  in  eariy  life  Cato  displayed  a  maturity  of  judg- 
ment and  an  inflexible  firmness  of  character  far  above 
his  years ;  and  Sarpedon,  his  instructor,  being  accus- 
tomed to  take  him  frequently  to  the  residence  of  Sylla, 
who  had  been  his  father's  friend,  the  young  Cato,  then 
but  fourteen  years  of  age,  strucl:  with  horror  at  the 
Moody  scenes  that  were  passing  aroand  turn,  asked 
his  preceptor  for  a  sword  that  he  wAgbt  slay  the  tyrant. 
Hia  affectionate  disposition  was  cleariy  displayed  in 
hia  strong  attachment  to  Csrao,  his  brother  by  the 
mother's  side,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  pa- 
ges of  Plutarch.  Being  appointed  to  the  priesthood 
of  Apollo,  he  changed  his  residence,  ana  took  bis 
share  of  his  fidhw's  estate ;  but,  dtoogh  the  fortune 
whidi  he  thus  Teeeived  was  a  conndoable  one,  hia 
manner  of  living  waa  simpler  and  more  firu^  than 
over.  He  formed  a  particular  connexion  with  An- 
tipater  of  lyie,  the  stoic  philoM^her,  made  himself 
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well  aoquainted  with  the  teneU  of  thii  school,  and  em 
BfterrflmRined  tnie  to  its  principleBipuihing  them  even 
to  the  extreme  of  austenty.  HU  nnt  appearance  in 
public  was  against  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who 
wifiheil  to  remove  a  column  of  the  Porcian  Basilica,  or 
Hall  of  Justice,  which  inc<HDmoded  their  benches. 
This  Basilica  had  been  erected  by  his  great-mndfar 
dier  the  censor,  and  the  jroung  Cato  dii^layed  on  the 
occasion  that  powerful  and  cMomaiiding  eloquence 
which  afterward  rendered  him  so  formidable  to  all 
his  opponents.  His  first  campaign  was  in  the  irar 
against  Spartacus,  as  a  simple  volunteer,  his  half- 
brother  Cepio  bein|r  a  military  tribune  in  the  same 
army ;  and  he  distinguidied  umself  m  highly,  that 
GelliuB,  the  prator,  wished  to  award  him  a  prize  of 
honour,  which  Cato,  however,  declined.  He  was 
then  sent  as  military  tribune  to  Macedonia.  There 
he  learned  that  Ccjmo  was  lying  dangerously  ill '  at 
.£noa  in  Thrace,  and  instantly  embarked  for  th^ 
place  in  a  small  passage-boat,  notwithstanding  the 
rouehnesa  of  the  sea  and  the  great  peril  which  at- 
tended the  attempt,  but  only  arrived  at  .£noa  juat 
after  Ccpio  had  laeathed  bis  laat.  Stoicism  was  here 
of  no  af  ul,  and  the  young  Roman  bitleily  lamented 
the  companion  of  his  early  yean.  According  to  Plu- 
tarch, there  were  some  who  condemned  him  for  act- 
ing in  B  way  so  contnuHctoty  to  his  philosophical  prin- 
ciples ;  but  the  heavier  and  more  unfeeUnff  charge  was 
the  one  brought  against  him  by  Cesar,  in  bis  work  en- 
tiUed  "Anti-Cato."  It  was  there  stated,  that,  after 
all  the  lavish  expeaditare  in  which  Cato  fasMl  indulged 
in  performing  toe  fiineral  obsequies  of  Cnpio,  ani^ 
after  having  declined  repayment  from  the  daughter 
of  the  latter,  be  nevertheless  passed  Cspio's  ashes 
through  a  sieve  in  search  of  tne  gold  which  might 
have  melted  down  with  them !  When  the  term  of  bis 
service  in  Macedonia  had  expired,  he  travelled  into 
Asia,  and  biODght  had  with  nim  the  stoic  Athcno- 
dnras  to  Rome.  He  was  next  made  questor,  and  dis- 
charged with  BO  much  impartiality  the  dutiea  of  this 
difficult  office,  and  displayed  so  much  integrity  in  its 
various  details,  that,  on  the  last  day  of  his  qneator- 
ship,  he  was  escorted  to  his  house  bv  the  whole  assem- 
bly of  the  people.  So  high,  indeed,  was  the  opinion 
entertainea  by  hia  countrymen  of  the  purity  of  bis 
moral  character,  that  when,  at  the  Floral  gamee  given 
by  the  edile  Mesaius,  Cato  hamiened  to  be  a  specta- 
tor, the  peoi^e,  out  of  respect  tot  him,  hesitated  about 
ordering  the  dancers  to  lay  aside  theur  vestments,  ac- 
cordins  to  long-established  caatom,  nor  would  they 
allow  this  to  be  done  until  be  bad  departed  from  the 
theatre.  {Vol.  Max.,  2,  10,  8.)  When  the  conspira- 
cy  of  Catiline  was  discovert,  Cato  supported  by 
even  meana  in  his  power  the  ectsof  GiceiD,aiKl  was 
the  first  tiiat  gave  him  publicly  the  honoarahle  title  of 
"Father  of  his  Country."  Oppo^n^  after  tins  the 
ambitious  movements  of  the  fint  tnumvirate,  tb^ 
managed  to  have  him  removed  to  a  distance,  by  send- 
ing him  out  ae  governor  of  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
Having  executed  tlus  trust  with  ability  and  success, 
and  having  depontad  in  the  treasnry  nearly  seven 
thousand  talents  of  mlver,  he  again  took  part  in  public 
afiairs  at  Rome,  and  again  continued  his  opposition 
to  the  trituivirate.  When,  however,  the  rupture  took 
place  between  Pompey  and  Cesar,  be  sided  with  the 
former,  and  was  left  behind  by  him  at  Dyrrhachium 
to  guard  the  military  chest  and  magazine,  while  he 
puraed  on  after  Cnsar,  who  had  been  forced  to  retire 
nom  the  siege  of  that  ci^.  Cato,  therefore,  was  not 
present  at  the  battle  of  I^arstdia.  On  receiving  the 
news  of  this  event,  he  sailed  to  Corcyra  with  the 
troops  under  his  orders,  and  offered  the  command  to 
Cicero,  who  declined  it  He  then  proceeded  to  Afri- 
ca, where  he  hoped  to  meet  with  Pomp^,  but  on 
Teaching  Cyrene  ne  heard  of  his  death,  and  was  also 
informed  that  Pompey's  lather-in-law,  Scipio,  had  gone 
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to  Jnbi,  king  of  Mraritaiiia,  where  Vama  had  cn> 
leeted  a  conMeraUe  force.   Cato  immediatdj  rsoIt- 
ed  to  join  them,  and,  in  order  to  effect  thia,  was  com-  ! 
pelled  to  make  a  long  and  painful  march  Bcn»isd<a-  i 
ert  region,  in  which  nis  troops  suffered  seveiely  fTom  ! 
hunger,  thirst,  and  every  hardship,  but  which  piiva- 
tions  his  own  example  enablefclhcm  manftAly  lo  a- 
dure.    After  seven  days     BtuKring  hia  fnce  reaih- 
ed  Utica,  where  a  junctitm  between  the  two  anniet 
todk  place.    The  soldiers  wished  to  have  him  for  thdr 
general,  but  be  yielded  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
BUperiOT  claims  of  Scipio,  who  held  the  office  of  pro- 
consul ;  and  this  &utt  on  his  part,  of  which  he  boos 
after  had  reason  to  repent,  accelerated  the  rum  of  the 
cause  in  which  be  bad  embarked.    Scipio  havins  ni«b- 
ed,  for  Juba's  gratification,  to  put  all  the  inb^itaots 
of  Utica  to  the  sword,  Cato  strenuously  opposed  Uui 
cruel  plan,  and  accented  the  command  of  this  impoi- 
tant  city,  while  Scipio  and  Labienus  marched  againit 
Cesar.    Cato  had  advised  them  to  protract  the  «ai-. 
but  they  hazarded  an  engagement  at  ThapEus,  in  vhich 
they  were  entirely  defeated,  end  Africa  submitted  lo 
the  victor.   After  vainly  endeavouring  to  prevail  upon 
the  fiagmentB  of  the  omqnered  anny,  as  they  am 
successively  to  Utica,  to  unite  in  defending  tut  dij 
against  the  conqueror,  Cato  furnished  them  with  alt 
the  ships  in  the  harbour  to  convey^them  whilheno- 
ever  they  wished  to  gO.   When  the  evening  of  thai 
day  came,  he  retired  to  his  own  apartments,  and  em- 
ployed himself  for  some  time  in  reading  the  Fhcdoo 
of  FUto,  a  dialogue  that  tnma  npim  the  immortality  of 
the  Boul.   He  endeavoured  at  the  same  ^e  to  tuU 
the  suspidoDs  of  his  firiends,  by  seeming  to  takt  a 
lively  interest  in  the  fote  of  those  who  were  esc3i>mg 
by  sea  from  Utica,  and  by  sending  several  times  lo  the 
seaside  to  leam  the  state  of  the  wind  and  weather. 
But  towards  morning,  when  all  was  quiet,  be  stalled 
himself.   He  foil  from  his  bed  with  the  Uow,  and  the 
ndse  of  bis  &11  brought  hia  son  and  servanta  into  the 
room,  by  whose  assistance  he  was  raised  frcm  the  , 
ground,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  bind  up  tbe  . 
wound.    Their  efforts  to  save  him  were  in  vain ;  for  i 
Cato  had  no  sooner  recovered  his  self-jweaeasioQ,  than 
he  tore  open  the  wound  again  in  eo  effectual  a  mannei  \ 
that  he  instantiy  expired.    He  died  at  the  ago  of  48;  i 
and  when  Cesar  heard  of  his  fate,  he  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  "  I  grudge  thee  thy  death,  Cato,  since  Iboa 
hast  grudffed  me  the  aaving  of  thy  life."  —  Such  wbb  ' 
the  end  of  a  man  whom  a  better  philosophy,  by  teach- 
ing him  to  struggle  with  his  predominant  faults  in^ead 
of^ encouraging  them,  would  have  rendered  trul^  ani- 
able  and  admirable.   He  possessed  the  greatest  integ- 
ri^  and  firmness  ;  and,  from  the  beginning  of  his  po- 
htical  career,  was  never  swayed  by  fear  or  interest  to  , 
desert  that  which  be  considered  the  course  of  libeit; 
and  justice.    He  is  said  to  have  foreseen  Cesar's  de-  , 
signs  long  before  they  were  generally  suspected ;  but 
hts  well-known  animosity  against  hiu  rendered  hie  au- 
thority on  the  subject  Iggb  weighty  ;  and  his  2eal  led 
him  to  miscalculate  the  strength  of  the  commonwealth, : 
when  he  earnestly  advised  the  senate  to  adopt  ihosr  i 
measures  which  gave  Cesar  a  pretence  for  ccmmen- ; 
cing  hostihties.    i)uring  the  civil  war  he  had  the  rare 
merit  of  uniting  to  the  sincerest  ardour  in  the  causej 
of  his  party  a  steady  regard  for  justice  and  humanity;: 
he  would  not  countenance  cruelty  or  rapine  because 
practised -by  his  associates  or  coloured  with  ^etcnccsj 
of  public  advantages.    But  pfailoscnilucij  pnde  over- 
shadowed tbe  last  scenes  of^his  life,  and  led  turn  tcj 
indulge  hia  selfish  feelings  by  suicide,  rather  than  livd 
for  ttie  happiness  of  his  family  and  friends,  and  mili; 
^ate,  as  rar  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  distressed  condi 
faon  of  his  country.    His  character,  however,  was  ei 
pure,  and,  since  Pompey's  death,  so  superior  to  that  ol 
alt  the  leaders  engaged  with  him  in  me  same  cause 
that  his  opponents  could  not  refuse  him  their  irspcf 
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ui  pniw ;  aid  Itii  am*  bu  become  a  ftYonrite 
Ihow  of  pBoegyric  in  modem  times,  m  ttuf  of  the 
Bwt  upriffat  and  penereritiR  defender  of  the  liberties 
of  Rome.  {Pba.,  VU.  Cat.  Mitt.  —  Btogr.  Um.,  vol. 
I  p,  405,  aeof.  —  Etiqfdof.  Metnpat.,  Dh.  8,  voL  3, 
p.  Wl.y—VU.  M.  Poiciui,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
qend  by  Cesar,  but  led  a  somewhat  immoral  life, 
DUil  he  effaced  every  stain  upon  bis  character  by  a 
gtoioos  death  at  PhiUppi.   (i*lut.,  Vit.  Cat.  Min.,  c. 

n-) 

Cim  or  Chatti  (Xuttoi,  Strab. — Xurrot,  Ptol. — 
Cittt,  TaaL  —  Cbetti.  Plin.),  a  powerfiil  nation  of 
Geniuy,  Ibtk  known,  boweTex,  to  the  Romans,  since 
that  ftaj^  though  thar  made  soma  incandims  into 
their  ooutiy,  Dever  had  a  fixed  settlement  therein. 
Ceerknew  T^^hmg  more  of  them  than  that  they  lived 
in  the  Tidni^  of  the  Utni,  and  that  in  Uie  interior  a 
wood  called  fiaceois  sepanted  them  from  the  Cheru*- 
ci.  Tacitos  describes  tnera  more  dosely,  and  assigns 
the  Dmrnaln  Agri  for  their  southern  boundary,  and 
(be  HsrcyDiaa  forest  for  their  eastern.  The  country 
of  the  Catti  would  seem  to  have  ctnapreheaded  the 
tertiliHy  of  fesss  and  other  adjacent  parts.  The 
■use  CrtU  or  Qiatti,  and  the  more  modem  Htuaen 
■ad  Hetten,  wpear  to  be  identical.  (Ccmipare  Wejik, 
Bamtiat  Lmdetgeachukte,  vol.  3,  p.  S3.  —  JHim- 
aert,  Gagr.,  vol.  8,  p.  183,  teqq.}  A  fortress  of  the 
CitA,  caOad  Castslhim,  stiU  bean  the  name  of  Cot- 
Mf;  but  thar  cifital  Mattium  is  now  Marpurg. 

CiTULLvs,  Cans  Valerias,  a  odebrated  poet,  bwn 
of  lespectsfal*  pnants  in  tiM  territory  of  Verona,  but 
wluther  in  the  town  bo  called,  or  on  the  peninsula  of 
Siimlo,wfaidi  projects  into  the  Lake  Benacus,  has  been 
a  sidtject  of  naeh  controveny.  The  former  opinion 
has  been  naintuned  by  MaCwi  ( Verona  JUvMtrtUa,  pt. 
3.  c  1)  and  Bnle  (IKet.  HimUj  art.  CatuUiu),  and  the 
htler  by  Gyidfas  (De  Poet,,  duL  10),  SchoU  (Hitt. 
La,  Em.,  tcL  1,  p.  310),  Fuhrmann  (Handhuch  der 
CiMss.,  -rci.  1,  p.  187),  and  most  modem  writers. 
The  nrectae  period,  as  well  as  place,  of  the  Inrth  of 
CatoUiis,  is  a  topic  of  debate  and  uncertainty.  Ac- 
coiAng  to  the  Eusebian  chronicle,  he  was  bom  A.U.C. 
666,  hot  aerording  to  other  authorities  in  667  ^5axn 
OssnwsC,  ToL  1,  p.  148)  or  MS.  In  conseqaenee  of  an 
iaritttimifiaiaHaiilfaiaToiqtiatusjDne  of  the  noUeat 
^trioaaa  of  the  wtats,  he  proceeded  in  earl^  yonth  to 
Home,  wbMB  he  mppean  to  have  kept  hut  mdifierent 
company,  at  least  in  point  of  moral  diaractier.  He  im- 
paind  Us  fartnne  so  much  by  hit  eztravagaiiM,  that 
be  comphiw  he  bad  no  one 

"FrMctitm  fui  veteru  pedem  grabali, 
£t  ettto  not  ecUMure  fatpt." 

This,  however,  must  partly  have  been  written  in 
ject,  as  hi*  finances  were  always  sufficient  to  allow 
tim  to  keep  up  a  delicionB  villa  on  the  pminaula  of 
Sinaio,  and  an  expensive  residence  at  llbur.  With 
a  new  of  improrinf  his  pecuniary  circumstances,  he 
^pted  the  naoal  Roman  mode  of  re-establishing  a 
&niftisbed  fintune,  and  accomp&med  Caius  Memmi- 
CM,  the  celebrated  patron  ftf  Lucietios,  to  Bithynia, 
■iwre  he  wee  af^Knoted  pretor  to  that  province.  His 
ctoattoD,  Imrever,  was  but  little  meliorated  by  this 
apedidoiif  and,  in  the  coarse  of  it,  he  lost  a  beloved 
i^vttwT  who  wna  ahmg  with  him,  and  whose  death  was 
■n  venee  never  surpassed  in  delicacy  or  pa- 
He  eanw  ImA  to  Ronie  with  a  shattered  con- 
KitBiign  and  n  lacerated  heart  Trom  the  period  of 
us  letoa  to  Itmfy  to  his  deeease.  Ins  time  appears  to 
hen  chiaHty  occupied  wtft  Uie  prosecntion  of  li- 
faaiaam  amooxe  in  the  o^otal  or  in  the  soUtudes  of 
i^mio.  13ie  CSoa^Aan  chronicle  places  his  death  in 
■tec.  696.  and  eonie  writers  fix  it  in  706.  It  is  evi. 
im,  however,  that  he  must  have  mrvived  at  least  till 
•M. as  Gceso,  in  his  Lettan,  talks  ofhis verws  against 
Caw  and  MaoHim  ai  Mwfy  vrittan,  and  first  aMD 
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by  Casar  in  that  year.  He  had  satirized  the  dictator, 
who  revenged  himself,  like  a  man  of  the  world  and  a 
man  of  sense  and  good  temper,  by  asking  the  satirist 
to  sup  with  him.  The  distracted  and  unhappy  state 
of  his  country,  and  his  disgust  at  the  treatment  which 
be  bad  received  from  Memmios,  were  perhaps  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  shunning  politi<»l  employments ;  but 
it'hen  we  consider  his  taste  and  genius,  we  cannot  help 
regretting  that  be  was  merely  an  idler  and  a  debauchee. 
He  loved  Clodia  (supposed  to  have  been  the  sister  of 
the  infomouB  Clodius),  a  beautiful  but  shameless  wom- 
an, whom  he  has  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Les- 
bia,  as  comparing  her  to  the  Lesbian  Sappho.  Among 
hu  fiiends  ho  ranked  not  only  most  nien  of  pleasure 
and  ^hion  in  Rome,  but  many  of  her  emiiuint  litera- 
ry and  political  characters,  as  Cornelius  Nepos,  Ciee> 
ro,  and  Asinius  Pollio.  His  onenues  seem  to  have 
been  as  numerous  as  his  loves  or  friendships,  and  con^ 
petitions  in  poetry  or  rivalship  in  gallantry  appear  al- 
wavs  to  have  been  a  sufficaent  causa  for  his  dislike ; 
and  where  an  antqnthy  was  once  conceived,  he  was 
unable  to  put  any  restraint  on  the  expression  of  hia 
hostile  feeungs.  Hia  poems  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  indulgence  and  commemoration  oi  these  various 
passions.  They  have  been  divided  into  lyric,  elegiac, 
and  epigrammatic,  an  arrangement  convenient  from 
its  generality,  but  to  which  ul  cannot  with  strictness 
be  reduced.  He  seans  to  have  been  the  eailieat 
Ivric  poet  of  Latium,  notwithstanding  the  claim  of 
Horace  to  the  same  honour.  Much  of  bis  poetry 
appears  to  have  been  lost :  the  pieces  that  remain  to 
us  exhUnt,  in  singular  contrast,  the  sensual  grossness 
which  is  imbibed  fVora  depraved  haUts  and  loose  ima- 
ginations, together  with  gleams  of  sentiment  and  taste, 
and  the  polish  of  intellectual  cultivation.  Those  who 
turn  with  disgust  from  the  coarse  in^rities  that  sul- 
ly bit  Ptges,  may  be  inclined  to  wonder  that  Uie 
term  mJmicaey  raonld  ever  have  been  coupled  with 
the  name  of  Catullus.  But  to  many  of  his  effusions, 
distinguished  both  by  hncj  and  foeung,  tiiis  praise  is 
justly  due.  Many  of  bis  amatory  trifies  are  quite  un- 
rivalled in  the  elegance  of  their  playfulness ;  and  no 
author  has  excetlM  him  in  the  pnri^  and  neatness 
of  Ut  s^b,  the  deliffhtfiil  eato  and  rare  ifanpUeilT 
of  hit  manner,  and  his  graeefiil  ttunt  of  thoo^t  and 
happiness  of  expression.  Seme  of  bis  peces,  which 
breathe  the  hi|^er  enthnnasm  of  the  art,  and  are  eol> 
oured  with  a  singular  pieturesquenesB  of  imagery, 
increase  our  regret  at  the  manifest  mutilation  of  his 
woi^.  No  one  ofhis  poetical  predecessors  was  more 
TMsed  in  Greek  fitmntare  than  Catnlhi^  and  hit  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  its  beauties  proenied  tar  him 
the  a|ipellation  of  Voetut :  unless  we  understand  by 
the  term  in  question,  not "  learned,"  bat  rather  know- 
ing and  accomplished ;  what  the  old  English  writers 
generally  signify  by  "  cunning,"  as  "  cunning  in  mu- 
sic and  the  mathematics."  CatuUns  translated  many 
of  the  shorter  and  more  delicate  pieces  of  the  Greeks, 
an  ^tempt  which  hitherto  bad  been  thought  imposai' 
ble,  though  the  broad  humour  of  their  comedies,  the 
vehement  pa^os  of  their  tragedies,  and  the  romando 
interest  of  the  Odyssey,  bad  stood  the  transformation. 
Hia  stay  in  Bithynia,  though  little  advantageous  to 
his  fortune,  ren^red  him  better  acquainted  than  he 
ntight  otbnwise  ban  been  with  the  productions  of 
(Sreece ;  and  he  was  therefore,  in  a  great  degree,  in* 
debted  to  this  expedilioa  (on  i^odk  he  tlwaja  appeara 
to  have  locriced  back  with  morttfleatitm  arid  mn^inU 
ment)  for  ^osa  felidtoat  turns  of  expression,  that 
grace,  rimplietty,  and  pnri^  which  are  the  characteris- 
tics of  his  poems,  and  of  which  hitherto  Greece  alone 
had  ^forded  models.  Indeed,  in  all  bis  verses,  wh^h- 
cr  elegiac  or  heroic,  we  perceive  his  imitstion  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  it  must  he  admitted  that  he  hat  drawn 
from  them  hit  aboioeat  ttorst.  His  HeOemims  are 
frequent;  Utiiiiaget,sfaDilet,met^iors,andaddrett- 
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M  to  hlmMlf  are  fell  Greek;  and  enn  in  tbe Temfica- 
tion  of  fail  odes  we  aee  visible  tracei  of  their  origin. 
NeTertheleBB,  he  wu  the  inventor  of  a  new  speciu  of 
Latin  poetry ;  and  aa  he  waa  the  firat  who  nsed  lucb 
Tsriety  of  meamirea,  and  peihapa  inTented  some  that 
were  new,  he  waa  amply  entitled  to  call  the  poetical 
Tolume  which  he  prennted  to  Cornelius  Nepea  Lepi- 
ium  Nomm  JUbellum.  The  beautiful  expreasiona, 
too,  and  idioms  of  the  Greek  language,  which  he  haa 
so  caiefiilly  selected,  are  woven  with  such  art  into  the 
texture  of  his  compraition,  and  so  aptly  paint  the  im- 
paeaioned  ideaa  of  his  amonras  muse,  tlut  they  have 
all  the  fi«ah  and  nntanushed  fanes  of  origiaaUty. — The 
beat  editions  of  Catullus  are,  that  of  Vulpius,  Patav., 
4to,  1737,  and  that  of  Doriag,  lApt.,  8vo,  1788,  ro- 

Erinted  in  XiOndon,  1830.  The  woriis  of  this  poet 
ave  also  been  frequently  edited  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  TibuUus  and  Propertius,  of  which  the  best 
ediUon  U  periiap  that  of  MonI),  Paru,  fU.,  1604. 
{Bakr,  Geteh.  Rom.  LU.,  tcA.  1,  p.  S68,  »eqq.  — 
SehSU,  Hi$t.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  1,  p.  S86,  810,  Meqq,  — 
EUon'f  Speeittunt,  vol.  S,  p.  81. — Duniop,  Rom.  Lit., 
vol.  1,  p.  464,  teqq.) 

Catclus,  Q.  LuTiTiDa,  I.  a  Roman  naval  com- 
mander, &010UB  for  bia  victory  over  the  fleet  of  the 
Caithaginiana,  consisting  of  400  sail,  off  the  J^gofes 
havia ;  forty  of  the  Oaithajpnian  Teasels  were  aunk, 
seventy  taken,  and  the  remainder  dispersed.  Thia 
celebrated  victory  pat  an  end  to  Uie  fint  Punic  war. 
(Ktd..£gates  Inauln.) — II.  A  celebrated  Roman,  the 
colleague  of  Msrius  in  the  consulship,  and  who  joinUy 
triumphed  with  him  over  the  Cimbri.  He  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  Marius,  during  the  ^^lannkal  sway 
of  the  latter,  and  suffocated  himsdf  in  a  newly-plastei^ 
ed  room  by  the  steam  of  a  la^  fire.  {PbU.^Yit.  Mar. 
—VeU.  Paterc,  2,  SS.) 

Catcriobs,  a  Gallic  nation,  dwelling  among  the 
CottianAlpB.  (f/tn.,  3,  30.)  Their  capital  waa  Ca- 
turiga,  traces  of  which  are  found,  accorung  to  D'Ad- 
ville,  at  CkorgcM,  l>etween  Gap  and  Evibnin,  in  the 
department  det  Hautet-Alpet.  (Lemairef  Ind.  Geogr. 
ad  Co*.,  p.  838,  teq.) 

CAuoXaos,  the  nuno  of  the  highest  and  most  exten- 
sive range  of  mountains  in  the  noithem  part  of  Asia, 
and  which  the  ancienta  erroneously  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  the  chtun  of  Taurus.  According  to 
Strabo,  it  extended  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Caspian 
Sea.  It  divided  Albania  and  Il>eiia  towards  the  south, 
jGrom  the  level  conotiy  of  the  Sanusta  aa  the  north. 
The  inhaMtants  of  these  moantains  formed,  according 
to  some,  seventy,  and  according  to  others,  300  different 
nations,  who  Bpoke  various  lansfuages,  and  lived  in  a 
savage  state.  The  breadth  of  this  chain,  accordmg  to 
the  best  Russian  authorities,  is  about  400  miles  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Don  and  Kooma ;  about  766 
between  the  struts  of  Cofa  and  the  peninsula  o(Av- 
tkeron;  and  about  860  between  the  mouths  of  toe 
Phans  and  the  city  of  Ikrhend.  The  e^mtdogy  of 
the  name  of  Caucasus,  so  celebrated  in  nistory  and 
poetry,  is  not  agreed  upon ;  the  most  probable  opinion 
18  that  which  connects  it  with  the  Asi,  the  eariy  divin- 
ities of  Ana.  {Vid.  Asi.)  The  range  of  Caucasus 
cannot  be  conqwred  with  the  Alps  in  point  of  eleva- 
titm,  thou^  in  resemblance  it  may,  as  the  middle  of 
the  chain  is  covered  with  glaciers,  or  white  with  eter- 
nal snows.  The  highest  summit  is  only  6000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  two  principal 
passages  of  Caucasus  are  mentioned  by  the  ancients 
under  the  name  of  the  Caucasiui  and  Albanian  gates. 
The  first  is  the  defile  which  leads  from  Motdok  to 
Tifiit.  It  is  the  narrow  vall^  of  four  days'  journey, 
mere,  aceoiding  to  Straho,  the  river  Aragon,  now 
called  Ardcuiy  Sows.  It  is,  is  Pliny  ealli  it,  an 
enormous  woA  of  nature,  which  has  cut  out  a  long 
opening  among  the  rocks,  that  an  iron  gate  would  be 
almost  suflBcient  to  eloee.  It  is  bj  tbu  passage  that 
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the  barbarians  of  the  north  threatened  both  the  Roman 
and  the  Persian  empire.  It  is  now  called  Darid. 
The  Albanian  pass  of  the  ancients  vu,  aeeoi^iw  to 
common  opinion,  Ae  paas  of  Dtrheni  along  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  Later  and  better  authorities  sanction  the 
belief  however,  that  k  was  the  same  vrith  the  Sarma- 
tian  pass,  and  ooincides  with  a  defile  paasing  through 
the  territory  of  OomaMuau,  along  the  frontier  of  Da- 
ghettan,  aim  th«i  tmvening  the  district  of  JC^gmam- 
ikarU.  {MaUt-BraMt  Gagr.,  vol.  S,  p.  13,  Bnm^ 
ed.) 

CaucSvss,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia,  who  occnpiea 
the  coast  of  the  £uxine  from  the  Maiyandynes  as  &r 
aa  the  river  Partbenius.  Some  pretend  that  they  were 
of  Arcadian  origin,  in  common  with  the  Felaagi,  and 
roamed  ^>oat  Uke  this  latter  people  {Strab.,  346), 
while,  according  to  others,  they  were  of  Scythian  ex- 
traction. (StrM.,  643.)  A  portion  of  these  Caucones 
are  said  to  have  passed  into  Oreee^  and  eceupied  a 
territory  in  the  division  of  Elia,  edled  Cenle,  or  "tfae 
hollow."  Another  part  settled  in  Triphylian  EHs.  It 
is  of  the  latter  that  Herodotus  apeaks  (1, 147 ;  4, 148. 
— Compare  Lareker,  Hiat.  d'Herod.,  vol.  8,  p.  106, 
Tabu  Ge(^frapkiqiu). 

Caodioh,  a  dty  of  Sanmium,  the  position  of  which 
is  not  perfectly  agreed  upon  by  antiquaries :  most  of 
them,  mdeed,  place  it,  with  Holstenius,  who  examined 
the  whole  of  this  tract  with  great  accuracy,  at  A  rpaxa. 
But  D'Anviile  assigns  it  a  sitnatum  a  few  miles  ferther 
towards  Beneventum.  In  the  vicinity  of  Oaudium 
was  the  famous  defile  called  Furea  Cavdiiue,  where 
the  Roman  army  waa  compelled  by  the  Samnites  to 
pass  under  the  jtka.  The  present  valley  of  Arvam  ia 
thought  to  answer  to  tins  paas.  (Cramer's  Ancient 
Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  343.) 

Caolomu  or  Cadlon,  a  any  of  Brutiom,  in  lower 
Italy,  on  the  seacoast,  a  short  distance  south  of  Codn- 
tum  Promontorium,  and  between  that  and  the  Zepbyri- 
an  Promontory.    It  was  one  of  the  eariiest  oolonies 
founded  by  ^e  Acfaeanson  these  shores  {Strah.,  361 .~ 
Scymn.,  C&.,v.317),  and  the  name  origin^y,periiaps, 
was  Aulon.   {Stepk.  Sjfz.,  t.  e.  MX6».)   That  it 
hdd  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  republiea  of  Mag^ 
na  Grsm  we  may  collect  from  Polvbius  (3, 89),  who 
records  its  alliance  with  Crotona  and  Sybwis.    It  was 
razed  to  the  ground  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who  re- 
moved the  inhabitants  to  ms  capital  (Diod.  Sic,  14, 
106),  but  it  must  have  arisen  again  fron  its  rains, 
nuAe,  during  the  vac  with  I^rnliiui,  it  csponaed  the 
cvise  of  that  prince,  uid  was,  in  oODseqocnce,  attacked 
and  mllaged  by  the  Mamertini,  who  were  the  allies  of 
the  Romans.   (Patuan.,  6, 8.)   The  town  waa  sub-  ' 
aequcDtly  occupied  by  the  Brutii,  who  defended  it 
gainst  the  Rwianfl  during  the  second  Punic  war. 
The  siege  was  raised  by  HannibaL   (Xn.,  S7,  IS  et 
Ifi.  —  Plui.,  Vit.  Fab.  Max.)   Bsnio,  and  the  other 
Calatmon  topographers,  fixed  its  site  at  Caatn  veiere  ;  ' 
but  the  opinion  of  the  best-informed  antiquaries  la  in 
favour  of  ^/oro.   (Cramer'tAnc.  iila/y,vol.S,p.  402.) 

Cadnus,  a  city  of  Caria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tarbe- 
luB,  west  of  the  Sinus  GLaucus.    It  appears  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  a  people,  whtun  Herodotus  regard e«l  ' 
as  differing  from  the  Cariaos  in  some  important  par- 
ticulars, and  possessing  more  of  the  character  of  an  in~ 
digeoous  nation.  (Herod.,  1, 172.)   This  aty.thoa^H  ' 
possessing  the  advantages  of  a  good  harbour  and  a  very  ^ 
fertile  territory,  was  nevertheless  reckoned  particularly 
unhealthy  during  the  summer  by  reason  oj  the 
sive  heat ;  the  abundance  of  fnut  was  also  prejndicisk.1  ' 
to  the  health  of  its  inhsbitants.   Under  the  Bysantix»«  I 
emperors,  Caunus  formedpart  of  Lycia.   (HioreeL,  p. 
686. — Compare  the  Acts  of  Couneils  and  Notitim.— ^ 
Geogr.  Saer.,  p.  248.)   Xlie  rite  of  Cauma  is  now 
occupied  by  a  small  tovrn  and  seaport  named  Jr«^nr«;  at ' 
or  Kkeuget,  abmit  four  miles  to  the  south  of  the  C'sv—  { 
trance  of  the  CaUns  into  the  sea.  (Cmier's  A.^»^ 
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Mmr,  nL%,p.  188,  teqq.)  Ttu  figs  of  thii  place 
mtt  tuaooM.  Cicero  (tw  Dtv.,  3, 4)  mentionB  the  cry 
of  I  peraon  who  eold  Cannian  figs  at  Bmndisium,  as 
a  bto  ouKQ  agsinst  Crasnu  when  Betting  out,  at  the 
tine,  on  hi>  Paithiui  expedition.  The  ciy  of  the  fig- 
vendei  was  Cmjum  (mpply  Jkua  erne,  or  vendo),  and 
Ihk  to  a  Roman  ear  would  aoand  mrj  much  like  ease 
«  us,  pronoonced  rqudly,  that  i«,  Uke  om*  n*  e«r, 
the  letter  v  beii^  aonndad  the  Romans  like  u. 
[Sebiader,  L.  G.,  toL  1.  p.  8S7,  §e^q.) 

Ciymt  Of  C^YarmnB,  a  r^>id  river  of  Asia,  rising 
in  Lydia,  and,  after  a  meandering  course,  felling  into 
(be  ^^gean  Sea  near  Epfaemu.  Near  its  mouth  it 
faniid  ■  mar^  called  jIim  Pd^,  or  the  Anan  maxah, 
and  aaaw  with  the  'AtROf  ?xtfiav  of  Homer,  nmeb 
frequented  by  swana  and  other  water-fowl.  The 
CajttCT  is  DOW  cidled  the  Kitehik  Minder,  or  little 
Msander,  from  its  winding  course.  (Plin.,  S,  29. — 
Slrat.,9i!t.  —  H<m.,  It.,  %  \tO. —  Yirg.,  Gwrg.,  1, 
383— it,  Mil,  7,  699.— Ontf,  Met.,  6,  386.— Jtfar- 
tui,Ef.,  1,54,6.) 

CunniA  Moms,  a  range  of  ntountaina  in  Gaul,  com- 
■eaeiiif  in  the  tenitMT  of  the  Voles  Tectoaages,  nm* 
■iafflhoiee  in  a  iMffthnu  direction  into  the  cotmtry  of 
the  Rstem,  eomomniftating  by  a  side-chain  with  the 
MontaiBB  of  the  Anremi  to  uie  northwest,  while  the 
main  range  porsoes  its  conrse  towards  the  northeast 
nd  north,  connecting  itseli^  in  the  former  direction 
with  Meant  Jnra,  and  in  the  latlor  with  Mount  Vose- 
soi  {.fctge\i  The  modem  name  of  the  range  is  Uie 
Crsmc^  in  the  depaitmenta  of  VAstyrmt,  la  I^ire, 
aiCArikie.   (Caa  ,  B.  et  56.)   Pliny  calls 

this  ian|e  Geb«njia  (3,  4) ;  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  and  the 
Gtceka  m  general,  ^le  it  Kiftfievov  bpo^.  Avienus 
(Or.  JfariC  614)  calls  the  adjacent  r^on  Cimemee. 
(Cogqian  Wenudorjf,  ad  loe. — Lertuire,  Index  G(t^. 
adC€g^M.p^p.K9.) 

Csns,  I.  a  Greek  pluloaopher,  and  diaciple  of  Soc- 
rates, and  also  one  of  the  interiocutors  whom  Plato  in- 
troduces in  bis  dialogue  entitled  Phndon.  He  was 
bom  at  Thebes,  and  composed  three  dialogaes,  called 
HtUgme  I'ESddfoi),  Pkrymckua  (^pwtxoc),  and  A- 
MX.  or  the  Picture  (Ilivaf ).  The  last  is  the  only  one 
whkfa  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  commonly  cited 
ita  Latin  title  Cebetu  Tabula  (i.  e.,  racta),  and  is  a 
Dofal  Aetdi  or  picture  of  hnman  1^  wntten  in  a 
rieaatng  and  simple  a^le.  Simie  eiltics  have  raised 
dooliU  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  liUIe  work.  It 
brea^Ms,  indeed,  a  Tery  pure  rein  of  morality,  but  is 
not  rompusid,  as  they  tlunk,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Socntic  aAoU  \  and  they  are  disposed,  therefore,  to 
legud  it  as  the  work  of  some  stmc,  periiaps  Cebea  of 
CyBna  (Xe.  II.},  who  wiahed  to  show  Otat  happiness 
fBfcri^ed  in  the  pracHoe  of  virtue.  But  it  is  expreos- 
Ty  sttribMed  to  Cebea  by  Lucian  Merced^  Conduct., 
c-  42),  and  after  him  by  Tertullian  {de  Praacripl.  adv. 
Hmra.,  e.  S9),  Diogenes  Laertius  (3,  125),  Chalcidtus, 
ad  Stddas.  Wolff  was  the  first  among  the  modems 
vfaaTcntored  to  call  in  question  this  testimony  of  the 
MWKa,  and  he  has  been  followed  on  the  same  side 
ij  the  Abba  Serin  (Mm.  de  VAead,  dee  Ineer.,  &c., 
^  3,  p.  76. — Compare  the  dissertation  of  Gamier,  in 
the  swe  collection,  toI.  49,  p.  455).  No  worit  of  an- 
bqeity  has  met  vnth  a  wider  diculation.  It  has  been 
traosbtod  into  almost  all  the  modem  languages,  even 
iMe  the  Arabic. — The  best  editions  of  Cebes  are,  that 
SdiWMghjenaer,  Arfreni.,  12mo,  1806,  and  tliat  of 
1hieBie,Beni/.,8To,  1810,  with  German  notes  of  great 
BMiit.  {SekUl,  Httt.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  S,  846.)— II.  A 
^aosBfher  of  Oy^dcQs,  who  Hved  in  the  time  of  Mai^ 
ad  Aan&aa.  (Compere  Athenatu,  4,  p.  166. — Ed. 
iehteigk^  ToX.  3,  p.  109,  and  GarToer,  Diatert.  eur  te 
TaUen  de  Cebea.  —  Mem.  de  fAcad.  dee  Jnacr.,  die  , 
•(4.  49,  p.  46a.) 

Cmmmin,  a  eiry  of  Troas.  capital  of  a  small  district 
naaied  ficM  it  Cdbwaia.  This  diatiiet  was  aeparated 


by  the  Scraunder  (the  Simois  of  Homer)  fSrom  the 
temtorjr  of  Scepsis,  as  Strabo  informs  ua,  axtA.  the 
Cebremans  and  the  people  of  Scepsis  were  almost 
continually  at  war,  until  Antigonus  removed  the  in- 
habitants of  both  places  to  Antigonta,  afterward  Alex- 
andrea  Troas.  {Strah.,  597.)  According  to  Efdiorus, 
Cebrene  had  received  a  colony  from  the  .£<^an  Cyme. 
(Ap.  Harpocr.,  a.  v.  K.iA(n)va.)  Xenophon  affirms  that 
tt  was  a  place  of  mat  Mrength.  {Hiet.  Or.^  8, 1, 14). 
The  eite  is  called  at  the  present  day  KuteJuUtat^qK. 
{Cretner't  Asia  Miaor,  vol.  1,  p.  119.) 

Ckbbds,  a  river  of  Moeaia,  flowin?  into  the  Danube, 
and  separating  Upper  from  Lower  Moeaia.    It  is  now 
Mthet  ttie  Uem,  a  small  Bulgarian  stream,  or  the 
riz.    (Oio  Coat.,  61,  S6.) 

GbckopIa,  the  cninnal  name  of  Athens,  in  honour 
of  CecropB,  its  first  founder.   <  Vid.  Cecropa.) 

Cecropidjb,  a  name  given  to  the  Athetuana  by  the 
poets,  aa  the  fibled  deaoendaBts  of  Ceerops.  (Vid. 
Ceenpe.) 

CiCBOPs,  according  to  the  Attic  legend,  an  autoch- 
thon or  indigenous  personage,  and  the  earilest  monarch 
of  the  countey,  after  Ogyges.  His  forai  was  half  ho- 
man,halfthat  of  a  serpent  In  his  d^s,  it  is  said,  the 
gods  began  to  dioose  uvourite  spots  among  the  dwelk 
mgs  of  men  fi>r  their  own  residence,  or,  as  the  exjirea- 
sion  aeemB  to  mean,  particular  deities  were  worshipped 
with  especial  homage  in  particalar  cities.  It  was  at 
this  time,  therefore,  that  Minerva  and  Neptune  strove 
for  the^oesesaion  of  Atrica.  The  question  was  to  be 
drtermmedhy  the  natural  principle  of  priority  ofoccupa- 
tion.  It  was  asserted  by  Neptune,  that  he  had  appro- 
priated the  territory  to  himself,  by  planting  his  tndent 
on  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  before  the  land 
had  been  claimed  by  Mmerva.  He  pointed  to  it  there 
standing  erect,  and  to  the  salt-spring  which  had  then 
iasued,  anil  waa  flowing  from  the  fissure  of  the  eli£^ 
that  had  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  tiident.  On 
the  other  band,  Minerva  alleged  that  she  had  taken 
possession  of  the  country  at  a  alill  earlier  period  than 
had  been  done  by  the  nval  deity.  She  appealed,  in 
support  of  her  claim,  to  the  olive,  which  bad  sprang  at 
her  command  from  the  soil,  and  which  was  gromng 
near  the  fountain  produced  by  the  hand  of  Neptune 
from  the  same  place.  Ceerops  was  required  to  attert 
the  ttath  of  her  aaseition.  He  had  been  vitneaa  of 
the  act,  and  testified  accordingly;  whereupon  the 
twelve  gods,  according  to  one  version  of  the  &ble, 
but,  accOTding  to  another,  Ceerops  himself,  decided  in 
favour  of  Minerva,  who  then  became  the  tutelary  deity 
of  Athens.  (ApoUod.,  3,  14,  1.)  Ceerops  married 
Agraulofl,  daugmer  of  Actnus,  and  became  the  father 
of  three  daughters,  Pandrosos,  Herse,  Imd  Agrauloh, 
After  a  reign  of  many  years,  spent  in  faitrodudng 
among  tus  subjects  the  bleaBinga  of  civilization,  be 
died,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  Cranatu,  another  au- 
tochthon. (Apollod.,  I.  c.) — Thus  much  for  the  fa- 
ble, which  has  become  in  our  histories  so  much  grave 
maUer  of  &cL  The  tmth  appears  to  be,  that  the 
whole  aeries  of  Attic  kings  who  are  sud  to  ham  pre- 
ceded Theseus,  including,  perhaps,  even  Theseus  him- 
self, are  mere  fictions,  owing  their  existence  to  misun- 
derstood names  and  false  etymologiee,  to  attempts  to 
explain  ancient  customs  and  religious  ritea,  and  to  a 
wish  to  exalt  the  antiquity  of  a  nation  or  a  family  by 
giving  it  a  founder  in  a  remote  ago.  At  the  head  of  , 
the  tut  of  Attic  kings  is  commonly  placed  Ogyges. 
The  evidence  of  his  nistoricat  existence  is  so  ahght 
.that  his  name  hardly  appears  deserving  of  leoumt. 
Whether  we  ma&e  it  equivalent,  aa  some  do,  to  dp- 
Xiidos,  or  trace  it,  with  other  etyindogists,  to  a  root 
ytryti,  meaning  night  or  daifcuesa,  in  nUier  case  the 
name  is  merely  figurative,  and  is  intended  to  refer, 
not  to  an  individual,  but  to  a  period  of  remote  and 
obscure  antiquity.  —  Next  in  order  comes  Cecropa^ 
whom  we  ought  to  regard  as  being,  m  genuine  Attic 
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AUa,  th«  fint  khiff  of  Attica ;  the  tme  antoclithon 
ttom  whom,  tMOtwig  to  tha  popular  faith,  the  Attic 
people  had  their  origin.  The  story  of  his  being  half 
nun,  half  feerpent,  ia  onlj^  an  ezpieimHi  of  hit  aatocb- 
thimnu  nature.  For  in  Herooolas  (1,  7B),  the  ez- 
plamtion  given  W  the  Tdmwwana  of  the  aerpente 
oeroared  by  the  noraea  at  Sai^  ia,  6ft*  tlvatjyc 
wtaia,  "that  the  make  ia  a  child  of  earth.**  The 
atory  of  hia  leading  a  cohmy  from  Sale,  in  Egypt,  to 
Athena,  ia  a  ctnnpantively  late  invention,  and  entitled 
to  no  credit.  (PkUol.  Mtueant,  6,  p.  S67.)  The  very 
name  Cecropa  {^.txpcnp)  itadf  antean  to  be  nothing 
than  a  rnionyme  of  airr6)(wv.  The  rfrrt^,  or 
cicada,  waa  umya  resaided  by  the  Atheiriana  aa  a 
■ymbiri  of  their  aittoehSumia.  At  the  «gga  of  thia  in- 
aact  ftll  to  the  ground  from  the  atalka  on  which  they 
are  depoaited  {AriBUd.,  HtMt.  An.,  b,  24),  and  are 
h^ebed  in  great  nombna  in  ahower^  weather,  it  waa 
natural  that  the  vulgar  ahould  conaider  the  earth  aa 
producing  them,  ntm  one  of  the  uamea  of  the  ci- 
cada ia  K^iiin»*  (iBtioM,  Hiat.  An.^  10,  44^  the  origi- 
nal fimn  of  wUeh  woald  aeem  to  have  hem  Mpixof, 
Mfming,  aa  well  aa  rfml,  to  the  peeoHar  eonnd  which 
the  inaeet  emite.  Cecropa,  therefore  (Kexpo^,  Kpi- 
KOf),  ta  in  rmlity  noUiing  more  than  the  cicada  itaelf, 
the  emblem  of  autocktMiua,  converted  into  the  firat 
kinv  <rf' Athena.'  Hue  ia  rendoed  atiU  more  piobaUe 
byUwnameaofhiadaoi^ten.  Aathe  ancienla  aap- 
poaed  the  cicada  to  be  produced  from  the  ground,  no 
they  tbon^t  that  it  waa  wholly  nouririied  by  the  dew. 
Hence  the  namea  nivdpooof  ("  All-iUvy")  and  *Ep<T>7 , 
("  Detel"),  p*an  to  two  of  the  daughtera  of  the  fabled 
Cecropa.  The  third  name,  'AypauXof  {"  Fietd-piper"), 
ia  eqiulty  appropriate  to  the  cicada,  of  whoae  muaic 
aaeieDta  thoo^  ao  idf^y,  that  it  waa  doubted 
whether  the  looiant  did  not  wear  the  golden  cicada  in 
Oeir  hatr  in  honour  of  Apollo.  (SeM.  ai  Aruto^, 
JVhA.,971.) — ^Butwhat  beoomea  ofthel^endraapect- 
ing  tlie  part  tiiat  Cecropa  bore  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween Neptune  and  Mmervs  ?  It  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive,  that  in  thia  traditiiHi  a  record  ia  preaetved  of 
the  rivalry  that  arose  between  two  claases  of  the  Attic 
population,  the  me  devoted  to  maritimo  porsuita,  and 
aimiiiff  at  eoinimrcial  atnineiiee,^th0  other  contented 
iridi  their  own  doiaealic  reaoorcea,  and  preferring  the 
tfUMoU  occDpationa  of  agricultural  and  paatoru  lif^ 
whidl  were  typified  hy  the  emblematic  symbol  of 
peace.  The  victorv  or  Minerva,  which  it  ccnnmem- 
oratea,  is  a  true  and  significttnt  ezpreasion  of  the  con- 
dition of  this  emmtry,  and  of  the  nidrita  of  ita  people,' 
finm  the  dm  of  Cecropa  to  thoaa  of  Themiitodes, 
^WcriaworW*  Cfreect,  p.  93.) — Cronana  oomea  next 
m  the  Hat  of  Attic  kings.  He  was  also  an  autochthon, 
contemporary  with  the  flood  of  Deucalion.  He  mar- 
ried Pediaa,  and  the  issue  of  their  wedlock  waa  At- 
tlua.  What  ia  this  bat  the  legend  of  a  union  between 
the  inhabitanU  of  the  hills  (EfMi»>a^  yn,  the  rocky 
amntry)  with  thoae  of  the  nialiw  of  Attica  (Iledtuf, 
the  fiain  cotrntry)'*.  and  tnaa  Attica  CArOif)  was 
formed  by  nnitin?  the  rugged  district  wiUi  that  be- 
longing to  the  plain.  And  yet  a  hundred  hiatories. 
have  repeated  ^  name  of  Cranaoa  as  a  king  of  At- 
tica ! — ^Thia  state  ofprosperity,  however,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  of  long  duration ;  for  Atthia  is  said 
to  have  died  in  early  youth ;  and  die  flood  of  Deuca- 
lion to  have  inundated  Ae  country  during  the  reign  of 
Orantma,  who  waa  faimaelf  driven  from  the  throne  by 
IhoUngiwxt  in  sueeeamon,  named  ^flralkieiyon.  Hits 
qqt^lwMi,  indicating,  aa  it  doea,  a  collector  of  nmgb- 
bourrog  people  into  one  community,  appears  to  indi- 
cate an  attonpt  made  in  this,  the  next  age,  to  organize 
afresh  the  social  elements,  which  had  been  dirtaibed 
by  the  convuUkiia  of  the  prerioua  generation,  and  to 
ocn^iine  them  togrther  in^o  one  federal  body.  This 
deaignaeoiM  to  have  been  attended  with  success,  and 
to  haro  prodnead  raatdta  frvoonUe  to  tho  ouUiratiim 


of  the  arts  of  dvihied  Ufb.  For  the  imneAate  wob- 
etaaax  of  Amj^tieti^on,  and  the  representattvs  of  tlw 
state  of  the  Athenian  nation,  aa  it  existed  in  thit  pe- 
riod, waa  EriditlMMiios.  -EricfathoQinBwaa,uitheha. 
guage  of  oiydiology,tbe  BOB  of  Vuleaa  and  Mtama, 
or,  aa  Unt  tradition  mmw  be  interpreted,  it  waa  m  thit 
ap;e  that  the  mamial  laboora  which  enjoyed  the  npe- 
eial  patronage  ofthoae  two  deitiea  began  to  attract  the 
attention  and  aeaome  the  iimtoftance  which  aftemrd 
rendered  them  the  source  of  affluence  and  of  gloiy  to 
the  poaseasors  of  the  Athenaan  ami.  ( Wordnoorti'i 
Greece,  p.  SS,  wa^^Pkiklagkai  Muuum,  A,  p.  3U, 
teqq.) 

CiljbnjB  or  Cctiirs,  a  city  of  Phryaia,  in  the  soatb- 
west,  at  the  aoorees  of  the  Marsyaa,  This  was  a  bdsU 
river  which  flowa  into  the  MBander,  and  which,  «f- 
cording  to  Xeno[^n,  waa  named  after  Marias,  whom 
Apollo  cauaed  to  be  flayed  ahve,  and  whose  skin  he 
hung  in  the  cave  where  the  river  rises.  Cyras  tbe 
Younger  had  a  palace  there,  with  a  paric  fiUcd  with 
wUd  beaita,  where  he  exereiaed  InmaMf  in  hnnting. 
Wtehin  the  endosme  hf  thia  pabee  roae  tiie  Mcuider, 
and  flowed  through  the  park ;  the  Marsyaa  roae  in  the 
maritet-plaee.  At  the  sourcea  of  the  latter,  Xen«a. 
after  his  return  from  Greece,  built  a  palace  and  cita- 
dd.  The  inhabitants  of  Celcnn  were  m  after  Axj% 
carried  by  Antiochua  Soter  to  the  city  of  Apamea, 
finmded  I7  him  a  few  ndlea  to  the  aotitheaat,  at  the 
confluenee  Ot  tbe  Manyas  and  Mcandor.  (!«».,  38, 
13. — ■Xenoph.,  Anth.y  1.) 

CsLiBNO,  one  of  the  harpies,  danghtcr  of  Neptune 
and  Terra.   {Virg.,  £n.,  8, 845.) 

CcLEiTDERis,  o  city  OH  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Trachea, 
to  the  northeast  of  the  Anemnrian  prmncsrtoiy.  It 
waa  founded  by  tbe  Phfleniciuia,  aiM  afterward  re- 
ceived a  Samian  colony.  Celenderia  appears  to  have 
been  a  place  of  great  strength,  built  on  a  high  and 
craggy  precipice,  surroundra  by  the  sea,  {Tarit., 
Ann.,  2,  80.)  It  is  now  Ouhnirek.  iOrmer'M  An* 
Minar,  vol.  S,  p.  3S8.) 

CELEBts.    Vid.  Equites. 

CkLeua,  a  king  of  Eleusia,  father  to  Triptolemus  by 
MiAanira.  He  gave  a  kind  rcceptiot)  to  Ceres,  who 
taui^t  his  son  tbe  ait  of  euhivatmg  the  earth.  {He- 
*ud,  Op.  tt  D.,  v.  4aa.-~ApaUei.,  1,  6,  1.— Poimwl, 
1,  14.— Fify.,  Georg.,  1,  165.) 

CnsDs,  I.  AuLva  Coknblios,  a  eeMsated  i^iysi- 
cian.    Hia  native  dty  is  unknown ;  some  writers  con- 
tending for  Rome,  oUiera  for  Verona.    (Compare  Fa- 
bricius,  BM.  Lai.,  2,  4,  p.  36,  teqq.)   £ven  his  very 
name  is  partly  involved  ta  doidit,  smne  mddng  it  Au- 
refwa  Cornelias  Cdsus,  othsrs  AiUut.   Tbe  time  in 
which  he  lived  has  also  been  made  a  aubject  of  contro- 
versy.   One  claas  of  writers  infer,  from  a  passage  in 
Columella  (R.  R.,  1,  1,  14 ;  compare  3,  17,  4,  and  4, 
8,  1),  that  he  was  bom  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  and 
lived  until  the  rMgn  of  Trajan.   (SeMiing,  Qaaat. 
de  Corn.  Celsi  Ftfa,  L^.,  IKM,  p.  19  and  76.)    Art*  : 
other  elasa  place  Ida  Intth  under  the  rrisn  of  Augus-  > 
t«s.    (Compare  Le  Clerc,  Hut.  de  la  Med.,  vol.  1,  p. 
617,  eegtr  —  Schidie,  Compend.  Hut.  Med.,  p.  298. 
*eqq.)   The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  he  lived 
under  Auguatua  and  TU>eriu8,  but  wrote  hia  works 
under  the  latter.    Celius  composed  a  large  work,  on 
the  plan,  in  aome  measure,  of  an  encydopedim,  in 
which  he  treated  of  jrfiilosophy,  juriaprudence,  agrW 
eultore,  and  medicine.   It  waa  entitled  "  J)e  Arti- 
hu."  Unhappily,  however,  only  the  idgfat  boolu  {from 
the  6th  to  the  14th)  which  treat  of  medicine  have 
come  down  to  us.    Hie  beat  edttiona  are  that  of 
Ruhnken,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1785,  and  that  of  Miltigan, 
Land.,  19X. — Roman  literature,  otherwise  no  barren 
of  good  medical  autiioiitiea,  can  boast  of  possessing 
in  CelsuB  one,  who,  fer  deganee,  terseness,  leaminff, 
good  sense,  and  praelieal  infivniBtioii,  stands  vmmd-i 
Md.   Evorybranch  of  the  professiMihasbem  trested 
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(fbf  InDtind  it  may  be  wdt  sud  of  hun,  ^ikUquoi 
lajgit  KM  wn/.   So  coDwletd  a  ■pedmen  of  pro- 
bMHul  knowledge,  selected  bj  a  sound  jadgment, 
and  adorned  with  philosophy,  is  nowhere  else  to  be 
met  vitb.  As  a  Roman  lustorian  said  of  Homer,  that 
he  iilio  eu  beUeve  lum  to  have  been  bom  blind  must 
hiBielf  ha  devmd  of  every  sense,  so  may  we  ventnre  to 
iffim  reqeeUng  Celsus,  that  he  who  can  suppose  him 
to  hm  been  a  men  compiler,  and  never  to  hare 
pnetwid  the  ait  of  medidne,  must  be  totally  destitute 
ot  all  pmfessioiud  expeiience.    His  preface  contains 
an  »<<inif«>iL.  ezpontion  of  the  principles  of  the  dififer- 
ent  Mctt  which  bad  risen  up  la  medicine  before  his 
time ;  and  in  the  ramaininff  part  of  the  1st  book  there 
in  aaaj  pattiiwnt  remans  on  the  best  method  of 
pRseirini  Ihs  health.    In  the  2d,  which  traaU  of  the 
'general  ^mploms  and  pbsnomena  of  diseases  in  gen- 
eral, he  us  copied  freely  from  Hippocrates,  having,  no 
doubt,  (fiseofoed  that  "  to  copy  nature  was  to  copy 
hiiiL"  Ibe  last  part  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  the 
nlmct  of  ^  and  regimen ;  and  here  his  views  will, 
ma  I  fur  exeaplioiii,  ermi  now  be  admitted  by  the 
npnjafieed  to  m  wonderfolly  correct.  '  Dr.  CuUen, 
wtth  all  Ui  pv^ndioes  agunst  andent  authors,  allows 
Hat  **  m  Bioat  instauoes,  lua  judgment,  if  understood 
veil,  might  be  found  peihapa  to  be  very  good." — In 
tlx  3d  book  he  has  tre^ed  of  fevers  ;  and  here  his 
ifaliGrtiMi,  naiartLB  upon  critical  days,  and  treatment, 
willhefenad  to  ba  paitieuiarijr  dewrViug  of  attentiim. ' 
VfDweedoB  and  ctud  mdicotione  to  the  head  an  the 
jaoenl  remedies  wfaidtiMniost^pproTes  of,  and  hap- 
py wDflU  it  hav«  been  for  mankina  if  the  masters  of 
the  profeMon  had  been  cmtent  to  follow  this  simple 
plsn  of  treatment,  instead  of  being  carried  away  1:^ 
soch  spedoos  theories  as  the  CuUenian  and  Brunoni- 
an,  which  all  most  now  admit  have  introduced  very 
mwfgtoi  end  &tal  views  of  practice.   The  other  parts 
ofhiswoifcitisiiniiBeeasaiy  togo  OTerminutelv;  bat ; 
wo  woald  poutt  out,  a*  partioidariy  vahiaUe,  his  di- 
nsons  and  treatment  of  ulcers.    It  is  lemaAsble  that 
m  me  has  treated  of  diseases  of  the  "  o6sca7ue 

Cm"  with  the  same  precision  that  he  has  done, 
difioent  shades  of  cutaneous  diseases,  which  are 
faosd  so  Jiflwift*  to  define,  he  has  maAed  wiUi  a  sur- 
poof  dsgna  of  wedsioii.    Bat,  of  the  whota  work, 
the  Most  mtaieatmg  part,  perit^  is  the  7th  book, 
niaA  tMtt  of  the  operations  of  sorgaiy.   His  ac- 
count of  those  p!arfi>rmed  upon  the  eye  may  be  in- 
taaeei  as  paitiealarly  excellent.    The  operating  for 
wndung  ths  eatazoct  is  described  in  much  the  same 
otaaaa  as  it  is  now  performed.   The  andeats.were 
not  aoqaaiBledwithUiemodeofextraii^ing.   Tlw  op- 
ntioB  of  liAoteay,  as  described  by  him,  thoorii  not 
«xt(f  the  same  as  that  nowgenenlly  practised,  has, 
"en  at  the  preaent  day,  its  admirers,  among  whom  we 
psmion  the  celebrated  Du^ytren,  who  has  re- 
nwi  it  at  Paria,  and  considers  it  to  possess  the  ad- 
*«Uge  over  the  common  plan  of  Voiding  a  freer 
to  the  stone.   Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of  London, 
ia»  a&a  operatad  mudi  in  the  same  vruy  upon  boys, 
to  whni,  bw.4be-l7,  Cdsoa  natrioto  hu  piac&e. 
Cdws  baa  the  marit  of  bdng  the  firal  author  who 
mkea  meiitioa  of  the  appBcatkm  of  the  ligature  to 
vtmem  for  atopfwng  hemonrfaage.    The  ligature  is 
•ieoBBiiliaDed  by  Heliod<mM  in  a  short  tract  on  am- 
pUioa  preaemd  l>jr  Nicfltas,  br  Galen  in  nearly 
^■CB^  places,  by  Aetina,  PtnIas.iGgineta,  Avicenm, 
iunsz,  Aveanoar,  and  Alboeana ;  ao  that  it  cannot 
*i>h  any  piopnety  be  called  a  modem  invention. — In 
'he  last  book  be  treats  minotehr  of  ftaeturea  and  dislo- 
iMnt ;  and  berev  of  eonrse,  be  avails  himself  of  the 
--'irrect  views  previouslT  lud  down  by  Hippocrates. 
'Joe  may  vwiiliiTe  to  affinn  that,  even  at  the  present 
%.  W  who  M  thonmghly  acquainted  with  the  wri- 
of  Celsoe,  and  hu  learned  to  reduce  his  knowl- 
eige  to  pnctiee,  will  prove  a  naefiil  and  distingoiobed 


meaiber  of  Us  mfesnon. — II.  A  Platonic*  or,  aceont- 
ing  to  others,  £[»cnrean  philosppher,-  who  bved  to- 
wards the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  His  name 
is  famous  as  that  of  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
Christianity.  From  a  motive  of  cariosity,  or,  perhaps, 
in  order  to  be  bettor  able  to  combat  the  new  reUgiim, 
Celsua  caused  himself  to  be  initiated  into  the  myste- 
ries of  Christianity,  and  to  be  recdved  into  that  secret 
sodety  which  St.  Clement  of  Rome  is  supposed  to 
have  founded.  (Compare  Kealner,  Agape,  oder  tier 
geheirtu  WeUbande  der  Chriaten,  &c.,  Jena^  1819, 
8vo.)  It  ^ipeara,  however,  that  the  sincerity  of  Uia 
neophyte  was  distrusted,  and  that  be  was  refused  ad* 
mittance  into  the  lugher  ceremonies.  The  discontent 
to  which  this  gave  ris*  in  the  breast  of  GelMia,  infib- 
med  his  resmtment  against  the  Christians,  and  he  wrote 
a  worit  against  them,  entitled  'Kkqdifs  ^iyoc>  "  A  trae 
discourse,"  io  which  he  employed  all  the  resources  of 
his  intellect  and  eloquence  to  paint  Christianity  as  a 
ridiculous  and  contemptible  system,  and  its  followers 
as  a  sect  daiueroos  to  the  well-being  of  tlw  state. 
There  is  no  fitbdiDod  to  which  be  has  not  reconzfle  in 
order  to  represent  in  an  untrue  li^t  the  Cliriitian 
scheme  of  morale,  to  parody  and  blsify  the  text  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  to  calumniate  the  char- 
acter of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  disdples.  He  stylea 
Cbristionity  a  doctrine  tending  to  pervert  and  corropt 
the  human  race  {Myof  ^vfiaa/ofupoc  ritv  rov  ivSpo- 
mtv  fii6»)f  and  ezhorta  the  govemment  to  9xtixpat» 
the  sect,  if  it  wishes  to  aave  the  empire.  The  dis- 
coone  itself  is  lost ;  but  Origen,  who  refuted  it,  in  a 
work  divided  into  eight  boou,  has  ^ven  us  so  com- 
plete an  extract  from  it,  that,  by  the  aid  of  this,  we  can 
follow  all  the  principal  reasonings  of  the  author.  Gel- 
BUS  wrote  also  a  worii  against  magicians  and  sorcerers 
{Kara  iiuyiiv),  which  is  cited  by  Origen  and  Ludan. 
The  latter,  who  was  his  &iend,  addressed  to  him  liis 
memdr  on  Alexasdw,  the  &lse  ^irophet,  in  whieb  he 
extols  the  vrisdmn  of  Celaiu,  hia  love  for  tzoUi,  and 
his  amiable  mannen.  {Sehall,  Hut.  Lit.  Cfr.,  voL  S, 
p.  103,  Mqq.) — III.  Albinovanus,  a  friend  of  Horace, 
warned  against  plagiarism  {Epitt.  I,  8,  16)  and  plea- 
santly ridiculed  (Eput.  1,  8)  for  his  foibles. 

CshTM,  a  general  name  for  the  whole  Gallic  race, 
but,  in  a  special  sense,  an  appellation  given  to  the  moat 
indigenous  and  extendve  of  the  three  great  tribes  that 
occupied  Gaol  in  the  days  of  Cesar.   (  Ftd.  Gallia.) 

CiltibZei,  a  people  of  Spain,  brave  and  powerfid, 
who  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  intonor  of  the 
rountry.  .  According  to  Diodoras  Siculns  (5, 33),  th^ 
were  composed  of  two  nations,  the  Cdtn  and  Iben, 
whence  their  name,  wliidi,  p^iaiio,vrea  used  for  dis- 
tinetion'  sake  from  that  of  uie  Celts  beyond  the  I^re- 
neeainGaul.  Their  cavalry  wen  excellent,  and  foo{rIiC 
equity wellonfootandonborsebaek-  Niebtihr conajd- 
ers  the  fact  far  from  proved  that  the  Celts  of  Iberia  were 
strangers  from  Gaul  who  had  migrated  mto  that  coun- 
try. No  definite  tradition  of  this  event  is,  according 
to  him,  to  be  found,  not  even  in  Diodorus.  This  as- 
sertion, iMnrsvar,  is  db^ther  untenable,  and  is  based 
jupoB  lOna  Btrange  hypothesis  th^  difibrant  faces  of  hu- 
man bdnga  woe  originally  created,  and  tfaat  mankind 
did  not  spring  from  one  common  parent  (Compare 
NieMtr,  Rom.  HUt.,  voL  2,  p.  266.)  The  Celtiberi 
were  reduced  beneath  the  Roman  sway  tn  the  Sertori- 
an  war,  a  lonr  and  brave  resistance.  They  were 
divided  into  six  tnbes,  the  Bellones,  Arevaci,  Pdeur^ 
donee,  IKttin,BelU,  and  LnsDiiea.  IlieooaBtrToftha 
Celtiberi  was  sometimes  called  Celtiberia,  and  border- 
ed, on  the  east,  upon  the  Edetani  and  Ute  range  of 
Mount  Ortospeda ;  on  the  north  upon  the  Iberua ;  on 
the  west  upon  the  Tagus  and  the  Carpetani ;  op  the 
south  upon  the  Orelani.  It  comprised,  therefore,  what 
is  now  the  southwestern  part  oi  Aragon,  the  southern 
part  of  JVovarrf,  the  eastern  poitirai  <tf  OM  CaMbU,  and 
Uta  nOTtheastem  divis>'>n  <tf  iVov  CMslUe.  (P^tn.,  9, 
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S.~Id.  4,  — Ltf  .,  Epit.,  48 —Eutrop.,  4, 19  — 
/«tdor.,  Hitp.  CkroH.  Ooth.,  p.  173.) 

CcLTici,  a  people  of  Lusitann,  whoae  temtory 
below  the'inouth  of  the  Tagoa,  mod  between  that  river 
•nd  the  Tuidetam.  Ttuj  wen  of  Celtic  ori^,  u 
thnr  name  impoiti,  and  thw  eonntiy  annrered  to 
what  ii  now  the  KMitheni  part  of  Alontaot.  Thar 
chief  town  wai  Jotia,  now  Bqa.  {PUn.^  8,  1. — 
Id.,  4,  21.) 

Gkh  ADM,  a  pronaontoiT  of  Eubcea,  which  fonned  the 
extreme  point  of  the  island  towaida  the  norttiweat. 
The  modem  name  is  Litkada.  {Strab.,  444. — Pltti^ 
4,  12.— P/oi.,  p.  87.) 

GEHCRIIE.K,  1.  a  haibonr  of  Corinth,  on  the  Saitmic 
Golf,  from  which  this  city  traded  with  Aaia,  the  Cye- 
ladea,  and  the  Euxine.  Istrabo,  380.)  It  was  about 
seventy  stadia  from  the  city  itself ;  and  the  road  thither 
appears,  from  the  account  of  Pansaniaji,  to  hare  been 
lined  with  temples  and  sepulchres.  Dr.  Clarice  ob- 
serves, that  the  ranainfl  at  Cenchren  feithftilly  corre- 
spond with  the  description  ^ven  by  Pausanias  of  the 
not.  Sir  W.  Gell  says  the  ^ace  li  still  called  Ken- 
eftru.  {Itin.  of  the  Morea,  p.  S07.>--II.  A  village  of 
Argolis,  near  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  southwest  of 
Argoe.  A  tumolas  waa  here  erected  to  some  Argives 
wIm  had  lidlen  in  a  btftle  with  the  Spartani.  {Straio, 
878.) 

CiRcnBiis,  a  imall  island  off  the  SffnrKiim  Prat»- 
(mlonnm  of  Argolis.   {Plin.,  4,  11.) 

GsHCR  bIus,  a  river  of]  [onia  nearEpheaua  and  Mount 
Solmiasns,  where  the  Caret«s,  accordinffto  aome,  con- 
cealed and  protected  Latona  after  her  odiveiy,  when 
she  was  pursued  by  the  power  of  Jnno.  {Stru.,  839. 
—Taeii.,  Ann.,  S,  61.) 

CsimiAsin,  a  peopte  of  Britain,  north  of  theTrino- 
bantes,  on  the  eastern  coast,  foiming  part  of  the  great 
nation  of  the  Iceni.  (Vm^.  Icent.  Lipsius,  however, 
rejects  the  term  Cemmagjii,  where  it  occurs  in  the 
text  of  Cesar  (B.  G.,  6,  31),  on  the  ground  that  this 
race  are  nowhere  else  mentioned  among  the  British 
tribes,  and  he  proposes  to  read  in  place  of  it,  Jcem, 
CaKgi.  The  author  of  the  Greek  parspbrase  of  Casar 
has  Kevi/utvoi,  whence  Vosaius  conjeetnied  the  true 
reading  to  be  Ceiiomam,  and  sopposed  this  nation  to 
hare  crossed  over  from  Gatd.  (i>nuw'c,  hid,  Geogr. 
<d  Cat.,  p.  231,  ttqq.) 

CihTna.    Vid.  CBnina. 

CiNOMAin,  a  people  of  Gaul,  belonging  to  the  nation 
of  the  Aulerd.    {Vid.  Aulerci.) 

CiRsSaBa,  two  magistrates  of  great  authority  at 
Rome,  first  created  A.U.C.  313.  The  aOea  of  the 
censors  was  chiefly  to  estimate  the  fortunes,  and  to  In 
apect  the  morals  of  the  citizens.  For  a  fiill  aeonint 
of  their  duties,  dec,  consult  Adanu,  Rom.  Ani. 

CamoRTmrs,  I.  one  of  the  ephemeral  Roman  emper- 
ors who  a|q>eared  in  so  great  numbers  under  the  reign 
of  Galfienus,  and  an  blown  in  later  Roman  history 
as  "  the  thirty  tyrante."  {Treb.  PoUm,  tn  Hitt.  Aug. 
Senpt.,  vol  3,  p.  254,  ed.  Hack.)  Gensorinna  had 
been  dMnguiidied  in  camps  and  in  the  senate;  he  had 
been  twice  eonsal,  twice  prvtorint  prefect,  tiiree  times 
prefect  of  Rtone,  and  four  times  proconsul.  After 
tiaving  passed  through  this  honourable  career,  he  re- 
tired to  the  country,  being  now  advanced  in  yeara,  and 
lame  from  a  wound  he  had  received  in  the  war  against 
the  Perrians  during  the  reign  of  Valerian.  It  was  un- 
der these  circumstances  taa.t  he  was  proddmed  em- 
peror, A.D.  269,  in  ajnte,  as  it  would  appear,  of  his 
own  wishes ;  and  by  a  species  of  pleasantry  he  was 
sumamed,  or  rather  nicknamed,  Claudius,  in  allusion  to 
his  lameness  {eUuduM,  "  lame").  The  strict  disci- 
pline, however,  which  he  wished  to  introduce,  gave  of- 
nnce,  and  he  was  slain  by  the  very  soldiers  who  had 
laised  hhn  to  the  throne.  (Treb.  PoU.,  Vit.  Cau.y— 
n.  A  grammarian  and  philosopher,  who  flonriahed 
onder  Haximus  and  Goiraanna,  about  A.D.  888.  H« 


wrote  a  small  work  entitled  "  DeduNaloH,"  wUdimi 
so  called  because  composed  on  occasion  of  the  biiOk- 
day  of  his  friend  Cerellius.  It  treats  of  the  time 
of  birth,  of  the  influence  of  one's  Gemus,  as  well  u 
that  of  Um  itaia,  nptm  the  Uith^wriod  of  an  indirid- 
nal ;  and  embraces  many  other  topics  of  a  chrands- 
ffical,  mdlhematied,  and  eosmographical  dnradet. 
Canio,  tiierefore,  who  edited  the  yrmk  in  1668,  separ- 
ated the  latter  part  of  this  production  fnm  the  reit, 
and  regards  it  as  a  fragment  of  an  unknown  autbor, 
"  De  naturaH  nutUutunu."  The  stfle  of  Censorinu 
b  good,  though  not  free,  of  ennse,  from  the  tdenii^ 
natural  to  lus  time.  We  have  also  a  frapneat,  it  Mt- 
trit,  by  this  same  writer.  He  composed  also  a  woik 
on  accents,  and  another  on  ge<nnetrv,  b«t  these  Issttwo 
have  not  reached  us.  The  best  etUtion  of  Centorimu 
is  that  of  Havercamp,  Lngd.  Bat.,  1743, 8vo,  reprinted 
in  1767.  {Bakr,  Getek.  Rom.  LU.,  vol  1,  p.  661.) 
The  lateat  editkm  is  that  of  Grubm,  Nwrmt.,  IBOb, 
8vo. 

Ckntattki,  a  Hessalian  race  feUed  to  have  been 
h^f  men,  h^f  horses. — The  Centaurs  and  Lspiths  ne 
two  mythic  tribes,  which  are  always  mentioned  to- 
gether.   The  former  are  spoken  of  twice  in  the  HikI, 
under  the  appellation  of  wild'creaiuTe*  (♦5p'r)T  ^ 
once  under  their  proper  name,  (fl.,  1,868.— A.,  2, 741 
— A.,11,833.}  We  also  find  the  name  Centaurs  in  the 
O^rase^  (11,808.)   They  seem  to  have  been  a  nde 
moontam-tribe,  dwelUng  on  and  about  Momit  PsEon. 
It  is  very  douhtftil  whether  Homer  and  Hedod  con- 
caved them  to  be  of  a  miRgled  foiro,  as  they  wen 
subsequently  rmesented.    In  the  fight  of  the  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapithn  on  the  shield  of  Hercules,  the  lit 
ter  appear  in  psm^ly  fighting  with  ■P**n<  while  Ae 
former  wield  pine-dabs.    (Haied,  8aU.  Htn^  ITS, 
Mtqa.)  Kndar  is  the  cariiest  poet  mrtant  who  expren- 
ly  oeacribes  them  as  semi-mine.    According  to  him 
(Ptfth.,  8,  78,  aeqq.),  the  olbpring  of  Ixton  and  tbe 
cloud  {vid.  IxicHi)  was  a  son  named  Centaurue.  who, 
when  grown  up,  wandered  about  the  foot  of  Monal 
Pelion,  where  he  united  with  the  Magneaian  mares,  who 
brought  forth  the  Centaurs,  a  race  paztakini  the 
form  of  both  parmts,  their  lower  parts  reaemUhig  Ihor 
dams,  Uieir  upper  their  sire.   The  common  account 
makes  the  Centaurs  to  have  been  the  immediate  off- 
spring of  Ixton  and  the  cloud.    By  his  wHe  Dia,  Iiion 
had  a  son  named  Piritboua,  who  married  Hippodunis, 
daughter  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos.    The  chieb  of 
his  own  tribe,  the  Lapithn ,  were  all  invited  to  the  we^ 
ding,  as  were  alsct.  the  Centaurs,  who  dwelt  in  the 
neigbbouriiood  of  Pelion.   Tlwaeaa,  Nestor,  and  othec 
strangers  were  likewise  present.    At  the  feast,  Euiy- 
tion,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  becuidng  tntozieated  with 
the  wine,  attempted  to  offer  violence  to  the  biide ;  the 
other  Centaurs  followed  his  example,  and  a  dreadful 
conflict  arose,  in  which  several  of  them  were  elun. 
The  Centaurs  were  finally  driven,  from  Pdion,  and 
obliged  to  retire  to  other  regions.    ( Ovul,  Jlfif^  1% 
210,  teqq.  —  Diod.  Sie.,  4,  70.)  —  According  to  the 
earliest  version  of  this  legend,  Eurytion,  tlie  Centaur, 
being  invited  to  the  mansion  of  Piritboua,  got  failoxi* 
cated,  and  behaved  so  ill,  that  the  heroes  rose,  and, 
dragging  him  to  the  door,  cut  off  his  ears  and  nose. 
whicSt  was  the  occasion  of  "  strife  between  the  Cen- 
taurs and  men."   {Od.,  81,  296,  seaq.)    When  He^ 
cules  was  on  his  way  to  himt  the  £i^manthian  boar, 
he  was  entertained  by  the  Centaur  I%oIub  ;  and  tbis 
gave  riM  to  a  conflict  between  him  and  the  other  C-en- 
tauTs,  which  tenninated  in  the  total  dteecnnfiture  of  the 
latter.  —  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Centaurs  was 
Chiron,  the  son  of  Saturn  by  the  nymph  Plulyra- 
(  Vid.  Chiron.) — It  is  the  opimon  of  Bnttmann  (My- 
Ihologua,  vol.  8,  p.  22),  that  the  Centaurs  and  Lapitte 
are  tm>  pnidy  poetic  names,  used  to  dis^guian  two 
opponte  races  of  men ;  the  ftimier,  thm  Tode  horse- 
mfiDg  tribes,  winch  tradition  records  to  lutve  been 
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■uriid  owt  the  awth  of  Greece;  the  latter,  the  more 
ariiiud  race,  which  fiMuided  towns,  and  gzadoally 
diOTfl  thai  wild  neighbouTa  back  into  the  moontains. 
He  thcTsibia  thinks  uie  exposition  of  Centaurs  as  Air- 
fitnen  (fiom  xmn^  ahpav)  noi  an  improbable 
•ne,  fiir  that  vffirjr  ides  is  mimtmbeA  by  the  fifureof  a 
Coawk,  leaning  forward  wuh  his  protruded  lance  as 
be  gallops  akiog.  He  repuds,  however,  the  idea  of 
loTmpof  having  been  in  its  origin  simply  nhnua  as 
ffloeh  mace  probable.  L^ithn  may,  he  thinks,  have 
it^aified  Slme-mtrnadert  (from  kdac  iteWetv),  a  po- 
etic qmellationibr  the  buiiden  of  towns.  He  supposes 
ffipHoaania,  as  her  name  eeemi  to  intimate,  to  have 
beea  a  GmtameM,  married  to  the  prince  of  the  Lapi- 
thft,  and  Ihas  aocoants  for  the  Centanre  having  been 
it  tiu  weddug.  (Mifikotogiu,  L  c.~~-Ketghilev'a  My- 
liidegtf,  p.  316,  Mtff.) — Knigt^  takes  a  very  different 
view  of  the  li^end.  The  Irarae,  as  he  observes,  waa 
•acted  to  NepUue  and  the  Rivera,  and  was  employed 
asagoMtdiyB^Ml  of  thewaters.  The  Codaurs  ap- 
paartD  him  ta  Imra  been  the  moim  Bymbol  partly  hu- 
■miied.  Aeeoiding  to  Hob  eiqilanation,  toe  legend 
retpecting  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithn  will  have  refer- 
as*  to  the  diainiog  of  some  parts  of  Theesaly  Inr  that 
oU  Pdaagic  race.  {KmghCt  Enquiry,  &c.,  9  111, 
KM. — CloMM.  JoHTM^  voL  25,  p.  34,  seqq  ) 

Cumtiu,  a  river  of  Anaenia  Major,  flowine  onder 
lhaiaaqiaits<tf  Tignnocerta,  and  wUng  into  uie  £a- 
phntcs.  The  Greeks  gave  it  the  name  of  NicejAoiius, 
"that  bdi^  victory,"  probably  on  account  of  some 
battle  niud  in  its  vicinity  during  the  time  of  the 
Sniaaldnn.  It  separated  Armenia  from  the  country 
of  the  Caring  and  ii  now  the  Bitiia-Soo.  (Xen., 
Altai.,  4,  3.— Jfoniwr/,  Gagr.,  vol.  fi,  p.  336.) 

Ciirn5Kia,  a  people  of  Gaul,  among  the  Alpes 
Gnia,  wbo,  aloiig  with  the  Graioceli  and  Catoriges, 
Inn  deiittd  by  C«ar  in  aevsial  engegemenu. 
lUr  dmtety  vnw  FtMum  Clandii  Centminm,  now 
Cndna.  (LoKatre^  Index  Oeegr.  ad  Cms.,  jp.  231.) 

Cumra  Cclla,  a  seaport  town  of  Etruna,  north- 
cMt  t^Cmm.  It  is  better  known  onder  the  name  of 
Tiajaoi  Partus,  that  emperor  having  caused  a  magnifi- 
Mat  haibonr  to  be  eoostnicted  there,  which  Pliny  the 
jna^  hea  Jeewibed  in  one  of  his  coistles  <6,  31). 
Tee  mmwwe  piece  formed  the  port,  which  was  semi- 
dicobr,  while  en  island,  constructed  artifiddly  of  im- 
■unse  raaaaes  of  rock,  broo^  there  by  vessels  and 
■oak  in  the  sea,  served  as  a  oreakwater  in  front  and 
mpfKntcd  a  idiaroe.  The  coast  being  very  destitute 
of  (hellK  ftt  veeeals  of  barto,  this  wtak  of  Tr^an 
of  inat  natiaiial  benefit  Pievioas  to  Tman's 
impnuiMiuis  the  place  was  very  tlunJyinhaMte^  and 
nceifed  its  name  from  the  mean  and  scanty  abodes 
'caBend  here  and  there  aloog  the  shore.  Centum 
CeUc  having  been  destrt^ed  the  Saracens,  the  io- 
hahitints  built  another  town  at  some  distance  inland, 
but  aAerwaid  they  reoccapied  the  site  of  the  oU  city, 
lAieh,  from  that  dienmstance,  obtained  its  present 
BUM  of  CiaitM  VeeeUa.  (Cranwr's  Anc.  iMy,  vol. 
I.  p.  201,  seff. — Mamiert,  Geiyrr.,  vi4.  9,  p.  873.) 

CKKTUMviai,  the  members  of  a  eonrt  of  jestiee  at 
Rsme.  There  were  originally  chosen  three  from  each 
of  the  35  txibee  of  the  people,  and,  though  105,  they 
«m  ahv^v  called  Centumvtra.  They  were  afUi^ 
«vd  iaeveased  to  the  number  of  180,  bat  still  kept 
thsirorigiiiel  nanae  Tbefanm  to  have  been  first  insti- 
taied  sBMi  aftsr  tlia  creatum  of  the  prBtec  pecegrinns. 
Tkecaases  that  came  before  them  in  the  time  of  the 
republic  are  enmnerated  by  Cicero.  They  judged 
then  duedy  concerning  testaments  and  inheritances. 
(Cie^  Or.,  1,  38-— Fei.  Jfa*.,  7,  ^.  —  QuintU.,  4,  1, 
7  >  AAcr  thie  time  of  Angnstoa,  however,  they  formed 
(he  eeencil  of  the  prstor,  and  judged  in  the  most  im- 
poitntcaaaes.  'Whentkenamber  oftheOoitamviri 
nadwd  180,  tboy  were  dinded  into  four  eoundle, 
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causes,  they  judged  all  together.  A  cause  before 
them  could  not  oa  adjourned.  (PUn.,  Bp.,  I,  18. — 
Id.,  i,  24.)  Ten  men  were  appointed,  five  senators 
and  five  equites,  to  assemble  these  coundis,  and  pre- 
side in  them  in  the  absence  of  Uie  pnetor.  (Sseten., 
Aug.,  36.)  Trials  before  the  oentomviri  were  held 
usually  in  the  Basilin  Julia,  sometimes  in  the  forum. 
(Consult  Htmteemtt  Aiitiq.  Som.,  ed.  &aUold,  4,  6, 
9,  p.  664.) 

Cbntubipa  {tH  Em-o^iira. — PtoL,  Kevrovptnoi. — 
SU.  Ital.,  Cbntdkipb),  an  ancient  city  of  the  Siculi, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Sicily,  near  Catena.  After 
the  Ilom&n  conquest  of  the  island  it  became  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  oom-trede  to  Italy.  Tba  modem 
CcnlM^  et^wars  to  maik  the  anoept  site.  (Jfsf^ 
nert,  Geogr.,  vrf.  9,  pt.  3,  p.  416.) 

CsoB  (also  called  Oka,  >Ar.,  4,  12.  —  (hid.  Met., 
7, 368,  sic},  an  island  of  the  .£gean,  one  of  the  Cyc- 
lades,  opposite  the  promontory  of  Sonium  in  Attjca. 
It  was  faioed  for  its  fertility  and  rich  pastures.  Hiny 
(4,  13)  writes,  that  it  bad  been  torn  from  Eubcea,  and 
was  onee  600  stadia  in  length,  but yearly  four  parts 
were  carried  away  by  the  sea  on  the  ride  of  BsoUa. 
Herodotus  atatee,  ttutt  it  was  an  Imtian  colony  peer 
pled  ttom  Africa,  and  furnished  a  few  ships  both  at 
Artemisium  and  Salamis  (8, 1).  From  this  island,  as 
Varro  reports,  a  greater  depee  of  elegance  was  intro- 
duced in  fonisle  dress.  (PJia.,  L  e.)  It, once  pos- 
sessed four  towns,  named  luUs,  Outbna,  Coreseia, 
and  Poeessa,  but  in  Strabo's  time  only  the  two  former 
remained,  the  p<^ulation  of  the  others  having  been 
transferred  to  th«n.  lulis  was  the  birthplace  of  Si- 
mowdes,  and  is  probaUy  represented  by  the  modem 
Zea,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  island.  It  is  said 
that  the  laws  of  this  tovm  decreed,  that  every  man,  on 
reaching  his  sixtieth  year,  should  destroy  himself  1^ 
pmson,  in  order  to.  Irave  to  others  a  soffioMit  mun* 
tenance.  This  ordinance  is  said  to  have  been  pro- 
mulgated when  the  town  was  beneged  by  the  Athe- 
nians. {Strabo,  486.~JElian,  V.  H.,  3,  87.  — Cra- 
mer'* Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  401,  tegq.) 

CbprallenU,  an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  south- 
west of  lUiaca,  from  which  it  ie  separated  a  strait 
of  six  mUes.  It  is  now  CefiJoma,  and  forms  one  of 
the  seven  loman  iriaodsi  Strabo  (466)  asserts,  that 
it  was  about  three  hundred  stadia  in  circuit,  or  thir- 
ty-ei^  mUes;  Pliny  (4,  13),  forty-four  miles;  but 
both  are  very  for  short  of  the  real  measurement,  which 
is  little  less  Uian  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  The 
more  ancient  name  of  this  large  island  was  Samoa,  as 
we  lean  from  Homer.  (Od.,  4, 671.)  But  the  poet 
elsewbne  speaks  of  the  CepbaUenians  as  the  etdnects 
ofUlysses.  (A., 2,631.)  All  the  writers  of  antiqni- 
agree  in  deriving  the  name  of  (Tephallcnia  from  . 
pmlus,  who  settlM  here  after  his  expedition  against 
the  Telebon,  in  which  he  accompanied  Amimitry- 
on.  {Slraba,  I.  e.)  The  Cephalletilans  did  not  share 
in  the  glory  of  tlie  victcny  of  Salamis,  but  one  of  their 
cities  sent  a  few  Boldiers  to  Platsa.  {Herodot.,  9, 
as.)  Prior  to  the  PelopMUMBian  war»  the  wh<de  ist 
and  was  oonqueted  by  an  Athenian  fleet  commanded 
by  Totmides.  But  its  sabjugation  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  penaanent,  since  Thueydides  mentions, 
that,  towards  the  commencement  of  the  war,  it  was 
brought  under  the  dmmnion  of  Athens,  vrithout  a 
struggle,  by  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  triremes  (3,  80). 
There  were  four  cities  in  the  istand,  Palle  or  Pab^ 
Cranii,  Same,  and  Fmu.  Besides  tlMse  wdl-^nown 
cities,  Stephanus  Bysantinns  assigns  to  Ophallenia  e 
town  called  Taphos,  of  which  some  remains  are  sud 
to  exist  near  the  modem  village  of  TapAtM,  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  island.  {DodweWt  Tour,  vol.  1,  , 
p.  76.)  Strabo  reporta.  that,  towards  Oe  close  of  the 
Roman  repnbUe,  O.Antoiiius,  the  ooUee^e  of  Cicero 
in  his  consnlslup)  lerided  in  CephsUeua  during  his  . 
exile,  sod  aeqnirad  aodi  an  infloenoe  over  the  iimafai* 
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tanU  that  he  wpeamd  to  luve  Um  direction  of  the 
whole  isUnd.  He  had  piojectad  the  finmdatioD  of  a 
new  city,  bat  the  work  wae  newi  executed.  (Cre- 
Mcr**  Atiaent  Greece,  vol.  %  p.  40,  eej.) 

CcpRALioir,  a  Greek  writer,  whoee  native  coontry 
is  unknown.  Suidai,  it  ti  tme,  makei  him  to  have 
been  bom  at  GergUha  m  I^oas,  but  the  lexieognpher 
evidently  con  (bands  turn  with  another  writer  named 
Cmbalon.  (Vow.,  ifif<.  Gr.,  3,  IS.)  CejihaUon  it 
mm  to  hare  liTed  daring  the  reign  of  Hadnan,  and  to 
here  been  ciiled  to  SSolj  fat  aanw  oflraee  given  to 
the  emperor.  He  wrote  an  Abridgment  of  Untperattl 
History  (SvmyMr  'ItmputSc)  from  Ninua  to  the  death 
of  Alexander.  It  waa  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  like  the 
work  of  Herodotas,  and,  like  tUa  alao,  was  divided 
into  nine  books,  each  named  after  one  of  the  Muses. 
He  composed  a.Uo  rhetorical  declamations.  Hii  woAa 
are  lost.  {Photiiu,  Cod.,  68— vol.  1,  p.  84,  ed.  Bek- 
ker. — Kveter,  ad  Snid.,  a.  t.) 

CiPHALOK,  a  native  of  Gergitha  in  Tioas,  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  preceding.  Cephalon  wrote  an 
historical  work,  entitled  Trojan  Eventa  {Tpolita).  He 
appears  to  have  been  anterior  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  is  considered  by  Dionysins  of  Halicamaasas 
worthy  of  reliance  as  an  historical  writer.  His  work 
is  lost.  (Dion.  Hal.,  AiU.  Son.,  l,A9,etn.) 

Cs7HjEi.iTs,  I.  the  son  of  Deion,  and  a  grandaon  of 
iEolui,  was  married  to  Procris,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
ErechtiMUS.  Thev  dwelt  at  lliorieos  in  Attica,  and 
lived  happily  togeuer,  till  curiosity  to  tiy  the  fidelity 
of  bis  wife  entered  the  mind  of  Cephatus.  Feignine 
a  journey  of  eight  years,  he  di^uised  btmeeli  and 
came  to  ftooria  with  a  nleodid  jnrel,  irUdi  he  ofier- 
sdtoberondiahtHiODnbMtennB.  After  nradi  hesita- 
tion she  yielded,  when  her  husband  discovered  himself 
and  reproached  her  witii  her  conduct.  She  fled  from 
Um  in  shame,  but  they  were  soon  after  teeondled. 
Cepbalus  went  constantly  to  the  chase ;  and  I^ocris 
Mowing  suBpidoos,  as  she  had  failed  herself^  &neied 
Qiat  he  was  attoacted  by  tlie  duima  of  some  other  ftir 
one.  She  questioned  the  slave  who  used  to  accom- 
pany him ;  and  ha  told  her,  that  his  master  used  fre- 
quently to  ascend  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  cry  out, 
"  Come.  Nephela,  come !"  Procris  went  to  the  des- 
ignated hill,  and  concealed  herself  in  a  thicket ;  and 
on  her  hudiand'a  crying,  "  Cwne,  Nephela,  come !" 
(which  was  nothing  more  than  an  invocation  for  eome 
cUnid  to  interpose  itself  between  him  and  the  scorclung 
beams  of  the  son),  she  roshed  finrward  towards  her 
hnriiand,  who,  in  Us  astonishment,  threw  hie  dart  and 
unwittbgly  killed  her.  (Phereeydea,  ap.  SeW.  ad 
Od.,  11,  321.)  This  legend  is  told  with  great  variar 
tions,  which  it  is  not  worth  wlule  here  to  ennmerato. 
(ConsuU  Hygin.,  Fob.,  189.  —  Omd,  Mel.,  7,  661, 
Kqq.—Pauaan.,  9,  19,  l.—Afoliod.,  9,  16,  1.— ^n- 
/en.  e.  41.)  Csphdus,  for  his  invdinntaiy  crime, 
was  bu^shed.  He  went  to  Thebes,  which  was  at 
that  time  rava^  bv  a  fox,  which  nothing  could  over^ 
take,  and  he  joined  Amphitryon  in  the  chase  of  it. 
His  dog  Lalaps  ran  it  down ;  bat,  just  as  he  was 
eatohing  it,  Jupiter  tamed  them  both  to  stone.  (^4^ 
/orf.,S,4, 7.)  Cephalus  then  uded  Amphitryon  agauist 
the  Teleboans,  and  on  th^  oonqaeet  he  eetued  in 
the  island  named  from  him  Cqihallada.  TbU  last- 
mentioned  ctrcumstanee,  however,  is  a  mere  coinei- 
denee  of  name.  (Keightlet/'a  Mytkeb^,  p.  881, 
Mff.) — ^11.  An  Athenian  orator,  who  flourisned  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  one 
of  those  that  eontribat«d  most  to  overthrow  the  rule 
of  the  thir^  tyranU.  Although  he  lived  during  a 
very  stormy  period,  and  althou^  no  one  ever  ^>rop9- 
led  or  eanseo  to  be  passed  more  laws  than  he  did,  yet 
hs  never  had  am  aeeusation  Inought  against  him,  a 
remarkable  fbct  in  the  histoiy  of  Athens.  We  must 
not  coofotind  Um  with  Ceph^us,  Uie  fether  of  Lysias, 
who  came  firomSyiaeaseuid  settled  at  Athena.  Sni- 


das  makes  Ophalos  to  have  been  the  firrt  orator  tint 
made  aae  of  an  exordium  and  perotation.  (Svii.,  t. 
9.  KttaXo(.)—lll.  The  Atber  of  Lysias  the  sntoi. 
He  wu  a  native  of  Sjiutaae,  but  settied  at  AdMt» 
as  a  resident  sojonmer,  or  one  of  the  fihoiKm.  (Lyi. 
contra  Eratoatk.,  S. — Retake,  ad  loc.) 

CephIis,  a  name  given  to  Andiomeda  as  dangtiter 
of  Cepheus.   {Ovid.,  A.  A.,  1,  1»3.) 

CbprShbs,  I.  an  ancient  name  of  the  Fertians. 
(Fid.  Persta.— HenMliU.,  7,  61.)— H.  A  name  of  th* 
.£tbiopiana,  Ann  Cepheue,  one  of  dieir  kings.  (Qui, 
Met.,  4,  764.— Gt«rv.  «d  tot.) 

CapHttrs,  a  king  of  ^Ethiopia,  fsther  of  ADdrDmedi, 
bv  Casaiojpe.  He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  ms 
changed  into  a  ctmstellation  after  hu  death.  {Oni, 
Met.,  4,  669.— 6.  IS.— PoHMm.,  4,  86.) 

CbphIsIa,  a  boTon^  of  Attiea,  at  the  foot  of  MsaBt 
Brilessua,  utd  near  tne  sonree  of  the  Ceplussas.  It 
was  the  fovonrito  residence  of  Herodes  Atticvs,  nbo 
had  a  beautiftU  villa  here.  The  modem  name  is  sud 
to  be  Kiaaitu  CSramer,  howaver,  gives  CepUiak. 
(,AuJ.  GeU.,  18,  10.— OvM«rV  Ancunt  Greece,  vol 
S,  p.  400.) 

CbprisodStob,  I.  a  itetuary  of  Athene,  floariib«l 
about  B.C.  878.  Two  works  of  his  are  sp(^  of  b; 
the  ancients,  a  Mocur;  nourishhig  Baedms  when  sa 
inftirt,  and  one  of  a  public  speaker  in  the  act  ofddif- 
ering  an  oration.  (Plm.,  84,  8,  19.  —  SilHg,  Did. 
Art.,  a.  V.)  — 11.  Another  statuary,  who  flonritbed 
about  Olym.  ISO.  {Plin.,  84,  8,  19.  — StUig,  DkI. 
Art.,  a.  e.) 

CEPBlaus  and  Ciphibsus,  I.  a  celebrated  river  of 
Greece,  that  rises  at  the  foot  of  PanMsaDa.  dose  t« 
Lilna,  and,  after  travetsing  the  plains  of  Pbooa  and 
part  of  the  Bootian  territory,  empties  into  the  Cops- 
ic  Lake  in  the  latter  country.   Heaiod  eom|Mied  it  to 
a  serpent,  from  the  many  sinnoutiea  of  lU  coutm. 
{Ap.  Strat ,  4S4.)   The  modem  name  is  Mauro  Po- 
tame.   AeoHrding  to  the  poets,  tlie  eon  of  the  rive^ 
cod  Cephissus  introdoeed  the  worriup  of  the  Cimees 
mto  Bootia  (ml.  OMhmneiMis),  and  nenee  ti»  pecu- 
liar attachment  which  they  were  said  to  have  for  the 
waters  of  this  stream.   {Vid.  Gratis.)  —  II.  A  liveT  ' 
of  Attica,  generally  diDtingnished  by  the  name  oS  hi- 
ticns,  to  prevent  ite  being  confounded  with  the  Ge- 
phissus  wnich  flowed  near  Eleuau.    Strabo  (400)  af- 
fims,  that  U  took  its  source  near  th«  donna  of  Tiiae- 
meis,  and,  after  flowing  through  the  Attic  plains  and 
pasnog  under  die  long  walls,  mschaiged  itaelf  into  the 
sea  near  Phalemm :  he  adds,  that  in  summer  it  wu 
nearly  dry.   In  the  CEdipus  Coloneue  it  ie  described, 
however,  as  a  perennial  stream  (v.  686,  seaq. — Crs- 
mer'a  Aneieni  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  857.) — III.  A  rner 
nmntng  near  Eleusis.  According  to  Sir  W.  Gell  {Itin- 
erary, p.  84),  it  is  divided  at  present  itrto  nuny  small 
bmndies,  and  o^at  jnuDdatas  the  plain  fai  ita  vieimly- 
llie  modem  name  is  said  to  be  the  PodAomsla.— 
IV.  A  river  of  Argolis,  flowing  into  the  Inachns. — ^V. 
A  river  in  the  island  of  Salamu.   {Strmbe,  484.) 

GiKAMiotB,  I.  now  Keramo,  a  be^  of  Ceiia,  north 
of  the  peninsula  of  Dona,  receiving  its  name  fitnn  the 
city  of  Ceramos  in  iu  vicinity.  (Pttn..  6,  S9.)— 11. 
One  of  tlM  moat  eendiletaUe  and  imBnlaBt  patts  oS 
the  etto  of  Alliens.  Ito  name  was  oeiiTed  mm  the 
hero  Cferamos  (Pauaan.,  1,  3),  or  perhaps  from  some 
potteries  which  were  formerly  situ^ad  there.  (Heroi- 
etua,  5,  88.  —  Stadaa,  a.  e.  KepOjUZc.)  It  iiKluded 
prolwbly  the  Agora,  the  Stoa  Basilsioe,  and  the  Foo- 
die, as  well  as  various  other  templee  and  puUie 
buiUings.  Antiquaries  are  not  dedded  ae  to  the  gen- 
eral extent  and  direotion  of  this  part  of  the  ancmi 
tHj,  dnee  searcdy  any  trace  remains  of  ile  nwrnn* 
mento  and  edifices ;  but  we  may  oextainly  ecMidude^ 
from  their  researehes  and  observations,  tb^  it  lay  en- 
tirely on  the  south  side  of  the  acropolis.  {ImJcc'i 
TopegrofMy  of  Athena,  p.  101.)  In  this  dimctiaii  it 
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amt  bm  been  limited  by  the  dtj  walls,  which,  m 
ptbwir,  tmo»  cfcuo  lo  tu  foantuitCidliriioe  or  En- 
BnaaanoiL  (TfaiciNL,  1&)  The  breadth  of  the 
Cmmim,  aeanding  to  Mr.  Hawkina,  being  tbiu 
(olfiwd  «n  Mb  Of  the  walla  of  the  city,  and  on 
tbe  otWl^^boildings  immediately  under  the  acrop> 
ab,  cooU  bM  hs¥e  exceeded  one  Ittlf  of  ita  length, 
fl  wm  fyUtd  mto  the  oator  and  inner  Geramicua. 
Tbefanwrvaa  without  the  walla,  and  contained  the 
loabi  oftbow  who  had  fiOlen  in  battle,  and  were  bu- 
nrfittbapaUieexpenaa.  (SeM.,  AritU^  Equit., 
171— nat,  ViL  B^—HUtueh.,  a.  a.  ErfM^wof.) 
FioB  FlalnA  it  i^ipeara,  uat  the  communication 
&M  the  ma  Onmicaa  to  the  other  waa  by  the  mte 
DipTtmn.  (flwima'a  Tofogr.  of  Aihau,  tn  Walp. 
CoU.,  p.  m.—Oamer'»  Aw.  Greeet,  vol.  3,  p.  31&, 
««-) 

Ciunn,aanaU  town  and  fbitreaa  of  Caria,  onthe 
aniben  oda  «f  SimiB  Cenmietia,  and  a  dKnt  dia- 
tanoe  Co  Aa  eatt  of  lUttoamaaaita.  The  viUage  of 
JfTow,  at  the  macat  dqr.infeatea  the  ancient  Mte. 
{Stnk.,%\\^hol.t  f.  119.) 

Cnlna  («M!»),  a  city  of  Pontua,  on  the  aeaeoaat, 
lOBtliwMt  of  Tiapenia.  It  waa  fininded  a  colony 
&«  SinoM  k  P^»klaBonia,  to  which  it  paid  a  yearly 
biola.  k  Hul  not  be  conCHindad  with  Pbanada. 
(Unanacia.)  Xenopbm  and  the  Orneka  teated 
heRfirtea^aon  theii  zetteat  fiom  Aaia.  {Anab., 
5.3tM  Fnan  this  plaoe,  accotding  to  niny,  Lucol- 
lu  iM  bnugtitcberriea  into  Italr,  A.U.C.  680,  which 
■rereiotrodneed  190  years  after  mto  Britain.  Hence 
LMm  tawma,  *' »  ehany-tree,"  and  ceranun,  '<  a 
dwnr-**  AwwJm  toTonrnefort,  the  coontry  ia  hiUy 
and  (iw  bib  etnoea  with  foreata,  in  which  cberry-treea 
grow  BatmBy.  It  ia  now  Keratom.  {Amm.  Mar- 
tdl^  n,  13.--J^,  15,  M.—Melc,  1.  19.) 

CttAinrn  AcmocBEAUirii)  HoHTxa,  a  dtun  of 
nwoniaiiiaMntcfaing  along  the  ooaat  of  northern  Epi- 
lu,  lad  fanring  put  of  the  boundary  between  it  and 
%naaB._  Hiat  poitkm  of  the  duun  which  extended 
^aoi  Oriean,  named  a  bold  promontory,  and  waa 
tnaed  Aaaraiiaonia  ('Aapoama^M),  hma  ita  aiim- 
Rtfi(a(pa)  bong  often  atiudt  by  Ugklning  {KtpawSei. 
The  oodem  name  for  the  Ceraonian  range  ia  Mcmte 
Cbaam,  and  that  of  the  Acrocerannian  promontMy  I 
is  Limfuat*.  Hie  Greek  and  Latin  poeto  are 
fnn  «(  dawna  to  thia  dangeroaa  abore.  (Apellm., 
^rg^  k  Ul6.—Z«eoMb-.,  1016.— Ftrr..  £n.,  8, 
KK^ifar.,  <M.,  1, 8. 19.)  It  waa  mnoh  dnaded  by 
|ha  ■iriw  af  andqui^,  from  the  bellaf  that  the 
■ooBBtUMttaeted  stoima.  Anguatoa  narrowly  ea- 
^*f»d  iftymnjb.  here  when  returning  from  Acnom. 
'Crwmei't  Am.  Greece,  voL  I,  p.  94.) 

Ciutrnra,  a  aomame  of  one  of  the  Ptcdemiea. 
(fii  Ptdim—a  XY.) 

Caaama,  the  ftoMU  dog  of  Hadaa,  the  frnik  of 
uaifat'a  mmm  wUi  typhon.  He  waa  atationed  at 
>w  otoaee  ef  hell,  aa  a  watdifol  keeper,  to  prevent 
fiviog  bom  entning  the  infinnal  regitma,  and  the 
M^6aneaBBpingfiromtbeb  confinement.  Orpheua 
ndcd  him  to  sleep  antb  hia  lyre;  and  Hercalea 
oined  him  from  hell  in  the  performance  of  hia 
^wttHidlaatlabottr.  (Kid.  Hercalea.)  Thepoeta 
*fc  ia  that  ikeuiptiona  of  thia  fiJiled  apimal.  He- 
[Tkug.,  Sit)  aaawaa  Urn  ^Sbj  heada,  eal&ig 

IIU)  ibflca  bin  'Atdo*  rpUpavw  »kvXiua  («•  Ute 
■hc^haaded  deg  of  Hoto").  and  in  thia  laat  account 
<!>  Uta  poeta  gmocally  OMncide.  Horace,  however, 
"■Ib  hBB  UbM  caii«icep«  ((M.,  8,  IS,  14),  either  by 
lainliinalimii  or  dae  in  aooordance  with  aome 
aaOaribf.  {Gompaie  the  lanaAa  of  Taotiea 
■  hit  whiliai  am  Lreopbim,     67S .  i  Kvwv 

^  l]^  tmttritif  acftdaf.)  C3iampi^ion  tracea 
loiMoa  analogy  belwem  the  Egyptian  and  Gradan 
^tUiogj  ae  re^arda  the  dog  of  Hade*.  "Levoiai' 


nage  du  aejoor  du  supreme  jage  de  I'Amenthi  eat 
annonce  par  un  piedeatal,  anr  lequel  ae  rcpoae  un 
animal  monatrueaz,  maia  dont  lea  fbnnea  aont  n  .de- 
termineea  ^'on  ne  peat  y  meconnaitn  on  Idpnopot- 
ame,  am^idie  ledoabtaUe,  dont  lea  cavemea  an  JVit 
renfermaient  un  grandvnombre.  let  c'eat  rhij^topot- 
ame  femelle,  qai,  dana  lea  tableaux  aatronomiquea  de 
ThU>e8  et  d'Eaneh,  occupe  dana  le  del  meme  U  place 
que  lea  Grecs'onl  donnee  it  la  sTand  onrae.  Cette 
ctmatellation  etait  nommee  le  Cmn  TVpAon  par 
lee  Egyptiena,  et  aa  presence  dana  VAmentm  (I'enter) 
ne  laiaae  paa  donter  que  cat  animal  ne  aoit  le  type  du 
chien  Ccriere,  qni,  aelon  lea  mythea  Greca  gardail 
I'entree  du  palaia  dMdea."  iChtmpollim  It  jatne, 
"  ExpUcatim  de  la  prineipale  scene  panle  dans  da 
Papynu  funeraire*  Egifptiau.'^ — BuiUtin  de*  Sci- 
eneea  Hutonquee,  die,  vol.  4,  p.  861.) 

QiKCAsSavn,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  Mempbitic 
nnne,  on  the  weatem  bank  of  the  Mile.  It  lay  to  the 
nnth  of  Memj^ila,  and  a  ahtnt  diatoDoe  aouth  nS  the 
mot  where  the  Nile  branched  off  into  the  FtohiBiac  and 
Caoopie  moutha.  (irmid.,8.16.— /d.,17,97.)  The 
andent  Cereaaorom  ia  thought  to  answer  to  the  mod- 
em EksM,  or  Al  Aclutu.  (Compare  D''AimUe,  Jfm> 
wr  PEgi/ptt,n.  73.— -fibtan  Apiea,  p.  4S6.) 

Cbbcina  (Gbbcikm,  MdA,  %  l^Strab.,  S74),  a 
amall  ialand  off  the  coaat  of  Byxadum,  in  Africa,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Syrtia  Wmii  towavda  the  nuthweat 
It  ia  now  'Kerk^e.  (Xm.,  39,  48.— Toat.,  Ann.y  1, 
68— P/wi.,  6,  7.) 

CBBcImuH,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  weat  of  Amphip- 
olia.  It  waa  mtnate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pon- 
tua,  on  a  lake  called  Cerdmlit  peiua.   {Un.,  81, 41.) 

CxBcSpaa,  a  predatory  race  iofeating  Lydia  during 
the  reign  of  Omphale.  They  were  overcome  by  Hci^ 
culea.  {Diod.  Sic.,  4,  31.)  The  legend  eoimeeted 
with  their  name  will  be  given,  with  aome  remarica 
upon  it,  under  the  aitide  Melamprgea. 

Cbbcyoh  and  Gbbcyonis,  a  king  of  Eleuaia,  aon 
of  Neptune,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Vulcan.  He 
(Miged  all  atisngera  to  wrestle  with  him ;  and,  aa  ha 
waa  a  deztenma  wnatler,  tb^  wm  eaaily  c<mqa««d 
uid  put  to  death.  After  many  crud  vieloriea  of  thia 
kind,  he  challenged  Theaeua  in  wreatling,  and  waa 
conquered  and  put  to  death  by  hie  antagoniat.  {Pbii., 
Vii.  Thea.—Diod.  Sk.,  4,  &9.—Hygin„  88.) 

CaacfaA  {Kipitvpa),  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Corcyra  Latinised.   (Kid.  Corcyra.)  * 

G^BBAUA,  feativala  in  honour  of  Cana;  fliat  in- 
atitated  at  Rone  by  Memmna  the  adile,  and  cele* 
brated  on  the  9th  of  April.  Peraona  in  moumiiig 
were  not  permitted  to  appear  at  the  cdefaration ;  and 
therefore  they  were  not  obaerved  in  the  year  after  the 
battle  of  Canne.  They  were  aoalogona  to  the  Gre- 
cian Theamophwia.    (Vird.  ThenMHUiotia.) 

Csaaa  (m  Greek  DbmItbs,  Aq^i^Tm),  daughter  of 
Saturn  and  Rhea,  waa  the  goddeaa  of  grain  and  har- 
veata.  She  ia  in  Act,  however,  the  aame  aa  the  god- 
deaa of  the  earth,  Molkar-Mttrth  {y^  mrvp),  whence 
some  andent  ayaton  married  her  to  Jt^titer,  the  god 
of  the  heavena,  and  hence  in  Heaiod  (Theeg.,  464, 
913)  ahe  ia  aaid  to  have  become  by  thia  deity  the 
moUier  of  Proaerpina  (Persephone).  In  Homer  she 
ia  bat  aliffhtly  mentioned  (iZ..  6,  600.— Od.,  6,  1S6), 
and  ahe  aott  not  amiear  among  the  goda  on  O^pos. 
She  aaema  to  have  been  eariv  diatingaiabed  from  die 
goddeaa  called  Earth,  and  to  nave  been  thenceforth  te- 
gaided  aa  the  protectress  of  the  growing  com  and  of 
agriculture  in  seneral.  The  moat  celebrated  event 
in  the  history  of  Ceres  is  the  carrying  off  of  her  daugh- 
ter ProaerpuiB  by  Hadea  or  Pluto,  and  the  search  of 
the  goddeaa  after  bar  throughout  the  whole  world.  It 
ia  noised  by  Heaiod  (Tketfr.,  914) ;  but  the  Homeric 
hynun  in  her  honour  emitaina  pcA^  tiie  earliest  nar- 
rative of  ttua  event,  which,  tfaou(^  apparently  unknown 
to  Homer  himadi^  became  a  iavotirite  tlieme  wUh 
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■ueoM^ing  *lKiin  Ovid  bu  faltted  it  (Miett 

fi,  341— &,  FMt.,  4,  417,  Mf.)-  OUudian  dM  hu 
rang  it  in  a  poem,  of  which,  unibrtuiiatcly,  a  poitioQ  is 
lost. — ProMrpiiu,  acooiding  to  tha  author  <A  the  Ho- 
mnic  hyiaa.  was  in  tlM  Nyaian  pIuD  with  Um  oeaas- 
nynqths  gathering  flowam.  AcooffUng  to  apnw  ao- 
eounU,  Venus,  Minerra,  and  Diau  wen  the  eoinpui- 
kms  of  tbeii  sister  od  this  ocfiMion  (,Hygim.,  jtoA., 
146.— Ctowdioa,  Rapt-  Prot.,  9,  11,  M^.—StaL, 
Achill.,  S,  150.)  Others  gave  her  the  sirans  as  her 
attendants.  {Aptdl.  Rk.,  4,  806.)  She  plucked  the 
rose,  the  vio^  the  crocoa,  the  hyacioth,  when  she 
beheld  a  narcissus  of  suqirisiug  sixe  and  beaa^»  hav- 
ing a  hundred  flowers  growing  from  a  single  root 
Unconsdous  of  danger,  the  maiden  Wretched  fwth 
her  hand  to  seize  tha  wondrous  flower,  when  suddenly 
the  wide  earth  gaped,  Pluto  arose  in  hie  golden  char- 
iot, and,  seizing  the  terrified  goddeas,  carried  her  off 
shrieking  for  aid,  but  unheard  and  unseen  by  gods  or 
mortals  save  Hecate,  the  daughter  of  Perses,  who 
heard  her  as  she  sat  in  hei  cave,  and  by  King  Heliua 
(the  sun),  whose  eye  nothing  oa  earth  eacq[>ea.  So 
long  as  the  goddess  beheld  tM  earth  and  starry  heav- 
ens, the  fif  hy  sea,  and  the  beams  of  the  sun,  so  long  she 
hoped  to  see  her  mother  and  tlte  tribes  of  the  ^ds  ; 
and  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  the  depths  of  the 
■ea  resounded  with  her  divine  voice.  At  length  her 
mother  heard,  and,  fiaitfic  with  griei^  inquired  for  ti* 
dings  of  her  kiet  <faiigliter ;  hot  neither  gnU,  nor  men, 
nor  Inida,  could  give  ner  intelUgenoe.  ifine  days  she 
wttodered  over  Sm  earth,  wi^  flaming  torches  in  her 
hands ;  on  the  tenth  Hecate  met  her,  but  could  not 
tell  who  it  was  that  had  carried  off  Proserpina.  To- 
gether they  proceeded  to  Heliua,  and  the  Sun-god 
telle  Ceres  that  the,raviaher  is  Plitfo,  who,  by  the  pec 
misHOn  of  her  nre,  had  carried  her  away  to  be  his 
queen.  Incensed  at  the  cou^axH  of  Jupiter,  Ceres 
thereupon  abandmed  the  aonety  of  the  goda  and 
came  oown  among  men.  Bat  now  she  was  heedless 
of  her  person,  and^no  one  recognised  het.  Under  the 
guise  of  an  aged  female,  she  came  to  Eleusis,  and 
was  employed,  ss  a  fiiuse  for  her  infant  son  Demo- 
phoon,  by  Metanira  the  wife  of  Celeus,  monarch  of  the 
place.  Beneath  the  care  of  the  goddess  the  child 
"Arove  like  a  god."  He  ato  no  food,  but  Cam 
bre^hed  on  him  as  he  lay  in  her  bosom,  utd  anmnted 
him  with  ambrosia,  and  every  night  hid  him  beneath 
*the  fire,  unknown  to  his  parents,  who  marvelled  at  his 
^wth.  It  was  the  design  of  Ceres  to  make  him 
immortal,  but  the  curiosity  and  foUy  of  Metanira  de- 
prived him  of  the  intended  gift.  She  watched  one 
ni^ht,  tad,  seeing  what  the  nuree  wi*  dung  to  her 
duldfShiidEedwitti  affright  and  honor.  The  goddess 
threw  Uie  io&nt  on  the  ground,  declaring  what  he  had 
lost  by  the  inconaiderateness  of  his  mMher,  but  an- 
nouncing that  he  would  still  become  a  great  and  hon- 
oured man.  She  then  discltwed  her  real  character, 
and  directed  the  people  of  Eiousis  to  raise  an  altar  and 
temple  to  her  wiuiout  the  city,  on  the  tull  CalUdionia. 
The  temple  was  speedily  raised,  and  the  motiming 
goddess  Xock.  up  her  abode  in  it,  but  a  dismal  year 
came  upon  mankind  ;  the  earth  yielded  no  produce ; 
in  vain  the  oxen  drew  the  plough  in  the  field ;  in  vain 
the  seed  was  cast  into  the  ground,  for  Cerea  would 
allow  of  no  increase.  Jove  at  length  sent  Mb  to 
Eleusia  to  invite  Ceres  back  to  Olympus,  but  she 
would  not  comply  wUh  the  call.  All  the  other  gods 
were  sent  on  the  seme  enand,  but  with  as  little  sac- 
cess,  finding  that  Uiere  was  no  other  remedy,  and 
that  the  goddess  would  not  allow  the  earth  to  bring 
forth  until  she  bad  seen  her  daughter,  Jupiter  sent 
Mercury  to  Erebus  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  Pluto 
to  suffer  Proserpina  to  return  to  the  light.  The  mon- 
arch of  the  lower  world  yielded  oonqiUanoe,  and, 
kindly  addreaang  Proeanuiai  granted  her  permission 
to  return  to  her  mother.  XhegMdeiaiDitantlyspRuig 


up  with  joy,  and  heeJIeesly  swallowed  a  gnin  oTpca- 
egranato  wtuch  he  preeentcd  to  her.  Hemuj  eoo- 
ducted  his  foir  charge  safe  to  Elenns,  and  delirend 
her  into  the  hands  of  Ceres.   When  their  joy  had 
a  lilUe  snbeided,  Ceres  anxioDdT  inquired  oi  hei 
divriiter  if  Aelnd tasted  aiwthii^iriHle below;  fn 
if  she  bad  not  she  would  be  nee  to  qiend  her  wbok 
time  with  her  father  and  mother ;  whoaae,  if  tnU  one 
morsel  had  passed  her  lips,  nethin^  oould  stn  her 
from  passine  iHie  tbiid  of  the  year  with  her  luifbiod; 
she  should,  however,  pass  the  other  two  with  bet  ud 
the  gods.  Proserpina  ingenuously  confessed  the  nrtl-  j 
towug  of  the  gram  of  pomegmnato,  and  then  nlatet 
onto  her  motaar  the  whole  story  of  her  ■bdnctioD. 
Th^  paas  the  day  in  deligfatful  converse.  Uccale 
arrives  to  emgratulato  Pzowrpina,  and  heBcefbrward 
becomes  her  attendant.   Jove  sends  Rhea  to  iaviu 
them  back  to  heaven.   Coes  now  complies,  and  1^- 
tiUty  vaea  moreprevailed  over  the  earth.  C««stbere- 
upon  taught  "  Triptolemus,  horae-lashing  DiocleB,  tbe 
nugldy  Sxmolpus,  and  Celeus,  leader  <a  the  people," 
the  mode  of  pmbmung  her  sacred  rilea;  and  the  god- 
dees,  after  this^  rotniBsd  to  Olympua.— fiodi  isfb  all 
imibabili^,  the  (Meet  aeeooDt  of  toiaeeleteated  erenl. 
In  progress  of  time  it  underwent  varions  elteiitiona; 
the  scene  was,  as  usual,  changed,  and  drcunutauce* 
also  were  added  or  modified.    In  the  beautifiil  v«- 
sions  of  it  given  by  tbe  Latin  poets,  the  scone  ii 
tnna&rred  to  the  jpove  and  lake  in  the  uei^ibnv- 
hood  of  Enna  in  Si^y,  the  nyin|di  Aiethusa  gim 
intelligence  of  the  rsvisoer,  the  torches     Geres  an 
lighted  from  £XaA,  and  Asca%ihaB  tells  of  Pn»e^ 
pina's  having  plucked  a  pomegraoato  in  the  ^aiden 
of  Pluto,  and  having  put  seven  of  tiie  seeds  ui  ttei 
month.    In  this  as  in  other  legends,  ttie  foncy  of  po- 
ets, and  vanity  of  tbe  inhabitanta  of  different  jdaiSi, 
have  taken  abundance  of  liberties  with  the  anoeat 
tale. — The  meaning  of  the  whole  foble  is  evident 
enough.    Proserpina  signifiea  the  aaed-oom,  whidi, 
when  cast  into  the  ground,  lies  there  ctmcealed ;  that 
is,  she  is  carried  tmhy  the  god  of  the  lower  world ;  it 
reqipcars ;  that  is,  Broserpina  is  restored  to  her  nurth- 
er,  and  she  abides  with  oer  two  thirds  of  the  yeai. 
As,  however,  the  seed-corn  is  not  a  third  psit  of  die 
j[aar  in  the  ground,  it  is  probable  that  by  the  space  of 
time  whidi  Proserpina  was  to  spend  with  the  god  in 
the  inviuUe  state,  was  intended  to  be  oxpreesed  tba 
period  between  the  eoning  of  the  seed  akd  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ear,  during  which  the  com  is  sway ; 
and  which  space  of  time  in  some  species  ofgrain,  bai- 
ley for  instance,  is  about  four  moDttu.    "um  vanhj 
of  the  people  of  the  hunm  soil  of  Attica  made  dian 
pretend,  that  com  wu  first  known,  and  asricullure 
first  practised,  in  ttuiir  country.    They  ^Icd,  that 
tbe  goddess  gave  to  Triptolemus  {Tkriet-flaagher), 
who  occupies  the  place  of  Demophoon  in  the  foregoing 
legend,  her  tdiariot  drawn  by  dragons,  in  whira  qb 
flmf  ttuougb  tiie  ail,  distributing  corn  to  the  d^ereot 
r^ioBsof  Uie  earth.   (CW/im  , in  0«r.,  S3.— Pm- 
SCMM,  1,  14,  S.— Omd,  Met.,  ft.  654.-~-HygiN.,  Fah., 
147.)--Geree,  though  of  a  gentle  diapoattioa  in  M>- 
eral,  partook  of  tha  usu^  ravengefUl  chazaeter  of  the 
gods,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  legends  of  Stellio  and 
Ei^eichthon.   (Kid.  Stellio  and  Efyaichthon.)— The 
due  f  seate  of  tho  wfffsbip  of  Ceres  and  Pio»Mpina  wen  t 
Attica,  Arcadia  (md.  cWeum),  and  the  fntile  ids 
of  Sicily,  which  was  given  by  JupHer  to  his  dao^ita 
on  her  di^of  unveiling^  that  iiS  OB  her  rnartiage;  iB 
was  alsoThdiee,  aooMding  to  the  poet  Eupborioo. 
(Schal.  ad  Eurip.,  Phccn.,  693.—MiUUr,  Ordum.,  p 
317.)   The  form  of  Ceres  is  copied  bom  thoA  of  Ju- 
no.  She  has  the  same  majestic  atstture  ■"d  matroniy 
air,  but  of  a  milder  character.    Her  usual  symbol  aie 
pc^pies,  which  sometimes  compose  a  garland  for  h« 
bead,  sometimei  are  held  in  her  hand.    She  is  fre- 
<iuently  i^preaotfcd  holding  a  torch,  ncnificant  of  her 
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Kaidi  after  IVowTinna.   At  timei  sh«  app«tn  in  her 
daAA  drawn  by  oiagDos.   {KeightUyy  Mythology, 
>.  ITO,  — Tti^  Lmn  name  Ones  u  in  reality  of 
me  ttm  mree  with  the  Greek  appellation  Dbmetis 
(dyrrfp^  i.     y9  /i^r^p),  the  Koman  C  being  ori  si- 
nj^the  mne  letter,  both  in  fi^re  and  power,  ae  Ute 
Gie^  r,  winch  was  often  emplojed  aa  a  mere  pA- 
tnral  lEi^nte,  espedslty  in  the  old  iEolie  direct,  mm 
mtiA  the  I^tin  li  principally  derived.  (Compare 
Knigit  on  the  Greet  Alphabet,  p.  4,  teqa.)    The  hiw- 
ing  teimiatfioiit  too,  in  the  S,  belonged  to  the  same : 
wbettfoie       word,  which  the  Attics  and  loniana 
wrote  EPi,  EPE,  or  HPH,  would  naturally  be  writ- 
ten FEPES  fay  tin  <rid.£cdice;  Hw  GreduAhraya  ao- 
commoditingflirfr  orUiography  to  their  pronqnciation ; 
md  not,  fika  Ae  Engiieh  and  French,  encumbering 
their  woida  irith  a  nomber  of  naeless  lettera.  Ceres, 
homror,  mi  not  m  personification  of  the  brate  matter 
whidi  composed  the  earth,  but  of  the  passive  pro- 
doctne  priDciida  sappoeed  to  pervade  it  (Omd,  Fa»t., 
1,8T9.— 7nT->  Oeorg.,  S,  3S4} ;  vriudh,  jtnned  to  the 
letiTe,  «M  lii^  to  M  the  eaoM  of  the  orgaiuzatim 
md  uumation  of  its  nibstanee ;  from  whence  arose 
ber  other  Oieek  name  &H0,  "  the  imenlreei."  She 
if  meatiDiMd  by  Virgit  {loe.  eiL)  as  the  wife  of  tiie 
on^nteDt  Fattier,  .£ther  or  Jupiter,  and  therefore 
the  tame  M  Juno  ;  who  is  nsually  honoured  with  ttiat 
titif,  aad  i^ose  Greek  name  HPH  signifies,  as  be- 
bie  ttasrTcd,  predaely  Um  eame.   {Plutareh,  ap. 
EuMa.,Pnf.Aang.,S,l.).  The  Latin  name  Juno 
ii  deirnd  from  the  Greek  AIONH,  the  female  Zrvf  or 
Aj'r ;  the  Etmscan,  thnmgh  which  the  Latin  received 
iDDch  ofiti  orthoBTaphy,  having  no  D  or  0  in  its  al- 
^labet.  The  anaent  Germans  worshipped  the  same 
goddem  oader  the  name  of  Heitha,  the  form  and 
nwaniiig  c€  which  still  remain  in  our  word  Eaith. 
Tbs  Qntk  ttde  seems  mi^naDy  to  have  had  a  more 
gfoml  signiSeation ;  for  without  the  asfniate  (whidi 
wu  sneimtly  added  and  omitted  almost  artntrarily) 
it  becomes  EPE ;  and  by  an  abbreviation  very  corn- 
am  in  the  Greek  tongue,  PE,  or  PEE  ;  which,  pro- 
onuMcd  with  the  brood  termination  of  some  dialects, 
tteonw  PEA ;  and  with  the  hissing  one  of  others, 
FEZ  or  RES ;  a  woid  retained  in  the  Latin,  npafy- 
Dn^cify  nutter,  and  figuratively  every  quality  and 
nnfifi^on  that  can  hekmg  to  it   The  Gre«  has 
no  word  of  such  oomprehensive  meaning ;  the  old 
graenl  term  heiug  in  the  refinement  of  their  language 
more  specific,  and  appropriated  to  that  prin- 
^>al  IBM  ei  matter  which  forms  the  terraqoeous 
Ifiite,  aai  lAkh  the  Latiiw  also  ezpressed  by  the 
■ame  wad  united  to  tiw  OnA  aitiele  ^ms— TER- 
RA  (^ught.  Inquiry,  dec.,  <)  85,  acqq.  —  Clot*. 
Jmrv.,  vol  t8,  p.  328,  and  vol.  2S,  p.  89.  —  SainU- 
Croix,  Myetire*  du  Pagtatimu,  vol.  1,  p.  IM.) 

Cntimirs,  a  town  of  Eubtea,  in  tiie  vicini^  of 
Hittin,  and  near  a  smaD  river  called  Budorus.  The 
BBK  of  OsFHsis;  attached  to  a  hamlet  on  the  western 
toMt,  senns  to  Koeall  tfiat  of  Cerinthus.  {Scymn., 
Ci.,674.  — PAU.,  QuoMt.  Gr—Op.,  td.  Reuke,  vol. 
T.p  187.) 

Cem,  an  iriand  without  the  Pillars  of  Heiculea, 
n  the  African  eoast,  mentioned  by  Hanno  in  lua 
IVn^lm,  aa  H  is  usually  though  incorree^  termed. 
Bm  be  eatabfisAMd  a  o^ny,  and  it  was  uways  the 
of  Ibo  Carthaginians  tm  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Aiiea.  ISaano  mayt  that  it  was  tiie  same  distance 
A»  tb«  Goimniu  HeieolM  that  Carthage  was. 
AteoiSng  to  Renmdl,  the  island  of  Geme  is  the  mod- 
taAjptm.  Goosellia,  however,  makes  this  island  to 
W  the  modeni  .Pedcla.  (Fid.  the  account  of  Han- 
Bo'i  v<^a^  under  tiie  aitiele  Africa.) 

CacnZm,  a  people  of  Hispaaia  Tarraoonensis,  at 
Ihe  feat  of  the  Fyrmees,  and  to  the  eart  of  the  Vas- 
oncs.  Watj  Andsa  tbim  into  the-Csre&uit  Aueu$- 
int  (ID  mmmi  firom  Angnstw  having  enhigad  Sksir 


torritory),  and  the  CereioM  JuUmi,  who  poesessad 
the  Jut  Lam.  Their  country  anawen  to  the  district 
of  Cerdagne  in  Catakmia.  {Plxm.,  S,  S.  —  Petr.  dt 
Marea,  I,  12.) 

CssTKlifB,  a  district  of  f^aiua,  sapanted  from 
TheepioHa  by  the  river  Tbyamis.  It  was  aud  to 
have  taken  its  nEune  from  Cestrinus,  the  son  of  Hele- 
nuB,  having  previoaalj  borne  the  appellation  of  Cam- 
mania.  It  is  Doweslled  Philate*.  {Pauean,  1, 11. — 
Stepk.  Byz.,  a.  ».  ILoftfimia. — Thueyd.  I,  46.) 

CbtbEoob,  I.  a  Rnaan  consul,  A.U.C.  431.  He 
was  obliged  tolaydovm  bis  office  on  account  of  some 
informalitv  in  his  election. — II.  M.  Gomelius,  a  dis- 
tinguishea  Roman  orator.  Being  sent  as  pnetor  to 
iSicily,  he  quelled  a  sedition  of  the  soldiers  in  that  isl- 
and. He  was  called  to  the  ceosOTsbip  before  he  had 
been  consul,  a  thing  not  in  accordant^  with  Roman 
usage,  and  obtained  this  latter  ofiice  six  years  aubse- 
qently,  B.C.  304.  He  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
Gaitboginians  in  Etniria,  and  defeated  Mago,  who  was 
comiiw  with  meonin  for  HannibaL  (Lev.,  37, 11. — 
U.,  SO,  18.)— ni.  C.  Gtanelina,  proetmsol  in  Spain, 
A.U.C.  SS3,  defeated  a  numaxoua  anny  of  the  Sede- 
tani.  Being  elected  consul  A.U.C.  6fi7,  he  gained 
a  great  victory  over  the  InsubrcB,  and  on  his  return  to 
R«ne  (^Jtained  the  honours  of  a  triumph.   The  peo- 

S'e  having  afterward  choBen  him  censor,  he  assigned 
stinet  i^aces  to  the  senators  at  the  public  nmea- 
(Lt».,  81, 49.— iB.,  33,  SO.— 35,  9.)— IV.  C.  Coi^ 
ndina,  a  Roman  rendered  powerful  by  his  influence 
with  Marius.  He  himself  was  wholly  governed  by  a 
fMuaJe  named  Praoa,  who  obtained  for  LucuUus  the 
jravemment  of  Cilicla.  {Plut.,  VH.  ImcuU.)—\.  C. 
Cornelius,  a  Roman  of  the  most  corrupt  wd  aban* 
doned  ehanetar,  and  one  of  the  acoiHnplicea  of  Cati- 
line. He  waa  strsngled  in  prison  by  ctasi  of  the  seo'. 
ate.   iSdi.,  BeU.  CtU.) 

Ckto,  a  daughter  of  Pontus  and  Terra,  who  mar- 
ried Phoreys,  ^  whom  she  had  the  three  GotsohBi 
the  Gnm,  EclUuna,  and  the  serpent  that  watched  Uie 
golden  apples.   (HutMi.,  Tft<v..  370.) 

Caus,  an  inooneet  form  for  Ccans  or  Ctw».  (FuL 
Coeus.) 

Cirz,  a  king  of  Tiaehinia,  and  hiiid>and  of  Aley- 
OM.  He  waa  drowned  as  he  went  to  consult  the  ors" 
cle  of  Claios ;  and  his  wife,  having  been  apprized  of 
his  &te  in  a  dream,  found  his  coipse  oij  the  ahoie. 
They  were  both  changed  into  Halcyons.  (Vid.  Al- 
cyone.) 

Chab<Sb4s,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  qninnng,  ac- 
ooidins  to  Ptolemy,  from  Mount  Masios,  a  Uttle  to  the 
wert  <H  Niaibis,  but,  according  to  other  authoritiea,  a 
little  east  of  Cbarro.  These  last  are  followed  by 
D'Anville.  It  foU  into  the  EuphnUea  near  the  town 
of  Cizeesiom.  Its  modem  name  ia  the  KluJHnir.  In 
the  Anabasis  of  Xenopbon  (t,  4,  19. — Compare  Jnd. 
Norn,  to  the  edition  of  Zeune).  it  is  called  the  Araxes. 
which  appears  to  be  an  ^ipellaUve  term,  as  we  find  it 
applied  to  many  other  river*  in  antiqoUy.  The  Cha- 
boraa  is  caUed  by  Strabo  (747)  the  Abborras ;  by  Zon- 
mns  (8,  18)  the  Aboras.  (Cknnpare  Amm.  Mareell., 
14,  1,  and  23,  5.  —  Maaturt,  Geogr.,  viA.  b,  p.  368, 
teqq.) 

CHABaiAa,  a  celebrated  Athenian  general,  at  first  a 
disciple  of  Plato's,  who  distinguisbra  himsidf  in  the 
military  movements  of  Athens  during  the  fourth  cen- 
tury bnbie  our  eia,  after  the  tMminslion  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  Ctte  of  his  first  axplnts  was  the  aid- 
mg  of  Bvagoias,  king  of  Salamis,  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, against  the  Persian  arms.  He  was  after  this 
sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Bceotisns,  who  had  been  attacked 
by  Agesilaas,  and  he  £scoiicertad  the  Spartan  general 
t^smawEUTrehithNto  unknown  to  the  Qreeka.  His 
army,  on  tiiis  oeeasifln,  being  hanl^  presasd  by  the  foe, 
who  had  alnadty  baoome  sun  of  viiitocy,  ChaMas  oi^ 
doted  his  soldien  to  plant  one  knee  on  the  groood, 
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and  real  thair  apeam  finDljr  on  the  other,  cerering 
their  percoDS  at  the  aame  time  with  their  shielda. 
A^eailaaa,  not  daring  to  attack  them  in  thia  po- 
rition,  drew  back  hia  force*  into  camp.  A  atatue 
waa  erected  to  (SiaMaa  in  honour  of  thia  exploit, 
and  he  wu  lepieaented  in  the  poature  ioat  deecnbed. 
Some  of  the  Immed  of  modem  timea  uank  that  ihey 
reeogniae  thia  atatoe  in  that  of  the  "Gladiator." 
Chabnas  afterward  defeated  near  Naxoi  the  fleet  of 
the  Lacedamoniana,  and  thna  restored  to  Athena  the 
control  of  the  aea,  which  ahe  had  Ioat  uncfl  the  battle 
<tf.^toa  Putaiuoa.  SubMqoeBtly  to  tUa  he  wh  ao- 
caaea  of  tnaaon  ftr  hanng  aHowvd  Oropot  to  be  nr> 
prised  by  the  tlieban  exiles,  hot  was  ac^nhled  not- 
withatatiding  the  poweifiil  efforts  of  his  foes,  and  per- 
ticolariy  of  Callistiatua.  Finding  a  sbnr  at  Athena 
rather  unsafe,  he  accepted  the  Met  of  Taehna,  king 
of  Egypt,  who  already  hal  Ageailana  in  bis  aervice, 
and  accepted  the  cnwnand  of  his  naval  fimes.  T»* 
dnu,  howsTer,  having  been  abaadoned  by  Ageailaas, 
who  sUed  with  lus  son  Neetanebia,  Cfaabriaa  returned 
to  Athms,  and  be  waa  then  sent  into  Thrace  to  take 
chaige  of  the  war  against  Chersobleptes.  His  ope- 
rattona,  however,  were  not  very  aaccaa^l  in  this 
quarter,  owing  to  the  disorganixed  state  of  ^e  Gre- 
cian forcea,  in  conaeqaence  of  the  faihue  of  thmr  p^. 
Not  long  after  this,  the  social  vrar«  as  it  has  been 
termed,  Droka  out  betwestt  the  Athetdans  on  the  one 
ride,  and  the  BpatOSuea,  tOMther  with  the  inhaU- 
tants  of  Chioe,  Rhodes,  and  Cos,  on  the  othw.  The 
Athenians  gave  the  eonunand  of  their  forces  to  Chares, 
and  Cbabrias  went  with  him  as  second  in  anthority, 
having  charge  of  the  fleet  according  to  Diodonia  Sieu- 
Itts,  but,  as  N^pos  tniMins  u,  in  the  diaraeter  of  a 
Amta  vidDBtear.  They  pnceaded  to  attack  Chios ; 
tad  Chans,  wiridng  to  mace  an  oBMt  both  b^  sea  arid 
land,  gave  the  eonunand  of  hia  ships  to  Chabnaa.  Hie 
latter  socceeded  in  forcing  an  entrance  into  the  har- 
bour, but,  not  being  fbUowed  fay  the  remainder  of  the 
squadron,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  vessels  of  the 
enemy,  and  feU  bravely  defending  his  ahip,  ahhough 
he  mi^t  have  escaped  had  he  nit  inclined.  Great 
honours  were  paid  to  his  memory  at  Athens.  Demos- 
thenes says,  that  he  took  in  the  coarse  of  his  life  sev- 
enteen eities  and  seventy  vessels;  that  he  made 
three  thousand  prtionera,  and  brought  one  hundred 
and  ten  talento  into  the  public  trtasury;  that  he 
erected  also  many  trophies,  but  his  foes  net  a  single 
.one  for  any  vietory  over  him.  He  adds,  that  the 
Athenians,  diuing  me  whole  time  Cbabrias  was  com- 
Baander,  nevw  lost  a  mn^  cUtf,  m  ringle  fortress,  s 
sin^  veaeet,  or  even  a  single  siMler.  In  tins,  no 
doubt,  there  is  great  exsggemtion ;  still,  however,  he 
appeara  to  havebeen  a  very  Me  general,  and  one  that 
would  have  equalled  all  who  went  before  him,  bad  he 
lived  in  more  fevouraUe  times.  Plutarch  says,  that 
Cbabrias,  though  at  other  timee  scaioely  anything 
could  move  him,  was  in  the  moment  of  eetion  hn- 
petuoosly  vehement,  and  exposed  tus  person  witit  a 
boldness  ungovemed  by  discretitm.  We  have  his  life 
Ij  Cornelius  Nepos,  but  it  w  a  very  meager  one. 
Xenophon,  in  his  Greek  history,  nd^t  have  given  us 
more  details  respecting  him  ;  but  the  partiality  of  this 
writer  for  Sparta  prevented  him  from  saying  much  in 
fsvoor  of  the  Athenian  commander.  (Com.  Nep.  in 
VU^Peri^.  ad  Ml.,  V.  H.,  6,  1.  —  Died.  Sie.,  18, 
8S,  seM.— Xm.,  ifiat.  Or.,  B,  1, 10,  §tqt^Dmpalk. 
adv.  teplm.,  17.  Ae.) 

CnjBRtiioif,  I.  a  tragic  poet  of  Athem,  vrbo  9.mr- 
ished  about  888  B.C.  The  earliest  teeUmony,  peiw 
haps,  in  relaUon  to  this  poet,  is  the  mention  nude  <tf 
him  by  the  eomte  writer  Bubuhu.  (AfAmtfu,  3,  p. 
4S,  e.  —  Compare  Arutat.,  Pea.,  2,  %6.  —  Id.,  Rka., 
S.  83,  «/  B».  —  Tkeephrsst,  Hut.  Plsnt.,  5,  9,  5.  — 
drntrnt't  FoMti  HeUatki,  Sd  ed.,  p.  xxxii.)  —  II.  A 
phi}o«q)ber  and  historian  of  Alexaodrea.  Hsacoom* 


panied  .£lius  Gsllua  in  his  joomc^  through  Enpt, 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  libnrian  to  theSeia- 
peum.  Being  afterward  called  to  Rome  to  preaide 
over  the  education  of  Nero,  he  shared  this  i^Soe  witli 
Alexander  of  the  peripatMie.  Hisluslaiicdls' 
boars  enAraeed  the  amqntiee  of  Egypt,  bethMond 
andprofene.  HewrotoalsoaworicmiHieroglyiiluca, 
which  has  unfortunately  perished.  He  is  the  author, 
^SD,  of  one  of  the  two  systems  resting  to  the  E^fp> 
tian  religion,  which  divided  the  opinions  of  the  ancient 
worid.  According  to  him,  this  religitm  was  notlung 
more  than  a  speoea  of  sacred  pl^sics,  in  which  the  vit- 
iUe  w«dds  {op^uvoi  Koofiai)  pUyed  a  principal  part, 
lamblichus,  on  the  other  buidi  maintauied,  that  llu 
Egyptians  acknowledged  one  supreme  and  absolnte  in- 
temgenoe.  Perhaps  both  these  philosoi^en  voe 
right :  they  may  have  spoken  of  different  epodii.— 
(SduO,  ffirt.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  177,  seyf.  —  Crm- 
wp,  SymbeUk,  vtrf.  1,  p.  88S.) 

CBMOHii,  a  ci^  of  Bma*^  to  the  noitheail  of 
LebadcB.  It  waa  about  rixteen  English  milei  fras 
Elatea,  twenty-seven  from  Thebes,  and  nxty-two  fim 
Athens  {Ctinton't  Fasti  KeUenwi,  Sd  ed.,  p.  205,  m 
noti$),  and  was  remarkaUe  for  the  important  miliUi? 
evente  which  occumd  in  its  territory,  and  aUo  u 
being  the  birthplace  of  Plutarch.  Pauaaniai  ii  in- 
cHned  to  lo<A  npmi  this  dty  as  the  BoBotiao  Ame  men- 
UMied  by  Homer  (A,  *,  Sm^PiautaLt  0,40).  Ac- 
cording to  sMue  tradiUims,  however,  Ame  and  Hi- 
des hMl  both  been  swallowed  up  by  the  wsteis  of  the 
Copue  Lske ;  but  others  considered  the  town 
Aenephium  as  the  Ame  of  the  poet.  {Strabo,  413  ) 
Pausanias  repoita,  on  the  authority  of  Heeiod,  that 
the  name  of  Chienme*  was  derived  fma  (^ron,  Uit 
son  of  ApMa.  It  waa  nuBMiidile  for  the  defeat  of 
the  Alhousiu  hy  the  Bceotians,  B.C.  447,  and  much 
more  tot  Ihehr  irretrievable  defeat  1^  PUlip,  B.C. 
388.  (Phi.,  Vit.  Dmattk.,  c.  34.  — SftttAo,  414  )- 
Paosaniaa  observes,  that  no  trophy  was  erected 
Philip  after  this  signal  victory,  as  it  was  not  the  prac- 
tice of  tiie  MBce£nian  kii^p^  Several  yean  after 
this  place  witnessed  another  bloody  engagenwat,  be- 
tween the  Romans,  undsr  the  conduct  of  SylU,  m 
the  troops  of  Mithradates,  commaaded  by  Tarile* 
and  Archelaus,  B.C.  66.  Chnronea  is  now  called 
Kapmut,  and  is  still  a  populous  village,  vrith  nun; 
vestiges  of  the  aneient  torn.  {Orimer't  AnoBii 
Greeet,  vd.  S,  p.  S4I,  teqq.—DoiwlPM  Tmr,  voL  1. 
p.  SSO.— GeU,  iiem.,  p.  SSI.) 

CRALciDON ,  a  ei^  of  Bttbynia,  ntuato  at  the  Math- 
em  extremis  of  the  Thmeian  Bomras,  naaih  sfM- 
sfte  toByxantiamorGonitBtitiiiq>feL  Itwasfonnikd 
by  a  eidony  from  Megaia,  about  aeventeen  yean  pnor 
to  the  eettbng  of  Bysantiam.  Chalcedon  was  called 
1^  the  Persian  satrap  Megabytus,  in  derintHi,  the 
of  the  blind,  beosuse  the  inhabitanto  had  overlookeo 
the  superior  poattkm  on  the  oroedte  side  of 
straits,  where  Byiairtinm  was  suboeqnently  founded 
{Htndot.,  4,  144.)  Strabo,  however,  ascribea  thia  r^ 
mark  to  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  whidi  was  received  vj 
the  founders  of  Byxantium,  and  by  which  tb^  were 
directed  to  select  a  spot  for  a  city  "^posite  the 
bHnd"  (dTTCTwrfof  rwv  nfWv.— Sfrai.,  320).  But, 
wUdiever  be  the  true  aocmint,  me  thing  i«  very  ce^ 
tahi,  that  the  imputation  attempted  to  be  caM  woo 
die  Chalcedoniaos  vras  any  other  than  just  Wbro 
Cbdoedoiiwas  founded,  the  emrauce  of  Megara  had 
not  extmded  to  the  Euxine,  and  it  would  have  be«i 
idle,  therefore,  to  found  a  city,  at  that  period,  on  ue 
European  nde  of  the  Bosporus,  along  which  a  steady 
current  sete  down  from  the  Euxine  Sea.  It  iVas  only 
when  traffic  had  spread  to  the  shores  of  ths  EuxiM 
that  the  ^  oooupied  at  pfeaant  by  ConstsntiiMi^ 
became  an  impMtanft  ooe,  sinoe  the  vessels  fro™ 
that  aea  weald  then  be  canied  down  direetly  I7  the 
current  into  the  bariwur  of  the  Isst-mentionM  aty. 
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(JEitKrt,  OtifT.,        7,  p.  156.)    Ch&lcedon  was 
ilnff  >  coondBimblB  plaM.    It  pmerved  it*  inde- 
KB^Dce  until  the  raign  of  Duiui,  to  whoae  amw  the 
UMloedooiHH  w«e  forced  tx^BobRut    They  neovei^ 
■f  thdrfiMdon,  howevM-,  after  the  defeat  «Xeix«e, 
lod  bMne  ib$  aUiee,  or,  rather,  tiibutuiee  of  the 
Ariiwwni,  to  whom  the  porteoftbeBoapwue  were  ui 
iljiet  ot  the  highest  oommercial  and  import 
tun.  AAar  the  battle  of  ^goa  Potamos,  howerar, 
Qukadoii  opened  iu  gates  to  Lysander,  whose  first 
obfertseenu  to  hare  been  to  secore  the  entrance  of 
tbi  BoiponB  by  the  possession  of  this  city  and  By- 
ariiBBL  (Jm.,  Hut.  Or.,  3,  3, 1.)  Theopowptu, 
vfeiifMted  by  AllWDWia,  obseryea,  Oat  ibe  QuO- 
ctdawBs  ttfeat  poaeeased  good  inalitiitotitnia,  but, 
bnmg  ben  tiiiitad  by  the  £nu>craUc  principles  of 
Ibor  Bfli^aan,  the  Byxantioes,  they  became  hixn> 
lisu  udilefancbed.   (Aiken.,  12,  p.  626,  /.)  This 
OBfuaiM  cMMteA  in  ecclesiastical  history  for  the 
oaaeif  bM  there  against  the  fia^ohian  heresy  (A.D. 
451).  Hjandesaaa^sBatoitttM&vtnnkammgthe 
dtiM  of  the  ptonnee  than  called  Pontiea  Prima  (p. 
M^— ft  k  to  be  observed,  that  in  writing  the  name 
ofdwai^andent  authors  have  not  been  anifonn, 
me  fifing  KoA^vASv,  others  XaJjcnduv.    The  for- 
met  BMs  IS,  however,  mnoh  more  fiwquent,  and  it 
ii  cqnfifwied  by  th«  wtistuig  coins,  the  epigraph  of 
«Uh  is  hnanaUy  KAAUAONIQN,  aocoiduig  to 
ibe  Dsns  fan.   (Eeikd,  Doet.  Num.  Vet.,  p.  1,  toI. 
li  |L  410.)— Tbe  rile  of  tiiis  ancient  cify  is  now  oc- 
i^ied  by  the  Tariddt  village  of  Kadieeti,  but  Uie 
ilill  pieserre  the  dawHcal  name.  {Crama'a 
ilfia  Jfaw,  vol.  I,  p.  IW.—Manntrt,  Geogr.,  I.  c. — 
WtlptlUfMmmrt,  vol  S,  p.  8,  Afpend.,  n.  41.) 

CkiLcinci,  I.  a  district  of  Macedonia,  between  the 
Saas  Thenams  and  Stiymonieas.  The  lower  part 
efk/amd  ttaw  piwiinsalaa.  Phlagia  or  Pallene.  Si- 
ttoais,  and  Athos.  The  mall  town  of  Chakis  gave 
fBoe  to  this  district.— II.  Another  in  Syria,  adjacent 
to  iftetotni  of  Chahas.    (Vij.  ChslcisV.) 

CkuciBlcns  (Ck^eidian),  an  qiithet  m>lied  to 
Ona  m  Italy,  as  huUt  by  a  cokny  from  CMlda  in 
EoiiM.  (IV,.,  ^m.,  6.  17.) 

Qikumenf  an  epithrt  ^Uad  to  Minerva  at 
ofmta,  tarn  faisr  having  a  bnun  tenqda  (xo^ovg 
«urV  Sr  W.  OeU,  in  his  aecoant  of  the  Treasury 
5  ^iKO"*  P*M  « leaaonable  ez{4ication  of  this  seem- 
"flr  *nage  teran.  He  discovered  in  the  interior 
of  tbe  TratsBfy,  which  still  remuns  in  a  great  de- 
gM  attaa,  a  number  of  brass  nails  placed  throu^ 
at  Rgdsr  intervals  on  the  walls,  and  Utese  m 
Mpposis  MM  MiginaUy  naed  for  securing  plates  of 
wMBSMtalta  the  wall ;  and  hence  the  seeming 
■iJiidfiRMl  chambers  and  biaxen  temples.  Ina 
"■iUr  staimer  mary  be  explained  the  aceoont,  given 
by  tbe  laeieBta,  <tf  the  biaxen  vessel  made  by  f^iys* 
Ikat,  sod  into  wfait^  he  retired  whenever  Hercules 
ntmed  Am  lue  labom.    {GeWa  Argclu,  p.  S3.) 

CsALciB,  I.  the  moot  celebrated  and  important  ci^ 
wEgJxw,  situate  oo  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Snii- 
^  AeeoidiBg  to  the  eommom  account,  it  was 
"bbU  aftsr  the  aiefla  of  Tny  br  an  loman  oidMiy 
1^  Athens,  nndsr  the  ooodBCt  of  Oothus.  (iSfrsdo, 
W)  Other  amhuritiea,  howavar,  have  assigned  to 
'>«iefa  greater  antiqo^y,  and  it  is  certain  that  Ho- 
V  fBilkm  at  frhairig  as  abaady  exiatiu  before  the 
r^abamnaalMBad.  (IL,  %  fiST.X  l^e  flourith- 
iwdMott  of  Aia  gnat  Ionian  city,  at  a  very  eariy 
j™i  is  attested  by  its  rrameroos  colonies  on  the 
■^■"ns  of  Itair  and  %oly,  as  wdl  as  on  the  Thracioa 
^  troond  WUoiM  and  Mosnt  Athos.  Aristotle,  as 
^otx}  reports,  dat«d  these  esUl^dunMito  from  the 
F^Rod  when  the  govenuumt  of  Chalcis,  throiwh  the 
^■RKe  of  the  weabbiest  inhalatants,  named  Hippo- 
beesBM  a  pave  ariatoeraey.  Fkmn  Herodotus 
(^77}welaani,tlwt  the  GhaMfiaaa,  hning  joinod 


the  Boaotians  in  their  depredatimB  on  the  coast  of 
Attica,  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratids, 
afibtded  the  Athenians  just  grounds  for  reprisals. 
They  aocordin^y  crdssed  over  into  Euboea  with  a 
lawe  foioe,  and,  after  defeating  the  Chalcidians,  occu- 
the  lands  of  the  weahhiest  inhaUtants,  and  dis- 
tribnted  among  them  4000  of  their  own  eteixens. 
These,  however,  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  island 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Persian  fleet  under  Datis  and  Ar- 
tapheines.  (Heroi.,  6,  100.)  The  Chalcidians,  after 
the  termination  of  the  Persian  war,  became  again  de- 
pendent  on  Athens  with  the  rest  of  Eubcca,  and  did 
not  regau  their  liberty  till  the  close  of  the  Peltqxm- 
nasUn  war,  whan  th^  aaaeited  their  freedom,  ai^ 
aided  by  the  BmotiaiiB,  feitiflad  the  Etu^ms  and  ea. 
tablishad  a  cmnnumicatiim  with  the  continent  by 
throwing  a  woodm  bridge  across  the  channel.  Tow- 
ers were  placed  at  each  extremity,  and  room  was  left 
in  the  middle  for  one  shq>  only  to  pass.  This  work  was 
undertaken,  according  to  Diodoius,  410  B.C.  (DM. 
5k.,  is,  47.)  From  the  advantsgss  of  ita  aitoation 
and  the  strength  of  its  works,  Chafcas  was  ctmsidered, 
in  the  latter  period  of  the  history  of  Oieece,  as  one 
of  tlM  most  unpcntant  fi»tresses  of  that  country ; 
hence  we  find  it  a  frequent  object  of  contention  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  I%ilip,  son  of  Demetrius,  who 
termed  it  one  of  the  chauis  of  Greece.  {Polyb.,  17, 
11.— 18,  86^)  In  the  war  with  Perses,  the  Chal- 
cidiana  wen  cnidly  opnessed  and  plundered  by  the 
Roman  prirtoM  Luerenos  and  HMtMwins.  {Lnv, 
43,  7.)  They  were  subsMinentiy  tmaled  with  stOl 
greater  seventy  by  Mummius,  the  destrtyer  of  Cor- 
uith,  for  having  fevoored  the  Achnans  in  their  contest 
with  Rome ;  and  the  emtomist  of  livy  asaeits  that 
their  town  was  actually  destroyed.  (Ln.,  62. — Com 
para  Freiiuh.,  SuppL,  19.)  Panssnias  infiwms  us 
that  Chalcis  no  Itmgra  existed  in  his  dnr  (5,  38.— 
Compare  Steph.  Byz^t  a.  •.  Xo^a^.— msroe/cr,  p. 
646).   Procopios  names  it  among  the  towns  restored 

S'  Jnstinian  (4,  8).  In  the  middle  ages  it  assumed 
e  name  of  Euripos  {ApotpoMm.,  O^ogr.,  vd.  4,  p. 
42,  Geogr.  Jftn.,  ed.  Hwum),  which  vras  in  process 
of  time  cormpteid  to  Hegropont,  the  modem  ^pella< 
tion  itf  the  vmde  island,  aa  well  as  that  of  its  cbpitaL 
(Cramer**  jineieiit  Onsee,  wd.  8,  p.  134.)— lI.  A 
town  of  ^tolia,  at  the  foot  of  Moud  GhaMa,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Evemia.  It  was  sometimea 
called  Hypochalcis,  with  referwioe  to  its  Mtuation  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  is  now  represented  by 
the  modem  vilfage  of  Oalala.  Tbueydides  (2,  83) 
places  it  near  the  mouth  of  the  Evenus.  Livy  aays 
it  stood  on  the  road  from  Naupactns  to  I^rsimaclua 
and  Stratna  (36,  II).  Pidylans  calla  it  OMlda,  and 
Bpeaka  of  it  as  a  maritime  town  (0,  B4>. — ^III.  A 
small  maririme  town  of  the  Corinthians,  ntnaled  to- 
wards Sicyon.  {Thueyd.,  1,  108.)— IV.  A  city  of 
Macedonia,  in  the  distnct  of  Ghalddice,  to  which  it 
gave  name.  It  was  founded  at  an  eariy  period  by  a 
colony  from  Chalcis  in  Eubisa.— V.  A  ctfrr  of  Syria, 
ciyital  frftha  district  of  Chalcidice,  and  of  Giadanofr 
igUf  haviitt been  settled  bf  the Maeedomana.  Itwas 
aupenededafterward  by  Chaleb  or  Benea.  It  is  rep- 
reeented  by  the  modem  Kvmetria  or  Chintervn. 
{AppUai,  BeU.  SifT.,  20.— Jose^.,  Bell  Jvd.,  30,  9.) 

CHALD.SA,  a  country  of  Ana,  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf^  and  south  of  Babylonia.  Some  vrriters, 
however,  make  Babyloida  a  part  of  it.  Wtehre^Mctto 
the  origin  of  the  Chaldvans,  who  are  called  in  scripture 
Ckasiim,  various  opinitms  have  been  entertained.  Mt- 
chaelis  considers  them  as  a  forngn  race  in  Assyria. 
His  chief  reason  for  this  opinion  is  founded  on  the 
namea  of  Chaldean  and  Babylonian  kings  preserved  in 
scripture,  and  ty  Ptolemy  and  SynceUns,  vrfaich  differ 
from  the  Assyrian  names,  and  bear  an  apparent  re* 
semUance  to  those  of  some  northern  nations  ol  Sla- 
voiuo  origin.  TlwaNsbtidiadDewarwonldbeinae- 
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vonie,  Nebu-godwx^ser,  i.  e. ,  a  prince  wortiiy  of  faear- 
en.  Belshazur  would  be  eqaivalent  to  BetMhoi^zar, 
i  e.,  a  great  prince  ;  and  bo  of  others  It  hat  been 
olfjectea  to  ttam,  that  the  word  Czar  in  Slavonic  is 
nmung  more  than  a  eorraption  of  Ctuar,  an  o[Miik>n 
hardly  worth  roiuting.  The  ortbognphy  o(  the  Rub- 
sian  term  /tor  snfltoiently  disproves  such  an  idea. 
Compare  the  Hebrew  ror;  the  Andiic  aary;  the 
Sanscrit  »hera ;  the  Engluh  «tre.  So  also  we  have 
in  tile  arrow-headed  inscriptions  of  PersepoKs,  aa  in- 
terpreted br  Lassen,  the  fonn  AmAuiA  for  "king." 
(Xotsm,  Attftrmehen  Keil-InMckriften,  dto.,  p.  HI. 
— Compare  MkkaUiMy  SmeOeg.  Geogr.,  Hat.  ext., 
vol.  2,  77,  *eff .)— The  Chafabana  appear  to  have 
been  onnnally  a  iDoantaiiieer-faBe  firom  tha  noitbem 
parts  of  Mesopotamia,  thourii  not,  as  Miduelis  sup- 
poses, of  fore^  MtiBcAion,  bat  in  reality  a  branch  of 
the  Scmitio  race.  (Compare  Aielitng,  MtUumdaU*^ 
ToL  1,  p.  fiI7.  — FKTft,  Chdd.  &rmm.^  p.  6,  Mr«.— 
Con^Mre  atUl  farther,  felato  to  the  Cluudee 
tongue,  the  mmaifca  of  Saini-Maitiii,  as  cited  by  Bal- 
ls, TMrvAtefWH  k  PAtUu  Etkn^aplumte,  p.  106, 
and,  aa  regards  the  pretended  antiqui^  ot  the  Chaldee 
empire,  conaolt  Gwner,  on  ike  Reiebitiota  ofikt  Sur- 
face of  tke  Globe,  p.  1S7,  te^q..  Eng.  IranW.,  18S9, 
and  DnivMontCi  Origines,  vol.  1,  p.  13,  stqq.)  The 
Chaldeana  are  highly  commended  in  many  m  the  an- 
cient writers  for  their  skiU  in  the  scienees,  eapeeiaUy 
iu  satronomy.  If  we  an  to  believe  Diodonu,  how- 
aver,  their  ciaima  to  thu  liigfa  ehaiacter  were  very 
atight  Th^  seem  to  have  panned  the  study  of  aa- 
tronomy^  no  &rther  than  aa  it  might  tend  to  ud  their 
astrological  reseaichea.  The^  tau^t  that  the  aheepe 
of  the  earth  waa  that  of  a  tkiff  or  small  boat,  and  of 
adipaea  of  the  aan  they  knew  but  IbUa,  and  never 
fratoiad  to  predict  them,  or  fix  tbo  time  of  thdr  oc* 
entring.  So  says  Diodorua.  {Diod.  Sie.,  S,  31. — 
Compare,  however,  in  relation  to  the  acience  of  the 
Chaldeana,  the  retnarits  of  Sir  W.  Drwmnumdf  Cbue. 
Joum.,  vol.  16,  p.  146  and  S68 ;  vol.  17,  p.  19 ;  vol. 
18,  p.  1  and  298 ;  vol.  19.  p.  296.) 

CKkLVMU  I.  the  inhabitants  of  C^ialdsa.— IT.  The 
aame  with  the  Chalybes.   (Vid.  Chalybea.) 

Chilybbs,  a  people  of  Pontua,  in  Asia  Minor,  who 
tnhalrited  the  whole  coast  from  the  Jasoninm  Promon- 
torium  to  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Thermodon,  to- 
gether with  a  portion  of  the  inner  country.  The^ 
were  celebrated  in  antiqui^  for  the  great  iron-mines 
and  fivges  which  aziated  m  their  country.  (ApoU. ' 
JRA,  3,  loos,  teaq.  —Id.,  2,  374.  —  Virg.,  Gtorg.,  1, 
66.  —  Diimys.  Ferieg.,  768.)  We  are  ignorant  of 
the  groonda  on  which  the  ancients  attributed  this  ac- 
tive employment  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  to  the 
Chalybes,  for  it  doea  not  ^ipear  at  present  that  this 
part  of  Asia  is  at  all  prodnetive  of  that  most  nseful 
metal ;  perhaps,  however,  if  the  mountainona  diatricts 
wen  accoiately  examined,  there  could  be  fonnd  traces 
of  the  aneieirt  woAa.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  they 
had  not  eeaaed  to  fumiah  a  good  supply  of  metallic 
ore  in  Strabo'a  time,  for  he  observes,  that  the  two 
great  articles  of  produce  in  the  hind  of  the  Chalybes, 
who  were  then  commonly  called  Chaldei  or  C^aldi, 
were  the  fisheries  of  the  pelamys  and  the  iron-worits  ; 
the  latter  kc^  in  constant  employment  a  great  nnm- 
ber  of  men.  Strabo  observes,  also,  that  these  mines 
fimneriy  produced  a  quantity  of  ailVMr;  and  this  eb- 
enmstance,  together  with  •ome  affinity  in  the  names, 
led  siane  commentate ni  of  Homer  to  identify  the  Aly- 
be  of  tfart  poet  with  the  C^ialyhes  of  Pontus.  {R.,  S, 
856.)  Stnbohimaelfateonglyoantends  fortius  inter- 
pretation, and  it  ia  in  all  probability  the  true  one. 
( Strabo,  649,  aeqq.)  It  is  remarkaUa,  tlut  Herodotus 
names  the  Chalybes  among  the  nations  of  Asia  that 
were  conqBawd  hf  Gmmw  (1*  S8),  and  yat  tbrr  ear- 
tainly  are  fimnd  afterward  canaidendthr  beyond  the 
Ualya,  wUdi  Mpantad  hii  doonnion  Ron  thoaa  of 


Cyrus :  either,  therefore,  they  mnet  have  shifted  their 
pontion,  or  Cncsua  aubaequentiy  loet  what  he  had 
gained  on  the  riglit  baak  m  tiuHalys.  Xeno^wn, 
vrho  tiBveraed  the  country  of  the  Cha(ybaa,  ^eabs  of 
them  aa  being  faw  in  number,  and  subject  to  the  Mo- 
synoeci ;  he  adds,  that  their  chief  omployment  was 
forging  iron.  But  it  ia  worthy  of  rnnaik,  that  he 
pli^ea  these  Chalybes  more  to  the  east  than  other 
writers.  {An^.,  6,  6,  3.)  Zeuniua,  therefore,  is  of 
opinimi,  that  this  peof^  must  have  lived  a  vrandering  ' 
sort  of  lifo,  and  have  often  changed  their  tcnitory. 
{DiMtert.  Geogr.  ad  Amti.,  p.  zxviC,  ei.  Oxm.,  1609.) 
Xenophon,  however,  apeaka  dsewbere  otmae  Mber  I 
Chalybes,  who  were  ntuated  ^^MurenUy  on  the  borders 
of  Armenia,  and  were  mneh  more  numerous  and  war- 
like. (Anab.,  4,  7,  10.)  Strabo  reporU  that  the 
Chalybes,  in  his  time,  bad  dienged  their  name  to  that 
of  Chaldci  {Strai.,  649),  and  U  u  remarked,  tiiat  Xen- 
ofrtun  qwaks  of  an  AnnMiian  tiibe  of  <%aldees,  who 
enooontered  the  Grealu  near  tbe  river  Coitritis  (  Am&.  , 
4,  8,  4. — Comp&re  Eiutaik.  ed  Dim.  Perieg.,  768) ; 
but  Menippua,  in  his  Periplua,  calls  the  Pontic  tiAa 
Cbaldi,  wid  their  canton  Cbaldia.  {Ap.  8u^ 
t.  V.  XaXiia. — Creuwr**  Aha  Minar,  voL  1,  p.  373, 
eeqq.) 

CBALvaoN,  a  dfrf  of  ftrria,  eafntal  of  the  diatrict 
called  CbiJyb<mitta,  and  too  aame  with  the  Scripture 

HdboH.  {Ezek.,  27,  18.)  The  surrounding  country 
waa  famed  for  its  wine.  (Compare  Caeaub.  «d  Atken., 
3,  p.  66.  —  Boclurt,  iftcros.,  pt.  1,  lib.  S,  c  46,  page 
486.  —  SeMnitiwr,  Lex.  V.  T.,  *.  v.  XeUup.)  TW 
venot,  Russei,  and  oth«vs  make  this  city  correspond  to 
the  modem  Aleppo  {Haleb).  Pococke,  however,  is  in 
favour  of  K^nasarHi,  to  the  sooth  of  Aleppo.  <  Vid. 
Banna.) 

CaALYBS,  a  river  ai  Hi^paaia  Tanaconetuia,  in  tbe 
country  of  the  Caltiberi,  and  one  of  the  tribotaries  of 
the  IbcHm.  Its  waters  were  famed  for  hardening  ated ; 
so  that  tiie  name  Chalybs  was  pven  to  it  from  Uiia 
circumstance,  by  either  the  Romana  or  tbe  Greeks, 
more  {wobably  the  former.  The  modem  name  ia  the 
QueUes.   {Jtutin,  44,  3.) 

Chaovbs,  a  people  of  Epiiua.   {  Vid.  Chaonia.) 

Chaonu,  a  region  of  £[Mrus.   The  andenta  com-  i 
prehended  under  the  name  ofChamia  that  northwest- 
em  part  of  Epirus  which  bordered  on  tbe  territory  of 
Orioom,  Amantia,  and  still  more  to  the  east  on  the 
country  of  th«  Atintanea,  while  it  extended  alimg  the 
coast  of  the  Ionian  Sea  fiom  the  Acroceraunian  nrcun*  , 
ontoiy  to  tin  harbour  of  Bnthrotum,  (mpostte  the  isl- 
and of  'Contra.   The  exact  limits  oi  Chaonia  can-  ^ 
not  now  be  ascertained,  since,  even  m  Strabo'a  tune, 
it  was  impossible  to  .discern  with  accuracy  what  be- 
longed to  eaph  of  the  several  tribes  into  which  the 
boi^  of  tbe  nation  had  been  divided,  owing  to  the  gz«at 
pohtical  change*  which  that  oountrr  haa  ezperiwoed 
since  it  beeune  subject  to  the  Romana.  (StraSo, 
332.)  We  most  dtserte,  howavtr,  tbat  in  the  tuna 
of  Thueydides,  tba  imr  n^anis  bounded  that  soutb- 
em  portion  of  Chaonia  whuh  bore  the  name  of  Cea-  ' 
trine,  on  the  side  of  Thea^rotia.   The  Cbaones,  aa  we 
learn  from  Strabo,  were  once  the  most  powerful  aitd  i 
warlike  people  of  Epirus,  until  the  Mwosn,  in  their  i 
torn,  acquired  a  {neponderating  aseandm^  over  tkw 
odwrelans  of  tbat  oountay.   m  Che  tine  «th«  IM- 
opMuiesian  wu  Oe  CaiBones  diffisod  frsm  their  Keigfa. 
boors,  in  being  subject  to  an  aristocratical  and  Dot  a  ' 
nMHiarchical  government;  their  annual  magMtrates  ! 
being  alwaya  chosen  from  a  particulu  family.    (  TSkat- 
eyi.,  2,  80.)   Ttaditioa  ascribed  the  origin  of  theiT 
name  to  Chaon,  the  brother  of  Helenas,  who  maxried  '  i 
Andromache  after  the  death  of  I^nritos.   (V«v^.,  | 
£n.,  S,  388. — Com|)are  the  commentary  of  Serruu. 
ad  loc)   It  may  be  infaired  Cram  the  name  of  P^na-  \ 
gis  givoi  to  Chatmia  by  some  ancient  writeia,  thnt  it 
waa  focnter^  oceaiaed  tiy  the  F«Us^  {St^k.  Syz.,  , 
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t  T-ZMnfa.)  VngH  QMS  tbe  epUlwt  CkconAu  fi« 
jWmau  (Gmt-,  1, 8)  in  referring  to  tiw  «eonu  of 
Dodou.  {Onmer't  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  93.) 

CBiot,  a  heterogeneous  mam,  containing  all  tbe 
■edf  ofnataie.   According  to  Heskxl  (TAe^.,  116), 
"Chxn  wu  fint;"  then  came  into  being  "broad- 
hmled  Euth,  the  gloom;  Tartarus,  and  Love." 
OmnidMtd  Erefaoi  and  Night,  and  this  last  bote 
loEnteDvr  •■d.fdier.   The  idea  of  Chaos  and 
Ni|^ffi»i*ed  ofpostkal  tanagery.is  simply  that  of un- 
Meimder,«taneUyexiatingas  the  passive  princi- 
ple, nhneeaU  forms  are  produced.  Whether,  besideB 
ddi  Cbwtie  mass,  the  andent  tbeogonies  mppose  an 
B&tle,  active,  intelligent  Principle,  who  from  the 
flit  wOh  fanned  tM  utdveree,  is  a  qoeiUon  which 
bn  BBti^id  modi  debate.   It  is  evident,  upon  tbe 
nmtcataoiytwiew  of  aU  the  andent  theogoniet,  that 
GoJ.  tbs  mat  Creator  of  all  things,  is  not  expressly 
intradncM,  but  it  is  doubted  whether  the  fhuners  of 
tbem  t&N^oues  meant  to  exclude  him  from  their  re- 
^wetira  mtenas,  or  indirectly  to  snj^ose  his  ezisb- 
eoee  aedne  exertira  of  his  power  in  giving  motion  to 
ama.  Vfhen  Aveated  of  allegory  and  poetry,  tbe 
■ntfthedsfltiine  contained  in  tlw  andent  dieDgo- 
■n  will,  it  is  conceived,  be  foond  to  be  as  MIowr  : 
Tbe  fint  mattar,  containing  tbe  seeds  of  all  future 
bene,  exiited  fmn  eternity  with  Ood.    At  length 
llw  Vmae  energy  acting  upon  matter  produced  a  mo- 
tioo  unong  its  parts,  by  wmch  those  of  the  same  kind 
vm  bfoogb  together,  and  those  of  m  diflerent  kind 
Rre  sqMnled,  nnd  by  whidi,  acew£ng  to  certain 
vise  lam,  the  various  Ibrms  of  tbe  m^erial  world 
*ere  podseed.   The  same  energy  of  emanation  gave 
eiHtcBoe  to  anknals  and  men,  and  to  gods  who  in- 
haUt  the  hsaveDly  bodies,  and  various  other  parts  of 
ottne.  Among  men,  those  who  possess  a  la^r  por^ 
iMDsflbsSiviDe  nattue  then  otben  are  beiMiy  im- 
pelled to  gnai  md  beneficent  aetiens,  and  afloord  iUus- 
tnoDs  pnofr     their  £vine  o*1pnal»  on  account  of 
"bicft  (bcpy  aie,  aft«r  death,  raised  to  a  jdace  among 
tbe  fodi,  and  become  objects  of  religions  worship. 
(EaJuWa  Hut.  of  PkUot^ky,  Yoi.  1,  p.  ISO,  M^q.) 

C^AiiBKA,  a  town  of  Phocia,  abont  30  stadia  from 
Usa.  N<Br  it  flowed  the  river  Charadnia,  which  fell 
iata  tbe  Cephissua.  Herodotus  (8,  33)  names  this 
(■'vesBMiigtlie  Phoeian  cities  defrayed  by  the  army 
ofXenm  DodweU  states,  that  the  imna  Ghan- 
dn  are  to  be  oeen  near  the  villase  of  Marielatn,  at 
tkefintsfPlttiMMas.  (DodwdrsTtmr,y<A.%,y.l9».f 
,  CiAiix,  L  a  eonridevable  emporium  of  Bitbynia, 
n  the  Itfcf  neriode  of  the  B3rzantine  empire.  It  was 
«t»ate  OB  the  bay  of  Nieomedia,  or  Sinus  Astacenns. 
{StepA.  Byz.,  a.  v.  XMof.) — II.  Another  and  earlier 
Bxse  for  the  city  of  Tralles,  in  Lydia.  {Slepk.  Byt , 
V-  TptOAif,  "Kdpa^.y-m.  A  town  of  Phrygia,  be- 
t*nn  Lampe  and  Graoagala.  (Jficet,  Ann.,  p.  1S7, 
* )— fV.  A  town  of  Armenia  Minor,  in  the  northeast* 
•™  **|ffe  of  the  coontry.  (Ptot. — Compare  Cramer, 
in*  Minor,  voL  «,  p.  164.) 

QnsAXPS,  a  Mytilenean,  brother  to  Sappho.  ( Vid. 
Swbo,  nor  the  commencement  of  the  article.) 

C«ABas.  I.  an  Athenian  general,  who  succeeded  to 
tht  eofnoNBd  after  tbe  oondenmation  and  death  of 
^^beneo.  He  was  sent  by  the  AAeitians  against 
■^Inander,  tyrant  of  Pbers,  but,  instead  of  commg  to 
iilian  with  tbe  foe,  he  harassed  the  Athenian  allies  to 
a  degree  by  bis  extortions  and  oppression,  that 
^  ssctd  wnr  wb>  the  result  (B.C.  388).  Although 
^^inei  waa  tbe  principal  cause  of  diis  vrar,  yet  the 
'Wm  ofMapaiitjF'rtlieWeJ  bim  fixHn-puidsbnlent,and 
"•"wdeil  m  iKiviiig  him  nonunatea  comman^^hi- 
f^vC  little,  if  anything,  was  effected  by  him,  and 
«M  at  lmi|th  recalled  for  having  aided  Aitabatus, 
■be  had  rev«Mted  agiunat  the  king  of  PtAsia.  Some 
tiiM  after  he  waa  eentto  aid  Byzantium  against  Philip 
<<Maeedoii,  but  be  only  incuned  tbe  contempt  of  bis 


foe,  and  excited  the  discontent  of  the  alHes,  so  that  tbe 
Athenians  finally  recalled  him,  and  pat  Phocion  in  bis 
place.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  them  from  choo- 
sing him  fat  their  general  at  the  battle  of  Chsronea, 
where  his  ignorance  and  incapacity  mainly  contributed 
to  the  loss  of  the  day.  He  was  one  of  those  whom 
Alexander  ordered  to  be  delivered  up  to  him  after  the 
destruction  of  Thebes,  but,be  sueeeeded  in  nudUfybig 
tbe  conqueror,  and  was  permitted  to  live  at  Athens. 
(Dwi  Sic.,  IS,  95.-~Athenatu,  IS,  p.  633  —  Jfe«., 
Hist.  Gr.,  7,  3,  18.  —  Z-mhWii.,  ad  Com.  Nep.,  Vil. 
Chair.,  e.  3.) — II.  A  Greek  statuary,  bom  at  Lindue. 
He  was  the  disciple  of  Lysippus,  and  was  celebrated 
as  the  maker  of  the  colossus  of  Rhodes,  on  which  he 
was  emplmred  twdve  yean.  (Sfrni.,  66jl.  —  PHn., 
84,  7.— Dut.  Art.,  1. 1.) 

CnABicLGa,  I.  one  of  the  80  ^rnnts  set  over  Athens 

the  LaeedBmonians,  and  posseseing  great  influence 
among  his  colle^rnes.  {Xen.,  Mem.  Socr.,  1,  3,  31. 
— Angtot.,  Polit.,  6,  fl.  —  Schiogier,  ad  Arittoi.,  I.  c.) 
— II.  A  celebrated  phyncian  in  the  train  of  Tiberius. 
Towards  the  end  of  that  emperor's  life,  Cbaricles,  on 
taking  leave  of  him,  as  if  ^»ont  to  journey  abroad,  man- 
aged, in  grasping  tbe  hand  of  Tiberius,  to  feel  Us 
pnlse,  and  beeiune  instant^  eonvineed  that  die  latter 
had  not  more  than  two  days  to  live,  a  secret  wbicb  he 
soon  divulged  to  Macro.  {Ttrnt.,  Am.,  8,  60. — 
Grmm.,  alloc.) 

CharIla,  a  festival  observed  once  in  nine  years  by 
the  Delphiuis.  It  owed  its  origin  to  this  drcumstance: 
in  a  great  fionine,  tbe  peoi^e  of  Driphi  assembled  and 
applied  to  their  king  to  relieve  their  wants.  He  ac- 
cordingly distributed  the  little  com  he  had  among  the 
better  pOTtion  of  them ;  but  an  orphan  girl  coming  and 
importuning  him,  he  beat  her  with  his  sandal.  Tbe 
sin,  unable  to  endure  the  afiront,  hung  herself  with 
her  nidle.  Tbe  famine  increased ;  uid  tbe  oracle 
told  the  king  Qiat,  to  relieve  bis  people,  he  must  atone 
for  tbe  mumr  of  (%arila.  Upon  mis  a  festival  was 
instituted  with  expiatory  rites.  The  king  presided 
over  this  festival,  and  dietribnted  pulse  and  com  to 
such  as  attended.  Charila's  image  was  brought  be- 
fore the  king,  who  struck  it  with  bis  shoe  ;  aHer 
which  it  was  carried  to  a  desolate  place,  where  they 
put  a  halter  ronnd  its  neck,  and  burned  it  where  Char- 
ila  was  buried.  (Plut.,  Quasi.  Gr. — Of.,  ed.  Reitke, 
vol.  4,  p.  176.) 

Chiiis,  a  name  applied  by  Homer  (iZ.,  18,  88S)  to 
the  wife  of  Vulcan.  In  the  OdysHev,  on  the  other 
tiand  (8,  367),  Venus  is  named  as  fats  spouse.  It 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  the  figurative  explansr 
lion  of  tbe  myth,  once  Grace  and  Beauty  wne  both 
regarded  as  the  characteristics  of  Vulcan's  labours- 
{Heme,  ad  U.,  I.  e.) 

Chabibia,  ft  festival  in  honour  of  tbe  Graces,  vrith 
dances  which  continued  all  night.  A  cake  was  given 
to  those  who  remained  awake  during  the  whole  time. 
{Euttaih.  ad  Od.,  IB,  194.) 

Charistia,  a  festival  at  Rome,  on  the  Sth  day  be- 
fore the  Calends  of  March  (February  S3).  It  was 
celebrated  among  relations  hy  a  kino  of  femily  ban- 
quet, and  presents  were  made.  No  stranger  was  al- 
lowed to  be  present.    {Val.  Max.,  3,  1,  B.) 

CnARTns,  the  Gmces,  daughters,  according  to  He- 
wod  {Theog.,  907),  of  Jupiter  and  the  ocean-nymph 
Eurynome.  They  were  three  in  number,  and  their 
names,  as  the  same  bard  informs  us,  were  Aglaia 
{Splendour),  Euphrosyne  {Joy),  and  Thalia  (the  Bloom- 
ing one).  According  to  Antitnacbns  (Patuan.,  9, 
35),  the  Graces  were  tbe  dangbters  of  HeHus  (the. 
Sun)  and  .£gle  {S^endour^ ;  and  Hermenanax  made 
Peitho  (Pertua#ton)  one  of  their  number.  In  Nonnue 
{Dionyg.,  S4,  X68)  their  names  are  Pasithea,  Peitho, 
and  Aglaia.  Ihe  Graces,  like  the  Musee  and  other 
sister^goddesses,  are  spoken  of  by  Homer  in  the  plu- 
ral, aM  vrith  him  their  number  is  indefinite,  lii^y 
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an  graceful  and  beautiful  tbemaches,  and  the  beitoir-'  life  for  Ui  baaii^  and  hta  dia^tated  mode  of  fiJa. 
eta  ofall  grace  aadbaaa^  both  on  peiaona  and  dunga. '  After  having  afsaiidared  boa  j^atnmonT,  habecuae  a 
asam  to  have  been  paiticulari;  attached  to  UM  popU  ef  Somtfl*,andwM  adriaed  bgrtUiUUaHihi 
Uaia  of  the  goddeaa  of  Ion.  although  the  queen  of  to  tun  Ua  attention  to  pabGe  affnn.  Ttim  ttm 
heaven  had  autboti^  over  them  (iT,  14,  267) ;  and  proved  unfortunate,  for  Cnannidea,  having  jwwd  the 
Am  pToniaea  Paaitheat  one  of  the  youngeat  of  them, 


as  a  wife  to  Soomua,  in  return  for  hie  aid  in  decetving 
Jupitfli :  later  writcra  aha  ii  even  aaid  to  be  their 
mothw.  {NoMtM,  81,  184.  —  BndmM,  «.  Viltmt., ' 
Ameei.  Gt.,  vol.  1,  p.  480.)  Oiehonenna,  in  Bvoda, 
waa  the  chief  seat  of  the  wonhlp  <^theae  goddeaaea. ' 
Ita  introduction  waa  aacribed  to  Etaodea,  uw  eon  of 
the  river  Cephiaaoa.  The  LaoedMooniana  woiahip- 
ped  only  two  Gracea,  whoin  they  name  Qeta  {Ue- 
lumnedi  and  Phaenna  (Bright),  aa  we  are  informed 
b^  Pauaaniaa  (I.  c,  et  3,  18,  6).  The  Atheniana  ori- 
ginally adored  the  aame  number,  under  the  namea  of 
Hegemone  (Ltader)  and  Aoxo  (Inereattr).  The 
Gruea  vrore  at  all  timea,  in  the  creed  of  Greece^  tb» 
goddeaaea  preaidinc  over  aoeial  eiytprnwota,  tho  ban- 
quet, the  dance,  aiM  all  that  tended  to  inapire  gayety 
and  diserfiilneaa.  They  are  repreaentea  aa  three, 
beautiful  aiatcra,  either  dandnff  together,  or  atanding 
with  their  arma  around  each  oUier.  Sometimes  they 
axe  nude,  aometintea  habited.   (Keigktlei/'a  Mytkol- 

Sy,  p.  IBS,  aaf.) — The  Gneea,  like  the  Hora  and^ 
uaaa,  af^tear  to  have  had  originally  a  referenee  to  \ 
the  etara  and  aeaaona.   The  Qreeka  deprived  them 
of  their  aatronoraieal  funetiona,  and  aobirtituted  aoeh ' 
attributea  aa  were  merely  of  a  poetic  character.  We 
atill  aee,  however,  on  an  anddht  gem,  the  Gracea  dan- ' 
cing  upon  the  head  of  Tauiua,  vrhile  two  of  them  are 
turning  towarda  aeven  atan,  at  which  they  point  with ' 
the  hand.   {Bonom,  CoUeet.  Antiq.  Rom.,  foL  1736, 
n.  83.  —  PoMMertUt  Tkeagar.  gemm.  tttnfer.,  1,  tab. 
144.)   At  a  later  period,  when  moral  ideaa  began  to 
be  more  intimately  blended  with  parte  of  the  Grecian 
ayatem,  the  Gracea  aaaumed  analogcHia  attributea. 
One  of  them  vraa  aoppoaed  to  leineaBat  a  bvour  con- 
ferred, another  a  fevour  received,  while  the  third  dea- 


par^  of  Critiaa,  waa  made  one  of  the  ten  tyiania  whoa 
Lyaander  eatabUabed  in  the  Pirwia,  to  govos  tea- 
jointhr  with  the  thir^  in  the  city.  He  waaalainakHig 
with  6ritiaa  in  the  firat  battle  betwoen  tfaa  exika  un- 
der Thnnbulna  and  the  feneatf  the  ^mnta.  Vhio 
haacdkdmwofhiadiidogneaaAerhitn.  Xrao^ 
roakea  mention  of  him  on  aeveral  oocaaiODa,  eqwcjauT 
in  hia  Baoqnet.  (Xen.,  Mem.  Spcr.,  8, 7. 1.— 5eib» 
der,  ad  Ice.  —  Xen.,  Symaet.,  4,  81,  du.)  — H.  ot 
C«i.auiiua,  an  academic  philoaopher,  the  coaipaiuoD 
of  Philo.  He  waa  celelwtfed  mr  the  oonqiaas  aoi 
fidelity  of  hia  memory,  and  for  hia  moral  wiidam- 
(Cte.,  Ttue.  Qweaf..  1,  S4.— DkMca,  «d  fee.) 

Crabhioh,  one  of  Clw^ntn^  Anale  attendBPti, 
who  killed  heraelf  after  the  exu^ple  of  het  mirtma 
{Piui.,  Vii.  Anum,,  c  86.) 

CHAKHia,  s  phyaician  of  Maraeille,  in  Nero's  age, 
who  revived  the  uae  of  cold  hatha  at  Rome  in  caiei 
of  aickneae,  after  the  practice  had  bem  diactntiuued 
aineetbo  time  of  Antoniua Muaa.  (Fid.  Moaa.)  He 
waa  ven  anceeaafiil  in  hia  pfofaeaunal  labonia,  and 
amaased  great  lichea.  (  PUh.,  39, 1  .—Sprengtl,  HtiL 
ie  la  Med.,  vol.  2,  p.  S4.) 

Chakom,  a  deity  of  the  lower  world,  aoo  of  Eie- 
bua  and  Noi,  who  conducted  the  ao«Ua  of  the  dead  in 
a  boat  over  tike  river  Achenm-to  the  infernal  regkmi. 
The  amn  eiaetad  for  thia  aervice,  frun  each  of  tlx 
■hadea  ferried  over  by  him,  waa  bow  leaa  thanaa 
obdua,  nor  could  U  exceed  duoe.  Apiece  (tf  money, 
therefore,  was  generally  placed  by  the  aneienta  undei 
the  tongue  of  the  deceaaed,  in  order  to  meet  this  necca- 
aary  demand.  Such  aa  had  not  been  honoured  with  a 
funeral  were  not  penuitted  to  enter  Charon's  boat, 
without  previouriy  wandering  on  the  ahore  for  one 
hundred  yeara.   If  any  living  peraon  prcaented  Uifr 


ignated  the  return  made  for  benefita.  {AruM.,  £f A., '  aelf  to  eroaa  the  liver  of  the  dead,  he  ooold  not  be 
fi,  8. —  Setue.,  ie  Betuf.,  1,  8. —  CimaaiU,d«U  BOi-'  admitted  into  the  \mik  befeie  he  ahowed  Charon  1 


gtm,  vol.  S,  p.  402.  — Winckdmmn,  Etui  mtr  PAl- 
ugorie,  e.  3. — TraitU  ner  CAlUgone,  vol.  1,  p.  132.) 

CHiaiToir,  of  Aphrodiaiaa  (a  Carian  town),  the 
name  by  which  we  know  the  author  of  a  Greek  ro- 
mance, entitled  Twv  irtpt  Xaipiav  xai  Ka^i^fiio^ 


golden  bough,  obtained  from  the  Cumsan  miyy\ ;  and 
ue  ftrryman  waa  on  (KM  occaaion  impriooned  for  an 
entire  year,  becanae  he  bad,  though  ngainat  his  own 
will,  convoyed  Hercolea  acroaa  the  atream  wilboot 
first  receivmg  from  him  thia  neceaaaiy  paaaport  The 


Iptn'tKiiP  SunyudTuv  Xoyoi  9 :  "  The  Lorea  of  Cfas-  poeta  have  repreaented  Qianm  as  a  robust  M  man, 
reaa  and  Calumoe,  in  eq^  books."  The  afipdlation  ^^f  a  aevere  thou^  animated  conntenanca^  with  eyei 
is  probably  an  aaaumed  one,  aa  wdl  aa  the  title  he  glowing  like  flame,  a  white  and  boaby  bond,  veatmenta 
giveahimaelf  of  "Semtaiy  to  therhetMidan  Athen*!  of  a  ^gy  colour,  atained  with  the  nun  oflheatKam. 
agoraa."   Thia  riietoridan  ia  supposed  l^yKmie  to  be '  and  with  a  pde  for  the  direction  of  hia  bark,  wbidi 

last  is  of  a  dark  ferruginous  hue.  (  Virg.,  Mn.,  6, 
298,  seqq.) — The  earliest  mention  of  Charon  in  Gre- 
cian poaty  aeema  to  be  in  the  ancient  ponn  of  the 
Minyaa,  quoted  by  Paosaniaa  (10,  38).  The  ftUe 
Uaeu  ia  considered  smne  to  be  ctf  Egyptian  origin, 
and  in  support  of  this  opinion  they  lefinr  to  the  ae- 


the  aame  with  the  one  of  whom  Thucymdea  makes 
mention  (6,  35,  teqq.)  aa  enjoying  great  credit  among 
the  peo[de  of  Syracuse.  He  waa  Mipoaed  to  Her- 
moeratea,  the  gnieml  who  vanqniAed  the  Aibemans. 
Tht  dangber  of  this  Hermocratea  ia  the  heioine  of 
the  romance,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  vrriter  wished 

to  amwar  to  bis  leaders  in  the  light  of  a  contemporary. !  eoont  of  IKodorua  Sicuhia,  relative  to  the  atatements 
We  have  no  data  by  which  to  fix  the  period  when '  made  by  the  Egyptian  priests.   (Diod.  Sie.t  I,  93.  (t 


Chariton  flourished.  .  Some  place  him  at  ue  end  of  the 
4th  century  of  our  era.  Aa  re^aida  the  romance  it- 
aelf,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  though  by  no  meana 
remariuble  for  its  invention,  it  ia  anwoth  and  eaay  in 
the  Btory.  **  Villemain  haa  said  no  worse  about  it," 
obaervea  a  writer  in  the  Foreign  Quarteriy  (No.  9,  p. 
I3S),  "  than  that  it  is  '  a  work  whic^  the  teijned  Lar- 
eber  has  tranalated  without  being  able  to  render  it 
amnring  ;'  and  Larcher  himaelf^  m  hia  pre&ce,  re- 
solves, with  great  good  aenae,  to  '  say  nothing  alwut 
it.'  In  feet.  It  ia  OT  no  meana  eaay  to  aay  ai^thing 
abont  a  book  which  is  too  ddl  for  miae  and  too 
haimteaa  for  censure."— The  beat  edition  o!  Chariton 
ia  that  of  D'Orville,  wtth  aome  excellent  conjectural 
emendations  of  Reiake,  Amtt.,  1760,  3  vola. 
CnaaiiloiSt  son  of  Glancra,  was  hnui  in  eaiiy 


96.)  11m  latter  aaaetted,  it  aeema,  that  O^eus  aaA 
Hmner  had  both  learned  wiadom  on  the  baiika  of  the  ■ 
NUe ;  and  that  the  Erebus  of  Greece,  and  all  ita ! 
paita,  peraonagea,  and  uaagea,  were  but  transcripts  of  I 
the  mode  of  burial  in  Enpt ;  and  here  the  corpse 
was.  Ml  pqrment  of  an  WMua,  conveyed  by  a  feny- 
man  (named  Charon  in  the  language  of  E^pt)  overl 
the  Aehenaian  lake  after  it  bad  received  ita  sentence 
from  the  judges  appointed  for  that  purpoee.  (J>tod.*| 
/.  c.)  hoboA,  in  his  AjgUot^amua  (vol.  %  p.  811)i 
despatches  all  these  fictwns  of  the  Egyptian  prioW 
hood  in  a  very  idain  and  aommarf  maimer,  digniffi 
ing  them  with  tne  anpeHatitni  of  "perfmftiac  imauui* 
eta,"  a  title  which  they  feirly  deaerve.  (**  Qttin  tm 
Oret  et  locorum  inferanm  Meeriptio  md  Orpheum  tm 
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ftflnAM  wuadaem  m  Dkion  rdatOt  Orpheum  lutr- 
mt  rdf  caZ  tuv  JotSuj'  fSov  Tiftapiag,  k.  t.  A,.** 
'  (KagkUy't  Mythology,  p.  93.}— II.  One  of  the  ear- 
Ita  Greek  hutorical  wiiten,  a  natiTfl  of  Lampaacus, 
toppoaed  to  luTe  floomhed  between  the  75th  and  78th 
Olym^ad*.  Charon  continued  the  researches  of  He- 
otaus  into  eaitem  ethnogrwhT.  He  wrote  {a*  was 
tlw  caston  of  the  historiana  of  b»  day)  smiate  works 
npoB  Ferna,  Ut^a,  4£thiopiaf  <5tc.  He  also  aubjoioed 
the  histoiy  of  hu  own  time,  and  be  raeceded  Herod- 
otus m  nanatinj  the  events  of  the  Ferrian  war,  al- 
though  Herodotus  oowhere  meDtions  him.  From  the 
fragments  ofbis  wiitingB  which  remain,  it  is  manifest 
that  his  relation  to  Herodotus  was  that  of  a  dry  chroni- 
der  to  an  tuitorian,  under  whose  hands  everything 
acquires  life  and  diaiacter.  Charon  wrote,  besides,  a 
chnuude^if  hii  own  coontiy,  a*  tereral  of  tlw  early 
biatorians  (Gd.  who  were  thence  called  Horographert 
{^tot,  eoirequoding  to  the  LaUa  annalea,  ought  not  to 
be  conibunded  with  opoi,  termim,  limiUt. — Sckweigk. 
ai  JOen.,  II,  p.  475,  b ;  IS,  p,  620,  d).  The  frag- 
loenis  of  Charon  have  been  collected  by  Creuzer,  in 
hit  BiMtaria/mm  Graeonm  Antiqtdisimorum  Frag- 

ROA,  p.  89,  MJf . 

CkAKoiTDAa,  a  celebrated  legislator,  bora  at  Catana 
in  Sicily,  wfane  ha  flourished  about  650  B.C.  We 
have  very  few  drtuls  of  hi*  life.    Aristotle  merely 
infbnos  lu  that  he  was  of  the  middling  class  of  citi- 
leos,  and  that  he  framed  laws  for  the  people  of  Cata- 
na as  wdl  as  for  other  comrauniti^  wnich,  lihe  them, 
were  dcKended  from  Ghalcis  in  EuboBa.   .£lian  adds 
(K  H.,  3, 17),  that  hs  was  subae^nently  driven  into 
exile  from  CaUna,  and  took  refuge  in  Rhegium,  where 
he  succeeded  in  introducing  his  laws.    Some  authors 
inform  us,  th^  be  cwnpiled  nis  laws  for  the  Tburians ; 
but  he  livee^  in  fret,  a  long  time  before  the  foundation 
of  Tbaiiam,  snee  his  laws  were  abrogated  in  part  bv 
Anaxltas,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  who  died  476  B.C.  It 
is  not  neceawy,  therefoie,  to  suppose,  with  Sainte- 
Cnix  (JfcM.  it  PAead.  da  Ituenpt.,  vol.  42,  p.  317). 
that  there  were  two  Iwslators  of  the  same  name,  one 
a  native  of  Catana*       the  other  of  Thurium.  The 
liwi  of  Charondaa  were,  like  those  of  many  of  the 
ancient  legisIatOESi  in  verse,  and  formed  part  of  the  in- 
MracLion  of  the  jouog.    Their  fame  reached  even  to 
Atlieas,  where  Uiey  were  sung  or  chanted  at  repasts. 
The  pmable  of  these  laws,  as  preserved  to  us  by 
Stdwas,  is  thought,  as  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the 
form  of  expresson,  not  to  be  genuine ;  and  Heyne 
sopposes  k  to  have  been  taken  from  some  I^thago- 
rean  treatise  on  the  laws  of  Charondaa. — The  man- 
ner of  this  legiohtor'a  death  is  deserving  of  mention. 
He  had  made  a  law,  that  no  man  sbouQ  be  allowed 
io  come  armed  into  the  assembly  of  the  pet^Ie.  The 
penalty  for  infringement  waa  death.   He  became  the 
tktim  ofbis  own  law ;  for,  having  retomed  from  pur- 
suing SOUK  robbers,  he  entered  the  city,  and  presented 
hioiiclf  before  the  assembly  of  the  people  without  re- 
Setrtiog  that  be  carried  a  sword  by  his  side.  Some 
ont  i^napon  remarked  to  him,  "  You  are  violating 
yoji  awn  law."   His  rraly  was,  "  On  the  contrary,  1 
am  elahtishipg  i( and  ao  slew  himself  on  the  soot. 
This  action,  however,  is  ascribed  by  others  to  Dioeies, 
le^shtor  m  the  SyracDsans :  perba^  it  is  trtfe  of 
sesher.   For  farther  details  res^ectmg  Charondas, 
«JMuJt  the  menunr  of  Saiute-Croix,  died  above,  and 
H^rne,  Optuatia  Academical  vol.  8,  p.  74,  acqq. 

CsAsrsDU,  a  dangerous  whirlpool,  mentioned  in 
tb'i  OfaMCT,  and  placed  by  Homer  somewhere  be- 
tween Bis  Wandering  Rocks  and  his  island  of  Thri- 
nakia  Directly  opposite  to  it  was  the  fearful  Scylla. 
The  CTcieDta,  who  were  anxious  to  localize  all  the 
Winders  of  Homer,  made  the  straits  of  Messina  the 
abod«  of  St^Ua  and  Chaiybdis.  A  &I1  account  of  the 
wboie  table,  vrith  its  somtio;i  by  Spalbuuam,  will  be 
jcand  Boder  the  article  Sctlul 


Cnaett  a  people  of  Oennany  of  Sue«ic  nee,  and 
divided  into  the  Cbauci  Majores  and  ItGnoies.'  The 
former  were  situate  between  the  Visurgia  (W«<r) 
and  Albia  ;  the  latter  between  the  Amiria 

{Ems)  and  visurgis.  Tacitus  draws  a  very  flatter- 
ingpicture  of  the  Cbauci.  He  represents  them  as  the 
noblest  of  the  German  tribes,  as  distinguished  for  a 
love  of  justice  and  peace,  but  able,  when  attacked,  to 
bring  a  powerful  army  of  horse  and  foot  into  the  field. 
{Tacit.,  Germ.,  36.)  What  is  very  surprising,  Pliny 
describes  the  Chaua  as  a  miserable  race,  weak  in 
numbers  and  resources,  compelled  to  build  their  cab- 
ins on  bUIs,  their  countiy  being  twice  every  day  inun- 
dated by  the  sea,  without  cattle  or  pasturage,  or  even 
a  single  tree  in  their  territory.  (P^in.,  16, 1.)  How 
are  these  two  writers  to  be  reconciledl  Probably  in 
the  following  way.  The  Chaod,  aboitt  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era,  formed  part  of  the  confederation  of 
the  Saxones.  This  confederation,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  better  known  by  the  name  of  Cbauci  than 
that  of  Saxones.  Now  Pliny  may  have  meant  the 
people  termed  Cbauci,  and  Tacitus  the  confederation. 
(Consult  MalU-Bruiif  Gcogr.^  vol.  1,  p.  105,  BrutteU 
ed.) 

CHEUDoini,  a  festival  a£  Rhodes,  in  wliidi  it  was 

customary  for  bi^  to  go  asking  for  presents  from 
door  to  door,  and  singing  a  song  called  CkelidoniMma, 
so  named  because  it  began  with  an  allusion  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  swallows,  a^  the  consequent  approach  of 
spring :  *HA0',  ^\0€  xe^^,  k.  r.  A.  {Atheneaif,  8, 
p.  360,  b,  c. — CoMtaib.,  ad  he.) 

Chsuoohia,  now  Kdidmn,  small  islands  south 
of  the  Sacrum  Promontorium,  on  the  coast  of  Lycia, 
very  dangerous  to  sailors.  The  Chetidonian  isles  were 
two  in  number,  according  to  Scylai  (p.  38),  or  three 
as  Strabo  reports :  the  latter  geographer  says  that 
they  were  six  stadia  firom  the  land,  and  five  from 
each  other.  Captain  Beaufort,  however,  distinctly 
counted  five  of  these  islands ;  whence  he  is  led,  nt^ 
without  reason,  to  think  that  this  increase  of  number 
has  been  produced  bv  the  shock  of  an  eartttquake : 
two  are  from  four  to  five  hundred  feet  high,  the  other 
three  are  small  and  barren.  {KaramaTtia,  p.  37,  aeg.) 
After  the  victory  at  the  river  Emymedon,  it  became 
the  boast  of  the  Greek  nation,  that  no  armed  ship  of 
Persia  was  to  be  seen  westward  of  the  Chelidonian 
isles,  or  of  tlie  Cyanean  rocks  at  the  entnuca  of  the 
Euxine ;  and  tbi^  no  Persian  troops  dared  to  show 
themselves  within  a  horseman's  day's  journey  of  the 
Grecian  seas.  In  after  times  a  report  arose,  that  a 
treaty  of  peace  had  been  regularly^  made  between  the 
Persian  monarch  and  the  Greeks,  in  which  it  waa  for- 
bidden for  any  Persian  forces  to  come  within  the  lim- 
its just  mentioned.  As  regards  this  pretended  tiestj, 
consult  the  remarks  towaras  the  close  of  the  article 
Cimon.   (Cramer^*  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  256.) 

CheliponTdh  PBOHOHTOBiuif,  the  same  with  the 
Sacrum  Promontorium  of  Lycia,  now  Cape  Kelidonia. 
( Vid.  Sacrum  Rvmontorium  II.) 

Chblone,  a  nympb  who  was  the  only  one  of  the 
deities  that  did  not  attend  the  nuptials  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno ;  nay,  she  even  made  the  celebration  a  sub|e<A 
of  ridicule.  Mercniy  thereupon  jveditttsted  her  into 
a  river  on  the  banks  of  which  her  mansion  was  situa- 
ted, and  transformed  her  into  a  tortoise,  under  which 
shape  she  was  doomed  to  perpetual  silence,  and  to  the 
neccssitv  of  always  carrying  ner  dwelling  about  with 
her.  Ine  Greek  for  a  tortoise  is  xf^^li  ■'nd  hence 
the  fable  arose,    {Serv.  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  I,  509.) 

Crelomitbs  or  Ghelonatis,  Promontonom,  a 
promontory  of  Elis,  forming  the  extreme  point  of  the 
Peloponnesus  towards  the  northwest.  {Straho,  338. 
— Plin.,  4,  5.)   It  LB  now  called  Cape  Tomete. 

Chehmis,  I.  a  city  of  Egrpt,  the  same  as  Panopo- 
lis.  (Vid.  PanopoUs.)— n.  A  city  of  ECTpt>  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (8,  91),  and  placed  ^  ^ 
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Thebiu'c  nome,  near  Neapolii.  There  wu  In  H,  ae- 
eoTdiog  to  the  hlBtorian,  a  temple  dedicated  to  Per- 
■etu,  the  son  of  Danae.  This  citv  is  considered  by 
man;  to  be  the  same  with  PanopoliB,  but  incorrecU;, 
as  will  appear  on  the  least  examination  of  the  case. 
Herodotus  says  not  a  word  of  Pan's  being  worship- 

Sd  in  this  place,  he  only  speaks  of  the  hero  Perseus, 
e  places,  moreover,  his  Chemmis,  not  in  the  The- 
bald,  but  in  Uie  Thebaic  nome,  the  distance  of  which 
from  I^nopoHs  fema  another  ationg  objection  to  ttd« 
latter  place  being  the  same  with  Ghemmis.  Still 
Arther,  he  mentions  the  city  of  Neapolis  as  stand- 
ing neer  his  Chemmis,  when  no  traces  of  this  city, 
nori  indeed,  of  any  city  at  all,  are  to  be  found  near 
Panopolisi  For  these  reasons  Mannert  appears  to  be 
perfectly  correct  tn  making  the  Chemmis  of  Herodo- 
tus identical  with  Coptos.  {Mamurt,  0«^.,toL  10, 
pt.  1,  p.  374.)  Creozer  and  Bahr,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  in  iavour  of  the  opposite  opinion  stated  above,  bat 
adduce  veiy  feeble  aivnmeats  in  its  support.  {Bdkr, 
ad  Herod.,  2,  91.)  —  III.  ^n  island  in  Egypt,  situate 
in  a  broad  and  deep  lake,  near  the  temple  of  Latona, 
in  the  city  of  Butus.  The  Egyptians,  aecoiding  to 
Herodotus  (3,  166),  affirmed,  that  it  was  a  floi^ng 
island ;  hot  tlie  historian,  with  ^reat  candour,  adds, 
that  for  his  own  port  he  could  neither  see  it  fioat  nor 
move.  The  island  contuned  a  spacious  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Apollo,  and  three  altars  ;  with  great  numbers 
of  palma,  and  other  trees,  as  well  of  such  as  produce 
fruit  as  of  those  that  do  not.  The  £^;yptians  had 
the  following  legend  respectine  the  island :  they 
stated  that  I^tona,  one  of  the  eight  primary  deities, 
residing  in  Butus,  received  Apollo  firata  tho  nands  of 
Isis,  and  preserved  his  life  by  concealing  him  m  this 
island,  when  Typhon,  arriving  in  these ^irts,  used  all 
possible  diligence  to  find  out  the  son  of  Osiris. — It  is 
thought  that  the  Greeks  invented  from  this  story  their 
fable  respecting  Delos.  (Compare  Larcher,  ad  Herod., 
I.  c.)  As  regards  the  name  Chemmis,  consult  the  re- 
mariu  of  Cuui^Iion,  Syalhne  Hien^Iyfit.,  p.  112. 
Manaeit  makes  the  Egyptian  legend  anse  from  the 
wish,  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  to  explain 
the  Grecian  mytholoinr  by  a  reference  to  their  own  as 
its  parent  source.  (Compare  the  remarks  at  the  close 
of  the  article  Chanm. — Mannert,  Oeegr.,  toL  10,  pt. 
1,  p.  559.) 

Chcops,  a  king  of  Egypt,  the  snocessor,  according 
to  Herodotus  (2, 184),  of  Rhampsinttus.  According 
to  Larcher  (Ckronol.  tCHerod.,  vol.  7,  p.  90),  Cheops 
began  to  reign  1178  B.C.  Herodotus  makes  him  to 
have  ruled  over  Egypt  for  the  space  of  fifty  years, 
and  to  have  been  a  moat  oppressive  monarch.  He 
shut  up  all  the  temples,  forbade  public  sacrifices,  and 
compelled  the  people  to  undergo  the  severest  labour. 
Ten  yean  were  occupied  in  constructing  a  causeway, 
along  which  to  draw  the  atones  ioten^d  for  a  largo 
pjrramid,  and  twen^  years  were  then  spent  tn  erect- 
ing the  pyramid  itself  On  this  atructure  Was  an  in- 
scription, in  Egyptian  characters,  stt^g  how  much 
had  been  expended  in  radishes,  onions,  and  garlic  for 
thb  workmen.  The  interpreter  infontaed  Herodotus 
that  this  sum  amounted  to  no  less  than  lAOO  talents 
of  diver.  Taldiig  the  Attic  talent  at  a  valuation  of 
•1055,60,  the  sum  expended  will  be  nearly  $1 ,700,000 
of  our  currency.  The  mode  to  which  Chcopa  had  re- 
course in  order  to  replenish  his  exhausted  treasury, 
although  gravely  related  by  Herodotus  (2,  126),  is  ut- 
terly incredible,  and  must  have  been  a  falsehood  of 
the  Egyptian  priests.  Indeed,  the  whole  account  given 
of  Cheops  bens  this  same  impress  of  mendadty.  He 
was,  in  all  probabili^,  a  monarch  who  broke  loose 
Irom  the  restraints  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  and  not 
only  curbed  the  power  of  the  tatter,  but  likewise  em- 
ployed on  public  works  a  larger  part  of  the  population 
of  Egypt,  who  were  living  in  idleness,  and  whose  mor- 
als were  becoming  more  and  more  corrupted  by  a  fre- 


quent attendance  on  the  ^ssolnte  festivals  so  cotnmon 
among  the  Egyptiaiu. — ^Diodonis  Sieotas  gives  Chem- 

bes  (X^u^r)  as  the  naitie  of  the  monaru)  who  enis 
ceedcd  Kbampsinitns.  The  true  reading,  no  doubt,  is 
Chemmis  (X^/^f),  as  we  find  it  written  m  some  MSS. 
{Diod.  Sic,  1,  63.) 

CmtPHBEK,  a  king  of  E^nrt,  brother  and  saccessor 
to  Cheops.    According  to  rfeiiMlotas  (S,  137),  he  both 
fanitatea  his  brother  in  other  things,  and  paTticularlyin 
bnil^ng  a  pyramid.    He  reignea  fifty-six  years,  llitt 
histonan  adds,  that  the  EgypOKaM,  in  nmseqamce  of 
the  oppressive  reigns  of  these  two  monarcfas,  Cheops 
and  Chephien,  would  never  thereafter  mention  tbeir 
names,  but  always  attributed  their  pyramids  to  **  one 
Philitis,  a  shepherd,  who  kept  his  cattle  at  that  time  in 
these  same  parts."   Who  this  Philitis  was  it  is  im- 
posnUe  to  a^.    Zoein  (de  Okfoc.,  p.  889,  not.  SO) 
thinks,  that  Osiris  of  fUto  is  meant  (Otnis  PJnlat- 
sis),  a  deitr  to  whom  these  abodes  of  the  (the 
pyranuds  namely)  were  consecrated,  and  who,  as  he 
supposes,  was  called  "a  shepherd,**  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  kings  are  called  by  Homer  "  the  shejAieTds 
of  their  people"  {imtfthnc  Xouv).    This  ojunion, 
however,  is  utterly  erroneoas,  since  the  word  **  shep- 
herd," as  employed  on  this  oocasion  by  the  priests  of 
Egypt,  is  indicative  of  contempt.   (Compare  Gewsit, 
46,  34.  —  Manetho,  ap.  Jotepk.  adv.  Apum.,  1,  14,  p. 
1039.— -Hcereti,  Idem,  vol.  3,  pt.  2,  p.  148.)  Bcudes, 
neither  the  genitive  ^iXtriuvof,  as  employed  by  He- 
rodotus, nor  the  corrupt  reading  iiXtrtot^      ifod  by 
Zoe^a,  could  come  from  tfXtu,  as  the  root  of  thetr 
nominative :  the  fonn  in  that  event  would  be  <tiXt£rov, 
or  4(Afrov,  from  a  nominative  ^Mtt}^  or  ^i7u-nj^. 
(Compare  5tepA.  Byz.,  p.  739,  ed.  Berk.) — We  come 
now  to  another  opinion,  which  makes  the  pyramids  of 
Cheops  and  Chephren  to  have  been  erectra  by  kings 
of  the  Shepherd-race.    It  will  be  sufficient,  however, 
in  rejecting  this  supposition,  to  remark,  that  the  build- 
ing of  such  structures  is  entirely  at  variance  witb  the 
known  htUiiU  of  a  nomadic  people. — Jablonrid  (Voc. 
JBgypt.,  p.  346)  thmks,  that  in  the  word  *'  Philitis**  ' 
there  lurks  the  form  "  Philistean,"  i.  e.,  a  native  of 
Palestine,  whidi  he  considered  to  be  equivalent  here  i 
to  "  one  of  the  Jewish  nation,"  and  to  have  reference  i 
to  Moses.  — Heercn,  however,  appears  to  be  nearest  i 
the  truth,  when  he  makes  the  pyramids  of  Cbeopa  i 
and  Chephren  to  have  been  the  worit  of  .^Ethiopian 
conquerors,  and  the  term  "shepherd'*  to  have  been,  as 
above  remarked,  merely  expressive  of  the  contempt 
and  hatred  borne  by  the  conquered  towards  those  who 
had  subdued  them.    (Heeren,  Ideen,  vol.  2,  pt.  a,  p.  , 
118,  not.—BaJir,  ad  Herod.,  3, 128.)  , 
CrkesonSscs,  a  Greek  ^eogiaphicst  term,  equiva-  | 
lent  in  meaning  to  the  Latin  "  pCTtinnLla."    The  ear-  , 
Iter  form  is  CMrrotusua,  the  word  being  derived  from 
X^fitK  (l^tef  from  x^P^)'  *' »  continent"  or  *•  main- 
hmd,"  and  v^oof,  **an  island,"  since  a  peninsula 
partakes,  as  it  were,  of  the  prooerttea  of  both  continent 
and  island. — The  most  noted  Ckertoneti  in  ancient 
times  were  the  following:  I.  CBSBSorrKsus  Avbea,  ' 
or  Golden  Chersonese,  a  peninsula  of  Farther  India, 
eovespon^g,  according  to  D'Anville,  Rennell,  Man-  ' 
nert,  uid  others,  to  the  modem  Malacca,  but,  am  Gom- 
sellm  mahitdns,  to  tte  sonthem  part  of  Pegu.  The 

Eoaitive  knowledge  of  the  ancient  geographerB  ran  ' 
Bidly  be  said  to  have  extended  much  oeyond  thi^  ^ 
their  account  of  the  regions  farther  to  the  east  being  ' 
prindpally  derived  from  the  natives  of  India.  Evm  i 
tiie  position  of  the  Golden  Chereonese  itself  is  given  ' 
difierently  diSfarent  writers.  (Consult  Go^s^ffm,  ' 
Beckerchei,  Ac,  voL  8,  p.  49.— vd.  3,  p.  S8»,  Ac.)  i 
The  name  given  to  this  region  hy  the  ancients  has  i 
reference  to  the  popular  twlief  of  its  aboomiin^  in  i 
gold ;  and  here,  too,  some  inquirers  into  eariy  f^eo^^r^  i 
phy  have  placed  the  Ophir  of  Solomon,  an  opinion  i 
maii^iiiiio  also  by  Joiqifaus.   {AnL  JwL,  8,  S»  \ 
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Cnnomo*  GonxioA,  a  penuMiIa  in  the  noithem 
fat  cuT  GanauTf,  umwaing  to  the  modern  JuHaad, 
SeUatmg,  and  HoUlem.  {Ptot.,  3, 1 1  >~III.  Chkr- 
fOHtni  TiutCA,  a  Denionila  betw«eB  the  Pontua 
finioiii  ud  Patau  lusolia,  anamrinf  to  the  nodatn 
Oma.  The  name  was  deimd  from  the  Tauri,  a 
biAinMif  laca  who  inhaiHted  it.  It  wat  •OBketimea 
aMCbmoutmu  Scjthiea  and  Chenonesns  Magna. 
{Owi,  TViW.,  4, 4,  88.  — /i.  Pent.,  3,  2,  6.)  — IV. 
CvunwuDB  I^RAOiOA,  oftcD  Called  aimplj  the  Cher- 
aaeHU^  and  the  moat  impnlant  of  all.  It  waa  a 
paDOMla  «f  Huaea,  between  the  Sbrai  Melas  and 
ihtHaDeMiL  Thefei^i^ofita  eoil.andiUproz- 
■ilr  to  the  eoart  of  Aaia  Minor,  earij  altneted  an 
hm  of  Gneian  aettleia,  and  it<  Aohm  eoon  became 
cftmded  wUi  flooriahtng  and  popniooa  cttiea.  From 
tUf  qoaMet  tk  Atheniana  drew  their  chief  ■ni^T'  of 
paiD.  {Cnma'tAHe.  Or«ce,ToL  1,  p.  33S,  Meqq.) 

Cinoaci,  a  pei^ple  of  GennaiiT,  between  the  We- 
i>r  mi  l&t  £(oe,  aoutheaat  of  the  Cbaud.  Under 
IhvcoadMl^  Arminiaa,  thej  deftetad  and  dew  three 
tUana  fepoBi  eommanded  by  Vami,  A.D.  10,  in  the 
Sibai  TeotabergieiMiB,  m  BUhopne  of  Padtrbont. 
The;  werB  afterward  defeated  by  Gennanioua,  and 
anwiecewred  their  fonwr  eminence.  (Toe.,  Ann., 
l,Kud59.  — M.  ^.,3,  17,  26, 41.  45,  and  M.— 
U.,  Gtm.,  M.—C^.,  B.  G.,  6,  lO.—VeU.  Paterc,  8, 

m) 

CuLO,  a  Spailan,  ranked,  on  aeeoont  of  hie  wta- 
doB  lad  eiiiertenee,  among  the  aeren  aagee  of 
GiMce.  He  diieeted  his  attention  to  public  afiaire, 
and  became  one  of  the  ephori,  B.O.  666.  (Dtog-.  L»- 
m.,  1, 68. —  Menag-,  ad  loe.)  Many  of  his  maxims 
an  fiHied  by  the  asicaent  writera,  wluch  jottiQr  the 
Ugh  npMim  comaeeted  with  hu  name.  He  died 
ef  joj  at  aa  adiauead  age,  while  cnbraein^  one  of 
hit  mm  »Ao  iad  gained  a  jmia  at  ttw  Olympic  games. 
The  stety  (old  by  Herodotoa  (I,  69)  respecting  Chilo 
and  tke  ftther  <^  Katatratua  cannot  be  troe,  since 
f'nrtnliu  asaiped  the  government  of  Athens  B.C. 
Hi,  only  Gm  yean  after  ChUo  became  eidumu,  and 
>^  coald  not  have  been  any  tci^  great  difference 
ittnan  their  leapectiTe  asee.  Cbitoappeantohsre 
tofdled  nmdi  ahniad,  and  it  la  probaMa  Uuthavia- 
MSaidia,  the  capital  of  Oneeaa,  a  monarch  who  bad 
mghtaaaUtance  with  Sparta,  (/ferat..  1, 69.)  It 
*»  It  Uw  court  of  the  Lydian  monarch,  hi  all  proba- 
bi%,  ihtf  he  saw  .£sop,  eince  Diogenee  Laertina 
'P'aki  of  a  qmation  pnt  the  philoai^dicT  to  Utit 
tboB*.  lftDy.i««r<.,l,68.«fj.) 

fMMMMM,  a  Abnkma  monster,  the  offlpring  of  Ty- 
phoa  and  Echidna  iHaiei,  Theog.,  319),  wluch  rav- 
tbe  csanlry  of  Ljda  until  slain  by  Bellerophon. 
h  had  the  kmi  and  neck  of  a  lion,  the  body  of  a  goat 
and  the  tail  of  a  serpent,  and  Tomited  forth 
BK-  {H»m^  B.,  6,  181.)  Hesiod'a  account  is  some- 
*W  difleraot  from  that  of  Homer,  tinoe  he  gives 
^  Oinmn  three  heads,  one  that  of  a  lion,  another 
>  8«t's,  and  a  tturd  a  stipsnt's.  (Tkeeg.,  3S1.) 
iatR  is  iiroBg  reason  to  bdlim,  however,  that  this 
pipage  in  HeeiDd  ia  an  interpoladon.  (Hejme,  la 
Cmmna.  Soc.  GfoU.,  vol.  t,  p.  144.)  The  La^ 
pij«ti,  in  their  deseripticRi  of  this  monster,  have  imita- 
ted, as  usual,  their  Grecian  ntasters.  (Consult  Lu- 
TO,  5,  808.  _  Owrf.  JIfar.,  9,  646.  —  VirgU,  -En.,  6, 
^ )  The  variona  explanaUons  given  to  tlua  &ba- 
■H*ls|ndh7th0  OrMkanN^heseenbiEnatatlifau 
^fi^fi^  181^  634,  46).  Servins,  die  great  eom- 
^■ntalar  on  Tirfil,  gives  a  curious  one :  "  This,  in 
says  he,  spraking  of  the  ChiAnra,  "is  a 
'^'"'ntaio  of  Ljoa*  the  top  of  which  is  on  fire  at  the 
ptant  iof :  near  it  are  hons :  but  the  middle  repon 
■•■wvpicdby  pastures  which  abound  in  goats.  The 
«"v  parts  of  the  moantain  awarm  with  serpents." 
Sn.  fld  Virr.,  £n.,  I.  e.)  —  The  geographers  agree 
■  id>|tiBg  0am  Uila  to  the  moixs^aina  on  the  eoait 


of  Lyda ;  but  Strabo  seems  rather  to  place  the  site  in 
Mount  Cregus  [litmh.,  666),  while  Phny,  on  the  an- 
thoiity  of  Cteaias,  whose  words  have  been  preserved 

gr  niotias  {Ced.,  72),  fixes  it  near  ntaaelis,  beyond 
l^npua.  {Pkn.,  2, 106.)  Seneca,  in  his  account 
of  this  natural  {^nomenon,  says  -(Ep.,  79).  "In 
Lifeia  regio  neftiffma  cH,  Heplutttum  meoUe  vocMt  ; 
perforatum  piuribtu  toda  aohiM,  ^aod  n»e  uUo  ntu- 
eanttum  danaw  igma  tnnoxiuM  ctreuit.  liota  Uaqut 
regio  et  herhuh,  nil  fiammit  aduretUibta,  ted  tantum 
ei  rmtSM  ae  langutda  refulgentihiu."  From  this  de- 
scription it  is  plun  that  the  fire  in  question  had  BtUe 
of  the  usual  voleanic  diaracter,  being  perfectiy  harm- 
less. Instaneea  of  this  sort  of  fiame  are,  bowevar, 
by  no  means  uncommon  ;  that  of  Pieira  mala,  in  the 
Apennines,  is  vrell  known,  and  there  are  others  in 
Epinis  and  the  Greek  irianda.  We  are  indebted  to 
Capt.  Beaufiirt  for  an  acenrate  account  of  the  Cbima- 
ra  flame,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries, 
is  still  unsubdued.  This  able  navigator  and  anti- 
quary, bring  M  the  tnne  to  the  east  of  Olympua, 
aays:  "We  had  aeon  from  the  ship, the  preceding 
night,  a  small  but  steady  light  amen^  the  nills ;  on 
mentioning  the  ciicumatance  to  the  inhaHtants,  we 
learned  th^  it  vras  a  yonar  or  volcanic  flame  ;  and  they 
offered  to  supj^y  us  with  horses  and  goidea  to  exam- 
ine it.  We  rode  about  two  milea  through  a  fertile 
plain.  |attly  cultivated,  and  then,  winding  up  a  nid^ 
and  thK^-wooded  gun,  we  arrived  at  the  place.  In 
the  inner  comer  of  a  ruined  building  the  wall  ii  under- 
mined, so  as  to  leave  an  aperture  of  about  three  feet 
diameter,  and  shaped  like  the  mouth  of  an  oven  ;  from 
thence  the  flame  issues,  giving  out  an  intense  heat, 
yet  pvodncing  no  smdce  an  the  wall ;  and  thou^^  from 
the  nedi  of^  the  opening  we  detadwd  aome  small 
Inmpa  of  caked  soot,  the  wdia  w«ie  hardly  discolour^ 
ed.  Trees,  tmishwood,  and  weeds  grow  dose  around 
this  little  crater,  a  small  stream  triolea  down  the  hill 
hard  by,  and  the  ground  does  not  (q>pear  to  feel  the 
eflfoct  of  the  heat  be^<md  the  distance  of  a  few  yards. 
No  volcanic  prodoctiona  whatever  were  percaved  in 
the  neighbonriiood.  The  declared  that,  in  the 
memory  of  man,  there  hw  been  but  one  hole,  and 
duU  it  never  had  ehrased  Ua  siae  or  appearance.  It 
waa  never  aooomparaed,  he  aaid,  by  earthquakes  or 
ntnses,  and  it  eje<^ed  neither  etonea,  smoke,  nor  nox- 
ious  vapours ;  nothing  but  a  brilliant  and  perpetual 
flame,  which  no  quantity  of  water  coald  quench." 
( BeauforfM  Karamaiaa,  p.  47,  ae^q. — Compare  Clarke^ a 
Travela,  vol.  6,  p.  427. — Cramer'a  Aau,  Minor,  vol.  3, 
p.  368,  aeqg.) 

CRiimBiiFii,  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Epnia, 
opposite  the  island  of  Paxoa.  It  is  mentioned  1^ 
Thut^dides  (1,  SO)  as  the  place  where  the  Corinthians 
formed  a  camp  to  protect  their  allies  against  the  Cor- 
cyreans.  (Compare  Strabo,  824. — Papuan.,  8, 7.)  It 
seems  to  answer  to  Oapt  Saracmco,  above  Purga. 
{Cramer**  Aneifnt  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  111.) 

CoioK,  a  natrve  of  Heraclea  Pontica,  and  disciple 
of  Kato.  Animated  hj  the  political  fenaticiam  to 
which  the  young  and  inexperienced  so  easily  abandon 
themselves,  he  left  Athens,  where  he  had  resided  for 
the  apace  of  five  years,  attending  the  inatructions  of 
Plato,  and  returned  home  with  the  determination  of 
freeing  his  native  city  from  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 
Cleaicnns,  who  ruled  at  Heraclea,  was  not,  it  is  true, 
a  good  prince  ;  but,  in  slaying  hhn,  Chlcm  waa  the 
cause  of  this  city's  felling  imder  a  vrorse  tjriant.  Sai- 
nts, the  brother  of  Clearwas.  Chion  himself  perian- 
ed  as  the  victim  of  the  letter's  elevation  to  power. 
We  have  seventeen  letters  said  to  have  been  written 
hj  tius  young  philosopher.  They  are  principally  ad- 
dressed  to  lus  fether  Matris  -.  but  their  authenticihr 
has  been*  called  in  question  t  and  die  red  author  is 
snppoMd  to  have  bean  a  Flalonlat  of  the  fimrth  een- 
tniy.    nw  ityle  ia  daw,  rimple.  and  animeted. 
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Tbo  beat  edition  of  these  letters  ia  that  of  Hoffinann, 
which  ie  joined  to  the  edition  of  the  fra^ents  of 
MemnoD,  by  Orelli,  L^i.,  1S16. — Consult,  in  relation 
to  Chion,  and  the  authenticity  of  these  letters,  the 
m^omenaofHoffinann,  p.  ISl.KjTf.  (SehoU,Hut 
Iat.Or.,vol.  2,  p.  S81.) 

GhionIdbs,  said  to  have  been  the  e&riiest  Tniter  of 
the  old  Athenian  comedy.  (Compare  Arittot.,  Poet., 
3,  6. — Svidat,  t.  t.  Xiav.)  His  representations  date 
fiiom  Olymp.  73,  2,  or  487  B.C.  The  names  of  three 
of  his  comediea  are  lecoided,  Hpu^,  ne/wol  'Aa- 
ovptOt,  and  Uroxf^.  To  jndga  from  thaw  titiea,  we 
should  conelude  that  his  coaiedies  had  a  polUieal  ref- 
erence, and  were  fuU  of  personal  satiie  ;  uid  from  an 
alla^on  in  Vitruvios  {Praf.  tn  hb.,  6)  we  may  infer, 
that  they  were  encxnic,  ue  those  of  Epichannus. 
{Tkeatre  of  the  Greeks,  f  .  99, 4th  ed  ) 

Caios,  now  Sdo,  an  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  be- 
tween LeBbos  and  Samoa,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
It  is  aboat  900  stadia  in  circuit, 'and  was  ^ndiabl^. 
MKe  connected  with  the  main  land,  from  which  it  is 
■epaiated  only  a  strait  three  leagiiea  wide.  <<S(ra- 
ho,  645.)  It  was  known  by  the  names  of  j^thnlia, 
Macris,  and  Pityusa,  but  its  most  preTalent  name  was 
Chios,  derived,  according  to  some,  firom  x^^i  tnmo, 
betmise  its  mountains  were  often  covered  with  it. 
Isidorus,  however,  deduces  the  name  firom  a  Syriac 
term  sigiufirug  MusftcA,  with  wfaidt  the  island  abo^ 
(Compare  Diiueoridet,  1,  90.— •Pfm.,  13, 16.)  It  was 
well  inherited,  and  could  once  equip  a  hnndied  ships ; 
and  its  chief  town,  called  Chios,  had  a  beandliil  hai^ 
hour  which  could  contain  eighty  ships.  (Herodot.,  6, 
8,  and  31.— TAucyi^.,  8,  16.)  The  wine  of  this  isl^ 
and,  so  much  edebiated  by  the  andents,  is  stilt  in 
estMm.  The  Chians  an  sud  to  have  first  known  the 
art  of  cultivating  the  vine,  taught  them  by  (Snopion, 
the  Bon  of  Bacchus,  and  by  them  communicated  to  the 
rest  of  mankind.  The  first  red  wine  was  made  here. 
The  marUo  of  Chios  was  also  in  repute.  It  was  one 
of  the  places  which  contended  for  the  honour  of  having 

S'ven  birth  to  Homer,  and  his  scboot  was  sbovm  in 
e  island.  Modem  Seio,  until  the  dreadful  ravages 
of  the  Tarka,  contained  1 16,000  inhabitants,  neariy  all 
Gre^s,  rad  was  the  best  cultivated  and  most  flour- 
idling  istud  in  tlu  Archipelago.  ((Compare  M^u- 
Bmn,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  86,  Am.  ed.) 

ChIboh,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Centaurs  (nd. 
Centauri),  and  son  of  Saturn  and  tiie  nymph  Philyia. 
Dreadingthe  jealousy  of  his  wife  Rhea,  the  god  ia  sud 
to  have  tiansfbimed  Philyxa  into  a  mare,  aw  himself 
into  a  steed  :  the  ofi^iring  of  this  union  was  Chiron, 
half  man  and  half  how.  Hiis  legend  first  ^»)eared 
in  the  poem  of  the  Gigantomachia.  (Sehot.  adApoU. 
Sh.,  3,  654.)  It  IB  alBQ  noticed  by  Pindar.  (i^M., 
3, 1,  leqq.)  Probably  the  praise  of  (Thiron,  by  Hmner 
(A.,  11,  83S),  for  his  love  of  justice,  led  to  the  making 
him  the  ofispring  of  the  god  who  ruled  over  the  golf 
en  race  of  men ;  and  as  it  wonl^^ppear,  he  was 
ridlled  in  muBtc,a  more  suitable  mother  could  not  have 
been  assigned  him  than  the  nymph  "Lyre-loving."  <4(- 
Avpo,  quasi  ^tiUXvpa.  —  Welcller,  Naehtrag'zur  TrU., 
p.  63,  not.)  Unto  Chiron  was  intrusted  tiie  rearing 
and  educating  of  Jason  and  his  son  Medeus,  Hercu- 
les, i£BcuIapius,  and  Ach^es.  BeBides  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  musical  art,  which  he  imparted  to  his  he- 
roic pupils,  he  was  also  skilled  in  surgery,  which  he 
tangat  to  tiie  two  last  of  the  number.  In  the  contest 
between  Hercules  and  the  Centaurs,  Chiron  vraa  acci- 
dentally wounded  in  the  knee  by  one  of  the  arrows  of 
the  hero.  Grieved  at  this  unh^^  ev«nt,  Hercules 
ran  up,  drew  out  the  arrow,  and  applied  to  the  wound 
a  remedy  dven  by  Chiron  himseli ;  but  in  vain ;  the 
venom  of  ue  hydra  was  not  to  be  overcome.  Chiron 
ntired  to  Us  care  longing  to  die,  but  unable  on  ac- 
count of  Us  hnmartality,  till,  on  his  expressing  his 
WilUngnasi  to  die  Ibr  FrometheUB*  he  was  raleasad  bgr 


death  from  his  misery.   AceordSngto  another  account, 
he  was,  on  his  prayer  to  Jove  for  relief,  raised  to  the  ■ 
sky  and  made  the  constellation  of  Sagittarius.    (  Chnd, 
Faat.,  6, 379,  seqq.  —  Hygin.,  Poet.  Astron.,  2, 38.  —  ' 
KeiritUy't  ifytiology,  p.  69, 817, 806.) 

<^i.0B,  I.  a  snrname  of  Ceres  at  Athens.  Her  year- 
ly festival,  called  Chloeia,  was  celebrated  with  much 
mirth  and  rejoicing  mi  the  6th  of  the  month  Tbaivcli* 
on  (a  month  corresponding  to  the  middle  of  our  May  | 
and  June),  and  a  ram,  together  with  young  garden 
plants,  was  oflered  to  her.   She  had  a  temple  near  the 
citadel.    (PaaemUu,  1,  8S.  —  Sehol.  ad  Soph.,  (Ed. 
Col.,  1600.)    The  name  Chloe  (x^)  embraces  the  j 
double  idea  of  "  green"  or  "  verdant,"  as  referring  to 
the  youngbladecf  qom  coining  forth  and  gradually  in-  j 
creasinff,  and  also  "  golden-coloured"  or  "  vellow,"  as 
appKeame  to  the  ripened  harvest.    In  this  latter  sense  | 
it  bears  a  direct  ruction  to  the  Homeric  fav<9$  ^Vf*^ 
•nip,  and  the  Roman  "Flava  Cera."   (Oinsult  Crcu- 
ser,  Symbohk,  vol.  4,  p.  314,  not.)  —  II.  A  female 
name  of  firequeitt  occurrence,  aoid  denoting  **the  j 
Uofnmng  me,"  *■  the  fireah  in  yonthftal  beauty,"  &e.  I 
It  comes  from  "  tiie  yonng  blade  of  graee, 

com,"  dec.  ' 

Chloxis,  I.  the  goddess  of  flowers,  who  maxried 
Zephyrus.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
XMtpoc,  "verdant,"  and,  according  to  Ovid,  she  is  the 
same  as  Flora.  (Ovjd,  FaH.,  6, 196.)— 11.  A  daugh- 
ter of  Amphion,  son  of  Jason  and  Persephone,  wno 
married  Nelens,  king  of  I^Ios,  by  whom  she  hail  one 
daughter  and  twelve  scma,  who  all,  except  Neator, 
were  killed  by  Hercules.    (Potuan.,  3, 31, 0,  38.) 

Chlorus.    Vid.  Constantius  Chlorus. 

Choasfks,  I.  an  Indian  river.   (Fid.  Suastus.) — 11. 
A  river  of  Sanana.   (VU.  Eulsna.) 

CaoBus,  a  river  of  Coldiis,  ftlUng  into  die  Euxine,  | 
north  of  the  motitti  of  the  Phans.    (Arrien,  Peripl.,  j 
Pont.  Eux.,  p.  123,  ed.  BUmcard.)   Manneit  aupposes 
it  to  be  the  same  with  the  modem  Sehijam.  {Geogr., 
vol.  4,  p.  394.) 

(ThosxIdes,  islands  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  off  the  coast 
of  lapypia.  {Thucyd.,  7,  33.)  D'Anville  foUowa  Clu- 
veriua  m  pUdng  them  near  the  harbour  of  Tarentum. 
(Compare  HMoek,  ad  Thuyd.,  L  c.) 

Chokkji,  islands  off  the  coast  of  Enbdea,  near  8ty- 
ra.  They  coincide  with  die  CmaUtri  of  modem  map*. 
{Herodot.,  6, 101.) 

Cbcssilos,  I.  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  the  contem- 
porary of  PhiynichuB,  and,  like  him,  the  competitor  of 
.£schyIuB.   With  iWinas  and  Uie  last-mentioned 
dramatist  he  contended  (Mymp.  70,  3;  or  BX7.  499, 
the  time  when  .£s^lus  fint  exUbited.   It  is  atatrd 
that  he  contended  with  Sophocles  also,  but  the  difler^ 
ence  in  their  ages  renders  this  extremely  imprtrfmble  ; 
and  the  mistake  may  easily  have  arisen  from  the  way 
in  which  Snidas  mentions  tiie  book  on  the  choruB 
which  Sophocles  wrote  against  him  and  Th«spis. 
{CkarUtu,  ed.  Nike,  p.  7.)   It  wotUd  seem  that  tra- 
gedy had  not  altomtbeT  departed  firom  its  original  form 
in  his  time,  and  that  the  chorus  was  stm  Batyric. 
(yhoerilus  is  atM  to  have  written  150  mccea,  but  no 
fragments  have  come  down  to  us.   Theoisparaginv  re- 
marks of  Hermeas  and  Proclus  do  not  refer  to  him,  ! 
but  to  his  Samian  namesake  {Charilut,  ed.  iVait^, 
93),  and  he  is  mentioned  by  Alexis  in  such  goo^l^^ 
company  {Atbmaut,  4,  s.  164,  e.)  that  we  cannot  l»o- 
lievo  his  poetry  to  luve  been  ahogethei  contem{ktili1«. 
One  of  his  plays  vras  called  the  Alopa,  and  appears  tn  ; 
have  been  01  a  strictly  mythic^  character.   (Pm»itn.,  ' 
1, 14.)   BoMt  improvements  in  theatrical  eoatume  a.Tr-  ! 
ascribed  to  him  1^  Snidas  and  Eudocia.  {Tkea.ty^ 
the  Oreeka,  p.  69,  ^h  ed.)  — II.  A  native  of  Sacx%os. 
bom  in  a  state  of  slavery,  from  which  condition 
subsequently  found  means  to  extricate  himself.     s-u  \~ 
das,  mm  whom  we  obtain  this  fact,  makes  hkax  to 
ham  been  the  poidl  and  &vourite  of  Herodotun  ; 
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in  whit  thu  wne  lezicmi^ber  adds,  that  dusrilus 
nasi  yoang  man  when  Xanei  iirradcid  Graece,  there 
k  a  omtraiGdioik  to  the  fttviaoM  aMeitkm,  aiace  He- 
nilatoa  waa  at  thia  time  bat  jut  bom.  Plutarch 
ddca,  that  Lysander  of  ^aita  waa  ve^  food  of  the 
poet'a  MCHty :  this  would  fix  the  penod  when  he 
muiafaad  botween  the  peace  of  Cimon  and  the  com- 
mence mcnt  (rf  die  Feli^nnesuui  war,  or  between  460 
and  431  B.C.   (Chasnhu,  ed.  Nakt.,  p.  21,  teqq.)  In 
li^  iM  age  (AoHiba  *m  infited  to  um  eovit  (rf'M*- 
oedania  ^  Kiw  Aahdana,  who  iDoirad  Um,  it  ii  aaid, 
UmemiiHidu^.  At  the  oonrt  of  thia  pdooe  be  died. 
Chneritai  pewaied  that  a  poet  ooald  no  longer  |dease 
by  fi>llownig  the  ibotstepe  of  Homer,  since  a  people 
arrired  at  the  degree  of  civUization  in  which  the 
Gndw  dwB  wen,  eeoned  no  hmgn  citable  of  rel- 
Nhio^  in  a  awIeiB  mAi  the  ifai^dty  which  pos- 
■Meee  ao  naaj  diams  in  dw  «ailier  natiomil  poetn. 
(%(BiSs>  aefeeted,  in  cooeeniMaace,  an  htatori<al  rab- 
ject,  the  vietaiy-  of  hia  eoantfymen  over  the  arma  of 
Xerxes.   In  tUa,  however,  he  waa  unfortunate,  since 
»  Rcent  an  event  was  incompatible  with  the  em^^OT- 
meot  of  Setioii,  and  fiction  is  an  important  part  of  the 
■fcaJaueiy  of  ereiy  epic  poem.   Aecordine  to  Sto- 
bna,  k  utitled  hia  poem  Uepe^t^,  "theTeiseid." 
We  ha««  ao  finv  fiagmenta  remaining  of  this  poem 
ef  Ibi,  tb«t  w«  MM  nnaUe  to  aaceitam  whether  he 
ended  it  irith  the  battle  ofSalamistOr  carried  it  on  to 
du  dose  of  the  war  with  Xenea.   Tliis  poem  was  a 
luaed  to  the  gkvy  of  the  Atheniuis.  An 
ancieiit  tew  of  Sokm'a  nmre  to  Homer,  waa  revived 
in  haann  o€  Chnriiaa,  and  the  people  decreed  that 
the  poem  sbadd  be  pab&ly  iMd,  araiy  year,  at 
th«  Mfiffil  ef  die  PannthffnatH    Smdaa,  it  is  troe, 
meretf  rtitea,  that  "it  waa  decreed  that  tbia  poem 
should  be  read  wiA  Uiose  of  Homer."    Bat  sndl  a 
resolve  ootdd  mify  proceed  from  the  Athenians,  and 
coold  oabf  ion  rederance  to  the  great  celebration 
jttit  mmdoned,  wladi  periodically  reunited  the  tribes 
of  Attica.   Saifas  ad^  that  the  anthor  received  a 
pane  of  gald  tar  every  verse ;  a  recompense  bat  little 
m  auMi  iiidL  the  spirit  of  a  republic,  and  still  lees 
probsUe  in  the  case  of  a  long  epic  poem.    It  would 
■eeai,  in  fiut,  that  Sni^s  is  aen  mistaken,  and  re- 
Iztaa  of  the  ^^twi™  Cbisriias  what  happened  to  an- 
other poet  of  tbe  same  name,  who  compoaed  an  efib- 
noB  IB  hsDOBT  of  Alexander  Uie  Great.  {CfUBribu, 
td.  Hake,  pi  78,  tew-}   Whatever  the  lepntation  of 
ChsAw  Behave  dmb,  one  Hung  at  teast  is  certain, 
that  the  Alaxaatean  critics  exehued  him  from  dieir 
canon,  in  wkicbtliey  assigned  the  fifth  and  last  place 
to  Ms  imi  Aniiiaacfana.    A  certam  want  of  ele^nee 
with  wUch  the  style  of  Cbcerilos  was  reproached,  as 
weU  as  the  Btedileclkm  of  Plato  for  AntimachuB,  may 
hsiE  bees  the  priawiy  caoses     this  dtagraceflil  ex- 
dasioa  of  the  Athenian  poet. — Among  the  fragments 
ef  tfas  Peraeid  which  have  eoow  down  to  us,  tlwre  are 
■me  venes  that  have  given  bw  to  a  curious  discus- 
em.  lbs  fines  in  question  are  preserved  far  us 
by  Tnsi  plais  (eextrs  Apion,  1,  p.  4fi4.  —  vol.  8,  ed. 
Hnnranp},  as  ttie  most  aneiait  pro&ne  docomeot 
BBwUdBMliaikisBiadB  of  the  Jews.    In  the  enu- 
aanliBa  ef  the  ftcees  eoonMeing  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
Osiiihs  Make  ef  the  inhabitants  of  the  moontaina 
•f  Sslymi,  b  the  viBMii^  of  a  large  lake.   ('Qurmv  & 
if  Isltfpisif  ^pescf,  leimif  M  Af^.)   Jose^Aus  a 
rnniimjad  thet  the  poet  means  Jsrasidem,  bat-  some 
eidies  of  nodem  days  innst  that  the  Solymi  in  I^cia 
«n  BMHM,  beeaoaa  Chmihu  speaks  of  these  troops 
V  iyn,^asssyuJir,  i  e.,  having  the  hair  eat  in  a  ca- 
cidsr  Am;  a -asus  whidi  the  Levitieal  law  (Levit., 
IS.  ST)  Mkade,  antt  ^  exfiess  view  of  distingnisb- 
tlii  Java  Aom  the  aeigUwaiing  nations.  All 
*ibt,  hgwever.  Is  lawsvsd  with  regud  to  the  poit^ 
aoHBg  brtm  adding,  that  the  troops  in  question 
^ahe  the  fbnudsa  lot^ysb  of  which  the  Hsbtew  is 


only  a  dialect  (TXuaoav  /ti»  iKuvumav  liwo  orofidnn 
A^UvTtc).   It  is  pr(d>ablfl,  thenfore,  that  Chterilos 
knew  the  inhabitants  of  these  coontties  had  in  grfieral 
_  the  custom  of  cutting  the  hair  of  the  head  in  this  wajr. 
J  and  that  his  means  ^inibrmation  had  not  put  him  in 
posseasioQ  of  the  fitct,  that  one  community  of  Syria  ' 
I  deviated  from  this  custtmi.   {SchoU,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr., 
vol.  2,  p.  Ufi,  Mtqq.)-;-ill.  A  poet  of  lassos  in  Asia 
I  Minor,  of  whom  Honos  {^i*t.t  2, 1,  S33.  —  EpUu 
\  cd  Pit.,  367),  Quintos  Coitius  (8,  6*  B),  and  Auso- 
;  nins  iJ^.  tSX  u  well  as  Aeron-and  Porpbyrim,  the 
I  scholiasts  on  Hmrace,  make  mention.    It  was  to  this 
'  poet  tl^  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  prom- 
ued  a  ^ece  of  gold  for  every  good  verse  which  he 
should  compose  in  his  praise.   The  commentator, 
known  under  the  n^oe  aS  the  scholiast  of  Cruqui- 
'  DS,  m&nms  us,  that  Ghorihw  conkt  only  produce 
seven  lines  tiiat  were  deemed  vrorthy  of  toB  price 
ofi(M»d  by  the  monarch.    Forphyrion,  however,  re- 
;  muks  in  more  gmeral  terms,  "  Hujut  ommno  teptem 
verm*  laudabantur."   Now  Strabo  (672),  and  also 
AdwnBtts  (8,  856),  have  preserved  for  us  a  transla- 
ticm,  by  Cfacerilus,  into  sewn  hexameters,  of  the  A*> 
Syrian  hucr^ition  on  the  tomb  of  Sardan^his ;  and 
hence  it  has  been  sunxMsd  that  these  are  the  seven 
versae  to  which  &g  eentJiasts  refer. — It  is  also  stated 
of  ClMHtOaa  that  be  consented  to  receive  a  Mow  fin 
eveiy  verse  of  his  encomiums  on  Alexander  which 
sboi^d  be  rejected      the  fudges,  and  that  be  paid 
j  deariy,inconsequence,forhisf(KJishptesamption.  It 
I  ifi  probable  that  be  was  the  author  of  the  poem  on  the 
Lamiac  war  (Atyuoao),  which  Suidas  erroneously  as- 
cribes to  tiie  San^  Cbesrifais.   {Ckeeribu,  ed.  Nake, 
p.  101,  »eqq.—SekSU,  Mwl.  Lit.  Cfr.,  toL  8,  p.  76.) 

CaoBAsnii,  a  peoide  of  Asia,  between  Sogdiana 
and  the  northeastem  shore  of  the  Cupian,  whose  cap- 
ital was  Gorgo,  now  Vrgheng.  Their  country  is  now 
KkaratTtt.  Ritter  has  some  eurions  speculations  on 
the  name  K/toraiait,  as  indicating  a  eountrv  in  which 
the  worship  of  the  son  andantly  preraflad  (Kior^ 
Atan. — RiOer,  FbrAoUe,  p.  90). 
Gbobssob,  VtS.  Ccn^ms. 
CHoaaosa.  I.  (more  correctly  Khosnni),  king  of  Po^ 
aia,  sumamed  the  G^reat,  waa  the  twenty-first  monarch 
of  the  line  of  the  Sassanides,  and  succeeded  his  bther 
Kobad,  A.D.  631.  The  Orientah^  even  ftfter  the  lapse 
of  twdve  centuries,  are  accnstonwd  to  oite  Um  as  a 
model  for  kings,  and  the  ^orioua  somame  of  tiie  "  Juit" 
is  one  which  he  frequently  bears  in  history.  Cho»- 
roes  manifested  even  in  early  life  the  germes  of  those 
virtnea  which  were  afterward  so  brilliintly  developed 
by  him  on  cMning  to  the  throne.  At  the  period  ofhis 
accession  Persia  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Jnrtinian, 
but  Chosroes  snoceeded  in  negotiating  a  fiivoarabla 
peace,  by  Uw  terms  of  which  the  Roman  emperor  bad 
to  pay  11,000  pounds  of  gtrid,  and  fi>r^  various  act 
vantages.  Not  loqg  after  (A.D.  640),  having  beooow 
powerfiil  hf  reason  of  vaiiooa  Asiatic  conquests,  and 
regarding  the  Romans  as  Qsoipers  of  msn^  of  Uie  an- 
cient provinces  of  Persia,  he  mvaded  Syria,  laid  An- 
tiech  m  ashes,  and  only  drew  off  bis  forces  from  the 
territories  of  the  empire  on  the  payment  of  a  oonnder- 
aUe  sum.  After  several  other  vietoriaus  ezpefitionB^ 
he  renewed  tbs  war  with  Justin,  the  successor  of  Joe* 
liiuaB,  whom  he  coomeUeJ  to  soBot  a  tniee,  but  was 
soon  after  dnven  back  across  the  Euphrates  by  Tibe- 
rius, the  new  emperor,  and  the  Romans  took  up  their 
wiater.qnartflrs  in  the  Persian  provinces.  Chosroos 
died  A.b.  679,  after  a  riorious  reign  of  ftrty-ei^it 
^rears.  He  encouraged  uie  arts,  founded  schools,  and 
u  ssid  to  have  made  conndeiable  proficient  in  ph0oa> 
i^y  hhnseU:   (StmU-Mmrlm,  in.  Biogr.  (Ans.,  vol 

tS,p.  880,seffff  BiiefeLJM.,TKiL3,D.  16S.)— U. 

The  aeemid  of  the  name,  grandson  of  the  preaedm^ 
asoended  the  Penian  throne  A.D.  690.  Im  eariier 
part  ofhis  career  was  msrked  by  great  ravetaes  of  fof 
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tune,  he  havina  bm  dtttmidk  mi  drina  fton  Jdt 
kingdom  by  •  nmnidable  riral,  and  eompelled  to  tek« 
tefaia  with  tbo  Emperor  Muioee.  He  oweA  his  res- 
toration to  the  geneeoua  aid  of  the  same  poteatate. 
Not  long  after,  upon  the  death  of  Maurice,  ha  oaztied 
'  his  Tictorious  anna  ^ainat  his  former  allies,  to  the 
wty  walls  of  Conitantinople  and  Aleduudrea;  aaA 
udMaquently  he  behdd  the  toi^  Romanif  lAom  he 
had  so  oftoi  defeated,  panrtrBting,  under  Heradius, 
into  Ae  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  pillaging  and 
bnnuDg  hie  palace  itself.  He  waa  at  last  dedinaied 
bj  faia  own  son  and  caat  into  jnisMi,  when  he  died 
A.D.  638.  {Sami-Marttm,  m  Bugr.  Una^  voL  S3,  p. 
881.) 

Cbbomiuii  Makb,  a  Mame  anplied  bj  the  anaeoti 

to  (bo  Froien  Ocean.  The  Kmbit.  according  to 
niny  (4,  13),  called  it  Horimamsa,  i.  e.,  "  the  dead 
■ea.'^  In  the  Welsh  tongue,  nor  is  the  "  eea,"  and 
marv  "  dead ;"  in  the  Insh,  (nwr-CFOMit  danotaa  a 
thick,  coagulated,  frozen  aea.  (Compan  CIosMcaf 
Journal,  vol.  6,  p.  297.) 

Chbysa,  I.  a  town  of  Troaa,  on  the  coast,  near 
the  citr  of  Hamaxitua,  where  lived  CfaiTsei,  the 
ther  of  Uu  beantifiil  Clujraeii.  (ifiniMr,  mad,  1, 87. 
— Jil.  tMd.,  480,  &e.)  Strabo  (604).  honererr  places 
it  in  tin  innermost  part  of  tha  Adromyttian  Gulf, 
and  hence  some  are  in  favour  of  making  two  places 
of  this  name,  an  old  and  a  new  Chryaa.  (Compare 
Htyne"*  note  to  tha  German  transl.  of  Le  Clu9«iier, 
p.  7,  This  place  was  fiuooua  ibr  a  temple  of 

Apidlo  SmintlMnu  (md.  Smintheus),  wbotoe  it  waa 
abo  called  Sminthium.  {Manaert,  Gngr.^  vol.  6,  pt 
3,  p.  468.) — II.  A  stnaH  island  in  the  imTT*^i"*«  vi- 
cinity of  LenmoB,  in  which  ndloGtrtea  todt  up  his 
abow  wlien  suffering  from  the  wound  inflicted  by  one 
of  the  arrows  of  Hocules.  (Pauaan^  S,  33.)  It 
waa  aftnwaid  subme^ed  by  the  sea,  in  aocordaoce 
with  an  ancient  prediction.  {Hirodat,,  1,  6.)  Choi- 
senl-Gotiffier  {Voyag*  pittoreaqtte  de  Im  Oruety  vd.  2, 
p.  139)  thinks  he  saw  trace*  of  it  still  renaming. 
That  the  chan^  here  lefemd  to  has  been  occasioned 
by  volcanic  action,  no  one  can  doubt  (  Vid.  Mo^ch- 
lus.)  The  whole  island  of  Lamnoa  is  said  to  bear 
the  stnmgest  ma^  of  the  effects  of  volcanic  fire ;  the 
rocks  in  many  pacta  are  like  the  burned  and  vitrified 
•coria  of  fiiniues.  (HaiU't  Journtd,  in  WalyaW* 
Cattecfton,  vd.  S,  p.  60.) 

CuTSAifTBios,  an  edeeiie  jdiikwoplier  of  Saidis, 
made  highpriest  of  Lydia  the  Emperor  Jnban,  and 
Buwosed  to  poeaeas  a  power  of  cooverainff  with  the 
and  of^piedieting  future  eventa.  (fiimap.,  p. 
144,  ttqq.  Enjuld^a  Uittmf  of  P/tilotopk^,  vol  2, 
p.  71.) 

GuTtloB,  aaonof  Medost  by  Naptooe,  bom  i 
mediatriy  after  the  deci|iilation<tfhiB  motiwr  W  Per- 
seus. {ApUtad.,  2,  4,  2.  —  Heme,  *d  loc)  He  waa 
of  ffiganUc*atatare^  and  received  his  name,  ancordi 
to  Hesiod(7^b«(if.,  283),  from bia  wielding  in  hifl  hai 
a  "golden  awori"  (xpvoew  uop).  Ghiyaaor  becaaae 
by  Calliriioa,  one  of  the  oeem-oympha,  the  fadier  of 
Gory  on  and  Echidna.  (Hetwd,  T^eog.,  387,  «e?f .  ■— 
Compare  C/emu,  Ep/mt.  ap.  Plvt.  dt  fiam.,  p.  1084, 
ed  Wftt.  —  r»<to.  ad-lMOfkr.,  v.  17.)— The  legend 
of  Chryaaor,  like  that  of  Pteiaaaa  itoeK  Ua  •  bbnd* 
ed  rdigiotts  and  aatronomieal  refereaee.  It  is  baaed 
on  tha  idea  of  purifieation  by  blood,  and  also  of  the 
ic^ipearanee  of^  fertility,  after  the'  darker  period  of  the 
year,  the  months  of  mnter,  have  passed  away.  (Com- 
pare remarks  under  the  article  Pereeua.) 

K^TsAOBloa,  s  sunnBa  of  Jupilaiv  finm  Us  temple 
■t  ShMlaafaa  fai  Onia.  Ibera  waa  «  nolilkal  nmoo 
of  oeitun  Gariatt  atataa,  wliidk  held  tbair  Beetings 
hei«)  under  the  name  of  Chiysaorium.  Th«M  slatoi 
had  Totea  in  propoitidai  to  m  nnmbar  of  tmraa  tfin 
posaessad.   (ttrai,,6a0.---<frwiar'jilffia  JAwr,  voL 


of  Ai^nsDM,  daof^ 


OBTilii,the 
of  Chiyaea.   <  Vid.  Crimea.) 

CMaraia,  a  priest  of  Apt^o  Smindteas  at  Gnju. 
He  waa  Ute  fetner  of  As^mome,  irbo  waac^ed  bnn 
him  Cfaryaeis.   In  the  divirion  of  the  qxtili  of  Bjpo- 
■lacian  Thebe,  when  that  «tty  was  taken  by  the 
Greeks,  CSuysaia,  as  one  of  the  cqrtivet,  feU  to  the 
shaz»<Mr  Agamemnon.  CSineH^iqponhMiiigefliii 
dauf^hto's  fete,  repaired  to  ne  Oiacian  ovip,  allind 
in  hi*  aaeerdotal  msignia,  to  soHoit  hai  Twtktilifla; 
and  when  hia  prv^ara  were  fruhleaa,  be  implond  tbi 
aid  of  Apollo,  who  visited  the  Gre^  with  a  peili- 
hoce,  and  obliged  them  to  restore  Chrjseia  (Km, 
JZ.,  1,  11,  sMf.  —  Jd.  A.,  866,  SMo.)  It  hu  bctt 
adced  how  CtajmBm,  aaa^  of  Oo^aa,  caaUhtfe 
been  taken  piiaaaer  at  Thdiet  EustalhiiaMtmAe 
difficulty,  givinff  as  onr  dunce  <tf  one  of  two  eipkoa- 
tioDB.    Aeeoiduig  Co  one  aoeoMrf,  aa  he  infonna  m, 
ahe  had  been  sent  to  Thabe  aa  to  a  plaee  of  mon 
snfety  than  Ghrysa,  irtiile  another  made  her  ta  tunc 
gone  thither  to  aOMid  a  fesuval  of  Diana.  <  {Entliik. 
ad  B.,  1.  866.) 

CasTaiFPiis,  I.  a  son  of  Pelops,  carried  off  if 
Imu.   lAfaUod.,  3.  6^  6.)   Tliis  ciifunstanoe  !«• 
came  a  thnne  with  many  anoieiit  writeta,  and  htset 
the  atcHT  ■■fly**  different  ahnes,  according  to  tlw 
fency  of  thoee  who  handled  it.   The  death  of  ChiTnp- 
pUB  waa  also  related  in  difieient  ways.   Accoriiog  to 
the  oommon  occounti  be  was  slain  1^  Atreus,  at  the 
iaatigation  of  his  ate pn other  Uippowmta.  (Gouvlt 
Heme,adloe.)—U.  A  atoie  pbOoaanhBr  o(  Soli  ia 
Cilleia  Campeatris,  H«  fixed  faiavesidenee  at  Albeni. 
and  became  a  disdirie  of  Gleanthes,  tlia  suceessn^ 
Z«io.    He  was  equidly  distinguished  for  nataral  tint 
ities  and  industry,  seklora  simering  a  day  lo  dapM 
without  writing  600  linea.   He  wrote  several  hunoM 
volnmea,  of  which  three  hundred  wen  on  bgicsl  id>- 
jects,  but  in  all  he  bonowed  laxgoly  from  otheis.  Ho 
maintained,  with  the  Stous  ra  general,  that  the  woiU  ' 
waa  God,  or  a  univaraal  effiuKW  of  hk  apnit,  v» 
that  the  superior  part  of  tins  spirit,  which  eonaiited  in 
mind  and  reason,  was  the  ccanmon  nature  of  thinn 
containing  the  whi^  and  every  pelt-    SmncUiMs  be 
speaks  of  God  as  the  power  of  &te  and  the  neceawiy 
chain  of  eventa  ;  aometimes  he  calls  him  fire;  ana 
aometimes  he  de^a  the  fluid  parts  of  natwe,  aa  watei 
and  air;  and  agda,  the  eaitn,  sun,  moMi,  and  atai*. 
md  the  nniv«TB*  in  whidi  these  am  eomprehendcd. 
and  ovan  thoaa  men  vrfao  have  obtained  immoAahtT' 
He  waa  very  fond  of  the  figure  Soritea  in  arguingi 
which  is  hence  callod  1^  Peniua  the  heap  of  duytip- 
pUB.   Hia  diaoouraes  abounded  more  in  eurieua  nb- 
tleties  and  nioe  distinctkna  than  In  aolid  argomena 
In  diMiatation,i&whichha  apmt  the  gieateat  paitoi 
hia  hfe,  he  dkcovcMd  •  degraa  of  promptihm  sad 
eo^denee  whidi  a^pnaohed  towuds  aoaadty.  Ha 
often  aaid  to  hia  pceeeplor, "  Give  me  doctrines,  and  i 
will  find  anumatiU  to  support  tiheon."    It  waa  a  «d- 
gular  pioofof  tiis  haughty  spirit,  that  yrbea  a  ceitaio 
person  asked  hhn  what  preoralor  he  would  advise  bin 
to  choose  for  his  son,  he  said,  '*  Ma;  ibr  if  I  theugU 
any  philosopher  excdled  me,  I  wMiid  myadf  becMoa 
hm  pu^."   Widi  so  much  oontempt  did  ha  hnk 
down  npmt  the  distinctions  of  rank*  thai  be  wmU 
never,  as  other  philoaopbeni  did,  pay  lua  court  to 
princeaorgreatnwn,  by  dedicating  ta  then  any  of  bU 
writings.   The  vebenMmoe  and  arre^uiee  vrith  wturii 
he  sDpp<Hted  hia  tdiete.  aeetAd  hua  many  advr^ 
aariesy  paiticnlariy  in  the  Academic  and  EpkoiaiB 
seeta   Ev«i  Ua  frienda  of  tha  Stoie  Mfaool  com- 
I^ainad  that,  in  the  wanoth  <tf  dimote,  whUe  he  wai 
attempt iny  to  lead  hia  adveraagy  wntk  the  reecoachol 
obKuritrandabauidj^,tuaown  iiigwuuky  <man 
him,  and  he  adopted  such  unnaual  and  Ulofpeal  mode 
of  raaeoning,  as  gave  his  eppooanta  gaeai  advantage 
«rsr  itim.   {Oe.,  Aa  QnfUt.,  4,  .87.)    It  waa  ali 
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•eoaam  with  Chryaipfitts,  at  difieMnt  tiotas, 

to  tak«  tkm  optmnte  aiat  of  tbe  ume  qawticw,  and 
that  fiumh  bi»  witopMMtU  with  we^mna,  which 
■i^  eaaUsr  ba  tsnMOt  ea  ocoaaioB  effaied,  igaiDit 
kimwtf.  Cunwrfet,  who  was  odd  of  hu  mart  able 
aad  tkUiul  adveMOM,  frequeiiUy  vailed  hiinwlf  of 
(bis  dicumstaiMiB,  ud  leftiiUd  Chiyaippus  by  coavict- 
iaf  ium  of  ineonuitenf^.  Of  hu  wiitingt  nothing 
iMDaiiw,McffPt  a  Saw  exttacU  which  are  peawved  jo 
ItowiMka  oiCmBta,  Platan^  Senec^  and  Aulu  Ge^ 
Vbm.  HedMinth»148dO]ymi)iad.B.C.  a08,atthe 
agsofeMi^-thne.  A  statue  wa«  erected  to  faia  mam- 
»rj  by  PlBlemy.  {Dug.  LturL,  7, 189.  —  Evfiel^t 
JifltrymfPkiloMpkf,  toL  1,  p.  358.) 

GuTMGHua,  or  Um  horn  of  gold,  a  name  ^en  to 
iha  haibooT  of  BjiaiiUiua.  ( Vtd.  Qymiama.) 

CaanarSu*,  a  towB  and  harbour  oppocke  Byzan- 
tium, em  Iha  AjiaHc  shore.  It  i>  oftra  mantioiwd  in 
biatoij.  Tim  Athaaians  eatablished  there  a  toll,  to- 
wards the  oloee  of  the  FeltHWDnesun  war,  to  be  pud 
by  all  ahipa  camuig  from  the  E^ioe.  (Xen.,  HxaL 
Gr.,  I,  1,  l^^Polyb.,  ^  44,  3.)  The  ten  thousand 
Cttekm  wwe  eaeamped  there  for  some  days  prior  to 
mswig  om  into  Thraee.  {Xen.,  Amh.,  6,  6,  32.) 
k  is  neationwd  by  Stnbo  (663)  as  a  small  town,  and 
flk^  am,  »Ail  Gumatit"  (5,  &S).  Several  bis- 
toriMia,  bosMvw,  of  a  mm  data,  eoaUiiue  to  a^^eak  of 

Amm.  MgreeU.,  23,  13.)  Stephanas  of  ByztDtittm 
B««  Tarioos  atyouilt^ieal  derivations  of  the  nams- 
The  modem  Stutari  is  Uwoght  to  correBoond  to  Uie 
aadeotylaoe.   {Cramtr't  Ana  Mtrur,  vol  1,  p.  191, 

CBBtanuBSas,  at  BoUen  Stream,  a  river  of  Syi^ 
ia.  AMI  Tk— awa.  It  liaes  in  Monitf  Ubaaus,  and, 
after  leanqg  BatiTe  valley,  divides  itwlf  into  £ve 
small  fltrams  near  the  village  of  Dumar.  The  main 
eoe  of  these  flam  thnHi|  h  Damascus,  while  two  others 
*atcrth«^daaaiBthspiaBof£^&iiMa.  AUthe 
AaaoiB  vHla  Mbaeqiuntqr.and  their  eoUectadwalcn 
•nMity  ia*e  tho  sea.  The  Chi^sorrhoas  is  the  same 
with  the  Banfine  <«\Aniana  (in  Sciiptare  Abana,  3 
ltVx,A,  IS),  now  the  Baradi.  (Alndfeda,  Tab.  Syr. 
—BtiicikanU,  p.  37— >'«»  EkhUr,  Wall/ahrl,  p.  164, 

CaaraoniaM  {St.  ioba^  an  eminent  bther  of  the 
choich.  was  bora  of  a  tuMe  fcmily  at  Antiodi,  A.D. 
347.  His  folia's  name  was  Seeundas,  and  tlw  sur- 
■>me  sf  (braaatOBi,  <a  "golim,  month"  (X^oowrro- 
fMrX  afat^Ml  bgr  Um  son,  was  given  to  hm  on  aooeatf 
of  his  sleffsnee.  He  was  bied  to  the  bar,  but  quitted 
it  ibr  an  lesetic  life :  first,  with  a  monk  on  a  mflunt- 
ain  ncu-Aatioch,  and  then  m  a  cava  by  bimseU*.  He 
remand  ift  thta  ratinment  six  yeart,  when  he  re> 
torsed  to  Antioch,  and,  being  oidaiaed,  became  so 
cdobniad  Sor  hia-  takota  aa  «  piaariMi,  that,  on  the 
dsaih  at.  NaatedUk  patriarch  of  Conataninaple,  be 
was  dioaea  to  mwly  -bia  placa.  On  obtaining  .this 
rsetemeot.  whi(^  bo  very  unwiUingly  aooepted,  he 
acted  with  craatvigow  and  aastority  in  thaMfbmof 
ateaea,  aad  exhibited  all  the  mistaken  notions  of  the 
day  m  aiBiad  to  odiba^  and  the  monaatie  life.  He 
abo  pBPiwwtaJtha  pynaaad  henties  vritb  great  seal, 
mi  swuht  ta  mtaia  his  miaeopal  power  with  auch 
mm  MiiHiiif  wJag^  that  he  uwwivedhimaelf  in  a  gnaiu 
nl  with  Thsf^ihis,  hirtop  of  Alezaodna,  who  en. 
jeyodtha  patHna^ofthelSmpneaaEadoiia;  whicli 
4^BTal  aoided  in  hia.  tiattd  dapoaitMn  by  a  synod  held 
at  ChaloedoK  A^U  40S.  He  wsa,  howevME,  so  popu- 
lar in  GfBMtantiiiopb,  that  a  formidable  inanmctuin 
caaued,  mfAA0  ompreaa  herself  ioteriewd  for  hia  rfr- 
tmu.  Towatda  tho.ond  of  the  same  year,  owing  to 
turn  wni  relative  to  a  atatu*  of  Endoxia^  placed  near  the 
fffiaat  cbiwah,  aqd  cauaing  adwtaibahca  of  poblie  wot- 
■Up.  all  bis  tnmblaa  won  lenewed.  If  tm^  that  in 
MB  athiaiawiiwwthowwipwa.waacwipMedly  Mm 


to  HeiDdiaa,  who  sought  the  bead  of  John  in  a  char- 
gee,  the  anger  of  Eudozia  was  not  akogether  unjustifia- 
bU.  '^consequaaeoofhernsantmeocwastheaa- 
■amWing  of  arnMber  synod,  and  in  A.D.  404  the  ptk 
triaich  was  again  deposed  and  sent  into  exile.  The 
plaoe  of  hifl  baniriiinent  was  Cueusns,  a  lonely  town 
among  the  ridges  of  Mount  Taurus,  on  the  confines  of 
Cappadocia  and  Cilieia.  He  sostained  himself  with 
Duicli  iortitude ;  but  havii^,  bjr  means  of  iiis  great  in- 
fluaaea  andjiuuiy  atUieieHts,  pKocnred  the  intercession 
of  the  wastem  emperor,  Htmoriiu'.  wii^  hia  brother 
Aieadioa,  he  waa  ordered  to  be  removed  still  farther 
from  the  cental,  and  died  on  the  j<mmey  at  Com  ana  in 
Pontus,  A.t).  407,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Opinion  was 
moch  divided  in  regard  to  his  merits  for  some  time 
after  his  death,  but  at  length  his  partisans  prevailed, 
and,  thirty  yean  from  his  decease,  he  was  ronored 
firom  his  place  of  intenuent  as  a  saint,  and  his  re- 
mains were  met  in  procearion  by  the  Emperor  Tbeo- 
doflins  the  jroui^er,  on  their  removal  bean  the  place 
of  his  original  mterment  to  (^nstantinople.  Cbry* 
soatom  was  a  voluminous  vrriter,  but  more  eloquent 
than  either  learned  or  acute.  Although  blling  short 
of  AtUiC  puri^,  his  style  is  free,  ct^ious.  and  unaf- 
fected, aad  bis  diction  often  glowing  and  elevated. 
The  numeioaa  tiealises  ta  semmu  )iy  wiiieh  be  cUe6y 
l^ainad  hia  KputatioD,  are  very  ewioua  for  the  inferma- 
UoB  they  contain  on  the  costosui  and  manners  of  Uie 
times,  as  elicited  by  his  dedamaUon  against  prevail- 
ing vines  and  {oUiea.  The  first  entire  Greek  edition 
of  the  works  of  Chrysostom  was  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Saville,  at  £ton,  in  8  vols,  folio,  1613 ;  but  that  of 
Montfcueen,  Paris,  with  annotadona  and  hia  life,  11 
voU.  folio,  1718,  is  for  the  moat  oomidete.  (Gsr- 
twt's  Bu^.  Dut.,  vol.  1,  p.  485  ) 

CHBTSOTBitJUB,  I.  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytemnestia.'-^I.  A  Crtfan,  who  first  obtained  the 
poetical  priia  at  the  I*ythian  g^unea.  {Ptttuaimt, 
10»  7.) 

CmiLM,  s  town  at  Lower  Psnnonia,  sitoate  on  the 
SeavtM,  abool  fiftf  miles  from  Sinnium,  and  ab<mt 
one  hundred  from  the  confUience  of  the  Saavus  and 
Danube.  It  was  fomous  for  the  defeat  of  liciniua  by 
C^nstantioe,  A.D.  316,  and  was  also  the  Inrthplaoe  of 
Gralian.  Its  name  is  preserved  in  the  obscure  ruins 
of  Samiet,  {Butroputi,  10,  4.  —  Amm.  Mareelliiau, 
30.  34.) 

CiBiTftA,  J.  a  fiooriahio^  eonuBcrcial  city  in  the 
southwest  an^e  of  Pbiygia,  between  L^cia  and  Cv 
rift.  It  was  sumamed  um  (Sreat  fi»  dtstinotim*  sake 
from  another  ci^  of  the  same  name  situate  in  Pam- 
{^ylia.  Cilma  seems  to  have  been  originaUy  a  small 
town  of  the  Cabaleea,  from  whom  the  tract  of  Cabalia 
w  Cabalia  took  its  name.  On  the  acoession,  however, 
of  a  Kai^an  ooloiiy,  the  site  was  changed,  the  town 
ooDsiderah^  enlaigsd,  and  the  nanw  gradually  altered 
jGmn  Cabtilis,  er  sonn  analf^[oas  form,  to  that  <tf  Cyb- 
ym  The  (riace  became  vcfyprosperOQs,  and  its  prao- 
peitty  was  eUei^  owing  to  the  excellence  of  its  laws, 
though  the  govoimment  was  that  of  an  absolute  moo- 
uAy.  Under  thia  government  were  included  the 
threoold  G^aliUk  towns  (tf  Bubon,  Balbura,  and  (£no- 
anda,  aad  thene,  toeeUwr  with  the  capital  Cibym, 
fionatituted  a4etnqx>hs.  E^h  of  theoe  towns  had  <me 
vole  in  the  central  BSsemUy  <^  the  states,  except 
Cibyia,  whLc£  had  two,  in  comaderatioD  of  its  supo- 
riec  f>ow«T.  Thii  city,  bs  we  are  told  by  Strabo, 
coukl  raise  no  leas  than  90,000  foot  and  2090  horse, 
and  its  icfhienoe  and  power  oztended  over  a  part  of 
Kasdia,  Milyag^  and  Lyoia,  as  fiu-  aa  Persa  of  the 
RhodiaM.  (Strat.,  081.)  After  ito  conquest  by  the 
Bomuwi  we  find  abyia.maDti«ied  aa  the  diief  city 
of  a  eenaideraUe  forun  or  eonvantos,  ccoiprisuw  not 
less  thsa  twen^se  towns.  ( Cic,  £>.  od  4^-  >  Ot  2 1 . 
— 4  8^)  Aocofding  to  Tacitus  {An».,  4.  13), 
-Cibym,  hwnac  been  near^  destmyed  by  an  eattb- 
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qoake,  was  afterward  mtond  by  TBtsrloa.   In  later 

writers  we  find  it  hidiided  wMdn  Unuts  criT  Carta. 
{Hieroel,  690.)  Strabo  Tepoits,  that  there  were  foar 
diaiecta  in  uae  at  Gibyra :  uiat  of  the  ancient  Sol  jmt, 
the  Greek,  the  Hridian,  and  the  Ljdian ;  tiie  mter, 
however,  he  adds,  waa  qnhe  extinct  even  in  Lydta. 
The  Cibyiate  excelled  in  Migraving  on  iron  or  sted. 
(Strab.,  881.)  No  trace  of  the  vaAm  €4  Cibjn  has  as 
yet  been  diseovwttd.  Tbey  are  to  be  fbtnid,  howerer, 
m  all  probalrility,  not  &r  from  DemsK,  at  Laodieea, 
on  a  rner  which  ia  either  the  Lycua  or  a  branch  of  it. 
(Cramer^*  Ana  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  260,  teqq.)  —  II.  A 
town  on  the  coaat  of  PamfAylia,  sontheaat  of  Amn- 
dus,  called  Cibyra  Parva,  for  ^stinetion'  aake  mm 
the  preceding.  Ptolemy  annexes  it  to  Ctlicia  Tm- 
chea.  Ite  site  coneapondi  to  that  of  the  modem  Ibu- 
nr.  iSrab.,Wr.) 

CiCBBo,  Mabcos  Tdluvs,  a  celebrated  Roman  ora- 
tor, waa  bom  at  Arpmiim,  the  native  place  of  Mantis, 
B.C.  107,  the  same  year  which  gave  birth  to  Pom- 
pey  the  Great.  Hib  femily  was  ancient,  and  of  eques- 
trian rank,  bat  had  never  taken  part  in  public  aflhiis  at 
Rome,  though  both  his  father  and  grand&ther  were 
persons  of  consideration  in  the  part  of  Italy  in  whidi 
they  resided.  {Or.  amtra  RhU  ,  2,  \.)  His  father, 
being  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  determined  to  educate 
hta  two  sons,  Marcus  and  Qaintns,  on  an  enlarged 
and  liberal  plan,  and  to  fit  them  for  the  prospect  of 
thorn  public  employmente  which  his  own  weak  state 
of  beiUth  incapacitated  him  from  seeking.  Marcus, 
t]ie  elder  of  the  two,  soon  dis^yed  indications  of  a 
superior  mind,  and  we  are  told  tluU  his  sehooHiillowB 
carried  home  sach  acoounte  his  extraoMbary  parts, 
that  thor  parente  often  Tinted  the  school  for  the  sake 
of  seeing  a  youth  who  gave  so  much  promise  of  future 
eminence.  {PliU.  in  Vil.)  One  of  ois  earliest  mas- 
ters was  the  poet  Archies,  whom  he  defended  aftei^ 
ward  in  his  .consular  year ;  and  under  his  instruction 
he  made  such  proficiency  as  to  compose  a  poem, 
thouj^  yet  a  boy,  on  the  mble  of  Glaueus,  whicn  had 
formed  uw  sulject  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  j£sehyIuB. 
Soon  after  he  assumed  the  manlr  gown,  he  waa  placed 
under  the  care  of  Scevola,  the  celebrated  lawyer, 
whom  he  introduces  so  be&ntifully  into  aeveral  of  his 
philoBophica]  dialogues ;  and  in  no  long  time  he  gained 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  politico  insti- 
taUons  <H  his  coontiy.  {De  Clar.  Or.,  SO.)  This  was 
about  the  time  of  tfaa  Social  War ;  and,  according  to 
Has  'Rtmua  custom,  which  made  it  s  necessary  ^alt 
of  educati«i  to  leani  the  militery  art  b^  actual  semee, 
Cicero  took  the  opportunity  of  servmg  a  campaign 
under  the  coksnl  Pompeias  Strabo,  father  of  Pompey 
the  Great.  Returning  to  porsuite  more  eoiwemal  to 
his  natural  taste,  he  cammenced  the  study  or  phjloso- 
phy  under  Fhilo  the  Academic.  But  his  chief  atten- 
tion was  reserved  fin  oraton,  to  which  he  anfJied  him- 
self with  the  asnatanee  of  Molo;  the  first  raetorician 
of  tiie  day  ;  while  Diodotus,  the  Stoic,  exercised  him 
in  the  argumentative  lubtleties  for  which  the  disciples 
of  Zeno  were  so  celebrated.  At  the  same  time  he 
declaimed  duly  in  Greek  and  Latin  with  some  yonng 
ncAlemen,  who  were  competitors  in  the  same  race  of 
honours  with  himself — Cicero  was  the  first  Kom&n 
who  found  his  way  to  the  highest  d&rnitiea  of  the  state 
with  no  other  recommendatten  thanliiB  powers  of  elo- 
quence and  his  meiite  as  a  dvil  magistrate.  (Or.  tn 
Cat.,  %  8.  —  In  Pu.,  8.— Pro  SuU.,  K.—Pro  Dm., 
37.~De  Hanup.  Reap.,  tS.  —  Ep.ad  Am.,  16,  4.) 
Hie  first  cause  of  importance  whkh  he  imdertook 
was  the  defence  of  Rooeiua  Amerimui,  in  wWdi  he 
distinguished  Umself  by  his  coongeoas  defimee  of  Us 
dient,  who  had  been  accused  of  parricide  by  dny- 
sogonns,  a  favonrito  of  Sylla's.  This  obltguig  him, 
however,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  leave  Rome  from 
IJTudential  motives,Hfae  power  of  Sylla  brang  at  that 
time  paramount,  he  empMyed  iiis  tkao  in  baveUing  for 


two  years  under  pntMwa  of  Us  lieilA,whidi  be  teb 
as  was  yet  unequal  to  the  ttcstion  of  pleafinc.  (De 
CUr.  Or.,  01.)   At  Adtens  he  mst  wilh  T.  Pompo- 
ntuB  Attieus,  whom  fae  had  fonnerly  known  at  Bchool, 
and  there  renewed  with  him  a  friendalup  which  laded 
through  life,  in  spite  of  the  change  of  mterest  and  fs- 
trangement  of  affection  so  coinnonK  attendsnt  on 
turbulent  times.   Hen  too  he  aitenm  Aw  ledtuN 
of  AntuKlms,  who,  under  the  name  of  an  Academie, 
tengfat  the  dogmatic  doctrines  of  Plato  and  die  Stncs. 
l%oagfa  Cicero  at  first  evinced  coniidereble  dislike  eS 
his  philosophical  views,-  he  seems  afterward  to  bm 
adopted  the  sentlmente  of  the  Old  Academy,  wEudt 
they  much  resembled,  and  not  until  late  in  life  to  hne 
relapBed  into  the  skeptical  tenets  ef  his  eariier  io' 
Btructer  F%i!o.    (Warburtm,  Dn.  Leg.,  lib.  8,  aee. 
8. — Yotmu,  de  Nat.  Log.,c.  e,flee.XS.)  After  vinl- 
ing  the  principal  philosophers  and  rhetoiieianB  of  Aris, 
he  returned  at  the  ^;e  of  thirty  to  Rome,  so  strength- 
ened and  improved  bodi  in  bodily  and  mental  powers, 
that  he  soon  eelipsed  in  speaking  all  his  eompetiton 
for  pnbHc  favour.    So  popular  a  telcnt  speedily  g^ed 
him  the  suffrage  of  the  commons ;  and  being  sent  to 
Siinty  as  quvstor,  at  a  time  when  the  metropcAS  itiBlf 
vras  ^rited  with  a  seardty  of  com,  he  acquitted  Um- 
self in  thtA  deli(»te  situation  with  so  much  Koaxtt » 
to  supply  the  clamorous  wants  of  the  peo|rie  withoot 
oppressing  the  province  from  wlueh  die  ptoviriou 
were  raised.   (Or.  pro  Plane.,  26.— Jii  Verr.,  6,  14.) 
Retoming  thence  with  greater  honours  than  had  ent 
before  been  decreed  to  a  Roman  governor,  he  eub- 
ed  for  himself  still  farther  the  esteem  of  the  Sicil- 
ians,    undertaking  his  celebrated  prosecution  of  Vo^ 
res ;  who,  though  defended  In  the  influence  of  the 
Metelli  and  the  eloquence  of  Hortmsius,  was  drirra 
in  despair  into  voluntary  exHe.    Five  years  after  bii 
quaetorship  Cicero  was  elected  »dile.   Though  pos- 
sessed of  only  a  moderate  fortune,  he  iwvertheless, 
vnth  the  good  sense  and  taste  wMch  mark  his  diarae- 
ter,  was  enaUed,  wfaAe  boWng  titb  eicpenarve  office, 
to  preMTve  in  his  domestic  arrannmente  die  dignity 
of  a  Itterarr  end  puUic  man,  without  any  of  the  os- 
tentation of  magnifioence  wldch  often  ffistingniBhed  the 
candidate  for  popular  applaase.    <Or.  pro  D<m-,  68.] 
After  the  cuBtomaty  interval  of  two  years,  he  was  re- 
turned at  the  head  of  die  list  as  pnetor  (Or.  ts 
Pit.,  1),  and  now  made  his  first  appeannee  on  ths 
rostra  in  support  of  die  Manfltau  law.     About  tba 
'  same  time,  ako,  he  defended  Cluentins.    At  the  ei^ 
ration  ofhisprstorship,  hereftised  to  accept  a  tow^ 
province,  the  usual  reward  of  that  magistracy ;  but, 
having  the  consulship  full  in  view,  and  relying  on  bis 
interest  with  Cssar  and  Pompey.  be  allowed  nothing 
to  Urnat  him  fiaat  that  eaieer  of  gloiy  tan  which  « 
now  beHeved  lumsdf  to  be  destined.     Havine  soe- 
eeeded  at  length  in  attaining  to  the  high  vmce  of 
which  he  was  hi  quest,  he  signalised  his  consulship 
by  emailing  the  conspincy  of  CatHine ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans hailMl  him,  on  the  mscovery  and  overthrow  of 
this  nefarioos  plot,  as  the  Father  and  Deliverer  of  Vu 
coQBtry.    His  consulate  was  succeeded  by  the  retom 
of  Pompey  fttm  the  East,  and  the  eatabwhrnent  of 
the  First  Triumvirate ;  wUdi,  disappoiliting  Us  hopes 
of  poUticel  gfeatnesB,  induced  him  to  remune  his  to- 
imine  and  htentry  occupations.   FVom  these  he  was 
called  off,  after -an  interval  of  fbur  years,  by  the  threat- 
ening measures  of  Clodius.  who  at  length  succeeded 
in  driving  him  into  exile.   Tim  event,  which,  coneid-  i 
erittgtheetnninstuices  e^nected  wi^  H,  was  one  of 
the  most  gbxions  of  his  life,  filled  him  with  the  ut- 
most dstKss  ind  despondency.  Its  hfntMv  b  as  M- 
lows.   Clodius,  (^eefo's  bitter  enemy,  had  caused  a 
law  to  be  renewed,  declaring  every  one  guilty  of  trea- 
son who  ordered  the  execution  of  a  Roman  dtizA 
before  the  people  had  condemned  him.    The  Mow 
was  aimed  agamst  Oetto,  on  aeceont  of  the  ponisb' 
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nnt  h«  lad  ewMsd  to  be  uitSetti,  Ij  the  uthori^ 
oTUm  Muta,  up(«  tile  aceom^cea  of  CatiliDe.  The 
flhutriona  ex-coiiMil  pat  on  moonimg,  and  appealed 
iBfabBe,  amwpanied  by  the  equUaa  and  many  yoong 
priodaaa,  itirmanJinff  jiba  protoetion  of  the  paofde. 
do^ni,  howarer,  at  ue  head  of  hia  amwd  adbMnnta, 
iiuulted  thmi  lapeatedly,  and  Tentnred  eren  to  be- 
UBge  the  aenate  nouae.   Cieem,  npon  thia,  went  into 
voiuntaiy  exile.   His  conduot,  however,  in  thia  le- 
Tctae  aflMan,  ihamd  M^rtiungbnt  the  finnneaa  o( 
imanoftnwi^iiL  IfoiniidandaboiitGfMea,b0- 
wiifiif  htaMMevriria  eoDditiett,nfaafawthe  conaoU- 
tioM  irtuch  Ue  fiieiHia  attempted  to  auniniater,  and 
fhinuim;  the  public  honoon  with  which  the  Greek 
dtin  wne  ea^  to  load  him.    (Bp.  ad  Au.,  lib.  3. 
—  £^  ti  Fam^  lib.  14.  — Or.  pro  5«<,.SS.  — Pro 
Dam.,  81.)   He  ukiMtel^  toc^  lefuge  in  Theaaa- 
loniawilhlluMaa.   Qodraa,  in  the  mean  ttmo,  pro- 
coKd  new  daevsee,  in  oooaeqaance  of  which  (^ceito's 
coaatTf  aaata  were  torn  down,  and  a  temple  of  Free- 
dma  built  ea  the  aite  of  hia  houae  at  Rome.   Hia  wife 
ud  children  were  alao  expoeed  to  UI  uaage  firom  hia 
inUttenii  peneenton.   A  iavourable  dunge,  how<- 
ner,ae«ateok  |4aee  in  the  mind*  of  hi*  eoontiymen. 
Ihe  andad^  m  Clodiiw  beeane  iaauf^mrtdile  to  all : 
faaaej  eoaoangad  Ciceio'a  Menda  to  get  him  re- 
called to  Room,  and  the  weutiit  alao  deelared  that  it 
would  not  attend  to  uy  buaineaa  until  the  decree 
vfiich  ordered  hia  haniahment  waa  revoked.  Through 
the  zeal  trf  the  consul  Lentulua,  and  ^  the  piopoaition 
of  aerenl  trBnnea,  the  decree  of  recall  paaaea  the  aa- 
•ecdily  of  the  people  in  Ute  following  year,  in  ^Mte 
of  a  iHoody  tmawt,  m  whieh  (Scera'a  nrotfaerQolidaB 
was  dan^nn^  woonded;  and  dw  orator  returned 
to  hia  natife  eoonfery,  after  an  abaence  often  moirths, 
and  waj  nuBifcd  with  every  mark  of  honoor.  The 
araiate  mtH  bin  at  the  ci^  gatea,  and  hia  enkcy  re- 
aemUed  a  btiomph.   The  attacka  of  Clodnia,  though 
they  oosld  now  do  no  haim,  wen  immediately  re- 
neWed,  bbCiI  CSoero  waa  fiwd  fnia  the  insulta  of  thia 
tvbnlent  iemagogne  by  the  hand  of  Milo,  whom  he 
ifteiwaid,  in  a  poUic  trial  for  the  deed,  upaoceeae- 
fiilly  de£nidBd.    OTid.  Milo.)   Five  yeara  after  hia 
return  from  exile  he  received  the  govwnment  of  Cih- 
cia,  in  conae^oenco  of  Pompey'a  am,  which  obliged 
(bow  anatOM  of  fsonanlar  or-  j^wtMian  rank  who  had 
mver  haU  any  tutmm  wwamand,  to  divide  A«  Taeant 
provmeaa  maiema.  uem.   Cieero  condneted  a  war, 
erfiile  ia  ihte  offioe,  with  good  auoceea  againat  the 
phudenng  bribe*  of  the  mountain  diatiicta  of  Cilieia, 
and  waa  peatad  by  hia  aoldiera  with  the  title  of  im- 
peraix.  He  i«M«ned  hia  command,  and  returned  to 
July,  about  tfa«  cloae  of  the  year  708,  intending  to 
pie&r  Ua  daim  to  a  triumidt ;  but  the  trooUea  which 
mejoattfaieii  ctmunencmg  between  Caaar  and  Pom- 
pay  pn  railed  him  frcxa  (Kttainiiig  on*.   Hie  ntnm 
MM  waa  ibUowed  by  eameat  wdeavoma  to  Mcon- 
cib  Pempey  with  Cnear,  and  by  very  ap^ited  beha- 
wurwhoiCeBaar  required  hia  pieeence  in  the  aenate. 
fta  thia  iodependeitt  tonper  waa  mly  traoaient ;  and 
■1  BO  period  of  hia  public  life  did  he  mqilay  such  mi»- 
«aUe  TaqiHatinn  aa  at  the  winhig  of  the  dvil  war. 
fli(  coodue,  ia  thia  nipaet,  W  been  fridty  flaougfa 
WfoK.  fin  he  than  vacillated  between  the  ameial 
neubeiB  of  tha  fint  tanmvirate.  defending  Vatiuoa 
IB  Older  to  plaaae  Cmbk,  and  hia  bitter  political  en- 
epij  Gabijiina  to  ingratiate  himaelf  with  Ponpey. 
Xvx.  howovec,  we  find  him  fint  accepting  a  etw- 
BiMtoninMatharepafalie;  than  courting  Caaar;  nazt, 
»  Pnaipay  'a  aailing  for  Greece,  reaolving  to  feUow 
ha  tUuer ;  preaently  determioin^  to  atand  neuter ; 
c&en  bent  on  ratiniw  to  the  Pompeuuu  in  ^Uy  \  and 
■rtten,  after  all,  he  had  joiaed  their  oao^  in  Graeee, 
<fi«coveriiig  anch  ttmidi^  and  diacontent  aa  to  draw 
&tRn  Pompcy  tha  bitter  fqnooC  "  capto  «d  Aoafet  Ct- 
«n>  troMMmt,  ut  mm  toaoU."   {MMcroinu,  S*i^  S.  8.) 


After  the  battle  of  FbanaUa  and  the  ffight  of  Porapey, 
he  refnaed  to  take  the  command  of  aome  troopa  Uien 
under  the  oiden  of  Cato,  but  reboned  to  Italy,  which 
waa  govaroed  hj  Antimy,  the  repreaentative  of  Cnaar. 
Hia  return  waa  attended  with  aeveral  unpleasant  cir- 
cumataneea,  until  the  conqueror  wrote  to  hmi,  and  soon 
after  received  him  in  the  moat  friendly  B{Hrit.  Cicero 
now  devoted  himaelf  entirely  to  literatare  and  philoao- 
phy.  The  atate  of  hia  private  a&ira,  however,  Involv- 
edliim  in  gteat  embarraaament.  Alarjfe  aum^which 
ha  had  advanced  to  Pmnper,  bad  Impoveruhed  hun,  and 
he  waa  foreed  to  etand  moebted  to  Atticua  for  preaent 
aaaiatance.  These  difficoUiee  led  him  to  a  atep  whidi 
it  baa  been  customary  to  regard  with  great  severity ; 
the  divorce  of  his  wife  Terentia,  though  he  was  then 
in  hia  62d  year,  and  his  marriage  with  his  rich  ward 
PSiblilia,  wno  waa  of  an  age  dwpFoportionate  to  hia 
own.  Yet,  in  reviewing  tiiia  proceeding,  we  must 
net  adc^  Uie  modem  standard  of  propriety,  forgetiol 
of  the  character  of  an  age  which  reconciled  actiona 
even  of  moral  turpitude  with  a  reputation  for  honour 
and  virtue.  Terentia  was  a  woman  of  a  most  imperi- 
oua  and  violent  temper,  and  (what  ia  more  to  the 
purpose)  had  in  no  -riight  degree  contributed  to  his 
present  embanaesment  I7  her  extravagance  in  the 
management  of  his  private  affiura.  By  her  he  had 
two  children,  a  aon  bom  the  year  before  bis  con- 
sulship, and  a  daughter,  whose  loss  he  was  now  feted 
to  experience.  To  Tullia  he  was  tenderly  attached, 
not  cmly  from  the  excellence  of  her  disposition,  but 
from  her  love  of  polite  literature ;  and  her  death  tore 
frmn  him,  as  be  so  pathetically  laments  to  SuljHdiis, 
the  only  cora£>rt  wliidi  the  course  of  public  events 
had  left  Urn.  (Bf.  ad  Fam.,  4,  14.)  His  astreas 
waa  increased  b^  me  unfeeling  conduct  of  PublUia, 
whom  he  soon  divorced  for  teatiffing  joy  at  the  death 
of  her  step-daughter.  It  vras  on  this  occasion  that  he 
wrote  his  treatise  "  On  Consolation,"  with  a  view  to 
mitigate  the  anguish  of  hia  sufferings.  Hia  Mends 
ware  aaaidnoM  m  their  attentiona;  end  Caaar,  who 
had  treated  him  with  the  obnoit  Itindness  on  his  re- 
turn from  Egypt,  signified  the  respect  he  bore  his  char- 
acter by  sendm^  a  letter  of  condolence  firom  Spain, 
where  the  remams  of  the  Poomian  party  still  en- 
gaged hnn.  But  no  attentiona,  however  considerate, 
could  soften  Cicero'a  vexatkm  at  aeeing  the  country 
he  had  fenneriy  saved  IgrUa  axertioas,  now  subjected 
to  the  tyranny  of  one  master.  Hie  speeches,  indeed,  , 
for  Bfareelhu  and  Ligarina  exh9>it  traces  of  Inconsist- 
ency ;  but  foi  the  moat  part  be  retired  from  public 
buameaa,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  composition  of 
those  works  miich,  while  they  mitigated  bis  political 
sorrows,  have  seemed  his  literary  celebrity.  The  as- 
sassination of  Casar,  which  took  place  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  once  more  brought  him  on  the  sta^o  of  pub* 
lie  aflUn.  He  hoped  to  regain  great  political  infiu- 
enea;  but  Antony  took  CMar's  place,  and  all  that 
was  Isft  Cicero  to  do  waa  to  eompoee  those  admira. 
ble  orations  against  him  which  are  knovm  by  the  name 
of  PkUippia,  and  are  equally  diatingniabed  for  elo- 
quence and  patriotism.  His  enmity  towards  Antony 
induced  Um  to  fevour  the  young  Octavius,  although 
tlM  pmlendad  moderatioa  of  the  tatter  by  no  meana 
deeoved  Uol  With  him  iwlgbiated  all  the  ener- 
getia  resolutions  of  the  senate  in  fevonr  of  the  war 
which  the  consuls  and  the  young  Casar  were  con- 
ducting against  Antony  in  tlw  name  of  the  republic ; 
and  for  a  time  the  prospect  seemed  to  brighten.  At 
last,  however,  Octavius  having  posaeseed  nimself  of 
the  ooMulship,  and  having  formed  an  alliance  with 
Antony  and  Lqndos,  Cicero  became  oonvinoed  that 
liberty  was  at  an  end.  At  Tusculum,  whither  be  had 
retired  with  his  brother  and  nephew,  he  learned  that 
Octavius  had  basely  deserted  him,  and  that  bis  name, 
at  Antony's  demand,  had  been  added  to  the  list  of  the 
pnaedbed.   Ha  npaiiad,  in  a  state  of  indedaim,  ta 
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-  tiu  leacoiat,  and  tntbaAed.  Ontony  wMs,  faofr- 
ever,  drove  bun  back  to  Ibe  mhan.  At  the  nqiwat  of 
tiis  alavefl  ho  embuked  a  lecond  tkna,  but  Moaa  n- 
tamed  again  to  await  hia  hie  at  hi«  anmtxj  tat  oear 
Fonpic.  "I  will  die,"  said  he,  "is  that  eountly 
which  I  have  sooften  aaved."  H«b,IJwii,  faawu  dis- 
posed to  remain,  and  to  meet  hii  death ;  bi^  bis  alvMs, 
who  were  warmly  attached -to  Un,  oooM  not  bear  to 
see  him  thus  saciificod ;  and  when  the  part;  of  sol- 
diers sent  to  mDider  bim  ma  advandug  towards  the 
villa,  they  almost  forced  him  to  put  himself  into  bia 
litter,  and  to  allow  them  to  cqny  bim  once  mow  on 
board  of  the  vessel,  which  waa  stiU  lying  ai  Caieta. 
But,  as  they  were  bearing  the  litter  towuda  the  sea, 
tbey  were  overtakra  in  the  walks  of  bis  own  gfMiads 
by  the  soldiers  who  were  in  Mandk  of  bkiif  who 
were  headed  by  one  Herauihis^  a  centorion,  and  1^ 
C.  Popilius  Lteoas.  Ft^lius  was  a  naUre  of  Piee- 
imm,  and  had,  tm  a  former  occasien,  been  sttocese- 
fuUy  defended  Ciceio,  when  bcongbt  to  trial  for 
«ome  offitnce  before  the  courts  at  Rome.  Aji  the  as- 
natance  of  advocatoe  was  given  gratiutously,  tbe  con- 
ttexion  between  tbem  aad  their  clionta  was  esteesoed 
very  di&renUy  from  what  it  ia  among  us ;  and  it  was 
therefore  an  instaace  of  peculiar  atrocity,  that  Popil- 
ius offered  lus  services  to  Antony  to  murder  his  pa- 
tron, from  no  other  motive  than  the  hope  of  gaining 
bis  &vour,  by  showing  such  readiness  to  destooy  his 
greatest  enpmy.  The  slaves  of  Ckero,  undiMuayed 
at  the  appMianee  of  tbe  soUkn,  piepaied  to  defend 
th«r  master ;  but  he  refused  to  allow  any  Uood  to  be 
shed  on  bis  account,  and  commanded  them  to  set  down 
the  litter  and  await  the  issue  in  mlmco.  He  was 
obeyed ;  and  when  the  sol^eta  came  up,  be  stretched 
out  his  head  with  perfect  calmness,  and  euboiitted  hu 
neck  to  the  sword  of  Popilias.  He  died  in  his  nxty- 
fburth  year,  B.C.  43.  When  the  mnider  was  aceom- 
pUshe^  tbe  soldiers  cut  off  his  two  tumds  also,  as  die 
instruments  wttb  which  be  had  written  hia  PhiBppic 
Orations ;  and  tbe  bead  and  bands  were  carried  to 
Rome,  and  exposed  together  at  the  Rottra.  Men 
crowded  to  see  the  moumfol  Bj^t,  and  testified  by 
their  tears  the  compassion  and  affection  which  his  un- 
worthy death,  and  nis  pare  and  amiable  character,  had 
so  justly  deserved.  Uv  tbe  whole,  aotiquU-y  may  be 
ehiUlenged  to  produce  an  individiul  so  viitnoaa,  so 
perfectly  amiable  as  Cioero.  None  interest  more  in 
their  lives,  none  exdte  more  pain&l,  emotions  in  Aar 
deaths.  Others,  it  is  tzue,  may  be  feund  of  loftier 
and  more  heroic  cbarader,  who  awe  and  subdue  tbe 
mind  by  the  grandeur  of  their  views  or  the  inteiui^ 
of  their  exertions.  But  Cicero  engages  our  afliectiims 
bf  the  intenity  of  his  public  cwdnct,  the  puiiy  of 
his  private  hfe,  the  generosity^  plaeabiU^,  and  kind- 
nees  of  bis  heart,  tbe  pbyfulnesB  of  bis  temper,  the 
warmth  of  his  dmeetic  attadunMH*.  In  thie  ra^pect 
bib  letters  are  invaluable.  Here  wo  see  the  man 
without  disguise  or  afiectation,  especial^  in  bis  letters 
to  Atticus,  to  whom  he  unboetnned  every  thought,  and 
talked  with  tbe  some  ftankneu  as  to  himaeU:  It 
miut,  however,  be  confessed,  that  tbe  puUicatioa  of 
thifl  same  eorre^mt^nce  has  laid  open  the  defects  of 
bis  political  eboraeter.  Everything  seemed  to  ptmt 
out  Cicero  as  the  fttest  pierson  of-the  day  to  be  a 
mediator  between  conteodmg  feetiens.  And  yet.  after 
the  eventful  period  of  his  eonsnlship,  we  see  him  m- 
signbg  the  high  station  in  tbe  repnblic  which  he  Mm- 
eolf  might  have  filled,  to  tbe  younffer  Cato,  -who,  toith 
only  half  his  abilitiee,  little  foreai^  and  no  addreM, 
posaeaeed  that  first  requisite  for  a  statennan,  fimmess. 
Cioero,  on  the  eontnuy,  was  irreaohite,  tiibld,  nnd  it>- 
oonsistent.  {MaatUMfmat,  Grand.  At*  Ram.,  e.  IS.) 
He  talked,  indeed,  lately  of  preserving  amiddle  eonree 
iEp.  ai  Att.,  1.  IS),  but  he  was  coRtkiaaHy  vaoiHa- 
tii^from  one  to  the  otber  extraoe ;  ^^tto^nini* 
fident  at  too  dejealedi.iDMnig^  nin  of  ■ibiw^ 


meanly  panegyrixinf  the  ^o^ennaent  of  a  ttnTpet. 
forei^bt,  sagacity,  paetinl  good  sense,  and  tb- 
golar  tact  in  dfreetinr  men's  measDres,  were  lost  In 
want  of  that  atrengUi  of  mhid  which  pdnta  them 
steadily  to  one  ofafeet.    He  was  ittrrer  decided,  sever 
(as  baa  sometimes  been  observed)  tookm  importaid 
step  without  afterward  repenting  of  it.   Nor  era  we 
ooeovnt  for  the  linnnass'  ahd  reMhttfon  of  hk  conn- 
Iflto,  unless  we  diseriminatiB  between  the  ease  of  re- 
ais^g  a  party  and  that  <rf  balancing  contending  iih 
tereate.    Boldness  in  n^tpontion  difere  widely  mm 
steaduiews  in  mediation';  the  latter  inplyDig  a  cool- 
ness of  judgment,  wbiEh  a  direct  attad  is  aofarrrom 
requiriiig,  that  it  ever  inspires  mhidfl  naturBlIy  timid 
with  unuual  ex^ment. — Let  as  Itow  pais  to  CSvxn 
as  a  potfic  qieaker  and  writer.   Tlw  <onti<ma  he  it 
kmnm  to  hm  ceanpesed  amumrt  fai  afl  to  dwut  eigh- 
ty, oS  wUidi  fiftynlne,  irftber  entire  «  bi  part,  are  pn- 
sorved.   AB  Hioee  preaawiced  by  him  dmfaig  the  fire 
yean  intervening  between  hik  election  to  the  qti»- 
tonhq>  and  sdfle^iip  have  -  perished,  except  that  fbi 
M.  TiiUiua,  the  txoraaim  and  lurraltp  of  which  ven 
brourirt  to  fight  by  tke  daeoveriea  flf  Mala,  kt  the  Am- 
broaun  UbtHy  at  HUaa.    FAnn  Ae  aame  qoaitct  .  i 
have  'been  onained  many  other  leliqnes  of  the  do- 
qnenoe  of  Cioero,  among  tbe  most  important  of  wUdi  i 
are,  a  large  fragment  of  the  oration  tor  Seanns,  and  i 
detached  portions  of  that  delivered  against  CIodioB  foi 
fabprobiMtionef  the  mysteries  of  tM  Bona  Dea.  Of 
ail  Oe  lost  orations,  the  two  most  regretted  are,  that  in 
dsfosee  of  Cornelius,  and  the  speech  delivered    bin  i 
in  the  tem|rie  of  Bellona,  in  qucAling  the  dstutbance  i 
excnted  by  the  law  of  Otbo.    Tbia  last  ia  said  to  have  i 
been  one  of  the  mort  signal  victories  of  eloquoice 
over  the  tnrbalence  of  humsn  pasaiMie,  while  to  the  i 
fcrtner  Cioero  himitelf  Optjnaitty  allodes  as  among  | 
tbe  meet  finished  of  his  rrmpositloRS.   The  oistim  | 
iat  Haroellns  is  maintained  by  many  to  he  a  spunmis 
perfbrmanoe.    It  would  seem,  howenr,  after  wnrft-  i 
mg  all  tbe  ar|punenta  sddneed  by  modem  ciitict,  toil  , 
a  part  is  actually  gemine,  but  that  much  has  been  , 
sabeeqnenlly  interpolated  by  acme  rheteririan  or  d^ 
daimer.    Of  the  TMtoricti  works  of  OiceTO,  tbe  noit  ^ 
admired  and  finished  is  the  dialogue  De  OreUrrt.  of 
which  dcero  hkiself  highly  approved,  and  which  hit  , 
firiends  wera  aeeoetcmtaio  nvard  a«  one  of  the  bp- 
jneat  of  hieproductiona.    JnlbtOrtlori*  Ptrtiticna,  ^ 
the  sDbieet  is  tbe  wt  of  arranging  and  distributbg  (Ik  | 
ports  of  an  oratton  so  as  to  adapt  them  in  the  hctl  ^ 
manner  to  their  proper  end,  that  of  moving  vr.dpCT- 
snading  an  andimce.    In  Itie  dialogue  on  mDcnr  on- 
tors,  entitled  Brutmi  he  gives  a  short  character  oral!  ' 
who  had  ever  flourished  ni  Greece  or  Rome,  with  asy 
conridarriile  reputation  for  eloquence,  down  to  1^ 
omi'dme.    It  was  intended  as  a  (btnrth  and  myvlt- 
mental  book  to  the  treatise  He  Oroiore.   The  Ora- 
tor, sddresssd  to  Bratne,  and  written  at  his  aolicitE- 
tion,  was  intended  to  complete  tbe  two  worka  in^t  ! 
mentiened.    It  enla(f|ie»  oh  Ibe  fevonrite  topic  om-  ' 
ce«o,  which  had  aheady  bevn  part^ly  dfscnncd  in  > 
the  teea^  Dt  Oratore,  the  charaeter  of  the  per  > 
fee*  orator,  and  cc^a  to  confirm  hii  fevovrite  prop-  > 
ontionr  that  peri^vtion  in  MaCoi^  ivquiree  an  extetiflw  ' 
aeqnanitanee  with  evevy  art.  ■  It  is  on  the  nerile  of 
this  work  in  parttcular  that  CScerft,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  aaserti  his  perfect  ^Higneea  that  Ms  rrput^  i 
tion  sboald  be  Maked.    The  TVJptca  sfre  a  comperd  of  i 
tbefopidiOf  AriMoHe.   The  treatise  l?eoy*fmo/rfW"  i 
OreMrtM  was  origihany  bitended  as  njiteflK*  to  »  t 
tfanaltttkm  of  the  cektmfed  oratlonft-  of  Demosthenrs  i 
and  jfiachlnes  Be'  Cbfwta.    The  vrirrrk'  De  htentmi 
was  a  youfbfhl  pertbtlnanre,  and  that  addressed  to 
Hefennloa,  <ieeerding  to  the  best  authoritlee,  i 
preeeeded  fibu 'hia  pen.  -  In  all  Clrero's  rhetorical 
vretta,  vAtpt,  peritapa;  the  Oifitor,  he  profesaes  to  i 
hm^di^Mted^prtocipke  ertbeAriitotelk  asdla^  i 
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oifcu  ■dhoob  iottt  «ae  tmAti  wjaImB,  »etooti»g 
what  wu  belt  in  each,  aoil,  «•  flgcwiw  Biglit  ofiw, 
ai&ig  wmaito  mi  ptnotyU  of  hi*  oini.  Tlwflab}«et 
ia  flODttlcnd  in  three  diftmet  lighU,  with  mforeooe  to 
the  autf  tba  i^Mabr,  ud  the  «pe«A.   The  cue»  m  . 
le^tecta  its  mbm,  la  de&ute  oi  indefinite  ;  with  ^C- 
tnmoe  tD  the  besrsr,  U  ie  judwiial)  dt^bexative.  or  de- 
acnpbTC ;  u  nni4e  the  op|iooMit,  tbft  diTisioD  ia 
SaadM ;  iwcaamig  «■  the  Wt,  iu  Baiwer  ita  fOalityi 
or  iU  jaqpai^  ta  called  in  ^artuni.    The  art  of  toe 
^leakar  ia  diretfed  lb  fire  points  ;  Um  dtaemvy  of 
penoiuTce  (iriulhar  elhicai,  patheUo,  «r  ai^umenta- 
tire),  amngtBiat,  Action,  metaor;,  delivwy.  And 
the  tpeiei  itatf  eonsiata  of  sis  paiU ;  introduction  {v 
twmaai),  aWcBaat  ^Uw  eiu»t  diviaion  of  the  anb- 
jeet,  pao(  lefalwrtrm,  and  eoodnrion  ar  ponnalkn. 
Cacao's  laatbtorfoistiene  an  KBBOBg  bia  u^iiHqst  cif> 
fivta.   Nathnw  can  oxoaed-  the  taate  and  beauty  of 
those  Ar  tba  IboUian  Iia«r»  for  MaiceUiLB,  fiu  liganus, 
for  Anhiai^  and  the  ninth,  FUltpptfi,  whicsh  ia  princi- 
paByiupwi—of  Semna  SuJ^aci— ■  Qutitisiaju- 
oiehd  afiUBMica,  partindariy  on  subjects  of  m  lively 
caM,  aa  in  his  speeefaea  lai  Cslius  and  Mnntsa,  md 
■gaiaal  Cgritina,  that  hie  taJcnts  are  dlsplayod  to  the 
bat  advantage.    To  both  hinds  hia  .^ipm^*  and 
pleasaK  tarn  of  mind  impaita  inexpressUde  grace  and 
dehcacy;  hiatoneal  aUmdonst  philosophical  sentiments, 
deseriiAiow  full  oflife  and  nature,  and  polite  iwlleiy, 
soceeed  eadi  other  in  the  most  agieeaUe  manner, 
mtheat  ^yeamnce  of  axUfice  or  offort.  Of  this  natore 
an  bis  fMtnca  of  the  eenfiunw  of  the  CatUinaiiaa 
conspindMa  «hi  detection  (Or.  m  CiU.,  3,  3);  oXtbe 
de^  of  Mtfefius  (Or.  fro  CUeL,  10);  of  Sulpicius 
nndeitaking  the  embassy  to  Antony  {PhiUfp.t  %  3)  ;' 
the  chaneter  he  draws  of  Catiiiae  (Or.^  C»l.,  6} ; 
aod  his  £ne  sketch  of  old  A^Hua  frownuig  aa  his  die- 
gennate  deaeendant  Clodia  (t&.,  6).    BuEt,  by  the  in- 
venliaB  of «  a^a  wludi  adii|rta  Usdtf  vith  (nngalar  fe- 
Bckyfonan'ciBaaofsal^ei^whtthei  lofty  or  ftmiL- 
w,  phSooophioBl  mt  Sotewac,  Oicero  annwen  more  ex- 
mtf  to  Ue  own  defiaitMm  of  apeifiwt  cnator  (Orot, 
^han  by  his  phasibili^,  pathos,  and  vivacity, 
AnoBg  ataay  escaUeneea  pOMwaed  ^  CiMOo's  ora- 
taiesl  fiction,  the  greateat  ia  iu  auit^>le»eaa  to  the 
■oniB  of  die  Latin  toasj»  ;  thoa|^  the  Afibaeneia 
mane  necr—mily  naultuig  haa  exposed  it  b(rth  ia 
faia  own  dna,  ana  nnce  his  time,  to  the  oriticiBnie  of 
thoee«ha  h»«  afiected  to  eondeott  its  Asiatic  char* 
aetci,  ta  riwnp^riann  with  the  aimpticify  of  Attic  wd< 
teTs,aqdtheitnngthef  Dentoffttienes.  Gieek,bow- 
eva^  ia  »rirta?iled  &r  ec^oasneaa  in  its  vooabulai; 
and  yBWifknity  in  its  phrases,  and  die  conaeqvent  &■ 
cililjt  rfogpwaiM  tiM  moet  nonl  or  abatmae  jdeaa 
with  /miaum  mnS  eleganee.  Hence  the  Attic  strle 
of  claqniee  was  pkin  and  umple,  becBuee  aimpliotf 
and  piiinnrBB  ware  not  incaa^etible  with  cievnesa, 
eaaqj;y,aodhaxmaiiy.   But  it  waa  s  Regular  WMt  of 
jDdgsKait,aBignofBiiee  oftbeverrpiit^lea  ofcoio- 
pentHnt,  which  indaeed  Bmtas,  G^vvs,  Salhuk,  and 
eihen^  to  ioiitato  this  tone  and  severe  bewty  in  their 
eiRi  deft^va  Tmyfotg*,  aad  cwi.  te  pmionoee  the 
onKMBta  kiBdoTASoD-deficient  ia  taeta  and  {mBty. 
Ia  indaedi,  the  words  fidl,.  as  it  werei  natuniUy 

mto  adiatinct  sad.  haraHHooaa  order  (  and*  from  the 
CToheiam*  nehpewof  the  weleoiJe,  leas,  la  led. t«  the 
iseenaity  of  the  artist.  But  the  lAtiU:  language -js 
maaparatiweW  eoantrv  and  nniniwaraC.gw  re- 

piiiia  I  iiiwiiliiiilih  atil  iiiiil  ■mainjiiiiiinl  in  miifrrir 
expaeaaii*  send  gracefiil.  SiiOpluntv  in  .liatin  is 
OBB^  aapKBhla  ften  baUiMM;  uid  jiutW  aa.Ten- 
aacs  b  laiuLfahri  far  daato.and  onadoBwd  dictiiw, 
yet  even  hs,  eoBipaaed  miA  AtHc  wotcra,  ia  flat  «<h) 
Wry.  <QH»nA/.»  10,  1.)  Again,  flie  per£»ctioa  of 
stfeutli  ao-cbeamees  amted  tobre'ritiy^bat  to  thisc«m- 
braabon  I<atxii  ta  nttsriy  nne^ft^  FKaa  the  vagoa- 
aasa  and  uaem^pty  ttf  mmiiig  wbfuU  ohwmteiw 


ita  separate  words*  te  be  penvicuoas  it  muat  be  foH. 
"What  livy,  and  much  more  Tacitus,  have  gained  in 
energy,  they  have  lost  in  perspicuity  and  clt^ance. 
I^ip,  in  abort,  is  not  a  pbitosralucal  language  ,  net  a 
laaguaee  in  which  a  deq>  thinker  is  likc^  to  express 
biniMlf  with  purity  or  neatness.  Now  Cicero  rather 
made  a  UagMgt  than  a  style,  yet  not  so  much  by 
the  inveatim  as  by  the  combioatjon  of  words.  Smno 
tetma,  indeed,  hia  pfailosgphical  subjects  compelled 
him  to  coin ;  but  his  _gieat  art  lies  in  the  applicattoa 
of  existing  materials,  ut  converting  the  very  iTiBadvan- 
ta^BS  oCue  language  ifito  beauties,  in  enriching  it 
with  circuulocuUona  and  metaphors,  in  pruning  it  of 
harsh  and  uncouth  ezpicpssims,  in  systematiiing  the 
structure  of  a  aenteuce.  This  is  that  cepta  dictadi 
wluch  gained  Ckero  the  high  testimony  of  CKaar  to 
hii  inventive  powers  (De  Clar.  Or.,  72X  and  which, 
we  may  add,  cosstitHtes  him  the  greatest  master  of 
composition  the  world  has  ever  seen.  If  the  compare 
ison  be  not  thought  ianciful,  he  may  be  assimilateo  to 
a  skilful  landscape-gardener,  who  ^ivrs  depth  and  iich- 
nesa  to  narrow  and  confined  premises,  by  taste  and  va- 
riety in  the  dis^osilion  of  his  trees  and  walks.— We 
eoDM  next  to  Cicero's  jphilosophical  writings,  after  a 
brief  enumeration  of  which  we  will  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  character  of  ^  philosophy  itself.  The  ticatiee 
De  l^gHmt  hm  reached  us  in  an  imperfect  state,  only 
three  booka  remaining,  and  these  disligured  by  numep- 
ous  chasms  that  cannot  be  supplied.  It  traces  the 
ptulosc^hic  principles  of  juri^nidcnce  to  their  remtrfest 
sources,  aets  forth  a  body  of  laws  conformable  to  Ci- 
cero's ides  of  a  well-regulated  state,  and  is  aoppoaed 
to  have  treated  in  the  books  that  are  lost  of  the  exec- 
utive ^wer  of  the  magistratea  and  the  rights  of  Ro- 
man citizens.  Tbs  treatise  De  Ftmlut  jDonorum  et 
Malorum  is  written  afUr  the  manner  of  Aristotle,  and 
diacuaaeB  the  chief  ^ood  and  ill  of  man ;  in  it  Ciceio 
explains  the  several  opinions  entertained  on  thia  sub- 
ject by  the  sages  of  antiquity.  The  Acaiemea  Qua*- 
tioat4  relate  to  the  Academic  Fhilosophy,  whose  ten- 
sis  Cicero  himself  had  embraced.  It  is  an  account 
and  defence  of  the  doctrines  oftheAcademy.  In  the 
T^ucuUaue  XHapalaiiona,  five  books  are  devoted  to 
as  many  different  queationa  of  philosophy,  bearing  the 
most  stzoDgly  on  the  jsisctke  of  life,  and  invwing 
tt^uca  the  most  caaehtial  to  human  happiness.  Tbs 
Paradoxa  contain  a  defence  of  six  paradoxes  of  the 
Stotca.  The  work  Dt  Nalura  Dmum  embraces  a 
full  examination  of  the  varioua  theories  of  heathen  aa- 
tiijaiW  on  the  nature  of  the  goda,  to  wlucb  the  treatise 
Da  tjimnalione  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement. 
The  easay  Dt  Qffietu,  on  moral  duties,  has  not  un- 
aptly been  styled  the  heathen  lV%ofe  l)ti/y  of  Mm^ 
nor  nave  the  dialogues  Dt  Scnceinle  and  De  Amicitta 
been  incorrectly  re^rded  aa  amoug  the  most  highly 
finished  and  pleasing  peribrmances  of  which  any  lan- 
guage fan  boast.  We  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  the 
treatiees.  J^e  Consolatime  (that  which  we  have  under 
thia  title  being  apatched-up  impoature  of  Sigoniue),  De 
Glanot  end  the  one  entitled  Hortennusy  in  which  last 
Ciowo  jundertodk  tiie  defience  of  learning  and  philoao- 
phiy»  and  left  to  his  iUnatrious  competitor  the  task  of 
ffrmgoiog,  them.  It  was  tins  book  which  firat  led  St. 
Augustin  to  thcsto^  of  Christian  pbUoawhy  and  the 
doariaea  of  Christianity.  The  treatise  De  Repihliea 
has.  been  in  .part  rescued  from  the  deetroying  hand 
of  time  hj  the  labours  of  Maio.  Except  the  works  on 
Invetttion  and  Be  Oratorei  thia  was  the  eailiefit  of 
CSceio's  Uteranr  productionB.  -It  was  g^ven  to  the 
world  A.U.C.  TOO,  just  before  its  author  eet  out  for 
hia  proconsular  sovemment  iu  Cilicia.  He  was  then 
iu.ms  My-thira  year.  The  object  and  spirit  of  the 
voik  were  highly  patriotic.  He  wished  to  bring  the 
.constitution. back  to  its  first  principles  bjr  an  impreasioD 
expositive  of  Us  theory ;  to  inflame  bis  contemporar 
|iei^  with  Uie.  love  of  virtue,  by  portiayiog  the  chaiacteE 
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of  their  aoceiton  in  its  primeval  purity  and  beauty ; 
and  while  he  waa  raisitiff  a  monument  to  all  Aitare 
age*  of  what  Rome  had  Deen,  to  inculcate  upon  liiB 
owft  times  what  it  ought  still  to  be.  We  know  it  to 
have  been  his  original  puTpose  to  make  itaveiyvolo- 
minoQs  woiic ;  for  he  expressly  tells  his  brother  {Ep. 
ad  Q.  Fral.,  3,  6)  that  it  was  to  be  extended  to  nine 
books.  Emesti  thinks  that  they  were  all  girai  to  the 
worid  {Ep.  ad  Alt.,  6,  1,  m  nolit),  altho^h  Cicero, 
in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  on  whieh  that  learned  and  accu- 
rate scholar  makes  this  very  remark,  speaks  of  them  ae 
his  fix  pledges  or  sureties  for  his  good  behavioar. 
— Cicero,  as  a  philosopher,  belongs,  apon  the  whole, 
to  the  'Sew  Academy.  It  has  been  disputed  whether 
he  was  really  attached  to  this  system,  or  had  merely 
resorted  to  it  as  being  the  best  adapted  for  foniishing 
him  with  oratorical  arguments  suited  to  all  occanons. 
At  first  its  adoption  was  subsidiary  to  his  other  plans. 
But,  towards  the  conclusion  of  bis  life,  when  he  no 
longer  maint^ed  the  place  he  was  wont  to  hold  in 
the  Senate  or  the  Forum,  and  when  philoeoiAy  formed 
the  occnpa^on  "  with  lAidi,"  toqnote  his  own  wofds, 
**  life  was  Just  tolerable,  and  without  which  it  would 
have  been  intolerable,"  he  doubUese  became  convinced 
that  the  principles  of  the  New  Academy,  illustrated  as 
they  had  been  by  Cameadea  and  Philo,  formed  the 
soundest  system  which  had  descended  to  mankind 
from  the  schools  of  Athens.  The  attachment,  howev- 
er, of  Cicero  to  the  Academic  philosophy  was  free 
from  the  exclusive  spirit  of  sectarianism,  and  hence  it 
did  not  prevent  bis  extractine  from  other  systaEia  what 
he  found  in  them  conformvile  to  virtue  and  reason. 
His  ethical  principles,  in  particular,  appear  eclectic, 
having  been  m  a  great  measure  formed  mm  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Stoics.    Of  most  of  the  Greek  sects  he 

3 leaks  with  respect  and  esteem.  For  the  Epicureans 
one  he  seems  (notwithstanding  his  firiendship  for 
AtUcQs)  to  have  entertained  a  demded  aversion  and 
contempt.  The  general  purpose  of  Cicero's  philosoph- 
ical works  was  rather  to  give  a  history  of  the  ancient 
philosophy,  than  dogmati^Iy  to  inculcate  opinions  of 
his  own.  It  was  bs  great  aim  to  explain  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens, in  their  own  language,  whatever  tiie 
sages  of  Gnece  had  taught  on  the  most  important 
suE|ects,  in  order  to  enlarge  their  minds  and  reform 
their  morals.  In  theoretic  investigation,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  abstract  ideas,  in  the  analysis  of  qualities 
and  perceptions,  Cicero  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
ventor or  profound  ori^al  thinker,  and  cannot  be 
ranked  with  Plato  and  Aristotle.  His  peeuliBt  merit, 
as  B  philosophical  writer,  lay  in  his  luminous  and 
popular  enorition  of  the  leMing  principles  and  dis- 
putes of  the  ancient  schools ;  and  no  works  trans- 
mitted from  antiquity  present  so  concise  and  compre- 
hensive a  view  of  the  opinions  of  ti^e  Greek  phUoso- 
phers.  The  most  obvious  peculiarity  of  Cicero's  phil- 
osophical writings  is  their  form  of  dialogue,  ^le  idea 
was  borrowed  from  Plato  and  Xenopbon ;  but  the  na- 
ture* of  Cicero's  dialogue  is  as  di^rent  from  that  of 
the  two  Athenians,  as  was  his  object  in  wrUing. 
'With  them,  the  Soeratie  mode  of  aigoment  eoaid 
hardly  be  duplayed  in  any  other  shape ;  whereas  CS> 
cero's  aim  was  to  excite  mtereat,  ana  he  availed  him- 
self of  this  mode  of  composition  for  the  life  andvarifr- 
ty_,  the  ease,  perspicuity,  and  vigour  which  it  gave  to 
his  discussions.  Nor  does  Cicero  discover  Ims  skill 
in  the  execution  of  these  diaJogues,  thmn  address  in 
their  dedgn.  In  the  dignity  of  Us  speakeTa,tliMr  high 
tone  of  mataal  courtenr,  Uie  harmony  of  his  groups, 
and  the  delicate  relief  of  his  contrasts,  ne  is  inimitable. 
The  majesty  and  splendour  of  bis  intooduetions,  the 
eloquence  with  which  both  rides  of  a  question  are  sne- 
cessively  displayed,  the  clearness'  and  terseness  of  his 
statements  on  abstract  points,  his  exquisite  alhisions  to 
the  scene  or  time  of  tne  supposed  conversation,  his 
digressions  in  praise  of  pbilosc^/f  sod,  lastly,  the  mel- 


ody and  fulness  of  his  st^e,  unite  to  throw  a  efanm 
around  these  prodnctione  which  has  been  feltinevsry 
age. — Cicero's  B^ittltM,  about  1000  in  all,  are  com- 
prised in  thiily-Bix  books,  rixteen  of  whidi  are  ad- 
dressed to  Atticua,  three  to  his  brother  Qmntus,  ooe 
to  Qratus,  and  sixteen  to  his  difierent  friends ;  and 
they  form  a  history  of  his  life  from  his  fortieth  year. 
Among  those  addressed  to  hia  friends,  some  oconr 
from  Brutus,  Metrilos,  Planous,  Cctius,  and  olhsn. 
For  tlie  preservation  of  this  most  valuaUe  department 
of  Cicero's  writings,  we  are  indebted  to  Tyro,  the  au- 
thor's fireedman,  uough  we  possese  at  the  present  day 
only  a  ^art  of  those  originally  published.    The  most 
interesting  by  fiu  are  the  letter*  to  Atticua,  for  they 
not  only  uraw  great  light  on  the  histosyof  tiie  times, 
but  also  give  OB  a  full  insight  into  tho  iflovate  eharacta 
of  Cicero  himself^  who  was  aeoustomed  at  all  timea  to 
unbosom  his  thoughts  most  freely  to  tiiu  frirad  of  his. 
The  uithenticity  tntiie correspondence  with Bnttos hu 
been  much  disputed  by  modem  scholars,  and  the  gen- 
eral ojpinion  is  advene  to  these  letters  being  genuine.— 
His  poetieal  and  Ustorical  woilts  have  somiod  aheavj 
&te.   Hie  latter  class,  coneisting  of  his  commentary 
on  hia  consulship,  and  his  history  of  his  own  times, 
are  altogether  lost.    Of  the  former,  which  comprised 
the  heroic  poems  Ali^ones,  X^imon,  Marins,  his  own 
consulate,  the  ele^  of  Tamelastis,  translations  of 
liomer  and  Aratue,  Epigrams,  dec,  but  little  remaina 
except  some  fragments  of  the  Phenomena  and  Diose- 
meia  of  Aratus.    It  may,  however,  be  questioned^ 
whether  literature  has  suflered  much  by  tnase  tosEca. 
We  are  far,  indmd,  from  spe^dng  cwUemptuonriy  of 
(be  poetic  powers  of  one  who  poeaessed  so  much 
fimey,  so  much  taste,  and  so  fine  an  ear.    But  \a» 
poems  were  principally  composed  in  his  youth ;  and 
afterward,  when  his  poweis  were  more  mature,  his  oc- 
cupations did  not  allow  even  hie  active  mind  the  time 
necessary  for  polishing  a  langoay  atUl  more  runed 
in  metre  than  it  was  In  mse.   Ks  oonto^Eioraiy  ma- 
tory,  on  the  irther  hand,  can  hardly  have  eonveyed 
more  explicit,  and  certmnly  would  have  oonti^ed  fe«( 
&ithfrJ,  mformation  than  his  private  correspondence ; 
while,  with  all  the  penetration  he  assnrediy  possessed, 
it  may  be  doubted,  if  his  diffuse  and  oncefiil  style  of 
Uiought  and  oompontion  waa  adapteffiir  the  depdi  (tf 
reflection  and  condensation  ofmeanitijg,  Wfaieh  an  the 
chief  ezcetlences  of  historical  composition. — The  edi- 
tions of  the  sq>arat«  works  of  Cicero  are  too  numeroos 
to  be  mentioned  hen.    The  best  editioaa  of  the  eeUm 
worics  are:  that  of  Emesti,  HaL,  1774,  8  volf.  6vo; 
Uiat  of  Olivet,  Paris,  1740, 9  vols.  4to ;  tliat  of  Schiits, 
Lipt.,  1814-20,  19  vola.  <in  37)  12mo  ;  and  that  of 
Nobbe,  18S7,  1  vol.  4to,  or  10  vok.  ISmo. 

{Pbit.  in  m— JSm^.  Metropol.,  Div.  3,  vol.  S,  p.  S79, 
scf  9.  —  ffi^.  1Mb.,  vol.  8,  p.  530,  *eqq.  —  Encifdof. 
Am.,  vol.  S,  p.  190,  9eqq.  —  Zhmlap,  Itom.  LU.,  v(d. 
S,  p.  S75,  teqq.  —  Bahr,  OeMck.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p. 
487,  aeqq.)  —  II.  Marcus,  only  son  of  the  orator,  and 
to  Wh<Hn  the  latter  addressed  his  woric  Dt  Officm. 
He  took  part  in  the  civil  contest  at  an  early  age,  and 
served  under  both  Ponpey  and  Bruiua.  Aner  the 
battia  of  Phil^  be  i^ed  to  SKcily  and  jobied  the 
younger  Pompey.  Snbseqnentiy,  Iwwcver,  he  took 
advaitfage  of  the  act  <tf  amnesty  that  waa  paaaedt  and 
retomed  to  Italy,  whrae  he  lived  smsM  time  in  a  private 
situation.  Augastus,  en  """'"'"g  to  •orereign  power, 
made  him  his  ooUsagns  in  the  conmlahip,  and  it  was 
to  MsnuB  Clean,  m  Us  qnah^  of  that  hs 

wrote  an  iMoant  jof  the  rntory  at  Actioin  and  the 
conquest  of  Egypt.  Marcus  lul  the  ffftisfaftiun  of 
executing  the  deoee  which  ordered  mil  tha  statues  and 
monuments  that  had  been  erected  to  AnkHiy  to  be 
thrown  down.  After  his  cimsutslup  he  was  appmnted 
gevemor  of  Syria,  from  which  period  histtnry  is  silent 
n^ieeting  him.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  and  was 
natwioaa  fat  diasipated  and  hitomperate  bahita.  Hs 
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upon  to  htm  iiiheiit«d  little,  if  anjthiiLt,  of  bis  ftr 
^1  viitoa,  patxiotisio,  and  talent.  {Cie.,  Ep.  ad 
Alt.,  1,  —  Bf.  ad  Fam^  13,  ll.  —  PbU.,  VU, 
Ctt.  atr.—Md.,  Vtt.  BnU.,  &c)— UL  Oi>iptu><  Imth- 
ffrftbe  ontor,  aad  brotber-in-law  of  Attkua.  After 
hi^  been  prntor  A.U.C.  69S,  he  obtained  the  gor- 
mmcnt  OC  Asia.  He  wae  subaequently  a  lieotsnant 
tJCmw't  ia  Britain,  and  only  left  that  comntanderto 
Kcornmny  Ua  brother  Marciu  Tnlliua,  aa  Keutoiant, 
islo  Cilicia.  After  the  battle  of  Pharaalia,  in  which 
ha  took  pait  Ml  the  aide  of  Pompey,  be  waa  pxoacribed 

Stha  bimn^ata,  and  put  to  dmUi  by  the  ensaaaiiea 
AiAnqr-  He  had  a  mufced  talent  fiir  poetiy,  and 
bdplwHd  a  poem  on  the  invaaioa  of  Britain  by  Om- 
ni. He  abo  oompoaed  aeveral  traffedies,  imitated  or 
die  tnadtted  firom  the  Greek,  but  which  hare  not 
readcd  n.  Figbteen  lines  of  Jiia  are  preaerved  in 
the  C07W  P$itarum  of  Maittaiie.  He  waa  the  an- 
thn- of  th»  piece  entitled  "dt  Petiiiane  CmnUattu," 
natffrprisled  along  vrithCieeiD'aletten  to  him.  It 
if  •duMHd  by.QuintUB  to  hie  brother  when  the  latter 
vu  t  finitiitntft  for  the  eonanlabmi  and  girea  advice 
vfth  regard  to  the  meaaurea  be  aboold  pnrane  to  at> 
tan  hia  oli^ect,  particularly  inculcating  the  best  meana 
to  pta  pnrue  fiiends  and  acquire  gMieral  popularity. 
(CmmL  QiMVf.,  p.  td.  Lipa.  —  Bugr,  Ume., 
wL8,p  5S0.  —  Itanlap,  Boman  Uteratitn,  vtA.  3,  p. 

GtcSni^  a  people  od  the  coast  of  Thrace,  near  the 
■potwhenMaroDea  stoodin  a  later  age.  Homer  haa 
placed  here  the  scene  of  Ulyasea'  firat  maaater.  lama- 
nu  was  tiie  name  of  tbeir  city,  which  the  poet  sup- 
poses that  dueftaxn  to  have  taken  and  plundered ;  but 
the  naltvn  coming  down  from  the  interior  in  great 
fcne,  be  was  driven  off  with  severe  loss  of  both  mm 
and  ihi^  (Od-t  1,40,  tefq.}  iamanu  ia  known  to 
Jstor  miters  only  aa  a  mounts  caUdnated  tn  ita 
wine,  wlBcfa  indrad  Homer  bimealf  allodea  to  in  an- 
stber  passage.    (Od.,  1,  197.) 

CojciA,  a  country  of  Ana  Minor,  on  the  seacoaat, 
aoodi  aS  Cappadocta  and  I^eaonla,  and  to  tite  east  of 
sad  Fam^iilia.   Itoodatae  awfs  (7,  91),  tiiat 
Ife  peopJs  of  this  oountiy  were  anciently  aaDed  Hyp- 
am,  and  that  the  appellation  of  Cilunans  was  sub- 
•■qon^deriffed  firom  Qlix,  son  of  Agenor,  a  I^mni- 
cim.  Tus  paaeaffe  seems  to  point  to  a  Huenician  or 
Sfnaa  origin  for  the  race,  a  supposition  strengthened 
bjthe&ctofthe  early  commercial  baUta  of  Uie  people 
•f  (Sliaa.  Thia  country,  though  tribitfaiy  to  toe  Per- 
iuakit^,was  nominatly  nn^  the  govemment  of  its 
Tosnt  pniees,  with  whnn  Syenneata  appeare  to  have 
hen  a  emmioti -name.   (Consult  Heroii.,  1,  74. — Id., 
5,  lis — Xea.,  Anab.,  1,  3.)   Cilicia,  more  especially 
tlut  part  which  constated  of  plains,  was  a  wealthy 
cmmtry ;  ainoe  we  are  informed  by  Herodotas  (8,  90) 
di3t  ii  yielded  to  Darrus  a  revenue  of  600  talents, 
C9114I  to  tint  of  Mysia  and  Lydia  together,  besides 
W  wUte  hones.    XaK^jdun  alao  (vfRoft..  1,  3)  de- 
kAss  it  aa  a  tmad  and  beantifiil  ptain,  well  watered, 
ad  afaoamfingf  m  wine  and  all  luoda  of  tnea,  and 
yvUm^  bailey,  n^tiUet,  and  other  grain.   In  a  militarr 
of  view,  tbe  importance  of  Cilida  was  alao  very 
rat,  since  it  wraa  surrounded  by  loftv  moontaina, 
fRsrating  oady  one  or  two  passes,  ana'  these  easily 
Knml  ^  a  mbbII  tana  agamst  ^  lamat  armies, 
fhd  tbe  Perriana  known  now  to  defbnd  these,  the 
J^ai^  Cynw  would  never  have  reached  the  Bnphn- 
nor  would  Alexander  have  been  able  to  penetrate 
tile  plains  of  Is  sub,  which  witnessed  the  oreitbrow 
of  Stoma.    (Arruat,  Exp.  Al.,  3.  4.)    At  a  later  pe- 
Bod  we  leam  from  Gearo,  during  tua  ccmunand  there, 
aka  importance  tbe  Ramans  attached  to  the  province 
of  CSlicsa,  wtkon  it  beeame  necessary  to  cover  Asia 

r'lsttlwgfnringpowflrofthePaithians.  {Bp.ad 
.5,30.)   AManuoitimecoantiy,  too,  Ctlkia  makes 
a  candeiable  figtue  in  hiatocy,  siiice  it  filnildied 


numerona  fleeta  to  the  Peraian  monarcha,  as  well  as 
to  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  suoeeaaon  of  Alexander. 
But  it  waa  mtne  especial^  from  the  fixmidabte  duo^ 
after  of  her  psraticu  navy  that  Cilida  has  obtained  a 
name  in  the  seafiuing  annals  of  antiquity.  Someidea 
of  the  alarm  inapiiea  by  these  daring  rovers  can  be 
formed  from  tbe  langua^  of  Cicero,  however  exag* 
gerated  we  may  suppose  it  to  be  for  a  political  purpose. 
{Or.  pro  Ltg.  ManU.,  11.)  Tbe  selection,  too,  whidi 
the  Roman  people  made  of  Pompe^.and  the  unusual 
powers  conoded  to  tiim,  prove  the  importance  of  the 
contest.  In  leas  than  60  days,  however,  Pompey  re- 
duced tbe  whole  province  either  by  force  or  tbe  terror 
of  hia  aims.  More  than  30,000  pintes  are  said  to  have 
fidlen  into  bis  hands  :  thiae  be  settled  in  the  interior, 
or  removed  to  some  distant  countries,  and  thus  en- 
tinly  purged  Uie  shores  of  Asia  of  these  nests  of  rob- 
bers. In  the  course  of  this  war  the  Romans  are  said 
lo  have  captoted  378  shipe,  and  homed  1800,  conquer- 
ed ISO  towne  sad  caatlea,  and  to  have  stain  10,000  of 
the  enemy. — Cilida  was  di^ded  into  Canqiestris  and 
TraehSa.  The  fbnner  was  the  larger  and  more  east- 
erly portion,  and  derived  its  name  from  its  champaign 
character.  Trachea,  on  the  other  band,  was  so  called 
from  its  ragged  aspect  (jpi^ela,  "  rrafA").  It  waa 
nea^  all  occupied  by  the  brou  ridn  of  Tainus,  which 
leavea  aeaiedy  any  room  fi»  level  land  towards  the 
sea.    {Cramer'*  Aaia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  31S,  seqq.) 

Ciuz,  a  sou  of  Agenor,  who  gave  his  name  to  Ci- 
licia, according  to  Herodotus,  (&>nsult  remarks  under 
the  article  Cihda.— /fmxiof.,  7,  91.) 

CiLLA,  a  town  of  Troas,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Adramyttium.   {Horn.,  H.,  1,  37.—StrtU).,  613.) 

Cimaa,  L.  ^Uiua,  one  of  the  conKiirators  against 
Csaar.  He  waa  a  man  notraioua  for  hia  drunkenness 
and  low  videnee  {Seneca,  Bp.,  69.  — Id.,  de  Ira,  3,  . 
80),  and  tie  had  been  throughout  the  dvil  war  .a  violent 
partisan  of  CBsar'a,  who  appointed  turn  a  short  time 
before  hia  aaeaaaination  to  tne  province  of  Bithynia. 
{Appian,  Bell.  Cm.,  3,  2.  — ■  Cie.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  12, 
18.)  Gimberwas  the  one  who  gave  ue  signal  agreed 
upon  vrith  Ilia  aaaoriatea  for  commendnc  tlie  sUtack, 
by  taking  hold  of  CBsar'a  robe,  and  puung  it  down 
from  bis  shoulders.   {Pht.,  Vit.  C<a.) 

CiMBRi,  a  people  of  Germany,  who.invaded  the 
Roman  empire  with  a  large  army,  and  were  conquered 
by  Marias  and  Catulna.  (For  an  account  of  tbe  war, 
oonsult  the  article  Teutones.)  The  Cimbri  are  genei" 
ally  thought  to  have  had  finr  their  original  ^Mt  tlie 
dinbric  Chersonese,  or  modem  Jutland.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  there  ia  aome  curious  connexion 
between  tbeir  name  and  tliat  of  the  andent  Cimmerii, 
a  point  wlucb  may  liave  some  bearing  on  the  question 
respecting  tbe  origin  of  the  Germanic  race.  (Consult 
remaiks  under  toe  article  Cimmerii,  and  compare 
MaiiTtert,  Gachichte  der  alten  Dcuitchcn,  p.  11,  and 
Pfiater,  Gesch.  der  Teutacheti,  vol.  1,  p.  40.)  Ade- 
iung,  however,  opposes  this  idea.  {Mt^adatee,  voL 
3,  p.  143.) 

Ciatitus,  I.  a  range  of  hilli  in  Ettjina,  lying  to  tbe 
south  of  Sal[nnum. — II.  A  lake  at  tbe  foot  of  Mons 
CEminua,  now  Logo  di  Vieo,  or  Roneigliont.  {Strabo, 
225.)  TIm  Ciminian  forest,  whose  almost  impene- 
trable aliadea  served  for  a  time  as  a  barrier  to  Etruria 
agunst  the  Macks  of  Rome,  is  described  as  eovermg 
the  adjacent  country  to  a  considerable  extent.  {law., 
9,  86.— /VotU.,  Strat.,  1,  2.— Pft«.,  2,  96.) 

CihnsrSi,  a  nomadic  race  of  Upper  Asia,  who  ap- 
pear to  hava  originally  inhabited  a  part  of  wliat  ia  now 
called  Tartary.  According  to  Herodotus  (1,  IS),  they 
were  driven  from  ttietr  primitive  seats  by  the  Scythians 
and  moved  dovm,  in  consequence,  upon  Asia  Minor* 
which  they  invaded  and  ravaged  dunng  the  rdgn  of 
Ardys,  king  of  Lydia,  tbe  snocesaor  of  Cftjea.  Strabo, 
boitever,  iHaees  the  incursion  of  the  Cimmerians  in 
the  time  of  Homer,  or  a  little  before  the  birth  of  the 
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poet.  {Strab.,  SO.)  WeMeKng  thmks  the  antitoilty 
of  Strabo  inferior  to  that  of  Herod(ftas  ;  bot  Laonher 
uietine*  to  the  opii^n  dut  two  difleteat  iaeturdon«  m 
•poken  of,  an  eariier  and  a  bter  ono.  'He  mtkxM  die 
fimner  of  theae  even  anterior  to  th«  thae  aatignad  by 
Strabo,  and  thinks  it  preceded  by  a  short  pniod  tM 
i4ege  of  Troy.  He  AupposM  this,  monow,  to  be  tfae 
one  alluded  to  by  Euripides.  {Ipk.  in  Tour.,  lllS, 
tejq. — Larcker,  ad  Herod.,  I,  6.)  Aecoiding  to  this 
view  of  die  mbject,  Herodetoi  ipeeks  merely  of  Ae 
latter  of  tiiese  two  inroads.  ViriAey  maintains,  In  Uk« 
manner,  that  then  were  two  inearsions  of  the  Cm- 
merians,  bnt  he  plaees  the  first  of  these  in  the  reign  of 
Ardys  (699  B.C.),  to  which  he  thinks  Herodotos  id- 
Indes  in  the  fifteenth  cbapt<»of  his  first  book  ;  andtli* 
second  one  in  the  time  'of  Alyattea  and  Oyaxwea, 
which  he  supposes  to  be  the  inroad  alluded  to  by  He- 
rodotus in  the  one  hundred  and  diivd  chaptar  of  the ' 
some  book.  {Volney,  SnppL  i  PHercd.j  it  Lasrtker, 
p.  76,  »eqq.)  It  appears  mudl  more  leaMnriile,  bow> 
ever,  to  refer  all  to  bat  one  invasion  on  the  piut  of 
t}ie  Cimmerian  race,  commencing  in  the  time  of  At> 
'drs,  and  continued  nnMt  the  reign  of  Alyattea  (Bffl, 
B.C.),  when  these  bariurians  were  aTpelled  from  the 
Anatic  peninsula.  (  B^,  ad  Herod.,  1,  6.)  —  Th« 
aeeotmt  ^ven  by  Herodotoa  ia,  Uiat  die  (Smmecisna, 
when  tb^r  came  into  Asia  Mhior,  took  Sudis,  with 
the  exception  of  the  citadel,  and  dwt  diey  were  fin^ 
expelled  by  Alyattes,  the  contemporary  of  Cyaxanes. 
(Herod.,  1,  16,  leq.)  The  some  historian . makee  the 
Cimmerians  to  have  dwelt  originally  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Pains  Mteotia  and  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
and  when  driven  oat "  from  Europe,"  as  he  expresaes 
himself  {iK  T7f  Eipiimii),  by  die  Scythians,  to  have 
fled  along  the  upper  shore  of  the  Enxine  to  Ciridiia, 
and  thence  to  have  passed  into  Asia  Minor.  (^Herod., 
I,  103.)  t^ebahr,  with  very  good  reason,  insists  that 
Herodotus  has  there  fallen  into  an  error,  and  that  all 
the  wandering  races  which  have  ir  succession  oceafrfed 
the  regions  of  Scythia,  have,  when  driven  out  by  other 
tribes  from  the  east,  moved  forth  in  a  western  Erection 
towards  the  country  around  the  Danube.  The  Cim- 
merians, therefore,  must  have  come  into  Aria  Minor 
from  the  east.  As  regards  the  name  of  the  Gimmoian 
Bosporus,  the  same  acute  critic  supposes  it  to  have 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  a  part  of  the  Cimme- 
rian horde  having  been  left  in  this  tjuarter,  and  having 
continued  to  occu  py  die  Taurie  Chersonese  as  late  as 
the  settlement  of  die  Greek  colonies  in  them  parts. 
{Nidnthr,  Kleine  Sehriftai,  p.  806,  seqg.)  —  "Hie  an< 
dents  differed  in  opinion  as  r^arded  the  orthography  of 
tbe  name  Cimmeni,  some  bemgin  frvonr  ofKtf^ptoi, 
others  of  Xetfiiptoi.  {HegycK.,  v.  v."Eugtatk.,  ad 
Od.,  10,  Sckol.,  ad  ioe.—Ariatopk.,  Ran.,  189. 
-'Etymol.  Mag.,  p.  613.— Km*,  Wellk.,  p.  14.) 
Modem  scholars  are  in  like  manner  divided  as  to  the 
derivation  of  the  term  "  Cimmerian"  itself.  It  is  main- 
tained by  some  of  these  that  die  Oie^  obtrinad  Aeir 
first  knowledge  of  this  race  from  the  Phcenidans,  and 
that  hence,  in  all  probability,  the  stories  told  of  the 

gloom  which  enshrouded  the  Cimmerian  land,  and  of 
le  other  appdiing  circomstancea  eonnacted  with  the 
people,  were  mere  Phoenician  inventions  to  deter  the 
Grecian  traders  from  visiting  diem.  In  accordance 
widi  this  Idea,  Boebatt  derives  the  word  "  Cimmerian" 
from  die  Phcenidan  ibanutr,  or  Kmmr,  "ten^msum.*' 
{GeogT.  Sacr.,  col.  691. — Compare  /oJ,  8,  6.)  Hence 
we  read  of  Cimmerians,  not  only  in  Lower  Asia,  but 
also  in  the  remotest  west  and  north.  "41ie  Cimme- 
rians," Bays  Enstathius,  **  are  a  people  in  the  west,  on 
tbe  Oceanus :  they  dwell  not  &r  from  Hades."  {Gem- 
pare  Tzets.,  ad  tMcophr.,  69Q,  and  coiwah  the  ardde 
Avennis.)  Another  daM  of  atymrfMiita,  however, 
deduce  tbe  word  in  qoeadm  from  the  CHtic,  and  make 
the  Gimmerii  idenUral  with  the  JTunri,  whence  tbe  later 
l^bri.  (Tofiujr,  Svpfl.,       page  76.)  Tbe  Cim' 


meriani,  therefore,  wlio  overtan  Asia  MinOr,  wtfl  be  a 
Celtic  race.  There  is  somethiag  tmoely  plausible 
in  this  suppoaitioii,'  and  m  Ihb' way,  toe,  «•  nay,  witk- 
oQt^TB^  leeooine  to  BodiirtV  densBtiea,  aecoiint  fbr 
the  azisteRes<rfCiiMiiBrii.  er  Cdta^  in  the  rcnatie  west 
{VkertrOmgr.,^  I.p.t6,n)(.) 

Cnnmlvir,  a  town  in  die  interior  of  tha  Tomie 
Gheraoneac^  northwest  of  TbsodoaiB.'  It  ie  now  Etk^ 
Knm  (Old  Krin),  on  die  river  Ttekunui.  (MeU,  I, 
19.) 

GiuCurs,  one  of  the  Cydades,  noitbeaai  of  Mehw. 
Its  mere  aadent  name  was  Echinusa,  or  Viper's 
and,  from  tbe  number  of  vipeie  which  inferted  it  be- 
fore it  was  inbabitod.  It  produced  w^  was  called 
the  OimoUa  terra,  a  speoie*  of  earth  reacmbKng,  in 
•ome  of  its  properties,  fuller's  eaith,  thoujg^  not  tbe 
same  with  it.  {Theepkraat.,  d»  Lajnd.,  %,  107. — 
i8frato,4M.)  The  ancunta  used  it  for  cleaning  their 
detbee.  It  waa  wbite,  dense,  of  a  Isoie  teztm,  BUied 
with  aand  or  small  pebbles,  kennd  to  tlw  t«Me,  tad 
imctooua  to  tbe  toudi.  Tbe  euMtonce,  aooor^ng  to 
Sir  John  Hill  {ad  Tkmpkr.,  I.  e.),  which  conwa  neanat 
to  tbe  Cimolian  earth  of  antiquity,  is  die  Steatite  of  tbe 
Soap-Rook  of  Gomwall,  which  is  tbe  ccnmian  matter 
of  a  great  part  of  tbe  citff  near  tbe  loMrd  Point 
Cimohis  ia  Bow  KmeH,  tboogb  more  geBoall;  kiMiwn 
by  die  name  of  ArgtHlmu.  {Ormimr'a  Akc.  Grttea, 
vol.  3,  p.  406.) 

CiuoM,  I.  son  of  Mikiades,  and  of  Hegea^v^e  tbe 
daughter  of  Oloroa,  a  Thracian  prince.  Hu  edneatioi^ 
aoemding  to  Hutareh,  was  very  much  Defected,  aad 
he  himself  indulged,  at  first,  in  every  speuea  of  ex- 
oeaa.   At  his  fauier'a  deatb  be  eaems  to  have  ene- 
oeeded  to  a  ver^  scanty  fortune,  and  ho  woidd  vta-- 
bapa  have  found  it  difficult  to  raise  the  poid^  of 
tolents,  which  had  been  imposed  upon  his  parent,  and 
which  tbe  son  was  bound  to  pay  to  tbe  publie  treaa* 
ury,  had  not  Callias,  one  of  the  weaHhtest  men  o^ 
Athens,  struck  by  tbe  charms  of  bia  half^iater  CJpt- 
niee,  undertaken  to  ditchu'ge  the  enm  as  the  price  of 
her  hand.    <Vn1.  Cdlias,  Elpinice.)   Cimon,  how- 
ever, bad  attnoted  notice,  ana  gafaied  lepalalaan,  bf 
tbe  nrizit  wlueh  he  diaplayed  on  tbe  ooeasMni  «f 
ing  the  cify  on  the  approadi  of  the  Fenians,  when  he 
was  the  foremost  to  iwBg  up  a  Mdle  in  the  Aero^lia, 
as  a  sign  that  he  placed  ul  his  hopes  in  the  fleet ;  aad 
also  by  the  valonz  with  which  be  fought  at  Salunia. 
Aristides,  in  pardcular,  aaw  in  bim  a  fit  coadjutor 
to  bfanadf  and  antuonist  to  Tbemietoclea,  and  ex- 
erted himself  in  bia  nvoar ;  and  the  readiaesa  wraA 
which  tbe  allied  Greeks,  wluo  disgusted  by  the  ano- 
pmce  of  Pausanias,'nnited  tbemselves  vmh  Alliens, 
was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  Citnon's  mild  tem- 
per, and  to  his  frank  and  gende  manners.    Tbe  pm- 
ularhy  of  Tbemietoclea  was  already  dedming,  whue 
Cimon,  by  a  aeriea  of  suoceasfnl  enterprises,  wao  np- 
idly  rinns  in  public  &vonr.    He  ddeated  tbe  Ftai- 
■iana  in  ^uraee,  on  the  baoka  of  die  SirniMB,  took 
Eim,  and  made  himself  master  of  tbe  whde  eooBtry. 
He  conquered  die  island  of  Scyros,  the  inhabitanta  of 
which  were  addicted  to  piracy ;  and  bmwbt  thence  to 
Athens  what  were  deemed  the  boneS  of  the  naticoml 
hero  Theseus.   He  next  subdued  dl  the  ddee  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  went  aninat  tbe  Pienna 
fleet  which  lay  at  the  raoolb  of  the  cmymednL.  Tbe 
PwsianB,  altboogh  superior  In  mtmber,  did  not  daze  to 
abide  an  engatfemoit,  bnt  sailed  up  the  river  to  plMc« 
tbemselves  unoer  tlw  protection  of  thdr  land  forego, 
Cimon,  however,  provMied  them  to  a  battle,  and,  ha-v- 
ing  defeated  and  sunk  or  taken  two  hundred  abap^ 
landed  bis  men,  flushed  with  victtny,  and  cDntpl«!t^ 
ly  routed  tbe  Persian  army.    Retnminff  to  Atbc-ns 
after  these  two  victoties  tms  achie^  n  a  tkn^^it^ 
day,  be  employed  the  pcrmrisites  of  hie  command,  snd 
tbe  nsoorces  wblcb  ne  had  acquired  from  his  sacc^ 
eesses  over  tbe  baibarians,  in  ue  embelt's!  vmt.  oV 
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lialialiTS  aty.aod  in  letieriaff  the  wanti  of  the  indi- 
lent.  He  lud  a  part  of  the  foondationi  of  the  Umg 
nils  with  MUfufieeDt  wAdily  at  hi*  an  duive, 
ttdUie  MBtfaam  waM •f  tiM  dtadd  wuhntltiriUi&e 
inuiDMt^di  be  bfoo^  fima  A«a  into  the  oofibrb 
«ftha  MUt.    Hedaoaat  thanaaqdvttf  Bdomingtbe 
fala6e  placea  of  Ae  flity  whb  trees,  and,  by  inlndu- 
aii;aibMmefwater,(UiiTe(tsd  the  Academy,  a  apot 
■boot  two  aulas  Mtth  of  the  d^,  firou  an  and  waata 
tiao  B  dBtutatfot  giova.   (Fii.  Academoe.)  He  throw 
dowii  the  fainae    hie  fielde  and  oicharda,  that  all  who 
WMfaedBiglitanteaidpait^^thnrpndww:  ha 
BBl  onlj'ga'**  tfaa  wad  anlMl^iHMale  eipeoted  fimn 
the  ikh  to  tlw  BMmbMi  <rf  hit  own  boioiigfa,  bat  kept 
atifahe—i^ttPlly opwi  tethm.    He Mveri^)pearad 
in  pabhc  mthout  a  nandier  of  panon*'  sttenduw  him 
in  ^eod  i^awl,  who,  when  they  net  with  oJty  eloefly 
cittieB  Kam^  clothed,  would  inaut  on  eichanginf 
Ifaeir  was  ■aatlaa  fcr  hii  Ihnadbaie  eorering.  a 
wac  the  ofioB  of  tha  oame  ^onta  n^wetfiiU;  to  ap> 
pnadi  Of  <rfthe  poofor  ektuna  of  good  ohaiaoter, 
vfcem  thejr  aught  aee  itaading  m.  the  maifc^plaea, 
and  wiSmUlf  tojiot  aome  aanU  piecM  of  money  into 
thnr  hindi:    Tbia  kttei  kind  of  azpenditiun  wna  oar- 
tandy  of  a  nuadttarcMia  tflndent^ ;  and  waa  not  the 
iMthattrfaduMogiiaibeoauaeCimoB  WMi^t  popn- 
luity.natHeraly  forhis  own  uka,  but  for  uat  of  hu 
Older  and  his  party.  —  About  466  B.C.,  Oimon  waa 
tBii  to  the  TliiacBn  Chantmaao,  of  wUcb  ^e  Per- 
•tans  rtill  kept  posaeaaion,  and  having  driven  them  out, 
next  ndooed  the  iabnd  of  lhasua,  and  took,  poaaes' 
nan  of  tbe  Thanan  gold  minea  on  tbn  neighbotning 
Bontiimt.   Seaccely,  however,  had  ha  returned  to  At- 
tica.  vAanaMaBTBaation  waa  preferred  againat  bam  of 
hanBghaaaeompted  fay  A*  Kiac  of  Macadcnua,  be* 
CMaahataJ laftameJ, mot, aceowfag  t«  the  ooMunon , 
aoeoont,  fian  attacking  the  Macedoniatis  then  at 
peace  with  Alhens,  bnt  from  atriking  a  blow  at  the 
Thfadan  tribes  on  the  frontier  of  that  kingdom,  who 
had  recently  cut  off  the  Athenian  settleie  on  the  banka 
of  the  Stmnen.    {Vid.  Amphqxilia.)   From  thia  ao- 
caartkai  OuBoa  had  a  very  narrow  aanqM.  Having 
hen  aantp  hmraver,  after  ^ia,  with  a  body  of  troopa  to 
aid  the  ^paitaDS  bedbra  Ithome,  and  tbm  uttter  having, 
a&ar  anas  iulanal,  aent  back  their  Athenian  alliea, 
whan  they  co^eeted  of  not  lendaig  them  any  eiiectual 
■aaiatimoe,  the  irritaUon  prodoced  t>y  thia  national  in- 
*ah  tdl  principally  apon  Cimon,  who  waa  known  to  be 
an  wfaauai  tn  tho  Rattan  ehanetar  and  oonatitutioii, 
and  be  was  aceovdmgly  driven  into  exile.  Snbse- 
^anil  cvMlB,  however,  m^  the  Atheniana  feel  the 
waoT  of  tUa  ablt  conmander,  and  he  waa  recalled  and 
•aat  on  an  ^sedition  againat  Egrp^  and  Cyprua ;  but 
hawsaeaniea  off  by  ilbeas,  or  the  consequences  of  a 
woond.  ia  tho  harbour  of  Citium,  to  which  i^ace  he 
■aa  iayi^  aa^e.    His  spirit,  however,  still  animated 
hi>  coanC^awn ;  Sat  the  fleet,  when  sailing  home  with 
bnanaia^paitiadaBavalTictorTOveiaurga  aquad- 
MBof  FhMieiaa  and  CilkaaosaUeys  near  the  Cyprian 
SabQzis,  and  fcHowed  op  thia  vwtory  by  another  which 
Uey  fainetl  oo  Aon,  either  over  the  troops  which  bad 
haded  ffom  the  enemy*B  ahipa,  oz  over  a  land  fiwee 
bf  which  tbey  were  supported. — Cimpn  waa,  beyond 
diapule,  the  mbleat  and  moat  auocaaafiil  general  of  bis 
1^  ;  aail  ham  vieloaea  shed  a  hiatre  tai  tha  azms  ai 
A^eaa.  which  almoat  £nuned  tiw  gfawiea  of  Ibiathon 
and  Salaaais.    In  after  times,  Ciraon's  mihtarr  leiwwn 
was  enhanewd  by  the  report  of  a  peace  whiim  his  vic- 
tebea  had  oompeUed  the  Persian  king  to  conclude  on 
lafna  moat  haoaiiating  to  the  moaavchy.  These 
aeie,  that  the  Persians  had  a^^recd  to  abandtm  at  leaat 
Ike  laiUtiiy  oceopation  of  Ana  Minor,  to  the  diatance 
thrae  dnys*  joamey  on  foot,  or  one  on  horaefaack, ' 
bam  Iba  eout,  and  to  abstain  from  paanng  the  month  . 
af  tte  Boqwras  and  the  Chelidoman  iaknda  into 
tewatfamaaa.  niiapeBee,ofwhi^Icoentoii»Da- 


mosthenee,  IKodorua,  and  Plutarch  spook,  never  ioak 
place.  The  silence  of  Thucydidea  u  conclusive  on 
the  snbject,  to  aay  nothing  of  tiie  vague  and  contra^ 
dietory  statements  of  the  veiy  anthora  who  do  men- 
tion it.  The  fable  seeus  to  have  nmng  no,  or  to 
have  Boqaired  a  distinct  abq^  in  the  riietoncd  sdiocd 
at  laocratea,  and  to  have  been  tsanflnitted  thnrn^  the 
otatora  to  the  hiatorians.— (Pfuf.,  Ktf.  Cm.  —  TAtrt- 
waWa  Qraeee,  vol.  3,  p.  8,  saq.) 

ClNCiA  LKx,  waa  propoeea  by  M.  Cinciua,  a  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  A.U.C.  S49.  It  enacted,  that  no 
one  should  take  atoney  or  a  present  fer  pleading  a 
cause.   (Ln>.,  84,  4. — Toe.,  Aim.,  11,  6.) 

OiNctinfATCs,  L.  Qnintius,  a  Roman  patridan, 
vrfaose  name  belongs  to  the  earlier  history  of  the  re- 
public, and  has  a  well-known  and  apirit-atining  legend 
conneoted  with  it.  Hia  son,  Kteao  Qnintius,  had  been 
banished  on  account  of  his  violent  langoa^  towards 
the  tribunes,  and  the  fiUhsr  had  retired  to  his  own  pat- 
rinwny,  aloof  from  popolar  tumuJta.  The  ancceasea 
«f  the  .£qui  and  Volaci,  however,  rendered  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  dictator  necessary,  and  Cindnnatua 
waa  chosen  to  that  high  office.  The  delegates  who 
were  aent  to  announce  this  unto  bim,  found  the  Ro- 
man noble  plonghiBff  his  own  fields ;  and  from  the 
plough  be  waa  tiannened  to  the  hi^eat  magistracy 
of  his  n^ive  state.  The  diotatot  laid  aside  his  rural 
habiliments,  asanmad  the  ensigns  of  abaolnte  power, 
levied  «  new  annj,  marched  all  night  to  faring  the  ne- 
ceaaary  succour  to  the  consul  Minuciua,  who  was 
snrrounded  by  the  enemy  and  blodtaded  in  hia  camp, 
and  before  morning  surrounded  the  enemy's  army,  and 
reduced  it  to  a  condition  exactly  mmilar  to  that  in 
which  ib»  Romans  had  been  placed.  The  baffled 
.£qni  wen  ^ad  to  snhmit  tothe  victor's  terma;  and 
Cincomatua,  theraipon  retoming  in  trinmirfi  to  Rome, 
lud  down  bis  dtct^orial  power,  after  having  held  it 
wily  fourteen  daya,  and  retnmed  to  hia  kim.  At  an 
advanced  age  he  waa  again  appointed  dictator,  to  re- 
strain the  power  of  Spurius  Melius  (tid.  Melius),  and 
again  proved  himscdf  the  deliverer  of  hia  oonntiy. 
(Vol.  Max.,  4,  4,  7...Jffl.,  8,  S6.) 

(^NiAs,  a  Thessatian,  a  minister  and  fiiend  of  Pyi^ 
rbus,  and  employed  by  the  latter  on  many  embassies. 
He  had  been  a  pupil  of  DemoBthenes,  and  posBessed 
consideraUe  t^enta  aa  an  omtor.  Having  been  sent 
by  Pyrrhus  to  Rome  wiUi  proposals  of  peace,  heccmt- 
pareo  the  senate,  on  his  return,  to  an  aasemUy  of 
kings,  and  a  war  with  die  Romans  to  a  contest  with 
another  Lenueanhydm.   {Plul.,  VU.  Pyrrk.) 

CiNauLUH,  a  town  of  Picenum,  aouthweat  of  Anco- 
lUL  It  surrendered  to  Cesar,  though  Labienoa,  then 
a  great  partisan  of  Pompey,  had  raised  and  constructed 
ita  fortifications  at  hia  own  expense.  The  modem 
name  ia  Cingdo.  {Caa.,  BeU,.  Civ.,  1,  15.  —  Cic., 
£p.  oA  Att.,  7,  11.— Si/.  Jtal.,  10,  84.) 

CiKHA,  L.  Cornelius,  an  adherent  of  Marina,  who  ' 
played  a  eniqiienoas  part  in  tba  dvU  war  hetweaa 
that  leader  aiM  Sylla.  Having  attained  to  the  oon- 
sulship,  after  the  proscription  m  Mama  by  his  oppo- 
nent, he  b^an  to  exert  himsdf  for  the  recall  or  the 
former,  and  accused  Sylla,  who  was  just  going  as 
proconsul  to  Asia,  of  maladministration.  That  com- 
tnander,  however,  took  no  notice  of  the  com^aint. 
Aftar  ttia  depsrtdre  of  Sylla,  he  broilsfat  forward  once 
more  the  law  of  SuhHcius,  which  admitted  the  Itafians 
into  alt  the  thirty-five  tribes  vrithout  distinction.  A 
violent  riot  ensued,  nnmbeis  were  slain,  and  Cinna, 
with  his  diief  partiasna,  waa  driven  fn»n  thf  city  by 
hia  colleague  Octavios.  The  Italian  towns,  regarding 
the  cause  of  Cinna  as  their  own,  received  bim  with 
the  utmost  cordiality.  He  collected  thirty  legions, 
called  the  proscribed  to  his  aiipport,  and  wiui  Marius, 
Sert<Hiua,  and  Caibo,  marched  upon  and  took  poasea- 
aiou  of  Baaa.  A  scene  of  bloodshed  and  Uwlets 
ia{ttBe  now  ensned,  vriiidi  has  periups  no  parallel  in 
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■Dcittnt  or  modem  tiniM,  wad  haa  deanredly  procured 
for  those  who  were  tfaa  acton  in  it  the  uiunitigsled  ab- 
horrence of  all  poBteiity.  Ciima  and  Marina,  by  their 
own  aiUhori^,  now  deeland  thmwelvaa  orasula  for 

the  ensuinff  year ;  but  Mariua  dying,  aAer  having  <alj 
held  that  office  for  ssventaan  days,  Cinna  rentained  in 
effect  the  absolute  master  of  Rem*.  Daring  the 
space  of  three  years  after  this  victoiy  of  hia,  he  con- 
tinued to  bold  possession  of  the  government  at  hmne, 
a  period  during  which,  as  Ctcwo  remarita  {De  Clar. 
Oral.,  6S),  the  r^poblk  was  without  taws  ami  without 
dignity.  At  length,  however,  Sylla,  after  terminating 
the  war  with  Imthrsidates,  prepared  to  march  home 
with  his  army  and  poniah  hds  opponents.  Cinna,  with 
bis  colleague  Carbo,  resolved  thereupon  to  cross  the 
Adriatic,  and  anticipate  Sylla  by  attacking  him  in 
Greece;  bat  amoti^oftlMaTtnNnM  eoaiied,  inwUch 
Ginaa.  was  slain,  B.G.  77.  Hao^i^,  violent,  •Ivn^ 
eager  for  vengeance,  addicted  to  ddbauehery,  precip- 
tate  in  hia  plans,  but  alwaya  displaying  courage  m  their 
executicm,  Cinna  attainedtOBpowerlittie  less  abeolute 
than  that  afterward  held  by  Sylla  or  Cssar :  and  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  that  his  usurpation  ahould  have 
been  so  little  noticed  by  posteri^,  and  that  he  himself 
should  be  so  little  known,  that  seaicely  a  single  per- 
sonal anecdote  of  him  is  to  be  found  on  record.  {Ap- 
pian,  Beli.  Civ.,  1.  64.  —  Veil.  Paterc,  3,  43,  stqq.— 
Appian,  B.  C,  1,  74,  te^a.—Plut.,  VU.  Sy'U.,  82.  — 
Lm.,  Epit.,  S3,  die.)  — II.  One  of  the  conspiiators 
against  Cssar  {Plut.,  VU.  Cos.). — III.  C.  Helvtus,  a 
l£)man  poet,  intimate  with  Cesar,  and  tribune  of  the 
commons  at  the  time  when  the  latter  was  assassinated. 
According  to  Plutarch,  he  went  to  attend  the  obseq^uiee 
of  Casar,  sat,  being  miat^en  b^  the  populace  for  Cmna 
the  conspirator,  was  torn  in  pieces  by  them.  (Plut., 
Vit.  Cos.)  Helvius  composed  a  poem  entitled  5t>^- 
na  (or  Zinyrna),  on  whicn  he  waa  employed  nine  or 
ten  yean.  Four  fragments  of  it  have  reached  us.  It 
appean  to  have  beat  characterized  by  considerable 
obseori^  (tf  meaning  nuUl  the  grammariu  Cntntius 
wrote  an  able  commentary  upon  it.  (SwfoK.,  JUtwfr. 
Gram.,  18.)  Somoother  fragments  have  also  reached 
us  of  other  productions  of  this  poet.  (  WeicJurt,  de  C. 
Hetv.  Cimi.  poet.  Comment. — Bdhr,  Geack.  Rom.  LU., 
vol.  1,  p.  164.) 

CiHmZifA,  a  town  of  Lusitania,  in  the  northern  or 
noithwestam  section  of  the  conntrj.  Its  laadse  nt- 
nation  has  ^ven  rise  to  mudi  dispute.  Aocordingto 
some,  it  corresponds  to  Sitania,  a  deserted  spot,  six 
leagues  east  of  Braga.  Othen,  however,  make  it  the 
same  with  certain  ruins,  called  at  the  present  day 
Chalcedoma,  and  lying  near  CaMaa  de  Gerez,  bn  the 
northern  confines  of  Portugal.  (Vol.  Max.,  6,  4,  ext. 
l.—IATtk,  Rcuen  durch  PortugaU,  vid.  S,  p.  9,  nqq. 
—Vkert,  Geo^.,  vol.  2,  p.  399.) 

GiifTPB  ana  Cintphus  {Kivvf,  Herod. — Kinv^, 
Ptol.,  Str^. — Ko^wf,  Said.),  a  small  river  of  AfHcs, 
below  Tripolis,  felling  into  the  sea  southwest  of  the 
promontoiy  of  CephJn.  Herodotus  (4,  198)  speaks 
of  the  land  around  this  river  as  beins  remaritably  fer- 
tile, and  equal  to  any  other  land  in  uie  producticm  of 
com.  The  water  of  this  stream  waa  conveyed  an 
aqueduct  to  the  ci^  of  Le^  ^'jS"'^  Boduut  de- 
rives Uie  name  of  the  Cinype  or  ^yfdiua  faun  Uw 
]%(Bnician  Kinphod,  "  porcupine's'  river,"  the  porcu- 
pine being  found,  according  to  Herodotus  (4, 19S),  in 
parts  of  the  country  watered  by  this  atream.  {Bockart, 
GeogT.  Sacr.,  1,  24,  eol.  486.)  The  modem  name  of 
the  Ginyps  is  Wadi  Quaham,  and  travellen  describe 
the  anl  in  its  nei^iboarhood  as  being  still  remarkable 
for  its  fertility.  (RUter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  1,  p.  927.— 
Beeehey'e  Travels,  p.  71.) 

CiNYRAS,  a  kins;  of  Cyprus,  father,  by  Myrrba,  of 
Adonis.  ( Vid.  Adonis  and  Myrrha.)  He  bear*  his 
part  in  the  myth  of  the  sun-god,  and  his  name  appears 
to  come  from  the  Ptuemeian  Kinnor,  whence  the 


Greek  Kivvpa,  and  also  xmipt^,  "  to  moam"  er  "  la- 
ment."  {Keigkaey'»  Myikolon,  f-  148.) 

CiBcxn,  L  a  promontoiy  ofXiUiam,  below  Antiinn, 
Monte  CttveUo.   It  was  the  fiifaled  resideace  tsf 
Ciioe  ;  the  adjacent  eonntiy  being  very  low,  and  gir- 
ing  this  promouton  at  a  distance  the  aj^teiiKiice  of 
an  island.    It  would  seem,  that  Heriod't  oiakiog  the 
kings  of  the  Tyiriieoi  to  have  been  deaoeaded  from 
Circle  and  Ulysses,  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  ialud 
of  that  goddeaa  ynjt  to  he  fbund  co  the  Italiu  coiM. 
An  accidental  nsMnblanoe  in  name  aW  may  hire 
induced  many  to  aatect  this  promontory  as  the  pUo 
of  her  abode.   Hcsdr's  account,  however,  of  the  iile 
of  Circe  doea  not  at  all  suit  this  ^t.   Tbe  itland 
was  a  tow  one,  whereas  this  is  a  lof^  jumBontoiy. 
The  adjaceiU  sea  also  ia  represented  hy  the  poet  u 
boondleea  to  the  view,  wbidi  is  not  the  case  as  regudi 
CmmL   (Jroftmrf,  Gei^.,  voL  8,  pL  1,  p.  681.] 
But,  in  truth,  it  reqiurea  too  great  a  strata  of  di> 
imagioatim  to  believe  that  Hotner,  and  the  other  pocU 
who  have  aung  of  the  charms  of  Ctice,  were  descri- 
lung  places  which  had  an  actual  existence.   It  ii  moit 
than  probable,  that  the  fiction  relative  to  the  abode  of 
Circe  received  its  tgfbeatim  to  the  Italian  coast  lub- 
sequently  to  the  period  in  vrtiidi  Homer  wrote,  vbni, 
firotn  the  celebrity  of  his  poems,  it  became  a  matter  of 
belief.   (Chuer.,  lUd.  Ant.,  vol  S,  p.  1000— Crc* 
nw'f  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  91.)   Niebuhr,  howercr, 
makea  the  &hle  indigenous  in  the  neigfabouikood  of 
the  mountain.   (Aom.  Hiat.,  vtd.  1,  p.  66,  2^  ti., 
Cambridge  tranal.) — The  promontoiy  of  Cimoi  mi 
famed  for  its  t^stera  in  the  time  of  both  Horace  ud 
Juvenal.   [Hunt.,  SaL,  2,  4,  83.— Jhv.,4,  140.>-Ii 
A  town  of  Latium,  atntding  lathcr  inland  from  the 
promontory  just  mentioned,  probaUy  on  the  site  of  the 
village  of  iSan  Fdiee,  wliere  some  ruins  are  said  to  b« 
visible.    iCorradim,  Vet.  Lot.,  1,  9,  p.  98.— fratiUi. 
ViaAppia,  1, 16jp.  113.)    We  first  hear  ofthisplace 
in  the  reign  of  laiqoiiuos  Superbua ;  I^ysiuB  in- 
forms oa  UutUvraieoknisod  hiaioUie»,aBbcnf 
an  important  place  from  its  ^Q^iim  neat  the  I^awth 
nua  Campus  and  the  sea  (4,  68. — Compare  Lm/,  I 
66).    It  IS  uDeertatn,Jiowever,  whether  tbe  town  ex- 
isted before  this  period.    Circeii  appears  to  have  been 
still  extant  in  Cicero's  time,  for  be  mentions  thai  Circa 
was  worshipped  then.   (N.       3,  19.)   It  waV** 
ngned  to  Lepidos  as  the  pbce  of  hii  ezite  by  Augnnni- 
(Sua.,  Aug.,  16.) 

CiRci,  sister  of  ^liles  king  of  Cddiis,  snd  daaghtet 
of  the  Sun  and  Ferae,  one  of  the  ocesn-nyinpha 
(Homer  gives  the  mother's  name  aa  Perse,  but  He- 
aiod,  Apmlodorus,  and  others,  Peraeia.)  Circe  ii  cd- 
dirated  for  her  skill  in  magic  arts,  and  for  her  knowl- 
edge of  subtile  poisons.  Aonrding  to  Homer  {O^i 
10,  186,  teqq.),  she  dwelt  in  an  idand,  attended  by 
four  nymphs,  and  all  penone  who  aj^iDsched  b« 
dwelling  were  first  fearted,  and  tbm,  od  tasting  the 
contents  of  her  magic  cup,  etmverted  into  swine. 
When  Ulysses  had  been  tluown  on  her  shores,  he 
deputed  some  of  his  companions  to  explore  the  coun- 
try ;  theee,  incautiously  partaking  of  the  banquet  Mt 
befine  than,  were,  by  the  effect  of  the  enchant«i  po- 
tion, tiaiufinmed  as  above.  When  Uiyssea  himself, 
on  hearing  of  their  miifottune  from  Euiylodiua,  set 
ont  toretmsetbem  or  share  their  fate,  he  was  met  by 
Hermes,  who  gave  him  a  plant  named  Moly  (MuXv). 
potent  against  her  magic,  and  diroeted  him  how  b> 
act.  Accordingly,  when  reached  him  the  medi- 
cated cm>,  he  drank  of  it  freely,  and  Circa,  thinkiDK  ^ 
had  prodneed  its  usual  efieot,  striking  him  vrith  net 
wand,  bade  him  go  jtnn  hia  oomradea  in  thor  sty- 
But  niysses,  dnwing  his  sword,  threatened  to  alay 
her ;  and  the  terrified  goddess  bound  heraelf  by  a 
solemn  oath  to  do  him  no  injury.  She  afterward,  at 
hia  desire,  restored  his  unopaniona  to  th«r  pristine 
form,  and  they  all  abode  in  hra  dwellhig  for  an  entin 
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S.  CifMiiHidtolumkidb^lIhMMmMiiLiiiiiied 
ptnoE,  who  afterward  mtwittingqr  ilew  Iiu  own  fa- 
ther. Hesiod,  in  hU  Theogonj  (lOIlX  says  Agnus 
and  Latiniu  (not  the  king  of  liatiom),  "  wno,  atai  in 
liie  recen  of  tbie  holy  isle«,  luled  over  all  the  reuowoed 
TjTBnuaos."   Later  writers  took  great  liberties  with 
ihe  nairtliTM  of  Homer  and  Hcnod.   Thus,  for  ez- 
unple,  Dknynos,  the  cyclograpber,  makes'  Cilce  the 
daurioer  of  .£«tcs  by  Hecate,  the  danshter  of  his 
broUier  Penes.   He  goes  on  to  say,  that  she  .  was 
mairkd  to  the  khw  of  the  Sannatians,  whom  she 
pnsoned,  and  seized  bis  kinedom ;  but,  governing 
^nniueall;,  she  was  expelled,  and  then  fled  to  a 
desert  iaU  of  the  ocean,  or,  as  some  said,  to  the 
headland  named  from  her  in  Italy.   (Vid,  Circeii.) 
Hie  Idtin  poets  dwoea  took  occanon  to  connect  Circe 
with  tbor  own  scanty  mythology.    It  was  febled,  for 
example,  that  Ae  had  tieen  married  to  King  FScus, 
whom,  by  her  magic  art,  she  changed  into  a  bird. 
IDiei.  Sk^4,45.—Eudoeia,  ^l.  —  Schol.  ad  ApoU. 
Jtk,S,aOO.  —  (hid.  Me*.,  14,  330,  te^q.)  Another 
i^gvnd  made  her  the  mother  of  Faonos,  by  tho  god  of 
thesn.   (Abrnw,  as,  338.)   The  heib  JKofy  u  aaid, 
if  these  hte  writers,  to  have  sprung  from  ifoe  blood 
a  giant  dim  by  the  San,  in  aid  of  Ids  daughter  in 
ha  island.   Its  name,  we  are  told,  comes  from  the 
%t>I  (puXof).    Its  Sower  is  white,  as  the  warrior  was 
Ibc  Stm.   (Ptol.,  Sepluat.  ap.  Phot.,  Cod.,  190,  vol.  1, 
^ !«.  oL  BeOtr.  —  Keighdof'a  Mythology,  p.  267.) 
Among  other  aBpematoial  acts  ascribed  to  Circe,  was 
liCT  ooQTotmg  ScyUa  into  a  hideoos  sea-monster. 
[Vii.  Sc^la.) — Various  theories  have  been  started 
for  ffraljuning  the  fable  of  Circe  and  her  transforma- 
^oa  of  men  into  swine.    Heyne  (Excurt'  I,  ad  Vtrg., 
£k.,  7,  p.  103)  thu^  that  Homer  merely  j^^ve  an 
liistwical  ai^eet,  as  it  were,  to  an  alleeoiy  invented 
hj  aome  tuber  poet,  and  in  which  the  latter  wished 
lo  diow  the  brutalizing  influence  of  sensual  indulgen- 
ces.  (Cofflpoiv  WMcEnaUh,  ad  Atien.,  2,  2,  p.  318.) 
Crenzer  (Symielik,  vol.  4,  p.  SS)  sees  in  tfae  name 
Cine  (Kipai)  an  alhidon  to  some  me^  ring,  since 
ufKOf  if  tfae  Doric  form  for  xpurof,  "  a  rmg."  (Greg. 
CtrimiL,  4  165.  —  Keen,  ad  loe.)   3.  C.  Wolf  (Mid. 
Gr«c^  Ac,  Fivgm^  313)  is  in  fa'woar  of  another  ex- 
plaaa^oo,  in  aopport  of  which  he  cites  Bochart  (Geogr. 
Sacr^  1.  S3)  md  Falaidut  (BOd.  Grae.,  -ml.  13,  p. 
130).  The  Ustoriaw  from  whtnn  Diodoras  Sicahie 
(3,  lOt)  dcmed  fata  lofcjmation,  represent  the  knowl- 
edge oC  dee  and  Medea  as  purely  natural,  and  relatmg 
partknlaily  to  the  efficacy  of  poisons  and  remedies. 
Hence,  also,  dmgs  which  pzoouced  mental  stupe&c- 
tjoo,  witlmit  io^nring  the  [diyucal  |iowers,  are 
tboogla  br  MM  le  hare  ^reu  rise,  in  this  and  other 
eaaei^  l»ae  mcobhU  of  men  bnng  transfonned  into 
bnites.   (Saherte,  its  Sciences  Occuitee,  &c. —  For- 
agnQurterif  lUwuv,  No.  13,  p.  437  and  444.)  For- 
pl^ij  thooghC  the  meaning  of  Uie  fable  relative  to  Circe 
was  thk,  that  in^ore  sonh  passed  after  death  into  the 
bodies  ofbnites,  a  doctrine  taught  by  the  school  of 
f^rtfaigonc   ffjompBieHeerm,adStoi.t£d.Phf9.  et 
1,      ToL  1.  p.  1047.) 
C^xdv%  avMent  windbknring  in  tiie  southern  parts 
ofGaal,  Amg  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
faiywaa  so  i^at,  that  it  carried  off  the  roo&  ofdwell- 
lags,  oveitltrew  anned  men,  riders,  and  even  loaded 
nras.  (Csio,  Orig.,  lib.,  3,  av.  Aai  Cell.,  2,  22.) 
•t  Hew  ^em  the  northwest.    Its  Calllc  oame  was 
KtrL,  i  c  "  the  impetnoos"  or  "  destructive."  In 
Annoae,  M  nwnw  impetnon^,  and  abo  a  hurricane. 
/Coaym  Addmrng,  Mi&raiaU*^  -nA.  S,  p.  68. — Cam- 
ieM*m  iHWfiisia,  p.  19  >   In  Gaelic,  CturrocA  means 
thst  wlidk  strikes  or  destrc^s.   (jLnjutrfmg^t  Gakc 
,  9.  w. — TKwrrv,  HuUart  dee  Gatdou,  vol.  3,  p. 
fi- — CcKpan  Powonm ,  Gglbu  op  GeU ,  2,  23.— Scn- 
•Bo.  Qmat.  Nti ,  S,  17.— Flm .  3,  47.) 
Ctman^iuaue  pren  at  Rnoe  to  a  ipedaa  itfob- 


long-cireularhuildii^,  erected  fiw  exhiUting  diows  and 

games.  The  most  ancient  and  celebrated  of  these 
structures,  of  which  there  were  many  in  the  Roman 
capital,  was  the  Circus  Maximus.  It  was  built  by 
Tarquiniue  Priscus,  and  afterward,  at  different  times, 
magnificently  adorned.  This  structure  lay  between 
theTalatlne  and  Aventine  hills.  Its  length  was  tluee 
stadia  (3ie7i  feet),  and  the  breadth  a  bttle  over  one 
stadium,  with  rows  of  seats  all  around,  rising  one  above 
another.  The  lowest  of  these  seats  were  of  stone, 
and  the  highest  of  wood,  and  separate  places  were  al- 
lotted to  the  senators  and  equites.  It  is  said  to  have 
contained  at  least  160,000  pereons,  or,  according  to 
others,  above  double  that  number ;  according  to  PUny, 
250,000  ;  some  modems  say  380,000.  Its  circumJe- 
rence  was  one  mile.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  ditdi 
or  canal,  called  Eoripus,  10  feet  broad  and  10  feet 
deep,  and  with  porticoes  3  stories  high ;  both  Oie 
WOK  of  Cnaar.  The  canal  eerved  to  supply  it  with 
water  in  naval  exhibitions.  For  some  interesting  re- 
marks on  the  ancient  Circi  in  general,  consult  the 
work  of  BuTgsM  {DetcTipticn  cf  the  Circut  on  tht 
Via.  Appie,  war  Jteme,  die.,  Lena.,  1836,  12ino). 

CiBKHA,  a  town  of  Phods,  at  the  head  of  the  Cri>- 
Bsan  Gulf.  It  served  as  the  harbour  of  Delphi,  and 
was  situated  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pleietus, 
which  descends  from  Famsssus.  Fausanias  (10, 37) 
reckoned  sixtv  stadia  from  the  city  of  Delphi  to  Cirrfaa. 
This  writer,  nowever,  seems  to  have  confounded  the 
town  of  which  we  are  here  making  with  Ciissa,  adtj 
that  had  ceased  to  exist  in  his  time,  but  which  former- 
ly stood  more  inland,  between  Cirrha  and  Delphi. 
Strabo  (418),  who  clearly  diBtingnishcs  them,  infoims 
us  that  Cirriia  was  situate  on  the  sea,  and  opposite  to 
SiCTOn  ;  and  that  the  distance  thence  to  Delphi  was 
ei^ty  stadia.  The  Cirthean  plain  and  port,  says  .£s- 
chmee  {in  Ctet.,  p.  69.  —  Compare  Pauaan.,  10,  38), 
which  are  now  accuiWd,  were  formerly  inhabited  by 
the  Cirrhei  and  Acrsgallide,  a  nefarious  race,  who 
violated  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  of  Deljdii,  and  ran- 
sacked its  treasures.  The  orade,  on  being  consulted 
by  the  Amphictyons,  declared  that  a  war  of  exter- 
mination was  to  be  carried  on  against  these  offenders, 
and  that  Uieir  land  was  never  thereafter  to  le  placed 
in  a  state  of  cultivation.  This  decree  was  executed  in 
the  time  of  Solon,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  ex- 
pedition. The  port  of  Cirriia  was  then  demolished, 
and  its  territory  declared  accursed,  according  to  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  oracle  ;  hut  this  edict  was  af- 
terward violated  by  the  Amphissians,  who  tilled  the 
land  and  repaired  the  port.  It  is  evident  that  Cirrha 
still  existed  in  the  time  of  Fausanias,  as  he  mentions 
the  temide*  of  Apt^  Diana,  and  Latona,  as  well  tm 
several  statues  worthy  of  notice.  The  ruins  of  Cirrht 
are  pointed  out  by  Sir  William  Gell,  near  the  village 
of  Xeno  Pegadia,  on  a  very  gentle  eminence  on  the 
coast,  close  to  the  many  beds  of  the  Fleietus.  (Cro- 
fflcr'x  Ancinii  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  Ifi3,  teqq.) 

OiRTHA  and  CiBTA,  a  city  of  Numidia,  about  48 
nulee  firam  tho  sea,  on  a  brandi  of  the  river  Ampeagas. 
It  waa  intended  as  the  royal  residence,  and  being,  in 
fact,  the  onl^  city  originally  in  the  country  and  erected 
by  Carthagmian  worimien,  it  hence  took  the  Punic 
name  of  Cartha,  or  "  the  city."  It  was  the  reeidence 
of  Syphax,  Masinissa,  and  the  other  rulers  of  the  land. 
When  Cffisar  had  landed  in  Africa,  and  was  in  great 
danger  of  being  overpowered  by  Scipio  and  JuDa,  a 
certain  Sittius,  who  had  fled  from  Rome  into  Africa, 
and  was  roaming  along  the  latter  country  with  a  preda- 
tory band,  having  made  a  sudden  attack  unon  Citta, 
tooc  it,  and  compelled  Jnba  to  return  and  defend  bis 
kingdom.  Cssar  being  thus  relieved,  when  the  war 
was  over,  gave  Cirta  as  a  reward  to  Sittius,  with  a 
part  of  the  adjacent  countiy.  The  city  now  changed  its 
name  to  SiUianorvm  Coloma.  In  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror CoDatantine,hB'riogsaSeFed  much  on  account  of 
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ita  fidsUty  to  that  prince,  ha  repaired  and  n-eoibollubed 
it,  ^ving  it  the  name  of  Cmttantimi.  Thia  name  re- 
mama,  with  a  alight  variation,  to  the  preMnt  day,  and 
the  amall  city  bimt  upon  the  rains  of  the  anoent  cap- 
ital ia  atill  called  Countma.  (Apsum,  Bell.  Pun,,  7. 
—  JU.,  Bdl.  Numid.,  III.  — Id.,  BeU.  Cm.,  3,  M.— 
Strabo,  631.  —  Meia,  1,  7.  —  Pltn.,  6,  3  —  Mmneff, 
Oeogr.,  Vol.  10,  pt.  3,  p.  310,  mm^.) 

CiiALPlNi  Gallia.    Vtd.  Galha. 

CibpadIni  Oallu.    Vid.  Gallia. 

CiBiA.    Vid.  Suaiana. 

Ciasiia,  a  patKmymie  given  to  Hecuba  ae  danj^iter 
of  Cisaena. 

GiaaBoa,  I.  a  king  of  Thrace,  ftHbet  to  Heenba. 
(  rnv.,  £n.,  7, 330.)  —  II.  A  aon  of  Melampna,  killed 
byiEneaa.  (iii,  10,  317.) 

CiifliA,  a  country  of  Asia,  having  Media  to  the  north. 
Babylonia  to  the  west,  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  south, 
and  Persia  to  the  southesst.  Its  capital  was  Susa. 
In  Cissis  was  Ardericca,  where  Darius  settled  those 
'of  the  Eretrians  whom  hia  naval  commanders  had 
iHCOttght  to  him  as  prisoners  in  obedienee  to  his  com- 
mand. (Fid.  Ardetioca and Eretria.)  Sunanaufke- 
qaently  confounded  with  Cissia.  The  former  was 
merely  a  part  of  the  latter,  and  was  properly  the  terri- 
tory adjacent  to  the  city  of  Sasa.  {Larehsr,  Hitt. 
i'Herod. — Table  Geographiqiu,  vol.  8,_p.  133.) 

Cissvs,  a  town  of  Hacedonia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Thes- 
nloniea,  which  contittHitsd,  ai  Strabo  asserts 
7,  p.  830),  to  the  amrandizement  of  that  city.  The 
mtraem  name  ia  sua  to  be  Ct*mi.  {Frtnch  StrtAo^ 
vol.  3,  p.  126.)  Xenophon  also  spe^  of  a  Mount 
CisBUB,  which  was  probably  in  this  direction,  ifiyneg., 
ell,  1.) 

CitujEron,  I.  a  king  of  Platea  in  Bceotia,  remarka- 
ble for  hu  wisdom.  By  his  advice,  Jupiter  {wetended 
to  be  contracting  a  second  marriage,  when  Jnno  had 
quarrelled  with  and  left  bim.  The  scheme  succeeded, 
and  the  goddess  became  reconciled  to  her  spouse. 
(PdtMan.,  9,  S.)  This  monarch  ia  said  to  have  given 
name  to  the  well-knovrn  mountain-range  in  Boeotia. 
(Pdiwos.,  9, 1.) — II.  An  elevated  ridge  of  mountains, 
dividing  Bmotia  first  from  Megaris,  and  afterward  from 
Attica,  and  finally  nniting  with  Mount  Pames  and 
other  summits  which  belong  to  the  northeastern  Bide  of 
that  province.  {Straio,  405.)  It  waa  dedicated,  as 
Pausaniaa  affinna  (9,  3),  to  Jupiter  Citlueroniua,  and 
was  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  having  been  the  scene 
of  many  events  recorded  \iy  poets  and  other  writers. 
Such  iktn  the  metamorphosia  of  Actnon,  the  death  of 
PentheuB,  and  the  exposure  of  (£dipus.  Here  also 
Bacchus  was  aaid  to  hold  his  lerelB  and  celebrate  lua 
■lyatie  or^s,  accompanied  l^  hu  asoal  train  of  satyrs 
and  fiantic  Bacchantes.  {Eurip.,  Baccka,  1381. — 
Soph.,  (Ed.  Tyr.,  I45I.  — /d.  tbid,  1391.  —  Eurip., 
Phan.,  809.)  We  know  from  Thucydides  (3,  75), 
that  this  mountain  was  once  supplied  with  forest  tim- 
ber, as  the  Peloponnesians  are  said  to  have  derived 
from  thence  the  supply  they  leqnired  for  canying  on 
the  siege  of  PUtasa.  But  Dodwell  says,  "it  is  now 
shrouded  by  deep  gloom  and  dreary  desolation,"  and 
elsewhere  he  remarks,  *'  it  is  barren,  or  covered  only 
with  dark  stunted  shrubs ;  towards  the  summit,  how- 
ever, it  is  crowned  with  forests  of  fir,  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  modem  name  of  Etatea,  the  modern  Greek 
term  fbr  the  fir-tree  being,  tike  the  sndent,  iMnj." 
iTraveU,  vol.  1,  p.  281.  —  Cramer^*  Ancient  Greece, 
vol.  3,  p.  218,  tecq.) 

GitTuh,  one  ot  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Cyprus, 
on  the  southern  shores  of  the  island,  northeast  of  Ama- 
thus.  Josephua  says  it  was  built  by  Chittim,  the 
son  of  Javan.  (Ant.  Jud.,  1,7. — Compare  Epipkan., 
Hot.,  1,  30.  —  Hitnm.  in  Jet.,  6,  S3.)  It  waa  the 
birthplace  of  the  celebrated  Zeno ;  ai^  Diogenes  La- 
eitins,  in  his  life  of  that  ^liloH^er,  reports,  that  this 
town  had  been  ooloiuxed  by  the  FluBiiiciaiii,  a  (aiennK 
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stance  whieb  ia  eonfiimad  by  Cioeio  (de  Fat.,  4,  M) 
and  Suidas  (>.  e.  7,^uv).  cHUum  was  besieged,  at 
the  dose  of  the  Persian  war,  by  the  Athenian  forces 
under  the  command  of  Cimon.  (Tku^yd.,  1,  US.) 
According  to  Diodonu  Siculus  (13,  3),  the  pluce  m- 
rendered;  batitwuUiBlaBteq[iuritofdutdiBthuiiiib- 
ed  general,  fbr  he  waa  aotm  after  taken  in,  m  died 
on  board  his  ahip  in  the  harbour.  (Pin/,  el  Com.  Hep., 
viL  dm.)  Citium  was  a  bishopric  under  the  Byzan- 
tine emjnre.  The  [dace  still  retains  the  name  of  Chh 
H.    (Cramer' t  Aaia  Mitwr,  voL  3,  ^.  379,  te^i) 

CiDs,  1.  a  river  of  T1iraee,riung  in  the  wMlliweit- 
Mn  pelt  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Rhodppe,  and  &lGii{ 
into  the  liter.  It  is  now  the  Safer.  D*AnrilleaBi 
river  Ceseua. — II.  A  river  and  town  of  Bitbynii. 
The  town  was  destroyed  b7  Philip,  fether  of  PetMt, 
and  rebuilt  by  Prusiaa,  who  called  it  after  lus  owo 
name,  Prusias.   {Vid.  Prusiaa.) 

CivluB,  a  powerful  Batavian,  who  raised  a  leditini 
against  the  Roman  power  during  the  controvers;  ix 
empire  between  Vitettius  and  Vespanan.  Tadtiu  bu 
fiiniished  ds  with  interesting  and  eopious  detuk  of 
this  long-protncted  conflict.  (Teat.,  ifisf.,  4, 13.- 
Id.  ib.,  5,  14,  &c.) 

Claris,  a  river  of  Etruria,  now  la.  CJaana,  nms 
near  Arretinm,  and  falling  into  the  Tiber  northesBt  of 
Vulsinii.  It  may  be  seen  from  Tacitus  that  a  project 
was  once  uitated  for  causing  its  waters,  which  formed 
hrga  manmes  near  Clusimn,  to  discharge  thenwdvei 
tntotheAmns.  (raa(.,^nn.,  1, 79.)— lL(orClaiiiu), 
a  river  of  Campania,  falling  into  the  sea  near  Litcnnun. 
It  rises  in  the  Apeimines  near  Nola,  and  flowi  st  no 
ffreat  distance  from  Acerre.  The  modem  name  i* 
Lagno.  By  some  writers  the  ancient  name  ib  giTcn  u 
UtemoB.  (Straio,  343.— Ltv.,  33, 39.)  This  fltreno 
is  apt  to  stagnate  near  its  entrance  into  the  sea,  and  to 
form  marshes,  anciently  known  as  the  Paina  litenu, 
now  Logo  di  Patrta.  The  appellation  Clanius  a  ei't- 
dently  derived  &om  the  Etrurian  Clanis.  (MuIUr. 
Elnuker,  vol.  I,  p.  146,  in  nol.)  IMiny  names  them 
both  Glanis.   (Pbn.,  3,  9.) 

Clasos,  a  city  of  Ionia,  northeast  of  Colophon  and 
southeast  of  Lebedua.    It  was  famoua  for  its  tonplci 
grove,  and  oracle  of  Apt^o,    This  celebrated  seat  of 
divination  is  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  soon 
after  the  siege  oiTtoy,  and  the  poets  relate  many  Vin 
with  regard  to  a  contention  in  prophetic  Ai^  which 
took  place  here  between  Calchaa  and  MopBua,  and 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  fomiei. 
(Vid.  Calchas.)   TacituB  givoa  an  account  of  the  vigil 
paid  by  Gemianicus  to  this  oracle.    (Ann.,  2,  U  ) 
The  priesthood  was  confined  to  oertain  &nu^i  win- 
cipally  of  Miletus.   Tile  nnmbei  and  names  of  tBOM 
woo  came  to  consult  the  orade  were  aimounced  to 
the  seer,  who,  having  descended  into  the  cave  anl 
drunk  of  the  spring,  reveled  in  verse  to  each  his  nio«t 
secret  thoughts.    On  this  occasion  it  is  sud  that  a 
q>eedy  deaui  was  announced  to  OermanicuB.  The 
oracle  continned  to  flourish  in  the  time  of  I^y  (S.  3$)< 
and  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Cooetantina.  Onuadas- 
ble  vestiges  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Zille,  which  occd- 
pies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Claros.  (Cramer'* 
Minor,  vol.  l,p.  369,  sey.) 

Clastidiuii,  a  town  of  Liguria,  northeast  of  Der- 
tona,  DOW  Chuuteggv).  It  waa  celebrated  as  the  spot 
where  Claudius  SrUrcellus  ^ned  the  spolia  optmcuhj 
vanquishing  and  slaying  Viridomarus,  king  o(thc  Gs- 
sat».  (Porjrftiit*,  2,  34.  — P/iei.,  VU.  Jlf«rw«  — Va/ 
Max.,  1,  1.)  Clastidium  vraa  betrayed  to  HawuH 
after  the  battle  of  Ticinum,  with  eoneideratde  ma^ 
zines  which  the  Romans  had  lud  up  there,  and  it  form 
ed  the  chief  depot  of  the  Carthaginian  army  while  eti 
camped  on  the  Trebia  (Polyb.,  3,  69. — Iav  ,  21, 4£ 
—Cic.,  Tute.  Ditf ,  4,  33.)  It  was  afterward  bum 
ed  by  the  Romans  m  a  irv  with  the  Idgorians.  (Li* 
33,  39,  and  81.) 
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CladdU  Oral,  a  celebrated  petrieian  home  at 
Rome,  from  whidi  came  man;  dutinguuhed  men  in 
tbe  dj»ra  of  the  lepablic.  Aficording  to  Suetoniai 
\yti.  Tt&.,  I),  this  family  ooukL  boast  of  28  consuls,  6 
JicUton,7ceDaon,7tnuinphs,and2ofatioiM.  The 
llberiui  and  Gbodiiu  warn  of  Ihu  aaine  line, 
Tbe  Claudian  bnd^  daeeent  from  Annus 

CUudioa.  Then  was  also  a  r'*'*'*T'  bnudi  of  the 
Clittdii,  named  the  Claudii  Mateelli.  (Couolt  Gl» 
dan,  OiumaaL,  p.  2S2,  teqq.) 

Claudia,  I.  a  vestal  virgin,  suspected  of  luving  vio- 
lated her  vow.  She  proved  her  innocence  by  drawing 
off  fiMB  a  dioal  in  Uw  Tiber,  with  the  aid  of  her  girdle 
meiely,  a  veaael  whieh  had  been  stranded  there,  and 
on  boaid  of  vriiidi  was  tbe  statue  of  ^bele,  that  had 
beenbroo^  to  Italy  from  Asia  Minor.  (Ovid,  Fait., 
4,305,  Mt^q.—SueioH.,  Yii.  Tili.,e.  2.  — Xtv.,  2S.  14.) 
— II.  A  sister  of  Claudius  Pulcher,  fined  bj  the  people 
on  account  of  an  offensive  remark  made  by  her.  It 
•eems,  that,  as  her  vehicte  (carpmtem)  retarded  io 
its  progremM  throush  the  streets  of  Rome  by  the  presa- 
xm  of  the  cfow^  slw  wdaimad,  in  a  moment  of 
hsogfaty  iziitatkn,  stiikingly  chaiarferiatie  of  tha  Clan- 
diaa  noe,  "  I  wish  my  Dfother  Puldwr  were  alive 
ipaa,  mod  would  lose  another  fieet,  that  there  ought 
he  lew  crowding  and  eonfuston  at  Rome !"  {Stuton., 
VtL  riA^cS.}— III.  A  vestal  virgin,  daughter  of  Ap- 
[ttu  CtandiusAudax.  When  the  tribunes  of  the  oom- 
auBs  eadeaw^piiod  to  poll  her  fioher  from  bis  diariiot, 
m  tbe  midst  m«  tiuunph  (A.U.C.  610),  she  ascended 
the  trinmphal  ear,  took  her  place  by  her  ftther'e  side, 
and  rode  with  him  to  the  Capitol,  thus  eecoiing  him  by 
her  sacred  character  from  any  &rther  molesta^o. 
{Vml.  Mta^  6,4,  6.  —  Cic,  vro  CoU.,  14.)  In  Sue- 
tonius {Jit.  7U.,  c.  3),  Appius  is  called  her  brother 
l^wfreaXbot  Au  is  evidently  ut  error  of  tbe  copyists 
for  ftrem.  {PigK,  Ann.,  vol.  2,  p.  473.)  —  IV.  Au- 
gusta, a  duster  of  Nero  and  Foppsa.  Her  birth  ex- 
cited great  joy  io  her  profli^nte  father,  but  she  died 
at  tbe  end  Ot  four  monus.  JXvine  honours  were  de- 
creed unto  the  royal  iniiuit,  and  a  temple  and  priestess. 
(Tdril.,  Am.,  15,  23.— Swton.,  Vit.  Ner.,  c.  86.)— V. 
(fia)  a  Roman  road,  which  branched  off  from  the  Via 
Flaminia,  at  the  Pons  Mulvius,  near  Rome,  and,  pro- 
eee^ngthfoogb  the  moreinland  parte  ofEtniria,  joiiud 
the  Via  Abt^  at  Lucca.  It  ^psan  to  have  frUen 
into  £sase,  when  the  central  paita  of  Etruria,  which  it 
ciDsaad,  became  unfrequented.  (Cromer's  Anc.  Italy, 
voL  1.  p.  245.)— VI.  Antonia,  a  daughter  of  tiie  Em- 
peror Clamtias,  mairied  Cn.  Pompey,  whom  Mesaalina 
caused  to  be  put  to  death.  Her  second  husband,  Svl- 
Ja  FaaatOM,  bf  whom  she  bad  a  am,  was  killed  oy 
Sera,  and  tbe  shared  bis  fite  whra  she  refiued  to 
mariT  his  motderor.  (Suetrnt.,  Vit.  CUmd.,  c.  27.  — 
a..  Pit.  Ner-,  36.) 

Clavoia  Laa,  I.  propoeed  by  Claudius  the  coosol, 
at  the  request  of  the  albes.  A.U.C.  673,  that  the  allies 
ud  tboae  of  tlw  I<atin  name  ^wuld  leave  Rome,  and 
Mom  to  iSbtat  own  citieB.  According  to  this  law, 
tbeeoDfloI  made  an  edict ;  and  a  decree  of  the  senate 
•as  added,  that,  for  the  "future,  no  penon  should 
be  manumitted,  mdeaa  both  master  and  slave  ewore 
ibxt  the  latter  was  not  manumitted  for  the  sake  of 
diangxn^  hie  city.  For  the  allies  used  to  give  thdr 
childfien  as  slaves  to  any  Roman  dtizen,  on  condition 
of  their  being  manumitted.  (Lie.,  41,  8,  nq. — Cic., 
fro  Baib.t  23.) — II.  Another,  the  consul  MarceUus, 
AU.C.  tiiat  DO  one  should  be  allowed  to  stand 

emdidate  Ibr  an  f^oe  while  abaent :  thus  taUng  from 
Caw  the  piivilcve  granted  by  the  Pompeian  law ; 
that  the  freedom  of  the  city  should  be  taken  from 
CdIohj  of  Nonuncomum,  which  Casai  had  planted. 
[ftmaoit,,  Vit.  Jvl.,  28,— Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Fan.,  13, 36.)— 
n;  Another,  d«  Ksara,  hj  the  Emperor  Clandiiis, 
wfatdi  finhadw  people  to  lend  money  to  annon  on  ccm- 
ditiimofpayBMDt  after  tbe  decease  of  their  punita.  It 


is  eoppoaed  to  be  the  same  with  what  was  called  the 
Sen^oM^conMultum  Maeedomaxum,  enforced  Ves- 
pasian. {TaeU.yAm.,  11,  13.)— IV.  Another, passed 
A.U.C.  635,  and  forbidding  any  senator  or  father  of 
a  senstor  to  have  a  vessel  above  a  certain  burden 
(300  amfkora).  The  (riyect  it  had  in  view  was  to 
prevent  their  engaging  in  eommarual  operations.  A 
clause  is  supposu  to  ^ve  been  added  to  this  law,  pro- 
hibiting the  quKstors'  clerks  from  trading,  {lav.,  21, 
63. — Compare  CruMtut,  ad  Stuton.,  VU.  Dom.,  c.  9.) 

Claodlc  AQOiB,  the  first  water  Imught  to  Rome 
by  means  of  an  aqueduct.  This  was  one  of  1 1  miles, 
erected  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  A.U.C.  441. 
Tbe  supply  was  obtunea  from  tbe  river  Anio.  {^ir 
frtm.,  2, 4.— Lte.,  9, 29.) 

ClaodiInus,  Claudius,  a  Latin  poet,  bom  at  Alex- 
andrea  in  Egypt,  probably  about  366  A.D.,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Vaientinian  I.  His  name  indi- 
cates that  bis  fimily  was  originally  fiom  Rome ;  but 
at  Aiexandrea  Greek  was  the  language  of  every-day 
intercourse,  and  it  was  in  this  tongue  that  Claudius 
cnnposed  Ids  fiirt  works.  Heieearcdadistingaisbed 
liteiwy  education.  It  haa  been  soppoeed,  ftom  m»m 
passages  in  his  works,  that  in  his  yonUi  he  bore  aims, 
and  that  he  assisted,  A-D.  394,  ni  the  batUe  between 
Theodonus  and  Eugenius.  Center,  however,  has 
shown  that  these  passages  are  susceptible  of  another 
interpretation.  It  is  more  certain,  that,  after  baviiw 
passed  soma  timo  at  Rome,  be  followed,  A.D.  88^ 
Stilicho,  the  miidster  and  gnardian  of  Haiorios,  to 
Mediolanum,  which  was,  at  thisperiod,  tlw  rendenee 
of  the  Emperor  of  tbe  West.  The  minister,  a  Vandal 
by  nation,  and  his  spouse,  tbe  Princess  Serena,  became 
the  patrons  of  the  young  poet ;  and  the  latter  expressed 
his  gratitude  in  verses,  whieh  were  recompensed  by 
honours  of  the  most  exaggerated  character.  Not  only 
was  Claudian  raised  to  stations  of  which  his  talents  do 
doubt  rendered  him  worthy,  but,  on  tbe  reraestof  Uie 
senate,  the  two  emperors  of  the  East  and  West  united 
in  having  a  bronze  statue  raised  to  him  in  tbe  forum, 
tbe  pedestal  of  which,  bearing  an  inscription  in  hon- 
our of  the  poet,  was  discovered  at  Rome  in  the  I6th 
century.  The  authenticity  of  this  mtmnment  is  doubt- 
ed by  some,  but  without  sufficient  reason,  nnce  Clau- 
dian himself  makes  mention  of  the  statue  hi  (me  of  Ms 
poems  (26,  7.  — Compare  SchSU,  IRmL  IAl  Rom., 
vol.  3,  p.  83,  in  rtotit).  About  A.D.  998,  CUndian 
returned  to  Egypt,  armed  with  a  letter  from  bis  pro- 
tector, deman£ng  for  the  bard  the  band  of  a  rich  heir- 
ess in  tins  province.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  at 
Alexandiea,  and  Claudian  conducted  bw  young  bride 
to  tbe  imperial  conit-  After  having  enjcmd,  wr  tbe 
space  of  mere  than  ten  years,  the  fovoor  of  his  powe^- 
ml  proteetora,  our  poet  was  invt^ed  in  one  of  those, 
catastrophes  so  omunon  at  courts.  Accused,  ]»obably 
without  any  reason,  of  a  design  to  raise  his  own  son  to 
the  imperial  throne,  Stilicho  was  delivered  over  to 
punishment  in  406.  Though  we  know  not  how  Sai 
Claudian  was  involved  in  the  disgrace  of  his  proteetora, 
still  we  cannot  doidit  that  he  lost  his  official  stations, 
andalao  apart  of  biafoitnne.  Tbe  period  of  his  death 
is  anknown. — The  quastimi  is  sometimes  put,  whether 
Claudian  was  a  Christian  or  not.  There  is  nothmg  in 
his  worlu  to  indicate  that  he  was ;  for  some  Christian 
epigrams  that  ore  found  among  bis  poems  are  evi- 
dentiy  spuxious.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  indeed, 
that  one  who  lived  in  a  court  which  poesessed  a  sreat 
ual  for  Cbiistiani^,  should  ham  ramuned  Uthmlto 
tbe  reUgion  of  bis  Btbeni :  the  regrets,  however,  of  St. 
Augustine  and  of  Orosius,  who  state  that  Claudian  was 
a  pagan,  are  too  positive  in  th«r  character  to  admit  of 
any  doubt  on  this  point.  (Augustin.,  de  Cw.  Dei,  6, 
26.— Ores.,  adv.  Pagan.  Hist.,  7,  85.)— C^odian  has 
left  poems  of  various  kinds :  e^  panegyric,  aatirical* 
and  also  idyls  and  epignmsL  ThapsnegyrieainTaiMi 
eompoead  by  him,  are  the  aailiest  with  vrhidi  we  ■» 
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aeqiudntod,  and  may  be  regairisd  in  the  HffiA  of  uml 
innovation.  Froee  psuegynoi  bad  been  in  ow  firam 
the  seeood  centaiy  of  our  era.  TheM  euloptuna  in 
verse,  compoaed  by  the  poet,  are  as  follows  :  1st.  A 
Panegyric  on  tbe  consulan^  of  ProbinuB  and  Olybriua, 
wltich  took  place  in  396 :  Sd.  Panegyrics  on  tbe  third, 
fourth,  and  sixth  consulships  of  Honorius,  w hieb  look 
place  in  the  yean  396,  S98,  and  404 :  3d.  A  Pane- 
syiio  in  honour  of  Mallius  Theodorus,  A.D.  399 : 
4tk.  A  Eulogium  on  StilicJui,  in  ttuee  parU :  6th.  A 
Enlogiam  on  Serena.  In  reading  these  productions 
we  are  at  a  loss  which  to  wonder  at  most,  the^base 
flattenr  of  the  poet,  or  the  effrontery  of  those  who  re- 
cnved  his  gross  adulation  without  a  blush. — In  ejoc 
Claudian  has  left  us  a  pteee  in  three  cantos  or 
entitled  "  De  Haptu,  Proterpinm-"  and  the 
commenoement  of  a  Moond  piodiietitai,  entitled  "  Gi- 
gantomaMa,"  the  war  of  the  Giant*.  As  legaida 
tile  first  of  these  woriu,  eritice  have  tenmAan  tho 
third  book  inferior  in  polish  to  the  other  two, and  show- 
ing less  of  a  finialiiny  hand.  The  plan  of  the  poem, 
moreover,  is  a  defective  one.  Inst^  of  hunymg  ns 
at  onee  into  the  veiy  midst  of  the  actimi,  as  an  vpc 
bud  alundd  do,  he  ncounts  tui  frUa  finm  iti  va^ 
commencement,  as  an  historian  would  relate  an  event. 
All  the  actors,  too,  being  deities,  and,  consequently, 
elevated  ^ve  tbe  level  of  hmnan  nature,  can  only  in- 
jure a  fieeble  interest.  This  defect  Claudian  seeKs  to 
remedy  by  a  style  always  elevated,  by  striking  imagery 
and  brilliant  descriptions  :  but  this  tone  pervading  the 
whole  work,  and  the  uniibrmit^  of  the  characters,  nave 

rsad  over  it  a  monotony  which  becomes  &tignW  in 
extroDe.  NotwithstMiding  all  this,  however,  Cuu- 
dian  IS,  periu^M^  next  to  Statius,  the  Latin  epic  poet 
that  has  came  nearest  to  Virgil,  especially  in  some  of 
his  desoiptimis  and  comparisons,  and  his  merit  will  no 
doubt  appear  in  a  much  more  favourable  light  if  we  take 
into  consideration  the  period  when  he  lived.— Two 
(Abei  works  of  Claudian  may  be  ranked  in  the  class  of 
Mte  poeoML  On*  is  entitled  "  Dt  Bdla  (Mdomeoi'* 
the  other,  "DeBeUo  Getko,  «we  PolbKHmat."  Git 
don,  SOD  of  a  king  of  Mauriboua,  bad  made  himself  in- 
dependent in  A&ica  during  the  reign  of  Tbaodosias 
the  Graat.  Tbe  loss  of  this  inovince,  one  of  the  gran- 
aries of  the  onpire,  was  severely  felt.  Under  H<mo- 
line,  however,  Aficicawas  ncMMjunvd,  and  it  is  this 
axploit  that  ClandUn  ceMmtei  in  a  poem,  of  which 
we  have  only  tbe  first  canto,  containing  the  cause  and 
the  jnaparations  of  the  vnur.  The  pmin  "  De  BtUo 
GHk^'  turns  on  the  war  with  the  Visigoths,  called 
also  the  war  of  PoUmtia,  which  occurred  A.I).  402, 
when  Honorius  was  consul  for  the  fifth  time  with  his 
brother  Azcadios,  emperor  of  the  East.  Alaric,  king 
of  this  Germanic  race,  having  entered  Italy  by  the  way 
of  Pannimia,  was  defeated  by  Stilicho  near  PoUentia, 
ammie  the  Cottian  Alps.  This  war  is  the  snlyeet  of  a 
poem^  Claudian,  in  six  hundred  and  fbrty-seroi  ver- 
ses. Ouaiodorus,  it  is  true,  and  likewise  Joraandes, 
say  directly  the  contrary  in  relation  to  this  afiair ;  but 
in  admitting  tbe  fact  of  the  overthrow,  as  stated  by 
C3audian,  we  do  not  pretend  to  prejudge  a  question  of 
history.— Claudian  is  the  author  abo  of  some  poems, 
which  one  would  be  tempted  to  nnk  in  die  daas  of 
■tins,  if  the  manner  in  which  he  teats  his  subject 
was  not  rather  of  an  qae,  w,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of 
a  ihebnical  diaiaeter,  and  if  these  ^Bees  were  not 
composed  vrith  the  -same  view  as  nis  panegyrics, 
namely,  that  of  plesnn^  Stilicho.  The  productions  to 
which  we  refer  are  Ids  mvectives  against  Rnfinue  and 
fiutntHUB,  two  enemies  of  the  Duniater*B.  These  are, 
p0riups,CI«id)an'B<dief'd'<caTMs.  Some  ciiticB,  how- 
aver,  consider  tlui  poem  wainst  Eutrofnus  superior  to 
thatagiinatRiifimu.  We  have  also  two  £[nthalamia 
by  Claudian:  one  on  oeeanon  of  the  marriage  of  Ho- 
BODOa  and  Maria,  tbe  daughter  of  Stilicho  and  Serena ; 
tbe  other  on  the  marriage  of  Paliadios  and  Cetoiipa. 
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In  both  of  thoM  naees  riaiidian  shoira  fTwrinitiim 
and  talent.  The  first  of  these  q^tbdanua  is  liUewed 
by  a  poem,  to  which  the  copyists  have  given  the  title 
of  Faemmna.  There  exist  also  five  poetical  qnitki 
of  Claudian,  which  may  be  ranked  among  the  EecUMt. 
of  his  pxoductims.  Under  the  name  of  Idyls,  we  bare, 
moreover,  seven  didactic  or  descriptive  poemi.  Then 
are  likewise  some  ejngrams  remaining,  but  manv  <£ 
them  appear  to  have  been  written,  not  by  CUuiu, 
but  by  a  Christian  bard.  To  the  works  of  Gbafin 
it  has  been  cu •ternary  to  jmn  a  poem  in  booonr  of 
Hercules.  It  is  more  conectfy  assimed,  howem,  to 
Olvmpius  Nemenanus.  (  Wenuiaif,  Pod.  Lot.  JftR.. 
vol.  1,  p.  The  best  editions  of  Claudian  are,  thil 

of  Gesner,  Ltpt.,  17&9,  6vo ;  that  of  Bunnann  (kcob- 
das),jifasf.,  1760, 4to;  and  that  of  Artand(inLemain'i 
collection),  Farit ,  18S4, 3  vols.  8vo. 

CuDViOPSue,  L  a  dtj  of  Bithynla,  pcevknil; 
called  Bitfaynium.  It  was  rituate  above  Tiuin,  in  a 
district  naqed  Salons,  celeteated  for  its  excdlent  pu- 
tures,  and  a  cheese  much  esteemed  at  Rome.  (&w., 
BM.  —  Plinf,  11,43.).  From  I^nsaniaa  (8,  9),  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  either  m  the  bsi^  oTiIm 
Sanguins,  or  near  thesi.  It  obtained  the  name  of 
GlandiqK^  in  tho  rngn  of  Tibnins.    At  a  lata 

Eiriod,  as  the  tHrthplacTof  Anrinous  the  ftvom^  of 
adrian,  it  foccivca  wivonl  privilcffcs  from  tlut  cm- 
peroT.  (Die  Coat.,  69,  11.)  Under  neodosiuB  it 
vraa  made  the  CMpital  of  ^e  province  H^porias.  M1117 
years  after,  we  lesm  from  Anna  Comnena  {p.  96^ 
and  Leo  Diaconus  (4,  9),  who  describe  it  as  the  nuMt 
wealthy  and  fionrisbing  cUy  of  Galatia,  that  it  wai 
abnoet  totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  attended 
with  vast  losa  of  lives.  (Cranur't  Ana  JfiMor,  vol.1, 
p.  SOS.)  —  II.  A  city  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  but  asaig&ed 
hy  Ammianua  and  Hierocles  to  laauiia.  (Antmia. 
MarceU.,  14,  25.  —  Httrod.,  p,  709.)  It  was  foonaed 
by  Claudius  the  Roman  emperor,  and  was  situate  in  a 
plain  between  two  summits  of  Mount  Tanms,  and 
probably  also  <m  the  Calyodnus,  OT  one  of  Eta  fanathcs. 
(  WenOiMf,  od  Bierou.,  L  e. — Craaur*»  Ama  MtKtr, 
vol.  3,  p.  883.) 

CuooiDs,  L  Api^.    (Ktd.  Apphis.)  — II.  Pol- 
dier,  a  Roman  consul  in  the  first  Punic  war.  When, 
previoua  to  a  naval  engagement  with  tbe  Cartbsgin- 
lans,  the  penon  who  had  charge  of  the  aacied  fowls 
told  him  that  they  would  not  eat,  which  was  attemtd 
a  bad  omen,  he  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  into  tbs 
sea,  exclaiming,  "Then  let  them  drink."    After  (Us. 
joimng  battle  with  tbe  ibe,  be  was  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  bis  fieet.   Having  been  recalled  by  the  senate, 
he  gave  another  specimen  of  tbe  haughty  temper  of  ibe 
Claudian  race,  for,  on  being  directed  to  nominate  a 
dictator,  he  purposely  named  his  own  viaUtr,  an  in£- 
vidual  of  the  lowest  rank.   (Xte.,  EpU.,  19.  —  Ctt^ 
N.D.,%i.  —  Id.,i£m.,  1,  16.)— fil.Noio,  a  Ro- 
man cMiBul  in  the  second  Punic  war,  who,  in  con- 
junction vrith  his  colleague  Liviua  Salinator,  defeated 
Hasdrubal  in  Umbria,  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Metaunu. 
{Yid.  Metaurus  and  Hasdrubal.)— IV.  Tiberius  Nero, 
father  of  the  Emperor  TUierius.    He  was  ^etinguishcd 
f(n  bis  naval  akill  in  the  Alexandrine  war,  unoer  Jd- 
tioB  CcBBT.   At  a  subsequent  period  be  excited  a  se- 
dition in  Campania,  by  promising  to  restore  the  pio^ 
ei^ofthosewhotud  suffered  in  the  civil  wars.  Tlui 
tumuH,  however,  was  soon  quelled  by  tbe  arrival  of  . 
Octavhis ;  and  Tiberius,  togeitheT  with  lua  wife 
took  refuge  in  Sicily  and  Achaia  until  the  estabKib- 
ment  of  the  second  trmmvimte  made  it  safe  for  him  to 
return  to  Rome.   LMa  havfaig  after  this  engagMltb^ 
afiecticms  of  Oetaivins,  Tiberius  transferred  to  6m  ib« 
name  and  privilegea  of  a  husband.    {Tadt.,  Am-, 
6, 1.)— V.  iWius  Nero  Cesar,  tbe  successor  of  Au- 
gustas, and  son  of  the  preceding.    (  Vid.  Tiberiut.) 
— VI.  "nberius  Claudius  Dmsas  Cnsar,  more  com- 
mfRdy  known  by  his  historical  tMune  of  ClavAus,  suc- 
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cmM  la  Am  RtMiian  emiHTe  on  the  dea&  of  CaUgnla. 
He  ma  ttie  aecond  Mm  of  Draras  and  Antonia,  and, 
cMMqsentljTgnnd-Dtf^iewto  Auffoabu.  Wlianthe 
Miumirioii  of  Caligolm  wu  made  known,  the  fint 
iifalM  of  Uw  eooit  vntj  and  of  tbe  fbreign  guard* 
WM  to  wmmm  all  nw  had  participated  in  tbe  mur- 
ia.  Scmnlpenona  of  di>tiDCtiMi,«bo  nnpradcntly 
ofomi  thraualTe*,  became,  in  eMueqnenoe,  the  vie- 
tioM  of  thnr  finy.   This  riidenee  nbinded,  however, 
^on  tbatr  diaotmring  Claodiaa,  ^o  had  concealed 
hunnlf  ia  an  obacnre  comer  of  Ute  palace,  and,  beinj^ 
dialed  from  faia  biding>idace,  tfirew  hinuelf  at  their 
bet  m  the  atnMMt  terror,  and  besought  them  to  jpare 
im  hfe.   The  aoUina  in  the  palace  immediately  m- 
kled  him  empeior,  and  Clandine,  hi  retnm,  set  the 
fint  ezamrie  m  p^ing  the  army  for  the  imperial  dijff- 
nity  by  a  Wgeai  aota  the  public  treanuy.   It  is  dif- 
ficult to  a«Mgn  any  other  motiTe  for  the  dioice  which 
the  amy  maw  of  Glaodhu  than  that  which  they  Uiem- 
■elwt  Mofcaeed,  **  Hia  retationahip  to  the  whole  fiunt- 
ly  of  tbe  C— ra.**   Oandioi,  who  was  now  fiffy 
jean  ol^  had  iwfvr  dtme  anyU^nff  to  gain  populariW, 
ortodii^l^  tboM  qtuHties  which  ncme  the  attaen- 
aent  of  tbe  ecrfdieiy.    He  had  been  a  rickety  child, 
and  tbe  d«v«lopnsot  of  hie  ftenltieB  wae  retajded  b7 
Hi  bodily  infiimitiea ;  and  althongh  he  oatsrew  hu 
wphinf,  and  became  datiitfaiihed  ae  a  p<^te  aehol- 
ar  aad  an  abqnent  writer  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  18, 3.— Aie- 
tak,  VU.  Ctmrnd.,  c  41),  hu  apiiitfl  never  racoreied 
film  the  eflec6  of  disease  and  of  severe  treatment, 
and  he  ratuned  much  of  the  timidity  and  indolence  of 
hia  childhood-   (SHettm.,  Vit.  Cleaid.,  c.  3.)  During 
tbe  reign  of  TUmtns  he  gave  himself     to  gross  een- 
soafitf,  and  eoasoled  himself  under  this  degradation 
by  the  seeorify  «Ueh  it  btoaght  with  it.    Ihider  Car 


which  he  is  best  known,  Nero,  sod  constitiMnf 

him  heir  to  the  impend  thrme.  Glandina,  having  a£ 
terward  shown  a  disposition  to  change  the  succesnon 
and  restore  it  to  BntannieoB,  fell  ■  victim  to  the  am> 
bidon  of  AgfimmiB,  who  eaased  him  to  be  poisoned. 
A  dfadi  of  mmnroonu  was  prepared  for  the  porpose,  a 
kind  of  food  of  vriiich  the  emperor  was  knowit  to  be 
especially  fond,  and  the  effects  of  the  poison  were 
hastened  by  the  pretended  remedies  exhBiited  by  ?^o- 
phon,  the  pfayeidan  of  the  palafe.  It  was  given  out 
that  Claudius  had  imffered  bom  indigestion,  wtdch  his 
habitual  gluttony  rendered  so  &eqnent  that  it  excited 
no  snnnue :  and  his  death  was  conowled  till  Dtnnii' 
Uos  Nero  had  secured  die  gnaids,  mid  had  qoiatly 
taken  possession  of  the  imperial  anUiori^.  dandiiis 
died  in  the  sizty-fonrth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  four- 
teenth of  his  reign,  A.D.  64.  (aueton.,  Vit.  Claud. — 
Dio  Catt.,  lib.  60. — EneytJop.  Metr&pol.,  Div.  8,  vol. 
3,  p.  448,  Btqq.) 

Ci^iSmiNM,  a  city  of  Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  tiie 
.£Mu8ea,iv«stof  Sn^iaa.  ^lere  were  two  jdaees 
of  this  name ;  the  more  aadent  stood  on  the  eontt 
nent,  and  was  atronriy  fortified  the  lonians  to  re- 
sist tile  Persians.  After  the  def^  of  CroBms,  how- 
ever, they  were  terrified,  and  withdrew  to  a'  neighbour- 
ing island,  where  tber  built  the  second  Clazomenie,  so 
often  mentiraied  in  Roman  history.  (Strabo,  546.— 
Onnpare  PoHMmaa,  7,  3.)  Alexander  joined  it  to 
the  continent  by  a  causew^  tM  paces  long ;  ftam 
which  time  it  was  redtonsd  among  the  <^ies  on  die 
continent.  (Pltn.,  S,39.)  Aagnatusgraatly  HnbelKsb- 
ed  it,  and  was  styled,  on  some  medda,  its  founder, 
through  flattery.  Anaxagoras  was  bom  here.  On  or 
near  its  site  stands  tiie  smul  town  of  DourlaJc  or  Vottrla. 
There  are  still  sinne  remains  of  the  ancient  causeway. 


The  exdtament  of  novelty,  on  hia  first  accesaion  to 
the  throne,  piodaeed  efibits  of  sagacity  and  prudence, 
of  wtuch  wme  who  had  previously  known  him  believed 


l^nla  also  ha  fond  fats  mfyty  consirt  in  maintaining .  by  which  one  can  reach,  wiUi  sonto  lidi,  tunrtrrw^ 
hn  lepolaliaD  fir  imapaeitj,  and  ha  aufi^red  himself  from  the  force  of  the  sea,  the  idsnd  of  SL  John.  (J*» 
to  become  tbe  bolt  of  eoort  ponrites,  and  the  subject '  aiele,vo(.8,bo(4cS,e.S. — CAoadfer,  e,  S4.— JUmmt^ 
of  their  piaettcal  jokes.    (Siutm.,  VU.  Cladd,  c.  7.)  \  Geo^.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,p.  8S9.) 

GLKAirraBs,  I.  a  Stoic  pl^oBopher  of  AssuB  in  Lyd> 
ia,  disciple  of  Zeno.  After  the  death  of  Zeno  he  pre- 
sided over  his  sehooL  His  first  appearuMe  was  in 
tbe  character  of  a  wiesUer.  In  thia  capadty  he  virit- 
ed  Athens,  where  the  lov«  ot  idulowipl^  was  diffused 
through  all  ranks  of  peo^.  He  aom  caught  Ae  gen- 
eral spirit,  and  though  be  was  possessed  of  no  mora 
than  K/aidraefma,  he  determined  to  put  himself  under 
the  tuition  of  some  raninent  philosopher.  Hia  first 
master  was  Grates,  the  Academic.  He  afterward  be- 
came a  disciple  of  Zrnio,  and  a  celebrated  advocate  of 
his  doctrines.  By  nwht  he  drew  water  as  a  common 
labourer  in  the  ptibbe  gardens,  that  he  miglit  have 
leisora  lA  die  daytime  to  attend  the  schoola  at  ^liloa- 
ophy.  The  Athenian  dtizens  observing  that,  thotirii 
he  appeared  strong  and  healthy,  he  luul  no  vlsiue 
means  of  subsistence,  summoned  him  befbre  the  Are- 
opagus, according  to  the  custom  of  the  city,  to  Mve  an 
account  <Kf  his  manner  of  living.  Upon  this  he  pro- 
duced the  gardener  for  whom  he  drew  water,  and  a 
wonun  for  whom  Iw  gnund  meal,  aa  witneasea  to 
Out  be  stibdrted  by  the  labour  of  his  faandi, 
and  the  judges  of  the  court  were  struck  vrith  such  ad> 
mirtfion  of  his  conduct,  that  they  ordered  ten  mitue  to 
be  ptdd  him  out  of  tbe  public  treasury ;  which,  how- 
ever, Zeno  would  not  suffer  hita  to  accept  (Dio^. 
Laert.—Val.  Max.,  8,  l/.—Sm.,  Bp.,  44.)  Antigonos 
afterward  presented  him  with  three  thousand  mkut. 
Frcsn  tbe  manner  in  wfakh  this  philoat^her  supportod 
himaelf,  he  vras  called  fpeihrrXoc,  or  "the  well-drawer.** 
For  man;  years  he  iras  so  very  poor  that  be  was  eeoi- 
I  feiled  to  write  the  heads  of  bis  master's  lectoms  on 


rei&ty  "an  «IIy  an  empetor"  as  historians  have  gen- 
CTaDy  npnsented  him  to  be.  It  is  most  probude, 
tlimfom,  that  die  fotoity  which  ebaracterises  some 
puts  oS  has  condact  was  the  result,  not  of  nstoral  im- 
Mdlitj,  Irt  of  the  eariy  and  nnlinited  indulgence  of 
dw  grossest  sensuality.  Ohttdhis  embelUahed  Rome 
wkh  aumj  magnificait  wotka ;  he  made  Mauritania  a 
Roman  pnmoee;  bia  armies  foueht  snceeasfiUIy  against 
tbe  Germans ;  and  he  himself  triumphed  magnifieentbr 
for  vietociea  over  the  Britons,  and  tAtained,  together 
with  hit  infoat  son,  the  surname  of  Britanmcus.  But 
in  ctber  lespeeta  he  Was  wholly  governed  by  worthless 
fomnites,  aad  especially  by  his  empress,  the  profiigate 
nad  Jfiwifid  Messihnn,  whose  cruelty  sod  rapacity 
wpe  m  mjbottnded  as  her  Bcentionaneas.  'Atheriit- 
Kigition,  it  ma  hot  loo  eommon  for  the  emperor  to 
pot  to  death,  OB  Use  cbaiges  of  conspiracy,  some  of 
weahbiest  of  the  noUes,  and  to  confiscate  their  es- 
tasciiwith  the  money  arising  from  which  she  openly 
paaytej  her  nometons  panunours.  When  the  ca- 
reer of  thia  ffoiUy  woman  was  terminated,  Claudios 
WBB  jPSBCnud  for  a  time  by  Ua  fteedman  Naidssus, 
■ad  Pdaa,  another  manumittad  slaTe,imtiI  hetotAto 
wife  Iss  own  meea,  Agiippiha,  daughter  of  Gtermani- 
nM.  a  woman  of  staDOg  natural  abilities,  but  of  inss- 
dabfc  awiee,  extreme  amUtion,  and  remorseless  cru- 

Her  influence  over  the  foeble  emperor  was  !  shells  and  bones,  for  tbe  want  of  money  to  boy  better 
ti  wmBiss,  and  was  £splayed  in  the  most  glaring  man-  materids.  He  remained,  however,  MotwtfeiftM^y 
arr.  She  prevailed  on  him  si  last  to  set  wide  his  own  |  every  obstscle,  a  pufol  Of  Zeno  far  ufawtesn  yaM» 
«r>3  Britanmcus,  and  to  adopt  her  son  DomitiasAheno- ,  ifia  natural  foonmes  were  riow;  but  fssdotioo  nd 
hj  her  finnar  buaband,  gMng  him  tbe  Aaine  pemeveianeaenaUodUmtoffMrBOnesmryffllBMil^f 
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and^rt  hHt  hs  b^ama  so  eonurieto  a  mutor  of  the 
Stoie  philoMiphy  as  to  be  pemctlv  weU  qualified  to 
apcceod  Zeno.  His  fisUow-diacipfes  often  ridiciiled 
him  for  his  dulness  b;  calling  him  an  aaa ;  but  his 
anawer  was,  that  if  he  wen  an  ass  he  was  the  better 
able  to  bear  the  weight  of  Zeno's  doctrine.  He  wrote 
mach,  bat  none  of  his  writings  remain  except  a  mort 
beantiful  hymn  to  Japiter,  preserved  in  the  Anthology. 
After  his  death,  the  Roman  senate  erected  a  statue 
in  bonoor  of  him  at  Aaaoa.  It  ia  said  that  he  starved 
himsdfin  his90thyear,B.C.  S40,  (Et^kUTt  Hi*- 
$ory  ^PhUMophy,  vol  1,  p.  SM,  9eqq.)—ll.  A  Co- 
rinthian painter,  whom  some  make  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  drawing  in  ouUine.  {Plm.,S6,3.)  Athe- 
nagoraa  mentions  nim  among  tiie  first  that  praetiaed 
this  branch  of  the  art.   (SiUtg,  Dkt.  An.,  a.  v.) 

Clbabchds,  I.  a  tyrant  of  Heradea  Pontioa,  who 
was  killed  by  Chion  and  Leoiddas,  Plato's  pnpila,  du- 
ring the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Baochoa,  after 
the  enjoyment  of  the  sovereign  power  far  twelve 
years,  363  B.C.  (Gonsalt  Mmnon,  Fragm.,  e.  1, 
and  Hoffmann's  ProUgomerui  in  Chimtia  £pwf. — 
Compare  also  remarks  nnder  the  article  Chion.) — 
IL  A  Laeedam<mian,  one  of  the  Gredc  command- 
ers in  the  annv  of  Cyras  the  yomiger,  and  held  by 
that  jHinee  in  vnt  bluest  eathnaHoo  of  all  the  Greek 
leaders  Uiat  were  wim  him.  A  sketdiof  bis  ehurae- 
ter  and  hiatoiy  is  given  by  Xenc^hon  {Anab.,  8,  6), 
m  which  many  Uiings  qipear  to  m  aoftened  down. 
He  had  been  governor  prevwosly  of  Byzantiom,  under 
the  orders  of  the  Spartan  Ephori,  and  had  conducted 
hinisdf  so  ^rannically  that  the  government  at  home 
sent  an  amwd  finee  against  him.  Olearehoa,  antici- 
the  arrnal  of  these  troiqw,  left  Byzaotinm  and 
up<m  Selymbria,  and  when  the  Spartui  forces 
came  he  engaged  in  battle  with  them,  but  was  de- 
feated. After  this  he  fled  to  Cyrus.  He  was  oitrsp- 
ped  along  with  tiie  other  Greek  leaders,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Cunaia,  by  the  satrap  Tisaaphemes,  and  put  to 
death  in  common  with  them.  {Xen.,  Anah.,  3,  5,  31, 
atqii.~Ii.  3.  6,  1,  teqq.—Diod.  SU.,  14,  13.) 
_  CLXifKiis,I.(eommonlycalIedii(mun««,fordiati»c- 
tum'  sake  from  Clemens  of  Aiezandrea),  one  of  the 
early  Christians,  the  friend  and  feUow-traveller  of  St. 
Paul,  and  afterward  bishop  of  Rome,  to  which  station 
he  was  chosen  A.D.  67,  or,  according  to  some,  A.D. 
91.  He  was  the  author  of  an  epistle  to  the  church  of 
Corinth,  printed  m  tiie  "  Paties  Apratoliei"  of  Le 
Cl«e,  Amtt.,  1698.  Of  tbia  woric,  the  onh^  rnano- 
■erint  of  which  sow  extant  is  in  the  Bfitiah  Mnaeam, 
Ardibiahop  Wake  printed  a  translation  in  170ft.  Hie 
best  edUion  of  the  wiginal  is  Jacobeon's,  3  vols.  8vo, 
Oron.,  1838.  Clemens  is  supposed  to  have  died  at 
Rome  about  the  close  of  the  first  century. — 11.  An 
eminent  &ther  of  the  ehoicb,  who  flourished  between 
A.D.  191  and  S17,  and  ia  eonnandy  eaUed  AUxtn- 
irimt,  to  distinaaiab  bim  frmn  demena  of  Rome. 
He  ia  aopposedliy  aome  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Athena,  um  outers  of  Alexandrea,  tmt  of  his  real 
origin  veiy  little  is  known.  He  eariy  devoted  himsrif 
to  study  in  the  adioola  of  the  latter  d^,  and  had  many 
preeeptora.  {Stnm.,  I,  p.  S74.— £iue6.,  Hit.  Eeel., 
0^  3.)  His  Hebrew  preceptor,  whom  he  calls  "the 
SdUan  bee,"  was  unqnestionably  Pantsnos,  a  Jew 
birth,  but  of  Sicilian  extraction,  who  united  Gre- 
cian with  sacred  learning,  and  was  attached  to  the 
Stmc  philosc^hy.  (Vaie*.  ad  Euaeh.,  6,  16.)  Cle- 
mens so  far  adopted  the  ideas  of  this  preceptor  as  to 
espouse  the  moral  doctrine  of  tiie  Stncs.  In  other 
.napecta  be  fUlowed  the  Eclectic  method  of  i^loso- 
I^uiinff.  "WhUe  the  pagan  philosophera  juUaged  the 
Qirisua  stores  to  enridi  Uw  Eckctie  ^alam,  this 
Quistim  fittfaer,  on  the  c<mtxary,  transArnd  tbo  Pla- 
toue,  Stoic,  and  Oriental  d<^i:maa  to  the  Christian 
emedt  as  relies  of  ancient  tradition  originating  in  Di- 
vine  lareiatMHi.  {Sinm.,  1,  p.  SIS.)  In  bma  of 
868  r- 


TCOOouDendiBg  Christianity  to  his  eatechomeni  (for, 
after  Pantmraa,  he  had  the  charge  of  the  ChiirtiaB 
oatedketkal  schotd  in  Alexandrea),  Clemens  uafc  t 
large  efdieetion  of  ancient  wisdom,  undv  ^  moae  of 
Stromata^  an  epithet  borrowed  from  carpet-woik, 
intended  to  denote  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  the 
philosophical  and  religions  topics  of  which  the  woik 
treats.    He  assigned  this  reason  for  the  undertaking, 
tbat  much  truth  la  mixed  witii  the  dtmnas  of  philoso- 
phers, or,  lathCT,  covered  and  oonoewd  in  their  wii- 
tinga,  Itte  tlw  kernel  vilhin  ita  dkdl  TUswoifcit 
of  gnat  Value,  aa  it  contain^  many  quotations,  sod 
relates  many  &cts,  not  elsewhere  preserved.  Bat, 
though  the  object  of  his  leboura  was  laudaUe,  it  mmt 
be  confessed  that  bis  inclination  to  Mend  heathen 
tenets  with  Christian  doctrines  rendered  his  wtitiii(|t 
in  mai^  remeata  iniiuioiia  to  the  Christian  came. 
His  vast  feaoii^  meombered  his  jodgnxnt ;  ind  Us 
injudidons  xeaf  sometimes  led  him  into  crednlitv.if 
not  into  diahtmesty.    We  freqaently  find  him  sooipt- 
ing  Platonic  and  Stoic  tenets  as  Christian  doctriaes, 
and  thus  sowing  the  seeds  of  error  in  the  Chria6u 
eharch.    Besides  the  StromaUi,  we  have  the  Mowing 
worlts  of  Clemens  ranaining  :  1.  Prelrtptiam,  or  sn 
exhort^Mi  to  the  Pagans ;  3.  Pad^^agwf ,  or  the  ib- 
struoter;  3.  The  fiajmenta  <rfa  treatise  <m  the  mm  of 
riches,  entitied,  **  what  ridi  man  shall  be  saved 
In  these  works  he  approaches  the  strict  standaid  of 
orthodoxy ;  but  in  one  wbidt  is  lost,  and  the  title  of 
which  was  Hyvatypeaea,  or  "  Institutions,"  he  is  stated 
by  Fhotias  {Cad.,  109.— vol.  1,  p.  69,  ed.  BeUur)to 
have  maintained  sentimenta  whiui  were  naseripturai. 
Tht  woika  of  Ckmam  wore  first  printed  in  Giadc 
(Hily,  at  FlorOKe,  in  IBM.    Of  tbo  varioU  c^tiou 
with  Latin  versions,  the  beat  is  that  of  Azdilaibop 
PoUer,  3  vols,  fbl,  1716,  Ozon.    {Et^tiWt  Hiatarf  ^ 
PkUoaopky,  vol.  3,  p.  374,  ae^f.) 

Clbobis  and  Biton,  two  youths,  sons  of  (^diI]p^ 
the  priestess  of  Juno  at  Anoa,  aiid  remaritable  for 
physical  prowess,  having  bot£eazriedoflr|Htuantbt 
puMic  games.  Solon,  in  Us  conTOaaatton  wiA  Cm* 
sua  on  the  subject  of  human  felicity,  fdatod,  aeeorAig 
to  Herodotns(l,  31),  the  following  nieidentxcqiecfiBg 
them.  Their  mother  Cydippe  was  required  by  s*- 
cred  custom  to  be  drawn  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  on 
a  certain  featival,  1^  a  pair  of  oxen.  The  anioiili 
h^ipening  not  to  be  brought  up  from  the  field  ia  due 
aeaeon,  and  O^ppe  bdng  preased  for  time,  her  two 
sona  nut  thenwelves  nnder  ue  jokiSf  drsfw  tba  dmirt 
in  which  their  mother  sat  for  the  distance  of  foitj-Sn 
stadia  (neariy  six  miles),  and  bronritt  her  in  that  nu»> 
ner  to  the  tem^  The  men  M  Argoa  who  stood 
around  eommenoed  the  strengtii  of  the  youths,  and  ibe  i 
women  fielicitated  their  mother  on  having  such  sons ; 
while  Cydippe  famdf;  in  a  transport  of  joy,  piayed  to  i 
the  goddess  tbat  Gleobia  and  Bitim  oUab  (he  i 

greyest  blesnng  man  could  tecnve.   "^Tien  rite  had  i 
finished  her  Vn-y«t,  and  her  aona  had  sacrificed  and  i 
feasted  with  her,  they  fell  adeep  in  the  tcn^le,  swl 
awoke  no  more.   The  Argivea,  in  oommemor^on  of 
thdr  filial  pie^,  caused  statues  to  be  erected  to  then  , 
at  Delj^.   Servius  (ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  3,  £33)  sajs,  , 
that  the  want  <tf  cnen  on  thia  oocnnon  was  owing  to  . 
a  pestilential  malady,  which  bad  deatwyed  aH  the  ert- 
tie  bdonging  to  Argos. — This  touching  tittle  story '» 
frequently  aUuded  to  by  the  ancient  writers.  (Ccmpm  , 
Cic.,  Tuac.  QKoat.,  1,47.— Piu*.,  CotuU.  ad  AfoU-V  , 
106.  F.~Id.,  Vit.  Sal.,  c.  87.— Stoteita,  p.  603,  &c  ) 

ClbobOlub,  a  native  of  Lindua,  in  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  son  of  Evagoras,  monarch  of  that  d^,  IB^  , 
daimmg  deacent  from  Hercules.    He  was  not  less 
remaifcable  for  strength  than  for  beauty  of  peisea  , 
Aftmr  travelling  in  Enrpt  for  the  ptupose  of  wx|aiTiD(!  \ 
knowledge,  he  ascended  the  throoe  on  the  death  of  bit 
father.   Plutarch  says  be  nsuiped  it.    Ilie  rest  of  his 
life  is  onkunm :  we  are  merely  inloniMd  that  he  at-  ^ 
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taati  to  thfl  age  of  seventy  years,  &ad  died  aboat  the 
55di  (MyminaaL  By  sonw  he  is  ranked  among  the 
<riw  men  of  Greece.  His  favourite  maxim  woe  'Apw- 
nv  (UTpovt  "  moieraiwn  it  bat,"  L  e.,  preserve  a  doe 
Bean  in  ah  things.   (Diog.  hurt,  tn  Kt(.) 

CuoHBKOTOs,  I.  a  king  of  3puU,  who  succeeded 
his  brother  Agesipotis  I.  He  was  defeated  1^  Epom- 
inondas  in  the  battle  of  Leoctra,  and  lost  his  lite  on 
that  occasion.  (Xm.,  HiMt.  ffr.,  6,  4,  13.) — 11.  A 
eon-in-taw  of  Leaoidas  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  who  usurp- 
ed the  kingdom  after  the  expulnoa  of  that  monarch, 
but  was  soon  after  expelied  in  turn  and  sent  into  ban- 
iifaBenL   (Ffatf.,  ViL  Ag.  et  Cleom.)  . 

GLEoniMS.  a  Oreek  w^er,  sapposed  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  work  which  has  reached  us,  entitled 
"  Crdie  TheoiT  of  Meteors,"  L  e..  Circular  Theory 
of  the  Stan,  tie  is  thought  to  have  lived  some  years 
befine  the  CSuistian  era.  {DtUanitre,  uiBu^.  Unit., 
niL  9»  pi  54.) 

CutMBNKs  I.,  king  of  Sparta,  asoended  the  throne 
B.C.  S19.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  under- 
take an  expedition  against  the  Argives,  defeated  them, 
and  destroyed  a  largo"  number  who  had  taken  lef- 
ug*  in  a  sacred  grove.  He  afterward  drove  out  the 
Pisstratids  frooi  Athena.  This  is  the  same  Cleome- 
aes  whom  Ariatagoraa  endeaToozed,  but  in  vain,  to  in- 
volve in  a  wnzwiUi  the  Persians.  He  afterward  man- 
ned, by  undue  influence,  to  procure  an  oracular  re- 
^oQse  Dom  Dd^u,  pronoimeinghis  o^league  Dema- 
ra!u*  iik^timate,  and  thuB  obtained  his  deposition. 
Becoming  aiarmed,  subsequently,  lest  the  fraud  should 
be  diBcoviered,  Cteomenee  fled  secretly  to  Thessaly, 
and  from  theoee  passing  into  Arcadia,  he  began  to  stir 
np  the  peopte  of  this  latter  oountry  against  Sparta, 
tiw  LaaadaoMyaoa,  fearing  hii  iotri^uea,  leeallad 
him,  bat  he  fied  soon  after  hie  return,  m  a  fit  of  in- 
sautty,  bj  his  own  hand.  {Herod.,  5,  M. — li.,  S, 
49,  teqq.—Ii.,  5,  65,  dcc.)~II.  Cleomenes  II.  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Ageupolis  II.  on  the  throne  of 
Sparta,  B.C.  371.  The  power  of  bis  country  was 
tfam  oo  the  didine,  and  heposscased  not  the  requisite 
taiests  to  lertora  it  to  its  nmnar  etate.  He  reigned 
KOy  years  and  ten  numthi  without  having  done  any- 
tUi^nirt^  the  notice  of  posterity.  {Pau:,  3, 6.>-- 
ni-Qeomenee  HI.,  son  of  LeonidasIL,  ascended  the 
Sfwtan  throne  B.C.  290.  Dissatisfied  at  the  prevatl- 
ti^  manneia  of  Spaita,  he  resolved  to  briiw  about  a 
re^Hm,  and  to  restore  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus, 
mfter  the  exam[de  of  Agis,  who  had  lost  Us  life  in  a 
nnuhr  -**Tmr*  Thinking  that  war  would  furnish 
the  best  fpoaoiuly  for  the  execution  of  his  design,  he 
Jed  Ibs  tmem  agauist  the  Adisana.  who  were  com- 
manded  by  Ajatus,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself. 
H^xama^  after  Uds  to  Sptrta,  with  a  portion  of  his 
anny,  he  pot  to  death  the  Ephori,  made  a  new  division 
of  ^  lands,  ami  introduced  again  ^e  old  Spartan 
•ysten  4rf  education.  He  also  took  his  brother  EucU- 
^ aside  colleague  an.  the  thnme.  and  thus  for  the 
fel  and  aUy  time  the  Spartans  had  two  kings  of  the 
saw  &niily.  After  a  long,  and  inmai^  xespecta  suc- 
c«ffnl,  Mras  of  operations  against  the  Acaeans  and 
Mandbnians,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  called  in 
by  Anlaa  as  allies,  Cleomenes  was  defeated  by  Anti- 
gamt  in  the  battle  of  Sellasio,  and  immediately  after 
lei  to  noteni^  Eongatos  in  Eg^t.  This  monan^ 
txaatod  him  with  some  degree  of  generosity,  but  his 
•asEaaor  Ptolemy  Fhilopator,  a  weak  and  suspicious 
priace.  eoon  began  to  look  upon  him  with  an  evil  eye, 
a.~al  M.  hat  kept  him  in  confinement.  The  Spartan 
tnmsm^ti,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  and  taking  advantage  of 
tempormry  absence  of  Ptolemy  from  his  capital, 
forth  fmm  the  jdace  where  he  bad  been  kept  in 
•-:  arta^.  akMng  wi^  thirteen  of  his  fiiends,  and  an- 
ZfOfvuiA.  to  aiMtee  the  inhabitants  in  the  cause  of 
rr^ydoB.  Bat,  finding  their  eflbita  fruitless,  they  fell 
Ly  their  own  bands.   Cleunenea  had  been  sixteen 


years  Ung  of  Laconia.   AVith  him  ended  the  race  or 
the  Heradida,  which  had  so  long  sat  on  the  throne  ttf  - 
that  oomdij.    Ptolemy  ordered  his  body  to  be  flayed 
and  nailed  to  a  cross,  and  his  children  to  be  put  to 
death.   (Pfui.,  Yit.  Clam.) 

Cleoit,  an  Athenian,  bred  amon^  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  the  son  of  a  tanner,  and  said  lumself  to  have 
exercised  that  trade.  Of  extraordinary  impudence  and 
little  courage,  stow  in  the  lield,  but  forwud  and  noisy 
in  the  assembly,  corrupt  in  practice  as  in  principle, 
but  boastful  of  inte^rUy,  and  supported  by  a  coarse  oat  * 
ready  eloquence,  he  gained  such  eonudejation  Itj  fli^ 
terbg  the  lower  orIcts  and  raiHng  at  the  higher,  that 
he  stood  in  the  situation  of  head  of  a  par^.  'Bj  an 
extraordinary  train  of  circumstances  he  caam  off  vic- 
torious in  the  afiair  of  Sphactoria,  the  Athenian  popu- 
lace having  chosen  him  one  of  their  generals.  Elaled 
upon  this  with  the  idea  that  he  possessed  military  tal- 
ents, he  caused  himself  to  he  uHKunted  commander  of 
an  expedition  into  Thrace.  He  wee  slain  in  a  batUe 
at  Amphipolis  against  Brasidas,  the  Spartan  geoeial, 
422  B.C.  (Consult  the  remarks  of  Mitchell,  in  his 
edition  of  the  Achamenses  of  Aristophanes,  Appti^ 
dix,  note  A,  and  compare  Thteifd.,  4*  36,  teqq. — IL, 
5,  S.— Ja.,  5.  8,  #6??.)  - 

ClkOn^  I.  a  town  of  Argolis,  northeast  of  Nemea. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  was  120  stadia  from  Argos 
and  eighty  from  Corinth ;  he  adds,  that  it  was  situated 
on  a  rock,  and  surrounde>d  by  walls,  which  justified  the 
epithet  applied  to  it  by  Homer  (II.,  2,  670).  Hercules 
was  sua  to  have  defeated  and  slain  the  Elean  chief 
called  Moliones,  near  Cleoue.  {Pindar,  Olymp.,  10, 
36. — Compwe  ApoUodonu,  2,  5,  t.)  AVe  learn  from 
Pindar  that  games  were  there  solemnised.  (Netn.,  4, 
96.— AuL,  10,  78.)  Dodwell  states,  that  the  nuns 
of  Cleona  are  to  be  seen  on  the  lilM  novr  called  Co»r- 
tete.  They  occupy  a  circular  bill,  which  seema  to 
have  been  comptetoly  covered  with  buildings.  On 
the  side  of  the  hdl  are  six  ancient  terrace-walls,  rising 
one  above  another,  on  which  the  houses  and  streets 
were  situated.  (Twr,  vol.  2,  p.  206.  —  Chandler, 
vol.  2,  p.  28a.—GeWt  hin.  of  the  Morea,  p.  Ifi7.>— 
II.  A  town  of  Macedonia,  in  the  peninsah  of  Athoe, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  cidony  from  Chalcos. 
{Herod.,  7,  22.— rftucyd.,  4,  109.— Cramer'*  Aneieiit 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  260.) 

Clkopatba,  I.  a  daughter  of  Idas  and  Marpessa, 
and  the  wife  of  Mele^r.  {Horn.,  B.,  9,  557.}— II. 
The  wife  of  Plulip  of  Hacedon,  whom  tlut  monarch 
married  after  he  had  repudiated  Olympias.  {Juetin, 
9,  6.)  After  the  death  of  Philip,  Oqrmpias  compelled 
her  to  destroy  herself  {Justin,  9,  7.) — III.  A  (Uuffh- 
ter  of  Philip  and  Olympias,  and  siator  to  Alezanoer 
the  Great.  She  married  Alexander  of  Epirus,  who 
fell  in  Italy.  {Jualin,  9,  6,  1.)  Afl«r  the  deaUi  of 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  her  hand  was  sought  by  Per- 
diccas  and  others  of  his  seaetals,  but  she  was  put  to 
death  by  Antigonus.  0iod.  Sie.,  80,  37. — Compare 
Diod.  Si£.,  18,  23,  and  WetteUng,  ad  be.)— XV.  A 
daughter  of  Mithradates,  and  the  wife  of  Timnes. 
{Jiutin,  38,  3.) — V.  A  daughter  of  Antiochus  III.  of 
Syria.  She  married  Ptolemy  V.,  king  of  Egypt,  and 
was  left  guardian  of  her  infant  son  Rolemyvl,,  but 
she  died  soon  after  her  husband,  to  the  great  regret  of 
hersubjecto. — VI.  A  daughter  of  Ptolony  Philnnetor, 
was  the  wife  of  three  kings  of  Syria,  and  the  mother  of 
four ;  namely,  of  AntiochuB  Dionysius,  by  her  first  hus- 
band Alexander  Balas )  of  Seleucua  V.  and  Antiochos 

VIII.  ,  by  Demetrius  Nicator;  and,  lastly,  of  Antiochus 

IX.  ,  sumamed  Cyzicenua,  by  Antiochus  Euergetes  or 
Sidetes.  She  was  compelled  by  her  son,  Antiochus 
Vin.,  to  drink  the  poison  which  she  had  i»epared 
for  bun,  B.C.  120.— VII.  The  most  femons  la  the 
name  was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  re- 
markable for  her  beauty  and  personal  accomplishments. 
According  to  the  usage  of  uie  Alexandiean  court,,  she 
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Harried  her  eldest  brother  Ptolemy  XII.,  and  began 
to  reign  with  him  in  her  eeventeenth  year.  Both  the 
Kid  her  htubud,  bebw  minors,  were  placed  bv  the 
will  of  thor  fithw  onoer  the  ffnardianuiip  of  Rome, 
an  office  which  the  unato  trajuferred  to  Pompey.  An 
insarrection  breaking  ont  in  the  Egyptian  capital  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  Cleopatra  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  tide  of  popular  fiiry,  and  to 
flee  mto  Syria,  where  she  sought  protection  m  tempo- 
niy'  exile.  The  flight  of  this  priaeam,  though  mainly 
•riains  from  the  tumnit  just  mentioned,  was  unques- 
tionably accelerated  h^  ute  deaigns  of  the  young  sing 
and  bis  amlntioas  mmisters.  TTieir  object  became 
manifest  when  Cleopatra,  after  a  few  months'  residence 
in  Syria,  returned  towards  her  native  country  to  resume 
her  seat  on  the  throne.  Ptolemy  prepared  to  oppose 
her  by  force  of  anna,  and  a  civil  war  would  inentaUy 
have  ensued,  had  not  Csaar  at  that  very  juncture 
■ailedtotheoDBjrtofEgyptinptuaiiitof  Pdmpey.  A 
secret  interview  soon  took  pwee  between  Cleopatra 
and  the  Roman  general.  She  placed  lierself  on  board 
a  small  skiflT,  under  the  protection  of  ApoUodoras,  a 
Sicilian  Greek,  set  sail  from  the  coast  of  Syria,  reach- 
ed the  harbour  of  Alexandrea  in  safety,  and  had  herself 
conveyed  into  the  chamber  of  the  Roman  commander 
in  the  form  of  a  large  package  ofgoods.  The  strata- 
gem proved  completely  BncceasfuL  Cleopatra  was 
now  in  her  twentieth  year,  distinguished  by  extraordi- 
nary perstmal  charms,  and  snrroonded  wtrti  all  the 
graces  which  give  to  those  chaima  their  greatest  pow- 
er. Her  v(Hce  sounded  like  the  sweetest  mudc ;  and 
she  spoke  a  variety  of  lansnages  with  propriety  and 
ease.  She  could,  it  is  said,  assume  all  characters  at 
will,  which  all  alike  became  her,  and  the  impression 
that  was  made  by  her  beauty  was  oonfirmed  by  the  fits- 
dnatingbrillianeyof  herconveisatfon.  Thedayafter 
this  singular  meeting,  Cesar  summoned  before  him  the 
king,  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  Alezaodrea,  and  made 
arrangementa  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  procnring 
Cleopatra,  at  the  same  time,  her  share  of  the  throne. 
Pothtnus,  however,  one  of  Ptolemy's  ministers,  in 
whose  intriguing  sj^iit  all  the  dissensions  of  the  court 
bad  origin^ed,  soon  stirred  op  a  second  revolt,  upon 
which  tiie  Alexandrcan  war  commenced,  in  wmeh 
Ptolemy  was  defeated,  and  lost  his  life  by  drowning. 
Cesar  now  proclaimed  Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt ;  but 
she  was  compelled  to  takehcr  brother,  the  younger  PtoU 
«ny,  who  was  tmly  eleven  years  old,  as  her  huswuid  and 
coUiague  on  the  throne.  The  Roman  general  contin- 
nad  for  some  time  at  her  conrt,  and  she  bore  him  a  «ri, 
called,  from  the  name  of  his  father,  Cssarion.  During 
the  six  years  which  immediately  followed  these  events, 
the  reign  of  Cleopatra  seems  not  to  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  insurrection,  nor  to  have  been  assailed  by 
Jbrmgnwar.  Wbenherbrother,attheageof fourteen, 
demuided  his  share  in  the  govemment,Cleopatra  poi- 
soned him,  and  remuned  sole  possessor  of  the  regal 
authority.  The  dissensions  among  the  rival  leaders 
who  divided  the  power  of  Cesar,  had  no  doubt  neariy 
involved  her  in  a  contest  with  both,  parties ;  but  the 
decisive  issue  of  the  battle  of  PhiUppi  reUeved  her 
from  the  heutation  under  which  some  of  her  measures 
appear  to  have  been  adopted,  and  determined  her  in- 
wnations,  as  well  as  her  interests,  in  fevour  of  the 
oonquerofs.  To  aflbrdher  an  oppottuiu^  of  explun- 
ing  her  conduct,  Antony  summoned  her  to  attend  him 
in  Cilicia,  and  the  meeting  which  she  gave  him  on  the 
river  Cydnufl  has  employed  the  pen,  not  only  of  the 
historian,  but  of  the  pnnce  of  English  dramatists. 
(8hak»peare,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  1,  scene  1.) 
The  artifices  of  this  &8cinating  princess,  now  in  her 
twenty'4fth  year,  so  &r  gained  upon  Antony,  as  not 
only  to  divert  his  thoughta  from  his  origind  purpose  of 
■uh^ecting  her  kingdon  to  the  payment  of  tribute,  but 
entirely  to  lull  his  ambition  to  sleep,  and  make  htm 
Mcrifice  Us  great  itrike  as  a  eanduate  Sat  ttie  em- 
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jrfre  of  tiie  worid.   After  a  ftmOess  atta^  tnon  the 
territory  <^  P^myra,  he  hastened  to  fbrgrt  luaosgnee 
in  (be  ■ode^  of  tiw  Ep'ptbn  qoesir,  pasring  seTital 
montha    AJezendiea  m  die  innt  fiMuA  and  pooiiB 
dissipation.  Thedeatiiof  biswift,andliiBsabieqQCBt 
marriage  with  Octavia,  ddayed  for  a  time  As  cnii 
whidk  ins  ungovemed  passitms  were  preptiiii|  for 
him.  Bat,  though  he  faao  thus  extricated  htms^fimD 
the  snares  of  Alexandres,  his  indinations  too  wwn  re- 
tmned  to  that  unhappy  city ;  for  we  find  that  wbeti 
he  left  Rome  to  proceed  against  iSM  pKithitiu,lM  de- 
spatched in  advance  his  frtoid  FenleiDS  Cajnlc^  to 
conduct  Cleopatra  into  Syiia.   On  his  letsm  baa 
this  disgraceml  campaign,  he  encountered  stiB  derpcr 
disgrace  by  onee  moni  willingly  submitting  to  tut 
boTuiage  which  had  rendered  him  eonlemptiUe  in  the 
eyes  of  most  of  his  followers. — Pasnng  over  erents 
which  have  been  alluded  to  elsewhere  (vti.  Atfusbu), 
we  oome  to  tlie  period  that  iUlolved  the  faatUe  of  ht>- 
tium.   When  Oetavins  advanced  against  Egypt,  ni 
Antony  had  been  a  second  time  defeated  niner  the 
walls  of  Alexandrea,  Cleopatra  Avtt  heisetf  upwitht 
few  attendants,  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  ha 
treasures,  in  a  strong  building  which  appears  to  hare 
been  intended  for  a  royal  sepulchre.   To  prevent  ia- 
trusi<mby  firiend  or  eneniy,  *he  eanMdar^otttobe 
circulatea  that  she  bad  retired  into  the  mcBDmatto 
put  herself  to  death.   Antony  resolved  to  folkm  het 
example,  and  threw  himsdf  upon  his  aword ;  Imtbd^ 
informed,  before  he  expired,  that  Clec^tra  wsi  iiiU 
living,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  into  bn  pns- 
ence,  and  breathed  his  last  in  her  arms.  Octavini, 
after  this,  succeeded  in  getting  Cleopatra  into  his  poff- 
er,  and  the  queen  at  first  hoiwd  to  subdue  bbn^ha 
attiadions  ;  but  finding  at  last  that  her  eflbits  was 
unavuling,  and  suspecting  that  her  Efe  was  spaicd 
only  tiiat  she  might  grace  the  conqueror's  triimi|d), 
ended  her  days,  if  the  common  account  is  to  be  cni- 
ited,  by  the  l»te  of  an  asp.  .  A  small  puncture  in  tlie 
arm  was  the  only  mark  of  violence  which  could  be  it- 
tected  on  the  body  of  Oeopatm ;  and  it  was  therrto 
bdieved  that  she  had  piacnrad  deadi  other  by  the 
bite  of  a  venommis  tepue,  or  by  the  ecxateh  of  a  pn- 
soned  bodkin.   She  was  in  her  thirty-ninth  year,  bal- 
ing reigned  twenty-two  years  frwn  the  death  of  hn 
fomer.    Octavius,  it  is  said,  thou^  deprived  by  this 
act  of  suicide  ofthe  greatest  ornament  ofbia  approach- 
ing triumph,  gave  orders  that  ahe  should  have  a  mtt- 
nucent  ninenl,  and  tbtt  her  body,  aa  she  deairM, 
should  be  laid  1^  that  of  Antony. — In  the  grave  of  Cle- 
opatra was  deponted  the  last  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
Ptolemies,  a  family  which  had  nrayed  the  sceptre  of 
Egypt  for  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  yean.   Of  the 
real  character  of  this  celebrated  queen  nereelf,  U  is  diA 
possible  to  speak,  at  this  distance  of  time,  with  any 
degree  of  confidence.   That  she  had  beauty  and  tal- 
ents of  the  highest  order,  is  admitted  Vy  every  histo- 
rian who  baa  undertaken  to  give  the  annals  of  her 
rogn  ;  and  that  she  waa  aecompUslied  m  no  ordinaif 
degree,  is  established  1^  the  fact  of  her  bring  a  great 
proficient  in  music,  and  mistresa  of  nesriy  alftbe  hii- 
guages  which  were  cultivated  in  her  age.    She  was 
well  skilled,  for  example,  in  Greek  and  L^tin,  snd  aha 
could  converse  with  Ethiopians,  Jews,  AraUans,  Syv* 
ians,  Modes,  and  Pttaiana,  witiiaut  xninterpnter.  If 
her  conduct  was  not  lUaB  times  strictly  pare,  we  mast 
seek  for  an  apology  in  the  religion  and  manner*  of  fatt 
country,  and  must  ascribe  the  most  gluing  of  her  fruk 
ties  to  the  absurd  institutions  which  reflated  the  mat- 
rimonial connexions  of  the  Gmco- Egyptian  princes 
and  which  paid  no  respect  to  the  age,  afTectiona,  ci, 
Umpet  of  the  parties.   {Plot.,  Vii.  CtBa.'—Id.,  Vit 
AjU. — Bncydop.  Metropol.,  Dio.  3,  vol.  S,  p.  346.} 

CLaopiTBia,  a  city  of  Egypt,  at  the  hud  of  the  Si 
nus  Arabicus,  and  in  the  mtnedfate  vunnitT  of  AiM' 
noe.   (Ftd.  Aiainoe  VI.) 
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Cimxx,  B  narrow  pamg«  on  tlie  eout  of  Lyds, 
Bear  Phamlu.   (Vid.  Riuelu.) 

CuxFas,  I.  a  Pfthtigoivan  philosoplier  and  lOtisi- 
cnn,  5S0  yean  before  the  Clirutian  era.  (.^nm, 
V.  H..  14.  33.)— IL  An  AtheidBn,  Mid  by  Heradotns 
(8, 17)  to  bare  been  the  brarest  of  hb  countrymen 
in  (he  battle  fbagbt  againBt  the  Persian  fleet  at  Ar- 
temiitain :  and  the  Atheniane  are  aaid  by  the  laine 
viiieT  to  bare  conducted  themselTes  on  that  occasion 
with  the  greatest  valour  of  any  of  the  Greeks. — This 
Oioiu  waa  the  ftther  of  the  celebrated  Aleibiadee. 
Hfl  mairied  DmiHnadte,  the  danghtar  of  Megacles. 
gnndaon  to  Agariete,  the  daughter  of  Cluthenea,  ty- 
rant of  SkBjaa.  He  Ml  at  Um  battle  of  Conmea. 
Conadlt  the  learned  note  of  Vahkenaer  {si  HenioL, 
I.  e.)  tot  other  particulsra  respectii^  thif  Oliniaa. — 
in.  The  frther  of  Aratot,  killed  bj  Abantidaa,  B.C. 
S63.   (Ft^  Aratoa  II.) 

GlTo,  floe  of  the  Muses.  She  preaidecl  over  histo- 
ry, and  waa  genonlly  represented  as  holdnig  a  half- 
opRiedralL  Thefami^ottofUieciUiaiawaaaMbed 
tober.  Awing  drawn  on  hendfthe  anger  of  Venus, 
by  tanating  her  with  her  paadon  fiir  Adonis,  CHio  wsa 
nmicd  by  the  goddess  with  love  tor  PieTus,-the  son 
of  Magnes,  and  bore  him  a  son  named  Hyacinthus. 
(.4poH«f-,  1,  3,  2,  teqq.)  Her  name  (KXfiu)  is  de- 
tmd  frma  idxto^  (Ionic  for  «A^),  glonf,  remwm, 
tce^  beanse  she  eelebiatea  Uie  glorioiu  aetunta  of  tiie 
good  and  biwra. 

CuTonXcHns,  ft  native  of  Carthage.    {Di^.  hor 
trt..  4, 67,  aejff.)    In  bis  early  yeara  be  acquired  a 
fondness  for  learning,  which  indnoed  him  to  visit 
Greece  bt  the  raipose  of  attending  the  schools  of  the 
(diikMophen.   From  fte  time  of  nis  first  anival  in 
Athens  he  aCladied  himself  to  Camaadea,  and  con- 
tittoed  his  £jctple  nntil  his  death,  when  he  became 
ftisaiKceawr  in  the  academic  diair.   He  studied  witii 
gnat  iwhiatry,  and  made  lumsdf  maiter  of  the  systems 
of  the  other  aclioob ;  bnti^rofeased  the  doctrine  of  sns- 
pensiott  of  assent,  as  it  had  been  taught  by  his  master. 
CHcero  rdates,  that  he  wrote  four  hundred  books  upon 
pbQosophical  snbjects.    At  an  advanced  age  he  was 
seised  with  ■  letMny.   Recovering  in  some  measure 
tbe  on  of  his  teiUtiea.  he  said,  "llie  love  of  Hie 
dull  deeeive  me  no  longer,"  and  hid  vbrient  hands 
upon  lumself.    He  entered,  as  we  have  mid,  upon  tiie 
office  of  preo^tor  in  the  academy  inimeffiately  after  the 
deathofOaaneades,andheldittmrtyyeaTs.  According 
to  CicRo,  be  tan^it  that  there  is  no  certain  criterion 
sriucbtojodge  of  the  truth  of  Uuwe  reports  which 
we  leeeHa  mm  the  amses,  and  that,  therefore,  a  wise 
man  wOl  dfter  whcily  sni^end  liis  assent,  or  decline 
giving  a  pereumtory  tqnnion ;  bot  that,  never^Iess, 
mea  are  etrongly  impdied  by  nature  to  follow  proba- 
tslky.    His  monl  doctrine  established  a  natural  alli> 
aace  betwe«i  pleasure  and  virtue.   He  was  a  professed 
Rmny  to  ihetoric,  and  thonght  that  no  place  should  be 
iBowed  in  society  to  bo  dangerous  an  art.  {Sext, 
£si^.  civ.  AAd..  4  W—Enfi^t  Hiatory  of  PhUot- 
i?Av,  voL  1,  p.  SfiS.) 

CuTTXiroa,  m  river  (^Dmbria,  ririnff  in  the  vklnity 
«f  Sptdetom,  and  blDnffinto  ttie  lima,  and  both  to- 
g^iieT  into  the  Tiber.  iRie  modem  name  of  the  Cli- 
tcamn  is  Ctitamw.  It  vras  ftmoos,  according  to 
for  its  milk-white  herde,  selected  as  victims  in 
cbe  eeMmtaon  of  the  trinmph.  {Virg.,  Georg.,  S, 
IM  —Property  9,  tH  19,S6.  — Stf.  iio/.,  8,  462. — 
Jmt,  \%  \Z.  — Claud.,  6,  Ctnu.  Hon.,  506.)  The 
bvulifiil  Jeocription  which  tlie  younger  Pliny  {Bp., 
^.  S)  baa  left  ns  of  this  sacred  river  ami  its  UtHe  tmn- 
;4e.  the  ndns  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the 
foMOboose  of  Le  Verre,  between  Foligno  and  Spoleto, 
wj|  be  read  with  most  pleasure  m  the  ongin&l. 
fCocnpare  Vemtti,  0$Menaxiam  topra  il  fiume  Cli- 
tvmm,  id  tmo  Cte&o  e  Tmpia,  Rom.,  1773,  4to.  — 
Crosier't  AmaaA  Uefy^  vol  1,  p.  S70.)  Aocmnfiiig 
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to  Bnstace,  wUte  herds  are  still  seen  wandering  ovei 
the  rich  plun  watered  by  Hcaa  river.  {Clas*ieal  Tour, 
vol.  1,  p.  833.) 

Cures,  a  familiar  friend  and  foster-brother  of  Al- 
exander, who  had  saved  the  king's  life  in  battle.  Al- 
exander killed  him  with  a  javelin  in  a  fit  of  inebriety, 
because,  at  a  teaSt,  he  preferred  the  Mtiona  of  Phijm 
to  those  of  his  son.   ( rid.  Alexander.) 

Cloacika,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
the  Gloacs.  These  cloaca  were  sewers  for  carrying 
off  the  filth  of  tiie  dty.  The  main  one  was  call^ 
Cloaca  Maxima.  Prom  what  remains  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  at  the  present  day,  we  may  infer  that  the 
pniM  which  the  ancients  bestowed  on  the  Ronan 
doae«  generally  was  not  unmerited,  llieftnteloacs 
vrere  constructed  by  the  two  Tanrinns.  Tarquinius 
Priscna  drained  the  low  grounds  of  the  city  about  the 
Forum,  and  the  valleys  Tying  between  the  hills  (the 
Palatine  and  Capitoline),  cloace,  which  were  carried 
into  the  Hber.  (Lis.,  1,38.)  But  the  draining  waa 
iBmertect,  uul  the  Cloaca  Maxima  was  in  consequence 
bout  by  Tarquiniui  Superbus.  -  (Lh.,  1,  66.)  It 
crossed  the  Roman  Forum  beneath  the  level  of  the 
pavement,  and  in  ancient  times  it  is  said  that  the 
tunnel  was  so  large  that  a  wagon  loaded  with  hay 
could  easily  pass  under  it.  (StTabo,2S6.)  Pliny  ex- 
presses bis  wonder  at  the  solidity  ai^  durability  of  this 
gnat  undertaking,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  600  years, 
still  remained  uninjured  and  entu«  (36,  16).  At 
the  present  day,  however,  all  that  we  see  of  it  is  the 
upper  part  of  a  gr^  massy  arch  of  peperin  stime,  aa 
solid  as  the  day  it  was  built,  through  wnich  the  water 
almost  imperceptibly  flows.  Though  cht^od  up  neailT 
to  its  top  by  the  artifidal  elevadon  of  the  sur&ce  of 
modem  Rome,  it  is  curious  to  see  it  still  serving  as 
the  eonunon  sewer  of  the  city,  after  the  luwe  of  nrariy 
thme  thousand  years.  When  the  TQier,  mto  which  it 
flows,  is  flooded,  the  water  inUie  deaca  is  driven  back 
so  as  to  rise  above  the  keystone  of  the  arch,  and  hide 
it  from  view.  When  the  Tiber  ia  low,  not  only  Uiis 
arch,  but  also  the  arch  through  which  it  discharges  its  ' 
sordid  flood  into  the  river,  may  be  seen  from  the 
Ponte  Rotto,  or  still  more  distinctly  from  the  river 
ttselC  Konysiiis  infetma  us  (8,  07),  that  it  cost  the 
state  dw  enormooa  sum  of  1000  talents  to  have  tba 
cloaca  cleaned  and  repaired.  We  hear  also  of  othei 
sewers  being  made  fi^  time  to  time  on  Mount  Aven- 
tine  and  otiwr  places,  by  the  censors  H.  Cato  and  Va. 
lerius  Flaccas  (Lh.,  S9,  44),  but  more  especially  by 
Agrippa,  who,  according  to  Pliny  (^  e.),  is  sud  to 
have  introduced  whole.nvers  into  these  hollow  chan- 
nels, on  which  the  dty  was,  as  it  were,  suspencM, 
and  thus  waa  rendered  subteimneonsly  navi^le. 
(Compare  Slr^  I.  e.  —  CoMtioi.,  For.  Bp.,  8.  80.) 
It  wcHild  seem,  according  to  the  common  account, 
tiiat  the  early  cloacn  were  at  first  carried  through  the 
streets ;  but  that,  through  want  of  regularity  in  rebuild- 
ing the  city  after  it  was  Immed  by  me  Gauls,  they  in 
many  plaMs  passed  under  private  bouses.  —  Some 
aiehiteeta,  in  order  to  support  their  imptobaUethemy 
that  dw  constniction  ofuie  arch  was  not  known  even 
in  Greece  (vi^re  the  art  had  reached  a  perfection  it 
vriU  never  mbre  attain)  till  about  a  hundred  years 
fore  the  Christian  era,  have  attempted  to  controvert 
the  antiquity  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  and  attribute  it  to 
a  mndi  later  period.  (Compare  Hirt,  Geach.  ier 
Baukuiut,  vol.  9,  p.  ISS.  and  JtffiUer,  Etruaker,  vd. 
1,  p.  259.)  But  if  it  had  really  been  rebuilt,  as  a  late 
learned  antiquary  chose  to  imagine,  by  Augustus, 
would  it  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Suetonius  ?  or 
would  Livy,  that  minute  and  accurate  historian,  who 
extols  its  grandeur  and  antiquity,  and  careftilly  ebron- 
icles  the  erec^on  of  every  toople  and  basilica,  have 
Ailed  to  record  such  a  vaA  as  this,  which  must 
have  t>een  executed  before  his  own  eyes,  and  by  the 
veiy  prinee  in  irtnae  court  he  was  linngt   On  the 
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omtmiyt  ha  wpwaaly  aays, "  that  Tarqain  made  tlw 
great  aubterraiiean  cloaca  to  carry  off  the  filth  of  the 
city,  a  work  bo  vast  that  even  the  magnificence  of  the 
preaent  age  haa  not  been  able  to  equal  it."  {La.,  1, 
56  .)  Pliny  alao,  who  recerda  its  repair  in  the  xeign 
of  Auguetua,  expressly  aaya,  that,  after  BOO  yeaza,  thu 
opus  omnatm  vutMmum  continued  as  strong  aa  when 
first  built  by  Tarquin.  It  may,  indeed,  seem  incredi- 
ble, that  the  Roman*,  in  that  rude  age,  should  have 
been  capable  of  axecniting  ao  noble  a  piece  of  aichiteo- 
.tura ;  but  Livy  teUa  us,  "  that  Tarquin  sent  fi>r  artists 
from  every  part  of  Etruria,"  fur  this  and  his  other  pub- 
lic woi^.  Notliiag  can  be  clears  than  this  evidence 
of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  being  the  woifc  of  the  Tarquma ; 
and  ita  denial  only  afibida  one  of  the  mai^  pioofi,  that 
antiquaries  will  perreit  or  overio(A  Acts  whan  thaj 
interftra  with  twir  favourite  theories.  Tins  cloaca, 
therefine,  is  doubly  interesting,  not  only  fam  ita  ez- 
traontina^  grandeur  and  antiquity,  but  finun  being, 
periiaps,  ue  sole,  and  certainly  the  finest,  remain*  of 
Etxuacan  architecture  that  have  come  down  to  our 
times.  (Rome  in  the  19th  Century,  vol.  I,  p.  849, 
noi. — Coiupare  Burgett,  Antiquiiiee  of  Rome,  vol. 
p.  S33.) 

CLOAirrBDB,  one  of  the  companion*  of  jGneaa, 
from  whom  the  fiunily  of  the  Cluentii  at  Rome  claint- 
«d  descent    ( Vtrg.,  Mn.y  ft,  1S2.) 

Clodii,  I.  a  Mster  of  Clodiua  the  tribune,  and  a 
female  of  the  most  abandoned  character.  She  married 
Q.  Metetlus  Celer,  and  was  suspected  of  having  pn- 
*oned  him. — IL  The  yom^  uater  of  ^  [weeednig, 
and  equally  inftmoos  in  character.  She  maniad  Lu- 
cullus,  but  was  npndtated  \iy  him  for  her  scandalous 
conduct.   {PlMt.,  Yit.  hueuU.) 

ClodU  Lex,  I.  de  Cvpro,  waa  bnHigbt  forward  by 
the  tribune  Clodiua,  A.U.C.  695,  that  Cyprus  should 
be  taken  from  Ptolemy  and  made  a  Roman  province, 
lliis  was  done  in  oroer  to  punish  that  mtmaich  fiv 
having  refused  Clodiua  money  to  pay  his  ransom  when 
taken  the  pirates,  and  to  remove  Cato  out  of  the 
way  by  appointing  iim  to  see  the  law  executed. — II. 
Another,  ae  Magutrattbut,  A.U.C.  69S,  by  the  same. 
It  forbade  the  censors  to  put  a  stigma  or  mark  of  in- 
fiuny  upon  any  person  who  had  not  been  actually  ao- 
pnsed  and  condemned  by  both  of  them- ~  HI-  An- 
other, A.U.C.  695,  which  required  the  aame  diitribn- 
tion  of  oom  aoMmg  the  people  gratia,  a*  bad  been  given 
than  befeie  at  rix  oaeet  and  a  trien*  the  modiua.^ — ^IV. 
Another,  A.U.C.  695,  by  the  same,  de  Judieiia.  It 
eaJIIed  to  an  account  such  aa  had  executed  a  Roman 
citizen  without  a  judgment  of  the  people,  and  all  the 
formalities  of  a  trial.  Cicero' was  aimed  at  by  this 
law,  and  soim  after*  by  means  of  a  hired  mob,  wa*  ac- 
to^y  bamshed. 

Clodiits,  PnUuis,  a  Roman  descended  from  an  il- 
lustrious fiimily,  but  notorious  as  a  bold  and  reckless 
demagogne,  and  a  man  of  the  most  corrupt  morals. 
Besi£s  beinff  guilty  of  the  most  revolting  turpitude  in 
the  case  of  his  nearest  female  relatives,  he  introduced 
If,  in  woman's  drthing,  into  the  boose  of  Julius 
Cssar,  with  imprmwr  deaimi  against  Pnnpeia,  the 
vrifo  of  Cesar,  qf  whom  M  waa  enamoured,  and 
who  was  then  celebrating  the  myateriea  of  the  Bona 
Deo,  at  which  no  male  was  allowed  to  be  {wesenL 
He  was  tried  for  the  sacrilege,  but  escaped  poniah- 
ment  by  brilnng  the  judges.  In  order  to  be  eligible  to 
the  triboneship,  he  relinquished  his  patriotic  rank,  and 
had  himself  adoi^ed  into  a  plebeian  fiunily.  While 
filling  the  office  of  tribune  he  nad  Domerous  laws  pass- 
ed, Bvonnble  to  the  poo^  v>A  adverse  to  the  patri- 
cians. He  poouied  for  Cato,  whom  be  detested,  the 
government  of  Cypraa,  tn  order  that  he  might  lose  his 
reputation  in  tbia  oifiicalt  office,  and  alons  with  it  the 
inSnence  which  he  enjoyed  at  Rmne.  He  cherished 
equal  hatred  towards  Cicero,  whom  he  finally  succeed- 
ed in  driving  from  the  city.  So  troubiescvw  at  last 
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did  he  become  even  to  lus  own  party,  that,  in  eidatt* 
keep  him  in  check,  Pompey  procured  the  reoU  of  Ci- 
cero  from  exile,  which  he  could  not  effect,  boweier, 
wiUiout  the  strenuous  aid  of  the  tribune  Milo ;  and 
not  bng  after  Clodiua  was  alain  in  a  conflict  tint  look 
place  between  his  foUowers  andtbose  of  JAilo.  (Ctt, 
Or.  fro  MiL-'Piia.y  Kit.  Cw.) 

CiAixt,  a  Ranian  viuin,  gmn  as  a  hostage  to  PD^ 
senna.  Tieooiding  to  uw  Md  Roman  I^«id,  whni 
Poraenna  and  tbeAomans  made  a  peace  afUx  the  sf- 
foir  of  Mucins  Scnvola,  the  laltn  people  gave  hostagei 
to  the  king,  ten  youths  and  ten  maioens,  children  of 
noble  parents,  aa  a  pledge  that  tbcy  would  truly  keep 
the  peace  wluch  bad  been  made.   It  hi^pened,  u  the 
camp  of  the  Etruriana  waa  near  the  tNwr,  that  Clalii, 
me  of  the  mudens,  escaped  with  her  ccmpanions,  ind 
fled  to  tiie  brink  of  the  river;  and,astheE«nirianap«^ 
sued  them,  tiiey  all  rushed  into  the  water  and  swam  ii 
safety  aeroas  the  stream.   But  the  Romans,  jealoui  of 
their  reputation  for  good  &ith,  sent  them  ul  back  le 
the  camp  of  Porarana.   Not  to  be  outdone  in  geDC^ 
oaity,  the  monarch  gave  her  and  her  female  co&ipu- 
ions  their  freedom,  and  permitted  her  to  take  with  hot 
half  of  the  Tenths;  wlwmipon,withthedelieaqroft 
Roman  maiden,  she  selected  tboae  only  wlw  wen  o( 
tender  years.   The  RtHnans  raised  an  equeririu 
statue  in  honour  of  her,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Sa- 
cred way.   {ha.,  3, 13.)   She  waa  also  rewarded  vitk 
a  horse  and  arms.   ( Fru-m.  Dion  Com*.,  4. — Bctiat, 
Amed.,  1,  p.  188,  8.)   There  is  anotbei  stoiy,  tbit 
Tarqoinius  £dU  upon  the  hostage*  as  they  were  con- 
ducted into  the  £tnuian  camp ;  end,  with  the  exeqK 
tion  of  Valeria,  who  fled  back  to  the  city,  maasaoed 
them  alL   (Pfm.,  84, 18.) 

Clotho,  tiie  youngest  of  the  three  Paicsr  daofihten 
of  Jupiter  and  Tbenus.  (Fid.Parcn.)  She  held  Ibe 
dialaA;  and  spun  the  thread  of  life,  wboice  bet  mm 
(aAiiAuv,  to  Mpm). 

Clubntiv*,  a  Rinian,  wht^  at  bis  mother's  inrtiia- 
tion,  waa  accused  of  having  poisoned  his  atep&lhti 
Oppianicua.   He  was  defisnded  with  great  abilily  I7 
Cicero,  in  an  oration  which  is  rtiil  extant.   ( Vid- 
cero.) 

CLir8icif,tw>w  CAtii«t,atownof£tiuria,onthebsnki 
of  the  Clanis.   Ita  more  ancient  name  was  Camen. 
{Liv.,  10,  35.  —  Compare  MOllery  Etnttker,  vol.  1.  p- 
103,  where  the  name  Cameia  or  Camera  ia  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  the  place's  having  been  originally  pa«- 
sessed  by  the  Umbrian  race  oftbe  Camertes.  Con- 
sult also  Cluwr,  B.  Ant.,  vol.  3,  p.  667.)    Tbe  Gaali 
under  Brennu*  besieged  it,  but  marched  to  Rome  with- 
out  taking  it.    It  waa  at  Ciusium  that  Poraenna  hrid 
tuB  eonit;  andnear  this  dty  be  erected  for  bime^ tbe 
*|teidid  mansolemn  of  wbidi  Ptioj  haa  tmnsmitledl* 
usedeaei^ititm  on  tbe  authority  of  Vana  (Plin.,3(i 
13.)   The  whole  account  seeme  to  beer  no  small  ap- 
pearance of  fiction ;  for,  had  sneh  a  stupendoua  woik 
reidly  existed,  some  traces  of  it  would  surely  have  n- 
mamed,  not  merely  in  Pliny'a  day,  bat  even  in  the 
present  age. — Pliny  (3, 5)  makes  e  dietinctitm  betvr een 
Ciusium  Vetna  and  Novnm ;  and  e  village,  niBwd 
Chiiui,  supposed  to  represent  tbe  letter,  is  pmnted  out 
at  the  foot  of  tbe  Apennines,  north  of  ilrvseo,  in  con- 
firmation of  this  dutinetion.  (Crumer^a  .^iic.  Itdif, 
vol.  I,  p.  319.) 

Clusids,  I.  or  Clcsius,  a  river  of  Gallia.  Transpula- 
na,  risingamong  tbe  Euganei,  and  flowing  between  ibe 
Lake  Benacus  and  the  river  Mela.  It  is  now  tbe  CAufe. 
or  CiUt0><me  of  the  tributaries  of  the  O^^.— II-  Tho 
snmaiM  c£  Janna,  when  his  lemfio  wes  sbnt.  (  Ocii. 
Fut^  1,  180.)  . 

Clyhbkb,  I.  a  daughter  of  Ocaenus  and  Tethys, 
who  married  lapetua,  hj  whom  ahe  had  Atlas,  Prome- 
theus, Menortius,  and  Epimetheue.  {Jie^iod,  Titog-, 
508,  aeqq.)—U.  Tbe  mother  of  Phaethon.  {Ooid,  iVei., 
1,  756 )  —  III.  A  female  servant  of  Helen,  who  ae> 
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eampanied  her  mutress  to  Troy  when  abe  eloped  with 
ftrif.    (Ovid,  Hermd.,  17, 1167.— Horn.,  K,  3, 144.) 

CLniEirBiDia,  a  patronjnuc  civen  to  Pbaethon's 
dilm,  who  were  daughters  of 

CLTfiA  (eeUed  ht  the  Greek  writers  Aapis),  now 
JiKitc,  a  town  of  Afika  Pro^ia,  3S  milei  eart  of 
Csithage.  It  wai  bnUt  npon  a  promontoiy  which  was 
ih^ed  1^  «  shield.  Aeathcicles  seized  npon  this 
place  when  he  landed  in  Aliica,  fortified  it,  and  gave 
it,  from  the  shape  of  the  pmnontorj,  the  name  of  As- 
m  ("a  daebt"  in  Greek,  same  as  Ctypetu  in  Latin). 
The  natirefl  ealled  the  promontoiy  TttpNtit.  This 
to«n  served  as  s  stronghold  to  Regains  in  the  first 
JNfflic  war.    (iMcan,  4,  686.  —  Lie.,  27,  29.  —  C«., 

CLvmiirKSTiA,  a  denghter  of  Tyndama,  king  of 
Sparta,  by  Leda.  She  was  bom,  together  with  bei 
brother  Ca»U>r,  from  one  of  the  e«rs  which  her  moAer 
toooght  forth  after  her  amour  imh  Japiter,  under  the 
fiinn  of  a  swan.  She  married  Agamemnon,  king  of 
Mjceiut.  When  this  mmaich  went  to  the  Trojan  war, 
he  left  his  wile  and  fanily,  and  all  his  affairs,  to  the  eaie 
of  his  niatian  fgisthos.  But  the  latter  proved  nn- 
fiilUul  to  bis  trust,  cortnpted  Clytemnestn,  and  naurp- 
ed  the  throne.  Agamemnon,  on  his  rctom  home,  was 
mnidaed  by  lus  guilty  wife,  who  was  herself  after- 
ward aUdn,  along  with  ^gistbns,  by  Orestes,  son  of 
As  deeeased  imnaidL  (Consult,  »r  a  more  debuled 
aeooant,  tlw  artides  Agamemnon  and  Orestea.) 

Chioqs,  a  town  sod  promontory  of  Doris  in  Caria, 
at  the  eiitiemitr  of  a  promontory  called  Triopiom. 
The  foundeT  <rf'tlie  place  is  said  to  have  been  Tnopas. 
{Dud..  &,  61.  — Pciwan.,  10,  2.)  From  him  it  re- 
etxvcd  at  finl  the  name  of  Triopium,  which  at  a  later 
period  was  confined  merely  to  the  oiDmontory  on  which 
It  stood.  (Snlax.  p.  3a.—Herodot.,  1,  174.)  Yenns 
was  the  efciief  deity  of  the  place,  and  had  three  temples 
erected  to  her,  aiider  the  several  Bamames  of  Dontis, 
Acnea,  and  KapkB^  In  the  last  of  these  stood  a  cele- 
brated atatne  of  the  goddess,  the  work  of  Praxiteles. 
[Pmum.,  I,  I.— Plat.,  36, 5.~Hor.,  Od.,  8,  28.— Ca- 
btU.,  86,  II.)  Nicomedes  of  Bithynia  wished  to  pur- 
chase tUsadrauable  production  of  the  chisel,  and  actnal- 
IfiAndtoIiipiidalathedebtofCniduBiwhidi  was  very 
<«nssdeiable,iftb«etlizen0  would  cede  it  to  him;  but 
liey  idnaed  to  part  with  what  they  esteemed  the  glory 
of  their  ci^.  {Plin.,  I.  c.)  A  drawing  of  the  Venns 
of  Cnitea,  from  an  antique  statue  found  near  Rome, 
is  given  by  Tlaxman,  at  the  end  of  his  lectures  on 
acmptoie  (fL  23).  The  stuHres  of  Cnidus  fiimiahed  in 
anricnt  imbm^  as  they  do  now,  a  great  abundance  of 
fishes.  The  wines  were  funona,  and  Theophrastus 
spffc*  of Ae  Chiidian  onions  as  of  a  particular  nteciea, 
being  very  mild,  and  not  occasioning  tears.  Cnidus 
was  the  nrthplaee  of  the  femous  mathematician  and 
Mtrouomet  Eodoxus ;  of  Agatharchidaa,  Theopompns, 
aad  Ctcsias.  It  is  now  a  mere  heap  of  ruins ;  and 
the  modem  name  of  die  promontoiy  is  Cape  Crio. 
(Mtmurt,  Cfeogr.,  voL  6,  pt  3,  p.  236.)  An  account 
cf  the  nniB  m  Ctaidua  is  flven  in  Clarke't  Travels, 
vqL  S,  p.  MI,  from  Walpirie's  MS.  Journal. 

CsSsos  (Evw<TOf,  more  correct  than  C  rob  bus, 
Crueeor,  if  we  follow  the  language  of  coins  and  in- 
scriptions), the  royal  city  of  Crete,  on  the  northem 
coast,  at  a  maU  distance  from  the  sea.  Its  earlier 
mae  was  Ccistus,  which  appellation  was  given  also 
to  the  ineonridenUe  stream  that  flowed  beneath  its 
waUa.  {Strti.,  478.)  It  was  inddrted  to  Minos  tbr 
aQ  its  hnportance  and  sf^oidour.  That  monarch  Ib 
nad  to  hsve  divided  the  island  into  three  portions,  in 
tarfa  of  whidi  he  founded  a  laive  ei^ ;  and  fixing  his 
■yriVnee  at  Cnosos,  it  became  3ie  capital  of  the  nng- 
^h>e^  {JNod.  Sic.,  6,  78.)  It  was  here  that  Dsda- 
hte  calfivited  Ills  art,  and  planned  the  celebrated  lab- 
jTiaA.  Cnosos  kmg  meserved  its  nhk  among  the 
4ief  dtfH  of  Oiete,aid,lj  ttssUimea  with  GoitTBa, 


obtained  the  dominion  of  nearly  the  whole  island .  The 
vestiges  of  this  ci^  are  discernible  at  the  present  day, 
to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Candia,  which  has  commu- 
nicated to  the  island  its  present  name.  The  precise 
mte  of  the  ruins  is  called  Limg  CanHa.  (Crcflier's  • 
Ane.  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  368,  teqq.)  The  name  of  this 
city  ii  sometimes  written  with  an  initio  O,  as  Gno- 
BOS,  and  the  F  occurs  actually  on  some  coins,  but 
more  common  initial  letter  in  Greek  insertions  and 
on  coins  is  the  K.  (Compare  Ratche,  Lex^ei  Num., 
vol.  2,  coL  649,  w^.) 

Cocjaus,  a  king  of  Sidly,  who  hoqtitably  received 
Daedalus,  when  he  fled  beunre  Minos.  When  Minos 
arrived  in  Sicily,  the  daughters  of  Cocalus  destroyed 
him.    (Otnd,  Jr«f.,8,261.) 

CoccBTOs  Nbiva.    Vid.  Nerva  I. 

CoccvaiuB,  a  mountain  of  Argolia,  between  Halice 
and  Hermione.  Its  previous  name  was  Thorn  ax ; 
but  it  received  the  appellation  of  Coccygias  from  the 
circomstance  of  JnpUer's  having  been  metamoipfaosed 
there  into  the  bird  ealled  Coccyx  (K^kkvI)  by  the 
Greeks.  On  its  snnunit  was  a  temple  saered  to  Ulat 
god,  and  another  of  ApoUo  at  the  base.  {PmMiua*, 
2,  86.) 

CociRTtTH  Paohohtokioii,  a  pnnnontoTy  of  Bru- 
tinm  in  Lower  Italy,  below  the  Sinui  ScylaciuB.  Ttie 
modem  name  is  Cape  Stiio.  It  marked  the  separation 
between  the  Ionian  and  Sicilian  seas.   (Pdyb.,  2, 14.) 

CocLBB,  Pubhns  Hfwatine  (or,  as  Niebuhr  gives  it, 
Marcus  Horatius),  a  Roman  who,  alone,  oppmed  the 
wholeamy  ofPorsennaatthe  head  of  a  bridge,  while 
his  companions  behind  him  were  catting  off  the  com- 
munication with  the  other  shore.  When  the  bridge 
was  destroyed,  Codes,  after  addressing  a  abort  prayer 
to  the  god  of  the  Tiber,  leaped  into  Uie  stream,  and 
swam  aetoss  in  ssfe^  with  his  aims.  As  a  mark  of 
gratitude,  every  inhabitant,  while  famine  waa  raging 
within  the  city,  brought  him  all  Uie  provisions  he  couu 
stint  himself  of ;  and  Hie  state  afterward  raised  a  statue 
to  him,  and  gave  him  as  much  land  as  he  could  plou^ 
round  in  a  day.  (Lts.,  2,  10. — Dion.  Hoi.,  1,  24.) 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  other  parts  of  the  story, 
ttiat  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  the  land  is  evidently 
mere  poetic  exag^ration.  PidylsQS  (6,  68)  makes 
Codes  to  bale  perished  in  tile  river.  (Consult,  as 
regards  the  whole  legend,  the  remaiks  of  Niebuhr, 
Rom.  HUt.,  vol.  i.,  p.  476,  aeqq.,  Camhr.  tranfl.)  — 
The  name  CoeltM  properiy  means  "  a  person  blind  of 
one  eye."  It  appears  to  be  the  old  lorm  odtt  (from 
octtluM),  with  a  Mish  initid  aspiration.  ( Vant,  L. 
L., «,  8.) 

CocfTDs,  a  river  of  Ejutus,  which,  according  to 
Pansanias  (1,  17),  blended  its  nauseous  waters  with 
those  of  the  Acheron.  Its  fancied  etymology  (from 
Kaxva,  "  to  lament,"  "  to  leoir'),  the  wiwbolesome- 
ness  of  its  waters,  and,  above  alt,  its  proximity  to  the 
Acheron,  induced  the  poets  to  make  it  one  of  the  riv- 
ers of  the  lower  worid.  {Vrrg.,  Georg.,3,iQ. — Id., 
JBn.,  6,  297,  &c.) — "  Leaving  Potamia,"  observes  an 
intdiigent  traveller,  "  we  passed  over  a  marsh  o^  bog 
formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river  Vava,  which 
is  probably  the  Cocytus  of  antiquity.  It  flows  from 
below  the  mountains  of  Margeriti,  opposite  Paramu 
thia,  and,  after  skirting  the  <^>posite  side  of  the  plain, 
empties  itself  into  the  Acheron,  at  a  small  distance 
from  its  mouth,  below  the  vilUge  of  TeheahddeM. 
Pansanias,  in  Ms  description  of  the  Acheron,  intimates 
that  the  Coeytus  also  flows  in  the  same  plain  ;  and  no 
other  river  except  the  Acheron,  now  called  the  iroraiu 
roO  SotiAf,  and  the  Vava,  is  to  be  discovered  in  the 
I^ianari.  The  very  appellation  Vava  {da6a),  which  is 
an  expression  of  grief  or  aversion,  seems  to  strengthen 
the  ctmjeeture ;  and  not  only  this,  but  the  water  of 
the  Ksw  exactly  ooinrides  with  the  expression  of 
Pinsanias,  fidup  ArefmioTaTOv,  for  it  flovra  slowly 
over  •  deep  nradd^  sdl.  hnUbbig  noxious  qoslities 
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Awn  umnmtnble  weeds  upon  itt  baaki,  and  oceariona 
thegnatMtpaitoftbemalaziaofUieplaiii."  {HugJut, 
TVmeU  m  Gretet,  ius.,  vol.  2,  p.  811.  —  llampan 
WorinBorOC*  Oruee,  p.  354,  wfq.) 
■  CodInui  sinus,  one  of  the  aneient  namea  of  the 
Balfie.  Mela  (a,  3,  6)  repreaenta  it  aa  Ml  of  large 
and  amall  ialands,  tlw  largeat  of  vrhicb  be  eaUs  Sean- 
dinaria ;  ao  also  Pliny  (I,  13).  The  name  Godanna 
aeema  to  tuTe  aooM  Tnerenee  to  dial  of  tiie  Ootfaa  in 
■oond.  The  Baodeni  lenn  Battie  ^peaia  to  be  de> 
rived  IVom  the  Celtie  Bait  or  Beb,  denoting  a  eoOeetion 
of  water ;  whence  alao  the  name  of  the  atraita,  Greai 
and  LiUle  Bdl.   {MaUe-Bnm,  Diet.  Geogr.,  p.  fiii.) 

CoDoHANMDs,  a  Buniame  of  Dariua  the  Thiid,  king 
of  Peraia.   {Vtd.  Darioa  III.) 

CoDBDi,  the  laat  king  of  Athena.  He  leceiTed  the 
aeeptre  ftmn  bia  frther  Hdantiiaa,  and  wia  now  bx 
advaneed  in  yean,  baring  reigned  fer  s  oonaideiBbla 
Ume,  when  aome  of  the  Donan  atatea  anited  their 
force*  for  the  inTaaion  of  Attica.  The  Dorian  amy  | 
inarched  to  Athena,  and  lay  encamped  under  ita  walla ; 
and  the  oracle  at  Delphi  had  aaaund  them  of  suceeaa, 
pnnided  they  aparea  die  life  of  the  Athenian  king. 
A  fiwndhr  De^)aian,  named  Qeomaitfia,  diaeloaad  the 
anawer  of  the  oiaele  to  the  Athenlana,  and  Codhma  le- 
atriTed  to  devote  himself  for  hia  country  in  a  manner 
not  nnlika  that  which  immortalized  among  the  Ro- 
mana,  at  a  later  d^e,  the  name  of  tile  Dedi.  He 
went  out  at  the  gate  diaguioed  in  a  woodman's  nrb, 
and,  falling  in  with  two  Dorians,  killed  one  wi£  hia 
bill,  and  waa  killed  1^  the  other.  The  Atiieniana 
thereupon  sent  a  hnakl  to  claim  the  body  of  their  king, 
and  the  Dorian  chiefa,deeiniBgth»  war  h(^peleaa,wim* 
drew  their  forces  from  Attiea.— This  aton,  which  con- 
tinued for  centuries  to  warm  the  patnotiam  of  the 
AUienians,  baa  been  regarded  by  aome  aa  altt^ether 
improbable.  It  would  seem,  howerer,  to  be  confinn- 
ed  by  the  fact  mentioned  hij  the  orator  L;  rcnrgua 
(eoiifra  Leoer.,  p.  IM),  that  deinpmntia,  and  hia  pos- 
terity, woe  boDoofBd  with  ttw  jnirilega  of  during  Uie 
<  entertainment  pionded  in  the  Rtytueinn  at  A&ens 
for  the  guesta  of  the  state.  But  we  scarcely  know 
how  the  current  tradition  is  to  be  reconciled  with  an- 
other preserved  by  Pansaniaa  (7,  36),  that  a  part  of 
the  Dorian  army  effected  theii  entrance  by  night 
within  the  walls,  and,  being  surrounded  I7  their  en- 
eniea^  took  rdbge  at  the  aftara  of  the  Eumeoidea  on 
the  Araopagna,  and  won  ^land  fay  the  pie^  of  the 
Athenians.  If,  however,  either  must  be  rejected  aa  a 
fabrication,  this  last  has  certainly  the  slightflr  dalm  to 
credit. — After  the  death  of  Codrus,  the  nobles,  tn^ng 
advairtage,  peihua,  of  the  opportunity  affiirded  by  a 
dispute  between  his  sons,  are  aaid  to  have  abobAed 
the  tUe  of  Ahv,  and  to  have  substituted  for  it  Uiat  of 
srcAoM.  This  new  office  wss  to  bo  held  for  life,  and 
then  transmitted  to  Uie  son  of  the  deceased.  The 
first  of  these  hefeditary  archona  waa  Medon,  son  of 
Codrua,  ^om  vriiom  the  Uurteen  following  ardiona 
were  called  Medontida,  aa  being  hia  lineal  deacend- 
aida.  (Vtd.Arehontea.— TAw/woU'a  Jfiat.o/&resce, 
vol.  1,  p.  376,  vol.  3,  p.  16.) 

CoBLB  (Kot^ij),  or,  tbe  HoUow,  I.  the  northern  di- 
ffimon  of  EUia.— II.  A  quarter  in  the  suburbs  of 
AtfaMU,  aHnwriated  to  aqnilchrea.  Cimon  and  Thn* 
eydidea  were  both  interred  in  this  place.  (Herodot., 
6,  103.— P&U.,  Vit.  Cinu>n.—PmuaH.,  1, 33.)  Coele 
is  dasssd  by  Hesycfaina  among  ttu  Attic  demi  or  hm~ 
oagfas.  <M.  Leake  places,  witti  great  probatnUty,  this 
hdW  way  or  gate  "to  the  aouth  of  the  acrop^ 
near  the  gate  oriaunAsndian,  wUdi  answers  to  the 
Ports  MeUtrassa."  {Oramtr't  Aimmt  Gruee^r^. 
3,  p.  386.) 

CoLBsniA  (KoiXii  ivpia),  or,  the  "  Hollow  Sy- 
ria," a  tract  of  country  between  tfa«  ranges  of  libaons 
andAntilibanua ;  m  Syria,  and  stntdiing  inland  frmn 
the  coast  aa  far  as  the  coaoby  aimud  Duuemu.  In 


the  rime  of  TKnrlrsiin  it  received  the  name  of  Pbce- 
nieta  Libanesia.  The  modem  appellation  ii  nven  by 
some  aa  Et-Beluik.  (MeU,  1,  11.  — P^m.,  S,  IS.— 
Jornatid.,  ie  Regn,  Sueeut.,  p.  66,  ha.) 

Ctsui  Laz,  a  law  pasaad  A.U.C.  630,  that  in  teiiU 
for  treason  the  people  abould  vote  by  ballot,  which 
had  been  excepted  the  Caasian  law.  (Comult 
Cie„  de  Leg.,  3,  16.) 

CauDa,  a  yoong  RMnan  of  conaideraUe  tiletiU 
and  aeqninmsnts,  bat  <tf  diso^irte  diameter,  idw  hid 
been  intniited  to  Ills  eafe  (rf  (Xoen  on  Ua  fint  irtm- 
duetion  to  the  Fomm.  Having  iamudently  engaged 
in  an  intrigue  vrith  Clodia,  the  welt-known  aister  of 
Clodius,  and  havii^  afterward  deserted  her,  aha  ae- 
cuied  htm  of  an  attempt  to  poiaon  her,  and  of  having 
bonovred  mon^  6om  her  in  order  to  Moeoie  the  u- 
aasdnitien  <rflXo,  the  Atoendgeen  anuiaatidor.  He 
vraa  defended  by  CSoevo  in  a  epMldi  etiU  extut,  and 
obtained  an  acquittal  We  find  him  aobseqnen^  at 
taiaing  to  the  prstorabip,  and  engaging  eventuaUy  in 
the  civil  conteat,  in  which  he  bwt  his  lifo.  In  this,  u 
in  most  other  pfoseeataooa  of  the  period,  a  number  of 
diaigea,  uneooneeted  with  the  main  one,  asen  to  ban 
been  aeenmabted  in  Older  to  give  the  diief  accnaa&a 
additional  force  and  cndibili^.  ^eero  had  thu  to 
defend  hia  client  gainst  Ae  snndeions  arinng  fioa 
the  general  libertinism  of  hiieonaoet.  Middletonbat 
pronounced  this  to  be  the  most  entertaining  itf  the  ma* 
tioiiB  which  (Meero  haa  left  ns,  from  ths  vivacity  of 
wit  and  humour  vrith  whidi  he  treata  the  gallantiiei 
of  Clodia,  her  commerce  vrith  Cueliua,  and,  in  general, 
Um  gayetiea  and  licentionsiiess  of  ^outh.  This  on- 
tion  was  a  paiticalar  fovooiite  with  the  celdinted 
Mr.  Fox.  (l>iiiijBp'«  ilomcn  titeratmrty  vol  3,  p. 
309,  atff, — Cerre^omteau  of  Wois/SeM  md  /bz,  p 
60.) 

C<Btira,  one  of  the  earlier  deities,  and  the  qpooae  « 
Terra.  He  is  the  same  wttti  the  Greciaa  Uianui. 
(FW.  Uranus.) 

CdDB  (KoJor),  one  of  Uie  Titans,  wm  of  Cidas  isl 
Terra,  or,  to  adopt  Ao  GreeiBn  idirueolon,  of  Uta- 
nus  and  Ge  (Gea).  ffia  name  indtortea  ma  cobiw- 
gonical  character,  beii^  derived  from  aofu,  "  Ut  hurhT 
( Kid.  Titanes.)  He  was  the  Ulier  of  Lrteaa  by 
Phoebe.   {Haiod,  Thmg.,  404,  segf .) 

CoaoRs.    Vid.  Legio. 

CoLcai,  the  inhd)itaii>s  of  Colchis.  i 
Colchis,  a  country  of  Asia,  having  Iberia  on  tht 
east,  the  Euxine  <m  the  west,  Caucasus  aa  the  north,  | 
and  Armenia  on  tlw  south.    It  ia  fomous  in  portie 
legends  as  having  been  the  land  to  which  Ae  Arfto-  1 
nautie  expedition  was  directed  in  quest  of  the  goloen  ' 
fieece.   (Vid.  Argonauts.)   It  correspoods  at  the 
present  day  to  wliat  ia  called  Mingrdia.  Colctui 
abounded,  according  to  Stiabo,  with  fruit  o£  eveiy 
kind,  and  every  matorid  reqaidt*  for  navigatiaai.  lU 
only  exceptioiuble  produce  waa^  honey,  vrUchhada 
Uttertaste.   The  hneDmana&ctured  here  vraa  in  hi^ 
repute,  and  was  made,  according  to  Herodotua  (3, 105), 
afier  the  nuuuier  of  Egypt ;  the  two  kinds,  however, 
being  dirtinguishedfem)  each  other  by  name,  since  the 
Greeks  odtod  the  Colchian  by  the  name  of  Sazd(»isO| 
but  that  whidi  came  fiom  Egypt  by  tiis  proper  nam( 
oftheeoimtry.    Tbia  species  ofmaira&oCnre,togeth(f 
with  the  dark  complexion  and  crisped  loeka  of  the  va* 
tivea,  were  so  suny  argmaents  with  the  ancieats  t| 
prove  them  of  Egyptian  <»igin,  independently  of  othd 
pioofo  drawn,  aoeordfaig  to  Herodotna,  from  their  laiw 
goaga  Mad  mode  of  lifo.   The  histiHrian  farther  infora 
nSithst,  being  aOuckbr  the  vesamMaaoe  between  tl 
Cdehiana  and  Egyptians,  be  inquired,  from  motive* « 
curiodW,  of  both  nations,  and  diatsovend  that  the  C< 
chiana  had  more  recollection  of  the  Efl;mtiaRa  thi 
the  Egyptians  bad  of  the  Colcbiana.    The  Egyptiai 
however,  told  him,  that  they  believed  the  OotehUns 
have  been  deseendnd  from  a  part  of  the  aaof  of  9 
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aiiliji^IiAMiiiicIbyhim  in  thii  qaart«r  to  guard  the 
panes  whan  he  wm  going  on  hia  Scythian  expedition, 
ud  whowerefnally  estaBiahed  here  aa  a  mtiitai;  colo- 
tj.  Anptbarugonunttin&Toaroftheidentityoftbe 
Colcluaiu  and  Egyptiana,  is  drawn  by  Herodotus  frcmi 
tbe  ringyfar  dicunutanqe  of  the  rite  of  circumcisioa 
Ewiiw  ttmiwinn  to  both.   (CompBTe  Mi^aeli*,  Mot. 
Steb^  Tirf.  4,  4  186.  —  Mtuura,  in  Conrnunt  Soe. 
Ba.  GoltiHg.,  ToL  14,  p.  207,  *eqq.,  p.  211,  teqq.) 
—The  account  here  given  by  Heroabtus  of  the  Col- 
dtiaos  has  elicited  a  great  wemty  of  opinion  among 
Bodem  scholan.   I&eren,  for  exsm^,  thinks  that 
tlw  Egyptian  colony  in  Colchis  owed  its  existence  to 
the  Eaatero  costom  of  tnuuplanting  vanquished  na- 
tidDs,  either  in  whole  or  part,  to  otner  and  more  dis- 
taot  renons ;  and      supposes  tbe  Colduan  settle- 
ment to  nm  bsan  the  nsw  of  Moie  noh  trtnnUBt»- 
tinn    NetpAadawanrT  or  some  other  of  tbe  Ana& 
monaKhs,  who  penetrated  into  Egypt.  (Ueen,v6Ll, 
pt.  1,  p.  406,  not.)   HoIsteniuB  makes  the  Colchians 
to  bate  been  a  colony  of  Jews,  transported  to  the 
sboies  of  the  Eozinc  by  some  Ajsyrian  kin^.  (Ep. 
■d  dissrs.  ed.  Boumnod.,  p.  610.)    Michaehs  views 
Uum  as  of  Sjiian  origin,  led  oat  from  home  after  the 
onitbiDwofthekingaoinofDanuaciu.  (MM.SeeU., 
voL  4,  ^  186.  p.  18,  noL)   lUUer  maiataimi  a  theory 
■kt^ether  dinerent  from  any  of  the  preceding.  He 
nukes  the  Colchians  of  Indian  origin,  and  in  this 
way  explains  their  acquaintance  with  the  manu&ctare 
of  linen.   According  to  him  they  were  a  meicaotile 
coltny,  estaUiriied  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  for  the 
porposes  of  traffic,  and  the  very  name  of  Sardonian, 
as  apptied  to  the  Colduan  linen,  he  traces,  along  with 
the  term  5uid«i  {Sivdiiv,  "  fine  linen*')>  to  the  land 
otSerimd  (Stud)  or  India.    (Kttter,  VorhaUe,  p.  36, 
.Mem.) 

CoLUj  PaojfDMToBicji,  a  promontory  of  Attica, 
about  twenty  stadia  from  Phalentm,  and  still  retaining 
ila  andent  name,  though  occanooaUy  designated  by 
that  ai  TUtp^gm.  lure  waa  a  tein|ile  consecrated 
to  Veww,  MMMBr  to  the  goddesses  named  Gepetyllides 
{Pwutm.,  1.  l.—Strab.,  39B),  and  also  chapels  of 
Pin  and  Cera,  (ibmrt.,  it  Pirao,  c.  1l,  p.  674.) 
C^as  was  aleo  celebrated  for  its  earthenware.  {Plot., 
it  AMdit.—Op.y  ed.  Reitke,  vol.  6,  p.  IBa.—Etj/m. 
JUg. — Sua,)  Ritterindulges  in  stMne  carious  spec- 
■lalkna  M  tlw  naDM  Colias,  and  finds  in  it  a  coiiaect* 
iag  finkbetwon  tiie  relifpoos  systems  of  the  eastern 
and  wcitfln  world.   {VorluUU,  p.  64,  »eqq.) 

CoLUTU,Latownof  Latiiun,to  the  north  of  Ga- 
bii,  and  colo^xed  frinn  Alba.  It  was  rendered  fomous 
in  Rooxaa  Ustacy  by  the  self-immdation  of  the  chaste 
Lneretia.  (£«.,  I,  58.)  In  the  time  of  Stnbo  (229) 
It  vas  little  more  than  a  village.  The  ruins  of  this 
*laoeaz«JtintobetracedonaoiIl,which  from  thence 
has  obtaioed  the  naoio  otCatteUaeio.  (iViMy,  Viag* 
gio  Aa$ifUano,  toL  I,  p.  940.)— II.  A  town  of  Apn> 
Ka,  Bear  KoDnt  Ga^uras,  now  CoUaHm.  (Plm.,  8, 
11— CM.) 

CouAxboa,  L.  Taiqninius,  grandson  of  Aruns 
elder  brother  of  Tar^oiniua  IMscns.  He  derived  his 
"  riHM  iiMB  CoUatta,  where  he  resided,  and  with  the 
piiMjuBtyof  wfakh  he  was  inwated.  Ct^atinuewaa 
rhatMlarsI  nfthn  rnlnlimttiil  Tnnintis  .  and,  after  the 
I  wfMau  of  the  Tarqoins,  he  and  Brutos  were  elected 
tbm  fioc  eoBsob.  Hu  relationship,  however,  to  the 
Tnqsra  finnt^  ezcUed  distnut,  and  when  a  law  was 
paawd  hfiftifiMg  the-  whde  Tarqiuman  house,  he  was 
ftiand  to  lar  down  bis  offiee  and  depart  frnn  Rome. 
Hm  aided  Wm  dan  at  I«viiititni.  (LiB.,  1,  BO. — id., 

CauIwA,  I.  one  of  the  gates  of  Bxone,  on  Mount 
^nrin^s,  ao  called,  a  eaihbtu  Qttiritiali  €t  Vminaii. 

 h  waa  edled  also  QmiriMli*.   To  thu  gate  Hanni- 

fcwlndenp  and  threw  a  spear  within  the  eitf.  {Ovid, 
^Snt,  4, 871.) — ^IL  The  naaw  of  one  of  the  four  re- 


gions or  wndi  into  wlueh  Rome  was  divided  Ij  Sofr 
vine  TuUins.  The  other  three  were  Po^tUtwt,  Suiwr- 
ram,  oA  EsquUim.  (Lh.,  6,  41.  —  O.,  86,  10. — 
PUn.,  34,  6.) 

CoLfiNJt,  I.  a  dty  of  Troas,  north  of  Tflriwnn  It 
is  placed  on  the  coast  b^  Sc;^'^  others.  Pliny, 
however,  assigns  it  a  position  inland.  Strabo  makes  it 
the  residimce  of  a  Thiadan  prince,  who  ruled  over  tlw 
adjacent  country,  and  also  the  island  of  Traedoe. 
{Manaert,  Ga^.,  voL  6,  pt  3,  p.  465.}— II.  A  town 
of  Mysia,  in  the  teiritoiy  of  Lamps ac us.  (.^rrwn,  1, 
IZ.Strabo,  689.) 

C01.0NIA  AobippTwa,  a  city  of  Geiminy,  <m  the 
Rhine.    (Vid.  Agrippina  III.) 

GolSnos,  a  dunoB  of  Attica,  to  the  northwest  of 
the  Aiiademy,  near  Atiwos.  It  was  named  Hippeios, 
from  the  aliar  nectad  there  to  the  Equestrian  Nep- 
tune, and  is  rendered  so  celebrated  the  play  of 
Sophodes  {(EiipuM  at  Coloma)  as  the  scene  of  the 
last  adventures  of  CEdipus.  It  was  the  native  borough 
of  the  poet,  and  is  beautifully  described  by  him  in  one 
of  the  choruses  of  the  same  play.  From  Thut^dides 
we  learn  that  Cobuuu  was  distant  tan  stadia  from  the 
aXy,  and  that  aaaemblMS  of  the  inbalatants  were  on 
some  occasions  outvened  at  tbe  temple  of  Neptune. 
{Tkua/d.,  8,  67.) 

Colophon,  a  cily  of  Ionia,  northwest  of  Ephesos. 
It  waa  founded  by  Andramon,  son  of  Codrus,  and  was 
situate  about  two  miles  from  the  coast,  its  harbour, 
called  Notiom,  being  connected  with  the  by  meanj 
of  long  walls.  Colophon  was  destn^ed  by  Lysima- 
chos,  together  with  Lebedus,  in  order  to  swell  tbe  pop- 
ulation of  the  new  town  he  bad  founded  at  Ephesus.. 
{Pausaa.,  1,  9.—Diad.  Sic,  20,  107.)  The  Colo- 
pbonians  are  sdgmalized  several  andent  writers  as 
verr  effenunate  and  luxurious  {Alhaueut,  13,  p.  626), 
and  yet  Strabo  says,  that,  at  one  period,  this  i^ace 
possessed  a  flouriBhin^  navy,  and  that  its  cavalry  was 
in  such  r^ute,  tiiat  victory  followed  wherever  thty 
were  employed.  Henoe  anee  the  proverb  KoAo^dva 
hnr^kMUt  "to  add  a  Colo|dioman,"  i  •.,  to  put  th« 
finishing  hand  to  an  afiair.  The  scholiast  on  Flatot 
how0ver,  gives  another  explanation  of  the  saying, 
which  appears  sonewhat  more  prolnble,  thou^  its 
authority  is  not  so  good.  He  states,  that  the  Oolo- 
phoiuans  had  the  right  of  a  double  vote  in  the  genend 
assembh  of  the  loninw,  on  acootmt  of  Uie  service 
they  had  rendered  the  coniedenHnr  by  indodng  tbe  d^r 
of  Smyrna  to  join  it.  Hence  tney  were  fivqoentfy 
enabled  to  decide  points  left  undetermioed  nom  a 
parity  of  suffiagei.  i3e/u)l.adPiat.,Theatet.,p.Sl9.) 
It  arose  from  this  old  saying,  that,  in  the  early  periods 
of  tbe  art  of  printing,  the  aoeonut  which  the  printer 

Eve  of  the  place  rad  date  of  the  edition,  being  the 
It  thing  pniUed  at  tbe  end  of  the  bodt,  was  called 
the  GoU^kon.  This  dty  was  one  of  the  plaoes  which 
eimtcnded  for  the  birth  mHonwr,  aiid  was  uiiqiieition- 
ably  the  native  place  of  AGmnennus  and  Hennesianax. 
It  was  also  fomed  for  its  resin,  whence  the  name  of 
Colophom/,  otherwise  called  Spanish  wax,  and  Qredan 
resin.    {Cranur't  Asia  Mitior,  vol,  1,  p.  867,  aeqq.) 

OoLOsan,  a  large  and  flonrishing  city  of  Pbrygia 
PwaUana,  in  an  an^  fomwd  by  the  rivers  I^ous  uid 
Mnander.  Stisbo  speaks  of  tbe  gre^tmofitsaoeruing 
from  its  wool-trade.  One  of  the  mat  Christian  chnrob* 
es  was  estaUiflhed  here,  and  one  of  St  Paal's  efdsties 
was  addressed  to  it  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Nero,  or  about  two  years  after  the  epistle  of  StTraul 
was  sent,  this  dty  was  neariy  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
qna^.  Under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  Oolossn,  b^ 
ing  in  a  ruinous  state,  made  way  Ua  a  ntore  modon 
tovm  named  CSionn,  which  was  built  at  a  short  dis- 
tance fronit.  Some  remains  of  CoIossb  and  its  more 
modem  snoeessor  are  to  be  seen  near  each  odwr  on  the 
atto  called  EJtoruu,  or  fonarxt,  by  the  Tnriu.  (.^nm- 
ditPt  Stver  CJmnku,  p.  ».)— HieiDeles  write*  tlw 
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name  of  this  pUce  Kohimal,  a  reading  nven  also  by 
numeroiu  MSS.  of  St.  Paul's  Epiatlea.  But  Herodo- 
tus, Xeaophon,  and  Strabo  give  the  more  cottomaiy 
forma,  and  they  have  also  on  iheij  side  the  avideace 
of  coina,  the  authority  of  wbidi  is  not  to  be  disputed. 
(Crtuaer^t  Atia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  44.) 

CoLoasua,  a  celebrated  bnien  image  at  Rhodes, 
vitKk  passed  tot  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
worid.  It  was  the  workmanship  of  Chares,  a  pajnl  of 
LysippuB,  who  was  employed  twelve  years  in  making 
it.  Its  height  was  105  Grecian  feet ;  there  were  few 
peraons  who  could  encompass  the  thumb  with  their 
arms,  and  its  fingers  were  larger  than  most  statues. 
It  was  hollow,  and  in  its  cavities  were  large  stones, 
placed  there  to  coonterbalanoe  Us  wught.  Sad  tender 
It  steady  on  iu  pedestal.  The  coat  was  800  talents 
(nearly  $317,000),  end  the  money  was  obttuned  from 
the  SEde  of  the  machines  and  miUtary  engines  which 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  left  behind  him  when  he 
raised  the  siege  of  Rhodes.  [Plin.,  34,  18.)  The 
Colossus  is  generally  supposed  to  have  stood  with  dis- 
tended legs  upon  the  two  moles  wluch  formed  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour.  As  the  ci^,  however,  had 
two  hazboars,  the  main  one,  and  a  second  one  much 
smdler,  within  which  their  fleets  were  secured,  it 
seems  mote  natural  to  suppoae  that  this  Colossus  was 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  this  latter  one,  inasmach  as 
the  space  between  the  legs  at  the  base  could  not  have 
greatly  exceeded  fifty  feet ;  a  space  too  narrow  to  be  the 
entrance  to  the  main  hartionr.  There  was  a  winding 
sturcase  to  01  up  to  the  top  oT  the  statue,  from  wbNice 
one  might  dtscovei  Syria,  and  the  ships  that  went  to 
Egypt.  It  was  erected  B.C.  300,  and,  after  having 
stood  about  fiffy-six  years,  was  broken  off  below  the 
knees,  and  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.  (PUn.,  t. 
c.)  Eusebius  Bf^B  that  this  occurred  in  the  second 
year  of  the  13Bth  Olynqiiad ;  but  Polybius  seems  to 
place  it  a  little  later,  in  the  140th  Olyminad  (&,  88). 
llie  same  writer  adds,  that  the  gre^r  pait  of  the 
walls  and  docks  were  thrown  ^wn  at  Uie  same  Unie. 
It  remained  in  ruins  for  the  space  of  894  yean ;  and 
the  Rhodiani,  who  had  received  several  luge  contri- 
butions to  repair  it,  divided  the  money  among  them- 
selves, and  firustrated  the  en>ectations  of  tbedtmors, 
by  saving  that  the  otada  of  Delphi  foibade  them  to 
laise  it  up  again  from  its  mins.  (Strai.,  652.)  In 
the  year  673  of  the  Christian  era,  it  was  sold,  accord- 
ing to  Cedrenofl,  by  Uie  Saracens,  who  were  masters 
of  the  island,  to  a  Jewish  merchant  of  Edessa,  who 
loaded  900  camels  vrith  the  brasp.  Allowing  600 
pounds'  weight  for  each  load,  the  brass,  after  the  dim- 
inution which  it  had  sustained  by  rust,  and  probably 
bv  theft,  amounted  to  about  720,000  pounda'^wMght. 
The  cilv  of  Rhodes  had,  aeootdiiig  to  Biny,  100 
other  coloaaDses,  of  infttiot  siie,  in  its  d&£forent  quar- 
ters.— Compare  the  remarks  of  Ritter  in  relaticm  to 
the  worship  of  the  sun,  which  prevailed  in  the  eai^ 
liest  periods  of  Rhodes,  aiul  the,  connexion  between 
this  and  the  Colossus.  He  finds  also  his  accustomed 
root  {Cot')  in  the  name  of  the  statue.  (  VorhaUe,  p. 
104,  Hqq.) 

CoLtmuLA  (L.  Junius  Modetatns),  an.  andent 

writer,  bom  at  Oades,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  or  IR- 
berius,  and  a  coDteoporary,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, of  Seneca  and  Celsus.  The  elder  Pliny  also 
frequently  makes  mention  of  him.  His  fiither,  Marcus 
Columella,  had  possesaions  in  the  prorince  of  B»- 
tica.  The  son  betotA  himself  at  an  early  period  to 
Rome,  where  be  passed  Us  life,  with  tho  exception  of 
a  few  joomeys  to  Syiia  and  Cilida.  It  is  not  as> 
ceitained  whether  he  visited  Uiese  latter  countries  as 
a  simple  ttaveller.  or  on  stxae  misnon  of  govern- 
ment, for  we  know  nothing  very  particulariy  of  the  dr- 
cumstanoee  of  his  Ufe.  We  have  two  works  of  his  re- 
muning:  tme,  entitled  "De  Re  Ruttua,"  in  twelve 
bo^;  the  other,  "D*  Ai^but."  This  last  made, 
866 


veiy  probably,  part  of  a  work  on  ^ricoltaM,  in  fim 
books,  which  ColumeUa  had  pubUahed  as  the  Snt 
tiou  of  that  which  we  now  have  in  twelve  bootj.  On 
this  supposition  Cassiodoius  vat  correct  in  tAjm^ 
that  Columella  had  written  a  woik  in  nxteen  bo(4i  on 
ratal  economy.  This  author  appears  to  hin  beoi  but 
little  read.  Among  the  ancients,  ScTTins,Cun(idgni, 
and  Isidoitts  am  the  on^  ones  that  dte  Um.  He 
fell  into  almost  «omplet«  n^eot  after  PiUadini  hid 
made  an  abridgment  of  his  work.  ( Vid.  faHtiSBii 
11.)  Hence  VwcMt  de  Beauvaia  and  Pebui  de 
Crescentiis,  the  latter  of  whom  Schneider  calk  "  lUi- 
gentitMinuim  Mterum  rei  nulica  taiptonin  fecform," 
weie  not  acquainted  with  him.  (Coinpate  Scr^ 
Rn  Riut.,  td.  Sehuider,  vol.  S,  p.  5.)  The  alyle  of 
Columella  is  pure  and  elegant ;  if  any  repnadi  en 
be  made  against  him,  it  is  UMtf  of  bang  too  ■to&d  IB 
his  language  on  the  subject  of  which  be  treats.  Tbi 
best  e£tion  is  that  of  Schneider,  in  the  Scriftara 
Rei  Ruttica,  Liju.,  1794-97,  4  vols.  Svo.  That  of 
Gesner  is  also  in  deservedly  high  repute,  1773, 
3  ToU.  4to. 

CousitsM  HiBciius,  *'  The  Pillars  of  Hnmleii'' 
a  name  often  given  to  Caipe  and  Abyla,  or  the  hfigbli 
on  either  aide  of  the  StnuU  of  Gibraltar.  The  tnfi- 
tion  was,  that  the  Mediterranean  had  no  outlet  ia  tlui 
quarter  until  Hercules  broke  through  the  moimlui 
barrier,  and  thus  formed  the  present  stnits.  Ttw 
rocky  height  on  either  side  of  the  opening  wu  faUtd 
to  have  been  placed  there  1^  him  as  a  memorial  of  Iu 
achievement,  and  as  n"'r^*"g*h*  itmita  nf  hisgmiH- 
ings  towards  Uie  west  (VuL.  Calpe,  Al^U,  udMf^ 
iterraneum  Manr—Odytt.,  4,  S&l. — Ftrf.,  .£a.,  11, 
262.) 

ColQtros,  a  native  of  LycopoUs  in  Egypt, 
posed  to  have  lived  about  the  beginning  ofUie  siiib 
century.  He  wrote  a  poem  in  six  cantos,  entitted"Cil- 
yioMoa/^  (KAtoduvun!),  as  well  as  other  jneca  tltf 
are  now  loaL   He  is  believed  also,  though  withoA 
any  great  degree  of  certitude,  to  have  been  the  wdhoi 
of  a  poem,  m  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  veim. 
which  beara  the  title  of  "  the  Rape  ofHelen"  {'EAn-v 
ifmay^).   This  most  unfortunate  imitation  of  Hoan 
commences  with  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and 
The  poet  iroea  m,  witboiU  any  animation,  a«itiiiwtf> 
at  grace  whatsoever,  to  recount  the  jndgmeUL  of  Pant, 
the  voyage  of  this  mnce  to  Sparta,  ana  the  abdoctw 
of  Helen,  which  takes  place  after  the  first  intenicv- 
This  poem  of  Coluthus  was  discovered  by  Cudmil 
Bessarion  along  with  that  of  Quintas  Smyrneua 
best  editions  are,  that  of  Van  Lennep,  jCeoMtri,  1747. 
evo,  improved  by  Shaeffer,  Lipa.t  l8S&,  Svo, 
of  Bekker,  £crol.,  1616,  Svo. 

CoHAOsHB.    Vid.  CoauDamne. 

CohIra  {mm),  I.  a  city  M  Praitaa,  aoinimei  fot- 
tica,  to  ^stinguish  it  from  the  Cappadoosn  city  of  tb' 
same  name.  It  was  situate  to  the  northeast  of  Zt^ 
and  not  &r  from  the  source  of  the  Iria.  ^Strobe.  ^ 
This  place  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  tbt  P"- 
dess  M&,  supposed  to  aoswei  to  tlie  Bellona  of&' 
West.  She  was  hkewise  revered  with  eoual  howwrt 
in  the  Cqipadodau  Comana.  Tbm  priesuiood  stuv 
ed  to  the  temple  was  an  office  of  the  highest  eiDol- 
ojnent  and  dignity,  and  was  souglu  after  by  king*  vcA 

Erinees.    The  eitv  itself  was  large  auod  populous,  w 
ept  up  a  ctmaiderable  traffic  with  Armenia- 
fertivau  ef  the  goddess,  which  were  held  twice  a  yW; 
drew  thither  an  munense  concoorae  from  the  sunwuM 

ing  countries  and  towns,  as  well  am  from  more  dietn 
puts.  Iheie  were  no  less  than  6000  abKves  attacV, 
to  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  niost  of  these 
courtesans.  Hence  it  was  ranariced,  that  the  aosf 
were  generally  addicted  to  pleaaure,  and  the  Vti 
itself  was  styled  by  some  me  little  C<»iDth-  1] 
diief  produce  of  the  counbjy  was  wine.  "V^lien  t 
Romans,  under  Lucallus,  mvaded  Pectus,  a  rep| 
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WH  ipr— i>  pidbalify  by  Mithndates,  that  the;  were 
erne  fat  tbe  ezpnu  pnrpofe  of  plundering  the  thrine 
•f Oaoans.  (vie..  Or.  pro  Leg.  ManU.,  ^  9.)  Some 
laniw,  St  the  present  aay,  not  far  from  TiAat,  under 
tbenune  of  KonuauJc,  sameientty  indieate  the  ancient 
lile.  {Cnmer'a  Alia  Minor,  vol.  i.,  p.  307,  »eq.) 
-il.  A  citT  of  Csppadodo,  on  the  river  Sams,  and 
ftepmimtal^aee  m  the  £itriet  ofCataoiua.  It  was 
aimttad,  Uu  Ha  Pontic  namenb  (No.  I.),  for  the 
wonfaipof  Iffi,  the  Cappadocian  Betlona.  The  popa- 
bti«i  eonsbted,  in  »  ^reat  degree,  of  wM^ua^ers, 
piietta,  and  sbTes,  belonging  to  the  sacred  inititution ; 
the  tatter  of  theae  amountra,  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
to  mon  than  6000  of  both  aexee.  These  bdonged 
cxdunrely  to  the  lugh^nieot,  who  stood  next  in  luik 
to  the  ^Siog  <tf  Cappadocia,  and  waa  generally  chosen 
from  the  npl  family.  The  territory  annexed  to  the 
temple  was  Teiy  considerKble,  and  fumiihed  a  la^ 
ineome  for  tfie  praitiff.  (Cie.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  15,  i.) 
It  was  aaaerted  that  the  worship  of  Beltona,  like  that 
of  Diana  Tanropoliu,  had  been  brought  from  Tanris 
hf  Oreites  and  Iphigenia,  and  it  was  even  pretended 
taat  the  former  had  deposited  wUbin  the  traiple  his 
iMiniing  lodu  («^ap>),  wbmee  tiie  dtf  wu  called 
Cmnana.  (5lmft.,  o85.)  These,  of  eoDise,  are  fiibles 
of  Gmtk.  invention.  Tho  Bellona  of  Comana  was 
ptDhaUy  no  other  than  the  AnatUs  of  the  Persians 
and  Amenism,  andperhaps  the  Agdistis  and  Cybele 
of  the  PhiTffians.  The  Cappadocian  Comana  was  dis- 
tinguishM  mm  the  Pontic  by  the  ^^het  of  Xpvo^. 
The  TuAiih  town  of  £1  Boitan  is  uoo^t  to  repre- 
sent the  inoBtf  dtr.  (Kintuir'a  TraoeU,  Append., 
p.  680. — CrsnerV  Atia  Mirurr,  vol.  %,  p  13B,  aeqq.) 

CosABU  novomoBitrif,  a  promontoiy  forming  ^ 
soQthem  eiinuutji  of  India  intra  Gan^em.  It  is  now 
Cape  Cssuns  (or  Conton).  Al-Ednssi,  the  Arabian 
geographer,  confounds  this  cape  with  Comar,  or  the 
nhoa  of  Ibdi^aear.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr. 
— Vineeal't  Ane.  Comment,  vol.  3,  p.  498.) 

Cowfleixe,  a  district  of  Syria,  in  tiie  northeastern 
ntremi^  of  that  country,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Mount  Taonis,  on  the  west  by  Amanns,  on  tlje  east 
W  the  Eufdmles,  and  on  the  south  by  Cyrrhestiea. 
hs  c!uef  aty  was  Samosata.  Tius  tract  of  country 
bad  at  one  time  mlers  of  its  own,  bat  became  a  Ro- 
man provinoe  under  Domitiao.  Its  modem  name  is 
GunasA  or  K*m4uk.  {PUn.,  fi,  li.—EtUrop.,  7,  19. 
— Anu*.  JCiuvdX.,  14,  S6.)  The  name  oftmi  oecum 
as  Coma^ena,  bnt  the  mora  correct  form  is  Comma- 
gene-   (ConaiiU  Raadu,  Lex.  JSa  Num.,  vcL  3,  col. 

m) 

CojivoDoa,  L.  AtmxLivs  AgrroNtinis,  son  and  buc- 
e«s»or  of  M.  Aurelius  AntMiinuB,  ascended  the  im- 
pnial  Ofone  A.D.  IM.  The  fdgn  of  thb  prince  is  a 
senie  9f  gidlt  and  mis«ty,  which  the  hiatorian  oon- 
tm^latM  vritfa  disgust,  and  is  slad  to  dismiae  with 
inmty.  He  mppears,  in^ed,  to  nave  inherited  all  the 
noes  of  hia  mouMT  Fauitiua ;  and  hie  fiither,  in  select- 
ing him  for  hia  successor,  allowed  the  feelings  of  the 

rut  to  tiiaiBph  over  the  irisdtmiof  the  magisteato. 
bad  acoompanied  his  father  on  the  expedition 
agnnst  the  Maicomanm  and  Quadi,  but  no  sooner  was 
Aarplina  daad  than  his  degenerate  son  became  anxious 
to  proceed  to  Rome,  and  soon  concluded  a  hasty  and 
Cigracefitl  peace  with  the  very  baibarians  whom  his 
&taer  wa*  on  the  pmnt  of  completely  subjngattng 
«bm  he  wa«  ent  off  by  disease.  Notwithstanding  the 
fm  whidi  Antoninus  bad  bestowed  on  his  educarion, 
CoounodiM  sraa  ignorant  to  an  extreme  degree,  having 
D«ither  dMUtiM  nor  inclination  fin  profiting  by  the  im- 
perial exampto  and  instrttetion.  OnhisietamtoRome 
be  speedUy  showed  the  tnas  of  his  natural  disposition, 
civing  himaelf  opto  nmestrained  indulgence  in  the 
Ipnseeat  tkcb.  That  he  might  do  so  wiuioat  impedi- 
ment, he  introatcd  all  power  to  Perennis,  prefect  of 
dtepmuman  goaid,  a  man  of  stem  and  miel  tender, 


who  was  at  last  stnn  by  his  soldiers  for  his  sererfty. 

A  conspiracy  agtunat  the  Kfe  of  C!ommodna  having 
foiled,  was  follinred  by  a  long  succession  of  jmUeid 
murders,  to  gratify  the  vengeance  of  the  cowardly  and 
vindictive  tyrant.  He  was  next  threatened  by  a  new 
danger :  disaffection  had  spread  over  the  legions,  and 
an  attempt  of  Matemus,  a  private  soldier,  who  headed 
a  band  of  deserters,  and  pr^ectedthe  aasasonation  of 
CommodoB  daring  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of 
Cybele,  was  so  ab^  conceirad,  that  he  must  have  been 
Buccessfiil  bat  for  the  treachery  of  an  accomplice.  But 
neither  duty  nor  danger  could  draw  Commodus  from 
the  sports  of  Radiators  or  the  pleasures  of  debauchery. 
Cleander,  a  rarygian  slave,  soon  succeeded  to  the 
place  and  influence  of  Perennis,  and  for  three  years 
tiie  emjnre  groaned  beneath  hia  craelty  and  rapacity. 
At  length  a  new  insurrection  burst  forth,  which  nothing 
could  allay,  the  pretorian  cavalry  being  defeated  in  the 
streets  by  the  populace,  until  the  head  of  Cleander 
was,  by  the  emperor's  command,  thrown  to  the  insur- 
gents. In  tiie  mean  time,  Commodus  was  indulging 
his  base  tastes  and  appetites,  not  only  by  gross  sensu- 
ality, hot  by  ^tempting  to  rival  the  gladiatoTs  in  their 
aangoinary  occupwon.  Being  a  very  sUtfiil  archer, 
andof  grMt  personal  strength,  he  delighted  tn  killing 
wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  thus  pretending 
to  rival  the  prowess  of  Hercules.  In  the  gladiatorial 
contests,  he  puUicIy  engaged  so  often,  that  he  was 
the  conqueror  in  735  combats.  Though  luxurious  in 
his  dress,  frequently  resorting  to  the  baths  eight  times 
in  the  dvy,  aoattering  gold  dost  in  his  hair,  and,  from 
the  fear  (df  admitting  the  approaeh  of  a  lazor  in  the 
hand  of  another,  singing  off  nia  beard,  he  was  espe- 
cially proud  of  ezhibitinia  of  personal  strength,  and 
frequently  butchered  victims  with  his  own  hands  in  the 
garb  of  a  sacrificer.  Among  the  flatteries  of  the  ob- 
sequious senate,  none  pleased  him  more  than  the  v«te 
wmcb  styled  him  the  Heraile*  vf  Rome,  not  even  that 
which  annexed  to  him  the  titles  of  Pnts  and  Felix, 
or  which  offered  to  abolish  the  name  of  the  etemtd 
dtr,  and  substitute  for  it  Coletna  ComnAtUana! — 
After  thirteen  years  of  unmitigated  oppression,  his 
&vourite  Martia  ultimately  became  the  mstiument  by 
which  the  Roman  world  was  delivered  from  its  odious 
master.  She  discovered,  from  some  private  notes  of 
Commodus,  that  herself  Lctus  the  prstorian  prafeet, 
and  Electius  ttie  chamberbun,  were  on  the  list  devoted 
to  death :  a  conafnracy  was  immediately  fbmied,  Mar- 
tia administered  poison  to  the  emperor,  and,  lest  the 
measure  should  not  prove  effectual,  the  deed  was  com- 
pleted  by  suffocation,  A.D.  193.  {Lampridau,  Vil. 
Com. — Encgclop.  Metropol.,  Dio.  3,  vol.  8,  p.  684.) 

CoHrsA,  a  city  of  Sanininm,  on  the  soutnem  con- 
flnea  of  the  HirpinL  It  revdted  to  Hannibal  after  the 
battle  of  Canns,  and  H  was  here  that  this  general  left 
alt  his  baggage  and  part  of  his  army  when  advancing 
towards  Campania.  (Lra.,  23,  1.)  Compsa  was  re- 
taken by  the  Romans  under  Fabius  two  years  after- 
ward. (Xav.,  34,  20.)  VcUeius  Patercuhis  says  diat 
Mtlo,  the  opponent  of  Clodius,  met  his  death  before 
the  walla  oi  Compsa,  which  he  was  at  that  time  be- 
sieging {Vdl.  PaUre.,  fi,  68);  but,  according  to  Cn- 
sar  fmd  Pliny,  this  event  took  place  near  Cossa  in  Lu- 
cania.  The  modem  Conxa  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  ci^.    {Cramer'a  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  363.) 

CoHuM,  a  city  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  at  the  southern 
extremi^  of  the  Lacua  Larius,  or  Logo  di  Como.  It 
was  origmally  a  Oallic  settlement,  and  continued  to  be 
an  inconsideraMe  place  until  a  Greek  colony  was  es- 
taUislMd  here  by  Pmnpehis  Strabo  and  Cornelias 
Scipio,  and  sabseqnently  by  Jnfius  Cvsar.  Comom 
thenceforth  to<A  the  name  of  Novum  Comum^.  {Stra- 
bo, 313. — Poreacdd  Nobilta  delta  Cilta  di  Como,  vol. 
1,  p.  10.)  The  enemies  of  Cnsar,  aroongwhomwere 
the  consuls  CI.  Marcellus  and  L.  Cornelius  Lentuhis, 
appear  to  have  taken  the  lead,  and  used  every  endeav- 
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mrto  ruin  the  colony,  and  even  went  so  fiu  u  top»- 
posc  a  law  which  should  deprive  it  of  its  municipal 
righu.  {Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  8,  W.—Plut.,  Vu.  Com. 
Suet.,  Va.  Jit/.,  28.)  If  they  succeeded  in  their 
designs,  it  was  only  for  a  short  time ;  since  we  may 
collect  from  the  lettoi  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who  was 
bom  at  Comum,  that  his  natire  city  was  in  his  time  in 
B  vei^  flouriahin{[  state,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  jmvileges  which  belonged  to  a  Roman  corporation, 
independently  of  the  prosperity  and  affluence  it  would 
naturally  denvo  &om  tbo  peculiar  advantages  of  its 
Htuation.  {Plin.,  Ep.,  3.  t—Id.  ibid.,  4,  13.— li. 
tbid.,  4, 34.)  Comum  is  now  Como.  (Crattur't  Ave. 
Saly,  vol  1,  p.  60.) 

CoscXm,  a  people  of  Spain,  among  the  Cantabri. 
According  to  Horace  (Ode,  3,  4,  34),  they  delighted 
in  mingling  the  blood  of  horses  with  their  mink.  This 
same  trait  is  mentioned  by  Siiius  ItalieuB  (3,  360, 
9tqq.),  who  makes  them  of  Scythian  origin,  tracing 
them  up  to  the  parent  stock  of  the  Massagetc.  Strabo 
likewise  speaks  of  a  resemblance  between  them  and 
the  Scythians  in  certain  customs.  The  S^thian  Mas- 
MtgetiB,  according  to  Bionysius  Periegetes  (».  743, 
»eqq.),  drank  milk  mixed  with  horse's  blood ;  which  is 
also  ascribed  to  the  Geloniby  Virgil(Gcorf.,  3, 463) ; 
while  Pliny  states,  that  the  Sarmats  mixed  millet  with 
the  milk  of  mares,  or  with  the  blood  drawn  out  of  their 
legs.  Their  chief  town,  CoTicana,  is  now  called  San- 
tiUuia,  or  Cangaa  ie  Omt.  {Virg.,  Q.^  8,  463. — SU. 
Jtttl.,  3,  S$l. —Horat.,  Od.,  3,  4,  34.) 

ComdrObi,  a  people  of  GalUa  Bel^ca,  to  the  south 
of  the  Eburones.  Their  couidiy  answers  at  Uie  pres- 
ent day  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Condroa,  forming 
part  of  the  bishopric  of  Liege.  (Cat.,  B.  G.,  2,  4. — 
Lematre,  2nd.  Geogr.  ad  Co*.,  vol.  4,  p.  339.) 

CoNTLDBams,  a  city  of  the  Trevhi,  at  Uie  con- 
Qtience  of  the  Moeelu  and  Rhine,  now  Cobientx. 
Tiua  town,  in  the  tune  of  the  Romans,  was  the  station 
of  the  first  legion ;  aiid  afterward  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  succeBstni  of  Charlemagne.  {Anton., 
Itin.—T«b.  PeuL—Ceu.,  B.  G.,  4, 1S>— Xmm.  Mar- 
tell.,  16,  3.) 

CoxiHBBicA,  a  town  of  Lusitania,  near  the  seacoast, 
on  the  river  Munda,  now  Coimbra  in  modem  Portugal. 
As  regards  the  termination  of  the  ancient  name(-inca), 
consiut  remarks  under  the  article  Mesembiia. 

CoNOK,  I.  a  distinguished  Athenian  commander, 
was  one  of  the  generals  who  succeeded  AJcibiadea  in 
the  command  of  the  fleet  durinff  the  Peloponneeian 
war.  Having  engaged  with  Callicratidas,  the  Spar- 
tan admiral,  he  lost  thirty  vessels,  and  was  compelled 
to  take  shelter  in  the  hari)or  of  Mytilene,  where  he 
was  blockaded  by  his  opponent.  The  victoir  gained 
by  the  Athenians  at  the  Arnnuse  released  him  at 
length  from  his  situation.  Being  Bubsequently  ap- 
pointed along  with  five  others  to  the  command  ot  a 
powerful  fleet,  he  proceeded  to  the  Hellespont,  where 
Lvaandcr  had  charge  of  the  Lacedtemonian  squadron. 
The  ncgUgence  orms  fellow-ctHnmanders,  the  result 
of  ovciweeninx  confidence  in  their  own  strength,  led 
to  the  fatal  defeat  at  .£gOB  Potamos,  and  the  whole 
Athenian  fleet  was  taken,  except  nine  vessels  of  Co- 
non^B  division,  with  eight  of  which,  thinking  that  the 
war  was  now  desperate,  he  sailed  to  Salamis  in  the 
island  of  Cypms.  The  ninth  vessel  was  sent  to 
Athens  with  the  tidings  of  the  defeat  In  Cyprus, 
Conon  remained  at  the  court  of  Evagoras,  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  prove  of  service  to  his  counfan-. 
Such  a  state  of  afiairs  soon  presented  itseU)  Tm 
Lacedsmonians,  having  no  more  rivals  in  Greece,  sent 
Agesilaua  with  an  army  into  Asia,  to  make  war  upon 
the  Persian  king.  Conon  immediately  repaired  to 
Phamabazus,  the  satrap  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  aided  him 
with  his  counsels,  and  sugeested  to  him  the  idea  of 
exciting  the  Thebans  and  other  Gimnan  commomUei 
against  Sparta,  so  as  to  e^iagti  that  state  to  ncaU 


Agesilaus  from  the  East.  The  jian  was  inmmd  of 
Inr  the  King  of  Persia,  and  Conon,  at  the  and  of  b 
Persian  fleet,  B.C.  398,  attacked  the  Spartan  idnuTal 
Pisander  near  Cnidus,  and  defeated  him,  with  the  lew 
of  the  greater  part  of  his  ships.  Lacedsmon  immedi- 
ately iMt  the  emmie  of  the  sea,  and  her  power  m  Aiis 
Minor  ceased.  Contm  thereupon,  after  ravaging  dis 
coasts  of  Laconia,  returned  to  Attica,  rebuilt  the  citv 
walls  as  well  as  those  of  the  PirsuB,  with  means  whico 
had  been  furnished  by  Hiamabazus,  and  gave  on  thii 
occasion  a  public  entertainment  to  all  the  Atheniani. 
The  Lacedamonians,  dispirited  by  the  success  of  C«> 
mm,  and  alarmed  at  the  Te-estabhabment  of  the  AdiB> 
nian  fortifications,  sent  Aotalcidas  to  HtSmiub,  ooe 
of  the  PeisiaQ  generals,  to  negotiate  a  peace.  Du 
Atheoiuw,  on  their  part,  deputed  Conon  tod  kob 
others  to  oppose  this  attempt ;  but  Tiribazaa  being 
favourably  inclined  towards  Spart«^  and  in  all  proba- 
bility jealous  of  Phamabaius,  imprisoned  Conon,  un- 
der the  pretext  that  he  was  endeavoorinK  to  extnteau 
insurrection  in  ^olis  and  Ionia.  The  Fenian  king, 
however,  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the  satiap,BM 
Conon  was  released.  The  latter  thereupon  retumei 
to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  he  fell  sick  and  died, 
about  B.C.  390.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to 
Athens.  (Corn.  Nep.,  tn  Vu.—Xen.,  Hitt.  Gr.,  1.4, 
10.— ii  iJ.,  8,  1,  21.  &e.—Diod.  Sic.,  13.  7B.-U^ 
14, 39.— i;^.,  14, 83,  &c.)-^U.  A  native  of  Samos.  dit- 
tingnished  as  an  astronomer  and  gewnetrician.  None 
.of  ms  works  have  readied  us ;  he  is  mentioned,  how- 
ever, with  eulogiums,  by  Archimedes,  Vtrgil,  Seneca, 
and  others.  Conon  Uved  between  about  300  and  260 
years  before  our  era.  '  Apollonius,  in  the  fourth  book 
of  his  Conic  Sections,  does  not  speak  as  favOuiabij  of 
hun  as  Archimedes  has  done.  He  thinks  that  manjr  of 
his  demonstxaUons  might  be  rendered  more  eonoH. 
This  is  nearly  all  that  we  know  respecting  Conon  u  > 
geometer.  He  ib  mentioned  as  an  astronomer  b;  one 
of  the  commentators  on  Ptolemy,  who  speaks  of  his 
having  made  observations  in  Italy.  Seneca  (Qxail. 
Nat.,  7,  3)  informs  us,  that  he  had  made  out  a  list  of 
the  ecl^wes  of  the  sun  that  had  been  visible  in  Egypt. 
He  a  mentioned  abo  \n  Vtrgil  8,  40),  ud 

W  Catullus  in  his  translation  of  the  Greek  poem  of 
Callimachus,  on  the  tresses  of  Berenice.   The  Greu 

e'ece  itself,  in  which  he  bore  a  consiricooaB  psrti  U 
St.  {Vid.  Berenice.)  Delambre  expresses  conad- 
erable  doubt  as  to  the  correctneaa  of  the  story,  vbich 
makes  Conon  to  have  named  a  new  constclUtioa  after 
the  locks  of  the  Egyptian  queen.  {2)elaabre,  in  Biep- 
Vmv.,  vol.  9,  p.  427.) 

ComENTEs,  the  name  which  the  Romans  gave  to 
the  tweh^e  superior  deities,  or  Dn  Majorum  Cfflfn"- 
The  best  derivation  of  the  name  is  that  which  (m^ 
it  to  the  participle  of  the  obsolete  verb  con»o,  "to  ao- 
visc"  or  "counsel,"  the  Dii  Conaenta  being  they 
who  formed  the  council  of  the  sky.  ( Vmb-,  Etyn-,  *■ 
V.)  Ennius  has  expressed  their  names  in  the  two  w- 
lowing  lines : 

"  Juno,  Vetta,  Ceret,  Diana,  MineruL,  Vena*,  ii"^ 
Mercuriiu,  Jovi\  Ntptunut,  Vtdcanu*,  AfoUa." 

{Ennii,  Fragm.,  ed.  Hesiel,  p.  164.— Compare  Co- 
lumTia,  ad  loc.) 

CoNSENTix,  a  townof  the  Brotii,  the  capital  of«»t 
people  according  to  Strabo  (366),  and  situated  st  the 
sources  of  the  nver  Crathis.  It  Was  taken  If  Han- 
nibal after  the  surrender  of  PetUia  (Liv.,  S3,  90),  i^t 
agam  fell  into  die  hands  of  the  Romans  towards  the 
end  of  the  war.  (Im.,  29,  38.)  It  is  now  lepe- 
sented  by  Comtsa.  (Cramer'f  Ane.  ^afy,  toL  2,  p- 
434.) 

CoNSTANs,  a  scm  of  Cmutantine.  (Vid.  Omito*- 
tinus.) 

CokstaktU,  a  granddaughtor  of  Constantiiie,  ^ 
maziied  tlw  Emperor  Gratian. 
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CON6TANTINb8. 


LOKiTAjrriifA,  «  ninccM,  wife  of  tba  Enmcoc 

tMu. 

CosRAammrdua.    Vii.  Byxutium. 
CamrAarriMiFt  (Caiiw  FItThit  Talariu  Aunlins 
OradinsX  mauMd  tkg  Grwl,  no  of  tbt  Enttoor 
CaBiWrtiM  CbloHM,  ww  bora  A.D.  37S,  or,  •ccoSlDg 
to  aom  «alboriliM,  A.D.  S74,  at  Nsinu,  s  city  of  Da- 
CM  M«ditenue«.   Wlwo  CoiuUaUoe'a  father  wu 
Mwciitad  in  the  govenuoeot  by  DiodMion,  tha  acn 
na  ntunad  at  comt  as  a  kind  of  hoatage,  but  ma 
aaatad  with  gnal  kiadoMa  at  fint,  and  waa  aUowad 
■tnnl  offonmtim  of  diatii^iahiiig  himaelf.  Aft«t 
IIn  ■bdicaliwi  of  Diocleaian,  CooaUotiiia  and  Gale- 
noa  weio  elsratad  to  tbe  rank  of  Augnati,  nbile  two 
Mw  Cman,  Savama  and  Maiimio,  weia  amoioted 
to  aecood  diem.   Constantine  waa  not  callra  to  the 
■Uff— ion.   DifldMian,  partial  to  Galcrioa,  hia  iod- 
io-bw,  bad  left  tba  nonuDitioD  of  the  two  new  Ca- 
auB  to  tb»  latter ;  and  the  aoQ  of  Conatantioa,  wboae 
'oefduity  and  talenta  bad  ezcilad  the  jealooqr  ^ 
naknaa,  and  wiioaa  depaitara,  althni^  eaniestif  ao- 
jeitfld  \rf  bia  &th«,  waa  delayed  Imta  time  to  time 
jDder  the  moet  Ihvoleaa  pretancM,  with  difficoltjr  at 
angth  ohuinod  pemuaaion  to  join  his  parent  in  the 
West,  and  only  escaped  the  machinatioDB  of  the  em- 
pov  by  travaUiBg  with  hia  atawrt  weed  nntil  hie 
naehad  Ibe  matan  eoaat  of  QwaL   fU  eama  jnat  in 
tisH'to  join  the  K4iBiaa  legiMU,  which  wen  aboot  to 
nS  nndar  bia  falber'a  oommaod  lo  Britain,  in  order  to 
make  war  moa  the  Caledoniana.    HaTing  aubdoed 
the  DMthen  barbariaiia,  Conataatiua  retimiM  to  Toik, 
where  be  died  in  the  month  of  July,  in  the  year  306. 
Galerma,  ame  of  ibe  aappwt  of  lua  two  creaturaa,  tlw 
CMan,  bai  rniiad  intpatieDtly  for  the  daatb  of  his 
cdkagM,  lo  wHie  tba  whole  Romaa  onpiro  under  hia 
tndiviuul  away.   But  the  modeiatioB  and  juatice  of 
CooataatiBB  bad  rendered  him  tba  more  dnr  to  bia 
•oldioe  from  the  cootnat  of  theae  qoalitiea  with  the 
finely  of  Ua  rival.   At  the  moment  of  hia  death,  the 
Iviana  atationed  at  Torfc,  aa  a  tribute  of  gratitude  and 
aMctioB  lo  Us  iBemonr,  an^  according  to  aome,  at  hia 
raqoaet,  aalated  bis  son  Ctmstantioe  with  tba 
btle  of  Cmear,  and  decorated  btm  with  the  purple. 
Wbaiem  rBaaplmiiTit  Gakvtua  felt  at  this,  be  aoon 
peneiTed  the  danger  of  engaging  in  a  civil  war.  As 
the  eldeat  of  the  emperors,  aud  Uie  reivsaentative  of 
Dwdaaiaa,  he  reeogniaed  the  authacit^  of  tlie  col- 
leagoe  imposed  opon  him  by  the  legiona.   He  u- 
■j^ed  odu  him  the  adrainiatration  of  Gaul  and  Brit- 
ain, but  gave  him  only  the  foarth  rank  amow  the 
-olars  <d  the  smpire,  and  tho  title  of  Caaai;  Uodei 
bU  official  uipcdUlioD,  Conatuttine  adminiatered  the 
wreftctars  of  Gaol  for  aix  years  (A.D.  30ft-dIS}, 
^^tbMfa  the  moat  glorious,  and  certainly  ibe  moat  vir- 
toooa,  period  of  hia  life. — The  title  and  rank  of  Augua- 
toa,  wUch  his  soldiers  bad  confened  upon  Conatao- 
tina^  bat  wbieb  Gslerioa  had  not  allowed  him  to  ro* 
lab^  the  kllar  gavs  to  Savama,  one  (rf*  hia  oim  Ciaaiza. 
Una  dipn^  had  bora  expected  by  Maxentins,  son  of 
Ab  abmcetcd  Enmror  Maiimian,  tbe  former  colleuue 
of  Diocleeiab   Indignant  at  hia  diaanointment,  Max- 
catiBs  csBsed  himself  to  be  pcoclaimea  emperor  br  bis 
amy ;  and,  lo  coloar  his  osorpation,  he  mdaced  his 
father  to  leave  his  retreat  and  resume  the  imperial  ti- 
de.  A  seeae  of  conlentim  fidlowed,  scarceW  pual- 
Wed  m  the  annala  of  Rome.  Severoa  marched  agaioat 
tbe  two  urarpera ;  bnt .  waa  abandoned  by  his  own 
tiDopa^  yielded,  and  wu  alain.    Galeiina  levied  a 
fpmt  aimy,  and  marched  into  Italy  againat  Max- 
wiao  and  Mazentius,  who,  dreading  bis  power,  ro- 
tind  to  Gatd,  and  endeavooied  to  procure  the  anpport 
of  Cooataitfine.   This  politic  prince  did  notcoosider 
It  expedient  to  provoke  a  war  at  that  time,  and  for 
BO  belter  canae;  and  Galerioa  having  withdrawn 
Mm  Italy  and  retamed  to  the  Seat,  Maximian  and 
Vnentius  rsturned  to  Rnoa.  To  aid  his>  m  the 
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Btnw^  Galerios  conferred  the  title  of  emperor  ua 
hia  mend  Iiiciniua ;  and  thus  there  were  at  once  six 

r tenders  to  the  sovereionty  of  tbe  empire,  name* 
. .  GateriuB  and  Liciaiua,  Maximian  and  his  son  Max- 
entiua,  Maximin,  who  had  been  Dominated  Casu 
by  Galeriua,  and  Constantine,  the  son  and  aucceasor 
of  Coostantius.  Among  these  rivals  Conatantiue 
posaesaed  a  decided  superiority  in  pradence  and  aid.' 
itiea,  both  mUitary  and  political.  The  bar^  tem- 
per of  Maxintian  soon  led  to  a  qoanel  between  him 
and  bis  son  Maxentius.  Quitting  Rome,  he  vrent  to 
Gaul,  to  Constantine,  who  had  become  hia  son-in-law 
when  he  and  hia  son  were  endeavouring  to  make  head 
against  Galerioa.  Here  also  Maximian  found  himself 
disappointed  of  that  power  which  be  so  greatly  longed 
to  poaaeaa,  an3,  havmg  plotted  againat  ConataQtine, 
waa  detected  and  put  to  death.  Galerius  died  not 
long  after,  iMving  nis  power  to  be  dirided  between 
his  Cesars  Maximin  and  Liciniue ;  and  there  were 
now  four  competitors  for  the  empire,  Constantine, 
Mazaniias,  Maximin,  and  Liciuiua.  Maieotiua  ^eed- 
ily  provoked  (men  faoatilities  with  Constantine,  who 
marched  at  tbe  bead  of  a  powerful  army  towards  Rome. 
It  was  while  Constantine  was  proceeding  on  this  mo- 
mentous expedition  that  be  made  an  open  and  public 
declaratioB  in  favour  of  Cbristianitv.  Before  that 
lime,  tbe  persecuting  edicts  of  Dioelosiaa  had  beeo 
much  mitigated  by  the  forbeanuee  and  leniency  of 
Coostantius ;  and  Constantine  not  only  followed  hia 
father'a  example  in  being  merciliil  to  the  persecuted 
Christians,  but  even  showed  them  some  marks  of  pos- 
itive favour.  Very  considerable  numbers  of  tbem,  in 
conaeqaeooe,  flocked  to  bis  standard,  and  swelled  the 
taidu  of  hia  ani^.  Their  peacefnl,  orderly,  and  bithfnl 
conduct,  contrastinff  most  favoorably  with  the  turbo- 
lent  and  diuolute  bsbavioor  of  those  who  foimed  the 
maas  of  common  armies,  won  bis  entire  confidence. 
To  what  extent  this  led  Constantine  to  form  a  favour 
ble  opinion  of  Christianity,  or  inclined  him  to  view 
with  esteem  and  res^t  the  tenets  whuh  had  produced 
Buch  lesolts,  catinot  be  aacertabed.  How  far  bia 
avowed  rec^tioo  of  Chriatianity  was  influenced  by 
Ue  prudence  of  die  politician,  bow  far  by  tbe  convic- 
tion of  the  convert,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Tbe 
accounts  of  fata  d»am  and  hia  vision  {vid.  Lsbarum). 
wUcb  united  to  enforce  his  trust  in  Christianity,  bear 
too  mudi  the  aspect  of  fiction,  or  of  having  been  the 
illusive  consequences  of  mental  anxiety,  Inooding  in- 
tenaely  on  Uw  possible  results  of  a  grest  religious  rev- 
olution, to  be  woven  into  the  nanative  of  sober  biatoiy. 
This,  at  least,  is  eeitain :  Constantine  caused  the  crou 
to  be  employed  as  the  imperial  standard,  and  advanceo 
with  it  to  promised  victory.  After  tbe  armies  of  MaX' 
entiua,  led  by  his  generals,  bad  auetained  two  sue 
cessive  defeats,  thst  emperor  himself^  swakening  fiw 
his  sensual  and  inactive  life  at  Rome,  advanced  agains* 
hia  formidable  aasailatit,aad  met  him  near  the  littja 
riTer  Crenwra,  aboat  nine  aulea  from  the  city.  Maz< 
entioa  kwt  the  day,  after  a  bloody  conflict,  and,  in  es- 
deavooring  to  enter  the  cily  by  the  Milvian  bridge, 
waa  preeipiuted  into  the  T ib^,  where  he  perished. 
Constantine  was  received  at  Rome  with  acclamations  ; 
Africa  acknowledged  him,  as  well  as  Italy ;  and  an 
edict  of  religions  toleration,  issued  at  Milan,  extended 
the  advantages,  hitherto  enjoyed  by  Gant  aloue,  to 
this  prefecture  also.  After  a  brief  stay  at  Rome,  dn- 
ring  which  he  restored  to  the  aenate  thdr  anthori^, 
disDanded  thepnetoriui  gasrd,  and  destroyed  their  for- 
tified camp,  nom  which  they  bad  so  long  awed  tbe 
city  and  given  rulers  to  the  empire,  Constantine  pro- 
ceeded to  niyricnm  to  meet  Licinina,  with  whom  he 
had  fltmed  a  secret  leagne  before  maRhing  against 
Maxentina.  Hie  two  emperors  mat  at  Milan,  where 
their  allif"™  was  ratified  by  tbe  marriage  of  Lieinins 
to  Constantine'a  aiater.  Inirii^  thie  calm  intervier 
CoRStaDthie  prrrailed  Vfm  Uemina  ^  P** 
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•wcating  edict*  of  Diocleaiu,  and  to  ime  t  new  one, 
'ay  which  Cbriatiuiitj  was  encouiwed,  its  teacbera 
wne  hoBoimd,  and  ill  idbemita  adnnead  to  jdacca 
wf  trait  and  h^enee  in  the  Mate.  Aftar  the  ont- 
'Jitow  of  Maximin  by  Licinioa,  aod  bia  deith  at  Ni- 
eomedia,  Conatantitie  and  hie  btother-in-Iaw  wan  now 
the  only  two  that  remained  of  the  six  competiton  for 
the  empire ;  and  the  peace  between  them,  which  bad 
aaemed  to  be  estaUished  oo  so  firm  a  baaia,  waa  aoon 
tatofrapted  hr  t  itrHa  for  lola  rapremier.  In  tbe 
fint  WIT  (A,C.  StS)  Conatantnie  wrested  Illyrienm 
>am  his  eompetitor.  After  an  inteiTal  of  eight  years 
i»  coDteat  was  renewed.  I^cinius  waa  beaten  before 
i^riaoiqde,  tbe  Sd  July,  3X3,  and  CoRsUntine  the 
Greet  was  lecogRiaed  as  aole  master  of  the  Roman 
worid. — The  aeat  <d  empire  wis  now  tnnsfiarred  to 
Byiantinm,  which  took  from  lum  the  name  of  Con- 
stantioople.  Several  edict*  were  usoed  far  Ute  enp- 
pression  of  idolatry  ;  and  their  churches  ind  property 
restored  to  the  Cwistians,  of  which  they  bad  nen  de- 
prived during  the  laat  peraecation.  A  re-construction 
of  the  empire  waa  effected  npon  a  plan  entirely  new, 
and  this  renovated  empire  was  pervaoed  bv  tbe  worahip 
and  the  inatitotiona  of  Christianity.  Toat  much  of 
the  policy  of  the  itateaman  was  mixed  np  with  thia 
MtiODase  of  the  new  religion  can  easily  be  imagined. 
DDt  BtiU  it  would  be  wronff  to  make  him,  aa  some  have 
done,  a  mere  hypocrite  and  dissembler.  The  atate  of 
hia  reli^os  knowled^,  aa  far  aa  we  have  any  means 
of  jtidgmg,  was  ceitainly  very  inadequate  and  imper- 
fect ;  but  he  was  well  aware  of  the  charactera  of  tbe 
two  conflicting  religions,  Chriatianity  and  Paganiam, 
and  the  purity  of  the  former  could  not  but  have  made 
atHoe  impression  upon  bis  mind. — ^Tlie  |vivate  cbirsc* 
tor  of  ConsUQtine  baa  suffered,  in  tiw  ^ei  of  poateri- 
from  the  cruel  treatment  of  CriipDS,  his  son  by  hia 
t  wife,  whom  he  bad  made  the  partner  of  his  empire 
and  the  commander  of  his  armies.  Criapus  was  at  the 
bead  of  the  adminietralion  in  Qaul,  where  he  gained 
ibe  bearta  of  the  people.  In  the  wara  agtlnst  LKinins 
be  had  di^layed  eingnlar  talents,  and  bad  leeored  vie* 
toiT  to  the  ums  of  bis  father.  But,  from  that  moment, 
I  shameful  and  awiatural  jeaknisy  stifled  every  paternal 
feeling  in  the  bosom  of  the  monarch.  He  aetained 
Ciiqiua  in  his  palace,  surrounded  him  with  spies  and 
informers,  and  at  length,  in  the  month  of  July,  838, 
ordaied  Urn  to  be  wnated  in  the  midat  of  •  grand 
leatival,  to  be  ceniad  ^  to  Pola  in  Istrti,  and  thwe 
pnt  to  de^.  A  eoasin  of  Cri^Hw,  die  son  of  Licini- 
as  ind  Constantino's  sister,  vras  at  (he  same  time  sent, 
vrithout  trial,  without  even  accsaation,  to  the  block. 
His  mother  implored  in  vain,  and  died  of  grief  Faua- 
ta,  tbe  daughter  of  Maximian,  tbe  wife  of  Conatsntine, 
and  tbe  mother  of  tbe  three  jprincea  who  succeeded 
him,  wai  shtvtly  after  stifled  m  ^  bath  by  order  of 
ber  hnsbtnd. — Constantino  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three,  at  Nkomedia,  May  33,  337,  after  a  reign  of 
thirtf^ma  years  from  tbe  deaUi  of  hia  father,  and  of 
fborteen  from  tbe  conquest  of  the  empire.  {Heiker- 
iwtm,  ffirt.  of  Rome,  p.  336,  gejq.—SUmondi,  FaU 
of  the  Romm  Empire,  p.  76,  nqq. — Bntyelep.  Me- 
fropol.,  dt*.  8,  vol.  3,  p.  74,  teqq.) — ConsUntme  left 
three  sons,  Constantino,  Constans,  and  Constantius, 
among  whom  he  divided  his  empire.  The  first,  who 
had  Qaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  for  bis  portion,  waa  con- 
quered by  the  armies  of  his  brother  Constans,  and 
killed  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  A.D.  840. 
Hagnentins,  the  governor  of  the  [Hovince*  of  Rhntia, 
mnrdered  Constans  in  his  bed,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen 
fWi ;  ind  Conatanttns,  the  oi^  aorvtvii^  brother, 
now  become  die  sole  emperor,  A.J>.  853,  pnniahed  his 
brotbor**  murderer,  and  gave  way  to  cruwty  and  op- 
pressi<ML  He  visited  lume,  where  he  displayed  a 
triam{^  and  died  in  hia  march  against  Julian,  who  had 
been  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  sold/ are. 
CoNsTAHTioi,  I.  CKLOBirt,  lou  i(  Entioptus,  end 
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father  of  Conatantine  the  Great,  merited  the  title  « 
Casar,  which  be  obtained,  by  h^  victoriea  in  Biitaii 
andGenaaay.  Hebeeuno  die  eoMeane  GaleriiH 
on  the  abdiMtion  of  Biocletiia ;  in^  after  bearhig 
the  eWicter  of  a  humane  and  benevolent  prince,  bs 
diern  York,  and  had  his  eon  for  bis  successor,  A.D. 
306.— II.  Tbe  third  ami  of  Constantine  the  Gieu, 
{Vii.  Const&ntinna.)— III.  Tbe  father  of  Julian  ud 
Gallua,  was  aon  of  Conatantina  by  Theodora,  and  disd 
A.D.  837.— IV.  A  Roman  gmnl,  who  muried  Pla- 
cidia,  the  aiiter  of  Honoriai,  and  ms  produnsd  tat 
peror,  an  hoocvr  he  enjoyed  only  aeven  mortha.  Ht 
died  nniveraally  r^retted,  481  A.D.,  and  waaiaecaad* 
ed  by  hia  aon  Vamuinian  in  the  Weat 

CoNsvALiA,  tbe  liMiival  of  the  goi  Coons.  {Vif 
Conaua.) 

CoitaCLta,  two  chief  magtstntee  at  Roma,  ehosw 
annually  by  the  people,   "nie  offiea  coomeocad  af- 
ter the  expalaion  of  the  kings,  ind  th*  first  two  con 
sols  weie  L.  Juniua  Brntna  and  L.  Tatquinioi  Ci^  ' 
latinns,  A.U.C.  S44.   In  tbe  first  ages  of  the  lepublie 
the  two  consuls  were  alwaya  choaen  from  pairiciu 
families ;  but  the  people  (Atiined  tbe  privilege,  A.U.C. 
388,  of  electing  one  of  the  consuls  liom  their  own 
body ;  and  sometimea  both  were  plebeians.  The  fint 
cooao)  from  die  plebeians  was  L.  Sextins. — It  wai 
required  that  every  candidate  for  the  eonanlahip  rimild 
be  forty-three  years  of  age.    He  waa  always  to  ap- 
pear at  the  election  aa  a  private  man,  witiwut  i  reti- 
Due  -,  and  it  waa  requiaite,  before  he  canvaaaed  for  ibe 
office,  t>  have  discharged  tbe  inferior  fanctioiw  of 
qoBstor,  sdite,  and  pmtor.   Sometimea,  howefer, 
tbeaa  qnlifieatinii  were  diacMudad.   M.  Valoiu 
Corwa  waa  made  a  eonnd  in  ui  twanty-Uurd  yeu; 
Seipio  Afrieanua  tbe  Elder  in  hto  tvren^-fimrth,  and 
the  Younger  in  his  thirty-eighth  ;  T.  Qninctioe  Flaml- 
ninna  when  not  quite  thirtv ;  Pompty  before  he  m 
full  tlurty-six.— The  coosnu  ware  at  the  head  of  tbi 
whole  repubtie ;  all  the  other  maoiatrates  were  sobMet 
to  tbeoi,  enept  tba  tribonea  of  the  commons.  IVt 
aaaambled  the  people  and  aanate,  laid  beftire  ihea 
what  they  pleased,  and  executed  thair  decrees.  Tba 
lawa  which  they  [wopoaed  and  got  passed  were  nsosll; 
called  by  their  name.   They  received  all  letters  fipm 
the  governors  of  provinces,  and  from  foreign  kings  ind 
statos,  and  gave  audience  to  ambaasmdon.   Tba  real 
waa  named  afiertbem,  aa  it  nied  tobaitAtbaMUwa 
one  of  the  arehona.   ThUr  ningnia  were  Ibe  aaaa 
with  tboee  of  the  ktiua  (except  the  crown),  namelT, 
the  toga  pratextM,  adta  euruUa,  the  eeqrtre  or  Huy 
staff,  and  twelve  lictor*  with  the  f<uee»  and  teeuru. 
Within  the  city,  the  lictors  went  befwe  ooly  one  of 
the  consuls,  and  that  commonly  for  a  mtmtb  alter 
nately.    A  public  eerrant,  called  aeeeiuwt,  went  be- 
fore the  othn  consul,  and  tbe  lictors  followed.  Ra 
who  was  eldest,  or  had  moat  children,  or  who  was  fini 
elected,  or  had  most  anffrages,  had  die  fatcet  Gnt. 
When  the  consuls  ctHnmanded  different  armies,  eaeb 
of  them  had  the  fateet  and  tecuri* ;  but  when  they 
both  commanded  the  same  army,  th^  commonly  haa 
them  for  a  day  alternately.   Valerias  Poplicola  took 
away  the  semna  from  tbe  /«see«>  i.      be  took  Iroa 
tbe  conauls  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  only  left 
tbem  the  ri^t     aconrging.   Ont  of  the  eky,  bii*^ 
ever,  when  mvested  with  military  command,  they  to* 
tained  tbe  ateuria,  i.  e.,  the  right  of  puniahtns  capi- 
tally,  llieir  provincee  used  anciently  to  be  &eRod 
by  the  senate  after  the  conauls  were  elected  or  bad 
entered  on  their  office.   But  by  tbe  Semprooian  law, 
paaaed  A.U.C.  881,  the  senate  alwaya  deeieed  twt 
imvniees  to  the  foture  conmils  befcre  tbur  deetioD^ 
which  they,  after  entering  upon  their  office,  divided 
by  lot  or  agreement.    Sometimea  a  certain  pioviDC« 
was  assigned  to  some  one  of  the  conauls,  bout  by  tbt 
senate  and  people,  and  aometimes  again  the  pet^lt 
reversed  what  tbe  senate  bad  decreed  reepectipg  th( 
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fioTuieca  No  one  conU  be  cotnul  two  rollowing 
icua ;  KL  interralof  ten  yean  moat  bare  elapsed  pre- 
noos  to  the  second  applicatwo;  yet  thia  regulaiion 
trti  sometimes  broken,  and  we  find  Harioa  re-elected 
toDwl,  after  the  eiptration  of  hia  office,  daring  the 
Cimbriin  war.  The  office  of  conanl  became  a  mere 
natter  of  form  under  the  emperors ;  although,  as  far 
u  Bfnearance  went,  thejr  who  fiUed  the  station  in- 
dulged in  much  greater  pomp  than  had  before  been 
euitomary  :  they  wore  the  toga  pielA  or  fclmala,  and 
bad  tbeir/uwr  wreathed  wiU  laurel,  which  used  for- 
merlj  to  be  done  onl^  by  those  who  triumphed.  Tbey 
alio  added  the  teeuru  or  axe  to  the  fascea  of  their  lic- 
tm. — Cmk  intiodiiced  ■  custom,  which  became  a 
common  one  after  fab  time,  of  appointii^  conauls  few 
nsiely  a  part  of  t  year.  The  object  waa  to  gratiff  a 
Uiger  nomber  of  political  partisans.  Those  chosen 
oa  the  first  day  or  Jannanr,  howeyer,  gare  name  to 
the  year,  and  were  called  ordinaai ;  the  rest  were 
lenoM  n^tetL  Coder  Cemmodoa  there  were  no 
less  than  twentf-fiTe  consols  in  the  coarse  ol  a  sin^e 
year.  CoBaUntine  renewed  the  orinnal  institution, 
Bid  permitted  the  consuls  to  ho  a  whole  year  in  office. 

CoKsss,  a  Roman  deity,  the  god  of  coansel,  as  hia 
oame  denotes.  His  altar  was  in  the  Circua  Mazimus, 
ud  was  always  covered,  except  on  his  festival-day, 
the  18th  Angnat,  called  ConsoaUa.  Horse  and  chariot 
laces  were  celebrated  on  this  oeca^on,  and  the  work- 
ing-honea,  moles,  and  asses  ware  crowned  with  flow- 
aifl,  and  sUowed  to  rest.  {Dion.  HaL,  I,  S3.~-Plut., 
QiMff.  Ram.,  AB.)  Hence  Consua  has  probably  been 
eonfoonded  with  Neptanus  Equestris.  It  was  at  tha 
Consoalia  that  the  Sabine  maidens  were  carried  off  by 
the  RMBaaa.  [KeightUy'a  MyOuAogy,  p.  539.) 

CotM,  a  smQ  town  of  &eotia,  on  the  northern 
shore  of  die  I^e  Copais,  and  giving  name  to  that 
fieM  of  water.  It  waa  a  town  of  considerable  an- 
tiqaity,  being  noticed  by  Homer  in  the  Catalt^e  of 
the  sh^  {B.,  3, 60S.)  Pausanias  rsmarka  here  the 
lemptea  of  Bacchus,  Ceres,  and  Serapis  (9.  24.— 
Com^re  Thicyi.,  4, 9A.—Stnh.,  406  and  410),  Sir 
W.  Gdl  points  out,  to  the  north  of  Kardiiza  (the  an- 
cient AcrnhiaX  "  a  tiiangnlar  island,  on  which  are 
iha  walls  ot  the  sncient  Cope,  and  more  distant,  on 
snoihsr  triaod,  the  villsge  of  Topaliaa,  which  gives  the 
Aieseot  name  to  the  lake."  |&eU>s  hin.,  p.  143.) 
And  Dodwell  speaks  of  a  low  insular  tongue  of  land 
projectii^  from  the  foot  of  Ptous,  txA  covered  with 
the  loiu  of  a  small  ancient  city,  the  walls  of  which 
are  seen  eoaicUng  it  to  Ibawater'a  edge.  (podaeWa 
Tem;  voL  t,  p.  H.) 

CoFiia  LaODs,  a  lake  of  Boeotta,  iriiicb,  as  Strabo 
mfbnns  us,  received  different  appellations  from  the 
differaot  towns  aitnated  along  iu  shores.  At  Haliar- 
tos  it  was  caJkd  Halisitius  Lacna  {Stnho,  410) ;  at 
Orebomsnns,  Orcbomenius.  (PKn.,  16,36.)  Pindar 
•od  Homer  distiogatab  it  by  the  name  of  Cephiseus. 
That  of  Copus,  however,  finally  prevailed,  aa  Cons 
■as  aitanle  near  Am  deepest  part  of  it.  It  is  by  nr 
(he  moat  cooridei^ile  lue  of  Greece,  being  not  less 
dan  tbree  lumdrsd  and  eighty  stadia,  or  forty-seven 
■iiee  in  eiictnt,  according  to  Strabo  (407).  Pau- 
tnias  states,  mat  it  waa  navinble  tnm  the  month  of 
lbs  Cephissns  to  Cop«'  (9,  M).  As  this  considers- 
Ue  extent  of  water  had  no  apparent  dischar^,  it 
wstiiiMS  tfareeteoed  to  inondate  the  whole  sunound^ 
ag  eoDBtrf.  Tradition  indeed  asserted,  that  near 
Cops  there  stood,  in  tite  ^me  «[  Cecropa,  two  ancient 
mm,  Eteosis  and  Athens,  the  latter  or  which  was  stU 
oaicd  on  the  river  T^ton,  which,  if  it  is  the  torrent 
noticed  Panaanias,  was  near  Alalcomens,  {Stra- 
!«,  407. — PoMon.,  L  e.)  Stedwnua  Byzantinua  re- 
poita,  that  when  Ciates  drained  the  vraters  which  hiid 
rnntvfoaA  the  plaina,  the  titter  town  became  visible 
(f;  s.  'AAfMi).  Soma  writan  have  asserted,  that  it 
nrcBoied  tba  nta  ttf  the  >Bcieat  Orchomanna  (Am 


fie,  L  e. — S.efk.  Bys.,  e.  c.)  Fortjnatehr  for  tus 
Bceotians,  niture  had  supplied  several  lubteiranean 
canals,  by  which  ibe  waters  of  the  lake  found  tbeii 
way  into  the  sea  of  £ub(Ba.  Str^io  supposes  they 
were  caused  by  earthquakes.  Their  number  ia  un- 
certain ;  but  Dodwell,  who  seems  to  have  inquired 
minately  into  the  mbjecr,  was  informed  by  the  natives 
that  thwe  were  aa  many  aa  fifteen.  He  himself  only 
observed  four,  one  at  ibe  foot  of  Mount  Ptoua,  near 
Acrcphia,  which  conveys  the  watera  of  Copaia  to  iht 
Lake  Hylica,  adistance  of  about  two  milea.  The  other 
iat^othra,  as  tbey  are  called  by  the  modem  Greeks, 
are  on  the  nwtheastem  side  of  the  lake.  Dodw^ 
speaka  of  these  eobtatiuiean  canala  as  being  in  a  cal- 
careous rock,  of  a  hard  though  friable  quality,  and  luB 
of  natural  caverns  and  fisaurea.  ^^DodwdTa  Tour,  voL 
1,  p.  236.)  In  consequence  of  some  obstroctions  in 
these  outlets,  an  sttempt  vras  made  to  cleanse  them  ic 
the  time  of  Alexander,  and  for  this  purpose  square  pita 
were  cut  in  the  rock  in  the  snpposed  aiieetioD  of  Uiie 
underground  stream,  Mr.  Ra»ea  saw  aome  of  Uiesa 
remaining.  (MS.  Joitnial. — Wc^pole't  Jfcmotr^  vol. 
1,  p.  304.)  Aecorditw  to  Dodwell  (vol  1,  p.  240), 
"  ibe  general  siae  of  uisse  pits  is  four  feet  square  ^ 
the  depth  varies  according  to  the  unevenness  of  the 

Eonnd  under  which  the  water  is  conducted  to  its  out- 
t.  It  is  impossible  to  p^tetrate  into  these  deip  re- 
cesses, iriiich  sre  dhmI  of  tbem  filled  with  ateaes  ec 
overgrown  with  bushes ;  hntitwould  notbediffienltto 
ascertain  their  depth,  and  their  direction  mighl  be 
traced  by  following  the  shafts,  which  extend  nearly 
to  the  sea." — ^Hr.  Raikes  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  outlets  where  thejr  empty  into  the  sea.  "  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Lanu  I  rode  along  its  banks,  until, 
in  about  three  miles,  I  came  to  a  spot  covered  with 
rocks  and  bushes,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  whole 
river  burst  with  impetoosiiv  from  boles  at  the  foot 
of  a  low  cliff,  and  immediately  assumed  Ihe'form  of  a 
considerable  stream.  Above  this  source  there  ia  a 
small  plain  under  cultivation,  bounded  to  the  west  by 
a  range  of  low  rocky  hills.  From  these  a  msgnificml 
view  of  the  Copatc  Lake  and  the  mountains  of  Pho- 
cis  presents  itself  to  the  eye."  The  aame  writer  re- 
marks, that  "  iriien  the  ntidertaking  for  clearing  dta 
katabothrs,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  waa  propoaad, 
the  rich  and  flourishine  towns  of  the  plain  were  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  desolation  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  lake,  and  under  the  despondency  occasioned  by  a 
universal  monardiy,  sunk  into  complete  decay.  At 
present  the  rising  of  the  waters  in  winter  haa  tunied 
a  great  portion  of  the  richeet  ami  in  the  wnld  into  a 
morass,  and,  should  any  pennanent  internal  obatmctioa 
occur  in  the  stream,  the  whole  of  this  fertile  ptsin  mi^t 
rradually  become  included  in  the  limits  of  the  Copsiic 
Lake."— -The  Copait;  Lake  was  especially  famed  for 
its  eels,  which  grew  to  a  large  size,  and  were  highly 
esteemed  by  tUb  eoieurea  of  antiquity.  (Artkettr.  ap. 
Atien.,  7,  63.)  We  know  from  Ariiti^dianea  that 
they  ibaod  their  way  to  tba  Athenian  nn^t  {Aeham., 
V.  880,  aeqq.  — LygUer.,  ▼.  36);  and  we  are  infoni 
ed  by  Dodwell  (vol  h  ^  Ml),  "that  they  are  as 
much  celebrated  at  weaent  aa  they  were  in  the  time' 
of  the  ancients ;  and,  after  being  salted  and  pickled, 
are  sent  as  delicacies  to  various  parta  of  Greece." 
Some  which  were  extraordinarily  large  were  offered 
up  as  sacrifices,  end  decorated  like  vielims.  {Alhat., 
7,  60— Oompara  PauMut.,  9,  24  — /.  Petl.,  6,  63.- 
Cranier's  Ancient  Oreeee,  vol.  3,  p.  256.) 

CoPBAS,  a  harbour  in  Gedrosia,  supposed  by  sctas 
to  be  the  modem  Gondd.  (Compare  the  remarks  ol 
Viiteent,  Comrnerce  of  the  AndtnU,  vol.  !,  p.  269, 

CoriA,  the  goddess  of  plenty  smong  the  Romans, 
r^resented  as  bMring  a  hom  filled  with  fruits,  die, 

CoPTVa,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  noitbein  pert  of  thi 
ThdiA,  aai  to  the  eaat  (tf  the  Nile,  from  whid  riva' 
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K  itood  •ome  dntuea  bwk  in  a  plun.  Under  ^ 
UluM^  iu  Una  oune  qtpem  to  hare  bem  Chem* 
mis,  sod  it  would  •Mm  to  have  been  at  that  time 
mmXj  a  place  connected  with  the  religiooa  ttaditktns 
of  the  Egyptian  nation.  Under  the  PlMemiea,  on  the 
ether  band,  not  only  tha  appellation  fot  the  pjace  ae- 
eomed  more  of  a  Greek  mm,  but  the  c\ty  iuelf  rose 
into  commeicial  importance.  Tbo  Aniiian  Gulf  bo- 
ginning  to  be  naTinted  hj  the  QieeM,  and  traffic  be- 
mg  ptuhed  from  this  qnaiter  ae  fax  a>  India,  Coptu 
became  the  centre  of  commonication  between  this  lat- 
ter country  and  Alezandrea,  through  the  harbooz  of 
fiareniea  oa  ihe  Red  Sea.  It  wm  well  sitoatsd  for 
inch  a  pntpoaa^  aineo  the  Aiatmn  chain  of  mountain^ 
which  •iMwbcn  finu  a  eonideto  btirier  tloog  the 
coaat,  has  here  an  opening  lAiin),  after  varioiu  wind- 
ingSr  condocta  to  the  ahora  of  Ibe  Red  Sea.  Along  tbia 
ronte  the  caiavana  poceeded ;  and  camels  were  alio 
empltmd  between  Coptns  and  the  Nile.  Tha  load 
ftom  Ooptos  to  BersBKO  was  the  work  of  Ptolemj 
Fhilade^ums,  and  US  miles  in  length.  It  was  raised 
abort  IM  Icrrel  of  the  aunoaBdiag  country. — Coptus 
WIS  destrojed  by  the  Empecor  D&lesian,  for  having 
aided  with  b>e  opponent  AchilleuB.  {Theaphan., 
Chnmgr.,  p.  4,  ed.  Paria. — EiuA.,  Chron.,  p.  178.) 
Its  fsTouiable  sitoation  for  commetee,  however,  toon 
eausod  it  again  to  arise,  and  Hieroclea  speaks  of  Cop- 
tna  in  ^  aiath  eentniT. — The  modem  name  is  Ktft 
or  Kitgpt,  a  same  iriiich  eihibit^  according  to  some, 
tha  sin^rie  form  of  Uiat  word  wUch  the  Giecks  eor- 
nipted  or  improved  into  JEgyptut.  Phtarch  states 
(Dt  Im.  et  <h.,  p.  856.—^.,  td.  Reuke,  ml  7,  p. 
405),  tiut  lais,  upon  receivinff  tbe  news  of  the  death 
of  Osiris,  cat  off  one  of  her  loclu  here,  and  that  hence 
the  plaeo  was  called  Coptos,  this  term  signifying,  in 
the  Egyptian  language,  want  or  priTatloa.  Maonart 
suggests,  that  C^oa  may  have  denoted  in  the  £np- 
tiao  teosna  a  mixed  popalation,  a  name  well  amted 
to  the  innabitants  of  a  large  commeteiat  city ;  and  he 
eot^ectores,  that  ^  modem  appellation  of  Koptt,  aa 
given  to  tbe  iiresent  mingled  population,  whidt  is  sup- 
posed i>  be  cescended  in  part  from  ilie  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, may  have  reference  to  Uie  same  idea.  {Manr 
nert,  Gfetgr..  vol.  10,  ^  I.  p.  866.) 

Cuu,atownofLatiBm,soafliwestof  Anagnia.  It 
was  a  place  of  great  antiqaity,  and  hss  preserred  its 
Mme  imdiaoged  to  the  present  day.  Vicgil  (£n.,  6, 
779)  makes  jt  to  have  been  a  colony  from  Alba,  while 
Pliny  (3,  fi)  says,  it  was  (bunded  by  Dardanas,  a  Tro- 

Sn.  Cora  safiered  greatly  during  the  contest  with 
psrtscus,  being  taken  and  sackoa  by  one  of  his  wan- 
dering bands.  (Pior.,  8,  90.)  It  a|^)arenlly,  how- 
ever, recoveied  from  this  devastation,  aa  there  are 
some  fine  ramahis  of  ancient  buildings  to  be  seen 
\»n,  wMch  moat  have  been  erected  in  tha  reigiM  of 
fiberius  and  Claudius.  But  Rn^ertius  and  Lucan 
speak  of  Cora  as  the  seat  of  rum  Ad  deM>lation. 
[Pnperl.,  4,  ll.—Luean,  7,  892.— iVifiiy,  Viag.An- 
tiq.,  roL  S,  p.  SOT. — Cramer'i  Aitc.  luuy,  vol.  2,  p. 
lOS.) 

CoiacibTuh,  a  maritime  town  of  Pamphylia,  soath- 
east  of  Side.  It  is  described  by  Stiabo  aa  a  strong 
and  imporunt  fortress,  situate  on  a  steep  rock.  Pom- 
pey  took  Cotacesium  in  the  piratical  war.  It  is 
also  incidentally  noticed  by  Livy  (83,  SO. —  Com- 
pare Soflax,  p.  40.— iVm.,  9,  S7).  Hieroclea  aa- 
aigna  Coracesiam  to  Pamphylia,  and  D'AnviHe's  map 
Bgreea  with  this.  Others,  however,  to  Cilicia ;  and 
Oramei's  map  places  it  in  this  Utter  country,  jast  be- 
yond tile  coimoes  of  Pamphylia.  He  site  of  Cora- 
cesiam ctnresponds  with  that  of  Alaya.  Capt.  Beau- 
fort descri])es  it  as  a  promontory  rising  abruptly  from 
a  low  sbiuIt  iathmoa.  Two  of  its  sides  are  cliffs 
of  gnat  hariit,  and  abatdatoly  perpendicular ;  and 
be  eastam  ude,  on  which  the  town  is  placed,  is  so 
steep,  that  tbe  hootea  eeen  to  net  on  each  otiwr.  It 
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fonna,  according  to  him,  a  natnral  fortnss  that  mgiii 
be  rendered  impregnaUa ;  and  tlie  nnmenns  wiBi  nA 
towers  proro  bow  anxiously  its  fiormer  posaesian  la- 
booted  to  make  it  so.  (wau/ort'*  Saramaitu,  p 
ITS. — Cr«m«r*«  Atia  Minory  voL  S.  p.  880.) 

CoBAt.u,asavagepe«^eofSannatttEnropea,  iriis 
inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Euzinc,  near  tb«  vtbi 
of  the  Danube.   (Ond,  ex  Pont.,  4,  S,  87.) 

CoxAs,  a  brother  of  CatiUns  and  Tibnttns  (vi^  IV 
bur),  who  fought  against  .£nea>.  (Fir;g-.,.£n.,  7,873.) 

CoaAX,  a  Sicilian,  whom  the  ancients  regarded  u 
the  creator  of  the  rhetorical  art.  Cicero,  foUovrini 
Aristotle,  saya,  that  when  the  tyrants  wen  driven  ovi 
of  Sicily,  and  private  affairs  began  again  to  be  Ukan 
cogabauca  of  by  the  tribunala  of  juaticc,  Com  and 
Tiaias  wrote  on  the'  rhetorical  art,  and  penned  pre- 
cepts of  ontoiy.  In  thia  way,  according  to  him,  the 
eloquence  of  the  bar  arose,  the  Siciliana  being  nstnrall; 
an  acute  taca  and  nven  to  disputation.  (Cic,  Bni., 
c.  IS.— C<Hiipare  D*  Oral..  1,30,  and  8,  SI.)  Cmax 
and  Tiaias  aost  have  lived,  conaeqnenUy,  about  478 
B.C.,  since  this  is  the  period  when  tha  SidBsra  «• 
gaioed  their  freedom,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived 
^  Galon  and  the  etlwr  grants  who  were  contempo- 
raneous with  him.  (Clavtcr,  tn  fitqg.  Uiuv.,  vol  9, 
p.  U6.) 

CoibBlo,  Cn.  Domitius,  a  celebrated  Roman  com 
mander,  under  Claudius  and  Neio.  He  was  faned 
for  hia  military  talent,  hia  rigid  observance  of  uicicnt 
discipline,  and  fot  the  success  of  hia  arms,  espediSf 
against  the  Paithiens.  On  account  of  his  great  r^ 
tatiott,  be  became,  an  object  of  jealousy  and  aospicioti 
to  Nero,  who  recalled  him,  onder  pretence  of  reward- 
ing his  merit.  When  Coifonlo  reached  Corinth,  he 
met  then  an  order  to  die.  Reflecting  on  his  own  want 
of  prudence  and  foresight,  be  fell  upon  his  swoid,  ex 
clauiiiig,  **  I  have  well  deserved  this !"  Thus  pcriih- 
ed,  A.D.  67,  the  greatest  warrior,  and  metrf' themorf 
virtuous  men  of  hia  time.  Cotbub  had  vrritteo  Me- 
moin  of  the  wsn  cairied  on  by  him,  after  the  manna 
of  Cnsar's  Commentams ;  bat  they  have  not  rcKhed 
our  day.  {TaeiL,  ^Wk,  11,  \%.—U,  t&..  18,  36^ 
U.  ib..  13, 14.  &c.) 

CoKBELoMia  MoROKattTOK,  a  place  in  the  norih- 
western  pan  of  Germany,  among  tbe  Frisii,  near  ihi 
confines  of  tbe  ChaueL  It  is  supposed  to  snflner  Ic 
the  modem  Onmmgen.    (Tacit.,  Am.,  11,  19  ) 

Coacf  RA,  an  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  off  the  coast 
of  Epinia,  in  which  Homer  places  the  fkUed  gaidena 
of  Alcimfia.  It  is  said  to^ve  been  fint  tuunm  un- 
der the  name  of  Drepane,  perhape  from  its  nmiUnty 
of  shape  to  a  scythe.  iApotlmi.,Ar^^>,^,^Pt.)  la 
this  name  succeeded  that  of  Schena,  always  need  by 
Horim;  and  by  which  it  was  fmbdUy  kimwn  in  h^ 
time.  TVom  the  Odyssey  we  leam,  that  this  island  na« 
then  inhabited  by  Pbaacians,  a  people  who,  even  at 
that  early  period,  had  acquired  considerable  skill  in 
nautical  affairs,  snd  possessed  extensive  commerclil 
relations,  since  they  traded  with  Uie  Pboeniciuta,  and 
also  with  Eubcea  and  other  countriee. — Corc^ia  vru 
hi  after  days  the  principal  city  of  the  island,  and  wu 
aituated  precisely  where  the  modem  town  of  Corf* 
stands.  Scylax  epeaks  of  three  harbours,  one  of  whia 
is  depicted  aa  beautifuL  Homer  describes  the  posi 
tion  of  the  city  vciy  accurately  f  Od.,  6,  ttS).  In  dw 
middle  ages,  tne  citadel  obtained  tbe  nanw  Ktfitfit, 
from  its  two  conical  hills  or  cresta,  whkli  qipdlatioa 
vras,  tn  nroceas  of  time,  applied  to  tbe  whole  town, 
and  finally  to  the  iaiand  itself.  Hence  the  moden 
name  of  Cotfit,  which  is  but  a  cormption  of  the  to^ 
iner.  (Wordaworlh't  Orteee,  p.  S6S.)  Aa,  however, 
the  island  is  designated  in  Boccacio  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Gurfo,  and  aa  the  modem  Greek  term  is  Korfo, 
some  have  imagined  that  the  mme  Corfu  originated 
in  a  Romaic  cotmption  ei  tbe  ancient  wonl  for  Kelft 
(«£l*oc),  ••gnir*  or  "bay,"  wfaieli  might  vraD  In 
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ii^iad  to  liie  hutxiv  benektli  iAm  donblft  Bdmmita. 
iWenbwerdtt  I.  c)  Corfa  foms  at  U»  jpcflwut  diy 
Ma(tfdi*Iii^siiMiuidikitidu:hoiiHMt  unpaxtaut  oT 
^vmtm.  ItiiTOiulMmleagtbbrSOiabrMdih, 
■ndeoatuHa  popdatien of  90,000 Mob.  Tbaolire 
■nira  M  pealw  porfactMHi  ban  than  in  any  otbar'tiut 
ofGnecfl}  bBttheoU<rfitahMdfromUiaacrid.<—Coifti 
wu  fee  a  toBg  time  cotuiderad  as  the  atTOiigbold  of  It- 
•tf  agaiBBt  tat  attacka  of  the  Mmwnhatna.  The  M- 
owing  is  a  aksteh  9f  tfae  hiatoty  of  Uiia  iaiiiid.  lu 
MriHT  puiodf  ate  ooTflk^ed  is  tM  raiat  of  aaoaruhi^ 
mJ  cojiei'tuio.  Aeolonjrof  C<4eIuaDaiaaaid  tohave 
aitdad ibaca about  IJW yam bdbteflor an.  Itma 
aftafwaid  lorcmod  1^  kmga  of  whom  little  to  known. 
Hom«  hu,  indeed,  inuncnttlBed  dw  mtna  of  Alci- 
anoa.  But  it  ia  not  eaar  to  draw  b  map  of  tlie  Hu- 
mane riwacia,  which  sbait  ooineide  in  ita  details  with 
ihfl  tocatiiies  of  Corfo ;  norwiU  Uw  topographer  find 
it  a  aimpla  task  t*  diaeorer  the  aalonl  oWaeta  con- 
aectsd  u  the  OdjMsy  with  the  olty  of  tba  Pbsaeian 
kiif.  b  proceae  of  time,  Corejia,  enriched  and  ag' 
Rudiied  by  iu  maritime  anpatjim^,  became  one  of 
tne  moat  powerfol  nationa  in  Oieece.  ( Tkua/d.,  1,  1.) 
The  Cohnthians,  under  (^terstcrues,  fixmea  ■  settle- 
laenthere  in 753  B-C./and 416  years  afterward  itwaa 
eapdmd  by  Agathodea  of  Synoose,  who  save  it  to 
hu  i*-ii|ji'*r  Lanesaa  upon  her  marriage  wiUi  I^nhns 
af  E^na.  It  was  occupied  by  the  irot^  of  the  II- 
Irnan  qoeen  Tenta,  about  fifty-eight  yeexs  after  iu 
•etEme  by  Agatbociea,  bat  was  soon  after  taken  from 
bei  by  the  Romans,  under  the  consul  Cn.  FUvhis ; 
and,  sldHnf  h  it  bad  the  privilege*  of  a  free  city,  it 
resuined  under  the  Roman*  for  mthj  centuries.  In 
the  time  of  Stnbo  it  was  reduced  to  extreme  miaety, 
owing  to  the  Tiees  of  its  admiustHtimi  and  iu  wnt  of 
modmtioB  in  pfospcrity.  Corfu  hu  fbr  sevml  em- 
Ettries  been  ccirimted  for  its  powwfol  fortresses,  to 
which  great  addittona  were  made  by  the  French,  and 
■dweqoentty  by  the  Englisfa,  in  tbe  hanJa  of  which 
tatter  people  it,  together  with  ibe  other  Ionian  islands. 
It  prnent  remains.  {DoiwtWs  Tour,  vol.  1,  p.  86, 
sm.)— IL  An  island  in  the  Adriatic,  oa  tin  coast  of 
D^mum,  tanned  It^n  ("  Black"),  ra  Greek  lUXonxi, 
loAatinginah  it  from  the  mora  celebrated  island  of  the 
nme  mine.  U  ta  now  Ovrzold.  ApoHoniua  accounts 
for  the  epithet  just  mentioned  from  the  diik  massea  of 
wood  wm  whieb  it  waa  croi^ed.  (Argon.,  4,  571.) 
Scymooa  attribates  to  tbia  iriand  the  honour  of  har- 
iaa  receiTed  a  colony  from  CDtdos  in  Asia  Minor. 
(&ywi-r  V-  4S6.— Compare  ScyUae,  p.  8. — Slrabo, 
915.) 

CoBoifM,  a  city  of  Hispania  Bstiea,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  rirer  satis,  and  about  ISOO  stadia  from 
ibe  sea.  The  rirer  being  navigable  to  this  quarter, 
Cvdub*  became,  in  ctMuequence,  a  Urge  and  opnient 
eaauDCteial  place.  It  was  the  birihplMe  of  bMh  the 
Sanecaa,  and  of  the  poet  Lueaa,  and  is  now  Cordova.. 
[Strain  141.— Pirn.,  8,  9.—Wenuiorf,  Poet.  Lai. 
JfuL.  ToL  6,  pt.  8,  p.  18M.) 

Cob*  I.  (K6p9,  "the  rMide»*%  an  Attic  name  for 
PnaojHna.  Some,  not  very  correedy,  derive  tile  tnm 
Emn  €^pu,  **  to  cut,'*  dte.,  and  make  it  have  reference 
bt  the  "  hazvest."  (/owrMl  Aovtff  liutiMum,  No. 
1,  p.  59.) — ^n.  A  Corinthian  female,  said  to  have  been 
die  invratreee  of  plastei-^asta.  {Athaug.,  Leg.  pro 
CWt  14.  P-  69.—aiBig,  Dia.  Art.,  t.  s.) 

CoviBhn^  the  capital  of  the  Peligni,  in  Italy,  about 
Area  oulse  fiom  die  Atennia.  Durbg  the  Social  war 
It  look  the  name  of  ItdRea.  and  had  the  honour  of  be- 
ug  styled  the  capital  of  luly.  This  arraBgeraent,  how- 
ever, was  of  ^Mit  eontinosnee,  as  Corfinium  appears 
W  have  seceded  fttMD  the  confederacy  before  Uie  con- 
ehisioc  of  the  war.  (iNod.  Sie.,  Fr^m. ,  37.)  In  ta- 
tm  times  w»  find  it  atOI  Tegarded  aa  one  ef  the  most 
"TwHit  cities  of  lUa  part  of  luly,  and  one  which 
Hmt  wm  a.iet  amdooa  t  secure  In  his  antalpriae 


agahiat^  liberties  of  Ms  coontiy.  It  ■uneodned  » 
him  after  a  sbnt  d^nee.  {BeU.  Ctv.,  1, 16.— Com 
pan  Ploni*,  4,  9.~-Appkm,  BOL  Gw.,  S,  88.)  The 
duudi  of  S.  P^iHe,  about  tfafee  mUes  from  die  towa 
of  PopoH,  staads  on  the  site  of  this  aoeient  city,  and 
the  little  hamlet  of  Ptrtima  occupies  pnbably  tht 
place  of  iu  citadeL  {lyAnome,  An.  Oeogr.,  vol.  1, 
p.  173. — Mamurt,  Qeogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  1^  p.  600.) 

CoanniA,  a  poetess  of  TlwbeB,  or,  aocordiug  ta 
others,  of  Tanagra,  distinguished  fbr  her  skill  in  ^rie 
verse,  and  retMtfceble  for  her  peiaonal  attractions. 
Bk»  was  the  rival  of  Ptndar,  while  the  latter  waa  aUQ 
ayonngmsat  aadrMcordingloAliaaCF'. H.,  18,36), 
she  gained  the  vieUiy  over  him  no  lesa  than  five  timea. 
Panaaniaa,  in  bfs  tnvsls,  saw  at  Tanagra  a  pictnre,  in 
wfaidi  Corbma  was  represented  as  binding  her  bead  with 
a  fillet  of  vietoiy,  which  she  had  gained  in  a  conteet  with 
Ptndar.  He  aamoaee  that  she  was  less  inddrted  ib' 
this  victwy,  to  toe  enwllaBce  ef  her  poetiy  than  to  hs 
Bootiaa  dialeet,  which  was  more  fanulisr  to  the  eara  oi 
the  judges  at  die  games,  and  also  to  her  extraordinary 
beanty.  Corinna  afterward  assisted  die  young  poet 
with  her  advice ;  it  is  related  of  her,  that  she  recom- 
mended him  to  ornament  his  poems  with  mythical  nar- 
raiioos ;  but  that,  when  he  had  composed  a  hymn.  In 
the  fint  six  verses  of  vi4tich  (still  extant)  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Theban  mythology  was  introduced,  she 
anUed  and  aald,  We  should  sow  with  die  hand,  not 
vridi  the  whole  sack.**  (PauioM.,  9,  Pfttf.,  dt 
Glor.  Ath.—Op.,  ed.  Reitke,  vol.  7,  p.  3S0.)  81m 
was  somamed  the  Fly"  (tlvTa),  as  Erinna  had  bees 
styled  "  die  Bee."  This  appellation  of  Uvla  bss  de- 
ceived Clement  of  Alexandres,  who  ^>eakB  of  a  poet 
ess  named  Myia.  (Strom.,  4,  19.)  The  jmems  of 
Corinna  were  all  in  the  Bceotian  or  .£o1k>  dialect 
Too  little  of  her  poetry,  however,  has  been  ureserved 
to  allow  of  our  forming  a  safe  judgment  of  dh  ttjlt 
of  composition.  The  extant  fragmenU  refer  mostly 
to  mythological  subjects,  paittcularly  to  heroines  trf 
the  Boeotian  legends.  These  remains  were  given  by 
Urnmis,  in  his  \  iUiMfrtiun  femiKontm, 

1568 ;  by  Wolf  hi  Ua  Peetriartm  peto  fragmenta, 
1784 ;  and  by  Schnnder  in  his  TAovoOv  fii>A7,  Gieas., 
1803,  Bvo.   (SeKSUf  Hitt.  LU.  Or.,  vol.  1,  p.  886.- 
UVkKike,  Geaeh.  XM.  der  Gr.  uni  R.,  p.  817.) 

CoRiNYRi  IsTtmvB,  or  Itthrmu  of  Corintk,  between 
the  Saronlcns  Sinus  and  Corinthiacus  Sinus,  and  uni- 
ting the  Peloponnesus  to  the  noitbem  parte  of  Greece 
or  Oracia  Propria.  The  sncienU  appear  to  have 
been  divided  tn  their  opinions  concwnu^  the  exact 
breaddi  of  the  bdmoa.  Kodonis  (11,  16)  and  Stra- 
bo  (385)  say  it  waa  forty  stadia,  and  Mela  (2,  3)  five 
mUes,  with  which  last  Pbt^  agrees  (4,  S).  The 
real  disUnee,  however,  in  die  narrowest  part,  cannot 
be  less  than  six  m^es  for  not  ^aite  five  Bnti^  miles), 
as  the  modem  name  of  Hexamilion  sufficiently  denotes. 
Ships  were  drawn,  by  meana  of  machinery,  from  one 
sea  to  the  odwr,  near  die  town  of  Schoenas,  over  die 
narrowest  part  of  the  {atfamos,  which  was  called  IMol- 
kos.  This  could  mty  be  aecompliAed,  however,  with 
the  vessels  usu^ly  employed  in  commerce,  or  with  lem- 
bi,  which  were  light  ships  of  war,  chiefly  used  by  the 
niyriana  and  AUcedonisna.  The  tedioosness  and  ex- 
pense attending  this  process,  and  still  more  probably 
die  difficulty^  circnmnavigaUng  dw  Fdoponneau^ 
led  to  frequent  attempts,  at  various  periods,  for  effect- 
ing a  junction  between  the  tvo  seas ;  but  t!Sl  proved 
equally  unsnecessfuL  According  to  Sttabo  (54),  De- 
metrius PoUoTcetes  sbandoned  the  enterprise,  becanse 
it  was  foond  that  the  two  goHa  were  not  on  the  same 
level.  We  read  of  die  attempt  having  been  msde  be- 
fore his  time  by  Periander  and  Akxander,  and.  snh 
seqnentty  to  Demetrius,  by  JoKua  Cvsar.  Criigula 
Nero,  and  Herodos  Atticus.  "It  appears  soniewha 
aurpri^Bg,"  remarits  Mr.  Dodwell, "  that  these  success 
ive  shDuld  have  felled  or  been  rrimquuhed 
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Ilw  vt  of  {MifimtiiK  loeki  «u  watt  nndenloed  ud 
dutwowly  pnctkta  both  in  ItaHj  and  Graoee  at  a 
THT  eailr  period,  ud,  tbanfore,  no  difficoltjr  of  this 
ktoa  eonld  have  oceaaioiwd  tha  abandonment  of  k> 
uaefiil  a  project,  tbongli  Paosaoiaa  is  of  t  diffefeot  opio> 
ion.  It  wu  aftenrani  began  with  Iha  gieatest  onem, 
and  abandoned  witboutmnyplauaiUeBoUTe,  as  no do^ 
the  qoanli^  of  rack  or  outh  to  bs  noMrad,  and  all 
the  aaaociated  impedinMDts,  moat  have  been  tha  tub- 
'act  of  preTioaa  calcalation.  And  if  Doinetrins  was 
tsal^  ooovineed  that  tha  level  of  the  CmrioUiian  Gulf 
was  higher  than  that  of  the  Stionic,  and  that  the  ad- 
^ent  shore,  with  the  neighbouring  islands,  would  be 
mundated  by  the  union  of  Ute  two  seas,  those  who  came 
after  him  would  not  have  penevered  in  so  destructiTe 
an  nndeitakiDg.  Seaostris,  and  aftarwaid  Darius, 
wan  in  the  same  msnner  deterred  from  finiihing  a  ca- 
nal from  the  Red  Sea  to  tha  Nile,  an  sppretMoaion 
Uiat  would  be  innndatod.  (i$fni£..38.— 
Dio  Caaahia  telle  nearlv  the  same  story  about  dr^[mg 
the  istlmras  as  that  wnicb  is  related  to  trsToUers  at 
thii  day.  He  says  that  tilood  issued  from  the  ground ; 
that  ^roaaa  and  luDaotstiens  were  heard,  and  terriMe  ap- 
pantiona  aoao.  In  ofdat  to  etinulate  the  perseTetance 
oftbepeop]e,N«totookaspadeaoddughiBiself.  (Dio 
Com:,  63,  16.— Coaapaia  Suet.,  Vit.  Ner.,  IS.— Lw- 
om,  de  fofou.  isMm.)  Lucian  inibms  us,  that  Ne- 
ro was  said  to  have  been  deterred  from  proceeding,  by 
a  representation  made  to  tiim,  similar  to  that  which  De- 
metrioa  received  temectiog  the  unequal  levels  of  the 
Iwoaaaa.  Headda,80waTer,atnoiopralid)ldreasoo- 
the  tiODblei^  namely,  that  were  excited  by  Vindaz  in 
^1,  and  vriiidi  occasioned  the  enmeror's  hasty  re- 
tain from  Greece  to  Italy.  (Zueuin,  at  perfou.  bthm. 
—Op.,  U.  Bip.,  vol.  9,  p.  ass.)  It  IS  probable,  as 
far  as  the  supernatural  appeanncea  went,  that  the 
piests  at  Delphi  had  aoma  inflomce  in  dieclung  the 
tntupriae."  (AadHctt**  Towr,  toL  S,  p.  164.)  Tnv- 
•Uera  inform  as,  that  sMne  remains  of  the  canal  nnder- 
lakae  by  the  Roman  emperor  are  yet  visible,  reaching 
from  the  sea,  northeast  of  Lecbaum,  about  half  a  mile 
across  the  isthmus.  It  terminates  on  the  southeast 
sile,  wheie  solid  rock  occurs,  which,  as  Dr.  Clarke 
thit^  must  have  opposed  an  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle. (iVttv.,vol.6,p.d63.)  Sir  W.Gellremarits.  that 
the  vestues  of  die  canal  may  be  traced  from  the  port 
or  bay  «  Scbcmns,  along  a  natural  htdlow  at  the  foot 
of  a  line  of  fbni6cations.  There  are  also  sevenl  pits, 
probably  sunk  to  ascertsin  the  nature  of  the  soil,  ttuou^ 
which  the  canal  was  to  be  earned.  The  ground,  bow- 
ever,  is  so  high,  that  the  underUking  would  be  attend- 
ed with  enormous  expense,  {hin.  of  the  Morta,  p. 
206.) — We  basr  also  of  various  aUompts  mads  to  raiae 
foitificatioos  across  the  Isihraoa  fa  tha  PeloponBeaas 
when  thttaleoed  with  invaaion.  The  &it  nndertaking 
was  maae  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  when,  as  He- 
rodolos  relates,  the  Peloponnesian  confederates,  hav- 
'mg  blocked  up  the  Scironian  way,  collected  togethor  a 
vast  multitude,  who  worked  night  and  day,  wiuont  in- 
termission, on  the  fortificatiooa.  Every  kind  of  mate- 
oal,  aueb  aa  atooea,  bricks,  and  timber,  wen  omploy- 
•d,  and  the  insteiaticea  filled  up  with  earth  and  aand. 
'ifmdot.,  8,  73.)  Many  years  after,  the  Lacedsmo- 
nians  and  their  dlioa  endeavoured  to  fortify  the  isth- 
mus Irom  Cenchrev  to  Lechaum  against  £p«miuon- 
das ;  but  this  measure  was  rendered  fruitless  by  dke 
conduct  and  akiU  of  that  general,  who  forced  a  pas- 
sage across  the  Oneian  Meunlaina.  (Xen.,Hui.GT., 
7, 1.)  Cleomenea  alao  threw  up  trutches  and  lines 
from  Acioaninthus  to  the  Oneisn  Mountaina,  in  orier 
to  pnvent  the  Macedonians,  under  Antigonns  Doscm, 
from  penetrating  into  the  peninsula.  (Pol^.,  S,  St. 
■~FbU.,  de  CUom.)~-The  Isthmus  of  Corinth  derived 
Celebris  from  the  games  which  were  celebrMed 
every  five  years  in  bononr  of  Palwnon  at  Meli- 
erata,  and  subsequently  of  Neptnne.   (Paiwm..  1. 44. 


—Plat.,  Fit  7W)  1kieoeaDtinMdiBTe«i*hn 
the  other  gnuiaalk  enreiaea  of  Gnece  had  faUan  talc 
neglect  ma  diaaee ;  and  H  was  during  their  sobmm 
zation  that  the  independanc*  of  Greece  wis  nroclainh 
ed,  after  the  vieloir  of  CyDOscephala,  by  (Mar  of  tht 
Roman  aenate  and  pe(^.  <Poi^i-,  16,  S9.— Xss., 
83,33.)  After  the  destniction  of  Corintk,  the  siu» 
inteodeoce  td  the  Isthmian  games  was  conmitlad  ta 
tbeSieyonianabytheltometia;  oQitenatoratioOihnr* 
ever,  hj  Jolioa  Cweai,  the  piesidBn^  of  the  guasi 
again  revetted  to  the  CodntUan  aettkn.  (Pmaaa., 

CoBiifTBiZcos  SiHBS,  Or  GiUf  of  XepoaA),  as  am 
of  the  sea  mnning  in  between  toe  coast  of  Achsis  and 
Sieyonia  to  the  aonth,  and  that  of  Phocis,  Lociia,  and 
.£tolia  to  the  north.  Ita  gulf  had  the  general  sj^ 
latien  of  Corinlhian  aa  br  aa  the  Isthmos,  hot  it  wn 
divided  inlo  inaUer  bays,  the  names  of  which  woe 
sometimee  poetkaUy  osed  for  the  entire  gulf.  Ita 
difiermt  names  were  the  CrissBsn,  CirriiBan,  Delphic, 
Calydtmian,  Rhian,  and  Halcyonian.  Besides  beii^ 
now  called  the  Gulf  of  iicpen/o,  the  Sinus  Corinthitciu 
is  often  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Nepaktot  w 
SalMM.  The  vietonr  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  u  1S7I, 
over  the  Tnike,  baa  immoitaliied  the  name  of  the  Gidl 
of  L^iMite  in  modam  history.  (DodwelTa  T<mr,  vol 
l.P-XU.). 

CoaiNTHDs,  a  &mouB  city  of  Greece,  now  CorUo  oi 
Corinth,  and  situate  on  the  isthmus  of  the  same  name. 
Commanding  by  iu  position  tha  Ionian  and  .£geto 
aeas,  and  boMing,  as  it  wen,  the  keys  of  Pek^rans- 
sus,  Corinth,  froo^  the  jat-tniottA  advsntagea  of  in 
situation,  waa  already  the  aeat  of  opnlenee  and  the 
arte,  while  the  real  of  Greece  waa  sunk  in  contpsn- 
tive  obscurity  and  barbarism.   Its  origin  is,  of  coune, 
lost  in  the  ni|^t  of  time ;  but  we  are  assured  that  it 
ahcady  existed  under  the  name  of  Epbyn  long  befue 
the  siege  of  Tn^.   According  to  ttie  asaertiona  of  tha 
CoriniMans  themselves,  their  city  recoived  its  nima 
from  Corinthus,  the  son  of  Jove ;  bot  Paosaniaa  does 
not  credit  this  popular  tradition,  end  cites  ibe  poe: 
Eumelna  to  abcw  that  the  appellation  was  reslly  de- 
rived from  Corinthus,  tha  eon  of  Marathon  (3.  1). 
Homer  certainly  employs  both  names  indiscriminslc^. 
(if.,  8,  670;  13,  6C3.)   Pausaniu  r^rta,  that  the 
deacendants  of  Syei[^us  reigned  at  Corinth  until  die 
invanoB  of  their  teiritory  by  Ihf  I>ariana  and  Heia- 
cbda,  when  Doridsa  and  Hyantbidaa,  the  laat  princei 
of  diis  race^  abdicated  the  orown  in  favour  of  Aletes, 
«  descendant  of  Hercules,  whose  linoal  successors  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  throne  of  Corinth  durii^ 
five  generatiotts,  whan  the  crowr.  passed  into  the  family 
of  the  Bacchbd*,  so  nsned  from  Bsccbis,  the  son  ol 
Prunnts,  vriw  ntalned  it  iiur  five  other  generaUona. 
AfUr  tUs  the  sovereign  povrer  was  tnoafecred  to  an- 
nual magistrates,  still  chosen,  however,  from  the  line 
of  the  Bacchiade,  with  the  title  of  Prytanes.  Strabo 
affirms  ttwt  this  form  of  government  lasted  200  ynn ; 
but  Diodoms  limits  it  to  ninety  years :  the  lonna 
writer  probably  includes  within  that  pwiod  bolt  the 
kbga  ud  Pirtanas  of  the  Bacehiftdaa,  Diodtmia  only 
the  (alter.   (Sfrwto.  378.— iXod.  Sie.^  FS-eg.— La- 
ther, Ckmul.  ^Herodote,  vol  7,  p.  619.  531.)  The 
oligarchy  so  l<Hig  estaUiahed  by  thw  rich  and  powerfol 
family  waa  at  lei^h  overthrown,  about  629  B.C.,  by 
Cypselus,  who  banished  msny  of  the  Corinthians,  ce- 
privmg  others  of  their  poaeoesiona,  and  putting  otberf 
to  death.   (Heroiot.,  S,  93.)   Among  thor^  who  fie£ 
from  bis  persecution  was  Demmatus,  of  tbi.  family  of 
the  Baccniada,  who  aettled  at  Tarqninii  in  Etrutis, 
ud  whoae  descendanta  became  sovereigns  of  Rome. 
(Strabo,  378.— Polyi.,  8,  2.— Dkw.  Hei ,  3.  46.- 
Lh.,  I,  34-)   Tha  reign  of  Cypselus  vrsa  more  pros- 
perous thu  his  crimes  deserved ;  mud  the  system  o' 
colonization,  which  had  previously  succeeded  so  wel 
in  the  settlemenU  ot  Core  'ra  and  Syracuee,  was  sc 
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may  pannd  by  Hmt  princfl,  lAo  added  Ambncia, 
Anctorioni,  and  LeucM  to  the  nuritiiBe  dqtMidflooies 
If  Uw  Corimfaiuis.    (Straboy  L  e.—Aritlet.,  PoliL,  6, 
i.)  Cmtlm  was  aoeoeaded  bj  bk  wo  Pariaador. 
Ob  Uw  jUath  of  tbia  laUor,  aft«r  a  zaign  of  Ibil^-^biit 
raua,  atcaifing  to  AriabKla,  bu  nqmaw  Paanunati* 
cfanamatolbellinineibiitlivadonljibraayean.  At 
km  daeeaae  CooBlb  layinad  iu  indapeDdeooe,  when  a 
aiodtnie  mtoenej  waa  catsbliBhed,  under  which  the 
wpobli:  enjajred  a  atate  of  tiuKiuiUitjr  and  piospertty 
OMtiaHad  by  an;  dhar  ci^  of  Gieece.   We  an  told 
by  Tbaeydidaa.  ^  ^  ConBtbiana  weie  ^fintto 
tnid  iwf  gaUiya  or  tiinmea ;  and  tha  aariiaat  natal 
MgiaaaMnl;,  according  to  the  same  hialm&ni  was 
by  thair  fleat  and  that  of  the  Coicyiaaiia»  who 
baa  beta  alieaeted  from  theii  ntother^tate  t:^  the 
emd^andiii^iolieyof  Feriaader.   (TAMcyd.,  1, 18. — 
Collars  ifcndol,  S,  48.)   Tha  uu  of  painting  and 
ntore  espe^all/that  of  casting  in  bronze,  at- 
tained to  ilia  hi^iasc  perfection  at  Corinth,  and  nnd«ed 
dif  city  the  amamHit  of  Oraeea,  until  it  waa  ati^ifwd 
dy  dw  japaci^  of  a  Roinni  ganenL   Sodi  was  the 
baanty  af  its  Taaes,  that  the  tomba  in  vrtuch  they  had 
beu  danoaitod  ware  rsnaacked  tnr  the  Roman  coloniats 
iritoffl  Jnlim  Csau  had  establiwied  there  after  the  de- 
•tnctioaofthaci^;  these,  being  tnosported  to  Rome, 
wen  parchaaed  at  eitonnooB  {oicas.   (SfroAo,  981.) 
fl  n  imiaaliw  diaanitafinn  nn  ihnan  beaatiful  specimens 
af  vt  wiB  be  fimad  in  PodwsU'a  Toar  (yol.  %  p.  1 M). 
— 'When  tbo  Admn  confederacy,  owii^  to  the  in- 
fttaition  of  tboae  wbo  preaidod  over  its  counsels,  be- 
came irvolTed  in  ■  deetmctiTe  war  wkb  the  Romans, 
Coiiath  waa  tha  lut  hold  of  their  tottering  republic  ; 
and,  hid  ila  otiiena  wiaefy  submittsd  to  the  oSera  pn>- 
poaid  by  the  vietODOoa  MateUna,  it  nai^.haT*  been 
■waaiiMd ;  bat  the  ^potMion  <tf  Uiat  sansral  having 
OMD  mated  with  ecom,  and  ermi  insult,  the  city  be- 
aame  eipoaed  to  all  the  TaDgeanca  of  the  Romins. 
(iyy«.,  40,  4,  l.—8tr»bo,  381.)    L.  Mommiue,  the 
MBsal,  appesred  before  its  walla  with  a  numerooa  army, 
and,  after  defeating  the  Acbnaas  in  a  general  engage- 
Bant,  entered  the  town,  now  left  without  defence,  ud 
deserted  by  the  gieatai  part  of  the  iohabitaota.   It  waa 
thea  gncB      to  ^under,  and  finally  aet  on  fiia;  -the 
vdla  also  wave  mad  to  the  groond,  ao  that  acateaW 
a  Teatit^  of  tUa  once  great       noble  city  remained. 
Pttlybiaa,  wlio  witnaaaed  ita  destmctimi,  affirmed,  aa 
we  in  iufaaiaed  by  Strabo  (S61),  that  be  had  aeen  the 
fiaeat  paiatiags  atrewad  on  dte  gionnd,  and  the  Roman 
aoidien  Hang  tbam  aa  boaids  for  dice  or  draoghls. 
Paaauaas  leports  (7, 16),  that  all  tha  bmo  ware  pot  to 
tfaa  swoid,  tlw  wemra  aad  cfaildian  aold,  and  the  iDoat 
fahialila  alataea  and  paiotnga  ramored  to  Rome. 
(fid.  Mammina.)   Strdm  obaerfea  (t.  e.},  that  the 
fineM  works  of  ait  whidi  adorned  that  capital  in  bta 
time  bad  coma  from  Coiinlh.   He  likewise  states,  that 
Coriiitb  remained  foe  nowiy  yaan  desnted  and  in  m- 
nv;  as  ^sodaea  the  poet  Autqialar  of  Sidon,  who  da- 
scribes  ID  vena  the  aeana  of  daaolation.   {AnaL,  toI. 
^  p.  SO.)    Jolioi  Caaar,  howerer,  not  bng  before  bis 
iiuli^  aent  a  BBOieaeoa  cohmy  thither,  by  means  of 
sMch  Corioib  waa  once  mora  raised  from  its  state  of 
tmn.    (Straio,  38L>  '  It  was  already  a  large  and  pop- 
alooa  city,  md  the  capital  of  Aehaia,  whan  St.  Pan] 
prtaihad  Um  gomol  were  for  a  year  and  six  months. 
UUtBt  IS*  1  !•)   » *■      atideitt  that,  when  viaited  by 
nKauKBa.  it  wu  Aaddy  adaned  by  puUie  bnildinga, 
aai  auiehad  wiA  nnunMa  works  of^ art  (PaHaaa.,  3, 
1);  and  aa  1^  u  A*  thaa  of  Hiareeles,  we  find  it 
atylad  the  maCwpoKs  of  Gieeca.   (Sipucd.,  p.  646.) 
Ib  a  later  age,  tha  Tanetiaas  nceiTaa  tin  place  from 
a  Greek  emperof ,  IMiamaaed  LI.  took  it  from  them 
n  1458  ;  tfae  Vanetiana  reeeverad  it  in  1687,  and  for^ 
tiAed  the  Acroeoriathna  ngatn ;  but  the  Tarita  taok  it 
laew  in  171S,  and  lataiDod  it  ntil  diiTan  firooi  the 
Maponneaai.— Ab  iaynrtaiit  ftatna  in  Aa  aeaoeiy 


around  Corinth,  was  tha  Aerocorintlraa,  aa  accotmi 
of  which  baa  been  given  in  a  pTEViona  articla.  (Ktd 
Acrocorintfaua.)  On  tha  aammit  of  this  htU  wh 
araetad  a  temple  of  Venna,  to  whom  the  whole  of  the 
Aeneonutlnia^  in  fact,  waa  sacred.  In  the  ttanss  ol 
OeriatUao  opaknoa  nd  {»oaperitr,  it  is  aaid  that  tki 
abiine  of  the  goddeas  waa  attcniied  hf  ao  lasi  than 
one  thooawd  female  slaves,  dedicated  to  her  asgrviea 
aa  coarteaans.  Theae  prieateaaea  of  Venna  cnttrib* 
utad  not  a  little  to  the  wealth  and  Inxury  of  the  ei^ ; 
wbeooe  arose  the  well-known  expression,  oi  iroiTdf 
hiSpdf  aff  KSptvdw  kn'  6  w^av^,  or,  aa  Horace  «z 
pieaaaa  it  (£pif<.,  1,  17,  36),  "  Non  euhit  komim 
coHttMrit  odtra  CortnMun,"  in  allasion  to  ita  eipeii* 
aire  {ubaanres. — Coiimb  was  famed  for  its  Uiree  har- 
boora,  Leebwnm,  on  the  Oorinthiao  Qnlf,  and  Oen- 
chrew  and  ScboBnus  on  the  Saronic.  Near  this  last 
was  the  Diolcos,  where  vassels  were  tranaported  ovei 
the  isthmus  by  machinery.  (Vid.  Coriotlu  Istfamua.) 
The  firat  of  theae  ia  now  chiArd  with  aand,  aa  is  like- 
wisa  Um  pnt  of  CenehiM.  The  shallow  haiboni  of 
Sehcenua,  whaie  waa  a  qanr  in  aaeient  tinea,  baa  now 
almoat  diaappeared.  All  uieae  harbonra  are  mare  mo 
raasea,  and  cwrupt  Uie  air  of  the  city. — ^Beftwe  leaving 
this  aabject,  it  may  not  ha  amiss  to  say  a  few  woida 
in  relation  to  the  well-known  Corinthian  brass  of  an- 
tiquity. Tha  coEBmoQ  account  is,  Uiat  when  Corinth 
waa  deatnyed  by  the  Romana,  all  the  metala  that  wet* 
in  the  city  malted  and  mixed  together  durinfj  the 
conflagration,  and  formed  ^t  valuable  cempoeition, 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Corinthian  braas,"  ^  Carm 
tkivm.  This,  however,  beera  the  aUmp  of  improba 
bility  on  its  very  face.  KIsproth  rajecta  the  aceounL 
He  seems  to  think,  and  adducea  tha  authoriw  of  Pliny 
in  his  favour,  that  it  waa  mareljr  a  term  of  art,  and 
applied  to  a  ntetalKe  mixture  in  aatimation  among 
the  Romana,  and,  though  of  a  superior  quality,  neatly 
leaembling  carwiojeitm.  Tbia  last  was  compoaed 
either  eo[^r  and  line,  or  of  copper,  tin,  and  lead 
the  former  of  a  pale  yellow,  the  latter  of  a  daAe 
colour,  Teaefflbline  gold.  The  mixture  by  means  o.* 
calamine  was  rendered  tough  and  malleable.  (Oom- 
hie^i  Gymnawium,  vol.  S,  p.  137,  not.) 

CoRioilNQ%  Caiua  Mareioa,'  a  diatiDgnlahed  Ro 
man  of  patricmn  rank,  wboae  tUgy  forma  a  brillian 
legend  in  tbe  early  history  of  Rome.  Hie  name  a 
firat  was  Caius  Marcius,  but  having  contributed,  mainltf 
by  bis  great  personal  valour,  to  tlw  capture  of  Corioli,, 
wd  tbe  defeat  of  a  Volscian  army,  assembled  for  its 
aid,  on  the  same  day,  be  received  for  this  gallsnt  ex- 
ploit the  aamamo  of  CoriolanDa.  Not  long  after  thia, 
nowever,  during  a  acarcl^  at  Rome,  be  oppoaed  the 
diatribution  of  a  sumty  of  provisions,  hi  pext  sent  by 
Galon,  of  Sicily,  and  advised  tha  patricians  to  make 
this  a  means  of  recovering  the  power  which  had  been 
wrested  from  Uiem  by  tin  commons.  For  tbia  and 
other  ctmdoet  of  a  similar  nature,  he  waa  tried  in  tbe 
Cooakia  lUbnta,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  baniah- 
menL  Raaidving,  upon  tbia,  to  gratify  bia  vindictive 
apirit,  Coriolanua  preeented  hhnaelf  as  a  luwltant  to 
TuUiua  Aufidius,  the  leadii^  mui  among  the  Volsci, 
was  well  received  by  him  and  the  whole  nation,  and, 
war  being  declared,  waa  invested,  alone  with  A  jfidina, 
with  tha  command  of  the  Volacian  forces.  By  hia 
military  akill  and  renown  Ooriolanus  at  once  defeated 
and  apfMlled  the  Romana,  till,  having  taken  almoat  all 
their  aet^eet  citiaa,  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  tha 
Volacian  army  against  Roma  itaelf,  and  encamped  only 
five  miles  from  i^  at  Uie  Fossn  Cluilia.  All  was  there- 
upon teinv  and  confusion  in  the  Roman  capital.  Em- 
bassy after  embassy  was  sent  to  Coriolaoos,  to  en- 
treat him  to  spare  bis  country,  but  he  remained  tnez< 
orable,  and  wonkl  only  grant  peace  on  condition  that 
the  Romana  lastMad  *U  the  cities  and  lands  which 
they  had  taken  ftom  the  Votsci;  and  granted  to  tha 
latlci  the  fiaadon  of  Rome,  aa  had  been  dona  m  tht 
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ame  of  tba  Latuia.  After  «U  other  nun*  of  tmtiU^ 
tion  hid  iftiled,  s  nambar  of  Roiout  funilM,  hasdcd 

Uw  modm  ami  tba  wife  of  CorioUniu,  pncMded 
10  hit  taut,  wbm  tha  ioitj  nmoDatmieaa  of  hia  panol 
wan  mora  poweif  il  than  aU  tha  ubu  of  Roma  had 
pnvadt  and  the  son,  litst  a  bcief  abnaglawtth  hia  ini* 
tated  aod  TiDdictire  fadinga,  yiaUad^to  her  reqaeat, 
•zchuniBg  at  Uie  aam«  time,  "  Oh  mother,  tbou  but 
aaved  Rooia,  but  daaliayod  thj  aon  I"  Th«  Vobeian 
foieaa  inn  then  withdimwiv  mm  Bone  yn»  tbw  aavod, 
bf  famale  iuflnaooe  alona.  fiom  eertain  captan.  Oo 
ntunung  to  the  Volad  with  hia  ann^,  ConoUnu,  ao- 
cocdiog  to  one  aceoont,  tna  aumnuMoed  to  trial  for  hia 
conduct,  and  waa  alain  in  a  tomalt  dnnog  tba  heanng 
of  the  cause,  a  faction  baring  been  axeitad  againat  hint 
tnr  Tolbaa  Anfidina,  wbo  waa  jaatoua  4rf  hia  renown. 
{ikoK.  HmL,  Ant.  Mom.,  S,  0».)  Aeeordingtoaaotfaef 
atateaunt,  1m  lived  to  an  ■mneed  age  aawas  the 
Vcdaeian  pewie,  often  towuda  the  eloae  of  hia  liie  ex- 
elatming,  "  How  miaaraUa  ia  the  atate  of  an  old  man 
B  baoi^ment !"  {Phi.,  w  Yit.—Lit.,  8,  33,  teqq.) 
Niebubr,  who  wiitaa  the  name  CnBoa  liarciua,  on 
what  he  ecmaidara  good  anihoritjr,  indulgaa  in  aome 
■ento  MMCubtioBa  on  the  lesaod  of  CoiiMaoaa.  He 
diinka  that  poetical  iuTaotion  baa  bare  moat  thoroughlj 
atiBed  the  btatorica)  tradition.  Ha  lagaida  the  name 
CoriolaQUB  &a  of  the  same  kind  merely  with  euch  appd- 
lationa.  aa  Camehnoa,  CoUatinua,  Hugillanua,  Vibola- 
nna,  dec.,  which,  when  taken  from  an  iodepeodeot  town, 
were  aaaiuaed  iu  trpofsvof,  when  ffom  a  dependant 
one  bj  ita  woroiuu.  The  captors  of  Corioli  betoi^ 
inerelj,  in  bia  (unnien,  to  a  hwoie  poem.  Aa  for  Co> 
nolaniia  himaelf,  ha  tliinka  that  he  meialj  attonded  Iba 
Volacian  ataodard  aa  leader  <tf  a  band  itf  RomaD  exi  lea. 
He  adnita,  bowerer,  thot  a  recoUeetioa  like  the  one 
which  remained  of  him  conld  not  reat  on  mere  faUe, 
and  that,  in  all  prob^ity ,  hie  geneioaity  reMgoed  the 
opportunity  afibided  him  of  talting  tbe  city,  wnen  I*- 
tran  waa  atnoat  entire^  aubdued,  and  vdwn  Rone 
waa  bronght  to  a  vwy  low  ebb  by  peatilaaBA.  (JW^^ 
■hiir,  Bam.  Airt..  vol.  S,  p.  S34,  teqq.,  Ctmkr.  tnmtl.) 

CoaifiLi,  an  ancioit  city  of  the  Vcdeei,  betweon 
Vditm  and  Lananam,  from  the  captvva  of  iritich  C. 
Marcioa  obtained  the  aumane  of  Corio^oa,  according 
to  the  common  aoeoont.  (Fid.,  howoTer,  rematka  at 
the  eod  of  tbe  article  Coriolanna.)  We  collect  from 
Lhy  that  it  waa  aitualad  oo  theo«m£oBa  of  tha  territory 
of  Ardea,  Aricia,  and  AntiwB.  j^Lte.,  2,  38,  and  3, 
'  71 .)  Dionyaiua  apeaka  of  Corioli  aa  one  of  dw  moot 
conaidocabls  towna  of  the  Voleci.  {Ant.  Eom.,  6,  93.) 
Pliny  (8,  &)  enamentea  Corioli  among  tbm  towna  of 
Latium  of  which  no  Teatim  remaineil.  A  hill,  now 
known  by  the  name  of  i£nue  Oiott,  ia  iboo^t,  with 
aome  dqpcee  of  probabili^,  to  tepteeent  the  aite  of 
Coridi.  (Omwr'a  AneinU  Italy.,  Tot.  3,  p.  84.) 

Cornelia  Lxx,  I.  de  Religime,  enacted  by  L.  Coo- 
odins  &rlla,  A.U.C.  A77.  It  reetored  to  the  aacedo* 
tal  college  the  privilege  of  chooaing  the  prieeta,  which, 
by.the  Domitian  law,  had  been  lodged  in  tbe  handa  of 
the  people. — II.  AnoUier,  d4  Munuipiu,  by  thb  same ; 
that  the  free  towna  which  bad  aided  with  Maiiua  AouUI 
be  deprited  of  tbeit  laoda  and  the  ria^  of  oitizena ; 
iho laat of wUeb  Oiceio aaya coold DOtlM done.  {Pro 
Dom.,  30.)— HI.  Another,  Magialniibua,  by  tbe 
aame;  which  gave  the  pririlege  of  beaiinehoDonra  and 
being  promoted  before  tbe  le^  age,  to  Smo  who  had 
followed  the  iotereat  of  Sylla,  wUle  the  aona  and  par> 
tieana  of  hia  enemiea,  who  had  been  proaetibed,  were 
deprived  of  the  priTilege  of  ataoding  for  any  office  in 
the  atato.-^V.  Anotbv,  de  MtgMntHmM^  bv  the 
lamat  A.U.C.  673.  It  ordained,  tut  no  petaon  moold 
dXCRiao  tbo  aame  office  until  after  an  intarral  of  tan 
yeva,  or  be  inveated  with  two  diflenmt  magiatcaciea 
in  one  year ;  and  that  no  one  shoald  be  piwtor  before 
being  quteator,  nor  conoul  before  being  prtatoi. — V. 
inotbar,  de  MugittnttWM,  by  the  Mune.  A.U.C.  679. 
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It  etdaiBod,  that  wboevar  hod'  been  tribone  mkmH 
not  aiterward  eojoy  any  other  nagiatracy;  that  tk«n 
ahoold  be  no  appMl  to  tha  tribooea;  that  thay  iWnH 
not  be  alloweo  to  aaaembla  the  peo^  and  niBke  ha 
raogDeatothca^Dart•propoaelawa;  batdwoldoid) 
retain  tbe  right  of  inteweaainn.  (die.,  i*  Lig.,Z,  9.) 
—VI.  Anotbar,  by  tbe  aame.  It  flowed  an  ndrriA- 
nal,  accoeed  of  having  talcta  away  tbe  life  ef  netlM 
by  waapena,  poison,  mae  aeenaatioB,  *e.,  the  pririUgi 
of  diooeiag  whether  ha  wMMdtfaajndgaa  to  deeida  fan 
caae  by  vmee  or  by  ballot.— Vli.  AMttar,  by  tfaaao^ 
impoaing  tbe  poniAmeot  et  «ftus  ef  igmt  mtu'iUlm 
aa  all  aoeb  aa  were  found  gaihy  of  forging  teMamaMa 
or  any  'other  wiitioga,  of  debasing  or  coanl«rfeitiB| 
the  pablic  coin,  dBc.-~VHI.  AoMier,  impoabig  Ihi 
aaaw  poniabiDent  as  tba  ^needing  on  all  who  had  beaa 
fmJj  of  coAonion,  &e.,  ■  their  pwroea.  (Cooiidt, 
aa  ngarda  other  **  Comelian  Laws,"  iCMMcenir,  Antif. 
Rom.,  U  HnMd,  p.  060,  &c.~Emeati,  CIm.  Cic, 
0.  v.~-Adam'M  Rom.  Antiq.,  p.  163,  cd.  Boyd.) 

CoannUjL,  I.  daughter  ef  Cinna.    She  wis  Jaliai 
Cwsar'a  aeeoiid  wife,  aod  mother  of  JuUa  tbe  wife  at 
Pompey.   She  died  young.    Platarub  aaya,  it  had 
boMi  the  enatom  at  Rome  for  the  ^ad  woman  to  btfa 
fan  oral  paaegyrica,  but  not  the  yoong.   Cmu  tat 
broke  throogh  this  enatom,  by  proBOoneo^  one  Mi 
Cornelia.   This,  adds  tbe  biompher,  oontribotad  M 
fix  him  in  the  adTeetiona  of  nia  ooontiynwa:  thay 
sympathixed  with  him,  and  oonaidered  him  a  ana 
of  good  feebng,  wbo  had  tbe  aocial  dntiee  deeply  at 
heart.   {PhU.,  Vit.  C**.,  c.  6.)— il.  Dangbur  of 
MeteUua  Se^iio,  manied  to  Ponpey  nfUr  thedealhof 
her  fliot  ho  Aand  PubUoa  Cmaau.    She  was  nnufc- 
aUe  far  the  niie^  of  bar  aeeoiupltriuNata  and  the 
ezeellenee  of  her  prifate  eharaet«.    Ptntardi  nukaa 
her  to  have  been  vemed,  not  only  m  tbe  moueal  tH, 
but  in  polite  litomtote,  in  geometiy,  and  in  the  pe- 
ccpUof^phikMopby.  {Pl»U.,Yit.P^.,c66.)  Ate 
the  battle  of  Pharaalia,  when  Fompev  joined  her  at 
MytihNw,  Comaliawith  lean  aoBiibed  eV  hia  aatfat- 
tmiee  to  hCT  anion  with  him,  allndiiy  at  the  eamo  tiM 
to  the  unhappy  end  of  her  4nt  fanabend  Craaaos  in  hit 
e]q>edition  againit  tbe  Paithiana.    (Compare  Luen, 
8,  88.)   She  waa  alao  a  witneaa,  from  ber  galley,  of 
lbs  aundar  of  her  bnaband  on  the  ahovea  m  Egypt. 
{PUa.,  Vit.  Pomp.,  e.  79.)— IIL  DMgbter  of 
Afrieanaa  Mqer,  and  motbar  of  Tibarioe  and  Cmu 
Qracehoa.  Coi»diaoMnq>ieaahigfarankfbrtheporiff 
and  racdience  of  ber  private  ebaracter,  aa  well  u  foi 
bee  nmacoline  tone  of  mind.    She  waa  married  u 
Sempionina  Otaocbaa,  and  waa  left  cm  hia  dodh  with 
a  family  of  twelve  children,  tba  earn  of  whom  dercdnd 
entirely  npon  hereelf.   After  the  loee  ef  her  hoaband, 
bar  hud  waa  aougbt  by  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  bat 
the  offer  was  declued.    Phitan^  epeoKa  in  high  tirm 
of  ber  ooodact  daring  widoirhoo£    Hnvhag  hut  d 
ber  ehiUren  bat  dmo,  one  daog^iter,  who  ma  mairM 
to  Scipio  Africanoa  the  younger,  anid  two  aana,  Tihe- 
rina  ud  Caiua,  aba  devoted  bar  whole  time  to  the 
education  of  Iheee,  and,  to  borrow  A»  worda  ef  Plu- 
tarch, abe  brongbt  np  her  two  aene  m  puticalar  with 
ae  much  care,  that,  tboo^  thev  wen  of  tbo  iMfateit 
origin,  and  bad  tbe  bappioet  dinomtiow  of  all  ^ 
Roman  yooih,  yet  edoeation  wea  dknrad  to  bare  eoD> 
Otbotcd  atiU  more  than  natnie  to  tbe  eceelleoee  el 
their  ohanoteta.   Valenna  MasitniH  relates  m  mttf 
dote  ef  Ooiaelia,  which  haa  ofian  been  cited.    A  CaB» 
Mnian  lady,  who  was  at  tba  time  on  a  vieit  to  bei^ 
iiaving  diuiiayed  to  Cornelia  eoaaavciybeantiftdcma* 
menta  whidi  abe  poaaaaaed,  deab»d  the  latter,  in 
torn,  to  exhibit  her  own.  Tbe  ReoHu  modMt  par* 
poeely  detabNd  has  ib  cenvoiaitttR  watil  bar  chidna 
returned  from  eebaol,  wbaa,  poinlin^  to  them,  abe  ex- 
claimed, "  These  are  my  omaxaentaj*'    (if«e  oraa' 
nunte  mea  ttmi. — Vol.  Max.y  4,  imt.)    Plutarcfa  m- 
farms  oa^  that  sons  persona  Uamad  Condia  fat  tk 
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1  (rf  hu  aam  in  afkar  lib,  ihs  hliTiiig  bMU 
■WBrtcM— J  to  npnaeb  ihsnx  that  tbe  wbi  ttUl  caJM 
iM  alltb■^itl•k«r  of  Soipitv  not  Uw  of  tke 

fflwiM  (i'^,  KW.  T.  Gnucib.,  e.  8.)  SbobonUw 
H^Mlf  dMiii  of  im  mm  wi*  |rat  mfgaulmivr. 
■■d  s  itatM  «M  iftinntd  hhiIm  in  honnr  oTlNr 
tM  Roman  pM^«»  bauBif  u  ilwafotkni  tlw 
Mida  *•  GmwJm,  awtlbr  a^  ifte  Awnht."  {Pht., 
ViL  C.  -firaeoL,  «.  4.) 

Ca«Hsiii»a,  a  — aao  iadieating  a  nMeabei  of  the 
0M>  Cenaim.  Tbo  gnatet  pan  of  dis  mdinduale 
dho  ban  it  an  bettsr  known  their  somanea  of 
Caaa«a,  PahhwHi,  Laiitalaa,  Scipio,  SyMa,  Ac.,  which 
n& 

OowiBtM^  a  SAiliB  town,  lAiefa  Mife  ito  mbm 
lo  tba  rmaimilni  CoUea.  It  ia  ana  of  thon  pUeea 
of  which  BO  tnea  ia  Mt,  and  ia  oaty  iManBtiiie  in  the 
hiamy  of  Hoaao  n  boi^'  tha  moat  atovaditad  Mrtlf 
pbM  of  flwrioa  TalW  {Ln.,  I,  BO.— Dion.  Sal., 
3.eQ.—Plm^Z,&.)  ThoCmiealaafaiUaaMtbonor 
Km^tM  and  jBomi*  Angtht  and  Ontadnai  'itaalf 
hnn  etood  on  4m  ail*  of  tha  httar  viUan,-  if  we 
pfaMChniin>atjr9iUweat.  (Cnmm't  .^lemt  luh, 
nL  1,  PL  aw.) 

Connolaa,  I.  Qointns,  a  eontanpMaij  of  Ci- 
Mw'a,  diatingndied  fin  taUnt*  and  litoni;  teqnire- 
■anta,  whs  aWwinod  to  wMno  of  the  hi^Mat  offieea 


in  the  Btet*.  OitaUna  ud  Ovid  both  qmil  of  hia 
poMis  afailiiiaa,  and  b*  qipam  to  bm  bMB  lb*  Mend 
of  both.  (Catati.,  88^— Oatft  TVut,  9,  488.— Air- 
wtnm,  mi  Ot^L*.y  Conifieiiia diatawvitihed Uma^ 
ae  pRjfntor  ia  the  ^Tian  war,  and  awo  aa  governor 
of  Sji^md&fienraHof  Afriea.  In  thia  latter  ptoT- 
inea  he  aayuaaud  tlw  canae  of  the  senate  after  Casar'e 
demlib,  and  leeaited  and  nre  piotaetioa  to  those  who 
had  bees  pnasRbed  bj  oe  eeeend  trioniTinte.  He 
lattkmUtB,  hamnmr*  «Ail«  cmtondi^  in  thia  qnaiter 
aninBt  SniiDa,  wbo  had  bean  aent  afateat  msi  In 
(kCama.  (Affiatt,  B^.  Civ.,  8,  66  — /d.  ib.^  4, 
M ;  4,  68 ;  4^  M/— OonpaM  the  aoeoom  girai  bf 
BamHmM,  Ckron.  An.  ncocciArvi.)  Some  moi- 
«B  achoian  maka  thia  Oomidoiaa  lo  have  bees  die 
auhoc  of  the  Tnatin  to  HsreaaiiMi  connnonlr  a»- 
enbadtoOieafo.  {Vid.  Harenriwi.)  He  is  said  also 
lo  hm  beau  an  ODei^  of  Tiigil'a,  bal  tbia  soppo- 
ailiBn  viobtaa  ebMoolog;,  aiom  the  poet  only  became 
—■MtiohaaqoenttolheperiodwfaenOoTnifieioadted. 
(H^Bc,  ad  AmM.  rU.  Virg.,  ^  «7,  p.  elxxti.)— II. 
LAoaa,  a  yaitino  of  Octsrtns,  by  whom  he  was  ap- 
soutad  to  aeoaae  Broma,  befow  the  pnUie  tribnnsl 
nt  Kflwi,  of  fta  aaaaaaiMtiiD  of  Omot.  (Plut.,  VU. 
Brml.,  e.  ST.)  He  aAanrud  dittingaidied  bimaelf, 
mm  am  tf  Oetama^a  lieoteaanta,  bf  a  maateriy  retreat 
IB  Siefljr  detiac  the  war  with  Seitni  nmpeins. 
CAffim,  JM.  Cm.,  8,  111, 

CiMiBllsEn,  a  anmaine  of  BaeelmB. 
CMafma,  h.  Annaoat  a  Greek  pfailoaoj^er,  bom 
ac  Laptia  in  Africa,  who  lircd  and  taogbt  at  Rome 
d«nn|theTeiraof  {iaiD.  TheappeOa^L.  Antiwaa 
■ppai  to  taMam  •  rii«Bt «  fraedmaii  of  tiie  Seneea 
hmOf.  ffiataMtawHeAonoftbff  SlMBMet,and 
fain  wnna  waa  not  witfaoDi  dlatnKtion  in  Aat  school  of 
■b3Daaplqr>  He  exoetlod  in  eritieiam  and  poetiy ;  but 
mm  pwocipal  rtadiea  were  af  *  phfloapphieal  ebuactbr. 
Sa  naerita  aa  a  teadtar  of  we  Sloie  doctrine  aoffi- 
appean  from  hia  baring  been  the  pnceptor  of 
neat  odfOeMo  fiv  viitaa,  the  aitiriat  I^raiaa. 


dying  befon  Ua  naaUr,  left  iian  Ua  library, 
•  conaidonble  eon  of  money ;  bnt  Oorantus  ae- 
ecpaed  on^  the  booka,  and  gave  the  money  to 
aialeen  of  tuajmiL  TIm  poet  Lnctn  w&«  also  one  of 
taa  pupih.  Under  Nere,  Comutns  waa  driven  into 
ezfltf  far  hia  firsedoni  of  speedi.  Tba  emperor  laring 
Miia—  aawonl  booka  in  Terao  on  the  afiaura  of  Rome, 
tmi  baa  fcttoran  odviiiBf  Inn  to  continae  the  poem, 
Stnii  hnd'  ikn  eaoiago  to  lemuk,  that  ho 
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doubled  whether  m  lame  a  work  would  bo  read  ;  aiV 
whan  it  waa  urged  that  Chiyaippns  had  written  as  mneh, 
be  nplied,  "  His  wtitiQgs  were  useful  to  mankind.* 
After  so  nnpaidooablo  an  ofience  against  imperiit 
TBUty,  die  only  wonder  was  ttat  Comutns  escaped 
with  hie  Ufa. '  He  compoaed  soma  tragedies,  and  a 
large  namber  of  other  works,  the  only  one  of  which 
that'hu  come  down  to  us  is  Ute  "  Theory  ameermng 
Uu  NaOtre  of  the  Corf*"  {Qeapta  wepi  r^f  run  ^eQv 
fOoea^i  or,  as  it  fa  entitled  in  one  of  the  MSS. 
"eoneermng  AUegorie^'  (iripi  'k^Xtryopluv).  Cor 
nntue,  in  feet,  in  tots  prodoction,  seeks  to  explain  the 
Greek  nrythtdogy  on  aUegorieal  and  jd^wcst  principlea. 
Tha  beat  edttfamia  that  given  by  Ode  in  hia  Ojmwute 
(GWnCsAr.,  1678,  Itmo).— Hie  name  of  thia  pblloao- 
pber  la  sometimes,  though  leas  correctly,  written  Fhur^ 
nvtaa.  (ConsoH  the  remarks  of  (Hie,  Preef.  ad 
Opusc,  p.  S,  teqq.,  and  Marlini,  DitpuUUio  de  Cor- 
mto,  httgd.  Bat.,  18S9,  8vo. — Anl.  Cell.,  6,  S.— 

«,£.  118.) 

OotOBtra,'  I.'  a  fi»t-racn  of  EUs,  who  carried  off 
the  pnze  at  the  Olympic  games,  B.C.  776.  Thia  date 
ia  remarkable,  as  being  the  one  from  which  the  Greeks 
began  to  count  dieir  Olympiads.  Not  that  the  Olym- 
pic games  were  now  for  the  first  time  established,  but 
the  names  of  die  victors  were  now  first  inscribed  on 
the  pnblic  T»iatera.  Some  wiitera  eaJeulata  the  Gredt 
dymjuads  nom  the  period  of  dieir  ze-aataUi^ment  by 
Lycurgua,  Iphitns,  and  Cleosthenes,  and  hence  they 
make  the  first  Olympiad  of  Corabns  conespond  to  tlw 
twenty-e^th  of  Ipbitus.  [Pavtan.,  6,  8. — SiebelU, 
ad  loe.  —  Larcher,  Tahl.  Ckron(d.,-vol.  7,  p.  690.— 
Id.,  Bttai  de  Ckronologie,  p.  307.)  According  to 
Athenana,  Corcebus  was  by  profession  a  cook !  (Atken., 
9,  p.  882,  i.  — Compsn  Casaaion,  ad  he.)  The 
Arond^  MaiUes  tntto  the  6T8t  Olympiad  of  Consbot 
eohicide  with  the  year  806  of  the  Athenian  era,  when 
.£achylua,  the  twelfth  perpetual  archon,  was  in  hia 
third  year  of  ofEce.  (L'Ait.  de  Verifier  let  Daitt 
vol.  3,  p.  178,  Paris,' 1819.)  DelaUnde  makes  the 
true  snmmer^eolBtice  of  the  year  776  B.C.,  under  the 
meridian  of  Piaa  In  Elia,  lo  lure  taken  place  ai  1 1^  Ifi' 
S3"  of  the  monung.  {VArt  it  Vtrifier,  &c.,  vol.  3, 
p.  170.) — II.  An  aichnect,  who  lived  In  the  age  of 
Pericles.  (PUit.,  Yit.  Periel,  c.  18.>— III.  A  son  of 
MygdoD,  king  of  Thrace,  who,  &om  bis  love  for  Cas- 
sandra, offered  hts  services  to  Priam,  under  the  hope 
of  obtaining  die  band  of  his  daughter.  The  pro;Aetes8, 
however,  knowing  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  implored 
bim  to  retire  from  the  war;  bat  ha  was  Infiexlbn,  and 
fen  by  Uie  hand  of  Penelens  the  night  that  Troy  was 
taken.   (Virg.,  -En.,  S,  4SS.) 

Cot0RE,  a  city  of  Messenia,  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Sinus  Messeniaous.  It  ia  now  Coron,  and  the 
gulf  is  called  after  it,  the  GiUf  of  Coron.  Its  original 
name  was  ./Gpea ;  but  this  waa  changed  to  Corona 
after  Ha  restoration  of  the  Messenians.  It  was  fn  at- 
tempting to  take  thia  town,  during  the  war  occasioned 
by  the  secession  of  Meaaene  from  tha  Achaan  league, 
that  Philopcemen  wu  made  prieoner.  (£». ,  89, 40.) 
Strabo  reports  that  this  place  was  regarded  by  some  as 
the  PedasDs  of  Homer,  lie  haven  of  Corone  waa 
called  thir  Port  of  the  Achsana.  {Crama'a  A'M. 
Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  189.) 

CosoviA,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  to  the  southeast  of  Chw- 
nmea,  on  a  branch  oftbe  Cephisens.  Itwaaaplaeaof 
coneidenble  antiquity  and  importance,  and  waa  aaid  to 
have'been  founded,  together  widt  Orchomenns,  by  tba 
descendants  of  Athamas  who  came  Irom  Thessaly. 
(Pautan.,  9,  Si.^Slraho,  411.)  Several  important 
action*  took' place  at  different  tiibes  in  iU  victoity. 
Tolmidea,  who  commanded  a  body  of  Athenian  troopa, 
waa  here  defeated  and  alam  by  Iho  Boeotians,  wbiok 
led  to  tha  emancipation  of  the  whole  province,  aftai 
It  W  bebn  aobject  to  the  Atheniana  nnce  Uie  victon 
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•in.^obUmedat(Eiiu^jrla.  (Thueyi.,  \,  US.}  The 
Datllc  of  CoiQDea  waa  gained  by  AgcaiUiu  and  the 
flpartana  against  the  Thebans  and  their  allies  in  the 
second  year  of  the  »6th  Olympiad,  S94  B.C.  (Xm., 
Hist.  Gr.,  4,  3,  8,  tty^.—Pht.,  VU.  Agttil,  17.) 
This  city  was  also  twice  taken  by  the  Pbociaoa  nodeT 
Onomarchus,  and  sflarwaid  given  up  to  tbe  Tbebans 
Yn  Philip  of  Macodon.  {DtmoMtk.,  de  Pae.,  p.  62. — 
Philip.,  2,  p.  69.)  The  Coroaeaos,  in  the  Macedonian 
mr,  paring  adhered  to  the  eaaae  of  Penaa,  audbred 
seven  ly  from  th«  reeeotment  irftbe  Romaaa.  (iVIy^-. 
37,  I,  8,  and  6,  2.— Lie.,  42,  44,  and  67.— U.  43, 
Suppl;  1,  3.)  The  luioa  of  Coronet  are  observable 
near  the  village  of  Korumit,  on  a  remariuble  ioaulated 
hill,  where  there  ace  "many  marbles  and  inscriptioM. 
On  the  summit  or  acropolis  are  remaioa  of  a  very  an- 
cient polygonal  wall,  and  also  a  Roman  ruin  of  bnck." 
{GeUr  ^<(>n  >  P-  l&O—DodweU,  vol.  1,  p.  247.) 

Coadms,  daughter  of  Phlegyas,  and  mother  of 
^sculapiuB  by  Apollo.   She  waa  put  to  death  by  the 
god  for  having  proved  unfaithful  to  him,  bat  the  off- 
spring of  her  womb  was  first  taken  Icon  her  and  spued. 
Vid.  .£scuUpiusO 

Comn,  I.  the  inhalntaDla  of  Cornea.— IL  The  in- 
habitants ofpart  of  nnthem  Sardinia,  who  came  origi- 
nally from  Cforsica.  {Xannert,  Geogr.,  loi  9,  pt.  2, 
p.  479.) 

CoBsIcA,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  called  by 
tbe  Greeks  Kipvoc.  Ita  inhabitants  were  styled  by 
the  same  people  S.vmm;  by  the  Latins,  Corsi.  In 
later  times  the  island  took  also  the  name  of  Cotsis. 
(9  Ko^if. — Compare  Slepk.  Byz.,  a.  v.  Kopffif. — 
Dionyi.  Perieg.,  t.  459,  et  Eualatk.^  ti  Inc.)  Tbe 
uicient  writers  represent  it  as  mountamona  and  woody, 
and  only  well  culUvated  along  the  eastern  coast,  whm 
tha  Romans  had  settlements.  {Dionya.  Perieg.,  v. 
460.)  Its  neural  produeta  were  resin,  honey,  and 
wax.  (J!>i'od.  Sic.,  5, 13.)  The  bonev,  however,  bad 
a  bitter  taate,  in  eonse^qence  of  Ute  bees  deriving  it 
from  Uia  yevr-treea  with  which  the  idand  abounded. 
iTtrg.,  Eelog.,  9,  30.  — On'^  Am^  I,  l9.  —  Diod. 
Sie.,  6,  14.)  It  was  to  their  feedinjj  abundantly  on 
(fala  boiiey.  however,  that  the  lomnnty  of  the  Corai- 
Lana  was  ascribed.  (Compare  J?ux.'cU.  ad  Dima/t. 
Perieg.,  v.  458.)  The  inhabitants  were  a  rude  race 
of  mouDtaineera,  indebted  for  their  aubaiatence  mora 
to  the  produce  tit  their  flocka  than  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  BoiL  Seneca,  who  waa  bvuahed  to  this  quarter  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  draws  a  very  unfavourable  pic- 
lure  ofdie  island  and  its  inhabitants ;  describing  the 
former  aa  rocky,  unproduclivo,  and  unhealthy,  and  tbe 
latter  as  the  worst  of  barbarians.  He  writes,  however, 
under  the  mfluence  of  prejudiced  feeling*,  and  many 
allowances  most  be  nude.  {Stnu-t  ie  Coiuot.  ai 
Hetv.,  e.  6,  8.)  Tbe  Corst  aroear  to  have  derived 
their  origin  from  Ligurian  and  Iberian  (called  by  Sen- 
eca Spaniah)  tribes,  Eustathius  says  that  a  ligurian 
female,  named  Corsa,  having  pursued  in  a  small  boat 
a  bull  which  had  taken  to  the  water,  accidentally  dis- 
covered the  island,  which  her  conntiymen  named  after 
her.  (Euttatk.,  ad.Dimyi.  Perieg.,  v.  458. — Com- 
pare bidori  Originet,  14,  6.)  The  PbocBans,  on  re- 
tiring &ma  Ana,  settled  here  for  a  time,  and  founded 
the  city  Aluia,  but  were  driven  out  finally  by  the  Tyr- 
rhenians and  Carthaginians.    {Diod.  Sic.,  5,  13.) 

Romans  took  tha  island  from  this  latter  people 
B.C.  231,  and  subsequently  two  colonies  were  sent 
to  it  i  one  by  Marius,  which  founded  Mariana,  and  an- 
other by  Sylla,  which  settled  on  tbe  site  of  Aleria. 
Mantinomm  O^idum,  in  the  same  island,  U  now  Ba>- 
IM  ;  and  Urcinram,  Ajaeeio,  waa  tbe  birt^aeo  of  Na- 
poleon.   {Biannerl,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  3,  p.  505,  Wff .) 

CoBsoTK,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  on  tbe  river  Masca. 
D'Anville  places  it  at  the  confluence  of  the  Masca  and 
GnphrAes.  Tbe  Masca,  according  10  Xenophon 
uA.,  li  6,  4),  flowed  around  the  city  in  a  ciicuUt 
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KiBMit  soppooaa  ft  10  have  been  nsitsj 
moro  than  a  eanal  evt  fiom  the  Eophrates.  {\ti. 
Maaca,  whera  nstie*  ii  laltMi  of  u  envr  in  ITAavills'i 
chart.)  lite  ait*  (rfConote  appears  tbconespoDd,  at 
tbe  pnaent  day,  to  a  apol  wbne  an  the  niDa  <f  a 
Urge  city,  named  Ersi  or  haak.  (iinuwH  JBhIw- 
tumao/tJu  Anahttaia,  &e.,  p.  103.) 

CoKTOMA,  a  town  of  Etruxia,  a  iliort  distance  nonb 
west  of  the  Lacua  Thraaymenua^  and  fooiteen  milcc 
aouthof Arrattam.  ItselaiRwtoaiitiqai^weiesiHHl- 
led  by  few  other  pUees^llalr*  ItiathMighttohivs 
been  built  on  tbe  mins  of  an  ancient  town  called  Co- 
tytbua,  and  ia  known  by  that  afq>ellatioii  in  VirgiL 
{.£n...a,  170  — id.  Und.,  7,  309  ;  9,  10;  10,  719^ 
Coomace  SitiuM  JuUicHa,  5,  138.)    From  tbs  similai 

of  nams,  it  was  suMosed  by  aoow  to  owe  its  oii- 
aiBtoCei]rti»a,tba  fstharof  DudaBBs.  Oihande- 
dueed  tb*  name  bom  the  cBcmsluiei  of  Daiteai 
having  loat  his  h^et  (x£(nT}  there  in  fighting.  Both, 
however,  are  pronounced  by  Heyne  to  be  mere  fabtci. 
{Beyna,  Exetir*.,  6,  ad  jfiii.,  8.)   Pathapa  the  opinion 
moat  entitled  to  c»adit  is  that  of  Manooct,  who  mikei 
tbe  place  to  have  been  of  Pdssoic  origin.   T\at,  K 
fact,  ia  strmgly  CMioboratad  by  the  masa^  ranains  of 
tbe  ancient  walla,  evideuly  t4  Pdaagie  stneuie. 
Dionyains  of  HaUcamaasoa,  moreover,  who  qootct 
from  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos,  an  author  somewhtt  sole- 
rior  to  Hesiod,  eUtea  that  tha  Pelaap,  who  had  Isnd- 
ed  at  Spina  oo  the  Po,  aoboe^nMitly  advanced  into  the 
interior  bf  Italy,  and  occupied  Coitona,  which  the; 
fortified,  and  from  tb«Ke  Cnrmed  other  settlemenu  in 
Tyrriienia.    On  this  account  Oortona  is  a^led  the 
meUopdia  of  that  province,  ^tepi.  By*.,  a-  a-— 
Compart  SU.  luU.,  7,  174.)   Oortona  vraa  one  of  tha 
twelve  citiea  of  EtrariiL   (MvUtr,  Elrvaksr,  voL  1,  p. 
345.)   Tbe  Greek  name  of  the  pUoe  waa  Gortp 
(Xoprm),  and  the  Etrurian  one  Korton,  from  whin 
tbe  Romans  made  Coitona.   (JUiiUer,  Etnaktr,  vol 
3,  p.  368.)   The  city  atiU  retains  ita  ancient  ^p(Ua- 
tion  of  CorfoM^   It  was  cokmiMd  by  the  Ronaiii 
(Dietiya.,  1,  36),  at  what  period  ia  oneOTtua;  proba- 
bly in  Uie  time  of  Sylla,  wm>  coloiuBed  aeveral  towns 
of  Elniria.   Cramer  tbbika,  that  some  oonfusion  of 
names  must  have  given  rise  to  tbe  story  of  Dsidaons 
coating  from  luly  to  Troy,  aa  nlloded  to  by  Virpl 
{£u.,  7,  205).    It  is  known  that  there  were  senol 
towns  in  antiquity  of  the  name  of  Gyrton,  Gyitooe, 
and  Gortyna,  in  Tfaessaly,  Bceotia,  AicMis,aadCiete; 
countries  all  more  or  lesa  frequented  at  one  iibm  hj 
tbe  Pelasn.   This,  he  thinks,  was  the  original  form 
by  which  Oortona  waa  first  named  ;  foe  Polybios  cslb 
it  Cyrtone  (3,  82),  and  it  ia  known  that  Ute  Etruscan 
and  Umbri,  who  took  their  letters  from  the  Pela«gi< 
never  used  tbe  letter  O.  Nowtaeeordingtoeomeac- 
cotmta,  Dardanoa  eame  Iron  Amdia,  mi  according 
to  others,  from  Crete.   Cnner  •ospecta,  bo^vnr, 
that  tbe  Theaaalian  Oyiton  00^  to  have  tbe  |»efcr- 
ence ;  for  this  city,  in  a  passage  of  Stnbo,  thooKh  it  is 
aupposed  to  be  mutilated,  is  entitled  the  Tyrnienisn 
{Strai.,  330),  and  this  might  prove  the  key  to  the 
Italian  origin  of  Dardanua,  besides  eoDfirmios  the 
identity  of  the  Tyrrheni  with  tbe  Tboeaalian  PelaBgi 
{Cramer*a  Am.  Odji,  T<d.  1,  p.  216,  not.) 

CoBvlMoa,  L  or  Corvos,  a  name  givMi  to  H  Va- 
lerius, from  hiB  having  been  aaaisted  by  c  crow  (coiaM) 
while  engaged  in  combat  with  a  Gmul.  (  Vid.  Valeri- 
us.)—IT.  Mesaala,  a  diatinguisbed  Roman  in  tbe  Ae- 
gustsn  age.  (Vid.  Mesaala.)  • 

CoKYBijiTBa,  the  piieata  of  Cybde,  called  also 
Galli.  (yuI.Cybele.)  In  cal^ntuw  ^  teUvala  of 
tbe  goddess,  they  ran  about  with  load  criflB  and  bowl 
ings,  bestii^  on  timbrels,  clashing  cynaliala,  sounding 
pipea,  and  cutting  their  flesh  with  ktiives  Some  de- 
rive the  name  from  their  moving  along  in  a  kind  uf 
dance,  and  tossing  the  bead  to  and  fro  ^irA  tw  Kopan 
rdnvf  ^atyrivX    According  to  Stribo  (478),  ant 
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tum  (J(m.  dt  PAead.  in.  huer.,  dw.*  vol.  IB,  p. 
it),  the  mid  CoiybM  ia  s  Phrygiaa  one,  and  nfeia  to 
ibe  wild  intern  ia  wliicb  tbtt  Cw^bantea  iadnlged. — 
Ai  icgania  tb«  aaaanaoa  emnmonly  made,  that  ifia  Co- 
lybuitei  were  miginallj  from  Moont  Ids,  it  may  be 
jsnniked,dMt  moi«  oomet  anthoritiea  make  Phryna 
to  kM«  bean  Aair  ntiTa  Mat.  (Conptn  JtoUe,  Me- 
Amtku  mr  l»  CmlU  it  BmcekMt,  roi.  1,  p.  846,  tegq.) 
—The  dsDM  of  tbe  Cotybeotea  is  dtougbt  to  ban 
bean  synbolieal  (rf  the  empire  exercised  man  orer 
m"^  as  alao  irf  the  morements  of  the  beaveoly  bodies. 
(CfRftaai,  i*  I*  RMtigicK,  vol.  S,  p.  876,  atm.)  The 
Cctybaalea  are  said  to  hare  bean  tbe  &at  tMt  tamed 
ibeir  eUantioii  u>  raetalkngy.  (jSiiiiIc  Orais,  My- 
tim  im  Ptgtmnte,  toL  1,  p.  T9.) 

CoBiiis,  aoo  of  laaion  un  Cybirie,  *ibo  introduced 
dw  rites  of  tbe  mother  of  the  gods  into  Phrygia,  from 
theialndorSaaothraee.   {mei.  Sic.,  5,49.) 

CoirciDB*,  a  name  uifdied  to  Uw  nympha  who 
MM  auppoeed  to  bdiabit  the  CDrrcian  cave  on  Mount 
I^rDtasBS.  They  were  tbe  daugbtera  of  the  nrer-god 
rtetstu.  <OcM,  Mii.,  I,  aM.—ApoU.  AL,  2,711. 
— Oitr^,  at  Oetf,  I.  e.) 

Conclni  Amwni ,  I.  •  em  or  pntlo  on  Meant 
Puaasen^  abont  two  boms  fttnn  Delphi,  and  hfgbw 
sp  tbe  memitein.  It  ie  aecimtety  described  by  Pan- 
■nias,  liho  Mtee,  that  it  aarpaesed  ia  extent  every 
Other  knewn  caTcm,  and  that  it  waa  possible  to  sd- 
nnee  into  tbe  iatertor  witboot  a  torch.  TJie  roof, 
bom  «UA  an  ibuodanee  water  trickles,  is  elerrted 
fir  Aore  the  foor,  and  vestiges  of  the  drippinK  water 
0-  e^  stdaetkas)  are  to  be  seen  attached  to  it,  am 
noaauas,  ekoft  tbe  whole  extent  of  tbe  cave.  Trw 
mbsbituto  of  ranassns,  be  adds,  consider  it  as  sa- 
cred to  tbe  Coiycian  nymphs  and  die  god  Pan.  (Pov- 
«».,  IO,SS. — Compare  Straho,'il7.)  Herodotns  re- 
htes  (8,  X),  tbat  on  the  approach  of  tbe  Pendens,  tbe 
gnater  part  of  tbe  populatioa  of  Ddphi  ascended  the 
mmlan.  end  «ooriit  refbge  ia  this  cspseiona  Teeesa. 
Ve  ere  indebted  m  en  eeeoant  of  the  present  state  of 
tina  rensitcable  cave  to  Mr.  Raikes,  who  wm  the  first 
BKMieni  trsTclIer  that  diacovered  its  ttte.  HedMcribes 
Ike  nsnow  and  low  entnnee  as  spreadmg  at  once  into 
t  ckunber  390  fset  long  by  nearly  200  wide.  The 
(tilactites  firom  the  top  hong  in  tbe  moat  graceful 
tomi  the  whoto  length  of  die  xoof,  and  fell  like  dra- 
pery Amu  the  sfdae.  (Ante**  JomuU,  m  WalpoU'M 
CtBeaiim,  toI  1,  p.  813.)— II.  A  care  hi  Cilicia, 
Dear  Cerycos.    (Kirf.  Corycas,  11.) 

Coaf  cm,  I.  a  promontory  of  Ionia,  southeast  of  the 
tonthem  extremity  of  Chios.  The  high  and  ragged 
coast  in  this  qnaiter  haibonred  at  one  time  a  wild  and 
dsring  papaktion,  greatly  addicted  to  piracy ;  and 
fbo,  bf  dugnMn^  tbanselTes,  and  frequenting  tbe 
knboon  in  teaftt  Tidnitf ,  obtuned  private  information 
ef  Oe  eooiM  and  freigfat  eS  any  nerdnnt  vessel,  and 
eencefted  lueaaurcs  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  it 
Ute  secrwrj  with  which  their  intelligence  was  pro- 
cored  gave  riae  to  the  proverb,  ToO  iPiff  6  Kuffttxaloc 
ispea^ero,  "  Tki*,  tMeu,  the  Corycem  eperheari,"  a 
ttjiag  that  wva  nsed  in  eaaes  where  any  carefnlly- 
gw£d  secret  bed  been  diacorcied.  (Compare 
■at,  CkS.  1,  eaU,  9,  etd.  76.)  Tbe  modem -name  of 
A>  B^e  of  Mount  Coryens  is  the  Toils  Motmtain, 
bit  ^  ancient  eppeUation  is  still  preserved  m  that  of 
Smrbi,  wliicfa  bdonea  to  sbold  headland  forming  tbe 
sxtiemepotttt  of  the  Erytbiean  penmaola  towards  Sa- 
KKw.  Pony  (S,  81)  calls  it  Corrceon  Plromontorinm. 
(Cresur**  Asia  Minor,  vol  1,  p.  851.)— 11.  A  small 
tews  of  Ctticift  TVachea,  near  the  confines  of  Cilicia 
CampMtria,  on  the  seecoast,  and  to  the  east  of  Seteo- 
da  Trai^iee.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  fortress  of 
great  strength,  and  a  mole  of  vast  unhewn  rocks  ia 
carried  aeroee  ike  bay  tor  about  a  hundred  yards.  It 
■ned  at  asm  time  as  (be  harbour  of  Seleucia,  and 
na  tfaen  «  place  of  coBridenble  inqMirtinoe.  The 


I  modem  name  is  Korghoa.  Aboat  tneiit;  stadia  j» 
land  was  tbe  Corycian  cave,  celebnted  in  mythobg]! 
aa  the  fabled  abode  of  Uie  giAit  Typhosus.  (i*tna., 
Pylh.,  1,  81— Ja.  »*.,  8,  ftO.—JEKltyl.,  P.  860, 
M^.)  In  fact,  many  writers,  as  Strabo  reports,  placed 
Arima  or  Anmi,  tlie  acene  >I  Tjrpbcena'a  tannentsi 
alloded  to  by  Homer,  ut  Cilicia,  while  others  souf^t 
in  Lydia,  aoo  othrn  in  Campania.  The  descrmtiu 
which  Strabo  has  left  as  of  this  remarkable  spot  leada 
to  the  idea  of  ita  having  been  once  the  crater  of  a  vc 
caoo.  He  aaya  it  was  a  deep  and  broad  valley,  of  a 
circular  shape,  eorrounded  on  every  s^e  by  lofty  rocks. 
The  lower  put  of  this  crater  was  rugged  and  stony, 
but  covered  nevertheless  with  shrubs  and  evergreeru, 
and  eapecially  aaffion,  <^  which  it  [sodueed  ^ 
quantity,  regarded  as  Uie  best  of  all  aotiqui^.  Tbera 
was  alaoacavity  from  which gaabed  a  copioot  atresm, 
vrikich,  aiier  a  abort  coarse,  was  again  Ioh,  iai  re- 
uipeared  near  the  aea,  which  it  joined.  It  was  called 
tbe  "bitter  water."  (Sfroi.,  671.)  Tbe  account  of 
Pomponins  Mela  is  still  more  minute  and  elaborate 
(Mda,  1,  18.— Cramer'*  Am  Minor,  vol.  S,  p.  836.) 
— IIL  A  naval  etatioD,  on  the  coast  of  I^eia,  aboot 
thirty  stadia  lo  the  north  of  Oiympua.  Strabo  makes  it 
a  tract  of  abore  (Kupvxof  tdytoMc. — Strab.,  666). 

CoarrHAsIcM,  a  promontory  on  the  western  coast 
of  Mesaenis,  nMth  of  Methone,  now  Cape  ZoncJtio. 
Then  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  it,  to  which 
the  infaabitanle  of  Pylos  retired  after  their  town  was 
destroyed.   (Ponan.,  4, 86.) 

Co*,  en  Island  of  the  .£ge*ii,  one  of  the  Sporadeat 
west  ot  the  promontory  of  Dnia.  Ita  more  ancient 
names  were  Cea,  Stsphytus,  Nymphna,  and  Meropta, 
of  which  the  last  waa  the  most  common.  (TAncm., 
8,41.)  The  colonising  of  this  island  must  have  tsksB 
place  at  a  very  earlv  date,  since  Homer  makea 
tion  of  it  aa  a  popnlous  settlement.  {E.,  8,  184 ,  14, 
366.)  Tbe  infaabitairts  were  of  Dnisn  OTigin,  aci 
closely  comiectad  with  the  Doric  colonies  on  ue  oudb 
land.  It  la  now  called  Sbm-Ce.  It*  chief  ei^  wa* 
Cos,  anciently  called  AMypaI«a.  Strabo  remarit*,  that 
the  ci^  of  Cos  was  not  urge,  bat  very  popniona,  and 
seen  to  great  advantage  by  those  who  came  thither  by 
sea.  Witbont  tbe  w^  vras  a  celebrated  temple  of 
.£sculapins,  enriched  with  many  admimble  works  irf 
art,  and,  among  othen,  two  famona  paintb^  of  Apel- 
les,  the  Aatigonna  and  Venus  Ana^uncne.  llw  W 
ter  painting  was  so  much  admired  that  Aogustas  re- 
moved it  to  Rome,  and  consecrated  it  to  .ftilint  C«- 
sar ;  and  in  consideration  of  the  loss  thus  inflicted  on 
the  Coans,  he  is  said  to  have  remitted  s  tribute  of 
one  hundred  tslrat*  which  had  been  laid  on  them. 
Besides  tbe  jpeat  painler  just  mentioned,  Coe  could 
boast  of  ranbng  aaMog  her  son*  the  firat  physician  of 
antiqui^,  Hippocrates,  Tbe  soil  of  tbe  land  was  very 
]wodnctive,  especially  in  wme,  which  vied  with  those 
of  Chios  and  Lesbos.  It  waa  alao  celeiuated  for  its 
purple  dye,  and  for  ita  manufacture  of  a  species  of 
tranapatent  ailk  stuff,  against  the  use  of  which  by  tbe 
Ronuma  Javenal  in  particular  so  strongly  inveighs. 
The  modem  island  presents  to  tbe  view  fine  ptanta- 
ttons  of  lenum-trses,  Intamitxed  with  stMriy  msplss. 
(For  a  more  particnlir  aeeonnt  of  it,  consult  7Wiwr*s 
Tmtr  M  the  Levant,  vol.  8,  p.  41,  wegf. — Cnaur** 
.^sis  Jftiwr,  vol.  S,  p.  SM.) 

CosBA,  I.  (or  Coss«l,  a  town  <^  Etnria,  near  the 
coast,  on  tbe  pnmofitoiy  of  Mount  Argmtsrins,  north- 
west of  Centnm  OlOm.  It  waa  aitaste  at « little  dis- 
tanee  fioa  &  modem  jtMsdoms,  which  is  now  itself 
in  rains.  Tar  a  plan  of  this  andent  city,  consult  JA- 
caH,  J/ItaHa,  dec.,  tat.  10,  who  gives  also  s  repre- 
sentation  of  psrU  of  its  vralls  boilt  of  pdrgooal  etones. 
(Compare  JftcoJi,  Storts  tUgU  An^la  Popoli  Jeo/tom, 
tee.  4.)  Acetnding  to  him,  this  is  the  only  specimen 
of  such  constraction  to  be  found  in  Etruri*.  From 
FOaj  (S,  A),  we  team  tni.t  C«e*a  wm  fo^M  tty  the 
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pMiftle  of  Tolei,  ta  Etrutean  eitj,  and  Vinri)  haa 
ntmed  it  in  the  catalogae  of  the  forcM  Mot  bv  EtimU 
to  the  aid  of  £ne»m.  (^n.,  10,  107.)  Ccww  be- 
eune  e  Roman  colony  'A.U.C.  480.  {VtU.  PaUre., 
I,  14.— Xm.,  14.— Oiiiur**  Am.  Itakf^  toL 

1,  p.  leo.)— II.  A  city  of  Locanut,  in  hal^)  mv  the 
■onneea  of  the  river  Cyliatamaa.  {8t»pk.  •. 
Koom.)  Ceaar,  who  calla  ft  Coaa,  statea  that  TiUi« 
Annioa  Mik>  waa  alaio  before  in  mlh  when'  besieging 
tba  place  in  Ponpey'a  e&oae.  {Bdl.  Cit.,  S,  tS.) 
ClaTerina  wu  nearty  correct  in  hia  eappoaitioB,  that 
Caaaano  ought  occupy  the  aite  of  this  aoeient  town 
(/taZ.  Ant.,  ToL  t,  p.  IMS),  for  moie  nedem  topog- 
ndien  have  m  fitet  diaeofend  ita  mine  at  OioM,  a 
viUue  doie  to  the  foimer  plaoe.  [Antam.,  Luean.  p. 
8,  diac.  l.—ammdH,  rol.  I,  p.  *40.— OaM«^« 
Aneient  Itaif,  vol.  S,  p.  854.) 

CotaoB,  f.  a  annwme  of  the  famiim  Malugiiuimt, 
a  branch  of  the  0*n»  OanK^i*: — II.  Aulna  Cemelioa, 
•  Roana,  aai  nulitaiy  Bib  one,  who  atew  fa  battle 
«ith  Ma  own  luaide  Lu  Totamniia,  king  of  the  Veien- 
laa,  lor  which  be  oAnA  np  the  Spofto  OpMM  to  Jupj- 
tn  Feretriua,  beiiw  the  only  one  who  had  done  tma 
■inee  the  time  of  Ronmloa.  {Im.,  4,  M;  wbere 
cooault  the  diacoaaioa  mto  which  Xiry  enters  on  thia 
aubjact)  and  alao  the  note  of  Orevier.) 

Corna,  a  promontoor  of  Mauritania,  now  Oiqw  E»- 
fmtd.  The  feim  in  week  ie  generally  given  ae  pln- 
ral,  oi  KuT^.  Ptolemy,  howerer,  biia  Uie  aingnbr, 
E(^n7f  (Upov.  The  name  ia  Poiue,  and  aignffiM  "  a 
vine and  hence  the  Ghceka  aometimea  tranriatod  the 
term  fay  Ampdoaia.  (Jfe/o,  1,  6.— Jfoniurt,  Gecgr., 
rol.  10,  pt.  9,  p.  405.) 

CoTHoN,  a  name  given  to  a  imaU  bat  devated  ial- 
ind  in  the  inner  hanonr  of  Oartfaege»  commandhig  a 
view  of  the  aea,  and  ea  which  tbt  CerthagiBiaa  «dmi- 
lal  reeded.  Around  the  whole  ialaad  mmenma  shipa 
of  war  won  laid  up  ander  cover  of  ^podeua  halb  or 
maoala,  with  all  the  neeeaairy  etoraa  for  flttbg  them 
oot  at  the  ahOTteat  notice.  {Afpuut,  Am.,  96.~Stn- 
ie,  678.)  The  lonn  qi^ieara  to  indicate  a  hatboor 
made  bv  art  and  fatunan  labonr;  and  hence  Festna 
etataa  uat  artiOeid  baiboan  woro  called  CaUtmu. 
(Att.,  a.  GiftMw,  with  the  wnwidatioa  a  SeaH- 
ger.)  Hw  word  mppmn  to  bo  tefrod  bom  die  Po. 
nie  (Hebniw)  Zttm,  vriA  ita  primanr  referance  to 
onttbgi  loppinff  Ac.  (^tmmu,  Pkotm.  Man.,  p. 
Its.) 

Corlm,  a  king  of  the  Daci,  whoae  army  invaded 
Pannonia,  and  waa  defeated      Con.  Lrattdm,  the 
heatenant  of  Aognatua.   (jSnetm.,  jliy.,  ftl.— 
ruM,  4,  l2.—Honi.,  Od.,  t,  8,  18.) 

CoTTA,  I.  Oaiaa  Anrelios,  aedebrated  Roman  ora- 
tor, of  the  school  of  Craaaoa,  end  who  flOarisbed 
about  A.U.C.  661.  He  ikied,  ebawea  Cicero,  m  hia 
porauit  of  the  triboneahip  by  the  envtoas  tsmmitioa 
which  he  eneointetcdk  Being  eeenaed  before  the 
people,  be  apoke  with  great  fnee  gainst  the  violent 
•nd  niijoet  mode  in  whieh  tto  eqnitoa  dianwaed  jna* 
tieo,«id  then  went  into  volmtary  etile,  wnfaODtwait- 
ii^  for  Us  eoodomnatioiL  Tlu*  hqipensd  in*ae 
aiSrmf  timea  of  Maiioa  and  fiylla.  Hm  waa  noallod 
by  the  latter.  When  conanl  in  677,  Ootta  had  a  law 
Biwed,  which  gave  the  toibonea  of  tfafe  eommona  the 
hgfat  of  holding  other  officea,  of  ^ich  they  had  been 
iofoivod  by  SyUa.— IL  L.  Anr^lioe,  flootiabed  at  the 
Ronaa  bar  whea  OkcM  una  ytn  a  ytmtg  bhd,  and 
lha  lattor  atateo Ou  aonekindMllB hbnmDKen^ 
tion  Am  Hortaneine  aad  Oott*.  Hie  Veqnenee  of 
tUa  individnd  was  cdoa  and -flowing,  and  his  diction 
elennk  and  ooneet.  He-  was  elevated  to  the  coo- 
anUitp  IB  687  A.U.G.,  and  in  the  year  following  to 
(ho  cetuorahip.  In  the  debalo  npocting  ibo  neall 
of  Cicero,  Cotia,  ate  waa  finfr  eaUad  upon  for  Us 
opimon.  distingoMiad  htnaelf  for  tiw  nnnfy  Aank- 
aaaa  widi  wfaiea  he  oaaamd  the  pfOMotty  agataat 


Cioan.  {Cic,  at  Diw..,  %,  31.— J?f.  vi  AM.,  l^n 
Ac.)— III.  M.  AoteUoB,  a  ResMn  eonuaandv  is  ib» 
Hithradstic  war,  eent  by  tko  aemteto  gnanl  tba  Pie- 
pontHond  t»piDtoctBitl7nia.  Hia  eagawwa  la  to. 
gage  in  battle  with  ICitlm^laa  befon  LmUu 
op,  led  to  Ua  dafoat  by  both  aaa.  and  had,  aA«  ataeh 
he  was  ahatimbi  Chaloodon  aatil  rritevad  by  Lanl 
Ins.  (PbU.,  Vk.  IWL)— IV.  L.  AamieBkim,* 
lieateoam  of  CMar*a  ia  Oaol,  «ut  off  along  with  T^ta 
riae  by  the  Ebmonea.   {Cat.,  B.  9.,  6,  M,  Mf  9.) 

CorrliB  Alpbs,  new  Mmit  81.  Oeiwvre,  ganmll; 
though  enooeonaly,  eappoeed  to  be  the  plice  whan 
Heanibal  ctoeaed  inio  Italj.  (Kid.  Alpae.)  Tbq 
look  thoir  nima  fion  Cottiiia.  (K«d.  Oottiaa.) 

CoTriua,  a  ddaftain,  vrtM  haU  a  Undof  aovMnpl; 
over  aevoral  vall^  aaiong  the  Ahs.   It  VRNan  to 
have  been  hereditary,  aa  we-  deo  near  of  SW  Don- 
nus,  his  fotber.   (OstJ,  Ep.  Pout.,  4,  7.)  Cattioi 
ia  reptesentod  aa  lurking  ia  dio  fostoeasea  (UT  fait  Alpi, 
and  even  defying  the  power  of  Rome,  till  AogiMa 
tfaooght  it  wDiA  while  lo  coneilisto  him  wila  iht 
Utle  of  pnfoct.   (Dio  OaaJme,  9,  S4.— Anon.  Jfor* 
eelL,  lb,  10.)    Claudioa,  however,  roatored  lo  hiai 
the  title  of  king.   Under  Nero,  the  Oottian  Alp  be- 
came a  Roman  province.   {Siut.,  Ntr.,  18.)  Tbc 
extent  of  the  terrUtny  which  Gettlns  poaaeond  canDot 
now  be  eaaily  defined;  for  thoogh  all  ike  paopla 
whidt  ctHnpoeod  hia  doaunicni  an  OMrawiBtediadw 
inecriptijOn  of  the  aich  at  Smta,  many  of  them  maw 
anknown,  notiHthstaDdaig  great  peine  have  been  tikeii 
lo  identify  their  aitnatuMi.   (OoinuU  JfiUen,  Voyi^ 
en  Aoiie,  v<ri.  1,  p.  106.)   Enongh,  however,  ia  known 
of  tbem  to  make  it  appear.  Uiat  the  lerritoly  of  Cottioi 
extended  Unch  fortber  on  tho  aide  of  Qaal  thin  9. 
Italy.    In  Oaul,  be  eeema  to  have  hdd  nnder  him  i. 
the  eaatem  part  ^fDn^knti,  and  the  nortbeuten 
•Mkm  of  Pnpencf .   (GoB^an  lyAwpiUti  Net.  it 
FAm.  OwaU,  ul  CaMrvw*  JSaoiaailet,  Enkitm. 
dec.) 

OorrtTB,  a  giant,  son  of  C<ehn  and  Terra,  who  hi' 
one  hondred  tunds  and  fifty  heads,    (tfeauaf,  Tketg. 
14B.)   His  brothers  were  Gyea  (Pvor.  tbe  fotml^ 
ia  leoa  corrMst :  GSttfiajr,  mi  Uc.)  and  Kianoa.  Tla 
anat  ntmt  eKpoinidaiB  cf  laydirioffy  eonaidH  ihsN 
tkno  as  men  peraomfieatione,  nlating  to  the  wiMM 
aeeaon.    Thus  Cottns  (K6rn>c  from  xiimi,  "Is 
smite")  ii  the  iSiiitter,  and  ia  an  epMiet  for  tbe  bail : 
Oyee  (Pvtrr,  tbe  Mrt  of  the  ptougfa  to  which  the  than 
is  fixed),  is  tbe  nrfcwtr,  or  tbe  min :  and  Briueo 
(Bpiipmit,  akin  to  §pi6ut  0puip6c,  fialOu,  0ptdv{,  tU 
dMioOnrmB^RBd>tmiigth)iathe  Freeeer,  Ute  snaw 
which  lies  deep  and  heavy  00  tbe  groaod.   They  weis 
MtotalW  nuned  Ataib-ed-AeMfed  (jmii^T^uper,  ceatt- 
aaam),  from  tbeit  acting  eo  extormvo^  at  the  suae 
moment  of  tine.   {Hermmn,  uier  dot  Wwm,  Ac, 
p.  B4.)— Weldnr  nnderataide  by  the  Hundred-handed 
tbe  water.   {Welti.,  Tril.,  U7. —Keirhittw't  Mr 
tMogy,  p.  4«.) 

CoTTjiuH,  a  town  of  ^rygia,  oonth  of  Dorylnua, 
on  the  Tlqrmbria,  a  braach  of  the  Sakggarne.  Saidaa 
aaye,  thai,  aeeoidihg  to  aome  aceouDtai  it  waa  tba 
Wthplaee  of  .£sop  UM  &btdist.  Ale^odn,  a  giam- 
marian  of  great  leaning,  and  a  vohmiBODs  write,  waa 
aleo  a  native  of  Cotyenm.  I<ate  Bytantine  writen 
term  It  the  metropolia  of  Pluygia.  <  Jtf*.  Due.-,  p.  7,  a.) 
Kutttifm  or  KaAneAi  m  Totkiah  town  etf  about  eight 
tfaonaaodaonla,  has  aaeoaadad  to  the  aneieak  CctwMun. 
Tkt  name  of  ibie  la  aomotiaiea  gpna  a*  Coyiaiani, 
which,  judging  from  anoient  coins,  ia  the  more  correct 
mode  of  writing  it,  the  I^nd  being  alwm  KOTIA- 
EON.  tSetinit  p.  ISI.— JloeoU,  £«b  Jtei.  Num., 
rol  3,  col.  lOm— Ciwaer'f  AHm  Minor,  vol.  S,  p 
17.) 

Cowe,  a  namo  bono  by  aevoral  kinsK  of  Thrace, 
and  also  by  aoma  other  prineea. — I.  AkuwofTbiac* 
oouten^anij  with  FU%»  father  <rf  Alenoder:  fi 
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HwtTW)  actif»HtdiafeMitt«fo6toUi«  AtbeoUiu, 
mi  did  mam  eonaidmble  miMhief  id  the  ChenoDeoe. 
Qttja  ma  muMMtod  hv  Fytfaoa  utd  Hcn«Ude«, 
^netifad  mek  firam.  Um  Atheotut*,  u  »  noon- 
paiM  ilw  deedf  the  ti|^  irf  citiwwhip  uid  a 
■UncKMm.  (PaiMrt iL,  awtfra  Arittaar^AmtoLt 
FtML,  S,  UK-r-Fflbwr..  «d  OmMlk.t  cvUr.  Aruf,, 
».)— II.  Aluagof  Tlu»ce,ifboMDtliuBonS«1^0«, 
u  d»  hnd  of  fire  hcBdnd  hofae,  lo  the  »id  of  foia- 
par,  in  lua  coBtert  with  Cmmi.  {Cmt.,  BeU.  Ca,  8, 
t --GowMM X«M»,  S,  A4«  end lCortiiu,.ad  ioc.)—UL 
k  king  of  Tbnee  the  time  of  Augustus,  ilsin  by 
hiiBMie  Hhwemioni,  B.C.  1&.  He  .wee  s  prince  of 
tliUnij  tmt  <u  Orid «idieeeed  lohimeBe  of  his 
ipinlw  finii  tlwEaKai»(^.  MP0iiie,S,0.— Tmf.^ 
im,  *,  «,  4fce.)— IV.  Son  ofHanei,  Buccweded  hie 
bths««tb0lteoDe.efL7d».  (^«^,-i,46.— Ceo- 
Bolt  &ttcr,  FtfrAaUe,  p.  866.)— V.  A  king  of  the 
Odi^M,  in  Thnca,.i«bo  Ckvonied  the  intereeU  of  Peiv 
MB  ^WMt  the  Remaoe.    (Im^  4St,  Sft.) 

Cermo,  <n  Cotys,  ■  goddeio  wmdivfied  i>y  Ute 
Tttnrie—,  asd  sn»nntly  Mtenlieal  ndth  the  Phrygian 
Ojrbel^  Hv  wenhip  ma  inindnoed  at  Atbetu  and 
Corali^  whwa  it  was  ealebntad,  in  [tfiTate,  withoeat 
■adeceoer  and  licaotioBaaMe.  The  pdeita  of  the 
{oadcea  weM  atUed  BapUe.  A  fall  accouBl  of  eU  that 
M  andante  him  left  ns  in  Miatioa  to  tbia  deitjp,  naj 
be  faoiid  sa  Butrmaim  ( Jfttf Migwa,  toI.  e.  19,  p. 
lU.  MM..  •*  Oeftar  iU  KfttfOia  imd  dw  ihi^") 
tod  bk  LobeiA  OdtfiMfiMmff,  p.  1007,  a<ff .— i£p»- 

Cuaaa,  1.  a  chain  of  nowataina  numing  along 
the  coaat  of  LvGia.  It  riaea  iwec^iitieud;  from  the 
aea,  and,  ban  the  aoinhK  of  deiachad  snnunita  vdijeb 
it  aSm  to  th«  yctitat  in  that  directien,  it  has  not 
auplly  ben  caUad  the  Toriie  YtH  itmrptm,  or 
IfcaJknmGip**.  Stnuio,  howevec,  aBatgne  to  it  ^dit 
— nifa  (ami.,  665.)  Thai  aame  nziler  aleejple- 
eea  n the  range  of  Ctuna  the  AmedCbitDttia.  (FW. 
CUoHafa.)  Sc^laz  ewa  Cragoa,  however,  a.  promoo- 
taiy,  and  jneke*  it  the  a^aiatioa  of  1^ cia  and  Caria 
Ip.  M.— Coaywoo  Plm.,  fi,  38).— U.  A  U>*n  of  Lj- 
eo,  m  Ae  newity  of  the  mountain-nogaa  of  tlw  aame 
tmm.  {Sink,  «tt.)  The  anOuriiar  af  Sttabo  ia 
Mafimed  hf  eoina.   (iSealn^  p,  08.— CnaMar**  .4ata 

CiuKjUt  a  eacname  of  the  Atheoiana,  finun  theii 

Cnnana.    ( VU.  Ckanana.) 
Cajuiisa,  tiie  aaccaeaer  of  Cecropa  OD  the  thnwe 

of  Attiea.  He  manied  Pediee,  and  the  o&prijgg  of 

AaVHWiwae  AtlUa.  (CoaaoU  lenuriw  wdar  the 

ailiBb  Coen)ML) 
Cumb,  a  town      GephalleDia,  aitoate,  according 

w  Stnhn,  b  Ibe  eame  golf  with  Pale.  (5lr«&.,  460. 
— ri«q^.  X.  34.— Ln.,  38,  38.)  The  Athentana 
Htabliebiad  tba.  Meeaeniana  hera>  npon  the  ahaodoo- 
aatei iVloa  the  latter,  when  that  fortreaa  waa  le- 
MvedtoiiiaX'ecadmDODiana.  (7%ieyd.,6,86.)  Dr. 
Hoilaad  mju,  ihia  atr  atood  on  an  eminence  at  the 
^ppereodof  lhabqref  Ar^oatoii;  and  ita  wall*  may 
^  be  traced  dm^  ia  tbeir  wh^  ciloainfiiianee*" 
4ich  he  eoMarree  to  be  oeei^  tuo  aiUa.  The 
■raeUfte  ia  that  aamlly  eaUed  OTMOfMO.  (Vol  1,  p. 
a.— ilerfiwr».  vol.  I.  p.  76.) 

CauoM  and  Ciaxnon,  a  cttj  of  Thaasaly,  on  the 
mat  Oiiihiiaimi.  aontheeat  of  PInraalaa.  Keer  it  waa 
a  fiiiKaiii.  Am  -mtm  of  idiioh  wamad  vino  whM 
aiatdvidhic,  and  Aa  beat  tamainad  fbxtwoortfaoe 
datL   {Alirmmww,  % 

CBMTtoB,  a  phitoarndter  of  Soli,  ameng  the  pnpila 
of  Haio,  BlC  810.  Ha  waa  the  first  whowiote  eom- 
MBtariea  oo  tba  woriu  of  I^atQ.  Grantor  waa  highly 
edcbnted  fiir  the  paritf  of  hie  moral  ikteirine,  aa  maj 
M  attmA  fiona  the  ptaiaaa  baotowad  by  the  aneieota, 
■pecirilr  by  Gaeem,  open  Ua  diaeomae  **on  griaC" 
BacMa  ala»  (Ji^  1*  >>  *)  ^bdea  lo  hia  luidi  nfrate- 


tien  aa  a  moral  inatmcter.    (fM^teU**  Hittory 
I»MwJy,  ToL  1,  p.  248, 

OuaauB,  I.  Lncius  Liciniua,  a  Roman  orator  and 
man  at  consulai  rank.  In  A.U.C.  633,  being  only 
twen^-OBe  yeaza  of  ajp,  he  made  hia  debut  ya  tw 
Forw^  in  a  pnoaecittion  againat  C.  Carbo.  Cicero 
aaya,  tbatbe  wm  temariuUe,  eTon  at  this  eaily  penodi 
for  hia  oandeni  and  hiajpeat  love  of  joatice.  Craaaoa 
waa  but  tweoty^eeven  yean  old  wheu  hie  eloquence 
obtained  the  acquittal  of  his  relation,  the  veatal  Licinia. 
Being  elevated  to  the  conaulabip  in  657,  he  waa  the 
anthw  <^  a  law.  by  which  DDmbara  of  the  allies,  wha 
paaaed  for  Roman  citizens,  were  aeot  back  to  theii 
reipectiTa  oitiee.  Thia  lav  aUeaated  torn  lum  the 
aSacyona  of  the  principal  Italiana,  ao  that  he  waa  >e 
gaided  by  some  aa  the  |»imary  causa  of  the  aocial  war 
which  bndte  out  three  yeaca  aAet.  Having  Hithei 
Gaul  ibr  his  prorinee,  Craaeua  freed  the  counti^  from 
the  robbers  that  infested  it,  and  for  this  service  bad 
the  waakneaa  to  chum  a  triuinob.  The  aeoate  wer» 
faTpaoblo  to  hia  ^iplicatioo  ;  but  Scwrola,  the  otha 
consnl,  oppeao^it,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  cofr- 
qaered  foaa  wwthy  of  the  Reman  people.  Craaatu 
condaotai  himaol^  in  othw  napeata,  with  gteat  wia- 
dem  in  hia  govacnaMBt,  and  not  only  did  not  mmoTa. 
from  around  him  the  aon  of  Carbo,  who  bad  come  ai 
a  apy  «D  his  o<udBet,  but  even  placed  him  by  hia  aide 
on  the  tnbaaal*  and  did  no^i^  which  the  other 
waa  not  a  witosaa.  Being  wpomted  eeneor  in  669, 
he  caused  the  aohool  of  Ue  Latin  rhetoricians  to  h* 
cloaed,  ngaxding  tliaaB  aa  dangarous  inoovatora  fo 
the  young.  CraMua  left  hanlly  any  oratimiB  behinc 
him ;  and  he  died  while  Cicero  was  yet  in  his  boy- 
hood :  but  atill  that  anthor,  having  couected  the  opin 
iona  of  those  who  had  heaid  him,  apealu  with  aminnta 
and  apparently  peifeet,  intaUiaenoe  of  his  style  of  ora- 
tory. He  waa  what  mniy  ha  called  the  BwstoniaBMntal 
apsakar  that  bad  hitherto  .appfwed  in  the  Foram. 
Thonrii  not  without  foree,  gmvity.  and  dignity,  tbesa 
were  happily  blended  with  the  moat  inunoating  polite* 
neaa,  urbanity,  eaae,.ai)d  gayety.  He  waa  master  ol 
the  moat  poie  and  accurate  language,  and  of  perfect 
elsgaoce  of  expreesion,  without  a^  afiectatioo,  or  ud> 
pleasant  appaamaceof  fvavioaa  attidy.  Great  clear- 
neaa  of  language  diatmgoiobed  all  hia  MuraDgnafl;  and, 
while  deecaotmg  on  topiea  of  law  or  equity,  he  poa 
seased  an  ineihauatiUa  fond  of  aigoment  and  illua 
tratuxL  Some  peraona  cooaideied  Craasua  as  ool; 
eqaal  to  Autimiu,  hia  great  iKintemporary;  otbeiapre- 
fnradhimaatfaaDHwepeifaetasidaoemnpliabed  orator. 
Tbe  iBaguage  of  Cnwna  waa  indiapotaUy  pcefeiaUa 
to  thator  Antaaiaa;  bnttbeaetionandaeataraofllia 
latter  were  aa  incontaatably  superior  to  uoae  of  Craa- 
sua. A^  a  public  apeakec  Ciasaue  waa  remarkable  for 
hia  diffidence  in  the  opening  of  a  ^eeeh,  a  diffidence 
which  never  foraook  hun ;  and,  after  the  practice  of  a 
long  life  at  the  bar,  be  waa  frequently  so  much  agitfr 
ted  in  the  exordium  of  a  dtecourae,  as  to  gruw  pale  and 
tmoble  in  every Jmnt  of  hia  frame.  The  roost  ^4ei»- 
did  of  all  the  eWNrta  of  Cnsava  waa  the  Immediala 
eaoeaof  hia  death,  wbioh  happened  AIT.C.  663,  a  abut 
while  before  the  commeneetnent  of  the  civil  ware  of 
Hariua  and  Sylla,  and  a  few  daya  after  Uie  time  in  which 
he  ia  Buppeaed  to  have  borne  hia  part  in  the  dialogue 
"Dt  OratorB."  The  consul  Philij^s  bad  declared, 
in  one  of  the  aaaambUea  of  the  pco^  that  aoana  otha 
adviea  nnat  ba  laawtad  bs  since,,  with  each  a  aanata 
aa  than  axiated,  he  eouM  no  loagn  direct  the  al^n 
of  the  govenunent.  A  fall  senate  being  immediatety 
aonimoned,  Craasoa  arraigned,  in  terma  of  the  jnoet 
glowiiw  doquence,  the  conduct  of  the  consol,  who, 
uatead  of  acting  aa  the  political  parent  and  guar- 
dian of  the  aeoate,  aougfat  to  deprive  ite  memban 
of  their  ancient  inheritance  of  respect  and  d^ty; 
Being  farther  irritated  by  an  attempt,  on  the  put  at 
Fbilippna^  to  ftirea  Inra  teto  oompliaiKe  with  bis  da 
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Mgnt,  be  exnted,  od  this  occuion,  tbe  ntiiioat  vObrt 
Us  geniai  tnd  Btrsngth ;  but  he  returned  borne  widi  t 
pleuritic  fever,  of  which  he  died  seven  diys  tfter. 
rbis  ontioo  of  CraBsus,  followed,  as  it  wm,  bjr  Us 
timott  mmediate  death,  nude  b  deep  iini«earioii  on 
hiscoantiymen;  who,longafterward,wei«wontK>ie' 
pair  to  the  senate-bouae  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the 
spot  where  he  had  last  stood,  and  wkere  be  fell,  as  it  mmj 
be  naid,  in  defence  of  the  prifileges  of  his  order.  (Dun- 
bp's  Rom.  lAt;  yd..  S,  p.  215,  »eqq.) — II.  Msreiis, 
waspmtor  A.U.C.648.  (Cie.,  is 6,  80.)  Ho 
WIS  suniained  bj  ^  friends  Agelaetiu  (!A.ySkamv^ 
because,  according  to  Fliny  (7, 19),  ht  oever  Uogbed 
during  the  whole  course  of  bis  life ;  or  because,  ac- 
cording to  Lucilius,  he  laogbed  but  ooee.  ie 
6,  80.) — III.  Mucus  Lidnitts,  snniamed  Uie 
Rich,  Btandson  of  the  preceding,  end  the  most  opu- 
lent lAtnan  of  his  day,  was  of  a  patrician  lunilj,  and 
the  son  of  a  man  of  consular  rank.  HTs  &tber  and 
brother  perished  by  the  proscriptions  of  Marius  and 
Cinoa  woile  he  was  still  qoit*  yoong,  and,  to  vtoid  a 
similar  late,  be  took  lefiige  in  Spam  oslil  tbe  death  of 
Cinna,  when  be  returned  to  Italy  and  served  under 
Sylla.  Crassus  (vored  rery  serriceaUe  to  this  com- 
mander in  the  decisiTe  battle  Aat  was  foogfat  neii 
Rome ;  but  afterward,  making  the  most  unjust  and  ra* 
pacious  use  of  ^ia's  prbecriptions,  that  loader,  ac- 
cording to  nutareh,  nve  him  up,  and  never  employed 
him  again  in  any  paboe  a&ir.  The  glory  wfaidi  was 
then  beginning  to  attend  open  Pompey,  though  alBI 
young  utd  onTr  e  simpte  member  m  the  •qnestiiaQ 
order,  excited  the  jealousy  of  Crassus,  snd,  despairing 
of  rising  to  an  equality  with  him  in  wariik*  operations, 
be  betook  himself  lo  public  affain  at  borne,  and,  bv 

Cyiog  court  to  tbe  people,  deftndaqg  tbe  impeadiea, 
idiiw  money,  and  aiding  those  wbo  wo*  candidates 
fir  office,  be  attained  to  an  mfluence  almost  equal 
to  that  iriiieb  Pompey  nad  acquired  by  hie  military 
•ehioTements.  It  was  at  tbe  bar,  in  particular,  that 
Craasus  rendered  himself  extremdy  popular.  He 
was  not,  it  would  seem,  a  very  eloquent  q>eaker,  yet 
•y  can  and  applieatioo  he  eventnaUy  exceeded  those 
•rhnn  nature  bad  more  highly  favoned.  When  Pom- 
peV)  and  Cssar,  and  Cicero  declined  ^te^iiw  in  b^- 
Uf  of  any  indindnal,  be  often  arose,  end  sdvoeated 
^e  cause  of  the  accused.  Besides  this  prouqitneis  to 
aid  the  unfortunate,  his  courteons  and  conciliating  de- 
portment acquired  for  him  many  friends,  and  made  him 
very  p<^lar  with  the  lower  orders.  There  was  not  a 
Roman,  however  bumble,  whom  be  did  not  salate,  or 
whose  salutation  he  did  not  ntom  liy  nune.  Tbe 
great  defect,  however,  in  the  ebancter  of  Cnsens, 
was  his  iiMwdunte  fondness  for  wealth ;  and,  although 
be  could  not  strictly  be  called  an  avaricious  nwu,  since 
he  fs  said  to  have  lent  money  to  bis  friends  without 
demanding  interest,  yet  he  allowed  the  love  of  riches 
to  exercise  a  paramoont  sway  over  his  actions,  and  it 
proved  at  last  tbe  eanw  of  hiannbamy  end.  Piotaieb 
mfornu  ne,  that  his  esUte  at  firat  du  not  exoeed  thna 
hundred  talents,  but  that  afterward  it  amounted  to  tba 
enormous  sum  of  seven  thoasand  one  bandied  talenta 
(neariy  97,500,000).  Tbe  means  \tj  wfaieb  be  at- 
tained to  this  are  enumerated  by  tbe  same  writer,  and 
some  of  them  are  ainffolaz  enon^  Observing,  eays 
Plnlareh,  bow  liiUa  the  dtr  was  to  fins^  he  made  it 
2us  business  to  bar  houses  tbat  were  on  fire  and  otbera 
that  joined  upon  tnem ;  and  be  commonly  got  them  at 
a  low  price,  on  account  of  the  fear  and  distress  of  the 
owners  about  tbe  result.  A  band  of  his  sUves  there- 
Qpcm,  regolarly  organixed  for  tbe  purpose,  exerted 
themselves  to  extinguish  tbe  flames,  and,'after  thbwaa 
done,  rebuilt  what  bad  been  destroyed,  and  in  this  way 
Orassna  gradually  became  the  owner  of  a  large  poition 
df  Rome.  He  guned  luge  sums  alto  I7  educating 
tad  then  telUng  tltvee.  Phtttieb,  in  fiiet,  regards 
tUa  at  hitjrineiptl  aoom  o(  immM.   Widt  tU  llda 


Xgraapng  after  wealth,  however,  Crassus  insui 
re  been  no  mean  soldier,  even  tbot^  he  displiysd 
so  few  of  the  qualitiea  of  a  commander  m  his  PtitUu 
campaisn.   Created  pr»tor  A.U.C.  680,  he  was  mU 
to  termmatethewarvnthSpaitaeas.   He  aceoidiiilj 
met,  defeated  him  in  teveral  eneeontors,  tnd  el  M 
Imnging  him  to  a  deeisive  action,  ended  As  mi  by  a 
smgfe  blow,  Spaitacus  and  forty  tbooaand  of  bii  ibi- 
lowen  being  left  on  tbe  field.   Not  Tentnrina  to  d» 
maud  a  triumph  fm  a  victory  over  gladiatore  and  iltvMi 
he  contmted  himsetf  with  an  ovation.   In  <i88  On» 
sot  obtained  tin  contaMup,  banna  PMipey  br  Im 
collequo.   At  a  tabteqneol  period  m  find  Um  in- 
idieated  by  an  informer  in  tbe  cotHfuacy  of  CstiliDS, 
but  acquitted  I7  aedanatioB  the  moment  the  chaip 
was  beard      tbe  senate.   We  now  come  to  the  cis- 
sing  scene  in  tbe  career  of  Crassna.   When  CMsr.on 
returning  from  bia  govwnment  to  solicit  the  coasal- 
ship,  feuod  Pompey  and  Orassna  at  vtriance  (^i^ 
had  been  the  ease  also  daring  almost  all  tbe  time  Ifaa 
tb^  were  coUaagnea  in  the  ooatdar  office),  sad  ^ 
ceived,  tbat,  ftn  tbe  fniUniaiRit  of  bia  own  andRtNas 
views,  the  aid  of  these  two  iodividaale  would  be  neadai 
by  him  fw  o|q>osingthe  influence  of  the  senate,  A  well 
as  that  of  Cicero,  CaLo,  and  Oatolua,  he  manged  ta 
reconcile  them,  and  soon,  in  conjonetioo  w^  both  ol 
then,  formed  the  well-known  league  naoaUy  staled  tha 
Firat  lUuBviiate,  which  proved  ao  fold  lo  tba  tib» 
tiee  of  tba  Roman  people.   By  the  tamt  of  this  com- 
pact Oraasnt  obtnbied  tba  government  of  Syna.  b 
tba  law  that  was  passed  relstive  to  this  goveraaatt 
of  Craasna,  no  mention  was  iodeed  made  of  any  wu 
in  its  neighbowrbood ;  still  ever^  one  knew  tut  hs 
hsd  connected  with  it  an  immedmla  tevaeimi  o(  Par- 
Uiia.   Hntarcb  evn  stataa,  tfatt  ha  had  fixed  vpn 
nntber  Syria  nor  P«itUa  as  tba  tunito  of  bia  axpoeted 
good  fortana,  but  intended  to  penetnto  oven  to  Bae- 
tria,  India,  and  tbe  shores  of  the  EeatemOocaa.  Tbs 
onl^  motive  to  this  memorable  and  unfintiiDate  undar 
taking  was  the  isfwciooe  love  of  wealth.    It  was  not, 
however,  widmut  conaidemble  opposition  from  the 
people  and  the  tribunes  that  Crasstu  was  allowed  to 
'prooeed  on  this  eqwdition.   All  the  in&nrace  of  Pom* 
pay  was  neceessiy  to  prevent  an  expTBssion  of  popahs 
wnth,  for  no  good  vras  expected  to  laaalffiNMi  boa* 
tilities  against  a  people  wbo  had  dona  tbe  Romsns  00 
injury,  and  who  wen,  in  fact,  their  allies.  When 
Crassus,  moreover,  bad  reached  the  gate  of  the  city, 
the  tribune  Ateius  attempted  to  stop  bim  by  fbrcs', 
but.  Jailing  in  this,  be  immediatdy  proceeded  to  per- 
form a  (ditriooe  aenmaay  of  tba  moat  appaOmg  i» 
tare,  bv  vriueb  be  devoted  the  commatiaiBr  himstlf, 
and  all  who  aboold  Mlow  him  on  that  seivica,  lo 
the  vrratb  of  the  infernal  gods  ukt  a  ^>aedy  destioe- 
tion.   Undismayed,  however,  by  either  Jenunciation* 
or  omens  («ul.  Caunns),  Ciaseoa,  embarking  at  Brun- 
disium,  proceeded  into  Asia  by  Maredonia  and  ths 
Helleaptnt   At  the  eoaaay  wok  irat  prqmted  iior 
this  uqnoToked  invasion,  die  Romaaa  met  with  no  rfr- 
rislanee.   At  firat  Cnsaos  ovennn  tba  gteatn  part  xA 
Maaopolamia;  and,  bad  be  taken  advantage  of  the 
consternation  into  which  his  sudden  appearance  hsd 
tlumm  the  Paithians,  be  mi{^  with  the  greateateasa, 
have  extended  his  conoueat  to  Babvlouie  itadf.  Bat 
the  season  bwng  far  aavanead,  ho  did  not  think  it  ex 
pedieat  to  proceed.   On  tbe  contrary,  hnving  left  id 
the  diffiwent  towns  and  atroi^farida  a  datedunsnt  of 
7000  foot  and  1000  borse,  be  retamed  into  Syria,  and 
took  up  bis  vrintei-qoartets  in  that  provinM.  'Ru 
retrograde  movement  was  a  fatal  exrar.    Hia  oecnpe> 
tione,  too,  daring  tbe  winter  ware  highly  ceosordue, 
having  more  of  tbe  trader  in  them  tSmxk  the  geneial 
Instead  (tf  improving  the  dise^ae  of  tbe  aoUiere,  and 
keeping  them  in  pro^  axciettt,  hn  apoDt  hia  tima  in 
making  inquiry  nlattve  to  tba  rorowtw  of  tha  citiea, 
tad  m  nmfpaag  dia  traaaana  which  h«  'omd  in  tbs 
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iMp^of  RM^Mida.  la  toe  ninug  the  Koib<o 
jHMkr  took  ths  fi«ld,  on  iba  frontien  of  Syria,  with 
nmi  l^KHM,  four  thousand  horte,  and  an  equal  oam- 
M  of  light  or  irregular  troops.  With  this  force  he 
ipm  paned  the  Eaphistos,  when  he  was  joined  hf 
nAiutiBcluef^  wfaofo  Plnttnh  csUs  Arianmes,  bat 
wkaisalMifliinmiBedAebuwor  AbgiiiM;  uid  in 
cbii  biibniu,  vahg  to  h»  knowMg*  of  tfaa  eoim- 
try,  and  lu«  wimt  and  freqaeot  nfnmoBm  of  attach* 
BCDt  to  tlw  Romana,  Cnaana  unfottODatcly  placed  the 
oUiMMt  confidence.  The  lesuU  mar  earily  be  for»- 
naD.  Ciaaaaa  intaiidfld  to  hsm  foUowed  the  coarse 
of  Ibt  Eophnlei  till  he  ahou)d  reach  tirt  point  where 
Jt  iffWwMsMMasI  to  Sdeaeia  and  Ctea^dion,  the 
cuiul  of  Dm  Pmthuii  erapire ;  bat,  bmng  dissoa* 
dad  fgm  tfaa  by  hw  crafty  gakk,  and  directing  bia 
mich  •eioH  the  plaim,  b»  waa  led  at  last  into  raandy 
dnttt,  whera  1h  anny  was  attacked  by  tbe  I^hlan 
Snem  ttadar  Snrma.  An  nneqaal  conflict  ensued. 
Tbe  m  of  Graaana,  aant  with  a  detachment  of  Gallic 
bona  to  1^  lh«  Parthian  eanby,  kMt  hia  life  after 
ikiBOatbaaieaxeitiooa;  and  hia  loss  waa  first  made 
inowii  to  his  father  by  the  baibarians  eanying  his  bead 
•a  a  mar.  Craems  hinwdr,  not  lot^  after,  being 
csopeUcd  by  hia  own  troops  to  meet  Soiena  in  a  con- 
fanoce,  waa  treacherously  alain  by  tbe  barbariaoa,  and 
hk  hnid  and  ligfat  hand  sent  to  the  Parthian  king, 
Orodea,  Tb«  lAiah  lose  of  tbe  Romans  in  this  die- 
attioa  cu^ign  was  30,000  killed  and  10,000  taken 
FOsoMn.  tPbu.,  FtC  Crat».^Di»  Can.,  40,  18, 
tm-ATfiaii,  BdL  Pmlk.} 

tii-m,  at  SiRoa  Giatci,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Gvi/  of  Aaplea,  given  to  it  from  its  naembling  the 
mootb  of  a  kjge  bowl  or  mixei  (xparqp.)  It  ia  aboot 
twetfe  aika  n  diuneter. 

CuTiin^  one  of  Alexander's  graeials,  distingnidi- 
fd  bt  iimiy  lod  wtriike  looairanienti.  He 
«at  bdd  in  bj^  wtMm  \y  Alexander,  whose  eonfi- 
'ence  he  obtained  by  the  frai^aeas  of  his  character ; 
u>d  (he  BOBareh  ued  to  say,  "HqibMstiOR  loves 
Alezndw,  but  Cntaras  tbe  kn^."  After  the  death 
Alexander,  be  wu  aesooiated  with  Antipaler,  in  the 
etR  of  the  hcfedilaiy  states.  He  aftermrd  cioased 
nat  into  Asia  along  with  Antipater,  in  order  to  con- 
ud  against  Emnenea,  but  waa  defeated  by  tbe  latter, 
ud  lort  l»s  bfe  Id  the  battle:  {Nep.,  Vit.  Bmn.,  3.— 
Jast^  13,  6,  dec.) 

Oiins.  I.  a  philoaOTbar  of  Bootia,  son  of  Ascon- 
du,  ud  dwdple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  B.C.  3S4. 
Hebcooadsted  a*  the  moat  diatingniabed  philoaopher 
oJ  timCpaeaect,  after  Diogenes.    In  hia  Batoral  tem- 
per, bommr,  he  differed  from  his  master,  and,  instead 
>^  beavMioaa  nnd  ^hxmy,  waa  ebeeriiil  and  faee- 
EKKNL  Obbc*  be  oblanwd  access  to  many  famitiee  of 
■be  most  wealthy  Atbeniana,  and  became  no  highly  ea- 
Ucined,  that  be  frequently  acted  as  an  aihitei  of  dia- 
ftea  tad  quatxels  among  relations.    He  waa  bon- 
•xxably  deseended,  and  inherited  large  esUtca;  but 
■ban  be  tunted  Us  attention  to  [Aiwec^y,  he  aold 
ite,  and  diatnbntcd  the  money  aaaoog  the  poorer 
■^bcBB.   He  adopted  all  the  eingDlarides  of  tbe  Cynic 
MsL    Hia  wifia  Hippai<diia,  who  waa  rich  and  of  a 
food  ftmily,  mnd  baa  many  suiters,  preferred  Cratea  to 
ntry  other,  and,  when  heir  parenta  opposed  her  incli- 
aatioaB,  ao  deteimined  waa  ber  passion  that  she 
dnateoad  to  pat  no  end  to  ber  life.   Crates,  at  the 
lefaat  of  ber  peieota,  lepieaenled  to  H^^iatehia 
eiremnetaoee  in  hia  eonditten  and  manner  of 
Brag  which  mi^it  indnca  her  to  change  her  mind. 
Siil      peraiated  in  her  roaolation,  ana  not  only  bo> 
Me  the  wife  of  Crates,  but  adopted  all  the  pecaliari- 
of  tbe  Cynic  profession.   {Enfidd't  Hittory  of 
Piainoftm^  ToL  1,  p.  313.)— 11.  A  philosopher  of 
AtheoB,  wno  eeeceededin  tbe  achool  of  hia  master  Pol- 
nna.   Cntoe  and  Polemon  bad  long  been  attached 
*  aach  otttt  fiom  a  waaSh^j  of  di^MstioM  and  pnt^ 


anite.  While  tbey  lired,  their  friendahip  contmoed 
inviolate,  and  they  were  both  buried  in  the  same 
grave.  (Diog.  LaerL,  4,  31.)— III.  An  Athenian, 
originally  an  actor,  and  who  in  that  capacity  perform- 
ed the  principal,  part  intheplaysof  Cntinus.  xle  could 
not,  however,  have  followed  this  profession  very  long, 
for  we  learn  from  Ensebina  that  ha  waa  well  kiwwn  aa 
a  comic  writw  in  460  B.C.,  which  wae  not  long  after 
Cratinua  began  to  ezhilrit.  Ciatea,  according  to  Aris- 
totle (Poet.,  4,  6),  waa  ^e  fiiW  Athenian  poet  whs 
abandoned  the  iambic  or  satiric  form  of  comedy,  and 
made  use  of  general  stories  or  fables.  Perhaps  the 
taw,  pasted  B.C.  440,  reatraining  the  virulence  and 
license  of  comedy,  might  have  some  share  in  giving 
his  playa  this  leaa  ofibnstve  turn.  Hia  atyle  ia  aaid  to 
have  been  gay  and  facetious ;  yet  the  few  fragments 
of  his  writings  which  remain  are  of  a  serious  cast :  such 
are,  for  example,  his  reflecdona  on  poverty,  nld  hia 
beantilnl  lines  on  old  age.  Prom  the  expressions  of 
Aristophanes  {EquU.,  fiSS),  tbe  comedies  of  Cratet 
seem  to  have  been  mark^  by  eteguiea  of  language 
and  ii»eniou8  ideas.  Yet,  wiu  all  nia  endeavours  to 
I^eaae  nia  festidious  andittHra,  tbe  poet  had,  in  coromor 
with  his  rivals,  to  endure  many  contumelies  and  vexa- 
tiona.  He  nevet^elesa,  with  unwearied  resolution, 
continued  to  compose  end  exhibit  dnring  a  varied  ca- 
reer of  success  and  reverses.  {Theatre of  the  Greeks, 
8d  ed.,  p.  170.) 

CRATBia,  1.  a  river  of  Arcadia,  rising  in  a  mountain 
of  the  aame  name,  and  flomng  thnmgfa  Achaia  into  the 
Sfnna  Corin  Aiaeas,  to  the  weat  of  .£gira.  It  was  from 
this  stream  that  the  Italian  Cratbia,  which  flowed  be- 
tween Crotona  and  Sybaria,  derived  ita  appellation 
(Herodet,  1,  146.— Sfroio,  886.)— II.  A  river  of  Lu- 
cania,  flowing  into  ^  Sinus  Tarentinus,  between  Cro- 
tona %nd  Sybaria.  It  is  now  the  Crati.  Tbe  ancienta 
ascribed  to  this  stream  the  property  of  taming  white 
the  ba»  (rf  those  who  bathed  in  ita  waters,  which 
were,  however,  accounted  salutary  for  various  disw 
ders.    {Straho,  263.) 

CxATtifDS,  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  bom  B.C.  619 
It  waa  not  till  late  in  life  that  he  directed  his  attention 
to  comic  compositions.  The  first  ^!ece  of  hia  on 
record  is  the  'A/);f;f^Ei;(;oi,  which  was  rqneaenled  about 
448  B.C.,  at  which  time  he  waa  in  his  aeventy-flrst 

J ear.   In  this  play,  according  to  Plotaich  ( YU.  Cim. ), 
e  makes  mention  of  the  ce^brated  .Cimon,  who  had 
died  the  preceding  year,  B.C.  449,  and  from  the  lan- 

Kage  employed  by  the  poet,  it  may  be  infeired  that 
was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  the  Athenian 
general.  Soon  after  this,  comedy  became  so  Keen* 
tioca  and  viralent  in  ita  peraonalities,  that  tbe  magis- 
tral wen  obUged  to  interfere.  (&Aof.  in  Arittoph., 
Aeharn.,.  07.— Compare  dtiifOR'*  Faati  HeUefiiei, 
B.C.  440  and  487.)  A  decree  was  passed,  B  C.  440, 
pnAMtinff  the  exhibitiona  of  comedy ;  which  law  con- 
tinaed  in  Torce  only  dnring  that  year  and  tbe  two  fol 
lowing,  being  repealed  in  the  arehonship  of  Enthym- 
ones.  Three  victories  of  Cratinua  atand  recimed 
after  tbe  recommencement  of  comic  performancca, 
Wi^  tbe  Xeifia&fUPot  he  vras  aeeond,  B.C.  4SS 
(Argum.  Aeharn.),  when  the  'Axapv^  of  Aristopha- 
nea  won  the  prixe,  and  tbe  third  iMee  was  adjudgM  to 
the  Hovfivlat  of  Enpolia.  In  the  sncceedit^  year  he 
waa  again  second  with  the  ^drvpot,  and  Aristophane 
again  firat  wi^  the  ImrtU.  {Ar^tan.  Entit.)  In  « 
parabasia  of  tbia  play  that  yoong  nval  makea  mention 
of  Cratinua ;  where,  having  noticed  bia  former  sue-  . 
ceases,  he  inaiouatos,  under  the  cloak  of  an  equivocal 
piety,  that  the  veteran  waa  becoming  doting  and  sn- 
perannoated.  The  old  man,  now  in  hia  mnety-fifth 
year,  fndignant  at  this  insidious  attack,  exerted  hia 
temaining  vigour,  and  composed,  against  the  cooteeta 
of  the  approaching  season,  a  come^  entitled  Ilvriinf, 
or  The  FUgtm,  which  tamed  upon  the  accoaatimu 
bnmght  againat  Urn       Arotapbar.M.   Hw  aged 
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^nmaiist  had  a  complete  triumph.  (Ar^[um.  JVui.) 
He  na  first ;  while  hta  humbled  antagonict  was  Tan- 
quiahed  also  b;  Ameipsias  with  the  Eowof ,  tboagh  the 
pUv  of  AiiatOf^umea  was  his  favouiite  Neiikai.  Nat- 
wiUManduig  bis  notoriotu  ituemperance,  Ciatinas  livwl 
(o  an  extreme  old  ag^  djriiig  B.C.  4SS,  in  his  nioetj- 
teventb  year.  (iMcian,  Maerob.,  25.)  Aristophanea 
aUndee  to  the  excesses  of  Cmtinus  in  a  passage  of  the 
Equitea  (V.  fi36,  agq.}.  In  the  Fax  (v.  700, 
he  humiroosly  ascribes  the  jcvial  M  poet'e  deatb  to 
a  shock  on  seeing  a  cask  of  wine  staved  and  lost. 
CratinuB  himself  made  no  acruirfe  of  ackiiowled^Qg 
Bis  failing :  {'Ort  dd  ^Uoivor  o  Kpartyof  *ta!  ovrof 

if  Uvrivf  Xfyei  aa^.—SchoL  m  Pac,  703X 
Horace,  alao,  opeiw  one  of  bis  epistlas  (1,  L9}  with  a 
Aaxim  of  the  comedian'a,  in  due  accordaoce  with  hia 
fsactice.  The  titles  of  tbinj-eigfat  of  the  comedies 
of  Cratinos  have  been  collected  by  Mewsius,  Kocoi^ 
dtc.  His  style  was  bold  and  animated  (Perntw,  1, 
123),  and,  like  hia  younger  brethren,  Eiiptdw  and  Ari^* 
tophiiw^  be  fearieaal;r  and  unqwringur  directed  hia 
satire  agakwl  the  iniqaitoaa  public  omcai  end  the 
MoO^taofiaiTatelite^  (iforat.,  \,9€cq.) 
Nor  yet  are  we  to  anppoee,  that  the  comediea  of  On- 
tinoe  and  his  contemporaries  contained  nothing  beyond 
iKOad  jest  or  coane  invectiTe  and  lampoon.  Tbey 
wna,  on  the  contrary,  marked  by  elegaace  of  ez[m«- 
eioD  and  purity  of  langnage ;  elevated  eometiaiee  into 
nhiloeophic&l  digmtv  oy  ths  aentiBMDta  which  they 
declared,  and  graced  with  many  &  passage  of  beautiful 
idea  and  high  poetiv  :  so  that  Qaintilian  deems  the 
Old  Comedy,  after  Homer,  the  most  fitting  and  bene- 
ficwl  object  of  a  joung  Reader's  study.  (Quuit., 
10,  \.—Thtatre         Orukt,  M  ed.,  p.  16«,  uaq.) 

CuTiPFoa,  a  peripatetic  riiiUwoBhtr  of  i^rtiMae, 
who,  among  otben,  taogfat  CiceroSi  bod  it  Athens. 
He  first  became  acquainted  with  Cicero  at  Epbesua, 
whitlw  he  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  paying  bis  re- 
^Mcts  to  him.  AlWrwaid,  being  aided  oy  the  orator, 
he  obtained  from  Cnaar  the  rights  of  Roman  citizen- 
rilip.  On  coming  to  Athens,  m  wm  requested  the 
Areopagus  to  aetue  there,  and  become  an  instraetec  of 
youth  in  the  tenets  of  phUoeopby,  a  request  with  which 
be  eomidied.  He  wrote  on  divination  and  on  the  io- 
lerpretation  of  dreams.  (Crc,  Off.,  I,  I. — Jd.,is  Diw. 
I,  3  U.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  12,  16.) 

CaATfLUs,  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  disciple  of 
Heraditus.  According  to  Aristotle  {Metofk.,  1,  6), 
PUto  attended  his  lectures  in  hia  youth.  Dit^enee 
Laeitius,  however  (3, 8),  says  that  this  was  after  the 
death  of  Socntee.  Ci^ytna  is  aoa  «f  the  iaterlocutors 
in  tbedi^fne  (rf'Plito  called  after  hia  name.  (Com* 
nn  Sddatma£her'$  Jntrodtutiom  to  the  Oratj/bu, 
Dobaon't  trtuuL,  p.  246.) 

CravallIdjb,  a  nation  who  occupied  at  one  period 
apartoftheCinbeanpIain.  They  are  described  by  jEs* 
^ines  (m  Cta.,  p.  406)  as  verjr  imjHoua,  and  aa  hav- 
ing i^inidaTed  some  of  the  offerings  of  DdphL  Th^ 
were  eKtendnated  Inr  the  Amfduetyons.  The  name 
ii  emmeotHly  given  by  tome  aa  Acragallidae,  and  tbqr 
■re  thought  by  Wolf,  who  adopts  this  lection,  to  have 
been  a  remnant  of  the  army  Brennus.  (Consult 
Ttculor,  ad  Math.,  I.  c.) 

CReiiiRA,  a  small  river  of  Tuscany,  running  between 
Veii  and  Rome,  and  ceS^mted  for  the  daring  but  unfor- 
tunate enterprise  of  the  gallant  Fabii.  (find,  Fatt.,  % 
108,  »eqq^  The  Cremera  is  now  called  la  Vtica,  a 
,  civnlet  vmich  rises  in  the  nei^bouriiood  of  Baeeajut, 
and  falls  into  the  Tiber  a  liWe  below  Prima  Porta. 
(CramtT^a  Aik.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  239.) 

CsBMNA,  I.  a  Strong  place  in  the  interior  of  Pisidia, 
hying,  according  to  Ptolemy,  on  the  declivity  of  Tan- 
na,  neariy  aix  miles  noru  oS  Selga.  According  to 
8tnbo(5U),it  had  been  long  looked  upon  as  inqmg- 
■ble;  but  it  was  at  length  taken  Vi  the  ttbireb 
Aaiyitii^  with  loaw  Mhir  ^icia, '»  hie  wm  igalmt 


the  Fiaidiaos.  This  fertraea  was  coniidand  lUm 
ward  by  the  Romans  to  be  of  e»  much  censeqeNca^ 
that  they  esteblished  a  colony  ben.  {PttL,  p  IH.— 
HieneL,  p.  681.— ZoiMt.,  1,  60.)  It  is  genstaUy 
soppoied,  that  this  town  is  r^reaentcd  try  the  makn 
fort  of  Ktbmax,  oeonvyuc  a  coBKnanding  riimka 
between  laiartth  and  the  bica  Egredxr.  (CrciNr'a 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  3,  p.  300.) — ^11.  A  commercial  phie 
on  the  Psliis  Meotia.  Masnett  suppoees  the  nias 
to  be  one  of  Greek  origin,  and  to  have  reference  to  ila 
rocky  aituatioB.  He  looses  the  place  at  the  noothet 
the  Taoaia,  neu  the  Modeni  7v*"'<m^  (JfinaHrt 
C«o^.,ToL  4,  p.  116.) 

Crshoka,  a  city  of  'CisaliMne  Gaul,  northeast 
Placentia,  and  a  little  north  of  the  Po.   Cremona  *a 
Placentia  were  both  settled  by  Roman  cokoiea,  A.U.C 
685.   iPoivb.,  8,  40.)   Atut  die  d^t  en  Uie  Tie 
Ilia,  we  find  the  eoiwil  P.  Scipio  retiring  to  Cmo 
tm  (Lie.,  21, 66),  and  it  appeals  that  the  Romans  re 
tuned  tbe  place  tluougbout  tbe  whole  of  tha  'seoom 
Panio  «ai,  thoiib  St  sn&ied  BO  ani^  dmiMtitacoB 
timane^  ajid'Bnerweid  fien  tbe  attscki  of  ua  Gtdi. 
Uiat'  it  was  fewod  neeesBary  to  recratt  itt  popuktiaB 
by  a  freah  si^y  of  ctdonisU.    (£«>.,  37.  46.)  The 
colony,  being  thus  msewed,  eonttnaed  to  Fbobmi  far 
nearly  a  huMred  and  Mtr  years  ;  when  Uwdvu  war% 
whicD  enaoed  after  tbe  death  of  Cmst,  nateriaUy  sf- 
feetsd  its  intanHts.  OnnoDB  mifatiMaBtely  tafomi 
the  cense  of  Brutus,  and  thu  inclined  tbe  vengaaBti 
of  the  victoiioaa  party.   The  loss  of  iu  territory,  iriwi 
was  divided  among  tbe  vetenn  soldiers  of  Augnitaii 
is  well  known  from  the  line  of  Viigil  {EcI/^.,\ M), 
"  Mantua  va  miaara  mmtum  eietiM  Crcmoiut,"  whid 
ia  needy  repeated  ^  Martial  (8, 66),  '^Jvgarafodiit 
rat  miaera  etcma  Crtmima."    Tbe  e£feot  of  dus  ca 
lamity  would  eaom,  howovor,  to  have  been  btit  tampe- 
xaiy:  and, infect, welearDframStrabD(SI6),tbatCt» 
moua  was  accounted  ia  hia  time  one  of  tbe  moat  e«a- 
sideiable  towns  in  the  north  of  Italy.    Tbe  avil  mn, 
which  arose  daring  the  time  of  Otbo  and  VitelUua,  wen 
the  source  of  much  severer  affliction  to  this  city  thn 
any  former  evil,  aa  the  fate  of  the  empire  vraa  mere  thas 
OQce  decided  between  lai;ge  contending  aimies  in  its  tK- 
medisle  vieiBito.   AAarihedaleat  of  VilatliBa's  patty 
by  tfae  tieope  of  VesBBaian,  it  was  entcnd  by  die  httv 
and  exposed  to  all  (Ae  hoiirors  that  fire,  the  sword,  and 
tbe  ungovemed  passions  of  a  licentiouB  aoldiery  can  in- 
flict iwon  a  city  taken  by  storm.  .  Tbe  confla^ation  o! 
the  place  lasted  four  daya.    The  indignstion  whi<^ 
this  event  excited  thronghont  Italy  sesms  to  hats 
been  such,  that  Veipaeian,  afiaid  of  us  edinn  itmi^ 
attach  to  his  party,  used  every  eAnrt  to  nisB  Cmbmbb 
from  ita  niioa,  bw  reoslling  the  eeattered  inbabitaati, 
leconatnicting  toe  pidilic  edifices,  and  granting  the 
city  fresh  privileges.   (Tsctl..  HUt.,  3,  83  and  34.— 
P&i.,  3,  l9.—PioL,  p.  eS^C^WMr's  .AaeiaitilB^ 
T<d.  It  p.  66,  aeq.) 

CsBiiviIas  CoBOVS,  an  biatorisn  who  wrote  an  ae- 
count  of  the  achievements  of  Aagnecos.  Ha  gavs  of- 
fence to  Tiberius,  and  his  prima  ministrr  SajMma,by 
statinv  in  his  hi^ory  that  "  Castiu*  torn*  the  laat  9 
the  Somana."  (Tacit.,  Amt..,  4,  34.)  Snetooiea, 
however,  makes  him  to  have  celled  both  Gaasina  and 
Brotna  by  thia  title.  (iSuetoK.,  Vii.  Tt^.,  61.— i>K 
Cost.,  67,  24.) 

Cbxoii,  I.  king  of  Corinlb.  and  father  of  Creva 
or  GlsQCOi  tbe  wife  of  Jsson.  {  Vid.  Cm  iaa  sad  Me- 
dea.)— IL  Tbe  brother  of  Jocaata,  motlie*  and  wife  ol 
CEdipus.  (Vid.  (Edipus.)  H«  mac  ended  die  thtons 
of  Thebes  after  Eteoeles  and  Polynices  had  fallen  ic 
mutual  combat,  and  gave  orders  uiat  tbe  body  of  tot 
latter  sbonld  be  deprived  of  funnnl  ritca,  on  vrlucb  ci^ 
comstanee  is  founded  the  plot  of  tba  Antigoiw  of  Sof\ 
odes.   (Vii.  Eteodesk  FnlyaiBeB,  Antigone,  Ac.) 

CuOTHfLus,  a  DBtiva  of  Samoa,  mho  compeaai 
nidar  lbs  titb  itf  OIxoMacdAcwir,  **  "Tba  ooninast  e 
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f^Mt,"  m  qiie  poom  commemontiTO  of  the  ex- 
MtM  of  Hvciiles.  Accotding  to  m  uciuit  ttidition, 
ttMurluDiself  wu  (lie  aatbor  of  thia  piec«,  »nd  gave 
'i  to  Creophyhu  M  «  retain  for  tho  boipiuble  recep- 
tion which  M  had  nceived  under  his  roof.  {Strabo, 
638.)  In  ua  epigram  of  CklliDiacbDS,  however,  Cte- 
Dfdijrlu  i«  named  as  the  real  author.  {Slrah.,  I.  e.) 
It  vu  among  the  dncendanta  of  Creopbylua  that  hy 
mtmkaa£,»ecotimg  to  Plutarch  (Kit.  Lyeur; .,4), 
Ae  Iliad  and  Odvsaey.  {SchoU,  Hitt.  LiL  Gr^  vol 
1«0 

Cusrooim*,  »  aoa  of  Aiistomtcbna,  wbo^  with 
boihen  Temeoas  ud  Arutodemua,  conquered  the 
FtlopOQoeaoa.   Thisnaa  the  famonaconqueatachiev- 
ed  br  iheHeraclidn.  {Vid.  Arialodemua  asd  Heracli- 
im.) 

^        CxMTOXK,  I.  or  Creaton,  a  city  of  Thrace,  the  cap- 
iuljniba%  of  the  dialiict  of  Creatonia.  Dionjaioa 
of  aalienaaaana,  and  moat  of  the  commentatora  and 
tniialaton  of  Herodotus,  cocfouiid  this  city  with  Cor- 
toaa  ID  Umbria.    (Compare  MuUcr,  Ehiisker,  toL  1, 
p.  95.~~LarcAer,  Hiat.  iTHerodote.— Table  Geogr., 
ToL  9,  p.  149.)   Heiodotua  speaks  of  Crestone  as  sit- 
Dtte  b^ond  the  Tynrhentana,  and  iohabtted  by  Pelaa- 
gi  (I,  67),  peaking  ft  diffinant  language  from  Uieu 
nei^^oan.   Rminu  thinks  that  the  reading  T^rrlu- 
mtMM  ia  a  mlatafce,  and  that  Thermaam  should  be 
sabatitoted  £or  it,  as  Thcima,  afterward  Thessalonics, 
tgreea  with  tlie  situation  mentioned  by  the  historian. 
'Jiv^nfi^  of  Berodol.,  p.  45.)    If, however,  the  text 
be  correct  aa  it  atands,  it  shows  that  there  waa  once 
a  nation  caKsd  l^snHieoiana  In  Thrace.   Thia  ia  alao 
confinned  by  Tliocydides  (4,  109.  —  Compare  the 
dabonto  note  of  I«rcher,  ad  Herodot.,  I.  e.) — II.  A 
disthct  of  nrace,  to  the  noith  of  Anthermus  and 
Bolbe,  chiefly  occupied  by  a  remnant  of  Pelasgi. 
(Nenibt.,  1,  57.)   We  are  informed  by  Herodotua, 
ibat  the  tiver  Ethiedorus  toolt  its  rise  in  Uiis  terxitoty ; 
toi  abo  that  the  camels  of  the  Persian  army  were  here 
attacked  by  lions,  which  are  only  to  be  found  in  £u- 
gje,  u  be  remarks,  between  tlie  Nestus,  a  ri-ver  of 
Tinee,  and  the  Achelotis  (J,  124.  and  127).  Thu- 
cydides  also  mentions  the  Creatonians  aa  a  peculiar 
nee,  pan  of  whom  had  fixed  themselves  near  Mount 
Atbos  (4,  109).    The  district  of  Crestone  is  now 
known  by  the  same  of  Caraiagk,   [Cnimer't  Anc 
Gruu,  jol  1,  p.  240.) 

CiRA,  (MM  of  the  hugest  iaUnda  of  the  Heditem- 
neaa  Sea,  u  the  lonlh  m  all  the  Cycladea.   Ita  name 
ii  daiTed  Vf  some  from  the  Curetes,  who  arc  said  to 
hive  btea  at  first  inh^itants ;  by  others,  from  the 
nympfa  Crete,  daughter  of  Hesperus ;  and  by  others, 
ttoa  Crea,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  and  the  nymph  Idea- 
l&^A.  £^z.r  «■  V.  K^iT}.)   It  ia  alao  desiffnated 
among  Um  poeta  and  my^logical  writers  by  the  aev- 
cnl  MmaUaiiona  of  JEna,  Solicbe,  Idsa,  and  Tekhin- 
h.   inoi^,  4.  l%.—Si^K  Byx.y  f.  «.  'Aepto.)  Ac- 
mdiqg  to  Herodotua,  Uiia  great  island  remained  is 
the  aoasesBioa  of  various  barbaroua  nationa  till  the  time 
of  Minoa,  son  of  Europa,  who,  having  expelled  his 
huber  Sarpedon,  became  the  aole  aoveieign  of  the 
I  cmnirj  (\,  173. — Compare  Hoeck,  Kreta,  vol.  1,  p. 
141).    TflMMe  early  inhabitanta  are  generally  supposed 
te  ba  the  Eteoeretes   <  Homer,  who  clearly  aistin- 
fiBi&ee  CbdD  Irom  the  Urecisn  colonials  subsequently 
KOlcd  there.    (Od.,  19,  172.)   Strabo  observes  that 
dw  Eteocrctes  were  considered  as  iodigenoua ;  and 
adda,  that  Staphylna,  an  ancient  writer  on  the  subject 
af  Crete,  placed  thun  in  the  southern  aide  of  the  isl* 
ud.   {Strab.,  476.)   Other  authors,  who  concur  in 
Jita  •CalKoexit  of  the  geiwrapher,  would  lead  ua  to  es- 
M>&dt  a  coAnezion  b^wn  this  primitive  Creun  race 
ud  the  Care  tea,  Dactyli,  Telchines,  and  other  ancient 
aobca,  eo  often  alluded  to  with  reference  to  the  mystic 
raxB  of  Crete,  Samothrace,  and  Huryipa.  (iStrafi., 
in.}   Minoe,  aecoiding  to  the  coDcnimnt  tettimony 
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of  antiquj^  fittt  gave  laws  to  the  Cretans,  and,  bav 
ing  con^ueied  ibe  piratea  who  ioraated  the  JEgaaa 
Sea,  eetahliabed  apoweiAilnavy.  {Herodot.,  1  '71. 
—Id^  3,  1S8.— /Wyd.,  1,  4,  seqq.—Ephor.,  ^lp. 
Strd>.,  4,76.— Aruut.t  PolU.,  2,  IS.)  In  the  Trojaa 
war,  Idomeneos,  sovereign  of  Crete,  led  its  forcea  to 
the  war  in  euh^  veaaels,  a  number  litUe  inferior  Co 
that  commanud  by  Agamemnon  himself.  Accoidijig 
to  the  traditions  which  Vi]^  baa  followed,  Idomeneut 
waa  aAeiward  driven  from  his  throne  by  faction,  and 
compelled  to  sail  to  lapygia,  where  he  founded  the 
town  of  Salemum.  (Mju,  3, 121  and  399.)  At  this 
period  the  island  wpears  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a 
mixed  p^uUtiOD  of  Groeka  and  barbariana.  Hornet 
enumeratea  the  former  under  the  namea  of  Achei,  Do- 
rians, suiDsmed  Trichaicea,  and  Pelaagi.  The  lat- 
ter, who  woe  the  moat  ancient,  are  said  to  have  come 
from  Theaaafy,  under  the  conduct  of  Teutamua,  poate- 
rior  to  the  pea}  Pelaagie  emigration  into  Italy.  (Ath 
droit.,  ap.  istepi.  Bifx.,  a.  v,  &6pioy.}  The  Dorians 
are  reported  to  have  eatablished  tb«nselves  in  Crete, 
under  the  command  of  AUhameoes  of  Argoa,  aftei 
the  death  of  Codrus  and  the  foundation  of  Hegara. 
(Strabo,  481.— £wt4M.  ad  JL,  %,  64S.)  After  the 
Trown  war  and  the  aapnlaioD  of  Idomeneoa,  the  prin. 
cipal  cities  of  Cieto  nmned  ibsmaelvea  into  aevoal 
republics,  for  the  most  part  independent,  white  othera 
were  connected  by  federal  tiea.  These,  though  not 
exempted  from  toe  dissensions  which  so  univeraally 
distracted  the  Greek  republics,  maintained  for  a  long 
lime  a  conaiderablp  degne  of  pioq>erit^,  owing  to  the 
good,ayatem  of  laws  bm  education  whi^  had  Deen  ao 
early  iutitated  througbout  the  island  by  the  decieeaof 
Minoa.  The  Cretan  code  waa  supposed  by  many  ol 
the  beat-informed  writers  of  antiquity  to  have  funuab- 
ed  I^cuigns  with  the  model  of  lus  moat  salutary  r^ 
nlationa.  It  waa  Connded,  according  to  £|^onia,  ai 
cited  by  Strabo  (480),  on  the  juat  buis  of  liberty  and 
an  equui^  of  righta ;  and  its  great  aim  waa  to  promote 
social  harmony  and  peace  hv  enforcing  temperance  and 
frugality.  On  thia  fvinciple,  the  Cretan  youths  wen 
divided  into  eUaaea  called  Agehe*  and  all  met  at  the 
Andreia,  or  public  meals.  Like  the  l^artans,  they  were 
early  traioea  to  the  uae  of  anna,  and  inured  to  sustain 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  undergo  iba  se- 
verest exercise ;  they  were  also  compelled  to  lean 
their  letters  and  certain  pieces  of  mnaic.  The  chief 
magiatntea,  called  Coamt  (K^ogMtX  woe  tan  ia  lum- 
ber, and  deeted  anooally.  The  Oerootea  conatitntad 
the  comicil  of  the  nation,  and  were  aelected  from  tboae 
who  were  thought  worthy  of  holding  the  office  of  Cos- 
mua  (K6it;mc).  There  waa  also  an  e^ueatrian  order, 
who  were  bound  to  keep  horeea  at  their  own  expense. 
(Compare  Ariaiot.,  Poltt.,  2,  'l.—Ptdyb.,  %  46.)  Bat 
tboogn  the  Cretan  laws  resembled  the  Spartan  inatius- 
tions  in  so  many  important  points,  tboe  were  soma 
atriking  featurea  whioi  diatingaished  the  legislative  en- 
actmenu  of  the  two  conntnes.  One  t>f  these  waa, 
that  the  LacedKmooians  were  aubject  to  a  strict  sgrsr 
rian  law,  whereas  the  Cretans  were  under  no  restraint 
as  to  the  accumulation  of  moneyed  or  landed  [wc^rtv ; 
another,  that  the  Cretan  zepuuics  were  fox  the  moat 
part  democratieal,  wheraaa  the  Spartan  was  decidedly 
aristocralicaL  Herodotua  informs  us,  that  the  Cretana 
were  detened  by  the  unfavourable  reaponse  of  the 
Pythian  oracle  from  contributing  forces  to  the  Grecisn 
armament  aasembled  to  resist  uie  Persians  (7,  169). 
In  the  Peloponneaian  war,  incidental  mention  is  made 
of  some  Cretan  cities  as  allied  with  Athens  or  SparU ; 
but  the  island  does  not  appear  to  have  eapoused  col- 
lectively the  cause  of  uther  of  the  belligerant  partiea, 
{Tkaa/d.,  2,  85.)   The  Cretan  soldiera  were  held  in 

Ct  estimaiioo  aa  light  troopa  and  archer*,  and  readi- 
lered  their  aervicea  for  hire  to  such  statea,  wheth- 
er Greek  or  barbariam  aa  needed  them.  (7%kwd.,  7, 
07.— Xnt.,  Asmh.,  8, 3,  8.— Po^..  4, 8.4^il., «.  14  \ 
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la  toe  time  of  Polybios  the  Cretans  hid  in4Ri  degener- 
ated from  their  ancient  character,  fat  he  chtigea  them 
repeatedly  with  the  groseeat  immorality  and  die-moat 
hatefal  rice*.  iPolyh.,  4, 47.— /d.  ibid.,  63.— id.,  6. 
46.)  We  know  also  with  what  serenty  they  are  re- 
proved by  St.  Paul,  in  the  worda  of  one  of  their  own 
paeU,  Epimenidea  {Ep.  Tit.,  I,  12),  Kp^ef  ael  j^eia- 
Tc,  KOKU  -dtipia,  yairripe(  apyal. — The  Romona  did 
Dx  icterfeie  wiUi  the  aifiaha  of  Crete  before  the  war 
with  Antiochna,  when  Q.  Fabina  Labeo  croeeed  orer 
into  tbe  island  from  Aaia  Minor,  ander  pretence 
elaiming  certain  Roman  captiree  who  were  detained 
diere.  (Z/fp.,  87,  6U.)  Several  years  after,  tbe  ialand 
wee  invaded  by  a  Roman  aimy  commanded  by  M.  An- 
tonius,  under  the  pretence  that  the  Cretans  had  se- 
cretly favoured  the  cause  of  Mithradstes  ;  but  Floras 
more  candidly  avows,  that  the  desire  of  conqneit  was 
ths  red  motive  which  led  to  this  attack  (8, 7. — Com- 
pare IJn.,  Efil.,  97).  The  enterimse,  however,  having 
fwiti,  the  subjagation  of  the  island  was  not  effect- 
ed till  «om«  ^rears  later,  by  Metellna,  who,  from  his 
BDCcest,  obtamed  the  agnomen  of  Creticus.  (Zm., 
EpiL,  9Q.—Appian,  Excerpt,  dt  Rth.  Cr^.—^or.,  3, 
7.}  It  then  became  annexed  to  xha  Roman  emiure, 
and  formed,  together  with  Cyrenaica,  one  of  its  na- 
merons  piovbices,  being  govuned  1^  the  same  pro- 
consul.  {IHo  Castiut,  63,  \%  —  StT9hQ,  1198.)  — 
Crete  forma  an  irregular  paralldogram,  of  which  the 
western  side  faces  Sicily,  while  the  eastern  looks  to- 
wards Egypt ;  on  Uie  north  it  ia  washed  by  the  Mare 
Crettcum,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Libyan  Sea,  which 
intervenes  between  ^e  island  and  the  opposite  ^ oast 
of  Cyrene.  The  whole  circumference  of  Crete  was 
estimated  at  4100  stadia  by  Artemidoma;  but  Soai- 
crates,  who  wrote  a  yvn  t/canma  descrtpUon  of  tt,  did 
not  compute  the  periphery  at  less  than  ftOOO  stadia. 
Hieronymus  also,  in  reckoning  the  length  alone  at  3000 
stadia,  muit  have  exceeded  the  number  given  by  Ar- 
temidoma. {Slnho,  474.)  According  to  Pliny,  tbe 
extent  of  Crete  from  east  to  west  ia  about  S70  miles, 
and  it  it  neariy  S39  ia  eneait.  In  breadtli  it  nowhere 
exeeeda  SO  oules.  Strabo  obeerves,  that  the  interior 
is  very  mountainoua  and  woody,  and  intersected  with 
fertile  valleys.  Mount  Ida,  iraich  aorpassea  all  the 
other  summits  in  elevation,  rises  in  the  centre  of  the 
island  ;  its  base  occupies  a  circumference  of  nearly 
600  stadia.  To  the  west  it  ia  connected  with  another 
ehaiiit-called  the  white  ovmntaina  (Amd  6pti),  and  to 
tbe  east  its  prolongation  forms  ue  ri^a  anciently 
known  by  the  name  of  Dtcte.  (Stmbo,  47fi,  478.) 
The  ialand  eontuna  no  lakea,  and  the  rivers  are  mostly 
mountain-torrents,  which  are  dry  during  the  summer 
season. — It  has  been  remarited  by  several  ancient  wri- 
ters, that  Homer  in  one  paasage  ascrdns  to  Crete  100 
cities  U.,  3,  649),  and  in  another  only  90  {Oi.,  19, 
174) ,  a  variation  which  haa  been  accounted  for  on  the 
sopposition,  t^at  ten  of  tbe  Cretan  cities  were  found- 
<d  posterior  to  the  siege  of  Troy  ;  but,  notvrithstand- 
jig  this  explanation,  vniich  Strabo  adopts  from  Epho- 
nis,  it  seems  rather  improbable,  that  the  poet  should 
have  paid  less  attention  to  historical  accuracy  in  the 
Hied  than  in  the  Odyssey,  where  it  was  not  so  much 
required.  The  difficult  may  be  solved  by  assum- 
ing, what  has  every  uqwaranee  of  being  tmc,  that 
the  Odyasev  was  not  tne  composition  of  Homer,  but 
the  woik  or  a  Uter  age.  Others  aflSrmed,  that  during 
tne  siege  of  Troy  the  ten  deficient  cities  hsd  been 
destrcrred  by  the  enemies  of  Idomenegs.  {Straho, 
479._Compare  Hoeck,  Krela,  vol.  2,  p.  4,'*7.)  The 
modem  name  of  Crete  is  CaniuL  Chalk  waa  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance  here,  and  was  hence  called 
CrOa  Terra,  or  sinqily  Crete.  The  valleya  or  slo- 
ping plains  in  modern  Candia  are  verv  fertile.  The 
greater  p(»tion  of  the  land  is  not  cnltivsted,  but  it 
might  prodnco  sngareaae,  excellent  wine,  and  the  beat 
sin*  Of  frait;  the  exports  m  nU,  grain,  oil,  honey, 
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siHc,  and  wooL  Ore  e  abounds  in  wild  low'  and  itl 
ferent  kinds  of  game.  (Jf«A«-Bnm,  (Stop-,  vol.  t, 
p.  166,  Am.  ti. — Cmm*9  Andeta  Gruct,  vol  S,p. 
366,  wff .}  The  beat  work  on  the  history  of  aociaef 
Crete  is  that  of  Hocek  (JTnte,  S  vAa.  Svo,  GSviwit, 
1823-29). 

Ckxtk,  I.  thewiie  of  Minos.  (Apolloi.,3, 
II.  A  daughter  of  Deucalion.   (Jil.,  3,  3.) 

CxiTXs,  the  inluihUanu  of  Czete.   {Yirg.,  Sr^i^ 
146.) 

CuSoA,  I.  a  dan^tOK  of  Creon,  king  of  ConDih, 
and  wife  of  Jason,   she  received  limn  Hedes,  as  bri- 
dal presents,  a  diadem  and  robe,  both  of  which  had 
been  prepared  with  magic  art,  and  saturated  with  dead- 
It  poisons.    On  arraying  herself  in  these,  flsmesborst 
loitb,  and  fed  upon  and  destroyed  her.  .  Creon,  the  h- 
ther  of  the  princess,  perished  m  a  similar  way,  bsvini  ^ 
thrown  himaelf  upon  the  body  of  hie  dyti^  osughti^ 
and  bemg  afterward  unable  to  extricate  himsdf  6ob 
the  emhrape  of  the  corpse.   (£urtp.,  Med.,  781,  le;;. 
— Jd.  ii.,  1166,  fegq.)    Accordii^  to  the  scholiiit, 
she  was  also  called  ^auce.    (iScAm.  ad  Eurip.,  Ucd., 
19.) — II.  Daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  aiid  wife  of 
j£neas.   When  Troy  was  surpnsed  by  the  Gieoki, 
she  fled  in  the  night  with  her  bn^Mtid,  bnt  ihev  woe 
sepsrated  daring  the  eonfueioo,  nor  waa  her  abstAce 
observed  until  the  other  fugitives  arrived  at  the  spot 
appointed  for  assembling.    ^Kneaa  a  second  tiau 
bra^-ed  the  perils  ot  the  huming  city  in  quest  of  hii 
wife.    WhUe  he  was  distractedh^  seeking  for  hei 
throurii  every  qaarter  of  Troy.  Cretisa  app^redtohin 
as  a  deified  personage,  and  appeaaed  his  alarm  b;  in- 
forming him,  that       had  been  adopted  by  Cybds 
among  her  owtt  attendant  nympha ;  and  ahe  then  m- 
btnted  him  to  pnrsne  his  eooree  to  Italy,  with  an  mti- 
mation  of  the  good  fortune  that  awaited  him  in  tbtt 
land.    (Virg.,  JEn.,  2,  562,  teqq.) 

Caictis  or  Cxcusji  (lI^«ti<»forEpe&Ta),alownol 
Boeotia,  which  Pansaniss  (9,  33)  and  Livy  (36,  !i; 
term  the  harboar  of  Thespis.    It  was  on  the  confinei 
of  the  Megarein  territory,  and  a  diffieatt  and  danm 
ons  load  led  along  the  anore  from  tbenee  to  .£gosuts 
n»,  a  sesport  belonging  to  the  latter.    Xenophon,  us 
two  occasions,  describes  the  LaeediemoQians  u  le- 
treating  from  Bceotis  by  this  route,  vrith  great  hazard 
and  labour,  before  the  battle  of  Loactra,  when  under 
the  command  of  Cleombrotus,  and  agun  subsequeitf  to 
that  bloodv  conflict.   {Hia.  Or.,  5,  4,  n.—Jbid.,  6. 
4,  35.)   Pansaniaa  describes  tbe  navigation  from' tbe 
coast  of  the  Pel<^nnesun  to  Creusa  as  dangerous,  on 
account  of  the  many  headlands  which  it  waa  necessary 
to  double,  and  also  from  the  Tiolence  of  the  winds 
blowing  from  the  mountains  (9,  32. — Compsie  Stra- 
bo, 406  and  409. — Ptol.,  p.  86).    Tbe  positioa  ot 
Creusa  seems  to  ctnrespona  with  that  of  Ltvadottro,  ■ 
well-frequented  port,  situkted  in  a  hvf  running  inlui 
towards  the  nortn,  to  which  it  give*  its  naow.  From 
lAvaioetro  to  Paato  there  is  a  path  which  winds  around 
Uie  western  shore  of  the  l»y,  at  the  base  of  Mount 
Citheron,  and  agreee  very  well  with  Xenopbon's  de- 
scription.   (Cramer's  Aneieat  Greece,  vol.     p.  ^12, 
Mtqq.)  * 

Cniulatrs  or  Caiwasva,  I.  a  river  of  Sicily,  in  the 
wMtem  part  of  the  ishnd,  flowiDg  into  the  Hypa^ 
D'Anville  makes  the  modem  name  OeMahidUtU;  but 
Mannert,  the  Sm  Bartoiomao.    The  ortlx^raphy  of 
the  ancient  word  is  given  differently  in  different  edi- 
tions of  Virffil.    The  true  resditig  ia  Crimisaa  or  Cri- 
missns,    (Consult  Heyne,  in  Far.  Lect.,  ad  Virg., 
Mn.,  t,  99.— CeUariue,  Geogr.  Ant.,  vol.  1.  p.  7»4.> 
— II.  or  Orimisa,  a  promo^jtory,  river,  and  town  oi 
Bratiom,  north  of  Crotona.   Tlio  modem  name  ol 
the  promontorr  is  Capo  deW  Alice  ;  of  the  livci,  the 
Fitim«mca ;  toe  modem  Ctro  anawers  to  the  city. 
Tbia  place  waa  said  to  have  been  founded  by  PbikK 
tetea  after  the  aiege  of  1^.   f^rvft^  SH.— Steyk 
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9ft,t*-  v.~Lyeopkr  ,  91 1.)— til.  Tbe  god  of  the  riv^ 
QinitM  in  Sicily.  He  becune,  by  a  Trojan  feEoale, 
Ik  of  Aceetes  or  jGgestee.  (Vid.  Mgeatea, 
uieoaym  Sen.,  ad  Virg.,  Mn.,  \,  650.) 

Cuiriiin,  L  ■  native  m  Alezsndroa  ia  Egypt,  of 
BUBB,  if  not  acrrile,  origin.*   According  to  tbe  aclxili- 
Mt  on  Jhnenal  (1,  36),  do  was  at  first  a  paper-vender 
[][^no)ru^),  bat  became  afterward  a  great  favourite 
with  Domitian,  and  was  raised  to  equestrian  rank. 
Hb  wis  b  man  of  infuooos  morale.    {SchoL,  in  cod. 
&brs.,  a  Jw.,  L  e.—8ekM,  Obi.,  5,  36.)— 11.  Ji. 
odicidMis  philosapber  and  poet  in  the  time  of  Horace, 
and  soled  for  gatmlity.   According  to  the  echoUaet 
(ed  ibnL,  &m.,  1,  1,  IM),  be  wrote  eome  veises 
on  tb»  8li^  philosophy,  and,  on  account  of  hia  ver- 
boeeoess  and  loquacity,  received  tbe  ^>pBUatioQ 
aftrSkajoi.   (Comparo  Doting,  ad  Horat.,  I.  c.) 
CuiFOs,  S1.LLOSTIUS.    Vid.  Salhistius. 
Ctisasirs  SiHca,  an  arm  of  the  Sinns  Corinthiacoa, 
00  the  northern  Atae.   It  extends  into  the  country  of 
Pfcoet^  and  bid  ftt  iu  head  the  town  of  Crien,  wbwtee 
it  tocA  ila  name.   Ita  modem  name  is  tbe  Oulf  of 
Salmu,  bom  the  modem  city  qf  Salma,  the  ancient 
Aaqiamt,  irtiicb  was  tbe  chief  town  of  the  I^ocrt 
Ondn,and  ky  to  the  northeast  of  Delphi.  {Cramer^s 
Anc  Gfucc,  vol.  2,  p.  161.) 

CaiTBUs,  the  reputed  mother  of  Homnr.  (Vid. 
Hoawna.) 

CtnUa,  one  of  tbe  thirty  tyrants  set  over  Athens 
117  tl»  Snrtana.    He  was  of  mtod  ftmily,  and  a  man 
of  conaoadde  talents,  Imt  .m  dangenms  niociplea. 
He  ap[died  Umaelf  with  great  succesa  to  the  cultnre 
of  eloqucDoe,  iriiich  he  wi  studied  under  Goigias, 
and  Cicen  cites  him  amoi^  the  public  apeaketa  of 
that  day.   (Brat.,  7.—De  Oral.,  ft,  22.)   He  appears 
lUo  to  bare  bad  »  talent  for  poetry,  if  we  mar  jndge 
fan  aoeae  fiaaasiita  of  hia  which  have  reachBd  ua. 
Critna  lamed  aia  attentkm  likewise  to  philosophical 
Kodtes,  and  was  one  of  tile  disciples  of  Socrates,  whom, 
howerer,  be  qnarrelled  with  and  left.   (Xen.,  Mem., 
1,  3-)   Beit«  after  this  banished  from  Athens  for 
»me  caose  ttot  ia  not  known,  be  retired  to  Theasaly, 
a^icR  he  excited  an  insurrection  among  the  Penesta 
mtab.   (CoDMilt  Sehuider,  ad  Xm.,  Hitt.  Gr.,  3, 
^  S6,  i<  od  XcM.,  Mm.,  1.  2,  24.)    Subsequently  to 
flaabenited  ^wita,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  laws 
and  intitotiooe  of  that  republic.   Returning  to  Athens 
along  with  Lysander,  B.C.  404,  he  was  appointed  one 
irf  £e  ddr^,  hia  pride  of  birth  and  hatred  of  dema* 
hvaag  pointed  him  oat  as  a  fit  person  for  that 
After  a  cniel  and  oppreesiTe  oae  of  tbe  power 
tbna  eoofemd  upon  him,  he  fell  in  batttle  against  Thra- 
aybuAif  and  hi»  followers.    Plato,  who  was  a  relation 
i  hia^  baa  nade  him  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  his  Tt- 
anraa  and  Critiae.     {Xen.,  Hiet.  Gr.,  3, 3.— Id.,  2, 4.) 

Carro,  I.  a  wealthy  Athenian,  the  intimate  friend 
ud  disciple  of  Socrates.  When  that  philosopher  was 
■censed,  be  became  security  for  htm;  and,  after  his 
nDdemnatioD,  succeeded  in  t»ibiiu  tbe  keeper  of  the 
(nan.  ao  Ifant  Soentee,  bad  be  fait  ioelined,  aught 
■ndy  hmn  escaped.  He  is  introdoced,  tberefwe, 
hr  Pblo  mm  m  intariocutor  in  the  dialogae  called 
^rit9,  after  bi*  n*me.  The  remainder  of  hia  life  ia  not 
bowB ;  baU  as  be  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  with 
Secntca,  be  coald  jtfft  have  long  siirrived  him.  Crito 
nau  seventeen  d'.akfnes,  which  are  loaU  iPloL, 
CnL-~8md.,  As  ■) — ir  A  Macedonian  htstoriant  who 
viote  an  acewiw  I^iUrae,  Perua,  of  tbe  foanda- 
Boa  of  Symeuae,  of  tbe  Gete,  dec  (Svid,,  t.  v.) — 
'IL  An  Atbeniaii  •colptor,  who,  with  Nicolaua,  one 
^  feOow  citizena,  made  a  statue  intended  as  a 
ttffon  to  a  boUdin^-  This  work,  belonging  to  tbe 
data  of  Cm^aii'I^*  u  still  extant,  and  forms  part  of 
ikc«OeetioD»itbe  ViUciOmt.  Winekehninn  (roL 
1^  a.  303)  tbink*  he  flooridied  aboot  the  time  of  Cice- 


CtiTOL^a,  I.  a  native  of  Pbaselis  in  Lycia,  wm 
came  to  Athens  to  study  philosophy,  and  became  there, 
after  tbe  death  of  Ariston  of  Ceos,  the  head  of  thi 
peripatetic  school  He  was  sent  by  the  Atheniana, 
along  with  Cameades  and  Diogenes,  on  an  embassy  tc 
Rome,  B.C.  168,  and  acquired  great  reputation  in  that 
city,  during  hia  stay  there,  for  his  ability  in  speaking; 
a  eircumatance,  however,  which  did  not  prevent  hit 
declaiming  against  the  rhetorical  art,  which  be  conaid- 
ered  prejudicial  rather  than  useful.  He  lived  mora 
than  eighty  years.  Critotaus  strove  to  confirm,  by 
new  arguments,  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  respecting 
the  eternity  of  the  world.  (Pht.,  de  Exit,  p.  606. — 
de.,  ds  Fin.,  S,  6.—Sloi>aut,  Eclog.  Pkyi.,  1,  1.— 
PAtto,  Muni,  huorrupt.,  p.  043.)— II.  A  general  of 
the  Achaana,  and  one  of  the  p-itu:ipal  authors  of  the 
war  between  tbe  Romans  and  hia  countrymen,  which 
ended  in  the  subjugation  of  tiie  latter.  (Pofyfi.,  38, 
3.— 7d.,38,  6,  &c.)  a 

Ckio-iibtopor  (Kpteti  Henmiv,  i.  a.,  <*  JCom'a 
Frmt*),  L  a  piotDontoi;  of  tbe  Tanrie  Cbewonear 
and  tbe  moat  aoolhem  point  of  that  penlnaola.  It  i 
now  called  JToradyeiottroim,  according  to  D'Anvilla 
which  signifies,  in  the  Turkish  language,  Black-itoit 
Mannert,  however,  makes  tbe  mmlem  same  to  bt 
Ajadag,  or  the  Holy  MounUun. — II.  A  promontory 
of  Crete,  forming  its  aoathwestem  extremity,  ao'*- 
Cspe  Crio.    (P/m.,  4,  11.) 

Caoafzt,  a  people  between  Moont  Hcmns  and  tbe 
Danube,  in  Lower  Mnaia.  Their  tanitory  bnr  in  a 
Dortheaatera  direction  from  PhiUppopolia  on  the  He- 
bras.   (PUn.,  4,  IS.) 

CaocoDiLSroLtB,  a  cite  of  Egypt.  (Kid.  Arainoe 
V.)  ^ 

Ckocub,  a  youth  who,  being  unable  to  obtain  the 
object  of  hia  afiectiona,  the  nymph  Smitax,  pinet! 
awar*  and  waa  changed  into  the  erocva,  or  "  aaffira.' 
Smilax  beraelf  was  metamorphosed  into  the  amilax,  ol* 
"  Oriental  bindweed."   (Omd,  Met.,  4,  383.) 

Cr(B9C8,  son  of  Alyaltes,  king  of  Lydia,  and  bom 
about  591  B.C.  lie  waa  the  fifth  and  last  of  thr 
Mermnade,  a  family  which  began  to  reign  with  Gyges, 
who  dethroned  Candanles.  (Herod.,  1,  14.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  author  jnat  quoted,  CrmsDa  waa  the  son 
of  Alyattes  by  aCerian  mothor,  uid  bad  a  half-brother, 
named  Pantafeon,  tiu  ofiapring  of  an  Ionian  female.  Ad 
attempt  was  made  by  a  pnvate  foe  of  Crcesua  to  hinder 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  to  place  the  kingdom 
in  the  hands  of  Pantaleon ;  but  the  plot  failed  (Herod., 
1,  92),  aldwugh  Stobaiia  (iSerm.,  46)  informs  us,  that 
CroesuB,  on  coming  to  tbe  throne,  divided  ibe  kingdom 
with  his  brother.  Plntarcb  atates,  that  tbe  second 
wife  of  Alyattes,  wishing  to  remove  Crccsns,  ^ve  a 
female  Iwker  in  the  royal  household  a  dose  of  poison  to 
put  into  the  bread  she  made  for  Croesus.  Tbe  woman 
mformed  Cnesus,  and  gave  the  poisoned  bread  to  the 
qucen>  children,  and  the  prince,  out  of  gratitude,  con- 
secrate at  Delphi  a  golden  image  of  this  female  three 
cubits  Urii.  (Ptvi.,  de  Pyth.  Orae.~Op.,  ed.  Reieke, 
vol.  7,  p.BSO,—Hend.,  1,  SI.)  Cnaaas  aacended  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  bia  father)  B.C.  S60,  and  imme- 
diately nndertook  the  snbjosatioo  of  the  Greek  com- 
munitiea  of  Aaia  Minoi  (the  ^oliana,  lonians,  and 
Dorians),  whose  disnnited  state,  and  almost  continual 
wars  with  one  another,  rendered  his  task  an  easy  one. 
Ha  ctmtented  himself,  however,  after  reducing  them 
beneadi  his  sway,  with  merely  impoeing  an  annual 
tribute,  and  Ml  uieir  bnniB  of^vemtoent  nnaltered. 
When  tbia  c<H)qaeBt  was  eflected,  be  turned  hi:i 
tbou^ta  to  the  co^tru^  tion  of  a  fleet,  mtending  to 
attack  the  islands,  but  was  dissuaded  Irom  hts  pnrposc 
by  Bias,  of  Priene.  {Herod.,  I,  27.)  Tnmmg  his 
arms,  upon  thia,  against  tbe  nations  of  Asia  Minor,  be 
subjected  all  the  coontn  lying  weet  of  the  river  Haba, 
except  CiUcia  and  Lvaa ;  and  thm  apfdiad  bimadi  tt 
lbs  arta  of  peace,  and  to  tbe  patmiage  of  fly  atm.'  0 
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aad  Pi  litentera.  He  mc*iDf>  famed  (A  hia  richea 
and  BiiDificence.  Poeu  ana  pbiloac^fJtim  were  invited 
to  fail  court,  and,  amon^  others,  Solon,  the  Athenian,  ia 
nid  to  hkT*  viiited  hia  c^tital,  Saidia.  Hetodotoa 
Tela  tea  the  eoDTenatioo  which  took  place  between  the 
"atter  and  Cnaaiu  on  the  aabject  of  hnman  felicity,  in 
arhieh  the  Athenian  offended  the  Lydtan  mODarch  by 
be  Uule  value  which  he  attached  to  ricbee  aa  a  meana 
•f  bai^iioeaa.  {Herod.,  1,  30.)  Thia  anecdote,  how- 
ever* a^>eared  encumbered  with  chronological  difficni- 
tiea,  ena  to  Ute  ancimta  {Plut.,  Vit.  SeL,  c  S7),  and 
bee  given  liae  to  conaiderable  diacnaaimia  in  modem 
timea.  (Coneidt  LarcMer,  Ckrtmol.  tHtrod.,  vol.  7, 
p.  S0&,  teqq. — CloMer,  HiMtoire  dtt  premier*  tetKpt 
it  U  Gricey  vol.  S,p.  ZH.  —  Sekdtz,  Apparai.  U 
AmaJl.  Crit.  Rer.  Grot.,  p.  16,  eeqq.—SUiT,  ad 
Hereiol.,  I,  30.)  Not  bog  af^  tUa,  Cnsaua  bad 
the  miefiHtirae  to  loae  hia  eon  Atya  (nd.  Atys) ;  bat 
the  deep  aflliction  into  whigh  thia  km  plnnged  bim 
waa  dispelled  in  a«ne  degree,  after  two  vears  of 
mooming,  a  feeling  of  dnquiet  relative  to  the  move- 
menia  of  Cyrua  and  the  increaaing  power  the  Per* 
aiana.  Wiabing  lo  form  an  alliaitee  with  the  Grs^ 
of  Europe  agatnat  the  danger  which  threatened  bim, 
a  atep  whtcb  had  been  recommended  by  tbe  oracle  at 
Delphi  {Herai.,  1,  63),  he  addressed  bu&aelf,  for  this 
purpose,  to  the  X^acedamonians,  at  ibat  time  the  moat 
powerful  of  the  Grecian  communities,  and  having  suc- 
ceeded in  hia  object,  and  made  magni6cent  jseseots  to 
the  Delphic  shrine,  be  resolved  on  open  hostilities  with 
tbe  Persiana.  Tbe  art  of  the  crafty  {»ieatbood  who 
managed  the  machinery  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  is  no- 
where more  clearly  ihown  than  in  the  biatorv  of  tbeir 
loyal  dupe,  the  monarch  of  Lydia.  He  had  lavished 
upon  thMi  temple  the  moat  splendid  gifU ;  so  splradid, 
in  fact,  that  we  should  be  tempted  to  su^Mct  Hetodo- 
toa of  ex^geration  if  bis  account  were  sot  confinned 
Vy  other  writers.  And  tbe  recipienta  of  tbia  bounty,  in 
lh«ir  turn,  put  bim  offwith  on  answer  of  tbe  moat  studied 
amUgaity  when  be  conaulted  their  far-famed  oracle  on 
the  anbieet  of  a  war  with  tbe  Peralana.  The  response 
of  ApniO  was.  that  if  Craaua  nede  war  upon  thia  peo- 
ple, he  wuld  ieatroy  a  great  empire ;  and  tbe  answer  of 
Amphiaraoa  (for  bis  oracle,  too,  was  conaulted  by  the 
Lydian  king),  tended  to  the  aame  eflect.  (Herod.,  t, 
58.)  The  verse  itself,  containing  tbe  response  of  tbe 
•rade,  ia  given  \3y  Diodoma  (Bxeerpt.,  7,  9  38),  and  is 
as  follows :  Kpoiaot,  'AAw  duitfdf ,  /w^}^  °fi}^ 
KOfakiaet,  "  Creuut,  on  kaamg  eroMted  the  Hdya, 
wiU  deitrmf  a  great  empire,"  tbe  riw  Hatys  being,  u 
ab«ady  remarked,  the  boondary  of  his  domioionB  to 
tbe  cast.  (Compare  Cic.,  de  Div.,  S,  66. — Ariatot., 
RMet.,  3,  4.)  Cronus  thoogbt,  of  course,  tbe  kingdom 
thus  refiHTed  to  waa  that  of  Cyrus ;  tbe  iasne,  however, 
pioved  it  to  be  hia  own.  Having  assembled  a  numer- 
ous army,  the  Lydian  monarch  creased  the  Haljrs.  in- 
vaded the  tMrritory  of  Cyraa,  and  a  battie  took  place 
in  the  diatriet  ai  Pteria,  bat  withoat  my  deeisin  r»- 
sdt.  CrtMna,  open  this,  ttunking  bis  forces  net  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  marchiad  back  to  Sardis,  disbanded 
hia  anny,  consisting  entirely  of  mercenaries,  and  sent 
for  anceoor  to  Amasis  of  Egypt,  and  also  to  tbe  Laceds- 
moniana,  determining  to  attack  the  Persians  Main  in  tbe 
bagtoung  of  the  next  aping .  But  Cyms  did not  allow 
bim  time  to  efibet  tins.  Having  diaeovered  Uiat  it  waa 
the  intention  of  tbe  Indian  king  to  teeak  up  his  present 
•m^,  be  marched  with  all  apeed  into  Ly^ia,  before  a 
new  mercenanr  force  could  be  assembled,  defeated 
Croesus  (who  had  no  force  at  his  command  but  bis 
Lydian  cavalry),  in  the  battle  of  Ttmnbro,  shut  him  up 
in  Sardis,  and  took  tbe  city  itself  after  a  siege  of  four- 
teen days,  and  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  son  of  Alyattea.  With  Cimaoa  fell  the  empire  td 
the  I^rdians.  Herodotns  triatestwoinerediUettoriea 
someeted  with  this  •vmt ;  one  having  r^Nrane*  to 
*ht  dumb  son  of  CRBasa,  who  noke  fin  the  first  time 
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when  he  saw  a  aoldiec  in  the  act  of  kiUhw  bia  lather 
and,  by  tbe  •zdaaatioD  vAidi  be  nttand,  amd  hk 
parent's  life,  fbe  addlM  being  ignocaot  of  iH  lank , 
and  the  other  being  oa  follows  :  Crmaoa  havtiw  bsas 
made  prisoner,  a  )Hle  waa  erected,  on  which  he  waa 
placed  in  order  to  be  burned  alive.  Afte.  keeping  m- 
lence  for  a  long  time,  tbe  nytl  captive  heaved  a  dea^ 
aigb,  and  with  a  groan  thrice  prtmouDced  the  name  of 
Solon.  Cyrna  sent  to  know  tne  reason  of  this  exdn> 
matitm,  and  Cnesas,  afier  conaiderable  delay,  aeanaut- 
•d  him  with  the  cennfsatioD  between  Unaelf  and 
8olmi,in  which  the  lattw  had  diaeoorsedwith  so  muA 
wisdom  on  the  instability  of  hnman  hapfiinese.  Tbe 
Penian  monarch,  relcoiting  apon  thia,  gave  orders  fat 
GrmauB  to  be  releaaed.  But  the  fiamcs  bad  already 
begun  to  ascend  on  every  side  of  the  pile,  and  all  fan 
man  aid  proved  m^bctnal.   In  this  emergency  CroBsns 

E rayed  eameatly  to  Apolle,  the  god  on  whom  be  had 
ivtabed  ao  mmqr  qjlondid  tSEmag^ ;  that  dei^  heard 
bis  pravw,  and  a  sudden  and  heavy  foil  of  laio  esttii' 
gairiwd  tbe  flames!  {Herwi.,  1,  8S,  Mff.)  This 
story  m&st  be  decidedly  nntme,  as  it  is  not  possfide  to 
conceive  that  tbe  Persians  would  employ  fire,  which 
to  them  was  a  sacred  element,  in  pnniaomg  a  eriminal 
Crmana,  after  thia,  stood  ht^  in  the  favour  of  Cyme, 
who  profited  by  his  advice  on  several  ioqiartaot  occa- 
sions ;  and  Ctestts  saya  diat  the  Peidan  monsidi  aa 
signed  him  for  hia  residmce  a  city  near  EcbaUna. 
Tbia  prince,  in  his  last  moments,  rectmunended  Crce* 
sus  to  the  care  of  his  son  and  successor  Casdyyaes. 
and  entreated  tbe  Indian,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  si 
adviaer  to  his  son.  CitBsns  discharged  thia  duty  will 
so  much  fidelity  aa  to  give  offence  to  tbe  new  monnrdi, 
who  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  deadk  Hwmitj  for  lum, 
they  who  were  charged  vrith  thia  order  neaitatod  It 
cany  it  into  execotion ;  and  Cambyaas,  soon  •ftoi, 
having  regretted  hia  precipitation,  Cnssus  was  agaiE 
bns^t  into  his  presence,  and  reatwed  to  hia  fomea 
favour.  Tbe  rest  of  his  history  is  ankoown.  Aa  hi 
waa  advanced  in  years,  be  cotud  not  have  long  boT' 
vived  Cambyaes.  (Herod.,  8,  36,  wm. — Ccnipan 
BShr,  ad  Ctet.,  p.  lOS,  se^.— Cmtaier,  Jfyagm.  Ui»t^ 
p.  307,  Mcqq. — Nic,  Damaee.,  m  Excerpt.  ValeM.,  p 
467,  tt^q.)  The  wealth  of  Crasua  waa  proveibisl  tm 
tbe  ancient  world,  and  one  aource  of  anpply  waa  in  the 
Botd  ore  washed  down  by  the  Paetolos  from  Mount 
iWlas  in  Lydia.  (Compare  £r<raus,  eloL  I,  cenL 
6,  cc^.  M.—Strab.,  610, 625.-~r*ry.,  10,  141 
— Sdue..  Pkmt.,  604.— Jtiaeiu^,  SaL,  11,  S98.) 

Camii  or  Csomhi,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  in  Jha  diatiiet 
CromiUa,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  a  place  of  some 
strength.  It  is  thought  by  Sir  W.  Gell  to  correspond 
with  Crano,  two  hoara  and  forty-seven  minntea  from 
5nutw,  or  Megalopolis.    (Am.     tie  Marem,  p.  99.) 

Caoiiiif  ON,  a  small  pUaa  in  Corintbia,  on  tbe  ^oia 
of  the  Saronic  Golf,  south  of  the  Megarean  frontier. 
It  waa  eeMwated  in  mythology  aa  the  btont  of  a 
wad  boar  destroyed  by  Theaena.  (Pbl^  Vit.  Th€*.t 
Plat.,  tack.,  p.  IQd.—Strabit,  380.)  Paoaatnao  aaiya 
it  was  named  after  Crommos,  son  of  Neptune.  From 
Thncydides  (4,  44)  it  appears  that  Oroamyon  was 
ISO  atadia  from  (3orioth.  The  little  bamlat  of  Comi- 
ta  at  Kinetta  is  genenlly  tboo^t  to  occupy  the  «iu 
of  tiiia  ancient  town.  (CkaniUr't  TVoaa^,  vol.  %, 
ch.  43.— OWTf  Am.,  p.  tOO.) 

Crophi,  a  mountain  of  Egypt,  between  Elephnatina 
and  Syene.  Between  this  mountain  and  anothor  caUed 
Mc^hi  wore  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  according  to  a 
foolish  statement  made  to  Herodotna  by  an  ^fjfJaam 
priest  at  SaVs.   {Herodat.,  3,  28.) 

Cbotona  or  CaoTO  (Kpiruv),  now  C^tm^,  ■ 
powerful  city  of  Italy,  in  the  Brutiorom  agar,  oa  tho 
coaat  of  dw  Sinna  'nrentinoa.  lu  fonndatioB 
cribed  to  Myscellas,an  Achman  leader,  aoon  after  &yt^ 
aria  bad  been  eolonlted  a  par^  of  tbe  aame  nataoifc 
which  was  aboat  716  A  0.  A^'^^-vJt^^-* 
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Ink,  an.)  Acoording  to  sobm  ttiditkMW,  ihf  «i* 
disf  CnCHii  wu  much  more  ancient,  u)d  it  u  said  to 
Sl^ittpuae  from  loe  hero  CrotoD.  (Omd,Mettm.t 
IS,  fi3.— Compue  Herael.,  Pont.  Fragm.,  p.  20. — 
DtoL  Sic.,  4,  24.)  The  retidence  of  Pythagwu  and 
his  most  distbgaishsd  foUowen  in  this  city,  bwetfaer 
with  die  oretthnw  of  Sybaris  which  it  accornpusbed, . 
■ad  iha  oploiu  of  Mile  and  of  wrcnl  other  Crotooiav : 
nttaa  ia  lb*  Oljrmpic  Quoea,  coDtribntad  ia  a  high 
kgm  w  niM  ito  ftme.   Itt  clinuto,  tbo,  wu  proTer-  ' 
M&ir  e»»llent,  and  was  soi^NMed  to  be  pariicuUrly 
edcolatad  for  jnodocing  m  iu  inbabitanta  that  tobust 
£uBS  of  body  nqoisite  to  eneure  socoeu  id  gymnaatio 
enicats.   Heoco  it  was  commonly  said,  that  the  last 
atlfcts  of  Cntom  was  lbs  first  of  the  oibei  Greeks. 
(Str^  to.)  Tliis  ei^  wu  abo  celebiated  fn  its 
seboolof  iiiedieii»»  and  was  the  bfathphe*  of  Demo- 
esdas,  aiio  long  eojojvA  the  repotation  of  beiojr  the 
int  Bhnueiu  of  Greacs.   {Heroiol.,  8, 181.)  How- 
mr  onUiant  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Crolona  its 
tnnni^  ortx  Sybaizis  may  uppear,  that  event  must  be 
jiqgudad  also  a*  the  t«nn  of  bar  greatneas  and  pros* 
fMtf ;  fat  from  this  petiod  it  is  aaid  llMt  loziny  and 
the  love  <rf  pleasure,  ute  osq^  consequences  of  ^eat 
apifanwi  som  obliterated  all  the  good  efiects  wbieh 
ku  been  poduced  yy  the  wisdom  utdmor^f  of  ^ 
tksgons,  and  eoupired  to  etiervate  that  haifflhood  and 
rwoor  fin  which  the  Crotoniatv  had  hitherto  been  so  pe- 
cdkily  diaUngaiabed.   (Potjfi.,  Fragm.,  7, 1,  and  10, 
l.—Tim.,af.Atlien.,Vt,^.)  As  a  fffoof  of  the  remark- 
able change  iriiieh  toi^  |daee  in  tlw  warlike  qtirit  of 
it  is  eud  tbtt,  on  tbrir  bei^f  sabeequehtly 
ii^^^cd  in  hostStieB  with'  die  Loerians,  «n  amy  of 
1M,000  Crotmistas  were  rooted  by  10,000  of  the  en- 
eny  on  the  banks  of  the  Sagns.    Soch  wae,  indeed, 
the  Joss  they  cxpenanced  in  ttiia  battle,  that,  according 
le  Strabo,  their  city  hencefordi  rapidly  declined,  and 
could  no  longer  maintain  the  rank  it  bad  long  held  a^ng 
the  Italiot  rqmUics.   {Straio,  tOI.)  Aecordi^to 
•fcstu  (SO,  S),  it  ie  tne,  a  much  earlier  date  ought  to 
be  ass^ned  to  (his  event ;  but  the  eccoanta  which 
SInbottu  followed  evidently  regarded  itassubseqaeiit 
to  die  fail  of  Sybaiis,  and  [nrooability  rather  faToura 
■acfa  an  arrangement  in  the  order  of  events.  (Con- 
job  Btyae,     Cmt.  Orme.,  prolut.  10,  t»  Op.  Acad., 
voL     p.  184.)   Dionysias  the  dder,  who  was  then 
ainni!^  al  die  anbvemon  of  all  the  atatee  of  Magn 
Oneeie,  hevti^  nii|irieed  the  cltad^  gained  possession 
of  the  town,  ivhtch,  however,  be  did  not  long  retain. 
(£**.,  24,  8.)    Cratona  was  finally  able  to  assert  iU 
Jiniepeiidcnce  agnmst  his  deaigRa;  as  well  as  Uie  attaeka 
of  the  BiDtu ;  and  wlien  Pyrniua  invaded  Italy,  it  was 
BtiB  a  conoderfMe  city,  extending  on  both  banks  of 
de  jEmniMt  mod  its  watts  embncing  a  circumference 
■f  twelve  aoilea.   Bnt  the  conaeqaeaeea  of  the  war 
■hieh  eneooJ  with  that  king  proved  so  ruinous  to  its 
posperitf,  diat  above  one  oalf  of  its  extent  became 
Araerted ;  the  .£ssnis,  which  flowed  thnngh  the  town, 
■pw  ran  at  sodcm  distance  from  the  inhabited  part, 
■hicb  was  s^ain  separated  from  the  fortresa  by  a  va- 
nx  space.    Such  is  the  picture  sdtich  Livy  draws  of 
Ae  stale  Of  dm  city  after  tb^  battle  of  Oamm,  at 
ehKb  period  almoat  all  the  Check  colooie*  dwodoned 
ihe  RonaD  caoee.   Crotona  wee  then  occupied  by  the 
Ckoiii,  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel,  in  which  the 
:kef  iniBlntanee  had  taken  refoge ;  tftese  being  unable 
Is  drftnd  the  place  aninst  a  Caitinginiaa  force,  soon 
liter  sanendavd,  and  wwe  alkiwed  to  withdraw  to 
Locri    (Xiv-*  S4, 3  and  9.)   Orotona  eventually  fell 
■gaa  Bio  tb*  faanb  of  the  RonMoa,  A.U.C.  580,  end 
K  eolnj  wmm  — tabBahed  here.    Pliny  merely  apeake 
sf  it     aa  Ofpi^^t  witiwut  adding  a  single  remaA 
iiii)ii<  liim  ite  importance.    It  became  a  place  of  some 
aoBaaqoasce  m  the  time  of  Beltsarins,  who  made  it, 
m  aceovBt  of  itm  poiitioii,  a  chief  point  io  bis  opera- 
alM^  the  coast.  {PrteOf.,  B.  Gtlk.,  8,  28.  U 


4, 2d.)  Ite-htibour*  however,  does  not  seem  to  bav 
been  any  of  the  beat,  or  well  calculated  to  afford  f«t>< 
taction  againat  storms  and  winds.  It  vras  rather  what 
Polybioe  calls  (10,  1)  a  aunuaerbaibour.  (Cmwr's 
Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  801,  ssff. — Jfomur^  Gtogr^ 
vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  210.) 

CaoTOKiiTiB,  the  InhalHtaDte  of  Cietona.  (Oie., 
ie  Jm.,  3, 1) 

CaoTOH il-ns  (j^  Kporuvifinf  r6pa),  a  pan  of  Italy, 
of  which  Orotona  was  the  capital.   {Tktteyd.,  7,  85.) 

CBUs-roHxitluH  or  CEOBTtmlTm,  a  town  of  the 
Sabtnes,  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Fidene,  and,  like  Fidens^, 
founded  by  a  colony  fiiom  Alba.  (Dion.  Hal.,  2,  63.) 
Its  great  antiqnity  is  also  attested  by  Viigil  (Mn.,  7, 
689),  and  by  SUius  Ilalicus  (8, 367).  From  Pliny  (3, 
6)  we  leim  that  the  Cmstaintiu  were  vanqniabed  1^ 
Romulus,  and  that  a  eettlement  was  fimned  in  their 
territory.  The  fertility  of  their  lands  ia  extolled  by 
more  ^an  one  writer.  Their  ciW,  however,  was  not 
finally  conquered  till  the  reign  of  the  elder  Tarqum. 
(lav.,  1,  8S.)  The  name  of  Cmstnminl  Oolles  ap- 
pears to  have  been  givra  to  tbe  ridge  of  which  tbe 
Hons  Sacer  fisrmed  a  part,  dnee  Yarro,  speaking  et 
the  secession  of  the  Roman  people  to  Unt  lull,  terms 
it  Se^ttio  Cnuhmerina.  (L.  X.,  3,  1.)  The  tribe 
called  Cruslvmina  evidently  derived  its  name  from 
this  ancient  city.  (Zm.,  42,  84.)  Tbe  ruins  of  Cms 
tumerium  are  said  to  exist  in  a  place  now  called  Mat 
agliano  Vecekio.  {Vulp.,  Vet.  Lot.,  lib.  18,  c.  17.-  -  • 
Oramer^t  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  803,  «jjf.) 

CrsalAs,  I.  a  Greek  hiatorisn  and  physicisn  of  Coi- 
dus,  who  flourished  in  the  tine  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemoo. 
(SiBiAis,  ».  v.—Xen.,  AnaA.,  1,  8,  27.-— JWoil.  Sic., 
1,  82.)  He  was  of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiades;  who 
poBsessed  ^e  art  of  healing  as  a  patrimony,  inherited 
ftom  Iheir  great  progenitor  .£sculapius.  {Galen,  vol. 
fi,  p.  662,  T.  SI,  ed.  Baail.)  Cteaias  assisted  at  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  B.C.  401,  but  it  is  not  precisely 
known  whether  be  was  in  the  army  of  CSyrus  or  in 
that  of  Artaxerxes.  He  merely  states  that  be  beried 
the  vround  received  by  the  latter  during  dw  eunflict 
In  Bpraking,  however,  of  the  death  of  Clearehus,  tbe 
Grecian  commander,  which  took  place  a  short  time 
after  tbe  battle,  he  informs  us,  that  be  was  then  tin 
physician  of  Paiyaatia,  the  mother  of  Artaxenoa, 
which  would  r«ider  it  very  probable  that  be  wae  from 
the  first  in  the  aoite  of  the  king,  and  net  in  that  of  his 
brother.  (Compare  B&kr,  ad  Cta.,  p.  16,  PrcUg.) 
He  passed,  afler  this,  seventeen  years  at  the  court  ol 
Persia.  Ctesiaa  eompoaed  a  History  of  Assyria  and 
Persia,  entitled  Ilepffuid,  in  28  books,  written  In  tin 
Ionic  dialect.  In  writing  this,  be  obtained  great  as- 
eiatance,  as  well  from  the  oral  communications  of  tiw 
Persians  as  from  ibe  archives  of  the  empire,  to  vriiicb 
be  aUles  that  he  had  aceeaa,  and  in  which  appear  to 
have  been  deposited  those  royal  docoments  wbdi  Di- 
odoTUB  Siculos  calls  patn^Kol  Sifdfpai.  These  an- 
nals contained  rather  the  history  of  the  court  and  the 
monarehs  of  Persia  th^n  that  of  the  state  itself. 
What  We  posaeea  at  present  of  the  histoiv  of  Ctesias, 
induces  the  belief,  that  It  was  precisely  in  this  circle 
of  events  that  the  work  of  Ctesias  just  mentioned  was 
princi^y  uken  up.  It  is  by  means  of  qnout^ns 
given  by  AihewBoa,  and  more  parlicularty  by^  Plutarch, 
that  we  are  made  acquainted  wiUi  some  fragments  of 
the  first  six  hooks,  which  turned  entirely  en  uie'history 
of  Assyria.  We  have  an  extract.  In  a  aomewhat  more 
complete  onler,  from  the  seventeen  books  ibat  imme- 
diately fbUow :  Pbotins  faai  [dwed  it  in  bia  BfUietbe- 
ea.  Ctesias  wrote  also  a  Ustonr  of  India  CIvAatf),  in 
one  book,  from  whieb  Photias  baa  also  copied  an  ex- 
tract— On  many  points  Ctesiss  is  in  cootraoiclion  with 
Herodotus,  whom  he  accuses  of  dea&nght  faMe;  and 
aim  with  Xenophon.  He  baa  been  charged,  in  hii 
torn,  wilb  bdng,  on  many  occasions,  ae^igent  of  the 
(ratb.  Wbtl  has  pBBciiilly  injuw!  tbe  wnutatwB  • 
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ficult  to  be  leconciled  with  tb^  ^tbe  Scripturet  thin 
th«  one  adopted  by  Horodotni.  It  muit  be  obteired, 
bowever,  that,  amone  tbo  ancient  writers,  Plutarch  ia 
Ibe  oa\y  one  wbo  sbowa  little  zeapect  for  Cteaias ; 
wbeieaa  Dio^aiua  of  Halicamaaaua,  Diodorus  Sicu- 
luB,  Strabo,  Pltn^,  and  even  Xenophon  faimaelf,  his 
eoDtempoiary,  cite  him  mth  praise,  or  at  least  witboot 
eoatadietiDg  Um.  It  may  reasoosblj  be  asked, 
orer,  which  of  the  two  ought  to  have  boon  better  ae- 
qnainted  with  the  subject  of  which  thej.troat,  Herod- 
otus or  Cteaias  T  Herodotus,  who  speaks  only  of  the 
affairs  of  Persia  on  the  testimony  of  others,  and  who 
wrote  at  a  period  when  the  Greeks  had  as  yet  bat  lit- 
tle intarcoorse  with  Persia;  or  Cteaiaa,  who  had 
paaaed  nnny  yetn  at  Suati  when  be  enje^  so  high 
t  reputed  u  to  be  cbtiged  with  the  maoagemeid  of 
some  important  negotistional  (Gedo^  Mem.  de 
"Aead.  du  Inter.,  &c.,  vol.  J4,  p.  »47,  *ej?.)— What 
las  just  been  said,  bowerer,  refers  merely  to  the  work 
of  Cteaias  on  Persia.  His  history  of  India  is  crowded  ' 
with  fables.  Heeren  {Uun,  vol.  1,  p.  383)  seeks  to 
'tisufy  Ctesias,  on  the  groand  that  be  detaib  merely 
those  of  the  mytlw  of  India  which  were  in  the  mouths 
^  the  vulgar  in  Persia.  Cuvier  also  obaerveB,  that 
Cteaiaa  has  by  no  meana  imagined  the  fantastic  ani* 
male  of  which  be  speaks,  but  that  he  has  fallen  into 
the  mistake  of  ascribing  an  actual  cxiateoce  to  the 
'  hieroglyphic  figures,  which  are  remarked  at  the  present 
day  among  the  mine  of  Persepolia.  We  there  find, 
lor  example,  the  marticbora,  that  fabtuous  atuma] 
which  waa  the  symbol  or  hieioslrpbic  of  royal  power. 
Maiqr  other  fables  are  to  be  ezptainBd  by  tbe  ignttfance 
of  the  laws  of  natoie.  which  waa  ao  great  among  the 
aneienta. — The  fragments  of  Ctesias  are  to  be  found 
appended  to  various  editions  of  Herodotus.  A  »epar> 
ate  edition  was  given  by  Lion,  in  1825,  8vo,  Gbaing., 
and  another  by  Behr,  in  1824,  8vo,  Francof.  This 
last  is  deeideiUy  the  best.  The  editor  baa  not  con- 
tented himself  with  giving  an  accurate  text,  corrected 
by  the  aid  of  maoiucripu,  bat  in  his  commentary  he 
explains  the  text,  with  reference  to  history,  geography, 
dtc.,  and  aeeks  also  to  justify  Cteaiaa  agaioat  most  of 
the  chargoB  sliced  to  his  discredit.  (ScAoU,  Hitt. 
Ut.  Gr.,  vol.  8,  p.  176,  ««.—/<(.,  vol.  7,  p.  436.)— 
II.  Ad  E^ieaian,  wbo  elao  wrote  on  Peraian  affairs. 
(Consult  Vwmif,  it  Hitt.  Grac.,  3,  p.  349.)— III. 
An  artut,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (34,  89)  as  having 
flourished,  along  with  other  carvers  in  silver,  after  the 
time  of  Myron. — IV.  A  spendthrift  and  debauched 
person.  &Hne  verses  of  the  comic  PoeU  Anaxilaa  and 
rbileteias  aoinat  him  are  nreaervea  in  Atbensus  (10, 
p.  416,  i.) 

CrBaiBloa,  a  nattve  of  Aacra,  and  cratemporaiy  of 
Archimedes,  who  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  IHol- 
emy  II.  and  Ptolemy  III.,  oi  between  860  and  340 
B.U.  He  waa  the  son  of  a  barber,  and  for  some  time 
exercised  at  Alexandrea  the  calling  of  his  paront. 
His  mechanical  genius,  bowever,  soon  caused  aim  to 
emerge  from  obscurity,  and  he  became  known  as  Jm 
mventor  of  sevoal  very  iogc&ioaa  contrivances  for 
nising  irat«r»  dte.  The  inventioQ  of  dqwytb-^  or 
mler  cloeka,  ia  a^  aaeiibed  to  him.  (Con^wre  Ft- 
tnmnu,  9,  9.)  He  wrote  a  woA  on  bydrauUe  ma- 
ehinea,  which  ia  now  lost  (ScjUU,  lUit.  lot.  Or., 
ml.  3,  p.  863.) 

CtmIfhom,  I.  an  Athenian,  who  broagfat  forward 
tbe  propoaitioa  respecting  the  crown  of  mid,  which 
Ifae  Athanianib  oo  nia  awUoa,  decreed  to  jDemoethe- 
Mi  fbr  Ui  pnUie  servieea.  He  wia  leeoaed  and 
hamM  to  Inal  for  this  by  JSaddnaa,  bnt  was  ane- 
eetMwy  defended  by  DeiBoatbaaes.  Tbit  eontro- 
veiay  gave  rise  to  the  tiro  famoua  end  rival  oraiiona 
nmceming  "  the  Crown."  {Vid.  Machines,  Demoe- 
ibenes.)-?!.  A  ci^  of  PartUa,  aitoata  oo  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tigriai  iqifwaite  to,  and  diatant  three  milai 


from  Selencii.  It  vne  founded  by  Tardanes.  tmoui 
bf  Paconu,  and  became  the  metropolis  of  tin  wbi^ 
Parthian  empire.  Cteaipbon  wu  at  first  an  incannd- 
arable  village,  but  the  camp  of  the  Parthian  moutcbi 
being  frequently  pitched  in  its  vicini^,  caused  it  grad- 
ually to  become  a  large  city.  In  A.D.  165  it  wu 
taken  by  the  Romans,  and  again  33  years  after  by  tbe 
£mperor  Severn*.  (Dio  <^u*..  76,  9. — ^aiat., 
Vit.  Sn.t  16.— iferorfutM,  3.  30.)  Notwithitsndiai, 
however,  its  loases,  it  atioeeeded  to  BabvlonandS» 
lencia  as  one  of  the  great  cs)>ilab  of  the  But.  Ia  ths 
time  of  Julian,  Cteaiphon  was  a  great  and  flooiisluif 
city ;  and  Coche,  as  the  on^  remaining  psrt  of  Sdes- 
cia  was  called,  was  merely  ita  suburb.  To  these  two 
have  been  aaaigned  the  modem  epithet  of  '*A1  Mo- 
dan,"  or  *■  the  cities."  They  are  now  both  in  miai. 
Ctesipbon  never  reeovered  ha  sack  by  the  SaneiBi, 

A.  D.  637.  Hiis  place  waa  the  winter  residence  d 
the  Parthian  and  Peraian  monarcbs.  In  summer  tbqr 
dwelt  at  Ecbatana  in  Media.  (Strabo,  743.— PUm., 
6,  M.—Mamert,  Geogr.,  vol.  S,  p.  406.) 

CdlXxo,  b  ci^  of  the  AllolHOgea,  in  Gallia  Hu 
bonensis,  on  the  banke  of  the  laara.  On  being  lebnilt 
by  Gratian,  it  took  the  name  of  GreUaiuipolis,  and  ii 
now  GrenabU.  (Cte.,  l!p.  ad  Fam.,  10,  S3.— Piaj 
Wanufr.JU  Gat.  Lmgob.,  3,  8.) 

CouM^.  a  city  of  .£olia,  in  Aaia  Minor.  {Yii. 
Cyme.) — II.  A  city  of  Campania  in  luly,  northweit 
of  Neapolis.  It  was  placed  on  a  rocky  hiU  washed  hf 
the  sea ;  and  the  aame  name  is  stiU  attached  to  tu 
ruina  which  lie  scattered  around  its  base.  Whstent 
doubt  may  have  be»  thrown  on  the  pretensiina  at 
many  other  Italian  towns  to  a  Greek  wigin,  those  a( 
Cume  seem  to  stand  on  grounds  too  firm  and  iDi> 
potable  to  be  called  in  question.  It  is  agreed  npoahj 
all  ancient  writers  who  have  adverted  to  this  city,  ihit  it 
was  founded  at  a  very  early  period  by  some  Greeks  ol 
Eu^,  under  the  ccmduct  of  Hippocles  of  Come  and 
M^iN^wneaof  Chalcis.  (Sfroio.  S43.— Ttnqid.,  C 
i.—Lu.,  8,  88.)  The  Latin  poete,  moreover,  with 
Yiigil  at  their  head,  all  distinguish  Cuma  by  the  titla 
of  the  Euboic  city.  (JEn.,  6. 2.— Ovtrf,  Met.,  li,  IH 
— iiHcan,  6,  lQ5.~~MartvU,  9,  aO.—SUUiuM, 
3.) — ^Tbe  period  at  which  Cunus  waa  founded  is  stiied 
in  the  chronoh^  of  Eosebius  to  have  been  about  11^ 

B.  C.I  that  it,  a  few  yeara  before  the  great  migialioa 
of  the  loniana  into  Aaia  Hbor.  (Compare  Sanger, 
ad  Eiueb.,  Chrtm.,  and  Pnduntx,  Not.  ad  Mas*. 
Oxon.,  p.  146.)  We  have  also  the  authority  of  Stnbo 
(/.  c.)  for  coDsidering  it  as  the  moat  ancient  of  all  the 
Grecian  colonies  inl>oth  Italv  and  Sicily.  The  colo- 
nisation of  Cnnus  at  tbia  early  period  is  a  remarkable 
event,  as  abowing  the  [M^jgress  already  made  bj  tba 
Greeka  in  the  art  of  navigation,  and  proving  aim  thrt 
they  were  thm  well  acquainted  with  Italy.  (Comptre 
MWer,  Etnukar,  vol.  1,  p.  167.)    Hence  Blum  is  oi 

grinion,  that  to  an  early  interconrae  between  Rome  and 
umn,  by  means  of  commercial  operations,  is  to  b« 
ascribed  Uie  jEolic  character  which  ao  cleariy  develops 
itself  in  the  forma  of  the  most  ancient  Latin.  (£■>- 
UUimg  in  RoBU  aiU  GemAkhU,  p.  89.)    Strabo  also 
informa  us,  that  firmn  ita  eomtnencament  the  state  sf 
the  colony  was  moat  flonriabing.    Tbe  fertility  (tf  tha 
enrrounding  country,  and  the  excellent  harbours  wind 
the  coast  afforded,  soon  rendered  it  one  of  the  mort 
powerful  cities  of  eoutbem  Italy,  end  enabled  it  to  fbmi 
settlements  along  the  coast,  and  to  aend  oat  eoloniei 
aa  far  as  Sicily..  When  Campania  placed  itadf  undei 
the  protection  of  Rone,  Cmraa  f<41owed  the  exaoqile 
<rf'  that  province,  and  obtabed  sopn  nfter  tbe  privileges 
of  a  municipal  city.    (Xaa.,  8,  14,  and  S3,  81.)  Is 
tha  second  Punic  war  il  was  attacked  by  Haruiibal,  but, 
by  tbe  exertions  of  Tiberius  Semproniue  Gracchus, 
it  waa  vigorously  and  aucceaafully  defended.  (Im.* 
83,  37.)   Tbia  city  became  a  Roman  colony  in  ibr 
icigBofAiiguvM  bat  owing  tojtl^aiq>enDraUrwtiant 
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Bf  Bam  md  Nei^Kifas,  H  did  not  atuu  to  nay  dMiee 
of  jmqMritjr,  ud  m  JaTenal'i  tnne  it  Kffmn  to  uto 
been  dm^  deMrtsd.  (5kt.,  3,  1.)  But  Cans  was, 
jmbuw,  mOI  Aon  indebted  for  ita  celebrity  to  the 
MacDMr  ^ijU  who,  from  the  eariieat  agea,  waa  mp- 
pBMd  to  have  made  her  abode  in  the  Curoaan  cave, 
horn  iriueh  Am  dalirered  her  prophetic  lore.  Evei^ 
eoe  is  aeqoaiated  with  the  spMndid  fictions  of  VirgU 
lahd'w  to  iIm  Hhjrl,  but  it  ia  noi  so  gBuemXij  knows 
dHtdM  mUb  Abrie  of  the  poet  was  raiNd  OB  a  leal 
fcaadatioa.  Tbe  temple  of  AMdlo,  or,  as  it  was  mote 
^Mfallj  caHsd,  ^  carem  of  the  sibyl,  actaally  ex- 
atad;  it  coosistad  of  one  Taat  chamber,  hewn  out  of 
the  aeUd  lo^ ;  bat  waa  almoat  eulirelv  doatn^ed  in  a 
aicga  wfaidi  the  fortieaa  of  Cum«B,  then  in  the  poe- 
aeawoB  of  the  Gotha,  BMiintained  againat  Naisaa ;  that 
gaansl,  bf  mdeminii^  the  oaToro,  caused  the  citadel 
to  abk  iato  the  brilow,  and  thus  inrplved  the  whole  in 
one  eoBUion  rain.  (Agath.,  £R4L  Goth.,  I.)  There, 
is  abo  a  deaeripfioD  «  this  cafe  io  Joatin  Mailjtr. 
(Orat  Pdnm^ONMor'a  JwiMU  Safy,  tcL    p.  148. 

■AXA,  •  pbce  in  Babytooia,  where  the  battle  waa 
fMqibt  between  Cjma  the  yoiuver  and  hia  brother 
AttuaoM  IfnemoiH  andiniriucbtbe  fbniMi  loathia 
Kia.  Ptatndi  {VU.  Artax.,  e.  8)  it  waa  600 
atadia  dialaiit  from  Babylon.  lyAanUe  places  it 
wiihra  the  BmitBaf  Meaopotamia,  near  la,  the  modem 
tfit.  But  Mamtert,  with  more  pro|mety,  aaaigna  it  to 
Bibyloua,  and  fixes  ita  location  a  few  miles  south  of 
dm  oitiaBce  of  the  wall  of  Media.   (Gecyr.,  vol.  6, 

pLS,p.8ai.) 

Gvnus,  I.  AoBR,  a  n^ion  in  the  aontfaonmuwt  part 
of  Laajtsnta,  batween  the  rinr  Anas  and  tha  Sacrum 
nromoDlORBra  and  Atlantic.   It  ia  now  ^(g-onM.  The 
ypaflatiflB  Cmena  ia  generally  thon^t  to  have  been 
girai  it  by  the  Romaua  from  iti  teaeroblaoce  to  "  a 
wadge"  (acweKs) ;  Ukert,  IwweTer,  thinks  that  the 
■Bs  is  to  be  traced  to  the  Conii  (Kovtot),  of  whom 
Mybtos  (10,  7)  speaka  as  dwelling  lo  the  west  of  the 
Mn^and  wIm  were  probably  inhabitaus  of  the  aoalh- 
Mriem  part  of  Ibnm.    A^Han  ifiA.  Hitp.,  c<67J 
vaBa  Aem  Conei  (Koev^t),  and  maltes  their  capital 
have  been  Coniatorsis.   It  is  very  probable  that  thia 
name,  in  the  time  of  Uie  Roman  away,  reminding  ttut 
peofle  of  tbetr  own  term  atnau,  gave  riae  to  the  idea 
e(  — ■■^'^y  »  wetolike  form  to  the  country  in  the 
anthem  aute  at  Lnsilaoia.   {I^t^  Gaegr.,  T<d.  S, 
p-  aOO-V-IL  or  CvHini  PBOHomoiimi,  a  prooum- 
Mf^  of  tba  Caneua  Agar,  in  Liaitania,  to  the  weat  of 
tft*  BOaA  of  tba  Anaa,  now  Cape  SaiUa  Maria.  It 
ia  the  aootlMmmoat  point  of  PortugdL   (Plin.,  4,  32.) 
CoriDOf  the  god  of  lore.   (Ft^  Eroa.) 
CoKBS.  a  town  of  the  Sabtaee,  to  the  north  of  Ere- 
tmn,  ceMnmt»d  as  having  given  birth  lo  Noma  Pon^ 
pifina.    (  Fwy.,  .^Bk.,  6,  Sll.)   Antiqnafiee  are  divi- 
ded in  opinioo  aa  to  the  aita  occn{Med'  by  thia  ancient 
place.    Clorerioa  fixed  it  at  Teseoao  di  Sabuti  (ItaL 
Amt-t  It  075),  abont  twenty-five  milee  from  Roma; 
the  Abfatf  Cimapj  at  Monte  Maggioie,  on  the  Via  S*' 
laria,  and  twcmty  miles  from  &t  city.   (Die.  de  /a 
Jbuea^Aor.,  Tol.8,p.  S7S.)   The  opmimi  of  Hot 
Maeaoe  oo^t*  however,  to  be  preferred ;  be  plaeaa  it 
M  Carewe,  •  litda  town  oo  a  nver  of  Uw  aame  name, 
wUeli  baazs  an  evident  sonilahty  lo  that  ofttie  ancient 
ei^,  aod  ssli— e,  aeemding  to  Um  aame  accurate  ob- 
aervm;  muqr  nmains  were  atill  viaible  when  be  ex- 
nuDed  tbo  spot.   (Aiuot.  ad  S$eph,  B^g.,  p.  106.— 
Cttnuw  lyAnwdU,  Gtogr.  Anc.,  vol.  I,  p.  196.— 
Crmmer'9  Amcitnt  hakf,  vol.  1.  p.  310.) 

C«Bftraa«  ■>  aaeient  paopla,  who  woold  aeam  to 
Mve  lM«a  a  bnneh  of  the  Ldma,  and  to  have  arttled 
at  an  eerir  penod  in  dte  island  (rf*  Crete.  (Compare 
EaaA-t  Cknm~,  1,  p.  14.— Jfomicrf,  Gtap-.,  vol.  8,  p. 
31.)  Bebig|^rat>ealinthairbabit^weAnalbem,inpio-' 
CM    tiaaak  ooaipying  near  of  ibe  Maoda  of  the  Aiehi- 


pelago,  and  eatabliahiog  thenuelres  also  along  the  coaata 
of  Acaniania  snd  ^t(ma.   It  is  from  lh«n  uat  the  lat- 
ter eonnby  first  received  the  name  of  Ooretis.  Strabe 
(465)  derives  their  appellation  from  Eoiut^  (oruv-o, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  cutting  <m  die  hair  id 
front,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  taking  hold.  (Con^ 
para  lemaika  under  the  article  Abantea.)   Others  de- 
duce their  naoM  from  the  town  of  Curium  in  ^tolia, 
in  die  vieini^  of  Plenron.   Ritter,  however,  iinds  ia 
the  name  Curetea  the  kqr-word     hia  system  {Kor), 
which  traces  eveiything  to  an  early  worship  of  the  Siui 
and  other  heavenly  bodies ;  just  as  be  deduces  tha 
name  Creta  from  Cor-eta.    (VorhalU,  p.  410.)— The 
name  Curetea  is  also  applied,  in  a  religious  sense,  to 
a  class  of  prieats  in  the  island  of  Crete,  who  would 
seem,  boarevar,  to  be  identical  with  the  early  inbafai- 
tanta  altaady  qioken  of.   To  them  waa  coi^ded  by 
Rhea  the  care  of  Jupiter's  infancy,  and,  to  prevent  his 
baio^  discovered  by  bia  father  Saturn,  they  invented  a 
species  of  Pyrrhic  dance,  and  drowned  the  cries  of  the 
infant  deity  by  the  claahing  of  their  arms  and  cymbals. 
Some  writers  among  the  ancienta  pretended,  that  dw 
Dactyli  were  the  progenitora  of  the  Curetea,  aod  that 
Phrygia  had  been  the  cradle  of  their  race.  Othera 
maintomed,  that  Minoa  brought  tbam  with  bim  into 
Crete.   (Compare  EpKonu,  ap.  Dioi.  Sie.,  6,  64.) 
Hie  president  De  Brosaea,  in  order  to  clear  up  this 
obscure  point,  advances  the  opinion,  that  the  Curetea 
were  the  ancicQt  ^eathood  of  that  part  of  Eunwe 
which  lies  in  the  ncinity  of  Asis,  and  resembled  the 
Dmida  amon^  the  Celta,  and  the  Salii  among  the  Se- 
biaea,  aa  welfaa  the  soiceraa  and  iug^ers  ofljaidand, 
Nigritia,  &c.   Hence  be  infers,  tnat  it  would  be  idle 
to  seek  for  their  native  eoontry,  since  we  find  this 
class  of  prieats  everywhere  existing  where  popular  be- 
lief waa  MBod  on  gross  superstition.    The  most  cele- 
brsted  college  of  these  juffglera  would  be  in  Crete. 
iHitl.  de  lalUpubl.  Sam.  de  Salltute  retablie,  vo..  3, 
p.  664,  in  notu.)   Bnt,  whoever  they  may  have  been, 
one  tl^Dg  is  certain,  that  the  Curetea  exerted  thm- 
salvea  aucceasfully  to  civilize  the  rude  inhabitants  oi 
Crate.   (Compare  ServiuM,  ad  Virg.,  £n.,  3,  131. — 
"  Cwretc*  prmi  aiUora  Crcta  eta*  diauUur.")  They 
tao^t  them  to  keep  fiocks  and  herds,  to  raise  beea,  tc 
work  metals.    They  made  them  acquainted  also  with 
some  of  the  leadmg  priociples  of  astronomy.   ( TTuon-^ 
ad  Aral.,  1,  86.)   Te  die  Cnretea,  too,  must  no  doubt 
be  attribntod  what  ia  said  of  Meliaaena,  the  first  king 
of  Crete,  that  he  was  the  firat  to  aactifice  to  the  go^ 
to  introduce  new  rites  and  sacred  processions  unknown 
before  his  time ;  and  that  bis  daughter  Melissa  waa  the 
firat  prieateas  of  the  Mother  of  the  Goda.  {La£lant.,div. 
ItuL,  1,  S3,  10.)   Melisseus,  whose  daughters  Amal- 
thea  and  Melissa  nodriahed  the  infant  Jupiter  with  milk 
and  honey,  was  of  necessity  contemponneona  with  tha 
Curates,  and  may  be  regarded  vritlMnt  donbt  aa  one 
of  them.   In  a  wmd,  so  welt  grounded  a  repnution 
did  the  Curetea  leave  behind  them,  that,  in  {socees  of 
time,  it  became  caatomarv  in  Crete,  when  an  inhabtr 
tant  of  the  island  had  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by 
talent  or  acquirements,  to  call  bim,  as  is  proved  by 
the  example  of  Epimenidea,  a  new  Curete,  or  simply  s 
Corete.    (Piu*.,  Kif.  Soion,  84.— Dit^y.  Laert.,  1, 
114.)    Tbe  title  of  Tnyeveii,  or  "children  of  the 
Earth,"  also  given  to  tbe  Curetes  (ZHod.  Sic.,  6.  66), 
and  likewise  that  of  "  Companionaof  Rbea"  {Strabo, 
466),  suffice  to  prove  that  they  worshii^>ed  this  divin 
ity.   The  founders  of  Cnosus,  they  raised  in  that 
ci^  a  temple,  and  consecrated  a  giove,  unto  the 
Modier  of  dw  Gods.   {Diod.  Sk.,  6,  66.— ^nce!f., 
Clmm-t  p.  1S6.)— Forodier  lemariu  on  die  Coretea, 
conmilt  Sa^CroiXt  My»tin»  iu  Pagemum*,  vol.  1, 
p.  71,  teqq. 

CoRiTia,  I.  a  name  given  to  Crete,  aa  being  the 
residence  of  die  Curetes.  lOmd,  Met.,  8, 186.)— H 
Theeariietnanwof^tolia.   (Kid.  Curetea.) 
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CcrsiA,  I  a  sabdnlsioD  of  tbs  mAj  Romu  tnbet, 
uuh  tritw  contiiiiiiiff  ten  emte.  Iw  smBgemcat 
eonuneoeed,  as  ia  nM,  with  Romilhu,  at  wUeb  tima 
the  nnmber  of  tribe*  amonntad  to  thceet  ao  that  the 
cnriB  at  their  my  outset  wore  itiitj.  Thia  number 
of  curuB  always  remaiaed  the  same,  whereas  that 
of  the  tribes  was  increased  subseqneotly  to  thirtr- 
tn.   Each  cans  sncifHitly  had  a  chapel  or  teanHe 

the  pnfonnance  of  aaered  ritea.  He  whopreaioed 
orer  one  curia  «aa  called  Curio ;  he  who  presided 
orer  them  all,  Curio  Maxmus. — IT.  A  name  giran  to 
a  building  where  the  oeoate  assembled.  These  curie 
were  always  consecrated,  and,  beinff  Uius  of  a  reli- 

ris  character ,were  supposed  to  render  ^e  debatea  of 
■eoate  more  solemn  and  auspicioas.  The  aenate 
appear  st  first  to  have  met  in  the  chapels  or  templea 
of  the  curie,  and  afterward  to  have  had  buildings  n>e- 
eiaUy  erect^  for'  this  purpose.  Varto,  therefore,  ais- 
tii^ishea  the  cnriB  mto  two  kinds;  the  one  where 
the  priests  took  care  of  dirine  matters,  and  the  other 
where  the  senate  took  counsel  for  hnman  affairs. 
{Varro,  L.  L.,  4,  32. — Burgeta,  AntiquUiet  RomCt 
Tol.  l,.p.  360.) 

CorutIi,  a  family  of  Alba.  The  three  Oonatit, 
who  engaged  the  Horatii  and  hMt  the  Tietoiy,  belonged 
ja  it.   (Irfc  ,  1,  24.) 

CvBio,  I.  Cains,  was  pretot  A.U.C.  68S,  but  did 
not  attain  to  the  conaulsbip.  Cicero  speaks  with 
pruse  of  bis  oratory,  an  opinion  founded,  not  on  per- 
sonsl  knowledge,  but  on  the  speeches  he  had  left.  (Cic., 
Brut.,  38.) — n.  C.  ScriboniDs,  was  consul  widi  Cne- 
na  OetaTiua,  A:U.C.  677.  On  retombig  tnm  the 
province  of  Macedonia,  be  triunj^ied  over  the  Daida- 
ni,  aa  proconaul,  A.U.C.  681.  (SigoH.,  Pktt.  Cora, 
ai  Ann.  dczzci. — Id.,  Comment,  m  Fatt.,  p.  454, 
td.  Oxon.)  Cicero  often  mentiona  him,  and  in  his 
Bmtaa  (c.  49)  enumerates  him  among  the  Roman 
orators,  along  with  Cotta  and  othera. — III.  0.  Scri- 
bonius,  son  of  the  [mceding,  a  turbulent  and  unprin- 
cipled man,  and  an  ac^Te  j»rtisan  of  Juliua  Cwsar's. 
Being  deeply  involved  in  debt  when  tribune  of  the 
commons,  Ceear  gained  him  over  by  paying  for  him 
what  he  owed  {flut.,  Vit.  Pomp.,  c.  68),  and  Curio 
immediately  exerted  himself  with  great  vigour  in  his 
behalf.  Cnsar,  it  seems,  was  under  obligations  to  him 
before  this,  since  Curio  is  said  to  have  saved  his  life 
when  he  was  leaving  the  senate-hooae  alW  the  debate 
about  Catiline's  accomplices,  his  personal  safe^  behig 
endangered  by  the  young  men  who  stood  in  arms 
around  the  building.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Cat.,  c.  8.)  Plu- 
tarch ascribes  Antony's  eariy  initiation  into  licentious 
habits  to  his  acquaintance  with  Curio.  (Vit.  Ant.,  c. 
2. — Compare,  tie.,  Phil.,  3,  3.)  Cicero  speaks  very 
hvouiably  of  his  natural  qualificationa  as  an  orator, 
but  denies  him  the  praiae  of  application.  (Cie.,  BntL, 
Bl.)  On  the  breauna  out  m  ibe  civil  war,  Csaar, 
after  havuig  possessed  himedf  of  Rome,  sent  Curio  to 
take  charge  of  Sicily.  The  latter  subsequently  crossed 
over  from  this  island  into  Africa,  with  an  armed  force, 
against  Juba  and  the  followers  of  Pompey,  but  was  de- 
fatted and  slain.   {Appian,  BdL  Civ.,  2,  41,  aeqq.) 

CusiooolItjb,  apeo|de  of  Gaul,  fonning  part  of  the 
Armoric  statea.  Their  territory  lay  to  die  northeast 
of  the  Veneti,  snd  answers  to  what  is  now  the  territory 
of  St.  Malo,  between  IHnant  and  LambaUe,  ia  the  de- 
partment det  Citet-durNord.  (Lenutre,  Ind.  Qeogr., 
U  Ca$.,  p.  344.) 

CtraiuH,  a  city  of  Cvpnis,  on  the  southern  coast, 
at  rather,  according  to  tne  ancients,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  western  shore,  at  a  small  dfstanee  fr<»n 
which,  k  the  southeast,  there  is  a  cape  whieh  beat* 
the  name  of  Curias.  Curium  b  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  an  A^ve  colony,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
nineioyal  cities  of  Cyprus.  {Herod,,  6, 118. — Slrab., 
983.)  The  site  seems  to  correspond  i^whatisnow 
^^cipia,  implyii^  tbe  existeiKe  of  s  biabt»>>  see,  a 
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dROBUta&ee  whkh  tpphn  to  Cninm  m  the  mUk 
agsa.  i^enAt  p>  766.)  Aoeienl  snitfln  t^att, 
that  dM  haia  upnnd  Cotinm  coatamad  rieh  van  9. 
cmpm  ore.  (TVo^.,  d»  Vent. — Stn.,  ad  Yirg, 
Sh.,  a,  111.— Orwner'e  Atim.  Mim/r,  voL  3,  dl 

CuKMre  DnrrlTira,  Mamna,  a  Rsauo,  cMefanucd 
for  bis  warlike  achievsmenta,  and  also  te  the  primitin 
simpUoity  of  Ua  nHUUwrs.  In  hia  fint  ceBsebtip 
(A.U.C.  46S)  be  trivMrfaed  twice,  floee  over  the  8m 
mlea  and  dwn  over  th*  SaUnaa,  and  in  lUa  saM  ]«■ 
also  be  obtained  an  ovatton  for  hw  soccesaes  agiinri 
the  Lveanlans.  {AttroL  Via.,  e.  83.--Ceaqian  Ac 
remarin  of  Sigmiiu,  ad  Pktt.  Com,  p.  IVt,  tiff., 
ed,  OxoH.)  He  aAaiwud  (A.U.C.  476),  m  his  thM 
oonaulship,  triumphed  over  Pyntns  and  the  Samaiua. 
{Sigon.,  p.  194.)  It  was  m  thia  occaaion  thrt  Iht 
Roman  people  fnt  aaw  elephanta  led  along  in  iriMiph 
{Fhr.,  1,  18.—PUm/,  8,  6.— AUnpwa,  3,  14.— 
Txtdaukt,  c<  JAtfraj).,  L  c),  and  it  was  ihia  vktaij 
thu  drove  Pyrriius  ftom  luty.  Hie  aimple  ammm 
of  this  distingaishod  man  an  ehm  refeifed  to  bf  Aa 
Rdman  writers.  When  the  ambassadors  of  the  Ssai> 
nites  viaited  his  cottagei,  they  found  him,  acoonjiug  to 
one  aecount,  eittmg  on  a  bench  by  tbe  fireside,  and 
•uppfi^  oot  of  a  wooden  bowl  (Fo^.  Jfac,4,  3, 6), 
and,  aeooiding  to  another,  boiling  tumipa  (tfmna  yof' 
yvJUdac.—Pka.,  Vit.  Cat.  M^.,  c.  9).  On  their  at. 
tempthig  to  bribe  bim  with  a  large  sum  of  goU,  ho  st 
once  rejeeted  their  offer,  enjlaimtng,  that  a  man  who 
could  be  content  to  live  as  they  aaw  him  livb^,  had 
no  need  wbaMverof  goM;  andthMbeUw^titmoie 
gloriooa  to  conquer  IM  posseasova  d  it  than  to  posstsi 
n  bf  msdf. — Hia  scanty  num  and  hmidtl*  cottage,  mm- 
over,  wnre  in  foil  aocoidance  with  tbe  idea  wbieh  Co- 
riua  had  formed  of  private  wealth  ;  for,  after  ao  mu; 
achievements  and  honours,  be  declared  ttiat  citiuo  s 
pernicious  one  who  did  not  find  seven  acres  (wpwa] 
Bufiicient  for  his  subsistence.  [Plin.,  16,  3. — Con- 
pare  Sekolt.,  ad  Avr^.  Viet.,  c.  33.)  Seven  aem 
was  tbe  nnmber  fixed  by  law  on  tbe  expulsion  aS  Iht 
kit^  (pan.,  t.  «.>— Aceoiding  to  Pliny,  DenlaM 
was  so  named  beeauas  bom  wtfifc  tettk  {oat  dialflas. 
—PUn.  7,  16). 

Oosnua,  M.,  a  Koman youth,  who  devoted  himseU^ 
for  hia  country,  to  die  gods  Manes,  B.C.  359.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  mven  by  Livy  (7,  6),  the  groood 
near  tM  middle  of  tbe  Forum,  in  consequence,  as  the 
historian  remarka,  either  of  an  Mrthqnnln  Off  some  otih 
er  violent  eanse,  sank  down  to  an  tanmenee  depth, 
forming  a  vaet  aperture ;  tmr  could  tbe  golf  be  hlled 
up  by  all  the  eaiu  which  they  could  throw  into  it.  At 
last  the  aoothsayers  declared,  that,  if  they  wished  Uw 
Roman  commonwealth  to  be  everlasting,  they  nut 
devote  to  this  dosm  wliat  constituted  tlw  }«inc^ 
strength  of  Uu  Roman  necqile  Oortioa,  m  heanag 
the  anawer,  demanded  of  nis  coantrymen  whether  ihtf 
poasesaed  anythli^  ao  vahiable  aa  ^eir  arms  and  coat- 
age.  Tb^  vieldM  a  silent  assent  to  the  question  pot 
them  hr  the  heroic  youth ;  wberenpon,  having  arrayed 
htmsetf  in  foil  armour  and  mounted  hia  hOrse,  he 
plonged  into  tfte  clwsm,  and  tbe  people  threw  aAet 
him  their  offerings,  and  quantitiea  of  toe  fruits  of  As 
earth.  Vderiue  Maximus  (6,  6,  3)  aUtee,  that  the 
earth  eloaed  immediately  over  him.  Livy,  bcwevai, 
speaks  of  a  lake  occupying  the  apo't,  ewled  Laau 
Curtiut.  In  anothw  part  of  bis  history  (1,  13),  be 
mentions  this  aame  lake  aa  existing  in  the  time  of 
Romulus,  and  ss  Ittving  derived  its  name  from  Mettos 
Curtios,  a  Sabine  in  the  snny  of  Titos  Tatiua.  In  sU 
probability  it  was  of  vcdcanic  origin,  smee  tbe  Mriy  so* 
counu  speak  of  ita  gnaat  dapdi,  and  wan  not  produced 
merely  by  the  innndationa  of  the  Tibtir,  aa  Bukmib 
thinks.  {Antiqiutiet  of  Rome,  vol.  S.  p.  319.)  Tar- 
quinins  Priscus  is  said  to  have  filled  up  tlus  ]ak«,  si 
the  time  that  he  <bained  the  vrtiole  of  Uiia  dtatnct  and 
conatneted  Ibo  Cioaea  Maxi«n<^  powiUv 
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jgm  mm  aided  in  tbu  by  a  mCaral  toBinil  miatAf 
Iwwl  rliinimli  ihn  hum  nf  thn  likn  itinlf  <Oompu« 
JbraM*  Ottar^  pf  Jtomct^  I,  f.  U1.>--IL  Quia* 
to  Ra6H,  «  Latin  hatoriaa.   {Vid.  Qaiotni  I.) 

GnvLB  HsmimrmS/rvw,  Iba  naaae  {frran  to  a  clan 
tS  iw|ibliai  im  wfaieh  eonCinad  tbe  miTilage  of  unBg 
A»i3ktm»tm  nr  rhair  nf  rtatr  Thiawaa  uciam^ 
■■dacfimytWfatlaaat,  iduiMd  with  it.  He  ma- 
gMlMMwfa>«ajeyad  lUa  pdvilega  wan  the  dictator, 
ceam^  ftaibtt,  caoaoia,  and  eontle  sdilee.  Tinj 
m  oa  tfa»  cbkir  in  tbnr  thbonale  on  kU  Mkno  occ*- 
asoa.  TbaMfloaniHiidaawhetiiwiipbadhaditmtb 
iIm  ia  ibeir  ckacioi.  Panona  wboaa  aoeestoni,  or 
teMlvaii  had  bomfl  any  doiila  offiaa,  war*  ealM 
ntUta,  arf  had  lh»  >K>  maginum.  TheywlMwera 
Iha  iH  eT  tto  (hat  had  rttaed  tbemaelrca 

w  wKf  evaln  aOc*,  wen  catted  AemmM  nem,  new 
men.— Aa  ngml*  tbe  origin  of  iba  term  cutmIw, 
^Rtodadncaait  frommmt*,  "a  chuiot,"  and  aaya, 
tkat  "coralB  magistntea"  were  ao  caUad  beeaoea 
ihiif  wen  aeenstmnad  to  ba  boraa  alei«  in  charMa 
("faia  atrru  vdukmitm").  Anlua  GelHua  (»,  18) 
daa  iBMiifra,  tpn^f  at  the  nn*  tioka,  Qibiiia  Baa> 
li^tblft  Aoaeaanatoniriw  had  borne  any  «an)e  m»- 
pwaey  wen  aecnUNned,  aa  «  mark  of  hoDonr,  to  be 
canv^wd  to  the  eenate  in  chariots,  and  that  thereat  in 
Aft  chuiot  (nU»  tK  emrru)  wia  hence  denoninaled 
"emri^'  (teUa  mniti*).  H«  ba  eanaet  re- 
gttdi  die  DHn  derivation  of  the  tanuy  hot  b»  io  cer- 
tualy  wnng  in  the  azplanHliaB  iriaeh  be  gtna,  rinen 
nnj  aipiMily  atatea  (T,  4S),  that  L.  MMattoe,  who 
had  e^«r«d  tte  hicheat  hohuaia  in  the  aute,  hsrtec 
become  depihed  «(  right,  had  lb*  privilege  elknrad 
him  of  being  ceevayea  to  the  aenate  in  a  chariot,  a 
fntmr  grwUad  tonooM  iefart  hi*  time. — Tbe  oora- 
m  dainalieB  of  the  wwd  la  fn»  Qona,  a  town  of 
ihe  Mnea,  whence  tUa  oOeial  hn^  is  aud  by  aone 
M  hm  b*en  botiowed.  I«aine  Avoon  Aia  latlar 
Hjaxilagj.  (At  JTufufr.  Vtt.  P.  R.,  c.  IS.) 

CvMCi  or  OoaaAi,  a  nation  oeenpying  theaouUiein 
iecUvity  of  llie  mo-^ntaiin  whi^  e^iarated  Saetana 
bom  Media.  Tbe  Etynwi  poeeeaMd  the  northern  do- 
clintiee.  Tbe  Cnaaei  Or  Coeaai  ware  a  brave  peo- 
[de,  and  the  kii^  of  P«nia  woe  frequently  compelled 
to  pnrcfaue  a jieaaage  over  thaee  monnteina  from  them, 
flh  lai Jii  aflaeted  one  by  taking  them  1^  aaipriae. 
Amigonoaket  a  large  portion  of  ota  army  in  oooeing 
over.  Accai^hng  to  MsnDort,  ^  people,  together 
with  tbe  Cardnchi  and  aome  other  Deighbooiit^  tribes, 
were  the  aneeMora  of  the  modem  Cwrit.  {Mtmurt, 
Oeegr.,  vol  5,  p.  493.) 

CiravB,  a  rinc  of  Hosgary,  falUiw  into  the  Dannbe ; 
now  Iba  ray,  aeeovUng  to  tVAnvUto.  Maanert,how- 
enr,  mAxM  it  A*  aamo  whh  lb*  Chranna  or  Grm 
tMrnamt.  Gagr.,  vol.  S,  p.  380,  m  iwtw.) 

Comfjs,  a  town  of  tf»  Seines,  eaK  of  Reate,  and 
M  the  right  butk  of  die  VeUnoa,  ^ncd  aa  an  rtmrigi- 
oal  eity  of  great  antiquity  (Dim.  Hal.,  1,  14  and  9, 
«X  and  cdebralod  ftn  its  lake„now  PoxxoSa^mmw, 
■nd  dm  floaiii^  idaad  on  ita  sorface.  (Sdmb.,  ffaf. 
Qmx.,  8.  t6.*-Pfm.,  S,  M.)  Thia  lake  waa  fhiAer 
daiingoiahad  by  tb*  ^f-dlalaOQ  of  tbe  VmbiHau,  at 
-"Kavrf*  p.  *.,  coBlw)  of  Italy.  {r«pr»,  m.  Ptin., 
%  It.)  Tina  Btatament  ia  foond  by  D'Anville  (AnaL 
0tegr^  p.  166)  to  be  cofreet,  wlmi  rerened  to  die 
breadth  of  luly ;  the  distaaee  from  Oatia  to  Cotiliw, 
the  rtiina  of  wlndt  are  to  bo  aeot  cloao  to  PtUerno,  a 
viBwe  near  CmU  DueaU,  b«ng  aevon^<siz  milea, 
tndae  aanw  fiom  thence  to  Caatrnm  Troentmnm  on 
A«  Adriatic.  If  Clavetioe  ta  right  io  reading  Kot6X^ 
far  Kotr^  in  Stcfjumia  of  Bjrzantiam,  who  quotes  the 
Bsme  from  the  PntegesiB  of  Cteeiaa,  as  belonging  to  a 
eity  of  the  Umbri,  we  may  addnee  this  antbority  <rf  that 
•arty  Uatorian  in  proof  of  die  anttqmty  of  this  town. 
CvtilM  ia  alw  notieed  by  Sttabo  ^OS)  for  ita  mmeral 
wntfca.  wlacli  vNn  aeoraatod  aalataiy  for  many  dia* 


wdera ;  thay  ftiled,  however,  in  Ibeir  eflect  q;-  in  V  ea 
pasian,  who  is  atated  to  have  died  here.  (Siut^ 
24. — Cramer*B  Ane,  baly,  vol.  1,  p.  S17,  teqq-) 

Crliri,  according  to  Ovid,  a  fonntain-nymph  of 
Sicily,  friioee  stream  flowed  into  the  Anapua,  near  Sy^ 
sense.   She  attempted,  hot  in  vain,  to  atop  tbe  car 

nata^  when  that  god  was  carrying  off  Proso^na- 
The  irritatod  dmty  nwd*  a  pasaag*  (w  himsdf  to  the 
lower  world  throagh  the  very  waters  of  tbe  foonuin. 
iOtid,  Met.,  9,  409,  .)— -Olandian,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  Cyane  one  of  the  attendants  of  Proser 
pHia,  and  to  have  been  gathering  flowers  with  her  at 
tbe  time  she  was  carried  off.  According  tc  this  poet, 
she  jrined  away,  and  drssolved  into  a  fountain  after  the 
^notion  tbe'  goddess.  (Ctesdion,  i«  rapt.  Pro- 
Mrp.,  %  91.— Id.  3,  S48,  tejq.)  Diodoms  Sim- 
los  gtvee  a  third  l^|end,  by  which  the  fountain  Cyan* 
is  made  to  have  come  forth  from  the  opening  throagh 
which  Pinto  descended  with  Proaerpina  to  tbe  shades. 
(Diei.  Sic.,  6,  4.) — The  modem  name  of  the  fountain 
is  said  to  be  the  Puma.  On  the  banks  of  this  stream 
grows  the  pspyms,  which  is  thought  by  Hoare  to  have 
been  broo^t  hither  fiom  Egypt  1^  the  orders  of  Hiero. 
{Homr^t  ClMnittd  Tour,  vol.  3,  p.  168  ) 

CTiNiai,  two  small,  ragged  islands  at  the  en 
trance  of  the  Eaxine  Sea,  snd  forty  stadia  from  tbe 
month  of  the  Thracian  Bo^orus.  (j4men,  Pmpl. 
Mmr.  Bm.,  »d  fin.,  p.  187,  ed.  BUme.)  According 
to  Strabo,  one  was  near  the  European,  the  other  near 
the  Asiatk  side,  end  tbe  space  between  them  waa 
about  twenty  stadia.  (SfroA.,  810.)  There  waa  an 
ancient  faUe  relative  to  these  islanda,  that  they  floated 
about,  and  sometimes  united  to  crush  lo  pieces  those 
veseela  which  chaAced  at  the  time  to  be  jpaseing  through 
the  straits.  {Pomp.  Mela,  3,  T.)  Pliny  gives  ibe 
same  faMs  (4,  18),  hat  aasisna,  at  tJte  same  time,  the 
tm  esnn  of  tbe  legend,  ft  aroa*  from  th«r  appear 
ii^,  liko  all  o^er  objects,  to  move  towards,  or  fma 
each  ether,  when  eecn  from  a  vessel  in  motion  itself. 
Tbe  Argo,  w*  an  told  by  ApolloBiaB  Rbodius  (3, 601), 
had  a  narrow  escape  in  psssins  through,  and  lost  the 
extremity  of  her  stem  {afXaaroio  aspa  KopvfiSa). 
Pmdar  says,  that  they  were  alive,  and  moved  to  and 
fro  more  swifVly  than  the  blasts,  until  the  expedition 
of  tbe  Argonauts  brought  death  upon  them.  (Pyth., 
4|  871,  ssff.)  On  wmch  passsge  the  acbtdiast  re- 
marks in  explanation,  that  it  waa  oocreed  by  the  fatea 
diey  ahoald  become  "rooted  to  the  de^**  whenever 
a  vessel  succeeded  in  passing  through  them  :  (Efyiapro, 
diajT^ewrdtnic  ve£>r  f>i(tt0^ai  rif  nrrpof  r£j  ireAayet). 
Tbeprediction  was  accomplished  bythe  Argo.  Phin- 
eoB  (Md.  Atgonaoite)  bad  directed  Jason  and  hiscom- 
naniona  to  let  fly  a  pigeon  when  tbey  were  near  these 
islands,  tetlfa^  them  that,  if  the  mrd  came  safely 
tbroogb,  the  Argo  might  ventore  to  follow  her.  The^ 
obeyed  the  directions  of  the  prophet-prince;  the  pi- 
geon passed  Ihrongb  safely  with  the  loss  of  its  tail ; 
and  then  the  Argonanls,  watching  tbe  recession  of  the 
rocks,  and  aided  by  Jnno  and  Minerva,  rowed  vigor- 
ondy  on,  and  pasaea  throng  with  th«  loas  of  a  part  of 
tbe  atetti-wDtfci  of  their  vMsel.— Hi*  term  "  Cyanea** 
(Kv6veaty,  i.  e.,  '*  dark  blae^  or  "  axore,"  !a  referred 
by  the  schoHasts  on  Euripidea  (Med.,  S)  and  Apollo- 
nina  Rbodius  (S,  917),  to  the  colour  of  these  rock* 
In  the  description  of  Homer,  however,  as  will  be  seen 
presently,  a  more  poetic  turn  is  given  to  the  appella- 
tion. To  the  name  Cysnen  is  frequently  joined  that 
of  "  SympUfada"  {'SvfiirXtiydief),  i.  e.,  "  the  Dash- 
era,**  In  uhidon  to  tbeir  anppoaed  edliaion  when  vea- 
aela  attempted  to  paaa  through.  (Compare  Eurip., 
Med.,  2.  —  Kvopfof  ^i^irX^6daf.)  Juvenal  callc 
them  "  eonmrrenfta  taxa,  Cyantat"  (IS,  19),  and 
Ovid  [Met.,  7,  63)  hu,  "  Qui  mediia  emiairrert  in 
uniit  dieuntur  numtei.^  Homer  (Od.,  IS,  61)  calls 
diem  IKorimif,  "The  Wanderers,"  and  gives  the 
foBowing  deseripdoD  of  tb*m:  **Tbn«  there  are  *ofit» 
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nwkt ;  and  near  Uiun  the  Taat  ware  of  the  dark  Am- 
^itrite  teaonndi :  ^e  bleseed  gods  call  them  the 
Wandeiera.  Here  neitbei  birds  pass  by,  nor  do  fear- 
fdl  doves  which  carry  ambrosia  to  father  Jon ;  trat 
the  smooth  rock  always  takes  away  some  ooe  of 
them,  while  the  father  supplies  another  to  make  up 
their  number.  From  this  not  yet  has  any  ship  of  men 
•scaped,  whichever  baa  come  to  it,  bat  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  and  the  etoims  of  pernicious  fire  Uke  away 
planka  of  ships  and  bodies  of  men  tt^ether.  lliat  ship, 
indeed,  only,  which  paaees  over  the  aea,  haa  sailed  be- 

S)Dd,  the  Aws  ftcitw  to  all,  which  sailed  from  JBt*. . . 
ut  aa  to  (he  twj  rocka.  the  one  reaches  the  wide 
heaven  with  its  sharp  top,  and  a  dad(  cloud  aunonnda 
it :  this,  indeed,  never  goe«  away,  nor  does  clearness 
ever  hold  possession  of  its  top,  either  in  aununer  (»  in 
autumn ;  nov  could  a  mortal  man  aacend  it,  ot  de- 
■cend,  not  if  ha  had  tvrantv  bands  and  feet ;  fin  the 
rock  18  amooth  Uke  OM  poIiilMd  around."— It  u  oot 
difficult,  from  the  aceonnta  here  givMi,  adorned  thoo^ 
they  be  with  the  gart>  of  poetry,  to  deduce  the  inferenoe 
tbut  the  Cyaneaa  islea  were  originally  volcanic.  The 
"  storms  of  pernicious  fire"  {inpdc  b?aoto  MeUot) 
and  the  dark  clond  (xvov^  ve^M^)  point  at  once  to 
this.  Hence,  iu  the  diacoasions  wnieh  have  ariaen 
relative  to  the  formation  of  the  Thraeian  Boqwrus, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (tn^ 
Mediteiraneum  Mare),  the  agmtey  of  volcanoae  is  gsn- 
erally  asserted  by  the  one  party.  (Compare  Olmer, 
Vovage,  dtc.,  vol.  1^.  63. — GengrapJue  Pk^ai^ut  d» 
la  Mere  Noire,  par  Dureau  de  la  Mme,  p.  265,  »eqq.) 
Their  opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain,  that  tiw 
only  piobablo  change  in  the  region  of  the  Boaponu 
must  have  bmo  pnidncfld  1^  a  gradual  alnking  of  a 
Darrier  of  rockif  and  that  even  this  must  have  oecunnd 
at  a  period  antecedent  to  all  hielorical  and  gepgr^du* 
eal  i»COTds.  They  add,  that  the  pretended  volcanic 
aubatances  bronght  from  the  Bosporus  have  been 
proved  to  be  merely  fragments  of  ordinary  rocks. 
\MaUe-Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  397,  BnufOMtd.)  It 
IB  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  tbia  aaaertioo  with 
the  strong  and  decided  language  of  Dr.  Clarice,  rela- 
tive to  tM  stnietare  of  the  rock  of  which  the  Cyanean 
isles  consist,  as  well  as  to  the  ceneral  appearance  qI 
the  shore  along  the  line  of  the  Boaporua.  "  The  Cy- 
anen,"  he  remarks,  "  are  each  joined  to  the  main  land 
by  a  kind  of  isthmus,  and  ^ipeai  as  ialanda  when  Uiis 
is  inundated;  which  alwiTi  happena  in  stormy 
vreather.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  we  isthmus,  con- 
necting either  of  them  with  the  eooUnent,  was  for- 
merly visible.  The  disclosure  has  been  probably 
owing  to  that  gradual  sinking  of  the  level  of  the  Black 
Sea  before  noticed.  The  same  cause  ccmtiouing  to 
operate,  may  hereafter  lead  posterity  to  marvel  what 
is  become  of  the  Cyanea ;  and  this  may  also  account 
for  their  multiplied  appearance  in  ages  anterior  to  the 
time  of  Strabo.  For  some  time  before  we  reached 
(he  eUtmoee  to  the  Canal,  steering  close  along  it*  £u- 
Mpean  side,  we  observed  in  the  cliffs  and  bills,  even 
to  their  eummitB,  a  remarkable  anregate  of  hetero- 
geneous stony  substances,  rounded  by  attrition  in  wa- 
ter, imbedded  in  a  hard  natural  cement,  yet  differing 
from  the  usual  appearance  of  breeda,  rocks ;  for,  upon 
a  nearer  eztmiaation,  tba  whole  inasa  appaan  to  have 
nodergone,  first,  a  vioieiit  action  of  fire ;  and,  secondly, 
Uiat  degree  of  friction  in  water  to  which  their  forms 
Binst  be  ascribed.  Breccia  rocks  do  not  commonly 
eonsiat  oi  aubstaoces  so  modified.  The  atnUtm-  form- 
ed by  this  singular  a^regate,  and  the  parts  conqiosiog 
H,  exhibited,  by  the  circumstaitces  of  their  pontion,  a 
rtriking  proof  of  4»  powttr  of  an  inundatim ;  having 
drtggra  along  with  it  the  conatitnent  parte  of  the 
mixture,  over  all  tbe  hsi|^U  above  the  present  level 
of  tbe  Black  Sea,  and  deposited  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  leave  no  doidit  but  that  a  torrent  had  tbeio 
pMsed  towards  tba  Ssft  of  Maniion.  AU  tlw  strife 


tbe  uounlaina,  and  each  indindsal  mass  eoHpoauig 
theo^  lean  from  tbe  nnth  to  the  south.  Atthspoint 
of  this  European  ligbtboose,  we  fbond  the  sea  torn- 
peatuoos,  beatinc  against  immoise  rocks  of  a  bud  and 
compact  foM  .■  uteae  rocka  have  separated  (Mismsti- 
cslly,  and  they  exhibit  aurfaces  tinged  by  the  esuU  of 
iron.  From  this  point  we  passed  to  tbe  Cyanean  isis, 
upon  tlw  Enropean  aide  of  tbe  strait,  and  there  boded. 
The  structure  of  (he  rock,  wiitreof  tbe-  island  cooaistB 
cnresponds  with  the  oauin  of  tbe  stnMa  already  de- 
suibedi  but  tbe  subslances  conposing  it  w«e  per 
bape  never  beftm  aasoeiated  in  ei^r  aineital  awr^te 
They  all  appear  to  have  been  moie  orless  m^fied  I9 
fire,  simI  to  nave  been  cemented  during  the  botlbu  of 
a  volcano.  In  the  eame  mus  mty  be  obsorved  frag- 
ments of  various-coloured  iseo,  of  trsp,  of  basalt,  ud 
of  marble.  In  the  fissures  appear  cbakedoiiy, 
and  qoartx ;  but  in  finable  and  tbiu  veiB%  not  l»lf  an 
iseh  in  thickness,  dqMuted  posleriw  to  the  eeltli^[  itf 
the  stratum-  The  agate  af^ieared  in  a  vein  of  qoo- 
«denUe  extent,  occuf^ing  a  de^  fiasute  not  more 
than  va  inch  wide,  and  coated  by  a  greea  earth,  re- 
sembling soma  of  the  latoM  of  JEtn^  which  liave  been 
decomposed  by  acidifaous  vaponra.  Tbe  summit  of 
this  insular  rock  is  the  most  bvounble  situation  for 
surveying  tbe  mouth  of  Ute  caoal ;  thus  viewed,  it  baa 
the  aimearance  of  a  enter,  whose  broken  ndes  were 
opened  towards  tbe  Black  Sea,  and,  by  a  smaller 
erture,  towards  tbe  Bosporus.  Tbe  Aaiatic  aide  of 
the  strait  is  tUsringuiabed  by  appesraiKes  similar  to 
those  alreadv  described ;  with  tliis  difference,  that, 
opposite  to  toe  ialuid,  a  lUtle  to  tbe  east  of  the  Aa^- 
tmian  li^itbouae,  a  range  of  basaltic  piUara  may  bo 
diaceneo,  standing  a  base  ioclined  teweido  tbi 
eet}  and,  wbaa  enunmed  with  ateleecope,  exhibiUng 
very  i^nlar  pnamatic  totnm.  From  all  tbe  precedii^ 
observationi^  and  after  due  consideraticm  of  evente  r« 
corded  in  histtny,  as  compared  with  the  phnnmieae 
of  nature,  it  is,  perhaps,  more  than  [Mobable^  that  tbe 
buntiiw  of  tbe  Thracian  Boi|ionu,  tbe  deluge  wam.- 
timed  by  Diodonie  Sicntns,  and  the  dniniw  of  the 
waters  once  onitinf  tbs  Blsck  Sea  to  the  Oaqwen^ 
were  all  the  cooaequeoce  of  an  eattbquske  caused  by 
snbtetnnean  fires,  which  were  not  extinct  at  the  time 
of  tbe  passage  of  the  Aigonauta,  sod  the  effects  of 
which  are  etiU  visible."  f  Curie's  Traeeif— itwcM, 
Toriofy,  and  7Wi<»— voi.  S,  p.  430,  ttqq.) 

CvAZAsns,  I.  a  king  of  Medea,  grandson  of 
Dejoces,  sou  of  I^raertee,  and  &lbar  of  Astyages.  He 
was  a  prince  at  violMt  character  (Herodot.t  I,  73.— 
Compare  Lm-eher,  ad  ^oc.),  and  this  trait  displayed  it- 
self in  bis  treatment  of  Ute  Scythians,  a  body  of  whcun 
had  taken  re&ge  in  hie  territories  in  consequence  of  • 
sedition.  He  received  them  kindly,  allowed  tbem  aet- 
tlements,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  intrust  oome 
children  to  tbeir  caie,  in  order  to  hsve  tbem  taogM 
tbe  Scytbian  bmgaage  and  the  art  of  bsttdbig  tbe  bow. 
After  eome  time  had  dapeed,  the  Scythians,  accon- 
tomed  to  go  fwth  to  the  cbsKf  and  to  bring  back  to 
the  king  some  of  the  ^me  obtained  by  the  hunt,  r»- 
turned  one  day  with  emptv  bands.  Cyazares  gnre 
vent  to  bis  temper  l^  puotshing  them  severely.  Trbe 
Scythians,  indignant  at  this  treatment,  which  tbev 
knew  to  be  mmerUad,  resolved  to  slay  one  of  the  ebit- 
dien  eonfidad  to  tbeir  ears,  and,  after  preparing  tbe  floA 
like  tiie  game  Ib^  bad  been  accustomed  to  bring,  to 
serve  it  up  before  Astyages,  and  betake  themselves  in. 
mediately  unto  Alyattea  at  Sardia.  Tbe  horrid  plan 
succeeded  but  too  well  Cyaxaiee  demanded  tbe  fta- 
gitivea  from  the  Lydisn  monarch,  and  on  bis  refusal 
war  ensued.  Hub  war  lasted  for  five  years :  in  tlk« 
sixth,  sn  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  bad  been  predict«d 
by  Tliales,  separated  tbe  contending  anniea.  Peac« 
was  soon  restored  through  tbe  mediation  of  frTrTiiio 
toa,  king  of  Bal^lon,  and  Syeonesis,  king  of  Cilwisb 
CAimMlBf..  I,  73|  «ef(.)  Horodotur-tlso  infonns 
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1,  IW),  ihkl  Cvuuw  wu  tapmac  is  nlonr  to  his 
■MMlon;  tktf  MWMtbo  fint  wbo  nguUri;  tnined 
tkt  AoiatiM  t»  BiUituy  Mirieo ;  dmding  the  trooM, 
wbkh  had  boon  imbodiad  pKKinscaoa^  bofora  W 
time,  into  diatiDet  companies  of  lattcers,  arc  bars,  and 
cavslry.  Tbe  biatwian  then  adda  parenthetically, 
(*■  ihia  vaa  he  who  mged  war  with  the  LydiaDS ; 
when,  domg  •  battle,  the  day  bMnme  nigbt").  Thia 
panntlMtial  vbhsA  evideiitiy  teCera  to  ue  Aw^mog 
BooooBt  of  tbe  eelipee.  We  era  next  infonned,  that, 
hanBf  Mibdaad  «U  Asia  abor*  the  rivei  Halye,  be 
nucfaadwith  an  that  weie  under  hia  command  asainsl 
Nineveh,  reaohriog  to  arajge  the  deadi  of  bia  father 
by  tbe  deatmetHm  of  that  city.  After  be  had  defeat- 
ed the  Aaayiians,  be  laid  aiege  to  the  oity ;  bat  was 
forced  to  raiaa  it  by  a  auddea  iDTaaioD  of  hie  teiiitoriea. 
For  a  HBetooa  aimy  of  Scylhiana,  beaded  1^  M»- 
^•■^■■■fc  >B  ImptiOB  Bto  Madia,  doTaMed  him  in  a 
pildHd  battle,  ud  ledneed  Urn  and  alt  Upper  Asia, 
anfer  sdijeetioD  to  then,  for  eigfat^and-twenty  yeara. 
(Seniet.,  I,  10B,  »eM.)  I^mi,  in  revenge  bi  their 
gatling  BBpoaitioDS  and  azaetiou,  he  slew  their  cbief* 
laiBi,  wben  iotozieated,  at  a  banqaet  to  which  he  had 
mvited  tbem,  and,  espeUii^  tbe  reat,  recovered  his  for^ 
■arpewatandpoaaaaaiaBa.  (ibrwfot.,  1, 196.)  After 
Aia,  iha  Medae  took  Nmevrt  and  anbdaed  the  Asay- 
lian  paotmeaa,  an  except  tbe  Babyloniana,  thaic  em- 
Maialaa  ia  the  war.  Oyaxana  died  after  having 
rMgned  Ibrty  years,  incIoiUng  twenty-eight  years  of 
the  Scythian  donuaion. — Hafe  fixes  tbe  time  of  the 
aclipae  that  tfaa  jncdicted  by  Thalea,  aa  above  stated, 
on  Iba  ISA  of  Hay,  B.C.  603,  at  9  honra  and  80  min- 
ntea  in  Aeaaning.  He  makes  this  eelipee  to  have 
been  a  00^  wid  Ae  moon^  afandow  to  have  trav* 
ersed  the  earih^didi,  near  tb*  month  of  the  river  Ha* 
Ifs,  tbe  bmmdaiy  of  the  two  contan^nf  kingdoms  at 
a  later  day.  (HaWg  AiyUf/tig  ef  Ckrtmoiagy,  vol.  4, 
p.  84,  Sd  ed.)  Tbe  aame  leanied  writer  taStea  Cyax- 
stes  I.  to  have  been  the  same  with  Kai  KiAad,  whom 
Mitfcbood,  and  oUiw  Persian  historians  give  ae  tbe 
fejnder  of  dMaaeond  «r  Katenian  ^naaty.  HeidMW 
tffies  huB  alao  with  dm  AhaaSarm  of  Ser^itaie. 
(Sab**  Andnit,  vol.  4,  p.  78, 81.)  According,  how- 
ever, to  another  modem  writer,  Cyaxarea  ia  tbe  aame 
with  tbe  mooardi  atyled  GutUup.  (HSUy,  Djemnkid, 
Peridm,  dte.,  p.  S3,  stqq.,  Hanm.,  I8S9.)— II.  Son 
oi  Aa^aoea,  aoeceeded  hia  hther  at  tbe  age  of  40 
7*u*.  Mw  Batoialljr  of  an  eaey,  nidtdeat  dispoai- 
tioD,  and  fsni  of  hfe  aameeflBenta,  he  left  the  burden 
{tfmilitaiyafiaiisaDd  the  eare  of  the  govenmeot  to  Gy- 
ros, Us  nephew  and  aon-in-law,  who  married  his  mly 
dattefattr,  and  was,  therefore,  donbly  entitled  to  aoe- 
ceed  him.  Xeoof^ioa  notices  this  marriage  as  talcing 
^ace  after  tbe  conquest  of  Babylon.  ( Cvrop.,  8, 38.) 
But  to  tlue  Sir  Isaac  Newton  justly  objects :  "  Hiis 
daoghter,  aaitk  -Xenojdwn,  was  repottea  to  be  very 
hMoeome,  and  need  to  plsgr  i>i(b  Cms  when  tboy 
were  both  duldien,  and  to  aay  that  ue  would  many 
Um ;  nd,  therefore,  they  were  oraeh  of  the  same  age. 
XenophoD  aaitb,  that  Cyras  married  her  after  the  ta- 
ka^ofBaln^on;  bat^wasthenanoldwonun.  Itia 
Bora  probablo  that  he  married  her  while  she  was  youi^ 
■ad  bandeome,  and  be  a 

Sta)  Newton  a^^ooea  that  Darios  tbe  Made  waa 
Aa  aoD  of  Oyaxaiee,  and  eonafn  of  Cyrus ;  and  that 
Cyiaa  tabdled  agatiwt,  and  dethiooed  him  two  years 
after  the  capture  of  Babylon.  Bat  Una  is  nnfoonded : 
for  Dutn  tbe  Mode  waa  sixteen  years  older  than  Cy- 
ras. W«  therefore  rest  assned  that  he  was  Cy- 
anres  fahnaalf,  and  none  dse.  (HaU't  AwUvnt  of 
GbiMsivy,  vol.  4r  ^  88.  U  «d.) 

Cvrtn,  a  naote  of  Cybele,  used  by  tbe  poets  whep 
a  Imr  pemilt  ia  nqnred.  The  form  Oy  belle  ia  aome- 
tinca,  HMmgh  with  leea  }iffopriety,  emplDyed  for  a  siift- 
dar  pofpoae.  (Oompyn  the  QnA  forma  Kvtt^  a^ 
C«di«K  ud  eeoidt  AnaMmft,  td  ao.  Hal.,  17, 


9.—H«umj  ad  Virg.,^n.,  3,  Ul.~DSnng,  lu  C'a 
AtU.,  68,  9.— ifeifmus,  ad  Prudmt.,  vepl  aref.  10 
198.— AvnoiAw.,  ad  Propert.,  3,  IS,  Zt.—ForetUi 
m,  Ltx.  Tot.  Lai.,  t.  t>.  Cybehe.) 

CvaiLB  (for  the  quantity  of  the  penult,  vid.  CybeboA 
a  goddess,  daughter  of  Ccalus  and  Terra,  and  diatin- 
gniahed  by  tbe  appellation  of  "  Mother  of  the  Gods," 
or  "  Great  Mother."  Tbe  Phrygians  aqd  Lydiana  re- 
garded her  as  tbe  goddess  of  nature  oi  cf  tbe  earilt. 
Her  temples  stood  on  the  summits  of  bills  or  mount- 
aina,  such  aa  Diitdymua,  Berecyotna,  Sipylus,  and 
others.  She  was  particularly  worahipped  at  Pessinos, 
in  Galatia,  above  which  {Jace  rose  Mount  Dindymus, 
whence  her  anmame  of  Dindymene.  Her  statue  ic 
ttus  eitr  was  nothing  more  than  a  la^  aerolite,  which 
waa  hdd  to  be  her  heaven-sent  image,  and  which  was 
removed  to  Komo  near  the  close  oT  the  second  Punic 
war.  The  legend  of  Cybele  and  Atys  has  already 
been  alluded  to,  in  its  variena  forma  (md.  Atys),  and 
the  endsnation  given  on  that  occasion  may  here  be  le- 
peeted,  that  Atys  wae,  in.  fact,  an  incarnation  of  the 
snn.  The  account  of  Diodorus,  as  usual,  is  based  upon 
the  mtem  of  Euhemerua,  by  which  a  mortal  origin  was 
sought  to  be  established  for  all  the  heathen  divinities. 
Ac^idiiw  to  tfaia  writer,  Cybele  was  daughter  to  King 
JAaon  and  bis  oneen  Dindyme.  She  was  expoaed  by 
her  father  on  Mount  Cybtlus,  where  she  was  suckled 
by  paothere  and  lionesses,  and  was  afterward  reared 
bv  ahepherdsasea,  who  named  her  Cybeb.  When 
sue  grew  up,  she  displayed  great  skill  in  the  healing 
art,  and  cured  all  the  diseases  of  the  childrea  and  cat- 
tle. They  thence  called-  her  the  mountain-motber. 
While  dwelling  in  the  woods  formed  a  strict  ftiend* 
ship  with  MaisyM*  utd  bad  a  love-a&ir  with  a  youl^ 
named  A^  or  Attn.  She  wae  afterwafd  aeknoiri- 
edged  by  ner  parents ;  but  her  lather,  on  discoverina 
bet  intimacy  vrith  Atys,  seixed  that  unhappy  youdi  ana 
pat  him  to  death.  Grief  d^mved  Cybele  of  ber  rea- 
son :  with  dishevellod  locks  she  roamed  to  the  sound 
of  tlw  drums  and  pipes  which  she  had  invented,  over 
variooa  xanons  of  the  earth,  even  aa  far  as  the  eoni^ 
try  of  the  HyperbtAeans,  teaching  mankind  agricnltnn 
ber  companion  was  still  tbe  faithful  Msrsyas.  Mean- 
time a  dreadful  famine  ravaged  Phiygia ;  the  oracle, 
being  eonsulted,  directed  that  tbe  body  of  Atys  should 
be  buried,  and  divine  boneaia  ba  paid  to  Cybele.  A 
stately  temple  was  accoidiiidy  erected  to  blNr  at  Pea- 
sinas  by  King  Midaa.  (Diod.  Sic,  8,  68,  aeq.)  It 
is  aimereot  mm  Ibla  account,  loagmatised  as  it  is, 
that  Cybele,  Marsyas,  and  Atya  were  all  ancient  Phry- 

San  deities. — Like  Asiatirworship  in  general,  that  of 
ybele  waa  entkunattic.  Her  priests,  named  Galli 
and  Corybantea,  ran  abont  with  dreadful  cries  snd 
bowlings,  beating  on  timlHrels,  clashing  cymbals,  sound- 
ing pipes,  and  cutUng  their  flesh  with  knives.  Tbe 
box-tree  and  eyipeea  were  considered  as  sacred  to  her ; 
as  from  Uw  fwiiar  she  made  tbe  pipee,  and  Atys  was 
saidtohivabeaBehai^edintodtelatter.  Wefiadftom 
Pindar  and  tbe  draoutists,  that  the  worship  and  the 
mysteries  of  tbe  Great  Mother  were  common  in  Greece, 
particularly  at  Athens,  in  their  time.  (S^nd.,  Pyth., 
8.  lS7.~-Sekol.,  ad  tee—Eurip.,  Hippol.,  143.— /d., 
AieeA.,  78^Jd.. /Tel.,  18S1.)  Tbe  vrorship  of  Cyb- 
ele, aa  bu  abaadr  baan  romaifced,  was  intndoced  into 
Roma  near  the  cloae  of  the  aeeond  Pmiie  war,  A.U.C. 
547,  wben  a  solemn  embaaay  was  aent  to  Attalna, 
king  of  Pergamua,  to  reqoeat  the  image  at  Poasinna, 
which  bad  fallen  from  heaven.  The  nxmatch  readily 
yielded  compliance,  and  the  goddeaa  was  conveyed  to 
tbe  Italiao  eapitsl,  where  a  sutely  temi^  waa  built  to 
reeeiva  bar,  and  a  solemn  foathaC  named  iba  Uwde- 
sia,  was  ealebralad  every  year  in  ber  honour.  f£». 
99.  14.— Ond,  Fa»t.,  4,  179,  aegq.)  As  tbe  Greeks 
had  confounded  her  with  Rhea,  ao  the  Latins  made  be. 
one  vrith  their  Opa,  the  godde4a  of  tbe  earth.  (£»' 
cnt.,  %  698,  woff^Virg.,  JBn.,  8, 104  iA''8S.  i 
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•iDTCriuofm  Cjbele  ezluUta  tba  mtinmhriirand 
wnqiowd  diffnl^,  which  dutfaigniih  Juno  ud  Ootw. 
SomeUom  %e  la  veiled,  ud  M«l«d  en  ■  ihiWM  with 
lions  tt  her  side ;  kt  other  tiutee  liding  in  a  ebviot 
dnwn  1^  lions.  Her  head  is  tlwm  cmnied  with 
towers.  She  freqaent);  beats  on  ft  mat,  and  bean  a 
sceptre  in  bei  hand.  {KagMtla/''  Mjfthelogy,  p.  SS3> 
ttjj.) — The  name  CyMo  ia  Mrived,  br  some,  fron 
tho  a/oAalt  (x^tSof,  K^/MKm)  need  in  the  worship  of 
Uie  goddeaa.  It  ie  botler,  however,  to  svppoeo  her  so 
etlkA,  becauae  repreaentad  naaally  in  her  more  my*- 
terious  character,  under  a  slobular  or  else  square  fona : 

hard  feofirrpiav,  ft  f^. — Lex.  Antiq.,  Vrmg.  tn  Htrm. 
OrAmm. — Kmght'a  Inquiry,  4S,  OIiu*.  Jmm.,  vol. 
S3,  p.  S33. — Foranezptanationof  themytbof  Ojrbole, 
which  cannot,  of  eoorae,  be  givmi  here,  consnlt  Gttig' 
mna,  v(ri.  S,  pt.  l,  p.  67,  M»qq.) 

CvBiersA,  a  town  of  CapeMocia,  in  thf  district  of 
Cataonia,  and  at  the  fool  of  Moant  Taoras.  ((Tic, 
Bp.  U  Fam.,  16,  S  M  4.—^.  ci.  Att.,  5,  SO.)  Ci- 
cero made  it  hie  headqamrters  during  hia  command  in 
Ctltcia.  Leahe  is  inclined  to  [rtace  Cybiatra  at  £<ani- 
AtfMr,  near  Masaea,  but  this  pooition  doea  not  aoM 
with  Stnbo'e  aeoount.  D'Anvilla  had  imagined,  from 
a  simflaii^  of  nuno,  that  CjrbMttft  m^ht  be  repraeonted 
BtMerA,  e  snail  pl«ee  near  the  eoBreo  of  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  mljre ;  bat  it  ia  not  asid  whether 
iiere  are  ainr  remains  of  antiqoity  at  Butttrth,  and, 
besides,  Leake  affirma,  that,  according  to  tlw  Arabian 
Beognphwr  Hadji  Khalla,  the  true  name  of  tbm  place 
la  ^Httn.  {Juia  Jftner,  p.  63.)  Oyfaiatm  ia  men- 
tioned bjr  Hieioelea  among  the  Episcopal  citiea  of 
Cappadoeia.  (Htend.,  p.  700.— JfoMwrt,  Ot(^., 
vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  S86,S02.) 

CtclIdsb,  a  name  applied  hj  the  ancient  Greeks 
to  that  eluMer  {itiitXoc)  of  islands  which  enoticled 
Oelos.  Str^  (466)  sajra,  that  the  Cjoladea  ware 
at  first  only  twelre  in  number,  bat  were  afterwaid  in- 
creased  to  iifteen.  These,  as  we  learn  from  Artemi- 
dofua,  were  Cooe,  Cythnos,  Seripho^  Melos,  Si^ee,  | 
Cimolos,  Piepesinlbos,  Olestoa,  Pans,  Naxoe,  Svroe, 
Myconos,  Tenos,  Andros,  and  Gtyaros,  which  Isst,  bow- 
ever,  Strabo  hiniseir  was  deeirooe  of  exelodins,  from 
its  being  a  mere  rock,  as  also  Prepesintboa  and  Olen- 
loe. — It  appears  from  the  Greek  historians,  that  the 
CycUdeswerofiretinhdKtedbytbePlianicisns,  Oari- 
ana,  and  Lel^ee,wbDe»  piratical  habiU  Tendered  then 
fiwoudaUelo  thecitlwonilMcoidinent,till  Uie*  wen 
nnqoeied  and  finaltj extirpated  byMinos.  {Tkaeyd., 
1,4.— HcFOibM.,  1,171.)  These  islaoda  were  snbse- 
qaently  occupied  for  a  short  time  by  Poljrcratea,  ty- 
rant of  Samos,  and  the  Persians.  {Heniet.,  6,  38.) 
But,  after  the  baale  of  Myeale,  they  became  dependant 
on  the  Athenians.    (7*Au£yd.,  I,  04.) 

CtclIci  poaa,  a  name  gtTen  by  the  ancient  graro- 
merians  to  b  class  of  minor  baids,  who  selected,  for  the 
anbjecte  of  their  prodttctioni,  things  transacted  as  well 
during  the  Tiojan  war,  aa  beftne  and  after ;  and  who, 
in  treating  of  these  subjects,  confined  themseWea  with- 
in a  cerUm  round  or  t^lo  of  fsUe  (x^iulof,  eiradiu). 
In  order  to  nnderstand  the  eobjeot  more  Ail^,  we  must 
observe,  that  thm  waa  both  a  Mythic  and  a  Trojan 
cycle.  The  fonner  of  these  embr  ced  the  whole  se- 
ries of  fable,  from  the  genealcmes'of  the  gods  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  latter  comprised  the 
ftbles  that  had  reference  to,  or  were  in  any  way  con- 
nected vrith,  the  Trojan  war.  Of  ^e  fiist  class  were 
Theogonies,  Cosmogonies,  Titanomachies,  and  the 
like ;  of  the  second,  the  poems  of  Aretinas,  Lesches, 
Stasinna,  and  othera.  At  a  liter  period,  tbatann  cyclic 
nn  applied,  aa  t  marie  of  contempt,  to  two  species  of 
poems ;  one,  where  the  poet  confined  himself  tj>a  trite 
and  hackneyed  romd  of  particnlars  (compare 

Herat.,  Ep.  ad  PtM.,  1S3) ;  the  other,  whore,  from  an 
.footanee  of  the  troo  natw*  of  •pie  ppeby  and  of  the 


ait  Umii,  the  antbor,  with  ledion  sthmansw^  » 
eonntad  all  Iba  attendant  ciWMalima  of  an  onM, 
bamdia  earbeat  bM;inninnaf  ihaNna;  m,Smt» 

aapta,  the  histoiy  oftbo  1  npst  w«b  ftam  Iba  aioiy  oi 
Leda  and  the  eggs.   (Compan  HeftUt  BamM.  1,  «d 
S,  vol.  S.  p.  368,  ed.  Lift.) 

CTCLom,  a  filled  race,  o#  gigantic  sixe,  haniB 
but  one  eye,  large  and  loand,  plaead  in  the  centrn  of 
their  forehand,  wfaanea,  aaBoadiag  W  Iba  coamoB  ac- 
coont,  thairnaaie  waadairMd,ftoa  aAc^,  *'aetrM- 
Imr  epmiv,"  and  "on  tgw-"  Homer  makei 
UlysMs,  after  having  the  oomttiy  of  the  Lotos- 
eater*  (Lotopbs^X  *o  b>vo  sailed  oo  westwud,  and  to 
have  come  to  that  of  Che  Cydopca,  which  cosU  not  htve 
been  very  far  distant,  or  the  poet  would  in  that  esse, 
aa  ho  ahn^s  does,  fanva  ■pMt&ad  thn  nambo;  of  d^s 
oeonpied  in  the  voyaoe.  The  Cyclopes  are  deecribed 
by  but  aa  a  mds  and  lavrioaa  nea^  WW  neithei  plantsd 
nor  aowad,  botvAoao  land  waa  ao  lertile  as  t»  pro- 
doco  for  ibam,  of  itsalf,  wheat,  bailey,  and  wan. 
Tb^  had  no  aoeial  inatttotions,  neither  assemblies  nn 
laws,  bot  dwelt  sepaiately,  each  in  fan  cave,  on  the 
tope  of  ktfty  mountaine,  and  each,  without  nnAl  to 
othenf  govwned  bis  own  wife  and  ofaiidien.  The  ul> 
vaotore  of  Ulyaaaa  with  Polypbemna,  me  of  thu  nee, 
win  be  fcond  onder      lattar  aiMeW.  Nothiagistaid 

Homer  res]»eetU4  the  eise  af  the  Cyclopes  in  g»> 
oal,  but  ereiy  efibrt  ia  made  to  give  an  exansrsied 
idea  of  that  of  Potyphemna.   Henoe  some  bave  im- 
agined that,  aeoordiog  to  the  Hoaaonc  idea,  the  Gy- 
cbpeswere  not  in  gennal  of  each  hwa  dimusions  « 
csnoihal  habita  as  the  haid  aadgn  to  Pol^bauia  hiin 
aetf.   For  the  krtter  doea  not  appear  to  bavo  bean  of 
the  ordinary  Cyclt^raee,  bet  ibe  eon  of  Neptaoe  sad 
a  sea-nyo^ih ;  and  be  is  also  aaid  to  have  been  lie 
strangest  of  tbe  Cyclopes.   (Od.,  1,70.)  Lstepoets, 
however,  lost  no  time  in  supplying  wbnever  tbe  fabla 
wanted  in  this  respect,  and  nence  Viigil  describes  the 
«4iole  race  as  of  gigantic  statora,  ■iMTcoapaiec  dual 
tosomanytaUfonM-treeo.   (.£«.,  S,680.)  llisDot 
A  little  lamariubla,  that  naitfaar  in  tba  daaciq)tioo  of 
the  Cyelepea  in  geftaral,  ni»  of  Polyiibeenns  io  pir- 
tienkr,  ia'  there  any  Dotiee  Ukan  of  Ibeir  being  one- 
eyed  ;  yet,  in  tbe  accoant  of  tha  blindinc  of  tbe  lalia, 
it  seems  to  be  assumed  as  a  thiu  well  anovm.  We 
may  h«>oe,  perhape,  infer,  that  Bonier  followed  the 
osual  detivati(m  of  the  name.-~Tbua  much  for  ihe 
Homeric  account  of  the  Cyclopea.    In  Haaiod,  on  the 
other  hand  (Thsflg'  t  ^30,  wcy.X  wo  baro  what  ^ 
paara  to  be  the  eariiar  Iwmd  re^Mcting  these  fsblcd 
bdngs,  a  cireomstasea  which  ney  und  to  show  that 
the  Odyseey  wsa  composed  by  a  poet  later  tban  Ha- 
aiod, and  not  by  the  antbor  of  tbe  Iliad.   In  the  Theog- 
mqp  of  Hasiod,  the  Cycbpes  aia  only  thiM  in  niuidwit 
BroDtoa,  Stai^aa,  and  Aigaa^   IWy  an  tbe  aoosof 
IhainM  and  Gaa  (Carina  and  TcRa},>atid  thcit  CB- 
ployment  in  to  fabrioata  Uia  thunderbolt  for  Jove, 
l^ey  am  aaid  to  be  in  every  o^er  respect  like  gods, 
exoepting  the  one,  nngle  eye,  in  tbe  middle  of  th«t 
foretwads,  a  einnontanco  from  whiofa  Haaiod  also, 
like  Homer,  dedneos  their  oraeial  name:  "IW 
name,"  says  the  poet,  "  waa  Cyclopea,  because  a  sin- 
^e,  round  eye  In  in  tbeir  foratead."    {Tke^g.^  144 
Mf .)   In  tba  inavidual  namaa  given  by  Hesiod,  m 
have  evidently  tbe  genne  of  tbe  vHiolefeble.   The  Cy- 
dopes  are  tbs  eoergiee     the  sky,  the  tbnnder,  the 
li^Moing,  and  die  rapid  manb  of  the  latter  (Brootei, 
from  0powr§,  ikmder. — St«H^>es,  from  orqpom^,  tk 
ligkhumg, — ^Argso,froBdpvi7Cir«pHl).  Ineceordance 
with  this  idea,  the  term  KvxAwV  (fiyciop»)  itadf  may 
be  legaided  as  a  eimjrie,  not  a  compound  tmn,  of  die 
aanw  dam  with /lu^,  Upm/f,  E^ae^,  lUAotf';  and 
the  word  kMuo^  being  ^  root,  wa  mey  make  Uie  Cy- 
dopes  to  be  the  Whmtrw,  or,  to  deaignata  them  t 
LaUn  name,  Iba  TttntUi,    (Gompnio  HenMum.  4* 
tfythoL  Grac.  Anliqiuu. — Omuc,  vol.  p.  p.  176.1 
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WbM  Um  nmodw,  Um  TJflhtning,  and  tU  rapid 
Hum  iad  bvu  coBrarted  qrjMMtqr  iato  one-mrad 
liula,  and  tocriiwd  in  tbe  na^iboadiood  of  volca- 
Doea,  it  wms  ao  savr  pzoeasa  to  convert  tbem  into 
•mitba,  tbe  aaaiataata  of  Vulcan.  {CalUm.  H.  in 
DU*.,  46,  Mt^.—Virg.,  Oeorg.,  4,  173.— ^n.,  8, 
416,  uff Aa  tbey  now  aitiata  in  one  line,  it 
gun  DO  aatpnaa  to  find  Uwa  euaged  in  a  taalc  adapt- 
ed to  tlwir  naga  atnngth,  nane^,  tbat  of  naiing  we 
naative  vraDa  of  "niTDs,  for  wbich  purpoae  tfanr  were 
onn^t  bgr  Pratns  from  Lycia.  {SduU.  ad  Eurip., 
Ontt.,  ^.-^Kaghtl^^t  Mythology,  p.  269,  Mtqq.) 
Hence,  too,  tbe  name  Cyclopian,  ia  applied  to  Uiia  i^- 
ooa  of  arcbUectore,  le^tecling  whicn  we  will  give 
aome  °Trpl*Tif*""  at  tbe  cloae  of  this  article.— Tbis  uat- 
mantioiied  ciitonutaDce  baa  ted  lome  to  jmagiMj  that 
tbeCvckpeaweie  nothing  more  tban  s  eaale  or  nee  of 
nmai^  or,  nibex,  workers  in  quarriea,  who  deacended 
Bh^  tai  came  forth  from,  the  bowela  of  tbe  eartb,  with 
a  Uinp  attached  to  their  foreheads,  to  light  them  on 
their  way,  and  vrbicfa  at  a  dialance  would  appear  like  a 
nmjnipg  eje :  an  explanation  mora  ingenioua  than 
aitiActory.  (Hirly  Guchichu  ier  Bauhaut,  vol  1, 
p.  in^AgaOMo^ck^^p.  Phot.,  Cod.,  S50.)  Another 
nbtifla  ia  that  which  refers  the  name  Cyclopa  to  the 
emdar  boildiD^  eoostructed  by  the  Pelaagi,  of  which 
we  have  ao  remariiable  a  specimen  in  what  ia  called 
the  Treasory  of  Atreus,  at  Mycena.  From  the  form 
of  thaw  boildinge,  resembling  within  a  hollow  cone  or 
bc^ve,  and  tbe  round  opening  at  the  top,  the  individ- 
aalswho  contracted  tliem  are  thought  to  have  derived 
tbKi  "Potion.  (Knue,  HdUu,  vol.  1,  p.  440. — 
Conpare  Gdfa  Argolit,  p.  34.) — As  regards  the 
coantTf  occufwd  by  tbe  Homeric  Cyclopes,  it  may  be 
raraadtfld,  ibel  this  ia  ueoally  auuMsed  to  have  been 
the  ielaod  of  Sicily.  But  it  would  be  very  inconsistent 
in  the  poet  to  place  the  Cyclopes,  a  race  contemning 
the  gooa,  io  an  island  aacred  to,  and  in  which  were 
paatiuad  tha  h«da  of^  tbe  Sub.  Tbe  distance,  too, 
betwaeo  the  had  of  Om  Lot^>hagi  and  that  of  tbe  Cj- 
dopee,  cotdd  not  have  been  vei^  conaider^Ie ;  since, 
aa  oas  afaeadj  been  remariiod,  it'  is  not  ^eo  in  days 
ind  n^its,  a  mode  of  measurement  always  adopted  by 
Hwnei  when  tbe  distance  meolioned  is  a  great  one. 
Everyth^  conapirea,  therefore,  to  induce  um  belief, 
tbat  Om  &tiapm  of  Homer  were  placed  by  him  on  the 
cant  of  Afciea,  a  little  to  the  north  of  tbe  Syrtb  Mi- 
nor. (Cooipare  Mtumert,  Gtogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  9,  teqq.) 
Tbey  who  anke  them  to  have  dwelt  in  SicQy  bleod  an 
old  traditioo  with  one  of  more  recent  date.  This  last 
fnohaUy  talk,  its  rise  when  .£tna  and  the  Lipari  isl- 
andb  wwa  aaaicped  to  Vulcan,  by  tbe  popular  belief 
of  tbe  dqr,  as  \am  woikahopo ;  which  eould  only  hai'c 
happmed  whea  .£tna  bad  become  better  knovm,  and 
Mount  Hoacbylna,  in  the  isle  of  Lemnos,  bad  ceased 
to  be  volcanic. — Before  we  conclude  this  article,  a  few 
renerks  will  be  made  on  the  subject  of  Cyclopian 
arehitectnm.  This  style  of  building  is  frequently  al- 
luded to  by  the  ancieot  writers.  In  fact,  every  arcbi- 
tectnral  wodc  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  to  the  eze- 
catioo  of  vrtiich  boman  labooft  appeared  inadequate, 
was  aacribed  to  Uie  Cyetopea,  (JsHrip.,  fyh.  in  Aid., 
S34.— fi..  Here.  Fur.,  IB.— ia.,  Tnad.,  lOS^Stra- 
Io,  973.— $BiKC,  Here.  Fur.,  9W.—Staliu»,  Tkeb., 
1,  151.— Pahmk.,  2,  36.)  Tbe  general  chancier  of 
■he  Cydopian  style  ta  immenae  blocks  of  stone,  witb- 
*nA  cement,  plaMd  upon  each  other,  sometimea  irreg- 
nlady,  tod  with  unallei  attmea  filling  up  the  interstices, 
■ODetiBua  in  regular  and  hiHisontd  rows.  Tbe  Cy- 
clopian style  ia  commonly  divided  into  four  ena.  Toe 
Jbtt,  or  oldest,  is  tbat  employed  at  Tuyna  and  Myce- 
tftx,  eonsisiing  of  blocks  of  varioua  sizes,  some  of  tbem 
wy  large,  ua  interstices  of  which  are,  or  were  once, 
filled  op  with  small  stones.  The  teeond  era  ia  marked 
by  polygonal  stones,  which  nevertheless  fit  into  each 
■uei  wdli  great  ue«^.  SpecioMna  exist  at  Deljrid, 


Ittlis,  and  at  Ceoa  in  Etiwia.  Jt  this  stylo  Ihptv  an 
no  conrsea.  Tho  third  era  appears  iu  the  PUwiu 
cities,  and  in  araia  of  BokOtia  and  Aigolis,  It  is  di^ 
tjnguiabed  by  tbe  worii  being  made  in  couraee,  and 
stones,  though  of  unequal  size,  being  of  tlie  same 
height.  The  foartk  and  youngest  style  presents  horir 
zontal  courses  of  masonry,  not  always  of  the  same 
height,  hot  fonoed  of  ttoata  which  are  all  rectaiwiilar. 
This  stvle  is  chiefly  confinad  to  Attica.  (Aranftoa, 
Are]Mt)ieg.f  19.  920.)  Drawinn  of  Cyckfiian  walla 
aro  given  in  GeWa  Argvlia,  pT.  7. — Micalx,  AiUieJd 
MoKumenti,  too.  9,  10,  11,  13. — Hirt^  Getdachleder 
BoMhaui,  ta£.  7,  fig.  5,  6,  8,  9.  10.  The  most  ra.- 
tional  opinion  relative  to  the  Cyclopian  walls  of  anti- 
qoity,  is  that  wbioh  ascribea  their  erection  to  the  an- 
eiest  Pek^.  {DodwiU,  Tour,  vol.  3,  p.  319.— ifir^ 
GtMch,  ier  Bavik.,  voL  1,  p.  199,  &c.) 

Cycnos,  I.  a  son  of  Mais,  kiU«id  by  Heieules.  As 
the  latter  waa  passing  by  the  ten^ftle  of  Apollo  at  Fa 
gasB,  be  waa  o^qwaed  by  Cycnua,  who  waa  in  tbe 
habit  of  plunderug  those  who  brought  tbe  sacrificet 
to  the  god.  Both  Cycnus  and  bis  parent  Mars  were 
standing  in  the  same  chariot  laa^  for  the  conflict 
Hercules  engaged,  and  slew  the  former;  and  when 
Mars,  who  had  witnessed  the  fate  of  his  son,  would 
avenge  him,  he  received  a  wound  in  tbe  thigh  Ixom  the 
wear  of  hero.  The  two  combats  are  desctibed  in 
the  Hesiodean  fragment  called  the  "  Shield  of  Herco- 
les."  (FiitL-Heaiod.) — U.  A300  of  Neptune,  whom 
bis  father  had  made  invulnerable.  He  fought  on  tbe 
side  of  the  Trojans  at  the'  landing  of  the  Greeks,  and 
had  Achilles  for  an  antagonist.  When  tha  latter  saw 
that  bis  weapons  were  of  no  effect,  be  took  advantage 
of  a  fall  on  tha  part  of  Cycnus,  occasioned  by  a  stone 
with  which  be  came  in  contact,  as  he  was  retreating 
before  the  Grecian  hero,  and  choked  him  to  de&th  by 
means  of  the  strap  of  his  helmet.  Neptune  immedi- 
ately changed  tbe  corpse  of  his  son  into  a  swan  (kv«- 
vof,  cycMM.  —  Ovii,  Met.,  13, 78, 9eqq.)—\U..  Son  of 
Sibenaleas,  and  luiw  of  the  LwnnaQS.  He  was  a  re- 
lation and  friend  of^Fha^tboD^  and  waa  standing  od 
the  banks  of  the  Po  when  the  sisters  of  the  latter 
were  transformed  btc  poplars.  While  monming  at 
the  sight  be  was  himself  ebanged  into  a  swan.  {OwiA, 
Met.,  3, 367.) 

CtdUs,  a  painter,  bom  in  the  island  of  Cythnn^ 
one  of  tbe  Cvcladea,  uti  who  floorisbed  Olymp.  104. 
HortoDsioB,  the  orator,  pnrchased  hia  painting  of  the 
Aigonauta  for  144,000  aeatercea  (nearly  C5600}.  This 
same  piece  was  aftwward  transferred  bf  Agiippa  to  tbe 
portico  of  Neptune.  (FUn.,  39, 40.— iNo  Cm.,  63, 
37.) 

CrniPPi.    rwL  Aeontiss. 

CTDiftra,  a  river«f  CSicia  Campestris,  rising  in  the 
chain  of  Mount  Tanzns,  and  falling  into  the  sea  a  little 
below  Tarsus,  whieb  stood  on  its  banks.  (Xen., 
Anab.,  I,  3.)  Its  waters  were  extremely  cold,  and 
Alexander  nearly  lost  bis  life  by  bathing  in  them  when 
ove^ealed  and  fatif[ued.  Tbe  illness  of  Alexander  ro- 
euliing  from  this,  la  connected  with  tbe  well-known 
story  of  the  physician  Philip.  {Arrian,  Exp.  Alex., 
8,  4.— Quint  Car*.,  3,  4,  7,  eeqq.)  The  river  Cyd- 
nua  expanded  ^K»t  a  mile  below  Tarsus,  near  tho 
sea,  and  formed  a  port  for  tbe  city,  called  Rhegma, 
or  the  aperture.  (Straha,  673.)  The  Geogr.  aah. 
Clima,  4,  p.  6,  gives  the  castle  of  Arlow  as  tbe  bar 
hour  of  Tarsus.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p. 
66.)  "Hie  Cydnus  is  now  the  Tersooi,  and,  according 
to  Captun  Manfort,  is  at  present  inacceaslUe  to  any 
but  the  smallest  boats ;  though  within  the  bar  that  ob- 
structs the  entrance,  it  is  deep  enough,  and  about  160 
feet  wide.  That  this  river  was  navigable,  however, 
anciently,  we  learn  from  Plutarch's  description  of  Cle- 
opatra's splendid  pageant  in  sailing  down  its  stream, 
a  pasaage  so  well  known  to  the  £]glish  reader  from 
S^k^Mare's  beaatifol  vwaioa.   (PSu.,  Vit.  Ant.,  e 
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Zb.)  Ctpt.  Betufort  obforrM,  that  tlw  M*  nmt  litTa 
nitired  considerably  from  Uie  month  of  th«  Cydnm ; 
since,  in  tbs  time  of  the  crnudea,  it  is  npmlM  to 
hare  been  six  milea  from  Tarms,  and  now  that  dia* 
tioee  ia  more  than  douUed.  (JCarcnutiiM,  p.  S76. — 
Onmer*a  Am  Miiur,  vol.  S,  p.  844.) 

CtdShU,  the  most  aDciajt  ei^  in  the  uhnd  of 
Crete.  iStraho,  476.)  It  is  said  tohave  been  foond- 
ed  by  the  Cydonea  of  Homer  {Od.,  S,  S9S),  whom 
Strabo  eoniidered  as  indigenoua.  Bat  Herodotus  As- 
cribes ita  origin  lo  a  party  of  Samians,  who,  havmg 
been  exiled  by  Poivcratea,  settled  in  Crete  when  thn 
had  expelled  the  xteynthians.  Six  ytmn  ifterTvard, 
the  Samiana  wore  catqnered  in  a  nsnl  engagement 
by  the  £ginet«  and  Cretans,  and  reduced  to  captivi- 
ty:  the  town  then  probably  rererted  to  its  ancient 
poasessora  the  Cydonians.  {Heroiot.,  3,  69.)  It 
atood  on  the  nortiieni  eotat  of  the  northweatem  part 
of  Crete,  and  was  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  city 
<tf  the  whole  ialaiid,  since,  m  the  civil  wars,  it  wttb- 
atood  the  united  forces  of  Cnosos  and  Gortyna  after 
they  had  reduced  the  greater  part  of  Crete.  From 
Cydonia  the  qoince-tree  waa  first  brought  into  Italy, 
and  thence  the  fruit  was  called  malum  Cydomvm,  or 
Cydonian  apple.  Ita  inhabitanu  were  the  best  of  the 
Cretan  archers.  The  mine  of  thia  ancient  city  are  to 
be  seen  on  the  aite  of  JeramL  (Ocnir'*  AndnU 
Greece^  vol.  3,  p.  386,  Wf.) 

Gtdbaia,  a  ci^  of  Phmia.  Mamieit  soppoaai  it 
10  have  been  the  same  withJLaodicea,  on  the  confines 
of  three  provinces,  Caria,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  and 
sitaale  on  the  Lycua,  which  flows  into  the  Maatjider. 
[GeogT.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  131.)  Herodotus  speaks  of 
a  pillar  erected  in  Cydrara  by  Crbsus,  with  an  inacrip- 
tion  defining  the  boundaries  of  PhiyTla  and  Lydia ;  so 
that  it  moat  have  been  on  the  connnee  of  tnete  two 
tonttriea  at  bast.   (AsroibM.,  7,  30.) 

Ctli^bus,  a  celebrated  horae  of  Castor,  according  to 
Seneca,  VaUnias  Flaccni,  Claudian,  and  Martial,  bat, 
■Molding  to  Virgil,  of  Pollux.  {Virg.,  O.,  8,  90.) 
Tba  point  ia  gravely  discuabod  by  La  Cerda  and  Msr- 
lyn,  in  their  respective  commentaries,  and  the  concla- 
■ion  to  which  both  come  is,  what  migfit  have  easily 
bees  snrmised,  that  the  steed  in  qnertion  waa  the  com- 
muD  property  of  the  two  Dioscuri.  Statins,  in  his 
poem  on  Domitian's  horae,  mentions  Cyllams  as  serr- 
mg  the  two  brothers  alternately.  (Syfp.,  1,  1,64.)  Ste- 
aichorua  alao,  according  to  Soidas,  says  tbst  Mercun 
Bsvfl  I^logeus,  and  Harpagus,  and  Cyllaros  to  both 
Castor  and  Pollux.  {Sutd.,  t.t.  KiXiapoc-)  In  the 
Etymol.  Mag.  it  ia  stated,  Uist  MercutV  gave  them 
FUogeos  and  Hanwgua,  trot  Jnno,  EzaUtnns  and  Cyl- 
lanis.  (EtytiuL  Mig.,  p.  544,  M^l 

CTltfiMC,  I.  the  port  of  Elis,  the  capital  of  the  dia- 
'  trict  of  Elis  in  the  Peloponnesua.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  ^e  modem  Chiarenta. — II.  The  loftiest  and  most 
celebrated  mountain  of  Arcadia,  rising  between  Stym< 
phalus  and  Pbeneoa,  on  the  borders  of  Achaia.  It 
was  aaid  to  take  iu  name  from  Cyllen,  the  son  of  Ela- 
tos,  and  was,  according  to  the  poets,  the  birthplace 
of  Mercury,  to  whom  a  temple  was  dedicated  on  the 
aummit.  Hence  the  epithet  Cyllenau  applied  to  him. 
(Pau«m.,  8,  17. — Htm.,  Hymn,  in  Mere.,  I. — Find., 
■  Olymp.,  6,  129.— Jt.,  S.  603{— Viry.,  Mn.,  8,  188.) 
T^  peipendicalar  height  of  this  mountain  was  esti- 
matM  by  some  ancient  geographers  at  twenty  stadia, 
by  otbcis  at  fifteen.  {Strabo,  888.)  The  modem 
Dime  ia  Zyrio.  (GeWa  Itin.,  p.  IflS.)  Pouqtioville 
calls  it  Chamot.    ( Voyage  de  la  Grice,  vol.  6,  p.  339.) 

CtllkhIits,  an  epithet  applied  to  Mercury,  from  his 
having  been  bom  on  Mount  Cyllene. 

Cm*,  the  most  considecable  of  the  cities  of  jSoIis, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  lying  to  the  northeast  of  Phocea. 
This  place ,  sometimea,  bit  leaa  correctly,  called  Cuma, 
vras  sonumed  Hiriconiaibecaueitaminden  hadset- 
ilad  fvt  soms  time  annind  Moont  Pbrietnm  ia  Loerii, 
8M 


piamoDs  to  crossing  over  Into  Asia.  On  their  aznvai 
m  .£olis,  they  fonni(  that  coantt7  ht  the  posaeesna 
of  the  Pelasgi ;  but  the  latter,  who  had  sostained 
great  losses  during  the  Trojan  war,  were  unable  to 
oStt  MXtr  reatsunee  to  the  invaders,  wbo  auccessivdy 
feaoded  Neontidioe  and  Cyma,  diODgh,  according  to 
some  trtditfona,  there  existed  tlicady  a  place  ot  that 
name,  ao  called  from  Cyme,  one  M  the  Amamia. 
{Strabo,  8S3.— jSttpk.  Byx.,  a.  «.  K^.)  Cyma  vras 
one  amonff  the  many  cities  which  laid  claim  to  the 
honour  of  naving  given  biith  to  Homer.  Heaiod's  fa- 
ther waa  bom  m  tins  place,  the  poet  binudf,  how- 
ever, in  Ascm  in  BeoMia.  Mnraa,  iba,  one  of 
the  moat  diatingoiabed  Uatoriana  tn  Oieeee,  bat  vrivMe 
works  are  nnfmonatoly  lost,  vras  a  native  of  C^rtn*- 
And  yet  this  city,  notwithstanding  the  eelelirity  tt  in- 
rived  from  the  Wrth  of  auch  talented  mdividiiala,  was 
by  no  means  generally  famed  for  the  genius  and  vrit  of 
its  citizens.  On  the  conirair,  Uwy  were  proverbialfy 
taxed  with  atupidily  and  slowness  of  apprdieositnL 
{StrtAo,  S2S.— Siiid.,  'Ovof  elc  Knwa/oiT  — 
Vit.  Cos.,  e.  61.) — In  the  reign  of  'nberiue,  Cyma 
suffered,  in  common  with  the  other  cities  of  Asia, 
from  the  terriUe  earthquake  which  desolated  that 

? evince,  (Toctf.,  AnR.,S,  47.)  Its  site  is  near  the 
arkirii  village  of  Sandjtrly.  D*Anvitle  is  in  favoor 
of  Nemmtrt,  bnt  this  is  more  probably  the  ancient 
Myrina.  {Mamurt't  Oewr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  390.— 
Cramer'a  Am  Mkur,  vol  i.,  p.  147,  Mqq.) 

CtiiStii6B,  one  of  the  Nere'!des,  represented  by 
Virgil  as  aasisUng  the  TVojans,  with  T^ton,  after  tw 
atorm  with  which  Molat,  at  the  request  of  Juno,  had 
afflicted  the  fleet  (.£n.,  1,  148.— ^etuxl,  Tieeg^ 
245.) 

CvNxalans,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for  his  exlraa^ 
dioaiy  eonrafs.  Ho  waa  brodier  to  the  poet  .fsdn^ 
Ins.  Aflv  the  battle  of  Marathon,  he  pursued  tM 
flying  Persians  to  their  ships,  and  seized  one  of  their 
veasels  widi  his  right  hand,  which  was  immediaMly 
severed  by  the  enemy.  Upon  this  he  seized  the  we* 
eel  with  his  left  hand,  and  when  he  had  lost  that  also, 
he  still  kept  his  hold  With  his  teeth.  Herodotus  merely 
relates  that  he  seized  one  of  die  Peisian  Teswlt  by  the 
atom,  and  bad  his  hand  cut  off  vridi  an  aze.  The  mom 
detailed  account  is  given  by  Justin.  Phaais,  an  obscuie 
painter,  represented  Cynegims  with  both  his  hands, 
which  Comelins  Longinus  made  the  subject  of  a  very 
neat  epigram,  preserved  in  the  Anthology.  {Herodot., 
6,  114.— Jtuhn,  2,  9.—AtUkol.  Palat.,  vol  2,  p.  660, 
ed.  Jacabi  ) 

CxvMTBJK,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  on  the  river  Ciatbia, 
'  near  the  northern  borders,  and  some  distance  to  the 
northwest  of  CyUene.  It  had  been  united  to  the 
Achitan  league,  but  waa  betrayed  to  the  ^tolians  ia 
the  Social  War.  This  was  effected  by  some  exilee, 
who,  on  their  return  to  their  native  city,  formed  a  plot 
for  admitting  tho  enemy  within  ita  walls.  The  .^to> 
liana,  accwdingly,  having  crossed  into  Achaia  with  a 
considerable  force,  advanced  to  CynathB,  and  easily 
scaled  the  walls ;  tbn  then  sacked  tlie  town  and  de- 
atroyed  many  of  the  iifflabiiants,  not  sparing  even  those 
to  whose  treachery  they  were  mdebted  for  their  ane- 
cess.  Polybios  obaerres,  that  the  calamity  which  thus 
overwhelmed  the  Cynnthians  was  considered  by  many 
as  a  just  punishment  for  theor  d^>raved  and  immoral 
conduct,  tneir  city  forming  a  atrikmg  exception  to  th* 
estimable  character  of  the  Arcadiana  in'geneiil,  wfau 
were  esteemed  a  pious,  humane,  and  social  people. 
Polybina  accounts  for  this  moral  pbenomenan,  from 
the  neglect  into  which  music  had  fallen  among  the 
Cynethians.  AH  the  towns  of  Arcadia,  save  this  single 
one,  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  the  science,  deem- 
ing it  a  necessary  branch  of  education,  on  the  principle 
that  its  influence  was  beneficial  in  humanizing  tha 
dianctar  and  refining  the  manners  of  the  people 
Hie  Uttotian  adds,  that  nieh(^ft*-JlM^a|b|iapMir 
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wudneed  m  Aicadw  by  ttka  eoudne.  of  the  Cynn 
Um,  thtt,  tfter  ■  gmt  mnsKie  whidi  todc  placs 
moBg  tbem,  many  of  tbe  towna  nftiMd  to  ne«trfl 
fteirffqiatiM,aiid  the  MantiDMUM,  who  alloned  tbem 
I  fCMge  tboo^  their  aty,  thonglit  it  neceataty  to 
perfena  lii«inl  rites  and  expiatwy  seeiificea  in  ereiy 
part  of  tknr  teirilorf .  Crns^  was  burned  hj  tin 
JStoliuw  i»  their  retreat  irom  Arcadia  {Poh/b.,  4, 19, 
nff-X  b«  wn  pRibably  leatored,  aa  it  atill  eiiated  in 
&m  tm»  ef  Panaaniaa.  iCnma'»  Aiident  Oreeee, 
rd.  8,  p.  819.)  Gynctlw  ia  snppoaed  to  have  atood 
anr  Uie  modem  town  of  Cthlny^  tbonf^  there  ere 
DO  nntaini  of  antiqni^  diaeenuUe  neai  that  place. 
[Do^Hdr*  rntr,  nri.  1^  p.  44,1.— Ot^t  lUn.  ej  Mo- 
nt^ p.  ISl.) 

CnriA  or  CrHiraa  (KvH^9m  or  KvyiTrec)* 
ending  te  HcnodotDa  (S,  83),  tbe  moat  weatetn  in- 
■bionn  of  Eoropa,  Vcm^  beyond  Um  Celtn.  Man- 
aOt,  Jblnring  the  andnnty  of  ATienoa  (Ore  Mmrit., 
V.  tM),  Bdua  tbem  to  hare  been  ^tnate  in  Spain,  on 
botfa  ddea  (tf  tbe  ri-rer  Anas,  and  tbeirwefltem  limit  to 
haTe  comaponded  with  tbe  modem  Faro  in  Atgarve, 
vtiit  tbeir  eastern  waa  tbe  bay  and  ialandi  fondled  by 
RBall  riTen  Oiid  and  Tmlo.  (Compare  hanker, 
Sk.  eBtroioU.-~Tab.  Gewr.,  vol.  7,  p.  169.— 
mat,  Otdgr-t  ToL  S,  p.  Mt,  361.— Jfitnnerf,  Ge- 
Bgr^y^.  1,  p.  S35.)  Niebuhr,  bowcTer,  ia  of  a  dif- 
fmM  opinion.  "Still  more  absmd,"  obgerree  he, 
"  tlnn  thii  identification  of  the  Oeha  of  Herodotus 
with  tha  Cdtid,  ia  the  notion  that  the  Cynetea,  who, 
by  hia  accoant,  dwelt  atill  farther  weat,  being  tbe  moat 
lenotapeoQile  in  that  part  of  Emope,  were  tha  wbab- 
itanta  of  Algnre,  merely  bectnae  thia  diatriet,  on  ac- 
cocmt  of  St.  Tineent,  which  projects  iu  tbe  shape 
of  a  vnigs,  WIS  ealled  Cunetu  by  the  Homans,  and 
mftnbmBteiy  may,  from  its  tne  situaiion,  be  conaid- 
■ed  ibe  weeternmoet  country  in  thia  direction.  As 
in  hisKHKal  geography  we  are  not  to  look  foi  tbe 
Celt!  to  the  west  of  tbe  Iberi,  so  the  Cynetes  are  not 
to  be  Bongfat  to  the  west  of  the  Celto ;  yet  asanredly 
Jiey  an  not  a  bbeloas  people,  bat  one  wliicb  dwelt  at 
1  Toy  great  distance  b^ond  the  Celts,  and,  therefore, 
probably  in  tbe  north ;  for,  Uie  more  distant  tbe  object 
ms,  tbe  farther  it  natDrally  diverged  from  the  truth." 
(IfiebMkr't  Ge^r^hy  of  Herodotut,  p.  18.) 

CTalci,  a  aect  of  fniloBimbers,  so  celled  either  from 
r-ynnsTges,  where  Antisthenea,  the  founder  of  the 
•ect,  leaned,  or  from  tbe  Greek  term  kvuv,  "a  dog," 
in  alliisioD  te  tbe  mor^mg-  bnmonr  of  tbtdr  master. 
This  sect  is  to  be  reg«ided  not  so  mnch  aa  a  achool 
of  philoo(q)hen  aa  an  institution  of  manners.  It  was 
fixmed  rather  for  the  purpoae  of  providing  a  remedy 
for  tbe  moral  diaordera  of  luxury,  ambition,  and  ava- 
lice,  than  with  a  Tiew  to  establish  any  new  theory  of 
ipenlatira  o^nfaae.  The  sole  end  of  tbe  Cynic  phi- 
Issopby  wns  to  aobdoe  Ute  passiona,  and  produce  sim- 
fiicirr  ef  mannera.  Hence  tbe  eoarsenesa  of  their 
eetwird  attire,  their  hangh^  contempt  of  external 
good,  and  patient  endurance  of  eztemu  ill.  The  rig- 
onns  discipliaa  of  the  first  Cynica,  however,  degen- 
oaled  afwwaid  into  the  moat  absord  eererity.  The 
Ppue  reDOBDced  every  lund  of  aefenlifie  pinaait,  in 
onkt  to  aUODd  Nlclr  ^  ^  cidtivetion  m  virtnona 
bUta.  -The  sect  feQ  gradoalty  into  diaeateem  and 
csntei^it,  rad  many  grosa  and  diseracefnl  tales  were 
pnpsgated  respecting  them.  (Fia.  Antisthenea  and 
Diogows. — Br^i^t  IS*tt)rv  ef  PkilMopkjf,  vol.  1, 
p.  301,  aeoff. — TeimciMtt,  CrnndrUt  ler  Geach.  der 
m,p.  113.) 

Cvaiaca,  a  datwfater  of  Atebidamus,  king  of  Sparta, 
■ho  waa  tbe  first  maale  that  ever  tomed  lur  attention 
to  the  mhtinfr  t4  ateeda,  and  Ac  firat  that  obtabed  a 
price  at  the  Olym|HC  nmea.   (Pmuan.,  3,'  8.) 

Cmo,  tbe  wife  ol  a  herdsman,  and  tbe  one  who 
Bcrtured  and  bmgbt  op  Cyrus  the  Great,  when  ei- 
»SMd  io  iaSnej.   (Armtf.,  I,  110.)   Her  name,  in 


tbe  Median  language,  was  Space,  according  to  Herod 
otus,  who  makes  Cyno  the  Gicdi  translation  of  it. 
from  Kvav,  "a  dog,"  and  adda  that  it  signified,  in  tha 
Median  tongue,  a  female  dog.  It  ia  not  known 
whether  ibe  dialect  of  the  Medea  and  Persians  was 
the  aane.  In  such  remains  aa  we  have  of  the  Per 
aian  language.  Burton  and  Reland  have  not  been  able 
to  diacover  any  term  hke  this.  Nevertheless,  Lefevn 
affirmed  that  the  Hyrcaniana,  a  peoplo  in  subjection 
to  the  Peraians,  called,  even  in  hia  time,  a  dog  by  the 
word  apac.  On  what  authority  he  makes  thia  aaser 
ttOD  is  not  known.  Foster,  in  hia  letter  to  Miebaelia 
upon  the  origin  of  tbe  Chaldeea,  thinks  thst  he  detects 
a  naemblance  between  the  Median  Spaco  and  the  Sla- 
vonic Sabakt,  which  has  the  same  meaning.  (Com- 
pare MichiutiM,  Spidlegium,  vol.  9,  p.  99.)  Some  ol 
the  Greek  grammarians  cite  tbe  word  oird^  as  signi- 
fying "  a  d^,"  among  die  Peraians.  {Stntve,  ^t- 
em.  Qutut.,  p.  14,  not.) 

OtkosccphIljb,  eminences  in  Tbeasaly,  southeaat 
of  Pharsslns,  where  tbe  Romans,  under  T.  Quinctius 
Flamininns,  gained  a  victory  over  Philip,  king  of  Maco- 
don,  and  put  an  ettd  to  the  first  Macedonian  war 
iStraio,  441.— Lie.,  38,  6.—Po^i.,  Fragm.,  18,  3, 
10.)  l%ey  are  described  by  Plutarch  as  hills  of  small 
size,  with  sharp  topa ;  and  tbe  name  properly  belongs 
to  those  tops,  from  th«r  reeemblance  to  the  heada  of 
dog»  {KwOv  KtfaXal.—PbU.,  Vit.  Ftamm.)  Sir  W. 
Gell,  in  describing  the  route  between  Larissa  and 
Velcatnto,  the  ancient  Ph^ra,  obaerves,  that  Cynos- 
cepbaln  was  in  the  range  of  bills  which  separate  tbe 
plain  of  Larissa  from  that  of  niarsalia.  (icin.,  p.  S6S 
— Compare  PouquevilU,  vol.  8,  p.  890.) 

CTNoctrBALi,  a  nation  of  India,  who  were  said 
have  the  beads  of  dogs,  whence  their  name,  ( Ctetiat, 
Ind.,  ^.—Avl.  OeU.,  9.  ^.—MUan,  Nat.  An.,  4, 46. 
—Diod.  Sie.,  8,  34.)  Tbe  writer  lost  quoted  speaks 
of  them  as  jesemUhag  human  beings  of  deformod 
vieage,  and  as  sending  forth  human  mutteringa.  It 
baa  been  generally  supposed,  that  tbe  Cynocephali  ot 
antiquity  were  nothing  more  Uian  a  species  of  large 
spe  or  baboon.  Heeren,  however  (ideen,  1,  3,  p. 
689),  thinks,  that  Ctesias  refers,  in  fact,  to  the  Farias, 
or  lowest  caste  of  Hindoos ;  and  that  the  appellation 
of  Cynocephali  is  a  figurative  allusion  to  their  degraded 
atate.  Malle-Bmn  also  thinks  that  the  narration  ol 
Cteaiaa  refers  to  some  actual  race  of  human  beings 
{trmttBet  ^iKM&a,  p.  858,  Mqa.—Bakr,  ad  CUa.,y. 
831),  lod  sopposes  that  a  hlai»  nee  is  meant,  who 
at  a  very  early  period  occupied  not  only  the  iatanda  of 
the  Southern  Ocean,  but  the  interior  of  the  peninsula 
of  India  as  far  as  the  mountaina,  and  also  the  country 
around  the  sourcea  of  the  ludua.  He  calls  them 
"Negrea  Oceantques,  Haraforas,  oa  Alpbuiiens  de 
Borneo."  Bohr  aeema  inelmed  to  admit  uis  hypothe- 
sis, but  matntdns  that  more  or  leaa  of  fable  must  have 
been  blended  with  it.  He  refers  to  the  Hinda  le- 
gends of  the  war  waged  by  Ranw  with  tbe  nation  of 
apes  in  Ceylon,  and  to  the  bridge  built  by  apes,  con- 
necting that  island  with  the  peninsula  of  India. 
(Contra  tiie  plate  given  in  Cremer'a  Symbolik,  n. 
38,  and  the  rentuka  M  Crennr  bimaelf,  vol  1,  p.  608, 
613.)  Some  infarhv  nee,  suhdved  a  superior  one, 
is  evidently  meant. 

CvHos,  a  town  of  Locris,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Oputttii,  and  their  i»incipal  maritime  nlace-  Accord- 
ing to  aome  ancient  traditiona,  it  baa  long  been  the 
residence  of  Deucalim  and  IVrrha;  the  Utter  was 
even  said  to  have  been  inteirea  here.  {Strabo,  435. 
—Ap^Iod.,  ttf.  SehtA.  in  Find.,  <M .  9,  65.)  The  ni- 
hiB  of  this  city  are  probably  dwee  which  have  been  ob- 
served nesr  the  small  village  of  LAitnitia,  by  Sir  W 
Gell  and  other  travellers. 

Ctnosabois,  a  place  in  the  suborbs  of  Athena, 
where  the  school  of  tbe  Cynics  waa  held.  It  derived 
iu  mine  firom  a  tMtt  dag  (icvttp  6ftyis),^k\i,  whfO. 
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Diomua  wa*  iicrificiiig  ta  Heicatev,  awtohad  awty 
[Wit  or  the  Tictlin.  It  wu  adorned  with  eoTenl  tecn- 
plea ;  that  of  Hercules  wu  the  moet  iplendid.  The 
moat  remarkable  thing  in  it,  bowerer,  wm  the  GyiD- 
nuium,  whore  all  itiangera,  wbo  bad  but  one  pueot 
an  Athenian,  had  to  peneim  their  exerciaei,  becwiae 
Hercules,  to  whom  it  was  cootecrated.  Bad  a  mortal 
for  his  mother,  and  was  not  properly  one  of  the  im- 
oaortala.  Cynosargea  ia  suppoaed  to  bare  been  aita- 
ated  at  the  ioot  of  Mount  Ancheemua,  now  (he  bill  of 
St.  George.  {PeUer,  Gr.  Ant-t  1, 8. — Cramer's  Am. 
Greeu,  vol.  S,  p.  343.) 

CntossEMA  {tie  dog's  Umb),  a  pnMDOntory  of  the 
Thiacian  Cheraoneaua,  where  Hecuba  waa  changed 
into  a  dog,  and  buried.  {Ovid,  Met.,  13.  669.— 
Strabo,  &9b.~Schol.  Lye.,  315,  et  1176.)  Hera  the 
Attienian  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Tbiasybulua 
and  ThiaajUoa,  ouned  la  in^Mrtant  victory  over  the 
allied  squadron  of  the  Pdiqwoneaus^  lowaida  the  cloae 
of  the  war  with  that  couotiy.  {Thacvi.,  B,  103,  seq^.) 
The  Bite  is  said  to  be  now  occupied  by  ^e  Tnrknh 
fortrees  of  the  Paidauellaa,  called  ieUdil'Bduar. 
{Chevalier,  Yovage  dans  l»  Treade,  pt.  1,  p.  6.) 

CrMosuu,  I.  a  iqraiph  of  Ida  in  Crete,  one  of  the 
BuraeaofJofe.  Shewaaohangedintaacoiuteltatioo. 
(Consult  remarita  nnder  the  article  Aietos,  near  its 
close.) — II.  A  promontory  of  Attica,  formed  tnr  the 
range  of  Pentalicus.  It  ia  now  Cape  Caeala.  (Ptol., 
p.  si.— Said.,  s.  V.)— III.  A  promontory  or  Attica, 
lacing  tbo  northeaatam  extremity  of  Salamia.  It  ia 
mentioned  in  the  <aacle  delivezed  to  the  Atbeniana, 

5ri(»  to  the  baule  of  Salania.  (ifowd.,  8, 76. — GelPs 
tin.,  p.  103.) 

CtmthU,  I.  a  female  name,  occarring  in  aome  of 
the  ancient  poela.  (ProperL,  2,  33,  1.— Ovuf,  Rem. 
^m,,  764,&c.}— II.  A  surname  of  Diana,  from  Mount 
Cynthua,  in  the  island  of  Deloa,  where  she  waa  bom. 
— III.  A  name  given  to  the  ialaud  of  Delos  itself. 
(Plin.,  4,  12.) 

CththIus,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  Mount  Cyn- 
thua, in  the  ialandofDeloa,whwe  be  waa  bom.  {Vid. 
Cyothoa.) 

CrNTRDi,  a  mountain  of  IMoa,  wbicb  raieea  ila 
barren  summit  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  plain. 
At  ita  base  waa  the  city  of  Deloa.  The  OMMiani  name 
is  HioTiU  Cintio.  On  thia  mountain,  according  to  tbe 
poeta.  Apollo  and  Diana  were  bom,  and  hence  the 
^thets  of  Cynthius  and  Ofntbia,  respectively  ^^lied 
to  them.  {Strab.,  48S.— iVin.,  *,  1».—Virg.,  Geogr., 
3,  ^^.—Chid,  Met.,  6,  304.— £1.,  Fast.,  3,  346,  dec.) 

Cykurii,  a  small  tribe  of  the  Feloponneaus,  on  tl» 
shore  of  tbe  Sinua  Argolicua,  and  bordering  on  Laco- 
aia,  Arcadia,  and  Argolia  prq>erly  so  called.  They 
were  an  ancient  race,  aceountad  tDdiaeDona  by  He- 
rodotus (8,  73),  who  also  styles  diemloDiana.  The 
bOBseesion  of  the  tract  of  eountiy  which  they  occupied ' 
led  to  frequent  di^tes  and  hoslilitiea  between  the 
Spartana  and  Argives.  (Paiuon.,  3,  3,  7. — Sttpk. 
Bye.,  s.  V.  Kvvovpa.)  As  early  aa  the  time  of  Edwa- 
tratuB  the  son  of  Agis,  the  first  king  of  Sparta,  tbe 
Cynurians  were  expelled  from  their  homes  by  the  La- 
cedsmonisos,  under  pretence  that  they  committad 
depredations  on  the  Spartan  tarritoiy.  (Powait.,  Uk. 
eU.} 

Cywavubm  or  Crranssu,  I.  •  town  of  Hesaania, 
aear  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cypariaana,  and  on  the 
Sinna  Cyparissius.  The  river  sjid  gulf  are  now  called 
Arcadia  and  Gulf  of  Arcadia  reapectively,  from  tbe 
modem  town  which  occupies  the  site  of  Cypariaaia. 
{Strabo,  348.~Po^.,  6,  92.)— II.  A  town  (rf  Laco- 
nia,  id  the  vicinity  of  tbs  Asopos.  The  site  is  now 
(Nw^iieJ  by  the  modeni  fortress  of  Ri^mo  or  Jlam- 
paw,  smnetimes  also  etlUd  Ca^  Kyfortssi.  (Cr«- 
Mcr'*  jUg.  Gretett  Ttd.  8,  p.  194.) 

Cn  Aiiaaca,  a  youtb,  son  of  Tel^os  of  Cea,  be- 
ared by  ^  ^"'^  ^  nisuks,  m  fcvouiita 


atag,  and,  aaiid  tbs  deep  acaiaw  nhitA  he  Mt  Isi  im 
losa  of  the  animal,  waa  changed  into  a  eypn»t(ae 
iOmd.Met.,  10,  181,  aeqq.) 

CyrBtiHUB  (or  Tbaaciua  Occiliua  CyprianssX  vat 
of  tba  Latin  Fathers  of  tbe  church,  bora  at  the  ba- 
ginning  of  the  third  century  of  our  era,  in  Africa,  eithn 
at  Carthage,  or  some  place  in  its  vicinity.  AccoidLiig 
to  Gregory  Naaianxen,  ha  belonged  to  a  amlorid 
iamily  of  that  place.   Hia  name  prerions  to  bis  cea 
version  was  Thascius  Cyprisnua,  but  be  now  aasunud 
the -additional  appellation  of  Caeiliua,  the  Dssiad 
the  priest  by  wbon  be  vrae  oonvertad.   Cypitsa  «»■ 
ducted  himself  so  well  after  bw  change  of  faith, 
tb^  apoo  the  death  of  D<Hi^a,  bishop  of  Cuthutt 
he  was  unanimously  chosen  to  Bucceed  him.  Fo>: 
nearly  two  years  he  managed  the  affaire  of  hia  biih 
0]vic  in  tcBoraiUityi  bat  in  361,  on  tbe  comiaeDca- 
ment  of  tba  DeaiaB  panecQtion,  tba  pa^s  Gu 
tbage,  eoisgad  at  his  dasertioa  of  tbem,  deousM 
that  Cyprian  dNuM  be  thrown  to  tbe  tiona.  Daring 
tba  atma  be  tboagbt  it  pmdant  to  withdraw,  m  whica 
he  waa  proacribed  by  government  and  bia  gooia  were 
confiacaiied.    In  hia  retirement,  which  laated  fourteen 
monua,  he  eoqtloyed  btmeelf  in  vniting  lattsis  to-hti 
people  and  ele^,  and  to  tbe  ChriatuuM  at  Rome,  ei- 
borting  thcB  to  rsatain  ateadftst  in  thai  hiih.  On 
tbe  death  of  the  Emperor  Deeius,  Qrprian  retomed  to 
Carthage,  and  held  differant  councils  for  regulating  tbe 
a&irs  of  the  chorah  and  a  nombw  of  points  r^attng 
to  sccleaiaatical  diseqiline.    One  aubject  of  much  cm. 
tention  waa  the  validiqr  of  the  baptiam  of  bereliea. 
Cyinian  nuunuinad,  that  all  baptiam  oot  of  the  Cithelit 
Church  was  null  and  void,  and  that  all  who  cams  ova 
from  beiesies  to  tba  church  ought  to  be  baptised  igiin 
He  waa  anpported  by  tbe  Afrieaa  bisbqia,  bat  opposaJ 
by  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome.    In  367  the  perseenliaa 
was  r«iewed  by  order  of  the  Emperors  Valerian  uJ 
Qalltenua,  and  Cyprian  waa  aummooed  before  Aspuiw 
Patsmua,  proconaol  of  Africa,  arid,  lentaining  firm  ia 
hia  faith,  waa  banished  to  Curubis,  a  tom  twslvi 
leaguea  from  Cattbage,  wbon  be  aiwkiyfld  himself  in 
writing  tetters  to  tbe  pmeented  CbnstniiB,  ezbortini 
them  to  cheer  their  ^rits  snd  persevere  in  thsii  rrii- 
gum.   At  tbe  end  of  eleven  numtba  be  was  recalled  tt 
Carthage  by  Galetiua  Maximus,  a  new  proconsul.  Or 
bis  return,  finding  that  orders  ware  iasoed  to  cany  hua 
before  the  procooaul,  who  waa  then  at  Utict,  ani 
wiahing  to  suffer  martyrdom  before  tbe  eyea  of  Ins  o«i 
church,  he  retired  to  a  place  of  temporary  eoaeealmsBl, 
from  which  be  emer^d  to  give  bia  laat  teatimooy  to 
the  truth  of  his  religion  on  the  return  of  Galeriui  tc 
Carthage.    Being  apprehended,  be  waa  deaired  by  tin 
magistrate  to  obey  toe  imperial  edict,  and  to  aacrifict 
to  the  goda ;  and,  on  hia  [Oeremptoiy  refusal,  be  wu 
sentenced  to  be  bdieadad.   Tbia  sentence  vna  exe- 
cuted at  a  place  called  Sexti,  near  tba  ci^  of  Carthage, 
in  the  year  368,  where  Cyprian  aubmitted  to  his  wf 
with  firmDesa  and  cheerfulnesa.   As  a  biaht^  he  dis- 
charged the  dutiea  of  hia  office  witb  prudence,  fideli^. 
and  affection,  and  with  a  degree  of  modealy  snd  ha- 
mility  which  much  endesred  him  to  hia  dock-   As  ■ 
writer,  be  is  eocrect,  pure,  and  eloquent,  with  mud 
force  Mid  aigumentative  skill.   Aecordiif  to  Elraanos, 
be  ia  the  only  AfrioaB  wntar  who  attained  to  tbe  natirs 
parity  of  the  I«tin  tongne.   Hia  wotks  consist  ^ 
treatises  on  various  subjects ;  some  being  defences  oi 
Christianity  agaioat  the  Jews  and  GentHes,  and  odwts 
on  Christian  mtnality  and  the  diacipline  of  tbe  chuch.- 
The  beet  editions  are,  that  of  Eraamua  in  1620 ;  ef 
Rigalttus,  Porta,  1648;  of  Bt^p  Fell,  at  O^ord, 
1663,  with  tbe  Annalps  Cyprianiei  of  Biaiwp  Pearson 
prefixed ;  and  that  of  Father  Maran,  a  Bmedieiina 
monk  of  the  coiwreffation  of  St.  Maur  at  Paris,  1737. 
They  were  tranaUteid  into  English,  with  notes,  by  Mat- 
ahal,  in  1717.   (Ditfin,  vol.  1,  p.  148,  a«ff.— PaMcn 
BOL  Lot.,  jiA.  3,  D.  377.  «m«— Biqgn  Um^.,  nl 
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.a,  p.  397,  ttqq.-^lUttberg,  Cyvnam  iarguttUt, 
GSaaig..  ISSl.Sfo.— AMt,  ChUOiek-Bom.  TKeoL, 
rlS(^  «rf.) 

Crrain,  k  luge  i^mk  of  the  Meditemuaaii,  amtli 
af  CUicit  and  weM  of  Ssm.   like  eveiy  otbar  iaie  ia 
dw  Gnciu  MU,  it  ippMra  to  hxn  ham  Mf  enl  u- 
pcUalioM  i>  temoto  •«■,  but  tnuy  <tf  Uww  ue  only 
poetical,  and  nat  an  dobiooa  u>d  ofatcoi*  antboiUjr. 
nioae  which  occur  moat  commonly  are  Spbsda,  Ce- 
laatn^  aad  CiTpttia,  for  which  &nciful  etymologiea  an 
addoeed  )ff  Suphanoa  of  Bnantiiun.  EoaUthiiu.  and 
othar  anllioriliBa  eompOod  bjr  Hoaniaa :  that  of  Ct* 
fm,  wfaieh  dually  pravailad  orar  evwjr  otber.  u  wo 
BMOtiia ;  hot  the  notion  which  derive*  it  from  the 
■btidi  cypKM  ia  pnhably  the  nuMt  correct ;  and  Bo- 
diait,  whote  Phcmician  analogies  reat  here  on  aafer 
gronad,  iaaiata  stnngly  on  ite  Tuidity.   ( Geogr.  Saer.y 
p.  37S.)  Cy|>aa  ia  teekooed  by  Stialw  (6M)>  or, 
nlharrTbHHMi  whan  he  fBotee,  u  the  tftiid  io  exteDt 
af  ibe  tma  tSudHaaaaan  iain,  which  hs  elaaaea  in 
the  Idlawia^  oader:  Saidioia,  Sicily,  Cypms,  Crete, 
Eoboa,  Cotaca,  and  Leaboa.    According  to  aaaient 
taeaaonmeBta,  iu  circoit  amoanled  to  3430  sudia, 
■Bclndiiig  Ibe  ainooaitiea  of  the  coaat.   Its  greatest 
Ingth  bom  west  to  east,  between  Cepe  Acamu  and 
tke  tittle  Ulanda  called  Clidea,  wae  reckoned  at  1400 
•ladia.   The  interior  of  Cypnva  ia  raountatnous ;  a 
lidgebeagdimwD  serosa  the  entire  length  of  the  island, 
from  Cafie  Aeanaa  on  the  west,  to  that  of  Dinaretom 
ia  the  eppoaite  diiaction ;  it  attains  the  hi^beat  elera* 
tioD  Dear  the  cantral  r^on,  and  was  anciently  called 
Olympus.   TUa  physical  conformation  precludes  the 
exiatttce  ef  any  considerable  rivers.   There  are  oo 
lakes,  bat  aoote  salt  marabes  oo  the  coast.  Crania 
yidded  t*  m  odw  idand  in  fertility^  sinee  it  wooDead 
aBcdlwU  wise  aad  oil,  and  abunduoe  of  wneal  and 
vnoaa  finiCa.   Tbttt  was  also  a  great  anpply  of  timber 
far  boOfiaf  aUaa.   f  Aroio,  6U.)   Ita  minenl  pio- 
dnetiooa  ware  likewise  very  rich,  especially  copper, 
Jbod  at  Tamaaos,  and  aoppoaed  to  be  alluded  to  in 
thaOdnaaiy.   Tha  first  inhabitanU  of  thia  island  are 
fmtal^  aupposad  to  have  come  &om  Pbcenicis ;  and 
fO,  that  tlM  Oypdaoa  i^ke  a  langoage  different  from 
dM  FboeakiaBs  and  peculiar  to  tbemMves,  ia  erideot 
fram  the  acatsaied  gloaaas  peserred  by  the  lexicog- 
apheva  and  grammarians.   One  tbin^  is  certain,  how- 
em,  thai  the  whole  of  the  cerBmonies  and  relicioua 
me*  obearved  by  the  Cyprians,  with  re^Mct  to  \eons 
and  AdouB,  w««  without  doubt  bonowed  from  Pbce- 
aieia.   Vaaos,  m  iact,  was  the  principal  deity  of  the 
ialand,  and,  aa  might  be  expected,  the  Cypriane  ware, 
m  conaaniieace,  a  eenaoal  and  licentious  people.  Pna- 
titation  waa  sanctioned  by  the  laws  (Herod.,  I,  199. 
~-Attauau,  IS,  p.  516),  and  hired  flatterera  and  pro- 
ftsmd  sycofdianU  attended  on  the  laxarioua  princes  of 
the  land.    {Clearek.,  m».  Atken.,  6,  p.  255.)  Never- 
thdesa,  lUentoTQ  and  tbe  aru  flo^isbed  here  to  a  oon- 
mdenUe  extant,  ercn  at  aa  aaily  period,  aa  the  naaaa 
of  the  CypriA  Canuna,  aaciibed  py  aoBie  to  Homsr, 
nA^m^  atteata.   (^nid.,  %,  118.— jltimdus,  16, 
p^  «83.)    Hie  idsnd  ^  Cypma  is  stiD  famed  foi  iU 
faftili^.    Tbe  most  valoaUe  piodiictioa  at  present  is 
eoltOD.    Tb*  Flench  also  sena  thither  for  ttnpenline, 
bndding  timber,  orangea,  and  particulariy  Cyprua  wine. 
Hyaenthe,  aneraonies,  ranuoealUBM,  and  the  aio^ 
mti  doable  nsfcissns,  grow  hen  witlaiut  cdtivation. 
IWy  deck  tbe  mouDtaina,  and  give  ttw  country  the 
t|i«>rtTW"  of  an  immense  flowergaidaik   Bat  agri- 
^iMBia  ia  selected,  and  an  anwhrnesome  «tmoq)here 
mfecte  some  Aatricta  where  the  method  of  draining 
die  stsfnara  water  is  mknown.  (MaUe-Bnatj  Gttgr., 
roL  S,  p.  88,  Am.  td.—Crmmir'*  Am^  Jfnor.  w.  % 
PL  3M,  Mff ■) 

OrvaftMa,  I.  ami  of  Eetion,  and  a  native  of  Corinth, 
•te  cUaiBad  to  the  sovereiga  power  in  that  city  ^nut 
9W  B-C.   1^  Haiaelide  clan  of  Iha  Baechiadm  had 


jMTiondy  changed  the  on^nalcoDstitatiOQol  Uormlh 
uto  an  ol^arcoy,  keeping  themaelvea  distinct,  in 
tha  manner  ti  a  cMa,  from  all  othw  families,  and 
alone  fnmisbed  the  dty  with  the  annual  pryunaa  or 
chief  magiatratea.  Cypselus,  although  connected  on 
tbe  mother's  ude  with  the  Bacchiads,  orereame,  wiA 
the  assistance  of  the  lower  orders,  the  oligarchs,  now 
become  odious  llirough  their  luzory  ana  iosoleocc 
{Mua%,  V.  H.,  1,  10),  and,  from  tbe  inability  <A  tbo 
people  to  govern  themaelvea,  made  himself  tyrant  ef 
Corinth.  However  vu^ently  tbe  Corinthian  orator  in 
Horadotoa  <S,  M)  acetues  this  soveraun,  the  jodg- 
ment  of  aBtiqtd^  in  general  was  widely.dinvent  Cy^ 
selua  was  of  a  peacefol  dispoaition,  reigned  without  a 
body-gaard,  ana  new  forgot  that  he  rose  from  being  a 
demagogue  to  the  thrmie.  Herodotna  informa  na  (J. 
c)  tut  an  oracle  had  been  given  to  tbe  parents  o( 
Cypselns,  before  tbe  birth  of  the  latter,  intimadng  that 
thie  efiapnng  of  their  union  would  oreithraw  the  ex- 
isting authority  at  Corinth ;  and  that  the  P'lfcfHfi'ti 
haj^Mning  to  hear  of  this,  and  comparing  it  wUh  an- 
other resptmse  which  bad  been  given  unto  their  own 
family,  sent  ccitain  of  their  number  to  destrov  Cypaa- 
lua  uiortly  after  he  was  bom.  His  moUier,  nowevwr, 
saved  his  life  by  hiding  him  in  a  coffer  or  chest  (xv^ 
^),  from  which  eircamstanca  be  obtained  his  nsms 
(^i^tJwt).  His  descandsnts,  Ha*  CypseMs,  cense- 
eiated  at  Olympia,  in  tha  temfda  of  Juno,  a  richly 
adonied  coffer,  m  cammentoritiOB  of  tbe  escape  of 
their  progenitor,  an  idabonte  account  of  which  offer- 
ii^isgivenbyPausauiaa(5,  \7,uqq.).  Thiswaanot 
faoweva,  the  coffer  in  which  Cypselus  himself  bad  beei 
preaerved.  (Compare  Valdunaer,  ad  Herod.,  I.  c, 
and  consult,  on  tbe  subject  of  the  coffer  of  Cypeelna, 
JfuOer,  Ardmi.  dtr  KwnMt^f.  Zl^HnM,  vUr  dm 
f Sffen  it»  Kypuhu  ;  mm  ForlBsinV)  1770, 4to.— Hs- 
semMiiedsIIe  CSassadiO^Mlo, da StS.  Ciampi,PiMt. 
l8\4.—Qtiatremin^QM»ey,  Jup.  Obatf.,  p.  1S4. 
—Sia>4i;  AmaUliea,  vol.  S,  p.  367.— TWicA,  Sfo- 
chm,  p.  169.)  Creaxer  and  Bfihr  tUnk,  that  the  his- 
tecy  of  Cypedns,  if  such  a  person  ever  reigned  a) 
Cdrio^  has  laeeiTed  a  eolooni^  from  the  fables  rel- 
ative to  Heieniea,  Baechua,  and  Oairis.  {Creuzer, 
Comunl.  HtTod. ,  p.  63,  n^.—Biikr,  ad  iferod.,  I.  e.— 
Coaapaie  MvUer,  DoriimM,  voL  1,  p^  187,  teq.)  Cyp- 
sdas  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Periander. — II.  The 
elder  bm  of  Peiiander,  ineapacitated  from  succeeding 
him  by  mental  aUeaation.— III.  A  king  of  Arcadia, 
who  gave  bia  daughter  ia  marriage  to  CiesphoBtaa,  tha 
Henelide,  and  thus  savsd  his  dominions  from  the  sway 
of  the  Doriaaa  vriian  they  invaded  Uie  Peloponnesus. 
(Pattsan,  8.  ft.) 

CrxiMAloA,  a  country  of  Africa,  east  <^  the  Syrtia 
Mitior,  and  west  of  Mammrica.  It  cotremonds  with 
the  modem  Barca-  Cyreosiea  wraa  considered  by  tbe 
Greeks  aa  a  sort  of  terreatrial  paradise.  This  waa 
partly  owing  to  the  foree  of  centzaat,  aa  all  the  rest  of 
tha  AMean  eoaat  aloag  tha  Mediterranean,  fitnn  Car- 
thage to  tha  Nile,  waa  a  buran,  8and;r  waate,  and  part^ 
to  the  actual  feitili^  of  Cyrenajca  itself.  It  was  ex- 
tremely well  watered,  and  tbe  inhabttanta,  according 
to  Herodotna  (4,  199),  employed  eidit  months  in  coL- 
lectins  the  productions  of  this  land:  the  maritime  [daces 
first  ywldsd  tbeit  fruits,  thsn  Uie  second  legioa,  which 
ibey  oalled  tbe  halla,  aad  lastly  iboae  of  the  highest 
part  inland.  One  of  the  dnef  uAvnX  pradoetiona  «( 
Cyrenaica  was  an  herb  called  stlpAtwa,  a  kind  of  laser* 

Sitium  or  aaaafcatida.  It  waa  fattening  Ibr  cattle,  ran- 
Ming  their  fleak  also  tender,  and  was  a  usefnl  qierie&l 
for  man.  From  ita  jotee,  too,  when  kneaded  with  clay, 
a  powwful  antiaeptic  waa  obtained.  The  ailphian 
formed  a  great  article  of  trade,  and  at  Roma  the  cooH 
poaition  above  mentioned  soW  for  its  weight  in  silver 
It  is  for  this  reaaoh  Uiat  the  ailpbium  appearsd  always 
on  tbe  medala  of  Cyrene.  lU  coltnre  was  Delected 
however,  when  tbe  Romans  became  masters  of  the 
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anaaj,  ud  putuaga  mt  mm  ■tMnded  to^  C«p- 
tun  Baeclij,  m  the  couim  of  hit  tnT«li  thnm^  Uit* 
r«gioD,  opticed  a  plant  about  ibree  Tevt  m  height,  nrj 
mu^  teoembling  the  hein)ocli  or  wild  carrot.  He  was 
ti^,  that  it  wat  aaually  fatal  to  the  cameh  who  ate  of 
itf  and  tint  its  jnice  wat  w  acrid  u  to  fester  the  flesh, 
if  at  all  excoriated.  He  soppossa  It  to  be  the  sibhium. 
Delia  Calla  describes,  appueotly,  Uwaame  jHOooction 
as  an  ambeUifinoos  [rfant,  with  oompouna,  indented 
laBves,  flM^,  delicate,  and  shioiiw,  wttoout  any  inrola- 
cnim;  the  iiait  bemg  aoniewhat  flattened,  surmounted 
bjr  three  ribs,  and  fnmiahed  t3l  roood  with  a  membrane 
ss  ^ossT  IS  silk  (p.  136).  Captain  Smith  sncceeded 
'n  bringmg  over  a  specimen  of  the  plant,  which  is  said 
to  be  now  thririog  in  DoTooahire.  [Beteiif,  p.  410, 
9iqq.)  M.  Paeho  saT*.  that  the  Arabs  call  it  dmoa; 
aiM  he  piDpoeas  to  olaaa  the  plant  aa  a  ^acies  of  le- 
aenmt,  under  tbe  name  ni  batrfMim  ieria*.  It 
aeetna  to  nsembla  the  UuerpUiim  feniUeeitm  of  Lio- 
nsDS. — Cyrsnaica  was  callod  Pentapolis,  from  its  bsT- 
ing  Gta  cities  of  note  in  it,  Oyiene,  Barce,  Ptolenai's, 
Berenice,  and  Taochira.  All  of  these  exist  at  tbe 
pnaant  Amj  under  the  form  <^  towns  or  Tilkges,  and, 
what  is  lesiukable,  their  names  are  aeuotHj  efaaoged 
tana  yiiM  we  mar  suppose  the  ptonnneiatioa  to  have 
been  among  the  GieMis.  They  are  now  called  ir«- 
rm,  BarcM,  ToUam*U,  Bemtc,  and  Tanker*.. — Some 
brAer  reaurics  upon  the  district  of  Cyrenai'ca  will  be 
found  nndar  die  head  of  Cyrene,  beit^;  Mended  with 
the  history  of  that  city  aa  its  cspital.  For  a  full  ac- 
connt  of  the  ailphinm,  see  the  9Mt  volume  of  tbe 
Mimairtt  it  PAeUm.  de$  BtlUt  LeUru,  p.  18,  and 
for  some  faluabls  observations  respecting  Cyrena'tca, 
eonsolt  the  work  of  M.  Pacho,  RtUtim  £un  Voy- 
tge  i»n»  la  Siarmariquc^  la  Oyrentujue,  &e.,  Ptunt, 
l8!»,4to. 

CraKMATci,  a  sect  of  phikMopbers  who  followed  the 
doclrtDes  of  Aristippua,  and  whoee  name  was  derived 
from  their  founder's  having  been  a  native  of  Cyrene, 
and  from  their  aebool**  having  bean  astahltsbed  in  this 
jjace.  Aiiatippus  made  the  mnuniMiidmim  and  the 
rijtof  of  mso  to  ooneiat  in  enmromit,  accompanied  bv 
good  taste  and  freedom  of  mmd,  Kpardv  Kcd  fi^ 
^TT&o6at  ^dAvav  Apumn',  obri  fat  xp^o^^  {Diog. 
Laert.,  3,  75.)  Happineoe,  said  the  Cyrenaico,  con- 
aiste,  not  in  ttanquiUity  ot  indolence,  but  in  a  pleas- 
tiv  agitatkn  of  tba  mind  or  in  aelive  mjoyment. 
'^asnre  ia  tbe  nldmata  obnet  of  hnman  pwanit ;  it 
is  only  in  snbaemaoe^  to  this  that  fame,  friendship, 
and  evwi  viitoa  are  to  be  daaired.  All  Crimea  are 
venial,  because  never  committed  but  tbrou^  the  im- 
mediate impulse  of  passion.  Nothing  ie  just  or  un- 
jost  by  natwe,  but  coatom  and  law.  The  bnsinesa 
orpbiloaiH^  » to  regulate  the  aeneea  in  that  mander 
which  will  reader  them  most  productive  of  pleasnre. 
Since,  ^n,  {Measure  is  to  be  derived,  not  from  Ihe  past 
or  the  future,  but  tbe  present,  a  wise  man  will  take  care 
to  enjoy  tbe  {oesent  bionr,  and  will  be  indiflerent  to  life 
or  dewi.  Sncb  were  the  teneu  of  tbe  Cyrenuc  school. 
The  short  duration  of  this  sect  waa  owing,  in  part,  to 
the  remote  distance  of  Cyrene  from  Greece,  the  chief 
seat  of  learning  and  philosophy ;  in  part  to  the  un- 
botmded  latitnoe  wfaira  tbeeo  ^ilosophers  allowed 
themselves  in  practice  as  well  as  opinion ;  and  in  part 
to  tbe  rise  of  ue  Epicurean  sect,  woicb  taught  the  doc- 
trine  of  pleasure  in  a  more  philosophical  form.  (En- 
AAi'a  Hitton/  tf  PkUotophv,  vol.  1,  p.  197.— Ttme- 
moRK'j  Manual,  p.  lOl,  Jtmnton't  Irmul  ) 

CTaiNc,  I.  the  daughter  of  the  river  Peneue,  be- 
loved  by  Ap(|llo.  TTte  god  carried  boi  in  hie  gtriden 
chariot  over  tbe  aaa,  to  that  part  of  Africa  called  after* 
ward  Cvrenaica,  where  she  bore  him  s  son  named  Aris- 
tcca.  {Find.,  Pylh.,  9,  BO,  weqq.—HeyTU,  tut  Virg., 
Georg.,  4,  39l.>--II.  ^  celebrated'city  of  Africa,  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  the  capital  of  Cyrenai'ca,  and 
«  the  west  of  EgypL   The  foundation  of  this  p'tace 


dates  as  fsr  back  aa  tbe  87th  Olympiad  (aboit  B.U 
6S8),  when,  according  to  Henidouis,  a  cotevr  o 
Greeks  from  Thera,  under  Battus,  were  conducted  h 
the  Libyan  Nomadea  to  this  deli^itfol  spot,  then  cili- 
ed  Irasa.    In  tbe  neigbbowfaood  was  a  copious  ifiriDs 
of  excellent  water,  which  the  Docian  colmists  aienia 
to  have  called  this  fountain  of  Apdio,  and  to  asic 
named  Oytm  (Kvpa),  having  in  this,  most  ptobabt;,  giv- 
en a  Oreok  form  to  some  ifipellatiMt  in  nss  aaeng 
the  nativea.   From        arose  the  name  of  the  ^ice, 
Evp^fO,  which,  snbstitating  the  Ionic  for  the  Ucric 
f<mn,  became  Kvp^,  or  Cyrene.   (C«^.  H.  ti 
Apall^  8S.-—EuatMh.,  ad  Dionvt.  Perieg.,  ili.- 
iSMiUetm,  ad  Catlim.,  1.  e.)   The  poelie  account, 
wnich  makes  Aristaus  to  have  been  the  founder  of  tbe 
oity,  and  lo  have  named  it  after  his  mother,  ^  Bjn^ 
Cyrane,  ia,  of  eouae,  purely  ftbaloaa^-Aftsa  the  ■^ 
rival  of  Baltna  In  diia  qoarter,  other  migrations  frsn 
Greece  also  took  place ;  and  Ae  colonists  bad  beoQSia 
strong  enough,  under  their  third  sovereign,  lo  mki 
war  upon  their  Libjran  neighbours,  and  even  te  defeat 
an  aimy  of  Ggystian  aaxtliariea,  which  Aprits  (Pba- 
laoh  Hi^ihn)  haa  sent  to  their  aaaiatanee.  {Htniat., 
4, 100.)   The  atate  of  Barca  was  fended  by  a  divi* 
tton  of  the  colonists,  headed  by  tbo  bntbec  ef  ihs 
king  (Arcerilani  III.),  who,  having  abjiirad  his  author 
ity,  lefi  CyfMie  with  his  follovma.    A  civil  war  en- 
sued, fallowed  by  the  usual  cmseqooncea,  an  affili- 
cation  to  tbe  neighbouring  statea  for  foreign  aid,  tlw 
eventual  ruin  of  one  party,  and  tbe  loss  of  inaqMiidaocs 
by  the  other.   At  first  the  Bareeans  appear  to  hne 
bad  the  advantage ;  but,  in  the  reign  m  a  fenrtk  Ai- 
cesilans,  who  had  married  tbe  daughter  of  the  soveieigD 
of  Barca,  a  popular  inaarreetion  took  place,  in  whicb 
both  monarchs  were  assasiinated.    Tha  noother  of  tbe 
Cyrenean  king, -Queen  Pheretime,  fled  to  Egypt,  ind 
invoked  tbe  aid  of  Aryander,  the  Peiaiaa  viceioj  un 
der  Darius  Hyataspea,  who  readily  espoused  her  caoM. 
Barca,  after  a  long  si^e,  feU  tuouflAi  tieacbeiy,  and 
was  plundered  by  the  Penriane ;  wlulo  thn  vaogasoct 
of  the  queen  waa  glutted  in  tlw  massacN  of  ul  lAa 
bad  been  concerned  in  tbe  inaoneotioiL    Aftsr  thit 
we  bear  no  more  of  Barca  aa  a  aaparate  atata.   In  the 
time  of  Aristotle  Cyrene  was  a  repablie ;  and  thia  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  form  of  govnnineot  at  the  eia 
of  tbe  memorable  diapote  recorded  by  Sallost,  betweee 
the  CyrenosM  and  toe  Cartbasiniana,  relative  to  thsar 
respective  limite.    {K«f.  Plmani.)    Cyrone  subsa- 
quently  fell  under  the  power  of  denhaginitu. 
and  was  comprised,  with  Egypt  and  Libya,  in  tbe 
vicenmky  of  Ptolemy  Lagua,  whose  brother  Magu 
niled  Cyrene  for  fif^  years.    It  continued  lo  form  port 
of  tbe  empire  of  the  Ptolemies  till  it  was  n»de  over 
by  Ptolemy  Physcon  to  bis  itiegititnabe  aon  AfHon. 
Daring  a  reign  of  twenty-one  years,  dtuiog  which 
Egypt  was  a  prey  to  intestine  diatarbances,  Apoa 
maintained  peaee  aid  traoqoiBity  m  hi*  dominwna, 
and  on  his  deaUi  bequeathed  CyreDaiea.  to  the-  Ro- 
mans.  The  senate  accepted  tbe  boqueal,  but  allowed 
the  citiea  to  be  sovemed  1^  their  own  laws,  which 
opened  the  way  nir  freah  discord  ;  and  the  anarcb; 
waa  terminated,  twenty  years  after  the  doath  of  Apion 
(B.C.  76),  Iqr  the  reducltoD  of  the  vriwU  of  CyteHica 
to  tbe  eradition  of  a  Rotaan  prorinco.    In  ibe  tine 
of  Sirabo  it  waa  united  with  Crete  in  one  govern- 
ment.   Tbe  moat  flourisbinK  period  of  Cyrene  was 
probably  that  of  the  Ptolemaic  dynaaty,  and  of  the  pie- 
ceding  two  or  three  centuries,  when  Grecian  art  was 
in  the  higbeat  pafsction  ;  to  which  period  we  may  as- 
dgn  the  Done  temples  snd  other  monnmente,  which 
are  decided^  of  au  early  style.    Tbe  philoacnhy  and 
literature  of  Greece  vrere  diligently  cultivated  at  Cy- 
rene, and  thia  city  gave  birth  to  Anstippus,  tbe  found- 
er of  tbe  licentious  sect  distinguished  by  tbe  name  ol 
Cyronai'c.  It  was  the  birthplace  also  of  iIm  poet  Calliro- 
achns,  of  Eiatoslhcnes  tbe  historian   aad  CaroMde* 
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IH  aoiiliiiL   Numben  ol  Jewt  J^Ppw  to  have  settled 
in  Cjniaici.  even  nrior  to  the  Chiiitian  en.   It  ww 
%  Jew  of  Cjtene  wbom  die  Romin  eoldien  contpdl- 
ed  to  beir  one  end  of  our  SKTiour*B  cioaa.  {MtUt., 
S7, 33. — M*rk,  16,  31.)   Cyrenesn  Jows  Wei's  pre«- 
ent  It  Jenualeiii  on  the  day  of  the  Pentecost ;  some 
of  ihtm  uak  part  with  their  Alexuidrean  brethren  tn 
diipoliog  tf&iael  the  proto-martyr  Stephen ;  and  Chris- 
tian Java  of  Cjpnw  and  Cynne,  fleeing  from  Uie  per^ 
•ecntioB  of  tbecr  intolerant  breUiren,  were  the  first 
preichen  of  Christisnity  to  the  Greeks  of  Antioch. 
(^,2,10;  6,9;  11, SO.)    That  Cyiene  continued 
to  flouiah  ander  the  Romaps,  may  be  infeired  bb  well 
&cm  Mme  Latin  inscriptions  as  from  the  style  of  many 
of  the  Hchiiectaial  lemaiDs    To  what  circumstaDce 
its  dewtioa  is  attiibotaUe,  does  not  appear ;  bat  in 
Ae  fifth  GflBtmy  it  bad  become  a  mass  of  rain.   It  ia 
■0  deacnbed  aj  Synesius,  who  lired  in  the  time  of 
TbeodBsIn  tbe  younger.  -  The  wealth  and  honours  of 
Cpaut  were  tranafeired  lo  the  episcopal  city  of  Ptol- 
enan.  The  final  eztirpaiion  of  tbe  Greek  coloniea  of 
Cyreoaxa  dates,  however,  from  the  destructive  inva- 
lioo  of  the  Persian  Chosroea,  wbo,  about  616,  OTerran 
Sjiia  tad  Egrpt,  and  be  adnnced  as  far  westward  as 
iw  neigUMMHnood  <rf  'IMpoU.   Tlie  Saracena  comple- 
ted the  wn^E  of  deatiuctioD,  and  fat  seven  centmn 
ihia  once  fertile  and  populous  teeion  has  been  lost  to 
eifilimion,  to  commerce,  and  ahnost  to  geMiaphical 
knowledge.   For  three  parts  of  the  year  (^rrene  ia 
flDtcDanted,  eicept  by  jackaU  and  hyenas,  and  during 
the  foonh,  wandering  Bedouins,  too  indolent  to  as- 
cend tbe  lugber  range  of  hiUa,  pitch  their  tanta  chiefly 
OB  die  low  ^oonds  to  the  eoalhwaid  of  the  summit  on 
wfatcb  the  city  is  boilt.   Tbe  situation  of  Gyrene  is 
described  by  modem  traTellers  as  singularly  beantiful. 
It  ia  botlt  on  the  edge  of  a  range  of  mils,  rising  about 
900  feel  above  a  fine  sweep  of  hi^  table-land,  form- 
ing the  snmmit  of  a  lower  cnain,  to  which  it  descends 
In  a  series  of  tenaees.   The  elevation  of  the  lower 
«>io  may  be  estimated  at  1000  feet ;  so  that  Cyrene 
ttuda  thrat  1800  feet  above'  the  lev^  of  the  tea,  of 
which  it  eoDmanda  an  eiteniTe  view  over  the  table- 
land, which,  extending  east  and  west  at  far  as  the  eye 
:»  reach,  stretches  aBoat  five  miles  to  the  northwara, 
md  then  deacenda  abroptly  to  the  coast.    The  view 
fma  the  Ihow  of  the  height,  extend  ing  over  the  rocks, 
and  woods,  and  distant  ocean,  is  described  by  Capt. 
Becdqr  ae  alnoat  unrivalled  in  magnificence,  Ad- 
Tantagn  faaabeen  taken  of  the  natnru  terracea  of  tbe 
declivi^,  lo  riiape  the  ledges  into  practicable  roads, 
leading  along  the  face  of  the  monntam,  and  communi- 
cau'ag^  ID  some  instancea,  by  narrow  flights  of  steps 
cat  in  liie  nwk.    These  roads,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  bMre  been  the  fsvoorite  drives  of  the  citixens  of  Cy- 
Roe,  are  venr  [daiiibr  indented  wiUi  the  marks  of  cbw- 
wt-^eeU,  deeply  narrowing  tbe  smooth,  stony  sur^ 
&ee.    file  rock,  in  most  inataoces  rising  perpendicn- 
bily  from  these  galleries,  has  been  excavated  into  in- 
■ODMiable  tombs,  formed  with  great  labour  and  taste, 
md  generally  admied  with  architectural  facades.  In 
•ereral  of  tbe  excavMed  tombs  were  discovered  re> 
BHins  €>f  paintingt,  repreaontnw  hiatorictl,  allegorical 
tod  paetOTel  svbjeeta,  exeentea  in  tbe  manner  n  those 
of  Hercolaneam  and  Pompeii :  some  of  them  by  no 
neans  inferior  to  tbe  beat  that  have  been  found  in 
dkMe  cities.    (For  some  remariia  on  these  paintings, 
consoh  BeetJiy,  p.  4S1,  teqq.) 
CtsuchXta.    Fid.  Cyropolis. 
CriiLLoe,  I.  bisbop  «  Jenualem,  bmi  in  that 
e^tj  A.D.  SIS.    He  anceeeded  Maihnus  in  the  epie- 
eqpate,  about  the  close  of  the  year  350 ;  and  the  author 
•f  tbe  Cbrooicle  of  Alexandres,  as  well  aa  Socrates 
and  other  writm,  intex      that  on  the  7th  of  May, 
35J,  aboat  nine  m  the  tb^ukig,  a  luminous  cross  was 
lecD  in  tlie  beaveoe,  extendii^  from  Calvary  to  the 
tfamit  of  Otirai^  I  of  aeariv  three  fiHirtlu  of 


a  leegue.   Tbe  Greek  church  hat  a  fntLval  oc  toe 
7tb  (H  May,  in  commemoratitm  of  tbie  j^wnomoxm, 
which  maned  the  promotion  of  Cyrill  to  the  mitre. 
Cyrill  himself  has  left  a  description  of  this  celeetial 
appearance  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Constantiut, 
and  the  subject  has  afforded  much  controversy  to 
.writers  of  a  later  age. — Cyrill  became  involved  in  a 
controversy  with  Acacius,  arcbbisb^  of  Caraarea,  an 
Arian  or  Semfarian  in  his  tenets ;  and  refused  to  obey 
the  citation  of  his  opponent  to  ai^iear  at  Ceaaiea ; 
tbe  chai^  an<«ed  agatnat  biro  was,  bis  having  waited 
the  property  of  the  church,  when  the  truth  was,  that, 
during  a  great  famine  in  Judea,  Cyrill  had  sold  some 
of  the  aacred  ornaments  in  order  to  procure  sntte- 
nance  for  tbe  suffering  poor.   Tbe  council  tttem- 
bled  at  CBaarea,  and  eomfxtsed  of  Arian  bishops,  con- 
demned him,  and,  on  Cyritl's  qqtealing  from  ttaiem  to  t 
higher  tribunal,  Acacius,  conatruing  thia  appeal  into  a 
hi^  offence,  drove  him  from  Jerusalem.    He  waa  re- 
atored  to  his  see  in  368  by  the  council  of  Seteucia. 
which  alto  pronounced  the  deposition  of  Acaciut  and 
many  other  Ariant ;  but  in  the  following  year  Acaciut 
and  his  partisans  aucceeded  in  again  deposing  Cyrill. 
In  the  year  361  he  was  again  restored  to  his  pontifi- 
cate.  It  was  atxrat  thia  time  that  Julian  made  his 
memorable  attempt  to  rriniild  the  Jewish  imap\e :  Cyr- 
ill wta  then  at  Jerusalem,  and  before  the  flames  i»- 
sned  from  the  side  of  the  former  structure,  he  confi- 
dently predicted  the  failure  of  the  emperor's  scheme 
He  became  odious  to  Julian,  who  resolved,  according 
to  Orosiua,  to  sacrifice  ibis  pontiff  to  his  hatred  on  hia 
return  from  the  Persian  war.   Julian,  however,  per 
ished  in  the  expedition.   Cyrill  waa  again  exiled,  in 
867,  by  tbe  Emperor  Valens,  who  had  embraced  Ari- 
anism :  his  exile  laated  for  ten  years,  and  he  only  re- 
lumed to  Jerusalem  in  378,  when  Gratian  re-estab- 
liibed  in  their  tecs  those  bithops  who  were  in  com- 
munion with  Pope  Bamatos.    Cyrill  governed  his 
church  without  sny  farther  thiubles  for  the  apace  of 
eight  years,  under  the  reign  of  Theodoaina,  and  assiBt- 
edinSSl  at  the  general  council  of  Constantinople. 
He  subscribed  the  condemnation  of  the  Arians  and 
Macedoniana,  and  died  in  386,  in  the  71st  year  of  hit 
age  and  Ihe  36th  of  hit  episcopate.    The  worict  of 
Cyrill  consist  of  twenty-three  Instructions,  known  by 
tM  name  of  Catedtetet,  wfaieh  were  composed  by 
him  at  Jerusalem  when  be  filled  tbe  station  of  cate- 
chiat,  previous  to  his  being  made  a  bishop.  These 
productions,  the  style  of  which  is  in  general  aimple 
and  fiuniliar,  are  regarded  at  tbe  moat  ancient  and  com- 
plete abridgment  that  we  possess  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  primitive  church.    The  Calvinists  have  attempted 
to  prove  them  supposititious,  but  the  Protestants  of 
England  have  fully  succeeded  in  establishing  their  au 
tbenticity.   We  have  alao  a  homily- of  Ovrill'a  on  tfa 
paralytic  man  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  bia  letter  tK 
Constantius  on  the  luminous  cross  which  appeared  at 
Jenisalem.    Tbe  beat  editions  of  his  works  are,  that 
of  Mills,  Onm.,  1703,  fol.,  and  that  of  Toott^,  Paris. 
I7S0,  fol.   This  last  it  decidedly  the  better  one,  and 
waa  publidied  by  Marsn  on  tbe  death  of  Touttte.  (Bt- 
Ogr.  Um.,  vd.  10,  p.  404,  Mff.)— II.  Btah«)  of  Al- 
ezandrea,  fai  tbe  fifth  century,  succeeded  hia  tmele 
Theophilas  in  ^t  dignity  in  the  year  41S.  Thf 
bishopa  of  Alexandres  had  long  acquired  great  au- 
thority and  power,  and  Cyril)  took  every  opportunity  lo 
confirm  and  increase  it.    Soon  after  lus  elevation,  hi 
expelled  the,  Novatians  from  Alexandrea*  and  stripped 
their  bisbop,  Tbeopompna,  of  all  bis  ympe^.    In  418 
the  Jews  committed  some  insnh  on  tu  Cnristiana  ot 
Alexandrea,  which  so  enraged  Cyrill,  that,  instead  ot 
advising  them  to  apply  for  redresa  to  the  civil  magia 
trate,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  bia  peojde,  and  lev 
them  to  the  assault  and  plunder  of  the  synagogues  an 
houses  of  tfut  people,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  city 
This  eondact,  howevar  diqileased  Orastea,  4i«  goven 
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w  iri  AMtndxM,  who  fmrti  tWt  the  fauJum*!  attdtor- 
itj,  tf  not  chocked,  might  iDfrinse  upon  init  of  the 
nigiatmte.  Fulioa  were  fonnea  to  ■upport  the  rinl 
dauu,  sad  bsttla  were  foosht  in  the  atteeta  of  Alez- 
indrea ;  and  Orettea  himsMf  wm  one  day  middenly 
lunouDded  bjr  600  mooks,  }iy  •vthom  he  woald  have 
hem  imlored  had  not  the  people  intorfend.  One  of 
duM  lawiknta,  bMDg  M)utM,  was  pot  to  the  tonim 
w  WTeiilT  that  bo  dMd  nnder  the  opention,  on  which 
Qpm  had  him  immediately  cuMniied,  and  on  ereiy 
occaaioD  commended  hia  constancy  and  xeal.  There 
abo  lived  in  Alexandrea  a  learned  pa^an  lady,  named 
Uypatia,  vrith  wlwm  Oreatea  waa  intimate,  and  who 
waanppoaed  to  have  •neoaagad  hie  iMiataDce  to  the 
daimaM  the  biabop.  Thio  lecoapUahod  female  wae 
one  day  aeisad  by  a  band  of  laalotm  who  draned  her 
thnrara  the  atroeta,  and  coaeloded  taaiing  Mr  limb 
from  Timb,  a  piece  of  Mioeity  attribated  to  m  inatiga- 
tion  Cyrill,  aod  from  which  hia  memory  haa  nerer 
bean  abaolved.  He  next  engaged  in  a  funoua  eontro- 
Tony  with  Noatorioa,  biabim  Conatantiwmle,  who 
maintained  that  the  Virgin  Mary  ooght  not  to  Iw  called 
tiie  Mother  of  God,  bat  the  mother  of  our  Lord  or  of 
Cbriat,  aince  the  Deity  can  neither  be  ham  nor  die. 
These  homiliea,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian 
monks,  ceased  a  great  commotion  among  them,  and 
Cyrill  wrote  a  paaioial  letter  to  them,  in  which  he 
mainuined  that  the  Virgin  Mary  oogfat  to  be  called 
the  Mother  of  God,  and  deooaneed  bitter  censorea 
against  all  who  aopported  an  oppoaitaopimaa.  Acon- 
troverai^  eorreapondenca  between  dM  two  hiab^  en* 
aned,  which  enaed  in  tn  open  war  of  excummaniea- 
tioQB  and  enathonas.  To  pat  an  end  to  ^ia  cootro- 
Torsy,  in  481  a  coanctl  waa  held  at  Epheaus  by  the 
Emperor  llieodosias ;  and  OyriU,  by  hia  precipitation 
and  violence,  and  not  waiting  for  a  number  of  Eastern 
biriwjM,  <rtiUined  the  eaodamiiatiOB  of  Neaurias  wiUi- 
ottt  his  being  beard  in  hia  owndeiwiee,  and  that  prelate 
waa  dapiivad  of  his  Mabt^c  and  baniahed  to  the 
Emtiu  daaerts.  When  John,  biahop  of  Antioeh, 
na  the  other  Eastern  btshopa,  heweTH,  appeared,  tbsy 
avenged  Neatorius,  and,  dapoeing  Cyrill,  pot  him  tn 
{mson.  In  a  aabaeqnent  maeting  the  cowwil,  he 
waa  libaiated  and  abaolvad  lion  the  aentenee  of  de> 
position,  hot  had  the  nmtifieation  of  wvinB  Uie  doc* 
trine  which  he  had  condenmed  Bpraa^i^  rapidly  thnn^ 
the  Roman  empire,  Assyria,  and  Persia.  Iw  died  at 
Alexandrea  in  the  year  444.  Cyrill  waa  nndonbtedly 
a  man  of  learning,  but  ovarbeaimg,  ambitiona,  cruel, 
and  int<deiant  in  the  hi^teat  decree.  He  is  mncb  ex- 
tolled \n  Calbtdio  writaia  for  his  mat  xeal  md  pie^, 
gfwhicDtheparticiilarathttaqwcmedareiNNMfs.  He 
waa  the  antmr  of  a  nnmber  <^  worits,  treatises,  dtc., 
the  beat  edition  of  which  waa  paUiabed  at  Pari*  in 
1638,  in  7  vols,  fol.,  nnder  the  care  of  Jean  Aobeit, 
canon  of  Laon.   (Bjwr.  Unh.,  vol.  10,  p.  406.) 

CrBKoa(K«pivcXt£BOredinameofCoraica.  (Vid. 
Corsica.) 

Ctmerdua.  a  large  city  of  Asia,  on  the  banks  of 
the  UsutoB,  fiHiDded  by  Cyrus.  (CeUartiia,  Otagr. 
itef.,  V0L3.B.  716.— flbhM«..mArfm..p.480.)  It 
was  alao  oalled  Cyreeehata.  Both  of  these  nanea, 
howenr,  are  Greek  tianalationa  of  the  tme  Persian 
terma.  The  termination  of  the  laat  ia  the  Greek  to- 
j^rri,  exftfesaing,  as  did  the  Peraiaa  one,  the  remote 
eitnstion  of  the  place.  Alexander  destroyed  it,  and 
bdlt  in  ito  atoad  a  city,  called  1^  the  Roman  geogia- 
phan  A{ttmirMVltim*,\>f  the  Oreeks,  however,  *A^ 
tfaifSfina'Soj^kirv,  of  whidi  the  Latin  is  a  tranalatioa. 
Tba  modern  Ctgend  ia  aoppoaed  by  D'Anville  to  ao- 
ewer  is  the  site  of  this  city.  Some  writers  make 
•notbar  crty  jf  *.be  name  of  Cyropolis  to  have  been 
Iboadad  by  Cynta  in  Media.  (Compare  Ctflartus, 
Gtegr  Ant.,  vol.  S,  p.  666  ) 

CTMMeiioa.  a  coontfy  of  Syria,  noftheast  of  the 
mr  of  Anting  and  nonh  eC  iSa  diatriet  of  Cbdy- 


bonhta.    It    as  so  called  from  its  aapital  CjtAm 

{PUn.,  5,  tS—de.,  By.  ai  Att.,  S,  la) 

CTxaavt,  I.  a  ci^  of  Macedonia,  in  du  viciuty  4 
Pella.  (Compare  Aiwydtdu,  i,  100.)  Then  ii  i 
Pai«o  Ctutro  about  eixteen  miles  northwest  of  Pelit, 
which  ia  very  likely  to  be  Cynhss.  Weassliiia  Ihinki 
that  Diodocna  allaaaa  to  the  Haeedtmtan  CynEu  (l^ 
4),  wbeo  ht  apeaka  of  atampleof  HhwrvaboibthBH 

S'  order  of  Alexander  («•  Lin.  Hieros.,  p.  60^ 
snce  the  title  of  Kvfifiiartc,  noticed  br  both  Str^ 
and  Stephaooa.  But  these  writers  allade  to  the  Syh 
an  Cyrraus.  (Cramer'i  A»e.  Greeu,  vol.  1,  p.  ttt.) 
— II.  A  city  <tf  Syiia»  tbe  capital  of  a  disUiet  nsnd 
after  k  Cynhasliea.  It  derived  its  name  fnun  Ik 
HacedMuaD  Qrnfaoa.  Stephanns  Byzanthns,  hnr* 
ever,  wtitea  K^fipof.  Later  writers,  and  sspseiil)|r 
Christian  onea,  give  the  name  of  thia  plaoe  u  b 
pof,  Cfnu,  being  misled,  prtriwbly,  by  the  fable  whiek 
is  found  in  Proeopioa  (JEdif.,  3,  13),  that  tbe  Jem 
were  the  foandeia  of  tbe  city,  aad  called  it  after  Cym 
their  liberator.  Tbt  mina  are  still  eaUsd  Cww 
{CdUrnu,  Ot^,  AnL,  vol.  8,  p.  859.) 

Craite,  I.  a  celelmtad  conqaoror,  and  the  fomdct  ol 
the  Peraian  empire.   His  aaiiy  history  baa  been  given, 
on  the  anthwi^  of  Herodotus,  nnder  the  arUcls  Aity* 
ages. — He  had  not  been  long  seated  on  the  ihnoe,  . 
vrnen  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  Croesus,  kingot 
Lydia,  the  ieane  of  which  contest  waa  so  fatal  to  As 
lattv.   (Fid.  CrcBsiis.)  The  conquest  of  Ly^  <»■ 
ubiidted  the  Peirian  nwnaichy  on  a  firm  feoadatio^ 
and  Cyna  was  now  called  away  to  tha  East  nt 
deaigns,  and  by  the  ifareata  of  a  distant  and  (brmtdtU* 
enemy.   Babylon  still  rmnatned  an  indqwtdent  dtj 
in  the  heart  of  his  empire,  and  to  reduce  it  wst  ha 
Grat  and  moat  pressing  care.    On  another  aide  he  mi 
tempted  by  the  wealth  and  tbe  waaknees  of  fgypt; 
while  his  northem  fronUer  waa  diatubad  and  nai^ 
gered  hj  the  lieree  baibaiiioar  who  tanged  over  Aa 
plains  uist  stretch  from  tha  akirte     tbe  Indian  Cao- 
caauB  to  the  CBspian.   Until  theee  last  aboald  ba  si*- 
dued  or  humbleu,  hia  Eastern  provinces  could  nera 
enjoy  peace  or  safety.   Theae  objecta  demanded  hit 
own  presence ;  tbe  aubjugation  of'^ihe  Aaiatic  Greeks, 
aa  a  leas  ntjgent  and  lesa  difficult  enterprise,  ha  com- 
mitted to  hn  Ueotenanls.   While  tbe  latter,  therafoKi 
were  execnting  hia  eommanda  in  the  Weat,  he  waa  Um- 
adf  enlarging  and  strengtheDi  ng  hia  power  In  tbe  Ea*. 
AlW  completing  the  au^ugation  of  Um  oMionawestof 
tha  Eupbtates,  hs  laid  aiege  to  Bal»lon.    The  account 
of  iu  capture  is  tpven  elsewhere  (md.  Babylon),  tbonf^ 
it  seams  doabttnl  whether  he  took  the  oity  in  the  my 
then  lelated,  w  in  any  other  nanner,  and  did  not  nib' 
er  owe  his  suecess  to  some  iatoml  xevotatianf  which 

Eat  an  md  to  tbe  dynas^  of  the  Babykmian  kinga. 
n  Xenopbon's  romance,  Cyrus  is  made  to  fix  his  resi- 
dence at  Babylon  daring  sereo  montba  in  lha  war; 
peifaapa  we  cabnot  aafely  conclude  that  this  warcvei 
the  practice  of  any  of  his  soccesaon  :  but  it  is  h^Uy 
probable,  that  the  rednction  of  thb  luxtttwoa  city  con* 
triboted.  more  than  any  otbar  of  iho  Pvr^aa  cooqaiata, 
to  change  die  maonen  of  A»  eoait  and  of  ibe  nation. 
Cyrus  hunarif  scarcely  enje^  ao  long  an  iutcrvaV  ol 
repose.   The  protection  wfaub  he  afibrded  to  the  Jem 
was  probably  connected  with  his  deaigna  opon  Emt', 
but  be  never  found  leisure  to  cany  UMstt  inW^wsct. 
Soon  aflartbefhilof  Bdiylon  beandflrtook  an  «q)cditM» 
sgainatoneoftfaena^ioiiaflDtheeutaTB  side  of  tbe  Ca»' 
pian.   Accordii^  to  Harodotaa,  it  was  the  MasssgetK, 
s  nomadic  horde,  which  had  drivon  tbe  SctIUum  be- 
fore them  towards  tha  West;  and,  after  gaining  a  vit- 
lory  over  them  by  stratagnn,  he  was  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  and  slsin.   Tbe  event  is  Uie  saae  in  tbe  nar- 
rattve  of  Cteeias ;  but  tbe  people  stgainst  wfaora  Cyiua 
mandwd  are  called  the  Derbices,  mid  their  army  '-■ 
stnuthMtod  b?  ooops  and  dq)hnnts  fumiabod  br  lodi- 
analfioa;  wUkthodealhoCCyraeis  apaedUyaveivtii 
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onaoflusnnftlf,  AmoigM,  king  of  tin  8k«,  irbo 
liiu  K  dedun  lieUxj  ovar  the  DiibicM^  and  uume- 
M  their  hnd  to  the  Fmriaii  emptte.   Thia  •eaoantU 
■0  far  eoofinwd  by  Herodotae,  that  we  do  not  hear 
6otn  him  of  any  cMMeqnencea  that  followed  the  rac- 
ce*a  oT  the  Managets,  or  that  the  attention  of  Cam- 
.  ijwn,  the  aon  and  heir  of  Cyras,  wt«  called  away  to- 
wnda  the  Nwth.   The  firat  recorded  meatare  or  hie 
njn,  on  ibe  contnrr,  waa  the  innaion  of  Egjrpt. 
iTmiwaB'a  Greeet,  vol.  S,  p.  ITS,  seq.y—Thm  mneh 
Ibr  the  hittoty  of  Cyitu,  according  to  uie  generally  re- 
nited  Kccnint.  It  ia  more  Uun  probable,  lutweTer,  that 
mqr  wd  conflicting  ttatements  reapecthw  hii  birtfa, 
pumtage,  early  life^  attainment  to  aorereign  power, 
and  HMeqaeM  career,  were  etrcalated  tbTDosbont  the 
mea  m  find  diaerepances  between  the  nana- 
inn  of  Hmdotiu,  Cteeiaa,  and  X«D4^pbon  ia  these 
nrenl  puticnlara,  that  can  in  no  other  wi^  be  ae- 
eoontal  fiir.    It  has  been  euatomaiy  with  moat  echol' 
an  to  deay  the  teetimony  of  Ctesias,  and  to  regard 
bin  u  a  writer  of  but  alender  pretensiona  to  the  chu'- 
•eler  of  vencitf.    Aa  for,  howerer,  aa  the  hietory  of 
wai  concerned,  to  lay  nothing  of  other  paiu  of 
m  nnutn,  thte  c^Hokm  ia  eridenUy  tmjart,  and  its 
ajsMiee  aritt  be  plaead  in  the  daaraat  Ug^ik  if  w«  COD' 
we  togetbw  tlie  two  riwal  atatements  of  OtniM  and 
noodotns.    The  aceonnt  of  the  latter  teema  with  fa* 
Uea,  from  which  that  of  the  former  appears  to  be  entire- 
ly bee.  It  ia  ftr  more,  conaiatant  with  reason,  to  be- 
Uera  with  Gteataa  that  there  was  no  aflbnty  whatever 
between  Cyma  and  Aa^ragea,  than  with  Haiodottts,  that 
thahttaiwaaUamatnaapaadfttbet.  Neitherdoea 
Ctenas  make  any  mention  of  that  moat  palpable  MAe, 
the  ei]iiMure  of  ^  infant ;  nor  of  the  eqaally  fabalona 
■laiy  reflecting  the  crael  punisbmeot  <^  Hatpagaa. 
(CoB^wre  Bikr,  ai  Ctet.,  Pera.,  c.  2,  and  the  words 
of  Reauedu,  FamU.  Reg.  Med.  el  Bacir.,  Lipe., 
ISTS,  p.  3S,  **ai  Attj/age  uturpaia  tn  Cyrms  et 
Ar/mgi  JUnan  enuUUutiM  diemlatam  ah  Berviato 
fmUm  ftmu  njkimu.'*)   Nor  need  tMa  diaaimUar- 
itybslwwa  the  autements  of  Otesias  and  Herodetaa 
eccaaiqa  any  aerprise.   The  latter  hiatoriaa  eonfeeeea, 
vary  ingenaofiriy,  tint  there  were  thxee  different  tradi- 
tioos  in  his  time-ielatiTe  to  the  origin  of  Crma,  and 
diai  he  sriactad  the  one  which  appeared  to  him  moat 
pnbaHa  (I,  tty    How  nnfbttonate  this  aeiwtion  was 
wenaadlttidlysqr.    Ctesiaa,  then,  chose  another  tra- 
dttioB  fix  hif  Kude,  and  Xenc^iboB,  perii^pa,  may  hare 
paitiaSy  nuB^  a  Aird  wMi  hie  nairattre.  .^achy- 
UM  {Pente,  t.  7V7)  appear*  to  faaTo  followed  a  fonru. 
fCon^ara  Atoalejr,  td  JBaekjfl.,  I.  e.,  and  Lareker,  ad 
ClK9.,  Pen.,  c.  %.)   With  tbeae  several  accoonU, 
again,  what  the  Armenian  writers  ten  na  respecting  Cy- 
naif  dmedyatmiatiee.   (Compaie  JtmUrcAcf  Cu* 
tiaue*  aar  PBittairt  jMdatng  de  PAab,  far  OMiei 
ft  JCBr(M,p.  _M,MM.)   Among  die  modoin  M^olara 
who  bare  eapboaed  the  eaoae  of  Ctesiaa,  hie  recent  ed- 
iur,  Bifar,  atanJa  most  conspieaons.   This  writer  i*- 
Rsds  the  narratiM  of  HMDOOtos  as  saTooring  of  the 
Gnek  lore  for  the  marvdhme,  and  thinks  it  to  have 
hsen  ia  eoma  degne  admnbrated  from  the  story  of  the 
ThebMiCBdipDeandhiaexposareonCitbBron;  while, 
an  ikm  Mfaer  hend,  Xenopnon  presents  Gyrus  to  oar 
liew  aa  ■  youtv  nian,  imboed  with  the  precepta  of  the 
Socntic  ■dKwCandedu'Utingin  hialin  ana  conduct 
a  taodri  for  tba  imitation  of  otSera.   The  same  scholar 
^ves  th«  following  as  what  appears  to  him  a  near  ^ 
jawn'niMibo  to  tin  tme  hntory  of  Cjim.   He  aap- 
poaw  OjFMB  Bdt  to  have  beea  of  royal  lineage,  hot  to 
mm  htm.  hf  bbth  io  &o  tank  of  a  airt^eet,  and  gifted 
■itb  nr«  ondowmenta  of  mind.   He  mdtea  him  to 
have  firat  aeen  the  light  at  the  time  when  the  Modes 
poaaaeead  the  empire  of  Asia,    lie  prorinces  or  di- 
naujo*  (rf  this  empire  he  supposes  to  have  been  held 
«y  atm>e  or  ncoroya,  whoae  power,  dnggh  doired 
tnm  tli^  iDOMidi,  waa  hegadkaiy  wang  Smumalfm. 


He  makes  Cambyses,  the  father,  to  have  teen  one  «( 
Uwso  aatiena ;  and  Oyna»  the  aon,  to  hava  aneeaadad 
him.  "nAt  away  waa  om  the  Peiriaae,  whom  they 
ruled  with  almost  regal  power.  Cyma  at  lengUi  re- 
mdted  Irom  the  kii^  of  the  Medea,  and,  by  the  aid  (rf 
hia  immediate  followere,  obtained  possession  of  the 
empire.  In  order,  howorer,  Uie  better  to  keep  in  snb- 
jeetion  the  other  nations  ooa^Msi^  the  ea^iira  of  Ao^ 
seas,  ha  wldied  to  paas  hhnaair  off  aa  tba  aon  and  liw> 
Inl  soeeeaaor  of  the  detiuoned  monaKli.  Haneeanea 
the  nnptiala  of  Cyras  and  Amytis  the  wife  of  Aetyagoa. 
(Compare,  as  regards  Uie  Peraian  cnstom  of  intermar 
riage,  Creuxer,  Fragm.  iRat.,  p.  32S. — ^mwAsm., 
aJTCvrt.,  8,  II, Si,  and  8,  S.  19.— TVodoreT.,  Serm., 
9.  p.  614.— BiUr,  ad  Cu».,  p.  91.)  Hence,  too,  we 
majr  aecoont  tot  the  cireamotaBee  of  Ae^ra^'  not 
having  been  pot  to  death,  hot  being  treated  with  great 
boQonr,  and  made  the  companitRi  of  Cyras  in  Us 
marches  against  tiiose  natioM  who  wonld  not  aebtowl- 
edge  bis  sway.  (Coosnlt  ^kr,  ad  Ctea.,  p.  80, 
— ^Ctesias  makes  Cyras  to  have  reigned  thirty  years, 
and  Hendotas  twenty-nine.  Aceoraing  to  some  an- 
tborities  he  died  at  a  my  ad-raoced  (Compare 
Xma^un,  Oynp.,  8,  7,  1.)  Soaliger,  gnidod  bj 
IHson  and  Ctasiss,  makes  Cyras  to  have  reached  Im 
Siathyaar  of  the  era  of  Nabmassar,  L  e.,  B.C.  MS. 
{De  &ntnd.  Tenia.,  p.  4011.)— The  name  Cyras  (K0- 

K')  is  geneielly  thonpit  to  fasTO  been  deduced  from  a 
rsian  word,  meaning  the  San.  (PM.,  Ftf.  Arias., 
1.)  Conr<ad  Pha.,  l.  e.)  iofwms  os,  that  the  Son  ia 
still  called  Xincr  by  ihe  Pecaisns.   (Compars  lUajf* 

ckhta,  a.  V.  Kvpoc  ini  fo6  fUsv*  rdv  ydp  i|Amv 

ol  TUpoat  KCpov  JLiyovmr  and  PbfkeM.,  SeheL  Jm 
Orae.  Mag.  Zonmatr.,  p.  68,  (n.  8,  a  JbU,)  Rittcr 
also  addnces  Tarioas  antnorities  to  show,  Aat,  among 
the  ancient  Persisns,  aa  weH  ae  other  early  Orientu 
nations,  Kor  and  JToroa  denoted  the  Son.  {YarhcMe, 
p.  86,  Mff.)  Wahl  had  proved  the  same  befne  him. 
iYoritr  sttd  Jftlftl-aswn,  vol  1,  p.  599.)  The 
btew  JOumak  (Cyras)  ia  traced  tyOeeaniiia  alao  to 
the  Persian.  (Jn&.  £».,  «■  «.)  The  nevions  name 
of  Cjrrns  appeam  to  have  been  Agradates  (Stra&o, 
7S9)(  which  Roeennilller  explains  by  the  Persian 
AgaK-daf'iai,  i.  e.,  "juria  cogmitumam  hahtn*,'*  "  jua 
tenena  oc  tfreoiiv."  (iloseam.,  Hemdbiuh,  nH.  I,  p. 
867  — fiSAr,  «d  CIct.,  p.  468.)— U.  Commonly  called 
the  Yonnger,",  to  distnfwA  Urn  fion  the  wee* 
ding,  was  tM  second  of  the  fciv  aona  of  DarioB  Nothoa 
and  Parysatis.  According  to  Ibo  costoms  of  the  mon 
arehy,  ua  elder  brother  Aztaxentea  waa  the  legitimate 
heir  apparent ;  bat  Cyraa  was  the  firet  son  Dora  to 
Darius  after  his  aceeasion  to  the  thnme;  and  he  waa 
also  hi*  mother's  ftvoorite.  She  had  encoaraged  him 
to  hope,  that,  as  Xeizes,  throng  the  infloeooe  of  Atoe- 
sa,  bad  been  pi^anad  to  bie  elder  baMbrnv  who  wm 
bora  whOa  tbefa-  laAsr  waa  yet  m  a  piivato  statkm,  aa 
die  sboold  be  able  to  persosde  Darine  to  eat  aside  Ar- 
taxerxes,  and  declare  Ciyrna  his  sneceesw.  In  tha 
mean  while  he  was  inveMed  with  the  gerernment  of 
the  western  provincea.  This  ^ipointment  he  seems 
from  the  first  to  have  conaidMad  as  a  alap  to  the  dm>ne 
He  had,  however, aagaeiqr  Mid  coniaga  aoongh  topai- 
ceive,  that,  dwidd  ha  bo  diaappoiatad  in  hia  fiial  aa> 
peclations,  the  co-«peration  of  the  Oiadu  might  atMl 
eoaUe  him  to  force  hia  way  to  iba  throne^  It  waa 
with  (hia  view  that  be  aeatooriy  embraced  the  ride  of 
Sparta  in  her  atraggle  with  Athens,  both  aa  tiw  power 
vtfaich  he  foond  in  ue  most  proapsrons  eonditiwi,  and 
aa  that  wUeh  waa  most  oaprida  of  farthering  his  da* 
s^.  Aecdsdiw  to  Botaieh  {Vit.  ArUa.,  S),  Cyraa 
vreot  to  attend  bia  fatbar'a  sioUMd  with  aanpiioa 
bopea  ^t  hia  mother  had  acemapMriiad  hw  pupoae, 
and  that  be  waa  aent  far  to  receive  the  crown.  On  laa 
snivel  at  conrt,  however,  he  eaw  himsdf  disappointed 
in  bia  enaotatioDa,  and  found  d»t  he  bed  oidy  come 
to  wftDSia  hia  Mm*s  death,  and  bis  bto^s  ateos 
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•MQ  to  the  thione.    He  ftceompeiiied  AiUxenei, 
whom  the  Greeki  dietinauidMd  hj  the  epithet  of  Mne- 
mon,  to  Pumtgida^  wnen  dw  FMiian  Iud^  went 
through  certain  myetie  ceremoDies  of  iunguntion,  tnd 
Tinephemea  took  tbie  qjportamt^  of  coBrging  him 
with  a  deeign  ^ainat  bu  uothei**  life.  It  would  Boem, 
froin  Pitttaich**  account,  that  one  of  the  officiating 
priaata  waa  auoomed  to  ■uppoit  the  charge  ;  though  it 
«  by  no  meana  certain  th^  it  waa  unfounded.  Arta- 
xetaea  waa  eooTiDCvd  ot  ita  truth,  and  detennined  on 
putting  hiatnotbei  to  death;  and  Cyrus  waa  only  aaved 
by  the  puaionala  antreetiea  o(  Paiyaatii,  in  wboae  anna 
he  bad  aooght  reftage  from  the  eiecntioner.   The  c bar- 
ic ter  of  Artazenes,  tbovgfa  weak  and  timid,  Mema  nit 
to  have  been  naturally  nnainiable.   The  aacendeitcy 
which  his  nwither,  notwitbatandiog  her  nndisaembloa 
predilection  for  her  younger  son,  axwciaed  OTer  him, 
was  ibe  source  of  the  greatw  part  of  his  crimes  and 
misfortunes.   On  this  occasion  bs  suffered  it  to  over- 
power both  the  saifiieioaa  aoggeatcd  by  Tianpbemes, 
and  the  jealousy  which  the  temper  and  situation  of  Cy- 
rus might  reasonably  have  excited.    He  not  only  par- 
donri  his  brother,  but  permitted  him  to  return  to  hie 
goTvnment.    Cyrosfelt  himself  not  obliged,  but  hum- 
Ued,  by  bis  riTal's  clemeney ;  and  the  cUnger  he  had 
flaesipea  only  atreagtbaned  Ida  reecduUoa  ts  make  bim- 
salf,  as  soon  as  poMoble,  jnd«|»etideiit  of  the  power  to 
which  be  owed  his  life.   Immediuely  after  hia  return 
to  Saidia,  ha  be^an  to  make  preparations  for  the  ez»- 
cutioD  of  his  design.   The  chief  difficulty  was  to  keep 
them  concealed  from  Artazorxea  outil  ibey  ware  fully 
loatuied  ;  for,  though  hia  oiother,  wbo  was  [Hobably 
frain  the  beginning  acquainted  with  his  pnrpoec^  was 
ateoort,  always  ready  to  put  the  nMwt  ftToomile  ton- 
atmclioa  on  his  eondnet,  yet  TissaphenuM  waa  at  hand 
to  watch  it  with  DaaligDant  attention,  and  to  send  the 
earliest  infonnatioo  ofany  suspicious  movemeDt  to  Uw 
king.   Cms,  kowevet,  deTiMd  a  variety  «f  pretexts 
to  Mind  Tisanhenies  and  the  cooit,  while  he  collected 
an  arm^  for  tn  expedition  which  be  waa  meditating. 
His  main  (^geetwas  to  raise  as  strong  a  body  of  Gre^ 
troops  as  be  could,  for  it  was  oaU  with  such  aid  that 
he  could  hope  to  overpower  an  a^eraary,  who  bad  the 
whole 'force  of  the  empire  at  hia  command:  and.be 
knew  enough  of  the  Greeks  to  believe,  that  their  au- 
periority  over  Ins  countrymen,  in  skill  and  couimge.  was 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  almost  any  inequality  of 
numbers.   In  the  spring  ef  401  B.C.,  Cyras  b^gan 
hia  naich  from  Sardia.         whole  (^edan  Uma,  a 
part  of  iriiieb  joiiwd  him  on  tbe  mate,  amooDted  to 
1 1 ,000  neavy  infiuiti^,  and  about  2000  taigeteers.  His 
barbarian  troops  were  100,000  strong.   After  directing 
bis  line  of  ntardi  through  the  whole  extent  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, he  entered  the  Babj::r.:£!.  territoi? ;  and  it  wse 
not  unui  oe  vaaciiea  the  piam  ef  Cunaxa,  between 
ahtty  and  aevwly  milaa  front  Babykm,  that  he  became 
ceitahi  of  hia  hrother'a  intentioD  to  haiard  an  engage- 
ment.   Aitaxerxea  met  him  in  this  spot  at  the  bead  of 
an  ermy  of  000,000  men.  If  we  may  believe  Hutarch, 
the  Persian  monarch  had  continued  to  waver  ahnost  Lo 
the  last,  between  the  alternatives  of  figbting  and  re- 
treating, and  WM  only  diverted  from  sd^iw  the  lai- 
*  •  tor  eonrae  hj  tbe  eoerBetie  reBooatrancM  oT  Tiriba- 
lua.   In  (be  battle  vnudi  onaiMd,  the  Gredn  soon 
ranted  the  haibarians  opposed  to  them,  but  committed 
an  error  in  pursuing  them  too  far,  and  Cyrus  waa  com- 
pelled, in  t«der  to  avoid  tieing  suTrounded  by  the  test 
ef  the  king^  army,  to  mdte  an  attack  upon  the  centre, 
where  bis  brother  was  in  person.    He  routed  Uia 
royal  body-guard,  and,  being  hnrried  away  by  the  vio- 
iMce  of  ma  feelinga  tltt  mmnont  he  espied  the  kuig,  he 
engaged  wiUt  luao,  hot  waa  faimaalf  woondad  and  slain 
'     a  common  soldier.   Had  CleacdMs  aet«d  m  con- 
formity with  the  directKms  of  Cyroa,  and  led  his  divis- 
ion againtt  the  king's  centre,  instead  of  beiDg  drawn 
air  into  jursait  nf  the  flyiiy  eitaaqr,  tbe  victory  most 


have  beloi^ed  to  Cyma,    According  to  the  Peruu 
coalom  of  treatiiu  alain  rebels,  the  head  and  tighl 
hand  o(  Crnia  wen  cut  off  and  brou^  to  the  Idng^ 
who  ia  aaid  himself  to  have  seized  the  bead  by  the 
hair,  and  to  have  held  it  up  as  a  proof  of  his  vkton 
to  tlw  view  of  tbe  announding  crowd.   Thus  ended 
the  expedition  of  Cyrua.  Xenophon,  who  gives  so  ac- 
count of  tbe  whole  enteipiise,  pauses  to  desctibe  the 
qualities  and  conduct  by  which  tois  prince  commandsd 
love  and  leapeet,  in  a  manner  which  shows  bowunpix- 
taot  the  results  of  his  success  might  have  been  lor  the 
welfare  of  Persia.   The  Gieeka,  after  tbe  batLe,  b^ 
to  negotiate  with  tbe  king  through  Tissaphemes,  wba 
offered  to  lead  them  home.    He  tieacberoualy  violated 
bis  word,  however ;  and  having,  by  an  act  of  perfidy,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  persons  of  tbe  Greek  comound* 
ers,  he  sent  them  np  to  the  king  at  Babylon,  wbeie 
they  were  all  put  to  death.   Tlw  Greeka  were  nol, 
however,  discouraged,  though  at  a  great  distance  fron 
their  country,  and  auirounded  on  every  side  by  a  pow- 
erful enemy.  They  immediately  chose  new  comnuod- 
ers,  in  tbe  number  of  whom  was  Xenophon,  who  has 
given  so  beautiful  and  iniereating  an  account  ef  their 
celebrated  retreat   {Vid.  Xenopoon.)  Accoidingto 
Diodorna  and  Siogenea  Laertius,  tbe  ajqwdition  wu 
undertaken  by  Cyrus  in  the  4tb  year  of  the  Hth 
Olymjuad.   Laichnr,  on  the  contraiy,  in  a  diasertatioD 
inserted  in  the  17th  vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  makes  it  to  hire 
be«i  in  ^e  third  year  of  that  Olympiad,  in  the  end  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April.    He  makes  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa  to  have  bMn  foiuht  at  the  end  of  October,  id 
du  4th  year  of  the  same  Olympiad,  and  the  time  which 
the  whole  expedition  occupied,  including  the  rctieat, 
down  to  the  period  when  the  Greeks  entered  tbe  ann; 
of  Tbymbron,  to  have  been  two  years.    (PbU.,  YiL 
Arbix.—Xen.t  Anah.—TkiTlicaW»  Great,  vol  4,  p. 
281,  teqq.y— III.  A  large  river  of  Asia,  naingin  Ibem 
and  falling  into  the  Caapian;  nowibDJTur.  Tbiariva 
waters  tbe  great  valley  of  Georgia^  and  ia  incRsasd 
by  tbe  Angui,  the  lora,  ptoliably  the  Ibems  of  ihs 
sneienta,  and  the  Aliuan^  which  is  their  Alazo.  When 
it  reaches  the  plains  of  Sitrntn,  ita  waters  are  mixed 
with  those  of  tbe  Arat  or  Araxea.    These  tworiveit 
form  several  branches,  sometimes  united  and  aome- 
tiinee  separated,  so  that  it  appears  uncertain,  aa  it  wai 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  and  Ptoleiay,  whether  theit 
mouths  were  to  be  considered  aa  aeraiate,  oi  whether 
tba  Cyma  Mcaived  the  Anoea.    {PIm,,  4,  10.— 
6,  9.-0.,  10.  la.— JtfeZa,  3,  6.— 5lr«ie,.34&.) 

Ctta,  a  ci^  of  Colchis,  in  the  interior  of  the  eoun- 
tTj,  near  the  hvor  Phasia,  and  northeast  of  Tyndaria- 
It  was  tbe  birtlylace  of  Medes,  and  ita  site  coixopoodi 
at  the  present  day  to  KuUaa,  the  capital  of  the  Rua- 
sian  province  of  Imtretlii.  The  ioubitants,  like  the 
C<^cbiana  generally,  ware  famed  for  their  acquaintaDos 
vrith  poiaODous  hwba  and  mamic  rites,  ficylax  caUt 
tba  plaoe  MsU  (UdX^),  which  Voeaiua  changes  t« 
CyU  (Kvra).  Medea  waa  called  Cy/«£i  from  ihia 
her  native  city.  {Slepk.  Byx.,  m,  v. — Cellar.,  Gtt^. 
Antiq.,  voL  1,  p.  308.) 

CtiMitt  •  surname  given  to  Medea  or  the  poeU, 
from  her  having  been  bom  at  Cyta.  (7*r»pa-(.»  2, 
!,  73.) 

CyruiaA.  now  Cerigo,  an  laland  on  the  coast  of 
Lacooia  m  Pekmotmeaus.  It  wu  particularly  aacred 
to  the  goddeaa  Venus,  wbo  waa  hotice  sumamed  CyAe- 
rew,  and  who  rose,  as  fables  tall  os,  from  the  sea,  neai 
its  coasts.  Stepbanua  of  Byzantium  aaya,  that  the 
island  derived  ita  name  Cythera  from  a  Phmnician 
named  Cytberua,  who  settled  in  it.  Before  hia  atrival 
it  was  oidled  Po^thinis  or  Porphyriase,  according  to 
Eostathhia  (od  Dum.  Ptrug.,  SOOX  from  tbe  quantity 
of  purple  fiah  found  on  iu  aborea  ;  but  tive  name  of 
Cythwa  is  aa  ancient  ai  the  time  of  Homer.  ( Qd,,  I, 
8&)   The  labia  tespaaing  Vanua'  having  aziaeit  frnis 
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M  m  M  lU  viefanty,  muw  BoAIng  nwm  tbaa  tbit 

W  nonbip  WM  introduced  ioto  tb»  UiUod  hj  some 
■Hitiins  people,  probably  the  PiMuiicuQB.  CytlMn 
wu  X  pbce  of  gmt  importance  to  tbs  Spartans,  sines 
u  OMinj,  if  ia  poaaaaaion  of  it,  wonid  be  therebj  eo- 
■IM  to  Rfan  Um  aeotbeMi  ceaat  of  Laoonia.  Its 
hatbeon  daoaiwltcnd  tlw  Sfuaa  flMts,  and  afibrdcd 
MStadinlo  all  BMrebantVoaicla  against  the  alladcs 
«r  paiet,  wfaoee  dejmdatioiia,  on  the  other  hand, 
vould  ba*a  bees  greatly  foeilitated  by  its  acqaisitioii. 
[Hmtfl,  i,  AS.)  Hence  the  Aintea,  who  ongintUy 
mU  it,  wen  dhvea  oat  evratwly  by  the  Spaitus. 
A  annbste  was  suit  yearly  from  ^Mxta,  styled  Cy- 
Ibnouces,  to  edmijiister  jusiice,  and  to  examine  into 
tks  MiU  of  the  island ;  and  ao  important  •  positioo 
«»  il,  that  Demnatua  expnaaly  adriaed  Xhms  to 
MM  it  mih  ft  ptK  of  Ua  fleet*  afaice  by  that  neue  he 
wDoldcoBipel  the  Spartsoa  to  withdraw  from  ib«  cod- 
Umej,  tod  defeod  their  own  tenitonee.  Demata- 
ha  qiwsd,  on  th»  ocessian,  the  opinion  of  Chilo,  the 
Lacedanunian  aage,  who  had  declared  it  weald  be  a 

r benefit  to  Sputa  if  that  ialaod  were  snak  into 
ta.  Crthera  (Ctrigo)  is  now  <Hie  of  the  Ionian 
"bDdn.  (F»v.,  JEn.,  1,  10,  6.— Puieaa.,  8, 
SS.— Md,  Jfo.,  4,  386  ;  Ifi,  386— foM.,  4,  16^ 
ffendM..  1,  SB.) 

Ctthbkma,  a  anmame  of  Venna,  from  her  riaing  oet 
of  the  ocean  near  the  island  of  Cythera.  , 

CTTRMO«,an  ialand  between  Geos  and  Seriphoa,  in 
diaMttellynoiim,  colonized  by  the  Diyopee.  (Ar- 
tewL,  tf.  Btnb.,  ^.~-Die4zaTch.,  Ihi.,  27.)  It  wm 
the  binlipiace  of  Cyadias,  an  eminent  painter.  The 
cheeee  of  Gythnos,  aeeoiding  to  Stqphanoa  and  Jdioe 
foilfo,  was  hdd  in  hi^  eatimation  among  the  an- 
cieoa  Um  ialand  ia  now  called  Thtrmia.  It  was 
■!■»  BHasd  OpiUit*#<  and  Dryopu.  ( Cramtr^t  Ane. 
Greta,  n>L  3,  p.  408.) 

CmMBvi^  the  moat  coosiderable  of  the  four  cities 
If  Soas  m  Giaaea.   Aecording  to  Thneydides  (8,' 
>(  was  atoate  to  the  west  of  FamaaHa,  and  on 
ha  bodus  of  the  Locti  Oaol».   .faddiiea  obaams, 
it  scot  one  deputy  to  the  Amphietyenic  eoOBeil. 
(Dt  FaU.  Leg.,  p.  48.) 

CTToavM,  a  city  of  Paphlagenia,  on  the  coast  be- 
tween the  pKManttoiy  Csrambia  and  Amaetris.  It 
was  ft  Greek  town  of  greet  entiqaity,  since  Homer  al- 
baim  to  it  (A.  %,  85S),  and  is  thought  to  have  been 
fawdedby  a  eoloiqr  (rf  MilesiaoB.  Aeeoiding  to  Stra- 
bo  (S46),  it  had  been  a  port  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Si- 
nope.  In  ita  ricinity  was  a  mountain,  named  Cyto* 
ra»,  whidi  (xodaced  a  beauttfully-Teined  epecies  of 
bax-tme.  (Uttttu.  4,  l9.~-ViTg.,  Otorg.,  3,  437.) 
The  rams  MT  ibe  aociaat  oity  are  found  near  a  harbour 
caOsd  ^aAw  or  Xiitroe.  ( Tavtfrmer,  Key^  lib.  8; 
e;.  8.)  In  die  vicinity  is  a  high  moootahi  called  JKii- 
»at  or  Kotn.  (Abui/tda,  la*.  18,  p.  808.— Jfon- 
KTt,  Gt^.,  vul  6.  pt.  3,  p.  X3.) 

Cndcoa,  L  ialand  m  the  nortbMn  coast  of  My- 
•a,  nearly  tiiaogalar  is  shape,  and  about  five  hundred 
Madia  io  eiremt  Its  bese  was  tucoed  towards  the 
Prapentie,  while  the  Tettex  adraaeed  ao  eloaely  to  llw 
cauinant  thai  it  waa  easy  to  eomaet  it  by  •  doable 
bridge^  Thta,  aa  PUoy  nports,  waa  done  by  Aleno- 
der.  Sc^tax,  howavw,  aaya  that  it  was  always  a  pen- 
■ida,  and  his  authority  is  followed  by  Manneit,  who 
it  of  opiaioB  that  the  inhabitants  may,  dier  the  time 
ef  Seylax.  have  separated  it  from  the  mainland  by  a 
eaaal  ai  diteh,  for  pm^Kwea  of  aeeurity.  (Ptin.,  S, 
tt.— Jbnaiaerf,  Geogr.,  toI.  6,  pt.  8,  p.  697.)  It  is 
Mlnnly  a  pauDssla  at  the  preeent  day,  and  there  are 
no  indicatlona  whtlaTer  of  the  bti^ea  mentioned  by 
Plioy  and  others.  {Settmi,  Viaggw,  p.  AOS^Cf^ 
mer't  Am  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  47.)— II.  A  celebrated 
utj  of  Mysia.  on  the  island  of  the  aame  name,  situate 
partly  in  the  |4bu  which  eitcnded  to  the  bridgea  oon- 
BKtuqr  the  ialand  with  the  continaBt,  and  partly  on 


the  dope  of  Hsnnt  Aiebm-oraa.  Ita  first  fMualatm 
is  ascribed  br  Conon  to  a  colony  of  Pelasgi  from  Tbes- 
saly,  nnder  tw  conduct  of  Ctuous,  son  of  Apollo,  and 
Ariatides  speaks  of  the  god  himself  ae  the  founder  of 
the  city.  {Orat.  Cyxic.,  I,  p.  114.)  In  process  of 
time  tba  Pelaagi  were  eipelled  b«  the  l^rriieni,  and 
these  agdn  made  way  for  the  Milesians,  who  ale 
gimoi^  looked  upon  by  the  Gredu  as  iIm  real  seU 
mm,  to  whiMn  the  fonndatioa  of  Gyiicua  is  to  ba 
attribnted.  (Ceium,Aarra<.,41.— iS<ra&.,685.)  Cys- 
ioDS  beeamet  in  {ooeesa  of  time,  a  flourishing  cooi- 
meieial  cRy,  and  was  at  the  faei^t  of  its  pro^ierity, 
when,  through  the  means  of  the  kings  of  Pe^amus,  it 
•ecu red  the  faronr  and  protection  of  Rome.  Floras 
qraaks  in  the  hig^MSt  terms  of  iu  beauty  and  i^- 
leoee ;  and  Stmbe  aaanrea  «•  that  it  equalled  m  thaaa 
re^Mwta,  aa  well  aa  ta  the  wiadom  of  ita  political  is* 
stilntions  and  the  finnneea  of  iu  government,  the 
moot  renowned  cities  of  Asia.  The  Cyxicene  com- 
loonweakh  resemUed  those  of  Rhodes,  Marseilles,  and 
Oartb^.  They  elected  three  magiatrates,  who  were 
coratore  of  the  public  boildinga  and  stores.  Tliey 
poeeeased  exteostra  anmab  aM  nanaries,  and  can 
was  taken  to  proaarra  the  wheat  1^  mixing  it  with 
Cbaleidio  earth.  Owmg  to  these  wiae  and  flslataiy 
preeaatioiM,  Um^t  were  enabled  to  sustain  an  arduous 
and  memorable  siege  against  Mithradatea,  king  of  Pen* 
tna,  by  both  aea  am  land,  until  relieved  by  Lucullas. 
(Ayjnun,  Bell.  Milkr.,  c.  78,  itjq.--Plvt.,  Vit.  Lm 
eulL,  c.  8,  tt^.—StrMt.,  675.)  Th«  Romans,  in  ae- 
knowledginent  of  the  bravery  and  fideUty  displayed'bf 
the  OyxKeottus  on  this  occasion,  granted  to  then 
their  independence,  and  greatly  enlarged  th«r  tetri* 
tory.  Under  the  empema,  Cyztcna  oontinoed  to  pros-  - 
per  greatly,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Bysantine  away 
it  was  the  metropolis  ef  the  HeUeapontine  province. 
{Hieroel.,  p.  661.)  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  aa 
earth(|tiske,  A.D.  843.  Cyzieus  gave  birth  to  several 
faistonana,  philoaophers,  and  other  writers.  The  edos 
of  this  phce,  called  bjucfrvo!  arvr^pef,  were  ao  bean* 
tifiil  as  to  be  deemed  a  miracle  of  ait  Proeeipiaa 
waa  worshipped  ae  the  chief  deity  of  the  place,  and  the 
inhabitants  had  a  l^nd  among  them,  that  tlieir  city 
was  given  by  Jupiter  to  this  gwldesa,  as  a-  portbn  of 
her  dowry.  The  roias  of  Cyxicna  now  pass  by  the 
name  of  Amid.  lOramtr't  Ati*  Mimor,  vol.  1,  p. 
40,  teqq.) — III.  A  kii^  of  the  Dolionians,  a  people 
who  ate  aaid  to  have  m«>  the  fint  inhabiunta  of  the 
district  of  -Cyxtcna  ia  Mysia.  He  was  killed  in  a 
niriil  enoowiter  by  dM  Aigooaata,  wbon  be  bad  mia> 
Ukn.  tat  niomfoa.  (Ftd.  Atgon«i«.) 

D. 

Ham  or  Dahji  (eaUed  by  Hmodotua  D&i),  a  mo 
pie  who  dwelt  on  Ae  sOQtheaatam  borders  of  the  Caa* 
(Man  Sea,  in  the  province  of  Hyrcanda.  Tliey  seem 
to  have  been  a  roving  nomadic  tribe.  Vi^il  {JBn., 
788)  styles  them  iRdmnft ;  and  Servhis,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  passage  of  the  poet  where  the  Venn  occurs, 
Matee  that  they  extended  to  the  noitbem  part  of  Pet- 
aia.  He  moat  idlada  ovidwtlr  to  the  inenniona  thay 
wave  aeeuatomed  to  make  into  the  oooatries  aenth  of 
Hyreania.  (Oempere  Plm.,  6,  1?.— Jfek,  1,  3,  and 
8,  6.>  Their  country  ia  supposed  by  some  to  aoswet 
to  the  modem  Dtkukai.  {Pan.,  6, 17.— Ciirf.,  7,  «. 
— iferod.,  1,  186.) 

Dai^  a  large  ooontiy  of  Eun^  bounded  on  the 
bobA  by  the  Daonbe,  which  a^eraled  it  from  Moesia, 
on  the  north  by  Bannatia,  on  tiw  eaat  W  the  Tyraa 
and  Pootne  Eunnna,  and  on  the  west  by  the  laxy- 
ges  Metanastw.  It  coneqionded  nearly  to  ValaMa, 
TVaflfvlMnta,  JtfeUovie,  and  that  part  of  Hungary 
whieh  liea  to  the  east  of  the  Tibtecua  or  Tti*a,  one  of 
the  northern  bnnebea  of  the  Danabe.  In  A.D.  105. 
TmiaD  added  4iia  cMmuy  to  the  Ronan  wwiie.  Ht 
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meted  t  Mtiy  ^"^^  ^  Duiiibe,  SSSS  Eo^ 
Iteh  Ttet  in 'mgw.  TitwAinriiudMlioyed:  hit  mo- 
tif* in  ao  ddof  ii  Mid  to  Imtb  been  th*  fmi  lett  tho 
t«ibuiiiw  woold  And  it  an  euy  MMge  to  tho  eoon- 
iriM  BOntb  of  th«  Danube,  for  he  ud  bjr  a  tn*^  tbut- 
doited  to  th«  Goths  the  Oeeta  of  Tnjin.  (Vofise., 
38,  89.)  On  this  oceuioa  be  named  the  prorince 
loath  the  Danube,  to  winch  bis  fbitee' wen  with- 
drawn, Dacia  Anreliam.  (  Vid.  Mcesia.)  There  were 
afterward  distinguidied  in  Daeia,  the  part  bordaring 
M  the  Danobe  and  called  Ripenais,  and  lint  wUcE 
was  aegneatwod  in  the  interior  coaotiy  under  the  name 
el  Mflwenanea.  This  last  was  piobablT  tbe  same 
iritfa  fthat  was  nwra  anciently  tamed  Danunit.  Tbe 
Daei  of  the  Romans  are  the  same  with  the  G«ta  of 
dw  Greeks.  (Jfcmurt,  Gc0^.,nl.  4,  p.  188,  Mff.) 
fiom  Daeoa  cooaee  DaToa,  the  eommoB  naow  of 
ahToa  in  Greek  and  Roman  plajra.  Geta  waa  oaad 
m  Aa  saow  aMtse.  Tha  Daei  wei«,  in  pwaaaa  of 
lime,  sneeeaMTdf  anbdoed  bv  tbe  Sarmate,  tin  Gotfai, 
and  the  Hons ;  and  lastbri  ua  SaioiM,  drirea  by  ^ 
nmquesta  <rf  Charlemagne,  esublidiad  tbamaelTea  in 
Dacia.  Tbe  Saxona  principally  concentrated  tbem- 
aelvea  in  what  n  now  TraiuylvBnit,  eoiraspondii^ 
to  Ae  ancient  Dacia  Heditectanea,  a  fertile  region, 
ennoanded  with  forests  and  metalltforODS  momtaina. 
(BmbHco,  ApfttuL  Rtr.  Ihitg.  Am/lii.,  p.  780.)  To 
their  coming  must  be  mitirdj  attrilmted  tbe  origin  of 
ita  colttration.  All  ita  principal  towns  wne  boilt  bf 
tbem  :  traeas  of  their  hogoa^  still  remain  ;  and  it 
ii  ftom  tbam  that  Tranaylvania  reeaiTed  the  name  of 
ai^tmiiirgait  or  Uu  Remm  of Saam  Ciiia.  (Ckron. 
Bmg.f  e.S,  ap.  lUr.  Hmg.  Sernt.,  p.  81. — CVarie'f 
TVMri*— Orsue,  Egypt,  Halw  Lend,  Ac.,  vol.  8,  p. 

Diolove,  I.  •  eomame  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  from 
Us  conqneatof  Deoia.  {R*nJu,  Lex.  Rei  mtm.,  vol. 
8,  coL  S7.>— II.  A  aumame,  sunpoaed,  bot  errooe- 
ooaly,  to  haTo  been  asanmed  hy  Domitian,  on  account 
af  a  pntended  victory  over  thie  Dacians.  Tbe  coins 
•a  which  it  oecnis  are  Trajan's.  (AeiatfUrt,  od  Jut., 
All.,  8,  904.) 

DaotHi.    Vid.  Ida!  Daet^li. 

DadXu,  I.  a  town  of  Caru,  near  tbe  confinea  of 
Lycia,  and  on  tbe  northern  shore  of  the  GUocns  Sinoa. 
It  was  ssid  to  bsve  derired  its  name  from  Dndahu, 
who,  being  slang  by  a  snake  on  crossing  the  smUl 
river  Ninas,  died  and  waa  buried  here.  (&<•&.  fi^., 
«.  V.  AaldaXa.)— n.  A  mourtain,  in  the  mmity  of 
tbe  city  <rf  the  aame  name,  and  on  tbe  eoafiiMa 
Lycia.  (Sfrado,  6Si.)— III.  Two  festiTab  in  Boo- 
tia.  One  of  tbMe  waa  observed  at  Alaleomenoa  by 
the  PlstBans,  in  a  la^  grove,  where  tbey  exposed,  in 
tbe  open  air,  pieces  of  &>iled  fledi,  and  carefully  ob- 
served whither  tbe  craws  that  bad  come  to  prey  npon 
dMm  directed  their  lliAt.  AH  the  tnas  npoa  vAidi 
any  of  these  tnida  alighted  wem  immediately  eat 
down,  and  with- them  ststaes  were  made,  called  Dad' 
afa,  at  hanoar  of  Dsdsbis.— Tbe  other  feettval 
of  a  more  sirfemn  kind.  It  was  celebrated  every  sixty 
yean  by  all  tha  cttiea  of  Bootis,  as  a  eompenaation 
fiw  tbe  intarmieaion  of  tbe  smsUer  featival  (at  that 
nnmber  of  years,  dorii^  tbe  exile  of  the  KatMiM. 
Fooiteen  of  the  sutoes  called  Dadala  ware  dietrib»> 
tad  br  lot  amoi^  Phtmns,  Lebedaana,  Catona- 
ana,  Orehonwniana,  Theapisns,  Thebana,  'fanagrmana, 
and  Clwroneana,  becanse  tbey  bad  effected  a  recon- 
ciliation among  the  Platsans,  and  canaad  tbem  to  be 
recalled  from  exile  aboat  tbe  time  that  Thebea  vras 
lestoiod  by  Caasandev,  the  eon  of  Antipater.  Daring 
dua  featival,  a  woman  in  the  habit  of  a  brideanaid  ae- 
eompanifld  a  statue,  vrfaieh  waa  dreaied  m  female  gar- 
menAs  along  tbe  banks  itf  the  Earotaa.  TMspraoes- 
sion  was  attended  to  tbe  top  of  Moont  Citharon  by 
many  ot  the  '*™'*f"i  who  bad  places  assigned  them 
at    HeraanahvofsfoanpiMoaof  wgod.a«iBaBlad 


together  Uka  etones,  waa  erected,  and  upon  it  wen 
thrown  large  qasniities  of  comboatiUa  matuiili.  Af- 
terward a  mill  waa  sacrilfeed  to  Jailer,  and  mm  m 
heifer  to  Jono,  by  every  one  «f  ^  eitiea  d*  Baotii, 
and  by  tha  moat  opoleDt  that  attended.  Tbe  pMia« 
eititena  t^bred  smaH  cittle;  and  all  these  oUatioM, 
together  with  the  D^dala,  were  thrown  in  tbe  eoBt* 
mon  beep  and  set  on  fiie,  snd  totally  redoced  to  sdm. 
The  festival  originated  in  this  :  when  Juno,  after  a 
qnamlwith  Jufdter,  had  retired  to  Eaboa,  and  nfasid 
to  retam,  the  god  went  to  consolt  Citfanroa,  king  el 
Hatea,  to  find  aome  eSeetnal  naaasine  to  sobdne  Ml 
obstinacy.  CithmoB  advised  him  to  diets  a  ttstoe  ii 
woman's  apparel,  and  carry  it  in  a  chariot,  sod  pab> 
liely  to  report  it  was  Platna,  the  daughter  of  Aaopos, 
wbMn  he  was  goin^  to  marry.  Tbe  advice  wu  fill- 
lowed,  and  Jnno,  mfermed  of  her  hosband**  futon 
mairiage,  repaired  in  haste  tonteet  the  chariot,  sud 
waa  auUy  aallad  t»  Urn,  iriien  riM  diseivncd  th> 
aitfnl  meaaoiaa  he  made  ase  of  to  eflbet  a  raeendlii- 
tien.  (Pnuott.,  8, 3.)  Platarch  composed  so  entire 
Inatise  on  thie  festival  some  fragments  of  whicb  hive 
been  preserved  by  Ensebioa  (Prop.  Ewcng.,  8, 1,  p. 
n.—Plmt.,  Op.  a.  Hnttm,  vol.  14,  p.  887),  tod 
agree  with  the  aeeonnt  eiven  in  Pautanias,  except 
that,  in  the  narrative  of  Enaebiui,  Cithnron  it  esM 
Alaleomene.  and  Plataa,  Dadah.   {Siebdi;  ai  Pmt 

fM^,  I.  C.) 

DadIlus,  t.  the  name  of  a  eelebnted  artiat  of  utl> 
qnity,  taid  to  btve  been  a  native  of  Athens.   In  trnt- 
ing  of  him,  it  is  reqaisite  first  to  montion,  that  Qw 
statemenu  of  ancient  writers  respecting  him  cannot  be 
nnderstood  as  exhibiting  tbe  troe  hirtny  of  an  tndi 
vidnal,  bot  rather  as  oteenrely  inttmatiog  the  oigia 
and  progress  of  tbe  arts  in  Greece ;  and,  in  paitica. 
lar,  ute  mfoimation  which  is  affi>rded  respectme  Ihl 
place  of  his  birth,  and  the  countries  in  which  be  ofti, 
seems  to  reflect  light  on  the  districts  in  which  tbe  uu 
were  first  eoltivated.   In  noticing  the  aeeonnts  whid 
have  reached  ns,  of  tbe  petwmsl  hiatory  of  (bt  sniM 
Dadalns,  tbe  name  itaelf  first  clainw  oar  attenMa. 
Wa  lean  ftom  PaasaniaB  (9»  8,  S).  that  aH  Hataee 
and  imageo  were  anciently  sti^  MSaiXa,  ud  m 
UUe  designation  was  oommon  Mag  before  tbe  faildi  of 
the  AUMnitii  titiat  Dadafate,  h  la  fnfoned  that  tbi 
name  Dadalns  was  given  to  him  on  aecoiuit  bf  hie  pm- 
dactions.    We  have  many  timilsr  inetanoea  of  nimei 
given  to  individaals,  to  show  eith«r  the  origin  of  pa^ 
twi)laraeta,orlhetalaDls,fmi»iity.  and  other  enct- 
lances  of  titlsta.  Diodome  Skalaa  (4,  78,  s^f  }  sal 
Paasaniaa  (7,  4,  8. — Id.,  0,  8,  S),  timber  with  oihf 
writen,  say  that  be  vras  bom  ia  Attica ;  but  Aiwo- 
nius  (Jfo*.,  801)  designates  him  aa  a  CreUn,  probt- 
My  becaose  a  lai^  portion  of  his  time  wsa  ^>eiit  in 
the  island  of  Crete.   Tbe  name  of  hia  lather  is  nri- 
oady  stated  by  diAvant  aathors.    Plato  (M  P> 
363)  and  Diodorsa  Siealaa  (4,  76,  seff.)  give  the 
name  as  Metiones.   On  the  other  haind,  HygiuM 
(fmh.,  374),  Soidas,  Serviot  (od  Virg.,  JSn., «,  14> 
and  soma  other  aothorities,  mention  EopahRnn  u  Iw 
parent.   Pautanias  (9,  8,  4)  calls  the  buter  Palaane; 
and  thus  we  have  three  names  contended  for  by  dife 
ent  anthort,  all  of  which  im^y  deeeent  from  some  skil 
M  and  ingemooa  person.   Dedalot  waa  celebcsted  ta 
hia  flkm  m  nehitaetare  and  statnary .    Ifis  naphaw 
named  Talna  or  Peidix,  abowad  a  g|i«8t  geaint  ftc 
mecbaniea ;  having,  from  tbe  contemplation  of  a  mt 
pent's  teeth,  invented  the  saw,  and  applied  it  to  ibe 
catting  np  of  limber.   Dndslus,  jealous  of  hie  Ail 
and  apprehensive  of  tbe  rivalry  of  tiia  ^oung  man,  net 
him  dowB  from  the  Aerapolie  and  killed  liim.  F« 
this  miMar  he  waa  baniibad  by  tha  eoort  of  Areopa- 
gnt,  and  he  betook  hhntOf  to  Mmoe,  king  of  Cirt^ 
for  whom  ha  boitt  the  Labyrinth.   He  alao  devieed  in 
iiweniooa  tpeciee  of  dance  for  AriadiM,  At  dan^m 
oT  that  moMtch  {B^  IB,  WO);  bat.  taving  fotmad 
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is  nofita  cmr  Ibr  Pa^idiM,  be  iBComd  Uw 
■hiwiw  tff  lb*  kiMt  and  im  thrown  into  prison. 
Hifiub  bj  mmm  otPnabai,  Me»ed  from  eonfiae. 
■ent,  Iw  iMscmiiMd  to  lee  fioin  Gnte ;  but,  being 
Mble  to  get  smjr  bj  ee*,  be  neolved  to  attempt 
lichi  ihm^  the  aii.   He  made,  secMditKlf ,  ini^ 
tfimAm  Mted  bgr  m,  fai  biw^  sod  bb  sod  Im> 
IBS.   TIm^  mODBiM  into  the  sir;  bat  leinM  esceod- 
mg  loo  hira,  sad  spprowhing  too  nesr  the  stm,  Hs 
m:  nslUa  the  wis,  and  the  youth  fell  into  the  see 
•nd  ms  dnmed.   Dedskis  urived  in  asfetj  in  Sici- 
(X*  wbete  be  wts  «indly  leceiTed  by  Cocuos,  kii^^ 
it  dist  jshnd,  who  toiA  ap  snat  in  his  defence  sgsinat' 
Minos,  when  the  httecporsned  him  thither.  {AvM>d.i 
3,  IS,  9.— Omd,  Met.,  8, 108,  »tn.-~Pkdiiti  Fngm., 
1,  pL  Itf,  sd.  GSttn-.)   Here,  too,  he  was  vnfkjei 
in  aaetisg  seraal  ffitt  sicbiteetwal  woriu,  some  of 
wbi^  were  eitant  even  in  the  time  of  JDiodoniB. 
Tlua  uthof  itatM  that  be  died  in  Sicily,  bat  other* 
BUBtion  that  hs  went  to  Egypt,  where  lie  left  monu- 
■SDts  of  bis  ability  {Sa^  Peripl.)^  and  others, 
4faa^  sMsn,  ibst  he  was  a  member  of  tha  colony  wlueh 
Anrtaos  is  add  by  mow  to  bam  oslablishad  u  8ai- 
diu.— Thus  moeb  for  lb*  pntmded  faiatoiy  of  Dwia* 
)m.  h  most  bo  evident,  use  under  the  name  of  this 
Mist  SI*  coneeded  boM  respecting  the  otkin  of  Ore- 
eiui  art,  which  took  its  rise  in  AUica,  and  then  spread, 
■oder  different  eiieamstanoes,  into  Crete  and  Sicily. 
IMahs,  thenfbro  (doldailert  "isffmons,"  Missal 
■  navaly  m  personifieatbin  of  maod  ark  He 
was  the  Epeaymoa  of  the  class  ot  Dwdalida,  or  statoa* 
rie^  at  Atbeas,  and  there  were  Tariooa  wooden  atat- 
•ea,  piBsmed  till  late  timea,  and  said  to  be  the  mmk. 
ofbiM  hands.    Icama  (from  daw,  "to  U  Ulcg,"  tUuv, 
was  a  nitabte  name  for  bis  son,  and  the  re- 
MraUaaee  betwMo  it  and  the  name  of  the  Icarian  Sea 
ptobaUy  gm  oecawm  to  tlie  legend  if  the  flight 
tkm^  t£e  air.   (SUlig,  Diet,  Art.,  t.  n^KtigM- 
Uif*  MyUutegy,  y.  898.)   Dvdahia  is  said  to  bare 
iatrodaced  sevnA  raprovamaDU  into  (be  forms  of  ao- 
aot  atatnea,  by  separating  the  te^  which  before 
were  closed  together,  and  repraaenting  hie  atatoea  in 
Um  attitade  of  nwrii^  forward ;  and  also  by  opening 
the  eyes,  which  were  previonaly  shut.    Hence  aroae 
the  bboloas  statement,  invented  at  a  sobeeqnent  pe- 
nod,  that  Dwddos  commnnicated  notion  to  atataes  by 
an  mCoaioa  of  quicksilver.   (PUt.,  M$m.,  p.  07,  m. 
Slm».—AriMUL,  PdU.,  I.  A.—Sutd.,  #.  e.  &at663un 
miiim.—Btttig*rt  AnieMimngat,  p.  48.)  Dvdalna 
ie  mcniiaBed  t*  the  inventor  «  the  axe,  plnmbline, 
soger,  and  also  af  glue  ;  and  likewise  as  the  person  who 
firat  itttrodnoed  nasta  and  sails  mto  ships.    {Plim^  7, 
M.— F«rr.,  PrMgm.,  p.  3S5.  cd.  Ajp.)— H.  A  statua- 
if  flf  Sicyoo,  who  Aemshed  in  iho  BStb  Olympiad,  or 
40a-«»7B.C.  {Plm..9*,8.—mig,Dkt.Art.,a.v.) 
— ^III.  A  statoaiy  of  Bithynia,  author  of  an  admirable 
%are  of  Zevf  XTpariot,  which  vraa  preserved  at  Ni- 
eomedi*.    {ArrimK,  tf.  Eu»Mk^  ad  Diomft.  Pmtg., 
796.)   Utictacb  thinks  tbat  he  lived  after  the  fbnnd> 
iag  of  Nieomedia.    He  eectainly  flooriabed  when  the 
Bta  had  been  bcouriit  to  a  high  atate  of  petfection  in 
4aeee.   (JKUv,  Jha.  Art.^  a.  9.) 
Damm.    Vil  Db«. 

Dausaif a.  a  p«tt  of  IllyrieBm,  betwaen  tho  rivm 
TWbo  ud-  Drms,  and  the  ranges  of  the  Bebian 
■•■■itaiaa  aawd  Scardns.  It  derived  iu  name  from  the 
IMiilna.  a  baihanws  but  valiant  race,  suppoaed  to  be 
af  Tbneiaa  oi^n,  and  wAio  were  very  KMful  in  nav- 
^MtH  ^  their  eoaat,  aad  aKtiMm^  bold 

in  thew  pnaeiaa.  IW  Modern  nanie  of  the  coanb^ 
m  the  auae  with  tbo  ancient.  The  capita),  Dalmini- 
mk  or  Delmiaiwn, '<lnu  tsken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Romans,  B.C.  167 ;  the  country,  however,  was  not 
csDnmlotaly  aubdned  nntil  Uie  time  of  Augnstus,  who 
ttoud  by  Appiaa(Beft.iU.e.  S5)tob«v0  coododad 
iho  snr  in  pantD  ^aftn  be  bwuM  oiiniwwf.  As* 


cotdhig  to  Sttabo,  the  Dslmstiana  baS  a  peeoliw  one* 
torn  of  dividing  tbnr  lands  eveiy  eight  yesrs,  and  had 
So  coined  money.  The  geog^iber  also  infonns  'is, 
that  they  possessed  fifty  towns,  all  of  considerable  aize, 
aevenl  of  which  were  burned  by  Augoatus.  Theit 
cipital  be  calla  Dalmimn,  and  derives  from  it  the  name 
of  the  nation.  (<$frai.,  815.)  The  Romssa,  aftet.tb«i 
conqueot  of  thia  conntry,  divided  it  into  DaUnaiia  Mw 
itima  and  MaUttrranea,  and  made  it  part  of  the  prov- 
mce  of  Illyricum,  fanning  the  lower  portion  of  ii^rio 
Bttrhan.  Dahnatia,  however,  is  aometimes  made  to 
oomprahend  a  moch  wider  tract  of  country,  uamelyt 
all  liiyria  Barhara,  or  the  region  between  latria  ^d 
Dyrrhacbinm,  tlte  Adriatic  Sw  and  the  Danube.  Dal- 
malia  waa  the  aative  land  of  aeversl  of  the  Roman 
vcHftnn,  iriw  azerted  tbamsdves,  aeeordlngly,  to  \n- 
mmitseooditioD.  Haay  dtiea,  thnnfon,  and  aplen- 
did  atmeturea  arose  in  various  parts  of  it ;  and,  after 
the  new  division  of  the  Roman  [mvincea  under  Con- 
stantine  and  Theodosius,  Dalmatia  became  one  of  the 
most  important  parta  of  tho  empire.  (Flor.,  4.  13. — 
SttsMt..  Kit.  lU.,  c.  9.—U.,  Vil.  Aug.^  c.  Sl.-<-Jof 
MMd.,  dc  Bum.  8uee.t  p.  38, 58.-^,  de  Xa.  Gtl.,  p 
109.  198, 186.) 

DiLMATlva,  a  nephew  of  Conatantine  the  Gnat 
He  was  invested  m  thia  emperor  with  the  title  o. 
Cosar,  and  eommanaed  againat  the  Golbs  io  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Qreece.  JDalmatios  fell  in  a  tumoltol 
bia  own  aoldiars,  A.D.  838,  brouriit  about  by  the  in 
tmaes  of  Constantioa,  after  the  death  of  Constsntnie. 
{Zomm.,  >,  89,  Compare  Crmgr,  Hiat.  ita 
EwB.y  vol.  0,  p.  890.) 

DalminIom,  tiie  ea^tal  of  Dalmatia,  and  from  which 
the  Dalmats  are  aaid  to  have  derived  their  name.  It 
waa  aituate  to  the  east  of  the  rivet' Naro,  and  north- 
eaat  of  Narona.  Thia  place,  like  many  other  of  the 
Dalmatian  towna,  waa  situate  on  an  eminence.  Hence 
when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Romana,  tbe  osual  ma- 
ohinee  eonld  not  be  broti^  op  againat  it,  and  theeai- 
sol  Figulnswas  eompellM  to  dart  bnminfl  brands  firom 
his  eatapultaa.  As  the  fortifications  of  the  place  were 
of  vrood,  these  were  soon  reduced  to  ashea,  and  with 
them*  largepartof  thecity  itaelf.  Strabo  (316)  and 
Stepbanna  of  Byxantinm  writs  the  name  Dalmion 
{AaiXfuov).  The  redaction  of  thia  city  by  Flgulna  took 
friaeo  B.C.  119.  {Ap^an,  Bdi  B.t  ll.—Maaartt 
GeogT.,  vol.  7,  p.  878.) 

DAMABciMA,  or  DufAsafiHi  (1^  Atytoox^v^  X^)t 
a  name  given  to  the  region  around  Damaacns,  in  Sy- 
ris.   (Pirn.,  fi,  18.— 766.) 

DAHuoloa,  a  jihiloeopher,  a  native  of  Damascus. 
He  commeaced  iua  stodiea  under  AnamoDius  at  Atex- 
aodna,  and  coaideted  them  at  Athens  under  Marimw, 
Iridoras,  and  Zenodotna.  According  to  some,  he  waa 
the  rooceasor  of  laidona.  It  is  certain,  bowevsi^ 
that  be  waa  the  last  professor  of  New-Platoniim  at 
Athena.  He  ai^wars  to  have  been  a  man  of  excellent 
judgment,  and  to  have  had  a  strong  attachment  for  the 
seiencea,  particularly  mathematicB.  He  wrote  a  work 
entitled  'Awopiat  km  'kictut  irefA  rCm  vpuruv  6px&y, 
"Dmttta  and  tabitiima  eanetrtrng  tie  origin  o^ 
tkiaga.*'  Of  this  only  two  fragnenu  remau,  ooa 
preserved  by  Pbotios,  which  foima  a  Uogiaphica 
aketch  'Of  laidoma  of  Gasa;  the  other  treating  wept 
rewijToi),  "of  tahathaabeen^oereaied."  AMunich 
MS.  ia  said  to  eontsin  an  utedited  work  of  his,  en- 
titled 'AxopUu  KoI  Xiioeif  «if  rdv  UMTUvof  Uap/uvU 
Stpi,  "  Dtmbta  and  Mfwiimu  rcla^  to  the  Parmatn- 
ie»  of  PUio.**  (Aretm,  BaitrSgo  cur  Goaeh.  tni 
Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  M.—8em,  Hiet.  Ut.  Gr.,  vol  7,  p. 
117,  atq.) 

Dahasoub  (in  Hebrew  Danunesek),  one  of  the  pnn 
cipal  cities  of  Syria,  in  what  waa  called  CoBle-Syria, 
a  few  milea  to  (he  eaat  of  Antilibanua,  where  the  cnaiD 
bspDB  to  torn  off  to  the  aoothsast,  under  tbe  name  fd 
OnrnflL  ItmabatuitftdtiriBtaated  in  u^extMMiv 
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Moa  piuMntpUa,  itill  called  OtuUh  Dfrntakt  or  <A« 
orclutrd  of  Dnutau,  sad  wOond  tnr  a  rim  caUed 
by  Uie  Greekt  BudiM  or  Chrrtonbou,  tkt  gMtk 
ttrtam,  now  fiarodi.  Tba  Syriae  nuM  of  tbia  Mnam 
wu  Pharphar.  DamaMM  if  aappofled  to  htve  bacn 
fouDdod  bj  Us,  itw  ^daot  aoa  of  Anm.  {Gen.,  10 
33.)  Howevei.  this  may  be,  it  mibtUted  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  and  may  be  leckoned  one  of  the  mott 
ancient  cities  of  Syria.  It  wat  conquered  by.Darid 
(S  ^n.,  8,  6),  bat  freed  iteelf  Crou  tbe  Jewi^  yoke  in 
tbe  tima  of  Sf^omon  (1  Kvtga,  11,  23,  aeqq.),  aad 
became  ibe  eMt  of  a  new  princtHlityi  whwh  ofleo 
heniMd  tha  kiDgdoma  of  both  Juoah  and  Imel.  It 
afteiwird  fell,  in  micceMioo.  oodet  the  power  of  Ute 
Aeniiatifl  tod  Persitni,  and  came  from  lae  latter  into 
the  bands  of  tbe  Selcucida.  Damaaoue,  boweTar,  did 
not  flourish  as  much  under  the  GnA  dynasty  as  it 
bad  while  held  by  tbe  Parsiaoa.  1^  Seleuckb*  otg- 
leeted  tba  plae^  and  beitowed  all  Umii  favour  on  toe 
new  cities  ei«eted  I7  thaiB  in  tba  Mnbam  paru  of 
Syria ;  and  ben,  no  doaU,  lies  tbe  reasoa  why  the 
biter  Greek  and  Roman  writers  say  so  little  of  the  city 
itself,  thongh  they  are  all  loud  in  ibeir  praises  of  tba 
adjacent  country.  Damaacns  was  seized  by  the  Bo- 
maus  in  tbe  war  of  Pampey  with  "^ranao,  B.C.  ^6, 
but  still  continaed,  as  nadcr  tbe  Qreak  dyiMaty,  a 
comparatively  ninniportant  place,  •aatil  the  time  of 
Dioeleeian.  Tbia  mnperor,  feeling  tbe  necesaity  of  a 
strongly  fortified  city  in  this  quarter,  as  a  depAt  for 
munitions  of  war,  and  a  military  post  sgainst  tbe  fre- 
quent inroads  of  the  Saraceoe,  aeleqtad  Damascus  for 
'  UM  purpose.  Everything  was  done,  aeootdiagly,  to 
•trnwlhen  tbe  place ;  eUensive  magazioes  were  also 
established,  and  likewise  nomerooa  workshops  for  Ute 
preparation  of  weapons  of  war.  ( JfoJa^  Carott.,  1 1, 
p.  I3S. — Notitia  tmptm.)  It  is  not  unlikely  that  tbe 
high  reputation  to  which  Damascua  eAcnrard  at- 
tained, lor  ita  manufacture  of  sword-blades  and  other 
works  in  steel,  may  luve  had  its  first  foundations  laid 
by  this  arrangement  on  the  part  of  Diocleaian.  The 
city  continuM  from  thia  time  a  flonrishiitt  pUoe.  Id 
*  tbe  7th  century  it  Ml  into  the  tiuide  of  tba  Saracana, 
and  was  for  some  lime  after  this  the  seat  of  the  ca- 
lif •.  Its  pro^Mrity,  too,  remained  unimpaired,  since 
the  route  of  tbe  principal  csraTane  to  Mecca  lay  throu^ 
it.  It  is  now  the  capitd  of  a  pachalic.  The  Arabs 
call  it  El-Sham,  and  the  Oriental  nauie  Dmetk  is 
known  only  to  geograpbeia.  It  is  me  of  tbe  most 
bmntiful  and  pleannt  cities  of  Asia,  and  ia  ^  tbe 
Arabs  considered  the  first  of  (be  fonr  terrMtrial  par- 
adises. Its  population  is  varioualy  estimated  from 
80,000  to  900,000.  VolneyeiTes  the  farmer  number, 
and  All  Ber  the  latter.  The  Christian  p<^alatioa 
is  estimatea  by  Connor  at  about  30,000,  inclading 
Oreeka,  Catholics,  Latins,  Maroniles,  Armenians,  sod 
Nestorians,  but  be  says  "  tUa  is  a  raogh  calculation. 
It  is  impossible  to  know  tbe  exact  oambar."  (JKus- 
utrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt  1,  p.  409,  »tq.) 

Damabippds,  I.  a  pnslor  during  the  consulship  of 
Pa)>iriuB  Carbo  and  the  younger  Mariua,  A.U.C.  671. 
.la  a  follower  of  the  Marian  pany,  he  indulged  in 
many  cruel  exceases  against  tbe  o(q>o«te  faction,  sod 
also  against  such  as  were  suspected  of  fa  von  hog  it 
He  was  put  to  death  by  SyUa.  {^SaUutt,  Cat.,  61.— 
VOL  PtJerc,  3, 38.)— IL  A  charaater  in  Horaeo,  who 
ia  tbere  represented  as  baying  bean  at  first  a  virMosD, 
er  dealCT  in  a&tiqnea,  but  who,  proving  unfortunate  in 
this  branch  of  bnainess.  assumed  tbe  name  and  ap- 
pearance of  a  Stoic  philosopher.  {Horat.,  Sai.,  3,  3, 
17,  te^q.) 

Damnu,  one  of  tbe  ancient  nations  of  Scotland, 
wboee  country  answered  to  the  modnu  CMMUe, 
Am/iw,  Tmiwx,  and  Skirting.  (PioL—Mmimrt, 
Ohmt.  vol.  S,  p.  307.) 

iMvitMiii  or  DoHMOHii,  a  people  of  Britain,  whose 
cOflDlry  annnitd  to  Uie  modeiD  ZimMwiUrc  and  Gm»- 
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w*iL  Ae  tbe  soveral  tribes  of  t^  a  Dannodi  Hbaut 
led  witbeut  much  resielanpe  to  the  RomaM,  and  mtm 
joined  in  any  k«oU  ^pinst  tbem,  ibeir  Gooqutms 
were  under  no  necesutjr  of  building  many  forts  <a 
keeping  many  garrisons  in  their  eou«tiy.  Hence  it 
happens,  that  few  Roman  antiquities  have  been  feoid 
here,  and  that  the  name  of  its  people  is  seldkuB  mofr 
lioned  by  the  Roman  writers.  Mannen  considers  Uic 
name  Dumnonii  the  mora  correct  of  tbe  two.  {Gtegr., 
vol.  8,  p.  196.) 

Dah&olcs,  one  of  tbe  daitents  of  Dieoyains  the 
Elder,  of  Sicily.  Having  in  tbe  course  of  ceoveni- 
tion  extoUed  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  tynnt,  ui 
the  abundant  means  of  felicily  by  which  the  Utter  u- 
peared  to  be  sunennded,  Dioi^Bine  asked  bim  wheth- 
er be  wouU  like  to  make  tnal  of  this  same  ittla, 
which  seemed  to  him  so  happy  a  one.  Baraoclas 
eagariy  assented,  and  the  tyrant  caused  him  to  bs 
placed  m  a  pnijpln  eondli  most  beautifully  adoned 
with  nrions  emUoidery.  .Vmm)*  ^  *i>d  rilm. 
riddy  wnm^,  met  his  view  on  every  side,  and  u 
exqniaita  bwqnet  wae  eened  op  by  slevea  of  the  most 
attractive  nuen,  who  were  attentive  to  his  evei;  com- 
mand. Dameoles  thoadtt  himself  at  tbe  aonunit  ol 
human  blieity ;  when,  hqipeniiv  lo  cast  his  eyes  up- 
ward tuwatdt  the  ticfaiy  carved  coiling  be  pereeivsil  a 
sword,  snspended  from  H  by  a  single  boisdwr,  di- 
rectly over  bis  neck  ae  he  hty  tedioed  at  tbe  banqoet. 
AUfeeling  of  deligbl  instantly  left  bim;  aadbebegged 
tbe  tyrant  to  allow  him  to  depart,  since  he  no  longer 
wished  to  enjoy  this  kind  of  f<riicity.  Aad  thus  «a* 
Damocles  tainbt  tba  ealotary  leseon,  that  little,  if  nj. 
enjoyment  is  nond  in  the  possesaion  of  usurped  power, 
when  every  monmt  is  imbtttered  tbe  dread  of  ii» 
pending  conspiracy  and  danger.  (Cw-,  Tiuc,  5, 2S.— 
Compare  f iUo,  mp.  fwesT.,  Pnsp.  JBmg,  8,  lii  P 
m.—MaerSb.:adS9mM.  Sdp.,  1,IQ,—Sidvn.  Ap«lL 
3,  IS.— iforot.,  Od.,  a,  1,  17.) 

Danok,  a  PytbsBorean  pbilosoi^ier  of  Syracnw, 
united  by  tiea  of  the  firmest  friendship  to  Phintiat 
(not  Pythias,  as  the  name  ia  conmonly  given),  anotbei 
PytbsgoeiM,  of  the  seme  ci^.  Dionyaios  tbe  tynnl 
having  condenned  nnntiu  to  death  for  conspiriu 
agaoMt  bim,  the  latter  begged  that  leave  might  be  al- 
lowed bim  togoibi  aahert  period  to  a  ncighhounu 
place,  in  order  to  arrange  aome  family  a&iis,  and  of- 
fered to  leave  one  of  his  frtenda  in  tbe  hands  of  Bio- 
i^ina  as  a  pledge  for  btaretnmbyan  appointed  time, 
and  who  would  be  willing,  in  case  Pbiotiaa  broke  bia 
word,  to  die  in  lus  steed.  Dionywus,  quite  sceptical 
as  to  the  existence  of  such  friendship,  and  pioiiqited 
hf  strong  cnrioeity,  sseenroH  to  the  arrangement,  and 
Damoo  took  the  place  of  Phintiae.  Tbe  day  appointed 
for  tbe  retnm  of  the  latter  arrived,  and  public  expec- 
tation waa  bi^ly  excited  as  to  tbe  probable  issue  oi 
tikis  singular  afiair.  Tbe  day  drew  to  a  close,  no  Hiior- 
tiaa  came,  and  Damcn  was  in  tbe  aot  of  being  led  to 
exeeation,  vriMO,  en  a  sudden,  Ibe  abaent  friend,  who 
.  had  bom  detained  by  vofbieeeen  end  onavoidaUe  ob- 
steclea,  presented  himself  to  the  eyes  of  the  admirittf 
crowd,  and  saved  the  tifii  of  Damon.  Dionysius  wat 
so  much  struck  by  this  instance  of  true  attachment, 
that  he  pardoned  Phintiaa,  and  entreated  the  iwo  to 
allew  bim  to  share  Ibeir  foendsbm^  iJDiod.Sie.,/ragm^ 
lib.  10,  veL  4,  p.  SS,  mn,td.  aif.~VaL  Jirei.,4.7. 
1,  4xt.  oi.  HMMa.—PbU.,  dt  tame.  muU.,  p.  83.) 

DahopbIla,  a  poetese  of  Leeboe,  iatimate  with 
Sappho.  She  oonmosed  a  bymn  on  the  woisUp  of  the 
Pergwen  Diana.   (PkilMtrtU^  VU.  ApoHtm.,  1,  20.) 

DuioxiNOB,  a  boxer  of  Syracaae,  exoludod  from 
the  Nemean  games  for  killing  nis  .Of^ioaent  in  a  pugi* 
lietic  enoonntar.  Hie  name  of  mi  latter  was  Gi«>- 
gas,  and  tbe  two  eompetitors,  after  having  conaumed 
3m  entire  d^  in  boxing,  agreed  each  to  recMve  Inm 
tbe  other  a  Uow  wrUiout  fiincbing  Crengsa  first 
atnck  PamonnM  oo  Ibe  bead,  aaattaeo  DamomBiis, 
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mik  bii  fingers  ooftiil;  stntehed  oo^  itmck  Cn-gu 
n  Uie  side :  and  such,  observes  Pausanias,  was  lh» 
kaidoess  of  lus  bails  aad  the  violence  of  the  blow, 
that  his  hand  pieicad  his  side,  seized  on  his  bowels, 
md,  drawii^  them  outward,  gave  instant  death  to 
Crengu. — A.  fine  piece  of  aeulptnre  hM  come  down 
to  ua,  with  diis  for  its  nbject.  {Ptauan.,  S,  40.) 

Dara,  t  large  towD  of  Cappadocis.  D'AnvUle 
makes  it  to  have  been  the  same  with  Tjana,  aD  opin- 
ion which  is  abl;  refuted  by  Manoert,  who  maintaias 
that  it  lay  more  to  the  soutbsaat,  and  coincided  with 
As  Tanularis  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  mentioned  in  Xeno- 
pfaDQ's  Anabans  as  being  in  the  Ticinitv  of  the  Cili- 
dan  Gates  (1,  3).  The  poaiUoD  of  Tytm  on  Mao- 
Mif  s  chart  is  Durtb  of  the  Cilician  pass ;  in  D'Ao- 
Tille'i  it  it  to  the  northeast.  {Mamierl,  Geogr.,  vol  6, 
PLJ.P.SM.S63.) 

DamIs,  I.  the  daughter  of  Acrisius,  king  of  Aigos, 
by  Euiydiee,  daagfater  of  Lacednmon.   Acrisius  in- 
quired of  the  oncle  aboat  a  son ;  and  the  god  replied 
that  he  would  himself  have  do  male  issue,  but  that  bis 
dai^ter  woold  bear  a  son,  whose  hand  wouM  deprive 
bwefl^    Fearing  the  aocompUshnwDt  of  Uiis  pre- 
ik^ta,  ha  fiamed  a  brazen  subterranean  chamber 
{iikt^im  x^icMi*  v9rA  77V),  io  which  he  shut  np  his 
diogbier  ukd  her  nurse,  in  Oi'der  that  she  might  never 
become  a  mother.   (The  Latin  poets  call  the  place  of 
ewifinemcDt  a  braxen  tower.)    But  Jupiter  bad  seen 
sad  loved  the  maiden ;  and,  under  the  form  of  a  gold- 
en dKnNr,lHpaarad  thiou^  thereof  into  hsrhMcun. 
Ssaaj  became,  in  eonaequance,  the  mother  of  a  scm, 
whom  (he  and  ber  nnise  reared  in  secrecy  untS  he 
had  attained  his  fourth  year.   Acrisiaa  then  chanced 
to  hear  the  voice  of  the  child  at  play.   He  brought 
out  his  dangbter  and  her  nurse,  and,  putting  the  Ut- 
ter iaslaatly  10  death,  draw  Danae  privately,  with  her 
child^  la  ihn  abai  of  Hercenn  Jove,  where  m  made  btr 
mswer  on  oath  whoae  was  her  son.    She  replied  that 
he  was  the  ofi^pring  of  Jove.   Her  father  gave  no 
credit  to  her  protestationa.    Enclosing  her  and  the 
boy  in  a  ot^bt,  he  cast  them  into  the  sea,  to  the 
iBHcy  of  the  w^ids  and  wavea,  a  circumstance  which 
faaa  aSbidad  a  subject  for  a  beautiful  piece  by  the 
pest  Simonidea.    The  coffer  was  carried  to  the  little 
*  ukad  of  Ser4dms,  where  a  person  named  Sictys  drew 
it  Qot  in  W  net*  {dUrva) ;  and,  freeing  Danae  mA 
Feisaaa  fiom  tbnr  confinement,  treated  them  with 
the  gnalest  attention.    Polydectea,  the  brother  of 
Cictys,  raigned  over  the  island.   He  fell  in  love  with 
Denae;  bat  her  son  Perseus,  who  was  now  grown 
up,  was  an  mvincible  obstacle  in  his  way.    He  had, 
UwrefofB,  reeeorse  to  artifice  to  deliver  himself  of  his 
preiwaie  ;  and,  feigning  that  he  was  about  to  bocome 
I  mattn  to  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  trf'  CEnomaos,  he 
■am^ed  to  send  Perseus,  who  had  bound  himself  by  a 
laab  promiae,  in  quest  of  the  bead  of  the  Gorgon  Meau- 
si,  wbich  he  pretended  that  he  wished  for  a  bridal  gift. 
'%'hen  Parsena  had  sncceedad,  by  the  aid  of  Hermes, 
ia  deatrojring  the  Gorgon,  he  proceeded  to  Seriphus, 
lAaro  1m  fomi  that  bts  mother  and  Distya  bad  been 
sU%ad  to  fly  to  the  protection  of  the  altar  from  the 
viaiaaca  of  Polydectea.   He  immediately  went  to  the 
ttyal  naidence  t  sod  when,  at  his  desire,  Polydectes 
ksd  snnuBooed  thither  all  the  people,  to  see  the  fortni- 
ikble  head  of  the  Gorgon,  it  was  displayed,  and  each 
became  a  stone  of  the  Sam  and  position  which  he  ex- 
kibiled  at  the  moment  of  the  tranafonnttion.  Hav- 
ing estaUiabed  Dic^  as  king  of  Seriphus,  Peraeus 
iiiliiinail  with  his  mother  to  Aigo»,  and,  not  finding 
Acrisiaa  thM»i  proceeded  to  Larissa  in  Theaaaly, 
wMiIkv  tba  Utter  bad  retired  thrmigh  fear  of  the  ful- 
filfflmt  of  the  orade.    Here  he  inadvertently  killed 
Aeiisiis.    (1^.  Acriaina,  Perseus.) — ^There  was  a 
egend  in  Italy,  that  Ardea,  the  ci^jital  of  the  Ruto- 
liuM,  IwA  been  founded  by  Danae.   (Firjr.,.£n.,  7, 
ft?*,  4Mu)  ItiTM  prabably  caused  bj  the  similari^  of 


sound  in  Daoai  nod  Dauuia.  Daonos  is  the  father  oi 
TumuB. — An  explanation  of  the  legeud  of  Danad  will 
be  foitnd  ..Oder  the  article  Peiseus.  {ApoUed.,  2,  4, 
seqq. — K*ighlUy'$  Mj/ikalogy,  p.  414,  tegq.) 

DiNAi,  a  name  originally  belonging  to  the  Argives, 
as  beitw,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  the  sub- 
jaeta  oTIUnaiis.  In  consequence,  bawever,  of  the 
warlike  character  of  Uie  race,  and  the  lugh  renown  ac- 
quired by  them,  Homer  uses  the  name  Danai  (AffvooA 
as  a  geoersl  appellcUoti  for  the  Greeks,  when  that  m 
Hellenes  was  still  coofined  to  a  narrower  unge.  (Vid, 
Danatis.) 

SanaIdbb,  the  fifty  dauf^tei*  of  Danaiis,  king  ol 
Atgoa. '  An  account  of  the  legend  connected  with 
their  names  wiU  be  fiinnd,  togeUwr  with  an  expUna 
tiou  of  the  same,  under  the  sxticle  Danatis. 

Danapssis,  another  name  for  the  Botystheoes, 
first  mentioned  in  an  anonymous  Periplus  of  the  £iix- 
ioa  Sea.  It  is  now  the  Dnieper.  The  Dnieper  rises 
in  the  Valdai  hills,  near  the  sources  of  the  Dutui,  and, 
afker  a  winding  course  of  about  800  miles,  falls  into  the 
Black  Sea,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Daiater.  In  the 
lower  part  of  ito  course  the  navigation  is  impeded  by 
idanda,  and  at  one  place,  about  two  hundred  miles 
from  its  mouth,  by  ulls,  which  continue  for  nearly 
forty  miles.  A  little  above  its  mouth,  the  river  wi- 
dens into  a  kind  of  lake  or  marsh,  called  lAman,  into 
which  the  Bi^,  the  ancient  Hypanis  or  Bogua,  one 
of  the  principal  tiibutaiies  of  the  Dnieper,  diacharges 
itself.  As  regards  the  root  of  Ute  nante  Danaperia 
(Dan,  Don),  consnlt  remarks  under  the  article  Tanaw. 
(P/tn.,  lZ.~-Mela,  %  \.—Amvum.  Marcett.,  22, 
l6.-~Jomand.,  i*  Reb.  Gtt.,y.  6.) 

Dahastos,  another  name  of  the  Tyras  or  DniaUr. 
It  is  called  Danastua  by  Ammianua  Marcellinus  (31, 
3),  Danastris  by  Constantine  Porpbyrogenitua  {de  ai- 
TumMtr.  Impmo^  c.  8).  and  Danaitei  by  Jomandea 
(de  Reh.  Oct.,  p.  84).  The  ilnteMer  rises  from  a  lake 
amid  the  Carpathian  Mountains  in  Austrian  Gallicia, 
and  empties  into  the  Black  Sda  after  a  course  of  about 
six  hundred  miles.  The  name  Tyrae  (Tvpof)  occurs 
in  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  Stephanns  of  Byxantium,  and 
Scymnus  of  Chios.  Herodotus  givea  the  Ionic  form 
TvfKtc  (Herod.,  i,  61.)  As  regards  the  root  of  the 
name  (Don,  Dm),  consult  remarKs  under  the  artwle 
Taasis. 

DaHAVa,  a  son  of  Belus  and  Anchinoe,  and  brother 
of.£gyptns.  Belus  asaigned  the  country  of  Libya  to 
Danans,  while  to  .^gyptos  be  gave  Arabia,  ^gyp- 
tua  conquered  the  country  of  the  Melamppdes,  and 
named  it  from  himself.  By  many  wives  he  became 
the  father  of  fifiy  aona.  Danaiis  had  by  several  wives 
an  eqoal  number  of  danghteis.  Disseosion  armng  be- 
tween him  and  the  sons  of  .Sgyptua,  they  aimed  at 
deriving  him  of  hia  kingdom ;  and,  fearing  their  vio- 
lence, he  built,  with  tbe  aid  of  Minerva,  a  fifty-oared 
reaeel,  the  first  that  ever  was  made,  in  which  he  era- 
barked  with  his  dauffhtera,  and  fled  over  the  sea.  He 
first  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  where  he  set  up 
a  statue  of  tlw  Lindian  Muierva;  but,  not  vriUing  to 
abide  in  that  isUnd,  be  proceeded  to  Argoa,  where  Gel- 
ann-,  who  at  that  time  ruled  over  the  country,  cheer- 
fully resigned  the  government  to  the  stranger  who 
brought  wither  civilisation  and  the  arts.  The  people 
took  the  name  of  their  new  monarch,  and  were  called 
Danai  (AayooO-  The  country  of  Argos  being  at  ^lis 
time  extremely  deficient  m  pure  and  wholesome  vratei 
{Vid.  Inachus).  Danatis  seat  fnth  bis  daughters  in 
quest  of  some.-  As  Amj^mone,  one  of  them,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  search,  ^e  was  rescued  bv  Neptune  from 
the  intended  violence  of  a  satyr,  and  the  god  revealed 
to  her  a  fountain  called  aAer  iier  name,  and  the  moat 
.  famous  among  the  atreams  that  contributed  to  form 
the  Lern«an  lake  or  marsh.  The  aons  of  jEgvptus 
came  now  to  Aw^s,  and  entreated  their  oncle  lo 
bwr  put  MUBity  in  obltviM,  end  to  give  them  tbea 
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eOttUiM  m  mairiige.  D«nfit,  nUining  t  perfect 
{•collection  of  tba  jojuriM  thoj  had  done  bim,  and 
diatnistfnl  of  iheir  piomtMs,  consented  to  bestow  upon 
them  bib  dauriiten,  whom  he  dmded  among  (hem  bj 
lot ;  bot,  on  uw  wedding-day,  ha  aimed  the  hands  of 
^  brides  with  daggers,  and  enjohwd  npmi  tiiem  to  slay 
in  the  ni^t  their  unsuspecting  bridegraoms.  All  bat 
Hnetmnestra  obeyed  tne  cmel  ordert  of  their  falbet ; 
ua,  cntung:  off  the  heads  of  their  fan^wnds,  they  flung 
iketn  into  Lema,  and  buried  their  bodies  with  aU 
due  ritea  ootaide  of  the  town.  At  the  command  of 
Jupiter,  Mercury  and  Minerra  purified  them  from  the 
gallt  of  their  deed.  Hypermneatra  l»d  spared  Lyn- 
eaos,  for  the  delicate  legard  which  he  had  shown  to 
kar  modesty.  Her  fuher,  at  first,  in  hia  anger  at  hei 
£Mibe£eiKet  pot  Iter  into  close  confinement.  Re- 
ISBting,  however,  after  aome  time,  he  gave  his  consent 
to  her  union  with  Lynceus,  and  proclaimed  gymnaa* 
tic  games,  in  which  the  victors  were  to  receive  hit 
other  daughten  as  the  nixea.  It  waa  aaid,  however, 
.  that  the  crime  of  the  Danaidea  did  not  paaa  withost 
dae  punishment  in  the  lower  wi^,  where  they  were 
coodemned  to  draw  water,  for  ever,  with  perforated 
vessels.  (ApoUod.,  2,  1,  *.~Hygin.,  fab.,  168,  16S, 
170.— Sckol.  ad  R,  \,  Ai,  et  ad  4,  ni.Sehal.  ad 
Eurip.,  Ha.,  87a)— -Tlius  much  for  the  stoiy  of  Da- 
naiis.  The  intimate  connexion  between  this  popular 
legend  and  the  peculiar  character  of  tito  Aigive  soil, 
wEich  exhibited  a  strikmg  contrast  between  me  ii«>er 
part  of  the  plam  and  ^  low  gioonda  of  Lema^  baa 
given  rise  to  a  bold  and  ingenious  tfaeonr.  A^oawaa 
greatly  deficient  in  water  (whence  Homer  calls  it 
'*  thirtty"  iroXvil^iov),  and  the  word  dov6f  signifies 
**  dry."  We  have  here,  then,  a  aimple  derivation  for 
(be  name  Danai,  namely,  the  people  of  the  thirsty  hmd 
tf  AraOB ;  and,  in  the  usual  manner,  the  peraonifiea- 
lieaof  their  oame  ia ahem,  Danaiia,  Again,  mriiwa 
are  daughtert  of  tke  eartk,  aa  thejr  aze  called  by  the 
Aiaba;  the  nympfaa  of  the  sprmgs  are  therefore 
Uoghters  of  Danaus,  that  is,  of  the  thirsty  land ;  and 
u  a  confirmation,  in  some  degree,  of  ibis  view  of  the 
(ubjeet,  we  may  itato,  that  four  of  the  daoghtera  of 
DanaQa,  namely,  Amymone,  Peirene,  Physwlea,  and 
Aateria.  were  namea  of  ^inga.  Still  farther,  a  ke4ui 
(xpTVQ)  ia  a  nsnal  name  for  a  spring  in  many  langua^ ; 
and  a  legendary  mode  of  accounting  for  the  origm  M 
founts  is  to  aacribe  them  to  the  wuittr  forth  of  the 
61ood  of  some  person  who  was  slain  on  the  spot  where 
the  spring  emitted  its  waters.  Thus  the  blood  of 
Pentheuavid  Actson  gave  origin  to  apiioga  on  Citha* 
ron.  .{PkUoitrtO.,  Icon.,  1,  14.— Compare  WdcAer. 
TVtl.,  p.  400.)  The  nnmber  fifty,  in  the  case  of  the 
Danaidea,  ia  probably  an  arbitrary  one,  for  we  cannot 
iiacem  in,  It  any  relation  to  the  weeks  of  the  year,  as 
aome  endeavour  to  do.  {Vdlcker,  Myth,  itr  lap.,  p. 
192,  teqq-)  It  is  to  be  observed,  diat  ^e  founts  of  the 
Inachua  were  in  Mount  Lnceon  or  Lyneeon  (SeMol. 
ad  ApdU,  Rk.,  I,  126),  ana  here,  perfaapa,  lies  the  ori- 
gin of  I^mceua,  who,  in  one  form  of  the  legend,  fi^ta 
wiUi  and  vawtuUMa  Danaiis  {8eM.  ad  Bur^.,  l.e.); 
that  is,  the  stream  from  Mount  I^neeon  overcomes 
the  dry  nature  of  the  soil.  We  see,  therefore,  that 
the  i^yatcal  legend  may  have  existed  long  before 
there  was  any  intercourse  vrith  Egypt-,  and,  like  that 
of  lo,  may  have  been  subaeqneDtly  modified  so  as-to 
suit  the  new  thewy  of  an  Egyptun  colony  at  Argos. 
i&nd.,  9,  91 :  171  ISi.—MiUier,  Orehem.,  p.  109, 
Mff. — Id.  ProUg.f  p.  184,  leqq. — KeighlUy'* Mythd- 
tgy,  p.  409,  teqq.) 

DANimlDa,  tbo  largest  river  of  Europe  except  the 
Rha  or  Volga,  and  called  in  German  tne  Dotutit,  by 
oa  the  Daimfc.  Strabo  and  Pliny  make  it  rise  in  the 
ehab  of  Mona  Abnoba,  or  the  mounts!  as  of  tba  Black 
Flortal.  Aeeordiiigtoniodemaccoiinta,H1iaait*ori> 
pa  mi  the  heigfata  of  the  Bladt  FoiMt,  ftom  thrae 
aonicea,  Oe  Bng-Aek  and  the  BrVt  which  m  botli 


more  conaiderable  than  the  third  or  die  Dtmx,  a  teai 
Ue  stream  that  is«ncIoeed  inastone  basiu,  and  fixnMd 
into  a  fountain  in  the  court  of  the  caatle  of  Dam-Bi' 
chingen.   It  is,  therefore,  the  first  two  thai  atty  be 
considered  the  source  of  the  Dam  be.  (JfaAc-ma, 
vol.  7,  p.  41,  Am.  td.-'U.,  vol.  S,  p.  286.)  It  is  toa 
of  the  few  riven  vriiieh  mn  frooi  west  to  cast,  tnw' 
sing  Aoatria,  Hnngaiy,  and  part  of  Turkey  ia  EmoM 
an^  after  a  courae  of  about  1620  miles,  falls  into  nt 
Black  Sea.    It  la  (rf  irregular  width,  being  ajmetiniat 
confined  between  rocka  and  mountaina,  at  other  timM 
so  wide  that  it  almost  resemblea  a  us,  and  agsin  Iho* 
ken  and  divided  into  small  streams  by  nanetou  id* 
ands.   It  reenveaaix^  navigable  riven,  thalaqeilai 
n^h  ia  Um  (Eona  of  hm,  and  IM  amaller  atream. 
It  is  always  yrilow  with  mod,  and  ita  aandaan  evny* 
where  auriferooa.   At  ita  enUanea  into  the  Sack  Sea 
it  ia  diallow ;  iu  watera  are  spread  over  sn  immeoas 
surface,  and  lie  stagnating  among  an  infinitf  of  reeds 
and  other  aquatic  planta.   The  current  of  tba  tint 
comnumiealee  a  vmitiah  colour  to  the  sea,  and  ^ras 
a  fredneaa  to  it  for  neariy  nme  leasuea.  and  within 
one  t«^e  renders  tt  fit  for  use.    Poupontu  Meh 
says  it  had  as  many  mouths  as  the  Nile,  of  which  dma 
were  small  and  four  navigable.    Only  two  now  re- 
main, which  can  scarcely  be  entered  l^r  ships  of  coo- 
sideitble  size  or  burden,  the  rest  being  choked  gp. 
The  ancients  gave  the  name  of  Ister  to  die  casUn 
part  of  diia  river  after  ita  junction  with      Savui  or 
iSooee.   The  Greeks  and  Romans  vreie  very  impei- 
fectly  acquainted  with  ^e  whole  course  of  the  atieun, 
which  was  for  a  long  period  the  northern  bounduy  ol 
the  Roman  empire  in  this  quarter.    TU*  river  was  u 
object  of  worship  to  die  Sn[thians.   The  river-god  ii 
represented  on  a  medal  of  Trajan ;  but  the  finc^  fig- 
ure of  him  ia  on  the  column  of  that  emperor  at  Rons. 
{Mela,  t,  l.—Avm.  MarctU.,  22,  \9.—PtaL,  3, 10. 
— Ptfn.,  4,  n.-^Diami.  Perieg.,  801.)   Aa  legsidt 
the  root  of  the  name  (Don),  consult  remariu  under  the 
article  Tanun. 

DAravx,  a  city  of  Egypt,  about  sixteen  miles  from 
Pelusium,  on  the  route  to  MemjAie.  (jfittoa.,  IhVi 
p.  162.)  There  was  always  a  strong  garrisM)  io  this 
place,  to  keep  in  cheek  the  Arabians  and  Syitana.  It 
IS  now  iSo/ms.   (Hend4>t.f  S,  80.)  * 

DiPRNC,  I.  a  dav^let  of  the  Peneos,  and  the  fitat 
love  of  Phcebua.   llua  god,  according  to  the  poetic 
legend,  proud  of  hw'victoiy  over  the  aerpent  Python, 
balding  Cupid  bending  hia  bow,  mocked  at  the  ef- 
fbrta  of  the  puny  arcber.   Cupid,  tnconaed,  flew  to 
Pimaaeas,  and,  taking  Ua  atathui  tbeta,  abut  tua  giU- 
en  anow  of  love  into  die  heart  of  Uie  am  of  LMona, 
and  discharged  hia  leaden  one  of  aversion  mto  the 
bosom  of  the  nymph  of  the  Peneue.    Daphne  loTed 
the  chace,  and  it  alone,  indifferent  to  all  other  hive, 
nxshns  beheld  her,  and  puraued.    Ezliaosted  ind 
neariy  overtaken,  Daf^e,  on  the  banks  of  her  fstbei's 
atream,  stretched  forth  her  bands,  calling  on  Peneoa 
for  protection  and  change  of  form.    The  river-god 
bmrd ;  barit  and  leaves  covered  bis  dangltfer,  and 
:  Dat^ne  became  a  bay-tree  {da^v^,  lomia).  The 
god  embraced  its  trunk,  and  declared  that  it  ahould  be 
afterward  his  favourite  tree.   {Ovid,  Met.,  1,  4fi>, 
nqq. — Hygin.,  fab.,  903>) — ^llie  meaning  of  this  le- 
gend is  evident  enough.   It  is  only  one  of  the  many 
tales  devised  to  sive  tnuvel  to  the  wigin  of  natoial 
{u^uclions ;  anfiu  object  is  to  aeeoant  for  the  bay- 
tree  being  aacred  to  Apollo.   The  great  oM^oiity  oi 
the  Kothoritiea  place  ihe  legend  in  Arcadia,  making 
Daphne  the  daughter  of  the  Ladon  bf  Earth  (the  naln- 
nl  parent  of  a  plant),  and  add  that  it  waa  bar  molbej 
who  changed  her  on  her  prayer.   {Potisan.,  8,  20.— 
Nmaau,  43, 887.— SeAot  ad  II,  1, 14.— Sxa/.,  TkA., 
4,  280,  du.— JTavMey't  JfylMm,  p.  118.)— II.  A 
beavtifiil  apot  ahoot  forty  atadia  to  we  eontb  of  AnlK 
och.  near  vm  OientM,  adosned  iriih  fttr  edifiM.  ini 
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toUDuug  ft  t«aiple  Bseied  to  ApoUo  and  DiuM.  The 
tM»  wu  BontKiDded  with  «  toick  grare  of  cTpnsaei 


■id  bar-tTBCf  ^Jo^Mt),  from  the  latter  of  which  the  ilomig  the  mega,  occupied  the  ■mill  dutriet  wbidi  bgr 


to  the  HoBwrie  topi^frtphy,  the  DaFdrai,  who  won 
■ubject  to  Anchisea,  and  coBoiouHled     his  son  iEmu 


tket  derired  ita  name.  Numerona  fbaDtaina,  too, 
mpttted  contiiiual  fteshnesa  to  tht  giove  and  cooU 
oeM  to  the  sarroiuiding  atmosphere.  The  luzuiious 
c'-^khs  of  Antioch  made  this  a  favoaiile  [dace  of  re- 
tnat,  and  ctbo  the  Roman  ffOTemOTa  often  forgot 
Koii  tha  eDjojrmeDts  of  Daphne  the  cares  of  ofEce. 
Pdmpey  is  said  to  have  been  so  charmed  hy  the  place, 
and  hf  the  united  beauties  of  nature  arid  art  with 
•hkh  it  was  adorned,  that  he  considerabljr  enlarged 
dnMnuts  of  the  grove,  Ipt  the  addition  of  maiiy  of  the 
■nnouQdiog  Selw.  The  modem  name  of  the  place 
i>  Beit'd-Mitr,  "  the  hooae  of  water,"  (jitnmtan. 
JKnxeB.,  19,  %.~-Id.,  33,  31.— 5oa>iii«»,  6, 19.— £u- 

n, «,  11.) 
imiBPBoilA,  a  festiTal  in  honotir  of  Apollo,  cele- 
fanted  tntj  innth  year  bjr  the  Bocotiana.  It  was  then 
BiDal  to  adorn  an  atm  bough  with  gariands  of  ba;  and 
lovna,  an^  place  on  the  top  a  bnzen  dobe,  from  which 
were  sa^woded  smaller  ones.  In  tSs  middle  were  a 
■amber «  crovrna,  and  a  globe  of  inferior  size ;  and  the 
bottom  waa  adorned  with  a  safiron-cotoured  garment. 
The  globe  on  the  top  xepteaented  the  Son  or  Apollo : 
(bat  m  die  middle  was  an  emblem  of  the  moon,  and 
the  «lb«  of  the  atara.  The  eiowna,  which  weio  386 
io  nnmber,  represented  the  sun's  annual  rcTotutioo. 
1^  bough  was  carried  in  solemn  procession  b;  a 
beautiful  jouih  of  an  illustrious  family,  and  whose  pa- 
mu  wen  both  living.    (PauMan.,  9,  10, 4.) 

DAPims,  a  celebrated  herdsman  of  Sicily,  the  son 
of  Herciny  fay  a  Sicilian  nymph.  He  was  found  by 
the  JtMfbtii*,  when  an  iniantf  lying  among  the  bay- 
bees  (MMfX  and  from  this  circnmataoce  obtained  ua 
ume.  Pan  tanght  bim  to  sing,  and  i^y  upon  the 
pipe,  the  nymi^  were  his  foster-parents,  and  the  Muses 
mspired  bim  with  the  love  of  song.  According  to 
Biodonis,  be  waa  the  inventor  of  pastoral  poetiy.  He 
■bo  accompanied  IKana  in  the  chase,  and,  when  the 
labours  of  the  day  were  ended,  waa  wont  to  delimit  the 
loddeai  with  the  iweet  notea  of  his  ^nx.  Daphaia 
became  evcntnelly  attadied  to  a  Nuad,  who  forbade 
bim  boldit^  comoranimi  with  any  other  female,  nnder 
pain  of  baa  of  ,aigbt ;  and  she  bound  htm  by  an  oath 
to  that  efiect.  A  princesa,  however,  contrived  to  in- 
toxicate him :  he  Innke  his  vow,  and  the  threatened 
penally  was  inBicted.  According  to  Siodoms,  how- 
ever, iha  Huad  netely  predicted  that  loae  of 
woold  be  Ae  eoneeqaenee  of  hi*  proving  unfaithfofto 
ker.  Tbeocntos,  in  his  first  Id^l.  repreaents  him  aa 
piBiag  ewar  b  deatb,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted. 
(Str».  ti  Tirg..  Edog.,  6,  ZO.-i-Dtod.  Sic.,  4,  84. 
—Seta,  a  TWr.,  liyH.,  1,  66.— PoriA«i.,  £rei., 
S9.— F.  ff.,  10. 18.)  Ovid  aaya,  that  the  Nai- 
ad taroed  him  into  a  rock.  (Jfef.,  4,  S70,  Mff.— 
Kaghdaft  MyAolegy,  p.  340.) 

Dafhmos  (gen.  -untiM :  m  Greek,  &afpaSf,  -oSvrof), 
a  town  of  the  Locri  Opnntii,  situate  on  tlie  aeaeoast,  at 
tbe  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  near  the  frontiers 
of  tbe  Epicnemidian  Locri.  Strabo  <424)  places  it 
twenty  stadia  from  Cnemldes.  Into  Ibe  river  Daidmna 
the  hoSy  of  Heuod  waa  ihiown  alter  hie  murder.  (FmL 
Hseiodns.) 

pABAiHie  ^called  also  Dana,  son.  -alia],  t  river  of 
Africa,  rising  to  the  northwest  of  the  Pains  Nigrites, 
n  Mount  Maodras,  and  fsHing  into  the  Atlantic  to 
the  north  of  the  promontory  Arsinarium.  It  is  sup- 
nosed  to  be  tbe  same  with  Uw  Senegal.  {BtMchoffum 
MwUa,  WJirteb.  tUr  Geogr.y  n.  405.)  Gotsellin,  bow- 
ever,  awkes  it  cotrespood  to  tbe  modem  Darabin. 
(je^itfrcAca,  toL  S.  p.  llS.) 

DabBajiXi,  I.  «  distriet  of  Trots,  in  the  north,  call- 
ed so  ftmn  its  inbabitanu  Uie  Dardani.  These  derived 
tbeor  BMM  bom  Daidanna,  who  built  here  the  city  of 
the  MM  mns    (VU.  Daidanns,  I.,  U.) 


between  the  tsiritory  of  Abydus  and  tbe  PromoDioir 
of  Rhceteum,  beyond  wtucb  point  the  Trojan  Ism, 
moperly  so  called,  and  the  hereditary  dominions  ot 
niam  commenced.  Towards  the  mainland,  Dardt- 
nia  extended  to  the  aummit  of  Ida,  and  beyend  thai 
chain  to  the  territory  of  Zelea,  and  the  plains  watered 
by  the  .£sepas  on  tu  north,  and  as  far  ae  the  territo- 
ries of  Aasua  aitd  Aatandrus  to  tbe  south.  (Sfroi., 
693,  606.)  It  was  awNce  partienlariy  in  ihia  inland 
district  that  the  deaerodanta  of  .£neaa  are  said  to  have 
maintanied  themselves  as  independent  sovereigns  af- 
ter tbe  siege  of  Trt^.  (Cromer'j  ^Isia  Minor,  vol. 
1,  p.  80,  acq.) — II.  A  region  of  Illyris,  lying  south  of 
the  territory  of  the  Scoraisci.  It  comprehended  the 
nmer  valleys  of  the  Drilo,  and  extended  to  the  bordera 
of  PBonia  and  Macedonia.  Tbe  Dardani,  its  inhabi* 
tants,  wen  often  at  war  with  the  latur  power,  more 
partieulariy  under  the  reign  of  its  last  two  monarcbs 
Their  country  answers  to  the  modem  districts  of  fyeck, 
PriMtiw,  and  Jacova,  which  are  situate  to  the  south 
of  Servia,  and  form  part  of  the  pscbalic  of  ScvUri. 
Strabo  describes  t^se  Dsrduii  as  a  savage  nee,  living 
mostly  in  cavea  formed  ont  of  mud  and  dirt,  and  yet  poa- 
sesaing  great  taste  for  music,  bavii^  from  tha  earlieal 
period  been  acqnamted  with  both  wind  and  stringed 
mstraments. .  (Strab.,  316.— Cruner**  .iliu;.  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  47.) 

Dakdanis  or  DiXDANiGM,  a  promontoiy  of  Troae, 
south  of  Abydus,  oeai  which  was  situate  tbe  city  of 
Dardanos.  It  is  now  celled  Cape  Berhim,  ot  Kepoa 
Bmrun,  Tbe  Hellespont  here  begins  to  contract  it- 
self.  (Onii.,  687,  fi95.) 

Dabdaitds,  I.  a  celelwated  hero,  son  of  Jnptter  acl 
Electn,  who  came  t&  Troaa.  according  to  some  ae- 
counta,,fnHD  Arcadia ;  according  to  oUiera,  from  Itafy. 
All,  however,  agree  iit  fixing  upon  Samotbrace  as  the 
spot  ill  which  be  bid  formed  bis  first  principality,  be- 
fore be  nignted  to  tbs  foot  of  Mount  Ida.  {AticUoi-t 
3,  W.— Sira*.,  831.— Tirg-.,  £n.,  7,  207.)   We  may 
leconcile  tbis  variety  of  opinions  respecting  the  native 
country  of  Dardanos,  by  sopposing  that  he  was  a  chief 
of  that  early  nee,  who,  under  the  name  of  Pelasgi,  were 
so  widely  diffused,  and  more  e^ecially  in  those  coun- 
tries, each  of  wlucb  claimed  to  be  the  birthplace  of  tbe 
hero.   Tbe  epoch  of  tbe  arrival  of  Dardanua  on  tbe 
eoasi  of  Asia  la  too  remote  to  be  ascertained  at  pM- 
ent  with  accnraey.   HoAier  reckons  five  gcoentione 
between  Daidanns  and  Priam.   (It.,  «>,  330.)  Plato, 
M  we  learn  from  Strabo  (592),  placed  his  arrival  in  tbe 
secontt  epoch  after  tbe  universal  deluge,  when  man- 
kind began  to  leave  the  summits  of  the  mountains  to 
which  fear  had  driven  them,  and  when  they  had  led 
:  a  barbarous  and  savage  life,  in  caves  Ind  grots,  like 
the  Cyclopes  of  Homer.   The  Athenian  fibilosophei 
deduced  bis  reasoning  from  the  passage  in  Homer, 
wbere  tbe  town  foundra  by  Dardanua  is  stated  to  have 
been  built  at  the  foot  of  Ida.    (JQ.,  20,  215,  teq^.)~~ 
The  legend  respectiifg  Dardanos  is  as  follows :  Af- 
flicted by  the  death  of  his  brother  lesion,  whom  Jove 
had  struck  with  lightning  Dardanua  left  Samothnce, 
and  passed  over  to  the  mainland,  where  Teucer,  the 
son  of  the  river  Scamandros  and  Uie  nyn^  Ides  then 
reigned  over  a  people  called  Tencrians.   He  waa  well 
received  by  this  foiotM,  who  gave  him  bis  daogfatet 
Batieia  (it,  3, 613)  in  marriage,  and  a  part  of  hia  ter- 
ritory, on  which  be  bi.ilt  a  town  called  Dsrdanns.  Ho 
)wd  two  sons,  Ilua  sad  EricbUionios,  the  former  of 
whom  died  childless :  tbe  latter  mcceeded  to  the  king 
dom,  and  was  remarkable  for  hia  wealth.   By  Aa^- 
ocba,  daughter  of  tbe.Simoia,  EiichlbmiiDB  had  a  sop 
named  Tios,  who  sncceeded  him  on  tha  throne.  From 
Tros  came  Ilns,  Assaiacoa,  and  Ganymedes.  The 
Accordmg  |  boose  of  Priam  wen  deecan^ed  from  Una ;  that  ol 
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Jfcir.e«  from  Aaaancus.  (Cramer's  A»ia  Minor,  vol, 
I,  p.  76,  teqq. — KeigktUy't  MyOiolo^,  483.)— , 


Aceording  to  Homer,  who  cslls  it  Dudania,  it  wbb 
•Halted  «t  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida.  (II.,  80,  316.— 
fitrtth.,  592.) — ni.  Another  city  of  TrOaa,  not  to  be 
confoanded  with  the  preceding.  Bj  whom  it  wae 
boill  ii  uncertain.  We  know,  however,  that  it  existed 
ni  the  time  of  Herodotus  (5,  117),  who  mentions  its 
capture  bjF  the  Persiana,  in  the  reiAH  of  Dariaa.  In 
the  narratife  of  Xerzea'a  march,  no  deoeribes  it  as 
close  to  the  sea,  bimI  conterminoos  with  Ahydut  (7, 43). 
Strabo  reports,  that  the  inhabitants  were  often  com- 
pelled to  change  dieir  abode  bf  the  ■Dccesson  of  Al- 
enmder:  be  lepotta  tlw,  that  peace  wte  eondnded 
here  between  ^rllasnd  MHhradatea.  {Str^.,  606.— 
nu.,  Vit.  &fU.,  c.  84.)  The  rains  of  Dardanus  are 
to  be  found  between  Kepoa  Burun  and  Derrend 
Tehemeh  Burun.  Hw  name  DarianeUea,  which  was 
in  the  first  inatance  applied  to  the  Turkish  castles  «ect- 
•d  to  defend  the  puaage  of  the  stnita,  end  next  to  the 
etraita  themselves,  is  confeseedW  detiTod  from  thie  an- 
cient city.    {CrOTiur't  Ana  Minor,  toI.  1,  n.  8t.) 

Daris,  I.  a  Trojan  priest,  mentioned  by  Homer  (p.., 
6,  9).  It  is  abfunuy  pretended,  \n  some  of  the  ancient 
writers,  that  he  wrote  an  Iliad,  or  hiatoty  of  tbe  Trojan 
war,  in  prose ;  end  £liaD  (For.  Hitt.,  11,  S)  aasnres 
m  that  it  s^  existed  in  his  day,  withont  tellinff  as, 
however,  whether  be  himselfhad  read  it  or  not.  Toerc 
can  he  no  donbt  that  .£tian  was  deeeiTed,  and  that 
tbe  irorfc  which  he  took  for  the  production  of  Dares 
was  the  composition  of  some  sopnist  of  a  much  later 
age.  However  this  may  be,  the  Iliad  of  which  ^lian 
speaks  no  longer'  exists ;  but  we  have  a  Latin  work 
remaining,  written  in  prose,  which  was  for  some  time 
regarded  as  a  translation  from  the  Greek  original,  and 
was  ascribed  to  Comdina  Nepoe,  tbongfa  abounding 
with  solecisms.  The  troth  ia,  Uut  this  work  is  the 
production  of  an  English  poet,  who  flourished  at  the 
close  of  the  12th  century.  His  name  was  Joseph,  to 
which  was  sometimes  added  Davmiiu,  from  his  hav- 
ing been  bom  at  Eieter  in  Devorshire,  and  at  other 
times  heaniu,  from  the  ancient  name  of  Exeter,  Itea. 
Tliia  Hied,  thtas  falsely  ascribed  to  Dares,  is  not  even 
tnnalated  from  any  Greek  writer ;  it  ia  merely  the 
plan  or  prose  outline  of  a  Latin  poem  in  six  cantos, 
which  Joseph  Iscanus  comjMieed  under  the  title  De 
BeUo  lyojano- — The  work  just  mentioned,  as  well  aa 
that  of  Dictys  Cretensis,  forms  the  original  source  of 
a  faroons  romance  of  chivalry,  which  met  with  ex- 
traordinary aneeess  during  tbe  middle  ages,  lod  in  tbe 
centuries  immediately  subsequent  to  the  invention  of 
printliijg.  These  works  of  Dsrea  and  Dictys  hsving 
nllen  into  tbe  hands  of  a  Sicilian  named  Ouido  dalle 
CoUmne,  a  native  of  Meaaina,  and  a  celebrated  lawyer 
and  poet  of  toe  13th  century,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  givins  them  that  romantic  air  which  would  harmo- 
nize with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  when  chivalry  had  now 
acqaired  its  greatest  lostre.  He  cMseqaently  Inter- 
calate tbe  narratirca  of  the  prefended  poeto  of  Fhn- 
gia  and  Crete  with  vtrtoos  adventures,  suited  to  the 
laate  of  4te  we,  sneh  aa  toumamenta,  challenges,  ain- 
|t)e  combats,  dee.  His  work  having  met  with  consid- 
f  jaUe  success,  be  composed,  in  Latm  prose,  a  romance 
•it  the  war  of  Troy,  in  which  he  also  introduced  tbe 
war  of  the  Seven  aninst  Thebes,  and  the  expedition 
of  the  Argonanta.  He  confootida  together  biatorr  and 
mythology,  Greek  and  Arabian  manner* ;  his  heroes 
■re  acquainted  with  alchymy  and  astronomy,  and  come 
ID  contact  with  dragons,  griffitna,  and  other  fabuloos 
monsters.  His  romance  was  translated  into  almost 
every  European  language,  and  excited  a  general  en- 
thnsiasm.  Henoe  the  desire  which  at  that  time  seized 
the  great  ftmiliea  of  Europe  of  cldming  descent  from 
oncofduheroeaDfTtojaDsioiy;  and  Iwnee  the  eager- 
ana,  on  the  part  of  du  monke,  to  compose  genealogtee 


consisting  of  Greek  and  Roman  names  which  bad  soma 
analogy  with  the  namea  of  the  aovercigu  princes  cf  tbi 


JI.  An  ancient  city  of  Troaa,  founded  by  Dardanul^  middle  ages.   {SchdU,  Hitt.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  7,p.  i,teqq.) 

This  same  work  of  iWes  Phrygius  was  tb«  wurce 
whence  Conrad  of  Wiirzburgh,  m  the  latter  half  of  the 
13th  century,  derived  the  materials  of  the  poen  which 
he  composed  in  like  manner  on  the  war  of  TAry.  {Ke 
bertlein,  Grundriu  ier  Demtteh  NationMtilf  4  ^6,  *tL 
3.) — 11.  One  of  the  companiona  of  .fneaa,  celetntsd 
as  a  pugiliat,  though  conquered  in  the  funeral  games  tt 
Anchises  by  the  aged  Entelloa.  (Vtr; .,  .£n.,6, 361 
*eqq.)  This  Dares,  or  a  Trojan  of  the  same  ueme, «« 
slain  by  Tainus  in  Italy.    {JEn.,  IS,  363.) 

DaiIco*,  a  Persian  coin  of  tbe  purest  gold.  Ac- 
cording  to  Hamocralion  and  Soidas,  it  weighed  two 
drachmae,  and  hence  it  was  equivalent  in  value  to  SO 
Attic  drachmas  of  silver.  Five  Darics  were  codis- 
Quenlly  eqnal  to  an  Attic  mina  of  silver.  {Wurm, 
de  fond.,  &c.,  p.  58.)  Reckoning  the  Attic  diachiu 
at  17  cents,  6.93  milla.  Federal  cunency,  tbe  value 
ortbeDaricwiUhe3dol]a.,Sl  cta.,8.einuUs.  Tbe 
Daric  was  Uie  goldemn  beat  known  at  AtbcM;  and 
when  we  conaider  the  great  number  that  are  leeiKded 
to  have  been  employed  ia  presents  and  bribes  akne, 
exclusive  of  the  purposea  of  traffic,  it  would  seem  ex- 
traordinary that  so  few  ahould  have  reached  modem 
times,  if  we  did  not  know.dkst,  upon  tbe  conquest  of 
Persia,  they  were  melted  down,  and  recoined  with  the 
type  tiS  Alexander.  Yery  few  Persian  Darics  «ni  dAi 
to  be  seen  in  cabinets.  There  ia  one  in  Lord  Faui- 
broke'a,  which  weighs  129  grains ;  and  there  are  three 
in  the  cabinets  at  the  Briti^  Museum,  weigbiog  sbool 
lS8f  grains  each.  The  purity  of  the  gold  in  the  Per- 
sian lAric  was  remaikahle.  Batb^lemy  found  it  to  be 
in  one,  =||,  or  0,9683  (Meat,  de  VAxad.  da  huer.^ 
vol  81) ;  and  yet,  if  we  credit  Patin  (tftsi.  Jfum.^  c. 
7),  thia  was  exceeded  by  ^e  purity  of  the  gold  coins 
of  Philip  and  his  am  Alexaow,  which  he  makes  «= 
S3  carats,  10  grains,  or  0.979.  (ITtinn,  I.  c.)  The 
Daric  had  on  one  side  tbe  figure  of  an  archer  crowned, 
and  kneeling  upon  one  knee ;  upon  the  other  a  sort  of 
quadrate  incnsa,  or  deep  cleft.  Koight  sees  in  the  fig- 
ure upon  die  Persian  Daric,  not  an  archer,  but  a  tj-pe 
of  Hercnles-Mitbras,  or  the  sun,  (Inquiry,  $  131. — 
CZoM.  Jmun.,  vol.  35,  p.  49.)  Common  parlance, 
however,  made  the  figure  to  be  an  archer ;  and  hence 
arose  tbe  witticism  of  Ageailaus,  who  said  that  ho  had 
been  driven  out  of  Asia  by  thirty  thousand  archers, 
meaning  so  ma^  Darics  distributed  among  the  Greek 
cities  ^  the  Persiaa  king.  Who  the  Dariua  was 
from  wnom  the  ctnn  receivM  its  name  baa  never  bem 
clearly  ascertained..  According  to  the  scholiast  on 
Aristophanes  (Eccut,  689),  and  also  HaipocratioD 
and  Suidas,  the  Daric  did  not  obtain  thia  appellation 
from  the  son  of  Hyataspea,  but  from  a  mwe  ancient 
king  of  the  name  of  Darius.  Hence  suae  writers  ate 
led  to  infer  thai  Dariua  tbe  Mede,  who  is  mentioned  by 
Daniel  (6,  31),  waa  the  same  with  the  Cyaxares  oi 
whom  Xenophon  speaks.  (Compare  Prideaux,  Hist. 
Comuet.,  9, 688.— ITiUdUiifffN,  ai  Xm.,  Cvm-t  St 
9.—Pmxm.,  ti  XtioH,  r.  H.,  1,  33.)  Wesselio^, 
however,  maintains  the  contrary,  and  ascribes  the  ori- 
gin of  the  coin  in  question  to  the  eon  of  Hyataspee ; 
1st,  because  we  find  no  mention  made  by  the  Greeks 
of  any  more  ancient  Darius  than  the  one  just  alluded 
and,  Sd,  becBOse,  as  the  lineage  of  the  monarch  i« 


j^ven  by  Herodotua,  Dariua,  the  son  of  Hyetaspes, 
pears  to  have  been  the  fiiet  who  bore  the  name.  Zeuue 
conjecturea  (what,  in  fact,  aeema  more  Uian  |»obibIc), 
that  Dariua,  tbe  son  of  Hyataspea,  only  corrected,  and 
[sve  hia  name  to  au  ancient  coinage  already  exiitiDg 
tfiiller  also  speaks  of  the  Daric  as  having  been  coined 
by  Dariaa  Hyataapia.  {Public  Eem.  of  Atheni,  voL 
1,  p.  SS.)~-'nie  auver  coins  which  go  by  ttia  name  iM 
Iwica  are  in  truth  miacalled  Tbe  earlieat  of  them, 
if  we  may  credit  Herodotus  (4, 160),  were  stnidt  bv 
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Al|udwi  the  Peniaa  gorenKMr  of  Egypt,  under  Cam- 
jywm,  in  imitaliOD  irf  the  Daiica.  He  waa  pot  to  death 
^  Duioa  fiv  his  pmamption.  The  coininr  of  theae 
Duiet  or  Aiyandka  m  Ml  ver,  hoirerer,  moat  hiTe  bera 
cantHned  after  the  tiine  of  the  Paniugimnior.  No 
fennc  tbtn  eight  apeeimoia  of  this  dewrqitioD  are  in 
the  eabioela  M  the  BritMi  Miueam.  One,  formerly 
Mr.  K  P.  Kiught'a,  bean  the  name  of  Pythagoraa,  a 
kingorgoTemororOypmB,aaMr.  Knight  conjectored. 
Othen,  which  have  ue  figuie  of  the  archer  crowned 
m  one  lide^  hare  m  moonted  horseman  on  the  other. 
Th&f  mgKBMMy  eonridered  as  ancient  Persian  coba, 
and  ate  toamuafy,  titongh  without  any  aaaignable  rea- 
■OB,  dcept  as  feraiiiw  ne  impress  of  an  archer,  call- 
ed Dane*.  In  the  silrer  Darie,  a  drawing  of  which  is 
gitcn  by  Landon  (Nimuwuti^  iu  Voj/age  ^An- 
admta,  p.  48),  e  kneeling  archer  appears  on  both 
•ides  of  me  coin. — Prideuix  observes,  that  in  those 
paits  of  So^tnre  which  Are  written  after  the  Baby- 
ieniu  c^tmtj  (he  relets  to  CkrvK.,  S9,  7,  and  Ezn, 
%  S7),  the  gold  Dtries  ue  meiitiined  bj  Uw  name  of 
Aiulmim  t  nd  in  the  Tabnodisti  the  name  of 
DmhrnOi  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  JtoMm.,  p.  977),  both  irom 
Ihs  Greek  &afieut6c.  {Priiegii^t  Gemmnw,  voL 
1.  p.  188.  ed.  1735.) 

DABies,  I.  somamed  HystasptB(oT  son  of  H^ataapes), 
a  satiqt  of  Persia,  beloaging  to  the  royal  line  of  the 
Acfarakeaides^  «ad  whose  mtber  Hysta^ies  had  been 
fweiMtof  the  prorinee  of  Persia.  Seven  noblemen  of 
ne  Ughest  rank,  in  the  nomber  of  whom  was  Dariua, 
son^neA  to  dethrone  the  Megian  Smerdis,  who  had 
naurped  the  crown  after  the  deaUi  of  Cambyaes,  and, 
haring  aceomplished  their  object,  resolved  that  one  of 
their  imii^  ahooki  teign  in  his  tteacl.   According  to 
HendiMBs  0,  H\  they  agreed  to  meet  at  earl^  dawn 
in  dw  soboibs  of  the  capital,  and  that  be  of  their 
ber  whose  boaee  should  fint  nei^  at  the  rising  of  the 
•an,  shoold  possess  the  kingdom.   If  we  believe  the 
>  hntorian,  who  gives  two  accounts  of  the  matter,  Da- 
I       obtained  the  crown  through  an  artful  contrivance 
«  the  part  of  his  groom.   It  is  more  probable,  how- 
ever,  that,  in  consequence  of  bis  relationship  to  the 
loyal  line,  his  election  to  tha  throne  wss  the  anani- 
neos  Kt  of  the  other  conapirators.   It  ia  certain,  in- 
deed, that  A0f  leserwed  for  tbemeelvee  privileges 
whiA  tended  at  leest  to  make  them  independent  of  the 
BMaaieh,and  even  to  keep  him  dependant  upon  them. 
One  e(  Aeir  nomber  is  even  said  to  have  formally  stip- 
ulated fai  abeohtte  exemption  from  the  royal  authority, 
the  cenditien  on  which  he  withdrew  his  claim  to  the 
eiowtt :  and  the  leat  eniiiiKd  the  right  of  necess  to 
the  knag's  peisoo  it  all  aeaaona,  vriuiotjt  asking  his 
Isars^  and  bound  him  to  select  his  wives  exclusively 
'mm  their  ftinliea.   How  far  the  power  of  Darius, 
tbsivb  DominaUy  despotic,  was  reslly  limited  bj  diese 
invMgee  of  his  grandeea,  may  be  seen  from  an  oe- 
uiireuce  «rtneh  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
ia  the  eaae  of  IntapiierDes,  who  bad  oeen  one  of  toe 
penoeie  in  the  eon^Mracy.    He  revenged  himself,  it 
is  true,  (or  sn  ootrage  conuniUed  by  uii  individual, 
by  pattXog  him  to  death.    But,  befim  be  ventured  to 
tdw  thia  seep,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  sound  the 
feat  of  the  six,  and  to  ascertein  whether  they  would 
Make  common  canse  with  the  offender.   He  was  prob- 
abij  glad  to  remove  men  so  formidable  to  distant  gov- 
mneate ;  and  it  may  easily  be  conceived,  that,  if  weir 
power  was  wo  great  at  eoort,  it  was  atiS  lesa  restrained 
IB  the  pvovincea  that  wete  SDhjected  to  tfmr  an^ority. 
Nevsttbelen,  Darios  was  the  greateat  and  most  power- 
ful king  that  ever  filled  the  tbone  of  Persia,  and  even 
ihe  dbestet*  be  experienced  but  sli^ly  clouded  the 
reinembrsDCc  of  bia  wisdom  and  his  prosperity.  Cyrus 
sad  CAinDy«ee  haA  eonqoered  naUona ;  Dariua  was  the 
inie  foander  of  the  Pmian  atnte.    The  dominions 
of  lye  prrdaceMors  w«e  a  mass  of  coontriesonly  ani- 
Md  W  tiarir  nd^thm  to  Uia  will  of  a  eommon  mler, 


which  expressed  itself  by  arbitrary  and  irregulai  ex»» 
tions :  DvioB  first  oi^nized  them  into  an  empir^ 
where  every  member  felt  its  place  and  knew  its  func- 
ti<n».  His  realm  stretched  from  the  .£gean  to  the 
Indus,  from  the  ateppea  of  SeyUna  to  the  Cataraeta  of 
the  Nile.  He  divided  this  vast  tieet  into  twenty  sa- 
trapies or  pTovincea,  and  irawinted  the  tribute  which 
each  was  to  pay  to  the  royal  tressaiy,  and  the  propoi^ 
tioD  in  v^iich  they  were  to  supply  provisions  for  the 
army  and  for  the  Icing's  househotu.  A  high  road  00 
which  diatancoa  were  regularly  marked,  and  spacious 
buildings  placed  to  receive  all  who  travelled  in  the 
king's  nsme,  connected  the  western  eoaat  with  the  seat 
of  government ;  and  ahmg  this  road,  eearieiB  liamed 
to  extraordinaty  speed  transmitted  the  kin^  mes- 
ssgea. — Compared  with  the  rude  government  of  hie 
predecessors,  the  institi)tion8  of  Darius  were  wise  and 
vigorous;  in  themselves,  however,  unless ^hey  are 
considered  as  foundations  laid  for  a  structure  that  was 
never  taised,  thc^  were  weak  and  baibarous.  The  de- 
fects of  the  Persian  system,  however,  belong  to  another 
head.  iVid.  Peraia.) — Darius,  in  the  very  beginning 
of  his  reign,  meditated  an  expedition  against  the 
Sey^iana,  m  retaliation,  most  probably,  for  tne  desola- 
ting inroads  of  that  barbarous  but  warlike  race,  and  to 
check  their  incursions  for  the  time  to  come  by  a  salu- 
tary display  of  the  power  and  resources  of  the  Persian 
empire.  His  march,  however,  was  delayed  by  a  re* 
hellion  which  broke  out  at  Babylon.  The  ancient  cap- 
ital of  Assyria  had  been  aecretly  preparing  for  revolt 
during  the  troubles  that  followed  the  ful  of  the  Magian, 
and  for  nieariy  two  years  it  defied  the  power  of  Dari- 
us. At  length  the  treachery  of  Z<^ru8,  a  noble  Per 
sian,  who  sacrificed  his  person  and  bis  power  to  the  in- 
terest of  his  master,  la  said  (o  hsTe  opened  ito  gates  to 
bun.  When  he  was  freed  from  this  care  he  set  out 
for  the  Scythian  war.  The  whole  military  force  of  the 
empire  was  pnt  in  motion,  and  the  numbers  of  the  army 
are  rated  at  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  men. 
This  expedition  of  Darius  into  Scytbia  has  given  risa 
to  considerable  discussion.  The  first  point  involved 
is  to  ascertain  how  far  the  Persian  monarch  penetrated 
into  the  country.  According  to  Herodotus  (4,  83), 
,he  crossed  the  Tbrician  Bo^Kmis,  marched  through 
Thrace,  passed  the  Danube  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and 
then  pursued  a  Scythian  division  as  far  as  the  Tanais. 
Having  crossed  this  river,  he  traversed  the  territories 
of  the  Sauromsta  as  far  as  the  Budini,  whose  city  he 
burned.  Beyond  the  Budini  he  entered  upon  a  vast 
desert,  and  reached  the  river  Oaros,  where  he  re* 
mained  some  considerable  time,  erecting  forts  upon  its 
banks,  Fmdmg  thst  ihe  Scythians  hid  disappeared, 
he  1^  these  works  only  half  finished,  turned  his  coarse 
to  the  westward,  and,  advancing  by  rapid  marchea, 
entered  Scythis,  where  he  (ell  in  with  twQ  of  the  divis- 
ions of  the  enemy.  Pursuing  these,  he  traversed  the 
territories  of  the  Melanchlffini,  Andropbagi,  and  Neuti, 
wilhout  being  able  to  bring  them  to  an  engagement 
Pro^sions  failing,  he  was  eventually  compellM  to  re- 
cross  the  Danube  (vii.  Histinns),  glad  to  have  saved 
a  small  portion  of  hia  once  numerous  army.  Accord- 
ing to  Kennel  {Geography  of  Merodottu,  vol.  1,  p. 
136),  the  Persian  monarch,  in  marching  against  the 
Scythians,  crossed  the  Danube  between  ImaU  and 
the  junction  of  thst  river  with  the  Pruth,  and  pene* 
trated  aa  far  as  Saratmo  on  the  Wolga.  (Compare 
MaTOtert,  Geogr.^  vol  S,  p.  18,  *eqq.)  It  is  very 
doubtfal,  however,  whether  Dirina  proceeded  as  far  as 
this,  especially  when  we  tidce  into  consideration  the 
time  consumed  by  a  Persian  army  in  making  an  expe- 
dition, the  labour  of  crossing  large  and  rapid  rivers, 
and  the  difficulty  of  supplyins  so  numerous  a  force 
with  food  and  forage,  especidly  when  wandering  in 
:  the  track  of  the  Scyntiaoa  tta  distance  from  the  coast 
Accwding  to  other  aecoOtiU  ( ArvAo,  305),  Dsrina  only 
came  as  ni  if  the  sandy  tnet  between  the  Danube  aul 
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ba  TyKJ,  io  iw  pretent  BeiMr^iiM,  where,  is  aftw 
dm,  Anttgonos  waa  uken  ptiioner  bj  the  SkytliiuM, 
wfth  hb  wbok  annj.  (Ulnf,  OMf|r.,  vol.  1,  p.  60.) 
—To  wipe  awH  the  diignee  of  thia  uofortanata  en- 
lerpriie,  we  find  the  Penian  monarch  ahortlv  after  un- 
dartaking  an  ezpeditum  againet  India.  In  tail  be  waa 
more  taceeuful,  and  conqaered  a  part  of  the  PaUjah ; 
not,  however,  the  whole  couotTf ,  as  some  modem  wri- 
teia  arroMOUtily  lepretent.  Some  titae  after  thia, 
Miletua  Iwvhig  rerolted,  and  Aiiatagona,  it*  ruler, 
having  aolkited  aid  from  the  Athenltaa  for  the  purpoae 
of  enabling  it  to  roaintaio  ita  independence,  thej  aeot 
twentj  ahipa,  to  which  the  Eretriana  added  five  more, 
in  tmior  to  requite  a  kindneaa  previoosljr  received  from 
the  MUeaitna.  Ariatagoraa,  npcni  thia  aoccour's  arri- 
ving, reaolved  to  make  an  «]q)edttion  agtinat  Strdii,  the 
raaidence  of  the  Persian  eatrap.  Accordingly,  landing 
■t  E^ibeans,  the  confedeiatea  nUxched  inland,  took  Sar- 
dia,inddioTC  tho  ffoven»r  into  the  citadel.  Moatof 
the  bouaea  in  Saraia  vrer*  made  of  reoda,  and  even 
those  which  were  built  of  brick  were  roofed  with 
reeda. '  One  of  these  was  aet  on  fire  bjr  a  soldier,  and 
imoiediatoly  the  fiames  spread  from  houae  to  house, 
and  coDsamed  tbe  whole  city.  The  li^t  of  the  con- 
llagntioo  abowing  to  the  Greeks  the  great  numbera  of 
their  opponenta,  who  vrera  bagiaiHiy  to  nUy,  beii^ 
GOnstruned  by  oeceasity  to  demd  ibrawdvaa,  ao  thor 
tetteat  waa  cut  off  b;  the  river  Pactohia,  tbe  former 
retired  througb  fear,  and  regained  th«r  diipa.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  Darius,  having  called 
\x  a  bow,  put  an  arrow  mto  it,  aikd  rirat  it  mto  tbe 
air,  iritb  these  words :  "  Grant,  oh  Jm>iUr,  that  I  may 
aeaUo  to  revenge  myself  upon  thnAtneoiuw.'*  After 
ba  had  thua  ^Kikeu,  be  eooyiuiidad  one  of  hit  attend- 
tnta  thrice  every  time  dinner  waa  aat  before  him,  ta 
exclaim,  "  Blaster  I  nmonbai  the  AAenians.'*  Mar- 
donios,  the  king's  soo-in-law,  was  intrusted  with  tbe 
care  of  the  war.  After  croaatng  Uie  Helle^tont,  be 
marched  down  through  Thrace,  but,  in  endeavoaring 
to  double  Mount  Atbos,  be  toet  300  vesaeh,  and,  it  ia 
aaid,  more  than  30,000  men.  After  thia  bo  was  at- 
tacked in  the  n^at  by  the  Btygi,  who  killed  many  of 
Us  men,  and  wounded  Mardomus  himself.  He  aoc^ 
eeeded,  however,  in  defeating  and  redocing  them  tm- 
der  bis  power,  but  his  army  was  ao  weakened  by  these' 
circumstances  thnt  be  was  compelled  to  return  ingto- 
rioualy  to  Asia.  Darivs,  only  animated  by  this  loea, 
sent  a  more  cmsideTabte  force,  nnder  the  command  of 
Datie  and  ArUtAieniaa,  with  ordecs  to  seek  tbe  cttiea 
of  Athena  and  Erettia,  and  to  send  to  him  all  tbe  eni^ 
viving  inhabitants  in  fetters.  Tbe  Persians  took  tbe 
ide  of  Nazos  and  the  city  of  Eretria  in  Eub(Ba,  but 
were  defeated  with  great  alaugbter  by  the  Athenians 
and  PlatKsna  nnder  the  celebrated  Mutiades  at  Mara- 
thon. Their  fleet  waa  also  completelv  nnsoecessful  in 
en  attempt  to  aopiise  Athens  after  the  battle.  (Kid. 
Miltiadea  and  Marathon.)  The  anger  of  Darina  vns 
doubly  inflamed  against  Athens  by  uie  event  of  Mar>- 
tbon ;  and  he  resolved  that  Ute  insolent  petite,  who 
hsd  invaded  his  territories,  violated  the  pnwms  of  his 
messengers,  and  driven  his  generals  to  a  ahameful 
flight,  Boould  feel  the  whole  weight  of  bis  arm.  Tlie 
preparations  be  now  set  on  foot  were  on  a  vast  scale, 
and  demanded  a  longer  Ume.  For  three  years  all  Aaia 
waa  k^  in  a  continual  stir :  in  tbe  fontb,  bovrever, 
Darios  vra*  diatraeted  by  other  caaaes ;  by  a  quarrel 
between  his  two  sons  respecting  the  succession  to  tbe 
throne,  and  by  an  insurrection  in  Egypt.  In  tbe  fol- 
lowing year,  before  be  hsd  eDdecT  oia  preparations 
against  Egypt  and  Attica,  be  died,  and  Xerxes  monnted 
the  throne,  B.C.  480.  Darius  reigned  thirty-six  years. 
Ria  mtmoiT  waa  alwaya  held  in  veneration  by  the  Per- 
aiani  and  the  other  nations  eom|Hebended  under  his 
Bwavtwbom  be  governed  with  much  wisdom  Jtnd  mod- 
•rattoo. — As  regards  the  import  of  the  name  DariM 
in  Peiei>«,  HerodolM  (6,  98)  kkma  us  that  it  vfBs 
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equivalent  to  ip&nt,  "««  wAo  rtttruna,"  hot  hs  h 
at  variance  with  Uesychioa,  who  makes  u  tbs  Mwai 
«0Mr^,  *<jwiHbiii:"    Gfolriend  nakos  Anw  la 
bo  a  coaapoiuid  woidt  the  first  part  bet^  an  aUmia- 
tieo  of  Atr*  ("  lord"),  and  the  latter  portion  comiu 
frov  kikak  ("  ki^f"),  and  thinks  that  the  nam  mg 
have  bemi  preoounced  in  Peraian  Daryeiuk,  a  Jknh 
eouk,  whence,  by  an  eaay  change,  we  navo  IkryvMm, 
which  reminda  na  of  the  Aapsialoc  of  Ctesias  (Pen., 
4  48).    Herodotna  a^wara  to  have  roereljr  tnuUlsd 
the  latter  part  of  tbe  name  Darios,     ip&tK,  imilatina, 
after  the  Greek  fasbton,  the  aonnd  of  the  Persian  woii 
iGroUfend,  im  Harott,  JdMM,  vol.  1,  pt  8,  p.  »7.) 
St.  Martin  reads  the  name  aa  Dordoiudi  KyMiJsi- 
poNM  on  tbe  Persepoh'tan  iuscriptions,  L  «.,  Dtriat 
(rov)  Viifbwpo  (sc.  jS^us).    {jmriui  Aualipt 
Febr.,  18S3,  p.  83.)   X^aasen,  however,  pKtre  eoacc* 
ly,  we  think,  pveo  Dttrhama  Vitttuf^ut,  the  iatUt 
word  being  equivalent  to  me  GusUup  <tf  the  modto 
Persian,  sad  meaning  "one  whose  emplinnwDt  ii 
about  boTaea.'*    {Die  AUferntck.  Keil-Intdrifttti,  p 
87,  Mtqq.)—!!.  T\m  second  of  tbe  name  wu  somuned 
Ochus.   ( Vid.  Ochns.>— ni.  The  third  of  tbs  ntae, 
and  tbe  last  king  of  Persia,  wu  son  of  Aruxoet,  who 
bad  for  his  (ether  Oitbames,  one  of  tbe  sods  of  DuioB 
OcfaiiB.   Bis  true  name  was  Codomaoous,  and  be  had, 
beiiHO  coming  to  the  throne,  acquired  some  repalstion 
for  personal  courage,  chiefly  throng  an  exploit  wbicb 
be  had  performed  m  one  of  the  eimditions  agsiiut  the 
Cadnsians,  wben  be  accepted  a  challenge  from  <m  of 
their  stoutest  warriors,  and  alew  him  in  single  combit. 
The  eonu(^  Bagoaa  raised  bim  to  the  throne,  not  as 
much,  however,  on  this  aecemt,  as  because  thej  biJ 
previooaly  been  Ctienda,  and  beeaaae,  perhaps,  then 
waa  no  other  prince  of  tbe  blood  on  wtioae  gntitnde 
be  could  safely  rely.   (Kid.  Bagoas.)  CodomtDnm, 
upon  his  accession,  which  took  place  about  the  tins 
when  Philip  of  Macedon  died,  aasumed  the  nuneof 
Darius.    He  soon  discovered  that  Baooas,  who  luj 
have  intended  at  length  to  mount  the  uuone  Iubi^ 
designed  that  he  she^  riiare  the  fate  of  lus  last  tM 
predeceaaon.   K  ctip  of  poison  bad  been  prepticd 
him.   But,  havuw  detected  tbe  plot,  be  called  Bigoe* 
into  his  presence,  and  compelled  him  to  drink  Ihedwl) 
draught. — The  reign  of  mriua  Codomannne  was  esriy 
disturbed  by  tbe  invasion  of  Alexander.   Tbs  Psniu 
monarch,  however,  did  not  Uke  tbe  command  of  his 
forces  until  after  the  battle  of  tbe  Granicus  bad  bete 
fosgbt,  and  Alexander  had  advanced  aa  for  as  Cih«»L 
He  then  proceeded  to  meet  tlie  invader,  in  all  the  pim 
of  royalty,  but  with  an  army  ill  ^ted  to  cootoa 
against  such  an  antagonist.   Resolving  to  haxiid  u 
encounter,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  bia  Greek  iHiu. 
Darius  ew[aged  in  the  battle  of  Issus,  but  was  con- 
pdled  to  me  from  the  field  with  ao  much  ptecipiutita 
as  to  leave  behiitd  him  his  bow,  ahiela,  and  npi 
mantle.   Hia  camp  waa  plandered,  and  Ida  oirtbeit 
wife,  and  cbildien  fell  into  tbe  bands  of  tbe  conqoeroi 
In  vain,  after  this,  did  Darius  supplicate  for  an  accom- 
modatim.   Alexander  went  on  in  the  career  of  licto 
ry  ;  and  in  a  second  pitched  battle  at  Gaugamela,  coat- 
monly  called  tbe  battle  of  Arbela  (vul.  A  Ada),  Denu 

r fought,  and  again  was  eonrnoDed  to  flee.  Hia 
waa  now  to  advance  into  Media,  lay-  vraele  lbs 
conntiy  through  which  he  paaeed,  and  sedt  refiiga 
finally  on  the  other  side  of  the  Oxoa,  where  he  hoped 
that  tbe  conqoeror  would  be  content  to  leave  him  'o.a- 
molested.  Alexander  suffered  four  months  to  dqxe 
before  he  again  aet  out  in  purauit  of  Darius.  He  then 
advanced  oj  forced  marchea  in  pnmit  of  him,  and 
learned  eventually  that  tbe  monarch  was  a  prisoner  b 
the  bands  of  Bessus,  one  of  bia  own  aatrapa.  ( Ttf. 
Bessua.)  A  still  more  active  pursuit  now  commenced, 
and  tbe  nnbappy  king  refusing  to  proceed  any  bitheii 
was  left  mortally  wounded  in  a  cbanot,  while  BesMi 
and  his  aecomplicea  took  to  fli|^  accomDanied  h 
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Mlom.  Dtriiu expired  before  Alezandei  uw  him, 
lie  conqnmv  threw  ttis  doik  om  tbe  e(»rpn. — Al> 
mncler  ordered  hi*  body  to  be  buried  ia  the  eepnlcbre 
of  hit  iDcettors  with  mpi  nwgni&cence,  took  cha^e 
of  the  educttion  of  bis  childreii,  sod  married  his  dauah- 
ler.  {Plmt.,VU.Alce.—AmaittE^.Al.—Thirlvm'M 
Bttary  «f  Greeee,  yol  6,  p.  S37,  uqq.)—lV.  Eldest 
mi  of  AitainzM  HimnoD,  put  to  owtb  for  coni^ 
BUT  afuut  Ui  btbei.   (PbU.,  Vit.  Artaz.) 

Duel  uvM,  a  city  of  Bithyoia,  in  the  diatrict  Olym- 
pnoa,  phcad  by  D'Anrille  od  a  lake  at  the  mouth  of 
the  imaU  rivet  Horinae ;  which  nini,  according  to 
him,  into  the  Fropontia.  Mannert,  however,  makea  it 
to  have  been  sitDsted  to  the  west  of  the  month  of  tbs 
rivei  Gebea  oi  Gelbes,  and  gives  the  Honsiiu  aa  flow- 
mff  to  the  west  towuds  tne  Kfayndacus.  {Ge«gT., 
vd.  C,  pt.  3,  p.  659.)  Hue  ci^  ii  named  hf  Stiabo 
■nd  Plmemj  DaaCTliniiit  aa  U  oa  here  ginn,  bat  by 
HeU  and  Hiny,  Daacrlos..  {Sirabo,  676.— P/m.,  5, 
St.—Mth,  1,  19.)  During  the  continoance  of  the 
Ponita  empir»,  it  was  the  residence  of  the  satrap  of 
Hysia  and  Pbryna  Minor ;  hence,  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  the  wanicos,  Alexander  despatched  Far- 
neiiio  to  take  pooseasioa  <tf  it.  (Xmon,  Exp.  Ala., 
1, 18.)  The  rnodan  name,  according  to  D'ioiviUe,  is 
Ditilaih. 

DATiaKS,  a  satrap  of  Ca^ndocia,  in  the  Tviga  of 
Aruzenea  Maomoo.  He  was  a  nun  of  extiaor&iaiy 
■bilitiea,  had  aerred  the  king  with  the  utmost  loyalty, 
lod  mig^  haTo  proved  the  firmest  balwark  of  his 
Ihmm.  Bat  the  csIumQiea  of  soon  envious  courtiers 
had  excited  the  soafHcions  of  Artazerxes  agaiuat  him, 
sad  Datames  saw  himaetf  obliged  to  revolt,  to  escape 
diigiaee  and  mis.  He  loi^  maintained  hia  independ- 
eace,  hot  was  at  length  entrapped  and  slain  by  Mitb- 
ndstes,  a  son  of  Ariobananes,  satrap  of  Phiygia. 
This  event  took  pUca  after  the  death  of  Ajtaxerxes, 
anrf  vlien  Ochns  had  socceeded  to  the  throne.  Nepoe 
hu  written  the  life  of  Datamea.  (JVep.,  YiL  DaL— 
Otiifais  J^rm,  7,  89,  1.) 

Dana,  a  genml  orDirioa  Hyeta^na,  aent,  in  eon- 
poetioa  with  Ait^>heniea,  to  panish  Erelria  and  Atb- 
Ms.  Dstie  was  a  Mede,  and  Artaphemea  aon  of  the 
Mlnp  of    die,  and  nephew  of  Darius.   He  was  hence 
■nperioT  in  rank,  but  inferior  probably  to  Datis  both  in 
end  milttaiT  experience.    The  latter,  therefarej^ 
midd  seen  to  b*  fbo  real  leader  of  the  expedition. 
Uw  vtnla  annameBt  conslated  of  600  shipe,  accord: 
fa^  to  HcndttDe ;  thie,  on  the  footing  which  he  fixea 
darnvhcn,  of  SOO  men  to  each  trireme,  would  give 
1SO,000  men  m  the  strength  of  the  Penian  bnd 
jnce  transported  io  the  fleet.    After  accomplishing 
ooe  dtjeet  of  tht  expedition  in  the  capture  of  Eretiia, 
Dacia  end  Ai^dwrnea  tb«i  invaded  Attica,  but  ware 
deftated  in  tba  meawreble  battle  of  HandKm.  Ac- 
coidiiv  to  Ctenas  (Pert.,  c.  18),  Datis  fell  on  Um 
fidd  itf  battle  ;  but  Herodotus  (6,  119)  makea  him  to 
kve  retained  to  Asia.   Lercher  sides  with  the  latter 
{Bist.  ^Heroi.,  vol.  S,  p.  S72),  and  Blibr  with  the 
famer  {ad,  Ctt*.,  p.  148).   Thia  commander,,  in  the 
etoltatioa  wbicb  io  felt  on  occasion  sf  his  first  suc- 
cess in  reducing  Maxoe  {jrid,  Darius),  exclaimed^ 
4da^       r^w^fiaixatrafMiioi!   The  word  ;):aL>o- 
■«  ia  a  baibaiism.  for  the  Qneka  always  aaid  x^'^P}*- 
Theee  kinda  of  barbarisms  were  afterward  called  Dtk- 
hama.    (Compare  AriattfU.,  Pee.*  r.  89(^  and  the 
leaaifca  of  the  acholtaat  on  T.  S88.) 

D4Tos,a  town  of  Europe,  which,  after  having  befong- 
ed  to  ThiaiMS  ma  traosferred  to  Macedonia  when  the 
ampin  axtended  oa  thai  nda.  It  was  ntnate  not 
for  from  the  coast,  to  the  Dortbeast  of  Amphipolis,  and 
Bear  the  aouthem  extremity  of  the  rai^e  of  Mount 
I^Bgzaa.  It  stood  on  a  cam  bill,  having  a  forest 
to  the  Docth,  and  to  the  south  auUte  or  marsh  at  a  small 
Uitaoce  bom  thevea.  nosennimis  said  to  have  been 
ffarbernuE  flowara  hen  when  aoa  was  carried  away  by 
Ova 


Pluto,  wbereaa  the  common  account  places  the  sctoa 

of  the  foUe  at  Enna  in  Sicily.  Iliie  pfaue  waa  pn 
veibially  rich,  on  account  of  the  mines  of  gold  in  its 
territory.  Its  territory  also  was  highly  fertile,  and  J* 
possessed  excellent  docks  for  the  construction  of  ships , 
hence  arose  the  proverb,  Aarof  ayaSuv,  i.  e ,  an  abun- 
dance o(  good  things.  {Strabo,  p.  331 . — Compare 
Harpocrat.,*.  t.  Aorof.— Zmoi., nw.  Grae.  Cmii.% 
8»  71.) 

DxiTLia,  I.  •  city  of  Phocia,  aontb  of  the  Cephis- 
aos,  and  about  seven  stadia  fipom  Panopeaua.  (Pou- 
MM.,  10,  4.)  It  was  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  and 
celebrated  in  mythology  aa  the  scene  of  the  tragic 
story  of  Philomela  ana  Progne.  Thueydides  (2,  29) 
affiims,  that  Teres,  who  had  married  Progne,  the 
dsMhter  of  Pandion,  sovereign  of  Athens,  waa  chief 
of  Daulis,  then  occiqued,  aa  vrall  as  the  reet  of  Fhociay 
by  a  body  of  ThmciaOa;  in  eopport  of  hia  atatement, 
bo  observes,  that  the  poets  fre^ently  alluded  to  Phil- 
omela under  the  name  of  the  "Daulianbiid."  Strabo 
(4S3)  aaseits,  that  the  word  "  Daulos,"  which  signifies 
a  thick  forest,  had  been  applied  to  this  district  from  ita 
woody  character.  Daulia,  having  been  deatioyed  by 
the  Pernuis,  was  do  doubt  afterward  restored,  u  w« 
find  it  beaieged  and  takeo,  during  the  Macedonian  wu, 
by  T.  Flamininns,  the  consul.  Livy  rapreaents  it  as 
aituate  on  a  lofty  hill  difficult  to  be  acaled  (83,  IB). 
Daulia  was  the  more  ancient  name ;  it  was  aiftenvard 
changed  to  Daulia  (^Strab.,  I.  e.)  and  Daolium.  (Po- 
lyb.,  4, 25.)  Pauaanias  reports,  that  the  Dauliaoa  aur- 
pasaed  in  strength  and  stature  all  the  other  Phoeiana 
(10,  4).  The  aite  of  this  ancient  city  retaina  the  name 
of  Danlia.  (Compare  Z)mM,  Tew,  vol.  1,  p.  S04 
—OelPi  Uammy,f.  173  and  808.— Cromer'f  Am. 
Gnus,  vol.  3,  p.  188.) 

Daqnu,  a  country  of  Italy,  forming  part  of  Apulia, 
and  situate  on  the  coast  to  the  northwest  of  Peuc*-. 
tia.  The  Daunii  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  earii* 
ert  Italian  tribes  with  which  the  Greeks  became  ae- 
qnohited,  from  the  dKomalanee  of  their  baving  formed 
cidoniea,  which  they  established  ata  remote  period  on 
the  weetem  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  This  peoj^e,  ac- 
coiding  to  the  moat  received  tiadition,  obtained  theti 
appellation  from  Daonua,  the  father-in-law  of  Diomede, 
which  latter  is  stated,  on  his  ntum  from  Troy,  to  have 
been  compelled,  from  domeatie  calamities,  to  abandoL 
his  native  eooiMiy,  and  to  have  foonded  asotber  king- 
dom in  the  plains  watend  by  Uie  Anfidoa.  Thiatia 
dition,  as  far  as  it  relate*  to  Diomeda,  may  afford  mat- 
ter for  discuaaion,  but  it  proves,  at  leaat,  the  ^eot  an- 
tiquity of  the  Daunians  as  an  indigenous  peojile  of  It- 
a^.  Other  accounts,  perhaps  atUl  more  ancient,  aa- 
sarted  that  Dounns  was  an  lUyrian  chief,  who,  driven 
from  his  country  by  sn  adverse  faction,  formed  a  set- 
tlement in  thie  part  of  Italy.  (Ftatiu,  »■  v.  Damia. 
—Cntmtr't  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  S,  p.  366.) 

Dimnra,  according  to  one  account,  anIUyrian  chief- 
tain, who,  OR  being  driven  from  his  native  coontry  by 
an  adverse  faction,  formed  a  aettlement  in  that  part  of 
luly  which  was  called  Dannia  aftm  hia  name.  (Fct- 
iaa,  B.  «.  Daunia.)  Poetic  trends,  however,  make 
him  to  have  been  of  Italian  oiigm,  and  a  aon  of  Pilam- 
noa,  king  of  Apnlia,  1^  DanaS,  who  had  fled  hither,  as 
was  fabled,  from  Gteeee.  Vj^^makeeTanmatheara 
of  Daunoa,  and  gmdeon  of  Pilumnos.  (Mn.,  10,  76.^ 

DacJLp{iLt^  a  country  of  Paleetine,  tying  to  the  eaa; 
and  southeast  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  It  seems  to  have 
belonged  originally  to  the  possessions  of  the  kingdom 
oflarael,  but  was  aftuward  reckoned  as  a  part  of  Syria. 
Pliny  (16, 3)  and  Ptolemy  both  Meak  of  it  aa  fonnina 
a  part  (rf"  the  latter  conntiy.  IIm  name  is  denved 
from  the  circumstance  often  dtiea  (iixa  iro^ff)  con- 
tained in  it  having  formed  a  confedwation,  in  order  to 
oj^xne  the  AamoMsan  princes,  whom  the  Jewish 
nation  wA  governed  nntil  the  time  of  Herod.  Afta 
hia  death  tber  passed  into  the  handa  of  the  Romona 
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^ifttpkM,  Ant.,  17,  IS.— U,  Jlctf.  Jud.,  S,  4.)  Tha 
tDb»bit«nu  wen  fot  the  moat  put  of  Qraenn  oiwtn. 
time  ten  cities,  according  to  Ftolamjr,  wore  ocj- 
ihopolis,  Hippoa,Gftdaim,Dton,  PelU,Oeftaa,  PhiUdei- 
phia,  Canatm,  Capitolias,  and  Gadon.  Plinyt  inataad 
of  thekat  two,  givaa  Damtaeu  and  Raj^UMi  in  tha 
^at  hta  accoant  agraea  with  Aat  of  Pbrfenqr,  who 
•eema  more  worthy  of  relianeo  id  Ihia  inatanca  than 
the  Romaa  writer.    {Plin.,  6,  18.) 

DxcBBiLna,  a  wariike  and  enteipiuinfl  monarch  of 
the  Daciana,  who  prosecated  a  aaec«aafiil  war  againat 
Somitian,  and  diore  him  to  a  dt^jiaeoful  peaeo.  He 
was  nnaUe,  howmt,  b>  cope  wtlh  Tk^an,  tad  de- 

nad  hiaueir  when  all  waa  loaL  Hia  uad  wm  aent 
a  emperw  to  Rome,  and  his  treaanret  were  found 
by  the  Romana,  on  the  infotmatioB  of  one  of  hia  confi- 
dants, in  the  bed  of  the  hTer  Seisetia  (now  the  Iifrv)) 
and  invariona  secret carenie.  (Ao  C^.,67,6. — 
68, 6,  teqij.)  Lasins,  cited  by  Fabretti,  aaya,  that  soow 
Wallachi&Q  fiabarmeo,  in  the  middle  of  the  aixteenth 
ceatuiy,  fooDd  a  part  of  these  toeaaorea,  whidh  had  e»- 
capedtheaeaiehofTmian.  iFi^.,i4CeLTng.,c.».) 

I)BOSLfiA,  a  bonmgB  and  fortnsa  of  Attica,  abont 
135  stadia  from  Athena,  and  the  same  distance  from 
the  Boeotian  frontier.  Tim  town  waa  always  consid- 
ered of  great  importance,  from  its  aitnatioit  on  the  load 
to  Eubon,  whence  the  Athenians  derived  moat  of  their 
■appliea;  when,  therefore,  by  the  advieo  of  AleU>i»< 
des,  it  waa  aeixed  and  ganisoMd  1^  a  I<acadMBoniBU 
l<Mee,  thc^  became  e^qtoaed  to  great  lost  uid  ineonTe* 
nisnce.  (T^hw^,  6,  91.~R,7, 10.— Siraio,  89«.) 
Thnoydidea  rqtoita,  that  Decelaa  waa  naible  from  Ath- 
ena ;  and  Xenophon  observes  tbatithe  aea  and  Pirsoa 
could  be  seen  from  it.  &r.,  1,  l.SS.)  Herodo- 

tus statea,  that  the  lands  of  the  Deceleaoa  ware  always 
spared  by  the  Pdoponnesian  anny  in  thnr  invasions  of 
Attica,  becsase  liuj  had  pointed  out  to  the  Tyndarid* 
tbo  place  were  Helen  waa  secreted  by  Thasens,  when 
they  came  to  Attica  in  sesreh  of  her.  {Hendot.,  9, 
n.—A[tx.,  1^.  jltAen.,  3, 78.)  Sir  W.  Gell  deeciibes 
Deoelea  as  sitaate  on  a  lonnd  detached  hill,  connected 
by  a  Bort  of  isthmus  with  Mount  Patnes.  From  tha 
top  is  an  exteoatvo  view  oi  tbi  |dana  of  both  Athau 
SIM  ElaQaia.  Tha  loitteas  is  at  the  moath  ot  a  paaa 
throng  Pamea  to  Oropss.  The  nearest  place  is  F«- 
riiefe.  (hin-t  p.  106.)  Mr.  Hawkins  gives  the  mod- 
em name  of  the  spot  on  which  the  ruins  of  Deeelea 
stand  as  XoptaxXuita.  {WmlfoWt  CoUeetim,  vid. 
1,  p.  338,  tn  tto^is. — Crama't  AnaerU  Greeet,  vol.  3, 
p.  403.) 

DscxHTlai.  I,  ten  commiasimets  appointed  to  frame 
a  code  of  laws  fw  the  Rmnan  atcte.— The  history  of 
this  sJbir  is  as  follows :  The  iateatine  feoda  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians  were  continning  with  nn- 
bbated  animosity.  Occaaionally  one  of  the  conaols 
favoured  Uie  plebeians,  and  proposed  some  mitigation 
of  the  bardstupe  onder  which  they  were  labooring,  or 
some  inciesse  of  their  {aivilegea,  but  raierally  with 
little  sueceaa,  The  Afniian  kw,  bfongu  brvnid  by 
Spoiina  Caaaiui,  contmued  to  be  the  nain  demand 
01  die  conunoDB  Mid  their  aoppoitva,  but  ita  ptvase 
waa,  on  eveiy  occaaion,  either  diraetiy  or  indirecuy 
prevented.  At  last  the  cmnmona  beeioie  convinced, 
that  they  seed  hope  for  no  complete  redress  of  griev- 
sncea,  until  they  should  bsve  preTiouely  secured  the  es- 
tabliahment  of  some  conatitational  principle,  from  which 
equal  juatice  would,  of  necessity  u>d  frtnn  its  very  na- 
ture, smasate.  Accordingly,  Caioa  Terentillus  Hsrss, 
one  of  the  tribunes,  [ffopoeed  a  kw  for  a  complete 
refwm  of  the  existing  sUte  of  tlm^  lu  puiport  was, 
that  ten  cmnmissioners  ahonld  be  chosen,  five  by  the 
patricians  uid  five  by  the  commons,  to  draw  up  a  con- 
atitution,  which  ahonld  define  all  points  of  coustitution- 
il, civil, and  ctimioal  law;  and  ebould  tbas determine, 
njuatand  fixed  priadple^  all  Apolitical,  aonal,  and 
Til  rekticna  of  all  ordna  of  the  Rooien  peo^  Af- 


ter rnneh  oppoeition  on  the  part  of  the  patricin^  flu 
kw  waa  passed,  and  duee  commtssionen  wan 
length  sent  to  Greece,  to  collect  from  the-  Gneiia 
states  such  neticea  of  their  kws  and  constitutioin  u 
might  be  aenrieeable  to  the  Romana.  After  the  ah- 
aence  of  a  yaar,  tbey  TCtmned ;  and  U»  eonMuu, 
finding  it  io  vain  to  inaiBt  npon  five  of  Aelr  ombol; 
framing  part  of  the  reviewers  of  the  kwa,  yirided  w 
point,  and  ten  of  the  most  distingniahed  of  the  pstiidiB 
and  senatorial  body  were  ehosen  to  fenn  sn  enlirel; 
new  and  ecnnidete  code  ef  laws,  by  which  the  ittle 
should  be  governed.   Th<^  were  named  ^tt^wtn 
("  the  ten  men"),  and  dnrmg  their  office  they  wait 
to  sopersede  every  other  magistrate.  Each  in  bb 
turn  was  to  administer  the  government  for  i  diy,  or, 
according  to  others,  for  aevoral  days,  till  tbey  uioald 
complete  their  legislative  kboura.   After  the  careAil 
delibetaiion  of  a  few  months,       resnlt  wis  laid  be 
iota  the  people  in  the  form  of  ten  tables,  folly  written 
out,  and  exhibited  in  a  eonapicuoua  place  where  til 
mi^t  read  them.    Various  smendmento  were 
poaad,  and  the  ten  taUea  again  kid  before  the  seiuie, 
the  enria,  and  the  centgriea,  and,  havii^  received  tha 
aancttou  of  both  orders  of  ^e  state,  were  lecogDtied 
as  the  very  fonotain  of  the  laws,  public  and  phvtle. 
lie  decemvirs  had  conducted  matters  so  muen  u>  ihe 
sstisfactioni  of  the  commuDity,  that  when,  at  the  ei- 
pirttion  of  their  year,  tbey  requested  a  renewiltrf  tb«t 
offieo,  on  the  cnmitd  that  tbey  had  atiD  tvm  more  tiblei 
to  form  in  older  to  cmmletc  ^fr  taak,  as  deetion  si 
new  dacemrira  was  ordered.   Hie  patriciaa  An^ot 
Ckodina,  who  took  the  leading  part  in  the  whole  t&at, 
waa  nominated  to  preside  over  this  election.   He  id- 
ed  in  eimcert  with  the  plebeians,  by  receiving  votes  iit 
plebeisn  candidatea,  and  for  himeelf  likewise,  thoogb 
it  had  bem  deckrad  contrary  to  kw  that  anyfoitttiim- 
aiy  shouU  be  re-e!eeted  immediately  aAer  nri^  of- 
fice.  By  dint  of  intrigue,  however,  AppiuB  was  is- 
dected,  and  altmg  with  him  nine  others,  kslf  ef  wkxa 
were  patricians,  half  plebeians.    Tlie  new  committioB 
soon  showed  itself  very  different  from  the  first.  Escli 
of  the  decemvirs  had  twelve  lictors,  wheress  the  pn- 
vioQs  commission  had  the  lictors  only  bv  turns,  and  ■ 
ain^  aceenaus  or  officor  preceded  eactt  of  the  test 
The  lictors,  too,  now  bore  amid  the  fasces  the  fimiti 
dsble  axe,  the  emUem  of  judgment  on  life  and  dct^ 
which  Uie  consuls,  since  the  time  of  Vslerius  Pnbli- 
cola,  had  been  oUiged  to  lay  aside  dnriog  their  con- 
tinaance  in  the  city.   Hie  Decemviri  seemed  molnd 
to  chat^  Uie  government  of  Rome  into  a  compleM 
oligarchy,  conaiating  of  ten,  whose  power  diovn  be 
abewote  in  overythmg.   They  arrogated  the  tight  of 
snperseding  all  otikn  magiatraciee ;  aitd,  at  the  eon- 
cluaion  of  Uieir  eeeond  year,  they  abowed  no  intentioe 
of  resigning  dieir  offices  or  of  appointmg  thnr  sncees- 
sors.    Matters  had  neady  arrived  at  a  crisis,  wbeo  a 
war  arose,  the  Sabines  and  the  jEqui  having  uaited 
their  forces,  and  being  desirous  of  availmg  themselvM 
of  tbo  ^atiaeted  state  of  Rome.    The  decemvirs  » 
aambled  the  annate,  obtained  tbeir  aothorih  to  laiN 
an  army,  at  the  head  of  whidi  they  placed  three  of 
their  number,  and  sent  it  a^inst  the  Sabines.  An- 
other waa  raised  and  sent  afiftinst  the  .£qui,  while 
Appius  Claudius  remained  at  Rome  to  provide  for  tbe 
sBMty  of  the  city  and  f<»  the  maintenmiee  of  the  pcmr 
of  the  deeonvin.   Both  armiea  toflhred  theoualves 
to  be  defeated,  and  retired  nesrer  to  the  city,  dissatis- 
fied rsther  than  discomfited.   Then  oceuned  dw  af 
fair  of  Virginia,  and  the  decemviial  power  was  at  an 
end.   (Kt«.  Viifcinia,  Appius. — hiv.,  Z,  3S,  ««7f<-- 
HttKenngtmC*  SiaL  of  Sotm,  p.  60,  seyj.)— The  ic- 
count  of  the  Dwaimri  is  involved  in  cwsiderabk  oh- 
acurity.   A  careful  examination  of  the  whole  subject 
gives  rise  to  tha  auapicton,  that  it  waa  an  artful  sni 
wdl'COBceited  aohama  on  tha  part  of  Um  nobilttf  U 
regaintltapowor  of  iriiieh  they  md  boon  dkpooaasaed 
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kf  (he  gndoat  w>cra»cba>ent»  of  tb»  coduoms,  utd 
mat  osij  ftiMtntad  by  the  B«lfiih  and  iaoidiiwtc  am- 
bitioa  w  ths  Ifltdiiv  agBnta.  The  poopta  had  booo 
choMmiw  for  a  cms  of  Uw«i  a  damatid  which  the 
f""™",  in  whom  the  «4wte  jndieiary  power  was 
fcatai,  and  u»  whom  the  knowledge  of  the  few  l<wi 
wluch  ihM  enated  wae  Mpfined,  bad  alwajs  vei7 
Mnmiotaaly  tqipoeed.  ASuF  Tioleot  aheteatioiw  be- 
iweao  the  two  ordsrii  the  petnciaiie  on  a  raddee  yield- 
ed to  the  popelar  wiah,  aod  became  ^ipanotly  aa  d» 
•inge  of  a  eoiifi  of  lawa  as  the  pei^>le  toemeal?aB  were ; 
w^n,  kNram^  it  came  to  the  choice  of  comaoissionets, 
■beahoitfd  te  eeot  elaoad  for  the  fHupoee  of  inapecting 
faM«  codea,  the  nohilUy  ioaiaied  that  all  three  i^pa- 
tiea  ihoidd  be  of  patriciaa  taiik.  The;  gained  their 
poioAiiBd  Aneef  theii  own  mdor  wara  aant  Uiat 
theaa  dipQiies  aetnallT  wont  to  Onece  ie  a  pdot  ftr 
froabeiwweUeatabUahed;  indeed,  the  CMtrarywonld 
aeeoi  andtnearer  the  truth.  We  have,  it  is  troe,  the 
aBthnity  of  Floroa,  Orosius,  and  Auteliaa  Victor,  in 
Smnm  the  Roman  laws  banng  been  cimtpiled  Ckhd 
the  eode  of  Soloa  ;  but,  on  the  other  hvid,  Diodorus 
Sicoloa  (IS,  38),  who  makes  mention  of  the  Decem- 
viii,  and  «f  tfa*  Uwaconpiled  by  them,  aays  nothing 
of  die  BomstiB  hanog  sent  to  Atbens  for  that  purpoee ; 
uA  in  HOBO  of  the  work*  of  Cicero  is  any  account 
pven  of  this  deputation.  It  moat  not  be  denied, 
Bowevei^  that  Dio  Caasius  (44,  S6)  makea  Cicero 
mnaih,  a  little  after  the  death  of  Coaai,  that  thak 
fei^ihen  had  not  diadained  to  borrow  some'lawe 
AoB  Athena ;  and  Cicero  himeelf,  in  faia  treatise  De 
i^^gimM  (1,  S3),  speaking  of  a  funeral  law  of  the 
twwT*  taUaa,  alalM  that  it  was  nearly  all  botcowed 
from  one  of  the.lawa  of  Solon.  In  oppoaitioo  to  this, 
bowerer,  it  may  be  orged,  that  a  eompaiiaon  ot  the 
fragBients  we  possess  of  tlie  decemriial  lawa  with  tlie 
COM  of  Sokn,  shows  so  striking  a  diaciepance  in  gen- 
sbI,  as  lo  lead  at  once  to  the  belief  that  the  coinci- 
deaess  mMrtioMd  bf  Cioeio  are  to  be  explained  on 
Mhsr  and  diflenot  gnranda.  it  may  be  aaked, 

if  the  BoawB  code  were  b<»xowed  from  the  Grreek,  did 
itbfaatkeno  little  of  the  apirit  of  Grecian  legUlation, 
lai  contam  so  many  things  peeuliai  to  the  Kranane 
and  fer^n  to  the  Qieeksl  How  came  it  that  Her- 
nedoma  at  Epbeeoa,  who  is  r^toctod  to  have  inter- 
fKted  and  nxpUned  the  Attic  laws  to  the  Roman 
commiaaknww,  used  many  Latin  terms,  such  aa  mc- 
Csritas.  Ubruau,  Mgidinu  proleUriiUt  and  mat^ 
odun,  fee  vrtKh  there  were  no  eooivalent  ezpreeaioBa 
amoDg  the  Grc^t — Bat  the  authorihr  of  Cicero  him- 
self  iacoDchiaiTC  on  this  poinL  Hehesitatea  not  to 
laak  ibe  bws  of  the  twelve  tables  /cr  oioee  thou  of 
Grew.  "Itis«H(f,**lwobaeivea,  ''to  perceive  bow 
mncb  the  wisdom  and  prodence  of  ooi  forafiuhera  sur- 
peaeed  that  of  other  nations,  if  yon  compare  oar  laws 
with  those  of  Lyen^on,  Draco,  and  Solon-  It  is  b- 
acdiUe  bow  ill  dignited  and  almost  hdiouloua  every 
tjaim  of  ciril  law  is  excepting  our  own.  This  I 
repeat  avery  day,  when  in  my  diacoatses  I  {srefer  the 
madoiB  of  our  Romsna  to  that  of  other  men,  and  in 
paiticoburof  tboGneks."  (Ctc.,d«  Orot,  1,  44.)  Is 
Ibis  the  Uamagi  of  a  men  vriw  bdieved  diet  the  De- 
•nnriri  haoboen  indebted  to  the  legistalom  of  Greece 
■r  the  code  which  th^  promolgatad  ? — ^The  truth  ap- 
pears 10  be,  chat  whatever  admUture  of  Grecian  lawa 
thee  was  id  tbe  Roman  code,  was  derived  from  Gre- 
cisn  cusieaa  end  usagsa  prevaleat  at  the  time  both 
ia  the  vionUy  of  Rome  and  in  the  city  itself.  To 
bean  tH"  cdkmiis  wan  added  others  peevlisr  to 
the  nninsM  Tbcs*  laat  were,  in  iact,  the  old  Legu 
Rtgim,  wbitji,  aa  the  aneimt  writen  inform  oa,  were 
juai  neJ.  afket  the  ospsbioo  of  the  kings,  not  as  writ- 
ten law,  bat  as  cnetoms.  The  patiiciaoa  might  well 
he  inriftif  to  give  them  the  sanction  of  vnitten  laws, 
aa  it  in  bi^dy  piabeUe  ^lat,  bnng  of  regal  iastitatien» 
be*  braMUod  wmm  or  1«m  of  an  sriatcmatKal  apirit. 


Now  the  eontunaBto  of  An  nobilify  in  the  vuwe  U 
tbe'people,  as  regarded  neadtef  kws,  appears  to  have 
been  au  a  Heomeertod  plan.  They  wished  to.  de- 
stroy the  triltmiician  power,  and  bring  in_  laws  wbi^ 
woold  tend  to  strefumien  their  own  handa.  The  short 
time  in  which  the  Decemviri  were  occupied  with  dt- 
geating  the  oode  in  question,  ahowe  that  the  laws  had 
already  been  compiled  and  arranged  by  the  patricians, 
and  tint  their  object  waa  merely  to  poesent  them  nndot 
the  sanction  of  some  esteemed  and  respected  name,  a% 
for  examine,  that  of  Solon,  to  the  attanti<m  of  the 
Roman  people.  The  very  ctmtinnance  of  the  decani 
viral  office  shows  this  t  and  Dionyaius  of  Hslicamas> 
•as  expressly  alatee  (Ant.  Aom.,  10,  68X  that  the  want 
of  two  additional  t^iles  waa  a  niece  fwetext  lo  con- 
tuM  the  oAeo  and  crush  the  tribonieiaa  power.  It 
was  no  diffiaidt  thine  for  the  patricians  lo  impoeo  on 
the  lower  orders,  and  give  them  old  Roman  lawa  fox 
Athnnien  onea,  especially  as  the  patricians  were  the 
sole  depositanes  m  ths  ancient  lawa.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  the  DeoMnviri  would  show  diet,  until  a  abort 
lime  prenoQs  lo  tfamc  abdication,  tfaty  aetod  with  a 
fall  tmdcntaadisB m the  part  of  tba  palriciana;  and 
Ibat  even  lowaias  tbe  enae  of  tbdr  administration, 
when  they  wanted  leviee  of  tnx^  the  omwaitioa  of 
the  senMe  was  Uttle  bettar  than  a  mere  fiuce.  Ifad 
Appios  not  been  tempted  to  play  the  tyrant,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  monopolixe  too  lerge  a  portion  of  the  de- 
coaviral  power,  the  ptans  (rf  the  nobility  might  have 
had  a  anceessfnl  result. — II.  Utere  were  also  military 
decMQviri;  and,  on  various  emergencies,  dec«nviri 
were  created  to  manage  and  regulate  eertain  a£Ura, 
after  the  same  manner  as  boards  of  commisaionen  am 
now  appointed.  Thus  there  were  decemviri  for  con- 
ducting colonies ;  decemviri  who  officiated  as  judges  in 
Iklgaled  mattwra  under  the  [»»tor;  decemviri  for  di- 
viding the  lands  anuH^  the  veteran  aoldiws ;  decem- 
viri to  pr^re  and  prMde  at  foaats  in  honoDr  of  the 
gods;  aeMHkviri  to  take  can  of  Iba  aaeci&eee;  and 
doeonviri  to  govd  the  SUi^line  books.  With  regard 
to  tbe  laat  ot  these,  however,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  the  nomber,  after  having  been  originally  two,  and 
tlien  incteesed  to  10,  was  subsequently  still  farther  in- 
cteaeed  to  15  and  16.   (Vtd.  Sibylla.) 

Daoics  I.  (PoUina  Dechie  Mns),  a  celebrated  Ro* 
nwn  eonsal,  vmo,  after  many  ^oriaoa  «qdiHti,  devoted 
hinedf  tothegeds  MsBOB  foithe  safety  of  bin  conn* 
try,  in  a  battle  aoHnat  dm  Latins,  B.C.  8S7.  Hit  ami 
Cioeins  imitated  ma  axuiple,  and  devoted  himself  in 
lUie  manner  in  his  fourth  consulship,  when  fighting 
against  tbe  Gaidsand  Samnites,  B.C.  »W.  Hisgnnd- 
Bon  also  did  the  same  in  the  vrar  against  Pyrrhus  and 
tbe  Tamntines,  B.G.  S80.  (£».,  7.  SI,  asTf.— 8, 
10,— V</.Jrac.,fi,«.— Fw7.,.£lt..6,8^4.>-II■(Meo- 
aiaa  Qnintos  Tnjanua),  a  native  of  Pannonia,  aent  by 
.  the  Emperor  PhUip  to  appease  a  sedition  in  MoHia. 
Instead  of  obeyiif  his  ma^er^a  command,  be  assumed 
the  impcvial  pmple.  His  dtsafiected  troops,  it  is  ssid, 
forced  him  to  this  Step.  Tbe  wpetor  immediBtely 
matched  aeainat  him,  and  a  battle  waa  fouriit  near  Ve- 
rona, whidi  tenninated  socceasfully  for  Decios,  and 
Philip  was  either  skin  in  tbe  eoi^t  or  pat  to  death 
after  ha  foil  iitto  the  conqueiot'e  pmver.  This  totrii 
I^sce  A.D.  349,  aod  ftom  this  period  ia  dated  the  com- 
mMieement  of  the  teign  of  Decins.  It  waa  one  ot 
short  duration,  about  two  yeara.  Dnring  this,  how- 
ever, be  inoved  a  very  cruu  persecutor  of  tbe  Cbrie- 
tians.  He  greatly  signalized  himaelT  against  the  Fw- 
sians,  bnt  waa  alam  M  an  action  with  lbs  Gotha,  wbo 
bad  invaded  Us  donhdons.  In  advancing  upon  IbSD. 
be  was,  vritb  the  greatest  part  of  his  troopa,  entangled 
in  a  morasa,  where,  being  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
he  perilled  nndei  a  abowec  tA  darts,  A.D.  S51,  aged 
50  years.  (Cksod.,  M  Aist.  Anag.  aerifl.t  voL  8,  p. 
198.) 

DiaoHZTn  .mni,  lands  in  OenBai^iMiig  aloag 
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■M-Dunibe,  ia  tb«  Tieinitr  tf  Mom  Abnobk,  wUch 
paid  tlw  tenth  part  of  their  ralne  to  the  Romane.  (Ta- 
cit., G.,  39.)  Much  interaattng  iDfonnation  relative  to 
thm  ho^  will  be  ftmud  in  the  wocfc  of  LeicMeHt  en- 
titled '^SekmabnitnUritmSBmem.,^  TBbmi^,%vo, 
ISU. 

DxiAniBA,  a  daughter  of  GEnena,  king  of  iEtolia. . 
Her  beaatj  proewnil  mamj  admirers,  and  her  fotbw ; 
pfomieed  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  him  only  who 
proved  anperior  in  proweae  to  all  m»  compelitora.  Her- 
enlea  obtained  her  band,  after  a  contest  with  the  god 
•f  tbe  Aeheloiia.  (Kul.  Acbeloos.)  On  bis  way  to  Tra- 
ehia,  after  his  onion  with  tbe  daughter  of  CEueus, 
Hercnlea  came  in  company  with  Deiaoira  to  the  river 
Eveoua,  where  Nessna,  we  Centaur,  had  taken  hia 
abode,  and  carried  over  traveUfflv,  saying  that  be  had  re* 
ceived  this  office  from  the  gods  as  a  reward  for  bis 
nprighbieaa.  Hercnlea  went  across  through  the  water 
biraaelf,  baring  agreed  on  the  price  for  tbe  conveyance 
of  De'ianira,  Nessus  attempted  the  honour  gf  bit  fair 
freight.  She  resisted,  and  Hercules,  bearing  her  criea, 
shot  Naaaoa  to  the  heart  as  be  came  «n  slwre.  Tbe 
dyiiijgCeDUnrthoa^OBnTei^:  he  called  Deianira 
to  him,  and  lold  bar,  if  Am  wished  to  posaeea  a  pbilue, 
,  or  means  of  securing  tbe  love  Horcalea,  to  keep 
carefully  the  bhiod  which  flowed  from  hie  wound  ;  an 
advice  with  which  she  incautiooaly  complied.  When 
Hercules,  subseqoeDtly,  had  erected  an  attar  to  Ju- 
piter  at  the  piomontorv  of  Cenmm  in  Eubtna,  and, 
wiriiiDg  to  offer  a  sacrince,  had  sent  for  a  s|dendid  robe 
to  wear,  De'ianira,  having  heard  fion  the  nwssengfir  of 
a  female  captive  named  Iota,  whom  Hercules  had 
taken,  and  fearing  the  effect  of  her  charms  on  tbe 
heart  of  her  bosbmd,  resolved  te  try  tbe  efficacy  of  the 
{^Itre  of  Nessns,  and  tinged  with  it  tbe  tunic  which 
waa  sen^l  Hercules,  sospecting  notlnng,  put  on  the 
fatal  garment,  and  prepared  to  sacrifice.  At  first  he 
felt  no  ^eet  from  it ;  but,  when  it  became  warm,  the 
VMom  of  tbe  bydn,  which  had  been  eommuucated 
hit  arrow  to  tbe  blood  of  tbe  Centaur,  began  to 
consume  hie  flesh,  and  eventually  compelled  him,  m 
wder  to  nut  an  end  to  his  suffcdrings,  to  ascend  the 
funeral  pile  al  (Eta.  (Yid.  Hercules.) — Another  le- 
send  made  Deianira  to  have  been  the  offspring  of 
Bacchua  and  Althna,  oueeo  of  CEueoa.  ApoUodorus 
speaks  alao  of  her  skiil  in  diirbij  tbe  chariot,  uid  her 
acqoablMwe  generally  with  martial  axetciaes,  a  state- 
ment which  he  appears  to  have  borrowed  from  some 
old  poet.  {ApoUod.,  1,  8,  I.— Heme,  ad  loe.—Apol- 
M.,  3,  7,  6.—U.,  8,  7.  l.—Ovid,  Met.,  9,  %.—U. 
ib,,  9, 187.) — Miiller,  in  his  ezpbination  of  Uie  myth  of 
Hercnlea,  makea  tbe  marriage  of  that  hero  with  Deia- 
ibn  a  figutative  alhuiOB  to  die  Uagne  between  tbe 
DoriaM  and  .£lolianB  for  tbe  iovasioii  of  tbe  I>- 
loponneaus.  {Porumt,  vol.  I,  p.  70,  Bng.  tran*.) 
Creuxer,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a  mystic  interpre- 
tation to  tbe  legend.  According  to  htm,  Hercules 
mreaents  the  power  of  tbe  son  in  drying  up  and  fertil- 
aing  the  wet  places.  H«ica  (Enous  {Olvtvc,  oIvocX 
be  loMW-man  (or  cultivator  of  the  vine),  gives  bis 
sfispiing  in  nvriaira  to  Hercules  (or,  in  other  words, 
givea  the  vine  to  ue  protecting  care  of  that  power 
whkh  imparts  the  principle  of  production),  and  Her- 
eulea  rescues  ber  from  the  Centaor,  tbe  type,  according 
to  Creuzer  and  others,  of  the  waterwnionuisos.  (^IM- 
Mik.  vol  S,  p.  351.) 

DbIdamIa,  a  daughter  of  Lycomedea,  king  of  Scy- 
ros.  She  bore  a  eon  called  Pyrriius,  or  Neoptolemus, 
to  AeUUaa,  who  was  disgaieetl  at  her  fother's  court  in 
women's  clothes,  nnder  ue  name  of  Pynriia.  (Apol- 
M.,  8, 18, 7.— Pnppert.,  t,  ft,  it.—Ond,  A.      1, 683, 

nficaa,  a  Median,  who,  when  bis  countrymen  had 
riiaken  off  tbe  Aasyriao  yoke,  succeeded  in  attaining 
to  tbe  sovereign  power,  Hia  mode  of  aceompliabiog 
hitobioet  was  M  foUowa :  HaTug,  byhispfobi^aiid 


atfiet  exeicise  of  justiee,  obtamad  Jn  oAes  tf  pirn 

HI  his  own  district,  be  made  himsetf  so  edelinttd  qr 
the  discbarge  of  his  official  duties  that  the  inlalKlatiti 
of  other  districta  also  came  te  him  for  ledresi.  Pre- 
tendii^  at  last  that  his  private  a&ira  ware  suSuin^ 
in  consequence  of  tbe  time  which  he  devoted  te  tbe 
baabieoaof  odms,  be  afaMntod  Umaelf  from  As  place 
where  be  used  to  ail  to  oftennine  diflereoeca.  -  Li» 
leasnesa  and  iniqui^  thereupon  inemaed,  uatfl  ansa- 
sembly  of  the  Modes  being  sommoned,  the  nartisntflf 
Deioces  recommended  him  for  king,  and  be  wai  se- 
cordingly  elected.  He  is  said  to  tiave  founded  tki 
city  ofEcbatana,  and  to  havereisned  43  years,  beiii| 
succeeded  on  hia  death  by  hia  ant  Ftunaitaa.  {Benit 
1,  96, 

DiiotIbos  waa  flrat  dtatii^oishad  as  tetiarA  al 
Galatia,  and,  onaceonatofthe  eminent  aerviceawUii 

he  perform^  in  that  station,  and  of  the  figure  wbidi 
he  made  in  tbe  Mithradatic  war,  was  arterward  ip- 
pointed  to  the  throne  of  Armenia  Minor  by  PDmpcr, 
which  appointment  waa  confirmed  by  the  scoaie.  In 
tbe  civil  ware  be  sided  with  Pompey,  and  on  tint  ac- 
count waa  deprived  of  hia  Armenian  jnssesuoni  by 
C«sar,  hot  allowed  to  retain  tbe  title  of  king  and  lbs 
other  favours  conferred  upon  lum  by  the  Roman 
Shortly  after  this  he  waa  aeeneed  by  hia  grandson,  witt 
wbom  be  wsa  at  open  variance,  of  having  made  aa 
attempt  on  tbe  life  of  Gaasar  when  tbe  latter  mi  in 
Asia.  Cicero  ably  and  aneceesfnlbr  defsoded  bin  be- 
fore Cnaar,  in  vmoae  preaence  the  canae  was  triei 
After  Gnat's  death,  he  recovered  by  bribery  Us  fa- 
feited  territoriea.  He  intended  also  to  join  Bratn, 
bat  tbe  general  to  whom  he  coramttted  hia  troops  wtgl 
over  to  Antony,  which  aaved  him  his  kingdom.  (Cic, 
projReeeDeiot.—Id.,Pka.,n.,  12.—Id.,ep.  adAlt.A 
n.—Id  ,deHar.  Retp.,  \9.—Id.,dt  Dm.,  3,87,  tu] 

DeiphSbi,  a  aibyl  of  Cutnaa,  daughter  of  GlaueiH. 
Tiivi)  makes,  her  the  guide  of  .£neas  to  tbe  lomi 
world.  (.£ii.,6,S88,«s^.}  Tarrana  namea  are 
to  ber  br  tbe  andent  wntwB,in  relation  to  which,  con- 
sult GsDrui  {DuterUimua  Ae  SAy&u,  p.  146). 

DiiradBus,  a  aonof  Priam  and  Hecnba,  whenumef 
Helen  after  the  death  of  Paris,  and  was  betrayed  Inr  ha 
to  Menelaus,  and  ignominiouely  mordered.  (rirg- 
JEn.,  6,  495.)   According  te  Virgit's  account,  she  in 
troduced  Menelada  aeereUy  into  tbe  bedchamber  ii 
Det'phobus,  who  was  asleep  at  the  time,  and,  on  sin- 
king, wss  unable  to  defend  hiuwelf,  hia  faithless  con- 
sort having  removed  hia  tnisty  sword  from  beneath  hi* 
head,  and  all  arms  Irom  bis  palace.    He  was  cmetfy  i 
mutilsted  before  being  put  to  death.    (Vtr^.,  1. 
Homer  makes  Deiphwos  to  have  particularly  diitiB 
guisbed  himself  during  the  IV^ijin  war,  in  two  encosn 
ters  with  Meriones  aiw  Asealaplrae.    (il.,  18,  lU,  c 
617,  »eqq.)  i 

DilU,  I.  a  feativd  celebrated  every  fifth  year  in  tlu  i 
island  of  Delos,  in  honour  of  Apollo.  It  was  institQ-  * 
ted  by  the  Athenians,  after  the  solemn  Itistratton  of  i 
Delos,  in  the  aixth  year  of  tbe  Peloponnesian  war.  ; 
(Vid.  Delos.)— II.  Another  festival,  ce>ebrated  vsa-  \ 
ally  by  a  aacred  voyage  from  Athens  to  Delos.  Ii  i 
was  said  to  have  been  inatttiited  by  Hwaena,  wba  i 
when  going  to  Crete,  made  a  vow  to  ApoHe^  that,  if  I 
he  and  the  rest  of  the  youths  and  maidens  abodd  bs 
saved,  he  would  send  every  year  a  eacred  delegatioii 
to  the  natal  island  of  the  god.  Tbe  vow  was  fulfUcd, 
and  the  custom  was  ever  after  observed  by  the  Athe- 
nians. TTie  persons  sent  on  this  aimual  voyage  wers  L 
called  IMinHa  and  TkeoH,  and  the  ^Up  wkxh  con-  | 
veyed  tbem  waa  said  to  have  been  tfw'aaine  with  ihi  i 
one  which  had  carried  Theseus  to  Crete.  Tbe  begin*  i 
ning  of  the  voyage  waa  compnted  fmn  tbe  time  ^  j 
the  priest  of  Apollo  first  adorned  the  stem  of  the  abipj 
with  garlands,  according  to  Plato,  and  from  that  timli 
they  began  to  purify.the  city.  Enuring  thia  period,  vm 
10  the  timt  of  tbe  veeaer*  letncii.  it  w«s^m  ndawflj 
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ttlMnjeandeoHMd  panon  to  death,  which  wu  the 
nuon  tfaet  Socntes  wu  reprieved  for  tbiitjdftYs  after 
bti  coadeametion,  as  we  leam  from  Plato  and  Xen- 
■pbon.  With  regard  to  tbe  aacred  Teasel  ileell^ 
•Ueh  ni  called  Btupig,  it  wia  [weaamd  bj  the 
Athenim  t»  the  time  of  Demetrina  HialereBa,  (bey 
iMtoriDg  shme  what  waa  deeqred,  and  changing  tu 
old  nM€n  pbwa  ibr  others  that  were  new  and  entire  ; 
m>  that  it  funaabed  philost^hera  with  matter  of  diapute, 
whMhar,  after  ao  many  rq»irB  and  altAatioos,  it  still  re- 
Miaad  the  oaate  identical  abifi  and  itaez?«d  as  an  in- 
Mance  to  iUiHtiata  tha  oMnion  of  those,  who  held  that 
ihe  bodj  still  nmained  the  aame  numerical  •obstanca, 
natwitlutanding  the  oootinual  decay  of  old  parts  and  the 
■equii^on  of  new  ones,  through  uie  aavaral  atassa  of 
life.  (PiML,  Pkadon.,  4  S,  le^q.—Sehol.,  ad  Joe.— 
TtL  TkeM.,  c.  33.— JTm.,  Mem.,  4. 8,  %—Cal- 
Iml,  H.  vt  DeL,  37S,  die.) — III.  A  surname  of  Diana, 
from  ber  baTiog  been  bom  io  the  island  of  Delos. 

VtiJoM,  a  city  of  Bootia,  on  the  seacoaat,  north  of 
ihi  awolh  of  Um  Aaopua.  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
MBpla  of  ApoUOt  and  alao  for  the  battle  which  took 
pbce  in  its  ricinity  between  the  Athenians  and  Bcao- 
Quw,  when  tlie  fbimer  were  totally  routed.  It  was  in 
lUs  sDgagement  that  Socrates,  according  ,  to  some  ac- 
GODDla,  savod  tbe  life  of  Xenophon,  or,  according  to 
RhsB,  of  Akibiadee.  (Straio,  403.— iW-  Laert., 
fcSl^nH9^4,M.)  Some  vesttges  ^  Ihia  an- 
cient mm  have  been  obsMved  by  modem  tniTeller* 
Bcat  the  vBlace  otlh-Mmui,  on  the  Buiipna.  {OelTt 
loM.,  p.  lU.— StoAeetf't  row,  JtA.  2,  n.  166.) 

Daiiaa,  a  somame    Apollo,  becanae  bom  in  Deloa. 

DiuuBimi,  the  ancient  capital  (rfDabuatia.   (  Vid. 

DfuM^  IB  iihad  of  the  JEftBUit  utuate  neariy  m 
he  eatn  of  the  Cyeladea.   Tlua  island  waa  called 
■Jm  Aileria,  PelaMia,  Chlamydias,  Lagia,  Pyrpflis, 
&ytbu^  Mydia,  sikI  Or^gia.   (P/m.,  4,  \9.—Steph. 
Bfz., ». «.  ^Aof.)   It  was  named  Ortygia  from  Apnif, 
f  fMi^  and  Lagia  Irom  Turyit^,  a  hare,  the  ialsnd  fcr- 
mAf  aboundina  with  both  ttuae  creatnies.   On  thu 
Neoont,  according  to  Strabo,  it  waa  v/A  allowed  to 
hire  doga  at  Deloi,  because  tliey  destroyed  tbe  qinils 
lad  huM.   {StTMhOy  485.)   Tbe  name  Deloa  is  com- 
Bwdy  dvired  bam  d^Aof,  matdfett,  in  atloaion  to  the 
islstid  hanng  floated  under  tbe  auiface  of  the  sea  until 
made  to  appear  and  stand  firm  by  order  of  Neptune. 
Tin  WIS  MM  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  I^tons, 
who  was  on  the  ere  of  delireiy,  and  conld  find  no 
mjian  on  the  eardi,  Jono  having  bound  it  by  an  oath 
aot  tojteenehar;  aa  Deloa  at  tbe  time  waa  floating 
Uoeatb  tlw  iMen,  it  was  fteed  ftwn  the  obligation. 
Once  ixed  ie  ita  pbee,  it  cootbned,  accmding  lo  pop- 
abr  Mid,  to  leniain  eo  firm  aa  eren  to  be  unmoved 
by  tbe  sboeks  of  an  earthquake.   This,  bowerer,  is 
eoolndicted  by  Hiucydidea  and  Heradotos,  who  te- 
pmthat  a  riioek  waa  mt  there  before  the  Pelopotuiesian 
war.  (niicjrd.,  %  8^&rodat.,  6,  98.— Compare 
Ora£.,  n.  EuataA.  «d  ZNon.  Ptritg.,  626,  and  Pindar, 
tf.  Pktt.  Jud.,  3,  p.  611.)   PUny  quotea,  among  oth- 
cn,  Aristotle,  wbopretende  that  ite  name  was  given  to 
Ddos,  because  the  island  rose  unexpectedly  out  of 
the  see,  and  appeared  to  view.   Manif  other  opinions 
ka«e  been  advaiiced  respecting  ita  <mgin.  According, 
towerer,  to  Olivier,  it  ia  af  tbe  preeent  day  every  wfa^ 
sitoloee  or  gnDitieal,  exhtbttiDS  oo  tracea  of  a  votca- 
M^MABothina  that  can  explain,  by  Uie  laws  of  phyaice, 
tte  waMdiaa  wbidi  the  Greeks  have  transmitted  to  as 
fWWii  rius  it. — It  upears  from  Thucydides,  tbst  as 
eany  as  the  davs     Homer,  whose  hymn  to  Deloe  he 
qeotes^  this  isund  was  the  neat  rendeivoas  of  the 
Moiane,  wlw  met  there  lo  cetobtate  a  national  festival 
aad  pnUie  games. — ^Deloe  was  celebrated  as  the  natal 
islii  of  ApsDo  and  Diane,  and  the  eolemnities  with 
wbkh  the  iMtinb  of  thaaa  detliea  were  observed 
tee  aerar  faflad  te-tttntf  laige  cNwda  torn  the 


neigbbeuau  ielsMda  and  tbe  continent.  Amow  tr 
seven  wonders  of  the  world  was  an  altar  at  Deloe 
which  was  mads  of  the  boms  of  animals.  Tradition 
reported  that  it  waa  eoastracted  ApoUo,  with  the 
knna  of  deer  killed  in  faultily  by  hia  siatai  Diaaa. 
Plutarch  aays  be  saw  it,  and  beapetkaoTtbe  wonder- 
ful interlacing  of  the  boms  of  which  it  was  made,  no 
cement  nor  bond  of  any  kind  being  em[toyed  to  hold 
it  together,  {f-lut.,  de  Solert.  An.,  p.  983.)  The 
Athenians  were  commanded  by  an  oraue,  io  the  time 
of  Piustratua,  to  purify  Delos,  whieb  Uiey  did  by 
causing  the  dead  bodies  to  be  taken  up  which  had 
been  mrled  there,  aitd  lentoved  from  all  places  within 
view  of  tbe  temple.  In  the  sixth  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  they,  by  tbe  advice  of  an  oracle,  purified  it  . 
anew,  by  carrying  all  the  dead  bodiee  to  toe  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Rhensa,  where  ^y  were  interred. 
After  having  done  this,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being 
pollnted  for  the  time  to  come,  they  publidisd  an  edict, 
that  for  tbe  future  no  person  sboold  be  aoffered  to  die, 
not  any  woman  to  be  bron^t  to  bed,  in  tbe  island,  bnt 
that,  when  death  <n  portuntion  approached,  thw  ebonid 
be  carried  over  into  Rbeiuea.  In  memory  of  Uiis  puri- 
fication, it  is  said,  the  Athenians  instituted  a  sMemn 
quinquennial  festival.  {Vid.  Delia. —  Tkueyi.,  3, 
104.)  A  ship  called  Theorie  (6euptr)  likewise  sailed 
annually  from  tbe  Athenian  ihi»es  on  a  sacred  voyage 
to  this  same  iaiand.  '(Vid.  Delia  II.>— When  the 
Persian  armamont,  under  Datia  and  Artapbemea,  was 
making  ita  way  throogfa  the  Grecian  islands,  the  in- 
habitants of  Deloa  left  their  rich  temple,  with  ita  trees' 
ures,  to  the  protection  of  its  tutelary  deities,  and  fled 
to  TenoB.  The  fame  of  the  sanctuary,  however,  saved 
it  from  mediation.  Hie  Persians  bad  heard  that  Delos 
was  the  urtlurface  of  two  deities,  -who  eorra^ioiided 
to  those  wfaicD  the  foremoet  rank  in  their  own  re- 
ligious qrstem,  the  sun  and  moon.  Tliis  comparison 
was  probaUy  sumested  to  them  by  some  Greek  wlio 
wished  to  save  ue  temple.  Hence,  though  separately 
neither  of  the  divine  twins  inspired  tbe  barbarians  with 
reverence,  their  common  shrine  was  not  only  spared, 
bnt,  if  we  may  credit  the  tradition  which  was  current 
in  tbe  days  of  Herodotus,  received  the  highest  honours 
from  Datia :  he  wOUld  not  su&r  tiis  ships  to  touch  the 
sacred  shore,  but  kept  them  at  the  island  of  BhwM. 
He  also  sent  a  herald  to  recall  the  Delians  who  bad 
fled  to  Tenoa ;  and  offered  sacrifioe  to  tbe  god,  in 
which  300  talente  of  ^nkincense  are  said  to  have 
been  consumed.  (Herodot,  6,07.)  After  the  Peieiao 
war,  the  Athenians  established  at  Delos  the  lieasuiy 
of  Ihe  Greeks^  and  mdeied  that  all  meetiogs  relative 
to  die  confederacy  sboaU  be  bdd  them.  <TAwyd., 
1,  96.)  In  tbe  tenth  year  of  the  PelopoDoaeian  war, 
not  being  satisfied  with  the  purifioatioDs  whkh  tbe  iai- 
and had  hitherto  uitdergone,  tbey  reueved  ita  entire 
population  to  AdramytUum,  where  tb^  obtained  a 
settlement  from  tbe  Persian  aatr^  Hiantacea.  (7%»- 
egi.,  fi,  1.)  Kara  many  of  these  anfoitanate  Daliana 
vrere  afterward  tieacbMousIy  mnideMd  by  «dw  of 
Araaces,  an  officer  of  Tiasaphemei.  (TAH«d.,e,  108.) 
Finally,  however,  the  Atneniaos  restored  those  that 
survived  to  tbeir  country  after  the  battle  «f  Amphipo- 
lis,  as  they  considered  that  tbeir  ill  sueceee  in  tbe 
war  proceeded  from  the  anger  of  tbe  god  on  account 
of  their  conduct  towards  this  onfbrtnnate  people. 
(TAueyd.,  6,  «t.)  Strabo  aaya  that  Deloa  became 
a  place  of  great  eonraercial  importaooe  after  tbe  de- 
stnictien  of  Corinib,  ss  the  laettbante  who  had  fre- 
quented that  city  then  withdrew  to  this  iaiand,  which 
afibrded  great  facilities  for  carrying  on  trade  on  ac 
count  of  tbe  convenience  of  ita  port,  ito  advantageous 
situation  with  respect  to  the  oossts  of  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  aa  well  aa  from  the  ^eat  cmcourae  of 
peeide  who  reaoi|led  thither  at  stated  times.  (PUn.,  4, 
13. — Lh.,  36, 48.)  The  Romans  especially  lavonied 
tW  intetasto  of  Ihe  Dsliaos,  thOBi^  tbey  had  eoncaded 
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>.>  the  AtbroiuiB  Uw  aovweignt/  of  the  UkaA  md 
A»  Uminiatntiaa  of  tlw  l«eipU.  (Pei^b.,  90,  18.) 
Bat,  on  tbs  oeci^atioa  at  Athans  by  tlw  gsnnab  of 
Kftmdttfla,  4My  luded  trao|»  in  Delos,  ud  tarn- 
nituA  thft  matMt  denstatioiu  theie  in  cotueqiMiiee 
•f  inhabituU  nfoBinjg  to  oiipMue  Uwir  owie. 
Aft«r  thu  eakniity  it  lenuuMd  in  la  impimndwd  ud 
doMtted  ■tste.  (Sfroio,  486.— ^mmn,  Jfiti- 
rati.,  c.  SS—PoHMK.,  8,  n.—AMltp.,  Thesa.  Anal., 
fol.  9,  p.  118.)  The  town  of  Delos  wu  nitute  in  t 
i^n  weteted  by  the  little  liTor  Inopus  (Stmbo,  I.  e. 
— CaWM.,  Ibnui.  m  IM.,  M6X  end  by  e  Ute,  called 
Traehoeidee  by  Herodotne  (S,  ITOJ,  and  Tfaeognia 
(v.  7).  CalHrnaehM  md  Eonpidea  aleo  allode  to  it. 
.  (AWiim.  IN  JM..  S61.— j^.  Teitr.^  1097.)  Tbe  iel> 
end  ie  now  called  Delo  or  SditU^  and  la  ao  coveted 
with  mine  and  niobiA  aa  to  admit  of  little  or  no  cnl- 
ttne.  (Wkeeltr,  vti.  1,  p.  88.— £FpoH.,  vol.  1.  p.  176. 
— TMfWorf,  Tol.  1,  p.  807.  — CAouwrf  GomJUr, 
YMftge  Ptttontfus,  toI.  1,  p.  896,  Mf«.) 

DcLPBi,  a  amell  but  impoitsnt  city  of  Phoeia  in 
Oieeee,  adnata  on  the  soatbern  aide  of  Mount  Pei^ 
naeeua,  end  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphilboatre. 
Jnatin  (M,  0)  aaja  it  had  no  walla,  but  was  defended 
iu  praciptees.  Straho  (418)  givea  it  »  circnl 
eixteen  ttadia;  and  Paoaantae  (10^  fi)  caDe  it 
ie6Xtc,  which  eeems  to  fanply  that  it  was  walled  like 
other  ettiee.  In  eartiar  times  it  waa,  peihaps,  tike 
OlytDpia,  defended  the  asnctity  of  ita  oitcle  and 
tbe  ineaence  of  iu  god.  These  being  found  not  to  af- 
fi»d  aufficieol  protectim  against  the  enterprises  of  the 
pioisne,  it  waa  probably  fortified,  and  beceine  a  regu- 
lar city  after  the  prsditoiy  incnrsiona  of  the  Phoeians. 
The  mils  may,  howerer,  be  coeval  widi  the  fonnda- 
tfonof  the  city  itaetf;  Uieir  high  antiquity  is  not  die- 
Hored  by  the  uee  of  mortar  in  Uie  canstrnctioD. 
Some  of  the  Egyptian  pyramidB  are  built  in  a  similar 
manner.  (Coamut  H»mum*s  J^yptiaea. — DoAwdTt 
Tow,  Tol.  I,  p.  164.) — Tbe  more  ancient  name  of 
Delphi  waa  ^uio,  from  the  setpent  Python,  as  ia  com- 
monhr  auppoeed,  «ducb  was  s«d  to  have  been  alain 
by  Apollo.  (Apottoi.,  BOUeA,,  1,  4,  9.)  Wheoee 
the  Dane  Delfdii  ftedf  wae  derived  we  are  not  in- 
Ibnned.  Some  make  the  city  to  have  received  diia 
name  fiom  Delphns,  a  son  of  Aptdlo.  Others  deduce 
die  ai^ation  from  tbs  Greek  ddcXfof,  « brethren,*' 
hscaose  Apollo  and  hia  brother  Btechne  were  boUi 
wmrdiippM  Ihenit  each  having  one  of  the  summits  of  [ 
PamassDa  lamd  to  him.  Tb»  author  of  die  Hvmn 
to  ApoUo  eeems  to  pon  on  the  weid  Delphi,  in  making 
Apollo  transftmn  himself  into  a  dolj^  (dc^^. — v. 
494).  Soma  anpposed,  that  the  name  waa  intended 
to  diedgnate  DeMii  aa  the  centre  or  navel  of  the  earth. 
Faber  makes  it  Tel  Pki,  "  the  oracle  of  the  Son"  (Co- 
biri,  vol.  I,  p.  66),  and  Bryant  would  tempt  ua  to  le- 
aolve  the  Nymph  who  originally  pfended  over  the 
sacred  precinda  of  Driphi,  hito  Am  omfke,  i.  e.,  "/ow 
mntlt."  (J^/Mmw.voI.  I,p.ll0a»d345.)  Jgnee 
derites  the  Mane  ofDelpfai  from  the  Arabic  Teii,  "  to 
inquire.**  {Oreek  Lt*.,  *■  «■)  If,  amid  ^ese  variona 
etymological  theories,  we  might  venture  to  sddace  one 
of  oar  own,  it  would  be,  that  Bf  AM,  the  .£oltc  form 
for  AeAfof  (MieiMctre,  Dud.,  p.  189,  c),  contains  the 
inie  gome  of  tbe  name,  vii.,  BeA,  or  the  old  term  eX 
(i.  ei,  "the  ma"),  widi  the  Oaammt  prefixed  mpUoe 
of  the  equate.  (Cempaie  tbe  Graeh  finme  ifJuoc, 
i.  e.,  iX-tat,  oOar,  1.  e.,  0eX-a(,  and  the  Latin  Scl.) 
Delpki  will  dten  be  the  city  of  the  Son.  (Oompaie 
whh  tbe  tern  BeX  tbe  Orientel  Auf.)— In  apeakii^ 
of  thi*  city,  the  poeu  eooHMinly  use  tbe  aj^irilatioo 
ef  Pylkn,  btrt  Heiodeeos  and  Uatcfiana  in  geneial  pr*. 
far  that  of  DeMd,  and  ■!•  silent  M  to  Ae  odiar.  A 
shnt  akstdi  «r  Ae  faiitny  of  dits  meet  eaMmied  on* 
skaitd  t«D|plewiUiK^peifaaps,beuBaoeeptable  todM 
teadoK-  Tnoueh  not  so  anownt  aa  Dedona,  it  ts  «vi- 
Asot  that  the  ftM  of  Ike  D^Mio  shitaM  bed  beea 


t^lkhod  at  a  very  ear^  penod,  fism  die  mentMi  nadt 
of  it  by  Homer,  and  the  acconnts  supplied  b;  P«u- 
saniaa  and  Straho.  The  Hoaaerio  hymn  to  ApoQo  io- 
fomu  oe  (v.  381,  ttqq-},  that,  trhen  the  lyUoo  gai 
wae  eet^ishing  his  oiacle  at  Delphi,  he  beheld  go  tbe 
sea  a  merchant-ship  Emm  Cret^ ;  ibis  be  dincU  Is 
Criaaa,  and  appoints  tbe  foreigners  tbe  eemati  ■(  la* 
newly-eatabliwed  sanctnary,  near  whi^  they  satiied. 
When  this  story,  which  we  vroald  not  affirm  to  be  bie 
toriealiy  true,  ii  strif^ied  of  the  language  of  poetiy,  it 
can  onn  mean,  that  a  Cretan  colony  fsnnded  the  ta» 
pie  and  onde  ef  DeinbL  (iTecm,  Ueeii,  vol  8,  b 
94.)  Sti^i^oita^lliatitwBsatfiiatcounlteaoa^ 
by  die  nei^botmM  sUtes ;  bat  diet,  sfUs  ita  hm 
beeeme  mere  widdy  spreed,  foreign  priness  and  m> 
tions  e^etly  sought  responses  from  the  aaoed  tripod, 
and  knided  die  altar  of  the  god  with  rich  preunti 
and  cortly  offeringa  (410).  P«iaaniaa  atatss  that  tlw 
most  ancient  temfde  of  ApoUo  at  Da^  wu  iemi, 
according  to  eome,  out  of  bnaebes  of  bay,  and  dut 
these  branches  were  cut  front  the  tree  was  at 
Tempo.  Tbe  form  of  this  temple  veeenbkd  that  of  ( 
cottage.  After  mentioning  a  second  and  a  Ihiid  teoi- 
pie,  die  one  raised,  aa  tbe  Delpbiana  mid,  Iqr  beet 
irarn  wax  and  wings,  and  eent  by  ApoUo  to  tfie  Hy- 
perbneana,  and  die  other  boat  cif  braes,  be  eddi^  thil 
to  this  succeeded  a  foailb  and  more  staUhr  sdifieeirf 
stone,  erected  by  two  aKhitacIa  named  u^ophtaioi 
and  Asamedea.  (Poiteeit.,  10,  5.)  Here  wsra  d» 
positea  the  anmptnous  preeenta  of  O^es  Mid  Midu. 
Alyatteeand  Crcnns  (Aeredot.,  I,l4;fi0,51),  iiwell 
as  thoae  of  tbe  Sybaritee,  Spineta,  and  Siediots,  each 
prince  and  nation  having  their  separate  chapel  ei  Itm- 
ury  for  the  reception  of  these  offericga,  with  aa 
scrmtioo  attestiqg  the  name  of  the  donor  and  tbe  cum 
of  tbe  gift.  (Sfraio.420.)  Hie  temple  having  beat 
accidentally  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  first  year  of  ds 
fifty-eigfadi  Olympiad,  or  M8  B.C.  (Pousm.,  1 1  ), 
the  Ami^tictyons  undertodt  U>  build  ancrther  ii»  the 
sun  of  three  hundred  tUents,  of  which  tbe  BelphiiiM 
were  to  psy  one  fourth.  The  temainder  of  the  amoBol 
ia  said  to  have  been  obtained  by  eontribntioM  to 
the  difibrent  cities  and  nations.  Anuuis,  kisctf 
Egypt,  fnmi^ed  a  thousand  talenta  of  alumina.  Tbe 
Akmeonidc,  a  wealthv  Athenian  family,  uodettook 
tbe  eonfraet,  and  agreed  to  eoostnict  the  edifice  of  Fe- 
rine atone,  but  afterward  liberally  anbatituted  Puiu 
marble  fot  the  front,  a  elrcumataoce  which  is  nid  tc 
have  added  coneideiebly  to  their  infloeoce  at  Delphi 
(Jieroiet.,  %  180.— /d.,  6.  68.)  Aecofdihg  to  Stia- 
bo  and  Paaaaniaa,  die  aiehitcet  waa  fipintktmi,  ■ 
CorinthMn.  The  vast  riches  accumulated  in  this  tem- 
ple, led  Xerxes,  after  having  forced  the  pasa  of  Tbcf- 
mopyln,  to  detach  a  portion  of  hia  army  into  Pbocit, 
witn  a  view  of  aecuring  Delphi  and  its  treasores,  idiich, 
aa  Heiodotua  afilirms,  were  better  known  to  him  tbia 
the  conlente  of  his  own  palace.  1^  enterpiise,  ho«- 
ever,  (ailed,  owing,  as  it  was  rnmrted  by  the  Delphim 
to  the  manHeel  inteipoeition  or  the  deny,  who  lorifiK 
tbe  barbariane  and  nuried  destruction  on  their  scat- 
tered bands.   (Herodot.,  8,  37.)   Many  yesrs  m\m- 

3 Dent  to  this  event,  the  temple  fell  into  tbe  huidi  ef 
le  Phoeians,  headed  by  Philomelas,  who  scrupled  Ml 
to  appnjmate  its  riches  to  the  payment  of  his  troavs 
m  die  war  he  wae  then  wagW  asainal  Thebae.  The 
PbocianB  an  said  to  have  pMneered  die  tanpK  diH 
ring  this  contest,  ef  gold  and  aUver,  to  the  eBormoaa 
amount  of  10,000  talents,  or  nearly  10,600,000  dol- 
lars. (Compare  Paatfemee,  10,  1t.—Straie,  4«.1 
At  a  still  later  peitod,  Delphi  became  exposed  to  i 
fbnnidBble  attack  Irom  a  lam  hod;  of  Gaols,  beaded 
by  dieir  king  Bnnnm.  These  MbarieBi^  bsmg 
forced  the  defiles  of  Btovut  <E*»,  possessed  thn» 
selves  of  die  temple  end  raneacked  iu  tieaaaiea.  The 
beoly  which  Hutf  obtained  on  thia  occaeion  is  attied 
loheMbeaniMmeBBe;  and  this  dMjf  naatbsve«e 
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maiwi  m  mnonng  to  tbur  own  counb;,  UDce  we 
m  uM,  tbit,  aa  Ae  ewtore  ttf  Toloaa, «  city  of  Gaol, 
bf  tha  Ronan  geoml  Cnpio,  a  great  part  of  the  Dal- 
^  apoib  wu  found  then.  (S/roio,  ISa.—Dia 
CauMM,  EMOtrft.,  p.  680.)  Pansasiaa,  however, 
tibttm,  that  tbe  Gaala  met  with  great  disasters  in 
tbev  attMSfit  on  Belj^,  and  were  totally  discomfited 
thfoo^  the  lEiracnloaa  interreDliOD  of  tbe  god  (10, 
S8.-4^mpare  Poli/bau,  1,  8,  S.—iU.,  3,  20,  6.— 
As(M»  M,  0).  SylU  ia  alao  uid  to  have  robbed  tbis 
IH^I^  wd)  M  tboae  of  CHytapU  and  E^daarus. 
(D»  Cwf.,  Smrpt.t  p.  6M.— Sie.,  Exarpt., 
4ML}  Strabo  anorea  na,  that  in  his  time  the  temple 
was  greatly  imporraiahed,  all  the  ofleringa  of  any 
lahie  banng  ham  auccessiTely  removed.  The  Em- 
psnt  Hen  carried  off,  according  to  Pausaniaa  (10, 7), 
fife  bndied  statoes  of  bmiKe  one  time.  Con- 
stantiDsOe  Grest,  however,  proved  a  more  iatal  ene- 
my to  Delphi  than  either  Sylla  or  Neio.  He  removed 
■he  aaoed  tripods  to  edom  the  hippodrome  of  hii  new 
city,  whae,  together  with  the  Apollo,  the  statues  of 
tte  ffefiemiiaD  mnees,  and  a  celebrated  statue  of  Pan, 
they  were  extant  when  SoEomen  wrote  his  history. 
(6iUm,  DeeSiu  tmd  FaU,  c.  17.)  Among  these  tri- 
MNbwae  the  tuaoas  one,  which  the  Greeks,  after  the 
lattle  of  Pletm,  found  m  tbe  camp  of  Msrdonius. 
Tha  BiaMD  Column  which  supported  this  tripod  is 
itiR  to  bo  seen  at  Constantinople.  {Clarke'*  Trav- 
ti»—Oneet,  Egypt,  &c.,  vol.  3,  p.  75,  teqq.)-~The 
MfB/L  whence  issned  the  prophetic  vapour,  which  in- 
spind  the  isiestess,  was  said  to  be  the  central  point 
of  the  earth,  tUs  having  been  proved  by  Jupiter  bia»- 
■eU,  who  despatched  two  ea^es  from  opposite  quar- 
tan of  the  Meveiss,  which  there  encountered  each 
other.  (StTMk),  419.— Pohms.,  10,  16.— KtU.,  de 
One.  Dt/.,  p.  409.)  Strtbo  noorta,  that  Uie  sacred 
ti^od  was  [daced  over  the  mouUi  of  the  eave,  whence 
pneeeded  tbe  ezhaUtion,  and  which  was  qf  great 
■qMk  On  tlna  asi  tbe  Pythia,  who,  having  caught 
the  iaafiiratwn,  prooouncea  her  oracles  in  extempore 
inse  or  verae ;  if  the  former,  it  was  immediately  ver- 
■fiad  tiy  tbe  ppet  ahrays  employed  for  that  purpose. 
Titt  ancle  itoalf  ia  said  to  Inve  been  discovered  by 
•  acrid— t  Sana  goats  having  strayed  to  lbs  mouth  of 
the  vren  loddenly  seized  with  convulsions : 

those  Ufcewtse  by  whom  they  were  touj^  in  this  aitua- 
tkn  iKving  beea  afibcted  in  a  aimilar  manner,  the 
itTfTMBatauwi  was  deemed  supernatural,  and  the  cave 
fonawMi  the  seat  of  prophecy.    (Pau#an.,  10,  5. 
— Pfaf..  de  One.  Def.,  p.  433.— Pfm.,  2,  83.)  The 
pnaalaaa  could  oo^  be  coneolled  on  certain  days, 
rbe  seaaon  of  inquiry  was  the  spring,  during  tbe 
month  Baaima.    (PiMt.,  Quasi  Grtec.,  p.  293.)  Sac- 
i^ss  arid  other  ceremoniea  were  to  be  performed  by 
those  who  sought  an  answer  ftom  the  oracle,  before 
they  could  be  admitted  into  tbe  sanctoaiy.  {Herodot., 
r,  140.— di  dru.  Dtf.,  p.  436,  437.— IJ  ,  de 
I^rtL  Ofuc..  p.  9ST.)  Tbe  moat  remarkable  of  the 
^thiui  respenaea  are  those  which  Herodotus  records 
as  bavii^  been  delivered  to  tbe  Athenians,  before  the 
nrasion  of  S^ne*  (7, 140],  to  Crcssus  ( 1, 46),  to  Ly- 
cnrgus  (1,  89),  to  Glaucus  the  Spartan  (6j  86),  and 
Me  rrtative  to  AgoMlttiB,  cited      Pausanias  (3,  8), 
TVm  ira*t  knNrer,  it  apfum,  no  difficulty  in  l»i- 
hm§  aad  otlMnnae  bflMDcing  the  Pythia  herself,  as 
Uataiy  pnaeota  na  with  several  instancea  of  this  im- 
poaMae.    Tbva  vre  are  told,  that  the  AlcnHeonidae  sug- 
Mated  oa  one  oecaafon  soch  answm  as  accorded  with 
mil  poUtied  deHgni.   (^troda.,  fi,  62,  90.)  Cle- 
o—euea,  kiiw  of  warta,  also  prevailed  on  the  priestess 
to  nnar  Umt  his  cweague  Seraaxstna  vraa  illegitimate. 
On  the  diecovery,  however,  of  tbis  machination,  tbe 
PythiA  was  removed  from  her  office.  (Jlerodotua, 
Mw)    The  same  ebaiga  was  brought  against  Plis- 
tsiiax,  anather  eovereign  of  Speita.  (TAh^i^,  0,  16. 
— CooeiMre  PUu^  YiL  Demotth.,  p.  854.— 2a.,  Vit. 


Ifie-t  p.  S32.)  Delphi  derived  farther  cetsbnty  Iroia 
its  being  the  place  where  ^e  Ainphictyonic  council 
held  one  of  their  assemblies  {Strabo,  420. — SainU 
Croix,  dea  Gouvem.  Fedar.  Art.,  2,  p.  19),  and  aleO 
from  the  institution  of  the  games  which  that  ancient 
tad  illustrious  body  had  established  after  tbe  success- 
ful termination  of  the  CrissKan  war.  {Vid.  Pythia, 
II.,  and  compare  Clintm't  Fasti  HelUnici,  Appeti' 
dix,  1,  p.  196.)  For  an  account  of  the  ruins  of  JDe^ 
phi,  on  part  of  the  site  of  which  stands  the  present 
village  of  Caa^  conanlt  Clark^a  Travel*— Cfneett 
Eg^,  &e.,  vol.  7,  p.  SS9,  atqq.—DodaeWt  Tour, 
vol  l,j>.  174,  se;;. — And  for  some  remarks  on  the 
fable  of  ApoUo  and  Python,  consult  tho  latter  article. 
— No  traces  of  tbe  sacred  aperture  remain  at  the  pros' 
ent  day.  Dr.  Clarke,  however,  inclines  to  the  opin- 
ion that  it  ought  to  be  searched  for  in  the  very  mid- 
dle of  the  ancient  city.  He  bases  his  remaric  on  a 
passage  of  Steph.  Byz.  (p.  229,  ed.  Gronot.,  Amat., 
1678),  and  on  the  statement  of  Stiabo,  that  the  navei 
of  the  earth  was  in  the  midat  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
{Clarke's  Travelt,  I.  c.) 

DilpbIcds,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  hia  eanc 
toary  and  worship  at  Delphi. 

Delfhds,  a  son  of  ApoUo  aitd  CeUeno,  wbo,  ac 
cording  to  one  account,  was  the  founder  of  Delphi. 
{Pauatm.,  10,  6.) 

DxLTA,  a  psrt  of  Egypt,  which  received  that  name 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the  fourth  letter 
of  the  Greek  alphabet.  It  lay  between  the  Canopic 
and  Pelusiac  mouths  of  the  Nile,  where  the  river  be- 
gins to  branch  off,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  foxmedt  in  part  at  least,  if  not  altogether,  by  the 
draoaitea  ot  the  Nile.  (CooBuUremarka  under  tlie  aF> 
ticie  Nilua,  and  alao  I^dPa  Geology,  vd.  1,  p.  355.) 

DkkIoks,  an  Athenian,  of  obscure  origin,  tbe  son 
of  a  mariner,  and  at  first  a  mariner  himself.  He  al 
terward,  although  without  any  liberal  education,  came 
forward  as  a  public  speaker,  and  obtained  great  influ- 
ence among  bis  conntnmen.  Demades  is  described 
as  a  witty,  acnte,  and  fluent  speaker,  but  an.  unprin* 
cipled  aiiid  immoral  man.  Having  been  taken  pria- 
oner  at  Chnronea,  he  is  said,  by  a  Tree  and  well-timed 
rebuke,  to  have  checked  the  insolent  joy  displayed 
by  Philip,  but  afterward  to  have  allowed  himself  to  be 
corrupted,  and  employed  as  a  venal  agent  by  the  con 
queror.  The  first  part  of  this  story  is  hardly  credible, 
ue  latter  ia  fnllr  sobatantiated.  Demades  from  this 
time  was  the  tool  of  Macedon.  He  advocated  the  in- 
terests of  Philip,  flattered  his  successor  Alexander, 
sided  with  Antipater,  and,  in  a  word,  ia  described  by 
Plutarch  as  the  man  who,  of  all  the  demagogues  of  the 
dav,  contributed  most  to  the  ruin  of  his  country.  (  Vit. 
Phoc.  imt.)  He  was  at  last  put  to  death  by  Cassan- 
der,  having  been  proved,  by  means  of  an  intercepted 
letter,  to  be  in  secret  league  with  the  enemies  of  tbe 
former,  B.C.  SIS.  Ciceio  and  Quintilian  state,  that 
no  orationa  of  Demades  were  extant  in  their  time. 
(Cm;.,  Brut.,  O.  —  Quhit.,  2,  17,  et  12.)  The  old 
rhetorician,  however,  from  whom  Tzetzes  drew  his 
information  on  the  subiect,  had  read  speeches  of  his. 
{Tzetz.,  Chil.,  6,  36,  ate.)  We  have,  moreover,  re- 
maining at  the  present  day  a  fragment  of  an  oration 
by  Demadea,  entitled  ii^  r^s  dudeKoer/of,  "An 
apology  for  hit  conduct  dunng  the  tweheyeart  he  hoi 
been  a  public  orator.'*  It  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  col- 
lections of  Aldus,  Stephens,  and  Reiske.  {Ruhnken, 
Hist.  Crit.  Orat.  Grac.,  in  Oputc,  vol.  1,  p.  349. 
atqq. — Haupftnann,  de  Demode  Dittert.  —  SekHStt, 
mat,  Ut.  Gr.,  vol.  S,  p.  266,  .) 

DiHAKATOa,  L  tHe  son  and  ancceasor  of  Aiiatoo 
on  the  throne  of  Sparta,  B.C.  626.  Be  wasdeposed. 
through  the  intrigues  of  Cleomenes,  his  colleague,  on 
the  ground  of  his  oeing  illegitimate.  After  bis  deposi- 
tion, be  waa  chosen  and  held  the  oflSce  of  magistrate 
bat,  haiae  inankinslT  derided  on  one  occasion  by  Lei 
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otycbidee,  who  had  beeo  anpirinted  king  b  hu  itetd, 
be  retiied,  fint  to  the  ieUna  of  Zftcjnthos,  whither  be 
wu  panned  bj  the  Laeed»moiiiuu,  .aiid  afterward 
cioseed  over  into  Asia  to  Dariua,  who  recetTed  faim 
honourably,  and  presented  him  with  lands  and  cities. 
(Herod.,  6,  69,  70.)  He  enabled  Xeixes  sabseonently 
to  obtain  the  Domiutimi  to  the  empire,  in  prelerence 
le  his  elder  brother  Aiubezarnes,  bj  euggestingto  him 
an  ergument,  the  justice  of  whieh  was  scknowledzed 
br  Darius.  (Herod.,  7,  8.)  We  find  him  alter  ihia, 
though  an  exile  from  bis  countrf,  yet  sending  the  first 
intelugence  to  Sparta  of  the  designs  of  Xerxes  against 
Gtreece.  {Herod.,  1,  839.)  He  accompanied  the 
monarch  on  his  expedition,  frankly  praised  to  him  the 
discipline  of  the  Greeks,  and  eqwcially  that  tiS  the 
&iaiuns ;  shd,  before  the  battle  of  TbenncwjbB,  ex- 
puined  to  him  tome  of  the  warlike  ca atoms  of  (he  last- 
mentioned  pewle.  (Herod.,  7, 309.)  We  learn  also, 
that  he  advised  Xerxes  to  seize,  with  his  fleet,  on  the 
island  of  Cythera,  off  the  coast  of  Laconia,  from  which 
he  might  continnallj^infest  the  shores  of  that  coontiy. 
The  monarch  did  not  adopt  bis  suggestion,  bat  still 
always  regarded  the  exile  ftiartan  as  a  firiend,  and 
treated  him  accordingly.  The  naton  of  the  advice 
relative  to  Cythm  makes  it  more  than  probable  that 
Demoratua,  in  sending  home  information  of  the  threat- 
ened expedition  of  Xerxes,  meant  in  reality  to  taunt 
and  alarm  his  countrymen.  {Herod.,  7, 334,  *eqq^ — 
n.  A  rich  citizen  of  Cwnth,  of  the  ftmiW  of  the  Sac- 
chiada.  When  Cypselua  had  usurped  Oie  aoTnreign 
power  of  Corinth,  Dematatus,  widi  ell  his  family,  mi- 
orated  to  Italy,  and  settled  at  Tarqulnii,  658  years  be- 
lore  Christ.  Commerce  had  not  been  deemed  disrep- 
utable among  the  Corinthian  nobilily  ;  and  ae  a  mer- 
chant, therefore,  Demaratua  had  formed  ties  of  friend- 
abip  at  this  place.  He  brought  great  wealth  with  him. 
l^e  sculptors  Eucheir  and  Eugrammus,  and  Cleo- 
i^ntuB  tne  painter,  were  said  to  have  accompanied 
him  ;  and  along  with  the  fine  arts  of  Greece,  he  taught 
rio  the  popnlar  accoant  said)  alphabetic  writing  to  the 
Etrurians.  Hn  son  Locumo  migrated  afterward  to 
Rome,  and  became  monarch  there  under  the  name  of 
Tarquiniua  Priscua.  {PUn.,  36,  9.  — Lte.,  1,  34, 
teqq.y-lll.  A  Corinthian,  in  the  time  of  Philip  and 
his  BOO  Alexander.  He  had  connexions  of  oospi- 
tali^  with  the  rml  family  irf  Macedcm,  and,  haTuig 
paidf  a  visit  to  I%Iip,  succeeded  in  reconciling  that 
monarch  to  bit  eon.  After  Alexander  had  overthrown 
^  Posian  empire,  Demaratua,  though  advanced  in 
years,  made  a  voyage  to  the  east  in  order  to  see  the 
conqueror,  and,  when  he  beheld  him,  exclaimed, "  What 
a  pleasure  have  those  Greeka  missed,  who  died  witfaoat 
seeingAlezander  seated  on  the  throne  of  Dariiisl*'  He 
died  soon  after,  and  waa  honoured  with  a  magnificent 
fooeral.  {Phi.,  Vti.  Alex.,  c.  87.— 7d.  ibid.,  c.  66. 
—Jd.,  Vit.  Agew.,  c.  16.)— IV.  A  Corinthian  exile  at 
the  court  of  niilip,  king  of  Macedonia.  {Plat.,  Alex.) 

DemitrU,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Cerea,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Demeler  {Aii/i^Tm}).  Tt  was  then  customary 
for  the  TOtaries  of  the  goddess  to  lash  themselves  with 
whips  made  with  the  b«rk  of  trees.  The  Athenisns 
batitnted  tot  a  short  time  a  solemni^  of  the  aame 
name,  b  hooonr  of  Demetrins  FoliofcAoi. 

DBHiTKUa,  a  city  of  Theasaly,  on  the  Sinus  Pelaa- 
gicus  or  PagasKUS,  at  the  month  of  the  river  Onches- 
tuB.  It  owed  its  name  and  origin  to  DemetriuB  Foli- 
orcetes,  about  S90  B.C.,  and  derived,  as  Stnbo  re- 
ports, its  population,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the 
neishboarii^  towna  of  Nelia,  Vmm,  Ormeniam, 
RImaa,  S«»ibs,  Olizon,  Bmbe,  and  loleos,  all  of  which 
were  finally  included  within  its  territory.  {Stralo, 
436. — Plitt.,  Vit.  Demetr.)  It  soon  became  one  of 
the  most  flourivbing  towns  in  Tbesssly,  and,  in  a  mil- 
itary point  of  view,  was  allowed  to  rank  among  the 
principal  fortresaea  of  Greece.  It  was,  in  fact,  iDOst 
advantageooely  ptaeed  far  defendiBg  the  approachee  to 


the  defile  of  Tempe,  as  wdl  on  tha  nde  of  the  plUM 

as  on  that  of  the  mountains.  Its  maritime  aitaitiao 
also,  both  from  its  proximity  to  the  i^nd  of  Eabn, 
to  Attica,  the  FeloponnesuB,  the  C^clades,  and  tbe  op- 
posite sboras  of  Asia,  rendered  it  a  most  important 
acquisition  to  the  eovereigna  of  Macedonia.  Henea 
Philip,  Uw  eon  of  Demetrins,  is  said  to  have  tennad  it 
one  of  the  chaioa  <^  Greece.  {Poljfb.,  17, 11.— Lie„ 
83,  S7.—Id.,  38,  6.)  After  the  haule  of  (^ynosufili- 
alib,  it  became  the  principal  town  of  the  MagMsiin  i* 
public,  and  the  seat  of  government  It  fell  nnder  the 
Roman  power  after  the  battle  of  Pydna.  Demetriti 
is  generally  thought  to  coincide  with  the  modem  Vela, 
but  thia  last  occupies  the  site  of  the  aocieiit  Pigiw, 
( Cramer't  Atu.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  434.) 

DiMTBlDa,  I.  a  eon  of  Antigonos  and  Stiatoaies, 
snmamed  FolioicStes  (TIo^MpitvT^),  "itri^  if 
eitiet,*'  from  his  taloits  as  an  engmeer,  and  his  peeo- 
liar  skill  b  conducting  sieges,  especially  by  the  ud  of 
machineB  and  enginea  either  invented  or  int]mTed  by 
himself.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  aeni  by 
hie  father  against  Ptolemy,  who  had  invaded  Snia. 
He  waa  defeated  near  Qau ;  hut  he  aoon  rnaina  Ui 
loaa  by  e  victory  over  one  of  the  generals  of^  the  ene- 
my. He  afterward  sailed  widi  a  leet  of  360  elupi  te 
Athens,  "and  restored  the  Athenians  to  tiber^,  by  free- 
ing them  from  the  power  of  Caseanderand  PuHaaj, 
and  expelling  the  garrison  which  waa  stationed  there 
under  Demetrius  Phalereus.  The  gratitude  of  tbe 
Athenians  to  their  deliverer  passed  all  bounds,  or  wu 
only  equalled  by  their  fulsome  and  impiooa  adnhtio)^ 
the  details  of  which  are  to  be  found  tn  the  pages  of 
Hatareb.  (Vit.  Demetr.,  c.  10.)  But  Demetiivi 
was  eoon  summoned  by  his  fiither  to  leave  the  flatteiy 
of  orators  and  demagogues,  in  order  to  reanms  tlw 
combined  duties  of  sn  admiral  and  an  engineer  in  the 
reduction  of  Cyprus.  After  a  slight  engagement  wiA 
Menelaua,  dw  brother  of  Ptolemy,  he  laid  siege  to  Stl- 
amia,  the  ancient  capital  of  that  island.  The  occor- 
rences  of  this  siege  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
histoiy,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  dele-tniit- 
ed  reeiatance  opposed  to  the  asaailanta,  and  tbe  neat 
importance  attached  to  its  issue  by  the  heads  of  tbs 
befligerent  parties,  ea  for  a  new  species  of  wartike 
engine  mvented  1^  Demetrius,  and  first  em^oyed  )rj 
him  wainst  the  city  of  Salamis.  Tbe  imtnmmt  in 
qneation  was  called  an  HetepSlig,  or  "Town-taker," 
and  was  an  immense  tower,  coDeisting  <^  nine  eto- 
ries,  gradually  diminishing  as  they  rose  m  attitode, 
and  affording  accommodation  for  a  large  number  of 
armed  men,  who  discharged  all  sorts  of  missiles  sgaioit 
the  ramparu  of  the  enemy.  Ptolemy,  dreadiog  tbe 
fall  of  Salamis,  which  would  pave  the  way,  as  M  ea- 
sily foresaw,  for  the  entire  conqaeet  of  Cyprus,  bid 
already  made  formidable  preparations  for  compdliiS 
Demetriua  to  raiae  the  siege.  A  tnetdofable  aeafi^ 
ensued,  in  which  the  ruler  of  E^pt  wee  completely 
defeated,  with  tbe  loss  of  nearly  alt  liie  fleet,  and  thirty 
thousand  prisoners.  An  invasion  of  Egypt,  by  Anti- 
gonus,  then  took  place,  but  ended  diagracefnlly ;  and 
Demetriua  was  sent  to  reduce  the  Rhodisfs,  who  ^ 
•isted  b  remaininp  alliea  to  Ptolemy.  Toe  opeiatMM 
of  the  ton  of  Antigonns  befi»«  Rfaodea,  and  tbe  reso- 
lute defence  of  the  place  by  the  inhabitants,  presMt 
perhaps  tbe  most  remarkable  example  of  skill  and  be- 
roiam  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  annala  of  ancient  war- 
fare. The  HelepoliM  employed  on  this  occasion  greatly 
exceeded  the  one  that  waa  used  in  the  siege  of  Sala> 
mis.  Its  tovrera  were  150  feet  high ;  it  was  snppened 
on  eight  eDormoas  viieela,  and  propelled  by  the  lahmi 
of  3400  men.  After  a  siege  of  a  whole  year,  howew, 
the  enterpriae  was  abandoned,  a  treaty  waa  concluded 
with  the  Rhodiana,  and  Demetrius,  at  the  request  of 
the  Athenians,  who  were  now  again  aubjected  to  tht 
Haeedooian  ytAe,  proceeded  to  reacue  Grseee  fi«B 
the  power  of  Caasandet.  In  AiK.be  waa  m  tnecew- 
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M  Am  Im  nhiDtt^  ■pmd  Uh  tmt  of  Ui  umi 
WW  tht  wfaols  of  tint  coootiT.   Tba  olmet  of  Anti- 
pmm  tai  lua  son  was  now  to  vStet  tha  iual  aabjog*- 
tiDB  of  Hacolonia,  Eppt,  and  the  Eaat.   "Die  coo- 
Uenej  of  Selcoeca,  Ptolerayi  Ljaimachva,  and  Ca»- 
MtdK  ma  tbef^ora  renewed,  with  the  view  of  cruah* 
tiMaa  TwHt™  wbeima,  and  in  the  battle  of  Ipau 
\imj  iBBeeotoJ  m  ofcetmg  tbdr  object.  Antigoniu 
-aB  in  the  coniicl,  wd  DMBetrioa,  after  a  precipitate 
Ight  of  too  mika,  leguned  hia  fleet  with  otdj  a  small 
nauMntof  btaoDce  powsrfiil  boat.  Sailing  toon  after 
la  Athena,  be  leoeiTod  informatioa  from  the  fickle  and 
angniefbl  inbabitante  that  thej  had  reaolred  to  admit 
DO  king  wiihkt  their  ei^ ;  opoo  vAoett,  findiiw  that  all 
Gnecahad  now  aubmitloJ  to  the  inflneneo  of  Caaaan- 
der,  be  nade  adeocent  on  the  cout  at  Corinth  fiw  the. 
mere  pmpoaea  of  plonder  and  ronogo,  and  afterward 
coamiHad  aimilar  langeo  almig  the  wb(^  csoaat  of 
Thnea.  Faitnoe,  bowerer,  aooD  nmilcd  again.  Se- 
lencB^jealoaB  of  the  power  of  Ljraimtcbas,  whose  ter- 
liume  now  extended  to  the  Sjiian  borders,  reaolved 
to  ftreoAheo  hia  own  dominions  by  forming  an  sili- 
uca  inu  the  fiunilj  of  Demotriaa,  which  waa  atill 
pMaiaed  of  conndenblo  cUima  and  interest*.  He 
Amfbn  mado  [vopoaale  fat,  and  obtained  in  marriwe, 
the  accomplished  Stialonice,  the  dangbter  of  bis  for- 
loei  liTaL    The  power  of  Demetrius  again  becsnw 
fenaidaUe,  an  alliance  with  Ptolemj,  who  gave  him 
his  dai^iter  PtolemaTs  in  marriage,  having  uao  added 
to  iu  inciBBse    Having  compelled  the  Athenians  to 
opon  iheir  nuo  md  nctive  a  gaiiiini,  and  hoTing 
Moenna^lMgiven  their  yorioaa  fiehlenoai,  he  toinea 
hia  atteatioo  u>  Macodmiu,  and  baviiig  embraced  an 
oppottimitj  of  interfering  in  the  aflairs  of  that  coantry, 
which  was  tSosied  by  dissenaions  between  the  two 
sons  of  Csaauder,  be  ent  off  Alexander,  one  of  the 
two  priaen,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  thiooe. 
Hia  watlaai  imbitioa  now  projeeted  new  conqneela  in 
Eonpe  sDd  Am.  Taming  bis  sima  against  Pyrrhus, 
he  drove  him  from  lliessaly,  and  tun  marched  to 
Hwbes,  which  be  took  by  assault.    About  the  same 
time  abo  be  bnilt  llie  city  of  Demetriaa  on  the  Pels*- 
pe  golf;  and,  in  oidor  to  increase  his  naval  power, 
mned  a  matrimonial  union  with  the  daughter  of  Aga- 
Ihoeles,  tyrant  of  Sicily.   His  fleet  at  length  amounted 
lo  500  mllies,  main  of  them  having  fifteen  or  eixteen 
Mnks  V  oars;  while  his  land  forces  eiceeded  eooaid- 
erably  100,000  men,  of  which  more  than  13,000  were 
c«T«by.  This  formidable  power  excited  the  alann  of 
Ljsimadiaa  and  Ptolemy ;  the  latter  advanced  against 
Greece  with  his  fleet,  while  the  former,  with  P^rrfaas 
bio  ally,  made  a  land  attack  on  Mscedon  in  two  difier- 
eot  pomts  at  ooce.    Demetriaa  took  the  field  with  his 
aa«d  aheri^,  but  when  be#ppn>aebed  the  poaitim  of 
Fftdm,  the  greater  part  of  bia  troopt  deaerted  him, 
and  be  waa  eoopdlod  to  flee.    Leaving  Macedon  a 
pnf  to  Lysiineeluia  and  Fyrriiua,  the  active  Demetrius 
paaesd  over  into  Asia  Minor  with  a  body  of  hia  best 
troops,  lesdved  lo  assail  hia  adversary  in  the  most 
TolMr^le  quarter.   The  enlerpriae  waa  at  first  at- 
mdsd  with  the  moit  biilliBnt  niceeaa.   In  ■  short 
tisM,  bmvem,  a  chock  was  imposed  on  bie  career  by 
Agithocles,  tbe  son  of  Lysimaebas,  and  Demetriaa 
was  compelled  to  *PjAj  fo'  protoctkn)  to  bia  aged  soo- 
ia-law  SelcDcus.   The  Latter  yielded  to  hia  atdtcit*- 
nona  only  ao  &r  as  to  grant  bim  permission  to  spend 
fcavomonsba  within  bia  territoir ;  and  was  rahseqnently 
indaced  by  hia  courtiers  to  rid  himself  of  ao  dauenniB 
•  gDatf,byseo£ag  him  a  prisoner  to  t  strong  mrtrssa ' 
oa  tbe  Synaa  eoaat,  about  sixty  miles  sooth  of  Anti- 
ocL   A  snfficient  rerenue  was  allowed  bim  for  hia 
anppoct,  and  ha.waa  permitted  to  indnlge  in  the  cbace 
«nd  other  manly  exerciaea,  always,  boweror,  nndor  tbe 
wye  of  his  keepers.   At  last,  however,  pviog  op  alt 
active  poraiuts,  he  closed  bis  checkered  lira,  at  the  end 
ttaee  yeara,  »  victim  to  cbagiiD.  sloth,  and  inteiB- 


pera&ee.  ffia  mnuna  wan  ddireied  op  to  im  aoi 
Anti^ns,  who  intoned  them  with  great  q)landoar  hi 
tbe  city  of  Demetiiaa.  The  sge  of  Demetrius  at  tbe 
time  of  his  death  was  fifty-four.  Hia  posterity  enjoy 
ed  the  throne  of  Macedon  in  eontinoed  sneceestOD 
down  to  Perses,  when  tbe  Roman  conquest  took  place. 
— Demetrius  was  remsriuble  for  the  possession  of  two 
qualities,  vrtiich  seem  to  be  sltogetber  ineonsistent 
with  each  other,  an  exceasNo  lo^  of  plesaore  and  aa 
ardent  passion  for  glory.  His  coiirege  in  conflieta,  hb 
profouM  acqoamtanoe  ^itb  tbe  nulitary  art,  and  bis 
skill,  particalariy  in  the  conatractien  of  warlike  en- 
gines, constitute  abiong  claims  on  tbe  remembrance  of 
posterity.  His  dissolute  monls  bavo  been  justlv  cen- 
sured, but  there  woe  many  excdlent  traits  of  uian^ 
tor  which  went  for  towards  eonnteibelaneing  his  vices. 
He  always  showed  Imnself  a  dotifol  and  affectionate 
aon,  a  mild  and  generous  cmqueror,  and  a  liberal  pa- 
tron of  the  aru.  (Pint.,  Yit.  Demetr.)—U.  Son  of 
Antigonus  GonXtas,  and  grandson  of  Demetrius  Poli- 
orcfitea,  succeeded  his  father,  B.C.  243.  He  made 
war  on  the  jEtolians  and  Achwans.  and  was  successful 
against  both,  especially  the  latter,  whom  bo  defeated, 
aftboarii  ondar  tbe  command  of  Antos.  He  bed  dio- 
tingoiMed  bimself^  before  coming  to  the  throne,  hv 
driving  Alexander  of  Epiras  oat  of  Macedonia,  and 
also  stripping  him  of  his  own  dominions.  He  reigned 
ten  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Philip  III. 
(Juttin,  iW,  a.— id.  ib.,  S8,  3.)-III.  Son  of  PhUip 
HI.,  of  Macedonia.  He  waa  ao  excellent  prince, 
neotly  beloved  by  hia  countrymen,  and  wu  aoni  by 
his  fother  as  a  hostage  to  Rome,  wfane  be  MJto  mode 
roainr  frtands.  He  was  snbsequentiy  liberated,  and 
not  HH^  after  paid  a  aecond  visit  to  the  capital  of  Its 
1y,  as  an  ambassador  from  I^ilip,  on  which  occasion 
he  obtained,  by  bis  modest  and  candid  deportment,, 
faroarable  terma  for  his  peient,  when  tbe  latter  was 
complained  of  to  the  RemsB  sntte  by  the  eitios  of 
Greece.  Returning  borne  loaded  with  marfca  of  die- 
tinetion  from  the  Romans,  and  honoured  by  the  Msee* 
doniana  themselves,  who  regarded  him  as  the  liberatoi 
of  ^ir  country,  be  excited  the  jealousy  of  his  ovrn  fa- 
ther, and  the  envy  and  hatred  of  lus  brother  Perses. 
The  latter  eventually  accused  bim  of  aspiring  to  the 
crown,  and  of  carrying  on,  for  this  purpose,  a  seeiet 
correspondence  vrith  the  Romana.  Philip,  lending  too 
credoloDs  an  eat  to  tbe  charge,  put  bia  eon  Demetriaa 
to  death,  and  only  discovered,  wlieo  too  late,  tbe  utter 
falsity  of  the  accusation.  (Zm  ,  83,  80.— /d  ,  30,  35, 
ttqq.—Id.,  40,  6.— 7d.,  40,  24.— i<f.,40,  64,  te^.)— 
IV.  Sumamed  Soter  (Swrno),  or  "the-  Preserver,** 
waa  the  son  of  Selencus  PhilopSlor;  snd  was  sent  by 
his  father,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  as  a  hostage  to 
Rome.  Ho  wis  uvii^  there  in  this  condition  wbon 
his  iaiber  died  of  pmson,  B.C.  178.  His  uncle  Anti- 
oehua  Epipbanea  therei^xm  nanrped  the  throne,  snd 
was  succeeded  by  Antioebns  Eopator.  Demetrius, 
meanwhile,  having  in  vain  endeevoured  to  interest  the 
senate  In  his  bdisif,  secretly  escaped  from  Rome, 
throngfa  the  sdvics  of  Polybios  the  butoriaa.  and,  find* 
ing  a  party  in  Syria  ready  to  support  fate  claims,  de- 
feated and  put  to  death  Enpattn-,  .and  ascended  the 
throne.  He  was  subsequently  ecknowledoed  aa  kii^ 
by  ti»  Romans.  After  this  be  freed  the  Babylonians 
fhim  tbe  tyranny  of  Timarchns  and  Heraelides,  and 
was  bonoored  fmr  this  service  with  tbe  title  of  Sater. 
At  a  snbseqaent  period  be  sent  his  penenls  Niea&or 
and  Baec^ioes  into  JndM,  at  tbe  e^itetion  of  Afci- 
mos,  the  hwh-piiest,  who  lisd  nsorped  that  office  widi 
tbe  aid  of  Eopalor.  These  two  commanders  ravaged 
the  country,  and  Beecbtdes  defeated  and  slew  the  eel 
ebrated  Judas  Maceabans.  Demetrioi,  at  last,  be- 
csme  so  hated  by  his  oira  subjects,  end  an  object  of  su 
moch  dislike,  if  not  of  fear,  to  tbe  naigbbouriiw  |ninoe^ 
that  they  advooated  the  claima  of  Alexander  Bale»Md 
bf  Ml  in  bMle  tgunst  this  competitor  for  the  cnwih 
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WXtT  faiTing  reigmd  twalra  yiHs  (fron  B.C.  Iflt  io 
B.O.  ISO).  His  dstlb  wat  Heii^;ad,  hoiravar,  bj  hn 
Mm  wbA  aDocesaor  DatDatrids  Nmlor.  {Frii/b.,  31, 
Mk— Jid.,  81,  !•.—/<(.,  8S,  4,  «e«.— ia.,8»,  14,  m^- 
^-Jm^  34,  8.— Xtf.,  86,  1.}— V.  Sod  of  tin  pnoo* 
dh^,  WM  wnMined  Ihettor,  or  "tbe  ConquorDr." 
Ho  dtm  out  Alezuidff  Bala,  with  tha  aid  of  Ptole- 
mf  PhilooMtar,  who  had  girm  bim  hia  dansfalor  Clo- 
■bbm  in  Bianiig*,  tkongli  die  waa  ahnady  uawifo 
&^  Ha  aaensded  Ifa*  tfuOM  B.C.  146,  bat  mmh 
abtodDBod  binaalf  to  a  Bfe  of.IndoknBe  and  dabandi- 
Mf,  laaving  tbe  nina  of  gOTemncnt  ai  tba  faaoda  of 
Laadionaa,  his  ^rooiite,  aa  nDpritiet[riMl  and  TMoet 
wn.  The  diagnst  to  irtiiefa  hia  condaet  gava  liaa  in- 
doead  Tnpboa,  who  had  baao  gorenwr  of  Antioeb 
onder  Bala,  to  nrali,  and  jihoe  opon  tbe  tbrone  Anti* 
oeboe  DionysiDa,  aon  of  Bala  and  Cleopatia,  a  cbUd 
oi^jr  torn  yean  of  age.  A  battle  eoaaed,  in  which  Da- 
wtUam  wu  defeated,  and  Avtiodias,  now  leceiTing 
die  Bamune  of  Hiaoo,  waa  eondiKtad  by  tbe  vietaca 
10  Antioeb,  and  prochimed  king  of  Syiia.  Ha  reign- 
ad,  bowowt,  only  in  nana.  The  actual  taonarcfa  waa 
'J^yphon,  who  pat  him  to  death  at  tbe  end  of  aboat 
two  yeara,  and  eraaed  binaalf  to  be  proclaimad  in  hia 
atoad.  DemetriflB,  Kiaaniriiile,  bald  lua  court  at  Se- 
boeia.  TUnking  thai  the  erimee  of  Tif^aoa  would 
aooD  nake  him  wnvenaUy  detealed,  he  timied  hia 
■lau  in  a  difiennt  dnetkin,  and  manhcd  againat  the 
pBitliiaDa,intfiehopetbat,if  be  returned  vietorioos,  be 
would  be  anaUad  tha  mne  eaaily  to  rid  hinuelf  of  bia 
Syrian  aotagmriat.  After  aome  aneoeaaaa,  however, 
ha  waa  entiuiped  and  made  imaonw  \3/j  tbe  Patthian 
nmaxeh  Mimradatea,  and  hia  army  waa  tttaekcd  and 
entteiMGao.  Hia  captirity  amoag  dw  Pnthiaaa  wu 
an  hoDaanhle  one,  and  Mithtadatea  made  him  aaponaa 
bb  daoghiar  Rhodoguna.  The  intelligenea  of  tbia 
HMiriage  ao  exaaperated  Cleopatra,  that  she  gave  her 
band  to  Antiochua  Sidetce,  her  brother-in-law,  who 
IhaBBinion  aacended  tbe  throne.  Sidetea  having  been 
aUn  bi  a  battle  with  tba  PaitbienB  after  a  rein  of 
wvanl  yeaia,  Daowtiiaa  eaeqied  from  tbe  handa  of 
Mitbradatea  and  remonnted  Ihe  thion*.  Hia  aubjeeta, 
however,  nnable  any  longer  to  endnre  hia  pride  and 
cnteltf ,  i«qiieated  from  Ptolemy  Hiyacon,  a  king  of  the 
laco  of  tba  Scleucida  to  govern  them.  Ptolemy  sent 
Alexander  Zebina.  Dametriua,  drtveo  out  by  the  Syr^ 
iana,  came  to  PtoleniaH,  where  Cleopatra,  hia  fiiat  wUe, 
then  held  away,  but  tbe  gataa  were  shot  againat  him. 
He  than  took  refiig*  u  Tpe,  bnt  waa  put  to  death  by 
dM  ^governor  of  l£a  Zebina  recempeaaed  the 

Tynaoa  foi  due  act,  by  pemdtting  them  to  live  ae- 
Gordii^  to  their  own  lawa,  and  from  tbia  peciod  eoni- 
meneea  what  ia  called  by  cbionologiata  tbe  en  itf  tbe 
independence  of  Tyre,  which  vna  stiU  aabaiatiBg  at 
the  time  of  tbe  coimcU  of  Cbdcedtn,  tT4  yeara  after 
Ibb  OTom.   iJimtf^^  Am.  M,  U.  9— K  t6.,  13. 

i%r~u.  n.,  IS,  n.—JtiMtiH.  88, 1 — a.,  8e,  i.— 

VArt  it  veryUr  ta  Dttu,  vol.  3,  p.  831.}— VL  Snr- 
nuaed  Ateenw  (E^KUpop),  "tba  SeaaonaUa''  or 
"Vortnnate,"  waa  the  fanrth  aon  of  Antiacbus  Oiy- 
poe.  He  vraa  proebiBwd  king  at  Dtmaacna,  and,  in 
ew^metioii  with  bia  brother  Philip,  to  whom  M>*i*  ^ 
%na  lonaaiited  faithf nl,  drove  ont  Antioebna  Eoa^Ma 
Gnm  diet  coottry,  ooroeHlng  bim  to  tdn  nfage 
anong  iib»  tathiaoa.  The  two  biodwra  dtbn  divided 
Sijrria  oetwoaa  dwn,  Antioeh  beii^  tbe  cafHtal  of  Phil- 
and  Damaaeu  that  of  Deuetrina.  Hm  latter  after- 
ward narabad  to  tbe  aid  of  the  Jewa,  «riw  bad  revolted 
from  th«r  king  Alexander  Jtanena.  He  vraa  recalled, 
bowaiTor,  to  hia  own  doniaioaa  by  d»e  newa  of  aa  iu- 
faaioiionthopanarhieowabnrtlMrHiaip.  HetoA 
Atioeh,  and  bwiagad  Philip  in  B— a;  bntlholMar 
Mini  eneooHod  by  tha  Prnthiana  And  AiaUaM,-  Do- 
■elnaa  waa  beeiamd  in  lua  own  camp,  and  at  leqgA 
eken  ^boner.  He  was  branghl  to  tbe  King  of  ni- 
km,  who  tratfod  him  with  jpMt  dt■tiDetiol^  and  aaai 


Um  inte  tfpptt  Aam.   He  leigiied  a  little  onir  au 
y«an.   Tbe  Abbd  Belley  has  written  a  learned  diMsr- 
tatioo  OK  tba  nign  oTdiia  oHBaid),  iUoattated  by 
ata.   {Mem.  4$  PAui.  ia.  iwer.,  ytA.  9.)-Vll. 
PepagoBenna,  a  medical  writer,  wbo  Sotniabed  Aaasa 
the  ni|gn  of  Michael  VIIL  <PaLw>logM).   By  Hum- 
in  Of  tbia  monarch,  be  wrote  a  irark  on  the  Goat 
(ir^  Iloidypacy   Wo  have  two  treatisea  ander  bit 
name ;  but  It  ia  extremely  doabtfiil  whether  he  wif 
indeed  Adr  andior,   Tbe  fiMtfsonthairt  of  tnlMw 
Moena ;  tbo  ateond,  on  tike  mod*  «f  bieakn^  nd 
tnining  dogs.   {SeMUt,  Hitt.  LU.  Or.,  vcri.  7,  p.  MS.) 
rba  beat  ^ition  of  the  treatise  on  the  goat  is  dat  of 
Beraherd,  Amtt.,  17AS,  8vo.— VIII.  Pbalbeos  (daae 
syllaMes — 4aXifp>u{-),  a  native  of  nultatm  in  Attki, 
ond  the  last  of  tha  mom  diatingaiahed  onton  of 
Qreece.    He  was  the  son  of  a  peraon  who  had  beta 
slave  to  Tttnotbeaa  and  Conon.    (Comptn  ^im, 
Yar.  Hitt.,  IS,  43,  aad  tbe  remnks  of  PwiiODiat,  ai 
he.)   Bat,  dMngfa  bom  in  Ihla  low  condition,  be  aom 
nude  bimeelf  distinguished  by  his  talents,  snd  vni  al- 
ready a  conspiciioua  mdividaal  in  the  pablie  uaem- 
bliea  when  Antlpater  became  master  or  Atben;  fa 
be  was  obliged  to  mvo  himsrif  by  flisht  from  the  vei>- 
geanca  of  the  Maecdoioan  paitv.    He  wu  eompded 
to  qnit  the  city  a  aecAnd  time,  when  Polyqudun 
took  poeaesakm  of  it  Ihioefh  his  mmi.  SnbaeqaeD^ 
named  by  Caaaander  aa  governor  of  Athena  (6.G. 
3tt},  he  BO  gained  tbo  aflMtiona  of  hia  coantrpien, 
that,  daring  tbe  ten  yean  in  which  be  filled  this  of- 
fice, they  are  said  to  have  raised  to  him  three  bmi- 
dred  and  si.^  statnea.   Atbenmis,  however,  on  tha 
aatbnity  of  Dnria,  a  Samian  writer,  raproacbei  bia 
wMt  hixatiotia  and  nrpennve  habtts,  white  he  prewri- 
bed,  at  tbo  aame  time,  frogality  to  bia  fellow-citiua^ 
and  fixed  Inrntta  for  tbeir  expenditures.   It  is  tbmi^ 
however,  that  Doris,  ot  elae  Athennos  in  copying  him, 
erred  with  respect  to  tbe  name ;  ainee  what  the  Utttt 
relates  of  Demetrina  nialereaa,  ^lian  mentioDa  of  Da- 
metritis  Poliorcetes.   (y«r.  IGst.,  9,  19.)  After  the 
death  of  his  protector,  Demetiios  was  diifen  fim 
Athens  by  Antigomis  and  Demetrina  P(4ioreetes  (B.C. 
306).    The  people  of  that  city,  ebrqrs  fickle,  ■Iwiti 
angmtefii],  always  tbe  sport  of  the  demtgogues  tnto 
niled  them,  overthrew  die  nnmeroua  sutaes  th^  htd 
erected  to  bim,  although  he  had  been  their  benenctn 
and  idol,  and  even  condemned  him  to  death.  Dhdc- 
trias,  upon  this,  retired  to  tbe  conrt  of  Alexandiet, 
where  he  lived  upward  of  twea^  yeat*.   It  is  gsM^ 
ally  supposed  dnt  he  was  the  itMlvidnal  who  gin 
I^emy  tbe  advice  to  found  tbe  Mnseum  and  funoct 
libraiy.   Thta  {aince  consulted  Urn  also  aa  to  tbe 
choice  of  a  sacceaaor.   Demetrius  was  in  faront  of 
the  monareb^n  eldest  son,  hot  the  king  eventaally  de- 
cided for  the  son  whom  be  had  bynia  aecond  wife 
Berenice.   When  IHaleay  11.,  tiwretore,  came  te  tbe 
dvone,  he  revenged  Mmsdf  on  die  mheky  eoansel- 
lor  by  exflfaig  htm  to  a  distant  province  fo 
Egypt,  where  DnBctiius  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 
by  the  bite  of  an  asp  (B.C.  384.— Compare  the  dtsMr- 
tation  of  Bonamy,  on  the  life  of  Demetrius  Phalereo^ 
JTem.  de  FAeai.  dea.  huer.  et  BttUt  LeUm,  y<A.  7,  p. 
16T,ffe^.).  Cicero  describes  Demetriin  as  a  poliihsd, 
sweet,  and  graeefnl  speaker,  bnt  defieioDt  in  energy 
andpoirer.  (PsOraf.,3,«8.— Jlmf.,*.)  Quintiliu 
aaatgns  to  him  much  of  talent  and  flMney.  {M- 
Or.,  10, 1,  80.)   Bodi  writert,  however,  agree  that  he 
vraa  tbe  first  who  deriated  in  t  marked  di^ree  from 
tbe  diaraeter  ttut  previously  bdoi^ed  to  Attic  do- 
qoenee.   We  cannot  Ibnn  any  opirnon  «f  «ar.(nm  n- 
spoctins  ttia  merits  of  tbia  vrriter,  beeame  Us  hislo^ 
ieal,  political,  and  philosophies  writings  aore  wB  lest. 
In  tbe  mnnber  of  these  vraa  s  treatise       (Ae  iimwHU," 
and  anodier  "  Oa  (Ae  Lsm  of  A&aa^*  two  {wees, 
tbe  acqnsition  of  which  would  prove  of  great  vahie  *i 
OB.  PIirt«hetteBliiBmatiaB<'0a8deralM,'*whi(l 
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MpMn  to  turn  cwtaiiwd  alio  "mlAf*  e^Anaiiiu.'* 
W*  b»T«  wid  tUt  ^  woriu  ^  DcnDflUioi  ue  kwt; 
Am  ezM(%  it  m  true,  taidet  liit  nanw  jl  3VMi*M 
«  gbnriiwi'*  (npi  'E^yivvetar},  »  woA  full  of  in- 
fHUQU  obMiTitioaa ;  bat  critics  a^iee  io  making  it 
of  htat  wigio.  It  appMi*  tiuit  tbe  cop^cu  have  cob- 
bundad  D«nMlnM  rbslweuB  with  Oametriua  of  Alcx- 
HMbea*  wbo  ftMiiabed  onder  Msnnii  Aarelius,ud 
p*ibap«,  tfa*  tntboc  of  tbe  work  in  ^««tioD.  BesidM 
the  tiMtiae  oa  ElocutioB,  tltere  exist*  i  ua^  worlt  On 
At  Afopkth^wu  of  Ikt  Seuw  Sagttt  wfaioh  Stobao* 
hM  iiNHMd  ill  Jm  tfaiid  diMOMMt  w  beiw  tbi  pnidM- 
^  DoneliiM  FW«Mi.--Tke  be«  efitifHM  of  At 
tiMtia«  on  Eloctition  an,  that  of  Gale,  fham.,  167S, 
9ra,  le-edited  ]fj  Ftaebw,  Liy*.,  1778,  Svo,  aod  that 
of  J.  G.  Sdaealet^  Atun.,  1779.  Svo.  Tbia  lait  ia 
piintcd  with  but  little  can ;  jet  it  is  critical,  and  aufh- 
[died  with  BB  exeeUoot  coiWmDtanr.  (S^mU,  HitL 
^  Gr,  tcL  S;  p.  Ml.  Mn.y-UC  a  Cynic  pbiloa- 
aobor,  lAo  dooiiabod  at  Cci^lh  in  tho  fizat  oantozj. 
Ouiag  the  reigD  of  Caligula,  he  taught  jdulooopby  at 
BaoMv  wiiera  he  obtained  the  bighM  lepatatioa  fin 
wiadoaa  and  fiztoe.  He  ma  baoiahed  from  Rome  in 
tbe  liaae  of  Neiio,  foe  hie  free  eensute  of  pgblie  mao- 
Ufa.  Afttt  tha  death  of  thia  en^wRnr  he  retoned  to 
Rone ;  bnt  the  ^^^n*^  of  hia  laDsa^  aooa  oBend- 
id  Va^Msi^  and  agam  aubjected  Bim  to  the  puakb- 
mmt  of  exile.  ApaUnuoa,  with  whom  he  bad  con- 
tacted a  friendebip,  prevailed  on  Titns  to  neaU  Idan; 
bvt  ondei  Domitiaa  be  ahaied  the  eonuson  fate  of 
fhiloeopfaera,  and  witbdnw  to  Puteoli.  Seneca,  who 
waa  iotinat^  acqaainted  with  him,  epeaka  in  the 
highoat  icnna  ti  hia  maacnline  eloquence,  sound  jndg- 
ment,  intnfidlsititade,  and  infleiibleintcfd^.  (•Sm- 
tm,itViL  Bttt,  S6.) 

DsMocioB^a  edebnted  (rfijaieian  of  dotona,  eeo 
cf  Cnilipbca,  and  inttiBate  with  Folyciatea.  He  wae 
eanied  aa  a  pciaonar  &om  Sajnoa  to  Dahoa,  hiag  <rf 
Pccaia,  wbve  ba  acquired  great  tichea  and  mncbrepo* 
tatiaa  hf  two  eares  which  he  performed,  one  on  the 
king,  and  tbn  other  on  Atoeaa.  Alwajrs  deaicona  of 
MDEaiqg  to  hie  aatiTC  cosntBy,  he  BntaMed  to  enter 
into  tbe  Tiew*  and  intareata  of  the  Peraiam,  uxi  pro- 
cored  himailf  lo  be  sent  with  some  noblee  to  ezpWa 
the  coeat  of  Greece,  and  to  aaceitain  in  what  parte  it 
might  be  eWeeked  with  tbe  gceataat  jnobabtlity  ot  ano< 
ceae.  StepuM  at  Taventum,  tbe  Peraiana  were  aaiBed 
aa  apnea,  and  Daanocedes  eacuwd  to  Ciotoni,  wfaitfaer 
the  Ponana  foUowad  him,  and  demanded,  hot  in  rain, 
that  ba  AdoU  be  zestored.  Ha  aattled  (hen,  and 
Munad  dHfhiflc  of  Milo.  {Mtimt,  V.  H.,  8, 18. 
—Beniat.,  S,  IM,  &c.) 

Duracafnn,  a  eelebnted  pfailoat^ier,  bom  at  Ab- 
dcfai,  aboitf  490  or  404  B.C.,  but  according  to  aoata, 
4M  or  47«  JB.C.  His  father  vna  a  man  of  ncUe  fain> 
%  «ad  of  great  wealth,  and  contrHnted  kigely  to- 
wade  the  entertafaiwent  of  tbe  aim;  of  Xeipes,  on  bis 
MnalaAaaa.  A«a  leviud  faa  tme  ewvieak  Ae  Pei^ 
■an  waMeh  made  hfan  and  the  otbar  Abdanlaa  ndi 
■SMOiakaiidl  MamongdMrnasraal  Chaldwan^hgL 
DnuMnCa^  aeoaiding  to  Diogeoea  Lacitiaa,  was  m- 
ateaaad  fcylbeae  fiaetRn  sagee  in  astiononqratid  Uw» 
elagjr.  After  the  death  of  his  bther,  he  detentuned 
i»  trawi-ia  neaich  of  wisdom;  and  devoted  to  thia 
pocpoaa  the  pottton  wUcfa  M)  taban,  amoontmg  to 
oae  bomdawl  talenle.  HeiiaaidtofaaiveviNtedBgntt 
and  £deB|fia,  the  Ptaatan  Haw,  and,  aeeoidiiv  to  aenn, 
awaa  the  0;^tnaoBopUata  of  India.  Wbetbar,  in  the 
eoaaea  of  hia  taaia^  be  viaited  Atheaa  oi  attmded 
vfoa  AnOTigoraa,  ia  oaaeitain.  Tbsre  can  be  little 
daab^  bowaeeiv  that,  darii^MBa  part  of  hae  bfe,  ho 
isaa  iiimiiiili  il  n  the  PyibJoeaausnUsul,  and  paatiea^ 
lariy  that  ha  was  4  diluipfc     tanomwia.  Aftm^n 

IM  luinwil  i»  AMMrtMhl^aiaaidiriih  th»tnia> 


mMBs  of  aabsistence.  His  brtafaer  Damoaia,  how«* 
flr,  reewved  him  kiodljr,  and  liberally  aopf^ed  all  hia 
wants.  It  waa  a  law  in  Abden,  tlMt  whoever  ahould 
male  his  intrimony,  ahonld  bo  deptived  the  ritea 
of  a^ulture.    Democritua,  deairii^  to  avoid  thia 

re,  gave  public  lecturaa  to  tbe  people,  chiadj  from 
la^er  DiatomiUt  the  meat  valuable  of  his  wxi* 
tinge ;  in  ratuni,  lie  received  from  bis  hearers  many 
valuable  preaeoU,.ai]d  other  testimoniea  of  respect, 
which  relieved  bim  from  all  apprebwiaioa  of  auffering 
public  csnaore  sa  •  apendthnft.  Bemocritus,  by  bit 
leanny  and  wiadom,  and  especially  by  hia  acquaint* 
ance  with  natural  phenomena,  acquired  great  fame,  and 
exeited  much  admiratimi  amo^  the  igncawit  Abderitea. 
By  giving  preTiooa  ooticaa  of  unexpected  changea  in 
iha  weaifier,  and  by  other  attificee,  he  had  the  addreee 
to  make  them  b^ve  that  be  poaaeaeed  a  power  ol 
taedieting  Aitore  evmita,  and  they  net  only  looked  upon 
W  aa  SQiiMthiny  move  tbali  mmm,  but  even  pTMoaed 
teinveat  bim  wiihtlie  direetionof  tb«ir  pnblic  amtin. 
Fimn  inclination  and  habit,  however,  he  preferred  a 
eontenqdative  to  an  active  life,  and  therefore  deelnied 
these  public  honoots,  and  paaeed  the  remainder  of  bia 
days  in  aoUtnde.  It  is  laid  Uiat  from  tbia  time  tie 
spent  bia  daya  and  ni^ila  in  cav«na  and  sepulchrca } 
and  some  even  relate,  that,  in  order  lo  be  more  per- 
fectly master  of  hia  Inlellectnal  iaeiilUea,  be  deprived 
Umaalf,  hw  maeoa  ef  a  Immmg^  hue,  of  the  cqana  ol 
s^^  Tne  story,  howevw,  ia  ottedy  inendiUe,  ainca 
tlM  writen  who  mention  il  affirm  that  Demlacrkna 
employed  his  leiaure  in  writins  books,  and  in  diaaecU 
ing  tbe  bodies  erf  animals,  neither  of  whidi  could  wdl 
have  been  effocted  without  vjet.  Nor  ia  greater  eredU 
it  due  to  tbe  tale  that  Demacritna  spent  bia  leiaore 
boon  in  cbamieal  reaearebea  after  the  philoac^ei^ 
stone,  the  dieam  of  n  later  age ;  or  to  the  atm;  of  hia 
convwaation  with  Hippocr^es,  grounded  upon  letlan 
wfaidi  are  eaid  to  Inve  paaaed  between  tbe  father  of 
medicine  and  the  peeple  of  Abdera,  on  ibe  suppoaed 
madoeaa  of  Denocatna^  bal  which  are  ao  evioent^ 
spnriona  that  it  weald  require  the  credulity  of  tbe  Ab> 
dflhtaa  tbemaelvea  to  auppoae  them  genanie.  Tbe 
only  reeson^le  coochmon  that  can  In  diaini  hnm 
tbaoa  and  other  marveHoua  talea,  is,  that  Demoeritna 
was,  what  be  ia  commonly  represeDted  to  have  bean, 
a  man  of  lofty  genius  and  penetnting  judgment,  who, 
bj  a  long  comae  of  stndy  end  obaervation,  beomaa  an 
enUnent  master  of  ^eculattve  and  physical  adenee ; 
tbe  natural  coneequeniie  of  which  waa,  that,  like  Roger 
Bacon  in  a  later  pniod,  be  aatooidwd  and  impoMd 
upon  hia  ignmsnt  and  credulooa  countrymen.  rWi*> 
mne  tabiaa,  that  ha  waa  i^erfoetiy  acquainted  wUi  the 
vbtnes  of  besfaa,  plate,  aid  stonea,  ud  that  he  apent 
hia  Ub  in  mafcinr  eZperimenta  upon  natomt  bodiea. — 
Deanoeritns  baa  been  comnundy  known  under  tbe  ap- 
petiatioc  of  "  Tki  Langlaw  PkUoaopher and  it  ia 

Sivefy  abated  by  Senecs  (.Da  .fro,  3,  lA.— ite  TVwaf 
X  that  he  nevnr  anpaaiid  in  pabUe  wilhont  aipiaaa 
ing  hia  eoDlMi^  m  the  MHae  of  maddnd  by  Un^ 
ler.  Bat  this  aocooai  ia  wboU;  ineonaialem  with 
what  baa -been  telated  coaieeming  his  fondneas  Ibf  n  ' 
life  of  gloomy  attitude  and  profound  contemplalion ; 
and  vrim  the  atrcngtb  and  elevatiaa  of  nued-wbicb  hia 
philoooplnaal  zeeearcbeamatbase  leqmred,  and  avhich 
are  asoibed  to  hfm  bjr  tbe  geneial  voiae  -fHT  antiquity. 
Thoa  Mueb,  he  weean  imtf  be  eaaay  admMed  on  the 
ondii  of  iBisB  (V.  J7., and  rLnaian  <  ViL  Anot., 
vol.  S,B,  llS^  ad.  B^Xtibat  amanaoaaperior  to  iha 
geneielity  of  his  contanpoafiea,  and  vtfaoae  lot  it  waa  ta 
u*e  among  a  raeeof  men  who  were atv|nd  toapmatl^ 
migbl  fiequentty  treat  their  Mtiee  wMi  lidioule  and 
LialiMft.  Aocoidm^,  wc  find  that,  among  hia  fri- 
lowMstt^ana,  ha  otNahnd  the  aqffrilaticai  of  vrAaataor, 
atl^^'Omiitr,-  Daawerittfiqppamto  hsva  baea 
iBUamoariaahaalaBBd  MMWte-;  aad  biaaaMaty 
«MMpridbj4lMM9'«ldV>  HattvedaadM. 
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fiytd  the  lue  of  hu  fuultiM  to  th*  term  of  «  handnd 
ntn^MDM  tvf  sevenl  jwt  longer),  and  at  lut  died 
Ihnmgh  men  deeqr. — ^Democritaa  ezpanded  the  atooi* 
ie  theonr  of  hit  inuter  Leocippua,  to  aupport  the  troth 
•f  iA\eh  be  nMlDtained  the  impoestbiUtj  of  diTiakn  ad 
tnfbtitam ;  aod  from  the  diffieatly  of  auignios  ft  com- 
mencemeot  of  time,  be  amied  the  etemi^  orezistinff 
Katnte,  of  void  space,  and  of  motion.  He  anppoaed 
the  atoms,  ori^nsllj  airailar,  to  be  mdowed  w|th  cer- 
tais  propntiee,  each  u  impaaMribili^,  and  a  density 
proportiODate  to  their  T<riiiiiM.  He  refened  evei;  ac- 
lire  and  paaaive  affaction  to  motion,  caiued  bj  impact, 
ttmited  by  the  principle  he  aasomed,  that  like  can  only 
act  on  like.  He  drew  a  distinction  between  primaiy 
motion  and  secondary ;  impulse  and  reaction ;  trom  a 
combination  of  which  he  prodoced  rotatoiy  motion. 
Herera  consists  the  law  of  neeaasi^,  hj  iriiioh  alt 
tUi^  in  nature  axe  ruled.  From  the  endleaa  muM- 
i^itT  of  atoms  haT«  resulted  the  wnlda  which  we 
Debaw,  with  all  the  propeitiea  of  immetntty,  resem- 
blaace,  and  dissimilitude  which  beton?  to  them,  llie 
soul  consists  (such  la  bis  doctrine)  or  globular  stoma 
of  fire,  which  nnpart  moToment  to  the  body.  Main- 
taining his  atomic  theory  throngbout,  Democritus  in- 
traduMd  the  hypotheais  of  Images  {el6uXii),  a  species 
of  emanation  from  external  ol^eeta,  which  luke  an  im- 
neeeion  on  our  senses,  and  mm  the  influence  of  which 
lie  deduced  sensation  {eila0ri9t()  and  thought  (y^otf ). 
He  distinguished  between  a  rude,  imperfect,  and  there- 
fore false  perception,  and  a  true  one.  In  the  same 
manner,  consistently  with  bis  theory,  he  accounted  for 
the  popular  notions  of  the  Deity ;  partly  throurii  our 
ineipacity  to  understand  fully  the  phenomena  of  which 
we  are  witnesses,  and  psrtly  firom  uie  impressions  com- 
nnnicatcd  by  certain  beings  (eUwAa)  of  enormoos 
stature,  and  resembling  the  human  figure,  which  in- 
habit the  air.  To  these  be  ascribed  ajsams,  and  the 
causes  of  divination.  He  eairied  his  theory  into  prac- 
tical jdiiloeophj  also,  laying  down  that  bafqjiness  con- 
sisteo  in  an  eqnabili^  .n  temperament  (ddvfM), 
wbabce  be  deduced  bia  moral  pnnciples  and  pruden- 
tial maxims.  It  was  from  DenM>critns  that  Epicurus ; 
oorrowed  the  principal  features  of  bia  metaphysics, : 
(£n/tcU*>  Hutoryof  Phtiotopk^,  vo).'l,  p.  W,»eqq. 
—SUter,  Hiat.  Pkil.,  vol.  1,  p.  644,  ae^q.—Tame- 
mam"!  Mamud,  p.  79.) 

DaHoo5oDS,  I.  a  musician  at  the  court  of  AJcinoua, 
ffho  sang  in  Uie  pieseoce  of  UhrBaas.  {Jlim.,  Oi., 
8,  44  — de  MuM.y—W.  A  Trotan  chief,  who 
came  with  ^aess  into  Italy,  vriiaia  ne  was  killed. 
iVirg.,  Mn.,  10,  418.) 

DiMOLioK,  I.  a  centaur,  killed  by  Theseus  at  the 
nuptiala  of  Pirithous.  (Ostd,  Met.,  13,  354.)— II.  A 
■onof  Antenor,  killed  by  Achillea.  (Am.,ii.,S0,996.) 

D»i6ifAz,a  Cynic  [^losopbei,  of  excellent  chane- 
ler,  ooDtcmponrf  with  Lueian,  who  tabtea  hia  Ustotr. 
Ha  was  a  ntfive  of  Oj^nia,  of  weal%  parsnta,  and  is 
deeeribod  1^  Lwsfaui  as  having  beeo  the  beat  phikso- 
pber  he  ever  knew.  DemAnax  resided  at  Athena,  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  nearly  90  yeaia,  and  was  honoared 
at  his  death  with  a  puUic  funeral.  {Imaait,  Yit.  Dt- 
memtt.^  voL  6,  p.  S91,  »^.,  U.  Kf.) 

DoorattoH  or  DHSnmr.    VuL  FfajlUa. 

DiHOtTRima,  I.  a  eelabrated  Athenian  Malar,  a 
native  of  the  borough  of  Pmnia,  in  the  tribe  Paodio- 
ois.  Hia  ftithor,  Demosthenes,  was  a  eitiien  of  rank 
and  opulence,  and  the  proprietor  of  a  manufactory  of 
arms ;  not  a  eommoa  Dlacksmith,  as  the  luigvage  of 
Juvenal  (10, 180)  would  lead  us  to  believe.  The  eon 
was  bom  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Mth  OlyniHad, 
B.C.  WS,  and  lost  bia  fiiUwr  at  the  ea^  ago  of  aavMt 
yeaia,  when  he  was  ittt  to  the  care  of  his  mothw, 
Cleobule.^  Hie  guludians  to  whom  Us  fttbat  had 
mtrasted  the  sdmirisfrBtion  of  a  large  prooerty  pro- 
ving'faitUess  to  their  cbsrge,  sod  waating  a  large  pot- 
lion  of  his  patiiBwny,  the  ontw'a  eadr  ftvdiM  ww* 


seriously  impeded  bj  the  want  of  eafficisnt  laetm^  u 
say  nothing  of  the  over-aazious  fears  of  matam)  ten. 
dgjpees,  «M  the  delicate  state  of  hia  own  health. 
When  DemDatbenea  was  about  sixteen  yean  of  am, 
hia  curiosity  was  attracted  by  a  trial  in  which  Ci^i> 
tratus  pleaded,  and  won  a  cause  of  conaidsrable  ink. 
prnlance.   Hie  eloquence  vrtiich  [vocnred,  and  tfas 
acclamations  which  followed,  his  success,  so  inflanud 
the  ambition  of  Ute  young  Athenian,  ibat  be  data* 
mined  to  devote  himsdf  thsneaferwad  to  iba  aisidi- 
ous  study  of  oratory.    He  eboae  Iswu  u  hb  aiaitaf 
ralbw  tlan  Isoerales  (either  because  this  ^Ita  wii  leit 
expensive,  or  because  the  s^le  of  (he  lattw  wu  not 
snfficiendy  nervous  and  eDersMic) :  from  Plato,  sin, 
he  imbibed  much  of  the  tkmness  and  the  graiideiff 
wbidi  cbaiaeteriied  the  writings  of  that  mi^i^  msMcr. 
At  tfie  age  o(  sevenlaen  be  apfwafsd  baCiin  me  pablie 
tribunals.  Mid  pronounced  agamst  bis  lUtUets  gn»- 
diana,  and  a^iauiat  a  debtor  to  his  father's  eitsie,  five 
orations,  which  were  crowned  with  cotnplete  aticcesi. 
llicse  discourses,  in  all  probability,  had  received  tha 
finishing  hand  from  lawua,  under  whom  Demottbctiet 
conthiued  to  study  for  the  space  of  four  years  after  be 
bad  reached  his  majority.   An  opening  >o  briUiinl^ 
successful  imboidened  the  young  oMm,  u  may  va 
be  sunoaed,  to  speak  before  the  peofde but,  wbea  be 
made  we  attempt,  his  feeble  and  atammering  voice,  bit 
interrupted  respiration,  hia  ungraceful  geaturea,  lad  Ui 
ill-arranged  periods,  brought  upon  him  graeral  ridieale. 
Retoming  home  in  the  utmost  distress,  he  was  rsaoi- 
mated  by  the  kind  aid  of  the  actor  Satyms.  who,  hav- 
ing raqneeted  Demoathenes  to  xepeat  sodm  paistge 
from  a  diamatie  poet,  nronoonced  the  same  extract 
after  him  wiUi  ao  much  eareetneaa  of  emmciatiaa, 
and  in  a  manner  so  true  to  nature,  that  it  appeared  la 
the  young  orator  to  be  quite  a  different  pa«ngo-  Can 
vinced,  thereupon,  bow  much  grace  and  persnssive  pow- 
er a  proper  enunciation  and  manner  add  to  the  beil 
oatim,  na  lestdved  to  correct  the  deficiencies  of  bit 
youth,  and  acconpliilied  Ai»  with  a  xeal  and  perw- 
vorance  which  have  passed  into  a  proverb.  H<nr 
deeply  be  comnunds  our  reflect  end  sdmiiattoa  b> 
hia  strunles  to  overcome  his  natural  infirmities,  un 
remove  rae  impressions  produced  by  bis  first  appeir- 
ance  beftao  his  assembled  countrymen !    He  tni  not 
indited  tot  the  gkwy  he  acquired  either  to  the  boouif 
of  nature  or  to  the  bvoor  of  circunutances,  but  to  tha 
inherent  etmwtb  of  his  own  mwonquerable  will  To 
free  himself  from  stammering,  he  spoke  wiUi  pcbUes 
in  his  mouth,  a  stoiy  resting  on  tbo  antbority  D** 
metriuB  Phalereos,  his  contemporary.    It  also  appeut 
that  he  waa  unable  to  articulate  clearly  the  letter  R; 
but  he  vanquished  that  difficulty  most  perfectly ;  bt 
Cicero  says,  "  etercitaiione  feeuat  ui  plenia^ime  litcc- 
r«t."   He  removed  the  distortitw  of  features,  whicb 
aeoon^Muad  hia  utterance,  by  watehii^  the  moveaMnU 
of  hia  coaittenanco  in  a  miixcv;  and  a  naked  iwoid 
was  suspended  over  bis  left  shoulder  while  be  waa 
declaimiiv  in  private,  to  prevent  its  rising  aboTs  ibe 
level  of  Vao  nght.   That  his  enunciation  might  be 
loud  and  full  m  emphasis,  he  frequently  ran  up  the 
steepest  and  most  uneven  walks,  an  exeioise  br  wiuch 
hia nriea  aequind  both  force  and  muoi  aMoadis 
aaaahofe,  when  the  wavaa  warn  ■nAit^'f  agitated,  be 
declaimed  aloud,  to  aecndom  himaelf  to  the  noiseaad 
tnmult  of  a  public  assembly.   He  comtoncted  a  sub- 
tenruieaa  study,  where  he  would  often  stay  for  two  of 
three  months  together,  shaving  one  aide  of  bis  hesd, 
that,  in  caae  he  should  wi^  to  ^  abroad,  the  shaou 
of  appearing  in  that  emklitini  nuriit  keep  him  witfatn. 
In  tlua  solitaqr  retreat,  by  the  li^  of  hia  huiqt.  h« 
copied  and  racopied,  ten  times  at  least,  the  oraiioni 
scattered  tiuougboat  the  history  of  Thncydides,  fa 
the  potpose  of  moulding  hie  own  style  after  ao  pure  i 
mod^— Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  these  severs 
stoma)  DftOMMihamt  got  credit  for  the  most  ind* 
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kligibU  hbMR  Id  the  acqniution  a  nis  ut.  HU 
nmuaa,  st  t  Babaeqaent  period  of  his  cureer,  at- 
tempted  to  lidicole  ihia  ezttaotdinaiy  industrr,  br 
nmuking  that  all  his  ugaiDeDte  *'  smelt  of  the  lunp," 
ud  dk(7  eageilj  embmeed  the  opponmu^  of  denying 
Vm  the  poieMsioo  of  natniil  Ulents.   A  nuliciona 
eptuon  we  this  would  easily  find  credit ;  and,  in  fact, 
a  nnubr  mistake  is  very  frequently  made ;  for,  since 
it  is  acknowladged  on  all  naods,  that  all  luccetsful  men 
wbc  are  natoially  dull  mast  be  indiutiioua,  the  con- 
Tene  of  the  proposition  grows  into  repute,  and  it  is  in- 
ferred that  all  men  who  are  indostrious  must  necessarily 
be  dolL   TTie  accosauon  aninat  Demostheoes  seems 
lo  Jrnn  reeled  chiefly  on  hisknown  Tdnctanee  to  speak 
withoatptmmtion.   Hie  fact  is,  that,  tboudi  be  could 
exert  the  taW  of  extemporaneous  ■peaking,l)e  avoided 
rather  tlwn  soogfat  such  ocrcasions,  partly  fiom  defer- 
ence to  hk  andience,  and  partly  from  apprehending 
the  posiihiitty  of  a  failure.    Plutarch,  woo  meo'ioDS 
lliit  ratnctance  of  the  on  tor,  tpeaka  at  the  saoM  jma 
flf  thegnat  oieiit  of  hia  extampmneoaa  efinaions. — 
BemoMWDM  reaj^earad  in  poblie,  after  the  rigorooa 
fieipline  of  printe  study,  at  the  age  of  S6  years, 
ud  prcnonoced  two  orations  against  Leptioes,  the 
tntbor  of  a  law  which  imposed  on  every  citizen  of 
Athens,  ezc^t  the  descendants  of  Hannodios  and 
Aristopton,  the  exercise  of  certain  burdensome  func- 
tions.  The  second  of  these  discoinsea,  entitled  "  Of 
imnucmiiea,'*  is  rwgarded  as  one  of  his  happieat  efforts. 
After  this  he  became  much  eogaeed  with  the  baainess 
af  the  bar,  and  tbasa  profoasionan&bonrs,  added  to  the 
KantypeiuoD  of  his  patrimony  which  be  had  recovered 
from  his  guardians,  sppear  to  have  formed  his  only 
tneans  of  soppoit.    But,  whatever  msy  have  been  the 
distinclion  and  the  advantages  which  Demosthenes 
■cmired  by  bis  practice  at  the  bar,  his  principal  gloiy 
ia  oehred  from  his  political  discourses.   At  the  pe- 
riod wtwD  be  engasea  In  public  a&airs,  the  state  was  a 
mere  wreck.   Pubuc  spirit  was  at  the  lowest  ebb ;  the 
«ws  had  lost  their  authority,  the  austerity  of  early  man- 
aers  had  yielded  to  the  inroads  of  luxury,  activity  to  iudo- 
ieaee,  |trobity  to  venality,  and  the  peojue  were  far  advan- 
eed  upon  the  route  which  cooducl*  a  nation  to  iixemedi- 
ddeaeiTitaide.  OfUwTirtoeBoftheirfiiiBhlberatheTe 
nnained  lo  the  Athenians  naudit  aave  an  attaehmeDt, 
carried  almost  to  enthusiasm,  Tor  their  native  aoil,  for 
that  cooniry  the  possession  of  which  bad  been  con- 
ested  erpa  bj  the  gods.    On  the  slightest  occasion 
this  feeling  of  patriotism  was  sure  to  display  itself; 
Ifaanka  to  tlua  seatiment,  the  people  of  Atbuis  were 
Mill  e^Mble  of  making  the  moat  urannoos  effbcte  fyt 
die  preearvation  of  their  freedom.   No  one  knew  bet- 
ter than  Demosthenes  the  art  of  exciting  and  keeping 
alive  this  enthusiasm.    His  penetration  enabled  him 
easily  to  divine  the  ambitiooa  plans  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
doD,  from  the  very  outset  of  that  monarch's  operattona, 
wad  he  resolved  to  counteract  them.    His  whole  pub- 
lic career,  indeed,  had  but  one  object  in  view,  and  that 
was,  war  with  Philip.   Fqr  the  space  of  fourteen 
years  did  this  monarch  find  the  Auenian  orator  eon- 
itmidly  in  bis  path,  and  everv  attempt  proved  anavail- 
iog  to  corrupt  so  formidable  an  adversary.  These 
fenrleen  years,  which  immediately  preceded  the  fall 
af  Grecian  freedom,  constitute  the  brightest  period  in 
die  history  of  Demosthenes.   And  yet  his  courage  was 
polftical  rather  than  military.   At  Cbwronea  Ea  fled 
Etom  the  field  of  battle,  tbou^  m  the  Atbeaian  assem- 
bly no  fvrvmte  af^hensiona  could  check  his  eloquence 
or  indoence  hie  conduct    But,  thou^  uverpowered  iu 
the  eoal«st  with  the  enemy  of  Athenian  independence, 
he  received  after  his  defeat  the  most  glorious  recom- 
penee,  wfaieh,  in  accordance  with  Grecian  customs, 
a  gratefol  country  coo'i  bestow  upon  a  virtuous  son. 
AtfaeoadecfeedhimecmwaofgoUL  Tberewardwas 
oppoeed  by  <Eeehinr<.  The  combat  of  eloquence  which 
■nee  botwe b  the  A*a  mton^  attoacted  to  Allieiu  an 


immense  concourse  of  spectators.  DamoatbeoM  tn 
umphed,  and  his  antagonist,  not  having  received  tbi 
fifth  part  of  the  votes,  was,  in  coDfonaity  with  the  ex- 
isting law,  compelled  to  retire  into  exile.  A  short 
time  after  this  qileitdid  vietny,  DmuMbenes  wai 
condeomed  for  having  enffered  himself  to  be  bribes 
by  Harpaloa,  a  Macedonian  governor,  who,  dreadin| 
toe  anger  of  Alexander,  had  come  to  Athena  to  bids 
there  ine  fruit  of  hia  extortiim  and  rapine,  and  Iwd  bar- 
gained with  the  popular  leaders  of  the  day  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  republic.  Demosthenes,  bavins  escaped 
from  imprisooment,  fled  to  ^Esina,  whence  ne  could 
behold  toeshores  of  his  beloved  country,  and  eameat- 
Iv  and  conataatly  protested  bis  ioooeeuce.  After  the 
death  of  Alexandeor  he  was  restored,  and  hia  entry  into 
Athens  was  marked  by  every  demonstration  of  joy. 
A  new  league  waa  fi^oed  among  the  Grecian  citiea 
against  the  Macedonians,  and  Demosthenes  was  Uie 
soul  of  it.  But  the  confederacy  was  broken  up  by 
Antipater,  and  the  death  (tf  Uie  <amtor  was  decreed. 
He  retired  thereupon  from  Athens  to  the  island  of  Ca- 
lauria,  off  the  coast  of  Argolia,  and,  being  still  pursued 
by  the  satellites  of  Anlisater,  termioateo  his  life  there 
by  poison,  in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  at  the  age  ol 
BDOve  sixty  vears. — ^Before  the  time  of  Demosthenes 
there  existed  three  distinct  styles  of  eloquence :  that 
of  Lysiaa,  mild  and  perasasive,  quietly  engaged  the  at- 
tention, and  won  we  aaaent  of  on  andience ;  tiut  of 
Thucydides,  bold  and  aohnated,  awakened  the  (eelinsi 
and  powerfully  forced  conviction  on  tho  mind ;  wula 
that  of  Isocrates  was,  as  it  were, «  combination  of  the 
two  former.  Demosihenea  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  proposed  any  individual  as  a  model,  although  be 
bestowed  so  much  untiring  labour  on  the  historian  of 
Uie  Peloponnesian  war.  He  rather  culled  all  that  waa 
valuable  from  the  various  series  of  hia  great  predece»< 
sors,  woikiog  them  up,  ana  Ueading  them  into  nw 
hannoniooa  whde :  not,  however,  tut  there  is  audi 
a  uniformity  or  manneiiam  in  his  works  aa  prevents 
him  from  applying  himaelf  with  versatility  to  a  variety 
of  subjects ;  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  bad 
the  power  of  carrying  each  individual  s^le  to  perfec- 
tion, and  of  adapting  htraeelf  with  equal  excellence  to 
each  aoceeauTe  topic.  In  the  getinml  stiuetnie  of 
many  of  his  oeDtencaa,  be  lesembles  Hmcydidea ;  but 
be  is  more  simple  and  penqiictioas,  and  better  eakula* 
ted  to  be  quickly  comprehended  by  an  audience. .  On 
the  other  hand,  his  eleamees  in  narration,  his  elegance 
and  purity  of  diction,  and  (to  borrow  a  metaphor  from 
a  aister  art)  bis  coireet  keeping,  remind  the  reader  oi 
l^raias.  But  the  aignnaentative  parte  of  the  apeecheaof 
Lysiaa  are  oftoi  dwcient  in  vigour ;  whereaa  eamest- 
nesa,  power,  zeal,  rapidity,  and  passion,  all  exemplified 
in  plain,  unomamented  language,  and  a  strain  of  close, 
business-like  reasoning,  ate  the  distinctive  characteri*' 
tics  of  Demoetheoes.  The  genersl  tone  of  bis  oratory, 
indeed,  was  admirably  adapted  to  an  Athenian  audience, 
constituted  as  it  was  of  those  whose  habits  of  life  were 
mechanical,  and  of  those  whom  embition  or  taste  had 
led  to  the  otltivatioii  of  literature.  The  former  were 
captivated  by  sheer  sense,  urged  with  masculine  fore* 
and  ineztiuguisbsble  spirit,  and  by  the  forcible  snplica- 
tion  of  plain  truths ;  and  yet  there  was  enough  ol  grace 
and  variety  to  plsaae  mote  learned  and  fastidious  audi- 
tors. "  His  style,"  as  Hume  well  obeerves,  "is  rapid 
harmeny,  exactly  adjusted  to  the  sense :  it  is  vebemeM 
reasoning,  without  any  appearance  of  ait :  it  is  dia^aoL 
anger,  boldness,  freedom,  involved  in  a  contuined 
stream  of  a^ment ;  aod,  of  all  human  productions, 
the  orationa  (tf  Demosthenes  present  to  us  the  models 
which  approach  the  nearest  to  perfection."  Anotbei 
very  remarkable  excellence  of  Demostbones  is  the  eel- 
location  of  hia  words.  The  arrangement  of  senteneea 
in  such  a  manner  that  their  cadencea  should  be  har< 
monioua,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  rhythmical,  was  a 
stnd^  mncb  in  vm  aaong  the  gmt  masters  of  Gi*> 
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tiuieoa^ontioii.  Plato  pasKd  tho  laUtfjreafa  of  bis 
Uftmcomotinghiadlslogaes;  and  that  voy  rinqdieii' 
^  remarinUe  in  tha  Btnietim  of  tba  parioda  of  Dnnaa* 
Ihweaia  ftaalf  tbeiMiiltertit.— TboqaaalKm  baa  ofton 
batn  niaod  aa  to  tbe  secnt  of  the  aocceaa  of  Demea- 
IbODaa.  How  ia  it  that  be  attained  lo  hia  aatoniahiDg 
pra-smineDce  1  How  ia  it  that,  in  a  faculty  whicfa  ia 
conuiwa  to  tbe  wfaide  q>eciea,  that  of  connutaicatiiig 
our  thou^u  and  feelings  in  langnage,  the  palm  ia  con* 
ceded  lomm  alone  hj  the  uaaaunotw  and  wiUrqg  con- 
oentof  all  nationa  and  ageal  And  Hu*  anintaal ap- 
probation will  qipear  Q»  neie  ozttaoidi&arf  to  a  reader 
who  for  the  fint  time  penuea  hia  anriraljed  <»«tioQa. 
Tbe^  do  not  vibibit  any  ot  Unt  oatentatiODe  deela* 
nation,  on  «riaeh  looaely  baoga  the  fame  of  ao  many 
preteodera  to  elo«]iiwKa  There  sppeara  no  deep  re- 
flection to  indicate  a  man  than  oimnaiy  penetration, 
or  any  pbiloao[riiied  temarka  to  prove  the  extent  of 
bia  aeqaaintaoeo  witt  the  great  moral  writers  of  hie 
coBDtry.  He  aflecta  no  leuning,  and  be  displays  none. 
Ha  aima  at  00  elegance ;  he  aeeka  no  Blaring  oma- 
DHOta ;  be  taraly  tooehea  the  heart  wira  a  aoft  or 
melting  apiwal,  and  when  he  doea,  it  ia  only  with  an 
affect  m  which  a  third-rate  artist  would  have  aurpaased 
lUm.  He  had  BO  wit,  no  hnmoar,  do  vivaci^,  in  onr 
■ecaptanee  of  thoao  tenas,  ijoalitieo  iiiaA  eontiibata 
ao  mocb  to  the  IbnnBtioD  m  a  modain  ofator.  Ha 
wanted  all  tfaeae  undeni^td  attributee  of  eloqnence, 
and  yet  who  rinls  him  1 — ^The  secret  of  hia  power  ia 
aimple ;  it  lies  eaaentisUy  in  this,  that  his  political 
principlea  were  intermmn  with  hie  very  i^irtt ;  tbey 
were  not  assumed  to  aerre  an  interested  purpose,  to 
be  laid  aside  when  he  deeceoded  from  the  Bema,  and 
resumed  when  be  aoogfat  to  acc(»ai4iah  an  object. 
No;  tbey  were  deeply  seated  in  hia  beait,  and  emanated 
ftom  ita  prafirandaat  depth.  Tha  more  bia  eoont^ 
Was  environed  by  dangera,  the  more  steady  was  hia 
laeirfution.  NoUiing  ever  inmsired  the  tniUi  and  in- 
tegrity of  his  feelings,  or  weakened  hia  generous  con- 
Tietion.  It  was  hia  underiating  firmness,  hia  disdain 
of  all  compromise,  tbiU  made  bim  the  first  of  atatea- 
men  and  orattm ;  m  Uua  lay  the  anbstance  of  his  pow- 
ar,  the  primary  foandatioB  of  hia  auperiority ;  the  reat 
was  merely  secondary.  The  mystery  of  nia  mighty 
faflnance,  tbea,  lay  in  bia  honesty ;  and  it  is  tbia  that 
gave  wannth  and  tone  to  bis  feelings,  an  energy  to  hie 
umguage,  and  an  imfweasion  to  his  nuuiwr,  before 
which  erory  inmotation  of  iaaineerity  must  hsve  im- 
madiat^y  vanidied. — Wa  may  heoce  perceiTe  the 
meaning  of  Demos tbeoes  bimaelf,  when,  to  one  who 
asked  him  what  waa  the  first  requisite  in  an  orator,  be 
merely  replied,  "Delivery"  {vwiKfuatc};  and  when 
asked  what  were  the  second  and  tlJrd  requisites, 
gare  the  same  answer  sa  at  firsL  (Phtt.,  Vit.  X. 
Oral.,  p.  846.)  His  idea  waa  tbia :  a  lifeless  manner 
on  the  part  of  a  public  speaker,  dtowa  that  his  own 
feelbiga  are  wA  miliatad  in  the  eaoaa  i^riuch  be  ia  ad- 
Toeatmg,  and  it  ia  idle  for  him,  thetafina,  to  sadk  to 
nuka  eonrerta  of  othera,  when  be  baa  fidled  in  nakiiig 
one  of  himeetf.  On  the  other  band,  when  the  tone  5c 
voice,  the  gesture,  the  took,  the  whole  manner  of  the 
orator,  diapby  the  powerful  feelings  that  agitate  him,  hia 
emotion  is  comnuinicated  to  his  hearers,  and  success 
ji  ineriuble.  It  was  not,  therefore,  mere  "  action" 
AM  Demoatbenea  nqnlnd  in  an  orator,  an  error  into 
frindi  aome  have  Mlaa  ftom  a  miatrao^tion  of  the 
Latfn  ifaatorieal  tenn  ''cdjo,'*  aa  employed  tnr  Cicero 
(Anaf.,  37)  to  mentioning  tbia  incident ;  bnt  it  waa  an 
attention  to  the  whole  manner  of  dalivery,  the  look, 
die  tone,  the  every  movesMnt,  aa  ao  many  unwring 
indieationa  of  internal  emotion,  and  of  the  honesty  and 
aineerity  of  the  speaker.  (Gompaia  QmntSuat,  hut. 
Or.,  lI,8,fittl->-— Aconqwrison  naaoften  been  drawn 
between  DemoadMBea  and  Cicero ;  but  by  no  writer 
has  it  baan  done  maia  neeeaafolly  than  hy  the  cele- 
hniad  Lmmoa.  "1^  mbfiBttty  of  the  oa»,"  be 


temuks,  "  consists  in  his  abraptnen,  thtt  M  tM 
edter  in  hia  diflbaeBaaa.   Our  eoontrymaa  {Dsnoe- 
Aanaa),  ftom  tha  foR^  the  fin,  the  nHpAyvehaBwea 
vrith  wbidi  ha  baan  down  «H  bafGie  ttm,  my  ba 
compared  to  a  tempeat  or  drandetbolt;  while  Ckent 
like  a  wide-spreading  conflagratiim,  dsrosn  and  loDa 
onward  in  every  direction,  errer  maiDtaiuDg  ila  1^ 
attuctive  energy,  and  nourisbed  and  aopportad  fiata 
tinw  to  time  fay  tin  foel  at  vamma  kinds  widi  iriaeh 
it  is  cratraualfr  su[^ied  in  iu  pmBS."  (Lnvt* 
mu,  4  IS.)   Cicero's  eleqnance  la  uia  a  eonnfa  t» 
wapk  ;  baiahnaelf  ^  aaoat  eon^aenooa  fipn  in 
the  praeeaalon»  wUcb  ia  swollen  with  the  nantal 
and  riches  of  eonqaered  prorineea.   DemosffiMMi  ii 
tbe  terrible  awesp  of  a  vast  body  of  cavaby.  Ciea* 
t&B  oratotv  wu  local,  fitted  only  to  tha  aodieim; 
in  Athena  it  would  not  have  bean  Uderated.  Dsnia- 
tbenes  waa  for  tbe  whole  earth,  and  at  all  timaft 
In  Rome  he  would  ban  baan  «•  raHStleae  u  in  Alh^ 
ens ;  and  hia  doqumea  woald  be  as  coaviaMDr  atm 
as  it  waa  in  tbe  papular  sasemblies  of  old.  —Of  tha 
watioDa  of  Demoatheoea  wa  have  aiztf-one  nmiifuog, 
and  aixty-five  Inttodnctiona,  or  irpaatfua  i^fti^yopuia. 
In  confining  ouraelvee  to  the  claaaification  adopted  by 
the  ancient  ifaetorieiana,  we  may  arrai^  lU  ttwic  ^ 
eooreaa  under  one  of  three  heads.    1.  Delibentin 
discourses  (Myoi  av/iSmtXe^nitoi),  treating  of  poUlicd 
topics,  and  delivered  either  before  the  senate  ot  tha 
aasembly  of  Ute  peoj^e.   3.  Judicial  qKecbes  {Xoyti 
iiM&viKoi),  having  for  their  object  accusation  or  ds> 
fence.   3.  Studied  or  set  spewhea  (Uym  (ridiucn- 
Noi),  Intended  to  censure  or  praise. — Seventeen  ofte 
orations  of  Demoatbenea  bdong  to  the  firat  d*  tlM 
claaaas,  forty-two  to  tha  second,  and  two  to  du  dnL 
(Compare  &eker,  DmMMAewa  aU  Stantmn*  «• 
BtAur,  HalU,  181 B,  %  vols.  8vo.>— Of  the  sera- 
teen  discourses  which  compose  tbe  first  class,  five  tntt 
of  varioue  sut^eeU  connected  vrith  the  republic,  m 
twelve  of  the  qoarrda  between  the  state  and  Kia| 
Philip.   Oar  limits,  of  course,  allow  an  eiamios^ 
of  only  a  few  of  tbeae,  that  are  most  important  in  diar 
:  ctttraetar.   Of  the  twelve  harangoea  that  toip  iqb 
the  quairala  of  the  rapoblie  with  King  Philip,  the  vrt 
waa  pronounced  in  the  first  year  of  tbe  107th  Olym- 
piad, B.C.  8fiS ;  the  aeeond,  Uiird,  and  fourth,  in  (hs 
fourth  year  of  the  same  Olympiad,  B.C.  A49 ;  ^ 
fifth  in  the  second  year  of  the  108th  Olympiad,  B.C. 
U7 ;  the  sixth  in  tbe  third  of  tbe  same  Olyoi^ 
B.C.  346 ;  the  seventh  in  the  first  year  of  tbe  lOm 
Olympiad,  B.C.  344 ;  tbe  eighth  in  the  second  year 
of  the  same  (ttyin|»ad.  B.C.  343 ;  the  ninth  in  tha 
thbd  year  of  the  aune  Olymfnad,  B.C.  34S ;  tha 
tenth  and  eleventh  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  sunt 
Olympiad,  B.C.  841 ;  and  the  twelfth  in  tbe  fint 
vear  of  the  110th  Olympiad,  B.C.  840.— Tha  nrier 
here  given  is  taken  from  Konyaiua  of  Halicamasma; 
but  no  mannscript  and  no  editions  oboem  tt.  Tie 
manoscripU  give  the  let,  Sd,  10th.  end  11& 
fkM  of  Diony^ua  by  name,  and  regaxd  hia  fifth  aa 
formiiw  the  conclusion  of  tbe  6ret.    They  give  the 
title  of  3d,  «d,  and  let  OlyrUhUiC*  to  his  2d,  Sd,  and 
4th.   The  remaining  fonr  (6th,  8th.  9th,  ISih)  have 
the  following  titlea:  "Of  Peace,"  "  Of  Hatoneaoa," 
"  Of  tile  Cheraoneae,"  and   On  the  letter  of  Pi^^ 
We  will  now  apeak  of  them  in  ehnmological  onler. 
1st  and  Sd,  Ilpdf  ♦tWswov  Myof  irpuTOC,  "  Firt 
Philippic*'  Demoathenea  bcra  exhoru  hia  fellow- 
eitizeiis  to  sraaecote  tbe  war  with  the  graeteat  vigov 
against  Philip.   Tbia  monarch  had,  mfler  the  defeat  u 
the  Htocians,  assnmed  a  threatening  sttitode,  as  tf 
wishing  to  establish  himself  in  tiiair  cotmtry.   The  dis- 
course we  are  now  considering  haa  beea  divided  iiM 
two  parts,  which,  according  to  Dionyeius  of  Halicar 
nasana,  were  |Hononneed  at  diffimnt  times ;  but  tbia 
opinion  fa  cMtiadieted  br  moat  eriUcn. — 3d,  ^h. 
'OAwfioaar  A.  B.  F.  TIm  three  OlyuAlaca. 
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I9*e|»tiiitiaiihte  lb*  Athariiiw  to  laec—r  OtrO' 
m,iaipamitMbUag  iato.ihe  buds  vt  ]%£p. 
^SMftr^  Jf4m>"0SthB  PmBU."  Philrp 
tHinimMedR  Mt  in  the  eoiiBeil  of  the  Amphic- 
tpn,  DawttlMoes  mifiaea  bit  conntrymen  u>  jm- 
«m  ike  pMca  witb  tbu  pime*.   Libuiaa  thiolu 
it*t  lUt  diMMDM,  tfaooafa  wnttcn  bj  Demoathcoes, 
vu  wm  delnend.   Lebnd,  Ai^«r,  Jacobs,  md 
Bekksr  am,  bnraMT.  of  •  4tffeiwit  opinioiL—Tdi. 
Kni  Motto  MjvfB,  tfaa  SMond  Hnlin>ie,  i»0' 
nonoeid  iftw  iba  rotara  of  Demoatbeoea  from  the 
PelopCBD^nt,  wben  be  bad  negotiated  a  p«ac«  be- 
tma  %nta  asd  Moaaenia.— 8th.  Ilepl  rife  'AXo- 
v^em,  "Of  Hakmeaus,"  or,  tatber,  of  a  letter  of 
King  RIbf't,  by  wfakb  be  makea  a  preaent  to. 
the  AlhMkna  of  the  iele  of  iUoaeatia,  which  be 
bed  ttksB  iaa  Iba  pintea,  and  demands  of  the  Atbe- 
noi  10  Wmb  wiUi  than  the  office  of  protecting  Ute 
mm.  DcBMitbeBaa  etimanu^  offoiee  lo  iaealtti^ 
a  aftr:  it  k,  hewarer,  fa  from  eeitam  whether  he 
flatrpnaoaneed  ■oefa  a  diaooorea  aa  tbia.  Libaniua 
i^i,  Ibit  tbe  meient  critics  aaciibedit  to  Hageainras, 
Ae  fnead  of  DenMsthenes.   Suidaa  and  tbe  author  of 
tbe  Etfmoli^pcoa  M^um  agree  with  him.  Valcke- 
Btw  {Diatr.  ie  Jrmgm.  £mnp.,  p.  263),  Larcbei 
Jku-ieFjUU.  it*  Awer.,  die^  vol.  S,b.  943),  and 
BcUar,  ^lo  adopt  this  opinion ;  Jacoba  (DemoithetuM 
Sleatndai,  p.  378),  after  haTing  atsted  the  argumanta 
<n  dtiwr  nde,  ptmoancea  no  decision :  Jaoqnes  de 
Temnil  {Pr^mx  kutorimte  de*  PkUippes  de  Dtmo*- 
'toK,  f.  lU)  and  Wnake  {Oratio  ie  Hahneso,  &e. 
I«Mca..lMB,4t»)  maintain  that  the  speech  la  genn- 
■e.— S.  IStpl  tun  tv  Xefifxtv^i^  itpayfiamjv,  #  iirsfi 
lwKaifcBH,*'Of  tbe  erents  in  the  Cberaoneae,  or 
if  DiopertLea"  TWa  general,  sent  at  the  head  of 
*  crin^  mie  the  Cbeisonesus,  had  emunltted  boa- 
:iirtiet  ^ainat  tkecity  of  Cardia ;  the  only  one  which 
Fblip  &i  raaemd  for  himself  in  the  conditions  of 
Diopetthas  had  even  made  an  inroad  into 
nia.   Philip  insisted  on  fais  being  pnnished : 
Dwaonhcnes  undertakes  m  this  oration  to  jnatify  the 
mika  of  Uw  Atheaiaii  commander.— lOdi.  Kani 
Miriam  ISm  T,  tba  TVtA  FbiHmiie.   Hw  prog- 
MM  wfai^  FUUp  had  made  in  laraee,  ^ere  he 
"**  nmiaiing  to  laj  siege  to  tbe  cities  of  Perinthua 
lad  Byzantiwa,  form  the  subject  of  this  barangue. 
II.  Kcni  4iXtwwini  Myof  A,  Foorth  Philippic,  pn>- 
neaacsdrt^  time  when  Fhitiphad  railed  the  aicge 
af  PHiRte,m  order  to  fell  mMa  Byzantium.  Vakl- 
nasT  [tk.  dc  PU,  p.  360),  Wolf  (ad  Lept.  ProUg., 
}■  It),  sad  BcUcr  do  not  acknowledge  this  as  a  pro- 
daetioiiof  DewMthcnes. — 12.  'O  ir^t  rifv  i1^laTo^v 
ti^Jmnv  Wy^,  "  On  ^  letter  of  Philip."   The  let- 
ter of  ifae  kn^  to  whieh  this  harangne  tefers,  still  ex- 
vts.   Jt  fontUM  Buny  complahita,  but  no  declaration 
■f  war.    Tavlor,  Retake,  Valckenaer,  and  Bekker, 
eonider  tbia  Mttei  to  be  sporieaa. — We  now  come  to 
lbs  seeeod  dssa  of  the  oraUons  of  Detnoathenes, 
those  of  •  judicial  nrtun;  and  here  a  dis- 
tSKligii  asst  be  made  between  those  wfaacb  refer  to 
ifiin  csnnectecl  vritb  Ute  state,  and  ibose  which  re- 
face  to  indiridnal  intereata  :  in  the  former  case,  the 
fTOQedan  ma  called  Kttnjyopta ;  in  the  second,  dt>7 : 
vwds  which  womj  be  translated  by  "  accssatioa"  and 
"lieadtnga.*'  Of  the  fbrt  spedee,  we  hiTe  twelve  ha- 
nagoas  RBanung,  tbe  moat  important  one  of  wfiicb  is ' 
rkt  MrttW  Hepi  tmrfdvov,  "Cojuenin^the  Crovm." 
DemaaAeikes  had  been  twice  crowned  m  the  theatre 
dnmgAiDioqysiae  festival ;  tbe  first  time,  after  the 
eipaukn  af  tbe  Haeedonian  garrisons  from  the  island 
of  Eidwa,  aad  again  after  the  alliance  with  the  The- 
baiK.    htteSd  year  of  tbe  IlOth  Olympiad,  Ctesi- 
pib0fi,  who  waa  uten  prendent  of  the  senate,  had  a 
decM  'fMNd  by  this  body,  that,  if  the  people  sp- 
pnwed,  Dwastbenea  riKmld  be  crowned  at  the  ap- 
iCDadbing  TSiaapime  SitUn^  in  tbe  pabUc  theatre,  as 


a  tMMiipenaa  ibr  the  dialDterested  manner  ia  whico  w 
had  filled  Ttriooa  offices^  and  for  the  services  which  hf 
bad  nerer  for  a  meoMOt  ceased  t»  render  the  stale. 
Tfaia  natter  bad  to  be  coofinned  by  a  paephianoa,  ot 
deeno  of  the  people;  but,  before  it  was  brought  be- 
fore them,  ^sebinea  preaented  himself  aa  the  aceusei 
(rf  Cteeiphon.  He  ebarged  him  wiUi  having  vblated 
the  lawa  in  proposing  to  crown  a  pnbUc  functionary 
before  the  IsUex  had  given  an  account  of  the  nannw 
in  which  he  had  disdiarged  hia  office,  and  to  crown 
him,  too,  in  the  theatre,  instead  of  the  senate-bouae  ot 
tbe  Pi^Zt  where  diia  eoold  akme  be  done  ;  finally,  in 
having  allegad  whrt  was  false,  for  the  purpose  ot 
favonrmg  Demovthenea.  He  eoncladed  by  demanding 
that  a  fine  of  fifty  talents  be  imposed  upon  Ctesiphon. 
The  matter  remained  for  aome  time  pending,  in  con 
sequence  of  tbe  interruption  vrhich  pnblic  business  ol 
all  kuida  met  witii  during  tbe  emDarrassments  and 
tnmbleathatauccesdedthe battleof C^ronea.  Wheut 
however,  tbe  infloence  of  tfte  Macedonian  party  had, 
through  the  exertions  of  Antipater,  gained  the  ascend- 
ancy  hi  Athena,  ^fsehinea  believed  it  to  be  the  ft- 
voorable  moment  for  tbe  rtrvtval  of  his  accusation.  Il 
was  brought  forward,  therefore,  again,  in  tbe  3d  year  o4 
the  1 19th  Olytnpiad,  which  was  eight  Tears  nnce  the 
proposition  tn  Ctenphon  had  been  maoe.  iEecbinee 
thereupon  pronooneed  his  famous  hartngoe,  to  which 
Demosthenes  replied.  This  speech  of  I>emosthenes 
is  regarded,  and  justly  so,  not  only  as  hia  ehef-d'esuvro, 
but  as  the  most  perfect  specimen  that  eloquence  baa 
ever  produced.  Sncb  ia  the  opinion  of  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus  (JDe  Comp.  Verb. — Ed.  ReiMke,  Op., 
voL  6,  p.  304),  of  Oiccro  {OrtU.,  4  183),  and  of  Qmn- 
tiiian  (IntC.  Or.,  11,  !)■  Modern  critics  come  to  the 
ssmeeonelnaion.  It  ia  said  that  after  this  dbcoorae, 
Demosthenes  no  longer  appeared  as  a  public  speaker 
Ulpian,  in  his  comments^  on  the  oration  respectin| 
the  crown,  relates  an  anecdote,  which  has  o^en  been 
cited  by  those  scholars  who  maintain  that  the  Greeb 
accents  are  anterior  to  the  grammariana  of  Alexandres 
Demosthenes  is  endeavounng  to  fix  the  charge  of  bri- 
bery on  .£schine8,  whom  he  represents  as  corrupted 
by  Philip  and  by  Alexander,  and  consequently  tbni 
hireling,  and  not  their  friend  or  guest.  Of  this  asser- 
tion be  declares  his  vrillingness  to  submit  the  truUi  to 
the  judgment  of  the  assembly.  "  I  call  thee,"  says 
the  orator,  "tbe  hireling,  first  of  Philip,  and  now  of 
Alexander  ;  and  all  these  who  are  hei^  present  agree 
in  opinion  with  me.  If  thou  diabelienst  it,  ask  them 
the  question  i  but  no,  I  will  ask  them  ifivedf.— Athe- 
nians, does  .£schinea  appear  to  you  in  the  light  of  a 
hireling  or  a  friend  of  AleXMiderS  1"— In  putting  this 
question,  Demosthenes  purposely  commits  a  fault  of 
accentuation :  he  places  the  accent  improperly  on  the 
antepenultima,  inat  ead  of  the  last  'syllable,  of  fitodorSf 
— in  the  words  of  Ulpian,  iK£)v  tSapS&purev—in  ordct 
to  draw  the  attentioa  of  ^e  people  from  the  queation 
to  the  pnnnnciation.  Thta  had  the  desired  effect ; 
Hie  accurate  eara  of  the  AtlienianB  were  stmck  with 
the  mistake ;  to  conect  it,  th^  called  out  /itoBarSc, 
fue$aT6i  ("  a  hireling !  a  hirehng !")  from  every  part 
of  the  assembly.  Affecting  to  receive  die  word  as  the 
expression  of  their  sentiments  on  tbe  guilt  of  .£scbinds, 
he  cries  ont,  '*  Dost  thon  hear  what  they  say  1"— The 
eimi^  pleadiwi  (dfmu)  idative  to  mattera  of  private 
mterest,  constitnte  the  second  class  of  jadiciti  actioiM. 
Of  thoae  we  have  thirty  remaining,  which  are  aa  fi^ 
lows:  I.  Discourses  having  relation  to  the  proceed- 
ings instituted  by  Demosthenes  against  his  guardlana. 
T^ey  are  five  in  number  :  of  these,  two  are  against 
Aphobns,  apd  two  againat  Onitor,  hia  brother. — 3. 
Aovoi  irapaypd^iKot,  or,  as  Cicero  (da  hneiU..!,  8), 
tails  them,  amtUuiionet  trantUUiva.  The  Roman 
orator  lemarka :  "  Cum  caoaa  ex  eo  pendet  qi»d  non 
ant  ia  agere  videtnr  quem  opoitet,  ant  non  apod  qooa, 
quo  tempore,  qua  lege,  quo  crimine,  qua  pmna  opor- 
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Kt,  tnadttin  dicitur  eontitatio,  qui*  tniwla> 
tioiiuetcommntatioiusmdigerandMar.  Atqnsbaium 
tliquam  in  omne  ciuee  g«nas  iocideta  neeene  est. 
Nam  in  quam  rem  non  incident,  in  ea  nihil  esie  po- 
lef  t  controTenis ;  qnare  earn  ne  canaam  quidem  cod- 
nnit  putari."  Weunre  aeven  diacoanca  <tf  thia  cIim 
from  the  pen  of  Pemoelhenea,  viz. ,  againat  Zenotbemb, 
■gaioat  ApaturiDS,  against  Lacritns,  against  Phormion, 
•^ainat  Pantsnetaa,  against  NanaioiMhaa,  and  Xeno- 
pithiw. — 3.  Discouraes  reUtive  to  the  rights  of  suc- 
cession and  to  questions  of  dower.  These  are  four 
in  number :  against  Macartatua,  against  Leochares, 
againat  Spodias,  against  Bcatus  for  his  mother's  dowry. 
— i.  Discoursea  m  matters  of  commerce  and  of  debt. 
These  are  three  in  number :  againat  Calif^ua,  uainst 
Nicostratus,  againat  Tiniotheus. — 5.  Actions  for  in- 
demnity and  lor  damages  (0^a6^,  alx£o).  The  dis- 
Maraas  under  this  head  are  five  in  number  :  agaiDst 
Bceotus,  against  Olympiodorus,  against  Conon,  againat 
Dionysiodorus,  against  Catlicles.. — 0.  Actions  for  per- 
ivij :  two  discourses  against  Stephanas,  utd  one 
againat  Eneigna  and  Mnasibntaa. — 7.  Three  dia- 
conrsee  on  the  subject  of  the  icpHSoeis,  ta  exchange 
at  eatatee.  According  to  the  lam  of  Athens,  if  any 
Bersoa  appointed  to  undergo  any  public  charge,  or 
Aarovpyta,  could  find  anotber  who  was  richer  than 
himself,  and  who  was  free  from  all  duties,  the  infoimer 
was  excused.  But  if  the  person  thus  aubetituted  de- 
nied that  he  was  the  riclm  of  the  two,  tbejr  Uwo  ax- 
ebatwed  estates.  The  discourses  nnder  this  head  are 
the  rallowing :  against  Pbcenippus,  against  Polyclea, 
and  respecting  the  crown  of  the  trierarchia. — It  would 
be  uselesa  to  speak  of  each  of  these  thirty  pleadings  : , 
a  few  remarks  on  aome  of  them  most  suffice.  The 
five  dtscourses  which  Demosthenes  piooouDced  against 
his  guardiana  contain  valuable  dewla  respecting  his 
youSi,  his  fortune,  the  Athenian  lawa,  &c.  Aplwbua, 
one  of  the  guardians,  was  condemned  to  pay  Demos- 
thenes the  sum  of  ten  talents.  It  does  not  q^sr 
whether  he  brought  the  two  other  gaardiana  to  trul  or 
not :  it  is  iHobane  that  he  settled  the  matter  with 
them.  These  discourses  have  aome  resemblance  to 
those  of  IsBUs,  hie  master. — The  psragrafk  forPbot- 
mio  againat  ApoUodonis  haa  furnished  occasion  for 
a  reproach  to  the  memory  of  Demoalhenes.  We  are 
told  by  PluUtch  {YU.  Dm.— vol  4,  p.  717,  ed. 
Seitie),  that  Demosthenes  "wrote  an  oistion  for 
Apdlodonis,  by  which  he  canied  bis  cause  against  the 
genenl  Timotmus,  in  an  action  for  debt  to  Uie  public 
treasury ;  as  also  those  others  againat  Phormio  and 
Stephanos,  which  formed  a  just  exception  againat  hia 
dwractar.  For  be  cooqioaad  likewise  the  oration 
which  Phormio  bad  pronounced  againat  Apollodorus. 
This,  therefore,  was  like  fumt^ng  the  enemies  with 
weapons  out  of  theeame  shop." — ^Inediscourse  a^inst 
Maearutus  respecting  the  auceession  of  Hagnias  is  in- 
terestins  from  the  circumstance  of  our  having  the  de- 
fence of  Macartatua  by  Ismie,  and  from  our  twing  tbua 
dde  to  oompaie  the  pupil  wiUi  hia  former  jnastei.-^t 
remains  to  tpt»k  of  die  third  class  of  Dsmosthraes* 
natkme,  the  A6>w  ImSeUTutoi,  "  atudied  or  set 
qteeches."  We  have  only  two  remaining,  and  theae, 
vary  probably,  are  spurious.  The  one,  mira^io^  Ao- 
vof,  is  an  eloge  on  the  Athenians  who  bad  perished  at 
Chvronea :  the  other,  kpurutot  Aovof,  is  written  in 
praise  of  the  beauty  of  the  young  Eiuorates. — There 
are  also  tix  letUrt  of  Demoalhenes,  snitten  by  him 
during  his  exile :  five  of  them  are  addreaaed  to  Uie 
people  of  Athena. — The  beat  editions  of  the  entire 
•voncs  of  Demosthenes  are,  that  of  Reiake,  in  the  Cor- 
pHs  Oratorwm  Graconm,  and  that  of  Bekker,  in  the 
Oratoret  Attidy  10  vols.,  8vo,  Oxon.,  18S8.  (ScJwU, 
Hist.  Ut.  G'.,vol.  3,  p.  aS4.— £i«yc/op.  Meirtmit., 
dir.  8,  vol  1,  p.  699,  teqg. — BecoUteiieHM  of  an  Jrith 
AvrtMltr,  DemMM.)—U.  An  Athenian  general, 
•on  of  AkisUienfla,  nfae  dMained  eonsidnabte  rqmla- 
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tioD  during  •  part  of  tfaa  Peloponnesian  war.  Wkm 
the  Sputas  monarefa  Agis  made  an  inroad  into  At 
tica,  Demoslhenea,  on  us  part,  infested  ths  coasts 
of  the  Fel<q>onnesuiv  and  aeiied  upon  and  foAifisi 
the  Messeniaa  Fyloa.   Thia  led  to  the  abir  ol 
Spbaeteha,  in  which  he  had  a  emufieuoim,  m, 
er*  the  principal  aban.   He  wu  afterward  s«t 
with  an  armament  to  the  relief  of  Niciaa  bsfon 
Syracuse  ;  but,  by  bis  proeipiute  measoies  ihsN, 
brought  defeat  upon  himsell,  and  the  comeqasst 
futn  of  the  whole  expedition.   Demosthenes  sod  Ni- 
eias  were  both  put  to  death  while  in  prison,  notsrilb 
standing  the  endeavoocs  of  the  Spottah  commsniK 
Qyl^ipus  to  save  their  lives.   Another  aecenst,  aUih 
dM  toby  Plutarch,  makea  them  to  have  beenstoaedh 
death.   {Tkuci/d.,4.,i,9eqg.-~PlM/.,  V>f.  J^>-IIL 
The  father  of  the  orator  Demosthenee,  a  rich  maim- 
facturer  of  anna.   (Plui.,  VU.  Demoitk.) —  1^ .  A 
Greek  physician,  a  diaciirie  of  Alexander  Philalethes, 
who  obtained  the  aams  auiname  aa  hia  laaster,  nuns- 
ty,  Philalethee,  or  "  Lover  of  Tntth."   He  fiooiinbed 
UKMit  the  commencement  of  out  era,  and  tnmsd  his  at- 
tention particularly  to  diseases  of  Uie  ^e.  We  bav« 
some  fra^imenta  remaining  of  his  writings  on  tins  snlh 
ject,  wbicb  appear  ,  to  have  formed  part  of  a  woA 
often  cited  by  Galen,  Oribasioa,  and  Aolioa.  {Sarm- 
gel.  Hut.  tU  la  Med.,  vol.  I,  p.  468.— JIeMm,» 
Biwr.  Umvn  vol.  11,  p.  $4.) 

Dbo  (A9^X  ■  Bane  pvan  to  Ceiw.  Aceordkig  la 
the  common  account,  it  mean*  "  the  &nder"  or  "ifc- 
ventress,"  and  alludes  to  the  search  for,  and  discovoy 
of,  her  daughter,  oa  the  part  of  the  goddess.  {Coa> 
pare  Etulath.,  ad  Horn.,  Oi.,  11,  lib.— ApoUn, 
Lex.  Horn.,  p.  231,  ed.  Toll.)  Knight,  bowevM,giT« 
a  different  and  much  snpariM  emlanation.  '*  Cots, 
he  obaeTTfls,  **  waa  not  a  pswoiufieatioB  of  the  bniia 
matter  which  composed  tbs  eaith,  but  of  the  passive 
jHoductive  prineifue  supposed  to  pervade  it ;  which 
joined  to  the  active,  was  held  to  lie  the  cause  of  Ihs 
organization  and  animation  of  ita  subetaoce;  wfaenct 
arose  bet  other  Greek  name,  AHQ,  the  invcntress." 
(Eaqviry,  dec.,  ^  86.) — Some  etymologists  are  in  fa- 
vour of  an  Oriental  derivation  for  the  name.  Thas, 
Sickler  (Jfymn.  ad  Car.,  p.  IIS)  deduces  it  from  ibi 
Hdmw  ditdk,  <■  to  be  feeUe"  or  "  afflicted,"  in  alia 
aion  to  the  sorrow  of  Carea  for  the  loae  of  Imi  dKD|^ 
ter ;  or,  aa  he  explains  it,  the  condition  of  the  v^^ 
ble  kingdom,  when  the  quickening  principle  does  do 
act.  SchelUng  also  makes  Deo  ewnify  "  the  one  thir 
has  become  feeble  and  dejected  wiui  sorrow  and  (rnit 
less  search."  {jGoUK.  der  Samotkrak.,  p.  IS.— A  it- 
p.  67.— Crotwr,  S^wtboHk,  vol.  4,  p.  876,  not)  The 
term  occurs  in  the  Homeric  nnnn  to  Ceres  (v. 
47,  Sll,  497),  but  is  snspeeted  by  Renaaim  of  bsing 
an  interpdation.  (AoM.,  Hjpim.,  ed.  Hmm.—E^ 
ed.,  p.  ci.,  #ey.) 

I^oiRi  (AiTtftvi;),  a  name  given  by  the  Greek  pocu 
to  Proserpina,  as  the  dau^ter  of  Deo  or  Ceres.  Yti. 
Deo.   iCaUim.,  fragm.,  4A.~VaUJe.^  ad  toe.) 

Diisi,  a  city  oT  Aaia  Minw,  in  Lycaooia,  Mat 
Isauiia.   D'Anville  pheaa  it  tn  a  diatnct  of  imm 
Called  Antiochiana,  agreeing  with  Ptolemy  (p.  134) 
and  Stephanus  of  Byzantium ;  bat  St.  Luke  (Acts, 
\  14,  6)  and  Hierocles  (p.  67S)  asaign  it  to  Lycaowa 
Derbe  and  the  adjacent  town  of  Lystra  derive  coniid 
erable.  interest  from  what  befoU  St.  Paul  u>d  Sama 
baa  there  on  leaving  Iconium.  Stephanua  xqiarta,  thtf 
this  place  waa  called  by  some  Delbin,  which,  in  tbs 
Lyeaonian  language,  signified  *'  tbe  jontpw.**  Ths 
same  lexicogr^iber  deacribea  it  as  a,  fonieea  and  pott 
of  laaoiia ;  but  we  ought,  in  hia  a«coant,  to  aubatinte 
^Jftvn  far  A^i^,  which  wonld  imply,  that  tbe  town  wU 
situated  near  some  one  of  tbe  numerous  lakes  that  are 
lobe  found  in  this  part  of  Asia  Miruir.    Derbe,  as  wc 
leam  from  Strabo  (669),  wia  at  ona  tinw  thoTosidenc* 
and  capital  of  Ant^iatw,  dM  robbw  cluaftain  of  T<vea 
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ML  Iti  DHXM  IS  mppoMd  to  hsTe  been  dtrired  from 
Atinidi>cri,  *gaU;  u)d  ha«,  peifaapi,  waaooeof 
Aa  paaiBi  of  Moaot  Tanrua,  u  the  name  of  Alah^dag 
iajMgmn  to  tlMapot,«gnifyiD^  tJufott  of  the  kigk 
mmlmiu.  Colonel  Leake  Umika,  that  the  luios 
worn  called  SmMr-£tiMa,  oi  the  Thooaand  and  One 
ClnidM,«iU  pertnpe  befbundtobethoeeofDeibe: 
tt0f  km  ami  )r«t,  h*  addi,  ben  mited,  or  at  kut 
teedbad,  by  any  modem  tnnller.  Jfc- 
Mw:^  tcL  !^  pt.  SS8.— X<dUV  AtU  MinoTf  101. 
— ChoMr^f  Am  Jfiiur,  toL  S,  p.  68.) 

Stiiiou,  m  nation  of  Aiia,  wbom  Ptolemv 
(6, 10)  plaoee  in  Matgiana,  where  the  Oius,  acoord- 
aglo  him, amptiea  into  the  Gaqtian ;  but  Stniw  (78S) 
k  Hymnia.  Lucber  aeeka  to  reconcile  thla  diacr^ 
Mce  \j  wppoaing,  that,  in  Strabo'a  time,  Maigian^  did 
not  yet  a^end  aa  &r  aa  the  Caqiian.  Otbwt  place 
.bem  OB  tbe  sootbero  and  western  eboiee  of  tbe  Cae- 
eiait  (ifknert.  GMgT.,  vol.  0.  pt.  3,  p.  185.)  WaU, 
nowetei,  thmfca  that  tbejr  occDpied  a  part  of  what  is 
oewCbnMN.  (,rarderutidmtUi-A*.,vc\.l,p.X%) 
Tbe  Bost  pcobable  ounion  is,  that  the  Berbicea  dwelt 
oat  onlj  arovnd  tbe  Oxua  and  the  ahoiee  of  tbe  Ca»- 
ptm,  bot  that  their  tenitoriea  extended  also  to  tbe 
«it  as  iar  as  Bactriana.  {BSkr,  ad  Ctu.,  Per».f  e. 
t— Km  Hammer,  Wun.  Jairb.,  vol.  7,  p.  S63.) 

DnoCro  and  DnBOBTia,  a  goddess  wonhipped  br 
tba  Sjiiena,  and  the  same,  in  all  probability,  with 
Atarptis,  the  name  Derceto  or  Dercetia  itaelf  beins, 
•ppueally,  a  mere  coimption  from  Ataintia.  (Viid. 
&iai|rtii.) — Aeending  to  Disdonia  Sietuiu  (S,  i)  and 
Ltciaa  (da  Sgrim  Dm,  14),  bar  itatnea  npieMited 
bar  u  half  .woman,  b^f  fiah,  tbe  female  part  being 
bm  the  bead  u  ihe  loins.  Tbe  Syriena  of  Aecaloa, 
wbeie  Derceto  had  one  of  her  tenq>lee,  accounted  fur 
this  pecBliaiity  of  form  by  the  foUowiog  legend.  Der- 
ceCe,  it  eeema,  hnving  <»Sended  Venn*,  was  inqiired 
bf  tbe  JaOar  with  n  pwuion  for  a  young  prinit,  tai, 
knnig  beeoBW  a  notMr,  and  being  filled  with  shame 
M  bar  own  condnet,  abe  pot  the  youxu;  man  to  death, 

Taed  the  duld  in  a  lonely  spot,  an^  throwing  btw- 
inle  tbe  sea,  became  partially  tnnsftmned  mto  a 
iab.  Hanee  the  Syrians  abstained  fnun  eating  fish, 
■d  regarded  them  aa  sometbinff  divine.  The  child 
•W  the  lenWQS  Semiramis.  {VmL,  I.  e.)  Gnigni- 
Nt  makaa  ibe  true  ftmn  ti  tbe  name  Atargatis  to  luve 
baco  Ai^^itga,  L  a.,  "the  excellent"  or  " divine 
Gah.**  The  root  is  dor,  "  ft  fisb,"  which  ws  find  io- 
Mrtad  B  Attrgatit  and  Derceto,  bat  plainly  appearing 
in  the  Syrian  name  Dagon.  Dapnis  and  others  make 
the  Syrun  fidi-wership  to  have  nad  an  aatrooomical 
baaia,  in  which  they  are  very  probebly  correct.  (Ori- 
time  dee  CalUe,  vol  3,  oh.  17. — GuigniaiUj  voL  S, 

iTiRdu,  a  city  of  ligniia,  aboat  twon^  milee  to 
Ibe  waot  ef  Aeta.  According  to  Strabo  (317),  it  was 
a  cenaideiaMe  pkea.  It  was  a  Roman  colony  (P/tn., 
3,  S),  somamcd  Inlia,  aa  we  learn  from  ancient  in- 
KiiptiMia.  The  modem  name  is  Toriona.  (VelL 
Palere^  1,  16.— Ob.,       ad  Am.,  11,  18.) 

DaMTbM,  mw  TertoM,  a  day  of  the  Uttuonea  in 
Spain,  sitaate  od  tba  Ibwoa,  a  short  distance  above 
its  moolh.  Here  was  a  bridge  orer  the  river,  and 
dang  tfab  route  led  the  main  military  road  to  the 
•oDihera  parts  of  Spain,  and  tbe  colotuea  establi^ied 
then.  {UltTt,  Gtog-'.,  vol.  3,  p.  418.— JfomwrA 
Ccegr.,  voL  1,  j».  439.) 

Inva,  I.  a  ci^  of  the  Ctvoani  m  Brit^  It  lay 
oo  tbe  nvcr  Seteia,  or  Dee,  and  was  tbe  station  of  the 
90ili  leoon.  Devana  ia  meirely  an  arm  of  die  edi- 
tisiii:  ne  Qredt  form  of  tbe  name  in  Ptolemy  is 
AfOM.  'JKciawrf,  Oeogr.,  vol.  C,  p.  131.)  It  is 
now  CAesfer. — II.  A  river  of  Britain,  in  the  north, 
■ow  tbe  Dety  from  which  the  citiea  of  OH  and  New 
JUetdtem,  the  latter  of  which  liee  at  iu  mouth,  derive 
*«knn»«.  (JfinMcrf,  Goyr.,  vol.  3,  p.  SOI.>— IIL 
Til 


Tbtm  was  anothei  river  named  Deva  in  Britain  oa 
the  nonhweetem  coast,  which  ia  also  called  IJee,  and 
flows  into  Wigtoun  Bay,  the  ancient  Jena  .^stuari  im. 

DxucalIon,  a  pronunent  personage  in  the  mythical 
traditions  from  wnich  Greek  history  sprang.  He  is 
represented  as  the  eon  of  Prometheus  and  Clymeoe 
(ScAo^.  ad  Pmd.,  Of.,  9,  73),  or  of  Prometheos  and 
Pandtna,  and  iaeometimea  called  the  lather  (TbuydL. 
1,  S),  aometimaB  the  brother  of  HeUen  (5eW.  ai 
AfMen.  Sk^  8,  1066),  the  reputed  founder  of  tht> 
Greek  nation.  The  oeat  of  his  authority  was  Tbes< 
saly,  from  which,  according  to  general  tradition,  he 
wee  driven  to  Pamassas  by  a  great  deluge  {AvaUod^ 
1,  7,  3),  which,  however,  according  to  AristoUs  (Jlfe- 
t$ffroLt  1,  14,%  occurred  between  Dodona  and  the 
Achelooa.  Tbe  Greek  legend  renectiug  thta  mono* 
rable  event  is  as  follows :  Deucalion  wu  married  tu 
Pyxrha,  the  daughter  of  Epimetheus  and  Pandora. 
When  Jupiter  designed  to  destroy  the  brazen  race  of 
men  on  account  of  their  impiety,  Deucalion,  by  tbt 
advice  of  his  father,  made  himself  an  ark  {Xipvaxa), 
and,  putting  provisions  into  it,  entered  it  with  his  wife 
Pynha.  Jupiter  then  poured  rain  from  heaven,  and 
inundated  the  greater  pert  of  Greece,  eo  that  all  tbe 
pe«q>le,  except  a  few  wbo  escaped  to  tbe4ofty  mount* 
aina,  petiahea  in  the  waves.  At  the  same  time,  the 
moantains  of  Tbeesaly  were  burst  throng  by  the  flood, 
attd  all  Greece  without  the  isthmus,  as  well  as  all  the 
Peloponneaua,  were  overflowed.  Deucalion  was  car- 
ried aloi^  tbe  sea  in  his  aA  for  nine  days  and  nights, 
until  ba  niched  M  omt  Famiaaua.  By  this  time  the 
lain  bad  ceased,  and,  leaving  his  aifc,  be  sacrificed  to 
Jo^tei  '^FhgMt-gMiig'*  l^tos),  wbo  sent  Hermoe, 
desiring  him  to  ask  what  he  wmild.  His  request  was 
to  have  the  earth  repleniahed  with  men.  By  the  di- 
rection of  Jupiter,  tnereopon,  he  and  bis  wife  flupg 
atonee  behind  than,  and  those  which  Deucalion  cast 
became  nmi,  thoee  thrown  by  Pyirha  woman ;  and 
fiom  tUa  eiFcamotance,  say  tbe  Greeks,  came  the 
name  for  peopUJJifiit  from  jUIoc,  "  a  stone." — Apel- 
tad.,  1,  7,  3).— lliia  natraliva,  it  may  easily  be  seen, 
is  of  a  very  narrow  and  even  unpoetic  character.  It 
restricts  tu  general  deluge  to  Greece  Pn^,  perh^ 
originally  to  Theasaly  {Arutot.,  L  «.);  and  it  most 
incoogromidhr  represenU  others  as  faavu^  escaped 
as  well  aa  Deucalitm ;  yet,  at  tbe  same  time,  it  inti- 
mates, that  he  and  his  wife  alone  had  been  preserved 
in  the  catastrophe.  What  is  said  of  the  brazen  age  is 
quite  at  variance  vrith  the  narrative  of  Heaiod,  and  ia 
a  very  clumsy  attempt  at  connecting  twojperfectly  in- 
dependent uid  irreconcilable  myths.  The  circum- 
stance of  tbe  aric  is  thought  by  some  to  be  borrowed 
ftom  the  Mosaic  account,  and  to  have  been  learned  at 
Alsxandrea,  for  we  risewben  find  tbe  dove  noticed. 
"  The  mytboiogists,"  says  Plutarch,  "  inform  as,  that 
a  dove  let  fly  out  of  the  aric,  was  to  Deucalion  a  sign 
of  bad  weadier  if  it  came  in  again,  of  good  weather  if 
it  flew  away."  {PlHi.,detclert.  oh. — X)f.,ed.Meieke, 
yiA.  10,  p.  37.)  Tbe  aacrifice  and  the  aifwarance  ol 
Hermes  also  strcmgly  renund  us  of  Noah. — Tbe  Latin 
writers  take  a  mnui  nobler  view  of  tbe  deluge.  Ae- 
cording  to  them,  it  vrmpnad  tbe  whi^  earth,  and 
all  animal  life  periabad  except  Deucalion  and  Pyrriia, 
whom  Ovid,  who  gerta  a  very  poetical  account  of  this 
great  cataatrojdie,  conveys  in  a  email  boat  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Pamassas ;  while  others  mshe  JEta*  3Z  A\hm 
the  mountain  which  yielded  them  a  refuge.  {Oiid, 
Met.,  1,  368,  e^a.—Bygin.,  fai.,  163.— Sare.  ad 
Virg.,  Edog.,  6,  41.)  According  to  Ovid,  tber  con 
suited  the  ancient  oracle  of  lliemis  rMpecting  the  ree- 
tontion  of  mankind,  and  received  tbe  following  re 
'^KMiee :  "  Depart  from  the  fane,  veil  voor  beads 
loosen  your  girded  vestments,  and  cast  behmd  you  the 
great  bonea  of  your  parent."  {Met.,  1,  881,  ae^f.) 
Tbey  were  at  fint  h<»ror-struck  at  snch  an  act  of  im- 
piety twing  enjoined  upon  them ;  but  at ^Imgth  lM» 
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zai<on  penetrated  tho  lense  of  the  oracle,  the  atone* 
befaig,  a  veij  utunl  figure,  the  booea  of  Uie'  earth. 
— Imicilion  ind  Pjnba  are  eridenth  pore  beingi  of 
Actioii,  peTMoifiettioiw  of  water  and  me.  The  name 
Deuealim  comes  very  prabBbl;  from  itCo  (wfaeoce 
dtin^),  to  wet ;  while  Pyrrlut  is  evidently  derived 
from  "rip,  fire.  The  meaning  of  the  legend  will  then 
ba,  that  when  the  pasnge  tlmngh  whi«i  the  Peneus 
eaniea  off  the  waten  tlwt  ran  into  (he  vale  of  Thea- 
nhr,  which  ia  on  all  atdea  what  in  by  lofly  monntaina, 
had  been  cbMed  1^  some  accident,  they  overflowed 
the  whole  of  its  surface,  till  the  action  of  subterraoean 
fire  opened  a  way  for  them.  According  to  thia  view 
of  the  subject,  then,  the  deluge  of  Pencalion  was 
merely  a  local  one  ;  and  it  waa  not  antil  the  tune  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphiu,  when  the  Hebrew  Scriptores 
became  known  to  the  Greeks,  that  acme  featurea  bor- 
rowed from  the  universal  deluge  of  Noab  were  incor- 
Donted  into  the  story  of  the  Thesaalian  flood.  (  Wefot- 
er,  Tril.,  p.  649,  not. — Keighiley^s  Mythology. — CUn- 
ton't  Fasti  HelUniei,  vol.  1,  p.  43,  not.)  It  is  bat 
fail  to  remark,  however,  that  many  modem  writen  re- 
gard the  deluge  of  Deucalion  ai  nothing  eUe  than  a 
tradition  of  the  great  cataclysm  of  Noab,  altered  in 
some  of  its  features,  and  placed  by  the  Hellenes  in  the 
pmiod  which  they  also  assigned  to  BcilicalioD,  because 
M  was  regardedf  aa  the  founder  of  their  nation,  and 
becauae  hii  history  is  confounded  with  that  of  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  renewed  nations.  Such,  in  rarticular,  is 
the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Cuvier.  {Theory  of  tlu 
Earth,  p.  145,  ttqq.,  Jameion't  tratul. — Ovid,  ed. 
Lenutire,  itH.  3,  p.  ziii.,  tetn.) 

DlA,  I.  another  name  for  the  island  of  Naxos. 
(Km.,  4,  IS.)— II.  An  Island  not  for  from  the  north- 
em  shore  of  Crete.    It  is  now  Standia. 

Diio5bis,  I.  a  nativbof  the  island  of  Melos,  and  fol- 
lower of  Democritue.  Having  been  aold  aa  a  captive 
in  his  youth,  he  was  redeemed  by  Democritna,  and 
trained  up  in  the  atudy  of  philosophy.  He  attached 
himself  afao  to  lyric  poetry,  and  wu  much  dbtfnginab- 
ad  for  his  aueceas  in  this  branch  of  the  art.  Hia  name, 
however,  has  been  transmitted  with  mfamy  to  posteri- 
ty, aa  that  of  an  avowed  advocate  for  the  rejection  of 
all  religious  belief.  It  ia  expreasly  asserted  by  ancient 
writers,  that  when,  in  a  particular  instance,  ne  aaw  a 
petjnred  person  escape  punishment,  he  publicly  de- 
clared hia  disbelief  of  Divine  Providence,  and  fiom 
that  time  tpoki  of  the  gods  and  all  religious  ceremo- 
nies with  ndicale  and  contempt.  He  even  attempted 
to  lay  open  the  aacred  mysteries,  and  to  dissnada  die 
people  from  submitting  to  the  rites  of  initiation.  A 
price  at  last  waa  set  upon  hia  head,  and  he  fled  to  Cor- 
inth, where  he  died.  He  lived  abont  416  years  before 
Chriai.  (Cic.,  N.  D  ,  I,  S3.— /d.  ib.,  8,  37.— Fa/. 
Max.,  1, 1,  ext.  7.) — II.  An  athlete  of  Rhodes,  who 
nined  ^  prize  in  pugiHsm  at  the  Olympic  gamea, 
B.C.  48S,  01.  79.  Ifis  victoiT  waa  celrimted  by 
Pindar,  in  an  ode  which  is  etill  extant  (Olympiad  7), 
and  which  is  said  to  have  been  inscribed  in  golden  let- 
ters  in  the  teinple  of  the  Lindian  Minerva,  at  Rhodes. 
According  to  Pindar,  he  twice  obtained  the  victory  in 
^  games  of  Rhodes,  four  times  at  the  Isthmian,  and 
waa  auceeasful  also  at  the  Nemean  and  other  contests. 
Anlua  GMlius  (3,  IS)  informs  ua,  that  be  saw  hia  three 
sons  crowned  on  the  aame  day  at  the  Olympic  games, 
and  expired  through  joy.  Bayle  {Diet., ».  v.)  censures 
Pindar  for  prolix  digression  in  the  ode  above  referred 
to,  and  ia  censured  m  turn  by  68ckh :  "  Bayliut,  Pin- 
dan  quidm  pettimu  judex :  nam  hoc  carmen,  quod 
aft  dtgrammea  reprehendil,  Ua  pulekre  aiomaium  e*t, 
ut  nihil  mtuperari  qaeia."  {BSekh,  td  Find.,  (H.,  7, 
vol.  S,  p.  187.) 

DuHASTiaoaia,  a  fesUval  at  Sparta  in  honoar  of  Di- 
ana Orthia.    {Vid.  Bomonica.) 

DiiNA  (called  by  the  Greeks  'Apre/ii'c,  Arierrdr). 
was  the  dauriiter  of  Jupiter  and  Laton\  and  aiater  of 


Apollo.  She  was  the  goddess  of  the  chase ;  ibs  tlie 
pKaid»  }ver  the  delivety  of  females.  The  nUea 
deaths  o.  women  were  ascribed  to  her  darts,  as  dwsf 
ot  men  were  to  the  arrows  of  her  brother,  of  wbnBihe 
forms  the  exact  counterpart.  Diaita  waa  a  ipotlm 
virgin :  her  chief  joy  was  to  speed  like  a  Doriis  vaU 
over  the  hiDs,  followed  by  a  tram  of  nym[^  in  pur. 
soit  of  the  flying  game.  Callimachua  (bus  r^tet 
early  history  of  the  goddess.  {Hymn,  ad  Dim.)  Dk 
ana,  while  yet  a  child,  as  she  fat  on  bei  bthar*s  kan, 
besou^t  bim  to  grant  her  senniaaion  to  lead  a  lift  of 
perpetual  virgt&iw,  to  get  a  oow  and  airowa  fanned  hy 
Ute  Cyei<H>es,  and  to  devot«  heraelf  to  the  dwae.  At 
farther  asaed  for  sixty  Ocess.nympha  aa  her  coatptD- 
ions,  and  twenty  nymphs  from  Amnisus  in  Cieta  at  ha 
attendaida.  Of  towns  and  cittea  ahe  required  not  Don 
than  one,  satisfied  with  the  monntaina,  which  she  nevn 
would  leave,  but  to  aid  women  i?  piins  of  cUH 
birth.    Her  indulgent  aire  aasented  with  a  smile,  irid 

give  her  not  one,  but  thirty  towns.   She  speeds  to 
rete,  and  thence  to  Ocean,  and  selects  all  hemyophs. 
On  her  return,  she  calls  at  Lipara  on  Vutcan  and  tlie 
Cyclopes,  who  immediately  lay  aside  all  their  «oik  to 
execute  her  order*.   She  now  proceeds  to  Arcadia, 
where  Pan,  the  chief  god  of  that  conntty,  aupplics  bn 
with  dogs  of  an  excellent  breed.    Mount  Panhasini 
then  witnessed  the  first  e^loit  of  the  hcnlreas-godden. 
Five  deer,  larger  than  bulls,  with  homs  of  gold,  Ted 
on  the  bsnks  of  the  daik-pebbled  Anaiiros,  at  the  foot 
of  that  hill ;  of  these  the  goddess,  unaided  by  berdogi, 
caught  four,  which  she  reserved  to  draw  her  chsriot; 
the  fifth,  destined  by  Jnno  for  the  last  labour  of  Hu- 
enlea,  bounded  acroaa  the  Eeladon  and  escaped.— 
The  adventures  of  Diana  woe  not  nnmoous.  She 
tamed  Actson  into  s  stag  for  having  unconscioariy 
beheld  her  when  bathing.    Catlisto  waa  changed  by  bn 
into  a  bear  for  a  breach  of  maiden  purity.    Orion  pw- 
isbed  by  ner  arrows.   Along  with  ner  brother  she  de- 
stroyed Uhi  child reo  of  Niobe ;  and,  in  a  fable  hM 
than  Houer,  abe  is  said  to  have  detabmd  the  GiecisB 
fleet  at  Aulia,  in  consequence  of  Agamemnoa'ahariog 
killed  a  hiiKl  which  was  sacred  to  her,  and  to  have  re- 
quired the  oacrifice  of  his  daughter  IjAigenia.  The 
Aloidse,  Oius  and  Ephialtes,  sought  in  marriage  Jddo 
and  Diana ;  the  latter  goddess,  changing  her  fonn  into 
a  hind,  sprang  out  between  the  two  orotheis,  who, 
aiming  then  oarts  at  the  supposed  beast,  by  her  art 
piercwl  eactt  oUier,  and  dieo. — If  Diana  or  Arteais 
were  merely  one  of  the  names  under  which  Ha  mon 
was  worahi}^icd,  It  need  not  snrpriae  ua  to  find  Imt 
identified  wiUi  Selene,  with  Hecate,  and  even  with 
Proserpina,  tlw  goddess  of  the  nnder  worid,  and  to  be 
thence  called  the  three-formed  goddess,  roling  as  Se- 
lene in  the  sky,  as  Artemis  or  Diana  on  earth,  as  He- 
cate or  ProserpiiA  in  Erebus.   This  will  also  gin  a 
very  simile  reaaun  for  her  being  the  aider  of  women 
in  wbour.   The  moon  waa  believed  hjr  the  andents  to 
have  great  influence  over  growth  in  eeneral  (PUn., 
18,  30.— H.,  2,  99.— id.,  10,  6*.~Pba.,  de  h.  t. 
Of.,  41. — Eudocia,  11);  and  as,  moreovor,  a  woman' 
time  was  reckoned  by  moons,  tt  was  natural  to  con 
ceive  that  the  nioon-eoddeseiaeaided  over  tbebiitfao. 
children.   (7ul  Lucma.)— On  dta  other  ban),  sod- 
den deaths  were  ascriheo  to  the  influence  of  Ap(41i) 
and  Diana.   In  the  former  case,  this  will  be  an  a.L. 
aion  to  the  coupt  de  soleil ;  in  the  latter,  to  the  wel- 
known  unhealthy  influence  of  the  moon,  in  producing 
fevers,  dec.   Diana  was  also  confound^  with  the  god- 
dess vTorshii^ied  on  the  Tauric  ChersoDese,  whose  at 
tare  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  aoeh  unhsppj 
strangen  as  were  cast  on  that  fiiboa[rftable  dwie. 
{Herod.,  A,  USa.-^Eurip.,  7pS.  m  Taw.)   She  wu 
identified,  too,  with  the  goddess  of  nature  adomd  at 
Ephesne,  whose  symbolical  fiffure,  by  its  multitude  o1 
breasts  and  heads  of  animals  hang  around  it,  denoted 
the  fiscundity  of  nature. — Diana,  is  geoerally  repn> 
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tented  u  t  healtbj,  wbroag,  active  maiden ;  handsome, 
tnt  with  no  gei^Ieneu  ofexpnssion.  She  wean  the 
Cretan  hanting-sboes  {hipo/u6ei),  and  hu  her  gar- 
mcDt  tucked  ap  for  speed.  On  her  back  she  bears  a 
qnirer,  and  in  her  hand  a  bow  or  a  hanting-spear.  She 
s  raaiSij  attended  by  a  bound.  Walker  considers  the 
ibode  in  wUdi  thii  goddess  it  represented  as  an  il- 
tuatiation  Of  what  he  tenns  the  locomotive  system. 
{Aiuiyti*  9(  Bmuty,  p.  2S0.) — The  name  ArUmu 
Menu  idestteal  wHb  apren^t,  lohoU,  uninjuredf  and, 
thsrefbre,  maid  and  pure,  probably  with  referooce  to 
the  niginitf  of  the  ^iddess.  Welckei,  however,  re- 
{uds  it  as  ao  epithet  of  the  same  natme  with  Opis 
ind  Nemsaa,  km  mf9  that  it  is  &pt-Q^u(.  {SekuaUc, 
p.  263.)  The  ouneDiiiM  comes  from  i)ia  or  Deiea 
Jinu,  which  became  Diajana  or  Dehjana,  and  ulti- 
mately Dioxa.  She  was  invoked  as  Deiva  lana  in 
the  &ltui  hymns.  Varro  makes  lana  the  same  as 
Zmu.  (S.  R.,  1,  37,  3.)  Nigidius,  however  {ap. 
MaenA.,  Set.,  1,  9),  makes  Diatia  come  from  lana 
wtth  D  prefixed ;  whQe  Lanzi  deduces  the  name  from 
the  sarly  Greek  form  TH  ANA  (i.  e.,  i^  avaaaa,  "  the 
•kcb"),  jest  a*  Apollo  is  called  2va^.  (Saggio  di 
UU1IC  EInuea,  toL  1,  p.  48,  no<.>— Mythologists 
are  divided  respecting  the  original  nature  of  Apollo  and 
OuM.  The  qnestion  is,  whether  they  are  to  he  re- 
garded as  physical  or  moral  beings.  Both  classes  of 
disputants  agree  ibat  the  latter  is  their  character  in 
the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  poetry,  where  Apollo  ap- 
pears onW  aa  the  ffod  of  laophecji  muaie,  and  ar- 
ebety,  ana  Diani  aaua  connte^pait  in  this  last  office. 
Voss,  thenloie  (with  whom  agree  Wolf,  Lobeck,  Her- 
mann, Volckfer,  Nitzsch,  and  Muller),  maintains  such 
lo  have  been  the  original  conception  of  these  deities ; 
while  Heyne,  Bnttmaon,  Welcker,  Crenzer,  Guigniaut, 
and  oUwn^  think  that  Apollo  and  Diana  were,  in  theit 
afniifin  chuicter,  the  aanu  with  the  ann  and  looOo. 
This  latter  hypothesis  ia  nndoubtedly  the  more  correct 
raeoftbetwo.  {Keighda/'t Mythology, j>.  l^,seqq.) 
The  reCereocea,  in  the  discussiun  just  alluded  to,  are  as 
loUows :  Vau,  Mythd.  Bnefe,  vol.  2,  p.  386.~J<2. 
i ,  vol.  3,  p.  53.— Wb//,  ad  IL,  1,  ^Z.— Lobeck,  Ag- 
ha^.,  p.  79. — Hermann,  vher  dot  Wesen,  &c.,  p. 
10$,  aeqq. — VSleker,  Mylh.  der  lap.,  p.  309.— /feyne, 
ad  iL,  1, 50. — Buittnamt,  Mytholog.,  vol.  I,  p.  1,  teqq. 
-Wdcktr,  TriL,  p.  41,  S5, 2S3. 

BtAiilni  PBoaoNTOBiim,  a  promontory  and  tovm 
ef  HispankTarraccmensis,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
opposite  the  Pi^nssD  Inaulae.  The  modern  name  of 
toe  town  is  Demo,  and  of  the  promontory,  cape  <S/. 
Martin.  It  was  one  of  the  three  towns  on  this  coast 
(vhoee  fotmdstkai  was  ascribed  to  the  Massilians.  It 
was  called  ^  them  ActenuKum,  from  the  Greek  name 
^  2>iaiia,  who  had  a  temple  here  which  was  much 
veDermted.  Sertorins  made  this  the  chief  station  for 
his  fleet,  in  consequence  of  its  favourable  position  for 
interesting  the  vessels  of  the  foe.  Mela  names  the 
ptDmontoty  Ferraria,  without  doubt  from  iron-works 
in  its  Tieinity.  ^Strab.,  159. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
l,p.  433.— Jrc&i.S,60 

Dusf  A,  a  feeiival  in  honour  of  Jupiter  at  Athena. 
In  aacisDt  Attica,  the  four  tnbes  under  the  govern- 
ment of  ErichthoniuB  derived  their  names  from  four 
divinities,  Jopiter,  Minerva,  Neptune,  and  Vulcan. 
Tbey  were  termed,  accordingly,  Am;, 'A^tufci  Ho- 
atiAiaviai,  and  H^OMmof.    Ine  deities  in  question 
wue  the  four  great  possessors  of  the  Attic  soil,  and 
Jore  WM  the  ust  among  tbeui.   At  the  outgoing  of 
£fee  taaiA  Anlhoateiion,  ^  the  citizens  celebrated  hia 
(estml  under  the  name  oX  Diasia;  many,  after  the 
oU  &ahi(Ki,  offered  him  Uie  fruits  of  their  fields,  white 
others  aacrificed  cattle.    It  was  a  state  family-feast ; 
the  old  idea  of  bouse  and  conrt  not  being  forgotten  in 
h.    iCreuzer,  SymbcUk,  toL  2,  p.  610.— lViicA*mu/A, 
AUcrtlmauk^  vol  4,  p.  35.  ef  VSd,— Mitchell,  ad 


DiBio,  a  city  of  Gaul,  m  the  teiritoiy  of  the  I^ngD 
nes,  and  now  Dijon.  It  was  founded,  according  U 
some  authorities,  by  the  Emperor  Aufelian,  while 
others  make  htm  merely  to  have  fortified  it  anew. 
{Grtg.  Turon.,  3,  19.) 

Dic/Bi,  a  town  of  Thrace  in  the  territory  of  the 
Bi^nea,  and  to  the  southeast  of  the  Biatonian  marsh, 
(iferod.,  7,  109.— Scylax,  p.  S7.~8tTaho,  Epit.,  7,  p. 
S31.)  Dr.  Glaike,  in  his  travela,  mentions  ^e  Bia- 
tonia  Palna,  and  some  ruins  near  it,  which  probably 
are  to  be  identified  with  those  of  Dicea.  {darkest 
TraveU,  vol.  8,  p.  66.) 

DiosAKCHu.    Vid.  Puteoli. 

DiojiAKOBu^  I,  «  native  of  Mesaana  in  Sicily.  He 
waa  a  scholar  of  Aristotle's,  and  is  edled  a  peripatetic 
philosopher  by  Cicero  {Off.,  2,  5);  but,  though  he 
wrote  some  works  on  philosophical  subjects,  he  seems 
to  have  devoted  his  attention  principally  to  geography 
and  fitatiatics.  His  chief  philosophical  work  waa  two 
dialogues  *'on  the  Soul,"  each  divided  into  three  books, 
the  one  dial<^ne  being  supposed  to  have  been  held  at 
Corinth,  the  other  at  Mytiiene.  In  these  he  aisoed 
against  the  Platonic  doctrines  of  the  soul,  and,  inoe^ 
afb^ether  denied  its  existence.  The'graatest  perfma* 
ance,  however,  of  Dicmarchus  was  a  treatise  on  the  ge- 
ography, politics,  and  manners  of  Greece,  which  lie 
called  Blot  'E^iJof,  "  The  Life  of  Greece"  (a  title 
imitated  by  Varro  in  his  Vita  Popvli  fiomoni).— All 
the  philosophical  writii^a  of  Dicieatchns  are  lost.  His 
geographical  wtnks  have  diaied  the  aame  except 
a  few  iragmenta.  We  have  remaining  one  buadred 
and  fifty  verses  of  his  'Ai^j'po^  r$c  'EAAoifof,  or 
"  Detcripiion  of  Greece,^'  written  in  iambic  trimetera ; 
and  also  two  fragments  of  the  Bi'oc  'E7^?mSoc,  one  con- 
taining a  description  of  BosoUa  and  Attica,  and  anoth- 
er an  account  of  Mount  Pdioa.  It  has  been  con- 
jectnred,  with  gnai  appearance  of  tnith,  that  the  dta- 
titma  from  Dicaarchna,  in  which  hia  treatlM*  on  "  Mu- 
sical Contests,"  "  on  the  DtoDysian  Contests,"  &e., 
are  referred  to,  are  drawn  from  bis  "  Life  of  Qreoce," 
and  that  the  grammarians  have  named  then  by  the  title 
of  the  subdivision  to  which  these  snbjects  belonged,  in- 
stead of  the  leading  title  of  the  book.  {Nake,  Rhein. 
Mus.  for  1833,  p.  47.)  Dicearchua's  mapa  were  ex- 
tant in  the  time  of  Cicero  (£>.  ad  Alt.,  6,  2),  bnt 
his  geogr^hy  was  not  much  to  be  depended  upon. 
(Strab.,  104.)  Cicero  was  very  fond  of  the  wriUnga 
of  Dicsarchus,  and  apeaks  of  bim  in  terms  of  warm 
admiration.  ad  All.,  2,  2.)   In  one  of  the  ez; 

tant  fragments  I)icearchos  quotes  Posidippus,  anc 
must  therefore  have  been  alive  in  289  B.C. — "Hie  re- 
mains of  this  writer  are  given  in  the  Qeographi  Graa 
Miru)re$  of  Hudson,  GaU,  and  Bemhardy.  They  were 
Minted  also  (with  the  exception  of  the  one  respecting 
Pelion)  in  the  collection  of  Stephen^  Pons,  1590,  and 
in  the  second  volume  of  Gronovioa's  Thetairv^  An- 
tiq.  GrtBc.  Marx  has  given  a  new  edition  of  them  it; 
Creuzer's  Meletemata,  vol.  3,  p.  174,  aeqq.— II.  A 
gramnaarun,  a  pupil  of  Ariatarchos.  (iSiua.) 

DiOTAoa  MoNB.   Vii.  Diets. 

DicTAMNBH  PaowHiTotiuM.    Vid,  Dictyniwum 
Promontorium. 

DictItob,  tbe  highest  eztiaordinaiy  magiatrate  in 
the  Roman  republic.  Though  the  name  obviously 
contains  the  element  die  (from  dice),  it  was  doubted 
by  ^e  Roman  writers,  whether  the  title  had  reference 
to  the  mode  of  his  nomination  or  hia  power.  He  was 
also  called  Prator  Maximua,  and  Magi$Ur  Pmuti, 
and  in  Greek  iunhrarot,  or  "  double  consul."  Aftei 
the  expnIaioD  of  the  kiitts,  the  consulship  waa  «iub. 
tished.  The  two  consnls  possessed  the  same  power 
aa  tbe  kings  in  the  administration  of  the  state  and  the 
command  of  the  army,  yet  tiieir  authority  waa  aubjeci 
to  some  reauiciions,  and  principally  to  the  appeal  thai 
could  bo  made  from  their  decisions.  Ihe  two  con 
nil^  posaeaaing  equal  aalbority,  often  diffned  ii  Ihrs  ■ 
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tMm  wui  opiDiOTiB ;  a  cfaearamDce  whMi  neeeasa- 
ikj  otnaad  jealouay  and  tlisuiiion,  particularly  in  the 
eommukl  of  the  army  when  on  acttre  aerrice.  In 
eztnordinarf  emeigeDOies,  thMefore,  the  i^blie  re- 
qaired  a  siosle  magiatrate,  in  rested  with  ample  att- ' 
nmi^.  Sara  ciKomttanees  led  to  the  estaUlihment 
the  dfetttorriiip.  The  fiiat  dictator  wai  created 
■bent  U8  A.U.C.,  or  601  B.C.  {Lit.,  8,  IB.)  The 
dictator  niHted  m  himMlf  the  power  <^  the  two  con- 
airia ;  and  the  aulhority  of  all  the  other  megislratea, 
ezeept  that  of  the  tribunes,  ceased  as  eoon  as  be  was 
aj^inted.  He  possessed  the  whole  Kdministrative 
power  of  the  state,  and  the  command  of  the  army 
without  any  reatitotione.  {Dio  Com.,  aecordiiw  to 
Zomarat,  7,  IS,  where  a  refennce  to  a  lost  booK  of 
XNo  ia  given. — Dim.  Hal.,  5,  70,  aeqq.)  He  bad  ihs 
power  of  life  and  death,  and  there  was  no  appeal  from 
BIB  decision.  This  power,  however,  eontinoed  only 
for  the  space  of  six  months,  oTen  aUhongfa  the  bnsi- 
neae  for  which  be  had  been  created  was  not  finished, 
and  was  nerer  prolong  beyond  ^t  time  except  in 
•xtretue  neeeeaity,  aa  in  the  cue  cf  Camillua,  for  SyU 
la  and  Omar  nsniped  tiiev  peipetnai  dif  taterriiiD  in 
ooutampt  irf  the  lawa  (rf*  their  country.  But  tiM  3ie- 
tator  naoally  reaigned  his  eonmand  whenever  he  bad 
eflected  the  bneiness  for  whidi  he  bad  been  created : 
tbas,  Q.  Cineinnatns  and  Mamercus  .Emilias  abdica- 
ted the  dictatorship  on  the  18th  day  ;  Q.  Servilius  on 
the  8th  day.  Another  check  on  Uie  dictator*a  power 
ma,  that  be  eonld  lay  out  none  of  the  pabUe  money 
vritboot  the  authwity  of  tfte  aenate  or  the  oider  of  the 
peofde.  He  conld  not,  moreover,  leave  Italy ;  a  law 
which  was  only  once  violated,  and  that  on  aeconnt  of 
the  most  nrgent  necessity,  as,  for  example,  in  the  first 
Panic  war,  when  a  dictator  commanded  in  Sicily. 
{Ln.t  Bpit.,  19.)  Neither  was  he  allowed  to  ride  on 
boraebacK  without  the  permission  (tf  the  people.  The 
principal  check,  however,  againat  adictatcv's  abuse  of 
powwr  was,  that  he  mi{^t  be  called  to  an  account  for 
Lis  conduct  when  he  resigned  his  office.  The  dicta- 
tor was  not  created  by  the  suffrages  of  tiie  people,  as 
the  other  msgiatrates,  but  one  of  the  consuls,  by  order 
of  the  senate,  named  as  dictator  whatever  penon  of 
consular  dignity  he  thonght  proper ;  and  this  he  did, 
after  having  taken  Uw  auspices,  usually  in  the  dead  of 
night.  Sometimes  the  senate  itself  appohttad  the  dic- 
tator, and  in  aome  instaneea  he  was  elected  by  the 
comitia.  The  dictator  was  preceded  by  twenty-fonr 
lictors,  with  the  faacet  and  teeMrU,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  as  many  aa  the  two  consuls  ti^ther.  The  wri- 
ters on  RdmaB  antiquitiea,  and  especially  Dr.  Adan, 
assert,  that  the  dictator  was  attended  by  twenty-four 
Uetors  wiUi  the  fuse*  and  aeMri*  even  in  the  city. 
In  this  they  appear  to  have  erred.  Plutarch,  indeed, 
triia  ns,  in  his  life  of  Fabius,  that  the  dictator  was  at- 
tended by  twenty-four  lictors ;  but,  as  Justus  Lipaius 
observes,  thia  statement  is  contradicted  by  higher  au- 
thority ;  for  we  are  told  in  the  epitome  of  we  89th 
book  of  Livy,  that  Sylla,  in  assuming  to  himself  twen- 
tj-feur  lictors,  had  done  a  thing  entirely  unprecedent- 
ed :  "  S^^Ja,  iieMor  fmetua,  quod  nemo  quidem  un- 
qnam  fecerat,  cumfaw^ut  nginti  qwttutr proee**it." 
—At  firaC  the  dictator  was  taken  only  from  the  patri- 
cian order,  but  afterward  (B.C.  366)  from  the  plebeians 
alao.  After  bis  appoinimsnt  lie  nominated  ^e  mas- 
ter of  the  horec  (mofiwter  Bjuitum),  who  commanded 
nnder  him.  Somettmes,.  however,  a  master  of  the 
bmse  was  pitched  upon  for  the  dicutor  hj  the  aenate, 
or  by  the  order  of  the  peojAo,  It  was  onh  when  Uie 
atate  waa  menaced  by  a  audden  daiM;er  from  vritliin 
or  without  that  a  dictator  waa  nommated ;  but,  in 
the  course  of  tnite,  s  dictator  was  elected  to  preside 
at  the  elxtioos  iu  the  comitia,  when  the  consuh  were 
abroad ;  and  also  on  some  other  public  solemnities. 
(Zm.,  7.  S.—Id.,  8, 18,  tt  88  }  For  one  hundred  and 
twenty  yam  Sefoft  Sylla,  hecreatimofadietitorwas 


dtsosed,  but  in  dangetoua  emergencies  4n  eoiiui 
were  armed  with  dictatorial  power.  This  offie«,t(>ie. 
Bpectable  and  iHostriona  in  the  fint  sgee  of  the  lepdb- 
hc,  became  odious  by  the  nsorpationi  of  Sjlh  tnri 
Cnsar ;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  Romu 
aenate,  on  the  mottcm  of  the  etmanl  Antony,  pmed  t 
decree,  which  forbade  a  ^latoi'abm^  ever  aftaip- 
pohitedatRome.  Ai^etas  declined  the  office,  thnvh 
offered  to  him  by  the  peoj^e  {Suet.,  Aug.,  B3),ioltk 
tide  of  dictator  was  never  assnnied  1^  the  en|iaen 
of  Rome. — ^These  are  the  received  opinions  at  to  At 
Roman  dictators ;  but  in  Niebuht*s  Roman  Hiiton 
we  find  oUier  views  aS  the  subject,  to  wUA  we  tbl 
Inriefly  advert.    According  to  him,  the  diclalenUp 
was  of  Latin  origm,  and  wa*  intnkhiced  from  iht  Utini 
among  the  Romans.   Tlie  object  of  the  Roman  Si> 
tatoTship  was  to  evade  the  Valerian  laws,  and  to  CI 
tablish  the  power  of  tite  patricians  over  the  |M)enu; 
for  the  appeal  granted  ny  those  laws  was  from  the 
eentence  of  the  consuls,  not  fiiom  that  of  tlie  dictator 
The  later  Romans  had  but  an  indistinct  knowledge  of 
the  dictator^ip  of  the  ancient  constitution.  Dio  Cai- 
sios  ia  in  error  when  (without  exeepUng  the  ^itiri 
ciana)  be  asseita,  that  in  no  instance  waa  thete  a  right 
of  appeal  from  Uie  dictator,  and  that  he  could  con- 
demn kni^ta  and  senstora  to  death  witboQt  dial. 
Dionysius  is  also  in  error  when  he  says  that  the  & 
tator  decided  on  every  measure  according  to  lu«  own 
[deasmv.    It  is  incwrect  to  suppose,  that  the  appoint- 
ment  of  the  dictator  in  all  casea  rested  with  one  of 
consnls  ;  for  the  eonferrii^  of  kingly  power  (aodi  u 
that  of  the  dictator  was]  could  never  have  been  in- 
tmated  to  a  ungle  person.    The  pontifical  books  ban 
preserved  so  much  as  ^ia,  that  the  dictator  was  UMai- 
nated  by  the  senate,  and  that  the  nomination  wu  ^ 
proved  by  the  people.    As  the  jdebeiana  Lncreaaad  a 
power,  the  dicutoraiip  was  seldom  required,  and  Am 
only  for  matters  of  teaa  impfnlance,  attd  in  soeh  easti 
the  nomination  waa  left  to  the  conaula.   Fat  a  genon 
sketch  of  the  dictatorial  power,  consult  Cratzer,  Jtsa 
Ant^.,  p.  231,  $eqq. — Niebukr,  Rom.  Hist.,  vol- 1,  p 
495,  aeqq.,  Cambr.  tranat. 

DicTX,  a  mountain  of  the  island  of  Crete,  now  esIM 
Setkia,  and  also  hatthi,  next  in  height  to  Mount  Ma, 
and  covered  throu^ioot  a  ^at  part  of  the  year  wU 
snow ;  whence  it  la  denom mated  br  Strabo,  Pliny,  ml 
Ptolemy,  "  the  'White  Monntatn.'^    {Stre^  MR- 
Compare  Athenaat,  9,  p.  878.)    It  i«  commonly  np- 
posed  to  have  obtained  its  name  from  Dictyrma,  t 
nymph  of  Crete,  who  ia  suppose<l  firet  to  have  invented 
hunting-nets  {SIktvo),  and  to  have  been  called  Dictyn- 
na  on  that  account,  having  been  before  named  BrUo 
martis.    (CoUtm.,  SymiL  m  Dum.,  t.  197.)  ^labo, 
bovrever,  ceusuiea  CalliinadiiM  fivr  Us  fhlae  deiivatNi 
of  the  name.    According  to  another  account,  >kt 
plunged  into  the  sea  in  order  to  avoid  Minos,  «he 
pursued  her,  and  was  caught  in  a  fisherman's  set 
This  mountain  waa  eonaecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  hence 
he  waa  called  Dietaus,  as  well  as  from  a  cave  whick 
waa  there,  in  which  he  had  been  concealed  from  Sat- 
urn.   [Virgity  Georg.,  4,  149.)   Crete  was  sometuBei 
also  styled  by  the  poeu  Dietaa  arva.  (Fcrr-i 
8, 171.) 

DicTTNNA.  a  nymph  of  Crete.    (Tnl.  Dicte.) 

DicTTNNXUM,  or  DicTAHNDM  PnoHoirroaiuii,  a 
promontory  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  iale  of  Crete, 
towards  the  northwest.  Thia  promontory,  answering 
to  the  Psacum  Promontorium  of  Ptolenij,  fauna  the 
termination  of  a  chain  called  Ti^xm  by  8lmbo(*99). 
On  its  aommlt  was  placed  a  celebrated  teleple  of  lbs 
nymiA  Bntomartis  or  Dictynne.  {DM.  £ne.,  B, 
— Mela,  2,  7.)  The  site  of  the  temple  now  bears  ibe 
name  of  Magny.  {Cruaer'a  Arte.  Greece,  nA.  3,  p 
865.) 

Binra,  I.  a  Cretan,  aaid  to  have  accompanied  "H^ 
menenatotheTroian  war.and      baye  written  a  faiaU 
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tj  ol  U»t  contMt.  This  work,  «ccoi>diiig  to  the  nc- 
coant  that  baa  coma  down  to  ua,  wi^  dWovaittd  ia  ihe 
leigD  of  Nero,  in  %  tomb  near  Cnomu,  which  was  laid 
iipeo  bj  u  euthqnke.  It  wu  written  in  Pbsenictan, 
ind  tianaUtcJ  into  Greek  by  oae  £upnxidea  or  Pnzia. 
lie  Greek  tnoeUtbn  ha»  not  reached  oor  tioaes,  but 
we  have  remutung  the  Latin  veraion  of  Q.  Septimiiu, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Dioclesian,  and 
not  in  that  of  ConatuitiQe.  Scioppius  {Paradox.  lot. 
Ep.,  5)  makea  him  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Coraeltof  Xepoe,  an  uaumption  which  the  etyle  of 
Sepdnuw  moat  cteaily  diaprovea.  The  work  of  Sep- 
timincodftDa  the  first  five  booka,  with  an  abridgment 
of  die  remainder. — ^The  Phcemcian  part  of  this  atory 
has  been  ven  ably  refuted  Perizoniua,  in  his  "  Dit- 
KTlaiio  it  hiztoria  Belli  Trqjani,  qiue  Dictyos  Crc- 
teiuii  RcouK  frafert,  Graca."  The  real  author  was 
Ei^tuidee  oi  Praxis,  and  the  whole  aflair  waa  got 
to  unpofc  vpon  Nera,  who  vu  at  that  time  on  a  viait 
to  Anata.  What  added  to  the  deception  waa,  that 
u  earthquake  did  actaally  take  place  in  Crete  at  thia 
Matepeood.  (Pemon.,  Diu.,  <)  5.)  Although  thia 
woA  does  not  oierit  the  confidence  which  ita  fabri- 
cator wished  to  produce,  it  is  still  not  without  inter- 
Ht  for  ihoae  who  poiane  the  atudy  of  antiquitr,  since 
it  coBtaow  BiaiiVHUtut  doived  from  hooka  wtuch  do 
^tngar  exist.  Tite  beat  edition  is  that  of  Smids, 
Ami.,  1702,  in  4to  and  8to,  with  the  preliminary  dis- 
Kititkia  of  Periaonius.  iFahric.,  Bm.  Lot.,  1,  6,  p. 
lll.~SaAr,  Gach.  Rorti.  Lit.,  vol  1,  p.  466,  teq.) 
—II.  A  hiodiei  of  Polydectes,  king  of  Seriphus,  made 
Bwurch  of  the  ishuid,  in  place  of  the  latter,  by  Fera- 
aos.   (Fid.  Danite.) 

SiDU  Lu,  de  SuMptibut,  by  Didiui,  A.U.C.  610. 
It  limited  the  aipense  of  entertainments,  and  the  num- 
ber of  saest^  and  ordained  that  the  sumptuary  laws 
afaould  be  extended  to  all  the  Italians,  and  that  not 
oJy  the  maater  of  the  feast,  but  also  the  suesta,  should 
iacnr  a  peoalty  for  their  offence.  (Sacrob.,  Sat., 
1,19.) 

Du^a^  Joliana^  of  a  family  originally  from  Me- 
aMluBmC3fsh«},  ud  grandson  of  SalTina  JntiamiB,  a 
edebiBlad  jniiat,  waa  bom  abont  A.D.  13S.   He  was 
•ducated  ^  Domitia  Locilla,  the  mother  of  Marcus 
Aoelins.   Didioa  soon  rose  to  important  offices,  was 
ncceiaively  qncstor,  prvtor,  aud  governor  of  Belsic 
Gaol,  and,  having  defeated  the  Chauci,  obtained  ue 
eonnlii^   Ha  was  aflerward  sent  as  governor  to 
DaloHtia,  and  next  to  Gennania  Inferior.  ^  Uodar 
Conunodosbe was  goramor of  Bithjmia ;  onhisntum 
to  Room  be  lived  in  luxury  and  debauchery,  being 
enonaoDsIj  rick   Afttf  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  A.D. 
19^  the  pnetoriuis  having  put     the  empire  at  auc- 
tion, Didms  [noceeded  to  their  camp,  and  bid  against 
So^ianus,  the  father-in-law  of  Pertinax,  who  was 
to  make  his  own  batgain  with  the  aoldiaia.  Didina 
bsving  bid  highest,  and  having  been  nroclaimed,  was 
taken  br  the  soldiera  into  Rome.   Ine  senate,  with 
ita  naw  sarvili^,  acknowledged  him  emperor,  but  the 
foo^  openly  showed  Uieir  disaatisfactioD,  and  loaded 
tun  with  abuee  and  imprecations  in  the  circua,  when 
be  assisted  at  the  solemn  games  which  were  customary 
oa  the  occasion  of  a  new  reign.   He  is  said  to  have 
bofiM  these  iDsolts  with  patience,  and  to  have  behaved 
altogether  with  gnat  modeiatioD  dorii^  his  ahoit 
MigB.   Three  geoenda,  at  the  head  of  dieu  respective 
legiooa,  reTuseiT to  acktuwlodge  the  nominatbo  of  the 
WKtonans  i  Pescennios  Nigw,  who  comnunded  in  the 
fast;  Septimios  Sovenis,  mlllyricom;  andClaudiua 
Aibinos  in  Britain.   Severus  bemg  proclaimed  Au- 
gostoa  by  his  tnopa,  matched  opcm  Iu»Be,  and  ibnud 
ao  oppomian  Bpon  the  leed,  aatbetowna  and  gaiii- 
aoos  aS  deelaied  for  him.   "Vbrn  pretoriana  Uwnwelvea 
iooook  Didioa,  and  the  senate  readily  pronounced  his 
abdicMiOD  and  proclaimed  Sevens  emperor.    A  party 
vf  aoUion  malui^  their  war  into  the  peleee,  and  dia- 


regarding  the  entreaties  of  Uidiua,  who  ofiiued  to  » 
nouDce'  the  empire,  cut  off  his  bead.  He  had  reigned 
only  aixty-six  days,  (^portioinir,  Vit.  DO.  JuL—Di$ 
Cat*.,  Ejnt.  Left.,  73.) 

Dido  (called  also  Elisea),  was  daughter  of  Belos 
II.,  king  of  Tyre,  and  siator  of  Pygmalion.  According 
to  Justin  (18,  6],  the  Tynans,  on  the  death  of  Belua, 
gave  the  kingdom  to  Pygmalion,  though  still  quits 
young,  and  Dido  married  Aceibaa,  her  maternal  uncle, 
who  was  priest  of  Hercules,  an  office  next  to  that  of 
king.  Acerbas  was  possused  of  gnat  treasures, 
which,  dreading  Pygmafion's  covetooa  diaposition  what 
the  latter  had  attained  to  manhood,  he  deemed  it  pro- 
dent  to  conceal.  Pygmalion,  in  order  to  obtam  this 
wealth,  assassinated  hmi  while  officiating  at  the  altar, 
and  Dido,  unwilling  to  remain  in  a  spot  which  served 
but  to  renew  her  gnef,  quitted  her  brother's  kingdooL 
The  tyrant,  to  prevent  her  final  escape  with  the  tieae- 
urea  of  Acerbaa,  despatched  masaengers  to  solicit  bei 
to  return  to  Tyi«.  Dido  apparently  assented,  bot  took 
the  precaution,  when  embarking,  to  place  in  the  ves- 
sel, in  the  presence  of  those  whom  Pygmalion  had 
sent  to  her,  aeversl  balea  filled  with  sand,  which  she 
told  them  contained  the  treasures.  When  they  were 
out  at  sea,  she  compelled  her  attendants  to  throw  these 
bales  into  the  aea;  and  then  rnieaenting  to  diose 
who  had  come  from  the  monarch,  the  inetant  death 
that  awaited  them  if  they  presented  themselves  before 
him  without  the  expected  treasures,  and  that  a  regard 
for  their  own  safety  should  ioduce  them  to  become  her 
companions  in  search  of  soma  settlement,  in  which 
they  might  find  ahelter  from  the  persecution  of  Pyg- 
maUon,  she  prevailed  upon  them  to  follow  her  foitones. 
Large  numbers  of  the  chief  men  (tenatorum  agraaia), 
with  whom  the  time  had  previously  been  agreed  upon, 
thereupon  joined  her  par^.  She  sailed  first  to  Cyprus, 
where  the  priest  of  Jupiter  and  his  whole  family,  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  added  themaelves'^ 
the  expedition.  Taking  these  along  with  her,  and  also 
ei^ty  Cyprian  maidena,  whom  she  carried  off  from  the 
shore  of  the  island,  she  sailed  in  quest  of  new  aettle- 
menta,  and  landed  on  the  coast  «f  AMca.  Mot  beiDg 
allowed  by  the  inhabitants  a  more  extensive  grant  oi 
land  than  what  could  be  covered  with  a  bulPs  hide. 
Dido  evaded  thia  jealoua  concession,  hj  cutting  the 
hide  into  email  slips,  and  enclosing  with  them  alaige 
portion  of  ground.  The  space  thus  enclosed  waa  hence 
called  ^so,  from  the  Greek  B^o,  *' a  jUd<."  (Fid., 
howavw,  Byrsa.)  Here  the  first  settlemrat  waa  made, 
and  as  the  city  gradually  increaaed  aioand,  and  Car* 
thage  arose,  Byrsa  became  the  citadel  of  the  place. 
When  Uie  Phvnician  colony  had  established  itself 
larbaa,  kuig  of  Mauritania,  sought  the  hand  of  Dido 
in  marriage,  and  threatened  war  in  case  of  refnasL. 
Her  subjects  thereupon  importnning  her  to  aave  them 
from  thia  fonofdible  wean;,  she  demanded  tioee 
months  for  conaidevatiim.  Daring  this  interval  riw 
caused  a  large  pile  to  be  erected,  aa  if  for  the  pnrpoae 
of  offering  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the  manes  vf 
Acerbas,  and,  Mvmg  ascended  it,  there  plunged  a  dag- 
ger into  her  heart.  This  action  procmed  for  her,  it  la 
said,  ^  name  of  Dtdo,  or  "  heroine,"  her  previous 
name  having  been  Elissa.  (But  consult  remarka  U 
the  close  of  this  article.)— From  thia  namtrve  of  Joa- 
tin'a  we  find  many  deviationa  in  Virgil.  The  poet  aa- 
signa  to  Dido  iDoianiaunately  die  name  of  Dido  and 
Eliaaa.  Acerbas  is  the  Sichcus  of  Virail ;  and  th« 
latter  states  ^t  Pygmalion,  after  having  slain  Sicbsua 
long  concealed  this  deed  b<m  Dido :  that  it  was  re- 
vealed to  her  Irr  the  shade  of  Sichnns,  who  at  the 
tame  time  discovered  to  her  the  spot  where  his  treas- 
ures were  concealed,  and  uged  bar  to  seek  her  own 
safety  in  flight.  Virgtt  eanctioua  the  stoiy,  that  the 
Carthaginians,  when  making  a  fbnndatioo  for  their  ei^, 
dog  vf  die  head  of  a  h«rse,  which  was  regarded  aa  a 
ineaga  of  faton  gieetseaa ;  a  etwy  wbicn  Boehait 
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tonsiders  to  hftve  uuen  from  the  word  Cacahe  (one  of 
the  names  of  Caitbtte),  atgnifjring  dao,  in  Panic, 
the  head  of  a  bone.^  (G^.  Saer.,  col.  471,  Bsa, 
743.)  Bnt  the  point  on  which  the  Mantaan  poet  and 
die  histoiiana  moat  eaaentially  di&r,  ia  the  mamier  of 
Dido's  death.  Vtml  attributes  thia  to  grief  on  her  be- 
in^  abandoned  b;  ^neaa,  whom  ahe  had  hospitably  re- 
eeiTed  when  wrecked  on  her  coast.  Opiniona  Tarf 
«]ao  relative  to  the  time  of  Dido's  death ;  but  it  ia  gen- 
erallT  agieed,  that  she  Hved  aome  ceo  lories  later  than 
the  iVojao  hero.  Her  aubjeeta,  after  bar  death,  paid 
ber  divine  honours  — The  whole  question  lelative  to 
Dido  is  discussed  by  Herne  in  the  firat  Ezenrsos  to 
the  fourth  ^neid.  He  aindea  the  earlier  history  of 
Carthago  into  three  epoehe :  the  first  commences  fifty 
Tears  twfoie  the  takhie  of  Troy ;  the  second,  173  reara 
after  the  former;  and  the  third,  190  years  still  later. 
At  the  eommencemont  of  thia  third  epoch  he  makes 
Dido  to  have  flonriahed,  and  to  have  improved,  not, 
however,  to  have  foonded,  the  city,  which,  in  fact,  ex- 
isted long  before. — On  the  episode  of  Dido,  aa  intro- 
dnced  by  Virgil  into  his  JEae'i^,  Dnnlop  (Biatory 
Rorn.  Lit.,  vol.  3,  p.  167)  has  the  following  remaiks : 
"  Our  poet  has  just  so  far  avsiled  himself  of  ancient 
tradili«HM  aa  to  give  probability  to  his  namtion,  and 
to  auppcfft  it  by  tite  pri$ea  fiitt  fucUi.  He  wrote, 
howeveri  at  aucn  a  diatanoe  of  tnne  rrom  the  events 
vriiicb  formed  the  groundwork  of  hie  poem,  and  *Jie 
events  themselves  were  so  obscure,  that  be  could  de- 
part from  history  without  violating  probability.  Thus, 
it  ippean  from  chronology,  that  Dido  lived  many  hun- 
dred yeara  after  tbe  Trojan  war ;  but  the  point  was  one 
of  oraenre  antiqnitf ,  known  perhaps  to  few  readers, 
and  not  very  prectaely  ascertained.  Hence,  so  far  waa 
the  violence  offered  to  chronology  from  revolting  bis 
countrymen,  that  Ovid,  who  waa  ao  knowing  in  sn- 
eient  histories  and  fables,  wrote  an  heroic  epistle  aa 
addressed  by  Dido  to  ^neas." — In  giving  the  narra- 
Uve  of  Dido,  we  have  given  also  tbe  etymology  of  the 
name,  as  asaigned  by  some  of  tbe  ancient  writers. 
Tbr  derivaUon,  however,  appeara  to  be  an  erroneous 
oiM  DUb  neither  deiiotes  « the  heroine,"  as  Servina 
namtains  (od  4,  8fl),  and  aa  we  have  already 
given  it ;  nor  '*  the  man-alayer"  (ivd/x>^of ),  as  Go- 
stathius  pretends  (compare  BocAarf,  col.  746);  nor 
"  the  wanderer"  (^  irXav^tf),  aa  we  find  it  stated  in 
the  Etymologicon  Magnum.  The  name  iJuIo  means 
nuthiiw  more  thap  "  (A«  helovedt"  whether  the  refer- 
ence be  to  Baal  or  to  her  baabtnd  :  "amor,  idieia 

Su,  site  Baalia,  aive  mariti."  (Gaewitu,  Pkeai. 
m.,  p.  400.)  The  other  af^tlstion,  Etiata  (more 
coirectiyi  periiaps,  BlUa),  means  '^the  extUting*'  or 
"joytnu  one"  (Gesen.,  L  c),  and  not,  as  Bochart 
miakes  it,  dtniM'  fluudsn."   {Boehart,  Geegr. 

Seu.7.,  col.  473.) 

DiDTHAON,  an  artist,  mentioned  in  Vii^*L  {JEn., 
5,  369.)   The  name,  of  course,  is  ima^nary. 

DiDf  Htrs,  a  famous  grammarian,  tiie  son  of  a  seller 
of  fish  at  Alezandrea,  was  bom  in  the  consulship  of 
Antonius  and  Cicero,  B.C.  63,  and  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  Macrobiua  csUb  him  the  greatest 
grammarien  of  his  own  or  any  other  time.  {Sai.,  6, 
n.)  Aceordmg  to  Atbenvos  (4,  p.  189,  e.),  he  pnb- 
liiiied  3600  volames,  and  bad  written  so  raudi  that  be 
waa  called  "  Ike  forgeUer  of  ho(As"  {0iSXto>4Ba^),  for 
be  often  forgot  what  be  had  written  himself ;  and  also 
"  ike  man  yiiik  hrazen  howelt^*  ixaXxivTepof),  from  his 
nnweaiird  industry.  To  judge  from  the  specii  tens  of 
his  writings  given  by  Atbeneus,  we  neeo  not  much 
legret  the  Jom  of  Uiem.  His  critjcisms  were,  sc- 
confing  to  Suidaa,  of  Ibe  Arietarchean  school.  He 
wrote  amons  other  thmgs,  an  oxplanatkm  of  the  Aga- 
floemnon  ef  Ion  {Alhen.,  1 1 ,  p.  418,  d.) ;  and  also  of 
die  plays  of  Phnrnicbus  {Id.,  9,  p.  S71,  /.) ;  several 
tmtisea  aninat  Juba,  king  of  Mauretania  {Suid.,  i.  v. 
*KCac);  abookoatbeconaptioDcf dktk>a'!4fA«n,9. 


LM6,  h.),  dec.  The  Scholia  Minora  on  Homei  utc 
60  attributed  to  him,  bnt  incorrectly,  for  Didymn 
hinuelf  is  qnoted  in  tbese  notes.  Toi  coUeetion  of 
proverbs  ezlant  muler  the  name  of  Zenolnas,  was  partly 
taken  from  a  previoos  collection  made  by  Didymna ; 
and  about  sixty  fragments  of  his  fifteen  books  on  agri- 
culture are  preserved  in  tbe  collection  of  Caasianua 
Bassus. 

DiKspfrn,  a  name  given  to  Jupiter  as  "the  Father 
oflJght."   fFtd.  Jupiter.) 

DiokhtYa,  a  Bo^n  atieun,  watering  tbe  vale  of  Vi- 
tiea,  near  tbe  "nburttne  villa  of  Horace.  J[t  is  ceifr 
bnited  by  the  poet  for  the  refreshing  cooTneas  of  it* 
waters,  and  the  beautiful  scenery  along  its  banks 
Tbe  modem  name  ia  Lieenza.  {Horat.,  Epit.,  1, 
18,  104.) 

DtKAicnrs,  one  of  the  ten  Greek  oratott,  for  the 
explanation  of  whoae  orations  Harpocittion  compiled 
bis  lexicon.  He  was  a  Corinthian  by  birth,  but  set- 
tled  at  Athena,  and  became  intimate  wiUi  llieof^ias- 
tUB  and  Demetrius  Phalerens.  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nasaua  fixea  bis  Inrth  at  B.C.  361.  The  time  of  hia 
highest  reputation  was  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
when  Demosthenes  and  other  great  orators  were  dead 
or  banished.  He  seems  to  have  ^t  bis  liviiv  by  wri- 
ting ^Mechea  fat  those  who  were  m  want  of  tbtaa,  and 
he  carried  on  apparently  a  profitable  buajnees  in  (his 
way.  Having  always  been  a  friend  to  tbe  aristocrti- 
icsl  psrty,  he  was  involved  in  s  charge  of  conspiracy 
against  the  democracy,  and  withdrew  *>  ('hs^cis  is 
Eubcea.  He  was  allowed  to  return  to  AiJieiis  by  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes,  after  an  absence  ul  tillvcn  years. 
On  his  return,  Dinarchua,  who  had  brou^t  all  lus 
money  back  with  him,  lodged  with  one  Proxenus,  ma 
Athenian,  a  friend  of  hia,  mio,  however,  if  tbe  stoiybs 
true,  proved  to  be  a  knave,  sind  robbed  the  old  uud  of 
his  money,  or,  at  least,  colluded  with  tbe  thieves.  Di 
n&rchus  brought  sn  action  against  him,  and,  for  t)w  Gn 
time  in  bis  lile,  made  his  appearance  in  a  court  of  jos- 
tice.  Tlie  ciurge  againat  Prozenus,  which  is  inwn 
up  with  a  kind  (»  legal  formality,  is  preserved  by  Dio- 
nystua  of  Halicamaasus.  Of  tbe  numeroas  orations 
of  Dinarchua,  only  three  remain,  and  these  are  not  en- 
titled to  any  very  high  praise.  One  of  them  is  against 
Demosthenes,  touching  the  sffair  of  Haipalos.  Dio- 
nysius passes  rather  a  severe  judgment  on  Dibarchus. 
He  considers  him  merely  an  imitator  of  Lyaiu,  Hy- 
perides,  and  Demosthenes,  and  though  succeeding, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  copying  Uie  several  a^lea  of 
these  three  great  orators,  yet  failing,  aa  all  copien 
from  models  must  fsil,  in  that  natutu  expression  and 
charm  which  are  the  characteristics  of  orwintlitj. 
The  extant  orationB  of  Dinsrchas  are  found  in  the 
usual  collections  of  the  Attic  orators.  (Dion.  Hal.,  it 
Dinarek.  Jnd. — Op.,  ed.  Seitke,  vol.  6,  p.  638,  sef|.) 

DiHofmra  or  a  (orum),  I.  a  mountain  of  Gdatia  m 
Asia  Minor,  placed  by  Ptolemy  southeast  of  Peswia% 
while  Strabo  saya  that  tbe  city  lay  upon  it.  Tbe  l»tl« 
writer  names  it  Dindymus,  which  is  generally  followed 
subsequent  geographen.  Mannert,  however,  con- 
siders tbe  true  name  to  have  been  Didymua,  from  tbe 
Greek  Sidvpoc  {twin),  and  supposes  this  appellation  te 
bare  been  gjven  lo  it  from  m  double  summit  0ns 
of  these  summits  bad  tbe  name  of  Agdistis ;  and  ca 
thia,  according  lo  Pausanius,  Atys  was  buried.  Man 
neit  makes  Dindymus  to  have  been  at  the  nortberi 
extremity  of  a  chain  of  mountains  known  by  tbe  name 
ef  Olympus,  not  to  be  confounded,  however,  with  tbe 
mountain  namtod  Olympua  near  Prusa  in  Bittnois,  noi 
with  another  Olympus  in  Gahtia,  on  wbicb  tbe  T<^ 
toboii  collected  tbeir  forces  to  reairt  the  proconsul 
Manlina.  Tbe  whole  march  of  tbe  Roman  army,  aa 
described  by  Livy,  shows  that  the  last-mentioned 
mountain  lay  about  ten  geosra^Aical  miles  northwesl 
of  Ancvrm.  The  ffoddess  Cybele  waa  wwshipped  tt 
Psssnns  and  on  Momt  Dindpnost  and  bence  wa 
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caHkl  IHHijfmiMM.  (JfiunMrt,  Ane.  Otag-.,  jol.  8, 
3tC3L}— II.  A  monnUin  id  the  i^nd  of  C^en«,  ind 
neAnMpng  ttw  city.  It  had  on  it*  sammit  k  temple, 
■id  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Argonauta  in  honovr 
•CCybele.    {Stnio,  67a.) 

Bimi,  a  tnmi  of  Gallia  Naibooenais,  and  the  cap- 
ital of  dte  BodiMitici.  It*  name  ia  aaid  to  be  of  Cw- 
de  origin,  Jmus  deiived  from  Hm,  im/«",  and  to,  hot, 
a*  caHed  firon  Uw  tfwnul  waten  at  the  diataace  of  a 
fbUlarefaliegnelnHnit.  li  ia  nvw  Digtu.  (Coin- 
pan  Ibmmat,  Gtogr.,  vol.  8,  p.  106.) 

DutooBlns,  a  very  celebrated  Macedonian  archi- 
tect, who  ofieied  to  cut  Mount  Atboa  into  a  atatue  of 
Alexander.  (Fidl  Atboe,  at  the  close  of  the  article.) 
The  mnaieh  took  him  to  £gypt,  and  employed  him  in 
wml  mxka  Hi  vtL  Ptolemy  Philadelphue  directed 
Ub  to  eonetiaet  a  tao^  for  oi*  queen  Aiainoii,  after 
her  deitk ;  and  the  intention  wae  to  have  the  ceiling  of 
loatUooe,  and  the  atatne  nS  ircm,  in  order  that  the  lat- 
ter n^bt  appear  to  be  eaapended  in  the  air.  The 
dcalfa  in  the  aitiat  himaelf  fniitiBted  the  imdeitakisff. 
Pimf,  84.  14.) 

DnfeaTBATU,  a  ftmooa  mathematidau  of  the  Pta- 
leme  aebool,  Ae  bnthor  of  Menecbaiea,  and  dtaeiple 
•f  Phto.  VmoBOf  the  atepa  of  hie  brother,  who  em- 
itted dw  theoij  of  the  eotue  aeciionB,  Dinoatratea  is 
iud  to  ham  made  nui^  mathematical  diacoreries ; 
bet  he  ia  paitieiilarly  diatingnisbed  ae  the  tuTentor  of 
the  f«adra/rir.  Montucla,  however,  obeerrea,  that 
there  is  aome  leaaoo  for  aaeribing  the  originaj  inTan- 
tioB  of  thia  corre  to  Hippiae  of  £lea,  an  ingenious  phi- 
lotophet  and  geometar  eootemponiy  wiui  Socratea. 
(pTMhtf,  Cmment.  tn  S,  4.— Psppittt  Cell 

DiocLu,  a  town  of  Dalniatia,  the  birthplace,  ac- 
utdiDg  to  some,  of  the  Emperor  Dioclesian.  Its  niins 
ars  near  the  modern  Narenza. 

I}iocLRUROP5L»,  ft  City  of  Macedonia,  called  so 
hi  honour  of  Kodeiaep,  and  aappoeed  by  Maanort 
^yr.,  ToL  7,  p.  479)  to  hare  Mm  idMUeal  with 

DiocLraiHDB,  Caid*  VAUKitrs  Jorioa,  a  cete- 
biated  Roman  emperm,  bom  of  an  obscure  family  in 
DtUmelia,  at  the  town  of  Dioclea  or  Doclea,  from 
which  town  he  derived  hia  first  name,  which  was 
pmbdily  Dodae,  aftnwtid  lengthened  to  the  more 
MwoiaBim  Greek  fi>nn  of  Bieclea,  and  at  length, 
ifter  Us  aceserion  to  the  empire,  to  the  Roman  form 
of  Diodeuamw.   He  likewise,  on  this  occasion,  as- 
•nmed  the  pstrician  name  of  Valerius.    Some,  how- 
erer,  make  fahn  to  baTe  been  bom  at  Salons.  His 
birth  year  also  ie  differently  given.   The  cmamoQ 
accomt  aays  S4fi  A-D.,  but  other  statements  make 
!ma  tn  ycaia  older.   He  was  6rat  a  emnrooD  soldier, 
and  by  merit  end  aoceeas  gradually  rose  to  rank  At 
Ae  com  me  Dcement  af  his  career,  and  wbiiti  he  occu- 
pied aome  infericv  post,  it  is  said  that  a  Dmideaa, 
in  whose  boose  he  lodged,  upbraided  him  with  covet- 
onaneaa,  to  whom  he  jocosely  replied,  *'  I  shall  be 
more  geaerons  when  I  am  emperor."   "  You  are  jo- 
^aagt"  replied  the  Dmidess ;  '^but  I  tell  you,  in  good 
aanait,  that  yon  vriU  attain  to  the  nnpire  after  yon 
ka*e  killad  a  boar."   This  circnmstaiice  ia  said  to 
aavtt  oectmed  in  the  city  of  Tongra,  and  present  btib- 
aprie  of  lAege- — Dioclesian  served  in  Gaul,  in  Miaaia, 
wAm  hobos,  and  was  }»«sent  at  the  campaign  a^inst 
k»  Pflrwna,  when  Cans  perished  in  so  mysterioua  a 


He  commanded  the  household  or  imperial 
jody-gnard  when  young  Nnmertanns,  the  son  of  Ca- 
ns^ wee  seenth  put  to  death  bf  Aper,  hia  father^in^ 
law,  vrfiile  timvelling  in  a  close  litter  on  account  of  ill- 
■res.  on  the  retam  of  the  army  from  Persia.  The 
Aeath  of  2Iamnriaaiia  being  discovered,  after  several 
diyfl,  by  the  soldien,  near  Chalcedon,  they  arrested 
Aper,  and  iwoelaiiiied  Diodesiao  emperor,  who,  ad- 
ihe  tia9  frmi  Ui  tribu-al  in  the  eamp, 


proteatad  hia  inaocmiee  of  the  death  «(  Numeriaimik 
and  then,  upbraiding  Aper  for  the  crime,  plunged  bis 
swoid  into  oia  body.  The  new  emperor  observed  to 
a  friend  that  he  had  now  "killed  the  boar,"  punning 
on  the  word  Aper,  which  means  a  boar,  and  altnding 
to  the  prediction  of  the  Dinideis.  Dioclesian,  in  fact, 
adf-composed  and  strong-minded  in  other  respects, 
was  all  bis  life  an  anxious  believer  in  divination,  wlueh 
avperstition  led  him  probably  to  inflict  summary  pm^ 
iahment  upon  Aper  with  his  own  hands.  He  made 
hia  solemn  entry  into  Nicomedia  in  September,  384 
A.D.,  and  afterward  chose  this  town  for  his  favourite 
residence.  Carinus,  the  other  son  of  Carus,  having 
collected  a  force  to  oppc«e  Diocleafin,  the  two  armiea 
met  at  Marginm  in  Moesia,  where  the  aoldiers  of  Cari- 
nua  had  the  advantage  at  firat,  bat  Carinne  himaelf 
having  been  slain  by  one  of  lua  own  oiScen,  both  ar- 
mies  joined  in  ackiwwledging  Dioclesian  emperor, 
A.D.  S85.  Dioclesian  was  generous  after  hta  victory, 
and,  contrary  to  the  common  practice,  there  were  do 
executions,  proscripticms,  or  confiscations  of  property , 
be  even  retained  maai  of  the  officera  of  Carinus  il 
tbeir  placee.  Dioclesian,  on  assuming  the  imperial 
power,  found  the  empire  assailed  in  various  quarter*, 
but  hia  ta]«it8  and  energy  soon  succeeded  in  counter- 
acting these  evils.  In  £e  year  386,  he  chose  his  old 
friena  Maximian,  a  brave,  but  rude  and  uncultivated 
soldier,  as  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  and  it  ia  to 
the  credit  of  both  that  the  latter  continued  ever  after 
faithful  to  Dioclesian,  and  willine  to  follow  hia  advice. 
Maximian  was  stationed  in  Gaul,  and  on  the  German 
frontier,  to  repel  invasion  ;  Dioclesian  resided  chiefly 
in  the  East,  to  watch  the  Peraians,  though  he  appears 
to  have  visited  Rome  in  the  early  part  of  bis  reign 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  Dioclesian  thougbi  it 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  invasions  and  revolta  in 
different  paru  of  the  empire,  to  increase  the  numlei 
of  colleagues.  On  thd  1st  March,  293,  or,  accot  ^ 
ing  to  some,  S9I,  he  appointed  Galerius  a  Cesar,  ai  d 
Maximian,  at  Uie  saoM  time,  adopted,  on  his  pai  ., 
Constantiua  Chloraa.  The  two  CBsars  repadiatel 
dieir  respective  wives ;  Galerius  married  Valeria,  Dio- 
clesian's  daughter,  and  Constantius  married  Theodora, 
danghtei  of  Maximian.  Tbe  two  Cssars  reuisined 
subordinate  to  tbe  two  Aogusti,  though  each  of  tbe 
four  wss  intrastad  with  (he  adminirtration  of  a  part  oi 
the  empin.  Dioelesiaa  kept  to  htmsdf  Aaia  and 
Egypt ;  Maximian  had  Italy  and  Africa ;  Galerius, 
iSrace  aud  lUyriciun;  and  Constantius,  GanI  and 
Spain.  Bui  it  was  rather  an  administrative  than  a 
political  division.  At  the  head  of  the  edicts  of  each 
prince  were  put  the  names  of  all  four,  beginniiw  with 
Uiat  of  Dioclesian.  Dioclesian  resorted  to  this  ar- 
rangement  probably  as  much  fbr  reasons  of  internal  as 
of  external  policy.  By  fixing  upon  fonr  colleagues, 
one  in  each  of  the  gnat  divisions  of  the  empire,  «acb 
having  Ilia  army,  and  all  mutually  diecking  one  an- 
odier,  Dioclesian  put  a  atop  to  military  insojonce  end 
anarchy.  Ilie  empire  wss  no  longer  pbt  up  for  sale; 
this  immediate  and  intolerable  evil  was-  efiectnally 
cured,  though  another  danger  remained,  that  of  dlt- 
putea  and  wars  between  the  varioua  sbarera  of  the  im- 
perial power;  still  it  wss  a  small  danger,  and  ono 
which  aid  not  manifest  itself  so  long  as  Dioclesian  ^^■ 
cnained  at  the  helm.  Writers  have  been  veiy  free  of 
their  cenaure  upon  thia  emperor,  for  parcelling,  as  they 
call  it,  the  empire ;  but  tbu  was  the  only  chance  there 
was  of  preventiiw  ite  crumbling  to  pieces,  luly  and 
Rome,  in  particnur,  lost  \tj  the  change  :  thov  no  loiw 
er  monopolized  the  wealu  and  power  of  the  wotlo; 
but  the  other  provinces  gained  by  this. — The  new 
Cesars  jostified  Dioctestan's  expectations.  Success 
ful  wars  were  waged  in  different  quarters  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  though  Galerius  at  firat  met  with  a  defeat 
from  Nsrses,  king  of  Persia,  jrel,  in  the  fiollowini 
year,  b«  gave  the  Feraiaiia  a  tMnbIa  overthrow.  Nai 
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•H  ned  for  poue,  which  W4  {printed  hr  Dkwlwiu, 
•D  eosditioii  of  the  P»nisD«  givniff  np  til  the  territory 
on  the  right  or  western  bank  <h  the  Twria.  This 
foace  wu  coneloded  in  297,  utd  lasted  forty  Tears. 
At  the  same  time,  Dioclesian  marched  into  Egypt 
igabiat  Achillaus,  whom  he  beeieged  in  Alexatufrea, 
wmcV  be  took  after  a  siwo  of  eight  months,  when  the 
Dfuiper  and  bia  chief  adherents  were  put  to  death. 
Dkmuenan  i«  aiid  to  fasTa  behaved  on  this  occasion 
widt  onasual  sleranesa,  •sreral  towns  of  Egypt,  among 
others  Bosiris  and  Cojptos,  being  destroyed.  For 
MTcral  yean  after  this  the  empire  enjo|Ted  r^ae-,  and 
Dioteleaiaa  and  his  coDeagnes  were  cniefly  empli^ed 
m  framing  laws  and  adminiBtntiTe  regnlations,  and  in 
constroetiDg  forts  on  the  frontiers.  IHoclesian  k^ 
a  n^endid  coatt  at  Nkomedla,  which  town  be 
belBahed  with  numerous  stmetores.  He,  or  rather 
Msximian  by  his  order,  caused  the  magnificent  Ther- 
vatB  at  Rome  to  be  built,  the  remaina  of  which  still : 
bear  Dioctestan's  name,  and  which  contained,  besides 
the  baths,  a  library,  a  muaenm,  and  other  estabKsh- 
ments. — In  Februaiy,  303,  Dioclesian  issued  tn  edict 
against  the  Chriatians,  ordering  their  churches  to  be 

SiUed  down,  their  sacred  books  to  be  boroed,  and  all 
hristians  to  be  dismissed  from  oflkes  civil  or  militanr ; 
with  other  penalties,  ftzelnaive,  howerer,  of  death. 
Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  measnre. 
It  ia  known  that  Galerius  had  always  been  hostile  to 
the  Christiana,  while  Dioclesian  had  openly  favoured 
them,  and  had  employed  them  in  hia  armies  and  sboat 
his  person,  and  Eos^ua  speaks  of  the  prosperity,  se- 
curity, and  protection  wluch  (hey  enjoyed  under  his 
reign.  Tfa^  had  churches  ia  most  towns,  and  one 
at  Nteomedia,  in  particular,  under  the  eye  of  the  em- 
peror. Just  before  the  edict  was  issued,  Galeriua  had 
npairod  to  Nicomedia  to  induce  Dioclesian  to  pro- 
scribe the  Christians.  He  filled  the  emperor's  mind 
with  r^Kwta  of  cmspincies  and  seditioDS,  and,  aided 
by  the  sitificae  of  the  heathen  priesthood,  was  at  last 
hit  too  aaeeetrfiil.  Hw  banirities  that  followed 
npon  the  isaning  of  die  edict  above  referred  to  are 
ntteily  fncoocwvable.  Malicious  ingenuity  was  radked 
to  the  utmost  to  devise  tortures  for  the  persecuted  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus.  For  the  space  of  ten  years  did  this 
persecution  rage  with  scarcely  miti^ted  horron ;  and 
such  muhitudes  were  massacred  m  all  parts  of  die 
empire,  that  at  last  the  imperial  murderers  voitared 
to  erect  a  triumphal  column,  bearing  the  baibaroosly 
boastful,  vet  false  mscriptton,  that  Aey  bad  extin- 
guished uie  Christian  name  and  superstition,  and  re- 
stored the  worship  of  the  gods  to  ita  former  purity  and 
splendonr.  This  was  the  last  persecution  onder  the 
Roman  empire,  and  it  baa  been  called  by  the  name  of 
Dioclesian.  But,  as  the  jperaeention  raged  with  noost 
fbrv  in  lh6  provinces  subiect  to  the  rule  of  Galerios, 
and  as  he  continued  it  for  several  years  after  Dio- 
clesian's  abdication,  it  might  with  more  propriety  be 
called  the  Galerian  pmecotion. — ^In  liovembet,  SOS, 
Dioclesian  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  and  Maximian 
enjoyed  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  followed  by  festive 
gamee.  This  was  the  last  triumph  that  Rome  saw. 
Tb»  fopdi^n  of  that  ei^  complained  of  the  economy 
of  Dioclesian  on  that  occasion,  and  so  oflbnded  him  bj 
dieir  jibes  and  sarcasms,  that  he  left  Rome  abruptly, 
in  the  month  of  December,  in  veir  cold  weather.  A 
long  illness  ensued,  which  confined  him  st  Nicomedia ; 
and,  soon  after  lus  recovery,  lie  wm  visited  by  Galerios, 
who  persuaded  and  almost  forced  him  to  abdicate. 
According  to  others,  however,  Dioclesian  did  it  spon- 
taneously. Setting  off  for  SMona,  in  Dalmatia,  he 
built  himself  nesr  this  place,  an  extensive  palace  by 
the  seashore,  in  which  be  lived  for  the  test  of  bis  life, 
respected  by  the  other  emperors,  without  cares  and 
without  regret.  At  the  same  time  that  Dioclesian  ab- 
dicated at  Nicomedia,  Maximian,  according  to  an 
isreemeDt  between  than,peifeniwd  a  aiinflircMMao- 
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nyatMilao.  Mazimnut  lettrsd  to  btseeat  iaLaeiMa 
bnt,  not  b^ag  endoYved  with  the  fimuMsa  of  Kedoain^ 
he  tried  some  time  after  to  recover  his  fomwr  powM^ 
and  wrote  to  his  old  colleague  to  indoee  him  to  do  tk« 
same.  *'  Were  you  but  to  fcome  to  Salona,*'  answer- 
ed Diocleeiao,  "  and  see  the  vecetaUee  which  I  msc 
in  my  garden  vrith  my  own  banu,  you  would  do  long- 
er talk  to  me  of  empire."  Dioclesiau  died  in  ZtZ, 
surviving  his  abdication  about  nme  yMm— Ifo  nxkt 
among  the  moat  distingmabed  empenmef  Rmna ;  Ui 
reign  of  twen^MiBe  yeara  being,  upon  the  whole,  pww- 
perons  for  the  empm  and  credinUo  to  the  Bomaa 
name.  He  was  severe,  bat  not  wantcnly  ertwlf  aud 
we  ought  to  remember  that  mercy  was  not  a  Rodmb 
virtue.  His  condoot  after  his  abdication  tbotn  that 
hiswBenocMnaMni  mhid.  Ute  chief  chaim  MtaM 
him  is  bis  hto^itiiMes  In  inUodtioing  the  Oiwntu  eer- 
emonia)  prostration  into  the  Rotnao  coort.  Tht 
Christian  writers,  and  eapecially  Lactantins,  have  wpo- 
kcn  nniavourably  of  him  ;  bnt  Lactantins  cannot  be 
implicitly  busted.  (BiUrop.,  9,  19,  aejj. — Aurtl 
Vict.,  W.—VopUe.  Carm.,  U.—Pmeg.  JCaxon. 
LaetanU.,  it  mart,  ftrtec,  8,  tt  18.— Aw(ft.,  Fit. 
Coiuf.,  c.  18,  dte.) 

DiODdsus,  I.  an  historian,  sumanied  Sicohia,  bo- 
eansB  bom  at  Agyrium  in  Sidly,  and  the  contempo 
rary  of  Julius  (Sesar  and  Augustus.   Our  prindpd 
data  for  the  events  of  his  life  are  derived  from  bia  own 
work.    In  early  life  he  travelled  into  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europ&  and  on  hia  retom  estabKsbed  himsdf  at  Rome, 
where  he  puUtshed  a  general  history,  in  foi^  books, 
under  the  title  of  Bid«UeAfiiif  lanpuei,  or  iHatorieai 
lakrary.   To  this  labour  he  consecrated  &utj  ysars 
of  his  life.    The  history  comprehended  a  ptnied  ol 
1138  years,  besides  the  time  preceding  toe  Troian 
war,  and  was  csrried  down  to  the  end  of  Gvssr's  Gti- 
lic  war.    His  work  was  vnitten  after  the  death  of  Cm- 
sar.  The  first  six  books  were  devoted  to  the  Caboloiw 
hiatoiy  anterior  to  the  war  of  Tmr,  and  of  Iheaa^  ih* 
Unee  former  to  the  antiquities  of  barinrian  «ttta%  tha 
three  latter  to  the  archaology  of  the  Greeks.  But  An 
historian,  though  treating  of  the  fabulous  history  of  the 
barbarians  in  the  first  three  books,  enters  into  an  ac- 
count of  their  manners  and  usages,  snd  carries  down 
the  history  of  these  nations  to  a  point  of  time  postoior 
to  die'Trojan  wax ;  thus,  in  the  first  \totkf  be  ginn  a 
aketch  of  Egyptian  history  from  the  reign  of  Ifcoea 
to  Amasis.  In  the  eleven  followins  books  be  detailed 
the  dtflerent  events  which  ba[q>ened  between  the  Tro- 
jan war  and  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  the 
remaining  twenty,  three  books  nmtained  thebistovy  ot 
the  worid  down  to  the  Gallic  war  and  the  cooqoeet 
of  Britain.    We  have  only  a  small  part  remaining  of 
this  vast  comfMlation,  namelv,  the  first  five  books,  men 
from  the  11th  to  the  SOth,  biitfa  inehnive,  tad  tsaSi* 
fragments  of  the  otho'  books  from  the  6th  to  dta  \9at 
inclnaive,  and  also  of  the  last  twenty.  Theae  leaeiMd 
portions  we  owe  to  Ensebius,  to  John  Malala,  Sync  el- 
Ins,  and  other  writers  of  Ute  lower  empire,  who  have 
cited  them  in  the  course  of  theit  woiis ;  hot,  above 
all,  to  the  authora  of  the  "  Extracts  reflecting  Em^ 
bassies,"  and  of  the  "  Extracts  respecting  VirtoM  and 
Tiees."   We  are  indebted  also  for  a  put  of  Ah  te 
the  patriarch  Photioa,  who  has  inserted  in  hia  Mjctio. 
biblon  extracts  from  several  of  the  bodts,  frooa  the 
Slst  to  the  83d,  and  from  the  8«th  to  tba  38th  and 
40th.    Important  additions  have  also  leeentfy  bo«n 
made  firom  MSS.  in  the  Vatican  Library.  (AsraHn<ds 
the  sources  whence  Diodorus  drew  the  matenaU  ol 
his  work,  consult  the  dissertation  of  Heyoe,   D*  /emu 
tftiM  hut.  ZNodori,**  prefixed  to  the  Bipont  editK«ii.>-., 
A  neat  advante^  possessed      Diod<nus  over  msMt 
of  the  ancient  historians,  is  his  indicatiiw  the  order  ol 
time  :  thourii  it  must  be  aeknowled^M,  at  the  a»aa« 
time,  that  bis  cloonokwy  offers  oecasitmal  difficoMns. 
and  oftm  needs  ladodiic.  INodMM  who  m*M  ^ 
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iMtHd  at  a  pariod  mbm  tfn  dMBfadoti  of  tUi 
dtf  Miandri  otw  tbe  gnatart  part  o(  the  civUiMd 
neAi,  umigBe  hia  nanatne  in  aecoidaoca  with  the 
HoBUJi  caludar  and  conaoki  hati:  ha  bequsotly 
■ddi  tfaa  Damea  of  the  AriteaiaB  archmia  tbtt  weie 
coBtM^oanaoaa,  Jimr,  at  ths  time  wfaeu  ha  wiota, 
tbaeomsaMnd  m  tMraffiptM  tbefint  of  Jen- 
■■tjiiAanM,  after  th»  adoptfam  of  the  cjrcle  of  Ma- 
teo, B.C.  40S,  lha  Athenian  arcbone  commenced  Uteir 
'KM  etnot  the  nuddle  of  the  jeut.  Diodotos,  bow- 
en^  limite  bnaaelf  to  the  meotiim  of  tboee  aichoua  \ 
thtt  enleced  qno  llieir  dntiee  in  the  course  of  tbe  coi^ 
alu  Mer,  wUeh  fonu  the  baeie  of  bia  cbroDologjr : 
ikta,  the  evtota  which  took  place  iamg  theflntw 
mmikt  of  a  |ear,  ooriM  t«  bo  lofand  to  tbe  aiebon 
mniiflaed  hj  Vm  in  too  Receding  year.  Not  in  thie 
■1);  thedniioBOf  tbaenaaoUup wee  that  <tf  the  Ro- 
taen  jeei,  wfaidi,  ftom  a  wrf  eeilj  period,  waa  made 
tocoawt  ef  366  daye;  white  the  dontuKt  of  the  ai^ 
duDth^  lamained  for  a  Iods  time  ecbject  to  the  ir- 
^gekdty  of  the  AAtoiaD  uid  years,  the  let- 

tv  img  -—^i-—  864  daye,  at  other  times  384. 
TImb,  10  dte  aaij  a  ein^  inatance,  Diodocua  pUcee 
die  death  of  Alexander  the  Gnat  in  the  4tb  year  of  tbe 
113lb  OlpniMad*  a  period  with  which  the  namea  of  the 
eoeeeb  alao  indicated  by  him  fully  agree ;  wbereaa,  by 
tbe  une  of  the  aiebon,  be  makes  it  to  be  tbe  Ibllow- 
ag  year,  the  let  of  the  114tb  Olympiwi.  (Compere 
Dtoi.  &c,  17,  113.— Amalu  iu  Lagidti,  par  M. 
OiaquHiw  FigtM^  Tol.  1.  p.  »84.)  Wemastcare- 
fnlh-Bttand  lo  tUa point  in  nmodolBng tbe chioDoIogy 
Diodcns.— With  regard  to  the  hiatnical  yalue  of 
ibe  woA  iiaelf,  and  the  merita  of  the  author,  tbe  moat 
-bacnpasl  epinioDe  have  been  entertained  hf  modem 
writcta.   lae  Speniah  echolai  Vivea  called  him  a 
mete  trite;  and  Jeen  Bodin  accused  him*  in  no 
lyerim  linMb  of  wpQiuM  and  caroloeenBea ;  iriiile, 
a  tke  giber  bend,  be  baa  been  defended  sod  extolled 
by  mm  emioeot  entice  aa  an  aectuate  and  aUe  wri- 
W.  In*  |»incipal  &alt  of  Diodorns  eeeme  to  have 
baao  the  too  great  extent  of  bia  work.   It  was  not 
posiibki  Sx  *aj  man  liring  in  tbe  time  of  Augustus  to 
mile  an  oBeseqitioaaUe  uniTeiaal  biatuy.  It  ia  not, 
tbiD,ametfTciaBiprise,thgtDiodMiia,wbo  doea  not 
B||iaar  to  ban  bean  a  man  trf*  anperioi  ^lilitiee,  abould 
Wve  Ukn  iirto  a  mmber  of  particular  errors,  and 
aheold  bara  placed  too  mocb  reliance  on  authorities 
aometiiBaa  far  bom  tmetworthy.  AVberevar  be  qwaka 
from  bia  own  obserrationa,  he  may,  perhspa,  generslly 
be  relied  ipoBi  but  when  be  is  compiling  uom  the 
wiiliy  of  othwi,  ho  bes  shown  little  judgment  in  tbe 
aalectiB%  and  bee,  in  many  casea,  proveo  himself  in- 
e^aUe  of  diacrisoioatiBg  between  the  fabulmia  and 
tbe  true.   We  mnet  not  Uame  him  for  banag  given 
a  Great  colouriog  to  the  manners  of  other  nations 
which  he  describes,  ibr  it  wea  tbe  common  [vaetice  of 
Greek  wiiten  to  do  ai^  sod  be  has  not  eited  so  much 
in  tUa  lespeet  aa  Dionysius  of  HaUcamassua.  We 
an  indebted  to  him,  moreover,  for  many  particalare 
■Uc^bst  teliia,«eaboidd  aem  have  known;  and 
«e  auat  msnt  that  we  have  loat  Uie  kat,  and  praba- 
%  tiw  BOet  vahiable,  pmtion  of  hia  works,  aa  even 
by  tfea  AagmeDU  of  tbem  which  remain  we  are  enabled, 
jt  wmaj  plapen,  lo  correct  the  errora  of  Livy.  The 
style  Of  Diodona,  though  not  very  pore  ot  elegant,  ia 
NfieaMtfy  peo^ioaoaa,  and  praeenta  but  few  difficol- 
iaa,  «Hept  «4iera  tbe  MSS.  are  defiactive,  aa  ia  iie- 
jeody  tbe  case.   (SeieU,  ffist  LU.  Or.,  vol.  4>  p. 
77,  «e^. — JVtcMb-,  Bam.  GtMch.,  vol.  3,  p.  190,  note 
S97.)  The  best  editifm  of  Diodorua  ia  that  of  Wes- 
ealmf,  jlwwt,  2  vola.  folio,  1746 ;  reprinted  at  the 
Bipeat  preea  in  11  vola.  Svo,  1793,  vntn  diaaortatitRia 
if  Heifiie,  and  notea  and  diapatationa  fay  £yiing. — ^II< 
K  attm  of  Gatie,  and  discque  of  tbe  Haguie  aehotd. 
Ma  mmm  m  peat  ad^  ia  tmtt  weciaa  of  verbal  coin* 
w  wU^pnvailad  among  ilw  jAiloaopben  of  bia  sect. 


It  ia  mU  that  a  qooation  waa.propoeed  to  bim  m  ifea 
preaence  <^  Ftolemy  Soter,  by  Sti^,  one  of  bis  fra- 
tamity,  wbicb  be  leqaired  time  to  answer,  and  on  this 
account  he  was  ridiculed  by  Ptolemy,  and  denomina- 
ted Clatmm  (Xpovac).  Mortified  at  this  defeat,  be 
wrote  a  book  oa  the  ijttestitHi,  but  neverthetese  died  ot 
vexation.  He  ia  the  reputed  atitbor  of  the  &mont 
sophism  a^unat  motioc.  "  If  atqr  body  be  moved,  H 
is  moved  either  in  the  place  where  it  is,  or  in  a  pUcsi 
where  it  is  not,  for  nothing  e^n  act  or  suffer  whei* 
it  is  not,  and  therefore  there  is  no  auch  thing  as  mo 
tion."  Diodorns  was  suitably  rewarded  for  this  brill 
iant  discovery ;  haviitg  djriocated  his  ahonlder,  tbi 
suigeoQ  who  was  awit  for  kept  bim  for  some  tune  ii 
torture,  while  he  proved  &om  tbe  philosopbei'e  owr 
mode  of  reasoning  that  ^e  bona  could  not  havf 
moved  out  of  its  place.  (ScJM,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol. 
8,  p.  353.) — III.  A  peripatetic  philoaopber,  with  wbojo 
the  unintermpted  aucceaaion  of  tbeperipatetic  school 
tenninated.  He  waa  a  native  of  ISrie,  and  a  pupil 
of  Critolaoa.  Mention  ia  often  made  of  Un  in  toe  ■ 
aeleetiona  of  Stobseua,  and  abo  in  tba  wodu  of  Cico- 
TO.  The  sovereign  good,  according  to  Diodorui,  wu 
(o  hve  in  a  becoming  manner,  firee  from  toil  and  care, 
ri  ofifixfivTo^  xai  k<5mc  Znv,  or,  vetare  omad  mclutia 
am,  i^mtttute,  as  Cicero  ezpressea  it.  {Acad.,  S,  43.) 
— IV.  An  orator  and  epigrammatic  poet,  a  native  of 
Sardia.  He  waa  eumamed  Zonaa  (Zuvof),  He  fought 
in  Aaia,  and  waa  contemporaneoua  with  Mithradatea 
the  G^eat,  aganiat  whom  he  was  charged  with  con- 
apiring.  He  defended  bimaelf  successfully.  Nine  of 
bis  epigiama  resuin.  (Jacobt,  Catal.  Poet.  Epigram. 
tn  AnOol.,  v<A.  8,  p.  888.— Sfrdi.,  627.)— V.  Another 
nauve  of  Sardia,  who  wrote  historical  works,  odea,  and 
epigrams.  Strabo  speaka  of  him  as  snbsequcut  to  the 
former,  and  a  contempotary  and  friend  of  his  mn. 
(Slrub.,  637.)  We  have  one  of  hit  epigtams  remain- 
ing.  (Jaeo&9, 1,  e.) 

SiooiNBs,  I.  a  celebrated  Cynic  fbilosopber  ofSi- 
nope.  His  father,  who  waa  a  banker,  waa  convicted 
of  deboaing  ihe  public  coin,  and  waa  oUigad  to  leava 
the  country,  or,  according  to  another  account,  bia  &• 
ther  and  bimaelf  were  charged  with  Ihia  offence,  and 
the  former  waa  thrown  into  priaon,  while  the  aim  ea- 
caped  from  tbe  city  and  came  to  Athna.  Here  be 
attached  himself,  as  a  disciple,  to  Antiatbenes,  who 
waa  at  the  bead  of  the  Gynica.  Antisthenes  at  first 
refused  to  admit  bim  into  his  house,  and  even  struck 
him  with  a  atick.  Diogenes  calmly  bore  tbe  rebuke, 
and  aaid.  Strike  me,  Antisthenes,  but  never  shall  you 
find  a  etick  aofficiently  hard  to  remove  me  from  your 
pteaence,  while  yon  ^iJt  anything  worth  hearing. 
The  philoaopher  was  so  much  pleased  with  thia  reply, 
that  he  at  once  admitted  him  among  hia  scbolait. 
Diogenes  perfectly  adopted  the  princi^  and  cbarac 
ter  of  hia  maater.  Renouncing  evny  other  object  oi 
ambition,  be  determined  to  distinguish  himself  by  hia 
contempt  of  riches  end  honours,  anid  by  hia  indignation 
against  luxury.  He  wore  a  coarse  cloak ;  carried  a 
wallet  and  a  auff ;  made  tbe  porticoes  and  other  pub 
lie  i^aces  his  habitation ;  and  depended  upon  caaual 
contribntitHM  for  his  daily  bread.  A  friend,  whom  be 
bad  deaired  to  procure  bim  a  cell,  not  executing  hia  oide 
ao  aoon  as  was  en>ected,  he  took  np  bis  abode  in  a 
tub  or  large  vessel  in  Uie  Metronm.  It  is  probable, 
however,  uat  Aa»  was  only  a  tempnarv  expression  ot 
indisnuion  and  cimtenpt,  and  tfiat  he  did  not  make  a 
tab  the  settled  place  of  his  leaidenee.  Thie  famona 
tubja  indeed  celebrated  by  Juvenal;  it  ia  also  ridiculed 
by  Luciao,  and  mantionea  by  Seneca.  But  no  notice 
is  taken  of  so  singular  a  circumstance  bv  other  ancient 
writers  who  have  mentioned  this  philosopher;  not 
even  by  Ejuctetiis,  who  discourse*  at  laige  conconing 
Diogttoea,  u)d  relates  many  particulara  reapectins  hit 
(rflile.  U  nay  dierelbre  be  queened  wbetb- 
«r  Ibia  whole  at«y  ia  not  to  be  ranked  among  the  m 
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VMiiai  talei  which  havs  been  inveDted  t«  emOM  thi 
sect  of  the  Cynics  to  ridicule.  It  csnoot  be  doubted, 
bowerer,  that  Diogenes  pnctised  the  most  baidy  self- 
control  and  the  most  rigid  abstinence ;  exposing  him- 
mIT  to  the  utmost  extremes  of  beat  and  coldi  and  lir- 
ing  opoo  the  nmplest  diet,  cuoally  soppliad  br  the 
hand  of  charity.  la  his  old  age,  tailing  to  .^^ioa, 
he  was  taken  by  pirates  and  carried  to  Crete,  wnere 
he  was  exposed  to  asle  in  the  public  market.  When 
vbe  auctioneer  asked  him  what  be  could  do,  he  aaid, 
I ecMgovem  men;  tktrefvre  aeU  nu  to  one  who  ioomM 
a  matter.  Xeoiadet,  a  wealthy  Corinthian,  hupei^ 
ing  at  that  instant  to  pass  by,  was  etiiMk  with  the 
aingglsrity  of  bis  roply,  and  porebaaed  him.  On 
their  airival  at  Corinth,  Xeniades  gave  him  bis  free- 
dom, and  committed  to  bim  the  education  of  his 
children  and  the  direction  of  hia  domestic  craeems. 
Diogenes  executed  this  trust  with  so  much  jndgmant 
and  fidelity,  that  Xaniadea  osed  to  say  that  the  goda 
had  sent  a  good  genius  to  bis  house.  During  his  reat- 
dence  st  Corinlh,  the  interview  between  him  and  Al- 
exander is  said  to  hare  taken  place.  Plutarch  relates, 
that  Alexander,  when  at  Corinth,  receiving  the  con- 
gratulatious  of  all  ranks  on  being  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  army  of  the  Greeks  againat  the  Persians, 
missed  Diogenes  among  the  numlwr,  with  wboae  char- 
acter he  was  not  acquainted.  Curious  to  aee  one  wtw 
hod  given  bo  signal  an  instance  of  bis  haoghty  inde- 
peudeoee  of  apirit,  Alexander  went  in  aeaRn  tii  him, 
and  found  him  aitting  in  hia  tub  in  the  sun.  *'  /  am 
Alexander  the  Great,"  nSA  the  monarch ;  "and  I  am 
Diogenea  tke  Cynic,"  replied  the  philosopher.  Alex- 
ander then  reiiueated  tiiat  be  would  inform  him  what 
seiTice  be  ctnld  render  him.  "  Stand  Jrom  belwu* 
me  and  At  nn,"  said  the  G^rnie.  Alexander,  struck 
with  the  refdy,  said  to  his  fttsnda  who  were  ridiculing 
the  whimsical  eingulsrity  of  the  philosopher,  "  If  I 
were  not  Alexander,  I  would  wish  to  bo  Diogenes." 
Thia  story  is  too  good  to  be  omitted,  but  there  are  aer- 
oral  circumstances  which  in  some  degree  diminish  its 
credibility.  It  auppoeea  Dit^nes  to  have  lived  in  hia 
tub  at  Cninth,  whereas  U  arawars  that  be  lived  Ibne 
hi  the  house  of  Xeniades,  atn  that,  if  be  ever  dwrelt  in 
a  tub,  he  left  it  behind  him  at  Athens.  Alexander, 
moreover,  was  at  this  time  scarcely  SO  years  old,  and 
could  not  call  himself  Alexander  the  Great,  for  he  did 
ndl  receive  thia  title  till  his  Persian  and  Indian  ozpe- 
dilion,  after  which  he  never  returned  to  Greece ;  yet 
the  whole  transaction  suppoafs  him  elated  with 'the 
pride  of  conqneet  Diogenes,  probably,  was  visited 
mr  Alexander,  when  the  latter  held  the  general  asaeni- 
of  the  Greeks  at  Corinth,  and  was  received  by  him 
with  rudeness  and  incivility,  which  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  whole  stoty.  The  gi^ilosa^ier  at  this  time 
would  be  about  70  years  of  age. — Various  accounts 
are  given  concerning  the  manner  and  time  of  his  death. 
It  seems  most  probable  that  he  died  at  Corinth,  of 
mere  decay,  m  (he  90th  year  of  his  ace,  and  in  the 
1 14th  Olyn^Had.  Hia  frienda  eentendedfiK  the  honour 
of  defraying  the  expenses  of  hia  funeral ;  but  the  ma- 
gistntee  settled  the  dilute  by  ordering  him  an  inters 
ment  at  the  puUic  expense.  A  column  of  Parian 
marble,  terminated  by  the  figure  of  a  dog,  was  raised 
over  bis  tomb.  Hie  fellow  townsmen  of  Sinc^  also 
aneted  braieo  statues  in  meuMy  cf  the  i^losopher. 
Diogenes  left  behind  him  no  system  of  jAilosof^. 
After  the  example  of  bis  master,  he  was  more  atten- 
tive to  practical  than  theoretical  wisdom.  Tlie  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  the  particular  opinions  ascribed  to 
him.  He  thought  exercise  was  indispensable,  and 
able  to  eft(,t  anything ;  that  diere  were  two  kinds  of 
neieias,  one  of  the  mind,  the  other  of  the  body,  and 
that  one  of  these  was  of  no  value  wititoot  the  other. 
By  the  cullivalton  of  the  mind,  he  did  not  mean  tlie 
woseention  of  any  acienee,  or  the  acquirement  of  any 
nantal  aeeompUshmoot  1  all  sash  thii^  be  eonsidsred 


naolesa;  but  be  intended  aocfa  a  sa-Lnatiui  tf  ttd 
mind  as  might  serve  to  bring  it  into  a  healthy  and  ^x- 
tonus  state,  and  prodoce  upon  it  an  fShc%  analogoos  to 
that  which  exercise  prodoces  upon  the  body.  H« 
adopted  Plato's  doctrine,  that  ihoe  should  bo  a  oom 
munity  of  wives  and  chitdien ;  and  he  held,  with  the 
Dorian  lawgivers,  that  order  {K6if^)  was  the  bu^ 
of  civil  government. — Hie  freedom  of  remark  in  which 
Diogenes  indulged,  and  which  glared  neithM'  the  ridi 
and  powerful,  nor  even  the  rel^ioos  superstitions  of 
the  age,  gavo  great  offence ;  and  the  cooeequeaoe 
was,  tbat  m  his  privste  life  be  enfiefsd  mnch  oUoquy, 
and  was  made  toe  sabject  of  lodieions  and  diagraoe* 
ful  calumny.   It  is  wboUy  iuoredibl*,  that  a  man  who 
is  universally  celebrated  for  his  sobriety  end  eootenpt 
of  pleasure,  and  who,  for  bis  vehement  indignslion 
against  vice,  and  his  bold  attempts  to  reform  ue  ase 
in  which  he  lived,  has  been  repieeeated  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  philosopbeis  aa  one  eBdoed  wiA  divDM 
wisdom,  sboald  have  bem  e^pablo  of  comaittiHg  A* 
groeaeat  indecencies.   The  tale  iriiich  ia  tdstsd 
him  and  the  eourtessn  Lais  is  wh<^  iocousiatont  with 
chronology,  for  Lais  most  have  been  fourscore  years 
old,  and  Diogenes  seventy,  when  the  circumstance  is 
related  to  have  taken  place.   The  tmth*  is,  wo  m 
chiefly  indebted  for  these  stmies  to  Athensoa,  a  writer 
who  eeems  to  have  ranaacked  even  eturoer  antiqai> 
ty,  and  of  hia  own  invention  too,  nr  tales  to  the  dio- 
endit  ti  pbiloeophy.   (JENv.  Latr&a^  TU.  JXog-^ 
PMnvA.  ApojM.—Ei^iM,  IBat.  Plate:,  vol.  1,  p. 
305,  »tqq.y—n.  A  native  of  Apcrfhmia  in  Crete,  wee 
a  pupil  of  Anaximenes,  and  contemporary  with  Ajiez 
agoras.   SchleiermachiBr,  however,  who  is  followed  by 
Schaobach,  the  editor  of  the  fragments  of  Anaxsgo- 
ras,  sfllrms,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  &agnmts 
of  the  two jibilosophers,  tbat  Diogenes  preceded  Anas- 
ogoraa.    But  Diogenee  might  have  written  befonr  An- 
azagoras,  and  yet  have  been  hia  junior,  as  we  know 
waa  the  eaee  with  Empedoclea.   {AriM.,  Met.y  1,  S, 
p.  B43,  h.)    Diogenee  followed  AnaKimanda*  in  ma- 
king air  the  primal  element  of  all  things  ;  bat  be  car- 
ried his  viewe  farther,  and  regarded  the  umvine  as 
issuing  firom  an  intelligent  princi)^e,  by  whidi  it  was 
at  oneaviTiiied  and  ordered,  aratioiial  as  waB  as  aen- 
sitive  soni,  butstill  without  recognising snydislinelion 
between  matter  and  mind.   Dif^nes  wrote  several 
books  on  Cosmology  {irtfA  fvaetJcX   The  fragnoents 
which  remain  havebeMi  recenUy  collected  and  edited 
by  Fanxeriwiter.   {Du^.  Latrt.,  9,  9.—Ba3^  Himt. 
Diet^  a.  v. — SeUturmaekar,  Mtm.  BeHm.  Aemd.  Sot 
1810.— PMof.  JTwem,  vol.  I,  p.  OS.}— HI.  Lmt 
tins,  so  edled  from  his  native  ci^,  Laertes  in  CiUek. 
He  wrote  the  lives  of  the  phflosophen,  in  ten  books, 
which  are  still  extant.   The  pwriod  wlwn  he  lived  is 
not  exactly  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  beeo 
during  the  reigns  of  SeptimiUs  Severos  and  Camcalla. 
{Cini^  bnama,  it  Serft.  Hiat.  PkU.,  lib.  S,  e.  IS, 
^  6.  MM.)  Diogenes  ia  tMNufat  to  bin  balongiBd  to 
the  Epicurean  aeet   H«  diridaa  all  ths  Greek  phUoo- 
ophers  into  two  classea;  those  o(  tbs  Ionic  and  thoeo 
of  the  Italic  acho<ri.   He  derives  the  first  from  Atwzfr- 
mander,  the  aeeond  from  Pythagoras.   After  Soetvtee, 
he  dttides  the  Ionian  pbikMoj^rs  into  three  branchee  i 
1st.  Plato  and  tbs  Aeademiee,  down  to  CHtomaebu: 
3d.  the  CynieadowntoGhiyaippDa:  ad.  AristoHeaad 
Theofdnastns.   The  ssiies  of  Itslio  phik>e«ilMraca»- 
sials,  after  Pythagoras,  of  the  ftdlowii^ :  Tebngoo, 
Xenoi^umes,  Farmenidee,  Zeno  of  Elea,  Leoeippne, 
Democritos,  and  oUieta  down  to  Epicimis.   The  firvt 
seven  bodu  are  devoted  to  the  Ionic  philoeoiAiers  ;  the 
last  three  treat  of  the  Iialie  echooL— Hie  worit  o> 
Dionyaina  is  a  erode  contribution  towards  As  hjawwj  ol 
phloeopby.   It  contains  a  brief  aceoont  of  the  livw, 
doctrmes,  and  saytngs  oi  moat  peteons  iriio  have  boao 
called  philosophers ;  and  though  the  author  ia  evidently 
«  DMBt  onfit  person  fat  tbo  task  iMtA  ho  ieipo— a 
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hiou^  and  bu  ihown  wj  UtUe  jodgnwot  and  1 
dtKiimitiatioD  in  tha  azecution  of  it,  jtt  th«  book  ii 
■xtremely  oaefvl  u  a  coUaetioD  of  facts,  which  we 
ooold  not  hsT«  learned  from  mj  olhar  qnaiter,  sod  is 
sBlHtaiiuKM  a  sort  of  ommmoii  tba  anbieet.  The 
nticW  on  epkma  is  Talmdile,  ae  eontaiiui^  soom 
original  letten  of  Unt  pfailosoi^er,  which  comprise  a 
pnUjr  Mtia&cUirf  epitome  of  the  Epicurean  doctrines, 
and  are  nty  useful  to  tha  readers  of  Lucretius.  Hie 
beat  ediioBs  of  Diogenes  are,  thatofMeibomios,  Anut., 
199»,  S  mis.  410,  and  that  of  SuiHer,  Lift.,  1838.  S 
tbIs.  8to. 

DioaniBA  ImmvM.  YU.  Siomo^  bsnl*. 
Dionpaa,  s(m  of  Tjrdeos  and  Dei'iATle,  ww  king 
•C  ^tolia,  and  one  of  the  biaTfiit  of  the  Grecian 
duefs  in  the  Tnqan  war,  ranking  next  to  Achilles  and 
Ajaz.   Homeriepnaents  him  aa  one  of  the  fimHnites 
or  Uinarra,  and  ascribes  his  many  acU  of  valour  to 
her  pratecdng  inflnenee.   Among  his  exploits,  it  ii 
racindsd  of  nin  that  h«  ewagM  in  single  combat 
with  Hector  and  iEnau;  Uat  be  wounded  Mars, 
£aa»,  and  Vanus ;  and  that,  in  concert  with  Ulysses, 
be  carried  vS£  tbe  horses  of  Rhasns,  and  the  palladi- 
nm ;  and  piDcored  the  arrows  of  f%iloctetes.  (S<Kdk- 
odes,  bowBTer,  makes  Ulysses  to  hsve  been  aiaed 
nt  this  laat-mentioned  aflbir  bv  Pynhus,  son  of  Achil- 
les.) Diomedo  was  dsprfTeo  of  Uie  action  of  his 
wife  jEpala,  throiq^  tha  wrath  and  veogeanee  of  Ve- 
na, by  whose  iitlhiwica,dming  his  abaenee  at  the  war, 
Att  tad  become  attached  to  CylUbams,  tbe  son  of 
Stbeoskn.  (Bnt  conaalt  Htyne,  ad  ApoUod.,  1, 8,  9, 
et  ad  fiem.,  IL,  9,  413.)    Diomeds  was  so  afflicted  at 
tbe  enalai^einent  of  JEptle,  that  be  abandoned 
GiMCe,  and  sailed  at  the  wad  of  a  cc^ony,  in  Magna 
Gneeii,  where  be  founded  a  ei^,  to  which  be  gave  the 
lans  trf  Aigyripa ;  and  married  a  dan^itn  of  Dau' 
ma,  prince  of  tbe  country.   In  the  progieas  of  his 
Myage  to  Italy,  Diomedewaa^ipwreckad  on  thatrart 
if  tbe  Xil^an  coast  which  was  under  the  sway  of  Ly- 
M,  who,  aa  was  his  asage  towards  all  strangers,  seized 
utd  confined  him.    He  was,  however,  liberated  by 
Oallirboe,  tbe  grant's  danghter,  who  became  so  en- 
HBoand  of  hitn,  that,  upon  his  qnitting  the  African 
ihona,  aha  put  henrif  to  death.  Diemede,  according 
to  one  aceoBBt,  died  in  Italy  at  a  Teiy  adTaneed  age  ; 
while  another  legend  makea  bim  to  have  been  slain  by 
hia  fathes-in-law  Daunus.    {Txetz.,  ad  Lyeophr.,  608, 
wjf His  companions  were  so  much  afflicted  by  his 
d«ih  that  dtev  were  changed  into  birda.  Virgil,  how- 
enrr,  makas  tva  truuformatioD  earlier  in  date,  and 
to  bare  taken  place  during  the  lifetime  of  Diotiiede. 
(.Sn.,  11,97%)  He  seema  to  have  frilowed  the  tra- 
dUien  neoided     Ovid  {Met.,  14,  4S7).  that  Agnoo, 
one  of  Diomede  B  companions  in  his  voyage  from 
IVojr,  inealtcd  Venns  with  contemptuous  hingnage, 
and  tlwt  the  goddeas,  in  revenge,  transformed  not  only 
AgDOo,  but  mai^  others  of  DiwDede's  followers  into 
bUe.    Theae  mrds,  aeeoding  to  Ovid,  resembled 
ewana;  they  chiefly  frequeotad  some  nefriibonritw 
iakads  in  the  Adziatie,  and  were  noted  for  ueirfbod- 
nesa  tor  Ureeks,  and  their  aversion  towards  tbe  nstrves 
of  any  other  eonntty.   {Vid.  Diomedis  Insole. — Con- 
sult Hcyte,  Emira.,  \,adJBn.,  II,  and  Lord  Baem'a 
FaUea  of  the  AnaaUa,fai.  zviii.>--II.  A  king  of  the 
Bistonee,  in  Thrace,  son  of  Mars  and  Cyrene.  His 
■are*  fisd  on  human  fleah.   Hercnles  sailed  to  this 
qaaitar,  bavitig  been  eidesed,  as  his  eMith  labour,  to 
bvinK  Aase  meres  to  Mycens.  Hie  hero  overcame 
ifce  grooma  of  Diomede,  and  led  the  mares  to  the  sea. 
TIm  BialoiMa  poisQed  with  an».    Hercnlea,  leaving 
the  nwrea  in  cnaige  of  Abdema,  one  of  his  compan- 
iooe,  went  to  engage  the  fee.   Meantime  tlie  mares 
loaw  their  keeper  to  pieeee ;  and  tbe  heio,  liaving  de- 
ftietiiil  the  BiffrmiiB  and  ilrin  IXomeda,  bnilt  a  cityby 
Iks  tomb  of  Abdema,  wUeh  be  called  Abden  after 
IHB.    Haredss  bnag^       mares  to  EmyithaiH, 


who  Inmed  than  loost  and  they  strayed  on  to  Moun 
Olympus,  where  they  were  deitroyed  by  tbe  wiM 
bessts.  {ApcUod.,  2,  S,  8. — Heyne,  ad  loc.)  Another 
.  account  makea  Hercnlea  to  have  gi-rmi  Diomede  to  be 
devoured  hy  hia  own  marea ;  ana  Euiysthena  to  have 
'  eonaeerated  dwrn  to  Jmw.   (Died.  Sk.,  4,  IS.) 

DioHiDis  InstLJE,  certain  small  islands  ^ipoeite 
tbe  Sinus  Unas,  and  at  :io  great  distance  from  Ha 
coast  of  Apulia.  Thef  are  celebrated  in  mythology 
aa  connected  with  tbe  legend  of  the  transformation  o 
Diomede's  companions  into  birds.  {Vid.  Diomede* 
L,  towards  the  close  of  the  article.)  {Ariatot.,  deMi- 
rat.~L!/eeph:,  Max.,  v.  B99.— Oeid,  Met.,  14,  467.. 
Ancient  writers  differ  aa  to  their  number.  Strabo 
(284)  recognises  two ;  whereof  one  was  inhabited,  the 
other  deserted.  This  is  also'  the  account  of  Pliny  (8, 
26,  and  10,  44),  who  states,  that  one  was  called  Dio- 
medea,  and  the  other  Teutria.  Ptolemy,  however, 
reckons  five,  which  is  said  to  be  the  coirect  number, 
if  we  include  in  tbe  group  three  barren  rocks,  which 
scarce  deserve  tbe  name  of  islands.  Tbe  idaod  to 
which  Pliny  gives  the  name  of  Dtomedea  uppun  to 
hftve  also  borne  tbe  aj^llalion  of  Tremitus,  as  we 
team  from  Tacitus  {Ann.,  4,  71),  who  informs  us  that 
it  was  tbe  spot  to  which  Augustus  removed  his  aban- 
doned daughter  JuUa,  and  wheie  aba  terminated  a  life 
of  infamy.  Of  these  islanda,  the  largest  ia  now  called 
laola  San  DemMO,  the  otb»  S.  Nicolo.  (Romanellit 
vol.  3,  p.  see.— CnMwr'a  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  376.) 

DioH,  L  an  illDstrious  inbalMtanl  of  Syracuse,  who, 
deriving  an  ample  inheritance  from  hia  father  Hipp»- 
rimia,  became  a  disciple  of  Hato,  invited  to  tbe  couH 
of  Syracuse  by  the  elder  Dionysius.  In  eonse4juence 
of  the  instroctions  of  hie  master,  he  escaped  bemff  in 
feeted  with  tbe  Itcentionaness  of  the  capital,  ana  he 
shared  with  his  preceptor,  st  a  subsequent  period,  in 
the  (lerseeotiona  inflicted  hy  the  son  and  successo* 
of  the  tyrant.  He  was  neariy  connected  with  Diony* 
sius  by  having  married  his  daughter,  and  by  hie  sis- 
ter bemg  one  of  his  wives ;  and  he  was  also  much 
esteemed  by  him,  so  as  to  be  empbyed  on  several  em- 
bassies. At  the  accession  of  the  younger  Dionysiua. 
I^to  was  again,  at  Dion's  request,  mvited  to  Syra 
cuse.  Id  tmer,  however,  to  connteract  his  influence, 
tbe  courtiers  obtahied  Um  reeall  of  Philiatus, «  man 
notorious  for  his  adherence  to  arbitrary  princifJes. 
This  faction  determined  to  supplant  Dion,  and  availed 
themselves  of  a  real  or  supposititious  letter  to  fix  on 
him\he  charge  of  treason.  Dion,  precluded  from  de- 
fence, was  transported  to  Italy,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Greece,  where  he  waa  received  with  great 
hoiumr.  Dienysina  became  jealoua  of  his  popularity 
in  Greece,  especially  at  Auens.  stopped  bis  remii- 
unces,  confiscated  his  estates,  and  ctHupelled  hia  wife, 
who  had  been  left  at  Syracuse  aa  an  hostage,  to  marry 
another  person.  Dion,  ioeensed  at  this  treatment,  de- 
termined to  expel  the  ^lant.  Plato  reeisted  his  inten- 
tions; but,  enconragedhroUier  friends,  he  assemUad 
a  body  of  troc^  and  with  a  amaU  fwce  sailed  t9  Si- 
cily, took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Dionjrtios  in 
Iti^,  and  fteed  the  people  from  hia  eontnd.  Dionysius 
retntned,  but,  after  some  conflicts,  vraa  compelled  to 
escape  to  Italy.  The  austere  and  philosophic  man- 
ners of  Dion,  however,  soon  lost  him  the  favourof  hii 
fickle  conntiymen,  and  be  waa  supplanted  by  Heia- 
clidea,  a  Syracusan  exile,  and  obliged  to  make  hia  re- 
treat to  LeontiDi.  He  aAerwaid  regained  tbe  aseend- 
aney,  and  in  a  rarii  moment  canaed  Heraelides  to  be 
aaaaaMnated.  Thia  robbed  him  ever  afUr  of  hts  peace 
of  mind.  An  Athenian,  an  intimate  friend,  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  his  life,  and  Dion  was  aasassinated 
in  the  Hth  vear  of  his  age,  B.C.  854.  His  death  was 
oniversally.  lamented  by  the  Syracusans,  snd  a  monu- 
ment waa  laiaed  to  hia  memory.  {Diod.  Sic.,  16,  6 
Mw.—Pbrt.,  Fir.  Dim^Cam.  Nep.,  VU.  Zhon-V- 
IL  CiaiiiH  CoeeelaDna,  son  of  Caaaiua  Apiomannat 
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K  RooMo  NMtor,  wu  bom  A.D.  106,  in  Bttbyou. 
Hit  tru«  name  was  Gaasiua,  but  he  aasumed  tb«  other 
two  luiines,  n  being  descended  on  the  mother's  side 
firam  DioQ  Otujrsoatom.  Thus,  thoasb  be  was  on  bis 
mother's  side  of  Qreek  descent,  and  thoa^  in  Us 
writing,  be  adopted  the  then  pieTailing  tuiguage  of 
Us  native  province,  namelj,  the  Gzeekflw  most  nev- 
nthelesi  be  considered  ae  a  Romas.  Dio  Caasies 
passed  the  greater  pert  of  his  life  in  public  emplt^- 
ment*.  He  was  a  senator  under  Commodus ;  govenior 
1^  Smyrna  after  the  death  of  Septintiua  Sereins;  for  he 
had  dimleased  Ais  mimareh,  and  held  no  ot&n,  cod- 
aeqnenuy,  daring  the  life  irf  the  latter ;  and  afterward 
coDsnl,  as  alao  proeonsal  in  Africa  and  Pannonia.  Al- 
exander Seveiue  entertained  the  hi^test  esteem  for 
him,  and  made  him  consul  for  the  second  time,  with 
himself,  though  the  pratorian  guards,  irritated  againet 
him  on  account  of  his  aeTeritj,  had  demanded  his  life. 
When  advanced  in  years,  be  returned  to  his  n^ve 
coontij.  Dion  published  a  iloman  histoiy,  in  eighty 
books,  the  fruit  of  his  reaeanbes  and  labours  for  the 
^ace  of  twenty-two  yeare  It  embneed  a  period  of 
WIS  years,  extending  frcMti  the  airiTal  of  ^neas  in 
Italy,  and  the  sidMeqnent  founding  of  Rome,  to  A.D. 
3S8.  Down  to  the  time  of  Julius  Cssar,  he  only 
gives  a  summary  of  events ;  after  this,  he  enters  some- 
what miMe  into  details ;  and  from  the  time  of  Com- 
inft^l^f  he  it  very  cimnitiaBtiiii  in  ruliting  Trhat  pasiod 
nnderfaiBOwnnes.  We  have  fiagmeuts  remaining  of 
the  first  96  books  :  bat  there  ie  a  eonnderable  portion 
of  the  85th  book,  on  the  war  of  LucnUns  against  liGth- 
radates,  and  of  the  86th,  on  the  war  vrith  the  pirates,  and 
iie  expedition  of  Pompey  against  the  King  of  Pootna. 
The  books  that  fidlow,  to  the  54th  inchnive,  are  nearly 
all  entire:  Ihey  comptebeDd  a  period  iitom  B.C.  66  to 
B-C.  10,  M  from  the  easttfo  campaign  of  Pompey,  and 
the  death  of  Mitbiadatei,  to  the  death  of  Agrippa.  He 
65th  book  has  a  considerable  gap  in  it.  The  66th  to  the 
60th,  both  inclnded,  which  con^ebend  Uie  period  Eram 
A.D.  9  to  A.D.  64,  are  complete,  and  contain  the  events 
faun  the  defeat  of  Varna  m  Germany  to  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  Of  the  foUowing  30  books  we  have  only 
£rag^«its,  and  the  meager  abrid^ent  of  Xiphilioaa. 
The  80th  or  last  book  cmnprdiends  the  penod  from 
A.D.  23S  to  A.D.  9Sta,  in  the  nim  ot  Aiezander 
Severua.  The  abridgment  of  Xiphiunna,  u  now  ex- 
tant, commences  with  the  3Slh,  and  continues  to  the 
mid  of  the  80th  book.  It  is  a  very  indifferent  per- 
formanoe,  and  was  made  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
^tichael  Duces :  the  abbieviator,  Xiphilinaa,  wae  a 
nxKikof  the  elevenUi  centuiy^The  nuiHiite  of  Ao 
first  SS  bocAa,  a*  nmr  eoUectad,  are  «  three  ktnda. 
1.  Fragmenia  VtlaiuM  i  aoeh  as  were  dispersed 
thrOQ^oat  varioue  writers,  acboUaats,  grammariaos, 
lexicograpbeia,  dec.,  and  were  collected  by  Henri  de 
Valo'B.  3.  FragmenU  PnreMciana :  comprising  large 
extracts,  Iband  in  the  section  entitled  "  Of  Virtues  and 
VicM,"  in  the  gnat  ootteetion  or  portative  Iflirary 
compiled  by  order  of  Conatantine  VI.,  Poipbyro^eni- 
tuB.  The  mannecript  of  this  belonged  to  Peireec. 
).  The  fragments  of  the  first  34  books,  preserved  in 
the  second  section  of  tike  same  worit  of  OoMtantine'a, 
entiaed  "  Of  Embaseiee."  T  eae  are  known  under 
the  name  of  FragmeiUa  UrthMoia,  because  the  man- 
aseript  containing  Ihem  wu  fimod  in  Sicily  by  Fultio 
Oiaini.  4.  E^rfta  VaiitaMt  hj  Mai,  which  contain 
fragmenU  of  books  l-36|  and  01-80,  snd  which  have 
been  pnblisbed  in  the  second  vohmie  of  the  Seriptonm 
N99»  CoOedipi  p.  185,  uqq.  To  these  are  added  the 
fragmmits  of  an  nnkiiown  oontmuator  of  Dion  (p. 
334-846),  which  go  down  to  the  time  of  Conatantine. 
Other  firagmeols  from  Dion  belong  chiefly  to  the  first 
35  books,  also  publisbad  in  the  same  collection  (p. 
537,  «ff .),  wen  kmA  by  Uai  in  two  Vatican  MSS.* 
wbieh  coDtiin  a  ndloge  or  coUeetieo  made  1^  Maxi- 
Mi  Plamdea.  llw  imib  ot  Zodkm  ahn  rontain 
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numeroos  extracts  from  Dien.   Dion  has  JS- 
lybioa  for  his  model ;  but  the  imitatoi  is  cotnpsnblf 
with  his  original  neither  as  respects  anaogsawot  ud 
th»  distribution  of  materisb,  nor  in  soundneai  of  views, 
and  jnst  and  accurate  leaecmhig.   His  style  ■  pan- 
ally  clear,  tbougb  tbwe  an  •eceaoBaBy  obsaaie  b» 
sages,  where  tboe  appeen  tobenocemplimai  As 
text.   His  diligence  is  uaqueetfoiiaUe,  aad,  fm  b 
opportnnitiee,  m  waa  weU  aeqnamted  with  lit 
stances  of  the  empire  daring  the  period  for  wbtk  hi 
is  a  contempwaiy  authority  ;  and,  indeed,  we  m^ai- 
aign  a  high  valoe  to  hit  niBtOT  of      vriuts  wui 
bom  the  time  of  Angnatot  to  Die  own  age.  Nci  h 
hie  work  without  valoe  for  the  eaiUac  Mnods  (tf  Re- 
man history,  in  which,  though  he  baa  fousn  into  Km, 
like  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  who  faavshn- 
died  the  same  obscure  subject,  lie  still  enables  ai  ta 
conect  some  erroneous  stateineats  of  Liv^  and 
nysius. — The  bnt  edition  is  diat  of  FsbneiBi^  c«m 
{dated  by  Reimar,  Haa^.,  %  voU.  f<^io,  ITfil.  Not 
withatandiiw,  however,  the  labonis  of  thats  editon,  a 
new  critieu  edition  ie  mneh  wanted,  both  tan  At 
eeareity  of  the  ediUmi  joat  mentioned,  and  the  (k. 
that  the  nsanuecripti  have  not  been  cirilated  with  Mt- 
ficient  care.   The  small  Tancbnitx  edition,  4  virii 
16mo,  contains  all  Uie  fragmenta.   A  very  wfai  edi- 
tion Sf^eand  in  I8S4-1886,  by  Stus,  fiioni  the  haa- 
efe  pHMS,  8  Tola.  6vo,  vriiiah  eome  even  piefai  te  Ih 
editfon  of  Fkbridnt  and  RMmtr.   (ScUU,  ffiif.  U- 
Or.,  vol.  4,  p.  180,  teM.—H'  ffma$m,  Les.  BiUiir- 
rapk.,  voL  1.  p.  250.)— III.  .^untamed  Chijnosteank 
or  the  Golden-mootbed,  on  accoont  of  the  bnu^  ti 
his  style,  was  a  native  of  Pmsa,  in  Bithyut,  *h  i 
Bophist  and  stoic.   He  was  in  Egypt  when  Vufmin, 
who  had  been  pneh  ned  •oqianr  by  his  own  sm^i 
^me  there,  and  be  wa*  eoneolted  by  that  prince  «e 
the  pr^er  course  to  be  adopted  ander  die  ctreasutia- 
ces.   Dion  had  the  candour,  or,  as  same  nsy  ihid; 
the  want  of  judgment,  to  advise  him  to  restgn  the  it- 
publtc.    Aftermod  be  resided  for  yearn  at  Roaw,  till 
one  of  his  friends  having  engaged  in  e  conspiiicy 
against  Domitian,  Dioo,  fearmg  fc»  himself^  fled  (o  tM 
DBodern  Moldavia,  where  he  remained  till  the  tynot'f 
death,  labouring  for  hie  subefotenee  with  hit  own 
hands,  and  possessing  no  books  but  the  Phsdon  of 
Plato,  and  Demosthenes'       IlapairptaSeiaf.  Doni- 
tian  having  been  assssainated,  die  legions  quarieitd  on 
the  Danube  were  aboal  to  revolt,  when  Dion  got  QpH> 
an  altar,  and  harangued  them  ao  efiectnally  that  vtj 
sabmitted  to  the dectsicn  (tf  the  aenate.  Dionwssn 
high  foroni  with  Nam  and  Tnju,  and,  whan  thslM- 
ta  trinnpbed  ^ter  Ua  Duiaa  victoriea,  the  onisr  m 
in  the  emperor*e  car  in  the  proceeaion.   Ua  leuned 
to  Bithynia,  where  be  ^lent  the  remaindai  of  his  lift 
Accusations  of  peealatKm  and  treason  wen  bmif^i 
sgainat  him,  but  rejected  as  Aivotooa.    He  died  at  u 
advaDcad  age,  bat  it  is  not  known  in  what  year  'V^'" 
have  M^ty  Matiooe  atttibatod  to  Un.  whkh  sn  vMy 
utettily  wiiUen,  bat  not  of  Bneh  inttinrie  mloe.  He 
beat  edition  ie  that  of  B«ialu,  S  Tob.  9tO|  L^..  iWi 
(Sekm,  mat.  LiLGr^nl.At  p.  SiO,  «efe.) 

DiokjU,  a  samame  of  Venae,  ne  the  daughter  ot 
Dione. 

DioRB,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Ncreae  and  Dofif- 
She  was  mother  of  Venus  by  Jn^lw,  acooidiag  to 
Homer  (B.,  6^  370).  Dione,  accoraing  to  Koigbt,  ii 
the  female  MS,  or  ZET£,  and  thanlow  eeaosistwi 
with  him  in  the  most  anei«t  teniple  of  OiMoe  at  Bo- 
dona.   (Inquiry  mlo  the  Symb.  Lang.,  dte.,  ^  43." 

C^wf.  Jbimi.,  vol.  33,  p.  834  Co^mm  BtOtrnMim- 

Myttulogus,  voi  1,  p.  7,  and  CcnMtant,  dt  U 
gum,  vol.  3,  p.  835,  in  iiofis.) 

DiomysIa,  feetivaJe  held  in  honour  of  the  god  Dio- 
nyeuBMrBMctee.  Tbenoet inqmctantof dwwweie 
held  at  AUbtm  and  in  Attica ;  mmk  tbw*  dnivo  lUi 
inpnitaoee  fimn  thM  beh^  ih«  oecMim  «a  iribkh  iha 
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1  exkibttioiM  of  the  Athfuuam  took  phc*.  An 
MCOBDt  of  tbwe  fettinls,  which  wen  foor  ii.  nombw, 
idl  be  fotiod  aoder  ^  article  Theatnun,  4  3- 

I^OKTaUa,  a  town  of  Egjpt,  aitnate  at  the  eoutb- 
MttaneitraiHtj'oftbeLikeHcBm.  IttanowcaQed 
Bdti-Ktnai,  or,  eeending  to  some,  Satbh^  {PtoL) 
DioKTaordLta,  I.  *  town  of  Lower  Mceaia,  m  the 
ricimif  of  dke  Enxiiw  Sea.  Plinj  eaya  that  it  waa 
ilao  cued  CroMM,  but  PomponiQa  MeU  (S,  3}  makea 
CnuHM  iba  port  of  Dtonyecvolia.  He  modem  name 
b  iteyfiyaw.— n.  A  ei^  of  India,  anppoeod  fay  Man* 
BHttobetkeniHiritb  itomodaJn^^oriVttfAr, 
nAewatfND  benkof  dwriTCT  Cmv.  Munert  aoe* 
■at  coonder  it  to  have  been  the  aame  with  the  ueieat 
vtj  of  N  jni,  bat  makee  the  poaitioa  of  the  latter  man 
to  the  QOitfa.  {Geogr.,  vol.  6,  p.  14S.) 

Dieinrdea  L,  or  the  Elder,  a  eeletnatad  tyrant  of 
Simew^  nieed  to  that  high  rank  bom  the  MatiMi  of 
•  ■OflecilinB,  me  bom  n  this  nnte  ci^  480  B.C. 
He  «M  aoe-iD-Uw  to  Hcnnoentea,  who,  baring  been 
hniibed  by  an  kdnrse  f**tf,  attempted  to  ratnra  by 
face  ottmm,  aoA  ma  kuled  in  the  action.  Diooniae 
•as  dangeransly  wooodedt  bat  he  recoreiedf  and  wts 
a&arwan  leealled.   In  time  be  procured  binwelf  to 
bsnoDunsted  one  of  the  generals,  and,  nnder  pretence 
of  tumtg  a  force  sufficient  to  resist  the  Carthapniana, 
he  obUiaed  m  decree  foe  leealiing  all  the  eules,  to 
whombegsTOanns.  Being  emt  to  the  rdief  of  Gela, 
ibsB  beriaged  bj  the  Certbuitutns,  be  effected  nothing 
BgauM  tltt  eneoty,  intending  th«t  he  was  not  sec- 
onded by  the  other  commanders  ;  and  his  fitiends  sog- 
gested,  dnt,  in  enler  to  sere  tbe  atate,  the  supreme 
powst  ooriit  to  be  confided  to  one  man,  remiodins  tbe 
nople  of^ the  tinea  of  Gelon,  wlio  had  dafested  the 
CeAhsgiiini  host,  end  givra  peace  to  Sicilj.  Hie 
gaDanTsessmUy  therefore  proclaimed  Dionjaina  to- 
pMM  chief  o(  the  republic  abont  406  B.C.,  when  he 
m»  twent3F-five  jesia  of  age.    He  increased  the  pay 
of  Lbs  aoldiere,  aDliated  new  ones,  and,  under  pretence 
of  a  con^iiraey  against  his  pereoo,  formed  a  guard  of 
■sreraance.    He  then  proceeded  to  the  rdief  of  OeiSi 
bM  Mled  in  lha  ettadi  on  the  Caithaginian  camp  t  be 
heweier  penetntcd  into  tbe  town,  1&  inhntHtants  of 
wfaicb  be  Bdneod  to  lee<ve  it  qnietly  in  the  ni^t  under 
the  esoon  of  his  troops.   On  bis  retreat  he  persoaded 
tboae  of  CanMioa  to  do  tbe  same.   This  raised  suspi- 
=WM  among  bis  troops,  and  a  psx^  of  borsemen,  riding 
im  bctMB  tbe  rest,  raised,  on  uteir  arrival  at  Syraonse, 
an  ineonection  gainst  I^nysius,  plondared  his  house, 
and  ticUed  bm  wife  so  croelly  tint  she  died  in  conse- 
qoaaee.   Disnysins,  wtlli  a  ^osea  body,  followed 
oloae  aA«-.  sal'fire  to  tbe  nie  of  Aendina,  forced  his 
way  inlo  ifae  city,  pat  to  death  the  leaders  of  tbe  re- 
nrf^  md  isOMinea  undisputed  poaseesor  of  (he  su> 
snme  power.    The  GartlisginiBna,  being  afflicted  by 
■  pestilence,  ntade  prapoeals  of  peace,  which  ware  ac- 
upted  by  Dioi^sias,  and  be  then  sf^lied  himself  to 
fcnifyiiig  aaFiaeiise^aiid  especiaUv  the  island  of  Orty- 
^  lAicb  he  DMde  Us  atran^KM,  and  whidi  be  peo- 
phd  entirely  with  lua  trusty  psrtieana  and  mercenaries, 
ay  tbe  aid  of  whom  be  pot  down  several  revolts.  Af- 
ter redacifw  beneath  hia  sway  tbe  towns  of  Leontioi, 
Oataoe,  aoo  Naxna,  be  engaged  in  a  new  war  vrith 
Osfthagei,  to  fhich  he  met  with  tbe  most  brilliant  suc- 
Lfea,  makini^  lumself  master  of  nooMma  towns  in  Si- 
snd  beoMning  eveotually  feared  both  in  Italy  and 
ffii^y,  to  tbe  dominion  of  both  of  which  countries  he 
•acaos  at  one  time  to  have  aspired.   In  order  to  raise 
aM»CT,  Im  allied  himself  with  the  Illyrians,  and  pro- 
posed to  tbem  the  joint  plunder  of  the  temple  of  Pel- 
ahi :  tbe  enterprise,  however,  tailed.   He  then  plun- 
lered  aereial  temi^ee,  such  as  that  of  Froseipina  at 
Locii ;  and  as  he  sailed  back  with  the  {dnndar,  with  a 
wind,  he,  wfao  waa  a  bsBoarist  in  his  way,  ob- 
awad  to  bis  fiiaada,  Yon  see  how  Ibe  immortal  gods 
fcawr  aaciibjga.**  Having  eairied  off  a  gdtai  nantla 


from  a  atatoe  of  Jupiter,  eonaecrated  by  Gelon  uat  at 
the  apoils  of  the  Osrthaginian^  be  replaced  it  by  s 
woollen  garment,  saying  that  tUs  waa  more  suited  m 
tha  vicisattudes  of  the  aeaaons.  He  also  took  away  a 
golden  beard  from  .^eealajptue,  observing  that  it  waa 
not  be«Hnin^  for  the  son  oi  a  beardless  father  (ApdUo) 
to  make  a  diaplay  of  his  own  beard.  He  Utewise  ap* 
propriated  to  binuelf  tbe  silver  tables  aid  solden  vases 
and  crowns  in  the  temples,  saying  ha  would  make  use 
of  the  bounty  of  the  gods.  (Cu.,N.  D.,a,di^— Mi- 
an, V.H^l,30.)  He  also  made  a  descant  with  a  deet 
on  the  eoast  of  Etmna,  and  plundeiad  tha  taauiia  at 
Omn  or  AgyHa  of  1000  talenls.  With  these  ze- 
sovreeshe  was  preparins;  himself  for  a  new  eiqwdition 
to  Italy,  when  a  freeh  Carthaginian  armamant  landed 
in  SicUy,  888  B.C.,  and  defeated  Bionyaiua,  whose 
brotiiwXeptinee  fell  in  tbe  battle.  A  peace  followed,  ot 
which  Caiuage  dictated  tha  conditions.  Tbe  bouodaiy 
of  tbe  two  iSatas  was  fixed  at  tha  rim  ^ycus,  and 
Dionysins  bad  to  pay  1000  talenta  for  tbe  expenees  of 
tbevrer.  This  peace  lasted  fourteen  years,  dunngwbicb 
Dionysius  remained  the  undiaturfaed  ruler  of  SytscnSG, 
and  one  half  of  Sicily,  with  part  of  southun  Italy.  He 
sent  colonies  to  tbe  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  and  bis 
fleets  navigated  both  seas.  Twice  he  sent  assistance 
to  bis  old  allr,  Sparta ;  once  againat  the  Athenians, 
374  B.C.,  and  again  in  869,  after  tbe  battle  of  Leuc- 
tia,  iritRi  tba  Spartana  ware  faavd  messed  Epami- 
nondasb  Meantime  tha  court  of  Dioaysina  waa  fta* 
quented  by  many  distingoisbsd  men,  philosopbers,  and 
poets.  Plato  is  aaid  to  have  been  among  tbe  ibrmer, 
being  invited  by  Dion,  the  brother-in-taw  of  Dionys 
ins  ;  but  tbe  pLiloeoi^er'e  declamations  against  ^ 
anny  led  to  bia  being  sent  away  from  Syiacoae.  tW 
poete  bred  little  bMtar,  as  DienyaiaB  hi^atf  aspiccd 
to  poetical  fiuna,  for  wbieh,  however,  be  wan  not  sd 
weU  qualified  aa  for  pditieal  enccess.  Hiosa  did 
not  fwabe  hii  verses  were  in  danger  of  being  led  to 
[Nison.  Dionysius  twice  sent  some  of  his  poems  to 
be  recited  at  tbe  Olvmpic  gamea,  but  they  were  biased 
by  Uw  aseamUy.  He  waa  more  saMesatal  at  Athena 
A  tngady  (rf  kia  obtained  tbe  piii^  and  the  nawa  of  his 
soeeess  almoat  tamed  Us  bnin.  He  had  jnat  cos* 
clodad  a  fresh  truce  with  the  Csilhagiiiians,  after  faav^ 
ing  made  an  uosocceesfnl  attack  on  Lilybanuu,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  fonrteen  years'  peace ;  and  he  now 
gave  bimsetr  up  to  Fejoicinga  and  feastiogs  for  bis  po- 
etical triumph.  In  a  debauch  with  hia  fnands,  he  ata 
and  drank  so  intemperateW  that  be  fell  senseless,  and 
soon  after  died  (some  say  be  was  poisoned  by  bia  jdiy- 
nciaiM,  at  tba  inot^ation  oThis  sod),  B.C.  W7,  in  the 
88d  year  of  hia  age,  having  been  tyrant  of  Syracuee 
thtrty-eigbt  years.  After  tbe  death  of  bia  first  wife, 
he  married  two  vrives  at  once,  namely,  Doria  of  Locri, 
and  Aiiatsneta,  daughter  of  Hipparinns,  of  Syracuse . 
by  these  women  be  nad  seven  children,  of  whom  Di- 
onysius, his  elder  son  by  Doris,  succeeded  him  in  tbe 
sovereignty. — Dionyshia  waa  a  clever  atatMsmao,  and 
generally  soeceaafu  in  his  andmlakings.  Ha  did 
much  to  etrengthen  and  extend  tbe  power  of  Sync  use, 
and  it  was  probably  owine  to  bim  that  all  Sicily  did 
not  fall  into  the  baoda  of  ue  Carthaginians.  Ha  was 
unscrupulous,  luMcioos,  and  vindictive,  but  several  of 
the  storiaa  atatea  oi  hie  craelty  and  si^ncioos  tatnpai 
appear  iiuotM^  «  at  leaat  axa^gmted.  Tha 
works  of  Fhilistus,  who  had  vnitten  hu  Ufa,  and  wha 
is  praised  by  Cicero,  are  lost.  Diodorus,  who  is  urn 
principal  remaining  authority  ccnceming  I}ionya:aa, 
lived  neariy  three  centuries  after;  and  was  not  a  criti 
cat  writer.  Tha  govermnent  o  t  Dionyeios,  like  thsl 
of  many  others  who  are  styled  tyrants  in  ancient  histo- 
ry, wss  not  a  despotism ;  it  resembled  nOber  that  o* 
the  first  Medici,  and  other  leadera  of  tbe  Italian  r^b 
lice  in  the  middle  afies,  or  that  of  tba  atadtholdaa  in 
HoQaod.  Tha  popular  foimi  still  remained,  and  we  find 
Dionysins  npntedty  convoking  the  assembly  of  Ihi 
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HQ  nnpoitant  oeeuisiH,  lAen  fall  fnedoin  oi 
■peseta  leMut  to  faSTe  bean  allowed.  {Pht.,  Vit.  Dum. 
—Diod.  Sie.,  13, 92, A-,  14,7,«ff.,&c.)  An 
iccoiint  of  thfl  famous  ptiMD,  or  "  Eu  of  DionvntiB,*' 
will  be  foQnd  under  the  article  Lantuinin. — II.  The 
aecond  of  tbAi  name,  avmamed'tbe  Younger,  waa  eon 
of  IJioDyaiua  I.  by  Doiia.  Hia  father,  woom  be  auc- 
:aaded,  had  lefc  the  itete  in  «  {ffoapeniie  eoodition, 
bat  Tonng  DioDyaiua  bad  neither  his  abilitiee,  nor  bis 
(.rafeace  and  experience.  He  followed  at  firat  the  ad- 
Tice  of  Dion,  who,  although  a  republican  in  principle, 
had  remained  faithful  to  hia  f^her,  and  who  now  so- 
deavoured  to  direct  Uie  inezpeneneed  aon  for  the  good 
of  hia  couDtiy.  For  thia  purpose  Dion  invited  hia 
friaod  Pl^  to  Snaenae  about  ^  B.C.  Dionyaina 
received  the  fdubsi^ber  with  great  respect,  and,  in 
deference  to  his  advice,  reformed  for  a  woile  hia  loose 
habtts  and  the  mannera  of  hia  court  But  a  faetion, 
headed  by  Philistas,  who  had  always  been  a  supporter 
of  the  tjrranny  of  tht  elder  Dionysiua,  aacceeded  in 
prejudicing  the  son  against  both  Dion  and  Plato. 
Dioo  was  exiled,  onder  pretence  (hat  he  had  written 
privately  to  the  senate  of  Carthage  for  the  poipoae  t^ 
eooeladuig  a  peace.  Plato  orgently  demanded  of  Di- 
oayalaa  the  recall  of  Dion,  ano,  not  being  able  to  ob- 
tain it,  he  left  Syiaeuae,  after  which  Dionysius  gave 
himself  up  to  debancbMy  witboat  restraint.  Dion, 
mewwhile,  was  travelling  throng  Greece,  where  hia 
character  gained  him  numerous  friends.  Dionysius, 
Dtoved  by  jealousy,  confiscated  bis  properU,  and  obliged 
hia  wife  to  marry  another.  Upon  Una,  Dion  coUeirtcd 
a  email  fiiree  it  Zacyntbna,  with  vriiieb  be  sailed  for 
Siciljp,  and  entned  Syraenae  widiont  restsunce.  Di- 
•Bjrsnis  retired  to  tlte  citadel  in  Ortjrgia,  and,  after 
eocoe  reaiiti^e,  in  which  PhiUstus,  his  l>cst  support- 
in,  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death,  he  quitted 
Sf  racBse  by  sea  and  miied  to  Locri,  the  country  of 
hu  mother,  iriiece  be  bad  enuiexions  and  ftirada. 
Dion  having  been  treacheronahr  murdered,  aeveral  ty- 
nnta  enecMded  each  other  in  Syracuse,  until  Dionrs- 
bis  himsdf  came  and  retook  it  about  B.C.  346.  In- 
stead, however,  of  improving  by  his  ten  j^ean*  exile,  he 
had  grown  worse.  Having,  durina  the  interval  of  hia 
absence  from  Syracuse,  uauiped  uie  supreme  power 
in  Locri,  be  had  committed  many  atrocities,  had  pot 
to  death  aeveral  citizens,  and  abused  their  wives  and 
daoghten.  Upon  hia  return  to  Syraeose,  bis  cruelty 
and  profligacy  drove  away  a  great  nttmbw  of  people, 
who  emigrated  to  various  parts  of  Italy  and  Qreece, 
while  others  joined  Iketas,  tyrant  of  Leonttni,  and  a 
former  friend  of  Dion.  The  latter  eent  mesaeD^ers 
to  Corinth  to  request  assistance  against  Dionysius. 
The  Corinthians  appointed  Timoleon  leader  of  tiie 
azpeditiMi.  Thia  commander  landed  in  Sicily  B.C. 
M4,  notwithstanding  the  oppositicm  of  the  Camia|^D- 
tans,  and  of  Iketas,  who  acted  a  perfidiona  part  oa 
ibe  oecauon;  be  entered  Syraenae,  and  soon  after 
obliged  Dionysius  to  surrender.  Dionywus  waa  sent 
to  Corinth,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
companj  of  actors  and  low  women ;  soaie  eay, 
Ihatat  one  tune  he  kept  aaefaocri.  Jnatin(Sl,  6}atBtes, 
that  be  pnrpoedy  afiected  low  habits  in  wder  to  dia- 
ann  tmxm,  in  uat,  being  despised,  be  might  no  long- 
er be  feaTOT  or  hated  for  his  former  tyranny.  Sevenl 
repartees  are  related  of  him  in  anawer  to  those  who 
taunted  him  upon  his  altered  fortunes,  which  are  not 
destitute  of  wit  or  wisdom.  (Plut.,  VU.  Dion.— Diod. 
Sie.,  16,  S,  Mff III.  Halicamasaensis  or  Halicar- 
naaaAis,  an  biatorian  and  critic,  vras  bom  at  Halicar- 
naaana  in  the  firat  century  B.C.  We  know  nottungof 
bii  hiatory  b^ond  what  be  bas  told  as  himself.  He 
states,  tut  he  came  to  Italy  at  the  termination  of  the 
civil  war  between  AugaatuB  and  Antony  (B.C.  39), 
and  that  hs  spent  the  following  two-and-twenty  years 
at  Rome  in  learning  the  Latin  language,  and  ir  col- 
'wting  nateriala  for  hia  history.  (ATUiq  Horn.  7, 
446 


Hfff.— Compare  Pkot.,  BiNioth.,cod.  88.)  Hie  prm- 
cml  wvrk  of  Dionysius  is  his  Soman  Anti^vitiea 
{"Pufu^i^  'Apj^tuoAo/ui),  which  commenced  with  the 
early  bistoiy  of  the  people  of  Italy,  and  terminated 
with  the  begbning  of^  the  first  Punic  war,  B.C.  S66. 
It  originally  consisted  of  30  booka,  of  which  the  fini 
ten  remain  entire.  The  eleventh  breaka  off  in  the 
year  SIS  B.C.,  but  several  fragmeitts  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  history  are  preserved  in  the  ctdleetioD  of  Ce» 
stantine  Porphyrogenitns,  and  to  these  «  valoable  ad 
dition  was  m^e  m  1816,  Mai,  firom  an  old 
Besides,  the  first  three  books  of  Appiao  were  founded 
entirely  npon  Dionysius ;  and  Plutarch'a  biography 
of  Camillus  must  also  be  considered  ss  a  con^nlaiiM 
mostly  taken  from  the  Roman  Antiqoities,  so  thit, 
perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  we  have  not  wet  tnoeh  of  hit 
woA.  With  regard  to  the  trustworthiness  and  geoo^ 
al  vahie  of  Dionyaias's  history,  considerable  doubts  may 
justly  be  enteruined :  for,  though  he  has  evidently 
wntteo  with  much  greater  care  than  Livy,  and  hu 
studied  Cato  and  the  old  annalists  more  dilwently  than 
hia  Roman  contemporary,  yet  he  wrote  with  an  object 
which  at  once  invalidates  hia  claim  to  be  considerM  a 
veradoas  and  inmartial  biatorian.  Dionyaiaa  wrote 
for  the  Gredta,  and  hia  oUeet  was  to  ifelieve  them  ftm 
ih9  mortification  vriitcb  uey  felt  at  being  conquered 
by  a  race  of  barbarians,  as  they  considered  the  Romans 
to  be.  And  this  he  endeavoured  to  effect  bv  twistii^ 
and  forging  testimonies,  and  botching  up  the  old  le- 
gends, so  as  to  make  out  a  prima,  faae  proof  of  the 
Greek  origin  of  the  city  of  Rome;  utd  be  inseru  srbt- 
trarily  a  great  nnmber  of  set  q>eeches,  evidently  coo- 
posed  for  the  same  purpose.  He  indulgsa  in  a  au- 
nuteness  of  detail,  which,  though  it  might  be  some 
proof  of  veracity  in  a  contemporaneous  nistory,  is  a 
palpable  indication  of  want  of  &ith  in  the  caae  of  an 
ancient  history  so  obscure  and  uncertain  as  that  ol 
Rmne.  With  all  his  study  and  research,  Dioiqraiaa  was 
so  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Roman  conatitn 
tion,  that  be  often  miarejureaents  the  plainest  state- 
ments about  it  {Nielmhr,  Rom.  HiMl.,  vol.  S,  p.  13, 
Camhr.  tranal.)  For  instance,  be  thought  the  original 
constitution  of  Rome  waa  a  monarchical  democracy, 
and  he  calls  the  cons  the  demva  {i^fto^)-  He  be- 
lieved, when  he  wrote  bis  second  book,  Uiat  the  decrees 
of  the  people  were  enacted  by  the  curis  and  etrnfirmed 
by  the  senate  {Antiq.^  S,  14),  and  not,  aa  be  aftemid 
discovered,  the  converse.  iAnHq.,  7, 88.)  Ina  woid, 
though  tlw  critical  historian  may  be  able  to  »tract 
moch  that  is  of  great  impoitance  for  the  early  histoiy 
of  Rome  from  tlw  garbled  uarrattve  and  dull  trifiing  ef 
Dionysius,  he  cannot  be  regarded  aa  a  meritoMras  wii- 
ter,  or  reconmunded  to  the  atudent  of  ancient  hiaioiy 
aa  a  faithful  guide.— Dionyaina  alao  wrote  ft  treatin 
on  rhetoric ;  eritimamt  on  the  atyle  of  Thoeydides, 
Lyaias,  Isocrates,  Isans,  Dinarchus,  Plato,  and  Demos- 
thenea ;  a  treatise  on  the  arrangement  of  words,  and 
some  other  short  essays.  His  critical  worica  are  modi 
m<Mre  valuable  than  hia  historv,  and  are,  indeed,  written 
with  considerable  power,  lliecriticism  on  Dhiaichaa 
displays  good  sense  and  judgment,  and  ebows  the 
gmt  pains  which  the  author  took  to  eeparate  the 
uine  writings  of  the  Attic  orators  from  ti  e  fabricaboiiB 
which  psMed  under  their  name.  Hie  belt  editions  ok 
Dionysius  sre,  that  of  Hudson,  Oxon.,  1704, 2  vols.  fol. 
and  that  of  Reiake.  LifM.,  1774-1777,  6  vds.  *« 
Mai'a  fragmenta  were  fint  published  at  Milan  in  1816 
and  reprinted  the  follovring  year  at  Frankfort.  The) 
also  appear  in  the  aecond  volume  of  Mai's  Nona  Cdlec- 
tie,  Rome,  1817.— IT.  The  author  of  a  Gredt  poem  in 
1 186  betameters,  entitled  T$c  Okoiymw  Utpi^V. 
-ADwr^tionofAtHetitabUWortd.*'  Itisnotcleu^ 
tj  aeeertami^  wnwe  he  waa  bcHm.  The  probability  is, 
however,  Uiat  he  was  a  native  of  CluTax,  in  Suiiana 
It  is  uncertsin,  also,  when  he  Sourubed ;  he  belonged, 
however,  aecOTding  to  the  general  opinicn  to  the  la* 
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lit  put  of  the  third  or  the  bwitmiDg  to  the  fourth 
cntaiT  A-B.  He  derived  from  hi*  poem  the  •lunuoe 
ii  Pmntee.  This  productkm  of  nil  hu  little  merit 
iikwoifcofmiaptHUioii,aDdbat  foebia  intereet  for  the 
geognpber.  TheccmuBeiitaiy,  howerer,  of  Eiutathias 
upon  it  poiMSMS  eome  value  from  the  miecellaneoos 
mfmutina  which  is  icattered  thioaghout.  There  are 
two  Latia  trandations  of  the  poem,  one  by  Rafus  Fes- 
tua  Anemia,  and  the  other  by  Priscian.  The  last  and 
!>eat  editioa  of  the  Periwena  is  that  of  BemhardTi 
Lipi^  1K8,  8ro,  in  the  fint  vdame  of  hia  Geogrtqiki 

T.  A  ChriatisD  writw,  called  AreopagiUh  from  hia  hav- 
ing  been  a  member  of  the  coon  of  Areopainu  at  Athens. 
He  was  coovected  to  Cbristtanitjr  by  St.  Paul's  preach- 
ing. {AOa,  17,  34.)  He  ia  reported  to  have  been 
AefiM  bishop  of  Atbena,  being  appointed  to  thai  office 
by  the  ipistle  Paul,  and  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
mdariMmitian.  During  the  n»ht  of  leaming,  a  great 
nmber  of  writings  were  circaUted  tmder  his  name, 
which  were  collected  t<wetber  and  printed-  at  Colcwne 
m  1536,  and  sabeequenuy  at  Antwnp  in  1634,  and  at 
Phris  in  1646,  S  toIs.  fol.  Tbn  have  now,  for  a  lo^ 
dms,  been  deemed  spurioaa,  al^ngfi  the  teamed  dif- 
fv  in  i^>eet  to  the  rimes  and  authors  of  the  fabrics- 
tioa  The  most  probable  reasoning,  faowsver,  fixes 
them  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  eentaiy.  (Said.— Cave, 
Hitt.  iMt. — Lonbur's  Creed,  pt.  2.) — VI.  Sumamed 
Engnu,  or  the  Little,  on  account  of  the  amallnoss  of 
lua  Btstise,  was  a  Scythian  monk  of  the  siith  centory, 
who  becarns  au  abbot  at  Rome.  Caasiodoras,  who 
wai  his  in^natc  friend,  spealEi  highly  of  his  learning 
and  character.  At  the  request  of  Stephen,  bishop  of 
Sakwa,  he  dnw  up  a  body  of  caaont,  entiUed  "  Col- 
Uaio,  stM  Cbdsc  Cmoiutm  Eeduiattiieonm^'  Ac., 
tiansbled  from  the  Greek,  omtshuD^  the  first  60 
ipostolinl  canons,  as  th^  are  called,  with  those  of 
coDDciis  of  Nice,  Conatantioople,  Chalcedoa,  Sardis, 
ind  inclndiiw  138  caiona  of  certain  African  councils. 
He  afterwara  di«w  op  a  collection  of  the  decretals, 
nd  both  are  to  be  found  in  the  Biblioiheca  Jutim  Car 
mmd  YtterU  (tf  JosleU.  To  tliia  Dionysius  some 
miters  ascribe  the  mode  of  comnuting  the  time  of 
Easter,  attributed  to  Victorinns,  ana  of  luting  ftom  the 
hath  of  Christ.  (Cave's  Hist.  LU.—HuUm*9  Math. 
Ditt.) — VII.  A  Cheek  poet  and  musician,  the  suthor 
s(  the  woidi  and  mnaic  of  three  hymn*,  addressed 
to  Calliope,  Apollo,  and  Nemesis.  They  were  pub- 
lidted  by  VineeBt  Galilei,  at  Fbrencs,  in  1681 ;  and 
agun  by  Br.  Fell,  at  Oxford,  in  1672,  from  a  manu- 
script foond  among  the  papers  of  Archbishop  Usher. 
It  appean  by  these  notes,  that  the  music  of  the  h^mua 
in  question  was  in  the  Lydian  mode  and  diatonic  ge- 
nus. Galilei  asserts  that  be  bsd  them  from  a  Floren- 
tine gentlemao,  who  copied  them  from  an  ancient 
Greek  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Cardinal  St.  Angelo 
at  Rome,  which  manuscript  also  contained  the  treatises 
on  miMte  hr  Aristides,  Qui&tiUamia,  and  Bryennhu, 
anee  poUidied  by  Meibomias  snd  Dr.  Wallia.  Hie 
Floreotioe  and  Oxford  editions  of  these  hymns  exactly 
igiee ;  and  they  have  since  also  been  printed  in  the 
fifth  vohme  of  the  French  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  InsoipUons,  &c.    (Atrney's  Hiitmy  of  Mutie.) 

DioraANTUs,  a  ma^emstician  of  Alexandres,  who, 
according  to  the  most  received  o^im,  was  cootem- 
pscaiy  with  the  Emperor  Julian.  This  opmion  is 
mnwed  opoa  a  passage  of  Abnlphsndge,  an  Arabian 
nthor  of  uie  tfairteenth  century :  he  names,  among  the 
conteaporsries  of  the  Enmeror  Julian,  Diophsntea 
(lor  Di^ibaatus),  aa  the  auUior  of  a  celebrated  work 
on  a^ebia  and  arithmetic  ;  and  he  is  thought  to  have 
doived  his  informsuon  from  an  Arabic  commentator 
OB  Dim^tantus,  Mnhammed  al  Boziani,  who  flourished 
■bost'Jie  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  paauge 
of  Abalpbaradge,  bt  the  tnnolatioa  of  Pdcogu,  is  as 


turn  Algeiram  voaiTit,  ceUbru  at."  Acc<n^ir>g  to 
Ideler,  however  (in  a  communicatton  to  Schulz),  the 
Arabic  text,  when  rendered  into  Latin,  rans  as  follows . 
"  CujiaWmAh-kumeti«Algt^a.uAimaitabtiaedt 
bru  ett"  The  two  worda  Al-dgebr  and  Almokabala, 
designate  with  the  Arabians  what  we  call  algebra. 
The  term  Eixmet  means  "  division,"  but  Ab-KitTMt 
is  unintelligible :  it  may,  perhaps,  be  the  Greek  word 
for  arithmetic  ('Apf0/f>7nK7),  in  a  corrupt  snd  mutila- 
ted state.  Some  critics,  who  attach  no  great  weight  to 
this  testimony  of  the  Arabian  writer  just  referred  to, 
declare  that  mere  is  no  reason  whatever  for  fixing  am 
precise  pniod  between  B.C.  200  snd  A.D.  400.  Di 
ophantus  is  ceruinly  later  than  the  first  of  these  dates 
since  be  cites  Hypatta  ;  be  is  antorior  to  the  year  40(f 
of  our  era,  since,  according  to  Suidaa,  the  celebrated 
Hypatia,  who  perished  A.D.  416,  commented  upon 
his  writings.  The  reputation  of  Diophsntus  was  so 
great  among  the  ancienta  that  they  ranked  him  with 
Pythagoras  and  EacHd.  From  his  epitaph  in  Uie  An- 
thologia,  which  furnishes  a  kind  of  arithmetical  prob- 
lem, the  following  particulars  of  hia  life  have  been 
collected :  viz.,  itut  he  was  mairied  when  thir^-three 
years  old,  and  had  a  son  five  years  after ;  that  bis  son 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  and  that  his  father  did  not 
stnvive  him  above  four  years ;  vrhence  it  ^eara  diat 
DiophantDs  was  eighty-four  years  old  when  he  died. 
The  problem  amounts  to  this,  viz.,  to  find  a  number 
such  that  its  sixth,  twelfth,  snd  seventh  parts,  with 
five,  its  half,  and  four,  amount  to  the  whole  number ; 
which  is  evidently  etghty-foor.  Diophsntus  wrote  a 
work  entitled  Arilhmetie^  Quationt,  in  thirteen  books, 
of  which  only  eiz  remain.  It  would  seem  that  in  the 
fifteenth,  and  even  at  Uie  banning  of  the  seventeenth, 
century  idl  the  thirteen  books  atiU  existed.  John  Mai- 
ler, known  by  the  name  of  Regio-moatanus,  assures 
OS  that  be  saw  a  complete  manoscript  of  the  work ; 
and,  according  to  Bacbet  de  Meziriac,  Cardinal  Per- 
ron also  once  possessed  a  complete  copy.  The 
arithmetic  of  Diophantus  is  not  merely  important  for 
the  study  of  the  histoiy  of  mathematics,  from  its  ma- 
king known  the  state  of  the  exact  sciences  in  the  fourth 
century  before  the  ChrisUin  era,  but  is  interesUng 
also  to  the  malhematician  himself,  from  its  furnishing 
him  with  laminous  mediods  for  the  resolution  of  ana- 
lytical problems.  We  find  in  it,  moreover,  the  first 
traces  of  that  branch  of  the  exact  eciences  called  alge- 
bra. It  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived,  however,  that, 
while  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  common  language 
constituted  the  sole  instrument  of  investigation,  the 
very  curious  conclusions  vidiich  we  find  in  this  work 
could  have  resulted  from  the  researches  of  one  single 
mind.  To  suppose  that  Diophantus  was  the  author  of 
the  analysis  which  bears  his  name  is  so  contrary  to  all 
analogy  with  experience  and  the  history  of  mental 
phenomena,  as  to  be  utterly  impossible  to  admit.  Still 
if  we  inquire  into  the  history  of  this  branch  of  analv 
sia,  and  ask  who  were  the  predeeesaora  to  Diophantus, 
or  wheUier  they  were  Gieeka  or  Hindus,  do  sati»- 
factory  answer  csA  be  given.  We  have  alro  &  sec- 
ond work  of  Diophantus  on  Poh/gon  NunAerw  (Tlepl 
noTiVY&vtJv  ipidfuiv).  He  himself  cites  a  third,  un- 
der the  title  of  Uopianara,  or  CoroUaria.  The  best 
edition  of  Diophantus  ia  that  of  Fermat,  Tvtoa.,  1670, 
fol.  It  is  a  repnblicetion  of  that  of  Mairlac  (Paria, 
1621,  fol.),  with  additions.  A  valuable  trsnalatioD  of 
the  Arithmetical  Questions  into  German  was  published 
hy  Otto  Schuiz,  Berlin,  1622,  8vo,  to  which  is  added 
Poselger's  translationof  the  work  on  Polygon  nombers. 
{Sehm,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  43,  aegq.) 

DtoBxs,  a  friend  of  ^neas,  killed  by  Tumus.  He 
had  engaged  in  the  games  exhibited  by  JEnw  on  bii 
father's  tomb  in  SicUy.   (Firg-.,^«.,6.297;  12,609.i 

DiosooiIdis,  I.  a  disciple  of  Isocrster,  who  wrote,  1 . 
Aworkon  tbegovermnent  of  Lacedsmon  (IIoAtTrJa  Aa- 
xtdai/iPviiMt)  i  %  Coiamentariea,  or  Uist<mc  Memoirs 
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(T<nytw$^ra) ;  aod,  3.  A  treatiae  on  the  msmian  ia 
Homer  (01  imp'  'Oft^pi^  v6fMi).  Atbennas,  who  citoi 
(be  first  two  of  theae  worits,  baa  preaerved  a  lon^  frag- 
ment rjf  tlie  laaL  It  treata  of  tne  mode  in  which  the 
Homeric  beroea  subsiated,  and  ia  extremely  carious, 
{Aztenous,  Ef.,  1,  p.  8. — Ed.  Schweigh.,  toL  1,  p. 
81.) — II.  A  poet  of  Aiezandrea,  aome  of  whose  epi- 
grtma  are  preaerved  in  the  Anthology  (ed.  Jacobs,  toL 
1,  p.  324,  teqq.). — III.  A  nstiTe  of  Anazaibaa  in  Cili- 
cia,  who  Uvea,  acconling  to  some,  in  the  time  of  An* 
tony  and  Cleopatra,  wmle  others  place  him  ia  the 
reign  of  Neio.  One  circnmatance  in  favour  of  the 
latter  anppoaition  ia,  that  Pliny,  who  faithfully  meo- 
fiona  the  authors  whence  he  borrows,  doea  not  once 
mention  Dioecoridea,  ajthougb  we  find  in  the  work  of 
Um  former  a  great  number  ofpaasagea  which  appear  to 
haTC  been  borrowed  from  the  latter.  This  eiTeocs  on 
the  one  hand,  and  conformity  <n  the  other,  prove  that 
Fluiy  and  Dioscondes  wrote  nearly  at  the  same  period, 
and  derived  some  of  their  mat^iala  from  the  aame 
sources,  particularly  from  the  loat  work  of  Sexliua 
Niger.  Dioaeoridee  himself  informa  ns,  that,  as  a  mil- 
ibuy  man,  he  viaited  many  cotinlriee.  He  received  the 
raraama  of  Phaeu,  bom  his  having  oo  Ilia  penon  a 
^t  ntamhtinff  a  taiU  (foa^).  Dioecoridea  ia  thd 
moat  celebrated  herbalist  of  anUqalty,  and  for  sixteen 
or  seventeen  centuiica  there  was  n^ing  known  that 
could  be  regarded  aa  superior  to  lua  wow  Uxpi  TX^ 
iff'futitt  "  On  tJu  MaUria  Maitcoy"  in  five  books. 
This  is  the  more  autprisiB^,  conskleriog  the  real  na- 
ture of  &ii  ftmoni  work.  Hie  author  introduces  no 
order  into  the  amngemeot  of  his  matter,  nnlesa  by 
eonadting  a  Mmilari^of  sonndin  the  names  he  gives 
bis  plants.  Thus,  meritttm  was  placed  with  ^imtdi- 
ton,  aUhaa  eamaHna  with  cmmahiM,  kippo^utttMim. 
(cnicos  atell&tus)  with  Atppop&oS,  simI  ao  on.  The 
mere  aeparation  of  aromatic  and  gum-bearing  troea, 
eaculenta  and  corn-plants,  hardly  forma  an  exception 
to  this  statement  Of  many  of  his  plants  no  descrip- 
tion b  given,  hot  tli^  are  moely  desiguted  by  a  name. 
In  olhnra  Hba  deaeriptiona  are  comparative,  contradie- 
tonr,  or  onmtelligible.  He  emidoys  the  same  word  in 
dinerent  senses,  and  evidently  attached  no  exactneea 
to  the  tenna  he  made  use  of.  He  described  the  same 
plant  twice  \ind«  the  same  name  or  different  names ; 
be  was  ofWo  notuioualy  caieleas,  and  he  appears  to 
have  hem  Tery  laad^  to  state  too  mnch  opoii  the  authw^ 
ityofotben.  Nemtbeleas,  his  wriUnga  are  extremely 
blereeUn^  as  abovriiui  Ibe  amount  of  Materia  Medics 
knowledge  in  the  anuor*s  day,  and  bis  descriptions 
ai»  in  many  ctees  far  from  bad :  but  we  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  look  upon  them  as  evidence  of  the  atate  of 
botany  at  the  aame  jperiod ;  for  Dioecoridea  baa  no 
ptetenatoBB  to  be  nnked  amoiw  the  botanists  of  aoti- 
qoity,  cmaMering  that  tbs  vmtings  of  Theophraetua, 
nar  centuries  earlier,  ahow  that  botany  had  even  at 
that  time  bf^un  to  be  cultivated  as  a  science  distinct 
from  the  art  of  the  herbalist. — It  was  only  at  last,  when 
the  rapidly  itKreasing  number  of  new  plants,  and  the 
general  advance  in  all  braochea  of  physical  knowledge, 
compelled  the  modems  to  admit  that  the  vegetable 
kingdom  mi^  contain  more  things  than  were  dreamed 
•f  by  die  Anaxaibian  philoaopher,  that  the  authority  of 
Dioaeoridee  ceased  to  oe  acknowledged. — ^Dioec^ndes, 
in  his  preface,  criticiaea  the  authors  who  had  treated  of 
Ihie  anbject  before  him  :  Iotas  of  Bithynia,  and  Her- 
•clides  of  Tarentum,  had  ne^ected  plants  and  metals ; 
Ciaterus,  the  boUnist  (/^(or^ioc),  and  Andreas^  the 
pl^aician,  who  had  been  regarded  aa  the  best  writers 
on  this  subject,  had  neverthMeas  omitted  many  pUnta 
at  kkAs;  um  dieeipleo  of  Aaelepiades,  namely,  Julias 
Baasas,  Nieeratua,  Petrnmos,  Sextios  Niger,  and  Di- 
odotna,  had  desoittied  very  exactly  vritat  dl  the  world 
knew,  but  had  passed  over  in  ailence  the  sanative  vir- 
tues of  medicaments.  He  also  states,  in  his  preface, 
that  his  work  is  divided  into  five  books.   Pbotiua,  bow- 
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enr,  eitoe  ai  a  aijlli  end  sevendi  book,  tm  Mill  ttn> 
tises  «diieh  have  camo  &inm  to  in,  tke  one  w  AIuk 
pharmacs,  and  the  other  on  Tbtriaca.  Thsntbinti- 
city  of  tbeae  is  doubted  hj  critics;  and  yetDoto^ 
are  these  two  bodia  found  in  maouseript,  bat  <&»  irissla 
work  is  often  arranged  iu  a  very  different  mtucu ;  W 
ing  distributed  sometimes  into  five^  and  at  other  tima 
into  seven,  eight,  or  nine  bo<^   The  test  ^  kac 
experienced  various  interpolations,  which  bars  in  aoM 
degree  been  removed  by  the  diligence  and  leamiog  e) 
later  editora.   Among  tbeae  may  be  mentioned  tbr 
avnimyma  for  the  namea  of  the  idants  in  the  serai] 
cbsptera,  which  are  taken  from  w  anci«it  Egjputc, 
Daciao,  and  Celtic  lansuagas.   These  have  been  now 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  woik,  aa  they  are  genoatlf 
so{qiosed  not  to  luve  come  from  the  pen  of  Dioscoridei, 
Many  paaeages,  too,  have  been  discovered,  which  bm 
been  added  to  the  text,  tmng  taken  liomantkinsefa 
lata  period,  such  as  Actios,  Cmbasins,  Constantinoa  At 
ricanns,  or  else  being  truulations  from  Pliny.  Many 
transpositions,  too,  have  been  made  in  the  text  by  eo^j- 
ista  uid  posaeaaora  of  raannacripts,  with  s  view  of  in- 
troducing into  the  vrorit  an  alptiabetieal  mnmgmaA. 
Beisidei  the  AJexifAnnnaca  end  TheriMs,  Ibm  eriats 
aoolher  wuk  attnbnted  to  Dioecoridee,  tad  eatitM 
Hept  eAmfiientv  dirAuv  re  xol  aw@kra>'  ^tapfmin, 
"  01  Simple  and  Con^nnd  Medicines  which  are  eeiy 
to  be  pr^iared."   It  is  divided  into  two  books-,  the 
autltentici^  of  the  treatise,  however,  ia  extiemelj 
doulrtfol.    Finally,  we  have  a  work  entitled 
^apftdnuv  i^ttptac,  "  Of  the  Knowledge  of  Meai- 
eines."   It  is  a  specieeof  alphabetical  i^ertoryof  the 
works  of  Dioecorides  and  St«phen  of  Aliens.— -Dr. 
Alston  affirms,  that  Dioecorides  brought  the  Gred^  Ms- 
teria  MtiiM  to  perfection ;  c«,  at  leeat,  that  ii  «■( 
never  much  imi«oved  afterward.    "In  him  I  ban 
counted,"  he  saya,  "  above  M>  minerals,  700  pUits. 
and  168  aninul  substances,  that  is,  958  in  alL" 
"  Even  Galen,"  remarks  Dr.  Adams,  "  who  is  so  pu^ 
aimonioos  of  praise,  aeldmn  mwitiouk  IKoaooridea  Del 
ia  terma  of  high  eulogy ;  and  nettlier  Galen  nor  Aa- 
tiua,  Oribasiaa  nor  Psulus  iBginota,  have  mode  any  ma- 
terial addition  to  the  list  of  medical  articUs  detoibed 
by  Dioecorides.   The  only  fault  with  which  hit  waik 
is  at  all  chargeable,  is  bis  attributing,  in  some  iiistaD- 
cea,  too  many  vtituee  (o  one  and  the  aame  aubstancs; 
and  pnbrid^  aome  which  one  cannot  ahvagrs  admit  ta 
have  been  RKuidod  upon  aetnal  experience.   On  tin 
ground  Dr-  OuQen  founds  a  severe  chax^  against  ihs 
accuracy  of  our  author ;  but,  as  the  mama  for  exalting 
modem  literature  at  the  eqienae  oS  the  ancient  mi 
then  at  its  height  in  Edinburgh,  the  <^nion  of  such  i 
critic  ou^t  to  be  received  with  considerable  aHow* 
ance,  more  especially  as  CuUea  ie  constantly  betraying 
his  ignorance  of  the  works  which  he  d^fteciatcs.*— 
The  moat  celelnated  MS.  of  Dioaeoridee  ie  one  at  Ti* 
enna,  illuminated  with  rude  figures.    It  was  sent  b; 
Buabeouiaa,  the  Austrian  ambaaaaidoi  et  Constau^no- 
pie,  to  Mathiidus,  who  <]aotea  it  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Cantaeuiene  Codex,"  and  it  is  beiieTed  to  have  been 
written  in  the  sixth  century.    Cities  of  eome  of  the 
fibres  were  inserted  by  Dodceus  in  hie  Hittoria  Stir 

S Mm,  and  others  were  engraved  in  the  of  ^ 
inprees  Maria  Theresa,  under  the  inmectMm  of  3a- 
quin.  Tvro  imfvesaioos  only  of  these  pistee  have  ever 
been  taken  off,  as  the  work  was  not  continued.  One 
of  them  is  now  in  the  libraiy  of  the  I^nnaean  Society, 
the  other  with  Sibtboip'a  collection  et  Oxford.  They 
are  of  little  importance,  as  the  figures  are  of  the  ndot 
imaginable  deaeriptien.  Another  MS.*  of  the  nimh  | 
cmhiry,  eziaU  at  FUis,  and  vns  used  by  Salnosnua: 
this  also  is  illustrated  with  figures,  and  has  both  Aia- 

ud  Coptic  names  introduced,  on  which  acconnt  it  i 
is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  Egypt.  Belles  , 
these,  there  is  at  Vienna  a  MS.,  beiieTed  to  be  sUQ  i 
more  ancient  than  that  fiiat  mentioned  ;  and  tbrw  | 
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Mm  ue  raeaeiTed  a  Lerden.  Tlie  litsst  ind  best 
eAkn  of  IKoacarides  u  tut  of  Sjsengel,  in  the  col- 
hSanat  Oiedt  phnicfUiw  bj  Knhn,  Z^*-,  1829,  Sro. 

Iblio  edition  bjr  Suicenni  (Suuud)  Franco/.., 
ISR,  is  also  a  Terr  fooct  one.    Snrengera  edition  is 
iapnKd  by  a  collation  of  wTeru  HaS. — So  for  ts 
Eoiopcsii  plants  an  in  qaestion,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  mMns  of  iltiutimting  Dioscorides  are  now  neailr 
sihawted  ;  but  it  is  far  otherwise  with  his  Indian  and 
Ptniu  planta.    Cwceining  the  latter,  it  is  probable 
Ihtt  mncn  nnj  be  learned  from  a  study  of  the  modem 
Hateda  Mediea  of  India.   When  the  Neauuiana,  in 
(he  fifUi  eeatmY,  woe  driren  into  exile,  they  sought 
tefbge  amcog  Xaa  Arabs,  with  whom  they  established 
Ubiea  cekdiiated  acbool  of  med-cine,  the  ramifications 
of  wluch  extended  into  Persia  and  India,  and  laid  the 
foondation  of  the  present  medical  practice  of  the  na- 
tiTes  of  those  coontnea.    In  this  way  the  Greek  names 
of  DnseaDde^  altered,  indeed,  and  ad^rted  to  the 
nmns  of      new  eonntries,  became  fntndneed  into 
the  tingsage  of  Persia,  Arabia,  and  HindnsUn,  and 
bne  bMn  banded  down  traditionally  to  die  present 
dn.  Thus  Dr.  Rc^le  has  shown,  by  an  examination 
9  ^  sort  of  evidence,  that  the  eo^amw  aromatikoa 
of  Diescoridee  is  not  a  Gentian,  as  has  been  imagined ; 
fttf  VariM  IbiUkt  is  nnqnestionaUy  the  JVorjosfo- 
Oift  Jatamnri  of  Be  CandoUe,  and  that  the  Lalam 
tilicimwas  neither  a  Rhamons  nor  a  Lycinm,  but,  as 
FtoneE  ^inns  long  ago  asserted,  a  Berberis.  (£ii- 
gpc  Us.  Aamol.,  toL  9,  p.  6.~SekSU,  Hiit.  Lit.  Gt., 
ToL  6,  p.  831,  teqq.} 

DioscokIm  Iiisiit.A  (AlooKoptiSov  v^ffoc,  Ptol.),  or 
Biosconna  {tioasopiSa,  Pert^.,  p.  17),  an  island 
■mate  at  the  south  of  the  eutnocs  of  the  Arabic  Gulf, 
end  now  eaUed  Bocetara.   The  aloe*  hen  produced 
•re'hdd  in  mora  estunation  than  those  of  Hadramaut. 
Hie  ancient  name,  obserres  Vincent  (Penpltw  of  ikt 
Entkrtn  Ah,  p.  341. — Conaneret  of  the  Antienl*, 
SX  iBsy  have  a  Greek  otigb ;  bat  it  has  so  near 
ams  to  Socotra  or  Zoeotora,  that  it  is  much  more 
Iflcdy  to  be  a  naatical  osniptimi  of  an  Arabic  term, 
■hoOe  aMlieatimi  of  a  Gteek  one.  The  island  is 
■ec  a  hnored  nriles  long,  and  thii^  at  its  greatest 
hw<Ui :  it  was  inhstnted  only  on  the  northern  aide  in 
tte  age     Auian,  and  the  population  there  was  very 
•caaCT,  eonsrthig  of  a  mixture  of  Arabians,  Indians, 
and  Giedo,  who  had  resorted  hither  for  the  purposes 
of  lomaaa ;  iriule  the  mnainder  of  the  countn  was 
Duzriir  wA  dcSHted.   Marco  Polo  infiwros  as,  tut  in 
faw  tinw  Ao  UaUtanu  were  Christians;  and  At 
Ediissi  ee^iDsaiis,with  theaddition,  that  the  Greeks 
awero  mCndoced  Ifcere  by  Alexander  at  the  request  of 
KabCoClei,  in  hones  tiS  obtaining  aloes.   Goamas  Indi- 
Vfieostei^  on  tae  other  hand,  says  they  wen  Qieqks 
fcw  Bgrpt  (ed.  MomtfoMe.,  p.  179). 

Oloscvni  ^&l6eKcn^pol\  or  tau  ^  JupitOTt  a  nime 
§mt  to  CaaiOT  and  Fotlnz. 

IkMcD^Cas,  a  Biarttime  town  of  Cdclw  at  the 
MMh  of  the  amall  river  Cbarai.   It  was  aitwward 
<4ri  Sebaatofiolis,  and  was,  in  the  earliest  ages,  the 
W  moat  freqoented  in  Coldtis  by  distant  as  well  as 
*'lMilwlliiH[  nationa,  q)eaktng  different  languages ; 
>itwaalBncn  that  still  distii^oishes  Jtkariah,  which 
■iM  ia  only  a  cnmptitm  of  the  ancient  one.  (Man- 
•n;  Uaagr^  toL,  4,  p.  370.)  Azrian  makes  it  to 
MlkWaaMabltsbedl^  a  colony  of  Milesians.  Poin- 
PMlai  Msh,  howerer,  says  that  it  was  founded  by 
F^nx,  who  made  a  voyage  to  Colchis, 
^Mg  wtt  JasMi,  in  the  Argooantic  ezwdltion.  iMe- 

]>iasfiusl.UioKA,afamonBcityofEgypt.  {YU. 
«Mia>-IL  ftna,  a  city  of  Egypt,  we<  of  Ten- 
-  ^aid«aa«estem  side  itf  the  Nile.  Itwasthe 
^fk»i  of  lbs  none  Uo^Iites.  Pococke  thought  that 
m  site  of  Ais  plaee  was  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  villwe 
mm,  a  asvpoiitioB  adopted  by  D'Anvill^  and  also  by 


the  B^avans  of  the  French  expedition.  iMaiamt, 
Geogr.,  ToL  10,  pt.  1,  p.  376.)— III.  A  city  of  Pales, 
tine,  called  also  Lydda.  It  was  aitnste  in  an  extensira 
plain,  and  is  placed  by  the  ifuwr.  Hientol.  (p.  60) 
tbirqr-two  miles  northwest  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Uie  Saracens,  who  at  a  later  period  builtg 
about  two  geographical  miles  to  the  east  of  iu  site,  the 
modem  city  oiBamlat.  [Abulfedt,  Tab.  Syr.,u.  79.) 

DixA,  another  name  for  the  Furiea.   (  Ytd.  Furis.) 

DiEci,  I.  wife  of  Lycus,  king  of  Thebea.  She  treat- 
ed Antiope  with  great  cruelty,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
Amphion  and  Zethus,  Antiopa's  two  sons.  Thar  tied 
her  by  the  hair  to  a  wild  bnU,  and  let  the  ai^ODaf  drag 
her  until  she  was  dead.  After  death  she  was  changed 
into  a  fountain  of  the  same  name,  near  the  city  ol 
Thebes.  (FuLAntiope.)— II.  AfountahmearThebes, 
in  Bceotia,  the  waters  of  which  emptied  into  the  Isms' 
DOS.  Near  it  was  the  dweUiog  of  Pindar.  Sir  W. 
Oell  noticed  a  bnok  to  the  weat  of  the  (^dmaa,  hf 
aomaTuikidi  tomba,  which  be  eonsiduced  to  be  the  an- 
cient Dirca.   (Crojaer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  280.) 

Die,  a  name  given  to  Pluto.   (Vid.  Pluto.) 

DiKB  or  Dcaa  (Aeipi,  called  by  Ptolemy  Aqp^),  a 
promontory  of  Alrica,  over  against  the  coast  of  Ara- 
bia, and  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sinoa  Aiabicua. 
or  Red  Sea.  Tiaia  its  appeannce  as  it  stretdiod 
along  the  coast,  it  Feceived  the  appeUstitn  of  Din 
(&eim)  or  "  the  neck."  The  modem  nanw  is  said  to 
be  Balhel-Mandeb.  According  to  Mancetti  nowovar. 
Dire  ia  now  Rat-bel,  and  the  orooaite  promontory  of 
Posidium  is  Bai-el-ManiA.  The  city  of  Dire,  or,  as 
it  was  originally  called,  Berenice  ^•Dires,  stood  upon 
a  part  of  ue  pronuwioi^  Dire.  (Aowicri,  vol.  IQ,  pL 
1,  p.  59,  etqq.) 

DtscoanU,  a  malertdent  deily,  daiu^ter  of  Nox, 
and  sister  to  Nemesis,  the  Parcn,  ana  DeatL  She 
was  driven  from  heaven  by  Jupiter,  because  she  sowed 
dissensions  among  the  gods,  and  was  the  cause  of  con- 
tinual quarrels.  ^Vhen  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and 
Thetia  were  celebrated,  the  goddess  of  discord  was 
not  invited,  and  this  seeming  neglect  so  irritated  her, 
that  she  threw  into  the  mitht  w  the  festal  aasemUy 
an  apple  all  gold,  and  hevjiwi  <»i  ^  tbe  inscription 
*'  LeLthe  fairtet  take  nu."  Tws  apple  waa  tbe  cause 
of  the  rain  of  Troy,  and  of  infinite  mirfortunes  to  the 
Greeks^  {Vid.  Paris.)  Discord  is  npresented  with 
a  pali^  ghastly  look,  her  garment  is  torn,  her  eyes  raar- 
kle  with  fire,  and  in  hei  boemn  she  has  a  concealed  dag- 
ger.  (Liie^'DiaL  Jtortn.,  S^Virg.,  Mn.^  8, 703.) 

DmntmBna,  I.  a  nanw  of  Baccbns.  (£unp., 
Baccka,  686.)  According  to  the  old  explanation,  now 
deservedly  rejected,  it  stood  for  it&vpafios,  "  itmiU' 
floored,*'  " he  toko  bat  passed  Mroug'A  tao. door*"  as 
an  allusion  to  the  double  birth  of  Bscchus.  The 
quantity  of  the  first  syllable  is  aninsimerable  objection 
to  thia  inteipretatioo,  and  Welckers  answer  to  it 
(NadUrag.,  p.  192),  that  this  deviation  from  the 
qnantily  of  iuc  arose  Irom  the  nsceesitieB  of  the  tro- 
chaic veiae,  fells  to  the  groand  at  once,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  not  mly  that  the  metre  of  the  dithyramb  itseli 
was  trochaic,  but  also  that  it  was  necessary  to  introduce 
the  name  of  the  poem  into  the  poem  itsdf.  (Donald- 
soa,  TlMUre  of  the  Greek;  p.  17,  ttot.,  4tb  ed.) — 11. 
The  earliest  mcies  of  dicaal  poetiy  connected  with 
the  worship  of  oKchiM.  The  inTeotw  frf"  this  qpeeiaa 
of  hymn  waa  as  little  known  as  Iba  meaning  of  Uie 
name.  It  ia  attributed  by  Herodotus  to  Arion  (1, 23) ; 
by  others  to  Lasus  [Schol.  ad  Arittaph.,  Veep.,  14fiO. 
— Suid.,  8.  V.  A^oof);  and  Archilocbna,  -niut  lived 
long  before  either  of  them,  mentions  it  by  name 
{Archil^  frag.,  38,  ed.  LtOcL)  It  waa  daoced  br  t. 
cboms  cw  fifty  men  or  boys  around  a  blazing  altar 
(Schel.  ad  FmL,  Olymp.,  13,  i^.—Simmu*.,  Epigr., 
76) ;  and  hence  it  waa  also  called  the  Cyclic  chwna 
The  aobiecU  were  senerally  the  birth  of  Bacchua,  and 
his  miaiatunoa.   Indeed,  onlesa  we  imsmdentanil 
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Mrto**  words  {Leg.,  3.  p.  TOO,  b,  &tm>ioo»  yhetnt 
....  dtdvpa^dioi  Aeyiutvo^),  the  namo  of  the  sons 
ezprataed  n  mnch.  It  waa  originally  diitioffiiished 
by  a  diaordniy  tnd  enthusiaitic  wildneas  of  tone, 
which,  in  theend,  degenertted  into  turgidity  and  bom* 
bMt  The  moiiic  wat  Phiygiui  (therefore  etirring 
tnd  nf<d),  nd  the  pipe  its  originii  iceompenimcnt. 
FVnm  the  nme  wlemn  festinties  and  eyttemitic  wild- 
ncM  of  the  dithymmb  sprang  truredy ;  jaat  as  comedy 
came  from  the  Phallic  song. — Blomfield  anpposea  an 
etymological  connexion  between  the  words  lofiio^, 
'SpiafiSof,  and  3i66pafiSo^,  and  thinks  they  are  corrnp'* 
tioDs  of  Egyptian  tenns.  (Miu.  Crit.,  vol.  %,  p.  70.) 
It  is  more  prabdilet  honrvnx,  that  Maptof  ana 
oa/ttef  came  wHh  the  wotabip  of  Baedtna  from  In- 
dia, and  that  Ditkyramitu  was  not,  as  many  think,  the 
name  of  the  god  after  it  became  the  nAma  m  the  aon^, 
tnit  Qw  reTcrse.  Donaldson,  however, '  opposes  this 
last-mentioned  auppoaition,  and  attempts  also  to  gire 
a  new  derivatiOD  to  the  term  itself,  bnt  with  little,  if 
any  aneoeaa.  (TTuatn  of  fiU  Ctnda,  p.  18,  nof., 
4th 

DiTiTiIoua,  a  leading  nobleman  of  the  JEiai,  who 
possessed  great  inflaence  with  Cnsar  in  consequence 
of  his  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  Romans.  {Cm., 
B.  O.y  I,  3.— Id.  ib.,  1,  41,  Ac.) 

DiiTH,  one'of  the  principal  cities  of  Macedonia,  and 
not  anfrequently  the  resiaence  of  its  monatcfas.  It 
was  aitoate,  aecordti^  to  Liry  (44,  8  and  7),  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  OlympQB,  iriiieh  team  bat  the  space  of 
•Nie  mile  from  Uw  sea ;  and  half  of  this  ia  occupied  by 
marshes  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  lirer  Ba[Ayrus. 
Thucydidea  (4,  78)  esys  it  waa  ^  first  Macedonian 
town  which  Brasidas  entend  on  bis  match  from  Thea- 
salv.  This  olace  suffered  coniiderabty  during  the  So- 
cial war  from  an  iDcursion  of  the  .ftoliana  tinder  their 
prator  Seopaa^  who  levelled  to  the  groand  the  walls, 
hoosea,  and  gymnasium,  destroying  the  porches  aronnd 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  an  edifice  of  ^reat  celebrity, 
with  the  offerings  and  ernything  need  in  the  featiTats. 
iPolifb.,  4,  63.)  It  is  eTident,  nowever,  from  Liry's 
trcount,  that  this  damage  had  been  repaired  when  Uie 
Romana  occupied  the  town  in  the  reign  of  Fnseua. 
[|  waa  boB  that  Philip  assembled  his  army  preriona 
to  dw  battle  of  Cynoscephaln.  (Its  ,  38, 3.)  Diam, 
at  a  later  period,  became  a  Roman  colony.  {Ptot.,  p. 
93.)  Pliny  terms  it  Colonia  Diensts  (4,  10).  Some 
simi.arity  in  the  name  of  Una  once  flonrishinc  city  ia 
apparent  in  that  of  a  spot  called  StanHa,  which  an- 
swers to  Liry'a  deacription.  Dr.  Clarke,  however, 
waa  not  disposed  to  acqaiesce  in  this  opinion,  and 
thought  that  it  maai  haTe  stood  at  Kateritut.  {Trav- 
slt — Orteee,  Egypt,  dte.,  ml.  7,  p.  400,  aeqq,)  He 
was  most  proMify  miatdien,  as  JutfsrnM,  or  Hateri, 
which  ia  the  real  name  of  the  place,  is  donbtlesa  the 
Hatera  of  the  Tabula  Theodosiana,  one  stage  from 
Dium.   (Cramer's  Aneitnt  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  120S.) 

DiTODdtDM,  the  capital  of  the  Mediomatrici,  a  pea- 
of  Belgie  Qtal,  who  were  located  along  itw  Moselw  or 
Uvtelk.  Ita  name  waa  sAeiwatd  chuwed  to  ^t  of 
a»  peoi^  itsrif,  and  ia  now  JTefc.  {Tiat.,  Hut.,  1, 
63.— itMift.  Mareea.,  16,  37.) 

D0D6M&,  I.  a  celebrated  citj  and  oracle  of  Epins, 
■itoate  most  probably  in  the  {Hesent  ralley  of  Joanmna, 
but  the  exact  poattion  of  which  has  nerei  been  ascer- 
tained. We  are  not  aaaiated  hen  ky  any  accurate  aiw 
eioDt  trnnUar  lika  Pauaaniaa,  nor  aam  we  any  itine- 
lariaa  or  fahUul  meaaarementa  of  distaneea  to  guide 
»;  all  la T^giM and  indefinite;  and, even  after  a  most 
earaM  coi^piiriaon  of  all  the  wiooa  passages  in  which 
the  t»me  occurs,  very  different  ojHnions  msy  be  en- 
teruined  on  the  subject  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus 
placea  it  four  days'  lonnwy  from  Bnthrotum,  and  two 
ftom  Ambraeia.  (Antiq.  Ram.,  1,  5.)  Colonel  Leake 
■nakee  t  to  have  been  ntnate  at  the  sovtfaeaatam  ex- 
tiem'iy  nf  the  Lake  of  AwmitM.  near  KaaliHn  (TVn- 
4M 


eU  m  Nerthern  Greece,  rol.  4,  p.  108,  itti.},  ti4 
there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  Uie  Dnd»e- 
sn  territory  corresponded  to  the  vafley  at  the  saadi  of 
that  sheet  of  water.  It  is  tine  there  is  10  mentKin  0. 
a  lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  aw  cut  Dodoni, 
bat  the  place  ia  deacribed  as  aunounde4  bj  nuiliea, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Lake  cf  Joamdu  lu^ 
have  been  increased  in  later  times  from  the  Kiiaio- 
thrms  in  the  country.  (Letke,  vol  4,  p  189.)  't  ii 
aniveraally  allowed,  that  the  temple  of  Dodma  •  «ti 
its  origin  to  the  Pelasgi  at  a  period  much  antoiin  ti 
the  Irojan  war ;  since  many  writers  represent  it  u 
existing  in  the  time  of  Deucalion,  and  even  <^  lawba. 
{^ek.,  Prom.  Vmet.,  «.  679.— iNm.  HaL,  AiU. 
Rom.,  1, 14.)  Herodotua  diattnctly  states,  that  kmi 
the  most  ancient  oracle  of  Greece,  and  lejpiesents  iht 
Palasgi  as  consulting  it  on  variona  occasions  (%  SA). 
Hence  the  title  of  Pdatric  assigned  to  Jupiter,  (a 
whom  the  temple  was  d^icated.    (Ztv  ava,  &u6u 

JleXaeyui. — Biad,  16,  383.— Coumsie 
ap.  Stmb.,  7,  837.)   Of  the  eziatenee,  iowever,  ol 
anothw  tmcle  in  Thessaly  of  the  eami  name  {tii. 
No.  IT.),  no  doubt  can  be  entertained ;  and  to  this  the 
prayer  of  Achilles,  in  Homer,  probably  bad  TeTeience. 
— Setting  aside  the  fables  which  Herodotus  has  tnns- 
mitted  tous  respecting  Dodona  and  its  doves,  to  which 
he  evidently  attached  no  belief,  his  report  of  the  iffio- 
ity  which  existed  between  the  service  of  this  teufle 
and  that  of  Thebes  in  E^pt  is  deserving  of  oar  (^ 
tention.   It  appeaza  from  tbia  author,  that  in  his  tiM 
the  aervice  of  the  temple  waa  performed  by  famtlei; 
and  he  has  recorded  the  names  of  the  three  priestessn 
who  officiated  when  he  visited  Dodona  (S,  6iS).  Sut- 
bo,  however,  asserts,  that  theae  dutiee  were  ongiotllT 
allotted  to  men,  from  the  circnmstsnce  of  Hnno'i 
mention  of  the  Selli  as  being  attendant  upon  the  godfc 
The  tern  Selli  vraa  considered  by  many  ancient  wriun 
to  refer  to  a  poq^e  of  Pelssgic  origin,  whom  theyidea 
tified  with  the  Heiti  {Soph..  Track.,  r.  1160,  tegf.- 
Strabo,  827.— EusW*.,  ad  IL,  16,  v.  283.-&W 
ad  Horn.,  I.  c—Arietot.,  Meteorol.,  1,  14.— Keryc*. 
f.  V.  "EXXoi).  snd  also  with  the  Tomuri.  (EuilofL. 
ad  Od.,  16,  403.)   The  origin  of  the  wonl  Bodou 
seema  not  to  have  been  ascertained,  if  we  judge  tm 
the  contradictor  opinions  traoBmitt«d  to  us  by  S'.q^ 
Bvz.  («.  V.  ii,u6uvri. — Compare  remarks  under  No.  II ) 
Nor  are  we  better  informed  as  to  the  nature  and  eon- 
stmction  of  the  temple  during  the  early  age  of  Gre- 
cian history.   The  responses  of  the  oracle  were  ongi- 
nally  delivered  from  the  sacred  oak  or  beec>  {Siif»-t 
Track.,  V.  llZ.—Hetiod,  ap.  Sckol.  in  Soffc., 
in.)   Ita  leputatioQ  waa  at  first  confineb  10  the  ioh^ 
itants  of  Epiras,  Aeamania,  JEtti^  and  the  westen 
parts  of  Oieeee  (Pottsoit.,  7,  21),  but  iu  fame  mtif- 
terward  tended  over  thiB  whole  of  that  countrf,  »^ 
even  to  Asia,  as  we  know  that  on  one  occasion  tfas 
oracle  waa  consulted  by  Crcsaus.    (Herod.,  1,  45.\ 
The  Bffotians  were  the  only  people  who  received  the 
prt^phetic  answers  from  the  nnouUi  of  men ;  to  all  othet 
nationa  they  were  >lnya  communicated  by  the  pneit- 
eeaea  of  the  temple.   The  reason  of  this  exception  i* 
suted  at  length  by  Strsbo  (401),  on  the  autboritv  of 
Epborue.   (Compare  Prod.,  Ckrettom.,  ap  Pi^-< 
Sm.,  y<A.  3,  p.  321,  td.  Bekker.)    Dodona  w  the 
first  station  in  Greece  to  which  the  offerings  of  the 
Hyperboreans  were  despatched,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus ;  they  arrived  there  from  the  Adriabc,  and  wet* 
thence  passed  on  to  the  Haliae  Oulf  (4,  33).  Kme^ 
the  aeveral  offerings  presented  to  the  temple  by  vt> 
ous  nations,  one  dedicated  by  the  f^orcyresns  is  ptf 
ticulariy  noticed.    It  was  a  brazen  figure  placed  otil 
a  caldron  of  the  same  metal ;  iMs  sUtue  beU  to 
hand  a  whip,  Ae  lash  of  which  conaiated  of  three  cbsioSi 
each  having  an  astmgalus  fastened  to  the  end  of 
theae,  when  agiuted  by  the  wind,  atnic<c  the  esMiai 
and  produced  ao  continued  a  aoqnd  that  400  Tibrstidd 
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moU  Im  cooatcd  bsfore  it  cetaed.   Hence  uom  the 
TsiHMM  pnnwba  of  Uw  Dodon ua  c&ldion  and  the 
Canrrreui  hah.   {Stnlio,  Compend.,  7,  p.  329.)  Me- 
nudei,  ic  one  of  bis  phya,  compared  ui  old  Dane's 
dvUet  to  the  eodlew  Boond  of  this  keUle.  {Me»and., 
Saif.,ti.  Memecke,  p.  37.)   It  vbs  said  by  othwe, 
dvt  the««Us-of  the  temple  were  composed  of  miny 
dUnoi,  eontigooiH  to  each  other,  so  ihat,  athking 
npon  aoB,  the  aoand  wu  conreyed  to  all  the  rest. 
Bnt  lit  McooDt  is  not  so  much  to  be  depended  od 
s>  Im  other,  which,  socoiding  to  Steph.  Byz.,  rests 
on  the  aathdfi^  of  Potemo  Periegetes,  who  seems  to 
hm  mitleD  a  very  accurate  description  of  the  ciui- 
oatiss  of  the  piaM  ;  u  alw  another  petwni  ntined  Am- 
tides.— We  bau  of  the  oiade  of  Dodona  at  the  lioM 
of  (he  Fennn  inf  uioD  {Herodot.,  9,  93),  sad  again  in 
the  i^n  <^  A^ilans,  who  conaiilted  it  pmiously  to 
bis expeditioi)  mto  Aaia.  {Pint.,  Apophthegm.  Lacon., 
p.  1S6.)  It  is  staled  by  DiodtMros  Sicalus  (14,  18), 
that  i^psaoder  was  aeensed  open^  (rf  having  ofiered  to 
Ubs  the  priarteee.   The  oncM  which  warned  the 
Hidossan  Aleiaodei  Af  bis  Site  is  well  known  from 
livy  (S,  S4).   From  Demosthenes  we  teain,  that  the 
answers  delivered  from  time  to  time  to  the  Athenians 
weie  laid  np  in  the  public  aichivea ;  and  he  himself  ap- 
peals to  lAcir  testunony  on  more  thss  one  occasion. 
At  length,  duiii^  the  Social  war,  Dodona  was,  ac- 
ceding to  Potybiua  (4,  67),  almost  entirely  destroyed 
in  an  imiptioa  of  the  ^tolians,  under  their  pistor 
Doiimachtta,  Uien  at  war  with  Epirus.   "They  set 
fire,"  says  the  faistOTtan,  "  to  the  porches,  destroyed 
maoy  of  tbe  ofieiin^,  and  palled  down  the  sacred  edi- 
fice."  It  is  pnbahle  that  tbe  temple  of  Dodona  ner- 
er  recovered  from  this  diaaster,  as  in  Strabo's  time 
there  was  scarcely  any  trace  lel^  of  tbe  oracle ;  but  the 
town  most  atiU  have  existed,  as  it  is  meDttoned  W 
Hiandea  among  the  eitiaa  ^  fipima  in  the  seventn 
.^nto^ ;  and  we  hear  of  a  bishop  of  Dodona  in  the 
eooDcd  of  Eidiesos.   (Wend.,  ad  Hieroel.,  8vnecd., 
fL  651.) — AU  aceoants  seem  to  agree  that  Dodona 
Hood  either  on  tbe  declivity  or  at  the  foot  of  an  ele- 
fited  mountain  called  Tomarus  or  Tanuras.  (Stra- 
io,  3SS.)   Hence  the  term  Tonmrit  suf^raeed  to  be  a 
contnctioii  ftffTomanri  f^ofiofOtpot),  (nr  goardiana  of 
romana,  which  wia giren  to  the  {xieats  oitha  temple. 
iSlnho,  L  c)   In  (^Uimachua  (Efymn.  m  Cer.,  53) 
we  find  the  name  of  tiie  momitain  written  Tniaras 
{Tfiapet).    Ttus  li^  monntain  was  &Tther  remaika- 
fale  for  the  aomber  of  atcsams  which  burst  from  its 
ndea.   (Piin.,  4, 1.)  If;  then,  we  bad  tbe  means  of 
distmgnashing  tbe  modem  chain  which  anaweia  to  the 
ancienl  Toraaros,  we  midiit  easily  discover  the  Mte  of 
Dodo&s,  but  the  whole  (tf  Epkot  being  eovared  with 
.ofty-  mountains,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  even  this 
point. — (For  discaSBions  on  this  interesting  question, 
eonsnh  Crawur'M  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  115,  aeqq.— 
WordneorOCa  Greece,  p.  Wl.^WalpoltU  CoileOion, 
nd.  S;  p.  479.—Hugkei'e  TraveU,  voi.  1,  p.  61 1.)— 11. 
A  city  and  oracle  of  Thessaly.   It  has  given  rise  to 
wdi  contieveisy  whether  Homer  (B.,  %  74S)  lefen 
10  thia  or  the  city  of  Epirus,  and  the  aeboUasta  ud 
cfloHDentators  are  divided  in  their  opinions.  Stepha- 
an»  ByxBOtiDua  {e.  v.  Aiidotni)  enters  fully  into  the 
diicnssion,  and  quotes  passages  from  several  writers 
OB  the  antiquities  of  Tmssb^.  who  all  acknowledged 
e  atf  naoied  Dodona  <«  Bodona  in  that  country : 
wbenn  tho  optnioa  has  been  cntertaued  that  the  ora- 
de  of  Jopiter  waa  atovraid  tmnrieired  to  Epirus. 
Stiabo  (441)  seems  to  adopt  diis  notion,  and  amrms, 
IB  one  jibce,  that  the  Thenaliaa  Dodona  was  situated 
near  the  Titaresiiis.   Elsewhere,  however,  he  leads  ns 
to  suppoee  that  it  stood  near  Sootnssa,  at  the  foot  of 
Mooot  Oasa  (9,  p.  441).  Sitter  has  some  curious  and 
learned  peculations  on  this  sobject.  According  to  this 
wziaMV  llae  primitive  form  of  the  name  was  Bodooa  (Bu- 
■ad1batraeeaUMfciindin|[of  Dedonatoaaacei^ 


dotal  c<4ony  from  India,  and  establishes,  wtien  takua 
in  connexion  with  various  other  parts  of  early  Greciaa 
history,  the  remarkable  fact  of  the  introdaction  of  the 
Baddo- worship  into  Greece  along  widi  the  germes  oi 
civilisation.  The  analogy  between  the  root  ofthe  name 
Baiovn  {Boii,  and  that  of  the  Hindu  Budda  {Bad), 
is  aoffieienUy  obvious.  Ritier's  work,  however  ( Vor- 
hUU  Ewr^mdttr  VSlkarfretckUklen  vor  Herodetut, 
um  dot  Kauiaevs  und  ut  dtu  GuUden  dee  Pontile, 
BerUn,  18S0,  8vo),  ouf^t  to  be  carefully  perused  in 
order  to  do  justice  to  nis  learned  and  elaborate  argu- 
ments. His  object  is  to  show,  that  the  stream  of  civ- 
ilization and  religion  flowed  into  the  countries  of  Eu- 
»^  from  tbe  remote  IDdu^  by  pnnnuig  « route  thnnij^ 
the  vaat  regions  of  ScyUiia,  and  coming  down  into  Eu- 
rope by  the  ^ores  of  the  Euzine. 

DoDoNJcas,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  from  Dodona 
(CoDsult  .ffomer,  JI.,  16,  383.— &i>a,  ^uSavale, 
XleAotryucj.— And  compare  zasiaAa  under  tbe  article 
Dodona.) 

DodohIdm,  tbe  prieatesaea  who  save  oracles  in  the 
temple  of  Jupkar  in  Dodona.   (Via.  Dodona.) 

DoLAasLu,  P.  Comdiua,  a  Rmnan  who  married 
Tullia,  the  dac^iter  of  Cieero.  His  eariy  profligacier 
and  eitnvagances  led  him  to  join  Cnsar  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  rebellion,  as  Uie  natural  patron  of  men  of 
broken  fortunes.  He  afterward  fonght  under  him  at 
Pharsalia,  distinguished  himseff  by  his  revolutionar) 
proceedings  when  tribune  duiing  Cesar's  absence  it. 
jSgjft,  waa  aftorward  went  with  bim  into  Africa,  anc 
served  under  him  throo|^  tbe  whole  of  that  campaign 
On  hit  retdm  to  Italy  after  Cesar's  final  victoiy,  ht 
iqipears  to  have  lived  in  a  style  of  great  msgnificence 
and  the  excellence  of  hia  enterUinmenU  is  recorded  bj 
Cicero,  who,  tbrou^  him  and  one  or  two  other  friends 
maintained  a  friendly  uteicoorae  with  the  dominanf 
party.  He  wunombiated  byCMarGxtbeeoosalshifl 
a  short  lime  befve  the  asaasaination  of  the  latter,  end, 
after  Cnaar'a  death,  assumed  the  t^Sce  of  cwisul  him- 
aelf,  but  went  over  to  tha  aide  of  the  republic,  and  acted 
vlgoroualy  in  ita  behalf  Subsequently,  however.  An 
tony  drew  him  entirely  away  from  the  republican  pany 
by  paying  off  for  bim  a  heavy  load  of  dwta.  Leaving 
Rome  in  order  to  get  pusession  of  Syria  against  Cas 
sius,  be  surnr^  Smyrna  and  put  Treboniaa  to  death, 
on  which  the  aenate  declared  him  a  public  enemy. 
Having  been  pursued  and  defeated  by  Cassias,  he  de> 
Btroyed  himself. — ^Dolabella  was  a  man  of  no  virtoe  oi 
principle.  Cicero  waa  compelled  to  have  bis  daugh- 
ter Tullia  divMced  from  him.  Still,  however,  the  or- 
ator always  kept  np  a  fair  intsrcourae  with  Um,  and 
endeavoiued  to  nse  hnn  aa  a  check  upon  the  designs 
<tf  Antony,  Ua  colleague  in  tbe  conatalship.  (Ck., 
Phil.,  %,  80— JiL,  Bp.  ad  Fam.,  9,  16.— MiddUtim. 
Ufe  of  Cieero,  vol.  8,  p-  »06,  S«4,  »90,  348,  &c. 
8vo  ei.) 

DoLicHA,  I.  a  town  of  Tbesssly,  in  the  Perriuebian 
district,  to  tbe  soutbeast  of  Axons.  Here  the  consul 
Q.  Mareiua  Philinms  received  a  dentation  fioiz.  the 
Achsan  te^oe,  at  tbe  head  of  which  waa  Polyhius, 
who  accoo^nied  ihe-Roman  amn  in  their  singola: 
and  perilous  march  tiuough  the  deueaof  Olympus  mtc 
Pi«wia.  {Petyb.,  Excerpt.,  98,  11.— 48,  63.— 
Id.,  44,  3.)— II.  A  town  of  Syria,  situaU  in  the  dis- 
trict Euplvatetiais,  and  northwest  of  Zeugma.  The 
ancient  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  IWhc,  a  castle  of 
a  chain  of  moootaina,  wlii^  detached  fttHU  Amanus, 
are  prolonged  towards  the  Eupfantea.  (Ahiifeda 
Tai.  Syr.,  p.  133.— Jfomurf,  Gei^.,  vol.  6,  pt  1,  p 
496.) 

DoLOM,  a  Trojan,  the  only  son  of  tbe  herald  Eu 
medes,  famed  for  swiftness  of  foot.  When  Hecto: 
was  anxious  to  eiplore  by  night  tbe  Grecian  camp 
Dolon.  induced  by  the  promised  reward  of  tba  dun 
and  boiaes  of  AchiUes,  undertook  the  anteipriae.  0 
bit  appnadi  to  the  GieeiaB  tenta,  ha  waa  iMt  k.  * 
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wade  tai  Ulywes,  who,  ontht  put  of  tbt  Greeks, 
hid  bean  de^Mtdwd  on  &  einulu  e^wdiUoo.  JMoa, 
hkving  betnyed  to  tbero  the  uttMtkui  tod  plant  of  the 
Tnjsoe,  wu  pot  to  death  bjr  Diomede  Sos  hb  tAaeb- 
117.   {Horn.,  n.,  10,  314.— Fny^  JSn.,  IS,  849.) 

DoLoNci.  K  pet^la  of  Thimee.  {BerodaL,  6,  Si. — 
Vid.  Miltiftdei.) 

I)ai.dna,  a  p«opIe  of  Thenaly,  who  aj^ar  to  boTO 
bsMi  eany  estabiiahad  in  that  aoatheaatem  ang^e  of 
Tbeeaaly  formed  hj  the  chain  of  Phtdna,  or  rather 
l^nqphnatoa,  on  one  aide,  and  Meant  Othtys,  hraoch- 
iDg  out  of  it,  on  lb»  ether.  Bj  the  latter. moonlain 
tbajr  were  aapaiated  ftosa  the  .ftuaoaa,  who  were  in 
poaaewion  of  the  upper  -nUef  of  the  Spetchioa ;  while 
to  the  weat  dier  btndered  upon  Phthiotia,  with  the  in- 
itfbitaDta  of  which  country  they  were  cooDocted  as 
early  aa  the  aiego  of  Troy.  Thia  we  learn  from  Ho- 
mer,  who  repreaents  Pbceniz,  the  DolofHan  leader,  aa 
accompanying  Achillea  thither  in  the  double  capaci^ 
of  preceptor  and  ally.  [II.,  9, 480.— Ptnd.,  ap:  Strab., 
491.)  The  Dolopiana,  Kcording  to  Paoaaniaa  and 
Harpocration,  aent  duties  to  the  Amphietyonic  coun- 
cil. From  Herodotiu  we  learn,  that  they  preacrated 
earth  and  water  to  Zerzea,  and  fumiihed  acme  troop* 
for  the  expedition  ondettaken  by  that  monarch  into 
Greece  <7,  13S  and  186).  Xenophon,  at  a  later  peri- 
od, enumeratea  them  aa  aubiecta  of  Jaaon,  ^tant  of 
Phem.  (HiMt.  Gr.,  6. 1.)  Diodonis  Siculm  informi 
ua  that  they  took  part  in  the  Lamisc  war  (18, 11).  We 
afterward  find  Dolopia  a  frequent  anbject  of  contention 
between  the  ^tolians,  who  tiad  extended  tbeir  domin- 
ion to  the  borders  of  this  district,  and  the  kinsa  of 
Macedonia.  Hence  the  frequent  incnrsioni  made  by 
the  iormcr  petxtlc  into  this  part  of  Theaaaly  when  at 
wMf  with  tbe  latter  power.  (Lh.,  81, 19.— Id.,  88, 
84.  ~-U.y  80,  38.)  Dok^  was  finally  oonqowed  by 
Peraans,  tbe  last  Macedonian  monarch.  The  csntoni 
of  Jlummako,  Grituimo,  and  part  of  Agrapha,  may 
he  anppoeed  to  occupy  the  aitoation  ascribed  by  an- 
cient writers  to  the  couniry  of  the  Doloplaiis.  iCra- 
aur's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  410  ) 

DomriA  Lrx,  ie  Saeerieliitt  bioiwia  fnwaid  by 
Cn.  Domitias  Abenobarbna,  tribane  oT  tbe  eommona, 
A.ir.C.  660.  It  enacted  that  the  poni^fica,  augvra, 
and  decemnri  aaeri*  fadeniia  shodld  not  be  choeen  by 
tbe  sacerdotal  colleges,  bat  by  the  people.  Tbe  jion- 
Hfei  fluutmus  and  eurio  nuudttma  were  always,  in  tbe 
fiiret  agesof  tbe  republic,  chosen  by  the  people,  (Ck., 
Rutt.;  2,  7.— JUv.,  S5,  6.— S7, 8.) 

DohitIa  GBxa,  a  ceMnated  plebeian  family,  divi- 
ded into  two  branches,  that  of  the  CdTini  and  that  of 
the  Abenobarbi.  The  Calrini  attained  to  the  consular 
office  A.U.C.  4S3,  the  Ahen<A>arbi  in  66S.  Tbe  latter, 
at  length,  in  the  person  of  Nero,  became  inreated  with 
tmpenal  powa* ;  but  wUh  this  emperor  peiisbed  (he 
male  line  of  the  Domitit.  Domitiaii  only  belonged  to 
this  family  through  hia  mother  Domitia. 

DoMiTiA,  I.  I.q>ida,aantof  Nen»,w«saceaaedof  ma- 
gic and  put  to  death  (A.D.  54)  tbiOD^  the  intriguea 
of  AgrtpiHBa,  who  waa  jealoua  of  her  infinence  over 
Nero-   (Tool.,  Ami.,  13,  04,  or  DonitiUa, 

wife^  Vespseian,  by  whom  he  bad  Titna  and  Domi- 
tias, and  a  danger  named  Domitilla.  She  bad  been 
iie  aktraBi  of  a  Roman  knight,  and  paaaed  fei  •  freed 
woaan;  but  ahe  was  declared  of  fre»  birth  oa  baviag 
bMQ  acknowledged  by  her  fothv  FUvhis  Libesalia, 
who  held  the  situation  of  Bcribe  to  one  of  the  qosatora. 
She  died  before  Vespasian  came  to  the  throne.  (Sue- 
ton.,  Yit-  Vesptu.,  S.) — in.  Longina,  daughter  of  the 
famous  Corbulo,  the  general  of  Nero.  She  married 
M\i\M  Lamia,  but  was  seduced  by  Domitian,  and,  nitxt 
the  birth  of  a  dauriiter,  publicly  raised  to  the  throne. 
Haidly,  howoTor,  had  the  emperor  elcTated  her  to  tbe 
atation  of  Aagnsta,  when  his  jealousy  waa  alarmed  by 
certain  bmiUaiidea  to  which  she  admitted  the  panto- 
nuno  Paris,  aad  he  drovebar  ftan  hiabed  and  palaca. 
4M 


The  aacendency  which  she  had  acquired,  bowerei. 
orer  tbe  vieioua  emperor,  was  too  strong  to  bs  thai 
anddenly  diaacdred,  and  alw  was  recalled  to  her  fbimei 
atatitm.  Domitia  waa  coneamed,  it  ia  tbou^t,  in  ih< 
conapiiacy  by  wbieli  the  emperoc  iost  hit  me.  Sbt 
died  during  the  reign  of  TtSjan^  (AicjMi.,  Vif.  Do- 
mit.,  3.) 

DoniTiIif  us,  TiTtta  Flatids,  the  second  son  of  Ye» 
pasian,boinatRomeA.D.61.  Veapasian,  wellawan 
of  his  natural  dispositioii,  reposed  no  confidence  in  hia 
during  hia  whole  reign.  Dmnitian,  bowner*  accoob 
paoied  hia  ftther  and  bnXher  Titna  in  their  tiimn^  ai 
the  close  of  the  Jewish  war.  Upon  the  death  (rf  V«a> 
pamn,  he  eodeaTonred  to  foment  troubles  in  tbe  etn- 

C,  and  share  tbe  aucceaaioii  widi  Titus.   The  latter, 
erer,  geoerously  fo^re  him,  treated  him  wilJi 
great  kindness,  snd  made  him  his  colleague  in  tbe  coo- 
Bulshi[v  always  decUring  to  him  that  be  intended  hiii 
for  hit  saecBBSor.   Domitian  ia  accused  of  basteniog 
the  death  of  Titus  hj  poisMi ;  a  cbar]ie,  howeTor,  not 
wamoted  by  tbe  chcumataocct  of  Tltns's  death.  The 
beginning  of  his  reign  waa  marked  by  modeiKtion  and 
a  dimlay  of  justice  bordering  upon  severity.    He  af- 
fected grcat  zeal  for  the  refonnation  of  public  morals, 
and  pontabed  with  death  aeveral  persons  gatlty  of  adul- 
tery, at  well  aa  some  Testa  Is  who  had  broken  ibeir 
Towa.   He  completed  several  splendid  boildiiigs  b^nn 
by  Titus ;  among  others,  an  odeum,  ot  theatre  Un 
musical  performances.    The  most  impmtant  event  ot 
his  lei^  was  the  conquest  of  Britain  aj  Agiicoli;  but 
Domitian  grew  jealous  of  that  great  commander'*  rep- 
utation, and  recalled  bim  to  Rome.   His  su^iciooi 
temper  and  hia  pusillanimity  made  him  afraid  of  every 
man  who  waa  iii«twyii«hfl  either  by  birth  and  ooonex- 
iona,  or  by  mstit  ana  ptqmkritT,  and  be  mMcUesdy  sac- 
rificed many  to  hit  fean,  wbiM  hb  avarice  led  hui  u 
pat  to  death  a  number  of  wealthy  persons  for  the  sake 
of  their  property.    The  usoal  pceieu  for  these  m or- 
ders was  the  charge  of  conspiracy  o<  treaaon ;  and  thai 
a  numerous  race  of  informera  was  created  and  main- 
tained by  this  system  of  qwliation.    Hia  craeUv  was 
united  to  t  deep  diaauaolation,  and  in  Ihia  paitieulai 
bo  reaemUed  iSbeiina  ntber  than  Caligula  or  Nem. 
He  either  pot  to  death  or  drove  away  from  Rome  the 
philosf^hers  snd  men  of  letters ;  Epictetas  waa  one 
of  tbe  exiled.    He  found,  however,  some  flattereia 
among  thepoeta,  such  as  Martial,  Silius  Italicoa,  and 
Staiiua.   The  latter  dedicated  to  him  his  ThAiia  sod 
Aekiiliu,  and  commemorated  the  eventa  of  hia  r«ign 
in  lus  Sj/iva.  Bat,  in  reality,  the  reign  of  Domi  tian  was 
any  other  than  favooraUe  to  the  Roman  arms,  excifrt 
in  Britain.    In  Mmaia  and  Daeia,  in  Germsjiv  and 
Pamwnia,  tho  armies  were  defeated,  and  wbole  pror- 
inces  loat.    (T«oM«,  Vit.  Agrie.,  41.)  Domitian 
himself  went  twice  into  Mmaia  to  oppose  tbe  Dacian% 
but,  after  aeverat  defeats,  he  cimduded  a  disgracefol 
peace  with  their  king  Decebalus,  whom  he  acknowl- 
edMd  aa  eovmtigii,  uid  to  whoiB  he  agreed  to  pay 
trmote,  wUch  was  afterwaid  discontiimed  by  TAyan. 
And  yet  DomititB  made  a  pmnpoas  repiHt  of  hi*  vic- 
tories to  the  senate,  and  aasumed  the  bonoun  of  a 
triukaph.   In  tbe  same  manner  be  triomfdied  over  tbe 
Cotti  and  ^acmatians,  which  made  FUny  the  youogei 
•ay,  that  the  triomphs  of  Dnnitian  weto  abmjrs  evi- 
MWft  of  aone  tdvantages  gamed  by  tbe  mrnnm  of 
Rene.   In  AJ).  96,  DomidaB  aaaoiied  tbt  coamL 
ship  for  the  sevcDteeoth  time,  togethw  vriih  "Fixviat 
Clemena,  who  bad  married  Domitilla,  a  relative  ci  tbt 
emperor.   In  that  year  a  penecotioo  of  the  Cbiiatiana 
ia  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Cfanreh ;  bat  it  •evms 
that  it  waa  not.directed  paiticnlarly  against  thran,  bat 
against  tbe  Jews,  with  vrtiom  the  ChriatiaaB  were  then 
confounded  by  the  Romans.    Soetonins  asehbea  Cfaa 
proscriptions  of  the  Jews,  or  those  «dM  lived  aftar 
manner  of  the  Jews,  and  whom  be  t^Ies  "  M^r^eaai,*' 
to  tbe  npaei^  of  DomititB.   Flavrot  Clemens  mmi 
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U  wib  were  totong  Ibe  rictuiM.   Iq  the  loUowmg 
j'H^  AJ>.  W,  a  cooM^ncj  wm  fbroMd  uuDBt  Da- 
■Jtin UKnig  the officcn m  bta guaidi iDoaeTenl of 
hw  intiinito  mendB,  aod  his  wife,  the  ioftmooa  Domi- 
tSfi,  benelf  ie  said  to  bare  psiticqiated  in  it.   The  iiD* 
Bidiate  canae  of  it  was  his  ucreanng  gnspicions,  which 
tjMtaned  the  life  of  every  one  aroimd  him,  and  which 
are  said  to  faara  been  stimolated  bj  the  predictions  of 
umlagBis  and  aDotbaann,  whom  he  was  rery  ready 
to  caanlt.   Ha  waa  bulad  in  his  apamneats  by  sev- 
■al  of  tbs  eoBspiiHors,  after  stn^ling  with  th«n  for 
some  titne,  in  hu  45th  year,  and  in  the  fifteenth  of  his 
nin.   On  the  news  of  Itis  death,  Uie  senate  asaem- 
blcd  aod  elected  M.  Cocceiua  Nerra  emperer. — The 
•banctet  of  Domitian  is  represented  by  all  ancient 
lislitriimt  in  the  dsrkeat  colours,  as  being  a  compound 
ol  timidity  and  cruelty,    disstranlation  vaA  anogance, 
of  aetf-indulgence  and  stem  severity  towards  others. 
He  gavo  hioMelf  op  to  erary  excess,  and  planged  into 
the  BoaC  degrading  vices.    Conceiving  at  last  the  mad 
ida  of  airoeadiig  divine  honoars  to  himself,  be  as- 
somsd  tbs  tiuea  <^  Lord  and  God,  and  claimed  to  be 
a  SOD  of  Minerva.   Soon  after  he  had  succeeded  to 
tbs  govonmait,  be  ioddged  in  that  love  of  solitode, 
■Uea  paide  and  fear  combined  to  lander  in  a  tnj 
dat  tima  dm  most  omfixnied  of  aU  Ilia  halrits.  In 
dn  be^pnmng  of  his  nign,  says  lus  Uographer,  be  ac- 
coatomed  tumself  to  spoid  several  hours  eveiy  day  in 
the  Bthcteat  privacy,  employed  Ireqnently  in  nothing 
else  than  in  catching  Biea,  and  pieicing  them  with  m 
ahaip  iastronent.    Hence  die  well-known  remark 
owde  hf  VttaiB*  Crnpoa,  who,  vriien  uked  whether 
tkere  wan  vof  one  wiui  the  empsor,  replied, "  JVb,  not 
ewen  « Ar-**   Domitian  took  a  delight  in  inspiring  otb- 
en  win  Mnnr;  and  Dio  CaasiDe  laSa  of  a  smgDlal 
h^ao&t,  to  wbieh  be  invited  tba  principal  members 
of  toe  senate  and  eqaeatrian  onler,  where  everything 
worn  the  ^ipearance  <d  an  intoided  execution.  He 
ODce  not  convened  the  senate  to  determine  in  what 
way  a-  laue  totbot  sfaoad  be  cooked,  whether  whole 
sadivida£   And  y«t  at  one  time,  before  bis  becoming 
em  pel  or,  Domitian  had  applied  himself  to  liteiatare, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  composed  several  poems  and 
other  work*. — The  senate,  after  his  death,  issued  a  de- 
cree thai  hii  name  abould  be  stmck  cat  of  the  Roman 
annals,  and  oUitented  from  every  public  monument 
TactC,  8.  69,  aeqj.—U.  ib.,  4,  3,  teqq.~- 

Smetam^  VU.  S}omit.'~Dia  Caaa^  m.—Ftin.jmHtt., 
4^  11.— IL,  Pmug^  fiS,  8,  dee.— Av.,  Sat.,  <  87, 

oatnua.   Vid.  Domitia  II. 
Donrros,  I.  Abenobarbos,  the  fint  of  the  Domitian 
&imly  that  bete  the  surname  of  Abenobarbus,  lived 
dwvt  tfae  beginniog  of  the  sixth  century  from  the 
handny  of  ife  city. — IL  OnefoaAhenobarbas,  aon<^ 
Um  pneedmg,  vns  plebeian  edOe  A.U.G.  668,  B.C. 
J9S;  pntea  A.n.C.  5S0;  and  c«»al  A.U.C.  562. 
{Jm-M^A—U.,  49, 35,  iLc.y-m.  Cneius  Aben- 
ibaifaw,  waa  consul  B.C.  1S2.    He  eonqoered  Bi- 
toibia,  gVDtfal  of  the  Arremi,  slaying  20,000  and  ma- 
bag  aobo  prisoners.   On  bis  return  to  Rome  be  ob- 
taoMl  a  :nampb.— -IV.  Lacins  Abenobaibue,  was 
^mmtar  B.C.  86,  and  ptator  acnaeyeai*  after.   In  the 
fonr  64  B.C.  he  attained  to  the  eoniulship.   He  and 
f  iialiiliia  wefe  the  first  to  oppose  Cesar  in  his  inva> 
MSB  «f  Inly.   Betnyed  by  ma  own  troops  into  the 
osDsAa  of  tbs  conqneeor  at  the  culture  of  Corfininm, 
rec««sd  bis  liberty,  sod  sgain  laiaine  a  little  army 
el       «W9  expense,  sustained  a  siege  at  Msssilia.  Ee- 
f  fvifg  tfcsoee,  we  find  him  with  Pompey  m  Macedo- 
nis,  «*9  iba  dalormtDed  eneittT  of  Casar,  md  Snally 
ho  &0  in  fliefiiflfat  after  ^battle  of  Fhirsalia.  (Cis., 
£>.  mi.  Ftm.,\  it.,  10,  13.— Jil.,  Bp.  ai 

AU.,  Vt  Ac.) — V.  Cneias  Menobarbna,  son  of  the  pt»- 
eediK.  iaterited  all  bis  latbn'e  halnd  towsrda  Cassr. 
A^-tf  tho  daadi  of  tfae  ktte,  be  ooied  tba  partr  of 


fiiutua  and  Cssatns.  Aftei  the  battle  of  IHiijppt  bs 
went  over  to  the  trtumvirs,  was  patdooed,  umI,  during 
the  eaaoiMg  year,  obtained  llie  eonsolsbip,  A.U.C.  7!f3. 
Snbaeqaetttlyt  bowevar,  be  attadied  himself  to  Octa- 
vina  against  Antoi^,  but  died  before  he  could  render 
the  fonner  any  service. — VT.  Cneius  Ahenobarbns, 
father  of  Nero,  married  Agrippina,  the  daoriiter  of 
GennaniciiB,  B.C.  38.  He  Sanded  bis  bi^oktb  by 
the  fbiocity  of  his  character  and  the  corrnpuon  of  bia 
morals.  In  sarly  life  be  killed  one  of  bw  freedmei^ 
wbo  would  not  drink  as  much  as  be  wahed  faim  to  do. 
He  tore  oat  also  the  eye  of  a  Roman  knisfat  vriio  dia- 
played  towards  him  a  freedom  of  spirit  that  gave  of- 
fence. Being  accused  before  Claudius  of  treasont 
adultery,  and  other  crimes,  he  only  esc^>ed  by  the 
death  of  that  emperor.  He  used  to  any,  that  from  hun- 
aelf  and  bis  wife  there  could  only  ^ring  a  monster 
deadly  to  the  homan  nee,  a  loedietioa  fetally  voifiod 
u  Naro.  {Tacit.,  Aim.,  i,  78.— id.  H.,  6, 4S,  &c.) 

DoNAms,  .£liiT8,  I.  a  celebrated  fftammarian,  born 
in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  ^ut  A.D.  338. 
He  was  preceptor  to  St.  Jerome,  who  speaks  vrith 
great  ap[nobatton  of  his  talents,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  explained  the  comedies  Teience.  Inde* 
pendent  of  hu  commmitaiias  on  Viigil  and  Totene^ 
Donatns  eon^KMed  a  treatise  porety  riemeotary,  in 
which  be  treated  of  the  ei^t  parts  of  speech  tndivtdn* 
ally.  This  work  waa  higmv  esteemed,  and  Diomedes 
the  gnmmarian  entertahiea  so  high  an  opinion  of  its 
merits,  as  aubseqnently  to  add  it  to  bia  own  work  on 
Latin  grammar.  Some,  thoogfa  withont  the  least  so  • 
tbtnlty,  maintain  that  the  commentarisa  of  Donatnt  on 
Vugtl  and  Terence  are  lost,  and  that  those  wbieh  at 
the  present  day  bear  his  name  are  spurious.  That  on 
Virgil  is  very  nnimporunt,  it  is  true,  and  appears  wor- 
thy tieither  of  tlie  tmthor  commented  on,  nor  'of  tfafr 
reputation  of  the  grammariaB  «e  whom  it  is  ascri- 
be. But  the  commentary  on  Torence  is  extremely 
vabiable.  Some  writers  assign  the  commentary  on 
Virgil  not  to  .£lius  Donatus,  but  to  daodins  Tiberius 
Donatue.  (Coomre  the  remarits  of  Heyne  on  tbs 
life  of  Virgil  W  Donatus;  vol.  1,  p.  168,  m  notis.)— 
II.  A  bishop  of  Numidia,  in  the  fourth  ceirtury.  Ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  be  waa  the  founder  of  the 
sect  ofDonatista,  which  grew  out  of  a  schiom  prodoceo 
by  the  election  of  a  bishop  of  Carthage.  He  wsa  da. 
posed  end  ezcommnoicated  in  councils  held  at  Borne 
and  at  Ailes,  in  the  years  313  and  814,  bat  was  foi 
soma  time  after  supported  by  a  party  at  home.  What 
fertber  h^^>e&ed  to  nim  is  not  known. — III.  A  Ushop 
of  Carthage,  chosen  to  that  office  m  816.  He  contin- 
ued and  sui^Mrrted  the  scbism  produced  In  his  name- 
sake, which  Ic^  to  a  persecnUon  under  the  Emperoi 
Constons,  in  which  tbe  imperial  arms  finally  prevailed, 
and  Donatus  died  in  exile  about  86fi.  According  to 
St  Augustin.  this  pralale  mamtuned  an  ineqoali^  of 
persons  in  the  Trinity.  (GortoftV  Bicgr.  Dkt.,  vol. 
1,  p.  663. 

DoNtsA,  an  island  in  the  lesrian  Sea,  ooa  of  the 
,  Sporades.  It  lay  sootbeast  of  Icaria,  and  east  of  Pat- 
mos.  Tbe  marble  (d)tained  from  this  idand  was 
green.  It  is  thongbt  to  conMpond  to  the  modem  JIo- 
clia.  (Compere,  as  regards  this  island,  tbe  foUowing 
authorities :  TaeU.,  Ami.,  4,  80— Afsia,  2, 7.—Plm^ 
4,  18. — Sta^.  Byg.,  a.  ».  &ovow)ta.) 

D6ats,  the  inhabiUnts  of  Doris.  Doris.) 

DoaUs,  a  river  of  India  extra  Gsngem.  Mamien 
makes  it  correspond  to  the  amaU  river  Pegu. 
graph.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  S49  aod  264.)   Others,  bow- 
ever,  ara  in  fevour  of  tiw  modem  Zanfo*,  tba  month 
of  wUek  ism  tbe  kingdom  of  TMfKtn.  . 

DorfoN,  a  town  of  Maaaeoia,  wbem  Thamyrm  the 
moBlciatt  chaHengMl  the  Musea  to  a  tnal  Adl 
Pattewlas  (4  S3)  notices  this  ancient  town,  of  vrtoei 
hesawthemmanesrafcontainnsmedAebaia.  Slia- 
>.  howOTBT,  aaaerta  that  no  soch  pUeo  w»  known  fa 
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■xM  in  liis  day,  bal  ibtt  some  identified  t  with  in  oa- 
•con  loWD  named  Olorii,  in  the  Menemu  diitiiet  of 
Anion  (360).  Thia  nuj  have  bean  the  vpot  alluded  to 
•T  PauHiuaa.  Homer  (ILf  894}  anigna  Donom 
10  the  dsminioBS  of  Neatn-.  Hetiod  aeena  to  have 
ad^pMd  a  diflerant  tnditioa  fnm  other  poets,  soiee  he 
noMiTei  the  seoie  of  tbe  atoiy  of  Thanmia  to  Dotiam 
in  Thsaaalf  (op.  Sttj^  Bpt.,  t.  *.  ^tm.—Pkn., 
*t  5). 

Doiia,  a  couurjr  of  Greece,  aituate  to  the  aoDth  of 
Theaaaljr,  and  aqwnted  from  it  hy  the  range  of  Mount 
CEta.  On  the  lontfa  tt  had  the  Locri  Oxob.  On  the 
•aet  it  waa  parted  from  the  Locti  Epicnemklii  by  the 
Pindoa,  a  branch  of  the  Gejdiiaens ;  and  on  the  weat 
from  ^lolia  by  a  put  of  the  chain  of  (Eta.  Ita  ter- 
ritory  waa  of  small  sixe,  extending  only  about  40  miles 
in  length.  The  coontry,  thongh  mounuinoiia,  bad  still 
sereial  beautiful  plains,  and  waa  very  fruitful. — The 
Dorians  were  the  most  powerful  of  the  Hellenic  tribes, 
and  derived  their  origin,  aa  they  i»eteaded,  fn»a  a 
oqrthie  peraonace  namad  Dama,  who  ia  genenlly  mado 
the  eon  of  HeUen,  thoiwh  he  ia  deaeribM  aa  Ibe  son  et 
Xntboa  by  En^Mdea  (&n.,  1B90).  Herodotna  (1, 6S) 
nentiona  five  anecesaire  migrations  of  thia  race.  'Ilieir 
first  eettlement  was  in  Pbthiotia,  in  the  time  of  Deu- 
calion ;  die  next  under  Dorus,  in  Hestieotia,  at  the 
foot  of  Oasa  aod  Olympna ;  the  third  on  Mount  Pin- 
dna,  after  they  had  bem  expelled  by  the  (Tadmaana 
from  Heatiaotiak  In  thia  aettletnent,  aaya  Hwrodotos, 
they  were  called  the  Macedonian  people ;  and  he  elso- 
imra  (8,  43)  attributes  to  the  Dorians  a  Macedonian 
origin ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  real  con- 
nexioD  between  the  Dorians  and  the  Macadoniana, 
who  were  of  Ilhrriat>  arigin  (JfiiUer,  Doriasu,  vol.  1, 
p.  S),  beyond  tUa  vicinity  of  abode.  The  fourth  set- 
thoMBt  <f  the  Doriana,  aeeoiding  to-  Herodotos)  was 
k  Dry^'i  (afterwaid  called  the  Doric  Tetiapolis) ; 
and  fQetr  Ml  migration  was  to  the  Peloponneana. 
Another,  and  most  remarkable  expedition,  not  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  waa  the  voyage  of  a  Dorian  col- 
ony to  Crete,  which  ia  stated  to  have  taken  place 
while  they  were  in  their  aecond  eettlement,  at  the  foot 
of  Olympus  {Androm.,  ap.  Strab.,  475);  and  Dori- 
ana  are  mentioned  among  the  inbabitanta  of  Uiat  isl- 
and even  by  Homer  (Oi.,  19, 174).  The  eastern  coast 
was  the  first  part  which  tbeyoccopied.  {Stm>kyltu,ap. 
Strab.,  475).  Thia  earlj  eettlement  in  Cnto  maat 
not  be  confounded  wi^  the  two  subsequent  expeditions 
of  the  Dorians  to  that  island,  which  took  place  after 
tbey  were  well  settled  in  the  Peloponnesus,  the  one 
from  lAConiSt  under  the  guidsnce  of  Pollia  and  Del- 
I^uB ;  the  other  from  Argtdia,  under  Althraienea.  The 
migration  of  the  Dorians  to  the  Peloponnesus,  which 
ia  genanlhr  called  "  the  return  of  the  descendants  of 
Hercules,"  is  extoeasly  stated  to  have  occurred  80 
years  after  the  Trojan  ym,  that  is,  in  B.C.  1104. 
(Tiinf^,  1,  IS.)  The  origin  aod  nature  of  the  con- 
nexion whicii  snbaiated  between  the  Htt8clid«  and 
ttta  Doriana  are  inTtdvod  in  much  obsoority.  Tbe 
Doriana  were,  from  veiy  eariy  timea,  divided  into  three 
tribea,  and  the  ^ithet  tbrice  divided"  (rptxalKec)  is 
applied  to  them  by  Homer  in  the  passages  ref«ned 
to  above.  These  three  tribes  were  the  Hyllcans,  the 
Drmanes,  and  the  PampbyUaas.  Now  tlie  two  latter 
tnbea  are  said  to  haT*  bmo  deacended  from  Dymaa 
wui  Pamphylua,  the  two  ama  of  JEgimiua,  a  mythi- 
cal Doric  king  •,  and  the  first  claimed  a  descent  from 
Hyllos,  the  son  of  Hercules.  An  attempt  haa  been 
made  to  ahow  that  the  Hyllvans  were  of  Doric  origin, 
aa  wall  aa  the  otbev  two  tribes.  (JfiiUcr,  Dorians,  1, 
chap.  8,  sect,  ft.)  It  ia  more  natural,  however,  to  in- 
Ter  from  the  traditions,  aa  well  aa  bam  the  diqdicate 
divimtiea  of  the  Doriana,  that  the  gaBoiae  Dwiano  were 
ioelndcd  in  the  two  other  tribea,  and  that  the  Hera- 
clid*  wwe  a  powerful  AchMn  ftmily,  nmted  wiUi 
dwai  in  a  aimiUr  maonar,  bat  by  a  anonsai  tia  than 


the  .£toIiana  under  Qxylua,  who  are  also  mi  to  ban 
taken  part  in  this  expedition.   'Hw  HeracUda,  then, 
with  their  .^tolian  and  Dorian  alliea,  ciosaed  the  Co- 
rinthian  Gulf  from  Naupaetus,  invaded  and  subdued 
Elis,  which  was  assigned  to  the  £toIbn  ctieftain;  an^ 
bending  their  steps  southward,  contpered  snccet^nlj, 
and  wim  greater  or  lees  difficulty,  Measenia,  Lacooii, 
Argolia,  Corinth,  and  Megaria.   In  Laconis  thernna 
joined  by  the  Cadm»an  clan  of  the  ^gidv,  wiw  is- 
siated  them  in  their  tedious  war  vriih  Amjcla,  and  af- 
terward took  part  in  the  colonies  to  Tbera  and  Cyrene. 
Una  invasion,  which  so  materially  affected  the  deati- 
niea  of  (Steece,  waa  very  aimilar  in  ita  chuictct  to 
IberetnmofthBlmeliteatoPaleatine.  Theinsdan, 
who,  Kke  the  descendants  of  Abrahan,  broasfat  didi 
wivea  ai>d  children  with  them,  though  they,  pemaps,  did 
not  completely  abandon  Uieir  last  settlement,  vtiudi 
was  still  called  aod  considered  Dorian  {Thua/i.,  I, 
107),  numbered  about  90,000  fi|^Ungmen,  on  the  higb- 
eat  estimate.   (MuBtr,  Doritau,  1,  ch.  4,  sect.  B.) 
Thay  were  tfaecefera  very  inteior  in  number  to  the  in- 
babitanta of  the  oountriaa  vAieb  they  conqoerad;  but 
the  anperiori^  of  their  peculiar  tactics  ensured  than 
an  eaij  vieto^  in  the  field,  and  tbey  aiq>esr  to  ban 
taken  all  the  strong  placea  either  by  a  long  blockidc, 
or  by  some  lucky  au^riae ;  for  they  were  altogether 
unalulled  in  Uie  art  of  taking  walled  towns.   The  goi> 
emment  which  the  Doriana  eataWahed  in  all  the  conn- 
triea  which  they  thoe  invadad  and  conquered,  waa,  it 
might  have  been  expected,  very  acolomns  to  that  wUd> 
the  Norman  invaaion  introduced  into  England,  nuBcb. 
an  ariatocracy  of  eonqueat ;  for  while  the  ai-eceMfa! 
invadera  remained  on  a  footmg  of  equality  among  them 
selves,  all  the  old  inbabiUnta  of  toe  COttntiy  weceia 
doced  to  an  infoior  eimdition,  liko  tha  Saxon*  In  Eof 
land.    They  ware  called  nptouuut  or  "dweBen 
around,"  a  name  correniondtng  to  the  PfaUbOrgw, « 
"  citizras  of  the  Palisade,"  at  Anseburg,  who  dwelt  ii 
the  city  suburbs,  without  the  wall  of  the  citv;  to  tlx 
"  pale"  in  Ireland  before  the  time  of  James  I. ;  to  tla 
people  of  the  contado  in  Italy  ;  and  to  the  Fauzbom- 
geoia  in  France.   (JVuAuAr,  Hitman  Hitt.,  vol.  1,  p 
396,  Cttmbr.  trmu.—AnuitTt  T^ucydideM,  vol  1, 
6S6.)   Iht  nsnal  name  for  a  constitution  in  a  Doriat 
atate  waa  **  an  order,"  or  regnlatire  prineiple  (cioftac), 
and  thia  name  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  eirenn- 
stance  that  the  attention  of  the  Dorian  legiahton  was 
principally,  if  not  solely,  directed  to  the  establithmeiit 
of  a  Bjatem  of  military  diecipUne,  and  to  the  encottr- 
agement  of  that  atrict  anborduation  which  ia  the  reealt 
of  it.   The  neceaaity  of  this  waa  appaient,  from  the 
peculiar  reladon  nbsiating  betwoeo  the  Dorians  and 
their  iraptoucot.   It  waa  li^  soperiot  prowess  and  dii- 
cipline  that  the  ibrmer  had  aeqniiod  their  nnk.  ind  it 
was  only  by  a  lumtitraanea  of  this  anperiori^  that  the; 
could  Mpe  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  same  posi- 
tion.  Toe  aame  occaaitm  for  atrict  disctpline  may  alaa 
aeconnt  far  the  axtraMioBiy  tostAzity  wnidi  pnoafled 
in  noat  Dorian  eotununtdea.   Hie  Dorian  woma  en* 
joyed  a  degrea  of  cmsideiatiim  titraaual  among  Ax 
wt^n.   The  Syaaitia  or  common  tablea,  which  weie 
eatablished  in  most  Doric  states,  were  designed  to  ad 
monish  those  of  the  privileged  class,  that,  living  u 
th^  did  in  the  midat  nS  a  conquered  but  nnmerotn 
popalation,  tbey  moat  not  consider  tb«nse)vea  to  have 
any  individual  exiatenee,  but  mmt  live  only  for  the 
sake  of  their  order.   (Conat^lt  MvUer'a  Ooruau,  Eng- 
tratu.,  Oxford,  1830,  2  vola.  8vo. — Aerouitn,  Ltkr- 
btuh  der  Grieekuchai  StaattaltertlnaiuT,  H^ddlb, 
1886,  tranalated  Oxford,  1888. — Leuhmm,  Sff 
tanueke  StoMtnirfaMtung,  A«*2a«^  ISM. — BneifA 
U».  Knoal.,  vol.  9,  p.  89.)— II.  A  colony  of  .he  Do 
riana  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of  Cam.    Oa  the 
airival  of  the  Doriana  in  Ana,  they  fumed  tiMmaeliM 
into  aix  independent  atatea  or  sinaU  npnUlea,  whid 
veto  confined  within  Aa  boonds  of      tnutv  eibta 
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HeN  wtn  IdDdoa,  lalnsw.  Cuninw,  Cm,  Coidtia, 
tnd  Hftlicaniustw.  Othsr  cities  in  tba  timet,  called 
60111  tliani  Bnria,  belonged  to  their  confedencjr ;  but 
Uw  inhabitaBU  ti  thew  aiz  alone,  u  tnie  and  eenuiue 
DsduN,  una  admitttd  into  the  leniplo  at  Tiiope, 
lAm  fittj  B^ibitod  aolemn  gamea  in  bononr  or  Apol- 
lo Tna^oa.  The  priiea  were  tripods  orbrass,  which 
the  vkioca  wan  obliged  to  conaeciate  to  Apollo,  and 
hwra  in  the  taii^de.  When  Agasicles  of  mlicamas- 
aoa  woo  the  piae,  he  tiansgressed  this  custom,  and 
earned  the  ti^f)i  to  his  own  house,  on  which  account 
Iba  et  HalieanasaBa  was  ercr  aflorwaid  eicludad 
bam  the  Dodsn  coofedoney.  The  Dorians  were  from 
that  time  hnown  hy  the  name  of  the  five  cities,  or 
Pwlsyrfit,  aitd  no  longer  by  that  of  Haapalu. — III. 
A  goddsM  of  Uie  eea,  dan^tei  of  Oceanos  and  Tethys. 
She  matiied  her  brother  Nereaa,  by  w]tom  she  bad  60 
dughten  called  Nereides.  Her  name  is  often  used 
loupressthe  aeeileelf.  iPropert.,  1, 17, 25.— Fir;., 
Eti.,  10.— Maud.,  nny.}— IV.  A  female  of  Locn, 
in  llahr,  daa^hter  of  ZenMoa,  whom  DionyshiB  the  El- 
do;  M  Sicily,  nwzied  the  sane  d^  with  Ariftomaeha. 
ifii.  Dicnysiiis.) 

DoRucoa,  a  (Uain  in  Thrace,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Hriims,  where,  aecwding  to  Herodotus  (7, 69),  Xerxea 
numbered  his  land  forces,  ss  he  was  msichiog  upon 
Gtsfce.  The  mode  in  which  bis  officers  ascertained 
the  T™™"*  of  his  boopo  was  thia :  they  drew  op  in 
'.nenhce  •  body  'itf  10,000  m»i;  and  making  these 
stand  together  at  conuoactly  as  possible,  they  traced  a 
circle  aioood  thuon.  Diamisaing  these,  they  enclosed 
tfaeurdewith  a  wall  tneasthifl^;  into  this  tbev  intro- 
loeed  the  am^  by  bodiaa  of  10^000  mm  eaca  time. 
.'Fid.  Xeoss.) 

I>oKanan,«ff  ymecflROCtly  Dosaennoa,  a  Roman 
fmaie  pott,  and  wiitet  ot  AtaQuie  fables,  who  eojoyed 
3DawaB  iwntatioK  as  a  popular  dramatist.  (Compare 
f9$mu,  lb  Poet.  Ltt.  tnceri.  tU.,  c.  7,  p.  64.)  Hor- 
ice  makiea  mottioD  of  htm  (£}>.,  1,  2,  173.)  He  pur- 
■icnlarly  excelled  in  drawing  the  characters  of  parar 
«tea ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  ^>pUuee  which  tliese 
■■hdted  from  the  lower  ordera,  he  would  seem,  from 
the  cranm  of  Honce,  to  have  been  temped  to  go  still 
friihat.aad'p<MliaattentoozttemeaL  Titesamepoet 
alao  pleasanlly  dlndea  to  his  caielesaaeaa  and  negli* ' 
genco  as  ewiiter,  by  saying  that  he  traveised  the  stsge 
w^  hie  sock,  or  comic  slipper,  loose  and  untira. 
Seneca  makes  mention  of  the  inscription  on  his  tomb ; 
fiom  winch  epita[di  aome  have  inferred  that  he  was 
disttngmdwd  as  a  moral  writer.  It  ran  as  follows  : 
**Ho^antiM,tt»aMaml)outiimUge."  (Sencc., 
Eput.t  S9.  e.— F«Arte.,  BUL  LtL,  ml  3,  p.  338,  ugq.) 

Dos  so,  C.  F^ios,  a  Roman,  who,  according  to  tne 
old  legnnd,  when  Rome  waa  id  the  possession  of  the 
Gsnle,  issued  from  the  Capitid,  which  was  then  be* 
sieged,  to  go  sod  trfTer  on  Moos  Quirinalis  a  stated 
— "Tifrnr  enfoiaed  on  the  Fabian  house.   In  the  Ga- 
bine  ciDcton,  and  bearing  Uie  aacnd  things  in  his 
hndn^  hm  Jaw  ended  mm  the  Capitol  and  passed 
drom^  the  aoann  widtont  betraying  the  leaat  signs 
of  femx.    When  he  had  finished  his  sacrifice,  be  re- 
tnEDcd  to  the  C^itol  unmolested  by  the  foe,  who  were 
artftnirhi^  at  his  boldness,  and  did  not  obstruct  his 
peessge  or  molest  his  sacrifice.   (Lie.,  6,  46.) 
DoBva^esMofHbUen.   (Fid.  Dsvia.) 
DsKTiuBini  and  Bobtuos,  a  city  of  Pbrygis,  now 
£MfcM&eir,  at  the  jonctira  of  the  Batbys  and  Thym- 
bria,  two  fannchea  of  the  Ssngariua,  and  on  the  con- 
fines (tf  Bitbynia.   The  plain  of  Dorylanm  is  often 
naentiMked  by  the  Byxantioe  historisns  as  the  place  of  as- 
esaalilafln  of  the  armies  of  the  Eaatem  empire  in  their 
ms  agunet  the  Torits ;  snd  it  is  described  by  Anna 
CoBnena  aa  being  the  first  ext«)sive  plain  of  Phrygia 
■Aar  croeaiBg  the  ridges  of  Mount  Olympus,  sod  after 
Maanff  X^nos.   For  amne  remarks  en  ihe  modem 
bkiF^fai;  eoaaalt  IV<^«*<  CtUeaimt  toL    p.  SOS. 


Ddsdit,  a  surname  of  Antigonns  III.,  because  ns 
promued  and  never  performed ;  iuvov,  in  Greek,  i.  e., 
ehout  togiM}  i.  e.,  always  promising.  (Fid.  Antigv- 
uns  III.) 

Bb&co,  I.  a  celebrated  Athenian  Iepalat<v»  who 
flourished  about  the  39tfa  Olympiad,  B.C.  6SI.  Snidae 
tells  us  that  he  brought  forward  his  code  of  laws  in 
this  year,  snd  that  he  was  then  aq  old  man.  Aristotle 
{Poixt.,  2,  tub  fia.)  sa<rs,  that  Draco  adapted  Us  laws 
to  the  existing  constitution,  and  that  they  contained 
nothingjparticular  beyond  the  severilv  of  their  penal 
ties.  The  slightest  theft  was  puniabed  capitaOy,  as 
well  as  the  moat  atrocious  murder ;  and  Demadea  re- 
mariced  (tf  his  laws,  that  they  were  written  with  blood, 
and  not  with  ink.  [PUt.,  Vit.  Sol.,  c.  17.)  Draco, 
howerer,  deserves  credit  ss  the  first  who  introduced 
writtm  laws  at  Athens,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  im- 
proved the  criminal  courts,  by  his  transfer  of  cases  of 
ttloodshed  from  the  archoo  to  the  e{)betn  {/ul.  Pol- 
lux, 8,  134,  teff.),  since  before  his  tune  the  arcboot 
had  a  ri^t  of  settling  all  cases  arbitrarily,  and  without 
anwal  i  a  riritt  which  they  enjoyed  in  other  cases  un- 
til Solon's  Qme.  (Bekker,  Aned.  Grac.,  p.  449,  L 
S3«)  It  B)^)ears  that  there  were  some  ofiences  which 
he  did  not  punish  with  death ;  for  instance,  loss  of  civ- 
il righu  was  ^e  punishmsnt  of  attempting  to  alter  ons 
of  his  laws,  {ptnottk.,  e.  AriMtocr.,  p.  714,  Beti.) 
Draco  was  an  arcbon  (Patucn.,  8,  36,  8),  and,  conae 
quently,  an  Eupatrid :  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  sup> 
posed,  that  his  object  was  to  favour  the  lower  oiders, 
through  his  code  seems  to  have  tended  to  abridge 
the  power  of  the  nobles.  The  Athenians,  it  is  said, 
could  not  endure  the  rigour  of  his  laws,  and  the  lesis- 
lator  himself  vras  iddiged  to  withdraw  to  the  ialand  of 
.£^na.  Hare  be  vna  aetnaUy  aofibcated  in  die  the- 
atre beneath  the  number  of  cloaks  and  garments  wlueh 
the  people  of  the  island,  according  to  the  usual  mode 
of  ezpreesiog  sppiobBtien  among  the  Greeks,  shower- 
ed upon  him.  He  was  buried  in  the  theatre.  On  the 
legiihtion  of  Draco  in  general,  consult  WaehMituUk, 
HtlUnuche  AUertkumik,  8,  1,  p.  239,  $efq.—Emyct. 
Ul.  Knou^.,  vol.  9,  p.  118. 

Dramca.     Vid.  Zarangtei. 

Dbavus,  a  river  of  Germany,  rising  in  the  Norican 
Alps.  (Pfin.,3,36.— Sfroio,3l4.)  It  traverses  the 
sonthem  parts  of  Noricum  and  Fannonia,  running  from 
west  to  east,  sod  fa\\a  into  the  Danube  near  the  city  of 
Comacum,  or  Erdent.  It  is  now  the  Drave.  Pt<4- 
emy  calls  it  Ihe  Darus.  The  Greek  copyists  fireqnent- 
ly  allowed  themselves  the  license  of  altering  names 
and  adding  renuoka,  which  only  tended  to  show  their 
own  ignonnce.  8oi  in  the  present  instance,  they 
state  uiat  this  river,  which  Ptolemy  calls  Darus,  is 
the  same  with  that  named  Daris  by  the  barbarians,  ot 
the  modem  DrvL  The  trudi  ia,  Pttdemy  means  the 
Dravus,  and  no  other.  (Jfouwr^  Oeogr.,  vol.  8,  p. 
661.) 

DupXotii,  L  a  town  of  Sicily,  north  of  Lilybmim, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Eryz.  Here  jEneas,  ac- 
cording to  Virgil,  lost  his  &tfaer  Ancfaises.  The  more 
c(»Tect  form  of  the  name  is  Drepana  (rd  ^penavd). 
Thia  place  was  founded  in  the  beginniM  of  the  first 
Punic  war  by-  Uie  Carthaginian  commaooer  Hamilcar, 
who  removed  hither  tbe  inbabitanta  of  Eryx,  and  other 
places  adjacent.  (Died.  Ste.,  S8,  9.)  lAqannm  and 
LilylMsam  fonned  the  two  most  inqwitant  mardme 
cities  held  by  tfie  Carthaguiana  in  Sic^.  OS  t)m 
place,  nesr  the  Agates  InsuhB,  was  fought  the  ht- 
moiv  nsval  battle  between  the  Romans  commanded 
by  Lutatius  Catulus,  and  the  Carthaginians  undei 
Hanno.  Tbe  Romans  nined  a  decisive  victory,  whi^ 
put  an  end  to  the  first  Punic  war.  Drepanim.  wu  so 
called  from  the'curvature  of  the  shore  m  its  vidni^ 
resembling  a  M/Oie  (iptiravov).  It  is  now  Trtmoa 
(JKawwrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  S,  j .  384,  >eqq.)—n.  f 
town  of  Bittqrnis,  on  the  Sinus  Astacenns,  called  h*. 
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obCoit  00  lb*  ffiow  ArtUent,  bdow  Aimaoe :  it  is 
BOW  Itat'ZafrtaU. 

Dbilo,  «  rirer  of  Illjnicnin,  which  ftJU  into  tb« 
Adriabe  it  I^as,  This  is  the  laivBst  of  th«  lUyriui 
•tntmi.  Stnbo  (816)  infomu  ns,  Uat  it  ms  mviga- 
ble  u  ftr  as  Ui«  countrr  of  the  Dudami,  whkb  is  a 
eonsidenble  distance  mm  the  sea,  as  they  inhabited 
the  sontbeni  part  of  what  is  now  Senia.  Hus  river 
b  fenned  principellpr  bf  the  juoction  of  two  othen,  the 
eoe  dtatiii^md  id  modem  geografdijr  bjr  the  naoM 
of  the  white  Drino,  which  rises  in  the  chain  of  Mount 
BertiscDB  {Strtt6M.,  CkrtMkm.  ».  Otagr.  Mi».,  toL 
S,  p.  >9) ;  the  other  flows  from  Uw  south,  oat  of  the 
great  lake  of  Ockrida,  the  ancient  Ljchiutis  Pmltis, 
and  unites  with  the  fiwmer  after  a  eooiw  of  nearij 
ifxtyailes:  this  is  commonly  tenasd  the  BbekOriM: 
(Owner's  AndtiU  Orttee,  toL  1,  p.  41.) 

DsoHDs  AcBiLLtt,  a  pmmonto^  near  the  nonth 
of  the  Borfstbenes.  (S&aio,  907. — Arrimn,  Peripl., 
p.  3l.~P*TipL  Ammym.,  p.  8  — JTde,  9,  1.— P/m., 
4,  S6.)  According  to  the  old  geographers,  Achilles, 
bsTinf  entered  Oat  Emdne  with  a  nostile  fleet,  after 
maging  the  eoest,  landed  on  this  pnoontorjr,  and 
exerdaed  himself  and  his  fbUomis  in  ntwiMf  and 
other  gymnastics  sports,   (ilfmiwrt,  Oeogr.,  vol  4, 

[>.  S34.)  It  is  a  low,  sandy,  and  nni^iabited  neck  of 
and,  resembling  somewhat  a  swoid  in  its  shape.  Str»- 
bo  cTidently  exceeds  the  tne  measarenlen^  when  be 
states  it  to  be  one  thousand  stadia.  Fliay  only  makes 
it  wgfa^  miles.  Its  modem  name  ia'aatd  to  be  Aosss* 
Ot^angaUh.  (Fid.  Leaee.) 
DaosifTiDs  and  DiotirrtA  {6  &povf»no(,  Ptol- — 
rrrer  of  Ganl,  risiiv  aDong 
ibe  Alpes  Cottia,  north  of  Brigantio  er-monpmi 
It  falls  ioto  the  Rhodanns  or  Bkmt,  about  tlvee  miles 
below  Aranio  or  Avignon,  after  a  course  of  one  han- 
d»d  and  eighty  miles,  and  is  now  called  the  Dia-^xte. 
Is  is  an  extremely  rapid  river,  and  below  the  modem 
town  of  SiMttran  H  has  been  band  impneiie^de  to 
throw  a  bridge  over  it  Ito  immdatione  are  freqimit 
wd *eiy destractive.  (Sfra&.,lSS. — linmgrt^Ongr., 
»ol.  8,  p.  78.) 

,  DkoIda,  tho  ministersof  reltgionamong  the  anctent 
Oaula  and  Britons.  Britain,  eecwding  to  CMar,  was 
the  great  school  of  the  Dmids,  and  their  chief  settle- 
ment was  in  the  Ishnd  ealled  Meoa  hy  Taellns,  now 
Anglesey.  The  natives  of  Gtnl  and  (Sermany,  who 
wiriied  to  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  mysteries  of 
Druidism,  resorted  to  this  island  to  complete  theb 
stndies. — ^Many  opinions  have  been  formed  re«p*ciing 
the  origin  of  the  name.  The  common  derivation  n 
from  opSe,  «n  oak,  either  from  their  inhabiting  and 
teaching  m  forests,  or,  as  Hiny  atatee,  because  they 
never  sserificed  bat  nnder  an  oak.  But  H  b  bard  to 
Imagine  how  the  Dmids  shonld  come  to  speak  Greek. 
Some  deduce  the  name  from  the  old  British  word  dru 
or  drew,  an  oak,  whence  they  take  4ptf  to  be  derived. 
This  last  derivation  receives  considerable  support  from 
a  passage  in  Diodorus  Siculus  (S,  81),  who,  speaking  of 
the  philosophers  and  priests  <tf  Gairi,  the  same  with  the 
Draids,  say*  that  they  vrere  called  2apuvidai,  a  term 
which  some  of  the  conunentators  trace  to  the  old  Greek 
fonn  mpavtf  {iSof),  a  kotimo  oak.  Weaeeling,  how- 
ever, it  mnst  be  acknowledged,  condemns  this  reading, 
and  is  in  ftvour  of  receivmg  into  the  text  the  form 
AposfAu,  where  otbera  read  Zapovtiai.  Among  the 
many  Oriental  derivations  which  have  been  given,  a 
hvoorite  one  b  that  from  the  Suiserit  term  Dmwidk, 
sianifyinig;Mer,  mUgtni  In  hbtotiea]  eonfermity  with 
this  deiivimon,  it  bu  been  nreed  that,  among  the  Hm- 
dua,  we  may  obaerve  in  the  Sanniass)  the  protossiwtal 
mendicant,  while  among  the  Druids  poverty  was  ntber 
a  nierit  than  a  disgiace. — The  arguments  in  favour  of 
ths  Oriental  origin  of  the  Dmids  are  deserving  of 
Sieal  attention,  altbongfa  too  Dumenras  to  he  hen  all 
4M 


DbginM  iMMioe  ond  Arislocle  ebsr  ■  « 
Dnlds  with  CbaUeuia,  Porstn  Magi,  and  iMt. 
ana,  in  wliicb  tbey  an  followed  by  other  minw.  Thi 
deities  of  the  Sanscrit  sdiod  are  elosetr  to  be  tweed 
in  the  oamee  <tf  the  Dmidical  gods.  Tbs  iuponano* 
which  ths  Druids  attachsd  to  bulb  snd  won  fssms 
another  very  etriking  mark  of  ceiocideDoa.  Tlw  Dra- 
idieal  mysteries  sbo  are  said  by  Dspviee  to  have  boai 
neaily  paiallel  to  the  ritee  of  BhawsM*  aad  ineaisa 
Ib  the        nd  orifao  Dnrite  «•  Ukewb*  dbcm  tkB 

aaend  staff  of  Oko  Bnhi^Be.  Bih  f  in  iii  cw 

seerated  beads;  both msde almoet  andlsss lastiations 
both  wore  linen  tiaras:  and  Mamnco  vauMhs  that  the 
circle,  Brahma's  symbol,  and  the  oreseeot,  that  of  8m, 
were  both  Dmidieal  onuunents.  So  abo  there  waa  a 
etrikiM  leeemMaiioe  betwen  the  Botioo  eoteitaiaed 
hvthBllnuda«rn8np«MBebftaidtbM  fondta 
tbo  eaend  wrili^  ot  Ifa*  Hiaiia  —Tlw  Smifc 
fonned  a  distinet  caste,  possaaa^  the  giearteet  u 
tbority,  being  the  learned  hmd  tad  pbBoasf^ien  of  tbs 
nation,  and  havktg  abo  very  great  aathoo^  in  tbo 
goverament  of  the  etate.  Julius  Caear  has  wft  mora 
infwmatioo  concerning  them  (ban  any  other  writer. 
According  to  him,  they  porfcrtaad  aH  pnUb  and  pri- 
vate sacnlbcs,  eaplainea  the  doedrlnes  of  reNgioB,  db 
triboted  all  kinds  of  rewards,  adminislered  jnstioe  at 
atated  times,  and  detenuned  the  poniabment  vstiieh 
ahoold  be  ii^ieted  on  ofeudera.  Whoever  oppoeed 
their  docisitms  was  exeommonicated  by  tbsna,  and 
was  thereby  deprived  of  sll  shaia  in  poblic  worehip. 
They  conM  even  pnoounee  thb  curse  against  a  v^iole 
peopb ;  and,  in  fact,  their  power  had  batdly  any  Un 
Its.  Thev  appointod  tbo  Invest  offieen  in  all  Aa 
cities,  and  tbeee  dared  not  vndaitake  wydamg  vrilk 
oat  tbeir  advice  end  direction.  Tlwy  were  ftaad  fapst 
taxes  and  all  (raUie  bmdais.  Instruction  in  laligieaa 
and  all  other  kjnda«f  knowlei^  the  art  ef  war  akoe 
excepted,  was  btmsted  entirafy  to  them.  They  gave 
oral  mstmctwD  ia  the  form  of  vacsos,  whbh  oftaa  had 
a  hidden  maaatBg^  and  iriibh.tlio«i^  tTTWumlTng  ts 
naoy  Ihoasande,  wen  cenwiitred  to  ■emorj  br  uani 
.  According  la  Caear,  Aey  belbnd  m  ibe  ua- 
BiMtality  of  the  aool,  and  its  tranaaugivtion  throD^ 
difiareot  bodies.  They  taught,'  monover,  the  natnra 
and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  megmtode  <rf 
the  universe  snd  the  earth,  ths  natnn  of  vao^  vai 
the  power  of  the  eeds.  Tbey  abo  practised  astn^ogy, 
ma^,  and  sootassying.  Accoidmg  to  V\my,  tbsy 
were  not  ignorant  w  naMiril  {Moe^i^  and  pliyaie. 
Tbey  had  a  wonderfol  reverence  Ax  the  mia^ietoa, 
a  parasitical  plant,  which  grows,  not  from  the  aartb, 
but  im  other  plants,  panientariy  the  oak.  Tbis  Uwy 
bokod  i^on  as  the  hirtiest  object  in  nature.  Iltey 
likewise  eateemed  the  o^  eamd.  The  Draida  1^ 
a  common  superior,  who  was  elected  by  a  sDsjoiity  ol 
votes  from  their  own  number,  and  who  enjoyad  hb 
digni^  for  life.  In  their  sacrifioee,  4ie  Dmida  oAob 
immoUted  human  victfnia.  (Ccs.,  B.  G.,  6, 13,  wyf . 
— Fitn.,  16,  44.)  Ovsar  states  dnt  the  membexa  of 
the  Gallic  nobility  might  alone  enter  the  order  of  tba 
Diuids.  P(»phj>ry,  on  the  other  hand  (da  A^atm.,  4, 
17),  makes  sdmission  into  thb  prieslhood  to  bavw  banc 
open  to  all  who  could  obtain  Oe  consent  of  dMsr  M* 
low-citixess.  The  seveit^,  hoerawi,  of  a  kH^  and 
rigorous  novitiate,  occupying  manr  yeua^  woaid  «fMr 
ale  as  an  effectual  barrier  to  tbe  aamjesba  of  naoy.— 
As  regards  tbe  wisdom  of  wfaieh  the  Draids  wan  «hs 
depositaries,  it  may  be  ramaiked,  that,  maong  aU  Iba 
eanv  natiooa  of  aaliqui^,  a  aacnrdotal  casta  of  mmma^ 
kind  or  ether  l^ppear,  1^  obssmtba  ef  tha  stan 
the  idienoatena  of  MRara,  to  hat*  fanaed  for 
selres  a  4>ocies  of  scientific  nligioD,  if  it  may 
termed,  wbich  was  carefully  tresmied  np  by  tbe  i 
order,  uid  rendered  insccessiUe  to  the  pei^  at  largv. 
Hence  those  oral  traditions  which  wan  always  coo- 
fined  to  the  Umiie  of  the  sanetnary,  and  those 
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KMks  wUeh  ««n  doand  agiint  Um  prahnt  crowd. 
Soch  WWB,  uDOog  tb*  Etnuiau,  tbe  Acherontic  and 
buiii  booki  of  T^gM>  eonUioing  the  precepli  «f  Mpi- 
coUnn,  kgiabtion,  ntadicioe,  the  roles  of  dtrnatian, 
of  atMeoiolagy,  of  t«tR4ogy,  and  sIm  a  VTatem  of 
■MUfifaynra :  tooh  were,  amoog  the  Egyptimoa,  the 
baika  m  Hma  Ttiw igirt— ;  todi  are,  ammig  the 
HndM.  the  Tedu,  the  Powuia%  the  Anges,  with 
their  mmuaaMf  eenmentniee ;  and  ewdi  wai  tite 
nacd  wiidon  of  the  Gallie  Dmida^Tbe  Meat  work 
M  the  aaciant  Dniide  ia  the  triandid  and  ekbonte 
pradoeiiM  of  Hz.  Higgina.  (n«  CtUie  Dnait^  by 
Gtdfra  BmUf  Smf.,  FS.A.,  4lo,  hoidn.)  In 
(biawiU  be  mnda  Taat  bedf  itf  noat  mlaieitingin- 
fannatie*  le^eclmg  thia  aaciaBt  meathood.  "^lie 
Draids,"  obMnea  Ux.  Higgbe,  "  field  the  aame  doo> 
thne,  ic  eAet,  with  Pyihaoone,  the  wonhip  of  one 
SopccBe  Being,  a  state  of  fatute  rewards  and  penisb- 
menta^  tbs  immoTtalitj  of  the  •oul,  and  a  nwteoMy- 
chom.  These  doctiines,  tfaeti  hatred  of  inages,  toeir 
cimlar  Cflmplwa  open  at  the  top,  their  worship  of  bn 
u  the  mibim  at  the  Son*  tbeic  obserrafion  of  the 
■oat  aneiaat  Tavie  fcatifd  (whao  the  Son  entered 
Dnrw),  their  amnten'lMwa^ibbet,  aod  Iheii  arv 
ton  of  onl  inaUBeiioo,  atrfc  and  dtaneteriza  the 
Dmid  in  evoy  aga  and  ercrf  coantty  of  the  worid,  bj 
whatever  naae  the  pnesta  of  the  coantrr  may  have 
been  known."  iCMe  DncUg^  p.  906.)  Olie  Draids 
eaeicisDd,  as  ma;  well  be  ime^ined,  great  ii^nenee 
over  the  aainda  of  tbair  mon  vnonnt  ooantiymen. 
Tacitna  {Amt.,  14,  SO)  raeoks  the  aaouaary  pnn. 
ishment  iofieted  npiH*  loen  by  Snetonius  hnhnos, 
intbentgoafNeiD.  The  idand  of  Uona  was  taken 
bj  the  Rnnan  tnopa  with  great  alavahter  of  the  foe, 
the  anoad  gteiaa  were  cat  down,  and  ue  Dr«^  dUTSB 
OQL  Ob  Oe  BtndnetWQ  of  GbrialuBitr,  ^  Dtnidi- 
c$i  wdv  gndnaBy  eiaaad,  aod  die  Dnios  thenadm 
wcKtagmed  as  eDchantete  frjr  the  early  Chriatiana. 

OsnULa.  L  LiTU,  a  daugnter  of  Oomaniena  and 
Ampfim,  bora  at  Augnala  TieTeraniai  (TVsMf) 
AJ).  IS.    She  was  far  from  Inhentlng  the  execUent 
qeriities  at  her  nMither.   Her  own  brother  Caligula 
iedseed  hei^  uid  then  gare  her  in  marriage,  at  the  age 
of  aevcnieea,  to  Lacies  Casaiua  Longinna,  a  nan  of 
rnnaalar  nalE.   Sabee^oentlT,  howercr,  be  took  her 
wmmittamimhmimi,mad  md  with  her  aa  hie  own 
mose^  TUe  liiihnllniiafl  connasiM  lasted  ontil  the 
death  of  Dreadla,  A.D.  S6,  and  at  her  deeeaae  Calig^ 
ah  atwdaasd  Uasaelf  to  the  moat  extnngant  sot- 
row.    DiviBahonaiira  wen  rendered  to  her  memory, 
and  nedala  wenatnek  tnfaoDoorof  her,  with  the  title 
of  AngiuHt.  flia  was  S8  yeeis  <rf  age  at  the  time  of 
her  imtk.  (AuMl,  Tit.  Ctfv»  M>)   D'o  Gasataa 
caUs  the  naaw  of  bw  bnaband  Marcoa  Lepidaa,  dif- 
'"g  M  thu  from  OueUuiLS.   He  may  possibly  refer 
la  a  ■eeoad  hoslnnd,  wbo  may  hsTs  been  given  ber, 
for  bim^  adte,  a  rimrt  tioM  before  her  death.  (Dto 
GasA.,  69»  3.)--II.  A  ^ngfater  of  Agrippa,  king  of 
Jodm,  BBOiarfcaUo  lot  her  bwnn-.    She  was  at  first 
to  Epiphaiwe,  eon  oi  Antioehos,  kii^  of 
Bat,  on  Us  deelinhig  to  sahmit  to  the 
'etacameisioo  and  to  Jodaiie,  the  nurian  waa 
bnkcn  oS.    Sbio  was  then  given  to  Arixaa,  iiag  of 
BaMoo.    Net  long  after,  howeror,  DmaiUa  renonneed 
the  idigMm  of  her  Mmm,  abendoned  her  hosband,  and 
■■Mwaad  AatMiqa  Fdix,  a  freedman  of  ftia  Emperor 
Ctndana,  mad  faredier  to  PaUaa  the  freedman  of  Nero. 
This  ie  dw  PeKx  who  was  governor  of  Judaa,  and  is 
■MOliMdiBdwAfllaof  tbeApoatles.   Dnsilla  waa 
wriih         at  Oisagan  sriwn  St.  Pasl  appe8»d  before 
tha  hMer.   Sbe  had  a  eon  by  her  aeeond  boaband, 
wtmai  Aoiiapa,  who  perished  in.  the  eruption  of  Ve- 
aovinw  wrnicn  took  ^aee  daring  the  reign  of  Titss. 
(JoMfh.^  JMi.  Ant^  19, 9.— iVoUwf,  dt  Vita  et  geatit 
tfcrwhcwa,  p.  468;  tcff.)— Tacitna  (Atst.,  5, «)  eaUa 
DnMOa  ^granddaa^itflror  Ole^^  and  Aaloi^, 


au£iag  bn-,  conseqnently,  the  dansfater  of  Jnba  11., 
idng  of  Manritania.    The  Roman  bistorian  is  in 
ror,  (or  Iteosilla  waa  of  Jewish  origin.   And  besides, 
histeiy  fmly  assigns  to  Jnba  II.  a  son,  named  Purfemy. 
(Tkim,  in  Bk^.  Vim.,  vol.' 13,  p.  46.) 

Dnftsoa,  I.  CLiomva  Naao,  son  of  Tiberins  Ctati- 
dina  Nam  uid  ti  liviat  waa  bom  B.C.  88,  three 
mondia  after  his  Mothar's  nairiage  with  AugostDs. 
He  served  early  in  the  array,  and  was  sent,  in  17  B.O., 
with  bis  brother  Tiberius,  against  the  Rhnti  and  Vin 
deliei,  who  had  made  an  irrnption  into  Italy.  He  de 
foited  the  invaders,  poimed  utem  aerosa  tM  Alps,  and 
recced  their  coantty.  Horace  baa  celebrated  uiia  vic- 
tory in  one  of  hie  finest  odes  (4,  4).  Drasns  manied 
Antonia  Minor,  dau^iter  of  Antony  and  Oettvta,  by 
whom  he  bad  Gmnaniena  and  Clsuditis,  afterward 
emperor,  and  Livia  or  livilla.  In  14  B.C.,  being  sent 
to  qaell  an  insarrection  in  Oaal,  occasioned  by  the 
extortions  of  the  Roman  taz^gatharers,  be  succeeded 
by  his  concdiatory  addres^  In  the  foUowmg  year  ho 
atUcked  the  Germans,  ani,  carrying  tim  war  beyond 
the  Rhine,  he  obtained  a  series  of  victories  over  the 
Sicambti,  Cberasei,  Cttti,  and  TeDctari,  and  advanced 
as  Aur  aa  the  Tisn^  or  Wuar,  fhr  which  the  senate 
bestowed  on  him  uid  his  posterior  ^  surname  d 
Germaaicua.  In  9  B.C.,  Droaaa  was  made  consul^ 
with  L.  QotntiQa  Ctiapinaa.  He  was  soon  after  sent 
by  Augastns  against  oie  Germans,  crossed  the  Yiavr. 
gw,  and  advanosd  as  far  as  the  Albis  or  Heim- 
poeed  a  naoderate  ttibote  on  the  Frisiana,  conusting 
of  a  certain  qoantity  hides,  which,  being  afterwsra 
aggravated  by  the  extortion  of  hie  anccessora,  cansed 
a  revolt  in  the  reign  of  Tiberiua.  {Tacit.,  Am.,  4, 
7S.)  Ha  caased  a  canal  to  be  cut,  for  the  parpooe  of 
muting  the  JUinc  to  the  Ytsef,  whhib  was  koewn'kmg 
after  1^  the  ninw  of  Pima  Dnui!  and  he  dao began 
to  raise  dikes  to  prevent  immdatioos  of  the  Rhloe, 
which  were  completed  by  Paulinos  Fompeius,  in  die 
reign  of  Nero.  Drusna  did  not  cross  the  Albis,  prob- 
ab^  because  be  tboogfat  that  he  had  advanced  already 
far  enoii^ :  be  retirM  towards  the  Rhine,  but,  befors 
be  teubed  that  river,  be  died,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  in 
conseqnenee,  as  it  waa  reported,  of  his  hone  fuUng 
upon  him,  and  fracturing  hia  leg.  (Iitv.,  Efit.,  140.) 
^berina,  wbo  waa  sMt  for  in  haste,  and  found  lus 
brother  expfafa^,  accompanied  bis  body  to  Rome,  wbe^e 
hla  fonetal  waa  perlsimed  vrith  the  greateat  aolemnitr. 
BoUt  Anaastna  and  Tiberius  delivered  orations  in  Ms 
praise.  Dnuos  was  much  regretted  by  both  the  army 
and  the  Romana  in  general,  wbo  had  formed  great  ez- 
pectationa  from  his  manly  and  eeneroua  sentiments. 
(Taat.,  Ann.,  I,  8,  lejf  —Id  tS.,  t,  4.1  —U.  i*.,  4* 
78.  dec— £2.  HiMt.,  6.  19,  dCc.— Stwton.,  Vtt.  A»g., 
94.— Id.,  Vit.  TO.,  r— /d.,  Ftt  Ciwd.,  I,  Ac.)— IL 
CtBsar,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Hberius  by  Vipiania 
daughter  of  Agrippa.  He  served  wi^  distinction  in 
PanDooia  and  iTlyricnm,  and  was  consul  with  hia  fatbw, 
A.D.  81.  In  a  quairel  he  had  with  the  imperial  ftk- 
vonrite  Sejanns,  be  gave  the  latter  a  blow  in  the  face. 
Sejanns,  In  revenge,  seduced  his  vrife  Livia  or  Unl* 
la,  daughter  of  Drusus  the  elder  and  of  Antonia ;  and 
the  gnUtr  pair  got  rid  ofDraaus  by  poikon,  which  waa 
adminiatered  by  the  eunuch  Lygdua.  The  crime  re* 
mained  a  secret  for  eight  years,  when  it  was  discovered 
after  tbe  death  of  Sejanus,  and  Uvia  was  put  to  deadt 
{Taat.,  Am.,  I,  84,  Ac— W.  tb.,  4,  3,  *eM.>-III. 
CsMsr,  son  of  Germanicos  and  Agrippina,  and  fatoAei 
to  Nero  Cmar  and  Caligula.  He  married  .£milia 
Lerida,  iriio  waa  faidocea  by  Sejanoa  to  betray  bar 
bneband.  Dehided  himaelf  by  die  arts  of  that  evil 
minister,  be  conspired  against  the  life  of  his  brottier, 
Nero  CBsar.  and  was  starved  to  death  hj  order  of  Ti- 
berius. {Taat.,  Am.,  4,  60.— /<i.  ib.,  6,  S3,  «Jf 
IV.  M.  Livius.    {Vid.  Livius.) 

DktXokb,  nymphs  that  presided  over  the  woods 
The  Dzyades  difiered  from  the  Himadryades,  ia  th« 
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HMiM  latter  were  altubed  to  eooie  puticniu  tree,  witb 
whicfa  they  wera  bom,  ud  with  which  ther  died; 
vrtkereas  the  Di7«lee  wete  the  goddeeeee  of  tbe  treea 
■od  wood*  in  geoenl,  end  lived  «t  krga  in  the  midst 
of  them.  For  though  dpifc  properly  tignifies  en  oik, 
it  wu  e^M  and  for  a  tree  in  gennsL  ObUtioos  of 
milk,  oil,  tai  iaotj  were  offered  to  then,  and  some- 
tunes  the  votu-iea  tacrificed  a  goat.  The  deriTatioo 
of  the  name  HamadiyadeB  is  boa  ifut,  "tt  tJu  tame 
turn,*'  and  ifits,  **alrt*t"  for  the  vaieoa  given  abore. 
h  is  jddn  that  tfOe  and  the  Geimanic  free  am  the 
•aiae  word.  Apfi;  haa  apparently  this  tignification  in 
B.,  33, 136.— Od..l9,  168.— Heroi.,  7,318.— 
Track.,  768.  Id  Nonnue,  dpvf  is  emutaatly  tree,  aod 
49v6ttf,v)9oien.  'Keight^'t  Uytkot4^,p.SVt,not,) 

Dam^,  a  towb  nf  Pbocia,  oo  the  banks  of  the 
Capbiaaiu,  nnthaast  of  EhlM.  (J*mimiii.,  10,  84.) 
It  wu  bncned  and  iacked  by  the  Prntana  tiiiderXecz* 
ca,  at  we  are  informed-  by  Heiodotns  (8,  83).  Its 
poaition  is  oneertain.  Some  aotiqnaries  place  it  at 
JJadi,  otfaera  at  OgtMtxa.  Compare  DodtidTt  Tour, 
ToL  3,  p.  lSB.~GeWt  Km.,  p.  310.) 

DaT5p>a,  a  people  of  Qreeee,  in  the  Ticini^  of 
MoiutteCEUandPamaaaas.  {Herodot.,l,M—Stra- 
ho,  484.)  Dicmrchaa,  however  (▼.  80),  ezte&de  their 
territoiy  aa  br  aa  the  Ambtacian  galf.  They  wen  so 
eaUed,  it  ifl  sopposed,  from  Diyope,  the  daughter  of 
Eurypylui,  or,  according  to  the  poeta,  from  a  oympb 
violated  ApoUo.  OUiera  denve  the  name,  how* 
ever,  from  6p6t,  an  oaJc,  and  6^,  a  votee,  on  account  of 
the  number  of  oaka  which  grew  about  the  mountains, 
and  the  rostliog  of  their  laavea.  The  inhabitaota 
diemnlvei,  hemver,  advocated  their  fiibnlona  origiii, 
■nd  claimed  to  be  the  deaeendanle  of  Apdlo ;  and 
therefore  Hereulea,  hariiw  overcome  this  people,  car- 
ried them  [meoQera  toDelpni,  where  he  preaented  them 
to  their  divine  progenitor,  who  commanded  the  hero 
to  take  tbem  with  him  to  the  Feloponoeius.  Hercules 
obeyed,  and  gave  tbem  e  eettleoMitf  there,  near  the 
Asinean  and  Hennioiuan  torritoriea :  hence  the  Aain- 
MM  canw  to  bo  blended  with,  and  to  call  themeelves, 
Dryopea.  According  to  Herodotua,  however,  they 
pawed  into  Eoboea,  and  from  thence  into  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  Asia  Minor  (8,  73 ;  1, 146).  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  Strabo  ranks  the  Drycoes  among 
thoae  chiefly  of  Iliracian  origin,  who  had,  from  the 
eariiest  period,  established  theoieelvea  in  the  btter 
country,  towarda  the  eootbam  ahwea  of  the  Euxtne. 
iStrah.,  686.) 

Doata,  a  river  of  Gallia,  rising  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Jura,  and,  after  a  course  <rf  50  miles,  falling  into  the 
Arar  or  Stume,  near  Cabillonum,  the  modem  CkaJonM. 
It  is  now  the  Doubt  oi  Doux.  (Mamurt,  Gtogr.,  vol. 
3,  pt.  1,  p.  77.)  The  text  of  Csaai  (A  1,  38), 
where  be  makes  mention  of  diis  river,  is  yenr  eonuptt 
some  HSS.  reading  Adduabit,  others  ^rfmrniWe^aiid 
othera  again  AiduMuamt,  AdebiaduiiM,  txtiAUuambi 
bie.  Cellariua,  following  Valois  (Valeaiui)  and  Yos- 
NHS,  gives  Du^aa  the  true  lection  {Gtogr.  Ani.,  vol. 
I,  p.  86),  and  this  haa  been  followed  in  the  beet  edi- 
Uons.  (Compare  the  remarka  of  Oberlinua,  od  Cat., 
I.  c,  aa  to  the  or^in  of  the  cwraptieo.) 

Dmua  PoRTve,  a  port  of  Britain,  anppoeed  to  be 
Dner.  It  waa  in  the  larritorr  of  the  Cantii,  and  14 
miles  from  Durovemum.  AtDubris,  according  to  the 
Notitia  Imperii,  was  a  fortroaa,  erected  againat  die 
Saxon  piratea.  (Mamtert,  (itogr.,  vol.  3,  pt.  2,  p. 
l6\.—CeUaTUU,  Geogr.  Ant.,  vol.  1,  p.  381.) 

DuiLua  Lix,  I.  waa  brought  forvraid  by  M.  Duil- 
line,  a  tribune,  A.U.C.  804.  It  made  it  a  o^ital 
erim*  to  tyave  the  Roman  people  without  tribunes, 
or  to  creic  s  m  new  magistnte  from  whom  there  waa 
no  utpeaL  The  punishment  waa  acourging  aod  be- 
heading. (Ln  ,  3,  56.)— II.  Another,  AlT.C.  SOS,  to 
iwilate  what  intereat  ou^t  to  be  paid  for  mosagr  lent, 
am  fixing  it  at  one  per  rmt. 

ise 


'  DvtLLiira  Naroa,  C.  a  Roonan  eooaat,  the  first  i^ 
obtained  a  vieloiy  ovtf  the  navd  power  of  Certhag*, 
B.C.  S60.  After  hia  coUeagoe  On.  Com.  Scipio  had 
been  takao  at  sea  by  the  Carthuiniaoa  in  the  fint  Pa 
nie  war,  DuiUios  proceeded,  with  a  newly-built  Romaa 
fleet,  to  Sicily,  in  qneet  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  met 
near  the  Lipari  Imuda ;  and,  by  meana  of  grappling- 
iroDa,  *o  connected  the  ships  of  the  CarthagiDians  wnb 
his  own,  that  the  eontest  became  a  sort  of  land-fight. 
By  thia  tmezpeetod  ■auaan*,  be  teekdf^  Biido»- 
atroyed  ihiftoso  of  Ike  Cntiuvndaa  fleet,  and  ^Mslned  a 
naval  uinnph,  the  first  ever  enjoyed  at  Rmw.  Tlien 
were  aome  medale  atffuik  in  coomiemoratton  of  thii 
victory,  and  a  column  was  erected  on  the  occasim. 
This  column  (called  CcbmuM  Bcttrata,  becanae  adorn- 
ed withbeeke  of  ahuM)  waa,  aa  Livy  inliMins  ua,  atxvck 
down  fay  li^itnbg  awing  Ihn  inteml  between  dw  see 
ood  ana  third  Ponic  wan.  A  new  cdamn  waa  erect 
ad  by  the  Emperor  Claudiaei  aod  the  inscriptiwi  re- 
stored, though  probably  modernized.  It  waa  boned 
afterward  amid  the  ruins  of  Rome,  nntii  at  length,  in 
loBS,  ita  baw,  which  contained  the  inacrqttion,  waa 
dug  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Capitol.  So  nmcfa,  bow 
ever,  waa  defiieed,  that  many  of  the  letters  were  iUe 
gible.  This  inscription  haa  been  restored,  on  coojec 
tore,  by  the  teaming  of  modem  schohra.  (Coiapsre 
Xtptnia,  jttiielartitai  ad  Intcript.  Smetiauu. — Ciac 
nmttw.  Col.  Roelr.  Jiucr.  in  Grot.  Tket.,  toI.  4,  d 
1811.) 

DulicbIom,  the  [mncipal  island  in  the  graap  of  the 
Echinadea.  Its  name  occurs  more  than  once  in  tU 
Odyaa^  aa  being  well  peofde*  and  extensive.  {Oi 
1,  SM;  10.  84T.)  Its  sittmlion.  however,  ban  new 
been  determined  bv  ihoee  vriw  bavecoDuneiitod  entbf 
poet ;  nar  is  it  pnmabla  that  much  light  can  be  tfarowa 
upon  the  subject  at  this  distant  perit^  Strabo  (456)^ 
woo  has  entered  largelv  on  the  queetios,  takes  mocl 
paina  to  refute  those  woo  confounded  it  with  Cephtl 
tenia,  <n  eenaidered  it  aa  a  tosm  of  that  ialand.  Ha 
lumadf  contMid%  that  the  Dtdtcba  of  hia  time,  aitBataa 
at  the  mooAt  of  ttie  Acbelooa,  oppoeite  to  (Eniadw, 
and  100  stadia  from  Cape  Aiaxue,  waa  the  real  Doli 
ehium.  (Compare  Stepk.  Bft.,  e.  ».  LatlUxm. — 
EvMUih.  ad  Horn.,  Od.,  1, 346.)  Bot  it  is  my  doubt- 
ful whether  this  place  waa  ever  of  sufficient  cooae- 
quence  to  apply  to  Homer'a  deserurtion  of  that  island. 
Dodwell,  who  has  made  some  iooieuKia  obeemtkicB 
on  ihia  head,  thinks  that  DtfUuinm  may  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake ;  and  mentioM  having 
been  aaeorea  by  some  Oraek  sailwa  that  thers  vras, 
about  two  miles  from  Gc^diallenia,  an  immersed  isl- 
and, extending  out  for  seven  milee.  ( CUuntdl  Tow, 
vol.  1,  p.  107,  aeqq. — Cramer'e  Am.  Greece,  vol.  S, 
p.  87.) 

DuxH&Kix,  a  powerful  and-  ambttious  chieftato  of 
;  tbe  JEdni,  and  brotbei  to  Dintiaeasi  He  waa  disaf- 
feeted  towaida  C^sear  and  the  Romans,  and,  when  tbe 
former  waa  on  the  point  of  aailing  for  Britain,  and  bad 
ordered  Dnmoorix  to  accompany  him,  tbe  .£duaD,  on 
a  sudden,  marched  away  with  the  cavalry  of  hia  nation, 
and  directed  Us  course  homeward.  He  waa  pursued 
aod  pot  to  death.  (Cos.,  B.  G.,  1, 8.— iiL  1,  M. 
—Id.  ii.t  6,  6,  aeq.) 

Dualua,  a  river  of  Spain,  rimg  in  the  diain  of  Mom 
Idubeda,.  near  the  sonrces  of  whidi  are  tiie  mtno 
of  ancient  Nnmantia.  (Sirabo,  163-)  Ptolemy  (9, 
S)  calla  it  tbe  &apta(,  end  Dio  Caaains  (37,  62)  tbe 
Auptof.  It  ftowed  to  the  weat,  thrandi  Ae  t«rnt(»iea 
of  Uie  Arevaei  and  Vaceai,  and  kmM  a  dividing  line 
between  the  liUsitani  and  Vettooee  on  the  south,  and 
tbe  Callaici  on  the  north.  It  enqitieB  mto  like  Atlan 
tic  after  a  course  of  nearh  800  nuke,  bat  ia  nav^abW 
only  seventy  miles  from  ita  noadi,  oa  account  ot  the 
rapid  cuirent.    Ita  modem  name  ie  the  i>BMro.  The 

Iaands  of  the  Durius  are  apoken  of  by  the  aneirota  aa 
beisc tncifenaa.  {SO. UaL,  I,  iSLi  AtdMnoatk 
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k  w»  rim  alood  Ctlle,  conunonl;  ttylad  Porta* 
CiIIcs,  ftom  a  eonnption  <tf  which  Hat  comet  tbe 
veden  nune  of  Porhigal.  (Maimert,  Oeegr.,  vol.  1, 
p.  Ui.—UUrt,  Geegr.,  vol.  9,  p.  S90.) 

Doiocaubs  (called  «leo  Drocn  and  Fuinm  Druid- 
am),  a  city  of  the  Ebarovicee,  in  Galha  Lnedtmenaifl, 
■ODihwett  of  Lotetta.  In  ite  Tkinity  was  uie  princi- 
pal reaidence  of  tbe  Druids  in  Oaol.  The  modem 
aano  is  Dnmt.  (Cm.,  B.  O.,  6,  18. — Thm., 
But.,  34,  Mf.) 

DnoooBToiCH,  the  capital  or  the  Remi,  on  tfie 
Vtait,  one  ot  tbe  branchea  of  tbe  Azona  or  Aitiu. 
It  is  now  BJuim*.   (C<u.,  B.  G.,  6,  44.) 

X>f  1U,  tbe  last  of  tbe  Aebeaii  towns  to  tbe  west, 
aitoale  aboot  for^  sladis  beyond  the  moDtb  of  the 
F^ioB  or  ?mM.  PMuanias  states  (7,  18),  Uiat  Ha 
moie  aneient  name  waa  Pstea.  Strabo  ia  of  opinion, 
ttat  the  appellation  of  I>fme  had  reference  to  its 
western  sitaation,  with  regard  to  the  other  cities  of  tbe 
proTinee  (maHv  dvofUKurant,  &A'  o£  koI  TO&vOfia). 
He  adds,  that  it  was  originally  called  Strates.  {Stra- 
it, 387.)  The  epithet  of  Canconis,  applied  to  this 
atj  \fj  the  poet  Antimadms,  woald  lead  to  the  sop- 
positioii  tbat  il  was  once  oeca[Hed  bj  tbe  ancient  Csu- 
eone^  {Af.  SduL  XycopAroK,  t.  589.)  Drntm  is 
as  one  of  the  twelve  towns  of  Aehaia  by 
Heiodotoa  (1,  146).  Its  territory,  frcnn  bebg  coittig- 
Bons  to  Elis  and  ^Etolia,  was  frequently  laid  waste 
daring  the  Social  war  Iqr  tlie  trmies  of  those  eotmtrics 
then  united.  {Cra$ikert  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  71.) 
Dtkas,  a  river  of  Tbessaly,  twenty  stadia  beyond 
Spmjmia,  laid  to  ban  spnng  fitom  the  groand  in 
Older  to  aasMtHeretiloa  when  baraiDg  on  Oeta.  (ife- 
niot.,  7,  m.-Strd>o,  498.) 

Dtcis,  tbe  name  given  to  Moimt  Atlas  by  the  neigfa- 
bonring  inbabiUnta.  fOpOf  trriv,  6nep  ol  fthf  "EX- 
Ifvrr  'ArAovra  KoXawtiv,  ol  pof^apot  H  Avptv. — 
Araie,  8S5.)  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  af. 
initieB  of  the  Berber  languages,  after  obeerving  that 
tta  Atlas  chain  of  moaatauis  was  called  hj  the  ancient 
gaoraqiben,  besidee  their  eomnaon  appelmtion,  Dyru 
at  Difnm,  snd  AHertM  vt  Aderim,  indnlgeo  in  the  fol- 
lowing  e^mological  remarks  (p.  5,  leoq).  "These 
names  appear  to  me  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  Berber 
words  Awraer,  Edkrarin,  which  mean  a  monntain  or 
mooDtaina,  diflereotly  corrupted  from  what  they  had 
been  b^se  they  wen  dtanged  to  AlUu.  Adrar,  Ath- 
flser,  £ArerB^  AdimM,  or  Addarimf  are  evidently 
tbe  same  wnd,  with  such  variatkma  as  may  natoral^ 
be  expected  when  pn^r  names  pasa  from  one  Un- 
goage  to  another.  There  is  sorely  not  more,  nor  per- 
fUpa  ao  mocb,  diffareoce  between  Ihem  as  between 
Amtwtrfe*  and  AwtbereM  (the  Spanish  name  for  An- 
twerp), Mtekim  and  M^intt^  iMgiMtum  and  X^ona, 
XidJvaeisnATJlfneMyXafjpiiuvuACmihMg*.  And 
if  tho  RooNBB  OT  tbe  Gieeka  cbai^  AUtrwr  and  £d- 
Iram  into  Aiieria,  ot  in  tbe  accosathre  AHerim, 
i4y  bom  Aidtria  might  they  not  have  made  jldrca, 
Atn9,  at  AtUu  1  The  weight  of  probability,  at  least, 
¥iiii>a  to  be  in  favonr  of  this  sapposition."  (7>mt»- 
miwnt  of  fAs  Amtrie*n  Pkdoaoyucai  Society,  vol.  4, 
Htm  series.) 

DraBaoafn,  now  Diiriux»,  a  atj  of  IDyrieam, 
paviouslj  called  Epidamnin.   {Vii.  EpidanmH.) 

E. 

£ina,  a  name  of  Janos  among  t>e  ancient  Latins. 
Conu6cias,  quoted  by  Hacrobioa  'iSo^.,  I,  9),  main- 
tained  thai  Cicem  {If.  D.,  3,  S7)  nwtot  this  aprndtation, 
and  oot  Jaimgf  wfaeo  bo  derived  tbe  name  «o  mtiula. 

I.  a  city  of  Lotitaiiia,  to  the  aonlli  ot  tbe 
Tm«  and  north  of  tbe  Anas,  called  also  LibenUtat 
AS«.-  (Pin.,  4,  SS.—JWrIa,  3,1.)  ItisnowEtoro, 
Iha  eU«f  oly  ef  tbe  pnvbee  of  ilfmc^o.— II,  A  tut- 
Inaa  in  Bii^iiiiB  Batici,  oo  dw  aialen  biiik  of  tte 


BKtis.  (IfeM,  8, 1.)— in.'  A  city  of  Ki^wnia'lam;- 
cooensis,  near  the  river  Tamaris.  It  is  sni^weed  to 
coincide  with  tbe  modem  village  of  Jlfwrtw,  near  tbe 
month  of  the  Taw^re.  Others,  howeTcr,  sre  in  lavoui 
of  tbe  hsrbour  of  Obre,  at  the  moutb  t>f  the  Tamaro. 
{Buckoff  wtd  MSUxr,  Worterb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  446.) 

EbokIcdh,  a  city  of  Britain,  in  tbe  territory  of  the 
B^antea,  now  York.  Ebraacnm  vraa,  next  to  Lon- 
diniDm  or  Loarfoa,  tbe  most  fanponaot  city  in  tbe 
tritole  ialaDd.  It  formed  a  emivenient  post,  and  place 
of  arms,  for  Uie  Romsna  doring  tbe  continual  war* 
waged  by  them  against  the  northern  nations  of  Britain. 
Septimins  Saverus  died  here.  Tbe  modem  city  cao 
still  show  many  vestiges  of  Roman  power  and  niagni 
ficence.   (JfutMcr^  Oetwr.,  vol.  S,  pt.  S,  p.  128.) 

Esfina,  tbe  waalem  iues  (tf  Britain,  now  Bdnidu 
VUAmrj  (3,  S)  jdaeea  them  to  tin  north  of  Hibm^ 
and  makea  Uiem  five  in  namber.  The  oame  Ebn- 
da  waa  borrowed  by  the  Romans  from  the  Greek  ap- 
pellation 'Etfovdot  Two  of  xha  five  prt^ly  bear  the 
name  of  Eboda ;  the  remaining  three  were  called  Ma- 
jeos,  Epidiom,  and  Ridna.  Pliny  (4,  16)  catls  them 
all  Hebrides  Insalw.  **EhaieM,"  says  Salmaaios, 
"  Mda  m^ia*  reetntet,  et  miUu  Bmoiiu  Plotevutut. 
Ftr  sane  nM  AiMm  w<,  mill  J^odc,  eel  JBsNida,  «l 
Ebtida  ettiem  ntuJ"   {S^nm.  ad  5^.,  1, 13.) 

EbubShbs,  I.  a  nation  of  Betgic  Gairi,  to  the  west 
of  the  Ubii  and  tbe  Rhine,  ana  to  th«  sonth  of  the 
Menapii.  Their  territory  corresponded  to  the  preaent 
coantiy  of  Liege  {U  paye  de  LUge).  Under  the  con- 
duct of  Ambiorix  they  defeated  Sabinns  and  Cotta, 
^e  lientNianta  of  Cmar,  hsviiw  tndoced  them  lo  qott 
their  winter-quartws,  and  then  Itaving  attacked  them 
on  the  rODte.  Casar  inflicted  a  terrible  retaliation, 
desolating  the  country,  and  almost  annihilating  their 
race.  The  Tungri  afterward  took  poasesaion  of  the 
Tscaled  seats  of  the  Ebturones.  Tha  capital  of  the 
Eburonea  was  Adottuca.  This  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Tongri,  and  is  now  Tongrea.  {Cat.,  B.  G.,  i,  4, 
>efq.—Xi,  a.,  6,  S6,  ae^q.—ld.  A..  6,  88.) 

JSBdaos  CEtowof,  W|Mioe.*  ad  Stral.,  id  Oxon.,  p 
S16. — BoArof,  Diotiya.  Pmeg.),  one  of  the  Pityosa, 
or  I^e-isbnids,  so  named  the  Greeks  from  tbe 
nomber  of  pine-trees  which  grew  in  them  {irirvf, 
phau).  The  ialand  of  Ebasus  waa  the  laigeet  of  tba 
number,  and  very  fertile  in  the  production  of  Tues, 
olives,  and  ta^  figs,  which  were  exported  to  Rome 
and  elaewhen.  (Compare  Mda,  2,  7.— JPfia.,  3,  6. 
— U-flSf  9.~Fut.  Avi^,T.  mi.)  It  waa  ftmed 
also  for  its  wool :  but  that  no  poisonous  animal  existed 
bete  IB  a  mere  &ble  of  former  daya.  Some  of  the  an- 
cient writers  call  it  simply  Pityasa.  {Diod.  Sic.,  S, 
16. — Conipare  Xivy.  28,  87,  who,  however,  in  another 
pUee (28, 30),  names  it  Ebuns.)  Agathemerus  (G*> 
agr.,  1, 6)  qnakaof  the  Imger  Pityaaa  m  contradistine- 
tun  to  the  anaBar.  It  is  aboat  forty  miles  from  tbe. 
Meditenaoean  coast  of  Spain,  and  ia  now  named,  a 
alight  corraption,  Mfa.  It  still  produces  sbundance 
of  com,  wine,  oil,  fmit,  &e.,  and  a  great  deal  of  salt 
is  made  in  it  bv  natural  ersporation.  Ita  size  is  190 
sqnaro  miles ;  the  popolatioo  about  16,000.  Diodoroa 
(L  e.)  compares  this  idand,  in  pofatt  (rfaiie,  with  Coiey* 
la.  Tbe  chief  place  oo  tbe  idand  was  Ebasns,wfaieb 
had  an  exedlent  haibonr,  and  was  inhabited  in  part  by 
PhoenicianB.   (Diod.  Sic.,  6,  IS.— 5tZ.  Ital.,  3,  369.) 

EcbatXka  (ontm),  I.  the  capital  of  Media,  situate, 
according  to  Diodwns  (9,  S),  aooat  twelve  stadia  from 
Mount  Orontea.  Hie  genuine  orthography  of  the 
wcsd  appears  to  be  Aghatana  {'A,y6aTava).  Slapha> 
nos  of  Byzantiun  aays  that  this  fonn  'Avtfaravo  was 
enphmd  by,  Cteuaa.  Biihr,  however,  tba  latest  edi- 
tot  of  Cteeiaa,  retaina  'Ek^twini,  not  because  be  thinks 
it  tbe  troe  reading,  but  from  a  reloctaace  to  change  tha 
form  of  the  word  in  opposition  to  tbe  MSS.  But  thf 
same  editor,  in  bis  Herodotos  (1,  98),  adopta  AyM> 
TVM  with  WaaBoUng,  Cut  ban  tbo  Ml^&vooi  «. 
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Indoni*  ChtTEeeDot  bu  'AtrotarmnA,  a  minifeit  er- 
mr.  Reland  {Ditt.  Miteell.,  pt.  3.  p.  107)  dedocm 
tba  nune  from  the  Penian  ^c,  "  •  lora"  or  "  muter," 
•odjlAulaN,  "acnltiTtted  ud  inhabited  place." — Ec- 
batua,  betDg  Id  a  high  and  moontiiaona  eountrr,  wu 
a  bvonrite  rendence  of  the  Parmo  kioga  daring  auoi- 
■ler,  when  die  beat  of  Susa  wat  almost  insoppoitable. 
The  Puthtan  kings  also,  at  a  later  period,  retired  to  it 
in  the  summer  to  sToid  the  excessiTe  heat  of  Cteeir 
phoB.  According  to  Herodotus  (1,  98),  Ecbatanawas 
boilt  oeai  the  eloee  of  the  eighteenth  century  B.C.  hj 
Dqocei,  the  founder  of  the  Median  monatcby.  The 
book  of  Jndidi  (I,  S)  assigns  the  building  of  uis  city, 
or,  rather,  the  erection  of  its  ciladd,  to  Arjduxad,  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Assyria.  Some  writers  msko  Aijdiaxad  the  same  with 
liejoces,  while  others  identify  him  with  Phrsortea,  the 
scm  of  thfl  litter,  who  mig^  have  repaired  the  city,  or 
else  made  some  additions  to  iL — Herodotus  fmowiea 
na  with  no  bint  whence  we  may  infer  the  relative  po- 
sitioa  of  Eebatana  oo  the  msp  of  Media.  His  de- 
eointioo  of  the  fortress  or  citadel,  however,  is  par- 
tienlar.  "  The  Medea,"  he  remarks,  "  in  obedience' 
to  their  king's  command,  built  those  ^locioue  aod 
masey  fortifications  now  called  Eebatana,  circle  within 
circle,  according  to  the  following  plan.  Each  inner 
eiicle  onrtops  iu  outer  neighbour  oy  the  height  of  tt^ 
battlemants  alooe.  Tbia  wu  aflceted  pan^  by  the 
natnte  of  the  ground,  a  conical  hilU  and  paruy  by  the 
bnilding  itself.  The  noniber  of  tbe  circles  was  seven ; 
wiUuD  tbe  innermost  were  built  the  palace  and  the 
tnasDiy.  The  eircomforrace  of  the  outermost  waU 
and  of  the  city  of  Athens  may  be  regarded  as  nearly 

SoaL  The  battlemenU  of  0»  first  circle  ace  whita; 
tbe  second,  Uea:;  ortbetUcd,eearIet;  oftbefoartb, 
anre ;  of  the  fifth,  orange.  Afi  theee  are  brilliantly 
cdbmed  with  different  paints.  Bat  the  battlements 
of  the  sixth  circle  are  silTered  over,  while  those  of  tbe 
seventh  are  gilt  Deioces  constructed  these  walls 
troond  his  paTaco  for  bis  own  personal  safety.  But 
he  ordered  the  people  to  erect  tneir  houses  in  a  circle 
aionnd  tbe  outward  wall."  '  {Herod.,  1,  98,  ««a.)— 
Tbe  Orientals,  however,  according  to  Diodoms  Sua- 
lus,  claimed  a  far  more  ancient  origin  for  'EcbataUL 
They  not  only  deecribed  it  as  the  capitd  of  tbe  fint 
Mecuan  monarchy,  founded  by  Aifoaces,  but  as  exist- 
ing prior  to  the  era  of  the  famed  and  fabulous  Semiia- 
nut,  who  is  said  to  hare  visited  Eebatana  in  the  course 
of  her  royal  journeys,  and  to  have  built  there  a  magnifi- 
cent palace.  She  also,  wtih  immense  laiionr  &n3  ex- 
pense,  introduced  abuDdanoa  of  exeellmt  water  into 
the  city,  which  before  had  been  badly  supidied  with  it, 
and  she  effected  this  object  by  perforating  the  adjaccsit 
Mount  Orontes,  and  forming  a  tunnel,  GfkeeD  feet  taoni, 
and  ftxtty  feet  l^gb,  through  which  die  conveyed  a  Uke- 
atream.  (Diod.  Sie.,  9,  13.)  Eebatana  continned  a 
splendid  city  under  the  Persian  swqr,  the  great  king 
spending  at  this  place  the  two  botteat  moodis  of  tlw 
year.  {JBlian,  I.  c — Xen.,  I.  &)  Tlw  Macedotuan 
coOqoest  did  not  prove  destructive  to  EcbaUna,  as  it 
had  (0  the  royal  palace  at  Persepolia.  Alexander  da- 
posited  in  Eebatana  the  treasures  taken  frcm  Persepo- 
lis  and  Pasarpada,  and  one  of  the  last  acta  of  bis  life 
was  a  royal  visit  to  the  Median  capital.  Although  not 
equally  hvanred  by  tbe  Seleucide,  it  still  retained  the 
traces  of  its  former  grandeur ;  sod  Polybins  has  left  on 
record  a  desenption  of  its  state  under  Anliodme  tlio 
Great,  which  anowa  that  Eebatana  was  Mill  a  afdondid 
cKy,  though  it  had  been  defiled  of  many  of  its  more 
costly  decoranona.  (P<dyb.,  10,  frag.  4.)  When  the 
Selencida  were  driven  from  Upper  Asia,  Eebatana  be- 
came the  favourite  summer  residence  of  tne  Arsacide, 
and  we  have  tbe  antbori^  of  Tacitus  to  show,  that,  at 
tlw  ekwe  of  the  fint  eeatniy,  it  still  continoed  to  be 
ibo  Perthiaii  capital.-  {TmBU.,Aim.,l^tl.)  Wbea 
.he  Pnaiaiia,  under  tbe  booae  of  Suaaii,A.D.  S86.I*- 
4M 


coreted  tbe  domfnioa  of  Upper  Aaia,  Eebatana,  bo^ 
as  an  ancient  seat  of  empire  and  as  a  place  Mtuate 
far  from  the  immediate  acene  of  warfare  between  tlv 
Persians  and  the  B«maoe,  continued  to  be  a  fovoorite 
and secoreploce of  r«sid«ic«.  Tbe  natural bohradia 
of  Mount  Zuiroe  wwe  new  forced  Eiy  tbe  Ronut 
gions,  nor  did  the  malioDs  of  Eebatana  em  b^wU  the 
smoke  of  a  Roman  camp.  Consoquently,  we  £od,  fnm 
Ammianus  Marcelltnoe,  that  near  tbe  close  of  \ht  foonh 
century,  Eebatana  cootinued  to  be  a  great  and  a  forti- 
fied city. — ^Tbe  aite  of  Eebatana  baa  bem  a  matter  oi 
dispute  among  iMdMn  edwhia.  Gibbn  aod  Sir  W. 
Jones  are  in  fovour  of  (be  preaent  Tabra.  Tb*  daim^ 
however,  of  this  town  are  now  completdy  set  aaide. 
Mr.  Williams  contends  for  IipaAM.  (Gec{grap% 
Ane.  AmU,  p.  10,  feqq.)  He  u  ably  refuted,  bovmer, 
m  tbe  J<mnttti  cf  Ediicatia»  (So.  4,  p.  30fi,  «eff .). 
D'Anville,  Mannett,  and  otbera  declare  for  Atrnme* 
dm,  wfaieb  ia  oodoubtcdly  the  true  (pinion.  Tlw 
route  of  commerce  between  the  low  country,  in  the 
rwig^boorfaood  of  Uw  ancient  Selencia,  and  the  mod 
em  Bagdad  and  the  high  table-land  of  Iian,  ia  deter- 
mined  by  the  phyaical  character  of  the  cr<:atn.  and 
baa  contmued  the  same  from  tbe  earliest  reconW  ni» 
tory  of  those  countries  to  the  preaent  day.  Tbe  puces 
marked  in  the  Itinerary  of  Isidorus  Chaiacenus,  as 
lying  in  Seleucia  and  Eebatana,  are  the  places  indi- 
cati^  by  modan  tnveUen  aa  ^g  on  the  route  be* 
tween  BagdMi  and  Hawriiit.— Mr.  Eimwir  deseribea 
the  climate  of  Haramedao  as  delightful  dnrii^  ei^ 
months  of  the  year ;  but  in  winter  tbe  cold  ia  exces- 
sive, and  fuel  with  difficult  procured.  Hammedsa 
lies  in  «  low  j^ain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Blmimd,  which 
belongs  to  toe  mountain-chain  that  forma  the  l«st  atcp 
in  Uw  aseent  from  tbo  lowlanda  of  InA-Araii  to  the 
high  table-land  of  Iran.  Tbe  mimmit  of  Elwund  i» 
tipped  with  continual  snow,  {Kintuir's  PersiB,  p. 
136.) — IL  A  town  of  Syria,  in  Ga'-W  Inferior,  at  tbe 
foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  supposed  tw  coincide  with  the 
modem  CtUffa.  Here  Canwyeea  gave  himself  n  mor- 
tal wound  as  he  was  mounting  bis  boree,  and  thua  ful- 
filled the  Oracle  which  had  wemed  bim  to  beirua  ei 
Eebatana.  {Sm>d.,S,^) 

EcHiDiiAt  a  monstea  nrung  Irom  the  union  of^iry- 
saor  with  Callirlioe,  the  daughter  of  Oceanna.  Sbo  io 
represented  as  a  beantifiil  woman  in  tbe  upper  Mita  of 
tlu  body,  but  as  a  aeipent  below  the  waist.  (AiEeiod^ 
Tktog.,  897.) 

EchinIubs,  islands  formerly  lying  opposite  Uw 
month  of  tbe  Acbeloiir,  but  which,  ia  ftoc^m  oS 
time,  hsve  for  the  most  part  become  connected  wiA 
tbe  land  by  tbe  alhrvial  depositee  of  tbe  muddy  waters 
of  the  river.  Tbeee  locka,  as  they  riwuld  rather  be 
termed,  were  known  to  Homw,  who  meotioiia  tbeic 
as  being  inhdiited,  and  as  having  sent  a  force  to  Troy 
under  the  coounaod  of  Megas,  a  distinguished  wurioi 
of  the  Htad.  (H,  3,  625.)  They  are  said  bgr  atune 
geogiaphaa  to  be  now  called  Curxetarit  but  thia 
Danw  belongs  to  certain  small^fonitalialee  near  them, 
called  from  theti  appearance  Om  ('Ofeiu)  by  iIm  an- 
cients. (Cruiur't  Am.  Oreeet,  -nL  S,  p.  So.) 

EcRiHDssA.    Vid.  Cimolus. 

Ecuiov,  one  of  the  men  who  vnog  the  dngw 
on's  teeth  sown  by  Csdmus.  He,  uong.  wilb  four 
others,  survived  the  conflict  that  ensued,  and  assisted 
Cadmus  in  building  Thebes.  The  monarch  gave  hiia 
his  daugfater  Agave  in  matriage,  by  whom  be  Gad  Pen- 
tbena.  After  the  deatb  of  Camnos  be  rdgiwd  in 
Thebes.  Hence  tbe  qiitbet  "EcbimMn,"  applied 
by  tbe  poets  to  that  city.  (Ovi^  Jfct,  8,  81 1. — Jfa- 
rat.,  (M.,  4,  4,  64.) 

EcbionIdbs,  a  patronymic  given  to  Pentheus  mm  de* 
scended  from  Ecbion.   {OvU,  Met,  %  811.) 

EcKionioe,  an  eeilbet  andied  to  the  dtv  of  Tbebee 
as  founded  by  tbe  aid  of  Ecbion.  (Oei^  iCrt^S,  811* 
— iW,  Od.,4,4,64.) 
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£010,  •  iaa^itm  of  dw  Air  ind  TaUn,  who  cUtflf 
midsdiotbsTieiMqrofUiaCepbiMiM.  fflwwMimee 
taa  «f  Joao's  atMocUiito;  bnt,  hanng  oflended  thit 
fpMtm  hy  bar  deoeptioo,  sbe  wis  dqwived,  in  a  gnat 
■Willi  II.  by  her,  of  Uw  power  of  ^ech.  Judo  de- 
chrad,  that  in  fiitare  abe  ahoaU  have  but  little  oae  of 
her  toogoe ;  and  uunediatetj  aha  ioat  all  poww  jf  do- 
iaf  UT  nwia  tban  repeat  the  aognda  whieo  aba  beard. 
Eck3  DKBOiung  to  see  the  baanttAd  jnralh  Naiehaoa, 
becaow  oeqily  enamoured  of  him.  Bat,  her  love  be- 
ing iligtrted,  she  pined  awaj  tiU  nothing  remained  of 
bei  but  her  voiee  and  bones.  The  foimer  »liU  exi«t», 
UialjUterOTeracaimrtadbitOBtODa.  ((MI,JKrt.,3, 

341.  «n-) 

Eoriiin,  a  people  who,  aceordins  to  PaaMoiu, 
fint  the  tenitiH;  of  Tbwes,  in  Boeotia. 

QmM  is  aid  to  have  been  tbeu  fiiat  king.  Tb^ 
«Se  •xtacniDated  by  ajriagM,  and  aoeeeeded  bjr  the 
Hyantea.  (Coiqmre  Stni^  401.— Pohmn.,  9,  5.— 
I^cepir.,  F.  4330 

EviMA,  I,  a  citj  of  Meaopotamu,  in  the  diatiict  of 
Onoess,  on  the  bwiks  of  a  amalt  river  called  Soirtua. 
It  Isf  nmheaat  of  Zeoipoaa,  and  Mutbeast  of  Samosa- 
*  Uf  ud,  accnding  to  tlu  Itio.  Act.,  oiiM  seo2raphiesl 
fiian  the  i^phtates  and  Zeugma  {ed.  wifieHng, 
f.  ISS).    Frocopins  (Pera.,  3,  13)  placea  it  a  day's 
jotmier  from  Batn» ;  and  an  Arabian  writer  cited  by 
Wesa^ii^  (ad  Sin.  Ant.,  l.e.),  aboot  aiz  peraaaaos or 
fiHir  miles.   £deaaa  is  nid  to  have  been  one  of  uose 
numenMu  cities  irtiicb  were  buttt  by  Seleoeua  Nicator, 
and  was  prabab^  called  after  the  city  of  the  same 
ntne  in  llacedcBiia.   It  waa  once  a  place  of  great  ce- 
ebrity,  and  funons  for  a  temple  of  the  Syrian  goddeea, 
jvhich  was  one  of  the  riohesC  in  the  w<^d.  Daring 
the  ifltsotinB  broils  which  greatly  weakened  the  king- 
dom of  Syriii,  Aaguins  or  Abgarus  aeiaed  on  this  ci^ 
a&d  its  adjacent  territory,  which  he  erected  into  a 
kingdom,  utd  tianamilted  the  royal  title  to  his  poater- 
i^.    W«  leam  from  St.  Aoatin  that  oar  Sariour 
iMniied  Abgvns  that  the  ci^  ahoidd  be  impiffna- 
Ue;  and  Enwiias  (ffiM.  JBcefu.,  4,  37)  obeervM, 
dial  abhoQ^  toM  circomstsnee  waa  not  mentioned  in 
oiirLoid'al^er,stilIitwwthecommonbdief;  which 
was  moch  confirmed  when  Cboaroes,  king  of  Persia, 
after  having  aet  down  before  it,  was  oblued  to  raise 
■he  siege.  TlUs  is  all,  however,  a  pioua  &bw. — ^Edesaa 
waa  oaUed  CdUtboe,  from  a  IbiiDUin  oontaioed  within 
it.   (PIm.,  5,  S4.)   'nw  Bonrees  of  thie  fbontam  still 
remain,  and  the  inhabitants  bava  a  tradition  UuU  this 
is  tbe  place  where  Abraham  offered  up  his  prayer  pre- 
TXNis  to  his  iateoded  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  (Compare 
Ifietukr,  voL  3,  p.  407.  —  ToMmwr,  lib.  2,  e.  4.) 
In  latar  times  it  wa*  termed  Koha,  or,  with  the  article 
of  tbeAnb^On^oe,uidliyabbi«viatioaOrriia.  Tbia 
appeUsiMD  woald  eena  to  have  arieea  from  tbe  cir- 
eanutaDce  of  Edessa  having  been  the  capital  of  the 
diairiet  Oaroene,  or,  as  it  waa  more  probably  called, 
Orfaoene.    Tbe  modem  name  it  Orrkoa  or  Or/a. 
iCkrtm.  Bdett.  m  AMtemamd  BM.  Orimt.,  toI.  1,  p. 
tS6.)   Tbe  Arabians  revere  the  ^t  as  tbe  seat  of 
Jeanued  mea  and  of  the  purest  Arabic.  lAht^hareg., 
But.  DnmsL,  p.  16,  td,  WateJing,'ad  locy-H.  A 
oi  Afaeedonia,  caUed  alao  Odessa  and  JEam, '. 
iiinace  on  the  Via  £gnatia,  thirty  milea  west  of  PeUa. 
Aeconfin^  Co  Joatin  <7, 1]  it  was  the  city  occupied  by 
Cswuw  OD  hie  arrival  in  the  country,  and  it  continued 
^parenily  to  be  tbe  capital  of  Macedonia,  until  the 
scat  of  goremment  waa  transferred  to  PeUa.  Evm 
after  tbi*  cveot  it  remained  tbe  place  of  aepnltore  for 
the  mal  fiutily,  since  we  are  told  that  Philip  and 
Eorydwe,  the  king  and  qneen  of  Macedon,  who  bad 
bem  pot  to  death  by  Olympias,  were  bmied  here  by 
Cassandcr-  (Atken.,  4,  41.)   Paosanias  (1,  6)  states, 
tbat  AlexBnder  was  to  hsve  been  interred  here  ;  and 
when  Pyzxhna,  king  of  Epiros,  bad  taken  and  plnn- 
deted        town,  ha  left  there  a  body  of  Qaola,  who 


opnod  the;.nml  tombs  iit  bi^es  of  finding  tnMun 
It  WIS  hem  that  Philip  was  assasaioated  by  Panean- 

iaa  while  celebrating  the  marriage  of  his  datwMo 
Cleopatra  with  Alexander,  king  of  Epimi.  (fiioA 
Sic.,  16,93.)   It  is  unceruia  which  of  the  rwo  u>- 

dilations  is  the  more  ancient,  JE^  or  Edessa;  thri 
ter  form  is  always  need  by  Ister  writers.  {HitreeL, 
Sjpued.,  p.  688.)  It  is  geoenUy  speed  that  tbe  towi 
edled  Ffldltne,  eitoate  on  the  Tiver  yUtritfy  which 
issnea  fiwa  tba  Lake  of  Ostrovo,  represents  this  aiH 
cient  ei^ ;  but  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  name  of 
Boiena  af^wara  to  be  as  old  as  the  Byzantine  bisto> 
riaus.  iCedremu,  vol.  3,  p.  706.— G/yctw,  p.  309.) 
Dr.  Clarke,  in  bis  travels  (Creecs,  Egypt,  die.,  vol.  7, 

E.  434,  a«fq.^  onotea  a  letter  from  Mr.  FioU  of  Cam- 
ridge,  who  Iwd  viaited  Vodina,  and  which  leaves  m 
doubt  aa  to  ita  identi^  with  Edessa.  He  says,  "  it  is 
a  deUgfatlal  ifWt.  Thate  are  sepolchres  cut  is  the 
rock,  which  the  snperstitioua  inlwbitants  have  never 
laundered,  becaase  they  are  afraid  to  go  near  them. 
I  went  into  two>  and  saw  the  bodies  in  p^ect  repose, 
with  some  kinde  of  wmameats,  and  clotaes,  and  vases. 
There  is  a  beautiful  inscription  in  the  town.  The  fall 
of  waters  is  magnificent."  {Onmu*M  A  neimf  Grtte*, 
vol.  1,  p.  336,  aeqq.) 

Edbtani,  a  people  of  Spain,  aouth  of.  the  Iberua. 
Hiey  oecufued  what  correqwnds  with  the  northen 
half  of  Vainaot  and  tbe  southwestern  comer  of  Ar 
agon.  {Xamitrl,  Geogr.t  nd.  1,  p.  436.—  Vhertt 
vol.  3,  p.  418,  teqq-) 

Enfin  or  EsfiNss,  a  people  of  Thrace,  on  the  Idt  < 
bank  of  the  Stiymon.  It  appears  from  Hiucydides 
(3,  99),  tint  this  Tbrscian  clan  once  heM  possession 
of  the  right  benk  of  tbe  Stiymon  as  far  as  Mygdonla, 
but  that  they  were  ejected  by  the  Macedonians.  The 
name  of  this  tribe  ie  often  used  by  the  poets  to  express 
tbe  whole  of  the  nation  of  which  they  formed  a  part. 
{Smh.,  Ant.,  865.— ff«c.,  1163.) 

EirloM,  the  lather  of  Andromache,  and  king  of  Hw 
pralaaiaa  Thabo  in  Troas.  (ibm.,  6,  896.)— U 
lHat  commander  of  the  Athmuan  fleet,  conquered  bj 
the  Maeedonisna  under  GUtua,  near  the  Echinsdea 
(Dioii.  5ie.,  18, 16.) 

EouIa,  a  nymph  of  Aricia  in  Italy,  the  spouse  en> 
inetnictresa  of  Numa.    {Vii.  Numa.)  Someregaid 
ed  her  aa  one  of  tbe  Camcrae.   According  to  the 
legud,  wban  MoBta  died,  £»ria  melted  away  in  teaia 
mto  a  fountain.   MieboJir  ptacea  tbe  pwra  of  Egeri. 
below  S.  Bdhina,  near  the  baths  of  Ciuacalla. 
man  Mitory,  vol.  1,  p.  803,  Csmir.  tnuul.)  Wag- 
ner, in  a  dissertation  on  this  subject,  is  in  favour  ot 
the  valley  of  CaffareUa,  some  few  miles  from  tbe  |»es- 
ent  nte  of  Sunt  Sebastisn.   (Wagmrt  eommenMio 
ds  ^eria  foaU,  tt  tptai  •jnaffu  sibk — ifsrkitry, 
1834.) 
EflBSTi.    Vid.  .£geata. 

EoratIa,  a  town  of  Apulia,  va  tbe  coaat,  below 
Burinm.  It  communicated  iu  name  to  the  conaulai 
way  that  followed  tbe  coast  from  Canusium  to  Brun 
disiom.  (Strabo,  383.)  lu  ruins  are  still  a(^aient 
near  the  Torre-dAgnaxxo  and  the  town  of  Monopali. 
{Pratilli,  Via  Appia,  Ub.  4,  c.  l6.—BonaMeUi,  vol.  3, 
p.  143.)  Plimr  eutes  (3.  \Q7h  tbat  a  certain  atent 
,was  abowD  at  Egnatia,  which  waa  aaid  to  possess  Um 
ipropeaty  td  setting  fin  to  wood  that  was  placed  upc» 
it  It  waa  thia  |nodigy,  aeemingly,  which  afibided  as 
much  amuaement  to  Horace  (Sai.,  1,5,  96),  «nd  tmm 
the  expresaiou  limitu  aacro  employed  by  the  poet,  the 
atone  in  question  would  ^>pear  to  have  been  fdacec 
in  the  entrance  of  a  tenqtle,  sarriiig  for  an  altar.  Wbtf 
Horace,  however,  r^rded  aa  a  mere  tnck,  has  boar 
thought  to  have  had  more  of  reslity  about  it  than  tbu 
poet  sui^MMed.  Some  commentatora  ima^e  that  tbt 
stMK  was  placed  over  a  naphtha  apriogi.with  an  apar 
ture  iu  it  for  the  flame  to  pa*a  through ;  a  simple  ctfi- 
ttirsDce  which  Uw  prissU  would  not  fail  to  tun  '4 
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(tfod  ueoant  So  La  Laods  fonnd  in  cm  a  luQ 
near  Pietra  Mala,  not  far  fnm  F^renxnoia,  flanm 
bnakii^  forth  from  the  ground,  the  vapour  fmn  which 
Ktembled  pettolenm  in  amell.  ( Voyage  (Tm  Fran- 
fffu  en  Itaiiat  vol.  S,  p.  134.— 1765.)  Compare  also 
tbe  remtrka  of  Salmaaina  on  the  aeeoant  given  by  So- 
'jnua  of  a  volcanic  hill  near  Agiigentnm  in  Sicily. 
^Solin.,  c.  6. — Salma*.,  ad  lee.,  p.  89,  tcqq.) 

EtON,  a  port  at  the  month  of  tbe  Su^naon,  tw«ihr- 
ftve  atadia  fiom  Ampbtpolia,  of  whieb,  aeeordiiw  to 
Thec^didw  (4,  103^  it  fonned  tba  fanbonr.  lliia 
hiatonan  a£BrD»  it  to  have  been  more  ancient  than 
Amphipolia.  It  waa  from  Eion  that  Xerxes  sailed  to 
Asia,  according  to  Herodotot,  after  the  battle  of 
Salaais.  (Htroiet.,  8,  118.)  B<ww  was  left  in 
command  of  the  town  on  the  Mieat  or  the  Pernaa  ai^ 
mies,  and  made  a  BUMt  galknt  lesiatanea  whoi  b»- 
sieged  by  the  Oreeian  foices  under  Cimon.  On  the 
total  failure  of  all  means  of  subsistence,  be  ordered  a 
vast  pile  to  be  imised-  in  the  centre  of  tbe  town,  and 
bavit^;  placed  on  it  his  wives,  children,  and  domestics, 
be  caused  them  to  be  slain ;  then,  aeatterhiff  everr- 
Ibinff  of  nine  in  the  Stiytnoi^hc  Uuewhinumf  on  the 
boning  pile  and  peiudied  in  the  flaom.  (Acradol., 
7,  Wl.—Tkueyi.,  I,  98.)  AHer  tbe  eaptonof  Am- 
phipolia, the  SparUns  endeavoured  to  gam  poaaesaion 
of  Eion  also,  but  in  this  design  (hey  were  frnstrated 
hj  the  arrival  of  Thocydides  with  a  squadron  from 
Tbasus,  who  repelled  the  attack.  {Thuiyi.,  4,  107.) 
Cleon  aherward  occupied  Eion,  and  thither  the  remains 
of  bis  army  retreated  afler  their  defeat  before  Amphip- 
otia.  (Tfauyd.,  5, 10.)  This  place  is  mentbned  by 
Lycophron  (v.  417).  In  the  middle  ani  a  Bynntioe 
town  was  built  on  the  site  of  Eion,  which  now  beua 
the  name  of  Cantata.  (Oamer's  Ancient  Oreeee, 
vj].  1,  p.  39S,  «e^.) 

El^,  the  port  of  the  city  of  Persimus.  Accord- 
ing to  some  traditions,  it  bad  been  fonnded  after  the 
aieffe  of  Troy,  by  the  AUteniana,  under  the  command 
of  MtMathens.  {StnA.,  6S2.}  Elaa  waa  distant  IS 
■tadia  from  tbe  month  of  the  CaicaSt  and  IM  frmn 
Pergamna.  {Strttb.,  610.)  The  modem  name  is  la- 
Ua  at  Lttka.  Smith  places  the  rains  of  this  ci^  at 
DO  great  distance  from  CliaiaJcen,  on  the  road  from 
Smyrna  to  Bergemat.  {Aeanmt  ef  the  Seven  ChxtreheM 
of  Asia,  p.  7.— Lts.,  80,  43.— i'mwon.,  9,  fi.) 

ELAaiBiLOs,  I.  the  smname  of  the  ann  at  EimeM. 
— n.  The  name  of  a  Roman  emperor.  (FhI.  Enwsa 
and  Heliogsbalua.) 

£laphkb5l!a,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Diana  the 
Huntress.  In  the  celebration  a  cake  was  msde  in  tbe 
form  of  B  deer,  lAo^,  and  offered  to  the  goddesa.  It 
owed  ita  institution  to  the  followii^  cireumsUnee. 
When  the  Phocisos  had  been  severely  defeated  by  the 
lltessaliana,  they  resolved,  by  the  penmasim  of  a  cer- 
tain Deiphantns,  to  raise  a  pSe  of  combustible  materi- 
als, snd  bom  their  wives,  chil^mi,  and  effdcts,  rath- 
er than  submit  to  the  enemy.  This  resolution  waa 
onanimoody  approved  of  by  tbe  women,  who  decreed 
Deiphantns  a  crown  for  his  magnanimi^.  When 
6v«7thing  was  prepared,  before  they  fired  tbe  pile, 
they  en^^ed  their  memiea,  and  foogbt  with  such  des- 
perate baj,  that  Uiey  totrV  nnted  them,  and  obt«ii> 
«d  a  complete  victeiy.  fu  cemmemoration  of  this 
nneipectad  success,  this  festival  was  institnted  to 
Diana,  and  observed  with  the  greatest  solemnity. 
{Atken.,  14,  p.  646,  e.—CutdUaoLa,  de  Fett.  Grae., 
p.  115.) 

ELATiA,  the  moat  cooajdnmUe  and  importut  of  tbe 
nwdaB  cities  after  Del^i,  ntoate,  accoidiiig  to  Pau- 
Budaa  (10,  34),  one  lumdrsd  and  eighty  atadia  from 
Ampbiciea,  on  a  gently  rwi^  alope,  above  the  plain 
watend  by  the  Cej^ssns.  u  was  csptured  and  burn- 
ed (7  the  armyof  Auxes  (Herodei.,  8,  83),  but,  being 
afterward  restored,  it  was  occupied  by  Philip,  fathw  ^ 
Alexander  on  his  advance  into  Pboeis  to  overawe  tbe 
4«S 


AAarana.  The  alam  a&d  eonstemtin  ^tsdiced 
Alliens  by  bis  spproaofa  is  finely  deseiSwd  17  DoMslbe- 

nes  In  bis  Oration  ie  Caronm  (p.  S84.— Compm  Mi- 
ekin.  in  Cte».,  p.  73. — Strab.,  434).  Somsyein iftn, 
Ehttea  made  a  aoecessful  d^eooe  against  ths  inu  ol 
Cassander.   It  was,  however,  reduced  by  Hiilip,  ion 
of  Demetrius,  who  bribed  the  prineipal  inhibtUnu. 
(PoHsati.,  I.  e.)   During  tbe  Macedonian  mr,  tUf 
town  was  besieged  by  the  Roman  consul,  T.  Fhoi- 
ninus,  and  taken      assanlt.   (Im.,  33, 18,  itfgr~ 
Polyb,,  5,  S8.— K,  18, 30.)  An  attack  snbsequeatl; 
made  on  EUtea  by  Taxilos,  general  of  MiduadatM, 
WBS  socees^ty  repelled  by  ue  inhabitants ;  in  coc 
sequence  of  which  e^loit  th<7  were  dedared  free  I7 
the  Roman  eenate.   (Paiuan.,  I.  e.)   Stnbo  speib 
of  its  advantamrona  sitnatioii,  which  commandM 
entrance  into  rheeis  and  Bmotia.  OUm  paMUM 
relative  to  Una  idaee  will  be  finmd  m  Flntaieh  ml. 
£MI.),  A^ian  {Bdl.  Mithrad.),  Tbeo^stos  {Kitt. 
PlaaL,  8,  8,  S),  and  Scylax  (p.  S3).   Its  ruiu  are  tc 
be  seen  on  a  site  called  Blnhta,  on  the  left  bank  of 
tbe  Cephiasns,  and  at  the  foot  of  some  hilk  «4iich 
unite  wifli  the  ehaioa     Cnemia  and  (Ela.  %  W.  _ 
CMI,  ia  his  Itineraiy,  notices  the  remains  of  the  cits  ' 
walls,  aa  well  as  those  of  tbe  citadel,  and  the  nnos  a 
.seven!  temples  (p.  316. — Compare  Dodwdl,  vtd.  S, 
p.  140).    At  the  distance  of  aboot  twenty  stadia  w 
the  east  waa  the  temple  of  Minerva  Cratwa,  deechbsi! 
by  Pausaniaa :  its  remains  were  discovered  by  Sir  W 
Gell  and  Mr.  Dodwell.   (Cramer's  Aneienl  Gruu, 
vol.  3,  p.  179.) 

Ela VII,  a  river  of  Ganl,  rising  in  tbe  same  qnu- 
ter  with  the  Liger,  and,  after  poraaing  a  eonzae  autoit 
parallel  with  it,  falling  into  thia  naaie  atrsan  bdii* 
aeverg.    It  is  now  die  .^f^ier.    (Cit».,  B. 
and  63. — Mannert,  (hogr.,  vol.  8,  pt.  I,  p.  119.) 

ElSji,  a  city  of  Lncanis.    ( Vid.  Velia.) 

Elictha,  I.  one  of  the  Oceanidea,  wife  of  Atlu, 
\  and  mother  of  Dardanoa  by  Jupiter.  jfOvuI,  Fait.,  4, 
81.)— n.  A  daughter  of  Atlta  and  neione,  and  ona 
of  the  Plaadea.   (Vid.  Pleiadeo.)-^!.  One  of  ths 
daughters  of  Agamemnon.   Upon  the  mardn  of  hn 
father,  on  hia  return  from  Ttoft  Electra  reocned  ba 
brother  Orestea,  then  ^oite  young,  from  the  foiy  C 
jEgislbos,  by  despatching  him  to  tne  court  of  hei  un- 
cle StroiAius,  kii^  of  Phocis.   There  Orestes  formed 
tbe  welt-known  attaebmeut  f<Hr  his  coaain  I^lsdsi, 
which,  m  the  end,  led  to  tbe  marriage  of  Electra  wUi 
that  prince.    According  to  one  account,  Electra  )uA 
previously  been  compiled,  by  .£gisthns,  to  become 
the  wife  of  a  Mycenean  nwttc,  vrho,  having  tegn^Bi 
her  menly  as  a  ascied  deposite  confided  to  aim  by  the 
gods,  restored  her  to  Orestes  on  the  return  of  thit 
prince  to  Mycenn,  and  on  his  aceeasion  to  tliethmte 
of  his  ancestors.   0ectra  became,  br  Pylades,  lbs 
mother  of  two  sons,  StropUua  and  MedoD.  Heisioiy 
has  fonned  tbe  basis  of  two  playe,  the  one  by  Sopho- 
cles, the  other  by  Euripides.  {Soph-t  EUetr. — Evif. 
BUcir.) 

ElsotbIdis,  idands  fabled  to  ham  been  in  Ihe 
Adriatic,  off  thia  mouths  of  the  Pad  us  or  Pe,  and  to 
have  abounded  with  amber  (sfeclnun),  vrbeoce  theii 
name.   (Kid.  Eridanna.) 

EuoTBfoN,  son  of  Pmens  and  Andromela.  and 
king  of  Mycens.  He  was  the  father  of  AJemena. 
Eleetryon  ondertocA  an  expedition  asainel  tte  Te\a- 
boans  in  order  to  avenge  the  death  01  hie  sons,  whom 
the  sons  of  Taphius,  king  of  the  Teleboane,  bad  slain 
in  an  encounter.  Retnmii^  Tictonooa,  \ie  wai  mM 
by  Amdhitiyon,  and  killed  by  an  •  sGoidental  blew. 
iApoUpd.,  9,  4,  6.— Vtd.  Alemena.) 

£Lii,  the  people  of  Elis  in  Peloponneam.  Vti. 
Elis.) 

ElkphantInc,  an  island  of  Egypt,  in  tbe  Nile,  wtA 
a  city  of  tbe  same  name,  about  a  a'emi-aitad\om  dialuA 
from  Syene.    Flinv  (6,  91  calla  it  Elei^wntia  In*a<a 
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It  H  of  mull  •tze,  being,  acnwding  to  the  Fnnefa 
Beajarement,  700  toioet  kins  and  MO  broad.  The 
bfaad  wa«  letnaAable  for  iU  rartility,  and  it  is  there- 
fore ewT  to  believe,  that,  in  ea^  iBea,  when,  aecoid- 
ii^  to  ManediOT  Egjpt  waa  diviM  m>  aennl  djBte* 
Ilea,  OM  of  thoee  bad  its  capital  <m  thi*  iiknd.  The 
eataraeta  of  the  NUe  are  not  ftn  dittaat,  and  brace  El- 
ei^iuitiiie  became  tbedepAt  for  all  the  goods  diat  were 
deatinad  for  tbaeoontriea  to  the  aontb,  and  Uiat  re* 
qniied  land-eajnage  in  tbia  quarter  in  order  to  avoid 
UM  Alb  of  the  river.  The  Nile  baa  bere  a  very  con- 
•idaaUe  bretdtb.  and  It  natoial  to  aappoae,  that,  on 
its  entranee  tnio  Egypt,  the  inbabilanta  were  deairoDs 
af  aaoeituaiiv  the  riaa  of  the  atnau  at  the  period  of 
lis  amnd  inereaae.  Henee  we  fnd  a  NilaiBelar  bin, 
en  the  banka  of  the  river.  (Strido,  617.)  Id  the 
tine  of  the  Pharadis,  the  ^aniaon  stationed  OD  the 
ftentien  against  the  .ftbiopiana  had  tbwr  bead-qnar- 
ten  at  ElephaiitiDe.  In  tite  Roman  times,  howarar, 
the  fteotiers  wm  pnahed  farther  to  the  eooth.  In  dte 
fcntb  ceDtmy,  when  all  Egypt  waa  stmi^y  gawded, 
Ae  Sat  Colert  Tteodestainiwu  stationed  in  tUa  lei- 
and,  accOTdiag  to  the  NoiitU  Intern.— h  ia  stnpri- 
sing  Aat  mocly  the  Greek  name  for  this  island  has 
eoma  down  to  us,  since  Herodotus  vras  here  during 
&e  Pmian  ww&j,  when  Orecifin  iniaence  coald  \^ 
DO  means  have  been  stoon^  enoogh  to  aapptant  die 
Dnginal  name  br  one  which  la  evidentiv  a  mere  tiane- 
lauoc  of  it.  The  modem  name  of  Alepbantine  is 
Gesynt  jfasMM,  "tbelalandofSyene."  Him  are 
sooM  Tnaa  of  great  beanty  renaming,  and,  in  partico- 
lar,»  snpetb  nte  of  granite,  wbich  formed  the  entrance 
of  one  of  iSe  porticoea  of  the  temple  of  CnejAt. 
(Mmimrt,  Gtogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  8S8,  aegq.) 

^BPniima,  an  impnre  poetess.  Consolt  Martin 
iJfy^  19,  48,4},  Snetonins  {Vit.  Tib.,  48),  and  the 
iMnfca  of  the  eanmentetns  on  each  of  these  places. 

ELBnuHToniXoi,  a  of  .lEtbit^ia.  (Consnlt 
Mwrfce  under  the  article  .£thii^a,  page  73,  col.  1.) 

EumainlA,  a  great  festival  obeervM  eveir  foorth 
fear  by  tbe  Celeans,  Phliasians,  as  atsoliy  the  Pneneals, 
Lacedaanoniaiia,  ISnfaasians,  and  Cretans  ;  bnt  more 
pirtcakily  by  tlw  people  of  Athens  every  fifth  year, 
at  Elenns  in  Attica,  where  it  was  said  to  have  been 
inUodoced  by  EonMripoe,  B.C.  1856.  It  wae  the  moat 
e^mtod  of  all  the  idisloas  eemnoaiee  of  Greece, 
whence  it  ia  dften  ealM,  by  way  of  emhienee, 
rqpto,  the  a^xtems.  It  was  ab  superstitionsly  ob- 
served, that  if  any  one  ever  revealed  it,  it  was  eop- 
pooed  that  he  had  caOed  divine  vengeance  apon  his 
bead,  and  it  was  nnsafe  to  live  in  tbe  ssme  bonse  with 
bias.  Such  a  wretch  vras  pnbticly  pot  to  an  ignomin- 
iOQS  death.  This  festival  waa  sacred  to  Ceres  and 
r^ueejuiui ;  everytbitig  contained  a  mystery ;  and 
Coea  uieelf  was  kiiown  only  by  the  name  of  dr> 
4c£it,  fnnn  tbe  aornno 

i&X^y  wbich  she  suffered  for 
the  loae  of  her  danghter.  This  mysteriona  secrecy 
was  solemnly  observed,  and  enjoined  on  all  the  vote- 
iiee  of  tbe  goddess ;  and  if  any  one  ever  appeared  at 
the  celebffation,  either  intentionalhr  or  tbrnigh  igno- 
rance, witboot  proper  introdnction,  be  vras  immediately 
imiiiTiiiiT  Willi  death.  Persons  of  both  sexes  and  all 
Bgee  spare  initialed  at  tbia  aolemnihr,  end  it  was  looked 
anon  as  so  h«noas  a  crime  to  neglect  thia  aaered  part 
of  reUgion,  that  it  was  one  of  the  heaviest  accosations 
which  contribnted  to  tbe  condemnation  of  Socntes. 
TH«  initiated  were  onder  the  more  particniar  care  of 
the  deitiee,  and  therefore  their  lives  were  soppoeed  to 
be  atlenjed  wittmore  hmineas  and  real  security  than 
tboee  of  other  men.  This  beneAt  was  not  only  granted 
Anaog  life,  bat  it  extended  beyond  tbe  ^ve,  and  they 
vera  faoDonied  with  tbe  first  places  m  the  Elysian 
falde,  while  others  were  IHt  to  wallow  in  perpetual 
filth  and  ignominy.  Aa  tbe  benefita  of  expiation  were 
so  extensive,  partieolar  can  was  taken  in  examining 
^  dwncter  of  Umbo  who  wan  fmsanted  for  initia- 


tion. Such  as  were  gailty  of  morder,  though  against 
their  will,  and  snch  aa  wen  convicted  of  impiely 
or  any  heinous  <^nie,  were  not  admitted ;  ana  ths 
Athaniane  aoffered  none  to  be  initiated  but  those 
that  ware  members  of  their  ci^.  This  ngnlation, 
wbieh  compeUed,  according  to  tbe  popnlar  bebef,  Hei^ 
culea,  Castor,  and  Pc^uz  to  become  citiiena  of  Atb- 
eoa,  was  strictly  observed  in  the  first'  ages  of  the  Insti- 
tation,  but  afterward  all  persons,  barbarians  excepted, 
were  freely  initiated.  Tbe  festivals  were  divided  into 
the  greater  and  less  mysteries.  The  less  were  institu- 
ted tran  tbe  fallowing  circumstance :  Hetcules  passed 
near  Eleosis  while  the  Albenians  were  celebrating  the 
■ratariee,  and  desired  to  be  initiated.  Ae  this  could 
not  bo  doiw  beeaase  he  was  a  stranger,  and  aa  Enmt^ 
pas  Was  nnwilliiv  to  dtapleaae  him  on  account  of  his 

r.t  power,  and  the  services  which  he  had  done  to 
Atnenians,  another  featiTal  wae  instituted  without 
violating  tbe  lawa.  It  wae  called  fUKpd,  and  Hereulee 
was  eolwnniy  admitted  to  the  celebration,  and  initiated. 
Thase  mmor  myataiioa  wem  observed  at  Agi«  near  the 
lUssaa.  The  gmatar  were  cdabrated  at  ^eosis,  iroa: 
wfaieh  fdaee  Ceres  has  been  called  Eleustnia.  In  later 
timee  the  smaller  feetivals  were  preparatory  to  the 
greater,  and  no  person  could  be  mitiated  at  Eleusit 
wttboal  a  praviotis  purification  at  Agte.  This  purifi- 
cation they  performed  by  keeping  themselves  pure, 
chaste,  and  unpollated  during  nine  days,  ailer  which 
they  came  and  offered  sacrifices  and  inayers,  wearing 
prhmda  of  flowoa,  called  lepepa  or  Ifupa,  and  hav^ 
mg  under  tbair  fcat  Atdf  g^iunt,  Jupiter'*  sim,  which 
vras  the  ^in  of  a  victim  offered  to  that  god.  llie  per- 
son who  assisted  waa  called  idpa»6c,  from  Mop,  tea- 
Ur,  which  was  used  at  the  purification ;  and  they  Uiem- 
aelves  were  called /idorcu,  tKe  initiated.  A  year  after 
tbe  initiatioa  at  the  leea  myateiies  they  sacrificed  a 
BOW  to  Owes,  and  were  admitted  into  Um  greater,  and 
tbe  secrets  of  the  feativala  were  solemnly  revealed  to 
them,  from  which  they  were  called  l^poi  and  Mir- 
rot,  iiupeaare.  Tbe  institution  was  performed  in  tbe 
following  xpanoer;  the  candidates,  crowned  with  myr- 
tle, were  admitted  night  into  a  place  called  fcwrrt- 
irdf  o^6c,  the  vtyaHcal  temple,  a  vast  and  stupendous 
building.  As  they  entered  the  temple,  they  purified 
themselves  1^  warning  their  bands  in  holy  water,  and 
received  for  admonition  that  they  were  to  come  with 
a  mind  pure  and  nndefiled,  irithoot  which  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  body  would  be  nnacceptable.  After  thia 
tbe  holy  mysteries  were  read  to  them  irom  a  latge 
book  catlea  wirpt^fta,  because  made  of  two  ttonee, 
iriTpat,  fitly  cemented  togeUier ;  and  then  tbe  |»ieat, 
calfod  Upo^6vTij^,  proposed  to  them  certain  questions, 
to  «diich  they  readily  answered.  Attar  this,  strange 
and  fearful  objecu  presented  themaelTes  to  tb^  sight; 
tho  plaee  often  eeemed  to  qnake,  and  to  appear  aud- 
denfy  resplendent  with  fire,  and  immediately  covered 
with  gloomy  darkness  and  horror. '  Sometimes  flashes 
of  lif%tning  appeared  on  every  side.  At  other  times 
thander,  hideooa  n<Hses,  and  bowlings  vrere  hesrd,  and 
the  trenUing  spectators  arere  alaimed  \iy  sodden  and 
draadftil  apparitione.  Thia  wu  called  Anuria,  intui 
turn.  When  these  ceremonies  were  ended,  the  word 
K6y^  wae  uttered  by  tbe  officiating  priest,  which  im- 
plied that  all  waa  ended,  and  that  those  present  might 
retire.  In  tbe  common  text  of  Hesycbius,  the  worde 
Koy^  bfiira^  are  said  to  have  been  uttered  on  tbia  oc- 
caaion  (E^f,  ^irof-  hrt^^rifta  rer^a/ifvot^),  and 
various  explanations  have  been  attempted  to  be  ^Ten> 
Wilfbfd,  for  example,  makes  the  woids  in  qoeatiau  to 
have  been  K^,  'Ofi,  U6g,  and  matntaina  that  they  are 
pure  Sanscrit,  and  used  tins  dsy  the  Brahmins,  at 
the  conehsion  of  sacred  rites  i  (Atiatie  Reaeanket, 
vol.  ft,  p.  S97.)  Miinter,  Creuxer,  Ouvaroff,  bimI  otit- 
ere,  have  adopted  the  ofKnion  of  Wilford.  (JHunter, 
ErkVirmg  oner  grieek.  Jiuehri/t.,  p.  K.—Creuser, 
SymMtfci  vol  4,  p.  078.— Oirnu^,  Ee««t  awr  Ut 
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XyM.  tPElmuu,  p.  se,  MWf.— SEieOiiv* 
^ffilMt.«0ii  filMwMrai,p.91.)  Hw ^Nahtioiu  of 
■U  thevB  writm,  u  well  as  the  opiniin  of  Von  Him- 
laar,  idw  derivm  tba  woid  'O^af  from  Um  Pentan 
CMihakteh,  which  denotaa,  KconUiig  to  him,  "  m<* 
MM  compoa,"  haw  baea  tbit  ancwwiMiaiiHwly  M 
fli^t  bj  Loback.  Tbia  abfa  aitd  jodiciooa  critie  baa 
soMBdad  tba  taxt  of  Haayehuia  ao  aa  to  nad  aa  iiol- 
bwa;  K^,  ^laioc  mif  ivt^^vnfa  renAu^itimr, 
and  thna  both  nyi  and  mif  an  nothing  oiata  tbaa 
man  tamu  of  dwniaaioa.  Tba  fonnar  of  lhaao  ia 
bowowad  from  the  laogoage  of  tba  AthanlaB  aaanm- 
bliea  Sot  Toting.  Tba  pabble  or  ballot  waa  droppad 
iDto  tba  nra  thraagh  •  long'conic^  Uibe  i  and  la  thia 
toba  waa  probably  of  noma  laag^  and  tha  «m  jtaatf 
of  conaidanblo  aize.  io  aadar  to  oni^  aarccal  hnddrad 

CraoBa  to  vote,  tha  atooa  atriking  *e^ott  tha  metal 
ttom  mad*  a  aha^  loud  noiae.  Thia  aound  Iba 
Athraians  imiutad  by  the  monoajllabla  «oy{.  .  Hcoee 
tlM  tann  x^/f  oame  to  danoU  that  all  via  aodad,  that 
tha  tarmmatioD  of  an  affiur  waa  raaehad ;  and  tMoce 
Hflaychina  aaiimilataa  u  to  tho  Sam  ira(,  which  a^ 
peaia  to  hava  bad  tba  aama  foioa  aa  tha  Latin  iBta»- 
nctioD  MK.  iLobttk,  AgiM^trntuu^  p.  771,  aafff^ 
FKM.  JfiiafinmMo.  8.  p.  4a&,iKit.>-AittonlDmlo 
thd  nnateriea :  tba  garaiwrta  in  which  tba  newooman 
waiamitiatad  wen  bald  morad,  and  (tf  no  laaaafficaej 
to  avait  friU  than  ehanna  and  incaolatiooa.  From 
thia  ciicimutaaca,  tharafoia,  thiy  wen  nerar  left  off 
befofe  tbejr  w«a  total^  onfit  for  waai;  a^  which  thnr 
wtca  Bimmiatad  ftt  chUdian,  ordadieatad  tothagofr 
den.  The  chief  paraoB  that  attanded  at  tha-iottiatieB 
was  called  Upo^atmK,  At  rcneafar  cf  Mtrti  Msnffm. 
He  waa  a  citizen  of  A  Ama,  and  held  hia  offioa  dunog 
Ufa,  though,  among  the  Celaana  and  Phliaaiaaa,  it  waa 
limited  to  tba  peiiod  of  four  jaata.  He  waa  obliged 
to  devote  himaau  totally  to  tba  aarriee  of  the  daitiaa ; 
ind  hia  Ufa  ww  to  be  uaata  and  ragle.  Tha  Hiaio* 
phaat  had  three  aUeodanta;  tba  fint  waa  called  dpdotr- 
XOf,  torchrbitrw,  and  waa  pomilted  to  nanT;  tbe 
eacood  waa  called  a  tritr ;  tbe  thtjd  aamioia- 

lered  at  the  altar,  and  waa  called  6  ktti  fiufii^  Theie 
were,  beiidea  thaaa,  other  inferior  offioara,  who  took 
particular  care  that  everything  waa  perfomtad  aeeord- 
iDg  to  cnatom.  Tba  fint  of  tbeae,  called  ^omActrn 
waa  one  of  tba  archona ;  be  offend  pniyen  and  aae- 
tificas,  and  took  o«re  tint  than  waa  no  indeemn  or 
imgnlarity  during  the  catebwtiflQ^  Baeidaa  hhn  than 
were  fbor  others,  called  hrtfitkifrait  euraton,  decked 
by  the  people.  One  of  them  waa  choaen  from  the  aa- 
cred  family  of  tbe  Enmo^idv,  tbe  other  waa  one  c^ 
the  Cervcea,  and  the  rsit  were  from  amcHig  eiti- 
una.  There  were  dao  tan  peiaone  who  aaaieted  at 
thia  and  every  othK  fmiinX,  called  Uptwout^  beeaoaa 
they  tgerU  aceriftcw.— Thie  ftatifBl  waa  ofaeKTad  in  i 
the  month  Boedromion  or  Scplanbar,  and  eontinaed 
nine  days,  from  tbe  l&tb  tiU  tbe  S8d.  DwAg  that 
time  it  waa  unlawfot  to  anaat  any  man,  or  {maent  ai^ 
petition,  on  pein  of  fintfeitmg  a  thomand  dnehmaa,  or, 
according  to  othera,  oo  pain  of  dealL  It  waa  alao  un- 
lawful f»  tboae  who  wen  initiated  to  ait  npon  the 
cover  of  a  well,  to  eat  beans,  mullate,  at  weaiala.  If 
ai^  woman  rade  to  Elenaia  in  a  chariot,  aba  waa  tMi- 
sed,  by  an  edict  of  Lyoutgva,  to  pay  0000  dnehmaa. 
The  dcaign  of  thia  law  was  to  deatroy  aU  diatinetion 
between  the  richer  and  poorer  aort  of  cititena. — Tbe 
firat  day  of  tbe  celebrattoa  was  called  irfvpfti^,  uaoM- 
Ujft  as  it  might  be  aaid  that  tbe  worabif^ms  firat  met 
logeUier.  The  aeooad  day  waa  called  Mode  /tArrw, 
to  ik*  MC|  WM  Alt  cn  MtlMtfad,  becauae  tbanr  were 
eomoMUidea  to  purify  tbenaelvea  bathing  in  the  aea. 
On  the  third  day  aacrificea,  attd  chiefly  a  mallet,  wen 
offered ;  as  aleo  barley  from  a  field  of  Elenaia.  Theae 
sblationB  were  called  6va,  and  held  ao  sacred  that  the 
priests  tfaemaelvea  warn  not,  aa  in  other  aaenfieea,  fm- 
miued  to  partake  of  tbem.   On  tbe  foorth  day  vaiitj 


made  a  eolem  fncmiM,  in  whieh  tbe  aamtof,  km 
htJctt  of  Gma,  waa  eanrnd  about  in  a  coaaeoaM 
eart,  vriiib  on  evefy  aide  tbe  people  dtoated,  x^Ipe, 
dMK^rep,  iual,  Cent  t  After  theae  followed  wonien, 
called  Ktan^ioet,  who  corned  hatluta,  in  which  wen 
aaaamnmt  caned  wooi,  gnina  of  aalt,  a  serpent,  pom* 
(ttranatea,  neda,  iry^i^ba,  eestam  eakea,  dtc  Tba 
fifth  waa  aalM^  tar  aiyB^dWifari^flfcalBfTtdai, 
haeauaa  oa      fbttMrinv  oi^  the  people  na  abaal 
with  toecbee  in  Ihak  haoin.   It  wee  oanal  to  dedicate 
torobaa  to  Caraa,  and  eoatend  vrhiefa  ahould  oOlBr  tha 
largaat  in  eomatenoretion  of  the  trnvela  of  tha  god* 
deaa,  and  of  her  lighting  a  torch  at  the  flamaa  of  Mooot 
^Una.   Tba  auM  di^r  waa  called  'laaxoft  from  lae* 
ehn^  tha  aoD  oC  Jiyitar  and  Gacaa,  wh*  aaoo^mniad 
hie  mather  in  her  eearub  after  Praempin^  with  >  torch 
in  hia  hand.   From  that  ciroumsUaea  his  aUtne  bad  a 
tonb  in  ita  hand,  and  waa  oattiad  in  aolanm  proeeasiM 
fnm  the  Ceranueoa  to  Elenaia.    Tbe  au»te,  with 
those  that  aocempanied  it,  called  'loH^aywyaf,  waa 
crowned  with  myrtle.   In  lbs  way  nothing  waa  beard 
bat  ainging  and  the  noHo  of  faraiaa  ketUes^aa  dw  wo- 
tariee  daiKed  atet^.   Hie  war  tfaranih  whicb  they 
iaaued  from  the  city  waa  eallea       doif,  tAe  aocred 
wof;  tiw  zeettQ^puee,  lifA  mc^i  from  >  fig-tru 
which  gnw  in  the  neigbboutfaaed.   They  alao  atmed 
an  a  bridge  orar  tko  C^duaeoa,  when  they  dended 
tboee  that  paaaed  by.   After  they  bed  pa«aed  thia 
bridge,  ^y  anleced  Eleoaia  by  a  place  called  /me- 
rM$  dffodoc,  (Ac  eyih'caf  aiilnwca.    On  the  aeveath 
imf  wan  qmtai  in  vriiieh  thaTieten  wan  mwaidad 
widi  a  tneaaara  of  b"ilq^     ^Mt  grain  hoA  ben 
firat  aown  in  Elenaia.    IIm  eigluh  dar  waa  caOed 
'Exi&Btpiov  ^i^POt  bacauaa  onco  iEaculapina,  at  hia 
ntnm  mm  Epidanma  to  Athena,  was  initiated  by 
the  rapetilian  of  die  leaa  myatenea.   It  became  eoa- 
lomaiy.  tfaenfere^  te  eelebnta  them  a  eeeond  time 
npM  thia,  that  aiwh  aa  had  Mt  Ulheito  Immi  inkia- 
ted  might  be  lawfully  admitted.'  Tho  UBth  and  laat 
of  Um  featival  waa  called  ir^i^^oai,  tmrlktm  om- 
,  beeaoaa  it  4na  aeu^  to  fill  two  each  Taaaela  with 
wine,  one  of  iriiicb  bong  placed  towards  tha  eaet,  and 
the  other  towaida  the  waai,  wbiobi  after  tbe  repetition 
of  some  myatioal  words,  wsaa  both  thrown  down,  and 
tbe  wine  being  auUed  m  the  potnid,  waa  a6end  aa  • 
libatioih  TbeElanainiantnyalaiiaalaated^oafceidk* 
teen  hnndnd  yaaza,  and  wen  finally  abolished  by 
TTieodoaipa  the  GtedL— Variaoa  epiniona,  aa  may  weU 
be  aappnaed,  bate  bean  anterfained  by  iDodem  acbol- 
an  nmeetiiuF  tbe  natm  and  -and  of  the  Elraaisian 
mystenee.   The  following  an  amne  of  the  mralta  of 
tto  inquiriea  of  the  leaned  and  jodieions  Xiobeek. 
{A^a^pktmtu,  p.  3r  •cf;.>— In  the  very  eariy  agea  of 
Oneea  and  Itaby  nd  profaably  vf  mm  eoaotxin,  tba 
inb^iiianlB  of  ua  tanoaa  indapandant  diairieta  into 
wbidi  they  wen  diiided  had  very  little  coDkiouiiica* 
tioB  with  each  ether,  and  a  abrangw  vraa  r^arded  aa 
little  brtter  than  an  enemy.  Each  atate  badlta  faTOor- 
ite  daitiea,  under  whose  especial  protection  it  wno  held 
to  be,  aod  theae  deitiae  wen  propitiatad  by  aacrificea 
and  caramoniaa,  wbieb  mn  diSBiant  in  cUSemnt 
It  ia  farther  to  be  ncoUeeled,  that  iha  Greeks 
their  gods  to  be  very  little  rapeiior  in  oianl 
qoalitiea  to  tbaotselves,  and  they  feared  Uut  if  prom- 
iaea  of  mon  aplaodid  and  abundant  aacrificea  arsd  oSa- 
inga  wen  made  to  them,  they  migbt  not  be  able  to 
raoet  the  temptation.    As  the  beat  mode  of  eaea^ung 
the  calamity  of  bamg  deserted  by  ^ir  patroiw,  they 
adopted  tbe  ezpedient  of  cooce^ing  their  names,  and 
of  ezclndinff  atraagen  from  their  wonUp.'  Privsis 
funitiea,  in  Tike  manner,  freloded  their  Mm^^UBen* 
from  their  family-aacrificea ;  and  in  tboae  states  when 
ancient  aerolites  and  each  like  wan  preaarvad  mm  na- 
tional  palladia,  the  ai^t  of  them  waa  restricted  to  the 
msgiatratea  and  principal  persona  in  tbe  atate.  iAgU- 
oph,,p.96,m,  S74.)    Wa  an  to  ncolleew  tlaN 
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Bmm  n4  Atfattw  were  loof  indnwDdeat  of  eteb 
Biku.   <.il«/«vi.,  ^  Sii,  IMl.— iOAer.  Dorimu, 
loL  1,  p.  a»l.)   TU  wonbip  of  Ceiu  and  Provet^ 
pioa  WW  tbe  Mtioiwl  and  iMret  nl^ioo  of  th«  El«a< 
mitm,  fnm  wfaicb  the  AtkeuMM  wen  of  coune  ex< 
deiiid.wwdluaUallMiONelBi.  But  wben  EletHie 
wMconqMred,  end  tbe  two  ttates  coeletGed,  tbe  AUtfc 
oiuM  beeante  puticipeton  in  tbe  wonUp  of  tkeaa 
dutin ;  vrtiiclH  nowevar*  mneiMd  eo  long  confined  M 
tbssi,  u  ta  hsre  giTsa  liae  to  a  praveib  ('Arrwo! 
'StUimttdi,  appliad  to  tbow  who  mat  togirthot  in  m- 
cnt  far  Ike  paAnianeo  «f  iB^  BMltoi.  (4gt«tvh^ 
p.  171.)   GndMUy,  wUk  Iba  adnnee  of  knowledge, 
■id  Ike  da^Do  of  aapaatitiDD  and  nattenel  iUibanbtjr, 
aWiiiBD  «o«itoMa  tfa*  aoleiu  ritee  celebntad  «ara 
rati  at  EleiHieiiM  aBtended  to  all  Gneka  of  either 
•ax  and  of  evaiy  auk,  omvided  tbev  eaiM  at  tke-poip* 
«t  lin^  kad  coaaittM  m  ineqiiable  oSsnoe,  bed  pet* 
fanned  the  — -phf*"  imrioiu  BeMOMMiiee,  and  wan 
intiudmed  ky  an  AtbMBMctoeii.   (Aftai^^p.  H, 
S8,3L}   Tbeee  myatanee,  ae  they  were  tomad,  wen 
pafciwed  with  a  coneidanble  de^ee  of  ^dendour,  at 
tbe  charge  of  tbe  atate,  and  onder  the  auperinteodance 
of  the  megietaatoa  ;  whence  it  foUowa,  as  a  neceMij 
cooMqaeaoe,  that  the  ritee  could  bare  eontained  tio- 
tfaieg  that  was  poeshr  inunocal  or  iodeeeot.  (Ag^ 
ipL,p.  IIA.)   Tken  doea  oM  upaar  to  be  any  valid 
naan  te  ■aypoainf,  aa  many  ob,  tkat  a  pnbUc  die- 
eawMen  dw  Mwinof  ibiogsaBd  tbnt  of  the  goda, 
ud  on  otkat  higfa  end  important  mattwe,  waa  dn- 
lireced  by  the  luerophant,  wboee  nanw  wotdd  nthar 
eeeaa  to  be  darired  from  hia  exkMtiag  U%e  xeervd 
tkif^z,  andeat  atetuee  probably  of  thr  goddoaiee, 
whi^wMhapteanfiittr  cowed  np^  and  Mily  Aown 
on  thaaa  aokm  attaaiam    The  delivery  of  •  pnblia 
dieednna  waald^  ia  bet,  have  bean  <iuite  repngnaBt  to 
the  oaifea  of  the  Qxeek'v  m  their  wMahip  of  tM  goda ; 
and  tbe  evidence  offered  id  support  of  tnia  auppoeitioii 
aeKtrenelyiaebieu  Bnttfaeaiiigiiigofeeeredhyinna, 
J  bcnoor  wf  the  goddaaa,  alwaya  foraied  a  pait  of  -  tbe 
aonco.   (Jfieepi.,  p.  SS.  19a^JfaJ/cr,  PrWvoM.. 
p.S80,«ef.)  TheaaeieatwiitaiaaiefiaUofthepnu^ 
•e  ef  llie  EUowaian  ^etoriee,  of  tbe  advantage  of 
baiag  imAtuttd^  i.  a.,  admitted  to  partie^ala  Jn  umbo, 
■ad  of  Ik  favaor  of  the  goda  in  life,  aad  the  ekeafful 
kopee  'vL  deaA,  iritieh  were  the  conaeqaenee  of  it, 
Heaco  oeceaiao  fane  bean,  taken  to  aseert,  that  a  aye- 
lea  of  T^ginn  little  iofetior  to  pun  CbiiatianUy  wee 
taogbt  hi  mm.   Bnt  tbeee  bopee,  and  this  tiaaqaiUi^ 
of  mind  andfanarof  heaven,  ataeaay  tobeaeconBHd 
fbrwilhaathnriBgnooaiaatoeBabBaid  aaumaaKieo. 
EvnrfaetiMriaaNdinobedieQeolollMwiU  oTHeaven 
ia  benavad  to  dnw  downita  fanmr  on  the  perfMuec 
The  Maeeahaan  makea  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Ka^at 
Hceea,  the  Catbolte  to  Lontio,  CoupoetelU,  or  eleo- 
«hae;  and  each  ie  peranaded  that,  by  bavii^  done 
»,  be  baa  aecand  the  divioe  favour.   {AgltxM.,  p. 
70,  atf.)   So  the  Gnek  vrito  was  initiated  at  Elaneis 
{the  myatoiee  of  wbkh  pUce,  owing  to  the  fane  in 
wUtk  ftllwne  atond,  end  the  ai^ndonr  and  magDifi- 
eaan  with  wkdeh  they  wen  parfonud.  eclipaed  all 
oikeiB)  latwDad  ever  after  •  livefy  eenae  of  the  bap- 
pinen  whicfa  be  bad  enjoyed,  when  admitted  to  view 
the  intcvior  of  the  iUnmiaate^  temple,  and  tbe  aaerad 
ntteswhaeh  it  contained,  wbea,  to  hia  exdted  imaot- 
aalioa,  lha  very  goda  IhemeelTee  eeemed  viaibly  to  de- 
•end  fcmn  tkiair  Olynqdan  abodes,  amid  tbe  aolemn 
hjmna  af  An  <dBciata^  (Hrieata.   Hence  then  ttaio- 
rd^  aioee  a  pefenawon,  that  tbe  beaini  regaida  of  the 
giMUwan bent opon him Uuoogh afterlife;  and,asmaa. 
can  nerar  diveet  himadf  of  the  belief  of  bis  continued 
ejaetoDca  after  deJi^,  a  vivid  hope  of  M^ing  bliaa  in 
tbe  Uf*  to  coma.   It  waa  evidently  tbe  principle  al- 
laady  rt^ad,  of  aeaking  to  diaeow  the  caoaee  of  re- 
meitaH-  apfvnMae,  which  gave  origin  to  moat  of 
An  idanw  napMling  the  ncandita  aanaa  of  tbeactioaa 


al  d  eaiMnoniea  which  look  place  in  the  Ele-jstDias 
myatetiea.  The  attauger,  dueled  and  awed  by  hia 
own  oooceptimi  of  tbe  aauedneas  and  impocunce  ot 
all  be  beheld,  conceived  that  Dothtng  there  could  bo 
mthoot  aoBW  mystarions  meaning.  What  this 
be  ha  iuqakad  of  the  officiating  mmiBters,  who,  as  vaik 
one  peaaagea  in  Herodotus  aiu  Pausaoiae  show,  wen 
seldoin  witboot  a  legend  or  Sacred  Aeeauut  (Updc 
Ao/OfX  aa  it  was  called,  to  explain  the  dreaa  or  cen- 
many,  which  owed,  pe^apa,  its  tme  origin  to  the  ca 
ptice  or  aportive  humour  of  a  ruder  petiod.  Or  if  the 
initiated  peieen  was  himself  endowed  with  inventive 
power,  be  explained  (he  appearaneee  aeoading;  in  sen 
eral,  to  lha  ayataia  of  pbikeophy  which  be  himaelf  had 
embcvad.  {A^^saiA.,  p.  ISO,  teq.)  It  waa  thus  that 
Forpl^ry  ooneoved  the  Hieropbuit  to  npreseot  tbe 
naUnio  Deminrgnaw  create  of  tbe  worid;  thet«cb- 
beerer  (d^doflxof)  the  sun;  tbealtac-man(dM/3ifi^) 
themooni  tbehenld(«4p<)C}Hanneat  and  the  other 
miuateta  tha  ioMor  atara.  The8e;»biiciea  of  ptieala 
sod  phikwapbeii  have  bew  fbnned  by  modem  writeia 
into  a  comidete  ayatem,  and  Saint-Croix  in  particular 
deaoribea  Ute  Eleasinian  myaluiee  with  aa  mach  mi 
nntenaaa  as  if  he  bad  been  actually  himaelf  initiated. 
(Compan  Warbu^'*  Dm.  LegiOum. — Saint-  Ctoix, 
Bttkenke*  ear  U*  Myttkrta,  oco.) — It  ia  to  be  oh- 
served,  in  condnsion,  with  reepea  to  the  charges  of 
anpie^  and  Hminr"^  haa^  uainat  dw  Eleoaintan 
mystahes  by  aoaa  FUhifa  of  iSe  Chuck,  that  this 
aioea  from  uieir  confonodin^  Ihem  with  the  Bacchic, 
laiac,  Mtthraie,  and  other  ^neoM  myateriee,  mostly  im- 
ported from  Aaia,  which  wen  undeobtodly  liable  tc 
that  impataticm.  It  most  always  be  lenembered,  that 
tboee  of  Eleoaia  ware  yiMie,  end  cakbnted  by  the 
state.  {^Agiuofk.,  p.  116,  107,  MS,  1363.— JfiUbr, 
Prdtg.,  p.  S4S,  meq.-^tighaty'»  Mytkologyy  p.  181, 

LBDsia  or  ELBoaiN,  1.  an  ancieol  city  of  BcBotia, 
which  stood,  according  Co  tradition,  near  Coob  and 
the  Lake  Cf^tewi-aod  wai^  t<^thar  with  another  an- 
cient ei^,  namad  Athna,  imadatod  by  the  wMen  o 
tbatlske.  (£ir*A.,407.}  StephanaecrfByiaatiqmio- 
ports,  that  when  Cialee  drained  the  watera  which  had 
overspread  the  plains,  tbe  city  of  AUmdb  beeatoe  visi- 
Ue  (s.  V.  'Ai0$iNw).  Compan  JfiUto-,  Qt»ek.  HeUm- 
imA.  atmmmt  tmi  Sfadb,  vtd<  1.  p^  67,  §iqj.—U.  A 
city  <rf  Attica,  eqnidiatant  bom  Megan  and  tbe  Pi- 
mas,  aad  famed  for  the  celebration  of  the  myateries 
of  CorB%  Aceordinff  to  some  wntara,  it  denved  its 
name  fioD  a  hen^  wmn  eoma  affirmed  (o  be  the  son 
of  MenoT.bnlolkBiadfOaygat.  (J^waoii.,  1, 88.— 
Oofloptn  AmUi.,  Skit  mnu.,  voL  1,  p.  8&7.)  Its 
origin  ia  certainly  the  h^ieat  antiqai^,  aa  it  ap- 
peen  to  have  already  exiated  in  the  time  of  Cecrops 
(SJraie,  887X  but  we  an  not  informed  by  vdiom,  or 
at  what  pariod,  the  werebip  of  Ceres  was  introduced 
then.  £oseluiia  places  the  building  of  the  first  tem- 
ple in  the  laign  of  AndiMi  {Ckrmt.,  S,  p.  66) ;  but, 
aecotdiagtootharantboiSritieiiMipaneieat  (Clan. 
AkK^  &rom.,  1.  p.  881.— Taiian.  «d  Orme.,  c  61.) 
Ceieoa  ia  said  to  have  been  kms  of  Beosia  when 
Ceres  brat  arrived  there,  (ifoai.,  ifymn.  in  C«r.,  9S. 
— id.i6id.,3M.— Jd.iM.,474.)  Some  etymologirts 
Bamwse  tlMt  £leusie  waa  ao  called,  beeaoae  C«ee, 
after  tnversing  the  whole  world  in  pursuit  of  bet 
dao^kter,  emu  ben  (Ustf^  vemp),  and  ended  bar 
eeHch.  Dioderna  Skvloe  (6,  60)  makes  the  oama 
Eteoais  to  have  been  given  tbia  ci^.  aa  a  mononunt 
to  poeterity,  that  com  tad  ihe  art  of  culuvatbg  it  wen 
brought  from  abroad  into  Attica ;  or,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  hiBtorian,  "  beeanae  the  person  vdio  broo^ 
thitbca  lbs  seed  of  com  ca«u  from  foreign  parte."  A* 
one  period  Eleuats  was  powerful  eoough  to  contend 
wiUi  Athena  tedwsofK^n^  of  Attica.  Thiawaa 
uilbalkMofEamolpnB.  The  controveray  wae  ended 
tiy  a  tna?,  wbana  it  waa  atipniated  tlka»  Elena 
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Mtould  yi«ld  to  UM  control  or  Athena,  bot  that  the  m- 
end  ritM  of  Omm  ■bonU  be  edebnted  at  the  foimer 
eity.  Gem  and  Thptdemw  wen  beUi  woiafaippad 
hm  trith  peetititfeonnni^,  tnd  bare  ^lo  «m  mows 
■be  J?«rw»  Cm^«i  when  Cerea  waa  Mtd  to  have 
Brat  sown  com.  (Pmuamu,  1,  88.)  Dodwell  ob- 
■ema,  that  the  aoil,  thoogh  arid,  atill  produoea  abon- 
dant  twrveats  (vol.  1,  p.  H3>.  The  temple  <tf  Elenaia 
waa  bvnied  br  the  Peiaian  amy.  m  the  invaaioD  of 
AtUea  {fleni.,  9,  66),  bat  waa  nbdlt,  wdcr  Uw  ad- 
nlniatratioii  Perielee,  1^  lothnta,'  the  aseUteet  of 
tbe  FkrthenoB.  (Amto,  3W^i>te.,  Fat  iMdia.) 
Strabo  aajra,  that  tlw  myvtie  oetl  of  Ihia  ceMnaled  edi* 
See  waa  capable  of  containing  aa  nany  pnaeM  aa  a 
tfteatre.  A  portico  waa  afwwaid  added  hj  Dcme- 
tciaa  Phalereua,  who  employed  for  that  pnipoee  the 
arehiteet  Philo.  Hiia  magnificwit  atnotnre  wae  en* 
UielT  deetiojred  by  Alaric  A.D.  896  (Emu^.,  Vit. 
AifM.t  p.  75),  aad  iiaa  «var  atoce  iwaiaed  io  iwaa. 
Emtflia,  though  ao  eooaidenbla  and  inpntaiit  m  pkoo, 
waa  cUaaed  amoDg  the  Attio  dcmi.  {8tr§hm,  I.  €.)  It 
betonsed  to  the  tribe  Hippetbooatia.  (Stefk.  By*., 
I.  V.  'EXevolc.)  Liry  apeaka  <rf  the  citadri  aa  being 
a  fortreaa  of  aome  elre^h,  eempriaed  widun  the  aa- 
cred  preeineU  of  the  tenapte  (81,  tt*— Coo^taie  Scj/- 
tms,  Peripiiu,  p.  SI);  and  Dadwdl  obaairaa  <nL 
1,  p.  684),  that  the  aerapidia  waa  elavaled  upon  • 
Rteky  nim,  which  riaea  to  dte  noiUi  of  the  tenajde  of 
Ceiea. — Eleaaia,  now  called  Luvme,  ia  aa  inoonaid- 
erablfl  Till^e,  inhabited  1^  a  few  Albuiao  Chriatiana. 
{CkMtdier'a  TrsveU,  c.  M.)  Tbe  eoloaaal  4atue  of 
the  Eleuainian  Oetea,  the  work  of  Phidiaa,  aflor  bar. 
ing  BUffend  laaiir  nmtUatiottB,  wae  brou^t  over  to 
EngUnd  by  Dr.  Clarite  and  Mr.  Grippe  in  ISOl,  and 
DOW  atanda  in  the  TcatXrale  of  the  Ui^waty  Library 
at  Caoibridge.  Tbe  temple  iteetf  waa  aubaeqoently 
cleared  by  Sir  Wm.  Gell.  (Cnmer'«  Ancient  Oreeett 
vol  S,  p.  aflO,  teff .) 

ELBcraiB^  a  city  of  Attica,  on  the  road  from 
Elenaia  to  Plataa,  which  appeara  to  here  once  belong- 
ed (0  B«DOtia,  bot  finally  lieeaine  mduded  within  the 
limtta  of  Attiea.  {Stnm,  41S.)  Paaaaaiae  r^wita 
(1, 30),  dtat  tile  Eleatberiua  were  not  conquered  by 
tbe  AUieniaoa,  bot  Tolootarily  anted  tbeniedvea  to 
that  people,  friMn  their  cenatant  emni^  to  the  Tbe- 
bana.  Baechaa  ia  aaid  to  have  been  bom  in  thia  toira. 
(Diod.  Sic.,  a,  66.)  Tlfia  aaeieiit  aite  mobably  cor- 
leaponde  with  that  new  called  Oypto  Ctutn,  where 
mooem  tnnUan  hm  notieed  tbe  mina  of  a  eonaid- 
•labla  fbrtraee  ^atad  on  a  atoep  rock,  and  wptnMlly 
deaigned  to  pnlaet  pua  of  CiAatOD.  (Dtim^* 
Tour,  Tol.  I,  p.  «88. — Gntmer*»  AneimU  Or«ee»,  Toi 
»,p.407.) 

ELatTTSCilA,  a  featival  ceMmted  at  Piatna  in  bon- 
oar  of  Jupiter  Eleatbanaa,  or  the  aaaeiter  of  liberty, 
by  dataptoa  fraot  ■huoat  all  tbe  eitiea  of  Gieeee.  Ite 
natitution  origiiMtad  in  thla :  after  the  Tiotoiy  ob- 
tained by  the  Greeiana  vmivr  Panaaniu  ovw  Mardo- 
■ioB,  the  Pmian  general,  In  the  vteinltf  of  HaMaa,  an 
altar  and  aUtae  were  erected  to  Jopiter  Eleathenna, 
who  had  freed  tbe  Oreeka  from  the  ^rraoay  of  tbe  bar- 
bariana.  It  waa  &rther  agreed  open  in  a  general  aa- 
aemUy,  by  the  advice  of  Ajiatidea  tbe  Athenian,  Aat 
dapntiea  dionld  be  aent  erery  fifth  year  fron  Ibe  dif- 
fnant  eitiea  of  Giaaee  to  ealebiata-tha  Eleotbtrta,  ar 
ftMteaC  if  Otrtf.  The  PUtaana  aelabnted  alno  an 
anBiveraaiy  featlval  m  memory  «f  tboae  who  bad  loat 
tfieir  line  in  that  famiKia  batde.  The  celebration  waa 
lhaa :  at  break  of  day  a  proceaeion  was  made  wiUi  a 
trampeter  at  the  bead,  eonnding  a  eignal  for  battle. 
Afkar  bin  followed  chariota  loaded  with  aiyrrb,  gar- 
knda,  and  a  blaek  ball,  and  aaitaia  free  yomg  nen, 
aa  no  aigaa  wrvili^  ware  to  appear  darfaig  the  eo* 
temnity,  becaoae  tbey  in  whoee  bonoar  the  feetirat 
waa  instituted  had  died  in  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
ter. Tbn  carried  tUiatiana  of  wina  and  rnHk  in  iMga- 


eaiad  veaeela,  with  mn  of  oil  and  preeioui  oiatmotis 
Laet  of  all  appeared  the  chief  magialnle,  ftha,  thoi^ 
not  parauttm  at  other  timae  to  toneb  ircn,  or  aan 
gannenta  af  am  o^oor  bot  white,  yet  appaarad  dad  is 
purple,  and,  takiag  a  wate^pot  out  of  the  dtjr  dxin 
bM>,  proceeded  thrau^  the  middle  of  the  lawn  with 
a  Bwoid  in  hie  hand,  towards  the  aepalchras.  Then 
he  drew  water  from  a  neighbouring  apciog,  and  wsd»i) 
and  anointed  tbe  monbinaflta ;  ma  which  be  isch- 
ficed  a  boll  opM  a  pila  of  wood*  invohiag  Jopbttad 
Menuiy,  aad  faviting  to  tbe  entertuamnt  the  nit 
of  theae  happy  beroea  ii^hadtwrtahed  in  tbadafeaee 
of  Ibeir  eouotiy.  After  thie.  he  filled  a  bowl  with 
wiae,  aaying,  "  I  drink  to  tboae  who  loet  their  lives  ia 
die  dafeaoe  of  the  libeitiaa  of  Greeoe."— Tbaia  mi 
alao  a  festival  of  the  same  name  ofaaarred  by  the  8a< 
miana  in  honour  of  tbe  god  of  Leva.— Slavea  sImk 
when  ibey  obtained  their  bbat^,  kapt  a  holyday,  abA 
lhay  eaUad  Elaniharia. 

EuHmiao>OiLloBa,  a  naaaa  gifaa  to  Ihoaa  of  tlH 
OSieiana  who  had  fled  to  tbe  moanlaini  when  the 
Greek  eettlara  cataUiahad  tbamaalTae  in  that  eooDtiy. 
The  appellation,  which  maana  "  Free  Cilicians,"  bu 
laferanca  to  their  independent  mode  of  life.  Tbs 
Oreeka,bowaver,coaaaGted*  fable  with  thia.  Accoid- 
iag  to  them,  wh^  Myriaa,  qoaan  oi  the  AnaMna,  sna 
apraadiag  bar  eoaqoHta  ow  Aab.  Uisor,  the  Cilidan 
wen  the  only  people  that  volnnlarily  eorrendeied  Io 
tier,  and  bence  dtey  were  allowed  to  retain  iheir  fres- 
dom.  (ZKod.  iSUc.  S,  65.)  Xenophoo  alao  makea  nan* 
tion  of  Uie  Cilieiaa  noontaiaeere  (Anab.,  1,  S),  aodoi 
their  having  cut  to  pieeaa  aome  Greek  troopa,  a  part 
of  tboee  ia  tbeatmy  of  (^ma,  who  bad  loat  their  wi^. 
Cicero  came  in  contact  with  them  durii^  his  gmn- 
ment  in  Ctlicia,  mi  partially  rndooad  them  unoar  An 
Roman  away,  bat  they  aoon  after  became  aa  Etae  nd 
independent  aa  over.  (£^.  «t  Fam.,  16,  i ;  td  AU., 
6,  SO.) 

Ei.i(mriien-Lacdaca,  a  title  conSarrad  by  AogoCV 
on  a  conuderable  part  of  tbe  LaconiaD  nation,  coui* 
ing  of  aeveiftl  BMritime  towna,  for  the  seel  whidi  tbi 
iababitanta  ted  rariy  laatified  in  faTonrof  thaRoaaai. 
BnftaneUaaoMBt  and  oAar  privile^  accompanied  tba 
title.   (SmAo,  aM.'-Pmuam.,  3,  SI.) 

£i,atmra«op5Lie,  »  ci^  of  Paleatine,  placed  brthi 
Idn.  Ant.  84  milea  northeaot  from  Aecalon,  and  M 
miles  aeathweet  from  Jeraaalem.  It  waa  foooded  is 
dw  dibd  eentnry,  but  by  vriwrn  ia  uncertain.  {Amm. 
JforsaU.,sa^  1.)  Haoco,  oanw  to  ite  lata  feondatioa, 
Bt  mantian  <^  it  oeeaia  in  PtMenay  ac  Joaqdioa.  Ia 
the  daya  of  Eaaebhia  and  Joroam,  however,  it  was  u 
important  and  flonridiing  city,  and  theae  lAitera  aati- 
mate  tbe  distaneee  and  poeitione  <^  plaoee  from  tbii 
a»d.£Uaor  Jemealem.  St.  ^^laniuawasbombm. 
(iSesont.,  6,  8S. — Compare  Cmarmt,  Geegr.  Ant.. 
vol.  1.  p.  490.) 

EbBonio,  a  anmame  of  Lacioa^  from  her  comimgt 
wbaa  hinkad,  to  tbe  aid  of  womon  in  laboar.  (iwt 
Oi.,  6,  n.) 

Eitotna,  a  •omame  of  Jopiter,  worehipped  ou  Moam 
Aventine.   Tbe  Romana  gave  hiin  thia  name,  accord- 
ingtoOvid  iFut.,  8,8S8),  beeanoe  thoy  bdieveddnl 
dwy  coald,  by  a  set  form  of  words,  draw  bin  down 
(efieeiv)  from  die  aky,  to  iaftaim  them  bow  to  expi- 
ala  prodigiea,  ^   U.  8alv«rt^  ia  hia  eariaas  and 
learned  work  on  tbe  Occnk  SetenoM  of  the  Aacianta 
(Des  Sdeiueo  OeaiJtet,  ou  Boom  mtr  U  MmgU, 
Paris,  I8S8,  S  vols.  8vo),  takee  op  thia  anbiect  of  }u- 
piter  Eliciaa,  and  aeda  to  connect  it  vrith  a  knowledge 
tfl  tlie  art  of  drawing  down  the  electric  fluid  from  tbs 
cloode.   Medak  and  traditiona  ara  the  arouida  oc 
wUebhamta.   «* M. U BoairfdM^'*  he atatea.  ** maa- 
tioos  aavaral  medala  which  appaav  to  have  a  ToTerene* 
to  thia  snbject.   One  daacribed  by  M.  Dochool  repn- 
aenl<  tbe  temple  of  Jono,  tbe  goddeae  <if  tbe  air :  tbr 
roof  wbieb  eovcia  it  ia  arowd  with  pomtad  rode.  An 
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Him,  dmciibed  ml  MignMd  hj  PvUerin,  been  the 
t^end  JupiMr  EUetiw;  UM  god  qipnn  with  the  light- 
■b^nhit  hMd;  bamitb  n  a  nnn  frndng  a  wii^ad 
Mgi  bat  «■  mm  6tmtmt  tkit  the  utiwnticHir  at 
ibunaUmsiMpaetad.  Fimitf,  ether  medtb  oited 
Didwitf,  m  M  wofk  en  the  Relt|pon  of  the  Ro. 
nuns,  jment  tba  flMgae ;  XV.  Vvi  SaeriM  Fae^ 
miir ;  and  bear  a  fiih  eomed  witb  point*  pUced  on 
a  fflobs  or  on  t  ptun.  M.  la  "Aoamin  ihiob,-  dat 
1  £tb  or  a  gUes  thoe  aned  with  pointe,  waetbeooif 
doctor  «fatM07«d  bj  Nnma  to  witbdrtw  from  the-olenls 
the  ehclne  fire.  And,  eempaniv  the  figora  o£  thw 
l^be  wilb  that  of  a  heed  eorerea  with  eieet  hak,  be 
gires  an  ingeniene  and  {danuUe  ei^anatien  of  the 
nasdai  diakigiie  between  Noma  and  Jupiter,  related 
byYabsneAaliu,aDdiidieid«d  by  Amebios  (lib.  &), 
pn^idi^  withoet  ile  being  undmMod  br  eithar.— The 
haloiy  ef  ihefliTaical  attaimiieata  of  Nana  daawrce 
paitiolar  At  a  period  <riM«  li^Uinnf 

was  eecaaonag  eonlfaHial  injuiy,  Nnmat  iMtneted  \xj 
the  ijm^  EgMia.  eoagbt  a  method  ef  a,ppeaMmg  At 
ijrilwy  (/M£M)i;ptare),*  that  H  to  atr.  in  plain  ks- 
suge,  a  way  of  Tesdeiing  this  meteor  leee  deetrucdTe. 
He  nceeeded  in  intozinting  Faanua  and  Piooa,  wboae 
nanea  in  this  place  probably  denote  oalr  the  prieau  ef 
ihna  Einaeaa  divinLiiea ;  he  learned  uom  than  the 
■aoet  «f  Bakmg,  without  any  danger,  the  thonderii^ 
Jnpitet  descend  npoo  earth,  and  inunediatdy  pat4t  in 
esecutM.  Si^eethatperied.Japiterl^iaa.iH'Jnpiter 
who  i*  nade  to  descend,  was  adoied  in  Roine.  Ilae 
the  nil  of  the  n^ateiT  ie  tianqiarent :  to  noder  the 
lightning  leia  uinzioue,  to  make  it,  without  danger,  de- 
Bcend  Gma  the  bosmn  of  the  cbods :  mi  ^e  eCfeet 
and  iha  end  are  coaHBon  to  the  beaatiful  dieooverf  of 
Franklin,  and  le  that  rali^iona  experiment  which  Nu- 
ma  fieqoeotty  npaatad  with  aueceaa.  TuUua  Heatil* 
tea  was  leaa  lortonate.  *  It  is  related,'  eaja  Livy, 
'  that  this  (since,  in  searehing  the  memojra  left  No- 
aa,  ieiaid  aam^  them  some  iastractions  relative  to 
the  seoet  saeiificee  oflered  to  Jupiter  Eliciua.  He  at- 
ten^ited  to  repeat  tfaem ;  but  in  the  i»epantioD«  ox  in 
■he  edatantioD  he  deviated  from  the  seered  rite. . . . 
iUpoaedtotheanger  of  Jnpilat,  evoked  by  a  defeetiva 
eeremoay  (seUidtelt  from  Ttiigimt),  he  waa  atnuk 
\ij  die  lightning  and  bnmed,  togethw  with  hia  palace' 
(I.  31.— Compare  Plxn.,  3,  63.— 38, 4).  An  an^ 
cieat  aaaaliat  qooted  by  Pliny,  ezpteaees  himself  io  a 
more  aipUeit  manner,  and  juati&ee  the  liberty  we  take 
in  dapaning  fioiB  the  aenie  eonuwaly  giTeo  to  the 
aenteeeea  «  I'VT  W  b>e  toanelalom.  Guided  by  the 
book*  of  Noma,  Tullua  nndertook  toavokeJnpitu'by 
the  aid  of  the  same  cmmooiee  which  his  prode  waaora 
bad  cn^ilfl^sd.  Having  departed  from  the  prescribed 
rite,bewssetrachbytnelightniogandperiBhed.  (Li»- 
cn»  Pis»t  V-  Pf*^^  ^  ^  wordarifM  and 

MreswMwa,  anbstitote  the  worda  Mymaf  yrauM,  and 
we  dtall  petceiTO  that  the  fate  of  TuUoa  was  that  of 
Professor  Reiebmano.  In  1768  this  leamsd  man  was 
killed  by  the  li^tning,  when  repeating  too  incautiously 
Uie  eiqwiimenu  of  Franklio."  iSuvaie,  toI.  3,  p. 
IS4.)  The  art  thua  veiled  under  the  name  of  rites  of 
Junter  Eltcins,  and  TieSc  taraf&irfc,  M.  Salverte  oon- 
Hoaw  aa  having  been  employed  by  the  various  imita- 
toraof  tbooder.  Gpiog  baick  to  the  age  of  Pionetheus, 
It  ^wds  an  explanation  <if  the  bbl*  of  Salmmeus ; 
^  was  employed  by  Zonaatsr  to  kindle  tbeaacFedfire 
iDim  ClJytott;  Orat,  Boryatk.),  and  perform,  in  the 
inttiatiaB  of  hie  followeca,  som«  <a  tii6  mitacles,  of 
which  a  traditionary  belief  still  exists  in  the  EUat  It 
may  be  mfinred,  that  in  tbe  time  of  Cteaias  ihe  same 
an  waa  known  in  India,  and  that  the  Jews  were  not  un- 
■eqnahitedwith  Its  affiteta  would  ^pear  from  aome  i«- 
aaaAnof  l(ichaeUaeitedbylI.Salverta.  Haramarks, 
**  1.  Tbat  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  tbe  ligfat- 
tting  ev«r  atroek  tbe  temple  of  Jornaalem  during  the 
lanae  of  a  ihonsand  year*    S.  That,  according  to  the 


aeeount  of  Jotepbm  {BeU.  Jud.,  6,  li),  a  forest  of 
apikes  with  golden  or  gilt  points,  and  very  aba^i^cw^ 
•ind  tbe  nuoi  thta  temple;  a  imniABlna fiMtnra  or 
neembkiiee  widi  the  tn^*  of  ^ooo  represented  o» 
the  Roman' medib.  8.  That  tbn  raof  comnMnieated 
wiA  tbe  eavems  in  tbe  bill  of  the  temple,  by  meant 
of  metallie  triiee,  plaeed  in  connexion  with  the  thick 
gilding  that  covered  tbe  vhole  exterior  of  the  building. 
The  points  of  tbe  qnkes  there  neeeeaarily  predaced  thi 

effeot  ef  lightnii^ivodB  How  are  we  to  snpposi 

that  it  was  mly  by  cbanoe  thsy  disehaived  eo  impor 
tsnt  a  function ;  timt  the  advantage  received  fiom  it  nad 
not  been  calculated  ;  that  ttm  i|tikes  were  erected  in 
such  great  munbera  only  to  prevent  tbe  biids  from  lodg- 
iufi;  npon  and  dsfiling  tbe  roof  of  tbe  templet  Yet 
this  is  the  sole  utility  which  the  histoiisD  Josephus  at- 
tributes to  them.  Hia  ignoranoe  is  an  additional  proof 
of  tbe  facility  with  which  the  higher  Imnebes  of  knowU 
edge  mast  be  hiet,  so  long  as  men,  iiatawl  of  Ibimiag 
tbmi  into  an  o^aniied  system  of  eoieaea*  oooght  only 
an  empiricnl  att  of  onentii^  vnndaia."  (jSUfertt, 
vol.  S,  p.  IS6l— Jbn^ii  Qiimmtf,  No.  IS,  p.  440, 

"^UACi,  a  name  given  to  the  school  of  philosophy 
established  hf  Pfamlo  of  Elia.  (Ltrt.,  %,  106.)  it 
was  imtilMad  after  the  Sceiatie  modal  by  FbMo  ot 
Elia,  ukl  was  eontaided  by  Plislanaa  en  Elian,  and 
afterward  Iw  Menedemas  oif  Eratria.  {BnfiMt  IK$- 
toty  •f  FkOoan^,  vol.  1,  p.  804.) 

£uHii  or  bLiMioTiB,  a  rif[ion  of  Macedonia,  to 
tbe  east  of  Stymphalia.  It  was  at  one  time  indepeod- 
ent,  but  was  aftnwatd  conquered  iif  the  kings  of  Ma- 
cediitiia,  and  finally  inelnded  by  the  Romans  in  tfat 
fourth  diviaien  of  that  province.  {Tkueyi.^  %  00.— 
£».,  45^80.)  Though  a  moontaiooua  and  banen  tract, 
Elknea  must  have  been  a  very  important  acquisition  te 
the  kh^  of  Maoedems,  from  its  aitoation  with  regard 
to  Epima  and  Tbeamly,  there  being  eeveral  pauag» 
leading  directly  into  thoee  provinces  fr«n  Elimes 
Tbe  monalBtns  which  separated  Elimea  from  Tbeasali 
were  the  Cambunii  Umtee  of  Livy  (48,  68),  whici 
onse  neariy  at  liofat  angha  tba  d»in  of  Pindna  to  the 
weat,  and  that  «  O^raqma  to  the  east.  Ptolemy  has 
aeeigited  to  the  Elimiote  a  maritime  aitaation  on  the 
eeasC  of  tUyria,  irtiich  cannot  be  correct  (p.  81),  but 
elaewhere  be  plaeto  them  in  tbs  interior  of  Macedoois 
(p.  68),  and  writes  the  name  Elymiobe.  According  to 
Stspbawie  of  Byaantiom,  thoe  was  a  town  oamed  Eli- 
mea or  Elimeom,  which  ttaditkmr^wrtcd  to  have  been 
fonnded  by  Elymas,  a  TyxriieBianohiof  <«.  s.  'EAj/icfa). 
Ptcdemy  ci^la  it  Elyma.  Livy  piohiddy  alludes  to  this 
eity  in  hie  aceooBt  of  the  expedition  UDdertaken  Pe^ 
sena  against  Stntus,  when  that  prince  assembled  bis 
forces  and  reviewed  ibsm  at  Elymea  (48,  21>.  This 
capital  of  EUmi»tis  stood,  perhaps,  on  tba  Haliacmon, 
not  far  from  Oraim.  jCnmn'a  AMamU  GvuUt  vd. 
l,p.800,#a«.) 

Elis,  I.  a  distriet  of  tbe  PdoponoeHw,  lying  wect 
ef  Areedia.  At  the  period  of  the  Peloponneaian  war, 
the  nmne  of  Elia  was  applied  to  tbe  whole  of  tbat 
northwestern  portion  of  tbs  penmsula  siluated  betwem 
tbe  riveiB  Larissus  and  Neds,  which  served  to  seperate 
it  from  AcbaU  and  Mesaeoia.  {Stnio,  836.)  But 
in  earlier  tiraea,  this  tract  of  country  waa  divided  into 
eeveral  distrieta  or  pfUKipalities,  each  occupied  by  s 
separM  dan  oc  pmyto.  Of  these  the  Cancooes  were 
probably  tbe  moat  ancient,  and  also  the  meet  widely 
disaenuoated,  since  we  find  them  occupying  both  ex- 
tremitiee  of  tbe  province,  and  extenduig  even  inio 
Aehaia.  (Strabo,  34S.)  Strtbo  affirms,  that,  accord- 
ing to  aome  aulhora,  the  whole  of  Elis  once  bor«>  tbr 
nemeof  Caueonia.  Next  to  these  were  the  Epei.  who 
Bt«  placed  by  Homer  {OA.,  IS,  306)  in  the  nortberr 
part  of  the  province,  and  next  to  Achaia.  Pauaaniv 
who  seems  to  bavs  teprded  them  as  iodwenoiis,  de 
rive*  theic  aaoM  fimn  Epeoe,  son  of  En^ko,  «t 
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o!  tha  Milieit  MTOMgiu  of  lbs  emmtiy ;  oahiadeath 
hii  hrotber  JBtoh»  mecMded  b  hia  crown ;  bat,  u 
^  «u  duxtty  aibar  fOKwi  to  Aj  iut  couuti;  for  aii  in* 
Tolontuy  erine,  the  wrucigBt;  toalmd  aa  Smi^ 
doKendoil  alao  bon  Eodymton,  who  gmvo  his  nuw 
to  the  Elein  people  (S,  1).  The  foimw  ay pallarioB, 
howenc,  stili  continued  to  ]»edoiiuiHit«,  m  we  may 
bfei  from  the  posmB  of  Homer,  who  mentions  £Iia  m 
%  distdct  of  the  £pai,  withont  era  naming  the  £lei. 
Sindao  abo  atataa,  that  £Ua  did  dm  baeoiBa  the  cu^ 
tal  of  the  eoontiy  till  ifter  tha  Peniun  war,  el  wfaeh 
period  it  waa  formed  into  •  citj  by  the  union  of  mt- 
tai  ■mailer  (owns.  Prior  to  the  oioge  of  Trojr,  the 
£pei  are  said  to  have  been  greatly  iMticed  by  thek 
wars  with  Hoccules,  who  conqaered  Aogeas  their  king, 
and  the  PjUans  coaunanded  hf  Neater.  Th^  sob- 
•eqaentty,  howew,  aeqniied  a  great  eceeseioii  of 
atraa^  bjr  the  influx  of  a  Urge  eoloi^  frooi  ^tdia, 
under  the  coudnel  of  Odcjlue,  and  their  nomben  were 
ftxUier  incteeeed  by  a  cooaidarable  detachment  of  tha 
Dorians  and  Hersclidn.    (Arc£o,  864.— Pomoa.,  6, 

3.  )  Iphitus,  descended  from  Oxjrlae,  and  a  contem* 
porarf  of  Lycnrgus,  re-established  the  Olympic  games, 
which,  though  institated,  as  it  was  said,  by  Heocules, 
bad  been  intemptad  for  sereral  yasn.   (Paueoit.,  6, 

4.  )  The  PieatM  hniag  iwnaiiiea  meet  on  of  (^nyia 
fimm  tha  &at  celebratioB  of  the  faatml,  loi^  dispnted 
ita  poBsession  with  the  Eleaus,  bat  th^  were  nnally 
conqaered,  when  the  temple  and  presuleney  ef  the 
games  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  rivals.  Tha  pre- 
poD^ianco  obtained  by  the  latter  is  chiefly  attriba- 
(abie  lo  the  assisUnca  th^  derired  from  Spaita,  in 
ratam  for  the  aid  afibtded  to  that  power  in  tna  Mas* 
•enian  war.  From  this  patiod  «•  may  date  the  ae< 
endeDcyofElisoTeralt  iheotbtfaarroundii^distrteta 
hitherto  indcoendent  It  now  co«|»ised  not  only  the 
cpuntiT  of  the  Epei  and  Caocones,  which  might  be 
tanned  Elia  Proper,  but  the  tsrritories  of  Pisa  and 
Olympia,  fbiming  the  ancient  hingdom  of  Pelops,  and 
Uw  whole  of  Tiiphylia,  which,  anording  to  Stnbo's 
riew  of  the  Homeric  geography,  conatkutad  the  great- 
er part  of  Nestor's  domtnions.  (Strabot  96&.}  The 
Eleans  were  pieesnt  in  all  the  angagementa  foogfat 
against  the  Persians,  and,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
ualously  adhered  to  the  ^Mrtan  confederacy,  antil  the 
conclusion  of  iba  treaty  after  the  battle  of  AmjAipc^is, 
when  an  open  rupture  took  ^ac*  between  this  people 
and  Ute  LacedMnoniana,  in  eoosaquanca  of  protection 
and  ooantsDaaoa  aAidad  hy  tha  laltor  to  tha  inbebitanu 
of  LaprmiiD,«babadiaMhad  fkoBtben.  (T^bicyd., 
^  SI.)  Sack  was  ths  reeenUnent  of  tha  Elaans  on 
tbia  occasion,  that  they  iaipeeed  a  besry  fine  on  tha 
Laced»monianB,  and  praiibited  their  taking  part  in  the 
Olympic  games.  Thisy  also  made  war  upon  Sparta, 
in  conjunction  with  tbe  MantiiieaBa,  Aigivea,  and 
Adwnms;  and  itsfaaaot  tiUaftar  tha  unsoeasssfal 
bstda  of  Mantinea  that  tUs  coofedcn^  was  dIsairiTed. 
(T%»eyd.,  5,  81.)  The  Leeedmnonians.  on  the  other 
hand,  avenged  those  injories  by  frequent  inearsionB 
into  tbe  territory  of  Elis,  the  fertiKty  of  which  present- 
ed an  alluring  prospect  of  boo^  to  an  invading  army. 
They  were  beaten,  bowerer,  at  Oympta  nndsr  the 
command  of  Agis  (Xen.,  HitL  Or.,  3,  S,  lA.— Pkw- 
Mm.,  6,  4) ;  and  again  repulsed  before  tha  city  of  E^ia, 
whidier  they  had  ^▼aneed  ander  Paassniaa,  in  tbaSd 
jrear  of  the  »4tb  Olympiad.  {DM.  Sic.,  14, 17.)  At 
length  the  Eleans,  wearied  with  the  oontinael  inear- 
aions  to  which  their  coaotiy  was  ezpoeed*  einee  it  fur> 
nished  entire  sobsietence  to  the  army  of  the  enemy, 
gladiy  soed  for  peace,  and  renewed  their  ancient  alb* 
ince  with  Sparta.  (Xut.,  Hiat.  Or.,  9,  8.— PoMfiw., 
I.  c)  Nat  kmg  after,  bowaw,  we  find  Uieni  again  in 
■rma,  together  with  the  Bosotiaiu  and  Argives,  againM 
that  power.  (Xen.,  HiH.  Gr.,  7,  S.)  At  the  battle 
a(  Mantinea,  they  once  more  fought  under  tha  8psitm 
oaBoeia,  jaaloaay  of  the  rising  aecandaner  obtainad  by 
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the  Tbabans  btitng  lad  thaoi  lo  ■btaAon  thai  miae 
asU.    (Xen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  7,  6,  1.)   Psasaaiu  wiilss. 
that  iriian  Fbilip  seqoired  the  domiuon  sf  OQeca, 
ths  Eleans,  who  bad  an9«ed  much  bom  ccd  d^its- 
sions,  j(Hned  tbe  Haeedooian  aUiaoee,  bnt  rsfosed  te 
^t  aguBst  the  Athanisna  and  Tbebans  at  Cboronea, 
and  on  the  death  of  AJezmider  ^y  united  th«i  vm 
with  thMe  of  ^  other  canfedamtaa,  who  carried  oo 
the  war  of  Lania  agaiDet  Antipatar  and  tha  othncao- 
mandan  af  the  MaeadoDfaui  Irmsl  Sana  yam  ifbr, 
Aristotinoa,  won  of  Daaaietos,  Aroogh  lbs  sssIsIuh 
of  Aattgenaa  Gonstas,  nsinjiad  the  80Tarai|B^  ef  EUs; 
bat  a  coBBpiraey  having  been  farmed  tgumt  UB,he 
was  slain  at  die  altar  of  Jupiter  Sarvalor,  whidwr  he 
had  fled  fn refuge.  (Paaaan.,  6,4,5.)  DatiugtheSo- 
eial  war,  tha  Elaana  ware  the  flrmeat  aUiaa  «f  dn  £te. 
Una  fai  tito  Pelapaniiaaw,  and  thongh  they  were  ea 
maw  than  ane  ooesstoa  basafy  daaarted  by  that  people, 
and  aostained  heavy  loaees  in  the  field,  nswoU  as  from 
the  devaatation  of  their  tenitcoy  and  tbe  csptare  d 
their  towne,  they  eoald  not  be  iodneed  to  desert  thei 
bansa  and  join  the  A^an  leagae.   {PtMt.,  4, 6,  ttqq. 
—IL,  4,  M,  Meqq.—Ii.,  4, 71, 9eqq.~l£,  S,  17,  teqq.) 
These  events,  deeeribed  by  Pc^ybioa,  am  the  U«  ta 
whidi  tha  Eleans  are  mentioned  as  n  indipnidnnt 
people :  far  tboagh  tbqr  do  not  appear  to  ham  takac 
any  part  in  Iba  Adnan  war,  th^  warn  faidadsd  with 
the  rest  of  the  PetMwnnesiM  m  the  genenl  decree,  by 
which  the  vrikole  Of  Greeea  waa  stmaaad  to  tbe  Re- 
man emphe.— -Elis  was  by  hi  tha  moat  fertile  and  pop- 
ulous district  of  the  Pelopooneans,  and  its  inhatuunte 
iM  deeeribed  as  fond  of  wtieuttnta  and  rnra)  ponoits. 
{PeM.,  4,  78.)   Il  is  nntaikad  by  PansaniaB  (6,  S), 
that  Elia  vns  tbe  onfy  part  ofGhmaeein  wUAAsIif* 
sas  was  known  to  grow.    Another  eztnordinaiy  ci^ 
camatanoe  relative  to  this  province  waa,  that  no  nnd«s 
were  engendered  in  it,  tbon^  they  abounded  m 
adjoiifing  countries.    This  phenomenon  had  been  no- 
ticed hrtore  by  Herodotas  (4,  80),  who  r^porta  that  it 
wss  looked  upon  as  resulting  from  tbe  curse  of  Heav 
en. — Elis  was  divided  into  urea  dietricta,  Elis  Pnf^, 
Pisatis,  tod  Tripbytio.   The  firat  of  theaa  acc^t* 
tbe  northern  section  of  tbe  coon  try,  and  has  aliesd 
been  sllcded  to  i  the  second,  or  Pisatis,  was  diat  ptf 
of  tbe  Etean  territory  duough  which  flowed  Uie  Alphe 
□a  after  ita  junction  with  the  Erymanthoe.    It  derWe 
its  name  frnn  the  city  of  Pisa :  tba  third,  or  Triph]4ii 
formed  tbe  sonthem  division.    Soma  antbors  baveiis 
rived  tbe  name  of  this  portten  of  Elia  from  Tripbyhs 
an  Arcadian  prince.   (Po^.,  4,  77.)    But  otMTs  as- 
cribe it  with  more  probabOity  to  the  cireomstance  ol 
its  inhdbitants  having  sprung  from  three  different  «a- 
timu  (rpla  fSXa),  the  Epei,  the  Minyas  or  Amdiau, 
and  tbe  Eleans.    (Strabo,  387. — CVanicr**  Ancieal 
Oretee,  vol.  3,  p.  77,  Mff .)— II.  The  capital  of  Eli>( 
silaBled,  as  wa  learn  from  Strabo,  on  the  Penena,  at 
the  distsnea  of  IM  stadia  fnm  the  saa.    It  was,  like 
many  other  towns  of  Greece,  at  first  eompoaed  of  ser- 
eral  detached  vUlages,  which,  beitw  united  after  tha 
Ptorsian  war,  formed  one  considerable  city.    It  alwa^ 
however,  remained  without  waits  ;  aa  (t  was  deemed 
sacred,  end  under  the  tmnediate  proteetfon  of  tbe  go' 
whose  festival  was  there  solemnised.    Hence,  tn«ul7 
thnes,  aceerding  to  Epborae,  tboso  troopa  wl^  weis 
obUgad  to  traverse  diis  eoontiy  delivered  Dp  their  arms 
on  entering  it,  and  received  Aem  again  Tipon  qiuttinedte 
frontier.   (Ap.  Straho,  8fi7.  —  Compare  Xen.,ffui. 
Or.,  3,  3,  30.)    Bnt  this  primitive  atate  of  things  wti 
not  of  long  duration :  for  we  aubseqnently  find  the 
Elean  territory  as  little  respected  aa  any  other  Oreeiu 
sute  by  the  powers  at  war  with  that  republic ;  still  the 
peace  and  tranqnilUty  thas  enjoyed  for  a  tnna  by 
Eleans,  together  with  tha  vast  coneonne  of  pmou 
attracted  by  tbe  Olympic  gamee,  ffreatly  contributed 
to  tbe  prospetity  and  opulence  of  their  citr.    Tbe  re- 
mains «f  Ella  are  now  called  P^ligofoU,  iut  firy  an 
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■iiM'Hiriili,  niiihiM  M»  thij  fcitnTiUhig  tttm  fbtit 
llerfpMWKTitiiia.  (Ooi^paM  ifaamniim  of  Cim- 
iitr,  TVttMb,  %  eh.  74— ZMweU,  toI.  S,  p.  81ft. 
~S*U,  Dm.  tfAt  Mono,  p.  9t.--Onmur'»  Anemnt 
Omcc,  vol. «,  p.  «8,  MM.) 

Euiu.  aao^  nniw  Cov  Dido.   (Fid.  Dido.) 

EiMrfU,»4iMDW«r  EMmm,  Id  tlw  aoMhnn  |Mit 
sflbialnd,iDi^MhHMtiM  wwHtiMid.  Aeeoi4* 
FnglBmnatitd«i*ed  Ua  bud*  from  EUopi, « ton  of 
bii,whBMttladhne.  <Arafr.,446.) 

EunioB, «  ^i^^Ur  of  Miltudes.  {VuL  Cklliu 
■adCiMB.) 

Eltuib,  a  prnhm  of  Ponu,  Ijriog  to  dio  Mwtb 
sf  Madw,  sod  faiwung  tbo  aattbarB  poit  of  tbo  l>)l*r 
jwtrigtofBwiim.  u  dotmd  its  nam*  froB  thoEIjb 
OM.  TWwi  Willi  octgtwJy  ■■ond  m  tiw  oortk  (JV 
ty6.,  a,  4*),  bot  m  a— mm  of  tiao«yw«d  AtMMiTM 
imrildMnMof  SananE,  to  the  of  Um  Pw- 

■tu  OdC  (Anti.,  £pit.,  U.  p.  1964^  wl.  Oeom.) 
Eiymut,  tbo  — ttojlidio  of  tbo  prarmM,  wm  Amsd 
for  a  lieh  too^  wUoh  Antiocbn*  EpipbMiM  «ti«aapt- 
•d  lopfaMdor;  bo  wa  bMtea  oS;boiMvorrbT  dioiii' 
hiirmli  Tfci  MMfdo  wbb  otoiwMd  phwdwod 
<M«r  tehfOiuikiaBB,  who  fiBaad  io  it,  MMcdin^ 
to  Stnbe,  10,000  t^oBts.  {Mamurt,  Omgr.,  \<A.  6, 
,t»,p.lS8.) 

ELnooTU,  ft  dwtrict  of  Macadonu,  in  tbe  Mmtb- 
•Ml,  bwdMiog  oa  TboMfthr  Epint. 

EitA  Cuu%t  tiio  ftbodo  of      bloMod  io  aootha 

pinwiiM.  In  dia  onoMrie  nqptbalogif ,  tbo  eVmb 
nold*  by  on  tbo  moten  nughi  of  tbo  Mitb,  bj  tbo 
stnan  m  OccMm,  aod  to  tbom  dw  roortol  rditiTeo  of 
Ibo  kniflof  Ibftgodiwom  tnonorlod,  witfaont  tutiii; 
of  dMtt,  to  onjor  on  iMBortalitof  of  bliM.  (Od.,  4, 
568.jefy.)  In  Ibo  tiine  of  Houod,  dM  ElTMan  Phino 
had  bea»o  Iba  Isleo  of  tbo  BlooNd,  in  tbo  WoMcn 
OcMB.  iOf.  t  D.,  IM.)  Pindar,  bu  lift  a 
llnnhg  dnanriplinn  nf  rijiiinii.  ippiiTW  In  mdnnr  tbii 
MibirallhMebappriikndiloano.  {Oi,  •,!».) 
Ax  ft  klcr  da^t  a  dunga  of  nligioaa  idaaa  aoraed, 
■M^^  aboQt  by  Iba  inoroaaa  of  seagn{ibical  Imowl- 
•dge,  xad  Ei^aiDB  waa  taorod  dom  to  tba  krwor 
miU,  M  tba  i^aeo  of  lomid  for  Ibo  good.  Tbo  po- 
etical coneapMiia  mpoctngElTiiHn  mado  itangion 
alimd  wkb  paipotoal  gpnog,  oiotbad  with  coatiuftal 
nrihn,  MMofied  wMi  Aowara,  ibadad  bjr  pleaMot 
giwaa.  Mdiafcibed  by  now^faUing  fboBlBiBi.  Haro 
uo  ligliloMiliwI  ill imfiiil  filiiiiii. iwnimiii«gwit1i 
oaeb  otlMsr,  iMtbid  in  a  flood  of  ligU  pneooding  from 
their  own  mb^  and  tbo  al^  tl  mo  baing  lighted  up 
by  ttair  mm  owatdlotieBa:  "MtanotM  «wMn,  «wi 
aiiam  atVMML"  (Ffavt  «.  Ml.)  Thair  am- 
plognaanU  below  naoMblad  Iboao  OB  aaMb,  and  iriia»- 
evor  hBd-wmnlT  enoagod  tbair  ittantion  to  tbo  upper 
imld,  coBtiaaaa  to  So  a  ooona  of  viitDoiU  anjoyaant 
10  ibe  werid  bidow.    (Fo^.,  .Ai.,  6,  058.) 

EnA-riKlA,  tbe  morn  aoeiaat  ni^  of  Maeodonia. 
Polybfoa  (Jngmi^  8)  and  Liry  (40,  8)  expnaaTy 
MMit,  buwerof,  diw  Eiaihia  waa  mrigiiiallT  eaUed  Pw* 
enia,  tbMgh  Homm  oeAHoly  Bwntiona  tMu  oa  two 
dirtiBct  eoMAioa.  (Chwitr'*  AntimU  Ofmcc,  toI. 
I,p.»6.) 

EnrnfTA  AHsau,  a  town  of  laieitiiiift,  botow  Nm^ 
hftCMMBiOD^notlbainbidiof  Ao  Anaai  It  io 
MMrJfarado.  (PJiB.,0,41) 

EKfeBA.  an  ftDOient  city  of  Syiia,  aitoato  near  tbo 
eaalom  hoak  of  tbo  On^eo,  ooatboaet  of  Epuhanift. 
ft  «Bo  Iho  UMfaploeo  of  tbo  Emmt  HaNonboho,  and 
rniilriBajftfcMOBOtonqJoaflboaimwwtediHaKo- 
gafaalBB  WBO  priaot  It  io  now  caUad  ifMi*,  and  ia 
DMralys  laigoniDooolowDtCoatainiBgaboDCSOOOiB- 
babltMrto,  tho^rit  ionaeri*  a  atmtg  and  pcqniloaa  city. 
xAwm.  Mmtc^,  M,  18.1 

Eh6m  Mmmo,  part  el  a  eban  ^  BOmtaiaa  ia 
4oM.    Flur  fO,  18)  uma,  ibtt  tba  Fnwdi  Moa^i^ 


■oi  ttMe  of  Inana,  Paiopuoiana,  tad  Oaneuae  wen 
cfHmeetad  tdgolbar.  That  yai  of  tfao  chain  vriuch  Al* 
exuider  eroMed  in  order  to  invade  Bactriaoa  waa  call- 
ed PoropamiaM,  tbe  more  eaateriy  centimetiOB  of  tbo 
nago  Waa  tmied  Emodi  Montea,  and  iti  atiU  faitber 
eoBtiaaatian,'ef«n  to  Eaatem  Ocean,  waa  s^led 
Imano.  (Fed.  Inuoa.) 

EBWBtcLBa,  a  mtwe  of  AerigenttuaiDSicilTiWW 
flenririted  about  4M  B.C.  He  waa  diatrngairiiad  not 
only  aa  •  Tdriloaopbar,  bnC  alao  Ibr  Ina  kiMwIodga  <rf 
Batnral  Uatoiyand  nedieine,  and  aa  apoet  and  stale** 
man.  After  the  death  of  fata  fiither  Meto,  who  was  a 
wealthy  eitixeo  of  Agrigantam,  he  aeqoind  a  great 
weight  among  hit  (allow-citisena  by  eqxniamg  the  pop 
otor-putyandihvoaiinKdomocnlienMaanrea;  Hiaeoo 
aaqMBca  in  tbe  atila  Meame  at  hngdi  ao  gnat,  that 
ho  Tenwiad  to  aakanM  aavoial  of  tho  diatinetiooa  of 
royalty,  paitiealariy  a  ptnpla  rob©,  a  gotdMt  girdle,  a 
IMpbie  cfown',  and  a  train  of  attandanta,  alway*  re- 
taining a  grave  and  eoounaBding  aqtect.  The  skill 
which  no  poeioMed  in  medtciDO  and  natntal  phitoeo[diy 
enaUed  aim  to  perfiMn  many  wondeia,  vriuch  be  paao- 
ad  BpoB  Am  aoparatitfooa  and  endnlona  rnnhUnda  in 
wradea.  Ho  pratanded  todriva  away  nozionewinda 
fnra  hia  eonnt^,  and  thetoby  pot  a  atop  to  epideaaie 
diaeaaea.  Ho  ia  aaid  to  havo  dteekad,  by  tbe  power 
of  moaic,  tbe  madoew  of  a  yoong  man  who  waa  uneat- 
ening  Ua  enemy  with  inatant  deaA ;  to  have  teatored 
a  woman  to  life  who  bad  lain  breathlaM  Uui^  ds^ ; 
and  to  have  dona  many  othecthhiga,  oqnaDy  aatooBb< 
vaa,  after  tbe  manner  of  Pytbagoraa.  On  aecoont  of 
all  this,  he  waa  ao  object  of  nniveraal  admiration,  ao 
diat  when  he  came  to  the  Olympic  gamea  tba  eyea  of 
aH  tbe  peofrfe  were  fixed  npon  him.  Besidea  medical 
aUH,  Empedoclea  poaaeaaed  (wetieal  taienta.  Tbo 
Ihgmenta  of  hia  veraoe  are  aeattered  tbtonghoot  tba 
annent  writer*,  and  Pabriffioa  ia  of  opinion  that  be 
wu  tbe  real  at]th9r  of  that  ancient  frunnait 
bea»ratbaMmaorthe"OoUenVcraeoof  Fythasovaa." 
Oeigiaa  of  LeoAtbli,  lha  wdHraowo  orator,  waa  hia jm- 
pll,  whence  it  may  aaatt  leaaonabta  to  infer,  that  Em 
pedociea  waa  also  no  iaeonsideraUe  master  of  the  ait 
of  eloquence.  According  to  the  common  acconnt,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  bomina  crater  of  .£tna,  in  or- 
der that,  13m  manner  of  bta  dea^  not  betug  known. 
bomightaftCTWiidpftMfaragad;  battbaaeeiatww 
diaotfveiad  1^  maana  of  one  tS  hia  bmatt  anda^ 
wUdi  waa  iwewm  oat  ftom  tbe  monntain  in  a  anbae- 
qoaBtaroption  oftboTtdcano.  Thia  story  ia  leiaetod, 
bowwnr,  aa  ftetitioaa  by  Strtbo  and  other  jodicioaa 
writan.  TV  troth  probaUy  was,  aa  Timwoa  relates, 
that,  towarda  tbe  doae  of  hia  bfe,  Empedodee  went 
into  Otoaea  and  nam  latmed,  whaneo  ^  exact 
tiBO  and  aanDer«r  Wa  daadi  lamahi  anknowa.  Ae- 
coidii^  to  Aristotle,  be  died  at  60  yeara  of  um.— Hia 
maatefs  in  pbttooophy  are  variooaly  given.  By  aoona^ 
like  tke  Eleatw  gencraUy,  be  la  called  a  Pytbagoman, 
in  conseqaenee  of  a  resemblance  of  doctrine  in  a  few 
aneaBeBtU  points.  Bot  tbe  principWe  of  hia  thoOir 
avidenUy  show  diet  ho  balonga  to  the  Eleatic  acbod, 
tiMUgh  tbe  statouant  wbMi  m^ea  bnn  a  disdpio  of 
Pahnenidea  laaM  appamttlr  npon  no  batter  foonda- 
tion  than  a  eampaziaan  of  nair  aystema ;  as,  in  Hka 
manner,  the  common  ebiploynient  of  tlw  mechanical 
phraiology  has  led  to  an  opinion  that  be  ww  a  bearer 
ofniacontamporaryAnaxagorao.  Empedoclea  taught, 
that  origmally  All  waa  ooa .  Ood  atemal  and  at  teat ; 
a  ^diara  and  a  mixlan  (9fai^,  fthyfia'u  withoat  a 
VBOBoai,  ia  wMeb  tba  alamanta  of  ttdnga  were  bald  l» 
foAer  in  nadlatfaigaiahabla  eanfiMoa  by  hm  (^lAte)* 
the  primal  force  which  anitaa  the  like  to  like.  In  a 
portion  of  thia  whole,  however,  as  be  ezpreaaeo  it, 
m  the  members  of  tbe  Deity,  staife  (tvIMc).  tlw  fares 
which  binda  like  to  nnHka,  pnvailed,  ud  gave  tba  elo. 
maau  a  taodbney  to  aaparate  tbemadvw,  wbardiy  the 
fast  baeona  paniaptible  as  anr  b,  ahboi^  ^eaepaiatun 
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u  Mt  so  coBibMs  but  thM  mehmatkiaai  pMtim$ 
ofUwotben.  Hene*  u«m  Ui*  moltiplioilyM  tfaiag», 
Bj  tho  nvifying  couBtenetion  of  km,  wnnic  Ufa  wm 
|Ho^ed,  no^  Sowww,  M  pwihet  and  M  mil  of  doM^ 
wft  Dowtppeuo;  but, at  flnt,  ■nolo  linbo,  tfaia  »■ 
Ngokr  coDdnBttMNW,  tiU  idtiMUty  ibof  iM«i^ 
prewnt  wtitittBienu  and  perfsctiOB.  But,  m  tho.  teeao 
af  lOTe  and  hata  tta  eonaUntlr  teting  vpoo  «aeh  other 
$K  ftfomlioa  or  dootnetion,  the  pwaort  oooditioD  of 
thing*  connot  poniat  for  oTor,  and  the  woiid  which, 
piaperiy,  ia  oot  tha  All,  bol  onff  tb«  ocdered  partof  it, 
wUI  again  be  radueod  to  a  chaMic  onity,  out  of  which 
a  new  ayatem  will  bo  fonaed.  and  *o  oa  for  enr. 
TbM  »  BO  nd  dMtnMtioB  of  aBflhiiiK,  but  on^  • 
dmnga  of  coabinlioiw.— Of  tho  oloBonU  (whiah  be 
oeoms  to  bare  boon  tho  irat  to  exhibit  aa  four  diatinct 
apeeiea  of  matter),  fire,  aa  tha  ranat  and  moat  power- 
'al,  be  held  to  be  tbe  chief,  and,  oonoequonll^  the  aool 
of  all  Bontient  and  iotelioetDal  being*  wbioh  nave  from 
the  centnl  fin,  oc  aool  of  tho  worn.  The  oool  nu- 
giatoo  ibioa^  miinal  aad  wytabte  bodioa  io  >l«io> 
meat  for  oom  goUt  oonuoHted  to  fio  an— hodiod 
■Uto,  when  it  ia  a  demoD ;  of  which  ho  mppoaed  thot 
■a  infioito  number  existed.  The  seat  of  a  deoMM!. 
whm  in  a  baman  heij,  is  tbe  blood.  Cloeol^  oobdooI- 
od  with  this  Tiew  of  the  ob^octa  of  knowledge  waa  his 
1000;  of  homsn  knowlodge.  In  the  impare  aepara- 
tim  vi  tho  danienta,  It  ia  only  titt  pfodofai&ant  000 
tint  tbe  seaaeo  can  appnbnd;  and,  cooaoqnootlr, 
tbotu;fa  mto  can  know  aU  tbe  rismonta  of  the  whole 
sing^,  be  ia  nnable  to  eee  them  in  their  perfect  vokj, 
wherein  consists  their  tnitb.  Empedoeles  thetefora 
rojecU  the  teatimony  of  the  senses,  and  m«iDtaina  that 
pore  ioteUect  alone  can  antre  at  a  knowk^ie  of  the 
Inith.  This  is  the  atliibafa  of  the  Daitj ;  f<ir  laao 
cannot  oToriook  tbe  work  of  lora  in  all  it*  Nttoot ;  and 
tte  trae  nai^  is  tnen  only  to  ita^.  Hone*  ha  wao 
M  to  dialhipiiah  between  tbe  wecid  as  pfooeated  to 
oar  aensas  {xAeftoc  aleO^T6c\  and'  its  typo  tho  intel- 
leetnsl  worid  (jcie;^  voitt^). — ^Tbe  lii^enUof  En- 
pedoclea  were  pubfi^ied,  with  a  eommoBtary,  by  Stun, 
Lipg.,  1805,  8ro,  and  by  Peyron,  Lipa.,  1810,  8«o. 
(E^fidd,  mt.  PM.,  Tol.  1.  p.  409.— fwyc.  Uteful 
lriioioI.t  ToL  9,  p.  8St.) 

Earoal^  s  coaBtrf  of  Afriea  Pio|ms,  called  abo 
BySBciom,  sitnata  to  tha  nMth  of  tbe  Synis  Minor. 
Vrtfyb.,  S,  9S.)  in  it  stood  Loptia  Uinw,  below 
Hadntmetnm.  This  city  ia  said  t«  hafo  paid  to  tbe 
Carthaginians  a  talent  ea^  day.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
TMy  firaitfid  distriot ;  and  Po^rbins  saya,  that  almoat 
aU  die  hopaa  of  ttie  Oarthaginiana  di^ded  on  tbe 
rvranoa  my  draw  from  it.  (Conpara  Sey<ac,p.  49.) 
To  tlus  woro  owing  Uw  anxiety  and  stele  jealooey  of 
UieCaiAuirdaoa,  tbat^  RoroaBs  should  oot  aail  be- 
rood  the  raw  pronontory  which  lay  before  Caithaga, 
4Dd  become  aeqnaiated  with  a  regieB  which  tMy 
KiAi  be  tMHpted  to  conqoor.  (AmMrf,  Otegr., 
rortO,pt.S,p.  160) 


loM,  and  waa  hmlad  to  OiAim.  ^8dui.  id  AptU 
JUL,  L  a.)— There  eaa  be  very  little  doobt  tint  this 
mystorions  being  waa  original^  an  object  of  worship, 
and  tbtt  bo  waa  oonwtod  into  a  hen  ia  the  aaoal 
manner.  The  air*  iiaigBed  l»  iim  »  Bolhing  oHn 
than  a  panoaiSctfioa  lha  (Mmie  Gamaa.  Hi* 
with  the  moon,  aad  their  mtj  daagMasm,  will 
parbapa  fotaish  a  k«y  to  hi*  trae  aatnre.  Ia  theas 
daagbtars  aoaa  tiw  ffty  .nnar  montbs  whidi 

formed  the  Olympic  eyela  of  four  yeais.  Inau^case, 
Eodymion  wmdd  probably  bo  the  sua,  who,  with  the 
noon,  ia  the  aotbor  of  tbe  months ;  or,  suppoaing  tbt 
■grtb  aatorior  to  the  inatitBtion  of  dw  Olympic  games, 
tha  danghtam  autjp  hm  htm  the  wttlk»  or  IM  ysai 
(tha  mnd  wBnbac  baiDg  aaqrioyed  aa  nmU},  of  wmA 
the  Mm  aad  BMon  an  ho  paioDto.  The  oonjonctiia 
of  A***  bBdiaa  al  tha  tine  of  new  moon  is  a  aaatler  el 
saaamon  obaemtion.  Ebdymion  ia  paakap*  tho  ael- 
ting  Min,  who  gM»  vita  {tvivu)  the  aea,  or,  poosiUy. 
■  iho  aaily  myth,  into  the  cavaaa  whiaa  b*  eaaato  tha 
moon.  {MUltr,  PnJtg^p.  9U.  JTlt^My'*  Mf 
tielegy,  p.  489,  ac^f .)  iW  Mieariim  said,  thai 
Eamaiaa  waa  a  bmtai^  wba  need  to  go  to  the  cbaae 
at  aigfat,  ariwB  tbe  beaau  cama  out  to  feed,  and  to 
•Uc^  in  a  eafom  dmiag  tho  d^ ;  aad  hme*  ha  was 
supposed  to  be  alwaya  aaloap.  (SehoL  mi  ApaU.  ML, 
Lc.) 

EHiriae,  I.  a  rim  of  Macadeiia,  in  tha  diatrict  el 
Piaiia,  riaiqf  in  Maont  Olyaspaa,  and,  tbon^  aeariy 
drf  in  sommeiv  becoming  a  eonaid«aabla  tosfwit  in 
wmtor  from  tho  hoavyraios.  Its  la^ed  and  ate^ 
banks,  which  in  •ome  places  attainod  a  h^|fat  of  300 
Csat,  awed  lor  a  kmg  time  as  a  dsfens*  to  ibo  Maee- 
doniaa  araay  aDder  Peaaena,  when  a&campod  on  in 
Lafl  bank,  natU  I^nlos  £aailia*,  hf  aonding  a  tvmi- 
aiaUe  dalaehmant  laoad  tb*  Pasnabnn  noaataias, 
ihraalaaad  tha  narof  Hm  anaaajr,  and  biaad  him  to 
riiaadon faia  adfanlageeaa  aiMalioii.  (Zaa^  44,  Sand 
3&~nHf.,  Vil.  Pml.  £mil.y  Tha  awdam  nanw  of 
thia  atraan,  accoiditY  to  Br.  Clariie,  ia  JUIalMrui. 
{TramO—OreMg,  Egypt,  vol  7,  p.  880.}— II. 
A  nwm  of  Tbasaaly,  fiowiag  into  Ibo  Aptdamia,  which 
afterward  enteratliio  Ponoo*.  Itroa*  iaMooBtOthiTa 
{Sirmiot  350X  and  dowed  faoB  AehaiBt  or  tha  aouUi- 
weaton  part  of  Phthiotia,  aa  wo  lean  bm  "nB^i- 
daa  (4,  78),  who  romarks  that  Braaidaa  was  snaatod 
in  his  aaidi  thioi^b  masaaly  whan  aboat  to  croaa 
the  Enipena.  It  ie  now  eaHed  the  liver  af  Gonrw- 
Near  Uie  Ea^nas,  and  not  far  from  ito  jaaetioii  with 
the  ApUaBos,  waa  aitoato  tbe  city  of  Fhanahie. 
(OhMur'a  Ajiamt  QrMea,  toL  1,  pi  S90.)--IIL  A 
amaH  river  oS  'EHm^  flowing  near  the  city  of  Salaaona. 
MpoOod.,  1,9,8.)  In  Strabo'a  tine  it  was  oallod  tho 
Bomicbiaa.   (filniA.,  866.) 

Ehma,  a  city  of  Sicfly,  <me  of  the  meet  aociuat 
aeate  of  ^  Sieoli,  aad  aalebntad  ovar  tha  wbol*  tal- 
Ind,  not  00  nraeb  for  ito  atn  and  cpnlaaca,  as  for  ito 
being  the  priaeipsl  ceano  of      womhip  of  Gem. 
EKOBLXDoa,'  OBO  of  tbe  giaato  that  wwrrad  agaiBat  iTha  adjacent  eaantiy  waa  reoMrinblo  for  As  tortdi^ 


Jura.   Miaem  flung  open  um,  as  be  fled,  tbt  ahnil 
tS  Sicily,  vdiere  bis  motions  eaoaed,  aoanding  to 
poets,  the  eraptions  of  .£tna.   (iW,  Pjfik.^  8,  lA. 
—U.,-Ntm.,  1,  lOOi— iii.       4,  40.— ^B^.,  im, 
104,  teqq.—ApMoi.,  1,  6,  8.) 

EndtmIoh,  tbe  son  of  AelUiua  and  Calve*.  Ho 
lad  a  colony  of  foliaaa  from  Theaesly,  ana  feooded 
dwdtyofEHa.   Eodynion,Hiaaaid,  gained  tha  love 

tha  goddoaa  Seletw^  or  4m  HoOBt  sad  aha  baia  him 
fifty  duigfatera.  [PoMMtau't  A,  1.)  Jova,  as  a  favaw, 
lOowed  hfan  to  hve  as  kng  aa  he  pleased  {SthU.  md 
ApalL  Rk.,  4,  67) ;  or,  aa  othera  said,  gtantad  him  the 
boon  of  perpetBal  sleep.  The  place  ofbia  repoea  waa 
a  caTom  of  Mount  Latmas  in  Carta,  and  thither  Sa- 
loBO  need  to  lapair  to  viift  hia.  Seaw  aaid  h*  waa 
made  immortal  fcrUarightaeaaBCas;  otltoa,  that,  Uka 
Ixkn,  when  raisad  to  hcwvoBi  b*  aqibad  to  lha  km  of 
4T9 


and  in  the  plaina  in  Sana  PfoaKpiaa  waa  ^MMtiog 
iriwn  Pinto  cantod  bar  away  to  ba  raiatraoa  of  lb* 

lower  world.  Her*,  too,  *he  had  Minerva  and  Diaaa 
for  her  youthful  companions.  (Diod.  Sic.,  fi,  8.)  In 
the  neiobbooihood  of  tha  city  wao  a  cave,  facii^  Um 
aotth,tbroa|^  which  the  King  of  Hades  is  said  to  twiva 
driven  hia  chariot  aa  ho  wao.  bearing  off  his  pciM. 
We  have  in  ifais,  no  dodtt,  aon*  «td  Sicidan  Isficid, 
appropnatcd  hv  dw  Giaeha  to  goddaasaa  of  their  oani 
nytbology.  Sana  .was  cegaided  a*  iho  navri  of  Sieilj 
(V^aUr  iucAiat.—CmSim.,  Ifymn.  m  Ctr.,  v.  IS 
— Compara  Oic  «n  Verr.,  4,  4S,  Mff .},  aad  Imto  C«- 
i«a  and  noaarpina  had  aae  of  their  most  aaemd  t«Bft* 
idea,  in  a  palitieai  point  of  view  Enna  was  nerar  o| 
any  imporlancs.  Fwmihaha«daof  theCarthspniaiia 
it  ftfl  iBto  Aoaa  af  the  Romass,  and  aobsaqacnUy 
iAbb  abaot  to  abmdoB  Uw  hiMr  and  ntan  »  tbai- 
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tenar  mmtmn,  tb*  hthftbiunu  met  with  prompt  and 
ngml  cfauUMment.  (£iv.,34,88,  rav-)  Ftomthis 
poiod  the  ckf  gndiMlljr  dflcliiied.  Toe  site  of  the 
lociont  pbee  m  at  present  occupied  Inr  the  modern 
Cattro  Ginmu,  hat  neulj  all  traces  of  the  blooming 
nnAi  to  ii«  BMbboinfaood  bm  Aimppmt96.  (Por 

nh  JiMR's  GbwjOBt  7W.  vol.  ft,  p.  M7,  m^.) 

EidiiA  HoMH,  a  i^t  in  T1nKee,'iiMr  wbich  tbe 
atf  of  An^polii  wu  founded.  It  appears  to  baTe 
dsn  red  iia  Banu,*  whicb  meana  "  the  Nine  Wave," 
inm  the  mmbn  of  roads  wbich  met  here  from  dinar* 
eat  parte  of  Tbnee  and  Macedon.  This  anppoaitioD 
ia  coirfriwwd  bgr  tnTdlen  who  have  explored  tbe  adja- 
cait  coaMry,  aad  «Ao  report,  diat  ail  tii*  prino^ 
eonnnriettiODa  between  Ute  eeaat  and  plaina  moat 
hare  led  tlM^  this  pass.  It  wae  bwa,  aeecndii^  to 
Hemdoaae  (7, 1 14),  that  Xerxes  and  hie  army  crowed 
tbe  Stwymoa  on  biidgw,  after  faaTing  offered  a  saert- 
fiea  cf  while  borsea  to  Uiat  mer,  and  boried  altvanbie 
jmAm  wai  uMmm.  (WoMs'a  CMtoiM,  p.  MO. 
— ft—wrV  Aite.  Oraa,  tot.  1,  p.  SM.) 

Einifi>e,<}vinlss,apoet,  wb»«ism«ratif  norirad 
the  Jiatmgttiabed  ^q>^tion  t4  the  Father  of  Raman 
SoDf .  He  w«s  bom  at  Rodin,  a  town  of  CBlabria, 
lad  Wd  fi>am  B.C.  SS9  to  B.C.  IS9.  (Oie.,  BnUtu, 
s.  16. — Id.,  tU  Seneet.,  e.  6.)  In  hia  early  yoath  be 
wenttoSwdinia;  and,  if  fiilhn  Italieaa(lS,  3B8>mi7 
be  b^eved,  ba  aerved  in  tbe  Calrinian  leviea,  wbMi, 
m  tbe  Te««l<  B.O.,  Mlowed  Tftoa  Maalina  to  the 
war  «bieh  be  waged  in  that  Mand  againat  Ae  fcnMr- 
cta  of  Cartbaginiac  eanae.  Aftw  the  tarmiaaliaB 
of  tbe  eanpa^n,  be  eontinned  to  live  for  twelve  years 
in  Sudiua.  AoreNna  Victor  aays  he  tao^t  Cato 
Gnek  in  Swdiaia  ("  in  pratwm  SarAhaam  mtbtgit, 
uU  <4  flanas  Omm  ik»ri»  maliMMa")  ;  bat  this  is 
faeoBsisiaBt  wMi  «^  n  dalinnd  by  Cieare.  that  Ca- 
in did  tm  aeqaira  Oteak  till  bia  old  age.  (DgSmuet., 
c.  8.)  EaniM  wna  at  last  broogbt  to  Roatae  by  Cato 
ibe  Osaaar.  wb»,  in  SOi  B.C.,  tiaited  Sardinia,  on  re> 
tmai^  as  ^nwator  from  Africa.  (Com.  JVsp.,  Vit. 
Gif.)  At  Rome  be  fixed  hia  reaidenee  on  the  ATan- 
toks  HiH,  wbata  be  lived  in  a  very  fmsal  nunnar,  bar- 
nv  9dtf  a  a^g^  maid  aa  an  attendant.  (Hierm., 
CftrML  Aaart.,  p.  37.)  He  insttnetad,  bow«Tw,  tbe 
patiwtan  yoath  m  Greek,  and  acquired  tbe  fhattdahip 
of  many  of  tbe  meet  iHustrkHU  men  in  tbe  state.  Be> 
mg  diatiagnidwd  in  uus  as  wri]  aa  letters,  be  followed 
M.  FaNiaa  NeWlior  dnriog  his  expedition  to  ^tolia 
iCic.,  pr»  Ardbn,  c.  10.— /d  ,  Tu0O.  Ditp.,  1,  9); 
nod,  in  1S5  B.C.i  be  obtsined  tbe  fieedom  tbe  oity, 
tfarawfc  the  ftvoor  of  Qatntua  FoMna  Nobiliar,  tbe 
•on  ar  Ua  Ammr  panmi,  Marana.  (Oie.,  Bnliu,  e. 
ao.)  Ha  waa  abo  ^olectad  bjr  tba  aldar  Seipto  Afii- 
eaMM.  whom  he  ia  aaid  to  hive  aoconmanied  in  most 
(rfhis  eampa^fw.  (CtaiuHtm,  ie  Laud.  StUie.,  bb.  8, 
fraf  )  It  ia  not  eaay,  however,  to  aae  in  what  expe- 
ditioDs  he  could  haw  attended  this  renowned  geoetaL 
Seipio'a  Spaoisb  and  AMean  ware  ware  eonaladed  ba- 
fataEniMQa  waa  brenght  from  SaidiMnto  Rama;  aad 
the  eanpaigii  againat  Aviiochna  waa  eooMMwad  nnd 
tcnninated  vAtle  be  waa  ascriogandar  FbhnaNobilior 
in  ftoUa.  In  bia  idd  age  he  obtained  dm  MendaUp 
af  Sdpio  Naaiea  ;  and  tM  dMiM  of  iniimaoy  snbaiat- 
i>g  between  than  baa  been  e&araet«rixad  by  the  wail- 
baawa  needote  of  tbair  aneceeeively  faigning  to  be 
hamtene.  (Oic-,  ds  Ormt.,  *,  He  ia  said  to 
hasa  bean  inleiBp state  in  ditaknig  {Hont.,  Eput.,  1, 
If,  p,  wbieb  brawbt  «b  tbe  diseaee  called  Mtrhu 
Artiadtritr  a  diaomer  raaamblii^  the  gout,  of  wfakh 
be  died  at  the  ife  of  aeven^,  jaat  after  he  bad  eibib- 
itad  Ua  tragedy  of  Thyeataa.  {8tr.  Sammcmiau,  tU 
Medicnw,  c.  ST.)  Tbe  evila,  however,  of  old  agaand 
fndigiiiK  II  w«a  supported  by  him,  as  we  learn  frem 
^eeio.  audi  patianee,  nd  even  ebawfaUeaa,  that 
aoa  waaU  ataooat  him  inagiMd  ha  dsdnd  aalWu- 


tion  from  eiieamataoeea  which  aie  oanally  regarded  aa. 
of  all  othara,  the  most  dispiriting  and  oppresure.  {Dt 
■Sntta.,  c.  6.)  Tbe  booonrs  due  to  hii  character  and 
taieau  warn,  aa  ia  iraqnnnlly  the  case,  reserved  till 
after  hia  death,  irimn  a  bust  of  bin  was  erected  in  the 
fiunily  tomb  of  the  Scipiaa.  (Ck.|  jnv  Aick.,  c.  0. — 
r«L  JfiuL,  8, 16, 1.)  In  tbe  daya  of  Livy  tbe  bust 
still  ffiwiinid  near  that  aepukbrs,  beyond  the  Porta 
CiysiiB,  alonp  with  (ha  atatnea  of  ADrieanua  and  bcipio 
Aaaliaaa  <Xit».  38,  S6).  The  tomb  waa  diKOvered  in 
iraO,-oa  a  fun  sitnatad  between  the  Via  Appia  and 
Via  Latina.  •  Tbe  slaba,  which  have  been  removed  to 
die  Vatiean,  nontained  aavaaal  inscziptiijns,  commem- 
ontagdiflagMiit|NnoBaof ibaSe^ianfan^.  Then 
waianulhar  atatnea  nw  way  menieriila  lamainiiig  of 
Afneanoa  faimaaU  or  Aaiatiena  (Bantea,  GtstI  Hiaton/ 
of  Sam,  vol  I,  p.  867. — iHbMoum,  lUuHnUums  o 
emu  Harold,  a.  167);  but  a  bmrdled  boat  of  Fep- 
parino  atone,  which  waa  fonnd  beta,  and  which  now 
atands  on  tbe  satombagoa  of  Scipio  Barbatna  in  Uie 
Vatieai,  ia  aoppoaed  4e  be  that  of  Enniut.  (iZanw  n 
Ike  18lA  Centary,  £sttcr  86,  vnL  2,  p.  401.  Awi.  ed. 
Then  ia  alao  adU  extent  an  apit^i,  sported  to  have 
baen  written  for  faimaelf  (Gic.,  Tuae.  Dup.,  I,  16), 
atro^y  eharacteiistio  of  that  overweening  conceit, 
and  eatination  of  bis  own  takots,  wbicK  are  aaid 
lo  have  formed  a  |ntnoipal  defect  in  hia  cbamctei : 

"  Adapieiie,  O  dva,  tenit  Bnni  vnagims  fomm  ^ 
Hie  veitrum  panxit  maxima  facta  peUrum. 
Nemo  me  /flcrymw  decoret,  nec  funerajlehi 
Faxit — cur  ?  volilo  vivut  per  ora  mr&m." 

To  judge  by  the  fragmente  of  hia  works  which  remaui 
Ennioa  greatly  aurptseed  bis  predeceaaota,  not  only  iu 
poetical  genins,  but  in  the  art  of  varsifieation.  By 
bis  tine,  indvd,  the  beat  models  of  Greek  composv 
tion  had  began  to  be  atudied  at  Rome.  Enniui  par 
ticulariy  piDfosted  to  bavs  imitated  Homer,  and  tried 
to  pennade  hia  cooatrytnen  that  tbe  soul  and  genioa 
of  uat  great  poet  had  revived  in  him,  through  the  me- 
dium oia  peacoak,  according  to  tha  process  of  Pytha- 
gnreso  ImnamigraiioiL  From  a  passage  in  Lucretius 
(1, 1 18,  Mqq.)t  it  would  anwar,  that  £noini  somewbere 
in  bis  woiu  bid  deaeribad  a  daacent  into  hell,  through 
which  be  feigned  that  tbe  shade  of  Homer  bad  con- 
ducted him  in  the  same  manner  aa  Dante  arterward 
choae  Vi^  for  bis  mysta^ue.  Accordingly,  we 
find,  in  the  worka  of  Eoniua  innumerable  imitations  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odysaey.  It  is,  bowevei,  tbe  Greek 
tragic  writaia  whom  ha  baa  cfaiafljT  imitated ;  and  in- 
dead  it  an>Mfa,  from  tbe  fraanante  tbu  remain,  that 
all  bis  idaya  ware  rather  banalatioos  Iron  tbe  diamaa 
of  Sojwoolaa  and  EuiipidaB,  on  tbe  same  sabiecta 
which  lie  baa  cboaen^  than  original  tragedies.  They 
are  fonnded  m  the  ol^  topics  of  Priam  and  Paris,  Hac 
tor  and  Hecuba.  No-,  altbou^  Ennius  was  the  firat 
wiilsr  who  introduced  aatinc  campositioit  into  Rome, 
are  bia  |»atensi<KiB,  in  this  respael,  to  osigii»lity,  very 
distingaiabBd.  Ha  adapted  the  ancient  aatirea  of  the 
Toacaa  tai  Oaean  ataga  to  the  doset,  by  r^ning 
their  groaanaaa,  aoftMung  their  aaparity,  and  inlrodu- 
cjng  railleMS,  borrowed  frotJ  tbe  Greek  poets,  with 
whom  be  waa  familiar.  Hia  aatkea  thus  appear  to 
have  been  a  gpeciw  of  cenio,  made  up  from  passagea 
of  various  poems,  which,  by  alii^t  alterations,  were 
buaoBottaly  or  satiiiEaUy  jVpl>^  ^  chiefly  to  tha 
delinantiaa  of  dianeMr.  Im  liasmante  which  remara 
of  tboaa  aalina  an  too  abort  and  brokan  to  allow  oa 
avan  to  diviim  their  enifajeet.  Quintilian  mentions,  that 
one  of  the  eatiras  eontained  a  dialogue  between  Life 
snd  Death,  ooateodii^  with  each  other,  a  mode  of 
compoaition  saggsstad  perhapa  by  the  allagwy  of  Pro- 
diana.  Wa  an  farther  informed  by  Aulas  Gellias 
(A,  that  Im  iatredocad  into  aootboi  aatica.  with 
gTMt  akilt  and  beauty,  .faop'a  fUda  of  the  Laika,  now 
wall  kntefB  Ibn^  tha  imilatiot  of  Fontahie  (Itv.  4, 
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eb.  t9.—"  L'AbmetU  «t  set  f«tit»  a»te  U  wuutrg  £Mm 
ekMp"),  It  we«Uinl;  much  to  b«  ngrettad  that  we 
po«WM  sneh  ■cantr  fngnwDts  of  theM  pnduotioiiB, 
which  would  h*TC  been  etuioae  ee  the  fint  attenpti 
ftt  a  speeiee  of  toapoeitiop,  which  wea  canied  to  enah 
Mifeetion  liy  eoeeeMiiig  Lalui  poeta,  and  whi^  haa 
Beaa  regaiaed  aa  almoat  peeuuai,  te  the  RamaiM. 
The  great  wmfc,  however,  of  fimiiiw,  and  of  wiiieh 
have  atill  conaidambla  ramaina,  waa  hia  Annala, 
or  Metrical  Chnmidea,  devoted  to  the  celebaation  of 
RopuD  ezploita,  from  the  eadiaM  peiieda  to  the  eCn- 
diujon  of  the  latiiao  wir.  Thaae  aonata  wan  wnt- 
ten  I7  our  poet  in  ha  aU  age ;  at  laart  Aahe  GU> 
lioa  'infomia  ua,  on  the  antbori^  al  Vwan,  Ihn  A» 
twelfth  book  waa  finiihed  bf  him  id  hie  liglf'mnoA 
year  (17,  SI).  Hw  annala  of  Eimtaa  wen  partly 
founded  OD  thiwa  aocieDt  tiaditiooa  and  old  banie  bal- 
kda,  which  Cieera,  on  the  avlhaiitr  ot  Calo'a  Or^ 
gitut,  mentione  aa  faanrmg  bean  anag  M  Inato  bgr 
the  gDcata,  many  eootonea  baftm  the  age  of  CatOk 
ia  praiae  of  the  heroea  of  Rome.  Niebuhr  haa  at- 
tempted to  show,  that  all  tbo  meneraUe  eveiita  of 
Roman  hiatoiy  had  been  venifiad  in  belleda  or  metri- 
eal  chrooiclea,  in  the  Satumian  ueaaun,  before  the 
time  of  EDoina ;  who,  aecoiding  to  him,  manly  eX' 
pmnd  in  the  Oreek  bexametei  wh^  hia  ptedeoeeeon 
had  ddivemd  in  a  nidci  atain,  and  then  malicioealy 
d^oeeiated  tbeae  ancient  compoaitiona,  in  order  that 
be  himaelF  ni^t  be  eoneiderea  aa  the  founder  of  Ro- 
man poetnr.  The  chief  wwk,  according  to  Niebuhr, 
from  which  Ennioa  borrowed,  waa  a  romantic  epopie, 
or  chronicle,  made  up  from  theee  heroic  ballade,  about 
the  end  of  the  foortn  centnry  of  Rome,  commenciog 
with  the  accenioD  of  Tai^uiniue,  and  eoding  widt  the 
battle  of  R^iUufc — ^Ennna  begine  hie  Annab  with  an 
inToeatbo  w  the  nine  Maaei^  end  th«»aoooaBt  of  a 
viaion  in  whidi  Homer  had  appeared  to  him,  and  re- 
lated the  story  of  the  nataumpboaia  alreedy  mentioa- 
ed.  He  afUoward  invokea  a  great  Bambar  of  the 
a,  and  then  |»oceede  to  tlw  faialoiy  of  the  Al- 
kii^  the  dreem  of  the  Veatal  nigm  Uiat  which 
aBOBWiead  her  prasuney  l»  Man  and  ihn-liwdBiiaB 
of  Rome.  The  n^na  of  the  kinga,  and  the  oootaata 
oT  the  republic  with  Uta  neigfaboaring  atatea  preriooi 
to  die  Punic  war,  occopy  the  metrical  annala  to  the 
end  of  the  sixth  book.  It  should  be  (Aaanredr-io  peaa- 
ing,  that  the  Annala  wan  not  s^tanted  by  Ennina 
bimKlf  into  iMNAa ;  but  wen  ao  divided)  long  after  hia 
death,  by  the  gnmmaiian  Q.  Vaignntaui^  (SMeM., 
de  Ubiafr.  Ommm.,  o.  S.)  Cicero,  in  ha  Bntaa  (e. 
19),  nys  that  Euiins  did  not  treat  of  the  ficat  Punic 
war,  as  Nwvins  had  pnvioQsly  written  on  the  nme 
aubjeet.  P.  Menla,  however,  who  edited  the  frag- 
ments of  Ennina,  ia  of  ofHuion  thai  this  paassgo  of  Ci- 
eeco  can  otdj  mean  that  he  had  not  entered  into  much 
detail  of  its  events,  aa  he  finds  aeveial  lioaa  in  the 
aereDtb  book  which,  ha  thinka,  evidently  tffiy  to  the 
first  CatthagiDiaa  war,  partiealarly  the  desCT^tion  t^ 
naval  oparatietw,  ud  tbo  bnUding  of  the  &at  fieet  with 
which  the  Carthaginians  wen  attacked  by  the  Ro- 
aana.  In  eome  of  the  editioM  of  Enains,  the  ohamc- 
ter  (rf'  the  friend  and  militaiy  adviaer  of  Serviliue,  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  intended  aa  a  portnit  of  the  poet 
Umaelf,  is  ranged  andet  ike  'eaventh  book.  The 
eighth  and  nintti  books  of  then  Annala,  vritiah  an 
meh  mntilated,  detail  the  erente  of  the  eaeood  G■^ 
dMg^nian  war  in  Italy  and  Africa.  Thie  wm  ^  mnnh 
the  tnost  iateteating  part  of  the  eofMona  anhjoct  wh^ 
Eunius  had  diceen,  and  a  portioD  of  it  on  which  he 
would  probably  exert  ell  the  iMca  of  his  geniua,  in  older 
Uie  mme  to  boneur  him  friend  and  patnn  Soiiiio  Afri- 
oauts.  TbrteiUb,elevaBlh,  and  tvnUUi  hooka  of  the 
AmnlairfEBuaa  contain  Iheworwithnul^oFMaee- 
don.  In  the  commeneemant  of  the  tbiitoeoth,  Hao- 
nAel  raeitn  Antiochna  to  a  war  uainat  the  Rmnana. 
In  the  foorteendi  hook,  the  conanl  Seipio,  in  th  woae 
4» 


cntien  of  this  coBtwt,  MnvM  at  mam.  wUtk  ha  Ihn 

apeetrcphizee: 

"Opatria!  O Uttai iemia BiMm,  ttiidmUlo 

PtrgamaP' 

2}ianenfc  Latin  writen  extol  the  ri«gaat  linn  ef  En- 
nina impadialriy  (bllowia^  in  wfaieb  the  Rooan  aat- 
dim,  idlodiic  lo  ita  wsgmficwit  revival  ia  Roose,  es- 
daim  with  enthuaiasn^  that  Ilinm  conU  not  ha  d» 
stroyed: 

"  Cbut  nequg  JgrJcimfr  eaeqwu  felmn  pamt 
Nee  quern        e^m,  nee  quem  eonifctfto  emMn," 

a  paaaage  which  haa  been  eleeely  imitated  in  the  aev 
aolh  book  of  Vifgil  (t.  S94,  mm  )-  The  fifteenth 
book  nlatM  the  axpedition  of  Folviua  Nobiliu  to 
jEiolia,  which  Eoaiue  Umself  is  said  to  have  accom- 
panied. La  the  two  feUowiag  boeka  he  pnweoulee  the 
Mriu  nu.  th*  CMdnding,  oc  ai^aaeiith  book, 
aoma  to  bavo  bean  in  a  neat  meaann  penonal  lo  the 
poet  bimaelf  Oennectea  with  Ua  annals  then  is  a 
po«n  of  Ennine  devoted  to  Ibo  eolebntioa  of  the  ex- 
ploite  of  Scipio.  in  which  ocean  a  much-admitad  de- 
eotiptiMi  of  toe  calm  of  evening,  when  the  flow  of  the 
veraifieatioo  ia  finely  modulated  to  the  still  and  soleow 
iotagery.  Horaoe,  in  one  of  hia  odea  (4^  SX  etrcngly 
expresses  the  ^ory  and  hononr  which  Uie  Calabnan 
mnae  of  Eonioa  bad  confsmd  on  Scipie  by  this  pooa 
devoted  to  his  prain. — ^Tbe  histories!  poems  of  Ejmioa 
eppaar  to  have  been  written  without  the  inuoduction 
of  much  maohiaery  or  decorative  fiction ;  and  whethn 
foanded  on  aocieat  bsUads  or  framed  cwfonn^j  19 
hietorical  truth,  they  are  obviously,  deficient  to  thoie 
embeUishmenta  of  imagmatioo  which  form  the  dialing 
tioobettnoaftpoamMdnmelnealchranicle.  In  the 
aubjeet  wfaiqb  ha  had  cbeeoi,  Enahia  wanted  llw  post* 
ie,advantagMof  diatancein  placeortime.  ButthMd) 
not  master  of  a  shell  round  which  the  paasiona  would 
throng,  oc  at  the  sound  of  which  a  whole  pecqrie  would 
fall  prostrate,  as  at  the  first  breath  of  Jubal'a  lyn,  still 
tha  Anoela  <k  Eaniua,  as  a  national  woih,  wen  hi^r 
gialifying  to  a  pnn^  ambiiioaa  poopli^  uid.  in  cann 
qasneo,  emtiBM  l«iw  popular  at  Bwna.  TlH^wen 
hi^y  relished  in  tbo  oaya  (rf*  Honce  and  Virgil;  and 
aa  far  down  n  the  nign  of  Marcus  Aoteliua,  they 
wen  recited  in  theatres  and  other  public  placea  for  the 
amusameot  of  the  peopla.  {Amu  Gelliiu,  18,  6.) 
Tha  Romans,  iadeed,  wan  ao  fonned  on  his  at^ls,  that 
nmnKia  called  then  populue  •Kuimmis,  mi  EnniaB  lace^ 
and  aaid  that  both  Cioero  and  Vitgil  wen  obliged, 
contmy  to  Iheii  own  judgment,  to  eatfAay  antigiorted 
teima,  in  compliance  with  the  reiBUDg  prejudice. 
(AuL  Gdl.,  13,  3.)  From  his  exaroJe,  too,  aued  to 
the  oatiMisl  chancter,  the  historical  epic  became  in 
future  times  the  gnat  poetical  reaonne  of  the  Ro- 
mans^ who  venifira  ahnoat  every  impmant  event  » 
their  hiatoiy.  Beeidee  tbo  Pbaisaliaof  I<uesii,and  the 
Pnniea  of  Siliua  ItaUdU^  whicb  aUU  eurvive^  tfmo 
wen  manj  woika  of  thie  depcriptioa  which  an  now 
loot.  Vam  Attadnua  eb(»e  aa  his  subject  CMai^i 
war  with  tha  Sconanif. ,  Vsiiua,  the  deeda  of  Augoatoa 
and  Agrippa;  Valgiua.  Rufoe,  the  battle  of  Actiun; 
Albinovanas,  the  exploite.of  Germaniciis;  Cicercv 
thoee  of  Melius^  and  uie  er^ota  of  hia  own  coaeaUuiL 
— Tbo  poamof  Ennina,  wtfitled  PkagMitu,  io  cariena  ; 
nmeo  woold  hatdhr  aofpoae  that,  in  thie  aa]^  sgw, 
luxury  had  made  each  piograsa,  that  the  colinuj  ut 
should  have  boMi  ayatematically  or  poetieaUy  tintod. 
All  that  we  know,  however.  of  the  maimer  in  which  it 
waa  jmpared  or  served  op,  ia  fi»m  the  Afolo^  of 
^ttleine.  It  waa*  aa  ita  name  importa,  a  didactic 
poem  on  Batablee>  paitiealarly  fi^  It  is  well  knovni, 
that  previoaa  to  too  time  of  Ennias,  this  subject  had 
been  discuesed,  both  in  proae  and  varae,  by  virioaa 
Greek  anthora,  and  waa  paiticulariy  detailed  in  the 
poem  of  JUobaetntos  the  Epicurean.  ItappearsfawD 
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■  pMMgs  of  ApaleioB,  that  the  woric  of  Emuu  wu  s 
digaat  of  all  the  pnriotu  tMwks  oa  tbu  niftct.  Tba 
dma  lioM  whkli  iMMin,  and  which  have  been  pn- 
Mmd  by  ApolwH,  BMotion  the  pUcM  whan  difler- 
«t  MKta  of  Ml  an  ibcnid  in  oiwtM  pexfactkn  asd 
inaim*.  Awtlwr  wnd  m  Sniiu,  iMidtd 
dksnHtu,  w  M  eaBw  teemiB  it  waa  mniitod  fram 
tbsGnA  woikof  EpicbmnMh  the  Pjpttagonaii,  «• 
the  Nttomof  ^%hi|;«,'iii  the  nm*  maomr  Plate 
giva  tfao  mme  of  Timima  to  ibm  bonk  which  ho  trano- 
bled  bom  'Bumm*  tho  liooiian.  The  fragment*  of 
Ala  woifc  of  Enniaa  an.M  bMkan  and  eompted,  that 
it  IB  impoaagth  to  CbUow  the  fbm  of  hia  ponu,  or  the 
lyitam  of  j^leeaphy  which  il  incnleated.  Itappaaia, 
htWOTm  to  baf*  oentamM  manf  •peeoMona  oon- 
caraing  eleawnta  of  wfaicb  the  wond  was  inimaifljr 
compcmed,  and  which,  aecordiRff  te  hia,  were  walw, 
eaf&,  air,  and  fim  (Yotto,  R.  It.,  1,  4);  as  aiae  with 
r^aid  to  the  preaemtive  powara  of  Batoie.  JapileK 
eMBM  BMialy  to  bare  been  csuidend  by  Um  ae  die  aiv, 
lh»  dmdi^  and  the  atona.— fiaiaa,  howawr,  irinn 
cMUOarttona  tiiM  unpear  lo  have  beaufcrnod  eslinly 
m  QnA  originda,  hu  not  aruled  hfanaeir  ao  aDcuaa* 
Mjrof  Aese  writinaaaaTirgil  haadoaeof  tbewaikao/ 
SoBiam  hiina^.  The  prince  of  Latin  poeta  baa  oAm 
condeaccnded  to  iarftaCe  long  paaaagea,  and  aooietimee 
teoof^  wbolo  lioaa,  from  rather  of  Boman  Scn^. 
IVa  UB  baoo  abewn,  in  a  ek)ae  eonpamni,  hy  Ma- 
aoUm,  in  bh  Satm^ia  (9,  1,  tefq.).  Locvatioa 
and  Ofid  have  alao  freqoanlly  awulad  ibemaelves  sf 
the  woika  of  Ennina.  Hia  deaeriptioa  of  the  eattiDg 
of  a  fmat,  is  oder  to  fit  oat  a  feet  agamat  the  Gw- 
AaginiaBa,  ia  the  aeventt  book,  haa  bmn  imitated  by 
atatim  m  the  tasth  book  of  the  ThOiA.  Hm  pas> 
aage  m  his  sidh  Satin,  in  whieh  ba  baa  puitod  the 
k^pjr  aituaiion  of  a  poasite,  LuiayiieJ  with  that  ot 
Ae  BSHter  of  a  feaat,  is  cofMd  in  Tarmee'a  Phomiio 
(1^  S).— It  ^ipeara,  then,  that  EaiiiDa  occaaionaHjr 
ffiodiiiiod  Teiacs  of  consideraUe  batnonr  and  beaa^, 
tsd  tht  hia  oonefptloiw  wee*  freqeeotlr  expnaaad 
mo  energy  sod  apirtt.  It  most  be  recoUeeted,  how- 
ever, that  the  linea  inuuted  by  Vbgil,  and  the  other 
pasaagea  <riB^  are  navalb  omeMd  wfth  tefarenee  to 
the  BHatiBB  of  ttMeari^  bald  by  ether  peels,  are  very 
favoenUe  ^leciBBeBa  or  fals  taste  and  gcnios.  Man^ 
of  lus  Tenes  aie  barah  and  defectire  in  their  mecbam- 
eal  cenatreetisp ;  othera  ate  frigidly  proaaie ;  and  not 
a  few  an  dafcrmed  with  the  most  abavrd  eooeeits,  not 
mo  onch  in  ttte  idea,  as  in  «  jingle  of  worda  end  ez- 
timvagant  affitoattOD.— On  ^  wbirie,  tbe  weeks  ef 
&niaB  «  MAsr  pleaaing  and  htteieating^  aa  the  eaify 
btneaoma  of  Aat  poeliy  which  aftanmd  opeead  to 
anch  petftBliciD,  taan  eatimable  from  their  imriBsio 
beaoly.  Bat,  whatoret'  may  bare  bean  tbe  mteit  ^ 
tbe  woffca  of  Kmioa,  of  which  we  are  now  bat 
pecont  jodgea,  tbej  w«e  at  leeat  aafficiently  vuieoa. 
^lie,  ABiMtie,  aattiie^  and  didactic  poaliy  wera  idl 
■■ceeaaiTelyattBBipted  ty  Mia;  and  weabokem  that 
he  sieceised  WmaelfiaaieUjriitaripeeiaaaf  vaiao,  as 

op^ratn  and  aeroacic.  (Vie.,  da  Dh.,  S,  M.)  Fot 
flia  BOTdty  and  exobennee  it  is  not  ^ffleak  to  ae- 
coonl.  Tbe  foontaina  of  Greek  litcratore,  as  yet  «»• 
lasted  in  Latiani,  were  open  for  hia  imitation.  He 
stood  ih  vc«y  diflcmatciteamstaaces  from  thoae  Qreek 
bafda  who  drew  aolaly  from  the  reiomcee  of  their 
oira  gaaias ;  or  from  bis  anecaaaon  in  Lalia  poetry, 
who  wnte  oitor  tha  best  pradostiBns  of  Cheeoe  had 
beeo»a  tui^a  to  the  Romane.  He  wbb  thos  placed 
ID  «BttDatioa  in  wfaicb  hecouU  enjoy  all  Uiepopnlsrity 
and  appUoao.  doe  to  of^hiali^,  wMoot  nadargoiiw 
cbo  labow  of  inmition,  and  mwht  rapidly  ran  wiu 
aoeceea  dira^gh  every  loode  of  ue  lyre,  witfaoot  po*> 
egeoiag  any  ieered^fa  divanity  ^  genins.-~<Thas  far 

faamafakenofdiapeetiealfndoBtionBaf  Enninse 
*pmt  tha  Beat  eaiioia  point  oonneeted  with  his  hteniy 
.^soMy  ieUs  pBBBB  tnodatlaD  of  the  HUnrilad  inrii  of 
t>oe 
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Eobcttens,  entitled  'I^  'Ava/po^.  The  irantk 
lion,  as  weU  as  the  original  work,  is  lost.  Some  frag^ 
moots,,  however,  have  been  saved  by  St.  Augustine 
ud  Laetantiua.  It  is  eUai,  notwiibsunding  their  oi>- 
aerrance  pradigias  ud  xeligiouB  ceiemoniea,  thht 
there  preveilM  a  censidsnble  spirit  of  free  thinfcii^ 
aowBS  the  Remans  in  the  daya  of  Snniaa.  This  ia  ex 
Slitolioail,  not  merely  by  his  tranalation  of  EufaemeniSf 
aaa  the  definition  of  the  nature  of  Jupiter  in  bis 
cbaraas,  bat  various  psaaagea  in  dramas  adapted 
for  ^nUio  npseaeittatieo,  and  which  deride  tbe  auper> 
stitnoB  of  uf|BB  BBd  aoothaa^cn,  aa  waU  as  the  frlae 
idaaa  oitaitaHiBd  of  tbe  woiahmied  divinities.  Poljb- 
ins,  too,  who  floorisbed  shortly  after  Ennius,  apeaka 
of  tbe  ibai  of  the  cods  and  tlw  ioTeiitiona  of  tognty 
men^  as  an  ezcweat  political  engine,  at  tho  aame 
time  that  he  npiebeads  the  laahoesa  and  ahsurdity  of 
thoee  who  were  eodeavounog  to  extirpate  such  useful 
opiiieofc— Tbe  fc^ments  of  Ennius  will  be  found  in 
the  Fragwuwt»  Vefentm  Piietanm  Latinontm,  by 
Robert  and  Hsmy  SteftbaBBt  Peris,  1664;  in  the 
FhigmeiUtt  Vtltr,  Trag*^  Lalm.,  by  Scriverins,  L 
Bat.,  16S0 ;  m  tbe  Opa-a  tt  Fngmtnta  Vtttr.  Poet. 
Lat.,  by  Msitlaire,  Land.,  17U  (vt^  8,  p.  14&8,  ^e;; .); 
in  tin  Pottm  Sc^mei  iMinorwm  of  Bothe,  Halbertif 
1898  <val.  6,  pt.  1,  FrtgmeiU.  Tngic. ;  pt.  2,  Fragm. 
Com.);  in  ^e  FrmgmMnia  Emm  of  Columns,  Htm., 
IWO,  improved  by  Heeselins,  AnuLt  1707,  4to,  &g. 
(Aoiilop,ilom.  lAy  vel.  1,  p.  64,  aeqq^SdaO^SiH. 
hit.  JSsat.,  vol  1,  p.  114.— Jd.  ib.,  p.  \4A.^Bakr, 
Otadt.  RoHk.  Lit.,  p.  78,  M^q.) 

Ektblla,  a  city  of  Siisily,  in  tha  western  qoaitBr  of 
the  island,  near  this  river  Hypes  and  ncnrtheast  of  Seli- 
nas.  It  waa  one  of  the  three  cities  said  to  have  been 
fiMuidod  by  JE^estea,  a  faUe  which  cleaily  indicates 
lh»  neat  antiqaity  at  lesst  of  tbe  piece,  and  msAa  it 
as  Of  Sieenian  erigia.  We  Ind  it  at  one  time  nndn 
tbe  power  of  Caitui^,  Uwegh  with  a  &ee  constitution. 
At  a  subseqoent  nenod  it  received  a  body  of  Campa- 
nian  tioopa,  whicn  bad  been  disbanded  by  Dionysius 
the  rider,  and  it  met  with  the  samo  fate  that  all  those 
oitie*  enooontered  which  bad  roeaived  tbe  Campani 
mthiii  their  walls ;  the  male  inhabitants  were  sUn^ 
tend,  and  the  city  baeuM  the  pn^ity  of  thaae  mae- 
oemariea.  Tide  raange  of  mosteia,  however,  made  no 
alteration  in  the  affiitra  of  Entella  as-fmr  aa  ito  standing 
with  Carthage  waa  coticemed:  ii»  Campani  sided 
with  lbs  lastmentioned  power  as  Uie  former  inhabi- 
tants had  done,  and  were,  in  dmseaoeDce,  besieged 
by  Dioinsiaa,  who  Bnally  captured  the  city.  (iJiod. 
Am.,  14,  B.— A.,  16,  78.— 1ft.  67.)  Wa  haai 
Utile  of  the  phwe  ia  later  tmtes.  The  nins  of  tha 
aneient  citj  are  stBl  caUed  EnttUa,  and  >»  aitoate  to 
\km  east  of  Paggio  Rult,  near  tha  modem  river  BaU- 
oi.    {Miaamt,  Gtogr.t  vol.  9,  pt.  S,  p.  444.) 

ErrBLLOs,  a  Sicilian,  who,  though  advanced  in 
yeara,  entered  the  lista  ^aioat  the  Trojan  Barea,  and 
conqoend  him  in  a  pwilistla  OBCOonler.  He  had 
been,  in  eariier  yeara,  Ue  friend  and  companion  in 
«BS  (rffiryz.   (Ftrf.,  Mn.,  6, 887,  Mtqq.) 

EHTiLfus  CEm^UorX  e  eBmame  freqneBtly  given 
to  Mars  in  tbe  Iliad,  and  corresponding  with  the  name 
Etm  ('Evv6)  given  to  BeUona.  {Horn.,  II.,  8,  M4 
—Id.  ti.,  18,  619.— /d.  a.,  17,  S69,  dec.) 

Ehto  ('fiiwu),  the  daughter  of  PhMcys  and  Ceto, 
aoeoidiiv  to  Hesiod  (TAk^.,  878).  She  was  a  war 
goddesB,  and  one  of  the  eompsniBDS  ef  Mws,  and  an 
Bwers  to  (be  BeOona  of  the  Roaaana.  Some  mytholo- 
gists  her  the  sister,  othera  the  wife,  of  Msia 
{Vid.  BeUona.) 

Eos  (H&c),  the  name  of  Aurora  amons  the  Creeks, 
wfaeoce  the  opitbet  £eMS  ia  uplied  to  all  the  esstere 
parts  of  tbe  vrorid.  (Omd,  AsJ.,  8,  406 ;  A.  A.,  9, 
687;  8^478.— Vtrv..fi(-.  U^ti  8,116.) 

EpAMimmBas,  a  Thebsn  sttfesman  and  soldier,  it 
wlwee  naiie.  far  hoUi'  talenu  and  virtoe,  there  is  a 
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fCtnarkable  concurrence  of  andent  wrileit.  NaMw 
obsems  thit,  befora  Eparainondt*  wu  bom,  lod  aitsr 
bis  deKth,  Thebea  was  bIwbji  ia  rabjeetion  to  mmm 
ather  power :  on  the  contrary,  while  be  directed  hm 
councils,  she  was  at  the  head  of  Gnms.  Hii  pn^lie 
life  extends  from  tlie  rMtoratten  of  dauiocfgy  tnr  IS- 
Imldu  and  the  other  exOea,  B.C.  8TO,  t»  IM  MUc 
of  Hintinea,  B.O.  863.  In  the  coitapiwey  bf  «WUi 
that  revolution  was  effected  he  took  no  pert,  tefb- 
■ing  to  auin  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  hn  coon  try- 
men  ;  but  thenceforward  be  beesme  the  prime  numr 
of  the  Theban  state.  His  policy  was  ftrst  dlreeted  to 
assert  the  right,  and  to  eeenre  die  power  to  Tbtkm 
(rf  controlling  the  other  citiea  ef  DMati>t  eerenl  vf 
which  cMniM  to  be  independeat.  In  iWi  eeoae  be 
ventured  to  engage  hia  eomtiy,  sii^  handed,  in  mr 
with  the  Spartans,  who  meicbed  into  Btsotia,  B.C. 
371,  with  a  fone  superior  to  wnj  which  ooald  be 
brooght  agunat  them.  The  Tbeban  generals  wen  di- 
vided in  opinion  whether  •  battte  aSMild  be  risked ; 
fbr  to  enconnter  the  LaeedamoniBH  with  inteiar 
numbers  wee  nnivereellT  esteemed  bopdeee.  Epam}* 
nondes  prevailed  with  hu  cotleagnea  to  ventore  it ;  end 
devised  on  this  occssion  a  new  method  ef  attack.  In- 
atead  of  joining  battle  ^ng  the  whole  line,  be  coneen* 
trated  bp  overwhelming  foroe  on  one  point,  dtreetiBg 
the  Weaker  part  of  his  line  to  keep  back.  The  Spartan 
right  bemg  broken  and  their  king  aUn,  the  lesl  of  the 
army  found  it  neeeeeerv  to  tbiMOB  the  field.  This 
memoiable  battts  was  fought  at  Leoctra.  The  moral 
effect  of  it  waa  mach  more  important  than  the  mere 
loss  inflicted  upon  Spaita,  for  it  overthrew  the  pre- 
scriptive snperioiity  tn  arma^chimed  Inr  that  itu»ever 
since  its  relonnatioa  by  Lyonrgus.  This  briUiaot  sec- 
ecse  ted  Epaminondaa  to  the  second  object  of  hia  pol- 
icy, the  overthrow  of  the  sotnemaey  of  Sparta,  and  the 
tnhatitotnn  Thebes  l»  leader  of  Gieeee  in  the 
demoeratie  intereet  In  lUs  hope  e  Tbeban  amf, 
ander  hie  c<nmnand,  marched  into  the  Pelopoonesae 
early  in  the  winter,  B.C.  969,  and,  in  conjanction  with 
the  £leans,  Arcadians,  and  Aigivea,  invaded  and  laid 
waste  a  large  part  of  Laconia.  Numbers  of  Ute  He* 
lots  took  that  opportnni^  to  shake  off  a  mom  opprese* 
iva  slavery  ;  ana  Epaminondaa  etruck  a  deadqr  blow 
at  the  power  of  Sparta,  by  estaUishing  tbeae  daeeend- 
ants  01  the  oM  MMsenins  on  Moant  Ithome  ia  Hee- 
sonia,  as  en  independent  state,  end  invitmg  dietr  coun- 
trymen, scatterea  through  Italy  and  Sicily,  to  retam  to 
their  ancient  patrimony.  Numbers  obeyed  the  call. 
This  memorable  event  ia  known  in  hiatmr  aa  the  re- 
tam of  the  MraaeniKMi  and  two  haadred  years  had 
elapsed  rinee  their  expulstoo.  In  968  B.C.,  ^nmbI- 
Boodas  again  led  an  army  into  the  Peloponnems ;  bat, 
not  fulfilling  the  expectations  of  the  people,  be  waa 
disgraced,  end,  according  to  Diodoraa  (16,  71),  was 
ordered  to  serve  in  the  ranks.  Tn  tbst  capacity  he  is 
said  to  have  saved  the  army  in  Tbesaaly,  when  entan* 
gled  in  dangers  which  threatened  it  with  destmetion ; 
being  reqaind  by  the  geoeial  voice  to  aasome  the  oom- 
mand.  He  ia  not  agein  heard  of  in  i  pabUe  capaei^ 
till  B.C.  M6,  when  he  wu  sent  to  euppnt  the  oemo- 
eraUc  interest  in  Achaia,  and  by  hia  roedeiatioB  end 
iodgment  bronght'  that  whole  coeredentiOD  over  to  the 
llieban  alliance,  without  bloodshed  or  banirimient.  It 
soon  beteme  plain,  however,  that  a  men  change  of 
maatCK,  Thebes  instead  of  Sparta,  would  be  of  ae  ser- 
vice to  the  Grecian  statesi  Aebaiafint,thBoEUa,tfMNi 
Mantinet  and  great  part  of  Araadia,  retntned  to  tbe  Le> 
cednmonisn  alliance.  To  check  this  dafisctioii.  Epam- 
inondas  ed  an  army  into  the  Peloponneeua  for  the 
fourth  time,  B.C.  86S.  Joined  by  the  Argives,  Mes- 
eeniane,  and  psrt  of  tbe  Arcadians,  he  entered  Lace- 
nia,  and  endeavoared  to  take  Sparta  by  aniprias  ;  but 
die  viffilaiiee  af  AgesHaua  jaat  fruatmted  hia  acbeme. 
Epaminondaa  then  marehed  againet  Mntinea,  near 
wluchwaa  fougU  tbe  ceMnteoWb  bnAidt  he  fOL 
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The  4iapoatlieD  of  bie  iMopa  on  tUe  occaMM  was  ai 
iMprovement  on  tbat  bv  which  be  had  gained  the  bat- 
tle of  Leuetn,  and  woutd  have  bad  the  same  decisive 
soeoees,  bnt  that,  in  the  critical  moment,  wbea  the 
Laeedmnontea  1^  ww  juat  bicA«D,  be  reaeived  a 
mortal  wound.  Hw  Tbeban  amy  was  paniyied  by 
tbia  mtaCsitane ;  netbiaw  wee  done  o  improve  •  vie- 
tofy  which  i^sbt  have  baaa  made  certain;  and  tka 
batde,  on  whid  tbm  oKpeetatian  of  aU  Qieeee  waited, 
led  to  no  inportant  leaiik.  "  Eeeh  peity,'*  eaye  J£fB- 
opliMi,  "dainadlbeviotoryfandneitMK  gained  any  ad- 
vantage :  indecision,  tseiiMe,  and  confeaient  more  than 
ever  before  tbat  battle,  pervaded  (Sieeoa.*'— WIkOm 
EpaniMBdaa  OMdd  much  leafsr  have  nbeld  Tbsbm 
m  the  mlc  to  wUeb  ba  had  niaad  ban.  M  vair  doobu 
fnl  t  wttboDt  him  abe  f^  at  oaoe  to  btf  fonBer  obson> 
lity.  Hie  dwactet  u  oartemly  one  of  tbe  bireet  re- 
corded m  Greek  hiatoty.  Hie  private  Ufa  wee  moial 
and  refined  i  hie  publie  condoct  eaiafiaenced  by  pet- 
eeoal  ambition  «r  hj  p|asonal  hatred.  He  waa  •  sin- 
cMelovoref  UeeoMUf;  aadiijinhiaaehemaaibrbir 
adnaeement,  be  «»  uiUSmnt  to  tbe  b^ny  done  to 
other  membere  of  die  Grecian  lemily,  tbia  is  a  fault 
bote  vrbieh,  pe^epe,  no  Gre^  sutesman  enept  Aria- 
tidee  was  free.  <Xen.,  Hiat.  Gr.—PbU.,  Vit.  Pdap. 
^EiuyeL  U*,  KmouL,  voL  9,  p.  4M.) 

Erlnva,  a  eon  of  Jopiter  -and  lo.  Thie  coyibel^ 
gtoal  peraony  ia  tbe  aaatniBaat  if  wbieb  rareeiai 
vanity  derived  tbe  mien  of  mora  aodaot  cowttma 
from  its  oem  gods  end  pdnces.  t^jpbea,  accordng 
te  the  legend,  waa  bmn  In  Egypt,  and  mmied  Men 
phia,  the  dau^tcr  of  tbe  NUe,  by  whom  be  bed  a 
dan^iternamcd  Libya.  Tbe  seme Ule made  him  the 
fomdet  of  Uenphis.  (£9ck^  Prom.  Vinti.,  8«0, 
imK.—Htnd.,  S,  IM.— Oeid,  Mm.,  1,  699, 
libya  bon  lo  Nmtane  Afeus,  tbe  father  of  Cadmos 
and  Enropa,  and  ulo  Bebia,  wfaft  bad  by  Btwtbar  dai^ 
terirf  tbe  Nile,  natieil  AoehiBoe,  two  eots,  Daaaw 
and  .£gniaa.  (.^bnHad.,  S,  1,  4.)  For  some  i*. 
matiw  on  urn  na—  fepaphaa,  and  oo  tbe  iriwle  lagaml, 
vid.  lo. 

Erai,  a  people  of  EUs.   (  Kui.  EUs  I.) 

Enes,  sen  irf  Pan^Mos,  waa  the  fabncalor  of  tbe 
fameoe  wooden  horee  whieb  peeved  tbe  mn  ef  Ttaj. 
{Virg.,  JBn.,  fi,  964.— Jksftn,  SO^S.—P«Maa.,  10« 
S6.) 

Ersiave,  a  celebmled  city  of  Ionia,  near  tbe  awutb 
of  the  river  Caysler,  eatled  bj  Pliny  (6,  S9),  "  AUmm 
lvme»  AMta."    Mythology  aasisns,  as  iu  foW|4eie, 
J&ibeaae  tbe  so«  of  tbe  river  CayelM',  and  Cheec% 
(.Kpiaof)  a  oativa  «f  the  soiL   {Pm»m.,  7,  %.)  An- 
other  aeeeum  makee  it  lo  have  been  eettfcd  by  Eifco 
eoe,  one  of  tbe  AjMMne^   (Stepk.  Byx.,  ».  e. — 
eso^  Jtfag-.,  a.  m.—Beritl,  od  Sitpk.  B^-j  L  e.)  A» 
eordii^  to  a  third  tradition,  the  place  owed  its  «igii» 
to  tbe  Amasonfl,  who  ware  ptmdtttA  to  eettle  here 
Hermlee  their  conqueror.   Heoee  the  name  of  tba 
city,  'S^ceof,  from  j^emr,  pcrnitssteii.   A  fourth  te 
gend  makee  tbe  Amesons,  wb»  pursued  by  Heieti 
be  end  Theseus,  to  have  fled  far  leAige  to  ea  aha  ot 
Biana,  and  et^idieated  the  pioteetimt  of  the  yidiaaa^ 
whidt  ^  aeeordin^  gtanted ;  {Kmrn^mrymwms  M 

ri  Xapioi',  leai  rifv  'Apr^tuv  'Efamw.  Etym.  Maf.} 
It  iaeniaM  to  obearee  bow  the  Beaeof  the  Aauutano 
wutfjim  ia  widi  101110  of  theae  tnditioBa.  (CoaidK 
lenaikeMider  thai  arliele.)  If  we  Mow  Ibe  gmnr 
andwri^F  of  Stnbo  (640),  we  Will  find  a  eetUement  to 
have  been  fiisl  made  in  this  quarter  hw  die  Carians  and 
Leieges.  Androclna,  the  eon  of  Conrua,  cane  sabsfr 
qoently  with  a  body  of  leiuan  eokmista.  (Peasaib 
7,  a.)  He  paoteoted  the  nativee  who  had  eeuled  iroiL 
devotioo  about  die  tmnple  of  Diua.  and  inooiporaied 
.  them  with  bn  fonowera  ;  but  «ipeUed  thoee  wfco  iit- 
habited  tbe  town  aboee.  irtueb  the  Cuiaiia  aod  Ziili 
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IP^  md  tftV  I' Man-t  Mm.  {Patuan^Le.)  It 
m  '•end*4  Pfiv  hrA,  m  fotmer  time*,  been  call- 
tiLgfr*Jtk-t\^*M  uid  ■put  bebind  Prion 

msKia  caM  lh«  of  L^irs  vrbeD  8ti^  wroM. 
PUbt  (5,  SO)  vawenlM  oAm  namea  for  th*  cHy, 
flKh  u  Onjgw,  Snynia,  Tnicb«a,  &e.— LTainu- 


iiiiliiiM  to  inotoet  Ephcnw  Aon  tke  innto 
tionalowlinitwuyaufrexiKMBd  by  the  araHbiT' 
'•am  of  ^  OrtaUv,  boflt  •  ci^  op  ob  the  moantam, 
mS  wuronJBd  it  with  rnlU.   Tb*  mhabinpta  wan 
nmiflhi^  to  fomor*  into  Una,  tat  •  hmvj  tm  faUin^, 
wmi  IjaiiBKbM  atopping  Uie  dnina  and  Aoodtog  tbsir 
haoiii.  ihtj  wen  {bd  to  aaehngo.   <&mio,  640.) 
Tba  port  of  BriiMoa  hod  oi%ioanr  •        moulh,  bot 
fnlwilhwDdlodginf  iBttfioBthaOajFator.  AtlalM 
PbSadripfaiia  and  bia  avehiteet  wwe  tk  opaioa  tbat, 
tf  tba  aotnace  ware  coatiaMed,  H  would  baeome  da*^ 
er,  aod  in  daaa  be  capaUa  of  Rcanring  aUpa  of  bia<- 
den.   But  tb»  aUnw,  wkicb  had  before  been  moved 
by  the  Anz  and  reftnx  of  the        tod  earned  9tt,  be- 
mg  slopped,  Ae  wbide  baatn,  qmte  to  tiie  mooth,  waa 
Mfldemi  ^i^ow.   Thia  port  ia  a  Mcraau,  whtch  eooi* 
■aiealoe  wllb  Oo  CSi^Mnr,  aa  nrigbt  bo  etpaetod,  by  • 
BanowKHMth;  ondal  the  watar'a  edge, near  the  my, 
aa  wall  aa  in  oUwr  placet,  nay  be  aaao  tile  wall  u»> 
Uoded  to  embank  Iba  atrMn,  and  give  it  force  by  eot>> 
finemnt.   The  aasonry  ie  of  thtt  kiad  termed  imetr- 
lam,  to  «Aieh  the  atonea  are  of  Tariooa  ahapea,  but 
nedy  iotaed.   Tha  aitottiOR  waa  ao  advantafaooa  ao 
to  ovanakMO  tba  ioriiTwiib  iw  aa  aliiiiMliim  ilia  pal 
ITie  town  iaaiaaaad  daily,  aodBoderlba  lUmaiia'waa 
cooaMUiadthoAiafooipotiuin  of  Aaiathiaaidoof  TW 
rae.   Id      iiiaiigaoiiHrf  of  lha  prorineea  trndar  tbe 
Eaatera  enpenra  it  beeamotbe  coital  of  the  pravinee 
of  Aaia.  {Bunekt,  p.  860.)  Towaida  the  end  ^  tha 
oloTooth  cootmy.  ^dMena  espnianoed  the  aame  fiite  aa 
AnySDO.  A  TnkUi  ptiate,  nunad  Thngripwe^  aeU 
ded  hem.    Bat  the  Gieek  adntra),  Jahn  Dnaaa,  de- 
bated  him  in  m  bloody  battle,  and  pmoad  the  fljing 
l>»rfca  op  tfae  Mnaadar  to  Wybotam.  InlSOSitwaa 
among  tbeploeee  wUcb  anffered  from  the  enwHana  of 
tbe  Gnod  Dohe  Roger;  md,  two  yean  after,  it  smn»- 
dend  Co  Sadtas  S^an,  wba  to  preiflK  fotnre  iiiaar>- 
ractioDB,  lamoved  moal  of  tbe  innabitaBU  to  Tyiiaaia. 
wbefo  ^oy  wan  maaaacrad.   In  dM  oonliola  iriueh 
daaobted  Aaia  Mbwr  at  a  aabaeqoai*  period,  Epheaai 
«•»  ifpdB  a  aafiarer,  and  the  eiiy  beeamo  at  lengtii  re- 
doced  to  a  heap  of  rnina.   The  nod  vn  naoM  ia  jIow 
mbtk,  oc,  mne  pnperly,  thia  ia  lha  appellatian  of  e 
■nail  TdlMa  nhabited  by  a  fow  Tuitiah  bmUiea, 
'      Ally  OB  the  maik  aide  of  tba  oaatle  hili, 
and  mitie.   The  naow  ia  aappeaed  to 
bo  a  cbmptiM  of  Jpm  3%ariqf«f ,  fram  the  afacaM 
■Cbdoo  of  a  foMooa  cnaiah  of  St.  Joha  tba  Di^na  hav* 
Wf  ODOO  atoed  near  the  m>L   When  Smith  wiale  ia 
1V77,  Eph  I  la  I  waa  ahaady  "  redoeod  to  aa  ineeaaid- 
eiafale  nn^or  of  oattagaa.  wbelly  inhabited  by  Tnrha." 
RycMot  eoofinne  tiiia  obeamtion.  **  TRtie  ptooe,  whwe 
aneo  Cbriatianily  ao  Aooriahed  ao  to  bo  a  awdMt 
chanb  aad  tka  aeoaf  oMnpnlitMi  biahaht 
ao«r  dwor  OM  fiuaib  of  CMatkaa  s  ao  balk  ait 
prandeawo  of  Ood  diapoaed  a&tra,  too  deep  and  myt- 
laiiooo  <aa  aa  to  oeaaetf  iaio."   From  CbiahaU  we 
leoi»  ttet,  iD  1099.  "the  miaorahlo  roMUM  of  the 
cfaoreb  of  EpheaM  laaUed,  not  en  dM  apot,  hot  at  a  fil- 
ligo  coDod  AMiaifawi.''   Toamefort,  however,  aaya 
ihsa  wen  Ak^  or  tattfOmk  ftoHliaa;  but  aa  he 
wvoaa  ahoat  Ihoaaato  lino  aa  OIhWI»  tUa  ia  probaUr 
annanfea.   Poeoc^wha Tinted EphaaDaabontl74<i, 
o^  Aat  Aaaa  waa  not  at  that  line  a  aiagto  Chriatian 
within  two  leagaea  lanod  fpheana.   "  I  waa  ot 
Mw  na  Janoaay.  n^a  Mr.  AroDdoll  t  "  the  dee- 

«Mfaa  woe  then  oonpUie ;  a  Toik,  wboao  abed  we 
oeeapied,  Uo  Arab  aamat,  and  a  na^  Graak,  oaaa- 
noond  tho  oatao  popalalien.  aaaw  TorBOmena  oicopt- 
black  taaio  wne  piubad  Moag  ttw  niBB. 


Ti»  GMek  terelMloB,  and  tha  indatoiT  Oicumam 
of  tbe  Samiates,  ia  great  meaaure  aceoanted  for  tbta 
deaartion."  Id  the  roeonla  of  our  religion  £plieaiia  it 
aonoUed  aa  the  baryfiis^nlace  of  Timothy,  the  com- 
pantOD  of  St.  Paol,  ana  the  fint  biahop  of  Epbeaos, 
wboae  body  waa  afkwwaid  tmialated  to  Cmatatitino- 
ple  by  the  fonndM  of  that  oi^,  or  by  hb  am  Conataa- 
tida,  and  phoad  wjdi  Saiat  and  Saint  Aadtow 
im  ehorch  of  the  apoallaa.  Tba  alaqr  of  Si.  Joho 
tile  DiTioe  waa  defonaad  ia  an  early  age  with  groaa 
fletion ;  bat  be  alae  waa  interred  at  fffeaoa,  and,  aa 
appaara  ftom  eae  namtion,  on  Mooot  Prion- — 
aoa  waa  fotnad  for  ila  epleadid  tenple  of  IMana.  The 
etatoe  of  the  gaddaaa  waa  lagarded  with  poenliar. 
venentiaa,  aod  waa  babeved  by  the  vulgar  to  bavo 
foUaa  bom  the  aUoa.  It  waa  oeTor  chai^^,  though 
dietamle  had  been  moie  thaaonee  reattned.  Tma 
mda  object  of  primeval  weiahip  waa  a  block  of  wood, 
aaid  by  aoan  to  be  f>f  bee^  or  claa,  by  othcia  cadar, 
rixwy,  or  vine,  and  atteatbg  iU  very  great  antiqoi 
If  by  the  faahieo  in  whioh  it  had  been  formed.  It 
waa  earrad  into  the  aimiliuida  of  Diana,  not  aa  tiw 
«lfl||anl  hontraaa,  bat  aa  Egyptian  hioMg^io,  which 
wa  edi  -Uw  goddan  af  aaloie,  wilh  many  braaata, 
and  tbe  lower  parte  fotmed  into  an  Harmaan  aUtne 
giotaaqaely  onananlad,  oad  diacoveriog  the  feat  bo 
naelk  It  waa  geigeaoaly  appaidled :  tiie  veat  em- 
braidered  whh  aaafalema  and  aymbolicat  devieea ;  and, 
to  pmvaat  ita  tolleriag,  a  bar  (rfnet^  it  ia  likely  of 
gold,  waa  (daoad  oadar  aadi  hand.  A  veil  or  curtain, 
wUd  waa  drawn  ap  ftan  tha  Boor  to  the  ceiling,  bid 
it  from  view,  ezeapt  ediUo  awriea  waa  periiMrmina  in 
Uw  tampte.   Tbie  ieaago  waa  preaorved  till  the  lat« 

yia  in  a  akine,  on  the  enbelliahineBt  of  which  minei 
wealUi  waia  eoaaomad.  Tbe  prieeta  of  Diant  sul- 
teed  emaaealation,  and  'virgioa  were  derotod  to  invi- 
dable  ebeality.  They  wan  digiUe  only  from  tba  aa> 
perior  laaka,  and  enjeyad  a  great  revenoe,  with  pdr* 
ilagaa,  Aa  oveatod  aboaa  of  wUeh  indaeod  Aogoataa 
toioalnilitiMn.-  Itn^bainagiDadlhBtmaByaiariea 
of  her  power  and  inlerpoeitioD  were  eunant  and  be< 
licved  at  EpbMua.  A  people  eoavinced  that  the  aelf- 
maaifoatatlona  of  diaii  deity  weao  real,  coold  not  eaaily 
be  tomed  ManiigioDiriiidididnelpratebd  toaain- 
ilar  or  equal  intercoane  wiUi  ila  divinity.  Aod  thia 
ia,  perhape,  dn  tne  reeeoa  whr,  in  tbe  euly  agea  ol 
Chriatiani^,  a  belief  of  aepernoniral  inteipMition  1^ 
the  Panigia,  or  Virgin  Mary,  and  by  aainta  arooaring 
iodai^  or  Bi|^  viaiona,  waa  eaeowaged  ai>d  incat- 
aeted.  It  helped  by  ita  eocTBocy  to  piocaro  and  coi>- 
dim  tbe  ofedoloaa  votaiy,  to  prevest  or  lefute  the 
cavib  of  Aa  haadwa,  to  exalt  the  new  rcligiDn,  and  to 
doBTivo  the  ■atahWiHd  at  ttaideal  aapariorily.— Tha 
addnaa  of  tba  town  olaifc  to  the  Epheaiana:  "To 
men  (tf  Epbeaoe,  wImi  man  ia  thn«  who  kooweth  nol 
that  tbe  ef  the  Epbeeina  ia  a  wtmbipper  of  tba 
great  goddeaa  Diana,  and  the  image  that  fell  down 
from  Apiter  t"  ie  eorieoaly  iUostiated  by  an  inacription 
feond  by  Ohandler  near  the  aqaedoet,  conuaenctDg  u 
followai  ''loBaBneh  aa  it  m  notoriova  that,  not  only 
BBMBg  tba  Ephamaa,  hot  alee  ererywben  enong  the 
Gredt  natiaaBt  tamplaa  are  coaaecmled  to  her,  and  , 
MOiod  partiona,"  dec.— The  npotatieB  aod  tbe  ricbea 
of  their  goddeaa  had  made  the  Epheaiana  deairoat  of 
Biovida«forheram^i6centtem^.  The  fortunate 
dtacovery  of  nuMe  m  Mount  Priim  gave  thorn  new 
ngomr.  Tha  eUna  of  Aaia.  ao  gaoenl  waa  tba  aateem 
for  li»  goddeaa,  contribotad  laigaly ;  and  Cnaaoa  waa 
at  the  ezpoaee  of  many  of  the  eoluima.  The  apot 
dnean  far  U  waa  a  aa  moat  likely  to  preserve 

lha  atrBetore  free  from  gape,  end  uninjorod  by  earth- 
quahaa.  Tbe  feondakioa  vraa  nada  with  charecal 
nmanod,  aod  with  aeeeea.  The  aoalarrain  conaumeo 
inmenaeqaeaUtieaofaiatbU.  Tba  edifioe  waa  exalt- 
ed on  a  baeemeBt  with  ten  atepe.  The  aicbitecta 
waia  GtaaiphDa  of  Giata  and  hit  eon  MeUgenw,  M: 
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B.C. ;  uid  tiwtr  plu  wu  c«itino«d  bj  DnmuIds,  • 
xiMt  or  Diaiu;  bnt  the  whola  wu  completed  bj 
Dtphni*  of  Mitetui,  and  a  eitiimi  of  Epliem,*tbe 
baildhig  bannf  oeeoned  nO  jtm.  Itwia  tha  fint 
ipsciiiwn  of  ua  lonit  mlet  in  iritick  iba  ftntod 

and  capital  wtA  fMotaa  mn  imradDead.  Tlw 
wbotfl  IflOgth  of  the  temple  wia  4M  feet,  and  the 
breadth  S30 ;  with  1S7  colamtit  of  die  Iwife  order 
and  Parian  nuffUe,  each  of  a  MBgle  abaft,  and  aix^ 
feet  high.  Tbeae  were  donadona  ftom  kinga,  aeconl- 
ing  to  Plinjr  (86,  14),  bM  tbara  ie  nmm  to  doabt 
the  canaotaaae  of  the  textwbacs  sWa  aaaartien  ia 
made.  Of  theae  edmiia  tfaii^f-axivaraeami;  and 
one  of  then,  periupa  as  a  model,  by  Seopaa.  The 
tenj^B  bad  a  doable  row  of  colnmM,  fifteen  on  either 
aide ;  and  VitmTiae  has  not  determined  if  it  had  a 
roof ;  probably  over  the  cell  only.  The  folding  doen 
or  gates  had  been  bontimwd  Um  yeara  in  gnie,  Aid 
were  made  of  eypraaa  WMd,  wfaidi  nd  bean  lieamMd 
ap  fvt  four  gtoeratiooa,  highly  peUahed.  Tbeee  wm 
fonnd  by  Mntiinaa  aa  freeta  and  aa  beaotiAiI  400  yean 
after  aa  when  new.  The  ceiling  waa  of  cedar ;  and 
the  itepa  for  aacendiog  dte  roof  <of  the  cell  t)  of  a 
■ngle  atem  of  a  vine,  which  alteebed  the  durable  ne- 
tme  of  that  wood.  The  dimenaiona  of  tkia  greU  tem- 
ple excite  ideaa  of  uncoaunon  gnndenr  ■ran  mere  ( 
nusiiTeneaa ;  but  the  notice*  we  coHeet  of  its  intar- 
nal  ornament  will  inenaae  o«r  a^imlion.  It  was 
tbe  repository  in  wMefa  the  great  aitfMa  of  aotiraity 
dedicated  their  moat  peifcct  woilu  to  poeterity.  Prax- 
iielea  and  hia  son  Cephiaodoraa  ad<med  die  sbtne ; 
Scopes  contributed  a  atatne  of  Hecate ;  Tiaaareta,  tbe 
daughter  of  Mtcon,  the  firat  female  artist  open  reoord, 
finiMted  a  pietuie  of  tbe  goddess,  the  most  ancient  in 
^wsos ;  umI  Pwihams  and  ApaHea  ■MMloysd  tbev 
skiU  ta  emliellish  the  wans.  The  emUsM*  oflbeee 
peiCacmanoea  mqr  be  auppoead  to  hsTo  been  proper- 
tioMte  to  Iheir  fnca ;  and  a  picture  of  Alexandef 
gra^KDg  a  ihandetbdt,  by  the  bttet,  was  added  to  the 
•ipeib  collectioa  at  the  ezpenae  of  twenty  talenta  of 

Si.  This  description,  bowerer,  applies  dneAy  to 
temfJe  aa  it  was  rebaih,  after  the  earlier  ImbIo 
had  beeo  paitially  bnoMd,  petfaana  the  iDof  of  Unwear 
only,  by  Herostratas,  iriw  chose  that  metfiod  lo  eosurs 
to  himself  an  immmitid  name,  on  the  very  night  tiM 
Alexander  tbe  Great  waa  ham.  Twenty  years  after, 
that  magnificent  prince,  daring  hia  eipsdition  i^ainat 
Persia,  offered  to  uqaofainta  hia  epoila  to  the  restora- 
tion of  it,  if  the  Epnsaiane  weald  consent  to  allow  Um 
Ihm  sole  boomnr,  aod  w«aUI  fdace  hia  name  on  the 
tem^.  They  declined  the  piopotal,  hMrerer,  with 
Hie  flattering ramnk,  itwss  not  right  fisrone deity 
to  erect  a  temple  to  sMther :  natioaal  nni^  waa, 
however,  the  real  ground  of  their  refiiaaL  Tbe  archi- 
tect who  aoperintended  (he  ereotiBQ  of  the  now  fldi> 
fice  was  Dinocntee,  of  wboee  aid  AlenoderaAorwafd 
availed  himaelf  in  buiUliiig  Akuntoa.  iVitnm.,  St, 
W.— Compel*  Orafor  MO^Pbri^  ViL  Akt^  79. 
—Plin.,  7,  87.— OfKn.,  40.)  Hn  exteeae  aaoetity 
of  the  temple  te^ared  oniveiaal  awe  and  rereraaoe. 
It  w»s  for  many  sffea  a  rqNMitory  of  fonign  and  d». 
meatic  treasare.  There  nroperty,  whether  pablie  or 
private,  was  secare  amid  all  levolntions.  The  coodoot 
of  Xerxes  wae  an  exMnpl*  to  eiibeeqiisul  oonqMian, 
and  tbe  impiety  of  eaernam  wae  net  enmnded  to  the 
l^riiesian  goddees.  Bsk  neio  deviilad  ftam  lUm  nie. 
He  removed  many  costlj  oBniagi  snd  imagea,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  silver  and  gold.  It  vraa  again 
plondered  by  the  Qotha  from  beyond  the  Danube  in 
the  time  of  Gallienna ;  a  party  ondei  Raapa  eieesing 
the  Hellespont  and  ntvagmg  the  cenntty  mtil  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  when  Aey  eairied  off  a  prodigioaa 
boo^.  (TWi.  PeUie,  in  Mlira.,  c.  e.)  Tbe  de- 
■traction  of  eo  iUnstrioos  an  edifice  deeerved  to  have 
bem  eaiefnH^  recorded  b^  oontwnponry  faiaterians. 
We  may  eo^eetun  that  tt  fcUowed  ifa*  tdnmpb  of 


ChiistiaDlity.   Tbe  E^tesisn  mfemnra,  wben  aalbor- 
ixed  by  the  imperial  edicts,  rsjoiced  in  Uie  of^erlBiiily 
of  insalting  Diana,  end  deemed  it  piety  to  deinolidi  the 
very  rain  m  her  bihitation.  Wben,  vadcs  tbe  saipiees 
of  Conatantine  and  TheodoeinB,  chnrehet  wen  cncU 
ed,  the  pagan  tenqdes  woe  deqwiled  of  tbmr  on^ 
mente,  or  accommodated  to  oUiar  wonhm.   Hie  ia^ 
mense  dome  of  8anu  Sophia  now  tiees  mm  tbe  col 
unma  of  green  ^a^ier  which  vreie  nwinftUy  plsced  in 
the  temple  of  Diana,  and  were  taken  &mi  and  Ivea^ 
to  Constentinopto  by  older  of  JostiniaB.  Tvro 
laia in tbegMBt diueh Kn wars  alw  traaepoied 
tbsnee.  lAe  Tery  sitaof  Am  stapeudoua  and  ceUn- 
tad  edifice  ia  even  yet  nodeiaincd.   71m  foUowiig 
am  the  prineipal  data  which  mar  essiat  in  fixing  it.  Tbe 
distaoee  between  the  site  of  the  temple  and  tlte  qiBi>- 
nea  on  Mennt  Prion  did  net  exceed  8000  feet,  and  no 
rieing  intemned,  bnt  the  vrhale  space  was  level  plain. 
It  was  distinct  from  the  «ity,  at  the  distance  of  neaiiy  a 
■tndiaan ;  for  Mam  Antony  aOowing  the  sanctnaiy  to 
raach  Bomewbat  more  Hum  a  stadinm  liom  it,  a  part 
of  Uie  city  was  eemfniaed  within  d»ae  limita  U  waa 
wttbont  tim  Megneiian  gate,  which  Cfaandier  sappoies 
to  be  that  next  to  Aiasaloc ;  and  in  ilie  second  cen- 
tnry  waa  joined  to  the  city  by  Damiaona,  a  souhiit, 
who  oootimied  tbe  vray  down  to  it  tbnmgh  the  Mtg- 
nesian  gate,  by  erecting  e  etoa  or  portico  of  marUe,  t 
atadion  in  le^;th,  kisenbed  wA  tbanaine  of  Ida  wifi^ 
and  fatanded  to  prevent  tbe  abaenee  of  nuwetan  when 
it  rained.   It  vraa  near  the  egoia  or  meAet-pIaee  of 
the  &at  eiby,  besieged  hy  Cnssna,  Um^h  distent  seven 
stadia,  or  a  mile  wanting  half  a  qnatter,  from  it.  Tbe 
monmnsnt  of  Androetus  wae  thnm  in  tbe  eecood 
oentniy  sear  tbe  road  going  ften  the  temple  of  Diaia 
by  dm  CHympian  towevds  vm  Magneaian  gate.  The 
aneiaBt      was  bdit  on  Ttaebeia,  and  by  tbe  Atbe- 
narnm  and  Hypebms.   The  Atbenmom  waa  wiibont 
the  new  ^tf  et  Lyaimadms,  and  the  fbnntam  Hype* 
bans  was  neax  the  sacred  port.    In  the  piua  of  £phe- 
sns  were  anciently  two  lakes,  formed  pertly  by  stagnant 
wMr  lm>  tba  river  Salinns,  wbrnh  nn  opposite  the 
tenqrieofDimMtpnlbaUyftanlioutOaUesns.  Plmgr 
says  :  **  Tmplim  Dimm  csmpfari  a  Jtittrm  rtgkm- 
fins  dno  Stbimmiem."   It  has  been  aapposed,  adds 
Ohandier,  that  tbe  senleitain  by  the  morssa  or  city- 
port,  with'  two  ptKea  of  ancient  wall,  of  scfwe  bKhw, 
by  one  of  wbickia  the  entrance  to  it,  are  relics  of  tlie 
temple ;  bat  this  was  nearly  in  the  oantra  of  tbe  eitv 
of  Lysimachas ;  and  DaUaway  says,  "  Close  npon  the 
brink  <rf  tbe  pieeent  oonaa,  once  covwed  by  ute  sea, 
opoi  a  rimng  grannd,  am  acennfalated  vraBs  of  brick, 
fifeed  with  lerge  slabi  of  nuiWe,  and  «f  snfficient  ex- 
tent to  encourage  Tonnefort  ntid  the  Snglisb  travel 
lara  in  a  conjecture  that  this  atractnn  waa  (he  far 
famed  temple  of  Diana."   Every  draomatance  of  de 
eeiiplion,  adds'  Atanddl,  accords  vrnkb-  this  afwt,  exeepi 
^  distaoc*  A«m  the  eihr  wd ;  and  smong  die  hSt- 
SB  maeemy  an  bnkan  sbafti  ef  pmphyry,  twdve  fan 
long  andfoorindiaineto-,  tnon  aaiiMote  and  pdidted 
than  otbsn  whicfa  enrronnd  tbem.   Might  not  this  hava 
been  die  church  dedicated  by  Jnstuian  to  Sl  John  ^ 
Tin  sootsnain  rnider  the  aaepooed  site  la  nid  fay  Ry 
cent  to  have  a  deecent  of  awMk  thirty  etairs,  and  by 
Van  figment  la  be  a  very  naitow  and  difieok  pantga, 
faanrmg  spstiows  eavesns,  eotnpaaad  nf  ameiili^kwn 
Mack  etanea.   Bat  these  m^  ae  wdl  have  ben  wa 
feundatiotts  of  odiec  saeialit  boildtngB  as  of  tbe  temple . 
and  evvdently  Cteidler  does  not  agree  in  (be  opiuoa 
Utat  tUs  WM  tbe  aite :  for  he  nya,  **  the  vMrited  mb- 
stnietsons  by  the  stadium  niight,  it  is  believed,  Amieli 
an  ana  eorreepondtng  better,  end  men  suited  lo  m- 
c«>re  the  mighty  fsbne ;  vrbicb,  betvever,  it  haa  bam 
•hosm  above,  was  ia  the  jriaia,  and  disUnet,  thoegfc 
net  imnota,  Ann  tba  present  etty."   Count  Caytna, 
(ifmwH*  ds  lafmtnrr,  vnt  M)  says !  "I«sfoBdn> 
ti(«s  cpd  snbsiatM*  •nconaoiond'hai,  ne  iimuuiUmi 
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ponii  h  \m  dMcnptioa  de  Pline,"  &c.,  ud  b«  bu  no 
other  raode  of  ■ecotinting  for  thia  difference,  tbui  by 
mppoaing  it  night  have  Deeo  rebuilt  after  the  time  of 
Pliay.  fterbapa  in  the  iwei  of  Gallieuoa,  after  it  had 
been  piUagad  and  baniM  by  tht  Gothe.  Sallawey 
nggevu,  Uiai  the  maaiifo  mile  of*  and  a^joininsto, 
the  gyBuusiom  may  be  those  of  the  teoulff.  The 
pwiMaz  <rf  its  plan  and  dimenaiona,  which  are  attU 
narked  by  a  long  nave,  finished  by  an  arch  of  great  ez- 
fuue  at  either  teimiiMtioti,  aeem*  to  faTOur  the  pie- 
leaaione  of  this  edifice  aboire  those  of  the  other.  In 
vaiieua  poiota  of  deacripiMm  they  coireqwnd,  excnit- 
iag  that  thia  wsa  boyeod  the  Umita  of  thacit^  walla; 
far  the  ciicniDataBeeof  having  bean  waahad  l^flwan 
wffXm*  wiwlly  i»  both  loiu. ,  Bat  the  Tonu,  bom 
whoae  bartmoa  omn^timM  or  analogow  terma  the 
real  and  xacn  uciMit  naote  ia  in  aome  inatanaea  lo  bt 
eoUeetett  call  thia  particnlaii  min  "  Kislar  Strn,"  or 
the  pabea  of  nrgina.   The  aaoM  Jiaine  indneed  Dr. 
IVNMclie*  when  mnatigating  Alazandiea  Troas,  to  de- 
dda  oa  «  bniUing  a*  aitotbar  tanqdt  of  DUna.  Par* 
Itpa  the  moat  prSiablB  oftkilion  <rf  the  diflinlty  will 
be,  that  the  mtire  remains  of  the  temple  are  baried 
Boder  the  eoiL   In  the  nlley  above  Nolinm  ie  a  fine 
Ionic  ofdomn,  evtdeoUy  in  its  ongioal  aitnation,  bat  of 
which  not  more  ihantbiea  or  foar  feat  are  visible  ;  the 
lemaiDderia  buried  by  the  rapid  aocomolation  of  soil ; 
and  Mr.  CockareU  calcnlaUa,  that  of  the  temple  at 
Saidia  36  feet  remain  atiU  covered  with  earth :  toe  ao- 
eomolsiioa  from  the  Caystor  must  bo  vaatly  greater 
and  mote  raiwL    The  rdative  oosiUod  of  the  tomple 
vriUi  the  Setiiwisian  lakea  would  be  in  favour  of  aeon- 
jeetore  that  it  atood  considciably  lowor  down,  and  niwe 
tomarda  the  soctbaast  tima  the  tfot  osoally  aaugned  to 
it.    Thia  would  agree  better  ivith  the  distance  from 
the  city,  and  iU  Htnatien  witbont  die  Magnaaian  gate, 
which  can  wnts  bt  teasiBed  to  be  liM,  aa  Gliend- 
far  soHMaea,  next  to  Aiaaaloe.   (AniMidP*  8n&m 
Cimrdes  ^  An€,  p.  88,  atqq. — Hirt,  GeMhiekte  4*r 
BtMhaut  in  4tA  AlUn,  vol.  3,  p.  60,  tega.) 
EraiAi.TBB,  a  giant,  aonof  Aloeoa.    ( Vid.  Aloidw.) 
Era6u  CE4apoi),  »  body  of  magiatntea  at  Sparta, 
who  wtn  poeaeaeed  <rf  great  tmvilwea.   The  imtka- 
tiea  of  tUi  aflSce  is  oatMOy  ascribed  to  Theopompua, 
the  grandaon  ol  Charilaas  the  Pioelid  I  but  it  has  been 
mferred,  liom  the  eziatence  of  an  ei^wialty  in  other 
Docias  states  before  the  time  of  TbeiqMnipQa,  and 
fcon  its  being  apparently  f^aced  among  the  iostitn- 
tiona  of  LyeuvoB  by  Herodotns  (1,  66)  and  Xeno- 
I^ioo  (de  Rif.  Ik^.,  8,  3),  that  it  wae  an  aoeiant  Do- 
riaa  Biagistn^.    AmoM  soppoeaa  that  the  vfbtai, 
wfco  were  .five  in  number,  were  coeval  with  the  int 
— idomeat  ot  the  Ooiiana  in  Spaita,  and  were  Meidy 
Ibe  monicipal  nagistiatas  of  the  five  haalata  wluab 
aKBpoeed  the  city  {MHUer,  Doriaiu,  voL  9,  p.  SfiO, 
En^.  trmmML) ;  but  that  aiterwaid,  when  dia  Hetaoli- 
d«  begaa  to  encnaeb  apon  the  {wivilegea  of  the  otlier 
Dbhana,  and.  it  would  seem,  in  tbe  reign  of  Theo> 
peoiime,  who  eDdosvonred  to  diminioh  the  powets  (tf 
Aa  gtueul  naeembly  of  the  Spartan  ahstoaicr.  tbe 
'>-r->T.  iD  the  strode  whiah  eoaoad,  gained  ioi  -tbe 
flffaod  an  extenaion  of  authority,  which  placed  them 
viitutty  et.tha  heed  of  the  state,  mltbon^  tbe  nominal 
BDncvgDty  wie  atill  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  HeraalidK. 
lArmald,  md  TkMeyd.,  1,  Vr.—Apfend.,  2,  vol.  1,  p. 
MA.)    Tbea  tbe  epheri  ware  popular  magistrates,  as 
te  as  lh«  DoiiaM  thenMohee  wen  concerned,  and 
v*am*iafa0t,lhegaoidianeof  their  rights  fem  tbs  en- 
cm^HMilo  of  m  kings;  though  tlwy  wan,  in  rela- 
liaa  to  the  Perkeci  (II^Kotcat),  the  oppressive  instro* 
iMT'-  of  aa  ovecbearmg  ariatocm^.  [Plate,  AtLeg., 
4t  p.713,d.)  The  aphori  wen  chosen  in  the  sotomn  of 
•vaty  year ;  the  first  gave  bis  name  to  tbe  year.  Ev> 
acy  Spartan  waa  elicule  te  the  office,  withoot  any  re- 
gmd  u>  age  9t  wealth    Tk^  wen  enqtowHad  to  fine 
isiiOM  ibiey  plaaaad,  and  onct  iiaeiiiata  payiMBt  of: 


the  fine.  Tibay  coald  aaapend  the  fimettmu  of  any 
other  magistrate,  and  anest  and  bring  to  trial  even 
the  kings.  (JCea.,  da  Lee.,  8, 4.)  Tb|^  presided 
u>d  put  the  vote  ia  the  paUie  aasenblies  {T/atet/d.,  1, 
87),  and  pNtfanaed  all  the  fnoctions  of  sovereignty  to 
receiving  and  diamiariBg  embassies  (JTm.,  Hi$L  Gr., 
%  18, 19),  treating  with  fiueign  states  (Herod.,  9, 9% 
and  wndins  out  imlitary  enieditiona  {£etu,  Hut.  Or., 
2, 4, 20).  rhe  king,  when  be  commanded,  wis  alwaya 
atteadsd  1^  two  of  the  epberi,  wbo  ezereised  a  con- 
trolling powoT  over  hia  movements.  {Herod.,  9,  76.) 
Hie  ephori  wen  murdered  on  their  seats  of  justice  by 
CLeomwea  UL.  and  their  office  waa  overthrown  (PbU., 
Vtt.  GIeaekt.e.  d),  but  they  iven  natoted  by  Anti- 
goiMB  Jktmm  nd  tbe  AebMoa  ia  3SS  B.C.  (Po^., 
3,  70.— PaM«aB.,.S,  9,  3);  end  the  office  enbaiated 
under  the  Roman  dominion.  (Bdekh,  Carp.  Jasmpt* 
Irp.  604,ssfa.)  Some  aUc  renaxfcs  on  this  msgia- 
tnoy  may  be  found  in  MUlUr't  Doruau,  vet.  3,  p.  1 1 6, 
«ef and  rattmeaa's  DargMmig  dm-  Griteh.  Slamf- 
nerfoMM.,  p.  104,  «agf.  <£afye(.  U».  KimoL,  vol.  0, 
p.  469.) 

£pH5nv8,  a  Grresk  historko,  bon  at  Cyme  in  ^Bo- 
lis,  405  B.C.  He  survived  the  passage  of  Alexander 
into  Asia  (333  B.C),  vriiieh  be  mentioned  in  his  hia- 
toty.  (Clem.  AUx.,  Stnm.  \,  p.  887,  a.)  He  studied 
rhetoric  under  Isocrates,  but  with  so  little  success, 
that,  t&at  he  had  iMoroed  from  Athene,  fais  father 
Demophilua  aent  him  back  to  the  rhetorician  for  fresh 
instroerioa.  (P/al.,  Vit.  later.,  p.  866,  ed.  WyttaA.) 
Isocialcs,  peneiviBg  bta  onfitaesa  far  public  speaking, 
ncommended  him  to  turn  bia  aUention  to  hiitorical 
composition  (Saue.,  d$  Tranq.  An.,  c.  6);  but  bis 
s^le  was  low  and  slovenly  even  in  his  histories,  and 
nutaich  featavks  apoti  the  sillineBs  ef  tbe  set  speeches 
which  1^  intndoeed.  (Petit.  iVtecon.,  p.  808,  i.) 
Polybiaa  obeorvea  that,  thoarii  tn  hia  aoeoont  ot 
new  mattawB  ha  ia  eometlwesTiMiy,  he  alwaya  ftib 
in  .descriluag  bettles  by  land,  and  was  entirely  igno> 
rant  of  tacttca.  (Exempt.  VatieoM.,  p.  891.)  Epho> 
ras  wTots,  1.  A  Hut9ry  ofOractfim  thirtjr  bo<As,  be- 

riuig  with  Uie  siege  of  Troy,  and  terminaUng  with 
siege  of  Perinthus  (840  B.C.).  1^  of  the  thir- 
tieth bM  ma  vnitten  his  eon  X>«nopfailaa.  (IMod. 
Sie.,  16,  14.)  9.  Oa  AtnUisa*.  in  two  bocdis.  8. 
Or  Gooda  imd  lOe,  in  twenty-fonr  books.  4.  On 
SemarkahU  Oijadm  m  ecrisuv  CownAw,  in  fifteen 
books.  6,  Tht  Topograpky  of  Cynu.  6.  On  Dic- 
tion.— The  fragaients  of  these  works  have  been  collect- 
ed by  Marx.  CttrltnUu,  1616.  {Eney^.  Uw.  Kwid., 
vol.  9,  p.  409,— S^.,  Hit.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  8,  p.  183.) 

Ernf  Ki,  I.  the  aacimt  name  of  C!orinlh,  which  it 
reemved  fiom  a  ttjm^  of  the  same  name,  snd  hence 
Ephfnm  is  equivalent  to    OmftfAmr."   (  Vid.  Co- 
rbihus.)— II.  A  city  of  Epims,  at  the  head  of  the  bay 
or  harbour  oalled  Glykys  Limen.   It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  end  other  vmtera.    Homer,  in  several  pas 
sages  of  the  Iliad  uid  Odyssey,  sllodes  to  wne  or  mon 
ciues  of  this  nam^  Tbe  Ephyn,  which  was  situated 
on  the  banks  of  tbe  river  Selleis  {B.,  3,  060),  is  posi 
tively  ascribed  by  Strabo  (886)  to  Elis  in  Peli^xmne 
sue,  though  he  mUows  that  many  commenutors  on  tha 
poet  were  of  opntioa  Umt  be  there  adverted  to  tbe 
Tbespvotian  city  of  tbe  same  name.   Eustathiua  ob 
serves  on  the  verse  sbove  cited,  that,  as  there  were 
nine  (owns  so  eeHed,  it  vraa  no  easy  matter  to  ascer 
tain  to  vrbMi  referenee  was  made.   It  aeema  pnba- 
Ue,  however,  that  the  Ephyra,  which  ia  twice  noticed 
m  the  Odyssey  (1,  369,  end  2, 038)  as  a  land  abound- 
ing in  poisonous  dmga,  ie  the  one  in  question,  since 
it  was  «vidsnthr  neat  Ithaca,  and  tbe  river  Selleia  ia 
not  ouned  in  either  of  the  passages.    This  citf  is  alao 
spoken  of  by  Pindar  (Nem..  7,  68) ;  from  which  pas- 
sago  vre  may  infer,  with  Psnssnias,  that  it  wis  tba 
capital  <rf  the  ancient  ktnga  of  Tbosprotis,  and  wh«e, 
1  on  dw  attempt  of  Theaene  and  Pintbous  to  turf  of 
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tt«  wile  of  Aidooeus,  ibejr  wer«  batti  taken  priMom 
uid  deuined.  (P«wmk.,  I,  17.— CMap«n  AfoUoiif 
nu,  3,  7. — Diod.  Sie.,  4,  86.)  It  vppMn  from  St»- 
bo  (334>  fend  other  lotborittea,  that  tbk  town  aftor- 
midtooK  Um  MmooTC^dnrne,  btttanvrhM  Meuioa 
we  are  not  infiNiDed.  Mr.  Hw^im,  who  hee  expkmd 
with  great  BttentioB  this  pert  of  Bpina,  lepocts, 
the  ruitn  of  Epbjm  are  to  be  mm  at  mo  greet  die- 
(aDM  liroin  the  Achemeittt  lako,  near  a  dea«t«d  coo- 
veot  dedicated  te  St.  John.  Though  the  walk  lie  for 
the  DMMt  part  m  a  eMtfowd  maea  of  raiaB,  th^  amy 
be  distioetl^  tneod  in  •  ciieoiar  figoM :  tboaa  |i*ita 
which  lemaB  perfect  oihflNtiQg  aapeeinwnvf  ■aeDBw 
apparently  more  rode  even  thu  TitTua  -ibMlf,  thou^ 
the  blocks  uaed  are  not  of  ao  laiga  diaMiMioM." 
(Travda,  t<4.  S,  p.  SIS.— Craai«r'«  AneinU  Grwtf 

VOL  I,  p.  113,  MM.) 

EriciukHira,  thrfaia  Gfeeh  eoiue  wzitar.  of  whom 
•re  hare  mj  certain  aceoonL  Ho  was  a  SnaooMn, 
citliarby  birth  or  omigratioa.  (TJUocriAM,  Efig.,  17.) 
Omne  make  hiiB  a  native  of  CnaMut  eoina  of  Coo 
%8mJia* — EuioaA,  p.  IfiO);  but  all  agree  that  ho 
paaaed  his  life  at  ^mcoae.  It  waa  about  B.C.  600, 
01nn|t.  70,  1,  tbirty-fiTO  yoara  after  Theqiis  bMui  to 
adulMl,  eleven  jeara  after  the  cmaanceaaent  of  Phry- 
•ichas,  and  jnst  before  the  appearance  of  .fachyloe  aa 
•  tragedian,  that  Epiebannaa  piodooed  the  fiM  oono* 
dy  prt^Moiji^  eaUed.  Bofon  lut  Ihii  dapaitaent  of 
the  drama  waa,  aa  wa  have  erazy  caaaea  to  taBaw, 
aothing  but  a  aariea  of  liooatieoe  aoogi  and  aaieaatie 
dpiaodea,  without  plot,  eoonexion,  ec  cooiialancy.  He 
^ve  to  each  exhibitioD  eae  ainglo  and  uobrokian  faUe, 
and  converted  the  looae  interlooutioai  into  regular  dia- 
^e.  (JmM^  Pott.,  6,  fi.)  Hie  aubfecta  of  hta 
eemediee,  as  we  mnj  infer  from  the  extsot  titles  of 
•fairty-five  of  Itmn,  ware  partly  parodies  of  mytheiogi> 
ml  subjeots,  and,  aa  sueh,  not  very  difiwent  from  tba 
Ualogae  of  the  aatyrie  dtama,  and  partly  p<riitwal,  aad 
n  thu  respect  nay  bare  furnished  a  nwdel  for  the 
lialt^fl  of  the  AthsoisD  comedy.  Tragedy  liad,  aome 
rears  belbra  the  era  of  EpiehaiMwa,  b^n  to  aasuow 
ka  staid  and  dignified  character.  The  woesofbenwa 
and  the  majeaty  of  the  gods  had,imdei  Phtyucua*  bo- 
coma  tta  fawNuiM  theme.  The  SiciUaa  poet  aeens 
to  have  been  struck  with  the  idea  of  excitii^  the  mirth 
of  his  audience  by  the  exhibition  of  some  ludicroaa 
matter  dressed  up  in  all  the  grave  eokoini^  of  the 
newly-invested  art.  Diacardiog,lberefera,tbelowdfol- 
leries  and  scurrilouB  invectives  of  the  ancient  Kufu^&a, 
be  opened  a  novel  and  less  invidiooa  source  of  smasa- 
ment,  by  eoa'posiog  a  set  of  burlesque  dnunas  upon  the 
usual  tragic  snbjecU.  {AAatMiUt  IS,  p.  698,  ed. 
SckudgK.,  vol.  6,  p.  656.)  They  succeeded,  and  the 
turn  thus  given  to  comedy  long  oontiuued  ;  ao  tliat 
when  it  ones  moro  returned  to  peraoaality  and  satire, 
as  it  afterward  did,  tragedy  and  tragic  poets  wen  the 
constant  objects  of  ita  parody  and  ridwuM.  The  great 
changea  thue  efiacted  by  ^Hcbarmus  iosi^  entitled 
him  to  be  called  the  bmailor  of  Comedy  iThnarilM; 
Epig;  IT),  thoQgh  it  is  pnAable  that  Phormia  or  Phor- 
mus  {Receded  him  .by  a  few  Olympiads.  (Arittet., 
Pott.y  3,  S.— AMmous,  14,  p.  663,  a.)  But  his  msr- 
its  rest  not  here  :  be  was  diatioguished  for  eWgaooe 
of  oMaposition  as  well  as  origiodi^  of  cntcoptioa. 
Demothua  Phaleteua  (oOmpan  Ka*niw,df  Peel.  Gr., 
8,  p.  31)  aaya,  that  Epicharmw  excelled  in  the  ebmoe 
ana  collocation  of  epithets :  on  which  account  the 
Dims  ni  ''Ernxofiuot  was  given  to  bia  kind  of  style, 
making  it  proverbial  for  elegance  and  beauty.  Aris- 
toUe  (RKU.,  3,  9)  laya  one  fault  to  his  cbai]ge  as  a 
writer,  Uie  employment  of  false  antitbeees.  So  many 
were  his  dramatic  ezcellencee,  that  Plato  terms  him 
the  first  of  comic  vrriters  {TheaUtiu,  p.  33),  and  in  a 
later  age  and  foreign  countcy,  Flauloa  cboee  him  as 
bis  modal  (Horat.,  EpUt^  %,  %,  68.)  Hie  plan  of 
E^tannaa,  to  judge  nom  llw  fragmeiUs  still  left  na^ 


ifeoanded  m  apophthegms,  little  conslalmit  will  <fr  iM 
wa  m^t  otherwise  ^ve  eotMtanied  of  their  iwtora. 
Aom  our  knowledge  of  the  tadboneciee  whence  ti' 
eonaedv  qmi^,  and  writiMs  of  Aristophanes,  hit 
partiw)r  extutt  aoceeeeer.  Bat  Epiefaarmos  was  ■ 
philoscmber  imd  a  Pythagorean.  (Aug--  X^tfrc.,  1^ 
78.)  In  the  midst  of  merrimeBt,  be  failed  not  to  iit 
cnleale,  in  pithy  gnonm,  die  otherwise  disiaatefnl  lee- 
seas  of  morality'  to  the  gay  and  dm^^Meae,  and,  sbd> 
teeed  by  eomie  license,  to  irtter  ofewive  poliiietf 
traths,  which,  paomolgatad  nnder  any  otb«  eirco» 
slMwo%  -wk^  hafe  sriijaeMd  tta  ssge  to  ttie  ves 
geanoa  of  a  despetie  fevenmNBl  yfk  find  i^picfair 
mus  ottlleonpoetng  eemedise  B.0. 486  (iSatdc*,  t.v. 
'Eir^.) ;  sad  agate  during  the  leign  of  Hiero,  B.C 
477.  {CHMtn,FkttiHe3*mei,B.C.Vn.)  Hedied 
at  the  age  niaa^  or  ninety-MVen  years.  Ep^cha^ 
mus  is  said  by  soma  aathesities  to  hava  sdded  tba 
letters  ^  ff,  y*,  «>,  to  the  Gre^  aliAabet.  (Themtntf 
lk$  GrssAe,  Sd  td^  p.  19»,  fs^.— JfaMhMe,  O. 
veL  I,  A(e^jistf«*aHs(.— <!anpaM,  kommi, 
ThtTMlfB  0.  0^  Samifitrift  framl.,  loL  I,  p.  SG, 

"^^ovargs,  an  eminent  Stoie  phfloso^nr,  bom  n 
aservilo  conation  at  Hic»^)olis  in  Pbrygia.  Tlieyeai 
of  his  birth-  is  not  known,  not  a>e  we  eUe  to  inaU 
ai^  veiy  deee  affMximatioa  to  it.  He  muet  have 
been  ban,  howana,  befaea  Aa  cad  af  Nero'a  laig^ 
68  A.D.,  etae  be  toM  M  beta  beea  awn  than  twn- 
br^one  when  Seaitiaa  pabhshed  that  edict  againal 
philosophna,  in  89  A.D.,  in  censequsawe  of  wlneh 
x^ietetos  rotiiod  from  Room.  At  the  ege  of  twenty- 
OBoheiras  not  like^  to  bsve  attained  soffieieiU  noio- 
rie^  to  facing  him  within  the  opanUoa  ef  soch  aa 
edieL  Epislatiis,thaa,  waa  ban  moat  pfobaUy  daring 
ena  of  the  last  eight  yean  of  Noto*a  laign.  IW 
nemes  and  condition  of  his  parenu  are  unfcqewn: 
neither  do  we  know  bew  he  came  to  be  bnwgbt  to 
Room.  But  in  this  city  he  was  for  some  time  a  slave 
to  Epaphroditne,  a  freeomsB  of  Nero'a,  who  bad  been 
one  «f  hie  body-giatd.  An  anecdote  related  by  Oi*- 
gen,  wfoieb  ilhistntas  the  foitatode  of  Epictetas,  woaU 
slse  show,  if  it  were  true,  thai  Epapnroditas  was  a 
most  crael  maater.  Epictetna,  when  bis  awster  was 
twiating  bis  leg  one  auf,  amiled  and  <|nie^y  said, 
**you  will  bre^  it;"  and  when  he  did  break  it,  only 
observed,  "Qid  I  not  tell  yon  Utat  yon  would  do  so 
(Orv-  e.  Cd$.,  7,  p^  868.)  We  an  not  told  how  or 
when  EpictetOB  managed  to  effect  his  freedom ;  bat 
he  conld  not  bavabean  stiU  a  elate  when  he  left  Rome 
inceaseqaaDcatfaa  edict  MBihMt|diiloaaphsw  TUi 
event,  Um  only  on*  in  Us  Bb  tba  date  ^  wikh  «f 
can  aaaign,  took  place,  aa  haa  been  aaid,  in  the  yeai 
89rA.D.,  being  Ibe  eighth  year  of  Domitian's  re^ 
Epietstus  thsn  retired  to  Nicopidis  m  Epirus,  snd  it  ia 
a  qneation  whether  he-  ever  Mtomed  to  Rome.  Tbe 
chief  ground  kt  behaving  that  be  did  ie  a  stalonent 
of  fiputiab  (Kit.  fladr.,  18),  that  EpietataB  Hved  on 
lenw  of  inlnuey  with  Ei^Mior  Hadrian;  winia 
it  is  Bgiaad,  on  tba  other  band,  that  there  ie  no  goad 
avidaiwa  of  any  irf  hie  diaconrsee  having  been  d^verad 
at  Roue,  but  that  Ibay  contain  freqoeat  mentiea  of 
Nicepolis.  Tfaie  alignment,  bowevev,  ie  birdly  niffl- 
cient  to  oveHhrow  lae  eipress  testimony  of  ^isrtien. 
We  do  not  know  when  he  died.  Snidas  aaya  that  ho 
lived  till  Uie  iwgn  of  Mareae  AasriiDs ;  but,  ilwogbsema 
tiufpaA  for  this  opinion  i>  aoo^  to  be  obtained  fremi 
Themistins  [Or.,  6,  ad  Jmmn.  hum.),  yet  the  sntheei- 
tj  of  Aolae  GelUns  is  aUon*  on  the  other  side,  who, 
writing  during  the  reign  of  uie  first  Antonme,  qxake 
of  EpKtetua,  in  two  i^acea,  as  being  dead.  {Ifte*- 
Att.,  2,  18.— 17, 19.)  Epictetna  led  a  IMa  of  sx- 
enq^ry  contentment,  aimplici^,  and  virtuo,  piauiaing 
in  all  MftiBuhis  tba  nonUqr  wU^  ha  laagbt  Bo 
lived  lor  a  iai^  vABa  in  a  anall  bat,  with  no  ete 
fimutnia  than  a  bad  and  bmp,  and  withsat  an  attend 
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■nc ;  mtd  be  bflDCrroleDtly  adopted  a  ebiU  ivbom  a 
fmnd  hai  been  compelled  bj  porertj  to  expose,  and 
bored  a  none  for  its  nke. — ^ietetrn  wse  a  teaeber  of 
lbs  Stoie  plulMophy,  and  tbe  chief  of  tboee  who  lived 
Aning  tb*  MROd  of  dta  RoBUD  eo^ife.  Hia  Immmm 
«•««  prinen^,  if  not  aoMjr,  direeled  to  pnctieal 
•orabtv.  His  favoorite  naxun,  and  that  bite  which 
hoToaMved  all  practical  morality,  was  **  ieur  tati  for- 
tcar,"  dv^xoa  xoi  dmixov.  He  appeal*  to  bare  dif- 
fered from  tbe  Stoics  on  tbe  sobject  of  snieida.  {Af 
nam,  EfiU.t  I,  ft)  We  are  tm  bj  Airian,  hi  bis 
ftafcea  Id  ibo  '*  DiaeoarM%"  tkat  be  was  a  pewetfal 
and  Mdtnw  leetuer;  and,  aeooidinf  to  Ongen  (e. 
Cib.,  7,  wTtatt),  bia  atyle  was  saparior  to  uat  of 
nato.  It  is  a  proof  of  Uie  eatimattoB  \n  whMi  Epio* 
tetoa  waa  baU,  that,  on  hb  death,  Ids  lamp  waa  p«v 
(^lased  by  seme  more  than  wiae  aa^twit  after 
phikaopfay  fat  difee  tboosand  dtaehmas,  or  vns  five 
twHidiea  daOais  of  osr  catreney.  (Ltwiim,  mdv.  In- 
4m.  &r.  MMtf.,  ToL  e,  p.  15,  eA  Bip.)  Tboogb  it 
w  said  bf  Saidaa  that  Epictetoa  wrote  nneb,  tbne  ia 
md  reaaoD  to  baMeva  that  be  bimsitf  wrote  nothing. 
'  Bis  Dtscooraea  were  taken  down  his  puinl  Anian, 
■ad  pobbabcd  aftar  Ida  death  to  aiz  boobs,  of  which 
fan  rantatn.  Tbe  aame  Anrian  compiled  tbe  Encbi- 
ndioB,  and  wiou  a  life  of  Epictatoa,  which  is  loat 
Sena  fiagnMnta  have  been  praaorradi  howeTar*  by 
SlabNo.  SiflfKeiaahM  alsolaft  •.eranDSMayOB 
Us  doetriao,  in  iht  Edeetie  Maanar.  The  boat  «di- 
tian  of  the  lematns  of  Epietctna  ia  that  of  Schwaig- 
haeoaet,  6  Tola.  8vo,  Lift.,  17M.  The  aame  «diu» 
baa  poUi^ad  t^  Encbuidion,  togotbar  with  the  Ta- 
blet of  Cebea,  in  a  aetmrate  voTome  {Ims.,  1797, 
Bto).  There  is  an  Elfish  Tsraion  of  the  En^ridion 
or  Hmui  bf  Mre.  Carter.  {F^rie.,  BM.  Ortu.,  ed. 
BbUm,  toL  ^  p.  e4^£tybU,  Out.  Pkiloa.,  to1.S, 
p  l%l,-'Emeifci  Ua.  Kumol.,  vol.  «.  p.  471.) 

Sncdtn,  a  edtbfatad  pfatloa(^)h«r,  bom  in  ^le  year 
341  B.C.,  soMB  yeara  afl«  tbe  death  of  Plato.  He 
wasa  oatire  of  the  I^nd  of  Samoa, i^ther  bia  ftther 
had  gone  fnNn  Athena^  in  tbe  year  853  B.C.,  araang 
SOW  eohMisU  then  sent  out  W  tbe  AAeniana.  {Stra- 
ta, MB.)   Tat  he  waa  an  Atheman  W  rigbt,  behnw- 
ing  t»  lha  bonagh  Oa^ettna,  and  to  the  tribe  ^gA. 
Bi»  fclfaer  Neoawa  ia  aaU  to  ban  been  a  achoohnaa- 
tar,  and  bia  motlm  Chariatrata  to  have  practiaad  arts 
of  magic,  in  wbidi  11  waa  aflerward  made  a  charge 
acaiast  Epieama,  dwt,  whan  be  was  yotmg,  be  aeaist- 
ed  bet.   (jDisg.  Laert.,  tO.  4.)  Having  paaaed  bis 
«8ily  years  m  Samoa  and  Teoe,  be  went  to  Athena  at 
Ab  age  of  ei^tean.   Wa  are  UM  that  be  had  begnn 
CD  atodjr  pMaaephy  wbm  only  foattcen,  having  been 
meitad  thaialotyadaaiia^  whididwteaqbetatowhom 
be  bad  applied  bad  ftttad  to  satiaAr,  of  uiideiataiiding 
H«aiod'a  deaciiptioa  of  cbaoa ;  and  dut  ba  began  with 
die  writnga  of  I>sm«aritoB.  ■  In  Samoa  he  ia  said  to 
narva  reeanred  leeaooa  fimm  Paniphilaa,  a  follower  of 
Plala.    (AtMt— Ois.,  JV.  D.,  1,  M.)— On  the  ocoa- 
tkm  of  dM  Wa  ftnt  viail  to  Adtens,  Epicnnis  stayed 
than  for  a  reiy  riioft  tine.   He  left  it  in  aooaaqoaDee 
oif  die  roaaawea  laksa  by  Peidicoaa  after  tbe  death  of 
Aleaandar  Aa  Great,  and  went  to  Colophon  to  join  his 
fatker.    In  bis  Std  yesr,  SIO  B.C.,  be  went  to  1^- 
laM,  where  ba act  op  a  adwol.   Staying  only  oneyear 
•a  tMBlatlerplaee,beBaxtpn>eaedad  toLaupaaeaa, 
wfaaa>  be  taagbt  for  foor  yeara.  Ha  ratanted  to  Atbens 
in  tbe  yaar  iM  B.C.,  and  now  IbDndad  tbe  attexd, 
wWA  ever  aAer  waa  named  fton  him  the  Epiaarian. 
He  punhaaud  a  gaideB  Ihr  88  mima  (about  1400  dol- 
Imrm),  wbcreia  ha  nl^  Uva  widt  hia  diaetpka  and  da- 
ft*«r  hia  leetnrea,  bm  heacefortb  rMnained  in  Athena, 
with  the  eaeeptlca  tmly  of  two  or  throe  visits  to  bis 
fttonda  in  Asia  Minor,  until  bia  daadi,  B.G.  370.  The 
diaMae  wUeh  bnni^  him  to  hia  death  waa  the  atone. 
H«  asea  fa  Ma  aa vnty-seooBd  year  whan  ha  died,  and 
^  k^ihsBba«iaftiMfaAdMn*aaataadMrfor86 


years.  Epicurus  is  said  byBiogcp^a  Laeitius  (10,9 
to  have  had  so  anny  pupils  t£mt  even  whole  cities 
could  not  contain  tbem.  Haareis  came  to  him  from 
distant  places ;  voir  many  from  Lampaacua ;  and  while 
men  often  deaerted  other  adioola  to  join,  ^at  of  Epi- 
eona^  there- were  otdy  Wo  inltancea,  at  most,  of  Eipi- 
eturoa  bring  deserted  for  any  other  teacher.  Epicnma 
and  luB  pnpila  lived  tc^thcr  in  the  garden  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  in  a  state  of  friendewp,  which;  as  it 
ia  nasally  represented,  could  not  be  surpassed ;  ab> 
staining  from  putting  thair  pn^ierty  t<^Mher  and  en- 
joying it  in  common,  for  the  qoaint  yet  aignifieant  rea- 
son uat  sodi  a  plan  implied  raotoal  dietrast  Tba 
fticBdabip  snbeiiiting  between  Epieums  and  hia  pupils 
is  eOBomemorated  1^  (Ticero  (de  Fin.,  I,  30).  In  thia 
gaiden,  loo,  they  lived  in  the  most  frugal  and  virtuous 
mannw,  ifaoiigh  it  was  the  delight  of  the  enemies  of  Epi* 
enna  to  represent  it  difierenUy,  and  though  Timocra- 
tea,  who  faM  once  been  hia  pDpil,  and  had  abandoned 
him,  ajwead  audi  atoriea  as  tfaat  Epicurus  used  to  vom- 
it twiea  a  day  alter  a  anWeit,  and  that  many  immodest 
woraMi  were  imnataa  of  the  gaiden.  (  vid.  Leonti- 
am.)  An  icacription  over  the  gate  of  the  garden  iM 
him  who  might  be  disposed  to  enter,  that  bariey-cakea 
and  water  would  be  the  fare  provided  for  him  {Senee,, 
Bp.,  81) ;  and  such  waa  die  chastity  of  Epicuroe,  that 
<Hw  of  his  ]ninctpal  opponaitta,  Chiyaii^ue,  endeavour- 
ed to  aocooot  mr  it,  ao  aa  to  do?  him  any  merit,  by 
saying  that  be  waa  witboot  paadona.  (Sub.,  Serwt., 
117.)  Epienraa  did  not  marrr,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  able  to  pioaaeule  phiknopby  without  tntermption. 
His  most  attached  (rienda  and  pupils  ware  Hmnachns 
of  Mytilane,  whom  be  appointed  by  will  to  sncceed 
Imn  aa  maater  of  the  school ;  Motiodoma,  who  wrote 
aevml  boiria  in  defence  of  hia  avatem,  and  Polyanua. 
EpiewQs's  three  brothers,  Neecles,  Chwredemoa,  and 
Aristobolus,  atao  followed  bis  philoMmby,  sa  also  one 
of  hia  servants,  Mys,  whom  at  his  death  he  made  free 
Besides  the  garden  In  Athens,  from  which  tbe  foUowera 
of  Epicuma,  in  succeeding  time,  came  to  be  named 
the  philosophers  of  the  garaen  (Jiw.,  Sat.,  18,  138.— 
Id.,  14, 819),  Epicnma  poaaeased  a  bouse  in  Melite,  s 
vilkge  near  Athens,  to  wbidi  ho  need  often  to  retire 
widi  bia  ftianda.  On  his  daadi  be  left  dna  bonsa,  to- 
gether with  tho  gaiden,  to  Harraaehna,  aa  bead  of  tha 
aebool,  to  be  left  by  him  again  to  whosoever  might 
be  hia  aoccesaor. — In  }^stoa  Epicmus  trod  pret^ 
cloaHy  in  tbe  footateps  of  Democritus ;  so  much  s^ 
indeed,  that  he  was  aecuaed  of  t^tiqf  bis  atomic  co» 
mok^  from  that  philosopher  without  acknowledg- 
ment. He  made  very  few,  and  theae  unimportant,  alter 
ationa.  (Cte.,  ie  Fin.,  1, 6.)  According  to  Epicorua, 
aa  also  to  Denaoeritos  and  Lenctppns  before  him,  tha 
universe  conaiats  of  two  parts,  matter  and  space,  or  vac- 
unm  in  which  matter  ezisu  aiid  moves ;  and  all  matter, 
of  every  kind  and  form.is  reducible  tocertain  indivisible 
psrticlea  or  atoms,  which  are  etamal.  Theae  atoms, 
mevfi^,  according  to  a  natnrd  tendency,  atral^  down- 
vrard,  and  also  obtiqoely,  have  thereby  come  to  finrn 
the  different  bodiea  wUdi  am  firand  in  tho  worid,  an^ 
which  differ  in  kind  and  ahapo,  aeeoiding  aa  the  atomr 
are  diflerendy  placed  in  respect  to  one  another.  It  ia 
clear  that,  in  this  system,  a  creator  is  dispensed  vrith ; 
and  indeed  Epicame,  here  again  following  Democritnn^ 
set  about  to  prove,  in  an  d  priori  aray,  that  this  crea- 
tor could  net  exist,  inasmuch  aa  noudog  could  srisa 
oat  of  nothing,  any  mon  Ifaan  it  eeold  utterly  periah 
and  beeoma  muring.  Tin  atoma  have  existed  always, 
uid  alwaya  will  exist ;  and  all  the  various  physical 
phenomena  are  brought  abont,  fnm  time  to  time,  bv 
their  variona  motions. — It  remains  to  apeak  of  the  Epi  _ 
curean  system  of  ethics.  Setting  out  from  the  tira 
fhcts  that  man  ia  aaaeeptible  of  pfeasnre  and  pain,  and 
dwt  heaeekithemwand  avoi^  the  other,  Epieums 
pnmoDnded,  diet  it  ia  amaD*a  doty  to  endesvonr  to  ia- 
anaaa  to  the  otmoat  bis  pleaama,  and  diminidi  tr 
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m»  utoKMl  hw  paiu ;  ehooung  Uut  which  tenda  to 
Souure  ralher  than  thai  whiui  tend*  to  pun,  tod 
(bat  which  tondi  to  a  gnatar  pleaauie  or  t^  a  laaaer 
pain  rather  ihao  that  which  tend*  raspactiraly  to  a 
laraer  pLeaaiva  or  a  graater  pain.  He  wed  the  Iwina 
pleaaure  and  pain  in  the  moat  comprehoDiive  way,  aa 
locluding  pleaaura  and  pain  of  both  mind  and  body ; 
and  be  aateamed  the  pleaauiea  and  paina  of  tba  ntiod 
as  iDcomiwrably  gieatar  thau  tboae  of  the  body.  Ma- 
king, then,  good  and  onli  or  vinaa  and  vice,  depend 
w  a  tendciH^  to  iuciaaaepleaanra  and  diminiah  pain, 
or  the  oppoaitfl,  be  anive<C  «a  he  easily  mi^t  ao,  at 
the  several  virtae*  to  be  inculcated  aad  vicaa  to  be 
denounced.  And  when  he  got  Lbua  far,  even  bia  ad- 
Toraariea  had  uetbiog  to  aay  against  bim.  It  ia  atniige 
that  tbey  abould  have  continued  to  reTile  the  priociaU, 
no  mattar  by  what  name  it  nught  be  called,  when  thay 
•aw  that  it  waa  a  pcincipla  which  led  to  tiolh. — The 
period  in  which  Epicniua  t^aoed  bia  achool  was  pees- 
liacly  favourable.  In  the  room  of  the  aimpUci^  of  the 
Socratic  doctrine,  nothing  bow  renaioed  but  the  aub- 
tlety  and  affectation  of  StMcian,  the  uunatunJ  aevmty 
of  the  Cyniea,  or  the  debasing  doctrine  of  induIgeDce 
tan^t  and  practised  by  the  followers  of  ArialifHiaa. 
The  laxurions  reifinement  which  now  pravailea  in 
Athena,  while  it  rsndeied  tmrf  ii|pd  achema  of  phi- 
loaopby,  aa  well  aa  all  yoaaaoaa  of  ntannere,  unpopular, 
inclined  the  younger  oittsana  to  Uam  to  a  pnamtor 
who  amooUied  the  atam  and  wriddad  brow  of  phuoa- 
ophy,  and,  under  the  notion  of  conducting  bia  tollow- 
eis  to  enjoyment  in  tbe  bower  of  tiaoqoiility,  lad  then 
niiawarw  into  tba  path  of  modention  and  virtoa. 
Hanco  tbe  popularity  of  bia  aehooL  It  cannot  bo  de- 
uad,  howevar,  that,  from  the  time  wke&  thia  idkiloai^hir 
appeated  to  the  pre*«it  day.  an  wiDtein^ted  come 
»  cenanrc  baa  mien  upon  bia  nwBMiy ;  ao  that  the 
name  of  his  sret  baa  aunoat  boco«  a  provaibial  ax- 
preasioD  for  eTdrything  corrupt  in  principb  and  infh' 
nous  in  charactar.  The  chams  brought  against 
eorua  are,  that  be  supwieded  ul  religiooa  principles  by 
dismissing  the  soda  from  the  care  m  the  world  ;  that 
if  he  ackoowledffGd  tbair  euataDca,  it  waa  only  in  cob- 
IbnBity  to  popnhr  pnjndieak  ainee,  aec«diiw  to  his 

Sitem,  ootaing  exiata  in  nature  but  materiaT atoms; 
It'  he  diacoTwed  great  inaolence  and  vanity  in  the 
disreapect  with  which  be  treated  the  memoiy  of  for- 
mer  phiioaophera,  and  the  eharaetars  and  pwsons  of 
hit  contomporariea  ;  and  that  both  he  and  bndtaeiplea 
wace  addbted  to  the  gMHasat  aananalit^.  Thaaa  ac- 
casations,  too,  have  been  not  ody  the  vote*  of  cominao 
rumour,  but  more  or  leaa  confirmed  men  diattr^niab- 
ed  for  their  wiadom  and  Tirtne — Zeno,  Cicero,  Plnlareh, 
Galen,  and  a  long  train  of  Chhatian  fatbem.  With 
napen  to  Ute  first  charge,  it  certainly  admits  of  no  ref- 
Qtatifrd.  The  doctrine  of  Epionroa  concerning  nature 
militated  directly  agaiiwt  tbe  aganey  of  a  8opr«ne  Be- 
ing in  tbe  formation  and  gorenmoit  of  tbe  worid;  and 
hia  nisconc^>tioiia  with  respect  to  mechanical  motioa, 
and  the  nature  of  divine  bappinesa,  led  bun  to  diveat 
the  Deity  of  some  of  bia  primary  attributaa.  It  doaa 
not,  however,  appear  that  oa  enUrely  denied  the  exist- 
enee  of  tnperior  powers.  Cicero  charge*  bim  with 
ineonaiatency  in  having  whtten  hooka  cencenui^  pic^ 
and  the  reverence  dne  to  the  goda,  and  in  maintaining 
dmt  the  Boda  oariK  to  be  vonhipped,  whde  ba  aaavt- 
ed  that  thay  bad  do  ooncem  in  onman  afiaila.  Hiat 
there  waa  an  meonaiataniy  in  thia  ia  obvioaa.  Bat 
Epicnma  profeeaed,  that  the  amveraal  prevalence  of  tbe 
ideaa  of  gods  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  tbey  exiat- 
ed ;  and,  thinking  it  necessary  to  derive  these  ideas, 
fike  other  ideas,  firom  eansationa,  be  imagined  that 
die  soda  worn  belngi  of  boman  form,  hovering  about 
in  me  air,  and  Biada  known  to  mra  by  die  cnatomary 
emanations.  HebelieTed  that  these  gods  were  etMnal, 
and  supremely  bappv,  living  in  a  state  (rf  quiet,  and 
«wddUng  not  with  tbe  aftim  of  lb*  w«iU.  He  cob- 
«0 


tended  that  tbey  were  to  be  wocMWwd  oa  anmu  a 
the  exeellenco  of  their  nature,  not  becaum  l%  cpold 
do  mm  eilhai  Mod  or  hana.  (Cie.,ir.  i).,l,^— 
SmM^d«&li^.,4,l9.)— OurchiafseoieearfjifinM- 
tioB  leapeoting  tbe  doetnaea  of  Epicnnts  are,  lbs  104 
book  of  Diogm*  Laertuis,  and  tbe  poem  of  LnentisB 
"  Ds  Rtrum  ifoters."  Information  ia  ako  fuinnhsd 
by  the  wiitinga  of  Ciceie.  especially  the  *^Ik  J%» 
iw"  and  the  "JteNeOtraDeonun;"  by  those  (tf  Sen- 
aoa,  and  trr  the  traatiaa  of  Plutarch  entitled  *■  AguM 
Colotea."  Epiurw,  aooording  to  Diogenea  La«lB^ 
waa  a  mon  vohuainons  writer  than  any  atba  pUoi- 
opber,  having  written  aa  mai^  aa  300  volumas,  m  d 
of  which  ha  js  said  to  have  atudiooaly  avoided  mtUni 

n'ationa.  All  that  now  ranaina  of  his  works  us  the 
ers  eoBtained  in  the  10th  book  «f  SiogeBas  La» 
Lioa,  and  paru  of  twobookaaf  faialnaliaaflBNMn 
<rapi  fv«MV)t  whisk  wan  diacowad  at  IbnwlHi> 
um.  The  last  were  poUished  at  I«ai{aig  in  lfil8,ba- 
ing  edited  by  (hdli.  A  chiical  edition  ol  Uw  fint 
tvra  tetten  was  given  by  Schneider,  at  hmaii%,  1811. 
— The  fpioarean  echoel  waa  carried  on,  after  Hana- 
eboa,  by  Polyatntua  and  many  othtn,  csnconiBs 
whom  nothing  ia  known ;  and  tbe  doetrinm  whin 
Epiooroa  had  tau^  osdennnt  fow  modificatioaa. 
When  intaodttced  amec^  the  Romans,  ihaaedoctttasi, 
though  vary  moch  oppMad  at  fira^  mnyatadopud 
by  maiqr  diatagnisbed  bkb,  aB  Loaelins,  Atticns, 
Horaoe.  UDder  tba  e«pawt»,  Pliny  the  Younger,  ni 
Lneien«fSaiBoaata,w«ie£picnreana.  {EmfM,Sm. 
PkiL,  vol.  1,  p.  446,  ttiq.—Eiut^  U».  £iuh>L,iA 
9,  p.  47S.— Gaad**  Lucrafw*,  Pr^am.—U.,BMktl 
NMttcrt,  voL  1,  pi  4d,  sew.,  Ao.) 

foiBAnn,  a«i^  oTlU^rienn.  on  tba  eoart,  mm 
of  Apottonia.   lu  foundation  ta  anivaraally  asoibri 
to  tbe  C<neyreaiML,  who,  in  coaqiliment  to  Corinth, 
their  metrapoUa,  invited  a  citiUD  of  that  town  to 
their  new  oolMy.   (Tlme^.,UM.)  Butwaueint 
informed  what  ttiie«matanoeB  ltd  to  tbe  cbaaga  in  ilt 
name  fiom  Epidamnua  to  that  of  Dyna^nm, 
i^kb  it  is  DMHo  cenmoahr  known  to  tba  Latin  mito. 
Soma  hsro  tkoogbt  that  Epidannua  and  I>irmdmim 
w«a  two  ^ffsimt  towaa,  the  lattar  <tf  wbit^  was  ths 
emporiwD  of  the  foraier.   Othaia  affinnad,  ibt  um 
Ricmiana,  eoaaidering  tbe  word  Epidamnua  to  ba  of  evil 
omen,  called  it  Dymchiom  from  the  ruggadBessof  its 
aitoatioB.   {Appkm,  B.  C,  S,  90.— Pomp.  Md.,  %,  3. 
— ftei-^H.  iV.,8,83.)   It  iapretlT  evident,  howeret. 
that  the  iMnd  At^^cwv  ie  of  Qnefc,  and  not  of  Litn 
origiB,fer««fadit  need  by  the  poet  £ijpbohonofChd> 
cia  m  ■  I  Maa  ptessrved  by  Stephanna  of  ByxaBliwB,<. 
•.Av^jftev.  ThafoeteaMttitobe,thu  ifaefooDdan 
of  EpidamnoB  gave  the  name  of  Dymcbiam  or 
rhaffhinm  to  the  bi^  and  craggy  peniaania  on  whick 
tboy  boUt  their  town.   Stnbo  <ai6>  caftainly  tffbsi 
this  appelhlien  to  the  Cheiaoaoae,  as  does  the  port 
Alexander  cited  by  Stephanna,  a.  «.  &m^x*^> 
tbia,in  time,  may  have  uaorpod  tb*  place  cf  tbefenaa 
name.   It  ia  [wobabla,  alao^  that  the  town  caUedI)]r^ 
laehion  did  not  exactly  occupy  the  cita  of  tba  aneiMl 
Epidamnua;  indeed,  this  ia  |dainly  asaeitod  by 
saoiaa  (6, 10).   Eusabina  refers  the  fosadaUon  of  Epi- 
danuma  to  the  second  year  of  tbe  88th  Olymmd,  m 
^Nmtes&B.O.  FeriandorwastbsntyMtofCoitDlh, 
and  BB^ftt  tho  aame  period  OyiMM  waa  fomidtd  by 
Battui.  'PlaeedaltbaantnneaoftheHBdiiiacu* 
Bttnatioa  moat  advantageona  for  oommaicet  which  was 
alao  ^vonred  by  iu  telationa  with  Coreyn  sod  Corinth, 
E^amaoa  eariy  attained  to  a  c(Hwi4enble  degres  ol 
opulence  and  power.   It  poaaesoed  a  trvaaaiy  at  Olyai 
pia  (PatiMm.,  6, 19X  "d  iU  cttizBoa  vied  with  thoii 
of  Uw  moat  oaldsatad  atates  of  Gimoo  in  waahb  aai 
aceompUrimwBta.   {Htroiot.,  6,  197.)   And  thoo^ 
the  jedooav  of  the  neigfabonring  bairbBmne  had  oftet 
piooniled  Ibsm  to  distLib  dte  peaoo  of  tbe  riaing  ccJa- 
ny,  U  tneauMlj  wittelood  aU  tbMi  attacka  nak 
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I     '^tioB,  that  biM  (if  the  OtaenB  ttUM, 
•Mulad  npoD  Uw  cit^  Hmt  itteDdaiit  arik,  ftnd  to  im- 
nind  its  Mrangth  lh«t  it  wm  forced  to  seek  from  tbe 
OoHTnuB  that  aid  ^unst  foreign  as  well  ta  domea- 
lie  aDeiiiiM  whieli  Us  neeoaaitiea  isqaind.   The  »• 
tmi  of  Comn  cMBDelled  the  E^>idBauuans  to  mly 
to  CoriBth,  weh  glau]r  soagfat  tbia  oppoitaiutj  of  ir- 
I  laawini  ila  iafliimii  n  al  tbe  ozpeBse  of  that  of  Coieyra. 
A  OoriDthtan  fnce,  tosettwr  tnth  a  freah  anpply  of  cej- 
BBicts,  was  aecMdlDfpy  detpatched  by  land  to  the  aid 
af  Eptdamoaa,  and  cnttribotad  graatly  to  reatoce  or- 
der aod  tnnjutliily.   Uw  CoreneaiiB,  homv er,  iriw 
«n  on  no  fiiendlj  tsnns  wilb  the  CoiiothiMM,  cooU 
■otbigaklhwiBlcMranoainlheaflaiFaof  thwrcolmiy; 
■Jauf  also  t^iifftd  a  flert,  vrtikb,  on  iu  uriml  at  Epi- 
ianns,  ewwwonsd  that  toini  to  recsiTo  back  these 
Bljaawa  who  had  boon  baoiahed,  and  to  aend  awsr  the 
Caeiadoaii  raiofcreemawt.   On  the  njaction  of  thia 
pnpoaal  by  the  Eptdaumma,  tbe  Coc^reans,  in  coo- 
anetioa  «th  the  neighboariBg  lUyiiaoa,  baaiaged  the 
1011%  sod,  aAst  MID*  ium  oon^ellad  it  to  amnttdsr. 
naaa  an  A*  «f«iils  «faioh  Thoeydidaa  baa  rahted  at 
iMh,  frocn  their  intiinals  eomextoa  with  tbe  oiiffiii 
d  3m  PelopoDDeatan  war.   We  know  bnt  little  of  Uw 
(maeeofEpidaiaaiu  from  thia  period  to  iuconqoeat 
by  the  Romans.   Aiiatotle,  in  hia  Politics  (6,  1),  ao- 
ooae  s  mbmagt  wfai^  took  |>laeo  in  its  conatitutioa, 
fiwa  ihe  gimsiiMeiil  of  laaatnt—  f  iHnil  ]^lanhate 
that  sf  s  samsb    Ths  chaiaetet  of  ita  mhabituta, 
wtadi  ws*  ooeo  vittooas  and  juat,  was  abo  impaired 
by  hmny  and  Ties,  if  we  may  credit  Plantoa.  who 
portim  tbem  in  his  MoiechBU.    (Au.  2,  iSc.  1.) 
That  Venoawia  paitieulariy  werahipped  bare  we  leani 
Aom  Cataihu  <3S,  11). — Dymcliuun  becaoie  the 
hcena  of  the.  contest  between  Guar  and  Ponway. 
The  tatter  fenoal,  having  been  compelTed  to  withoraw 
ftam  Jiaif  bj  hia  entoqniaing  advwaaiy,  tetired  to 
DpntUam  on  tbe  oppoHte  eoaat  of  Illyiia,  and  her- 
ng  eeOaetsd  aH  lua  forces  round  that  city,  detei^ 
BBied  to  make  a  ataod  againat  ths  enemy.  Caaai 
aooo  foUowed  lum  thithett  naving  fonned  the  bold  de- 
■Ign  of  btocknding  hk  aidTersair  in  his  inteenched 
canp  eloss  to  the  town.   Thia  fed  to  a  eeiiea  of  op- 
«wion%  tAiA.  an  detailed  at  Ingth  hv  Omhi  him- 
adf;  the  aoeceas  <rf  wbi^  coatiwisd  oonbtfal  until 
Pmipey  at  length  farced  his  esemy  to  retire,  and  waa 
tbn*  eaabtad  to  transfer  tbe  seat  of  war  into  Hiesaaly. 
(Cos.,  B.  C,  8,  41.  uaq.—A^ian,  B.  C,  S,  40.) 
In  addition  lo  the  strength  of  ita  aituation,  Dymchium 
ms  of  iinpiwtants  to  the  Romana  Ixom  its  Ticinity  to 
Bmndiaiwb  Cicero  knded  6mn  on  hia  baniduneot 
Amn  Italy,  and  ipenka  of  tbe  kindnsss  be  expenencod 
fkooi  tha  ishabilaDts.    (Bp.  ad  Fssl,  14,  1.)  We 
teun,  indeed,  from  .fliao  (K.  if.,  13.  16),  that  the 
hira  of  this  city  were  paiticnlatly  ^voorable  to  stian- 
gaai.   Dio  Cssmos  ooBerres,  ttiat  Dymcbinm  aided 
with  Aatony  doring  tha  laat  civil  wars  of  the  republic; 
and  tbenee  it  waa  that  Augoatua.  after  bis  TictMy,  re- 
waidod  his  aoldien  with  eatates  in  ita  teniterr.  The 
Bmatine  hiatorians  tptik  of  it  at  being  atill  a  cod- 
■aanble  place  in  their  time.  Mm.  Cnuieii.,  I,  41. 
•CeAm.,  BasiL  hap.,  p.  708.— AicepA.,  CalliMt., 
17,  1.)   But  it  is  .now  scaic^  more  than  a  Tillage, 
wUeh  is  reodeicd  mdwaltby  by  its  proximity  to  some 
■    Its  modem  name  is  Duraxzo.  (Cramer'* 
Ameiem  Grmt,  voL  1,  p.  49,  Mff .) 

SnMraU,  a  fasUTal  at  Alhena  in  bonoor  of  M»- 


EriMraos,  I.  a  city  of  Argolis,  on  the  shores  of  the 
fgnionae  Gidf,  oppoaite  the  iauod  of  iGgina.  Its  ter- 
rttoay  exteoded  along  tbe  coast  Um  tbe  space  of  fiiteen 
t»»f>™,  while  towBids  Ihe  land  it  was  ancircled  by  lofty 
-moanUins^  which  eratriboled  to  ita  aacnrity.  (Stra- 
374.)  Tbo  man  andant  situation  of  this  city 
—  '^-'tsnis;  Ua  fonodeta  having  been  Ceriana,  as 
>ry»tad,  lAa  wm  dUnnid  joinfd  by  an 
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loQitn  ook)oy  from  Attica  (op.  StraB.,  Lc.}.  On  tbe 
arrival  (tf  the  Hsraclida  sod  J^inatia,  Epidaurua  aab- 
mitted  to  their  aims,  and  recaiTsd  a  colony  from  Ar- 
goa  under  DeSpbootee.  (PauatL,2,34.)  It  afterwaid 
coetri bated,  as  Haiodotns  faifbrma  oa  (1,  146,  and  7, 
00),  to  the  foondatioD  irf  aeveitl  Dorisn  cities  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  eonititntion  of  Epidauras  was  origin^y 
moaarcbical ;  io  tbe  time  of  Pariander  of  CorinLh,  hia 
father-iU'law,  Proclea,  was  tyrant  of  Epiduuns.  (He- 
rod.,  8,  68.)  Afterward  the  government  was  ahato- 
catioal ;  tbe  eluef  auunstmtM  being  called  Artynn  or 
Aitjrni,  aa  at  Argoi  (T^ucyd.,  6,  47),  and  being  the 
m«Bidenta  of  a  coancil  of  oM  bandred  and  e^ty. 
The  oommtm  peo^  ware  termed  KompeiM  <Kowf- 
mdac)  or  dnaty^eet,  in  alloaioD  to  tbeii  ^pieidtiml 
porsoita.  (Plut.,  Qiuut.  Or.,1.)  Ejndanraswaatlia 
mothowci^  of  .£gins  and  Cob,  tbo  foimes  of  which 
waa  once  depMkdant  upon  it ;  afterward,  however,  tlie 
^SginetK  emancipated  tbemselvea  from  dus  state  <^ 
ViasalagBt  and,  means  of  their  navy,  did  much  in- 
jury to  UnEfMdMiianteitilay.  (Heroi.,6,6S.)  Uta 
£pidaDiianB  aont  ten  ahipa  to  Salamia,  and  800  heavy- 
anned  soldiera  to  Platw.  (Herodct.,  8, 1,  and  0,  lOS.) 
They  were  the  alliea  of  Sparta  during  the  Paloponne 
sian  war  ( Tbieyd.,  1,  lOA,  and  3,  66),  and  aucensfully 
resisted  the  Argives,  who  beaie^d  thebr  eitj  after  tbe 
battle  of  Ao^^wlie.  (TTtue^.,  6,  68,  ttfq.)  Du- 
ring the  BoMiuaa  war  ihay  were  atill  in  aDujte*  with 
Lseedraon  (JTcn.,  /fiat.  Or.,  4. 8, 16.— /d.,  7,  S,  9), 
hot  in  ths  time  of  Aratns  we  find  them  nn^ed  with 
the  Acbnan  league.  (Pelyb.,^6.)  Epidannis  was  Mill 
a  flouiiahinB  ci^  wb«n  Paulua  ^milius  made  tbe  tonr 
of  Greece  (Its.,  40,  SS.— Po^.,  30, 15, 1) ;  and  Pan- 
saoias  infonna  na*  tint  many  of  its  boildinga  were  in 
good  preservation  when  he  viaited  Araolis,  more  than 
tniee  eentaries  later. — Epidaunis  was  nmed  for  havhig 
bean,  in  the  wdiologieu  legends  of  Qteseo,  Uw  natal 
ghee  of  .^lacBlapiaa ;  and  it  darivod  ita  gieataat  co- 
iebrity  from  a  neighbouring  temple  to  that  god,  whid 
was  the  resort  of  all  who  needea  his  assistance.  Tbe 
temple  of  .£aenlapiua  waa  situate  at  the  upper  end  of 
a  valley,  aboot  five  miles  from  tha  ci^.  In  398  B.C., 
it  waa  so  celebrated  that,  during  a  peetilence  at  Rome, 
a  dqxitatioo  was  sent  from  thia  city  to  in^ora  Ibe  aid 
of  tbe  Epidamiui  god.  (Lh.,  10,  47.)  Tbe  temple 
waa  alwaya  crowded  with  invalids,  and  the  piieata,  who 
ware  alao  physicians,  contrived  to  keep  up  ita  r^ota- 
tion.  for  the  walls  were  covered  with  tableto  deacnbin; 
the  earea  which  ibey  bad  wrought,  even  in  tbe  time  ol 
Strabo.  This  eacnd  edifice  bad  bean  laiaed  on  ths 
apot  aAom  JEsealaphw  was  aoppoesd  to  have  bean 
ban  and  •dooatad.  It  waa  once  richly  dooonlad  with 
mm,  bat  tbeae  bad  for  the  most  part  disappearad, 
eitherby  op«u  theft  or  aecret  jdunder.  The  graatciai 
depredator  waa  SyUa,  who  q^ffopiiated  tbe  wraith  de- 
pouted  in  tlua  slvine  to  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
ezpenaw  of  hia  aimy  in  tbe  war  againat  Mithraoataa. 
(Pbu.,  Vit.  SML—Diod,  Sic.,  £zi;«rp(.,406.>— Chan* 
dler  states,  that  tbe  aits  of  this  sneient  city  is  now 
called  .E^^iUitro;  bat  tbe  ttaeea  am  iDdiatiBet,wd  it 
baa  pnbably  knig  be«i  deearted.  (TVaselt,  vd.  S^p. 
373.)  Dodwell  oba«ved  "  aeveaal  maaaes  of  ruin  at 
the  foot  <^  a  pfomonttey,  which  am  covered  by  ths 
sra :  also  some  Duie  remains  and  Roman  fragmanta. 
on  that  aide  which  ia  towards  ths  ptain."  (CfsM 
Tour,  vol.  3,  p.  868.)  The  mins  of  the  temple  <!l 
.Sseolapius  sm  to  be  seen  on  iba  1^  now  enlled  Qt 
rmo,  piobsbly  a  cocraption  of  Hiemo.  Near  Uw  ten 
pie  waa  a  remarkably  baantifal  ibeatm,  built  by  Poly 
clitna.  (PoMMM.,  S,  87,  6.)  Thia  ia  now  in  betta 
preaervation  than  uxj  other  Ibeatm  in  Greece,  except 
that  at  Trametxua,  near  louinina,  and  waa  citable  01 
contsinii^  18,000  apectatmra.  <£es*a'x  Mortm,  vol 
8,  p.  438.— CSwar's  Anemt  GrafM.  vol  8,  p.  870.) 
—11.  A  town  ti  Laoonia,  snmanad  Limeia,  «  tbr 
oHtem  eOHt,  ibont  900  atatUa  firom  Eudoliain.  I 
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«d  bten  faonded  bj  the  A^Tu,tii  wbom,  indeed, 
leooidiia  to  HandotOB,  lh«  whoU  of  tliia  eout,  ufiu 
u  the  ItulMn  HDmoatmry,  uiee  belonged.  ApoUo- 
jonw  5tnd.,  36B)  jmtetided,  th«t  Limen  «u 
Hiljr  a  crnitnctiOR  for  Lnnenen,  by  which  tUoaion  ww 
oade  to  the  eonveniaicB  of  tbe  Miboar,  The  town 
•ft!  situate  on  in  AiniiiMico  Dear  tlm  aea,  and  con- 
tained, among  oihn  buildings,  a  celebrated  tamide  of 
jGsculapini.  Tb»  mina  of  Epidauraa  Limera  are  to 
■)•  seen  ■  little  to  Uie  north  of  tbe  modem  Moium- 
batia.  {Itin.  of  Moiw,n.3X.}  Itaaiteisaowlniown 
By  the  name  of  Palme  EmboMia.  {Cramer' »  Atieitnt 
Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  it01.|*~III.  A  inaritiDe  city  of  Illy- 
ria,  south  of  tin  river  Naio.  Maanert  ideotifiea  it  with 
Uie  Arbona  of  Potybius  (S,  11. — MBimert,  Ottgr., 
vol.  7,  p.  860). 

EpiidDX,  I.  one  of  tbe  Ebuda  Inaula,  auppeeedby 
Haimert  to  be  the  aaae  with  the  modem  lla,  iOMgr., 
vol.  S,  p.  S8I.)— II.  A  promontofy  of  OaMoDfe,  cof- 
responaing  to  the  ■oothem  extremity  of  the  paninsnla 
af  Cantyre.   {Manwrt,  Oeogr.,  vol.  s,  p.  S04.) 

Epioflm  CEiriyovei,  deeeeniaiUM),  the  sena  of  the 
Grecian  heroea  wbo  were  killed  in  tbe  firat  Theban 
war.  (Kid.  Po^micea.)  The  warof  the  Epigoni  ia 
fuKMM  in  ancient  hiatoiy.  IlweiQiideilakeBteByeera 
after  tbe  firat.  Tbe  eone  of  tboee  who  had  periahed 
in  the  firat  war  ranotved  to  avenge  the  death  of  their 
fttboa.  Tha  god,  when  eonenltM,  promiaed  them  vic- 
tory, if  led  by  Alcmnon,  the  eon  of  Amphiaiiaua.  Alo- 
mmm  accordingly  todc  the  command.  Anotlier  ac- 
eoant,  however,  given  1^  Panaaniae  (8,  9,  %),  nukea 
Thenander,  lOD  of  Pojynicaa,  to  have  been  at  the  bead 
of  the  expedition.  Tbe  other  leaden  were  Amphilo- 
ebna,  breuwr  of  AleoMon ;  JEgtalette,  aon  of  Adna- 
taa ;  Diomedea,  *^  Tydeue ;  AomaebDs,  of  Parthe- 
nopana ;  Stheaelua,  of  Capaneoa  ,■  and  Enrypylna,  of 
Meeietena.  Tbe  Aivivea  were  aanated  by  the  Mea- 
aeniana,  Areadiana,  Cwintbiana,  and  Megariana.  The 
Thebans  obtained  aid  from  the  neigUwnring  atatee. 
The  invadera  ravaged  the  villagea  abeot  lliebea.  A 
battle  enaued,  in  whieb  Laodanas,  A»  mm  of  Eteoetee, 
slaw  .fgialens,  and  Ml  himaelf  by  ^  spear  of  Ale- 
nwon.  Tbe  liebans  then  fled ;  and,  by  the  advice  of 
Tiresisa,  they  secretly  left  Uieir  city,  which  was  en- 
•  lend  and  plnndered  by  the  Argivea,  and  Theraender 
was  placed  on  tbe  throne. — ^With  the  eiccption  of  the 
evenUof  thelVawi  war  and  theretomof  the  Greeks, 
nothing  was  ao  eloae^  coDneeted  with  tbe  Iliad  ud 
Odyaaey  as  tbe  war  ^  tbe  Algivea  againat  'Utebea, 
lince  many  of  tbe  principal  heroes  of  (Sreeee,  particu- 
larly Diomede  and  SUmd^s,  were  themaelvea  among 
the  conqnerors  of  lliebeB,  and  their  hthera  before 
them,  alxMerand  wildwraee,  bad  fbo^oo  the  aame 
spot,  in  a  contest  wUeh,  althoa^  ooattended  with 
ncwry,  WM  still  Cir  from  tnglonoaa.  Hsoce,  alao,  re- 
poted  Homeric  poems  on  tbe  nib^tef  this  war  were 
extent,  wUeb  peifaapa  really  bore  a  great  affini^  to  tbe 
Honiwie  time  and  school.  For  we  do  not  find,  as  in 
the  other  poona  of  tbe  cycle,  the  name  of  one,  or 
tboee  ef  several  kter  poets,  {daced  in  connexion  with 
dteae  eoopoeitiooa,  but  tb^  are  either  attribnted  to 
HoDCT,  aa  tbe  eeriier  Qreeka  in  general  appear  to  have 
4oBe;  orif  the  antberdup  gf  Homer  is  donbted,  they 
are  woally  attributed  to  no  tntbor  at  all.  Thna  Uie 
second  put  of  tbe  Tbebus,  wbich  rdated  to  tbe  «[■ 
ploiu  of  Ae  Epigoni,  was,  according  to  Paasaniaa  (9, 
9.  3),  aaeribed  1^  some  to  Homer.  Tbe  true  reading 
m  Panaaniaa,  in  the  paasage  jnat  referred  to,  is  un- 
donbtedljr  EoUlvof,  and  neither  KaJLaivof  (more  cor- 
rect KoAawof),  as  tbe  common  tett  haa  it,  nor  KaX- 
^u^,  as  Rohdun  eoaieetmes  (od  CaiUm.,  vul.  I, 
p.  499,  ci.  Sracsf.).  TlUa  aneiem  elegiac  poet,  there- 
fore,  about  tbe  twentieth  Olympiad,  qoMed  toe  Tkebaul 
u  Hovoeric.  The  Epigoni  waa  still  commonly  as- 
fribed  to  Homer  in  tbe  time  of  Herodetos  (4,  33. — 
Maikr,  Hin.  Lit.  O*- .  p.  70^  Uf,). 
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BHKnbBa,  B  CMin,  cante^p>(at*  with  SidsK 
boran  the  year  OM  B.O.,  at  Itatw,  mdisbMA 
Crrte,  according-  to  aom*  ■ecooma,  or  at  Oxmi 
according  to  othera.  Many  aHmreUona  tilas  in  » 
lated  of  Dim.  It  ia  aaid,  thai  gmap.  by  hii  la^'i 
order,  in  acareh  of  a  aheep,  be  laid  wnseif  down  ui  a 
cave,  where  he  fell  saleep,  and  alept  U*  i%  yean. 
He  then  made  his  appeamnce  anwug  his  feUoe-eitii 
sens  with  long  haii  and  a  dowina  beard,  and  witb  ■ 
knofHedge  of  medicine  and  natnru  history  which  tfan 
appeared  mere  than  baau.  Another  idw  stciy  uU 
of  this  Cietan  ia,  that  be  had  a  power  of  scodiif  bii 
sool  oat  of  bis  body  and  recalling  it  at  pleaane.  Ilk 
added,  tiiat  be  bad  familiar  inteieonrae  with  the  goJi, 
and  peeeeeeed  tbe  power  of  prophecy.  Tbs  ertnt  d 
his  life  for  which  be  is  beet  known,  wu  hit  fi«t  to 
Adiene  at  tbe  requeet  vS  the  inhabitants,  is  ndv  U 
pare  tfie  way  far  dw  legialaliia  of  Sokm  bjr  peiifaa- 
tlone  and  pn^ttatorf  aanifiees.  llMia  ntes  mm 
eakalated,  aceordinv  to  lfa»  apMt  of  the  age,  to  allij 
tbe  fends  sod  party  diaeatMioM  which premikd  then; 
and,  altbovgfa  iriiat  be  enjoined  waa  mostly  of  a  reli- 
gions nature  (for  inetance,  tbe  eecrificeofahamm  vie- 
tim,  the  consecration  of  a  tonile  to  the  Eaneaides, 
and  of  two  allan  to  HybrisandAmidaia,  Ibi  iwoeni 
powers  which  wore  exerting  thek  infiMoce  sb  ihi 
Athenians),  there  can  be  litUe  doobi  bat  tkat  Usol^ 
waa  politic  al,  and  that  Solon's  constiMioawMdd  lam 
have  been  accepted,  had  it  not  been  wceuiawBiUdaiw 
aanetioned  by  eome  perarni,  who,  like  Epiawiilm 
claimed  from  men  little  teao  than  theveuarationdstM 
a  anperior  being.  Tbe  Athenians  wished  to  rewud 
Epimcnides  with  weaKh  and  public  bononra,  bnt 
refnsed  to  aeoept  any  remnneration,  and  only  diaiH^ 
ed  t  bnneh  of  tbe  aecmd  olive-tree,  flU  a  dseree  * 
petpetnal  fiiendship  between  Athens  and  his  nUiTt 
city.— We  probabl^  owe  moat  of  the  woodeifnl  uIm, 
relative  to  Epimenidea,  to  the  CreUna,  who  wen,  M 
a  provotb,  famons  for  diw  powers  of  invantioi.  All 
that  ia  credible  concerning  him  is,  that  ha  wsi  anu 
of  eaporior  ttlenis,  who  pretended  to  have  inMeamM 
with  the  gods;  and,  to  aapport  hie  preteaMasi liTM 
in  retirement  upon  die  epontaneooa  produetiinsoftot 
earth,  end  practised  variona  arte  of  iropostun.  Fe^ 
b^M,  in  his  honra  of  pretended  inspiration,  be  bd  u* 
art  of  appearing  toully  insensible  and  entranced,  Rtuu 
would  easily  be  mistaken,  by  ignoiant  ^eelBlon,  lix 
a  power  of  dismissing  and  ncaiuing  his  qiiiit- 
menidea  ia  said  to  have  lived,  after  hiaratnn  to  CiM 
t6  tbe  age  of  167  yeare.  Divine  hooona  wen  m 
him  aftw  hia  deMh  by  tbe  auperatitious  Cietaaa.  « 
has  no  other  claims  to  be  mentioned  amnig  pbil«^ 
phera,  except  that  be  composed  a  tbec^oDTt  ■>» 
poems  concerning  religious myeteriea.  He  wnMuO 
a  poem  on  the  A»onantie  expedition,  and  other  wsnth 
whidi  are  entir^  loot.  Hie  treatise  m  onclet  w 
responses,  mentMnod  by  St  Jerome,  is  said  u  bin 
been  tbe  work  frma  irinch  St  Paol  quotes  in  lbs  (fu- 
do  to  Titos  (I,  13.— Conaolt  ifetttrwt.  J>iiwsi» 
mu  Kreta,  Leipx  ,  IMl.—EtuycL  Ut.  Jewi  .™- 
9,  p.  479.— Diog.  Uert.,  1,.  109.— Fat  JfajL.9,11 
—Pirn.,  7,  53.— iln#W.,«*et,  S,  9.— fii^stf' 
lervef  Pk^uopky,  vol.  1,  p.  183,  eeaq.) 

EnHftTBns,  a  vm  «r  lapetoa  and  ClyoieGii.  «x 
of  die  Oeeanidea.  He  ineonndaiat^  nuiQw  |^ 
dots,  by  whom  he  had  Pyitba,  tbe  wife  of  I^«uM 
Tbe  legend  connected  with  hia  ne«»o  will  be  tBoad  wi- 
der the  article  Pandora.  j_ 

EptafiTRiB,  a  patronymic  of  Pynba,  the  dangW" 
of  EmmelheuB.   (Oetd,  Met.,  1,  S90.) 

EpiPHiNii,  I.  a  town  of  Cilieis  Canipostn^  i»» 
east  of  Anaaaibus,  end  aitiiate  on  the  small  nv<rt/» 
sue,  Beer  tbe  range  of  Mount  Amanua.  It  »  ">* 
SmfeiuUtar.  5,  37.>-II.  A  city  of  Syna. « 

the  Orentes,  below  Apamea.  It«  Oriental  and  (iwif^ 
waa  HmmO.  ud  H  vne  teekooedbf  th-po(VweriW 
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Cut  one  ol  the  meet  megDiSeent  citiee  in  the  w<N:ld, 
omu  been  ioanded,  u  umf  imagined,  by  Hamatb, 
ne  a  tha  •on  of  CanaeiL  Alwaien  ie  fraq^entlj 
aade  to  HMUlh  in  the  Old  TeetwBMit.  (Coinpue 
Genuit,  10,  18.— 2  Smwel,  9  0.— 3  Kingt,  48,  34. 
—Jaw.,  'U,  38. — '.Afluw,  6,3.}  Its  name  wm  cban- 
nd  to  Ewciuuea,  in  honour  of  Antioc&ua  Epipbanes. 
11  u  vow  Smut,  and  wae  in  modom  titneg  the  Hat  of 
an  An^Mn  dmuitj,  to  wbch  tbe  geognpbex  Abalfeda 
Woi^  (ilWdo,  r«£.  p.  m.—Po6oeit, 
nl»,p.  UfK—Mmmart,  voL  6,      I,  p.  461.) 

EriFoIns  (sOMCrieiw),  I.  «  mniama  of  Antioduu 
IT.,  King  of  Syn.— II.  A  nunana  of  Pudanty  V., 
Kii^of  £ot^ 

EnnLUdva,  a  biahi^  of  SaUmu  is  Cypnw,  in  the 
Eaaith  taiaij.    He  waa  bom  of  Jewish  paienU,  at  a 
Tillage  caDed  Beaandocan,  near  Elentheit^Ua,  in  Pal- 
eatiaa,  abont  A  J).  330,  and  appeara  to  have  been  eda- 
catad  ii  ^ffft,  where  be  imbibed  the  pdnciplea  of  tbe 
Gnoeliea.   At  length  be  left  those  beietica,  and,  be- 
commp  an  sacetic,  retomed  to  Palestine  and  adopted 
tbediseii^aeof  St,  jmiaxion,the  founder  of  roonachism 
ia  that  coontry.   Epipbaniua  erected  a  moiAtery  near 
tba  pUce  of  bis  biitb,  orer  which  be  presided  till  be 
«wiBadolH«tK^ofSaIamiain367.   Here  he  remain- 
ad  about  SGjaarif  and  coiqioeed  moat  of  his  writings. 
In  391  be  cooinwnced  a  controTersy  with  John,  blstop 
of  Jenmleai.  nitiin  to  the  Platonic  'doctrine*  of  the 
(earned  and  UMrioua  Oiigeo,  i^ainst  which  be  wrote 
•nd  piea^ied  with  implacable  hittemesa.   John  £a- 
Tcnired  Oiigen's  views,  but  Epiphaniua  found  in  Tho- 
?|diilns.  the  Tiolent  bishop  of  Alezandrea,  a  worthy 
soadjntor.  iriiOk  in  399,  cuvensd  a  connc^  and  cod- 
domnad     the  worits  <^  CMgan.   Enphaniat  bintBelf 
then  called  a  comHrQ  in  Cypmt,  A-D.  401,  and  reit- 
ented  this  condenmation,  uier  which  he  wrote  to  SL 
-  Cbryaoetom,  then  biabop  of  Constantinople,  requesting 
him  to  do  the  same.    On  finding  this  prelate  diain- 
eUned  to  aaactioo  hia  violent  proceedii^  be  forthwith 
npu'red  to  ConrtanritKyle,  wi  tba*  purpose  of  exciting 
the  ioAojfa  of  that  dioMse  to  join  in  executing  tbe  de- 
creas  «^ich  his  Cjrpiian  council  had  issued ;  but,  hav- 
vg  entered  a  cborcn  in  tbe  city  id  order  to  repeat  bis 
'"■iVfmM,  be  was  forewanied  by  Chnraostom  of  the 
QegaUtj  of  bia  conduct,  and  was  obliged  to  desist. 
Exupenlcd  at  diis  disappointment,  he  applied  to  tbe 
impehal  court  for  assistance,  where  he  soon  embroiled 
himadf  wUh  the  Empreas  Eudozia ;  for,  on  the  occa- 
non  of  bn  addng  hun  to  pray  Ua  the  yonng  Theodo- 
nua,  who  wm  dangeioaaljr  iU,  fae  replied  tint  hei  son 
dioold  not  die,  (vorided  ahe  would  not  patronise  the 
defeoden  of  (^igeo.    To  this  presumptuous  message 
the  empress  indignantly  answered,  that  her  son's  lue 
was  not  in  tbe  power  of  Epiphanius,  whose  prayers 
were  nrtable  to  save  that  of  his  own  archdeacon,  who 
bed  recently  died.   After  Urns  vainly  endeavouring  to 
gratify  hia  aectarian  animoaity,  he  resolved  to  return 
to  Cypnia  ;  but  he  died  at  sea  on  the  paasage,  A.B. 
403.    The  principal  works  of  Epiphsnius  are,  1.  Ha- 
tapufv,  or  axreatise  on  Heresies,  that  ia,  peculiar  sects 
[atpivetf)-    This  ia  the  most  important  oi  hia  wriiinss. 
It  treat*     eighty  sects.  Cram  ttu  time  of  Adam  to  lue 
bicer  mxt  of  the  4di  centaij.   2.  'Avoice^a^oMNJir, 
ar  an  Epitome  of  tbe  Fuanon.   3.  'Ayajpurov,  or 
a  THacamm  on  the  Faith,  explaining  the  doctrine  of 
■he  Trinitj,  Reaanectioo*  die   4.  A  treatise  on  tbe 
sncienit  we^hts,  measures,  and  coioa  of  Ibe  Jews. — 
EiMphamiis  was  an  austere  and  auperetitioua  ascetic, 
Biidj  as  a  bitter  controversialist,  be  ol^en  resorts  to  very 
faiae  afpnnenta  foe  the  refutation  of  heretics.  That 
his  iaaceiua^  and  credulity  were  equal  to  his  religious 
wrn*,  ia  usaxent  from  bia  numerous  mistakes  in  iin> 
portsnt  mKoiiesl  facts,  and  his  reliance  on  any  f&ise 
and  feoliab  reports.    Jerome,  however,  admires  Epi- 
abanivB  tox  ^       in      Hebrew,  Syriac,  Egyptian, 
iSmekt        latin  languages,  and  accordingly  styles  him 


"  Fentagtettua"  (UevrayXuTTos),  or  tbe  Ftve-liH^|i|*^ 
Qut  Scdiger  calls  him  an  ignorant  man,  who  cowpi^ 
ted  tba  gnalaat  bbmdaia,  told  tba  gtaaf^t  faMuad^ 
and  knnr  ntai  to  BOtUng  abont  either  Hebrew  oi 
Greek.  Still  his  wtttinga  are  of  great  value,  as  cod- 
taining  nnmeioiis.  citations  from  curious  worka  wbidi 
are  no  lo^zer  extant.  The  best  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  of  Petavins,  Pont,  3  vols,  fol.,  1623,  and.  Coh. 
1683.  (Dh  Pm,  BiU.  EccL,  vol.  3.— CatxV  LH- 
Hit.-^Ba^  iltcf.,  X.  v.—Clariu'a  Succawm  of  <Sa 
crtd  lAUntum.-^EaoK.  VaefiU  KvneUdge,  vol.  9,  p 
477.) 

GfipSimb,  a  piece  of  elevated  and  broken  ground, 
sloping  down  towards  the  city  of  Syracuse,  but  pre- 
ci^tous  on  the  other  side.  It  received  its  name  ngm 
the  circumstance  of  its  overlooking  Syracnse.  Hence 
Tbucydides  (6, 96)  temsriu,  infS/Moroi  viri  tw  2vp- 
oKOveUni,  di^  ro  httwolXiQ  ret!  tuUov  elviu,  'Ettiito- 
XaL  (CoBMilt  Gjitfcr,  U  Siti$  tt  Origin$  Syracu*- 
arum,  p.  63,  «en-) 

Epiatrs,  a  oonntiy  to  the  west  of  Thesoaly,  lying 
along  tbe  Hadrutic.  The  Greek  tnm^apos,  which 
anawers  to  tbe  English  word  mavdand,  appears  to  have 
been  applied  at  a  very  early  period  to  mt  nHthwestr 
en  pfistion  of  Qieace  which  is  situated  between  tbe 
olwio  of  Findna  and  the  loniaii  Gtdf,  and  batiraeD  tbe 
Ceraunitii  Honttaiu  and  the  rivac  Achdofie ;  tbii 
name  being  probably  used  to  distioguieh.  it  from  the 
large,  populous,  and  wealthy  island  m  Canjn,  wUcli 
lay  oppmite  to  the  ooaat.  It  appeara  that,  in  very 
ancient  timaa,  Acamania  was  also  mcluded  in  tbe  term, 
and  in  that  case  the  name  must  have  bean  used  In 
opposition  to  all  the  islands  lying  along  tba  coast 
(Slrei.,  453.— ifont..  Od.,  14,  100.)  The  aneient 
geography  of  Epims  was  attended  withgrcatdifficnlliei 
even  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  Tbe  cotutiy  had  not  then 
recovered  from  the  eSsctsof  tbe  destruction  caaaed  by 
Paulua  .£milius  in  167  B.C.,  who  destroyed  aevaniy 
towne,  and  redoced  to  slureiy  160,000  of  tbe  inhabi- 
tants. {PoM.t  m.  Stnt^  p.  833.— Zm.,  46,  34.— 
PhU.,  Vit.  Paid.  JBmO.,  c.  After  this  the  greet- 
er  part  of  the  country  remained  in  a  state  of  alwilute 
deaolatioq,  and,  where  there  were  any  inhabitanta,  the)' 
had  iwthiag  bot  villages  and  xuios  to  dwell  in.  (iSitrai.. 
387.) — The  inhabitants  of  Epirus  were  scarcely  cooaid- 
ered  Hellenic.  The  population  in  early  times  had 
been  Pelasgic.  {Strab.,  321. ^The  oracle  at  Dodona 
;  was  always  called  Pelasgic,  and  -maoy  names  of  places 
ia  Epirus  were  also  borne  by  the  Pdasne  cities  of 
(he  <^poeite  coast  of  Italy.  {Nielmkr,  Out.  Horn., 
vol.  1,  p.  34)  But  trniptHms  of  Illyriaiia  had  barba- 
rized tlw  4boIe  nation ;  and  though  Herodotus  spesjts 
of  The^rotia  aa  a  part  of  Hellas,  be  refers  raUwr  to 
its  old  condition,  when  it  waa  a  celebrated  seat  et 
the  Felwtans,  than  to  its  state  at  tbe  tine  when  he 
wrote  hialusto^.  In  their  moia  of  cuttii^  the  hair, 
in  then  coatniiM,  and  in  their  btngoags,  tm  Epiiotes 
resembled  the  Maoedonians,  who  were  an  lUyriiD 
race.  {Strab.,  337.)  Theopompus  Oaf.  Sinb.,  338) 
divided  tbe  inoabitants  of  Epims  into  fborteen  di%r- 
ent  tribes,  of  which  the  most  renowned  were  the  Cha 
onians  wtd  MolocMans,  wbo  aoccessiveiy  ouintaincd 
a  ptapondeMDce  in  this  coaotry.  Tbe  MokMsiaBa 
claimed  doMent  from  Molosans,  too  of  Nantolamos 
and  Andromache.  Tradition  r^xwted,  that  tne  son  oi 
Achilles,  Naoptolemus,  or  Fynhus,  aa  he  is  also  ealled, 
baviiu[  crosaed  from  Thesaaly  into  Epims  on  bis  re- 
turn from  tbe  siege  of  Troy,  was  induced,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  an  oracle,  to  settle  in  tbe  latter  country,  where, 
having  su^ugated  a  considerable  extent  of  teiritoty, 
he  traosmitted  his  newly-formed  kiagdom  to  Molsasua 
hia  son  by  ADdroatadw,  from  whom  bis  sobjecU  de 
rived  the  name  of  Mi^osu.  (Pind.,  Ntm.,  7,  66. 
Scymnus  of  Chioe  cooceivea  Pyzrhus  to  ba^e  been  the 
son  ofNeoplolemus(v.  446).  The  histoiy  of  M(rioas)B 
I  is  involved  iit  great  obscnrity  until  the  period  nt  ^ 
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PvMian  innaion,  when  the  nBtne  «f  Admetiu,  king  of 
the  MolOMi,  oectm  from  ihe  etrenrnttsnM  of  hia  an- 
iag  ftKHOOorij  aflbrded  ■heUer  to  Hioratitoeln  wh«D 
in  aztle  and  tmitaad  by  his  MiemiM,  BMioa^  the  m- 
flncnee  of  OM  eviebniad  alatewiMn  bad  pttmoorij 
been  exertsd  sgaioat  bim  in  mkm  aegottathwia  wtrien 
ha  had  eairied  ob  at  Atbcm.  The  iSuS»  of  tUa  in- 
«mtn^  anacdot-e,  u  they  wo  fnmiriied  by  ThQeyd- 
id«s,  aerrv  to  Jff0v6  tbe  wMkaeaa  aa  well  st  porerty 
of  ^  Moloatian  ehttfa  compered  with  the  leading 
powera  of  Greece  at  tbat  time.  {Tkueyd.,  1,  180.) 
Admetus  vraa  aucceeded  by  hia  aon  Tbarypas  or  T)tt- 

ambaa,  who  appear*  to  IWTe  been  a  minor  towarda 
■  bagimipg  ^  Pekmonneaian  war,  vriieo  we 
find  bis  sobiMts  aaalstiiw  ttie  Ambraeiala  in  their  in- 
vaaion  of  Aeanianio.  lliueydidea,  en  that  oeesaion, 
reports,  that  Sabylin^a,  prince  of  AtinUnia,  waa 
gnudian  to  Thnrbaa  {3,  80).  Tharybae  ie  represent- 
ed by  Plntatcb  (Vit.  Pyrrh.yu  a  wise  and  aUe  men- 
aicb,  and  as  eneonraging  science  and  litMstaie.  His 
SBeoesaer  is  not  known;  bat  aome  jam  aftorwe  hear 
•r  a  prine*  eaHad  Aleatis,  «dio  was  dsthMned  by  his 
■obwetat  bat  TMloMd  by  Dfai^ios  of  Syracose. 
{DM.  Bic,  16,  IS.— PouMR..  1, 11.)  Neoptolemua, 
his  son,  reigned  bat  for  a  short  time,  and  left  the 
crown  to  hie  brotber  Arybas,  together  with  the  care  of 
Ua  cfaUieo.  A)exand«r,  the  eMest  of  dtese,  socceed- 
ed  Us  naele,  and  was  the  first  soreieiga  of  Bpfnia 
who  raised  the  ebaiaeter  and  fsne  of  that  eonitry 
oBong  foraign  nations  by  his  talents  and  nionr.  Hn 
sister  Olympiaa  bad  been  married  to  Pbtlip  of  Maee- 
doR,  before  nis  accession  to  the  throne  of  Epime ;  and 
the  fnandahip  thus  cemented  between  the  two  mon- 
arehs  waa  siil)  hrtber  strengthened  by  the  union  of 
Alexander  with  Cte^tra,  the  daughter  of  Hiilip. 
It  was  daring  the  eelebrstion  of  these  noptials  at 
Edossa  that  tba  Sing  of  MaeeAm  was  assasnnated.  '■ 
Aleisnder  of  Eptns  seenw  to  bars  been  an  ambitious 
prince,  deainus  of  eenqoest  and  renown ;  and,  though 
n  bare  no  certain  infbmation  of  the  erents  which 
oeeaired  during  his  reign,  tUbre  ia  good  reason  for  be- 
liering  that  he  anited  the  Chaonians,  Thesprotians, 
and  ouer  Epmitio  elans,  ttwether  with  the  Molonians, 
ander  his  amy;  aa  we  fina  die  titte  of  Kii^of  Upkat 
Arst  aasoned  by  him.  (DioJ:  Sie.,  19,  79. — AroAo, 
380.)  Haring  been  applied  to  by  the  Taientines  to 
aid  them  against  the  attacks  of  the  Lucani  and  Bmtii, 
be  esgei^  eeized  tbfs  oppnttinity  of  adding  to  hia 
lame  and  enlarging  his  dominiona.  He  therefore 
siossed  orer  into  Italy  with  a  considerable  force,  and, 
bad  ba  been  |mipei^  seconded  by  the  Tarentines 
tod  the  olbar  eoloaios  of  Msgna  Grecia,  the  barbs- 
tisBs,  after  being  dafeated  in  several  engagements, 
most  has*  baeo  eeiM)DOied.  Bat  Alexander,  being  left 
to  hi*  own  resooTces  and  exertions,  was  at  length  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  and  slain  near  the  fated  walla 
of  Pandosia.  in  tba  Bratian  territon.  (£».,  8,  S4. — 
mrahe,  S56.>  On  the  desUi  of  Alexander  the  crown 
desolved  oa  his  eoosia  .faeides,  the  aon  of  Arybaa 
the  former  king,  of  whom  littte  is  known,  except  fbat, 
having  raised  sn  army  to  assist  Olympiss  aminst  Oas- 
aander,  hia  aoldier*  mutinied  and  deposed  him ;  not 
longafter,  however.  h»  appears  to  have  been  reinstated. 
[Dtod.  Sie.,  19,  M.)  Hia  brother  Alcetas,  who  sne- 
ceeded  him,  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Caassnder, 
which  iKoveid  onfortanate ;  fi»r,being  defoated,hia  do- 
auniMia  waiaoserrim  by  the  foreos  of  hia  vietorioiis  en- 
emy, and  behimsdf  vraspntto  deathby  Usrebellioas 
fOfajeots.  (Dui.Sk.,  19,99.)  The  name  of  Pyrrhna, 
wbo  now  ascended  the  throne,  sheds  s  lustre  on  the  an- 
otls  of  Eptna,  and  gives  to  iu  history  an  importance 
't  never  would  otbetwise  have  possessed.  (Vid.  Pyr- 
rhiis.|  Alezandsr,  ik»  eldest  son  of  Pyrrbos,  soceeed- 
ad  aia  father,  whom  he  aoi^t  to  emalate  by  attempting 
afiaditbaeonqoaatof  Maeedoo.  OntbisoeoasionAn- 
tmma  Gonatts  ana  wafai  vaDaoMied  and  drfrai  ftom 
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Us  domituoDs;  But  Demetihi*,  hia  urn,  ntvnvnM 
another  army,  attacked  Alexander,  and  presoi^  com- 
pelled him  to  evacuate  the  Mscedonian  tenitoiy.  (Jtu- 
fm,  86, 9.—Frtmtift.,  Strat.,  8.)  At  the  ei^lion  ft 
two  odier  Hiaiijnificurt  idgns,  tin  nyal  of  dis 
iBaeidaa  beeommg  extinct  the  Bpirots  detennimd  t« 
adopt  a  repnbliean  form  of  government,  which  pn- 
vailed  nntn  the  subjugation  of  Macedon  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Having  been  accused  of  faroortog  Perms  ir 
Uie  laat  Macedonian  war,  tbey  became  the  objecu  ol 
the  bittereat  vengeance  of  the  Romans,  who  treated 
iS&  mifbrtunate  nation,  ss  we  have  already  remaiiKd, 
with  nnetampled  and  detestsble  severi^.  Epinn, 
having  loat  its  independence,  waa  thenceforth  anncied 
as  a  province  to  die  Roman  empire. — We  may  coniiila 
Epiraa  aa  boanded  on  the  north  by  Illyru  and  part  e! 
Mseedonis,  from  the  Acroceraonian  moantsin*  to  tbt 
eentrst  cfasin  of  Pindus.  In  this  direction  the  lira 
Aons  would  be  the  natontl  line  of  separation  betwera 
these  two  eonntriea.  The  Pmnei  and  T^nmibsi, 
who  occupied  the  upper  valley  at  that  river,  being 
generally^  looked  npon  as  Epirotie  tribes,  wfiffe  tbi 
Orsat«  and  Elymiot«,  contignona  to  dtem  on  tbt 
north,  were  certainly  inclndra  wiAin  the  fimits  ei 
Macedonia.  On  the  side  of  Theasaly,  Pindus  formed 
another  natural  barner,  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  lim 
Aradnho^  which  served  to  psrt  the  Cassopari  and  oth- 
er MtAoesiaB  ehns  fiom  Um  conntiy  of  the  Atlaminei. 
But  aa  the  v^blie  of  Ambrseia,  vrbieh  oecupied  boA 
banks  of  tUs  river  near  its  entttnce  into  die  Ambn- 
cian  gulf,  became  a  portion  of  Epims  after  it  cetaed 
to  enjoy  a  separate  political  existence,  we  must  remore 
the  southern  boundary  of  this  province  to  the  vicit 
itv  of  Argoa  and  the  territory  of  the  Amriiilochius. 
Efpims,  though  in  many  rennets  wild  ana  monntun- 
OSS,  was  esteemed  a  rich  and  Antile  country.  Iu 
pastures  produced  the  finest  oxen,  and  horses  od-' 
rivalled  for  their  speed.  It  vna  also  famous  foi  ■ 
large  breed  of  dogs,  dience  called  Molossi ;  sad  mod- 
em travelleTs  have  noticed  the  size  and  ferocity  oi 
these  dogs  at  At  {iresent  day.  E^irua  corree^ids  u 
the  Lower  ARaitia  of  modem  tmies.  The  foDon'- 
ing  Is  the  sccount  given  of  the  present  aspect  of  the 
country  by  Malte-Bran.  "  The  climate  of  Jaivtct  Al- 
bania is  eolder  than  that  of  Greece;  the  spring  does  D0( 
set  in  before  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  heat  of  mot- 
m(9risoi^>ressive  in  July  sndAngnst :  in  these  month* 
many  streams  and  rivers  are  drained,  the  gnss  ud 
plants  are  vritbered.  The  vintage  begins  in  Septcm- 
MT,  and  die  heavy  raina  during  December  ate  nc- 
ceeded  in  January  by  some  days  of  iroaly  weather. 
{PmmtmUe,  vol.  S,  p.  969,  seqq.)  The  oak-trees, 
and  there  is  almost  everr  kind  of  uiem,  amve  at  great 
perfection:  the  plane,  ttie  cypresa,  and  manniferoos 
aah  appear  near  the  aeacoast,  beside  the  laurel  snd 
the  lentisk ;  but  the  foreats  on  Pindus  consist  chiefly 
ofcedsis,pine,tarch,andcheMniit-trees.  (Ptrnqumlle, 
vol.  S,  p.  188  and  274.— iil.,  vol.  4.  p.  413.)  Minv 
of  the  mountams  are  arid  and  stcril ;  such  aa  are  suf- 
ficiently watered  are  verdant,  or  covered  vrith  the  wild 
vine  and  thick  groups  of  eldera ;  in  n»ing  their  sides 
are  covered  with  flowers ;  the  violet,  toe  namissoa,  and 
hyaciotb  appear  in  the  ssme  profusion  as  in  the  mild 
districts  of^ftaly.  The  iidiabnanta  cnltivato  cotton  and 
ailk ;  but  the  olive,  for  want  of  proper  care,  does  not 
yield  an  abnndant  harvest ;  the  Amphilochian  peach,  lbs 
Aita  not,  and  the  ijahiee,  grow  jn  a  wild  atate  In  -fas 
woods  and  tmeultmted  luid.  EfHrtia  was  one*  ft- 
mons  for  its  oxen ;  the  breed  was  improved  by  Ring 
Pynhus  (PUn.,  7,  Ai.—AriMtot.,  Hist.  A*.,  8,  16]: 
it  hae  now  degenerated ;  they  ate  small,  atonlcd,  and 
ill*Bhaped.  iine  boraea  of  the  same  coun%  are  atill 
excellent."  {Mak^Brun,  Oeogr.,  vol.  6,  p.  ITV. 
Am.  ed.) 

EroatoOtix,  I.  a  leading  duaflun  among  the  .£dui 
.  fai  Oanl    He  commanded  Uie  fcrcoa  of  &  eonnUT' 
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mm  ia  tbeir  war  with  tho  Se^oani)  before  CMac**  u- 
ani  in  GaoL  (B.  G.,  7,  67.)  He  afterwafd  want 
«Tei  to  tbe  nde  of  Teicingetorix,  in  the  great  ioaui- 
Kclion  ajninat  the  Roman  power,  but  was  taken  jnia- 
ma  by  Guar.  IB.  G.,  7,  65.-3.,  63.— A.,  67.) 
— H.  Awrth«  .£dQaa  leader^  meotioiuid  by  Caaar. 
{B.C.,  7,  76.) 

EtttIois,  a  pationjinic  given  to  Per^^untea,  the 
■onof^jtus  and  iheconofMnionof  Ascaniua.  (Virg., 
£n.,  6,  M7 

£ii7lBLt,  a  leatival  estaUiflbed  at  Rome  by  Romu- 
jn  h  hoooar  of  Mars,  .when  hozae^acea  and  gamea 
«cte  eiliitHted  in  lite  Campos  MaiUoa.  It  took  (dace 
on  de  S7th  of  February.  {Varro,  ie  L.  I^.,  fi,  3.— 
OvA,  Fait.,  S,  85S.} 

EqolTKa,  il^  name  of  an  order  in  the  Roman  atate. 
Tlietr  oii^D,  according  to  the  old  tradition,  was  this: 
Romolns,  hanog  divi&d  bi»  subjects  into  three  tdbea, 
cboM  fion  each  100  yDOBg  men«  wkon  be  daatioed 
to  scire  OD  horseback,  and  act  as  his  body-gnaid.  This 
body  of  csrahy  was  called  the  Cetera,  am  afterward 
the  Eqmila.   iD'um.  Hal.,  2, 130   Niebnbr  supposea 
iSm.  HtaL,  Tol.  I,  p.  83S},  that  whereas  Patret  and 
P«/nrn  were  titles  of  honour  for  individuals,  Cderu 
«u  the  name  of  the  iritole  clasa  as  distii^uiabod  from 
lbs  rest  of  the  wuioo.  The  three  centuries  of  the  Ce> 
kra  were  called  by  the  same  names  as  the  three  tribes 
trfthe  patricians,  namely,  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Xiocerea. 
Tbeit  tribooes  sre  spoken  of  sa  a  college  of  priests 
(Dion.  Htd.,  3,  64),  and  it  appears  that  the  tribes  of 
the  patricians  had  also  tribunes.   {Dim.  Hal.,  3,  7.) 
UoreoTcr,  when  it  is  said  thatTarquiniuaPriscusmade 
three  new  centuiies,  which  he  added  to  the  former  thru, 
and  that  the  whole  went  onder  the  name  of  the  Sex 
Sm^uom,  m  the  Siz-  Equestrian  Cmhuies,  wa  caiqiol 
doobt  ual  the  alteratioa  which  be  intiodaced  was  «  ci»- 
stitotwna^  and  not  men^  a  military  one ;  that,  in  fact, 
the  centuries  which  he  urmed  were,  like  the  original 
Ame,  tribes  of  houses ;  tbst  hia  iimovation  was  noUiing 
but  an  extension  of  the  political  division  of  Rome  oo- 
dei  Romolus.    (Nielmkr,  Mom.  Hut.,  vol.  I,  p.  3^^.) 
When  Senine  Tnllins  established  the  eomitia  of  }h» 
centmies,  hA  received  the  Sez  SvffragiiL,  which  In- 
dnded  all  tb&  patricians,  into  his  nrat  class,  and  to 
them  ha  »3dea  twelve  other  equestrian  centuries,  ihade 
ip  of  the  licbest  of  the  plebeian  order.  \Niebuhr, 
vol,  1,  p.  427.)   The  ancient  writers  appear  to  baviD 
Ubomed  under  some  great  confuaion  with  r^aid  to 
tbis  anaogsment.   Livy  (1,  43)  makes  a  proper  dia- 
ttnctiOD  between  the  twelve  e^nestriaa  centuriea 
•ted  by  Serrios,  ind  the  six  which  existed  before ;  but 
when  be  states  (1,  36)  that  the  cavalry     the  reign  of 
Tarqnioios  niscus  amounted  to  1800,  be  appears  to 
be  antedating  the  origin  of  the  eighteen  equestrian  cen- 
lories  wliicb  formed  part  of  the  constitution  of  Scrvius. 
To  the  estaUlshment  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  the  oro- 
aiioQ  of  a  tiody  of  Equites,  as  a  distinct  order,  seems  to 
6edoaL    The  pUa  of  Spasms,  to  a  cettain  extent, 
ifcotical  with  that  of  Solon.   The  object  of  both  legis< 
Utors  was  to  break  down  the  limits  to  which  the  old 
aristocracy  was  confined,  and  to  set  up  an  order  of 
.  wealth  by  the  side  of  the  order  of  fainb ;  not,  however, 
that  when'  a  person  could  produce  hia  400,000  ses- 
tefcea,  he  became  ipio  jtcUt  a  knight,  as  was  the  esse 
IB  after  time*.   (Aor.»  J^pisf.,  1*  1,  67.)  According 
to      Servian  constitotioo.  good  birth  oi  the  sanction 
of  tlie  ceuors  was  necessary  for  gaining  a  j^e  in  the 
Moeatxiaa  orde:.    i^Fidyb.,  6,  30.— -Ztnuinw,  7,  19.) 
Wben  Cieen  says  (ik  B/^ui.,  3, 30)  that  Taiquiniua 
eataUislied  the  eqcestiisn  order  on  the  same  footing  as 
the!  m»  which  it  stood  in  hia  time,  and  alao  attribotea 
to  the  aan^  king  the  asaignina  of  money  to  the  equites 
lor  the  pntchase  aul  keep  of  their  horses,  he  is  evi- 
dently tnconsiatant.  In  Taiqoin^s  time,  that  is,  before 
diem  WS9  va$  ^ebaian  aider,  it  was  natural  enoo^ 
Jiat  tba  tioaKat  pitricianiw  sh^  wens  obliged  to  aorva 


OB  hotsebesk  (just  as  the  Imre^r  Athens  wan 
poocer  class  ihiui  the  HevwooufUiuo'Oi,  Piut.,  Vti 
SoL,  c.  18),  should  be  famished  with  the  means  foi 
doing  so.  But  the  caae  was  difiermt  with  the  eqettw^ 
after  the  estahUafament  of  an  aider  of  wealth.  Amu 
mig^  then  be  of  equeeUieB  rsnk»  and  yet  havi*  m 
hone  aaeigoed  him.  Uma,  on  the  o^  band,  we  -find, 
at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Veii,  a  number  of  equites 
scrrii^  on  horseback  at  their  own  expense  (Lm.,  6, 7)  ; 
and,  on  Uw  contrary,  L.  Tarqnitiua,  who  was  a  patri 
cuDf  was  obliged  to  serve  on  foot  from  hia  poverty. 
(Zm.,  8,  87.)  Fnim  thia  it  ^^aan  pnbabla  that  • 
certata  aom  was  fixed,  wUeh  it  wu  not  aeseswry  for 
every  e^aiet  to  have,  Irat  the  possessor  of  which  was 
obliged  to  aerreon  barsaback  at  hie  own  axpense  if 
no  horse  cookl  be  given  him  by  the  publio ;  and  that 
those  whose  lartaoe  f«U  short  of  this,  were  oUiged  to 
serve  in  the  iufaatiy  ender  the  same  oimumstaDcea. 
The  lieolanant  of  the  dictator  was  called  "  the  chief 
ot  the  equites"  (au^tsr  emubm) ;  and  alUwagh  in 
later  times  he  was  appointed  to  thia  office  by  the  die 
tatac  himeeli^  it  is  ^bable,  as  Niebohr  conjectures 
(voL  .1,  p.  ft59),  that  ha  was  origioally  elected  by  the 
13  coBturies  of  plebeian  aqbitee,  just  as  the  dictator  or 
magitUr  popuU  was  chosen  -by  the  sac  sn^huM,  or, 
in  other  words,  by  the  fopitbt$  or  petrieiwM.— WiA  re- 
gard to  the  functions  of  the  aqwlaa,  beeides  their  mil- 
itaiy  duties,  thsy-bad  to  act  aa^fdice*  or  ^a^^meo  un- 
der the  Sampronian  Uwi  under  the  Senilian  law  the 
judices  iMre  chosen  from  the  senate  aa  well  as  from 
the  equites :  by  tlu  Glaueian  law,  the  equitaa  alooa 
pwfarmed  theoiSoe;  and  ao  on,  Iw  sltemste  diangae, 
till  the  law  of  Anrelius  CotU,  B.C.  70,  by  vthich  the 
judieee  vfere  chosen  iiom  lite  acnatecs,  eqailas,  ead 
tribnni  ■nuai.—ThB  aquitea  also  fanaad  the  ptAlie 
raveoaea.  '^oaa  who  wan  enpafled  in  <hia  bunoaa 
were  called  the  fnUieamii  and  thaogh  Cieaio,  who 
was  himself  of  the  equestrian  wdv,  apeaks  of  these 
fannais  ss  "  the  flower  of  ti»  Roaaan  equites,  the  or. 
namant  «f  the  state,  the  safeguard  of  the  republic" 
(pro  PlaMC,  8),  it,i|)peirs  that  they  were  a  set  of  de- 
testable oppresaon,  wba  mada  themsalvas  odicss  is 
all  the  prcninces  by  their  avarioa  and  npaeity.— The 
equips,  as  maybe  inferred  from  what  has  been  alsead; 
Bud,  gndually  lost  the  marks  of  thair  distioetwa  arigin.. 
and  became,  as  they  were  io  the  time  af  Cicero,  for  in* 
stance,  an  ordo  or  claas  of  persons,  as  distinguished 
from  Uie  senate  sod  the  plebs.  Tlmhsd  puticalar 
aeau  aaaigoed  ihem  in  the  ciinua  and  Iboattii  Tha 
inaiania  of  theit  rank,  in  additioo  to  tha  bon^  ware  a 
giddeo  ring,  and  the  oHgwAta  e2a»it«t  or  narrow  bolder 
of  purpla  on  their  diass,  as  disiingaished.  from  the  JaAia 
cjosas^orbrosdhandof theaenatois.  Thelaattwoia- 
Btgiaa  saam  to  have  remained  aftet  the  £[amer  ceased 
topossesaits^triginalaitddistmetiTachaEaater.  (£n- 
cycL  V4.  KmuI.,  vol.  9,  p-  493.) 

£«Dvs  Teidous,  a  tawn  af  SsDUtiniiii  on  tha  Ap' 
pian  Way,  distant,  aacoiding  to  tiw  Itinennas,  twen- 
ty-two  ancient  miles  from  Clnvia,  which  ia  itself  tan- 
milas  northeasi  of  Beaareatan.  (iIaiM)KUt,<<nri.  3, 
p.  331.)  The  term  Toticua  ie  Oacan,  eqwvalent  to 
the  Latin  Mugmit.  {LoMsi,  vol.  3,  p.  608.)  Mnoh 
discussion  has  ariaen  «nong  geopapham  as  to  the  pra> 
cise  aitnatHB  of  thia  place.  Oluvaoas  was  of  opinion 
thi^  it  oortt  to  ba  plaoed  tt  .iriwo  ifioL  /M.^  % 
IS);  othaca  oaar.<l«Mfi  (Pmilli,  VigAffia*  lib.  4. 
c  10);  D'Anvilla  at  Cmttd  Prmm  (Aetsai.  GtogT. 
ie  Vital,  p.  318)^  wfaioh  sepposition  is  nasdy  correct . 
but  the  exsct  site,  according  to  the  report  of  local  an- 
tiquariea,  ia  accniMd  t»  uie  ancient  ohureh  of  St. 
Elwiteria.  a  martyr  who  is  atetad,  in  eld  eeelesiaatieal 
records,  to  have  aoffHad  at^snn.  Thianlaea  « 
aboot  five  milse^stant  fion  Anan^  in  amtbsdy  di^ 
recttoo.  The  hraoch  of  the  AuMn  Way  on  which 
Equoa  Tttticus  stood,  maa  nearly  psralWI  with  that 
vAiih  Honoo  itair'  *"  Imvo  ftwowad  in  hia  wdL 
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intm  fovraey  to  Brandiaiom.  R«  infomu  ns,  tfaat 
be  paoed  die  fi»t  nwbt  after  luTing  left  Bfawrentum 
II  a  villa  eloee  to  Irivioiim,  a  pleM  ritnatod  imong 
tbtincNUitaiBseepantingSiimihiafroinApiilia.  Hot* 
Ke,  in  apsBluDg  of  EquM  Tatteoi,  pleaaantlj  allndea 
to  the  nnmanige^e  natm  of  the  name  m  Terse : 
*'Man*ttrii>pf^f^,quedv»>udicerenmett."  (Sat., 
1,  6, 

EiAurrRATtn,  a  ph^nicfan  of  tolb,  in  the  island  of 
Cmm,  and  grandsoa  of  Aifalotle  a  dsoghter  of  this 
^oeophera.  (Smbii,  488. — Slepfi.  ^xom.,  r.  v. 
lovAif.)  After  having  frequented  the  schools  of  Otay- 
nppaB,  MMndonifl,  and  Tbeopbmstos,  he  passed  eome 
time  at  the  court  of  ScdeDcas  NicatoT,  when  be  gained 
great  repatation  bj  his  disconring  ^e  seeret  maladj 
which  prqr«d  vpea  the  young  Antioehus,  the  aon  of 
the  kingi  who  was  in  lore  with  his  motiwr-in-Iaw, 
Qaeen  otmoDhM.  {Afpitn,  Beli.  Syr.,  e.  1M. — Lh- 
euat,  (b  Dea  Syr.,  e.  17.)  It  was  at  Alexandres,  how- 
erer,  that  be  prioctpallj  practised.  At  last  he  refused 
ahogether  to  visit  the  aick,  and  devoted  bhttself  en- 
*ir^  to  the  stodjr  of  anatomv.  The  bianchep  of  dua 
study  which  an  indebted  to  'him  for  new  diBCovaries, 
are,  amtrng  others,  the  doctrine  of  the  funcUons  of  the 
bi^  and  that  of  the  nemras  eyatem.  lie  has  im- 
mortdind  fannself  by  tin  dtseoveiyof  the  vimlaetete; 
and  be  wouM  seem  to  bm  come  vny  near  diat  94  the 
circulation  of  the  Mood.  Gonpentivo  anatomy  ftur- 
nidied  him  with  Uie  means  of  deseiiblng  the  brain 
nncfa  better  than  had  ever  been  done  beftm  Mm.  He 
also  diatingnished  and  gave  names  (o  the  aariclM  of  the 
heart.  (G(atH,deDogni.Hipf.etPlat.,mf.7,ip.  911, 
asff.— ie  UtuPtrt.,  lib.  8,  p.  UB.—U.,  de  Ad- 
mnulr.  Anat.,  lib.  7,  p.  184.— M.,  c»  Sangw,  &c., 
p.  ttS.)  A  singular  doctrine  of  Erasiatratua  is  tlttt 
of  the  iTvetfta  (pfuimd),  or  the  SfHritnal  anbstaiice 
wUch,  according  to  him,  tils  the  arteries,  which  we  in- 
hale in  resphvtimt,  wtuch  from  the  lungs  makes  its  way 
into  the  arteries,  and  ^en  beetmea  the  vital  principle 
of  Uw  hnmiB  qrttom.  As  long  ta  this  q>im  moves 
about  h  the  arteries,  and  the  Mood  in  the  vdns,  nan 
Mfoys  health ;  but  when,  from  some  eanee  or  other, 
the  veioa  become  contracted,  the  blood  then  spreads 
into  the  arteriee  and  becomes  the  source  of  maladies: 
it  prodncea  fever  when  it  enters  into  some  noble  part 
or  into  the  great  artery;  tnd  inflammations  when  it 
is  found  In  the  less  nObw  parta  or  ia  the  extremities  of 
^arteries.  {QtUn,  Cmm.,  1,  in  Hb.  de  Ifta.  Hum., 
p.  8.)  Eiasistratus  rejected  entinl^  Hood-latting,  aa 
weU  aa  cathartics :  he  auppHed  thor  j^ee  with  (Hcting, 
tepid  bathing,  vomltmg,  and  exarciss.  In  general,  he 
was  attached  to  rimple  remedies :  be  ncognised  what 
was  subsequently  termed  liionneran,  or  the  peeo' 
liar  constltntion  of  different  incGvidneM,  which  makos 
the  aame  ivmedy  act  differently  on  difierent  persons. 
A  (eiw  fragments  of  the  writinsa  of  Era^alratna  btva 
been  proMtved  by  Galen.  {SMB,  BuL  Lit.  Or., 
rol.  8,  p.  40(1,  teqq.—Sfra^  Hi$t.  Med.,  rol  1,  p. 
489,  mq.) 

Ealfo,  one  of  the  Maaea,  who  presided  ovw  lyric, 
tender,  and  amorous  poetry.  She  is  said  to  hare  in- 
vaated  also  byaus  to  Uie  gods,  and  to  hare  preatded 
likvwiaa  orer  pM«aB»«*«fe  dindi^.  Hence  Aneonlua 
•ays, "  PUem  gvrmu  Enoo  Mltai  pede,  cttrmme,  md- 
M.**  {Slj/L  V.  0.)  She  ia  reinesented  aa  crown- 
ed with  TCoea  aoa  myitie,  holding  a  lyre  in  her  band, 
appear*  with  a  ^ghtftil,  and  sometimes  with  a 

£y  and  animated,  look.  (Oompeio  JfoBtr,  ArdOol. 
r  SMit,  p.  084,  «tf«.) 

EtATOsTMbna,  a  «iuagaWied  eontempoiaty  of 
AidlfaiMdas,  boro  at  Oyianov  B.C.  t7«.  He  pos- 
sessed «  variety  of  talents  aeldmn  united  hi  the  aamo 
iadividoat  bat  not  all  in  the-  same  emleenl  degree. 
His  mathematical,  aatranomicri,  and  geognphieu  la- 
bomfs  are  thoee  which  have  leecaed  bn  game  from  ob- 
IvM.   Tha  Alanadnu  adwri  of  •danceo,  iririeh 


flounihed  tmder  &e  first  Ptolemies,  bad  already  pie 
doced  Tteioehares  and  Aristylhs,  whose  a^stitial  ob 
servationa,  made  probaUy  by  the  shadows  ofagDomon, 
and  by  the  armiHary  eiieles  imitative  of  tfiose  of  At 
eelesiral  vault,  retained  coaaiderable  credit  for  cos- 
tnriea  afierwaid,  thongh,  from  these  methods  of  obear 
TEtion,  they  mnst  have  been  extremely  rude  and  im 
parfeet.  Eratosthenes  had  not  wily  the  advanugu 
arising  from  the  inatnimenta  and  lAieervatimu  of  tk 
predecessors,  but  tfie  mat  Alexandtean  libfiij,  whid 
probably  contained  alltbeFheBmdan,  ChaMaie,  Egyp- 
tian, and  Greek  learning  of  the  thne,  was  inumed 
to  Us  superintendence  hf  the  third  Ptolemv  (Euergs- 
tea)  who  invited  him  to  Alexandres ;  and  m  hm 
proof,  in  the  scattered  iragmeota  which  remain  to  m 
of  this  great  nun,  that  weee  advantageo  were  dotjr 
cultivated  to  his  own  fame  and  the  imigraas  af  it. 
fsnt  astronomy.  The  only  work  atiributad  to  fia- 
tOBthenea  which  has  come  down  to  us  entire,  is  «c 
titled  KaraereDiaftol  {Caiaalemim),  and  la  merdy  a 
eaUlogne  of  the  nsmea  of  fbrty-foni  eoostellatidiw, 
and  the  sitDBtions  in  each  conatellation  of  the  prnici- 
pd  atars,  of  which  he  enomeratea  neeriy  fire  hundred, 
but  witboot  one  reference  to  astronomical  measare- 
mont.  We  find  Hipparcbna  quoted  in  it,  and  mentioD 
made  of  the  motion  of  the  pole,  that  of  tha  polar  star 
havii^  been  recognised  by  ry^beaa.  lliesa 
stances,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  vagueness  <K 
the  descriptions,  render  ita  genuineness  eztremeh 
doubtful ;  at  all  events,  it  ia  a  work  of  little  value.  If 
Eratoadienea  be  really  the  author  of  the  "  Catastem- 
mi,"*  it  must  have  been  composed  merely  as  a  ttdt 
meeim,  far  we  Vnd  ham  engaged  in  aattonomieal  »■ 
eeaiebes  fkt  more  exact  and  more  worthy  of  his  gs 
nina.  By  his  obeerrations  be  datemunad,  that  as 
distance  between  the  tropica,  that  is,  twice  theoMiqoi- 
ty  of  dw  ecliptic,  was  f  ]  of  en  entire  circumference,  n 
47*  *V  89",  which  makes  the  obliquity  to  be  SS"  5! 
I9.S",neariy  the  same  as  that  aumpoeed  by  Hipptr- 
chua  and  Ptoleo^.  As  the  means  of  tdisarvattaii  were 
at  *A»at  time  very  imperfect,  the  inatnuMnta  dividtd 
on^  to  intervals  of  10*,  and  corrections  for  the  grealar 
refraction  at  the  winter  solstice,  for  the  diameter  of 
die  ^lar  disc,  dte.,  were  then  unkuowv,  we  moat  re- 

Sird  this  concluiion  as  highly  creditable  to  Emos- 
enes.  His  next  ichieTement  was  to  measure  the 
circumference  of  the  earth.  He  knew  that  at  Syens 
(the  modem  Attiman)  the  son  was  vertical  at  noon 
in  the  aommer  aobtiee ;  wUle  at  Alexandrea,  at  the 
aame  monwid.  It  was  below  die  xanith  by  the  fiftietli 
part  of  a  circumference :  the  two  riacos  are  nearly  on 
tht  same  meridian  (error  S").  Neglecting  the  sotir 
parallax,  he  concluded  that  the  distance  from  Alezio- 
drea  to  Syene  is  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  cirenmfereDce 
of  the  earth ;  thb  distance  he  estimated  at  five  thou 
sand  stadia,  wiiich  pvea  two  hundred  and  fifty  iboa- 
aand  stadia  for  li»  eirennftrenea.  Thoa  EraWrthe- 
nea  baa  dw  merit  of  pointing  out  a  method  fbr  fiadto^ 
die  cireuraference  of  the  earth.  But  Us  data  were  not 
sufficiently  exact,  nor  had  be  the  means  af  meafonog 
the  distance  from  Alexandrea  to  Syene  with  sufficient 
pracltion. — Entoetbenes  has  been  called  a  poet,  and 
Sealiger,  in  bis  emnmantny  on  Maniliaa,  nns  some 
tnpama  of  a  poem  attribated  to  him,  aatHM  'Ep/i^ 
(^rmet),  one  of  vrbsA  ia  a  deeuiplioii  tf  tema- 
trfsl  sooea.  It  is  not  improbaUa  Aat  Oass  are  au- 
thentic—That  Eratoethenea  waa  an  exoellent  geome- 
ter we  cannot  doubt,  from  his  still  extant  sotutwo  ol 
the  proWcm  of  two  mean  proportionals,  praacrved  by 
Theon,  anJ  a  lost  treatise  quoted  by  nppos,  "A 
Loot  ad  MediaaUM,**  on  which  Montaela  has  o(fo«d 
aomo  conjeetnree.  (JKsf;  iaa  Mttk.y  m.  T,  p.  S80->~ 
Bratoatbenee  ^ipeata  to  bava  been  one  oS  tbe  first 
who  attempted  to  form  a  system  of  geography  Hi* 
work  on  this  subject,  entitled  TtuypnftKA  {Gtogroi- 
pMw),  waa  divided  into  three  bookn.    Tbe  first  c«»» 
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luoad  a  ImUij  of  gaognphy,  a  eritieal  lutka  of  Um 
aothonti*!  oasd  by  hiai)  sad  tb»  ekaMota  of  phyocal 
gaognpby.  The  Mcoid  tMWk  tnaMJ  of  matawatri- 
cal  googtaphy.  The  ibnd  cooltiaod  th»  political  or 
kutMinl  nogiai^  (tf  tht  Uwd  known  world.  Tlta 
mbol»  won  waa  nccompaniod  with  a  nup.  The  geog- 
Ajplrf  of  Entoatboaoa  ia  loat ;  the  fragmanti  which 
ranaio  faav*  bean  chiafly  praaarved  by  Strabo,  who 
waa  do«b>laaa  much  indebted  to  tbam.— £ratoatbciMa 
alao  boaied  hiaaHtf  with  chranolorr.  Some  rama^ 
mi  hii  Gnsk-  ahwootogy  wiU  be  Mond  in  Clinfan'a 
Am'  Btttmid  <toL  1,  p.  8.— Ji^  p.  408) ;  and  oo 
faia  liat  of  Thabn  Ua^  m  Raik'a  worii  on  dis  An> 
eiant  Egyptian  Q»Niidegy(^Amw,  1830). — Thenop- 
vtiaa  of  amben  attndad  U»  attenUoo  of  pbuooo- 
phan  fton  lha  oadieat  period,  and  Eratoathenea  alao 
diatingnirimd  himaelf  in  inia  branch.  He  wrote  •  work 
on  the  '*  Dnplkntion  of  the  Cnbe,"  KMav  itnJumaa- 
ii6c,  iriiiek  we  cab  kaaw  by  n  akaleb  that  Esdoxna 
bae  grKD  of  it.  in  kia  tnatiaa  «b  tbe  Sfim*  and  Cyl- 
iodar  of  AtdtLaedee.  Eratoatbeneo  coBBpoaed,  alao, 
uotbwr  worii  io  tbia  d^wtment,  eatitlad  KScmw,  or 
"Ike  Sine^"  the  object  of  which  waa  io  e^»nte 
pnme  bom  cotqwaile  nombeia,  a  cnrioua  memoir  on 
which  waa  pmbliaked  by  Hoieeley,  in  tba  "  Fhiloaophi- 
cal  TranaaetioBa,"  1778.— EntMthaMaanired  at  the 
tfjt  of  ci^ty  yean,  and  then,  beeoming  weaty  of  life, 
dMd  I7  Tolurtary  atarration.  {SuU.,  a.  «.)  Moato- 
da,  with  his  nsusl  naivete,  uye,  it  would  hsia  been 
mora  pUloeopbical  to  hsTO  swaited  death  "de  pied 
fianae." — ^The  beat  editiona  of  tba  Cataatetiami  are 
that  of  acWnhaeh,  with  notes  by  Hayne,  GOtt.,  179&, 
and  ^  of  Mattiii»,in  his  Aratoa,  Franeof.,  1817, 
SfOk  -The  faanienta  of  Erstoathenaa  have  been  co^ 
iMMd  by  Beniiaidy,  Aral.,  lasS.  (M«UhiU,  Hit. 
ie»  iUA,  PL  aa_JMw»r«,  ifitf.  da  PAatron.  Ane., 
I  8$.r~a^fil.  U».  JDiewt,  ToL  9,  p.  497.) 

BwwtTt,  a  elrsogty-forti&ed  town  of  Sicily,  nMth* 
Mat  of  Aat^aotam,  which  the  Romana  nade  tbeit 
prawKMl  pifw  of  arms  in  the  siege  of  Uie  Isat-aoen- 
iiMed  dl^.  It  was  aooo  after  deairiTed.  (JPobfi.,  1. 
UL^Inaa  mantion  ia  made,  in  etbbr  pasaagea  of  the 
anci—t  wnlMS,  of  fiibesaa,  we  amat,  no  dmdrt,  refer 
it  le  lha  ci^  «f  Haibeaaa,  which  Isy  nesm  Syiacoae. 
(JCBMrt,  OmgT^  ni.  B,  pLS,  p.  441.) 

EaouA,  OM  of  lbs  barongha  of  Attica,  and  be- 
longing to  cbe  tribe  -^gM.  its  poMtim  baa  not  been 
clauy  aacastained.  Thia  wsa  the  native  demua  of 
XoMpboBSBdlaoentae.   {Diog.  Latrl.,it, 

EuBVs,  L  edeiqr  of  the  low«  worid,  qnnag  from 
Cbnoe.  Ttmt  Um  sod  bia  sister  Noz  (mght)  came 
iEtfaer  ead  the  Dm.  (fluiod,  TJuw.,  VO,  B«qq.)-~ 
li.  A  ilaik  and  gloomy  region  in  ue  lower  world, 
whan  aO  is  dneiT  and  cbserleas.  According  to  the 
Homme  Dotion,  £reboe  1h  between  tfae  auth  sod 
H^ea,  benaeth  the  latter  of  which  wsa  Tsrtsnia.  It 
waa  thsreforw  not  an  abode  of  the  d^isrted,  bufe  merely 
a  paeaaini  Aom  the  nnei  to  the  lowar  world.  {Htmt, 
^Biai,  8,  988.— Awfi^  Lmc  Or.*  t.  *.)  This 
maim  at  mMfMnm  ia  t^ipoaed,  bowafei,  by  soom, 
IkaiJi  00  ne  an&iant  gnnnda.  (JTctf kflty's  Jlfjr< 
Itafiyy,  p.  90.)  Orientaf  aebolara  deiire  the  osne 
Eielwo  aom  the  B^rew  mrti,  evetiinf . 

EaBiimiiiiia.lliii  wdl  of  salt  water  m  the  Acroptriis 
al  AllMnaL    (Fid.  Ereehtheua.) 

EaBcmmTa^  one  ef  the  early  Attic  kii^  said  U> 
batebaaa  the  soaef  Psodion  I.,  and  the  asth  in  the 
scdae  ef  nmsrefaa  of  AUies.  He  waa  fttbav  ef  Ce- 
otope  B/— We  have  already  ^nn  aome  remarka  .on 
the  ralmhiM  hiatocy  of  the  Attn  kii^  onder  the  arti- 
cle Geczops.  It  may  be  added  here,  that  Eiechtheu 
ai  all  pmbability  waa  only  s  title  of  Neptune.  Thia 
ap|ieera  plamly,  aa  far  as  anoh  s  point  eso  be  ssid  to 
piniiit  hotk  fmm  tbit  e^mokigy  of  the  nane  and 
the  liiliiMiMil  of  ancient  wtiteta.  Thns  wt  have  in 
^p^jArfC.  Qeondily  Iv  'AAfMUf,  and  ia 


the  ecboUa  of  Txetiea  to  Lycophnm  (t.  156),  'h^ttx 
9ws,  &  IleMfddv  ^  6  Zs^  (mud  t6  tpijfio^  ita>&). 
Uany  other  writera  deelan  the  identi^  of  NeptOM 
and  beehtheua.  The  EieebtbSiim  of  the  Aci^xdia 
was  contigneos  to  the  teonle  of  Minerva  Foliai,  and 
its  principsl  sltar  wta  dedicated  to  Neptune,  "on 
which,"  Paoaaniaa  aaya  (1,  36),  "  they  also  sacrificed 
to  Erechthens ;"  a  Tcoy  natuial  variation  of  the  atny, 
when  it  was  forgottm  tbst  Neptone  and  Ereoblhme 
were  the  aame.  ''E^exfitvt  means  "  the  thaUr,"  and 
ia  eijaivsleDt  to  hnvi^fi^  at  iwieiyaiot,  the  moat 
frequent  epitheu  of  the  god  of  the  set.  That  EieA- 
tbsas  was  realhr  Nqttmw  is  ftrtbtt  avidsot  jram  the 
oireetnstMKo,  Uat  the  w^  of  aalt  water  in  the  Acn^  ■ 
lie,  which  waa  aaid  to  be  the  memorial  of  the  contest 
of  Neptune  with  Minem  for  tia  bonoot  of  btiM  the 
totekry  deity  of  Athena,  was  called  ^aXaom  "Ep^ 
Sutc   {Pkilel.  MitMrnm,  No.  6,  p.  aw.) 

ERcoaraiDBe,  a  aaaie  given  to  the  Athenians,  fiim 
ibeirkingErechtheos.   (Ond,  ATti.,  7,  430.) 

Eaissira  or  Eaiaoa  (on  coins  the  nsme  is  slwaya 
written  with  cme  1),  a  eity  of  Lesbos,  situate  on  a  hul, 
at  the  diaiance  of  twenty-eisht  stadia  from  Ospe 
Sigriom.  It  derives  celebrity  from  havmg  given  birth 
to  Hieophraatna.  Pbaaiss,  another  disciple  of  the 
great  Stagirite,  waa  likewise  s  nslive  of  thia  piece. 
{Strab.,  816. — Steph.  Btfz.,  s.  v.  'Epeeoof.)  Accord- 
ing to  Afcheetratns,  quoted  by  Atheosna,  Eresma 
was  CuBona  for  die  ezceOence  of  iu  wbesten  flour. 
Tba  ait«  yet  preaervee  ibe  name  of  Ereto-  (Poeocke, 
v(ri.  1.  b.  3,c.  4.— Ossi«r's  Atia  Jfttwr.vol.  2,p.  163.) 

EnsTKli,  I.  a  town  of  the  island  of  Enbcea,  situate 
00  the  cosat  of  the  Earipas,  sontheaat  of  Cbalcis.  It 
waa  Mid  by  aome  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colooy 
from  Triphylia  m-  Pdiqionneeus :  by  othera  ito  oiwe 
wee  aaeidwd  to  a  party  of  Aihraians  belonoing  to  uw 
demua  of  E^tria.  (Struho,  447.)  The  utter  omo- 
ion  is  far  more  probable,  aa  this  city  was  doubtless 
of  lonio  orimn.  .  {Serodot.,  B,  48.)  We  learn  from 
Strsbo,  that  Eretris  was  formerly  cslkd  Melsn«s  and 
Arotria;  sod  that,  st  an  early  period,  it  had  attained 
to  seonaidenUe  degree  of  pro^erihr  and  power.  The 
Eretriana  bad  conquered  tne  iebnu  of  Ceoa,  Teos, 
Tenoo,  and  othera.  And  in  their  featival  of  Diana, 
vdnch  was  eelebrsted  with  grsst  pomp  and  splendoor 
three  thousand  soldiers  on  &ot,  with  six  hundred  eav 
ally,  sod  sixty  chariots,  were  often  employed  to  attend 
the  procession.  {Strabo,  448.  — Compars  Xdoy,  86, 
38.)  Eretria,  at  this  period,  wu  frequently  en^ged 
ia  war  with  Cbilcis ;  and  Thucydides  reports  (I,  IS), 
that  en  one  occaaien  most  of  the  Grecian  states  todi 
part  in  the  contest.  The  asaiatanee  which  Erettis 
then  received  from  the  Milesisos  induced  tbst  city  to 
ea-opoM*  with  the  Atfwnisns  in  sending  s  Sect  end 
troops  to  the  support  of  the  lonianB,  who  bad  revolted 
from  Persia  st  the  instigation  of  Aristagoras  (Herodtit., 
S,  90) ;  by  wbidi  neasnre  it  became  ^wsed,  in  coo- 
ivnetion  with  Atbenk,  to  the  vengeanee  of  Darioa. 
Thia  nMoaieh  aoeordmgb  g*'**  orders  to  bia  eom- 
BModm,  Datie  sad  ArtaiAemea,  to  snbdoe  both  Ere- 
tria sad  AAenat  and  bring  the  inhabitanU  captive  be- 
fore him.  Erettis  vraa  taken  after  aiz  days'  siege,  and 
the  c^itive  inhsbitanU  bro\^t  to  Asia.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  in  anmber  only  four  hundred,  among 
whom  were  tea  wodho.  The  rest  of  the  Eietriwa 
eecaped  from  the  Pacaiuie  among  the  racks  of  the  iat 
and.  Darioa  treated  the  prisoners  Undly,  and  setded 
thwn  at  Ardericea,  in  the  district  of  Cieeia.  iHerodot., 
e,  119.)  According  to  I%ik»tratas,  they  oceopied 
the  same  spot  m  the  b^[ii»uDg  of  the  Cuisiisn  sn. 
Erotria  recovered  from  £e  efiecU  of  this  disaatw,  and 
w«a  rebuilt  aooB  after.  We  find  it  mentioned  by  Tho- 
eydidee,  towards  the  close  of  his  biatoty  (8,  94),  as 
rvrolOng  bom  Athena  on  the  ^>proaeb  of  a  Spartan 
fleet  mder  Hegessndridas,  and  msmly  witiibuung  to 
AftBttaeaoB  oUaaiad  by  thateemmaiKlar.  Afkeribi 
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dnith  ci  Alexandtf,  Ihii  city  nunodered  to  Ptolemy, 
kgsnenl  io  the  service  of  AntigoDoa  {Died.  Sic-t  19, 
78);  end  ia  the  MacodoDMa  war,  to  tbe  combined 
deeU  of  the  Ronuiu,  the  Rhodiuie,  and  Aula*.  (£m., 
tS,  16.)  It  wu  BubieqiieDtly  declared  free,  by  mder 
•f  the  Komaa  senate.  (Folyb.,  18,  S8,  «;;.)  TUa 
place,  u  we  learn  from  Atbemaiu,  waa  noted  Sot  the 
•zeaUeoce  of  its  flour  end  bpeid.  {Sepat^  Con.  ifp. 
Atkm.,  4,  60.)  At  one  time  it  poaeMsed  s  dietiiH 
onwbed  school  of  philosophy  and  dialectic,  as  we  learn 
tnm  Strabo  (444!— Compare  Dutg.  Laert.,  Vit.  Ar- 
eta.—PUn.,  4,  U.—SUph.  Byz.,  a.  e.  '£peT^).  The 
ruin*  of  Eretria  ue  still  to  be  observed  ckwe  lo  a  head* 
lud  which  lies  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Aaopus 
iaBcBOtia.  S'AnviUegtTW  the  modem  name  as  C^a- 
fifiHCta.  {Crtema'»  Ane.  Gnae,  toI.  3,  p.  136,  te^q.} 
—II.  A  demua  of  Attica.  {Strttbo,  447.)— ill.  A 
town  of  Thessaly,  near  Pharaalua,  and  between  that 
city  and  Phem.  (Polyb.,  frmgrn.,  18.  3,  fi.— Zm., 
88,  «.) 

EiiTOH,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  north  of  Nomen- 
turn  and  northeut  of  Fideos,  and  at  no  greet  dietance 
from  the  Tiber.  lu  name  fre<|i)eni]y  occuie  to  the 
Roman  historiaoa.  The  aotiqoitjr  of  tu>  ^lace  is  at* 
tested  by  Virgil  (7,  71 1),  who  enameiktea  it  in  hia  list 
of  the  Sabine  towns  which  sent  aid  to  Tumus.  It 
was  sabsequently  the  scene  of  many  a  con' est  between 
the  Romani  and  Sabines,  leagued  with  the  Etruscans. 
(Ltv.,  8,  39.— Dion,  HaL,  8,  69.)  Haonibai,  accord- 
ing to  Cslios,  the  hiitortan,  when  advancii^  by  the 
Via  Salaria  towarda  Rome,  to  make  a  direnion  in  fa- 
vour of  Capua,  tamed  off  at  Kietvm  to  pillage  the 
tomple  of  Feionia.  In  Strabo's  time  Eretum  appears 
to  Uve  been  littlemore  than  a  village.  (Strab.,  228.) 
The  modem  Ruaiuu  is  suf^wsed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Eretum,  and  not  MotUt  Riiondo,  aa  was 

ritally  believed  until  the  Abb^  Chaupy  pointed  oat 
error.  (Due.  dt  la  maiton  d'Horaetf  vol  S,  p. 
R6.— AtMy,  dtfie  Vie  degli  Anliehiy  p.  SB.—Cramei^» 
Am.  Safy,-nL  1,  p.  308.) 

EaicRTaoHloa,  one  of  the  %ariy  Attic  kings,  and 
the  immediate  auccessor  of  AmphictyoD.  He  was  fa- 
bled to  have  been  the  ofisfsing  of  Vulcan  and  Uiner- 
va,  a  legend  which  we  have  oijtlaiiwd  noder  the  arti- 
ele  Cecropa.  (Fid.  renarki  at  the  elosa  of  that  arti- 
cle.) Not  iDcooaistent  with  ibis  account  ie  the  other 
tradition,  which  ascribes  to  Eriebtbooius  the  hononr 
of  having,  bem  the  first  to  ^oke  four  boisea  to  a  car ; 
a  remarkable  circamataoce  u  the  barren  land  of  Atti- 
ca, where  the  horse  was  reared  with  difficulty,  and 
Doaintaiaed  at  a  eonsidert^e  expense,  and  which  was 
Ihoefoie  the  moot  expressive  indication  that  could 
have  been  adopted,  <rf  the  sreatet  diffusion  of  wealth 
consequent  on  the  aoceeeslul  coltintioD  of  thoae  arts 
and  manufactoreo  which  b^gin  to  floimdi  at  tUe  pe- 
riod.  (  Wordtwrth't  Grttee,  ^  96.)  . 

EaictisA,  one  of  the  Lipan  iake,  now  Kcratso. 
'  Vid.  Molin.) 

EainiNDB,  a  river  of  It&ly,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  called 
also  Padns,  now  the  Po.  B'Anville  atues,  that  the 
name  Eridanna,  thongh  a  tom  for  the  entire  river,  was 
^ectally  ap|died  to  the  Ostium  Sinnetieam,  or  Spinetic 
month,  which  last  received  its  name  from  a  very  an- 
cient ci^  io  iu  vicinity,  bunded  by  the  Greeks,  and 
called  Spina.  Some  writers  consider  the  name  Erida- 
DUB  a*  coming,  in  fact,  from  a  river  in  the  north  of 
Eoiope,  the  modern  RodMUt,  whieb  flows  into  the 
Futaii  naar  DoMtne.  Here  the  n»nieiaiM  and  Caf- 
thiginians  traded  ior  amber,  and  their  fear  of  rivalry 
in  this  locratiTB  trade  induced  them  to  keep  the 
eoune  of  their  traffic  invtdved  in  ao  naeh  obacority, 
that  it  became,  in  time,  the  subject  ttf  poetic  emballiab- 
OMQt.  The  Rbodaous,  or  Biunu,  is  thought  by  some 
to  have  received  it*  ancient  name  from  tliis  cireum- 
taaee,  beii^  confounded  by  the  Gf«^,  in  the  in- 
'aticT  of  their  geopaj^ical  knowledge,  with  the  tnie 


stream  Hiis  probata  aioao  &<»i  airibtrbeBgfaai 
among  the  Gallic  natiMis,  tovriiomit  maj  hmcoar 
^  anovtr-laod  trade.  In  like  manaer,  Bmberbaii^ 
obtaiMd  aftenrard  in  large  qnantJlies  amoeg  ik*  T» 
neti  on  the  Adriatic,  iw^oed  the  Ote^  to  nmm 
the  Eridanus  to  this  quarter,  and  identify  it  wiik  Aa 
Fo,  off  the  moDtb  of  lAicfa  stream  thej  pUtad  theii 
im^Miyamber^daodctfaoElaeltides.  TWVNMi 
obtuned  tbair  amber  in  a  similar  «qr  vnlh  the  GiSk 
Datwna.  Thus  the  Ime  Eridawia,  and  the  fiUa  ol 
Phaitbon  also,  both  refer  to  a  Detthtrs  origin;  todi 
carious  subject  of  discnsMon  srises  widt  repaid  lo  ibi 
earlier  ohmate  of  the  regions  bwdering  on  lha  Bailie, 
fw  remaps  on  whidi,  vid.  PbaWMO.  {Ck.mAnL. 
146.— Cteidiaa.  dt  Cmu.  Ban.,  6.  llb^Ond,  MiL, 
2,  8.— PtnteM.,  1,  i.~-lMem,  2,  40».-K»f ., 
U  488.) 

EaiotHB,  daughter  of  Icahaa.  Her  fathar  bsviii 
been  taogbt  by  Baechna  the  cokure  of  lha  ^ape,  loi 
having  made  wine,  gave  of  it  to  some  BhsfAeidi,  «M 
thinking  tbetnselvee  peisoDed  by  the  dranght,  kilke 
him.  When  Ihqr  came  to  tbeit  senses,  thay  bvM 
him ;  end  his  daughter  Erigone,  being  gtabi  to  the 
not  by  bw  bithfollioend  Man,  hwt hmtU 

thKMtghgrief.  (i(peU«L,8,U,7.— Ay^.,M,180.) 
Jupiter  tran^ted  the  bther  and  dauf^ur,  b1oii|E  wi» 
tbe  faithful  Mam,  to  the  akiea :  Icarine  beesms 
and  Edgone,  Yijfo;  while  the  hound  waa  ,(W*|t 
according  to  Hyginus  {Poet,  j^tron.,  %,  4),  ialow 
but,  according  to  tbe  scheliaat  on  OuiBoeim 
(p.  188),  into  tho  Camr  Jf«rer,  which  is  tbsnfae 
styled  by  Ovid  {Fa$L,  4,  889),  "Com*  kamt.* 
Piopertius  (S,  24,  84)  calls  the  stars  of  the  GnaW 
Bear,  "  Boiim  leant."   (Ideler,  Sunmameit,  p.  4i>) 

Ebinna,  I.  aSm******  '"^  tneoi  of  Sa^fha 
She  flourished  about  the  year  &9S  B.C.  All  tkit  n 
known  her  ia  eonlatned  in  tbe  foUowmg  woi^  a 
Enstathiui  (ctf  8,  p.  8ST).  •<  Erinna  wia  bn  m 
Lesbos,  oc  m  Rbodaa,  or  in  Teoe,  or  io  Talos,  the  » 
tie  island  near  Cnidos.  She  was  a  poetess,  mi 
a  poem  called  '  the  Distaff*  ('WXaic^)  in  tha  Mm 
and  Doric  dialect :  itcouaistedof  SMbezaaelarhBa. 
She  was  tbe  fnend  of  Sappho,  and  died  nooMTiM.  H 
was  thought  that  her  vmea  rivalled  diose  of  Vmf. 
She  was  only  1 S  years  of  age  vdieB  she  died  " 
edby  her  mother  to  the  spinnit^wheel,  ^i>BaMi' 
yet  known  tbe  cbam  of  exist— ce  in  imsgiutioii  ■loaa 
She  probably  expraascd  in  her  poem  tbe  lestlM  m 
aspinng  thouf^  which  crowded  on  her  yonthfnl  mind, 
as  ake  puran^  her  mmotonons  work.  We  P>**^ 
tlie  proseut  day  no  fiagroenta  of  Erinoa.  ('W"^ 
Hut.  Orac.  LU.,  p.  180.)— II.  A  poeteas  ssaotioBid 
by  EnsebiBs  under  the  year  864  B.C.  This  aift^ 
to  be  the  eeme  person  who  ie  epekon  of  by  Pl>»f^ 
8),  aa  having  cdebrated  1^  in  her  peema  Nome- 
menta  of  bet  pBotry  raawin.  {EntyeL  Vt.  bmh 
vol.  9.  p.  MB.)  ^_ 

EniiiitYa,  a  Bamo  ^ied  to  the  Fanes,  so  m 
Erimtyeo  ('Epnn^er)  is  aqoivalent  to  Dka,  or  Ao^ 
MoUw  makes  tbe  GreA  tsrm  ipt»i(  iadicale  "a  Ml- 
ii^  of  deep  oftncB,  of  bitler  di^kaaare,  etthsM^ 
oos  viobtioo  of  oar  sBoed  ri^t%  by  those  most  booM 

to  respect  them."  (JfOOir,  Amml.  p.  M*-)  nn 
perfectly  accords  with  tbe  origin  of  tbe  EnvyM  f 
the  Tbeogony,  and  vrith  Aose  passages  of  tbe  DniaM 

poems  in  vrhich  they  are  mentioBed;  forthsyan"'''* 
mvdu>d  to  avenge  tbe  breadi  of  filial  du»r>  *'* 
named  as  tbe  pani^rs  of  peijvry.  (Hem.*  i*^  ? 
464,688.— a.*.,  19.  868.)  Even  beflgars haw^ 
Erinnyee,  that  tbey  nav  not  be  inMiHedwith  i^m^ 
(Oi.,  17.  476) ;  and  when  a  faarse  bee  qnkee.  in  we 
latien  of  tbe  order  of  Bstuie,  tbe  Erinnyes  dajmve  m» 
of  tbe  power  of  repeating  the  act.  (A  19.  418.) 
Tbe  Eiinnyee,  these  personified  feelinga,  nttj  tbut* 
fore  be  nagatdsd  as  tbe  maintainata  of  oidor  balb  a 
the  moral  and  nataial  worU.    l^are  ia,  howenr  an 
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i*ir  vtew  tano  ibsM  goddewea,  in  wUeh  dMf  m 
only  ft  farm  of  Cam  ana  pRMwrpina,  the  gmt  god- 
dnwa  of  the  snrtb.  For  majtiat^  io  natore  ut- 
iig  miaiooB  as  w«H  u  beiiE6ciftl  efiwts,  the  boorta- 
0m  aBth  itmU  beeomas  grmi,  it  wen,  ud  diaplewad 
iridk  nmMnH,  and  thia  u  Caraa-Eriniiya.  In  tha  Ar* 
aafiaa  kgaoda  of  thia  goddaas,  and  in  tha  enolading 
flfanaea  of  tha  Eomeoidaa  of  .£aohyhia^  may  ba  dia- 
amad  idaaa  of  thia  nttoia^  (JfuKer,  £«rm  ,  p.  191, 
MM.— J«sr'Wqf'»  MtfOtilogy,  p.  196, 

EuirmtiM,  a  aiatet  of  Adiutna,  king  of  Aigoa,  who 
mmzmi  Ampimxwa*.  fiha  waa  daaghtar  of  Taiaoa  and 
I^r^nftcho.  <For  an  account  of  tin  lageDdconnectad 
•iifa  htt^mmuj  eonatdt  tha  ailicte  Air^^iiiiMM.) 

£itt,  te  Gntk  nme  fbr  (hv  gaddeas  of  Diaeoid. 
•FUDiKOidia.) 

EnaiaRHini,  a  Thaaaalian,  aoo  of  Triofia,  who  ds- 
adad  Cana,  and  evt  down  bar  aaerad  gran.  Thia 
inipiaty  inilatad  Ihajraddesa,  who  afflicted  him  witJi 
c<BlMaal  boonr.  Ilnia  inActioa  gava  occaaion  for 
tha  nama  M  the  iUal  fk^  and  powar  of  aelf-tnns- 
taaaliaa  of  tha  dtn^htar  af  Eiiat<^itIioQ.  who,  by  her 
umMiiing  varknw  fbnna,  anaUad  bar  fatboc  to  aafl  bar 
onr  and  over  again,  and  thoa  obtaia  the  mcana  of  Uv- 
iag  afteir  all  his  property  was  gone.  (JVicondar,  ap. 
ado*.  Xai.,  17.)  He  ma  dri?an  at  laat  by  hanger  lo 
bad  Ml  h«  vm  Untba.  (Omd,  Mel.,  8,  738,  »efq.-~ 
Tnta.  ad  Lmoplir.,  1898.— Oompare  the  aeooiut  of 
CaBhwafihiia,  M.  m  Car-.,  3S,  m;; Thia  legend  ad- 
nata of  a  very  siin{rie  explanation.  Sriaicbuon  in  a 
name  akin  Lo  ErmmU  {kpvaUai)  or  "  miUcw and 
HaUankoa  (a.  Atkm.^  10,  p.  416)  aaid  that  he  was 
abo  aaBai  iBlio»(Affitwv)  or  "  Hrnmg,"  frosa  his  in- 
■atiata  hai^H.  The  deatmctive  nddew  ia  tiieiefore 
tte  emny  of  Ceiea,  to  whom,  ondar  die  title  of  Ery- 
Aia,  the  Rhodiaoa  prayed  lo  aval  it.  (JUiiOfr,  Pn>- 
IHgtm-t  WL—KeigkiU^a  MyAeUgy,  p.  177.) 

Eaoa,  iha  god  «  Lara,  the  aaoao  widi  the  Cupido 
sf  the  Latiaa.   Thia  dei^  is  unoetioed  by  Homer:  In 
the  Ilaogim  (t.  120)  he  is  one  of  tha  &st  of  beinga, 
lad  pfoduced  wilboat  paienta.   In  the  Orphic  bymna 
»  is  tha  am  of  Kiodos.   {SckoL  md  ApoU.  Bhod.,  3, 
M.)   Supbo  made  him  the  oS^icing  of  Heaven  and 
Eath  (M.        wbila  Simonidea  aas^ned  him  Venus 
■ad  Mara  Car  pamta.   {Id.  i^.)   In  Olen's  hymn  to 
fiit^  (Panaaa,,  9,  37,  S),  thia  goddeaa  was  termed 
Iha  notfier  of  Lora ;  and  Alc«ua  said,  that  "  well- 
lanAalad  Iria  bore  Love  to  Zephyzns  of  goiden  locks" 
(op.  PbiL,  Amai.,  30).— The  cosmoffooie  Eroa  of 
Hesiod  ia  apiMBeatJy  a  peraenification  u  Uw  prineipla 
of  atnactin,  ca  wfaieh  thacrtiMBDca  of  the  matarial 
mdd  ilafamit,   Mothiiu  waa  mora  natural  than  to 
term  Vcsaa  iha  mother  m  Love ;  battberaaaonforso 
calliD^  Bitfayia,  the  goddess  who  presidea  over  child- 
birth, is  not  aqually  aiqiaront :  it  was  poaoibly  meant 
to  expnaa  tbe  iocvaaae  of  coajagal  action  produced 
by  tbc  birth  of  children.   The  maluog  Love  the  off- 
^sing  of  tbo  'Weatwind  and  the  RaioUiw  would  seem 
lo  ba  only  a  poetic  mode  of  axpreesing  the  well-known 
het,  that  the  Spring,  tbe  season  in  which  they  most 
pRvaU,  i*  also  tliat of  Xiore.    (TkeogmUt  li76.)  la 
tbe  bucolic  and  eone  of  tbe  Latin  poets,  tbe  Loves 
aiB  apakea  of  in  the  plural  number,  bat  no  distinct 
ofices  aie  aaaigned  them.   (Ti^ocrit-,  7,  96.— 5km, 
U  fmim. — Horat.,  Od.,  1, 19,  1.)— The^  in  Boeo- 
lat  mua  tho         in  which  Eroa  was  moat  worshipped. 
Tha  TWapiana  naed  to  oelebtate  ganua  in  lua  honour 
an  MooM  Iblicoo.  Tbaao  wen  atilad  Erotia.  Eroa 
iiad  aba  altars  at- Athens  sod  elsewhere.   Tha  god  of 
bra  waa  naoally  represented  as  a  plump-chwksd  boy, 
Tomy  and  nake^  with  li^t  hair  floating  on  hia  shoul- 
derB.  He  is  always  winged,  and  aimed  with  a  bow  and 
anom.     Ttonnoa  .T,  1^)  seems  to  represent  bis  ar> 
rowa  as  tapped  1^  flowara.  Tha  anawa  of  Cams,  the 
Hindn    Em,  am  tbna  fwiiitod^Tbe  advoitaiea  of 
Cnw  ve  not  nnawnnia.  Tbe  noit  e«l»bntcd  ia  tiiat 


oonlained  in  tha  beftod  of  Psyche.  ( Vtd  Psycaa.  •« 
Keigktley'ajiiftkirit^,  p.  146,  aegq.) 

EaosTsJm.    Fm.  Heicstratue. 

EftToiifi,  a  surname  of  Venus,  frc&v  Mount  Eryz 
in  Sicily,  where  she  bad  a  temple.  The  Erycioian 
Venaa  appears  to  have  been  the  saoio  with  the  Pbce- 
nieian  Aataita,  whoea  worahip  ws9  t»otiflbt  over  by  thi 
latter  people,  aad  a  temple  erected  to  her  tm  Mount 
Elys,  In  confinDStion  of  this,  we  learn  from  Diodo- 
ms  Sicidos,  that  the  Carthaginians  revered  the  Eryein- 
iaa  Veoos  equally  as  much  as  tbe  natives  tbemselvea. 
{Dioi.  fiie.,  4, 88.) 

EaYURTBtia,  I.  a  mountam-ebain  in  toe  northwest 
an^  of  Arcadia,  celelHated  in  fable  aa  tbe  haunt  of 
the  aavage  boar  destroyed  by  Uaicnlea.  {ApoUod.,  S, 
6,  3.— AttMK.,  8,  Homer,  Od.,  6,  lOS.)  Apol- 
lonfoa  plaeea  tha  Eiynanthias  monster  in  the  wilda  ol 
Mount  Lampia ;  but  this  mountain,  as  we  learn  from 
Faaaanias  (B,  A4),  ma  that  part  of  the  chain  where 
the  river  Etymaotbus  took  iu  rise.  The  modem  name 
of  Mount  Etyraaothns,  one  of  the  bi^eat  lidgea  in 
Oreeca,  is  Oitaua.  (Am.  oftka  Morn,  p.  I33.)-.U. 
A  livar  of  Arcadis,  desceomng  £rom  the  mountain  of 
the  same  name,  and  flowing  near  the  town  of  Psophia. 
After  receiving  another  smalt  stream,  called  the  Aro- 
anina,  it  joins  the  Aldteus  on  the  borders  of  Elis, 
The  modem  name  of  the  Eiymanthua  is  the  Dcgajia. 
{Cnmar'a  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  820.) 

EaTTBBii,  an  isUnd  off  the  coast  of  Iberia,  in  the 
Atlantic.  It  lay  in  the  Sinua  GadtUnua,  or  Bay  of 
Cadiz,  and  waa  remaritable  for  iu  fertiUty.  It  waa 
calted  by  the  inhabtlants  Junonis  Insula ;  and  by  later 
writers,  Apbrodisiaa.  Hem  Gcryon  was  said  to  have 
r«igned  ;  and  the  fertiUty  of  the  island  seems  to  have 
given  riae  to  the  fable  of  liis  oxen.  Vid.  Hercules 
and  Geiyon.  4, 22.— JCe/a,  3, 6  }  Many  com 

mentaloss  have  agreed  to  identify  with  Erythea  the 
laia  da  Leon.  (Compare  Claaaku  Journal,  vol.  8,  p. 
14D.>— II.  A  daughter  of  Qeiyon.  {Paaaaniaa,  10, 
87.> 

EbIFthra,  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Ionia,  situate 
near  the  coast,  opposite  Chios.  {Herodot.,  1,  142.) 
Its  founder  was  said  to  have  been  Eiythrua,  the  son 
of  Rhadamanthoa,  who  eatsblishad  himaeJf  here  with 
a  body  of  Cretans,  Carians,  and  Lycians.  At  a  latei 
period  came  Cleopua,  aoL  of  Codrus,  with  an  Ionian 
colony.  (iScylsz,  p.  37.)  The  city  did  not  lie  exactly 
on  the  coaat,  but  some  little  distance  inland  :  it  bad  a 
hwbour  on  the  coast  named  Kisaus.  (Lis.,  36,  48.) 
EfiyttuB  was  famous  as  ihe^  residence  of  one  of  tbe 
Sibyls  at  aa  eariy  period,  and  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
dar  we  find  anotaw  makiny  her  appearance  here,  with 
aimilar  claims  to  prophetic  inspiration.  {Straho,  643.) 
Aco<ndingto  Pauaanias  (10,  12),  the  name  of  the  elder 
Sibyl  was  Herophile.  The  same  writer  informs  ua, 
tint  there  was  ut  Erythm  a  very  ancient  temple  o( 
Hereoles  (7,  5).  Either  this  city  had  disappeared  at 
tbo  time  Hierocles  wrote,  or  elae  be  means  it  under 
the  name  of  Sf>trote  (Zarpunj).  which  he  pUcea  near 
Clazomenv,  and  which  ia  mentioned  by  no  other  wri- 
Ua.  (Hirroc^,p.660.}  According  to  Tavemier  (vol. 
2,  lett.  33),  the  modem  Getme  {Ifachermey  ocoupiea 
the  aiteof  th9  ancmnt  city :  Chandler,  be  wever,  found 
tbe  old  mils  some  distance  to  tha  north  of  this,  widi 
HiB  name  of  Rythre  still  remaining.  (JfonacA  Geogr., 
vol  6,  pt.  3,  p.  331,  atft.) 

EanHn^SK  MiUt  •  nmo  applied  by  the  Oreeka 
to  the  wfa^  ocean,  axtandbg  from  the  oorat  of  Elbi< 
opia  to  the  isknid  of  TapnJiuia,  when  their  gnognph- 
ical  knowledge  of  India  waa  ki  its  infancjr.  (Pu»- 
cent's  Periplu*,  p-  4. — Commerce  and  NamgaXion  oj 
the-  Anaenta,  vol.  2.)  Tbe^  derived  tbe  name  from 
an  ancioQt  monarch  who  reigned  along  these  coasts 
hf  tbe  nama  of  Erylhras,  au  believed  that  h'.»  srtTs 
WIS  to  be  fbund  in  one  the  adjacmt  islands.  (WoU 
4n*»t  p.  816  and  t39.'~Agtttharehidtt$,  p.  4,  Geogr. 
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JItm.,  ei.  Hudton.—CluUa,  ei.  BMr,u.  3S9.— Cw- 
Hut,  B,  9,  14.)  AfUnmd,  wtwn  (1m  Oruks  iMined 
tho  existence  of  u  Indian  Ocean,  the  tefS  Eiytbnnn 
Sea  was  applied  merely  to  tbe  sea  beluw  Anbia,  and 
to  the  Arabian  and  Penian  Gnlft.  In  diis  latlereeiwe 
Stnbo  Uses  the  name.  Herodotaa  follows  tbe  old  ac- 
ojititioii  of  woid,  teeoldiDg  to  the  optaioa  pnv- 
Uent  in  his  age.  The  appellitioik  was  prabeUy  i»- 
mei  from  E»om  (Easa),  whose  deacendanU  were 
ctUsd  Idunueans,  and  iiJiabited  the  nonhen  parts  of 
Arabia.  {Wahl,  Afien,  p.  816.)  Ther  nsTigated 
npoB  tbe  Red  Sea  and  Peraian  Gulf,  and  also  dpon  the 
Indian  Ocean ;  and  tbe  Oriental  name  IdomBsn  siaui- 
fting  red,  the  sea  of  the  Idnmmns  was  called  tbe  Red 
Ses  and  the  Eiythnaan  Sea  ('Efv$pA  ^aAomra).  Vid. 
Arabic UB  Sinus.  (Curfvu,  8,  9.— Piw.,  «,  S8.— flk- 
rodet.,  1,  180, 189  ;  8,  93 ;  4,  97.— Mela,  9,  8.) 

ExTZ,  I.  a  son  of  Bates  and  Veniw,  who,  retyine 
upon  his  atrength,  challenged  all  atrangera  to  ^bt  with 
faim  in  tbe  combat  of  the  ceatna.  Herenlss  accepted 
his  challenge  after  many  had  yielded  to  hia  soperior 
deztetity,  and  Eryx  was  killed  in  the  combat,  sod 
buried  on  the  monntsin  where  be  bsd  btiMt  a  Mmple 
to  Venaa.  {Virg.,  JBn.,  B,  403.)— II.  A  moontain 
of  Sicily,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  and 
near  the  city  of  Drepanam.  It  was  fabled  to  have  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Eryx,  who  was  buried  tbeie.  On 
its  snnunit  stood  a  famoas  temple  of  Venna  Erycina 
(tnd.  Eiycina),  and  on  the  western  decUvi^  waa  situ- 
ated tbe  town  of  Eiyx,  tho  approach  to  wUeh  Gnm  the 
plain  was  rocl^  and  diffieah.  At  the  distance  of  SO 
stadia  stood  the  harbour  of  the  sane  name.  (Pohrft., 
I,  66.— ZNod.,  M.,  1.— Cte.  m  Ya'.,  S,  S.)  'Die 
I^mDiciana  moat  probably  were  the  fbanders  of  the 
[Jace,  and  also  of  ttte  temple  ;  and  the  Erycinian  Ve- 
nus appears  to  be  idendfied  with  tbe  Astarte  of  tbe 
Utter  people.  (Cofflpare  Dtod.,  4,  8S.)  The  native 
inhaUtsnts  in  this  qnixler  were  nlled  Elymi,  and  Eryx 
is  said  by  some  to  have  been  Uieir  king.  {Diad.,  4, 
83.— Firf .,  Mn.,  6, 769,— f/eyne,  Excurt.  S,  ad£n., 
6.—Apollod.,  1,  9.— la.,  8,  6.—Hygin.,  fai.,  260.) 
Virgil  makes  .£neaa  to  bare  fonndea  tho  temple :  in 
.Lis,  however,  he  is  contradicted  by  other  aathorities. 
MoBUy  in  fact,  oever  waa  in  Sicily,  and  therefore 
tbe  whole  ia  a  mere  fable.  The  town  was  destroyed 
by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhns,  who  a 
abort  time  previous  had  taken  it  by  storm,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  removed  to  Drepanum.  (Diod.,  S3, 14. 
—Id,,  S3,  9.)  It  soon,  however,  revived,  owing  to 
the  celebrity  of  the  adjacent  temple.  In  the  first  ru- 
nic war  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  (Paiyb., 
1,  66. — St.,  S,  7),  but  was^  surprised  by  Barcas,  the 
Cartfaaainian  conunander,  sod  the  Inhabitants  who  es- 
caped toe  slaughter  were  again  removed  to  Drepanum. 
(Diod.,  24,  2.)  The  place  never  reco^vered  from  this 
blow :  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  drew,  indeed,  new 
inhabiunts  around,  but  the  city  was  never  rebuilt. 
No  traces  of  the  temple  remain  at  the  present  day. 
On  the  sumoiit  of  the  mountain,  now  caHed  St.  €fiuU- 
OMO,  is  an  aneinit  castle,  supposed  to  have  been  erect- 
ed tbe  Saracens.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  voL  9,  pt,  3, 
p.  388,  ttqq.) 

EsQUiLi  A  and  EsquilInds  Mohs,  one  of  tbe  seven 
hills  of  Rome,  added  to  Jie  city  by  Servius  Tnllius, 
who  enclosed  the  greater  jf>art  of  it  within  Uie  circuit 
tS  hia  walls,  and  bailt  hu  palace  upon  it,  which  he 
continued  to  inhabit  till  the  day  of  his  death.  We  are 
informed  by  Vano  {L.  L.,  1,  8),  that  the  Esqniline  de- 
Bved  its  name  from  tbe  Latin  word  exculhu  ;  in  proof 
of  which  be  mentions,  that  Servius  had  planted  on  ita 
summit  several  sacred  groves,  such  ss  the  Lucus  Quer- 
quetulanai,  Fagotalia,  and  Esquilinus.  It  was  the 
most  extensive  of  the  seven  hills,  and  was  divided  into 
two  principal  heights,  which  were  called  Ciapiua  and 
(^ipius.  The  Campus  Esquilinos  was  granted  by  the 
sdnala  as  a  burylng-pUce  for  the  poor,  ud  stood  with- 


oBt  the  Eeqa9iM  nto.  As  the  vast  nsmber  of  bate 
here  dspositad  rsodeiod  the  plseea  adjoining  vo;  ns* 
healthy,  Augustus  gave  pert  of  it  to  his  favouits  U«> 
eaaaa,  whofanilt  there  a  masQi&cBnt  residence,  with 
•xtaasm  gndoBs,  wheaee  it  beeame  oaie  oC  the  Bstf 
bsalthy  sitoatioas  of  Rome,  (ilwtf.,  Set..  8,  10, 
a9qq.—ld.,  Efod.,  b,  IOOl)  Tbe  Esqailuie  had  thi 
btmoor  of  giving  birth  to  Julius  CMsr,  who  was  beta 
in  that  part  of  iLe  Snbuna  which  was  sitnatcd  on  this 
kill.  Hen  also  were  tbe  reaidmces  of  Viigil,  of  the 
yoongar  Pliny ;  and  here  were  eitttale  a  put  of  Nm'i 
goAAtn  houses  and  the  palace  and  batba  of  the  Eat* 
peror  Titss.  Tbe  EsqniliDe,  at  tho  present  ds;r»  >• 
said  to  bo  die  most  oosWed  with  tains,  and  tbo  noit 
deserted  of  tbe  tbrvo  MMmi  hfflo  of  Rnno.  (Xsw 
tn  the  I9M  Centvry,  vol  1.  p.  204,  Am.  cA) 

EasiD&NSs,  ft  people  of  Ssmutia  Atiatiea,  to 
east  of  die  Palus  HBOtia.  Ptolemy,  however,  plseei 
them  in  Swtcs,  and  in  Seythia  extra  Imsmn ;  wbilr 
Herodotaa  assigns  them  to  tbe  country  of  the  Mana- 
ge^ and  Plioy  to  Sarmatia  EuopMu  (Ami,  1, 
801  4,  26  — Ptot.,  «,  7.)  Some  writers  seek 
to  identifr  then  with  the  OMMefao^lfeciltoi.  (Fid. 
Iseedones,  and  consult  Bwtluff  md  UtUer,  Wtrta^ 
der  Qtograph,,  p.  486.) 

EsTtAdTis,  according  to  Strabo  (430),  that  portien 
of  Thesealy  wbioh  tiea  near  Pindna,  and  between  that 
mountain  and  Upper  Macedonia.  Hie  same  writer 
deewhere  informs  us  (p.  487),  that,  according  to  sane 
ndioriUes,  tfaie  district  wm  originally  the  eoonby  of 
the  Dorians,  who  eeitiinly  are  stated  by  Harodotas 
(1,  68)  and  others  to  have  once'occopiM  tbe  region 
of  Pindna ;  but  diat  afterward  it  took  the  nunc  of  £s- 
tiBotia,  from  a  district  in  Enbcsa,  so  called,  the  iiihabi> 
tants  of  which  were  transf^anted  info  Tbeesaly  by  tkt 
Perrfaabi.   {Cramer't  Ane.  Ontee,  vol.  1,  p.  SM.) 

EtiSoui,  a  son  of  (Ediinis  aiid  Joeastft.  Ate 
his  fidber^  dea^  it  was  sgreed  between  him  and  Us 
brother  Polynlees  tbst  tiiey  should  both  riiai*  the  kii^ 
dom,  and  reign  alteroately,  each  a  year.  Eteoeles, 
right  of  senioritv,  firat  ascended  die  throne ;  but,  after 
the  first  year  of  nis  reign  waa  expired ,  he  refused  to  give 
up  the  crown  to  bis  brother  according  to  their  mutual 
agreement.   Pdynfees,  resolving  to  punish  so  gross  a 
Tiwatini  oS  a  solram  engaaement,  fied  to  tbe  court  of 
Adrastns,  king  of  Aigos,  wliere  he  msrried  Aisia  the 
dsoghtereftMtnonaieh;  and,  having  prenilM  npOn 
Adrastus  to  espouse  his  cause,  the  latter  undertook 
what  was  denominated  the  Tbeban  war,  tweoty-eeven 
years,  as  is  said,  before  the  Trojan  one-  Adrastus 
inarched  against  Thebes  with  an  army,  of  which  be 
took  tbe  command,  having  with  him  seven  ceiebreted 
chiefs,  Tydens,  AmphimuB,  Capaneua,  PaitheDOpanu, 
Hi[^medon,  Eteochia  son  of  Iphis,  and  Polynlces. 
The  Thebans  who  espoused  tbe  cause  of  Eteoeles 
were,  Melsnippot  and  Ismanis,  sons  of  Astama,  Poly- 
pbontes,  Megareoa,  Lasthenes,  and  Hypeibias.  AH 
the  Argive  leaders,  with  the  exception  of  Adrastna, 
fell  before  Thebes,  Eteoeles  also  beine  slain  in  single 
combat  with  Fotyt&ea.   Ton  years  after  the  comuu- 
sion  of  this  war  aroee  Aat  of  the  Epigoni,  or  the  Bcnin 
of  the  slain  chieftains  of  Argos,  who  took  up  anus  to 
avenge  the  death  of  their  sires.    ( Vid.  Epgoni.) 
Lists  of  (he  seven  Arghre  commanders  are  given  by 
^schylua  in  his  "  Seven  agunst  Thebes     aj  Eurip- 
ides in  his  Pbmnisss  and  Snpplices ;  and  by  Sopho- 
cles in  his  "  (Edipus  at  Colonus."   They  all  agree, 
except  that  in  the  Phaenisss  the  n«me  of  Adrsstix  is 
substituted  for  that  of  Eteoclns.   The  tngk  poeu 
vary  also  in  other  psrtiealais  from  each  otter.  Eo- 
ripidea,  whom  we  have  followed  as  to  the  ago  of  Ete- 
oeles, makea  him  the  elder  of  the  two  Inouers ;  bm 
Sophocles,  on  the  contraiy,  calls  him  the  yonngcr. 
((Ed.  Col.,  1S9S.) 

EnScLUB  one  of  the  seven  chielk  of  the  army  o4 
Adrastoi,  in  Us  oxpeditiOD  Thebes    R«  wm 
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ti4ed  oy  Uqpieaa,  tae  aon  ofCieoD,  ondbr  diewalb 
•n  Thebes.    (ApeOod.,  3.  «.) 

EtebLb  (Tr^fffot),  winds  blowing  ereryjetr  (Frof) 
It  a  stated  period,  am  the  Mgem  Sea.  Thcr  came 
fioin  tbe  Donh,  end  are  hence  eometiines  ealled  ''Bt^ 
9mi  3oo(<u.  Hie  Etesian  winde  prevailed  for  fortjr 
days  after  the  setting  of  the  Dog-stsr.  Arrian  speaks 
of  Etesiul  wind*  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  Wowing  from 
tbe  sooth,  bj^Uch  he  eVidenth  means  the 
(Arria;  E^.  Abs..  6,  tl.—&dU.,  SI.) 
Bri»M.  VU.  Hetraria.. 
Enopi^  a  daoghterof  Iphia  or  Ipfaielet  of  Attos, 
who  righted  the  adAresaes  of  ApoQo,  and  mairied  Ca- 
pnieas,  one  of  the  seven  ehieft  who  went  against 
Thebn.  When  her  husband  had  been  stnick  with 
Ihunder  br  Jupifer  for  his  blafobemlea  and  hnpietjr, 
and  Itts  aabes  hsd  been  aepanted  from  tboie  of  the  rest 
of  Ae  AniTca,  she  threw  hoself  on  his  burning  pile, 
and  periwed  in  the  flames.    (Virg.,  4A7. — 

frmfert.  I,  18,  SI.— 5/«/.,  Theb.,  18,  800.) 

£VA65t  AB,  I.  a  king  of  Salamis  in  the  island  of  Oj- 
pna,  and  a  descendant  of  Tedcet  son  of  Telamon,  toe 
mmdet  of  that  city.   When  EvagonS  saw  the  light, 
th©  throne  of  Salamis  was  occupied  b;  a  Pboenieian 
raJer,  who  had  obtained  it  bj  treachen.    Thil  Pbcsni- 
ein  wn  tfterwaid  ahin     one  of  the  leadbg  chief- 
tuns  of  Ae  coootiy,  who  tfaereopon  nsnrped  the  an- 
pTCDe  power,  and  endeavoured  to  seize  Evagoras, 
whose        to  the  throne  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
lus  nnbftion.    ETagoTsa  fled  to  Sol!  in  Cilicia,  assem- 
bled there  a  small  band  jf  followers,  returned  to  Co- 
pras, and,  d^oaiiu;  the  tjrant,  mounted  the  throne  of 
nis  aoceston.   Ail  tUs  took  place  whilo  the  anfeeUed 
enapiie  of  Perria  was  acaieeljr  able  to  withstand  the 
attacks  of  the  Tietorioua  Greeks  prior  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesiaQ  war,  and  bad  therefore  no  time  to  attend  to  die 
aAtrs  of  Cypms.   Ev^oras*  showed  himself  a  wise 
and  potitie  prince,  and  raised  the  gloiy  of  his  natire 
island  to  a  moch  higher  pilch  ftien  it  had  ever  attained 
befeia.    He  lieeame  the  patron  also  of  arts  and  litera- 
tnie,  and  entertaiDed  at  ma  court  diatingQiahed  men  of 
dl  nalioaa.    It  was  m  hie  dominions  ttat  Conon,  ^e 
Atitenian  general,  sonsht  refuge  after  the  fatsl  battle 
of  i£g09  Potamos,  end  b;  his  aid  was  enabled  to  pre- 
pare a  fleet,  which  restored  the  naval  ascendancy  of 
his  coontry.    {Itocr.,  Evag.,  p.  200. — Xen.,  Hut. 
Or., »,  1,  19.—  Cam.  Nep.,  Vit.  Con.  —  Diod.  Sie., 
lA,  SB.)   Jodgtng  from  the  splendid  panegyric  passed 
Vfou  1^  dianeter  by  boCntea,  Evasoras  was  cer- 
tualy  a  prince  of  me  and  Vistinguimed  virtue  and 
merit ;  and  Us  fortune  for  a  time  kept  pace  wi^  his 
^h"*'"g  qnalitjes.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  met  with 
towards  the  close  of  nis  reign.  Aitszerxes 
MaetBcn  attacked  his  power,  after  the  peace  of  Antal- 
cidaa  had  lefi  the  Asiatic  Ore^  st  the  mercy  of  the 
Penian  Uof.   Ercaomt  ma  aided  in  his  resistance 
Co  Ifae  Peniaii  anna  oy  Amaaia  of  Egypt,  and  also  se- 
cret hr  hf  the  Adienlans ;  but  his  e^ts  were  nnsuc- 
eeaaral,  and  be  saw  himself  eventoallv  compelled  to 
■enoaoce  Id*  authority  orcrr  the  other  cities  of  Cyprus, 
«cd  cnnfine  hsmedf  to  Salamts,  paying  besides  an  annual 
trBMite  to  Peni*.   He  was  assassinated  by  a  eunuch, 
B.C.  3T4.   Bis  son  Nicoeles  mceeeded  him.  (Dud. 
Sie^  IS,  t,  '^f') — H.  Grandson  of  the  pneoding. 
Betag  deprived  of  hi*  poasoision*  br  hi*  unele  Prota- 
2»ia«,  be  fled  to  ArtazsRea  (kbus,  by  whote  order  he 
waa  fnt  to  death. 

EvAWoaa,  a  son  of  the  prophetess  Carments,  and 
Vaog  vf  Arcadia.  An  accidental  murder  obliged  him 
to  leaTO  his  coontty,  and  he  came  to  Italy,  wnere  he 
diove  the  aboriffinea  from  Uieir  ancient  possessions, 
and  n^Md  k  nat  part  of  the  eoontiy  wnero  Rome 
sras  aftenmdfcimM.  (FU.IIalia.)  HeMnAyre- 
««aTed  Herenles  when  be  returned  fetm  the  conquest 
of  Geryon ;  and  be  vras  the  first  who  raised  him  altars. 


tinguished  himself  hy  hh  hospitality.  It  is  said  tiiai 
he  first  btoQght  dw  Greek  alp&sbet  into  Ilaly,  and  io> 
trodnced  Ibetre  the  worship  of  the  Greek  deitiea.  (  Vid. 
P«las?i.)  He  was  honoured  as  a  god  after  death^  and 
bis  auejecia  raised  him  an  sltar  on  Mount  Aventine. 
(Vid.  Cscns.— PatiMn.,8,43.— Lt».,  1,7.— StI.  jtol., 
7,  IB.— Omd,  Fatt.,  1,  600,  91.— Vwy .,.««.,  8, 100.) 

£v.\RCHDa,  a  rivor  of  Asia  Minor,  flowing  into  tha 
Euxine,  to  the  southeast  of  Sinope.  The  name  ap> 
peara  to  have  been  chained  in  |Hiieess  of  time  to  Eve 
elhiB.  It  formed  the  ancient  boondaty  between  Paph- 
Isgonia  snd  Ceppadocia,  or  the  White  Syrians,  who 
had  spread  themselves  to  the  west  of  the  Halys.  (Jf«R 
nert,  Geegr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  8,  p.  11.)  ' 

Edb(ea,  a  lai]ge  snd  celebrated  irisnd,  lying  along 
the  coast  of  Loeris,  Bceotia,  and  Attica.  Ila  most  an 
eient  name,  as  we  leant  fmn  Straho  (444),  wa*  Ma- 
oris, which  ft  obtabiad,  a*  he  ■ffirma,  from  its  great 
length  in  comparison  with  its  bresdth.  Besides  Una, 
it  was  known  at  different  times  by  the  various  appd- 
btions  of  Oche,  Ellopia,  Aeopia,  and  Abantia.  {Strab., 
1.  e. — Jtm.,  4,  IS.)  The  latter,  which  firequentW  oc- 
curs in  the  poets,  was  either  derived  from  the  Thra- 
cians,  who  had  founded  Abe  in  Hiocis,  and  thence 
crossed  over  into  the  island,  or  ftom.a  hero  named 
Abaa.  {AriaM.,  ap.  Strah.,  1. 1.)  Honer,  as  Strabo 
observes,  tbou^  he  designates  the  island  by  the  name 
of  Eubcea,  always  employs  the  appellation  of  Abante4 
to  denote  the  itAabitants.  {R,  3,  BM.—Ibii.,  640.) 
The  name  of  Eoboea  ^ginated  traditionally  from  the 
passage  of  lo,  who  was  even  said  to  have  given  biitk 
to  Epaphus  in  thia  island.  (Hwtod,  op.  Sieph.  By»., 
t.  e.  'AU^iTif.)  Its  inhabitants  were  amon^  the  ear- 
liest navigators  of  Greece,  a  circnmstance  which  eeema 
to  confirm  the  notion  preserved  by  Strabo,  of  its  fatT^ 
ing  been  occupied,  in  distant  ages,  by  a  Phoniciu 
colony.  We  bear  also  of  the  relasgi  and  Dtyopox 
being  settled  there.  (Ditm-  Hal.,  1,  S6.— Duxf.  Sb., 
4,  87.)  Herodotus  affirms  (I,  146),  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Ionian  cities  in  Asia  Minor  had  been  col- 
onized by  the  Abentes  of  Bnboea,  who  were  not  other 
wise,  however,  connected  with  the  lonisns.  This 
people  also  foundod  settlements,  at  an  early  period,  in 
Illyria,  Sicily,  snd  Campania.  (5frafro,  44B. — Pou- 
»an.,  6,  3S.)  Euboa,  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
independent  republics,  like  the  other  states  of  Greece, 
presents  no  features  for  a  common  histoiy.  In  fact, 
where  each  citv  reoutres  a  separate  narrative,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  embody  what  belongs  to  them  collecttvely  in 
one  general  aceoonL  Its  nrtility  and  abundant  re- 
Bouicea  appear  at  an  eariy  period  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Athenian  people,  and  to  have  inspired 
them  with  the  denre  of  acquiring  a  territory  situated 
so  nesr  their  own,  and  adequate  to.  the  supply  of  all 
their  vrants.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  P^istratidat, 
when  the  energy  of  the  Atbniian  ehsraeter  had  received 
a  fresh  impulse  ftom  the  recovery  of  llber^,  Athms 
readily  availed  itself  of  Uie  pretence  aflbrded  by  the 
Chalci^na,  who  occupied  the  princiital  city  of  tlie  isl- 
and, for  invading  Eubcea,  these  having  assisted  the 
B«f(tians  in  the  war  then  carrying  on  sgainst  that  pow- 
er.  tht  Athenians,  after  defeating  their  nearest  en- 
emy, snddenbr  crossed  the  Enripus,  and,  having  routed 
Ae  forces  of  Chalcis,  selzod  optm  Aeir  territory,  where 
tbey  tstaUiabed  four  thoosand  of  their  own  citizens  ss 
eowniata:  (Htndet.,  5,  77.)  They  were  obljged, 
however,  to.  evacuate  this  new  acquiaition,  in  ordti  to 
defend  tfieir  own  country  against  a  threatened  attack 
of  the  Persian-armament  commanded  by  Datia  and 
Artaphemea :  nevertheless,  they  did  not  lose  si^t  of 
the  nnportant  advantages  atteoding  the  poesesaion  of 
Enhma.  Wbwn  the  a&nn  created  iqr  the  Persian  in- 
vaawa  had  nbaided,  the  maritime  states  of  Oieec* 
united  themaelves  into  a  confedencv,  of  which  Ath- 
ens todt  the  lead,  and  thus  acquired  an  ascendency 
whkh  pnved  ao  fttal  to  the  liberties  of  those  whe 
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tad  oogniudeidt;  ceioeDtad  th»Utiapoliue  tauoa.  Thit 
WW  Deealiuljr  the  cua  with  the  Euboeia  citios,  auice 
«•  kun  Ixom  Thucf  dide*  (1, 1 14),  that  the  whole  mI- 
tnd  acknowledged  ue  lufseiiMcy  ud  awaj  of  Atbraa 
pnor  to  the  P^oponneaUa  war;  but  neitMi that  hw- 
toriBD  nor  Herodotua  hu  inConoad  iia  pieeitelv  when, 
and  in  what  manner,  ibeit  anbjngatioa  waa  eflhrtad. 
On  the  AUteniaos  being  compelled,  after  tbeii  defeat  at 
Cfoonea,  to  evacuate  Bteotia,  of  wjiich  they  bad  been 
foi  aome  time  maateca,  the  Euboaana  took  advantage 
of  that  cirenmalance  to  attempt  emaocipating  tben»- 
aelvei  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Bat  aocceea  did  not  at- 
tend theii  fififorta.  Aa  bood  aa  the  newa  of  the  revolt 
bad  reached  Athens,  Periclea  was  deapalched  at  the 
head  of  a  conaideiable  force  to  quell  tM  inaonection, 
in  which  he  succeeded  so  effectnally,  notwitbatandiim 
the  frequent  diveraiooi  nude  by  the  Petc^Kiimeaiana  in 
favour  of  the  ialandera,  that  they  W(ffe  reduced  to  « 
mora  abject  ctale  of  aubiMtioB  than  wm  iJTmofd.,  U 
lid} ;  aod  it  wae  not  tUl  the  mfortonate  Sicilian  m- 
ped^on  bad  compelled  Athens  to  fif^t  for  existeBoa^ 
rather  than  eonqiieat,  that  the  Eobteana  ventured  once' 
more  to  asaeit  their  right  to  lod^ndeoce  (Thtofd,, 
8,  6) ;  but  such  waa  the  want  of  leat  and  energy  dia- 
[dayed  by  the  Lacedamonian  government,  t^  they 
obtained  no  aid  from  that  quarter  onbl  nearly  the  ter- 
minatim  of  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  ww,  when  at 
length  flegesandridas,  a  Spartan  admkal,  came  to  their 
aapport,  and  gained  a  victory  over  the  Athenian  fleet  { 
the  Eretriana  then  qtenly  revolted,  and  their  example 
beiiw  quickly  followed  by  the  (ftter  towns,  the  whole 
of  Enbm  recovered  ita  iod^eDdenca.  This  island, 
however,  derived  but  litUe  advanlagia  firora  the  change 
iriiich  then  look  place.  Each  et^,  being  left  to  na 
own  direction,  aoon  became  a  joey  to  faction  and  civil 
broil,  which  ended  in  a  mora  complete  aUveiy  under 
the  dominion  of  tyranta.  Towarda  the  commence  I 
ment  of  the  war  between  the-Bceotiana  and  Sbaitans, 
we  are  told  by  Diodorus  (16,  30),  that  the  Eubmane 
manifested  a  oeaire  to  place  themselves  once  more 
under  the  protection  of  Athena.  Another  par^,  bow- 
ever,  having  declared'  in  favour  of  the  HiemoB,  a  civil 
war  ensued,  which  eqaally  cohausled  both  kctkiDa, 
and  fbrned  them  to  mute  peace  (16,  7).  By  the  abil- 
>ty  and  judgment  of  Timolbeus,  the  Athenian  general, 
a  pr^nderance  of  opinion  was  decidedly  created  in 
favour  of  that  atate  (Dmotth^  de  Cor.,  p.  108.  — 
Mack,  eontr.  Ctta.,  p.  479.— JKi^onf«  Grtece,wL 
7,  p.  884),  which  eootinued  until  ovarlfaiewn  the 
arts  and  machin^Hwa  of  Philip.  Fhocion  ww  em- 
pswered  by  the  MacadooiaD  govern menl  to  take  all 
the  requisite  measures  for  restoring  tranquillity,  and 
he  obtained  some  important  suocesaea  over,  the  Cubes- 
na  forces ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  much  advan- 
ta^  was  uUinutely  derived  from  his  vicloiy.  After 
this  period  Eabtsa  became  altwdied  to  the  >f  acadnoian 
intamala,  until  it  ww  once  mom  reattsed  (o  freedom 
by  the  Romans,  who  wresied  it  from  Philip,  the  aon  of 
Demetrius.  (Ltv.,  34,  SI.) — ^This  island,  according 
to  Strabo  (444),  extends  from  tba  Maliac  Gulf  along 
the  coast  of  Locris,  Boeotia,  and  Attica,  a  diatance  ot 
about  one  thousand  two  hundred  stadia ;  its  greatest 
breadth  nowhere  exceeds  one  hnodied  and  fifty  rtadia. 
(Compare  ScyUx,  p.  33.)  "Tom  from  the  coast  of 
Bco  la,"  says  VVa^t  "it  i»  aepawted  )rj  the  Eoripua, 
(he  breadth  of  wbidi  is  ao  inM^nificant  as  to  aw*  a 
aridge  to  be  throws  acroas.  OfitstwOBonthem(»om> 
ntories,  Grersstas  looks  towsrda  Attica,'  Cephareua 
awards  tue  Hellespont ;  Centeum  fronts  the  north.  In 
:readth  this  island  never  exceeda  twenty  miles,  but  it 
nowhere  lets  than  two.  Rncbing  lam  Autca  to 
Thessaly,  it  extends  fiir  one  hundnd  and  Ivon^  miles 
in  lengtn.  Its  ciicnit  is  three  hundred  and  lixty-five. 
Ontheaideof  Caphareus  it  is  two  hundred  and  tweo^- 
jve  miles  from  the  Hellespont." — The  abundance  and 
laitility  of  tlua  extensive  iala<*d  it  wmt  times  are 
4M 


sufficiently  attested  by  Herodotus,  who  cotnpares  n 
with  Cyprus  (6,  31),  and  alae  by  'nincydides  (7,  n, 
and  8,  M).  Um  flpoloDce  is  also  anpanat  tern  ihs 
deaignatioo  and  value  affixed  In  the  tUMt^  ao  fieqpaiU 
ly  iMcrred  to  faj  eUaaic  wiitais  ander  the  name  «  Ea- 
boietim.  From  Strabo  we  Uam  that  it  was  subjeetta 
fraqoeat  sartbquakea,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  oubtei- 
raneM  cavities  with  which  the  whole  island  aboupdi 
(447).  The  modem  name  of  Enbcea  is  NegropuU. 
formed,  by  a  seriee  of  cormptiOM,  from  the  word  Ea- 
ripne,  whkh  designated  the  narrow  channel  aaparatiiig 
the  island  from  the  Bcsotian  coast  {Cramar'a  Am- 
citnt  Greeu,  vol.  8,  p.  131,  'efq-} 

Evaolooa,  idotigiKg  i»  Bvlma.  The  epithet  is  aliu 
appUed  to  Cumn,  because  that  cinr  ww  boiK  by  a  ool- 
ouy  from  Chalcia,  a  town  of  Eubcsa.  (Osid,  P*^^ 
4,  367.— Ftrf.,  M^,  «,  3;  9,  710.) 

EoaoLlDia,  a  native  of  Miletas,  and  aoeeessor  of 
Euclid  in  the  Meearie  school.  He  ww  a  strong  op- 
ponent of  Aiistow,  and  -seized  every  epportonify  of 
censoring  his  writii^  and  calumniating  hu  character. 
Ha  introduced  new  subtleties  into  the  art  of  diqiuu- 
tioD,  several  of  which,  thou^  oilra  mentioned  as  proof 
of  great  ingenuity,  deserve  only  to  be  remembmd  u 
exam^ea  m  egregieua  trifling.  Of  these  aophietical 
modes  of  reaaonmg,  called  1^  Ariatotla  Eiiabc  syUo- 
^iams,  a  few  exampies  may  aoffice.  1.  Of  dw  soph- 
laiB,  called  from  toe  example,  The  Lying :  if,  when 
you  qteak  the  truth,  you  aay,  you  lie,  you  lie :  but  yoa 
say  you  lie  when  you  ^>aak  the  truth ;  ther^ora,  in 
speaking  the  truth,  you  tie.  3.  The  OceuU.  Do  yon 
know  yoar  &ther1  Tes.  Do  you  know  this  msa 
who  is  vmlad  1  No.  Then  yvn  do  not  know  yoor 
father,  foe  it  is  your  fotber  vriio  is  v«led.  8.  fZteln. 
Elaetra,  the  dai^hter  of  Agamemnon,  knew  her  ImrthK 
and  did  not  know  him:  tea  knew  Oreates  to  be  her 
brother,  bat  she  did  not  know  that  person  to  be  bet 
brotlw  who  ww  cooveraingwiQi  her.  4.  Seriut.  h 
one  grain  a  he^j  1  No.  Two  grains  I  No.  lluee 
grains  1  Na  Go  on,  adding  one  by  one ;  and  if  one 
grain  be  not  a  heap,  it  will  be  impoaaible  to  aay  what 
number  of  grains  make  a  heapL  6.  ThtHonud.  Y«a 
have  what  yon  have  not  lost ;  yoa  have  not  lost  hama; 
therefore  you  have  homa.-»In  soch  high  repute  weia 
these  silly  inventions  for  perplexing  pbin  troth,  that 
Chiyali^us  wrote  six  books  on  the  first  of  these  sopb- 
isma ;  and  Philetaa,  a  Coan,  died  of  a  consumpuan, 
which  he  contracted  by  the  close  study  which  he  be- 
stowed upon  it.  (Diog.  hurt,,  7,  4  196— £ii)E^a 
matmy  of  PhiUao^kg,  v^.  I,  p.  199). 

Edbclus,  a  comic  poet  of  Athena,  bom  in  the  boi 
00^  of  Ataroea.  He  exhibited  about  B.C.  376.  £a 
biuus,  £Kua  his  date,  stood  on  the  debateable  giouod 
between  the  first  and  second  species  of  comedy ;  and 
to  judge  from  the  fragmenu  in  Atbenaua,  who  quote* 
more  tnan  fifty  of  his  ctmediea  byname,  bemusthava 
written  playa  of  both  sorts.  Ha  composed,  in  all,  104 
comediea.   (Tlintfre  «/  the  Gratia,  p.  119,  4th  ti.) 

EooBiB,  I.  a  painter,  related,  aa  ia  said,  to  Dadilua. 
and  who,  according  to  Theophnatua  (op.  Ptia^,  7, 66). 
intiodoced  painting  into  Gneca.  The  name,  in  troth, 
however,  ia  merely  a  figurative  one  for  a  skilful  titial 
gfloerally.  {Eixeip,  "akil/nl,"  *' dextersKs.")-!!.  A 
modeller,  atylod  also  Eucbinia  (Poiwck.,  6, 4, 1),  and 
one  at  the  most  ancient.  He  and  Bkipimniis  ara 
said  to  have  accompanied  Demantoa  in  lua  ffi^  Irons 
Corinth  to  Etruria.  (Plim.,  36,  IS,  43.)  Here  again 
both  names  are  figurativs. — HI.  An  Athenian  sculplor- 
He  made  a  hatue  of  Mercury,  which  wu  placed  at 
Pbenea.  (Powaittaa.  8,  14,  7.)  Pliny  (34.  8,  19) 
placm  him  antoi^  thow  artists  who  excelled  ia  form- 
ing hnxan  atatiwa  of  conbatantatt  the  publkguMnt 
armed  nan,  hontmeo,  die.  On  thisaccoont.'nicnd 
correctly  infers  that  be  flourished  b  a  Uter  agn 
[Evoch.  11,  adno(.,p.  33.) 

£ucUocs,  I.  knabve  of  Megan,  founder  of  the 
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guie,  oz  £rittic  sect.  Endowed  mtnm  wkh  « 
nbU«  sad  penetnting  ganina,  he  urif  ^iplied  aim- 
idf  to  tlM  studj  of  philoMphy.  The  TrriUogs  of  Pu- 
menidesfiirt  taught  BimUMVt  of  dlapatation.  H«ar- 
ing  of  tba  tuat  of  SoentM,  EaeUd  detuiaiiied  .to  at- 
HadopoabHintnietunu^  ud  Ibr  thispurpoM  raia»- 
Tedfiramlfagimto  Atbmt.  Hinbe 'ongniDUMd  a 
emwtaat  bauat  and  Halooa  diae^  ol  m  monl'phi* 
toaopber.  And  when,  m  conseqnMiGO  of  the  eainity . 
whish  subtoatad  batwMo  tbe  AtbeniaDa  and  Monro- 
aii%  •  doGiea  •<«>  passed  by  ibe  lonnar.  that  tny  iauh- 
tent  of  Hossta  who  aboatd  bo  a»eii  in  Atbena  should 
finftic  bia  liie,  he  frequently  earn*  to  Atbeoa  hj  owfat, 
fam  tbe  diatance  of  about  tweirt>  milca,  concealed  in 
a  Vng  famye  doak  and  roil,  to  >  iait  hia  master.  {Aul. 
G<Q.,  5,  10.)  Not  finding  bia  uatjial  propeiisitjr  to 
dianitatitRi  nffieien%  gratified  in  the  tranquil  method 
of  fhilnanphiting  adopted  hj  Socrates,  be  fireqaeolly 
surged  hi  tbe  business  snd  disputes  of  the  civil 
eoerts.  Seetatoa,  who  despised  ioreDsic  contesta,  ex- 
preaaad  somo  disaaliifaetioB  with  boa  popil  for  iiidiil- 

ffi»^hlldnes^fo^coD^«l'fo^BJ.  (Diw.  Lurt.,t,90.) 
eiicaoMtanco  jpfobaUy  prored  the  oeeauon  of  a 
saparation  between  Gnclid  MM  bis  master;  forwe&d 
Urn,  after  this  time,  «t  tbe  bead  of  a  acbool  in  Megan 
(Dii^.  Latrt.,  9, 6),  in  which  bia  chief  emtdoymuit  was 
to  leach  tbe  art  of  diapolaCion.   Debatea  ware  cen- 
doeted  with  so  macb  TehemaDceuBoag  bis  popUe,  that 
TinoD  sud  of  EoeUd.  that  ho  bad  earned  the  madnaaa 
of  coatCBtioo  ftooi  Athena  to  M^ara.   (Diog.  Lmtri., 
6, 3S.)  That  be  waa,  boworer,  espabje  <^  commanding 
hw  temper,  appears  from  bis  reply  to  his  teotber,  who, 
■n  a  qoiirtl,  bad  said,  "  Let  me  peiidi  if  I  be  not  re- 
venged on  jnm-."  "BDdletiiwp«nsb,"rBtimiedEiidid, 
"if  I  do  not  aabdoe  jam  resentment  by  forbeanace, 
and  make  joo  lofe  me  as  moeb  aa  CTer." — In  diapa- 
tatioD^  £tidid  was  armse  to  tbe  anatogieal  method  of 
meeoing,  and  jndged  that  legitimate  a^meotation 
consists  in  dedncing  fair  conclosions  from  acknowledg- 
ed preniseB.    He  held  that  there  is  one  sopteme 
0Bod,  which  be  called  by  the  difisrent  names  of  Intel- 
Bgaoee,  Pnmdenee,  Ood ;  and  diat  eril,  conaidared  aa 
ao  iqipoeitepriociple  to  tbe  sorueign  good,  baa  no  ex- 
kleaee.   Toe  aopnone  good,  aeoeratog  to  Gieera,  ha 
defiaed  to  be,  that  wlueb  ia  always  tbe  aaae.    In  tUs 
doetriiw,iBiriiiebbe  followed  the  subtlety  of  Parman- 
idea  ndiat  thm  the  aimj^ieityof  Soeiatea,  be  eeems  to 
hmve  eonwdered  good  abstractedly  as  residing  in  tbe 
Deity ;  and  to  have  maintained,  that  all  things  which 
ezfst  ate  good  br  ^eir  partieipytion  of  tbe  fint  good, 
■nd,  r  owaaqBt  nfly,  that  tiieio  ia,  in  tbonatonof  tmnga, 
B0  rati  etu. — ^It  is  seid.  that  when  Eoelid  was  a^ed 
Uo  ijpiom  eoDceming  Use  sods,  be  replied,  **  I  know 
nothing  more  of  them  than  uiis,  that  tbey  bate  inqo»- 
ttrre  pereon*."  If  this  apopfathe|m  be  justly  ascribed  to 
Boelid,  it  may  sem  to  prore,  toAer  that  be  bad  learn- 
ed, frofn  the  precepts  of  Socrates,  to  think  soberly  and 
tespcctfolly  concerning  tbe  Divine  Nature,  or  that  the 
fate  of  that  good  man  bad  tauritt  bin  caution  in  de- 
dsTing  his  opii^enfc  (faiisbPf  ifiifary  ef  Pkikn- 
yhg,  vri.  1,  p.  1M»  seyf.)— 11.  A  eeletmtod  matho- 
i^rtif*"T*  of  Alexandm,  cooaidered  by  snne  to  have 
been  a  nottva  of  that  city,  though  the  more  received 
mdue  tbe  [^e  of  bis  birtb  to  have  been  nn- 
inovn.    He  floorisbed  B.C.  380,  in  the  reign  of  Ptol- 
ny  liagtm*  and  was  piolosamr  of  matbematioa  in  the 
npgtal  «r  EeTP*-   Hu  aeholBis  woo  nnmarooe,  and 
MOMV  ^bMB       Ptolemy  himself.   It  is  nhted,  tbst 
rbe  caouBxcb  having  inquired  of  Eoclid  if  thm  waa 
not  some  mode  of  Imming  mathematics  less  barbaroos, 
and  reqairing  less  attention  than  die  ordinary  one,  Eu- 
clid.  thoa^  otherwise  of  an  amiable  charactOT,  dryly 
UHWwiwdi,  that  then  waa  "  no  royef  nw(  to  geooietty." 
It  14  to  ^  little  incident  that  neariv  all  our  knowl- 
adff  >  of  the  peiticnian  of  lua  Hfe  ia  Uaitad.  Eoclid 
■n^  ite  first,  in  fact,  who  astabliabed  a  matbematioa] 


ediori  at  Alexandrea,  and  it  existed  and  maintained  ita 
zspntation  till  the  Mobammedar.  conqneat  of  Egypt 
Many  of  the  fandameiital  principles  of  the  pure  math* 
matieo  had  been  discovered  tnr  Thales,  Pythagwaa, 
and  other  predeeeseon  of  Euclid;  bat  to  him  is  due  llv 
merit  of  having  given  a  syatMnatie  fonn  to  the  seieBca, 
espeoielfy  that  pact  of  it  which  relates  to  geomatrv 
He  liksfnae  etodied  tbe  cognate  sciences  of  AatrowHi^ 
and  Optics ;  and,  accordng  to  Proclos,  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  "  ElMsenta,"  "  Data,"  "  An  introduction  to 
Hannony,"  ^  Pbanomau,"  •<  Optica,"  '*  Catoptrics," 
a  treatise  **  On  the  division  of  Surfiuea,"  "  Porisms,'' 
Ac.  His  moat  vdoablewMrk,  "  Tbe  Elements  of  G»> 
ometry,"  has  bora  repeatedly  pnbliahed.  AUhiairoAp 
extant  were  pobliAed  at  Oxford,  1708,  folio,  by  dtp 
SavdisD  profiMsor  >A  aabonomy,  David  Gregory.  TIm 
edition  of  Peyraid,  however,  is  entitled  to  the  praise  oi 
beit^  the  best.  It  appeared  at  Paria  in  1814  and 
some  of  tbe  foUowiiw  yests,  in  8  vols.  4to,  This  edi- 
tion ia  «eeoII^)Uliefl  with  a  dooMe  translation,  one  in 
Latin  and  the  other  in  French.  M.  Payrazd  eonaoltad 
a  maawaeript  of  tbe  latter  salt  of  die  ninth  eentuy, 
which  had  belonfiad  to  the  Vidteao  library,  and  waa  at 
that  timb  in  the  French  cental.  By  tbe  aid  of  this  he 
was  enabled  to  fill  various  iacnius,  and  to  re-establiah 
vatiaaa  pasaagea  which  bad  been  altered  in  all  tbe  otbet 
manuaonpta,  and  in  all  the  editions  antcriOT  to  bia  own. 
Hcneo  Payriid  ia  the  only  one  that  has  given  a  cout 
ploto  toBl  of  the  "Ehmanto"  and  «'DaU;"  for  the 
^  Pbwnotaena,"  and  the  other  works  of  Endid,  sre  r» 
jeeted  by  him  as  ^nrions. — For  soma  remarks  on  Eo> 
did,  conanh  Dtltatthre,  Hiat.  d*  VAttron.  Ancien.t  vol 
1,  n.  49,  nqq.f  and  the  preface  to  Peyrard'a  editioa. 

EooAHioAS,  1.  a  eon  of  Archidamas  lY.,  brother  to 
Agis  IV.  He  sDcceeded  to  tbe  Spartan  t^one,  aAai 
his  brother's  deatb,B.C.  380.  (Poumr.,  8, 10.)— II. 
A  eon  oS  AnAidannu^  king  of  Sparta,  who  auceoedad 
B  O.  M8. 

EoDocU,  I.  a  Roman  empress,  wife  to  Theodoeiua 
tbe  Yonnser.  Her  mwinal  name  was  Atbena'is,  end 
she  waa  the  dai^ter  ofLeentins,  an  Athenian  philos- 
opher ;  but  on  bar  marmge  aba  embraced  Christiani- 
ty, md  received  tbe  baptiMnal  name  of  Eododa.  She 
vras  a  fonMloofbam^  and  talent  She  pnt  into  verao 
several  book*  of  tbe  OM  TaataniMt,  and  wroto  aev 
eral  paraphrases  on  some  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  hot 
became  suspected  by  \m  hosbwd  of  conjugal  iofideli- 
tj,  and,  being  degraded,  waa  allowed  to  seek  a  refuge 
in  the  Holy  Land.  Here  she  devoted  herself  to  reli* 
gious  studies,  but  the  jealoosy  of  her  susiRcioas  bos' 
band  still  ponoed  her;  and  having  learned  that  two 

K'ests,  when  abe  had  doaen  as  toe  companiona  of 
r  exile,  were  aeeustomed  to  pay  bw  frequent  visits^ 
and  were  loaded  by  her  with  presenta,  Theodosios  sent 
Satnminue,  one  of  the  ofilcers  of  his  conrt,  to  Jerusa- 
lem, who  pot  to  death  the  two  {Hiests  without  even  the 
formally  of  a  trial.  Irritated  at  Ibie  new  insult.  Eodfr 
cia  caused  Satuminua  to  be  alain,  a  deed  more  likely 
to  darken  than  avenge  her  innecence.  Tbe  emperor 
contented  himaelf  with  depriving  her  of  all  tbe  badges 
other  rank,  and  reducing  her  to  the  condition  of  a  pri- 
vate individual.  She  lived  twenty  years  after  diis 
event,  in  the  bitt«est  penitence,  endeavouriiu  to  ei- 
faoe,  by  acts  of  piety,  tbe  crime  wbich  outraged  nonoor 
had  led  her  to  commit.  She  died  at  the  age  of  B7 
yean.  (L«  BMit,i(M(.  (2»  A«-£fl^nrs,  vol.  7,p.l4B.) 
The  principal  work,  ascribed  by  soou  to  Euoada,  ie 
Homenemtra  {'Ofi^pSnevrpa),  or  a  lifo  of  our  Savionr, 
in  8443  hexameters,  formed  from  verses  and  hemis- 
thics  selected  ont  of  tbe  poems  of  Homer.  Others, 
however,  make  Pelapua,  sumamed  Patricius,  who 
lived  in  the  fifth  centory,  its  andior.  From  s  psssaoa 
of  Zonaras  (ilnnol.,  vol  3,  p.  87).  a  clew  may  be  ob- 
tained for  aolving  this  dHBentty.  Pdagius  would  aee& 
to  haw  eommencod  the  work  in  question,  and  Eudo- 
«k  to  have  finlsbad  it.   This  prineoaa  hajleft,  aUo,  a 
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povn  on  Qm  mirtynijm  of  Cyprun.    Tha  beataditiM 

«f  the  HoBwroeentra  it  that «  T«»eh«r,  X^w.*  17M^ 
^0. — II.  Th«  Younger,  jdauriitor  of  th*  pieeeding  and 
of  Tbeodoaiut  IL,  muiied  ^lenuniu  III.  Aftar  Iba 
aasaannation  gf  her  hnabaod  bj  Petrooiua  Maximaa, 
riie  ma  oWigsd  to  many  tba  naoiper.  Eudocia,  oat 
oTindigiiatkni  and  nvvngt,  called  ia  Genaeric,  lung  of 
Uw  Vandala,  who  came  lo  Italy,  plundered  Home,  and 
earned  Eudocia  with  him  to  Africa.  Some  jeara  af- 
terwaid  Am  waa  aent  back  to  Cooatauiaople,  wban 
abe  died,  A.D.  4n.— III.  The  widow  of  ConatantiBe 
Ducaa,  married  Romamta  Diogntae,  an  ofBcw  of  dia- 
tioctioa,  A  D.  1068,  and  aaaociated  him  with  hez  on 
the  throne.  Three  yeart  «fter,  Michael,  her  aon,  by 
maun  of  a  reyolt,  wia  prodaimod  emperor,  and  cauaed 
hia  mother  to  be  abot  up  in  a  convent,  wbue  abe  ipeot 
the  net  of  bar  life.  Sluleft  aiiaatfao  M  Uwgeceal- 
ogka  of  dm  gods  and  baioea,  wUch  dMplaja  an  et- 
lonaiTa  acqoaintaBce  with  the  ntnecL  It  la  printed 
in  ViUoiaon'a  AneeioUi  Orweo.  Kcwt.,  1781,  8  nta. 
4to. 

EoDOzea,  T.  a  celebrated  aatronomar  and  Mometri- 
cian,  bom  at  Cnidna,  who  donrished  about  870  B.C. 
Ha  aludied  geometry  under  Archytaa,  and  afterward, 
in  the  coorae  of  hia  tnvela,  went  to  Egypt,  and  waa  in- 
troduced to  the  notice  of  Nvctanebia  iT,  and  by  him  to 
the  Egyptian  [vieata.  He  u  faigh^  celebrated  for  bia 
akilt  in  aatronomj  hj  the  aneianta,  thoogh  none  of  hia 
writinga  on  thia  or  any  other  branch  of  scianoe  are  ex- 
tant. The  hononr  of^ bringing  the  caleatial  qlhcao  and 
the  regular  aatronomy  from  Enrpt  to  Greece,  belonge 
to  him.  After  bia  return  from  Egypt,  be  taught  aatron- 
oonr  and  pbiloBafilqr  wtdi  mat  applauae  at  Cyxieua, 
and  afterward  temorod  to  Athena)  wbem  be  opemd  a 
achool,  and  waa  in  auefa  hi^  repute  aa  to  be  conaultod 
on  aubieeta  of  policy  aa  weU  as  acience  by  d^tiea 
from  ail  parts  of  Greece.  Eodozus  is  asid,  in  fact,  to 
have  sui^Kuted  bis  school  with  so  much  reputation  as  to 
boTO  eicited  the  envy  of  even  Plato  himself.  Ptoclns 
m&mna  ua,  that  Eoclid  very  liberally  bonowod  from 
the  dementa  of  geometry  composed  by  Eadona.  Ci- 
cero calls  him  tM  gieatost  aetcooomer  that  ever  lived ; 
and  we  leam  frmn  rotrMiiaa,  that  he  retired  to  the  top 
of  a  very  high  mountun,  that  he  might  obaerve  the  ca- 
leatial j^nomena  with  more  convenience  than  he 
cmild  on  •  {Jain  or  m  a  crowded  ci^.  Stiabo  cava, 
that  the  obsetntmy  EodtKroa  waa  at  Gnidaa.  Vi- 
travinadeaciibaaaaiiodialeonstmclodbyhini.  (Diag. 
Laert.,  8,  86,  teqq.—Cie.y  de  Div.,  3,  42.— Patron., 
Arb.,  88,  i.—9trab.,  ll9.~Vimn.,  9,  9.)  He  died 
B.C.  352.  His  wodts  are  lost,  but  Uiey  served  aa  ma- 
terials to  Aratua  for  the  comiioaition  of  his  poem  enti- 
tled the  Phanomena.  (ScASU,  Sitt.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  8, 
p.  8.) — II.  A  native  of  Cyzicus,  aent  bj  Ptolemy  VII., 
Eoergetes,  on  a  voyage  to  India,  and,  some  yeara  af- 
ter, on  a  aecnid  v^age  by  Cleopatra,  widow  of  that 
prince.  It  ap|>eais  tbat  he  anboeqnently  attempted  the 
drcumnavig^ion  of  Afrioa.  (For  an  aoeoont  of  bia 
movements,  consult  mnailu  nnder  tbo  article  Afnes, 
page  79,  col.  3.) 

EubhKbds.    Vid.  Eohemema. 

E>ixcs,  I.  a  name  common  to  aeveral  ^igrammatic 
poeta,  (or  eome  accomit  of  lAom,  consult  Joeota,  Co- 
ua.  Pvet.  Epig.—AnAd.  Grm.,  vol.  IS,  p.  833.— 
n.  A  river  of  iEtoIia,  riaing,  as  Strabo  (451)  reports, 
in  the  country  of  the  Bomienaea,  who  occupied  the 
noTtbeaat  extremity  of  .^tolia.  Ptolemy  aaya  (p.  87) 
tbat  it  flowed  from  Mount  Callidromns,  meaning  the 
chain  of  <Eta;  which  ia  snSciently  eonecL  Dienaz^ 
ebus,  with  less  truth,  afflnua  that  it  riaea  in  Moant 
Findus.  (Sut.,  Grae.,  v.  61.)  Acc(»ding  to  Strabo, 
It  does  not  flow'  at  first  through  the  ancient  Caretis, 
which  ia  cirtrict  of  Pleoron,  hot  mora  to  the  east, 
Ity  Chatcia  and  Calydon,  after  which  it  tame  to  the 
west,  towards  the  dUds  in  which  the  ancient  PleniOQ 
-  vas  eitnatad ;  and  fnally,  proceeding  in  a  aotitherly 
4M 


dimetion,  bUa  into  tho  aoa.  It*  mon  ancieii  auis 
waa  Lycoonaa.  (iSfroio,  /.  e. — Compare  ApeOaiBnt, 
1,  7,  8.)  The  Evcooa.  is  rendered  celebrated  in  faU^ 
Jnu  the  Mory  of  Neseus,  wbo  was  slain  here  by  Ret 
coles,  for  offering  violeoce  to  Oetsnira.  Tt»  moden) 
name  of  the  river  is  the  Fidjiri.  Near  its  mouth  itooj 
MuMoUa^U.  (Crwwr**  jiiu.  GVecw,  voL  2,  p.  7ft^ 

EnataiTji,  a  pei^  of  Unmr  Asia,  wboae  tm 
name  waa  AnaqNs.  The  Greeks  called  them  £oa- 
^Btv,  «r  hmtfiieton,  tranalating  th»  Paraian  a^«il» 
tma  which  was  added  to  their  naou,  and  vrineb  neb 
sbrauus  auqwcts,  from  Herodotus  (8,  85),  to  hm 
been  Oroaangx.  Hiia  title  they  are  said  to  have  n- 
ceived  in  return  for  auccoma  sffiiided  to  the  snny  <i> 
Cyras,  when  it  was  suflering,  in  these  regkm*,  utun 
cold  and  hunger.  (Curt.,  7,  3.)  They  dwelt  bcu 
the  river  Etymoder,  the  modem  JSndiMMt  (^rriai^ 
E:^.  Aloe.,  4,  0,  IS),  between  Diaogiana  and  Anfho- 
aia,  and  in  the  vicini^  of  the  modern  ci^  of  Dtrauf, 
inwhoeenametracesoftbesncieatoneappear.  (Cini- 
pare  Sehmedtr,  mi  Curt.,  I.  e.) 

EDiRsftria,  a  samame,  signifying  baufaetor,pveB 
to  Ptolemy  III.  and  IV.  of  Xgypt,  aa  also  to  some 
kius  of  Syria,  Pootoa,  &o, 

EwMiit  an  ancient  nation  <tf  Italy,  said  to  have 
once  oceopUd  all  the  country  to  whreh  the  Vent^ 
ita  antweqaent  poasessota,  communicated  the  name 
ofVenetia.  (Im.,  1,  I.)  Driven  from  their  ancient 
abodes,  they  appear  to  have  retired  across  the  Adige 
(Athesis),  and  to  have  s^tled  on  the  shores  of  the 
lakee  Benacus  and  laaus,  and  in  the  sdjsceDt  valleyi 
PHaj  (6,  80)  says,  on  the  authoriiy  of  Caio,  that  thq  . 
bald  at  one  time  thirty-fbor  tovnia:  these  woe  adnk- 
ted  to  tiie  rights  (tf  Latin  citieaonder  Augustus. 
mer'a  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  74.) 

EosiKiDB,  I.  a  gen«ual  who  opposed  Dioclesiaa, 
A.D.  290 ;  but  was  alsin  the  veiy  same  day  at  ibe 
gatea  of  Antioch,  while  attempting  to  make  himsdl 
maater  of  tbat  city. — II.  A  usuqwr  in  the  reign  of 
Tbaodoaiua  the  Great,  of  Gallic  euraction,  A.D.  393. 
Ha  WM  defeated,  talun  prisoaei,  and  pat  to  death, 
after  having  held  power  mi  two  yeara.  ^ZenoLt  4, 

EuHSMBBDs,  a  Qstive  of  Meseene,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  though,  according  to  Brucker  and  others,  he 
waa  of  the  ialud  of  Sicily.   Being  sent  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  t^Caseandor,  lung  of  Haeedoo,  he  catoe, 
as  be  hiinaelf  stated,  to  an  iawid  called  Panchaia,  in 
the  capital  of  which,  Panaia,  be  found  a  temple  of  the  ^ 
Triphylian  Jupiter,  w|}oie  stood  a  column  inscribed 
with  a  ruistei  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  many  of  the  ' 
gods.    Among  these  he  specified  Uranus,  his  aona 
Pan  and  Saturn,  and  his  daughters  Rhea  and  Ceres ; 
as  also  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Neptune,  who  were  the  off 
spring  of  Saturn.   Acctndin^y,  the  deaign  of  Euhe-  ^ 
meruB  was  to  show,  hf  invesUoating  their  actions,  artd 
recording  the  places  of  tbeir  births  and  burials,  that 
the  mytbol(^cal  deities  were  mere  mortal  men,  taia«d 
to  the  rank  of  gods  on  account  of  the  benefits  whurh 
they  had  confeired  upon  mankind.   Ennius  translated 
this  celebrated  work  of  Euhemerus,  which  was  ontitlcd 
1^  'Avoyi»a^.   The  tianslatioo,  as  well  as  the  ori- 
ginal wiak,  aiscytii^  some  fragments,  is  lost ;  hot 
many  particnlais  concerning  Eubenwrus,  and  the  ob- 
ject <^  hia  history,  an  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of 
Diodoms  SiculuSipreserved  by  Eusebius.    Some  fng- 
ments  have  also  been  saved  by  St.  AuguBtine  ;  and 
\Dtig  quotations  have  been  made  by  I^tant^as,  in 
hia  treatise  "  Da  FoIma-  Religiotu.*^   This  work  vru 
a  covert  altadt  on  the  esuUlabed  religion  of  the 
Grraeka.  Plulart^  who  was  aasociated  wiUi  tbe  priestr 
hood,  and  all  who  were  interested  in  tbe  support  of  the 
popnlu  creed,  maintained  that  the  whole  work  of 
Euhemerus,  wi^  tiu)  Vi^yage  to  Panchaia,  was  an  im- 
pudent ficju'u ,  tXii,  m  |.ani(,ulai,  it  waa  urged,  tha' 
no  one  except  J;»iL«in«iua  bad  ever  seen  or  beanl  nn 
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Ih*^  of  IWImu  {DtU.  4t  Ot>.):  tbit  the  Pmr 
Atit  uUtu  had  beoi  de«cribad  ia  t  flowtoj  and  poet- 
inl  stria,  both  by  Diodonu  Siooltw  nd  ViigQ  {Oeorg., 
t,  139),  bnt  not  in  nich  «  mamwr  w  to  dMarniiiA  its 
gaognqdoeal  poiitkm.  Tha  troth  of  the  rsUlion  eon- 
tointd  tn  Aa  woA  of  Eufaemenu  has  been  viodintcd 
by  nodtro  writers,  who  bars  attempted  to  prove  that 
Psadukia  wis  an  island  of  tha  Red  Sea,  which  En- 
aeoMnN  had  actaaUy  Tiaited  in  the  course  of  his  Toy- 
ise.  (Jfrflk  it  FAead.  iea  Intcrip.,  vol.  16.)  But 
4netbar  Eutaaania  merely  reeoided  what  he  bad  seen, 
ar  whiihar  the  wAoh  book  waa  sot  ratber  a  device 
ud  centtiraaee  of  bis  own,  it  seems  highly  pn^wble 
that  the  tnnelation  of  Ennins  gave  riae  to  the  belief 
•f  maDT  Rmbio  pbilosophers,  who  maintained  or  in- 
nimated  Aeir  eoavictioD  of  the  mortality  of  tha  goda, 
and  wImmo  WTitiogs  have  been  so  fireqoeotly  appealed 
to  by  Famar,  in  bis  abla  disquiaitioa  mi  the  pnva- 
legee  of  (be  Wondiip  of  Human  Spiiita.  (Dmntigt** 
Rmm  Idtenhm,  rol  I.  p.  183.) 

Enfva,  a  somame  of  Bacchua,  given  him,  according 
to  the  ptiets,  by  Jopiter,  whom  he  was  aiding  in  the 
coetest  with  ae  giants.  Japiter  was  so  oelightod 
mtb  bie  valour,  that  he  called  oat  to  him,  cv  vU, 
"  WtU  dtme^  eA  wmP'  Others  sonioee  it  to  have  ori- 
giaaied  fawn  a  ciy  of  the  BeoehantM,  EioZ.  (Aerot., 
OL,  1,18,9;  S.11,  17.) 

Evuurs  or  Choaspm,  a  river  of  Persia,  flowing 
near  fbfld^of  Sosa.  The  kins*  of  Persia,  accordinfr 
to  Hendotoe  (1,  IBS),  drank  ofno  other;  and,  wher- 
ever Ih^  went,  tbey  were  attended  by  a  nombec  of 
fitnr-wbeded  carnages,  drawn  by  moles,  in  which  the 
watv  of  river,  being  first  boiled,  was  d^tositsd  in 
vesedsofalver.  .£lian  rehtca  (F.  If.,  IS,  M),  that 
Xnaa, diii^ hia  maich  into  Greece,  came  to  adea- 
iit  plaMb  swi  WIS  •zeeedingty  thira^  ;  hia  attendants 
with  his  bagpse  were  at  some  distance,  and  pioclv 
malion  was  made,  tliat  whosoever  bad  aim  of  the  water 
sf  tiw  Choa^ea  shoold  prodnce  it  for  the  use  of  the 
katg.  One  person  was  found  who  poesessed  a  email 
3ttuitity,  bat  it  was  quite  putrid.  X«zes,  however, 
iiBidi  it,  and  considamd  the  ^eiaoa  who  n^lied  it  aa 
bis  fdaod  end  ben^ctor,  smee  he  must  otherwiee 
have  piridked  with  thifaL— Wi^  (Xneii,  p.  736)  de- 
rivaa  the  name  Choaqies  from  the  Persian  Kkook  atp, 
L  e.,  "strength  of  the  moontain,"  "  monotain-power," 
and  cgniidcred  it  as  applicBble  to  all  mountain-streams. 
The  ^pdlattoo  of  Euwna,  in  Scripture  Ulai  iDamel, 
8,  t),  u  dedoced  fay  the  same  writer  from  the  Pehlvi 
Av  Aatafik,  i.  a.,  '*  clear,  pore  water."  D'Anville  aajh 
poeas  ibe  CSioaqMS  to  be  the  modem  Karom;  but  it 
u  BHi*  pa^thfy  the  Abxt^  which  flows  by  the  nuDs 
whici  both  M^jta  Remiel  and  Mr.  Kinneii  have  deter- 
mined to  be  thoeo  of  Sosa. 

EuMAoa,  eon  of  Ctesiui,  king  of  Sym,  He  was 
earned  off  when  qoite  young  by  Pbcenician  pirates,  and 
sold  to  Leertee,  nther  of  ITlyMes,  who  brought  him  op 
eaidhUy,  and  feond  in  him  a  wthfol  follower  and  frieDo. 
Eonma  acted  aa  tlw  steward  ofUlyasea,  and  reo^- 
niaed  his  maater,  on  the  return  of  the  latter,  though  u- 
tcT  an  absence  of  nuny  years.   (Od.,  14,  6,  teqq.) 

E^iLDs,  I.  a  son  of  Admetna,  Idns  of  Phete  in 
TbesMly,  by  Alcestis,  daughter  of  Peliaa,  and  who 
auiied  Iphtbima  the  sister  of  Penelope.  He  wmt  to 
Ae  TiDjan  war,  and  had  the  fleetest  hnaea  m  the 
QieeisBenny.  He  distitwui^ed  himaelf  in  the  fimer- 
al  pane  of  Patrochis.  (Iz..  S,  tU.~~I(C.,  763,  >eqq.) 
— n.  San  of  AolphilytQs,  and  one  of  the  Corintnian 
line  CenMd  BaeebiadB.  He  was  the  author  of  a  his- 
toiy  of  Corinth  in  heroic  veise.  {Patuan.,  2.  1.) 
Eomeius  joined  Archies  when  the  latter  went  to  found 
Snacoie.  {Clem.  Alex.,  Slrm.,  lib.  l,p.  398.)  £u- 
sebins  oiekea  him  to  have  6ourished  in  the  third  Olym* 
1^  {LardUrt  Cknm.  Herod.,  vol.  7,  p.  448,  616.) 

EnftRla,  L  a  native  of  Cardie,  a  town  of  the  Thia' 
naa  Cboamwae,  and,  Umm^  of  bumble  birth,  yet  an 


in^ortant  actor  in  the  troubled  times  whi«h  loUows^ 
the  death  of  Alezandsr  the  Great  Being  early  taken 
into  the  service  of  Philip  of  Maceden,  he  served  biin 
for  seven,  and  Alexander  for  thirteen  years,  in  the  san- 
fidantial  office  of  secretary.  He  also  dia^ayed  great 
talent  for  military  aSaiia  throng  the  Persian  cant' 
paigna,  and  was  one  of  Alexander's  favourite  tad  most 
aatasmed  officera.  After  Alexander's  death,  in  the 
gewnl  division  of  hia  conquests,  Cappadocia,  Papbla- 
gwiia,  and  the  coast  of  the  Eniiae,  as  far  eastasTrape- 
laa,  UH  to  Enownea*  share.  Tb^  was  an  expectancy 
rather  itiaa  a  pnTiaioD,  in  the  Macedonian  anny  bad 
paaeed  south  of  these  coontries  in  the  march  to  Per 
sia,  and  aa  yet  they  were  onsubdued.  Perdiccaa 
however,  took  arms  to  establish  Eumenes  in  his  new 
goveniment,  and  did  ao  at  tha  expense  of  a  single  bat- 
ue.  To  Peidiccas  a«  regent,  aod,  after  his  death,  tc 
the  royal  family  of  Macron,  Eumenes  waa  a  faithfol 
ally  tbnndi  good  and  evil;  indeed,  he  is  the  only  one 
(rf  Alexander  a  officera  in  whoaa  conduct  any  aj^ear- 
ance  of  gratitude  or  disinterestedness  can  be  traced. 
When  war  broke  out  between  Ptolemy  and  Perdiccaa, 
B.C.  331,  ho  was  appointed  by  the  latter  to  the  chiel 
command  in  Asia  Minor,  between  Mount  Taurus  and 
the  Hellespont  (Com.  Nep.,  ViL  Eum.),  to  resist  the 
expected  invasion  of  Aotipater  and  Cnterue.  The 
latter  he  defeated ;  bat  the  death  of  Perdiccaa  in 
Egypt  threw  tha  balance  of  power  into  Antipater'a 
baods,  who  made  a  mmt  aUotment  of  the  provincea,  in 
which  Eumenes  wsa  omitted,  and  Cappadocia  given  to 
anotlier.  The  task  of  reducing  him  wsa  assigned  to 
Antigottue,  about  B.C.  320.  The  rest  of  his  Me  waa 
spent  in  t^ien  hostili^  to,  or  doubtful  alliance  with, 
Antigonus,  whom  be  yna  at  last  pnt  to  death,  hav- 
ing been  delivered  iqi  to  the  latter  ay  a  pntion  of  hie 
own  army.  Eumenea  vraa  an  admirable  partiaan  aol- 
diar,  brave,  full  of  resoorces,  and  of  unlnoken  spirit. 
We  have  his  life  written  by  Plutarch  and  Cornelius 
Nepoa.  (Consult  Droyaen,  GetdMhU  derNaekfb^tr 
AUxandera,  Hamb.,  1836.)  Those  parte  of  Diodoius 
Sicoloa  (lib.  18)  which  rekto  to  him,  aod  flutarch's 
Idfe,  will  be  read  with  pleasnre  by  all  who  are  fond  of 
militan  adventure,  (fncyei.  U».  JTitoUtf-,  vol.  10,  p 
66.) — II.  A  king  of  Pergamua,  the  first  of  his  name. 
He  succeeded  bis  uncle  Ptuletnrus  on  the  throne, 
B.C.  263,  and  added  much  to  the  teintory  which  be 
inherited  from  the  latter,  having  even  gained  a  victory, 
near  Saidia,  over  Antiochos,  son  of  Seleucus.  Aflet 
a  rai^  of  twenty-two  years,  he  waa  aucceeded  by  his 
eousm  Attains,  whose  father  Attalus  waa  the  jrxag- 
er  brother  <rf  Philetsrus.  The  death  of  Enuienes 
was  OGCs^oned  by  bis  interaperato  habita. — III.  The 
second  of  the  name,  was  son  of  Attalus  I.  He  as- 
cended the  throne  on  his  father's  death,  which  took 
place  at  an  advanced  age,  alW  a  prosperous  reign  of 
43  or  44  years.  The  new  soverei^  continuing  to 
tread  in  his  father's  steps,  and  adhermg  to  his  policy, 
remained  the  firm  friend  of  the  Roiimns  duiinff  all 
their  wars  against  Antigmus  and  the  kings  of  Mace- 
donia, and  received  from  them,  in  recompense  of  hia 
fidelity  and  valuable  assistance,  all  the  teiritory  cotw 
quered  from  Antiochus  on  this  side  of  Mount  Taurus. 
Prior  to  this  period  the  territory  of  Pergamus  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  golfs  of  ama  and  Adramyttiom. 
Wi^laid  1^  the  hired  assasaina  of  Peraea,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, be  bed  nwrly  perished  at  Delfjii  (tit.,  48 
14,  teqq.),  and  yet  he  is  represented  by  the  Roman 
historian  aa  aulmequently  favouring  the  cause  of  the 
man  who  sousht  to  destroy  him,  and  of  having  thereby 
incurred  the  ill-will  and  anger  of  the  Roman  people. 
(I«v.,  44, 13.— iii.,  46, 1,  f«ff;.)  With  that  amtganl 
nation  past  services  were  reckoned  as  nothiiVi  '^^ 
were  not  accompanied  by  the  most  abject  aiu  alavis^ 
dapendsQce.  lu  Kong  of  Pergamus  employed  him- 
aelf,  during  the  leisure  which  a  profound  peace  now 
affinded  hui,  in  wnbeUisbii^  hia  cqtital,  and  patron* 
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nng  «M  ul«  tnd  seiowea.  TIm  moat  iuOng  mooa- 
Bunt  «r  bis  Ubacili^  in  this  nspwA  waa  the  great  li- 
hnry  whieh  he  ibtmded,  and  which  yidded  only  to 
Oat  of  Aleondrea  meztmt  and  valiw.  (8tn6.,  «M.) 
It  was  from  their  beii%  (uat  aeed  for  writhw  in  thia  li- 
brary, that  parchment  skins  wen  called  "  Pergamtiue 
Ckttrta."  (VaTT.,ap.Ptrn.,l3,ll.)  Platareh infeima 
na,  tiiat  thia  vast  collection,  which  comiated  of  no  leaa 
than  SOO.OOO  volumea,  was  given  by  Antony  to  Claopft- 
m.  {Vit.  Anion., c.a&.)  EaiiKneai«M^nM40yen«, 
having  an  ufcnt  under  the  care  of  hit  iMOthei  At- 
tains who  adminiatwed  afiairs  as  rwent  for  St  yeara, 
with  great  aneceaa  and  renown.   (Vid.  Pemmna.) 

EoMiitiA,  t  city  of  Phirgiat  ninth  of  Peftn,  wbidi 
pnbably  derived  ila  name  mm  Eumenes,  Icing  of  Per- 
gamns.   [Steph.  Bttz.,  a.  v,  Si^ftivtut.) 

EintBNfDca  (Ike  «md  g^diweg),  a  name  given  to 
the  Erinnyea  or  Furies,  goddeeaea  wboaa  boaineaa  it 
waa  to  avenge  mnrdw  upon  euth.  'nteywmdaoeaU- 
tiSmaim  (Sma^ot"vtnmUtd  goiium.''  TIm 
tMiM  Eluneniaea  ia  coaunonly  tboaght  to  have  been 
oaad  tbiaa^  a  saperatitkvoa  motive.   (Viii.  Fori«.) 

EimiKiDlA,  a  iestiTal  m  bonoor  of  the  BameDidea 
or  Fariea.  It  was  observed  once  a  year  with  aaeri- 
fieaa  and  libations.  At  Albaoa  none  but  fteebom  dti- 
Hna  were  allowed  lo  paitieipate  in  the  Mknrai^,  and 
of  these,  none  bnt  nieh  m  were  of  known  virtoe  and 
intogritf.  (VW.  Enmenidea.) 

T^uoL^DM,  a  sacerdotal  family  or  house,  to  which 
Uie  prieata  of  Ceres  at  Eleasis  belonged.  They  claim- 
ed oeecent  from  tba  mythic  Eumi^paB.  The  Eomol- 
pidn  had  charge  of  the  myateries  by  hereditary  right, 
and  to  thia  same  sacerdotal  line  waa  expresabr  in- 
tnietodthectlebr^ooof thelliesmophoria.  (Fi/Eq- 
molpoa,  and  eentolt  Crtnxer,  SynAoUk,  vol.  4,  p.  355, 
449.  4M,  $€fq.) 

EoHOLPirs,  son  of  Neptune  and  Chione,  daughter 
(rf'  Boreaa  and  Orithyia.  Chione,  to  conceal  her  weak- 
tiead,  threw  the  babe  into  the  aea,  to  the  protection  of 
Ua  father.  Neptane  took  him  to  ^Ethiopia,  and  jnve 
hiu  to  his  danghtar  Bantbeeicyroe  to  rear.  When 
EamoIpuB  was  grown  np,  the  hiubiad  of  Bentheaicy- 
me  Rove  him  one  of  his  two  daugbtws  in  marriage  ; 
bat  Enmolptia,  attMnpting  to  oSer  vtolenee  to  the  sis- 
ter of  hia  wi^  waa  Rwced  to  fly.  He  came  with  his 
son  lamama  to  Tegyrios,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  gave 
his  danehter  in  marriage  to  Ismams.  Bnt  Enmofpna, 
being  detected  jriotting  against  Temius,  was  once 
.more  forced  to  fly,  and  came  to  Efearis.  lamama 
dying,  Tegyrios  became  reconciled  to  EDmolpos,  who 
returned  to  Thrace,  and  ioeceeded  him  in  nie  king- 
dom. War  breaking  oat  between  the  Athenians  and 
Eleasioians,  the  latter  hiToked  tbe  aid  of  their  former 
goeat  A  contest  enaned,  and,  according  to  the  ac- 
count given  by  Apollodoins  (8,  16,  4),  Eumolpos  fell 
in  battle  againat  Erechtbens.  Panaaniaa,  however, 
atetes  (1,  38,  S),  that  there  fell  in  this  conflict,  on  the 
one  mde  Eroehtheoa,  and  on  the  other  Immaradna,  eon 
o(  Etimtrfpaa ;  and  diat  dw  war  waa  ended  on  the  fU- 
lowing  terms  ;  the  Eleo^nians  wen  to  acknowledge 
the  power  of  Athens,  bat  were  to  retain  the  rites  of 
Oerea  and  Proserpina,  and  over  theae  Eomolpua  and 
the  daagbtera  of  Ceteus,  king  of  Eleusis,  were  to  pre- 
nde.  Other  aothorities,  howover,  make  the  agree- 
ment to  have  been  as  Ibljows :  thedeseendanteoTBo- 
Mi^nuB  wtn  to  enjoy  the  jwieatly  ofltee  at  Eteasie, 
while  the  descendants  of  Erechtheua  were  toocev^^tbe 
Attic  throne.  {Schol.  nuer,  AritHd.  ad  Panathen.,  p. 
11B.—Creuzcr,  Symbolik,  vol.  4,  p.  844,  not.)— Here 
we  find  a  pbyaicaf  mvtb  >n  aniaon  with  an  historical 
l^end.  It  was  a  tradtuon  in  Attica,  that  the  sacred 
family  of  the  Eamolpldw  belonged  to  the  mythic  Tfara- 
sUna,  whom  we  find  atmiMiinee  on  Hdicon,  aome- 
•imea  in  Thrace.  The  (Mreeent  Iwend,  by  nakii^ 
^am(rf|Mta  a  eon  of  the  aea-god,  and  mmdaon  of  the 
Mrtb  wind,  and  givins  him  a  eon  namea  Innaina,  plain- 
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ly  intauded  to  dedtiee  ibe  Eomolplds  bm  Tbaet. 
while  tba  name  Tegyrioa  would  aeem  to  paint  to  Bm- 
tia,  where  there  waa  a  town  nanwd  Togyra.  (SMl 
left  Mythology,  p.  388.) 

EvNiTiva,  a  oatire  of  Sardta  hi  lydia.  Relsv- 
iabed  in  the  fsurth  centory,  and  waa  a  kinsmm  ofihi 
sophist  Gbrysanthns,  at  iriiose  reqaest  be  wnis  dv 
lives  of  tbe  pbiloat^bers  of  his  time.  Hw  wik  hi 
been  eharactacited  by  Brocker  u  a  maaa  of  amavigitt 
tales,  diaeoming  a  feeUa  tmdHsatding,  ud  u  ins- 
ginatioB  pfone  to  stqwratition.  Besidea  being  a  soob- 
ist,  be  wta  an  historian,  and  practised  phvaia.  m 
wrote  •  blatory  of  the  Cnsais  from  Clavoios  IL  to 
Arcadiaa  and  Honoriu,  of  vAaeb  only  a  ftsgaient 
mams.  The  lives  of  tlw  (Mlosopbaa  wsa  pubbrixd 
witti  a  Latin  version  by  Jnnioa,  Antv.,  1C68,  and 
Commelinna  in  1590. 

EnplTOB,  a  ammame  given  to  nanyof  the  Awtt 
pdneee,  paitiealarly  to  Mllhtadatea  VIL  of  fvUm, 
and  Antiochos  V.  of  Syria. 

EotatokIa,  I.  a  town  of  Poitaa,  at  dtacaaAiCMO 
of  the  Lycrn  and  Iris.  It  was  began  hf  MilhrsdatM 
mtder  Uie  name  Eepatoria,  and  received  fnm  Phb* 
pey,  who  finidied  it,  tbe  title  of  M amiopolii.  (Slrsi.. 
566.)  Its  site  anean  10  eorre^KM^  with  that  of  lie 
modem  TekniiA.  (MmMft,  Gtcgr.,  vd.  t,  pt  ^ 
p.  471.)— II.  A  town  in  tba  w»Aweatem  part  of  Oc 
Taark  Chersonese,  on  the  Sinns  Careinitea.  It  im 
founded  by  one  of  the  generals  of  Mithradates,  lod  ii 
aopposed  to  answw  to  urn  modem  Keiliif  or  (Striat. 
(JfoRNCri,  Get^.f  vol.  4,  p.  994.) 

EvphIbs,  succeeded  Androcles  on  the  throiw  of 
Measenia,  and  in  hia  reign  the  first  Messeniia  wsr  k- 
gan.   He  died  B.C.  780.   (i>««Mii.,  4,  ft, 

IGoFnonm^  a  IVi^n,  eon  of  PaiUhoDs,  tencmid 
for  hia  Ttlonr ;  be  wounded  Patroetaa,  and  was  kiM 
by  Menelaas.  (A.,  17,  60.)  Patisaniaa  reUtei  (t, 
1^  that  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  near  MyceoB,  *  votiw 
shidd  was  shown,  ssid  to  be  that  of  Eapborboi,  t» 
ponded  there  by  Menetaus.  Pythagoras,  wko  BU>- 
tained  die  transmigration  of  soala,  afflrmed,  thit,  iaik 
time  of  the  TVnjan  war,  hia  aool  bad  aaimatri  tkt 
body  of  EaphorbuB  ;  and  aaa  proof  of  ifae  tMhof  tu 
assertion,  m  is  said  to  have  gone  into  tbe  isnpk 
where  the  shield  waa  hanging,  and  to  have  reeoguMd 
and  taken  it  down.  Maxtmua  Tyrius  {38,  p.  989,  d. 
Zfar.)  speaka  of  an  inscription  on  ^  shield,  vAieh 
proved  it  to  have  been  ofiisred  \rj  Mraelaas  to  Hiatf- 
va.  Ovid  (Jfaf.,  15, 160)  hya  ^  acote  of  ths  Uk 
in  tbe  temple  of  Jimo  at  Aigoa ;  while  TettoHisD 
Anma,  p.  S16)  makes  the  ^iteld  to  have  ben  h 
offering  at  Delphi.  Diogimea  Z^aertius,  finally,  gin* 
the  temple  of  Apollo  among  the  Branebidn,  near  A* 
city  of  Miletus,  aa  tbe  place  where  the  wonder  «■* 
worked  (8,  4,  «^.) 

EirPHORloN,  I.  a  traffic  poet  of  Athens,  son  of 
chylus.  He  cmqaeted  .four  tnnes  with  posthiniioei 
tragedies  of  bia  lather*a  eompoutien,  and  alao  wieto 
iBTCisl  dnmu  himeelf.  One  of  hia  yietories  ii  eoB- 
memoTBted  in  the  srgnment  to  tbe  Medea  of  Emipi- 
des,  where  we  are  told  that  Eupborion  was  fint,  Soph- 
ocles second,  and  Euripidea  utird  with  die  Medea- 
Olynm.  87,  8,  B.C.  431.  {SuU.  —  Tkeatrt  <^  '*» 
Gredb,  p.  95,  4di  nl.)—!!.  An  epic  and 
matie  poet,  bom  at  Ghilcis  in  Eubeae,  B.G.  «od 
who  become  librarian  to  Antioehea  tbe  Gtsst  He 
wrote  various  poems,  entitled  "  Heeiod,"  "  Alena- 
der,"  " Arios,"  «  Apollodoms,"  &c.  His  "Mop«ip»" 
or  ■'  Miscellanies"  (Moihwrfo  ij  iriwrs)  was  a  coUee- 
tion,  in  five  books,  of  fables  and  historiea  rdatin  te 
Atrica,  a  very  learned  work,  but  rivallins  in  obseon^ 
the  CasBsndra  of  Lycopfaron.  The  fifUi  book  bom 
title  of  "  CAtfiod"  (X:Aii!f ),  either  because  it  eeaMMM 
of  a  thonaand  verses,  or  beeauae  it  eontamed  the  w 
etent  oraelea  that  referred  to  a  period  of  a  thoassM 
yean    Perhaps,  however,  each  of  the  five  beokt  con 
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diMd  «  tfwBtMid  TOiM*,  for  the  pMMgs  of  Soidu  re- 
nting U)M  wnter  is  aoaievfb«t  obwon  ud  defeeuve, 
ud  Eadoxis,  in  Ibe  '*  Gaidan  of  VioteU,"  n>raks  of 
t  fifth  CbiUid.  ODtitled  IIj^  Xptjo/tuv,  "  Of  Onclea." 
QaiatUum  recooinwoda  Uw  mdiup  of  this  poet,  mi 
Viml  ia  eud  to  baTO  wteoned  hu  pradactiom  toi; 
hi^7.  A  patnga  in  tba  tMth  £ologiia  (y.  00,  Mff .), 
«u  a  remuk  made  by  Seirius  {ad  Eelog.,  6,  72), 
hare  led  Rejuo  to  siwoaa,  that  C.  Coroelioa  Gallna, 
the  &ieDd  of  Ti^gil,  had  ttamlated  EuphoncHi  into 
I^tia  renaL  Tltia  poet  waa  oae  of  the  hTonnte  an- 
(hon  of  the  Empeior  Tibentu,  one  of  those  whom  he 
imitated,  and  irtioae  boat*  be  placed  ia  bia  litwary. 
The  fragmaota  of  EiuboriOn  were  collected  and  pub- 
liibed  ^  Mainaha,  m  bia  worii  "Dt  Ev^^onimu 
Chalc  wiUMtaratu,"  Otdam,  1823.  Syo.  (SdMl, 
ffiaf.  Lit.  Gr^  vol.  3,  p.  133.) 

EnraKiMB,  an  eminent  stataai;  and  painter  of  Coi^ 
intb.  He  floariabed  about  the  I04th  01yin|Had,  B.C. 
3CS.  Piiny«T«8anenameT«tioaofhtawotIiB.  (Piiii., 
3fi,  8, C<H»pwB  PaKMM.,  l,3.3,aodther«naiks 
af  iWd^  in  Ua  Ltefym  mAndnt  PmMkig,  p. 

EapulTM,  Z.  a  MtiTo  of  Oieoa  in  Bobcaa,  and  a 
diiciple 'of  Plato.    H«  quitted  Atbeoa  fot  tbeconrt  of 
Peidiccaa,  king  of  Macedonia,  with  vrbom  be  became 
a  &Toiihie.    After  the  death  of  thia  monarch  he  re- 
tDDted  to  bia  country,  and  beaded  a  pattjr  againat  Phil- 
ip tbe  aacceaaor  of  Perdiccaa  and  imnex  of  Alexander. 
Being  Aat  tw,  however,  within  the  walla  of  Oiaaa, 
he  put  an  ead  to  lua  own  life.   Aceordira  to  some, 
ha  waa  killed  by  wder  of  Paroeow.  — II.  A  Stdc 
fhilo>o|iher,  and  natiTe  of  Aleiandraa,  who  floariabed 
in  the  Mcond  caUuiy.   He  wu  a  ftiend  of  Uie  phi- 
loaopber  Apoflonina  1  yaneaa,  who  intiodaced  bim  to 
Vaapaaian.  Pli^  the  younger  {Eput.,  1,  10)  givea  a 
Toy  bigfa  cbaraetei  of  bim.    When  be  fouod  his 
atn^gtfa  worn  eat  by  dtaease  and  old  age,  be  TOlanta- 
aif  imt  a  Mciod  to  bia  lifa  by  dnnkiiig  Bemloek,  baT- 
ng  ant,  m  aonw  mbMnm  raaaoo,  Mtaioed  pumis- 
aido  from  the  Enuanr  Hadrian.  (Ei^tid,  Hiat.  Phi- 
ioa.,  ToL  S,  p.  119,  $eqq.)—l11.  One  of  the  moat  eon- 
wdcrable  and  beat  knmn  riveta  of  Asia.   Tbe  En- 
^iiatea  liaea  near  Arae,  the  modem  Brxt-Roum.  Its 
some*  ia  aoiOBg  moantaina,  which  Strabo  makaa  to  be 
%  pait  of  tha  Boat  nanben  laaneh  irf  Tanmft  At 
fiat  it  ia  s  wtsf  iBeonaidenble  atnam,  and  floara  to 
tbn  wast,  ontil,  encoonteiing  the  moantaina  of  Cappa- 
AooMt  it  tsna  to  tbe  aonlb,  and,  aftai  flowing  a  aboit 
diafanre,  taceiTsa  iu  eootborn  arm,  a  la^  river  com- 
ing fam  tbe  can,  and  riaii^  in  tbe  tonthcni  declirily 
of  the  rai^  ^Uotmt  Ararat.   This  aootbem  arm  oif 
file  £apbMeB  is  tbe  Arsaniaa,  aecotding  to  Msouert, 
and  i>  Uw  mat  D'AntiUe  manlMUUi  aa  Sw  Eaphratea 
whieli  dwleothoiiaand  ooaaadtatbair  retreat  Cdnak, 
i,  S),  Ktd  of  which  mnitian  i»  nud*  by  nin' iu 
•nura  to  iba  campaigne  of  Corbolo.   The  Euphra- 
tes upon  thia  ac&onon  of  waters,  becoming  a  very 
coDsidanble  atnan,  deaceods  rapidly,  in  a  beading 
cvnae^  nearly  W.S.W.  ta  the  vicinity  of  Samoea' 
ta.  laoga  of  Amanua  hare  preveitting  its  farther 

pag—aa  in  uia  diraetion,  it  tuna  (tf  to  the  S.E., 
a  cMn0  wfaieli  it  oast  pniBaea,  with  aome  little  iv 
rfatinti,  sitfil  it  reaches  Cireeainm.   To  the  aoath  ^ 
ibia  |dac«  it  eotara  the  immense  plaina  of  Setaur ; 
hot,  naiiifl;  repeDad  on  tbe  Arabian  side  by  some  sandy 
and  ealoMeoua  bai{^  it  is  forced  to  ran  ageis  io  tbe 
S.EL  «sd  tpptoaeii  tbe  Tigria.   In  ^oportioa  ai  these 
two  linn  now  ^ipioximate  to  one  another,  the  iutar- 
iiMnfialn  land  loaea  ita  elevation,  and  ia  occupied  by 
Biaaihiian  nd  moiaaaaa.    Sevenl  srtificial  coaunoni- 
CTfiimT,  peiii^  two  oc  tiuree  which  are  natural,  form 
■  imfadc  to  the  approaching  jonction  of  Uie  rivers, 
wMdt  finally  takea  place  near  Cotna.    The  river 
fijsiiwal  \ij  their  janctioa  is  called  Skai-al-Arai,  or  tbe 
river  o£  Arabia.    It  has  three  piinoipal  moutha,  be- 
•  anall  outlet ;  these  occupy  a  apace  of  thirtv- 
Ub  ■ 


six  mUea.  Tbe  sootbarnmost  is  the  deepest,  ana  rroeac 
in  ita  current  Bars  of  sand,  casued  by  the  rii  er,  and 
which  change  in  their  form  and  situation,  reLilei  tbe 
B^^toach  dangerous  to  the  mariner.  The  tide,  which 
nsea  above  Bsatoro,  and  even  beyond  Coma,  ueeting 
with  violence  tbe  dpvniwafd  comae  of  tbe  atieam, 
laieaa  its  wateta  in  the  form  of  frothy  InlHiwa. — Soma 
of  the  aoeianta  deacribe  the  Euphrates  u  losing  itaelf 
in  the  lakea  and  marshea  to  the  south  of  Babybn. 
iArritM,  7,  7.— JtfWo,  3,  B.—Phn.,  6.  26.)  Others 
consider  the  river  formed  hj  the  union  of  tbe  two  u 
entitled  to  a  continuatioD  of  the  name  of  Enphrates. 
(Strab.,  t,p.  1S&  ■,  16,  p.  1060.)  According  to  some, 
the  Euf^tes  originally  entered  tba  sea  aa  a  evp- 
arate  nw,  the  Mniraa  at  whi^  the  Araba  stopped  vf 
hf  a  mound.  {PIm.,  6,  37.)  Thia  last  opinion  has 
been  in  some  maasore  revived  by  Niebuhr,  who  sup- 
poses that  the  canal  of  NMr-Smret,  proceeding  from 
the  Euphrates  on  tbe  north  of  Babylon,  is  continued 
without  interruption  to  the  sea.  But  uncertain^ 
must  alw^  prevail  with  regard  to  thia  and  other 
points  coimacted  with  the  Euphrates,  both  from  tbe 
mandaUma  of  tba  river,  whieh  rendn  Ilua  flat  and 
moveable  ground  continually  liable  to  cbaiwe,  aa  well 
as  from  tbe  worits  of  human  kboor.  The  whole  length 
of  tbe  Euphiatea,  including  tbe  Skai-al-Arttb,  is  1147 
English  miles.  lu  name  ia  the  Greek  form  of  the 
origmal  appellation  Pkraih,  which  signifiee  Antf/N/  or 
fertdixing;  the  prefix  at,  beinff  com^itaa  from  the 
Qviental  article.  The  Oriental  name  ia  aometimea 
also  written  Perath,  aa  in  Oen.,  %,  14,  15,  18,  and 
JotkuA,  I,  4.  By  tbe  Armbians  tbe  river  is  called 
Forat,  The  epithet /erf  tfts  ia  W^od  to  it  by  Lucan, 
Sallust,  Sotinus,  and  Cicero.  Toe  modem  name  ol 
the  AtMuiias  is  Jforod-Siot,  or  the  waters  of  desire. 
iMaUe-Bntn,  vol  3,  p.  100,  »eqg..  Am.  ed.) 

EuFHKosf  HI  (J«y),  one  of  tlw  Griacea,  sister  to 
Aglaia  and  Thalia.   (Pmmhl,  B,  35.) 

£vp5t.is,  a  writer  tba  dd  cooiedy,  waa  bnn  at 
Athena  about  the  year  446  B.C.  {CUtOou,  Fiut. 
UtU;  vol.  1,  p.  63.)  Ha  waa  iberefbre  a  cootempo- 
raiy  of  Aristopbanea,  who,  in  all  pndwbiltty,  waa  bora 
a  year  or  two  after.  Eupolie  is  supposed  to  have  ex- 
bOHted  for  tbe  fiiat  rime  m  B.C.  439.  In  B.C.  436  be 
waa  tUrd  with  bia  Noupvafoi,  whan  datiaoa  wasaec- 
ond,  and  Ariat^hanaa  fiM.  In  B.C.  Ml  be  Inoagfal 
otttbisliapuacandhisKMaaer;  onaattbeDi<mysia 
kv  Aifvamt,  the  oUier  at  thoae  h>  &em  \  and  in  a 
aimilar  way  bis  kMikvKo^  and  'Karpamrol  tbe  ibU 
lowing  year.  (&k(pf.m.<lmb7A.,^tid.,653,  593  — 
Atkm.,  6,  p.  316— SdU.  tn  Arittopk.,  Foe.,  803.) 
Ihe  titles  of  more  than  Iwen^  of  his  comedies  boTe 
been  collected  by  Mesrsioa.  A  few  iragmenta  remain. 
Eopolia  waa  a  bold  and  aarera  aatiriat  «i  the  vieea  ol 
his  day  and  ci^.  PerwH  (1, 134)  taima  bim  "ini> 
tttm."  (Compare  iforat.,  1,  4,1,  aaff.)  In  the 
UapticSf  he  attacked  Hyperbolusi  (ArisUfk.,  Nubet, 
661.)  In  the  A.MX«Kot  he  ridiculed  the  handsome 
pancratiast  of  that  name ;  in  tbe  'AMTparamH,  which 
was  probity  a  pasqoinada,  ha  Mhoi  the  naelesa  and 
aowwdly  eitiaraa  of  Athena,  and  deoaonced  Melan- 
thua  as  an  apieine.  In  tbe  Boarraf  be  inveighed 
against  the  afieminaey  of  bia'caantryman.  (ScAo^tn 
Arutt^&.,Pae.,BQB.)  In  bis  Aiucadkueivr  be  aaaailed 
Cimqp,  accusing  bim,  amotKr  other  charges,  of  an  un- 
patriotic bias  towardaavery^ing  Spartan.  (Compaie 
Pluiareh,  Vit.  Oim.,  c.  16,  who  saya  ^t  this  play  had 
a  gieat  tnflanKe  on.tbe  pnbUc  feeling.)  Ariatopbaaeo 
seems  to  have  been  on  bad  tcnns  with  Eupolis,  whom 
he  charges  with  having  pillaged  the  materials  for  bis 
MiuxjcOc  from  the  'IirmT?  (JV^uAes,  551,  scgq.),  and  with 
makti^  scurrilous  jokeo  on  his  piwnature  baldness. 
(8ekol.«dNiii.,6ai.)  EupolU  appears  to  bare  been 
a  warm  admirer  of  Pericles  aa  a  sUtesman  end  as  a  map 
(ScAot  ad  Arittopk.,  AeJuan.,  p.  794,  Drndorf),  aa 
it  waa  raasoosble  that  each  a  comedian  afaonhiba  V  t 
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oe  trie  thit  he  owed  (us  unrastraioed  liecnw  of  ip— eh 
10  the  pttioMge  of  that  celabnted  ministei.  Hw  deatk 
mtgenenUy  ueribed  to  tfaeTengmoeeof  Aleibiado^ 
wbom  be  bad  lampooned,  probably  m  tfa*  Banm/. 
(CtMrv,  «<t  AtL,  6,  1.^  By  hi*  eram,  teooidbg  to 
the  eominon  account,  Eupolis  wee  thfowD  orcrtMnxd 
during  the  paaaage  of  the  Atheaiao  smumeot  to  Sicily 
(B.C.  416).  Cicero,  bowerer,  caila  thia  atmy  a  tuI- 
gar  etror;  since  Etatostheoea,  tfae  Alflzandnaii  U- 
onrian,  had  shovni  that  aeTer^  comediea  wan  com- 
posed by  Eupolia  some  time  after  the  date  essigiied  to 
due  pamdo-aeiasrinstion.  Hie  tomb,  toe,  eccoiding 
to  Patuaniae,  wis  erected  on  die  buka  of  the  Aso- 
pns  by  the  Sicroniana,  v^ich  makes  it  most  pnAtthh 
that  this  was  the  place  of  his  death  (TUmM  i^  C4s 
Greeks,  p.  102,  uj.,  4tk  ed.) 

EoBipfiHU,  I.  a  celebrated  Adientan  Ingio  poet, 
eon  of  Mneaarchna  and  Clito,  of  the  boroiwi  Foly^ 
and  the  trfte  Cecropia.   (Diw.  Lurt.,  S,  46. — <8ih- 
t.  «.  — Oonpue  the  Ifife  try  Thorn.  Ma* 

gister,  end  tha  anonymoos  Life  piiUiihed  by  I^sley.) 
He  waa  bom  Olymp.  76,  1,  B.C.  480,  in  Salemis,  on 
the  very  day  of  the  Grecian  Ticto^  near  that  island. 
(J°iut,  Symp.,  8,  1 .)  His  mother  Clito  had  been  sent 
over  to  Selamfs,  with  the  other  AtbeiaaD  women,  vben 
Attica  was  gnea  np  to  die  inTtdmgeni^  of  Xences) 
and  the  name  of  the  poet,  which  ia  formed  like  a  pa> 
toonymic  from  the  Sotipoa,  the  scene  tX  the  first  soe- 
ces^l  resistanee  to  the  Peieien  navy,  shows  that  the 
minds  of  his  parents  were  full  of  the  stirring  erents 
of  that  momentoue  crisis.  Aiiatophanoa  r^Matcdly 
hnpates  meanness  of  extraction,  by  the  mother's  aide, 
to  Guipldes.  (Jltumafk.,  t.  386.— Aid.,  v.  465. — 
ilcAans.,  r.  478.— f^wtt.,  t.  17.— AofUE,  ▼.  640.)  He 
asserts  dist  die  waa  an  herb-aeilar ;  and,  according  u 
Aiilue  Gellins  (IS,  80),  Theophiastns  confirms  the 
oomediu'a  ssreastie  insinnations.  Fhilochonis,  on 
the  contrary,  in  a  work  no  longer  extant,  endetvonred 
to  prove  that  the  mother  of  oar  poet  was  a  lady  of  no- 
ble ancestry.  (Suules,  «.  v.  'EApar.)  Mosdiopnliis 
also,,  in  bis  life  of  Eoripides,  quotes  this  tBstimony  of 
Philochorus.  A  pres«m|>tiTe  eipament  in  fanmr  of 
the  respectabili^  of  Enripidee,  m  regard  to  birth,  is 
nven  in  AthonBus  (10,  p.  4%1),  where  he  tells  os 
Qivi^bnw  n  nttp&  noif  ipxaiotf  ol  ebytvianmt  irai- 
itf  a  hct  which  he  instances  in  tfae  son  of  Menelans 
and  in  EvripideM,  who,  sceoidtng  to  Theiqdirastas, 
officiated,  when  a  boy,  aa  eii{>-bear«ar  to  a  diovns  eom- 
fioeed  of  the  moot  distiagoished  Albeoiant  in  lb*  festi' 
val  of  the  Delian  ApoUo.  Whatever  one  or  hath  his  pa- 
lenta  might  prigindly  .hKn  been,  the  viudy  education 
wbleh  the  young  Euripides  reeabed  indmates  a  eei^ 
tain  degree  of  wealth  aiod  conaaqnence  aa  thtn  at  least 
pMsessed  by  his  ftmily.  The  pupil  of  Anaxagoras, 
rrotagnas,  and  ^odioos  (aa  instructar  so  notorious 
for  the  extnvagant  terms  which  he  demanded  for  his 
leasMH),  eenld  not  have  been  Uie  son  of  persons  at 
that  time  taiy  mean  or  poor.  It  la  moot  prdbable, 
thereCne.  Umt  hi*  UAai  was  a  man  of  property,  end 
made  a  narriage  of  diaparsgemenL  In  early  life  we 
are  told  that  hts  father  made  Euripides  direct  his  aU 
tention  chiefly  to  nnmastic  exereisea,  and  thst,  in  his 
seventeenUk  yesr,  oe  waa  crowned  in  the  Eleusinisn 
and  lliesean  contests.  {AuL  Geit.,  16,  30.)  The 
seboUaal  memeoa  of  Eiaipidee  ascribe  this  deieimina- 
titm  oC  the  btber  to  an  oiaek^  vriueh  was  given  faim 
iriien  hit  wib  waa  pnmant  i4  lha  fiitun  dramatist, 
whmtin  ha  was  mmdHmt  Aa  child 

Kal  orefiuv  ttp&v  ^Avxep^v  jct^fuv  a/i^i6aXetT<u. 

Tim  be  inteiprrted  of  gynmastie  riorf  and  gariaode. 
It  doee  not  epoeer,  however,  that  Enniddes  waa  evsr 
aetoally  a  canatdate  in  the  ()lympie  gamee. — ^The  ge- 
niua  of  the  young  poet  waa  not  dormant  while  he  was  oe- 
-npied  in  these  nan  bodily  aeoomplishmante ;  end  em 


at  this  early  age  he  is  said  tohave  attempted  dtntufc 
eompoeition.  (jM.  Geit.,  IS^  SO.)  Heeesntlshste 
also  eoltitated  a  natmal  taeto  peiatiag:  (Um. 
Mt^.iHVit.—VU.Jbm!/m.---Vit.MmAop.)  Soais 
ot  fajs  pictmes  were  kng  afterward  preservei  tt  Me- 
gam.  At  length,  qaittinff  the  gymoasiuoi,  be  ippUed 
nimaelf  to  plauM(^y  and  liteeatore  Under  the  ccle> 
bnted  rhetorician  Prodicoa,  ooe  of  the  instnctena! 
Pericles,  he  acquired  ^at  oratorical  skill  for  »lLCb  b 
diamaearasotemaiksblydisliBgDished.  Ititoailii 
account  diet  Aiiato|Aanee  tannnnsly  terms  Um  sur 
■tifv  ft^ftariuv  SiKCtvimjf  {Pax.,  684).  Ht  Iflmriii 
repeatedly  ridicatee  him  for  his  dvnAoyjot,  Amojvsf, 
ani  OTpo^  {Rana,  776) ;  his  mpinaroi,  m^ia/uin, 
Ac.  Qotntilisn,  however,  in  comperiag  Sopbodei 
with  Euripides,  strongly  recommends  iheUtlei to ifat 
young  pleader  aa  an  excellent  instnicter.  Gicflra,  loo, 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Eniipideo,  perhaps  mora  pv- 
tieolai^  so  for  the  oiatoncal  axDelleaea  eomDsem  1^ 
Qointihaa.  He  waa  no  leaa  a  faveirita  mth  im 
brother  Qutntna.  (Bp.  ed  FaNi.,  10, 8.>— Ron  Ami- 
agonshe  imbUied  uMee  )duloso(diicsl  uotimi  lAich  am 
occasionally  bnwgfat  forward  in  hie  wctks.  (Ceimre 
VaJckenaer,Diatrit.,  1,6,9.— Bouterueek,itPk3cn 

p.  16S,  Mw.,  Onnt,  CaaAri^)  Hern,  losk  FMi 
eleswas  bis  feUow-diseqda.  With SoentM, whs InJ 
sbidied  trader  the  same  msster,  Eoripides  wessa  te» 
lA  the  closest  intimacy,  and  from  him  he  derived  thM 
moral  gnome  so  &«quenUy  interwoven  into  hisspeseliM 
and  narrations.  Indeed,  Socrates  was  even  sni^teetcd 
of  largely  aaaisting  the  tragedian  in  the  cOmpMilioB 
of  hia  plays. — Euripides  began  his  poUie  career  ti  i 
dramatic  writer,  Olymp.  81,  8,  B.O.  466,  in  lbs  tMO* 
tv-fiftfa  year  of  his  age.  Oa  thie  oceasioo  bs  wsi  di 
third  with  a  play  calted  the  Plaadu.  In  Olymp.  M, 
4,B.C.Ul,hewon  theprixe.  !nOly^.87,>,B.C. 
481,  be  waa  third  widi  the  ifsdco,  the  Fiaeaatt,i» 
DietyM,  and  the  TkeriMta,  e  sstyrie  drama.  Hii  eo» 
pedtois  were  Eupborion  end  Sophocles.  He  «m  M 
with  the  ifme^Me,  Olymp.  88, 1,  B.C.  4S8,  tba  jmI 
of  his  masters  (ABaxagoias^)  death:  eeoaBd,OI]nB^ 
91,  %  B.O.  416.  with  the  .dtewubr  (or  Ptfu),thi 
Palmude*,  tiie  Tnadu,  and  the  Staj^rfciw,  s  aiyrie 
drama.  It  was  in  this  eoalest  that  Xeoedes  wu  fait. 
{Mian.,V.  Two  years  after  thU  tha  Athe- 

nians Buatained  the  total  loss  of  their  armament  befm 
Syracuse.   In  his  narration  of  this  dieasler,  Plot*"* 
gives  an  anecdote  {ViL  Nie.),  which,  if  tne,  bean t 
splendid  testimoDy  to  the  lugh  tepatation  which  Eo- 
ripides  then  enjoyed.   Those  anumg  the  captives,  he 
tells  us,  who  could  repeat  any  portion  of  that  peal's 
works,  were  treated  with  kindness,  and  even  let  A 
liberty.   The  same  suth<«  alsd  informs  us,  Uut  Eo- 
ripides honoured  the  soldieta  who  had  fallen  in  ibt 
siege  with  a  funeral  ponn,  two  linee  of  which  be  bu 
preserved.   Hie  AnJiromeda  was  &faibited  (^aip* 
n,  1,  B.O.  4U;  the  OnaUt,  Olymp.  98.  1,  B.C. 
408.   Soon  aftw  this  time  the  poet  retired  into  M«f  | 
neeia,  and  from  thence  into  Macedonia,  to  the  cooil  ! 
of  Archelaiis.   As  in  the  case  iA  .£schylaa,  lbs  no- 
tives  for  this  aelf-edle  are  obscure  and  nncotaia  i 
We  know,  indeed,  that  Athens  was  by  no  mesrs  thi 
oaost  fovonrride  residence  for  disttDguiriied  hlKarr 
meriL   Ttw  viralenee  of  rivaliy  ngad  nnchenket  x 
a  licentioos  demoeraey,  and  the  eqirice  of  aprtolanl 
multitude  would  not  afford  the  moat  aatiafoetny  p» 
tronage  to  a  high-minded  and  talenlad  nan.  Rspot, 
too,  insinuates  that  Eoripides  wss  unhappy  in  his  set 
fiwiily.   His  first  wife,  Melito,  he  divorced  for  adul- 
tery ;  and  in  his  second,  Chcorila,  be  was  not  atm 
fortonato  on  the  seme  aaeie.   T9  tbn  poet's  anhs^ 
nese  in  his  matrimonial  couMDona  Aziatopbanee  » 
fon  in  his  Rana  (v.  1046,  Mqq.).    Eonr  and  ennitj 
among  hia  fetlow-citiaens,  infidelity  and  oomeatic  v»- 
atfama  at  bom,  wonld  pmve  no  MuU  mAmmM»  i* 
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(ba  foet  to  «ee«pt  Urn  mntetuuit  of  AidwUua.  Fer- 
mft,  too,  a  {■oKcotien  in  nhieb  be  beeame  iovolTed, 
m  ■  ehuga  of  inpialy,  gnanded        a  line  in  the 
HvpoiytBS  (lincM.,         8,  15),  ni^  hare  bad 
MM  abate  u  pcodndi^  thw  detannioalion  to  qoit 
A^mm;  nar         we  to  Mttit,  Aat,  in  all  Ukelibood, 
UapobUealaoataaenu  may  hava  exposed  him  tooon- 
tnitnl  dangar.   la  Maoedonia  he  is  said  to  have  writ- 
tea  •  fhf  in  bonoor  <tf  Azebalaiia,  and  to  have  in' 
KUibed  it  with  Ua  pntnNi'a  nasa^  irinwas  ao  much 
pfeaaed  with  tbe  mannaw  and  diSitiea  of  bis  goeat  «■ 
to  appoint  hnn  one 'of  his  Miaiatan.   HoctHnpoaed  in 
Ihiaaanwcaantiy  alao  aonw  other  diamatie  ptecea,  in 
•ee  of  wfaidi  (tin  Baethmi  be  aeenis  to  have  been  io- 
•paed  by  the  wild  aeeneiy  of  tbe  land  to  which  he  had 
eome.   Mo  fnthev  paitutolan  an  recorded  of  EnripU 
dea,  except  a  lew  apociyshal  anecdotea  and  apopb< 
thegsw.   Hii  death  »  awd  to  hnve  been,  1^  that  of 
Adijtm,  m  ila  n^nm  utnsfdinaij.   £ither  from 
Bhaoea  v  maHnn,  the  aged  dnmatiat  waa  exposed,  ac- 
eMd^  lo  the  *™"™"  account,  t»  the  attaelt  of  soma 
fawdane  hoonda,  and  bf  them  ao  dreadfitUy  nang^ed 
aa  to  ezpira  soon  afterwaad,  in  hia  aeveDtj-fifih  year. 
TUm  sbMj,  bowerflr,  la  deariy  a  fabrioation,  for  Atia- 
tnrhaneo  in  tbe  Fvogawo^  eeitainlyhan  aUododtti 
temanarof  his  danth,  had  there  bom  ny^g  »• 
MthaUaiait.  HediedB.G.4M,omdwaaMnd^an 
eUehDiMTaivsaasinneddutynuinf.  {CtmtM,Fm»L 
HdloL.,  'foL  I,  p.  81 .)  Tbe  Atbeniaiis  entreated  Ai- 
cbeUiie  to  send  the  body  to  tbe  poet's  native  city  foe 
mtermenL  The  reqoeat  waa  tefaaed,  and,  with  every 
demoBBtratioD  of  grief  and  respect,  Euripides  was 
buried  at  Pdla.    A  cenotaph,  however,  waa  erected  to 
■i*  aaaaary  at  Athena. — "  If  we  cooiider  Euripides 
br  biwaiilf."  ofaaame  SeUeml  (vol  1.  p.  IBS,  ssff .)i 
•*  withotanyaeinpaiiaenwitthbpwdeeeaaore;  if  we 
aateet  men  of  his  beat  pieeea,  and  some  single  pas- 
sages of  etoers,  wa  most  IwBtow  otrsoidiaaty  praiae 
opOB  him.    Ob  tke  other  hand,  if  we  view  him  in  con* 
asxiaa  with  the  hiatory  of  hia  art ;  if  in  hia  pieeee  we 
ibnj»  MOtd  the  whde,  and  particulady  hia  object,  aa 
junaiaflj  dwpbyed in tfaoee  wnich bave  comedown  to 
m,  wv  cumot  finbear  bhining  him  strongly,  and  oa 
many  aeeonnla.   There  are  fsw  writors  of  whom  ao 
amch  good  and  so  moch  ill  may  be  aaid  with  tmth. 
His  nind,  to  whose  ingenai^  there  wen  no  boonda, 
WAS  QMsniwd  in  oresy  intellectual  art ;  bat  this  pro- 
ftuMQ  of  bdlieot  and  andabte  qnalitiea  waa  not  gov- 
aiuoJ  in  Um  by  tbat  alevatad  aerioainaaa  of  diaposi- 
tMm,  or  thai  limoiia  ud  Bttist>like  modentioB,  which 
we  mare  in  Aehyloa  and  Sophodee.   He  always 
ttrirm  to  please  uone,  oaieleaa  by  what  meana. 
Henca  he  is  ao  nneqnal  to  Mnwelf.    He  sometimes 
baa  paaiagH  ompoweringly  beautiful,  and  at  other 
tneo  aanka  into  real  lowness  <rf  style.   With  all  his 
faolta,  he  poesesses  asttmidung  esse,  and  a  aort  of  faa- 
cinatine  cfaBin. — We  have  aome  oottiug  aayinga  of 
Saplwelaa  eeneanBDff  Euripides,  altboo^  Am  fcnner 
wan  no  vaid  of  all  tns  jealcim  of  an  srtiat  that  he 
■aumeJ  ow  the  dettb  of  the  utter ;  and,  in  a  piece 
i4defa  bo  shortly  after  bnnigfat  upon  tbe  stage,  did  not 
alow  hia  aelor*  tbe  ornament  of  a  gariaira.    I  bcdd 
uifnelf  joatified  in  apidying  to  Eoripidea  particulariy, 
dnao  awsBliona  of  Plato  againet  the  bigie  poeta,  tbat 
they  gam  vpnaan  loo  man  to  the  power  of  the  pea- 
maw,  aaid  made  Asm  i><Rrininfi1i>  by  putting  immod- 
ante  Inealations  itto  Aa  inanAa  oF  tbeir  heroes,  be- 
CUM  ftmr  gipgndlwaBia  weald  be  loo  clear  if  refar- 
red  to  has  pndeeeaaon.   The  jeettug  attacks  of  Aris- 
iiHiriaiina  an  wall  known,  bat  have  not  always  been 
propatly  eetiaaatcd  and  underatood.   AristoUa  brings 
Jbrwacm  vuny:  inqrartsnt  canaes  fat  Uame ;  and  v^en 
bw  calls  Baripideo  'the  moat  tragic  of  poeta'  (Poet., 
i3,  !•).  ha  by  no  meana  aseribea  W  htm  the  ^eateat 
pcffbetioB  in  tbe         ait  g«iandfy ;  bat  he  meana, 
hw  thw  vbnaa*  AaafliKtwbiAiapwdneadhvoihap- 


py  eata8tro|diaa ;  amce  he  immediately  sJiioiM  'k 
tbeuri)  be  does  not  anange  Uie  reet  ww.'  LssUy,  'i» 
scboUast  on  Euripides  contains  mai^  ahoit  «iid  solid 
critiques  od  aiagn  flxjM,  among  which  may.  poasib^ 
be  preserved  the  jodgmenta  of  w  Alexandreu  ciiticai 
of  whom  AriatarcfanB,  by  his  sonndnees  and  seutenaas 
deserved  tbat  hia  name  should  be  proverbially  used  v 
signify  a  genuine  critic.  In  Euripides  we  no  knag* 
find  the  essence  of  aneiaat  tragedy  pure  and  unmixed, 
tu  ahaiaeteristic  featotea  aia  aliudy  partly  e&eed 
These  conaiat  prindpally  in  the  idea  of  deetmy  wUet 
rugns  in'tham,  in  ideal  representation,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  choniB.  The  idea  of  desti^r  had,  indeed, 
come  down  to  him  from  bis  pradeceaaors  sa  hu  inhei' 
itance,  and  a  belief  in  it  ia  inculcated  by  him,  accord- 
ing  to  the  coatom  of  the  tragedians ;  but  still,  in  Eu- 
li^es,  deatiny  ia  aeldom  constdered  as  tbe  invisible 
qurit  of  all  poetry.  Urn  htndamental  tboudu  of  tbe 
iBBgiewerid.  It  wiU  be  fnmd  tbat  this  i&a  be 
tMBoinaaoTKaMrnUpointofTiaw;  ud  diat  (ha 
gloomy  feaifidnesa  of  deidiny,  in  ihe  couiae  of  a  whole 
tribgy,  clears  npttiU  it  iodteatea  a  wise  and  good  furoy-  . 
idenee.  Earipidee,  on  tbe  other  hand,  drew  it  from 
the  regions  of  infini^,  snd,  in  bis  vrritingst  inevitable 
neeeaaiht  often  dageuMatos  into  tha  capnee'  of  cbaoeei 
Hanea  can  no  loogar  diiaet  it  to  ita  pnip«r  aim. 
namely,  that  of  elavaungt  by  ita  contiaat,  toe  aMum; 
free-will  of  man..  VeryMW  of  his  ptecee  depend  on  a 
constant  combat  againat  ths  dictates  of  destinj,  oi  aa 
equally  heroic  subjection  to  them.  His  men,  in  gen 
enl,  snSw,  becsuse  tbsy  must,  and  not  because  Ui^ 
ate  willing.  Tbe  contrarted  auboidination  of  ideid 
lofUneas  of  character  and  paaaiou,  which  in  Sophoclea, 
as  well  as  in  tha  gmphic  art  of  the  Greeka,  we  find  ol^ 
served  in  tUa  aider,  aia  in  Um  exactly  revened.  Ia 
hia  pteya  paaaioa  ie  the  most  powerful ; .  hia  aeeondary 
care  is  for  character ;  and  if  tbeae  endeavoiue  leave 
him  sufficient  room,  he  seeks  now  sod  then  to  bring  in 
sreatnesa  and  d^rnity,  but  more  frequently  amiabiltty. 
The  dramatis  person*  of  a  tragedy  cannot  bo  all  ^e 
free  from  buUs,  as  etbacwiee  baidly  any  strife  coaU 
take  [daoe  ainoa^  diemt  and  etnsaquenU<r  there  could 
be  no  comfdieation  of  plot.  But  flunindea  has,  ae> 
cording  to  tbe  doctrine  of  Aristotle  (Pott.,  16,  7.— 
Snd.,  36,  SI),  freqaeutly  repreaented  his  personages  aa 
bad  without  any  necessity ;  for  example,  Meneutoa  in 
Uia  Oreetes.  Tradition,  hallowed  by  popular  beliefi 
repotted  groat  crimea  oS  muxy  ancient  neioee;  bol 
Eoripidea,  from  hia  own  fraa  oMice,  ftUfy  impntaa  lo 
tbam  tiaita  at  once  mean  and  nulidona.  More  eapc- 
oially,  it  is  no  means  his  object  to  represent  tbe  race 
of  heroes  as  pre-Mninent  above  the  present  one  by 
their  mighty  stature,  but  beratber  takes  pains  to  fill  np 
or  to  aid  over  the  chasm  between  his  contemporaries 
end  that  wondrous  olden  tinte,  and  aeoretly  to  espy  the 
gods  and  herees  of-  tbe  other  aide  in  itteir  aBdnas ; 
against  »hu^  aort  of  cbaorvtiton,  as  the  saying  goes, 
noman, bovranrgnat,eanbe|naof.  Hiamannerof 
repceeentatioii,  aa  it  wm,  ptaaomas  to  be  intinato 
with  tkem  i  it  doea  not  dnw  the  sopematutal  and  Uie 
bbolous  into  the  ciiule  of  hnmanity,  but  into  tbe  lim- 
its of  an  ii^ierfect  individaal.  This  ia  yth$.t  Sophoelee 
meant  vrtien  he  said  tbat  he  himself  rejMesented  men  as 
they  should  be,  Earinides  sa  Umr  were.  Not  as  if  hia 
own  ebanetanconlaalwm beheld  i^asptttenia  at 
arreioaBebdile  bdntrionr:  his  a^ing  tafomd  to  their 
ideal  loAineaa  of  character  and  mannns.  It  eaema  to 
be  a  deaign  of  Euripides  always  to  remind  his  qiaeta* 
tors,  *  See,  then  beings  were  men ;  they  bad  just  socb 
weaknesses,  snd  scK^  from  exactly  the  same  motives 
that  you  do,  that  tbe  meanest  among  you  does.' 
Hence  he  pahta  with  great  delight  Ihe  weak  sidea  and 
manl  faihngs  of  his  personsges ;  Dsy,  more,  be  evei 
ukes  dtem  exhibit  them  in  frank  selfM»nfosstona 
Tbty  fremently  are  not  on^  mean,  brt  boaat  of  it  as 
if  it  BostWao^-Jn  Uadraaaathacbonwia  genanlb 
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Miunemntialoniiinent,  iti  songa  an  often  iltogetbeK 
•piaodiMl,  widMHit  refflience  to  uie  action ;  tnore  jit- 
tering than  energetic  or  really  inspired.  ^Hie  cho- 
nis,^  saye  AriMoUe  {Poet.,  18,  21),  '  mtut  be  conaid- 
wed  a»  one  of  the  acton,  and  as  a  part  of  the  whole ; 
t  moet  mdMToar  to  aaeiat  the  otheit ;  not  m  Eorip- 
iiei,  bat  as  Sophocles,  employe  it.'  The  andent 
eomk  writen  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  soinetiBiM  ma- 
cing  the  eboiu  eddrets  the  andience  in  their  own 
same ;  this  was  called  a  Pai^ais.  Altbongfa  it  by 
BO  means  belonga  to  tragedy,  yet  Eohpides,  according 
to  ttw  teaiimony  of  Jnliae  PoHux,  oAen  employed  it, 
abd  so  far  forgot  himaeV  ia  h,  that,  in  the  {Mece  called 
'  The  Daagkter*  of  JDannw,*  he  made  the  chsnis, 
•onsistfaig  of  wraun,  nee  gnrntnatieal  fonu  wbidi  be* 
longed  to  the  mtscuUne  gender  alone.  Tbm  onr  poet 
took  away  the  nttoml  essence  of  tragedy,  and  injared 
tlM  betntiful  aymmeciy  of  its  exterior  structure.  He 
gMieraDy  sacrifices  Uie  whole  to  parts,  and  in  these, 
again,  ke  rtther  seeks  afier  eztraneoua  attractions  than 
gmuiine  noetic  beauty.  Id  Ute  muuc  of  the  accompa- 
nhnenta  n  adopted  all  IhemnOYatiouof  which  Timo- 
tbena  ww  the  antbor,  and  seleeted  those  mesanns 
which  en  moat  soitable  to  the  effeminacv  of  his  poe- 
try. He  acted  in  a  stmilai  way  as  tegtxcei  prosody ; 
the  construction  of  his  verses  ia  luxuriant,  and  ap- 
proaches iir^larity.  This  melting  and  unmanly  turn 
would  indubitably,  on  a  cloae  examination,  ^ow  itself 
in  the  rl^thm  of  bis  dnnwes.  He  everywhere  en- 
pMflooaai^  brings  in  those  merely  corporeal  charms, 
which  Winekelmano  calls  a  flattery  of  the  eoaarte  out- 
ward sense ;  erervthing  which  is  stimulating  or  stri- 
kii^,  or,  in  a  word,  which  has  a  lirely  effect,  withoot 
acy  real  intrinsic  valee  for  the  miod  and  the  feelings. 
He  strives  siter  effect  in  a  degree  which  csnnot  be  con- 
ceded even  to  a  dramatic  poet.  Tfaaa,  for  ezamjde, 
be  seldom  lets  any  ooportunity  escape  of  having  bia 
penonages  seized  witn  sudden  and  gnnn^leas  terror ; 
us  (dd  men  always  complain  of  the  infirmities  of  old 
age,  mi  are  paniculariy  given  to  mount,  with  totter- 
iiM  knees,  the  ascent  from  the  orchestra  te  the  atage, 
wntck  firel^uenlly,  too,  represented  the  declivity  ot  a 
mountain,  while  ibey  bment  their  wretchedness.  His 
ebiect  diroogboat  ia  emotion,  for  the  eake  of  which  be 
Ml  <nil|f  eBends  againil  decoran^  bat  sKtificee  the 
connexion  of  Us  piocet.  He  ie  forcttde  in  lam  deline- 
ations of  nisfoitune  *,  but  he.  often  lays  claim  to  our 
|»ty,  not  for  seme  internal  pain  of  the  seal,  a  pain  too 
retiring  in  its  nature,  and  borne  in  a  manly  rnvmer,  bat 
for  mere  corporeal  suflering.  He  likes  te  reduce  his 
iieroes  to  a  sute  of  beggary  ;  makee  them  euflier  hun- 
ger mid  want,  end  bringe  tnem  on  the  stage  with  all  the 
exterior  signs  of  indigence,  covered  with  rags,  as  Aris- 
tophanes BO  bomorously  throws  in  his  teeth  in  the 
Acbaniisns  (v.  41&-448).— Euripides  bsd  visited  the 
schools  of  the  [^ilosophers,  and  takee  a  pride  in  allu- 
ding to  all  aorta  of  pbilosc^hlca)  theories ;  in  my  opin- 
ion, in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  so  that  one  cannot  un- 
derstand these  instractions  unless  one  knows  them  be- 
forehuid.  He  thinks  it  too  vulgar  to  believe  in  the 
gods  ia  the  nimide  way  of  the  common  pestle,  and 
Umefbre  take*  caie,  on  every  (^^witoni^,  to  inainoate 
something  of  an  ^egorical  meaning,  aiM  to  give  the 
world  to  understand  what  an  eqoivocal  sort  of  creed 
he  has  to  boast  of.  We  can  distingnish  in  htm  a  two- 
fold personage :  the  poet,  whose  nrodiietions  were 
dedicated  to  a  reli^us  s^rfemnity,  wno  stood  und«r  the 
OTteeliott  of  religion,  and  mnst  therefore  honour  it  on 
Jiat  acemmt  13cewiae,  and  the  eofdiist,  with  philosofdH- 
leal  pretensions,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  fabnktns  mii^ 
aeles  connected  with  rdigioii,  from  which  he  drew  the 
asbjects  of  hie  pieces,  endeavoured  to  bring  oat  his 
sceptical  o|»nio«  and  doubts.  While  on  the  one  hand 
he  shakes  the  foundatioiis  of  religion,  on  the  other  hand 
be  plays  the  part  of  a  moralist ;  in  order  to  become 
oopiMr,  he  s^^t  totbe  hnoic  ages  what  woidd  bi^ 


good  ody  of  iIm  social  nktfoM  of  hie  eoBtampeaanea. 
He  strews  up  and  down  •  amltitiide  of  moral  maxiiH, 
in  which  he  contradicts  himself,  that  are  genenUy  trite 
and  often  entirety  telse.  With  all  this  ostentation  o, 
monlity,  the  intentitm  of  his  pieces,  and  the  impcemioa 
which,  on  the  vAalm,  Aey  pradoeo,  is  ■OB—timia  ex- 
tremely imnKNrd.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  ba  nade 
Belkrophon  come  on  the  stage  vrith  a  contemptible 
panegyric  en  riches,  in  which  M  nrefeired  them  beii» 
every  domestic  joy ;  and  said,  at  last, '  If  Venus  (wbs 
had  the  epithet  of  golden)  shone  like  gold,  abe  wodd 
indeed  deserve  the  love  of  diml*  {&fMca,  ^itt, 
lis.)  The  audience,  mtafcd  at  this,  raised  a  gnat 
tnnnlt,  and  wen  jHroeeeding  to  atono  the  ontw  ai 
wdl  as  Ibe  poet.  EnipideB,  mi  this,  mdMd  Ibrwaid 
and  exclaimed,  '  Wait  patiently  till  the  end ;  be  v9l 
fan  accordiitfly.'  Thus  also  be  is  said  to  have  ei- 
cnsed  himeeff  sgainet  the  accnsatiou,  that  his  Ixioa 
moke  too  abomimbly  and  blan^ieinoosly,  by  refHyinj, 
that,  in  return,  be  had  not  concluded  tbe  piece  withoot 
making  him  revolve  on  the  wheel.  But  this  shift  ot 
poatio  justiee,  to  atone  for  the  npreeeptitigB  of  wick- 
adneaa,  doee  not  take  {dace  in  all  hie  dnuMs.  The 
bad  ftequently  ese^w ;  lies  and  other  knavidi  tricks 
an  openly  taken  into  protection,  e^Mcially  when  be 
iialsely  attrftates  to  them  noble  motives.  He  baa  dsa 
great  command  of  that  tieachcoous  eophistiy  of  tbe  Hs- 
sions  which  gives  things  oidy  one  appeannco.  The 
following  Tome  (ffispe^,  608)  ie  nolonous  lor  itaipoi- 
o^for perjury;  indeed, it aeema to exfmae'wfaBte* 
uiatB  call  mental  reservation : 

'  My  tongue  took  an  oath,  but  my  mind  is  unsworn 

In  the  connexion  in  which  this  verse  is  «Mtk«i,  i 
may  indeed  be  justified,  as  far  as  regaida  toe  reason 
for  which  Aristopbanea  ridicnles  it  in  so  many  waji  * 
but  still  tbe  fbrmala  is  punicioas  on  acoouot  of  ths 
turn  which  may  be  given  it.  Another  oaatiineBt  at 
Euripides  (Pluemta.,  6S4},  '  It  is  worth  while  com* 
mittng  tnjuatice  for  tbesake  of  emfHia,  inotberthingi 
it  is  proper  to  be  just.'  wss  continually  in  the  oKmih 
of  Cesar,  in  <»de(  to  make  a  wrong  applieaiiou  of  it 
{Sutttm.,  Vil.  Com.,  80.— Cmnpan  Uc,  Of.,  3 
81.) — SeductiTe  enticement*  te  tbe  enjoyment  of  een 
anal  love  ww»  another  artiela  of  aecDsetiSB  against 
Euripides  amon^  the  aoeiettta.  Thna,  for  example,  it 
must  excite  onr  indignation  when  Hecuba,  in  order  to 
stir  up  Agamemnon  te  punish  Polymnestor,  remindi 
him  of  die  Cassandra  had  afforded  him  \  who, 
having  been  taken  in  vrar,  was  bis  slave,  aecording  Iff 
the  Uw  aS  the  heroic  ages  :  she  is  willing  to  puichasc 
revengn  for  a  mnrderea  son,  by  eoosratin^  to  and  nt- 
ifying  the  degradation  of  a  daiwbter  who  la  atill  alin 
litis  poet  was  the  first  to  take  Mr  tbe  priDcipal  enbjec- 
of  a  drama  the  wild  paasion  of  a  Medea,  or  the  on-, 
naturd  love  of  a  Pbeora ;  as,  otherwise,  it  may  be  ea- 
sily understood,  ftota  the  manners  of  the  ancicDta,  why 
love,  which  among  them  waa  fw  less  ennoUod  by  dd* 
icate  feeUngs,  played  merely  a  subordinate  part  tn  thai 
eariiertrascdies.  Notwithatanding  Uie  impoetance  iBi 
piited  tofomsle  cbanctaraflnis  notoiiooa  finr  faaabH 
tredoF  women;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  ha  biingl 
out  a  great  multitnde  of  sayioga  concernm^  iba  weed 
nessea  of  the  female  sex,  ana  tbe  suueiiority  <if  ma 
as  wdl  as  a  great  deal  drawn  from  nis  eapeneoce  t 
domestic  relations,  by  which  he  doubtiesaly  mlesdej 
to  pay  court  to  the  men,  who,  ahbovgfa  they  diA  w 
compose  tbe  whole  of  ^  pubUc  to  vriueh  be  addrwH 
himself  yetfonaed  the  most  powerful  perUoo  of  it.  ; 
cutting  Baying,  as  well  as  an  epigram,  of  Sa|)hod 
{AthtK.,  IS,  p.  658.— £f.  ti.,  p.  606),  bavs  bnen  hal 
ed  down  to  us,  in  which  he  explains  tbe  pretended  I 
tred  of  Euripides  for  women  aupp6sing  that  he  \ 
tbe  opportunity  of  learning  their  frailty  thiongfa  tus  oi 
unhallowed  deaires.  In  the  vdwle  of  Eurip^oa^  md 
od  of  delineating  women,  w*  may  pereeiTe  lad^ 
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pMtMiaecjptiotiitj  erea  for  tbe  mnre  lofty  chtniw  of 
Miniily  nrtoB,  bnt  no  real  respect — That  iDdepend- 
«it  liMdon  in  the  method  of  treating  the  etoir,  which 
m  one  of  tlie  pririlegaa  of  the  trasic  ut,  mquent- 
h,  m  Eoiipidea,  dwenetitea  into  tmSonnded  caprice. 
It  is  mil  knofni  mt  the  (ablta  of  HygiuiM,  which 
diffn  to  mndt  ftom  the  nlatkne  of  other  wiiteie,  era 
partly  extorted  from  hie  pieeee.   Ae  be  often  o▼e^ 
taned  what  had  hitherto  been  well  known  and  gener- 
■Uy  wfired,  he  was  <ri>liged  to  use  {uologuea,  in 
which  be  anoooDcee  tbe  aitaation  of  afiiira  aceoiding 
to  hia  aeecDtation,  and  malcea  knowD  the  courae  of 
cnnla.   <&Muate  tbe  amoMng  scene  in  Arietopha- 
UM,  ffeinr.  11T7,  M|f  and  Poiaon's  ezj^anation  of 
dta  leiplamiMil  oftnm  ptolognes  by  Eonpides,  Pra' 
Iter,  w  £n^.  p.  B,  teqq.)   These  protogosB  nuke 
tbe  bagiwungs  of  the  playe  of  Etuipides  rery  oniform ; 
H  has  tbe  tppeuraoce  of  great  deficteDcy  of  art  when 
soBBsbody  comes  opt  and  says,  'I  am  so  and  so;  snch 
and  sich  things  have  alteady  bameiMd,  and  this  is  what 
is  geog  to  beppeo."   Tfaia  method  may  be  compared 
le  UK  UmIb  eorang  ont  of  tbe  noatbs  (d  tbe  figuiea  in 
old  pieftgee,  which  can  mly  be  ezensed  by  the  great 
■PHrf'"''j  of  their  antique  s^le.    But  then,  all  tbe  reat 
gnat  hamonixe  with  it,  which  is  by  no  meana  tbe  caae 
«^  Eaniadee,  wbose-personsgBs  discourse  accordii^ 
10  the  nerweet  ftriiion  of  tbe  manners  of  bis  time.  In 
bia  prolegoee,  as  well  as  in  tbe  diooftemeot  of  his  plota, 
he  la  my  Uvidi  of  onmeantng  appeaiaoces  of  gods, 
iriw  an  dmted  above  men  o^y  by  being  snjspmded 
m  t  mmtea^  and  might  my  eaai^  be  epared.  He 
poihealo  asceas  the  method  which  the  ancient  tragic 
wnteia  bne  of  treating  the  action,  by  throwing  ev* 
aiTdiiag  mto  brge  masses,  with  repose  and  motion 
fiaBowiDg  at  stated  tnt«vala.   At  one  Ume  be  nnrea- 
■epably  pnleaga^  with  too  great  foodnesa  (ot  viTaei^  irf 
dHkfgM^  that  cfaiMa  of  apetken  at  eniy  rana  which 
mm  veaal  arco  wiu  bia  pwdeceaaoia,  ia  wfaieb  qoea- 
tioaa  and  aaawera,  ot  reproaehea  and  repHea,  are  shot  to 
mi  fro  like  daits ;  and  this  be  aometimea  doea  so  arbi- 
Inrily,  that  half  of  tbe  Unea  might  l>e  diapeneed  with. 
At  aaMber  time  be  poora  forth  long,  endleas  apeecbei ; 
ie  eadeaTOore  to  aoow  his  skill  as  an  orator  in  its  nt- 
mgat  brilliaacy,  by  ingenima  aylkwiatna,  or  1^  exciting 
fkf.   Hmtj  of  bis  aeeuea  teeemcle  a  suit  at  law,  in 
■neh  two  pamae,  who  are  the  parties  opposed  to  one 
aoolhar,  or  aomatiaea  in  ttke  presence  or  a  third  per- 
aoo  as  judge,  do  not  confine  themselves  to  what  tneir 
preaeu  sttoation  reqoiree  i  but,  begianinff  their  story 
ac  the  most  remote  period,  accnae  tneir  sioTeraary  awl 
jostify  tfaemaslTea,  doing  all  this  with  those  turns 
which  an  fanliar  to  pleaders,  and  frequently  wiUi 
those  which  an  neoal  among  sycophants.   Thus  the 
poet  attaantad  to  nudw  his  poetry  enterUinit^  to  the 
AdMBtuw  ay  its  xeaaoibbuiee  to  their  daily  and  ftvoor- 
iim  fmmut,  canyiiHr  on  aod  deciding,  ot  at  leaat  Utien- 
mg  to,  lawsnita.    On  tbia  account  Quintiliaa  particu- 
larly recomraeoda  him  to  the  young  orator,  who  may 
levB  mora  by  atndying  him  dian  the  older  tragedians; 
nt^iioiOBmBihed  with  bia  naoalaeenn^.   But  it  u 
nav  lo  aae  that  atwh  a  racoamuq  Jatton  conreys  tw 
big*  aaloj^om,  ainee  eh>qtteiiee  m^  indeed  find  |daee 
a  As  drana  when  it  is  suitaUe  to  &o  capacity  aad 
ahjact  of  the  peraon  who  is  apeaking ;  bnt  when  iftet- 
one  etc  pa  mto  the  pbtte  of  tbe  immediate  expression 
9f  (ba  aotd,  it  is  no  looser  poencal. — ^Tbe  a^le  of  Eo- 
■^•Aea  i%  on  tbe  wbtm,  not  compreaaed  enourii,  al- 
llmiigh  is  piuaents  oa  with  aome  Teiy  happi]y<i«rawn 
faeummmi  ingeMOaa  tuna  of  langnga;  it  baa  nai- 
tberibe  digDity  aad  anam  of  Aaefayloa,  DOT  the  ehaate 
jtnea  of  Sopliiodea.   In  nis  expreastons  he  fireqnently 
yinw  at  tfaa  extnoidinary  and  atrange,  and,  on  tbe  otb* 
«v  hand,  loaes  bimaalf  in  eomaoaplaee ;  and  too  ef> 
ten  dta  tone  of  hie  apaacbee  becomee  quite  eTery-day, 
ud  deaeoods  from  tba  bai^  of  the  bodun  to  tefd 
pmmad.    Vm  Ana  ma— a,  m  mil  aa  m  aeeooBt  of 


bis  almoat  lodicMusddioeation  of  many  dwracteruus 
pecutisrities  (such  as  the  clomav  deportment  of  Pen 
tbeus  in  a  female  garb,  when  befooled  by  Bacchut 
{Baoeita,  t.  782,  Mtqq.),  or  tbe  greediness  of  Hercules 
{AlcaUM,  T.  7S4,  teqq-),  and  bis  boisterous  demands 
on  tbe  bomitality  of  Admetua),  Eotqiidea  was  a  fore- 
ramiar  of  the  »w  eanedy ;  in  which  he  baa  an  eii> 
dent  inebiation,  einee,  andor  the  namea  beloiignig  to 
tbe  age  of  heroes,  be  fireqoenlly  paints  real  pmonagea 
of  bia  own  time.  Menaoder  uso  expreeeed  an  extra- 
ordinary admiration  for  him,  and  declared  himself  to 
be  his  scholar ;  and  there  is  a  fragment  of  Philemon, 
full  of  such  extnvagant  admiiatioii  of  him  that  it  al- 
most seems  to  be  intoided  aa  a  jast  '  If  the  dead, 
be  eays,  or  makn  oim  of  his  p•raon^^  say,  *  reall; 
posaeseed  senaati<m,  as  some  suppose,  I  would  hang 
myself  in  order  to  see  Euripides.'  The  senlimmta 
of  the  more  ancimit  Aristophanes,  bis  contemporary 
form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  veneration  which  the 
later  comic  writera  bad  for  him.  Aristophanea  re- 
proaches or  bantata  him  for  bis  lowering  tbe  dignity  o. 
tra^y,  by  exhibiting  so  many  heroes  as  whining  and 
tattered  beggaia(iem<s,T.  641,  1088.— ^dUm.,  891^ 
Mff Fur,  T.  147) ;  by  iotrodneiiig  tbe  Tulgar  a£bin 
of  ordinary  life  (Aofua,  v.  960) ;  by  tbe  aonoroua  on  - 
meaningneas  of  his  cboral  odes,  and  the  feebleness  •> 
his  verses  {Smrn,  v.  1300,  teqq. — Pas,  v.  63%) ;  and 
by  the  loquacity  of  all  hia  person^es,  however  low 
their  rrak  ot  UBaaitabla  their  ebaneter  migltt  be.  He 
charge*  hia  dxamn  widi  an  iaunoial  tandeoer  {Baiut, 
Y.  850,  1048,  1008.— JAtiei,  1371),  and  fahnaeli 
wiA  contempt  for  tbe  gods  and  fondness  for  newfan* 
ffled  doctrinee.  {Raa^T.  987,  teqq.)  Helao^at 
his  affectation  of  pbtloat^hy  aod  rhetoric.  (JZaac,  v. 
81S,  836,  »M,  970,  1078.  1076.)  Aristophanes,  in- 
deed, persecutes  him  indefatigabljr  aod  inexonbly ;  hr 
wis  oidaiiied  to  be,  u  it  mao,  hit  perpetual  acontga, 
that  none  td*  hia  vagariea  fa  morale  or  m  art  oi^t 
main  oncenaured.  Althongh  Aristophanes,  aa  a  comic 
dramatist,  is,  by  means  of  his  parodies,  tbe  foe  of  tbe 
tragic  poets  in  general,  yet  be  nowhere  attacks  Soph- 
ocles ;  and  even  in  tbe  places  in  which  be  fastens  on 
tbe  weak  side  of  ^schylns,  fats  reverence  for  him  ia 
manifest,  tnd  he  eve^where  opposes  his  gigantic  pro- 
portimw  to-the  petty  ingenuity  of  Euripides.  He  nas 
laid  opni,  with  immenae  nndentaoding  and  ineidianst- 
ibla  vnt,  hia  aophistieal  subtlety,  bis  rhetorical  and  jiai- 
oBi^ihicsl  protensioufl,  bis  immorality  and  seductive  ef- 
feminacy, and  tbe  merely  sensual  emotiona  he  exeitea. 
As  modem  judges  of  art  have  for  the  most  part  es- 
teemed Aristophanes  to  be  nothing  better  than  an 
extnvagant  and  slanderous  bofioon,  and,  oupteever, 
Imn  not  undnstood  the  art  of  JraariMting  Aa  honour- 
OM  dieaa  be  givea  subjecU  into  the  tratha  wUeh  Ke 
at  tbe  bottom,  they  have  attached  but  liule  importance 
to  bia  ojnnion. — After  all  that  baa  gone  before,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  buripidea  was  yet  a 
Qre^,  and  a  contemporary,  too,  of  many  of  tbe  great- 
est men  that  Greece  possessed  In  politics,  pbiloaophy, 
history,  and  the  gnpUo  art  If,  when  eompaiad  with 
hia  predecessors,  M  stands  far  below  Aem,  when  cmii> 
pared  wiA  many  modems  be  is  far  superior  to  them. 
He  ia  partieulariy  atrong  in  tbe  repreeentation  of  adta- 
tempered  and  erring  mtnd,  given  up  to  itajpaaaiona  to 
a  degree  of  i^rensy.  (Lon^mM,  16, 3.)  He  is  excel- 
Imt  when  the  subject  leads  principally  te  emotion,  and 
has  no  higher  cuima ;  ana  etill  more  on  oecaaioBt 
when  even  moral  bea«^  demanda  patboa.  Few  of  hia 
piacOT  are  widioat  aiiwle  paaa^ea  that  an  ebarmh^y 
beantifaL  Takefaimario^tber,itiabynomeanamyin-* 
tention  to  deny  that  be  possesses  extraordinary  talents ; 
I  only  maintain  that  tbey  were  not  united  to  a  dispo- 
sition bonouiing  the  rigour  of  moral  priociplea  and  tbf 
boliueaa  of  lel^ua  feeliiwa  above  everything  elw.** 
{Tkeaire  of  fAe  Oreeto,  Ued.,  p.  133,  «fj.>-Of  the 
IIM  diamn  whieb  Earipidn  ia  aud  to  have  composed, 
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wa  MTe  temunoig  ftt  tfae  pntmt  da;  aaly  eightem 
tngedies  umI  one  ntfiie  pwce.  The  foUowiDg  are 
4w  titlM  and  Bubjoeta :  1.  Heeubt^    The  aae- 

lifice  of  Pt^jrxena,  whom  the  Gieeka  immohte  to  the 
nime  oC  Achillea,  and  the  Tengeance  ^icfa  Hecaba, 
doobhr  imfoitiiDBte  in  haring  beeo  redoeed  to  eaptiTity 
ud  depriTed  of  bar  dukhren,  takea  npoa  Poijinmalor, 
the  mndara  of  liar  aoo  Pcd^dona,  unm  the  aubject  of 
thia  txianij.  Tbm  acrae  ia  laid  in  the  Grecian  camp 
la  the  Thracian  Choraooaae.  Tbeabadattf  Pi^Tdonii, 
whoae  body  ramaitu  withont  the  ritaa  of  aepoltnre,  haa 
the  prologue  amgaed  it.  Enniaa  and  L.  Aectne,  and 
in  modem  timea  Eraamoa  of  Rottotdaoi,  han  traoa- 
latad  thia  plar  into  Latin  vme.   Lodorico  Dolce  haa 

E'rra  an  Itauan  mrion  of  it;  aorortl  paaaagaa  faare 
leo  rendered  into  FroDcfa  by  ial^upa;  Racme  owm 
to  it  ume  fine  veraea  in  hia  AodriNnaeha  and  h^igania, 
and  Voltaire  baa  imitated  aome  parts  in  hia  M<feope. — 
3.  'Op^ffT^f,  OruUt.  The  acene  of  thia  play  ia  laid 
at  Argoa,  ^e  aeventh  day  after  the  muider  of  dytem- 
nestra.  It  ia  on  thia  day  that  the  people,  in  full  as- 
tembly,  are  to  ait  in  jftwmaDl  apon  Oreatta  and  Eleo- 
tra;  Tlie  only  hope  of  tba  aeetMod  ia  in  MeDehas, 
who  haa  joot  atriviBd ;  hot  thia  prinoa,  who  aaeretly 
aims  at  the  sneeeaslon,  atita  op  the  people  in  prirtte 
to  proDOODce  Benteoce  of  ooodamnation  againat  the 
parricidei.  Th«  aentenca  ia  accordingly  pronoonead, 
but  the  execution  of  it  ia  left  to  UtecnlpriuthamaelTea. 
Hiey  meditate  taking  Tangaaoce  by  alayiog  Helen ; 
bat  thia  ncineaas  it  aaved  by  the  interraatioo  of  A|Md- 
lo,  who  Diinga  abont  a  deoMe  auniage,  by  onitinff 
Oreatea  with  HermicDe,  the  daughter  of  Helen,  ind 
Electra  with  Pyladea.  Hut  ddnmemeDt  ia  unworthy 
of  the  tragedy.  The  piece,  moreorer,  ia  full  of  comic 
and  aatiric  traita.  Some  commentators  diink  they  rec- 
9gniae  the  pintrait  dS  Soeratea  in  that  (rf  the  Bim|4e 
ind  TiTfiimia  ritiiomrhn.  In  thr  ■aanmlilT  nf  thn  pfmpli. 
anderUkea  dte  datenee  of  Oreatoa.  "niia  {day  ie  aa- 
eribed  by  aome  to  Euripides  the  younger,  nephew  of 
the  former. — 8.  ^oiviaeait  Phanusa.  The  subject 
of  this  piece  ia  the  death  of  Etooclea  and  Polynicea. 
The  cboras  is  composed  of  young  Pluetadan  fewuUu, 
sent,  aecradingto  the  castun  eatablisbed  by  Agenor, 
to  tiie  city  of  Thabea,  in  older  to  be  eonaecrated  to 
the  aeiTtce  of  the  tenqtle  at  Ddphi.  The  prologue'  ia 
aiaicned  to  Jocaata.  Grotius  regards  the  Phceniase 
as  the  chef-d*«nim  of  Euripides :  a  more  elevated  and 
heroic  tone  prevatla  throuf^ut  it  than  is  to  be  found  in 
any  other  oi  hia  piecea.  The  subject  of  the  Pboenia- 
sn  is  that  alao  of  the  Tbebais  of  Seneca.  Statins  baa 
likewise  imitated  it  in  hia  epic  poem,  and  Rotrou  in 
the  first  two  acta  of  hia  Antigtme. — 4.  TAv^eia,  Medea. 
The  Teneaanee  taken  by  Medea  on  tho  ungtatefnl  Ja. 
aon,  to  wDom  she  haa  aacrificed  all,  and  mo,  od  hia 
arrival  at  Corinth,  abandons  her  for  a  ray  a]  bride,  fomw 
the  aubject  of  thia  tta^y.  What  eonatitotes  the 
principal  charm  of  the  piece  is  the  simj^ity  uid  clear- 
ness of  the  action,  and  the  force  and  natural  cast  of 
.he  chancters.  The  expositiou  of  the  play  ie  made  in 
a  monologne  by  the  nnne :  the  diDnw  is  compoasd  of 
Cninthtan  females,  a  circamatanoe  which  does  not  6il 
to  give  an  air  of  great  imnobability  to  this  portion  of 
the  plot.  It  is  said  that  Euripides  gave  to  the  world 
two  editions  of  this  bagedy,  and  that,  in  the  first,  the 
chtldrm  3f  Medea  were  put  to  death  hy  the  Ooriniiii- 
ane,  -^^u)  in  the  second,  which  hu  come  down  to  us,  it 
ia  their  moAu'beiaelf  who  stays  them.'  Acomdiugto 
this  Iqrpodwna,  the  ISTSth  vena  and  those  immediate- 
^  foUowing,  in  which  Medea  aaya  that  she  will  impo^ 
an  Corinth,  coBten^uoosIy  styled  by  her  the  land  of 
Siayphua,  an  expiatory  featival  for  ^  crime,  have 
been  retained  by  miataJte  in  the  reviaion  in  wUch  they 
riwidd  have  diaappeand.  Medea  haa  no  expiation  to 
deaund  of  the  CorinlhiaDa,  if  they  are  not  guilty  of 
Iba  mnidai  of  bar  ocma.  (Compare  SiUiger,  de  M»' 
dca  EmipiiM,  dK.~3r«fAM»  Mnc,  vol.  I,  p.  1. 
SOS  a 


Mff.—B9dA,  Otwem  TyagmUm  Prinmmm  mm  tt 
qua  avpertitnt  femmM,  dLe.,p.  166.)  .£lian  bfbmu 
us  (V.  H.,  A,  21),  that  the  Cwrintfaiasa  ptevailBd  upon 
Evripidea  to  alter  the  tradition  in  question :  he  bb^cs 
no  nentioD,  howevat,  of  any  change  in  the  piaee  itMlf 
Aecordiiqc  to  otbsrs,  they  pnrcbaaad  thia  eoKnisnca 
forthasomoffifolalaBta.   The  nA^of  Iballaiia 
waaa  fitfroarite  one  witb  the  dtamitH  wiftm  mf  h^ 
mer  timea,  and  haa  praved  no  leaa  so  with  the  mod 
ems.    Among  the  fermev  may  be  inetdioDedNeopfana 
of  Sicyonia,  TSn'"%  Paeuviuo,  Aodns,  Ovid,  aod  Sen- 
eca ;  among  the  latter,  Lodovieo  Doloe,  Qlover,  Cor- 
neilte,  &e.— Iwiriirnvf  enfoyo^^per,  iS^neb- 
ttu  Conmfer,  "  HtppolytM  waariag  a  aowii.'*  Thi 
subject  of  thia  tragedy  is  Oe  aome  vM  that  wUeb 
Racine  has  taken  w  the  baaia  of  hia  FtiUte,  a  aabject 
eminently  tragiesL   It  presenta  to  our  view  a  feoMle, 
a  feeble-minded  woman,  the  vtotim  of  the  resentment 
of  Traua,  vrlio  haa  inajrired  her  wiUi  a  crini&al  pas- 
aion.   Ad  ol^t  of  horror  to  him  whom  she  loves, 
and  not  daring  to  reveal  her  own  sbame,  she  dioa,  aftei 
having  engsged  Tbeaens,  by  her  misrepieesBtationi,  to 
become  the  destroyer  of  ua  0)wn  son.   Hw  tille  oi 
thia  tragedy  ia  pioMbty  derived  from  the  oewn  whicb 
Hq)p<4ytUB  offm  to  IMana.   Earipidea  at  first  gave  it 
the  name  of  1««d%trrof  icibUmT^pcmir.    He  afterward 
retoucbed  it,  and,  chawing  the  cataatroBha  and  the 
tide,  reproduced  it  in  rae  year  that  Paticlea  died.  It 
gained  tba  priie  ovar  the  pieeas  of  lophen  and  Ion, 
iriHchbadeoamotedwitbitiBtheeontaot.  Itiaaoms> 
timea  eited  under  tba  title  of  the  Hisdn,  and  iIm  cd- 
dinted  cheMVnuvre  of  Racine  is  an  imitatian  of 
as  wdl  aa  the  tragedy  of  Seneca,  which  last^  howem^ 
rather  meriu  the  name  of  a  parody.    A  eomuartwm 
between  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides  and  the  Pbidit 
of  Racine,  ia  given  by  Louis  Racine,  m  the  Memaim 
ia  PAcaiemu  dew  Aaenp.  tt  BtOa-Ltttm,  voi  8. 
p.  800 ;  and  by  the  Abb*  BattODx  in  tba  aama  eollec- 
tion,  vol.  48,  p.  4AS.   Conaalt  also  the  work  of  Aeg. 
Wilhdm  Scfa^fd,  Ports,  ISOB,  8vo,  "  Comsraiaaa 
entre  la  PMn  ie  iZoetar  et  eeUs  d'Bitr^ide."— 
6.  'AAx^ffTif,  ^li***'"    ir-tui  Kilqeet  (rf  this  tr^edy 
ia  mcnal  and  afiecttng.    It  is  a  wua  wfaa  dies  for  thia 
sake  of  pnlongtng  her  hndiand'a  ttIiI  inrt    Ita  ob- 
ject is  to  show,  tut  coajogsl  aiaetion  and  an  obeerr- 
anee  of  the  ritea  of  boapitality  are  not  aoffered  to  go 
without  their  reward.   Heienles,  whom  Admetos  bnd 
kindly  received  while  unfortunate,  havii^  learned  that 
Aloestis,  the  wife  of  the  monardi,  bad  conannmmted 
her  moonrfal  sacrifice,  aeeks  her  in  the  dmdes,  and  re- 
stores ber  to  her  huaband.    In  tlus  piece,  aa  in  aome 
others  of  Eurqiides,  the  introduction  of  oobdc  traits 
into  a  tragic  sutject  is  inan  to  jnrt  ciitielwi.  Al- 
though      cbaractor  of  neicuks  ia  irtawstmy  and 
welQrawn,  and  though  the  plav,  in  geneia),  oBna 
ntany  beauties,  it  ia,  notvrithstanding,  legarded  aa  one 
of  the  most  fedde  productions  of  our  auwor.— 7.  'As^ 
ipofi&jpt,  Andremaehe.  The  death  of  the  aon  of  Achil- 
lea, whom  Oreatea  slays,  after  having  carried  off  from 
him  lUnsioiM^  foaa  dio  siriijoet  of  die  piee*.  The 
aeena  is  laid  in  llwtidiQiB,  a  city  of  Tbeemly,  noar 
Pharaalos.   Some  have  psetended,  dmt  the  sim  of  £n> 
ripides  in  writing  tlus  tt^edy  was  to  render  odioM  As 
law  of  (be  Atheniana  which  permitted  bigamy.  fCon- 
snlt  Re/temnu  ner  VAmdrorndqw  tEurifiik  tt  «wr 
FAMdraiume  de  jRaetM,  par  Lome  RaoM, »  Ifae 
Jfem.  de  PAetd.  dee  huenp.,  dw.,  vol.  10,  p.  111.) 
Raeina,  in  tba  prefaee  to  bb  Aidremafu*,  bolA*  the 
following  hngoue  in  relation  to  the  made  of  ireMing 
tba  aub^t  iMik£  be  haa  adopted  in  hia  own  piece 
**  Androma<|ne,  dsns  Enripide,  craint  poor  h  vie  da 
Molossns,  qui  ssl  un  fils  qa'elle  a  ea  de  Pyxrlw*,  ct 
^u'Hermione  veat  fciie  mouiir  avec  sa  laire.  Mais 
iei  y  ne  ^agit  pM^  de  Mohieaas.   Andnmia(|a«  ne 
eoanoit  paa  d'antro  nari  <]a*Hector,  ni  d'a«tr«  file 
^a'AatranaA  J*a  era  en  c«a  bm  eonfoiiaer  i  Vadtta 
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fi»  BOW  amw  iMintnwtit  de  oett*  prineeue.  La 
plipart  de  cvoz  qni  ont  enteadn  p«rierd'ADdraauqa« 
DsU  comMWMOt  qm  pour  U  TearA  d'Hactor,  et  poui 
It  mil*  d'Ait7«MZ.   On  m  cnut  pu  ^u'aUe  dun 
■iMCWiMtniHii  iuao«Dtnfibi  at  ja  dome  qos 
la»linMBd*AMbnu4M  muMnt  fiiU  atn  I's^irit  de 
IBM  ■pwtatnn  I'iinpwwion  qa'etlM  ont  Ciite,  si  ellw 
aveieat        poor  od  aatn  fiu  qn«  cftkn  qa'tilo  avoit 
d'HMMT."  It  ia  easy  to  penaive  from  thia  bow  much 
tbo  ftaodi  poat  hu  antiobled  by  the  cbange  the  chax- 
•etar  «f  hia  baoiM.— 8.  'htin6ttt  St^f^iett,  "  The 
FiaWtiSapplinlfc"  Thaaeanaofthiaa^adyklaid 
taA«B«^tlM  taauleoTOfnaatEtoiuiB,  v^dwt  tha 
Aigfre  fenalaa,  ivboae  bnabanda  hara  pariabad  befim 
TMMa,tBra  Ibllowad  Uwii  Taog  AdnMsa,  in  the  hope 
of  engifjiag  Tbeaaoa  to  take  up  anna  in  tbeii  babalf, 
and  oblam  tba  ritaa  of  aepakare  for  tbair  dead,  whose 
bodiaa  wen  wiUibeld  by  the  Thebans.    Tboaens  yielda 
to  their  reqaeat  and  piomiaea  his  aaaiitance.   In  ez- 
hibili^  due  pl^  the  tbnd  year  <rf  the  90tb  Olymfnad, 
the  fcnta— ftb  of  tlw  Pmponneeian  war,  EuripideB 
wkkei,  it  im  aaid,  to  dataeb  tha  Argiraa  firoin  the  Spar- 
tta  eaoM.    Hie  attempt,  bowevw,  failed,  and  the 
treaty  wma  aignod     wbith  Mantinea  was  sacrificed  to 
Ibe  amlnUon  of  Lacedemon.   The  exposition  of  this 
|Rece  has  not  the  satna  faolt  as  the  rest :  it  is  impo- 
■ng  and  ^rfen^d,  and  made  without  tha  iotarrei^n 
of  IB  actual  prologne ;  for  the  fflsnDlogtw  by  which 
fiWa,  ihB  BBodMr  of  Tbaaeua,  mtkee  Imowa  aiib- 
jnet  of  the  i»eee,  ia  a  pr^er  addresaad  to  Cerea,  in 
whidi  thaieeild  natarally  finds  a  pUfce. — 9.  Ifiyiveta 
4  h  IMUt,  Ifkigenia  in  Atuide,  "Iphi^nia  at 
AnHa."   The  sobject  of  this  tragedy  is  Uie  intended 
saetiScfl  of  IphweniSf  and  her  rescna  by  Diana,  wbo 
anbstitatea  iBolber  victim.   It  is  the  oiuy  one  of  tba 
plajn  of  Eanpidea  that  has  no  prologue,  m  it  is  well 
KMWB  Ast  dw  JUenu,  wfaieb  la  abo  d^etent  in  tUa 
toapae^  had  one  formeriy.   Henea  Mnegnva  haa  con* 
jsetoisd  ibai  the  present  play  had  also  once  a  protogne, 
B  sAidi  tit9  expoaition  of  the  piece  was  maoe  by  Di- 
ana ;  and  iSkiau  {HUt.  An.,  7,  89)  cites  a  passage  of 
^  Iphigmia  which  we  do  not  now  find  in  it,  and 
irfaeh  eoold  only  heve  been  pronoooced  by  Diana  ;  it 
amoancoa  what  dw  jnModa  to  do  Cbt  tin  pmpoae  of 
aasing  IfAigenia.   Eidialfidt,  howeTCt,  and  mekh, 
maintain,  that  the  Iphigenia  wUeh  we  at  praeent  have 
cooVd  DOC  have  been  famished  with  a  prologiie,  since, 
if  it  had  boen,  this  prologaa  ought  to  have  contained 
the  recital  wtiefa  is  pot  in  the  mouth  of  Agamemnon 
•t  Tene  48,  stm.    Hence  BSckb  conolndes,  that  there 
wan  two  tugadiea  with  this  nune,  one  written  by  Eu- 
miidea  and  batii^  a  prologue,  the  other  compoaed  by 
Ebr^Birfea  the  yoiBig«r.  and  wbieh  is  siso  the  one  that 
wa  DOW  pdsaaaa.   {Bictutidi,  de  Dram.  Oraeonm 
Comko-Saifrm,  p.  W.—B9ekk,  Grmea  Trag^Ha 
Prtudpttm,  &c.,  p.  316. — Consult  also  Brtm,PhUi>' 
teg.  Bcytrage  am»  ier  Sekweist,  p.  148,  and  Jacois, 
Zkjo/zv  zu  Suher,  vol.  5,  pL  S,  p.  401.)   Racine  has 
Diade  the  atmy  of  Iphigenia  tha  sobject  of  one  of  his 
efaeA-d'oeorrft.   (Conanlt  the  Compor«Mn  FlpMi- 
gone  tfgaripidf  owe  VMugatU  de  Ratiiu,  par  Imi^m 
ffai  If.  in  tlie  Mtm.  it  rAwd.  dtM  Interip.,  dec.,  vol. 
t,  p.  MS.)   It  baa  also  been  treatod  by  Ludovlco 
Dofee  and  by  Rotron. — 10.  Iftyivtta  ^  tv  Ta^poif, 
MUrema  -m  ToMride,  "Ijdrigaoia  in  Tanris."  The 
inmut  of  Agamennion,  raaened  by  Diana  from  the 
kma  oftha  aaorificer,  aad  tnaipiMted  to  TtmAa,  then 
aerwafea  goddeaaaaa  priesloas  in  her  lewpla.  Orea- 
tea  baa  been  east  on  the  iidiomiuUa  shores  of  diis 
eotiatiy,  along  wlUi  Ki  friend  Pyladea,  and  by  the  taws 
of  Tsaria  th^  mast  be  sacrificed  to  Diana.  Recog- 
nised by  his  sister  at  the  fatal  moment,  Orestes  con- 
ductfl  her  bsek  to  their  eommoii  country.   A  mono- 
togne  by  Ij^igenia  oe<!upias  the  place  of  a  prokteue 
and  axpoaition.   The  aeeoe  whtre  Iphigenia  and  lier 
araflwi  banoM  UBwn  toaadt  oihir  is  af  ndaapand 


toocUng  interest :  nermheless,  Guimond  de  la  Toucbi 
is  said,  in  this  napect,  to  have  surpassed  his  modd. 
—  11.  Tpiiadec,  Troadat,  "Tho  Trojan  females." 
The  action  of  thia  piece  ia  prior  to  that  of  the  Hecuba. 
The  scene  ia  kid  fa  tha  Grepian  camp,  under  tba  watte 
ofTroy,wbkhhaofanenintotbebandsofthefbe.  A 
body  of  female  captives  have  been  distributed  by  lot 
among  the  victws.  Asamemnon  hss  TeseTred  Caa> 
sandra  for  himaelf ;  Po^zena  baa  been  immolated  to 
the  manea  of  Achilles  \  Andromache  has  fallen  to 
Neoptolemua,  Hecuba  to  Ulysses.  The  object  of  the 
noat  la  to  ahow  as  in  Heenba  a  mother  bowed  dowt 
oy  miafoitnna.  The  Greeks  destroy  Astyanaz,  and  hia 
mangled  body  is  brought  in  to  the  mother  of  HaetOTt 
■lia  own  parent  being  by  this  time  carried  away  in  Um 
train  of  Neoptolemus.  Ilium  is  then  given  as  a  prey 
to  tha  flames.  This  succession  of  horrors  passes  in 
monmfal  review  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  ;  yet 
there  is  no  nui^  of  action  to  constitute  a  subject  for 
the  piece,  and  consequently  the  [^y  haa  no  d^nofle 
meot.  Nq^me^)peaiBiudiepraIi^[ne.  Seneca  an  J 
H.  de  Chataubroa  have  imitalod  thia  tragedy.— 
13.  Bdxxai,  Btuxha,  "The  female  Bacchanalians." 
The  arrival  of  Bacchus  at  Thebes  and  the  desth  of 
Pentheoa,  who  is  torn  in  pieces  by  his  mother  and  sif 
ter — snch  is  the  subject  of  this  piece,  in  which  Bac- 
ehns  opens  the  scene  and  makes  himsdf  known  to  the 
spectators.  Brumoj  re^arda  thia  aa  a  aatyrie  drama ; 
in  this,  however,  he  is  mutaken,  as  the  cbonia  of  satyrs 
can  never  he  dispensed  with  in  sttch  compositions. 
The  action  of  the  BaeeJue  is  very  defective :  it  is  a  sue 
cession  of  rich  paintings,  of  Lragic  situations,  of  brill- 
iant verses,  connected  tiwether  by  a  very  feeble  inter- 
est.  The  spectacle  which  this  tracedy  presented  must 
have  been  at  once  impoaing  and  ww  calculated  tokeejt 
alive  curioaity.  (Compare  the  remarks  of  Prevost, 
Exmen  de  la  tngidi*  it*  SaeeluaUeM,  in  the  Tkealrt 
dee  Grtea,  by  AmiMEocAette,  vol.  9,  p.  876.)  There 
is  some  [nabobilit^  for  supposing  thst  we  have  this 

Syin  aaecood  edition. — 19.  H^iK^^Uai,  Herachda. 
e  deacendsnts  of  Hercules,  persecuted  by  Eqrys* 
theua,  flee  for  refuge  to  Athens,  and  implore  the  pro- 
tection of  that  city.  The  Atbeniaos  laid  aid,  and 
Eurystbens  becomes  the  vi^m  of  the  vengeance  he 
waa  about  bringing  upon  them.  lolas,  an  old  annpen- 
ion  of  Heitulea,  explains  the  subject  to  the  spectators. 
The  poet  manages  to  impart  an  air  of  great  interest  to 
the  piece. — 14.  'EA^,  Helena.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Egypt,  where  Mraelaus,  after  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
finds  Helen,  who  bad  been  detained  there  by  Proteua, 
king  of  that  country,  when  I^a  wished  to  convey  her 
to  flmm.  Euripides  foDows  in  this  the  account  of 
Herodotu  to  which  he  adds  some  particulars  of  his 
own  that  onder  on  romance.  The  action  passes  at  the 
isle  of  Pharos,  where  Theoelymenns,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Proteus,  keeps  Helen  in  custody  with  the 
view  of  espousing  her.  She  employs  a  stratagem  in 
order  to  eacqw  from  hia  power.  The  diiioQement  of 
thia  piece  lesenblea  that  of  the  Iphigenia  in  Tsuria. — 
IS.  Tttv,  Ian.  Ion,  son  of  Apollo  and  Crcosa,  daa|^ 
ter  of  Ereehtbeus,  king  of  A^wds,  haa  been  broiwht 
up  among  the  priesta  at  Delf^.  llie  design  of  Apollo 
is  to  make  him  paas  for  the  son  of  XuUias,  who  hu 
married  Creusa.  The  interest  of  the  piece  consists  in 
the  double  danger  which  Creiisa  and  Ion  ran ;  the 
former  of  being  Main  br  Ion,  and  thelattwof  peri^ng 
by  the  poiaOB  mapaiad  for  him  by  a  mother  wbo  ia  Ig* 
aovant  of  hia  baii^  bar  son.  The  play,  however,  la 
somewbst  eomptteated,  and  haa  need  of  a  long  expo- 
sition, which  is  assigned  to  Mercury.  The  scene  is 
laid  at  the  entrance  of  Apollo's  temple  in  Delphi,  a 
place  expressly  chosen  in  order  to  give  to  the  specta* 
cle  an  air  of  pomp  and  solemnity,  A  religious  tone, 
full  of  gravis  and  softness,  pervadea  tha  whole  fMeos 
There  Is  much  resemblanee  between  thia  ltag«dy  and 
tlw  AOuiu  of  Radne.— 16.  'Hpoa^ 
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HtmUa  Jureni.  After  h*.yiag  kSM,  in  bit  ftanatf, 
hii  wife  and  chi'dren,  HeRolM  ptoeeodt  to  mibBiit 
hinuelf  to  cerUiti  ezpiatoiy  ceremotiisa,  utd  to  Mek 
repose  kt  Athetu.  Ampbitmni  appears  Id  the  pro- 
logae:  the  scene  ia  laid  stThebei.  — 17.  'H?jKTpa, 
&ectra.  The  subject  of  this  piece  has  been  treated 
•leo  by  ^Eechylus  and  Sophoclea,  bat  by  each  in  his 
peeidiu  way.  Ennpidea  tranaftn  the  eeane  from  the 
nalaee  of  ^isthus  to  the  coimtiy  mti  Aigos :  the 
expetition  of  the  play  is  made  by  a  cultivator,  to 
vmom  Eleetra  has  been  eompeUed  to  ^  re  her  hand, 
oat  «rho  has  tsken  no  adrantage  of  this,  sod  baa  re- 
spected in  her  the  dau^ter  of  a  royal  lioe.  Ob  com- 
piuing  Euripides  with  Sa[4wdee,  we  will  find  him  in- 
ierioc  to  the  lauai  in  the  nanner  of  tnatiii^  the  subject : 
be  has  succeeded,  boweTer,  in  embelUdung  it  with  in- 
teresting episodes. — 18.  'P^oof,  JIAmhs.  A.  ■object 
derived  fiom  the  tenth  book  of  the  Iliad.  Some  able 
critics  have  proved  that  this  piece  ma  never  written  hy 
Runpides,  (Consult  Ditsertaiion  mr  la  tragidie  de 
Bhesua,  par  Hardion,  in  the  Mem.  de  VAcai.  dei 
Itucr.  et  BeUet-Lettrex,  vol.  10,  p.  323.—Va/cicnaer, 
Diatribe  Euripidea,  c.  9,  aeqq. — Beck'i  Evripidet, 
vol.  3,  p.  444,  aeqq.,  &c.)—  19.  *a£8af>,  PktUlkon. 
Of  this  play  we  have  about  eighty  verses  remaining. 
Clymene,  the  mother  of  PhaSuion,  ia  the  wife  of  Me- 
ropi,  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  PhsStbon  passes  for 
the  S3n  of  this  prince.  The  young  man,  having  con- 
ceivf  d  some  doubts  respecting  his  origin,  addresses 
himself  to  the  Sun.  The  catastrophe,  wliich  coat  him 
his  life,  is  well  known.  In  the  tragedy  of  Euripides, 
thebody  of  hereon  istanight  to  C^mene,  at  tbe  very 
moment  when  Heropa  ia  occupied  with  the  care  of 
uocnriog  for  him  a  bride. — 30.  Aoyd?,  Datuu.  Of 
ihie  play  we  have  the  commencement  alone,  unless  the 
lizty-five  versea,  which  conimonly  pass  for  a  part  of 
Ibe  prologue,  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  the  {uodnc- 
tioo  of  some  imitator,  who  has  proceeded  no  farther  in 
^is  attempt  to  ape  the  style  of  Euripides.  This  kst 
jk  tbe  hypotheaia  of  Wolf.  (JUit.  AmU.,  vol.  3,  p.  S94.) 
— The  ancient  writers  cite  also  a  poem  of  Euripides^ 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  under  the  title  of 
BwtK^Stiov,  "  Funeral  hymn,"  on  tbe  death  of  Nicias 
and  I>emosthene8,  as  well  as  of  the  other  Athenians 
who  perished  in  the  disastrous  expedition  against  Syra- 
cuse. We  possess  also  two  Epigrams  of  {luripidas, 
each  consisting  of  four  verses,  one  of  which  has  been 
preserved  for  us  in  the  Anthology,  and  the  other  in 
Athennus.  There  have  also  come  down  to  us  five 
letters,  ascribed  to  Euripides,  and  written  with  auffi- 
cient  parity  and  simplicity  of  style  to  warrant  the  beUef 
that  they  are  genuine  productions.  (Compare  the  re- 
marka  <a  Beck  in  his  edition  of  tbe  poet — vol.  7,  ed. 
&aMg.^  p.  7S0.)-Or  Ibe  numeioae  fragmentfbf  Eurip- 
idea that  have  reached  oe,  it  seems  mtnecesaaiy  hue 
to  speak.  The  only  prodaction  worth  meiOioning,  af- 
ter those  already  noticed,  is  the  satyric  drama  entitled 
Cydopt  {KvKluitf).  The  Greek  aatyric  drama  most 
not  be  confounded  with  the  satire  of  tbe  Romans, 
from  which  it  was  totally  distinct.  {BeMley  m  Phai- 
aris,  n.  846,  td.  Land.,  1816.)  It  was  a  novel  and 
odzea  kind  of  play,  first  exhibited  by  Piatinas,  proba- 
bly at  a  period  not  long  sulnMoent  to  Olymp.  70,  S, 
B.C.  499.  {TheatTt  of  the  Greeh,  3d  id.,  p.  lift.) 
The  poet,  borrowing  from  tragedy  ita  exteniat  fonn 
and  mythological  materiala,  t&ca  a  chorus  of  i>styra, 
with  their  lively  aoogs,  geatures,  and  movements.  This 
species  composition  quickly  obtained  great  'selebri- 
ty.  The  tragic  poeu,  in  compliance  with  the  humour 
«  theii  auditors,  deemed  it  advisable  to  comlune  this 
lodicrouF  eidiibition  with  tbeir  graver  pieces.  One  sa- 
tyric drama  vras  added  to  each  tragic  trili^,  as  long 
Bk  the  custom  df  contending  wiu  a  ecries  of  i^ys, 
»ai  not  with  sin^e  pieces,  continued,  ^sehylua, 
Sophocles,  snd  Euripides  were  all  distinguiahed  sa^r- 
i"  composers ;  and  in  the  Cyclops  of  tbe  latter  we  poa- 
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sets  tbe  oidtr  extaat  qteeuBW    dria  einiolit  iria» 
tknL   Notwithstanding,  bowerer,  its  buusque  iape- 
dients,  the  tragic  character  was  softipnsccTadtn^ 
satyric  play,  uiat  tbe  subject  aj^waa  to  hsia  basn 
always  historical,  and  the  action  partly  seiiout,  iboarii 
with  a  fortunate  cataatrophe.   flo  leas  than  tnm 
and  comedy,  tbe  saQrric  uama  bad  its  peealinaiiai( 
pttyriate  srtge  decowliops,  wpseesnlmg  wood^  turn 
mounuins,  ud  other  diveraitiea  of  die  mnn  hndse^ 
Satyrs  oid  and  yonng,  with  Silemia  in  his  vsiioiisagi* 
were  distinguiaoed  fiom  one  another  by  tbe  varie^  •! 
tbeir  grotesque  masks,  crowned  with  kn^^,aha«y  goat'i 
hair ;  while  tbe  Satyn  v*ere  n^igentl^  eUdn  ikiH 
of  beasts,  and  tbe  Sileni  deeonted  with  gaikodt  ol 
flowen  ^ilfi%  woven.   The  sa^-paits,  too,  aapeit 
to  han  been  aaawtimes  acted  by  pulomiinic  peimB- 
era,  moving  OB  a  kind  of  etiltstogtve mora compktd; 
the  tpptmaet  of  goat's  legs.   Ite  cbonldan»,it» 
hardly  necessary  to  remark,  was  thuon^y  nitic,  pe- ' 
culisriy  lively,  and  quite  opposite  in  chaiactar  to  tiis 
solenm  and  impressive  movements  which  seconpsoied 
the  scions  trwedy.   (Compare  Canuian,  it  Set. 
Pota.,  I,  6.j   Tbo  fable  of  the  Cyclops  of  Eimpides 
is  drawn  from  tbe  Odyssey.   Tbe  siriiiaet  ■  U^asss 
deivivii^  Polyi^hemua  of  hta  eye,  after  bniag  intot^ 
icaied  bim  with  vrine.   In  order  to  oKineet  with  dtt 
story  a  chorus  of  satyrs,  the  poet  has  reconrse  te  tbt 
following  expedient.   He  supposes  that  Silenos,  and 
his  sons,  the  Satyrs,  in  seeking  over  every  see  f«  Bac 
chas,  whom  pirate*  have  earned  away,  uve  beeo  itup- 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  whan  they  hsve  fiUen 
into  the  bands  of  Pdypbemna.    The  Cytlopa  tu 
made  slaves  of  them,  and  baa  compelled  tbem  to  Mo 
his  sheep.   Ulysses,  having  been  caat  on  the  mm 
coast,  and  having  been,  in  luLe  -manner,  made  c^n 
by  Polyphemus,  Inds  in  these  satyrs  a  willii^btada 
accomplices.  They  league  with  bun  against  ^ma*- 
ter,  but  their  exceesive  covraidiee  rendeis  tbsm  *«T 
useless  auxiliaries.   They  profit,  however,  by  his  no- 
toiy,  and  embaritalmig  with  him.— Among  the  nonw- 
ous  editions  of  Euripides  which  have  issued  fnna  uii 
press,  the  following  are  particulariy  wortiiy  of  t**^' 
that  of  Beck,  commenced  by  Horus,  ii^-<  IT^^^i 
3  vols.  4to ^t  of  Musgrave,  Ozon.,  1778, 4  v». 
4to:  that  of  Matthias,  I^.,  1818-37,  lOv^  8m  i 
and  tbe  vatiomm  Glasgow  edition,  1880, 9  vuk.  Sto. 
—Of  the  separate  plays,  tbe  beat  editions  an  thoia  ol 
PoTson.Bnmck.yalekenaiir,Mook,&e.  TbeDiainbi 
of  Valckenaer  (Diatribe  tft  EvnpiiM  ftrdOenminf 
miU%mre}iqvM»,  Lurd.  B*t.,  1767,  4io)  is  a  <4«ea 
piece  of  criticism,  and  contains  some  ha|^  conectiini 
of  tbe  text  of  Uie  fragments.   It  is  an  exceUeot  woo 
for  thoee  who  wiah  to  be  acquainted  with  tbe  pulo- 
sofdiieal  opiniona  of  Euripides,  and  with  the  pecntiu 
chsncter  of  his  style,  as  distinguished  from  that  ot 
Soidioclee.— II.  A  nephew  of  the  preceding  (Sw^ 
*.  v.—Bikkhy  ie  Trag.  Grae.,  xir.  and  rviu.),  coB- 
monly  styled  Euripides  Junior.    He  wu  a  dramioc 
poet,  like  his  uncle,  and  exhibited,  besidas  h»  own 
compositions,  several  plays  of  the  latter,  then  wad; 
one  of  these  gained  the  prizes   Biickh  and  othera 
poet  that  be  reproduced  tbe  fyUgema  in  Atdtt,  at 
perhaps  tbe  Fatefluto.  (KHLpnoading  article  )  lo 
Ibia  Eoripidfla  ia  ascribed,  by  Soidas,  an  editwc  a 
Homer.   (Tftea^n  of  the  Gretka.  M  erf.,  p-  IM  ) 

Enairos,  a  netiow  atrait,  dividing  Eubcsa  to"^ 
main  land  of  Greece,  and  supposed  to  have  been  foww 
by  na  eartbquakerOr  ecmie  other  convulsion  of  natoroi 
which  tote  EnbiM  from  tbe  Bmotian  coast.  (£wVj< 
(u.A»A.,80.)  SmwalofthaaaeianUbavetepoitea. 
that  tbe  tide  in  tbbstnit  ebbed  and  flowed  sevwtunM 

in  tbe  day,  and  as  many  times  during  tbe  ni{^  "O" 
that  the  currant  was  so  strong  as  to  aireal  '1*1*^'?' 
of  ships  in  full  sail.   {Pomp.  MeU,  3, 
66.— iii.,40a.— Ptoi,S,100.)   According  to  the  po^ 
nUr  account,  Ariatoile  dnnracd  himaeV  here  out  » 
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Jtgpa,  front  Qot  bemg  tbU  to  Aceosat  for  ao  tnmtaai 
■  Motiooof  thamier.  The  *t«7,  hovmer,  ivdernd 
of  fcowfafimi    (FmL  AivW«lM.H-Fiom  lUi 
— wipl  of  tbe  ooncBl,  Ihe  £iirip«t  dvircd  ft*  ut- 
CMOt  MB«  iti,  Amk,  tad  ifnrw,  7«a0).   Ltvy'i  m- 
«e«Bt  «C  this  MBit  affmn  the  most  nttooml.   "  A 
BKxediBgaogB  ttatna  fei  •  flnt,"  otwervM  this  wh> 
"  eu  haidlj  b*  feond ;  besidM  thst  Um  windt  mab 
down  soddsoly  ui  with  gnat  foiy  from  the  high 
TiMintMM  If  iwrh  iMb.  thn  iiriit  itinlf  nf  t\m  'ppripm 
dot*  not  ahb  ad  Aovr  mtso  linn  s  day,  it  ititad 
boon,  w  nport  mj»i  hot  Um  eamnt  "hrrgrg  im^ 
dUiIj,  lika  tbe  wmd,  fam  one  punt  t»  Mouer,  » 
^med  kloBg       •  toimU  tais^diDg  fnim  t  eteep 
BMWiMm ;  w  tbet,  night  or  diy,  ahipa  can  niiTflr  lie 
qoiet"  (iA.,att,  G.),  The  etnits  ue  im>w  called,  bjr 
»cetiB(Hion<f  thaiaeieatiiMmv&B  atraka  of  JV<gr»- 
peRL  JSottonae  suited  the  Eoripoa,  and  tbe  accooot 
gives  by  thia  iiit*liig*nt  tnvfUnr  of  ita  appaannce  in 
om  em  daje  ia  deeerriDg  of  bcuig  cited.   "  What  I 
Trifawaad  of  the  Entipiu  waa,  that  tbe  Btream  flows 
wili  rieleuce,  bke  s  mUl-nce,  nndei  Uw  bridgea,  and 
tbata  attOBgeddy  ie  obaamUe  os  that  aide  from  which 
it  m  aboat  to  itm,  aboot  a  hondied  jaida  above  tbe 
hbjge* ;  the  eaircnt,  however,  not  being  at  aU  wppt- 
mtatsRMloffdMtnwfl^  eitbot  tothaaoBthonecth. 
Tat  As  Abu«  and  floi^  am  aaid  to  he  -vuible  et 
ta  01  a  doxcn  leagnaa  dtatanee,  at  eeefa  nda  of  the 
ttnit,  by  maifcs  abown  of  tbe  liaiag  and  ftUing  of  the 
watet  in  aevecaJ  small  b&ja  on  both  coaata.  TbiBdepth 
of  the  atnam  is  vwy  hteonaideiBbla,  not  isDcb  non 
Ihta  fiav  feek   Uw  aecooDt  which  Wbalar  coped 
&on  tte  Jeent  B^aa,  naeeling  the  dtangai  of^lbe 
£BZRRia>  aodwbieh  he  coBectea  on  the  spot,  tbon^ 
■M  m»  hta  penonal  experiaoee,  be  not  beUig  brag 
■ocMigb  in  ihe  pUce,  vras,  that  it  waa  aabject  to  tbe 
— e  Jaws  M  the  tides  of  Uie  ocean  for  eighteen  da^ 
of  ev«7  WMB,  end  was  megolar,  having  twelve,  tbn- 
taa,  OK  ibartecB  dowinga  and  eU>inga  tot  tbe  other 
fievsa  days  i  that  is,  that  it  waa  regolar  for  tbe  three 
Vut  d^  cf  the       mooQ  and  tbe  eig^  first  of  tbe 
oew,  diSK  inMBlsr  for  five  days,  r^nlar  again  Air  the 
nBita«nn.aadinegDlai&Nttl)e  other  aiz.  Thewater 
■eld 0  in  loee  to  two  fiaet,  and  neaally  not  above  one  ; 
sad.  eommy  to  the  ocean,  it  flowed  towards  the  aea, 
and  ebbed  towards  the  main  lead  of  Tbeesaly,  Aorth* 
wsid.        the  imgolar  daya  it  rose  for  half  sb  boor, 
andtAtettoeeqinuleiB;  bnt»  when  legnUr,  waa  six 
honia  m  eedi  diwjtiou,  loaing  an  boor  a  daj.   It  did 
not  appear  tube  jnOaeiioad  by  the  wind.   A  Greek  of 
JUbeoB,  1^  bed  leaided  tlwee  ye«rs  at  Egripo,  told 
am  that  1m  eesodand  the  changes  to  deprad  chi^y 
on  the  wind,  wfaieh,  owing  to  tM  bif^  Isnda  in  the  n- 
etnity  of  the  atzait,  ia  partieubwiy  variable  in  this  place. 
He  C«o  gnot  galK  tat  so  diey  ony  be  odled,  at  the 
aoitb  and  aootk  of  the  alnit,  vriiioh  piaaant  a  huge 
aorfoeo  lo  vraiy  stovB  that  Uowa,  ud  receive  the 
whole  force  of  the  Archipelago,  commtmicate  with 
each  other  at  tUe  narrow  ahallow  channel ;  ao  that  the 
Eatiptn  asn  be  a  aoit  of  barometer,  indicative  of  every 
ehaogei,  soa  of  wbatever  rising  and  CiUing  of  the  tide, 
Eat  vnfl»le  iik  tbe  tmn  ezpaaee  of  waters  tbsn  may  be 
ia  tbeea  eeaa.    I  ud  not,  however,  see  any  marks  of 
tim  water  beiag  ever  hi^r  at  one  time  than  at  another. 
Tha  GmbIe  had  obsaared  also,  that,  whea  the  wind  waa 
EoAar  aomlii  tha  n,«tber  up  ordoimtbeatnit,  tbe 
akwitiwi  took  piece  o>Jy  foor  tiaMS  in  tbe  twenty-fbgr 
baoia;  bat  that,  wbsn  it  was  fion  the  east,  and  blew 
slna^eveK  the  moontaina  bdiiod  Egnpo,  the  refluxes 
took  f  bee  aaoie  frequantlr,  ten  or  twelve  times ;  and 
UMt.  i«  partiBriar,  immediate^  ba&ve  Um  f uU  of  tlM 
moa.  dia  tahaliaea  nd  eddise,  as  weU  as  the  npiA- 
ity  of  <ka  atwaiu,  vrece  very  moeb  ineMased.  Tbete 
«raa  ■am,  at  any  eeasim,  any  certain  mle  with  respeet 
eiibar  to  the  period  or  the  nnaiber  of  cbaoaes.  Those 
tt  itm  aacMBtt.wke  nqiONA  into  tliia  iMaoawoon 


wwaiwaie,  that  the  atny  of  theEuripua  ebtiigmglM 
coarse  always  aeven  timea  dnttna^tbe  day  vrae  nn- 
foonded ;  and  the  aceooat  given  of  it  by  Livy  (318, 8] 
comsprntds,  in  sobm  meaaore,  wiUi  that  of  nqr  Atho' 
nian  informant.  The  bridga  vriiich  anciently  onmect- 
ed  tbe  main  laod  and  the  isknd  waa  cotiaiderebly  long- 
er then  thaUvbich  at  iveaent  serves  Uie  same  purpose. 
We  are  informed,  that  the  strait  was  made  more  nai- 
row  by  a  dilte,  vi^iefa  the  inhabitants  of  Chalcis  con- 
sttncled  to  leasen  the  paaaaga ;  and  it  ia  by  nomeana 
impnbaUe,  that  the  whole  of  tbe  flat  on  which  U» 
fortified  part  of  Egifoo  now  atands,  and  which  is  anr 
roimded  on  tbe  Und  side  by  a  wide  marsh,  waa  for- 
maty  covered  by  tbe  watera  of  the  Eutipus."  {Hob- 
Aoaw'r  Jownuy, vol.  l,Lett.  29, p.  S7i,ieqq.,Am.  ed.) 

EiTBdri,  I.  one  of  the  three  main  divisiona  of  ^ 
ancient  wocld.  With  the  northnn  patu  of  this  the' 
ancients  were  very  dightly  ecqnainted,  vix.,  what  are 
now  JPnttMia,  Sweden,  Daaiuark,  Ifoneaif,  and  Buttia. 
They  applied  to  this  quarter  the  general  name  of  Scan- 
diaavia,  and  tlKragfatitconaiatedof  a  number  of  iaUnda. 
From  the  Portngnese  cape,  denominated  by  mariners 
Um  Rod  of  Litbon,  to  the  Unlian  Mountains,  tbe  lengUi 
of  modem  Eorope  may  be  redconed  at  about  8300 
Britiah  miles,  and  from  Cape  Nord,  in  Danish  Lariand, 
to  Cqw  JUUfoi,^  soalhemeilrenity  of  the  Mtvea. 
it  may  be  aboot  ttSO.  As  regaids  Uw  limits  of  Eo- 
rope, it  may  be  remarked,  that  tbe  chain  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  tbe  river  of  the  same  name,  the  Caspian 
See,  and  the  lowest  level  of  tbe  iethmas  between  it 
and  the  Sea  of  Azof  (a  level  indicated  by  the  coarse  of 
tbe  Msnytoh  and  the  Knma),  are  bovn^ea  between 
Europe  and  Asia  in  die  part  in  wUeb  tbqr  an  cmi- 
tiffooos.  That  fiontier  ends  at  tbe  Tanab  or  Dtm, 
which  for  a  abort  space  terminates  the  two  continents. 
The  remaining  limits  are  Biore  easily  determined  ;  Uiey 
are  the  Sea  of  A»f,  the  Black  Sea,  the  BdeponiB,  the 
Propontis,  and  the  Hell^pont.  Tbe  line  is  uben  across 
tbe  Arch^islago ;  Tenedoe,  Mytilene,  Chios,  Samoa, 
Nicaria,  Cos,  and  Rhodes,  bem^  to  Aria ;  Nazoa, 
Stsmpeluv  and  Searpanto,  to  Europe.  The  Mediter- 
ranean divides  Africa  and  Eorope  ;  but  it  is  not  ascer* 
tained  whether  Malta,  Gow,  Comino,  Ijampedosa,  and 
Lnwsa  are  Aftican  or  Eoropean  islands.  The  Cana- 
ries, Madeira,  and  Ihe  Azorea  are,  in  a  phyaical  poin 
of  view,  appendages  of  Africa,  b^ng  parts  of  a  rab- 
mahne  continaation  from  tbe  chain  cf  AUaa. — With' 
respset  to  the  same  of  Europe,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  ita  etyMoltuy  is  ^together  uncertain.  Boehartde- 
livea  the  word  mm  tbe  Pbamieian  ITr-sna,  wlueh  he 
makee  eqmvaleot  to  tbe  Greek  ?xvKoirpooainc,  "  of  a 
white  or  &ir  aqwet ;"  and  considera  it  ae  applying  not 
only  to  Uie  sister  of  Gsdmns,  but  also  to  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  from  Ute  fairer  visages  and  complexiona  of  its 
inbabitaiiU:  "  jmul  Europai  Afiieanot  eaadore  fatU* 
milttm  mmnmi."  {Qeoer.  Star.,  4,  88,  coL  S98.) 
M.  Conn  oe  Oebdin,  on  the  other  band,  deduces  tbe 
name  from  tbe  Ftmieiaa  Wrab,  i.  e., "  Weet,"  ae  indi 
eating  the  country  fying  in  Uiat  direction  with  refer 
ence  to  Asia.  Hm  eipUnation,  however,  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  same  appellstion  came  to  be  applied 
to  the  lunar  diviniQr,  ia  far  leas  {dausible :  "  Co  uom 
neoonvintpasmoins&laLnBe;  earonaelavokwele 
aoir;  et  loraqn'tm  ceouDeiiee  it  t'apereevoir  k  It 
menie,  c'est  toojonrs  an  couohant :  d'ailleurs  n'eat 
elle  pes  la  Reine  de  Is  Nuit  1  elle  fat  done  appdleo 
avec  rusoo  Europe."  (JIfonds  Prinulif,  vol.  I,  p  ' 
3S0.)— As  regards  the  progress  of  geographical  dis- 
covery, it  may  be  remaixed,  that  the  earliest  notices 
of  Eorope  are  in  tbe  writings  of  tbe  Greeks,  who  in 
habited  the  soQtheestemcHnK  of  tbe  continent  From 
this  oonntry  tbe  geogra^Weal  knowledge  of  Europe  ex* 
tended  by  degrees  to  the  west  and  notu.  Hooierwas 
acquainted  with  tbe  conotries  round  the  JEg^ta  Sea 
or  Ank^dago.  He  had  also  a  pret^  aocurate  gap. 
eral  Mrtton  reapacting  Uwee  which  lie  on  the  soBtb 
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MMt  of  llw  BUck  Sea ;  bat  wbat  h*  u.y»  moat  tbs 
cooRtries  west  of  Greece,  od  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
tenrnneaa,  ii  a  mizUiro  cf  JU>Ie  and  truth,  in  which 
the  fabatous  pact  jprevaila.  It  wouM  aeem  that,  im  fau 
•f*!  tbeae  aaaa  wns  not  yet  vmHed  I7  hia  cooiAt- 
mac,  and  that  be  obtained  hia  koowMga  from  tba 
nianiciiiH,  who  had  {vobablj  for  eome  tune  sailed  to 
these  regions,  but  who,  ■ocording  to  the  common  poli- 
cy of  liMing  nations,  spread  abroad  faLae  accounts  of 
these  uikJiaowD  couatrtes,  in  order  to  deter  other  na- 
tions from  foUowtn^  their  track,  and  participating  io 
*Jie  advanlages  of  tbia  diataat  eommette.  It  iajMMia' 
hie,  also,  that  the  Phcmiciana  kng  exolodad  the  Qre^ 
Ann  the  oaTigatkitt  vt  the  MedUerraneaa ;  for  when 
th»  lUter  ^3tg^a  to  form  ae^nnente  berood  their  na* 
tire  eouotry,  they  first  occupied  Uie  shores  of  the  iEge- 
sn,  and  afterward  those  trf  the  Black  Sea.  As  the 
£tin>pean  ahores  of  this  last-mentioned  sea  are  not 
well  adapted  for  agiicultnre,  except  a  comparatiTely 
small  tract  of  the  pemosnla  of  Orinea,  tbor  early  >et- 
tlements  wsrenioatljp  on  tha  Aaatio  eaaat%  and,  coa> 
aequentlj,  little  addition  was  made  hj  these  eokmiea 
to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Europe.  Bnt  the 
narigation  of  the  Phoanicisns  was  checked  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  aixth  century  before  Christ,  appsivntly  by 
their  being  subjugated  by  the  PersiaDS.  About  this 
time,  also,  the  Gieeka  b^ao  to  form  eettlemeota  in 
tbeaontbera  paiU  of  Italy  and  on  the  island  of  Siei^, 
ud  to  navigate  tho  Moditeriaoean  8«a  to  its  fiiU  «e- 
tent  Aecordin^y,  we  find  that,  in  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus (460  B.C.),  not  only  the  countries  on  «aeh  side  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  noitbero  ebons  of  the  Black 
Sea,  were  pretty  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  bnt  that, 
f(41owing  the  track  of  the  Fbmiictana,  thn  ventured  to 
naie  the  Cidnmna  of  Haveulea.  and  to  aail  aa  tar  as  the 
Lasnteodas,  or  Tin  Islands,  br  which  name  Uie  Seil- 
ij  Isles  and  a  pan  of  Comwall  must  be  onderatood. 
It  la  ftven  reported,  that  some  of  tbeir  navigatora  sailed 
through  the  English  Cbanoel  and  entered  the  North 
Sea,  and  periiaps  even  the  Baltic.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  Hevodotos  professes  himself  to- 
tally nnacquainted  with  Uie  islanw  called  Caseiteridea 
(8,  115),  and  Strabo  (p.  104,  &c.)  eqnesses  a  vaory 
anbnMuable  oplnkm  M  the  staged  northern  Torngea 
ofPytheas.  'nrasaconsidanbMpaiteftbeeoaateof 
Eaiope  waa  discovered,  while  the  interior  remained 
almost  unknown.  When  the  Romans  began  tbeir  cod- 
queeta,  this  deficiency  was  partly  filled  up.  The  con- 
qnast  >f  Italy  was  followed  by  that  of  l^in  and  the 
Boatbem  parts  of  Ganl,  and,  not  long  afterwaid,  Sicily, 
Oreeea,  and  Macedonia  wan  added.  OBsar  conquer- 
ed Oaul  and  the  cooatiiea  west  of  tha  RUne,  tpgetber 
with  the  distrieu  lyhig  between  tho  difiamat  arms  by 
which  that  rim  Mters  the  aea.  Hia  two  axpaditiooa 
into  Britain  made  known  also,  tn  soma  meaaore,  the 
nature  of  that  island  and  the  character  of  ita  inhabi- 
tanta.  TboM,  in  the  coarse  of  little  more  than  two 
hundred  yearn,  the  iateiiar  of  all  thoaa  ooontriea  aaaa 
dieeovered,  the  abons  of  iriudi  had  boao  pnnoosly 
known.  In  tha  mean  time,  nothing  was  added  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  eoeata,  the  Oraeka  having  lost  their 

r'  't  of  discovery  by  sea  along  with  their  liber^,  and 
Romans  not  being  inclined  to  naval  enterpriae. 
After  the  eatabUshmeut  of  imperial  powCT  at  Rome, 
the  conqnests  of  the  Romans  went  on  at  a  much  slower 
rate,  and  the  bouodariea  of  the  empire  aoon  became 
atationaty.  Hiia  circumstance  mnat  bo  ohiofly  at- 
tribolad  to  the  nature  <rf  the  coantnea  which  were  con* 
tiguous  to  those  boandaries.  The  regions  noiMi  of  the 
Oanidte  afo  mostly  plains,  and  at  that  time  were  only 
inlnbilod  by  wandwing  nations,  who  could  not  be  aub- 
)eeted  to  a  regular  government.  Such,  at  least,  aw  the 
countriea  extendiiw  between  the  Carpadiian  moont- 
aina  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  thnaliKa  the-  eooqoeet 
of^acia  by  Trajan  was  ef  ihoit  centinnanee  and 
spAdily  abandoned.  Tbe  eonntoiea  between  the  Ataa 


and  the  Danube  wen  aoen  added  to  the  cmpm'BW 
aa  the  nationa  who  inhabited  the  traeu  doiu  <^  dial 
river  had  not  given  up  a  wsiidonng  Ufo^  Ihey  wen 
enabled  to  elwie  tbe*Romao  yoke.  Tarn  meat  im- 
uatant  vdditin  le  the  ompin  and  to  geagnfUoi 
tmowledge  wis  tha  eonqneat  of  Bn^aotT  daring  At 
first  ceniuiy  wher  Ohriat,  W  iriiich,  in  the  Cowmog 
eratury,  the  sooth  oi  Scotland  vras  added.  NtXhiif 
aeems  to  have  been  added  afterward.  The  G«ogn- 
fbj  of  Ptolemy  eootahis  a  consideraUo  nnmW  al 
aamea  <^  nations,'  (daeea,  and  riven  hi  tboeo  cob> 
tiiea  which  wan  not  ealmctad  to  the  Ronene.  Aate- 
Uy  tbay  wen  obtained  ma  nativea  and  bom  Ronai 
tradm,  wlw  had  vwland  to  penetrate  beyond  tba 
bonndariae  of  dw  empin.  But  ^ese  brief  notieaa 
an  veiy  vagne,  and  lu  mostcaaae  itis  very  diffieahlo 
detwmine  what  places  and  persona  an  indicated. 
(EHefd.  V:  KnawL,  vol.  10,  p.  7«.>--II.  A  dao^ 
of  Agenor  (called  by  some  Phooit)  king  <tf  Phoeoieit. 
Jupiter,  becoming  enamoured  of  her,  aecording  to  the 
old  legend,  chawed  hhnn^  into  a  beanl^  while 
bull,  and  appmaened  bert  "bnMhing  saAon  from  hit 
mouth,"  as  she  waa  gatheiii^  flowers  with  bar  com- 
panions in  a  mead  neu  the  aeaabore.  Entepa,  de- 
lighted with  the  tamenees  and  beaaty  of  the  aoinul, 
caressed  him,  crowned  him  wiUi  flowers,  and  al  length 
vmitumd  to  monnt  oa  hia  back.  The  ^agmsed  god 
immedlatdr  made  off  with  hia  krvdy  burden,  plrased 
into  tba  aea,  and  swam  vriA  Ennpa  to  tba  Islaaa  of 
Crete,  landing  not  Ur  from  Gortyna.  Hera  he  i» 
earned  his  own  form,  and  beneath  a  plane-tree  caress- 
ed the  tremblitts  maid.  The  trfbpring  of  their  umoo 
wen  Minoa,  Hhadamantfaos,  ana  Sarpedoa.  Aste- 
riua,  king  of  Crete,  eqioused  Eor^  eabaeqoently,  and 
reared  her  sons.  {J^eUoi.,  8,  l.—Het.,  et  BaaekifL, 
op.  SdtU.  ad  Jl.,  13,  mt^Motek.,  Id.,  %.-~Omi, 
Met.,  t,  838,  »eqq.—Id.,  Fatt.,  6,  Mi.—Ke^Mm'a 
Mytkohgy,  p.  466.)  The  fable  o(  Swepa  ia  made  by 
the  myihologicd  expoaoden  ef  the  old  echoed  to  ml 
on  an  historical  bssis.  In  this  they  are  decidedly 
wrong.  Instead  of  perceiving  that  thia  and  other  !»• 
sends  of  mythology  beat  only  an  anak^  to  the  troth, 
ttat  they  an  false  whM  nndoalood  litenll/,  but  fro- 
qoeotly  true  nhea  ioMrpteled  matoj^ierieally,  ib^ 
have  taken  Aem  aa  nanattvee  of  nal  uoia,  embeBiA- 
ed  by  crednlity  or  a  poetaeal  imagination,  and,  bav 
stniok  eat  the  wonders,  they,  took  the  atpiU  mor 
JwHRvriiieh  remained  for  real  history.  Thos,  in  the 
preeent  instanoe,  the  foandstioo  cf  die  stoiy  of  Em<^ 
IS  said  to  have  been,  that  a  oommandei  of  a  Cretav 
vees^  eitbnr  htaoaelf  named  Tsnnii,  or  vAose  nsarf 
bon  that  titie,  earned  off  the  IPhmniinan  prinoess  Ei 
rope,  daug^iter  of  Agenof,  from  the  city  of  T^re . 
otners  again  make  her  to  have  bean  borne  away  by 
Bome  Cretan  merchants,  whose  ship  had  the  emblesi 
of  a  white  bull,  and  wbo  intended  her  as  a  prise  for 
their  king  AstMioa,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Jn> 
pater!  (CoMolt  Bcmefx  Mytktiogy^  vol.  8,  p.  400, 
MM.)  Hm  Intb  is,  however,  that  Eun^  waa  no- 
thmg  mora  than  the  lunar  divinity  <a  the  moon.  In 
order  to  make  Ihie  mora  aji^parent,  let  us  nview  the 
vriiole  sToand  of  this  sii^Ur  bble.  We  find  the  le- 
gend of  Jupiter  and  Europe  known  already  to  Homer 
iU.,  14,  881)  and  Hesiod.  (SeJuL  od  il.,  18,  887.) 
The  <AA  gfloiMlogical  poet  Aains^PaatMii.,  7, 4),  and 
the  Logogi^^ien  Pbereoydea  Ui.  Sktrxy  p.  Ill)  »■< 
HoUawna  (p.  S&),  fooad  ainady,  in  their  tine,  a  tid' 
iimd  of  materials  in  thia  fabnhmskgflod.  WhaiAixA- 
lodons,  m  particular,  gives  (8,  \\  appears  to  have 
been  taken  from  these  writera.  Antunadns  and  An- 
tislidee  an  named  as  having  wijtten  on  ^  snoe  aub- 
ieot  {StJul.  mi  ApeU.  BMel,  8,  ITS),  bat  men  one 
dally  Eumelos  (Sekol.  ad.  n.,  8,  1801  and  Stesicbe 
Ris.  (SeM.  ad  Ewtf.,  PAtan.,  v.  874.— Conpan 
F^agm.  8uw-h,td.  aMl^tn,f,  IS,)  Amid  aneh  n 
Bonmr  ai  wiiM»i  it  it  w>  vmndar  if  the  tope  gnven 
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ificien^  atbactlTC  to  oeeopjr  the  attontkm  of  maaf 
#f  tb*  Ittn  0mA  wad  RuauD  nihon.  HeoM  ffe 
M  it  nmmiiog,  dtcr  tome  IqiM  of  tnw,  in  Mo»- 
chu  {UflL,  SX  Xnemn  (i>Hi2.  JKcr.— Opp.,  vol.  3, 
p^liiyU.  Bip.),  ADd  AchillM  Tktiua  (de  At».  CItt. 
d  Iioie.,  1,  1.— Oonpam  tlso  Anaerem,  Od.,  85. — 
Ifirct.,  Oi.,  S,  27.— Ovtf,  Jfei.,  S,  693.— Id.,  Fiut., 
5,  606.— Genumei  >4rai.  Pkmi.,  583.)— The  m- 
eiaot  writan  tbenuelTM  attempt  an  ezplaaation  of  tba 
fable^  with  whidi  tha  niTtboIogieal  ezponndsn  of  latai 
daja  an  in  ftill  acconunea,  aa  wa  oave  alnady  ob- 
avnd.  That  Fato^ittas  (p.  tf.  AacA.)  maksi 
Aa  faidtridnl  who  eaiiied  «ff  Etiropt  to  mn  bom 
aSM  Taiinia(coiiipara  Ttettet,  tdljfcafkr.y  T.  ItM, 
■od  JHwrrwi,  p.  250),  and  Jdina  PoUnx  ani  (Om- 
laaat.,  1,  88)  Uw  ship  in  which  aha  waa  eaimd  away 
had  a  bofl  fm  lU  wapSa^fiov,  If  there  be  any  ancieiit 
bUe  which  n^uiira,  m  its  nplanatiMi,  a  eambl  aap> 
antineof  Aa  oadiv  and  oiigbul  pocttona  fiom  what 
iaofWaradditioOfitialUBofEiinmL  IfwefoUow 
the  DanatiTe  of  Apcdlodonia,  we  wiU  find  the  legend 
diridi^itoelf  into  two  diatinct  pans;  the  cairring 
of  Emopa,  and  the  aeaiefa  made  for  b«  by  Cadmoa, 
Cilix,  oc.  Theae  two  poitiona,  bowevar,  aie  not  na- 
tmnSj  conneeted  with  aaeh  Mher,  aa  eridantly  ap- 
paaia  firem  the  fonnv  of  tha  two  hafing  alone  been 
hndledby  many  wiitata. — What,  now,  were  theideaa 
Mteitained  by  tha  aariier  mTtholoffiats  on  the  anbjaet 
of  this  Uilel  Homer,  in  the  well-known  paaaase  (B., 
14,  815)  when  be  n)eaka  of  the  nnnion  of  7apit«r 
and  JaBo  oa  Moont  Ida,  merely  mentiona  the  dangh- 
Icr  ftf  naaoii  as  baring  been  one  of  the  objects  of 
Jn^iar's  lova.  This,  moat  probably,  was  the  eBiUaat 
Jbnn  of  the  lagand;  at  leaat  tha  baaiing  aw^  of  £a- 
ropa  by  ibat  wpaan  to  hare  been  a  kler  additiOD. 
Aoeoidinff  to  AeaaUana  {*f.  ApoBad.,  %,6,7\it  mm  a 
real  bmli  that  bniv^bt  Earopa  to  Crete ;  and,  according 
to  anothn  aothon^,  the  animal  wsa  selected  by  Nap- 
tme  for  this  purpose,  and  was  SMt  to  Sidon  by  Jnpitar, 
far  the  purpoaa  of  carrying  off  the  maiden  (Nigidiiu, 

S.  SckU.  ad  Oerm.  Am.  Pfmn..,  id.  Bmhle,  %  p. 
),  fat  which  service  he  wu  afterw^  placed  among 
the  sUrs.  (£itr^.,  Pkryx.  ap.  Eratoath.,  tM.  14.— 
Huognu,  SekaLudArat.,  p.  48, BuhU—Hygm., 
Poet.  Astr.,  81.)  It  ia  easy  to  parceive,  thai  thla 
nythms  loaaa  all  tto  meanmg  the  moment  this  ball  ba- 
comes  the  tramformad  Jopitar.  (Oompare  Orwier's 
Lczkan,  B,  p.  9.)  We  find,  it  ia  Ina,  that  eran  aa 
aaily  a  wdlar  aa  Haidod  ia  acqoaiotod  with  the  mata- 
MBi^fcBaia  of  Smiber  into  a  boll  (8eM.  ad  ffam..  It., 
11,  907,  adL  AM.,  1521,  p.  216).  bat  thia  only  shows 
at  boaraariyapoiod  the  addition  to  which  we  alloda 
was  anda  to  the  oiiginal  fable.  The  gorme  of  that  ft- 
bk,  howeray,  atOl  remained,  and  was,  m  effect,  simply 
dna,  JoTO  indulged  hie  paasioo  with  Eumpa  in  CreM. 
Tba  aiocidBtioa  of  the  mythne  mainly  dq>ante  upon 
the  alaariiig  np  of  another  qaaatian :  what  meana  tha 
tens  Bonn  priimHttljf,  a  land  or  a  panonl  Tha 
farmar  of  theaa  intarpraWioDa  can  in  no  way  whatarai 
be  tha  true  ona.  Homer  and  Heaiod,  to  whom  En- 
tepa  ia  known  aa  the  danghtar  of  Pbcanix,  bare  no  ae- 
■aaintanee  with  .^SM  and  ftrope  as  ports  o/'  Meworid. 
11b  Asian  SMsdow  or  field  fAtriof  Aeifi^)  in  Homer 
{Biai,  S,  4*1},  is  merely  a  sm^  traet  of  land  in 
tha  ncaily  tha  C^mu.  The  nama  of  Aaia  only 
kffB  tebn  MaraaxteMnriyap^iadaa  thotetariorof 
Lm«x  Aaia  began  to  be  battar  known  to  the  Graaka. 
(Oe^HO  Hmrmumt  mi  Ifymm.  tn  Apelf.,  260.)  En- 
rope,  aa  a  land,  ia  entirely  nnknown  to  Homer :  the 
firat  traeaa  of  the  nama  are  fomd  in  the  Hymn  to 
ApaOa  (T.S50,  ae^.,  and  890,  tefq.),  wbwa  itianaad 
m  lyoahhi  to  fta  Paloponneana  and  tha  iJand^  and 
■MHaa  tondieato  Aa  naafaring  poitioa  of  iriiatwaa 
■dhMMoatly  eaUfld  Hdba.  It  ia  mora  than  prohaUa 
am  w  apnOstion  itaalf  originatad  in  Lower  Ada. 
Coiparo  UM  reBWka  of  Bottmann,  •*  tMtrHtmf- 


thaekt  VerbiaAmg  von  Griedttiila$ui  mU  Anat,  m 
the  Hamoiia  of  the  Berlin  Acadan^  fox  1818,  p.  811^ 
Mqq.)  In  Eniipidas  (AA.  m  Taw.,  t.  687^  *h»  ipi* 
that  nSpuir^oeoniain  the  aanaa  of  "dadc,"  and  wrin 
thia  tha  ezi^nation  of  Hasychius  coincidea  :  Eip6>Vf 
;f^pa  nJr  tWanifv  ^  OKvntv^.  The  nama  Essope,  tbcB^ 
wilt  have  been  giftn  by  the  Asiatics  to  the  cmatiy 
which  lay  wast  of  tbam,  towards  the  ewnhig  (Ereb) 
stm,  or  the  qoartei  of  darhust.  At  what  period  thia 
appdlation  was  extended  to  the  whole  continent  can- 
not now  be  ascartained  {UkerfM  Gewr.,  toL  3,  p. 
810);  aa,  howow,  nieneydaa  already  divided  tha 
eaith  Uito  tare  hend^baraa  {SekoL  ad  ApolL  iUod.,  4, 
1806),  plachig  Eniope  in  the  north,  and  Asia,  in- 
eloding  Africa,  in  the  aoath,  wa  may  auppose  this  ar- 
rangement to  bfTa  been  generally  received  about  the 
time  of  the  Logograi^wrs.  Now  it  ia  manifest,  from 
what  haa  jnat  Men  atoted,  that  tha  original  nrythns  of 
Eoropa  m  do  aymbolioal  i^rsnee  whatever  to  tha 
continent  of  that  nama.  Jtefore,  however,  proceeding 
farther  in  the  azambation  of  this  faUe,  it  becmnea  im- 
portant to  consider  the  linesga  aasignad  to  tha  femate 
m  question.  Homer  (il.,  1^  831)  names  her  as  the 
danghter  of  Pbcaniz ;  so  also  Hesiod,  Baccbylides 
(Sehel.  iMdymt,  ed.  Aid.,  1531,  p.  815),  Aains  (Pon- 
M».,  7,  4).  and  Mosdios  {OgU.,  S,  40).  With  tho 
Loeoonphars  a  discTqMDoa  imaauto  itaalf.  Smna  n- 
gaid  her  as  a  datwhtar  of  Agaaor,  others  still  as  the 
oSspring  of  Pbmiu  <&M.  oil  AppU.  Rkod.,  8, 1 186) : 
that  the  former  of  these  two  aceoanta,  however,  ia  tlie 
mora  common  ly-received  one,  appeals  in  the  extracto 
from  the  Logognphers  as  made  fay  Apdlodorus  (8, 1). 
In  tha  origiiul  mythns,  therefore,  Eoropa  is  the  dsagb> 
ter  of  I%moiz,  in  the  latn  and  ahered  Iwand  aha  ia 
tha  diild  of  Aganor.  PlMenix  now,  sceoiSing  to  tba 
eostom  obaomd  in  similaT  bUea,  of  namiw  a  land 
aftor  ito  first  monarch,  becomes  tba  king  of  Pbtenteia, 
and  hence  the  leading  idea  involved  m  the  legend, 
that  Emopa  came  from  Phmicia.  Let  oa  now  tarn 
onz  attention  more  immediately  to  the  being  and  par- 
son of  Ennpa.  Tba  fiiatpaaaaga  that  anaatoown> 
tiea  ia  one  oeeuning  ia  tba  tnatiaa  oi  tha  "  Syiiao 
Goddaas,"  aaeribad  to  Ladan  (0pp.,  td.  Bip.,  *oL 
9,  p.  87.)  '*  Thore  ia  in  nonieiB,"  says  the  writer, 
"soother  latga  tample  also,  which  ia  in  tne  possasrion 
of  the  Sidomans,  and  which,  as  thay  say,  is  the  tam- 
[da  of  Astarte.  Astaito  I  suppose  to  be  ue  same  with 
tha  mooD.  Aa,  however,  one  of  tba  priests  uM  me, 
it  waa  the  tao^da  of  Earopa,  dw  mstor  of  Cadama. 
TUi  daaihtar  of  King  AgenOr  waa  bODoared  with  a 
taornla  afSnr  bar  diaupesxaoca ;  and  they  have  a  sa- 
end  tradition  (A^yoc  Up6v)  raapaetiog  her,  that,  being 
very  beantifnl,  aha  waa  beloved  by  Jopitar,  who  chan- 
ged hims^  into  a  boll  and  eanied  her  away  into  Crate. 
I  besid  tUa  also  from  other  Fhosmcians ;  and,  moreover, 
the  Sidonlan  money  has  lewasantad  on  to  Eoropa  ait- 
ting  npon  Ihsbadt  of  a  half,  thiU  ia,  of  Jopitw.  Thay 
de  not  all  agree,  howonr,  ia  nuddng  tba  fajAt  to  bo 
thatef  EmoiMu"  In  tha  eaae  of  so  early  a  worahip  u 
.that  eoimeoted  with  tba  Sidoniao  lanple,  it  ia  no  won 
dw  if  the  aceoanU  of  later  daya  exhibit  suua  discrep- 
anoas.  Aee«dnig  to  tha  mors  coamawi  ststemaot, 
the  temple  waa  that  of  Aatane,  vrbon  the  writw  jost 
qaoted  makes  tdantical  with  the  moon.  Grcvw  has 
dmm  with  great  abOito  (SyaOaU,  toL  8,  p.  65),  that 
the  graator  initof  die  Syra^Phoaieiaa  goddesses  oon^ 
veyed  the  idea  of  tba  hontid,  lacaiving,  fmit-yielding 
Earth,  and  the  iapr^nated  and  in  turn  impregnating 
Moan.  This  laat  idea  dtows  itaalf  very  clearly  io  tba 
atinbales  of  the  Pbmnician  Astana.  Not  only  ia  she 
recirdad  by  Ludan  and  otban  (SeUaa,  de  Dif  Syr., 
^  SM)  aa  idaotieal  with  Sakna,  hot  she  is  even 
a^ad,  <m  that  acoonot,  tha  Qaaon  of  Haavan  {Jerem., 
r,17)j  md  the  efr^m^ogy  given  l^Herodian,  though 
of  no  Tahw  in  itaalf  yet  Is  of  importance  to  ihaxraa- 
«t  ihni^iw  88  abtiriiv  'ho  onion  of  idea  witn  n> 
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tpKt  to  jSalciw  and  Attute.  (4o&WMr  A  'Anpod^ 

5,  6,  10.)  This  goddeu  hid  the  prineqMl  Mtt  ofbar 
wonbip  in  Sidon.   (t  S8, 18.)  Aaluurgod- 

dMir  Astute  btd,  Mnooff  har  other  Bjrmbdi,  mnii*  of 
the  ettribatM  of  the  boU;  ^woiOt  my  &Bebotue- 
tbon  {af.  Sutak.,  Pnn.  Emtg^  1,  iO),  ihe  hide  of 
a  bdl  u  en  on»meitt  m  tiM  head  liritaa  ebe  wudend 
war  the  euth.  la  til  the  pl^neo-ml^iioaa  ^ateDu 
of  Lower  Am  then  oasted  a  gnat  onifonnitj  in 
the  leading  {mneiplm  {Creuztr,  BifwihaUk,  ftA.  %  p. 
4l,Mf;.),aQd  thnnigboQt  a  large  portioti  of  thiacoon- 
(rr  the  worthip  of  um  moon  waa  finnly  eatabliahed. 
WitboQt  atopping  to  diaeover  any  tracea  of  thia  id  the 
Phrygian  ritee,  or  in  tboae  of  the  goddess  of  Conu&i, 
it  wiUbe aaffiriwt to  refer  to  Aitemia Taoropoloa,  who 
would  teem,  in  muj  i«apacta,4a  htTn  been  the  saoie 
with  the  PbiBDidan  Aalarte.  (Connaie  CVfluer,  Sym- 
kUlt,  vol.  4,  p.  190.— Jfittn,  OMt  Myth.,  ml  1, 
pi.  H,  Nr.  lai.)  It  ia  eoriorn  to  obeerre,  moroorer, 
that  Aitemia  Taorepoloa  wat  worabipped  on  Um  diores 
(tf  the  Persian  Golf,  the  raimttiTe  seat  of  tha  HMBnieian 
nee.  {EutUlk.  md  Dumf/:  Pm^^  609.— Coid- 
pm  Dmu,  Mtmairet  it  VitutU.  NOf.,  an.  XU., 
Xitt.  tt  ».  «rts,  to).  6,  p;  II.)  Nor  afaoidd  we  omit 
to  ooliee,  that,  from  the  naearchee  of  Cnner,  the 
wor^p  of  Diana  Lona  wonid  ^ipaar  to  have  eitandad 
DoC  oolV  llong  the  Peraisn  Oulf,  bat  also  in  varioos  parts 
of  middle  Aaia ;  and  that  the  sjmb«>lieal  mode  01  rifv 
leaenting  this  goddeaa  waa  a  female  fignn  riding  on  a 
ball,  wita  acreeeeol'diepedTeU  orar  berbeod.  Soeh 
la  the  way  in  iriiieh  die  tneaie  OD  a  medal  of  the  laN 
and  leant  {Hwrdmn^  ie  Num.  Aidiq.,  p.  817),  when 
this  workup  also  nerailed.  {StnA.,  Itisez- 
tramely  pniiable,  that  soma  eartj  statne  of  IHant  Lam, 
tepresented  in  precisely  the  seme  posture  as  the  fignra 
OQ  the  Icarttn  medal,  gtre  rise  to  the  mythus  of  the  car- 
rying awty  of  Eoropt  by  a  bull ;  and  thna  Europt  be- 
'uigs,  ts  to  tma^ntiy  peraonage,  to  the  cycle  of  the 
hinai  worahip.  To  ^aee  thia  In  a  atiU  cleerer 
let  OB  turn  oor  attoiuoD  to  the  teatimooy  affordea  ^ 
ancient  works  of  art.  Achilles  Tatius  (p.  10. — Com- 
pare Pfin,,  30,  10)  saw,  in  the  Sidonian  temple  of  As- 
utte,  among  the  sacred  offeringa,  a  painting  which 
had  for  iu  aobieet  the  carrying  off  of  Eoropt.  Hie 
deaeription  of  utia  difian  only  in  some  colUtera)  points 
bom  ttM  of  a  paintbif  jnwnnd  to  na  in  th*  tomb  of 
the  Naaonit,  oi  wUeb  Bellinr  aiakaa  maation.  (Pie- 
tura  AiUiquaw^iUekrilfu&iuontmiHmt  FUmiias. 
—Orm.,  Thtt.  Ant.  Rpm.,  rdl.  11,  p.  1069.)  The 
scene  is  laid  on  the  abon  near  Sidon:  the  bell  hastens 
with  his  lovely  boidan  over  the  wavae,  and  the  plty- 
matea  of  Europe  atand  ket  in  tatonidmeot  and  gii^. 
The  bearing  away  of  Enrapa  fa  the  aobieet  nlao  of 
many  acohnind  atoiMa  that  hare  eome  down  to  «a. 
(Consult  Mom^mmh,  Ant.  ExfL,  vol.  i,  pt.  19,  Nr. 
4.— ^on,  MtuewM.  Flomit.,  vd.  1,  Ub.  66,  Nr.  9.— 
AKguHim  Oemma,  ed.  Gron.,  t^.  199. — Otmme  An- 
HtJu,  p.  3.  tab.  VI.—WinckelmnM,  CataL  d»  JStoteh., 
p.  67. — TkuauTua  Brtrndenh.,  p.  I9S.)— Evan  the 
nune  Enrapa  itaeU'has  nfaienee  to  tUa  female'e  ideo- 
li^  with  the  nwoo.  It  ia  derired,  moat  probably,  from 
■ipttcif ,  **  broad-visaged,"  and  alludes  to  the  appear- 
teee  of  the  moon  whm  at  its  fall.  Her  mother's  name, 
moreorer,  is  Ttj^Aaawt,  "  ahe  that  eali^tms  from 
ijsr."  Id  Cnte  stie  sabaequently  mtnies  'kiripui^, 
"  the  Sttiry,"  and  givea  birth  to  Minos,  wHich  cor,- 
BMte  her  name  with  tet  of  Ptsiphae  (Ilinrifdir), 
**alM  that  enligbteDs  aU."— The  condosion,  then,  to 
«Meh  we  would  eome,  ia  tUa,  that  the  legend  of  En- 
TSp^  relates  to  the  introdoetlon  of  tho  hmar  worahip, 
oy  Phoenician  colonists.  Into  Crete.  {HbeifM  Kreta, 
vol.  1,  p.  83,  uqq.y—tht  identity  of  Enropa  and  the 
Hoon  is  alao  rora^giiiaed  by  Knight.  {Inqmy  into  the 
Shfmb.  hoMg.,  &e.-~ClaM».  Jtmm.,  vol.  S6,  p.  947.) 
m»  weeds  are  aa  Mlowi:  "It  ia  in  the  diaraetcv  of 


the  daatroying  attAol*,  that  Dmna  edid  TITFQ 
nOAA,  and  BOON  EAATEIA,  m  altaafam  ta  kr  be 
ing  boine  or  drawn  by  balls ;  ud  it  ia  prob^  tbai 
some  soch  aymbolictl  compooitton  gave  rise  to  tha 
<able  of  Jopiter  and  Enropa ;  for  it  tnpeua  ^al,  ia 
PhiBnicit,  Eorcqw  and  Aataite  wen  tmlj  dittenut  ti- 
tlea  btt  the  aame  peiaonage,  who  waa  tM  dnU  of  Urn 
Moon;  cowpwihaiidiM  both  the  Diana  and  Calestid 
Venni  of  tba  areeka.>wn.  A  district  of  Macodonik 
in  which  was  eitnate  the  townof  Enropna.  Someae- 
ograjdien  make  it  to  have  been  a  part  of  Hirac*;  M 
without  any  good  reaaon.  It  waa  also  called  Europii 
(Ktd.  Ennpoa.) 

EuBfipoa,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  sitoate,  according  lc 
Pliny  (4,  10),  on  the  riTor  Azios,  end  in  the  diatdd 
of  Enutbia.  Ptolemy  does  not  eeetibe  it  to  thia  dis> 
triet,  bowerer,  but  to  one  which  ha  Matit  (p.  84). 
Bot,  according  to  R>ny<  then  waa  ano^er  Enropna, 
sitntted  cm -the  riTei  Rbiadiae  (perfaapa  LndiaaX  o 
which  Str^  alao  speaks.   (<&ra«o,  337.) 

EoadTAS,  I.  a  river  of  Laconia,  and  the  laigeat  in 
the  Peloponneana.  It  rises  in  Arcadia,  near  Asos,  a 
little  to  nie  eonthweet  of  Teoea,  and,  aftei  nnming  a 
abon diataaee, disi^pean nnoar ^nrnnd.  Oniheop- 
poalle  aido  of  the  monntaina  which  aepanta  Amadia 
from  Laconia,  it  reajqteaia  in  the  latter  coontiy,  in 
the  district  of  Belmina.  It  then  trtversee  that  pcor- 
ince,  and  pasaea  by  Sptita  to  Helos,  near  which  town 
it  empties  into  the  sea.  (SfraiD,  SU. — Dionyt.  Pe- 
ri^., T.  411.)  The  Euiotaa  flowed  to  tba  eaat  ol 
^Nurta,  aa  we  are  infomiad  by  Pol^iiBa ;  iu  atrean 
wea  fttll  and  rapid,  and  coold  adUom  be  frnded.  Eo- 
rotaa,  the  Aijtd  king  aftnr  Lelez,  enltiged  and  regu- 
lated ita  bed,  drew  a  canal  from  it,  drained  the  neigb- 
bouring  country,  and,  from  feelinga  of  gntitade  on  the 
part  of  his  subjects,  had  hb  name  given  to  the  atresia. 
{Pmuni.,  3,  1.)  The  modem  name  is  BaaUipotamo 
([mnounced  Vatitipotnmo),  and  signiiytng  the  royal 
nver,  in  allnaion  to  cetttia  petty  prineca,  dependant 
npcm  the  eastam  empenn,  lAo  poaaeaaed  a  amaL 
kiradom  ui  thia  qoaitcr  daring  the  middla  agea. 
(JfaoMert.  Oti^.,  vol  8,  p.  6W.)  Dodwell,  bow- 
ever,  atatea  that  the  moat  common  appeUation  for  the 
Burota*  at  the  present  day  is  hi.  {Clan.  Tow,  vtri. 
2,  p.  409.)— il.  A  river  of  Thesealy,  caHed  alao  Ti 
taresius,  riaii^  in  Mount  Titaroa,  a  branch  of  Olym- 
poa,  and  fidUw  into  the  Feneva,  a  little  above  ibe  vale 
of  Tnape.  fu  modnn  name  ia  tba  BannU  Pom 
Its  having  been  called  Enrotaa  aa  well  aa  TitareaiaB 
ia  tUted  by  variona  tntborities.  (Compan  Somio, 
Bfit.  7,  p.  329,  and  tbe  author  of  the  SiWUine  Teraea, 
8,  p.  397.)  Although,  howevn,  the  'Htaieatos  fdl 
uto  the  PMieoa,  the  mlm  of  the  two  rivers  did  not 
min^;  aatboaeefthePenaaBmncleerandliaipid, 
while  iboae  of  die  Titanaiaa  wen  impregnated  with  a 
thick  onetnona  anbstaoee,  which  floated  like  oil  on  tfao 
aorface.  Hence  the  fcbnlooa  aecoont  of  its  being  a 
branch  of  tbe  infernal  Stvz.  (Anifto,  441.— Horn., 
II.,  9,  761.— Oanur'c  Ane.  Grteee,  vol.  1,  p.  369.) 

Euaea,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  aoatbeasL  It  was 
aometimes  called  by  the  Latin  writata  ValtaniaB. 
(Stnee.,  <^aat.  Ifat.,  6,  16.)  Tboae,  howevor,  who 
reeogniaeo  only  four  vrinds,  nwdo  Eorna  (ho  Eaat  wnad, 
and  attempted  to  confirm  thia  <^inion  bjr  a  fictitioua 
derivaU<Hi  of  the  name,  making  Eipo(  indicata  dw4 
hi  piuv,  "  blowing  from  tbe  east,"  i.  a.,  tbi  poini 
of  tbe  heavens  when  Aorosa  first  appears. 

EvarlLDS,  a  Titian,  sen  of  Opbeltios,  and  one  tit 
thef(dlowenof.£oeaa.  Viigil  au  immoftsltaeid  the 
inaapnable  ftiandihip  between  Un  and  Niana.  (Fad 
Niana.) 

EDBTBlTsa,  I.  a  herald  of  Agamemnon,  in  tba 
Trojan  war,  who,  with  Takhybiue,  took  Briaeife  awa^ 
from  Achillea,  ondor  tbe  eitea  of  Uiat  mnmteik. 
(Horn.,  B.,  t,  390.)-lI.  Abemldofllfysaaa.  {Bom 

H.,  3, 184.) 
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ErUBTmlou,  a  Sputao,  eonmiodu  of  Iba  cmk- 
fcned  Grecian  flaet  at  the  batttea  of  Artemisiain  and 
Salamia.  He  was  appointed  to  tfaia  office,  aliboi^ 
flfwiU  aent  only  ten  aaipa,  by  the  deaue  of  the  alUea, 
mao  rafoaad  to  obey  an  Athenian.  {Herod.,  8,  3.— 
Biikr,  md  loe.)  An  aUnaion  to  the  famona  acene  be- 
twoMi  Eniybiadea  and  Tbemiatoclea  will  be  found 
ondM  ^  latter  axtide.  (VuL  Thanualoclfla.) 

EvBTvldB,  t  the  wile  of  An^ntae,  king  of  Mac*- 
donia.  Sbeltad,b]rherhiubandAlexBQd«r,  Perdiccaa 
and  Fliilip,  and  one  dangfatei  called  Eniyone,  who  waa 
aianied  to  PtokniT  Autritea.  A  otiminal  partiality 
far  bar  daodUer'a  hoaband,  to  whom  ehe  offered  h^ 
haztd  and  the  kiogdom,  made  her  cooapirn  against 
Anynlu,  «Ae  mnat  bwe  taUen  a  Ticttn  to  bar  infi- 
d^y,  had  not  Emrone  diaeowed  it  An^ntia  for* 
me  her.  Alennoer  aaeended  the  throne  after  hia 
nther'a  death,  and  peridied  by  the  andntion  of  hia 
aaotfaec.  Perdiccam,  who  aucceeded  hitn,  ahared  hia 
fate ;  bat  PhiKp,  who  waa  the  next  in  ancceaaioD,  ae- 
cnnd  hima^  aaainst  liSI  attempta  from  hia  moiber, 
■ad  ateanded  the  ttnooe  with  peace  and  nniveraal 
aalii&elioiL  I^nydiee  fled  to  Iidiicratea,  the  Atbe- 
■an  general,  for  protection.  The  manner  oi  her  death 
iienkDOwn.  (C.  JVep.,  Vit.  Ipku^.,  S.>— II.  A  dao^ 
tar  of  Antipater,  and  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypti 
jy  whom  we  bad  several  children.  Af^er  the  oeatn 
ef  Alexander  the  Great,  she  proceeded  to  Atexandiea 
far  the  ptnpoae  of  rejoining  her  husband,  and  she 
hnnigfat  with  her  Berenice,  Iwr  nieeoi  who  proved  the 
aooRe  of  all  hei  mi^brtnnea.  For  Bateuic*  inqHicd 
Plolei^  wUh  so  atteng  a  paadoD,  that  be  took  her  aa 
Ue  aeeond  wile,  and  aDowad  biniielf  to  be  controlled 
•otirdy  bv  her  iidnenco.  Emydke  and  ho-  cbUdren 
letirBd  to  the  coort  of  Seleucna,  kins  of  Syria.  One 
of  ker  dangfalara  rabaeqaently  married  Agatmelea,  eon 
of  I^aiiBachBa;  and  another,  Z>Mualriaa  FoUtmtetce. 
Ptotany  CoromBai  the  ddeat  of  ber  aene,  aoiiad  omn 
ibe  fchigdoai  f>r  Mtcedoma.  Enrydice  fcllowed  bim 
le  that  eooBtiT.  end  cootribnted  to  conciliate  towards 
Urn  the  minda  of  the  Macedonians,  throogh  the  respect 
wUch  tbey  entertained  for  tbe  memory  of  her  father 
Aniipatcr.  Ptolemy  Cerannns  having  been  slain,  B.C. 
SM,  in  a  battle  againat  the  Gaola,  Kucedonia  waa  de- 
livcnd  op  to  tbe  carafea  vt  these  baibuiana,  and  Eo- 
ndtoe  flod  foe  noteetitn  to  the  city  of  Caasandraa. 
u>  order  to  attacn  the  inhabitants  more  strongly  to  her 
intetests,  vhe  gave  them  their  freedom ;  and  they, 
Ibrovsh  gntiuMfi,  established  a  festival  called  after 
her  &T^etM.  The  rest  of  her  history  is  not  known. 
— ni.  A  daughter  of  Amyntaa  and  Cynane.  Her  pre- 
TiODs  name  was  Ades,  aftervrard  changed  to  Etuydice. 
(ArrigM,  mp.  Pkot.,  cod.,  9»— vol  1.  p.  70,  id.  Beiker.) 
Sbe  mamad  Alid^BOs,  tbe  balf-lnouier  WT  Alexander, 
and  fiir  aoma  time,  tbrongb  tbe  aid  of  CasaanderT  do- 
fcndod  Macedonia  against  Polysperchon  and  Olympias. 
Bavinf  been  forsaken,  at  length,  by  her  own  trocpe, 
ibe  Ml  into  tbe  hands  of  Olympias,  bother  with  her 
bnsband.  Both  were  pat  to  death  by  that  qneen. 
i/aaeht.  U,  &>-! V.  Wife  of  Oipheoa.  Aa  she  fled 
before  Arirtaos  rile  waa  bitten  by  a  serpent  in  the 
sraae,  adid  died  of  dw  woond.  Her  disconsolato  hue- 
band  determined  to  descend  to  the  lower  worid,  to  en- 
deeToa«  to  piociiTe  her  restoration  to  life.  Pluto  and 
pRMerpina  liatet>ed  to  his  pnyer ;  and  Eurydice  was 
allowed  to  retom,  on  tbe  expreaa  condition  that  Or- 
fbeoa  ebonU  not  look  back  upon  bar  till  tb^  wereai- 
Bvod  h  tbe  s^fpotm  of  day.  Fearing  that  she  nd^t 
not  be  Mowing  Un,  die  nniionsbosoandhMkcd  back, 
and  tbereby  lost  her.   (Kid.  Orpheus.) 

EoBTHftooH,  a  liver  of  Pampfav.ta,  in  Aaia  Minor, 
oni^  is  tbe  chain  of  Moont  Tanroa.  and,  after  passing 
he  city  of  Aspendas,  filling  into  toe  Mcditnranean 
Deknr  that  place.  (&yiaz,  p.  4U.— Jfe^o,  1,  14.— 
Manmrt,  Oagr.,  vol  fl,  pt.  2,  p.  m  )  Near  it  tbe 
^trmnm  mn  d^aeled  by  tbe  Atnmians  nnder  Ci- 


mpn,  fi.C.  470^  bi  b«di  anaval  and  and  fidiU  TLi 
Parian  riima  vrere  drawn  vp  at  Uie  moath  of  the  river, 
to  the  namber  of  850,or,as  aome  affirm,600;  but,on 
the  firat  attack,  they  6ed  to  the  shore  and  were  stzanded 
Cimon  then  landed  his  forces,  and,  after  a  severe  en- 
^genient,  routed  the  enemy,  and  took  then;  camp  and 
wggage.  {Pl)a.,Vit.Cim.--'Tk>uyd.,  1, 100.)  Thw 
ai^nl  victor;  amrihilated  tbe  Pwsian  navy.  Thn  En- 
lymedoo  ia  now  the  Capri-agu,  and  appears  to  haw 
imdergone  considerate  changes  aince  ancient  times, 
for  the  bar  at  the  month  ia  now  so  shallow  as  to  be 
impsssable  to  boau  that  draw  more  than  one  foot  of 
water.    {Cramer'w  Aaia  Minor,  foi  2,  p.  361.) 

EoniPBoK,  a  Cnidian  physician,  a  coolemporary  o 
Hqipoeiatae,  bat  pnhMj  older  in  ywxs,  aineo  he  ia 
deemed  the  antbn  of  tbe  Cnidian  auioriama  which  am 

3 noted  by  Hippoeiatea.  {CroUn,  Commmt.  in  Bifp- 
t  victe  amt.,  p.  48.) 
Eoaf  PON,  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Sous.  Acc<»d- 
ng  to  Pansanias  (3,  7),  his  reign  waa  so  glorions  a  one, 
that  his  descendants  were  called  from  him^arypoaii- 
da,  althongh  the  family  belonged  to  the  ProclidB. 
Platarcb,  however  (Kit.  Xynm-.,  c.  3),  aaya  that  tbe 
ebange  of  oanie  was  owing  to  Eurypon'a  having  relax- 
ed the  atrictoese  of  kingly  government,  and  inclined  to 
the  intereata  of  the  people.  (Consult  Vakl  naar,  ad 
TkeocriL  Adoniax.,  p.  371.) 

EoxTaTBins,  a  son  of  Arietodemas,  who  reigned 
eonjoiotly  with  h^  twin-brother  Procles  at  Spaits.  It 
was  not  known  which  of  the  two  was  bon  firat ;  the 
moduli  who  wiriied  to  ana  both  bei  aona  raiaed  on  the 
tbnme,  refbsed  to  deehia  it ;  and  they  were  both  ap- 
pointed kings  <rf  Sparta  by  order  of  the  oracle  of  Del- 
fbi,  B.C.  IIOS.  After  the  death  of  tbe  two  brotbera, 
the  Laeedemmiiaoa,  who  knew  not  to  what  family  the 
light  of  seniority  and  succession  belonged,  permitted 
two  kii^  to  eit  on  the  throne,  one  of  each  family. 
The  dsKendaiita  of  EaryatboMa  wan  called  £iir^ 
tkaada,  and  tboae  of  PRK^Si,  FroMm.  It  was  m- 
conaietent  widi  tbe  laws  of  SpioU  two  Unga  of  tbe 
eame  Ismily  to  ascend  the  throne  together,  yet  that  law 
was  sometimes  violated  by  oppreauon  and  tyranny. 
Eurysthenes  had  a  am  called  Agis,  who  succeeded 
him.  His  deacendanu  ware  called  JfirfA  ThsM  aat 
on  the  throne  of  SparU  81  khws  of  ttw  ftmily  of  En 
ryathenea,  and  on^  M  of  Um  Proelida.  Tbe  fitmu 
were  the  more  illustrious.  (Heradat.,  A,  147;  0, 63--  • 
PaaaoM.,  3,  1.— C.  iVep.,  Vil.  Agt$.) 
EoxTSTHBNiDA.  Yid.  EuTyathenea. 
EniTSTaaua,  a  king  of  Aigoa  and  Mycenw,  son  o 
Stbeoelns  and  Nicippe  the  daughter  of  Pelo^.  Joao 
hastened  his  birth  by  two  monto,  that  be  might  coma 
into  the  world  before  Hereulea,  the  eon  of  Alcmena. 
aa  tbe  yoongcf  of  tin  two  was  doomed  by  order  of  Jn- 
piter  to  be  subeerrimi  to  the  will  of  tbe  other.  ( Vid. 
Alcmena.)  The  right  thoa  obtained  was  cruelly  exer- 
cised by  Eatystbeus,  and  led  to  tbe  performance  of  the 
twelve  celebrated  labours  of  Hercules.  Tbe  success 
of  the  hero  in  achieving  theio  so  slarmed  Euiysth- 
eus,  that  he  furnished  himself  with  a  brazen  veesel, 
vriiere  he  might  secure  himself  a  safo  tetrett  in  caaa  o 
daiwer.  Apollodorus  sava  that  it  waa  a  Teasel  of  bnaa 

ed  eecretly  nnder  ground.  It  ^ipeata,  in  fiet,  to  bm 
been  a  subteiraneons  chamber,  covered  wiUdn  wi>h 
platea  of  braas.  Tbe  remains  of  tbe  tressury  of  Atreua 
at  Myeeus  indicate  a  building  of  a  simihr  deecription. 
die  Bails  iriiieh  pnfaably  eerved  to  ftataa  platea  of  ibif 
meUl  to  tbe  walls  still  appearing.  These  nails  eondsl 
of  88  parte  ot  copper  and  13  of  A  aimilar  ex- 
planation may  be  given  of  tbe  braun  temple  of  Miner- 
va at  SparU.  VU.  Chalcimcaa.  {OtWt  Itmerary, 
p.  S3.)  After  Hercules  had  been  translated  to  the 
akiea,  Euiystbeos  persecuted  his  children,  and  threat 
ened  with  war  Ceyx,  kingof  Traehia,  ^  wboae  eoait 
they  had  ukan  shelter.   Tbey  tharanpon  Bad  to  Ath 
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Ma,  ud  nuinA  pntseUon  from  the  iababUiota,  wbo 

nfiiMd  todelinrtherauptoEntTtthraK.  Amxea- 
med,  in  which  Eoiystbeat  tnd  hit  fire  wtM  wm  sIud, 
the  fomter  bj  the  band  of  Hyllns,  ton  of  Heicales. 
The  head  of  the  mooatch  wu  wat  to  Alcmena,  who 
dug  ODt  the  ejen  with  a  watTuig-sbuttle.  (ApoUcd., 
S,  8,  1,  when  for  Ktpitiat  we  are  to  read  Kepid6i.) 
Other  arcconnte  of  hU  end,  bowerer,  are  giren  other 
wriien.  (Burif.,  HendU-f  988,  ngq.  —  Compare 
baer^  pMg.,  IS.) 

EuBfrie  0doa),  a  patronTDBie  of  lole,  dughlar  of 
Bot^rttu.   (Ovid,  Met-,  9,  395.) 

EoRfrca,  a  monarch  of  CEchalia,  who  taught  Her- 
enlea  the  nae  of  the  bow.  {ApoUcd.,  3,4, 9. — ffeyne, 
td  loe.)  He  offend  his  daughter  lole  to  him  who 
■banU  toiptsB  himself  and  bis  aooa  is  aicbery.  Her- 
eules  eonqnered,  bat  EtUTtoe  refnsed  to  giro  hia 
dan^tei  to  the  boo,  who  therefore  pot  him  and  hia 
wmi  to  death,  and  led  away  lole  eaptiTe.  {AvoUod., 
S,  6,  l.—Id.,  2,  7,  7.) 

EubbbIds  Pim^Cli,  Lone  of  die  moat  distinguished 
among  the  earlier  Chriatian  writers,  and  the  fnend  of 
ConetsDtine,  wu  bom  ht  Palestine,  probably  at  Cesa- 
rea,  abont  S64  A.D.  He  punned  hia  atodiea  at  Anti- 
ocli,  and  ia  beUeved  to  ban  recoived  holy  otdm  from 
Ampins,  bishop  of  Cnaarea.  After  baring  been  or- 
dained presbyter,  be  set  np  a  acbool  in  bis  native  city, 
and  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  widi  Pampbitua, 
bishop  of  Gcsarea,  who  Buffered  martyrdom  nnder 
Galenas,  A  J).  309,  and  m  memorr  of  whose  friendship 
be  added  to  bia  name  Ibe  term  PmgMli,  u  e.,  "  (the 
Mend)  of  Pamf^oB."  After  the  mait^om  of  bis 
firiend  he  nmond  to  Tyn,  and  thence  to  Egypt,  when 
he  himself  was  imprisoned.  Oa  bis  return  from 
Egypt,  be  succeeded  Agapius  in  the  see  of  Casaraa, 
AJ).  S16.  In  common  with  many  other  biahope  of 
Paleettne,  he  at  first  espoused  die  cause  of  Arins  ;  but 
at  tbe  cooncil  of  Nice,  in  836,  where  the  Eropeior  Con- 
Btantioe  usigned  to  Eueebtna  the  office  of  op«ung  tbe 
•asaion  of  tlw  asaembly,  the  opiaiona  of  the  btmanteh 
mrecMidenUMd.  He  is  aaid,  faowew,  to  hsve  niaed 
•ome  flections  to  the  words  "  constibBtanttal  with  the 
ntfaer,"  as  applied  to  the  Son  in  the  Nicme  creed. 
His  intimacy  with  hie  namesake  Eueebius,  bishop  of 
Nieomedia,  who  openly  espoused  tbe  cause  of  Arina, 
I6d  him  also  to  fsToar  tbe  same,  and  to  nee  hie  ioBo- 
ence  with  tbe  emperor  tat  the  pottxwe  of  reinstating 
Arina  in  the  ehoKb,  in  defiance  of^tbe  opposition  of 
Atitanasios.  The  par^  to  which  be  attached  himself 
wen  called  Eus^iara,  from  their  leader  Ensebios  of 
Nieomedia,  and  they  seem  to  have  acted  in  e  great 
degree  through  hostility  towards  Atbanasins  and  h» 
snppOTtera,  as  ibey  did  not,  as  yet,  openly  advocate  the 
objeetieaable  teneta  of  Aiba,  wbo  tad  hknaelf  aap«> 
nntly  anbrnhted  to  the  deereea  of  the  cooncil  of  Nice. 
EmebiuB  afterward,  in  830,  assisted  at  the  council  of 
Antiooh,  when  tbe  Arians  triomphed,  and  he  was  pres- 
ent St  tbe  council  of  Tyre  in  886,  and  joined  those 
bishops  who  censured  the  proceediiws  of  Atlunasius, 
tbe  neat  champion  of  oitbodon.  Enaebius  was  de- 
poted  by  tfaia  eonneil  todeCsnd  befoie  Constantine  tbt 
imbment  ^lieb  dtay  had  passed  agiinst  Athanaains; 
DM  he  appean  to  have  nied  bia  influeneo  wiUi  tlw  en^  I 
peror  to  have  Athana^B  btaiabed.  Tbe  put  whfeb 
ite  look  in  this  unfortunate  controversy  etused  tdm  to 
be  stigmatized  as  an  Arian,  though  it  ai^ie^rs  ^t  he 
folly  admitted  the  divinity  of  Cbnst ;  scd  all  ibal  his 
■censen  can  prove  ia,  diat  be  believed  there  was  a  rer- 
tain  aubofdioation  among  tbe  persons  of  the  Tt'ia- 
tw.  He  was  much  in  wfoor  with  Constantino,  with 
wnom  be  mamtanied  an  qristolary  eone^poBdeoee, 
many  specimens  of  which  be  4tas  inserted  in  Ua  life  of 
that  prince.  He  died  soon  after  Ua  imperial  patmn,  in 
839  or  340.  Eosebins  was  one  of  Uie  most  leaned 
men  of  his  time.  "  It  appean  from  his  works,"  says 
Tillemont,  "that  be  had  reed  all  sorUof  Greek  an- 
ftIO 


tbois,  vrfwther  pbiloeopben,  biatoriaDs,  at  dnii^of 
Egjrpt,  IMHHucia,  Asia,  Europe,  and  Amea."  Ttesk 
bia  indoatriouB  researches  render  his  vnitingi  nimble, 
they  an  defective  in  jodgment  and  aceaiacy.  All  tbl 
atudiea  of  Eusebius  wen  directed  towirds  tba  itUgiaB 
which  he  professed,  and  if  be  cultivated  chrDB(dggf,it 
was  with  tbe  view  of  establishing  oa  a  aidid  bans  dii 
confidence  to  which  tbe  bistoncal  books  of  the  (Nd 
Xeetsmept  pnaent  ao  fair  m  elafan.   He  di^yed  ihr 
froita  of  his  researches  in  e  Chnmiek,  or  Vnitmm 
History  (JlavToStm^  laropia),  divided  into  tvo  bocks 
In  tbe  first  of  these,  to  which  he  gave  tbe  tiane  «f 
Ckrottograpku {Spovoypa^),ha  leUtes  tbeoriginui 
tbe  history  of  iU  natione  and  empires,  from  it»  crte- 
tioD  of  the  world  down  to  336  A.D.   He  puims  u 
ethaogi^bic  (»der,  devoting  a  partUular  osction  to 
eacbpoHde.  nedmlionof dwteigDBof  piiaeatmi 
fixed  mit,  and  the  an tbor  so  tared  into  deta^ooceiUii 
events.  In  dna  fint  portion  of  the  work,  Euebiu  in- 
tndoced  eztncte  firom  various  historical  wiiteawboM 
nodnctions  an  loat,  sueb  as  Alexander  Polybiitar, 
BeroBus,  Amydemu,  Mane  the,  dee.  Tbe  ieeood  part, 
entitled    pkrome^  Cnunt"  {'Xpovu^t  Za>ai>),  cob* 
■aUd  of  synehnotBtkt  tables,  giving,  by  pmods  of  ttn 
yoan  eaeli,  tbe  namee  of  sovereigns,  sad  tba  pine^ 
erenu  which  bad  taken  piece,  from  tbe  caD  of  Ato- 
bam  (B.C.  3017).   In  compiling  this  part  of  his  b- 
booiB  Eusebius  availed  himeelf  of  tbe  Omnognphy 
of  Sextos  Julius  Afticanua,  which  he  inserted  sUnMt 
entin  in  bia  Cenon,  completing  it  by  the  aid  of  Mm 
tho,  Joaefdiua,  and  otiier  hiatociaDB.   Tbia  bi  eotfai 
ued  also  tobiaown  timea.   We  poBBesa  a  Latin  Im 
lation  of  this  chronicle,  made  by  Su  Jerome :  it  is  Mt, 
after  all,  however,  e  simple  version,  ainee  this  fillM 
continued  the  dates  down  to  the  year  978,  and  mit 
sevenl  changes  also  in  the  first  part  of  the  mA.  Tbi 
Greek  text  itself  is  lost ;  and  thoo^  George  Syocell» 
bee  inserted  meny  fragmmta  off  it  m  hie  Chronicle,  tol 
Enaebina  himself  has  done  tbs  same  in  his  JV«mm> 
tie  AMWs&e,  tbe  ranembnmee  of  tlus  oiignil  teA 
waa  so  fir  lost,  diat  donbto  began  to  be  eDiottissd 
whether  that  of  the  first  book  bed  ever  euMl,  mm 
critics  being  pemaded  that  Eueebioe  bad  wiiltca  no 
other  chronological  work  besides  his  Canon.  Jtwq^ 
Scaliger,  however,  undertook  to  reconstruct  the  6at 
book  of  tbe  work,  by  nniting  all  the  fragmerta  aeutcf- 
ed  tfarm^iont  the  writii^  of  tbe  vuionB  andHn  is 
iriiom  aUiiBicB  hat  been  made.   Tbs  whole  *"lnei^ 
baB  at  length  been  eteered  np  in  oar  own  days,BDeiO 
uncertainty  on  Uiis  point  has  been  put  compl^y  ^ 
rest.    In  1793,  an  Armenian  of  Constantinople,  dbom 
G^eorgiuB  Jobaimis,  discovered  so  Armenian  tianditw 
of  tbe  entko  wuk.   He  made  a  cofry  of  this, 
tiuMmitted  H  in  L794  to  Dr.  Zofarab  at  Vaolce.  W 
pneisBdBteof  Uiemannsciipt  inqneatioaiBiniknim, 
but  as  tbe  version  is  mentioned  hy  Mosee  of  Cborm 
it  onriit  to  be  as  old  at  least  aa  tbe  fifth  centmy.  lb* 
fimt  book  of  the  Cbronicle^f  Eue^ua,  with  whicbn 
an  nude  acquainted  throuj^  the  medium  of  this  Utm* 
lation,  is  preceded  by  a  praface,  in  wfaicb  tbe  sotbar 
gives  an  acconot  of  tbe  jAn  and  difficnlty  of  his  UR*  | 
dertaking.   It  b  divided  into  fMty-eigfat  cbqiten> 
v^h  tbe  first  twen^two  embnee  the  i^nmki^  « 
the  Chaldsana,  Aaajmna,  Medes,  IJydiana^  ^"^fl 
HebnwB,  and  i^ypttans,  oomprdmiding  bmIw  tH  ^ 
latter  bead  tbe  d^iasty  of  tbe  Ptolemies.  Akeo^l 
that  thsse  chapters  conUin  existed  already  in  Sijvu 
lus  and  in  tbe  Pr»pantio  Evang^ea ;  aad  beiwa  we  ' 
have  not  been  my  great  gainera  by  tba  discovof  «  ! 
the  Anonko  vecaioii,  as  nr  aa  tma  poitiaa  of  it  a 
eoDBMmed.   Aoeovdii^  to  M.  R«(Kd.Rodetta  (Jw^ 
nal  det  Stttams,  1818,  p.  545),  the  lamainiog  diapUA 
from  die  twenty'third  to  the  fbity-eigbth,  an  devotee 
to  the  cfaronolcwy  of  the  Or»eks  end  Romans,  dom 
to  tbe  time  of  Julius  Cnsar,  and  be  baa  pronuaed  to 
eooununieate  to  the  world  whfftenr  he  any  find  tba» 
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m  ■nffiritBtlj'  DOTcl  Id  its  mton  to  tnnil  woA  EOtie*. 
Ab  moant  of  the  Anmniui  vamon  »  aIm  given  bf 
Suot  HuiiD  (JmvimI  in  Abmm,  18S0,  p.  106)l 
Vm  welnwwi  lowhieh  tbo  itatiB— i  ivrilw 
livM,  »  w  fiiDowi :  tbftt  the  gtnt  adnntigM  ez- 
^«elid  tobm  beCD  deimd  from  the  venion  to  which 
we  ve  wJuiiug,  Bunt  be  gndotted  nmeh  lowo-  thtn 
they  erigiBeU;  mn ;  uid  yet,  at  the  nine  time,  tbet 
tU>  £wemT  ■•  of  Mflfaietit  ia^iorttaee  to  ia«rit  boi^ 
ounUe  meotiMi,  mee  k  gtfai  ■  flMt  degrae  of  ew- 
imi^  to  mtaj  putinlin,  of  whiefa  we  were  befare 
pot  in  poMCMM  nktin  to  uteiMrt  bittoiy,  end  leo- 
dcn  meoiMitiUe  the  entbority  of  (he  &e«lt  fngawDti 
pobliahed  hf  Sediser.— EoMbiiiB  wu  »Im  the  euthor 
of  to  Ecclfiwiticil  History  {'EKKX^ouurrui^  Unopla), 
m  ten  booki^ftoiB  the  ongin  of  CfarirtiMUlj  down  to 
A.D.  SM,  a  TMT  «*ieh  immriliilely  pneeded  the 
bfufhef  iheOslbaliBelnBdioTCT  AriuUstt.  This 
woik  enitaim  vo  enrees  histon  of  ehoreh  dogBMS. 
The  aolhor  propoeed  to  hiowelr  a  diffemt  object, 
wbich  at  ■peeifiae  id  the  fint  booh.  It  was  to  make 
known  tba  socceaaioQ  at  the  apostles,  and  the  indirid- 
oab  wfao^  placed  «t  the  head  oi  the  diflennt  efaoiehea, 
diiliiUliiislii  i1  themaehes  theii  fiimnest  and  *P0»- 
tafa  Tirtoee,  or  who  dafended  tba  wordof  Oodby  ueir 
wtitnigs;  to  aake  mentioD  of  die  penotM  wlw  bad 
andaamMmd  M  poMgate  Mae  deetnnae ;  to  deeeribe 
the  mirfortnnea  ana  aoflcriiiga  that  had  befallen  the 
iawiib  nation,  as  a  pmiiahnmnt  fin  their  inaction  of 
the  Sanoar ;  a*  well  aa  the  peraecotione  to  which  the 
&hhfid  had  been  expoaed,  and  tba  trinmph  praeurad 
for  CSinliaBity  by  the  Eaipeior  Constantiae,  A  aec- 
ondiKy  afajaet  which  Eoaabina  had  in  vinr,  alAn^ 
ba  doM  not  a^ieaaly  meotiea  it,  waa  to  ImaBitt  to 
poaleritf  titemy  nolieaa  of  those  wntcn  who  had 
tiaatad  hefisn  bbn  of  detached  peitione  of  tbn  aaend 
hMtofy.  What  he  proposed  to  fainseU^  howerer,  was 
Isas  to  inrtrnct  and  edify  the  fiithAil,  than  to  place  in 
t!te  hands  of  the  OeiMileaa  wotfc  which  might  iodooe 
ibem  to  leaocDBe  the  anon  of  their  idigiona  syatema 
■ad  Oe  pi^odieaa  ef  edocatioD.  One  la  tempted,  at 
iOMt,  to  saMibe  thia  inteatiim  to  him,  wbeii  we  call  to 
■md  that  hia  wash  eootaioa  a  sombar  of  tbii^  known 
la  evoy  Cbristian  reader ;  each  aa,  for  exunple,  all 
that  nlatea  to  the  penm  of  ear  Savionr,  and  the  an- 
tbsBlinty  of  the  aacred  wiitnigs;  and  also  when  we 
toowdai  ttan  akfil  ha  haa  diafri^ed  in  placing  in  a 
pwwmem  point  of  view  *im  elauna  of  Chriatiani^, 
■!idiont,at  the  wna  time,  mak^f  any  direct  attack  on 
Ha  ahsaidiiifti  of  pasaniam.  £t  Eoaebiaa  makea  no 
■■lion  ef  the  timiblso  eecssimed  in  the  ebnrch  by 
die  doetiioee  of  Aiiaiiism,  it  has  been  conelnded  that 
his  hntoy  waa  set  eootinoed  by  him  dnring  the  last 
aixteen  years  of  hia  life  (fat  hehred  until  840);  bat 
that,  beteg  btnnght  down  by  him  to  an  epoch  anterior 
to  the  eomwS  at  Woe,  it  waa  eonchidad  in  SSi.  In 
nppart  of  due  opinioD  it  may  be  lemaikad,  that  Fhn- 
SnM,  tlwhaabop,  to  whom  henddraeaea  htmodf  at  the 
eanMBecmaot  of  the  tenth  book,  wae  dead  in  8S6. 
(Coonlt  Bk^tty  id  BfsMdiHanm  rmm-Mcriplariiiu 
mer,  Ufm.,  1877,  4to,  pt.  1,  c  1,  «  SSS.)  In  gen- 
ani,  Eoadnoa  may  he  called  a  moderate,  ia^ttial, 
■nd  jndiriDni  wriUr.  His  hist<KT  waa  tniidatad  into 
I«lia  by  Rirfbna,  a  priest  of  Ai|ailda,  in  the  fanrth  ean- 
twv :  M  haa  mads^  bawever,  retrenchments  as  well  as 
adntiaBa,  and  haa  added  a  snppjemant  in  two  books, 
which  axtonda  lo  the  death  of  llieadostas  the  Great 
Tbn  npflaaasot  waa^  in  tnm,  translBted  into  Greek  by 
GehsM  ef  Cyxicna,  aboot  476.  Falmcins  (BiU. 
Orflc,  6^  p.  44f  >  e^t,  dtat  the  work  of  Rufinoa 
was  naaihaid  by  St.  CyriU  of  Jenualem,  and  he  re- 
fen  to  RntiBBaa  las  aathority  lor  th»  assertion.  The 
patriareh  ef  Constantinople  apeaka  of  thia  tnuidaUon 
irom  bems^,  fine  he  nem  saw  it :  indeed,  it  never 
eooU  hsTt  extsiad;  since  Sl.  Oyrill  died  in  3S6,  and 
lb*  snppl— jal  of  Bafai'i  appaand.  stdiseqaait  to 


S9ft.  T\m  Letin  trandatii||^  of  Ruliaus  aUl  ezisH 
hot  the  Greek  version  .of  hts  stmplement  is  lost.  Ni- 
caphotoa  CdUalaa»  a  cannier  et  the  fonrtaenth  centu 
ryt  his  ineoipoiatad  into  Us  ecdasiaatieal  hiatonr  the 
greater  part  of  that  of  Enssbias. — ^Tbe  other  woixs  ok 
Snsebios  which  bsTS  lelation  to  the  department  of  eo- 
ctestsaUcal  histoty  are  the  following :  llepi  tuv  iv  Ha 
Waunarig  ftaarvpitijai'Ttm,  "Of  those  who  suffered  mai 
tyrdom  in  Palestine."  The  oeriod  referred  to  is  the 
perseention  of  Dioeleeian  ana  Mazunin,  from  308  to 
309. — A6yot  r^tetovromipiKSc,  "Thirty-year  dia- 
coone,"  i.  e.,  an  E]cwe  on  Constanline,  pronotmced 
in  the  thirtutk  yetw  ofbis  rogn,  A.D.  836.— Ilepi  roil 
xard  &eiv  nrO  fUUcafUm  KuveravTivov  toC  Bo- 
oMac.  A  life  of  Conatantiue,  in  four  hooka.  It  is 
rather  an  eloge  than  a  Iwwnqjhical  aketch. — T^ 
xaftw^iur4p0P0MNi)«fy^'*ACollectioo  of  Ancimt 
Mai^rra.''  This  wiuk  ia  kMt,  but  man^  fragmenta 
have  been  preaervcd  by  the  legendary  wnters  of  sub- 
seqaeat  sges. — A  life  of  Pan^ihilns,  of  which  there 
remains  a  solitary  fiagment. — Uspi  ruv  xord  dtafop- 

fiapr6pav,  **  Of  the  holy  nui^rrs  that  have  contended 
for  the  faith  at  varions  times  and  in  Tariooa  places." 
— We  new  come  to  another  worit  of  Eusebios,  which 
focms  the  principsl  one  of  his  dieological  writings. 
Tiis  is  his  E^oyye^ia^r  dirednleuf  vpona/kUKni, 
or  "  Pn^Mratia  EuangeHea."  This  work,  thongh  iu 
subject  is  one  entirely  sacred  in  its  nature,  yet  coo- 
taina  a  great  number  «  Taloable  nodces  respecttng  the 
raytholoCT  of  the  pagan  nations,  and  the  phUoec^y  of 
dw  Oresks  in  paitioular.  We  find  in  it,  also,  nnmsi- 
ona  paaaagaa  takan  fiom  moia  than  four  hundred  pro- 
ftne  writera,  and  m  thia  liat  are  man^  whose  prodnc- 
tions  are  lost  for  na.  The  Preptratto  Bvangtliai  is 
addiesaed  to  Theodotns,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  and  ia 
divided  into  fifteen  booka.  -To  prepare  his  readers  for 
a  demonstration  of  erangelic^  truths  by  reasons  pure- 
ly phikMOf^uoal,  and,  by  cdlectiiw  together  a  crowd  of 
passagae  drawn  &om  pnrfana  anuora,  to  show  how  far 
sopanor  ChristiaBitj  is  to  all  the  ayataraa  of  the  pagan 
world— such  is  the  otnsct  of  Eosebins  in  the  woik  we 
ai«  eooaidering.  In  the  fint  six  books  be  prores  the 
fntility  of  tba  neathen  doctrines;  the  nine  following 
ones  develop  tlie  motivas  which  have  induced  the 
foUoweie  of  Christiaoity  to  {wefer  to  them  the  Jewiah 
system  of  theology  aa  cMitsfaied  in  the  Old  Testa 
ment  In  the  bode  Ensebina  givea  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Greeks  respecting  the  origin  of  the  world. 
He  then  directs  his  attention  to  the  Phtanician  theol- 
ogy, and  it  ia  on  thia  oecasioQ  that  he  gives  the  ceU 
ebnted  ftagment  of  Saocbouiathan.  In  the  mwuI 
book  be  examines  the  religious  doctrines  of  the  £g>  ^ 
tiaos,  as  siren  by  Manetho  ;  and  those  of  the  Grec&e 
aftw  Diodoraa  Sicolus,  Enberaems,  and  St.  Clement 
of  Alexandres.  Ha  ondettakea  to  d»w  dud  the  Phr- 
tonic  waa  aa  inconaiitent  and  defiaetive  u  the  popular 
theidogy,  aitd  that  even  tba  Romans  thenuelTea  re- 
jected the  allegorical  interpccAaiiMis  which  the  Greeks 

Sve  to  their  own  mylhou^cal  legends.  The  thiri 
ok  shows  how  vain  and  nugatMy  have  been  the  ef- 
fmts  of  those  wrilen  who  have  sttamptsd  to  exf^uo 
the  Egyptian  and  Grecian  fables  on  physical  and  moral 
principles.  The  fimrtk  and  fifth  books  eontbae  thia 
demoDstntion,  snd  seek  tq  prove  that  the  djjects  of 
wordup  and  sacrifice  among  the  Greeka  were  the  de- 
mons whom  our  Saviour  drove  from  the  world.  The 
tistk  book  refiites  the  psgan  doctrine  of  destiny,  and 
that  relative  to  the  inSuence  aupposed  to  be  exercised 
by  the  hmvealy  bodies  on  human  actions.  In  lha 
tuMmtit  the  excellence  of  the  nligioua  system  of  die 
Jaws  is  demonstrated,  and  die  nature  of  thia  system 
an^ainod.  In  the  dgkth  hoek  die  sources  of  this 
leUgion  are  pointed  out,  and  in  this  part  of  his  woric 
Eusebios  givee,  after  Aristeas,  the  history  of  thu  Ssp 
tnagiot,  or  Gnck  vetsion  of  the  Old  TssUmeni  l« 
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«to  foOowiDg  books,  Ao^  to  Um  tUrlaeotfa  IncliMiTe, 
the  tothor  unteuksB  to  ibow,  thit  Uw  OnA  writan 
htve  fterived  from  tba  S«cmd  Tolmse  whatner  tbejr 
IwTe  Uugfat  of  vBloaUe  or  good  in  nuttm  of  jMomv 
pby :  tuch,  according  to  hlin,  M  the  csm  eip«cUlly 
with  Plato.  The  /wtoewlfc  aad  J^enlk  boolu  lar 
boor  to  prove,  that  in  the  pbiloeoplua]  opinimiB  of  the 
Qi«eka  them  niga  erideot  eontndicttooi ;  that  the 
ma'  sritj  of  these  opinioiia  have  no  bmtcr  foondatioD 
ihao  mere  h^potheais,  and  awarm  with  eiron. — We 
nnat  not  oniit  another  work  of  oui  author'a,  entitled, 
Qe/»  Toiruiav  'Ovtytaruv  iv  ^e'l^  ypft^Vt  " 
the  placea  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writinge."  Itwae 
in  two  books.  The  aecmd  book*  which  treata  of  Pal- 
eitine,haa  alone  readied  na;  we  ban  it  in  (hoek,  and 
ilao  in  a  Latin  veraion  by  St.  Jeiome.  Tbe  venkHi 
would  be  preCeraUe  to  the  original,  by  reason  of  the 
wnections  which  Jerome  made  in  tbe  woA,  from  his 
intimate  ac^aaintance  with  the  eooutty,  if  it  had  not 
reached  os  ui  a  rery  cormpt  state. — The  best  «ditiona 
of  the  work  on  chronology  are,  that  of  Scaliget,  Lugd. 
Bat.,  1659,  foL,  and  that  of  Mai  and  Zohrab,  Mtdio- 
Im.,  1818,  4u> :  the  beat  editions  of  tbe  Ecclesissti- 
eal  History  are,  thai  of  H.  Stephens,  Pari;  1644, 
foL,  repriidad  with  tbe  Latin  Teraion  of  Cbhstopbor- 
eon,  at  Gauv;  181S ;  and  that  of  Heinicbeo,  Xtpe., 
18^7,  1  vol.  8to.  The  life  of  Constuitine  accom- 
niuee  the  first  of  these, — The  best  edition  of  tbe 
Pnparatio  Erangeliea  is  that  of  Vigier,  Pern,  1638, 
i^ointed  at  Leijmg,  1688,  M.— II.  A  native 
of  EoMsa,  Bomamed  Fittaeui^  alain  in  6&4  by  ord«r 
of  tbe  Emperor  GaUna,  and  to  whom  Amauanna  Mar- 
eeUinua  (14^  7)  gifes  tbe  title  of  "  eonatatut  ontar." 
—Ill,  A  native  of  Myndna,  in  Caria,  a  contemporary 
of  tbe  piecediDg.  Eai^ins  makes  mention  of  mm  in 
Ae  life  of  Maximns  ;  and,  according  to  Wyttenbach 
(fiioMs.,  ed.  Boutim*dt,  p.  171),  be  ia  tbe  same  with 
t  third  EnseUns,  of  wbmn  Stobana  hna  left  na  two 
firunneata. 

EusTiTBlos,  I.  arcUusbni  of  Theaaaloniea,  flour- 
lahed  in  tbe  ISth  century  unaer  the  emperors  Manuel, 
Alexius/  and  Andronieus  Comnenus.  He  ia  celebra- 
ted for  his  erudition  as  a  grammarisn,  and  is  e^iecially 
known  as  a  commentator  on  Homer  and  Dionysina 
tike  geoffrapher.  It  must  be  confaased,  bowerer,  that 
in  former  of  these  commentarieo  be  ie  largely 
iodrtited  to  the  DeipnosophiBts  of  Atbensus,  and 
Scbwet^iuaeer  holds  the  foilowing  strong  language 
relaUve  to  tiie  extent  of  these  oblations  {Praf.  ad. 
Athen.,  p.  xix.) :  "  In  Euttatkii  m  Honunim  Comr 
fMntariii  Athetuau  natter  t  eapiU  ad  calcem  {vmt- 
time  dixeru)  viramqua  paginam  fadt :  adeoquc  at 
ituredMlit  et  pane  in^uabu  Uteonun  miwurua,  quiiiu 
doctut  tile  print  ex  mo  Aihenai  fonie  hortuioa  Mut 
trrigmntjUtM^tliammitunmontmntbiliumpr^ 
fut  meUmm,  fmnm  aAmr  cbvia  ipM  Mr^pCft  naU, 
WRW  tt^tadcm  JUhtiuti  eerftis  prodnxerit  tettimoma; 
Ktotte,  viti  is  «n  doUrina,  vmnde  aatu  eowOartt, 
*u«mle  propemeitun  vHeri  tile  ponet  e  tolo  Ifauerat- 
ua  DeipnotopluMUt  annciase."  (Compsre  tbe  note  of 
tbe  same  ediUMr,  and  FiMeku,  Bm.  Quk,,  toI.  1, 
p.  816,  teqq.)  Tbe  eommoitaiy  of  Eostathius  was 
nnited  to  tbe  ediUon  of  Homer  which  appeared  at 
Roau  in  1549,  1648,  1560,  in  8  vols,  folio;  and  was 
reprinted  at  B&U  in  1560,  also  in  8  vols,  folio,  llie 
lateet  edition  is  the  Leipiigoneof  1836-^,  6to16.  4u  ; 
for  that  of  Pt^itus,  nnd^aken  in  1780,  with  a  I«tin 
version,  was  never  finiahed.  Tbe  three  volumes  of 
t  vtHich  appeared  at  Floremse,  1780-36,  m  folio,  ez- 
Wii  only  to  tbe  end  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad. 
Jiu^  and  BaomgartOD-CmsiDs  bare  performod  a 
TUoaUe  service  for  the  student,  in  publianing  extracts 
from  EustathiuB  along  with  the  text  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  (ComMre  the  Memoir  of  Andrto  on  the 
Commentary  of  Eustathius,  and  the  vaiioua  transla- 
tions which  have  be«i  made  of  it ;  Mtm.  dtUa  Reg. 
,  5tt 


jMtei  iawrf«ni,  vol  1,  Ik  97,  Nivlai,  isn 
— BNflsfM  4m  8amM9  iKittnrwa,  toL  4,  p.  837, 
Tbe  coauomlary  on  DwsyaiQs  is  tea*  vahi 
able,  from  the  aeanty  nature,  most  pR>b«;hr,  ^  tbe 
materisia  employed.  A  commentaiy  on  Pindat  is 
loat.  Some  unpublished  letters  of  Ote  aidibiihop'* 
are  to  be  found  m  tbe  poUic  litoahea  of  Eun^— IL 
A  native  <tf  Effn"*  ^  mow  Ewaatluiu,  aei 

styled  in  one  maiMonipt  QjpcmnwItUiw^por  «al 
XapnfiWaS,  "  ProtonobiUsstmoe  and  great  arcbvirt." 
He  was  tbe  aatbor  of  a  romance,  entitled.  To  lef 
Tdqi4&>vy  Ko!  Topvtov  djpd^  *'  Hyamine  and  Hyt 
miniaa."  It  ie  a  cold,  flat,  and  liMeaa  perfonnance. 
The  work  bee  been  twice  pnbliabed ;  first  at  Pom, 
1618,  in  Bvo,  with  the  Torsion,  end  under  tbe  eaie,  el 
Gaulmin ;  and  again  by  Tftucber,  i4ips.,  179S.  Ilai 
laat  contains  manly  tba  text  and  tbe  version  of  Gaul- 
min, without  either  pre&toe  or  notes. — ^IIL  As  ancim 
jurist,  who  has  left  a  work  on  PreecriptioBs,  entiUed, 
Ilept  tC»  xP"^****"  diacmj^ianM',  "  Of  intervale  o4 
time."  It  vras  puUished  1:^  Cujas  in  tbe  let  voIimM 
of  bis  woriu,  AUc,  1661,  6vo ;  in  Gredt  and  Latm, 
by  Sehard,  in  tbe  eollection  of  Lowei^an,  vol.  8,  and 
it  Le^ig,  m  1781,  8vo.  by  Tenober. 

Edtupi,  one  of  the  Moaes.  She  praaiied  evet 
music,  and  is  genenlly  tqtresented  as  boldiif  two 
flutes.  To  her  was  aacribed  by  tba  poeta  tbe  invenlkm 
of  tbe  tragic  cboros.  Aosooins  si^  of  her,  **  Dda- 
kqwn  eeUamwt  EtOerpe  fiatibat  u^L"  {JUyO, 
4.)  Tbe  name  meana"  the  well-dd^^ng  one,"  iinxa 
and  r^ni,  to  dafi^b.   (I^  Mum.) 

EoTBTOXlna,  •  sculptor  of  Sieyoil,  aoa  and  pnpi 
of  Lystpfwa,  flourished  in  O^mp-  IW.  He  was^acn- 
liariv  um  in  the  propertiona  of  hie  Aatooa.  Thosi 
of  Hetcuiee  and  AUxandw  were  in  gmeral  estesa^ 
and  partwularly  that  of  Medea,  whidi  was  bom  eo  a 
chariot  by  four  becses.  (PS*.,  84,  8.)  As  rsgaids 
the  last  of  tbaoe  mibiaeti,  howover,  eonaalt  tbo  lennks 
of  Sillig,  where  a  new  roadmg  fat  the  tost  of  Fbey  it 
eoogoated.    (8iBig,  Diet.  Art.,  *.  «.) 

EonAPfiLOs  ("  tbe  rallier,"  n}T;pdffsAerX  XI  9f&^ 
given  to  P.  Volnmniua,  a  Roman,  on  account  of  hit 
wit  and  pleasantry,  (iforof.,  £pta(.,  1, 18, 81.)  Hst- 
ing  forgotten  to  put  his  surname  or  titls  of  Eutrapelns 
to  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Cicero,  the  oralot  leUa  htm  he 
fancied  it  came  from  Volttronins  tbe  senator,  btt  waa 
csdeeeiTed  by  the  niirsKfia  {cvrpamAta),  "  tbe  wpA 
and  vivad^,"  which  it  uisplayed.  (Compare  EnUtK 
CUtg.  Cie.  Ind.  Hiat.,  a.  «.  Volnmniua,  and  iim 
Orae.,  #.  e.  ti>rpairt?Ja,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  the  e^iywirrXia  of  Volamnios  was  rather  a  "  sMi- 
iea  et  tctarilit  fiueiia.") 

EiTTBorlus,  I.  a  Latin  thsbntan  of  the  4th  ceotmy. 
He  ben  anna  midm  Jdian  in  hia  azpedhioa  agatnat 
tbe  Parthiuw,asheUmBrifbilbnniSs(8^  ISXeniia 
tboogbttohaveriaentooenatoiianraBk.  Sddaeniakea 
htm  of  Italian  nigin,  wbile  eome  modm  writon,  on 
tbe  otbw  hand,  advance  tbe  hypotheaia  that  be  waa  a 
native  of  Oan),  m,  at  leaat,  had  possessions  in  the  ne^ 
bouriwodof  Aueb,  and  wae  identical  vritb  the  Eotropins 
to  whom  soms  of  tbe  bttenof  ^mmschoa  m  addteas* 
ed.   {Sehm,  Stat.  Lit.  Ron.,  vol.  8,  p.  181,  »e«f.— 
Compare  the  remarka  of  Tiaehncke  on  tbe  lifie  of  En 
tropina,  prefixed  to  hia  edition.)   His  manuacripts  give 
him  the  title  of  Ktr  Ci,  which  majr  stand  eilber  lot 
Vir  Cktriaainau  or  Viw  Craiubne,  but  which  ui 
either  sense  indicates  an  advancement  to  eome  of  tba 
highest  officea  in  tbe  atate.    He  wrote  ae«enl  works, 
of  wbich  tbe  only  one  remainiw  is  an  airiidgmont  ol 
tbe  Roman  Histoiy  in  ten  booke.   It  ia  a  brief  and 
dry  outline,  wilhom  eitbw  riegance  or  omankMit,  yd 
containing  eertaln  hcts  which  are  nowhere  elea  men- 
tiooed.   The  werit  commences  with  tbe  foundation  oC 
the  city,  and  is  carried  on  to  the  death  of  Joriai),  A.D. 
864.   At  tbe  close  of  this  work,  Eulropius  annooreet 
hia  intmition  of  liontinning  the  narrative  in  a  more  do- 
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riMkl  mj's,  j—wnwch  w  be  «3)  htn  to  ttMt  of  giwt 
pmomffw  itill  linn;;  "quit  ad  imebfbm  frinapu 
MMrBMoapie  ftnenium  eat."  It  doM  not  •pr«u 
ikK  bs  em  earned  Ibis  pbui  into  execution.  The 
•Mt  efition  ii  tbet  of  TsM^ncke,  Up*.,  1797,  8to.— 
n.  A  tmod)  uid  minietet  of  the  Emperor  ArcadiuB, 
«bo  nnby  bue  ud  infunoiH  ^setieee  £rom  the  TileM 
.onditioamhehii^iet  pitch  of  opuknee  end  power. 
He  wie  fiobeblj  e  siliTe  of  Aaia,  me  mede  ditmber- 
UntolheMpanr  atbeyeerSM,  u>d,  after  the  &11  of 
Rsfimii,  aaeceedad  that  miniater  in  the  coDfideoce  of 
hk  nw^,  and  leae  to  unlimited  aathoiity.  He  eren 
waa  oealed  eonaal,  a  dtagiue  to  Aome  neTar  before 
equalled.  An  iaselt  offered  to  the  empreas  waa  the 
canae  of  hia  orettbrow ;  and  be  waa  aent  into  peipet* 
aal  exile  to  Cjproa.  He  waa  aoon  aftenaard,  bowerer, 
moD^badoBnnotlmehaiM;  and)  after  behur  em* 
deaua4*u  beheaded  A.O.  390.  (Zoana.,MO.— 
U.,  A  »;  Ae.) 

Etrxina  PoHTva,    VUL.  Pontoa  Eaztnna. 

Ez^^a,  a  foontain  which,  according  to  Herod- 
ibu,  flows  into  the  Hypania,  where  the  rirer  ia  four 
i^'jamam  bom  the  aea,  and  rmdera  ita  wateia  bit- 
tv,  loat  bam  wan  awcat.  Herodotoa  [daeea  thia 
fiMtfab  in  the  eoontrf  of  the  ploughing  Scythiane, 
ud  of  the  Ahionaa.  Ii  takes,  he  adds,  the  nune  of 
ibe  place  wbsm  it  aprings,  which,  in  the  Scythian 
taagae,  k  IRtamymu,  coiteapending  in  Greek  to  iyai 
M;2,oi*'AaMcrMliB«jr«."  (firrodef.,  i,  6S.) 

F. 

pAsIaia,  new  Pkrft,  e  rim  of  Italy,  In  the  teni- 
Tiyof  the  SaUBesi,ealled  alee Farfcria.  (Ftrv.*  Sn., 
-  716.) 

TamU  Ona,  a  nmnMnnia  and  powerful  patrician 
«>ae  «f  aoeienl  Rome,  which  became  auhdirided  into 
•etaid  &jnfliea  or  teaocfaea,  distinffuiebed  by  their  re- 
^•cti>e  copwinitM,  each  aa  Fabii  Maximi,  Fabii  Am- 
bsM^  FUm  rainlni.  dfec  Hiay  a^a  that  the  name 
rftfaisbeqMBMe  finm  the  eiRDmataiice  <rf  its  Ibnnd* 
tn  bfing  #udled  m  the  enltsre  of  the  bean  </ai«X 
'  Ibe  ciriy  baTiDg  been  reaaj^able  for  their  at- 

laehMitloagiienlRnralponaiU.  (PUn.,  18,2.)  Ac- 
mding  to  Faatii^  howerer,  the  Fabii  traced  their  ori* 
pa  10  Hnenlae  (FcM.,  «.  *.  AMi),  and  Ibeir  name, 
tknefan,  ie  duori*  to  ham  eome  lalher  fivn  the 
Stnmaa  tan  FSOm  (t  AAw,  which  Paiaeri  makes 
eqaivalm  to  «  aagoat**  or  <•  Tenerable."  (Tab.  Ett- 
giii»,n., Sm.  S.)  Bat  tJbm etymology  ia  lesa  prob- 
aUe,  ainee  die  FaUt  are  a^'d,  by  the  ordinary  author- 
itiee,  to  hare  beeo  of  Sab jie  origb,  and  to  have  aet* 
lied  oo  the  Qsiraisl  fiom  the  time  of  the  eailieet  Ro- 
nu  kiagn.  After  the  e^laioa  of  the  Tarquinii,  the 
raiMn,  aa  one  of  the  (Mer  honsas  exercised  conaider- 
•Ue  inODaoee  in  the  eaoate.  Cmo  Fabina,  being 
qwbir  with  h.  Velerina,  impeached  Sparine  Csaaias, 
B  e.  4BB,  A.U.C.  S68,  and  bad  him  encated.  It  baa 
Wa  noted  aa  a  reoaaikable  ftet,  that,  lor  aeven  consec- 
Btive  yeera  fiom  that  taoe,  one  of  tbe  two  annual  coo- 
■■■Uiipa  waa  fiQed  by  three  brothers  Fabii  in  rotatien. 
Niebohr  baa  peitieularty  investigated  tUa  eeriod  of 
Rm  bittMj,  and  ^tendated  oo  the  eawes  ^  this 
Mg  ralertion  of  office  by  the  I^bii,  aa  connected  with 
the  Mmggle  then  pending  between  Uie  patrieiena  «nd 
pbibriaiw,aiid  the  attempt  of  the  fonner  to  monopolize 
the  eUGtiBae.  (Ann.  S,t.,  vA.  »,  p.  174,  seqq.) 
Om  of  tba  ihice  brotbera,  Q.  Fabins  Vibolanna,  fell  in 
betilo  aniM  the  Veientea  in  tbe  year  of  Rome  S74. 
In  the  moMug  year,  under  tbe  eonaBbhip  of  Cwo 
Pabioa  and  Tine  Virginiaa,  the  vrhole  hooae  of  the 
Pabu  moaadto  leave  Rome,  and  settle  on  the  bor- 
icn  of  the  teratory  of  Veii,  in  order  to  take  tbe  vrar 
■guoat  tbe  VcientM  entirely  into  their  own  hands. 
After  peifonaing  stdemn  eaoificea,  they  left  Rome  in 
■  tiedy,mBaCaringa06  patridana,  beaidaa  tbeii  femi- 


liss,eUants,  and  fteedaon,  snd  encamped  on  the  baMa 
of  the  Cmnsn  in  si^t  of  VeiL  There  ihey  fortified 
Ibetnadvea,  and  mamtained  for  nearly  two  years  a 
haraasmg  warfare  against  the  Veientes  sod  other  peo 
pie  of  Etruria.  At  last,  in  one  of  Uieir  predatory  in- 
cursions, they  fell  into  aa  ambuscade,  and,  fighting 
deaperat^^,  were  all  exterminated.  (Ltey,  3,  48, 
M^.)  Dwn^aiuB  of  Halicemaaaua  givea  also  aneihai 
aceonut  of  this  disaster,  which  he  considers  lesa  eied- 
ible.  According  to  thia  latter  form  of  the  legmd,  the 
306  Fabii  act  off  for  Rome,  in  order  to  offer  op  a  ss»- 
rifice  in  Ihe  chapel  of  their  house.  As  they  went  to 
perform  a  pious  ceiemoi^,  they  proceeded  without 
anna  or  warlike  array.  Tbe  Etnirians,  however, 
knowing  their  road,  placed  troops  in  ambu^,  and,  fall- 
ing on  the  Fabii,  cot  them  to  piecee.  (Conault  tbe  re- 
nwfcs  of  DionjsitM,  0,  19,  and  of  Niebohr,  JRem. 
lB*t.t  ToL  1,  p.  SCO.)  It  ia  aaM  that  one  mly  of  the 
Fabii  mo^P^  thia  maeaacre,  having  been  left  quite 
TMmg  at  Rome.  (Lh.,  2,  60.— Dim.  Htl.,  9,  as.) 
His  name  waa  Q.  Fabius  Vibulanus,  and  be  became 
tbe  parent  stock  of  all  tbe  aubsequent  Fabii.  He  was 
repeatedly  consul,  snd  was  sft^mnl  one  of  die  de- 
cemvhi  with  Apnans  Claodina  for  two  consecntire 
yeera,  in  which  MSee  ha  diigraeed  himself  by  his  con- 
nivance at  tbe  oppfeeaions  of  his  ei^ewne,  which 
caused  the  fall  of  tbe  deeemviiate.   {Vid.  Decemviri.) 

FxnrA  Lix,  I.  de  omMte,  was  to  circamscriba  the 
number  of  Seeiatont  or  attendants  which  were  allow- 
ed to  candidates  in  canvassing  for  aome  high  office. 
It  vras  prapoaed,  but  did  not  pass.  (Ctc.  pro  Muren., 
84.)  Tbe  iSeeWerw.vriw  always  atteSded  candidates, 
wm  distingiiiBhed  firom  tbe  8alutiUm»,  who  only 
wilted  OB  uem  at  their  bousea  in  the  mcming,  and 
ihen  went  away ;  and  from  the  Deibictere*,  who  went 
down  wilb  them  to  Uie  Forum  and  Campus  Mareius. 
— II.  There  was  another  law  of  the  same  name,  en 
acted  against  kidna(^ing,  or  stealing  away  and  retain 
ing  freunen  or  alavea.  Tbe  pnnirtunwit  of  thia  of- 
fonoa,  et  first,  waa  •  fine,  hot  aftwwaid  to  he  eenl  tc 
theminea;  and  for  baying  or  sdlitwRfrccbomcitiMD, 
death.  {Cie.fnJtai.ti.—Ep.adQmiU.F^.,l,9.) 

FabIa,  a  veatal  virgin,  sister  to  Terentis,  Cicero's 
wife.  She  was  accused  of  criminal  intercourae  with 
Catiline,  sod  brought  to  trial  in  consequence,  but  was 
defended  by  Ciceio  and  ecqnitted.  (MiddUton't  LU* 
of  Cfeero^  ToL  1,  p.  189.) 

Firii.    FO.  Pibia  Oene. 

PabIus,  I.  M.  Ambostns,  was  conanl  A.U.C.  89S, 
and  aj^n  aeveral  times  after.  He  fought  againat  the 
Heraici  snd  the  Tarqoinians,  and  left  several  sons.— 
II.  Q.  Maximna  RuUianus,  son  of  tbe  preceding,  at- 
tacked and  defeated  the  Samnitea,  AU.C.  429,  m  the 
absence  and  against  the  orders  of  hit  commanding 
officer,  the  Dictator  Papinus,  who  would  have  htougbt 
him  to  punishment  for  oisobedience,  but  was  prevented 
^  the  interceaaion  of  the  soldiers  and  tbe  people 
This  FatMOB  was  five  times  consul^  and  dictator  twice. 
He  triumphed  ovw  the  Samnites,  Marsi,  Gauls,  and 
Etmiiana.  His  son,  Q.  Fabius  Guraes,  was  thrice 
consd,  snd  wss  gruidfatber  <4  Q.  Abius  Msximus 
Venraeostis,  one  of  tbe  most  celebrated  generals  of 
Rome. — ^III.  Q.  Ifaxlinns  Vsmeosas,  the  eelebrstad 
opponent  oS  Hsnnibsl.  H«  is  said  to  have  been  called 
Vermcoaus  from  a  wart  on  his  lip,  oemica  being  the' 
Letin  name  for  "  a  vrart."  In  hia  lirat  consuUiip  ht 
triumphed  over  tbe  Liguriana.  After  the  victory  of 
Hanmbal  at  tbe  Lake  Trasymenus,  he  waa  nameo 
ProdieutM  by  Um  nnanimona  voice  of  iim  people,  and 
was  intiwrtM  with  the  preasrvatiwi  of  ue  repnbbe 
The  system  which  he  adopted  to  cheek  the  advance  of 
Hannibal  ia  well  known.  By  a  socceasion  of  skitfnl 
movements,  maiches,  and  counteimarebes,  always 
chjoeing  good  defensive  positions,  he  haiaased  hia  an- 
tagnoist,  who  could  never  draw  him  into  ground  fa 
vooiaUe  for  his  attack,  whiU  Fabios  watched  every  op 
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portonity  «f  tTtilinc  Umsetf  of  wi  eiror  or  n^leel  on 
Oe  put  of  Ute  Caruugtniini.  Iliis  mod*  of  wnftie, 
which  wu  now  to  tho  Roimm,  tcquind  fur  FwUmm 
the  WTO  of  CgneMor  at  *'  delanr,"  ind  wm  cen- 
taied  the  jvmg,  Uw  mdi,  »Dd  the  ignon&t ;  bat 
B  probably  wai  the  meut  of  mmg  Rone  fian  ntio. 
Minuciua,  who  ahued  wMi  Fkbios  toe  commtod  of  Iho 
tnay,  hftving  impRideiitl<r  engoeed  HaoDibU,  ww 
nved  from  total  destmctton  UM  ttiatlj  wmtUKo 
tf  tho  dictator.  In  the  foUowii^  jmr,  bowercr, 
A  U.C.  636,  Fabioa  being  recalled  to  Bome,  the  cem- 
v«nd  of  the  army  waa  intrusted  to  the  conevt  Teren- 
tioa  Varro,  who  niihed  impnidently  to  battle,  utd  the 
defeat  at  Cannee  made  nuDifeat  the  wisdom  of  the  dic- 
tator's previone  cautioo.  Fabioa  was  chosea  conaol 
the  next  year,  and  waa  again  employed  in  koeping 
Hannibal  in  check,  tn  A.U.C.  S43,  b«iig  consoi  for 
the  fifUt  Ume,  he  retook  Tarentum  by  stratagem,  after 
which  he  DBiTDwly  eee^ted  being  cmogbt  hmielf  in  a 
flntre  In  Hannibal  near  Metapontum.  (Ln.,  97,  Ifi, 
»tq.)  Whan,  some  yeara  after,  the  qveadoo  ma  dis- 
CDsaed  in  tbe  aenate,  of  sending  Scipio  with  an  army 
into  Africa,  Fabiua  oppoaed  it,  saying  Uiat  Italy  oaght 
first  to  be  rid  of  Hannibal.  F^aa  died  some  time 
ifUff  It  a  Ter^  advuieed  age.  Hia  son,  called  Ukawiae 
Qsiatne  Fibn»  Marimns,  who  had  tin  baen  eonanl, 
died  bafcre  him.  His  gnndaon  Qaintns  Fabioa  Mu- 
Imoa  Smilianns,  being  proconsnt,  fowbt  agatnat  Tir- 
iathoB  in  Spain,  and  concluded  with  mm  an  honooN 
able  peace.  (Liey,  Epit.,  64.)  He  waa  afterward 
conauV  repeate^y,  and  also  censor.  He  wrote  Ao- 
uls,  which  are  quoted  by  Macrobhit.  (Sat.,  1, 16.) 
His  brother  1^  adoptim,  Qointos- Fabins  Mazimus 
fmtUanus,  tbe  son  of  PialuB  .£mttiaa  (lAv.,  46, 41 ), 
waa  consat  A. U.C.  609,  and  was  the  father  of  F^bina, 
called  AUobarogicus,  who  eubdaed  not  only  the  Allo- 
broges,  but  also  tbe  people  of  sontbem  Oaol,  which  he 
reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  called  from  that  time 
ProYincia.  Quintns  Fabius  Mazimus,  a  grandson  of  , 
Fabina  Maximns  Serrilianna,  served  in  Spain  onder 
Julhia  Qeaar,  and  was  made  consul  A.U.C.  709.  Two 
of  his  aODs  or  ne(Aews  were  eonsola  in  succes- 
riun  under  Angnatns.  There  waa  alao  a  Fabioa  con- 
sul under  ISberius.  Panvinius  and  others  bare  reck- 
oned that,  during  a  period  of  about  five  centories,  from 
the  time  of  tbs  fitat  Fabiua  who  is  mentioned  as  con- 
sol,  to  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  forty-eight  consolsbips, 
•even  dictatonhipa,  eight  censorships,  seven  tngur- 
ships,  besides  die  offleaa  of  mastar  of  the  hnaa  and 
miutaiy  Iribnna  with  eonsakr  power,  ware  fflled  by 
individusls  of  the  FatHan  boose.  It  conld  also  boast 
of  thirteen  ttiiimphs  and  two  ovations.  (AugnMtitau 
df  Fatniliia  Rtmanonim. — Eneycl.  U».  KnauA.,  vol. 
10,  p.  l&l.) — IV.  A  loqaaciooe  personage  alluded  to 
by  Horace  (Sat.,  1, 1,  14).— V.  Pictor,  tbe  firat  Ro- 
man who  wrote  an  historical  account  of  his  conntiy. 
Tins  hisbnian,  cdled  by  Livy  tmpfortm  tntiavisn- 
mu,  appears  to  have  been  wretcheoly  qualified  for  tbe 
Itboar  ne  had  nndertaken,  either  in  point  of  judgment, 
fidelity,  or  research ;  and  to  his  eareleesoess  and  inac- 
curacy, more  than  even  to  iix  loss  of  monoments,  may 
be  attributed  the  painful  uncertain^  which  to  Una  day 
hangs  over  the  euly  ages  of  Romsn  history.  F^ios 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  second  Panic  war.  Tint  ftm- 
ily  received  its  ettgnonuR  ftom  Cants  FaUna,  who,  faav- 
iiw  resided  inEtmria,  and  there  acquired  some  kaowl- 
edge  of  tbe  fine  arts,  petinted  with  figures  the  temple 
of  Salut,  In  the  year  of  ^e  city  450.  The  hiatonan 
was  grandson  of  the  painter.  He  served  in  die  second 
Punic  war,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Trasy- 
menus.  After  the  defeat  at  Canme,  he  was  sent  by 
tbe  aenate  to  iiJiuire  ftom  die  oracle  at  Delphi  what 
would  be  the  Issue  of  the  war,  and  to  leain  by  what 
rapplicstions  the  wrath  of  the  gods  might  be  ameased. 
His  aonala  commenced  with  the  foundation  of  the  city 
ind  the  antiquities  of  Italy,  and  bnaght  down  the  ae- . 
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riea  of  Roman  afiaira  to  tke  aulbot'a  own  time,  that  i^  | 
to  the  end  of  the  aeeood  Punic  war.   We  are  inliDnn- 
•d  by  DiBnysim  of  Halieamaaeas,  that,  fw  the  gtaat 
pmwrtion  M  the  events  which  nieceded  hie  own  age,  I 
Fwius  Pictor  had  no  bettor  autneiity  than  fol^  la-  j 
ditioo.    He  Kobably  fonnd,  that,  if  he  had  confined 
himself  to  what  was  certain  in  these  eariy  timea,  In 
history  would  have  become  dry,  ioaipid,  and  inctw-  | 
plete.   IliiB  mn  have  indneed  fahn  to  adept  the  S» 
Uee,  vrfaich  the  Gteak  biatofiaBa  bed  ianotM  coneeifr 
faig  tbe  origin  of  Roma,  and  to  inaeit  whetnar  hi  i 
found  in  nmily  traditions,  however  cMtndictoiy  a 
uneartain.   Dionjnius  baa  alao  given  oa  many  euit*  : 
plea  of  bis  improbable  natratives,  hia  inconsiatencics, 
W  negligence  in  investigating  the  truth  of  what  be  fs- 
lates  aa  facta,  and  his  tnaeeuacy  in  ebronetogy.  Ie 
particular,  at  we  are  told  by  Plutarch  m  bis  life  of 
Romnlua,  Fabius  Mlowed  an  obeeuce  Qmk  author, 
DiodM  ibe  Pepaiethian,  in  bis  accoont  of  tbe  foaDdB> 
tion  of  Ronie,  ^  fitaM  tbia  tmnied  aonica  bare  flowed 
all  Ute  stories  coaeenung  Hars^  the  Vcetal,  tbe 
Romelus,  and  Remoa.   Me  is  even  gnilty  «f  iaaccB- 
rate  and  prejudiced  etatemenU  in  relaUon  to  the  afiain 
of  his  own  tiBoa ;  and  Polybina,  who  flowiabed  abortly 
after  thoae  timea,  and  was  at  pains  to  infook  UmseU 
aeenately  concerning  all  the  evMkta  of  tbeaaoMiPo- 
tic  war,  apologiiea  for  quoting  Fabins  on  one  oeeaskm 
as  an  authority,  and,  at  ttie  same  time,  stnmrijr  ezpreai-  ! 
es  hie  opinion  <^  his  violations  of  truth  aaa  his  gron  ' 
inconsistencies.   The  account  here  given  of  thia  writes 
is  rather  confiimed  by  the  few'fragmenta  that  renuio  i 
of  hia  work,  which  are  trifling  and  cfaildiah  in  tbe  ex-  ! 
treme.  (Dniop^a  BiH.  Batn.  IM.,  vol.  1,  p.  1 17,Mf{.) 

FisaATEBiA,  a  town  trf  Lattnm,  on  tbe  ixver  lina,  | 
and  nmr  its  junction  with  the  Trerua.   The  ntodcan 
name  ia  Fahattrra-   litis  town  appeara  at  first  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Tolaoi,  but  aa  earlj  ae  4M  j 
A.U.C.  it  friaced  itaalf  ender  die  protection  of  Bmm.  j 
(L».,8,19.)  ! 

pABBicIua,  Caius,  aumamed  Luscinua,  waa  coBSd  | 
for  the  first  time  In  the  year  471  of  Rone,  288  B.C., 
when  he  tmmpbed  over  the  Boii  and  Etmiena.  Al- 
ter the  defaat  oi  tbe  Ronma,  under  the  eoaeuJ  Imii-  ■  i 
nus,  hf  Pynfaas  (B.C.  881),  Fabrieina  waa  aent  by  tbe 
aenate  as  legate  to  tbe  kmg,  to  treat  for  tbe  xaDeom  ot  j 
the  prisoners,  or,  according  to  others,  to  prapose  termc 
of  peace.    I^rTbna  is  eaid  to  have  endeavoured  to  , 
bribe  him  by  iam  offen,  which  Faluicina,  poor  aa  be 
waa,  rejected  vriOi  scorn,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  I 
king.   Fabrieina  b^g  i^pun  eonaul,  B.C.  S79,  was 
sent  agahiat  Pynbos,  wbo  was  thra  encainped  neat 
l^rentom.   lie  phyaidan  of  the  king  is  said  to  have  i 
come  secretly  to  the  Ronoan  cunp,  and  to  bave  mo- 
poeed  to  Fabricins  to  poiaon  hia  master  for  a  bnbe.  j 
The  consul,  indignant  at  this,  had  him  jxtt  in  fettais,  ! 
and  sent  back  to  Pynhns,  «i  whom  thia  inataae*  af 
Roman  integrity  made  a  stroof  impresnoD.  -  "PyiAm  j 
soon  afl«r  sailed  for  Sicily,  whither  be  waa  caUed  \i$ 
the  Syraeusans,  then  hard  presaed  by  tbe  Caithagmi* 
ana.    Fabricins,  having  defeated  the  Samnitaa,  Loca-  j 
nians,  and  Brutii,  who  bad  joined  Pyrrfaoa  against 
Rome,  triumphed  over  these  nationa.   Pvnfaas  after- 
ward returning  to  Italy,  was  finally  defeated  and  driven 
aw^  W  M.  Coriua  Dentttna,  B.C.  STC.   Two  yaan 
after.  Fabrieina  befag  emani  te  the  tUid  tinao^  wili 
Claudiae  Cinna  for  Sia  eelleagoe,  aiiJiasamlnra  cane 
from  Kii^  Ptolemy  of  Hgfpt  to  contract  an  aUlanca 
with  Rome.— Several  instances  are  related  of  tbe  ax 
treme  frugality  and  simpliei^  vritich  marind  tfae  osav 
nets  of  I^lniciuB.   When  cenanr,  be  disniaaod 
the  senate  P.  Cornelius  Rufinns,  who  had  been  twice  : 
consul,  and  had  also  held  the  dictatonhip,  ^ecaoea  be  ' 
bad  in  his  posssesion  ten  pounds*  wai^t  a  sUvet  pitta.  : 
Fabricma  died  poor,  and  tbe  senate  was  oUiged  te  i 
make  nrovision  for  hia  dat^itera.  (PitU.,  Yit.  I'jfr^i  — >  I 
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FALERNaS'AOER. 


FMtSt^  new  fUteUt  *  town  of  luly,  in  Etrarw, 
otitbeut  ^  Ptttoria,  whence  it  i*  said  the  angon 
Mised  to  Rome.  Catiline  nude  it  z  place  of  amu. 
Ttw  Oetha,  whn  they  enttt«d  Ilaht  ntuw  tho  eonaa- 
!ala  of  StiliitoaBdAnnlito,  A.B.  400,  wera  defeated 
iniUTicuoity.  {Ck.  fro  Mur.,  24.— SiZ.  JUL,  8, 478. 
Siilatt,  Cae.,  37.) 

FiLotDlA.  Lkx,  pRnoeed  by  the  tiibuae  Falcidiua, 
A.U.C.  713,  enacted  that  the  teaUtor  sboald  leave  at 
Istak  the  foofth  part  of  hia  fonaoe  to  tho  penon  whom 
kaaaBMlhieheii.   (iXo  Com.,  48, 33.) 

FuBiia,  a  town  of  Keentun,  eoatfaweti  of  Finnom, , 
anr  FtBeram.   {PSm-t  8, 18.) 

FaluXi  (or  turn),  a  ci^  of  Etnina,  Mmtbweat  of 
FaacflmuniD,  and  the  oajiUal  of  the  ancient  Faliaci, 
BD  wflU  known  firom  their  connexion  with  the  early  hia- 
toiy  of  Soai&   Much  uncertaiti^  aeema  to  hare  ex- 
iatM  itape^Mg  the  ancient  aite  of  thia  place ;  but  it 
IB  nnr  wall  aaeflrtsiDed  that  it  oec^wd  the  poai- 
tka  ef  lh»  pment  OmU  CoMrilana,   CloTer,  and 
aftv  Ud  Htdatenins  (ad  Stepk.  Bjfs.,  p.  67),  haTO 
Tia/ictorily  eatabliahed  thia  point.  The  doabt  aeema 
10  bnm  (vmnated  in  the  notion  that  there  waa  a  city 
aamad  FaJaeom,  as  well  aa  Faleni.   (Slraho,  226.) 
IW  aitaatiMi  of  the  ancient  Falerii  ia  made  to  agree 
■ith  that  of  Cmia  CaMtdUma,  fipom  the  language  of 
Pbtarch  (Fit  Oastil/.)  and  Zonaraa  (Ann.,  2),  who 
both  deacnb«  it  aa  placed  on  a  lofty  aummit ;  uid  the 
latter  state*  that  the  old  town  waa  deatrcnred,  and  a 
new  one  bailt  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.   Thia  fact  ia  con- 
firmed by  the  identity  of  the  new  Falerii  with  the 
chntdi  of  St.  Maria  Falarit  on  the  track  of  the  Fla- 
minion  way,  where  the  lUueraiiea  place  that  city. 
We  bus,  too,  from  Pliny  (3,  6^  that  Falerii  became 
a  coli^  vndtt  ike  name  <h  FaliBca,  «  circunutanee 
wtack  aoffieiaat^  mconeilea  the  apparent  contradic- 
tion in  the  aceounta  of  thia  city,   (rrotu.,  de  CoL,  p. 
130.)   Falerii,  according  to  Dionyaiua  of  Halicamaa- 
m  (1,  SI),  belonged  at  firat  to  the  SicuU  ;  but  these 
were  sDcceeded  by  the  Pelaagi,  to  whom  the  Greek 
fmsa  t£  ita  nane  ia  doiditleaa  to  be  aaeribad,  aa  well 
as  the  tangle  and  rilea  of  ths  Aimre  Jnu^  ud  other 
infeatiwBa  of  a  Gneian  origin  woidi  ware  obaarred 
by  that  historian,  and  with  wniefa  Ovid,  who  had  msp- 
ned  a  lady  of  thia  city,  aeema  alao  to  have  been  atruck, 
tboodk  be  baa  firilowed  the  less  authentic  tradition, 
whicb  asczibed  the  fonndatifm  of  Falerii  to  Halesos, 
son  of  Agamemnon.   (Am.,  3,  18.— Foal.,  4,  73.) 
31ie  ea^  wan  of  the  Faliaci  with  Rome  are  dii^y 
detailed  m      fifth  book  of  Uiy,  iriwre  the  celebm- 
ted  story  of  Cemillua  and  the  acnoolmaater  of  Fal^ 
occtm.   When  the  Roman  commander  waa  beaie- 
sinff  this  place,  the  achoolmaster  of  the  ci^  (since  the 
higher  claaaes  of  Faleni  had  a  pnbUe  one  for  the  com- 
mon edoemtion  of  Uieir  cbildien)  committed  a  most 
iisgzaceful  and  treacherons  act.  Having  led  hie  schol- 
ia forth,  day  after  day,  under  pretence  of  taking  ez- 
attia^  and  oaeb  time  fortber  from  the  ci^  walu,  be 
at  hat  suddenly  bronght  them  within  reach  of  the  Ro- 
■an  ootpoBtai,  and  snrreDdercd  tbem  all  to  Camillua. 
hdigtmat  at  the  baseness  of  the  deed,  the  Roman  gan- 
tal  «dered  hia  lictors  to  strip  the  delinquent,  tie  bis 
hands  bdiiod  him,  and  supply  the  bovs  with  rods  and 
tMrargea  to  punish  tbe  traitor,  and  whip  him  into  the 
d^.   Tlua  genatoua  act  on  die  part  or  Camilloa  plo- 
wed ao  atrODg  an  imimNion  on  tho  minda  of  the  in- 
^^^Tintt.  that  they  immediately  sent  ambassadors  to 
treat  of  a  sorrender  (X>s.  5, 27. — Compare  Vol.  Max.t 
&. — FSroni.,  StmL,  6, 4).   It  was  not,  however,  till 
■he  ihiid  year  after  (be  firat  Punic  war  that  thia  people 
«vaa  Soahj  reduced.   (Pftfy&nu,  1,  66.— Zitsy,  E^., 
.9. — 4,  11.)   The  watan  of  tha  Faliscan  tei^ 
dtoiy  wore  awposed,  like  those  of  the  Clitomnns,  to 
baM  the  pecoliar  pitmeity  of  commanieating  a  whita 
MlnBT  to  cattla.   iFUa.f  S,  108.  — OmMrU  Anc. 
Aa«r»vaL  t.p.»6.) 


FiLBSNVs  AoH,  a  part  of  Italy  famed  Jar  lU  wi"* 
Few  poitioQs  of  tbe  Italian  peninsula  weie  unfriendly 
to  tbe  vine,  but  it  flootiabad  moat  in  that  tract  of  tba 
southwestern  coaat  to  which,  from  its  extraordinary 
fertility  and  delightful  climate,  the  name  of  Campania 
Felix  was  given.  Some  doubt  conceruiiig  the  extent 
of  the  appeustion  seems  to  exist ;  but  Pliny  and  8trabo 
confine  it  to  tbe  level  country  reaching  from  Sinueasa 
to  the  promontory  of  Sorrento,  and  including  the 
Campi  Lalwriiii,  from  whence  tbe  present  name  of 
Terra  di  Lavoro  baa  arisen.  In  ancient  times,  in- 
daad,  tba  hiUa  by  which  tba  Burfocaiadiversifiadaeam 
to  hava  been  one  continued  Tineyard.  FalemoB  is 
qioken  of  by  Floroa  aa  a  monntain,  and  Martial  de> 
acribea  it  under  the  aame  title  ;  but  Pliny,  Folybiui, 
and  others,  denominate  it  a  field  or  territory  (ager) , 
and,  as  the 'beat  growths  were  styled  indisciimmatdj 
MoMtcum  and  FaUnam  (nuam),  it  ia  thougbt  that 
Maaaieoa  waa  tba  nopar  appeUalion  of  the  )a&  whicb 
arosa  fmn  the  Fuerniau  pudn.  Tha  tnuh  aaraas  to 
be,  that  the  choicest  wines  were  produced  on  the 
aootham  decUvities  of  tbe  range  of  hills  which  com- 
mence in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  ancient  Sinuessa,  and 
extend  to  a  considerable  distance  inland,  and  which 
may  have  taken  their  gwieial  name  from  tbe  town  or 
district  of  Fslsmus ;  oat  the  most  conspicnooi  or  tba 
best  exposed  among  tbem  may  have  been  die  Maasie ; 
and  in  process  of  time,  several  inferior  growths 
were  confounded  uodsr  the  common  denomination  of 
Falemian,  cotract  writers  would  choose  that  epithet 
which  moat  accurately  denoted  the  finest  vintage.  If 
we  are  to  judge,  however,  by  the  analogy  of  modem 
names,  tbe  question  of  locality  will  be  quickly  decided, 
as  tbe  monntau)  which  ia  geuenllv  allowed  to  point  to 
tha  aita  of  ancient  Sinoaaaa  is  atill  known  by  tbe  nam* 
of  Jfenfs  MatticQ.  Pliny'a  account  of  tbe  winea  of 
Campania  ia  tlw  most  ciicumatantial.  (Plin.,  14,  S.) 
"  Augustus,  and  moat  of  tbe  leading  men  of  his  time," 
observes  this  writer,  "gave  the  prMerence  to  the  Se- 
tioe  wine  that  was  grown  in  Uie  vineyards  shove  For- 
um Appii,  ss  being  of  all  kioda  tbe  lc«st  calculated  ^ 
initm  ua  stomacb.  Formerly  the  Gecuban  wine, 
which  came  from  the  poplar  muihea  of  Amycto,  waa 
most  esteemed,  but  it  baa  loat  its  repute  throudi  the 
negligence  of  the  gmWm,  and  partly  from  the  Umitea 
extent  of  the  vineyarda,  which  have  been  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  tbe  navigable  canal  begun  by  Nero  from 
Avemna  to  Oalia.  Tbe  second  tank  uaed  to  b«  aa- 
signed  to  the  growths  of  tha  Falanuan  tMritoiy,  and 
among  them  chiefly  to  the  Fanstianan.  The  territory 
of  Fuemus  bqgins  from  the  Campsnian  ^dge,  on  the 
left  band,  as  you  go  to  Urbana.  Tbe  Faustian  vine- 
yarda are  situate  »oat  4  miles  from  the  village,  in  tha 
vicinity  of  Cedis,  which  village  is  six  miles  from  Sin- 
uessa. The  wines  produced  on  this  soil  owe  theii 
Celebris  to  the  great  can  and  attention  bastowad  oo 
their  manufacture ;  but  latterly  they  have  somewhat 
deganeiatad,  owio^  to  tha  r^Mcity  of  tha  ftrm^  who 
ara  oaaally  more  mtent  upon  the  quantity  than  tbe 
quality  of  their  vintage.  They  continue,  however,  in 
Uie  greatast  esteem,  and  ore,  periiaps,  the  atrongest  of 
^  wines,  aa  they  bum  when  approached  by  a  flame. 
There  are  three  kinds,  the  d^,  tbe  light,  and  the 
sweet  Faiemian.  The  grapea  of  which  the  wioa  ia 
moda  «ia  ni^aaaaot  to  tha  taate."  From  thia  and 
otbec  accennts,  it  ^>pepB  that  tha  Faleiuan  wmawas 
strong  and  duable ;  so  rough  in  ita  recent  atate  as  not 
to  be  drunk  with  pleuare,  and  requiring  to  be  kepi 
many  yean  beftve  it  grew  mellow.  Horace  calls  it  a 
fiery  wine ;  Peieius,  tvdomtum,  i.  e.,  possessing  very 
heady  qnaUtiea.  According  to  Galen,  tbe  best  wa> 
that  from  10  to  SO  years;  i3tei  this  period  it  becami 
Wtter.  Among  the  wiitea  of  tbe  ptaeent  day,  Atra 
and  Madeira  most  closely  aHTOximate  to  the  Faler 
Dial)  of  old,  thou^  tbe  di^ence  is  stilt  very  consid- 
anUa^  ainea  tha  aneiaDt  wuiea  of  Ila^^aod  Gtear 
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mm  omiliv  mizad  whb  entem  qmntitiM  of  pHeh, 
irautio  hers*,  wa-witer,  &c.,  wl^  matt  fam  com- 
nunicaMd  to  Ibem  a  ttato  ttut  we,  it  least,  abouU 
ebnaidor  voijr  iinpaIaUbl«.  Among  the  aneimt,  and 
Mpecialljr  the  Greek  wima,  it  wae  no  aDeominon 
thing  for  an  age  of  more  tban  M  Teara  to  lesTe  no- 
thing in  the  TesasI  but  a  thick  and  bitter  miztore,  ari- 
•ing,  no  doabt,  ftom  ttw  anbataneca  with  which  the 
wine  had  been  nwdioated.  We  haTO  an  ezcepticm, 
hnwerer,  to  this,  in  the  wine  made  in  Ilalr  during  the 
eMwalahip  of  Opimius,  A.U.C.  63S,  which  wai  to  be 
owt  with  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  nearly  200  jeara  after. 
Thia  may  hare  been  owing  to  the  pecnliar  qaalitiea  of 
ihat  Tintage,  aince  we  an  infoimed  that,  in  eonae- 
fnenee  oftbe  great  warmth  of  the  emBner  in  that 
year,  dl  the  imductiona  of  the  earth  attained  an  ex- 
tnordioary  dmea  of  perfeedoo.  Vid.  Otoeabua  Ag«r. 
(Bmdeneafa  mtbiry  ef  Mneknt  imd  moiern  Waut,  p. 
91, 

Faliici,  a  people  of  Etmrta.   (YU.  TUerii.) 

FiLtacoa  GaATtua.    Vid.  Gratiaa. 

FanhIa  Liz,  de  SunMOut,  enacted  A.U.C.  568. 
It  limited  the  ezpenaea  of  one  day,  at  featiraU,  to  100 
whmee  the  law  ia  called  by  Lnciliaa  CerUwrn; 
OD  ten  oUier  daya  erery  month  to  80,  and  en  all  other 
d^a  to  10  aaaea :  alto,  that  no  other  fowl  ahonld  be 
■erred  up  except  one  ben,  and  that  not  &ttened  for  the 
poraoae.    (AiU.  GeU.,  3,  M.—Macroh.,  Sat.,  8,  13.) 

FAiTMina,  an  inferior  poot,  ridicnied  by  Horace 
'S»t.,  1,  4,  SI).  It  seems  the  legacv-huDters  of  the 
day  carried  his  writinga  and  boat  to  the  library  of  the 
Puatina  Apollo,  a  compliment  only  paid  to  troduc- 
tioDS  of  merit.  The  aatirist  remarks,  that  tnia  was 
wiuiad  for  on  the  part  of  Fannins  {lUlro  dtJatu  cajh 
tis  et  magine) ;  an  expression  of  doable  import,  since 
tUtro  may  also  contain  a  sly  allusion  to  the  absence  of 
•11  mental  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  poet.  {Sekal.  et 
Handorf,  ad  Horat.,  I.  e.) 

Takvm  Vacura,  a  temple  of  Vacana,  in  the  viein- 
\tj  of  Horace's  Sabine  TiHa.  (Aer.,  Bp.,  1, 10,  M.) 
It  is  supposed  lo  htTo  stood  on  the  sntnmk  of  Roeea 
OioMne. 

Ftsriais.    Vid.  Fabaria. 

Faoha,  a  Boddess  of  the  Lat^.  According  to  the 
M  Roman  legends,  by  which  ail  the  Italian  deities 
were  originally  mortats,  she  was  the  daagfater  of  Pieue, 
and  the  sister  and  wife  of  Fannua.  One  aceoont  makea 
her  to  have  never  left  her  bower,  or  let  herself  be  seen 
of  men ;  and  to  hsTe  been  deified  for  this  reason,  be- 
coming identical  with  the  Bona  Dea,  and  no  man  be- 
ing albwed  to  enter  her  temple.  (Maeroi.,  1,  13.) 
According  to  another  tradition,  she  wa>  not  only  re- 
maritable  for  her  modeaty,  but  al«o  for  her  extenttva 
and  Ttried  knowledge.  HaTing.  however,  on  one  oc- 
casion, made  free  with  the  content*  of  a  jar  of  wine, 
she  was  beaten  to  death  by  her  hnaband  with  myrtle- 
twiga  I  Repenting,  however,  soon  after  of  ^e  deed,  be 
bestowed  on  her  dtvine  honours.  Hence,  in  the  cele- 
bration of  her  sacred  rites,  myrtle  bonrin  were  care- 
folly  ezcloded;  nor  was  any  wine  allowed  to  be 
bronriit,  tinder  that  name,  into  her  temple ;  bat  it  was 
sailed  "  honey,"  and  the  Teasel  containing  it  also  waa 
termed  ntdlarium  (acil.  m*),  i.  e.,  "a  heney-jar." 
(Consnit  Mtttrob.,  Sat.,  I,  18,  and  ^pangenbtrg,  ie 
Vel.  Lot.  ReHg.  Domat.,f.  84,  where  otherversiona 
of  the  story  are  given.)  Fanna  is  said  to  have  given 
oracles  from  her  temple  after  deatfi,  which  circam- 
stance,  nccoiding  to  aocne.  affords  an  etymology  for 
the  name  FattM  or  FoftfeUo,  which  was  often  borne 
by  her  (from  fori, "  to  declare").  A  diflferent  explana- 
tion, however,  ia  given  in  Macrobiua  {Labeo,  op.  Ma- 
erob.,  Sat.,  1,  12).— There  can  be  little  donbt  but  that 
Fauna  is  identical  not  only  with  the  Bona  Dea,  bub 
•vith  Terra,  Tellns,  and  Ops ;  in  other  words,  with  the 
Garth  personified.  {Maxrob,,  I.  e.)  .The  name  ap- 
o  come  from  ^da,  favn,  connected  with  which 


tn  faiem  and  ^ab»t,  lo  hmg  forth  intc  At  iyl^" 
"fo  eaute  to  afptar.'*   (Crewnr,  SymbotSc,  tcL  1, 

p.  51,  not. — SpangeTtherg,  I.  c.) 

FauhalIa,  festivala  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Fiunna. 
They  wen  celebrated  on  the  18th  of  Febmaiy,  or  the 
idea  of  the  month.  On  ^a  same  day  occoned 
slaughter  of  the  Fabii.  (Ond,  Foot.,  S,  188,  aos.) 
There  wu  another  featiTal  of  the  sans  neae,  nbeh 
was  ericteated  on  the  nonei  (Bth)  of  December. 
{Horat.,  CM.,  8,'18.) 

Fauhi,  certain  deitiea  of  the  country,  repmeated 
as  having  the  legs,  feet,  and  ears  of  goaia,  and  the  red 
of  the  ^y  human.  The  peasants  offered  them  i 
lamb  or  a  kid  with  great  aolemnity.  When  the  spring 
bron^t  back  new  life  to  the  fields,  the  Tivid  imagtiii- 
tioD  of  the  ancient  poets  saw  tbmn  animated  by  the 
presence  of  theae  frolic  divinities,  and  hence,  no  doQl>t, 
the  origin  of  their  name,  from  the  Greek  f&u  or  fow 
("  to  MOfw  forth,"  "  to  ditplajf  to  the  viete"),  the  Faont 
being,  if  the  exnreaaion  oe  allowed,  the  revs  of  tbt 
genial  spring>lipit  personified.  {Creuzer,  SymboHk, 
vol.  S,  p.  9Si.>--The  Fauna  of  the  Latin  mythology 
are  aomewbat  analogoaa  to  the  Satyn  of  the  Greeks. 
Then  ere  points,  however,  in  which  the  ancient  art- 
iats  made  them  difier  u  to  sppeannce.  The  Fsuni 
are  generally  represented  as  young  and  frolic  of  mien; 
their  faces  are  round,  expressive  of  meTriment,  ud 
not  without  an  occasional  mixture  of  mischief.  Ilut 
Satyrs,  on  the  contrary,  bear  strong  reseroblence  lo 
different  quadrupeds  ;  their  fices  and  figures  paitakc 
of  the  ape,  the  ram,  or  the  goat ;  they  have  sometimes 
goats'  legs,  but  always  either  goata*  or  bones'  tsita. 
{Flaxman,  Lecturta  on  Sadptwre,  p.  158.)  Accord- 
ing to  Lanzi,  then  is,  in  general,  in  the  lown  limbi 
of^ the  Faun,  more  of  the  goat,  in  those  of  the  Sslyi 
more  of  the  horae.  ( Van,  p.  98,  Meqq.  — Compin 
ViacoHti,  Mtu.  Pio-Clemtnt.,  vol.  8,  p.  M,  Mf.- 
Virg.,  O.,  1,  10.— Ovid,  Met.^  6,  891) 

FAnifxrs,  a  rural  deity  of  the  ancient  Latins,  reseqi 
ling  the  Grecian  Pan,  to  whom  be  is  not  v«y  diasimi 
lar  in  name,  and  with  whom  he  waa  often  identified 
{Ovid,  FaMt.,  8,  484.— £f.  ih.,  4,  OfiO.  —  JW/..  Oi 
1,  17,  1.)   Indeed,  some  vrriters  think  that  fait  kv 
ship  waa  originally  Pelasgic,  and  was  brou^t  b*  th»- 
race  from  Arcadia,  the  well-known  centre  of  t^  wci 
ahip  of  Pan.    (Compare  Crmzer,  Symb^,  vol. 
p.  803.)   Faunos  waa  held  to  have  ihe  power  of  teV 
ing  the  future.   (Oritt,  /.  c. — Kir/.,  X%.,  7,81,  s?^.' 
In  later  timet  he  was  nwitatixed,  like  aH  the  otne^ 
Italian  gods,  and  was  said  to  have  been  a  jost  iiW 
brave  kins,  grestly  devoted  vo  agricnlture,  the  son  ot 
Picus  and  father  of  Latinus.   iVrrg.,JBn.,  7,  47.— 
Pniita,  Geor.,  1,  10.)    Lixe  Pan,  too,  he  was  molit- 
plied ;  and  as  there-were  Pans,  ao  we  aho  meet  dran- 
dsnt  mention  of  Fanns;.   {ViL  Fanni.)  -The  poeti 

fave  to  FaonuB  the  same  personal  attributes  as  tbn 
id  to  the  Fauns,  making  his  shape  half  human,  ball 
that  of  a  goat.   Aa  Faana  waa  nothing  more  than  the 
Earth  ( Vtd.  Fauna],  so  Faunus  appears  to  be  the  same 
with  Tellumo.  (Spangenberg,  do  Vet.  Lot.  JUL  Dam., 
p.  63.— .Hmu,  Exeitra.,  S,  ad  JBn.,  7.—Ruperti,  «d 
JwB.,  8,  181. — An^OM,  ap.  Amob.  adv.  gent.,  6,  1,  f 
4SS.~Creuxer*t  SymbOik,  vol.  3,  p.  803.) 
FAVotiNtra.    Vid.  Phavorinus. 
FAoerA,  I.  danghter  of  Sylla,  married  Milo  tbt 
friend  of  Cicero.    She  disgraced  herself  by  a  crimina 
affair  with  the  historian  Saliust.    (Horat.,  Sat..,  1,  8 
il.—  Sehol.  Cmf.  etAer.,  ad  toe.)—Jl.  Daughter  o 
Mazimian,  and  wife  of  Constantine  the  Great.  Wbet 
her  father  wished  her  to  join  him  in  a  plot  for  assassi- 
nating her  husband,  she  discovered  the  whole  affair  to 
the  Utter.    After  exercising  the  most  complete  ascend- 
ancy over  the  mind  of  her  husband,  she  was  eventually 
put  to  death  by  lum,  on  his  discovering  the  faltiiy  of  a 
charge  which  she  had  made  against  Crispns,  the  son 
ol  Conatantine  by  a  prenoua  mamage.  (ilmiia.  Mar 
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Mil,  14,  l,—CmurfB»LietBw^MMH.,  nL9,f, 
3M.) 

FAVtrlNA-.  I.  Anma  Gtleria,  dioghtsr  of  Annios 
Vtnia,  pnfect  of  Rome.  She  mairiM  Antooinua  be- 
Sau  Ilia  adoptioa  by  Hadrian,  and  died  in  the  thiid 
jeax  ni  bee  hndiaDd'a  reign,  86  jatn  of  age.  She  waa 
DOUnioiia  tot  ha  liceotioaiQeas,  and  yet  net  huabaud 
appealed  bfind  to  bar  firailtiaa,  arid  after  bet  death  even 
aceocded  onto  bardiTme  bonoora.  Her  effigy  appean 
M  a  large  nombcr  of  medals.  {Dio  Cast.,  17,  SO. — 
C*piid.,  Vit-  Anbm.  P.,  c.  3.) — II.  Annia,  or  the 
foonger,  daagbtei  of  the  preceding,  married  her  coosin 
Marcoa  Aarabas,  aiid  died  A.D.  176,  in  a  Tillage  of 
CundociaT  at  the  fo&t  of  Mount  Tauma,  on  hei  hus- 
iiam'a  letun  firom  Syria,  ia  repreaented  by  Dio 
Caaaii  ud  CapitoUnoa  aa  even  more  piofligate  in  her 
cmdoet than h«r  mother;  and  yet  Maiciia,  mhia  Med- 
iutiona  (1.  17>,  extola  W  obedience,  eimplici^,  and 
ifiectioo.  Het  daughter  LaciUa  married  Lnciua  Ve- 
ma,  whom  Harcna  Anreliiu  aisociated  with  him  in  the 
empire,  and  her  eon  Comroodua  aucceeded  hia  father 
uamwmr.  {Oritol.,  Vit.  Ant.  PkiL,  e.  19.)  Mat- 
dnadCMrrvm  d«  Aww,  1746)aiid  Wieland  have  at. 
Mofted  to  dear  tUa  ptinceas  of  tile  impotationa  againat 
ker  efaancter.  {Bmaidof.  Um.  KnawUdgt,  tm.  10^ 
f.W.) 

FAuarfTM,  a  goddeaa  among  the  Komana,  ripposw) 
lo  [H«aide  over  cattle,  and  the  prodoctions  of  the  aea* 
•ooa  generally.  Fauilita*  ii  frequenUy  equivaleDt  to 
the  PUidtoM  Temponta  of  the  Romio  medala.  (Ho- 
m.,  Oi.,  4,  6.  17.) 

ftiawttixst,  the  name  of  the  ahepherd  who,  in  the 
old  Roman  legend,  found  Romalus  and  Remus  gettitig 
mcUed  hj  the  A»>wtf.  He  took  both  die  children 
to  bis  hoine  and  teongbt  tfwm  up.  (Ftd.  Botnnlaa, 
and  Rotna.) 

FMBtriiii,  a  feast  at  Rome  of  purification  tod 
■loneiiMn^  in  the  month  of  Febmaiy :  it  continued 
far  IS  di^a.  The  mfmUiof  Fefarnaiy,  vAid,  tegMwr 
widi  Jaaoatj,  waa  added  br  NunA  to  the  tan  monilia 
UDsthnting  the  year  of  Romulna,  derived  its  name 
from  this  genecal  expiatory  festival,  the  peoi4e  being 
ihen  purified  (febnuUt)  from  the  sins  of  the  whole  year. 
[(hid.  Fast.,  3,  19.)  Some,  bowcvei,  deduce  the 
name  Ftbniarmt  from  the  old  Latin  wtnd  jUcr,  men* 
tioitadbyVarro(X.  L.,i,  13),andmeanfaigtbe"etid" 
or  **  mgamilcj"  of  anything,  whence  comes  the  term 
(tmbriA,  **iba  hem  or  edge  of  a  garment."  In  tlua 
aenae,  ihenfore,  Fdmiaiy  will  hare  been  ao  called  from 
ita  hani^  ben  the  laat  month  in  the  earlier  Roman 
year.  (Nork,  Etymoi.  Sandwlirt.,  vol.  1,  p.  838.) 

FtiAx,  M.  AwTONiDa,  I.  a  Rubui  governor  of  Ju* 
dao,  wfaoaDceaaded  in  oOoe  Comanna,  aftw  the  laUer 
had  bean  exiled  foi  malTerutkm.   (Jossptet,  Ant. 

90,  6.)  He  waa  the  Iwotber  of  the  Jreedman 
Pafiaa,  llw  favovrite  of  Clandine.  On  nacbing  his 
gowrnment,  A.I>.  53,  Felix  became  enamoured  of  the 
bcaotifol  DniaiUa,  dui^ter  of  Agrippa,  at  that  time 
saairied  to  Axtxaa,  kmg  of  Emesa ;  ud  by  dint  of 
OMgnifieeitt  promises,  and  through  the  interventi<m  of 
t  lepoied  aorc^er  named  Sinion,  be  sacceeded  in  d»- 
MAn^  her  from  her  husband,  and  in  making  her  hia 
MBWife.  Joaephoabbarffesthia governor  (Ant.  Jud., 
N,  8)  with  bavii^  eaneed  the  assassination  of  the  bigh- 
loest  JoBsthas,  to  whom,  in  a  mat  measure,  he  owed 
bM  pbee.  Felix,  it  seems,  wi^ed  to  rid  himself  of  one 
who  waa  continually  remonstntiag  widt  him  about  the 
epfwiau  of  his  government.  And  yet  the  Roman 
HvanMr  proved  in  one  inataoca  of  considerable  bene- 
it  to  tboen  mder  hia  cbai^  by  deliveriog  than  from 
the  labbo*  who  bad  previoosly  infested  tSsir  country. 
'J99swh.,  I  f.)  It  was  before  this  Felix  that  St.  Paul 
jppewod  at  Cvsares,  on  that  memorable  occaaion 
waen  the  ataitling  aobjects  dtseossed  hy  the  apoatle 
nwde  the  cmmpt  Roman  tremble  on  his  indcnient-aeat. 
fj4««a.  ^SS.)   Two  yean  afker,  tUe        wag  sac- 


ceeded bjr  Fomua  Featos,  and  left  Fanf  Mill  in  prlMMi, 
m  order  to  please  the  Jews.  The  latter,  however,  scot 
a  depntation  to  Rome  to  accuse  htm  of  various  mal- 
practices, but  be  waa  screened  from  pnoiihment  'jy  the 
influence  of  his  brother  Fallaa  with  Nero,  who  had  bdc* 
ceeded  Claudius  m  the  imperial  throne.  (Jo»^k.,Ant. 
Jud.,  80,  8.)— II.  A  native  of  Rome,  who  aueeeeded 
DionyMua  the  CaUnian  as  Udup  of  that  ei^,  A.D. 
871,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  276.  He  waa  rvt 
ceeded  by  Eutychianus,  biahop  of  Luna.  There  is  ex 
tant  an  epistle  of  Felix  to  Maximus,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andiea,  against  Paul  of  Samosata. — ^III.  A  bishop  of 
Rome,  the  second  of  the  name  in  the  list  of  P<^>«a, 
though  some  call  him  Felix  III.,  on  account  of  an  an- 
ti-pope  who  aaaomad  the  title  of  Fdix  II.  in  the  schism 
against  Liberins  (A.D.  866-66).  He  succeeded  SioH 
pucius  A.D.  483.  Felix  had  a  dispute,  vpon  qaes- 
tiona  of  eccleaiaatica)  supremacy,  with  Acacioa,  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  who  was  supported  by  the  emperor 
and  most  of  the  eastern  clergy,  in  conseouence  of  which 
a  schism  ensaed  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  chuicbea. 
Felix  died  A.D.  493.  and  was  succeeded  by  Gelaaius 
I.'  He  waa  canonized  by  the  RomiA church.  (Con' 
suit  Moreri,  DiU.  HuL^  vol.  2,  p.  SOS.) 

FsLsiMA,  an  Etnuian  city  in  Galtia  Cisalpna,  after- 
ward  called  Booonia,  and  now  Bohpia.  Plby  (8, 
16)  makea  it  to  have  been  the  principal  seat  of  uie 
Tuscans  ;  but  Uus  must  be  understood  to  apply  only 
wiUi  reference  to  the  cities  founded  by  that  natiMi 
north  of  the  Apennines.  Bonoma  reeeired  a  Rnnan 
cokmy  653  A.U.C.  (Im.,  87.  67.— FeO.  Pilere.,  1. 
16.)  Frequent  mention  of  this  city  is  made  in  the 
civd  wsra.  {Cie.,Ep.ad  Ftn.,  11, 13.— /d.  ih.,  IS.  6. 
— Appian,  4,  S.)  As  it  had  suffered  considerably  du- 
ring uis  period,  it  was  restored  and  aggrandized  bj 
Augustus  after  Uie  battle  of  Actium,  sndcontinued  to 
rank  high  among  the  great  cities  of  Italy.  (Tacit., 
HitL,  8, 63.— Sfraie,  S16.— Pomp.  Md.,  2, 4.— Cr» 
flicr'a  AneieiaMhf,  voL  1.  p.  88.) 

FkltmSa,  a  town  of  Italy,  now  FtUrt,  in  the  district 
of  Vraetia.  It  was  the  eapitsl  of  the  small  commu* 
nity  called  Feltiioi. 

Fbhbstslu,  a  Roman  hiatoritn,  who  lived  in  (he 
time  of  Augustus.  Pliny  and  Eusebias  place  his  death 
in  the  aixth  year  of  the  reirai  of  Tiberias,  A.D.  21 
Feneatella  wrote  an  biatoricd  wt^  entitled  4iinsf  at, 
from  wbioh  Aaeoiuoa  Pediaona  haa  derived  nai^  nur 
tmials  in  his  Commentaries  on  Cicero's  Orations.  Of 
this  wwk  only  fh^enu  remain.  Another  pndnelion, 
"  De  SaeeraotOa  tt  Magiftratibui  Rommorum,"  is 
sometimes  sttribcted  to  him,  but  incorrect^.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  Fioechi  (FIoccum),  a  native  of  Flor- 
ence, and  was  writtn  ti  the  oommencement  of  Um 
1 4th  centaiy.  FeneeteUa  was  seventy  yeara  old  at  the 
time  of  his  dead  (Von.,  de  Hial.  Lot.,  1,  19.— 
Funec.  d»  Viril  *t.  L.  L.,  p.  2,  c.  6,  8.—M€dmg, 
de  Atcon.  PedUok,  p.  64.)  The  fragments  of  Fe»- 
estella's  Annals  are  given,  among  otbera,  by  Haver- 
camp,  in  his  edition  of  Salluit,  vol.  2,  p.  386.  (Bohr, 
Ouch.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1.  p.  412.) 

FnaALlA,  a  festivsl  at  Rome  of  the  Dii  Msnea,  on 
the  Slat  of  February,  bat,  according  to  Ovid,  on  the 
17th.  Fiwtua  derives  the  word  from /ero,  on  account 
of  a  repast  earned  to  the  sepnlcfares  of  reUUona  and 
frimda  on  that  occasion,  or  from  ftrio,  on  aceonnt  oft 
the  victims  leerificed.  Vosshis  observes,  that  ibe 
Romans  tesned  death  /era,  cruel,  and  that  the  word 
feralia  might  arise  thence.  (CotiiMiek  however,  the 
remarks  of  Nark,  EtymU.,  ffiisihiii'l.,  vol  1 ,  p.  841. 
t.  V.  fma.)  It  contumed  for  11  days,  during  whiefa 
time  presents  were  carried  to  the  graves  of  the  de* 
ceaeed,  marriagea  were  forbidden,  and  th»  templea  of 
the  gods  were  shut.  Friends  end  relations  also  kept, 
after  the  celebration,  a  feast  of  peace  and  love,  loi 
aetttiw  diflerenees  aiid  quarrels  among  one  anotiier 
tf  any  snch  otiatad.   It  was  amvemlly  briieved  that 
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Uit  muiM  t4  dspntid  ttimA»  came  ud  borwad  onr 
Ibeir  gnv«a,  mm  iMitMl  upon  Ute  offning*  i^li  the 
IhimI  of  piatj  sod  afleetioo  hid  ^urepated  for  Atom. 
In  Um  CHa  of  tba  poor  tbaaa  oflenng*  woa  plain  and 
■impla,  eomiattag  gaaanOy  <A  a  few  gnma  of  aatt, 
floor  aaiiad  tvith  wina,  aeatlered  Tudata,  &e.  The 
wealdijt  bmrarart  offiBad  19  aBuptoooa  bawjnaCa. 
(Omd,  %  68S,  Mff .—JCmtaMm,  fWnm- 
hu,  p.  660.) 

FiRBNTidUM,  I.  a  town  of  Etniria,  south e«at  of 
Vubinii,  now  FtrenH.  From  Vttniviua,  who  apeaka 
of  Mmui  valoaUa  stona-qoairiea  in  its  nei^ibooriwod 
(S,  7),  we  collect  that  U  waa  a  mimkipinn.  Ilw  Em- 
peror Otho'eftmOr  wu of  tUadtr.  [Sm.,  Vit.  Otk., 
l.—Sea.,  Aw.  Viel.'~TaeU.,Iiut.,  i,  M.— Compara 
ilitii.,  IS,  88.)— H.  A  town  of  Lattnm,  abont  etglit 
milea  bajnuod  Anagnia,  on  the  Via  Latina,  now  Ferm- 
tino.  It  appears  to  ttave  belonged  originaDf  to  tbe 
Volaei,  but  was  taken  from  them  hj  tbe  Romans  snd 
given  to  die  Hemici.  (Im.,4,61.)  It  aobsequenttj 
leUtalodiobaodaortlMSaanutee.  (Xm.,  10.  84.— 
Coomia  Aepi.  Byz.,  ».  v.— CV«M«r'«  Am  Babf, 
vol.  S,  p.  80,  »eqq.) 

FiaaicrvH,  oTi  more  pnmerijr,  Foxaimix,  aa  PliDy  1 
(8,  11)  writes  it,  a  town  of  Apolia,  abont  eight  mfles 
to  the  aontheaat  of  Tenoaia,  and  on  the  otbN  aide  of 
Monnt  Vdtui.  It  is  now  Fdrmta.  {Herat.,  Od., 
3,  4,  IS.— DM.  Sk.,  19,  65  ) 

ntSBTiXos,  an  appelhtioD  of  Jupiter  among  the 
Ronana,  who  was  so  called  from  the  ftntntm,  a 
fiame  supporting  the  tpoUa  opima,  dedicated  to  him 
bj  Romtuua,  afwr  the  defeat  of  tbs  Cvninenaea,  and 
toe  death  of  then  king.  This  deriTation,  howerei,  is 
opposed  bjr  aome,  who  think  it  better  to  derive  the 
lenn  from  die  Letin  ferirt,tomiitc.  Thisia  tbeopin- 
ioR  of  Plntarch,  and  be  adda,  that  Romulns  had  mjred 
to  Jupiter  that  he  might  have  power  to  amite  tus  ad- 
versarf  and  kill  him.   {Liv.,  1. 10.— P^.,  Vti.  Rom.) 

Fmw^m  LatIn^  tbe  Latin  Htriydsys.  (Yid.  Lsr 
tium.) 

FikonU,  a  goddess  worshipped  with  great  solem- 
nily  by  both  the  Sabinea  and  Latins,  but  more  espe- 
maaj  Ibe  former.  She  is  commonlj  tanked  among 
Ibe  mml  divinitiaa.  Fnmoa  had  a  ten^  at  the  foot 
of  Moont  Sotaeta,  and  in  her  giore  annmd  this  tem* 
pie  mat  markets  used  to  be  hdd  daring  tbe  tiaoe  of 
Iwr  nativiL  Her  priests  at  this  place  used  to  walk 
anhart  on  btiniinff  eoals.  {Dim.  Hal.,  3, 83. — Strah., 
8M.— ifeync,  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  7,  600.— Air«Ut,  In- 
werift.,  p.  46S.)  She  bsd  alao  a  temple,  groTe,  and 
fount  near  Anxor,  and  in  thia  temple  naanmitted 
alivea  went  throngh  certain  ftnnalibea  to  complete 
dietr  freedom,  auui  as  cutting  off  and  consecrating 
die  hair  of  their  head,  and  putting  on  a  pileus  or  cap. 
(£».,  38,  \.—8en.aA  Yirg.,Mn.,  7, 664.)  Flowers 
and  first^hiila  were  tbe  offerii^  to  bar,  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  her  name  given  m  QnA  wu  Flowtr- 
beiring  or  Garftmrf-foviiv*  "bit*  iindered  it 
Perse^ne  (Proserpina).  Tbm  DfoD^m  of  Hali- 
camaasoa  remarks,  Up6v  t&rt . .  .  ^euf  tepaveiac 
hp^t^^ofdviK,  iff  oi  fUTO^p&^ffmt  eif  1^  'EAXido 
jrAAorav  ol  fti*  'Avd^^opov,  el  Hi  4iXoffr<^avov,  al 
ti  *e(taef6vvv  KoJMOotP.  {Dion.  Hoi.,  8,  88,  where 
for  #cpttmac  we  must  evidMitlr  read  ^tpuwlac,  to 
«ait  tbe  text  in  another  part  of  Dionysinsi  8,  49,  as 
also  the  quanti^  given  bj  the  Latin  poets.)  Feronia 
Wit  alao  said  le  Save  bMO  ealled  Juno  Viigo  (Sere. 

7,789);  but  this,  according  le  ^Mngenb^, 
is  a  mere  error,  arising  from  the  SalHne  form  of  the 
name  (Heronia)  beitff  confounded  with  the  Greek  ap- 
peHatfam  for  Jnno  (Hera).  {Spanga^g,  it  V»t. 
Lot.  Ret.  Dom.,  p.  48.)  In  tbe  vicinity  of  the  tent- 
f»le  nf  Feronia,  at  toncte,  waa  another  to  the  ^od  So- 
nnua,  and  dm  vnnUp  of  tbae*  two  divioitMa  waa 
eonnaetedi  m  a  nMunrst  hf  eomnon  eoiM&OBMa> 
Henee  Mnllor  mmpbim  Umm  two  diviabiBa  srith  tha 
818 


MadaandMaataaordwEtnmiDs.  {MWUr,BnM. 

vol.  8,  p.  66.) 

FbscshnIa  (ionun)  or  FBackHmim,  a  cHv  of  Etru 
ria,  east  of  tbe  Cimmiui  Lake,  and  near  tbe  Tibet 
It  aeems  to  have  ooemuad  the  aite  of  the  modem  Gt 
U*t.  Dioi^aiDSof  Halicamasana  infttms  OS  (1,81) 
t^  diia  plaee  waa  fiiat  poaseaaed  by  tbo  Stenli,  nhi 
won  aftoward  expelled  by  the  Pelai^ ;  and  he  wii^ 
that  some  sli^t^ndiestiona  of  the  occupation  of  thif 
city  by  the  latter  pec^  might  atill  be  observed  in  bis 
day.  It  is  on  this  account,  probably,  that  Solinos  (e. 
8)  says,  it  waa  founded  by  tbe  Aigivea.  Fesceaniiiii 
is  quoted  in  tbe  annala  of  Latin  poetry  for  the  napdal 
songa,  ealled  Cans  ins  Fesceiuioa,  to  i^iicb,  aecoid- 
ita  to  Festits,  it  gave  its  name.  (Compare  Pkaf, 
16,  88.)  The  Fescennine  veiaes,  however,  derin 
their  anpellatimt,  according  to  otben,  from  the  obsceu 
deity  raacinos,  whom  it  waa  their  object  to  pnpi- 
tiate.  Traces  of  these  gross  effusions  were  to  bt 
found  at  Rome  even  in  this  latest  periods  of  tbe  en> 
pin,  more  partietilatiT  ia  the  eonpleta  wludi  the  yuRi| 
men  aaiw  at  theonptaMOf  tbebr  ftiends,and  tbeangi 
ot  the  sMdiers  who  followed  the  triumphal  cat  trf'  & 
general.  The  oriffin  of  the  Fescennine  venea  is  tob« 
traced  to  the  rudeliilarity  attendant  upon  die  cektea 
tion  of  harvest.  They  were,  therefore,  in  their 
itive  ehanwter,  a  aoit  of  made  dialosoe  apdten  ei- 
tempore,  in  iriiidi  the  acton  expoaed  oefcwo  tbdr  so- 
dienee  the  foilinga  and  viees  of  their  adveraeriea,  and. 
by  a  satirical  humour  and  merriment,  endeavonied  Ic 
raise  the  laughter  of  the  company.  They  would  seen 
to  have  speedily  run  into  ezceae,  since  one  of  tbe  lam 
of  the  Twelve  Tablea  prohibits  this  license  under  pan 
of  death ;  a  punisbment  afterward  commuted  for  beat* 
ing  with  sticks.  (Consult  HatriehM,  Versus  bUicn  ix 
Mttumorum  Casara  yriorcs  dim  compotiti,  Hilm, 
1810,  p.  6.) 

Festds,  I.  Seztus  Pompomoa  (or,  aecordina  to 
othert,  Poo^ieios),  a  grammarian,  anppoeed  to  ban 
lived  during  the  Utter  half  cf  the  thkd  centtuy.  He 
made  an  abridgment,  in  alphabetica.  crder,  of  dw  hva 
work  of  VerriuB  Flaccus,  on  the  significatioti  of  Worn* 
{"Da  Vahontm  Sign^ieatiaiu'').    Tim  alnidgnieR' 
baa  been  divided      aditon  into  80  books,  each  o 
whidi  contains  a  letter.   Featoa  has  passed  over  or 
silence  dwse  vroida  which  Teirius  had  declared  obso 
lete,  and  he  intended,  H  would  seem,  to  have  tcentef 
of  diem  in  a  separate  worit.    Sometimes  he  doea  no 
coincide  m  tbe  opinions  of  Venrins,  and  on  these  oe 
cBsiona  he  gives  nia  own  views  of  the  subject  matter 
The  abridgment  of  Featua  is  one  of  tbe  taoat  oaeh 
books  we  posseee  for  acquiring  an  accorate  knowMgf 
of  the  I^m  tongue ;  it  has  experienced,  however,  n 
some  re^ieela,  an  unhappy  lot.    It  axiated  entir  ' 
down  to  tbe  8th  centmy,  when  Paul  Winifred  coo 
ceived  the  idea  of  makii^  a  small  and  meager  extnc 
from  iL   This  eompilatKm  banceforvrard  snpf  lantac 
the  Oligiial  work  in  tbe  Ubnriee  of  the  day,  and  tbs 
latter  was  so  Ar  lost  to  modem  timea  that  bnt  a  sin- 
gle maousenpt  was  found  of  it,  and  this  an  ia^mlMt 
one,  commencing  with  the  lettnr  M.    fZHscw*-,  iVa^. 
ad  Fat.)    Aldus  Hanuciua,  into  wboee  bands  tbs 
manuscript  fell,  amalgamated  its  Contents  with  the  la 
hours  of  Paul  Winifitd,  and  made  me  work  of  tbeno^ 
which  he  printed  in  1613,  at  the  end  of  tlie  Citntmeo- 
pue  it  Perotto,   Another  indivUual,  wboee  name  ia 
unknown,  nuda  a  similsr  union,  bnt  nfit  complota 
than  that  of  Aldiw :  die  work  erf*  this  lattu  ma  pub- 
lished in  1660  by  Antonio  Agoatina,  bishop  ji  Lerida 
who  afterwaid  became  aichbtahop  trf  Satam— e.  Oth- 
er fngmenta  of  Featos  were  found  in  the  library  0I 
Cardinal  Fam^;  they  were  pobtished  by  Fnlvin 
Uisinas,  at  Rene,  in  1681.   Tbe  beet  editiona  are, 
that  of  Daeier(£i  Utmm  D^Hm),  Paris,  4to,  1681, 
thnt  of  C.  O.  Hotter*  4ta,  Lapt.,  18S9,  and 
tbak  of  Lindeanm,  in  lb*  Cerpua  Otmmmtieermm 
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Unmarmm  Ftunm,  toL  3,  4to,  Imi.,  1SS8  11. 

fNuciOB)  gOTentor  of  Judea  after  Felix,  whom  the 
Jaws  aolicited  to  condemn  Si.  Paul  or  to  order  him 
AtoJetoaaleiB.  The  apoatle'a  a{q>eal  to  Caav(the 
Emfwioi  Nero)  frwtrated  llie  intentiona  oS  both  Fw> 
-m»  and  the  Jewa.   {Aet$,  Sfi,  1,  aeqq.} 

Fm^inw,  %  anaU  atream  of  LatiniD,  nnniiiv  into 
i»  Ijn,  tad  kaainm  befov  ita  jimetioD  a  ■Mil  ^ 
ind.  Thia  idand  belonged  to  Cicero,  and  ia  the  apot 
wlwre  llw  KftM  ii  laid  of  his  dialDgaea  wiUi  Atticui 
ind  his  bra4ber  Qaintoa  on  legialatioD.  He  deacritMa 
it  Id  tho  opening  of  the  book  aa  the  pn^wrty  and  reai- 
daoce  cf  lua  niceaton,  irtw  had  lived  tbor*  Ibr  many 
gjaawttona;  be  hwelf  ma  bora  there,  A.U.C.  646. 
Tt»  IHRMHiak  ID  utotber  paaeage  of  the  aaeond  book, 
IB  mamioned  aa  temaikabla  fin  the  coldneaa  of  ita  w»- 
teza.  The  mta  ia  now  called  Fiame  dtOa  Po$Ui : 
thesdaad  haat^en  the  name  of  S.  DomemeoMM. 
(SoMmdK,  Tol.  3,  p.  366,  Mqq. — Cramer's  ArtdnU 
1Mb,  toL  8,  p.  113.) 

licvLiA  or  FtovuitA,  a  tovm  of  Latiom,  beyond 
Mont  Saear,  to  the  Dorth<tf  Rome.  CicoobadaTilla 
tber^  and  die  road  that  led  to  the  town  waa  called  Fi- 
oi^Muii,  afterward  HamaUana  Via.  {dc.,  iltt.,  13, 
3i.— Ln.,  1,88;  S,n.)  It  u  auppoaed  br  NiU^ 
to  have  atood  at  Momtt  GentiU,  about  nmo  muea  ftom 
Rone.   (iMb  Vu  iegU  Antidti,  p.  94.) 

FinniA,  a  town  of  the  Sabioea,  between  foor  and 
tmmkainm  Rome.    It  waa  at  fiiat  aodony  of  Alba 
(Die*.  BtLf  S,  64),  bat  fell  aubaeqnently  into  the  haoda 
if  tka  Etroriua,  or  more  probably  the  people  of  Vml. 
f^deoB,  accoidii^  to  Diooyaiaa  (3,  S8),  waa  conqnered 
by  Ronafaia  aoon  after  the  death  of  Tatina ;  he  repre> 
acDta  it  aa  bwif  at  that  period  a  laq;e  and  pc^iuooa 
town.   It  ande  leTeral  attsmpta  to  emaocipate  itaelf 
(ran  the  Ramaa  yoke,  aomatimea  with  the  aid  of  ^ 
fitmcuNi  at  otlien  in  coajmction  with  tho  SabiiMa. 
ita  laat  ranlt  ocaorad  A.U.C.  829,  when  the  dictator 
Amiliiia  HameKu,  after  having  Tanqnished  the  Fide- 
Batae  m  tbo  fields  atonned  dwir  city,  which  waa  aban- 
iaaei  to  the  licentioaaaeaa  of  hia  loldieiY.   (Ida.,  4, 
i.)  Prom  thia  tim«  we  hear  only  of  Fidene  aa  a  de- 
•erted  piece,  witb  a  few  conntry-aeata  in  ita  vicinity. 
(Strmbo,  Tta.—Cic.,  ie.  Ltg.  Agr.,  8,  Vi.—Horal., 
1,  S,  7.)   In  the  reign  «  Tibwiaa  a  terrible 
diaaaler  oecmred  here  br  the  fall  of  a  wooden  amphi- 
tlieatze,  dnrk^  a  ahow  of  gladiatora,  by  which  aceioent 
60,000  psaona,  aa  Tacitna  reporU  (^itii.,  A,  63%  or 
30,000,  aceeidii^  to  Soetonioa  (Tt&.,  40),  were  killed 
or  wmnded.  Froin  the  paaaage  of  Tacitua  here  cited, 
it  appeara  that  F1dei»  bad  risen  again  to  the  rank  of  a 
mcaiafki  town.   (CiMDpare  Jnanu^  10,  99.)  The 
diatapw  of  ivo  lailea,  «dneh  ancient  writera  raekoa 
betweeB  Roow  and  Fidemi,  and  the  nmaiiw  of  anti* 
onj^  vriiiefa  are  yet  to  be  aeea  there,  fix  the  eita  of 
Oiaplnee  near  CiMtd  GiubUeo.   llfMy,  VisggwAm- 
Of.,  Toi.  1^85. — Cremer't  Ane.  Holy,  vol.1,  p.  803.) 

FiDfofl  DiDa,  a  Romtn  dei^,  whose  name  often  oo- 
cna  in  adjorationa.    The  ex|»«aaion  Jlfa  dnia  ,^ltu«, 
wUeh  ia  fcnnid  ao  fre<)nently  in  the  Bomn  daaaiea,  baa 
bean  wioiuly  ezpUined.   Ftatoa  makea  dnw  fidiut 
lobe  pat  lot  Ai^jStnw,  the  ton  of  Jupiter,  i.  e.,  Hai^ 
eolea ;  be  cttea,  at  the  aame  time,  ottier  opiniona,  aa 
d»t  it  !•  the  aame  with  awearingjw  diat  Jbbm  mper 
dtKm  tcnqaoyit  (i.  e.,  iia)fidxm.  All  Iheie  etymolo- 
«H,  huwerCT,  are  decidedly  erroneous.   A  passage  in 
naatos  (jlmK,  1,  1, 8)  fomiahea  a  aafer  guide,  wnieh 
isaafbOowr*:  " Per  ihaiijtimm  juarit ;  junto mM 
widtv  mutrnm  u*$  dofm,  oMtdnitd  nga."   FMm  Ada 
puaase  w»  may  ftariy  infer,  Uiat,  in  the  phraae  mder 
I  niMifliiiatinii.  iau  is  the  same  aa  deiu  or  tUviu,  and 
jMiai  an  adjective  fumed  from  jSd«a.   Hence  dttw  Jir 
^ru,  **  tba  god  of  honour,"  or  '*  of  good  faith,"  will  be 
Ibe  aanw  u  ibe  Zevfwicno^ot  the  Greeks ;  and,  if  we 
fellow  tba  •nihori^  of  Varro,  identieal  with  the  Sabbe 
Iranw  and  RoBMi  HmdM.  ^Ymro,L.  L.,4,10.) 


FiBMOM,  a  city  d  Pioennm,  about  five  milea  Itoa 
the  aaa,  below  the  liver  Tinua.  It  was  called  Firmtua 
Picennm,  and  wu  ao  termed  probably  to  diatinguiah 
it  from  some  other  ei^  of  the  aame  name,  now  ua 
known.  CaAUom,  Orig.  e  Antich.  Fenum, 

pt  8,  p.  KL)  It  waa  cdonised,  aa  Vellaiua  Patercor 
tna  insBrma  na  (t,  14),  towards  the  ^^ip'tg  of  iht 
fint  Pnnie  vrar.  Ancient  inaeiqttiona  give  it  ua  nam* 
of  Cokmia  Aagnata  Firma.  The  modem  town  of  Fer- 
mo  ia  yet  a  place  of  aome  note  in  the  Marza  £Aiuo- 
m;  and  the  Porto  d*  Ftmo  anawoa  to  the  Gaidal 
Inm  Finnanonuu  of  PUiqr  ^  18. — Cnma'a  ilfwinil 
Xca&r,  vol.  1,  p.  S88). 

nuiaa  at  Fitufn,  one  of  thoae  cphamenl  Roman 
empflfora  known  in  hiatoiy  \n  the  name  of  tyranta,  be- 
eaoee  they  irere  noorpera  of  empire  nnder  legitimala 
aovereigna.  He  waa  bora  in  Seleocia  in  Syria,  and 
owned  extensive  poasessions  in  Egypt  Urged  on  by 
the  impetooaity  and  love  of  chance  peculUr  to  the 
Egyptian  Greua,  he  aeised  v^aa  Alexandrea,  and  a»- 
Bumed  the  tills  of  Angnatna,  one  of  hia  otqecu  being 
to  aid  the  eaose  of  Zenobia,  who  had  ulretdy  been  coQ- 
quared  by  Aorelian,  but  whose  power  waa  still  not  com* 
[detely  overthrown.  Anrelian  marched  againat  Fir* 
mna  with  hia  nsnal  rapidity,  defeated  him,  took  him 
pnsoaeT,  and  inflicted  on  him  the  punishment  of  the 
cioaa.  Firmus  is  deaeribed  as  having  been  of  ez- 
tiaordinaty  stature  and  atiengtb  of  .body.  His  aqwct 
waa  BO  fbibidding  that  be  obuinad  in  derision  the  Bur 
name  of  Oyelona.   (ropiic.,  Vit.  Firm,) 

FiBOLLoa,  uiat  part  of  the  efaaio  <tf  'Sm  Apennines 
which  aepaiatea  the  Sabinea  from  Picennm.  {PUjl, 
S,  IS.)  liEonnt  Fiacellua  waa  rapoitdfl  by  Varro  to 
be  the  only  not  is  Italy  in  which  wild  goat*  wen  to 
be  found.    {Varro,  R.R.,%\.) 

Flaooob,  I.  a  poet.  (  Vtd.  Valerina.)— II.  Vaniua,  a 
gniDDarian,  tottw  to  the  two  gnodsona  of  Augustus, 
and  antbor  of  a  warit  entitled  "Ds  Fiirionim  Sign^- 
caiiotu."  {Vid.  Festns,  I.)— III.  One  of  the  names 
of  Horace.   (Fid.  Hoiatius.) 

FlahimIa  Via,  one  of  the  Roman  roade.  It  wu 
constniGtfld  by  C.  Flaminins  when  censra  (A.U.C. 
683,  B.C.  831),  and  was  carried,  in  the  first  inetance, 
from  Rome  to  Naraia ;  whence  it  branched  off  in  two 
directions,  toMevaniaandSpoletum,  uniting,  however, 
again  at  Fulginia.  From  wis  place  it  continued  ita 
cooraeto  Nnceria,  and  was  there  divided  a  second  tino, 
one  branch  striking  off  throuf^  Picennm  to  Ancona ; 
whence  it  followed  the  coaat  to  Fannm  Fortnns;  hare 
it  met  the  other  branch,  which  pasaed  the  Apenntnea 
more  to  the  north,  and  descended  upon  the  sea  hr  the 
paae  of  Petra  P^tuaa  and  Forma  Seo^ironii.  These 
two  nada,  thna  reonited,  tecminatad  at  Ariminnm. 
{Cramer' M  Ane.  IttUy,  voL  I,  p.  893.) 

FtAaiMlua,  C.  Naros,  was  consul  A-U-C.  631  and 
687(B.C.  3S8and817).   Havingbeenaent  thia  latter 

J ear  againat  Hanniiial,  iiia  impatuona  character  urged 
im  to  hazard  Uie  battle  of  the  Lake  Trasymenua,  in 
which  conflict  he  vras  alain,  with  the  neater  part  of  hia 
army.   (Ltv.,  33,  8.— Air.,  3,  t.—VaL  Jbu^  1, 8.) 

FuHiNiND'B,Ti-raaQinirrnra,w«aniadaeoDaal  B.C. 
196,  before  be  waa  thirtjr  yeara  of  age,  and  had  tha 
province  of  Macedonia  aanfpted  to  him,  with  the  chaqa 
of  continoii^  the  war  sgsmst  Hiilip,  which  had  now 
lasted  for  two  years,  without  any  definite  snceeea  on' 
the  part  of  die  Romans.  In  his  fiiat  campaign  iw  diovo 
Philip  from  the  banka  of  the  AoBs,  and,  among  olhv 
important  nurremanta,  aucceeded  in  detadiiag  tha 
AcDMna  ftam  tha  Macedonian  alliaoce.  In  the  ftd- 
lowing  year  Flamiiunia,  being  confirmed  bytbeaeoat* 
in  hiB  comnuod  as  proeonsnl,  before  commencing  hoa- 
Uliijea  afresh,  held  a  cmference  with  Philip  on  the  coaat 
of  the  Maliac  OaU;  and  alkmed  him  to  aend  ambaasar 
dors  to  Rome  to  negotiate  a  peace.  Thaae  mbb^ 
tkma,  bowevw,  provuw  froitlcMs,  Flaminmoa  oaaidwa 
vOo  ThoaMly,  iA«a  ffUHf  had  taken  upa  poattian, 
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mi  totiUjr  d«rnted  him  in  th«  battla  (tf  OfnomxphMr 
Is,  in  a  apot  broken  by  snuU  hilU,  between  Phei*  and 
Luiaaa.  The  Macedoniaos  k»et  8000  killed  and  5000 
[vtWHiere.  After  gnntitv  pMce  to  the  MacedooiaD 
DBooaieh  ni  Mran  and  BimiiUatiiiff  teim,  FUmini- 
vm  was  eontfaitied  in  Us  eoraauuu  Sat  aoMber  year, 
B.C.  19%  to  aee  these  conditions  exeetUed.  Id  that 
jaai,  at  (be  meeting  of  tiie  letbouan  Games,  where 
mnltitudea  bad  assembled  from  cToiy  part  of  Greece, 
FlamininoB  caused  a  crier  to  proclaim, "  tbst  the  senate 
and  peojde  of  Rome,  and  ibeu  commander  Titoa  Qain- 
tina,  btvins  nibdacd  Philip  and  the  Macedooiaos,  re- 
stwed  tbeCoriDtbiaiia,  Plwcians,  Locriana,  Enbcmna, 
Hiesaaliaiia,  Achmna,  dtc.,  to  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, and  to  the  enjoyment  of  tbair  own  laws." 
Bursts  of  acclamation  followed  (his  annonncament,  and 
the  crowd  pressed  forward  to  express  their  gratitude 
to  Flamiuinna,  whose  conduct  throogbout  these  mem- 
orable transaction''  was  marked  by  It  wisdom,  modera- 
tion, and  liberality  aeldom  found  united  in  a  victorioua 
Roman  generaL  He  wsv  thus  Uw  means  of  ^otiaet- 
ing  the  independence  of  tbe  Greek  states  for  half  a  cen- 
tory  longer.  In  the  following  year,  B.C.  105,Flamini> 
DOS  was  mtrusted  with  the  war  aninat  Nabis,  tyrant  of 
Lscedamon,  who  bad  treacheroudy  seized  on  tbe  city  of 
Algos.  The  Roman  commander  marched  into  Laco- 
nia,  and  laid  sic^  to  Sparta,  but  he  met  with  a  brave 
nsistance,  and  at  last  agreed  to  grant  peace  to  Nabis, 
on  condition  that  he  sboold  give  up  Aigos  and  all  the 
oUier  places  which  he  had  nsntped,  aiw  restore  their 
lands  to  tbe  descendants  of  tne  Mesaanians.  His 
motives  for  granting  peace  to  Nabis  were,  he  said,  part- 
ly to  prevent  (be  t&stniction  <tf  one  of  the  most  illus- 
tiious  of  tiw  Greek  citie^  and  partly  the  great  prepara- 
tiona  which  AntiocbnSi  king  of  Syria,  was  then  making 
on  tho  coast  of  Aria.  lAry  auggeats,  as  another  prol^ 
able  nason,  that  Flamminus  wubed  to  terminate  tbe 
war  himself,  and  not  to  give  time  to  a  new  consul  to 
•OMEseds  him  and  reap  the  bononrs  of  tbe  victory. 
The  senate  confirmed  tbe  peace  with  Nabis,  and  in  the 
following  year,  IM  B.C.,  Fhmininus,  having  settled 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  pcqwred  to  return  to  Italy. 
Having  repaired  to  Corinth,  when  deputations  from  all 
the  Grecian  cities  had  assembled,  be  took  a  friendly 
leave  of  them,  withdrew  his  garrisons  from  all  their 
cftiea,  and  left  Uiem  to  the  enjtmnent  of  their  own 
freedom.  On  retaining  to  Italy,  both  be  and  his  sol- 
diers were  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy, 
and  tbe  senate  decreed  him  a  triamph  for  three  days. 
Before  the  car  of  Flamininua,  in  tbe  celebration  of  this 
•rioni^  appeand,  among  the  hoaU^es*  Demetrinsson 
af  Philip,  and  Armenes  sod  of  Nabis,  and  in  the  rear 
Ibllowea  tbe  Roman  prisonen,  who  had  been  sold  as 
alsves  to  tbe  Greeks  by  Hannibal  during  the  second 
Punic  war,  and  whose  liberation  Flaminmus  had  ob- 
tained from  the  gratitude  of  the  Grecian  states.  Tbe 
Acbaans  slono  are  said  to  have  liberated  1800,  for 
whom  they  jwid  100  ulenis  as  oompenaation-money 
to  tiwir  masters.  Altogether,  there  was  never,  per- 
haps, 8  Roman  triumph  so  aatiahetCHT  as  this  to  all 
parties,  and  so  little  ooensive  to  the  feelii^of  hnman- 
Uy.  In  tbe  year  183  B.C.,  Flamininns  was  sent  to 
Pnsiaa,  king  of  Bithynia,  upon  tbe  ungracioua  mission 
of  demanding  tbe  person  of  Hannibal,  then  in  his  old 
age,  and  ai^uree  at  the  cooit  of  Fttisiaa.  moo- 
arch  was  prevailed  upon  to  violate  the  claims  of  boapt- 
tali^,  but  the  Carthaginian  prevented  his  tKacbery 
deatroyuijg  himself  with  poiaon.  In  the  year  168 
B.C.,  Flsmininus  was  made  augur,  in  the  room  of  C. 
Claodius  deceased.  {Ln.,  45, 44.)  After  this  he  is 
no  longer  mentioned  to  biatory.  {Plvi.,  Vit.  Komrn.) 
— n.  Lucius,  brother  of  the  preceding,  commanded  tbe 
Rmnan  fieet  during  iht  first  campaign  of  Quintius,  and 
seoored  tfae  coasts  of  Eubcsa,  Cormih,  and  other  dis- 
tricts at  ^tt  time  allied  or  subject  to  the  King  of 
Haiadonia.  H«  was  afierwardeneUed  from 'htsen- 
•90 


ate  by  Cato,  when  cenaor,  ibr  havmg  ^Ul  to  daatk 
Gallic  [nisoner  to  gratify  a  minion  nf  bia.   (PIst.,  Vtf 

FLAMATlcaa  SiHVS,  •  gulf  IjFing  between  latrit  UM 
Libainta,  in  the  Adiiatie.  It  was  also  crikd  PotMi- 
cus  Sinus,  from  tbe  town  of  Pols  in  its  viciai^.  Tk 
name  Flanaticus  was  derived  from  ttH  Btyaoaat  t«m 
of  Flano.  The  modem  appellauoa  is  tbe  Grit  ri 
Quanutro.   {PUk.,  9,  19.) 

Flamo,  a  town  on  Uta  lUyrian  side  of  the  Sinus  Fla- 
naticus, and  giving  naioe  to  the  golf.  (SlcpL  Bi/z^ 
I.  «.)   Tbe  modem  name  is  fVoMomt. 

Flbvob,  a  caari  intersecting  tbe  conntiy  of  tbe  hi- 
sii,  made  by  Dmaos.  This  in  time  expanded  to  soch 
a  degree  as  to  form  a  eonaidenbls  lake  w  laguM 
whose  issue  to  tfae  sea  was  fortified  by  a  ctstle  bett- 
ing tbe  same  name.  Thia  ]agune,haTii^  been,  in  pisg- 
I  ress  of  time,  much  increased  by  tbe  sea,  aunnwd  tbe 
name  if  Zuydtr  Zee,  or  the  Southern  Sea;  and  ol 
sevenf  channela  which  afford  entrance  to  the  oceso, 
tbu  named  VIU  bidieatea  the  geaoine  «mia  of  da 
FloTus.  (Taat.,An».f%  6;  4,  TX-^Phi^ 4, 16.- 
Mda,  3>  8.} 

Flobi,  the  goddesB  of  Bowers.  She  wm  a  veiy 
ancient  Italian  deity,  being  one  of  those  said  to  hivs 
been  worshipped  by  Tatiua.  Her  festival  was  temied 
FloraUttt  and  was  eririnated  at  tbe  end  of  April  and 
beginniiv  of  Mav.  It  giMtb  degeoentad.  bmter, 
in  the  course  of  time,  and  oecanw  so  oflenttve  (s 
polity  as  not  to  bear  the  presence  of  virtuoua  cbtno- 
tera.  The  story  of  Cato  the  Censor  in  retetioo  U 
this  festival,  is  well  known.  (ViU.  Mms,  %  10.1 
The  Romans,  who  in  general  diaplayed  ven  little  ele- 
gance of  imagination  in  the  onsins  which  tn^  iinst- 
ed  for  their  deities,  said  that  Fbn  had  been  a  courte- 
san, who,  having  acqnired  immense  wealth  (at  RoM 
in  tbe  early  days  of  the  republic  !),  lefi  it  to  tbs  Ro- 
man people,  on  condit'on  of  their  alwv^s  eelebnlin^ 
her  birthday  with  feasts.  (PUt.,  Qua*t.  Rom.,  3£ 
— Lactaia.,  1,  34.)  Flora  being  an  ancient,  anginal 
Latin  deity,  was  addressed  by  the  honorific  title  of 
Jtfo/er,  "Mother."  (Cic.  m  V«rr.,  5,  l^—Lnad., 
5, 738.— iCeviffw,  ad  Os.,  Fatt.,  6, 183,  nqq  —U-. 
Mythdory,  p.  A  name  aammsd    a  cour 

tesan  at  Rone.   iPbit.,  Ftf.  Pomp.) 

FloralTi,  games  in  honour  of  Flora  at  Rome. 
{Vid.  Flora.) 

FlorkktIa,  a  town  of  Etraris,  on  tbe  river  Anui 
now  Florence,  or,  as  the  Italians  call  tbe  name,  Ftrenxt. 
It  hu  no  preteosimis  to  a  foundation  of  great  antiqai- 
^,  as  we  find  no  mention  made  of  it  boon  the  tiot 
nCesar,  bv  whom  Fnmtinas  says  it  m*  crioniicd, 
unless  we  toink,  with  Clnverins,  that  the  town  called 
Fluentia  by  Floras  (1.  3),  and  mentioned  with  mmj 
other  distingniriied  cities,  aa  havins  severely  snfo- 
ed  in  the  civil  wars  of  Sylla  and  Marina,  might  be 
identi&ed  with  it.  However  that  may  be.  we  find 
distinct  mention  made  of  Florentia  in  the  Mian  of  Ti- 
bonus ;  when,  as  Tacitus  informs  us,  the  inhsliitstita 
of  that  city  petiUoned  that  the  waters  of  the  Claius,  a 
river  which  was  very  injurious  from  its  perpetual  iu- 
nndations,  might  be  carried  off  into  the  Amus.  (Tec, 
.^mi.,  1,  79.— Compare  Flin.,  3,  5.)  At  a  later  peri 
qd  this  ci^  was  destroyed  by  Totila,  uid  rebuilt  by 
Chariemagne.    (Cnuncr's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  183.) 

FLdaus,  I.  L.  AKN.SDa,  a  Latin  historian,  born,  sc  - 
cording  to  the  common  opinion,  in  Spain,  but,  as  c^ms 
maintain,  in  Gaul,  and  who  wrote  in  tbe  reign  of  Tra- 
jan. He  waa  atill  living  in  tho  time  of  Hadrian,  and 
ia  perhaps  the  same  individual  to  whom,  according  to 
Spartianna,  thia  emperor  addressed  some  i^Mitive  va 
ses.  By  some  critics  also  be  is  regarded  as  the  as 
thor  of  the  Perngitmm  Venerit.  A  modem  [dtilolo- 
siBt,  "Iltxe,  has  attempted  to  prove  that  the  bistoiisn 
Flocns  lived  in  tbe  time  of  Angostua^  mod  that  he  i 
identical  with  tbe  Lncina  Innioa  Floras  to  whom  tb« 
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ee  lu  KUiMMd  two  of  his  epiitlM.   It  it  tia«  Hmt 
•ome  mmnecripta  ghre  the  butoriftn  the  name  of  Julias ; 
in  Older,  bowerer,  to  admit  the  bypotheiia  of  Titce, 
M  But  I'vud  ■>  interpolated  a  pamge  of  the  Pn>- 
Hoini  of  Ykmrn,  wfaera  mentkn  u  nwde  of  Itejan. 
(Goonlt  Oe  woric  ofTtet,        £>(loflie  mwK  JIo- 
Btamnm,  pue  mi  nomitu  Lueii  Amai,  tm  Florid 
Semem  ftriKr,  aiate  fmbaitiiiuima,  vera  mtetore, 
eperit  antiqui  forma,"  Lmcii,  ]804,  8to.)  Florua 
Ma  le/t  m  tu  abridgment  of  Roman  Hiatorf,  entitled 
'*£^iUm*  i*  gMit  Roamonm,"  divided  into  fboi 
boofcf. .  It  ftwnmnwia  witli  the  oogia  of  Rnu^  and 
nteada  ta  A.U.C.  T86,  wbcn  Angaatiw  oloaed  Che 
IflBda  of  Janiu,  a  ceieminiv  which  bad  not  taken  place 
te  SU  yeart  jKeviona.   lliia  work  ia  an  extract  not 
nerdy  nom  Livy,  bnt  from  many  other  ancient  hi»- 
totiana,  no  pan     iriioae  works  any  longer  temain. 
It  u  Imb  a  hiatMT  than  an  eulogium  on  the  Roman 
peepb,  wnCten  wita' dagaoee,  bat,  at  the  same  time,  in 
u  ontorical  style,  and  not  witbont  afieetatiiHi.  Of- 
ICDtiBa  facta  an  merely  hinted  at,  events  are  pasaed 
am  with  a  flouriah  of  riwtoiic ;  while  the  declamatory 
lone  wfatcb  everywhere  prevails,  and  the  concise  and 
■aetentioua  {dmsea  in  which  be  is  fond  of  indulging, 
i^iait  an  air  of  coldneas  to  bis  writings,  and  render 
iboB  mODotoDOQB,  asd  sometimes  obscure.  Floras 
Uuwise  commits  maoy  errors  of  a  geographical  natoro, 
md  oe  Buiy  occasions  is  dofiMtive  in  pmiu  of  chro- 
Mbn.  Hia  text  has  ntebedu  in  a  very  comipt  state, 
and  uooDds  with  inte^olations. — Some  mannacripta 
give  to  lbs  author  of  tbis  work  the  name  of  Seneca : 
m  fact,  a  branch  of  the  Annean  family  bore  the  name 
of  Seneca ;  sad  tbere  is  even  reason  to  beUeve  that 
das  fami^  lotdt  iodisciintnately  the  surname  of  Sene- 
ca «r  Flms.  (Conaoh  Wenudorff,  Poet.  Lot.  Min., 
voL  ^  p.  4SSL)  From  this  title,  as  oiTen  by  certain 
anansaipu,  and  from  a  paaaam  of  Lactantiua,  some 
.ritiea  have  cooclnded  that  tbe^ulome  it  Uie  work  of 
Seneca  the  philosopher.    Lactantiua  (iruf.  dtein.,  7, 
j'fi)  wys,  that  Seneca  divided  the  history  of  Ibe  Ro- 
Bta  peonle  into  four  poiiodt ;  that  of  innmcy,  voutb, 
wmoai,  aad  aU  age.   Thit  divimn  oeoors  also  in 
Flora,  bat  in  no  otbn  writer  of  antiouity,  wUeh  would 
taui  to  stmgtben  tbe  opinion  that  Lactantios  has  ci- 
'.cd  Floras  nnder  tbe  name  of  Seneca.   To  Utia,  how- 
ever, it  nay  be  objected,  that,  though  Florus  adopta 
four  periods  or  dirisions  in  his  vrork,  his  arraiwement 
is  notexact^  the  same  with  that  mentioned  by  Lactan- 
tias;  baNieii  noms  tnigbt  have  bmrowed  from  Sen- 
eca.  The  bast  edition  of  FImus  is  that  of  Daker, 
Ugd.  Bat.,  Vm,  and  1744.  S  voU.  Svo.   Tbe  edi- 
tion of  Fiscber  is  also  valuable,  Lif$.,  1760,  8vo. 
{Seiai^  MiML  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  S,  p.  889,  taq.—BHtr, 
Geack.  RSm.  lAt.,  vol.  1,  p.  462,  atqq.)—ll.  A  yonng 
Romeo,  tbe  friend  of  Horace,  who  accompanted  Ti- 
jenns  in  his  eipedition  into  Dalmatia  (A.U.C.  731), 
wd  sabeeqeently  into  Aimenia  (A.U.C.  734).  Hor- 
ace aildiesses  two  e|Hstles  to  him  (1,  8,  and  S,  3). 
Sone  make  him  tb^  tame  with  Haras  tbe  H«toHfm, 
iCoaMbpfeeediDgiMele.) 
FoiM  Sous.    YU.  Aninon. 
FovTBios,  CirlTO,  I,  an  intimate  ^nd  of  Horace, 
aad  tdw,  in  tbe  conference  at  BrandiBium,  acted  for 
Amonv.  vrinle  Hmeua  bad  charge  of  the  intereata  of 
Oetanns.    {StraL,  Sat.,  1,  S.  ».}— II.  A  RomAn 
■bo  laiaed  eoiMiwtions  ia  Gernvany  during  the  reign 
«r  GaAa.    He  was  put  to  death  by  die  Ueoteaanto 
^atimed  then,  before  even  wdera  reaebed  tbem  fhan 
aoiaa.    (Tacit.,  But.,  I,  7.) 

Foaatx,  a  town  of  Latium,  to  the  nOTtbeast  of  Caie- 
ta.  It  was  a  place  of  jpeat  antiquity,  and  ia  looked 
opoo  bj  the  most  ancient  writers  aa  tbe  abode  and 
capital  of  the-L»stiygOBes,  ofwbtcb  Homer  speaks  in 
llw  Odyaaey,  and  where  his  hero  met  with  ao  inhoqu- 
laiila  a  reception.  The  deecription  of  the  place,  how- 
•nr,  W  «o  indafiaitf,  iboag^  it  may  agree  u  the  pio 


dpal  fsattma,  that,  unless  the  eonaenting  voice  of  to- 
tiqnity  bad  fixed  upon  this  nxtt  as  the  scene  of  Ulys- 
ses' msaster,  we  could  have  bod  no  clew  for  discover ' 
ing  in  Formia  tbe  seat  of  these  aavage  cannibala 
Eveiy  one,  however,  ia  ut  libacty  to  indowe  his  bncy 
wilb  the  supposition  that  tbe  harbour  wucb  liomcz 
describes  was  actually  that  of  Gotta  (the  aneient  For- 
mia), and  he  may  there  reet^piise  in  it  Uie  towering 
rocks,  tbe  prominent  shores,  and  the  narrow  entrance. 
(OdyM.,  10,  aO.—Eualace'a  Clattieal  Tout,  vol.  2,  p. 
367.)  According  to  Statabo  (288).  Formie  was  a  La- 
conian  colonr,  and  its  first  ajmellatioD  was  Hoimis,  in 
allati<m  to  tne  excellent  tncborage  which  its  port  af- 
forded to  veeseb.  (ComiMre  Pfin.,  3,  5.)  Thisphce* 
however  is  chiefly  interesting  from  having  been  kn^ 
a  favoiaite  resioeLce  of  Cicero,  and  finally  the  scone  of 
tbe  txsgica  event  which  terminated  bis  existence.  He 
sometimes  talks  of  bis  retreat  here  as  bis  Caietan  vil- 
la (Ep.  ad  Aa.,  1,  S,  and  3),  but  more  commonly  terms 
it  bis  rormiaDum.  He  appeara  to  have  resided  tliere 
during  the  most  turbulent  put  of  the  civil  war  betwem 
Cnsar  and  Pompey ;  for,  in  one  of  bis  letters  to  AtU- 
cus  (7, 8),  he  mentions  a  long  conference  be  held  with 
tbe  latter  at  this  place,  and  from  which  he  inferred  that 
no  alternative  was  left  but  that  of  war.  In  tbe  roign 
of  Augustus  we  find  Formie  distingniahed  as  the  birSi- 
place  and  residence  (rf  Mamuoa,  a  Roman  senator  ol 
enonnous  wealth :  hence  the  appaUation  bv  which  Hor- 
ace designates  it  In  tbe  narrative  of  Us  journey  to 
Bnindisinm,  **ln  Memuirsrum  Ituti  deinde  urbe  «i»> 
nemiu,"  dec.  {Sat.,  I,  5,  37.)  Tbe  retirement. and 
ease  which  tbis  delightful  spot  aSbrded  is  well  descri 
bed  by  Martial  (Ep..  10,  80).  The  Formian  hills 
are  otlen  extolled  for  tlie  superior  wine  which  they  pro- 
duced. iHonl.,  Oi.,  I,  M.—U.  ibid.,  16.)  Tbe 
modem  name  of  Fninia  la  JCbbiiKGaete.  (Cramei'$ 
AndaU  Itafy,  vol.  8,  p.  1S6.) 

Foihiakox,  a  villa  of  Cicero  near  Fomiin,  ceai 
which  tbe  orator  was  assassinated.   (Yid.  Formia.) 

FoihIo,  a  small  river  of  Venetia,  now  the  Buam, 
considered  before  the  reign  of  Augustas  aa  the  bonitd- 
anr  of  Italy  towuda  iu  nort^esstem- extremity; -bnt, 
when  Hiama  was  included  in  Cisalpine  Gaal,  this  lim- 
it was  removed  to  tbe  little  river  Arsis.  (PItK.,  3, 18.) 

FoaTUHA  (in  Greek  Tvxn\  the  Goddess  of  Fortone* 
or  that  unseen  power  which  waa  believed  to  exercise 
such  arbitrary  dominion  over  human  afiairs.  By  Heai- 
od  and  by  one  of  tbe  Homeride  [Theog.,  260. — Horn., 
Hymn,  ad  Cer.,  4S0)  she  ia  cUsaed  among  tbe  Ocean 
nymphs.  Pindar  in  one  place  (Of.,  13,  i)  calls  her 
"  tbe  child  of  Jupiter  i^tfaerina elaewhere  be  aays 
that  she  is  one  of  tbe  Destinies.  {Frag.,  hictrt.,  76.) 
Alcman  called  her  the  sister  of  Law  and  Persua- 
sion, and  dangbter  of  Forethought  (Upodtfieia. — Ap. 
PhU.  de  Fort.  Rom.,  4).  In  ber  temple  at  Tfaebea 
Fortune  held  Wealth  (IIAovror)  in  her  arms,  whether 
as  mother  or  nurse  was  uncertain.  (Pousan.,  9,  16.) 
The  inue  of  this  goddess  made  by  Buptlus  for  tbe 
people  ofSmyrna  fata  a  bemispbere  (ir^Aof)  on  its  bead, 
andabomof  Anultbsainitaband.  {Patuan.,4,  90^ 
6.— Commre  SiebdiM,  ad  Pevmn.,  8,  10,  4.)  Tbe 
Goddess  Fortune  was,  however,  of  much  greater  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  the  Italians  than  m  tboae  tA 
tbeGreeka.  Under  the  name  of  Nortiaabo  waa  adored 
in  Etniria.  She  waa  alao  wocriiqqked  at  Antnim, 
where  ahe  had  a  a|dendid  temple,  at  Pmneste,  and  elea- 
where.  At  Rome  there  were  two  temples  to  her,  both 
ascribed  to  Servius  Tulliua,  the  one  ot  Bona  or  Virg» 
Foriuna,  the  other  of  Fan  Forttma.  (Onif,  FatL.  9, 
6a9,$eqq.—KrigMt^,adIee.~-U.,MyUub^,  f.Mt, 
583.) 

FoKTUNATA  Imsuljb,  isltnds  lying  ofi"  tbe  weatori 
coast  of  AGcica,  aitd  deriving  their  name  fram  their  ra> 
nwAfhU  beauty,  and  the  abundance  of  all  thinss  de- 
sirtble  irineb  they  were  suppoeed  to  conuin.  Th« 
cliinita  wan  ona  omUinal  aptmg.  tbeir  soil  wat  covend 
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<vifa  etenal  Terdure,  and  bloomed  with  the  ochMt 
Sowen  i  while  the  piQductioiu  of  earth  wen  poond 
forth  awmtineons^  u>  the  utmost  profouon.  The  le- 
gendthe  laUod  of  the  Bleased  in  the  Western  Oceen 
voay  poaaibly  have  ffivoD  rite  to  the  tale  of  the  Forto- 
nate  lalands.  Elyiiiim.) — Manj  at  the  preaent 
day  regard  the  Fortonate  Islands  of  antianity  aa  geo- 

Spfaieal  realities.  Some  make  them  ioentical  with 
CoMms,  and  this  t^ioioD  ia  raonoded  apon  the 
•itiution  iod  tempeFatnteef  thaa«idRiNla,ai>dr  thade- 
Ueioaa  firuita  wbieh  th^  ptodiMi.  (Flw.,  fl;  3S.— 
iKod.  Sie.,6,  19.) 

FSbith  RDMiMua,  Veliu  vel  Magmm,  a  large  open 
qMce  between  the  Capitoliue  and  I^atbe  Hilt^  caQed 
until  lately  Camfo  Yaecmo,  or  the  Cow-fiekt,  or  mar^ 
ket.  The  Italiajia,  bowover,  have  grown  asbuned  of 
•0  Tolgar  a  name,  and  lum  neUmd  to  the  place  ite 
•DcieDt  appellatimi  of  Fomm  Ronaoam.  It  ia  now 
a  mere  open  spaoe,  strewed  for  the  most  part  with 
raiu.  It  is  collected  from  Livy  (1,  IS)  and  Dio- 
tvraiua  of  Hahcamasaos  (S,  66),  that  the  Foram  was 
situate  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  Hills ;  and 
&em  Vitnnine  we  lean  that  iu  shape  waa  that  of  a 
rwtan^,  the  length  of  which  exceeded  the  breadth  by 
ooe  third.  From  these  data,  which  agree  with  otbor 
incidental  circumataneee,  it  is  genemrr  tfaoa^  that 
the  finu  an^ee  of  the  Roman  f«nm  were  formed  by 
the  arch  of  Sevems  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol ;  the 
Fabian  arch,  at  the  terminattoQ  of  the  Via  Sacim; 
the  church  of  St.  Theodore,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine ;  and  that  of  the  Cmuolitrioiu,  below  the  Capi- 
tol. Here  the  aaaembtiea  of  the  pe«>ple  need  general- 
^  to  be  held,  and  here  also  joatiea  waa  admiustered, 
ud  paUic  buafaiesa  tnnaactad.  It  was  fimoed  by 
Romolos,  and  aonounded  wiUi  portieoea,  ^pa,  and 
Muldii^byTaiqoiniasPrisene.  (X>w.,I,35. — Dimt. 
Bal.f  8, 67.)  Around  tbe  Fonun  were  built  spacious 
balla,  called  Basilicn,  where  courta  of  justice  nu^t 
sit,  and  other  public  bwiDesB  be  transacted,  ^e 
nrMODt  anrfaea  of  tba.Fonui  is  from  fiftaeo  to  twenty 
Mac  abon  ila  aneiant  leral. — There  was  only  oneFot- 
nm  under  the  r«iublieiCM8T  added  another;  An- 
enstus  a  third ;  a  wnith  waa  begun  by  Domitian,  and 
Sniahed  by  Nerva,  after  whom  it  was  named.  But  the 
moat  ^ilendid  was  that  of  Trajan,  adorned  wiih  tbe 
spoils  be  bad  taken  in  war.  Besides  these,  there  were 
vsrioas /era  or  places  when  commodities  were  sold. 

Fonoii,  a  name  given  in  Rmnan  geanaj^  to  many 
places  where  there  wss  either  a  public  market,  oi 
where  the  praator  held  his  court  (Forum  tite  Cotwcm- 
t*M) ;  of  these  tbe  mort  impiurtaot  were :  I.  Forum, 
a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  Appian  Way,  about  twen^- 
thne  miles  from  Aricia,  ana  aizteei)  from  Tree  Ta- 
banus.  It  is  mentioned  by  St  Paul  in  the  account  of 
his  jomaj  to  Rome  (Acta,  98,  16),  and  ia  alao  well 
known  as  Horace'a  aecood  ipstiiig*place  in  his  jour- 
ney to  Brandisium.  Holstenius  ain  Conadini  agree 
in  fizing  tbe  position  of  Forum  Appii  at  Caaarim  ii 
Santa  Ifaria.  But  D'Anville,  from  an  exact  compo- 
tation  of  distances  snd  relative  posibons,  ioclinee  to 
pbce  it  St  Borgo  Lango,  near  Trgwnii,  on  the  pieswit 
mad  (Altai.  Geagr.  it  P2talia,  p.  186) ;  and  he  would 
saem  to  be  comet,  e^iecisUy  aa  it  mpaaia  clear  from 
Itaaee,  that  here  it  waa  usual  to  anbarit  on  a  canal, 
which  tan  parallel  to  the  Via  A^ia,  and  which  waa 
called  Decennovinm,  its  length  being  nineteen  miles. 
(iVtMop.,  Rar.  Got.,  1.  3.)  Vestioea  of  this  canal 
may  still  be  ttaoed  a  little  beyond  Borgo  Lungo.  It 
most  be  obsened,  too,  that  the  name  of  tlua  modem 
well  with  the  idea  wfaicb  Horace 
^Tes  u>  of  Fonun  AppiL  —  II.  Altienl,  a  town  of 
Gallia  Ctsalpnia,  mentSmad  by  Tacitus  {Siat^  3, 6). 
GlaTuioe  conceives,  with  eonsidetable  probability, 
that  thia  ancient  town  occopied  the  present  aito  of 
Arraro,  that  modem  name  being  ariaenily  a  corrop- 
lim  oi  Forum  Allieoi,  eontraoiea  to  Fotuo*  Ardi.— 


m.  AiiialU,«towaef£tEuIa.iwir  JKmtato  IC^, 
Cat.,  1 , 9.)— -TV.  Claodii,  another  in  Etnuia,  now  Ori^ 
la. — V.  Coinelii,  anotbu',  now  Iau>la,  in  the  Paps*a 
donmiotis.  (PtiHg,  3,  16.— Cic,  Ep.  ad  Fam^  19, 
5.)— VI.  Domitii,  a  town  of  Gaol,  now  Framtignam, 
in  Laiwnedoe. — VII.  Flaniui,  a  town  of  Umfaiia, 
DOW  Sa»  Gioaatu.  {PUu.,  8,  14.)~VUI.  Gallonun, 
a  town  of  Gallia  Tooata,  now  Ca»td  Franco,  ia  ths 
Bologneae.  (Cic,  &.  ad  Faxh.,  10,  30.)— IX  Jolii 
a  town  of  VeMtia,  caued  FarmJiaKna  mria,  now  As- 
ait.— X.  Jnlii,  a  town  of  Gallia  NadMHKaaiB,  aioiv 
Frma,  in  Praveoce.   (Cte.,  Ef  .  ad  Famt^  10,  17.) 

Foai,  a  pec^  of  Germany,  lying  north  of  the  Cb». 
rusci,  ^ng  the  Viaurgis  or  Weser.  Tliey  shared  the 
fato  of  tbe  Ohcruaci  when  the  Laogoban^  conqsared 
the  latter  pea)de.  Tbe^  an  sDj^aaed  to  have  bsM 
a  branch  of  tbe  Chmsci.  {iUtimeft,  Oaogr^  raL  8^ 
p.  176,  208.) 

Fossa,  I.  the  atnita  of  Bomfaa»,  between  Cooiea 
and  Sardinia,  called  alao  Taphroa.  {Ptin.,Z,9.y—U. 
Drosi,  a  canal  ei(^t  milea  in  length,  opeoed  bv  Druaam 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  YseeL  [Yid.  JDnisas,  I.)— III. 
S^listina,  one  of  the  mmitbs  of  tbe  Po,  now  tbe  JP» 
grwada.  It  is  apfim  of  aa  a  Teiy  eooaidarafala  canal, 
bavic^  serra  anna  or  cuts,  eaUed  Msno,  fw 

Foaaumta  Phlutmm.  Hiese  were  dnwn  off  fron  it 
to  the  sea.  He  works  in  qneetim  were  ondartakca 
l^the  Tuacans,  for  the  poipoee  of  draining  the  mardiy 
gtonnda  about  Hadria.  Masocehi  sees  m  the  tana 
PAtlifftfus  traces  of  a  r^ennee  to  Fbomicia.  (JCa- 
20cck.,  Diatert.  CorUn.,  vol  8,  diu.  1,  Oatr.  1,  da 
aetuMari.) 

Foaalona  PmuarlirM.    Vid.  Vaam,  HI. 

Faufoi,  a  eonfedeiatioD  of  Gamaaie  tiibaa,  whidi 
first  appeand  on  the  stage  of  history  in  tbe  last  qaa>- 
ter  (tf  the  second  eentuy  of  out  ers.  As  the  Ftaaks 
an  first  mentioned  during  the  reign  of  the  philoeonhie 
snd  pacific  Aotonine,  lunnert  conclndea  that  ueir 
coofedention  was  not  the  result  of  hostile  sggreameo 
fnm  Rome,  bat  of  InlarMl  wm ;  and  these  wan  bo 
ctncaiTes  to  have  ba«  elua^  of  aetf-delepea  egainat 
tbe  Saxon  eof^edoatioo,  which,  oocopyiag  the  notdi 
of  Gwmamr,  sought  to  extend  itself  weatward  to  tbe 
Rhine,  loe  GattmsDS  lying  between  the  Saaooe  aad 
Uiat  river  foood  it  necessary  to  unite  in  ordsi  to  re- 
sist their  wmhen  invaders,  and  did  so  ssocesafallf 
under  their  new  Dame  of  Franks.  (GettJueJUc  iar  al- 
ien Daataelu^  haaandtra  dar  PitHken,  p.  79,  aeff-) 
Various  e^m^ogies  have  been  aaaigneo  to  ^e  mp- 
pellation :  aome  deduce  it  from  the  German  tenm 
frajtk,  meaniiw  "  free,"  and  indioatiM  a  race  ef  A«e« 
aatt ;  others  from  tbe  fraauuea,  a  favourito  wsaps^ 
of  thU people ;  but  Luden,  in  hia  Oeaakkku  dea  Tim^ 
adun  Volkai  (Goths,  1886-^);  derirea  the  name  hmam 
tbe  word  wwuvn,  still  osed  in  Lower  Ssnwy  far 
"  to  fight"  or  "biawl"  (coB|ian  the  Et^iA  «na»* 
gle");  whence  the  e)Huet  mfght  mean  qnanrioom, 
or,  pubapa,  bold  warriors.  The  Franks  aoon  beeaow 
powerful  enongh  to  act  on  tbe  oAnaive,  and,  cioaamig 
the  Rhine  to  meet  other  foee,  tbay  apread  ifaair  d«- 
Tsstations  from  the  banks  of  that  river  to  the  foot  of 
the  Fynmees :  nor  wen  they  stopped  by  theee  maaa- 
tains.  Spain,  in  tvra,  was  overrun;  and,  yikem  tb* 
exhausted  conntiy  no  loiter  supplied  a  vaiiaty  of  plm». 
der,  the  Franks  awzad  on  aome  tssssIs  and  tranqmatcd 
tbems^ves  into  Mauriunia.  Thay  wan  aftanvaid 
driven  out  of  Gaul  by  the  Roman  arms,  and  from  the 
reignof  Frabna(A.D.  877)  to  that  of  Hooorina,  aaaan 
to  iiave  contented  themaelvas  with-occsmsnal  im^ 
tiena.  They  obtainad  a  peonpaanaBt  Jboltaf  la  Ganil 
dniii^  the  last  yean  itf  the  redgn  of  HoBcrina.  Abow 
Oie  year  500,  Chma,  or  CUodwig  (hispi^TaataMc 
name),  I7  radociag  iIm  several  rank  piincipalitieo  vn- 
d«r  his  own  eemtta,  and  cooquwing  tbe  laat  reaouaBl 
of  the  weatem  Roman  empire  in  Gsul,  is  held  to  h«vc 
founded  tbe  French  mooaiehy.  |Iis  Frank  kingtea 
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fu,  MTCrtbtieai,  no  mnns  commetmnte  with 
Bodem  FiTOce,  cCMutiM  of  merely  tli»  Bortbem  Gw- 
mta  pioFiaw  on  iooImot  be&  Make  of  the  RUiia, 
rfthe  pneentUuploinaf^ the  Nethei^ndi,  ind  of  *o 
■■eh  of  Tnoee  h  liee  north  of  the  Lmre,  with  the 
eteeplkKiof  ^ttuy,  when  bodiea  of  BritMU, 
ezpwed  from  their  iaaiilar  faoDU  the  Sazoiu,  had 
ea^Iiihed  tbemselres,  and  long  maintained  their  in- 
dependence. Of  the  eouthetn  half  of  France,  the  lar* 
nr  pn^  itlnitad  to  the  weat  of  the  Bhone,  was  in- 
cBKWd  to  the  Thigotfaic  kingdom  of  Spain ;  while  the 
prorioces  to  the  cast  of  Uiat  rivet  werQ  held,  toeatbei 
with  Sarof  and  Swilzedand,  bj  the  BoigniraiaDS. 
Chkxiwig  attacked  both.  Against  the  Bnigiuidians  he 
effected  Tittle  or  ootfaing,  hot  be  waa  more  aoccesaful 
^ainit  thnr  western  nei^nboiirs.  Assisted  by  the 
hatred  whicii  the  Catholic  nattres  entertained  towards 
their  Alien  master,  he,  before  his  deslh,  reduced  the 
V»igotiiie  deminkns  in  Geul  to  the  single  province 
of  I^afnedoc,  incaipmting  all  the  rest  in  Us  Frank 
realm.  Bis  eons  and  grandsons,  in  time,  not  only  anb- 
doed  Bni^gnody,  bat  bronght  maaj  German  states,  aa 
the  TlmnngiaDs,  AUemane,  and  Bavariaois  into  com- 
plete fendu  sobjeetion.  {fiirtigu  QiurUrif  Etne», 
He.  1^  p.  189,  Mqq-) 

Tammtx.'UMt  ^  tvy  of  Latinm,  eitul*  Dear  the  Ltris, 
nd  chwa  to  dhe  Vi%  Lathu,  aa  appeaia  fitom  the  man- 
tkn  of  a  elation  called  Frwallanum  in  die  Itinerariea 
vhicfadeacribe  that  route.  rVegelbs  is  stated  by  Stra- 
bo  (saS)  to  hare  been  once  a  place  of  some  conse- 
^nence,  and  the  capital  of  a  considerable  district.  It 
waa  taksnln  the  Romana  A.U.C.  4A7.   After  auBer- 
iof  fmn  iTiduB,  and  anbeeBnently  firon  Hsnnibal, 
Am  place  itlatMd  to  80  considenble  a  degree  of  im< 
portsnee  and  proeperity  aa  to  sapposa  that  it  eonld 
eOBipete  eres  with  Rome ;  its  inhabitanta  revolted, 
«od  probably  noder  circumstances  peculiarly  offenaiTe 
to  toe  Romans.   L.  Opimiua  was  ordered  to  reduce 
ihejFVmllani.  Tbnr  town  was  immediately  bended, 
aad^  after  a  Twmma  reaiatanee,  waa  taken  Aimi^ 
Ae  kaaefceiy  of  NoDiiloilae  Polliu,  one  <tf  their  own 
HliieBa,  «wiae  name  baa  been  handed  down  to  na 
hf  Gemo.    (D*  Fm.,  5,  S2.— PAii.,  8,  6.)  Fregel- 
m  was  on  this  occaaon  deatroyed,  the  discontented 
sute  of  the  allies  of  Reaae  at  Uiat  period  probabhr  ren- 
denog  Boeh  seren  meaanres  necessair.  (Liv.,  Epit., 
tn—Sket.  Md  Her.,  4,  i.—  Vta.  P^Oerc.,  S,  6.— 
Fof.  Mm.,  %,  8.)   In  Strabo's  time  Uie  condition  of 
litis  ci^  wu  little  better  than  that  of  a  Tillage,  to 
which  ae  Mkjbbooring  pqptdatlon  resorted  at  certain 
periods  for  refigioos  purposes.   Its  ruins,  according  to 
Clnverina^  an  to  be  seen  at  Ceperano,  a  small  town 
on  the  li^  of  the  Gariglimo.    (Ital.  Ant.,  vol.  1,  p. 
1036.— OBaapare  HaUt.  ad  SfepA.  Byt.,  p.  SSO,  and 
Dt  Ckamnf,  toL  S,  p.  474.)   A  mora  mooem  writer, 
hmmm,  &m  this  uieieta  rite  at  8.  C^ioMiiMAiMn- 
t»,  about  thna  milee  father  down  Uke  tint.  (Ps^ 
fiatt  Cmfn,  CHU  id  Latio,  Tot.  1. — RomttndH,  toL 
9,  p.  380.'— Ocmer's  Andent  Italy,  vol  8,  p.  111.) 

rMmmrlm,  a  people  of  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic  coast, 
east  of  Saimiiam  and  nmtbwest  of  Apulia,  who  re- 
ceived ihnir  name  from  the  river  F^to,  now  Portore, 
wUeh  lona  throaah  the  eastcm  part  of  their  coontiy, 
mi  Uh  iBflo  the  Adriatic  oppoaite  the  Uaads  ot  Dio* 
BMde.  Tlie  Fientaoi  upfw  to  have  possessed  a 
ec|Mnu  p<riitieal  eaiatenee,  faidependent  of  the  8am- 
■ittc  cauedsraey,  though  we  sie  assured  that  tb^  de- 
nved  their  deeeant  from  that  warlike  aod  popnlooa 
race.  {Strmbo,  HI.)  Tbairhiatay,  in  other  rejects, 
bearl  a  cloee  resemUanoe  to  that  of  the  nei^bovring 
tribes,  tlw  Teetini,  Fdigni,  and  UaimeinL  TogedMr 
with  thsM,  the  Fientani,  aa  livy  lepOTte,  Tiriontarilr 
■oibnutted  to  the  Romans,  and  sent  Mpntlea  to  obtain 
•  uaaty  ficom  that  power,  which  was  readily  granted. 
<Xis»^  9.  46.)  We  find  tlw  Frentani  also  anmbeted 
Willi  Ik*  Mnai,  Mairacim,  and  Taetini,  1^  Fnlj^na, 


aa  the  allies  of  Rome  bef«e  the  innnon  of  HmmiM 
(S,  S4).  From  Plutarch  we  ietm,  that  tbe^  diatbl 
gttiriied  tkeoieelna  in  the  war  against  Pytrhos  (Vtf 
FffrHL — Conpate  Plsnit,  1,  18),  aod  it  auMara  ths 
they  fiuthfotty  edhend  to  the  Roman  cause  throni^botn 
the  whole  oi  the  second  Pnnic  war.  Appian  is  tbi 
oiUy  author  vrbo  haa  particnlarly  nMntioned  the  Freo> 
tani,  as  haviiu  joined  the  coaUtion  of  the  petty  states 
of  ceotial  Iti^  against  Rome  (Cw.  BelL,  I,  89),  bol 
even  without  Uie  aolfaMity  of  this  writer  wo  could  not 
donbt  that  thia  petite  woaU  unite  in  support  of  the 
common  cause  with  the  sarroanding  states,  to  whom 
they  wen  bound  by  conaanguinity  and  other  ptdilical 
tiee.  'Whatever  may  have  been  their  former  extent 
of  territory,  we  find  it  restricted  by  the  geographcn  of 
the  Augustan  age  to  the  tract  of  country  lying  be- 
tween £b  months  of  the  Atemns  and  Tifemus,  which 
eepiarated  it  from  the  Marnicini  to  the  north,  and  from 
Apulia  to  the  sooth.  (Jfefa,S,4.— jPJm.,3,ll,«c^.— 
Ptct.,f.W.)  Tbongh  it  emended  also  into  the  int«4oi 
towards  Samnium,  and  the  sonices  of  the  rivers  just 
mentioned,  the  few  cities  of  the  Frmtani  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  af^ear  to  have  been  sitnated  on 
the  coaat.   {Crantr'»  AneuM  Hdy,  vol.  8,  p.  854, 

^■lali,  a  peqtle  of  Oennaay,  having  for  tbeb  boond 
aries  the  eastern  month  of  the  Rhino  on  the  west,  ^ 

ocean  on  the  north,  the  Amisia  or  Enu  on  the  easl^ 
and  Ute  Vechta  or  Veeht  on  the  south.  Tbey  oecn- 
pied,  consequently,  what  answers  st  the  present  day 
to  Wett  Fruilnd,  Grtmmgen,  and  the  northern  aiwlo 
of  <^-Y$sel,  t4wether  with  the  idands  which  lie 
pertly  to  the  north  in  the  ocean,  and  noitly  to  Uieeait- 
em  month  of  the  Rhine.   Hitij  and  Taeitna  (Amn-t 

I,  60.— A.,  4,  78,  dec.)  name  this  peoide  Pri«i ;  Ptcl- 
emy  and  Dio  Cassius,  ^piotrtot  ana  ipettnoi  {Pttt.,  S> 

II.  — Dio  Cats.,  tA,  9%);  but  by  later  writers  tbey  are 
s^led  4ploawif  {Proeop.,  4,  30),  FriMona  {CJiromc. 
Moinae,,  797),  Fritone*  (Pont  Wamejr.,  de  GuL 
Lngpb.,  6,  87),  dec  Fiom  a  very  ee^  pamid  the 
Friari  appear  to  have  been  on  firinidly  teima  with  the 
Romana.  Drusas  not  only  marched  nnimpeded  throng 
their  territory  aod  entered  their  harbour  with  hie  fleet, 
but  also  received  from  them  the  most  active  sssistsoee, 
not  as  frmn  a  conquered  people,  but  allies.  They  aided 
also  Oermanicns.  Their  enmity  to  the  Chemsci  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  real  motive  of  their  frteod^ip 
with  the  Romans.  At  a  subsequent  poiod,  however, 
th^  dieeoveied  the  tne  natuje  of  the  alliuKe  whiiA 
the  latter  bad  foQned  widi  them,  and  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  their  conquering  arms.  (Mmnert,  Geogr.,  vol.  S, 
p.  878.) 

FaoirriHos,  Sn.  Jui..,  a  Latin  writer,  bom  of  a 
plebeian  family  (Petott,  Vit.  Fnmt.,  1,  Mqq.\  bnt  «rtw 
attained,  by  hia  integri^,  valonr,  and  intelligenee,  to 
eome  of  the  hiriieat  oAcae  cS  the  stata.  In  A.I>.  70 
he  was  pnetor,lmt  abdicated  tUa  ofBee  to  please  Do- 
mitian,  who  wirited  to  add  it  to  Ae  dignity  of  consul, 
with  which  be  himself  was  already  inveated.  (Com- 
we  Taintiis.  ifisf.,  4,  89.— At«tottnu.  Domif.,  1.) 
Five  yeara  after  Frontinns  obtained  the  eommuid  of 
Britam,  ud  waa  ratmsted  with  the  sabpigatien  <ii  the 
Silmat;  irideh  would  seem  to  IncUeato  tt«t  be  had 
been  eooani  m  A.D.  74,  though  the  Fasti  Coiuiibnt, 
which  are  not,  however,  very  comj^eto  as  r^ards  the 
eonmUt  tuffeeH,  make  no  mention  of  him.  He  k- 
complisfaed  the  object  of  his  mission,  notwithslandicg 
the  difficultiee  of  the  enterprise.  Agticola,  the  fother 
in-law  of  Tacitus,  was  appmntcd  his  snceeseor.  Under 
Nerva  he  received  the  consnlship  a  aecond  thn^  A.IX 
97,  and  was  appointed  the  same  year  CMneior  Apm^ 
nan,  or  general  stroerintendent  of  the  waters  and 
eqaednets  of  the  capital,  and  in  this  eapedty  biooghl 
the  waters  of  the  Anio  to  Rome  ht  means  of  a  splen- 
did equednet.  Ha  died  shout  A.D.  106,  and  filled,  al 
i  dlo  time  of  hie  death,  the  office  of  in  wbiek 
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Ib  wtB  BiKCMded  by  Pliny.  FrontinuB  wrote  k  work 
00  the  Koaun  uveducte,  ani  eoothei  on  milituy 
■mtisenw.  Tba  fbimer  of  thew,  to  wbkh  the  eon- 
uta  or  die  mktdle  ages  have  given  the  baibaiou  tius 
of  "  De  aqtuciuctilmt  urbi*  Roma  CommeKtariua,"  n 
written  in  an  easy  style,  but  without  the  leaat  etc^oce. 
It  ia  important,  however,  for  archaology,  aince  we  find 
in  it  a  detailed  history  of  those  reroaritable  oionainenta, 
the  aquedacta  of  Rome.  Aa  regarda  the  title  of  the 
work,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  term  aguadMctiu 
does  not  appear  in  the  treatise  itself:  and  an  old  edi- 
ttOD  givea  as  the  supetaci^tion,  "  Dt  A{ina,  qua  in 
C/rAem  it^tuant,  Ubdtiu  mirabUi*."  Tbe  other  work, 
entitled  "  Siratagematican  tiiri  IV.,"  ia  partly  of  i 
military  and  partly  of  an  historical  character ;  it  is  a 
mere  compilation,  sometimes  written  with  great  neg- 
ligence, especially  in  the  historical  part.  tStill,  even 
in  an  histtuical  point  of  view,  tbe  noA  is  not  with- 
out interest,  since  tt  containa  aomo  paiticiilan  which 
an  not  to  be  fonnd  in  die  other  hiatoriaoa  that  have 
come  down  to  us.  To  Frontiuna  are  ascribed  other 
podoctioDs,  which  are,  however,  of  a  later  age.  One 
u  entitled  "DeRe  AgrariOt"  or  "  De  Agrorum  Qual- 
itaU;"  the  others,  "De  Ltmitihtu'*  and  "  De  Colo- 
mit."  The  last  two  are  merely  fiagments,  and  Uieir 
uthim  lived  sAw  tbe  time  of  tlie  Antoninee,  who  are 
mentioned-  in  them.  The  bee  editioa  o'  Frontinua  ia 
dat  of  Oadendoip,  Lagd.  Ai  ,  1779,  8to.  {Bahr, 
Guch.  Rim.  lAt.,  vcA.  1,     Pt;,  teqq.) 

Fromto,  I.  a  Latin  vrriter,  Doro  at  Cirta,  in  Africa, 
of  an  Italian  fomily.  Ai^r  studying  in  bis  own  coun- 
ttj,  be  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  ac- 
t^iired  great  reputation  as  a  rhetorician  and  gramma- 
nan.  Antoninus  Pius  appointed  him  preceptor  to  his 
two  adopted  sona  Marcus  Aoreliua  ana  Lucius  Verus, 
whoso  confidence  and  affection  he  gained,  as  is  proved 
by  dieir  letters.  After  being  consul,  Fronto  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  government  in  Asia,  which  his  bad  health 
prevented  him  from  filling.  Hia  learning  and  his  in- 
structive conversation  are  mentioned  with  praise  by 
Aulna  Gellius,  the  historian  Appian,  and  others  of  bis 
centempoiuiea.  He  died  in  tbe  reign  of  BCareus  An- 
idioB,  at  aa  advanced  age.  (JE%{t)v,  Smppt.  mi. 
HarleM.  Notit.  Bret.,  p.  830. — Mai,  Conmeta. 
4  iv.,  aeqq. — Bohr,  Geach.  Ram.  lAt.,  vol.  1,  p.  695.) 
— ^Until  of  late  years  we  hadnothins  of  Fronto's  works, 
euopt  fragmenta  of  hia  treatise  "  De  Differentia  Ver- 
boruM,"  b«ng  a  vocabnlary  of  the  ao^aUed  synonyms. 
Bat  in  1816,  Angdo  Mai  having  discovereil  in  the 
Ambiosian  Libra^  at  Milan  a  pali^tpaeat  MS.,  on 
which  had  been  orij[1nalty  written  some  letters  of 
Fronto  to  his  two  pnpils,  deciphered  tbe  text  wherever 
the  writing  waa  not  entirely  obliteimted,  and  published 
it  with  notes.  It  happened,  by  tingolar  good  fortune, 
•hu  Mai,  being  eome  years  after  qipointed  Ubtuian 
of  the  VatieaD,  diaeovered  in  another  palln^wst  vd- 
ome  another  part  of  Fronto's  letters,  vnth  the  answwa 
ff  Marcus  Anrelios  and  Vema.  Both  the  volumea  came 
•wisinally  from  the  monaaterr  of  St.  Gohimbenos,  at 
Bobbio,  the  monks  having  wntten  them  over  with  the 
Acta  o(  the  First  Council  of  Chalcedon.  It  happened, 
diat  one  of  tbe  volumes  was  transferred  to  Miun,  and 
tbe  other  to  Rome.  Mel  poUMied  tbe  whole  in  a  new 
edition,  entitled,  "  M.  Corned  Frontordi  et  M.  Anr 
uiH  tmpentoriM  epitttdm;  L.  Vert  et  Antomid  Pit 
a  A^itni  epittuUrum  rdiquia :  Eragmemta  Pnmto- 
MS  a  Seripta  Orammatieti,  Svo,  Rom.,  1823."  These 
(etteia  are  very  valaable,  aa  throwing  additional  light 
sn  tbe  age  of  the  Antonines,  eonnnning  what  we 
Xnow  die  excellent  character  of  Marcus  Anreliui, 
and  alao  showing  his  cdltagae  Verut  in  a  more  b- 
roor^rio  li^  wan  ho  had  been  viewed  in  bafimt 
Tbe  afieetiooate  manner  in  which  both  emperors  eon- 
tinoe  to  address  their  former  preeeptw  is  very  touch- 
ing. Two  or  three  short  episUes  of  Antoninus  Pius 
•tf  also  intotestinir.   lliexe  ar&  bwidfl&  maor  W  la 


of  Fronto  to  various  friends,  a  few  of  wlndi  an  la 
Greek.  {BmyO.  V».  KneuL,  vol.  10.  p.  498.)— U. 
A  nadvo  of  Emosa,  e  ibetMkiin,  who  lived  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Alezaoder,  Seronu.  He  taagbt  elo- 
quence also  at  Athens,  and  was  the  rival  of  die  fitat 
Phitostrstua.  The  critic  Longiaos  was  his  nsfihaw. 
He  wrote  varioua  vrariu,  of  wluMi  only  a  few  ftigiMBAa 
remain.  {SmL-^SekMl,  Hi^.  LiL  Or.,  vol.  7,  p. 
S04.) 

FavslNo,  a  city  of  Latium,  now  Framnone,  sitntie 
on  the  river  Cosa.  {Straho,  S38.)  "niis  place  wu 
deprived  hy  Rome  of  its  territory  for  having  incttsd 
the  Hemici  to  war,  A.U.C.  450.  Frontinns  names  it 
among  the  colonies,  and  Festus  among  the  prBfectum. 

FooIhus,  a  lake  of  Italy,  in  the  eonntiy  of  the  Hint, 
DOW  sometimes  called  Logo  ^tdno,  but  mora  com 
monlj  Logo  H  Celano.  It  ia  of  conaideiable  extent, 
being  not  leaa  than  forty  milea  in  circomfereoice.  Aa 
it  was  eubject  to  innndation  (Sfraio^  Ml),  Jnlins  Cm 
aar,  it  a{q>ears,  had  intended  to  find  a  vent  for  its  w» 
ters  (Swton.,  Vit.  Cat.,  44),  hw  lUa  des^  was  not 
carried  into  execution  tilt  the  leign  of  davduu.  After 
a  continued  labour  of  three  years,  during  iriiicfa  S0,000 
men  were  constantly  emplf^ed,  a  canaTof  three  miles 
in  length  was  earned  thrmwh  a  mounuin  fmn  the 
lake  to  die  rivet  Liiis.  On  lU  completiin,  tho  splen- 
did but  sangninary  ahow  of  a  raal  MMwdbta  waa  ex- 
hibited on  die  take  in  the  presence  of  Clandtna  and 
Agrippina,  and  a  numeroos  retinue,  while  tbe  am 
roundmg  hilts  were  tbronged  with  the  pouuIatioQ  ol 
die  nei^bouring  country.  The  reader  will  find  these 
events  fully  detailed  in  Suetonius  {Vit.  Clmmd.,  SO). 
Tacitna  (AnwU.,  IS,  66).  and  Dio  Cassioo  (M,  11). 
Hadnan  afierward  ia  aaid  to  have  rewind  Aia  woik 
of  Claudius.  {£L,Spvt.,  Vit.  Hair.)  C(nisid«sbte 
remains  of  this  undertaking  of  Qandiaa  kre  yet  to  be 
seen  between  Aveztano  and  iMgo.  (Gonaoh  A- 
bretli,  Dieeerl.  de  Emitiario  Lacu*  Fueini. — Stm»- 
nelU,  vol.  3,  p.  194.— Cronur'*  Andent  Italy,  vol. 
1.  p.  828.) 

FdlvU  Gsns,  an  illustrioos  family  at  Rnne,  the 
btvnehes  of  whidi  wen  thoae  of  Comu,  Nobilim, 
Flaeeos,  Petinos,  Mazimns,  Centotnalas,  Ac 

FcLvU,  t.  a  femde  of  good  family,  bat  licentiona 
principles.  She  diacloaed  to  Cicero  tbe  detaila  of  the 
ccmapiracy  of  Catiline,  which  she  had  learned  from 
Quintue  Curius.  {Sail.,  Cat.,  c.  S3.)— II.  A  boM, 
ambitious  woman,  at  first  the  wife  of  Clodioa  tbe  tur- 
bulent tribnoe,  and,  after  his  death,  of  Mantn  Anli^ 
niss  the  trinrnvir.  Sho  fint  came  Into  nolicn  aa  the 
aaaassination  of  Ctodins,  when,  having  caneed  lha 
eorose  to  belwoa^t  into  the  vestibule  of  ber  dwelling, 
and  having  assembled  die  populace,  ebe  caused,  bj 
ber  tears  and  lancuage,  a  violent  sedition.  Seme 
yean  after  diia,  on  naving  beoome  tbe  spooee  of  Aft- 
tony,  she  UnA.  an  active  part  in  tbe  pneeriptiona  of 
her  hnaband,  and  is  nid  to  havo  even  aactificed  to  hat 
own  vengeance  several  individaala  who  bad  given  bei 
offence.  After  tbe  head  of  Cieero  was  bno^t  to 
Antony,  she  took  it  on  her  knees,  broke  for£  into 
cowardly  insult  of  tbe  character  of  the  deceased,  and 
then,  witb  fiendish  malice,  pierced  the  tongue  with 
her  golden  bodkin.  Having  been  left  at  Rome  by  An- 
tony during  the  war  against  Brutus  and  Casaiua,  aba 
beMme  all  powerfiil  in  that  et^,  named  the  pnstwa 
at  h«  dwn  pleasoK,  sold  tbe  government  of  the  piov^ 
inces,  and  even  decreed  a  triumph  to  Loctna,  dn 
brother  of  Antony,  who  had  no  claim  whatevw  to  odb. 
When,  after  the  battle  of  Hulii^i,  Antony  had  vase- 
ed  mto  the  "Eut  to  regulate  amin  in  tliat  qalr;cr^ 
Fuhia,  iniuted  by  bis  intenourse  witb  Cleopstn,  tri- 
ed to  induce  Octaviua  to  take  vp  aima  agaont  hin 
Not  aneeeeding  in  thte,  she  look  them  up  againat  Oe- 
tavins  himself,  in  conjonetion  with  ber  Imttter-tD-Iaw 
Lneiua,  who  now  proteased  open  opposition  to  tbe  ille- 
gal power  of  tin  Triumvinte    Aner  vvrr  bold  oat 
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ifAMd  eBbrta,  however,  on  her  part,  soe  wu  bMiaged 
with  her  btotber-in-Uw  it  Pwusik,  «nd  eompfllled  to 
mrender  to  the  power  of  Octariiu.  Folvia,  after 
tliis,  retired  to  OreMe,  and  rejoined  her  husband,  bat 
nt  ccUlj  received  bj  him.  •  She  died  at  Sicjon, 
&.TJ.G.  Tit,  throngh  chagrin  and  woanded  pride,  as 
waa  believed,  at  her  husband's  attachment  to  Cleo- 
ntn.  {VM.  PtUgre.,  %,  7A.—PbU.,  YU.  Ant.—Id., 
TU-dc) 

Fn-TiDa,  I.  L.  C arras,  was  conenl  A.U.C.  432, 
B.C.  8S0,  and  six  yean  after  master  of  the  horse  to 
the  dictator  L.  .fnilina.   {Lh.,  8,  SS.—H.,  9,  81.) 
-n.  H.  Garros  Ptetinna,  wasconsat  in  place  of  T. 
Minaciaa,  A.U.C.  449,  B.C.  SOfi.   He  took  the  city 
•f  Boviauun,  in  the  conntij  of  Uw  Sunnhea.  (£»., 
I,  44.)— nL  Cn.  Patinae,  waa  conaol  A.U.C.  464, 
B.G.  aOO.   Be  nined  a  memorable  victmy  over  the 
Baamlie  near  Bovianum,  and  enjoyed  a  trium;^. 
Three  yeUB  al^r  he  carried  on  successfal  (Mwrations 
lo  Eoniia  in  qoality  of  propmtor.    (Lhp.,  9, 44. — Id., 
16, 91.]— IT.  S.  Ptotinne  Nobilior,  waa  conanl  A.U.C. 
I9S,  ILC.  SS5,  along  with  MvaSioa  Paotua  Lepidos. 
Him  two  eom«andeiB  aailed  for  AMca  after  the 
mrthrow  of  Renins  by  the  UerUnginians,  gained  a 
ml  TietoiT,  cc^ipelled  the  foe  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Rfpea,  and  canied  off  an  immense  booty  from  the 
Carthaginian  territories.    They  we're  shipwrecked, 
lewerer,  on  their  return  to  Italy,  and  of  200  vessels 
only  80  were  saved. — ^V.  Q.  Flaccns,  was  consul 
A.U.C.  &17.  594,  H3,  and  645  (B.C.  287,  224,  212. 
and  109.)   He  defeated  Hanno  near  Bovianum,  and 
hid  siege  to  Capua,  which  snrrendered  to  him  after 
dw  iapae  of  a  year.    The  conquered  were  treated  with 
great  cimltf.    (Vid.  Capua.)    Some  time  subsequent 
to  this,  be  raarehed  against  the  Hirphii,  Lucanians, 
and  other  nal«H»  of  Ituy,  who,  alarmed  at  the  severi- 
ties inflicted  on  Cqiua,  surrendered  to  him  the  gani- 
MHH  wUeb  had  been  placed  in  their  cities  by  Hannibal. 
ilm,  S3,  SI.— Id.,  M,  99— U.,  35,  S.>— VI.  M. 
NotnliBr,  was  pre  tor  in  Spain  A.U.C.  588,  B.C.  196, 
and  eaniad  the  Roman  arma  to  the  Tsgus,  making  him- 
aitf  master  also  of  Toletam  ( Tokdo),  up  to  that  period 
faeaed  imi»egnabte.  Having  obtained  the  consulship, 
A.U.C.fiA5,]wwu  intrusted  with  the  war  in  Greece, 
daring  whidi  h»  todt  Ambncia,  Icmraed  Epims  as 
eooquenir,  and  rodoced  to  anbmiasion  the  idaod  of 
Cwhaflnia.    TWo  jean  after  thia  he  was  accused 
befon  the  senate  of  liiiving  maltreated  the  allies  of  the 
Roman  pei^,  bat  waa  acquitted  of  the  charge,  and 
received  the  boDonr  of  a  triumph.    In  the  year  578 
be  was  elected  censor  along  with  .Emilias  Lepidos, 
Ine  bittcx  foe.   Apfvehending  injury  to  the  state  from 
their  known  enmity,  the  leading  men  of  the  senate  sd* 
jorad  both  iodividaaU  to  lay  aside  their  differences  for 
the  good  tt  tbeir  country.   A  reconciliation  accord- 
in^y  xock.  place,  and  nothing  occurred  to  disturb  these 
faendly  ftelinga  daring  the  rest  of  their  joint  magis- 
tracy.   FnlviuB  raised  many  public  structures,  a  buil- 
ics,  a  fonim,  dec.    He  also  constructed  a  port  at  the 
aouh  of  the  Tiber.  33,  4!f.—Jii.,  35,  7.-/(2., 

n,  SX,  &e.>— TII.  a  Flwieaa,  was  pr^  A.U.C. 
ns,  B.C.  181.  He  todt,  in  thia  capacity,  the  city  of 
GAieiia  in  Farther  Spain,  and  defeated  the  Celtioeri 
■  the  battle  of  Ebura,  killing  in  thia  and  in  anotb« 
aocoontec  35,000  men.  On  nis  return  to  Heme  be 
EBceived  ■  triumph,  and  in  the  same  year  (676)  the 
ronatilJiin  Id  A.U,C.  680  he  waa  dected  censor 
alOBg  -wm  FDetbumiu  AlUnns.  These  two  censors 
wen  tkm  fitR  ditf  paved  the  streets  ef  Rome,  B.C. 
1T4.  Tlie  next  year  he  built  a  temple  to  Fortune, 
umI,  to  edom  it,  carried  off  a  Utko  portion  of  tbe  mar- 
tAo  tilea  from  the  temple'  of  the  Lacioian  Juno  in 
Lower  Italy.  {Vii.  Lacinium.)  Tbe  senate  com- 
pelled lum  to  reetore  these.  Thd  popular  account 
jnsde  him  to  have  been  deprived  of  reason  for  this  act 
aTePcrilose.   (1m.,  89,66  «I40.— Jd ,  40, 16  — Fsil. 


PeteK.,  1, 10.>— Vill.  M.  Flaccus,  was  consul  A.U.C 
629,  B.C.  126.  He  seconded  tbe  projects  of  Tibe 
rius  Oracehua  to  obtain  for  the  states  of  Italy  tbk 
rights  of  citizenship.  Being  afterward  sent  agsbis* 
the  Gauls,  be  defeated  them,  and  obtained  a  triumph 
Four  years  subsequently  be  became  involved  in  the 
seditious  movements  of  the  Gracchi  relative  to  the 
agrarian  law,  and  perished  in  an  affray  which  arose- 
(  Vuf.  Gracchus.) 

FuNDANDS,  a  lake  near  Fundi  in  Italy,  which  du 
chaises  itself  into  the  Me^terranean.  {TacU.,  iRtt., 
3, 69.)  According  to  Pliny,  the  Lacna  Fundanus  wa» 
originally  called  Amyclanus,  from  tbe  city  of  Amyete 
in  Its  vicinity.    {Pli».,  14,  6.) 

Fuinn,  a  town  of  Latimn,  on  the  Appiaa  W^,  new 
the  Lacna  FQlidainia,>and  not  far  from  Caieta,  It  b 
now  Fondi.  The  first  mention  of  this  place  in  faiatoiy 
occurs  at  the  end  of  tbe  Latin  war,  A.U.C.  417,  whan, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ri^bt  of  voting,  it  obtained 
tbe  privileges  of  a  Roman  city,  for  having  allowed  a 
free  paaaage  to  the  Roman  troopa  in  their  march  into 
Caiimania.  (Lie.,  8, 14.)  Nm  tong  aftw,  however, 
the  rnndani  inenrred  the  diapleasare  of  the  Moate  fat 
having  secretty  aid^  the  ci^  of  Privemom  in  a  hostile 
incursion  into  the  Roman  territory,  hat,  by  a  timdj 
aubmission,  they  escsped  the  threatened  vengeance 
Fundi  reeeired  the  right  of  voting  A.U.C.  664,  and 
its  citizens  were  eniollecl  in  the  .fmiliau  tribe.  (Lie., 
88,  36.)  It  was  subsequently  colonized  by  the  vetOF- 
an  soldiers  of  Aagostaa.  Horace's  description  of  the 
lidienlone  imiiortaoce  aaaomed  by  the  pmttff  of  Fondl 
will  be  io  tlw  recoUectton  of  most  readers.  {Sat.,  1, 
6,  34,  teqq. — Cramer'M  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  123.) 

FdkU  Lax,  de  TettamtTiiis,  by  C.  Furius  the  tri 
bune.  It  forbade  anv  person  to  leave  as  a  legacr 
more  than  a  thousand  ataet,  and  that  be  who  ton 
more  abould  pay  fourfold.  By  tbe  laws  of  tbe  twelve 
tables,  one  ought  Jetve  vriUt  lagadea  be  pleased. 
(Oic.,  Vtn., 

Fi/b1s,  tbe  Furies,  called  also  Dirtt  and  Bumtm^ 
dtt.  These  goddesses  are  fteqnently  named  by  Homer, 
'  but  be  says  nothing  of  their  origm.  In  tbe  llieogony, 
they  spring  from  the  Uood  of  Uranus,  when  muulated 
by  bu  sou  Saturn,  whose  own  children  they  are  ac- 
cMding  lo  En^iedocles ;  while  .^scbylue  and  Sopho- 
cles call  them  tbe  children  of  NighL  {JEaeh.,  £tt- 
ntCR.,  317,  413.— SopA.,  (Ed.  Cul,  40,  106.)  The 
Orphic  Hymns  assign  them  the  rnlers  of  Erebus  for 
parenu.  (Hymn.,  "TO.)  In  tbe  time  of  the  Alexandie- 
an  writers,  the  Furies,  like  tbe  Fates,  were  three  in 
number,  and  were  named  Alecto  (Unceofntf),  Mege- 
ra  {Ef^sier  or  Drawr),  and  Tisipbone  {Blood-avenger). 
Hio  Furies  were  worshipped  at  Athens  as  tbe  revered 
{aefOKu)  goddaaaea ;  ana  at  Sieyon  as  Uie  kind  i^A- 
ftevidet)  deities.  It  is  geneially  thought  that  boUi  of 
these  appellations  were  propitiatory  ones,  snd  meant 
to  appease.  Mailer,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  tbe 
term  Eomenidee,  as  an[Jied  to  tbe  Furies,  is  connect- 
ed with  old  religious  ideas,  according  to  which,  death 
and  ruin,  as  well  as  life  and  welbre,  vrere  supposed  te 
emanate  from  one  end  the  eame  source.  <  JfuUer,  En- 
memd.,  p.  S04.) — ^11n  external  representation  frf  theee 
goddesses,  in  the  play  ^  .fscbylus  called  after  them,  ia 
founded  entirely  on  tbe  fearful  aspect  ef  their  ideal  na- 
ture. In  their  exterior  eonfigmation  tbe  poet  seems  to 
have  drawn  a  good  deal  on  ms  own  invention ;  for  the 
earlier  barda  ud  no  definite  image  of  these  gcddeesee 
before  their  eyes ;  and  tlwngb  there  were  in  dmr  temfde 
at  Athraoa  old  carved  imagee  of  the  Semiut,  atDl  tluii 
figure  could  not  be  adapted  to  drimatic  purposes. 
Prom  tbe  6<»gons  jGscbylua  boirowed  tbe  (naky  haii 
of  tbe  Furies.  He  took,  no  doubt,  from  >bese  also 
the  pendent  tongue,  red  with  the  lapped  gore,  and 
Uie  grinning  mouth,  which  regulariy  chancterizes  tbe 
Gorgon  beiS  in  ancient  woriu  of  art  The  long  pen- 
dwit  toi«oe,  moreovm,  is  most  likely  tbe  main  type 
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*j  wlucb  tneir  vcM-jiUtiie*  to  lioaildi  wu  eiprcncd. 
iMttUeTt  Etmwid.,  p.  >16,  Aceoidtn^  to  tba 

jaore  eommoo  mode  of  delmetting  the  Funei,  they 
tn  rapnsentfld  aa  brandiabii^  each  a  tturch  ia  one 
hand,  and  a  aconrge  of  anakea  u  the  other. — For  aome 
remvka  od  the  term  Eiiaoyea,  eonanlt  Unt  uticle. 
tKeigMey'*  Mythelogy,  p.  I&6.) 

PdbIi,  a  family  which  nigiated  fnm  Medullia  in 
Latiaoit  aad  came  to  aettle  at  Rome  undw  Romu- 
\mt  and  idmitted  among  the  patiiciaiw.  Camil- 
la waa  of  thM  ha3j,  and  it  was  h  who  fint  xaiaed 
h  to  distmetlon.  {Plut.,  Vit.  CaniU.) 

FvitlNA,  an  eariy  Latin  «>ddeaa,  whcMe  name,  in  the 
time  of  Vanro,  was  hardly  imown  to  a  few.  ( Varro, 
L.  L.,  6,  3.)  Ilieie  was  a  aacred  ^ve  of  this  god- 
deaa  beyond  the  Tiba  (in  whkk  Cauu  Qncehus  was 
ilaiBX  and  this,  with  too  aiiniUtade  of  the  name,  lod 
(Seen  and  othera  to  identify  Fwint  with  tin  Furies. 
((%.,  N.  D.,  8,  18.— P^.,  Vit.  C.  Oraeeh.,  c.  17. 
— JfiartMn,  i*  Nwfi.,  %,  40.)  The  Furinalia  woe 
celebrated  on  the  35th  July.  (K^Mey't  Mythology, 
p.  540,  itq.) 

FdbIdb,  M.  BibacSlai,  a  Jjatin  poet  of  Cremotu, 
who  wrote  Hinals  in  lanritie  vstse.  {QuintU.,  10, 1, 
M.)  Horace  ridicules  him  aa  a  tnigid  and  bmnbaatic 
writer.   (iSax.,  3,  6,  39,  uqq.) 

Firsooa,  AkistIvb,  a  frieiid  of  Horace,  as  conspic- 
oous  for  integrity  sa  fat  learniiw  and  ^ilities.  The 
poet  addressed  to  him  the  23d  Ode  of  the  Fint  Book, 
and  also  the  10th  Epistle,  1st  Book. 

Fdbu  Lex,  I.  passed  A.U.C.  690,  ordained  that, 
A  ^  Comiiia  Tribata,  the  difierant  liinds  of  people 
in  each  tribe  should  rota  separately,  that  tbna  ueaen- 
timenta  of  each  tank  nririit  be  ImownvII.  Canhiia, 
another  enacted  A.U.O.  761,  to  check  the  mana- 
miesioTt  of  slaves ;  lipnjdng  thia  mamimiasion  to  a 
certain  number,  jw^Mrtiooed  to  the  whole  amoont 
of  slaves  which  one  possessed ;  from  two  to  ten,  the 
tialf ;  from  ten  to  thirty,  the  third ;  from  thirty  to  a 
tamdrod,  the  fooith  part;  but  not  above  a  hundred, 
•hatever  was  the  nnmbtt.  (/fetneec.,  Anliq.  .Kom., 
1,  7,  1.— Bbnr,  on  Slavery  among  du  Bmant,  p. 


O. 

OiBM,  a  city  of  Petait,  in  the  uovince  of  Penis, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  southeast  of  Pasaigada,  on  the 

confines  of  Carmsnia.  Manuert  makes  it  coincide 
with  the  modem  Daraigherd.   (C^epgr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3, 

£ 630,  ttqq.)—il.  A  city  of  Sc^iana,  soulhweat  of 
yreschats.  D'AnviUe  snpposea  it  (o  be  the  modem 
KauM ;  Mannert,  on  the  ciHitrary,  ia  in  favour  of  the 
modem  RoIhu,  on  the  river  Krettd,  north  (rf'  Somur- 
amd.  (Gie(vr.,vol.4,p.460,489.)  Gabn  waa  one 
of  the  first  |MCM  to  which  the  ezpioita  of  Alsxandn 

Sive  celebnty  in  this  eoontiy.  It  ia  the  aome  vridi 
e  Gsbaza  of  Curtios.  {Qtant.  Curt.,  8, 4, 1.) 
QABti,  I.  atownoftheStiiiaeStneBrtheViaSalaria, 
and  not  far  from  Cures.  lu  site  is  now  called  Cfroite  di 
T'orri,  or  simply  Tom.  {€l<Uetti,Gahio,amticaeittadi 
Sabinu,  teeperta  op*  i  ora  Torri,MMrole  OreUe  di  Tor- 
it  JtoNM,  4to,  1767.>— II.  An  aneieiit  city  of  Latiom, 
•ODWfriiat  to  the  Dorthwoet  of  Tnsenlnm,  and  boyond 
(be  Kttle  river  Veieais,  (StnAe,  239.)  which  cwre- 
apooda,  as  is  thoof^t,  to  the  modem  VOta.  Strabo 
mentions  that  it  was  on  the  Via  Prsneatina,  and  ^ut 
100  stadia  from  Rome.  Cionysina  of  Halicamaaans 
gives  the  aam«  dtstaoca  (4, 63) ;  and  Appian  places  it 
midwnbetwMnRomeuidPRinMato.  (Bett.Cw.,S, 
S8.)  The  Itinenriea  reckon  twelve  miles  from  RMue 
to  thia  town.  Tliese  dsU  enabled  Holsteoina  and  F»- 
orotti  to  fix  the  position  of  Gabii  with  suffioient  accura- 
cy at  a  plsoe  oallsd  FOtttria  del  Pantano;  and  this 
j^ioa  vraa  satisbctorily  confirmed  by  the  discovariea 
made  bare  in  179^Biidartbedinetioii^QavinHaia- 


iboD,  m  IB  catata  Prince  Bondwee,  knowB  by  IM 
name  of  Ptmiano  dH  Griffi..  (ViteonH,  MomimaiUi 
GoMm,  Roma,  1793. — Nibby,  Viaggie  AMif.,  vol.  1 
p.  236.)  Gabii  is  aaid  to  have  been  one  of  the  nomer- 
ons  ctrionies  founded  by  Albs  {Dion.  MaL,  4, 68),  anil 
BQ  obscure  tradition  represented  it  aa  the  plMC  ii 
which  Romulus  and  Remus  were  tntiu^t  op.  {Diat 
HaL,  I,  84.— P/tU.,  Vit.  Rotn.)  The  oHfal  manner 
in  which  Tarquinius  Snperims  obtained  posseamon  ef 
dabii,  after  he  had  ^ed  in  the  attem^  by  force  of 
arms,  is  well  known,  oa  recorded  by  Livy  (1,  S8, 
weqq.—Dim.  Hid.,  4,  63).  The  treadun  of  S«xtpi 
TaFooiniua  did  not  remain  unpuniehad ;  for,  after  the 
explosion  of  his  family  from  Rome,  he  fell  at  Gabii, 
a  victim  to  his  tytani^  and  oppression.  (Lae.,  1,  M.) 
Aecordios  to  the  same  biatorian,  the  Gsula  received 
their  finsTdfllMt  from  Camillus  near  this  city  (IS,  49). 
This  place  auflhnd  so  much  during  the  civil  wan,  that 
it  became  entirely  rained  and  deserted.  We  loam, 
however,  from  several  monumsota  diecovasd  in  the 
excavations  Bfraady  refened  to,  (hat  Gabii  waa  raised 
from  this  state  of  min  and  desolation  under  AotooinoB 
wad  Commodua,  and  ^t  it  bocame  a  thrivms  tovro. 
( Ftscoiih',  MoKumfOUi  OaHm.)  In  its  meae  ionxieb- 
ing  days,  Juno  seema  to  have  been  held  ia  pecnliat 
bmour  at  Gabii,  bimI  the  remabs  of  her  temple  are 
said  to  be  still  vi«ble  on  the  site  of  that  ci^  {TViUy, 
Viaggia  Aniimiario,  vol.  1,  p.  236.)  The  infai^ 
tants  of  Gabii  bad  a  peculiar  mode  of  folding  or  gird- 
ing the  toga,  in  older  to  give  more  freedom  to  the 
person  when  in  motion.  In  thia  mode  of  wearily 
the  tc^  which  waa  called  the  CtnctM  Gatitttu,  or 
".QtbinB  Cincbne,"  the  l^ipet  was  thrown  back  ovn 
tbo  Idt  ahonUer,  and  Inongfat  lonnd  oodH  tbe  ijgfat 
arm  to  the  breast;  so  that  it  mded  the  indi'vidnl, 
and  made  the  toga  dwrter  and  cwsar.  Aoc(»djmff  to 
Servias  (ai  Virg.,  7, 613),  the  inbabitBola  of  Ga- 
bii, while  engaged'  in  sacrificing,  were  suddenly  sttMic- 
ed  by  the  enemy,  whereupon,  not  having  time  to  axra^ 
themselvoa  in  anna,  tbay  tucked  up  tbeir  ti^aa  in  this 
manner,  aad  advanced  to  meat  the  fba.  Tiigil  (JEn^ 
7,  61S)  represents  the  Roman  conaal  thus  amtjned 
when  be  opens  the  gatea  of  the  temf^  of  Jaam  ;  and 
in  this  ga»  the  Bmii  devoted  thems^res  to  death. 
{Cramer'a  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  60.)  • 

Gabika,  the  name  of  Juno,  vnnahii^kad  at  Gsbzi. 
{Virg.,  ^  7.  689.— Kid.  Gabii.  U.) 

GabihIa  Im,  I.  it  Cmiim,  ^ropooed  by  A.  Gft 
binius,  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  614.  It  required,  that, 
in  the  puUic  assemblies  for  electing  mapstiatcs,  tbe 
votes  should  be  given  by  ballots,  and  not  mem.  wvc 
{Cie.,de  Leg.,  3,  16.)— II.  Another,  brought  forvrud 
by  A.  Gabiflius  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  686.  It  ^rmnt«d 
Pompey  die  power  of  canying  on  iho  war  agaitwt  the 
|Hntas  during,  three  years,  and  of  obliging  all  kii^a, 
gorcncn,  an  slatM  to  vof^y  him  vnth  all  tbs  m 
cesaariee  he  wanted,  over  all  the  Mediten«wta  Sea. 
and  in  tiie  maritime  provinces  as  &r  aa  400  stadiB 
from  the  sea.  (Ctc,  fro  Ltg.  Mm.,  17. — Dio  Cm*., 
86,  7.)— III.  Another,  de  Uwa,  by  Aul.  GabiBiiM 
the  tribune,  A.U.C.  ^5.  It  ordained  that  no  actiDD 
riiould  be  gnnted  fox  the  recovery  of  soy  mooqr  bor- 
rowed upon  small  intenat  to  be  loDttipODlaigtr.  Tiam 
waa  a  nsaal  practice  at  Rome,  wfaich  cbMuwd  the 
name  of  vertwram  fattrc.  Compare  Ae  nmarka  ol 
Heitucdut,  Rom.  Ant.,  8, 16, 14.  p.  648.  oL  Hanhold. 

GabinIcs,  I.  Aulas,  the  author  of  what  w«e  termed, 
from  him,  the  GabiniaD  Laws,  attached  himsdf  at 
to  Sylla,  and  afterward  to  Pompey.  When  tiibaie 
of  the  commons,  B.C.  69,  he  proposed  a  law  givmw 
Pompey  almost  abscdnte  control  over  the  ooaata  of 
the  Mediterranean,  tt^tber  with  the  command  of  the 
sea  itaalf^  for  the  mupoae  of  suppressing  the  Cilaeian 
pirates.  The  leading  men  in  the  stete  endeavoond, 
Emt  in  vain,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  tlut  taw.  TKa^ 
aoecMdod,  bowaret,  in  tfawutuft  Gabioioa*  wiah 
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«  M  oiw  of  Pon^M*!  Uantamnti,  rithoi^  tt»  IkUtr 
tnowsly  aaked  for  Aim  aa  sodL  GaUnnuTUTpidb- 
•b^  was  ncompeOMd  Ponqiey  in  101116  otber  -vny, 
mue»t  aoGMding  to  Ciceio,  he  wu  so  needy  at  the 
ttme,  ud  M  corrupt  in  ptincij^,  that,  had  tbia  law  not 
been  passed,  be  would  hare  tnmed  pirate  himaelf. 
Haling  obt^ned  the  eonaalsbip,  B.C.  66,  be  took 
part  with  Clodias  against  Cicero,  and  powerfully  con- 
tiibntsd  to  (hi  exile  of  the  latter.  Toe  next  year  be 
ofalamsd  iha  aoTeniment  ot  Syria.  Jndaa,  whieb 
ms  cooqiiisea  in  Ait  {HOvlnce,  was  at  that  period  a 
scene  of  trout^  owii^  to  the  riral  elalma  of  Hyrea- 
Bu  and  Anstobulna  to  the  throne.  Gahinioa  defeat- 
ed AiisU^uloB  in  a  great  battle  near  Jemsalem,  and 
then  wrot«  borne  to  the  senate,  and  claimed  a  tbanks- 
giring  for  bis  vietoiy.  This  was  refused  bin,  and  he 
ma  ocAand  to  letim.  Disobeying  the  autfani^  ot 
the  senate,  be  continned  in  eommiod,  and  acted  in 
tbe  most  aitiitraiT  and  opptesatTe  manner.  He  even 
bad  ibe  hardihood  to  mareb  into  Egypt,  thua  riolating 
a  poMtive  Jaw  making  war  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  bis  own  provmce.  His  object  in  ^"■■^r'g  into  this 
craotry  warn  to  leinstato  Ptolemy,  which  he  success- 
Ailtf  effected,  after  two  rictories  over  his  rebellioni 
siAgects.  The  senate,  bigUy  incensed  at  his  conduct, 
ordered  bim  at  last  to  return  home  and  defend  him- 
sslC.  Haviiw  obeyed  this  mandate,  ha  waa  immedi- 
ately accused  of  high  treason,  lim  interest  oi  Cm- 
aar  and  Pompey,  however,  obtained  bis  acjinittal.  He 
was  immediately  after  accused  of  extortion,  and  was 
ten  mccessful,  notwithstanding  the  same  powerful 
infloence  was  exerted  in  bia  behalf;  and  eveo  Ciceto 
hinisdf^  yieUuig  to  the  solidtttions  of  Fowfoyf  «e- 
toalfy  appeared  u  bis  adTocata.  Gabiniaa  was  eoD' 
demaed  to  oeipetaal  baniafament.  After  an  exile  of 
some  years  he  was  rycalled  by  Caur,  and  remained 
tbenceforth  aliacbed  to  tbe  party  of  tbe  latter.  Sub- 
sequently to  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  was  sent  into 
niyrienm  with  some  newly  leried-legions,  bnt  his  army 
3tma  alaoot  destroyed,  in  Mveral  eDconntars,  by  m 
beibaritiw,  and  be  was  compeUed  to  ehot  bimsdf  op 
s  Salona,  where  be  died  of  a  malady  brangbt  00 
by  cfasgxiD  at  bis  diacomfiture.  His  death  hujpeoed 
ibont  A.U.C.  707.  (Cie.,  pro  Dem.,  pro 
Leg.  Xan.,  17.-/(1,  PkU.,  H,  S.—PbU.,  Yit.  Pomp. 
— ^£1.,  VU.  Cie.,  dw.)— n.  A  Roman  general  ender 
Cbodias,  about  AJ).  81|  who  guned  some  saecesaes 
onr  tbs  Germsos. 

Ga^ws  Citutiu.  VU.  GabiL 
Guns  (nan),  G^nis  (ts),  and  GabUa,  a  flourishing 
commercial  dtr  of  Spain,  at  tbe  month  of  one  of  the 
•nns  of  tbe  Bntis,  now  Cadis.  It  was  founded  by 
a  PbaniciMn  colony  about  1600  B.G.,  accoiding  to 
some  ;  others,  bowerer,  make  its  foundation  coeral 
wilb  that  of  Utiea,  and  this  last  to  have  been  387 
rears  befim  Carthage.  Its  name  ia  IlnnicLsn  was 
Gaddii^  and  signified  a  hedge  or  limit,  aa  it  was  thought 
'bat  hae  were  tbe  western  limits  of  the  world.  Thus 
Ptiny  (4,  88)  remarks,  "  Pceni  GadUr,  Ua  Pumea  im- 
nA  ffptum  tigm/uanie,"  and  Solinus  (c.  S3),  "  Quam 
Erythream,  Pani  lingua 
twt  Grnddir,  id  eat  lepem,  nomiaanint." — The  Greek 
name  is  ridapa,  and  hence  we  have  in  Hesycfaius, 
TaStipa'  rd  mpt^payftaTOy  ^ohuuf.  (Compare  the 
Hebrew  form  Gedera^  which  Gesenius  defines  a 
flaee  mrroundei  with  a  waU,  into  which  the  ahep- 
berds  drove  their  flocks  by  night,  for  securiW  against 
wild  aounala.  Consult  afso  Gaenitu,  GaMteAte  dtr 
Hehraitchett  Spraehe  and  Schrifi,  p  %27.)  It  waa 
mtoMAe  on  a  small  island  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  eepanted  from  tbe  main  bod  by  a  strait  tuily  one 
stadium  wide.  Tbia  isbnd  is  said  to  bsTs  abonnded 
•t  ao  early  period  with  wild  oUve-treea,  and  to  ban 
been  beoce  named  Cotinusa  (KortvoSaa),  not  by  the 
eariy  ii^iabitante  of  the  land,  boweTer,  as  some  of  the 
aocicnt  writers  tboo|^  bnt  by  tbe  Greeks ;  for  the 


meUatfen  is  a  Grecian  me.  Near  it  lay  tbe  aaai' 
ialand  Eiytbea,  called  by  the  inbabitanu  Jono'a  island. 
(Viid.  Eiytbea.)  Gades  came  into  the  power  of  the 
Carthagioians  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and  in  the  sea- 
ood  snirendered  itself  voluntarily  to  the  Romans 
FVom  Julius  Cesar  it  received  the  name  and  privi- 
leges of  a  Roman  colony ;  and  in  a  later  age  it  was 
styled  Augnsta  Julia  Gaditana.  Hercules,  Bumamed 
Gaditatuts,  had  here  a  celebrated  lempte.  {Plin.,  I 
c— fbr..  %,  17^IM.,  9W,  97.~-JumHh.,  44,  fi.) 

GaditIiivs  Simds,  now  tbe  Bay  of  Cadis. 

Gaditakdh  Fkktvv,  now  tbe  StraiU  of  Oihredtm. 
(Fid.  AbylaaodCalpe.) 

Gjrruiili,  a  country  of  Africa,  south  of  Numidta, 
and  now  answering  in  stnne  degree  to  BiUdulgtrid^ 
at  tbe  wfpaa  of  locusts.  Its  sitoation  and  limits  are 
not  (oopo'ly  ascertaiBed,  and,  indeed,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  always  die  same.  Isidoms  (c.  S)  gives  a 
cnrions  account  of  tbe  ori^n  of  tbe  Gstnii :  "  QtOtiU 
Geta  dieunttir  fiuMte,  qitt  vtgaiH  agmine  a  loei$  nit 
nagiiuM  tonaeenietUet  loca  Syrlnm  in  Libya  occujmv- 
eruiU:  et,  quia  ex  GeHa  vetierant,  derivaio  nomau 
Gc^hU  eognowinati  mud.'"  This  statoment  is  vety 
properly  refuted  by  tbe  president  Des  Btosaes;  bat 
he  bimself  assigns  an  etymology  just  as  nneertsin, 
namely,  frmn  tbe  Pbosnician  term  GeUt,  "a  flock,"  on 
thesappositiontbattbnwereasbe|dieid-nKe.  (J^Tor., 
4,  18.— itfeio,  1,  4.— PKn.,  6,  1.— Id.,  21,  13,  &c.) 

Gaids  (fftd.  remarks  under  Cains),  one  of  the  Ro> 
man  Clascal  jurists,  whoae  works  entitle  him  to  s 
place  among  tbe  great  writera  on  law,  such  as  I^pin* 
lao,  Paulas,  and  Ulpian.  Nothing  is  known  of  tbe 
panoral  hi^oiy  of  Oains  beymd  tbe  probsUe  foct 
tbat  he  wroto  ondu  AntontDoe  Pins  and  Asrdioe. 
Hit  worits  were  In8«l7  tised  in  tbe  compilation  of 
the  "Digest"  or  ^^raaects,"  which  contam  extracta 
from  his  writings  nnder  vsrious  beads.  Tbe  "  Insti- 
tutions" of  Gains  were  probably  the  earliest  attempt 
to  fsesent  a  sketch  of  the  Roman  law  in  the  form  9i 
an  elementanr  tat-book.  This  work  cMUmied  'm 
eenenl  use  ml  tbe  eominlation  of  tbe  Inatitntea  of 
Justinian,  which  were  not  only  miinlr  based  en  the 
Institutions  of  Gaius,  but,  like  this  earner  vro^  were 
divided  into  four  books,  with  the  same  general  distri- 
bution of  (he  subject-matter  as  that  adopted  by  him. 
The  Institutions  of  Gaius  ^>pear  to  have  been  neg- 
lected af^  the  promulgation  of  Jnatfauan'a  compila- 
tion, and  were  finally  lost.  All  that  ramaioed  was 
tbe  detached  pieces  collected  in  the  Digest,  sod  whet 
could  be  gauwed  from  the  "Breviarium  Alarief* 
annm,"  aa  the  code  of  the  Visigoths  is  sometimes 
called.  But  in  1816,  Niebuhr  iSscovered  a  manu- 
script in  the  library  of  the  chapter  of  Verona,  which 
be  ascertained  to  be  a  treatise  on  the  Roman  Isw,  apd 
which  Savigny,  founding  his  opinion  on  the  spedmem 
publiAad  l»  niebiibr,  eODjectazed  to  be  tbe  lostiltt- 
tions  of  Gaiua.  "niis  coDjectme  wis  soon  fidly  coo> 
firmed,  though  the  MS.  wa  no  sathor's  name  on  it 
Goschen,  Bekker,  and  HoUweg  undertook  to  exam* 
ine  and  copy  this  MS.,  an.  edition  of  which  appear 
ed  at  Berlin  in  1S30,  by  the  first  of  these  schdaxa 
To  form  some  idea  of  the  labooi  necessary  to  deei> 
phei  this  MS.,  and  of  the  patinU  persevoins*  of 
those  who  nndertook  tlus  fixmidable  tadi.  the  reidai 
is  referred  to  the  report  of  Goschen  to  the  Acade* 
my  of  Beriin,  Nov.  6th,  1817.  A  second  examinatiai 
iA  this  MS.  wBs'made  by  Blufame,  and  a  new  edi'ioi 
of  the  Institutions  was  publisbed  by  Goscben,  at  Be^ 
lin,  in  IBM,  which  presents  us  with  sn  exact  copy  ol 
the  MS.,  with  all  its  deficiencies,  and  contains  a  most 
copious  list  of  all  the  abbreviationa  used  by  tbe  copyist 
of  GUina.— The  Institutions  of  Gaius  form  one  01  the 
moat  valnabie  additions  that  have  been  made  in  mod- 
em times  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Roman  law.  The 
fourth  book  is  particularly  useful  for  the  inrormatioc 
whkb  it  coDtaiaa  eo  actiMw  and  tbe  forms  of  pier* 
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tan.  Ths  style  of  Giins,  like  that  of  til  ths  claad- 
cal  RoRMD  juiutt,  is  penpieuoaa  and  yet  conciM. 
Oae  of  the  most  asefnl  eaitions  b  that  bj  Klense 
and  BSddng  (Beriin,  IS89),  which  contains  Um  Initl* 
tntkna  of  Gaius  and  Jnatioian,  so  airan^  as  to  pn- 
aent  a  pantlleiiBtn,  and  to  farntsh  a  proof,  if  any  yet 
were  wanting,  that  the  MS.  of  Verona  ia  the  genuino 
wc^ofOaiuB.  {Encycl.  U».  KnovA.,vo\.  11,  p.  34. 
—  Consult  GSachen,  or  the  "  Ra  Quotidiana"  of 
Gains,  in  the  ZeitMkrift  fHar  OescMehUicke  Rechtwis- 
teiuehift,  Berlin,  1B1&,  uid  Hugo,  Lehrbuch  der 
(hteh,  iti  SSn.  Baku.)  ■ 

Galahtris,  a  aemnUmaid  of  Alcmeoa,  wboa^  am- 
gacity  eased  the  suSerings  of  her  mistress.  When 
Jnno  resolTed  to  retard  the  birth  of  Hercnlea,  and 
hasten  the  labours  of  the  wife  of  Sthenelus,  she  soli- 
cited the  aid  of  Lucina,  who  immediately  repairedto 
the  dwelling  of  Alcmena,  and,  ia  the  fotm  «  ao  aged 
female,  aat  near  the  donr  wi^  hear  feet  enwaed  and 
fingers  joined.  In  thia  poatore  abe  mtered  tome  ma- 
gical words,  which  aerred  to  prolong  the  aufferinge 
of  Alcmeoa.  Alcmena  had  already  passed  some  days 
in  the  moat  excruciatiiu;  torments,  when  (ralanthis  be- 
gan to  suspect  the  jei^usy  of  Juno  ;  and  concluded 
that  the  female,  who  cootioued  at  the  door  always  in 
tin  same  posture,  wm  Uw  inatrament  of  the  anger  of 
the  goddeaa.  Influenced  by  these  euapieionfl,  Galan- 
tbia  tan  out  of  the  house,  and  with  a  countenance  ex- 
pressive of  joy,  she  inftmned  the  aged  stranger  that 
her  mistress  had  just  brought  forth.  Lncina,  at  these 
words,  rose  from  her  posture,  and  that  instant  Alcme- 
na was  safely  delivered.  The  laugh  which  Galantbia 
raised  upon  thia,  made  Lucina  suapect  that  she  had 
been  deceived.  She  aeizad  Galantbis  by  the  hair, 
Uuew  her  OD  the  nound,  ud  tranaformra  her  into 
a  wsBsel.  (Ovid,  Met.,  9,  806.  M;;.)~Thia  whole 
fabla  ia  connected  with  a  legend  prevalent  among  the 
lliebans,  that,  when  Alcmena  was  snfiering  from  the 
pann  of  parturition,  a  weasel  (yd^)  ran  by  and  terri- 
fied ner  by  ita  sudden  appearance,  and  Otat  the  terror 
'Jiua  excited  eased  her  throes  and  produced  a  ha^ty 
Mivery.  (Xlian,  V.  H.,  13,  6.)  Hence  tbe  weasel 
was  highly  revered  by  the  Thebaoa,  and  was  called 
1^  them  the  nurse  of  Hercnlea.  { Clm.  Alex.,  Pntr., 
p.  OT,  6.) 

GalItjK,  'Jie  inhabitants  of  Galatia.  {Vid.  Ga- 
latia.) 

GalIv Jti  and  GiLATH^i,  a  sea-nymph,  daughter 
■f  NereuB  and  Dwia.  She  was  panionaiely  loved  by 
the  Cyclops  Polyphemua,  whom  she  treated  with  dis- 
dain ;  while  Acts,  a  she^erd  of  Sicily,  enjoyed  her 
unbonnded  affection.  The  union,  however,  of  the 
two  lovers  waa  destroyed  by  the  jealousy  of  Polyphe- 
mus, who  crushed  his  rival  with  a  fragment  of  rock, 
which  he  rolled  on  him  from  an  overhanging  heigfit. 
Galstna  was  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  Acis,  sod 
as  she  could  not  restore  him  to  life,  she  changed  him 
into  K  stream.  (Ond,  Met.,  \i,  789. — Virg.,  JBn., 
9, 108.) 

GaIitTa  or  Gallooe^Ia,  a  country  of  Asia 
Minor,  lying  sonth  of  Psphla^onia,  west  of  Pontus, 
and  northeast  of  Phrygia.    {Vid.  Gallo-GiBcia.) 

Oalba,  I.  SergiuB,  an  orator  anterior  to  Cicero. 
While  holding  tbe  government  of  Spain,  he  treacher- 
oody  murdend  80,000  Lnsiuniaas.  Hanqg  bcMm 
teeoaed  for  this  by  Cato  the  Censor,  he  was  wont  to 
be  condemned,  when  he  wrought  upon  the  feelings 
of  the  people  by  embracing  before  them  his  two  sons, 
atilt  quite  young.  This  saved  him.  {Cic.,  Orat.,  1, 
63  ^ — II.  Servius  Sulpltius,  a  celebrated  Roman  law- 
yer, father  of  the  emperor.  —  III.  Servius  Salpitius, 
bom  in  the  re^  of  Augustus,  of  a  patrician  family, 
served  with  distinction  in  Germany,  waa  afterward 
proconsnl,  Gnt  in^  Africa,  and  subsequently  in  His- 
panU  TaiTaconeniii,  innUdi  office  he  gained  a  rapo- 
ti^on  fbr^atice  lad  modantion.   m  wu  ttiH  ia 


Spain  when  Julias  Vindei,  the  proeonaol  of  OolUb 
Ganl,  lose  againet  Ifan.  Galba  joined  Viadez,  and 
Olho,  goremor  of  Lnsitania,  ftdbwed  hie  azuapla 
He  sssnnbled  mnhitadea  aidoted  Galba  aa  wnpeiov 

and  Angustns ;  but  he  declared  that  he  was  oidr  aeU 
ing  as  the  lieutensnt  of  the  senate  and  people  ik  Botne, 
in  order  to  pot  an  end  to  the  disgraceful  tyranny  ol 
Nero.  The  pretorian  guards  soon  after,  having  re- 
vplted  against  Nero,  proclaimed  Galba,  and  tbe  aenatc 
acknowledged  him  aa  emperor.  Galba  faa9t«ned  frees 
Spain  to  Rome,  where  be  bejnn  by  eaUins  to  accomit 
those  favonrilee  of  Nno  who  nad  enrtehed  tbemadvM 
by  proscrqitions  and  eonfiaeadoDS,  and  by  th*  aenafllew 
prtxligality  of  that  prince  ;  but  it  was  found  thmt  moat 
of  them  had  already  dissipated  their  ill-gotten  wealth. 
Galbs,  or,  rather,  his  conGdanu  who  governed  htm, 
then  proceeded  against  the  purchasers  of  their  property, 
and  confiscations  became  again  tbe  order  of  the  day. 
The  new  emperor,  at  the  same  time,  eweiaed  gmt 
parsimony  in  bio  administistton,  and  radenvoorad  to 
enforce  a  strict  diaci^ine  among  the  soldiers,  vrho  had 
been  used  to  the  prodigality  and^lieense  of  (be  prenooo 
reign.  Being  past  seventy  years  of  age,  Galba,  on 
this  and  other  accounta,  soon  became  the  object  of 
popular  dialike  and  ridicule,  his  favourites  were  bated, 
and  revolts  against  him  broke  out  in  variooa  qnarten, 
several  of  which  were  put  down  and  punidiecr  aevefle- 
ly.  Gatba  thought  of  strengthening  faanaelf  by  adopt- 
ing Piso  Licinianus,  a  young  patrician  of  eonuderaUo 
personal  merit,  as  C«sar  and  his  successor;  upon 
which  Otho,  who  had  expected  to  be  the  object  of  hit 
choice,  formed  a  conspiracy  among  the  guards,  who 
proclaimed  him  emperor.  Galba,  unable  to  waft, 
cansed  himself  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  hoping  to  sop* 
[»ess  ^0  mntii^ ;  bat,  at  the  nmaraDce  m  OtlM*s 
armed  partisans,  Us  followers  left  hii%  and  ovon  ths 
litter-bearers  threw  the  old  man  down  and  tao  awar. 
Some  at  the  Iwonariea  came  up  and  put  Galba  to  death 
after  a  reign  m  only  seven  months,  counting  from  tbe 
time  of  Nero's  death,  A.D.  68.  Galba  was  7S  years 
old  when  he  wu  taken  off.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Otb^  but  only  for  a  short  time,  ss  Titellina  suuease- 
dod  him,  and  Vespawan  soon  aft^  snpersedad  Vitel' 
lius.  {Suelon.,  rit.  Ga».—Teeit^  ffis/.,  1»4,  tegq. 
—Dio  Coat.,  63,  39.— id.,  64,  I,  teqq.} 

GALiNDs,  Claudius,  a  celebrated  physician,  bom  at 
PergamuB  about  131  A.D.    His  bther,  an  able  uchi- 
tect  and  ^od  mathematician^  gave  him  a  hberal  edn 
cation.  His  anatomical  and  medical  atndies  were  eeot- 
menced  under  Satynis,  a  celebrated  anatomist ;  Stn- 
tonieu^  a  disciple  of  the  ffiroocrattc  school ;  and  JB»- 
chrien,  a  follower  of  the  Empirics.   After  tbe  death 
of  his  father  he  travelled  to  Alexandres,  at  that  time 
the  most  fsmous  school  of  medicine  in  the  world. 
His  studies  were  so  zealously  and  successfully  paisned. 
that  he  .was  publicly  invited  to  relom  to  ma  nstive 
conntnr.  Attheaffeof  34heeett]ed  himself  at  Rome, 
when  his  celebrity  Mcune  so  greet  from  the  succees 
of  his  practice,  and  more  eapeciallv  frmn  his  Kn«t 
knowlei^e  of  anatonn,  that  be  quickly  drew  opon  niin- 
self  the  jeatouay  of  all  the  Roman  pbystciane.    He  be- 
came physician  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aorelins.  At 
tbe  soliciution,  also,  of  many  plulosophers  and  men  of 
rank,  he  commenced  a  course  of  leotoreo  on  Anatomj' ; 
but  tbe  jealousyofhia  rivals  qnicklycompsUed  him  to 
discontinue  them,  and  eventnalb  to  leave  Rono  mn- 
tirely.   Many  particulars  of  his  ufe  may  be  gadieved 
from  his  own  writings ;  we  are  unacquainted,  however, 
with  the  period  of  his  return  home,  as  well  as  that  at 
his  death.   All  that  we  can  learn  is  mtfely  that  he 
vras  stm  living  in  the  reign  of  Septimiua  Severoe. — 
Galen  was  a  most  prolific  vrriter.    Though  a  ponimi 
of  Us  worka  were  lost  by  the  conflagration  of  his  dweU- 
ing,  n  bava  been  destroyed  br  the  iapse  of  lime^  atiU 
we  ham  the  firilowing  producmns  of  his  anrnriDf  and 
in  print  I.  Elgh^-two  tnatiiai,  the  gaooiaaos—  ot 
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irfadt  ia  now  well  astaUiahed.   S.  Eig^rteen  cf  rather 
4oiitefoI  mgin.   8.  Ninrtean  fragmenta,  num  or  leas 
adeMive  in  nie.   4.  EigblaeB  eommcDtarfos  on  the 
mim  of  Hiwoeratea.— TTo  Uwse  published  works 
amst  be  added  thirty  or  forty  treatiaea  or  psrti  of  trea- 
tiaea,  which  tiill  exist  in  manuacript  in  the  public  Ii> 
tnrai^  of  Europe.    Tbt  miinber  ofworics  that  are  lost, 
among  which  were  fifty  that  treated  on  medical  siibjecu, 
is  aspposed  ui  have  bmnone  hundred  and  aixty>eight — 
The  iastnetion  which  Galen  had  received  in  the  prinei- 
pkt  of  the  di0efent  aeota  of  medical  philosophy,  bad 
|i*ea  Um  an  aequmUiMta  with  tin  vaiiona  erma  of 
ead^  and  bs  apaaka  of  them  at  ell  timea  in  the  lao- 
inage  of  DO  mewored  contempt.  The  school  whkh  wsa 
umndcd  by  himadf  may  justly  raerit  the  title  of  Eclec- 
tic, for  its  Aoctrines  were  a  mixture  of  the  philoeophy 
of  Plato,  of  the  phynes  and  lo^  of  Aristotle,  and  of 
the  pnetickl  lDiowledge«f  Hi[^>ocratea.   On  many  oc- 
eaahm  be  upnaaea  himaelf  auoogly  on  the  anparimity 
of  tfaeoiy  t»  oMre  MDpinciam ;  but  npon  tboee  matters 
wUddonota&nttof^beingobjeels  of  experience,  such 
as  the  nature  of  the  aoul,  he  confesses  nis  ignorance, 
snd  hia  inability  to  give  any  plausible  explanation. — 
Among  the  prodnctiMis  of  Galen  that  are  of  a  philo- 
•qihieal  chancier,  may  be  enumerated  tha  fotlowii^: 
A  Irtaliaa  **  Od  the  beat  Doctrine"  aoainat  I%aT0rinna ; 
a  fsaertatioB  **On  the  opinioBa  of  Hippoeiatea  and 
Plato;"  "a  oooameBtary  on  the  Tinuaos  of  Plato," 
and  aavaral  pieces  "  On  Dialectice."   Galen  Itta  been 
fKQQcnUy  cenanred  for  impiety ;  but  bis  Demonstration 
of  Dime  Wisdom  from  the  stmcturb  of  the  human 
body,  in  his  treatise  "  On  the  uses  of  tha  parte  of  the 
hamaa  bo^,"  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  thia  eakm- 
cy. — The  MhMrit^  aketch  of  the  professional  charac- 
Mr  of  tUa  cflUAialad  idnaician  ia  given  by  Dr.  Adams. 
**  Galen,  to  whom  mMKina,  and  every  acience  allied 
to  it,  are  trader  so  great  obligations,  wsa  a  man  akilled 
in  all  philosoidiy,  a  proArand  reasoner,  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  tmlh,  a  worthy  member  of  society,  and  a  dis- 
tir^iafaed  ontainent  of  his  profeasion.   Though,  ac- 
wding  to  hia  own  account,  unambitioua  of  fame,  be 
scqaind  a  BMM  wlueb  for  fcniteen  eanturiea  waattxive 
evoy  other  nam*  fai  hia  {nofeaaioii,  and  evni  now 
stw^  {Me-eouiMiidy  illDstrtoae.    We  shall  give  a 
hast^  riteteh  of  hia  merita  in  die  different  brancbea  of 
medical  acience  to  which  he  directed  his  attention. 
Wiaely  jodj^  that  an  acquaintance  wKh  the  minute 
atroetore  of  the  bnmaD  body  waa  an  iodispeoaable  [«ep- 
antkm  to  a  kaowtedge  «  ita  deiangementa,  he  da- 
aoted  btmaatf  aident^  to  the  atndy  of  anatomy,  in 
wlueb  hia  wofks  evinoe  that  ha  ma  eflamently  skiUed. 
In  hia  AJmiitulratioiut  Anatomua  particularly,  almost 
every  bona  and  process  of  bone,  every  twig  of  nerve, 
erery  ramification  ol  bloodvcasel,  every  viscua,  mus- 
cle,  and  gland,  with  which  modem  snatomiats  are  ac- 
qoaiiited,  are  deacribed  by  him  with  a  degree  of  miante- 
oaaa  which  will  anipriae  those  who  entertain  a  mean 
afituon  of  the  Galenical  anatomv-   Yasalina,  indeed,  a 
tealet  for  hamaa  diaaection  in  tne  days  of  the  Emperor 
Charlea  the  Fifth,  strenoously  attacka  the  aconracy  of 
hia  anatonaieal  desertions ;  and  as  he  waa  constantly 
CO  the  lookout  for  mistakes,  ho  ia  no  doubt  some  times 
sncceaaful  in  attatning  the  obfoct  of  hia  aearch ;  hot, 
ia  «tba  inatancea,  mule  endeaTOnriog  to  aet  Galen 
li^A,  bs  taif  goea  wrong  himself.   Tot  exaimlot  be 
finda  finilt  with  GUen  for  saying  that  the  fourth  vea- 
triele  f>f  the  brain  ia  lined  by  a  merabrana ;  but  it  is 
now  wbU  aaurtained  Uiat  hwe  Galen  was  r^t,  while 
hw  eonanrer  waa  wrong.    In  fact,  tho  justnesa  of  Ve- 
salina'  strietorea  has  been  too  eaaily  acquiesced  in, 
altboo^  moat  of  thaa  bad  been  preTiooaly  rahottad 
hr  tboToamad  &BUehiiia.~Oalei^  tnaliaa  '  Ih  um 
PmrtmHt  w  replata  with  aeemata  anatomical  Jaacrip- 
taoua,  ingeniooa  idiysiologieal  theory,  and  sound  theolo- 
gy, and  in  all  these  resp^cta  need  not  fear  a  com- 
—I  lone  with  our  Pd«y'*  ^oik  or,  tataial  theology. 


Throusfaottt,  ai  the  learned  Mr.  Hanis  his  weu  i* 
marked,  he,  in  imitation  of  Aristotle,  inculcates,  with 
ineaistibla  strength  of  argument,  the  great  doctrine  ti 
Final  C«ti»eM,  maiDtainiog,  in  oppoeitioa  to  the  Epl- 
cureana,  that  Means  do  not  lead  to  Ends,  but  Enda  to 
Means.  As  to  bis  Pl^aioh^,  it  ia  in  gonavri  found* 
ed  upon  carslul  dissection,  accurate  ezperinent,  and 
{^iloaophical  inductien ;  so  that,  in  moat  instance 
where  it  baa  been  departed  from,  subsequent  axperi- 
ence  has  shown  the  correctness  of  ks  dectrines.  Thus 
die  distribatien  of  the  aervea  into  aerres  of  senaatio'* 
and  nervca  of  mnaeolw  motion,  and  riie  diatinetitm  be 
tween  the  eharaeteca  of  the  cerebral  and  sfiirui  nervea. 
aUhongh  clearlypmnled  out  by  him,  and  acquiesced  in 
by  OtibaBius,  Tbeophiloa,  eiM  Neaeehia  among  hit 
countrymen,  and  by  Rhazea,  Ser^ioi^  Avicenna, 
Avenzoar,  and  Averrhoes  among  the  Anbians ;  nay, 
thooeh  admitted  by  hia  medem  rival  Veaabi  a,  were 
ovenwked  or  drain  by  aabMqoent  ^udogiata,  un- 
til the  doetrine  was  latuy  revived  hv  an  inlellwetit  lee- 
turer  on  anatomy  in  London.  In  the  hstids  m  severa' 
Eiulish  and  French  experimentalista,  this  theory  has 
nndergoae  different  DKMiiiicattana ;  but  I  wiU  venture 
to  predict,  that,  when  time  has  de|mved  it  ef  the  charm 
of  noveltv,  the  additiona  and  altentieoa  which  bavr 
been  mam  modem  handa  npon  tha  ancient  doc- 
trine, will  be  fonnd  to  be  rather,  blemisbea  than  im- 
provementa.  With  regard  to  the  funetiona  of  the  ar- 
teriea  atid  veins,  Galaira  views  must  be  admitted  to 
be  not  very  distinctly  definrd ;  hut  has  the  eelebratod 
theory  of  Harvey  removed  aJ  the  difficulties,  and  clear 
ed  away  all  the  obsctirity,  which  hung  over  this  im- 
portant depBrtment  of  physiology  1  Z^et  the  following 
declaration,  by  cme  of  the  meat  diatingnished  among 
the  present  phyaiologista  of  nanco,  bo  taken  aa  a  teat 
of  the  degree  of  precision  iriiieh  now  preVaUa  n|>an  thia 
aubject :  '  II  n'ezwte  pas  deux  ooviagea  de  Phytiotogia. 
deux  traits  de  Medicine,  oft  la  ciaeoIatiaB-  aoit  deciitfe 
et  conaider6e  dans  le  mtete  manidre.'  (jtfiiigi  adr«. 
Jour.  dePkjr*.)  At  all  evenU,  it  is  eleat  that  Galea 
had  the  nunt  of  esuhliahing  two  impcHrtant  facta  re* 
gaidiDg  the  fnnelion  of  the  arterias ;  firat,  that  ibam 
contain  blood,  and  not  vapour  or  gas,  aa  mentioned* 
Eiaatstrstus ;  and,  aecoDoly;,  that  it  is  the  expansion  k- 
diaatole  of  tba  artoy  which  ia  Uie  cause  of  the  infiu<  oi 
the  blood,  and  not  the  inlhix  of  the  bkwd  which  is  thr 
cause  of  the  expsnsion-of  the  artwv.  The  former  o: 
these  fseta  Harvey  htmadfdoaa  him  ma  juatice  of  allow- 
ing that  he  maintained ;  andnlataFieiidi{diyri(dogiaL 
Dnnaa,  complimenu  bhn  for  having  held  tha  latter  opin- 
ion, altikough  it  ia  at  variatwe  with  Harvey'a  vieara  re- 
specting the  circulation.  In  hia  work  on  the  IfatunU 
Factdtiea  he  haa  expreased  fully  hia  aaDtimenta  upon  a 
subject  which  ia  atiU  far  from  beitig  cleared  np ;  but  it  ii 
lemaduble,  that  very  Uta^  a  theory  haa  bean  advanced, 
which  eorre^Kwds,  m  a  gnat  dagiae,  with  the  doetrine 
advocated  by  Oalan.  f  allude  to  Dntiochet'a  famous 
theory  of  the  Endoamoae  and  Exosmoae,  vdiich  powers, 
if  1  mutake  not,  are  but  different  names  for  the  Attract 
ive  and  Expulaive  Faculties  of  Galen. — Operative  Sur- 
gery ia  the  department  of  hia  {ffofeasioo  which  is  least 
indebted  to-  him ;  and  yet  even  hare  he-  haa  left  some 
monumenta  of  hia  boldheaa  and  ingenuity.  He  has 
daaoribed  minutely  an  operation  pOTformed  by  him  npoi 
the  ebsat  of  a  yoniw  man,  hv  wlueh  be  perforated  thr 
breaat-bone,  and  lau  bare  ttie  heart,  in  order  to  giv.* 
vent  to-  a  ooltection  of  matter  seated  in  the  tbwax 
The  aabject  of  Ulcere  is  handled  by  him  vary  scientifi- 
cally in  his  book  De  Meihodo  Medendi.  It  is  to  bt 
r«narited,  that  hia  definitions  and  divieione  of  ulcen 
are  the  eameaa  thoae  adopted' by  oiw  of  onr  best  Et^> 
liah  wrilara  on  tUa  aabject,  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell.  His 
CommeNlonee  IBimoentn  shew  his  acquaintance 
with  Fiaeturea  and  Dislocationa. — Of  Hygutu,  or  tht 
Art  ef  Pnaerving  Health,  he  treated  at  grnt  length  in 
a  wMt  eoostrting  of  six  hooka.— Hia  treatiae  De  Fac 
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ulttU  AUmaUonm  eonttia*  rery  impmrtwit  obwm- 
tions  00  ttitt  Batvire  of  tliiMQU,  tad  fumwbet  ui  ex- 
potilion  of  hu  opuuon  oa  iba  aubject  of  Dietetic*.  It 
DMd  not  feu  •  cooBptriaon  with  tin  woik  UmAj  pab- 
iNkodon  Diet  Sr.  Puis.  IdonotMelethiaiiidie- 
|)uag»iMat  of  tM  latter,  whom  I  eeteen  to  be  a  wj 
jndiciotM  tutbohty,  but  to  jatimtte  my  opinion  tbst  we 
btv«  not  advMiccd  much  in  the  knowwdge  of  this 
bnuch  Moce  the  time  of  Gelen. — Of  moM  diieueB 
be  has  treated  either  folly  w  ciueohly  tome  part  or 
other  of  hia  woriu,  but  upon  th«  whole  he  haa  given  no 
GompreheasiTe  Ueatiae  upon  the  {Kaotice  of  pfayaifi. 
Hia  moat  complete  tnatiaea  are  thiMe  entitled  Dt  Cit- 
ntiioM,  Mi  eineoum,  and  the  SmU^  Ctmm4i.—Tb» 
Materia  Mediea  ud  Phaimac^  BMMr  to  have  been  the 
objecta  of  hfBpartienlar  studyt  ana  both  are  handled  by 
him  in  aevwal  of  bis  woika.  HHWgh  hia  list  of  me- 
dicinal article!,  taken  ftom  the  Teg^ble  kiocdom,  be 
leaa  Qumeroiu  than  that  of  Dioaooridea,  be  haa  de- 
acribed  more  animal  attd  mineial  aubaUncea.  Hia 
tnatiae  Dt  Mtiumia  teomiim  Iteim  eontaina  a  oopi- 
ooa  liat  of  phanaacwitical  praparatim  1  and  that  part 
of  it  on  Compoaitioaa  lor  the  Eyea  mij^  I  am  c<m- 
vioced,  be  cenaolted  with  adTastage  by  the  ocoliala  of 
the  preaent  day. — Of  all  hia  worka.  Done  waa  long  ao 
much  Btodied  and  commoDtedt^Hmaa  the  oneenutled 
Art  MtdtM,  respecting  which  Kiiho  ramarita :  '  B»t 
it  in  Cra/ent  lAtu,  quern  grata  ar^tMtumvinmpot- 
Uriiat  iutimMmt  loige  maxima  q¥£m»mMet  sehal^t  €»■ 
pUeabant,  fum  meiei  dtwrM  n^cfttnuefua  fUMM  mp- 
aabaTit,  quern  legiue  ieb^ant  con  li^niM  GeUni  max- 
ime  outMtUiciM  enuua,  wjutque  punei*  dthehant  fs^ 
p/teare,  ipedminu  cauad  priut,  fiutm  lieentiam  pro*- 
cot  medictt  esercenda  cente^eraUur.*  Of  a  treattie 
long  flo  celebrated,  and  now  ao  little  known,  it  is  aoarce- 
ly  wfe  to  eqmaa  an  tqtinioB,  leat  we  attould  be  reduced 
to  the  altenattn  of  eitber  r^Maehmg  antiqaity  fat 
want  of  afloa^  vt  modem  tinea  fbr  want  of  «iaeeiii- 
meat.  At  aD  events,  however,  we  may  ventue  M  *(■ 
film,  that,  if  the  Doctrine  of  the  Tempeameata  have 
•ny  foandatim  in  nature,  no  one  bad  ever  atudied  thm 
more  attentively,  or  described  them  with  greater  pre- 
risimi,  than  Galea  haa  done  in  tfiia  liMtiae.— In  sev- 
eral woi^  he  givea  an  ^bonta  ^rtam  of  the  Aiteii- 
al  Polaea,  which,  aa  «anal  with  1^  ioetniMa,  *raa  ta- 
ken up  by  all  enbaeqnent  writera ;  and  abridged  n- 
poaitiotts  of  it  may  be  found  in  I^ularetna,  Baaloe 
.fgtnela,  Actoariua,  Rhaaea,  and  Avieenoa.  The 
readex  may  find  some  candid  remariu  upon  it  m  Boc- 
den'a  PbjraiolQgy,  who^  although  an  advocate  Ux  a  new 
BTateD^  glraa  mot  aa  wfkir  atatament  of  the  syitesK  of 
OalML"— The  beat  edition  of  Oalen  b  tiiat  of  Ktihn, 
19  Tola.  8vo,  Int.,  18S1-I830. 

G^LKBiua,  aRoman  empetbr.   (Vid.  MaximianaB.) 

Gibium,  I.  now  GaUta,  a  river  of  Calabria,  flow- 
ing into  the  bay  of  Tarentom.  The  poeta  have  oele- 
braled  it  fw  the  ahady  stovea  in  ita  neigfabonriiood,  and 
the  fine  sheep  which  fed  on  its  fertile  banks,  whose 
fleeces  were  aaid  to  be  rendeied  soft  by  bathing  in  the 
Btieam.  (JfartjaI»^,S,48;4,S8.~F»;r.,6.,4,lM. 
—AmU.,  (M.,  t,  6, 10.)— II.  A  rich  ndwbitant  of  La- 
tium,  kilted  aa  he  attnnptsd  to  make  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Trojans  and  Rbtnlians,  when  Aseaniua 
bad  killed  the  favourite  atag  of  Tjnifaeiis,  which  was 
the  prelude  of  all  the  mmltiea  betweaa  the  boatile  sa- 
Jona.   (Fny.,  Jill.,  7,  ft36.) 

Oaliua,  a  eoMrated  conntiy  of  Palestine,  form- 
ing tbo  notthem  divMon.  Joaephus  {Bell.  Jvi,,  S,  S) 
divides  it  into  Vppet  and  Lower,  artd  he  states  that 
the  limits  of  Galilee  were,  on  the  aouth,  Samaris  and 
Scylbmolia  to  the  flood  of  Jordan.  It  conuined  four 
tribea,  leaachar,  Zebulon,  Napbthali,  and  Ashw;  a 

Crt  alae  of  Dva,  and  part  of  Perwa,  or  the  country 
rood  Joidaa.    Upper  Galilee  waa  momttOMras, 
ind  wu  called  Galilee  of  the  Oeatilea,  from  the  hea- 
then nations  establiriied  then  vAo  were  enabled,  by 
RM 


the  monpuiaoa^nMan  of  the  «oantiy,  to  mainHiB 
tbemselvee  agaiurt  all  invaders.  Strabo  eoumemtei 
among  ita  inhabitants,  Egypttana,  Axahians,  and  Phai 
aktaiw.  iStr^tb.,  7fiO.>  Low«  Galilee^  n^ich  ctw 
lAwed.  the  tribea  of  Zebolen  and  Aifaar.  waa  tdjaeek 
to  the  Sea  of  Tibeiiaa  or  Lake  ^  QmHHMausatb-  Gal 
ilee,  aeomdiof  to  Joeaphsa,  waa  vei^  popntoua,  oen> 
lained  304  cities  nd  towu,  and  paid  3U0.  talento  it 
tribute.  Ita  principal  city  was  Cvsares  Pbilippi.  Hu 
inbabitanta  <k  Galilnsa  were  very  ioduauiona,  and,  be- 
ing bold  and  intrepid  seldim,  tMjr  biavefy  reaisted  ihi 
nationa  around  them.  The  Jewa  of  Jhom  regarded 
thea  with  mudi  conlempt.  Their  laofo^ge  vne  i 
eonapt  and  ui^iAed  dialect  of  Syriao,  witii  o  mil- 
toie  of  other  hagngm.  It  waapntbablyiluscoRBpt 
dialect  that  led  to  the  detectitm  of  Petm-  m  one  of 
Chriet'a  diaciptea.  (Jfar^  14.  70.)  Oitr  Saviou 
waa  called  a  Galileen  {Mau^  S&.  Bit),  beceose  be  wtt 
bioogbt  up  at  Nssareth,  a  city  of  Galilaa ;  and  as  W 
apoi^ea  wen  mostly^  if  not  all,  Batiaes  of  this  pn«- 
ineo,  tbqr  alao  aia  called  Galilaw*  aad  **  mao  of  Gal> 
ilee."  Mete,  1.  U.)  Tbia  conntiy  ww  mM  bm- 
oond  in  onr  Saviear'a  pnaaaeo.  To  thia  part  Jo- 
seph and  Hbry  retumed  with  bhn  fnm  Enpt ;  hm 
he  lived  till  he  wee  thirty  yean  of  ago,  an  waa  bq>- 
tized  by  John ;  hither  be  letumed  3tm  hia  baptism 
and  temptation  t  atxl  in  thii  paerviDCS  was  lua  plaee  a* 
teaidenoo  whan  be  commeacod  lua  minwtry.  Tbe 
population  being  VMy  gfeat,  be-  had  tuom  opportnni- 
tiea  of  doing  good  here  than  io  any  other  fteitiOD ;  en 
which  accoant,  probab^.  he  mMO  it  bi*  pnaeipal 
abode.  -After  hia  rasuraction  be  diraoted  bis  aposilei 
to  eone  to  Galilee  to  convene  with  him.  (MatL, 
as,  7.— Conault,  in  lelation  to  this  cooMiy,  the  M- 
lowing  ports  of  Scripture :  Jotk.,  SO,  7,  and  SL,  SS.— 
1  Kmgt,  9,  ll.~S  KiMgt,  Ifi.  SO— 1  CAnm.,  6. » 
— Zmh*.  0, 1.— JCalL,  S,  2S;,9,  IS;  4.  IS.— IrfiAt 
4,  14.-^(itm  7,  41.—^, «,  87,  and  10»  ST.) 

Galli,  I.  a  watliko  raoe  of  anti^y.  iVU.  Oat 
Ua.)— n.  A  nam*  bone  by  lbs  ymsU  of  Cybde 
(Vid.  Oybale.) 

Gallu,  an  extensive  and  pc^lous  oouatry  of  Eu 
rape,  boondsd  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic,  oo  ths 
north  by  ^  Inaola  BotSTOmm  and  part  of  the  Rhn- 
nua  or  AUm,  on  the  oast  1^  tbo  Bbaona  and  tbe  Alpa, 
and  on  tba  soudi  by  the  Pynnoea^  Tha  graUoat 
breadth  waa  «00  En^iib  miles,  but  modi  ittmiaiahed 
towarda  e«b  extremity,  and  iU  length  waa  from  480 
to  6M  milsa.   It  was  Iheotefim  mere  eAensive  than 
modem  Fiance  bdbie  Ibe  Hevototioo,  Aengh  infcrioi 
to  the  kingdom  ondar  Napohon,  nUeb  wnn  OaO  milna 
kmg  from  east  to  west,  sod  fiOO  bsroad  fnm  aortb  to 
soBtb.    Gael  was  ofiflinally  divided  aouog  ibn  three 
gnat  nations  of  tkb  BelgB,  the  Celtw,  and  the  A<|ui- 
tmi.   Hie  Romana  culed  tha  mbabitanU  c»f  this 
oonotiy  by  one  gtnnri  name,  Gafli,  while  the  Gre^ 
styled  them  Cettw.   Ite  Gfaeka  called  the  oouitty 
itaelf  Galatia,  Celtics  (KtHna^),  and  Gobo-Qalatia ; 
the  laat  fi>r  distinction'  sake  bom  GaUtio  in  Aaia  Mi 
nor.   Of  dm  t^  ^t  vUmm  of  Gaol,  dm  Celts 
were  the  moat  oxianaive  and  iodigenoaa,  and  the  Bel- 
gwtbebmvest  The Celta extended fiom the  Sequa- 
na  01  Seme  in  the  north,  to  the  Ganunna  or  Gmrtmrn. 
intheaouth.  Above  the  Cebw  ky  the  Belgw,  heawcoi. 
the  Seine  and  Lower  Kkime.   Tbay  wwe  intemux«i 
wtA  Germanic  tribee.   The  Aqnitsni  lay  betwacn  the 
&cnmne  and  j^rmeea,  and  wen  inlanniagind  witb 
Spanish  tribea.  TbeieibieegNatdiviBiOBa,bow««ni^ 
were  sabsequentiy  altmd  hr  Augnatoa,  B.C.  37,  who 
extended  Aqnitania  into  C^tica  aa  far  aa  the  Ligar  or 
Loire ;  the  remainder  of  Cdtica  above  the  JAger  was 
called  Gallia  Lngdnneosis,  from  the  edooy  of  Lng- 
danom,  Lymu  ;  and  the  rest  of  Celtica  towards  dM 
Rhine  was  added  to  the         oader  tha  tills  of  Bal- 
gica ;  IsMly,  tbo  ioath  of  Gaol,  wfaich,  fi«n  haTini 
boon  the  first  provtncca  poaoeaaed  by  the  Ronno.  had 
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HM  ilyted  GUUa  Ptttraiew,  wM-AittiivitUked  hy  ffae 
■tm  of  Ntiboootuoi,  froM  the  ci^  of  Naibo  or  JVar- 
inotf.  This  fworiaca  wm  uicnattj  ooUsd  alM  Gtl- 
lit  Bwceata,  firam  tho  ^raeec  or  onder-surmenti  worn 
hr  Iba  H*ihittrti;  whilo  GaUix  Coteica  wu  itrhd 
Coaito,ftNBt)Mloiwhurwanb7theiiMi«M.  ThMo 
Idh  iMl  taorincoiib  It  kC«c  Hco,  wn*  ottted  tko  fcac 
OHk nioobdrriM tete  17  otbm. 

I.  General  renuvrkt  on  lie  Gallie  race. 

Am  Ui  bock  u  we  can  penelnta  into  the  htetorjr  of 
tha  West,  we  find  the  race  of  the  Ganla  ocoupyioff  that 
put  irf  the  coDlinent  coaajtreheoded  betweu  the  Kuae, 
the  Alps,  the  Mediteinnean,  the  Pyreneet,  and  the 
Oceio,  u  wdl  e»  tbo  two  giwt  ialuds  uUMto  to  the 
iMulmit,  oraoeito  the  moatbs  of  the  Rhine  and 
Seine.  Of  tbeae  two  tslaiuU,  the  ooe  nearer  the  coo- 
tment  was  called  jl/i-in,  "  White  Island."   {J.ib  »ig- 
nifica  "  high"  and  "  white  :'*  inn,  contracted  from  mnu, 
meana  "  ialaad."— Cotupaie  the  nmark  of  Pliny,  14, 
1^  "J&mt  Mndg,  ate  Aete  oi  tfttu  rufAtu  fw* 
man  dbtc**)  The  other  ialand  bore  the  name  of 
fr-M,  '*  Isle  of  the  West"  (from  Eir  or  ]ar,  "  the 
wsat*^   The  continental  territory  reoeired  the  ape- 
cial  appeliattoQ  of  GalUaeM,  "Land  of  the  Galls." 
The  l«nn  Gteltackd,  or,  more  correct^,  Gatdktel- 
tecH  ia  atiU  arohed  to  the  bigdiUnds  of  ScoUaod. 
fma  Aia  wofd  t£a  Greoka  tamai  TaXmta  {GaUoU), 
and  from  this  latter  the  geiiMic  name  of  TaSnSrat. 
The  Romans  proceeded  vj  ao  inrerae  method,  and 
from  the  generic  term  Galli  deduced  the  geosraphical 
detWDumtioii  Gailia.   The  popolatioa  of  Ganl  was 
divided  into  (amiliea  or  tribea,  forming  among  them- 
selves  taai^  distiact  «ODUBUiuiies  or  nations.  These 
■etioiia  genenl^  aieoaed  oanes  dedoced  from  some 
faetnre  of  the  coontiy  in  which  they  dwelt,  or  from 
■oacpecidiarity  in  their  social  state.    Oftentiinea  they 
■nited  t<«scb»,  in  their  turn,  and  formed  eonfedeia- 
tions  or  teatroea.    Such  ware  the  confederations  of 
(he  Celts,  JEiai,  Aimorici,  Arrerai,  &c — The  Gaol 
was  nbust  and  of  tall  stature.    His  complexion  wu 
Ur^  his  ejrea  bine,  his  hair  of  a  blond  or  caestnut  col- 
Mff,  to  wbicb  he  mdeaToored  to  give  a  red  oi  flamiiu 
fee  by  eettaia  plications,  {PlM.,S6,lft.-~ibrti4U, 
it  33.)   The  hair  itself  was  worn  long,  at  one  time 
doktmg  CO  the  shoulders,  at  another  ^tbered  op  and 
confined  oq  the  top  of  the  head.   (Dioct.  Sic,  6,  28.) 
The  beaid  was  allowed  to  erow  by  the  people  at  large ; 
the  nobles,  on  the  other  hand,  removed  it  from  the 
faee,  eieopdu  the  ohwi  lip,  where  they  wore  thick 
noitediee.  Wni.  £Ue.,  I.  c)  The  attiie  oommoa 
to  all  the  tiibea  cooMSted  of  pantaloons  or  ineca 
(braes,  braces,  bnga ;  htykan  in  Cymiaig ;  hrofu  in 
Aimoric).    lliese  were  of  striped  materials.  (In 
Celtic  ireae  meaos  "  a  stripe.")   They  wore  also  a 
Aat  cloak,  hsving  sleeves,  likewise  formed  of  striped 
nateriale,  and  descending  to  the  middle  of  ^e  thigh. 
{Strabo,  196.)   Over  this  was  thrown  a  short  cloak  or 
sagnm  (mux,  Armorie. — Compare  Uidor.,  Origin,,  19, 
24),  striped  like  the  shirt,  or  else  adorned  with  flowers 
and  other  oniamentsi  work,  and,  among  the  rich,  bu- 
peiUy  embroidered  with  silver  and  sold.  {Yirg.,  JEn., 
8,  WO.— Si/.  luU.,  4,  \i%.—Dioi.  Sic,  6,  S8.)  It 
covered  the  back  and  shoulders,  and  was  secured  wider 
dte  chin  by  «  clasp  of  metal.   The  lower  classes,  how- 
ever, wore  in  place  of  it  the  skin  of  some  animal,  or 
dse  a  ibick  sod  coarse  woollen  covering  cajled,  in 
dte  GaOo-Kimiic  dialects,  Hitn  or  lenn.   (In  Armorie 
meane  "  a  corenng-,"  and  in  Gaelic  Uin  aigoifies 
"a  soldier's  cloak. "-—Compare  the  Latin  Arm  and 
the  Greek  Xolva  and  x^^<^) — ^The  Oaule  possessed 
a  stTMig  taste  for  personal  decoration :  it  was  custom- 
s' wiUi  the  rich  and  powerful  to  adorn  themselves 
mdi  a  profusion  of  eeXim,  hiacelet%  and  rings  of  gold. 
tStraiOf  196.)— The  o&naive  anna  of  the  natioB  were, 
•t  first,  fafttcheU  and  knives  ^  stone ;  airom  pmoted 


with  fiiot  at  shelfai;  cfaiba;  qieare  handeiied  it  the 
fire,  and  named  jwis  <in  Latin  «'«nm,  in  Greek  jm- 
ai*  snd-youo^) ;  and  others  ceUed  csMta,  which  th^ 
hurled  all  oa  fin  egainat  the  enemy.  (In  Gadic,  g*th- 
tak,  ptmouBced  gm-ti,  signifiee  "  a  fiery  dart")  For 
eign  tiaffie,  however,  made  them  acquainted,  ia  pto 
casB  of  tisBB,  with  anna  of  im,  aa  well  as  with  the 
art  of  manofactwfDf  them  Ar  tfasmadTea  bam  the 
coiqier  and  inn  of  ttwirowa  mines.  AmoDgthaannt 
of  nutal  whieb  thmieeCDewaid  canw  into  see,  may  be 
■lentionad  the  low  sabre  of  iron  or  eoppo',  and  a  mka 
resemUing  oor  halbads,  the  wound  infficted  \rf  whici: 
was  eonsioend  oKmaL  For  a  long  time  the  Trsaesl 
{MBB,  ae  well  ■•  tin  OisalpiBet  wanien  of  the  Gelli* 
Moe  hsd  n^ected  ^  me  of  defaMire  annoar  aa  in 
connntent  with  tmo  courage ;  and,  for  a  losig  period 
an  absord  point  of  honour  had  induced  them  even  ti 
strip  off  their  Tsetments,  and  engage  naked  with  tb» 
ibe.  This  prejndiae,  however,  the  fimit  uf  an  osten- 
tatious feeling  natural  to  the  race,  was  almost  entirelj 
eAced  in  the  second  centory.  The  namerous  rela- 
tione formed  between  the  Gaals  and  the  Massiliots, 
ItaKuH,  and  Csrthaginisns,  had  at  fint  lytaad  a  tasU 
for  ennonr,  as  a  perMoal  deematfon,  among  the  GoUie 
tribea  ;  in  a  idiort  tine  the  coovictioa  of  its  utility  wat 
sapmdded;  sad  the  militaiy  eostome  of  Roue  wni 
Greece,  adopted  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  the  Rhone, 
and  tfie  Sa&ie,  fotiaed  a  singolar  cembhntion  with 
tb»  aneient  army  of  the  GauL  To  a  hefanat  ^  metal, 
of  greater  at  laae  Tikw  aeonrdiag  to  the  fartoBeof  tte 
wsnioc,  were  sttaehed  the  boms  of  an  elk,  bnfiUe,  oi 
stag;  while  for  the  lieh  there  wae  e  beedpiece  reia» 
sertiog  some  bird  or  savage  beast;  the  whole  being 
snmeunted  by  a  bunch  of  phimea,  which  gave  to  tbs 
warrior  a  gig^uic  appearanoe.  (ZMsd.  Ac.,  5,  38.) 
Similar  6gnta  were  Mtaehed  to  their  bocklers,  which 
were  long,  quadmyilar,  and  ptiotad  with  the  bri^fr 
est  colours.  Thaaa  tepneaotationa  aecved  as  devicft 
for  the  warriors ;  they  were  wnUems  by  mesns  a 
v^ich  each  one  sou^  to  chametariie  himself  oi  striki 
tenor  into  the  foe.  (Compare  Vagttme,  3.  IS.—SU 
ItaL,  4, 148.)— A  buckler  and  casque  after  this  model 
a  oninsa  of  wreoght  metal,  after  the  Greek  and  Ro 
man  fashion,  or  a  coat  of  mail  formed  of  iron  riaga. ' 
after  the  mamwt  of  Gaol  (Farro,  L.  L.,  4,  SO) ;  an 
sntmnotts  sabre  baagmg  on  the  right  thigh,  and  soa- 
peaded  Inr  chains  of  mm  or  hmas  from  a  belt  glittering 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  adorned  with  coral;  a  col- 
lar, bracelets,  riitta  of  gold  atoaod  the  arm  and  on  the 
mkldle  finger  (^m.,  33,  1);  pautaloona;  a  ^sagum 
hanging  from  the  shonlAwj  in  fine,  long  red  mus- 
taches ;  such  wne  the  martial  equipments  and  such 
tbe  appeaiance  of  an  Arveroian,  ^duan,  or  Biturigan 
BoUe.— Hatdy,  daring,  impetuous,  bom,  as  it  were, 
fas  msrtial  enterprisea,  the  Gallic  race  possessed,  at 
tbe  same  time,  an  inaeoious  and  active  turn  of  mind. 
They  were  not  slow  m  eqnalling  their  Phoenician  and 
Grecian  iastrocters  in  the  art  of  minii)g.  The  same 
Sl^>eriority  to  which  the  Spsnisids  bad  attained  to  tem- 
periiw  sted,  the  Qsuls  acquired  in  the  preparation  of 
brass,  Antiqni^  assigns  to  them  the  honour  of  vaii- 
oas  useful  inventims,  which  bad  hitherto  escaped  the 
earlier  civiliiation  of  the  Eaat  and  of  Italy.  The  pro- 
cess of  tinnmo  was  discovered  W  (he  Bitoriges  ;  that 
of  veneerins  by  tbe  ^dni.  (Plin.,  34,  17.)  The 
dyes,  too,  of  Gaol  were  net  without  reputation.  {Plin., 
8|  48.)  In  agricultare.  the  wbaelrplottgh  and  bouliei 
were  OaOiB  ducoveriet.  {PUn.,  18, 18.— K  Oid., 
ie>  11.)  With  tbe  Gauli,  too,  originated  the  employ- 
ment of  mari  for  enriching  the  soil.  {Plin.,  18,  6. 
teqq.)  The  cheeses  of  Mount  Loxere,  amona  the  Ga- 
b^;  those  of  Nemauaus;  and  two  kinds  made  among 
the  Alps,  became,  in  time,  much  sought  after  by  iht 
inhabitants  of  Italy  (Km..  U,  49)!  ilthough  the  lul 
mna  generally  ascribed  to  the  GiOlic  cheeses  a  savooi 
of  too  acid  a  nature  and  somewhat  mediefnal.  {Plxn. 
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'  c.)  The  Gaula  also  prepured  Ttrums  lindB  of  fer- 
mented drinks ;  tuch  u  bulay-besr,  called  £ere«mg 
{Plin.,  S3,  15. — In  old  Fnoco,  Cervoue;  in  C^m- 
nugtCWv.);  and  likewiie  tnotlwi  kind  of  be€f,  nude 
fintm  com,  and  in  which  honey,  cumin,  and  ottwr  in- 
gndimU  ware  mingled.  (Ponton.,  op  AthoL,  4, 13.) 
1'^  frath  of  baer  wu  employed  as  ■  maum  tat  Imt* 
ening  bread :  it  wu  nsed  alto  sa  a  coanwtlct  and  die 
GnX\M  feamlea  trequently  applied  it  to  the  visage,  sn- 
der  the  belief  that  it  impsrted  a  freshness  to  the  com- 
idezioa.  (P/tn.,  33,  Sfi.)  As  regarded  wine,  it  was 
lo  foreign  traders  that  the  Gauls  and  Ligurians  were 
iodebt^  for  its  use ;  and  it  was  from  Ibo  Greoks  <rf 
Haasilia  ^  they  kaniad  the  [aoceea  of  making  it,  as 
well  as  tbecultnie  of  the' vine. — The  dwellinga  of  the 
Owls,  ^aeious  and  of  a  round  fonn,  were  construct- 
ed of  posts  and  hurdles,  and  covered  with  clay  both 
within  and  withooi ;  a  large  roof,  composed  of  oak- 
sfaingles  and  stubble,  or  of  straw  cat  and  kneaded  with 
clay.covered  the  whole.  {Strabo,  196.— Ktftiw.,  1,1.) 
— Gaul  conuined  both  open  villages  and  cities :  the 
latter,  snrronnded  by  walls,  were  defended  by  a  syatem 
of  fdrtification,  of  which  we  find  no  example  else^itee. 
Canar  sives  the  following  description  of  these  ram- 
parts (J.  G.,  7, 3S).  "  Straight  beams,  placed  length- 
wise at  equiJ  intervals,  and  two  feet  diatant  from  each 
other,  are  laid  along  the  ground.  These  are  mortised 
tt^ther  on  the  inside,  ana  coveted  deep  with  earth ;  but 
the  intervals  are  stopped  in  front  with  lai|pe  sUhmb. 
llese  beioK  filed  and  cemented  togethw,  another 
laiue  is  pot  over,  the  aame  distance  beitw  imaerved, 
and  the  beapts  not  toucbing  each  other.  Sat  hitermit- 
tiog  at  eqoal  spaces,  and  eac)t  bound  close  together 
a  single  row  of  stones.  In  this  manner  the  whole 
work  is  intermixed  till  the  wall  is  raiyed  to  its  full 
beu^t  By  this  means  tbe  work,  from  its  appearance 
nia  variety,  is  not  dis|riea«ag  to  tbe  eye :  the  beams 
and  stones  being  placed  alternate,  and  keeiung  their 
own  [daces  in  exact  rigfat  lines :  and  besides,  it  is  of 
l^eat  advantage  in  the  defence  of  cities  ;  for  it  is  se- 
cnred  by  tbe  stone  horn  fire,  and  from  the  battering- 
ram  by  the  wood,  which,  consisting  of  entire  beams, 
forty  feet  long,  for  tbe  most  part  mortised  on  the  in- 
side, could  neither  be  forced  in  nor  torn  asunder."— 
Such  would  seem  to  have  been  the  fortifications  of  the 
ctties  in  tbe  civilized  and  popnlons  part  of  Gaul.  To 
^e  north  and  east,  among  the  more  savage  tribes, 
tbore  were  no  citiea  properly  so  called ;  the  iohabi- 
tanls  rteided  for  the  most  part  in  latere  enclosures, 
formed  of  trunks  of  trees,  and  celcnlsled  to  repel  by 
*.hese  rode  intrenchments  the  assaults  of  a  disciplined 
as  well  09  undisciplined  foe. — Besides  his  habitation  in 
die  ci^,  the  rich  Oaul  generally  possesnd  another  in 
tbe  country,  amid  thick  forests  and  on  the  banks  of 
some  river.  (Cov.,  B.  G.,  6, 80.)  Here,  during  the 
heat  of  summer,  he  reposed  from  die  fatigues  of  war; 
but  he  brought  along  with  him,  at  tbe  same  time,  all 
bis  equipments  and  retinue,  his  aims,  his  horses,  his 
esquires.  In  the  midst  of  the  storms  of  flwtion  and 
tbe  civil  dissensions,  whidi  marked  tbe  htstory  of 
GanI  in  the  first  and  second  eentaries,  these  piecso- 
liona  were  anything  else  but  superfluous. 

3.  Qtneral  htMU  of  the  Qallic  race. 

It  was,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  in  war,  and 
in  the  aru  applicable  to  war,  that  the  genius  of  the 
Gauls  displayed  itself  to  most  advantage.  This  peo- 
ple made  war  a  regular  ^fession,  while  the  manage- 
ment of  arms  became  their  favourite  employment.  To 
have  a  fine  martial  mien,  to  retain  for  a  long  period 
strength  and  agility  of  body,  was  not  only  a  point  of 
honour  for  individuals,  but  a  dnly  to  tbe  state.  At 
regular  intervals,  tbe  young  men  went  to  measm^ 
Lheir  size  by  a  girdle  deposited  with  the  chief  of  the 
vilisge,  and  those  wiiose  corpulence  exceeded  tbe  of- 
Bciu  standard  vrere  severely  repiimandcd  aa  idle  and 


intemperate  persona,  and  were,  besides,  poniebed  mt 
a  heavy  fins.    {Straio,  196.>--]n  pr^arag  for  for- 
eign expeditions,  a  clueftain  of  acknewledj^  raAim 
general^  formed  a  smaH  amy  aioond  him,  eomiatiag, 
for  tbe  most  psit,  of  adventurers  and  volnnteen  who 
bad  flocked  to  bis  standard :  these  were  to  riiars  n'lh 
him  whatever  booty  tni^  be  obtained.   In  urt«c«l 
wars,  bovrever,  or  defenaive  onea  of  soy  imporUUK^ 
levies  of  men  were  fbrciUy  made ;  ana  severe  pua> 
ishments  were  inflicted  on  the  refrsctory,  such  aa  tbs 
loss  of  noses,  ears,  an  eye,  or  some  one  of  tbe  limba. 
(Cat.,  B.  G.,  7,  i.)    If  any  dangerous  eonjnncturr 
occurred;  if  the  honour  or  safety  of  tbe  state  woe 
aSout  to  be  compromised,  then  the  supreme  cbierf*  eoii- 
vened  an  aimed  counsel  (Cox.,  B.  G.,  6,  68).  This 
was  the  proglamatioo  of  alarm.   AQ  persons  aUe  to 
bear  arms,  from  the  youth  to  him  advanced  in  years, 
were  compelled  to  assemble  at  tbe  place  and  d*y  indi- 
cated, for  the  pnrpose  of  delibenting  on  the  situation 
of  tbe  conn'try,  of  electing  a  chief,  and  of  discQestng 
the  plan  of  the  campaign.    It  was  ezptesgly  provided 
by'  law,  that  the  individual  who  came  last  to  toe  place  of 
rendezvous  should  be  cmelly  tortured  in  the  pnaeoce 
of  the  assembled  mnMtnde.   {Ca».,  B.  O.,  5,  68.^ 
This  form  of  convocation  was  of.  rare  occorreitce ;  it 
was  only  resorted  to  in  tbe  last  extremity,  and  more 
frequently  in  the  democratic  cities  than  in  those  where 
the  aristocracy  had  the  preponderance.   Neither  in- 
firmities nor  age  freed  the  Gallic  noble  from  the  necea 
■ftr  of  ueepUng  or  racing  Ibr  military  eommands 
Oflentimes  were  seen,  at  the  head  «  the  forces, 
diieftaina  hoary  and  almost  enfeebled  by  age,  who 
could  even  scarcely  retain  ^eir  seats  on  the  steed 
which  supported  them.   (Hirt.,  B.  O.,  B,  13.)  This 
people  would  have  believed  that  they  disboooored 
their  aged  warriors  by  roakins  them  die  elsewhen 
than  on  the  field  of  battle.—!^  the  fierce  vivacHy  of 
tbe  attack  and  to  the  violence  of  tbe  first  shock,  were 
reduced  nearly  all  the  military  tactics  of  the  Gaols, 
on  level  ground  and  in  pitched  battle.   In  tbe  moout- 
ainous  regions,  on  the  other  hand,  and  e^cially  ip 
the  vast  and  thick  forests  of  tbe  north,  war  had  ■  close 
resemblance  to  tbe  chase :  it  was  prosecuted  in  small 
parties,  by  ambuscades  and  all  sorts  of  ttratagems  ; 
and  dogs,  trained  up  to  pursue  men,  tracked  out,  and 
sided  in  conquering  the  foe.   These  do^  eiiiiaUy 
serviceable  for  the  chase  and  far  war,  were  obtained 
from  Belgic  Gaul  and  from  Britain.   {Strabo,  19S. 
—SU.  Hal.,  10,  77.— Oeii,  Met.,  1,  533.— Aforti*/, 
3,  47.)    A  Gallic  army  generally  carried  along  with 
it  a  mnltitude  of  chariots  for  the  baggage,  which  em- 
barrassed iu  march.   {IStI.,  B.  G.,  8, 14.— Cte*.,  B. 
(?.,  1,  fil.)   Each  warrior  bore  a  boadle  of  straw, 
put  up  like  a  sack,  on  which  he  waa  accastemed  to 
sit  in  tbe  encsmpment,  or  even  in  the  line  of  battle 
while  waiting -the  signal  to  engage.    {Hirt..  B.  G.^ 
8, 15.) — The  Gauls,  fike  other  nations,  for  a  long  pe- 
riod were  in  the  habit  of  killing  their  prisoners  of  war, 
either  by  crucifixion^  or  by  tying  them  to  trees  as  a 
mark  for  their  weapons,  or  by  consigning  them  to  Uie 
flames  amid  horrid  rites.    Long  prior,  however,  to  the 
second  centnry  of  ooi  era,  these  barbarons  prartiroe 
were  laid  aside,  and  the  captives  of  transalpine  nationa 
had  nothing  to  fear  but  servitude.  Another  cnatom,  oot 
less  savage,  that  of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  tbeir  alain 
enemies  on  the  field  of  battle,  was  no^  slower  in  disap- 
pearing.  It  was  long  a  settled  rule  ir  all  wars,  that  Vm 
victorious  army  should  pmess  itself  of  such  tri^fihies  as 
these;  the  common  soldiers  fixed  them  on  the  pointa 
of  their  spears,  the  hocsemen  wore  them  aosp«t^ed 
by  'the  hair  from  tbe  poitrels  of  their  steeds  ;  and 
in  this  wsy  the  conquerors  returned  to  their  homes, 
making  the  air  resound  with  their  triumphal  kccIs- 
mationa.    {Slraho,  197.)   Each  one  then  Inateaed 
to  nail  up  these  hideous  testimoufals  of  hia  valour  ttf 
tbe  gate  of  bis  dwelling;  and,  «aj^  same  diioK 
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MM  wiA  tb»  lio|ihiw  of  the  chaae,  a  Gallic  village 
tion  DO  funt  reaemblaDce  to  a  large  charnel-houae. 
UareAillr  embalmed,  and  ntuiated  with  oil  of  cedar, 
ibe  beada  of  bostilo  chieflaioa  and  of  famona  war- 
DufB  wan  dapoaiMd  in  iugp  coffera,  and  anan^d  by 
Ihuc  peaaaaaor  accoidtog  to  the  date  of  aeqoiaition. 
(Stmt,  IBB.)   Thia  «u  (be  book,  in  wbich  the 
roog  Gallic  wairiix  loved  to  atody  tbe  ozploita  of 
nia  fora&tbera;  and  each  geneiatioD,  aa  it  paaaed  on- 
mid,  atcoae  to  add  to  tbe  cootenta.   To  part,  far 
monay,  with  tbe  head  of  a  foe,  acquired  either  by 
we'a  own  ezaitioDa  or  those  of  bis  ancastora,  waa 
regarded  aa  tba  height  of  baaeneaa,  and  would  have 
fixed  a  luliw  ataio  on  bin  who  ahonld  biTo  beeib 
niltv  of  the  ooed.   Many  even  boatted  of  having  re- 
fnaea,  when  offered  by  the  relatione  or  cooatiymen  of 
the  deeettsad,  an  equal  wei^t  of  gold  for^  hud  ihua 
obtained.   (Dioi.  Sic,  0,  39.)   Sometimea  the  acull, 
rlnanatid  and  aet  in  sold  or  ailver,  aerved  aa  a  cup  in 
tbe  tamplaa,  at  eircwted  in  tbe  feativitiea  of  tbe  bao- 
qnt,aH  tha  gnsata  drank  out  of  it  to  tbe  elory  of  the 
victoc  aad  tbe  trinmpha  of  tbaii  coantiy.   Tbeaa  fiene 
and  tantal  manners  wevailed  for  a  long  period  ovei 
tbe  wbola  of  Gaol.   Cirilization,  in  ita  onward  march, 
iboliabed  them  by  degraea,  until,  at  the  commeDco- 
mant  of  the  second  ceotory,  they  were  confined  to  the 
savage  tribes  of  tbe  North  and  Weat.    It  was  there 
that  PosidooiuB  foood  them  still  exiatins  in  all  their 
vigour.    Tbe  sight  of  ao  maiqr  human  neada,  dia£g- 
nred  by  ouuigea,  and  blackened  hr  the  air  and  tSs 
lain,  at  first  excited  m  hia  bosom  the  ninsled  emo- 
tiona  of  honor  and  diaguat:  "however,   adda  tbe 
atoic  travdler,  with  great  naivete,  "  my  eyes  became 
gndoatly  accnlomed  to  the  view.*'   {Strf^o,  198.)— 
The  Gauls  aflectad,  aa  more  manly  in  its  character,  a 
strong  and  rough  tone  of  voice  {Diod.  Sic.,  6,  31),  to 
whic^  mofeover,  their  hfnb  and  gnttuial  idioma 
greallj  (KHitributed.   They  conversed  bat  little,  and 
Qj  meana  of  abort  and  concise  phrases,  which  the  con- 
staat  oaa  of  metaphora  and  l^p«rbolee  rendered  ob- 
•cure  and  almost  unintelligible  to  atrangeis.  (jDiod, 
Sic,  I.  c)   But,  when  once  animated  by  dispute,  or 
incited  by  something  that  waa  calculated  to  iutereat 
or  arouse,  at  the  head  of  anniea  or  in  political  assem- 
blies, ibey  express^  themselves  with  surprising  co- 
raouDeea  ana  fluency,  and  the  habit  in  which  they  in- 
dulged, of  employing  figurative  language,  furnished 
them,  on  such  occasions,  with  a  tbouaand  lively  and 
picttueeqne  images,  either  for  exalting  tbeir  own 
merit  or  potting  down  an  opponent. — "nie  Gaula,  in 
geaeral,  were  accused  of  drinking  to  ezceaa ;  a  babit 
VE-Iiich  took  its  liae  both  in  tbe  gtoaaneas  of  tbeir  man- 
ners and  in  the  wants  of  a  cekt  and  humid  climate. 

Ukflsilian  and  Italian  trader!  wen  not  alow  in  fnr- 
aiaiiaw  the  naeesaary  aliment  for  the  indulgence  of  thia 
baneful  viee.  Canoes  of  wine  found  tnek  way,  by 
meaos  of  tbe  navigable  rivers,  into  tbe  very  heart  of 
the  country.  The  tempting  beverage  waa  also  con- 
veyed over  land  in  wagons  (Dtod.  Stc,  5,  36),  and  in 
niieae  f narten  zefular  aitabliabBienle  wen  opened 
far  vending  Uie  article.  To  these  plaeea  die  Ganla 
Socked  from  eveiv  part,  and  pve,  in  exchange  for  tbe 
•ines  of  tbe  aontn,  tbeir  metals,  peltries,  grain,  cattle, 
and  alavea.  So  lucrative  waa  this  traffic  to  the  van* 
der,  that  oftentimes  a  yoong  sla^ce  could  be  procured 
fiE  a  j»c  of  tbe  inebriautw  liqnor.  {Diod.  Sic,  6, 26.) 
About  the  Scat  ceniary,  however,  of  our  era,  this  vice 
began  gndually  to  diaappear  from  among  tbe  higher 
cia»ae«^  and  to  be  confined  to  the  lower  orders,  at 
least  with  tbo  nations  of  the  aouth  and  east — Milk 
and  tbe  fleah  of  animals,  especially  that  of  swine, 
formed  the  principal  aliment  of  the  Gauls.  A  curious 
acooant  of  their  repasta,  traced  by  one  who  had  often 
Mt  wito  them  at  table,  ia  given  by  Posidonius  (A.p. 
Aihett-s^  13).  After  an  eueaaive  indulgence  in  the 
ideamee  of  the  banquet,  ther  loved  to  sei»  theii 


arms  and  defy  each  other  to  tbe  combat.  At  first  4 
was  a  mere  sportive  encounter  \  but,  if  cither  party 
chanced  to  be  wounded,  paasion  got  bo  far  the  better 
of  them,  that,  unless  separated  by  ^eir  friends,  they 
continued  to  engage  till  one  or  tbe  other  of  them  was 
slain.  So  far,  indeed,  did  they  can;  their  contempt 
of  death  and  their  oatentatioua  display  of  courage, 
that  they  might  he  aeen  agreeing,  ior  a  certain  sum 
of  mmey  or  for  so  many  measures  of  wine,  to  let 
themselves  be  slain  bv  others ;  mounted  on  some 
elevated  place,  they  distributed  tbe  liquor  or  gold 
among  tbeir  most  intimate  friends,  and  then  re- 
clining on  their  bucklers,  presented  tbeir  Uuroats 
to  tbe  ateel.  (PondoRwa,  op.  Atka^.^  4,  13.)  OUh 
era  made  it  a  point  of  honour  not  to  ntire  from 
their  dwellinga  when  tailing  in  opon  them,  nor  from 
tbe  flamea,  nor  from  the  tuea  of  ocean  and  the  in- 
undations of  riven;  and  it  ia  to  these  foolish  bn- 
vadoes  that  the  Gaula  owed  their  fabuloua  renown  of 
being  an  impioua  lace^  who  lived-  in  open  war  wiUi 
nature,  who  drew  the  sword  gainst  the  waves,  vrA 
discharged  tbe  arrow  at  tbe  tempest. — The  working  of 
mines,  and  certain  monopoliea  enjoyed  V/  the  hnda 
of  tribes,  bad  placed  in  the  handa  of  some  individual 
enormous  capitals ;  hence  tbe  reputation  for  opulence 
which  Gaul  enjoyed  at  tbe  period  of  the  Roman  inva- 
sion, and  even  still  later.  It  waa  tbe  Peru  of  the  an 
cient  world.  Tbe  riches  of  Gaul  even  passed  into  a 
proverb.  (Cic.,  PhU.,  13.— JM£pA«*,  2,  28.— Pin*., 
Vit.  CoM.—Sua.j  Ciu.y  &c.)  The  sight  of  the  ven- 
ous articles  in  use  among  the  people  at  targe,  bodi 
plated  and  tinned,  whether  for  domestic  uae  or  for  war, 
such  as  utensils  for  cooking,  arms,  harness  for  horses, 
yokes  for  mules,  and  even  somelimu  entire  chariots 
{Florvt,  3,  3),  could  not  fail  to  inspire  tbe  first  travel- 
lers into  this  country  with  an  exaggerated  idea  of  ita 
wealtb,  and  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  apread  a  romantic 
colouring  over  the  accounts  that  were  siven  of  it.  To 
this  was  added  tbe  lavish  prodigality  oftbe  Gallic  chief- 
taina,  who  freely  spent  ite  resources  of  their  fkmilies, 
and  alao  those  of  their  dependants,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
taining to  office  or  aecunng  tbe  favour  of  the  multitude. 
Posidonius  makes  mention  of  a  certain  Luem  or  Loei 
(Aovipvio^t  Potido».,  ap.  AUtat-t  4,  IS. — Aetr^HOf, 
Straho,  191),  king  of  the  Arvemi,  who  caused  a  showei 
of  gold  and  silver  to  descend  upon  the  crowd  as  often 
as  ho  appeared  in  public.  He  also  gave  entertainments 
in  a  Tuae  style  of  barbarian  magnificence;  a  large 
space  of  ground  was  enclosed  for  the  purpose,  and  cii- 
tema  were  dug  in  it,  which  wen  oiled  with  wine, 
mead,  and  beer.  (Potidon.,  I.  &) — Property  speaking, 
there  waa  no  domestic  union  or  famify  intercourse 
among  the  Gallic  nations ;  tbe  females  were  held  in 
that  dependance  and  servitude  wbich  denotes  a  very 
imperfect  condition  of  the  social  state.  The  husband 
had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  wife  aa  well  as 
over  his  offspring.  When  a  person  of  hi^  rank  sud- 
denly  died,  and  the  cause  of  his  decease  waa  not 
clearly  aacartained,  hia  wife  or  wives  (for  polygamy 
wu  practised  among  die  rich)  wen  a^ed  uid  pnt  to 
the  tortun ;  if  tbe  least  aosi»cion  waa  excited  of  their 
having  been  privy  to  his  death,  the  unfortunate  victima 
perished  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  after  the  most 
frightful  punishments.  {Cat.,  B.  G,,  0,  19.)  A  cus- 
tom, however,  which  prevailed  in  this  country  about 
the  commencement  of  out  era,  shows  that  even  then 
tbe  condition  of  femalee  had  tmdeigone  some  di^ree 
of  melioration:  this  was  the  eommotii^  of  gooda  be- 
tween husband  and  wife.  Whatever  aom  dw  hnaband 
received  with  his  wife  as  a  dowry,  the  same  amonnt 
be  added  to  it  from  bis  own  reeources ;  a  common 
stock  vras  thus  formed,  the  interest  or  profits  resulting 
from  which  were  preserved,  sod  tbe  whole  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  survivor.  Tbe  ehildrui  nmained  under  the 
care  of  their  mother  until  the  age  of  puberty  ;  a  faibei 
would  have  bluabed  to  allow  his  sm  to  appear  publif* 
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fa  bn  pnsetvee,  before  the  latter  cooU  wield  t  nbre 

LBd  mue  8  figure  on  the  Kat  of  wurion.  (Co*.,  S. 
O.,  9,  18.)— Among  tome  nations  of  Belgie  Oaol, 
Miera  tbe  Rhine  wu  an  object  of  anperetitton  adotip 
tion,  a  wbinwiett  cnatom  penited ;  the  rim  was 
iatde  (he  nwans  of  testing  uie  fideU^  of  Uie  conjugal 
■tite.  When  tlmrixad  nddoiibtsmpeetuigbto  pt- 
Ceraitj,  be  took  tbe  new-bora  iDfant,  placed  it  on  a 
board,  and  exposed  U  to  tbe  enirent  of  the  stream.  If 
the  plank  and  its  helpless  burden  floated  ■afelj'  opon 
the  waters,  the  result  wis  deemed  fsToanble,  and  all 
tbe  father's  snspiciona  were  disafpsted.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  plank  begwi  to  sink,  the  iotiai  perished, 
and  the  parent's  snspicions  were  confirmed.  {JttUan, 
Epitl.,  16,  ad  Maxm.vhito». — Id.,  Orat.,  S,  m  Con- 
stafli.  mp.—Antkol.  Ch-.,  I,  43,  1.) 

8.  CnUand  Behgimt  hulktUiiHuef  tkeOmiia. 
Two  priTlIeged  orders  ruled  in  Gaol  orer  the  rest  of 
tbe  population :  the  priesta  and  nobles.  Tbe  people 
at  Urge  were  dividea  into  two  classes,  tbe  inhabitants 
of  tbe  country  and  the  residents  of  cities.  Tbe  fbrmer 
qf  these  constituted  die  trfbee  or  dienis  ippertiiDing 
to  noble  familiet.  llie  dieirt  cnltiTsted  ua  patron's 
domains,  followed  bis  standard  in  war,  and  was  boand 
to  defend  him  witb  his  life.  To  abandon  bis  patron  in 
the  hoar  of  peril  was  regarded  si  the  blackest  ctf  crimes. 
The  residents  of  cities,  on  tbe  other  hand,  fonnd  ihera- 
selvee  beyond  the  control  of  this  system  of  cUentship, 
and,  eonieqnently,  enjoyed  gmtar  freedom.  Below 
mass  of  the  people  wen  die  slavey  who  do  not 
i|q>ear,  however,  to  utb  been  at  any  time  yety  nn- 
meroas.  The  two  privileged  orders  of  which  we  have 
jnst  made  mention,  imposed  each  in  its  tnm  a  heavy 
jfoke  of  despotism  upon  Gaol ;  and  the  government  of 
^s  cotintiy  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  forms, 
prevailtDg  at  three  distinct  intervals  of  time ;  that  of 
imoste,  or  a  theocracy ;  that  of  the  chieftains  of 
thbu,  or  B  military  aristocracy ;  and  that,  findly,  of 
•be  popular  constitution!,  founaed  on  the  principle  trf' 
free  choice  bv  a  majority  of  voters. — When  we  exam- 
ine attentively  the  character  of  the  facts  relative  to  the 
leli^ns  belief  of  Gaul,  we  sre  led  to  acknowledge 
die  existence  of  two  classes  of  ideas,  two  systems  of 
^bols  and  anperstitions  entirdy  distinct  frnn  each 
ither;  fn  a  won,  two  rdtgions:  one,  altogether  een- 
■iUe  fat  !u  character,  basM  on  the  adoration  of  nat- 
dral  phenomena,  and  recalling  by  its  forms  much  of 
the  polytheism  of  Greece ;  the  other,  founded  on  a 
material,  metaphysical,  mysterious,  and  lacerdotd 
pantheism,  i^esenting  the  moat  astonishing  conformity 
with  tbe  religions  of  the  East.  This  Istter  has  re- 
ceived tbe  name  of  Dniidism,  from  the  Druids,  who 
were  its  first  founders  and  priests ;  the  other  system 
has  been  called  the  Gallic  Polytheism.  Even  if  no 
other  testimonv  existed  to  prove  tbe  priority  of  the  lat- 
ter, in  point  of  Lime,  to  Dniidism,  tbe  natural  and  in- 
variable progress  of  religions  ideas  among  all  the  na- 
tions of  die  globe  would  Und  to  establish  tbe  fact. 
It  is  not  so,  however.  The  old  and  valuable  traditions 
of  the  Cymric  nee  attribute  to  this  people,  in  the  most 
fotmd  and  excloatve  manner,  the  mtrodnctioo  of  the 
Draidicd  doctrines  into  Gaal  and  Britdo,  as  well  'u 
the  organization  of  sovereign  priesthood.  According 
to  these  traditions,  it  was  the  chief  of  the  first  invasion, 
Ho,  Heus,  or  Hesus,  samamed  "  the  powerful,"  who 
implanted  in  this  tenitoiy,  which  had  been  conquered 
br  his  horde,  the  reli^ous  and  political  system  of  Dru- 
iaism.  A  warrior,  a  priest,  and  a  legislator  during  hia 
life,  Heens  enjoyed,  besides  this,  a  pnvilege  common  to 
all  fbnnderi  of  theocraciea :  he  became  a  ff>d  after  death. 
If  the  question  be  now  put,  how  Dniidism  arose  among 
the  Cymric  race,  and  from  what  source  originated 
those  striking  points  of  resemblance  between  its  fun- 
dunentd  doctrues  and  those  of  the  secret  rdimons  of 
he  East,  betweHi  nsnj  of  its  cenmoniea  ud  thoee 
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pnedseA  fat  Sewethwee,  in  Asia,  and  in  Italia,  we  M 
no  Itriit  thrown  opon  tUa  eQbject  by  histety.  Neither 
tbe  tacts  colleeted  by  foreign  writeie,  any  natiend 
tndltiomr,  fbrnf^  as  vrhh  a  positive  solntion  of  the 
dtfficuhy.  it  nay  be  MasoBelmr  c  ^mjeeidrad,  bewmt, 
that  file  Cjmi,  doling  tbek  low  imnni  eMkw  n 
Ada  or  on  fbe  botdeii  flf  Ade  no  EBtope,  wefe  idtt- 
ttcd  Into  feUgioofl  ideal  sBd  liisljliillOM,  wWdi,  cbc^ 
lating  at  dMt  time  from  one  people  to  another,  event. 
ndly  spread  themselves  onr  all  the  eastern  qoaitef  d 
the  worid.  Dnfdism,  introdneed  info  Gsoi  b*f  con 
quest,  organixed  itself  in  the  demtins  of  the  eonqnersn 
witb  greater  energy  dnn  it  had  ever  done  clsewhoe ; 
and  diet  it  had  eonrerted  to  its  dogone  dw  whda 
Gallic  popdation,  and  probably  a  portion  of  tbe  U- 
gnres,  it  cetitinaed  to  have,  hi  tbe  midst  of  the  C^rmri, 
Ri  Armories,  and  In  BlftitM,  He  nest  powerfiil  eoDe^es 
of  priests  and  its  roost  secret  mysteries.  Tbe  onptre 
of  Dniidism,  however,  did  net  completely  stifle  tbtt 
rdigion  of  nators  which  prevtiled  before  its  introdoe- 
tion  in  Britam  and  Gaol  Evenr  wise  and  mysteriens 
system  of  rdigion  tolerates  a  fttidiism  mors  or  less 
gross  fn  its  diuieter,  end  eaknliied  tft  take  hold  of 
and  keep  aHve  tbe  supewtKien  Of  tbe  imMtade  ;  end 
this  fetichism  it  seeks  to  hoM  dways  stattienaTy.  Sta- 
tionary it  therefore  remained  m  the  {aland  of  Britain. 
In  Gaul,  therefore,  In  die  eastern  and  southern  seetioDf 
of  the  country,  where  DniMisn  had  net  been  tmpoeed 

S'  arms,  dthongh  it  bad  become  the  raKng  religien, 
e  eariy  nationd  fbnB  «rf  worriiip  preserved  more 
fndependence,  even  nndsr  tbe  ministry  of  the  Draidt 
^0  had  constitnted  themsehrea  its  priesu.  Itecn 
tinued,  then,  to  be  here  cnldvated,  end,  follovnfig  the 
progresiive  march  of  civiRsatlon  and  {nleRigctice,  it 
graaoally  elevated  itaelf  from  the  rudeness  of  mere 
fetichism  to  religions  conceptions  which  became  more 
and  more  elevated  in  chtrtMer.   Thus  the  imnediats 
adorarion  of  brute  nutter,  of  tmtord  jVente  ami  pb»> 
nomena,  raeh  aa  stones,  trees  {Mat.  7yr  >  vrindK 
and,  in  partienlar,  tbe  tvriUe  blast  denominated  XSri 
or  CtremM  (Sttue.,  <tiuut  Nat.,  5,  17),  lakes,  rivers 
{Potidan.,  dU».  Strab.,  188.— Oros.,  4,  16.~-Greg. 
TStnm.,  ie  Ghr.  umfet*.,  c.  B),  thunder,  the  son,  &c., 
gave  place,  in  process  of  time,  to  the  abstract  aoiioo 
of  spmts  or  divinities  regulating  these j^wnomens,  and 
imprinting  a  will  on  dieee  sgwils.   fteoce  we  haTS^ 
in  a  later  age,  Uie  god  TonuiH,  dw  •pirit  of  the  tlran- 
der  (iMean,  Phartal.,  1,  488.—  Ocelic, 
and  Tarann  in  Cymnig  and  Annorie,  mean  "  tbrm 
der") ;  the  god  Ptntan,  the  deity  of  the  Alpa  {Lh., 
31,  88);  the  goddess  Arimtma,  presiding  dlvtni^ 
over  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  and  numerous  others. 
By  a  atih  fiirdwr  effint  of  aba^etlon,  tbe  genetsi  pow- 
en  of  nature,  diet  of  tbe  human  soul,  and  even  of  cIvH 
society,  were  dso  deified.    Torann  became  the  god 
of  the  skies,  the  mover  of  the  universe,  the  sapreme 
judge  who  buried  his  ancrr  thunder  at  mortals.  The 
sun,  under  the  name  of  Sefnni  Belen  (Avton.,  Cams., 
2,  de  Frofen.  Burdigal.  —  TertiiU.,  ApoU.,  c.  M. — 
Herodiany  8,  S),  became  a  beneficent  deity,  camhig 
aalntary  plants  to  spring  up  and  presiding  over  mokk.- 
cine.   Heus  or  Huum,  notwitluundinff  lus  Draidic 
oriffin,  to^  a  aution  in  the  polydieism  m  Gaol,  aa  tfa« 
god  of  war  and  conquests ;  this  vras  probabFr  an  in  ter 
calation  of  the  Druids.   In  tbe  Cymnc  tradmons  Heai 
has  the  character  of  chief  deity,  the  supreme  lieiiig. 
(Dailies,  WeUk  Arehaol.,  p.  llO.)    The  genius  of 
commerce  alao  received  the  adoration  of  Ute  Ganb 
under  the  name  of  Tuetetes  {Laefant.,  Dh.  JRut^  1, 
21.— JVtH.  Fetix,e.  30);  be  was  regarded  aa  the  in- 
ventor of  dl  aits  and  the  protector  of  routes.  Tbe 
msnud  arts  had  also  their  particular  divinitim.  In 
fine,  die  symbol  of  the  liberd  arts,  of  eioquence,  and 
of  poesjr,  was  deified'  under  the  form  of  an  old  man. 
anned  Idte  the  Grecian  Hercules  with  s  dub  wad  how 
but  vrbom  Ua  captives  gayly  fUUired,  attarbed  br  tti 
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m  t»  cbaloB  of  geld  i«d  natMr,  whieh  pmcMdM 
am  hi*  mootik  Re  wh  caaed  OgmiM.  <L«eiaM, 
toe— ^  «oL  7,  n.  Sta.— Ombbkib 
liWr,  Fii'toii,  p.  aes,  Mff OfldieUMWM  of  H 
■Aiag  •  iMtiiM  with  ikflit  wm  aijrtimlogjr  wnld  not 
Gd  to  HMfriM  Ronu  obnrvm,  not  w«»  it  difllealt 
far  Amb  u  diacmer,  m  ihef  thiiaght,  tH  their  own 
ftdi  ia  th«  polytlMlnn  0f  Gaul.  -CsMt  cgnuqaentlj 
afciw  a%  ite  tiKf  MtfaMnHedaed  hdcm^  tbeir  diTin- 
Nm  Meiwiy,  Apdl»k  Mm,  Jopiler,  nd  Mintrrt. 
"MeMBy,"  obMrm  tUs  wiftWt  "is  tb*  deity  wfaom 
imf  tMmy  tiim»t  Ukuf  hm  mny  iwy*  of  turn: 
titymeamt  bin  tb*  inwiiar of  iiit;  ibirgnldt  in 
mfifliin  Mkl  jBurneya ;  ind  inugia*  tbat  Iw  bu  • 
orertndeoidiMidiaiidiM.  After 
bim  nmf  adoro  Apollo^  Man,  Jupiter,  and  Minerra, 
s4  iibm  the;  have  the  eaaie  epiiioB  mth  «thar  na- 
liaiie:  |kBl  Apollo  awta  diaeaaaa ;  that  HiiMm  firet 
intndaMiieaAewotlctcdtBainiftctnTee}  diatJuptter 
boldi  Ae  a^nema  power  of  the  heavena;  Han 
pnndia  over  war.  To  him,  wfeeni>rer  they  have  de- 
tenaiDH  eo  -pnatt  to  battle,  they  tnnally  derote  the 
ffoO  tfoey  have  tilaa."  {Cat.,  P.  O.,  6,  1T.>— Tbia 
MBemUatkee  betweoi  the  two  tyatpntt  of  religion 
Ranged  into  identity  when  Gaol,  subjected  tt  the  do- 
ainioB  of  Rome,  had  felt  for  some  years  the  inflseDce 
of  Roman  ideas.  It  was  then  tbat  die  Gallic  polythe- 
ism, boaoDred  and  favoored  bytbe  emperora,  ended  tu 
career  by  becoming  totiBy  merged  in  the  polytheism 
of  luh ;  wliUe,  on  the  Oiber  hand,  Dmidiam,  Us  mys- 
teries,' iu  doctrine,  and  its  priestbood,  were  cmelly 
(soscribed,  and  extingoi^ed  amid  atreams  of  Uood. 

4.  OrigiH  of  the  GauU. 

Tb»  qaeatioR  to  be  considered  hero  ia  thia,  whether 
thor*  auated  >  Gallic  fiunily  distinct  from  the  otitn 
6a3kM  of  niioiwiB  the  West*  and  whether  it  wss  di- 
Tidod  foto  two  zaeea.  Tim  praoft  which  we  shall  ad- 
duce ia  feroiiz  of  tho  affirmative  are  of  three  kinda  i 
1st,  i^ulolii^ical,  dedoced  from  an  examination  of  the 
pnmitive  langoagee  of  tbe  west  of  Bun^ :  Sd,  hia- 
lorical,  drawn  from  the  Greek  aad  Roman  writers  i 
3d,  iikcwiw  bistoriesl,  deduced  from  national  tcod^ 
lians  oaoag  Ibe  Oinls. 

I.  JVoq/«  drawn  /reM  ok  exomuu/ira  of  languagtM. 

Ib  Am  coantlfee  of  Eotope,  called  die  anciento 
TVMSM^dw  OMtt  and  BNmm,  enbraeing,  M  dw  pree- 
oat  day,  Fiaiis^  S«hnrfBBd,th»  Low  (Smtifco,  and 
tb*.Bnti8b  bhs,  vaiioBs  hngaagea  are  ^pcdten,  wUeb 
aB,  howovw.  rsiwo  dwmertves  under  two  great  elisses : 
om^  that  of  tfae  kagoagaa  eT  the  Son^  draws  its  ori- 
gie  fion  the  Latin,  and  erabnees  all  the  dieleets  of 
the  Rmuuw  end  Pteneh  ;  the  other,  that  of  die  Pfortb- 
anknfMgeB,  ie  descended  from  the  aneieaC  Tentoiiie 
or  fliiiiaait.  etid  pieviUs  fn  a  part  of  Switsorhnd  and 
iba  L«w  Countries,  in  Ei^land,  and  in  the  lowlands 
ofSeotland.  Now  we  know  historieallv  diet  the  Lotln 
iaagoage  waa  introdoced  into  Gaul  by  the  Roman 
sms ;  we  know,  also,  that  the  Teutonic  languages, 
spoken  in  Gsnl  uid  in  Britain,  m^r  be  in  like  manner 
taced  to  tha  eonqoesu  of  the  Teutonic  or  Oerman 
iribaa :  tbaaa  two  aMoi  lai^[negea,  therefore,  intro- 
daeed  tnm  wMoat,  an  atiangm  to  the  priaiitive 
papalatioa,  ihsA  ia  to  say,  totbe  popolatfon  which  oc- 
e^iedlha  eoontriea  ia  question  sntehor  to  these  con- 
qoesla.  Bat  in  tbe  audat  of  so  msny  new-Latin  end 
DCw-Tsottfitte  dialects,  we  find  in  some  parts^of  France 
and  ftitain  the  rera«ns  of  ptimitlre  Ungates,  eon- 
iihliili  rfiatinrt  frrrm  thr  two  mat  elaaaee  of  whieb  we 
hmjaat  made  mentfon.  w  thaae,  nanea  eontalas 
An  0naf «fc  spAaa  in  iba  wasioni  Pfieneea,  and 
dw  BaM-9reUm^  more  eftenilvrfy  spread  not  long  ago, 
but  at  prenent  eon6«ed  to  the  eitiamity  of  ancient 
Anttln  ttawiaa  poaseasea  tw<s  ibe  WsM, 


sMken  in  tbe  principality  of  Wales,  and  eaUed  by 
those  wfajrufnal:  it  tbe  C^mrav ;  and  the  Gaelic,  need 
in  tbe  '■*g"«»*«  of  fiteMund  and  in  Irriaod.  Hiatoiy 
gives ue  D»  iafannatioD  iriittVi'lo  these  otiginal  toD* 
gu^es,  wbothor  tbey  ware  introduced  into  the  cpon- 
tries  whflfo  tbey  are  spoken  postsrior  to  the  Roman 
uid  Germsn  conquests ;  oeiUwr  does  it  fumish  oa 
with  any  grounds  for  sunniiiiig  by  whom  they  mi^ 
have  been  eo  iotiDdnced  :  we  are  led,  therefore,  to  re* 
gud  them  as  uterior  to  these  conquests,  sod,  conse* 
qnently,  as  belonging  to  the  wimitive  population.  Tha 
question  of  anti^i^  beiag  uins  dimosea  of,  two  otb«r 
uranirieapreaenttheaeelves.  1.  iJid  tbaee  langaageo 
beKHtg  to  the  aame  people  oi  to  different  ones  T  S. 
Have  we  any  biatorieal  proofs  that  tbey  were  spdieB 
aatoior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Romans,  and,  con* 
seqaendy,  oS  tbe  Germans,  and  in  what  portions  of 
terrtt«y  1  We  will  attempt  to  strive  these  two  qnea- 
tions  by  examining  each  of  these  langnages  in  ano* 
cession  ;  and  first,  we  will  remarit,  thA  toe  Baa-BrO' 
ton  attaching  itsdf  very  closely  to  the  Cymrsig,  tbe 
original  idioms,of  which  we  are  q>eakin^are  reduced 
in  fact  to^hiee.  I.  The  Batmu.  S.  The  GoXlic  ot 
Gattic.   8.  Tbe  Cymraig  at  Oymit. 

1.  Of  tkt  Btfm  Lamguage. 

This  langnage,  called  Biueara  by  the  people  who 
■peak  it,  is  Qs^  in  some  csntons  in  the  soutnesst  of 
Fmnce  and  northeast  of  Spain,  on  both  sides  of  tbe 
Fyrenees :  the  mngularity  of  its  radicals  and  its  gram- 
matiesl  construction  distinguish  it  no  less  from  tfae 
Cymric  and  Gallic  tongues,  than  from  tbe  derivatives 
of  the  Latin  and  Teutonic.  lu  antiquity  cannot  be 
doubted,  when  we  see  tbat  !t  has  fomisbra  the  oldest 
.appelUtiona  for  the  rivers,  mountains,  cities,  and  tribes 
of  uieient  Spain.  lu  great  extension  is  no  less  cer> 
tain.  He  learned  reseaTches  of  Humboldt  bave  dis- 
covered its  imprint  in  tbe  geographical  nomenclature 
of  almost  the  whole  of  Spain,  especially  tbe  easterc 
and  southern  provinces.  {HwiMdiy  Priifung  ier 
Vntemthingen  iSiber  die  VrbevohTur  Hupaniau,  r«r- 
mittdtt  ier  VoMkaehen.  Sprache,  Berlin,  1821.)  In 
Gaul,  tbe  province  called  Aquitania  by  tbe  Romans, 
and  comprehended  between  die  Fyreneea  and  the 
course  or  the  Garonne,  presents  also,  in  iu  earliest 
geography,  nmnerous  traces  of  this  language.  Similar 
traces  may  be  found,  more  altered  and  of  rarer  occur- 
rence, it  ia  true,  along  the  Mediterranean,  between  the 
Oriental  Pyrenees  ai3  the  Amo,  in  the  region  eidled 
by  die  ancient!  Ligoria,  Celto-Liguria,  and  Ibero>Li 
guria.  A.  large  nnmber  of  names  of  men,  dignities, 
and  institutions,  mentioned  in  histoiy  as  bnlonging  to 
the  Iberisna,  or  else  to  the  Aquitani,  are  easily  ex- 
plained by  the  aid  of  the  Basque  language.  From  all 
this  we  may  deduce  tfae  legitimate  presumption  tbat 
the  Basque  is  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Spanish  or  Ibo> 
nan  language,  and  tbe  popnlation  wbo  e^esk  it  at  the' 
raeeent  day  are  a  fragment  of  the  Iberian  race.  3. 
That  thia  race,  in  language  at  least,  had  nothing  in 
common  with  die  nations  apeaking  the  Gaelic  and 
Cymric.  9.  That  they  occupied,  in  Gaul,  the  two 
great  cantons  of  Aqnitania  and  Galtie  Lignrie. 

S.  QftAtfGadif  er  fiWKeCMVit*- 

Tbe  Gaelic  or  GaQie,  according  to  the  mode  of 
pronouncing  the  name,  is  spoken  in  tbe  bigfalsnds  of 
Scotland,  in  Ireland,  the  Hebrides,  and  the  Isle  ot 
Man.  There  ia  no  trace  of  any  other  idiom  having 
been  in  use  previously  in  ihRse  quarters,  since  most 
of  the  denominations  of  places,  commonities,  and  in- 
dividaals  bdwig  exdosively  to  this  lanousffe.  If  we 
Mow  Its  Tertfna  by  means  of  gaogrnbical  and  hie- 
t^eal  ttomoDclatuTes,  we  wDI  Aid  ^t  the  Gaelic 
baa  prevsQed  in  the  whole  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland 
and  in  England,  whence  it  appcan  to  have  been  driven 
ODt  by  dte  CTmric  tongae  :  we  nay  recognise  it  also 
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u  %  poitioD  of  the  Motb,  tnd  b  all  the  ewt  of  Gaol, 
m  apper  Italy,  io  IHyria.  and  in  ceotnl  aod  waatem 
Spain.  It  u  the  eastern  and  M>utfaen)  provincea,  bow- 
ever,  or  Gau)  that  bear  the  most  erident  marks  of  tbe 
passige  of  this  tongue.  It  is  only  by  tbe  aid  of  a 
Gaelic  glossuy  that  we  can  discover  tae  significatioa 
of  geographical  names,  dignities,  institutions,  individa- 
•Is,  &e-i  belonging  to  the  primitive  population  of  this 
coKutty.  Still  fsnher,  the  pa/ot#  of  the  east  and  south 
of  Fiance  at  the  preaent  day  awanna  with  wmda  that 
are  atrangen  to  the  Latin,  and  which  are  diBt^vered 
to  be  tacen  from  tbe  Gaelic  toi^e.  From  these 
facts  wa  may  deduce  the  following  mfereocea :  1.  that 
tlw  race  which  spoke  Gaelic,  in  distant  agea,  occu- 
pied tbe  British  isles  and  GanI,  and  that  from  thie 
centre  tbe  language  spread  itaelf  over  many  cantoiiB 
of  July,  Spain,  and  Illyria.  S.  That  it  {UFecadad  in 
Britain  the  race  which  «poke  tbe  Cymric. 

3.  0/  the  Cymric  tongue. 
"nist  part  of  Britain  which  is  called  the  country  or 
principality  of  Wales,  is  inhabited,  as  is  well  known, 
tn  m  people  who  bear  in  their  mothor-tonsuvthe  name 
of  Cyntnor  jKymri;  and  from  the  nuiat  diatant  period 
theyuTe  known  no  other.  Authentic  literary  monu- 
ments attest  that  this  langoage,  the  Ct/mraig  or  Cym- 
ric, was  cultivated  with  great  ^lat  about  the  aizth 
century  of  our  era,  not  only  within  the  actual  limits  of 
the  principality  of  Wales,  but  along  the  whole  west- 
em  coaat  of  England,  while  tbe  Anglo-Saxons,  a  Ger- 
manic popolation,  occnpied  \»  conquest  the  centre  and 
the  eaat.  An  ezaminaUon  of  the  geograplucal  and  his- 
torteal  nomenclatures  of  Britain,  anterior  to  the  arrival 
of  its  German  invaders,  proves  also,  that,  before  this 
epoch,  the  Cymiic  prevailed  througbout  tbo  whole 
•outhem  part  of  the  island,  where  it  bad  succeeded  to 
the  Gaelic,  which  bad  been  banished  to  the  north.  We 
have  already  stated,  that  the  Baa-Breton,  <»  Annoric 
toiwne,  qxwen  m  a  part  of  Brittany,  waa  a  Cymric 
diaWfit.  The  intermixture  of  a  ^at  number  of  Latin 
ud  French  words  fass  altered,  it  is  true,  the  aspect 
of  thu  dialect ;  yet  historical  monuments  bear  full  tes- 
timoi^  to  the  fact,  that,  about  the  fifth  centu^,  it  waa 
almost  identically  the  ssme  with  that  of  the  island  of 
Britsin,  since  the  natives  of  this  island,  who  fled  to 
Armories  to  escape  from  the  Anglo-Saxons,  found  in 
this  latter  country,  it  is  aatd,  a  petite  who  apoke  the 
aame  language  with  themselves.  {Aiettatg,  Milkra- 
ialea,  vol.  3,  p.  167.)  The  names,  moreover,  drawn 
from  geography  and  history,  clearly  show,  that  this 
idiom  was  spoken  anterior  to  the  fifth  century  in  tbe 
whole  of  the  west  and  north  of  Gaul.  This  tract  of 
eountiy  then,  as  well  as  the  aoutbem  portion  of  the 
iale  of  Britain,  mnat  bare  been  anciently  peopled  by 
the  nuia  that  spoke  tbe  Cymric  tongue.  Bnt  what 
ia  the  seneric  name  of  this  race  T  it  tbe  ^nnori- 
CCM?— Is  it  the  Breton  1 — Armorietai,  which  aignifiea 
**  maritime,"  is  a  local,  not  a  generic,  appellation ; 
while,  on  the  other  band,  Breton  appears  to  nave  been 
notbiiv  more  than  the  name  of  a  particular  tribe.  W^e 
will  B^pt  then,  provisorily,  as  tbe  true  name  of  this 
laee,  that  of  Cymri,  which  Irom  the  sixth  centoiy  baa 
served  to  desi^ate  it  in  the  isle  of  Britain. — As  le* 
gards  the  two  idioins  of  the  Cymric  and  Gaelic,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  atate  the  following  general  particulars. 
The  baaia  of  both  is  undoubtedly  the  same,  and  both 
apring  from  some  common  tongue.  By  the  side,  bow- 
ever,  of  this  striking  aimilituda  in  the  roots  and  in  tbe 
general  ^stem  of  tbe  compoaiuon  of  worda,  we  can- 
not fail  to  obaerve  great  diaorepanees  tn  Ute 
matical  atmctare,  diserepancea  easential  in  their  char- 
acter, and  which  conatitnte  two  distinct  languages, 
two  separate  tongues,  though  aiatera  to  each  other,  and 
not  two  dialflcta  j>f  the  aame  tongue,  It  should  also 
DC  remariced,  that  the  Gallic  and  ^e  Cymric  belong  to 
^t  great  family  of  languages,  the  oonice  of  wlueh  ia 
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MOMdoa  by  pUMogiela  with  lha  flaMri^  lb  aa 
cient  and  aacnd  idiom  of  India. 

Having  coni^eted  our  e-wminatiwi  lbs  hapmi 
in  qneation,  we  may  dedoce  fioa  this  ravisvrfthnB 
tbe  foUowii^  biatoneal  infiueneea.  1.  An  IbaiiBpop 
nlation,  diatuot  from  the  Gallic,  inhabited  semi  m 
tons  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  nnder  tbe  names  of  itf» 
Mm  and  LigureM.  2.  Tbe  Gallic  popoktiiM,  properi; 
so  called,  waa  divided  into  Galli  and  Cynm.  i.  Thi 
Galli  bad  preceded  the  Cymri  on  the  soil  ef  Bntiii, 
and  wobaUy  tl*o  on  ^  of  GanL  4.  llwGaUind 
the  Cymri  fnmad  ura  laeea,  balaa^if  to  one  sad 
samo  nunan  famify. 

IL  Prot^M  dram /rem  tke  Greet  «d  Samn  h'rt» 

ruou. 

1.  OaXc  Itktictu  beyond  Ike  A^. 

C«sar  acknowledgea  tbrou^ut  the  whollczttsi 
of  Gsul,  with  tbe  aingle  exception  of  the  piovines  of 
Narbonne,  three  nations,  "  differing  in  langoif^  in 
stitntiona,  and  laws :  the  Aquitani,  dwelUog  betHM 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Garonne  ;  the  Belgn.Mcupj'iqg 
the  noithnn  paiu  of  the  comby,  baa  thsBiuM  l« 
the  Mama  and  Seine ;  and  the  Qalli,  callsd  liia  CA- 
ts,  esUbliabed  in  the  central  quarter  of  the  Uni" 
He  gives  to  these  three  commonitiae,  taken  collect> 
ively,  the  general  name  of  Galli,  which  in  diii  can 
is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  geographical  designtin. 
Strabo  adopts  tbe  division  oTCeaar,  bnt  with  so  im- 
portant change.   In  place  of  limitbg  Iba  Bdon,** 
Cesar  does,  to  tbe  course  of  tbe  Soin  ,  be  adds  is 
them,  under  the  name  of  paroeeaxUet,  or  nsnM 
(icapaKeavtrw),  all  the  tribes  established  betwsn  ^ 
mouth  of  this  river  and  that  of  tbo  Loire,  ind  bwes 
in  Gallic  geographv  by  the  appellation  of  AmicnetM, 
which  equally  signifies  "  maritime,"  and  of  vhidi 
term  paroceanitee  appears  to  be  merely  a  Greek  tnas- 
lation.  This  arrangement  of  Strabo'a  merits  A*  ggM^ 
er  attention,  not  only  beeaose  that  great  jjeugiSFg 
was  well  scquainted  with  tbe  Roman  antbois  ww 
bad  written  upon  Gaul,  but  also  derived  murfi  in"" 
metion  from  the  travels  of  Posidonius,  iirf  ■ 
hours  of  tbe  learned  among  the  people  of  M*«iw 
or  Marseilles.   These  two  opinions,  however,  i*"" 
to  the  Beige,  van  be  easily  reconciled,  aswa  ^•'1 
in  the  sequel.    The  geographen  of  a  later  puiod,  Me- 
la, Riny,  Ptolemy,        either  conlenn  to  ibe 
graphic  division  given  hy  Cmar,  w  to  the  one  tiacit 
by  AuguatuB  after  the  reduction  of  Gaul  to  a  Htmm 
province.   In  all  this  the  Narbonnaiae  is  not  c<»p» 
handed :  now,  we  find  in  the  anoiwt  writers  that « 
contained,  beaidea  tint  Celt«  w  Galli,  Ligorian^  itr» 

?tratotM»  GMh  (inyMaAwTf. —5lr«i.,  137).  aad  *1m 
hoeaaB  Greeka,  who  eompoeed  tbo  popolatiee" 
Masailia  and  its  drpendeDeiee.— There  •"•^Jj* 
in  the  iodigenova  population  of  Gaul,  four  diwn^ 
branches:  1.  Tbe  AgnUani;  2.  Tbe  Ugva;* 
The  Gam  or  CtUa;  4.  The  Be^y«.— We -rfl  «■ 
nder  eadi  «f  iheae  in  aneceeaioa. 

1.  Tie  jlfiaMtu. 

"  The  Aquitani,"  obaervea  Stiabo  (m9.— W.. 
"  differ  essentially  from  the  Gallic  nee,  not  ^  >  i 
language,  bnt  also  in  physical  confotmaiion :  "^/^  I 
eemble  tbe  Iberians  more  than  they  do  the  Gin"- 
He  adda,  that  the  contrast  afforded  by  two  G*^"* 
tiiKie  confined  within  tbe  limiU  of  Aqniiuua,  vom  w 
diatinctiv^  featuiea  of  tbe  race  we  are  cooaidenDg  IM 
mom  appaienu    Acconling  to  Cawar,  tba  Aqw"* 
bad,  beaidee  a  pecnliar  dialect,  institvttona  of  a  |weB> 
liw  and  separate  chaiwiier.    Now,  hiatoricsl  \«M 
•bow  that  tbeae  institutions  bore,  for  the  most  pai^ 
sump  of  the  Tberisn  eharsctei;  that  tfte  national  im 
was  Iberian ;  that  there  existed  atronger  ties  of  ai^ 
and  aUianoe between  ibeAqoiianian  and  Iberian inM 
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Am  tihiliB  tb*  ibnMT  ud  the  GuK  who  wen 
■ptnted  from  them  munij  by  the  Qanmiw  j  in  Am, 
Ihit  th«r  vBtora  ud  Uwir  vicea  were  uainuUted  in 
A*  clowl  Muaar  ta  tlwt  itaadud  of  good  ud  aril 
^■liliM  «Uek  ^ipean  to  hkTe  BOMtitoted  tlio  monl 
tfyBot^ItMOMt  mee.  Wefind,  ikM^ftConcotdiDC* 
bMwMB  (h*  pcooii  dnwa  from  hktory  and  those  de- 
docad  doB  an  anmination  of  lugntgM  i  the  Aqui- 
Hi  wve,  biyd  doobt,  ui  IbenMi  popuUtmn. 

'XIb  LifiMi^  iriioib  libit  Gioduall  LigyWi  ue  dta- 
%iMd  lijr  Sliibo  w  atnngon  to  QanL  SoxtM  An- 
Mni%  «boH  Uioan  wen  bued  upoo  doaunanto  iriucb 
had  ban  Itft  ^  the  CanhiginiiiHi  and  wbo.  coom- 
qoeollj,  DiMt  bare  beeo  put  m  poaaesauMi  of  wacb 
nlaab.8  iMtta  connected  with  tM  ucient  history  of 
Ibaria,  plaeca  the  pninitiTe  aeata  of  the  Iberi  in  the 
■owhiiiiit  of  Sfnut  iriMmie,  aftar  a  long  UKceauoo 
qf  eoadkti^  the  intiaiM  of  tha  ODoqnarii^  Celu  bad 
cfiBpafloi  them  to  raoMnre.  (Aviai.,  133,  ttqq.) 
Stniaau  of  Brnntiani  aUo  places  in  the  aouthwoat 
of  ^ain,  near  Taiteaaoa,  a  city  of  tbe  Ligntea,  which 
be  eaiU  Ligyttmi  (Ai}«oTii^).  Tbocydidea  aubae- 
qaantljrdMHra  m  tbaLifpiraa,ezpeUad  from  the  aouth- 
wNtani  put  of  tha  paomsala,  arriving  on  Uw  eaatani 
botdan  flf  tbe  Sieotia  or  Sign,  and  driving  away  in 
Amt  tsni  the  nation  of  the  Sicani.  (Tkucyd.,  6,  3.) 
Ha  dan  aot  giva  thia  as  a  aimple  tradition,  but  aa 
■a  btgotaMible  Caci.  Ephoroa  and  Philiatua  of  Syn- 
nue  bridthe  same  language  io  their  writinga,  and  Stra- 
bo  belieres  that  tbe  Sicani  were  originvjy  Ibetiana. 
The  Sicani,  drivan  £rom  th^  coantiy,  forced  their 
waf  tbna^  the  caatov  paaaea  of  ibe  Pyraneea,  tnr- 
mad  tka  Meditamnean  ahora  of  Gaol,  and  entered 
Italy.  The  L^gorea  mnat  have  JbUowed  them,  tinea 
wa  find  tbe  kttcr  aearly  at  tbe  aama  time  afwead  over 
Ike  wbob  Gallic  and  Italian  eoaata,  from  the  Pyreneea 
■u  6r  aa  the  Amo.  We  know,  by  the  nnanimout  let- 
tiaoBy  of  tbe  ancient  writera,  that  the  we«  and  ^e 
tentra  of  Spain  had  been  conquered  by  the  Celtn  or 
Galli ;  hot  «•  «n  aomfaniied  aa  to  tbe  period  iriieB 
thii  took  daeaL  The  movemente  of  the  Sicani  and 
Lignta  anow  na  that  the  intaaioQ  waa  made  by  the 
wMtera  paaaea  of  the  Pyreneea,  and  that  the  Iberian 
tribea,dnven  back  oo  the  eaatem  eoaat,  began  to  move 
onward  into  Gaol  and  eren  Italy.  Tbey  furnish  ua 
also  Mb  aa  annudination.  to  ihe  date  when  this  took 
s  tha  Sipni,  ended  ftom  Italy,  as  tliey  had 
bam  SMa,aaixea  npoo  tbe  isUnd  of  Sicily  aboat 
the  year  1400  B.C.  (Frcret,  (Buvr.  amja.,  vol.  4.  p. 
900),  whieh  phcaa  tbe  im^tionof  tbe  Celts  into  Ibe- 
ria aboot  the  aixteenth  centniy  befon  the  Christian 
era.— AJifaoorii,  after  what  baa  been  said,  the  Iberian 
9nffa  of  the  Licinea  ^ipean  to  be  placed  beyond  the 
lem  of  daiibl,  u  most  oaveitbelaM  be  acknowledged, 
4ai  iheir  MMPaw  did  not  bear  ao  strong  an  Iberi  an 
•tamp  aa  tboae  of  the  Aqnitani :  the  reaaon  would 
nsB  to  be,  that  tbey  did  not  preaerve  themselves 
from  focetgn  intenniztore.  History  telk  us  of  power- 
bl  Celtic  tribea  intermingled  with  thwa  in  Celto-Li- 
fsiia,  between  tbe  Alps  sod  the  Rhone ;  at  a  still  la- 
ter period,  Ibam-Liguria,  between  the  Rhooe  and 
^psut,  was  aobjagalea  almost  entirely  tw  a  people  who 
«en  total  atraogara  to  the  ligoree.  and  mo  bora  tbe 
nne  o(  Tolcai.  Tbe  date  of  tUs  iuTaaion  of  the 
VolcB  ialo  Ibero-Lignria  (now  iMgueioe)  cannot  be 
fixed  with  any  ptecisitHi.  The  most  ucient  recitals, 
whether  aqrlhological  or  hiatimcBl,  and  the  periplasea 
down  la  IBM  of  Scylax,  which  ^^ars  to  have  been 
written  aboat  SSO  B.C.,  make  mentiin  only  of  the 
Iigigaa,ElawcBa,  BduyM^  aod  Sodrs,  in  the  wbde 
caotoD ;  Aa  BeiTeea  an  OTeo  re^esnted  as  a  pow^ 
erfnl  nstaon,  whMo  capital  Narbo  (now  Kirbmm) 
Sonnshed  a  conunerce  and  in  anna.  About  the  year 
181.  ihe  Fole»  Teetoaagas,  inbabiting  what  i*  now 


tippai  Lanevedjc,  an  nodered  cnnspicuout  all  of  a 
sadden,  end  for  the  first  time,  by  u  expedition  whic'« 
they  sent  into  Greece.  {JuMtm,  S4,  4.  —  Straio, 
1S7.)  About  the  year  SIS,  at  the  time  of  Hannibal's 
paaeage,  tha  Vote*  Aieeomiei,  inbabiting  lower  Lan- 
goedoc,  an  also  cited  {Im.,  SI,  36)  as  a  numerous 
people,  giving  tbe  law  throughout  all  the  suiroundiog 
conntiy.  It  ia,  then,  between  340  and  381  that  we 
muat  place  tbe  arrival  of  the  Volcn  and  tbe  conquest 
of  Ibcro-Liguria. — Tbe  nwnuscripta  of  Cssar,  in 
speaking  of  uie  Volcw,  have  indifferently  Tokic  oi  Vol- 
gtB.  Auaonina  (Ctar.  Vrh.  Nari.,  B)  infimns  na,  that 
the  primitive  name  of  the  Tactosagea  waa  Bolga  ;  and 
Cicero (iVsJf.vPon/eio.—i^Diii.  Bin^.,Rec.  UstHiit., 
■  dec.,  p.  666}  calla  them  Beige.  Saint  Jerome  relates, 
that  toe  idiom  of  their  colonies  eitabliBbed  in  Gala- 
tia  in  Aaia  Minor,  waa  still  in  bia  lime  the  aame  with 
that  of  Tt^vea,  tbe  capital  of  the  Belgn,  and  Saint 
Jerome  had  travelled  both  in  Gaul  ud  the  EasL 
(Huron.,  \.  9,  Comment.  EpUt.  ad  G^at.,e.  3.)  Af- 
ter Ihia,  it  is  hardly  peraiitted  us  to  doubt  but  tlutt  tbe 
Volea  were  Belga,  or,  nther,  that  these  two  names 
were  one  and  tbe  same  ;  and  the  details  of  their  his- 
tory, for  they  played  u  important  part  in  the  aflairs  ol 
Gaol,  fumiu  numerous  proofs  in  support  of  their  Bel 

f[ic  origin.  We  must  Uierefon  aepaiate  this  people 
rom  toe  Liguriu  population,  with  which  they  have 
nothing  in  common. — In  conclosion,  we  inrer,  thai  the 
Ligures  were  Iberius ;  a  second  accordance  of  his 
tory  with  philoliwicsl  induclions. — We  bsve  therefora 
remaining  only  ue  Galli  or  Cellae,  and  tbe  BelgK,  ai 
eootaining  tbe  elements  of  the  Gallic  population  prop- 
eriy  aoealled. 

8.  Celta. 

There  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  our  demonstia 
ting  the  identity  bf  the  Celts  and  Galli ;  it  is  givea 
as  fully  establiwed,  by  all  the  ancient  writers.  Tha 
aignification,  however,  of  the  term  Celt  is  a  subject 
open  to  inquiry.  Cesar  informs  us  (B.  G.,  I,  I),  tba' 
it  is  drawn  from  the  Isngusge  of  the  Gauls  :  and.  in 
&ct,  it  does  indeed  belong  to  the  jseaent  Gallie  idiom, 
in  v^cb  ceUt  and  ceStaeh  mean  "  an  inhalMtatit  of  tbe 
forests."  This  signification  leads  to  tbe  presumption 
that  tbe  name  waa  a  local  one,  and  was  applied  either 
to  a  tribe,  or  to  a  confederation  of  tribes,  occupying 
certain  cantons  ;  and  that  it  consequently  had  a  special 
and  reatticted  meaiitng.  Indeed,  the  great  Gallic  con- 
federations were  tot  the  most  ^srt  local.  Tbe  testi- 
mony of  Strabo  may  be  cited  m  support  of  this  by 
pothesis.  The  geographer  informs  us,  that  the'GauIs 
of  tbe  province  of  Narbonne  were  formerly  called 
Celtn ;  and  that  the  Greeks,  psTticuIarly  the  Masstli- 
ota,  entering  into  commercial  relations  with  them  be- 
fore becommg  acquainted  with  the  other  nations  ol 
Gaul,  enoneonaly  took  their  name  aa  tbe  common  sp 
petlation  for  tbe  whole  Gallie  nee.  (Strah.,  189.> 
Some,  and  Ephonis  among  the  rest,  even  extended  it 
beyond  the  limits  of  Gaul,  and  made  of  it  a  geograph- 
ical denomination  for  tXl  tbe  races  of  the  West 
(Strai.,  34.)  Notwithstanding,  however,  these  erro 
neous  ideas,  which  throw  moca  obscurity  over  the  at 
counts  of  the  Greek  writera,  many  anthors  of  this  na 
tion  speak  of  the  Celts  in  the  special  and  limited  sense 
wUch  aceoida  wltii  the  opinipn  of  Strabo.  Polybios 
(3,  37)  daces  them  "anand^arbo;**  Diodonis  Sien- 
lus  (6,  &),"sbDveMassilia,  in  the  interior  of  the  conn 
try,  between  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees Aristotle  {Oen. 
Anim.,  2,  8),  "  above  Iberia  ;"  Dionyaius  Periegetes, 
"  beyond  tha  sources  of  the  Po"  (v.  380).  Finally, 
Enstathiua,  in  his  commentaiy  on  the  last-mentioned 
writer,  revives  the  Tnlgar  error,  wbicb  attributes  to  the 
whole  of  Gaul  the  name  of  a  eingle  canton.  Vagne 
though  they  are,  these  designations  sppear  clearly  to 
specify  tbe  country  situate  between  the  Ligurian  Iron 
twr  to  the  eaat,  the  Gaiwme  to  the  sooth,  the  q  tteau 
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1  tba  A.*eml&D  Moontams  to  tne  wwt,  and  tlw  oemn 
u  the  omtb :  alt  this  tract,  and  the  coaat  Ukewise  of 
tbe  MedibntatMBQ,  m  tmpodoetfTC  ud  arid  at  tlM 
present  daj,  were  fet  a  km  tfane  eorcted  wtUi  dense 
fotetts.   (£c9.,  6,  34.)   Ptatirch  place*  alto  between 
ihe  Alps  and  the  PYreneea,  in  tbe  ealUeat  ag«>,  a  people 
called  Celtorii.    (Vit.CamiU.)  ThiBiaoe  ia  thevvfat 
some  to  hare  formed  part  of  the  leagOe  or  confedet^ 
alion  of  tbe  Celts,  for  tor  BU«i6ea  "  derated.**  and  aiw 
*'ainonntain,''aDd)Miiea  CeUor  ia  wmpoeed  to  deaig- 
nate  an  Inhabitant  of  tba  woody  tnonntalBB.   Thna  It 
would  seem  that  Ihe  Celtic  comederatwii,  in  tbe  time 
of  it«  greatest  power,  wae  subdivided  into  Cotts  of  the 
plain  and  Celts  of  (he  mountain.    Historians  nnani- 
moQsly  inform  as,  that  iiwas  the  Celts  who  contend 
the  west  and  the  centre  of  Spain  ;  and,  in  fact,  we 
find  their  name  atUched  to  great  masses  of  th?  Gallo- 
Iberian  peculation,  such  aa  the  Celt-Iberi,  a  mlxtore  of 
Crita  and  IbeiiaBa,  who  oBcopied  the  eentrv  of  lbs 
peninaola ;  and  tbe  Cdtiei»  who  had  seiied  npni  Aft 
nMbwest.    It  is  easy  to  percein  that  the  mrmaion 
must  have  commenced  wits  the  GalHc  tribes  nearest 
the  Pvreneea.  The  Celtic  confederation,  however,  did 
not  alone. accompltib  this  conquest;  other  Gallic  tribes 
either  accompanied  or  followed  them :  witness,  for  ax- 
anntle,  the  people  eataUiabed  in  what  ia  now  Gallieia, 
and  waa  anciently  denominated  Galloecia,  arid  who,  as 
la  wen  known,  Mlonged  to  the  general  Gallic  race. 
Thus  much  for  Spain. — As  for  upper  Italy,  diou^ 
twice  inundated  by  transalpine  nations,  it  presents  no 
trice  of  the  name  of  Celt :  no  tribe,  no  territoiy.'no 
river,  recalls  their  peculiar  appellation.  Evwywbere 
and  on  every  oeeasioo  we  meet  merely  widi  tbe  gen> 
efal  name  of  Gaola.   Tbe  word  Celtss  became  known 
to  tbe  Romans  only  at  a  late  period. — As  to  the  asser- 
tion of  Cesar,  that  the  Gauls  were  called  in  their  own 
language  Celt«,  it  ia  possible  that  the  Roman  com- 
mander, more  occupied  with  combating  the  Gsuls  than 
studying  their  language  and  institutions,  and  finding, 
in  effect,  that  the  word  Celt  was  Gallic,  and  recog- 
nised by  tbe  Gauls  for  one  of  their  national  denonu- 
■alioDs,  may,  without  brthei  inveatigation.  have  con- 
cluded that  tbe  two  terms  were  synonymous.   It  is 
possible,  too,  that  the  Gauls  of  the  eastern  and  central 
sections  msy  hsre  adopted,  in  their  commercial  and 
political  relations  with  the  Greeks,  a  name  by  lAhicb 
the  latter  were  accustomed  to  designate  them  ;  just  aa 
we  see,  in  our  own  days,  some  of  the  tribes  of  Amer- 
ic«  and  Abica,  acceptii^,  under  similar  eitenmatances, 
appdlaliona which  are  either  quite  inexact  or  else  totaltf 
erroneous. — From  what  has  tbus  far  been  remarked,  it 
would  seem  to  foDow,  I.  That  the  name  Celt  had, 
among  the  Gauls,  a  limited  and  local  application.  3. 
Hiat  the  confederation  of  the  tribes  denominated  CeU 
tic  dwelt  in  part  amoiw  the  Ligures,  in  part  between 
die  Cevennea  and  the  Garonne,  and  along  tbe  Arve^ 
Bian  plaleao  and  tbe  ocean.   8.  liiat  tba  Celtic  con- 
Mention  exbauated  its  strength  in  tbe  invaaloa  and 
egnqoeat  of  Spain,  and  took  no  share  consequently  in 
*WD  aoGcesaive  iovasiona  <tf  Italy. 

4.  Ad|r«. 

The  Bel^  are  unanimously  acknowledged  by  the 
ancient  writers  as  forming  (nrt  of  tbe  Gallic  race. 
Tba  word  Belgv  belongs  to  tbe  Cymric  idiom,  in  which, 
andv  tbe  farm  Belgmid,  tbv  radical  of  whidi  la  Sdg, 
•Jt  Bgnifias  '*  wariilte."  It  would  seem,  then,  that  this 
was  not  a  generic  appellaUon,  but  a  title  of  some  mili- 
tary expedition,  some  armed  confederation.  It  is  a 
stracf^K  to  the  present  Gaelic  dialect  (for  hotg,  "  a 
aaek,"  baa  ootluiu  to  do  with  the  [Heseot  inquiry),  but 
oM  to  the  nationu  tiaditiana  of  the  Gaelic  race,  as  still 
aziatiog,  in  which  tbe  Bdg  or  Pir-Bolg  play  an  im- 
portant part,  aa  eonqnerors  come  from  the  mouths  ef 
ttw  Rhine  into  ancient  Ireland.  The  name  of  Beig* 
wHuiAaowntothsGhteek  writen;  it  anieart,  indted, 


to  have  bew  eempamtivety  teeent  in  Oairi,  wiMn  cMk 
tnaCcd  with  that  of  tbe  Celts,  Ligorea.  At.  Tbe 
Beln  had  eUaUiataid  ihepHnliae  in  Britnifl  ok  tk* 
aooUMn  eoMi  of  the  Mud,  in  Ihb  mNha  «r  At  BnM» 

nee,  yrhn  were  not  of  Oallie  origia;  for  the  Odlic 
race  vrrte  by  this  time  driven  to  tne  Mnh,bey<MiAlht 
Frith  of  Forth.  Neither  CMwt  not  l^itoa  bu  i» 
merited  any  diffBreno*  of  or^m  or  Ipagoag*  batwtiia' 
tbeee  Bnlms  and  tbe  BelgK  naMaof  iadni*. 
uala,  moreover,  as  well  as  those  ol  a  local  nacnm  in 
the  efetona  occupied  by  tbe  two  neea,  behNig  to  ooa 
Bod  the  same  ha^age,  the  Cymrie.  In  Gaul  Gmtmt 
has  pven  the  Seme  and  Mam»  as  die  eootbcm  Units 
of  the  Belga.  Stnbo  adds  to  this  Beigice  aoodier 
whicfa  be  calla  Ptreceamte  at  MmiUme,  and  wfaidi 
comprebeods  tbe  tribes  situate  to  the  west,  betwe«n 
the  month  of  the  Seine  end  that  of  the  Ltrifc,  tlui  ia 
to  say,  die  tribee  iriiieh  Caser  and  tbe  other  RtnaeB 
writen  call  JnnortcM,  fron  t  Gtalie  lena  vslifcbsiw- 
nifiea  **in«ri(Mir.'*  The  testtaoBT  of  Cssmt  is  nn- 
doabtedly  hard  to  be  contested  in  what  nlateafito  GnL 
On  the  other  band,  however,  Stnbo  was  acqtMlBted 
with  the  wHtlitfs  of  die  Masailiots,  be  had  studied  tha 
werits  of  PosiooniaB,  that  celebrated  Greek,  who  had 
traversed  Gaul,  in  tbe  time  of  Marina,  as  a  nan  of 
learning  and  a  philosc^ber.  TTrfrrn  mim.  itf  narsnsilj, 
bave  bMn  a  gnat  many  points  of  nsMhUlne*  hatwaen 
the  ArawrieaD  tribes  ana  the  Brig*  to  induce  Poeido- 
nins  and  Strabo  to  declare  them  membm  of  me  end 
the  samenee ;  and,  on  tbe  other  hand,  there  mnel  have 
been  some  very  madted  diflerenees  which  coold  Ind 
Csaar  to  make  two  distinct  natioDa  of  them.  An  ex- 
andaatioB  of  hiateifeal  foets  shows  as  the  AmMmcan 
tribee  Dbited  ia  a  sort  trf*  poHdeal  end  indepetsdant  con- 
fedention,  but,  in  die  event  of  wan  and  geneiad  affi- 
ances, uniting  themselves  more  vriQingly  to  the  Belg» 
than  to  the  race  of  tbe  Geuts.  Again,  a  |diilological 
investigation  proves  (bat  the  eame  Utigusge  was  spoken 
in  Bel^ca  in  the  time  of  Cesar  as  in  tbil  of  Strabo. 
We  may  hence  boldly  conclude,  diat  tbe  Annorieane 
and  die  Belga  were  two  commtmitiee  or  eoBfbdemliona 
of  tbe  same  race,  which  had  arrived  in  Oanl  at  twv 
different  periods :  we  may  also  infer  Btin  faithar  :  I. 
That  the  north  and  west  of  Gaol,  and  the  ecratb  of 
Britain,  were  peopled  by  one  and  the  same  race,  favna- 
ing  tbe  second  branch  of  the  Gallic  population  properly 
so  called ;  S.  That  the  langnage  ot  this  race  waa  one, 
the  f^^gmenta  of  which  are  preseHeJ  in  two  cantons 
ef  ancient  Annoriea  and  in  ne  islsBd  of  Britaui  ;  '3, 
That  the  gmerie  name  of  the  nee  ia  entirely  nr^aosm 
to  UB,  as  fir  wbfstoiyiscancafnod ;  bat  that  pUlalagT 
gives  it  to  OS  under  the  fom  of  Oymri. 

S.  Galik  Nmhama  of  Bafy. 
The  moat  credible  of  die  learned  Romaoa  who  hm 
died  the  subject  of  early  Italian  history,  reeogniaed  two 
diattnct  conquests  of  u|»er  Italyby  nations  which  tei 
migrated  from  ancient  uaul.  The  first  of  ihrmo  in- 
rouls  thev  carried  back  to  the  eariiest  pertoda  in  Iko 
history  of  the  West ;  and  they  designated  iheae  firal 
transalpine  conquerwe  by  the  appellation  of  **01d 
Gaula,"  VetertM  GaBi,  to  distihgnish  tbem  from  tbe 
transalpine  invadm  who  achieved  the  second  conqoaat. 

latter  conquest,  being  tbe  more  recent  of  Ibe  two^ 
is  die  better  known.  It  commenoed  in  dia  T««r  aST 
B.C.,  under  the  conduct  <^  tbe  Biturigan  BeUoiona, 
and  it  was  continued  by  the  sncceaalve  invanooa  of 
four  other  bands,  during  tbe  space  of  rixty-siz  ynw9,— 
Firtt  ctmjiUMt.  These  Old  Gauls,  accoiding  to  tbe 
ancient  writers,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Umbviana 
Ccmelioa  Bocehna,  tbe  freednaan  of  Svlla,  is  cited  by 
SolinuB  (e.  8)  aa  having  fbUy  estsbliatied  tUm  point. 
Thb  waa  alao  tba  opiniOD  tnaintalDad  by  Onipbo,  tfa» 
preceptor  of  Julina  Casar,  and  who,  bom  in  Ciaftlpin 
Gaul,  bad  probably  directed  his  careful  attention  to  4 
histoiy  of  Dis  own  nation.   Istdous  tikfwisr  adopt^^ 
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(t>r^.,9,3);  u^dtlto  Sofintliand  Serrhn.  Tbe 
Gnek  writers  bIso  followed  m  the  Mum  train,  w{t% 
few  exceptiona,  odtwithstaliding  an  etymo)^^  tct; 
popular  in  Greece,  which  tnooe  the  word  Umbrian 
(OmbriaA)  to  be  derireS  from  HifiSpo^,  "  a  sHower," 
"  tain,''  h«cause  the  nation  in  qo^ion  bad,  according 
to  wMiie,  Mcaped  from  a  delage.   The  Umbi^ana  were 
regarded  u  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  <yf  Italr! 
(J%V,  S,  14.— FUhtu,  1,17:)   After  fong  and  Moo*r 
conflicts,  they  drove  the  Slcoli  ftom  the  conntn  around 
tue  Pa   Now,  s«  the  Sicnli  passed  into  Si<^^  ibont 
1964  B.C.,  the  Umbriao  invaaiou  may  have  taken 
nisce  in  the  coarse  of  the  tSlh'  centu^.   Tfa^  be- 
eune  a  Teiy  powerfbl  race,  end  ^fr  nnf  mrtraded 
Ann  the  upper  to  the  lower  aea,  u  to  soiith  as  the 
mouths  of  the  "nber  and  Trento.   The  Etmrian  power 
erentnaUT  pnt  10  end  to  their  wfde-epread  donnnlon. 
Hie  words  CTniri,  Omlri.  and  OnAnei,  by  whfeh  tHe 
KonuDi  and  the  Greeks  deawntited  this  people',  Would 
seem  to  have  bwo  nothing  elae  bat  tbe  Gaelic  AtKbri 
or  AidlrMt  ^Axti  ifgnifies  "  nKsa^*'  <*  noble    and  to 
hare  beeo  ^){»apgiited  to  Itsetf  as  «  military  title  by 
some  inndins  horde. — ^lle  geognphiesl  dirisian  es^ 
tiblisbed  by  Uie  Umbriaua  is  not  only  in  eonfonfr'W' 
with  the  cnatoms  of  the  GalEc  nee,  bpt  belongs  to 
Onat  rery  langnage.    Umbria  was  divided  into  three 
provinces ;  On-OmJrit,  or  "High  Umbria,"  which 
dHnpriwd  the  moantainous  conntnr  between  the  Apen*  ' 
nines  and  Ae  Ionian  Sea  :  It'OrtAria,  or  "  Low  Um- 
Inia,"  which  embraced  tbe  coontry  aroond  tbe  Po : 
and  YSrOmirU,  or  "  TTmbtti  along  ffae  shore,**  which 
last,  at  a  later  period,  became  Etrmia.    AKhongfa  the 
Etmrian  inSeence  produced  aVapid  change  in  the  lan- 
gnage,  religion,  and  social  order  of  the  Umbriana, 
mere  still  were  preserved  amon'g  the  momitaineers  of 
Oll-Ombria  some  rcmatbble  traces  of  the  cbataeter 
and  costoms  of  tho  Gauh :  for  ezamjde,  tbe  gieanm  or 
gmi,  a  weapon  both  in  its  invention  snd  name  peinthig 
to  a  Gallic  origin,  was  always  the  natioosl  javelin  of 
die  Umtvian  peasant.    (Lni.,  9,  36.)   The  tTmbriaiu, 
who  had  been  dispersed  by  the  Etrurian  conqoerors, 
were  received  as  orothera  on  the  banVs  of  the  Sa0ne 
and  among  tbe  Helvetian  tribes,  where  diey  petpeta' 
ated  tiwir  name  of  Insnbres  (Isomhres).  "  huuirea,'* 
observes  liv^,  "pagia  JBiuonim^  (5,  93).  Othm' 
fonnd  a  hoepttable  reception  among  tbe  Linriana  of 
the  Uarithne  Alps  (Pm.,  3,  17,  siM  earned 

tlnthei  thai  name  of  Ambrones.   Tins  alone  can  ex- 
plain a  point  which  has  occasioned  much  petf)texity  to 
aiatoriana,  sod  has  given  rise  to  mimerons  contr^dic 
thadriea;  bow,  namely,  a  tribe  of  Alpi|ie  Ugurians, 
anothM-  of  HelTCtti,  wa>rii%  agatntt  each  other 
mider  the  nqieetive  baanen  of  tlw  Rmntne  and  tbe 
Cmbn,  fiKmd,  to  tbeir  great  astonlshinentj'lhat  tbeyhad 
each  the  same  name  and  the  same  ^war-cry.  (Pbtt., 
yU.  Mar.)— From  what  has  been  said,  it  would  seem 
to  Jesuit,  that  upper  Italy  vraa  (;pnQuered  in  the  Ifith 
century  betbre  onr  era  W  a  confederation  of  OtlBc 
trSies  Iteariog  tbe  nsme  of  Ambn  or  Ambrones. — l^cc- 
ml  eampuMt.  The  fsn\  htraalMi  had  been  made  m 
aHsse,  ftfdi  ■omething  of  order,  and'  by  a  mngia  eon> 
Meiation ;  the  second  was  successive  and  tmnnltaon. 
Dkiring  tha  space  of  aizty-aiz  yean;  Gaul  pemred  i»er 
papidation  apon  Italy  by  the  Maritime,  the  Grsien,  and 
the  Pennhw  Alps.   If  we  bear  in  mind  thai,  about  the 
■me  cpoeb  (B.C.  567),  an  emulation  oM  less  eoosid* 
mfate  took  place  ftMA  O^d  to  ntjrk,  nQder  A* 
dnct  kS^  iKgQTCsos,  ire  cannot  bdt  biliev«  Ibtt  these 
great  nsovetnenta  were  the  result  i^  csnses  far  more 
aerions  th&n  those  mentioned  by  Liry  (B,  M).  Gaol, 
m  fact,  preaenu  at  this  period  tbe  a^K«t  of  a  country 
deeply  agitated  by  some  violent  commotion. — Bat  of 
what  elcmMitavren  fbese  hands  composed,  which  de- 
Kendad  bom  the  Alps  to  seite  1900  opper  Italy?  Livy 
■akca  ttem  to  have  eone  from  Celtics,  that  is,  ftom 
•hedomadmof^Ganls,  Ihefcrees  eoodnetedby  Be{< 


lovesas  add  EHtotiJs ;  and  Uie  enilmetation  <A  the' 
tribes  trfiich  fantiad  this  ex^itfdition.  such  as  they  are 
givrin  by  Petybios,  proves,  in  fact,  that  the  first  wave 
belonged  to  Hbp  Gallic  jsopnlation.— EvMy  one  faaa 
heard  of 'ritt  famovs  combat  between  T.  Manliua  Toi^ 
quatna  and  a  0«lil of  g^tntie  staMn.  TraeorfalsOk 
the  incident  was  very  popnUret  Rome :  it  beeune  i 
snbjeet  flh-  the  peinter'a  skiU;  and  the  beadef  lbe<Hml, 
making  horriWe  nimaces,  figured  as  a  sign  for  a  bank* ' 
er's  shop  in  the  Roman  fonm.  This  fcign,  rounded 
into  tiie  form  of  a  bnekler,  bore  the  name  of  Satiwm 
Cmbrietm.  It  existed  at  Rome  in  the  year  of  the  eity 
566,  and  168  before  oar  era.  (Cempan  Remetim,  p^ 
34^7 '  The  iironi  CimMaaii  b  here  aonloyed  as 
nOnyin««v*MiGalHewH.---Atalateirpenod,  when  the 
invasion  of  the  Oieobri  froro  the  north  renewed  in  Italy 
the  terror  of  this  ramm,  the  vietorioDa  commander  of 
Rome  eanesd  a  bockler  to  be  adorned  with  this  andrnt 
deviii'e.  The  riiietd  of  Marine,  aocording  to  Cicero  (ds 
Or.,  S,  98),  had  defrfrteA  on  it  a  Gaul,  with  cheeks 
baling  down,  andpnjeelagtbuiie.— -The  term 
bri,  then,  designated  one  of  the  hnn^ea  of  tbe  GaStte 
poptdation,  VM  this  branch  had  colonies  in  Gallia  Cls- - 
padana  :  we  have  aseerteined,  however,  tbe  previous 
exiAenee  of  OaHie  eeloaies  in  GalHa  Transpadana : 
the  GalNe  pepulatimi,  then,  of  Italy  was  divided  into 
two  distinct  brawAes,  the  GoM  and  tbe  Oimhri  or 

a.  Goab  leyend  the  SMiu. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  double  series  of  emigrations, 
commenced BIC.'SST,  under  tbe  condact  of  Beilovesnt 
and  Sigovesua.  Livy  informs  ns,  that  the  expedition 
of  Sigovesus  set  out  from  Ceihica,  and  that  its  leader 
was  a  nephew  of  the  Biturigan  Ambigatns,  who  reign- 
ed over  the  whole  coantiy ;  which  means  that  Sigove* 
sua  and  his  followers  were  Gauls.  The  same  historian 
adds,  that  they  directed  their  course  tomrds  the  Her- 
cynian  forest  (6, 34).  This  designation  is  a  very  vagae 
one ;  but  we  know  from  Thtgus  Pompeius,  who,  bemg 
bom  in  Gaul,  drew  his  information  from  more  exact 
and  precise  traditions,  that  these  Gauls  established 
themselves  in  Pannooia  and  IHyria.  (Juatm,  S4,  4.) 
Ancient  historians  and  ge^ra^en  sb&w  ns,  in  fact, 
a  multitude  of  Gallic  or  wlto-IIlnian  coromnnitiea 
spread  between  the  Danube,  the  Amiatic,  and  the  fron- 
tiers of  Epirus,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace.  Among  the 
number  01  these  are  the  Cami,  inhabiting  the  Alpet 
Cantica,  to  the  east  of  the  great  Alpine  chain  (com 
pare  the  Celtic  Cam,  *'a  rock");  the  TaarUci,  a 
purely  Gallic  race  (compare  tbe  Critic  Taw  or  Tor, 
"  elevated,""  a  moontain."— jSUFate,S9S) ;  tbe  lapoda 
{Strabo,  313),  a  Gallo-lllyrian  race  occomlng  the  val- 
leys  of  Carinthia  and  Stiris ;  the  Seormd,  dwelling 
around  Mount  SeoTdus,  whose  power  was  feared  even 
by  the  Romans.  The  Irequent  recurrence  of  tenni> 
nations  in  du»n,  mag,  dttr,  &c.,  the  names  of  mount- 
ains, such  as  jl^tus  and  Albiu»  ;  the  country  called 
.^Ottilia ;  in  fiiw,  a  great  mmber  of  GaUie  word^ 
fonnd  erenat  tbe  present  day  m  tbe  Albanian  tongue, 
are  ao  many  jaoob  of  the  Cmds  baling  ■«  one  time  or 
other  taken     Aeir  letldetiee  in  this  country. 

Stamiinach. 
Histofusi  testimonies,  remounting  to  the  time  «l 
Alexander  die  Great,  attest  die  exiatenee  of  a  pem^ 
called  Ommerti  or  Ctmtr^  on  the  bordeia  of  Uie  Nor- 
thern Ocean,  in  the  present  peninsula  of  Jutland  In 
the  first  place,  critics  acknowledge  the  identity  cf  the 
names  CijHtHerit  and  CimM,  conformed  as  they  are, 
tbe  one  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek,  the  other  u  ^t 
of  the  Latm  tongue.  {Strabo,  308.)  The  moat  an- 
cient writer  that  makes  mention  of  tbe  Cimbti  is  Phil- 
emon: accerdingto  him,  they  called  tbeir  ocean  Jfer»> 
JlorVM,  i  e.,  ■TDead  Sea/*  at  ftr  aa  ^  praBMHMy 
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Buimi  i  beyoDd  this  they  itTled  it  Cronium.  {PSA., 
%t  13.)  Taut  two  uuM  an  tniij  explmised  bj  jtbs 
Dfuaie  lingmge :  mar  tbera  MfuftM  **  tea hutid, 
'*  to  dio flurvm,  **  detth «mI  emmt,  "  congMl- 
•d,"  "  ftoten in  Gaelic,  ctmm  has  l&a  aame  fMce  ; 
JfureArotm  ii  "  tb*  Ihnao  aw."  (^dc^j't  iUf«M« 
Geick.  der  Tealteien,  p.  48.— 7i)^«ii<r«  tnerMi  jntea, 
pL  1,  p.  150.)— Ephorua,  who  lived  iboat  tjw  aame 
period,  knew  tlM  Ctnbh,  end  givee  tkon  Ute  nwu  of 
Celta;  but  in  hit ^Mgcaphioalqrstan,  thia  wyngno 
denominatioD  deewnUes  at  the  lame  tiaie  a  Giaul  and 
an  inbabilant  of  Weatem  Europe.  {Striiio,  S03.} 
Wbon,  between  tbe  jeara  113  and  101  bcfbte  our  eta, 
a  deluge  of  Cimbri  poured  ita  deeolating  fury  on  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  the  belief  was  genetal,  that  they  caoM 
iiom  the  eitmnitiea  of  the  Weat,  from  tbe  froxen  re- 
nons  bordering  on  tbe  Nwtbem  Ocean,  bom  tbe  Cin- 
bae  Cbersoneae,  fton  the  abons  of  the  CimlHric  Tha- 
lia. (ffarM*,  8.  Z.—Palymit^  8,  lO^Ammim.  Mmr- 
UU.,  31, 5.~CbiHiMm  ML  0tt,,  638.— PI^..  ViL 
Mtar.)  In  the  tiioe  of  Augustus,  tbe  Cimbri  occupied 
portion  of  JutlMid,  and  thejr  acknowledged  tbem- 
BMves  to  be  tbe  deecendsnta  of  those  who,  in  s  pre- 
ceding age,  had  committed  so  many  nTasas,  Alarmed 
at  ttie  cooqnestsctf  the  Romans  b^ooduM  BhiDa,and 
supposiog  that  their  olneet  waa  to  inflict  rengeance 
opon  them  for  the  iund  of  their  aoeeatois,  th^r  aent 
an  embaaay  to  the  emperor  to  supplicate  for  pardon. 
iStraio,  392.)  Strabo  and  Mela  <8,  8)  place  these 
Cimbri  to  the  north  of  the  Elbe.'  Tacitus  found  them 
there  in  his  own  time.  (Gem.,  e.  87.)  Pliny  givee 
a  much  mora  cxtanaive  sigaifieatioa  to  this  name  of 
Cimbri ;  he  woald  aeem  to  make  it  a  flMierie  tenn. 
fl»  not  onlv,  fi>r  eaample,  raeognises theCimbri <rf tbe 
present  Jutland,  but  be  ^>eaka  also  of  the  Mediterra- 
■eau  Cimbri  (4, 3)  io  the  vidiuljr  of  the  Rbbe,  com- 
prehending,  under  this  common  sppellation,  various 
tribes  wbich  in  o^er  writers  bear  widely  different 
nsmee.  These  Cimbri,  inhabiting  Jutland  and  the 
countries  round  about,  were  generally  regarded  as 
Gauls,  that  is  to  say,  aa  belonging  to  one  of  tbe  two 
races  which  then  held  poaaeaaion  of  GanL  Cicero,  in 
apaaking  of  the  great  invamoa  of  Cimbri,  says  in  many 
places  tnat  Marius  had  conquered  the  Gauls.  In  like 
manner.  Sallost  (.BeU.  Jug.,  c.  1 14)  makea  Onpio,  who 
was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri,  to  have  been  so  by  Gaols. 
Most  of  the  Bubseqaent  writers  hold  tbe  same  lan- 

Ei :  fibally,  the  Oimbnc  buckler  of  Maiiua  Con  tbe 
I  of  aGanl.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  Ceto-rix, 
rix,  dtc,  namea  of  chieftaiDa  in  the  Cimbric  ar- 
my, are  to  all  appearance  Gallic  antellationi. — When 
we  read  tbe  details  of  this  terrible  invasion,  we  are 
struck  with  the  promptitude  and  ftcility  with  which 
the  Cimbri  and  Balgn  came  to-  an  understaoding  and 
ananged  matters  among  themedvee,  while  all  the  ca- 
lamitUN  of  the  inroad  qipaar  to  have  bUon  on  cantnd 
and  aontbem  GaoL  CBaarinfbrmao8,thattbeBdg« 
vigorously  sustained  the  first  shock  of  the  invaders,  sod 
arrested  the  tomnt  on  their  frootioa.  Utia  may  all 
have  been  ao';  but  we  lee  them  almost  immediately 
after  entering  into  an  agreement  wrth  each  other.  Tho 
Belgu  cede  to  the  invaders  one  of  their  fbrtreseea, 
Aduaticum,  in  wbich  to  deposita  tbeir  hanage ;  and  tbe 
Cimbri,  on  their  part,  leave  as  a  guard  lor  their  bag- 
gage, which  contahwd  all  thair  rielwe.  a  body  of  oiJy 
aiz  tbooaand  man,  and  emitinae  oo  thdr  way ;  tb^ 
most  have  been  well  aasuted,  than,  of  tbe  fidelity  of  thie 
BelgB.  Aftn  the  overthrow  of  the  Cimbri  in  Italy, 
the  garrison  of  Aduaticum  atill  nmain  in  possession  of 
the  fortress  and  itetenitory,  and  becomes  Belglc  tribe. 
When  tbe  Cimbri  wish  to  attack  the  province  of  Nai- 
bonne,  they  make  an  alliance  with  the  Voica  Tacto- 
sages,  a  Belgie  coloiiy,  while  their  prtqiosats  an  r»- 
jested  tw  the  other  Gallic  tribes.  Those  fscta,  and 
many  othan  that  might  be  addoced,  proves  if  there 
wan  a  eoaamnni^  m  wigia  and  baguga  betweeo  (be 


Cimbri  and  one  of  the  ncea  that  dwelt  in  Oanl,  tt  wst 
mon  likely  the  race  of  which  the  BflgB  formed  a  put 
than  any  of  Uie  Gallic  ones.  A  lemsik  of  TacHaa 
sheds  a  new  li^  on  tbe  aobjecL  He  stales,  tliat  the 
^■tii,  a  commua!^  dwelUng  in  the  vicmity  of  the 
Cimbri,  on  the  aboies  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  ail  proba- 
bility belonging  to  tbe  Cimbric  race,  apoko  a  language 
wninKimatii^  cloaely  to  lb*  insular  Brctun  \,"  hngvM 
BritMmkm  pnfur,"  T«e.»  Gtrm.,  c.  4/>j  Now  we 
have  aaea  that  the  langDaga  dw  Btetona  was  also 
that  of  the  Belgv  and  of  rae  Axmocie  tribea. — All  tin 
ancient  historians  attribute  to  a  Gallic  army  the  iova- 
sion  of  Greece,  in  tbe  yeaia  378  and  880  B.C.  Ap 
plan  (B^.  /Uyr.,4)eaIlstheseUaDls  Cimbri. — Again, 
the  Gallic  oationa,  whether  pure,  or  intenningled  witb 
Sannatian  and  Genoan  trm%  wen  numerous  on  the 
Dorthsm  bank  of  tbe  lower  Danube  and  in  tbe  vicinitv : 
Uie  meet  famous  of  all,  that  of  the  Bastsnub  (Tac.| 
Otrm^  c.  46.— PUm.,  4,  IS.— Xw.,  84,  26— /i,  20, 
AO,  Mfft — Pafyft.)  exarpt;  leg.  63),  intetmiwted  prob- 
ably with  Saimatiaaa,  dwelt  betweeiAbe  Black  Sea 
and  the  Carpathian  Moootaini.  Mitbradates,  wishing 
to  form  a  powerful  league  against  Rome,  addressed 
himself  to  this  powerful  nation.  "  He  sent,"  says 
Joatb  (38, 8X  "  ambassadws  to  tbe  Cimbri,  Sannata, 
and  BaataiMa."  It  ia  evident,  that  tbe  Cimlwi  of  Juu 
land  eamot  ban  be  meant,  aepanted  ae  they  wen  from 
tbe  King  of  Pootus  by  the  whole  extent  of  the  Conti- 
nent of  Eurtms,  but  these  Cimbri  who  dwelt  in  then-, 
cini^  of  tbe  Bsstanue  and  Sarmat*,  and  on  whom  had 
been  nflected  tbe  glory  gained  by  their  brethroi  ia 
Ganl  and  m  Norieum.  Tm  existence  of  Cimbric  ns- 
tiona,  tttonding  at  variooa  tntemla  from  tbe  lower 
Danube  aa  Ihraa  the  Elbe,  wouM  aeem  toestabliabtlie 
fact,  that  all  tbe  country- between  tbe  Pontos  Euxinas 
and  tbe  Ocean,  following  the  conraes  of  ihe  rivos,  was 
poesesaed  tnr  Uio  race  m  the  Cimbri  anterior  to  the  in 
creaaa  and  oevdo^Hnent  of  the  Ganaanic  race. 

Prooft  drawn  from  National  Traditioiu. 

There  an  few  peraons  at  tbe  preaent  day  xtai 
hava  not  beaid  of  woae  enrioua  monuments,  aa  ivdl 
io  pnae  aa  in  vana,  which  eompoae  the  Utentun 
of  the  Welsh  or  Cymri,  snd  which  go  back,  almost 
without  inteiraption,  from  tbe  16th  lo  tlie  6th  cen- 
tury of  our  era :  a  literatore  not  less  remarkable  for 
the  originslity  of  its  forma,  than  for  the  light  which 
it  throws  upon  the  aariy  history  of  the  Cymri.  Con- 
teatod  at  mat  with  tbe  greateat  obatinacy  by  a  spirit 
of  ciitieism  alike  aoperficial  and  contemptuona,  the 
autbeatteity  of  iheae  ancient  records  is  now  ee- 
tabMied  beyond  the  poaaibility  of  doubt.  (Consdt 
Mywyrian,  ArchaoiUtgy  of  WaU».  —  Txmer.  Autkm- 
tidtf  of  the  MCtCM/  Bntigh  poenu,  &c.)  From  the 
national  tiaditiooa  detailed  in  these  esriy  eflfusiona,  the 
following  leaoJts  be  aalabllahed.  1.  Tbe  doaliqr 
of  tbe  two  laeea  ia  ceeogmsed  by  the  Triads :  the 
Gvyddelad  ((3aola)  who  inhabit  .Mbat  are  n^arded 
as  a  stranger  and  boatile  people,  ( Triatddifnya  Pry- 
dam,  n.  Al.^ArtJiaoL  Walu,  vol.  S.) — 3.  Tho 
identity  (tf  the  Anoorican  Belg«  with  the  Cymric  Brit- 
ona  is  also  recognised ;  the  Annorican  tribea  are  there 
desigoatod  as  lUiiving  their  origin  fram  the  primitive 
race  of  the  Cjrenri,  and  bidding  com mu nicalioa  with 
theml^  the  aM  of  oneand  theaaoie  langoue.  (7V>- 
oed.,  6.)-»3.  The  IViads  make  Oa  raoe  of  ibe  Cymi 
to  have  come  from  that  part  of  the  land  of  Hof  (the 
coontTT  of  aummer  or  of  th^  eouth)  called  Deffroit- 
m,  and  where  at  present  ia  Conataotintqile.  (These 
words,  "  snd  where  at  present  is  Constantinople,"  ap- 
pear to  be  tbe  addition  of  soma  copvigt ;  atill  tliey  are 
not  without  value,  aa  being  fonndoa  on  the  tndttioDs 
of  A»  ooiuby.)  "They  sfriTed  at  the  fo^gy  sec" 
(the  German  Ocean),  "and  proceeded  thence  to  Brit- 
ain and  tbe  conntiy'of  Ly«H"  (Armorica),  what 
tbar  settled."  (Trwii.,  n.  4 )  T^.jard  Taliesaix 
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HflB^  Mya,  that  the  Cjrmri  c«im  from  Asia.  ( Wdak 
ArXtal.,  Td.  1,  p.  7«.}  Tha  IVitdi  and  Draidic 
btrti  iffree  in  maoy  jwiticalan  mpectiiiB  tbe  Mttle- 
ont  of  tbe  Crmri  on  their  tirivu  ia  Weatern  Ea- 
Hft.  It  was  tht,  ths  powerful,  who  conducted  tbera : 
a  piiatt,  ft  wairior,  a  iM^aktor,  and,  after  death,  a  god, 
ht  sniled  in  btmaelf  alT  A*  aKribotei  rsqoiaite  tot  tbe 
^ef  of  a  iheocncy.  Now  we  know  that  a  part  of  the 
(hBie  race  wat  long  aDbiect  to  tha  theoenUc  gofem- 
ment  of  tbe  Draids.  Tnia  name  of  Hu  was  not  on- 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Ronana,  who  give  the  ap- 
p^itu  of  Hetu  and  Henu  to  ona  of  the  deitiei  of 
biudina. — Tbe  Iriah  have  also  their  natioaal  tradU 
tkm  bat  so  confused  and  evidently  Jabnkiaa,  that  it 
wmdi  ba  inuoper  to  omploy  them  on  the  preaeat 
oeeaaioQ.  Tbay  contain,  however,  one .  thing  which 
not  to  be  omitted  bare,  tbe  mentioa  of  a  people 
United  Betg  (tb^Belg),  who  eama  from  tbe  borders 
•f  the  Rfatoe  and  conquend  the  aontb  of  Ireland.  It 
•  not  difficntt  to  recognise  in  dwee  strangers  a  eolo- 
iiy  of  tbe  Bdgie  Cymri,  tbeogb  ■iiiyiig  pombaUo  ia 
stated  re^iceting  Aair  Matoty  or  ibor  satUewaLi— 
AmiBianaa  MareelKnao  (15,  9),  or  rather  Tinugsnes, 
wbom  he  appears  to  be  qooting,  gives  aif  aseieDt  irft- 
diiioQ  of  tbe  Gallic  Dnids  eooeaning  tbe  origin  of  the 
Dtttooa  of  Oaat  This  tradition  ataied,  that  a  paK  of 
tin  G^ie  popnlatioa  was  iodi^etKws,  bat  that  aaotber 
part  had  eooBBfiaatedistaMidinda  and  eowitries  be- 
yond the  RUne,  wb«BM  thf^  bsd  boen  driven  by  fre- 
qocnt  win  and  innndatioBa  of  tbe  sea^We  fiod, 
wm,  in  the  traditionai.lHstory  of  the  Gaols,  aa  well  as 
in  the  teatitnoay  of  foreign  writers,  and  in  the  ehanc- 
ten  of  the  lango^ea  apokea  tboaghoot  the  eODOtry, 
tbe  het  well  eitabliabed  of  the  diviaioa  ot  the  Odlic 
kmOj  into  two  distinct  brsnebes  or  taoM 

General  Conebuien*. 
1.  Tbe  AqHitau  and  Ligares,  tboogh  inhaMtants  of 
Qaol,  were  not  of  Gallic  blood,  bot  oelonged  to  tbe 
Iberiaa  atoek. 

S.  The  natioBa  of  Gallic  blood  were  divided  into 
two  bnnchea,  tbe  GaW  and  the  Cyan.  Theielation- 
■bqt  of  tbeoo  two  brancfaea  to  each  otba  ia  confinaed 
tqr  tbsir  idiona,  iMr  manners  sod  cnMnis,  sad  their 
natiODtl  eharaetan  in  ganar^  It  bsaomes  ttiU  aoi« 
warent,  bowover,  when  we  compare  with  tbnn  tbe 
other  comnnnities  that  dwelt  in  tiieir  vicinity,  name- 
ly* the  Ibenans,  ti»  Italians,  and  tbe  Oarmana.  And 
yet  then  eiiata  a  sofficiant  diversity  in  their  reapeetive 
mannaia,  idtana,  and  moral  cbarsetera,  to  aoiborize 
M  h>  tnee  ■  line  of  demarcmtion  between  these  two 
tmocboe,  which  ia  wamoted  also  as  wall  by  tbeir  na- 
tional tnditioiia  as  by  tbe  teattmeny  of  histtny. 

3.  Tbe  origin  «  the  Gallia  race  belongs  to  tbe 
Eaat.  Tlwir  langnage,  tbeir  traditiona,  thair  bistory, 
IB  fine,  point  to  Aais  as  the  cradle  of  tbeir  nadoo. 
{."Hmry,  Histmn  ia  Omdeit,  vol.  1,  Iitiroi.,  p.  xit.- 
Iniii.)  At  wfaaC  poiod,  bowmr,  tfaay  Mfc  their  pa- 
seat-home  nnd  conunenead  Uieir  migntion  to  the  West, 
ii  beyond  tbe  reach  of  positive  history.  On  this 
setK  wr  are  lefi  in  a  great  measere  to  oar  own  con- 
teetorea,  altboogfa  Lingniatie,  or  the  science  of  com- 
pantive  pbUology,  funtshes  na  with  aids  to  the  prose- 
cntian  of  this  mqoiry,  by  no  mean*  eniroportent  in 
t&dt  chaisctcT.  One  thing,  at  least,  is  ceruin,  frmn 
ta  ittenttTa  ezammalioo  of  the  Celtic  langw^  that 
the  nc«  wbo  imlw  this  loiigae  came  first  into  the 
"Wm^  and  tai  aQ  pnAabilt^  was  Mm  first  too  that  sqi- 
aratcii  kora  tbe  parent  stock.  This  circmoatance, 
aerfaape,  may  aerve  to  explain  why  tbe  Celtic  idiema, 
along  with  tbe  greatest  richness  in  lodo-Europesn 
raoi^la,  display  a  less  complete  system  of  grammati- 
cal tems  tfaan  moot  other  benches  of  the  same  great 
ftnly  of  Ungoagae;  wlwdier  it  be  that,  a  tha  time  of 
the  Cehie  aeparation  fivm  hmae,  these  namnrntieal 
*BiMa  had  not  jet  leadwd  their  fall  nanner  and  de- 


vdopmeat,  nr,  what  is  more  probable,  that  a  kmger  pe- 
riod of  s^Miation,  than  in  the  case  of  other  races,  haa 
exercised  a  more  injnrioos  efiact.  Whichever  of  the 
two  be  tbe  correct  opinion,  it  is  neverUielesa  apparent, 
that  the  anahigiea  between  tbe  Celtic  and  SauKrit 
Cany  oa  back  to  a  period  the  eatlieat  ^t  we  can 
reach  by  tbe  aid  of  conpatative  philology,  and  fntnlah 
oa  beoee  with  most  important  d^a  for  ascertaining,  to 
what  degne  of  devdopment  the  mother-tongue  itself 
had  attamed  before  the  s^iaration  in  qnesiion  took 
place.  Thus,  for  examfde,  an  examination  of  the  Celtk 
idioms  appears  coocluaively  to  show,  that,  at  the  time 
when  this  separation  took  place,  the  motbsrtODgue 
possessed  already  aa  entire  system  of  eupbonie  laws, 
lAteh  the  Sanaerit  haa  praaOTtd  dw  beat  ^  any  Jnith- 
Etnopeaa  tongue,  and  wlueh  it  haa,  in  fact,  preserved 
so  well,  that  eartain  anomalies  of  Uie  Celtic  still  find 
tbeir  explsnation  in  the  eopbonie  rulea  of  the  aacred 
lanonaga  of  India.  [Pieiet,  de  VAffiniti  in  Ltngun 
CeWftws  mec  U  Sanscrit,  p.  173.; 

Gpurvl  Hutory  of  Gaul. 
Tbe  hiatsvy  of  Gaol  divides  ilsdf  naturally  into  four 
psBods.  The  first  of  ibeee  comprisea  tha  movements 
of  the  GiaUie  tribes  while  yet  in  tbeir  Nomadic  state. 
None  of  the  raees  of  tha  Wait  ever  paeaed  ihrougb  a 
more  agitited  or  brilliant  career.  Tbetir  course  ea»- 
iHaead  Earapa*  Aaia,  and  Aihca;  tbeir  name  ia  re 
oovded  irith  tenor  ia  tbe  anaak  of  almost  eveiy  na 
tiM.  Tbey  homed  Rome ;  they  wrested  Macedonia 
from  tbe  vetenn  legione  of  Alexander ;  they  forced 
Tbnmopyls  and  pillaged  Delphi ;  tbey  then  proceed- 
ed to  pilch  their  Unta  on  the  plaina  of  the  Troad,  in 
t)ie  putilic  plaeee  of  MUetua,  on  tbe  bordtts  <rt  the 
Sangarina,  and  tboae  of  the  Nile ;  they  beaiagod  Oaf 
thage,  menaced  Msmpbis,  and  nombarad  among  tbeil 
trilwtartes  the  most  powarfol  monaichs  of  tbe  Eaat ; 
tbey  fomided  in  upper  Italy  a  powerful  empire,  and  in 
the  bosom  of  Pktjp*  tbey  reared  another  empire,  that 
of  Oalatia,  which  for  a  long  time  exercisod  its  aw^ 
over  tbe  whole  of  Lower  Aaia. — During  tbe  aeccmd 
period,  that  of  their  aedentary  state,  wo  see  the  gradual 
devekprnent  of  social,  rdigious,  and*  ptriitical  lostito* 
tkma,  eonibnubla  to  their  poenliar  cbaractv  as  a 
people ;  institations  original  in  tbeir  nature ;  a  eivili- 
xatwn  foil  of  movement  and  of  life,  of  which  Trans- 
alpine paul  oSm  tbe  purest  and  most  complete 
model.  Dm  might  say,  in  followii^  tbe  animated 
semes  of  this  picture,  that  the  theocracy  of  India,  the 
fendal  system  of  tbe  mid^e  agea,  and  the  Athenian 
demoenwy,  had  met  on  tba  same  eail  for_  the  par- 
poea  of  contending  vrith  each  other  and  reigning  by 
tome.  Soon  this  eiviliaation  tradeigoas  a  change; 
foreign  elements  are  introduced,  brou^t  in  by  eom- 
mecce,  b^  tbe  ralationa  of  neigbbooriwod,  by  reaction 
from  subjugated  nations.  Hence  arose  multiplied  and 
often  whimsieal  eoardnnatioos.  In  Italy  it  is  die  Ro- 
ntaa  iaAoaaca  thM  axarta  iterif  on  tha  umoaers  and 
inalitations  of  tbe  Ganb ;  in  the  aeoth  <rf  Ganl  it  b 
that  of  the  Maasiliota ;  wbSh  ia  PInygia  we  have  a 
meet  sinjnilar  compound  of  Gallic,  Grecian,  and  Phry- 
gian civilization. — ^To  this  aoceeeda  the  third  period 
in  tbe  hiatoiy  of  the  Gallic  race,  that  of  national  atmg- 
glea  and  aubjugation.  By  a  sicffolar  coincidence,  it 
is  alwaya  by  the  Roman  aword  tbht  the  power  of  tbe 
GaUie  tribes  ia  destined  to  fall ;  in  [mportion  aa  the 
Roman  domiDion  extends,  that  of  tbe  Gaols  rwedea 
and  drelinea.  It  wooU  seem,  indeed,  that  tbe  rictora 
and  tbe  vanqntsbed,  in  the  battle  on  tbe  banks  of  tin  AU 
lia,  followed  each  other  over  the  whole  earth  to  decide 
tbe  ancient  quarrel  of  the  CapitoL  In  Italy,  the  Ci» 
alpine  Oaala  were  reduced,  but  only  after  two  centu- 
ries of  obethMie  reeistanoe.  When  tbe  rest  of  Asia 
had  sobmitted  to  tbe  voke,  tbe  Galata  stOI  delMU 
ed  sgsnwt  Roma  the  independence  of  tbe  East.  Gan 
amtaally  Ml,  bat  thrsogfa  complete  eibanatieii,  aftM 
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ctDWnr  of  putU  oontku  and  um  yam  of  stnaml 
mtx  waoK  Own.  la  ine,  ttw  moms  «f  CmmUcim 
and  Gdgwihid  >  ijiUadoiir—  ^  hi  irt  mMTibU 
wl  cOtto  of  Britiah  fiMdcn.  It  i*  iwiywbaw  aa 
omqiial  conflict  baC—aa  aidant  and  umliBoifdioed  va)- 
•ur  OB  the  one  bud.  asd  eaal  aBd  ataadj  pataaveiuea 
oa  Ihe  Mher.— Tba  fiDwih  paciad  caan|OTOaDda  tba  ot- 
yniaatiBii  of  Gaal  into  a  RoBan  paorinoa,  vad  tbm 
gndial  laainuhrioa  of  liwial[iiiia  ■aniai*  la  the  eaa- 
toBia  aad  jaalitatioDa  of  IlaW ;  a  woik  MMwaacad  bff 
AoguMa  and  cMaplatad  W  daadiia.  iTkUny, 
Ifutoin  itt  GouMu,  toI.  1,  itUroi,  p.  mm.) 

Oalua  CuALriifA,  Gtul  tba  aido  of  the  AJpa,  wilh 
nfaraoea  to  Rona^  a  nana  givm  to  lha  MitMa  oatt 
of  IUI7,  u  occupied  tha  GaUio  tiibaa  wiuck  W 
poaradovflt  Um  Alfa  into  tbia  axtaoOT*  met  «f  «ean> 
tiy.  'Idvy  aaaigaa  to  rhaaa  ■ipataa—  of  tbo  Qaob  aa 
oartjr  a  daU  aa  tba  saiga  «f  'Iwqainiaa  Maena,  diat 
ja,  about  MO  B.C.  Haring  aaeunly  aatabUwd  tban>- 
aalrea  in  tbeir  aaw  poaaaaaiona,  tfaay  pwoaadad  to 
iBika  farthar  inroada  into  wious  patta  of  Italy,  and 
thna  came  ioto  contact  witb  tfia  foteaa  of  Hooia. 
More  than  two  hnndnd  yaaia  had  akpaad  from  tba 
time  of  tbflir  first  tmraaion,  wfaen  (bay  tataUy  dafiatad 
the  Roman  anoyentbabadtaof  tfao  JUUa,aMbaaama 
iBiMan  of  Rum  itaalf.  Tha  dateio  of  lbs  dfaUrf 
•ad  tbo  eiploita  ^  OBHiBu<£(a,fi»  47,  aaM.Xar,  »■ 
hn,  if  PolyUos  be  eoirnet  (S.  18)k  tbo  of  tba  aM- 
qgiibad.  and  Uwdaagaca  which  tbraatud  the  Gaaia  at 
home,  praaemd  the  alate.  Fiom  that  tiuke,  the  Gaala, 
theqgb  tfaay  cootiBoed,  by  freqaaat  ineiiaiaai,  to  thaaat- 
cn,  aod  efea  nvage,  thi  taniloiy  of  Rona*  cMbL  aaka 
DO  irapwaaton  oa  tbak  powar.  Thoagh  kagacd  with 
dw  Bawiltaa  and  Emaeaaa,  ihqr  wan  almiat  dmym 
•oamecaaaAiL  Defoatad  at  9makm  ia  Uiabfia,  aear 
Iho  Lake  Vadiflnnia  in  Etmiia,  and  in  a  alili  aiondo- 
aiaive  aotion  near  iba  port  of  Telanw  in  the  aaiae 
^ovinea  (Pe^.,  S,  Ifl^  aeff.X  tboy  aooa  foond  tbam- 
•aWea  foteed  ta  ceotaadt  not  far  ooaqse^  but  for 
aadateneo.  Hm  aaaae  iH  oocceas,  beweras,  atiendod 
AafraSMtaiatbavownianilary.  TbapngiMeef tbe 
RooMO  anna  vna  inawiaTilo ;  tha  Gavin  wen  beatea 
back  from  the  Adnatio  to  tbo  Fo,  fioH  tba  Po  to  tba 
and  aooa  babaU  Roaiaa  cdoaiao  eetabUibed  aad 
floariihiog  in  auay  of  tha  towaa  which  bad  ao  lately 
been  theiia.  Notwithotanding  tbaea  aoceeaMTe  diiaa- 
tat,  tbaii  apait,  tboo^  amfaodt  wae  atill  uenbdoed; 
and  when  dieealoipMaoof  Haonibri  aflwrded  tbwaan 
■opportMDityofMtaafiog  tbeir  fctaaia  aad  wiaitii^  their 
venseance on  Iho lea^ uey aBaed.y enbracad it.  hit 
to  their  cealooa  ctMipvatien  iW  Folyhiua  aactibae  in 
a  great  degree  the  laiman  eoeoaw  of  that  expedition. 
By  the  affiaient  aid  which  tb^r  affiwdad  HannitMO,  be 
waa  enaUed  to  comtDenee  oparatieiia  imanediate^-  af- 
ter be  had  aet  foot  ia  It^,  aad  10  fellow  hie  ear- 
ly aaeooaa  with  ptoaiptiaido  aad  vigaar.  (jWyiwa, 
S,66.)  Aa  long  aa  that  pnteoHaaderMoiatBiBed 


faia  grbnnd  and  nte  eaqikijrBont  to  all  the  Cbkm  of 
the  eneny,  tbo  Ganla  remaiBed  anmolaatodt  end  en- 
joyed tb^  forawr  lieedom,  without  beiag  modi  bo- 
dened  by  a  war  which  ma  waged  at  »  oeaildeiaUe 
diatance  from  tbeir  beidata.  Bat  when  the  tide  of 
aaoeeaa  had  aaaii  rhaigid  ia  &Mitr  of  Roaak  and 
Iba  defeat  of  maditibal.  iMetbw  with  Olbac  diaaalara, 
had  pai^yxod  tbe  eficrte  ofCaithMe,  dwy  mco  caore 
aew  their  ftontiera  menaced ;  GaoTatiU  eiered  aome 
raaiatanee,  oTcn  aftor  that  hambled  power  had  been 
Tbli^  to  ana  for  paeco ;  bat  it  waa  weak  and  nna- 
Aibngt  and  about  twalre  jean  after  tba  tanaiuatioo 
•f  the  eeeoad  Pnaie  war,  it  waa  vaim  tn- 

tiroaabieetion,andbeeameaRoBiBBpnmnee.  (Car- 
k,  AiUuAiU  ItaHeke,  vol.  S,  p.  6  )  Uadar  thia  de- 
nomination it  continned  to  reeeiTe  Tatioua  aceeaaieBa 
of  territorr,  aa  tbe  Romana  oxteoded  their  domioienfl 
tewarda  the  Alpa^  tiU  it  oompriaed  tbe  whi^  of  that 
90itioa  of  Italy  which  liee  betmaa  tbooe  imiBnlaina 
■MS 


and  tbe  rlTen  Uaga  and  Rabicaa    li  mu  ium» 
timea  known  by  tbo  aanw  of  OilUa  TogaU  ^Jbl,  8, 
4*-«Pfin^  a,  M),  la  dialia|aiik  it  fmi  'hunlpioe 
Oanl,  10  iMh  Iba  aaM  of  Oallia  ObsmU  m  appliad. 
(Cm.,  PkUn  S»  *•>   IV*         MM        t«  tiu 
GeUicoBaiaMofwiaiing  the *ar  long.  Tbactaihet 
Tegata  aUodae  to  Ibe  ciraamiUfice  of  tba  0^  of 
»i>iaenabip  having  baea  eaafened  on  the  uutw  •( 
tbo  aeanliy.   Tbe  towaa  of  Ciaalnne  Qaid  obtuiwd 
tbo  poTilagea  «f  Utim.  ai^  an^  coMayiinlly,  thi 
of  weeiiag.  the  Beaaa  iwa.  ^  a  law  of  Pea> 
poiaa  Strabo  (AMm.  am.  ta  Or.  m  Putm^  p.  490), 
aboat  6M  A.U.C.-»-Aoooadii«  to  Polybtni.  CiaiipiH 
Gaal  WM  iacladed  ia  tbe  figar*  of  a  tnaagla,  vibich 
bad  tha  Aipe  and  ApaoabMa  fo*  two  of  iu  aidei,  aod 
Iho  Adnatic.  aa  Cu  aa  Ibe  city  ef  Sena  Oailica,  ftt  lb* 
taoM.   Ite  ia,  bow«?er.  bat  a  loa^  akateb,  wbicb 
nqnineaiiMieaoeKSto  delinealian.  nNUImiiig 
Ifaaitoaria  bofbondoaficaeaay  oonect  to  aiiflmicv- 
mf  perpoeoi   Die  ii»  OqpM,  Orca.  will  define  dte 
froaliaref  Oiaalpiae  Gaol  to  tbe  northwart,  m  fu  u 
iu  y^Hioa  with  tbo  PA.  which  liver  will  than  tent 
ae  a  boondary  en  tbe  ado  of  Lignm,  tiB  it  ncaiw 
Iho  3Uoa««nile  right  baab   Along  thu  onU  Meun 
we  BM*  tnee  tbm  woalora  -linitk  up  to  ita  HVca  m 
tha  A|MBBiBi%  and  Ibo  iootfa«a  aCung  that  ctuui  ti 
tborimrRoUbOB.   To  lb*  W«tb»  a  line  dnn  neidj 
parallel  with  the  Alpa  aciaae  tha  onat  ItaluD  Ukei 
will  earn  to  aepente  Gaul  fraia  Bbsiia  and  Dtha  Al 
pine  diatcicta.   Tbo  Alhaaie,  Adig*,  boa  the  pnot 
where  it  naeta  that  lio^  aiid  aabaequanilj  the  ro, 
wiU  diatimiab  it  OB  tbe  aaetand  aeutb  from  Veoeiii, 
and  tbo  AdiiatiB  wiU  «loao.tba  laataideof  Ibu  megn^ 
%aia.  TlMahmeleiwtaieliiegUanaBof  tbu  p» 
tion  of  Italy  by  tba  wnteo  of  antuiulj  i«  that  of  tta 
moat  fertile  and  pTodoctive  country  imaginable.  IV 
lybiaa  deaenbca  it  aa  abocikdins  ia  wine,  com,  uA 
ewy  kind  of  giaia.   Iwiutnet^le  baide  <rf 
both  for  puUie  aad  prinle  mus^f,  wan  bi«d  is  w 
fotesta ;  and  each  wee  tbo  abandHKO  of  pnnnuH 
of  eeeiy  kbid,  that  m* eUaiB  .when  «»  an  in  <i"i 
find  it  noeoaaaiy  to  agree  om  the  piic«  «  "7 
wUeb  they  neaired,  bat  peidi  00  mach  for  the  whol* 
aiaeoBl  of  wto  wu  ftmiM  then  I  and  thu  cbiim 
•ttbobigbaol,didnotexcaodhatfaIUnu«t;  l^"- 
M.,S,16.)   Aaaimofof  tboricbn^a»ofl^"»"'«»■ 
tly,  Stnbo  iwnike,  that  it  aarpeaaed  all  the  real « 
Italy  in  tbe  number  of  laige  hmI  opolant  toww  whic* 
HoMMiaod.   Tba  wool  giowa  hero  waa  of  die  6n«i 
Md  aofkeat  qaality;  and  ao  abundant  waa  the  tappj 
of  wiao.  tbat  tbe  woedaB  Teaeela  in  which  it  «u  con 
noaly  atewed  wat»  ef  tba  aiae  of  bouaea.  {Strata, 
119.)   LaaUy,  Cieteo  itylee  it  the  flower  of  luijr.  v» 
OBiportof  the  empiTe  of  tbo  Roman  people,  iha  (» 
mSm*  of  iu  digni^.    (PAO-.  8,  fi.— Cr«a<r^«  i» 

GiLLlima*  Poauoa  Lioimua,  eooAf  tbe  Empera 
Valaiao,  wu  made  CMai,  and  eoUoagoo  to  bi>  f*^ 
AD.SS8.  Hedefeeted.magtattbaulanearMe<l»u- 
aom  (Jfibm),  tbe  Alomanni  and  other  ooitbem  uibe^ 
which  bad  made  aa  inuptkm  into  Upper  IiJy. «» 
gavo  ovidaneeon  dtatoceaeion  of  bia  peraonal  baxaj 
eBdtbilitiae.  Hewaaelaow^infotinad inbtentnn, 
andwaabotbaDOnUrandapoet.  WbenValantnw» 
taken  prieoaar  by  the  Par^aoa,  A.!).  360»  G«^icd» 
took  the  reiae  of  gorenmant.  and  waa  ackwmlecg"' 
aa  Aiwutva.  He  appaan  to  have  given  himaeU  op  to 
dabao^ery  and  tbe  conuany  of  proffinto  penons,  net 
lectiag  Ibe  intenau  of  the  empire  and  taking  no  pt»> 
to  aiect  the  reloaae  of  bia  ftlbor  bom  bin  baid  cuttf- 
ity,  in  which  he  died.  The  barbatiaoa  attacKM  at 
oBpiie  on  ovary  aide,  levolu  broke  out  in  various 
mcea,  edmo  aevenl  coiymanders  aoanmed  the  tille  m 
aiBpnror,  while  Gallioiaa  waa  loitering  at  Rome  mti 
bia  Eavoaritea.  Vet  now  and  thoc  he  aeemed  to  »«■ 
lutt  fmn  bia  torpor,  at  tbe  nwm  of  the  advaiice  ol  iw 
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i;  and.  potting  biaiMlf  at  tfa«  bevd  of  die  la* 
gaoM,  Iw  dafetwJ  lii^uuwt  who  bad  naoned  the  im- 
i»M  title  n  nivriciioi.  Bat  he  di^gncea  bia  lictorr 
bonibla  enmiiaa.  Maantime  Froboa,  AtveUanna, 
nd  otbar  aUe  comnuaden,  were  Mrenacuulj  aup- 
BOftinf  tbe  boDour  of  the  RotBBo  azma  in  tbe  £a^ 
mbm  OdenatuB,  prioca  of  PaioLjia,  acted  u  a  uMfal 
■Uj  to  the  Ronana  agauut  the  Penieoa.  Uauipera 
BToae  io  Egypt,  io  ihfi  GauU,  in  Thrace,  in  almost 
sTtij  prorince  of  tbe  eoipiie,  Irom  wluoh  ciicBiintiace 
Ibis  puiod  haa  beeo  atjled  tba  nign  of  tbe  tbiitj  tj- 
aoia  Atlaet  Aureolua,amanoC<teeiinbittbfaaBie 
mf  a  DaciaK  ehqibeid  acigitially,  but  a  bom  eoldiar, 
«M  pKKlnawd  ea4Mm  bjr  the  tiwm  io  U^riiewo,  ca- 
MM  Ittifi  Hok  poaaeaaioo  of  MedwliDBiD.  and  ef«o 
naiebtd  apioat  Bmne  while  Gallieui*  was  abaml. 
GsUioDus  letunad  quicUyi  lapBlaed  Aweobu,  and  de- 
feated Un  a  a  giaaL  battle,  aeei  tba  AddH«T-aflax 
wbich  tbe  naorpei  ahat  bimaalf  iq>  in  Madiolaimm. 
Hare  be  wee  beeieged  b;  .OalliMnia;  b«t,  during  tbe 
siegi^  tbe  an^ienii  waa  avdomd  bf  aoiaa  congwia- 
toia.  (AmreL  Vkl^  e.  9^-^BMtn§.,  9,  8,— Zonc- 
raf;  IS,  34,  acff.} 

Gallim4bU  Stlva,  a  wood  in  CsiapaaiB,  oeat  Li- 
laniDDt,  tbat  foniabed  Uobei  for  the  flaet  with  which 
Sextna  Pempdna  infeated  ibe  ooaau  of  tbeMediler- 
nnaaii.  {StrMbm,  S43.)  JuTeual  mimtwna  tbe  apot 
ae  a  noted  hsnal  of  rabbets  and  aasaaeina.  {Sat-r  S, 
906.)  CicMO  laada  na  to  aoppose  that  thia  wood  la; 
on  Ibe  toad  from  StDBesea  to  Naples.  fam,t  9, 
S3.)  It  is  now  called  Pituit  H  Ctutd  VoUano. 
(PntilU  ieO*  Via  ApT***  P-  1S3.> 

OALLosaxctA  ez  GalaiU,  an  axieauTe  countiy  of 
Ana  Minoa,  occupied  bj  a  horde  of  Gaalb    Tki*  xe- 
mo  bni^  Mn^  a  diamembeied  portiea  of  anci«t 
rbiyjpm,  n  wiU  avlj  be  neceasary  here,  in  inqniiing 
into  iia  Aamer  hiatoy,  to  eccount  for  ita  being  oecv- 
pied  bj  (be  Qania  or  Gall»-GraBci|  from  wb«n  ita  new 
■ppellations  were  derived.   We  collect  from  Poljrbins 
and  lArj  (the  latter  of  whom,  bowever,  only  copias 
hxxa  the  fbnner),  tbat  thia  Aaiatic  ci^odt  was,  in  net, 
bat  a  detachment  of  thoae  net  hoidea  much  bad  waih 
dercd  froaa  Gaol  ander  tbe  eondoet  td  Breanos,  and 
■itb  which  tbat  leader  had  invaded  Greece.  Oatbeir 
tniral  in  Dardaoia,  a  dispote  aroae  between  some  of 
the  chiefs  and  tbe  principal  eoDimaoder,  when  the  dis- 
contaoied  troops,  to  the  number  of  20,000,  detaxmiDed 
to  aheiidoB  the  main  bod^,  and  seek  their  fottunea  else- 
where, ondei  the  direction  of  Lemorins  and  Irfilarius. 
Thej  tsanned  the  phuna  of  Thrace,  and,  mcsmping 
war  BjzantiDm,  were  for  a  time  the  bane  and  terror 
af  the  citisena,  by  the  derastatioas  tbey  comioiited, 
sod  the  gallhig  tribute  tbey  imposed.   At  length,  how- 
mr,  tempted^by  tbe  besutiful  a^ct  of  the  slKuea  of 
Aata,  and  tbe  lepated  wealth  and  fertility  of  tbat  coun- 
they  were  easily  induced  to  listen  to  the  o&rs  of 
Kcomedea,  king  of  Bitbynia,  for  entering  into  bia  aer- 
Tiee.    Tbey  aMndingly  eroeaed  tbe  Soeptava,  and 
Wnog  joined  the  tioepa  of  Niconedee,  were  of  great 
— iatance  to  lun  in  bis  wata  with  Zibtetea.  The? 
BOW  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Asia  Miiwr ;  and,  though 
aot  more  than  S0,000  men,  and  of  theae  not  more  than 
•BO' half  fumiabad  with  anna,  ibey  spread  alam  and 
anst£fuatiop  tfarouBboat  the  psninaola,  and  compelled 
whole  proTineea  and  eren  empires  to  nay  them  tnbnte. 
Tbey  even  proceeded  to  divide  tbe  whole  of  Aaia  Mi- 
nor eOKKi^  Aeir  three  tribes,  allotting  to  each  a  por< 
tion  oa  which  it  waa  to  levy  imposiUons.   The  HeU 
jeepo«  was  aa^ped  to  tbe  Trocmi,  vEolts  and  looia 
to  tbe  Toliatobou,  and  tbe  interior  of  tbe  peninsula  to 
the  Tectosegea.   Tbe  settled  abode,  however,  of  the 
three  tJibtm  waa  in  the  coantry  between  the  Siiiganus 
and  Halye.  which  ibef  had  aelied,  witbont  resielance 
oe  dificakj,  from  the  anwarlike  Phrygians.   As  their 
Danibera  incieased,  tbey  became  more  formidable,  and 
oloD  nor*!  hiqMiioaa  in  tb«r  exactions }  ao  that  at 
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Ieo0h  oven  the  kioga  of  Syria  tboq^  it  pmdcnt  tc 
comply  with  their  demands.  Attains,  king  of  Pei;ga 
musr  waa  tbe  only  sovereign  who  had  tbe  reaolution 
to  refuae  at  lei^lh  to  eohmit  to  this  ignomioioiis  ex 
toition-  He  net  tbe  barbarians  in  the  field,  and,  aec- 
Qoded  bj  tk»  bravely  of  hia  tm^  obtained  a  victory 
over  tbeee  Gallo-GMci,  as  tbnr  ware  now  called,  from 
liwic  'n**™''T"T  with  tbe  Greeks  of  Phiygia  and 
Bithvnia.  (Z««.  36,  16.)  Pruaiaa,  king  of  Biihyoia, 
□ot  long  after,  cut  to  pieces  aoolher  body  of  Gauls, 
and  freed  the  Uelle^imat  limn  their  depredations. 
(Pol^.,  6, 1110  These,  however,  were  on^  partial 
•dvaatagee,  and  the  Guils  remained  the  tenor  nti  ty- 
note  of  Asia  Minor;  s«  asf  a,  st  least,  tbe  Roaum  hu 
tedaii,  till  tbe  war  widi  Anlischua  brought  tbe  Roman 
armies  iaia  Aai^  The  victory  of  Maraesia  havinf 
diiven  tbat  Btonarch  aoiosa'tbe  range  of  Tau:^  thar* 
nmainad  the  Gallo-Gr«oi  only  between  the  RonaD' 
and  tbe  antue  posseeaien  of  the  peninsula.  Thav 
wanted  hot  a.ahs^  pretext  to  jiMify  an  inveaiou  o* 
iheee  be|baio«a  hoidaa  in  their  own  fastnessee.  I' 
waa  asserted  that  they  bad  aided  Aotiochns  in  the  cam- 
paigBwbfahbad  natfeenBinatedt  andon  this  i^tencf 
■war  was  daolarad  agaiaat  lhapi*  and  the  consul  Maoli- 
oa  araa  ordened  to  mutL  into  their  countiy,  snd  re- 
duce them  by.fbree  of  arms.  Tbat  cenersl,  being 
joined  Atlalos,  brother  of  £umenes,  kiiig  of  Peiga- 
4nas,  wittk  a  aoleel  bo^  of  troops,  defbated  the  Tohs 
toboU  and  Xncni  vriUi  pnsdigioite  elaugbtar,  and  by  a 
vielory  omc  th«  Teeloeagee,  no  leaa  deciaiva  than  the 
lonner,  teKaunatad  ^  vmi ;  Ibe  small  lenuwnt  of  the 
Ga«la  being  content'  to  sue  for  psace  on  any  condi 
tiona.  The  Romas  ssaate,  aatia&ed  with  having  hio- 
honthepeweiof  the  GaUe-GiaGi,aUowed  them  t^re- 
tai»  MMMMon  of  Ihofc  Bounliy,  m  condition  of  giving 
jao  ofibac*  to  EamaBoe,  lung  «  Pemwooe,  who  might 
ba  coMsidefed  ae  their  liealwMnt  in  Asia,  and  forsakii^ 
tbeix  Uamex  wandering  and  manudingiiabiu.  Prevt- 
oas^,  as  Stnbo  infonna  oa,  the  whole  of  Galatia  had 
been  divided  into  four  parts,  each  governed  by  a  sep. 
ante  ehiaf  named  tcmichj  Each  tetrarch  had  under 
bin  B<jodge  and  militair  aamnander,  who  appointed 
two  lientnanta.  '  Tbeee  ooUeetivel);  bad  the  power  ol 
aaaembling  the  general,  council,  wbicb  met  in  a  spot 
called  Drynemetum,  and  consisted  of  300  membera. 
Thia  aiKmbly  decided  only  criminal  cases :  all  other 
boainaaawae  trsnaaeted  by  the  tetmichs  and  judges. 
Sabseqnently  the  uomher  of  tetnrchs  was  reduced  to 
ihwe,  and  finally  to  one.  The  Utter  change  wee 
made  Iqr  the  Ronana  in  favour  of  Deiotams,  viao  had 
leodarcd  their  araa  eeaential  aerviea  tn  the  Mithrs- 
datic  war  iAppia»t  BetL  Miihr.,  114),  and  who  is  so 
often  mettiOBscl  by  Cicaio  in  teime  of  the  greatest 
eeteem  and  friendship.  (Fid.  Detetarns-I  On  hia 
death,  which  took  place  at.  an  advanced  age,  part  ol 
hia  principality  was  anneaed  to  PaphJagonia  ana  Pon- 
tua  under  Potemo;  and  liart  to  the  dominiona  of 
Amyntaa,  ehiaf  of  Lycaonia.  On  the  demise  of  the 
Utter,  the  whole  of  Galatia  eama  into  Ihe  poesession  of 
the  Romans,  and  formed  one  province  of  their  vast  em- 
pireu  {Sirab.,  5«8.— P/w.,  6,  83.)— Though  ioter- 
nUxed  with  Greeks,  the  Galateans  retained  throughout 
^eir  original  longu^  since  we  are  assured  by  St  Je- 
rome tbat  in  bis  day  they  spoke  the  same  Unguage  as 
tbe  Treviri  in  Gaol.  (PnUgon.  in  Epial.  ad  GuU- 
tat.)  Neither  did  they  entire^  lose  theu  mriginal  «m- 
pliciQ  if  manners ;  tvt  Cicero,  io  bis  defence  of  Deio- 
taxus  (c.  9)t  preisee  him  as  an  extensive  ;Ailtivator  and 
breeder  of  cattle.  Lees  efiemlnate  also  end  debased 
by  superstition  than  tbe  natives  of  Pbtygia,  tbey  were 
more  ready  to  embrace  the  tidmgs  of  salvation  brousht 
to  them  by  the  grwl  Apoatla  of  the  Gentilee.  The 
iwrletii-ti^-l  noticee  assign  sixteen  bidicjwica  to  Oa- 
h^  ander  two  divutooe;  one  called  GaUtia  Cm 
aa/aris,  the  other  SebUortt.  (Hieros.,  p.  696.}— No 
meitnt  geo|pa|ifaar  has  hid  down  with  accontcy  thr 
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Units  of  Gsllo-Onecik.  Il  it  known  nnuillr,  tbat  to 
the  west  it  bordered  upon  PluTgi»  Epictetus,  and  a 
portion  of  Bithytiia,  north  of  tiM  SuujariiH :  on  the 
north  It  ranged  along  (be  Bithynian  end  Papblagooian 
chains,  till  it  met  the  Halyit  which  lepanted  it  from 
Cappodocia  toward*  the  eeat :  on  the  soath  it  waa  eon- 
tignooa  to  Lyeaonta  tod  part  of  Pieidic,  till  it  met 
again  the  nurfgian  frontier,  aomawhere  between  die 
■onrcea  of  die  Sangariaa  and  Alander  on  the  north. 
iCramer's  Aria  Minor,  toI.  S,  p.  79,  tejq,) 

Oallds,  I.  Cains  or  Cnvns  Solpitnu,  waa  contvl 
B.C.  186.  His  name  it  honourahlT  eonnectod  with 
Ute  biatoiy  of  ancient  aeiencMinee  he  may  be  regard- 
ed aa  tbe  firat  indindml  unodg  tbe  Romana  that  tam- 
ed hii  attention  to  utrononicd  atndiet.  Livy  atatea, 
that,  when  a  tribune  in  tbe  army  of  Panlna  .^Gmiltea 
m  Macedon,  he  foretold  an  eclipae  of  tbe  moon,  first 
to  the  consul,  and  then,  with  bis  leave,  to  the  Roman 
anny.  The  eclipse  took  place  on  the  evening  before 
the  neat  battle  of  Pydna,  and  the  Roman*,  b«tig  pre- 
paiH  for  it,  mm  under  no  alatm,  vriiile  tbair  app»- 
oenta  were  tenified,  and  deemed  itanomenoftlM  BiU 
of  their  king  Perse*.  (Zte.,  44, 87. — Compare  Oie., 
it  Se»eet.,  Ifi.)  The  date  of  dm  eclipse  wa*  168 
B.C.  Now  BS  the  tables  of  Hipparehn*  only  began 
with  168  B.C.,  GtUaa  mnat  have  aTailed  himself  of 
soma  (probably  Oriental)  mode  earlier  than  that  of 
Hipparchus,  bnt  which  has  not  come  down  to  us.  A 
passage  in  Hiny  (S,  19)  would  seem  to  hare  refermce 
to  a  work  comfiosed  by  Gellna,  which  may  have  been  a 
treatise  on  edipses,  and  sncb,  indeed,  is  the  opinion  of 
Hsrdonin  (Ad  PHn.,  I.  e.).  Otcero  praises  the  as- 
trtnomicsl  knowledge  of  Oellns  {de  Seneeti,  16),  ami 
L  vy,  Vslerias  Maximas,  and  Frontinas  have  not  for 
gotten  his  name.  He  is  said  to  have  repndisted  h'-t 
wife  because  she  appeared  on  one  occasion  in  poblc 
widio'it  a  veil.  (Vol.  Max.,  6, 8,  lO.)-^!!  CohieUis, 
a  dist'jiguisfaed  Roman,  ranked  among  thechirf  of  tJie 
listin  e^nac  writers,  and  compared  by  Qnintilian  '^tb 
Tibnilns,  Fropeitius,  md  Ovid.  He  was  bom  of  poor 
aod  ignoble  parents,  A.U.C.  685.  Fonim  is  aaid 
.0  have  been  the  place  of  his  birth  {Ckron.  Eiueb.), 
nut  there  were  two  towns  of  tb>t  ^ame  within  tbe 
b^nndaries  of  die  Roman  empire.  I1ieone,sinee  call- 
ed Frhtli,  lay  within  the  district  of  diat  nsme ;  the  other 
(now  Fr^mtt  in  Provence)  was  situate  on  the  south- 
em  eoaat  of  the  Roman  province  of  Gallia  Narbonen- 
lis.  Some  writers  have  6zed  on  tbe  former  as  the 
birthplace  of  Gallus  {HiMt.  Lit.  A^Ueientu,  lib.  1, 8. 
—LiTuti,  NtOiz.  deW  ViU  ed  Opere  de  Let.  de  Friuh, 
vol.  I,  p.  Z.—TiraioBehi,  vol.  1,  ot.  1,  lib.  3,  1),  bat  a 
mater  number  have  maintained  toat  he  was  a  native  of 
fVejns.  (Hitt.  lAU.  dfc  la  France,  par  let  Baudielhu. 
^Fukrmann,  Handbueh,  dec,  p.  386.— ffarfei,  Jn- 
trod.  in  Itbt.  lAt.  Bon.,  vol.  1,  p.  SSS.—MMer,  Ein- 
Uitung,  vol.  S,  p.  382.)  The  Eosebisn  chronicle  is 
the  audiority  which  places  his  birth  at  Forom  Julii ; 
bnt,  owing  to  a  comiption  in  some  of  the  msnnscripts 
of  that  chronicle.  Forum  Livii  being  snbstitnted  in  its 
room,  a  few  writers  hive  aapposeJ  diat  he  was  bom 
at  that  town,  now  ForU,  in  the  Romuna.  {TUanut 
Bhndua,  Jtal.  lUuatrata. — Morgagm,  Opute.  Miteell.) 
From  the  obscurity  of  bis  birth  and  of  his  original  ait- 
nation,  little  is  known  concerning  the  early  years  of 
Gallus.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  history  as  accompany- 
ing Octavius  when  he  marched  to  Rome,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Modena,  to  demand  the  consulship.  He  had 
soon  so  far  ingratiated  himself  with  diis  leaider.  that  we 
find  him  among  the  nombcr  of  bis  advisers  after  the 
balde  of  Philippi,  and  counselling  him,  along  with 
Mneenas,  to  write  in  gende  terms  to  the  aenate,  with 
assurances  that  be  would  offer  no  violence  to  the  city, 
bnt  would  regulate  alt  things  with  clemency  and  mod- 
eration. On  the  partition  of  the  lands  which  followed 
the  defeat  of  Brutus,  Gallas  was  appointed  to  collect, 
ftom  the  cantons  on  tbe  batdn  m'  tbe  Po,  a  tribute 
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which  had  been  imposed  on  tbe  inhabitants  in  plaee  el 
depriving  them  of  tbeir  land*.   When  tbe  ycung  tii- 
nmvir  became  tbe  nndtspnted  master  of  tbe  wwtera 
half  of  the  Roman  empire,  be  raised  Gallns  to  the  birik- 
est  honours  of  the  state ;  and  when  be  meditated  ow 
appropriation  of  tbe  eastern  half  likewise,  he  toveated 
him  widi  an  importrat  uiBtBry  command.    After  lb* 
battle  of  Aethmi,  he  waa  opposed  to  Antony  in  pereor 
on  the  invasion  of  Egypt ;  and  while  AagiistuB  took 
poesession  of  Pelusium,  its  eastern  key,  GaHus  «u 
emplt^ed  to  make  himself  master  of  Psnetooiom, 
whKh  vras  considered  its  western  bsirier.  GafliiB 
pnmd  eminendy  successful  in  tbis  enterprise.  Ht 
thwarted  aU  die  attempu  of  Antony  to  ehafce  the  Sdd- 
ity  of  the  stMlera,  many  of  whom  bad  at  one  dms 
served  nnder  that  leader ;  and  by  a  ikilfbl  stratasen 
he  mrprised  and  destroyed  a  number  of  vessels  which 
belonged  to  his  adversary.   When  Augustus,  having 
at  length  encamped  near  Atexandrea,  received  intellt- 
senee  that  Antony  bad  laid  violent  handa  on  himself 
ne  despatched  ProculeinB  to  the  ci^,  in  order,  if  m* 
Bible,  to  save  tbe  treeanres  and  get  Cleopatia  aliTe  into 
hts  power.   But  she  refused  to  confer  with  this  emis- 
sary otherwise  than  from  within  the  monament  aha 
had  constmeted,  Ptoculeins  standing  witboot  dw  gate, 
which  was  stronely  barred.   Having  heard  her  propo- 
sals and  observed  the  situation  of  the  {dace,  Procniei- 
ns  returned  and  nude  his  report  to  Aognstus.    It  was 
then  that  Oallos  undertook  to  perform  a  part  still  mon 
pnfidiotu  and  deqiieable.    He  tdvancM  to  the  gate 
of  the  momnnent,  aitd  omtrived  to  letigthen  ont »  con- 
ference with  the  queen,  till  Procnieius,  in  the  mean 
while,  having  fixed  his  scaling-ladders  to  the  wmlls,  en- 
tered the  tower  by  one  of  the  windows,  and  then  de- 
scended to  the  gate  where  Cleopatra  was  disconrsint 
with  his  coadjutor.    She  immediately  turned  mm 
ftom  Gallus,  and,  seemg  that  riw  was  tho*  soipmed, 
attempted  to  stab  berself,  but  Proculeina  wnrted  the 
dagger  from  her  hands. — Egypt  having  been  reduced 
to  complete  submission,  its  conqueror  directed  hi* 
whole  attention  towards  the  admintstiation  of  its  in 
tenul  affairs.   Its  importance  as  the  granary  from 
which  Italy  derived  tlie  chief  supplies  of  com,  its 
wealth,  its  popalation,  and  tbe  levity  of  its  hibabitenta. 
all  contributed  to  render  this  recent  acquisidon  ■  aab> 
ject  of  mneh  care  and  soljeitnde  to  Augustua.  H* 
considered  it  inexpedient  to  allow  any  native  assembly 
or  council  to  meet.    He  even  thought  it  dangerons  to 
permit  any  authority  to  be  exercised  over  this  leahn 
by  tbe  Roman  senate  ;  and  be  accordingly  took  into 
bis  own  hands  the  whole  administration,  which,  on  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  determined  to  devolve  on  a  vice 
ray,  supported  by  a  (treat  militair  force  atatiooed  in 
dimrent  parts  of  the  kingdom.   Gallua  was  the  per- 
son whom  he  first  investeid  with  this  prefecture ;  and 
his  long-tried  fidelity,  his  attachment  to  bis  masta, 
and  bis  talent  for  conciliation,  gave  every  prospect  of 
a  government  which  would  be  exercised  with  sdvaa- 
to  the  prince  who  traated  him,  and  tbe  pe<^e 
were  confided  to  his  care ;  and  so  long  as  be  set 
ed  nnder  the  direction  of  Augustus,  he  mtmftated  no 
defect  either  in  capacity  or  leal.   He  opened  new 
conduits  from  the  Nile,  and  caused  the  w  chamela 
to  be  cleared ;  he  restored  the  vigour  of  tbe  laws,  pro* 
tected  commerce,  and  encouraged  arts ;  and  he  fouwl- 
ed  another  Alexandresn  library,  the  former  magnificent 
collection  of  books  having  been  in  part  destn^ed  by 
fire  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar.   By  these  tneane 
Egypt  for  a  while  enjoyed,  under  the  government  of 
Gallua,  a  prosperity  and  ha]^ineaa  to  which  she  hsd 
long  been  a  strsnger  during  the  sway  of  the  Ptolemies. 
But  the  termination  of  the  role  of  this  first  prefect  of 
Egypt  did  not  correspond  with  its  auspicious  cono- 
mencement.    Elated  with  power,  he  soon  forgot  the 
respect  ibat  was  due  to  hit  benefactor.   He  ascribed 
Bveiytbing  to  hia  own  merit,  erertijig  atst JOB  to  oimaadl 
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tbna^ktnl  til  £g7pti  and  ai^TU:^  a  vacord  of  hi* 
nploita  on  Ibe  pjrniDida.   In  oiiguanled  houra,  and 
rtn  updar  tfao  mflueocfl  of  tba  donbla  iDtozicatioD  of 
fmpaittjr  and  wisa*  he  aj^ed  lo  hi*  tnaalcr  ibe  moat 
gf^nhriooi  lod  inaQUIng  •qmnaiona.   (Di»  Crm., 
S3,  XS.)   IndiMHtion  and  nnity  wet*  quickly  fol- 
lomd  bf  acta  of  laiayovanunaiit  and  npia^  He 
(diudBMa  lb*  aoeiant  otj  of  Tbebni  and  atrippad  it 
of  it*  piiocipal  omainenU  (AwtMuantt  MarctU^  16, 4), 
lod  u  ia  even  aaid,  though  oa  no  tm  outain  au- 
Aadty,  le  imn  fiUad  op  tha  aaaawo  oi  hta  ofionoea 
^  caayriM  wiaat  tba  life  of  lbs  anpanr.   In  ood- 
■faaace  oT  bS  miacoDdBet,  and  of  tboM  imgaaid- 
ad  aipwaMon^  which  wve  probaUy  conveyed  to  hia 
naatc^  wilb  oiaggeniioo,  by  aoow  iiUao  liieDd  oc 
oaein;,  bo  wu  recalbtd  in  the  filUi  yaar  of  hia  gov* 
enuDCDt  i  and  inuoediately  aft^  bi«  ntom  to  Rome, 
one  of  biB  mat  intimate  uienda,  called  Laigaa,  stood 
fntb  M  bia  aeeaaer.   Anguatna,  in  the  moan  while, 
forbade  bin  bia  preaeBce ;  and  the  chargea,  wbioh  now 
aoltiplied  from  eveiy  qnarter,  were  hioudit  before  the 
asnate.   Tboo^  Gallus  had  many  friends  among  Ibe 
poeti,  be  had  mr  antoog  the  aeoaton.   No  one  coold 
refuse  Tonea  to  Gallus,  but  a  fair  hearing  was  proba- 
Uj  denied  bim.   He  was  aentenced  to  petpotul  eiile^ 
uM  his  wbole  property  was  confiscated.   {Dio  Cmmm^ 
53,  S3.J   Unable  to  eodure  the  humiliation,  which 
pfssentod  auch  a  cootiaat  to  hia  iocmar  brilUaot  for- 
tm^  be  toninalad  bia  exialaiice  by  a  Tolontaiy  death. 
TbiM  sad  cooeloaion  to  bis  once  pro«mtotia  career  took 
piact  A.U.C.  737,  when  he  waa  ia  the  forty-lbtid  year 
of  his  ago.   Anguatua  ia  said  to  have  mourned  the 
death  wnicb  his  severity  had  thus  occaaioaed ;  and 
Soatfloiast  in  tba  life  of  that  emperor  (c.  66^  baa  de- 
■cnbod  tba  haBy  which  be  axptMaod  on  zeGoivii:^ 
intdliMaae  of  ks  melsoeho^  Jate.  But  Ua  eoirow 
KobaUy  waa  not  eiocere ;  and,  if  we  may  beliOTO 
Dooataa,  he  oogeaerously  carried  his  resentmont  so  far 
beyond  tbo  tomb,  aa  to  command  Virgil  to  ezpunge 
u  euloffy  OD  Gallua,  which  he  bad  introduced  near 
tba  cODcuiaiaii  of  tha  Garagica,  ipdto  aubetitota  in  ita 
place  the  mm  of  Amtana  and  tbo  bees,  which,  bow- 
am  betatifaTiD  itaeV,  dooa  not  oompanaate  (at  the 
loaa  of  the  poet's  delineation  of  an  emuent  friend,  by 
whom  be  waa  waimly  patrooiaed,  and  wbon,  in  ro- 
tnm,  he  warmly  love^ — "nie  guilt  or  the  miaTortuDoe 
of  Oalloa  aa  a  statesman  have  been  long  since  focgot- 
ten,  and  l»  is  now  remembered  only  aa  a  diaUnguianed 
patron  of  kaming,  and  as  an  elegant  poet.  Gallus 
was  the  friend  <h  PoIUo  and  Meconaa,  and  rivalled 
thorn,  tbioi^  life,  aa  an  eminent  ptomotu  of  tbe  in* 
taresta  of  Iitenture.    Ha  orotocted  Parthenina  Nico- 
nna^  a  Groek  sntbor,  who  bad  been  brought  to  Rome 
dsriog  tbe  MitbradKtic  war,  and  who  inscribed  to  him 
his  coUectioD  of  amorous  mythological  atoriea,  entitled 
iptJTUiuv  iraBijfidTuv,  declaring,  in  hia  dedie^ 
tioo,  that  be  addreased  the  worit  to  GtUos,  as  lik^  to 
famirit  iacideiita  which  mif^t  be  oimilajed  by  him  bi 
the  poems  bo  waa  then  writing.   But  GsUno  ia  best 
knowD  to  posterity  aa  tbe  patron  of  Vinil,  whom  bo 
ntfodiKed  to  the  oorice  of  Mecenas,  and  as  also  in- 
sttiimental  in  obtaining  for  bim  restitution  of  hia  farm, 
after  tbe  putition  of  the.  lands  among  the  acrfdiery. 
CiVofaw,  rit.  Virg.)   In  gratitude  for  tbeso  and  other 
bmns  coof erred  on  bim,  the  Mantoao.bard  has  io- 
andufd  an  elegant  compUment  to  Galluo  in  tbe  aixtb 
eclogue  ;  and  baa  devoted  tbe  tenth  to  tbe  celebiatioo 
of  his  psanon  for  Lycoris.   The  real  name  of  this  fe- 
owJe  is  said  to  have  been  Cytheris.   (iSemw,  ad 
Vtrg;  £el4^.t  10.)  .  She  waa  an  actreas  of  Mimes, 
who  to  ezqniaite  beaoty  joined  all  the  aecomplish- 
noDta  of  bar  nofeasion.  Besides  having  engaged  the 
ifloetioiw  oi  OaDoa,  Aa  had  captivated  Anttmy,  and 
n  said  IB  ber  eariiet  yeats  to  have  touched  the  heart 
of  Bratos.   Tbe  paaaion  of  GsUoa  may  be  supposed 
0  hftTW  bean  ic  its  beiriit  wbea  Viigil  wrote  bU  l«iib 
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adogne,  AU.C.  716,  st  iriiicb  pniod  Gallns  wa« 
about  tbir^  yean  afe.  At  this  time  Cytberis  had 
forsaken  bim  for  a  rival,  who  waa  then  engaged  in  a 
militaiy  oqiedition  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alpa,  sod 
sbe  bad  even  acoontMsied  ber  new  lover  to  tut  m> 
bonilafale  ragini^Tbs  alogiea  of  OaUos  eOoiiUed 
of  Hmr  books,  bat  tbey  have  iMnv  all  peiidied ;  HtBf 
wan  bald,  faowovar,  hi  oigb  esttmation  so  bmg  ai  tbey 
survived.'  Ovid  sneaks  w  Tibollua  as  tbe  sucessaor 
of  Galloa,  and  aa  fiia  companion  in  the  Elysian  fielda 
(Jm^  8,  9) ;  ind  be  ofteiwi  than  once  alludes  to  tbe 
otcwm  ealabrihr  wUeh  bia  veiaea  bad  procuiad  for 
bint  aa  wall  as  to  oia  mistress.  {Am.,  1, 16.)  Quia- 
tilian  ranks  him  aa  an  elegiac  poet  widi  Tibnllua  and 
Piopeitius,  Ihongh  bo  thimu  bis  style  waa  aomewbtt 
baruor  than  that  of  either.  Beeidea  tbe  four  booki 
of  olegiea,  Gallus  translated  or  imiuted  from  tbe  Greek 
of  Eiq>b«ion  a  poem  on  tbe  Grynean  grove,  writtea 
in  the  manner  of  Hoaiod.  He  likowiae  translated  from 
the  samo  Euphoiion  a  number  of  ancient  my^logieal 
faUeo,  auch  as  tbe  atoriee  of  Scylla  and  ntilomela. 
Oallue  also  wrote  a  number  of  epi{|rans.— Tbo  foui 
elegies,  vdiicb  were  first  pabliabed  u  tbe  year  1500 
1^  Pompmiiua  Gauricos,  aa  tbe  work  of  Comeliui 
Gallus,  are  geoenlly  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Maximianua  Galbw,  who  lived  in  tbe  reign  <^  An- 
Bstssioa.  Hwy  are  duefly  filled  with  complainta  of 
tba  miangini  and  daprivatioBa  of  eztreoko  old  age,  a 
tbems  not  likely  to  ba  eboson  by  Gallua,  wbo  died  at 
tbe  ego  of  forty-two.  Aldua  Ma&utins,  tbe  son  of 
Paullus,  jpoUisMd  another  olen,  ondw  tbo  name  of 
Aainina  Gallua,  tba  aon  of  P<mio,  whom  be  'PP^*" 
to  have  coDfoooded  with  Cornelius  Gallua.  Tbougb 
sopariot  to  the  others  in  point  of  poetical  atyle,  it  has 
no  better  claima  to  authenticity.  {Diadop,  Miat.  Jioa. 
Ut.t  voU  3,  p.  4S9,  .)  Tbo  beat  aditimi  at  lbs 
piocoa  and  fragments  attributed  to  Gallua  ts  that  »f 
Wonisd«rffinuiePoe/«X>a(iinJlfinors(.— m.  iElria, 
the  first  and  tbe  only  Roman  that  ever  |  enatrated  w  tb 
an  army  into  the  inlorior  of  Arabia.  He  was  of 
equestrian  raok,  and  was  appointed  by  Augustus  -im- 
parial  procurator  ia  Egypt.  The  AnbiaiNof  that  day 
bad  accomnlatad  great  ncbaa  Inr  tba  tiada  with  India. 
This  excited  the  cuptditr  of  tbo  Banana,  and  ^los 
Gallua  waa  sent  to  subdoo  tbem.  Tba  expedition, 
however,  signally  failed,  in  oonsoqoeikce  of  tbe  treacb- 
eiy  of  Syllsna,  tbe  commander  of  tbe  Arabian  auiil- 
iaiiso  .v^  formed  part  of  the  Roman  force.  This 
leader,  influenced  by  patriotic  motives,  guided  the  ar- 
my of  tbe  invadera  into  aondy  deeerta,  from  which  they' 
warn  glad  to  ratraat  with  eonaidorable  loss.  Thefleet, 
in  like  maonar,  wbieb  accompanied  the  expedition, 
waa  led  into  aboala  iriwre  a  huge  number  ol  vessels 
were  lost.  SyUwus  paid  for  bis  pattiotie  treachery 
with  bia  life.  An  account  of  Uw  whole  a&ir  is  give& 
by  Stmbo,  wbo  waa  the  intimate  friend  of  Gallua. 
(Stmt.,  779,  am.)  Pliny  and  Dio  Caaaina  alao  fnr- 
nUi  as  with  imonation  on  thla  subject  wfaioh  ia  not 
conlamedintbenanativs^Stnbo.  (JEKd  Osas.,  fiS, 
S8.)  Oioat  difficulty  ariaes,  however,  in  attempting 
ti  adopt  tbe  aeeooitta  which  ws  thua  obtain  with  the 
state  of  geograidtical  knowledge  at  tbo  present  d» 
(Consult  GoueUaty  Recherchet,  vol.  S,  p.  116.— 
Saeu,  Mem.  de  rAead.  itt  Inaer-y  fat.^  vol.  4A^.  611. 
—Mmrt,  Otogr.,  vol.  6,  p.  116,  «f^.)  Valeaina 
(VakHa),  Burmaon,  and  Simaonbavo  notiecd  Ibe  ena: 
of  CasauboD  (od  Strah.,  I  c),  wb6  confounds  Ibia  MM 
oa  Gallua  wi^  Cmnelioa  Gallus  tbo  poet.— IV.  Fla 
vius  Claudios  Conatantinus,  brother  of  tbe  Enperot 
Julian,  and  nephew  to  Constantino  the  Great.  Ia 
851  A.D.,  Constantioa,  tbe  aon  of  Conalantine,  granted 
him  tbe  dignity  of  Cwsar,  and  sent  bim  to  Antioeh. 
Bat  tba  power  with  wbieb  he  wo  invoatod  caned  fotU 
oolbSng  M  neo,  and  Conatantioa  having  meaOad  bnn 
A.D.  864,  cavsad  bim  to  ba  pot  to  deatt  m  anson,  a 
1  tbe  ago  of  tanntf^auia. 
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tj  4  AUkwJoMt  «  people  nnr  (be  mouUu  of  Gao- 
fM.  Ptolemy  uaigu  them  •  upitil,  called  Gwig* 
fu^M,  oa  tkie  WBHam  aide  of  tbe  Gwagm,  •faieh 
O'AnfiUe  plKve  in  lititiido  S4°  60',  and  wkee  tki 
*ite  to  coincide  with  tbri.  of  Raji-m^ioL  The  Gai». 
ganda  were  allUa  of  the  Praaii,  who  lajr  neam  the 
Tndufl  towarda  the  noithweat.  The  nnited  fonea  of 
theae  two  nationa  awaited  the  maj  of  Alexander  «d 
the  oUwr  aide  of  the  Hypbaata ;  hiu  nnoit  made  theni 
■0  f oimidaUe  foe  mmibeia  and  Talonr,  Uial  the  weeded 
and  danned  Macedonians  nfoaed  to  enae  the  ttieain, 
at  apite  of  all  the  eSeite  and  nmnulniMsa  of  their 
king.  (A*(ni,  19,  8.— Curt.,  ^  S^Ftry.,  JBm.^  3, 
«7.) 

GtNajta,  a  famous  river  of  India,  which,  in  the  ko- 
gnage  of  Ilindnslan,  is  called  PadtlOi  and  ta  also 
nanud  Bttm  Gonga,  oi  the  Qieat  SiTei,  and  Otmga, 
or  the  river,  by  way  of  eminence  ;  and  hence  die  £a- 
ropean  name  of  the  atnam  is  derived.  Tbe  Senaetit 
name  of  the  Ganges  (JPaAIs)  signifies  /eoT,  hecaoae 
the  Brsbtnins,  in  thwr  fabnloiiB  legeodi,  make  the 
river  to  flow  &om  the  foot  of  Bosnian,  who  is  tbe 
same  with  VieehDon,  or  the  i»eserving  dei^.  This 
great  stream,  together  with  the  Buirampootar,  whose 
twin^ialM  it  baa  not  unaptly  been  deoominted,  baa 
its  Boniee  m  the  vast  mountaiiia  of  Thibet.  It  aeeks 
the  plains  of  Hindutao  by  the  west,  and  porBsae  the 
early  part  of  its  course  thrangb  rugged  tbIIsvs  end  de- 
files. After  wandering  ^ut  eight  bundled  miles 
through  these  mountainous  regions,  it  isanes  (nth  a 
deity  to  the  supentitiovs  yet  gladdened  Hindu.  Tbia 
river  was  unknown  to  Hcrodetna,  aa  be  doea  not  men- 
tion it,  though  it  beeame  luoeue  ni  %  centur  ahnu 
ward.  Ita  aOKfce  was  fat  a  long  peitod  unotved  in 
obeeuri^  Asnrve^,how«VM-,hasDeenieeentlyBaede 
bf  tbe  British-Indian  govemnwBt,  and  it  hse  been 
found  to  issue  in  a  smsll  atream,  under  the  name  of 
Bkagiratk^,  from  under  a  mass  of  panetual  mow,  ae- 
comntated  on  the  eouUiem  aide  of  tbe  SimmMlA 
Mounteioe,  between  SI*  and  SS**  north  latitude,  and 
78<*  and  TO*  eaat  kogitode.  it  is  eompoted  to  be 
IfiOO  milea  m  length,  and  at  five  hundred  miles  Iron 
ita  month  Is,  doling  the  rainy  seaaon,  firar  miles  broad 
anl  six^  feet  deep.  Its  principal  tribntariea  are  the 
Jumna,  the  Oogra,  and  tbe  BwrMjmUr.  The  whole 
number  of  stieems  which  flow  mlo  it  are  eleven. 
.\bout  two  hundred  miles  freat  tbe  sea,  the  Delta  of 
the  Ganges  eommencea  the  diriding  of  the  river. 
Two  bcuwbes,  tbe  Coinmtmxtar  and  the  M^Uingtn, 
sre  given  off  to  tbe  west.  These  omte  to  fKm  the 
Hcogley,  or  Blupratlijf,  on  which  the  p«t  of  CidcuUm 
is  situated.  It  is  the  only  branch  commonly  navi- 
gited  by  ships,  and  in  some  yeers  it  is  not  navigable 
for  two  or  uree  months.  The  only  secondary  branch 
which  is  at  all  navigable  for  boats,  is  tbs  CiondeA 
River.  ThiAMttoftheDekawhichboideisenthesea 
is  compoeed  ol  a  Ubyrinth  of  ereeka  and  riven,  called 
tbe  &ouUrhaii»f  with  numerous  islsnds,  coveted  with 
tbe  profuse  and  rank  vegetatioB  called  jm^Ot  affbad- 
tng  naunts  to  nnmerona  tigers.  These  bnncbes  oc- 
cupy an  exlmt  of  two  hundred  miles  ahmg  shore. 
The  Gangea  riaea  fifteen  feet  by  the  end  of  Jiue, 
owing  to  toe  beavjr  niaa.  The  lemeindsr  of  iu  rise, 
which  is  m  all  tliirtr>two  feet,  Is  oecaaioned  by  the 
nine  wbieh  (all  in  Bengal.  By  tbe  end  of  July,  all 
the  lower  ports  of  tbs  country  sdjoioing  the  Ganges, 
as  welt  as  tbe  Burrampooter,  are  ovoflowed  for  a 
width  of  one  hundred  miles,  nothing  appearing  but 
villages,  trees,  and  the  sites  of  some  places  that 
have  been  deeerted.  The  line  of  the  Ganges  which 
lies  between  Otmgotree,  or  tbe  source  of  t&s  leadins 
stream,  and  Segor  island,  below  CaleutU,  is  bdd 
particularly  sacred.  The  main  body,  which  goes  east 
to  join  tbe  BraAmsfoofr-a.  is  not  regsrdcd  with  equal, 
veneraticn.  Wherever  the  river  happens  to  run  mun 
*«  th  to  nortH,  sontnnr  to  ita  usoal  direction,  it  is 
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coasideied  peealisriy  hely.   Hie  pboai  meet 


Mitknialy  revered  are  the  junetieDe  of  riven, 
 whic^ta  ihatoTthe. 


AwMfs,  the  friMtpel  of 

witftEe  Gengee  at  MaMui.  la  dw  Blitiib  omiMp 
of  joatke,  the  water  of  the  Gangee  ia  eeed  for  swear 
ii^  Hindne,  ea  the  Konn  is  for  ItobamnsadsDs,  and 
the  Gospel  for  Cbristisns.  (JCsfts-BhM,  Geagr.,  vol 
3,  p.  le,  weqf.) 

QMosTfcDe  Smoa,  new  tbe  Bw  ^  Btngidj  mm 
whieh  the  OMfae  foils. 

OAimiiMe,  soBof  Triw  and  ofCaltirfaai  daog^ 
of  tbe  Scamander.  He  was  nmaiksUe  for  bis  been- 
ty,  sad  on  this  aooonnt,  aecoidlag  to  ifas  legend,  wns 
eairied  off  to  Olympus  by  en  esg^  to  be  Uie  tnf- 
bsaier  of  Jove,  who  gave  Ttes,  es  a  coapensatioB, 
some  hones  of  the  Olympien  breed.  (Am*.,  B.,  8, 
Sftfi,  sff .~Jd.  A.,  90^  SS4,  Bern.,  Hvmm ,  4, 
208.)  OBaeflbopydiepeete(i9.&*o^edBans., 
Ontt.,  ISM)  said,  that  Jotter  gave  Laomedon  a  goU- 
en  vine  for  Ganymede.  Tbe  sen  of  l^oe  sneceeded 
Hebe  aa  cup-beaier  of  tbe  skiee.  (Fid.  Hebe.)  Tbe? 
who  wish  to  give  an  bistoiiesi  aspect  to  thie  legeoo, 
mske  Genymedes  to  have  been  cairied  off  by  Tantelos. 
The  troth  is,  however,  that  the  faUe  ^  Qsnymedea, 
according  to  Knight,  eeaou  to  have  ariacn  from  aome 
symboliMl  conqioailion,  tapnaaotiog  the  eet  of  frocli- 
fving  natDve,  attended  by  Power  uid  Wisdom :  and 
this  composition  wouU  sjqwsr  to  have  been  at  fint 
misundentood,  and  afterward  mismnesMitcd  inpoeti 
cal  fiction.  For  the  tines  m  the  Iliad  alluding  to  ii 
an,  as  Kni^  maintains,  qrarious ;  snd,  sccoraing  It 
Pmdsr«  the  aooet  ortbodoz,  pvrinps,  of  all  tbe  poeU, 
Geqrmede  wee  not  the  eon  of  Tnti  but  « 
geniiM  or  dei^,  who  regulated  or  earned  the  ovw- 
aewiaga  of  the  Nile  by  tbe  motion  of  his  feet.  (&M. 
tn  Ant.  P/umam.,  v.  S8t.)  His  being,  thecefon^ 
the  eup-beanr  of  Jupiter,  meana  no  nme  Uten  that  h» 
was  the  distributor  of  the  waters  between  beeven  ui 
eartb,  and,  consequently,  a  diattnct  pefsonifioetioa  of 
that  attribute  (rf*  Ju|dter,  wbieh  ie  otherwiee  signified 
by  the  epithet  Plunna.  Hence  he  ie  only  anotbcr 
modification  of  the  aameperaonification  as  Attis,  Ado- 
nis, snd  Bacons ;  who  are  all  occasionally  represented 
holdmg  the  paten  or  cup ;  which  ia  also  given,  with 
the  conMK^nn,  to  tbeir  subordinate  emanatiODs,  the 
local  genii ;  of  which  many  email  figntes  in  bnaa  are 
eitanb  (/efutry  into  the  SynA.  &ng.t  &e.,  %  ISI. 
— CUeas.  Jown.,  vol.  th,  p.  4*.) 

OiBAHAima  (atng.  Otramat),  a  peo^  of  Afnea, 
sooth  of  Fsnnia,  denvinfUMir  name  ma  tbe  city  <rt 
Ganma,  now  Oivmu.  Tbey  were  riig^itly  known  te 
the  Romans  nnder  Augustus,  in  wbne  ttmo  some 
claim  was  made  to  a  triumph  over  them,  on  which  ac- 
count they  an  mentioned  by  Virgil.  {Virg.,  ^n.,  4, 
198 ;  «,  706.— LwaR,  4.  S34.~PiiM.,  &,  S—SiL  hal, 
1,14S;  11,  181.) 

GiaAHAirna,  a  nymph,  mother  of  leibas,  by  JopI 
tw.   iVirg.y  Sn.,  4,  198.) 

OAteinoa,  •  mountain  of  Apulia,  terminating  in  a 
bold  promonloiy  of  the  same  name  (Garganom  Pro- 
montoriom),  now  Pimtt  tU  VietH.  Stnbo (S84)8eems 
to  have  considered  tbe  wfa<rie  of  that  extensive  nedt  of 
land,  lying  between  the  bay  of  Badj  end  that  of  JUn* 
frtdmia,  aa  the  Garganom  Promontoriam,  for  be  d*> 
acribea  it  as  running  out  to  sea  for  the  spsee  of  300 
stadia,  or  37  miles,  Scylax  seems  to  refor  to  Ibis 
mountain  nnder  tbe  name  of  Arion.  (Pmefais,  p- 
5.)  Frequent  allusion  ia  msde  to  this  celebraicd 
ridge  and  headland  by  tbe  Latin  poete,  especially  oe 
account  of  ita  fine  groves  of  oaks.  {Horat-t  %, 
9  — Id.,  Ep.,  S,  I,  900.— m.  hal,  8,  6S0.— £aw«. 
5,378.) 

GAtOAratA,  a  valley  near  Flatsa,  with  a  fcimtate 
of  tbe  same  name,  where  Actson  waa  torn  to  pieces 
bv  bis  dogs.  (Ovid,  Met.,  3,  156.)  Tbe  foautain  ef 
Oaigaphia  was  situate  about  a  mile  and  a  balf  diatMi 
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km  nUM,  m  Moom  Oithaten,  tortndi  tfw  Atbc- 
au&anUn   {GtU, Itm.,  p.  lUt.) 

GiBOABBt  (plai.  enan),  one  of  the  nmunita  of 
Ui,tlw  roots  of  wliicb  foaaed  tfaeproawiiloiyof  Leo 
tub  It  ii  senenlly  atqipooed  to  faavo  boon  the  bi^ 
ntpatk  of  £eianfet  but  tbubooearmuat  be  Mngned 
toiieariaiitCe^Iiu.  (£1«Mmw*«  IVnwl*,  Latt  U.) 
Oi  Gamunu  wta  ■  town  nmed  Gsigm.  {Smio, 
(01 )  Dt.  Hoot  give*  to  intemting  aceoont  of  his 
ucent  of  GsTsuna.  He  foood  Ute  soounit  covered 
with  MMw,  end  moDtions  the  foUowing  puticolac  lebu 
UTB  to  ite  aaeieot  nama.  "  I  bsve  ten  lured  to  record 
»  ciicmHttDco  wbicb  pcoves  oit  bow  fsncifal  s  foeod*- 
iiH  Maologkal  rsMODings  in  fbanAsd.  Oiiraiiidt» 
«bett  M  poiolod  ej^meuTel;  to  tbs  now  on  tu  top 
oftbemovnluti,  i^Msted  tbe  words  G«r,j-ar,*  Snow, 
WW,'  m  whieb  an  entbuiaetis  topographer  of  ibe  Iliad 
woald  eaa%  have  tiseed  the  utetaQt  name  of  G«^t> 
n»."  (WsMe's  Jfonotrs,  vol  1,  p.  13S.— Com- 
pare, IB  leliboD  lo  GsiganiB,  Ciwis's  ZVaveb,  Oreta, 
Egypt,  Ae..  Tol.  S,  p.  IM.) 

GiMatmt,  s  demns  orbMon^  of  the  tribe  fgeis 
is  Auiea,  wboe  Eoiystheae  is  aaid  to  bare  been  bo- 
ned. {Slepk.  Byz.,  t.  t.Strtbo,  377.)  It  was  the 
birtbpbee  of  Epicnnia.  (Dug.  Laert.,  10,  1.)  Tlw 
nxrnn  Sr^mte  is  eappoeed  to  ocevfy  ite  aite.  (5t«- 
erl's  AnL  ^  Atk.,  8^  p.  16.'iS^,  vol.  S,  p.  104.— 
GdPt  Htm.,  p.  76.) 

G&UHMA,  BOW  the  Gorenne,  a  river  of  Gaol,  whiidi 
risM  is  tha  vall^  of  ilmN,  ta  the  ionth  of  BvftWM^ 
UDOBg  ths  Pneoeee,  sad  bile  into  the  Ooeuras  Cao- 
(abrieiis,  ot  Bay  ef  Bueay.  The  geneial  eotme  of 
tbie  river,  wlaeh  atends  to  sboDt  2&D  miles,  ia  north- 
west. After  ite  iuDctioD  with  the  Dnianhw  or  Dor- 
iogiUt  \nAom  Bomegala  or  BowrieattXy  it  aseaawa  tbe 
oama  of  Oiamdt.  Xeeoidiug  to  Juliue  Caeai's  divia* 
iaa  ef  Gallia,  the  Gwoauia  was  tha  boondaiy  of  Aqni* 
wua,  aad  sepantod  that  district  from  OaUia  Cehiea. 
rhis  Ttvef  ii  aangable  to  Tolosa  or  TauUmte,  and 
HMBmnikalae  with  tbe  Mediterranean  by  meane  of  the 
»nal  ef  Iiooie  XIV.,  about  180  miloa  hnif,  made 
tbroa^  iMgiudtc.  (JHitb,  S,  S.^-JfmMrf,  Gtogr., 
wl.  2,  PL  117.) 

GAsaaiuu,  a  villaga  of  Ao^ria,  in  the  di*iet  of 
AtBtia,  akl  about  MO  stadia  ftom  Aibda.  -  {Amaat, 
%  1-)  The  battle  between  Alexwder  and  Darina  took 
plaee  nsai  this  spot ;  but,  as  Arbela  was  a  connders' 
ble  Iowa,  the  Greeks  chose  to  distingiush  the  conflict 
the  name  of  the  latter.  Gaagamwa  ia  said  to  bave 
•ignified,  in  Pinian,  "  (Ae  Aouee  o^  As  auul,'*  and  to 
bave  been  so  called  beeaose  Danos,  the  son  of  Hjrs- 
Uspea,  baviBg  escaped  upon  bis  camel  across  the  des- 
erts of  Sevllua,  iriwo  ratreatinff  from  tbe  tatter  eomi- 
ti7,  plaeea  Ae  anfanal  Ime,  and  apH^nted  the  revemm 
of  eertaio  villages  for  iu  maintenance.  {PUt.,  Vii. 
AUx.,  e.  31.) 

Gadlds,  I.  a  small  ialand  adjacent  to  Metite  or 
ifttlu^  now  eeUed  Gczo.  (Ffm.,  3, 8.)— H.  Another 
below  the  sondi  ihtne  of  Crete,  now  called  Ooxo  of 
Caafia,  fot  diatiiiettOD'  lake  fnmi  Ooaw  of  Malta. 

Gavxca,  a  ridge  of  ntoantains  b«daring  on  lAke 
ivenna,  and  now  called  Mo»U  Borftsiw.  It  waa 
■nous  for  its  wines.  (XacM,  3,46K,Mff. — Sd.lM., 
Stcf.  Sih.,  »,  t,  99.) 
(vasa,  one  of  tbe  five  Philistins  eatrapiea  or  princU 
fahtiee,  situate  towards  the  sontbem  extremity  ef  Oa- 
aaaa,  about  16  mjlaa  eooUi  of  Asealon  (Km.  Am.,  p. 
lM)t  and  »  small  diataacfl  from  the  Meditamnean. 
fta  pan  wao  called  GaXBomm  Pcntoa.  Aa  tbe  mme 
of  the  eity  of  Gaxa  appears  in  the  first  book  of  Moses 
'  10,  18X  Mela  moat  «  coorae  be  mistaken,  who  ssys 
It  is  of  Petaiao  oriffin,  and  states  Uiat  Cambjaes 
made  this  place  his  chief  magazine  in  tbe  expedition 
■gaioat  E^pt  (Mtla,  1,  11.)  It  was,  however,  an 
atportaat  and  slzoi^'Atrtified  plaee,  as  being  sitoate 
to  Bear  the  boideia  of  that  conntrT-   Alexander  took 


and  destroyed  h,  after  it  had  made  a  powerful  IMM 
ance  for  tM  space  of  two  montba.  (Anion,  S,  S7.-> 
QiiiniuM  'Owrtixa,  4,  6.)  AaUecbna  the  Great  sacked 
it,  a«d  it  was  several  timeo  taken  from  tbe  Syriana  by 
the  Maccabees.  (Pafyh.,  etcmpt.  Valet. — iiaeeah.,  1, 
1 1,  ei.--^ewnbw,  Amt.  Jud.,  18,  81.)  It  was  after- 
wud  iobjeeted  tonewloaiae,  ao  that  St.  Lake  states 
{Aett,  8,  M)  that  it  was,  m  bis  time,  a  desert  plaeth 
Eraemne  Sehmid,  Beaa,  and  Le  Moyne,  however,  ftiP 
lowing  tbe  Syriac  version,  refer  tin  word  ip^fio^,  in  the 
original,  not  to  Gasa,  but  to  the  way  leading  towarda 
it.  They  are  refiited  by  Relaod.  Strabo  notices 
"Gaia,  the  deaert,"  which  agrees  with  the  Acta. 
Tbe  i^aee  waa  oalM  C(»Htantia  aftatwazd.  It  is 
BOW  tanned  -by -the  Attba  Etna,  wilh  a  stnms  gnttn 
ni  eapscarien.  TW  ancient  name  in  Hebrew  Sgmfiea 
ttnmg.  (Oompaie  Mmmrt,  Oufr.,  sal.  fl,  pt  1,  p. 
308.) 

OaBBMif*  or  GivanKA,  now  Cevemiet,  a  chain  of 
moantains  in  GanI,  which  aepeMe^  tbe  Helvti  from 
tbe  Atvemi,  in  that  pact  ef  the  Roman  province  cor ' 
leapondiiw  to  tbe  modem  Langutifie.  The  iSrreneea 
join  the  Ceveonea,  tbaee  last  the  Voegee,  wvieh  in 
their  torn  onite  with  Jura  to  the  eoutb,  and  form  the 
Ardennes  to  the  north.  The  name  Oebeona  appears 
to  contain  the  Celtic  radical  Pat  ox  Ben,  "  a  sommil," 
so  that  the  name  probably  meant  "  tbe  lofty  range.* 
(MiUu-Bnn,  Oet^.,  vol.  4,  p.  889,  Bnutait  ed.) 

GiDBOdfA,  a  eandy  and  banen  provinceof  Peraia. 
aondt  and  aontbeaslof  Gannania,  and  Mng  along  the 
Mm  Erytbnnim.  It  ia  now«alled  Jfenwi.  In  pass- 
ing Uiroogb  this  country,  the  army  ef  Alexander  under  ■ 
went  very  greet  baidriiins,  from  want  of  water  en<t 
provisions,  and  from  columns  of  moving  sand.  Ito 
principal  city  waa  Pnn,  now  Fohrea.  (sirabo,  7M 
— ilrrto*,  6,  88,  Wff.)  WaU  compares  the  nank 
Oedroeia  with  the  Fenian  deUuAtruieik^  "  rangbt' 
"stonny,"  "boiatenraa,'*  ftom  the  boisteroua  an 
stormy  waves  that  beat  open  its  eoaat.  (  Vordtr  urn 
MiUd-Atien,  p.  686.) 

Qitt,  1.  s  river  of  Sicily,  to  the  east  of  the  Hime 
la,  and  foiling  into  the  aeaon  the  soutbeastem  coas^ 
near  the  city  of  tbe  aame  name.  Tbe  appdlation  Gela 
n  said  to  have  been  given  to  it  ftom  the  coldness 
of  ita  waters,  tbe  term  gda  (eompaie  the  Latin  gdu) 
having  the  meaning  of  "ice"  in  uie  lanffoagcs  of  the 
Opici  and  Sicnli.  (St^h.  Bjfz.,  t.  v.)  Virgil  applies 
the  epithet  tmnufiw  to  Gela,  meaning,  according  to 
seme,  the  city,  or,  as  others  think,  the  nver.  The  for- 
mer opinion  is  the  more  correct  one.  The  city  was 
temea  the  poet "  immanis"  ("ef  iium»ter-nfrrAol"y. 
in  athision  to  uie  Minotaur  on  its  coins.  Those,  how- 
ever* who  refer  the  epithet  to  the  river,  make  it  eig 
n^  "ciuel,"  i.  c.,  perilous,  and  conqder  it  as  allu- 
ding to  the  nomaKna  whirlpools  in  ibis  stream,  whence 
Ovid  rerairks,  *'  St  t»  vorlieibn*  non  adtunie  Gela." 
(Fa»t.y  4,  470.— Ftry.,  £n.,  3,  70S.)  Tbe  modern 
name  of  the  Ods  is,  according  to  Clnverhia,  the  Ohi- 
otzOy  or  "  Icy  river.*'— U.  A  eitf  of  Sicily,  on  the 
sontbeaetare  coast,  a  short  distance  from  the  sea  and 
from  the  month  oftba  river  of  the  sana  name.  (VU. 
Gela,  I.)  It  was  founded  by  a  joint  colony  from 
Orate  and  from  Undue  in  the  ialand  of  Rhodes,  46 
years  after  the  foundation  of  Syracnae.  (Heroi.,  7, 
163.— 7%(eyd.,  6,  4.)  Gela  became  one  of  the  moat 
powerful  of  the  G^cian  colonies  in  Sicily,  and,  lOR 
yeais  after  its  own  foundation,  it  cokmiied  Agrigen- 
turn.  This  state  of  prosperity  continned  until  ihe 
time  tA  Gdon,  who  tamoved  a  large  part  of  ita  io- 
habitanU  to  Syiecose.  After  tiiia  it  sank  in  impor 
tance,  and  never  recovered  its  former  power,  but  re- 
ceived another  blow  at  a  later  period,  when  IKosysiiM 
the  elder,  being  unable  to  aave  tbe  place  fnat  tb» 
.Carthasinians,  carried  off  all  tbe  people  to  his  capital 
(Ftd.  Dioinsius  I.)  Tbe  GMoans  snbseqMcUy  i» 
ttnaed  lo  hmIt  cftr*  hot  only  to  encounter  new  n 
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fcrftmiw.  Ag«tboelM(  n^taettw  tb*  iidtabttanta  of 
fiivoBriag  th*  CtrttwgiDiansi  nMuenlr  bmAa  hiuMlf 
BMMM  of  0«la,  put  to  dNtfa  4006  llw  wmlthiMt 
citiMM,  eodbcftted  their  j^optrtf ,  and  ■laced  •  gar^ 
cfMm  ID  dw«i^.  Tbe  finiil  mow  wm  at  tut  noMved 
ftom  ita  awn  txiooj  AgriganttuB.  Phintiaa,  tjrrantof 
tbia  iaUarpUe«(  wuhiag  to  parpatuata  hii  naoM,  boiU 

fcsmsU  bat  coflUBodiottB  city  «  Phbtiaa,  called  after 
Belf,  and  tranafenvd  toitall  theiobabitaiiUafOela. 
From  tbia  period,  lb«wfm,  4M  jrean  after  ita  Ibuiid- 
ation,  Ibe  city  of  Gala  ceand  to  oxiaL  On  a  part  of. 
tbe  anoient  aite  itanda  tba  M)dani  Temt  ifovo.  Tba 
ulaioa  arauod  Gela  (Cm^  Otki)  ware  fanad  far 
ibeir  fextilitf  and  boantr.   {Died.  Su.^  1 1*  M.— JK^ 

13,  98.— U.,  19,  im.—Id.,  SO,  31  U.,  SB,  ».— 

8t  abo,  Al9.—Mmtm»rt,  Geogr.,  vol  9,  pt.  9,  p.  34A.> 
niBLLiira,  Adlbi  (or,  is  eoaw  maaaaeripta  give  tbe 
naioe,  AgellioiX  e  Latia  gramwiiaa,  bom  at  Rome 
in  the  ea%  pert  of  thu  eecond  eeatut7,  and  wbo  died 
attbebaguningef  ibarsisnofMareaa  Anrriios.  We 
have  but  fcwpulieiilui  or  faia  life.  Wo  knew  that  be 
aliidiod  ffaotBCie  mdar  ConeiiM  ftama  at  Rone,  and 

eiotophf  under  Pbavorinua  at  Athene,  and  that,  on 
retain  to  Ronw,  while  atiH  at  aa  aoriy  ago,  be  waa 
made  one  of  tbe  oMtamviri  or  jodgce  in  aivil  caaaea. 
(Noet.  AtL,  14.  9.)  GeUiua  baa  faft  bebiad  bin  one 
woA  amiM  NoettsAUieat  ** Attic  Ni^a.'*  Itwao 
written,  aa  ha  infanaa  na  in  ibo  pnAsot  doritf  Aa 
winter  evoniwa  in  Attica,  to  amieo  hia  eUMnn  in 
their  houra  of^relaxation.  It  appeaia,  from  hia  own 
account,  ibal  be  bad  been  accnatomed  to  Imp  a  oem* 
monplace  book,  in  which  he  entered  whatever  be  beaid 
in  coDverwlion,  or  met  with  in  hii  private  reading,  that 
appeared  waatbr  of  iwaembMce.  In  compoaing  hia 
*•  Mk(m  Atliea"  be  aeame  meca^  to  ban  coined  the 
eontenta  of  faia  comnMoplaee  book,  wUh  a  Bttle  altera- 
tion in  tbe  kagnagn,  bnt  withoot  anj  attempt  at  elaao- 
ifieatien  or  anangMnent.  The  wnk  contains  anec- 
dotea  and  argumenta,  Bcrape  of  hiatory  and  piecee 
<^  poetry,  and  disKrtaliona  on  varioiia  points  in  pbi- 
loeophy,  geoneliy,  and  grammar.  Amid  moeh  that 
is  trifling  and  paerile,  we  obtain  information  on  maiqt 
anbjecie  relating  to  antiqnity,  of  which  we  moat  otfaer- 
wiae  ba*e  been  ^nonnt.  It  ia  diridad  into  twenty 
boofca,  wbidi  m  atiH  ealanit  etceptii^  the  ei^th  and 
the  beginnins  of  tbe  aeventh.  He  mentioBs,  in  the 
coDclnaion  of  his  preface,  his  intention  of  eontinoiaff 
the  worlc,  which  be  ptobably,  however,  nsTor  cairiaa 
into  effect.— The  atjrie  of  Anlno  OeUius  ia  in  ^amrel 
ne^ioent  and  inceirecL  In  hie  eagankeaa  to  unitate 
the  old  writon,  be  is  oAan  eanM  tao  Inr,  and  intr» 
doeae  too,  many  linna  of  eiifwaaian  fnm  tba  earUer 
eomie  poete,  «m»  be  aaama  neat  anxieaa  to  take  for 
Ua  modak  in  this  lemct. .  That  be  jnTcnted,  bow- 
erer,  any  new  terms  wmaelf  aeema  hardly  erediUe. 
Tbe  beat  editieos  of  Anloa  Gelliua  are,  that  of  Gmoo- 
Tios,  Lugi.  Atf.,  1706,  4tOk  and  thet  of  Lien,  GH- 
dnv.,  1834,  a  ToU.  8f o.  (SeMU,  Hial.  Lit.  Rom., 
3,  p.  810— J9aAr,  Ga€h.  BSm.  Lit.,  toil,  p. 

rie.) 

Gbloh,  a  aative  of  Oela  in  Sicily,  who  rose  ftom 
tbe  atation  of  a  prirate  citiaes  to  be  supremo  mlcr  of 
Gela  and  Syracose.  He  waa  descended  from  an  an- 
cient family,  which  originally  came  from  Teles,  an  isl- 
and off  tbe  ooaat  of  (kria,  and  settled  at  GMh,  when 
it  waa  Gnt  coloniaed  by  tbe  RboHana.  PariA  tbe 
time  that  Hippocrates  mgned  at  (B.0. 49»-491), 
Gelon  waa  appointed  commander  tt  the  eavsky,  uid 
neetly  distingaidwd  himself  in  the  Tariooa  ware  which 
Hqmoeratea  carried  on  acainat  the  Gteeian  citiaa  in 
Sicily.  Or  tbe  death  of  Hippocratea,  who  fell  in  bat- 
tle against  the  ^cdU,  Oeton  seized  the  eupreme  poww, 
B.C.  481.  Soon  afterward  a  mora  splendid  pnzo  fell 
in  )bm  m^.  ■  -Tbe  neUea  and  lanttwIerB  {yofiopoty  of 
"tyravoM,  wbo  bed  bamdiiieo  from  the  city  1^  an  i>- 
air«:tiM  of  tbeirdBTe%  anpponed  bjr  tba  net  a^  the 


pM^,  if/pSM  to  OolOB  ibr  aaaiataoce.  Thia  crafb 
prince,  gluly  availmg  himself  of  tbe  t^^MMtnoity  of  e> 
tsndioff  his  dominiooa,  marched  to  Syiacttae,  inu 
which  M  waa  admitted  by  the  popular  patty  (S  O 
486X  I'ho  had  not  the  mmna  of  naistii^  so  fonn^aUi 
an  oppooettt  (Htnitt.,  7,  IM,  »eq.)  HaTNig  tbm 
becoiao  nmatai  of  ft^mtiiee,  be  ^ipoiatcd  his  brodw 
Hiero  govenNr  of  0«K  exerted  aU  hia  eodcar 
oora  to  prmnote  the  no^evity  of  his  new  acqoiaitiaa 
la  erder  to  inersaae  toe  popuution  of  Syacuso^  he  do 
stn^ed  Canaiina,  and  remored  all  ita  uJmUlaaie,  to 
ntber  with  a  great  number  of  tbe  cittaona  of  Gela,  tc 
Eia  fcvomite  city.  By  hie  vations  oooqoesta  and  hif 
great  aUlitiee,  be  bonme  n  vaiy  powemd  moanreh  j 
and  tbardwe,  when  the  OiMfes-upeotod  tba  invnaioi 
of  Xerxea,  ambaaiadora  ware  aent  by  them  to  Sym- 
CBBB,  to  aecore,  if  poeeible,  hia  aaw  stance  in  liie  war. 
CWon  proniisod  to  send  to  tbeir  sid  two  bmdred  tri- 
remee,  twenty  tbouaand  heavy-armed  tioopa,  two  tboo- 
send  cavalry,  and  six  thonaand  light-armed  troops  nr*. 
Tided  Uw  eupreme  command  were  gfvan  to  him.  TIda 
odbr  bdng  indignantly  rejected  by  the  Iwiaihinimiiiii 
end  Adimian  ambasaadora,  Gelon  aent,  aMndiiw  to 
Hetodotua,  an  individaal  named  Cadnuw  to  Delpn, 
with  great  treaanee,  and  with  orders  to  peeent  them 
to  Xhxss  if  he  proved  victoriooa  in  tbe  coming  war. 
(iferod.,  7.  167-104.)  TUa  s^teoM■lt,  boworcr,  waa 
denied  br  dn  Syracuaana,  who  said  ibat  Gelon  wonU 
have  aasiited  the  Greeks,  if  be  bed  not  been  prevented 
bf  aa  invasion  of  tbe  Carthaginiaaa,  wiA  a  ibnr 
amoonting  u  three  hundred  tbouaand  men,  under  thr 
command  (rf'Hamilcar.  This  great  amy  waa  enlirrii 
deleated  near  Himera  by  Gelon,  and  Theron  monarcl 
of  Agrigeatnn,  on  tba  same  day,  according  to  Hend 
otoa,onwhiijittMbatUeof  Salamiawaafot^fat.  (& 
red.,  7,  166,  'Aff.)  An  aooonnt  of  tbia  expedition  i 
also  given  bv  Diodonis  Sienlas  (11,  SI),  ^rka  amm, 
that  the  baule  between  Gekn  and  tbe  Cartbaginisia 
was  foogbt  on  tba  same  day  aa  that  at  Tbsniopylwi 
There  seema,  indeed,  U  have  been  a  r^alar  nnde^ 
atanding  between  Xerxes  and  tbe  Carth^mians,  io  ac- 
cordance vrith  which  tbe  latter  wero  to  attack  tbe 
Greeka  in  Sicily,  while  the  Pereian  monarch  was  tc 
move  down  open  Altien  and  tho  PalepBaneane.  Go 
Ion  appears  to  haw  osed  with  modention  the  powea 
which  be  had  acqniied  by  virienee^  and  to  have 
deared  himself  to  tbe  Syracnaana  by  tba  eqni^  of  his 
government,  and  by  the  eaeouTagement  be  gave  tr 
comn«oe  and  the  fine  arte.  Wo  are  informed  by 
Platerch,  that  pooletitv  lemembnod  with  gratitude  the 
Ttrtoesandabilitieiof'^GdaB,  and  that  tho  Syreci 


would  not  allow  his  statoss  to  bo  destroyed  togethm 
with  those  of  &e  otbar-tyiantn,  when  Timoleon  hfr 
came  mastor  of  t^  ei^.  (i^.,  Ktf.  TtauL)  He 
died  B.C.  478,  snd  was  sMcoaded  by  his  bndMi 

Hiero.    (AriaM.,  Petit.,  IS.— BtuycL  Ua.Kmaml^ 
voL  11,  p.  108.) 
GaiA,  tbe  inhabitanu  of  Gdt.   (Fir/..  % 

701.) 

GaLAma  and  GiLfim,  a  people  of  Scythia,  inelnded 
by  HerodotDi  (4,  108}  ammig  tbe  Bodini.  TTbe  hie- 
torian  speaks  of  tbeir  wooden  city  called  Gdoniu,  and 
makes  them  to  have  been  origiiMtly  a  Grecian  race, 
who  transplanted  themsdvea  from  tbe  trading  porSr 
of  Greece  and  settled  among  ths  Budioi,  whara  the* 
oaed  a  langoege  partly  Scythian  and  partly  (bnctaa 
This  Beeoant,  howovm,  ■ppeua  very  iiamtisfa«loiii. 
It  is  batter  to  rsAr  the  Geloni  to  thet  enrioaa  dmir 
which  eenneeta  tbe  eerlior  bietory  of  OreeisB  c»ilixa 
tionwith  tbeit^poneof  tberemoU  Eaet,  In  maam  ol 
aacerdotal  celonieo  aeattemd  ihioagboat  the  arUda  ol 
Scythia.   (Compare  the  remaika  of  Bittart  FarWlc. 

p.  m) 

GwoNlJt  SoALJt,  Steps  at  Roma,  near  tH  priaon 
called  TntUannm,  down  which  tbe  bodies  of  thoaa  wba 
bad  been  aneotad  in  prison  were  dnown  into  tha  Tn 
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itigB,tobea^iOMiltoa«g»M(^th«mtiltitade.  ^V^i. 
Ma.,  9,  9.— £tv.,  88,  69.) 

G«r£Bn,  s  town  of  the  Amnliuii,  on  liigerU 
w  Loire,  which  nm  throagb  H.-  Il  wia  aftenraid  eitled 
AnwKaiHi  fiwo  tbe  name  of  th«  pet^e,  and  is  now 
OriUM.   {Cat.,  B.  C,  7,  8.— Immr,  I,  440.) 

Oncavm,  a  |ieopIe  trf'  Vindalieia.   {Vi4.  Bransi.) 

Gnlra,  a  eitr  <rf  ths  AHobroges,  at  th»  waatton 
taUfi^  of  th*  laeua  LMNBiia  or  Laktof-QmtMt, 
m  tlw  aontt  bmk  of  Uw  Rhodmit  or  JUmk.  TIm 
■oten  name  ia  tba  aame  aa-tho  aneient.  <Oca., 
B.  O..  1,  «.) 

OiKaiBio  (more  eoneeihf  OvtsstiCH),  bii^  of  tbe 
Vuadala,  wa»  A  illacittmaia  oroifaer  of  Oonderic, 
whom  aaaencmd  A.I>.  499.  In  tbe  a«na  rsar  be 
left  Spain,  wWdi  bad  baaopanh  eonqiMred  by  the  Van- 
dda,  and  cwawd  orsr  into  Amea,  at  tbe  aeliutatlen 
of  Boniftce,  governor  of  that  province,  yrho  had  been 
indoeed,  b]f  tba  aiU  of  bia  rival  Aetiua,  to  rebri  againat 
VafartmEan  HI.,  emperor  of  the  Waat.  BoDifaca  aoen 
repeated  of  tba  atep^he  had  taken,  and  advanced  to 
meet  Ibe  invader.  Bot  hia  vqientanco  eame  too  late. 
Hm  Moon  joined  dw  ataadard  of  Genanie,  and  tbe 
powarfal  aeet  of  tbe  Donatiata,  who  bad  been  cnielly 
poaeented  bj  tiw  CathoHca,  aaaiated  bira  agmioat  their 
appreiawa.  Boniface  waa  defeated,  and  oMi^  to  re> 
tire  into  Hippo  Rtftna,  wbne  he  remained  till  be  ob- 
tained a  fraab  aapp^  of  tnopa.  Having  ventured  apon 
a  aecood  battle,  aiid  being  again  defeated,  he  abandon- 
ed tbe  pRmnee  to  the  barbariana,  and  sailed  away  to 
Italy.  A  peace  was  eoncladed  between  Oeaaeric  and 
dw  £amnr  of  tbe  Weat,  by  vritkdi  all  J^ea  to  the 
wvat  of  Oartt^  wta  eedod  to  the  Vandale.  TUa, 
however,  did  not  hmg  continoe,  and  the  eity  of  .Car- 
nage waa  uImb  by  the  Vandals,  by  anrprise,  A.D.  489. 
Hia  Emponna  of  Weat  and  East  made  great  i»e|>- 
uatioiia  fat  the  neovety  of  the  province,  bat  an  allt- 
aOM  wUeh  G«Merio  made  with  ARila,  kug  of  tbe 
Hw,  aftrtaaBy  eeeomd  Ub  igatntt  ihafr  att«npt& 
Caaaene'*  imrt  objeet  waa  the  fonaatioB  of  a  naval 
poarar :  an  imaaenae  namber  of  ships  were  baUt,  and 
us  leela  ravaged  tbe  sh(H«a  of  -Sicily  and  ita^.  In- 
vited by  Oa  Bmpmaa  Eodoxia,  he  soiled  up  the  Tiber, 
A.D.  4fift,  and  permitted  hia  aoldiera,  for  the  apace  of 
kmtem  days,  to  jriUage  Roaoe.  In  A.D.  460  be  de- 
itiayad  dw  float  wbuA  dw  Eteperor  M ajerian  had  co]* 
•etcd  fat  the  anrvaaiOB  aS  Africa ;  and,  as  his  power 
'ncreaaed,  bis  lavsgee  became  more  extamive.  The 
island  ef  Sardinis  was  conqoered,  sod  Spam,  luly, 
Sicily,  Greece,  Ek[ypt,  and  Asia  Minor  ware  plander- 
ed  every  yeu  by  too  Vudal  tmatea.  Ijoo,  the  emper- 
or of  tlie  East,  at  l^t  reaMved  to  make  a  v^roas 
cAirt  fer  the  recovery  of  Afrioa.  A  gtoat  aim^  was 
aaeembM,  and  tbe  oommand  wm  given  to  Baeilicaa. 
He  haded  at  Bona,  and  at  AM  mat  vrith  constdeiable 
weesasi  bat  waa  at  len^  obliged  to  retire  fimm  the 
province.  After  this  viotny  Genaerie  met  with  no 
brtber  oppoeitioD,  bat  remained  ondistorbad  maaterof 
dw  sea  tiQ  bia  death,  which  happwied  A.D.  477.  He 
araa  aoeeeeded  by  bia  son  Hannerie.  Genaerie  waaan 
\iiaa.  and  is  am  to  have  peraaented  dw  Oatbc4ica 
with  sreM  erachy.  (iVoeep.,  is  BiU.  Vend.— Gift- 
lem  Md  AO,  c.  98-86.) 

Gmfoe,  kiu  of  the  Illyriaiia,  sold  his  services  to 
riieaa,  kbv  of  Macadonia,  for  ten  talenia,  and  threw 
alopriaoB  the  Roman  ambaaaadoiB.  He  waa  addisted 
h>int«aBp— Bee,andnatedbyhisaB*yetsi  Theprwtor 
AniciaaeoDWiieredhim  in  tbe  apace  of  twenty  or  thirty 
4^  aad  led  OeAthw  Unaelf,  bis  wife,  brother,  and 
driUnn  in  trianwh  at  Room.  (£«e.,43, 19,  m^;.) 

GbitVa^  now  Gaaos,  a  celebiatod  town  of  Ligotia, 
Jh  dko  second  Ponio  v*ar,  Gema,  then  a  eelewated 
empociam,  took  put  with  the  Romans,  and  waa,  in 
eonseqoraee,  plnndered  and  bomad  by  Mago  the  Car- 
tbapnian.  (tta.,  S8t  46.)  It  waa  a'lerwaid  laboilt 
W  tlw  R«maBaf£isv.i8ii,  \\  aad  wai  oiado  •  amiielp^ 


ium.  ■  A  ouiieoa  laet;  jlloatraliva  of  tna  cjsiory  of 
OoRfla,  waa  broqglit  to  light  by  tba  dia&yrary  of  a  bra- 
zen tablet,  m  1606,  near  dw  ef^.  This  nOnoBMih 
iaferms  na,  that  a  di^Mita  kavinff  ariaen  between  th« 
Gennat*  aiMl  Yeitorii,  on  the  sooject  of  their  re^wct- 
ive  boaodariea,  oommiasianaca  wan  anwiated  by  the 
Roman  aenat«,  A  .U.C.  636,  to  -settle  nte  limits  ef  tbe 
tm  territories;  and  the  tableC give*  Ihomalt  of  thair 
labotn*.  la  tbe  ttaw  of  Smbo,  Genoa  leeow  to  ban 
been  a  place  of  eottafdarabto  trade,  paideolattf  iotrai- 
bw,  which  was  brou^t  from  Uw  moaBtaias^  iriwre  it 
grew  to  a  greet  aise.  Some  of  it,  being  richly  veined, 
was  need  for  makiag  tablea,  which  were  thought 
scarcely -inferior  to  tbMeof«edar-wood>  Other  com 
moditiea  were  cattle,  akina,  aad  baeay,  which  tba  Li* 
guianB  exdiai^eifbroflaad  Itdte  wine,  none  boing 
giown  OB  their  ooaat^^  lalariinwa  we  £fid  tbe  name 
writtBD  Janna,  from  an  idea  (hat  it  waa  fomided  by 
Janna,  wUdi  Olaver  justly  rejeeta  as  diauid.  [Ital. 
Ant.,  vet.  1,  p.  70. — Ctmm''*  Amaeni- Itti^,  vol.  1, 
p.  26,  atqq.) 

GiNucU  Lh,  jnopeaed  by  dw  tribone  Genucius, 
A.U.C.  411,  that  no  mw  dwtud  oijay  dw  aaaao  eAce 
twice  within  ten  years,  vol  be  inaaatad  with  two  offi 
ces  in  one  year.   {lAn.,  7, 43.) 

GaifesDs,  a  river  of  niyricnn.  CeUanna  plaoea  it 
to  ttw  soudt  of  the  Apanaand  nonfaef  Aptrilonia ;  bat 
Ejtue  and  oihera  make  it  the  aame  with  tbe  Pwyasns 
of  Ptolemy,  to  the  aoath  of  DyRhaebiam.  The  mod- 
em name,  if  CelUrina  be  oorreet,  ia  the  Smau  or  iSio- 
mm.  Kmse.  bewevw,  mdraa  it  the  ActHM.  {Bit- 
Otof  wU  M$tUr,  Wirttrb.,  p.  6M.) 

ObWohIoa  {Tetnmniti^  or  "  a  matise  oo  Agpcol- 
tore"  (from  -yfo,  7?,  4lu  aorM,"  and  voviu,  '^to  h»- 
atov  U^tur  upon"),  the  title  of  aoompiUtion,  is  Greek, 
of  precepta  on  rural  eeewnny,  extracted  from  ueieoi 
writers.  The  compiler,  in  hia  prooHninm,  shows  thai 
he  waa  living  at  Constaatittople,  and  dedioatad  bia  wort 
to  dw  EinpworConstaiidne,  **aatieeeseorof  Goaatan. 
tine,  the  M  Christian  odmMOr,**  atatiog  that  Iwwrati 
it  in  conndiBnee  with  hia  «eaire,  «id  praising  him  ftn  ■ 
hia  zeal  lor  science  and  ^iloso)^,  and  also  for  his 
pUlanthicmic  disposition.  Hie  empem  bare  meant  ia 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  ConsUntiae  Pm}iby> 
n^aitns,  and  the  eompilatioB  is  genwally  aeeribed  to 
Cassianas  Basans,  a  native  of  Bi^jyaiM,  iMW,  howevot, 
is  stated  by  odwte  to  have  lived  aotoeoentoiiae  before 
tbe  time  of  PorpkyKwenitna.  The  qneatm  respecting 
tbe  authorabip  of  die  Geoponiea  baa  excited  mnoh  dia- 
cuaaion,  and  needham,  in  nis  editioB  of  the  work  (  Ch»- 
<a£.,1704),haatrealodthesafajeetatgreatlei>gdi.  Tbe 
work  is  divided  into  twenty  bodu,  wU^  are  aabdt 
vjded  into  short  cbaptwa,  azplaining  dw  variooa  pro- 
oeseea  of  cat  tivation  adapted  to  vuioua  aoile  aad  eiepe^ 
and  dw  rural  laboore  snited  to  tbe  diffnmitaeaaooa  of 
the  year;  together  with  directionB  for  aowiufftha  va- 
rious kinds  (tf  com  and  priae ;  for  training  dw  vine, 
and  the  art  of  winaHuaking,  open  vthidi  tba  aotbor  ia 
very  diffaae.  He  alao  treats  of  olivo-plantationa  and 
oil-making,  of  orehuds  and  friiit-trees,  of  eveivreens^ 
of  kitcben-gardsDs,  of  dw  inseets  sod  reptiles  ibat  are 
iniuriotM  to  planta,  of  tbe  eeoDomy  of  ^  ponltity-yaid, 
of  dw  bofse,  dw  BJM,  «Dd  the  esBwl ;  of  honwd  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  pigs,  dee.,  and  the  ono  they  reqoire ;  of 
die  medwd  of  salting  meat ;  and,  laady,  of  tba  variooa 
kinda  of  fiahes.  Every  chutter  ia  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  antfaw  from  whom  it  ia  taken,  and  tbe 
compiler  givea,  at  dw  bagbuiii^  of  the  firat  book,  a 
listoftfaflprineiBalaDdwntiea.  OdwruthnsbaMdai 
dwao  are  qnotei  ia  dw  ooaraa  of  the  vank.  Two  ut 
three  chapten  aw  iaaeribed  with  the  name  of  Oaaai- 
aatna,  who  ape^  of  himself  ia  thus  as  a  native  e 
MmtcHiymUB  in  Bidiynia,  wtwre  be  had  an .  aeUle 
(GeopoH.,  6,  «,  rt  96.)  Tbe  vmA  ia  earJooa,  as  giv. 
iiw  a  coerso  oi  aaeient  Mrienttive,  oo>lacted  from  dw 
miBtappiovwlaadwttdBedwaoM.  mba««li 
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noo  oribtt  OeopoBick  » ttet  gf  NidH  i^->  im< 
4T0lt.8*o.  (£ikm/.  i;:t.  JDhwL.  7(4.  Il.p.  106.— 
SekiUj  Oeath.  Grwek  LUt.,  vol.  S,  p.  439.) 

QmotaHctf  tbe  litis  irf  Viigil's  poam  oo  hiwbmdry. 
iVid.  VitgOiDt.) 

GuMTVB,  a  pranonlorf  nf  Eiibcn,  tanniaating 
du  itlaod  to  the  eoathweaL  It  ie  wm  Cape  MaaUU. 
(AMMr»<M.,8, 176.— £ttr^-,Oreffi:,T.Ma.)  Than 
wu  a  weltfnquented  baTeo  neac  iha  promoDtory. 
(iWii.,  4,  1%.—Stepk.  Byx.,  ».  v.) 

GiBflia  Qi  GbksItba,  a  cttv  of  Datdania  in  Troaa, 
a  MttlaaeDt  of  tba  aneieBt  Iwcfi,  mi,  coBaaqnaot- 
iy,  a  town  of  tvn  great  antiqaitj.  (IbrwL,  IKt. 
—Id.,  7,  43.)  C«pbalov  an  eirijr  biatorian,  whe  ii 
cited  by  Dhmyaias  of  HaUcamaasDa,  Athaniraa,  ftod 
otberi  u  havii^  written  a  biatoij'  oi  Ttoy,  wu  a  na- 
tive of  tbia  place.  (Dim.  H^.,  A.  R.,  1,  p.  180.— 
Aihtn.,  9,  p.  SSS.—Slrab.,  S9tt.—Steph.  &(z.,  «.  «. 
Afuoltti,  TpatK6{.)  Gaigia,  according  to  Xitoopbon, 
was  a  ]daee  of  stiei^tb,  bannff  an  acroftolis  and  -my 
latty  mils,  and  one  of  tbe  ehiu  towns  baU-bj  Mania, 
the  Dardaniao  prineaas.  {Xtn.,  Hitt.  Sr.,  3. 1, 13.) 
It  bad  a  teB|de  saeied  to  Apollo  Gergitbiaa,,  tad  was 
said  to  bave  gtvan  birth  teSbe  aibyl,  wba  is  sometimes 
called  Eiytiuwa,  from  Eiytbnt,  a  small  place  on  Mount 
Ida  (iXon.  Hal.,  1,  56).  sod  at  oibeiB  Gergitbia.  In 
eonfirmation  of  Uiia  fact,  it  waa  obeerred  that  tbe  coina 
of  this  aitj  had  tbe  effigy  of  tbe  propbatess  iinpreased 
upon  them.  {PhUgOH^  *p.  Su^  Byt.,m.  v.  tipyi^.) 
Some  of  these  coina  are  still  extant,  and  accord  with 
Uw  testimony  of  Pbl^on.  They  are  thus  deacribed 
by  numismatic  writers :  "  Capot  muliabre  adrersnm 
auraatnm  cam  stola  ad  collam  R.  FEP.  Sphinx  alata 
sedans  M„  8."  (SmMm,  IaM,  JVaMtsot.,  t.  1,  p.  88.) 
Uappeai*  from  Stiabe  that  Gsroitba  ha? bw  baan  lafcen 

AUalKS  kii^  of  PeigamDs,  be  lemorea  the  idisb- 
iBBta  10  the  sources  of  the  Ca'icna,  where  he  founded 
a  naw  town  of  the  same  name.  (Strab.,  616.)  The 
Kemana,  accwding  to  Livy,  made  oTer  ^  territory  of 
tbe  old  town  to  the  lUeoses  (38,  39).  Herodotus,  in 
describing  Xerxes'  march  along  the  HellespcHit,  atatea 
that  be  had  tbe  town  of  Dardanua  on  his  left,  and  Ger- 
sitba  on  the  right  \  it  m  cTident,  therefore,  dut  the 
fatter  nnat  haT«  been  aftnatcd  inland,  and  towards 
Moontlda.  (ifcrvA.  7,  48.»Cyv««r*«  Jtfrwn-, 
rol.  1,  p.  84)  teqq.) 

GbbootU,  a  stiODg  town  end  fortress  of  Gaul,  be- 
longing to  the  Arvemi.  It  was  situate  oa  a  verr  high 
Donntain,  and  ef  difienlt  aooess  on  all  aides.  It  is 
bow  GtrgooU.   (Ccf.,  B.  G.y  7,  9.) 

OEauHlA.  Tba  word  Gomaoia  was  «m|4oyed  \rf 
the  Ronans  le  dedgnata  a  eonotiy  of  greater  extent 
than  modem  Oennaoy.  Tbay  UHthiaad  under  this  name 
all  tbe  nalions  of  Euiope  east  of  tbe  Rhine  sod  muth 
ef  tbe  Dsnube,  bounded  on  tbe  north  by  the  German 
Ocean  and  tbe  BalUe,  incloding  Denmarit  and  tbe 
neigbhoatiag  ishuids,  and  on  Uie  east  by  tbe  SariM- 
tiana  and  Oaeians.  It  is  difficBh,  kaweTar,  to  aaear- 
tain  bow  for  Gannanatntcbad  to  tba  East.  Aeeord- 
iDg  to  Strabo  (!tS9>,  Germanic  tiibea  dwek  neariy  as  far 
aa  ti»  months  of  tbe  Boryalbenea  (oc  Dni^r).  The 
nMthem  and  nortbesstem  jisrts  of  Gaul  wsre  also 
known  vniar  tbe  name  ef  Germany  in  tbe  time  of  tbe 
Roman  eaq>aimt  after  the  fwovinee  of  B«^iea  had 
bant  anbdlTided  into  GarfMRia  Ptm»  and  Gtmmmia 
fhnnilM 

I.  Origin  of  the  GermOHic  luitiotu. 

lot  origin  of  tbe  Germanic  nationa  is  inTtdred  in 
snoeitainty.  Tba  inhabitants  of  the  beautiful  ra- 
|kma  of  Italy,  who  bad  never  known  a  rougher  eodn- 
oould  baldly  beliare  that  any  natioo  bd  deswt- 
w  ita  natiTO  schI  to  dwell  in  tbe  forests  of  Germany, 
wbe»  OBTHO  pnvailed  finr  tho  greater  part  of  the 
year,  sHl  wkana,  even  in  amuBor,  inytmii^ile  iot- 
eats  pnveBteA  tba  fanial  oC  tlio  «aa  fnua  naeh- 
6M 


ing  tbe  gttrani.  They  tboogbt  that  the  Gtmmt 
most  have  tired  there  mm  the  b^:ianiog,  and  tosn- 
ftm  csUed  tbem  imdigtrM,  or  "uati?es  ot  tbe  soil.'' 
(TocU.,  d«  Mar.  Germ.*  3.)  Modern  in^oiriss,  bow- 
aw,  bare  traced  the  descant  of  the  Gemanie  net 
fawn  tbe  inhabitants  of  Aaia ;  sfaieeitiaiHHrfndivma- 
bly  esUblisfaed  that  tbe  Tenlonic  dialeeu  belong  t« 
one  great  foouly  with  the  Latin,  tbe  Greek,  tbe  8s» 
sent,  and  the  other  lai^oagea  of  the  Indo-Ganasnic 
elwin.  Ton  Hsmmer  calls  the  Germans  a  Bactriana 
Median  nation.  Heaoakaa  tbeuBe  GrnoM  oi&p 
mom,  in  ito  ptimitira  impwt,  to  hare  neut  thoso  whr 
followed  tbe  wonbip  of  Buddha,  and  beace  the  Qer- 
mana,  aceoiding  to  him,  are  that  anguit  and  primitiie 
race  who  came  down  fron  the  mnmtaina  of  Vpftt 
Asia,  the  cmUe  at  the  homan  q>ecies,  tnd,  qmadini 
tbemaalTaa  over  the  low  cotiotn  more  to  the  aooilh 

E ve  origin  to  tbe  Persian  and  othw  eariy  natiou. 
aoce  this  name  Dtclunmama  uiplied  in  eariy  tuaei 
to  alt  that  tract  of  country  whiai  lay  to  the  north  ol 
tbe  Oxoa.  Tbe  land  of  Eiman,  tharafoio,  which  wu 
sitBsta  IxTiMid  tbia  river,  and  which  cooesponda  te 
the  modem  Ckaratm,  is  made  by  Von  HanoMr  the 
native  home  .of  the  Gemtanic  race,  and  tbe  Gecnaiu 
themselves  are,  aa  be  tnToma  os,  called  DackenaMi, 
tbeir  prim'Uva  rame,  by  the  Oriental  writaia  down 
to  the  fomiaenth  century.  (Km  tiammtrt  WioL 
jAlri.,voL3.n.819.— CiiMBpanvoLa,pLSO.)  An- 
oUker  lemarksMe  cbcBnatanea  ie,  that,  besides  the 
name  referred  to,  that  of  the  modem  PruMtiaau  may  bs 
found  under  its  primitive  form  in  tbe  Persian  tongsb 
We  have  there  the  term  Pnuckan  or  i'mueioM,  ta 
the  aenas  of  "  a  people."  In  Meninaki  (1,  p.  fi33)  wf 
have  BmuttM  and  Benudum,  in  tbe  Bensa  of  "cm 
munitat  tjuMiam  r^igimaM,"  wbUe^  in  Ferf^tcs^  Setn- 
uri,  Penudtt*  or  Pimudm  more  than  enc«  oceucs. 
(Vol.  1,  B.  183,  V.  I  Z.  sad  8.  183, «.  Z.)  Ew  tba 
name  Stduen  or  Batten  (Saxona)  is  to  be  found  in  tbe 
Persian  tongue,  under  the  fomi  SaatMt,  as  hidicaling 
not  only  the  last  dynasty  of  tbe  Persian  empira  <tbe 
Sasaanides),  but  also  thoae  aoquauted  with  tbe  doc- 
UiDoa  of  the  Beesatin,  the  old  Persian  dialect  of  which 
is  far  more  nearly  related  to  ^  Gothic  than  the  mod- 
em Penuu  totnaGamaii.  In  the  Oriental  histaties, 
moraovBT,  manlion  is  made  of  tba  dynasty  of  tba  aona 
of  Boia,  in  whom  we  may  easily  recognise  tbe  |no- 
genitors  of  the  Boii ;  while  traces  of  the  name  of 
u>e  Catti  nay  be  found  in  that  of  KMt,  in  Chorasin. 
(Ftrgk.  Selaaa^  B.  331.)  Tba  Gets,  too,  rreqaently 
appear  under  the  smllsUon  of  the  Dtchttt  m  the  hia- 
tal of  Timonr;  and  finally,  the  neme  of  tbcAmub 
baa  bam  traced  to  the  Peisian  £n-tow,  "rsaaon'*  m 
"  understanding."  ( Ifm  JEfommff-,  in  tnm'a  Artkm. 
der  Oermamtdien  YSlkertUmmty  bft.  S,  p.  134,  am.) 
Even  as  early  as  the  time  ot  Herodotos,  the  naneor  tna 
Ttf^mirm  { GcmoRtO  af^wara  among  tbe  ancient 
sian  iribee  {Htnd.t  1, 136),  while  the  analogies  be 
twaan  the  Pandan  and  Goman  an  so  strikhig  an  to 
have  emUed  theattentioo  of  evecy  intelligent  ac^nlav. 
Von  Hammer  baa  promised  to  mow  nmarfcable  affin- 
itiea  between  upward  of  4000  German  and  Pemnn 
worda.  {Arthiv.,  p.  136,  not.}  And,  besidea  all  this, 
an  ancient  Georgian  MS.  of  taws,  moently  broaght  to 
light,  proves  conclusively,  that  tbe  Georgian  nslisH  bad 
smoag  tbem  erdtaU  precisely  similar  to  these  of  tbm 
eariy  Germane,  and  alao  the  aame  judicial  fomn  of 
pneeading,  and  tba  esme  system  of  aatisfoctioBa  lo  bn 
paid  in  cases  of  bonueide,  according  to  tba  rank  of  thm 
party  slsin.  (AiuwL  tU  legitiaL  el  dt  Jurwpntdmc*, 
Nro.  40,  Parts,  1830.  —  Compare,  on  tbe  ocnnnl 
question  ef  Grerman  and  Persian  affinities,  Aitttmg^, 
MitkndaUt,  jel.  I,  p.  S78,  st^f.—Id.  it.,  tti.  3,  r 
170,  ttqq.—RiUm;  Erdhmde,  v<^  S,  p.  674.— .M. 


VoHMk,  p.  807.— AsrAnv.  it  Orig.  Gsrm.,  »■  591  ^ 
ZMt,  Urwtt,  p.  170.— liiCattr,  0t»ek.  der  OtgUdk. 
vol  1,  p.  34,  «cff .,  p.  619,  f .)  Now,  .Jf  these  |t«a» 
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'  mm  to  troe,  ud  they  uo  ackDoiriadged  to  bs  to  bjr 
•wry  scbolar  «b»  ha*  enmimd  tbom,  the  commonly- 
nearad  deiiwtian  of  the  nanw  Oemmi  iaJb  to  the 
■wid.  The  edroeeiM  fcr  thii  etymology  imintuB, 
Ml  the  ^prikrtu  m  qaeetioo  camee  banwtr, "  wir," 
mi  MDM,  **%  men,"  end  that  OenNOM"  thersfore 
OHM*  "dwa  (rf*  «h"  or  **iMiiion,"  the  Roauu  al- 
fbebet,  IB  «aanM|Banoe  of  iu  not  having  any  w,  oon- 
vartiif  this  letter  tnlo  a  teft  g.  They  zelor  dao  to 
Twmmt,  who  Mee,  that  the  Tongri  fiirt  uaumed  this 
BUM  on  cMMing  the  Rhine,  and  that  it  gradoaJIy 
owBK  the  iriKde  nation.  {D»  Mor.  ^m.,  S.) 
agnin  aMrt,  that  the  tera  ia  of  Cebie  origin, 
and  ma  tint  MUad  by  (to  OeBb  to  their  Ooman 
tmtfpmamm,  tmaAef  daduee  h  bom  the  Cdtie  gerr, 
**  mr,"  and  aiewt.  **  a  man.*'  ( Lemmn,  Ind.  Geegr., 
«4  C«t.,  a.  e^  p.  369.)  Uka  trae  origin  oi  the  name, 
iwmvflc,  M  hu  already  bean  ramsriEed,  most  be  aoegbt 
ia  the  nmote  Eaat. — There  wa«  also  another  nation- . 
•I  naoM  which  the  Gom»ne  ^ipUed  to  tbamselTos, 
and  that  wm  IVBtemt.  Ia  thia  wa  TceMuae  at  once 
ikanmof  the  ntodem  tcnnDetUjabor  aWacic;  and 
lha  epfinlhtinn  would  seem  to  bare  coma  fnna  the 
•U  G«mn  word  Diet,  *•  a  pai^"  and  to  haYo^i«D 
aaad  aa  a  naaie  for  the  whole  Oerman  raca,  conaid- 
end  aa  fornuag  but  one  people,  thoagfa  dinded  into 
aany  independent  tribes.  (KUam,  Germ.  AUer- 
tkmaui.,p.  79.) 

S.  GeagrmfUcal  aegumtajut  wiik  AncierU  Germany. 

The  Gieaks  and  Romans  had  TOiy  littb  knowledge 
of  Genoa ny  befon  the  tinae  of  Juliua  Cesar,  who  met 
with  aeraral  Gammnic  tribes  in  Oaul,  and  creased  the 
JIhme  oa  two  oecssionB,  rather  with  the  view  of  pte- 
vanting  their  isenrsions  into  .Grsol,  than  of  making 
a^  penmaaiK  •enqoesta.    Hia  M<|ttaintanoe  was, 
imwwtr,  Sailed  to  thoea  tribes  whidi  dw^  oc^  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.   Under  the  eady  Roman  emper- 
an  mmy  oi  theae  tribes  were  aubdned,  and  the  coon- , 
Dry  wttst  of  the  Vismgis  (ot  TVeser)  was  frequently 
travflSMd  by  the  Roman  armiea.   But  at  no  period 
had  the  Ronane  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  coon- 
tiy  aaet  of  this  river ;  and  it  ia  Uiere^e  difficult  to 
fi>  with  acitiwly  the  positioa  of  the  Geman  tribes, 
aaitieriirty  aa  aim  OecBaane  were  a  nomade  people. 
BBia  fuitm  of  Gennany  were  inhabited  by  the  Gania, 
who  wan,  eeceading  to  Cwaar  (fi.  O.,  6.  34),  the 
0M«a  wntika  nation  in  early  timea.   Tacitoe,  at  a  lalM 
iaj,  diriies  the  GeimauB  into  throe  great  tribea, 
i^«h  wan  mbdtvidod  into  many  amaUer  ones:  1. 
lbs  In^TWiti^  boidering  on  the  oeaaa.   3.  Hermt- 
OBaa^  inhaWliBg  the  eential  psits.   8.  letavonea,  in- 
cMdig  all  the  others.   Pliny.(4, 14)  makes  five  divis- 
jOBS:  I.  Vindili,  inelvding  tile  Bargandionea,  Varini, 
CaiiBi,  and  Qui  (ones.    %  Ingsvones,  iaelodiog  the 
(^mbrt,  Taotones,  and  Chanei.   3,  letavones,  near 
the  Rhine,  inelodiBg  the  midland  Cimbri.   4.  Her- 
mionee.  tnh^Hting  the  central  parte,  includinB  the 
Saeri,  HMimmduri,  Cstti,  and  Chenisoi.   6.  Peuei- 
m  aaJ  Bastams,  bordering  on  the  Dacians. 

3.  MorTmen  and  Ctutoma  of  tkt  AncUiU  Gematu. 
O  X  prinaqid  infernution  on  this  subject  is  derived 
fcoat  TaeiUM,  wba  wrote  a  sepsMte  treatise  on  the  man* 
■OS  sad  soatoma  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  ratitled  "  De 
JHk  MariifU,  tt  Ptfittia  0ermmmm."  Oecasionsl 
■aAr-o—daaaUwidhhilearadaofaimdin  the  works 
■ffai—rtaa»iOthow,pafllcalai^  hi  the  Gallic  cam- 
kaiaa  of  Cmsar. — A  nation  frao  ftem  any  filreint 
Ma  mfcatora  (si^  the  Roman  writers),  as  is  proved  by 
J||>*  %  poeoliar  national  phyaitwnomy,  inhabits  the  eoan- 
tthJ  b«y«nd  the  Rhine,  wiui  fierce  blue  eyes,  de^ 
y^jam  hmit,  a  robost  frame,  and  a  gigantic  height ;  in> 
ikod  to  cold  and  fannser,  but  not  to  thirst  and  beat, 
waaUe.  honest,  diditol,  fneodly  and  onsosfMcions 
Ipmds  lfiaadi,batto««ida«DMniaB  mamin^uiddis* 


serobling ;  soo.'Wt^  every  restraint,  considering  Lidft 
peodence  as  the  moot  precious  of  all  things,  and  there- 
fore ready  to  nve  up  life  rather  than  liMrty.  Unsc- 
^aainted  with  we  arts  of  eivmiation,  ignorant  of 
coltara  and  oif  the  use  of  metals  and  lettera,  the  Gw- 
man  lives  in  hie  forests  and  pastures,  supported  by  the 
chase,  snd  the  produce  of  bis  herds  and  flocks ;  bis 
lift  beii^  divided  between  inaction,  sensual  plessnus 
and  great  hardships.  In  time  of  peace,  sleep  and 
ness,  by  day  snd  night,  are  the  sole  pleasure  of  the  in- 
dolent, discoatented  warrior,  who  lonn  for  war,  snd 
mealy,  danoenus  adventuree.  Till  these  arrive,  be 
snrrnders  himeelf,  with  all  the  paaakm  of  nnnMrained 
nitora,  to  dnakipg  and  gamiiu.  A  hVvenga,  pniiarad 
with  ntle  art  iram  lAaat  mabarky,  indamiufiea  lua 
for  the  absence  of  lbs  juice  of  the  gnpe,  which  nature 
has  deoisd  him,  snd  ariiilaiates  his  noisy  feasts.  His 
pereonal  liberty  is  not  too  precioui  to  be  staked  on  the 
east  of  a  die ;  and,  faithful  to  bi«>word,  he  suffers  him- 
eelf to  bo  ftMered,  vritbont  rosistaiice,  br  the  lucky 
whuur.  and  sold  into  distant  slavery.  The  form  oi 
government,  in  the  greater  part  of  Gannaiiy»  is  deuK 
eratie.  The  Oennan  obeys  general  woi  positive  laws 
lass  than  the  casoal  aaeandaney  of  birth  or  rahmr,  m 
slowwnee  or  aoperstitioos  reverence.  On  the  sboree 
of  the  Baltic  tbere  are  several  triboa-wbich  acknowl- 
edge the  authority  of  kings,  without,  however,  resi^ 
ing  the  nainial  righte  «  man.  Mutual  protectioa 
forming  the  tie  which  unites  the  Oennans,  the  neces* 
sity  was  early  f^  of  rendering  individasl  tqunion  sub- 
ieot  ta  thai  of  the  inajori^ ;  and  theae  few  rude  oat* 
lines  of  potitieal  society  are  aaffieient  for  a  nation  des 
titute  of  high  smbition.  The  youth,  bom  of  free  pa* 
rents  ud  ripened  to  manhood,  is  conducted  into  the 
general  asatmbly  of  his  countmnen,  furnished  with  the 
shield  and  ^ear,  and  lecaived  aa  an  equal  wd  woit]^ 
member  of  their  wirlika  renoblie.  These  assemblies, 
consisting  of  men  able  to  bear  arms,  a^l  belonging  to 
the  same  tribe,  are  sommoned  at  SxeS  periods  or  on 
snddm  emerganeies.  The  free  vote  of  the  members 
of  these  councils  decides  on  public  offenoes,  the  fac- 
tion of  magistrates,  on  wsr  or  peace.  For  though  the 
leaden  an  aUowed  to  diaonss  all  subjects  ptevioasly, 
yet  the  right  af  deciding  and  exeeoting  is  adely  with 
the  people.  Impatient  ol  delay,  and  ob^ing  the  im- 
pulse of  their  passioas,  wjtbout  r^rd  to  justice  oi 
icy,  Uke  Gennsns  are  qoick  in  adopting  resolutions, 
eir  applanse  or  diesatis&ctioQ  is  snnounced  by  the 
clashing  of  their  arms  or  by  a  murmar.  In  timee  of 
dagger  a  leader  ie  choeen,  to  whom  leveral  tribea  sub* 
mit.  The  most  valiant  is  sdeolad  for  this  mupoai^  to 
lead  bis  countrymen  more  by  hia  example  than  hie  au- 
thority. As  soon  as  the  danger  is  past,  bis  au^iority, 
reluctantly  borne  by  hia  free-mit>ded  countrymen, 
ceasee.  In  times  of  pesos,  no  other  superior  is  known 
than  the  princes,  who  are  choeen  in  the  assemblies  to 
distribute  jusUce,  or  compoee  difierencee  in  their  re- 
spective districts.  Every  wince  bss  a  guard  and  a 
council  of  100  pereons.  Although  the  Romans  called 
several  Gannaa  princes  king*,  yet  theae  mlers  had  not 
so  mncb  aa  Uw  right  of  puniMung  a  freonao  with  death, 
or  imprisonment,  or  blowa.  A  nation  to  which  4reiT 
kind  of  restraint  was  thus  odions,  snd  whicb  acknowl- 
edged no  authority,  respected  no  obligations  but  those 
w^h  they  imposed  upon  themeelves.  To  lesders  of 
sppioved  Takmr  tbe  noUeat  youths  volnnurily  devoted 
Umr  anna  and  earneeo ;  nan  as  tha  jbrmer  vied  vrith 
each  o^  in  aeaembtfaig  the  tMivaet  companiniB 
around  them,  ao  the  latter  contmided  for  the  fsvoni  of 
tbeir  leaders.  It  was  the  duty  of  tbe  leader  to  be  the 
first  in  courage  in  tbe  bonr  of  danger,  and  il>e  duty  of 
bis  companions  not  to  be  inferior  to  him.  To  surriva 
his  fall  wss  an  indelible  diagnoe  to  his  eomponiona, 
for  it  wss  their  most  sscred  dniy  to  defiuid  Uapetson, 
snd  to  beif^ten  his  glory  by  tboir  own  dacda.  Tbs 
loader  fei^  for  vktoiy.  Us  companiona,  fbi  Ibeq 
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Imiet.  Vtkmr  wsa  the  ^nce  of  nun,  daatitj  Um 
virtue  of  wmuB  The  pnmitiTo  natiotui  of  G«nnao 
origin  sttsclwd  wmething  of  a  ncred  chancter  -to  the 
fwulo  Mz.  Pol^gainj  wu  ool;  penuitted  to  Am 
fcinceo  m  a  toMiH  of  extending  taeb  coanaziOH; 
ibnnco  wu  fiirbiddn  niber  a  aeuo  of  praprie^ 
than  bjr  law.  Adultery  wu  con*iQ«red  an  ioej^lable 
tam*t  I'd  waa,  tbenCiwo,  wvy  me.  Seductioo  waa 
not  to  be  ozeuaed  on  any  conaidecatioii.  The  nUgiotta 
Botiooa  of  thia  race  could  not  but  be  lode  and  imper- 
feet.  The  idd  and  moon,  fire  and  «arth,  w«ra  their 
deitiei,  whom  they  woiabipped,  with  aomo  unagioaiy 
beinga  to  wbom  they  aaeribed  the  direction  of  the  moat 
nipwtaiit  ciwQfctaiicoa  of  life,  and  whoa*  will  Uw 
prieatapntrndedtodinMbyNcretaita.  Tbdrlam- 
plsa  were  eavenia,  rBoderea  aacrad  by  Uie  reneralioo 
of  many  generationa.  The  oideala  ao  fanwoa  in  the 
middle  agea  were  coneidered  by  tfaent  infallibU  in  all 
dubioua  cues.  Rel^on  affi)iued  the  moat  powerfol 
meana  foe  iDflaning  their  connge.  HwaaandataBd* 
arde,  preaonrad  In  the  M*k  ncoaaea  irf  eooaeonlad 
nnma,  were  nlaed  on  the  fiaU  of  battle,  and  then 
•nemiea  wan  devoted,  with  dreadful  inpteeationa,  to 
the  goda  of  war  and  thunder.  The  Taliant  only  en- 
joyed the  faronr  of  the  goda  ;  a  warlike  life,  and  dea±h 
in  battle,  were  coneidered  aa  the  aareat  meana  of  at- 
taioii^  the  joya  of  the  other  world,  where  the  heroea 
were  rejoieod  fay  the  relation  of  their  deeda,  vMm  ait- 
thig  around  the  featd  t^le,  and  quaffing  boar  oat  of 
large  faonia  or  the  acuUa  of  their  enemiea.  Bat  the 
ricHy  iriiich  the  prieata  promiaed  after  death  waa  con- 
mred  by  tbebardaon  earth.  They  cdebrated  in  the 
battle  and  at  triDm}riul  feaata  the  glorioua  bero«B 
of  pait  daya,  the  aneeatora  of  the  brave  who  liatened 
to  tlieir  aimple  but  fieiy  atraina,  and  were  ioflpired  by 
tbem  with  contempt  of  death,  and  kindled  to  gloriona 
ieeda 

'  4.  lEslory  of  Aitdent  Germany. 
Thi  RomaoB  first  became  acquainted  with  the  an- 
.lont  Germada  in  B.C.  118,  when  they  appeared  un- 
der the  name  of  Teutoaea  and  Cimbri,  on  the  confinea 
•f  the  Roman  dtmiinion,  and  then  moving  wuth,  car- 
ried the  tnror  <tf  thoir  enu  over  Gaul  and  part  of  Nor- 
them  luly,  until  orotfatown  by  Harioa  and  Catnlna 
(103  and  101  B.C.).  When  Julloa  Ceaar  had  eatab- 
liahed  himaelf  in  Gaul,  he  became  acquainted  with  a 
nation  then  deaignated  by  the  name  of  Germane.  Ari- 
oviatus,  the  leader  of  the  nation,  which  bad  previoualy 
inhabited  the  bank*  of  the  Danube,  attempted  to  ea- 
uUiah  himself  in  Oaol,  hot,  being  defeated  by  Cmsr, 
he  waa  obliged  to  flea  beyond  the  lUnne.   <X  the  fn- 

B'tivea  who  returned  over  the  Rhine,  the  naUoo  of  the 
arcomanni  seems  to  have  bem  formed.  CaaBrcrosa' 
ed  the  Rhine  twice ;  not  with  tlte  view  of  making  con* 
queiu  in  that  wilderneaa,  but  to  aecore  Gaul  againat 
the  deatructive  irruptiona  of  the  barbarians.  He  even 
enlisted  Oennaoa  in  hie  amy,  first  againat  the  Gania, 
then  againat  Pompey.  Ha  obtained  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  tboaa  taibea  only  that  lived  nearaat  to  the 
RUne,  ae  the  Ubii,  Syguibri,  Uaipatea,  and  Teoeteri. 
Thereat  of  a«rmaoy,be  waa  toU,  waa  inbalHted  by 
the  Snevi,  who  were  divided  into  100  districta,  each 
of  which  annually  sent  1000  men  in  quest  of  booty. 
They  lived  more  by  hunting  and  paatore  than  by  agri- 
eahnie,  held  their  oelda  in  common,  and  prevented  the 
appnaeh  of  fimign  wtiona  Iqr  devistatinc  Ibsic  bor- 
l«a.  Thieaeooaiiiatme,  if  it  H  appUad  to^Gw- 
mans  hi  geneial,  and  if  I?  die  100  districts  are  under- 
stood difierent  trUwa. — The  civil  ware  diverted  the 
attention  of  tbs  Romaoa  from  Garmany.  The  confed- 
eracy <^  the  SygssdHi  made  inroads  into  Gaul  with 
impuni^,  and  Anippa  ttansfaned  the  Ubii,  who  were 
mid  Mwaad  by  then,  to  Ae  wast  Hda  of  the  Rhine. 
Bat  uia  a^^ambri  having  dalaaled  Lollins,  tim  legate 
9f  Angnatos  (A.U.O.  TW),  tba  anpanr  himself  faaaU 
RSI 


enad  to  the  Rhine,  anetad  fixtifieatiOM  alaag  th« 
banks  of  this  livar  to  oppose  the  progioaa  of  Ibe  sm* 
my,  and  gave  his  atepaon  Drosoa  the  chief  *JMm«i.,| 
againet  tfawn.  This  genanl  waa  vttioiiooB  in  aavHal 
anaditioBBiandadvaaeadaabtasihaElba.  B»4mi 
A.U.G  746.  Tiberini,aftwhim,WUdMclMa{caB- 
mand  on  tha.Rhiaa  daring  two  yaais,  and  exemaad 
more  canning ihnfflMauaiBatthaGamiaM.  Haia- 
daeed  than  to  enter  the  Roman  aervica.  Tha  body* 
gnard  of  Aqgnstos  wsa  compoaed  of  Oonnans,  aad  the 
Cb«nsean  Anninina  waa  raised  to  the  dignity  d 
knight.  From  740  to  7A6,  diflteant  Rmnaa  geeiersls 
commsnded  in  those  regions.  Tiberiiu^  haviw  re- 
eaived  tba  oUaf  coBBsad  a  aaaonA  liao  (A.U.C 
756),  adfiBcad  to  tha  Elba;  and  ibe^RoiMH  ytwM 
pfobably  have  anecosded  in  making  Genway  a  Roman 
pmvinoa,  but  for  the  imprudence  of  hia  anceeeeor, 
Qointilins  Varna,  by  which  all  the  advantagaa  which 
had  been  previously  gained  were  loaL  lUm  ▼ioteot 
meaaoresforidisngi^tbemaanenandcnalama  «f  tha 
Oomaoa  pipdneod  a  ganaal  cpwyaw,  hiaiid  by  tha 
<%aiueeaa  Annbiiaa,  who  bad  aeaaifafl  hie  adnealiaB  in 
Rome.  Decoyed  with  thres  kgiona  into  the  farvat  of 
TeMoberg,  Vams  waa  attacked  and  deatn^ed  wUh  his 
anny.  A  few  fugitives  only  were  saved  by  tha  logata 
Aaprenae,  who  was  stationed  with  three  lenons  in  tha 
viciniu  of  Cologne.  The  coneeqaeoce  of  uia  vidoay, 
ninad  by  the  Germans  A.D.  9,  was  iba  hiaa  of  all  iha 
Koman  posaeaaiona  beyond  the  Rhine ;  the  fmtreae  of 
Aliso,  built  by  Drums,  was  deatroyed.  The  Chemsci 
then  became  the  principal  natkm  of  Geanany.  Poor 
yeara  after,  the  Roonna,  under  the  eonwiand  of  Oer- 
maoicna,  made  a  new  ei^edition  against  ths  OsnsMas ; 
bat,  notwithstanding  the  valour  and  m^taiy  skill  of  tha 
young  hero,  he  did  not  aocceed  in  ra^ataUiafaiiiB  tha 
Rraian  dominion.  The  Aomana  than  leooonced  tha 
project  eabjunling  tha  Oanaans,  whoaa  invaaiaaa 
thay  eaaily  repwiad,  and  againat  any  aeritme  atta^ 
fi»m  whom  tlwy  were  eecnnd  hf  the  intenul  diasat^ 
eions  wdiich  had  ariaen  in  Oarmany,  Manrindnoa,  wfao 
had  bean  edacated  at  the  court  of  Aivnatue,  had  anita^ 
parUy  by  persoaaton  and  parUy  by  Anoe,  eeveral  S»- 
evian  troea  into  a  coalitiOD,  which  is  known  toiilsa 
the  aama  of  tba  Maicomaanie  eonfadasaejr.  At  tha 
bead  of  diia  pewaifiil  le^oa^  ho  stacked  Ihe  g|r«at 
kingdom  of  the  Bwi,  in  tbe  aootbam  part  af  BotMiaia 
and  Francania,  conquered  it,  and  founded  a  fcnaidaMa 
atate,  whose  authority  extended  over  the  Mamomaiua, 
Hetmnnduri,  Qusdi,  Longobardi,  and  Seaanoaaa,  and 
which  waa  Ma  to  sand  TO,000  ^Jiting  maa  into  tba 
field.  Angnatna  bad  oidarad  Imrine,  with  iwriea 
legiona,  to  titaek  Marabodoos  and  daslroy  hia  paw>> 
er ;  but  a  general  rebellion  in  Dalmatia  obliged  hiia  to 
conclude  a  dissdvaatageoaa  peaces  The  disaalan 
which  afierw&rd  belell  the  Rosiana  in  tha  wcat  ol 
Germany,  (mvented  them  from  ranewing  thair  at- 
tempta  agunat  the  Marcomanni,  who  ventond  to  make 
frequent  ineuraione  into  the  sonthem  parte  of  Gamtt- 
ny.  Two  powerful  nations,  therefore,  now  eiiataJ  in 
Germany,  Um  MaicomaBni  and  tba  Cbanad,  v^m^ 
howem,  soon  became  en^ged  in  diapotea.  On  tin 
one. hand,  the  Longobardi  and  Semnones,  disgnated 
with  the  oppresaiona  of  Marobodans,  deserted  bia  con- 
federacy and  joined  the  Chemaei ;  and,  on  ths  other, 
Ingniomems,  the  uncle  of  Arminiaa,-  having  bec—ae 
jewos  of  hia  nephew,  vrantovar  to  IfaiebodwM.  AS^ 
ttr  tha  war  batwaea  tba  twosivab  bad  been  canied  em 
f^  a  conaidanble  thna,  aoconliag  ta  the  nlaa  af  tke 
mtlitaiT  art,  which  Arminius  and  BCarobodaaa  had 
lauDed  in  the  acbot^  of  the  Romaiu^  lit»  vietovy  at 
last  remained  with  the  Cberoaei.  Tiicnaa,  instavd  ol 
assisting  Manboduua,  who  had  aolicited  his  help,  ua 
sligatad  Cato^da,  king  of  Uie  Goths,  to  fall  umb  hna, 
forced  him  to  leave  his  ooonirr, -aud  to  eeek  nfmge 
widk  tbe  Romans.  Catualda,  bowevMr,  aoon  •xpmt* 
anead  tlM  aama  fata  from  Iba  Hannundori,  wb»  mm 
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rut  u  the  prjieifMl  tribe  ftmong  the  MticothBdiu. 
Cbeniect,  after  the  kns  of  their  gre.it  leader,  Ar> 
•miiiB,  A.D.  SI,  fell  fTom  their  high  nnk  among  the 
GemutB  natioDS.    Weakened  by  tntenial  diseenaiona, 
ib^  finally  leceiTod  a  king  from  Rome,  bjr  die 
of  lubeoa,  who  wae  the  ImK  deeeendUit  of  AnDinhw. 
Dams  hit  rein       anmriled  wMi  their  ednfedep> 
ate*,  ia  WgMMrdt,  and  eoA  toed  bia^;Bifieant  tribe 
OB  l^e  Mt3  aide  of  tibe  -HenTidan  fonot   On  the 
otbn  band,  tae  CattI,  who  lived  In  dMweatem  part  of 
GanMn7,nMeintouDpoitanc«.  The  FVirfana  rebelled 
OB  aeooaDt  of  •  tribote  imposed  Upon  tbem  by  the 
RoauM^  and  were  with  diffleidty  orapowoed ;  whilo 
the  Oatti,  on  the  Upper  lUuM,  nide  repoited  naivha 
fw  Urn  ftnwen  fiifliiiiamnnThii  frpjnwiti  hinli  Titnt 
pnie,  hewew,  was  hamUod  by  Galba,  who  eompeD- 
od  dmto abandon  Ae  conntiy  between  the  Lehn,  the 
Maine,  and  the  Hfakte,  which  was  distriboted  among 
Romen  vetefana.   Bigfateen  years  later  a  dispole 
aiese  betwecB  tlM  Hemmadari  and  Cattit  on  aeeonU 
of  the  Mltyhun  af  d>e  Fkaneoniaa  Saalo.  MeaB* 
whilo  the  nimemae  eompniloBt  of  Mwobodwa  and 
Catnalda,  brnnug  settled  on  the  north  of  the  Danube, 
between  the  rrren  Gran  and  Monvs,  had  foonded  na- 
iler VaDnius,  whom  ftey  had  nceiTed  u  kit^  from  the 
Ronans,  a  new  lungdom,  whiefa  began  to  grow  op- 
pnasiTe  to  the  ooighbonrin^  tribes.   Althongfa  Van- 
aina  had  entered  into  an  tllunee  with  Uie  Sarin atian 
biTCBi  he  was  orerpoweted  by  the  miited  arms  of 
Ihe  MenMBdori,  Lygii,  and  western  Qaidi  (A.D. 
60),  and  wis  con^lled  to  fly  for  refiige  to  the  Rtt> 
msns.   Hia  seo-in-Iaw,  Sidot  was  new  at  the  head  of 
the  goremnent   He  was  a  friend  of  the  Roraana,  and 
reo«red  imptntant  serricee  to  Vespesian.   In  the 
West,  the  p«n*er  of  the  Romans  wae  shaken  Inr  the 
Botan,  so  that  tiisy  nahitiined  tbennelTee  with  the 
peolescdifiBritjr.  Amrnowbnik«onl,thatwaetaiw 
rasladend^wMi AedownftUof Rone.  TheSMvi, 
hanvnttadted  fay  the  I^i,  aaked  for  asKBtance  from 
DmiitlB^  who  aent  then  lOO-borsenasD.   Bach  pal- 
uy  saetenis  only  offended  Ae-  Snevi.   Entering  into 
an  allianee  with  the  lazyge,  in  Daeta,-  they  threuened 
Paaocmia.   Domitian  waa  defeated.   Nerva  cheeked 
them,  and  Tajm  gained  a  eotaplete  vielon  oyer  tbem. 
Bnt,  bom  die  time  of  Antonimn  the  pfatuoofdior,  Ae 
fiaoieo  of  war  eoetinaed  to  blaze  hi  those  regions. 
The  RsMO  eanpire  was  perpetually  harassed,  on  two 
aide*     the  haiWrianB,  on  one  side  by  a  number  of 
Bnuill  tribes,  nho^  preaaed  by  the  Goths,  were  forced 
to  invade  Dseia  in  quest  of  new  habitations.  IV 
aontbem  Kgians  wore  asngned  to  tbem  in  order  to 
pacify  then.   Bat  a  war  of  ntoie  moment  was  c«r- 
lied  on  «rinat  Robw  on  the  olker  dde,  by  the  united 
tereas  or  ibe  Mareouann!,  Hennnodori,  and  Qoadi, 
whtdi  la  commonly  called  the  Marcomsnnie  war. 
Harene  Anrelioa  fought  agaiuBt  them  to  the  end  of  bis 
Ufe,  and  Com  modus  bovglit  a  peace,  A.D.  180.  MeeO' 
time  the  Catit  devasUted  Gan)  and  Rhatia,  the  Cho- 
raaet  fatead  the  Longobardi  back  to  the  Elbe.  A.D. 
no,  new  beAarians  appeared  la  Dscia,  tiieTislgiMhs, 
Qe|rids,  and  Hemli,  and  waged  war  against  the  Ro- 
mmt.    At  the  same  time,  in  the  ret^  of  Cancalla, 
a  tmw  conMoiaey  appeand  id  the  soothern  part  of 
Oi—y,  the  Alemanni,  conaistnig  rf  Ifltevonisn 
trioea.    Rone,  hi  order  to  defintd  its  nwhiceB  sgainst 
iIhb,  aveeted  the  femons  Valhm  RomKnonm, 
nnns  of  whieh  are  still  visible  from  lazthaoasn  to 
(EhriofMi.    But  the  power  of  the  Romans  sank  noie 
aad  man,  paMh  by  the  incesBsnt  atroggle  ag»iiMt  the 
Uaifceriana,  partly  of  internal  agitaMoDB.   At  lbs  tfane 
wbeo  the  mwnan  power  had  been  weakened  by  cMI 
war*,  in  the  irequent  miliUry  revolutions  during  the 
govmmient  of  the  emperors,  the  Ftanks  forced  their 
mj     fiv  aa  Spain,  and  in  the  reiga  of  the  Emperor 
proboa  Uiqr  she  eonqoered  the  Island  of  Ute  Batavi. 
Tbtw  iba  fnaiu  mm  Alsmand  vtte  nnr  the  noat 


poweriiri  German  nations.  Under  Julian,  the  lormcf 
lost  die  island  of  the  Batavi,  which  waa  conquered  by 
the  Saxons,  and  the  latter  were  bumbled  by  the  armies 
of  Rome.  But  this  wbb  Rome's  last  victoiy.  In  the 
bcfliom^  of  the  Sth  centur.',  baifoarians  sssBiled  the 
RmnaQ  empire  on  all  sides.  The  Tandals,  Suevi,  ano 
Alans  oeenpied  Qatil  and  ^paln.  The  Borgnndiana 
Mewed  ^lem  to  Gaul,  the  Vingodia  to  Italy  and 
Spain  i  the  BargmidiBna  were  followed  by  the  Iraiks, 
the  Visigoths^  the  Ostr^oths,  and  these  by  the 
Longobardi.  Thn*  began  ttese  migtations  of  the  in 
nomeraUe  hosts,  that  spread  dtemaeWes  from  the  North 
and  East  Ovsr  aU  Europe,  subduing  everyththg  in  their 
eoeoM.  tlit  event  is  mlled  the  great  migration  ol 
the  natioiir.  (Enej/elopaiiaAinmeitUi,  vol.  6,  p.  462, 

"^BiMATiTotrB  Casab,  the  eldest  son  of  DrusuB  Nero 
Germsnieub,  and  of  Antonia  the  younger,  bom  B.C. 
14.  He  was  the  nephew  of  TiberhiB  and  brother  ol 
Olandius,  aftnwaid  emperor.  Attgostas,  on  adopting 
Hbeiiua,  made  tite  latter  adopt  Ue  nephew  Oermam* 
eui.  At  the  ve  of  twen^  OendanlcvB  served  with 
distinction  in  Dabnatia,  atiid  afterward  in  Pannonia, 
and,  on  his  retnm  to  Rome,  obtained  the  honoars  of 
a  triumph.  He  mdrried  Agrippina  the  etder,  grand- 
daughter of  AuguBlOB,  by  whom  he  bad  nine  children, 
among  others  CBligals,  and  Agrippina  the  younger,  the  - 
mother  of  Nero.  In  A.D.  IS,  Germanicus  was  made 
consul,  and  soon  after  be  was  sent  by  Augustus  to 
eonmind  the  l^ions  on  the  RUne.  On  die  news  ol 
the  death  of  Augustus,  some  of  the  legions  mutinied; 
while  Germanicus  was  absent  collecting  the  revenue  in 
Gatil.  He  hastened  back  to  tine  camp,  and  found  it 
one  scene  of  tumult  and  confusion.  The  young  sol- 
diera  demanded  an  tncreaae  of  pay,  die  veterans  tbeit 
diecbajge.  Th^  bad  already  driven  the  centorioDi 
out  of  the  camp.  Some  offered  their  aedstanoe  to 
laioe  Germsnicus  to  the  Bupreme  power,  but  he  re- 
jected their  oflbis  with  horror,  snd  lefi  bis  judgmont- 
sest,  heedless  of  the  clamour  and  threats  of  the  muti- 
neen.  Having  retired  with  a  few  friends  to  bis  tent, 
after  some  consultation  on  the  danger  to  the  empire 
if  the  hostile  Germans  should  take  advantage  of  the 
confusion  caused  this  sediUon  of  the  tioopa,  he  de- 
tennined  upon  exhibiting  to  the  soldiers  fietitioua  let- 
tera  of  Tiberius,  which  granted  most  of  their  demands^ 
and,  die  better  to  appease  tbem,  he  disbursed  to  them 
immediately  a  considerable  sum  by  way  of  bounty. 
He  found  Btin  greater  difficulty,  however,  in  quelling 
a  second  mutiny,  which  brokS  out  on  die  arrival  of 
legates  from  the  senate,  who  brought  to  Germanicus 
his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  proconsul.  The  soldiers 
suspected  that  tbof  came  witn  oiden  for  thwr  puniiih- 
ment,  and  the  camp  became  again  a  scene  of^  confu- 
sion. GermanieoB  ordered  his  wife  Agrippina,  with 
her  son  Caios  Caligula,  attended  by  other  officers* 
wives  and  cUldren,  to  leave  the  camp,  as  being  no 
longer  a  place  of  safety  for  them.  This  sight  affected 
and  mortified  the  soldiers,  who  begged  their  command- 
er to  revoke  the  order,  to  ponisb  guilty,  and  te 
BUreh  against  the  enemy.  Tbey  then  bwan  to  inflie* 
snmnlsry  execution  on  the  rhigleadere  of  the  mutiny, 
without  waiting  for  the  sanction  of  their  general.  A 
sihiilar  scene  took  place  in  the  camp  of  two  other 
legions,  which  were  stationed  in  anotner  part  of  the 
connliy,  under  the  orders  of  Cecina.  Availing  hini> 
self  of  the  state  of  excitement  on  the  part  of  the  sol- 
diers, Germanicus  crosBcd  the  Rhine,  attacked  the 
Maru,  the  Bructeri,  and  other  German  tribes,  and  root* 
ed  tbem  with  great  slaughter.  The  following  yesr  he 
defeated  the  Cattt,  and,  after  having  burned  their  eity 
of  Mattium  (sccordlng  to  Mannert,  Marptrg),  he  vic- 
toriously returned  over  the  Rhine.  Here  some  depu. 
tioB  of  Swestcs  appeared  before  htm,  soliciting,  in  the 
name  of  ueir  master,  his  assistance  asainst  Arminiu% 
tbeaoD'in-lawofS^festeSibyvriKnii  tcelaUei  wasbe 
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mged.  OetaisuicM  awtened  lo  nis  nacaa,  datircnd 
Mm,  and  nude  ThoueUs,  wife  of  Araiiniu*,  prisoaN. 
Armiuius  then  prepared  for  wu,  end  Oeimuuen*  col- 
ieatM  bis  forces  on  tb«  Amuia  or  £mt.  A  batUa 
•iwaed.  The  Roman  legKma  wen  elieady  needing, 
whan  Qeimuiicin  reoo  the  etteek  wilfa  ne^  Mofw, 
ud  thna  biq^ly  iverted  tiie  tout  that  tfanetened  bin. 
Aiminiot  letieated,  end  Oennanieoa  was  cogent  to  le- 
min  tiie  banks  of  the  Enu,  and  retire  with  boooai 
uDtn  a  uoDtest  which  his  annj  could  no  lesger  anatain. 
After  having  lost  another  part  of  his  troops  during  hia 
retreat,  by  a  violent  slonn,  which  wteeked  the  ms^ 
in  which  they  were  embarked,  he  reached  the  months 
of  the  Rhine  with  n  feeble  remnant  of  hia  am^*  and 
employed  the  winter  in  making  new  preparatioiia  fat 
war  against  the  Germans.  He  bailt  a  fleet  of  one  than* 
sand  Tessels,  in  wder  (o  avoid  the  diffienlt  roate  by  land 
throDgh  forests  and  OHnasaee,  and  landed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Enu.  Proceeding  thence  towards  the  Vkuraia 
or  Wettr,  ha  fband  the  Cbemsei  aeaembled  on  uie 
oppoaite  bank,  with  the  intention  of  contesting  the 
paMsge.  Neveithcteei,  he  efieeted  it,  and  fought  a 
battle  whidi  bwta  at  daybreak,  and  terminated  to  the 
•dvantago  of  the  Romans.  Oa  the  sacceeding  day 
the  Germans  renewed  Uie  contest  with  fury,  and  ear- 
lied  disorder  into  the  ranks  of  the  Romans,  but  Ger- 
.  manicuB  maintained  poseesaion  of  tim  field.  The  Ger- 
mans returned  into  ueir  fneata.  Oemanieis  ra-Am- 
bsrked,  and,  after  hnviw  azpsrieiieed  ■  laniUe  atom, 
by  which  part  of  hia  fleet  was  dissipated,  went  into 
winter-quarters,  but  not  nntil  he  had  made  another  in- 
eureioa  ioto  the  territory  of  the  MarsL  Meantime  Ti- 
beiius  wrote  repeatedly  to  hia  nephew,  that  he  had 
earned  ea>ueh  of  j^ory  in  Germany,  sod  that  he  ought 
to  return  m  Rome  to  enjoy  the  ttium[4i  which  he  had 
merited.  GermanicitB  aaked  for  another  yearto  com- 
plete the  aabjuttation  of-  Germany,  but  Tiberias,  who 
Mil  jealous  m  the  glory  at  hia  ne^ew,  and  of  hia  pop- 
nlanty  with  the  troops,  remained  inflexible,  and  Ger- 
jaanicus  was  obliged  to  return  to  Rome,  where  he 
l/iumpbed  in  the  following  year,  A.D.  17.  The  year 
after,  be  was  consul  for  the  second  time  with  Tiberina 
Umaelf,  and  was  seiU  to  the  East,  where  serious  die- 
tnrtMocae  had  tmAm  out,  with  mootexteiwivepowera. 
But  Tiberins  todi  eara  to  have  a  wald)  over  nim,  hr 
ptaeiog  in  the  govonuDont  of  ^rru  Cmana  Piao,  a 
violent  and  ambituwe  man,  who  eeeme  to  have  bean 
well  qualified  for  his  mission,  as  he  annoyed  Germani- 
cus  io  every  possible  way,  snd  his  wife  Flancina  sec- 
onded him  in  hia  purpoae.  The  frank  and  open  na- 
tmeofOenianicna  was  no  match  for  the  wily  intrigues 
of  his  enemies.  Afkot  makiiu  peace  with  Artebuna, 
kins  of  the  Parthians,  and  cahniug  other  diatorbencea 
in  toe  East,  Gennanicns  fell  ill  at  Antiocfa,  and,  aftn 
lingering  fat  aome  time,  died,  plainly  ezpreeatng  to  his 
win  too  frienda  around  him  that  he  was  the  victim  of 
the  wickedness  of  Piso  and  Planeina,  meaning  most 
{ffobably  that  soma  stow  poison  had  been  administered 
to  him.  His  wifo  Agrippma,  with  her  aoo  Caius  and 
her  other  childmti  returned  to  Rome  with  the  aabea 
of  her  husband.  Germanicas  was  geoeiaUy  and  deep- 
ly regretted.  Like  bis  iatber  Dmsus,  be  was,  whUe 
uving,  an  object  of  hope  to  the  Romans.  Ha  died 
A.D.  19,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  hia  age.  Ger- 
manicus  has  been  praised  for  his  sincerity,  his  kind 
nature,  bis  diainterestedness,  and  hia  love  of  informa- 
tioii  which  he  exhibited  in  hia  tiavela  ia  Gneee  and 
Egnt.  Hia  military  talents  %ppeu  to  have  been  of  a 
order.  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  wariike  opera- 
tiona,  he  still  found  leisure  for  literary  pursuits,  and  fa- 
voared  the  world  with  two  Greek  comedies,  some 
ffnuns,  and  a  translatioo  of  A  rat  a*  into  Latin  verse. 
The  tranalatioD  haa  come  down  to  us  in  part.  {Vid. 
Avatu  L— Tacit.,  .itm.,  1,  31,  ecff — id.,  Ann.,  S, 
t.—U.  a.,  S,  53,  9tm.—Dio  CW«m  A7,  0,  Mf; .) 
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ml.,  1,  ISS.)  l^s  circumstance  farms  at  n^ttnu 
argument  in  the  qeestion  re^wcCiDg  the  afisityb* 
twean  the  early  Germanic  and  Pernin  lacM.  (CoD- 
salt  remarks  under  the  article  Germaais,  4  1.) 

GiiOHTBt^  a  town  of  Lacraia,  to  Aa  tank  •( 
Helos,  founded  by  tbe  AchBsna  long  befmthatDn 
sion  of  the  Dariam  and  tbe  Hertotida,  and  txAm- 
qeeatly  cokmised  by  ^e  latter.  When  IWaniu  n- 
ited  Leconia,  be  fovnd  Qeronthra  in  poseeesiOD  oftlK 
Elentbero-LacoDes.  It  conuined  a  temple  sod  gnw 
of  Mara,  and  another  temfrfe  of  Apcrilo.  Hiis  sneimi 
town  is  snppoeed  to  have  been  akusted  near  Ihs  Til- 
Isge  of  ifienwt,  where  timre  are  some  veBtiges.  (Pm 
Mm.,  S,  *».— Or«MF'«  Am,  Gntee,  v^  i)  p.  tli.) 

GliBA,  L  a  city  of  AtiUa  DtMRt,  on  fiw  Skn 
Peraieoe.  It  was  enridwd  by  eommeree,  and  tbe 
principal  articles  of  trade  were  the  petfomes  kroagkt 
from  the  Sabni,  sent  np  the  Eapfantes  te  Thtpssons, 
and  aerosa  tin  desert  to  Petra.  (Plm.,  <SeM. 
ad  Niemi.,  Alex^.,  v.  107.)  'Hiis  city,  for  the  eeo- 
•tructkn  of  whose  bouses  and  ramparts  stones  of  -k 
were  need,  appeam  to  be  rcpfeeented  by  Ait  mw 
named  £^lfdh/.— II.  A  city  of  .^yptus  Infciier,  or 
lower  Ecypt,  in  the  eastem  qoaiter,  nbeot  Mkt  nuki 
from  Pemaium.  Now  {vobably  MauU.'^^.  A  ctiy 
of  Syria,  in  tbe  district  ^  Cyrriiestica,  betwsea  Be- 
thanunaria  and  Arimars,  and  near  the  EuphnM. 
Now  Sunut.— IV.  AeeoidHig  to  Ptetemy.  a  rily  aa 
dte  Island  Meninz,  in  tbe  Syrtis  Miner,  weit  at  At 
city  of  MeuiDz.  {BiMcheg  vnd  MSUtr,  WSrtai.  it* 
GeogT.,1.9.) 

Gsatm,  a  people  of  Scytbia,  in  whose  coanbyttt 
Boryatheoes  naea,  Hiekinga  of  ScytkiaweRbiinii 
in  their  tenitories.   {Hereiot.,  4,  71.) 

Gbrrhus,  a  river  of  Scvthia,  which,  acoaidjag  is 
Herodotns  <4,  68),  aeparaiod  from  the  Boiysthnn, 
near  tho  placo  as  far  aa  iriiieh  that  river  m  Art 
known,  h  flowed  towaida  A*  see,  dividing  die  t«- 
ritffliee  of  tbe  Herdsmen  from  tfaoee  of  the  Koysl  Scy- 
thiana,  and  then  f«H  Into  the  Hypaeria.  FAenlla 
makes  it  the  same  vrith  tbe  modem  JWwwy"**- 
Renndl,  however,  inclines  in  favour  of  tbl  Jwcmir 
{Gtagr.  of  Htfodouu,  p.  71.)  . 

Onf OH,  GmTfiims,  and  GwTftiiHk  %  '^^^Sl 
monster,  bom  from  the  miioa  of  ChryeaorwiA  Cdh- 
riio£.  He  had  the  bodies  of  three  rmw  imHed:  ib^ 
cohered  above,  but  hriow  tbe  loins  they  wen  divided 
into  three.    He  lived  in       iaUnd  of  Eiytbea,  n 
tbe  Sinus  Gaditenus.   Oeryon  was  the  pesseawr  «f 
remaifceble  oxen.  They  were  of  a  jpnrple  '>'>V*?* 
were  guarded  by  a  berdsniao  naaaed  EnytioD, 
the  two-headed  dog  Ortboe,  tbe  pramy  of  Eewm 
and  Typbon.   The  teMh  laboor  of  Heresies  wu  ts 
bring  the  oxen  of  Gwycm  from  tbe  ialaad  wbtwthg 
were  paatnred.   Having  reaofaed^ytfaes  in  die  soim 
cup  of  tbe  Snn-god,  he  passed  tbe  n^tt  en  HoqbI 
Abas.  Thed(^Ortiioa,diseovecineUm,flewstliui, 
but  Hercules  atmck  him  with  hi*  cFiib,  and  kiBsd  n- 
rytion  who  canm  a»  lo  hia  aid.  MmcBlina,  i^lMg 
in  tbeaamepAaoatbsoian  of  ^daa,  having  iitow 
Geiyon  of  what  bad  happened,  the  latter  pmcd  mi 
overtook  Hercules  as  be  was  driving  the  cattle  skaf 
the  river  Anthmmis.    Geryon  tbece  attadtod  Ua,  bat 
was  slain  by  bis  strows ;  and  Hwcolea,  pladag  tie  oM 
in  tbe  ci^  tnoi^t  them  over  to  tbe  Continenl  (y*^ 
Hercnlea,  where  an  ezf^anatton  ia  gioan  «(  ika  <niM 
legend  reapecting  the  ben,  wtA  coaaolt  JfdM ,  % 
5,  10.)— Aooonling  to  eome  iBcicnt  vnflar^iha  am 
of  Gnyon  were  bnraght,  not  from  tba  fahadof&5 
thee,  bat  from  Acamania.    CoosDit  on  tUa  nbiset  m 
rsmaiks  of  Creoxer  {HUi.  Ormc  Antiqmim.  Frtg^ 
p.  SI,  not.). 

GassottZovK,  a  town  of  (he  MacM,  ia  GmI;  t 
waa  afUrwaid  named  Bwwnia,  or  Bolowa,  and  ia  ao» 
AwfayiM.  It  mam  to  bo  the  aana  viA  the  Jin 
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•nt  IM^M  U  id«iiti«il  wiU)  tb«  Pflrnw  Jenu  or  imw. 
jr<^  8»  S.— Awlofi.,  Yit.  Clamd.,  17.— £iUivp.,  9, 

Gnit  Aaleniatr  ytrangw  aon  of  tb*  Empwoi 
tiniH  Serww*  mt  bnn  A.D.  190,  wid  BMd«  Cmmt 
tod  coUMfo*  with  hi*  fiHui  moi  btoUwr,  A.D.  8M. 
Tb»wiM  wailurtite  einioOMUiiee  necnrded  of  hia  ia 
Uw  4iMiBul«ritT  vl  hi*  dMpoutioii  to  that  of  hi* 
hUifir  Hd  brother,  who  were  both  erael,  while  Gsu 
Ku  difftiogiiiahod  by  fau  mildneBa  *od  kSibilitf .  H« 
is  Mid  tobvc  Mionl  timet  nproved  hit  brother  C«n> 
«1U  fee  Ua  (sonenera  to  abed  Uood,  in  cooMqaeaee 
of  which  ba  inearred  bit  mortal  hatred.  WbeD  Sefe- 
nadiil  it  Eboiacwa  {Ytrk),  AJD.  %ll,  ha  Baaed  hit 
tw«  aoot  at  hia  joiDt  raoeeMon  in  the  empiia.  The 
MUkn.iiho  ware  much  attached  to  Orta,  withatood 
all  thainaimBlioaa  of  Cataealla,  who  wished  to  reign 
akoe,  aad  ioMted  upon  aweaiing  allegiaace  to  bmi 
empeiora  logadier.  After  a  short  and  uDsneeessfal 
csieyay^  Im  two  brolhere,  with  their  mother  Jalia, 
pneeaM  to  Ro— j  where,  alku  parfbnning  A»  £i>> 
aanl  rilet  of  their  bther,  they  divided  die  impoial 
pehee  between  them,  and  at  ooe  time  thought  of  di- 
Tidiag  dH  enqHie  likewise.  Gets,  who  was  fond  of 
tBDaaiOity,  jnutosed  to  take  Asia  and  £^m»t,  and  to 
■anaeatAiAioener  Alexandiea;  but  the  Enpcess  Jo- 
b  with  leara  depraeated  the  partition,  saying  that  ahe 
eoold  hot  beer  to  part  from  either  of  her  »ai».  After 
rapaalad  Mempts  of  CeracaUa  to  maidex  Geta,  be 
Ingnadawish  to  be  reemciled  to  hia  biotbei;  and  in- 
viM  him  to  a  eonferenee  in  their  mother's  apartment. 
Geta  BDsaapeetia^f  went,  and  waa  stabbed  \n  aome 
centonona  <riion  <^rac«lU  bad  concealed  for  ue  pur- 
poae.  Hia  Mather  Julia  tried  to  ahield  him,  bnt  they 
mndeied  him  in  her  arms,  and  she  waa  stained  by  hw 
bioed,  and  woimded  in  one  of  her  hands.  This  bap- 
HaedAJ).S13.  Afkec the maider CaneaUabMaaa 
mrfiil  proscription  of  all  the  friends  of  Geta,  and  also 
•f  those  who  lamented  Ua  death  on  pabUc  gmude. 
(Sperttfn.,  YiL  GA—HmHn,  4.  1,  Mff  — 
Cs*».,  77,  %, 

GrtM,  the  name  of  a  nortltem  tribe  mentioned  tn 
Bniisn  hieto^,  inhabiting  the  eountn  on  both  banka 
ef  the  Dandw  MU  be  Mtnaiy,  and  alonff  the  weatem 
ihaiaaaf  tbeEoxine.  Tboee  who  li?ed  aonth  of  the 
Pawbe  were  heooght  into  a  kind  of  aobjection  to 
Rom  a  the  time  m  Ausnates  {Dio  CaMa.t  61} ;  and 
their  ceoBtry,  called  Seywa  Parva,  and  also  Ponlos,  is 
well  kaowB,  under  Um  latter  name,  through  the  poems 
which  Orid,  inhis  exile,  wrote  from  Tomt,  the  pkee  of 
hia  wridinn.  He  givea  in  many  paeaagca  a  dismal 
•oeonnt  of  die  ^ipeaianee  and  nunneie  m  the  Qetw, 
e^Mtially  ia  d^**  aeventh  and  tenth  of  the  fifdi  book 
of  his  TWsfat.  The  maritime  parts  of  the  conntrr  had 
been  in  farmer  times  colonised  by  the  Greeks,  and  this 
may  aeeonnt  fee  the  partial  civiliiation  of  the  Geta 
SDolh  of  the  Danube,  while  their  brethren  north  of  the 
lame  lirer  nmained  in  a  state  of  barbsriam  uid  inde> 
pendeoee.  The  Gets  are  described  by  Herodotns 
(4. 93)  ae  liffii«  fai  hie  time  eondi  of  die  late  (Ban* 
nbo).  He  ceOe  dwm  the  bimTeat  oi'  the  TtoMiana. 
The  GMhe  are  aoppoeed  to  have  had  a  common  flri- 
n  with  the  Getia.  (P/m.,  4,  11.— Mda,  8.  S.— 
ImwrnA^  d*  Beg%.  Suceet*.,  p.  60,  «• .) 

GfOAima,  the  sons  of  Colua  and  Terra,  who,  ac- 
cenbnffltf  Hesiod,  qmng  from  the  Uood  of  the  wonnd 
wfeUXtalneneeivedfroBhiaaMiSMnm;  wUleHy- 
gicMeallethem  sons  of  Taitaius  and  Tana.  Tbeyaze 
ii|MLsaulni1  aa  nf  aneommon  atatnre,  with  altaittth  pro- 
iii]iliu»ert  to  their  gigantic  aixe.  Some  of  them,  as 
CtMna.  Bnarens,  and  Gyes,  had  fifty  heada  and-one 
hendnd  enae.  The  giama  are  fabled  by  the  poeta  to 
IwTC  made  war  mmi  the  gode.  The  aoMie  of  the 
eeniiet  ie  add  to  fiare  beta  dw  peoaeda  of  Pallnw ; 
■ad  with  Ao  aid  (rf  Haeulea  the  goda  anhdned  their 
hamdMmttm.  The  printipal  chuivioae  od  the  aide 


of  the  giants  were  Fofpbyrion,  Aloyoneus,  and  fineeii. 
adua,  on  the  laat  of  whom  Mineiva  flung  die  island 
of  Sicily,  when  bis  uotions  cause  die  eruptions  of 
£tns.  (PnuL,  Fytk,  8,  16.— JH.,  Nem.,  1,  IOC.— 
Apglted.,  I,  0.)— h  ia  aaid  diat  Earth,  at  the 

destmetion  of  the  giants,  brought  forth  the  hage  Tf 
phoo  to  contend  with  tbs  gods.  The  stature  of  tm| 
monster  reached  the  sky ;  fira  flaabed  from  hia  eyee; 
he  burled  glowing  ncn  with  lond  criea  and  hiasi^ 
againat  heaven,  and  flame  and  storm  mshed  from  his 
month.  The  gods,  in  dismay,  fled  to  Egypt,  and  con  • 
eealed  themsems  ender  the  forms  of  Tationa  animak. 
Jnpiter,  however,  after  a  severe  conflict,  overcame  liim, 
and  placed  him  bencadi  JEtna.  (PimL,  Pytk.,  1, 39^ 
»4qq^Id.,frag.  Epinic.,  ^—.Sth.,  Pnm.  Y.,  9tl, 
uqq-)  Tbe  fi^ht  of  the  gods  into  Egypt  ia  a  bung- 
Ui^  attempt  at  oonneoting  the  Greek  mythology  with 
the  animal  werahip  <tf  that  coontry.  {KeigktUy't  My 
Aalogy,  p.  SflS,  teq.)  Tbe  giants  appear  lo  have  been 
nothing  mote  than  tbe  eongies  of  natnia  peiaoiufied, 
and  toe  eonfliet  between  them  and  the  gods  most  ak 
lode  to  aome  tteeaendotM  eonnlakm  of  natue  ia  veiy 
eariy  times.  {Yid.  Ijoetenia,  and  compare  .fliennan* 
uni  CrtmaMT,  Britfti  dcc^  p^  164.)-«As  regards  the 
general  qoestioai,  nepeedng  tbe  posaiUe  eocistence  in 
rarma  days  of  a  gigantic  nee,  Hneed  only  be  obaarved, 
diet,  if  their  atiucture  be  eiqi^ioaed  to  have  been  simi' 
lar  to  that  of  the  rest  of  oat  sfieeiea,  they  nuit  have 
beennMreenatareaofpoetieimagiBatien;  they  could 
not  have  existed.  It  is  found  that  die  bones  of  the 
boinan  body  are  invariably  hollow,  and,  conaeqnently, 
well  calculated  to  resist  external  violence.  H&d  they 
been  solid,  tlwy  would  have  proved  too  heavy  a  bnrd« 
for  man  to  bMr.  But  this  faoUowness,  while  it  is  ad- 
miraUy  well  fiued  for  the  poipeee  which  bis  just  been 
mentioned,  and  likewiee  aubserves  maiqr  odiar  hnpo» 
tant  end*  in  the  animal  eeonomv.  is  net  by  ai^  meana 
well  adapted  for  si^iportii^  a  heavy  anpeiinenmbant 
wdght ;  on  the  contnry,  it  renders  the  none  weaka, 
in  tbia  lemet,  than  if  die  latter  bad  been  solid.  Tbt 
mference  Iran  aU  this  ia  very  plain.  Man  never  waa 
intended  by  bis  Maker  for  a  gigantic  being,  since  his 
limbe  could  not,  in  diet  ev«it,  have  sn)^uted  bim ; 
mid,  if  giante  ever  did  aociat,  they  moat  naesessritf 
have  been  cnubadbw  their  own  weiiriit.  Or,hadthaB 
bonea  been  made  BoUd,  die  wcdsfat  their  hmbe  would 
have  been  ao  enonneaa,  that  tbeas  ktfty  bongs  must 
have  remuned  as  immoveaUe  as  atatuee.  That  many 
of  oar  speeiea  have  attained  a  very  large  aixe  is  indis* 
potable,  but  thowaU  hasaevweeen  giaata;  and  in 
all  dnee  caaea  wboM  dw  boaaa  of  gianiB  me  said  te 
bare  been  dug  np  from  the  eerih,  the  nnuine  dma  dis> 
coveved  have  been  fbnnd  to  be  merely  tboae  of  sooie 
satinet  species  of  tbe  hurger  kind  of  animals.  A  aim- 
[de  mode  of  lifia,  abundance  of  nstritioos  food,  and  a 
sdnbiious  atmoapfaera^ve  to  all  <nganie  boinga  huge 
and  graceful  ferma.  The  term  giant,  aa  used  in  scrip 
tare,  originates  in  an  wror  of  translation.  In  our  vw- 
sim  of  Mr  wrU  six  different  Hebnw  words  an  ma- 
d«ed  by  the  same  term  giant*,  wberaw  they  meii^ 
mean,  in  geneial,  pereona  of  great  eonrage,  vrieked- 
neas,  dee.,  and  not  men  of  ewxiaons  etstnie,  aa  it 
eoaaiBOidy  supposed.  Thus,  too,  when  Ntmrod  is 
styled  in  dm  Greek  veieioB  a  giant  befKO  the  Loi^ 
nothing  more  it  maeBk  than  that  he  wee  a  man  of  bk- 
tanaive  power. 
GiBBia.  Vid.  Gyadoe.  * 
OiB,  a  rirar  of  Amea,  lAUk  Pt«riamy  delineatea  ea 
equal  in  length  to  the  Niger,  die  coarse  of  eeeh  being 
pnfaebly  ehoat  1000  British  milea.  It  ran  from  east 
to  weef,  nndl  lost  in  tbe  aame  lake,  marsh,  or  desert 
as  die  Niger.  The  Anbian  geographer  Edrisi  aeema 
to  indieate  die  GAir  when  he  epaeka  of  die  Nile  of  dw 
negmea  as  raanh«  la  die  vtaaL  and  being  M  inan 
inland  esB,  in  wbiehv*Be  the  ishadmU.  Some  have 
iqipoBed  the  Gto  of  PtolM^r  to  te  die  river  of  Jlwaei^ 
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or  Wai^O^rd,  which,  jofadBg  uwtfMi  comidenibb 
rim  floiMng  Aom  Xiubt,  dbc&t^M  iUelf  into  lb* 
Nidw  Paint  ov  Kattgra,  ftnd  it  is  w  delinetted  in 
BaoBeli's  mtp ;  bnt  otbert,  aMmingly  with  better 
teuoD,  appnhewl  the  Gir  ef  Ptolemy  to  be  the  Bakf 
JCnUs  of  Browne,  in  lue  biitory  <tf  Africa. 

GuDUToait  LoDt,  combats  origiDtUy  exhibited  st 
Im  giave  of  deceased  peisoDS  at  Rome.  They  were 
Int  intiodaced  then  bj  the  Brati,  upoa  the  death  of 
Ihair  CMhar,  A.U.O.  480,  nd  Ihtir  thn  fomad  ori- 
sinal^  a  kiad  of  fanenl  aMifflee,  the  lUdea  tfaa 
osad  being  sappoaed  to  be  propitiated  with  Mood.  For 
•eme  time  after  this  tber  were  exhibited  on^  on  each 
occasions.  Snbseqoently,  however,  the  magistrates, 
to  eateitain  the  peofJe,  gave  shows  of  gladiators  at  the 
SatninaUa  and  the  ftstival  of  Minem.  Incredible 
namban  of  men  wen  destwyed  in  tfab  maimer.  Af- 
ter the  ttinfltph  of  Trajan  over  the  Daoians,  opectacle* 
of  this  kind  ware  exhHiited  for  ISS  days,  in  whieb 
KMMM  gkdiston  fought  CHadiatois  were  kept  and 
muntained  in  aeboola  by  peraons  called  fanicfa,  «ba 
porefaased  and  tnioed  them.  The  whole  mmber  mv 
ikr  one  fnisfa  was  called /omt^  Qtadiatots  were  at 
fint  composed  <rf  eapUres  and  slaves,  or  of  condemned 
makrfactow.  Bat  afkenraid  abo  Acebom  ctttsene,  in- 
doeed  by  hire  et  by  indinatioa,  fought  on  ibo  arena  ; 
some  emi  of  Dobte  birth ;  and,  vrhat  ii  itil]  more  won- 
decfiil,  women  of  rankr  and  dwarfc.  Whsntherewen 
io  be  any  shows,  hanilbiUB  wen  cdcslated  to  give  do- 
ace  to  the  pet^,  md  to  mention  the  place,  nnmber, 
'ime,  and  every  cjreoBmtance  nqnisite  to  be  known. 
When  they  wan  fint  Immht  ^loo  the  areM,  they 
mlkad  nmod  the  ^ae*  iiith  gnat  pOBp  and  aoleouiity, 
and  after  thai  Ih^  wan  matched  in  Mnal  win  with 
neat  ucaty.  Tuy  liBt  had  a  sldnmsb  wiUi  wooden 
Iks,  called  ruidt  m  armm  kuarim.  After  thia  the  tX- 
^active  we^ena,  soeb  as  sworda,  daggm,  dec.,  called 
tm«  iservMrw,  wan  given  thmn,  and  the  signal  fin 
.he  engsoement  was  given  by  the  soond  of  a  tnupet 
A*  tbay  had  all  pnvmisly  bmod  tbemelvea  to  contend 
■ill  the  last,  the  fi^t  was  Uoody  and  obstinate ;  and 
when  oiM  sjgnifiea  his  eabmission  by  sorrendming  his 
ansa,  Iha  victor  was  not  permitted  to  grant  him  hia  Kfe 
withoot  ihe  leave  and  approbation  of  the  mnhitnde. 
This  waa  done  by  pressing  down  Uieir  thumbs,  with 
tbe  hands  clenched.  On  the  contratTi  if  the  pe(^>Ie 
wished  him  alaii^  they  turned  their  uiumbo  upward. 
Tlie  fint  of  these  sigiis  waa  cnUed  foUieem  prinure ; 
tbe  aeeond,  pellieem  Mrtarr  Tbe  combats  of  gladia- 
tors  wen  sometimes  diffmot,  either  in  weapons  or 
dress,  whence  they  wen  genwally  diatiDgaished  into 
the  following  ordera.  Tbe  atcMlorts  wen  armed  with 
a  sword  and  boekier,  to  keep  off  the  net  of  their  antag^ 
onists,  the  rttuarii.  These  last  endeavoured  to  throw 
Iheir  net  over  tbe  head  of  theti  opponent,  and.in  tel 
nanoar  to  entangle  him,  and  prevent  him  ftom  striking. 
If  tUs  did  DM  OKCMd,  they  betook  thamoelvw  to  flight 
Their  dress  was  a  whmt  coat,  with  a  hat  lied  under  the 
chin  with  broad  riband.  Thisy  bore  a  trident  in  their 
left  hand.  The  7V<eu,  miginally  Thracians,  wen 
armed  vrith  a  falchion  and  small  roand  ^eld.  Tbe 
nyrmiUimw,  called  also  OaUt,  ftom  their  Gallledien, 
wen  modi  tin  earn*  ai  the  woiImw.  They  were, 
like  tbam,  armed  with  a  sword,  and  «i  tha  top  of  tbeir 
headpiece  lhay  woo  tbe  flgnn  of  a  fiah  emboescd, 
called  ii6pitupo(,  whence  Ihnr  name.  The  Aspfpmadb' 
wen  cornpletdy  armed  from  head  to  foot,  as  their 
name  impliea.  The  Smtmtea,  armed  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Samniloa,  won  a  large  shield,  broad  at  the 
top^  aod  gtowjuff  Bwn  narrow  at  the  bottom,  mom 
tonnniently  to  oafiMid  die  upper  parte  ti  tbe  body. 
The  eitedi^  geDetalljr  feo^t  from  the  etsedum,  or 
chariot  used  by  the  anaent  Oarie  and  Britoaa.  The 
awda6««,  latmami,  fought  on  horaebaek,  with  a  bel- 
mel  that  covered  and  defended  their  frees  and  eyes. 
Hence  ndaAMintM  mort  jwfiiara  is  to  fight  hmi- 


Mded.  Tha  muiXani  engaged  In  Ot  aftameoa, 
rba  fottvlatita  were  men  of  gnat  akiU  mid  w^Mii- 
enee,  and  aodk  aa  wen  genwally  preduoed  by  tha 
emperora.  The  JlteeUt  wen  maintained  oat  cmT  the 
emperor's  treasui^,  JUciu.  The  dimMekari  fboght 
wtta  two  sw<Mrds  m  their  hands,  whence  their  nans. 
Ai^  these  cruel  adiibitioni  bad  been  eootimied  fbt 
the  amuaement  of  the  Roman  p<^iibca,  tbej  nett 
abolished  by  Constaattno  tbe  Gnst,  nesr  600  ycm 
from  their  fint  insttatkm.  Timy  wen,  howevsr, » 
vived  under  the  nfgn  of  ConttuitiM  Mid  hia  two  t» 
Cessna,  but  Hononns  for  ever  pot  an  cod  l«  tbaai 
cruel  batbaritiea.  * 

GLitrok,  I.  a  dangfater  of  Croon,  king  of  Corinth, 
callad  alao  CreSaa,  manied  to  Jaaon  after  bis  sepn- 
tron  ftom  Medea.-~JI.  A  fountain  at  Cwinth,  wUeh 
was  said  to  have  reedvsd  iu  name  from  Glance,  wit 
threw  hsraeir  tiM  it  in  order  to  be  fteed  from  the  aa- 
ehantraents  of  Medaa.   (P<mm.,  3,  3.) 

Oljuoq*,  J.  son  of  Hipnoloehns,  and  grandaon  of 
B«n«n^>hon.  He  was,  wiUi  Saipadon,  Indw  of  iba 
Lyeian  aoxiliariea  of  King  Priam.  Upon  the  discov 
ery  made  on  the  field  of  baule  by  him  and  Diomede, 
that  their  gtandfethsn,  Bellerophon,  king  of  Eri»rn  oi 
GoriRtb,  and  GGnens,  king  oi  ^totia,  had  been  w- 
nmfcaU*  for  their  (Hendsbip,  they  mntually  agreed  to 
esebaoge  di^amioar,  that  of  Olaucas  being  offfM, 
and  that  of  Diomede  of  braes.  Hence  arose  the  ftov- 
Bib,  "  It  is  tbe  ezcbange  of  GtsDcDS  snd  Diomede," 
to  dMiote  inequalihr  in  thhiga  presented  or  ezchsnged 
Glaocns  was  ^ain  Dy  Aj*'-  (H(nK.,A,6,  ll9,im 
—Vhrg.,  Mn.,  6,  4e3.)~n.  A  sea  deity,  prob^ 
only  another  form  of  Poseidon  or  Neptune,  whow  mb 
he  is,  according  to  some  aceounls.  (fiiwntA^s,  ^ 
Alhtn.,  7,  p.  SM.)  Like  tbe  marine  goda  in  ge&ml, 
be  bad  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  and  we  find  him  appta- 
ing  to  the  Argonaott  (itjfoU.  JU.,  1,  ISIO,  tef.),  and 
to  Menelaus  (Atrip.,  Orett.,  850,  leqq.),  and  telliDg 
them  vriiat  had  haj^ned,  or  what  was  to  haj^ien.  la 
later  timea,  milon  were  conthraally  making  nports  af 
his  soothnying.  (Pautm.,  9,  3S.)  Some  said  tfast 
be  dwril  with  uie  Nenides  at  Delos,  where  be  gave  re- 
sponses to  aH  who  aougfat  them.  {Aritltt.,  n.  Atien., 
L  e.)  Aeeordir^  to  otb«i,  he  visited  each  year  sll 
the  blea  and  coasts,  vrith  a  tnfn  of  monsters  of  the 
deep  (xfrea),  and,  unseen,  foretold  in  the  iUa- 
lect  all  kinds  of  evil.  The  6shennen  wstiAed  fcrUi 
approach,  and  endeavonred  Irr  batlnga,  pnyar,  and  fit- 
mlgations  to  avert  the  ruin  with  which  bia  prophecy 
menaced  the  ftuita  and  cattle.  At  timea  he  was  sen 
among  the  wavea,  and  his  body  appoored  covered  with 
muscws,  seaweed,  and  stones.  He  waa  heard  no- 
more  to  lament  his  fate  in  not  being  able  to  die.  {Pit., 
S£p.,  10,  611.— SeM.,  ad  ^w.}— Thia  last  eircvm 
stance  refers  to  the  common  pragmatic  history  cf 
(Hauciis.  He  waa  a  flaberman,  H  la  anid  (Ptmna-* 
L  c— Ovid,  Mtt.,  IS,  904,  amf .).  oT  An^edoo,  in 
Bootta.  Obeerviiv  one  day  the  firii  which  he  had 
eaoght  and  thrown  on  the  giMS  to  bite  it,  snd  then  to 
jump  into  tbe  eea,  his  enrioai^  excited  him  to  taste  it 
also.  Immediately  on  hia  doing  ao  he  fbUovnd  Ihnr 
example,  and  thus  became  a  eea*god.  Anodw  so 
count  made  him  to  bava  obtained  wa  immortaGtv  by 
tasting  the  gnas,  which  had  levived  a  ban  he  bac  rtm 
down  in  .£tolia.  (lV«eMd.,  t^.  AOm.,  I  c)  He 
waa  also  nid  to  buTe  built  and  atoared  the  Argo,  sad  to 
have  been  made  a  god  of  the  aea  by  Jnpiier  during 
die  voyage.  (Pottu,  m.  Atlitn.,  I.  c.)  An  aceoaX 
of  the  story  of  Us  love  for  Seylla  will  be  found  und« 
tbe  latter  article.  {KagMey'$  M^fUtalogy,  p.  MS. 
teqq.y-Ml.  A  son  of  Stoydms,  king  Connth,  by 
Merope,  tbe  daughter  of  Atlae,  bora  at  Potaiv,  a  vil- 
lage of  Bmotia.  According  to  one  aeeoont,  he  re* 
stramed  Ms  mares  from  having  intercourse  with  llw 
steeds ;  upon  which  Tenns  insiHred  die  former  wKk 
aoeh  fury,  that  dioy  two  Us  body  to  piecoa  as  bi  n 
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lOLad  firom  Ike  nmov  which  Adreatui  btd  celebratfld 
■  boDOur  ofhu  mUiw-  Anotbei  vcnion  of  Um  otoiy 
wakm  thm  to  bane  tan  mid  aftei  eating  «  certain 
dut  It  PotatB.  {Etymd.  Mag^  s.  v.  UoTviadeg. — 
ifam,  /oi..  a6Q.— Virgil,  Oeorg.,  3,  268.— ifctnu, 
aiYvg^l  e.—Palapk.,  J£  Inend.,  c.  36.~ScheL  ad 
Ea^  Phm.,  1 141.)— IT.  A  Ma  of  Minoe  toi  Fw> 
ipfaM,  who,  ponaing,  when  a  cUId, «  motue,  fell  iato 
a  TeMtl  of  TCuy  end  wm  miotbNed.  Hia  jatlwr, 
monot  of  hie  nla,  cnutilted  the  mecle  to  know 
■Am  was,  and  received  for  answer  that  there  waa 
a  thiee-coloaied  cow  in  his  herd,  and  that  he  who  could 
baat  tall  wbptabe  wai  lika,  coald  netwe  hia  eon  to  life, 
na  aooihwiywi  «m  all  aaaembtod,  and  Fdvidiw, 
d»  iw  of  CMnanay  aaid  tlHtl  bar  etrioor  waa  tnat  of 
dw  haira  of  the  briw,  green*  rod,  and,  laatly,  bUch. 
Minoa  Ommaaa.  deaired  him  to  find  his  aoo ;  and 
Fo^ridns,  by  hia  diill  in  divinatioo,  diacoaered  where 
be  waa.  Uiaoa  then  ordered  him  to  natere  him  to 
Ue;  and,  m  his  den  taring  bia  ino^wdty  ao  to  do, 
dMt  hin  Bp  in  a  chamber  with,  the  body  <^  hia  ebiU. 
'Whib  hen,  the  aootheayer  saw  a  serpent  amroach 
the  body,  and  be  stinck  and  killed  it.  Anotner  im- 
aediatsly  appeared,  and  seeing  the  firat  one  dead,  te- 
tiied,  and  came  back  aoon  alter  with  a  plant  io  ita 
■ODlh,  and  laid  it  on  the  dead  one,  which  instantly 
eaiBe  to  life.  Polyidvs,  by  empbying  the  aeme  berb^ 
neoreied  the  child.  Minos,  before  Iw  lot  him  depart, 
taaiatcd  on  hia  mmmimiratiny  his  art  to  Glaaena.  He 
U  ao ;  but,  aa  be  waa  takng  teava,  he  desired  fata 

Ciil  10  afit  into  bis  mootb.  Glaacns  obqred,  and 
t  the  mamosy  of  all  b«  had  learned.  (AjHiUed.,  3, 
S,  1. — TKtts.,»d  Iyc.,811.)  Hyginna  makaa  him  to 
ban  been  rertoied  to  life  jfiacalapina.  (Hygin., 
Pott.  Attrm.,  %,  U.) 

Glabcvs  Siinia,  a  golf  of  Lycia,  at  tlie  bead  of 
wbieb  stMd  ilw  aXj  of  Tebniasiia  or  JKuri,  iriimce 
■  BBciaBt  liaei  Um  gnlf  waa  annetiBBeB  also  called 
Saos  lWiiusHas,aad  whaaBe  eomee  likewise  ita  mod- 
am  nam^  GvUotMMeri. 

Oloti.  or  Clota,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  the  Clyde, 
U&ig  into  the  Glota  iE^narinm,  or  Frith  of  Clyde. 

GuTU,  •  town  of  Apulia,  the  same  aa  ^^tia, 
Ae  naate  baoiv  merely  amirtcnad  bj  driving  the  ini- 
tio voweL   (rid.  Egnatia.) 
Gnaea.    Vid.  CiSdne. 
GmMua.    Vid.  Cnoaos. 

GoBETia,  a  PsrsiaB,  em  of  tba  aevoa  noblaman 
wbo  eotmfini  againat  the  nsapac  Smev^  (Vid. 
Dahns.) 

GoMrai,  a  ci^  of  Tbeasaly,  of  conaiderable  atreo^h 
and  ioapoitaace,  and  tbe  key  of  the  country  cm  the  atda 
•f  ^liim   Itwas  utnataoo  the  bordera  of  the  Atha- 
BMnea,  and  waa  ooeupiad  by  that  pe<^le  not  bng  be- 
fcie  (hoibattle  of  CynoscepMn.    Wben  CBsax  enter- 
ed Hiaaaaly,  aftw  bis  joining  Domitins  at  ^^gitmm, 
the  inhabitants  of  Gomphi,  aware  of  hia  failnre  at  Dyr- 
riMchiom,  cloeed  dteir  g&tes  against  him ;  the  waUs, 
bowwov,  wcr*  presently  scaled,  uotwithatanding  their 
mmt  h^g^  aad  tba  tomt  waa  gtrea  np  to  jmndetr. 
fa  hia  aecoanl  of  this  event,  Cmbi  deacribea  GonpU 
as  a  taigs  and  ^^mlent  ci^.   (BeU.  Cre.,  8,  80.-^ 
Compana  Afpiit,  B.  C,  3,  84.)   The  Greek  geogra- 
pher Ualetioa  fiacet  it  on  tlia  modem  site  of  Stagtnw, 
ei  K^imimeki  aa  it  ts  called      the  Turks  (Geogr.,  p. 
S88);  hot  PcKiqnevilla  waa  mformed  that  ita  ruins 
wn*  to  be  seen  at  a  place  called  Clatetra,  not  far 
bom  Stmgmu.   (Vol.  3,  p.  389.) 
GoHivaa,  one  of  the  AntiaoBi.   (Fad.  Gonni.) 
Owmi,  a  town  of  Tbeesaly,  twenty  milea  fiom  La- 
liau,  aeeotdiag  to  Livy  (36, 10),  and  ebwe  to  the  en- 
tnaee  of  the  gorge  of  Tempo.   It  was  stronglv  forti- 
fied by  PavMi  in  bis  firat  campaign  against .  tae  Ro- 
maiM,  wbo  aoade  no  alton^  to  render  themselvea 
tnaatero  of  Una  key  of  Macedonia.   (Lts.,  43,  64.) 
ituiia«ii—.  wmiainifl^^TTnirtiT  TTiTimViHr  Vtrm  hm. 


aince  Stephanna  of  Bnantium  gives  it  aa  tba  atfttM 
derivative  of  Gonni.  The  acbolust  on  I^oophron  'v, 
904X  in  commenting  on  a  paasage  of  the  poet  when 
thia  town  is  alluded  to,  aaya  it  was  also  called  Oo> 
nnaaa.    {Cramer^s  Awsimt  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  860.)  . 

GoaoLXi,  mooniauia  in  Armenia,  where  the  Tigait 
riaea. 

GoxDiiMtis^  I.,  Huooa  AicTOininn  AraiOAHOff, 
bora  dutiog  the  reign  of  the  firat  Aotoune,  of  one  of. 
the  moat  Uluatrioua  and  wealthy  ftnilieaof  ^ne,  mtdt 
hitnaelf  very  popular  during  his  qowetoiahip  by  hia  mu- 
nificence, and-  the  large  aoma  which  be  apeut  in  piori- 
ding  gaxnes  and  otheiaauiaanHita  fat  the  penrfo.  He 
alao  cnbivoed  Ulantnie,  and  mate  aawal  poeni, 
among  otbeia  one  in  whieb  be  celebiated  Ibo  virtnea 
of  the  two,  Antoninee.  Being  intmsted  with  tbe  gov- 
enuDflot  of  aa  wal  province^ .  be  condocted  biiuaelf  in 
such  a  maimer  as  tci  gain  nniTarssl  approbation.  He 
waa  proconsnl  of  Africa  .A.D.  237.  When  an  inaur- 
rection  broke  out  in  that  ptovioce  asahtat  Maximinue, 
on  account  of  his  ezaclioaa,  and  tbe  uaorgenta  ealitted 
Goidianna  as>empen>r,  be  prayed  eameuly  to  be  ex- 
cuaed,  on  account  of  bis  age,  boii^  then  peat  eighty, 
and  to  be  flowed  to  die  in  ptec* ;  bat  the  inaurgenla 
threatening  to  kijl  him  if  he  refueed,  he  accepted  the 
peiilona  dignity,  naming  his  son  Gordianna  as  his  col* 
taagne,  and  bou  made  uair  aolemn  entry  into  Cartbaga 
amid  ontveraal  ^iplanae.  Tbm  aenate  cheerfully  con- 
AnDod  the  eleotiim,  proclaiming  tbe  two  Qordiaai  aa 
•n^Mcon,  and  daehriBg  Msriimana  and  hia  aon  lo  b« 
enemieB  to  their  comtiy.  MeantinM^bowoTMr,  Cqiel 
liaooa,  governor  of  Maniitania,  eoUeeted  troope  in  fit 
vour  of  Maziminus,  and  marched  agaiast  Cartbua. 
Tbe  voui^er  Gordianna  earns  oat  to  opnoee  bim.  bui 
was  defeated  and  killed,. and  his  aged  fauwr^  on  |ean»r 
iiw  the  aad  tidings,  straogled  Uawelf.  Their  reiga 
bM  not  lasted  tw«  noDtha  altogelb«,  yet  they  wma 
greatly  reoreLted,  on  eeeanat  of^lbwr  personal  qnaUf 
ties,  umI  ute  hopes  which  tbe  people  had  jbondad  on 
them.  {CejitoC,  ViL  GenUan.  TV.)— II.  M.  Anto. 
uius  Africanua,  aon  of  Gndianos,  was  ins  true  lad  In 
Serenua  SamonicBs,  wbo<  lafk  bin  his  libniy,  whin 
coQsieted  of  63,000  volnmea.  He  waa  well  iaformed, 
and  wrote  sevwal  works,  but  was  intemperate  in  bn 
pleasures,  which  latter  oircomatanoe  aeema  to  have 
tecmamended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  Enuwror  Heli> 
ogabalos.  Alenndw  Sevens  advanced  him  snbee- 
quMtly  to  the  cbnaulahip.  He  afterward  passed  iotc 
Africa  as  lieutenant  to  bis  father,  and,  when  the  latta 
was  elevated  to  the  throne,  ahared  that  dignity  with  him. 
But,  after  a  reign  of  not  quite  two  month*,  ha  felt  ia 
battle  at  tbe  age  of  forty-six,  unJnat  CapeUiauns,  a 
partisu  of  MarinamisL  {Vid.  Goidiasnsb  L— 
tofimts,  ViL  GonliaK.  TV.)— IQ.  MABOVaAimiaiim 
Pnra,  gnudaoo,  on  the  mother's  aide,  of  the  elder  G«- 
dianua,  and  nephew  of  GMdianus  the  yooiwer,  waa 
twelve  yeara  of  age  when  he  waa  proclaimed  Ciasar  by 
geoanl  acclamation  of  the  people  of  Rome,  after  the 
news  bad  ainvad  of  tbe  deetb  of  the  two  Gerdiani  is 
Aliica.  The  senata  named  hha  eoUsagse  of  tba  two 
new  empenia  Mazhnna  and  BalUnBs,  but  in  tbe  ftl* 
lowing  year  (AD.  888,  aoc<»ding  to  Blair  and  oibac 
chronologers)  a  mutiny  of  tbe  pnatuian  soldiers  UMk 
place  at  Rome,  Balbinua  and  Maximus  ware  mnrdeiei, 
and  the  boy  Gordianus  waa  jvoclaimed  emponr.  Hia 
dtapoeition  waa  kind  and  amiaUe,  but  at.  the  begii^ 
ning  of  bis  zeign  he  tnisled  to  tbe  insiBuatims  of  ■ 
certain  Manma  and  otbes  freednwn  of.tte  palaeo,  -mkc 
abnaed  bia  confideoea,  and  committed  many  acta  of 
injoattee.  In  the  aeoond  yeu  of  hia  reign  a  nvoU 
brok*  ont  in  Africa,  where  a  certain  SabiniantM  was 
proclaimed  emperor,  but  the  insurrection  was  soon  f>al 
dovra  by  the  goveroot  of  Mauritania.  In  tbe  ft^owmg 
year,  Qordianua  being  cmsul  with  Claudius  FonqMU 
nos,  manied  Furia  Sabina  TrsnqniUina.  dangfatc* 
Misilhaus,  a  nan  of  tba  ^taat  ftuaatl  mcv' 
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•m  titan  plicad  at  the  b«ad  of  the  empno^n  gnaida. 
Miaitfaeiw  ducloaedl  to  Gwdianaa  tha  ougneand  cob* 
daet  of  Mauraa  md  bia  frienda,  wba.wan  ii—iadialely 
daprifod  of  their  oAcei  ud  dcivan  amy  feam  eooft 
Fioa  that  moBwnt  Oordtanu  placed  in^Uctt  tnwt  in 
his  rathec-in-law,  o*  whon  the  aaoata  confeirad  the 
title  of  "  Guardian  of  ifae  Republic."  In  the  tMrt 
rear,  newa  came  to  Rome  that  the  Peraiana  ander 
Sapor  had  inraded  Maet^MMamiat  had  occapiad  Niribia 
ma  Cufba,  antond  Sjrrii,  and,  aeooidiBg  to  Capino- 
linna,  Ind  latoi  Antiooh.  GoidUiraa,  reaolviag  to 
march  in  paraon  egaiBat  thia  fonatdabla  anaaay,  opnwd 
Ibo  temple  of  Janoa,  acoor^ng  to  an  aaeiant  euatom 
wlacfa  had  been  lontf  diattacd,  and,  setttng  ont  fjom 
Rome  at  the  head  of  a  choice  anny,  tookbiB  way  by 
lUyricnm  and  M<Mia,  wfaera  ha  defeated  the  Qotha 
and  Sannatiana,  and  drove  lham  bayond  the  Duobe. 
In  tiw  plaina  of  Thiaea,  hnmw,  na  eneooDtnad  ai>- 
otber  tribe,  iho  Alui,  fiom  wImnd  ha  ananoneed  a 
chadt;  battha^baviwataonliiadtoinrMthatMnth, 
Oofdianue  croaaad  the  Hellaapont,  and  landed  in  Aaia, 
whence  he  proceeded  uto  Syria,  delinted  Antioch, 
defeated  the  Peraiana  in  aoTeial  battlea,  retook  Niaibia 
»d  Carrtue,  ud  drove  Sapor  back  to  tua  domin* 
iona.  The  aeoata  vatad  aim  a  triupf^  and  ^ao  a 
atatw  lo  Minlbeaa,  to  whoaa  adviea  moeh  of  tht  mm- 
eeaa  of  Oorditona  was  atlhbuted.  Unfortonataly, 
howoTar,  that  wise  eoanaelbr  died  the  followiag  year, 
not  wilhoot  aunicionsof  foul  play  baiag  raised  against 
Philippus,  an  officer  of  the  gaatda,  who  soceeeded  him 
in  the  command.  In  tbe  year  after,  A.D.  844,  Gordi- 
anus  advanced  into  tbe  Perstan  tamtory,  and  dfifisatad 
Sapor  on  the  banka  of  the  Chaboiaa;  bat  vrUie  he 
waa  nreptring  to  porane  him)  the  tnitor  Phibppos, 
who  bad  cODtrired  to  apiaad  diaeonteDt  among  tbe 
foUiers  by  attribating  their  privationa  to  the  inezpe- 
Tience  of  a  boyish  emperor,  was  proclaimed  by  the 
amy  his  collesgoe  in  the  empire.  Gordianus  con- 
Mnted,  bat  soon  after  waa  mnraered  by  the  ambitions 
Philippua.  A  monument  was  raised  to  bim  by  the 
aeldim,  with  an  inscription,  at  a  place  called  Zaiths, 
twenty  miles  east  of  toe  town  of  Circeaiam,  not  far 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Eaphratea,  which  continoed 
to  be  seen  until  it  was  destroyed  by  Licinias,  wbo 
claimed  to  be  a  deaeendant  of  Pbilipinis.  QoidiannB 
waa  about  twenty  years  old  whan  be  died.  Hia  body, 
ecndiis  to  Eotropiu,  waa  carried  to  Rome,  and  he 
•as  minwerad  ammg  iha  gods.  Hia  ahort  reign  waa 
a  ptoqMnHia  ona  for  Rmw.  (CSiyiMt,  ViL  Gord. 
Tert^Htnimt,  7, 10,  Mqq.—U.,  9,  6,  »egj.—Em- 

idIoh,  a  ci^  of  Galatia  in  Asia  Mum,  on  the 
rim  Sangirias,  a  little  to  tbe  east  of  Peaainns.  Hera 
waa  piaservad  tbe  famoos  Grotdisn  knot  which  Alex- 
ander cat.  (Vid.  Oordioa)  This  place  chai^jed  iu 
same  hi  the  nrgn  of  Atuoatiia  to  Jnlii^lis,  which  was 
given  it  by  Cleo,  a  leader  of  aone  pradatary  bands  in 
Aia  qnartflf.  After  tbe  batde  of  Actiom,  he  declared 
for  Augaatas ;  and  being  thoa  lefk  in  safe  poasaaaion  of 
tUs  city,  which  waa  his  bittiiplace,  changed  its  name 
oat  of  compliment  to  the  memory  of  Cwur.  (JuttiK, 
11, 7.— I4V,  38, 18.— Owrt.,  &,  I.— Jfannsrt,  Gei^., 
woL  6,  pt.  9,  p.  78.) 

Ooanus,  a  PbrygiaD,  who,  tboofj^  origmally  a  peas- 
ant, was  ra^ed  to  ue  throne.  Dndng  a  sedition,  the 
Fluygiana  consulted  the  Made,  tad  were  told  that  all 
&K\  troubles  would  cease  aa  soon  as  they  chose  for 
their  kii^  tbe  first  man  they  met  going  to  the  temple 
of  Japiter  mounted  on  a  chariot.  Gofdiua  was  the 
object  of  their  choice,  and  he  immediately  coDsecmted 
Us  chariot  in  the  temple  of  JofHtec.  The  knot  iriiieh 
lied  the  yoke  to  the  draoght-ttea  waa  made  in  aoehan 
•rtfid  miJDer,  that  the  ends  of  Ibo  and  oodd  not  ba 
pCTCeived.  From  this  eirenmatanee,  a  report  waa  soon 
spread  that  the  empire  of  Asia  was  prooiised  Inr  the 
ancle  to  him  that  eoald  ootia  the  Gordias  knot. 
■UB 
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Alexander,  in  hia  ooaqvest  of  Ana,  paiied  by  OtHk 
am;  and  as  be  wished  to  leanBodiingnndaaiirtitek 
might  inoira  hia  aoldien  with  coongs,  and  Mkehis 
ennniea  oelieTa  that  be  waa  bom  to  caoqiMr  Asii,  bs 
cot  the  knot  with  Ua  eword,  and  from  dit  oitoiih 
stance  asaeitad  that  the  onele  was  ies%  fulfilled,  ui 
that  his  elaima  to  nniversa]  mpiia  were  faBr  joKifiii 
{Jtukm,  11,7.— Cart.,  3,  1.) 

GoBoUa,  a  bolebnied  stalewaan,  enter,  aod  aofb 
iet,  bam  at  LaonliDi  in  Sieily,  wbnee  he  was  ■» 
nanad  LaoBtmoa.   Ha  fiooririwd  in  the  fifihciotvf 
baAna  the  Chriatian  era,  during  tbe  most  bcillittit  pe- 
riod of  the  literary  sctirity  01  Orsaoe,  and  hai  bm 
immortalixed  by  tlw  dialogue  of  Plato  i^iidi  bemUi 
name.   The  dates  of  his  biitb  and  death  are  alike  nn 
certain,  but  the  nnmbar  of  hia  yaaia  far  oairsn  tbe  tt- 
dmaty  iMigtit  of  homan  existence,  and,  in  thed^eitBl 
statMnenta,  raagea  batweea  100  and  100.  mttera 
may  hava  besB  the  spacolativa  eRaea  «f  GagiaB,  bi 
long  bfe  waa  tomaikaMS  for  OB  andevieUiv  pnoice  ol 
rartna  aod  tempoanca,  which  see»d  to  his  bit  li^ 
the  faH  possession  of  his  factdtias,  and  impaitad  dteCT- 
fnlneea  aitd  resignatioB  in  the  hoar  of  death.  Accord- 
ing to  Enaebiae,  Gowias  floatiriied  in  the  86di  Oljnn  j 
fMad,  aod  came  to  Athens  Olymp.  88,  3,  or  B.C.  4X7,  I 
to  aaak  asaiatanea  ibr  his  naUTe  city,  the  indepeDdeaes  I 
of  which  waa  menaced  by  ita  poweifal  nei^Uoor  Sp- 
aeaoe.   In  this  missira  ha  justified  lbs  opmkn  vuch 
hia  townsmen  had  formed  of  hia  talents  ioK  bunoew 
and  political  sagacity,  and,  upon  its  soccessfnl  unai- 
nation,  withdrew  from  poblie  life  and  returned  ts 
Athena,  which,  aa  the  centre  of  die  mental  aetiTity  W 
Orae^t^eied  a  wide  field  for  the  diepiv  of  hia  ifr 
tellecttnl  powen  and  aeqnireKmta.    He  ftd  net, 
howerer,  take  up  hia  residence  permanently  in  iM 
city,  bat  divided  hta  time  between  it  and  Larioa  in 
Heaaaly,  where  he  is  eaid  to  have  died  sbi»Uy  befon 
or  after  the  death  of  Soentes.    To  the  84tb  Olympiid 
is  asaigoed  the  pnblication  of  hia  philosapbical  vMk 
entitled  "  Of  Ihe  Non-Being,  or  of  Natur^  {mpi  rt» 
dvTot,  $  vepl  f6mot%  in  which,  according  to  Ihi 
extracts  from  it  in  the  peeodo-Arialoteliaa  worii  "  Jb 
XmopAaiic,  Zenone,  et  Gargia,**  and  B  Soxws  Em 
piricaa,  ba  parposes  to  show:  I.  that  sbsolately  no- 
thing exists :  3.  that  eren  if  anjrtbing  eabsiats,  it  can- 
not be  known :  and,  3.  that  eren  if  aught  sobMsU  and 
can  be  known,  it  cantiot  be  expressed  and  commnii- 
cated  to  otben.   In  tbe  argnro«ota^boweTer,bywbidi 
be  Bongbt  to  eaublish  theea  r*"*^^.  and,  geo«^ 
speaking,  in  hia  physical  doetrinea,  Gorgias  defence, 
in  aome  measure,  to  the  testuuony  of  eease,  which  the 
stricter  Eleatica  rejected  abaohitely,  aa  inadeqoste  ud  ^ 
contradictory.   On  thia  accoont,  ailthongh  lite  utaal 
slat«eot  which  directly  atylee  bim  the  discipW  «f 
Empedocles  is  earroneoaa,  it  ia  probable  that  he  die* 
from  the  writinga  of  that  i^iileaopAMC  Ua  acqnemlBnca 
with  the  phyeiology  of  Van  Etastic  aeheoL  Sabe^ 
qoenthr  it  would  ^>pear  that  Gmsiaa  devoted  binu^ 
entiieqr  lo  tbe  mctice  aod  taacbiBg  of  rhetoric,  sad 
in  Uiia  career  his  profeseional  labours  seem  to  ban 
been  attended  with  both  bonoor  and  profit.  Accord 
ing  to  Cicero  (de  Oral.,  1,  23. — H.^  3, 33),  be  was  the 
first  who  engaged  to  ddiTer  imprompla  a  paUie  d» 
oouiae  oponaiiy  given  subjeeL    TliMe  entcneal  d» 
pUys  ware  ehancl«ized  by  the  poetical  otnsnnat  and  I 
eleganea  c(  tbe  hngoage,  and  the  entithetic^  atroclaia 
of  the  aentMtces,  rather  than  by  tbe  depth  and  vigoat 
of  tfa^  thought;  and  the  coldoesa  of  hia  elot^uevB 
soon  paased  mto  a  proverb  among  tbe  ancienu.  Aia 
teacher  of  riietoric,  Gorgias  is  eaid  to  have  first  ioiifr 
dueed  numbers  into  prose,  and  to  have  attached  vnA 
impatanea  to  antitbeaea  both  in  individna]  words  tad  ' 
in  the  memben  of  a  eentsnce.    (Covalt  Bmi'^ 
Dutert.,  n.—Metn.  de  VAad,  deM.  Inter.,  &c.,  vol 
19,  p.  aOi.)    It  is  said,  that  after  adienln  of  e'.oqacDce 
niMfe  by  lum  at  tbe  Olympe  nA  Pytl^  Gamf* 
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gute  Uttus  WM  arected  to  huA  ■!  JMpiL—BwAtk 
MOW  tngfMOU,  tbare  sM  attU  extant  two  entin  om- 
tioDs  Hcxibeti  u>  bin,  entitled  rapectirely,  "  Tht  En- 
mam  of  Hdat,*'  end  "  Tik<  ApaU^  «/  PaUntde*," 
tm  MiuaM  wai  iatifiA  eeaq>oiittOBa»  which  maty, 
knmer,  bM  b*  the  wmti  9I  Goigiw.  On  tlue  pmnt 
nudt  Am,  "  Jk  Gorgia  LtoiUmo  CcmmtnMit,*' 
HaL«  IBM,  who  denies  tbeut  KUtbeo^ity,  which  b 
nwimiiwi,  OB  tb«  other  Jiutd,  by  SeMon^Sm,  "Ik  Jit- 
ikatU  Doclawtatitmim  qva  Qirgia  LtotUim  lummu 
tstau,"  Biesl,  1826.  {Plat.,  Map-  •  p-WS.— 
U.,  Gorg.—Dim.  Hal.^  Jvd.  it  I^m.,  8,  p.4fi8.  txL 
ati$i».—Diegtiia  Latrt.,  8,  68.— Sm.,  Emp.  tuh. 
MiA^  7,  tt^dntfW,  fMt.  HelL,  vol.  1,  p.  S77. 
^PnBiw,  SuL  FkOe*^  p.  134^  Mqq.~~SekSU,  GudL 
Gr.  liU.,  *aL  1,  p.  363.) 

G«MO,I.wifeofLeonida»,kiDgof  SpertB.   A  fine 
i^witee  of  ben  ii  giTsn  hj  Plutaicb.    When  *  etran- 

Efenale  obeenred  to  bet, "  You  Spartaa  wonwo  aie 
onjj  one*  that  mle  dmo,"  ahe.  replied,  "  Troe,  for 
we  an  tbe  only  oMe  thai  gin  Uztb  to  Ben."  <Pfatf., 
IwML  Aftfktk.,  p.  S3T.)— IL  The  oqiiul  of  the 
GbuMBii  in  Bactiieaa.  It  is  rappOMd  to  coireepeod 
telbanNd«nUr;A«)w.  {Bitckuff  und  MoUtr,  Whr- 
tiA.ier  Gtogr.,  p.  667.) 

GoiBOBBs,  thiae  cdebrated  aisten,  daagfaten  of 
Pbaom  ud  Celo,  wboee  nunea  ware  Stbeno.  Eory^ 
Ml  Madnai,  and  wlu  wece  all  imnuvtal  eze^  Me- 
imm.  Aeeording  to  tbe  ityibologiats,  their  baiia  were 
eotmnad  wtth  aarpeota,  they  had  winga  of  gold,  their 
huds  ware  of  braas,  their  body  waa  cotued  witb  iin> 
pmetnUe  acalea,  their  teeth  were  aa  long  aa  the  toalta 
of  a  wild  boar,  and  they  mmed  to  stone  all  tboao  on 
whom  tbey  fixed  tbeir  ^ea.   (ApoUo^,  3,  4,  3. — 
Tzttz,,  mLuct  838.}-— Homer  speaka  of  to  object  of 
lemw  which  he  calla  Gono,  and  tbe  G<^oniau  head. 
Ha  iH|*^     famec  on  ^  ahieid  of  Agtmemaon  {Ht 
11,36),  tndt  whan  daacribiDs  Hector  eager  for  ^ngh- 
ter,  he  aaya  that  be  had  "  Ute  eyee  of  Oorgo  and  of 
man-deeiroyinff  Area."   <£.,  8,  848.)   The  Goneiui 
aead  waa  on  £a  ^s>of  Jupiter  (A,  6,  741),  and  the 
aero  of  the  Odysaey  feara  to  remain  in  Er^a,  leet  Pro- 
aeipiiia  ahooldamd  out "  tba  Goigaiatt  haadof  tbe  dire 
■oneiei"  aeaht  him.   (CM.,  11,  flSSL)  JBwx^loa 
calla  Aa  Gorgona.tbe  "three  aiatan  ^  the  Gnat, 
winged,  aaipant-Aeeced,  hateful  to  man,  wboia  no  one 
can  look  00  and  retain  tba  braatb  of  ezittence." 
;Proei.  F.,  804,  wff.)   The  GorgoDa  and  Giaiw  are 
ajwayamentioaed  tt^iaUter ;  and  it  was  while  the  Grain 
waa  haDdiag  to  ma  aootbar  their  aingla  eve  ( Fid. 
Phoreydea)  tet  Panooa  intaiceptad  it ;  and,  haTing 
cfcos  UiMled  the  goarda,  waa  eotUed  to  come  <ni  the 
Gofgoos  anpereaired.   (Fv  an  ■ceonnt  of  tbe  legend 
of  Pmeaa  and  Hediiaaf  connittMch  of  those  articles.) 
According  to  R.  P.  Koi^it,  tbe  Gorgtm,  or  Medusa, 
« the  centre  of  Minerva^  c{pt,  appean  to  have  been 
1  symbol  of  tbe  Moon  (Orph.  in  CUn.  AUx.,  Slrom., 
tib.  5,  p.  67S);  ezbibttad  sotnetimea  with  tbe  charac- 
ter and  axpresMHi  of  the  deatroyiog,  and  sometimes 
with  tboaa  of  ^  geoeratiTa  or  preaamv,  aittibata ; 
4e  famMr  of  iriiieh  is  axpreeead  by  the  tiuaitf  Gorgo, 
■■d  the  httar  by  that  of  MedoM.    It  is  sometimes 
wpWMulud  witb  aeipente,  and  sometimes  witb  fish,  in 
«  hair  ;  sod  oceanonally  with  almost  every  symbol 
of  the  passive  generative  or  prodnetiTO  power   it  being 
Che  female  pwraonificattoo  M  tbe  Disk,  I7  which  almost 
all  the  mlioos  of  anti^^  lapneented  the  tan ;  and 
lUa  fanmlie  personification  wia  tbe  a3rmbol  of  tbe  Moon. 
[fitfmirm  mto  ike  Symi.  Law.,  &c.,  4  179.— C^s. 
Jeiarmal,  vol.  26,  46.) — Hetmsnn,  howevsTf  witb 
turn  probability,  makes  both  the  Grais  and  Go^ns 
to  be  inenly  personifications  of  the  tenors  of  the  sea, 
:he  tmiMr  dvotli^  the  wAtto-crested  waves  that  dash 
s^amst  the  neks  on  lha  eoaet ;  the  latter,  dko  ttrmg 
biDowa  of  Um  wide  open  mahi.   {Ham,,  Ofute.,  vol. 
S;pv  ira,«cf.)  HaHwreftmmakeBSthuioaqotvaleM 


to  rslma,  "the  powerfnl;"  Enryale  to  LtuttocM 
wide-rolliDg;"  and  Medusa  to  Gubenia,  "tbs 
directress,"  from  Mr  niliag  the  course  of  tbe  biilows. 
Aed  be  adds,  in  brtber  explanation,  "  nam  et  vit  un- 
d«inm  sender  manet  eadtn,  et  fiuetuatio :  cwrtua  au 
tarn  vamuwt,  venlis,  atmnu  taiif6»tatibua  miUUia.'- 
Hasiod,  tbsKfore,  who  ^)leces  tbe  Go^ons  m  Oceanic 
isles  (Tkwf .,  274,  teqq.),  is  more  ooosistent  with  *m 
earty  legend  than  later  poets,  who  almost  all  assign 
the  Gogons  a  dwelling-place  in  some  part  or  otlier  ol 
Lilna.  Hwce  there  is  great  probability  in  Volcker*f 
lesHing  of  Kvp^VK  fox  in  .£schylus  (Pnm 

v.,  n9.~KsigMiiey'M  Mytkahgy,  p.  253,  ae^q.) 

OoBTTs  (n  GoBTVMis,  I.  a  ei^  of  Crete,  next  t« 
OnooDa  in  qdendoorsnd  unportsnce.  StFabowritea. 
that  these  two  cities  had  in  early  times  entered  into  s 
lesguB,  which  ensUed  them  to  reduce  nearly  the  wbols 
of  Crete  under  their  subjection ;  subsequently,  how- 
ever, dissensions  having  arl^  between  them,  they 
waa  conatantly  engaged  in  bu,-<ihties.  Homer  speaks 
of  Gortya  as  a  place  of  gi«j>i  strength  (if.,  3,  646), 
with  a  tamtory  extending  to  the  sea.  {Od.,  3,  393.) 
Prom  other  antbon  we  leam  uial  it  stood  in  a  plain, 
watered  in  tbe  tirer  Lethwus,  and  at  a  distance  of, 
ninety  atadia  frofp  the  Libyan  See,  on  which  were  sit- 
uala  its  two  havens,  Lebena  and  MeuUum.  Formerly 
this  cily  wai  of  vety  considerable  size,  since  Strabo 
reckons  its  cucuit  at  iftv  stadia ;  but  when  be  wrote 
it  was  very  much  diminished.  He  adds,  that  Ptolemy 
Phibpator  had  began  to  enclose  it  with  fresh  walls ; 
but  the  work  was  not  carried  on  for  more  than  ei^ 
atadia.  [Sirabo,  478.)— According  to  the  Arcadian 
traditions,  it  bMl  been  founded  by  Gortye,  the  son  of 
Tegeates ;  a  fact  which  was,  however,  denied  by  the 
Cretans,  who  affirmed  that  Gortys  was  the  son  of 
RhadamantbuB.  (fousan.,  8,  1. — Compare  Stepk. 
Bifz.,».9.)  It  was  most  probably  •  Pdasgic  city, 
sinoe^  aeeocding  to  Stnbiniis,  it  once  ban  tbe  appeU 
UtioQ  of  Leriasa.  Apmio  was  anecially  revered  nera, 
whence  he  is  smDetimes  called  Oortynins.  iAntm., 
Idh.,  36.)  Jupiter  was  also  worsbiwed  in  this  place 
under  the  title  of  Hecstombwus.  The  ruins  or  this 
aociaiu  ci^  have  been  visited  Inr  Toamefoit,  Pococke, 
and  attU  mora  recently  by  Mr.  CookotelU  who  obaerv- 
ed  the  lenahis  of  a  theatre  and  othei  consideFabIa 
veotiges.  He  Kkewiae  explored  some  remaritsble  ex- 
cavations near  the  town,  conaiBting  of  nomerous  cham- 
bers and  galleries,  which  have  bMn  supposed  to  be* 
long  to  the  celebrated  Cretan  labyrinth,  though  this  is 
generally  stated  to  have  been  situated  at  Cnosus.— 
As  reguda  the  form  of  tbe  ancient  name,  eonsnlt  ra- 
marks  nndec  the  article  Corlona.  {Oraner'a  Anaeid 
Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  388.) — II.  A  town  of  Arcadia,  near  the 
river  Gortynius,  snd  southeast  of  Henea.  It  was  dis- 
tingnished  for  its  temple  of  Peotelie  marble  dedicated  to 
.£scnlapinB.  The  stacae  of  the  god,  as  well  as  that 
of  Hyaieia.were  by  Soq)aa.  {Pnuan.,  8,  38.)  Tbe 
site  01  Gortya  is  now  called  AUhicdo  Cattro. 

GoTBi,  a  powerful  nwthem  nation,  who  acted  an 
nqxntant  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  name  •>  GolAt,"  or  Gotha,  anwazs  first  m  history 
in  the  third  century,  and  it  was  then  used  by  the  Ro- 
man writers  ss  synonymous  with  the  more  ancient  ooa 
of  Geta,  a  people  who  lived  on  tbe  banks  of  the  lower 
Dannbe,  near  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  Tbe  Giees 
writers  gaoaitlly  eonndexed  tbe  Getn  or  Goths  as 
a  SoythisD  tribo.  There  has  bean  much  discasstoa 
mi  the  ooaotion  whether  the  Geta  or  Goths  came  <ni- 
ginally  from  Scandinavia,  or  mignted  thither  from  Asi^ 
Tlw  M  Scandinavian  tradition  in  the  Edda  makes 
tbe^  chiefs  Odin  or  Woden,  to  have  come  from  the 
banks  of  tbe  Dniester  to  the  shores  of  the  Bbkic  manv 
Aeiduries  befwe  the  Chrtatian  era  (vtd  Odtnus),  and 
it  is  to  Asia,  therefon,  that  wo  muat  look  aa  the  na 
tive  ctmatry  of  the  Gothic,  or,  rather,  Teutonic,  racft 
(Coomlt  lanaikfl  ondu  the  artiela  Germania,  (  ..) 
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About  tha  middle  of  the  third  centun  of  Mr  an,  the 
Ooths  ue  recorded  to  have  croned  ue  feeler,  moA 
to  btTo  deraauted  Dftcia  and  Thnee.  The  Empwat 
Deeina  lost  bis  Kfe  in  oj^Miaing  them  in  Mceaia  (A.D. 
SGl^,  after  which  hi*  aueceaaor  Gallae  tndoced  tbem 
by  monej  to  withdraw  again  to  their  old  dwelUnga  on- 
Ihe  Dnieater.  They  then  eeen  to  have  apcead  eeat- 
ward,  land  to  have  occojmM  the  county  aboot  the 
Cimawiian-  Boapoiua,  whence  they  eailed  aeioes  the 
Eoxme,  oceiqiied  TrebiaoMli  ind  imgad  Bilbyoia. 
Id  the  year  S69  thf^  Undied  in  Macedonia,  but  wan 
defeated  by  the  Emperor  ClaudiDa  II-  Three  yean 
ailor,  Aureliao  gave  op  Dacia  to  a  tribe  of  Gotha,  who 
are  believed  to  have  been  the  Visigolha  or  We  item 
Ghitba,  while  those  who  ravaged  Asia  Minor  were  the 
Oatrogoths  or  Eastern  Ootb*.  This  diatinction  of  the 
race  into  two  grand  divisions  appear*  aboitt  this  time. 
Under  Constantino  I.  the  Goths  from  Dacia  mvaded 
lUyricuin,  but  were  i^dled.  Conatantine  II.  after- 
wa>d  allowed  a  part  of  then  to  aettle  in  Moeiia,  who 
seem  to  have  soon  after  embraced  Christianitj,  as  it 
was  for  them  that  Ulphilaa  translated  the  Scriptures, 
about  the  middle  of  the  4tb  century,  into  the  dialect 
called  Msso-Gothic.  Aboot  the  year  876,  the  Huna, 
cnning  from  the  East,  fell  upoo  the^Ostiogoths,  aod 
drove  them  upon  the  Visigotha,  who  were  living  north 
of  the  DanuM.  The  latter,  being  hard  preased,  im- 
tdored  permissioD  of  the  Roman  commander  to  ba  al- 
lowed to  erosa  that  river,  and  take  shelter  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  empire.  The  Emperor  Valeus  consented, 
and  a  vast  mulutude  of  them  were  allowed  to  settle  in 
Menia,  but  soon  afterward  they  quarrelled -widi  the 
Roman  authoiittos,  inTsdad  Thnce,  and  defoatad  and 
killed  Valens,  who  came  to  oppose  them.  From  that 
time  thqr  ezereieed  great  influence  over  the  Bynntine 
court,  cither  as  allies  and  mercenaries,  or  as  formt^ 
ble  enemies.  Towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century, 
Alarie,  being  chosen  king  of  the  Visigoths,  ioraded 
Northero  Italy,  but  was  ddeated  by  Stilicho  near  Ve- 
cona.  He  came  again,  however,  about  two  yean  dT- 
ter,  and  took  and  plundered  Rome.  His  aneceasor 
Ataulphua  made  peace  with  the  empire,  and  r^aired 
to  the  aouth  of  Gaul,  when  the  Viugoths  fout^ed  a 
kingdom,  from  which  they  afterward  paased  into  Spain, 
where  a  Visigothie  dynasty  reigned  tor  more  than  two 
centarioe  till  it  was  conquered  by  the  Moon.  Meao- 
wbile  the  Oatrogotha  or  Eastern  Qotba,  who  had  set- 
tled in  Pannouia,  after  the  deatructioa  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Hubs,  extonded  their  domkuoa  ov«  Ntvicom, 
Rbstia,  and  Dtyrieam,  and  aboot  the  year  489  they  in- 
raded  Itdy,  under  their  king  Tbeodoric,  and  defeated 
Odoacer,  king  of  Ute  HeriHi,  who  had  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  Italy,  a  Mtle  which  Tbeodoric  then 
took  for  himself,  with  the  consent  of  the  Easten  em- 
peror. Theodoric  was  a  great  prince :  his  reign  was 
a  period  of  rest  for  Italy,  and  ius  wiae  adoUnialntioa 
did  much  towuds  healing  the  wounds  of  that  eonntry. 
But  his  sacceeson  degeoented,  and  the  Gothic  do- 
minion over  Italy  lasted  only  till  644,  when  it  was 
overthrown  by  Narses,  the  general  of  Justinian.  Prom 
lUa  time  the  Goths  Sam  no  longer  as  a  power  in  the 
Instorv  of  Western  Enr<^,  except  in  Spain.  We 
find,  however,  their  name  prapetnated  loo^  after  in 
Scandinavia,  where  a  kingdom  of  Gothia  existed  until 
ttw  ISUi  century,  distinct  from  Swedni  Proper,  until 
both  crowns  were  united  on  the  head  of  Charles  Swerk- 
etson,  A.D.  1161,  who  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
the  Swedes  and  the  Gotbs,  which  his  tuccesson  bear 
10  this  day. — On  the  early  history  of  the  Goths,  con- 
sult Jomandes,  "  De  Gelantm  tite  Oolhonim  Origme 
U  Relnu  Otatitf  Indorus,  "  Ckrmiecn  Gothomm;" 
and  PloeoiHQs,  '*J)e  BOo  OotioM."  The  first  two, 
bowsver,  aio  not  to  be  tmsled  implicitly  wb«t  they 
treat  of  the  remote  geneakwy  and  origin  of  the  Gothic 
neo.  {Bmyd,  Us.  jrnrafT,  vol.  1 1,  p.  338,  sw.) 
0B4C0RUS,  I.  Tibarina  Seamnoina,  the  father  of 
6U 


the  QfMcbi,  msrried  Comdia,  dai^^  of  8ci|n 
Africanua  tba  Eldor.   He  died  vUle  hi*  mu  wen 
youDg,^  hanuE  twie*  fiUod  the  office  of  600*4  Hi,  se 
cording  to  iMataehi  obtained  two  trinnfihi.  Afta 
the  death  of  her  bn^wad,  Oonwlia  tefnisd  ill  iBm 
of  msrriage,  end  devoted  iMnelf  to  the  ebaige  aod  ad- 
ication  «  bar  eluldm,  who,  as  Plutarch  tells  m, 
were  lose  ibe  inheriten  of  manly  vines  by  htiag 
qpmng  from  the  noblest  Ueod  in  Rone,  tfau  ik^ 
wareUe  poesesson  from  the  carefoi  mntonof  thn 
mother  Cornelia.  {Plut.,  Vit.  Grmeck.)—]!.  TUmu, 
elder  eon  of  the  {Hvcediiw,  waa  born  B.C.  168.  Fn 
mother  was  the  oelebntMl  CMselia,  dao^iUc  ef  At 
elder  Africaous.   TOterins  served  Ua  fint  camptip 
in  Africa  under  hie  uncle  Scqiio,  and  having  ebtained 
the  office  of  conaul's  qneator,  wo  find  him  nazt  voiti 
Maneinus,  tha  anlintimsto  commandexia  the  Nnia 
tine  war.    His  name,  wbieb  tba  NnmaidtDe*  rtapact- 
ed  from  remembaring  his  father's  virtnes,  is  wd  tc 
have  procured  the  tomia  under  which  Msnduo*  oh- 
Uined  eafety  for  his  army ;  hot  the  senate,  on  hit  r» 
tun,  was  so  mack  displeased  at  the  ntdavovt^  u* 
tors  of  tbMe  conditions,  that  tb^  resoWed  oa  giving 
np  all  the  principal  offieen  to  the  NomaouDst.  Bj 
the  good- will,  however,  of  the  pt^tolar  aaaemMy,  infln- 
eneedi  «a  it  wonld  eeen,  ij  the  aoldiHa  aad  than 
coDiMxiona  in  Ao  lower  chsseo^  it  «as  decided  lo 
eend  Maadnua  as  tbe  real  orimitM],  aod  to  ^laie  ihi 
other  offioen  for  the  sake  of  Orarahus.  TreatflKa* 
of  this  nstore  was  likdy  to  rouse  Qraccbnt  sgiiai' 
the  senate,  and  make  him  the  friend  of  the  poor;  tsA 
aoewdinEly,  in  three  yean  sfterwaid,  wo  find  hia 
ginuns  bis  short  eaiMr  u  a  pditieal  a^tot  Ht 
was  ^ted  tribvne  of  the  commons 
inuMdiately  began  to  attempt  th*  rerieal  of  Am  Um 
ian  Roprttona.   (Vid.  AgnriB  I<eg««.)  In  so  ddDi| 
be  ^)pean  to  have  had  io  view  the  two  grind  pnatfr 
plea  which  that  law  involved,  namely,  the  eiDfdt^oieal 
of  freetnen  in  cultivating  Uie  aoil  in  mfmace  U 
slaves,  and  especisUy  the  more  genenUy  lecogHNd 
^ncipte  of  the  eqnitabts  divistni  of  tbe  p^Ue  Ini 
Three  oommissionen  were  appointed  to  tapaioMi 
the  working  of  ths  new  law,  wbieb  Gno^as  had  pro- 
posed, if  wo  nay  trust  Plutarch,  with  de  nfponl  of 
sooMof  the  meet  eminent  psraom  of  the  limes,  amoni 
wbinn  were  Mnoius  Scavola  and  Crkasvs  ths  onun. 
Such  genenl  interest  was  excited  by  tia  qoe^oo, 
that  crowds  arrived  firom  all  parts  of  the  ooanay  to 
support  either  aUe;  and  thai*  appoaicd  bo  deriit 
which  way  the  mattsrwoald  go  whm  Mtiotbolribca 
The  sristoetacy,  however,  aeeowd  the  veto  of  U.  Oe 
tavius,  one  of  Um  tilbunea,  and  tbMtebjr  qoa^  ihs 
proceedings  whenever  tbeiaw  waa  broogbt  on,  iiioA 
violent  mode  of  opposition  lod  Gracchus  to  ererciie 
hie  veto  oa  other  questionB,  stoc  the  sapplies,  and 
throw  Uis  smmineiit  into  tda  M-Mt  eonqMe  he^ 
lesmesa.   Tbna  <ar  the  contest  bad  been  bwful;  bat 
at  Uiie  juncture,  Gracchus,  irritated  bv  coolinoal  op- 
poaition,  invited  Octaviua  to  propoee  bie  (Gneche*') 
ejection  from  tbe  office  of  tnbone ;  and  on  his  lefoml, 
pleading  the  utter  ueelesaneso  jf  two  men  so  ddlsisa' 
in  sentiment  hotdiog  the  same  office,  he  pot  the  qoss- 
turn  to  the  tribes  uiat  Oetavios  be  ejected.  Whan 
tbe  first  aeventeen  out  of  tbe  thirty-five  tribes  hsd  vo- 
ted fix  it,  Gracdmssgaraimplond  hfan  to  rosh|B;  and, 
on  bis  entreaty  {Mtovlng  nnaoeeeufol,  poHea  anaibM 
tribe,  aonstitating  a  msjoriiy,  aod  eent  bis  offlem  to 
dikg  Oetavios  ftom  the  trtbooe's  ohair.    Tbe  Agnrttn 
law  was  forthwith  passed;  and  Oracehne  hiiiiseir,lai 
Inrotbw  Cains,  and  his  father-in-law  Amios  CiaodiiK, 
wen  Slanted  the  conmlasioam.    Bat  dn  sensis, 
to  show  tbeir  wiiiion  of  dn  wfaola  proc— ding,  vrilb- 
held  ftmt  him  tbe  nsoal  allowaiiM  of  ■  ■tibMe  offim. 
giving  only  about  ooo  AilUaig  a  dnr.    Vna»  Ibiop 
wen  ra  this  sute,  tbe  doniniaBi  ana  traaaarea  of  At- 
talas,  laag  of  Pafganaa,  were  bj  him  t>af— aihsd  u 
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MRmmd  jJ^ple;  aod,  U)  anhwxw  hw  own  popakri- 

Ir,  Onccluu  [voposed  to  dinde  tlw  treMara  uooog 
lb  neipieiiU  of  kod  under  tbe  new  law,  lo  enable 
lb*m  to  stock  theii  fama ;  and  U>  commit  the  maa- 
■gsmeot  of  the  kingdom  of  PergamUB  to  tbe  populai 
uaembljt.    Thia  brought  naattera  lo  a  greater  pitch  of 
^Btnial  than  evet.    Gracchus  was  accused  bj  one 
•enatOT  of  aapihog  to  tyiaonj,  and  by  snotber  of  bar- 
lag  violated  the  sanctity  of  the  tribunitian  office  in  de- 
posing OcUviaa.   On  this  point  Gracchus  strore  to 
jiutify  himself  before  tbe  people,  but  hia  opptment 
seemed  to  have  gaioed  an  advantage  so  neat  as  to  in- 
dace  him  to  postpooc  the  aaaembly.    When  at  last 
be  did  make  Us  def»u:e,  it  rested,  if  Plutarch  is  cor- 
rect, on  blso  analogies,  and  on  avoiding  tbo  questicHi 
of  the  ioviolsbility  irt  s  public  officer.   At  this  juncture 
Oncdui  meam  to  have  tianbled  for  that  populaiity 
wnich  alwc  [wseiied  him  from  impeachment ;  and, 
eet  it  ibotiJd  lail,  endoaToored  to  secure  his  own  re- 
deetim  to  the  office  of  tribone.   The  other  puty  bad 
demaned  as  to  his  eligibility  to  the  office  tvro  years 
in  succeastoo,  and  on  tbe  day  of  eleclioo  this  point 
occupied  tbe  aaaembly  tiU  nightfall.    Next  morning, 
accompaniod  faj  «  crowd  of  putisans,  he  went  to  tbe 
CspilM;  and,  on  boaring  that  tho  senate  hui  doter- 
nined  to  <^^ioee  bim  by  foice,  anned  bis  followers 
tritb  sUvea,  and  prepared  to  clear  tbe  Cspitol.  At 
tbis  jDcctwe,  Scipio  Nasica,  having  in  vain  called  on 
the  consol  lo  take  mearares  for  tbe  safety  of  the  state, 
issued  foua  tbe  temple  of  Faith,  where  the  senate  had 
leaembled,  fblkiwed  by  the  whole  nobility  of  Rome, 
ftwed  the  mob  into  flight,  seized  tbeir  weapons,  and  at- 
tacked all  idto  fell  in  tbeir  way.   Aboat  three  hon- 
dred  fal),  and  among  tbe  slain  was  Gracchns,  who 
was  killed  by  repeated  blows  on  the  bead,  B.C.  133. 
(Pm.,  Vit.  TA.  Gracek.)-~Ul.  Caius,  was  nine 
years  younger  than  his  brother  Tiberius,  and  at  hia 
death  was  led  with  Af^ius  Claudius  as  commissioner 
for  canyiiv  oot  tbe  Agrarian  law.    By  the  deadi  of 
Affiaa,  nd  of  Tiberioa'  succeteor,  I>icuiioB  Crasaua, 
the  eommiBrioB  beesme  composed  of  Fnlvins  Flaccos, 
Pk^irioa  Cute,  and  Itimself ;  bot  be  refrained  from 
wmg  any  part  in  poblic  a&ira  for  more  than  ten 
vean  after  tbe  death  of  Tiberius,   During  this  time 
tbe  piovitf(oos  of  bis  brother's  law  were  being  carried 
flat  by  Carbo  and  Flaccos ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
hftve  begnn  Ui  caieegr  u  an  ind^ndeot  pt^itical 
Indv  and  0*  nw  IS3  B.C.,  when,  on  bis  letum 
ftom  Wariima,  wtere  be  had  been  for  two  years,  be 
«a>  deelcd  inbiiDe  of  tbe  commons.   His  first  act 
«u  to  propose  two  laws,  one  of  wUcb,  directed 
gainst  we  degnded  tribune  Octaviow,  disqoalified  all 
«iio  bad  been  ihos  diyradod  from  boldiiuF  any  magis- 
acj}  *od  tha  ofioet,  having  in  view  Pompilius,  a 
naaiiMat  ofiponent  of  tbe  popular  patty,  denounced 
Jie  banidiment  of  a  Roman  citiien  witMot  trial  as  a 
viohtioQ  of  tbe  Roman  lawa.   The  first  was  never 
carried  tbmt^ ;  to  the  latter  was  added  a  third,  W 
wlsch  Pompiuas  waa  banished  Drom  Italy,  oi,  accord- 
ng  to  tecbnical  ]»in*eology,  interdicted  from  fire  and 
mter    These  measores  of  offence  were  followed  by 
«hen,  ij  wbicb  be  aimed  at  esublisbing  bis  own 
ps^kiily.    One  of  these  was  •  poor-law,  by  which 
I  Boodify  diatribntioB  of  eon  was  made  to  the  people 
St  sn  almost  soofioal  mce.   The  effect  of  this  law 
waa  to  make  tbe  popauUm  of  Rome  paupers,  and  to 
aBtact  tSL  Italy  to  partake  of  tbe  bounty.    Next  came 
orgsnse  cxaoges,  as  tboy  would  now  be  csJI^ ;  and 
ot  tbeae.  the  most  impoitaot  was  tbe  transference  of 
tbe  jodicid  pow«r  from  th«  aautor^  whol^  oi  in  part, 
to  tte  c^iMBtriu  ofder.    Tim  nMtsore,  according  to 
CicertK  woiked  well ;  bnt,  in  taking  his  opinion,  we 
moat  nmsi^er  his  putialtty  to  the  eqoites,  and  add  to 
tbis  tbe  isct  that  bis  eologiiuns  occur  in  an  advocate's 
apeeeh.         Vgrr.  Act.,  1.)    Giacchus  now  poe- 
mmed  anlbuled  power  wiUi  tbe  ptqfnlace;  antC  »t 


tbe  end  of  Ibe  year,  not  more  than  ten  candidates  tmw 
iiw  stsited  for  the  office  of  tribone,  be  waa  again  elect- 
ed Hia  second  tribuneship  was  mostly  employed  u 
passing  laws  respecting  the  colonies,  in  which  mat- 
ter the  aiistociatical  agent,  Liviua  Druaus,  outdid  him; 
and,  having  woo  tbe  confidence  of  the  people  by  bis 
apparent  disioterestedneas,  ventured  (being  Umeell 
a  tribune)  to  inte^jxwe  bis  veto  on  one  of  Gracchus' 
measures.  The  appointment  of  Gracchus,  soon  after, 
to  the  office  of  commissioner  fat  plantli^  a  cokny  near 
Carthage  took  bim  away  from  toe  scenes  of  bis  popu- 
Uri^  ;  and,  soon  afker  bis  return,  a  proposal  was  made 
to  repeal  the  very  law  which  be  bad  been  engaged  in 
carrying  out,  relative  to  tbe  colony  in  Africa.  This 
law  was  not  bis  own  measure,  but  that  of  one  Rubri- 
Qs,  another  of  tbe  tribunes,  and  was  one  of  those  enact- 
ments which  bad  weaned  from  Gracchus  the  favour  oi 
the  people,  it  having  been  repreaented  by  his  oppo- 
nenta  as  an  impious  act  to  buito  again  tbe  walls  of  Car- 
thage, which  Scipio  bad  Bolemnly  devoted  to  perpetual 
desolation.  Gracchus  was  now  a  prints  man,  his 
second  tribuneship  having  expired ;  but  yet,  as  such,  be 
o[^sed  tbe  proposition  to  repeal,  and,  unfortunately 
for  himself,  united  with  U.  Folvins  ilaccos,  one  in 
tbe  commissioners  of  the  agrarian  law,  and  a  man 
whose  character  %a8  respect^  by  no  party  in  tbe  re- 
public Tbe  reputation  of  Gracchus  had  already  suf- 
fered from  his  connexion  with  Fulvius;  and  now  he 
look  part  with  him  in  designs  which  can  be  considered 
as  nothing  lees  than  treasonable..  Charging  tbe  sen- 
ate with  spreading  false  reports,  in  order  to  alarm  the 
religious  scruples  of  tbe  pel^Ie,  the  two  popular  lead- 
ers Bsseniblea  a  numerous  body  of  their  partisaoS| 
armed  with  daggws,  and,  beii^  tona  prepared  for  vio- 
leoce,  they  proceeded  to  the  Capitol,  where  tbe  people 
were  to  meet  in  order  to  decide  on  tbe  repeal  of  tbe 
law  of  Rubrius.  Here,  before  tbe  btuiness  of  tbe  day 
was  yet  begun,  a  piivale  citizen,  who  happened  to  be 
engaged  in  oSbrmg  a  sscrifice,  was  murdered  by  tbe 
partisans  of  Falvioe  and  Graeehui,  for  sono  wnda  oi 
gestures  which  they  regarded  as  iuuhing.  Hiis  out- 
rage excited  a  general  alarm ;  'the  assemb^  broke  19 
■in  consternation  ;  and  tbe  popolat  leaders,  after  trying 
in  vain  to  gain  a  bearing  from  the  people,  while  they 
disclaimed  the  violence  committed  oy  their  followers, 
bad  no  other  course  left  than  to  withdraw  to  their  own 
homes.  There  they  concerted  plans  of  lenstance, 
which,  however  they  might  believe  tbem  to  be  justi- 
fied on  tbe  ]dea  of  self-defence,  were  rightly  consid- 
ered by  tbe  bulk  of  the  people  as  an  open  rebellion 
against  the  government  of  their  country.  Tbe  consul 
Opimins,  ezB«gerating,  peibapR,  the  alarm  which  he 
felt  from  the  we  outrage,  hastily  sunmioned  the  sen- 
ate together ;  the  body  of  tbe  mtodeted  man  was  ex 
posed  to  the  view  of  the  people,  and  the  Ca|ntol  wu 
secured  by  break  of  day  with  an  armed  fitree.  Tlie 
senate,  beiw  informed  by  Opimius  of  tlie  stale  of  af 
fain,  proceMed  to  invest  him  with  absolute  power  to 
act  in  defence  of  the  commouwealtb,  in  tbe  usual  form 
of  a  resolution,  '*  that  the  consul  should  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  republic.**  At  the  same  time  Gracchus 
and  rutvius  were  summoned  to  appesr  before  the  sen- 
ate, to  answer  for  the  murder  laid  to  th«r  charge.  In- 
stead of  obeying,  they  occupied  the  Aventine  HQl  with 
a  body  of  their  [wrtisans  in  arms,  and  invited  tbe  slares 
to  join  them,  promising  tbem  their  freedom.  Opimins, 
followed  by  the  senators  and  tbe  members  of  the  eques- 
trian order,  who,  with  their  dependanU,  had  armed 
themselves  by  his  directions,  and  accompanied  by  a 
body  of  regular  aoldiezs,  advanced  against  the  rebe^ 
who  bad  made  two  frnitless  attempts  at  negotiation, 
by  aending  to  the  consul  tbe  son  of  Fulvius.  In  the 
mean  time  the  conduct  of  Cains  Gracchus  was  that  oi 
a  maif  irresolute  in  the  course  which  be  pursued,  and 
with  too  much  regard  for  his  country  to  engage  besit- 
tly  in  the  criminal  attempt  into  which  he  (»d  suffered 
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aia/wir  to  be  dnvrn.  He  had  left  lus  house,  it  i*  »ni, 
in  hi*  ordinal;  dress ;  be  had  been  urgent  with  Ful- 
viae  to  propose  tenns  of  aeeomoioditioa  to  the  senete; 
■nd  DOW,  when  the  Aventbe  waa  attacked,  he  took 
^  perso  nWj  do  part  in  die  action.  The  contest,  indeed, 
was  soon  over ;  the  rebels  were  presently  dispersed ; 
Fulviufl  was  dragged  from  the  place  to  which  be  had 
fled  for  refuge,  and  was  put  to  death  ;  while  Gracchus, 
finding  himself  closely  pursued,  fled  across  the  Tiber, 
sod,  taking  shelter  iu  a  grove  sacred  to  the  Fnriea 
more  correctly,  perhaps,  to  the  goddess  Purina),  was 
Killed,  at  his  own  desire,  by  a  single  servant  vfka  had 
accomptnied  bis  flight.  His  head,  together  with  that 
of  Fulrius,  was  cut  off  and  canied  to  the  consul,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  pnce  which  had  been  set  upon  both 
by  a  proclamation  issued  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  en- 
gagement ;  and  the  bodies,  is  well  as  those  of  lU  wbo 
■ad  perished  on  tbe  same  side,  were  thrown  into  tbe 
river.  In  addition  to  this,  the  houses  of  Gracchus  and 
Folvins  were  given  up  to  plunder,  their  property  was 
confiscated,  end  even  the  wife  of  Gracchus  was  de- 
prived of  her  own  jotntore.  It  is  said  that  in  this  se- 
dition there  perished  allogetber  of  the  paitisans  of  the 
popular  leaden  |Bbout  8000,  partly  in  the  action,  and 
partly  by  aummarr  executions  afterward,  under  the 
consul's  orders. — ^The  career  of  the^wo  Gracchi  was, 
m  many  respecu,  so  similar,  and  the  eircumsUoces  of 
their  death  oore  so  much  resemblance  to  esch  other, 
that  it  is  not  wonderful  if  faisioriana  should  have  com- 
prehended both  the  brothers  under  one  common  judg- 
ment, and  have  pronounced  in  common  their  acquittal 
or  their  condemnation.  But  the  conduct  of  Caius  ad- 
niu  of  Ui  less  excuse  than  that  of  Tiborios ;  tnd  his 
death  was  the  deserved  pnnishment  of  rebellion,  white 
tint  of  his  tmrther  was  an  unjnatifiable  murder.  The 
character  of  Caius  is  by  no  means  as  stainless  as  his 
brother's ;  he  wsa  more  of  a  popular  leader,  and  much 
Was  of  a  patriot  than  Tiberius  ;  the  one  was  injured 
by  power,  but  the  other  seems  from  the  beginning  to 
*vm  aimed  st  Kttlo  ebe.  The  ddor  broker  was  bead 
]f  a  pai^  which  owed  its  existence  to  his  principles 
IS  a  politician.  The  younger  toolc  the  lead  in  that 
party  when  it  had  Been  regularly  formed,  and,  in  his 
eagerness  to  obtain  that  post,  he  regulated  his  conduct 
by  his  wishes.  Tbe  death  of  Tiberius  may,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  be  jnatly^called  a  murder ;  that 
of  Cains,  or  that  which  lia  would  hive  tatteni  had 
not  the  dsvo  prevented  it,  was  nothing  more  than  an 
execution  under  martial  law.  {Pht.,  VU.  C.  Graeek. 
-Encyel.  Metropol.,  div.  3,  vol.  8,  p.  97,  seyj.)— IV. 
SemproniuB,  a  Roman  nobleman,  Iwnishied  to  Cerci- 
aa,  an  island  oflT  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  his  adulterous 
intercourse  with  Julia|  the  daughter  of  Auguatus. 
After  an  exile  of  14  years,  he  wss  put  to  death  by  a 
part;  of  soldiers  sent  for  that  purpose  by  Tiberius. 
{Tadt.,  Am.^  1,  63.) 

OudIws,  sn  situation  for  Mars  among  tbe  R> 
ffltne,  tbe  etymology  of  which  is  quite  nncertain. 
The  common  derivation  is  from  gradior,  "to  ad- 
vance," i.  e.,  against  the  foe.  There  appear*  to  be 
nme  analogy  in  its  formation  to  that  of  die  Sanscrit 
Makaiaa,  i.  e.,  "magnos  deus."  {Pott,  EtymU. 
FoTMck.,  p.  Ivii.) 

GbjbcIa,  the  country  of  Greece.   (  Vid.  Hellas.) 

Gkaoia  Uaon*.     rid.  Magna  Gmcia. 

Obaijb.    Fid.  Phorcydes. 

Gr  avpIds  Monb,  a  mountain  of  Caledonia,  forming 
•ne  of  a  large  range  of  mountains  extending  from  east 
to  west  through  almost  the  whole  breadth  of  modem 
Scotland,  from  Loch  Lomond  to  Stonehaven.  The 
tanse  is  now  called  the  Grampian  HiUt,  and  the  name 
la  derived  from  the  Mons  Grampius,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  u  the  spot  wnere  Galgaci^  wait- 
ed the  approach  of  Agricola,  and  where  was  fought 
the  battle  so  fatal  to  the  brave  Caledonians.  To  the 
nr«mpian  eb^  belong  Ben  Lommit  8MS  feet  hi|^ ; 


Bmi^,3009;  iks  JTm c, 390> ;  AnLam,^ 

chief  summit,  4016,  &c. 

GiAHicoa,  a  river  of  Myua,  m  Asia  Minor,  «Ue^ 
according  to  Demetrius  of  SeepMs,  hsd  its  sovice  ie 

Mount  Cotylus,  belonging  to  tbe  chain  of  Ida.  (5(n(i_ 
602.)  It  flowed  through  the  Adrastean  plain,  and 
emptied  into  the  Propontis,  to  the  west  of  Cyzuns. 
Thts  stream,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  moODtsi: 
Uurent,  is  celebrated  in  history  on  account  of  the  lig' 
nil  ▼ietorr  giinod  on  its  binks  hj  Alnmnder  die  Gna 
orer  the  Persiin  imy,  B.C.  384.  (Arritiu  Exf.  JL- 
1,  IS.— PliU..  VU.  jUet.,  c.  S4.)  Tbe  Gianicoi  ii 
the  river  of  DemotHco  mentioned  bf  Cbisholl  (Trowli 
m  Turltey,  p.  60),  and  not,  as  some  maintaio,  tbi 
Otinola.   {Cramer't  Atia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  3fi,  ttq\ 

GiatI.b,  in  Greek  CRAims  (X^P^rtf),  are  npt- 
sented  in  dassicil  mytbologir  three  jooisaDi 
benUfbl  ^stns,  the  itlembiti  of  Tenos.  iFhtii 
nanae^  were  Aglaia  {SpUndoar),  Enphrosyne  (Jafi, 
tnd  TluJia  {PMuvre).  The  Lacedemonians  had  oah 
two,  whom  they  callod  Kleta  or  Klyta,  sod  Phaeciie, 
and  a  temple  in  honour  of  them  existed  in  the  time  o) 
Pausanias,  between  Sparu  and  Amycla  (3,  18;  9, 
3S).  Some  poets  name  Psaithea  as  one  of  tbe  GracM. 
Nonnus  girea  their  names  as  Pasitbes,  Peitho.  aiui 
Aglaia.  (Z)un^..S4,S63.)— TbeideeoftheGncei 
was,  according  to  some,  a  synibolieal  peroonifleatton : 
Aglaia  represented  tbe  harmony  and  aplendour  of  the 
creation ;  Eupbrosyne,  cheeifulness  and  mirth ;  and 
Thalia,  feasts  and  dances.  In  riton,  th^  were  sn 
Ksthetic  conception  of  all  that  is  bctutifnl  ud  sitrKt- 
ivG  in  the  physical  as  well  as  in  the  social  world.  Ac- 
cording to  Hesiod  (TVof.,  907),  the  Gfnew  wsie  ths 
offspring  of  JufHter  ana  Etuynomo  the  dwuhtcr  ol 
Ocean.  Antimachus,  on  the  other  hand,  made  them 
the  daogfaters  of  Melius  and  Mgie.  Some,  ^io, 
called  them  the  children  of  Bacchus  and  Venus.  Iseii 
worship  is  aaid  to  have  originated  in  Bceotia,  and  Or- 
cbomenus,  in  this  country,  was  its  chief  seat  The 
introduction  of  this  worsh^  was  aaeribed  to  Eteodss, 
the  son  of  the  river  Gcpbissos*  The  Gneea  were  st 
all  times,  in  the  creed  of  Greece,  the  goddesses  prea 
ding  over  social  enjoyment,  the  banqoet,  tbe  dance, 
ana  all  that  tended  to  inspire  S^T^ty  a^  cheerfulness 
iPind.,  01,  14,  7,  Meqq.)  They  are  represented  as 
dancing  together,  or  else  stindhig  with  tmir  arms  en- 
twined. They  were  originally  depietad  as  ckitbed, 
but  afterward  tbe  atUats  repreeented  tbsm  as  node. 
In  the  ordinary  position  of  the  Graces,  two  face  tbe 
observer,  while  the  central  one  has  her  look  averted. 
This  some  fancifully  explain  as  follows :  on  receir- 
ing  gifts  from  friends  we  ought  to  be  thrice  ihtnUal ; 
first,  when  tbe  gift  is  conferred ;  secondly,  when  away 
from  the  party  who  has  conferred  them  ;  and,  thirdly, 
when  returning  tbe  favour !  {Miltin,  GaU.  MyABt.t 
9.  v.—KeigkUey'»  Mj/Od^.n.  192.) 

OiATiAiiua,  1.  eldest  son  of  Vtlentiniin  T.,  succeed- 
ed, after  his  ftther's  death,  A.D.  376,  to  a  share  of  tbs 
Western  Empire,  having  for  his  portion  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Britain.  His  brother,  Yalentmian  II.,  then  an  in- 
fant under  five  yeara  of  age,  bad  Italy,  Illvricom,  and 
Africa,  under  thie  guardiandiip,  nowever,  of  Gnliuios- 
who  was  therefore.  In  mlity,  niler  of  ell  Ii  e  West 
Hie  uncle  Vilens  bid  the  empire  (ri' tbe  East  Ontis 
nus  began  his  reign  by  punishing  severely  varloai  pn- 
fects  end  other  officers  who  hac  cctomitted  acts  of  op- 
pression and  cruelty  during  his  ^Inu  s  reigr.  At  lie 
same  time,  thTOqgh  some  instttrtv  cLnrger,  Coont 
Theodosius,  father  of  Theodosius  the  ditt^  vt^  '-t^ 
of  tbe  moat  illustrious  men  of  bis  ags,  wss  bebeedid 
at  Carthage.  In  the  year  378  Valens  pcrisbod  in  thi 
bittle  of  Adrianople  againat  the  Goths,  and  Gratisnas, 
wbo  was  hastening  to  his  assistance,  was  hardly  abk 
to  save  Constantinople  from  hlling  into  the  hands  4l 
the  enemy.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
Gntiauoe,  fimUng  himself  ruler  of  the  wh^  Romai 
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mpm  during  the  minority  of  bis  brother  V&lentuihn, 
called  u>  him  youi^  TheodoBius,  who  bad  diatbeuiab- 
■ed  himietf  in  the  Roman  imiefl,  bat  had  letired  into 
Spain  aAer  hia  falher'a  death.    GraAanua  appointed 
him  fail  coUeaffue,  a  choice  eqaally  creditable  to  both 
ind  ftHtimate  for  the  empire,  and  gave  bim  the  prov- 
inces of  the  East.    Gratianua  returned  to  Italy,  and 
leaided  fer  aome  time  at  Mediolanum  (Milan),  where 
■IB  bacauM  intimate  with  St.  Ambrose.    He  was 
oUjnd,  however,  soon  after  to  haaten  to  riyricam, 
'  to  Ue  aasiatance  of  Theodoains,  and  he  repelled  &o 
Goihi,  who  we/e  threatening  Thrace.  Thence  he  waa 
obliged  to  hasten  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  to  Sght 
Ihe  Aleouani  and  other  barbarians.    Having  returned 
to  Mediolaiuim  in  the  year  S81,  be  bad  to  ddend  the 
feonien  of  Italy  from  oUier  Uribea,  wbo  were  advan- 
eing  on  the  nde  of  Rbntit.   (Sntianna  enacted  aef  • 
am  wiM  lawi,  by  one  of  which  he  checked  mendicity, 
which  had  «pread  to  an  alarming  extent  in  Italy.  He 
also  duved  himself  atem  and  unyielding  towaida  the 
remaini  of  the  heathen  worship.    At  Iu>me  he  over- 
Atew  the  altar  of  Victory,  wnich  had  continued  to 
eiiit;  he  ctnifieetted  the  property  attached  to  it,  aa 
*dl  u  all  that  whicb  belonged  to  the  other  priests 
ud  the  vestabL    He  also  refused  to  assnme  the  title 
and  iasignia  of  Pootifez  Maiimos,  a  dignity  till  then 
enwdend  as  annexed  to  that  of  emperor,  l^ese 
oieuurea  gave  a  final  blow  to  the  old  worship  of  the 
ttufiiB ;  and  althoagh  the  senators,  who,  for  tne  most 
fait,  were  atill  attached  to  it,  sent  him  a  deputation, 
at  ibe  head  of  which  waa  Symmachus,  they  could  not 
obutn  any  mitigation  of  his  decrees.  In  tbs  year  388, 
a  certaia  Uaximna  revolted  in  Britain,  and  was  pro- 
claimad  emperor  by  the  aoldiers,  to  whom  he  promised 
to  re-establish  the  temples  and  the  old  religion  of  the 
empire.    He  invaded  Usui,  where  he  found  numeroaa 
larliuaa.    Gratianns,  who  was  then,  according  to 
tome,  on  the  Rhine,  advanced  to  meet  him,  but  wt* 
fanaksb  by  moit  of  his  troops,  and  obliged  to  hasten 
Umards  Italy.    Orasius  and  others,  however,  state 
that  the  emperot  received  the  news  of  the  revolt  while 
is  Iialy,  and  that  be  hurried  across  the  Alps  with  a 
null  retinue  as  far  as  Lugdunum  (Lyons).    All,  how- 
erer,  agree  in  saying  Uiat  he  was  seized  at  Lugdunum, 
•od  put  to  death  by  the  partisans  of  Maximus.  He 
waa  iitile  more  than  M  years  of  age,  and  had  reigned 
about  ei^t  years.    Historians  agree  in  praising  him 
lot  bis  justice  and  hindoeas,  and  his  zeal  for  the  pub- 
Vc  good ;  and  Ammianns  Marcellinus,  wbo  is  not  lia- 
ble to  the  cha^e  of  partiality  towards  the  Christians, 
tdda,  thtt,  bsd  he  lived  longer,  he  wbuld  have  rivalled 
be  best  emperors  of  ancient  Rome.   {Le  Beau,  Bas- 
B^tire,  vol.  3,  p.  493,  teqq.  —  Bneyct.  U:  Knowl., 
toL  10,  p.  365.) 

OaiTlus  PALiBCDs,aIiatinpoet,eoatemporaiTwith 
')vid,  by  whom  he  is  once  mentioned  (Ep.  ex  Ponto, 
i,  alL  33).  He  wrote  a  poem  on  buntmg,  entitled 
^^ynegetica,  of  which  we  have  640  verses  remaining, 
from  the  ailence,  however,  preserved  respecting  him 
iy  the  writers  after  bis  time,  we  may  fainy  infer  that 
kiB  poem  remsioed  in  great  obscurity,  and  was  <Hily 
laruy  copied  :  hence  we  have  bat  one  mannseript  of 
tt  remaining.  The  prodoction  in  question  is  not  with- 
out merit;  stilly  however,  it  is  somewhat  dry.  The 
ftyle  is,  in  general,  pure.  The  best  edition  is  that  }f 
Wcnitdorff;  in  the  Poeta  Lahni  MinorcM.  (Bohr, 
Cesefc.  Rim.  XA./voI.  1,  p.  204.) 

GiseoxlEie,  I.  snmamea  TsAttHATtnions,  or  Won- 
ier-worier,  from  the  miracles  which  be  pretended  tb 
jsrfoim.  Before  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  he 
*as  known  by  the  name  of  Theodorus.  He  was  bom 
U  Neo-CBsarea,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Origen,  from 
whom  be  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Christisn  faith. 
He  was  afterward  mule  bisnop  of  hie  naUve  city,  and 
■B  said  to  have  left  only  seveoteen  idolaters  in  bis  dio* 
esse,  where  he  had  found  only  seventeen  Christians. 


'  Of  hb  woricB  ttien  are  extant,  a  panenrical  oration  en 
hia  master  Or^en  upon  leaving  his  school,  a  canoaiea) 
epistle,  and  some  other  treatises  in  Greek,  the  beat 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  Paris,  fol.,  1632. — II.  Snr* 
named  Nazianzbmds  (of  Nazianzus),  a  cel^rated  fa- 
ther of 'the  -cburcb,  was  bom  in  the  early  part  of  Uie 
fourth  century,  at  Arianzus,  a  villa^  near  tne  town  of 
Naxianzns  in  Cappadocia,  of  wbich  hia  fatiier  waa 
bishop.  He  studied  first  at  Cssarea  in  Cappadocia,  at 
terward  at  Alezandiea,  and  lastly  tt  Athena,  wbete  bs 
became  the  friend  and  companion  of  Basilins,  ana 
where  be  also  met  Julian,  afterward  emperor.    At  a 
subsequent  period  he  joined  Basilius,  who  had  retired 
to  a  solitude  in  Pontus  during  the  reign  of  Julian. 
When  Basilitw  was  made  arcboisbop  or  Casarea,  he 
appointed  his  friend  bishop  of  Zazime,  a  place  of  which 
Gregory  gives  a  dismal  eceoont,  and  which  be  toon 
after  left  to  join  his  father,  and  assist  him  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  church  of  Nazianzus,    He  there 
made  himself  known  for  bis  eloqnenee  in  the  orationa 
which  he  addressed  to  hia  fathers  flock.   These  com- 
positions are  remarkable  for  a  certain  poMical  turn  oi 
imagery,  and  for  their  mild,  penmaaive  tone.  Above  aJl 
things,  he  preacbea  peace  and  conciliation ;  peace  to  the 
clergy,  agiuted  by  the  ^irit  of  controversy  ;  peace  to 
the  people  of  Nazianzus,  distracted  by  sedition  ;  peace 
to  tne  imperial  governor,  wbo  bad  come  to  chastise 
the  town,  and  whose  wrath  he  endeavours  to  disaim 
by  appealing  to  the  God  of  mercy.    In  an  age  of  sec- 
tarian intolerance  he  showed  himself  tolerant.  He  bad 
suffered  with  his  brethren  from  Arian  persecution  un- 
der the  reign  of  Valens ;  and  after  that  emperor  had 
taken  by  violence  all  the  churches  of  Constantinople 
from  the  orthodox  or  Nicnans,  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  remained  attached  to  that  faith,  looking  about  for 
a  man  of  superior  merit  and  of  tried  courage  to  be 
their  bishop,  applied  to  Gregory,  who  had  left  Nazian 
zus  after  his  fatoer's  death  and  bad  retired  into  laauria. 
Gregory  came  to  ConatanUnopIe  and  took  the  diree< 
tion  of  a  private  chapel,  which  be  named  Anastaaie, 
and  whither  bis  eloquence  soon  attracted  a  numoons 
congregation,  to  tiie  great  mortification  of  the  Arians. 
Theodosius  having  assumed  the  reins  of  sovemmeni 
and  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  declared  himself  in 
favonr  of  tne  orthodox  conuntmion,  retook  the  churebea 
which  the  Arians  hm$  seized,  and  came  himself  wiA 
Boldiera  to  drive  them  from  Suit*  Sophia,  an  act  which 
Gregory  says  looked  like  the  taking  of  a  citadel  b^ 
storm.    Gregory  being  now  reco^ised  as  metropoli- 
tan, did  not  retaliate  upon  the  Anans  for  ^e  pest  per- 
secutions, but  endeavoured  to  reclaim  them  by  mild- 
ness and  persuasion.   In  the  midBt  of  the  pomp  of  the 
imperial  court  he  retained  his  ftwmer  habits  of^  simpli- 
city and  frugality.   Hia  cooduct  aotm  drew  upon  him 
the  dialike  of  the  conitim  and  of  the  fanatical  tealots. 
Theodosius  convoked  a  conneil  of  all  the  Uabops  of 
the  East,  to  regulate  matters  concerning  the  vacant  or 
disputed  sees,  which  had  been  for  many  yeara  in  pos- 
session of  the  Arisns.    The  council  at  ntet  acknowl- 
edged Gregory  as  archbishop,  b'lt  soon  after  factions 
arose  in  tm  ijosom  of  the  assembly,  which  disputed 
his  title  to  the  see,  and  stigmatized  hii  charity  towards 
tlie  now  persecuted  Arians  ss  lukewannneaa  in  the 
faith.    Gregory,  averse  to  strife,  offered  his  resigna- 
tion, which  the  emperor  readily  accepted.    Having  as- 
sembled the  people  and  the  fathers  of  the  councn,  tc 
the  number  or  one  hundred  and  fifty,  in  tbe  chnrek  of 
St.  Sophia,  be  delivered  bis  farewell  sermon,  wfai^  iss 
fine  specimen  of  pnlptt  eloquence.   After  leeapitu 
Isting  tbe  tanour  of  bis  past  life,  bis  trials,  the  prooft 
of  attachment  be  had  given  to  the  orthodox  faith  m  thi 
midst  of  dangers  and  persecution,  he  replies  to  lb- 
charge  of  not  having  avenged  that  persecatkm,  upoi 
those  who  were  now  persecuted  in  their  turn,  by  ob> 
serring,  that  to  forego  tbe  opportunity  of  revengiiif 
oorselves opoD  a  ftlirn  •Denr  tt  tbe  greM«rtof  all  M 
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Miqfiha.  He  then  pkuU  gnitty  to  tb«  cbu^  of  not 
Iceping  ip  tbe  splendonr  of  hit  offico  Of  a  laxorioot 
ll^e  ioi  a  magnificeDt  retinue,  Mying  that  he  was  not 
•ware  that  the  ouDtsiera  of  the  aanctuaij  were  to  tm 
1b jKMi^i  witb  the  counla  and  eonmaodera  of  anoiaa. 
Aner  lebuking  the  ambitimi  and  rif^iy.of  hia  col- 
laagoen,  which  he  compares  to  the  factioos  of  the  cir- 
MM,  he  tennioaies  bjr  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of 
lU  theae  around  him,  and  of  the  placea  dear  to  hia 
■emoTy.  Tfata  valedictoiy  addnna  i«  a  touching  ape- 
cioMB  of  the  ptihatie  etjie,  dignified  and  unnizeo  witb 
guamloiiaiieaa.  The  ontor  aalutea  for  the  last  time 
ua  qdendid  temple  in  which  be  ia  tpeaking,  and  then 
tuna  towBida  his  humhle  but  beloved  chai»I  of  Anai- 
taaia,  to  the  cboiia  of  vKgina  and  matrooa,  of  widows 
and  orphans,  so  oAen  gathered  there  to  hear  his  voice ; 
and  he  mentions  the  short-band  writera  who  oaed  to 
note  down  his  words.  He  next  bids  "  farewell  to 
kinga  and  their  palacea,  and  to  the  courtiers  and  aer- 
Ttote  of  kings ;  faithful,  I  trust,  to  vour  maater,  but 
fat  the  most  part  ftiUiless  towards  God ;  ftrewell  to 
the  sovereign  citv,  the  friend  of  Christ,  but  yet  open 
to  cwrectiOD  and  repentance  ;  farewell  to  the  Eastern 
and  Western  world,  for  whose  sake  I  have  atri  *en,  sod 
Hat  whose  sake  I  am  now  slighted."  He  concludes 
with  recommending  bis  flock  to  the  guardisn  angels  of 
peace,  in  b^wa  of  hearing  from  the  place  of  his  retire- 
ntant  Uwt  it  is  daily  growing  in  wisdom  and  virtne. 
'S.  Gregmi  Ifazumaeni,  Oftrm,  Oral.  83,  ed.  BUhf.) 
This  oration  was  delivered  in  June,  A.D.  381,  and  a 
few  dava  after  Gregory  was  on  his  way  to  his  native 
Caf^wdocia.  Arrived  at  Cssarea,  he  delivered  an  im- 
pvessive  funeral  oration  to  the  memory  of  his  frtraod 
Basilios,  who  had  died  there  some  time  before,  in 
wbkh  be  leealls  to  nind  tbair  juTCnile  atodiea  at 
Atbena,  tbsir  long  intimacy,  and  the  evenu  of  their 
sheekered  lives  [Orat.  20).  After  paying  thia  last 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  friend,  he  withdrew  to 
hie  native  Arianzna,  where  he  spent  the  latter  yesrs 
W  his  life,  &r  from  the  tornwil  ol  couna  and  councila, 
hnay  in  the  cultivation  of  his  garden  and  in  writing 
poetey,  a  favoorite  oecopetiim  with  faim  from  Us  youth. 
Gregory  died  A.D.  S88.  Most  of  hia  poena  aie  leli- 
gjoos  meditations.  OeeaaionaUy  the  poet  attempu  to 
Ave  into  Hm  myaiMions  destiny  of  man,  and  some- 
times  apuean  lost  in  nocertaintyUnd  doubt  aa  to  the 
object  of  human  existence ;  bat  be  recovers  himself  to 
do  homage  to  the  Almighty  wtadom  whose  secrets  will 
become  revealed  in  another  sphere.  The  adapt  in  the 
[ia\o90fhy  of  ancient  Greece  is  here  seen  striving  wiih 
the  submissive  Christian  convert.  SL  JerooM  and 
Snidas  say  that  Gregory  wrote  no  less  than  thirty  thoo- 
sand  lines  of  poeUy.  Some  of  bis  poems  were  pub- 
lished in  the  editioD  of  hia  vrorks  by  the  AbbA  de 
Billy,  Paris,  1609-11,  wbicb  contains  also  his  orations 
and  epistles ;  twenty  mora  poems,  under  the  title  of 
Carmina  Cygnea,"  were  aAarwaiti  puUisbed  by  Tol- 
lios,  in  hia  Itwigna  Itincnrii  Italici,"  4to,  Utrecht, 
IttM ;  and  Muratori  diacovercd,  and  pabli^ied  in  hia 
"  AnecdoU  Greca,"  Padua,  1709,  a  number  of  Orego- 
n's epigrams.  Of  hia  orations  soma  fow  turn  upon 
dogmaa,  especially  on  that  of  the  Trinity,  bnt  moat  of 
them  are  npon  morality.  He  is  a  soberer  writer  than 
hie  successor  Cfaryaoatom,  and  has  more  <^  tfae  calm, 
iaqmsMTO  eloaoMiee  eonvietiOD.  He  and  hia  friend 
BHtthis  bnMgnt  the  ontorieal  arta  at  ancient  Greece 
into  the  Birvice  of  Christian  preaching,  and  one  of 
Qngory'a  gieateat  eomplainta  againat  Julian  is,  that 
that  emperor  had  forbidden  Christians  the  study  of 
Ontik  literature.  In  bis  two  orations  against  Julian 
he  aomewhat  dsparu  from  hia  nsnal  s^le,  and  assumed 
Aat  of  a  powenbl  invective  in  reply  to  the  panegyrics 
■f  Libanioa,  Eunapius,  snd  other  admirera  of  that  em- 
frnn.  Gregory  of  Naaianzoa  has  ben  etfled  tfm 
**  Tlieol^paa  of  the  £aat«ra  Choicb :"  be  multt,  with 
w  mneb  tialh,  be  stvlad  ito  aHNt  poetied^  writer. 
004 


(SmUat,  :  fneyc/.  Um.  Kinmi.  voL  S,  &  4tt 
le^q.) — III.  A  bishop  of  Nyssa,  in- C^ipsdocu,  thi 
brother  of  Bssilius.  He  dutingoidied  hiinsslf  in  iba 
Ariaa  contiovesqi,  and  died  A.D.  396  — tV.  Cofva- 
fAnw,  aichbithop  of  Corinth  in  the  twelfth  ceattsy 
He  is  chiefly  known  by  his  woA  on  dislects  (Hm! 
SuiXiKTuv),  the  beat  edition  of  which  is  that  of  SchSt 
fer,  lApt.,  1811,  8vo. 

GruoIi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belsjca,  to  the  noithnest 
of,  and  tribuury  to,  the  Nervii.  Traces  of  tbeir  una 
remain,  according  to  D'Anville,  in  U  ttrre  de  QnvU. 
above  PEdutt,  towards  tlw  north,  in  a  part  of  tbt 
country  called  LairSamA.  Torpb  de  Ciiaai  is  wnna 
in  malung  the  conntiy  of  ibe  Giodii  answer  to  Ibsta 
BragcM.  (Cat.,  B.  G., fi,  SO.—LeBoare,  M.  Gtagr. 
ad  CmM.,  p.  278.) 

•  Grtllus,  a  son  of  Xenophon,  who  killed  Eosmi- 
ooodss,  and  was  himself  alam,  at  the  battle  of  Huli- 
nea,  B.C.  963.  Hia  father  was  oflering  a  sacrifiei 
when  he  received  the  news  of  hia  deatb,  and  b>  thrte 
down  the  garland  which  was  on  bis  hesd,  but  repUcfld 
it  when  he  besid  thst  the  enemy's  general  had  Men 
by  his  bapds.  {JElUn,  V.  H.,  3,  3.)— Soeb  is  ths 
common  sccount.  The  variations  of  tiBdition,  how- 
ever, aa  to  the  hand  by  which  Epsminondas  fd),  prove 
the  importance  which  his  contemporaries  attaued  to 
that  event.  Amou  the  claimants  besides  the  wa  o( 
Xeoo^oo,  were  a  Spartan,  and  a  LocrisD  of  Amptus- 
sa.  The  Spartan's  deecendaota  became  a  privibgid 
famihr.  The  Locrian'a  received  heroic  bonoon  fioa 
the  Tbocians.  But  the  Atbeoiaca,  and  the  Tbebiu 
themselves,  aasigned  the  deed  to  Gryllna,  and  be  was 
honoured  1^  the  Mantineans  with  a  public  fnnenl  tod 
atatue,  and  by  his  fellow-citizeaa  with  a  con^iwm 
place  in  a  painting  of  the  battle,  r^reaentiiw  faim  in 
the  act  <^  givii^  the  mortal  wound.  Tet,  as  be  servsd 
in  ih»  Athenian  cavalry,  it  is  difficult  to  undentand 
bow  he  could  have  encountered  Epaminondas,  who 
waa  at  the  head  of  theTbeban  infantry.  {TktrlmWt 
Greece,  vol.  S,  p.  161.) 

GsTiiiiiH  or  GavMSA.  one  of  the  twdve  dtica  «> 
MoMa,  situste  on  the  coast  of  I/fiit,  near  the  ooith- 
em  confines,  and  northweat  of  Cum»  «  Cynw.  U 
was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Apollo,  who  thenec 
derived  the  somsme  of  Gryn^.  (Kir;.,  Ecbg-,  6, 
n.~~£n.,  4,  316.)  The  temple  of  the  god  was  re 
marksble  for  its  sixe,  and  for  the  beauty  of  the  whiu 
marble  of  which  it  was  built.  (Strabo,  622.)  Knne 
makes  the  site  of  the  ancient  place  conespood 
the  modem  CHueUk.  (Bttekofund  MoUer,  Wirterk 
itr  G*€gr.,  p.  677.) 

GKTrans.  more  eoneetly  Garna  (TpiMrfr),  giifibo^ 
certain  snimak  which,  according  to  HerodMua  (3^ 
110),  guarded  the  gold  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ArimBspians,>a  Scythian  race,  from  the  attempu  of 
that  people  to  poasess  tfaemseivea  of  it.    (Fid.  Ari- 
maapi.)   Heromtua  makes  only  a  passing  ^uai<m  to 
Ute  conteata  between  the  grifibna  and  Aninaniinet 
because  probably  he  attached  little,  if  any,  belief^ to  it 
Ctesiaa,  however,  iammedieruae.  (7iid.,H3- — Com 
pare  Mlian,  N.  A.,  4,  27.— P/iiL.  7,  2.)   The  quel 
tioo  respectins  the  Arima^ians  has  already  been  dis 
cnssed.   (KiJ.  Arimaspt )   With  regard  to  the  ffril 
fons,  much  diversity  of  opinion  prevaiuamong  moaen 
scholars.    Von  Veitheim  thinks  the  aUny  ttivn  to  iba 
washing  of  gold  in  tbs  desert  of  Oobi.   Ha  suppoaos 
this  tobave  been  done  by  slaves  for  the  ntonaicbs  oi 
Doctbem  India,  and  the  spot  to  have  been  carefully 
guarded  by  armed  men  and  fierce  dogs,  the  most  alarm- 
ing talea  uring  been  at  the  same  time  mread  concen 
tng  theae  regions,  in  order  to  keep  oB  adventurers 
(FoK  den  goUgnienden  Ameiten  md  Greifen  der  At- 
te».~Veni^t3ae  Auft.,  vol.  2,  p.  267,  WsK 
takes  the  griffons  to  be  a  twtioD  in  the  noitbeasten 
part  of  Upper  Asia,  and  identicat  with  tbe  Kh.pvi.  Hi 
asMgns  ^m  for  a  babiiation  tbe  iwiga  «l  Kauut  AUm 
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nd  t^n  s  Uwm  m  fasving  pnctiaed  mining  hi  Up- 
per Asia.  Haufe,  aceoiding  to  him,  the  gold  of  the 
griflims  ie  noihing  more  than  the  gold  ob^ined  from 
MioM.  {EnoettAr.  von  0»t.,  p.  488,  »eqq.)  Malte- 
fimnaiulni  that  in  the  tDOunUum  where  the  Indiw 
riaaa,  ud  where  there  an  gold-iniiiee,  eagles  and 
nkaiei  of  an  enonnooe  aize  are  found,  which  nu; 
have  gim  riae  to  the  ftbie  respecting  the  grifibna. 
tMtKwtlL,  AwuL  da  Voyag.,  toI.  2,  p.  380,  teqq.) 
Rhode  Neka  to  identify  the  gnfibiw  with  tha  Dew, 
m  ni  ge&ii  of  Persian  mjrlholoffy  (Heilige  Sage,  p. 
ttr,  ttq.),  for  which  he  is  jusuy  cenanied  br  Von 
HaBuer  (  Wien.  Jakrb.,  vol.  9,  p.  53) ;  sod  WiUoid, 
indt  H  HUle  BobabOiqr,  reftn  the  aecoont  of  tb»  grif* 
Am  to  Oh  of  dw  Mtledbird  of  Visehnii,  named  6*- 
•wUo.  {Amst.  Reteareka,  vol  14,  p.  373.)— Aa  re- 
nida  ihenane  ypi^  itself,  it  eridently  comes  from  the 
renian  gm^tit,  *'  to  seize"  (compsre  the  German 
fTe^e»\  ibe  root  of  which,  greif,  has  a  strong  analogy 
to  ypif.  {Ty^uen.  »p.  Heermt  Ueen,  toI.  1,  pt.  S, 
{L  S81— AOr.  md  Heni.,  8,  116,  Exeurt.,  6.) 

Orliuij  a  small  Mand  of  the  Archipelago,  cisased 
by  St^thamu  of  Bytantiom  among  the  Sporadea,  bnt 
brioDgtng  iBtber  to  the  Cyclades.  It  lay  soothweat  of 
\ndnis,  off  tfte  coast  of  Attica.  So  wretched  and  poor 
wM  thk  banren  rock,  being  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
ithencKB,  that  they  depntwl  one  of  their  number  to 
mit  ^bn  Aagnatoa,  then  at  Cocinlb,  afker  the  batde 
af  Aettmn,  to  petition  that  their  taws,  which  amount- 
ed to  ISO  dracbmn  (about  SS  dtrflars),  mi^t  be  dimin- 
iAed,  aa  they  were  onsble  to  raiae  more  than  100. 
[Strwi.,  485.)  Thia  island  became  anbsequently  do- 
tniooa,  as  the  spot  to  which  criminals  or  su^iected 
persons  were  baniahed  by  order  of  the  Roman  em- 
penm.  {Jm.,  Sgt.,  l.'^.—M.,  Sat.,  10,  70.~Tadt., 
9,  68.)  The  modem  name  ia  Gkioitra.  ICromer't 
dm.  Qntee,  vol  S,  p.  413.) 

Gtu,  I.  om  of  the  companions  of  ^neaa,  who  die- 
tingnidied  hnnaelf  at  the  games  exhibited  after  die 
death  of  Anehisea  in  Sicily.  [Vwg.,  Mn.,6,  118.)— 
n.  A  Rvtolian,  son  of  Melampas,  ulled  by  ^neas  in 
Iti^.    iU.,  10,  31B.) 

vtns  (tvy^),  more  correctly  Ores  (rtCi/f),  a  son 
of  OtdH  and  Tenii  xepiwentM  aa  having  a  hnndied 
hands.  He.  with  lua  nnthen,  mad«  war  against  the 
gods,  and  was  afterward  paniahed  in  TartaniB.  ( Vid. 
Cottns.) 

Otsss,  a  Lydian,  to  whom  Gandaules,  king  of  the 
cooBtry,  dtowed  Ins  wife  with  her  person  exposed. 
The  latter  was  eo  incensed,  althooga  ehe  concealed 
her  anger  at  the  Ume,  that,  eallu^  ^85"  Bftarwani 
into  her  jmsenee,  she  gave  him  his  doice  eithw  to 
aabmil  toinataiitdoatb,  or  to  slay  ber  husband.  Gyges 
tbom  tte  htter  ahcmatiTe,  married  the  qneen,  and  aa- 
tended  the  vacant  throne,  ebont  718  yeara  b^>i«  the 
%iadaB  era.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Mermnadie 
who  tngoed  m  Lvdia.  He  reigtted  88  years,  and  dis- 
Bnguiriied  bimseff  by  the  presents  which  ho  msde  to 
the  oncla  of  Delphi  (Herodet.,  1,  8,  *tqq.)  The 
nife  ^>^  Oandanlea  ebore  mentioned  was  calnd  Nysaia 
seeordiiw  to  HephBstioo. — ^The  atory  of  Rosamund, 
laseo  of  the  Lombards,  as  related  W  Gibbon,  bears  en 
exact  reaemUance  to  thii  of  Candanlee.  (Compare 
Sdlataer,  Wehgetckuhte,  n\.  3,  pt  1,  p.  8S.)~PU- 
to  rdataa  a  curiOQS  legend  respecting  this  Gyges, 
iMA  difiien  eeaentially  from  ttio  acconnt  given  by 
HanAotBB.  Ha  mafcao  iiim  to  have  been  originaUy 
•no  of  the  ah^berda  of  Caodanles,  and  to  hne  de- 
aeanded  into  a  chasm,  formed  hr  heavy  raina  and  an 
ssrtlsjiialBi  in  the  quarter  wbeie  tie  was  pastnring  his 
floefca.  Is  tUs  chasm  he  discovered  msn^  wonderfnl 
4Bim  and  partiealsriy  a  l»asen  bone  baving  doors  in 
it,  ImM^  which  he  wahed,  and  aaw  within  a  enpaeof 
w«dMB  noitd  tba,  havinf  a  foUtn  rmg  on  ila  fin- 
far.  HuoiiaghatookoffMdrBaaeatidaa  to  ttasM^ 
m  of  tba  anik.  Attcadin|f,  after  tU^  a  msiHag  of 


his  ftllow-shefdwrds,  «4m  nsed  to  asasmbla  mms  a 

month  for  the  porpose  of  trauamitting  an  teem  art  gf 
their  floi^  to  the  kin^  he  accidenully  discovered 
that,  when  he  turned  the  bexil  of  the  ring  inwand  to- 
wards himself,  he  became  inviaible,  and  when  he  turn- 
ed it  ontward,  again  viaible.  Upon  this,  Iwvtiig  caused 
himself  to  be  chosen  in  the  nnmbn  of  those  who  were 
sent  on  thia  occasion  to  the  king,  he  murdered  the  mon- 
arch, with  the  aid  of  the  qaoen,  whom  be  previon^ 
corrupted,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  Lydia.  (Plat. 
d£  Repuh.,  2,  p.  869,  ««f.— Compare  Cw.  ,deOff,3,9.) 

Gylippos,  a  Lacedemonian,  aent,  B.C.  414,  by  luf 
eoanttyoien  to  aaaiat  Syracnse  againat  tbe  Athenians, 
which  he  ^fiKted  by  the  overthrow  <tf  Nieias  and  De 
mostbenes.  HeafterwardjoinedLyaanderoffAtbens, 
and  aided  fa!m  by  his  advice  in  the  captnje  of  that  city, 
bfaander  sent  him  to  Lecedmnon  with  the  money  and 
•poila  wiiich  bad  been  taken,  the  former  amoundng  to 
1600  talenta.  Bnt  GylippuB,  uiwble  to  resist  tbe 
temptation,  tmsewed  the  bottom  of  the  bags,  thai 
having  the  saala  mtouched  at  the  to^  sod  abattaeted 
SOO  talenta.  Hb  theft,  however,  was  discovered  by 
means  of  the  memorandom  contained  in  each  hag^  and 
to  avoid  punishment  he  went  into  volnntatr  exile 
[Plut.,  VU.  Itie.—Diod.  Sic.,  13,  106.) 

GmitKalA.    Vid.  Baleares. 

GvMHOsoraisTX  {Ti^aiooo^iaTai),  or  "  nshed  wise 
TBttB,"  a  name  given  by  the  Greek  writers  to  s  certain 
clasB  of  Indian  ascetics  belonging  to  the  casto  of  the 
Brahmins,  and  who,  in  accordance  with  the  jmvalent 
belief,  thooght  that,  by  aubjecting  the  body  to  soAi- 
inge  and  privations,  and  by  withdrawing  ^jn  all  Intor- 
coorse  with  mankind,  they  could  effect  a  reunion  ot 
tbe  spiritual  nature  of  man  with  the  divine  essence. 
Moat  of  these  sacetics  dispensed  almost  entirely  with 
the  use  of  clothes,  and  many  of  them  went  entir^ 
naked.  Heoea  the  name  appUed  to  them  by  ib» 
Greeks.  It  ia  ezpreaaly  commanded  in  tba  hwa  a 
Marra  (6, 3, 9),  that  a  Brahmin,  when  hia  children  hava 
attains]  maturity,  shonld  retire  from  the  world,  and 
take  refage  in  a  forest.  He  is  retired  to  spend  his 
time  in  atudying  the  Vedaa  and  in  performing  pen- 
ances, for  the  purpose  of "  uniting  his  soul  with  the 
divine  spirit."  (JGiUM,  6,  89.)  Many  of  these  bei^ 
mita  appear  in  former  timee  to  have  studied  the  ab- 
stract sciences  with  ereat  success ;  and  ihey  have  A- 
ways  been  considered  by  the  orduMiox  Hindus  as  the 
wiaeat  and  holiest  of  mankind.  (Conanlt  the  Bhaga- 
vad  Gitd,  a  philosophical  poem,  forming  an  episode  to 
the  MahftUdkrata,  which  hai<  been  ttanslated  into  Ei^ 
Udi  by  ^ilkins,  Xowl.,  1787.  and  Into  Lslin  by  SeibS. 
gO,  who  also  edited  the  Ssemnt  text,  Borni,  1833.) 
The  Gymnosophists  often  butned  themselves  alive,  aa 
Calanna  did  in  tbepreaence  of  Alexander.  {Aman. 
Exp.  Al,  7, 18.— F/Kf.,  Vit.  AUx.,  c.  66,  aeqq.—Dioi. 
Sic.,  17, 107.) 

Gtndss,  now  Zeinieh,  a  riw  of  Assyria,  falling 
into  the  Tigria.  When  Cyius  naiched  against  Baby- 
lon, hie  army  was  stopped  by  thw  river,  in  which  one 
of  the  saeied  horses  wss  drowned.  This  so  irritoted 
the  monarch,  that  be  erdeted  the  fiver  to  be  ffivided 
into  860  different  channels  bv  his  army,  so  that  after 
this  division  it  hardly  reached  Ae  knee.  {Herod.,  1, 
189.)  This  portrait  of  Cynis  asems  a  little  over- 
charged. Tho  hatred  which  the  Greeks  bore  the  Pet- 
rians  ia  anfficiently  known.  The  motive  of  Cyrus  for 
thna  treatins  tbe  Gyndos  conU  not  ba  sneh  aa  ia  d» 
scribed  by  Hwodotna.  That  which  haapened  to  the 
aacred  horse  rai^ht  make  him  appreheno  a  similar  fate 
for  the  rest  of  his  army,  and  compel  him  to  divert  the 
river  into  a  grest  ngmber  of  canals  in  order  to  render 
it  f^rdable.  The  Gyndes,  at  the  preseat  day,  has  reas> 
mmed  ito  conrae  to  tbe  Tisia,  sad  its  eatruica  into 
that  river  ia  called  Fmm-el-Sakk,  or  the  met  of  Mac* 
in  AxMe.  Tba  name  pven  it  by  Aa  Tnka  n  At 
^aea  iriianea  it  imnaa,  ia  Ar»^,  or  the  black  ii<nr 
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UrTHfvtf,  tbe  port  of  Sparta,  aboot  40  stadia  from 
Las  (FdwoR.,  3,  34),  and  240  from  Sparta  itself. 
(S^wAo,  868.)  PUdj  say*  it  itaa  tbe  neanat  point  to 
•mbarlt  fram  for  the  island  of  Crete  (4,  6).  Oytbeam 
was  taken  bj  tbe  Atbeniar.a  under  Tolmidas,  who 
burnt  the  docks  before  tbe  Peloponneaian  war. 
oionu  Sie.,  11,  84.)  It  waa  also  attacked  hj  the 
Thebans  in  tbeir  first  invasion  of  Laconia,  for  three 
days,  but  without  anccess.  (JCm.,  Hist.  Gr.,  6, 6, 83.) 
It  was  afterward  beaie^  b^  the  Roman  army  under 
tbe  eomnuod  of  T.  Q.  fUmininus  and  bia  brother  Lo- 
ciufl,  and  compelled  to  snnvnder.  Livy  aaya  it  was  a 
fUOQg  and  populous  town,  and  well  provided  with  tbe 
means  of  resistance  (34,  39).  On  the  renewal  of  tbe 
war,  it  was,  however,  retaken  by  Nabii.  {Lh,,  36, 
S6.— Compare  Polyb.,  3,  69.)  Tbe  Gytbeata  pre- 
tended that  tbeir  city  bad  been  built  by  Hercules  and 
Aptrflo,  whose  Btatnea  ware  placed  in  tbe  forum.  Po- 
hrbiua  atates  (5. 19),  that  ue  port,  distant  30  sudis 
Irom  tbe  eity  ilaelf,  waa  both  commodious  and  secure. 
Strabo  remu^is,  that  it  was  an  artificial  haven.  Gy- 
tbeuK  stood  a  little  to  the  north  of  tbe  present  town  of 
Maraihotdn.  The  site  is  now  called  PdttopcU,  but 
no  babiution  is  left  upon  it.  {Crmm'a  Atw.  Oretet, 
toi  3,  p.  183,  Mff.) 

H. 

Hades  (^tAtif\  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  accord- 
ing to  the  Grecian  mythology ;  from  a,  not,  and  etdu, 
to  aee,  as  denoting  the  lower  or  invisible  world.  Its 
divisions  were  Elysium  and  Tartaros,  the  respective 
abodes  of  th«  good  and  bad.  In  <bt  Homeric  timea, 
however,  this  arrangement  formed  no  part  of  the  pop- 
ular creed.  The  prevalent  belief  was  merely  aa  fol- 
owB ;  that  the  souls  of  the  departed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  who  had  personally  ofiended  against  the 
gods,  were  occupied  in  the  lower  world  with  the  un- 
real performance  of  the  same  actions  that  had  formed 
Aeir  chief  olq<ets  of  purauit  In  the  regions  of  day. 
All  the  other  Meompanunenta  of  the  fable,  the  judges, 
the  tribunals,  the  tnabi  of  tbe  dead,  dec,  are  merely 
poathomeric  addttiona.  (CoruUmt,  de  la  Beligiott, 
vol.  3,  p.  383.]  As  rwra»  the  analcwy  between  the 
tenna  liada  and  ou^  English  word  heU,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  latter,  in  its  primitive  signification, 
perfectly  corresponded  to  the  former.  For,  at  firat,  it 
denoted  only  what  was  secret  or  concealed;  and  it  is 
tbund,  mweover,  with  little  variatioD  of  fonn,  and  pre- 
cisely with  tbe  same  meaning,  tn  «U  the  Teutonic  dia- 
lects. (Compare  Jurmu't  Oiahk  Glonary,  subjoined 
to  tbe  Codex  Aq^entens,  on  (he  word  herlyan;  and  the 
£>ivertum<o/i>ur;esr,vol.3,p.377,ed.  1839.)  With 
regard  to  the  situation  of  hidei,  it  seems  always  to 
have  been  conceived,  by  both  Jews  and  pagans,  as  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  near  its  centre,  as  we 
AodU  term  it,  or  its  finrndstioii  (accMding  to  the  no- 
tion of  tbe  Hebrews,  who  knew  nothing  of  its  sf^ri- 
cal  fignre),  and  anawering  in  depth  to  the  visible 
heavens  in  hei^tt.  (Compare,  on  this  whole  subject, 
CampbeWa  Oeipetf,  voL  1,  873,  jtff.,  2Kae.  6, 
pt.  2.) 

HAMlHtrH,  a  town  of  Sicilji  neu  Mount  .£tna, 
hairing  in  its  vicinity  a  river  of  the  name  of  Hadnmia. 
(SUfiX.  Bjf».,  M.  9.)  It  was  founded  bj  Dionyaiua. 
{Died.  Sic,  14, 2S.—€omaue  Stiiua  ItalicM*,  14,  S50.) 

HADKtians  (Publius  iClinsX  I-  a  Roman  onperor, 
bom  at  R<Hne.  A.D.  76.  He  lost  bis  fsther  when  ten 
vean  of  age,  and  had  for  his  guardians  Trajan,  who 
wts  Ilia  luation,  and  Comelina  Tatianoa,  a  Roman 
fcai^.  His  parent's  name  waa  .Alius  Hadrianus 
Afer,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  the  surname  of  Afer 
was  given  the  latter  because  ha  bad  been  govera* 
or  of  Africa,  and  that  he  is  the  same  with  tbe  Hadr> 
aims  who  put  tbe  mar^  Leontins  to  death  at  Tripo- 
li, in  the  twsn  of  Teqiaaian.   iBta/k,  Mitt.  Dia., «. 


ToL  6,  p.  670  )    Hadrian's  btber  was.  Tnju'i 
first  eoasin  ;  for  hn  was  the  son  of  Ulpia,  iheiiiwol 
Marcos  Ulnua  Ttejanua,  tbo  Emperor  Tiuu^  fathsL 
(Compare  Txwehueke,  ad  EtUrof ,  a.  6.)  Ha^ian  l». 
gan  very  eariy  to  serve  in  tbe  may,  aiid  wu  uftmw 
of  a  legion  before  Domitian'a  death.    Tbe  foicei  in 
Lower  Moeeia  chose  him  to  congratulate  Tni»n  npog 
bis  being  adopted  by  Nerva,  and  it  wu  he  tint  »■ 
quainted  Tnjan  with  the  first  news  of  Nerrt's  dealk 
He  regained  the  empaxor'a  bvour,  which  he  had  ti> 
moat  entirely  toet  by  liis  extnvagsnt  ezpenaes  ud  tk 
debts  which  he  had  in  conseqnencb  locuned,  lod 
married  the  grand  niece  of  this  prince,  Sabitia,  chieflj 
tbrou^  the  aid  of  PloUna  tbe  eupresa    His  mW 
quent  rise  waa  rapid,  and  he  was  the  companioo  «t 
Trajan  in  moat  of  bis  expeditions     He  paiticaln- 
ly  diatinguiabed  himself  in  tbe  war  ^intt  tbe  Di 
ciaoa,  ara  was  successively  s{^inted  pator,  gonm. 
or  of  Pannonia,  and  consul.  .The  orations  he  tarn- 
posed  for  Trajan  iocreaaed  hia  credit.  (^trtitiL, 
YU-Hair.)   After  tbe  siege  of  Atra,  in  Ainia,  tor 
jan  left  bim  in  command  of  his  army,  and  Rhen  be 
found  his  death  approaching,  adopted  bim,  ahboqfi;li 
the  reality  of  this  adoption  is  diluted  by  mat  in 
tborities,  who  attribute  hia  elevation  to  ihe  iatiiran 
and  good  offioaa  nf  Plotina.   (fiio  Cm.,  c.  OB,  nl  S, 
p.  1148,  ei.  Beimjr.—^faxiiaH.,  Yii.  Boir.,  tip 
^.—BauU,  Hist.  Diet.,  $,  v.  Plotina,  vol.  8,  f  433. 
On  the  death  of  Trajan  ite  aaaamed  the  reina  of  got 
emment,  with  tbe  concurrence  of  the  Syriao  amj , 
and  the  senate  readily  ratified  tbe  acL   Tbe  fin', 
care  of  Hadrian  was  to  nkake  a  peace  with  ihe>  P«- 
sians,  and  to  restwe  all  the  prorinces  joat  taken  ban 
them,  making  the  Euphrates  tbe  bouniaaiy  of  the  Bi- 
man  entire.   He  had  then  to  turn  hia  attenliin  U 
certain  revolts  and  insurrections  in  Egypt,  lAjra,  ud 
Palestine  ;  and,  after  quickly  concluding  a  peace  vilk 
the  Parthians,  returned  to  Rome,  A.D.  118.  Tin 
senate  decreed  bim  a  triumph,  and  bontrarei  htm 
the  title  of  Father  of  his  Couutry;  but  be  refused  b«t 
and  required  that  Trajan'a  image  ahoold  tiioiajih.  He 
sought  popularity  by  a  r«»eal  «  fifteen  yon  aecnma- 
lation  of  arrears  of  public  debt,  by  a  vast  leduetioh 
of  taxation  generally,  and  by  immense  UigeMm  to  the 
people.   He  was  less  generous  to  certain  senaloi* 
accused  of  a  plot  against  him,  four  of  wIkhd,  •lihoo^ 
of  consular  rank  and  intimates  of  Trajan,  be  cawed  tc 
be  put  to  death.   A  year  after  hia  retoro  to  Roaw. 
Haoiian  marched  againet  the  Alatti,  the  SannaliaBa, 
and  the  Daciina,  bnt  ahowed  a  greater  desire  to  make 
peace  with  these  barbati&na  than  to  extend  the  jvog- 
ress  of  tbe  Roman  anna.    Hiia  policy  baa  been  at- 
tributed to  envy  of  tbe  fame  of  hia  warlike  predeces- 
aor ;  but  a  due  consideration  of  the  aubeeqnoit  iautj 
of  ttie  empire  will  amplv  joatify  bim  against  tbe  uii}«- 
tatimi ;  Mr  it  had  reMUted  an  extent  which  leudm 
all  inereaae  to  its  limiu  a  aource  of  weakmas  lalhn 
than  of  strength.    Hadrian  was  an  ectiTe  prince  and 
a  great  travellar,  visiting  evety  province  in  tbe  cnpin 
not  simply  to  indulge  his  curiosi^,  but  to  inspect 
adminiatration  of  government,  rejHesa  abuses,  m. 
and  repair  public  edifices,  wd  exercise  all  the  vin- 
lanee  of  personal  examination.    Id  A.D.  130,  na 
passed  over  from  Gaul  to  Britain,  where  he  caoaed  a 
wall  to  be  built  from  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Tyne  to  Solway 
Frith,  in  order  to  aecure  the  Rmnan  provinces  &oa 
tbe  incursiona  of  tbs  Caledonians.    (Conault  lh^» 
Romaia  WaU,  Load.,  1803.)    Like  Trsjan,  he  lived 
familiarly  with  his  friends,  but  was  much  more  suspi- 
cions, and  could  not  repose  in  them  the  eame  codA- 
dence.    When  at  Rome  he  cultivated  all  kinds  of  lit' 
entuie,  convetsiiig  with  leanied  nM,  ud  givin||  ui 
receiving  information  in  thnr  aoeiB^,  but  not  withsd 
occaaioully  displaying  an  unbecoming  jealousy  ant 
caprice,   Hadrian  had  a^in  to  visit  tbe  East  to  » 
preas  tbe  Faithiaoa,  who  paid  little  regard  to  tnetM 
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\^  bLi  xHt.m  he  puMd  the  wint^  it  Athuit,  wad 
mam  in»«fffrt  id  tM  EleuMDiu  rajratoies.  He  pob- 
UBd  M  aifiet  agsEiMt  the  ChriMiaoa,  jtt  Uwf  iMvar- 
iMm  iMdimd  couidenble  pmecnuoo,  niiul,  npon 
nmoiMtimDe*  of  Qudntut,  biidwp  of  Atham,  and 
AnsUdea,  in  eauoMit  Chiwtiin,  he  ordered  the  pene- 
entioD  to  ceaee ;  bat  no  credit  ie  (>ne  to  Uw  nnuitbor' 
iMtl  atmtkm  of  Lenajvidhia,  Uut  Le  tbou^  of  build- 
ing m  tau^  to  ear  Senoor.  Hia  treatmut  of  tbe 
Jv««,xi1m  Mfaerhud,ine  «tniae^aeTan,thoag^ 
■■fl*  pwfxHiou  bad  beea  pna  bj  Ibat  tmboletit 
mtioiL  Thej  had  nused  distnibiDeee  toward*  tho' 
end  of  IMan'e  leigD,  which  were  not  coinpletel; 
'  quelled  oUil  the  aeoond  yeer  of  Hadrian.  But  now  e 
more  Ibpeidabla  insomction  broke  ont  otidar  Bareo- 
cMmb  ("Sao  of  a  Star"),  who,  tboiwh  e  nbbei  t» 
lenfiMiie,  M  gwen  hiMlf  wrt  far  tfa  MMiiih  it 
ffeqoed  »  wet  of  three  yters  to  reduce  tbe  lerolled 
J«wi  to  eoaadMa  aniijeetion,  and  after  ihie  waa  ae- 
conpliilied,  there  wee  ecarceljr  inf  indiffDity  that  was 
not  nfvied  od  the  eonqnered  natioii.  Jeniialem.ww 
rebadt  i-tder  tbe  new  title  of  £Iia  Capitolina,  uniting 
the  iumlj  ntuM  of  tbe  emperor  with  the  Roman  aur- 
■■me  of  Jmfkeg,  nd  in  tbe  eieention  of  hie  plan  Ha- 
drian ctudwoalj  pnAnad  ell  tbe  plecea  woich  had 
bean  meet  nrma  by  both  Jewa  and  Cbriatiens,  whom 
he  aeene  aa  tbie  occasion  to  heve  pmpoeel;f  con- 
fbonded  together.  He  built  a  temirfe  in  honour  of 
Jnpitei  C^tolinos  upon  tbe  moootain  where  bad 
atood  that  of  tbe  tne  God ;  be  placed  a  boo  of  mar- 
Ue  vpon  tbe  gate  of  the  citj  which  looked  towarda 
Bethl^en ;  be  erected  in  tbe  i^e  when  Jeens  waa 
eneified  a  etatoe  of  Tenoa ;  end  in  tW  where  he 
nee  bom  tbe  dead  one  of  Jnpitw;  in  the  grotto  of 
BetUeheaa,  wbere  onr  Sarioar  waa  bom,  he  eetabliah- 
•d  the  wenb^  of  Adonis.  Tbe  Jews  were  also  for- 
Mdeo  the  vtry  sight  of  Jerusalem,  which  they  were 
■ot  peimittcd  to  enter  but  on  one  day  in  the  year,  tbe 
ananctaaiy  of  the  destroclion  of  tbe  eitj.  After  tbe 
enndneioa  of  tbe  Jewiab  wai  Hadrian  retained  t9  Ita- 
ITi  whew  a  Imgeriog  iilnees  put  a  stop  to  Ua  ansattled 
node  of  lifah  and  eventnally  terminated  bia  eiiatenee. 
Having  no  cluldna  of  hia  own,  Hadrian  first  adopted 
fas  hta  soeeaaaor  L.  Ceroniaa  Commodna.  more  gext- 
enUy  knoem  by  tbe  name  of  Vena,  to  which  last  be 
pe&cad  that  of  ^Uina  after  hia  adoption  by  tbe  em- 
fam.  Venii^  howerer,  who  wae  lemaritabla  for 
iMibwg  bvl  Ue  eaceawvo  efiiinuBa^  and  debaocbed 
mode  of  bSa,  died  eoon  after,  and  Hadrian  made  a 
aeeond  sebctien  in  tbe  penon  of  tbe  Tiituona  Antoni- 
■na.  (F*A  AatMunosFiua.)  Hadrian  died  not  long 
after  at  Baie^  AJ>.  136,  in  tbe  63d  year  of  hia  age 
end  SM  of  UeidgtL  Hie  disorder  was  tbe  dropqr, 
fiem  which  diaaaaa  Uaaafierings  were  eo  great  aa  ap- 
paiCBtiy  to  afiect  bia  reason.  Tbe  character  of  Una 
■MMaidi  presetUs  a  struige  mixture  of  viituea  and 
neea.  If  be  caltirated  lileratare  and  eoorted  the  ao- 
daty  of  tbe  learned,  be  yet  occasionally  displayed  to- 
■ude  ibem  a  degree  of  jealousy  and  caprice  altogetb- 
si  nmrofthy  of  station  and  abilities.  If  be  was,  in 
geaenl,  a  kwt  and  able  ruler,  yet  there  were  times 
wkm  be  Mowed  himaelf  reTotu^fnl,  auspicious,  and 
tmaL  Hia  tnatmeat  of  bia  wiw  Sabiua  ooea  nd  hon- 
•m  to  Ua  meBMy,  hia  disgncafnl  piedilectiMi  fat  An- 
iMwae  loads  k  mtb  infamy ;  nor  does  his  ezcesaiTe 
aafcntition,  to  which  eren  that  faToonte  fell  a  Tictim, 
eaoitlo  bim  to  any  other  than  feelings  of  contempt. 
Tbe  better  portion  of  tbe  Romans  appear  to  hare 
fanned  a  iost  aatimato  of  bia  chatsctsr  wng  before  his 
dbtfh,  and  U  una  with  dil^ky  that  Antoninva  coald 
olitom  fin  aaoeto  the  Qsnal  eomptiment  of  baviiw 
h»  laaktl  amODa  the  gods.  Their  dread  of  tbe  aot 
diM7>  ^  *hon  Hadrian  waa  greatly  beloved,  aiq>eara 
to  bare  eonqaered  their  telootance.  Hadrian  wrote 
Mvaral  mA*.  He  waa  fond  of  entering  tbe  Uats 
agUMl  As  poal%  fhikiaopbeia^  and  ont>n  ot  the  day* 


and  Photios  niMttions  aevetal  dedamations  of  the  eok- 
peior'a,  writtMi  for  aoeh  occaaionB,  as  atill  ezistijig  ii 
hia  tine,  and  not  devoid  of  elegance.   Hadrian  eoni' 
poeed  a  hialoiy.of  hia  own  Umea,  whieb  he  pobU^ted 
utxler  tbe  name  of  his  freedman  Phlegon,  and  Don-  S 
thens  tbe  graounarian  made  at  a  eabsequent  period  a 
collection  of  his  deciaions  and  rescripts.    All  that  we 
have  of  hia  productiona  at  tbe  preaent  day  are,  a  frag- 
ment of  a  work  on  miUtaiy  operatioaa,  entitled  'Ea^ 
fvdii^  and  an  cpignnunatie  addzeas  to  bis  smI,  . 
written  a  abmt  time  before  lua  death,  and  aa  re-//^ 
markable  far  its  alagauea  aa  its  aceptteiam.   It  ia  ait 
fbilowa: 

"ATumuId,  vagvJa,  bUnduU, 
Hotpei  eometque  eorvoru. 
Qua  nunc  oMit  in  loea, 
Paltiduia,  rigidtt,  vudtUa, 
•  Nee,  ut  kUm,  ialntjocot  J" 

{Paitaamat,  I,  IS.—Jd.,  8,  S.—Aunl.  Vici  dpi 

loL,  Vit.  Anion.,  c.  2.—Euseb.,  Ckron.,  p.  Z8l,»eqa^ 
ed.  Mail  ei  Zokrabi.—Id.,  Hist.  EceUs.,'k,6.)—Il. 
A  philoaopher  of  Tyre,'  who  studied  under  H  erodes, 
and  unght  eloquence  after  bim  at  Athena.  He  waa 
also  secretary  to  the  Emperor  Commodus.  ('Am- 
■mofebc  Twv  htteroXuv.)  He  died  at  Rome  af^ 
having  attained  the  Mgfi  of  80  years.  We  have  only 
some  fragments  remaining  of  the  works  of  this  writer, 
which  causa  no  regret  far  what  are  lost.  Tbey  are 
found  in  the  Ezcetpia  of  AUatiua,  and  at  the  tati  of 
OrelUus'a  edition  of  Philo  of  Byzantium.  {SehsUf 
Hitl.  Liu.  Gretifiu,  vol.  4,  p.  233.) 

HAsaiaTiODH  Maas.    Vid.  Adnaticum. 

HnoR,  a  SOD  of  Cieon  king  of  Tfaebea.  Ak 
cording  to  Apollodoma  (3,  6,  9%  he  was  devoured  by 
tbe  Sphinx.  The  trapc  writers,  however,  asaipnd 
him  a  different  fate.   (Vid.  Antigone.) 

HahonIa,  one  of  the  earlier  uipelbtiona  of  Tbe» 
saly,  and  aufqtosed  to  be  derived  from  the  name  ot 
an  ancient  m<Riarcb  Hmdou,  {StnAo,  448.}  Other 
writera  give  the  name  lesa  eoirectly  without  the 
initial  aspirate.  {Steplmuu  Bjfz.,  ».  v. — ed.  Ser- 
hi,  p.  63.)  In  Bmnck'a  edition  of  ApoUonius  Kbo- 
dius,  the  true  form  is  given  in  both  tbe  text  and  scholia. 
It  is  more  than  probaUe,  that  thuame  Hnmonia  was 
brouf^  in  by  the  Pelasgi ;  and  to  this  aame  lace,  no 
douM,  moat  the  appeUwcm  of  Ibmns,  given  to  lha 
nottbrnt  boondaiy  of  Tluace,  be  in  atiktnesa  attribu- 
ted.   {Vid.  Hamna.) 

HAMua,  a  chain  of  moantains  forming  the  ncntbeni 
boundary  of  Utrace,  and  aeparating  it  from  Mmaia- 
Tbe  aoeiBBts  had  auch  an  idea  of  the  elevation  of  this 
ch^i  that  Fomponiua  Mela  (3,  2)  a£Srma  that  the 
Enzine  and  Hadrtatie  could  be  aeon  from  it  at  tbe 
same  time.  Polybina  also  makes  the  same  assertion, 
bat  this  Sttabo  (313)  expressly  contradicta.  The 
historian,  however,  ia  doubtless  correct  in  another  re- 
mark of  his,  that  the  chain  of  Hamus  Is  higher  than 
that  of  the  Alps.  Livy  relates  (40,  S3),  that  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia,  having  heard  it  reported  that  from 
tbe  summit  of  Hamns  could  be  seen  at  once  the 
Enzine,  the  Adriatic,  the  Danube,  and  the  Alps,  de 
tennmed  to  aacend  tbe  mountain,  in  order  to  t^  a 
view,  as  it  were,  ef  tbe  approaclung  scene  of  action 
between  himaelf  and  the  Romane.  He  was  three 
days  in  reaching  the  snmmit,  after  a  difficult  and  toil- 
some march  ;  the  weather,  however,  ^ved  unfavour- 
able for  the  view.  Pliny  (4,  S)  makes  Hemua  six  miles 
high.  It  is  remaritabw  that  Herodotus  ahould  have 
t^ea  no  notice  of  it  in  hia  mention  of  the  eqwditiun 
of  Darius  againat  the  Scytfatana,  though  it  moat  Iwve 
presented  so  formidable  a  barrier  to  tne  army  of  that 
monarch.  He  speaks  of  it,  however,  on  another  oc- 
casion (4,  40).  AccMding  to  Stepbaaus  of  Byzan- 
tium (p.  64,  Berk.),  tbe  mountain  derived  its  nami 
from  Hsmua,  oi  ^mus.  a  sou  of  Bereas  and  Oiiibvia 
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\pon(Klorui,  boweTcr  (fi,  3),  bkj9  ihm  ekun  ma  c«U- 
■d  Hkrhmi  from  aifia,  "Mood,"  bvcuin  Typhoo  Imt- 
iog  been  chsaed  hither  by  Jupitsr,  battle  m  thia 
place  agarnat  the  mcHiBreb  of  the  ^lea,  and  covered 
the  mountain  with  hia  btood.  (Conpare  the  mnaik  of 
H«fa9,  «d  ApoUod.,  I. «.,  where  ^«<niDol<^  iaata- 
tadtobetbefdhprhiKof  later  agea.)  The  txusioot  ia 
Annd  io  the  Sement  Hma,  which  eonnaeti  togeth- 
er the  names  of  liiutu,  Himmala,  Hmmu,  Hymtl- 
M*,  ID  incieot  geography,  and  the  appetlation  Hwaiul, 
given  to  Tarioua  mountaina  in  Saxony,  Jutland,  and 
elaenrhero  {Crmzer,  SjfmMik,  vol.  1,  6S6. — Crett- 
wr,  SymbDlik,  par  Gni^tiaut,  vol.  1,  p.  136. — G6t- 
tmg.  Oa.  aux^  1815,  No.  36,  p.  867.)  This  root 
Hema,  othnwiie  written  Hinurat,  bm,  Jenm,  See., 
appears  to  cany  with  it  the  idea  of  height  (compare 
the  German  hiamel,  "  heaven"),  and  aiao  that  of  a 
B&owy  ot  wintry  elevation.  (Compare  tiifi  Latin  ki- 
enu  and  the  Greek  x'^- — Klaproth,  Mtmoire*  rela- 
Hfi  a  FAm,  vol.  1.  p.  43S.}— The  length  of  the  chain 
eir  H»mut  ia  not  leaa  remaifctUe  than  its  beiriit,  ex- 
tending for  600  inQet;  one  end  reating  on  ue  Gulf 
of  Teniee,  and  the  other  on  the  Black  Sm.  The  mod' 
em  name  ia  BsUan,  which  aignifies  a  difBcult  defile ; 
and  it  ia  properly  divided  into  high  and  low,  the  latter 
advancing  on  each  aide,  like  outworica  before  the  great 
nstnral  nmpart.  (Wai«A'«  Jotmtey  from  CotuSmtu 
lugtb  to  Bn^ahd,  p.  104,  Am.  ed.)  The  pMaage  of 
the  Bakan  by  the  Rnaaian  fbrcea,  in  their  confliet 
with  the  Muaauliaan  power,  has  eieited  intereat 
and  called  forth  eonaiderabia  applaoae.  Fnrn  the  re- 
marks, however,  of  a  very  recant  traveller,  it  would 
appear  that  the  underuking  was  anytbinff  but  difficult. 
{KmeVt  Joumet/  acron  the  Bateau,  vol.  1,  p.  301.) 

HALiaos,  I.  an  Argive,  vrho,  aftw  the  murder  of 
Agamemnon  by  Clytemnestra  and  .£giatfiaa,  aettled 
in  Italy,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hons  Masseeaa,  a  moontain 
of  Campania.  At  the  bead  of  the  Anronci  and  Oaei, 
be  aasiated  Ttimaa  againat  ^neas,  but  fell  by  the  hand 
of  Pallae.  {Ttrg.,  lEn.,  7,  794.— /d.  ib.,  10,  5»».) 
Haleaus  is  laid  hj  Virgil  to  have  been  the  son  of  a 
aoothsayer,  who  foretold  the  fate  of  hia  ctdid ;  and,  in 
order  to  avert  this,  if  posaible,  bronght  him  up  in  the 
woods.  The  epithet  AgamtmuniiUt  therefore,  v^ueh 
Virgil  applies  to  hitt  (jEn.,  7,  7M),  and  which  some 
rappoae  has  reference  to  liis  being  the  aon  of  Aga- 
memnon, is  merely  aged  by  the  poet  to  denote  the  pre- 
tended oriffn  of  hia  race,  (neyne,  Bxeurt.,  8,  ad 
Mn.,  7.) — 3l.  or  Halea  CAAi7f,  -nnv;),  a  river  of  Asia 
Minor,  running  near  the  city  of  Colopbm,  and  said  to 
bave  Uie  eoldeat  water  of  til  the  atroamB  irf  Asia. 
(PUn.,  6, 39.)  It  took  its  ilea  In  Mount  GatlestiB  or 
Oalleaiam,  and  fell  into  the  Sfnut  Ephesfna.  {Strai., 
MS*. — Cramer' t  Alia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  369.) 

HiLiACMON,  a  large  and  rapid  itream  of  Macedonia, 
flowing  into  the  sea  a  short  distance  below  Pydna. 
ft  lisea  m  the  diain  of  moantains  called  Cambunii,  or 
by  JPtolemy  Csnalovli,  on  the  northern  confines  of 
Thessaly.  The  modem  name  of  thia  river  Is  Imige- 
Cmrattm,  or  Jenieora,  according  to  Ttr.  Brown,  who 
most  have  crossed  it  in  its  coarse  through  Eltmsa. 
(Travela,  p.  46.  So  also  the  editors  of  the  French 
Strabo,  vol.  9,  p.  184.)  Dr.  Clarke  ctlla  it/n;>-Jiraiiro. 
The  epitomiat  of  Strabo  (7,  p.  330)  seems  to  place 
the  Haliacmon  soon  after  Binm,  as  does  also  Ptolemy 
(p.  St).  Thia  is,  however,  an  error,  which  ai^rently 
niiled  Dr.  Holland,  who  imagined  m  bad  finoed  tlus 
stream  about  two  miles  bmnd  JGiNmc  ;  bat  what  he 
•peaka  of  is  probably  the  Baphyme  of  Livy  and  Pan- 
sanias  (vol.  3,  p.  31).  According  to  Caaar  (B.  C, 
8,  86),  it  formed  the  line  of  demarcatimi  between  Ma- 
cedonia and  Thessaly.  {CrmuT*t  Anekttt  Gruee, 
rol.  1,  p.  217.) 

Haliastus,  I.  a  am  of  Thenander,  aald  to  htcwe 
founded  tfie  city  of  Haliattns  in  Bmotia.  He  was 
idnptad  by  Athimas,  tboigh  ha  did  not  aoccaed  aim, 


bat  n*e  the  tfanma  wiBiig^  to  Preriwn,  graBim 
of  this  prince^  (PoKsan.,  9,  84.)— IL  A  ci^  of  Bgc» 
tia,  aitnate,  aooording  to  Stnbo,  on  the  lowe^.^wn  o 
the  Copaic  lake,  and  near  the  moath  of  the  PsrmMBii^ 
which  Sows  bom  Helicon.  The  epithet  of  mt^rt 
is  attached  to  thia  city  by  Homer  (M.t  8,  603.— JE^m 
m  ApelL,  843),  from  the  namerooa  naeadowa  aad 
marshes  in  its  vicinity,  on  ifae  sid^  of  Oreboaaenat, 
(Strab.,  407.)  Pauaanias  affirms  that  Haliartoa  wm 
the  only  Bm^ian  city  which  did  Dot  lavour  the  Pes- 
aiana,  for  which  reason  ita  territory  was  ravaged  wilk 
fire  and  sword  by  their  army  (9, 88).  Haltartus,  bav 
ing  favoured  the  cause  of  Pmaos,  king  of  Macodoaia, 
was  beai<sed  by  the  Romans,  under  laa  comaaad  af 
the  pretor  Lncretios,  and,  tboogfa  obatuiataly4«feada4, 
was  taken  by  aaaaalt,  sacked,  and  utterly  deMoysi 
the  inb^itauts  bains  aold  and  their  territory  gives  la 
the  Athenians.  (£».,  48,  6S.—Felyi.,  80,  18.~ 
Strah.,  411.)  The  remaioa  of  Haliartoa,  according  to 
Dedwdl  (vol.  l.p.  848),  are  ailnatad  about  fiftean  mdea 
fran  Lriiadaa,  and  at  nanly  an  equal  dialanea  taa 
lluibea.  The  plaoo  to  DDw  called  JfitrabKM.  Bm 
W.  GeU  a^ra,  "  Ti»  raiaa  of  Haliaitaa  lia  joat  balnr 
the  village  of  Jfaat,  on  the  road  ftom  Thabaa  to  Lab»< 
dea."   {Itintray,  p.  124.) 

Halias,  a  district  of  Aigidis,  so  called  appan^ 
from  the  fisberiea  establishea  tioag  the  ooaai,  uid  hnag 
between  Harmione  and  Cape  Seylhsom.  ita  tantsry 
waa  twice  lavagad  by  tba  Atitanina  darii^  the 
ponneaian  vrar.  (Tkueffd.,  8,  66.— Jld.,  4,  46.)  The 
name  of  Atih  ia  sttll  attached  to  a  spot  situatad  a  littla 
to  the  east  of  Cosiri.   (Pou^wenUe,  vol.  4,  p.  S5&) 

HALiOAaMASSQs,  the  principal  ci^  of  Caria,  ntoais 
on  the  northuB  shore  of  the  Siaus  Ceramicaa.  It 
was  founded  by  a  Doric  eobmy  from  TrteaoM,  in  A^ 
gfriis,  according  to  Strabo  (666).  Tbaae  wave  MRoad 
afterward  by  soma  Argives,  beadad  bj  Uelaa  aoM  i» 
nanias.  (Ktfriiv.,S,8.— Goiiq>aroPaii*a«^8,M.)  Ha- 
rodolDB,  however,  only  reco^iises  the  former  cflfants 
(7,  99X  This  city,  on  account  of  its  origin,  bad  oaM- 
rally  been  included  in  the  Dorian  conCaderstioo,  whkh 
consisted  originrily  of  aix  atatee.  But  Agasidee,  a 
citiian  of  Halteamaasus,  having,  conimyto  presEribed 
custom,  oairiad  off  tba  tripod  aangnad  to  him  in  tile 
gaBMs  eelabmted  in  honon  of  tba  THopisa  ApoUt^ 
instead  <tf  dedicatins  it  to  the  god,  thaotbar  five  wiiaa, 
in  eenaeqnence  ef  ttito  ofiimca,  deteimiaed  to  exdude 
Halicamaaaaa  from  any  participation  In  theae  foatrri- 
tiea,  which  amounted,  m  fact,  to  an  exclusion  froaa  tba 
Dorian  confederal,  which  thoneefoith  vpaa  named  Bas* 
tapoHa.  (iTsTM^.,  1,  144  )  Not  loog«fter  ihta  avsat, 
Halleamasaus  may  be  aoppoaad  to  Mva  loat  ita  inda- 
pendence,  Lygdamia,  one  of  the  principal  cittiaM,  hav- 
ing asarped  the  authority.  Ha  was  soeeaeded  by  his 
daughter  Artemiaia,  of  whom  Herodotus  has  taade 
such  honourable  mmtion  in  hia  history.  ( Vid.  An»- 
raisia,  I.)  Tins  princeaa,  in  all  probabuity,  tran—wlled 
the  sovereign  power  to  her  aon,  named  I^gdamia,  Uka 
hia  natural  gnndfatim*;  and  it  was  durii^  hie  reign 
tiui  Herodotus,  onwiUing  to  aaa  hia  native  eitjr  naifir 
Uie  denomination  of  a  deapot,  abandoned  it  for  SaMM, 
whe^  he  completed  hia  atudiee.  Snbeaqnent  te  this 
period  we  have  tittle  knorriedge  of  what  oocumd  m 
Halicamaaaaa ;  but  from  Tboeydidaa  (8,  9)  we  lean 
that  Caria  and  Doris  were  tributary  to  AUwos,  and 
HalieaiMasna  itself  is  mentkmad,  towards  litm  dsaa 
of  Iw  histoiy,  as  being  hi  the  bands  of  bar  tmofm  («, 
4t).  Somewhat  later  vre  find  it  subject  to  prineee 
of  Oarian  extraction.  The  first  of  these  waa'  He- 
catomnos,  who  bad  three  sons,  Maaaolaa,  Hidrian^ 
and  Pixodaras ;  and  two  deogfatm,  AitemiaM  Mtd 
Ada,  who  married  the  two  eMer  brotbem.  Maoaolas 
succeeded  hia  fotiwr  on  the  thiane  of  Oaria,  and, 
without  oflhpring,  left  the  oowB  to  Uaatotaraad  coa 
sort  ArtemiBiB.  ^  eraetad-tobia  mamaiy  tb«»|4a» 
did  maniolaaM,  or  teab  caUad  aftet  hto  naaai.  WiU 
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tfftiuglMtn  )   Atceiuiaia,  dying  of  grief  foi  the  lou  of  i 
ktf  hiltlttutd,  ABB  fiurceedra  by  Hidricus^  who,  faring  '. 
IP  iuue,  left  tlt«  cictwn  to  hia  wife  Ada.    But  Piio  ' 
duui.  (ha  youngest,  of  Hccatonmus'  sons,  rorititil  a 
fiiilr  cgtiuM  ber,  and,  nub  ihe  istiiataitcc  of  OroDio-  j 
bklMi,  ■  Penian  satrap,  luccet'ded  in  £ap«lli[ig  her  | 
fnwD  lliJkama«9U«.    UttHlltkbutes.  having  mainud  itgt! 
abutter  or  Pizodarue,  feiTltllied,  on  Lhe  deaiii  of  th«  i 
iaUVf  m  poii««miDn  of  HalicarnBsaue.    It  wae  at  Ihia  I 
(WDod  ibti  Akuuder  amviad  wiib  his  forcea  in  Caria,  I 
t~i  tvA  fiic^  lo  ttie  cily.    It  was  a  long  and  sevens  I 
ODt^owiD^  LO  tbe  naturst  Hicaglh  of  ilic  place,  ati^  < 
itha  Dumljet  and  deacnplion  (yf  ihe  irOopa  which  de-l 
Iwded  ii,  under  the  cpcnmand  Qf  Memnon,  tiw  best' 
groanl  m  the  Pefsian  service.    AlekaCidtiT,  lio^^isver, 
trraLotlly  iaqIi  ihe  place,  razed  it  in  the  ground,,  anti 
MatttHl  A<Lb  lo  lite  «ov&reignly  of  Carta.  Hdicai- 
DUDi  MS  ■flerwHrJ  rebuilt,  and,  to  compcnaate  far 
iti  kiie^  bad  aix  towns  annexed  to  h,   (i'im.,  6. 2S  ) 
Tbr  ciude]  of  ihin  placo  wbh  named  fialjuBuia,  from 
tba  founUin  celebrated  in  Ovui  {Mtf  ,  A,  LI}-  Ac- 
eoiiia^  to  Scylax,  Lh-ero  wete  two  pOEts  at  HaLicamu- 
tn*.  protected  by  the  httle  laland  Aiconneaua.  HaLi- 
amaniu  couhl  bonal  of  having  produceil  Herodotua> 
DioayiiuB,  mi  Hcraclilua  the  pccv.    It  appears  to 
bate  fufleicd  in  the  Miitiradati'c  war,  and  La  have  beoD 
Rnored  w  I.  .gTe&t  dc^«e  of  its  fcjrmcr  protpcrity  by 
Cicug't  brother  Quiutoa.    {Ep.  od  Q.  FrOlr.,  I,  6.) 
— Tbe  ruin*      HalicarriaBauiH  eusl  at  Boudroan,  e.nd 
Ciipuin  Beauloit  hit  (fiien  a  plan  of  the  harbour  and 
lti«  Turkish  lawn,  with  the  adjacent  coast,  (Brim- 
foTi't  Karamanfa,  p.  95,  Mcjg — Cramer'i  Asia  Mi- 
ner, val.  tL  n  Itfi,  *ei/q.)    Dr.  Ckrke,  quoting  from 
W«][Miie>  MS.  jqurwl,  rcm»rl(s,  that  Budruji  is  a  cor- 
ni^ldtk,  through  PeUumi,  aa  the  Turks  write  it,  from 
FteCni,  iwfemng  to  the  fart  ot  castia  of  §an  Pieiro 
,ettieliiim  S*va  F>fCn}.  which  correapond^  Co  the  an- 
Eienl  ciudel.    (TraviJ;  vol  3,  p.  vry^.) 

HiLiciA.  {'AXiKVOi),  a  town  of  Sicily,  bQtween 
Cnlelia  mad  Ld^bBum.  Tho  EBadBin  narriB  is  Saleme- 
iSirpk.  Bfft  ,  t  v  —Dtod.  Sic,  14.  53  ) 

HftUHkHOTHiva,  &  um  of  N&fitunei  «.n<I  Eiiryl«,  who 
(ennultvd  an  autnge  on  Alcippe^  daughter  of  Mara., 
and  watt,  m  coiucN^uenco,  alain  by  thil  deity.  Nep- 
tttoe  •ammooed  Uara  Co  trikt  for  the  murder  of  his 
ton  The  cauic  vtja  beard  before  the  twelve  gods, 
•tULng  u  jod^vi,  on  the  Areop&gUs  aC  Atheni  ;  which 
hilLdiinveil  ii»  oeniB  ('AjjfJDf  Tdj-oc,  ''if'ifo/  Afar*") 
from  ibii  eitcuiii£t£iice.  The  uiaL  ended  in  tho 
iguiltaJofdietccuBcd  deity.    {ApoUt/d.,  3,  li^Sehoi. 

Eurip.,  Orist.,  16€&.)  Meiei  ccnsiders  ''Kpuo^ 
rqiiirairnt  Wtb  to  tfrnnKOQ.    {Hhein  Mut.^  2,  p.  266.) 

HAUHrDEssDE.     V'itf.  Salaiydeacuj!. 

Hll.o^flBllU8,  a  amalL  iBlanil  at  the  opening  of  the 
Sintia  Tiienniictie,  aiifi  nonheaat  of  ScopeloB,  It  U 
eclotir*t«J  Tn  hislor^  aa  having  Ueon  a  subject  of  con- 
Motion  betwrea  Philip  the  ton  of  Amyntai,  and  the 
AlkniuBi  on  which  o?caaian  ene  of  their  oraLon 
cooposed  tn  baran^ue.  wbich  ia  to  bs  fourd  in  the 
works  nf  DEmOHthehC'a,  and  haa  beeo  lacribed  by  «ome 
M  that  celebrated  orator  {Oral.  7,  Jhmotlh.,  p  75, 
— Sn-dO' .  415.— Pomp.  Jfif.,  3,  7.)  It  is  now  culled 
Ciriidroimi.    {Cramrr^s  Anc.  trreeef,  vol  I,  p.  461.) 

UaLTi.  a  celebrated  river  of  Aula  Minor,  riain^  on 
Lkf  ccmlines  of  Poatus  arid  Armenia  Minor,  and  which, 
■Act  flowcrg  w*Biwardly  ihrqugh  Csppadociei  to  ihe 
howwi  of  Phrygia.  turna  to  the  tiorihwest,  and  enters 
i1m  BosifM  some  dittance  to  ib«  norihweat  of  Amisnj. 
MenMhtua  (1,  72)  and  Str^bo  bochi  apeak  of  m 
man^  m  the  region  we  haic  raenlioned,  and  [tursuing 
tb»  route  dOTcnbed.  Pliny  (5,  S),  however,  m^ke*  it 
me  lb  a  ht  diSblcnt  qiurcer,  via.,  in  the  Eoulhcrn  part 
of  Caaonia,  ncnr  Tyajia,  at  t.be  foat  of  lite  chain,  of 
Mouot  Ttittua.  LaTcher  (Hitt.  d'Utrod.,  nal  6,  [>. 
339. — Tuiie  GrottT.y  and  othera  aeek  to  reconcile 
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branehcA,  an  6«steni  and  a  soutberq  one  I'hia.  how- 
ever, merety  increues  (h«  difliculL}' ;  for  why  aliouhl 
Strbbo.  a  native  of  Atnaaei,  be  ignorsni  of  the  coujs? 
of  a  river  so  near  his  nauvo  ciry  I  and  why  doea  he 
make  no  ineittttici  of  the  wutberu  Ht\yt,  whan  he  de- 
acnbea  (he  <frry  ground  over  which  it  la  tup^inted  10 
have  dowed  !  Muinerl  {Geegr.,  vol.  6,  pi  3, p.  4&5) 
thinka,  lhat  thjft  aouthcrn  acm  is  the  river  which  Ta- 
tprnier  call*  the  Jtkd  Ermak^  or  gieen  river,  which 
D'AnviLle,  on  the  cdnliary,  uiakea  the  modern  name 
of  the  ancient  Ins.  Tlio  modern  npine  of  ihe  lUlya 
ia  the  Ktzil  Ermak,  or  red  river  According  to  Stra- 
bo  (£»4B),  the  ancient  Eiame  of  the  rivi?ria  owing  lo  ita 
pa»a^e  in  its  courae  by  some  Ealt-warka.  Thia,  how- 
ever', la  B  roE-re  arbitrary  derivation,  and  lo.  in  fad, 
EusLaLbiiiBcvineea,  who  ateteathat  iherirer  wa&  calloJ 
HaIvs  by  those  who  denvtd  its  nanic  from  tall;  by 
others,  however.  -Mys.  {Evwimh  ,ad  Pitm.  i'trieg., 
7.  7S4,)  This  rivEE  formtd  the  •.vi-sLctn  boundary  of 
the  domtiiions  cif  Oraesus^  with  whirh  waa  ^Oid^ected 
&  famous  oraele.    (  Vtd.  Cnaaua.} 

H.tiiAn]ivibEB.    ViA.  Nyraplioi. 

Hakih-cab  <roi  the  ortbogr&pny  and  derivation  of  the 
name,  conauli  remarks  at  the  end  of  the  article},  I.  a 
Ganhaginiiin  general,  aon  of  Mago,  or,  according  to 
oll^ersj  of  Hamio,  coiiqui^red  by  Gelan,  in  Sicily,  tho 
game  day  tliat  Xerxcii  was  defeated  at  iSalatnia.  He- 
rodoiilB  (7,  |6S)  aLates,  that  he  was  never  teen  eithet 
liTing  or  de*d,  nfier  the  battle  i»  which  Una  arnty  w«fl 
defe4.ted.  According  to  palyvmla,  however  (1  87, 
m),  (lelon  desUoyed  him  hy  a  tiCralagern  while  sacrifi- 
cing— II.  Sumamed  Khodunua,  a  Carthaginiati  gen- 
eral of  conHiderabLe  talent.  Perceiving  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  he  greatly  diaijuiclcd  at  the  projects  of  Al* 
crXandor  of  Macedon,  he  beiook  himicif  to  that  prince, 
in  Older,  if  poBsible,  lo  peneCmto  hii  (Ic^igni,  and  gire 
hia  coiintryniGn  timely  noticeuf  them.  After  cliBdeith 
□f  that  monarch  he  reiumed  to  CarlhEige,  where  fc* 
wia  put  to  death,  on  false  pretensiona  of  treaaon,  u 
the  lecompenee  of  hia  devotion  (o  his  country-  {Jnt-- 
hn,  m,  3,)— lU,  A  CnnbaginEan  general,  iii  the  tiina 
of  Ag^thccle^,  tyrant  of  Sir^iFy.  He  cam(!  to  the  suc- 
cuur  of  SyracuBQ  when  l>c9]e|^ed  by  thta  uscrper.  Be- 
ing gamed  D\er,  however,  by  the  gold  of  AgsthoclM. 
he  prevailed  on  the  Syraciisana  lo  inake  peace,  and 
favoured  by  hia  inaction  the  schemea  of  the  tyrant. 
The  Carthaginian  senate  condcrnned  him  to  lose  hia 
bead,  but  he  died  at  Svrdcuae.  U.C-  31 1,  before  the 
«ont«nce  could  be  mu^e  public.  [JeMfin,  22,  3.)-^ 
IV,  Tho  son  of  Gipcon,  a  C!arthaginiBn  gencril,  lent 
into  Sicily  about  311  B.C.,  to  oppose  the  progresa  of 
Agaihcclcis.  On  hia  arrival  he  gained  a  vtctDry,  which 
'Opened  to  him  th^  g'ates  nf  scvcra]  large  cities.  In 
attempting  lo  make  biniself  master  of  Syracuse,  during 
the  ahaence  of  Aguthixiea  m  Africa,  h«  was  uken 

Ensoncr  and  put  to  death,  B.C,  309. — V.  Sumamrd 
lareaa,  Che  leader  of  the  popular  party  at  Canhage, 
was  appointed  in  iha  cighleenlh  year  of  the  fir^t  Punic 
war  (B.C,  247)  lo  the  commnnii  of  the  Carthaginian 
forces.  We  poaticaa  ito  pnrticulafa  respecting  his  early 
life  or  tho  time  of  hia  birth  ;  but  we  leirn  from  l^epo* 
{Vit.  Uattiil.^  c.  I>  that  he  waa  very  young  when  he 
obtained  the  command.  He  ravaged  with  his  ^ee^ 
the  coaat  of  the  BruCii  and  the  Epizephyrian  Iiocrianfi, 
and  afterward  eei^ed  upon  a  airong  fortress  in  Sicity, 
which  was  situated  b^twcer.  Eryi  and  Panormus.  Ic 
Lhi«  place  he  conliniied  for  toxtxt  years,  with  very  litct« 
support  from  the  Carlh-aginian  govc-mmcnL ;  andi  al- 
though the  Romana  were  mastera  of  almost  the  wboh 
of  the  island,  they  wcra  unotila  la  dislodge  him  Ha 
frc<5«etnly  ravaged  the  souihem  cobbI?  of  Italy  aa  fir 
as  Cuma!,  and  defeated  the  Kottian  troop  in  Sicily 
On  one  occasion  he  took  Eryx,  which  ho  held  titi  th.» 
condition  of  the  war.  The  Remans  at  length  tttced 
out  B  Aeet  to  cul  off  all  communication  between  Ham- 
ilcar  and  Cirthage  ;  the  Carthaginian  fleet  sent  is  ^ 
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ttntUnee  wu  dafatcd  hy  tht  RonuB  eonral  Latttins 
Cilutni,  B.C.  211,  ind  the  CaiUuflinitn  w«re  oUiged 
to  uie  for  peice,  Tbia  wat  firtwited  by  tLe  Hom«tia ; 
«od  Hamiuiar  led  faia  troops  from  Eryx  to  Lilybenm, 
whencB  they  were  conveyed  to  Africa.  But  a  new 
danger  awaited  Cuthaga.  The  Carthaginian  treaaury 
ma  exhausted ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  the  troops  that 
tbw  dwald  lelinqnish  a  [Mit  of  the  pay  which  waa  due 
toUMa.  The  aoidierai^eeted  the  proposal,  appointed 

W3  tff  their  number,  Spendiua  ana  Matho,  commaod- 
em,  and  proceeded  to  enforce  their  demaode.  Being 

ioined  by  many  of  the  native  tribes  of  Africa,  they 
Aefeated  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  general  sent  against 
tbem,  and  broogbt  Carthage  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  In 
Ibese  deapw^  ciicuoiatances  Hamilcar  was  aniomted 
to  the  command,  and  at  Iwigtb  succeeded  in  subdutDg 
them  after  the  wai  had  lasted  three  years  and  four 
months.  After  the  end  of  this  war  Hamilcar  waa  aent 
into  Spain,  B.C.  t38.  He  remained  in  Spain  nearly 
nine  years,  during  which  time  be  extended  the  do- 
ituoion  of  Carthage  over  the  southern  and  eastwn 
parte  of  that  country.  Ha  fell  in  a  battle  agamat  the 
natives,  B.C.  339.  The  abilities  of  Hamilcar  were  of 
Uie  highest  onier ;  and  he  directed  all  the  energies  of 
his  mind  to  diminiah  the  power  of  Rome.  Polybius 
atatea  hia  belief  {lii.  3),  that  his  administration  would 
soon  have  produced  another  war  with  thb  Romans,  if 
be  bad  not  been  prevented  by  the  disorders  in  which 
his  coontry  was  involved  through  the  war  of  the  mer- 
cenaries. Hamilcar  was  succeeded  in  hia  command 
ui  Spain  by  tna  soMn-law  Hasdrubal,  who  mnat  not 
be  eonfoonoed  with  Hasdnibal  the  brotber  of  Hanni- 
bal. He  carried  on  the  conquests  of  Hamilcar,  and 
reduced  almost  the  whole  of  the  country  aouUi  of  the 
Iberua,  which  river  waa  fixed  by  a  treaty  between  the 
Cattfaaginiana  and  the  RomanR,  B.C.  336,  aa  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Cartbagioiau  dominiona.<  Hasdrubsl  waa 
murdered  in  hi8,tMit  a  Gaol,  B.C.  3S1,  after  boldtng 
ihe  command  eight  ]reata.  (PoM.,  1,3. — Com.  Tftp., 
vit.  Sbmile.,  c.  S.-~Enc}/cl.  JlnfuX  Knoal.,  vol,  12, 
p.  35.) — VL  A  Carthaginian  general,  son  of  BomtU 
car,  conquered  bj  the  Scipioa  (B.C.  315}  when  be- 
sieging Ililingis,  m  HispAua  Batica,  along  with  Has- 
dhibal  and  Mago.  He  ia  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
same  witb  the  Hamilcar  who,  fifteen  years  after,  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  Gauls,  took  and  aacked  Placen- 
tia,  and  was  defeated  and  slain  before  Cremona.  Oth- 
ers affirm,  that  be  was  taken  prisoner  three  years  later 
in  a  battle  fought  near  the  Miocius,  and  served  to 
adorn  the  victory  of  the  conqueror.  [lot.,  33,  49. — 
a.,  31,  10.— W.,  33,  83.— 3,  1.)— The  name 
HamHear  waa  equivalent  in  Punic  to  "  (quern)  doRO- 
vit  Milear."  The  true  ortbmraphy  is  with  the  initial 
aaplFate.  Conaalt  iTeina.,  aaSii.  luL,  1,  a^.—Dra- 
kenb.,  ad  Lh.,  31,  l.~Gtsenau,  Pkan.  Moo.,  p.  407. 
— The  interpretation  given  by  Haroaker  {diatr.  47)  to 
the  name  Hamilcar  in  rejected  by  Gesenius  c). 

Hannibal  (equivalent  in  Punic  to  "gratia  Baalii"), 
son  of  Hamilcar  Barcaa  (vid.  Hamilcar  V.),  was  bom 
B.C.  347.  At  the  age  (rf  nine  he  accompanied  his 
father  to  Rpain,  wbo^  pfevioos  to  bis  dnwton,  took 
bis  ton  to  ttie  attar,  and,  placing  bis  band  on  tbe  vic- 
tim, made  him  swear  that  be  would  never  be  a  friend 
to  the  Romana.  It  does  not  appear  bow  long  Hannibal 
lenwined  in  Spain,  but  he  was  at  a  very  e^y  age  as- 
sociated with  Hasdrubal,  who  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  command  of  tbe  Cartbaainiao  army  in  that  conn- 
tiy.  On  the  deaUi  of  Hasdnibal,  B.C.  S31,  he  ob- 
taioed  the  undivided  command  of  tbe  army,  and  quickly 
eonqueied  the  Olcades,  Vaecnans,  Carpesiani.  and  the 
o^MT  Spanish  tribes  that  had  not  been  subdued  by 
Hasdrubal.  The  inhabitants  of  Ssguntum,  alarmed  at 
bis  success,  sent  messengers  to  Rome  to  inform  the 
Romans  of  their  danger.  A  Roman  embaaay  was  ac- 
cnidingly  lent  to  Hannibal,  who  was  pMaing  the  win- 
ter at  New  Carthage,  to  ■nnotuiee  to  ain  (Mt  tlw  io- 
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dependence  of  Swnnton  wm  snanntaNl  by  a  tmq 
betvraen  tbe  CartGagiiuans  and  Romana  (caadndii 

B.C.  236),  and  that  Uiey  sboold  consider  tay  iajai* 
done  to  the  Ssgnnttnes  as  a  dedaratim  of  ma  igiiut 
themselves.    Hannibal,  boweier,  paid  no  regud  to 
tbia  remonstrance.    More  tnoa  twenty  yem  hid 
elspsed  since  tbe  termination  of  tbe  first  'Smic  mi, 
during  which  period  the  ^fflfg^nT"'  bad  laesnnl 
their  strength,  and  bad  ebuiiwd  posaeamo  of  thi 
greater  part  of  Spain;  and  tbe  (avoocaUs  OKMrtani^ 
had  arrived  for  renewmg  the  war  with  tbe  Robhih. 
In  B.C.  3ld,  Hannibal  took  Sagontum,  after  a  neceal 
^ight  months,  and  employed  the  winter  in  nukiB| 
preparations  for  the  invasioa  of  Italy.   He  fint  pnni- 
ded  for  the  security  of  Africa  sad  Spua  by  leaving  a 
army  of  about  16,000  men  id  each  coontry ;  the  am^ 
in  Africa  conaisted  principally  of  Spsnisb  trootw,  wi 
that  in  Spain  of  Africans,  nnder  tbe  command  of  hti 
brother  Hasdrubal.    He  fasd  already  received  fmam 
of  support  from  the  Gauls  who  inh^ited  lbs  north  of 
Italy,  and  who  were  anziona  to  deliver  tbetoielTei 
frmn  the  Roman  dominion.    Having  thus  mada  evoy 
necessary  preparation,  be  set  ont  from  New  Otitbue 
late  in  the  apriiw  of  B.C.  318,  with  ui  army  ef  SO,OIO 
foot  and  18,000  borae.   In  bit  march  from  ibs  Ibtna 
to  the  Pyrenees  he  was  opposed  by  a  neat  Dsndw 
of  tbe  native  tribes,  but  they  were  qutc 
thou^  with  loas.   Before  croMing  ute  Pyienees,  \» 
left  Hanno  to  secure  his  recent  conquests  with  a  detieb- 
mentfrom  Usownarmyof  ll,000men.  HeseotlMk 
the  same  nnmber^  Spani^  troams  to  ihur  own  cibo, 
and  witb  an  amy  now  reduced  to  60,000  foot  ud 
9000  horse,  he  advanced  to  tbe  Rhone.  HeanuDW, 
two  Roman  armies  bad  been  levied ;  one,  commanded 
by  tbe  consul  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  was  intended  to 
oppose  Hannibal  in  Spain ;  and  a  second,  under  tha 
ccHisul  T.  Sempionias,  was  deaioned  foe  tbe  invasioa 
of  Africa.   The  dqiattun  of  Seipio  was  del^^* 
renrit  of  tbe  Boian  and  Insnbrua  Oanls,  against  vriMD 
the  army  waa  sent  which  had  l>eeD  intended  fbrlhe  in- 
vasion of  Spain,  under  tbe  command  of  one  of  the 
pnator^.    Scipio  was  thCTefora  obli^  to  raBuin  in 
Rome  till  a  new  army  could  bo  raieed.  Wben  ths 
forces  were  ready,  he  sailed  with  them  lo  the  Rbope, 
and  anchored  in  the  eastern  OMath  (tf  tbe  rim ;  bMng 
persuaded  that  Hannibal  muststiU  be  at  a  eooridcirida 
distance  from  him,  as  the  conotiy  throng  irinek  bs 
had  to  march  was  difficult,  and  intmbited  by  many  w- 
like  tribea.    Hannibal,  however,  qpickly  surmoDOtsd 
all  these  obsudes,  crossed  the  Rhone,  though  not 
without  some  owoflttion  from  the  Gauls,  and  cormnwd 
bis  march  up  the  left  bank  of  tbe  river.   Seipio  w 
not  arrive  at  the  place  where  the  Cartbaginiana  bod 
crossed  tbe  river  till  three  day*  afterwtn;  and,da- 
ifniring  of  ovntddng  then,  he  eailed  back  to  Ii^ 
with  t^  intention  of  meeting  Hannibd  when  be  sfaooU 
descend  from  tbe  A  Ips.    Scipio  sent  bis  brother  Cn«» 
.into  Spain,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  troops,  to  op- 
pose Hasdrubal.   Hannibal  continued  his  march  op  the 
RbMie  till  he  ceme  to  the  Isara.   Matching  along  ll>»> 
river,  he  eroaaed  the  Aloe,  daaoended  into  the  vafl^ 
of  the  Dora  Baltea,  and  followed  the  coarse  of  the 
river  till  be  arrived  in  tbe  territntee  of  the  Inaobmr. 
Gauls.    (The  particular  route  will  be  given  at  tbt 
close  of  this  article.) — Hannibal  completM  hia  much 
from  New  Carthage  to  Italy  in  five  months,  donng 
which  be  kist  a  great  number  of  nen,  eepocially  in  his 
passage  over  the  Alps.   Aecordmg  to  a  etatemeat  en- 
graved by  bis  order  oo  a  cdona  at  Lncinfani,  in  ths 
country  of  the  Bntii,  which  PolytMus  saw,  hia  anny 
was  reduced  to  13,000  Africans,  8000  Spaniarda,  and 
6000  cavalry  when  he  arrived  in  the  temtoriea  of  thi  j 
Insubrian  Gaulo.   After  remainbg  eotne  time  in  tbt 
territories  of  the  losubrians  to  reetoit  hie  army,  bi  | 
inarched  sooUiward,  and  enoountaied  P.  Ccineliai 
Soipio  oo  the  ri^  bank  of  the  ^ifMr  TieitMU.   Ia  iba 
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Mils  niack  enned  tbe  Romans  wm  defeated,  mi 
ScijMO,  with  the  nnuindar  of  che  army,  retreating  along 
ika  left  bank  of  the  Po,  crossed  the  river  before  Han- 
Btbai  eonU  oiertake  him,  sod  eocainped  near  PUeen- 
tii.  He  afterward  retnMted  mora  to  tba  aontbt  and 
intnncbed  lumaelf  strongly  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
IMMa,  wbere  be  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  inn; 
voder  the  other  codsqI  T.  SemjHODiiis.  Svopronias 
had  already  eroastd  over  into  Sicily  with  tbe  intention 
of  wiling  to  Africa,  when  he  was  recalled  to  join  his 
c^lesgoc.  After  die  unira  of'  the  two  armiest  Sem- 
(xoniua  delermined,  aninat  the  advice  of  Scipio,  to 
riak  aaotbei  batde.  Tha  akiU  and  fntone  of  Hannibal 
again  pmaikd ;  (he  Romui  wm  entiiely  daftaled, 
.  aad  toe  troon  wfaidi  wrrired  took  refoge  in  the  for- 
ttfed  eittea  In  cooseqaence  of  these  victimea,  the 
whole  of  Citajpine  Gaul  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hanni- 
bal;  and  the  GsdIs,  who,  on  his  first  arrival,  were  pre- 
vented from  joining  him  by  the  presence  of  Scipio'a 
iii^  is  their  couutiy,  now  eagenjr  asaiated  him  with 
OWD  and  siip|di«a.  In  the  following  year,  B.C.  S17, 
the  made  great  preparations  to  oppoM  their 

Arandible  enemy.  Two  new  armies  were  levied ; 
Mie  WM  posted  at  Aimtinm,  under  the  commaod  of 
the  cenaal  FUminins,  and  the  other  at  Ariminum, 
nnder  the  MDsnl  Servilios.  Hannibal  determined  to 
attadt  flamjoiaa  firat.  In  hia  march  soathwaid  tbrongh 
the  swamps  of  tbe  basin  of  the  Anus,  his  army  buC> 
fmd  peMiy,  and  be  himtelf  loet  the  sight  of  one  eye. 
After  restitt  his  tntns  for  a  short  time  in  the  nrigh- 
bomhood  MFmnim,  be  marched  past  Arretium,  ravt- 
gnq  tbe  coantjy  as  he  went,  with  the  view  of  drawing 
out  Ftamiittua  to  a  battle,  flaminios,  who  appears  to 
bavfl  been  a  rash,  beadatrong  man,  hastily  followed 
Hannibal;  aod.beiDg  attacked  in  the bBsinoftbeI<ake 
IVasimcniis,  wu  completely  defeated  by  tbe  Cartha- 
gfaiBB^  wlio  wen  poated  on  the  aunBtams  wbAsh 
eaeiided  tbe  viSnr.  Three  w  torn  days  after  Hanni- 
bal cat  off  a  delacbment  of  Roman  cavalry,  amounting 
lo  4000  men,  ^lieh  had  been  sent  by  Servilina  to  as- 
ut  bis  colleagxie.  Hannibal  appears  to  have  enter- 
tuned  bc^  of  overtbiowing  the  Roman  dominicm, 
and  to  havp  cqwcted  that  w  other  states  of  Italy 
woold  tike  vp  Bniia  *0^iat  Rome,  in  oidei  to  recover 
their  Mapeaitmet.  To  eoneOiate  the  aflbctions  of 
the  IlaliBtis,  h«  dismissed  withoat  ransom  all  the 
pnaeoeiB  wlkora  be  look  in  battle ;  and,  to  give  them 
an  tiffnaaratj  of  joining  bis  army,  be  marctwd  slowly 
akmg  the  eaatem  aide  of  Uie  peninsula,  throngb  Um- 
biia  and  Pieammi,  into  Apalia ;  bnt  he  did  not  meet 
with  ikat  «OMiperatioD  vriuch  b«  ai^eaia  to  have  ez- 
peetad.  AAcr  Die  d^ieat  «{  Flamioios,  Q.  Fabios 
■ariMBs  wiB  ^pmnted  dictattw,  and  a  defensive  sys- 
tem of  waiftre  was  adopted  by  tbe  Romans  tilt  the 
end  of  the  year.  In  the  following  year,  B.C.  S16,  tbe 
Romans  rnolTed  upon  another  battle.  An  anny  of 
M,000  foot  and  6000  horse  was  raised,  wUcb  waa 
csmwaaded  by  the  eonanls  L.  .Emilias  Pnolus  and 
C.  Tenotios  Varro.  The  Carthaginian  anny  now 
UBOonted  to  40,000  toot  and  20,000  horse.  The  u- 
niea  were  encamped  in  the  neigUMniriiood  ti  Cuma 
B  ApoUa.  In  the  battle  which  waa  fbosbt  near  this 
pbc*,  the  Romans  were  defeated  with  dreadfol  car- 
nsge,  and  with  a  loaa  which,  as  stated  by  Polybins,  ts 
^le  incredible ;  the  whole  of  tbe  in^tiy  engaged  in 
bulla,  amounting  to  70,000,  waa  deetroyed,  with  the 
tKMtiMi  of  8IW0  nei^  who  aecqwd  to  the  nwgb- 
boAg  cities,  and  else  idl  the  cmby,  with  the  ez- 
ccpiiMoraoObelongmgtolhesUiee,  and  70  that  ae> 
caped  widi  Tarro.  A  detachment  of  10,000  foot, 
i^ieh  had  been  sent  to  aurpiiaa  the  Cutbaginian 
cai^  wiB  otlised  to  storrenoer  as  prtscmers.  Hie 
ooneal  L  *^™l™,  and  the  two  eonaola  of  tbe  for- 
'■ST  yeai,  Senriiiu  and  AttiUos,  wen  slao  among  tbs 
alrtL  Hami&al  lost  oidy  4Q00  Ganla,  ISOO  AfrKau 
M  I^mIhAs,  ml  900  hoiM.  TW«  nctniy  ^acad 


the  whole  of  Lower  Italy  in  the  power  i^f  Hanubat 
bat  it  waa  not  followed  by  s>icb  important  results  a-- 
mi^t  have  been  e^wctea.  Capua  and  most  of  the 
cities  of  Campania  espoused  bis  cause,  but  the  major- 
ity of  the  Italian  states  continued  firm  to  Rome.  Thf> 
defensive  system  waa  now  strictly  adopted  by  the  Ro> 
mans,  and  Hannibal  was  unable  to  make  any  aethro 
exertions  for  Uw  farther  conquest  of  Italy  till  he  r»- 
ceived  a  leiuforcement  of  troops.  He  waa  in  hopes 
of  obtainrag  support  from  Philip  of  Uacedon  and  from 
tbe  Syracusans,  with  both  of  whom  be  formed  an  alU- 
ance ;  but  tbe  Romans  fo'md  means  to  keep  Philip 
employed  in  Greece,  and  Syracuse  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Harcelltu,  B.C.  S14-13.  In  adtfition  to 
this,  Capua  waa  Uken  by  tbe  Romans,  B.C.  SIX. 
Hauubal  was  therefore  t^iged  to  depend  upon  the 
Cartbaoiniaua  for  help,  and  Haadrubat  was  accordingly 
cxderod  to  march  from  Spain  to  his  assistance.  Cuens 
Scipio,  as  already  observed,  was  lef^  in  Spain  to  op- 
pose HannibaL  Re  was  aflerwaid  joined  by  P.  C«r 
nelins  Seipiot  and  tbe  war  ¥ne  carried  on  witti  nriona 
soeeess  for  many  years,  till  at  length  tbe  Roman 
aimy  wa«  entirely  defeated  by  Hasdnibal,  B.C.  Sl». 
Both  the  Seipios  fell  In  the  battle.  Hssdmbal  was 
now  {vepsring  to  jom  his  brother,  but  was  ]»evented 
by  the  srrival  of  yoang  P.  C<»neliuB  Scipio  in  Spain, 
B.C.  210,  who  qnick^  recovered  what  the  Rookana 
had  loat.  In  B.C.  SIO  he  look  New  Carthage ;  and 
it  waa  not  till  B.C.  207,  when  the  Carthaginians  had 
kiat  almost  all  their  dominioo*  in^pain,  that  Haadmbal 
aet  out  to  join  hie  brotbar  in  Italy.  He  crossed  the 
Alpa  without  meeting  with  an^  oppositimi  from  the 
Gaula,  and  anived  at  Placeotia  before  tbe  Romans 
were  aware  that  he  had  entered  Italy.  After  besieg- 
ing this  town  without  success,  be  continued  his  march 
southward ;  bat,  before  he  could  efiect  a  junction  with 
Hssnibal,  he  waa  atlackad  by  the  eoosnU  C.  Claodiaa 
Nera  and  M.  Livitta,  on  tbe  budcs  of  tbe  Mctanraa  id 
Umbria ;  bis  army  was  cut  to  }»eces,  and  he  himself 
fell  in  the  battle.  This  misfonune  obliged  Hannibal 
to  act  cm  tbe  defensive ;  and  from  this  time  till  his  de- 
parture from  Italy,  B.C.  203,  he  waa  confined  to  Bro- 
tiom;  but,  by  his  simeriorinilitaijr  skill,  he  maintained 
his  army  in  a  boatile  eouitty  witbont  any  sssisunce 
fma  hia  government  at  home.  After  effecting  tbe 
conquest  of  Spain,  Scipio  passed  over  into  Africa  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  countiy,  B.C.  904. 
With  tbe  assistance  of  Masinissa,  a  Nnmidian  prince, 
he  gained  two  victoriea  over  the  Carthaginians,  who 
hastily  recalled  their  ffnt  commander  from  Italy  to 
defend  Ids  native  state.  Hannibal  Uuded  at  Smtis, 
and  advanced  near  Zama,  five  days'  journey  from  Cei 
thage  towards  the  west.  Here  he  was  entirely  de 
feated  by  Scipio,  B.C.  SOS ;  20,000  Carthaginians  leL 
in  the  Inttle,  and  an  eqoal  number  were  taken  pm 
oners.  The  Carthaginians  were  obliged  to  sue 
peace,  and  thus  ended  the  second  Punic  war,  B.C 
301.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Hannibal  vig- 
orously swlied  himself  to  correct  the  abases  whiea 
existed  in  uw  Csrthaginian  govammrat.  He  nduecd 
the  power  of  tbe  peipetual  judges  (as  Livy,  1^  4ik 
calls  them),  and  [ooviaed  for  the  proper  collectioo  of 
tbe  public  revenue,  which  had  been  embezzled.  He 
waa  supported  by  Uie  people  in  these  reforms ;  but  he 
incurrra  the  enmity  of  many  powerful  men,  wbo  rep- 
resented to  the  Romans  that  lie  waa  endeavouring  to 
persoade  hia  countrymen  to  join  Antioehas,  king  of 
^rria,  in  a  war  against  Ibem.  A  RMDan  enAoaai* 
was  consequaUy  eent  to  Carthage,  to  demand  the  pna 
ishment  of  Hannibel  as  a  distnrMr  of  the  public  {.eaeo ; 
tnt  Haimibal,  aware  that  he  riwuld  not  be  able  to  re- 
sist his  enemies  supported  the  Roman  power,  ea> 
ci^ped  from  the  city  and  eailed  to  Tyre.  From  Tyre 
Iw  went  to  ^besua  to  j«n  Antioehas^  B.C.  IHO,  and 
coDbibalod  to  fix  him  in  hb  doterminatioo  to  make 
war  i^ailiat  lha  Bonana.   If  HanuboTs  advieo  aa  U 
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too  conduct  of  tbe  wir  had  been  fcUovred,  the  mdt 
of  th»  coirt«M  iBi^  havs  been  difiemt ;  bat  he  wm 
only  emplojred  in  x  rabordinate  comnund,  tnd  had  no 
oppwtanity  for  tbe  exertion  of  hie  great  militurx  tsl- 
e&tL  At  die  ctmclnmon  of  this  war  Ha&nibal  was 
obliged  to  leek  left^  at  tbe  conrt  of  Praaiaa,  kiag  of 
Bitfayaia,  where  be  remained  abont  five  yeere,  end  on 
anfl  oeeuion  (Ataioed  ■  vietorj  orer  Enmaiea,  king  of 
Ptagmnie.  Bat  the  Roaians  appeer  to  hire  been  an- 
vuy  M  long  as  thetr  once  fwmia^e  enemy  was  aliTe. 
An  embteay  was  eent  to  demand  hioi  of  Pnisias,  who, 
bdng  afnid  of  ofiending  the  Romans,  agreed  to  giro 
him  np.  To  aroid  Mling  into  the  hands  of  hia  nngen- 
enma  Miemiea,  Hannibal  destroyed  himsdf  by  poiaoa 
■t  Nicmnedia  in  BiUiyoia,  B.O.  163,  in  the  aiz^-AAh 
^«ar  of  hie  age.  Hie  peiaonal  ehaneter  oT  HhuiiImI 
w  only  known  to  oa  from  the  events  of  his  pnUie  life, 
end  eTen  tiieee  have  not  been  commemontod  by  any 
historian  of  his  coontry  ;  bat  we  cannot  read  the 
history  of  these  campaigns,  of  which  we  have  here 
presented  a  mere  ontline,  even  in  the  nairatiTe  of  his 
ene»iee,  withoat  admirii^  his  gnat  ibtKtiee  and  coot- 
age.  Polybiua  remarks  (W.  li.),  "  How  wonderfat 
it  it,  that  in  a  conrae  of  sixteen  years,  during  which 
Im  mtintsined  the  war  in  luly,  he  should  never  onee 
diaroise  his  anny  from  the  field,  and  yet  be  able,  like  a 
good  governor,  to  keep  in  snbjection  so  great  a  mnhi- 
tnde,  and  to  confine  them  within  the  bounds  of  Uieir 
daly,  so  that  they  never  mutinied  sgainat  him  nor 
qoamUed  among  themeTlee.  Tbon^  bis  arm^  was 
eompoeed  of  people  of  varioas  conntnea,  of  Afrieana, 
Spantards,  Gauls,  Cartfassinians,  Itdkms,  and-Gteeks 
— men  who  had  different  laws,  different  eoatoms,  and 
different  language,  and,  in  a  word,  nothing  among 
Ifaem  that  was  epmmon — ^yet,  so  dextennis  was  his 
management,  that,  notwithstanding  this  great  diversity, 
ce  forced  all  of  them  to  aokDowTedge  one  aathoci^, 
aDdtoyieMobedifloestooaeoomnuiM.  AndAUitoo, 
he  elfceted  in  the  midst  of  very  varloas  fintmie.  How 
bfgb  as  well  as  just  an  opinion  must  these  things  con- 
vey to  us  of  his  ability  in  war.  It  may  be  amrmed 
with  confidence,  that  if  he  had  first  tried  his  strength 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  bad  come  last  to  at- 
tack tbe  Romans,  he  eonld  scarcely  have  failed  in  any 
part  of  bis  design.**  (IW.,  8.— A.,  7.  8,  9  — 7(., 
14,  16. — Lnjr,  SI--S9. — NepoM,  Vit.  Hannih.—En- 
eye/.  Ut.  Kwt^.,  vol.  IS,  p.  40,  aeq.) 

The  paasage  of  the  AIpe  by  Hannibal  baa  already 
been  alluded  to  in  the  coarse  of  the  present  article. 
Before  concluding  tiie  biograpiiy  of  the  Carthaginian 
general,  it  may  not  be  amies  to  direct  the  student's  at- 
lention  more  patttcolariy  to  this  point.  "  This  won- 
derful  nnderuVing,"  observes  a  lecent  writer,  '<  wodM 
natonlly  have  attncted  great  notice,  H  considered ' 
OD^  with  reference  to  its  general  eonseqneneea,  and 
to  Its  particular  effects  on  the  great  contest  carried  on 
between  Rome  and  Caithage ;  for  this  march,  which 
carried  the  war  from  a  distant  province  to  the  very 

£tes  of  tbe  fonner,  totally  cbanjeed  the  character  of 
i  struggle,  and  cmnp^led  tbe  nomans  to  fi^t  for 
azlatenM  instead  of  tmitoiT.  These  events,  bowevor, 
are  not  the  only  causes  which  have  thrown  so  mnch 
intereM  <m  the  passage  of  the  Alps  by  Hannibal ;  for 
tbe  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  have  ezietod,  even 
from  very  iwnote  timea,  aa  to  the  road  by  whieh  the 
passage  was  efiiMted ;  the  nometoua  and  dietingaiabed 
writers  who  have  dedered  tbemsdvee  on  difiiBrent  sides 
af  tha  qaestiaki ;  Um  variatloD  batwaen  the  two  great 
histOTiana  of  the  tranaaetiona  of  ibooe  times,  Polybina 
and  Livy ;  aU  dieso  tUnn  onitad  have  involved  the 
sobject  m  dtffinhies  wfaidi  bsvo  hiereased  its  irapor- 
lance,  and  which  have  long  exercised  many  aUe  wri- 
tssa  in  vein  attempts  to  ducidate  Uiem.  Ilie  relation 
air  Polybius,  who  lived  very  soon  after  tbe  tnnaaetions 
whikb  be  describes,  and  wm  bsd  himself  examined  the 
co«BlfT  for  ^  purpose  of  wiiliBg  hb  hlalaiy,  mold 
itB 
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nataraUy  appeu  tbe  most  aathentic,  on  aocow  nl  m 
early  date,  as  well  as  of  the  internal  endeoee  idiid 
it  bears  of  the  traUi.   Unfortunately,  Pcdyfaioi  wai 
writing  to  Greeks,  and  vras  therefore,  as  be  hiauiell 
tells  tnem,  not  anzioua  to  introdnce  into  bis  nrtative 
names  of  places  and  of  countries  in  v^h  tb«y  wen 
little  interested,  and  which,  if<  inserted,  woald  ndw 
have  injured  than  tssistad  tbe  nnity  of  hts  sloty.  k 
eoneeoDence  of  this,  although  he  baa  been  mnritaUy 
careful  in  giving  us  the  distances  perfmned  by 
Carthaginian  army  in  their  march  ham  the  Pyrenees 
to  tbe  plains  of  Italy,  aa  well  as  the  time  in  which  tb«f 
were  completed,  he  has  been  generally  aparing  of  hii 
proper  names,  and  be  has  not  positively  sUted  in  tsni 
tbe  name  of  Hmt  passage  of  the  Alpa  thno^  viiA  ■ 
Hannibal  marched.  Now,  though  the  distances  (wUcb 
an  positive),  and  the  general  description  of  tbe  ccod 
try,  and  the  names  of  the  nations  (when  diese  latter 
are  mentioned)  which  tbe  army  passed  through,  alind 
sufficient  data  to  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  Hannibil 
passed  by  the  Alpit  Orna,  or  Little  SL  Bemanl;  yet, 
as  this  is  not  expressly  stated,  Livy,  who,  wilboot  ic- 
knowledgment,  na  borrowed  the  greater  part  of  bis 
own  narrative  from  Polybius,  has  asserted  tnat  he  went 
over  the  Alpia  CoUia,  or  Mont  Genevre ;  mi  as  Urj 
ia  mueh  more  read  than  Polybius,  hie  account  has  ri> 
lained  much  more  credit  than  it  deserves,  and  has  been 
considered  ss  almost  decisive  of  the  question.   It  has 
been  particularly  adopted  by  almost  all  the  TVench 
writers  upon  the  snhject,  and  though  tbey  differ  froai 
eachodieras  to  the  road-which  tu  army  took  to  u- 
rive  at  that  pasaage,  and,  fiirtber,  tfaocgfa  the  acconal 
itself  ia  absomtdy  inconsistent  in  many  parts,  yet  tbe 
authority  of  so  great  a  name  has  almost  set  critieiMt 
at  defiance,  and  hia  commentators  have  endeavoDied 
to  reconcile  hia  contradictions  as  well  as  they  wen 
able.    It  waa  evident,  however,  to  those  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  looking  a  little  deeperr  than  the  sDrface, 
that  Idvy*B  account,  which,  even  when  taken  ituHt, 
was  fhr  from  sada&ctOTy,  was,  when  compared  with 
that  of  Polybias,  with  which  it  had  been  generally  inp- 
posed  to  agree,  very  different  in  its  coaelnston ;  and 
thia  variation  between  them  was  so  decided,  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  that  both  could  be  right.  Gib- 
bon was  so  much  atrock  with  this  variatiw,  ss  well 
as  with  the  respective  characters  of  the  two  aothon  as 
historians,  that  he  would  have  given  up  Livy  at  once, 
had  he  not  been  nnaUe,  from  his  ignorance  of  die  po- 
sage  alluded  to  by  Polybius,  to  decide  the  question  m 
favour  of  the  latter.   The  opinion  of  Gibbon  sppean 
also  to  have  been  very  much  inSuonced  by  that  of 
D*Anville,  an  authority  to  be  reapected  above  all  oth- 
ers for  wondttfiil  accuracy  and  depth  of  reeeaieb  in 
matters  retatrng  to  ancient  topognpliy.  D*Anrill^ 
however,  is  guued  in  his  opinion  by  ma  idea  that  the 
guides  flf  Hannibal  were  Tmnrini,  a  mistake  which  ii 
uie  more  extraordinaiy  as  Livy  himself  (SI,  S9)  states 
them  to  be  Boji.   Mr.  Holdsworth,  who  had  devotfd 
much  of  his  time  and  attention  to  sobjecta  of  this  na- 
ture (Spence'*  Aneediota  of  Mai  end  BaAi)^  wppev 
to  have  dotoeted  Livy^  {neonsisteneiea  as  waU  as  Gib- 
bon, and  to  have  been  <rf  opinion  that  the  army  ucsaed 
the  Alps  to  the  norUi  of  tbe  Mont  Genevre ;  but  as  be 
was,  aa  well  as  Gibbon,  unacquainted  with  the  passage 
of  the  Little  St.  Benjard,  be  was  unatde  to  fix  upoo 
the  exact  root.   It  is  to  General  Melville  that  Ibe  ht- 
eraty  vrorid  baa  been  iodriited,  in  later  timea,  for  the 
BOggeation  of  diia  latter  paaa ;  and  it  is  by  tUa  sag 
geation  that  a  qnestha  ao  long  doobtfol  has  raeetfed 
a  most  satisfactory  wplanation.   lliis  gentleman,  on 
hia  return  from  the  West  Indies,  wfanv  be  bad  brid  a 
high  military  command,  tamed  hia  whole  attention  to 
the  investigation  of  the  military  antiquities  of  tbe  Ro- 
mans, and  for  this  purpose  spent  some  years  in  tnvsl- 
over  FrsDce,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  ezsromcd 
great  attration  tbe  countries  which  bad  b^entba 
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itmtM  ol  the  mott  cslebnted  baUlea  tnd  evaota  n- 
tMiti  in  Rmwb  liiatorf .  From  bu  tboiongfa  knowl- 
of  Polybios,  ha  wu  Mrly  •tnck  with  the  gntt 
nuwrito  tMt  hw  numive  carrtMl.with  it,  ancl  he  de- 
twmuied,  if  ponible,  to  Ml  at  rest  the  much  agiuted 
losiUoD  of  the  passage  of  the  Alps  by  Haiuiibal:  As 
bs  pwceiTed  that  no  pemaal  of  the  hisionao,  however 
close  and  aUeotive,  no  critical  sagacity  and  diacem- 
nMot,  could  alooe  enable  him  to  anive  at  the  trnth. 
oalssi  be  feri&ed  the  obeemtionaof  biaeathwonUie 
ismB  groand,  and  compared  hie  deserqitioDa  with  the 
■una  icann  a*  those  which  that  auUK»  had  himself 
nnted  ud  examined,  the  general  suTTeved  attentively 
ill  tbe  known  paasegea  of  tbe  Alpa,  and  more  particu- 
\iAj  tboM  which  were  best  known  to  the  ancients. 
Tbs  Tsralt  of  all  these  obserrations  was  a  firm  convic' 
tioD  that  the  peaeage  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard  was 
that  by  irtuch  Hannibal  had  crossed  orer  into  Italy, 
botb  u  bsnw  most  probable  in  itself,  and  also  as  agree- 
ing bayowl  ul  compwiaon  more  closely  than  any  other 
with  lbs  description  given  by  Polybius.  The  general 
mut  be  looked  apon  a*  the  first  who  has  sotrad  the 
problem  in  history.  It  is  not,  indeed,  meant  that  he 
WW  ihtolately  the  first  wbo  made  the  Carthaginian 
uny  penetrate  hy  that  pass  into  Italy,  since  the  oldest 
■MMiitf  ao  this  pmnt,  that  of  Ccdins  Antipater,  lep- 
nssBlsuaihiTiiie  taken  that  mote;  bntitnaffirmad 
that  ha  was  tbe  first  to  revive  an  opinion  concerning 
that  passage,  which,  akfaongh  ezieting  in  full  force  in 
the  traditions  of  the  country  itself,  appears  to  have 
been  long  laid  aside  aa  fo^otten,  and  to  bare  rested 
that  opinion  on  arsumenta  the  moot  solid  and  plausi- 
ble. General  MeTviUe  never  published  any  account  of 
his  ebaervationa,  and  they  woiild  moot  probably  have, 
been  knt  tolheworidrbad  he  not  found  in  M.De  Lac, 
of  Geoera,  nspbew  oif  the  late  diatinguished  philoso- 
pber  of  thai  name,  a  person  eminently  qualified  to  un- 
osftako  the  task  which  he  bimself  declined,  atid  even 
nslaiial^  to  improve  upon  his  labours.  The  very  able 
and  leained  work  vritien  Uiat  ^enUentan  pnUisbed  at 
Oeoen  ui  1818,  entitled  Hutouv  dn  Pagtagt  its 
i^ss  per  Zinnia/,  contains  a  very  full  and  clear  re- 
port of  tbe  observations  of  Oeneral  Melville,  supported 
by  a^nenta  and  by  evidence  entirelv  ori^naX  and 
which  most  be  admitted  by  every  candio  and  judicious 
inqaiiet  to  be  clear  and  conclueive.  A  secotid  edition 
of  this  work  was  published  in  18S5,  considerably  aug- 
twMcd."  {DuKTlatum  m  the  Pmitage  of  Haan^ 
ONr  (Ac  .^ipt,  Wkkktm  taut  Ormmer,  fre/.,  p.  zi., 
scff  )  Intbeirarit  benqnoiod,  the  roatewmdi  Han- 
nibal la  conceived  to  have  taken  ia  suted  as  followa : 
after  crossing  the  Pyrenees  at  Bellegsrde,  he  went  to 
Niames.  thrcngfa  Perpignan,  Narbonne,  Beiiers,  and 
Hontpellier,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  tbe  exact  track  of 
the  great  Roman  road.  From  Nismea  be  marched  to 
tiis  Hhona,  whieb  be  cniesed  at  Roquemanre,  and  then 
want  up  the  river  to  Tienne,  or  possibly  a  little  higher. 
From  UwDce,  marching  acroaa  the  flat  country  of  Dao- 
phmy  in  order  to  avoid  the  angle  which  the  river  makea 
■t  Lyons,  he  rejoined  it  at  St.  Genie  d'Aonste.  He 
then  cTOned  the  Mont  du  Chat  to  Chambery,  joined 
the  leers  at  Montureillan,  ascended  it  as  far  as  Scez, 
aaased  dm  Little  St  Bemtrd,  and  deeeended  upon 
Aoelm  and  Iviea  by  the  banks  of  the  Dorla  Baltaa. 
After  halting  for  some  time  at  Ivrea,  he  marcbed  upon 
Tnio,  whicB  he  took,  and  then  prepared  bimself  for 
nlteiior  operatiraa  against  the  Romans  {pre/.,  p.  zzii., 
scf T^ie  Alpis  &aia,  or  Little  St.  Bernard,  forma, 
it  vbocld  be  remembered,  tbe  communication  between 
tbe  valley  of  tbe  laere  and  that  of  Aoata.  It  is  aitua 
ted  m  httle  to  the  aoutb  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  is  the 
BMtet  northerly  of  tbe  pesssges  of  that  division  of  tbe 
Al|w  which  runs  from  o«th  to  south.  In  corrobora- 
tion of  tbe  theory  which  assigns  tbeLiUle  St.  Bernard 
ma  ihe  route  of  Hannibal,  may  be  cited  a  very  able  ar- 
ti*  la  Ob  the  aubject,  which  aj^eared  m  tbe  Ediidnitgfa 


Review  lor  November,  18X6.  This  theory,  howeva^ 
nas  been  attacked  io  a  recent  puUicatKm  [IUamibaI'4 
Pasngt  of  the  Alp*,  hi  a  Memhtr  of  the  UmBtrnttf 
of  Cambndgt),  the  author  of  which  contends  fat  the 
passage  over  Monta  Vise,  where  tbe  Maritime  Alpa 
terminate.  His  arguments  are  far  from  conclnaive 
The  paasage  by  Mont  Cenia  baa  also  found  many  ad> 
vocates,  tM  most  distinguished  of  whom  is  Mannert. 
This  learned  scbolart  in  the  introdoetorv  chapter  to  his 
Geography  oi  Ancient  Italy,  in  which  ne  gtvoo  an  ac- 
connt  01  the  Alps  and  tbe  variooa  pasaes  by  which  ih^ 
were  formerly  traversed,  expresses  bis  belief  that  Han- 
nibal crossed  the  great  chain  by  tbe  route  of  Mont 
Cenia.  In  forming  hie  opinion,  he  appeus  to  have 
been  solely  guided,  and  no  ^oubt  moot  judiciously,  by 
the  namtive  of  Polybius ;  and  he  professes  to  bsve 
found  the  dietances,  as  given  in  the  best  modem  maps, 
accurately  aneeing  with  the  statement  of  tbe  Greek 
biatorian.  This  fact  is  open  to  diapute ;  for,  although 
the  route  of  the  Mont  Cents  deviates  at  first  very  liwe 
from  that  on  which  tbe  theory  respecting  tbe  Little 
Sl  Bernard  ia  founded,  yet  the  immediate  deacent 
upon  Turin  shortens  the  total  distance  very  consider- 
ably, and  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  up  160  miles 
from  the  first  ascent  of  tbe  Alps  to  the  deecent  at  Sn* 
sa,  witboot  vary  much  ovanatnig  the  actual  dietancea. 
Momorer,  it  cannot  be  conceded  to  tbe  learned  pro- 
fessor, that  tbe  plains  of  Italy  can  be  seen  from  tha 
aummit  of  Mont  Cenis.  and  from  thence  onlv.  It  ia 
most  certain  that  he  haa  been  misinformed  on  this  point, 
though  it  has  alao  been  maintained  by  others.  Even 
De  Sausaure,  who  ascended  the  Roche  Michel  fat 
above  tbe  Hosptce  of  tha  Gnnda  Croiz,  could  not 
perceive  the  |duoe  from  that  elevated  auounit.  The 
Rocha  Melon  ia  the  only  ptunt  in  this  vicinity  ftom 
which  it  is  posMUe  to  have  a  view  of  Piedmont ;  bat 
it  is  not  accessible  from  the  Grande  Croix,  or  any 
point  in  the  road  of  Mont  Cenis.  {Wickham  and 
Crwner,  p.  178,  teq^.,  3d  ed.) — It  lemaina  to  say  a 
few  woide  on  the  opuion  of  Napoleon  on  tbia  anbject, 
as  stated  in  his  "  Notu  twronvagt  iittihiU  Contid- 
ertimu  wur  tArt  it  U  Guerre,"  in  the  second  vol- 
ume of  his  Meiem^  ES»tmtptet.  In  these  notes  he 
gives  a  venr  conciaa  account  <^  tbe  road  which  he 
conceives  Hannibal  to  have  taken,  and  which  is  as  fol- 
lowa :  tie  crossed  tbe  Rhone  a  little  below  Orange, 
and  in  four  days  reached  eitfaw  the  confluence  of  Uie 
Rhone  and  Isare,  or  that  of  the  Drac  and  laere,  set- 
tled the  afiainof  tbe  two  Inodwra,  and  then,  after  six 
days*  march,  arrived,  on  tha  fbmar  supposition,  at 
Monturaillan,  and  from  thence,  in  nine  days,  at  Susa, 
by  Uie  paasage  of  Mont  Cenis ;  or,  in  the  latter  case 
if  be  arrived  at  Grenoble  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  four  days 
be  would  reach  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  in  six  days, 
and  Susa  in  nine  daya  more  ;  from  Stisa  he  marcbed 
upon  Turin,  and,  after  the  capture  of  tbe  ci^,  he  ad- 
vatmed  to  Milan.  The  itaaoniog  by  which  Napoleon 
supports  his  hypoUiesis,  is  principally  fbnnded  on  what 
the  Fran^  call  "  la  raison  de  la  guMte,"  that  is,  Han- 
nibal did  this  because,  aa  a  military  man,  he  ojght  U 
have  done  it ;  and,  if  we  were  discussing  prospective 
operations,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  opinion  of  so 
great  a  general  aa  Napoleon  would  be  almoat  cooehi 
sive  ;  but,  in  reasoning  up<m  tbe  past,  the  demmla  ol 
tbe  discussion  are  as  op«i  to-civU  as  to  military  wri- 
tera,  and  the  former  are  quite  as  capable  of  conduclin| 
sn  argument  logically  as  tbe  latter.  Napoleon  bai 
been  ^Ity  of  several  insccaraciee  in  hia  statement, 
end  hu  argument  ia  conducted  in  that  deoided  mannoi 
which  beua  down  all- opposition,  and  which  aopposea 
that  whatever  be  says  must  be  risbL  He  aaaaru 
that  both  Polybioa  and  Livy, state  Uie  army  to  have 
arrived,  in  the  first  instance,  at  Turin,  and  be  losei 
siriit  altogether  of  tbe  detailed  narration  of  P<riybius. 
l^e  author  upon  wboee  work  b«  is  commenting  adopts 
the  poseage  of  tbe  Little  St.  Beroaid,  which  Napotron 
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lefbsei  o  beA'eve,  because  Hannibal  most  have  been 
«arlj  Bcqnatnted  wilh  the  reueat  of  the  Romana  to- 
wards their  fleet,  and  mold  not,  m  that  eaaa,  have 
marched  to  the  north.  The  explanation  of  all  lliia  may 
Im  foood  in  Napoleon's  own  words :  "  La  marc  he 
d'Anntbsl  depuia  CoUioure  jnsqn'a  Turin  a  it6  toute 
simple ;  elte  a  6li  celle  d'un  voyageor ;  11  a  pris  la 
route  la  plus  conrte."  HanUy  ao,  since  the  road  by 
Mont  Genevre  was  dunter  thui  that  by  Mont  Cants, 
as  1m  himaelf  allowa,  a  few  pages  before.  In  a  word, 
if  wo  had  DO  hiatoiieal  dotaila  to  guide  us,  Napo)e<»i 
would  probably  be  right ;  Iwt  as  we  profeaa  to  be 
guided  by  those  details,  and  as,  from  his  omitting  to 
notice  the  greater  part  of  them,  he  ajqwars  either  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  Uiem,  or  to  have  been  unable 
to  make  them  agree  with  his  Imwtbeais,  we  must 
come  lo  the  conclusion,  that  whaft  M  sayv  nets  upon 
no  proof,  and  is  to  be  merely  eonaidered  as  the  opinion 
of  a  great  smeral  npon  an  hypothetical  case. 
kem  tatd  Cramer,  p.  188,  leqq.) 

Hanno  (meaning  in  Panic  "-menn/ifr'  or  "miU"), 
I.  a  commander  sent  by  the  Carthaginians  on  a  voyage 
of  colonization  and  diacoveiy  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Africa.  This  expedition  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  about  670  B.C.  Gail,  however, 
places  it  between  ASS  and  530  B.G.  (Oeogr.  Gr. 
jfta.,  vol.  I,  p.  8S.)  On  hit  return  to  Carthage,  Han- 
tto  deposited  an  account  of  his  v<^age  in  ihe  temple  of 
Saturn.  A  translation  of  this  account  from  the  Punic 
into  the  Greek  tongue,  has  come  down  to  us ;  and  its 
authenticity,  attacked  by  Dodwell,  haa  been  defended 
by  Bougainville  (JHiem.  Aead.  iu  huer.,  die.,  vol.  S0, 
M),  Falcoaar,  and  others.  <H3  alio  dedam  in  its 
favour,  thongh  be  admits  that  the  narrative  may,  and 
probably  does,  eonuin  many  wilful  deviations  from  the 
truth,  in  accordance  with  the  jealous  poliey  of  theCar- 
Aiginians  in  misleading  other  nations  by  eironeous 
•taieraents.  The  title  of  the  Greek  work  is  aa  follows : 
Avrovof,  Kaf^(iiiwiuv  fSaaiXdof,  Ilsp/irXovf 
inip  rof  T3paiMov{  ar^Xof  JuUvkHv  r^c  ftep&v, 
A>  Koi  avtS^Ktv  hi  Ty)  roi!  Kpovw  rtf/fvet.  *'  Tho 
Voyage  of  Hanno,  commander  of  the  Carthaginians, 
lound  the  parts  of  Libya  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules, which  he  deposited  in  tho  temple  of  Saturn." 
With  regard  to  the  extent  of  coast  actually  ez;^ored 
by  this  eEpedition,  some  remarks  have  been  offered  in 
another  article  (vid.  Africa,  coL  S,  p.  SO) ;  it  remains 
but  to  give  an  English  version  of  the  Periplos  itself. 
>— *'  It  was  decreed  by  the  Carthaginians,"  begins  the 
narrative,  "  that  Hsnno  should  undertake  a  voyage  be- 
yond the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  found  Libypfaoenician 
cities.  He  sailed  accordingly  with  sixty  ships  of  fifiy 
oars  each,  and  a  body  of  men  and  women  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirty  thousand,  and  provisions  and  other  neces- 
saries. When  we  had  passed  the  Pillars  on  our  voy- 
age, and  had  sailed  bnond  tfaem  for  two  days,  we 
founded  the  first  city,  vraieh  vre  named  ThymisMriam. 
Below  it  lay  an  extensive  plain.  Proceedii^  tbence 
towards  ^e  west,  we  came  to  Soloeis,  a  promontory 
oTljibya,  a  place  thickly  covered  with  treea,  where  we 
erected  a  temple  to  Keptune  ;  and  again  proceeded  for 
the  apace  of  half  a  d^  towards  the  coaat,  until  we  ar- 
mred  at  a  lake  lying  not*  fir  from  the  aea,  and  filled 
with  abundance  of  luse  reeda.  Here  elephants,  and 
a  peat  number  of  o«i«r  wiU  beasts  were  feeding. 
Having  passed  the  lake  about  a  day's  sail,  wc  founded 
cities  near  the  sea,  called  Cariconticoa,  and  Gytte,  snd 
Acra,  and  Melitta,  and  Arambys.  Thence  we  came 
to  the  great  river  Lixus,  irttich  Oows  from  Libya.  On 
ill  banks  the  Lizlta,  a  shepbeid  tribe,  w«n  feeding 
floeke,  among  whom  we  eontinoed  some  time  on 
Mendljr  term*.  Beyond  the  Lixitn  dwell  the  inhospi- 
aUe  Edui^ans,  who  pastore  a  wild  country  intersect- 
sd  by  large  mountains,  from  which  tbey  say  the  river 
Jiixua  flows.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  monntains 
Kved  the  Tro^odyttt,  men  of  various  appaaraneea, 
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whom  the  Lr  dts  described  as  swiAct  hi  rjeniag 'm 
horses.    Having  procured  interpreters  front  th»,  m 
coasted  slong  a  desert  connttr  lowarda  the  snid  i«o 
days.   Tbence  wq  proceeded  towards  the  SMt  ths 
coursf  of  a  day.    Here  we  found,  in  a  recess  of  s  ce^ 
tain  bay,  a  small  island,  containing  a  circle  (rf  five  sla 
die,  whwe  we  settled  a  colony,  and  called  it  Gtsm. 
We  judged  from  our  voyage  that  this  place  la;  in  idt- 
rect  line  with  Carthage ;  for  ttie  longtn  of  oar  lopgt 
from  Carthage  to  the  Pillars  was  equal  to  dm  &m 
tho  Pillan  to  Oanw.   Wo  then  came  to  a  hka,  lAkA 
we  reached  by  sailing  up  a  large  rirer  called  Chielsa 
This  lake  had  three  i^nds,  la^^         Oens;  fto« 
which,  proceeding  a  day's  sail,  we  came  to  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  lake,  tnat  was  overhung  bf  lajge  mooni 
ains,  inhabited  by  savage  men,  clothed  in  skins  of  wild 
beoets,  who  drove  tta  away  by  throwing  atones,  tal 
hindeted  as  from  landing.    Sailiuff  tbence,  we  csme  M 
another  river,  that  wss  Urge  ana  luoad,  and  fiiU  <rf 
crocodiles  and  river  horses ;  wfaeare  returning  back  «e 
came'sgain  to  Ceme.    Thence  we  aailed  towsrds  llie 
south  twelve  days,  coasting  the  sfaore,  the  (rbolB  ol 
which  is  inhabit^  by  Ethiopians,  who  would  not  wail 
our  approach,  but  fled  from  us.    Thoir  language  was 
not  intelligible  even  to  the  Lixits  wbo  were  with  ua. 
Tovrards  me  last  day  we  approached  some  targe.oMnt- 
ains  covered  with  trees,  the  wood  of  which  was  swee(> 
scented  snd  vsriegated.  Having  sailed  by  those  mmiit- 
ains  for  two  days,  we  came  to  an  immense  opoungdf 
the  sea ;  on  each  side  of  which,  tovrards  the  conlinnl, 
was  a  plain ;  from  which  we  saw  by  night  fire  iiiang 
at  intervale  in  all  directions,  eiUier  more  or  less.  Hn- 
tog  talwn  in  water  there,  we  sailed  forward  five  dqt 
near  the  land,  until  vre  eame  to  a  large  bay,  whidt  om 
interpreters  informed  us  was  called  the  Western  Hon. 
In  this  was  a  large  island,  and  in  the  island  a  salt-waUi 
lake,  and  in  this  another  island,  where,  when  we  had 
landed,  we  could  discover  nothing  in  the  daytime  ex- 
cept trees ;  but  in  the  night  we  eaw  mai^  fires  ban- 
ing,ud  heard  the  sound  of  pipe^  cymbals,  dnims,  sai 
coi^iued  shoots.   We  were  th«i  afnid,  aqd  om& 
vineta  ordered  us  to  abandon  the  island.  SvSaa 
quickly  away  thence,  we  passed  a  country  boroiiMr  with 
nrea  ami  perfumoa,  and  streams  of  fire  sap[died  from 
it  fell  into  the  see.   The  country  was  impssasble  cm 
aceonnt  of  the  heat.   We  aailed  quickly  tbence,  being 
much  terrified ;  and  passing  on  fM  four  days,  ws  dis- 
covered at  night  a  country  fml  of  fire  Id  the  middle  was 
a  lofty  fire,  laraer  than  the  rest,  which  seemed  to  touch 
the  stars,    when  day  came,  we  discovered  it  to  be 
a  large  hill  called  the  Chariot  of  the  Godm.    On  the 
third  day  after  our  d^ituro  thence,  having  sailed  by 
those  streams  of  fire,  we  srrived  at  a  bay  called  ^ 
Sou^em  Horn  ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  an  island 
like  the  former,  having  a  lake,  and  ia  tbis  lake  anolbei 
idand.  full  of  savage  people,  the  greater  past  of  wbsm 
were  women,  whose  bodies  were  oaiiy,  and  whom  oar 
interpreters  called  Gorilla.  .Tbon^  we  panned  ths 
men,  we  could  not  seize  any  of  them ;  but  all  M 
from  ua,  escaping  over  Uie  precipicee,  and  defending 
themselves  with  stones.   Three  women  were  however 
taken ;  but  they  attacked  their  ctmdactors  with  tbsir 
teeth  and  bands,  and  could  not  be  prarailed  i^iob  it 
accompany  ns.   Having  killed  them,  we  flawed  them, 
and  brought  their  skins  with  us  to  Carthage.    We  did 
not  sail  farther  on,  our  provisions  having  tailed  as." — 
The  slreama  of  fire  alluded  to  by  Haano  axe  coo- 
jectured  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  the  boning 
of  the  dry  herbage ;  a  pncttee  which  takee  pkes, 
more  or  less,  in  every  country  situated  in  the  vroim 
climates,  and  where  vegetation  ia  also  imnk.    Ita  t» 
king  the  appearance  of  a  titter  of  foe^  running  into  ths 
sea,  is  accounted  for  from  the  more  abandoni  hesbagt 
of  the  valleys  or  ravines  ;  whicii,  as  Bruce  observes, 
are  ahaded  by  their  depth,  and  lemain  green  the  loi^ 
est  CenseQaeatly,  being  the  last  boraod,  the 
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Kill,  It  thtt  period,  ba  confined  to  the  boQow  putt  of 
dw  coantT7  onij ;  tod,  when  fired  from  abore,  will 
biTc  dM  Bmearaoce  of  riven  of  fire  running  tomrds 
Hbfi  M.  Ino  tdrentizie  of  the  hatty  women  proMota 
wbA  ten  difiieulif  ibao  did  dw  mim;  rincf  it  » 
mOkiMHRi  thit  k^ieeiee  of  uwor  baboon,  a^veing 
ji  deaciiptioo  with  thoae  of  tUmn^  u  fbnnd  in  the 
qnaita  lefemd  to,  which  appena  to  fam  been  near 
SiemLeotie.  Nor  did  the  inter{mten  call  them 
n,  bat  goriBa :  meaning  no  doubt  to  deacribe  ape«, 
and  not  hunnn  creatures  posMsaing  the  gift  of  speech. 
(JifltHcU,  Gttgr.  of  HerodetHM,^.  730,  »eqq.)-~l\.  A 
Caith^inkn  cmunaoder,  who  a^iied  to  the  aover- 
cin^  in  Ua  mine  atr.  His  design  was  diacovered, 
aiM  he  Ihmopoa  let&ed  to  a  fMtresa,  with  90,000 
vraed  ahm,  but  was  taken  and  pat  to  death,  with  hia 
•on  *ad  >U  his  lelationa.  {JiuHn,  31,  4.)— III.  A 
commander  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  Sicily  along 
withBoaulcar(B.C.310).  He  was  defeated  by  Agath- 
odcs,  afthoo^  be  bad  45,000  men  under  hia  orders, 
and  Uiamment  only  aboot  14,000.  {JuHm, 3S,  6.) 
—IT.  A  Carthaginian  commander,  defeated  by  the 
Romans  near  the  £gadea  Insnhe(B.C.  242).  Onhis 
return  honae  he  was  pat  to  death. — V.  A  leader  of  the 
faction  at  Carthage,  oppoabd  to  the  Barca  family.  He 
voted  fur  annendering  Hannibal  to  the  foe,  after  the 
nin  of  Sagnntum,  and  also  for  refoeing  succoura  to 
diat  commander  after  the  battle  of  Caonn.  (Ltv-,  21, 
2.—U ,  S3,  IS.) — VI.  A  Canhaginian,  who,  wishing 
to  pasi  for  a  god,  trained  np  some  birds,  who  wore 
tsi^t  by  Inol  to  repeat  the  wwds,  "  Hanno  ia  «  god." 
He  only  socceeded  in  rendering  faimaelf  ridicmoaa.- 
(.£Ii0B,  rar.  Hift.,  15,  3S.) 

HAiwniIvs,an  Athenian,  who,  together  with  Aris- 
togBon,  bacan  the  eanse  of  tlie  oferthrow  of  the 
funUiiiim.  The  name*  of  Haimodhu  and  Ariato- 
fitoo  lave  been  immortalized  by  the  ignorant  or  prej- 
udiced gnticode  of  the  Athenians  :  in  any  other  his- 
tcrj  ibey  would  perhaps  have  been  consigned  to  ob- 
linoa,  and  wonM  certainly  never  have  become  the 
theoMa  of  paneffyric.  Aristogiton  was  a  citizen  of  the 
niUk  lai^ ;  Harmodius  a  yooth  diatingaished  by  the 
comeliBeN  of  hia  person.  They  were  both  sprang 
fiwn  a  bouse  sni^xtsed  to  hare  been  of  Phcsnician  on- 
gin,  wen  perhaps  remotely  allied  to  me  another  by 
Mood,  and  were  united  by  ties  of  the  closest  intimacy. 
Tbe  youth  bad  received  an  outrage  from  Hipparebos, 
wkidi,  io  s  better  state  of  society,  would  havo  been 
deemed  the  grDaaeat  that  could  have  been  offered  him : 
it  RKMed,  however,  not  so  mach  the  resentment  as  the 
fniBOf  UsfriBiid.lert  Hiniarehas  afaould  abase  his 
power,  to  repeat  and  agmvate  the  ineult  But  Hip- 
pai^as,  iriiaae  pride  md  been  wounded  by  the  eon- 
doct  Harmodina,  contented  himself  with  a  less  di- 
rect mode  of  revenge ;  an  affiont  aimed  not  at  his  per- 
son, but  St  the  homuT  of  his  family.  By  bis  orders, 
die  aoler  of  Haimodiua  was  invited  to  take  port  in  a 
praeaamB,  ae  bearer  of  one  of  the  swaed  Teeaela. 
WbcD,  howerer.  she  presented  bersetf  in  her  festal 
dnaa,  she  waa  pnblicly  rejected,  and  dismissed  as  on- 
voitkf  of  the  hoDOnr.  "niis  insult  stung  Harmodius 
l«  die  quick,  at>d  kindled  the  indignation  of  Aristogi- 
lou.  "ney  resolved  not  only  lo  wa^  it  out  wiUi  tte 
Uaod  of  the  offimdw,  but  to  engage  in  the  desperate 
i^ctprise,  wfaieh  had  aheady  beoi  ensealed  by  diflbr- 
M  untiTes  to  the  thongfau  of  Aiiatogiton,  of  over- 
ttsmrag  the  niliiw  dynasty.  They  coinmnnicat«d 
A«t  plut  to  a  few  friends,  who  promised  their  asnat' 
■nee;  but  ibey  hoped  that,  soon  as  the  first  blow 
rfxwH  be  struck,  utey  woaU  be  joined  by  numbera, 
who  wMld  joyfally  Bei2e  the  opportunity  ot  recovering 
their  frtcdom.  The  conspirators  fixed  on  the  festival 
^  At  Pnathenara  as  the  moat  convenient  season  for 
«Gtiig  their  ptopose.  This  featival  wee  celelntted 
"iA  a  peoeranon,  m  which  the  ciUsens  marched  armed 
''ith  vena  and  ahielda^  end  was  die  only  oectaion  on 


which,  in  time  of  peace,  th^  cojld  tnbmh]e  tuMer 
arms  wi^ut  exciting  anspicion.  It  was  agreed  tha' 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  should  give  the  signal  ov 
atablHng  Hippies,  while  their  friends  kept  his  goarda, 
and  that  they  should  trust  to  the  general  diqtoution  in 
favour  of  liberty  (at  the  farther  success  of  their  undet^ 
taking.  When  the  day  came,  the  conapiraton  armed 
themselves  with  daggers,  which  they  concealed  in  the 
myrtle-boughs  that  were  carried  on  this  occasion.  But 
whUe  Hippias,  aurrounded  by  his  guards,  was  in  the 
suburb  called  the  Ceramicus,  directmg  the  order  of  the 
procession,  one  of  the  conspirators  was  observed  to  go 
up  to  him,  for  he  was  easy  of  aceeas  to  all,  and  to  en- 
ter into  ^miliar  conversation  with  him.  The  two 
friends,  on  seeing  this,  coneladod  Uiat  they  were  be< 
trayed,  and  that  they  had  no  hope  left  but  of  revenge. 
They  instantly  rushed  into  the  city,  and,  meeting  Hip- 
parchos,  killed  bim  before  his  goarda  could  come  op 
to  his  assistance.  They  however  srrived  in  time  to 
avenge  hia  death  on  HetmodKtts :  Arist(^ton  ese^wd 
for  tSo  moment  throng^  the  crowd,  but  waa  afterward 
taken.  When  the  news  was  brmuht  to  Hippias,  in- 
stead of  proeeedhig  to  the  scene  o^his  brotber'e  mur- 
der, he  advanced  with  a  composed  eountenence  towards 
the  armed  procession,  wlucb  was  yet  ignorant  of  the 
event,  and,  as  if  he  had  some  grave  discourse  to  sd- 
dress  to  them,  desired  them  to  lay  aaide  their  waapona, 
and  meet  hhn  at  sa  tppointed  place.  He  then  ordered 
his  goarda  to  eeize  the  uma,  and  to  aearch  every  one 
for  ttwoe  which  be  might  have  concealed  upon  his  per- 
SOD.  All  who  were  foond  with  daggers  were  aTrested, 
together  with  those  whom,  on  sny  other  grounds,  be 
suspected  of  disaffectioD.  The  fate  of  Aristogiton 
may  be  eaatly  imagined :  he  was  put  to  death,  accord- 
ing to  Bome  autbus,  afta  torture  had  been  applied,  to 
wring  from  him  the  names  of  hia  accomplieea.  It  is 
said  tint  he  avenged  himself  by  accusing  the  truest 
friends  of  Hippias,  and  that  a  giri  of  low  condition, 
named  Lcena,  whose  only  crime  waa  to  have  been  the 
object  of  hia  aS'ection,  underwent  the  like  treatment. 
She  was  afierward  celebrated  for  the  constancy  with 
which  she  endured  the  most  cruet  torments.  {Herod., 
5,  65.— ia.,  7,  123.— TAueyd.,  1,  20.~-Schot.,  ad  he. 
— Id.,  6,  54,  atqq.) — ^After  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,/ 
the  fortunate  tyrannicides  received  almost  heroic  hon- 
oars.  Statuea  were  erected  to  them  at  the  public  ez-l 
pense.  I^eir  names  never  ceased  to  be  repeated  with  I 
affectionate  admiration  in  the  convivial  songsof  Athens,  \ 
which  aaaigned  them  a  place  in  the  islands  of  the  ' 
Blessed,  by  the  side  of  Achilles  and  Tydides  {AilU' 
naut,  IS,  p.  OWt) ;  and  when  an  orator  wished  to  sug- 
gest die  idea  of  the  highest  merit  and  of  die  nohlrat 
aerricea  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  he  never  failed  to  re- 
mind hia  heazera  of  Harmodius  snd  Arisb^iton.  No 
slave  waa  aver  called  by  their  names.  Plutarch  has 
preserved  a  smart  reply  of  Antipho,  the  orator,  to  Dio- 
nysins  the  elder,  of  Syracose.  The  letter  had  put  the 
question,  which  waa  the  finest  Und  of  biasal  "'Fhat," 
replied  Antipho,  ■*  of  which  the  atatnea  of  Hamwdiaa 
and  Aristogiton  wen  made."  He  loat  hie  lifii  in  con* 
sequence.  (Piirf.,  Tit.  X,  Ow*.,  p.  883.)  ItUprob-l 
able  enough,  thst  much  of  this  enthaaiasm  was  wpan-  \ 
ons  and  artificial,  aa  well  as  nuspleced.  {TkaliiMtPM  ' 
Oreece,  vol.  2,  p.  67,  *eqq.) 

HabmonIa,  a  dao^ter  of  Mara  and  Venae,  wW 
married  Cadmns.  (fliuiod,  Theog.,  937.)  Thege- 
nedtvy  Harmonia  has  evidently  all  the  appearance 
of  a  physical  myth ;  for,  from  Love  and  Strife  (i.  e, ,  at- 
traction and  repulaion)  arises  die  order  or  htrmotai  ot 
the  universe.  (_Plui.,de  h.  el  Oi.,*i.—AriMt.,  PoL, 
2,  e.—Weleker,  Kret.  Col.,  p.  40.) 

HixPletis,  a  general  of  Cyraa.  He  revolted  from 
Astyages,  who  bad  cruelly  caused  him,  vrithont  bis 
knowing  it,  to  eat  dte  flesh  of  his  son,  beeansebe  had 
disobeyed  hn  ndera  in  not  patting  to  death  die  'nfa& 
Cmt.   (Ftd.  nmarits nnder  the  article  Cyrae.i 
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nAirSuri,  L  in  mHt  ud  bvound  firiwd  of  Akx- 
udsr  Uw  Oimt.  Havmg  bwn  left  Kt  Bat^lon  ts  h- 
tnp  of  the  provincet  and  treworer  of  a  more  conaider* 
Ma  portion  of  the  empire,  he  abused  his  trust  so  groes- 
ly,  that,  on  the  king's  letuni,  he  waa  compelled  to  flee 
btough  fear  of  punishm«it.  He  waa  accompanied  by 
£x  thffffffuxl  aoldiera,  and  wi^  tbeae  he  landed  in  La- 
eonis,  in  the  hope,  it  iiuij  be  tujgposed,  of  eagagiiw 
Ha  Lacedsoioniana  to  renew  tbett  oppoaition  to  Al- 
exander. Failing  there  of  support,  he  left  bis  aimr 
and  weni  to  Aliens  as  a  suppliant,  bat  carrying  with 
him  money  to  a  largo  amount.  His  cause  waa  taken 
np  by  many  eminent  orators  hostile  to  Alexander ;  and 
DemosdwDBB  himself,  who  had  at  &nt  held  back,  waa 
preniled  npoi  to  eapooae  it.  It  failed,  however ;  the 
Athttiians  adhered  to  the  existing  treaties ;  and  Har- 
palos,  being  obliged  to  quit  Athena,  canied  his  troops 
Ato  Crete,  where  bo  perished  by  assaseinatiou.  It 
waa  aaid  that  his  gold  had  been  largely  distributed 
among  his  Atbenjap  suppiKters,  and  a  proaecutioa  was 
instituted  againat  DemoMfaenes  and  his  associates,  aa 
having  been  bribed  to  miscounael  the  people.  They 
were  convicted  before  the  Areopagus;  and  Demoa* 
tbeiiea,  being  fineS  in  the  sum  of  SO  talents  (about 
53,000  dollars),  withdraw  to  ^gina.  (Vid.  Bemos- 
Ibenea. — Diod.  Sic.,  17,  108.  teqq-) — II.  An  astrono- 
mer <^  Greece,  who  flouri^ed  about  400  B.C.  He 
corrected  the  cycle  of  Cleostratus.  This  alteration, 
from  a  revolution  of  eight  to  one  of  nine  years,  waa, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  eighty-aecond  Olympiad,  again 
improved  by  Melon,  wbo  incieaaed  the  cycle  to  a  pe- 
riod of  nineteen  years-  {YuL  Melon, — L^Art  it 
perijE<r  let  DaUs,  vol.  3,  p.  133.) 

HABPALfcE,  the  daughter  of  Harpalycus,  king  of 
Tbrsce.  Her  mother  died  when  she  was  but  a  child, 
and  her  father  fed  her  with  the  milk  of  cows  and  mares, 
and  inured  her  to  martial  exerciaea,  intending  her  for 
tie  ancceesor  in  the  Ungdom.  When  her  father*^ 
kiDsdom  was  invaded  by  Neoptolemae,  the  eon  of 
ActaUea,  she  repelled  and  defeated  ihs  enemy  with 
BMcly  courage.  The  death  of  bei  father,  which  hap- 
peaid  in  a  sedition,  rendered  her  disconsolate;  she 
fled  ^he  «'.ciety  of  mankind,  and  lived  in  the  foreats 
apoy  plunder  and  rapine.  Every  attempt  to  secure 
her  }  wed  fruitless,  till  her  gnat  ■wi^eae  was  over- 
comv  >y  intercepting  her  with  a  net.  After  her  death 
the  pt  iple  of  the  country  disputed  their  respective  right 
to  loa  poeseasiona  she  had  acquired  by  rapine,  and 

riea  weie  aobaequently  instituted  aa  an  eniiation 
her  death,   (mgm.,  fab.,  193.— Ftrf iEn..  1, 
331.) 

HAapocalTts,  an  Egyptian  diviniW,  lepreaented  as 
holding  one  finger  on  Uie  lips,  and  thence  ccHnmonly 
denominated  tbe  God  of  Silence.  The  name  Harpoc- 
ratee  is  aaid  to  designate  the  infant  Horns,  and  to 
mean  "  Horua  with  soft  or  delicate  feet"  (Har-pkoa- 
kratet,  Har-pkoeh-Tot,  Har-pokrtU).  Tbe  god  who 
bore  this  appellation  waa  confounded,  at  a  later  period 
wobably,  with  another  earlier  and  superior  deity, 
J*ktah-Sokari,  the  infant  Pbtah,  equally  aumamed  Pih 
kret  (Compare  Jabloiuki,  PtuUk,,  1,  p.  345,  teqq. — 
Crettcjr's  St/iiMik,par  Guigmaut,  vol.  I,  pt  !^  p. 
808^  Porphyry  {de  aniro  Nymph.)  informs  ua,  that 
the  Egyptians  worshipped,  under  the  symbol  of  silence, 
the  source  of  all  things,  and  that  hence  came  the  mys. 
terious  statue  of  Harpocrates,  with  the  finger  on  the 
mouth.  {Plut.,  d£  la.  et  0».,  p.  378.— Cou/wU,  Ac 
k  ReUgiim,  vol.  3,  p.  78.) 

Haipoobat2on,  Valwiua,  a  grammarian  of  Alezan- 
drea,  ai^>poaed  aon>e  to  be  the  same  with  tbe  one 
that  'natructed  L.  Verua  in  Greek ;  while  others  take 
kioi  la  be  identical  with  the  Harpocration  of  whom 
nwntion  ia  made  in  a  letter  of  Libanius  to  Aristcnetua. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  Lexicon,  derived  principally 
from  the  ten  Attic  orators,  and  entiUed,  on  that  ac- 
count, AefiKdv  Twy  4£hi  ^^r6pu».  It  u  e  verr  uaeful 
^711 


WiIl  HapomdODaampoeedalaoaiioiberwttfc,* 
titled  "  A  eolleetion  of  flowere,"  or  ADtbolon,  'Ia^- 
puv  emiayoyn,  which  has  not  reached  us.  Tbt  litM 
edition  of  the  Lexicon  is  that  published  at  Ldpiie  in 
1834,  2  vols,  Svo,  by  an  anonymoua  editor.  Muj 
places  in  Harpocration  are  corrected  by  Toup  (£Ma>> 
iaiivm*  in  Suidam,  etc.,  voL  4,  ed.  Burgeta),  and  bj 
Schleunwr  (Ofiwre.  in  ilisrp.  Lex. — fWcdaMna  vd 
SeOede't  maeOL  CriL,  vol  S,  pt.  4,  p-  744.  uqi.). 

HatPXLS,  winged  mooatwa,  who  bad  female  Ikci, 
and  tbe  bodies,  wings,  and  clawa  of  binla.  Tbej 
were  three  in  nnmlwr,  AiUo,  OcvmU,  and  Cthtne 
daughters  of  Neptune  and  Terra.   Tinty  were  kdi  bj 
Judo  to  plunder  the  ublea  of  Phineus,  whence  ihey 
wen  driven  to  tbe  islands  called  Suophadea  by  ZslhH 
and  Calais.   (Fid.  Phinens.)    They  emitted  a  nu- 
some  stench,  and  polluted  whatever  th^touded.  Tit- 
gil  introduces  them  into  the  Sxmi,  as  {Sundering  tfai 
table  of  jEneaa  and  his  companions,  when  that  twn 
touched  at  the  Strophadea ;  and  makea  Celano,  om 
of  iheir  number,  predict  to  the  Trojan  leader  the  ca* 
lamities  that  await  him.   (^En.,  3,  210,  «e^.)-Thi 
HariMea  are  tiothing  more,  in  fact,  than  peraoufieatinM 
of  the  atorm-winda,  mod  tbn  appear  dearly  aa  sodi  in 
the  poems  of  H4»er  and  H6awd.   Tbe  former  ujs 
nothing  of  th«^  abape  or  parentage ;  the  Utter  mjt 
that  they  were  sisters  of  Iris,  daughters  of  Thtnnu 
and  Electra,  swift  a«  Inrds  or  aa  the  blasU  of  mi. 
{T/teag.,  367.)    Their  names,  accordinB  to  bim,Ui 
AiUo  and  Oc^U.    Homer  says,  that  Xantbos  and 
Balioa,  tbe  ateeda  of  Achillea,  were  tbe  oSipnn^  el 
,S£ephynu  by  the  harpy  Podarg*  {Svnfl-foat).  Vi^ 
gives  Celnno  aa  the  name  of  the  third  of  these  moo- 
sters. — ^To  tbe  vivid  jmagination  of  the  Greeltt,  de 
terran  of  the  atorm  were  intimately  aasociatol  with 
the  idea  of  powerful  and  active  demwia  directing  iti 
blasta.   Hence  the  oamea  beatowed  on  these  Uhmot 
ereationa.    Thoe  we  have  tbe  Haipin  or  "Sn^durt," 
from  dpirdCu,  in  alloaion  to  tbe  ■tonn-winds  aeninf  a 
vessel  and  hurrying  it  away  from  its  course :  M  w 
the  individual  appdUtiooa  of  tbe  \h.ne,AeUfi,  "a  tem- 
pest ;"  OtvpeU,  '•  awift-flyer and  CeUeiu,  "gloom." 
The  mixed  form  commonly  assigned  them  was  tbe  adr 
dition  of  a  later  age.    (On  the  subject  (tf  tbe  Harpies, 
compare  Sttlmaa.,  ad  dedic.  Stat.  JtegiU.,  f-  % 
— Spanheim,  da  uau  et  proa.,  num.  1,  p.  MO, 
Huachke,  de  VtucMloLoent,imtnto,v.  17. — Cttaxer, 
CommetU.Berodot.,p.M6,aegq.)  M.LeClercbasicu- 
rious  though  unfounded  theory  respecting  the  Hiipio. 
He  auppoees  them  to  have  been  a  awarm  of  iocustii 
which,  after  they  had  bud  waste  Bithjmia  and  PBpUa» 
nta,  produced  a  famine  there.   Aecodiiw  to  umi  u* 
word  aria,  of  which  he  mainuuis  that  of  Sayg '«  btm- 
ed,  aimifiea  a  locuat ;  and  aa  tbe  north  wind  rid  tbe  codd- 
try  ot  tbrao,  having  driven  them  u  far  aa  Uie  IwW 
Sea,  where  they  perished,  it  wss  fabled  that  the  sobi 
of  Boreas  had  put  them  to  flight.    Among  many  other 
objections  to  this  explanation,  it  may  anffice  to  ui* 
but  one  here,  namely,  that  tbe  scene  of  the  advestata 
of  King  Fhineua  ia  placed  by  the  poeta  in  Thnce, 
never  in  Aaia.   (Ftd.  AnonaotB.) 

HAKoarifcBe,  called  auo  ExtiopIgbb,  a  cla«  at 
priests  at  Rome,  who  exammed  the  victims  sod  their 
entrails  (exta),  and  thence  derived  omens  respecting 
the  future.  Tb^  divined  alao  from  tbe  flame,  I'l'^ 
and  other  cireumstancea  attending  the  sacrifice.  U 
the  victim  came  to  the  altar  without  reuatance,  wnd 
tlwn  quietly,  fell  by  one  atroke,  Ued  fiady,  dec,  ibM 
wen  favourable  aigna.  If;  oa  the  oth«  band,  the 
victim  struggled,  or  broke  away  from  tboee  who  wars 
leading  it;  if  any  part  of  the  entrails  were  want- 
ing, or  if  they  fell  from  the  hand  of  the  officiaiiw 
pneat ;  if  the  Uver  were  double ;  if  no  heart  appeaiedi 
du.,  all  tbeae  were  ominous  of  evil,  it  will  ean^ 
be  perceived  ftom  this  bow  wide  a  door  waa  left  fti 
imooeitioo :  and  banee  fnbMj  one  reuon  why  m 
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ynitpicet  wore  net  esleeoied  so  bonounhla  as  tba 
lugufs.  Wliec  Juliaa  Cessj  Bclmitlcd  ono  of  thum, 
Ruipini,  into  tho  fteBuLe,  Ciceta  [epTcaenlB  iL  iBs  in 
tirdiguit/  10  tiiii  order.  The»r  *i(  waa  cilleO  Harwr- 
aicinA,  oi  Harutpicum  diacijiinia,  iiui  u&jg  ilt'iiVtil 
(lom  £)triini.  whfnC'C  hamtpieta  wctd  oflcn  liCQt  Jar  to 
Rome  iunii^  ihft  earlier  puiioda  of  her  hiaioiy.  They 
Nirjeliinin  hIm)  came  from  the  CasLi  thus  wo  have  in 
Ju^eutl,  ".IrHWHiuj  set  Couimagenm  hnnupei"  (8, 
M9k.  Ttie  coLlege  of  tbe  harvspices  was  in,atituluil 
KooqIiu.  according  lo  tbe  pojiular  belief.  Of 
whit  number  it  conaiaLud  it  unccitaln. — Tho  ordiciBry 
-IcriilLion  of  the  c^rcna-  haraapiees  and  ei.lup\cea  makes 
ill*  famiei  come  from  ara,  "  in  ahar."  and  tpew, 
"  )o  citmine"  or'' observe;"  and  the  latter  from  eita, 
tctnila*'  of  the  victim,  *nd  fptcio,  Dornuit, 
luwetH  (od  Term^.,  P^rrft.,  4,  Z8),  giVtiS  b  differeLiC 
etymolf^  for  Hannytx,  noineiy,  fiom  haruga  (the 

itH'ir  II  not  AU  Btfuriaii  uac,  afj[juBiti'  vmry  (3vtd(;nlly 
Tium  the  Iiucnp'iii  BiliHgms,  ioand  at  Piaaurum,  in 
whicti  llic  words  luini'pfX  ful^unaiai  are  icndeind 
JnlO  liy  nelmfif  tnitnjl  jihru7tliiC.  {Miilkf, 

Btmkrr,  nJ-  ^1  p-  13j  in  fio^ic.)  A  Celtic  in  the  HaUe 
Ale  Znt..  1621  (rol.  3,  p.  15),  condemna  rhe 
dfrivation  from  harugtt,  and  dedunes  ^«  nariia  kam*- 
hci  from  «  TuKBii  word  kcrc,  which  lit  n«kea. 
Wit  la  Jfocra,  or  the  Greek  Icf^A  'e(;c>[-.  In  in^acrip- 
uont.  aretptx  and  arrfapex  olso  occur.  ((Joniipaifl 
("rfiticr,  ^yetboUk,  par  Guignuoit,  vol.  3.  p,  467, 
"^7  ) 


li^iiL  (mcBOjng  in  Punic  '^(wboi^)  Ae'p  (ia) 
Baal"),  I.  a  CadbagimHn  getiera.1,  ian  of  Mbgo,  who 
■urceedEd  to  ihe  lilies  arnd  ^iary  of  Iiia  fatheru  It  was 
Jnd6t  ilia  cotidiLCl  tbil  the  Carilli>gmi<in>  earned  ih^ 
Kdf  mto  ^axdinia.  He  iceci'vcd  a  wouiidi  Ln  that  island 
vilich  tiuetd  hit  dcssh,  B,C,  (yajJi^i,  IB,  1  ) 

—II.  ij-oaot  lh«  p[Gcedi.ng,  mad*)  nar  Upon  the  Nu- 
midi^f,  and  tnvi  Vaiihaae  [lam  Iho  CriLiulQ  sha  bad 
Mn  cDmpcRed  to      for  being  pcriniUQd  to  oiibliah 
-tervetf  on  ibe  caost  ai  Africa.    iJiulin,  13,  S  ) — III. 
A.  »ou  of  Hacno,  aent  into  Sicily  it  the  hea^  of  a  pow- 
erful aroij  to  Qj>paae  the  Roraana,    lla  was  dtCeat^ 
by  Metellus,  the  Roman  prwcoriaul,  B-C-  251.  >£as- 
drib«S        10  LiWhmum,  IfiJl  waa  condcinued  la  deaih 
t/y  ms  counirymen  at  home.    (/ri.  lijif.) — IV,  Son-irt- 
k«  of  UamdCKr,  diiLiiiguifthe'd  himself  under  the  or- 
ders csf  thkl  geaci^  in  tae  war  with  Numidia.    On  tha 
the  deAlb  of  hia  faiber-LD-Iaw  Lo  was  appointed  com- 
:iiander,  sod  cairi^  on  military  apcrationa  in  Spain 
in r,og  r\ght  jvm.    He  reduced  iho  greater  pari  of 
:hiy  couniry,  tai  govfirned  il  witb  wmdain  acid  pru- 
liejici;     He  founded  Carthago  Nova  (Cart  hag  em). 
Tru)  Romans,  uistiing  lo  put  a  atop  to  Lis  Buccttssea, 
ui^Jr  *  treaty  wnb  Cwibsge.  bj  wbicb  the  latter  bound 
bcr»elf  aat  to  carry  her  arms  b^ond  the  Iberui.  Ha.a- 
drub*i  f^iififitlly  ohs^ryeJ  the  terms  of  thia  compact. 
He  w  «Iaib(  fi.G-  ^"0,  by  &  at&ve  wbosa  maalcr  hn 
tad  put  to  death.    iLie.,  21,  2.—Po!yb.,  2,  l.^ld., 
3.  12.— H  ,  a.  13.— W.,  10.  10.}— y.  Son  of  Hamil* 
car,  brought  from  Siitin  large  reinforccmonla  for  his 
i[jlhef  Hdnnibil.    He  croM«d  the  harriisrol  the  Alp, 
tid  arrived  in  Jiaij,  bul  the  contuU  Liviija  Salinaler 
asd  CUodtiU  ^cro,  having  intercepted  ibe  Icltucs.  which 
•M  bad  wTtttcn  to  t[«nnibal,  apprizing  him  of  hia  trrival, 
attacked  hito.  near  ibu  river  Melaucos,  Jird  gavo  him  a 
CMBplete  defeat.  B.C.  208.    Hasdrabal  fell  in  thv 
MULb,  with  frSfOOO  of  hia  tcoopa.    Thi^  Iloiiian»  lost 
about  aOOO  mes.  and  cnnde  5400  prisoners.   The  head 
af  Haadrubai  waa  severed  from  hii  bady,  and  wai 
^BWin  a  few  dajTs  after  into  the  camp  of  Hannibal. 
Onfote  atteiDptiftg  ^  enter  Elaly  by  UnJ.  Hudmbal  al- 
rmpKd  lo  <iro*»        aca  from  Spaing  iiiil  wae  doFeal- 
O  ^y  liie  Roman  governor  of  Sardinia,    (£iif  ,  21. 23. 
-Volvi  — ^  Carlhaginiaa  coninmider, 
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son  of  Oiacan,  vr'ja  comiDinded  tie  forct*  yi  hia  coua 
try  in  Spain  during  th«  uin«  a{  Hannib.kl.  Being  Br- 
anded by  Sfphai,  he  afterward  carried  on  the  wu 
against  the  Komans  in  Africa,  but  was  defeated  by 
Scipio.  Ho  died  B.C.  306.  (L(p,,  24,  il.~Jd  ,  2& 
3&- — Id,  3U,  Jj)  —  V]T  A  Carthaginian,  iimiaaned 
"  Kid"  (Lai.  Hredua),  £tr  opponent  of  ihe  Baten  fac- 
lioij,  He  adviaed  hia  countrymen  lo  ni.ake  peace  witb 
th«  Rotn&Da,  md  censured,  the  ironical  laugh  of  Haiv- 
nLbat  in,  the  Catlhaginian  senate,  after  the  peace  wbt 
concludi'd. — VIH.  A  Carthagiiiiaii  genieral,  who,  du- 
ring the  ale^c  of  Oarthage  by  the  lluinanB,  commaud' 
cd  an,  army  of  20, (KW  rnon  wiiliaui  ihe  walls,  ariih 
nliich  he  kept  conatanily  hkntasLng  I'he  betiegeTv.  Be- 
ing compelled  at  last  to  take  refu^  with  hie  forcea 
Within  the  city^  be  took  comiiiaiid  of  the  place,  and 
for  a  long  lime  bravely  wilhiloodl  the  attacks  of  the 
Ronuna.  After  the  ctpture  of  the  ciiy,  he  reLirod 
with  the  Roman  deBertors,  who  had  no  quaiirra  to  a- 
pectf  rnio  the  temple  of  JEsculapiua  in  the  citadel,  re- 
solved to  buty  himself  under  its  ruins,  taking  with  bun. 
at  the  same  tune,  his  wife  and  two  yOung  «Ona,  At 
length,  however,  having  aecreUy  left  the  temple,  he 
threw  himacLf  at  the  feet  of  Scipio,  and  anpplicated  for 
life.  Scipio  granted  his  request,  and  showed  him  a 
a  suppliant  to  the  doeertera  in  the  temple.  Thesf 
despei3i&  men,  after  veniing  against  liirn  a  lurreni  of 
reproaches,  aet  firs  to  the  lomple,  and  periahed  amid 
the  flaniea-  His  wife,  when  the  tire  was  handling,  dis 
played  heraclf  OH.  the  walls  of  ibo  building  in  tbo  rich- 
est ailire  she  was  at  the  nionient  able  to  assume,  and. 
having  upbraided  her  hueband  for  hi*  eowaruice,  slew 
her  two  sons,  and  threw  hcraetf,  with  ih^tn.  Inio  tht 
burning  pile-    {Appt^n,  EfU-  fun.,  131  ) 

Hebe,  lli6  goddefii  of  Youth  (^H£i;),  a  daughter  of 
Jupiier  and  Juro.    Kcr  parentage  is  not  nienEjoneo 
in  the  Iliad.    Ovid  calls  her  the  aiep-daughter  of  Ju- 
piter, in  allueian  lo  the  fable  which  made  Junn  to  have 
conceived  her  »ftet  emingof  IctiuGc    (t>c.,  Mti.,^, 
416. >   In  OljmpuB  Ahe  appears      a  kind  of  maid-ser- 
vant ;  she  bands  round  the  nectar  at  the  bBii!|uets  of 
the  goda  ( J/ .  4,  Z.—Htyne,  ad  ice.) ;  ahe  maltca  ready 
the  chariot  of  Juno  Hi.,  5,  722).  and  ahe  balhca  and 
jTessea  Mara,  when  hia  wound  has  been  cured,  t.11.. 
5.  905  )    Thifl  last,  however,  waa  not  a  servile  office, 
since  the  daughter  of  Nfstor  tonderB  il  lo  Tclemschua. 
iOd;  3, 1.ft4,)    When  Herculea  was  iranaLatcd  lo  Ibc 
akiea,  Hebe  was  ^ven  la  him  m  marriage;  a  heauliful 
liclion,  by  which  the  veneraied  aun-god  was  nnited  la 
immortal  youth     Aceordinii  to  the  vulgar  fable,  Hebe 
was  diimiasfld  frttm  her  office  of  cup-bearer  in  the 
skies,  and  superseded  by  Ganyroedes.  bccauafl  she  had 
fallen  in  an  awkward  and  unbecoming  manner  while 
banding  aronnd,  on  one  occaston.  the  Qeclar  lo  the 
gods.    Homer,  however,  merely  saya  that  Oanymedcs 
was  earned  olTby  the  gods  to  be  their  cup-bearer  {E., 
20,  234),  while  in  another  part  (4,  3)  he  represent* 
Hebo  BB  still  mlnlsterinE  10  the  gods.    At  Phlma,  ni 
ihe  Peloponnesus,  a  goddeas  waa  wOr.shippe'd,  whoin 
the  ancient  PhLiasiana,  according  to  Pauaanias,  call 
Ganymede  (Fa  1/^^171)7),  but  in  hia  litne  ahe  waa  named 
Hebe.    (Pausan.,  3,  13.)    Slra.bo  aaya,  that  Habe 
was  worahipped  at  Phlius  and  Sicyon  under  the  Ltire 
af  Dia,    in  the  sets,  H^be  is  represented  with  iht 
cup  in  which  she  presents  ibe  nectar,  under  llie  figure 
of  a  charming  young  giri,  her  dress  adorned  with  roses, 
and  wearing  a  wreath  of  flowers     An  eagle  often 
stands  by  bet,  aa  at  the  aide  ef  Ganymedoa,  which  she 
LB  tiareaaing.    (KdtrfiHty'i  Mytiii'logy,  p.  II 1. — Mut- 
ter, Arehaoi  der  Kttngt,  p.  625.) 

Hebros,  a  large  nver  of  Thrace,  and  one  of  the 
most  cunsidotable  in  Eoropo,  It  rises  in  thn  ceittral 
chain  that  aepamtea  the  plains  of  Thtace  from  ihs 
great  Valley  of  iho  Danube  Ttiueydides  BBja  (S,  9Bf 
I  that  II  lakes  il«  source  in  Mount  Scomius^  and  Flit* 
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«,  11>  in  Mouut  Rhodop«.  After  t«c«iviag  terenl 
tributuy  itnuu,  it  ftib  lato  the  JEgma,  nmi  the  cily 
3f  JEnaa.  Ad  Mtoiir,  which  it  foniw  it  ita  month, 
wti  known  to  Herodotus  hy  the  name  of  Stentoria 
Palua  (Srevropirfoc  Ai^itj — 7,  58. — Compare  Plin., 
4,  11).  The  Hebnis  ia  now  called  the  Marilta.  Dr. 
Clarke  found  the  MarUza  a  broad  and  muddy  atream, 
much  awoUen  by  raint.  iTraveU,  vol.  8,  p.  94,  LoH' 
in  ed.)  Plutarch  (dM  Flm.)  atatea,  tlwt  this  river 
once  bwe  Iba  name  of  Rhombua  j  and  there  grew  upon 
•ta  banks,  perb^  the  identical  plant  now  constituting 
a  prfDcipal  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  ;  be- 
ing  then  uaed,  as  it  is  now,  for  ita  intoiicating  quali- 
tiea.  It  ia,  moreover,  related  of  Uie  Hebrua  by  Pliny 
(33,  4),  that  ita  sanda  were  auriferoua  ;  and  Belon  has 
confirmed  this  observation,  by  stating  that  the  inh^i- 
t«ita  annually  collected  the  sand  for  the  gold  it  con- 
tained. (OfwmU.  «■  Grue,  p.  63,  Peru,  1SS6.) 
According  to  the  ancient  mytbolwiata,  after  Orpbens 
had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Thrwian  Bacchantes, 
his  head  and  lyre  were  caat  into  the  Hebnia,  and,  being 
carried  down  that  river  to  the  sea,  were  home  by  the 
waves  to  Methymna,  in  the  island  of  Leaboa.  The 
Methymntaui  buried  Hba  head  of  the  unfortunate  beid, 
and  snapended  the  lyre  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  ( Ovid, 
Met,,  11,  66.—Pluhrg.  ad  Virr.,  Georg.,  4,  533.— 
EuiUUh.  in  DioKft.,  r.  536.— ^y^.,  Aatmt.  Poet., 
t,  7.)  Serviua  adds,  that  the  bead  was  at  one  time 
carried  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  that  a  serpent 
thereupon  sought  to  devour  it,  bat  was  changed  into 
stone,  [ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  I.  c.)  Dr.  Clarke  thinka, 
that  this  part  of  the  old  legend  may  have  originated  in 
an  appearance  presented  by  one  of  those  axtrueoua 
fossils  called  Serpent-iCojUi  ot  Ammonite  found  near 
thia  river.  ITraveU.  vol.  8,  p.  100,  Land,  ed.)  At 
the  junction  of  the  Hebrua  with  the  Tonaua  and  Ar- 
discus,  Orestes  is  said  to  have  purified  Unuelf  from 
his  mother's  blood.   (Ftd.  Oreatiaa.) 

HtCALielA,  a  featiral  at  Athens,  m  boQoar  of  Jupi- 
ter Hecaleaiiu.  It  was  institatbd  hf  Theaeua,  i  n  com- 
memoratioQ  of  the  kindness  of  Hecate  towtjda  him, 
when  he  was  going  on  his  enterprise  against  the  Ma- 
cedonian bull.  This  Hecale  was  an  aged  female,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  account,  while  others  referred 
the  name  to  one  of  the  borough  towns  of  the  Leon- 
tian  tribe  in  Attica.  (Sink.  Syz.,  s.  v.-—Plut.,  Vit. 
The».—Co»teU«mu,  de  Feat.  Grae.,  p.  108.) 

Uecatx  Fahoh,  a  celebrated  temple  sacred  to  Hec- 
ate, near  Stratooicea  In  Caria.   {Straio,  660.) 

Hkoatavs,  I.  a  native  of  Miletus.  We  learn  from 
Snidas,  a.  «.  'Eaanuof,  that  bis  father's  name  was 
Hegeaander;  that  he  flourished  about  the  aixty-fiftb 
Olympiad,  during  the  reign  of  Darius,  who  succeeded 
Cambysea ;  that  be  was  a  scholar  of  Protagoras,  and 
the  fint  who  composed  a  historr  in  prose ;  and  that 
Berodotna  was  much  indebted  to  nia  writing*.  Under 
the  word  'EA^vmoc,  Suidas  se/s  that  Hecatsus  flour* 
ished  during  the  Persian  wars.  This  account  is  in 
part  confirmed  by  Herodotus,  who  tells  us  that,  when 
Aristagoraa  planned  the  revolt  of  the  Ionian  cities 
from  Darius  (5,  36),  Hecataus,  in  the  first  instance, 
MHidemnad  the  enterprise ;  and  alterwatd  (5,  196), 
when  the  nnfortnnate  events  of  the  war  had  deroon- 
ttrated  the  wisdom  of  his  former  o[HDion,  he  recom- 
jiended  Aristagoraa,  in  esse  he  found  himself  under 
-Jie  necessity  of  quitting  lonis,  to  fortify  some  strong 
position  in  the  island  of  Leros,  and  there  to  remam 
quiet  until  a  favourable  opportunity  occurred  of  reoc- 
enpsring  Miletua.  We  lesm  also  from  Herodotus  (2, 
143),  that  Hecalans  had  viaited  E^pt.  According 
to  Diogenes  Laertius,  Protagoras  Bourished  in  Uie 
eighty-fourth  Olympiad  ;  consequently  Hocatcus  could 
not  have  been  his  scholar,  as  Suidae  soppoaes.  The 
.Kbb6  Sevin  (Mem.  de  FAcad.  dea  Inatr.,  vol.  6,  p. 
47S)  haa  two  cinnectares  on  this  point ;  be  siugeata 
that  we  ahonld  eitner  read  Pythagoris  instead  ofPro- 


tagoras,  or  that  Saidaa  haa,  by  misuke,  ssid  st  tc 
Mtleaian  Hecatwu  what  was  tnw  of  another  Hki- 
tens,  a  native  of  Teoa.  Voanna,  fiom  miaandcnttiu 
ing  a  passage  in  Diogenes,  erToneondr  eooceinr  ow 
HecatffUB  to  have  been  a  scholar  of  Heraclitu.  {Jk 
Hiat.  Grae.,  p.  439.)    As  rMards  the  ssstttion  of 
Suidas,  sllnded  to  above,  that  HecaUtus  waa  tht  fint 
pnae-writer,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Iciieoi- 
rapher  ia  not  altogether  eonaiatent  on  this  point  lu 
asaerta,  in  another  fJace.  that,  in  the  opinion  of  loiit 
persona,  Cadmus  wis  tlte  fint  that  wrote  in  Gncli 
prose.   Under  the  word  ^epticvSiK,  he  divides  Lu  bot- 
our  of  being  the  first  prose- writer  between  Cidmiu 
and  Pherecydea.    Pliny  (3,  59,)  makes  Cadmui  thi 
firat  who  wrote  m  prose ;  bot  in  another  pesnge  (1, 
S6)  we  find  the  following :  "  Prosam  orttionoK  m 
iere  Pherecydea  Syriua  inatitiiit,  Cyri  regis  ttik, 
kutorimii  Cadmua  MSeniu.^   Cadmue.  after  ill,  ip 
peata  best  entitled  to  the  honour  of  havii^  been  u> 
earlieat  Grecian  pfoee-writer. — Bot  to  return  la  H^ 
catwds ;  'the  references  to  his  works  are  numeron, 
and  show  that  he  was  a  very  voluminous  writer.  Sui- 
das tells  us  that  he  wrote  a  history ;  Strabo  (17)  men- 
tions it.   It  is  also  referred  to  by  SteiAanus  nwln 
the  words  Aivif  and  ♦oXnvra,  and  by  toe  •cboliulon 
Apollooina  Khodius  (1,  551).    Hecataaa  also  mole 
a  genealogieal  work  ;  it  conUined  several  bookt,dit 
fint  and  aecqnd  of  vidtich  are  mentioned  by  Sit^ 
nUB  (a.  t>.  HeXi'a. — a.  v.  'Afi^vai.—-a.  v.  XaSiar'm), 
the  second  by  Harpocration  fa.  v.  ideX^i^iv) ;  ilw 
third  by  Atbemeus  (2,  p.  148) ;  the  fourth  by  Suphs- 
one  (s.  V.  Uiyum. — a.  v.  Tp^f^Xf).   We  have  tk 
teatinOny  of  Strabo,  that  Heeatsua  was  one  of  tk 
earlieat  writers  on  geographical  subjects.  Agathent- 
rus  (p.  S,  ed.  Huda.)  says,  that  Hecatteus  corrected  t 
map  of  the  world  which  had  been  delineated  by  Aiiui- 
mander.    Ammianus  Mareellinus  also  (23,  8)  aso- 
lions  hnn  as  a  writer  on  geographical  sobjects.  (lit- 
Crit.,  rol  1,  p.  88,  aeqq.)    Whether  the  trestiiet 
which  we  find  quoted  in  various  writers,  under  ths  ti- 
tles of  Eip^TTiK*  irept6io^,  'kaiaf  irepi^yii9it,  Aifvn 
irepi^yriau:,  klywrrm  jrepujyiTffif,  were  distinct  worb, 
or  parts  of  his  Isroer  geographical  wort,  cannot  Doa 
be  ascertained,    "nie  remark  of  Suidu  has  alreid; 
been  cited  at  the  commencement  of  ttiia  article,  tbil 
Rerodotus  wss  much  indebted  to  the  writings  of  He- 
catwus,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  very  pSF 
ticohur  account  which  the  latter  gave,  in  his  vrotk  oc 
Egypt,  ti  the  bittory  of  Thebes,  was  the  reason  tbn 
Herodotus  says  comparatively  so  little  on  this  imereit- 
ing  topic.   (Cyeuzer,  5ym(oit7:,  vol.  1,  p.  S40.)  Dto- 
nysiuB  of  Halicamassus  praises  the  simphcity  and  clnr- 
nesa  which  diatinguiBhed  the  style  of  Hecatsus.  TIic 
ftagmenU  of  thia  writer  that  have  reached  our  times 
were  collected  by  Creuser,  and  pnblished  in  his  Bta- 
toneonun  Grteeorum  Af^quiaa,  Fragmeiitei,9\it,  Ha- 
delb.,  1806.   A  separate  edition  of  Uvsm,  to  which  is 
appended  the  Periplua  of  Scylaz,  vns  given  in  1831, 
8vo,  by  Klauaen,  from  the  Berlin  press,  (HqffmaM, 
iLex.  BMu^.,  vol.  S,  p.  334.)— IT.  A  nctive  of  Ab- 
dera,  who  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  into  Asia. 
He  waa  a  diaoqde  of  Pyrrbo,  the  bead  of  the  Sceptii 
school.   Ha  wrote  a  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  thr 
Jews,  cited,  nnder  the  title  Tlept  lovdaiuv  j3tS?Jm;  by 
Origen  {Contra  Cela.,  I,  p.  18),  and  under  that  of 
'InStuuv  loropia  by  Eusebius.    (Prap.  Ev.,  lib.  3,  p. 
S39,  ed.  R.  Steph.)    It  is  from  this  work  thst  Phaliufl 
has  preserved  for  us  an  interesting  extract,  with  which, 
however,  he  credits  Hecat«ua  of  Miletus.  ClemtC 
Alexandrinns  {Strom.,  5.  p.  717,  ed.  PoUer)  speUf 
of  a  work  of  Hecalvus's  on  Abraham  and  Egrp^' 
which  is  probably  the  same  with  the  one  just  mentioned. 
Scaliger  {E^t.  IIS),  Eichhom  {Bibl.  der  BiMiscke* 
Lit.,  vol.  5,  pt.  3,  p.  431),  and  othen,  have  tiwugb. 
tint  this  won  or  these  works,  of  which  Josephus  ami 
Fhotins  (after  J)iodons)  have  pnaerred  an  eymri 
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ituii  bfl  reTencd  to  the  Hellenistic  Jewt,  u  s  fabri- 

rv-tan  of  ibeirs.  Sainle'Croli:,  od  the  oLb^i  hand, 
onilcnAc^^  to  stippon  iljcij-  nuihepticity  (Ei^mtn 
Ui  ttUlorient  £ AUiUndrok-GraniU  p.  658  )  It  ap- 
^n,  bowev'j-,  that  Me^calcus  of  Abdcraairlually  wrutc 
1  lirork  oa  E^pl,  for  Biodorus  Skulus  (1,  47)  and 
Pluutcti  (Df  J>.  ct  Oa  ,  p.  143,  eil.  Wylltt^  —cd. 
Rttski,  vol-  7.  p.  395)  both  cite  it.  Tlic  fj^gmemt 
[•f  Hcntsus  of  AbiJ«ts  'were  published  by  Zom,  Al- 
loni,  1730,  $vo,  and  arc  given  in  part  n'i'sa  by  CrcuzDr, 
b  hii  ^i:,  Gtac.  Anuquitt  Frn^.,  p.  IS.  $€<jq. — 
III  A  Datire  of  Tcus,  su^^ipoeed  lo  have  I^ULfrishcd 
ibcrui  chc  aiiMtiech  OtympiLd  Comparer  ihe  rtMiiisrki 
jf  CteuscT,  (Ht*/.  (rr.  ^rj(.  fVrigm  ,  p,  6,  scq^  ) — IV 
A  cam*)  if  EreiriB,  who  wioie  (l^pi  Korrwv,  "  0:i 
ihe  vtjoilernga  of  the  Grecian  chipl^atns  relilfning  frotfi 
Trill  "  He  is  raentiaTi&ii  also  hy  Plularch  nmaiig  IIib 
li'islorun*  of  ALuauder.    {StliUI,  HiiC.  Liii.  Gr.,  vol, 

Kec^ti  t'EHuTifji,  iho  name  of  a  goddess  in  the 
Grwiaii  mylholojgy,  In  tlie  Theogony  of  Hcsiod  (v, 
4JIJ,  ihiii  deity  nia<ii>  ihi^  ijsu^hicr  of  Feraea  ktid 
Anirrii.  PftecfayLidcs  speaks  of  her  as  the  djjnghlcr 
<it  Nighr,  while  Musifui  gare  tier  Jupiter  as  a  fiira  in 
jil.rr  of  VersM-     (AeW.  adl  AlS,,  3,  i6T ) 

Mihtn  agiiR  maiile  her  :ho  olfspniig  of  the  Olympian 
\mg  bv  PKec^a,  the  daiughtpr  of  ,'£o1uH'  (Tsg/s.,  jtd 
/.yr,  !  IS0),  ot  by  Ceres  t-S-^A"'  Thf^K.  13). 
According  lo  Pherccrdca,  her  eiro  wac  AHbIeUs. 
'.SckiA.  ad  Apofi  »  !  c.)  It  is  said  in  (he  Theog- 
"i*  (115,  «yv  ),  lUal  Hccile  was  highly  honoured  by 
I  II'  iicf,  *lio  allowed  het  to  eiercise  entensive  power 
jti:r  Ucdiod  set,  and  to  share  in  ull  the  honours  cn- 
joyod  <l>y  lliA  cluldretk  a!  HeiiV(;n  and  Eaith.  Sh«  i>c- 
irard*.  ncr)6e«  Slid  prayer  to  her  wuh  prnipcnty. 

■^^'iiibly,  over  WIT,  and  the  administrDtian  -of  jUHlicc. 
She  givei  Bucctsi  In  wrestling  and  horsc-racirg-  The 
li*li«cTnaa.  prays  to  her  and  Neplnue  ;  the  herdBrtlaii  10 
ithI  Hcnnes ;  fo[  ihe-cari  iDcri^Bse  And  dLntinuh 
St  lier  will.    Th^ugb  an  orjy  child  (in  rontra^L  to 
^po1En  and  Diann.  who  have  similar  power],  slit!  is  hon- 
'^'jrai  with  all  powej  among  the  imrnoruls,  and  ii^  by 
iji^^iointment  ot  Jupiter,  the  reaiDf  of  childter^, 
iv^^uiii  tine  hu  bnnght  lo  see  thu  light  of  day. — This 
piMag«,  howevrr,  ia  pliinly  sn  inCGrpoLation  in  the 
Theo^Dny,  witli  which  it  is  not  in  harmnny.    IL  h>fl 
411  ihe  appMnnce  of  being  an  Orphic  compoWnon, 
ind  La,  peiups,  tliu  work  of  ihe  niiiarious  fdrgeC  Oli(i< 

p  S4  ^Kaghtlfy'i  Mjfthotagy,  p  63  ) — Hecate 
'■}  cviinnity  A  strDnger-divinny  in  tl)Q  mytholagy  of 
(he  Greeks.  Il  would  appear  ihliL  shi!  was  one  of  the 
tiiinfjt  cJjos  af  deities,  irmported  by  Heiiod,  or  hii 
LnUipoIaltK,  into  the  Grcciaii  mythology,  and  placed 
V'l -.1  I'l*'  r'-^pulu  divinities  of  thn  dsy,  D8  A  bumg' of 
rj'  CO.    Hence  the  remark  of  the  b&rd,  that 

1^4  aTl  the  prerogativeswhichHecnte  had 
«i;ci)ed  prv^ioui  to  his  Biscendmg  the  ihrone  of  hii 
UAer.    Indeed,  the  sphere  ^vhich  the  poet  dEsigns  bef, 
pUcM  Wr  eut  of  the  reach  of  »U  contaict  with  ihe  act- 
ing dimniiies  of  the  day.    She  is  in^iiilioned  neither 
fLjd  DOT  Odyssey,  and  the  attributes  assigned 
t>et  rii  the  mure  recent  poem  of  the  Argonaula  are  ihc 
■son  inih  lbQ*«  of  ProMrpina  in  Homer.    ( Creu-ser, 
SfmhUt,  w>l.  1.  p.  1&9-— /i,  S,  ISO  — C'Mrrc*, 
it^lktmg  ,  -rol.  It  p-  3&4.  —  Hermann^  Hitndb.  der 
Jiflk  .  »oL  ■tt,  p.  45  >    Jabloniki  {Pinik  ^^'Vpl  'i  re- 
g»rds  ilrcaie  u  the  sicne  with  Ihe  £;^yp[iai:i  TilV 
ruQM.    Her  action  upon  nature,  her  dtvorsilicd  atln- 
ftoles,  lie-r  innumeraliU  funotit>ns,  >re  a  mixture  qT 
pbyucal.  allisgoncal,  and  pHilosQph.ic^il  tTaditiona  re- 
ipKctiiig  Ute  fusion  of  the  ekrnents  and  the  generation 
''f  VtDCt'     Hecate  was  ihi  night,  and,  fay  an  cXten- 
.  .    >f  this   idea,         primitLVB  night,  the  primary 
'  e  or  par^ui  of  all  thmgs.    She  was  the  moiin,  and 


hence  were  connected  with  her  atl  ihoee  acceasaij 
iduBB  wliich  are  grouped  around  ihat  of  iLe  moon ;  ihf 
i;;  the  goddess  lliat  tnmfalce  the  reason  of  tnrn,  lh« 
goddess  that  presides  oVcr  noclurniLl  ct^remaniea-,  and, 
coHSpquently,  over  magic ;  hence  her  idenlt'ly  Kilh 
Diana  fur  the  Grecian  myihologyt  nilh  Isia  for  the 
Kgypttsn  :  and  hence  also  all  hei  eo^moganica]  attrh 
butcs,  assigned  to  Isia  in  E^'pt  {Ceuttttnt,  la 
Rdi^on,  vol,  4,  p.  i39,  m  notu  } — A«  ntgards  the 
etyittnlogy  of  her  iisme,  it  may  be  remarked,  tl^al  the 
tttost  probalile  one  acecne  to  \k<  (hat  which  deduces  il 
from  ih*  Otc-ck  iitiirq,  iho  fErriLnuie  of  Jjcarof,  deno- 
ting either  "her  that  operates  from  afat,"  ot  "hai 
that  rcmovea  or  drivea  off,"  {Creazer,  SymboiUi. 
vol  S,  p.  124.)  Expiatory  sacrificej!  were  ofTercd  to 
thin,  goddess  on  the  thirtieth  of  every  month,  an  which 
e^gs  ind  yomie  dogs  formeij  the  princijta]  objccU. 
The  remains  of  these  tkniitials  and  of  the  other  otter- 
ings,  together  nilh  a  large  quatiUiy  of  all  sorts  of  CO- 
tneAlibles,  were  expoacd  in  yba  crota-roads,  and  culled 
the  Supper  of  Ht-cate"  ('Ewutji-  dei-nrroit).  Thd 
poOror  class  atid  the  Cynics  seized  upon,  ihcsc  viands 
with  an  eageroess  that  passed  aniong  Ih-c  ancients  at 
a  mark  of  cxtreute  indt^nce.  or  the  lowest  de^ee  of 
hascncfts.  (Compare  the  note  of  Hem&lethuia,  atlLu- 
ciffn.  Diai.  Mori.,  1.  —  Op ,  cd.  Bip.,  vol.  2,  p,  y97. 
ffpijiif.)  Her  stjitnes  wore  m  geni^raJ  dog-headed,  arid 
were  set  at  Athens  atid  elsewhere,  in  the  market- 
places and  at  cr{isi)-ioa.ds.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  Lhai 
the  dog<headed  farm  was  the  ancient  and  m.yB!ic  one  ai 
Hecate,  and  that  under  which  she  was  worshipped  in 
the  Riyst7riea  ai  Samothrace,  where  dn^s  were  irajno 
lalcd  in  her  honour,  Hecate  had  aluo  her  mystenos, 
celcbiiited  at  /Egtna,  and  the  eamblishnient  of  whjeh 
wd9.BBcribcd  to  Orpheus.  Another  name  of  ih's  god- 
deat  was  Srimo  (from  /Jjiuy^w,  "  lo  roar").  Thi*  seems 
to  have  been  chiclly  employed  to  denote  her  lerrihc 
jipjicarance,  especially  when  eho  caire  summoned  by 
magic  arti.  ApoUoniua  of  Rhodes  (^r^.,  ^,  1394, 
»eqq  )  descrihos  her  ax  having  her  head  surrounded 
by  Ecrpcnls.  twining  through  branches  of  oak,  nhilc 
torches  flamfd  tx\  tier  bands,  and  the  infcrTiai  dogt 
howled  around,  Lucisn's  'Miar  of  tho  flrsi  magni- 
tude,"' Eueratcs,  gives  a  ino^t  lemftc  descriplion  of 
hor  appearance.  {I'hilopanvl.,  23,  ae^y.)  Jn.  this 
chu'aeter  she  was  also  somelLmcs  called  f^mpusii. 
(Eiulacia,  147.)  These,  however,  were  evidently  late 
ideas  a.tid  fictions.    {KasKihya  Mi/lholo/nf,  p-  67,) 

Hei^ATOHfiOlA,  a.  feSliVal  Cckbra'ted  in  honour  of 
Juno  by  the  Argives  and  people  of  .i^ginB.  It  received 
its  nauie  from  iKOTov  and  ^mc  beii^  a  sacttiice  of  a 
hundiad  oxen,  which  were  always  otl^red  to  the  god 
de«s,  and  the  flieah  distributed  atnOng  the  poorest  citi- 
zens, There  weio  also  public  gamca,  6nt  instituted 
by  Archiftiis,  a  Jting  of  Argos,  in  which  the  ptiae  war 
a  shield  of  bra^s  with  a.  crown  of  myirlle. — There  wbi 
alao  an  anniversary  sacrifice  called  by  this  name  in 
Lacoriia,  and  offsred  for  th^  preservation  of  the  lOU 
cities  which  once  fiourished  ii)  that  country. 

Hsd^TdMPHoNiA  Cfrom  f^inrov,  "a  hutidted,"  and 
$4ii>eijfJ,  "  lo  ii/£"),  a  solemn  sacrifice  oRirredi  by  the 
Messenians  to  Jupiter  whon  any  of  thejn  had  kilkd  a 
hundred  enemies.  Arialomencs  is  said  to  have  oft'eiced 
up  this  aacriBcc  three  times  in  the  course  of  ihe  Me* 
senian  wata  against  Sparta,    (Paiuan.,  4,  19.] 

HECiTOffPOLiB,  an  epithet  given  to  Crete,  IttTB  tbf 
bindred  cities  which  it  once  contained.    {Jlom.,  I!., 

Fi49.)  The  same  epilhot  was  also  applied  to  la- 
conia.  (Slraho.  ZGZ.—Sftph.  Byz.,  t,  'A/iij«A(,?  3 
The  greater  pari  of  these,  however,  were  piooahly.  like 
the  demi  of  Atttca,  not  larger  than  villages,  {Vui 
Lacofiia.) 

HcCATOtrifLae,  I.  an  epithet  spptied  lo  Thcbea  m 
Egypt,  onaccount  of  its  hundred  gitcs  CTid  remarics 
under  tlie  stticle  Tbebar,  I.)— fl.  The  atetroipolis  of 
Pa.t'hia.  and  loval  rcsid>ance  of  the  Arsacidp,  ailLaf  I 
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m  the  dutlict  or  Comisene,  ind  loathWeit  part  of  the 
province  of  Puthiene.  Tbs  name  is  •!  Grecianongin, 
prnbably  a  tranalition  of  Uw  native  term,  and  baa  a 
Ig  irative  aVosion  to  tbe  muneroua  ntotea  which  di- 
reige  from  this  place  to  the  adjacent  ceuntrj.  D'An- 
rille  makes  it  correspond  with  the  modem  Dtmegan. 
[Plin.,  6.  15.— Curt.,  S,  i.—Ammiaa.  MareeU.,  23, 
M.— Po/yi.,  10,  26k—Diod.  SU.,  17,  25.) 

HacATONHiai,  small  islands  between  Leabos  and 
Asia.  They  derived  their  names,  according  to  Stn- 
ow  (13),  from  titaTof,  an  epithet  of  Apollo,  that  deity 
being  particolaily  worshipped  along  the  continent  of 
Aeia,  off  which  they  lay.  It  seems  more  probable, 
however,  that  they  had  their  name  from  iKar6»,  a  ktin- 
ired.  and  were  called  so  from  their  great  number, 
which  is  about  forty  or  over.  And  Herodotua,  in  fact,  < 
writMthe  name  'Exardv  Nifaoi  (I,  151).  The  mod- 
.  era  appellation  is  Miuohffin.  {Cramer't  AsU  Mi- 
nor,  VM.  1,  p.  165.) 

HicTOt,  son  of  Priam  and  Hecoba,  was  Ibe  moat 
valiant  of  ail  the  Trojan  chiefs  that  fought  against  the 
Greeks.  He  married  Andromache,  daoghter  of  Eetion, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Astyanaz-  Hector 
was  appointed  commander  of  all  tbe  Truian  forces,  snd 
for  a  long  period  proved  the  bulwark  of  his  native  city. 
He  was  not  only  the  braveot  and  moat  powerful,  bat 
tlso  tbe  moat  amiable,  of  bis  eoontiynten,  and  particn- 
larly  distioguished  himself  in  his  con6ieU  witn  Ajax, 
Diomede,  and  msny  other  of  tho  most  formidable  lead- 
ers. Tbe  fates  had  decreed  that  Troy  should  never 
be  destroyed  as  long  as  Hector  lived.  The  Greeks, 
therefore,  after  the  death  of  Patroclos,  who  had  fallen 
tij  Hector's  hand,  made  s  powerful  effort  under  the 
eommattd  of  Achillea;  and,  by  the  intervention  of 
Minerva,  who  aunmed  the  form  of  Dei'phobns,  and 
urged  Hector  to  encounter  the  Grecian  chief,  contrary 
to  the  remonstrancea  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  their  effort 
was  crowned  with  success.  Hector  fell,  and  his  death 
act  •mplished  the  overthrow  of  his  father's  kingdom. 
The  dead  body  of  the  Trojan  warrior  was  atuched  to 
tbe  chariot  of  Achillea,  atid  insultingly  drafted  awsy 
Id  the  Grecisn  fleet;  and  tbrice  every  t&y.  for  the 
•pace  of  twelve  days,  wis  it  also  dragged  by  the  victor 
troond  the  tomb  of  Patroclus.  {R.,  33,  399,  geqq. — 
A.,  34,  14,  MW  )  During  alt  this  time,  the  corpse 
of  Hector  was  shielded  from  dogs  and  birds,  and  pre- 
served from  corruption,  by  the  united  care  of  Venus 
and  Apollo.  {H.,  23,  18S,  »eqq.)  Tbe  body  was  at 
last  laasomed  by  Priam,  who  went  in  person,  for  Utis 
pnrpose,  to  the  tent  of  Achillea,  ^lendid  obsequies 
were  rei^ered  to  the  deceased,  and  with  these  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Iliad  terminates. — Virgil  m^es  Achilles  to 
aave  dragged  the  corpse  of  Hector  thrice  round  the 
walla  if  Troy.  ^Mn.,  1,  483.)  Homer,  however,  is 
silent  on  this  point.  According  to  the  lattn.  Hector 
fled  ttirice  round  the  city-walls  before  engsging  with 
Achilles ;  snd,  a^er  he  waa  slain,  his  body  was  imme- 
diately attached  to  the  car  of  the  victor,  and  dragged 
away  to  the  ships.  {11.,  23,  399.)  The  incident, 
Uierefore,  alluded  to  by  Virgil  must  have  been  tmnowed 
from  some  one  of  the  Cyclic  bards,  or  some  tragic 
poet,  for  these,  tt  is  well  known,  allowed  themselves 
great  license  in  diversifying  aiid  altering  the  featnrea 
of  tbe  ancient  heroic  legends.  {Heyne,  Excura.,  18, 
ad  Virg.,  Sn.,  l.~Wmuiorff^  ad  Epit.  11  m  Pott. 
iMt.  mn.,  vol.  4,  p.  748.) 

HbcCba  ('ExdSf),  dauriiter  of  Dymss,  a  Phrygian 
prince,  or,  according  to  otters,  of  Cisseos,  a  Thracian 
<ing,  while  others,  again,  made  her  the  daughter  of  the 
river-god  Sangarius  snd  Metope,  was  the  second  wife 
of  Pnam,  king  of  Troy.  (Apoliod.,  3,  IS,  6.)  She 
bore  him  nineteen  children  (71.,  34.  496),  of  whom  the 
chief  were  Hector,  Psiis,  De'iphobus,  Helenas,  Tro'ilus, 
Polites,  Polydonis,  Caasandra,  Creiisa,  and  Polyzena. 
When  she  was  pregnant  of  Paris,  she  dreamed  that 
she  brought  into  the  world  a  burning  torch,  which  re- 


d«eed  her  bosltand's  palace  all  IVoy  to  bcms 
On  her  telling  this  dreaaa  to  Pham,  he  sent  fit  bisut 
iEeaeos,  by  a  former  wife  Ariabe,  tbe  dati|^tsr  of 
Merops,  who  had  been  nand  and  taught  to  inleipiM 
dreams  by  bis  grandfather.  .£aacus  declared,  thai 
the  child  wonid  be  the  min  of  hie  countrr,  and  lecon- 
mended  to  expose  it.  As  soon  as  bom,  tlM  babe  vu 
given  to  a  servant  to  be  left  on  Ida  to  perish ;  bat  tbr 
attempt  proved  a  fraitleas  one,  and  the  predictioa  of  tbv 
soothsayer  was  fulfilled.  ( Fid.  Paris.)  ASba  the  tuis 
of  Trov  snd  the  death  of  Priam,  Heeobe  fell  ts  the 
lot  of  Ulysees,  and  ahe  embuked  sritli  the  eoDqnnsn 
fbr  Greece.  Tbe  fleet,  bowever,  was  deuined  off  tb* 
coaat  of  tbe  Thraciao  Chersonese  by  the  appeanncr. 
of  the  spectre  of  Achilles  on  the  sommit  of  bis  tomK 
demanding  to'be  honoured  vrith  a  new  offering.  P» 
lyzena  was,  in  consequenec,  torn  from  Hecuba  ind 
immolated  by  Neoptolcmus  on  the  grave  of  his  site. 
The  grief  of  tbe  mother  was  inereaaed  by  the  sight  d 
the  deed  body  of  her  ion  Polydoms,  waskcd  npsi 
the  shore,  who  had  been  cruelly  dain  1^  Polymeslor, 
king  of  ilirace,  to  whose  care  Pnam  had  consigned 
him.  Bent  on  revenge,  Hecnba  managed,  by  ulifice, 
to  get  Polymeaior  and  his  two  children  in  her  power, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  her  fellow-csptivea,  she  ^ectsd 
the  murder  of  bis  sons,  and  then  put  oat  the  eyes  H 
the  father.  (Kid.  Polydocoa,  Poly meator.)  This  set 
drew  npon  her  the  vengeance  of  the  Tbracians :  ibsy 
asssiled  her  with  darts  and  showers  of  stone* ;  aod,  in 
the  act  of  biting  a  atone  with  impotent  rage,  she  «u 
suddenly  meumorphoeed  into  a  dog.  (Oeto,  Met.,  13, 
429,  «eff .)— Hyginus  says,  that  ahe  threw  herself  into 
the  sea  {fab.  11 1),  while  Servina  sutes,  that  she  wu 
ctunged  into  a  dog  when  on  the  point  of  caating  her 
self  fnto  the  waters,  (ad  .fx.,  3,  6.— Conault  W. 
ad  E«rip.,  Hee.,  1J69.— T«(s.,  Chi.,  Ill,  74.- 
Sckd.  ad  Jw.,  St.,  10.871.— P/a«*.,Jfowet.*.,  1— 
Heme,  ad  ApoUed.,  3, 13,  6.) 

HteiMON,  a  native  of  Tbasoa,  and  author  of  satirrie 
drsmss  in  the  age  of  Atcibiades.  This  distinguished 
individnal  waa  bis  friend,  and  managed  to  get  bin. 
freed  from  an  accusation  that  bad  been  brought  agains' 
him.  A  piece  of  this  poet,  entitled  GigOMtomackta, 
was  getting  represented  when  the  news  arrivod  of  the 
defeat  of  Niciss  in  Sicily.  This  Hegemon  bore  the 
sppellation  of  Pltace  {^axn,  "  ■  lentir'X  conferred  on 
him  ss  s  nickname.  He  wrote  also  a  eomedy  entitled 
PhUinna.  (Bfc**,  SiwitA-dn- Aftbewr,  vol.  1,  p.  435. 
—SehSa,  Geaek.  CMeek.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  ^  969,  890.) 

HBonaiiii^z,  ■  Greek  writer,  a  nitiTe  of  Alexan- 
drea-Troas,  and  contemporary  with  Antiochus  the 
Great,  by  whom  be  was  patronised.  He  sraa  tbe  auihoi 
ofsn  bistoHcsl  work ;  and  indulged  also  in  poetic  com- 
position, having  written  a  poem  entitled  rd  Tpuiad, 
"  Trman  Affava."  Some  ascribed  to  him  the  "  Cyp- 
rian Epic."  He  waa  likewise  a  writer  of  tragedies; 
and,  according  to  Athenaus,  from  whom  all  thme  per- 
ticulsrs  are  ohuined.  was  also  a  tragic  actor,  having 
improved  and  atrengthenod  his  voice,  which  was  nato 
rallv  weak,  by  abetainins  for  eiriiteen  yeaia  from  eat- 
ingfiga.  {AthM.,  8,  p.  80,  d.—Id.,  4,  p.  165, 4. — U,, 
9,  p.  393,  d.) 

HxoKslAs,  I.  a  Cyclic  poet,  bom  at  Salanua^  in  Ih* 
island  of  Cypma,  and,  according  to  aome.  tbe  autbca 
of  the  Cyprian  Epic.  <Vid.  StaMnua.)— 11.  A  native 
of  Magnesia,  *Ao  wrote  an  ^  atorieal  w«k  on  the  com- 
panions in  snns  of  Alexander  the  GreaL  His  style 
was  loaded  with^uerile  ornaments,  and  betrayed  m  to 
tal  want  of  taste.  (Duns.  Hal.,  d$  Struct.  Oral.,  c.  18.; 
He  wrote  slso  some  discoorsea,  which  are  lost  _  Ths 
ancients  regarded  him  as  tbe  parent  of  that  speeiiw  <f 
eloquence  denominated  tbe  Auatic,  vriiieh  had 
tho  place  of  the  aimple  and  elegant  Attic.  (Com 
pare  QitinHl.,  but.  Or.,  12,  10.)— HI.  A  philosopher 
sumamed  flearifl^vaTOf,  or  "  Advocate  of  D«ath-' 
He  pnahed  the  prioei^et  of  tbe  Cyrenaie  iect.  v 
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mbtch  be  belonged,  titb  10  ab»iUiliLy,  ind,  hy  iMc  tatcc 
M  COCD^qucncu,  came  to  a  rcaitit  ijireetSy  oppoEiic-  iq 
lui  of  the  faunder  «f  the  school.  From  ihe  poMUoti 
Iktt  ploMote  u  the  ftOTCcei^n  good,  he  deduced  tfa« 
ufanDce  tiiu  man  cbdudi  1>o  iruJy  bappy,  since,  la  hia 
bod^  IS  expCMcd  la  too  many  eviJs,  of  whicK  Lbe  sou] 
iIk  [hiuIlc*.  ha  r»rnot  tiuta  m  the  eovcti'ign  good  : 
tmee  i.1  Toltows  lha.t  death  \a  male  licmrablo  lhaii  hfe. 
Hegtw  irpb«l4  doclnnu  wiih  ao  mmf^h  ahiliLy 

ud  sctcceu,  tlui  cnariy  of  Ills  auditors,  an  leaivilig  bla 
l^cLUfcJ,  put  an  ciuJ  to  their  CEiatenoc.  fto-lemy  I. 
tud^  It  ii«ces£try  lo  icnd  him  into  eiile.  (SckoU, 
Uut  Lui  Gt  ,  vol  3.  p  249.) 

HnOKtLPPDs,  I.  An  bieLorjaii,  mciKioncd  by  Disny- 
iius  uf  Hutjcamwius  (.Int  Jfiwx.,  1,  40  tl  72)  Ho 
wioic  oa  ihe  tnuquiliM  »f  Pallene,  »  jjemrisifla  of 
Thrace,  when  Sms^a  wbb  silpposedi  la  h&Ve  lakdn 
refuge  kttcr  iheca[)tDrB  oT  Troy,  He  inad^  ihc  Tro- 
|uj  chief  to  b&v£  BTided  hia  dtiys  here. — II.  A  comic 
[HKt,  *  DAlire  of  T«renti]in,  -suriianiEd  Crobyluu  (Evpu- 
fi'Aof),  or  "Toupee,"  front  his  peculiar  manner  of 
•earing  bu  b»ir.  Hi*  pieces  Wvc  not  re*ched.  u*: 
4e  ban  eighl  eplgratns  aacHbcd  la  him,  which  are 
rcuijirkBble  K>r  tbcir  ■impli^iEy.'.— III.  Aa  ecclesiasiical 
tuJtoTian,  by  binh  fc  Jew,  and  edficaud  in  the  religion 
rfiiti  Iklh^rB  He  WAS  aftcrwiiTd  converted,  to  ChnB- 
ULDUT.  %a6  became  biihop  of  Rome  about  the  year  177, 
u'here  btsdieil  in  (he  rci^  of  ihc  Emj'kiTOi  Cammodunj 
itajm  ih*  year  180.  He  waa  Iho  author  of  an  cede- 
tiuikal  huCoiy,  from  the  period  of  our  SkviokiF^B  death 
iluwn  u  hit  own  iime,  wliich,  accardmg  to  Eufebiui, 
conumtiii  Utihful  rcldlion  of  the  apOeLolic.  preaching, 
wnllcn  10  B  my  aiinpLe  style.  The  prmcipal  value 
ibc  tmiiri^  u.d^n(tenl9.  which  hace  been  preserved 
Tot  hy  EutcbiiiB  and  fhotius,  arises  frflm  tha  leati- 
noEiy  ttiat  DUf  be  deduct^  from  scnplural  pasaagcs 
quoted  in  (lutm  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  ihe 
*wk«  of  ihe  Neiv  TWanwrt,  There  haa  been  «- 
eribad  lo  He^eippua  a  history  of  ihn  llosirilclicin  nf 
J^tuvlrm,  wfitleti  iil  Latin,  undor  tho  title  of  De 
BtUo  Judaifo  el  uiba  HitTOtcli/mitiina  eicidio  hitto- 
T1A."  It  It  noi,  hiiwevec,  by  Hegc^aipj^iue  ;  and  epj>carB, 
laieed^  us  be  nothing  more  than  a  aomcwbat  enlarged 
tiaoalation  of  JoBephos.  A  Milan  nianuicripl  a«crib«a 
n  10  iSl  ikOibrOM,  snd  peihaps  corrcf  since  there 
ii  a  great  «n>fonnity  beiween  its  aiyle  and  that  of  the 
pr^latie  TneiUioned  The  frsgmetits  of  the  ecele- 
aiaatiEU  hitlorv  of  Hegii<;(>pus  were  published  at  Ox- 
I'onJ  Ml  MWBs  in  the  2d  ^olurno  of  Grabe's  Spicrltg 
tl  Patrtm.  p.  205;  in  the  Sd  volume  of  Halloii's 
■jvwk  Ih  Stnptorum  OricnlaL  vilis,''  p.  Tt33  ;  and  in 
Gallatid'a  mhotii.  Gr.  Lut.  Vtt.  PaCf ,  VeatL,  17SS, 
Toi .  vol  9.  p.  6B. 

licLiiti,  the  moat  beiutiful  woman  of  her  a^e. 
TikPie  ire  different  account*  of  her  birth  and  parentage. 
The  eodtmon.  4.nd  probiWy  the  most  snnetvi,  one  is, 
:ti»l  tbe  was  ifae  daughter  of  Leda  by  Jupiter,  who  look 
■te  form  of  a  white  swbA-  Apcortiing  to  the  Cyprian 
!!pic,  the  WB«  the  off<F>riiig  of  Jupiter  atid  Nemesis, 
"E4  had  loni^  Aed  ihf  pirauit  of  the  god,  and,  to  elude 
''^in,  hid  taken  (Se  form  of  all  limda  of  Bnimala. 

■i'lra  ,  8.  p,  3.34,)  At  lengtlii,  while  ahe  was  under 
ibil  of  a  oooa^  tHe  ^od  became  ■  U'Wpir.  and  ilie  laid 
aa  ivbich  waa  found  by  a  shepherd  in  the  woods. 
Ha  btira^ht  il  to  Leda.  who  isid  it  up  m  a  coder,  and 
ffi  due  tiBM!  Helena  was  produced  frotn  il.  (Apollod., 
8,  10,  4.)  Hesiod,  on  the  oiher  hand,  ulla  HeUna 
tlw  dawhter  of  Oceanus  and  Teihys.  {ScKoi.  ad 
Find,  ffcni  .  10,  ISO  )  In  tba  liiad,  Hilens  h  Lcmi- 
id  " ti^otleti  o(  Jupiter"  (I/.,  3,  41S>;  and  she  calls 
CavHr  tnd  Pollua  '^her  own  hrathecs,  whom  ono 
aiMlMT  boTTT  with  her."  (11.,  3.  838.)  In  ihc  Odyj- 
•rr  tbffvc  *r«  eipreasly  called  the  Boin  of  Tytidarua. 
rtia,  'hoOTcver,  doei  not  prore  *bat  Helena  was  held 
10  be  ht>  iau(C^t«r.— The  h«aUly  of  Helena  wb»  pro- 
fCfbu*      She  was  ao  renowned,  indeed,  for  her  per' 


social  aLlracLiant,  even  in  her  infancy,  that  Thcaeu^ 
iTi  company  with  hi>  fncnd  Finthoiji,  carried  her  oS. 
when  only  a  child,  From  a  festival  at  whicb  Ihey  aaw 
her  dftHCini;  in  the  tarnple  of  Diana  Orlhia.  It  wai 
agreed,  diirjiig  their  flight,  that  he  ivfaa  should,  by  lot, 
bwome  poa&easor  of  tlie  price,  a]iaij|d  a;j>i«t  m  fiu- 
curing  a  wife  for  the  other.  The  lot  fell  U  Theseua 
and  he  accordingly  conveyed  Helen  lo  Aphidcqi,  and 
■here  placed  bcr  under  the  csio  of  hia  iiioLher.:£!LirB  till 
ahe  should  have  altaincd  to  years  of  maikinty.  Fjacii 
tbia  retreat,  however,  her  brothers.  Castor  and  Pollux, 
recovered  her  by  fucce  of  urns,  and  t«sioredi  h«r  la  her 
family.  According  to  PauBamas,  howetrrr,  ahe  waa  of 
nubile  ycarfi  when  carried  oS  by  Theieua,  and  Wcame 
by  him  tlic  molher^f  a  daughter,  who  was  given  to 
Clytemnesln*  to  reir  {I'awan  .lt,  22.) — Among  the 
jnoat  celehrdted  of  llie  yaung  princes  of  Gr&ece,  who, 
frotn  the  reputation  of  her  penoQal  charms,  anbac- 
quciitly  became  her  suilera,  were,  Ulysses,  aoa  of  La- 
ertes; Anlilochus,  eon  of  Nestor;  Sthenelu^,  son  of 
Cipiineus;  Diomedcs,  son  of  Tydeua ;  Amphilochua., 
son  of  Ctaal'U?  ;  Megcs,  sou  of  Phileus  ;  Agapenor, 
son  of  Ancsrie ;  Thalpius,  son  of  Eurytus  ;  Miiesch- 
eua,  aon  of  P&teus;  Schedios,  son  of  Eniattophus ; 
PolyaCiTua,  sOn  of  Agaalhenea  :  Amphilocnus,  iOn  of 
Amphmmus;  Ase^laplius  and  lalmus,  sona  of  ibc  god 
Mais  i  AjaJi,  Bon  of  Oileuti ;  Eutnelus,  son  of  Adme- 
lua  ;  Polypofle^,  son  of  Pirilhoiia;  Elpcnur.  eon  of 
Chclcodoti ;  Podaliriusand  Marh?on,  inns  of  jEBcuSa- 
plus;  LtionlUA.  son  of  CorOnlis  ;  Philoctcles.  son  0/ 
PBan;  Proleai!at]s,  aon  gf  IphicLua;  Eurypylus,  s^on 
ofEfemon;  Ajai  and  Teucer,  aona  ofTcLamon  ;  Pa 
trocliis,  Bon  of  Men<EliuB  ;  Menelaii«,  son  of  Alrcoa , 
Thoas,  tdomcneua,  and  Mcrion.  TyrKiaruswa*  r*tb- 
er  alarmed  than  pleaaGcl  at  the  sight  of  bO  gteBl  1 
number  of  ilLuatnoU'S  princea,  who  eairerly  aoLicitei! 
esch  lo  becomo  hia  .pon-m-law.  He  Knew  lha.t  be 
could  Tiot  prefer  one  witlhaul  displeasing  otl  the  rest, 
and  from  this  pftplesity  ho  was  at  last  cztrjcftted  by 
the  anitice  of  OlyBaea,  wlro  began  lo  be  alrf<8(Iy  l^nOwa 
in  Greece  by  hispnidcrKe  and  segacity.  Thiaprmcet 
who  clearlv  bqw  ihul  his  pfetetiaiona  Lo  Helen  would 
not  pcobatily  meet  with  eucgeaB  in  0}>poailian  to  ta 
many  rivals,  prupoeed  to  ftoe  TyndoniB  from  all  hia 
difiicuttied  if  he  woidd  promise  him  bis  niece  Penel- 
ope in  marriage.  Tyndarifs  consorted,  and  Iflyssea 
advised  the  king  lo  bind,  fay  a  aulcmn  oaih,  all  Lfac 
suitcra,  that  they  'A'oijld  approve  of  the  uniiiAuanced 
choice  which  Helen  should  make  af  om  among  them, 
and  engage  lo  unite  together  to  defond  her  person 
and  charaiTlef,  if  ever  any  attempt  were  made  lo  car 
fy  her  off  from  her  hu&hand.  The  advice  ol  Ulysaes 
waa  followed,  ihei  prince*  conaonced.  and  Helen  fixed 
her  ehoicfli  upon  Menclaiia,  nnd  married  him.  Her- 
mioDo  waa  iha  eafly  fruit  of  thi)  union,  which  con- 
tinued for  three  yeara  with  mutual  happiness.  After 
this,  Paris,  son  of  Prism,  king  of  Troy,  came  lo  La.ce- 
dtemon  on  pretence  of  sacrificing  to  Apollo.  He  was 
kindly  received  by  Menclaijs;  but,  taking  advantage 
of  the  temporary  absence  of  the  latter  in  Crete,  cor- 
mpCed  the  fjdebiy  of  Helen,  and  persuaded  her  to  flee 
with  him  lo  Troy.  MenelaUa,  returni'ng  from  Crete, 
Asaetubled  the  Grecian  princea,  and  reminded  ihcm  :f 
their  solemn  promises.  They  resolred  lo  make  war 
agiinil  the  Trojans ;  but  they  pteyiously  sent  ambaa- 
&adflTfl  to  Priam  Lo  demand  the  realitution  of  Helen. 
The  induencB  of  Patia  at  his  faiher'a  court  prevented 
her  teiloraliofi,  and  the  Greeks  teiurned  hotro  Viithoul 
receiving  the  natiafaclioti  they  required  Soon  aftef 
their  i«lum,  their  combined  forces  Bssenihtcd  uid  sa  d 
ed  forUia  coast  of  Asia  — When  Paria  had  been  alaiii, 
in  ihe  ninth  year  of  the  war,  Helen  mam«l  Dwpho. 
bu6,Boii  of  Priam ;  but,  on  the  copiure  af  the  city,  be- 
trayed him  into  [he  hand*  sf  Menelaiia,  ihrough  a  wiall 
of  ingratiating  herself  into  the  favour  of  her  formerhug- 
Ibsjvd.    On  her  lelLirn  to  Gr<vicet  Helen  lived  marf 
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aus  kith  MmmUu,  wbo  foigiva  her  io&delUjr ;  bat, 
spofl  hie  duth,  ehe  wm  drirea  from  the  FeloponiMraa 
by  Megepentbea  and  Nicostntua,  the  illegiliawte  woe 
of  h«r  husbsod,  and  the  reiiied  to  Rbodei,  where  at 
that  tioie  Polyxo,  a  aaU?e  of  Aigoa,  reined  over  the 
couDtnr.  Polyftoiemembeiecl  that  ber  widowhood  oii- 
ginated  in  Helen,  and  that  her  buaband,  Tlepolemus 
had  been  b'ied  in  the  Trojan  w«r,  and  abe  liiereltae 
isMlvad  upon  imrenge.  While  H^eo  ooe  day  retind 
lo  bathe  in  the  riw,  Polyzo  dtsguiaed  bar  atteodanu  in 
the  habita  of  Furies,  and  sent  ibem  wiUi  oidera  to  mur- 
der bei  eoemjr.  Helen  was  tied  to  a  tree  aod  itian- 
gled,  and  her  miafortunes  were  afterward  commemo- 
rated, and  the  crime  of  Polyso  eniated,  by  the  tem- 
ple which  the  Rbodiane  raiaed  to  mlena  Dendritia,  or 
Helena  "lied  torn  fm."— Tbero  ia  a  tradition  men- 
tioned by  Haiodowa,  which  aays  that  Paris  was  driven,, 
as  he  returned  from  Sparta,  upon  the  coaat  of  Egypt, 
where  Proteus,  king  or  the  country,  expelled  him  from 
his  domiuimu  for  bis  ingratitude  to  Menelaiis,  and 
confined  HeUo.  From  uat  circumatance,  therefore, 
Priam  infwmed  the  Qrecian  ambasudors  tbat  nei- 
ther Helen  nor  hm  possessions  were  in  Tror,  but  in 
the  bauds  of  the  King  of  Egypt.  In  spite  of  this  as- 
■ertioD,  the  Greeks  beiiegea  the  city,  and  took  it  after 
ten  years*  siege ;  snd  Menelaiis,  viiiting  Egypt  as  be 
returoed  home,  recovered  Helen  at  the  court  of  Pro* 
leua.  and  was  convinced  that  the  Trojan  war  bad  been 
undertaken  upon  uniust  grounds.  Hsiodotui  adda, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  HtHiter  was  cxquainted  with  theaa 
circomstances,  but  did  not  think  them  so  well  calcn- 
Isted  as  the  popular  legend  for  the  baais  of  an  epic 
poem.  {Herod.,  2,  112.  116,  aeqg.)--lt  was  fabled, 
that,  after  death,  Helen  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Achilles,  in  the  island  of  Leucs,  in  the  Euzine,  where 
she  bore  him  s  son  named  Euphorion.  (Poumima*, 
S.  19.— CoRon,  l&.—Ptol.,  Hepka»t.j  4.)  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  uncertain  than  the  whole  hiatory 
of  Helen.  The  account  of  Herodotus  bu  been  al- 
given  in  the  course  of  this  article.  According 
to  Euripidea  (Helena,  25,  seqq.),  Juno,  piqued  at  be- 
holding Venue  bear  away  the  prize  of  beauty,  cauaed 
Meicuiy  to  cany  away  the  true  Helen  from  ureece  to 
Egypt,  and  gave  Paria  a  phantom  in  her  stead.  After 
the  destruction  of  Trt^,  the  phantom  bears  witness  to 
the  innoceDce  of  Helen,  a  stotm  carries  Menelaus  to 
the  coaat  of  Egypt,  and  ha  thaia  iwains  possession  of 
bis  bride.  OtEers  pretend  that  Helen  never  rnaixied 
Menels6s ;  that  she  preferred  I^ris  to  all  the  princes 
that  sought  her  in  marriage ;  and  that  Menelaiis,  irri- 
tated at  Um,  raised  an  army  against  Troy.  Some  wri- 
ters think  they  see,  in  these  conflicting  and  Tarying 
atateioeDta,  a  confirmation  of  the  opinimi  entertained  by 
mny,  that  the  ancient  qoarrel  of  Hoeulea  and  Laome- 
doo,  and  the  violence  offered  to  Hesione,  the  daughter 
of  that  monarch,  and  not  the  cairying  off  of  Helen,  wer« 
the  causes  of  the  Trojan  war.  Outers  treat  the  story 
of  the  oath  eiacted  from  the  suiters  with  very  little  cer- 
emony, and  make  the  Grecian  princes  to  have  followed 
Agamemnon  to  the  field  «a  their  li«ga  lord,  and  aa  stand- 
ing at  the  bead  of  the  Adnaa  ne«,  to  whom  therefore 
thsy,  as  commanding  tbe  several  diviaions  and  tribes 
of  that  taea,  were  bound  to  render  service.  But  the 
more  we  consider  the  history  of  Hden,  the  grestet  will 
be  the  difficulties  that  arise.  It  seems  strange  indeed, 
aniq^osin^  the  common  account  to  be  true,  that  so 
many  cities  and  atatea  ihonld  combine  to  regain  her 
wbMi  she  went  away  volnntarity  with  Paris,  and  that 
■ot  a  Hn^  hamlet  should  rise  in  ber  favour  when  she 
was  IbrciUy  canied  away  bjr  Theseua.  Again,  the 
beauty  of  tielen  is  often  mentioned  by  tbe  poet.  Tbe 
very  elders  of  Troy,  when  they  saw  lier  pass  l^,  could 
not  help  expresiing  their  admiration.  (/I.,  3,  168.) 
Agamemnon  promises  to  Achilles  tbe  choice  of  twen- 
g  female  captivaa,  tbe  fairest  after  Helen.  (£.,9,140.) 
fir  this  be  stronglj  intimates  the  soperiotitT  of  ber 


ohHai^  Dnt  if  then  wan  tlw  leett  tnth  ■  M 
hiatfliy  of  this  petaoaage  and  in  the  cbmiriqgy  ol 
the  tines*  she  Boat  ban  boen  et  this  peiiad  a  veiy 
old  wmnaa.  For  bar  brothera  wore  ta  lbs  Aigo- 
nautie  czpediiioa,  and  in  a  stata  of  complete  uau- 
bood.  One  of  tbem  is  mentioned  aa  eeotcnding  in 
fight  with  Amycus,  tbe  Bebrycien,  •  pesson  of  be 
conoion  sietiue  and  atrengtb:  hie  osooiMnl^  tberetee, 
flonld  not  have  been  a  el^ilii^.  We  cannot  well  al- 
low leea  than  tweo^>five  yeeia  fm  his  time  irf  life. 
Now,  from  tbe  Aigooautic  eipedition  to  the  takisi 
of  Troy,  tbcie  wen,  according  to  Scaliger  {Animth 
tn  Euteb.,  p.  46),  seveaty^nina  yesra.  IT,  then,  we  idd 
to  theae  bw  age  at  tbe  time  tbe  AigDeaots,  whicb 
we  have  presmned  to  have  bean  twen^-five  yeai%  it 
makes  her  no  less-tbao  a  hundred  and  fear  in  the  ha 
year  of  the  aieae.  Or  if  wn  allow  her  to  have  bse. 
only  twen»et  wo  timeof  the  expedition,  still  she  wiB 
prove  nffidm^  aU  to  Aeas  iem  HteuU't  nutfW 
Hence  Seneca  says  v«y  tmly  (£puC,  884),  trim 
be  is  ueating  of  the  priohty  of  Haeiod  and  Hcmei, 
"Vlrunm^mtau/tmitU0m4nuMHimeAi*,Mn 
magit  od  remperimu  futm  sein,  mt  flMMrilMiie>- 
erU^mmHOam;  €t  fuan  tarn  wu^  talmt  muum." 
FeUf  ius  makes  tbe  interval  between  this  celebnted 
e^Mdition  and  the  fall  of  Troy  of  the  aaiu  extent 
as  Soaliger.  (Rttiauil*  Ttmp.,  p.  990,  seff.)  Tlie 
former  be  placea  in  the  year  S461  of  tbe  Jnlisa  period, 
and  the  Utter  in  &&30.  The  diffeience  in  both  is  79 
To  these,  ifwe  sdd26fcnh«rM|eattbat«a,itwil 
amount  to  104.  Alter  tbe  aedoctuw  of  Helen  by  Ptf 
is,  the  Orecitos  are  eaid  to  have  been  ten  yeut  u 

Preparing  for  the  war,  and  tea  years  in  cauyiog  it  as. 
'<his  agrees  with  the  account  given  by  Helen  of  bar 
self  in  tbe  last  yasr  of  tbe  siege,  wbtt^  was  the  tw«> 
tieth  from  ber  first  arrival  from  SparU.   (JL.  S4, 7S.] 
If  we  then  add  these  twenty  years  to  the  sevaBtr-wa^ 
snd  likewise  twen^-five  for  hei  ^  at  the  time  of  Ut 
Aj^gooaatic  expedition,  it  will  wake  h«  still  «Ma  ibu 
she  waa  estimated  above,  and  iacieaae  her  yean  to  IH 
Telemaebne,  the  aon  of  Ulyeaea,  ia  said  to  have  lem 
b^r  at  Sparta  Uu  years  afterwarid,  and  sbs  is  rq»e- 
•ented  even  then  to  have  been  as  besatifol  ss  Diina 
{Od.,  4,  ISS),  thoo^  at  that  time,  if  ibeM  cooipets- 
tions  are  true,  abe  muat  have  been  134  yean  idd. 
These  thingi  are  peat  aU  baUef.   Anotbic  diffieuliy 
will  be  feund  in  tbe  Ustoiy  of  Oose  jBiacea,  w^  se- 
cording  to  the  common  aceoont,  formed  tbs  gniw  cos- 
fedenoy  in  order  to  recover  ber,  if  she  should  at  any 
time  be  stolen  sway.   Tbev  areaaid  to  have  ben  &» 
the  most  part  her  soitera,  who  bound  themselfcs  If  u 
oatb  to  unite  for  that  purpose  whenever  tb^  """^^ 
celled  upon.  Atwhattimeof  UfemaynesaiqwssJH^ 
eo  to  have  bean,  when  tbeee  engi^wnsnts 
in  her  favour,  in  ctwaeqoenee  of  her  anpsriM  beiffl- 
tyl   We  may  reaaen^y  conclude  she  wuabeotM 
twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  year;  and  bar  •oiloa  cacM 
not  well  be  younger.   But,  at  Ibis  rate,  tbs 
leadeia  of  tbe  Gredans  at  tbe  siege  of  1^  ■bo*'^ 
been  100  yeaca  old.   But  the  contrary  is  •"^^^ 
eveiy  part  of  tbe  ppmn,  wherever  tbees  heroes  sw  in"*" 
duced.    Still  farther ;  it  baa  been  mentioned,  ths^  >^ 
fore  the  seduction  of  Helen  by  Paris,  she  . 
have  been  atolen  from  ber  father's  hmise  by  ^''j'''^ 
and  we  are  told  by  stmie  writers  that  shewssthsnow 
seven  years  old.   This  ha»  been  ssid  in  «dsr  w 
the  time  of  her  birth,  that  she  msy  not  appssr  m  w> 
in  the  laat  year  of  tbe  war.   But  thw  is  s  P^Jt^ 
dient,  which  in  some  dagres  remedies  one 
the  same  time,  creates  another.   How  can  it  be 
ceived  that  a  king  of  Athena  should  betske  buu^ 
Sparta,  in  order  to  ran  away  vritb  a  chiU  ss»sn  ^ 
om  and  how  could  sh^at  that  ags,  have  w«n>in« 
atiugattheaUaraf^anaOrthial  "^^^S 
other  circumstance  equally  incredible.   F"'  .j 
were  ao  youn^  bet  bnmieie  mnat  ban  been  pm 
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tl        mmB  age ;  fat  ona,  if  not  both,  wm  hatched 
Emu  the  suna  egg.    Tet  Uwm  children,  so  little  pest 
their  in&nt  stele,  are  uid  to  bare  panned  Thesesa, 
aad  to  have  regained  their  etster.    Thef  Biiet  haye 
been  9Ha&f  nrchaw,  and  little  ahort  of  the  eons  of 
Akmw.  (GobhU,  en  thia  whole  BobjectiAyMf,  i)ia- 
B&rlatwmmthK  War  of  TVojr.p.  9,  »efq.) — ^It  is  more 
Jhb  pnibabls,  indeed,  that  the  whole  lenodrelatire  to 
Helea  wn*  ongiDaUy  a  leligioiM  and  allegorical  myth. 
The  remeikaUe  eireDoutaace  of  her  two  brothers  lir- 
Bg'  and  d3ring  sltaniatelj,  leada  at  once  to  a  auapicion 
of  their  oeing  petaonifieatione  of  aitanl  powera  and 
rtneeta.    Thie  ii  cuuHiined  bjr  the  nnmea  u  the  mjth, 
m  of  urinek  ■■am  to  nfer  to  U^t  or  itm  wpoaite. 
Thn  Lade  difiara  Itede  from  Leto,  end  maj  therefore 
bengeadedaaAmbieM.   She  is  mairied  to  Tyndams, 
e  BBHM  wUdi  seeois  to  belong  to  a  liuniljr  of  words 
Tokting  to        jCantc,  or  keat  {Vi^.  IVodama) ;  her 
cbiUireB  hj  him  or  Japitor,  thai  ia,  by  Jopiter'Tynda- 
vam,  ike  higkt  god,        Helena,  BrigkliuM  (Ma, 
*•         ;  (^ator,  Aiormer,  (Kofu,  "  io  tdorn") ;  and 
Polydaakaa,  Dmfal  (dt^  dnw^c).    Id  Helen,  there- 
Am^  we  ben  only  another  form  of  Sdtm;  the  Adont- 
cr  is  a  very  appropriate  tenn  for  the  day,  the  light 
of  which  adoraa  all  nature ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
appaieot  than  the  soitableneea  of  Dtwfiu  to  the  nigbt. 
(JLafiU£c)>  Myikdogy,  p.  482.)  — H,  (commonly 
known  in  Okclesiaaticaf  history  hy  the  name  of  St. 
Hdana))  tha  tet  wife  of  Cmatuitiaa  CUonu,  was 
Imrn  of  obacmre  peienta,  in  a  TiHase  called  Drepanum, 
in  Bilkynim,  which  was  eiterwaid  raised  by  her  son 
ConataMino  to  Ibe  rank  of  a  city,  under  the  name  of 
Helenmolis.    Her  hudund  Conatantina,  on  being 
made  Cssar  by  Dioclesian  and  Mazimian  (A.D.  S08^ 
modiated  Udena,  and  married  Theodora,  dau^ter 
of  Meiinuan.   Helena  withdrew  into  retirement  until 
hnr  aoa  Coaetantine,  hanng  become  emperor,  called 
his  mother  to  cosit,  and  gave  bar  th*  title  of  Angna- 
IB.   He  aleo  eaj^ied  her  with  lame  aoma  of  money, 
which  ehe  eupk^ed  in  boildmg  and  endowing  charch- 
f%  and  in  relwTing  the  poor.   About  A.D.  835  she 
an  oat  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Paleatine,  and,  having  ex- 
■lOfed  tfan  Hta  of  Joraa^nn,  aha  dwiwbt  Ihtf  aha  had 
diaBwaiad  the  eepaldne  of  Jeana,  and  alao  the  enea 
on  wUeh  he  died.   Ilw  identity  of  the  noaa  which 
dm  band  be*  been,  of  cooiae,  much  doobted  :  she, 
howeter,  bvilt  a  ehmch  on  the  q>ot,  soppoaed  to  be 
that  of  the  Sepoldve,  which  baa  continued  to  be  ven- 
cnled  hy  that  name  to  the  present  day.   She  alao  bnilt 
a  chmch  at  Bethlehem,  in  bononr  of  the  nativity  of 
oar  Saviour.   Fnxn  Palestine  ahe  r^ned  her  aon  at 
Nicomadi^  in  Bittynia,  where  ahe  expired,  in  the  year 
aST,  at  ■  Taiy  adraneed  age.   Kte  is  numbered  by  the 
Roman  church  among  the  saints.  (£w«i.,  Vit.  Coiut. 
— tSAntr,  tU  Cneu  Dominica  per  Hdenam  mom- 
tion,  Hefanstndt,  1734.)— III.  A  deserted  and  rugged 
iiland  in  the  iC^ean,  oppoaite  to  Thorikos,  and  ex- 
tending from  that  parallel  to  Suniam.   It  receiTed  its 
name  nam  dw  citctunstanpe  of  Firis'e  having  landed 
on  h,  ■■  «H  said,  in  company  with  Hdena,  when  they 
wete  flaoo^from  Sparta.   (PUiu,  4,  IS.— Jfeta,  3. 
T.)  Stnbo,  who  followa  Artemidoma,  conceived  it 
was  the  CiaBB  of  Homer.   (JZ.,  8, 444.)   Pliny  cells 
it  Maeria.   The  modem  name  is  JtfisereRUi. 

HmJws,  an  eminent  eoothaayn,  aon  <A  Piiamaod 
Haeoha,  and  the  only  one  of  Iheir  eons  who  sorvived 
the  siege  of  Ttoy.  Ha  «■■  so  ebagraied.  aecording 
to  same,  at  having  failed  to  obtain  Helen  in  marriwe 
ifker  the  death  of  Paria,  that  he  retbwl  to  Mount  Ida, 
and  wee  there,  \n  the  advice  of  Oalebae,  snrpiised  and 
canted  away  to  ue  Ghecian  camp  by  Ulyeees.  Among 
other  predietions,  Helenna  declared  Uiat  Troy  could 
flot  be  taken  anleas  Philoctetes  eoaU  be  prevailed  on 
to  qoit  hie  retreat  and  repair  to  the  ai^.'  AAar  the 
deatrnttion  of  Trey,  ha,  together  wiUi  AndnKnache, 
U  to  the  shan  of  P^aa,<wb(M  faTOur  ha  eoooili- 


atad  by  detening  him  fkom  sailing  with  the  re«  A  lU 
Oreeks,  who  (he  foretold)  wouldba  exposed  U  a  ao' 
vere  tempest  on  leaving  the  Trojan  shore.  PjrAiOb 
not  only  manifeated  his  gntltude  by  giving  him  An 
dnmache  in  marriage,  bat  nominated  him  hia  aucce^ 
aor  in  the  kingdom  (tf  Epime,  to  the  axelunon  of  hia 
aon  Moloaaaa,  who  did  not  aaeand  the  throne  nntil  af- 
ter the  deadi  of  Helenns.  A  eon  named  Ceatrinne 
waa  the  oflapring  of  the  union  of  Helenas  with  Ab- 
dromaebe.  {Virg.,  JBn.,  3,  894,  m;;.— Consult  tha 
anthorities  quoted  by  Aeyne,  Exeun.  10,  ad  Mn.,  8.) 

HauADia,  I.  the  daughters  of  the  Sun  and  Cly- 
mene.  Iltey  were  three  in  unmbsr,  Lampetie,  Phae- 
toaa,  and  Lampethnq^ ;  or  seven,  according  to  Hygi- 
nns,  Herope,  Helie,  i£gle,  Lampetie,  Pbcebe,  .£the 
ria,  and  Dioxippe.  They  were  ao  afflicted  at  the  death 
of  their  brother  PbaeUion  (Vid.  Phaethon),  that  they 
were  changed  \xf  the  gods  into  poplars,  and  their  teaia 
into  amber,  on  the  bauaof  the  nvar  Po.  (Oeui,  Jfd., 
8, 3*0.—Jfygm.tM.,  IM.)— U.  Children  of  the  Sun 
and  the  nymph  Rhodua.  They  were  seven  in  namber, 
and  were  AUad  to  have  been  the  first  inhabitants  of 
the  iaUnd  of  Rhodea.   (Fid.  Rhodos.) 

HaLiASTJK,  a  name  given  to  the  iudges  of  the  most 
numerous  tribunal  at  Athena.  (Harpccr.,  p.  188.— 
Bdck.,  Awed.  Gr.,  p.  810,  33.)  Of  all  the  courts 
which  took  cogniiance  of  civil  a^uro,  the  HAmuo  waa 
the  most  Alebrated  and  frequented.  It  derived  its 
name,  airi  roi  dAi'jnrAm,  from  the  thronging  of  the 
people ;  or,  according  to  others,  Awd  rod  ^Xtw,  from 
the  tun,  beeanae  it  waa  in  an  open  place,  ai>d  exposed 
to  the  son's  rays.  (Dtn^  ad  Ckarit.,  p.  343.)  Tha 
judges,  or,  rather,  jurymen  of  the  Heliaa,  amounted  in 
all  lo  6000,  being  citizens  of  above  thirty  yeara  of  age. 
selected  annoally  by  the  nine  arcbona  and  their  aecre- 
lary  ;  probaUy  600  bom  each  tribe.  Hie  Heliuta 
however,  seldom  all  met,  being  formed  into  ten  divis- 
ions, the  complement  of  eech  of  which  was  strictlv 
AOO,  althotwh  it  varied  according  to  circnmsunces  , 
■ometimes  dimmidting  to  300  or  400,  while  on  othei 
occasions  it  appeara  to  have  been  raised  to  1000  oi 
1600,  by  the  uiuon  of  two  or  three  diviskma.  The 
1000,  therefore,  to  make  op  the  full  6000,  most  have 
•eled  aa  anpemuneraries.  ( Waeknuukf  HdUn.  Al- 
tertkmmtk.,  vol.  3,  pt.  1,  p.  814.)  Every  one  to  whose 
lot  it  fell  to  aerve  as  juryman,  received,  aftor  taking  the 
oath,  a  tablet  inacrit>ed  with  his  name,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  division  to  which  he  waa  to  belong  during 
the  year.  On  the  morning  of  everr  court  day,  re- 
course waa  again  had  to  lota,  to  decide  in  which  court 
the  diviaions  ahonld  respeetively  ait  for  that  day.— For 
other  partieolara,  eoneott  ifennattn,  Patit.  Antiq.,  p 
368.— lYffmawn,  Dartttlt.  dor  Gr.  ataatnerf.,  p.  318, 

SMtf. 

HblTcb,  I.  another  name  for  the  Urta  Major,  or 
"  Oreator  Bear."  (Fid.  Arctoe.)— II.  One  of  the  rbiel 
cities  of  Achaia,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  Sinus  Co- 
rinthiacoa,  near  Bura.  {tfcnid.,  1,  46.)  Itwasede- 
fanted  for  the  and  wtmhip  of  Naptune,  thmce 

eaUed  Hdteonhis.  Heie  dae  the  gaoerd  meeting  of 
the  loniana  waa  convened,  while  yet  in  the  poaseaaion 
of  ^gialoB,  and  the  feativd  which  then  loolc  place  ia 
aoppoaed  to  have  leeembled  that  of  the  Panionia,  which 
they  instituted  afterward  in  Aaia  Minor.  {Paman., 
7,  34. — 8trah.,  384.)  A  prodigions  influx  nS  the  sea, 
eaoaed  by  a  violant  eartbquue,  omwbdmed  aud 
completely  desboyed  Hdice  two  veaia  before  tiw  baU 
tie  of  Leuctra,  B.C.  878.  The  detaila  of  this  catas- 
tnxthe  win  be  fonnd  in  Pauaanias  (7,  34)  and  JEXim 
(ffirt.  Amm.,  11,  19).  It  waa  said,  that  some  vwti- 
gea  of  the  submerged  city  were  to  be  seen  long  aliei 
the  terrible  event  bad  taken  place.  (Ovid,  Met.,  16, 
398. )  Eratostbmea,  ta  Stnbo  reperta,  beheld  the  aitr 
of  thia  ancient  ci^.  and  be  waa  aarnred  by  mariocn 
that  tba  btome  atatoe  of  Neptona  waa  atiU  visible  be- 
Math  lbs  waten,  boUuif  an  nippoeampo,  or  sea  bom 
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m  Sm  land,  nnd  that  h  tonned  a  dBngeToua  thtiH  for 
theic  vesicEs.  Hcraclidcs,  orPoTitus.  telitea  ihAt  this 
disneler,  uhicii  took  [ilace  in  his  time,  occurred  during 
the  nigiil;  \he  town,  and  ftU  lhat  \ny  b^lwcon.  il  and 
tba  ftco,  a  tlMtance  of  Iwelvo  stadia,  being  mumdsted 
in  an  tnvtiriC.  Two  thaiiuri4  Trork-men  were  after* 
WHrdfl«nC  by  the  Achsnris  to  recover  the  dead  bodies, 
but  withajt  lucccss.  The  bnmc-  writer  nffiruied,  that 
lh)B  inundBtictn  was  comnionly  attrHju^cd  to  divirc 
vcngaance,  in  consequence  of  the  inhabilanta  of  Hal- 
ice  having  ob'Stinatttly  rcfusol  lo  deliver  up  the  statnu 
of  Neptune  and  a  mmjel  of  the  Temple  to  the  Joninna 
aflrr  Ibfy  had  ictllcd  in  Asia  Minor.  (,ap.  Slrah..  335. 
— Compa.ra  the  rtmarksof  Semhtrdif.  Erali}sth^iea.p. 
Si,— [hod.  Sfc  .  15,  4B.— J'aiMjflfi  ,  7,  24  — .EiwH,  H- 
A.,  tl,  19)  iJi>n?cii  affinmi,  that  Calti^chcnc!  the 
philos-opher,  who  was  put  to  di^alh  hy  Ale^sand'ur  the 
Great,  wrote  a  poliimiiicma  work  on  the  destruction  of 
Helice  (0,  13  — Compare  ArisiPl.,  de  Maud.,  e.  4. — 
Poiyb  ,  2,  41),  PausamaB  informs  us,  that  there  was 
■Ull  1  Bmoll  ffi!bg«  of  tht  same  name  close  lo  the 
lea,  and  forfy  atodin  from  .^gium.  {Ciamtr^a  An- 
(itnt  Grteci,  vol,  3,  p.  81) 

HitLllCDf),  a  fanipus  mountain  ili  BiEntia,  near  the 
Gulf  of  Carinih  It  waa  eafiod  to  Apollo  and  the 
MuBfis,  who  were  Ihenco  called  Helrconiadea.  This 
mountain  was  famed  for  the  purity  of  its  air,,  the  abun- 
dance cf  its  waters,  its  ft^rttle  valleys,  tlie  g'mdncs.s 
of  its  shadti,  snd  the  beauty  of  ihe  venerablo  trCtiS 
which  clotfafid  its  sid'Cs  .Stmho  (409)  aHirrnx,  that  Ileb 
icon  nearly  iMjunla  in  height  Mount  Parnassua,  and  re- 
tain! ita  snow  during  2  great  part  of  tlie  yesj.  PuD- 
aanins  ohscrret  (9,  28},  that  no  mounldm  of  Greece 
produces  such  b  variety  of  phnts  and  shiuba,  itiough 
nan6  of  Ji  poisonous  nature;  on  the  ccntrarv,  several 
have  the  property  of  eounteracting  the  eflTeci*  producc(3 
by  the  atinj  or  bite  of  vonomoua  reptiles.  On  the 
■ummiL  WES  tJic  grove  of  Ihe  Musea.  where  ihpao  di- 
vinilies  had  fheir  statues,  and  where  slso  v^re  staEuea 
of  Apullo  Bud  Mercurv,  of  GbccIiids  bv  I>jsippus,  of  . 
Orph<eni,  i.r|d  of  fBmouii  pacts  and  musiciana.  {Pau-  ' 
Sin.,  9,  30  }  A  little  below  the  grovo  was  the  foutit* 
ain  of  Aganippe.  Tlie  gour'Ce  Hippocrenc  was  shout 
twenty  stadia  above  the  gtove  ;  it  is  said  to  have  burst 
focth  when  Pegasus  struck  his  foot  into  the  ground.. 
(Paujun  ,  U,  31  ^^Sfrni-,  9,  -110  )  These  two  "springs 
supplied  two  amall  rivera  named  Olmius  end  Permes- 
sus>  whieh^  after  uniting  their  TOBter\  flowed  into  iho 
lake  Copa'ia,  near  Haltarlus.  Hcaiod  makea  mention 
of  these  his  favourite  haunts  in  the  opcnitig  of  his 
Thcogonia,  The  Tnodtrti  nsine  of  Htheoii  i»  Puia^ 
vmini  oi  Ztxgera.  The  latter  ii  the  iriorc  general  ap- 
pellation- the  name  of  PaliEOvouni  is  moro  carrcdly 
applied  [o  that  pail  of  tho  inoiuntuni  whieh  is  near  the 
modem  vilkge  Kakosia,  that  stands  on  the  Btts  of  ati- 
cient  Thishe.  (Cramtr's  Anciml  Greece,  tdI.  2.  j) 
304.— Compare  Budief.V,  Tviii;  vol  1,  p  efiO,)— 11. 
A  river  of  Macedonia,  near  Dium,  'h&  same,  acccrdmg 
lo  Pausanias  (S,  30),  with  the  Eajihynia.  The  fiamc 
aulbsr  ioforms  us,  that,  afier  flowing  for  a  disunce 
of  eeventy-{)ve  Btadia,  it.  losca  itself  under  ground 
for  the  apace  of  twenty -two  stadia  ;  it  navigable  on 
iH  reapp>t'arance,  and  is  then  Catlcd  Baphyruji,  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Clarke,  it  k  now  known  &a  the  Matr^o 
«rj>-    [CraTmr's  Atic.  Gretf-t,  vol  1,  p.  209  ) 

HelicomaDIs,  a  naine  given  lo  the  Muses,  from 
their  fabled  resideiice  on  Mount  Helicon,  whith  was 
aacTvd  to  them.    {Lucret.,  3,  1050  ) 

HsLioEroReH,  I.  a  Greelt  poet,  siitecr  hciamoters 
of  whose  are  cited  by  Stobaua  {Serm.  ,  9SJ,  containing 
a  description  of  that,  part  of  Campania  siLuaie  between 
the  Lucrine  Iiake  arn  Futeoli,  and  where  Cicero  had 
a  country  residence.  The  Verses  in  question  Ullk-e 
■^nieulAr  rnentton  of  certain  irtinenl  WBterA  at  ihe 
lOOl  ofMounl  Gyarua,  reputed  to  have  a  aalutary  effect 
n  rases  of  ophtha'mia.    Now,  an  these  waters  wer« 


diKov^recl  a  ehort  time&fler  lh»  deaUiof  Cusavo^  wMB 
Lhe  vglla  oF  the  orator  had  come  into  tfafl  pOMOaMOD  of 

Antiaiiua  Vetua  {I'lm.,  31,  1),  xbe  poet  HeUodonn 
must  have  been  tiubBetquent  to  Cieeio^  time,  while,  ma 
the  other  hand,  the  elegance  of  hii  dMeripliOD  roriiidi 
bii  being  pUcpd  lower  than  the  (irat  araecond  cenUny 
of  our  era,    i^ome  a^ippotie  him  \a  bmv*  been  tbe  Mm* 
with  the  rh^toHcian  Hehodorui  mentWMd  by  Hono* 
{Sal  ,  I,     S],  Bi  one  of  the  cnmijaniom  of  bis  joniuey 
to  Orundiaiiim.    {SckblU  Hisi.  Lit.  Gr.,  vd.  4,  p. 
teijq-.y—lJ.  An  Athenian  physictan,  of  wboto  GolOB 
makes  mention  {De  Ah{id..  2,  ip.  77,  td.  Aid.),  mai 
who  aUo  wrote  a  didactic  poctii,  under  tbo  title  <rf  *Aw- 
y.mud^  "  jusli^ation,"  of  which  Galen  cttovoeren  hex- 
ameters.   The  fragment  pr^iierved  by  Stobaaat  am) 
alluded  torn  lhe  preceding  article,  migfatbaTe  belongad, 
perhaps,  to  this  Hefiodorus,  and  ndt  to  the  indindiul 
inentioned  under  No  1,    {Compare  MtiiteJke,  Com- 
ment, mire,  fme.,  I,  Hala,  ISSS,  p.  3S,  »ad  alao  ibc 
addendaio  that  work  ] — ^JII.  A  natira  of  Lariaoa,  wbe 
has  left  ua  a  treatise  on  optica,  under  tho  tide  of  Kr^ 
iL^aia  rCiv  'OTtriKiivt  which  in  Kcnrcely  anythh^  mora 
than  an  abridgment  of  the  optical  worit  Hcribed  to  £o- 
clid.    H-e  cites  the  optics  of  Holeiity.    The  time 
when  he  flourishiH]  is  uiHretiaii] ;  from  the 
however,  in  which  he  apesks  of  Tjbeyius,  it  ioproboUa 
that  he  lived  a  long  time  after  that  emperor.  Oriba 
nius  has  preserved  for  ns  a  fragment  of  another  won 
of  Heliodoms's,  entitled  Hfpi  '6t.aiifopdf  $araprtaftu9 
This  fragment  ticats  of  the  jro^Xiof,  k  machine  for 
driwing  water  furnished  with  s  screw.    Some  MSS 
call  thiB  writer  Datriianiia  Ileljodi^nis.    The  ben  edi 
tion  is  that  of  Uartholini,  funs,  lI697,4tO.    The  work 
bEso  appears  in  ih«i  Oputmla  Mi/lholofica,  Etiae*  H 
Physka,  of  Gale,  Cin/n&r,    Ifi'70,  ISmo.  —  IV.  A 
Greek  romance -writer,  who  was  bom  at  Emeoa  ia 
Fhcenicia,  and  Itourished  under  tho  Gmperors  Tbeodo 
31US  and  ArJ^adius  at  the  close  of  Iho  fourth  cantorf. 
He  was  raiaed  lo  the  dignity  of  »  biabep  of  Tricca  in 
Thessaly  {fiocratfx^  Hist.  Ecdes  ),  and  IS  tuppoeed  to 
hate  written  an  Jainbic  poem  oci  Alefaymy,  entitled, 
flepi  T^f  tCiv  f^i^.oaHtfuv  fivoTiK^^  f4xvtfC,  *'Ob  the 
occult  science  of  tlte  philoBophers,"    It  cfmtaiiM  IM 
ver^ca     The  authorship  of  this  poen  it  aieigned  te 
Heliodorus  by  Georgiua  Oedrenua  (compare  Amjot's 
remarks  m  bis  French  translatton  of  the  jGihit^Hca); 
but,  notwithstanding  iho  testimony  of  Codieinm,  thia 
point  has  never  been  clearly  a»ecrilined.  Heliodoru 
IB  better  known  as  the  autlioi  of  a  Greek  romance,  es- 
lilled,  \ifftf>TriKd,  being  the  hiBiory  of  Theegenes  and 
Chanelea,  the  latter  a  daughter  of  a  king  of  jGthlopia. 
ft  is  in  ten  bdoks     This  worli  ivan  anknown  in  tht 
West  until  s  soldier  of  Anipach.  nnder  the  MaigiaTc 
Casimir  of  Brandenburg h,  assiaiing  at  the  piHsge  of 
the  library  of  Matthiai  Corvi'nu!^,  tt  Bnda,  in  lftS6, 
being  attracted  by  the  rich  bindii^  of  a  naiiascript, 
carried  it  olf.    He  sold  the  prize  afterward  to  Vincent 
Obsopipus,  who  pufaliahed  ]l  at  Ilaale  in  1534.  This 
was  the  celebrated  romawe  of  Heliodoma.  "Until 
this  petiod,^'  obsenics  Huel,  in  hi»  tnttiao  on  Uia  ori- 
gin of  romances,     noticing  had  been  seAl  better  Con 
ceived,  or  better  executed,  th^n  theae  adrentoree  at 
T^eagenea  and   Charidea.     Nothing  can  be  more 
chaste  than  their  loves,  in  which  the  antfaor'a  own  Tir- 
toons  mind  assists  the  religion  of  Gbriatianity,  which 
he  profe»ed,  in  ditfusing  over  the  whole  work  that  aii 
of  hfmMleU,  in  which  almost  all  the  earlier  rwiiancea 
are  deficient-    Tha  incidents  pre  numeroaa,  novel, 
probable,  and  akilfully  unfolded.    The  denotement  is 
admirable  ;  it  is  natural  ;  it  grows  ant  of  tbe  Btitijec t. 
and  ia  in  the  highest  de^ee  touching  and  patbrtic.' 
Hcholl  ifiiaU  Lilt  Gt  ,  vol.  6,  r  S29>  lenaAs.  thai 
"the  romance  of  Heliodoms  is  well  conceived,  and 
wrought  up  with  great  power ;  lhe  episodes  are  to  the 
purpose,  and  the  ch»rBCtcr«  and  mannera  of  the  per 
aona.gea  ekiLfijUv  sustained."       No  OMi  C«B  doobt  ^ 
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■Mmi  ViDMBBw,  •*UiitHdIodon%wlMnbewrato 
the  wMk,  WW  U  IflMt  initwcad  in  Cbrietian  eenti* 
Menu.  Thk  u  feU  by  •  kind  of  moral  purity  wbich 
EOntnole  etran^y  wiib  tbe  bebiMil  license  of  tbe 
Qmek  bblas;  and  the  Myle  eran,  u  tbe  leuned  Cony 
Kmuks,  ''«ff**'i»«  cxpnauona  familiar  to  tbe  ec- 
eleaiaetical  mtm.  Tbia  atyie  ia  pure,  poliabed,  ayn- 
maVrieel ;  and  tbe  laoguage  of  lore  leceirea  a  cbuae- 
iw  ?f  diriioacy  wai  leearre,  wfaicb  ia  veiy  rare  amoiu 
tbe  wriun  9t  taHnviltj."  It  moat  not  be  diagaieeo, 
homrcr,  thu  Hoet,  •  oowtier  of  Look  XI and  tbe 
conlamponiy  and  admirer  of  Medemoiaelle  de  Sen- 
deiy,  jodgcd  after  tbe  model*  of  romance  which  were 
bahkmaUe  in  bia  own  century.  Poelry,  battlea,  cap- 
tiritiea,  and  recognitioDa  fill  np  tbe  piece ;  there  ia  no 
pieuire  o(  tbe  mind,  no  hiatoiy  of  the  character  oarriad 
on  widttbednrdimmentoftbeeelion.  Hw  incideota 
point  io  nopanknhi  em  of  aociety,  aUboDgfa  the  learn- 
ed in  Uatoiy  may  pweeive,  from  the  tone  of  sentiment 
thnoghHt,  that  tbe  atraggle  bad  commenced  between 
tbe  pwa  iod  lofty  ^Hlit  of  Cbriatiuity  and  the  groaa- 
aesa  of  pipn  idwatiy.  £gyp^  Villemain  remarita, 
ia  odibar  aneiant  EcTPt,  nor  the  £gypt  of  tbe  Ptole- 
aiee,  nor  tbe  Egypt  m  the  Romans.  Athena  ia  nair 
Aer  Atbens  htfi  nor  Athene  cMiqaeied:  in  abort, 
thtR  i»  no  isdividaality  either  in  the  Diaeaa  or  petsona; 
■nd  the  ngoa  picturea  of  the  French  loroaneaa  (rf  tbe 
■ereateMim  century  give  scarcely  a  caiicatored  idea 
of  tbe  model  from  which  they  were  drawn. — It  may 
not  be  amiaa  to  mention  here  an  incident  relative  to 
tbe  po4tt  Racine  and  tbe  work  of  Heliodoma  which  we 
have  bean  oonatdering.  When  Kacine  was  at  Port 
Royal  leaning  Oreek,  hie  imagination  almost  smoth- 
ered to  death  by  tbe  (by  wodition  of  Um  pious  fathers, 
he  laid  hold  iasiiaetiTely  on  the  romance  of  Heliodo- 
rua,  as  the  only  prop  by  which  be  might  be  preserved 
for  bia  iafk  daatioy,  even  thet^  perhaps,  shadowed  dim- 
ly forth  m  his  yonthfnl  mind.  A  tale  of  love,  bow- 
ever,  ampriscd  in  tbe  handa  of  a  Cbristiui  boy,  filled 
^  inatroctm  with  honor,  and  the  book  was  seized 
ud  thrown  into  the  fire.  Another  and  another  c^ 
met  tbe  same  fate ;  and  poor  Racine,  thoa  exelnded 
fioB  tbe  beoefite  of  the  common  typ<q^pfaical  ait, 
pntUad  the  romance  on  bit  memory.  A  firat  love,  woo- 
ed iiy  steakh,  and  wen  in  difficulty  and  danger,  is  always 
among  tbe  last  to  loose  ber  hold  on  the  aflections;  and 
Racine,  hi  lipv  ago,  often  fiMi^y  recnnod  to  bia  foi^ 
bidden  ilndiee  at  Port  Royal  Fran  aaily  ^oalh.  his 
•on  tdls  OS,  be  bad  conceived  an  extiaordmary  pee* 
«ion  fn  Heliodoma;  be  admired  both  his  styw  and 
tbe  weodeifel  sit  with  which  the  fable  is  coiulocted. 
—In  tbe  sccleaiaatical  hist«y  of  NicejdioniB  CaUstos, 
a  stoiy  is  loU  of  Heliodonia,  which,  if  true,  would  ex< 
bibit,  on  the  part  of,tbe  Tbessaliao  church,  somewhat 
3t  dw  bnatienl  spdt  which  in  Scotland  azpeUed  Home 
Irom  tbe  adminutration  of  the  altar.  Some  young 
penODs  having  follea  into  peril  through  the  leadug  Ctf 
nch  weiks,  it  was  ordered  by  tbe  provincial  council, 
that  idl  booiu  wboae  tendency  it  might  be  to  incite  tbe 
ritiiig  geonatioa  to  Jove,  should  be  burned,  and  their 
iDtbors,  if  eccleeiaatica,  deprived  of  their  dignities. 
Heliodome,  lajectiag  the  slteroative  which  was  offered 
hm  of  iQppwsiing  bis  romance,  lost  his  biahoisie. 
lUs  akxy,  Mwaver,  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  ro- 
■aaee  itself,  aa  Bayle  has  shown,  by  woving  thst  the 
raqniaitionto  anppress  it  could  oeitMr  nave  been  given 
nor  refossd  at  s  time  when  tbe  work  was  mpmrl  over 
kU  Oreeee.  {Foreign  Quarltrly  itenoo.  No.  9,  p. 
135,  aeff.)— Variens  editions  hue  been  published  of 
■he  nmanf  of  Hdiodocae.  Hm  bast  ia  that  of  Cohy, 
Pmu,  IMi,  a  vols.  8ro.  Tbe  aditim  of  MitscboN 
lich,  Atwimt,  1796,  2  vols.  8vo,  forming  part  of  bia 
fireliei  Grmeit  ia  not  held  in  much  eatimation. 

HnuooaaitDS  or  EiaoiaiLoa,  I.  a  deity  among 
iba  FhMPicians.   Hiis  deity,  accordine  to  Cspltolinus 
(Vit.  Interim.,  &  9)  and  Aaelias  Victor,  was  the 
4B 


Sod.  Lunpttdtoe,  however  (Ftl.  Heiv^„  e.  Ij,  tti» 
toatea  between  tbe  Sun  and  Jupiter,  while  S^erusnua 
(Vii,  CvacaU.,  c.  11)  leaves  it  onceiuin.  Tbe  et* 
thograpfay  of  tbe  name  is  also  disputed,  some  writing  n 
Elagabalus,  othen  Eleagabslus  and  Alagabalna.  Sca- 
liger  {ad  Bitteb.,  p.  313)  makes  the  name  of  this  di- 
vinity equivalent  to  tbe  Hebrew  ElakrGebai.,  i.  e. 
"GtAtditarumDau."  (Consult,  for  other  etymcdogiee 
of  the  term,  tbe  nourks  of  Himaktr,  Mitcell.  Pho- 
nic., p.  119,  eeef.)  Herodisn  gives  us  an  accurate 
descnption  of  iM  form  under  which  this  deity  was 
worabipped  (6,  8,  IQ,  *eqq.) ;  he  also  informs  us  that 
by  tbia  appellation  the  Sun  was  meant,  and  that  the 
deity  in  question  waa  revered  not  only  by  tbe  Syr- 
ians, but  that  tbe  native  satnpa  and  barbariau  kings 
were  accuatMned  to  send  qrienSid  presents  to  his 
shrine.  According  to  Beiodian,  tbe  god  Heliogabalns 
waa  worshipped  uodw  the  form  of  a  iai^b  bhck  stone, 
round  below,  and  termioattng  above  m  a  point;  in 
other  words,  of  a  conical  ahape.  Tbia  description  is 
confirmed  by  tbe  medals  of  Lmesa,  tbe  principal  seal 
of  bia  worship,  on  which  the  ccrical  stone  is  repre- 
sented. So  also,  on  tbe  medsJs  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
strock  in  this  same  city,  an  eagle  appears  perched  on 
a  cone.  {Mumnel.,  Rec  de  Med.,  vol.  5,^. 
teqf.)  The  same  thii^  appean  on  medals  V  Cara- 
calia  {Id.,  p.  829,  n.  608),  and  on  one  (n.  607),  an  eagle 
with  expanded  wings  stands  before  a  conical  stone  in 
tbe  middle  of  a  hejcsstyle  temple. — II.  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninns,  a  Roman  emperor.  He  was  the  gnndson 
of  Masa,  sister  to  the  Empress  Julia,  the  wife  of  8ep< 
timiUB  Severus.  Mesa  bad  two  dan^ters,  Soemis  or 
Semiamira,  the  mother  of  the  subject  of  ibis  article, 
and  Mammea,  mother  of  Alexander  Severus,  Tbe 
true  name  of  Heliogabalus  was  Vsrius  Avitus  fiaasia- 
nua,  and  he  waa  reported  to  have  been  the  illegitimate 
•on  of  Carscalla.  He  was  bom  at  Antioch.  A.D. 
S04.  Mesa  took  care  of  his  infancy,  and  placed  binu 
when  five  years  of  age,  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Emesa,  to  be  edaeated  as  s  priest ;  and  throaj^  hec 
infiaence  be  waa  made,  while  yet  a  hoj,  higb-pnest  ol 
the  Stm.  That  divinity  vrss  cslled  in  Syria  Helsgabal 
or  Elagabat,  whence  the  young  Varius  sssnmeo  tbe 
nsms  01  Heliogabalus  or  Elaganlus.  After  the  death 
of  Caraealla  and  the  elevation  of  Macrinoa,  the  latter 
having  incurred  by  his  severity  the  dislike  of  the  aoi.' 
dien,  Masa  avaiwd  herself  «  Uiia  feeling  to  mduoi 
the  oAcna  to  rise  in  favour  of  her  g^aooaon,  vriwm 
she  inesented  to  them  as  the  son  of  the  murdered  Car- 
acalla.  Helioaabalu*,  who  was  then  in  bis  fifteenth 
year,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legion  sutioned 
at  Emesa.  Having  put  tumself  at  their  head,  he  was 
attacked  by  Macrinus,  who  at  fint  bad  tbe  advantage; 
but  he  and  bis  mother  Soemis,  with  great  nirit,  Imn^ht 
the  soldiers  again  to  the  charge,  and  demted  Macri- 
nus, who  was  overtaken  in  his  flight  and  put  to  death, 
A.D.  218.  Heliogabalus,  having  entered  Anttoch, 
wrote  a  letter  to  tbe  senate,  proreaaing  to  take  for  his 
model  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  a  name  revered  at 
;  Rome ;  and  be  also  assumed  that  emperor's  name. 
The  senate  acknowledged  bim,  and  he  aet  out  fn 
Rome,  but  tatiied  sevwal  montha  on  bis  vray  ami^ 
festivitiea  and  amusements,  and  at  last  stopped  at  Ni 
comcdia  for  tbe  winter.  In  the  fidlowiog  year  be  ar- 
rived at  Rome,  and  began  a  eare«  of  debauchery,  ex 
tnvagance,  and  cruelty,  which  lasted  Ibe  rematnii:4 
three  yeare  of  bis  nign,  and  the  disgusting  details  of 
which  are  given  by  Lsmpridios,  Hcrodian,  and  Dio 
Cassiua.  Some  critics  have  imagined,  especially  from 
the  abortness  of  hie  reign,  that  there  muat  be  some  ex- 
aggantion  in  these  accounts,  for  he  could  hardly  have 
done,  in  ao  short  a  time,  all  the  miecbief  that  is  attrib- 
uted to  him.  That  he  waa  extremely  disaoluie,  and  to- 
tally an6t  for  reigning,  is  certain ;  and  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  from  his  pnvions  Eaalera  education,  bia 
extieo'e  youtl^  tbo  corrupt  example  of  h^mothei  hit 
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ndden  «leTitioD,  and  the  gaoaml  pndigMj  of  lbs 
lUMB.  He  •onmiDded  biiMelf  mtbgladiuon,MCOcs, 
■nd  otber  bwa  kTOuttM,  who  mida  an  wnrartlqr  um 
•f  their  infliMnc*.  H«  nnried  mwiI  witm,  UBong 
others  k  VmI*].  Hw  inpecud  pelace  becune  i  wieoe 
of  debuich  CDd  open  pnwtitotioii.  HeliogBbtlnt,  being 
tttaclied  to  the  BUpentitiotu  of  the  Eaat,  raised  a  tern- 
pie  on  the  Palatine  Hill  to  the  Syrian  god  wboee  nane 
M  beco,  and  ^oodered  the  teniuea  of  the  Romaii  goda 
13  aoiieh  hie  ewB.  He  put  to  death  auny  seoBton; 
aeeatabtiahad  aeeoateiH  wonMniUDdeitbe  nMidei 
of  hie  mother  Somnia,  which  body  .decided  aU  queetione 
lekUrc  to  finnale  drMoer,  viaita,  pieoedeM«a,  amnae- 
■iieata,dte.  HeworeliispoiitificalTCataahigh-Diieatef 
the  Sun,  with  a  rich  tian  on  his  heed.  Hu  gienamother 
llMei  aooing  hin  ftrilyt  thoo^  <rfcoiieiliatipg  thoRo- 
BUM  bj  assodatimr  with  bun,  u  Cmm,  lue  foaafer 
eooain, ^exander  Sereme,  who  aooo  beonmen  bTonr* 
ito  with  Ibe  peoplo.  Heliogabahia,  who  bad  oonientad 
to  tbe  eesoeiatwn,  beeams  afterward  jealooa  of  hie 
consin.  and  widted  to  d^fwire  him  of  hie  hononre,  bot 
he  conld  not  vbtain  tbe  consent  of  the  eeoate.  Hie 
next  meaaore  was  to  spread  (be  r^iort  of  Alezander'e 
death,  which  produced  an  uuurrectioB  among  the  pra- 
Iffrimt^  Ana  Heliogabelua,  haviiy  repeimd  to  tbe 
oemp  t^^  mU  the  tnuli^,  was  mwdeied,  logelber  with 
bia  mother  end  reTCaribia,  and  bie  body  was  thrown 
into  tbe  Tiber,  A.D.  SS3.  He  was  soeceedod  by 
Alozsnder  SeTeniB.j  Heliogabaliia  was  eighteen  years 
of  Bge  at  the  tioie  oT  his  death,  and  bad  reigned  three 
years,  nine  months,  and  (tnu  days.  (Loa^rtd.,  VU. 
UeU^ab.—HendiM,  6.  S,  teqq.~Dio  Com.,  78,  30, 
««(.— JU.,  79,  1,  eeff.) 

HiLittpttLie.  a  frmnaa  city  of  Egypt,  eitaito  o  little 
to  the  eaat  of  the  apex  of  tbe  Delta,  not  far  fioaa  mod- 
em Cmn.  {Stnib.,  806.)  la  Hebrew  it  ia  .styled 
On  or  Aim.  {WelP*  Soared  Gtogra^,  «.  v.— £s- 
Mrs.,  660. — Compare  the  remaAs  of  Gweruu,  Geog. 
Antia.,  to).  I,  p.  808.)  In  tbe  Septaagint  it  ia  cJi- 
•d  HeUepolii  CB3ti6itokm),  or  the  ci^  <rf'  the  Son. 
(5dUawii«r,  hu.  Frf.  Tnt,  vol.  3,  p.  SO,  ti.  OUafr. 
—In  Jeremiah,  ztUi.,  18,  "  Beth  SAcmtm,"  i.  e.,  Demmt 
SoHm.)  Hefodotna  elso  mentions  it  by  this  name,  end 
q>e^  of  iu  inbabitanta  aa  being  tbe  wisest  and  moai 
ti^eaieua  of  all  the  Egypiiaaa  {3,  8. — Compare  Ifie. 
Dmmucetuu,  i»  JSwsei.,  Prmf.  Eeaiig.,  9,  16).  Ac- 
oording  to  Beroeus,  this  was  th*  eity  of  Moaee.  It 
was,  in  feet,  a  jritee  of  Toaort  for  aU  tbe  Gieeke  iriio 
Tinted  Egypt  Uk  inatmciion.  Hilber  eanw  Herode- 
toa,  Plato,  Endozas,  and  others,  and  imbibed  moeh  of 
tbe  learning  which  they  afterward  dieaeminated  amoog 
Uteir  own  countrymen.  Plato,  in  partienlar,  re»dea 
bwe  tfaree  yeara.  The  dty  was  built,  according  to 
Slrabo  (I.  c),  m  « long,  artificial  mound  of  eanh,  ao 
aa  to  be  oot  of  tbe  reach  of  the  inundations  of  Uie  Nile. 
It  had  an  orado  of  ApoUo,  and  a  ftmons  temple  of 
Jw  Son.  Ia  tbis  temple  was  fed  and  adored  the  aa- 
fred  ox  Muena,  aa  AfMS  was  at  Memphia.  This  city 
ma  laid  wasto  wiUi  fire  and  sword  in  Cambyses,  and 
ita  college  of  priests  all  slMighteraa.  Strabo  saw  it 
■n  a  deserted  state,  and  sborn  of  all  its  spleodeor. 
fMiiqwUe  was  bmsd  also  for  iu  fountam  of  excellent 
m^er,  wfaieh  atU  ramaiw,  end  gna  itae  to  the  aob- 
Mqpaoi  AiMb  name  of  tbo  f4ace.  Am  Akau.  or  ibe 
fiMHiiain  of  tbe  sen.  Tbe  modem  name  ie  Matarea, 
orooid  water.  For  somo  vaiu^le  lemaiba  OD'tho  Mte 
of  the  aoeient  HeliopoUs,  io  opposition  to  Lareber  and 
foyant,  conaolt  Clirke'e  Traaele,  vol  fi,  praf.,  xr., 

3,  end  p.  140,  m  nelis.  Lareber  errooeooaly  pve- 
I,  that  Haiiopdb  wee  aitiiate  wilhia  tbt  Daho,  aad 
tbit  JfolMVC  atauda  on  tbe  site  of  aa  iiiaigDifieaiit 
town  of  the  aamo  name,  which  baa  been  confmndod 
with  the  moce  aneieDt  eity.  A  solitary  obeltak  ia  all 
that  nmaina  at  the  present  day  of  this  onoe  celebrated 
^aee.   Otber  moiraiaents,  Iwwew,  exist  no  doubt 


of  anil  For  a  deeeiiptiMi  of  tlBs  oaobdi,  cooaslt  aa 
wvrii  of  ibe  leanwd  (raveUer  jut  mentioned,  vol.  6,  p 
14S.— II.  A  oeMnlod  city  of  Chvia,  aoailnMet  ni 
Emeaa,  en  the  oppoeito  aide  of  the  OioBtoe.  Ito  Gii» 
cian  luune,  Hempolia  CWueAwoXit),  "Ci^  of  tlw 
Son,"  is  merely  a  IranalatioB  of  tbe  native  team  Bmat 
heek,  which  appellation  the  mins  at  lbs  preooot  day 
retam.  Haliopolia  was  lamed  for  iU  teii^e  of  the 
Son,  ateeted  by  AntoniBaB  Pine  (JfoUo,  Ckron.,  11. 
p.  llAXiBdlbomaoof  tfaiaodttealodnilnolillnttoM 
IU  former  magnifieeneo.  Voma  woe  elao  mwowd  m 
tfaia  city,  and  tU  maidane  weto  thawforo  aaid  u  bo 
tbe  faireat  in  tbo  land,  (fxponlw  Jfnadi,  C- 
MM.,  p.  14.) 

HaUoK,  a  name  girn  to  tbo  nootb  of  Uio  Maeaa 
in  Oemnny.   (i'fiiii.,4,  Ift.) 

HsLim  CBW)»  tbo  Gioek  Hmo  of  Hm  Son  or 
Apollo. 

Hsli^mIods,  •  Greek  bistorian,  a  nstive  of  Myti- 
hoo,  wbofloniebed  aboot  460  B.C.   He  wroto  an  ao- 
count  of  Tariaoa  ctHmtries,  botfa  Grecian  and  Barba 
riiD,  in  which  he  availed  himaeU  of  tbe  labonn  of  He- 
eataoa  and  Hippys.   Various  pndueiiooe  of  his  an 
refcrred  to  by  tbe  ancient  writm,  onder  the  titles  of 
AlyvKTUuia,  Alojlwd,  'AfiyoJuMi,  it^    Io  etdcs  to 
aiiaDM  Us  mnativae  is  cbMnoki|pael  otdor,  be  mode 
oee  M  the  ealalogoe  of  the  priastaeeea  of  Juno  at  Ai- 
gos,  depoaited  io  tbe  temple  st  Sieyon.   Tbis  is  tbe 
RTsC  attempt  that  we  find  of  the  empioyment  of  cJbo 
nology  in  biatory. — Aocordlng  to  tbe  ordioaxy  deriva- 
tion of  tbis  name,  fiom  'E^Mf,  "  Greece,'*  and  MSf. 
"  vtetory,"  the  pennit  oo^t  to  bo  long.   As,  bowenc, 
Hellanicus  was  of  .£olte  OTigm,  it  ia  smto  than  proba- 
ble, as  Start  remeih*,  that  hie  naioo  ia  tho  ,£olic 
torn  merely  of  *B^jb7M«^,  and  hence  baa  tbe  peooh 
short.   Lobeck  (ad  Pbryn..  p.  670)  opposes  this,  how- 
ever, and  dcnvee  tbe  name  from  'EXUc  and  wtx$,  ai 
above,  citing  at  th»  aaroe  tune  Taeuos  (Pcslkom-, 
778),  vridi  *m)m  it  oeenre  aa  a  feorth  £|HUito(— — 
—  w).   And  benco  fteaow  (ikx.  Or.y  conwdeia  tba 
penolt  dooblfil.    Tbe  opinton  of  Sun,  howtrai, 
eeems  more  deserving  of  being  followed.— The  fiag- 
menu  which  remain  of  tbe  writmga  of  HalUoicus  wore 
pabiished  by  Stuix  in  1787,  Ligw^Sro;  and  a  eee- 
oud  edition  in  1886.    They  are  given  abo  in  tbe  Jfn- 
sMim  Critieum,  vol.  1.  p.  80,  «eff .,  CWr.,  1686. 

HsLLie,  a  torm  fint  enilied  to  m  city  and  XBgioB  of 
Tbeeealy,  in  tbe  dtstriet  orPbtbiotia,  bat  eAonsaid  cx 
tended  to  all  Tbeesaly,  and  finally  made  a  general  ii>- 
pellatioa  for  tbe  vrbc4o  of  Greece.  "  It  ia  nDivnsally 
acknowledged,"  observes  Cnmar,  *<tbat  ll^  name  of 
Hollaa,  which  afterward  aerved  to  deaipiaU  tho  wbab 
of  what  we  now  call  Greece,  was  origraaHy  appbed  to 
a  puticnlar  diatria  of  Tbesaoly.  ^t  that  early  pniod, 
aa  vre  are  assnied  by  Tbooydidea,  tba  onmmon  d»- 
nombifttioo  of  Hetleoee  had  not  yet  been  received  io 
that  wide  aeeeptatioo  wUdi  was  afterward  atiacbsd 
to  it,  hot  each  sepanU  diatrict  etnoyed  iU  distinctive 
appellation,  derived  mostly  from  the  clan  by  which  it 
vraa  bdd,  or  from  the  chieftain  who  was  regeided  as 
tbe  parent  of  tbe  race.  In  proof  of  tbis  aaseniorv  tbo 
hiatorian  appeab  to  Homer,  wbo,  tbougb  much  law 
than  the  siem  of  Tny,  new  qqdiia  o  eouww  turn 
to  tho  Groda  m  B*""nU  bat  calla  diem  Buei,  A^ 
givi,  and  Acbai.  The  opinion  thva  advanced  by  Hki- 
oydides  finds  support  in  ApoUodona,  who  aUtoa,  tt*i 
when  Hmner  mentioas  tbe  HeUenea,  we,jnust  lu)de^ 
stand  him  as  refemng  to  a  peopie  who  occupied  a  par 
tieolar  dialiict  in  Tbeaaaly.  The  aamo  writer 
aortae,  that  it  ia  onb  frmn  tho  timo  of  Heeiod  sad 
AnhihiehaethitwebeareftboPaBhaUeDea.  (Jfil- 
tgd.,ap.  airMh.,9tQ.}  It  is  true  that  the.  word  oeotu* 
in  our  pieeent  eopiea  ^  Homer,  aa  io  3,  630,  but 
Ariatarchqs  and  other  oritioe  rejected  it  as  spurios*. 
(SeluL  adIL,Le.)  From  Stnbo,  however,  we  biia 
dnttiiiawaaodiapated  point;  andbohimaolf 
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iDcliawl  to  inugine  that  Homer  did  not  »miga  to  tbe 
wofd  'B^Xat  to  limited  k  significfttioD  at  'Hiueydideo 
supposed.  Bat,  whatorer  may  be  thought  of  the  teati- 
moay  of  Homer  in  remn)  lo  thie  queation,  we  can 
bkTe  DO  doubt  w  to  tM  extenaioo  which  the  trmia 
*£X;Uic  ud  'SUifwr  uqnbed  in  tbe  tin^  of  Hendo- 
tos,  ScjrUz,  and  "nraejFdidea.  Seylax,  whoae  age  ia 
dispDied,  but  of  whom  we  may  aafely  affirm  thit  be 
wrote  abont  tbo  time  of  the  Peloponueaian  war,  in- 
cludM  ander  Helias  all  the  couolry  situated  aouth  of 
the  Amlmcian  golf  and  the  Peneua.  (Peripl.,  p.  12, 
«t  26.)  Herodotaa  extenda  ita  limita  atill  farther  north, 
by  taking  in  Tbenwotia  (3,  66),  or,  at  leait,  that  put 
ti  it  which  ia  eoulhof  the  rirer  AcberoQ(8,47).  But 
it  ia  tnon  naaal  to  .exclude  Epinta  ftonOneie  Pn- 
pria,  and  lo  piece  ite  northweatem  extremity  M  Amt- 
bracia,  on  the  Iwiian  Sea,  while  Mount  Homole,  near 
the  mooUi  of  tbe  Peneua,  waa  looked  upon  as  forming 
ita  boundary  on  the  opposite  aide.  Thia  coineidea 
with  the  atatement  of  oeylax,  and  also  with  that  of 
DicaarehDa  in  hn  deacriptwiia  of  Greeoe  (v.  31,  t«qa.) 
Tbe  ntna  Gnscia,  wbeiKe  that  of  Greece  baa  oe- 
■eaoded  onto  ns,  was  given  to  thia  eounti^  by  tbe 
Konant.  It  eomea  from  the  Grsci,  one  of-the  as- 
deat  tribes  of  £pims  lAritiot.,  Mtteor.,  1,  14),  who 
never  became  of  any  historical  importance,  but  whose 
name  must  at  some  period  bare  been  extensively 
apiaad  on  the  western  coast,  sinee  the  inhafaitaota  el 
It^  eppnr  lo  hnva  known  the  eonntiy  at  first  under 
thia  MUM. 

1.  History  of  Greece  from  the  earUcit  Hnua  to  the 

Trojan  War. 

Tba  people  whom  we  call  Greeks  (tbe  Hellenea) 
ware  not  tbe  eaiiieat  inhabitanta  of  the  country. 
AoKmg  tbe  names  of  tbe  many  tribes  which  are  said 
to  have  occupied  the  land  previous  to  the  Hellenes, 
moat  celebrated  is  that  of  tbe  PWun,  who  ap- 
pear lo  have  been  settled  in  moct  parts  of  Greece,  and 
from  whom  a  considerable  part  of  tbe  Greek  p(^Ia- 
ttm  waa  probably '  descended.  The  Canconea,  Le- 
lages,  and  other  barbaroas  tribes,  who  also  inhabited 
Greece,  are  all  regarded  a  nedem  writer  ( TkirltoaU, 
Stiory  1^  Grue*,  v<A.  1,  p.  3»-61}  w  parU  of  tbe 
Pthsgie  nation.  He  fanurks,  "that  tbe  name  Pelao- 
giana  waa  a  geDeral  one,  like  that  of  Saztma,  Franka, 
ot  Alfsani,  and  that  each  of  the  Pelaagian  tribea  bad 
alao  one  peculiar  to  itself."  All  these  tribes,  bow- 
ever,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  tbe  power  of  the  Hel- 
lenes, who  evoDtually  apread  over  tne  greater  part  of 
Gieeeo  Thev  original  eeat  waa,  according  to  Aria- 
toUe  (MUttr.^  1, 14),  near  Dodona,  in  Epirua,  but  they 
first  ai^aaned  in  Ibe  sonlb  of  Tbessaly  abent  B.C. 
19B4,  according  to.tbe  received  cbionology.  In  ao- 
eofdanee  with  die  common  method  of  the  Greeks,  of 
inveotmg  namea  to  account  fw  the  origin  of  natipna, 
tbe  Hellenes  are  represented  aa  descended  from  Hel- 
len.j  who  bad  three  eona,  Dorus,  Xuthus,  and  .£olua. 
Acfaasoe  and  Ion  are  represented  aa  the  sons  of  Xu- 
ifaos;  and  from  these  four,  Doras,  i£olns,Ach»os,  and 
Ion,  tbe  DariMUt^eliaiUtAekaaMi,  and  LmitHu  were 
deseanded,  who  finmed  the  (bor  tribea  into  which  tbe 
HaUeoie  nation  waa  fat  many  centarieadivided,  and  who 
weradbtingniahed  from  eaeh  other  by  many  peculiari- 
tiea  in  lancaage  and  institatioos.  At  the  same  time 
thit  the  HeUenio  raee  waa  apreading  itself  over  tbe 
whole  land,  nnaeiooacoleDiea  from  ttw  Eaat  axe  aaid  to 
hm  seldad  in  Gioeeo,  and  to  tlieir  infloonee  mai^  wti> 
ton  beta  altriboted  tkt  aiviUiation  of  tba  inbabiunta. 
Tbos  wo  tud  of  Egyptian  colonies  in  Argos  and  At- 
tica, of  a  Phoenician  colony  at  Thebea  in  Bceotia, 
sad  of  a  Myeian  eoteny  led  by  Pelops,  from  whom  the 
eoothttu  part  of  Greece  derived  its  name  of  Pelopon- 
Mens.  The  very  existenoe  of  these  cirfoaiea  baa  been 
doahlad  bv  oomo  writers-;  bat,  tboogh  tha  evidanoo  of 
Mch  OBB  iDdhidaaUy  is  perbapa  not  anfficioot  to  satii^ 


{y  a  critical  iiiqutrav  yet  the  mifbrm  tradition  of  tte 
Greeks  aotborizes  us  in  Uw  belief,  that  Greeco  did  in 
early  timea  receive  coloniea  from  the  East ;  a  aoppoat- 
tion  which  is  not  in  itself  impiobabie,  considering  tbe 
proximity  of  tbs  Asiatic  coaat.  The  time  which 
elapaed  from  the  appearance  of  the  Hellenes  in  Thits- 
saly  to  tlio  siege  of  Troy  ia  uaualty  known  by  lbs 
name  of  tbe  Herric  Age.  Wliatever  opinion  we  may 
form  of  the  Homeric  poena,  jt  can  lia^ly  be  doubted 
tiiat  they  present  a  <  oireet  picture  of  the  msnnen  and 
custoDia  of  the  age  iu  which  the  poet  lived,  wtich,  in 
aU  pTDbabiliCy.  differed  little  from  the  manners  and 
cnatmns  of  the  Heroic  Age.  'ilio  state  of  BOc'.e; 
described  by  Homer  very  much  resembled  liiat  wbicii 
exiated  in  Europe  dnring  tbo  fcodal  agea.  No  great 
power  had  yet  arisen  in  Greece ;  it  was  divided  into 
a  number  of  small  states  govencd  by  horeditaiy  chiefs, 
whose  power  was  limited  by  a  martial  ariatocracy. 
Piracy  waa  an  bononiable  oocupatioq,  and  war  the  de- 
light of  noblo  sotds.  Tfaucydidea  informa  us  (1,  4), 
that  the  commencement  of  Groian  dvilization  is  to  be 
dated  from  tbo  reign  of  Unaa  of  OMa^  who  acquired 
a  naval  power  and  elcarod  the  .^;ean  Sea  of  pirates. 
AnwHig  the  most  edebratad  heroee  <rf  bis  period  were 
Betlerophon  and  Perseus,  whose  adventures  wore  laid 
in  the  East ;  Tbeseoe,  the  kmg  of  Athens,  and  Her< 
cnles.  Tradition  also  preserved  the  account  of  expe- 
ditions undertaken  by  several  chiefs  united  togeilier, 
eneb  aa  that  of  the  Argotimtt,  of  the  Seven  agvtala 
ThOu,  and  of  tbe  Sioge  of  Troy,  B.C.  1184. 

8.  From  the  Siege  of  Troy  lo  the  Commencement  of 
the  Persian  wars,  B.0,  500. 

We  learn  from  Thucydides  (1, 13),  that  the  popala- 
tioD  of  Greece  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state  for  aome 
time  mfiet  the  Trojan  war.  Of  the  varioua  migrations 
which  appear  to  have  taken  place,  thm  moat  important 
in  their  conaeqaences  were  thoaa  of  the  Bmotiana  from 
Tbessaly  into  tbe  country  afterward  called  Bmotia, 
and  of  the  Dorians  into  reltfponnesus,  the  former  nl 
the  sixtieth  and  tbe  latter  in  tbe  eightieth  y^r  after  the 
Trojan  war.  About  the  same  period  tbe  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  waa  colonized  tbe  Greeks. 
Tbe  aiKient  inhabitanta  of  Bosotia,  who  ud  been  driven 
oat  of  their  homes  by  tho  invasim  of  the  Bsotians. 
together  with  some  £oltans,  whence  it  bag  acqnired 
tbe  name  of  the  iEolian  migration,  left  Bceotia  B.C. 
1184,  and  aettlad  in  Leaboa  and  tbe  northweatwn 
cohier  of  Aaia  Miner.  They  were  followed  by  tho 
loniana  in  B.G.  1040,  who,  having  been  driven  from 
tbtit  abode  tm  the  Oorinthlan  Golf,  had  taken  refnge 
in  Attica,  whence  they  anrigratod  to  Aaia  Minor  and 
aettled  on  tbe  Lydian  coasL  Hw  sonthweatem  part 
of  tha  coast  of  Asia  Miner  was  abo  colontied  abont 
tha  saoie  period  by  Doriana.  Hie  number  of  Greek 
colonies,  ccmsidering  the  extent  of  tbe  mother  country, 
was  very  great;  and  tbe  readioesa  with  which  the 
Gredu  left  their  bmnea  to  setde  in  foreign  parts  forma 
a  characteristic  faature  hi  thefar  national  character.  In 
tbe  aevMttb  eentnry  bofbre  Christ  tbe  Grfeek  colonies 
look  another  direction :  Cvrene,  in  Africa,  wu  (bund- 
ed by  tbe  inhabitants  of  There,  and  the  coasts  of  Sici- 
ly and  tbe  soothem  part  of  Italy  became  atudded  with 
eo  many  Greek  cities,  that  it  acquired  tbe  surname 
of  tbe  Great;  or  Greater,  Greece. — Tbe  two  aUtea  of 
Greece  whieb  attained  the  gnMteat  hiatorieal  celebrity 
were  Sparta  and  Athena.  The  power  of  AUieas  wu 
of  later  growtii;- hot  Sparta  had,  fnm  dwtime  of  tha 
Dorian  cmqnest,  laksn  the  lead  anmig  tbe  Polopni-' 
nesian  states,  a  posMon  vriiich  die  maintained  by  the 
conqneet  of  the  fertile  ooostry  of  Messenia,  B.C.  688. 
Her  superiority  was  probably  ovring  to  the  oatote  ol 
her  political  inatitntiena,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
fixed  on  a  firm  basis  by  her  celeluated  lawgiver  Ly- 
emgaa,  B.O.  684.  At  tbe  head  of  the  pMi^  wars 
two  hafsditaty  chiefs,  but  their  power  vfaa  gnouy  Uaa 
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tol  ■  jMloai  uutoency.  Har  tmritoriH  wwa 
•bo  inciMifid  by  the  eonqoMt  of  TagM  in  Areadw. 
Athna  ndr  raaa  to  inporUnee  in  tha  cantary  prece- 
tha  Insr^u  waca ;  but  ercD  in  tfaia  period  her 
power  waa  not  more  tiia  a  match  for  tlie  little  atalaa 
of  Magarii  and  ^gtna.  llm  city  waa  long  baraaaed 
by  intsatina  comnotiona  tUl  the  tiaae  of  fiWon,  B.C. 
8H,  iriw  waa  choaan  by  hia  fattn^ddxena  to  ftana 
a  new  eooatitotion  aad  a.  new  code  of  bnra,  to  wUdi 
ua:h  of  the  fntara  gnatncaa  of  Athena  nraat  be  aa- 
eribed.  We  bavo  nvaady  eeen  that  the  kmgly  form 
of  goveroment  waa  pienlent  in  tbe  Heioio  Age.  Bot, 
during  tbe  periM  Uwt  elapaed  between  tbe  Trojan 
war  and  the  Penian  invasioD,  beredHary  political  pow* 
ei  was  aboliifaed  in  almost  all  tbe  Greek  atatea,  with 
the  exception  of  Sparta,  and  a  republican  ibrm  of 
flornnniant  aatabmbed  in  tta  atead.  la  atndytaw 
the  hiatoiy  of  the  Oraeka,  we  moat  bear  in  nmd 
that  aim  oat  ercty  city  formed  an  independent  atate, 
and  tbat,  with  tbe  exeaptton  of  Athens  and  Spana, 
which  exacted  obedtence  from  the  other  town*  of  At- 
tin  and  Lacooia  respectiTely,  there  was  hardly  any 
atate  which  ponaaaed  mne  tiMa  a  few  oiiloa  of  terri- 
U17.  Ftaqnsnt  wan  botwom  each  oriwr  were  the 
almoat  unavoidable  oonaaqvenea  of  the  axiatence  of 
a*  many  smsU  atatea  nearly  eqnal  in  power.  Tbe 
evila  which  arose  from  this  atale  of  things  were  partly 
remedied  by  tiie  influence  of  the  Amphic^onie  conii- 
eil,  and  by  tha  religioas  ganwa  and  festtTala  which 
were  held  at  atatad  parioda  in  difietent  parts  of  <3teeee, 
and  daring  the  cdwHration  of  wbkBbno  waia  were  eai^ 
ried  on.  In  the  sixth  century  befim  the  Christian 
era  Greece  npidly  adranced  in  knowledge  and  clTili- 
uUon.  Litersture  and  the  fine  arts  wwre  already  col* 
ti?ated  in  Athena  nnder  the  anspicea  of  Piaistratns 
and  his  sons ;  and  the  prodoets  of  remote  countries 
«*are  introdnced  into  Greece  by  tbe  merchants  of  Cor- 
mA  and  JEpm. 

>.  From  the  CemmateanaU  of  tJu  Pcrtiau  Wart  to  the 
Duth  ofPhil^  of  Maaimt,  B.C.  336. 

Thia  was  the  most  splendid  period  of  Grecian  hiato- 
f.  Tbe  Greeks,  in  their  resistance  to  the  Persians, 
ind  the  part  they  took  in  the  burning  of  Sardis,  B.C. 
499,  drew  upon  them  the  venffesnce  of  Dariua.  After 
dw  ledoction  of  tbe  Asiatic  Oreeka,  a  Persian  army 
waa  aent  into  Attica,  bat  waa  entinly  defisated  at 
Marathon,  B.C.  490, the  Atbaniana  nnder  Hihia- 
daa.  Ten  yeara  ilterwanl  the  whole  power  of  the 
Pernan  empire  waa  directed  aninst  Greece ;  an  im- 
mense army,  led  in  person  by  Xerxes,  advanced  as  fkr 
aa  At^a,  and  received  the  submission  of  simost  all 
the  Grecian  states,  vrith  the  exeaptim  of  Athens  and 
SpaiU.  B«  this  ei^MditioB  also  failed ;  the  Penian 
fleet  waa  destroyed  in  Ibe  battles  of  Attemtsiom  and 
Salamte ;  and  the  land  forces  wen  entirely  defeated 
m  the  following  year,  B.C.  479,  at  Plstwa  in  Bootis. 
Sparta  bad,  previous  to  the  Peraisn  invasion,  bean 
ngarM  by  tbe  other  Greeks  as  the  first  power  in 
(^eece,  and  accordingly  ahe  obuined  the  supreme 
commBiid  of  the  amy  and  fleet  in  the  Peraian  war. 
But,  during  the  eonrae  of  this  war,  the  Athenians  had 
'  nulo  sieater  sscrificee  and  had  ahown  a  greater  de- 
nse of  counge  and  patriotism.  Aflor  the  battle  of 
Plst«a  a  confederacy  was  formed  by  the  Grecian 
lUtes  fn  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Persiana. 
Sparta  was  at  first  placed  at  the  bead  of  it ;  bat  the 
allies,  disgusted  with  tbe  tyranny  of  Pansaniaa,  the 
Stoartan  commander,  gave  ^  aapremacy  to  Athena. 
11m  allies,  who  consiKad  ttf  the  innabitUite  irf'tbelal- 
anda  and  coasts  of  tha  .A)gmn  Set.  were  to  fnmiah  eon- 
Iribntiona  in  money  and  ships;  and  the  delicate  task  of 
•aaaasing  the  amount  which  each  state  was  to  pay  wAa 
aaau:nea  to  Ariatides.  The  yearly  contribution  wu 
seUted  at  460  talflots,  aboot  9480,600,  and  Deles  was 
thosec  as  the  eommoa  treaanry.   Hie  Athenians,  aii> 


der  'Am  eoaunand  of  Cimon,  carried  on  the  war  vy 
oroualy,  defeated  tbe  I^ieian  deeta,  and  plondcretf 
tbe  maritime  provinces  of  Persian  empire.  Onii^ 
thia  period  tba  powerof  Athens  npidly  increased;  ahv 
possessed  a  socceasioo  of  distingoisbed  ststesmeii, 
Tbemistoclef,  Aristtdes,  Cinon,  am  Pericles,  who  aO 
cootribnted  to  tbe  advancement  of  ber  power,  Ukmi^ 
diAmng  in  their  political  viewa.  Her  maritime  great- 
nesa  waa  fonndea  by  lliemistoclea,  her  revenuea  wetc 
increaaed  by  Pericles,  and  her  geikeral  proqwri^,  in 
connexion  with  other  canaea,  tended  to  pvodoee  • 
grsater  degree  of  refinement  than  existed  in  at^  other 
part  of  Greece.  Litentnre  was  cultivated,  nd  the 
arte  of  architectore  and  aenlpture,  whidi  vrere  eofrioy 
ed  te  ornament  tbe  city  .were  eanied  tea  deoreeof  ex 
ceUenoe  that  has  nomr  ainee  been  soipaaaed.  Whie 
AAane  was  advaneng  m  powor,  Soarta  faHi  to  Bafai 
lain  «  war  against  theMeasenisBs,  vrho  uiia  ivrahed, 
and  were  iomed  by  a  great  mmber  irftiie  %iartan  elavoa 
(B.C.  464-IU).  Bot,  tben^gh  Sparta  made  no  eflRMte 
during  thia  period  to  restnin  tlw  Athenian  power,  i* 
waa  not  because  she  wsnted  the  will,  but  tbe  mesas. 
These,  however,  were  soon  furntahed  by  ths  Atbeni- 
aas  themselves,  who  began  to  trsst  the  allied  atataa 
witit  great  tynnny,  and  to  regard  Utem  aa  sgbjecta, 
not  aa  independent  states  in  alliance.  The  tribnte 
was  nised  from  400  to  600  Ulenta,  the  treasoiy  was 
removed  from  Delos  to  Athens,  and  the  decision 
of  all  imporUnt  soito  was  referred  .to  the  Atbeniu 
courts.  Wben  any  aute  withdrew  from  the  attianee^ 
ita  ettizena  wen  considered  by  tbe  Athenians  as  reb- 
els, and  immediately  reduced  to  sabjeetion.  The 
dependant  atatea,  anxious  to  dirow  off  tbe  Atheniaa 
deminiMt,  entreated  Uie  asuatanee  Sparta,  end 
thus,  in  conjanction  widi  other  causes,  aroae  the  wn 
between  Sparu  and  Atiiens,  which  lasted  for  twenty- 
seven  yean  (B.  C.  481-404),  and  ia  nsnally  known 
as  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  termfnated  by  agaic 
placing  Sparta  at  the  head  of  tbe  Grecian  states;. 
SoM  after  Hon  eonelnaion  of  ibN  war,  Sparta  eiw^ed 
in  a  contest  vrith  dw  Penian  empire^  wfaidi  Med 
from  B.C.  400  to  894.  Tbe  aplandid  wbtdi 
Agesilana,  the  Spartan  king,  ootahMd  over  the  PersiaH 
traops  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  manifest  wedness  of  tbe 
Persian  empire,  which  had  been  dready  ritown  by  the 
retreat  of  ttie  ten  dioaaand  Gteeka  from  the  bean  of 
the  Persian  empire,  appear  to  have  indoeed  AgcwWiw 
to  entertain  the  de^;n  of  overthrowing  the  Pmiaa 
monarchy ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  hia  natnw 
country  to  defend  it  aminat  a  powerful  confederal, 
which  had  been  formed  by  the  Corinthiana,  ThebatMr 
Argives,  Athenians,  and  llieBBaliana,  for  the  purpose 
of  utrowing  off  the  Spartan  dominion.  The  confedok 
ates  were  not,  however,  eneeeaM  to  dieir  atlsnflt ; 
and  ^  Spartan  anpremaey  vraa  agsre  aeenred  Mr  a 
brief  period  by  a  general  peace,  made  B.C.  8S7,  oao* 
ally  known  by  the  name  of  Uie  peace  of  Antalcidas. 
Ten  yean  aftervrard  the  ruptnre  between  Thebes  and 
Sparta  began,  which  led  to  a  genen)  war  in  Greece, 
and  for  a  short  time  placed  Tli^ves  at  the  head  of  Ae 
Grecian  states.  The  greatneaa  of  Thebes  was  {Hinet- 
pally  owing  to  the  wiMmn  and  valoor  of  two  of  bar 
citinens,  PtitmiaM  tod  Bpamimiiidu.  After  llw 
death  of  Epanunondas  at  the  battle  of  Mantbea,  B.C. 
363,  Hiebea  again  aunk  to  ita  former  obseority.  Tbe 
Sputan  supremacy  was  however  destroyed  ty  th£ft 
war,  and  ber  power  still  mors  hnmbled*by  tbe  leaton- 
lion  of  Messenia  to  independence,  B.C.  869.  Pkmb 
tbe  conclusion  of  this  war  to  tbe  reign  of  I^ilip  of 
Maeedon  Cheece  remahed  vrithent  any  ndiiw  paw^ 
er.  It  fa  only  neeessan  ben  to  mention  the  part 
which  Philip  took  in  the  oami  war,  iridch  us^ 
ed  ten  years  (B.C.  80(^-34«).  in  vririeh  he  BpMaMd 
aa  tha  defender  of  the  Ampbtctyonie  council,  and 
vriiich  terminated  by  the  conqoest  of  the  PbocisBO 
The  Athenians,  ni]{ed  on  by  DtmoadwDss,  mndeaatl 
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SSMM  With  the  Tbebaoa  for  toa  parpoM  of  miiting 
Philip ;  but  tbwr  dafcftt  mt  GbaronM^  B.C.  386.  se- 
ema  for  lb*  Macsdoaiao  king  tb«  npmoMej  of 
Qtmco.  In  tho  Mine  veu  t  congreM  of  Greeitn 
■Utoems  held  at  Cimnto,  in  which  Philip  wu  choeeo 
Mnarelianiao  of  the  Gredu  in  a  pnijoctea  war  aguost 
wm  PtniMt  ompin ;  but  hie  •■•■■Mnatioa  in  B.C.  836 
etaaed  Um  oBlaipdM  to  devoln  on  fau  MO  Aloaoder^ 

4.  nam  Ike  Aeeatum  of  Alexander  the  Gnat  lo  the 
Bomm  Ccnqiteit,  B.C.  146. 

Tho  emqaeato  of  Aleundei  Mieodod  tbo  Grecian 
mflnncw  omr  tho  groater  part  of  Aeia  weat  oi  the  In* 
dna.  After  bia  death  the  domioion  of  the  fiaat  ww 
eeotaated  by  his  genarali,  and  two  powerful  ompirea 
ware  permanently  eatabliahed ;  that  of  tba  Ftolemiea 
ID  Ggfpt  and  the  Seleueida  in  Syria.  The  dominioDB 
of  the  auly  Syrian  king*  onbracad  the  gnater  part  of 
weatam  Ajda;  but  tbeir  ampiie  was  aoon  dinded  into 
niiaua  indmadant  kiDgdoaia,  aoch  aa  that  oT  Bactria, 
PUgamas*  «e.,  in  all  of  which  the  Greek  language 
was  Mfokea,  not  merely  at  court,  but  to  «  coostdera- 
bla  exient  in  the  cities.  From  the  death  of  Alexander 
to  tba  Roman  eooqueat,  Macedon  remained  the  mliog 
poarac  in  Greaea.  Tbe  i£tolian  and  Achaan  leaguee 
ware  fbcnad^  tba  fimnar  B.C.  S84,  tba  latter  B.C. 
181,  for  the  pnrposa  of  reeisUng  tba  Macedonian 
idam.  Maeowmia  was  eonqneiea  the  Romans 
B.C.  197,  Bod  the  Greek  autea  declared  ind^ndent. 
This,  bowerer,  was  merely  nominal ;  tbey  only  ex- 
cbanaed  the  mie  of  the  Macedonian  Icings  for  that  of 
dM  Hfwoan  people ;  and  in  B.C.  146,  Greece  was  re- 
doc  ad  to  the  fonn  of  a  Roman  province,  called  Achaia, 
Ibongfa  certain  cities,  auch  as  Athens,  Deli^,  du., 
wan  allow^  to  bare  tbe  rank  of  free  towns.  Tbe 
hiatorr  of  Greece,  from  tfaia  period,  fonns  part  of  the 
Roman  empire.  It  waa  overrun'  by  the  Goths  in  I 
A.D.  M7.  and  again  in  A.D.  39S,  under  Alaric;  and, 
a&er  being  occopied  by  the  Crusaders  and  Veueliaos, 
at  last  fell  into  ihs  handa  of  the  Turks,  on  the  con- 
yast  of  Constantinople ;  from  whom,  with  the  excep- 
tma  of  Maeodooia,  Theasalv,  and  Epunw,  it  ia  now 
tgua  liberatad.  U*.  Kiwd.,  nL  12,  p.  4S8, 

■LLB,  a  daughter  of  Atbamaa  and  Nepbele,  eister 
lo  Phnxna.  She  and  her  brother  Phrixus,  in  order 
to  aToid  tbe  cmel  persecution  of  their  stepmother  Ino, 
Had  bam  Tbesaaly  on  the  back  of  a  golden  fleeced  ram, 
which  Uaanorted  them  through  toe  air.  Thay  pra- 
caeded  aaMy  till  tbey  came  to  tba  eaa  between  the 

SouHHUoiy  of  Sigsum  and  the  Cbenonese,  into  which 
elle  fell,  and  it  waa  named  from  her  Hellespontns 
{HtlW*  Sea).  Phrixua  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Col- 
chis. (Fid.  Aihamas,  Argonauts,  Pbrizoa.)  Tbe 
tMab  of  Helle  waa  placed,  accoiding  to  Herodotus,  on 
the  afaoras  of  the  Cbecsooeaa,  near  Caidia.  {Htroi.^ 
7.S8.) 

Hbllbh,  tbe  fabled  aon  of  Benealion  and  Pyrrba, 
and  inogenilor  of  the  Hellenic  race.  (Fid.  Hellas,  ^ 
1,  IKetory  of  Greece,  from  the  earliett  timet  lo  the 
Trman  war.) 

HsLLiMns  (*EAA);i>ef),  the  general  name  of  the  Gre- 
aian  nee.  It  waa  first  borne  by  the  tribes  that  came 
in  from  tba  north,  at  aa  early  period,  and  CTentaall^ 
ifaead  ibemsaUes  over  tbe  whole  of  Greaea.  Then 
ii^inat  seat  was,  according  to  Ariitotle  (Jtfeteor.,  1, 
14X  near  Dodona,  in  Epims ;  bat  they  fint  appeared 
mlbe  Boath  of  Tbesaaly,  aboot  B.C.  1384,  according 
to  the  common  cbrwiology.  (Kid.  Hellaa,  f  1,  Hie- 
tmy  ef  Oruetffron  the  tarUest  tkmee  to  Ae  TVo^'on 
MV.) 

HnLLBaroirrDa,iKnr  tbe  DwiaaeUeM,  a  narrow  etrait 
batwean  Aaiaand  Eniopa,  near  tbe  Propontia,  which  re- 
caiTad  ke  name,  it  is  said,  from  Helle,  who  was  drown- 1 
■d  than  m  bar  vmage  to  Colchis.   {VU.  Helle.)  Its 
■odanmaMatrf^wapeUaa  iaanppoaed  to  come  from 


tbe  ancient  Dardania  in  iit  vicinity.  Homer's  epithe* 
of  irilortir,  "^road,"  applied  to  so  narrow  a  atraii  (H 
7,  86.— Compare  11.,  17,  432.— Od.,  24,  88.— JE» 
ekifL,  Fere.,  880),  has  given  rise  to  much  discnssion, 
and  ia  one  of  dioae  points  which  have  a  bearing  an  the 
lonff-agiuted  question  reapecting  tbe  site  m  Troy. 
HoShooae  nndertakes  to  explain  the  aeemiiw  incon- 
siaiency  of  Homer's  term,  by  showing  that  the  Hat 
lea{Ciint  should  be  considered  as  extetding  down  ta 
the  pronumtory  of  Leetnm,  tbe  northern  booi>dary  of 
^lia,  and  that  the  whole  line  of  coaat  to  this  point 
from  AbnUia,  waa  conndared  \a  Suabo  aa  being  tba 
dioraa  of  the  Hdleapont,  not  of  the  .£gean.  (Jour 
ney.  Let.  42.~yol.  S,  p.  S06,  eeqq..  Am.  ed.)  Tbe 
same  writer  observes,  with  l^azd  to  tba  breadth  of 
tbe  Hellespont,  that  it  nowhere  seems  to  be  leas  than 
a  mile  across ;  and  yet  tbe  ancient  meaanrements  give 
only  seven  stadia,  or  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  pa- 
cea.  Walpole,  on  the  other  hand,  as  cited  by  Cla^e 
{TrateU,  vd.  8,  y.  91,  n  notit.  Eng.  ed  ),  utigaa  to 
the  epithet  vXarv^  the  meaning  of  "salt,"  or  "In-acJe- 
uh,"  referring,  in  support  of  this  conjecture,  lo  Aris- 
totle {MeUoroL,  3,  Z.~Op.,  ed.  AmmA  riA.  1,  p.  666, 
D.  et  E.),  who  uses  it  three  times  in  this  sense,  and  to 
Hfl^cbius.  (Compare  Berod-,  S,  108,  and  Sekweigh., 
ed  lie.)  This,  however,  is  at  best  a  very  forced  ex- 
planation. 'Homer  appeare  to  eonaida  tbe  Hellnpont 
rather  aa  a  mightr  river  than  a  winding  arm  of  tba  sea ;  \ 
and  hence  irMrar,  <*  ^rood,"  beeomea  no  inai^nqsi- 
ate  term,  more  especially  if  we  take  into  tbe  connex- 
ion tbe  analo^us  epitiete  of  uya^poof  ("  rapidly-fiout^ 
ing"),  and  ajrttpav  ("  bmndJeet"),  which  are  else- 
where applied  by  him  to  the  same  Hellespont.  {21., 
3,  84fi. — R.,  84,  54fi.)  Casaubon,  in  his  commentary 
on  Atbensus,  addncea  llie  passage  quoted  above 
Walpole,  tMalher  with  one  or  two  others,  Ukawina 
from  ArisloUe,  in  favour  of  irAarvf  nieaning  "  $alt(^ 
and  a  critic  in  tbo  Edinbu^b  Review  (vol.  21,  p.  186), 
whom  Blomfield  quaintly  designates  as  "  censor  ^ ut- 
dam  eemidoctus,"  seeks  to  advocate  the  same  opinion. 
It  haa  few  if  any  advocates,  however,  at  tbe  present 
day.  (Conanlt  Biomf,  GUee.  td  J&eeh.,  Per*.,  880. 
— Soma  aeholara  aappoee,  diat  when  Htuner  apeaks  of 
iba  '*lm»d  Hellespont,"  be  actually  means  the  north* 
em  part  of  tbe  .£gean.  Thna,  Heyne  observes,  *<  Ho- 
mer always  jplacea  tbe  camp  va  the  Hellespont,  in  the 
more  extensive  signification  of  that  term,  as  meaning 
tbe  norlbam  part  of  the  £gua  Sea  {P.,  18, 160  ;  S4, 
846.~(M.,  S4,  88.— iZ.,  7, 86,  &c  ).  and  hence  aboold 
be  derived  the  explanation  of  the  e^tbeta  wXarvs  and 
avt'ipuv."  (Beechreib.,  der  Eh.  ton  Tro}M,  p.  250.> 
— Whether  the  denomination  Hellespont  was  derived 
from  'E7J^ac,  Greece  at  large  {Find.,  Pylh.,  7,  7.— 
Id.  Und.,  10,  28),  or  from  'EXA^,  the  province  or 
city  {Strab.,  431),  or  from  Helle,  according  to  the  popu- 
lar lagenfi  eattnot  now  be  aacertained. — Stephaniia  of 
Byzantium  (p.  S8S,  <d.  Berket)  says  the  earlier  name 
of  the  Hellespont  was  the  Boiyslhenes  (BopvoOVviir). 
(Compare  Ruter,  Yorkalle,  p.  174.)  Perhaps  a  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  aubject  would  lead  to  tbe  c(hi< 
elusion,  that  Homer  gives  the  name  of  Hellespont  to 
the  whole  Propontis.  (ClaeeietU  Jcnmel,  vol.  It,  p. 
64.) — Tbe  Hellespont  is  celebrated  for  the  love  and 
death  of  Leander.  ( Yid.  Hero,  and  Leander,  and  the 
romarka  under  the  latter  article).  It  ia  famed  also  foi 
the  bri^  of  boau  which  Xeixea  built  over  it  wher 
he  invaMd  Greece.  ( Yid.  remarks  oi;der  the  article 
AUdos,  I.) 

HkllopIa,  a  district  of  Eubcea,  in  which  Histiws 
was  situated.  (Strab., 445. — Compare  Hcrodot.,8, 23.'. 

HxLdxcs,  I.  a  river  of  Sicily,  near  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  tiw  island,  now  the  Atiao.  It  ia  mentioa 
ed  by  several  of  the  ancioit  poets,  on  account  tba 
remarkably  fertile  country  through  which  it  flowa 
{Yirg.,  JEn.,  8,  6b9.—Ovid,  Faet.,  4,  487,  &c.)  Si' 
ine  Itaiieas  (14>  370)  gives  it  the  epithet  r  f  eiaxnoeut 
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rtlAiriiig  eitber  to  tbe  nom  of  Its  w»ten  in  tbe  uaam- 
mt  cavernB  fonnd  alone  ita  banka,  or  to  the  Unaeau 
occaaionod  hy  ita  innndationa  of  Um  neighbourfaood. 
{MaiouTt,  GtMT.,  vol.  10,  pt.  3.  p.  340.)— II.  A  town 
•fSietly.DMrttw  mouth  of  tbe  rim  Heloroa.  {8t^ 
Bgt.,  9.  V.  "KUipOf.)  VMof  apeakt  of  it,  howvrar,  as 
a  macs  eaatle  or  fortifiad  post,  iritb  a  good  fishery  at- 
ticWwi  to  iL  But  it  waa,  in  truth,  a  verj  ancient  citf, 
and  vwj  probaUy  a  {dace  of  some  importance  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Greeks.  The  adjaceot  contitiy  was 
taijr  fertile  and  beautifaJ.  Hence  Orid  {I.  c.)  apeaka 
0f  tbe  "  HokMritn  Tempe,"  and  Diodcnia  Sieakw  (13, 
19)  of  the  'E;iup(Ov  mOioP,  "  Helorian  plaio."  Com- 
raia  also  Virgil  {L  c.\  Preunngiu  wamm  attgnatUu 
aehri."  The  remama  o!  tma  ei^  are  oallM  Muri 
Ued. 

Hblos,  I.  a  town  of  Laeonia,  on  the  left  bank  of  Xht 
Eatotaa,  and  not  far  from  the  nioalb  of  that  rim.  It 
ma  aaid  to  have  owed  ita  origin  to  Hriiua,  tbe  sod  of 
Peieeas.  The  inhabiiaau  or  tbia  town,  havii^  re- 
volted againat  the  Donans  and  Heraclids,  were  re- 
duced to  slavery,  and  called  Helots,  which  name  was 
afterward  extended  lo  tbe  varioaa  people  who  were 
held  in  bondage  by  tbe  Spartans.  {Ptauan.,  8,  80.) 
£pborn>,  as  cited  by  Strsbo  (364),  makes  Agis  to  bave 
reduced  the  Helota  lo  snbjection ;  but  Pausanias  (8, 
%)  speaka  of  a  much  latw  ndnetion  of  tbe  place.  To 
raeoneile  the  atatameiits  of  tbeaa  two  writers,  we  mast 
aoppoae,  that,  at  the  aubjngation  of  Heloa  by  Agia, 
^ut  SOO  yeara  before,  some  of  the  inhabitants  Had 
been  BoSined  to  remain,  and  tha#at  the  time  mention- 
ed by  Pausanias,  Uiey  were  finally  destroyed  or  re- 
moved. Heloa  itself  remained  to  the  time  of  Thu- 
(Tdides  (4,  M)  and  of  Xenophon  {Hut.  Gr.,  6,  S,  82) : 
periiapa  a  fbrtoess  on  the  coast.  (Ch'uron,  Faati  Hd- 
Umny  3i  ed.,  p.  405,  noU  x.)  Polybins  says  (5,  19, 
B;  SO,  12),  that  Uie  district  of  H^os  was  the  moat 
sstaEsive  and  fertile  part  of  Laconit ;  hot  the  coast 
was  marshy.  In  StAbo's  time  Helos  waa  only  a  village, 
and  some  veara  later  Paosanias  Informs  na  it  was  in 
nina.  In  Lapie'a  map  the  vestiges  of  Helos  are  placed 
at  TnA',  aboot  five  milas  from  tbe  Eurotas,  and  Sir 
W.  QtM  obeervee  that  the  manA  of  Helos  ia  to  tbe 
aaat  of  the  mootb  of  that  rim.  (Oca's  Jlin.  of  the 
Morea,  p.  S88.— Oamer*s  Aneunt  Oreeee,  v(d.  9,  p. 
198,  Meqq.) 

HtLOTA  (EUun»),  and  Hblotkb  (ElXurti),  tbe 
Helots  or  bondamen  of  tbe  Spartans.  The  common 
account,  obserres  Miilier  (DvrwmM,  vol.  S,  p.  30,  Eitg. 
frons.— Vol.  S,  p.  33,  Oernum  v>ork),  of  the  origin  of 
thu  class  Is,  tint  the  inbabttants  of  me  maritime  town  : 
of  HeloB  were  reduced  by  Sparta  to  tl^  state  of  deg- 
radation, after  an  insarrcction  against  tbe  Dorians  al- 
ready established  in  power.  This  explanation,  how- 
over,  rests  merely  on  an  etymology,  and  that  by  no 
means  probable,  since  such  a  Gentile  name  as  EIAuf 
(wfateh  seems  to  be  the  more  ancient  form)  cannot  by 
any  method  of  formation  have  been  derived  from  'EAof. 
Tbe  word  ECU>f  is  probably  a  derhratire  from  'KA«  in 
apassive  Bonae,  and  consequently  means  "  a  prisoatr." 
This  derivation  was  known  in  ancient  times.  (Com- 
pan^  Sehol.,  Plat.,  Alcib.,  I,  p.  78,  and  Lennep,  Ety- 
mol.,  p.  357.)  PeriiBps  the  word  signifies  those  who 
were  taken  aflei  having  resisted  to  aa  nttermoat.  It 
appears  to  me,  however,  that  they  were  an  aboriginal 
race,  which  was  SQbdtied  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
which  immediately  passed  over  aa  slaves  to  the  Doric 
conquerors.  In  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  He- 
lots, we  will  consider  their  political  rights  and  their 
personal  treatment  under  different  heads,  thouffh  in  fact 
tbe  two  subjects  are  very  nearly  connected,  ^e  first 
were  doubtless  exactly  defined  by  law  and  custom, 
though  the  expressions  made  use  of  by  ancient  authors 
are  frequently  vague  and  ambiguona.  "  They  were," 
lays  Ephonis  (ap.  Strab.,  365),  in  a  certain  point  of 
view,  public  slavea.  The'r  noasesBor  could  nettber 
000 


Ubetala  them,  nor  salt  them  beyond  the  border  a." 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  tbey  were  considand 
belonging  properly  to  the  atate,  which  to  a  ceitun 
grao  permitted  utem  to  be  possevsed  by,  and  ■ppoi'- 
tioma  tbem  out  to.  individuslB,  reserving  to  itadf  die 
powisr  enfranchising  them.  But  to  sell  tham  out  of 
thecountrywBSDOtinthepowsrevsnoftbesUttt;  and. 
to  tbe  best  of  our  kixmledge,  aneh  an  event  mvw  oc- 
curred. It  is,  upon  tbe  whole,  most  probable,  that  in- 
dividuals hsd  no  power  to  sell  them  at  all,  aa  tbey  ie- 
longed  chiefly  to  the  landed  property,  and  tins  was  on 
alienable.  On  thaoo  laAda  tb^  had  caiuin  fixed  dwell 
ings  of  tbeir  own,  aitd  pankanr  aarvieae  and  psymeaite 
were  preeeribed  to  them.  Tliey  paid  as  rent  a  fixed 
meaaore  of  com ;  not,  however,  tike  the  Perkeei,  lo 
the  state,  but  to  tbeir  msaten.  As  this  qaancifrf  hnd 
been  defiaitively  settled  at  a  very  eariy  period  (to  raiae 
the  amount  being  fortHdden  nndw  boavy  inpracatifNiaX 
Am  Helou  wne  tbe  pnaons  who  peanted  by  m  good, 
and  lost  by  a  bad,  harvest,  niiieh  noat  have  bean  tm 
diem  an  encoaragement  to  industry  and  good  hasband- 
ly  ;  a  motive  wnich  wonU  have  bean  wantinig  if  tbe 

Eflt  and  loas  had  merely  affected  tbe  landloitis.  And 
this  means,  aa  is  proved  by  the  acconnta  respecting 
Spartan  agriculture,  a  careful  management  of  the 
cnltivation  of  tbe  soil  waa  kept  up.  By  mAfia  of  tbe 
rich  produce  of  the  lands,  aiM  in  put  by  plunder  ob- 
uined  in  war,  tbt^  eolleeted  a  considerable  {wnpo^ 
to  tbe  ^inment  of  wbieb  almost  aveiy  tecmam  waa 
cloeed  to  the  Spartans.  Tbe  cultivation  of  Iba  land, 
however,  wsb  not  the  only  dnty  of  the  Helota ;  tbey 
also  attended  upon  iheir  maaters  at  tbe  public  meals, 
who,  according  to  the  Laeednmonian  principle  of  a 
commnnitT  of  propertv,  mutually  lent  them  to  one  an- 
other. {Xeit.;  &».  Lae.,  8,  S.—ATi»M.,  Pol.,  %  X, 
5.)  A  large  number  of  tbem  waa  also  employed  l;^ 
the  ataU  in  public  works.  In  tbe  field  tbe  Helola  nev^ 
er  served  sa  Hoplita,  except  in  extnndinarv  caaee , 
and  then  it  waa  toe  general  practice  afterwaro  to  ffive 
them  their  lib^y.  (Compare  TImej/d.,  7,  19,  aiS  A, 
80.)  On  other  occasions  tbey  attoided  tbe  xagalai 
atmj  as  ligfataimed  troopa  (AtlUiOi  tnd  that  tbeii 
nombera  were  vary  conaideraUa  may  be  seen  (rora 
the  battle  of  Platna,  in  which  5000  Spattaus  wara 
attended  by  86,000  Helots.  Although  they  did  not 
ahare  tbe  honour  of  the  heaTT-amra  soldiers,  tbey 
were  in  tnm  exposed  to  a  less  degree  of  danger.  Fw, 
while  tbe  former,  in  close  mnk,  received  the  onset  ol 
the  enemy  with  spear  and  shield,  the  Helola,  armed 
only  with  tbeir  sling  and  javelin,  were  in  a  mMnent 
either  before  or  befaind  the  ranks,  aa  l^rtms  aociismte> 

S'  describes  the  relative  duties  of  tbe  light-armad  aol- 
ier  {yv/tvTK)  uid  the  Hoptite.  Sparta,  in  ber  better 
days,  is  never  recorded  to  have  nnnecedfiarily  sacrificed 
the  lives  of  ber  Helots.  A  certain  number  of  them 
was  allotted  to  each  Sparten  {Herodot.,  9,  2S.—Tku- 
cyd.,  3,  8) ;  at  the  battle  of  Plattm  this  number  waa 
aevan.  Those  who  were  aaaigned  to  a  ringje  maa- 
ter  vren  probably  called  iftnlTTopes.  Of  tbeaa,  how- 
ever, one  in  particular  was  the  tenant  {■&epainw)  ef 
his  master,  as  in  the  story  of  the  blind  Spartan,  who 
was  conducted  by  his  Helot  into  the  thickest  of  tiie 
battle  of  Tliennopylie,  and,  while  the  latter  fled,  foO 
with  the  other  heroes.  (Herod.,  7,  S29.)  It  appean 
that  the  other  Helota  wen  m  the  field  placed  more  im- 
mediately rnder  the  command  of  the  king  ttan  die  rest 
of  tbe  army.  (Herod.,  6,80  el  81.)  In  the  fleet  tbey 
composed  the  large  masa  of  the  sailora  (X«n.,  HuL 
Or.,  7,  I,  IS),  in  which  service  at  Athens  the  inforior 
citizens  and  slaves  were  employed.  It  is  a  matter  of 
much  greater  difficulty  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  tin 
treatment  of  the  Helots,  and  of  their  manner  of  life  ; 
for  the  rhetorical  ^irit  with  wbidi  later  hiatorians  have 
embellished  their  phitsnthropic  views,  joined  to  oat 
own  ignorance,  baa  been  productive  of  mneh  conAiaini 
and  miacooeeptioa    Mtidq  of  Prieite.  m  his  ioimbc* 
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MMMBmn  wu,  drew  »  rety  d4rk  pititore  of 
WU,  tai  wdea Toured  tt  the  end  to  roow  the  feeU 
fpofiua  feedm  hy  m  ^eienptioa  of  the  fata  which 
w  cocMjuered  guderwent. '  "  The  Helou,"  sayi  be 
(V-Atkau,  14,  p.  057,  A},*>jp«rfbm  for  tbeSfMilaiu 
'^vj  igDomiDioiia  eervice.   Th^  aie  campeUed  to 
'•w  »  cap  of  dw*>  ekia  (jcw$),  to  hare  a  covering  of 
*Mp*B  mkia  (dt^Ajpa),  uid  are  seveiely  beaten  everf 
without  having  committed  any  fault,  in  order  that 
ntaj  never  forget  they  ere  slave*.    In  addition  to 
^l^tboae  among  them  whc>,  either  by  their  atatore 
*  Midr  baanty,  rtiae  themtelTea  abore  the  coodilioa 
an  eondenmed  to  death,  and  the  maeten 
^  do  not  destroy  the  most  manly  of  them  are  liable 
^  T^niduient.'*   The  partiality  and  ignorance  of  ibis 
ire  evidmt  from  bia  very  Arst  statement.  The 
ntaota  voie  the  leathem  cap  with  a  broad  band,  and 
w  coferiog  of  sheep'a  akin,  dmply  because  it  was  the 
BivinildtMiof  lh«  oativea,  wbicl^  moreover,  the  Ar- 
WUM  bd  retained  from  ancient  osago.  (SopkBcUt, 
Imiia,  ^.  Selul.,  Arittopk.,  or.  1303.— FaA^.,  ad 
Tliexrk.  AioHuz.,  p.  946.)   Laertea.  tbe  fttbei  of 
ClTms,  when  be  aesnmed  the  character  of  a  peaaant, 
a  iIm  represented  as  wearing  a  cap  of  goat's  akin. 

M,  330.)  The  truth  ia,  that  the  ancienu  made 
a  diatinction  between  town  and  country  costume. 
Hence,  nben  tbo  tyrants  of  Sioyon  wished  to  accoslom 
the  tmenployed  people,  whose  noBibera  they  dreaded, 
io  a  country  life,  ther  breed  them  to  west  tbe  Jwr- 
waini,  which  bad  Dndemeatb  a  lining  of  fnr.  {PoOiux, 
7, 4, 68.)  llins  also  Theogaie  deecribes  the  country- 
men of  Megara  as  clothed  with  dressed  skins,  and 
dwelliog  srcrand  the  town  like  frightened  deer.  The 
diphlbem  of  the  HelMa,  therefore,  aignified  nothing 
Bon  hamaiatiiy  and  deniding  titan  their  employment 
b  agrienltaial  hbonr.  Now,  amee  Myron  purpoaely 
■iifBpKBtnted  this  circumstance,  it  ia  very  [oobable 
that  hi*  ether  objectiona  are  founded  in  error ;  nor  can 
■Hnpceseotations  of  this  political  state,  which  was 
unknown  to  the  later  Greeks,  and  particularly  to  vrri* 
lets,  have  been  uncommon.  Plntarcb.  for  example, 
nktas  that  the  Helota  were  compelled  to  intoxicate 
tbamsdrei)  aud  to  peHbrm  indecent  dancca,  as  a 
wining  to  tbe  Spartan  youth ;  but  common  sense  is 
Opposed  to  so  absurd  a  mode  of  education.  Is  it  pos- 
nme  ihat  the  Spartans  aboold  have  so  degraded  the 
EDcn  >«hoji  they  appointed  aa  tutor*  over  their  chit* 
dienl  Feinale  Helots  also  discharaed  the  office  of 
none  bi  the  royal  palaces,  and  doubtless  obtained  all 
the  slftetin  widi  which  Uie  attendasu  of  early  youth 
were  fiowmred  m  anciott  times.  -It  is,  however,  cer- 
tain that  the  IXiric  laws  did  not  tnod  servants  to  strict 
tenperuice ;  and  beacs  examples  of  drunkenness 
among  them  might  have  served  as  a  means  of  rocom- 
awnding  sobriety.  It  was  also  an  est^lisbed  regula- 
twn,  that  the  national  songs  and  dances  of  Sparta  were 
foiUddeo  to  tbe  Helots,  who,  on  the  othw  hand,  had 
■me  extnTagant  and  lasciviOBS  daneea  peeidiar  to 
thsmsdvea,  vniicb  may  hsve  giren  rise  to  the  above 
i^on.  But  are  we  not  labouring  in  vuo  to  soften  the 
bad  impression  of  M^noo's  account,  since  the  fearful 
«ord  en/fteia  ia  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  the  no- 
hsppf  fate  of  the  Helots  and  the  croelty  of  their  maV 
tsnl  By  this  word  is  generally  understood  a'etwse 
Ihs  Hdots,  annoallj  nndertaken  at  a  fixed  tima'by 
As  ymitli  (rf*  Sparta,  wbo  rilber  assaasiaated  them 
aight,  or  massacred  them  fomally  in  open  day,  in  or- 
der to  lessen  their  nnmben  and  weaken  their  povrer^ 
Isocrates  speaks  of  this  inatitution  in  a  very  confused 
vaimtx,  Bwl  from  mere  report.  Aristotle,  however, 
«  well  ss  Herselides  of  Pontns,  attribute  it  to  Lycur- 
A  vid  represent  it  aa  a  war  which  the  Ephori  Uiem- 
wlTCa,  OS  entering  upon  ^ir  yearly  ofBce,  proclaimed 
■gunrt  the  Helots.  Thns  it  was  a  regnlarly  legalized 
■uriare,  and  tbe  more  barbarous  as  its  penodieal  ar< 
>■!  Mdd  ho  fonseen  by  ita  pahajfj  victioia.  And 


ytA  vrere  not  these  Helota,  wbo  in  many  disttfcts  livetf 
entirely  alone,  aotted  by  despair  for  the  sake  of  oom- 
mon  protection,  and  did  they  not  every  year  kindle  • 
most  bloody  sod  determined  war  throogbout  the  whole 
of  I^conitl  S«cb  are  the  inextrieabw  difficulties  in 
which  we  are  involTed  by  giving  credit  to  tbe  received 
accounta  :  tbe  solution  of  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  tt 
be  found  ia  the  speech  of  Megillus  the  Spartan,  in  ttc 
laws  of  Plsto,  who  is  there  celebrating  the  manner  el 
inuring  bts  countrymen  to  hardabips.  "  There  ia  alee 
aoKMig  us,"  he  aaya,  "  what  ia  called  tbe  eryftem 
{Kpvirnia),  the  pain  of  undergoii^  wbieh  is  acatcdy 
oKdtble.  It  consists  in  going  buefoot  on  stones,  in 
enduring  the  privations  of  the  camp,  performiDE  me- 
nial offices  without  a  servant,  and  wandering  night  and 
day  throughout  the  whole  country."  The  same  is 
more  cleany  expreased  in  another  passage  (6,  p.  763, 
B.),  where  the  philosopher  settles,  that  in  hu  staU 
sijuy  agronomi  or  pbylarche  should  each  choose  twelve 
young  men  from  tbe  age  of  twen^-five  to  thirty,  and 
send  them  as  guards  in  saccession  tbioo^  the  several 
diatricta,  in  oraec  to  inspect  the  fortresses,  roads,  and 
public  buildings  in  tbe  country;  for  which  purpose 
tbey  should  bite  power  to  mi^  free  use  of  tbe 
slaves.  During  .this  time  they  were  to  lire  sparingly, 
to  minister  to  their  own  wants,  and  range  through  tbe 
whole  country  in  aims  without  inteanission,  both  in 
wiotw  and  summer.  Tbsae  pomaos  wsm  to beealled 
xpnrrof  or  tiyapav6(ut.  Can  it  ba  sojmosed  that  Pls- 
to would  have  here  osed  the  name  of  crypitui,  if  it 
signified  a  aecret  muider  of  the  Helots,  or,  rather,  if 
tl^re  were  not  an  exact  agreement  in  essentials  be- 
tween tbe  utstitution  which  he  pnqxised  and  that  in 
existence  at  Sparta,  although  the  latter  vras  pufasps 
one  of  greater  batdship  and  serad^l  Tbe  youth  of 
SparU  vrate  also  sent  out  uodsrcwtain  oflkeis,  partly 
for  the  porpose  of  training  them  to  haidsbipo,  partly  ot 
inspecting  the  territory  of  Spaita,  which  was  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  who  kept,  we  may  auppoeo,  a 
strict  watch  upon  tha  Helots,  wbo,  living  by  them> 
aelvea,  and  entirely  separated  litom  th4ir  mastns,  most 
have  been  for  that  leaoon  mors  loannidable  to  Sparta. 
We  most  allow  that  0|^«asi0D  and  aern^  wen  not 
sufficiently  provided  against ;  only  tbe  aim  of  tbe  coa- 
tom  was  vrboUy  different ;  though  perhaps  it  was  reck- 
oned by  Thucydides  {4,  60)  amo^  those  institutions 
which,  as  be  says,  were  established  for  tbe  purpose  ol 
keeping  a  wstch  over  the  Helots.  It  is  hsrdly  neces- 
sary to  renuric,  that  this  eetaUiabed  institntiiHi  of  the 
crypteia  was  in  no  wsy  connected  widi  those  measures 
to  which  Sparta  tfaougbt  herself  compelled  in  hazard- 
ous circumstancee  to  resort.  Thueydidee  leaves  us 
to  guess  the  late  of  tbe  2000  Helota,  who,  alter  hav- 
ing been  destined  for  the  field,  suddenly  disappeared. 
It  was  the  corse  of  this  bondsge  (which  Plato  terms 
the  hardest  in  Greece),  that  tbe  daves  abandoned  their 
masters  when  they  stood  in  gieateet  need  of  their  aa- 
aiataoee;  and  hence  the  Spvtaos  were  efeneon^elled 
to  stipulstfl  in  treaties  finr  aid  egabat  their  own  nl>- 
jects.  (Tkucyd.,  1,  IIS.—U.,  5, 14.— Compare  j4rif- 
tot.fPol.,  2,  6,  2).~A  more  favourable  side  of  tbe 
Spartan  system  of  bondage  is,  that  a  legal  way  to  lib- 
erty and  citiiensbip  stood  open  to  the  Helots.  The 
many  intermediate  steps  seem  to  prove  the  ezieleRce 
of  a  regnlar  mode  of  tnoeitioii  mun  tbe  one  laok  to 
Mother.  The  Helots  «dio  were  esteemed  wnthyoi 
an  especial  ccmfideace  were  called  &pystoi ;  the  i^nt 
were  probably  r^eaaed  from  all  service.  The  deonoff' 
tavaSrai,  wbo  eoved  in  the  fleets,  resembled  pn^ie- 
bly  the  freedmen  of  Attica,  who  were  called  the  otU- 
dweUert  (ol  x'fk  cUovvtv)-  When  they  received 
their  liber^,  they  also  obtaiiwd  permission  to  dweS 
where  they  wished  (Tftwytl.,  6,  Si.—U.,  4,  80),  »nC 
probably,  at  the  eame  time,  a  pmtion  of  land  was  |,|BDt 
ed  tbem  without  tbe  lot  of  their  former  masters  Ai 
ter  ther  bad  bem  in  possession  of  lib^y  fot  en 
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time,  t>  jy  tppeu  to  han  been  ctJlsd  Neodamoie* 
{TImxyd.,  7,  68),  the  Dumber  of  whom  soon  came 
oear  to  tb&t  of  the  citizena.  (FAit.,  ViL  Agea.,  6.) 
Hie  MotAonea  or  Motkaee*  wen  Halota,  w£>,  being 
fanrnght  up  (ogethw  with  the  yoang  Spertaoi,  obtBined 
fteeiwin  without  the  rigbte  <rf  cHneiwhip.  (jf  Abfunw, 
p.  871  £.)— The  namber  of  the  Helots  may  be 
riettfRnined  with  sufficient  accuracT  from  the  aecount 
of  the  atmj  at  PUtaa.  We  find  loat  there  were  pres- 
ent in  this  battle  6000  SparUns,  36,000  Hetote,  and 
10,000  Peiioeci.  The  whole  number  of  SpertanaUiat 
bora  arma  amounted  on  another  oeeieioB  to  8000, 
which,  according  to  the  same  proportion,  woald  give 
60,000  for  the  number  of  Helots  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  and  for  the  whole  popnlation  about  334,000.  It, 
then,  the  sUte  of  Sparta  poaaessed  9000  lou  (xX^pot), 
there  were  twenty  mate  nelola  to  each,  and  there  re- 
mained 44,000  for  the  awvice  of  the  state  and  of  in- 
dlTidoala.  {Midler,  DanaiUj  vd.  %  p.  30,  Mff Em^. 
trmu.-^^\.  S,  p.  33,  Qerman  work.) 

HbltbtIi,  a  nation  of  Oaol,  eonqnwed  bjr  Cvsar. 
Their  country  is  generally  supposed  to  have  answered 
to  modem  &pitxerUmd!  but  ancient  Helvetia  was  of 
less  extent  than  modem  Smtxerland,  being  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Rhenus  and  Lacus  Brigantinns, 
or  Lake  ^  CamtUma;  on  the  south  by  theRhodanua 
and  the  Lac  as  Lemanns,  at  Lakt  of  Gmtva ;  and  on 
tbewestby  MonsJuia.  (Cos.,  B,  O.,  l,dcc.— Taof., 
Wat.,  1,  67ef  69.) 

HsltIi,  a  people  of  Gaul,  north  of  the  Arecomici, 
on  the  western  t»nk  of  the  Rhodanns.  The  monntaio 
range  of  Cebenna  (Cewmws)  separated  them  from  the 
Arvemi.  Their  territoiy  answers  u>  what  is  now  the 
Diocese  of  Vigier*,  and  somo  tiaeea  of  their  capital, 
Alba  Angnata,  exist  at  the  wesuit  day  in  the  Tillage 
•f  ^a.  (C(M.,  B.  O.,  7,  7,  aeff.—Lemain,  hid. 
Geogr.,  ad  Caa.,  a.  e.) 

Henbti,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia,  alons  the  coast 
af  the  Euzine,  of-  whom  thwe  was  an  old  tradition 
that  they  had  migrated  to  the  north  of  Italy,  near  the 
nouthe  of  the  Padas  or  Po,  where  they  became  tlw 
OnefathecsoftbeVeneti.  (Seyim.,  Ch.,  t.  986,  atf. 
—Strab.,  S43.— I'd.,  600.)  VirEtl  makes  Anteoor  to 
have  led  the  colony  from  Aaia,  alter  the  destraction  of 
Trt^,  and  to  have  settled  near  the  little  river  'nmaTus, 
which  6ows  toto  the  head  waters  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
whole  legend,  however,  is  purely  fabulous.  The  He- 
neti  never  came  to  Ita^,  arid  mo  Veneti  in  the  latter 
coantry  were  of  doiiImiii,  perhaps  German,  deecent. 
(Fiid.  VeDstL)  The  whole  qoeation  leqiectiog  the 
Heneti  is  diwusaed  by  Heyne.  (£reiir«.,  «d  i&i.,  1, 
ZlZ.—Excura.,  vii.,  ie  Timav.  fiav.) 

HtNidoHi,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  near  CoU 
chia,  who  were  said  to  have  been  descended  from 
Amphytus  and  Telcbius,  the  chsrioteera  i^loroi)  of 

Castor  and  PoUuz.   (tfWii,  1, 19.— i(t.,6,5  Sink., 

490.)  His  accoont  is,  of  course,  a  mere  fable,  ari- 
sing out  of  some  accidental  resemblance  between  the 
true  name  of  this  people  and  the  Greek  term  ^h^oi. 
The  Heniochi  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers  aa 
bold  and  skilful  pirates.  {Plin.,  6,  t.—MeU,  I.  c— 
VelL  Palere.,  3, 40— Amm.  MarceU.,  33, 16.— Sniiii., 
c.  15.) 

HarajBSif A,  T.  one  iri*  the  two  principal  towns  in 
Uw  island  of  Lemnos,  the  other  being  Myrina.  {He- 
rod., 7,  140.— Steph.  %«.,  $.  V.  tUaurriay.—lh  A 
festival  at  Atheiu,  celebrated  annually,  in  honour  of 
Vulcan  {'HfaujTOs).  On  this  occasion  there  was  a 
tace  with  ttwchea,  called  &yuv  ioftiradoSxof,  from  the 
altar  of  PrtMnetheus  in  the  Academia  to  the  city  gates. 
The  competitora  were  jroung  men,  three  in  number, 
<ne  of  whom  bring  chosen  lot  to  take  lua  torn  first, 
iMk  a  lighted  toRn  in  bia  und  and  began  bia  eoinao. 
If  the  torch  was  extingaisbed  before  he  arrived  at  the 
goal,  he  made  way  for  the  second  competitor,  and  gave 
«p  the  torch  to  him.   If  the  second  in  like  maniMr 


ftilsd,  be  nude  way  for  the  third.  It  nont  periatmeil 
the  feat,  a  new  race  on  the  pail  ol  new  comp^lors 
took  place.  If  any  of  the  eontending  parties,  thnx^ 
fear  of  eitingai^ng  the  torch  by  too  violMrt  a  modot^ 
rebied  bis  pace,  uia  speclaton  need  to  atdu  lum 
with  the  palms  of  their  hands,  in  order  to  am  htis  on. 
{Pmaaan.,  1,  SO.—Schol.  ad  Ariaiopk.,  Ran.,  131.) 
There  are  several  beanttfnl  alluaioaa  to  tLe  toicb-nce 
in  the  ancient  writers,  who  nsoally  compare  it  to  the 
changing  acenea  and  Ticiaeitndea  of  life,  the  genera- 
tions of  men  socceeding  one  another,  and  the  passage 
from  life  to  death.  The  moat  striking  of  these  occurs 
in  Loctatins  (3,  75,  aeff. — Comparo  Pial9,  Leg.,  fr, 
p.  776). 

HiPHjtsnlDes,  a  name  applied  to  the  Lipari  tsl- 
snds,  from  the  Volcanic  character  of  the  group.  The 
appellation  ia  a  Greek  one,  and  comes  from  "Hfaurrof 
(HephBstns),  the  Greek- name  far  Volcan,  the  god  ol 
fin.  (PJm.,  3,  9.— Vii.  Lipata,  Strai^^  and  .fo- 
lia Insohs.) 

HapH^aetrToH,  T.  a  grammarian  of  Alenndrea,  one 
of  the  preceptors  of  the  Emperor  Vema  {CmUil.,  Vit. 
Ver.,  c.  3),  and  who  conieqaently  flonririted  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.    He  has  left  os  a  l^ea - 
tiae  on  Greek  metrea,  entitled  'E/netpUkm  ircpl  fUr 
pav,  cotttsinkig  a  laift  ptntiqn  of  ell  that  we  are  ae 
qnainted  with  on  this  sabje^   The  beat  Mitioo  is 
that  of  Gaisfoid,  Osnm.,  IBIO,  8vo.   The  Engtiah  cdi 
tor  has  joined  to  it  the  Chrestomadiia  of  Proclus. — 11. 
A  native  of  lliebes,  whose  age  is  nncertdn.  He  wrote 
on  astrological  subjects.    We  have  some  paits  of  a 
work  of  his  on  the  names  and  powera  of  the  signs  of 
the  Zodiac  ('Airore^^TuS  irep!  r$c  iff  /topittv  Imo- 
futaiat  as!  6wautti().   We  have  also  some  bexame- 
twsby  him  on  the  si^  nttder  which  certain  countries 
or  certain  cities  an  aituated.   Tbey  are  part  of  a  work 
entitled  Ilep!  rwi>  xan^fiv.   The  fragmenta  on  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  arc  givoa  by  Camerarins  in  his  ae- 
trological  collection ;  the  hexameters  by  Iriarle,  Cat 
Cod.  MS8.  Gr.  BOl.  Maint.,yol  1,  p.  344.  {SeiSO, 
Hit.  Ut.  Gr.,  vd.  7,  p.  47,  aeqq.)— -111.  A  nsiive  ol 
Maeadotiia,  and  intunata  ftiesd  of  AlexandCT  lb* 
Great.   He  accompanied  the  latter  in  his  saatem  ex- 
pedition, and  held  an  important  command  under  bim. 
Alexander,  in  speaking  of  the  intimacy  that  aubaisted 
between  them,  used  to  sa^  that  Cratems  was  the  friend 
of  the  king,  but  Hephsation  the  friend  of  Alexander 
Afler  a  long  succeaston  of  faithfol  and  arduona  ser 
vices,  Hephnstion  was  eaited  with  a  fever  at  Ecbats 
na,  B.C.  834,  and  died  on  the  seventh  day  of  hje  01 
ness.   His  malady  has  been  ascribed  by  aome  writeit 
to  exceasive  drinking ;  bnt  the  faaidaldps  which  be  had 
undergone  only  a  nort  time  previous,  and  the  con- 
tinual change  of  climate,  would  be  sufficient  of  them- 
aelvee  to  mak  down  bia  atrengtfa.   Alexander  w«a 
prtshling  at  the  games  «  dMBBvendiday  trf  HephBs* 
tion's  illness,  snd  the  etadimn  waa  full  if  spectator*, 
when  a  messenger  brought  intelligence  that  HefdHea- 
tion'a  maladv  had  asaumed  a  very  alarmins  character 
The  monarch  hurried  away,  but  hia  friena  was  deed 
before  he  arrived. — The  followtngpatsaf^  from  Arrian 
■fiords  some  curious  information  on  this  subject,  and 
shows  also  from  what  a  maas  of  contradictory  msttw 
the  historian  bad  to  select  his  facta. — '*  Varions  writer* 
hate  given  varioos  accounts  of  Alennder'a  semnv  oil 
the  occasion  of  Hepfaaetion's  death.    All  agree  that  it 
was  ezcaastve ;  but  his  actions  are  differently  deaeri- 
bed,  aa  the  writers  were  biased  by  aflfection  or  hoatili^ 
to  Hepbsstion,  or  even  to  Alexander,    Some,  who 
have  deacribed  his  conduct  as  flrantie  and  ontrageoua, 
rwaid  all  bis  extravagant  deeds  and  words  on  the  loaa 
«  bis  deuest  ftiena  aa  hor.onrable  to  his  feelings, 
while  others  deem  them  d^rading,  and  unwortiiv  m  a 
kin^  and  of  Alexander,   ^me  write,  that  for  the  r»- 
maindor  of  that  dav  ho  lay  lamenting  upon  the  bodv 
nS  his  fiiend  whicD  be  woold  not  quit  untH  bo  wn 
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tocn  awaj  hj  his  eonipuioiu ;  othen,  that  be  remain- 
ed there  fvr  a  day  ana  a  ni^L  Others,  again,  write, 
that  he  h&ngad  the  j^yaician  Glauciaa ;  because,  ac- 
eoding  to  one  statement,  he  gave  him  wrong  medi- 
doe ;  according  to  another,  because  he  stood  by,  and 
allowed  his  patient  to  fill  himself  with  wine.  I  think 
it  pnbeble,  that  he  cut  off  his  hair  in  memoiy  of  the 
lead,  btuh  for  othw  reasone,  and  from  emulation  of 
AchUIes,  whom  from  hb  childhood  ha  had  chosen  (ox 
his  model.  But  those  who  write  that  Alexander  drore 
the  hearse  which  conveyed  the  body,  state  what  is  m- 
eiedible.  Koi  are  they  more  entitled  to  belief  who 
say  that  he  destroyed  the  temple  of  Csculapius  at 
Ecbatasa.  Almost  all  agree,  nowever,  that  he  or- 
dand  HqibMtioD  to  b*  homared  with  the  minor  re- 
Itpmw  cflrMOonies  due  to  dnfitd  heroea.  Some  say 
that  he  consulted  Amnion,  whether  be  might  not  sac- 
rifice to  HephestioD  as  to  a  god,  and  that  the  answer 
forbade  him.  All  agree  in  the  foUowiog  facts :  that  for 
three  days  fae  tasted  no  food,  nor  permitted  any  alten- 
tion  to  bis  penoD,  but  lay  down  either  lamenting  or 
mosnifnlljr  silent ;  that  Iw  ordered  a  funeral  pile  u  be 
comtmcted  it  an  expense  of  10,000  talenta  (some  say 
BSfs) ;  that  all  his  barbarian  snbjecla  were  ordered  to 
go  into  moumhig ;  and  that  aevml  of  the  king's  com- 
pminm,  ia  order  to  pay  their  court,  dedicated  them- 
selves and  their  arms  to  the  deceased."  {Arrian,  Exp. 
iU.»  7,  U.~Wimtiu'*  Uft  of  AlamuUr,  p.  324.) 

HsniiBsiitrM,  «  name  given  to  a  nmon  in  the  ez- 
remi^  of  Lycia,  near  Phasclis,  from  wnich  fire  issued 
vheoi  burning  torch  was  applied  to  the  surface.  This 
jvsa  owing  to  iho  naphtha  with  which  the  soil  was  im- 
-wegnated.  {Se7ieea,EpUt.,79.—Pl^fS,lQ9. — Com- 
pare Pkatitu,  Cod.,  73,  p.  \A6.~Yii.  Cluman,  and  re- 
oiarks  under  tbat  aitide.) 

HKPTAFrLo^  a  annuune  of  Tbebes  m  BoMtiki  from 
Its  seven  gates. 

HuA  CQpo),  tba  name  of  Juno  iniODg  the  Gredcs. 
^Vid.  Juno.) 

HtiACLu,  I  name  given  to  more  than  forty  towns 
m  Eotope,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
teirsnean.  Hiey  are  supposed  to  have  derived  this 
qipellation  from  the  Greek  name  of  Hercules,  'Hpa- 
i^.and  to  have  either  been  built  in  honour  of  him,  or 
pbead  imdar  bis  ppoleetimi.  Tba  most  iamoiM  of, 
these  [diees  were: 

1.  In  Greece. 

I.  A  city  of  Elis,  near  the  centre  of  the  province,  to 
the  sontluast  of  Pisa,  near  the  confioence  of  the  Cy- 
tberni  and  Alpheos. — II.  A  ei^  of  Acannoia,  on  the 
•ban  of  the  loiuui  Sea,  and  opposite  the  i^and  of 
Caranj. — Ht  A  city  of  Efuna,  on  the  confines  of 
Athamanta  and  Moloseis,  and  near  the  sources  of  the 
Aras. — IV.  Lynceslis,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Candavtan  Mountains,  on  the  confines  of 
Qlyria.  Its  niins  still  retain  the  name  of  Ereidi. 
(Frauk  atrtho,  vol  3,  p.  103.)  Mention  is  made 
of  dua  town  in  CBsar.  (B.  Ctv.,  3,  79.— Compere 
ftot,  p.  83.— Strato,  828.)— V.  Sintica,  the  prin- 
eipsl  town  of  the  Sioti  in  Thrace.  (Lnw,  45,  29.) 
We  are  informed  by  Livy'  (40,  24),  that  Demetrius, 
lbs  son  of  Ptulip,  was  here  imprisoned  and  murdered. 
Ibnoott  thinks  it  the  same  wita  the  Horsclea  built  by 
Amjstaa,  the  brother  of  Philip.  The  Table  Itinerary 
asstgos  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  between  Philippi  and 
Hendsa  Sintica:  we  know  also  from  Hierocles  (p. 
038)(  that  it  waa  sitoatod  near  the  Strrmoo,  as  be 
teima  it  Henelea  Stiyoumis.— VL  Trsehinia,  ■  town 
of  Hwssaly,  founded  by  the  Laeednmoniaas,  and  a 
coXaaj  from  Tracbis,  about  426  B.C.,  in  the  sixth  year 
of  tba  Peloponnesian  war.  {Thuyi.,  8,  92.)  It  was 
diataot  about  sixty  stadia  from  Therroopyls,  and  twen- 
ty from  the  ses,  Jaion,  ^rant  of  Pbem,  took  pos- 
seaaion  of  this  city  a.  jdo  period,  and  cansed  the  walls 
tP  ha  palled  dowa    .Zim..£iri.  0r.,e,4, 37.)  Her- 


aclca,  however,  again  arose  from  *is  .oins,  aui  becama 
a  flourishing  city  under  the  .^EtolisDs,  who  somotimes 
held  their  general  council  within  its  walls.  {La.,  25, 
6.)  It  was  taken  by  the  Roman  consul,  AciUus  Gla- 
brio,  sfter  a  long  and  obstinate  aioge.  (Ltv.,  37,  24. 
—Polyh,,  10,  4:%.— Pirn.,  4,  7.)  Sir,  W.  Cell  ob. 
served  the  vestiges  of  this  city  on  a  tigh  flat,  on  the 
roote  of  Mount  &ta.   (/hn.,  p.  241.) 

3.  In  Italy,  Gaul,  &c. 

VII.  A  city  of  Lucania  in  luly,  and  sitaate  betweer 
the  Aciria  and  Siris.  It  was  founded  by  the  Taren- 
tini  after  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  city  of  Sins, 
which  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river  (B.C.  428). 
This  city  is  leodered  rents rkable  in  bistoiTt  as  having 
been  the  seat  of  the  general  council  of  the  Greek  states 
Antiquaries  seem  agreed  in  fixing  iu  site  at  Peiieara. 
{Strabo,  3G3.-~Di^.  Sic..  12,  36.)— VIII.  A  city  of 
Campania,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  ot 
Herculaneum. — IX.  Caccabana,  a  ci^  on  the  confines 
of  Italy  and  Gaul,  in  Narboneasis  Secunda.  It  was 
situate  on  the  coast,  to  the  south  Fwnm  JoUi. — X 
Hinoa,  a  city  of  Sicily  on  the  sou  them  coast,  northeast 
of  Agrigentum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Camtcua.  It 
was  founded  by  Minos  when  be  pursued  Dndalus  hither 
and  was  subsequently  cslled  Heraclea  from  Hercules, 
after  bia  victory  over  Eryx :  so  at  least  said  the  fables 
of  the  day.  Some  authorities  make  the  original  name 
to  bsve  men  Macan,  and  Minos  to  have  been,  not  the 
founder,  but  the  conqueror  of  the  place.  {Mela,  S,  7. 
—lAv.,  34,  35.— Ctc.,  de  Jw.  Sic.,  c.  50.—Polyb., 
1,  26. — Diod.  Sie.,  16,  11.)  Among  the  ruins  ofthe 
present  day  standa  a  tower  called  Torrs  de  Capo  Bt 
(uuo,  a  portion  of  which  fell  recently  into  tba  sea. 

8.  In  AMa,  Egypt,  &c. 

XI.  Pontica  {UpaiJieia  U6vtw,  Ptol.),  a  city 
the  coast  of  Bitbynii,  about  tweVf  stadia  from  tht 
river  Lycns.  It  was  fcnwded  by  a  coloin  of  Megare 
ana,  strengthened  by  some  Tsnsgream  from  Bceotia 
the  numbers  of  the  former,  however,  so  predominated, 
that  the  city  waa  in  general  'considered  as  Doric.  (Ar- 
riax,  Peripl.,  p.  li.~M^ler,  Dariaiu,  vol.  1,  p.  140, 
J^.  Irmd.)  Tim  place  was  famed  for  its  nsva' 
power  and  its  consequence  among  the  Asiatic  states, 
and  I  sketch  of  its  mstory  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
Fragmente  of  Memnon,  collected  by  Photias.  (Cod., 
314.)  Memnon  composed  a  hisloiy  of  the  tyranU 
who  reigned  at  Heraclea  during  a  space  of  eighty-font 
years ;  but  we  have  only  now  the  uridgment  of  lec- 
tins, iriiicb  is  confinnod  by  incidental  notices  contain- 
ed in  Aristotle.  {Petit.,  6,  6.}— S«no  traces  of  the 
ancient  name  are  still  spjwrent  in  the  modem  Erddt. 
(Cramer't  Ana  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  805.)— Xll.  A  ci^ 
of  .£oli8,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium, 
opposite  Mytilene.— XIII.  A  city  in  southern  .^olis, 
on  the  seacoaat,  near  Cumss. — XIV.  A  city  of  Catia, 
on  the  aeacosst,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Latmus, 
between  Miletus  and  Priene.  (Ptol.,  6,  10.)  It  was 
called,  Iot  distioction'  sake  from  other  places  of  tbe 
Bsme  name,  Heraclea  Letini.  '  Tbe  site  cnresponds 
neariy  with  tbe  village  of  Oufa  Bafi.  (CmMr'$  AtU 
Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  393.)— Xv.  A  city  of  Syria,  in  the 
district  of  Cyrrbeslica,  northwest  of  Hierapolis,  and 
northeast  of  Bercsa,  near  the  confines  of  Com^eiie. 
—XVI.  A  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  situate  in  Uie  Ddta, 
to  tbe  nortbeaat  of  the  C&nopie  mouth  of  the  Nile. — 
XVII.  or  Hsracleopolis  Magna,  a  city  of  Egyp^  ic 
the  Heracleotic  noma,  <tf  vriiicb  it  waa  tbe  capita! 
The  ichneumon  was  worshipped  here.  (Sirah.,  Sli.] 
— XVHI.  or  Heraeleopolia  Parva,  a  city  of  Egypt, 
southwest  of  Pelnamm,  within  the  limits  of  the  Dalu. 
The  ruins  are  now  caUed  Ddbom.  {Buchi^  uai 
MoUer,  Wdrterb.  der  Geogr.,  «.  v.) 

Hsi  kOLiUH,  1.  a  town  of  Macedonia,  half  way  ba 
twean  I^utn  ud  Tampa.   (Xi't.,  44,  B.)   It  CHm 
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■doimU  to  the  modem  Lilodun.  {CrameT*a  AmkM 
Grteet,  vol.  1,  p.  S06.) — II.  A  piomontoiy  of  Pooia% 
trow  TiekerteJtitmbL  than  wu  >  harbour  near  it, 
called  alM  Hcncleam.  (Arrian,  Peripl.,  n.  16.) — 
III.  A  place  OD  Uw  coast  of  Colchis,  Dear  the  month 
of  ihe  nver  Cianeaua.  {Plin.,  6,  fi.) — IV.  A  city  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Cieta;  noth  of  Cnoaoa,  mod 
properly  its  harbour.  The  modem  CurUro  seems  to 
correspond  to  it.  iSlrabo,  476.— PUh.,  4,  IS.) — V. 
A  city  of  Pontui,  360  stadia  from  the  toooth  of  the 
Iris,  and  forty  stadia  west  of  the  Tbeimodon.  (jlrrt- 
ax,  Peripl.) — VI.  A  city  on  the  eastem  coast  of  the 
Cbersonesns  Tanties,  now  Arabat.  (Fto^»my.>~VII, 
PiomoBtonum,  a  prooioDlory  of  Saimatia  Auatica,  on 
the  Pontni  Enziiuii,  near  dw  coantry  of  the  Hen- 
ioobi. 

HuAOLiiui,  a  Disw  gifen  in  utoienl  hietoiy  to  t 
powetfnl  Acbastn  zau  ta  ftmtly,  the  Uded  deeeend- 
tnts  of  Hercules.  According  to  the  unaiumoDS  ac- 
count  of  the  ancient  writers,  the  children  of  Hercules, 
after  the  deaUi  of  that  hero,  being  persecuted  Eu- 

r'leos,  to(A  refuge  in  Attics,  and  there  defeated  and 
the  tyrant.  When  their  enemy  had  Cilten,  tbsy 
resumed  poassssion  of  Aeur  birthright  in  the  Peb)p(m> 
nesos ;  hot  they  had  not  long  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
their  victory,  belim  a  pestilence,  in  which  they  recog- 
nised the  mger  of  Heaven,  drove  them  again  into  ez> 
ile.  Attica  again  afforded  them  a  retreat  When 
iheir  hopea  bad  revived,  an  ajnbignous  oracle  encour. 
ued  them  to  believe,  that,  after  uiey  had  reaped  their 
third  harvest,  they  dxmld  find  a  proneroos  passage 
tbroi^h  the  isthmns  into  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
But,  at  the  entiwice  of  the  Pelt^nneras,  they  were 
met  by  the  united  forcea  of  the  Ach»ans,  lonisns,  and 
Arcadians.  Their  leader  Hyllns,  the  eldest  sou  of 
Hercules,  proposed  to  decide  ^e  quarrel  by  siogle 
combat ;  and  Echemus,  king  of  Tegca,  was  selected 

Sthe  Peloponnesian  confederates  aa  their  champion, 
ytlus  fell ;  and  the  HeracUdv  were  bound  by  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  to  abandon  their  enterprise  for 
a  bandred  years.  Yet  both  Cleodaos,  son  oiHyllus, 
and  hie  grsndson  Aristomscbus,  renewed  his  attempt 
with  no  better  fortune.  After  Aiistomacbus  had  fall- 
en in  battle,  the  ambiguous  oracle  was  explained  to  bis 
sons  Aristodemns,  Temenus,  and  Cresphontes ;  and 
they  were  assured,  that  the  time,  the  third  generetton, 
had  now  come,  vriien  tbm  rinuld  aecomplian  tbdi  re- 
tnm ;  not,  however,  as  uuj  had  expected,  over  Ae' 
gusrded  isthnnis,  but  serosa  the  month  of  the  western 
gulf,  where  the  opposite  shores  are  parted  by  a  channel 
only  a  few  furlongs  broad.  Thus  encoara^,  wiUi 
the  aid  of  the  Dorians,  .ftoliaos,  and  Locnans,  they 
crossed  the  straito,  vanqnisbed  Tisamenus,  son  of 
Orestes,  and  divided  the  fairest  portion  of  the  Pelo- 
poaneeoe  among  them.  (Viid.  Doris.)— Thebelief  that 
the  Dorians  were  led  to  the  conquest  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus by  princes  of  Achsau  bkwd.  the  netful  hein 
of  its  ancient  kings,  has  the  authority  of  2l  antiquity 
on  its  side.  It  ud  become  current  so  early  as  the 
days  of  Heeiod ;  u>d  it  was  received  not  only  among 
the  Dorians  tbamselves,  but  among  foreign  nations. 
The  protection  afforded  by  the  AthraisDS  to  the  Her^ 
aclide  against  EoiysUieui,  continued  to  tba  lateat 
times  to  be  one  of  the  favourite  Uiemes  of  the  At- 
tic posts  and  orators ;  and  the  precise  district  that 
bad  been  assigned  for  the  abode  of  the  exiles  was 
pointed  out  by  tradition.  The  weak  and  unsettled 
state  of  the  Dorians,  in  the  earliest  period*  of  their 
history,  renders  it  probable  that  they  were  always 
willmg  to  receive  fweigpers  unmig  them,  who  came 
vecommended  by  ilioatrioos  btith,  wealtb,  or  merit. 
Nevertheless,  possible  as  this  i%  the  truth  of  the  story 
has  been  questioned,  on  grounds  that  are  certainly  not 
light  or  arbitrary,  if  they  do  not  outweigh  all  that  has 
Men  alleged  in  iu  support.  What  is  said  to  have 
happened  might  hav^  been  invented,  and  the  occasion 
S04 


ndnotivM  foe  ftnie^ion  raty  be  eaoHhidssiB 
Bore  easily  tbaa  tha  tmtb  of  the  fact ;  for  net  ftcte 
in  the  eeriy  history  of  Greece  were  undoubtedly  much 
less  common  than  such  fictions.  It  is  much  less  prob- 
able, that  the  origin  of  the  Dtman  tribes,  as  of  all  sim- 
ilar political  forma  which  a  nation  has  sssumed  in  the 
earliest  period  of  ezisteacc^  should  hare  been  diaunctly 
remembered,  than  that  it  should  have  been  foigotlCMi 
and  have  been  Uien  attributed  to  imaginary  penona. 
(ThiThBtUft  Hutory  of  Gre*ce,  vtd.  1,  p.  mm.) 
— The  theory  of  Miiller,  which  is  referred  to  in  tha 
preceding  remarks,  makes  the  Heradida  to  have  beei 
hereditary  priBcea  of  the  Doric  race,  descended  tarn. 
a  Dorian  Hercules ;  and  it  attempta  to  ahow,  that  the 
itoiy  of  the  Hsraclid»  being  descended  from  the  Ar- 
give  Hercules,  who  performed  the  conunanda  of  £o- 

Sstheus,  wss  not  invented  until  after  the  ccoqnaet  of 
B  FeltqwnoesuB.   {MitlWt  Dmieiu  v<4.  1,  pi  87, 
Eng.  traiuL — But  consult  remarks  under  Ihe  attide 

HbkaoiJdis,  a  name  common  to  nuneroos  individ- 
uals: 

1.  3/bgittrata,  itc. 
I.  A  Gr«di,  nuniater  of  Sesthes,  king  of  Thtace, 
who  promised,  and  afterward  refosed,  succours  to  the 
ten  thousand  durii^  their  retreat.  Xen.,  Anah.,  7,  i, 
16.}— -11.  A  governor  of  Delphi,  B.C.  360.  The  temple 
was  pillaged  by  the  Phocians  during  his  magistracy. 
(FdMtim.,  IO,S.)— HI.  ASyiacosaoof  hwhbirth,wbe 
united  hims^  to  Dion  for  the  poipooa  «  ovn^ow 
ing  the  younger  Dionystus.  Ha  was  appmnted  ad- 
miral throu{^  the  influence  of  Dion,  but  abased  bis 
power  in  corrupting  the  people,  and  in  encouraging  a 
apirit  of  mutiny  and  dissatisfaction.  After  various  UK 
stances  of  kmty  and  foigiveness  on  the  part  of  Dion 
towards  this  individual,  the  friends  of  the  former,  find* 
ing  that,  aa  king  as  Heraclidea  existed,  his  turbulent 
aiS  factious  spirit  would  produce  disorder  in  tfaestate^ 
broke  into  his  bouse  and  put  him  to  death.  (iViif^ 
Vit.  Dion.) — IV.  An  individual  who  governed  Syra* 
cose  along  with  Agsthoclea  and  Sosicrates,  B.C.  317. 
— V.  A  son  of  Agatbocles,  slain  by  hia  fatber'a^sol. 
diers.  (Justin,  23,  6.) — VI.  The  murderer  of  Co^s, 
I.  (DemMiA.,  emtr.  Arist.) — ^VII.  Comnunder  of  the 
garrison  sent  to  Athens  by  Demetrius,  aftu  his 
tuic  of  that  city. — ^VIII.  A  native  of  Taientom,  min* 
ister  of  Philip  V.  of  Macedon.  'He  drew  down 
himself  the  hatred  of  the  people  by  his  wicked  con- 
duct, and  wss  finally  disgraced; — IXl  A  ybung  i^raco- 
ssn  of  high  birth,  who  brought  on  the  naval  coimet  in 
which  the  Syracusans  were  completely  vielbriens  over 
the  Athenians,  B.C.  414.   {Plat.,  VU.  Nk.) 

8.  PkHotophert,  Aiukort,  3tc. 

X.  Sumamed  Ponticus,  a  native  of  Heraclea  Pon- 
tics, and  not,  as  some  maintain,  of  Sinope,  wss  of  rich 
parentage.  Having  travelled  into  Greece  fbr  the  pur- 
pose of  devoUng  himself  to  the  study  of  philoat^ifay, 
he  became  one  of  the  auditors  of  Speusippds  ;  or,  ao- 
cording  to  Suidas,  of  Plato  himself.  He  aAerwaid  at- 
tached himself  to  Aristotle  and  Dioffenea  Laertios 
ranks  him  among  Uie  Peripatetics.  FnlowinK  the  ex- 
ample of  this  last-ment'dned  school,  he  piquea  Umsd: 
on  a  great  variety  of  knowledge ;  he  wrote  on  subjectt 
of  sU  kinds,  and  even  compoaed  a  tngedy,  which  os 
published  urider  the  name  of  Thespis.  He  was  alwayc 
atlired  with  much  elegance,  which  made  the  Athenian) 
change  bis  name,  in  sport,  from  JIovtiko^  to  n<yiru4r 
("  Oatentatioos").  Diogenea  Laertius  inlbrms  w 
ibai  be  bad  reared  a  domestic  serpent  in  aacret,  and 
when  about  to  die,  besought  his  fnends  to  conceal  liii 
body,  and  let  the  serpent  occupy  ita  place.  The  arti- 
fice, however,  was  discovered;  the  eetpent,  having  be- 
come alarmed  at  some  noise  made  in  the  honse,  flee 
from  it  before  the  philosopher  bad  breathed  his  last 
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nb  Motj,  howerer,  ii  «&titl«d  to  litde,  if  uy  credit, 
.  H  mil  u  aikotbet  tdated  In  the  Bftme  Snidu,  of  Um 
^rtlui'i  having  bean  bribed  by  Henclidet,  aod  hanng, 
to  eouMqueoee,  directed  the  people  of  Heracles,  during 
«  period  of  fniinB,  to  preseut  a  crown  of  sfdd  to  him, 
■ltd  to  decree  him  funeral  h<»ioun  after  death.  ^Ve 
have  remainiDg  of  thia  writer  eotne  pcntioiu  of  a  w«k 
ef  hu  00  tKe  coDBtitatioDi  of  vadone  etalea  {mfA  Ho- 
Xirttuv),  wti'ch  Coray  thinka  ia  an  ^r^ment  of  Aria- 
Ictle'a  larger  work  oo  thia  aubject.  Tneae  aztracta, 
which  have  aeveial  tiioea  bean  appended  to  editioiu  of 
(uiou  hiatoiT  and  to  other  coliectiona,  were  given 
KjNiately  with  a  Latin  tranalation,  anotfier  in  German, 
and  with  notei,  by  KJfUsr,  Halo,  1804,  Svo.  The 
but  edition,  hovranr,  ia  that  of  Coray,  which  foOowa 
£Uan  in  the  first  volnme  of  the  Biuiotbeea  Gr«ca, 
Parif,  1806,  8to.  We  have  also,  under  the  name  of 
HeiaeUdea,  a  treatise  on  the  Allegmiea  of  Homer 
{'^XhfTfopuad  'Ofi^^uuii).  It  ia  not,  however,  by  the 
individnai  of  whom  we  iMve  joat  been  apeaking ;  hot 
ia  aetely  an  ettiet  ftom  the  Stoic  docOiiiaa  on  thb 
antyeet  The  tateat  edition  of  this  work  la  that  of 
Sciww,  GidMg'.f  1783, 8vo.  A  oew  and  more  correet 
edition  waa  expected  ham  Hase,  baaed  on  a  MS.  more 
compi^  than  any  preceding  one,  and  which  he  bad 
ditcovered  in  the  Ri^ral  library  at  Pahs ;  but  none  baa 
ever  appeared.  (Aiqgr.  Utua.-,  toI.  SO,  p.  214.) — XI. 
K  native  of  Tanotom,  c^bnted  for  lua  medical 
cnowledge.  He  vrrote  on  the  Materia  Hedica,  on  poi- 
■oDi,  and  on  the  virtues  of  planta.  Hia  woika  an 
lost,  (fafo.,  Bm.  Gr.,  vol  13.  p.  77— Compare 
Sckw«giu,4A^ken.  Ind-AuU.,  vol.  0,  p.  131,  »eqq.) 
He  appears  to  have  flourished  about  the  126th  Olym- 
piad, or  B.C.  376.  We  have  a  diisartation  on  this 
writer  by  Kuln  {Opiuc.  Aead.,  Lipt.,  8vo,  vol.  3,  p. 
l&O,  Mff.). — ^XIL  A  native  of  Cyme  in  .£olia,  whoae 
mfc  on  the  Pandana  (Il^pciutd)  ia  mcotioBed  in 
AthMwoa  (S,  p.  48,  e^Id.,  4,  p.  145,  o^-GoBsnk 
Sehowk.,  ad  Athen.  I«d.  Aua.,  vol.  0,  p.  ISO.)— 
Xni.  Somamed  Ponticus  Junior,  a  writer  who  flooi- 
tifaed  dmii^  the  firat  century  of  out  era.  (^Atheti.,  14, 
p.  649,  c—Sckweigk.,  ad  loc.y-XlV.  A  Macedntian 
Daintei;  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
mcedooian  e^ira.  He  at  fint  painted  riiipa.  On 
ba  defeat  and  eapUvity  of  Peraea  be  ntiied  to  Athena, 
aecoiding  to  Plmy,  which  would  be  168  B.C.  The 
•amewnter  abo  atates,  that  be  attained  to  a  degree  of 
reputation,  but  was  yet  entitled  to  only  a  curaory  men- 
tion. {Pint.,  35,  11.)— XV.  An  Ephesian  aculptor, 
■on  of  Agaaias,  who  made,  in  ctrnjunction  with  Harma- 
tiaa,theMMoaof  MatanowiadiePariaMaaetna.  His 

SB  is  ancertaio.  (C^oe,  J)e$er.  it*  Antigua  At 
luit  Jtei^  nr.  411,  p.  173.) 
HsaicLiToa,  a  native  of  Epheana,  was  anmained 
"tU  NatmraUtt"  (6  ^utoi),  and  belongs  to  the  dy- 
namical school  of  the  Ionian  philesopbr.  He  is  aaid 
to  bave  been  bom  about  600  B.C.,  and,  according  to 
Ariilotle,  died  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  hia  age.  The 
tiUe  he  asanmed  of  "  ^-taughf*  (oirodidaKnt),  re- 
fiilea  at  once  the  claiina  of  the  variona  nuisters  whom 
!ie  is  nid  to  have  had,  and  the  diatinguisbed  position 
ibtt  he  held  in  poUtieal  life  atteata  the  wealth  and  lua- 
tiG  of  hia  deecent.  The  gkwmy  hangfaliiMas  and  mel- 
iDcboly  of  hia  temperament  led  him  to  despise  all  hu- 
man poraaita,  and  be  expressed  nnqualified  contenqrt 
u  wall  for  the  political  aasacity  of  his  fellow-citizens 
aa  Cbk  the  tpeoiuatioiw  of  ul  othn  ^liloai^ltara,  vrhieb 
had^  mace  leaning,  and  not  wiedom,  lor  timr  object, 
ft  ia  Btteily  nntnie,  tberefot^  thoiufa  commonly  re- 
latad  of  bim,  that  be  wu  eootinoal^  ahcdding  tears 
an  aeeoont  UT  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind,  and 
the  atoiy  ia  aa  little  entitled  to  sober  belief  as  that  ot 
the  paneUially-lan^ng  Damochtna.  Of  the  woA  of 
HoM^tna  •*  On  Aatara*'  («q>!  <f^eac),  the  difficulty 
•f  wUeh  obtained  lor  htm  the  anmame  of  axoreivdc, 
«  "  Ui  e6o«iir«  "  many  fngmaota  an  atill  extant,  and 


exhibit  a  broken  and  condae  style,  hinting  at  ratbet 
than  explaining  his  opiniona,  which  are  often  conveyed 
in  mytnicsl  and  half  wacular  images.   On  this  ac- 
count be  well  compares  himself  to  the  Sibyl,  "  who," 
be  says,  "  speaking  with  inspired  mouth,  smileless,  in- 
ornate, and  unpenumed,  piercea  through  centuries  by 
the  power  of  the  gods."  According  to  Heraclitus,  the 
end  of  wisdom  ia  to  discover  the  ground  and  principle 
of  all  things.   Hiis  principle,  vaich  is  an  eternal, 
evar-Hving  onity,  and  pervades  and  is  in  all  phenom- 
ena, he  called  fire.    By  thia  term,  however,  Heracli- 
tus understood,  not  the  elemental  fire  or  flame,  which 
he  held  to  be  the  very  exeeaa  of  fire,  bat  a  warm  and 
dry  T^ponr;  which,  tbenfim,  aa  air,  ia  not  disunct 
ftom  the  eoul  at  vital  energy,  and  which,  aa  guiding 
and  directing  the  mun^oie  development,  ia  enduea 
with  wisdom  and  intelKgence.   This  suiveme  and  per* 
feet  force  of  life  is  obvioasly  wi^out  limit  to  itis  ac- 
tivity ;  consequently,  nothing  that  it  forms  can  remain 
fixed ;  all  ia  constantly  in  a  process  of  formation. 
Thia  be  baa  thna  figontrrely  expieaaed:  "No  one 
baa  over  been  'twieo  on  the  eame  atnam."  Nay,  the 
passenger  himself  is  without  identitv :  "  On  the  same 
atreun  we  do  and  vfe  do  not  embstv ;  for  we  are  and 
ire  are  not." — The  vitality  of  the  rational  fire  has  in  it 
a  tendency  to  contrariea,  whereby  it  is  made  to  paia 
from  gratification  to  want,  and  from  want  to  gratifica- 
tion, and  in  fixed  periods  it  altematea  between  a  swiftei 
and  a  slower  flax.    Now  these  opposite  tendenctee 
meet  together  in  determinate  order,  and,  by  the  ine- 
qtnlity  or  equality  of  the  forces,  occasion  the  phenom- 
ena of  life  and  death.   The  quietude  of  death,  how> 
ever,  is  a  mere  semblance,  which  exists  only  for  the 
aenaes  of  man.    For  man,  in  bis  folly,  forms  a  tniUt 
of  his  own,  whereas  it  ia  only  the  universal  reason  thst 
is  realhr  cogniaaitf  of  the  tiath.   LaaUy,  Uie  rational 
principle,  watch  sorcros  the  whole  mnal  and  phyaieal 
worid,  ia  alao  the  law  of  the  Individual ;  wwdever, 
thetehn,  ie,  is  the  wisest  and  the  beat — and  "  it  is  not 
for  man'a  wolftre  tint  hia  widtes  should  be  fulfilled— 
sickness  makes  health  pleaaant,  ss  hunger  does  grati- 
fieation,  and  labour  rest." — ^Tbe  physical  doctrines  of 
Heraclitus  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  eclec- 
tic system  of  the  later  Stoiea ;  and,  in  timea  still  mora 
recent,  there  ia  much  in  the  theories  of  Scbeliing  and 
Hegel  that  presents  a  atriking  though  general  rnem- 
blance  thereto. — According  to  the  ancient  miters, 
neither  critics  nor  philosopners  were  able  to  explain 
Wb  productions,  on  account  of  their  extreme  obscurity ; 
and  they  rationed  in  the  tem^e  of  Diana  at  Epbesus, 
where  be  himself  bad  deposited  them,  for  the  use  of 
the  learned,  until  tb^  were  msde  public  by  Cratea,  or, 
as  Tatian  relates  the  matter  (adv.  Grae.,  p.  143),  til 
the  poet  Euripides,  who  frequented  the  temple  of  Di- 
ana, committing  the  doctrinea  and  precepts  of  Hera- 
clitus to  memory,  accurately  rep«tea  them.   From  the 
fragmenU  of  thia  woric,  as  preserved  by  Sextua  Em- 
piricus,  it  appears  to  hsve  been  written  in  moae,  whicb 
makes  Tatian's  account  lesa  credible.   Heraclttns  ia 
aaid  to  have  evantnally  shmmed  intercomae  with  the 
WMld,  and  devoted  himaelf  to  retnement  and  medit»- 
tion.   Hia  placo  of  residence  was  a  mountainous  re- 
treat, and  hia  food  the  produce  of  the  earth.  Thia 
diet  and  mode  of  life  at  length  occasioued  a  dropsy 
t<a  which  he  could  obtain  no  relief  by  medical  advice. 
It  aeems  thst  the  phileaopher,  who  was  always  food 
of  enigmatical  langnage,  tnoposed  tfaa  following  quB»- 
tion  to  the  physicians :  "  la  it  possible  to  bring  dryness 
out  of  moisture  V  and  cpon  their  anawering  in  the 
native,  in  place  of  stating  his  case  more  plainly  ia 
them,  he  turned  his  own  phyBlcian,  and  attempted  lo 
effect  a  cure  by  placing  himself  in  the  sun,  and  cauaing 
a  dave  to  cover  hia  body  with  the  dung  of  cattU.  The 
experiment  proved,  u  may  easily  M  Imagined,  u 
be  anything  but  a  aueeessfol  one. — ^The  fragmenta  of 
Heraelitna  bav*  boon  eoUected  ftom  Flotaich.  St» 
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Mina,  Cletaena  of  Alnaodm,  and  Saxtue  Empineui, 
utd  ezpUiiwd  by  Schleiennachu,  in  Wolf  ukL  fiuU- 
aunn'a  Mtueum  der  AUerthunuwutttucka/i,  vol.  1, 
p,  313-633. — Consult  ftlw  Brmdia,  Handlmck  der 
GefdUdbe  itr  QmMaA.  wU  JUm.  Philoa.,  Berlin, 
183S.— AiUer't  Katory  o/  AmdttU  PkUotofku,  vol. 
1,  p.  230,  Meqq.,  Eng.  tnnd. — Enej/eL  Ua.  KninU., 
TOl.  13,  p.  137.) 

Heuea,  I.  B  city  of  Aretdit,  on  tba  slope  of  a  hiU 
hung  gently  above  tbe  rigid  bank  of  the  Alptteoa,  and 
neai  ^  frcmtien  of  Eli^  whicb  fmquantly  diapnted 
ke  poaMtaiMi  with  AroKdit.  (Xen.,  ISh.  Or.,  6,  6, 
SST)  Before  the  Cleoueiuc  mr,  this  town  had  joined 
tbe  Acbau)  league,  bot  was  then  taken  hj  the  JEto- 
liana,  and  recaptured  Antigi»Qa  Dotm,  who  re- 
fltmed  it  to  the  Achmna.  (Polyb.,  S,  54.— jU.,  4, 
77. — Lh.,  S8,  7.)  In  Stiabo'a  time  Hema  waa  ^iieat- 
\j  redaced ;  bnt  when  Pansaniaa  viaiied  Arcadia  it  ap- 
peare  to  have  recovered  from  thia  atate  of  decay. 
(Pmmk.,  8, 36.— Compara  Tkucyd.,  6, 67.)  St^ifaa- 
ana  lemariu,  that  thia  place  waa  alao  koinni  bjr  tha 
Hune  of  SoIoBorgua  («.  t .  H/Mua).  Its  site  is  now 
occupied  hy  tie  village  of  Aguini.  (6etf.  Hi*.,  p. 
1 18.) — II  A  festival  at  Argoa  in  honour  of  Juno,  who 
was  the  patronesa  of  that  city.  It  was  also  observed 
by  the  colonies  of  the  Atsivea,  which  bad  been  planted 
at  SanuM  utd  JBgioa.  There  were  always  two  pn>- 
eeaaiona  to  the  temple  of  th«  goddess  widwut  tbe  city 
walla.  Hie  first  waa  of  the  nnan  in  armonr,  die  aee- 
cnd  of  the  women,  among  whom  tbe  prieatcaa,  a  wom- 
an of  the  first  r:nk,  was  dnwn  in  a  chariot  by  white 
oxen.  The  Argivea  alwaya  reckoned  their  year  from 
her  prieatbood,  as  the  Athenians  from  ibeir  arcbona,  or 
li»  Homana  from  their  consols.  When  tbey  came  to 
the  loB^e  of  the  goddeaa,  tbv  (Aend  a  beeatmnb  of 
szeo.  nenee  tbe  sacrifiee  ia  often  called  htaH^iSoia, 
and  Bometimee  iU^j^pva,  from  U^oCi  ^  because 
Jnno  presided  over  marriage,  births,  &e.  There  waa 
a  festival  of  the  same  name  in  Elia^  celebrated  every 
fifUi  year,  at  which  sixtseD  matrona  wove  a  garment 
for  the  goddess. 

HiKAUK,  I.  a  temple  and  grave  of  Juno,  aituate 
about  forty  stadia  from  Awm,  and  ten  from  Myeenn. 
Tbe  s  true  tore  w^a  embeliidied  with  a  lofty  atatne  of 
Juno,  made  of  ivory  and  gold ;  a  oolden  peacock,  en- 
riched with  precious  stones,  and  oUier  equally  splendid 
ornaments. — II.  A  large  and  magnificent  temple  of 
Juno  in  the  ialand  of  Samoa,  buUt  by  the  architect 
KboBcus,  who  is  said  to  have  invented  the  art  of  cast- 
otfinbraaa.  (Fau«an.,8, 14.— Herod.,8,  60.— i'^, 
3^12.) 

HHcuLARiDH,  a  City  of  Csnqtania,  on  tbe  ooast, 
and  not  far  from  Neapolia.  Cicero  writes  tbe  name 
Hercnlanom  (ad  Au.,  7,  8).  Hie  situation  of  this 
place  is  no  longer  doubtful  since  the  discoveiy  of  iu 
ruina.  Cluvenus  waa  right  in  his  correction  of  tbe 
Tabata  Tbeodosiana,  which  reckoned  twelve  miles 
betweaa  thia  place  ai^  Neapolis  inatead  of  aix,  though 
be  removed  it  too  far  from  Parttd  when  he  assigned 
to  it  the  position  of  Tom  del  Greeo.  Nothing  is 
known  rea|«cting  the  origin  of  Hercniaoeom,  except 
that  fabulous  accounta  ascribed  its  foundation  to  Her- 
eolea  on  hia  return  from  Spain.  {Dion.  Hal.,  1,  44.) 
It  may  be  iidrrred,  however,  from  a  paasage  in  Strabo, 
chat  this  h>wn  was  of  great  antiquity.  It  may  be  rea- 
sonably conjectared,  too,  that  Herculanenm  waa  a 
Greek  city,  but  that  ita  name  was  altered  to  anit  the 
Latin  or  Oacan  pronunciation.  At  first  it  was  only  a 
fortriMS,  wluch  waa  successively  occupied  by  the  Oaci, 
Tyrrbeni,  Pelasgi,  Samnites,  and  lastly  by  the  Ro- 
mans.  Being  situated  close  to  the  sea,  on  elevated 

Cad,  it  was  Acposed  to  the  southwest  wind,  and 
Uiat  circumstance  was  reckoned  particularly 
healthy.  (Sfraio,S47.)  We  learn  from  Velleitts  Pa- 
terenlns,  ^al  Hercnlaneam  soared  eonuderably  do- 
irngtbe  civil  wan.   (Compare  .Flonu,  1,  IB^)  Tins 


place  is  tbeDiioned  also  by  Mela  (S,  4X  aod  by  8i«an 
na,  a  more  ancient  writer  than  ainr  of  tlie  Uxwa ;  ht 
is  quoted  by  Nonius  Marcellas  {De  Imkaer.  Gaa.,  e. 
Fhmut).  Ovid  likewise  notices  it  uoder  the  bsem 
ot"UrbemHercHUam."  (JTet..  19,711.)  Hemla 
negm,  according  to  the  comnon  aecoont,  wa>  ovo^ 
vmelmsd  by  an  eropUon  of  Veauvius  in  the  first  yen 
of  the  reign  of  Titus,  A.D.  79.  Pompeii,  which  stood 
near,  ahand  the  same  fate.  It  ia  [nobah.e^  bcwever 
that  the  anbversion  of  Herenlaneum  was  not  e;ddel^ 
but  progreaaive,  since  Seneca  mmtiims  a  partial  dam 
olition  which  it  sustained  froaa  an  earthquake.  (JVef 
QaoMt.,  6,  1.)  After  being  buried  for  more  then  sii 
teen  hunted  years,  ibcseeitieswereaecidentelly^ 
covered  :  Herculaneum  in  1713,  by  labourers  dwging 
for  a  wall ;  and  Pompeii  forty  years  after.  It  ap- 
pears that  Heiculaneom  is  in  no  part  less  than  seventy 
feet,  and  in  some  paru  one  hundred  and  twelve  feef 
below  ibe  surface  of  tbe  gnmnd,  while  Pompeii  ic 
boiied  ten  or  tmtve  feet  deep,  man  or  lees.  Sir  W. 
Haoiilton  thinks,  that  the  matter  which  covers  the  city 
of  HeKolaDetun  is  not  the  predoce  of  a  single  mp- 
tion,  but  Uiat  the  matter  of  six  eruptions  baa  taken  iie 
course  over  that  with  which  tha  town  is  corwed,  mai 
which  waa  tbe  oanse  of  ita  destruction.  Many  value- 
bla  remains  of  antiquity,  such  as  busts,  manuscripts. 

bave  been  lecovuvd  from  the  ruina  of  this  an- 
cient oi^i  and  form  the  moat  otuione  mueeom  in  tbe 
world.  Tbey  are  all  preserved  at  Portki,  and  the  en- 
gnvings  taken  from  tnem  have  been  munificently  pre- 
sented to  the  different  learned  bodiesof  Europe.  -  The 
plan  also  of  many  of  the  public  buildings  has  been  laid 
out,  and  especially  that  of  the  theatre.  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton thinks,  that  the  matter  which  first  issned  bom 
Vesuvina  and  covered  Heicnlaaeam  waa  in  the  atel* 
of  liquid  mod,  and  that  this  has  been  tbe  means  «i 
preserving  the  pictures,  busts,  and  other  relica,  wbid 
otherwise  must  nave  been  either  entirely  destroyed  hy 
tbe  red-hot  lava,  or  else  have  become  one  solid  body 
along  with  it  when  cooled.  In  illustration  of  this  re- 
mark, we  may  cite  the  following  from  »  poho^G^ 
work.  {Edinburgh  Reviae,  vol.  45,  p.  304.)  "  An 
eoormoQs  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  ia  exhaled  in 
every  vdeanic  eruption,  which,  being  condensed  by  ibe 
cold  in  tbe  regions  of  tlie  atrooapbere  beyond  die  reecb 
of  the  volcano'a  heat,  falla  down  again  in  tha  fwm  of 
rain,  and,  when  it  mixes  wiUi  the  clonda  of  aabes,  it 
forms  that  compound  which  has  been  sometimes  mia- 
taken  for  an  actual  eruption  of  mud  from  the  enter. 
It  waa  such  a  compound  as  this  that  overwhelmed 
Herculaneum,  and  it  is  foond  lo  crasoGdate  vety 
speedily  into  a  hard,  compact  sabataDce."  Amot^  the 
excavations  at  Rerculsneum,  in  tbe  remeuie  of  a  wMise 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  L.  Piao,  «ras  found  a 
great  number  of  volumes  of  burned  papfrut.  Many 
of  these  papyri,  as-  they  bave  since  been  generally 
termed,  were'  destroyed  by  the  workmen ;  bat  as  seoe 
as  it  was  known  that  ^ey  were  tbe  lemnant*  of  nn- 
eient  manoseripls,  their  development  became  an  ob- 
ject of  no  common  interest  to  tbe  learned  world.  Fa- 
ther Piaggi  invented  a  machine  for  nnroUii^  tbera, 
which  haa  been  described  by  several  writers.  When 
we  reflect  on  the  number  of  valuable  works  which  bave 
been  lost  since  the  period  when  Herculaneum  was  de- 
stroyed, we  ought  not  to  be  euijsiaed  at  the  sanguine 
ezpecutions  which,  upon  the  first  diaeoveiy  of  the 
MSS.,  were  entertained,  of  adding  some  hnp«MaBt 
qnisitiona  to  the  treasnrea  of  ancient  litoratore  which 
we  almdy  possess.  The  lost  books  of  Livy,  and  tbe 
comedies  of  Menander,  presented  themselves  to  tbe 
iraa^nation  of  almost  every  scholar.  Each,  indeed, 
anticipated,  aecoi^ng  to  his  taste,  the  mental  ploes- 
ores  and  the  literary  laboars  which  awaited  him. 
These  enthusiastic  hopA  wete  perhaps  too  aaddealy 
repressed,  as  dtey  had  bean  too  easily  eaeitod.  Tlie 
fint  pqtyrus  whieh  was  opened  contabed  a  oeatiM 
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mane,  by  PImIoJwiw  tlw  Epieanu.   It  was 
B  vain  dwt  MaiocGhi  and  Roaini  wrote  their  learned 
soaamMiu  on  tUa  dull  perfonnance :  tbe  aedative  waa 
uto  etaoDg ;  aod  tbe  cariosity  wUcb  bad  been  ao  aod- 
deoly  awakened,  waa  aa  qaieUy  lolled  to  repoee.  A 
tew  men  of  lettera,  indeed,  hineoted  that  no  farther 
■eaich  ana  made  for  aoiM  bapptor  ratMeta,  on  whioh 
Wnad  Maalrf  might  haTC  been  eaqilaTed;  bottbe 
timot  tte  dUeulty,  and  tbe  eipmee  wbidi  aoeh  «■ 
ntmpriaa  required,  and  the  ODcertabitj  of  prodocinff 
aoytUng  Taloabte,  bad  apparently  diacouraged  and 
diagiietM  tbe  academiciana  of  Pottici.   Tbiiwa  wen 
m  this  atate  wban  the  Prince  of  Walea,  afterward 
G«nife  IV^  pnposed  to  tbe  Neapolitan  gorettiment 
lo  deiiajp  tbe  expeneea  of  nnmlling,  deeij^erii^,  and 
piiMlahing  dM  aanmer^ta.   Tbia  oBar  waa  accepted 
bf  the  conn  «f  Naplee ;  and  it  waa  conaeqoenUy 
lodged  necaaaary  hj  bia  loyal  higfaoeaa  to  aeleet  a 
proper  peraon  to  aopMintend  tbe  ondeitdting.  The 
r«paiatioa  of  Mr.  Hayter  aa  a  daaaical  aebolar  jua- 
lifiad  Ua  moaMMnl  to  the  {daoe  wUeb  die  munifi- 
ooMtt  «f  tM  ptinee,  and  bin  taate  for  Utcxatore,  had 
(meted.   Thie  geattemaa  enind  at  Napiea  in  tbe 
beginning  of  die  year  1808,  and  waa  nomhialed  one 
of  tbadheetara  for  the  develepa»Dt  of  the  manDachpta. 
a  period  of  eereral  yeare,  the  woriuaea  eon- 
to  open  a  gnat  nninber  of  the  piqiyri.  Many, 
ipdoed,  ef  theee  fnil  atriMtancea  were  deatroyed,  and 
had  cnadded  into  doat  under  the  ali^^iteat  touch  of 
(fan  epoaur.   Wbn  the  Fkaneb  bmded  the  king>- 
dom «{  Ibplaa  in  lha  yeer  1808,  Mr.  Hnler  wea 
eompdled  to  iMiie  to  Sicily.   It  ia  to  be  deeriy  re- 
Kiettad  that  aU  the  papyri  were  left  behind.  (<^Mr- 
ierhf  Raitie,  loL  3,  p.  2.)   An  account  of  more  re- 
sent operatioDa,  incmding  the  intereating  ezperimenta 
•f  Sir  Hamphtay  Davy,  will  be  found  in  tbe  lateat  edi- 
lini  9t  the  Enqwlopedla  Britoaloa,  nnder  dM  ntide 
Hetcnlaneaan. 

HuofftsB,  e  cdebiated  hero,  aon  of  Jopiter  and 
Akawna,  who,  after  death,  waa  ranked  among  tbe 
fiode,  and  received  diviae  bononra.  Hie  repateid  fa- 
tfaer  waa  Amphitiyon,  aon  of  Alcana,  who,  hafing  ac- 
aiantaUy  killed  bia  fathei4B>law  Ekctcyon,  waa  oom- 
peUad  to  lam  Myoem  ud  take  nfiige  in  Thebea, 
«ham  HtMnlea  waa  bonk  Wlule  yet  a  mere  hifant, 
ar*  actoiding  to  othna,  before  be  ud  completed  hia 
eig|iftBonu,tfae  jealoniyof  Juuo,  intent  upon  hie  de- 
■tnietioD,  aeat  two  anakea  to  devout  fain.  Tbe  child, 
aot  terrified  at  tbe  eight  of  the  eeq>enta,  boldly  aeixed 
tbena  in  both  hia  banda,  and  aqneexed  them  to  death, 
wtaHe  bie  brothar  Iphieloa  alaroiad  the  boaao  with  hia 
abiieka.  ( Vid.  Iphiolna.)  He  waa  aeify  inatmoted 
in  the  libnal  aita,  and  Caator,  tbe  eoo  of  Tyndaioa, 
taoght  .him  tbe  vae  of  anna,  Enrytoa  bow  to  ahoot 
with  a  bow  and  errowe,  Auttriyena  to  drive  a  chariot, 
Liaua  to  play  on  tbe  lyie.  and  Enmtripoa  to  aing. 
Like  the  reet  of  bia  iUnatrioQa  contemporaiiea,  be  eoon 
ificr  became  the  pupil  of  tbe  centaur  Chiion.  In  the 
tSth  year  of  hia  age,  he  rceoived  to  deliver  the  neigh- 
Mmiued  of  Hoant  Cilhanw  Ham  a  boge  lion  whidi 
payed  on  the  floekaof  Ampbitiyon,  hia  aoppoaed  father, 
■ad  which  laid  waata  tbe  advent  counby.  After  be 
liad  deatroyed  the  lion,  he  delivered  hia  country  fjrom  llie 
aaaal  trilrate  of  a  hundred  oien  which  it  paid  to  Ergi- 
aoa.  {Vid.  Erginna.)  Such  puUte  aervicea  became 
■nveraalhr  known;  and  Creon,  who  then  eat  on  the 
ttnoa  of  Tbebee,  rewarded  tbe  patiiolie  daeda  of  Het^ 
edee  by  civti^  him  hia  daa^^uer  in  mairiage,  and  ixh 
Irarting  £lat  with  Ae  eovemment  of  bia  kingdom. 
Aa  Hnmke,  by  tba  witT  of  Jupiter,  waa  aabjetKed  to 
tbe  powarof  Euryatheoa(«uI.  Eoryatheoa),  and  obliged 
lo  obey  him  in  every  reapect,  Eiuyatiieae,  aeqaaimcd 
eiih  tua  aoccoeaea  and  riaing  power,  ordered  him  to 
■ppeer  at  Myeeow  and  peifom  the  laboun  which,  by 
Hiori^  of  birth,  he  waa  eapeweiFd  lo  impoee  aum  him. 
naapnlea  nfoaad ;  aod  Jone^  to  poniah  hia  diaobedi- 


ence,  litidend  him  dfltirMNia,aD  that  be  killed  Ua  urn 
childreB  bvMegara,  aiqmoeing  them  to  be  tbe  ofi^ning 
of  EmyatiieDa.  (Kid.  Megara.)  When  he  recover- 
ed bia  eenaea,-  be  waa  ao  atruck  with  the  miafortunea 
which  had  proceeded  from  hia  insanity,  that  he  con- 
cealed himeelf  and  retired  for  aome  time  from  the 
aocietyof  Ben.  Ho  aftenmd  oonanlted  the  oiaeie  oi 
Apollo,  and  waa  told  that  he  mnat  be  aabeervieot  foe 
twelve  yean  to  the  will  of  Emyatbena^  in  compliance 
with  the  eommanda  of  Jupiter ;  and  tlMt,  after  ne  had 
achieved  ibe  moot  celebnted  labour*,  be  ahould  be 
tranriated  to  the  goda.  So  plain  and  ezpreaaive  an 
answer  determined  him  to  go  to  Myceus,  and  to  bear 
with  foititnde  whatever  gMe  or  men  impoaed  upon 
him.  EuryatbeuB,  aeeiag  the  hero  totally  atjbjected  to 
him,  and  aj>preheo«ive  of  ao  powerful  an  catemy,  conk> 
mandod  bun  to  achieve  a  number  of  enterpriaee  tbe 
moetdifficult  and  arduona  ever  known,  generally  called 
the  twelve  loboura  of  Hncnlea.  The  favour  of  the 
eoda  had  completely  armed  bin  when  be  undertook  hia 
ubeura.  He  had  received  a  aword  from  Mercury,  a 
bow  from  Apollo,  a  golden  bwaatolata  from  Vnlcan, 
horaea  from  Neptnna,  a  robe  irem  Minerva.  He  him> 
•elf  cot  hia  dob  m  the  Nemean  wood.  The  firat  la- 
bora'  impoaed  upon  Herenlea  by  Eoiyatbeua  waa  to 
kill  tbe  lion  of  Nenea,  wbleh  ravaged  the  country  near 
Myeentt.  Tbe  hero,  unable  to  oeetioy  him  with  bia 
ariowa,  boldly  attacked  him  vritb  hia  club,  puraoed  him 
to  hm  den,  and,  after  a  close  and  ahaq>  eiwagement, 
cbekod  him  to  deadi.  Ho  eainad  lha  dead  beaat  <w 
hie  hboaldan  to  Myeenm,  and  ever  after  clothed  him- 
self  with  the  akin.  Eoiyatbeua  waa  ao  aatoni^ied  at 
the  aight  of  tbe  beaat  and  at  the  coorage  of  Heiculea, 
that  M  ordered  him  never  to  enter  the  galea  of  tbe  city 
when  he  returned  from  hia  expeditiooa,  but  to  wait  £i» 
hia  ordeia  widiont  tbe  walla.  He  even  made  himaeli 
a  biaaen  anbtormneaa  apntment,  into  ffAieh  ha  relitad 
w^eaevet  Hannlea  retaned.  (Vad.  ChalokBeas  and 
En^atheua.) — Tbe  aecond  labour  of  Herenlea  waa  to 
deatroy  the  Lemwan  hydra,  which  abode  in  the  marsh 
of  Lema,  whence  it  need  to  come  out  on  the  land,  and 
kill  the  cattle  end  rava^  the  conntry.  Thia  hydra 
bad  a  huge  body,  with  mo*  heada,  eint  of  them  mor> 
Ul,  and  one  in  the  middle  immottal.  Herenlea  monm- 
ed  hia  chariot,  which  waa  driven  by  Iidaoa,  aon  of  Iphi- 
chie,  and,  on  coming  to  Lema,  he  atopped  the  horaea 
and  went  in  qoeatof  tbe  hydra,  which  oe  found  on  a 
riamg  ground,  neer  tbe  apringa  of  Amymone,  when  ita 
hole  waa.  He  abot  at  the  animal  wUb  fio^  daru  till 
be  made  it  come  out ;  and  he  then  gtaaped  and  held 
it,  while  it  twiatad  itaelf  abont  hia  lega.  The  hero 
cmabed  ita  beada  with  hia  club,  but  lo  no  puipoee;  for, 
when  one  waa  eruabad,  two  aprang  «p  in  ita  atead.  A 
biwe  cnb  abo  aided  tiit  hydra,  and  bit  the  feet  of  Her 
cniea.  He  killed  tbe  crab,  and  than  called  upon  Ida- 
na  to  come  to  bia  aaaiatance.  lolaoa  immediately  aet 
fire  to  the  neiriibonring  wood,  and  with  the  flaming 
braoda  searing  the  neck*  of  tbo  hydra  aa  the  heada  were 
cut  off.  eflectoally  cheeked  their  ^owth.  Having  thue 
got  nd  of  tbe  mortal  heada,  Heceulea  ent  off  the  im 
mortal  ooe  end  bnried  it,  eettii^  a  heavy  atone  on  tbe 
top  of  it,  in  die  nad  leading  from  Lema  to  Eleoa.  He 
cut  tbe  body  of  the  hydra  mto  niecea,  and  dipped  hia 
aiTowa  in  ita  gall,  wbieh  aaade  uieir  wounds  incurable. 
Eoryatbena,  however,  denied  that  tbia  waa  to  be  reck- 
oned among  the  twrive  labours,  since  he  bad  not  d^ 
atroyed  Aa  hydra  dooa,  bat  widi  IhaaaaiataDee  of  lo- 
lana.— He  was  ndeied,  in  bia  tUid  bhonr,  la  bring, 
alive  and  wAurt,  into  tha  pwaepco  of  Eniyatheus,  a 
etag,  famoos  for  ita  ineieddde  awifUwae  and  golden 
boma.  Tbia  celebrated  animal  fisqouiled  tbe  neigh- 
bourbood  of  (Enoe,  and  Hercnlee  waa  employed  for  a 
i^le  year  continually  poisaiog  it.  When  at  laat  the 
animal  waa  tirad  with  tha  cbMo,  aha  took  refuge  ia 
Momit  Aitamiainm,  then  Oad  to  tba  rivar  Ladoo,  and, 
aaahawaaabootloareiitbeBtmaniHareulea  atcuek 
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M  mtb  an  arrowt  ciiulu  Im,  |nt  Iwt  oa  hu  ■boiil> 
ioT,  aud  was  floiog  wiu  hia  bumen  throng  Aa»dia, 
when  be  met  Diana  and  Apcrilo.  The  goddata  took 
the  hind  from  bim,  and  reproached  him  for  violating 
her  aaomd  animal.  But  Um  hero  excusing  lumaelfon 
tho  i^«a  of  necessity,  and  laying  the  blame  on  Eoiya- 
thaiu,  Diana  was  mollified,  and  allowed  him  to  lake 
the  bind  alire  to  Hycnne. — The  fourth  labour  waa  to 
bnng  aliTB  to  Enijatbana  a  wild  boar  whicb  ravaged 
the  Daq^iboariHiod  of  Eiymantfms.  loOhia  anaditimi 
he  decoyed  tha  OaDtaors  («mL  Ceotauri  and  i%inm), 
ani  then  caught  the  boar  hf  driving  him  from  his  laii 
with  loud  ones,  and  chaaing  him  into  a  snow-drift, 
where  ha  aeized  and  bound  him,  and  then  took  bim  to 
Hycmm.  Euiystheas  was  ao  ft^tened  at  the  sight  of 
tha  boar,  (hat,  according  to  DiodOTnst  be  hii  btmaelf  in 
Us  bnxea  uMurtment  m  aaveial  daya.— In  hia  fifth  la- 
boar  Hercafea  ma  oidamd  to  doanaa  tba  alablaa  of 
Angaas,  where  numerous  oxen  had  bean  confined  fcac 
many  years.  ( Vii.  Aogeaa.)— 'For  hia  nxth  labour  he 
was  oidered  to  kill  tha  earaivorous  birds  which  rav- 
aged the  country  near  tba  Lake  Stymphalos  in  Arcadia. 
While  Harcolea  waa  dcliberatii^  how  he  ahoold  scare 
lham,  Hinerv*  teot^fat  him  bramn  rattles  from  Valcan. 
He  twk  hia  atatkm  on  a  neighboacing  bill,  and  aoond- 
ed  the  latdas :  tha  btrda,  terrified,  rose  id  Ibe  air,  and 
ke  thai  riiot  them  with  his  arrows. — ^In  bis  aeventh 
Ubour  he  Imn^t  alive  into  Paloponnesoa  a  prodigious 
wild  bull,  whiu  laid  waste  the  island  of  Crete. — He 
then  let  him  go,  and  the  boU  roved  over  Sparta  and 
Aieadia,  and,  eroeainy  tha  isthnis,  came  toManlhon 
in  Attica,  where  he  did  infinita  misclud'  to  the  inhab- 
itanta. — In  his  eighth  labour  be  was  Moptoyed  in  ob- 
taining the  mares  of  Dio^edea,  the  Tbracian  king, 
whicb  fed  on haman flesh.'  ( Ftd. Diomedes  II.) — For 
his  ninth  laboni  he  waa  commandod  to  obtain  the  gir- 
dle of  the  queen  of  the  Amazona.  (Fid.  Hippolyta.) 
—Id  his  tOTith  iaboar  be  killed  the  meoster  Geiyoo, 
\ing  of  EiTthea,  and  tnougfat  bia  oxen  to  Euiyathens, 
Mko  WTfiftciW*  th«a  to  Juno.  (Fid.  Geryou.) — The 
rievanta  labour  waa  to  obtain  the  applea  firom  the  gar- 
isa  of  Mtt  Raaparidaa.  (Vid.  Hesperides.)— The 
twelfth,  and  last,  and  moat  dangaroos  of  hia  labours, 
na  to  bring  upon  earth  tae  thiae-beaded  dog  Ceibe- 
.-os.  When  iweparing  fe:  tha  expaditioo,  Hercules 
went  to  Eamolfiiia  at  lUeiiaia,  •2aai««M  cf  being  initia- 
ted;  bat  be  eoold  not  be  admHtad»ii  b*  btd  not  bean 
purified  of  tfae  Hood  of  tht  eentam.  Euna^Rls^ 
however,  pimfied  htm,  and  be  then  saw  tba  mystmea ; 
alter  whicb  he  proceeded  to  the  Tmtariaa  pnninnttnrir 
in  Laconia,  where  was  the  entrance  to  the  lowe>  w<Hld, 
and  went  down  to  it,  accompanied  by  Hercurj-  and 
Minwva.  The  moment  the  abades  saw  bim  the/  £ed 
away  in  tenor,  all  but  Melaager  and  Madnaa  the  Gor- 
gon. (<M.,  11,  638.)  He  was  dfavriiig  bis  awofd  (.n 
tne  latter,  when  Mercury  reminded  him  that  aha  waa 
a  mere  phantom.  Near  the  gates  of  the  palace  o.' 
Hades  be  found  Theseus  and  I^rithoits,  who  had  at- 
t«iq>ted  to  cany  oS  Proaarpina,  and  had,  in  cwtae- 
qoenca,  been  mi.  on  an  eneuoted  rock  by  tha  offend- 
ed mooaidi  of  EMma.  When  they  saw  Hercules, 
they  stretdwd  forth  Aeir  bands,  hoping  to  be  relieved 
by  his  mighL  He  took  Theaeoa  by  the  band  and 
raised  him  up ;  but  when  be  woald  do  the  same  for 
Piritboos,  the  earth  quaked,  and  be  left  him.  He  then, 
after  aeraral  other  acts  of  prowesa,  asked  Pluto  to  give 
bim  Cerberos ;  and  the  god  conaented,  provided  he 
would  take  him  without  namg  any  wesfwos.  He  found 
lim  at  tha  gatea  of  Acheron ;  andproteeled  only  his 
ecnlet  and  Uon'a  diin,  he  flung  oia  arms  about  his 
bead,  and,  gnaping  him  by  the  neck,  made  bim  solunrt, 
diougb  the  diMoo  in  hia  tail  bit  him  aever^y.  He 
brought  him  throo^  Trcezene  to  Eutystbnw,  and, 
when  he  bad  shown  bim,  took  him  back  to  the  lower 
world.— Besides  these  arduous  laboura,  which  the  jeal- 
aoar  of  E^vthena  in^oaad  i^en  bim>  ha  also  achieved 


otbets  of  bit  tw.)  accord,  eqiia%  gnat  and  caUbiaM 
( Vid.  CacQs,  .Vntaoa,  Buains,  £tyx,  dtc.),  and  h«  bad 
alao,  according  to  soma,  accompantad  the  A^pHnou  to 
Colchis  before  he  delivered,  himself  ap  to  the  Kingot 
Hyceoa.   Wishing  after  this  (o  marry  icaio,  havui| 
given  Megara  to  loMua,  and  hearing  thu  funuis,  king 
of  QBcbalia,  had  dedaied,  that  be  would  ^vo  hia  dasgf 
tec  Ida  to       who  dMuld  ovneoow  Uma^andhii 
aoDs  in  shooting  wiUi  the  bow,  he  vmd  thither  and  wta 
the  vietoiy,  bat  did  not  obtain  the  promised  prize.  Ijk 
itas,  the  eldest  oon,  wsa  for  giving  bia  sistw  to  Heicu 
lea,  but  Eurytua  ud  bia  other  sods  nlosed,  lest  bt 
sbonld  deatny  her  diildren,  if  aba  had  any,  as  be  had 
done  tboeo  of  Megaia.   Slwnly  afterwaid,  tha  oienol 
Enrytaa  being  stolen  by  Autolycua,  hia  snspicioos  (eU 
oo  HeKules.  IpUtaa,  wbogave  no  credit  to  iha  dmiipe, 
batook  binadf  to  thai  ham,  and  baaooght  Urn  to  joic 
in  ihoaeaidi  tethaloatonea.   Hareuea  praaiaeato 
do  so,  and  entertained  hiaa ;  but,  Cdlmg  into  madnesi. 
be  precipttatod  Iphitua  from  the  walls  of  Tiiyua.  It 
order  to  be  purified  of  this  murder,  be  went  to  Kelesi, 
who,  being  a  ftiend  of  Enrytr?  refuaed  to  comply  wiib 
his  deaire.    Heicuka  tlMi  nnceedod  to  Amyche, 
where  ha  waa  poiifiad  by  Sandiebiia,  >bA  sob  of  Hip 
polytus.   But  ha  fUl,  nolwithBtaoding,  Jito  a  aaveta 
malady  on  aceoont  of  the  mudef  of  Iphiivs ;  and,  go 
ing  to  Delphi  to  sack  nbal,  he  vraa  refuaed  a  mpowe 
by  the  Pythia.   In  hia  -rage  at  ber  denial  he  went  to 
plunder  the  temple,  iDd,  taking  the  tripod,  was  about 
eaublishing  m  otacle  fur  himaaU^  vrbea  Ap^  cane 
lo  oppoao  urn ;  bat  Jupiter  hotled  a  Annaeibsh  be 
twera  tha  eombatanta,  and  put  an  eikd  to  tha  cooieu 
Hercules  now  zeeeivad  a  leapooae,  that  his  malsdi 
would  be  removed  if  he  let  himself  be  aold  for  thre* 
yean  aa  a  slave,  sodfave  the  poicbue-moDcy  to  £o 
rytuB  as  a  compenaatum  for  the  leas  of  hia  soa.  At 
cording^,  in  obedience  to  the  oracle,  be  was  coodnci 
ed  by  Mercury  to  Lydia,  and  there  sold  U>  Omphalc 
the  queen  of  the  coimtn.    (Ftd.  On^ihaJa.)  The 
purchaaa-moiMy  (dma  toMnts,  il  ia  aaid)  was  oSerci 
to  Eotylna,  bnt  he  refuaed  to  accept  it.   When  iht 
term  of  this  servitode  had  expired,  he  preparsd,  being 
now  relieved  of  his  disease,  to  take  vangaanee  on  La 
onedon,  for  having  refused  the  ptromised  reward  for  de- 
livering Hesiooe.   (Ftd.  Hippolyta  and  Lamnadim.) 
After  BueceadiDg  in  thia  eniaiintse,  and  staying  La- 
onedon,  ha  eollaeted  la  amwaiid  manbad  againal  and 
alaw  AngeaaandhiaaaM.   Hia  waa  tha  aaauo  of  this 
warbre,  and  bare,  irtien  vieloty  bad  dedand  fo>  turn, 
he  eetabliabed  the  Olympic  gamea,  raiaad  a  altar  to 
Pelopa,  and  built  altera  also  to  the  twelve  great  dettiei 
After  the  conquest  of  Elia  he  marched  againal  Pyka 
took  the  city,  and  killed  Neletia  and  all  hia  aons,  ex- 
c^t  Nestor,       was  lif iag  wift  Iba  Qaimuana.  (A, 
11,689.)   HaiseaidalsotohaTe  wooDded  n«oand 
Juno,  aa  they  ware  aiding  dw  Pyliaaa.    Soma  timt 
after  this,  Hereulea  went  to  Calydmi,  where  bo  aoogbt 
the  hand  of  De'tanira,  tbe  daogfatw  of  CEnena.  m 
had  to  contend  for  her  with  tto  river«od  Adiele«H| 
who  turned  himaelf  into  a  bull,  in  whidi  Soaa  ooe  of 
hisbomswaa  broken  off*  by  tba  vicioriona  beao.  {Vti 
Achelods.)— One  da^ ,  at  the  UUe  of  OSasaa^  aa  Eu- 
nomna,  son  of  Aiebibalaa,  waa,  according  to  enatom. 
pouring  water  on  Uw  haada  d  tba  gsaal*,  BcMoles 
happaning  unawares  to  awing  hia  hsttd  auddon^,  straci 
tbe  bc^  ud  killed  him.   As  it  was  ovidentfy  an  acci- 
dent, the  father  forgave  tbe  death  of  hia  son  ;  bat  Uer- 
cnles  resolved  to  banish  himself,  agreeably  to  the  laa 
in  such  eases,  and  he  set  oat  with  bis  irifo  fin  Tn- 
chia,  tho  realm  of  lua  friend  Cagrat.   On  bia  jouraev  u 
this  quarter  the  affair  of  Neaaaa  took  plae«.  (Fid. 
Dejanira  uid  Nsasua.)   While  residmg  witb  C«ya 
be  aided  jEgimina,  king  of  the  Dwisoa,  ngkiiut  ^Aom 
theLapithm,  under  die  command  of  CorimuB,  bad  madi 
war,  on  account  of  a  diqinte  reapecting  bomidaiies 
Aa  be  waa  paasii^[,  on  a  aubseguant  occaroa,  n 
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jie  temirfa  of  Apollo  «t  Pigme,  ha  wu  oppoMd  hy 
CycDiM,  tlu  aon  of  Mm,  wbo  wm  in  tha  habit  of 
fAaadtmng  thoM  that  tmmght  the  aacrifieaa  to  Dobhi. 
Cjrenno  toll  in  tbo  combat;  aod  whoa  Mva,  who  had 
■iraeaaed  dw  COo  of  hia  aoQ,  would  aTaoge  him,  ho 
neoivad  ■  wooitd  in  tha  thigh  fimn  tha  apaaf  of  tfaa 
bno.    Retorotng  to  Traehia,  HeicalM  ctrikctod  an 
■n^,  and  nude  wax  on  Eoiytaa,  king  of  CEcbaJia, 
whom  be  IdUad,  togotber  with  hia  aona,  ukd,  plondeiing 
the  town,  led  away  lola  a*  a  ea^ttiTO.   At  tbe  Enba- 
an  promontory  Oaraam  be  raiaed  ao  altar  to  Jupiter, 
aM,  wiahiiag  to  oflei  a  aaeiifiee,  sent  to  Ceyx  for  a 
qilendid  rota  to  wear.   Dnanita,  hearing  about  lole 
ham  die  naaaangBr,  and  faaring  tha  eflbet  of  her 
dmm  OD  the  heart  of  her  husbatid,  teeoind  to  try 
Iho  effieaey  of  tbe  philtre  of  Neaana  {vid.  Daianira), 
and  tiikgad  with  it  the  tanie  that  waa  aant.  Heiealea, 
floapeetiiig  nothing,  put  <m  the  hial  sarmeDt,  and  pie- 
paxed  to  oder  menfiee.    At  fint  he  Teii  no  effect  iram 
it;  bat  when  it  wanned,  tbe  venom  of  the  hydra  b«^n 
to  ™>— ™*  faie  fWiah    In  hia  foiy,  he  caogbt  Liohas, 
IboSMhud  beam  of  the  tank,  by  the  foot,  and  boiled 
bin  into  tbo  eea.   Ha  attempted  to  tear  off  the  tiuic, 
bat  it  sdtiered  cloady  to  hia  akin,  and  the  fleah  came 
away  with  it.    In  this  wretched  atate  be  got  on  ahip- 
board,  where  Deianira,  on  bearing  the  conaeqnencea 
of  wbat  ^  had  done,  hanged  benelf ;  and  Hereidea, 
etaargiiiig  Hj^ioa,  hie  eldeet  aon  In  hw,  to  mawj  lole 
when  ho  waa  of  enffiefant  age,  had  hina^  camed  to 
the  enmuit  of  MonAt  (Eta,  and  then  canaliw  a  pyie 
to  be  oected,  aacendod  it,  and  directed  In  foilowera 
to  aet  it  on  file.   Bat  no  one  wonld  fentora  to  obey ; 
till  Pttaa,  happening  to  arrive  there  in  search  of  bia 
Btta.y  eatde,  eompbed  with  the  desire  of  tbe  hero,  end 
received  his  bow  and  arrows  as  hia  reward.  While  the 
pyre  was  blaiing,  a  thunder-olood  c«i*eyed  the  suf- 
ferer to  hoTen,  where  be  was  endowed  with  immor- 
tality ;  and,  being  leeoncUed  to  Judo,  be  eapooaed  her 
daughter  Hebe,  by  whom  be  bad  two  chfldren,  Alezi- 
«ee (ifadtrmiecr)  and  Anieetos  (UnnMtud).  The 
legend  of  Heieales  is  given  in^  full  detail  by  ApoUo- 
dma  (2  4,  8,  teqq-).   Other  aathoritiea  on  tbe  anb- 
jeet  are  ae  followB :  Died.  Sie.,  4, 9,  teqq. — Tkeoerit., 
Uya.,  SS.— Ftmd.,  Of  ,  3,  ^.—Theocrit.,  UflL,  7, 
149.~PAerM«de>,«p.  Sekd.  adAjnU.  Bhtd.,  S,  lOM. 
— n..  8.  Wr.—Pktreeyd.,  op.  Sehol.  ad  Od.,  SI.  S8.— 
Henoi.,  8aa.  Here.  —  Omt,  Met.,  9,  166,  et  817.— 
TVodUii. — Homer  arms  Hercules  with  a  bow 
anowt.    (71,  6,  998 — Od.,  8,  334.)  Hesiod 
deeeribes  Inm  with  ^ield  and  spear.    Pissnder  and 
Steeiefaonis  were  Ute  first  who  gnt  Urn  the  clnb  and 
lMm*a  akin.   (Atiuimtu,  13,  p.  618.)— Tbe  mytbol<^ 
of  Hereidea  is  of  a  very  mixed  chsraeier  in  tbe  form  m 
lAidi  it  Ins  come  dinni  to  oe.   Them  ia  in  it  the 
identification  of  one  or  more  Grecian  heroes  with  Mel- 
cartb,  the  ani>-2od  of  the  Phmniciana.    Henee  we  find 
Hercules  ao  freqaenUy  tepraeented  as  the  auo-sod, 
and  Ua  twelve  Isftoois  regarded  as  tbe  I>****fl^  oTlhe 
eotttbrooglitiietwelveaignaof  theiodiae.   He  is  the 
powerfnl  planet  which  umaatea  and  impaite  tscondi^ 
to  the  aBtrerae,  whoae  divinity  haa  bean  hononrod  in 
ewy  quntet  bjr  templea  tod  altara,  and  eooaeciated 
in  tbe  idigioae  Mnins  of  all  nations.   From  Meroe 
m  Ethiopia,  and  Tbc^s  in  Upper  Egypt,  even  to 
Britain,  and  the  icy  regions  of  Scylfaia ;  uom  tbe  an- 
ciett  Tajffobana  and  Palibotbia  in  Itidia,  to  Cadiz 
nd  Ae  aheiea  ef  tbe  Attantie ;  from  tbe  foieeU  of 
GeriMny  to  tbe  bnmingsanda  of  Africa;  evaiywbere, 
fa  Aortf  wbare  tbe  boMflte  ef  tbe  landnaiy  of  day  are 
experienced,  diere  we  find  established  tbe  name  and 
wordiip  of  a  Herenles.   Many  ages  before  the  period 
when  Akmena  is  said  to  have  lived,  and  the  pretended 

Sihun  hero  to  have  pcrfermed  hie  wonderful  ex- 
,  ^ypt  and  PbvnieU,  which  eettalal^  did  not 
e^eir  dfrfnitiea  fiom  Greeee,  bad  raiaed  tem- 
flea  t»  the  Son,  nadaor  a  name  enalogou  to  that  of 


Hncniee,  and  had  carried  hia  wMahip  to  the  Ute  e 
Thasos  and  to  Gadea.  Here  was  consecrated  a  lem 
pie  to  the  year,  and  to  tbe  montbi  which  ied  i 
mto  twelve  parts,  that  ia,  to  the  twelve  Uboura  oi  vi  £  - 
t«iaa  which  conducted  Heicnlee  to  imntoitality.  Il 
ia  nndw  the  name  of  Harenka  Aatroelqrton  ('Atnyw- 
;);jnw),  or  the  god  clothed  with  a  mantle  of  stara, 
that  tbe  poet  Nonnue  deaignatea  the  Sun,  adored  by  tbe 
Tynans.  {Dum^t.,  40,  416.— iiUii,  376.)  "  He  U 
the  same  god,"  observes  the  poet,  "  whom  different 
nationa  adore  under  a  multitude  of  different  names : 
Beloa  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  Ammon  in  Lib- 
ya, Apis-at  Memphis,  Saturn  in  Arabia,  Jupiter  in  As- 
ayria,  Seiapia  in  Eeyp^  HsUoe  among  tbe  Babykmi* 
ans,  Apollo  at  Del^  £aculapiua  tbroogbont  Greece," 
dEc.  Haitianns  Capetla,  in  bis  bymo  to  tbe  Sun,  aa 
alao  Anaonios  {Epigr.,  3,  4)  and  Maciobius  (Sat.,  1, 
20),  confirm  tbe  fact  of  tbts  multiplicity  of  names  given 
to  a  single  star.  The  Egyptians,  accordiog  to  Plu- 
tatc^  iDt  /«.  tt  Ot.y  f.  Ml.— Op.,  ti.  RomIu,  vol.  7, 
p.  449>,  dwo^that  Usttalea  bad  bit  Beat  in  the  Sun, 
and  that  be  tnvdled  with  tt  uonnd  the  moon.  Thn 
antboT  of  tbe  hymns  ascrU>ed  to  Orpheus,  fizee  still 
more  stronsly  the  identity  of  Hercules  with  the  Sun. 
He  calls  Herenles  *<  tbe  god  wbo  produced  time, 
whose  forms  vaiv,  the  fatur  of  all  things,  and  de- 
s troy  ST  of  all.  He  is  tbe  god  wbo  brings  back  by 
tome  Aniora  and  the  night,  and  who,  moving  onward 
from  eart  to  west,  nioa  througfi  the  career  of.  bis 
twelve  laboots,  tbe  valiant  Titan,  wbo  chases  away 
maladies,  and  delivers  msn  from  tbe  evils  which  afflict 
him."  {Orpk.,  Hymn^  IS.— ed.  Hern^.,  p.  273,  teq.) 
Tbe  Phonictans,  it  is  said,  preserved  a  tradition  among 
them,  that  Hocules  was  the  Sun,  and  that  his  twelve 
Isbonrs  indicated  tbe  aua's  passage  through  tbe  twelve 
signs.  Po^yry,  who  was  bom  in  Pbomicis,  aaaures 
na  that  they  there  gave  the  name  ef  Hetculee  to  li« 
ann,  and  that  Ao  faUe  of  thetweba  laboora  i^nresents 
tbe  sun*s  annual  paA  in  the  heaveua  {ap.  Eiueb.,Prmp. 
Bv.,  3,  11).  In  hke  manner  the  scholiast  on  Hesiod 
remarks,  "  tbe  xodiac,  in  which  tbe  son  performs  his 
annual  course,  is  the  true  career  which  Hercules  tnv- 
erseain  the  faUoof  tbe  twelve  Isboon ;  and  his  mat- 
liago  with  Hebe,  tha  goddeaa  of  yoelb,  whom  he  a»- 
poosed  after  be  bad  ended  hia  tabonia,  denotee  the  re- 
newal of  the  year  at  tbe  end  of  each  solw  revolutinu'* 
{J.  Diacmiu,8ekol.adHet.,Thtog.,f.l96.}  Among 
tbe  different  epodis  at  which  the  year  in  ancient  times 
commenced  among  di&rent  nationa,  that  of  tbe  aum- 
mer  solstice  wsa  one  of  the  most  maarkaUe.  It  waa 
at  tbis  period  that  tbe  Gredta  fixed  the  eelebiation  of 
tbeir  Olympio  game,  the  eetaUishmont  of  which  ia  at- 
tributed to  Herenles.  (Corem,  FoMt.  Att.,  vol.  3,  p. 
S86.)  It  waa  tbe  origin  of  the  most  ancient  era  of  the 
Oredia. — If  we  fix  from  this  point  tbe  departure  of  the 
sun  on  his  annual  career,  and  compare  toe  ptogreaa  of 
tlwt  lominaty  throogh  tbe  signs  of  tbe  zodiac  with  tbe 
twelve  laboura  of  Hercules,  altering  somewhat  the  or- 
der k  which  they  are  banded  down  to  us,  a  very  striking 
coincidenee  is  instantly  obeerved.  A  few  exampm 
will  be  addnced.  In  tlie  first  month  the  sun  passes 
into  the  sign  Leo ;  and  in  his  first  Isbour  Herculee 
slew  the  Nemean  lion.  Hence,  too,  tbe  legend,  that 
the  Nemean  Uon  bad  blten  from  Uie  akies,  and  that  it 
was  produced  in  the  regions  bordering  on  the  sphere 
of  the  BKxm.  (Talien,  Cimtr.  6cW.,  p.  164.)  In 
the  aeeond  mmth  die  aon  entan  tbe  aign  Kn]ro,«rhen 
tbe  ceoatellation  of  the  Hydra  eata ;  a^  in  his  second 
labour  Herculee  destrmd  the  Lerusan  hydm.  It 
abould  also  be  remarked,  that  the  bead  of  the  celeetiat 
hydra  riaea  with  the  constellation  Csncer,  or  tbe  Crab, 
and  hence  tbe  fable  that  Hercules  was  annoyed  by  a 
crab  in  bis  confiict  with  the  hydra.  iCytunm  Calv., 
p.  64.)  Hie  hy&n,  moreover,  is  ramariiable  among 
the  conatellationa  for  iu  great  lewth ;  ita  head  riaing 
aa  baa  nat  been  ramarited,  with  4X-icer;  its  body  be 
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sig  extended  i-nder  ths  sign  tod  onW  ending  at 
the  later  degma  of  Uie  tign  Vi^.  Qn  this  ia  bued 
the  fable  of  the  conlinusT  iMppemoc*  of  the  bhmi- 
atec'i  heads ;  the  eODrteUation  being  of  to  gnat  a 
length,  that  the  atari  of  one  part  reappear  an«r  the 
aun  haa  paaied  onward  to  aoouiet  part,  and  while  the 
atara  of  Uiie  latter  part  ate  merged  in  the  aolar  firea. 
Tn  the  thiid  nwatb  the  snn  enters  the  aisn  Libra,  at 
the  beginning  of  autamn,  when  the  eonateilation  of  the 
caT-tanr  risea,  repreaented  ae  bearing  a  wine-alua  fall 
of  liqaor,  and  a  UqrraiiB  adorned  wiu  riae-leavea  and 

Ea.  Bayer  npreaenta  him  in  Us  taUes  with  a 
tf  in  one  band  and  a  flaak  of  wine  in  the  other. 
1.  taM.,  41.)  The  Alphonaine  tablea depict  him 
wiU)  a  cup  or  goblat  in  hia  hand.  {Tab.,  Alph.,  p. 
•09.)  At  this  aame  period,  wbat  ia  termed  hj  aome 
astronninera  the  conateltation  of  the  boar  riaos  in  the 
erening;  and  in  his  third  laboar  Heiculea,  after  bo> 
)ng  hovpitablj  eatertained  bj  a  eentaor,  eBcotutarad 
and  slew  the  other  eentams  who  fiio^  for  a  cade 
of  wine  :  he  atew  alao  in  &m  laboor  the  Erfman- 
thian  boar.  In  tho  fourth  month  the.  ann  uilcfB 
the  aign  of  Scorpio,  when  Casaiopda  rites,  a  con- 
stellation io  which  anciently  a  stag  waa  represented ; 
and  in  his  fbnrth  laboor  Hefcvles  caught  tna  famous 
atag  whh  goldan  boma  and  bnaen  feet.  It  is  said 
also  to  ban  breathed  fin  from  its  nostrila.  (Quint. 
Smym.,  6,  SM.)  The  boms  of  gold  and  the  breath- 
ing of  Sames  are  traits  that  harmonize  well  wiUi  a 
constellation  studded  with  blaxing  atara,  and  which, 
in  the  summer  season,  noitea  itaelf  to  the  solstitial 
firea  of  the  aun,  by  rising  in  the  evening  with  its  spooae 
Cepheus.  In  the  fifth  noolh  the  son  enters  the  aisn 
Swtlariut,  eonsactalod  to  Diana,  who  had  a  temple 
at  Stymphaloa,  in  ^ieh  were  aeen  the  birds  called 
Stymphalidos.  At  thia  same  time  rise  the  throe  birda; 
namelv.  the  eonstellations  of  the  Talture,  awan,  and 
eagte  pierced  with  the  arrows  of  Hercules ;  and  in  his 
Cft^  labour  Hercules  destroyed  the  birds  near  Lake 
Strmphalua,  which  are  represented  as  three  in  number 
Ml' the  medals  of  pMintbus.  (Mei.  du  Cardin.  Albtm. , 
Tol.  3,  p.  70,  n.  1.)  In  the  sixth  month  the  eon  peaaaa 
mto  the  sign  Cmprieartau,  who  waa,  aecordms  to 
some,  a  grandson  of  the  luminaty.  At  this  period  the 
stream  which  flows  from  Aqnanua  sets ;  its  source  is 
between  the^ands  of  Ariataua,  son  of  the  river.  Fane- 
ua.  In  hia  aixth  labour  Hercules  cleansed,  by  means 
of  the  Peneos,  the  subles  of*  Augeas,  aon  of  rh/ahta. 
Augoaa  ta  mtdo  by  some  Io  haTo  bean  a  son  of  Nyc- 
toos,  a  name  wbtdi  bean  an  evident  leference  to  the 
ni^t  {y&f),  and  which  containa,  therefore,  in  Uie  prea- 
ent  instance,  an  allusion  to  the  long  n^la  of  the  win- 
der solstice.  In  the  aaventh  month  the  san  passes  into 
Jie  sign  AqmriuM.  The  eonateilation  of  the  Lyre,  or 
celeaiiel  vulture,  now  sets,  which  is  phtced  by  the 
of  the  constellatiOD  called  Fjonethena,  and  at  this 
same  period  the  celestial  boll,  called  the  boU  of  Pkai- 
phae,  the  bull  of  Marathon,  in  fine,  the  boll  of  Eorma, 
passes  the  meridian.  In  his  seventh  labour,  Hercules 
brings  alive  into  the  Peloponnesus  a  wild  bull,  which 
laid  waste  the  idand  of  Crete.  Ho  alaya  alao  the  vul- 
ture that  preyed  upon  the  liver  of  Prometheus.  It  is 
to  be  remaimd  that,  aa  the  constellation  sets  at  this 
period,  Hetcales  n  said  to  have  MUA  that  bird; 
whereas  the  bull,  which  crosses  the  meridian  merely, 
IS  made  to  have  been  brought  ati^fi  into  Greece.  The 
bull  inquestion  was  also  filled  tohave  vomited  flames 
{Au,.  (feU.,  1,  1),  an  evident  allusion  to  the  celestial 
boll  n^ich  glitters  with  a  thousand  fiiea.  It  ia  at  the 
eloes  of  thia  aerenth  labour,  and  under  the  aame- title 
with  it,  that  Herculea  ia  supposed  to  have  arrived  in 
Eilia,  monnted  on  the  steed  Arion,  and  to  have  estab- 
lidiod  there  the  Olympic  games  on  the  banlts  of  the 
Aipheua.  Now,  when  the  sun  paases  into  the  sign 
.\quarius,  be  cornea  into  that  quarter  of  the  heavens 
-Wh  is  marked  by  the  full  moon  from  year  to  year. 
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The  full  moon  of  the  ■ommeV'Solstico  was  the  period 
lor  celebratiDg  the  OlymiHc  Oanies ;  and  benoe  lb* 
poets,  oboervBig  tba  phenomenon  of  t)ie  full  noon  d» 
ring  every  mar  in  ue  sign  of  Aquarius,  asorbed  tc 
Herculea  toe  iostitutioo  of  tboae  games,  wUch 
Aquarius,  by  iu  union  with  the  full  moon,  waa  ewy 
year  the  qrmboL   In  the  immediate  vieini^  of 
rioa,  moreover,  we  find  the  conatdlatton  Pagasoa  iden- 
tical with  the  Sibled  alaed  Arion.    Hence  Ute  fat  'ie  a< 
Hercules  having  come  on  this  letteranimai  to  tho  laad 
of  Elia.   In  the  eighth  month  the  son  onten  into  the 
aign  Pmw,  vriwn  the  celestial  bocee  rieaa  in  tha  iDatD> 
ing,  known  by  the  name  of  Pegasue  and  Arion,  no  wo 
have  just  remarked ;  and  in  hia  eigldh  labour  Henrolee 
overcame  and  carried  off  the  horses  of  Diomede. 
EurystheuB  consecrated  these  steeds  to  Juno,  to  whom, 
in  the  dtviaion  of  the  xodiac  amrag  the  twelve  grest 
gods,  tba  ewn  Aqoarina  waa  given  aa  ha  pecuHai 
domain;  ana  it  ia  wortlgr  of  rwaik,  that  the  Han- 
dan  ZKomode  is  &Uad  Io  havo  bem  ibo  soo  of  Oy- 
rene,  who  was  also  Ifaa  mother  of  Ariststus,  and  tut 
this  last  peiaODago  ia  aoppoaed  by  many  to  have  been 
the  same  vritb  Aquarius.   In  the  ninth  month  the  eun 
passes  into  the  aign  Aries,  sacred  to  Mats,  whidi  all 
the  ancient  authors  who  have  written  on  aatronomy 
make  to  be  the  aaoM  vriththn  ram  of  the  golden  floaeo. 
When  the  am  enters  into  Ibis  sign,  tfaa  celeatiri  ebip, 
calied  Ar^,  riaes  in  the  evening.   At  this  same  pe> 
riod  Cassiopeia  and  Andromeda  aot.    Andromeda  ia 
remaikable  for  many  beautiful  ataia,  one  of  which  ia 
called  her  girdle.    Hyginue  makes 'this  girdle  consiat 
of  three  atars.   Aratua  deaifpiates  it  particolarly  by 
the  name  of  ^ivti.   Now,  in  his  ninth  labour,  Hercnles, 
according  to  one  version  of  the  legend,  embarked  on 
board  the  Argo  in  quest  of  the  goldan  fleece  ;  be  con- 
tends with  the  female  warriora,  and  takes  from  Hippi^ 
yta,  their  queen,  the  daughter  ^  Mara,  a  bmous  girdle 
He  also  rescnes  Hesione  from  a  sea-monster,  as  Per 
esns  did  Andromeda.   In  the  tenth  month  the  son  en 
ters  into  the  sign  Taunt*.   The  constellation  of  Orion, 
who  was  fsUod  to  ban  pursued,  throv^  lore,  the  Plei 
ades,  or  dangfatan  of  Atlaa,  now  aota:  the  hadsmao^ 
DC  eoodoctor  of  the  oxen  of  Icaraa,  aleo  eeta,  as  doea 
likawiae  the  river  Eridanus.   At  this  period,  too,  the 
Pleiades  rise,  and  the  she-goat  filled  to  have  been  the 
spouse  of  Faunua.    Now,  in  his  tenth  laboor,  Hercn- 
les restores  to  their  father  the  seven  Plnades,  whoae 
beauty  and  wisdom  had  inspired  with  love  Busiria, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  who,  wishiog  to  beeomo  maatet  of 
their  persona,  had  sent  piralea  Io  cany  Ihom  ofil  Ha 
slew  also  Busiris,  vAo  is  here  identical  with  OrioiL  In 
this  same  labour  be  bore  away  from  Spain  iIm  ozoq  oI 
Oeiyon,  and  arrived  in  Italy,  where  he  overcame  G»- 
cus,  and  was  hospitably  received  by  Fannos.    In  the 
eleventh  month  tne  sun  paeses  into  the  aign  of  QemumL 
Thia  period  is  marked  by  the  setting  of  nocyoOt  and 
the  coemieal  rising  of  the  dog-star.   The  oooateOation 
of  the  Swan  also  rises  in  the  evening.   In  his  eleventh 
labour,  Hercules  conquers  Cerberus,  the  dog  of  Hadoa. 
He  triumfdu  also  over  Cycnos  (Swan),  and  at  the  veiy 
time,  loo,  according  to  Hesiod  {Soiu.  Here.,  393), 
when  the  dog-star  b^ins  to  parch  Uw  fields,  end  the  ci- 
cada announces  tho  summer  by  its  song.   It  is  to  be  ro- 
marked,  moreover,  that  the  constellatoon  of  the  Swan 
gave  rise,  in  a  diflbrent  legend,  to  the  fable  of  the  amovr 
of  Leda  and  Jove,  and  the  birth  of  Uie  twia-brothen  Cao- 
tor  and  Pollux.   {Erotetik.,  e.  S6.)   In  the  twelfth 
month  the  aun  entera  the  sign  Cancer,  the  laat  of  the 
twelve  commencing  with  I^eo.   The  constellations  of 
the  river  and  the  centaur  set,  that  of  Hercules  Ingenico- 
lus  also  descends  towards  the  western  ragiona,  or  theea 
of  ffesperM,  followed  by  the  dragon  of  the  pd&  the 
guardian  <d  the  gt^en  ap(^  of  the  H^operidea,  woaae 
head  he  enidiea  with  his  foot.   In  hie  twelfth  laboor, 
Hercules  travelled  to  Hesperia  in  quest  of  tlM  goldn 
frait,  guarded  by  the  dragon.   After  this  be  prqwat 
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t»  ofcr  »p  a  Mbmii  aBcrifiee,  and  clotbea  tumMlf  In  a 
tobe  dippad  in  tbe  Mood  of  tbe  Cmteur,  whom  he  bad 
slain  in  croaaing  a  rtoer.  Tbe  robe  takes  fire,  and  the 
boro  periabes  amid  tbe  flamea,  but  only  to-  resnma  his 
youth  in  tbe  beaTene,  and  become  a  partaker  of  inunor- 
taliw.  The  Centanr  tbaa  tenniuatM  tbe  mntal  career 
otBtmlmi  and  in  like  naniMt  the  new  anmal  period 
cmwewm  with  tta  pungn  of  tbe  ran  into'  Leo, 
Bwhad  by  a  group  of  star*  in  tbe  morning,  which 
^iUar  like  the  flames  that  iawed  from  tbe  veatment 
of  Nossoa. — If  llereolea  be  ngirded  as  having  aetoally 
anated,  Dotbing  can  be  man  monatioiia,  noUiing  more 
tJt  variiDoe  wiu  vngj  principle  of  dinmoiogy,  ooihing 
mpn  nplet0  with  eantndiotiaiw,  ^n  lha  idveBtniea 
of  audi  an  individnal  as  poetry  mahM  bim  to  have 
boeo.  Bat,  conaidered  aa  the  lonunary  that  gives 
Iwht  and  life  to  tbe  woild,  aa  the  god  who  impregnatea 
^  nature  with  hie  fntilizing  nys,  every  part  of  the  le- 
nnd  teeoM  with  animation  and  beauty,  and  is  marked 
hf  a  ftmnag  and  serfeet  hanneny.  Tbe  ran  of  the 
■BMrnnr  aoMMe  is  bare  ra|maeiitect  whh  all  the  attn- 
butaa  of  that  strength  which  he  hu  aequirad  at  this 
■enm  of  tbe  year.  He  enlars  proudly  on  his  eonrse, 
ia  obedience  to  the  eternal  oider  of  nature.  It  is  no 
hmget  the  sign  Lee  that  he  traverses ;  he  combats  a 
fflaml  lion  which  ravages  the  plains.  The  Hrdn  is 
tbe  second  monster  that  opposes  the  hero,  and  the 
•OPeteUation  in  the  heaveoa  becomes  a  fesrfiil  animal 
OD  earth,  to  which  the  language  of  poetry  assigns  a  bau> 
dred  heads,  with  the  power  of  reproducing  then  as 
they  ere  crashed  by  the  weapon  of  the  hero.  All  the 
obrtaclca  that  amir  themselves  againat  tbe  illustrious 
efanmpion  bt«  gifted  with  some  qtulity  or  attribute  that 
esceeds  the  bonods  of  nature :  tbe  bones  of  Diomede 
feed  oa  hnman  fesh ;  the  femalaa  rise  above  the  timid- 
■ty  of  tbeir  aax,  and  become  formidable  heroines ;  the 
ipplea  of  the  Hceperidee  aia  of  aidd ;  ibo  stag  hu 
mMuhooft;  tfaeaegof  HadealmstleswithserpenU; 
mtything,  even  down  to  the  very  crab,  is  formidable; 
ki  everything  is  great  in  nature,  and  mnst,  thereforo, 
be  eqaally  so  in  the  various  symbols  that  are  used  to 
dosigiiate  her  various  powers.  (Consult,  oa  thu  whole 
Btdijeet,  the  remarks  of  Jhifmt,  Origin*  ds  totu  Ut 
(Mm,  Tcd.  S.  p.  IM,  Mff—AMgi,  p.  lie,  wff.) 
Tbe  eonelMkm  to  whidi  wa  have  here  anived,  vrill 
appear  stUI  plainer  if  we  Uke  a  basty  sketch  of  the  M 
eiUal  origin  of  the  &ble  of  Hercules,  and  ita  passsge  from 
the  East  into  tbe  coontries  of  the  West.  And  it  will  be 
seen  that  Ute  OresJu,  in  conformity  with  their  national 
chacacter,  appropriated  to  thamaelveo,  and  gave  a  ho- 
BMo  fatm  to,  an  Oriental  daily ;  and  dwt,  metamor^ 
pboaing  tbe  stranger-god  into  a  Ghecian  hen,  they 
took  delight  in  muing  him  an  ideal  ^pe  of  tbst  heroic 
conra«  and  might  which  triumphs  over  every  obstacle. 
Herculet.  '.be  invincible  Hwoulea,  has  strong  analogiea 
with  the  Penias  Mithras,  the  type  of  tbe  nnconqoavd 
SOB.  (Crtuztr,  9ifii^oki,  par  Guigmaul,  vol.  ],  p. 
376,  die.)  Miiluas,  Perseus,  and  Hercules  the  de- 
soaDdsat  of  Perseus,  connect  together  the  two  families 
of  Balna,  that  of  ^a  and  that  of  Egypt-  Accordmg 
to  the  <faeak  geneabigies,  the  son  ofAmpbitryon  and 
Aleneoa  was  of  Egyptian  blood  both  on  tbe  father's 
and  mother'a  side,  while  he  was  descended  by  Persons 
fam  Beloa,  tbe  solsr  sod.  (Coosnlt  tbe  tsbles  of  ge- 
naelogy,  JT,  JTo,  and  Xb,  at  tbe  end  of  Heyne's  Apol- 
lodcmu.)  But,  added  the  tradition,  Uie  figure  of  Am- 
pfaittyea  only  aervad  as  a  oiask  to  the  king  of  gods  and 
nan  wbm  be  wished  to  give  birth  to  Hamles.  The 
origin  of  the  latter,  then,  waa  mediately  and  immediatriy 
divine,  and  we  have  a  san  of  Jujrfter  in  tbe  Hellenic 
Hctcoiea,  sa  well  as  in  tbe  Sem-Hercnlea  of  Egypt, 
Bat,  in  every  otfaer  respect,  what  a  difierencc  between 
iba  two.  Hevodotua,  fuU  cf  tbe  ideas  unbibed  from 
tbe  natMHMd  poMoa  on  H«Ktile%  the  iUvsttiona  eluaf 
9f thahenHeneeaofOtaaea^airiTeainEgypt.  Thm 
m  finds  a  Hereilof  quite  difleiwtt  fima  il-a  OM  with 
iO 
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reemicile  the  mythic  legends  of  Greece  with  the  foreign 
d<^mas  that  he  encounters.  After  a  scrupulous  ex- 
amination, and  imploring  the  favour  of  the  gods  of  bis 
country,  be  declaras  that  the  name  Heraklc$  is  origi- 
nally  frmn  Egypt,  not  frmn  Greece.  Hereoles  with  £e 
Egj^ians  was  tbe  aun  of  the  apriiw  in  aU  his  fovea, 
an  idea  to  which  his  very  name  aUiided,  wbieh  waa 
in  tbe  Egyptian  Imgne  Stm,  Som,  or  Vjem,  'tba 
Strong,"  Sem-Herakles  passed  for  a  god  of  the  sec- 
(md  cfaas  in  Egypt.  He  was  the  typo  of  the  divine 
power,  appearing  with  elory  at  the  period  of  the  spring, 
after  having  conqneced  the  gloomy  winter.  He  waa 
the  aun  tnmning  his  edaatial  career,  etntendir^ 
against  the  nnin«oas  obataelas  widi  which  his  pstb  i« 
sn[^>osed  to  be  strewed,  and  curtaining  by  hie  immortal 
vigonr  a  prize  worthy  of  his  namenua  triumphs.  On 
the  motiuments  of  fgypt  he  was  seen  traversing  the 
fields  of  sir  in  the  bark  of  the  star  of  day  {Plvi.,  d$ 
h.  et  0«.,  p.  606,  6d.  Wyuenb.);  at  otfaer  times  the 
I^niz  waa  placed  in  bis  band,  as  a  pledge  of  eternal 
victory,  and  a  symbol  of  the  great  year,  to  which  the 
renewal  of  each  solar  year  was  supposed  to  aUnde.— 
From  the  Egyptiut  let  us  pasa  to  tbe  PbaniieiBn  Het^ 
coles.  Here  ne  was  deraHninated  Melkarib,  and  be- 
longed to  tbe  line  of  Bel  or  Baal,  called  Cronos  by  the 
Gre^.  {CvKUAer,  Sifmltatik,  jmr  Gvigmaut,  vol.  3, 
p.  16.)  Melkartb  was  the  tutdary  divinity  of  the  pow 
erful  city  of  Tyi«,  and  the  Tyrian  navigators  spr^ 
hia  wmahip  frtna  island  to  island,  and  irom  shore  to 
shore,  even  to  tbe  farthest  west,  even  to  Gades,  where 
a  flame  burned  continually  in  bis  temple,  as  ■  t  Olympia 
on  the  altar  of  Jupiter.  {Heeren,  Idem,  vol.  1,  p.  8, 
teqq.)  His  name  aignified,  aceoiding  to  some,  "tbe 
king  of  the  city;"  awordins  to  others,  and  with  greater 
probability,  "  the  powerful  king"  {Bochart,  Geogr 
Son-.,  3,  %.StUm,  it  D.  8.,  1,  6),  an  idea  chwalr 
analogous  to  that  intmided  to  be  conveyed  \n  the  E^y«> 
tian  appellatitm  Sem.  The  King  of  tbe  City,  cr  the 
poweifnl  King,  was  a  true  incarnation  of  the  san. 
He  was  tbe  sun  of  spring,  growii^  gradually  more  and 
moK  powerful  ai  it  mounts  to  the  ekiee,  sending  rains 
upon  the  earth,  and  causing  the  seed  to  shoot  forth 
froai  the  groond.  Haitee'  the-  Phooieiasa  regizdad 
bim  as  the  god  of  harvests  and  of  the  table,  t«  god 
who  brings  joy  in  his  train.  {Nonntu,  Divnyt.,  40, 
418.)  A  mercantile  and  commercial  people,  they  also 
made  bim  (in  a  still  more  special  sense,  perh^)  the 
protector  of  commeree  and  colonies.  It  is  to  this  idea 
that  many  seek  to  refer  the  etymology  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  nanea  HeiaUea  and  Hannlea.  Tbos,  aoma 
assign  aa  Iba  root  tba  nuenlclan  or  Hebrew  term 
Harkel,  "  drcnitor,"  "  mereator"  (Jftmler,  BOig.  der 
Carthag.-,  p.  41,  ed.  2),  but  which  af^lies  equally  well 
to  tbe  sun  moving  along  in  his  celestial  career  {vm- 
piuv).  Others  write  the  name  ArekUt,  which  recalls 
the  old  Lstin  or  Etrurian  Ercle,  HtreoU.  {BelUr- 
numn,  1, 33.)  The  perilous  and  fertilizmg  course  of 
the  son  in  the  heavens  may,  in  fiiet,  have  passed  for  a 
natnral  type  o(  those  adventnroua  courses  by  land  and 
sea  which  enridwd  the  hardy  navigators  of  Pbtenicis ; 
and  beyond  a  doubt  tbe  mythoi  of  Hercstee  borrowed 
more  tun  one  incident  from  their  distant  expeditiona 
Tbe  ancient  nations  had  a  ooatom  ftf  loading  with 
chains  the  statues  of  tbeir  gods,  when  tbe  stale  vras 
menaced  with  dat^er^  in  order  to  prevent  their  flight 
Among  the  Pbonieiane,  the  idol  Melkarth  was  almoat 
constantly  ohaincd.  In  the  same  maim^,  the  natiou 
of  Italy  ctiabed  ^elr  Saturn  every  year  until  tbe  tendi 
month,  and  at  bis  festival  in  December  they  gave  him 
his  freedom.  {Macrob.,  Sat.,  1,  8.)  The  fundsmeo- 
tal  idea  of  this  symbolical  usage  was  originally  th^ 
same  among  alt  tbaaa  nations,  though  afterward  difier<  , 
antly  eipraaaad,  and  varion^  modified  in  varions^ 
tena  tali^oa.  In  die  innntina  eonaoptkmi  of  tba 
■arilaat  tinipt,  it  war  believed  that  the  ^oorae  of  tba 
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ma  iuLd  lie  nurded  bj  efaaining  his  inw^  tnd  ae- 
Mlmlcd  bTmBOTingtw  fatten.  Haooe,  in  ihismy, 
imf  wilhM  to  rapwiMt  him  ttnogth  mai  hu  wau- 
aaM.— The  wotidf  of  HeKolea  jmnulad  ibo  it 
Pbi]^n.  Huvtdw,  eccording  to  Einebiat  (CAren., 
1,  p.  m.—Btehart,  Gttgr.  8aer.,  p.  473),  b«re  ben 
^  name  of  DiciM,  er,  the  Latin  Tflnion  eirae  it, 
DcMmtw,  which  lut  VoMiu  duIcm  equiTslent  to 
^  otnMu,"  '*  powerfsl,"  an  idea  eonToyed  also  by  the 
1  ymn  appelUtion  of  MtlJuirth.  (Kon,  de  Uolol.,  1, 
n.)— Ai  a  cokio)-  from  Tjnre  bad  eilited  the  wonhip 
of  Hnenlu  into  Bosotia  by  the  way  of  Thatoa,  oo 
another  colony  conTayed  it  to  the  loaiane  of  lower 
Alia.  At  Erydme,  on  the  coaat  of  Imia,  was  to  be 
seen  a  statue  of  Heienles,  of  an  aspect  romj^etely 
Egyptian.  The  worship  of  the  god  ma  here  cele- 
brated Iqr  certain  llraeian  females,  Mcaoee  the  females 
of  the  country  were  said  to  have  leiiised  to  make  to  the 
god  an  offering  thsir  loiAi  on  hit  anriral  it  Brythne. 
iPauMH.,  7,  6.)  The  females  of  Byblos  sacrificed  to 
Adonis  their  locks  and  their  ebastity  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  and  it  is  prtAiable  that  the  worship  of  Her* 
cules  was  not  more  azeopt,  in  varioas  parts  of  the 
ancient  world,  from  the  same  diaei^flte  MTeriiws.  In 
Lydia,  psrticularly,  it  seems  to  hare  bees  maned  by 
an  elmoet  delirious  aensndity.  Matried  end  uniuN 
ried  females  proetitntedtbMnMves  at  the  festfral  of 
the  god.  {fierodot.,  1,  B8. — Compare  Cleareh.,  op. 
Aiken.,  IS,  p.  416,  ed.  Sdafieigk.)  The  two  sexes 
changed  their  respective  cbaraoten ;  and  trtdition  re- 
ported that  Hetcalee  himsrif  bad  given  an  ezample  of 
this,  when,  aaeaming  the  vestmenU  and  oecapatton 
of  a  female,  he  anl^ted  himself  to  the  snvko  of  the 
voloptnous  Ooqihale.  (Cmwer,  f^tgm.  Hitt.  An- 
Uq.,  p.  187.)  The  LTdian  Hercolea  was  named  San- 
doo,  after  the  robe  dyed  with  saodyx,  in  v^ich  Om- 
[diale  had  strayed  him,«od  which  tne  females  of  the 
country  imitated  in  celebrating  bis  licentioaa  worship. 
(/.  UHrtnt.  Lythu,  da  Jfiy-  Rom.,  8,  64,  p.  S68.) 
This  Sandmi  raappaara  in  the  Cilieian  Saadacns,  aub- 
jaetod  to  his  male  omapaaioD  niamaces,  as  the  Lydian 
Herealea  was  to  Omfnale. '  (Creazer,  StfmMii,  par 
9vigiUMU,  vol.  8,  p.  179.)  We  find  here,  as  in  the 
laligiOR  of  nicenicia,  the  same  opposition,  the  same 
alternation  of  strengUi  and  weakness,  of  Toluptnone- 
ness  and  eootege.  Hercules  with  Omphale,  is  the  so- 
Isi  god  daaeaDOM  into  the  oH^teb*,  w  "  navel"  of 
Uie  worid,  amid  the  eigne  of  the  aouthem  hemisphere ; 
and  it  was  the  feitiralof  this  powerful  star,  enervated 
in  some  degree  at  the  period  of  the  winter  solstice, 
which  the  Lydian  people  celebrated  by  the  changing  of 
the  vestments  of  tne  weaker  and  the  stronger  sex. — 
The  fable  of  Hercules  Melampyges  and  the  Cereopee 
has  a  similsr  reference.  According  to  DiodMns  Sico- 
tos  (4,  31),  die  Cere  opes  dwelt  u  Ute  vicinity  of 
Gpbesus,  and  ravaged  tne  eoantty  far  and  wi^  while 
Herealea  led  a  life  of  jdeasura  and  lerTitade  in  ttie 
arms  of  Ompbale.  In  vain  had  their  mother  warned 
them  to  beware  of  the  powerful  hero :  they  conUmned 
her  exhorutioRS,  and  Melampyges,  in  consequence, 
wss  sent  to  chastise  them,  tic  soon  bfougbt  uiem  to 
the  queen,  loaded  with  chains.  A  different  tradilioD 
places  the  Cercopes  in  liim  islands  that  face  the  coaat 
of  Campania.  *  JuiHtw,  eays  the  logeod,  being  in- 
ralred  in  war  wtth  ^.a  Titan*,  came  to  these  isbnds 
to  demand  ud  from  the  petmle  called  Arimi.  But  the 
Ariai,  after  having  ptomisea  him  assistance,  refused  to 
folil  tltat  premise,  and  trifled  with  the  god.  As  a 
ptmshnaent  for  this  conduct,  Jove  changed  them  into 
monkaya,  or,  according  to  otim,  into  atonea,  and  fnm 
this  period  the  fslee  of  Inarima  and  Piod^  have 
taken  the  name  of  PUtuaua,  or  "  Monkey  Islsnds.*' 
(lUB^Ktfiaat,  from  ir^xoc,  "  a  monkey.")  We  have 
here  the  Cercopes,  both  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  vol- 
MDie  islsnds  ot  Campania.  The  meaning  of  the  lable 
la  ovident.   The  Lyoieo  Hercolea  is  the  son,  pale  and 


foeUe  at  the  period  of  the  whiter  sotsliee,  wUek  m 
some  sense  turns  his  back  upon  the  earth,  and  afaowa 
hie  obeeom  paita.  (Cfcqiare  the  ktmU  maaaing  af 
UtXAftmytK,  and  the  noto  <rf  Gnigniaot,  vd.  S,  ^ 
in.)  As  long  aa  the  eolar  god  diasdons  famndf  to 
an  inrionoaa  nfe,  and  dividee  his  attention  between 
the  p&nres  and  the  servile  emplc^mente  of  women, 
that  is,  d  iring  the  entire  winter  sobtiee,  tbe  Cercopes. 
who  are  the  diviaione  of  this  period  of  langnM,  crowd 
•round  and  insott  him  widi  it^nmi^.  .But  no  sooner 
does  tbe  approach  of  Iba  Tcnal  eqninax  rnnvigonle 
Uie  solir  luminsiy,  than  Hercules,  oMntog  fcitk  hm 
degrading  repoee,  attacks  and  snbjngatea  hi*  terikm. 
Jupiter,  placed  in  opposition  to  the  same  creatures,  s) 
full  of  artifice  and  so  fair  a  ^nbo)  of  it,  may  equally 
be  explained  in  an  astronomical  and  eateodair  sense. 
This  god  was  the  sun  of  suns;  thaaupmao  Mica  Ail 
combats,  aabdoes,  and  disstpatoa  sAatever  leads  ti 
obseun  the  liriit  and  disturb  the  harmony  of  die  mif- 
verse.  The  Cercopes  sre  here  opposed  to  him  in  die 
same  manner  sa  in  other  Imnds  toe  Titsna. — It  msy 
be  as  well,  befbre  leaving  tbis  pert  of  the  sabject,  to 
remark,  that  the  monkey,  and  also  variona  othei  am- 
mals  or  natural  objects,  consecrated  in  public  worship 
both  among  the  Enptians  and  etaewltere,  were  re- 
mded  u  having  a  direet  and  permaoMtt  lelatioB  Ic 
tbe  stars,  their  revolutioDa,  and  the  periods  of  the  year. 
Apes  appear  to  have  been  honoured  with  a  species  d 
woiship,  not  only  in  India  and  Egypt,  but  also  aloi^ 
tbe  northern  coast  of  Africa,  perhaps  even  at  CaAhaga 
itself.  {OMigrtumt,  vol.  8,  j>.  1S8.)— Hercules,  sc- 
eoiding  to  the  traditions  of  Lydia,  became  the  father, 
in  tbis  country,  W  a  female  slaTO,  praifaape  tbe  same 
with  Omphale,  of"^ the  chief  of  a  new  dynasty  of  kio^ 
The  dynastv  preceding  this  bad  in  like  manner  fbt  its 
founder  a  cnieflain  of  the  name  of  Atye,  homonymoni 
widi  the  solar  god  of  Phiygia  and  Lydia.  The  sec- 
ond royal  race  was  that  of  the  Heiaclids,  or  rathe: 
of  the  Csndaulids ;  for,  aecmdiiw  to  aoma,  tbe  Lydi 
an  Hercules  was  named  Oandanna.  (^eswA., re 
KavdaCX^.)  Hiis  name  lacalla  to  aiiad  Uia  last  moa- 
aich  of  the  race,  vAo,  like  hie  divine  jmgenitor,  MI 
into  the  anare  li^  for  him  by  an  artful  woman,  and, 
still  more  unfortunate  than  he,  lost  at  one  and  the  ssme 
time  bis  throne  snd  his  life.  (Herodot.,  \,  It.)  Witb- 
oot  spesking  of  the  roarreUone  incidents  with  which 
the  later  accounts  of  this  work  are  adorned,  aodi,  fat 
example,  as  the  magic  ring  of  Gygea,  dw  nairattve  of 
Herodetua  alrae  evidently  shows  a  mythic  side  in  dM 
whole  history  of  die  kings  of  Lydia  :  the  very  faU  of 
tbe  monarchy  ia  related  with  accompanying  circum- 
stances that  bear  the  imprint  of  old  religious  symbtjs. 
If  King  Meles,  said  the  legend,  had  carried  the  lien, 
which  one  of  his  concubines  brought  forth,  all  around 
tbe  walls  of  ^rdia.  that  city  never  would  have  faHen 
into  tbe  hands  of  Cyrus.  (Herodof.,  1,  84.)  Wehave 
tme  a  royal  tion,  bom  of  a  young  (enale,  m  tbe  fam- 
ily of  tbe  HeraeUdai ;  and  tiie  lion  was  always  a  sym- 
bol of  the  valUnt  and  vietoriona  Hercules,  an  em- 
blem of  the  sun  in  its  protecting  force.  It  remained 
tbe  sacred  attribute  of  the  monarchs  of  Lydia.  Among 
the  rich  offerings  which  Cnasua  sent  to  the  temple  m 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  the  principal  one  was  a  golden  lien. 
{herodot.,  1,  M.)  Even  Saidia  itadf  was,  aa  tbe  very 
name  denoted,  tbe  cfhr  of  (be  year,  and,  under  this  s»- 
pellation,  consecrated  to  the  god  who  directed  toe 
movements  of  the  year.  {Xantkiu,  tf.  J.  Lyi.  it 
Mana.,  p.  43.)  It  was  tbe  city  of  Hneules,  as  the 
Egyptian  Hiebee  vraa  the  city  of  Anraaon  ;  Babylen, 
the  city  of  J^lua;  Ecbatana,  with  ito  wiUa  of  aeven 
diffiuent  e(4oara,  the  city  of  tbe  pUnato. — ^India  had 
also  ber  Hercules,  if  we  credit  the 'ancient  vmtera, 
though  their  accounts  are  of  a  date  comparatively  re- 
c«3t.  He  was  named  Deratnet  or  Dosoties  {""y 
ekhu,  a.  e.  Aopff. — AJhvrH,  od  loe.),  an  appellatim 
whieh  loealla  tbe DtmHWt of  Witygia.  TbeacfOOM 
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|i*ei  iff  Megattbeiiea  Anim,  bu.,  c.  8,  «<?«.), 
N  in  mmj  respects  m  rvry  mmiu  to  tint  wUeh  b»s 
cInMdf  MSB  italMl  with  njnni  to  the  hj&m  HeicB- 
les,  u  to  Ind  to  Ae  balnf  tkit  tbo  kgmds  of  Lower 
aW  hid  otmoated  in  MMne  degree  from  the  plain*  of 
ihelnAiaapeQiiiaate.  TboRamaof  HindoMui,  with 
hie  wti^e  ipee,  reminds  ua,  andei  nrioiu  Btrikisg 
■epecte,  of  Heroolea  and  Um  Ceieopea. — ^Tbe  relisim 
of  Hwcolee,  ptamog  from  the  Eeet  like  the  god  whom 
it  wee  intMided  to  nrmwinirintff,  mde  iu  wi^  to  the 
fatheetlinitsofthotheafcaownWeflL  The  Phsen^ 
one,  ud  efter  them  tho  Ourthaginians,  extended  on 
vntf  side  ihe  worship  of  UeUurtb,  the  divine  pio- 
tector  of  their  colonies.  It  was  from  them  that  the 
naltoaa  of  Spain,  after  those  of  Africa,  learned  to  re- 
race  bis  nsHte ;  and,  wA  content  with  plieing  his  ccd- 
Drnna  at  ib»  entrsDoe  of  the  Atlintie,  tho  Aoanician 
Hercoles  mdertook,  on  ttus  vast  extent  of  oeean,  Lor^ 
and  peiilena  expeditions.  Pursuing  also  another  di- 
netion,  he  etosMd  the  bsTTiars  of  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Ahts ;  be  and  his  descendants  fbnoded  nomerous 
eitiea,  both  in  Gatd  and  in  the  countries  adjacent  to  it 
He  WM  have  s^ted  DeuMmefuu,  an  appeUstion  whiob 
agaia  nedls  thnt  of  Desatu&a.  Indeed,  the  oeeidmi- 
tu  VBijiiMogf  seems  here  to  correqwod  in  every  par- 
tieukc  with  ^  of  the  East  The  cop  of  the  sun,  in 
wfaidi  HarcnlosliaTeraes  the  ocean  for  the  purpose  of 
teaelnng  the  isle  ol  Erytbea,  represents  the  marveUoos 
cup  of  the  Persian  Dscbemscbid.  Under  the  empire 
of  the  Utier,  no  corruption  or  decay  of  any  kind  pre- 
vuled ;  sad  the  columas  of  wood  in  tho  temple  of 
Herentes  at  Gadea  were  never  carious.  The  Dschem- 
«^  of  Pcnm  and  the  Sem  of  E^pt  nve  health  to 
thsti  votaries ;  the  Romans  recognised  the  aeme  power 
in  their  victorious  Hercules.  {1.  Lyd.  d»  Ment.,  p. 
9S>)  Rome  hen^f  counts  among  her  citizens  cer- 
tain iodividoala  who  claimed  to  bo  hia  descendant!. 
The  heroic  family  of  Ihe  Fabii,  for  example,  traced 
dtsirortgia  to  tho  son  of  Alemeoa.  (Pint.,  Vit.  Ai. 
Jhx.,  c  1.)  The  Litfais,  «•  srall  as  the  I^diau,  as- 
signed Tarioos  eooenlBDOs  to  this  powmnl  deity, 
among  wbom  are  mentioned  Fauns,  and  Aeea  Lareo- 
(ia,  the  nurse  ot  Romuloa.  (Macer,  ay.  Maereb., 
Stl.,  1,  10.-— AuguMt.,  is  Cn>.  Dei,  6,  7.)  Hius,  then, 
u  the  same  time  that  we  find  even  in  the  West  the 
traces  of  a  aensoal  wonbip  rendered  to  Hercules,  we 
see  T«pToduced  that  peculiar  tendency,  so  prevalent  in 
the  East,  of  makmg  itoroea  and  kings  the  descendanta 
sf  the  dinne  aun  ;  the  children  of  that  fictoriooe  and 
Mnefieeot  star,  which  continually  brings  ua  both  the 
day  and  tiw  year  as  the  prixea  of'^luB  gloiiooa  combata. 
And,  indeed,  what  idea  can  be  more  natoial  than  this  1 
Is  not  the  son  himself  a  powerfal  king,  a  hero,  placed 
m  a  sitnation  of  continosL  combat  with  the  shades  of 
darkness  and  with  the  evil  spirtta  to  vriiich  they  give 
bdttkl  Hie  innNmie  adversaries,  in  the  career  o  f  the 
sediaB  wUeh  bo  travarsoa,  ai«  inineipally  the  signs  of 
winter.  The  solemn  rites  offend  to  him,  mdx  as  tho 
games  cel^mted  at  Chemmis  and  CMympia;  tt» 
chains  with  wlucb  the  atatue  of  Um  Tyrian  Hetenks 
was  loaded ;  the  circle  of  female  fiffores  snrroynding 
his  statue  at  9aidia,  woe  iatcoded  to  i«|»eeent  tho 
■kanrtioM  of  stnogth  and  weaknoaa,  of  victory  and 
Meat,  wtuoh  mark  the  oonrae  of  this  eourageona 
wiesdsf  of  tiw  year*  whose  very  death  is  a  triumph. 
Banee,  mnong  the  numerous  incwnatioDS  of  the  etar 
•(  day,  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  eariier  natioDa  of  an- 
tiquity would,  in  order  to  propose  it  as  an  eumple  to 
chiaA  and  monayehs,  give  a  ptefeionce  to  that  one 
whidi  lepWMnWd  the  son  under  the  chatioler  Aat  we 
havo  jnst  bean  eonsidMiag.  Vat  coold  dto  beads  of 
eammomtiea  bare  anoblw  modal  If  their  origin  was 
mgaided  as  divhka,  it  imposed  upon  them  the  oUiga- 
tioo  of  a  eoocianal  straggle,  in  order  to  render  mani- 
fest  to  an  eyes  the  principle  of  light,  of  strength,  and 
of  goodness,  wUdi  thoy  wne  sq^oead  to  faan  within 


them.  Besides,  it  was  on  :he  fotar  yea*,  and  iu  sot 
aial  sobdiviaiona  and  p»ioda,  thav  the  ordinancea  «t 
the  eariieal  social  stato  were  based.  In  maintainisf 
Uiis  sacred  wder,  tbqr  onljr  imitated  the  god  cf  the 
year,  at  onee  tht  mmn  of  it  and  ttf  their  race.  It  ij 
{lor  theee  reasoits  that  we  find,  ibrougboot  all  antiquity 
a  solar  hero  st  the  head  of  royal  dynasties.  This  so- 
Ur  hen  is  Hercules,  who  is  everywhere  found  to  be 
the  same  person^  iboi^  under  different  aroella- 
tiam, — In  Onect,  the  painful  and  protracted  d^vei; 
of  Alemeoa,  the  mottter  of  Herenlee,  akoady  announces 
the  god  al  ligbt,  destbied  to  straggle  painfully  against 
the  powera  of  darkness.  Ilithyia  herself,  the  liriit 
coming  faiik  from  the  bosom  of  ni^t,  sits  with  foloBd 
arma  More  the  door  of  Atiq>hitryon,  and  the  coura- 
geoua  mother  is  a  prey  to  cruel  pangs  until  the  cause 
of  her  anguish  is  removed  by  the  artifice  of  Galan- 
this.  (Viui.  Alcmena.)  Long  did  Juno,  according  to 
the  auly  traditions,  pat  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  birth  of  the  hero.  {IL,  10,  119.)  This  hostile 
power  persscntes  the  son  after  the  mother,  and  her  ob- 
stinate hatred  becomes  the  means  that  enable  him  to 
devekm  in  all  iU  nilefldonr  the  divine  power  with 
which  M  is  endowed.  Thus  the  oracle  gave  him  the 
name  of  HerakUa  (l^xuc^),  because  by  means  oi 
JuHB  CH/)^  ha  waa  dsatiaed  to  gain  immortal  f/Mv 
(ibUor),  and  live  in  the  praises  of  posterity.  (DM. 
aU.,  4,  10.— Sehel.  ad  Find.,  <H.,  6,  116.— Compare 
Mwrobuu,  Sat.,  I ,  SO,  who  makee  Hercules  As  gtonf 
of  Hera,  or  the  lower  air,  the  native  darkness  o 
which  is  illumined  by  the  sun.)  Fslse  aa  this  stymol 
ogy  undoubtedly  is,  it  etiU  proves  that  the  Greeks 
themsdrea  attached  to  their  HsBeuleB  the  fnndamet  tal 
idea  of  a  hero  constantly  at  Tsrianeo  with  a  eonlnry 
power.  Aa  regards  tbe  neme  iteelA  >t  may  be  re- 
marked, ^at  it  is  most  probably  of  Oriental  origin, 
tbough  various  attempts  nvo<been  msde  by  differest 
schc&rs  to  trace  it  to  a  Grecian  source.  The  Lstin 
HenuUt,  {HercoU,  Erek)  is,  to  all  appearance,  a  more 
ancimt  form  than  tho  Grsek  Upas^.  (Lennep, 
Elytnol.  L.  O.,  p.  S45.— LMSt,  Saggio  dd  Ling. 
EtrvMca,  vol.  S,  p.  WW,  sew.)  Hermann  considos 
Herculae  as  virtue  personified,  and  cartyiw  off  glory 
and  praise  (l^KUi^r,  Af  ^pan  xXtof.  Sriefe  vber 
Homer  wid  Hened,  p.  SO),  while  Knight  gives  to  the 
fable  of  the  hero  a  physical  basis,  borrowed  from  tbe 
worship  of  Ihe  aun  ("xAe  glorijUr  of  tlu  earth,"  from 
tpa  and  Btumry  into  Symi.  Lang.,  $  130). 

For  other  theofieardbtho  to  Heteoleei  eonauh  JfiU- 
Ur,  Dtriaiu,  b.  S,  c  11,  sc;.,  and  BuUmaim,  MytkO' 
logtu,  vol.  1,  p.  S46,  aeqq. 

HaxoDbfeuM,  I.  Promontorium,  a  promontory  in  the 
Bmttiornm  Ager,  forming  the  moat  southern  angle  ol 
Italy  to  the  east,  now  Capo  SparihoHto.  (Strabo, 
SfiS.— C/Hvcr.,  ItaL  Antiq.,  S,  p.  1900.— JtoDUUtOi, 
vd.  1,  p.  140.)— II.  FMon,  dw  etait  which  fonns  th* 
cemmnmcation  betwoon  the  Atlantie  and  Meditena. 
aean.   (Vtd.  Abila,  Calpe,  and  Hsreolis  C(riomn».) 

HsBciiLis,  I.  Odomms,  or  Columns  of  HeKules,  a 
name  given  to  Calpe  and  Abila,  or  OibraUat  on  the 
Span^,  and  Cape  Serra  on  the  African,  sh«e  of  the 
straits.  Hercoles  was  fabled  lo  have  placed  them  there 
as  mmramente  of  his  progress  westward,  and  bsyood 
which  no  mortal  could  pass.  (Ftd.  Calpe,  AbBa,  and 
Meditenaneam  Mare.)— 11.  Monnei  Portus,  or  An 
Hercolie  Monnci,  a  town  and  harbour  of  Liguris,  near 
Nicwa.  The  surname  of  Monecos,  given  to  Hercules, 
who  was  worshippsd  here,  shows,  as  Sbabo  observes, 
the  Greek  ori^n  of  this  place.  Fabulous  accouota  at- 
tributidiufonhdationtoHeFeoleshimsdf^  (^m.3far- 
esO.,  10.)  Tbe  harboar  is  weli  deecribed  by  Lucas 
(1,  406).  It  is  now  Monaco.— in.  Libnmi  Portoa, 
now  Zdvono  ot  Legkom,  a  part  of  Etruria,  below  tbe 
moudi  of  the  Anns.  Cicero  eaUa  it  Portus  Hercubs 
Ubronis  fad  Qainl.  JJVofr., »,  6).— IV.  Portus,ahar^ 
boor  of  Etraiia.  now  Porto  iPErtoU.    It  was  sitnais 
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Wwem  ArmiiiM  uid  IdcHuh,  utd  wttnA  u  •  port  to 
Me  city  of  Cosi.    It  wu  one  of  Um  prinetotl  etatioiu 
tvtbt  RoflunflMtm  Iho lower Ht.  (Ifli.,BS,ll. 
90, 89.) 

HisoTirfi,  ■  retj  utaBsive  tomt  at  QeciMnjr*  Um 
inwdth  of  whtdi,  oeeoidiBg  to  Oanr,  ww  warn  injB* 

foaraaj,  whila  its  leoglh  exceeded  aizty.  It  extend* 
yd  from  the  teniUniee  of  the  HelreUi,  Nemetas,  and 
EUoTtci,  along  the  Dambe  to  the  coontry  of  the  Daci 
and  Anartes,  Hmd  tniniiig  to  the  north,  it  qtmad 
orer  maoylugetneteof  land,  and  ia  aaid  tohaToccni- 
tained  many  aniniale  unknown  in  oUmt  cowtMi,  of 
which  Caaec  deacribee  two  or  tfaiee  kiade.  Cmar, 
Mknring  the  Greek  geographera  (Arial.,  MeUor.,  1, 
18.— Compare  ApoU.  RAoi.,  4,  140),  oonfooDda  all 
ibe  fwHta  and  all  the  moontBtoa  of  Ceotrai  Oarmany 
onder  the  oama  of  Hera/via  Sitaa.  Thia  vague  tra- 
dition was  propagated  among  the  Roman  geonapbi- 
cal  writera,  nor  could  either  Pliny  or  Tacitaa  i<»m  a 
more  exact  idea  of  ita  extent,  {rkn.,  4,  IS.— Toe., 
Oerm.,  S8  and  SO.)  Ptbleea^  had  obtained  more  pofr 
itiTe  information  on  the  subfect:  beaidea  hia  Mount 
Abnoba,  be  distinguished  the  HarU  Foraat  under  the 
name  of  Meliboeoa,  Ac.  On  the  country's  becoming 
more  inhabited,  the  grounds  were  gradoally  cleared, 
and  but  few  vestiges  of  tiie  ancient  foreat  remain  in 
modem  timea.  "niese  now  go  by  partienlar  nanma,  aa 
the  ^ttek  Forea,  which  eepantaa  Alvca  ftnn  Sw*- 
bia ;  the  Staiger  in  F^ancoaia ;  the  AnMori  on  the 
Rlayn ;  the  ^htrtiuvr  in  Thuringia ;  nuatwaU  in  the 
loshy  of  Olevoa ;  ue  B<A»menBaid,  which  encompasa* 
as  Bc^emia,  and  wae  in  the  middle  ages  called  Her- 
eynta  Sit?B ;  and  the  Hartz  Forest  in  Lunenbu^h. 
Some  of  tho  German  writmrs  at  the  pKeeent  day  derive 
Uie  ancient  name  from  the  term  AMt,*^A;  ethers  avp- 
poae  It  to  come  ftom  Aortar,  remit,  and  coneider  the  old 
name  as  remaining  m*  the  preaeot  Btrtm  Foreat. 
iMaite-BntJi,  nvot.,  Ac,  vol.  1,  p.  lOS,  Bnutda  ei. 
—Mamurt,  Getwr.,  vol.  3,  p.  410.) 

HtBiNNias,  I.  Seneeio,  a  native  of  Spain,  and  a 
senator  and  qnmtor  »%  Rmne  nndw  Domitian.  His 
contempt  for  pabUo  bononia,  hia  Tirtoooa  character, 
and  bis  admiration  of  Holvidraa  Priscos,  whose  life  ha 
wrote,  rendered  him  odious  to  the  emperor,  and  caused 
him  to  be  accused  of  high  treason.  He  wae  condemn* 
od  to  death,  and  hie  wwk  bnmed  by  the  puUic  execu- 
tioner. {Tac.,  Vit.  Agrie.,  c.  i>tin.,  8,  83.) 
— II.  The  father  of  Pontins  the  Samnite  commeoder, 
who  advised  his  eon  either  to  giye  freedom  to  the  Ro- 
mana  ensnared  at  the  Caudtne  Pass,  or  to  exterminate 
than  aJL  (Iiivy,  8, 1.  mm ■)-^III.  Otioa,  a  Roman, 
to  iriiom  the  treatise  on  netorie,  ascribed  by  eome  to 
Cicero,  is  addreaeed.  The  treatise  in  question  is  gen- 
erally regarded  aa  not  having  been  written  by  the 
Roman  orator,  but  either  bv  Antonins  Onijdio  or  Q. 
Comificius.  (Conanlt  on  this  point  the  remarks  of 
Schnta,  in  hia  edition  of  Cicero,  vol.  1^  p.  )v.,  M^-i 
and  thoee  of  Le  Olerc,  in  hia  more  reeant  edittOB, 
Pari*,  1897,  t<4.  1,  pt.  3,  p.  1,  aw.) 

HiBMJK,  etatoeoof  mercury,  which  die  Atheniana  had 
in  the  vestibules  of  their  dwdlings.  Hwy  were  made 
like  tmnlnal  fignres  of  atonea,  of  a  cnbiul  form,  and 
Minnoanted  with  a  bead  of  Mercury.  <  Vtd.  Menurius.) 

Hna.BA,  a  festival  cdebiated  at  Cydoniai  in  the 
aland  of  Grata,  it  vrbieh  the  alavea  mijmd  cuqdete 
freednn,  and  vrara  waited  npoo  by  thehr  masten. 
(S^pAenu,  up.  Atheit.,  e,  p.  S63,  /.— Corysfnw,  »p. 
cimd.,  14,  p.  639.— ^jfcit,  Krtta,  vol.  8,  p.  30.) 

Hbxhxdii,  I.  Piomontorium,  or  Promontory  of 
Mercury  I'Epfi^c,  MenuriuM),  on  the  soathem  ah(m 
of  Crete,  between  the  Pnoiootoiy  Criu  Metopon  and 
Pbmnix.— II.  A  piomoBtoiy  of  Sardinia,  on  the  west- 
ern shore,  a  little  to  the  owth  of  Bosa,  now  CafoielUi 
Caeea. — III.  A  promontory  of  Africa,  in  the  diattiet 
Zeugttans,  now  Ca.pt  Ban.  (Pidjfb.,  I,  89.— P^., 
e.  4.— afcia,  1,  T.-Iio.,  SO,  ST.) 


HnMAniBanfTOs,  a  aon  of  Meveory  (Vpfiic) 
Veaas  ('A^podfrr),  the  £sble  relative  to  whom  and  tCw 
njnnph  Salmacis  may  be  found  in  Ovid  {M«t^  4,  2S5* 
Mff.).   It  is  evidently  copied  after  aome  £s«tam  b^- 
goM,  althoo^  the  Gioeian  epirit  hu  monlAed  it  nobo 
a  more  ploaaimr  fom,  perh^i^  Ihta  wee  poaeeaaed  bf 
ita  original.   The  doctrine  of  aodiD|nnaoa  iliTiiiitiae 
liea  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  aaniest  pagan  wor- 
ship.  The  union  of  the  twoaeiea  wasregardad  by  tba 
early  prieathoods  as  a  eymbot  of  the  geoeraU<Hi  of 
universe,  and  henoe  originaied  thoee  atianm  typo*  simI 
atiU  stranger  oacamoniaa,  ariiich,  eooeeivM  at  fint  at 
a  pure  and  si^lo  B|Htit,  became  emotsally  lha  oooiioa 
of  BO  much  Ucentioaaneos  and  indecency.   The  eaiif 
balisTW  waa  tauglit  Iqr  Ua  raligionB  inalneter,  tka^ 
before  the  creation,  Uie  productive  power  existed  aloaae 
in  the  inunenaity  of  ^Mce.    When  the  pioceaa  of  crea- 
tion commencM,  thia  power  divided  itself  into  feam 
portions,  and  diacbarged  the  functions  of  an  activ*  and 
a  passive  being,  a  nwle  and  a  female.   Hence  mnm 
the  beauteone  frame  of  the  univeiae.   This  is  ihn  doe  • 
trino,  In  porticalar,  of  the  Hindu  Vedas,  and  it  im  ax- 
I^icitty  established  in  the  ICanara-Dhanna.Saatia,  and 
also  in  the  laws  of  Meitou.   The  Adonis  of  Syria 
(Crauter,  SjfmMik,  uA.  2,  p.  13);  the  Adagoiis 
Phngia  (Htrodotut,  I,  105.— Onuer,  1,  160);  the 
Phtha  and  Neith  of  £gypt;  the  Mithns  of  Persia 
(Jut.  Firmiau,  p.  1,  «>ff Gecrra*,  vol.  1.  p.  S54)  ; 
the  Fieva  of  Seandmavia  (Geirref,  vol.  3,  p.  ft74) ;  tha 
Cenmi  of  Thibet  (Wagngr,  p.  199);  the  Bruna, 
Scfaiva,  ViAnou,  and  Knshaa,  of  India  {Roger, 
m.  In^  2,  S.— Poaltn.,  Sytt.  BroAman.,  p.  195. — 
Porpkjfr.,  tn  Sub.  Eclag.  Phy*.,  1,  4. — Bagaxadam. 
WtgTur,  p.  167.— £&dg»aat  Gtu^  &c) ;  the  Moon 
among  vanena  nations  of  Asia  (SportiaM.^  Vu.  Cbk 
edit  «•  7- — CaaCMion,  ad  loo.) ;  all  these  obiecte  of  ad 
nation  reunited  the  two  aexea,  and,  by  a  eonae(|iianea 
of  this  ajrmbolical  idea,  the  priests  chained  thnc  ordi- 
nary vestaeats,  and  aasumea  those  of  tin  other  sex  in 
the  ceremonies  instituted  in  honour  of  these  gods,  for 
the  purpose  of  exniassing  their  double  natnra.  Hoar 
diffweot  firom  all  this  ia-ue  GneiaB  legend !  and  yst 
ita  origin  ie  one  and  the  same. 

HaxMATHiNA,  a  sOTt  of  sutue,  raised  OD  a  square  pad> 
eetal,  in  which  the  attributes  <rf  Mercury  ('E^f)  and 
Minerva  i^kS^vn)  were  blended.  {Consult  the  rematlM 
under  the  preceding  article ;  and  Oreuxrr,  Symbolaib, 
vol.  3,  p.  750.)  M.  Spon  givea  various  fignres  of  Her- 
matbene.    {SUekerA.  Curiaua  de  FAnliq.,  p.  98.) 

Hbbhis  ('£«%),  I.  the  name  of  Mercury  amoa^ 
tha  Gnaka.  (Ktd.  Meientina  I  )— II.  Ttumegiotna 
(VuL  Meicorhw  II.} 

HnMBaiXnjiz,  a  poet  of  Colo|[^ion,  who  SouriiM 
in  the  time  of  Philip  and  his  son  Alexander.  He  com- 
posed three  bot^  of  elegies,  and  entitled  the  collec- 
tion LeoHtium  (AeAmrm),  in  honour  of  hia  mietiese. 
who  is  the  same,  porimps,  with  theoneeomwcted  viiA 
the  history  of  ^nenms  and  hia  disciple  Metrodonia. 
AdMoaua  haa  pieaervel  for  ns  a  bagoMBl  of  neariy  a 
hundred  vwses  «f  this  poot,  iriiieh  makea  oa  tagict 
what  ve  have  lost.  Tnb  feagmont  waa  pobliahed  m 
1783,  br  Ruhnken,  in  an  appendix  to  hia  Epittelm 
Critica,'lt,  p.  283.  It  was  also  edited  by  WmUov 
Lontj.,  1784, 8vo.  and  ^  Itgeo,  in  his  0;n(«cWa  Varia, 
Er/ort.,  1797,  8vo,  vd.  1,  p.  S48,  teq^.  The  beat 
edition,  however,  is  thU  of  Hvmaon,  18S8,  4to,  ia 
hia  Program.  Acad,  tn  nKiaortam  1.  A.  Brnati,  Utpa 
<C<msan  Hognann,  Lax.  BMiogr.,  vol.  S,  p.  353.) 

Hnaaf  AS,  a  Chriatian  writer  towards  the  craae  of  the 
second  century,  and  a  native  of  Galatia,  who  has  left 
us  a  short  bat  degantdiacoarse  in  ridieule  of  tha  pagan 
philoaiqihen,  entitled  Ataovfytdr  tSv  Ifo  ^iXooofm 
It  apprars  to  be  an  iautation  of  a  discourse  of  Tatiaa'e. 
but  it  ie  an  iaiitatim  ij  a  man  of  spirit  sod  abili^. 
He  ridiealaa  the  want  of  harmony  that  prevaik  aineq| 
the  sTsiams  of  the  Greek  philoriphue,  wUdi  ia  4 
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Mdpe  of  «U  Uiair  RMcaUUoiu  Ming  crowned  with  ao 
ponun  raaolt.  Hb  ia  aceawd  mmua  ciitica  of 
pnttiog  Dotbing  in  dte  place  of  the  edifice  wbieh  be 
•M  daatn^ed  bia  auoaama.  Such,  bowtfrer,  waa 
■et  the  and  Iw  had  {wopoaed  to  himaelf.  It  waa  auffi- 
eatmt  fat  hin  to  ahow  uiat  the  ayatema  of  aoeient  phi- 
loMiplvf  wen  ootenable.  The  one  which  waa  to  oc- 
ean itm  phuM  they  had  <nly  to  aeek  for,  and  Uenoas 
paiBta  it  OBtto  then  without  oanung  it.  Thia  tmtiae 
waa  puiblialwd  by  iBeiber,  Baail,  153S,  Svo,  and  with 
the  notea  of  Wolf  m  MoreU'a  Coa^ptmd.  de  Orig.  Vet. 
nil.,  And,  15B0,  6fO.  Il  ia  fbuad  aJM  in  the  iliK- 
jflr.ArUwd.PUnnm  Pom,  1634  i  and  In  the  Ozlbid 
•ditioa  of  Tatian,  8to,  1700.  The  beat  edition,  how- 
•v«r,  ia  ttttt  of  Dommerieh,  HaL,  1774, 8ro.  {SchoU, 
Kaf.  Lit  Or.y  vol.  6,  p.  ilS.—Lardner,  CreiUbilitif 
tf  Oofti  Saforjr,  pt.  S,  vol.  3,  p.  556.) ' 

Hmii&iia,  I.  moie  coneetly  Hanaooia,  dwiffblar 
■f  Mara  and  Vmna,  and  wile  (tfCMUnu.  (Kid.lbut- 
meam.y—n.  Den^tet  of  Mandaoa  and  Hden.  She 
w*  print  elf  eagaged  to  her  cooeia  Oreataa,  the  aon 
of  Agunemoon ;  bat  her  father,  on  bia  retain  from 
Ttof,  being  ignorant  of  thia,  gave  her  in  marriage  to 
Pyrrhoa,  otherwise  called  Neoptolemna.  After  the 
■Rttder  of  that  prince  (vul.  Pyrriioa),  ihs  married  Oisa- 
lee,  and  reeeived  the  kingdom  of  Sparta  aa  her  domj. 
'Virg..  JSn.,  3,  387,  tcqq.—Heyne,  Exewa.,  12,  ad 
Fvy.,  JBn.,  3.— £tinp.,  Androm-h^lll.  A  city  of  Ar- 
aoba,  on  the  sonUiem  eoaat,  oppoaite  Hydrea.  It  waa 
MHiDded,  according  to  Herodotw  (8,  43),  by  the  Dry- 
opea,  whom  Herculea  and  the  Meliaoa  had  expelled 
from  the  banks  of  the  Spercbiua  and  the  valley  of  CEta. 
Panaaaiaa  deaciibca  ibu  city  ae  aituate  on  a  hill  of 
otodente  heig^  and  aurroanded  by  walla.  It  coo- 
tamed,  among  Mbu^  «  teapls  of  Cecea,  the  aanetnaiy 
wUch  aSoitM  an  inviolable  refngs  to  aopplicanta, 
wboncs  aroee  the  proTarb  dv^  'EpfuoviK,  "  as  aafe  an 
aayhun  aa  that  of  Heimiooa."  Not  far  from  thia 
■true tore  waa  a  cave,  aoppoeed  to  ciHamunicate  with 
the  infernal  regions.  It:  waa  probably  owing  to  thia 
deecent  to  Oreaa,  Uiat  the  Haiauoniana,  aa 
niAimw  OBt  omittod  to  pot  a  piece  of  money  in 
ttomootlw  of  their  dead.  (Slraft..  879.— CkUnt.,^. 
Bhfm.  Mag.,  :  «.  tofiiOK-)  Ijtaos,  an  early  poet 
of  aonw  1101%  aaid  to  have  been  the  inslrueter  of  Pin- 
dar, waa  a  mtire  of  Hemioae.  We  are  infoTmed  by 
%r  W.  QaU,  that  Uw  nana  of  thia  place  are  to  be  aeen 
00  dw  promoDtwy  below  SMttri,  a  town  inhabited  by 
Albamana,  neariy  (q^Mtette  to  the  tdand  of  Hydra. 
(Am.  0/  tkt  JToraa,  p.  109.)  Paooaniaa  affirma  (3, 
34X  that  Henniooe  or^nal^  atood  at  the  distance  of 
foor  atadia  fim  the  site  it  oocqiied  ia  his  day,  and, 
tfaoogh  the  iohahitani*  had  long  removed  to  the  new 
city,  there  yet  iaaia>aed  aeveral  edifices  to  mark  the 
apot.    (Crmner'a  >  le.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  258,  atq.) 

HBBm&ma,  one  of  the  three  gnat  divisions  of  the 
denaanic  tribes,  according  to  l^itos  (Germ.,  c.  Z), 
and  occupying  dte  cantral  parte  of  the  country.  Man- 
Bert  ie  of  opinkm,  that  a  tribe  or  division  of  the  name 
HeimioaeB  navat  in  fact  existed,  but  tbat  this  appetla- 
tioD  ori^nated  from  the  early  legend  of  Greece  re- 
spectiitf  the  hbalouc  land  Hermionia,  remarkable  for 
ila  pMwwtiotia,  and  j^ed  by  the  early  writers  in  the 
diataiit  ragione  <rf  the  nwtb.  The  Romana,  borrowing 
(kaa  fable  from  the  Greeks,  imagined  that  they  bad 
knai  Henunnis  in  the  regioBs  of  Garmany.  (Com- 
poe  JTstB,  3,  3.— Jfomwrf,  Oaog.,  vol.  8,  p.  148.) 

HBamnrSooa  Sinua,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Argolis, 
naar  Hemione.  (Stnb.,  335.)  It  is  now  the  Golf 
^  Ctutri. 

HaaiioofiBaa,  a  p^Ioeopher  of  £^>haena,  who  is  said 
■n  have  aaajatad,  aa  inloipntar,  Uie  Room  daoamvin 
ai  the  conqweition  <rf  tha  ten  tables  of  laws  wlacb 
iMd  baeo  C4^ted  in  Graeea.  (Ok.,  TWe..  6,  30.) 
'*An  ancioBt  tradition  msntioBs,"  obserrea  Ni^Kihr, 
*am  aa  anzSiaiy  to  tba  Doeemvir^  in  thia  code,  Uei- 


modoms,  an  Epheaian,  the  friend  of  the  sage  Horn- 
clitna,  whom  hia  reilow-citisena  had  boniabad  baca'jse 
he  filled  them  with  ^ame,  snd  tbey  denred  to  be  all 
on  an  equality  in  profligacy  of  conduct.  {Menae.,  a* 
Di^.  Laert,  9,  e.  S.)  It  cannot,  indeed^  be  wdl  ex- 
plained, how  dda  atory  conld  have  been  invented,  U» 
which  nothing  but  a  celebrated  name  could  have  sivao 
occasion,  whue  that  of  Hermodoraa  appeara  to  nave 
been  known  to  the  Greeks  themaelvea  only  by  the  say- 
ing of  hia  friend.  On  this  ground,  the  naming  of  ths 
elatoa,  which  waa  inacnbed  aa  hia  at  Rnne,  may  past 
for  gaimfna.  Bat  if  ever  he  lived  there,  honoured  by, 
and  nsefal  to,  bia  contempwaries,  the  legialatora,  it 
does  net  therdbre  fidlow,  that,  1^  hia  council,  many  of 
the  Greek  laws  were  tranafened  to  the  Twelve  Tables 
whick  are  loat  to  us.  The  Romana  adhered  too  tena- 
ciously to  their  own  hereditary  lawa,  10  exchange  them 
for  any  foreign  inatitutioo ;  and  the  diffeience  be- 
tween them  tod  the  Groeiaoa  waa  so  great,  Uiat  the 
sage  Hermodoras  could  not  bave  augguted  an  imita- 
tion." (JVtete&r's  Boimm  Outory,  vol  8,  p.  Hi, 
WaiUr'a  trual.) 

HiRMOoiKKB,  a  celebrated  sf^bist,  a  native  of  Tar- 
sus, who  fiouriabed  under  M.  Auretina  Antoninus.  He 
waa  remarkable  for  the  precocity  of  hia  intellecL  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  openly  professed  his  art  in  the 
presence  <rf'  the  eapemr.  and  excited  bis  aatoni^ent 
by  the  ability  and  eloquence  which  be  displayed.  This 
rapid  growth,  however,  of  the  mental  powera,  waa  sac- 
CMded  by  aa  rapid  a  decline,  and,  at  w  age  of  twenty- 
five,  he  loaf  hia  memory  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  pursuing  hia  usnal  avocationa.  In  this  sad 
cmiditioD  be  lingered  to  an  advanced  we.  It  is  said 
tbat,  OD  opening  his  body  after  death,  nia  heart  waa 
fooiid  of  an  enonnooe  Mse,  and  covered  with  hair. 
Ha  left  a  wi^  on  Rhetwie,  which  was  introdneed  into 
the  Grecian  sehods,  and  cootimied  to  be  a  iext-book 
in  the  ihetorical  art  until  the  decline  of  the  latter. 
Two  editions  of  the  entire  work  were  published,  ooo 
in  1614,  8vo,  by  Laorentioa,  Cdon.  AUabri^.;  the 
other  in  1708, 4io,  by  an  aoooymoua  editor  (£.  B.  A.). 
Than  have  boon  seveia)  aditiona  of  jMits  (rf  the  Wrfc, 
for  which  eOBBuk  Hoffinann  (Lex.  AU^gr.,  vol  S,  p. 
365,  uqf.y—U.  A  lawyer  in  the  aga  of  Conatantina, 
who,  together  with  Gre^|orias  or  w^[orianua,  made 
a  cdlection  of  the  constitationa  or  edieU  of  lite  em- 
peror. Gregtwiua  comprehended  in  bis  collection  the 
lawa  publiahed  firom  Hadrian  to  Ctmstantine;  Her- 
mManes  compiled  •  snpplemeut  to  the  weak.  Thia 
colwction,  thou^  made  without  pnUic  authority,  was 
yet  cited  in  courts  of  law.  (SckoU,  Hiet.  Lit.  Or., 
voL  7,  p.  215,  aeqq.) 

Hkkholaus,  a  young  Macedonian  nobleman,  and 
one  of  the  royal  uagea  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  the 
heat  of  a  boar-nnnt  on  one  occasion,  he  finsot  his 
duty,  and  slew  the  animal,  periiape  tufcu^  (ni  the 
lawa  of  the  chase  bave  in  vl  agea  and  climes  been 
very  aibitrary),  certainly  in  auch  a  way  aa  to  interfere 
with  the  royal  sport.  The  page  waa,  in  consequence, 
deprived  of  his  horae,  and  ordered  to  be  fiogged.  In- 
censed St  tbe  indignity  thus  oSnred  him,  be  resolved 
to  e&ce  it  in  the  blood  of  his  sovereign,  and  for  thia 
purpose  formed  a  conapiracy  with  aome  of  bia  brother- 
pages,  as  well  as  other  individuala.  Tbe  pkA,  bow- 
aver,  waa  diaeoTored,  and  the  enlpriu  wora  stoned  to 
death.  Harmolaaa,  In  bis  defmee,  inaistad  tbat  tba 
tyranny  and  drunken  ravtitiaaof  Alaxandar  wen  moM 
than  could  be  tolerated  by  fraamen.  (Arnan,  Exf. 
Al.,  4,  13,  eegq.) 

HatHOPfius,  or  the  city  of  Hermes  (Mercury^  the 
name  of  two  towns  of  Egypt.  The  first  was  in  tba 
Drita,  aaat  of  the  Canopio  bruioh  of  tbe  Nile,  and 
noitiiaaat  trfAndiepi^  Fordiatinctien*  sake,  the  ep- 
ithet UtKp6  (PanM)  waa  added  to  its  name.  Ptolemy 
makea  it  Uw  chief  city  of  the  nome  in  which  Alezan- 
dnavras  aitnata.   (Mumsrt,  Gt^.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  f 
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MB.;  lu  ponttOB  conwpondB  with  thtt  of  the  mod- 
sin  DtvunknT.  The  Moond  wu  toimed  KryuXif 
(Jfi^fM),  or  tlio  pMt,  and  nu  atmto  m  the  Hoptan- 
gmit,  M  tlie  woMecn  buk  of  tba  Niia^  oj^Mmto  Anti- 
BOopolis.  It  is  spokoD  of  u  a  laige  city  oy  Anuntuni 
MueaUiimfl  (3S,  16).  The  inbbituita  wonhippod 
1lb»Cynocei^baio»,mi»g-hmA9iimtfAnvim,  {Man' 
uertj  Oeo/rr.,  w\.  10,  pt.  S,  p.  897-)  The  tBune  of 
Ifae  ptace  it  dow  AMimmntim. 

HBanDinOai,  the  fiiit  of  the  Hennionie  tiibee  in 
Gennany.  They  wcis  a  gnat  and  powerfal  nation, 
and  Uj  to  the  eaat  and  northeast  of  the  Allenannt. 
Tacitne  that  ia  noeeea  of  time  Ihey  became  al- 
Uea  to  the  Ronuma,  woo  diatiiwDielMd  then  above  the 
.tther  GermaDsby  peealtar  privuegee.  (Gam,  c.  41.) 
Mannert  makes  thera  a  branch  of  dte  great  Snevic 
nee.   (OecgT.,  toI.  8,  p.  801.) 

HnvDs,  a  coandeiible  river  of  Asia  Mmor,  rising, 
aeoKdiDg  to  Slnbo  (686),  ia  Moont  Dindynuu,  in 
Phngia,  and  flowing  Armufa  the  dovUmib  part  of 
l^a  imtil  it  falls  into  uw  .£gwan.  Pliny,  howerer, 
■nakes  its  source  to  have  been  near  Doiylmu  in 
Phrygia.  (Pim.,  6,  81.)  It  reeetred  in  its  eoorse 
the  riTert  Paetolos,  Hyllos,  called  also  PhmiiH,  and 
Mber  less  celebrated  streams,  sod  discharged  itsdf  into 
«e  sea  betweao  nwcBa  snd  Smyrna.  (Strab.,  I.  e.— 
Herwi.,  1,  80.— Arrian,  Exf.  AL,  6,  6.)  The  (^int 
wbleh  this  rim  watered  were  temoied  the  plains  of 
Homna,  and  the  gulf  into  which  it  dischaned  itself 
was  anciently  cslled  the  Hennaan  Gulf;  bat  wlusn 
Tfaeiene,  according  to  some  aecoonts,  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction in  Thess^y,  migiMed  Utbor,  and  fvanded  a 
town  on  Uiia  golf  calM  Smyrna  aftoi  hii  wift  (Kt(. 
Hem.,  e.  8),  ue  gidf  was  tensed  &i^iwsdb  Sinos,  w 
Gnlf  of  Smyrna,  a  name  which  it  etill  retains.  The 
sands  of  the  Hermns  wore  said  to  be  anrifenms,  a  cir- 
cnmstance  for  vritich  it  was  ptobaUy  indebted  to  the 
Pactolns.  {Virg.,  Oeorg.,  8,  186.)— The  modem 
Mm*  of  Uiia  fia*  river  is  the  Sarabal.  (Cramer'a 
Ama  JKmor,  voL  1,  p.  886.) 

HasNict,  a  people  of  New  Latinm,  bordering  on  the 
JBtfi  and  Maisi.  (Straie,  381.)  It  was  maintained 
Dy  some  anthors,  that  they  derived  their  name  from 
rae  locky  nstore  of  their  country ;  Acnto,  in  die  Sabine 
hngnage,  signifying  a  rock.  {Sen,,  ad  Mh.,  7,  688.) 
Others  were  of  opinion,  that  ^y  were  so  called  from 
HemicQi,  a  Pelasgic  ctnef ;  and  Macrobins  {Sat.,  6, 
18)  thinks  that  Vi^  alluded  to  that  origin  when  he  de- 
Kribed  this  people  as  going  to  battle  wiUi  one  lag  hue. 
The  former  ttyioology,  homvm,  is  more  pmbmie,  and 
would  also  lead  lu  to  infer  that  the  Hemiei,  as  well  as 
the  .£qui  and  Marsi,  were  descended  from  the  Salnnes, 
or  generally  ftam  the  Oscan  race.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  history  of  thia  petty  nation  which  possesses  any  pe- 
culiar interoat,  wdtstinguishas  dtem  from  tbw  aqouly 
baidy  and  warlike  nonbouFB.  It  iamen^  an  account 
oftheaametbeAetml  •traggtoto  lemtlbeaystaaiatiG 
and  oTMwhelming  prepmid«anee  of  Rome,  and  of 
the  same  final  subinusion  to  her  transcendent  genius 
and  fortune.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  it  was  upon 
the  occasion  of  a  debate  on  ihe  division  of  some  lands 
conqnered  irom  the  Henuei,  that  the  eelebceted  agra- 
rian law  vras  flnt  bioHfat  feiwaid  (A.U.O.  968.~ 
£w.,  8,  4,1.— Dion.  SSl.,  8,  69).  The  last  efibrt 
made  by  this  people  to  assert  their  independence  was 
about  the  year  447  A.U.C. ;  but  it  was  neither  long  nor 
vigoront,  though  resolved  npon  unammooaly  Ij  a  gen- 
eral council  of  all  their  cities.  {Lh.,  9, 4S. — Cramer'a 
Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  78,  teqq.) 

Huo,  I.  a  beautiful  priestess  of  Venus  at  Sestus, 
attsched  to  Leaoder,  a  youth  of  Abydoe,  who  every 
■i^  eaeaped  from  the  vigUaDce  of  his  &mily,  and 
nram  aeroes  the  Hrilespont,  vrhile  Heio^  in  SestnSr  di- 
IMt«d  hie  course  by  hMdmg  a  burning  twch  on  the 
a»p  of  a  high  tower.  Leander,  bowerer,  wu  at  last 
towned  in  a  tempestuous  night,  as  he  attempted  Us 


nsoat  course,  and  Hero,  in  despair,  threw  hetsdf  iom 
from  her  tower  and  pccisbed  in  the  sea.  Mdmi,  a 
Ore^  poet  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  mai*  Ifab 
gtotj  the  subject  of  a  pleaaing  httle  poen  tint  hii 
come  down  to  na.  {Vid.'  Mua«us  III.)  Orid  de> 
votes  two  of  hie  Heroides  to  this  same  thsms.  (Her.. 
Ef  .,  18  tt  19.)  As  rmrds  the  feat  of  Letudei  ia 
swimmmg  across  the  Iwllespoat  ni^dly,  connlt  i» 
mariu  under  the  article  Leander. — IL  The  nains  gl 
two  writers  on  mechanical  sut^ects.   (FuL  Hsm.) 

Hiafincs,  I.  saraamed  the  Cheat  and  jIsmMi^ 
second  son  of  Antipater  the  Mamma,  wa*  bom  B.C. 
71,  at  Ascalon,  m  Jodaa.  At  tho  age  of  twaVf-in 
he  was  made  by  hia  &ther  govamiH'  of  Gslilee,  ud 
diatingui^ied  himself  by  the  snppnssion  of  •  bud  tt 
nbbera,  and  the  eieention  of  their  lcad«,  with  kt- 
eral  of  his  comradea.  He  was  aummcHied  befbn  the 
Sanhedrim  for  having  done-thia  by  his  own  asthni^, 
and  having  put  those  men  to  dead)  wiAoot  a  trial;  bM, 
duough  the  strength  of  his  party  and  the  asal  of  bii 
fricnib,  he  eae^wd  ceMUie.  He  at  first  aiBbtae«i 
tfaepar^ofBratneandCaasina;  bat,  after  their  death, 
reconciled  himself  to  Antmy,  who  ai^toiolcd  him 
and  nusael  tetraicha  of  JodM.  In  B.0. 40  tiie  Fsn 
tUans  invaded  JndM,  and  placed  Antigonu  en  the 
thnme,  making  Hyreanus  and  PhasaelprisoBCti.  H» 
od  escaped  to  Rome,  where,  l^  the  inflnnee  of  Aa> 
tony,  be  waa  appointed  King  of  the  Jews.  Bai  the 
Roman  generals  in  Syria  Assisted  him  \aj  feebly, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  year  88  B.C.  thu 
Jemsalem  was  taken  by  Soestns.  The  comiDeiKS- 
ment  of  Herod's  reign  dates  fioin  the  following  ;mi. 
In  the  year  88  he  bad  marsted  Mariamne,  thegno^ 
daogfater  of  Hyrcanns,  hoping  to  strengthen  Ui  poMf 
by  teia  match  with  the  AsnHHUsan  fsmily,  wiiich  wu 
very  pillar  in  Judaa.  On  ascending  tbe  thnu 
Harod  appointed  Ananel  of  Babykm  high-uiett,  to  ths 
exclusion  of  Ariatobdoa,  the  brother  of  MiriuaiW' 
But  he  eoon  fmnd  hniself  compelled,  fay  the  eattettw 
of  Mariamne  and  the  artifices  of  her  mothsr  Aiar 
andra,  to  depooe  Ansnel,  and  af^iot  AriMobalai 
in  his  place.  Not  long  aftor,  however,  AiislobdiM 
was  secrMly  put  to  dewi  by  the  mmmini  of  Hsrod. 
Alexandra  having  infonned  Cleopatra  of  the  muider, 
Herod  waa  snmraoned  to  answer  the  accoaitioiib^e 
Antony,  whom  he  pacified  by  liberal  faifl>ti>  Wbra 
setting  out  to  meet  Antony,  he  bad  canmaodad  VM 
brother  Joseph  to  put  Mariamne  to  death  in  caw  aa 
should  be  condaeaood,  that  abe  night  not  fill  into  Ad- 
tony's  poww.  Ffndiag,  on  his  ratun,  that  his  brouer 
hsd  nvealed  this  order  to  Mariamne.  Herod  pot  \m 
to  death.  In  tbe  civil  war  brtween  Octanu*  asd  Aa- 
tony,  Hend  joined  the  tatter,  and  undertook,  at  h» 
command,  a  campaign  against  the  Arabians,  wb«a  bt 
defeated.  After  tbe  battle  of  Aetiom,  he  -vent  to 
meet  Octavius  Rhodaa ;  havi^  first  pat  to  desUi 
Hyrcanns,  who  had  bem  idoaaed  by  the  FutbMU. 
and  had  pUced  himself  ander  Herod's  pretactioa  mom 
yean  before.  He  wiao  impnsmed  Maiiaswe  sm  Al- 
exandra, commanding  their  keepers  to  kill  them  ^ 
r«:eiving  intdligence  of  his  death.  Octsviw,  how- 
ever, roceived  Um  kindly,  and  rmnatated  lum  u  bu 
kingdom.  On  his  retnm,  Maiiamno  "f"""^  • 
with  hia  intentions  towards  her,  iriudi  tb»  '^'^ 
diaoovered.  Thia  led  to  an  estmngMnent  b*"*" 
Herod  and  his  qooen,  which  vres  artfuUy  inciesMd 
hie  sister  Safome  ;  till,  on  one  occasion,  ennged  a 
new  afiont  he  bad  received  from  Msriamne,  Her 
od  aseembled  some  of  hia  friends  and  accnsed  her « 
adultery.  She  was  condemned  and  siecuted.  A«« 
her  deatbHeiod  eufiered  tbe  deepest  remoise.  irt 
shothiBMelC  np  in  Samatta,  vrime  be  was  aeaad  wuo 
asfekDeeawkKbBeariyprarcdfataL  I°the]rett» 
B.C.  he  pot  to  death  die  sona  of  Babes,  the  Wt 
prineee  of  the  Asmonnar  family.  Ho  now  opeolya* 
tvgttded  the  Jewish  law,  sad  inlrodu  ed  Roman 
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 ^  •  CMiuct  wUeh  inenMcd  tha  bttnA  of  tba  pw^ 

p|»  lowtida  bun,  *od  h«  puticoUrljr  ibDekBd  tbwr 
pnjodieM  bj  enetiag  a  stauljr  theatn  ud  aa  un* 
p)Htb«ttn  ID  Jennaliin,  in  the  latter  oT  which  he  iiale> 
fanled  games  io  bonoor  of  Augustus.   Ten  men  con- 
^iied  ijainat  his  life,  bat  wwe  deteiMd  and  exaeated 
witbte  peateat  muAtr.   To  seenva  hhislf  against 
rdnllioD,  be  fattiAed  Saaaiia,  wbieh  ba  naiM  8*- 
baste  (aqniralent  to  die  Latin  Augusta),  and  be  bvilt 
Casarea  and  other  eitiee  and  fortresses.    In  Ae  jeer 
17  B.C.  be  began  to  rebnild  the  temple  at  Jerasaleni. 
The  woA  waa  comi^eted  in  ei^t  years,  but  the  deco- 
ratioin  were  not  fioiahed  for  mmj  yean  after.  (Jokn, 
t,  30.)   Herod's  power  and  tenitoiies  continued  to 
iacrease,  bat  the  latter  part  of  his  idgn  was  diatatbed 
by  tho  most  Tiolmt  diesenriOM  in  hto  family,  of  iririch 
a  Bunate  aecoont  fa  giren  Iry  Jose(Aos.   He  died  in 
Much,  B.C.  4,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  bis  reign, 
and  the  seventieth  of  bis  age.   Jos^hua  rektea,  tut, 
shortly  before  his  deatb,  be  abut  np  many  of  the  prin- 
dps]  men  of  the  Jewish  natioo  in  tha  Hippodrome, 
coBninding  Us  sister  Salome  to  pat  tbem  to  death  as 
■ooa  as  he  eqiirad,  that  he  mi^  net  want  DUiamera. 
VtBf  ware  ideased,  howefer,  by  Salome  apon  Her- 
ed*(  death. — The  biith  of  onr  Saviour  took  place  in 
tbe  last  year  of  Herod'a  leign,  fon  years  earlier  than 
As  «s  from  which  the  common  system  of  chronology 
hitt  the  ;ireara  A.D.    {JoMepk.,  Ant.  JtuL,  14,  17, 
Hfj.—U.  it.,  15,  I,  semr. — id.  ii.,  16,  1,  nqa.—U., 
m.  Jtd.,  1.  17,  dee.— iVeUwr,  it  Vita  tt  Ottfy 
Btntun,  4  7.)    It  wia  Herod  of  whom  Angnstns 
•aid,  tfter  be  Ind  heard  of  tbe  former's  having  pnt  to 
dei^  hb  own  sons,  Alexander  and  Ariatobnlua,  that 
he  would  latber  be  Herod'a  hog  {in)  than  his  aon 
(vIoi'},  ponnii^  upon  tbe  similarity  of  the  two  terms, 
and  iDoding  at  toa  same  time  to  the  averaion  with 
which  the  nog  was  regarded  by  the  Jews.  {Maenb., 
%,  4.) — It.  Antipas,  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great, 
"bora  hte  fttber,  in  his  first  will,  declared  Ins  soeces- 
nr  m  tbe  kingdom,  but  to  whom  be  afterward  gave 
nnety  the  office  of  betraicfa  over  Galilee  and  Perea, 
while  be  appointed  hii  other  son  Arcbelaus  king  of  Jo- 
Anitpas,  alter  being  confirmed  in  these  teiri- 
tnries  by  Angustna,  marri«l  the  dan^ter  of  Aretas, 
king  of  AiaM.   He  divoiced  ber,  bowerer,  A.D.  33, 
ihtt  be  jtaAn  manr  Us  aiaterin-hw  Herodiaa,  tbe 
wifeof  Us  Mother  nolqi,  who  waa  ■UD  lirmg.  Ji^ 
■he  Butist,  exclaiming  against  this  incest,  was  Mixed, 
lad  nbeeciuentlj beheaded.   Afterward,  A.D.  89,  He- 
radtu,  being  jealous  of  the  pioaperity  of  her  brother 
Agrifma,  w)m^  from  a  priTate  person,  ud  become  King 
)f  Jodca,  persnaded  ner  hartnnd  Herod  Antipaa  to 
mt  Rome,  and  to  desire  the  same  dindto  from  Tibe- 
mit.  Agrippa,  being  apprized  of  his  design,  wrote  to 
^  emperor,  accusing  Antipas  of  being  impliested  in 
ibe  tffiiir  of  Scwnus,  upon  which  he  waa  hainished  to 
Ijtigdtiniim,  in  Gaul.    This  is  that  Antipas  who,  be- 
ing It  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  our  Sanonr'a  snSer- 
ng,  ridieoled  Jesos,  whom  Pilate  had  sent  to  him, 
mmA  him  in  moek  attire,  and  aent  him  back  to  the 
Rotnan  governor  as  a  king  whose  ambition  gave  him 
no  DDbrage.   Tbe  year  of  hia  death  is  unknown, 
<hoi^  it  ffl  certain  that  he  and  Herodiaa  ended  ^tr 
dtyt  in  exile,  accotding  to  Josephns,  in  Spain.  (JVirf- 
*»,  lie  Vita,  et  Gt$lit  Hertidum,  ^  37.)— III.  Agrip- 

&I.  sou  of  Artstobulas,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the 
Mt  (Fid.  Agrippa  V.)— IV.  Agrippa,  11.  son  of 
•IwpwMiing.  (Fid.  Agrippa VI.>—V.Attic0a.  {Vid. 
AUmtmII.) 

Hnomiinrs,  I.  a  Gfeek  biatorian,  who  flourished 
darini;  tbe  firat  part  of  the  third  century  of  onr  era, 
■nd  died  abont  A.D.  340,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years. 
^tm  particnlars  of  his  life  are  known,  and  even  his  na- 
^  ptice  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained,  though 
Smnlly  sopposed  to  have  been  Atexandrea.  He 
uM  vaiiona  iMoounbla  statioBi,  both  b  the  aenriee 


of  the  en^Mion  and  .«  thatrf  dm  state.  (Cumpan 

b.  1,  c.  4  of  his  history.)  The  tone  of  moderation 
which  evetywhare  abows  itself  in  hia  wriUngs,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  hia  life  had  been  as  peaceful  aa 
hia  charactw ;  and  we  may  conjectore,  from  a  remark 
which  he  makes  at  the  commencement  of  his  vrorit, 
that  it  waa  at  an  advanced  age,  and  in  the  boam  of  a 
pleasing  retreat,  that,  c<rflecung  ttwether  the  lenici^ 
cencea  of  a  long  life,,aad  the  nluable  fruits  of  hi^  ac* 
perience,  be  wrote  the  histonr  of  tboao  ea^wnwa  wbose 
reigna  he  had  seen  and  whose  pnsona  he  had  ap- 
proached. This  history,  divided  into  eight  hooka, 
commences  with  the  death  of  Maicus  Aureuus,  and  is 
carried  down  to  the  aoccssion  of  Gordian  III.,  embn- 
cing,  from  A.D.  180  to  338,  a  period  of  fifty^eigbt 
years,  onder  seventeen  princes  vho  reigned  sitSai 
anccessively  or  conjmntly.  This  period,  tbongb  diort, 
was  a  most  eventful  one  in  tbe  aiutals  of  the  empire, 
on  account  of  Uie  numerous  and  violent  cbangea  in  the 
persona  who  held  the  aovereign  power,  and  also  with 
respect  to  tbe  domestic  and  foreign  wars,  tbe  depravity 
of  manners,  and  the  public  calamities  which  chaiaetor- 
i»d  the  age.  Tbe  aerita  of  emperors  which  tbe  his- 
tory (rf*  Herodian  embtaees,  eoraprisea  CtHnmodos,  Fer>- 
tinax,  Julian,  Niger  and  Albinos,  Sevenia,  Caraealla 
■nd  GeU,  Macrinus,  Hriiogabalns,  Alexander  Sevena, 
Maximinns,  the  two  Gordiani,  and  Balbinus.  We  per- 
ceive from  this  tbe  impmtanceof  Herod  ian'aworic,  form- 
ing, as  it  does,  a  grave  and  almoat  solitarr  chronicle  of 
thn  portion  of  Roman  btstory ;  for  tbe  writers  of  tha 
Angnitan  history,  vrbo  lived  long  after  him,  hardly  do 
more  than  copy  his  narrative,  and,  when  they  deviate 
from  him,  ment,  in  general,  a  hx  leas  degree  of  eonfi* 
dence  This  is  a  testimony  rendered  in  bia  favour  even 
by  Julius  Capitolinus himself, wbo<Kit.  Albin.,c.  18) in- 
vites his  readers,  if  deeirous  of  more  lengthened  detaila, 
to  seek  fot  them  in  Marias  Maximus  or  Herodian, 
v^o,  adds  he,  are  eqnally  diatin^ished  by  their  aeciy 
racy  and  fideli^.  And  yet  it  is  on  the  authority  of 
the  same  Capitolinas  that  many  modem  critics  have 
grounded  their  charge  a^nst  Herodian,  of  having 
been  too  partial  to  Maximmue,  and  too  aev^  on  Alex- 
ander Severus.  (Jul.  Cap.,  Vit.  Max.,  c.  13.)  From 
this  charge,  however,  Herodian  baa  been  successfully 
defended  by  Issae  Caaaubon  and  tbe  Abb6  de  Mon- 
gaidt.— The  style  of  Herodian  is  phin  and  unafiected. 
and  his  narrative  in  general  seem*  written  in  a  spirit 
of  sineeri^but  it  baa  no  elanna  to  irfiilosophy  or  crit- 
ical art.  The  baiangoes  whicb'be  has  inserted  in  hia 
narrative  are  elegant,  but  they  want  simplicity.  His 
greatest  fault  ie  having  neglected  chronology —Among 
Uie  ediliona  of  Herodian  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Ir- 
miscb,  Lipt.,  1789,  6  vola.  8vo,  and  that  of  Bokker, 
Berri.,  18S0,  8vo.  The  fimaet  is  remarii^  for  iu 
ezcessire  load  of  commentary ;  the  latter,  which  eon- 
tahiB  merely  the  text  and  various  readiua,  preaanu 
the  latest  and  beet  text  of  tbe  historian.— Polittan  gave 
to  the  world  in  1490  a  Latin  version  of  Herodian,  re- 
markable for  its  elegance  rather  than  fidelity,  and  ded- 
icated it  to  Innocent  VIII.  He  was  liberally  rewarded 
by  the  pontiff.  {PoUtian,  Eput.,  8,  1-5.)  It  is  aa- 
cerUined,  hovrever,  now,  that  he  merely  corrected  tba 
veiaion  of  Omnibonaa  Vincentins.  (Consult  Ilfra- 
bofcki,  vol.  6,  pt.  S,  p.  339.— fleeren,  Oetck.  dcr 
Cta»g.  Lit.  in  MiUelaUer.,  vol.  3,  p.  801,  teq.,  Gu 
ting.,  1832  — ScABH.  Hut.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  4,  p.  108^ 
BiogT.  Univ.,  vol.  30,  p.  873,  lefj.)— II.  A  gramma 
rian  (rf  Alexandrea,  often  confounded  with  the  iiatva- 
an  above  mentioned.  He  was  a  son  of  the  celefantea 
Apollonins  Dyscolus,  and  Sootisbed  in  die  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  He  dedicated  to  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aunlioa  hia  general  grammar,  ol 
which  wo  have  only  aome  unpublished  and  abridged 
extracts  remaining.  'We  have  also  some  fragments  of 
other  works ;  and  Pietson  baa  given  in  hia  edition  of 
Morii  n  tnatiae  of  tba  same  writer  on  Aecbciw  •« 
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mrd*,  BDiitkd  Pbiletanu.  Th*  IiwUm  pubUiM 
bj  VslclMnaer,  at  the  end  oi  hit  Ammooiiii,  on  barba- 
nnu  and  aolociama,  and  Ibe  name  of  the  author  of 
which  that  ecbolar  did  not  know,  was  diacorered  hj 
ViUoiwn  to  have  been  wiittea  by  this  aanw  HerodiaD. 
Other  minor  {mdiwtkma  of  his  are  giToa  by  laet- 
mentioned  acbolai,  in  bis  AnecdoiA,  and  by  Hermann 
in  his  troatise  De  EmetuUmda  ratione  6.  G. — Consult 
the  imnarka  of  Haae,  as  given  by  Scholl  {Hut.  Lit. 
Gt.,  Tol.  5,  p.  26). 

HaaoDdTOSi  I.  a  celebrated  Greek  historian,  bom 
at  Halieamasaaa,  B.C.  484.   (ZdMher,  Fm  JPMerod., 
(^nitoit'«  Fiuti  hdltmot  vol.  \,  p.  99,  3d  id.) 

i  was  of  Dorian  •xtraetion,  «id  of  a  distioguiahed 
bmily.  {Suidat, «.  v.  'Bp6i.)  I^yasis,  an  eminent 
poflt,  whom  some  ranked  next  to  Homer  (SuidoM,  «. 
V.  Tlavvaa.),  while  others  place  him  after  Hesiod  and 
Antiniachua,  waa  lua  uncle  either  by  the  mother's  or 
father's  aide.  Haradottu  is  rmided  by  many  as  the 
btiwr  of  profane  lustory»  and  Cicero  (Ltg.,  1, 1}  calls 
\im  "  hittoria  patrem by  this,  bowever,  nothing 
more  most  be  meant,  than  that  he  is  the  first  profaiw 
biatwian  whose  worit  is  distinguished  fot  its  finished 
form,  and  has  come  down  to  us  entire.  Thus  Cicero 
himself,  on  another  occasion,  speaks  of  him  as  the 
first  "  qui  princepa  geiau  koe  (Bcribeitdi)  ontont" 
(De  Orui.,  %,  13) ;  while  Dionysius  of  Halicamaaaoe 
has  given  ua  a  list  of  many  historical  writers  who  pre- 
cede him.  (Consult  Creuzer,  Fragm.  Hiai.  Antiq. 
Heidea.,  1836, 8vo.)  The  facU  of  his  life  are  few  and 
doubtful,  except  so  far  as  we  can  collect  them  from 
his  own  works.  Not  liking  the  government  of  Lyg- 
damis,  who  waa  tyrant  of  Halicanisssus,  Herodotus 
retired  for  a  season  to  the  island  of  Samoa,  where  be 
ia  Hid  to  have  cultivated  the  Ionic  dialect  of  the  Omk, 
which  was  the  laognage  there  pnratent.  Before  he 
was  thirty  yeare  of  age  he  joioed  in  an  attempt,  which 
prored  successful,  to  en>el  Ly^damis.  But  the  ban- 
uhment  of  the  tyrant  din  not  giTO  tranquillity  to  Hali- 
camaeaua,  and  Herodotus,  who  himself  had  become 
10  object  of  dislike,  again  left  his  native  country,  ^nd 
,3faiM.  M  i(  is  aaid,  a  colony  which  the  Athenians  sent 
to  Thgrium  in  Sonthom  Italy,  B.C.  443.  He  ia  said 
to  have  died  in  Unrjum,  and  to  have  been  buried  in 
the  A^ra. — Herodotus  presents  himself  to  our  con- 
sideration in  two  potnia ;  as  a  traveller  and  observer, 
and  as  an  historian.  The  extent  of  his  tiavels  may 
be  ascertained  pnUy  clearly  from  his  History ;  but  the 
order  in  which  he  vuitod  each  place,  and  the  time  of 
viaiting,  eaoDotbedetenniiMd.  The  story  of  his  read- 
ing hii  work  at  the  01yai)Mc  games,  on  which  occasion 
he  is  said  to  have  received  aniversal  ajq^laose,  and  to 
hsve  had  the  names  of  the  nine  Muses  given  to  the 
nine  books  of  his  History,  lias  been  well  discussed  by 
Dahlmann,  and  we  may  perhaps  say  disprcfved.  (/fe> 
rodot.,  au$  tdtttm  Biteke,  tein  Ldat,  Altooa,  1833.) 
The  story  is  founded  upon  a  small  piece  by  Lucian, 
entitled  "  Herodotus  or  Aetion,"  whicti  apparently  waa 
.  not  intended  by  the  writer  himself  as  an  historical 
truth ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  Herodotua  wu  only 
about  twenty>eight  years  old  (Siod.,  #.  s.  Qovini6idiK) 
wlien  he  is  said  to  hsve  read  to  the  assembled  Greeks 
at  Olympia  a  woric  which  was  the  result  of  most  ex- 
tensive travelling  and  research,  and  which  bears  in 
•very  part  of  it  evident  marks  of  the  hand  of  a  man  of 
■utDie  age.  The  Olympic  recitotion  is  not  even  ^- 
loded  to  by  Autarch,  in  his  treatise  on  the  "Malignity 
ot  Henidotua  *'  At  a  later  period  Herodotus  reac  Ihis 
Histaty,  as  we  are  informed  oy  Plutarch  and  Eusebius, 
at  the  Pauathenmn  fealival  st  Athens,  and  the  Athe- 
nians  are  said  to  have  presented  him  with  the  snm  of 
ten  teirata  for  the  manner  in  which  Iw  had  spoken  of 
the  deeds  of  their  natiotk  The  aoeount  of  this  sec- 
ond recitotion  may  be  tme.— With  a  simplicity  which 
chuactorizes  his  whole  w<»k,  H««dotus  makea  no  dis- 
rivf  of  the  great  extmt  of  bis  imveb.  He  ftequently 
flOfl 


avoids  aaying  in  ei^iess  terms  that  be  was  at  a  plew^ 
but  he  uses  words  which  are  as  conclusive  as  uxj  po» 
itive  statement.   He  describes  a  thing  aa  standing  be- 
hind the  door(t,  183),  or  on  the  right  hand  aa  yon  et> 
tez  «  iwnpie  (1,  fil) ;  ot  be  waa  totd  somediing  bv  • 
peram  in  a  paMicalar  [dace  (S,  38);  or  he  oses 
words  equslly  significut   In  Africa  he  visited  Egypt, 
from  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Elephaniine, 
the  southern  eitremity  of  the  country  (3,  39) ;  and  he 
travelled  westward  as  fsr  as  Cyrene  (9,  33,  181),  and 
probably  farther.   In  Asia  ha  viaited  I^re,  Bah]rk% 
EcbataBB  (1,  98X  and  prafaaUy  Saaa  (S,  53.  mm.  ;  t, 
119).   He  also  tnvdled  to  wioos  parte  of  Asia  Mi 
nor,  and  probably  went  as  far  as  Colchis  (3,  104).  Ir 
Europe  he  visited  a  large  part  of  tiie  coontiy  along  the 
Black  Sea,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Crimea,  and  went  aome  distance  into  the  interior.  Us 
seems  to  have  examined  the  line  of  the  march  <^  Xerxes 
from  the  Helleapoot  to  Attica,  and  certainly  bad  aeei 
numerous  places  on  this  route.    He  waa  well  ae- 
qtiainted  with  Athens  (I,  98 ;  S,  77),  and  also  wiA 
Delphi,  Dodons,  Olympia,  Delos,  aixl  many  otbei 
places  in  Greece,    "niat  he  had  visited  some  parts  of 
Southern  Italy  is  clear  from  his  work  (4,  99  ;  6,  44). 
The  mention  of  these  places  is  sufficioit  to  show 
that  ho  nnst  have  seen  uatiiy  note.   So  wide  and 
varied  a  field  of  observation  baa  rarely  been  present- 
ed to  a  traveller,  and  still  moifc  rarely  to  any  bistori 
an,  either  of  ancient  or  modem  times ;  snd,  if  we  can- 
not affirm  that  tlie  antbor  undertook  his  travels  with 
a  view  to  collect  materiala  for  his  greet  work,  a  sup- 
position which  ia  fu-  from  improbable,  it  is  certain  that, 
without  such  advantagea,  he  could  never  have  written 
it,  and  that  his  tiavels  mtist  have  suggested  moch  in 
quiiT,  and  supplied  many  valnabtB  &ct%  which  B(tc^ 
ward  found  a  pUee  in  hia  Hisbny.   The  nine  books  el 
Herodotus  contain  a  great  variety  of  matter,  the  unity 
of  which  is  not  perceived  till  the  whole  work  has  beei 
tboiousbly  examined ;  and  for  this  reason,  on  •  first  pe- 
rusal, the  History  is  seldom  well  understood.    But  the 
subject  of  his  Histoiy  wss  conceived  by  the  author  both 
clearly  and  comprel^nsivety    His  aim  was  to  con- 
bine  a  general  histoiy  of  the  Greeks  sod  the  batbari- 
ana  (that  is,  those  not  Greeks)  with  the  history  of  the 
ware  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians.  According- 
ly, in  the  execution  of  his  main  task,  he  traces  the 
course  of  events  from  the  time  when  the  Lydian  king- 
dom of  Cnesus  fell  before  the  arms  of  Cyrus,  the  foono- 
er  of  the  Persian  okonaichy  (B.C.  548),  to  the  capture 
of  Seatue  (B,C.  478X  an  evat  which  crowned  the  tti> 
um^h  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Peraians.    The  great 
subject  of  his  work,  which  is  comprised  within  the 
space  of  68  years,  not  more  than  the  ordinary  term  of 
human  life,  advances,  with  a  regular  progress  and  tra> 
ly  dramatic  development,  from  the  nrst  weak  and  di- 
vided efforts  of  the  Greeks  to  resist  Asiatic  numbers, 
to  their  union  as  a  nation,  snd  their  final  triumph  in 
the  memond>le  battlea  of  Thermmyfas,  Sdamia,  and 
Platca.   But  with  this  subject,  mcb  hu  a  complete 
unity,  well  maintained  from  its  commencement  to  its 
close,  the  author  baa  interwoven,  conformably  to  his 
general  purpose,  and  by  way  of  occasional  dipission, 
sketches  of  the  vsrious  people  and  countries  which  be 
had  visited  in  his  wide-extonded  travels.   The  more 
we  cMEtemplate  the  difficult  of  thus  combionqK  a  kind 
of  anivereal  hiatoiy  with  a  sabetentitl  and  distmet  nw- 
rative,  the  more  we  admire,  net  the  art  of  the  hialoriu 
(for  such,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  he  could  nei 
well  possess),  but  that  hap|)y  power  of  brbiging  togeth- 
er and  arranging  his  materials,  which  waa  the  resnltol  ' 
tbe  fulness  of  his  infonnatitm,  tlie  distmctnees  of  bit 
knowledge,  and  the  dear  coneepUon  of  bis  rabjeet 
Tbese  nnmerous  d^ssions  are  among  the  most  vah» 
able  parts  of  his  work ;  and,  if  they  had  been  om^ted  oi 
lost,  barren  indeed  would  have  been  our  iovestjgatiea 
into  the  field  of  ancient  hietoiy,  over  which  the  bt«& 
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H  out  mra  now  Uvowt »  clsu  lod  ilMdj  light — Tt» 
ttjla  of  Heiodotus  U  simple,  pleasing,  and  generally 
penpicuous ;  ofiea  highly  poetical  hodi  in  axpresaioo 
sod  aentiment.    B  ut  it  bears  evident  marks  of  belong- 
iog  to  a  period  when  prose  composition  had  not  yet 
beeone  a  aobjeet  of  art.    His  senteaces  are  often  ill- 
eoostructed  and  hang  loosely  together ;  but  his  clear 
comprehension  of  his  own  meaniDg,  and  the  sterlioff 
woiUi  of  his  matter,  have  saved  him  from  the  reproach 
if  diffuseueae  and  incoherence.   His  acquirements 
W1C9  ajmaiently  the  zesnlt  of  his  own  experience.  In 
plgraical  knowledgs  be  wu  cettainly  buund  the  eci- 
enca  itfhiadsy.  nebad,nodoabt,n6ectedonpoliti- 
utq?eatioDs;  but  he  seems  to  have  formed  his  opmions 
nnioly  from  what  be  himself  hsd  observed.   To  pure 
I^osophical  apeculstions  he  had  do  inclination,  and 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  such  in  his  writings.   He  ,bad 
a  strong  relupoaa  feeling  bordering  on  sDpentJtion, 
thou^  tren  fioe  he  could  eleariy  dutioguiidi  the  gross 
and  abiud  from  that  which  was  decorooa.   He  neiita 
to  hare  viewed  the  manners  and  costoau  of  all  nations 
in  a  more  truly  philosophical  way  than  many  so-called 
pbiloso^n,  considering  them  as  vanous  forms  of 
social  existence  under  which  happiness  might  be 
found.   He  treats  wiUi  decent  respect  tbe  luigious 
obsenaDces  of  eveiy  nation ;  a  deciaiva  pnof,  if  any 
were  wanting  of  his  great  good  sense. — Ttut  He- 
todotos  was  not  dnly  appreciated  by  all  bis  country- 
nen,  and  that  in  modem  times  hie  wonderful  stories 
bare  been  the  subject  of  merriment  to  tbe  half-Ieam- 
<d,  who  measure  tu*  experience  b^  their  own  igno- 
-auce,  we  merely  notice,  without  thinking  it  necessary 
w  say  more.   The  incidental  confirmations  of  his  ve- 
facity,  which  have  been  accumolating  of  late  years  on 
sU  ndes,  and  our  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  coub^ 
tries  which  he  visited,  enable  us  to  ap[seciate  him  bet- 
ter than  msny  of  tbe  Greeks  themselves  could  do ;  and 
It  csanot  now  be  denied,  that  a  sound  and  comprehen- 
UT5  stody  of  antiquity  must  be  based  upon  a  thorough 
knovled^  of  the  work  of  Herodotus. — Plutarch  ac- 
cused Herodotus  of  partialis,  and  composed  a  treatise 
on  what  he  termed  tbe  "  maligni^"  of  this  writer 
[irtfl  r$c  'HpoHoTou  Kmo^dath  taxing  him  with  in- 
jostice  towards  the  Hwbins,  Corinthisns,  and  Greeks 
la  geneial ;  but  tbe  whole  afiair  is  a  weak  and  frivo- 
lous one.   The  historian  has  also  found  two  new  an- 
tagoutiu  in  more  recent  times.    MM.  Chahan  de  Cir- 
oied  and  F.  Martin,  authors  of  a  work  entitled 
eherdua  Cwrieitta  wr  Vhitterie  taidaau  it  PAsU," 
drawn  from  Oiiantal  manoecripta  in  the  "  Bibliothdque 
du  Roi"  (Pom,  1806),  oppose  to  him  the  testimony  of 
Mar-Iba»'Cadina,  a  Syrian,  and  the  secretary  ef  Vala- 
■aices,  king  of  Armenia.  This  writer  pretends  to  have 
found  in  tlw  archives  of  Nineveh  a  Greek  translation, 
oude  Inr  wdei  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  a  Chaldean 
work  of  very  remote  antiquity.   Tbe  bistoir  Mai^ 
tbas-Cadina  no  toiwer  exists,  but  it  was  tbe  source 
whence  Moses  of  Chorene  in  tbe  fifth  century,  end 
John  Catbolicoe  in  the  tenth,  draw  tbe  materials  for 
ibeir  respective  works.   This  attack,  however,  on  the 
credibility  of  tbe  Greek  writer,  is  undeserving  of  say 
ferioos  consideration,  more  especially  as  tbe  Frencn 
editors  themselves,  just  mentioned,  confess  that  Mar- 
Ibu-Cadina  deals  lugdy  in  fable. — A  life  of  Homer  is 
conunooly  ascribed  to  Herodotos,  and  appears  in  most 
editions  ofbia  history ;  bat  it  ia  now  deemed  supposi- 
titious.   The  three  best  editions  of  Herodotus  are, 
thatofWesseling,  Anuf.,  1763,  fol. ;  that  of  Schweig- 
hsenser,  ArgtiU,  1816,  6  vols.  8vo;  and  that  of 
'  Biihr,  Lift.,  1830-^,  4  vols.  8vo.    The  edition  of 
dchweighaeoser  has  a  "  I^exicon  Herodoteum,"  ibnn- 
ag  a  eaTcntb  Tolome,  which  is  a  useful  aid  to  ato- 
dents,  tboo^  far  from  .being  complete.   Some  time 
after  the  aniearance  of  Sehweighaeuser^s  Herodotus, 
Oainford  coUated  anew  the  Sancroft  MS.  (one  of  tbe 
best  mannac^its  of  tb*  historian),  and  published  an 


editiou  from  die  Oxford  press,  in  1884  ;  uit  the  resui 
of  the  collation  has  added  nothing  of  anv  value  f 
Schweij^iaeuaer'a  text.  The  edition  of  Biihr  ie,  pa- 
hapa,  the  most  useful  of  the  three.  It  contains  an  ex 
cellent  body  of  notes,  mao^  of  ibem  aetccted  from  tlw 
writings  of  Crauier,  eapeeiaUy  frun  bis  "  Cotuoeou 
tiones  Herodoten,"  and  refers  constantly  to  the  mo* 
reoent  speculations  of  the  German  scbolars  on  the  dif 
ferent  topics  discussed  by  Herodotus.  There  is  alsi 
a  French  translation  of  the  hisKwy  by  Latchsr,  Paria 
1802,  9  vols.  8vo,  of  great  fidelity,  and  hi^y  esteem 
ed  for  iu  veiy  valnable  commeataij.  Very  importanl 
aid  may  likewise  bo  obtained  1^  the  student  from  Rao- 
oaU'a  and  Niebi^r's  respective  dissertations  OD  tba 
gwfgn^y  of  Herodotus.  A  reprint  of  the  former  ap- 
peared from  the  Xjondon  preas  in  1880,  8  vols.  8vo ; 
and  a  translation  of  the  latter  from  the  German  was 
published  at  Oxford,  1830,8vo.  (£n4wJ.  U».  Knowl, 
vol.  IS,  p.  1<|3,  aeff^Sdm,  MaL  LiL  Or.,  vol  S, 
p.  140,  ttqq.y—ll.  Tbe  author  of  an  ancient  glossary 
on  Hijqwcrates,  sopt«sed  by  some  to  have  been  tbe 
same  with  Heiodotna  of  Tsrau#  (No.  III.).  Others 
think  that  the  gloasary  in  question  is  merely  intended 
as  a  collection  of  words  found  in  the  history  of  Herod- 
otus of  Halicamassus,  and  that  it  baa  been  incorpora- 
ted with  the  works  of  Hippocmtea  for.no  other  reastm 
than  because  this  physician  wrote  in  tbe  looic  dialect, 
and  many  terms  occur  both  in  lus  works  and  in  tbe 
history  of  Herodotus.  ( SeiSU,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr. ,  vol.  fi, 
p.  6.) — III.  A  physician  of  Tarsus,  of  the  empiric 
school,  snd  successor  to  Menodptus  of  Nicomedia.  A 
work  of  bia,  ensiled  "  Tbe  Pbyaieian,"  ia  mention^  by 
Gal«i  iStet.  3,  CmmttU.  m  «i.  Epid.  ^foer.  UgL^ 
42). 

Hcijis  (li^r).  Uw  pbual  of  Hnos  CHpur),  i 
nune  given  by  the  Greeks  to  a  dasa  of  persons  sap* 

posed  to  be  intermediate  between  gods  snd  men,  and 
usually  of  divine  descent  on  at  lesst  one  side.  Such 
were  worshipped  with  divine  honours  by  those  cities 
and  races  of  men  which  claimed  them  as  their  fathers 
or  ancestors.  This  divine  origin,  however,  waa  not 
essential :  thus  Philmpna  of  Crotooa,  vriu  fell  in  the 
b^Lle  against  tbe  PhosDiciaiia  and  Egestaaoa,  ms 
made  a  hero  {ot  bia  beauty ;  a  heroum  or  shrine  was 
built  on  the  spot  where  he  was  buried,  and  sscrifies* 
were  offered  to  bim.  {Herod.,  b,  47.)  At  a  later  age, 
Aratus  and  Brasidas  were  worshipped  aa  herooa  at 
^cyon  and  Amph^polis  respectively ;  and  tbe  AUiem- 
ana  slain  at  Marathon  received  rimuar  boooara.  Con- 
cerning these  laat,  l^eade  wore  cwmit,  n^ieb  ahow 
that  a  sqMmatural  and  mythological  character  was 
really  ascribed  to  them,  and  they,  probably,  were  ibc 
lateet  of  the  Greeks  to  whmn  such  a  character  was  at- 
tributed. The  Heroic  Age,  jmperly  so  called,  appears, 
however,  to  have  termi^ed  with  tbe  immediate  de- 
scendants of  the  Greeks  who  istoned  from  Tltoy,  and 
to  have  extended  backward  for  ao  muwrtaiD  lei^  ol 
time,  estimated  by  Thirlwall  st  six  generations,  or 
about  200  years.  This  is  the  fourth  or  Heroic  Age 
of  Hesiod,  in  which  Jupiter  "  made  the  divine  brood  of 
heroes,  better  and  braver  than  the  third  or  brazen  race." 
{Op.,  et  D.,  167.)  These  were  the  princes  and  war 
riors  of  myUioIogical  history,  such  sa  Theseus,  Peneus, 
and  those  who  fought  at  the  sieges  of  Thebes  and 
Troy.  In  Homer,  tba  wiwd  Hero  occurs  frequentlv, 
but  in  quite  a  differed  sense :  it  is  spplied  collectively 
to  tbe  whole  body  of  fighters,  Argeii,  lAnai,  and  Achat, 
without  reference  to  individuals  of  peculiar  merit ;  and, 
indeed,  often  appean  to  be  used  Uit  little  more  than  ao 
expletive,  when  he,  or  the  man,  or  the  wamor,  would 
have  done  equally  well.  Indeed,  tbe  amilicatioD  of  the 
word  ia  not  even  luaitad  to  wanioia,  Init  is  extended 
to  heralda,  wise  eounsellQIB,  kings,  dtc.  It  has  been  * 
su^oated,  with  considerable  pUusibility,  that  the  word 
originally  denoted  the  members  of  thoaa  roving  bsnds 
who  in  ibe  eaiUast  times  ovenao  Greece,  isaoing  from 
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aooA  of  HiMtaljr,  vai  pmg  extandon  to  tbo 
BtBM,  fint  of  Achnaiu,  tnd  aRorwud  of  Hellensi,  u 
m  iMm  froin  the  legaikis  in  PkuiuiiM  and  Tbacydi- 
dea ;  ao  thai  in  the  aamo  aenaa  the  Normatu  who  col- 
ooised  Italy,  or  the  Suoita  who  aettled  in  England, 
■ight  yuHij  bo  called  heroea.  The  root  of  the  word 
iaapia  to  ba  ket,  iriwoeaeoaM  the  Latin  and  Geimao 
forma  of  Aenia  and  i«rr  ("maata^);  vr,  mrftia,  Ac. 
Tin  SaoBcrit  word  aura  appeata  to  contain  the  aame 
eleowDt  aa  "  kerot." — The  promiacvoaa  <or  Homaric) 
uae  of  the  word  "Jitro"  diaappeared  in  die  am  aac- 
eeading  the  Homeric  poeina.  It  aoenis  fwobable  tiiat 
lha  HoUmic  inraaioe,  commoidy  called  the  fBtom  of 
1^  Henelida,  pot  an  and  to  it  Utenewoooquerora 
of  Soathem  Greece  do  not  aaam  tbemaclvea  to  kara 
borne  or  oaed  the  title ;  and  afterward,  when  they  or 
Ibetr  deaMudanta  looked  back  to  the  warlike  legmda 
of  the  earlier  race  who  had  borne  the  title,  the  lays,  ex- 
pkuta,  and  l^anda  were  called  heroic ;  «nd  from  tba 
comUned  eflaet  <d  poMical  exa^ration,  levateoee  for 
latiqnity,  and  tiaduiona  of  national  deaeoDt,  tho  mote 
■odwn  tiae  of  the  wM  azoae,  carrying  with  it  notiona 
•f  mythical  dignity,  utd  of  aopeiiorit^  to  the  later  races 
of  mankind.  The  custom  of  ^wing  rstpect  or  af- 
fection by  making  precious  Offerings,  and  celebrating 
costly  sacrifices- at  the  tombs  of  the  dead ;  the  imagi- 
natire  tamper  of  the  Greeks,  which,  as  it  loved  to  as- 
ttibe  a  divtne  senaalogy  to  Um  graat,  was  equally  win- 
ing to  admit  tnem  to  a  share  of  the  dirine  nature  and 
enjoyments  sfter  death ;  and  the  lore  of  magnifying 
past  agea,  common  to  all  nations,  wilt  sufficiently  ex- 
|4atn  the  change  of  earthly  leaders  into  protutin^  genii 
or  dnmons,  who  were  beliered  to  be  inunortal,  mvisi- 
ble,  though  frequenting  the  earth,  powerful  to  bestow 
good  or  evil,  and  therefore  to  be  appeased  or  propitia- 
ted like  the  goda  thamselvea.  In  toe  age  of  Heaiod, 
as  is  evidrat  from  the  passage  above  ruisired  to,  the 
day  of  bsioes  waa  past,-  and  uey  were  already  invest- 
sd  with  their  mytholoffical  character,  which  appeara  to 
furnish  one  among  other  reasons  for  believing  him  to 
have  lived  after  tba  Homeric  age.  (  TKirhoalVt  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  138,  aeqq. — PkHiMgical  Museum,  No.  4,  p. 
IS,  teqq.—^KtuL  Ua.  KnotU.,  rol  IS,  p.  160,  aeq.) 

Hbboii  or  Huo,  I.  a  native  of  AJezandraa,  aiid  dis- 
jipla  of  Cteaflmu  flonriahed  about  SIT  B.C.  He  vna 
cdefanted  as  a  mechanician,  and  invaoted  the  hydrau- 
lic eloek,  and  the  machine  called  "  the  fountain  of 
Hero."  Ha  muat  have  enjoyed  a  hirii  reputation, 
since  he  is  mentioned  hf  Gregory  Nazianzen  with 
Euclid  and  Ptolemy.  He  ia  now,  bowever,  principaUy 
known  bj  aome  ftngmeota  itf  lus  mitnaa  ma  maehan- 
ies,  which  are-to  be  found  in  the  •*  JfoAanaftei  Vete- 
re*,^  publiahed  at  Paria  in  1698.  Hia  extant  writings 
are,  1.  "On  the  Machine  called  the  ChirtAallistra" 
CteipoCa?MaTpaf  KareUKtvIt  Kai  ovpfterpia).  This  is 
found  in  the  "Mslbematici  Vetetes"  already  cited. 
—3.  Bandau  (^apoOXmt),  a  tteatiae  on  the  laiaing  of 
heavy  wei^ta,  whidi  ia  mentioned  by  ^ppos,  and 
was  found  by  Oolina  in  AiaWc.  A  translstion  of  it 
into  German,  by  Borgman,  was  published  in  the  Com- 
ment. Goett.,  7,  77.-8.  Belopoeiai  (BeAofnufxiS),  a 
treatise  on  the  manufacture  of  darts,  publiahed  by 
Baldi,  with  an  account  of  H«o,  at  Augsburg,  in 
1616,  and  also  in  die  Math.  V«t.—i.  On  Piuumatie 
llf§ehimet  (Hvev^nna).  In  this  work  is  the  first  and 
only  notice  among  the  ancient  writers  of  the  a^ilica- 
tion  of  steam  as  a  movins  power.  (S/vort's  Hutory 
•/  the  atetan-Etutim,  4t0w>  It  was  pnUisbed 
Commandine  at  Urbino  in  1676,  and  at  Amaterdun 
in  1680,  and  also  in  the  Malh.  Vet.,  with  the  addi- 
tuns  of  Aleotti,  who  bad  previously  published  an  Ital- 
ian veraion  at  Bok)gna  in  1642,  and  at  Ferrara  in 
1069.-6.  On  (he  Cometruetim  of  Auiomeaa  {ntpl 
hinmtromt^uaiv),  contained  in  ibe  Math.  Vet. — 6. 
On  Dio^riu,  from  which  Heliodorus,  a  mathemati- 
siaii  who  floniiAed  aftn-  tbo  cotraDeDeamant  of  the 


Cfatiatian  en,  haa  left  an  extract,  and  of  wUeh  a  MA 
nists  in  the  Slrasburg  library.  Other  works  of  Haav, 
now  lost,  are  mentioned  by  Pappas,  EntociDS,  Heli* 
odorus,  dtc.  {SekmuU,  merome  Ateminu  VUm 
5ertnl«  tt  ftwettm  tmwNM,  H^matai.,  1714, 4to.>— 
II.  CiMwnonly  called  tbe  Younger,  i>  rippoeed  to 
have  flourished  during  the  rvjgn  of  the  Empaesor  H»- 
racliuB,  which  commenced  A.D.  610.  He  also  wrote 
on  mechanical  and  mathematical  sabjeeU.  Hia  nattrc 
country  is  uncertain.  In  a  work  attributed  lo  bi.- 
(On  Oaodeey),  he  states,  that  the  precessioD  of  Iht 
equinoxea  had  produced  seven  degrees  of  efl»ct  ainee 
the  time  of  Ptwemy,  eo  that  he  must  have  been  about 
600  yean  later  than  Ptolemy.  He  is  generally  placed, 
howesor,  aa  already  roBiarked,  under  tbe  re^  of 
radins.  Tbe  vnitings  of  Hero  tbe  Younger  are,  . 
A  book  "  On  Maehinea  ef  War"  (OoJuofx^uca),  ed- 
ited in  Latin  Barocius,  Femee,  167S,  together  with, 
%.  A  book  of  "  Geodeay,"  a  term  dien  meaning  practi- 
cal goMnetiy.— 8.  "  On  the  AUaek  aaid  De/enee  if 
Tamu,"  winted  in  tbe  Math.  Fct—i.  A  book -0» 
Military  Taetica,*'  said  by  Lambechn  to  exist  in  MS. 
in  tbe  bbnoy  at  Vienna. — 6.  On  the  Tema  im  Geem- 
ttry,  printed  tt  Straalmrg,  1671,  and  also  edited 
Hassnbalg.  StralMund,  1836,  4to,  with  notes. — 6.  Ge> 
emetrical  Ex&acta,  printed  by  the  Benedictines,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  AnaUeta  Oraea,  Paris,  1688,  bam 
a  copious  MS.  in  tbe  royal  litmuyat  Paiia.— 7.  A  gi 
ometrical  mannseript,  stated  by  Lambeeiua  to  be  ■ 
the  library  at  Vienna. — ^III.  A  madiematieian,  who 
flourished  about  Uie  middle  of  the  5tb  ccntiuy,  and 
was  the  teacher  of  Proclus.  None  of  his  works  have 
reached  us. 

HxKooFdLis,  a  city  of  E^t,  about  equidistant  fmn 
Pelusium,  tbe  apex  of  tbe  I)elta,  and  the  city  of  Aoi- 
ao6,  on  the  extremity  of  tbe  -western  branch  of  tbe 
Sinus  Arabicns.  *It  gave'  to  that -branch  the  name  ol 
Sinns  Hero6polites,  n^*  Bakr-Aatues.  It  was  a  city 
of  comparatively  receflf  origin,'founded  bj  the  Greeks 
for  commercial  purposes^  ahd  ita  very  name,  which 
Pliny  tranalates  by  Hgrtmm  Oppidum,  showa  tbe  Gte- 
cian  origin  of  the  place.  Stephanas  of  Byxantium, 
however,  asserts  Uiat  the  previous  name  of  tbe  city 
waa  Htsmoi  (A^iof),  becanse  Typboo  was  here  wonni- 
ed  by  li^tning,  and  bis  blood  gbriwd  forth  upon  tba 
ground.  Hemes  is  a  Grecian  name  as  wdl  aa  Hero- 
opolis,  and  the  Egyptian  fable  muat  therefore  have 
been  invented  after  the  foundation  of  the  place  by  the 
Greeks.  Heroopolis  remained  a  place  of  importance 
as  long  aa  the  csnal  of  Ptolemy  formed  one  of  tba 
channels  of  communication  in  this  quarter.  It  ba- 
longed,*bow0ver,  to  no  nome,  but,  like  ArainoS,  was 
a  separate  establishment.  It  sunk  with  the  csnal,  and 
tbe  niina  are  aaid  to  be  no  longer  visible,  being  buried 
probably  beneath  tbe  sand.  {Mttimert,  Geogr.,  vol 
10,  pt.  S,  p.  616,  aeqq.) 

HaaoPHlLUs,  a  celebrated  phyaician,  a  native  of 
Chaleed<m,  of  the  family  of  tbe  Asclepiadea,  and  a 
disciple  of  Praxagoras.  Galen,  indeed,  has  called  him 
a  Carthaginian ;  oat  in  the  book  entitled  "  Introduc- 
tion," wQch  ia  ascribed  to  Galen,  be  is  ssid  to  be  ol 
Chalcedon.  Herophilus  lived  under  Ptolemy  Soter, 
and  wBS  contemporary  with  tbe  philosopher  Diodorua, 
and  with  the  celebrated  physician  Erasiatratns,  with 
whose  name  hia  own  is  commOnly  associsted  in  tbe 
hiatoiy  of  anatomical  acicnce.  As  a  phyaician,  H» 
rophilaa  ia  mentioned  with  praise  by  both  tbe  ancieal 
aiid  tbe  early  modem  writers.  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and 
Pliny,  in  particular,  praise  him.  Galen  aaya  that  hi 
carried  anatomy  to  toe  highest  degree  of  perfeotiok. 
{Dediiaee.  iitatrie.,y.  SU. — De  dogm.  Hipp,  et  Plat., 
lib.  8,  p.  818.)  With  such  zeal,  indeed,  did  Herophi 
las  pursue  Uiis  science,  that  be  is  said  tc  bar*  dissecU 
ed  700  snhjects,  aitd  it  vras  against  him  tod  £iasistia> 
tos  that  die  vary  improbable  charge  wu  fint  madn,  ol 
having  freqnoDUy  opened  living'  ctimoiale,  thai  tlm 
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nigbl  diaeorer  tiw  Ncnt  ipnoga  <tf  life.  <Gi2m«, 
Pr^.)    From  the  peculiar  ednaUges  which  the 
•cbool  «f  Alexaodrm  pteirated  by  tlaa  eaUiorized  dia* 
Mction  of  ibe  human  bodv,  it  gained,  and  for  many 
recioriei  pieaerred,  the  nnt  reputation  for  medical 
•dnc^on,  so  that  Anunianna  Maicellinua,  who  liTed 
■boat  WO  ^eui  aftor  ita  eatabliahmcnl,  saya,  that  it 
was  tnlWrtf*  to  aeenre  eiedit  to  any  physician  if  he 
emdd  My  that  he  bad  atodied  at  Alexambea.  {Amn. 
Mare.,  S2,  16.)   Heto|ibUua  made  great  discoTeriea 
k  anatomy,  and  Fallopina  calls  him  the  erangeliat  of 
anaUMnists.    (FaUop.^  Obten.y  p.  396.)    He  is  to  be 
lagaided  as  die  inrenlor  itf  pathological  anatomy,  har- 
mm  ban  dM  tnk  that  thongfat  of  opening  tho  bodiea 
ot  nan  after  deadi,  in  aria  to  aseertun  ttie  natme  of 
dw  malady  which  had  caused  their  diaeolution.  Hie 
principal  diacoveries  have  reference  to  the  nemnia 
system,  which  he  acknowledeed  as  the  seat  of  the  sen- 
aationa.   {Gtiat,  de  toe.  afect.,  lib.  S,  p.  VSi.—Bxf- 
fiu,  ie  mfpeiUi.  pert.  corp.  Aunt.,  bb.  2,  p.  66.)  He 
£ist  dsfanmined  that  the  nerves  are  not  connected  with 
the  membranes  that  cover  the  brain,  but  with  the  bram 
Usetf,  thoogfa  aa  yet  the  diatincUon  of  the  nerrea  from 
Ihe  tandoDs  and  other  white  tissnea  had  not  been  made 
sot    The  desoripcion  which  Herophilos  gave  of  the 
9nin  itself  was  far  auperiot  to  tiiose  of  previous  au- 
thora.    He  discorered  the  ataehnoid  membrane,  and 
Aosred  that  it  lined  the  ventiieles,  which  be  supposed 
mre  tiie  seat  of  the  aonl ;  and  the  chief  meeting  of 
the  aiuuea,  into  whkli  the  veioa  of  the  tnin  ponr  thnr 
Mood,  sdll  beaia  the  name  ottanukr  Htrvpb^  He 
noticed  the  ladeala,  though  be  waa  not  awaie  of  theii 
Qse.   He  pointed  out  that  the  first  difiaion  of  die  in- 
testinal cvial  is  nerer  mine  than  the  breadth  of  twelve 
Sngna  in  lei^tb,  and  from  this  fact  proposed  for  it  a 
oame^  the  Latin  form  o(  which  (dueimum)  ia  still  ap- 
idiad  to  it.   He  described  with  f^MA  eiactneaa  the 
x|aB  of  ai^t,  and  gare  to  ita  ranoea  membranes  the 
■Mates  whidi  faaTe  still,  in  a  great  measnre,  remained 
"e  lhan.   He  operated  on  the  cataract  by  extracting 
crystalline  homonr.  The  ancient  phyaiciena  praise 
lis  deseriptioDS  of  the  ot  hidide;  which  be  called 
npaar6,TiK,  of  the  liver,  and  of  the  parts  of  genera- 
>ioB.   iSbi^ua,  I.  c,  p.  87.  —  GeUn,  dt  Aimnutr. 
AmL,  lib.  6,  p.  ITS.)   Herophilua  waa  the  first,  also, 
ihat  had  jost  notions  respecting  the  pvlae,  of  which  his 
oester,  rrauaoras,  had  taught  him  some  of  the  Talue, 
u  a  meam  of  discriminating  diseases.  (GaUn,  ie  diff. 
fw/s.,  lib.  a,  p.  34.— P/m.,  11,  87.— JB.,  29,  1.)  He 
4oes  not  appear  to  have  drawn  many  pathologies^  con- 
elusions  from  his  knowledge  of  tbi  healthy  structure. 
H  was  be,  however,  who  lirst  showed  that  paralyais  is 
iba  nsnlt,  not  of  .a  vitiated  Mate  of  the  homonn,  aa 
rm  prenooaly  imagined,  bat  of  an  Section  of  the 
MTV  cms  syatem.    nenphilus  seems  to  have  founded 
a  school  which  took  its  name  from  him.   He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  that  commented  on  the 
tpborisms  of  Hippocrates.    His  commentary  exists  in 
BMonacript  in  toe  Ambioeian  library  at  Milan.  All 
hii  ethnr  woiks,  anwngwfaicb  was  one  on  respiration, 
ire  lost.    iSprmgd,  Awt.  d«  At  JHed..  vol.  I,  p.  433, 

"^nosTElTOs,  teas  correctly  EbostbItub,  the  in- 
csndtary  who  set  fire  to  the  famous  temple  of  Diana 
ti  Ephesas.  "When  pot  to  the  torture,  he  confeseed 
thai  his  mly  object  was  to  gain  hitnself  a  name  among 
fostaiity.  The  atatee-general  of  Asia  endeavoured, 
aory  Iboliahly,  to  prevent  this,  by  ordering  that  his 
nama  should  nerer  be  mentioned ;  bnt  the  natural 
MDsequence  was,  that  it  ia  mentioned  by  aU  contem- 
fonrr  historians,  and  has  reached  even  our  own  time, 
■  full  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  man  who 
bow  tt.  (Plut.,  Alex.,  c.  8  — Cic.,  N.  D.,  2,  87.— 
YaL  Max.,  8,  li.Stni.,  840.— Vid.  Epbesut.) 
Hbub,  a  daogbter  of  Ceenms,  kinz  of  Athens,  be> 
bjr  Mennry.   The  god  discloaed  bis  love  to  A^ 


Ikuns,  Hene'saiater*  and  entreated  W  ^ood  Memm 
his  suit.  These  she  prmnised  on  condition  of  reeaiv* 
ins  a  large  quantity  of  gold,  and  drove  him  out  of  dib 
pwce  until  he  would  have  given  it.  Minerva,  in- 
censed at  her  cupidity,  and  provoked  with  her  also  foe 
other  causes,  suit  Envy  to  fill  her  bosom  with  that 
banefnl  passion.  Unstue  thereupon  to  aodnre  dia 
idea  of  Iter  aiater'a  feKeity,  ilie  sat  down  at  the  dooi^ 
determined  not  to  permit  the  god  to  enter.  Meicniy, 
provoked  by  her  obstinacy,  changed  her  into  a  blau 
atone.  Herse  became  the  mother  of  Cephalus.  (OvU, 
Mel.,  2,  708,  teqq.—ApoUod.,  8,  14.— Fid.  Cecrbpa.) 

HaasitlA,  one  of  the  Sabine  females  carried  away 
by  the  Rooiana  at  the  crietsation  of  the  Consoalia. 
She  waa  given  to  Romolns  as  a  spouse,  and,  aflet  hW 
death,  became  herself  a  divinity,  under  die  name  of 
Htna  ( Yoalh).  The  common  reading.  On,  is  wrong 
(Consult  Gierig,  ad  Ovid,  Met.,  14,  861.) 

Hkktha,  a  ^desB  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Get'  . 
mans,  and,  according  to  Tacitus  {Germ.,  c.  49),  the 
aaroe  with  the  esrth.  ("  Hertiam,  id  eat,  Terram  ww 
trem,  ednnt.**)  She  was  supposed  to  take  psit  in  hu- 
man affairs,  and  even  sometimes  ta  come  among  mor- 
tals. She  had  a  aacred  gnre  in  an  isbuid  of  the  ocean, 
and  a  chariot,  covered  with  a  veil,  standing  in  the 
grove  and  consecrated  to  her  service. '  Whenever  it 
was  known  that  the  goddess  had  descended  into  diia 
her  sanctoaiy,  her  car  was  got  ready,  cows  were  yoked 
to  it,  and  the  deity  was  carried  around  in  the  covered 
vehicle.  Feativi^  iKgned  in  evaiy  place  wluch  the 
goddeas  heneared  wiu  bee  pieeenee :  wars  eeaaed, 
anna  were  laid  aaide,  and  peace  and  harmony  prevail- 
ed, nntil  the  priest  declared  that  the  goddess  was  sated 
with  human  converse,  and  once  more  enclosed  her 
within  the  temple.  {Tacit.,  ibid.)  The  very  name 
Hettha,  and  ita  close  resemblance  to  our  English  wotd 
Earth,  proves  Tadtna  to  be  ri^t  in  making  HerAa 
and  the  Earth  identical.  (Compare  the  Ao^o-Sann 
Hearth,  i.  e.,  "Earth."]  The  island  mentioned  Iqr 
Tacitus  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  that  of  Rn> 

Sn,  in  the  Baltic,  while  oUiers  have  sought  for  it  in 
e  Northern  Ocean.  Certain  traditions  in  the  island 
of  Rugen  seem  to  favonr  the  former  opinion.  (Con- 
sult Voyage  data  Tttfe  is  Rufen,  par  ZeUner,  and 
Parukoaeke^a  Germany  of  Taeilue,  p.  204,  in  noli*.} 
HiEB^Li,  a  barbarian  race,  who  attacked  the  Roman 
empire  on  its  decline.  Their  fiiat  appearance  was  on 
the  shores  of  the  filack  Sea.  They  were  subsequently 
defeated  by  the  Ostrogoths ;  but,  after  the  deaUt  ot 
Altila,  they  founded  a  powerful  empire  on  die  Danube. 
Acconliog  to  Joniandes  {Jh  Reo.  Oit.\  they  first 
dwelt  in  Scandmavta,  and,  being  driven  thence  by  the 
Danee,  wandered  eastward  as  lar  as  the  Pains  Meotia, 
and  sfetded,in  that  neigfabouriiood.  Th^  continued 
making  freqoent  incursions  into  the  empire  nntil  the 
reign  of  Anastasins,  ^en^eat  numbers  of  tbem  were 
cut  off  by  the  Lombards,  and  the  rest  migrated  to  the 
West.  They  b^|«n  to  invade  the  empire  about  A.D. 
629.  (Patrf.  Wanuf.,  de  Gat.  Ltmgob.,  1,  20.— 
Proeep.,Bdl.GialL,%U.)  The Henili  made  Utem- 
selves  masters,  at  one  time,  of  Rome  itaeif,  under  theii 
king  Odoacer,  and  from  this  period,  A.D.  476,  isdatetf 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 

Hssi5dub  CHoiodoc),  a  celebrated  Oreciaii  poei, 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  bom  at  Onmn  oi 
Cyme,  in  .£oIis,  and  to  have  been  brought,  at  an  eariv 
age,  to  Ascra  in  Bceotia.  (SekUtt,  Geach.  Orieek 
LU.,  vol.  1,  p.  130.— Id.  GyraUL,  Vit.  Hea.)  G6tt- 
ling,  however,  has  shown  very  clearly,  from  the  poet's 
own  words  {Op.  et  D.,  648,  acq.),  that  he  must  bavs 
been  bom  at  Ascra.  His  father,  it  seems,  had  migra- 
ted from  Cyme  to  Ascra  in  consequence  of  his  pov 
erty,  and  resided  at  the  latter  place  for  some  time, 
dwi^wiUMMt  obtaining  die  righta  of  a  citixan.  StUl, 
however,  he  left  at  hie  £adi  a  considerable  prapetfrr  t« 
I  hie  two  mu,  Hedodf  and  a  yonoger  tartbar  named  Pa 
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•M.  The  biocben  dMded  die  inhcritaiin ;  bat  Pw- 
•M,  bf  meana  of  bribei  to  Uie  jndgM,  eoaxmei  to  de- 
fiaal  hi*  elder  brother.  Henod  tberenDon  migrated 
to  Orehomonus,  aa  65tt!ing  suppoaes,  and  the  n«r«h 
epithet*  which  he  applies  to  hia  native  Tillage  (Op.  et 
D.,  637,  were,  Id  all  probabililT,  pronqKad  n- 
MBtment  at  the  wranff  wfaieb  bo  bad  an  Sand  from  the 
Aacrean  judges,  in  relation  to  the  dirniOD  of  \a»  patri- 
mony. (GSuling,  Praf.  ad  He».,  p.  it.)  From  a 
■aacage  id  the  proem  to  the  Theogonr,  it  baa  been  in- 
wrrea  that  Heaiod  was  literally  a  ahepnerd,  and  tended 
bia  flocks  on  the  side  of  Helicon;  and  this  atippoaitioD, 
tboagh  directly  at  Tari«DC«  with  the  statement  of  Pau- 
aaniaa,  who  nukee  bin  a  prieat  of  the  Moses  on  Meant 
Helicon,  seems  decidedly  the  most  rational  one.  He 
was  evidently  boro  in  an  humble  station,  and  wsa  him- 
self engaged  in  mral  pursuits;  and  thia  perfectly  accords 
with  tne  aubject  of  the  poem  which  was  nnanimondy 
ascribed  to  him,  namely,  the  Worka  and  Days,  which 
ia  a  collection  of  reflections  and  precepta  relating  to 
hnsbandty,  and  the- regulation  of  a  mral  honsehold. 
The  only  additional  fiut  that  can  be  gathered  from 
Hesiod's  writings  is,  that  be  passed  into  the  iaiand  >^ 
Eaboea,  on  occasion  of  a  poetical  contest  at  Cbalcis, 
which  formed  part  of  the  faneral  gamea  institnted  in 
bononr  of  ArnpbidamBS  :  that  he  obtained  a  tripod  as 
'  the  prize,  and  consecrated  it  to  the  Muses  of  Helicon. 
Thia  latter  paaaage,  however,  is  auapected  by  Guietua 
and  Wolf ;  but  it  aeems  to  have  foimed  a  part  of  the 
poem  ftom  time  immemorial ;  and  it  may  not  be  on- 
(•asonabla  to  infor  its  aatbentieity  from  the  traditioB 
f*q>ecttng  an  imaginary  contest  between  Homer  and 
Heaiod.  "niat  the  passage  rtioold  have  been  raiaed 
»  the  basis  of  the  traditisn  ia  impossible,  becaaae,  in 
that  caae,  it  ia  obvious  that  the  name  of  Homer  woald 
have  appeared  in  the  veraea ;  bat  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  tradition  was  built  on  the  passage.  If  the 
passage  be  a  forgwy,  it  ia  a  forgery  without  any  os- 
lensine  purpose ;  it  ia  a  mere  gratuitons  impostnre 
which  tends  to  nothing ;  and  it  aeems  impossiMe  tint 
iny  person  should  uke  the  trouble  of  foisting  suppos- 
ititious linee  into  Hesiod's  poem,  for  the  barren  object 
•f  iodnciw  a  belief  that  he  had  WMi  a  poetical  pri« 
ftem  MNUMdy.  This  nullity  of  pnrpoaa  eoold  not  but 
strike  those  who,  being  thenselTes  willing  to  believe 
that  Homer  waa  the  competitor  at  Chalcis,  were  ani- 
ious  for  proofs  to  convince  others :  and  hence  an  in- 
terpolation of  this  very  passage  baa  been  practised ; 
which  alone  shows  that,  if  a  forgery,  it  waa  an  un- 
meaning and  useless  forgery.  For  the  verse,  "  Vic- 
tor in  soog  1  tripod  bore  away,*  it  has  been  attempted 
to  snbatitute,  "  Victor  in  aon^  o'er  Homer  the  divine." 
Connected  with  the  same  design  of  making  Homer  and 
Heeiod  eontemporaries,  ia  an  imposture  on  a  large 
scale,  which  profeases  lo  be  an  historical  account  of 
tbe  contest  between  Homer  and  Heaiod,  and  which 
appeara  to  be  erected  on  tb^  above  tradition  as  related 
Plutarcb ;  for  it  ia  evident,  from  a  paaaage  in  tbe 
work  itself,  that  it  was  not  composed  till  tbe  time  of 
tbe  Emperor  Hadrian.  A*  to  the  tradition  of  this  im> 
aginary  meeting,  for  which  not  a  shadow  of  evidence 
appears  in  Hesiod's  own  writings,  Robinson  oAers  a 
very  probable  conjecture :  that  it  originated  in  a  coin- 
cidence between  this  paasage  of  the  work  end  a  paa- 
aage in  one  of  Homer's  hymns,  where  the  writer  sup- 
plicates Venus  to  grant  him  the  victory  in  some  ap- 
proaching contest. — Hie  following  account  is  given  as 
to  tbe  manner  of  Hesiod's  death.  Hetiod  is  attd  to 
have  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi  as  to  his  future 
destiniec,  and  the  Pythia  directed  him,  in  reply,  to  shun 
the  ^ve  of  Nemean  Jupiter,  since  there  death  await- 
ed him.  There  were  at  Arcos  a  temple  and  a  brazes 
statne  of  Nemean  Jove ;  and  Heaiod,  believing  this  to 
ae  the  fatal  spot,  directed  his  course  to  (EnoS,  a  town 
>r  tbe  Locrl  ;  but  tbe  amMgal^  of  tbe  oracle  bad  de- 
rived him,  for  thia  plaee  also,  frjr  obeenie  n^Nirt,  was 


■Bond  to  Kemean  Jepiter.  He  weehere  ibejiMt  of 
two  brothers.  It<bappened  that  their  sitter  CtemetM 
was  violated  in  tbe  night  time  by  the  person  who  bed 
accompanied  Heaiod,  end  hung  hereelf  in  conaeqaencc 
of  the  outrage.  This  man  tfaey  accordingly  riew, 
and,  tuspeeting  the  connivance  of  Hesiod,  UUed  bin 
also,  and  direw  his  bo^^  into  tbe  sea.  *!  be  wigriw 
is  said  to  have  bera  detected  by  the  sa^aei-jr  of  H» 
siod's  dog ;  by  some  it  is  related  that  bis  caqne  wm 
brought  to  tbe  shore  by  a  company  of  dtrfphira,  al  the 
moment  that  the  people  were  celebrating  tbe  feetivel 
of  Neptune.  The  body  of  Hesiod  vns  rec  wnieed>  the 
bouses  of  the  murderers  were  rued  to  the  tanvAm- 
tkm,  and  tbe  manluere  themadTee  eaet  mto  the  nee. 
Another  aceoont  states  Aem  to  have  ben  ceBsomad  fay 
lightning ;  a  third,  to  have  been  overtaken  by  e  tw»> 
pest  while  escaping  to  Crete  in  a  fiabing-boat,  nd  te 
nave  perished  in  the  wreck.  In  trudt,  the  wasaaamxf 
jnittce  which  these  brother*  executed  on  the  omb 
whom  they  honestly  su[qx>sed  to  be  the  acewnplic4  d 
their  aister's  dishMiour,  waa  not  of  a  nature  to  cail  foi 
miiacalous  inteifereoce ;  but  the  faUe  displays  tbe  es> 
credness  atteehed  I7  Ghvcien  enlbosiasm  to  the  poet's 
elMiaeter. — ^Tbe  Muy  wmfca  that  remain  onder  tbe  naow 
of  Hesiod  are,  1.  "Epya  xol  Hfiipcn  (•*  WorJks  sad 
Dttift") ;  3.  6eoyovfa  (A  "  Tkeogpnf/") ;  8.  'Aairif 
•HpaK7Uovs{"Tht  Skidd  of  HereuUt").~The"WajbM 
and  Days"  (which,  according  to  Pauaaniaa,  the  Bo^ 
tians  regarded -as  tbe  only  mnnine  productioo  of  He* 
•iod),  is  so  entizdy  ocenpied  with  the  evenu  of  cesn- 
mon  life,  that  the  author  would  not  seem  to  bare  Immb 
a  poet  yij  profession,  «a  Homer  was  described  b^  tbe 
ancients,  Init  some  Bteotian  fansbandman,  whose  mind 
bad  been  bo  forcibly  moved  by  peculiar  ciicnnutancer 
as  to  give  a  poetical  tone  to  the  whole  course  o(  bit 
thoughu  and  feelings.   Ths  poem  consists  of  Wvice 

S'ven  by  Heaiod  toliis  brother  Pwaee,  on  enVyeele  ne- 
ting  for  tbe  mostpart  to  agrieoltoie  and  die  gesenl 
condoet  of  life.  The  object  of  tbe  fitit'  portion  of  tbe 
poem  is  to  improve  the  character  uid  habits  of  Perae% 
to  deter  bim  fionr  seeking  riches  bv  litigation,  end  to 
incite  him  to  a  life  of  labour,  as  the  only. source  of 
permanent  prosperity.  Mythical  narratives,  faUee,  de- 
Bcrq>ti(m8,  and  moral  apophtbqrms,  partly  of  a  prorcr- 
bial  kind,  are  ingeniously  chosen  uio  combined,  eo  as 
to  illustrate  ana  enforce  the  principal  idea. — In  the 
second  part  Hesiod  shows  Perses  the  succeaaion  in 
which  bia  labours  must  follow,  if  he  determines  to  lead 
a  life  of  induBtry.  But  as  tbe  poet*s  object  was  not  lo 
describe  the  charms  of  a  country  life,  bat  to  tesck  all 
the  means  of  hon^t  gain  which  i^ere  then  open  to  tbe 
Ascrean  countryman,  he  next  [»«<ceeds,  after  haTing 
completed  tbe  aobiect  of  hosbam'Ty,  to  treat  with 
equal  detail  that  of  navigatim.  Vne  we  perceive 
how,  in  the  time  of  HeMM,  the  Bt^ooan  fannev  hinh 
self  ah\ppei  the  overplna  of  his  eara  and  wine,  and 
transported  it  to  countries  where  these  prodacls  were 
less  abundant.  All  ^ese  precepts  relatin);;  to  the 
works  of  indnstiy  interrupt  somewhat  snddenly  tbe 
auccessiMi  of  economicsl  rule*  for  the  management  ot  e 
family.  Tit9  poet  now  apeak*  of  the  time  of  tile  when 
I  man  should  marry,  and  how  he  should  look  oat  for  * 
wife.  He  then  especially  recommends  to  all  10  bear 
in  mind  that  the  immortu  gods  watch  over  the  actions 
of  men;  in  sll  intercourse  with  others  to  keep  tbe 
tongue  from  idle  and  (novoking  worda,  and  to  preserve 
a  certain  purity  and  care  in  the  commonest  occurroDce* 
of  every-day  fife.  At  the  same  time,  he  gives  many 
curious  precepts,  which  resemble  eaeerMtel  rules, 
with  respect  to  the  decorum  to  be  observed  in  ecte  el 
worship,  and  which,  moreover,  have  much  in  commua 
with  the  symbolic  rules  of  tbe  Pythagoreans,  thet  u- 
erlbed  a  deep  and  apiritual  import  to  many  QDieipor- 
tant  acts  of  ordinary  life.  Of  a  voiy  limilar  natom  b 
the  last  part  of  the  poem,  vrtifcb  treat*  of  tbe  daye  on 
wlueh  it  is  expedient  or  tnexpedient  to  do  tlus  or  *hil 
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wnnnT"    TImm  {nweepu,  wfaidi  do  not  nbte  to  pu- 
tieohc  ttfT"Tf  of  th*  year,  but  to  the  coarse  of  etch 
Ivu  DOalb,  an  ezclniiTe^  of  a  sapflratitions  charac- 
»ar,  and  am  in  great  part  eonnected  with  the  diffenot 
wtwhip*  which  were  celebrated  open  these  d«;ra :  bnt 
oat  kDBwlii^  is      too  imafiScieDt  to  explain  tbem 
alL — OoB  tlMRg  must  be       evident  to  all  who  read 
Ika  **W^0  and  Xhfw,"  tba  in  its  pnsent  state  it 
ibsws  a  wul  of  purpose  and  of  unity  too  ^reat  to  be 
Hoountod  for  otbeiwae  than  on  tlie  soppoaition  of  its 
fi^iaeotarr  nature.   Ulrici  considers  tne  moral  and 
the  agncoUural  instmction  as  genuine ;  the  story  of 
PnHBsdMiWt  and  that  of  the  Five  Ages,  aa  much  al- 
tsnd  bam  tbair  origuwl  Hesiodic  Umu;  and  the  de- 
■cdptunofWiideraalatestoTaU.  {Ulmi,  Otteltiekte 
itr  HcltN.  DieJahmtty  vol.  1.  p.  860.)— The  "Tbe- 
ogsay"  is  perii^  the  woric  vrnich,  whether  genuioe 
OK  not,  most  emphalicsily  ei^iressea  the  feeling  which 
it  aqiposed  to  mvs  given  liae  to  tba  Hieratic  scbooL 
It  cooMts,  aa  its  name  e^esses,  of  an  account  of  the 
origin  tk  iha  wndd^  indnning  tbs  biith  of  the  godi, 
iM  nakee  nee  oC  nniMioas  petscmifiotfioDs.  This 
has  given  rise  to  a  tbeoiy,  that  xbe  old  histories  of 
cieatMo,  froDi  i^h  Hesiod  drew  without  undeiw 
'Tt'rfiig  thein,  were  in  fact  j^loat^hical,  ami  not 
n^lhological,  specnlationa ;  so  that  Uia  names  which  in 
after  times  were  applied  to  persona,  had  origin^  ha- 
loqpd  'Oaly  to  qoalities,  attiibates,  dK.,  and  that  the 
inveotot  had  csjeft^  ezclnded  all  personal  agency 
bum  hia  eystem.    Iaob  much  we  may  safely  aaaert 
leifMcting  the  *'  Theosony,"  that  it  pmnta  out  one  im- 
portant &ataie  in  the  Greek  ehaiacter,  and  one  which, 
trtien  that  dtancter  arrived  at  maturity,  produced  re- 
mits, of  which  the  Tbeogony  is  at  best  but  a  feeble 
piomise ;  we  mean  that  ^wcnlalive  tendency  which 
lies  at  tlte  not  of  Greek  philosophy. — Even  ae  early  aa 
the  tina  at  Paoaaniaa  (8»  18,  and  9^  81),  U  wu  donbt- 
■4  whrthar  Hesiod  «a»  aetoaUy  the  author  of  this 
fotm.   Acoordlng  to  a  learned  German  erilic,  it  is  a 
ipaaas  ti  tKHamge^  formed  by  the  onion  of  several 
HMOH  on  the  aame  sabject,  and  which  has  been  ef- 
Hirted  fay  the  aame  copyists  or  graimnuiani.    Such  ia 
Iha  iheenr  of  Henuano,  who  has  advanced  this  hy- 
poAesis  m  m  ktter  addressed  to  Ugcn,  and  which  the 
laUcr  baa  ^ecd  at  the  bead  of  his  edition  of  Homer's 
Hynna,   nemann  thinks  that  he  has  discovered  teven 
difiiuent  ezocdis,  composed  of  the  following  verses : 
the  Jb-jt,  of  vataes  1,  22-S4,  8d-fi3 ;  the  ttcmi,  of 
verses  i-4,  U-81 ;  the  tUni,  of  verses  1,  3,  &-21, 
7S-0S;  the  fautk,  of  verses  1,63-64,  68-74;  the 
J^ti,  of  wan  1,68-81.65,60;  in  the  mtA,  the  90th 
Wd  81st  v»ss  vraio  immediately  fbUowed  hv  the  67th ; 
the  tfoiih^  cS  verses  1,  94-103.— The  llieogony  ia 
inlsMsttng  is  being  the  most  ancient  monnment  that 
•n  have  of  the  Greek  mythology.   When  we  consider 
it  as  a  poem,  we  find  no  compositioQ  of  ancient  times 
N  itamped  with  a  nide  aim{4icity  of  character.  It 
li  wiihiMt  lominons  order  of  arrangement,  abounds 
Mlh  dry  and  inMpid  details,  and  only  by  anatchei,  as 
it  wn,  lises  to  m  extraovdiosTy  elevation  of  facey. 
Itaih^ta  that  enms  irregularity,  and  that  mixture  of 
wtaDBen  and  graodetir,  which  cbaracterixe  a  atroi^ 
bat  nneaUivatecT  genius.   The  cenaure  of  Qaintilian, 
Aat "  Hcaiod  rarely  riaea,  and  a  great  part  of  him  ia 
•cc^ed  in  mem  namea,"  ia  coofcsaedly  merited. 
Ceosidered,  however,  as  a  general  critique,  the  iodg- 
«BBi  which  Qnintilian  proMoncas  on  Hesiod  is  name 
<•  objection.   The  sentence  jnst  oiioted  refers  plainly 
to  iaa  lliaegooy  alone :  while  the  following  seems 
fixdosivsly  ^if^icaUe  to  the  Works  and  Days  i  *<  yet 
ha  is  distiiwuiahed  \fj  oeefnl  sentencea  of  morality,  and 
a  euimeD&ble  sweetness  of  diction  and  expression, 
and  he  deserves  the  palm  in  the  middle  a^le  of  wri- 
liig."   Tim  BattlB  of  the  Ood^  however,  carniot 
MM}  ha  elaaaad  HMNig  the  specimens  of  the  middle 
Ntku  TUa  piMigB,  toffthtt  witl  die  combat  of  Jo* 


piter'and  TyphoSns,  astonishee  tia  Kadui  Dy  audoaa 
bursts  of  enthusiasm,  for  which  the  |Holix  and  nerve- 
lesa  narrative  of  the  genenl  poem  had  little  prepanid 
him.  Milton  has  borrowed  some  images  from  tbeoe 
descriptions :  and  the  annii^  of  the  Messiah  for  battle 
ia  obvioBaly  imitated  from  the  magnificent  pictor* 
of  Jn|Htei  Bommoniiig  all  the  tenon  of  hia  omnini 
otence  for  Uie  eztiipatioa  of  the  Titans.  (£ftpii*j 
Hetiod,  p.  16.>— We  have  also,  under  the  name  of 
Hesiod,  a  fragment  of  a  poem  entitled  ihe  Heroogony, 
or  the  genealogy  and  history  of  the  demi-gods.  To 
this  poem  some  uuknown  raapsodist  has  attached  a' 
piece  on  the  combat  between  Herculea  and  Cyenus, 
cMtaining  a  descriptton  of  the  hero's  MM.  It  it 
from  Una  part  tbtf  we  fragment  in  queatim  bean  the 
title  of  the  "  Shield  of  Hercules'*  {'Aawlc  TIpaKXiTVi). 
Modem  critica  think  that  to  the  Heroogony  of  Hesiod 
belonged  two  works  vriiiefa  are  cited  ^  the  ancients, 
the  one  under  the  title  of  "  Catalogue  >f  Women" 
(KaroAo^  ywtuKuv),  giving  the  ustory  of  ibotn 
mortal  females  who  had  become  the  motbna  of  demi- 
gode ;  at>d  the  other  mider  the  title  of  the  "  QrM 
Sota"  (Me/'oXot  Hodul,  so  named  because  the  his- 
tory of  each  female  or  bnoine  mentioned  therein  com> 
meneed  with  the  words  ^,  0I7  (or,  neh  oa).    Any  in- 

3uiry  into  the  chuacter  and  extent  of  the  Eoea  is  ren- 
ned  very  difficult  by  the  obscurity  which  rests  upon 
the  relatioD  of  this  po^  to  the  Catalogue  0/  Wanen, 
For  thu  latter  poem  ia  sunetimea  stated  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Eoete ;  and,  for  example,  the  fragmenl 
on  Alcmena,  which,  from  ita  beginning,  manifesuy  be- 
longs to  the  Eoe«,  is  in  the  schoha  to  Hesiod  plsced 
in  ue  fourth  book  of  the  Cataiogue :  scMnetimes,  again, 
the  two  poems  are  distinguishM,  and  the  statements  of 
the  Eoe»  and  the  Catalogue  aft  opposed  to  each  other. 
(SchoL  ad  ApoU.  RJud.,  3,  181.)  We  are  compelled 
to  suppose,  Uier^ore,  that  origbally  the  Eoen  and 
Cat^ogue  were  different  in  plan  aitd  subjeet,  only  that 
both  were  especial^  dedieated  to  the  celelMration  of 
women  of  the  beroie  ^[e,  and  that  this  then  caused  the 
compilation  of  a  rersKHi,  in  which  both  poems  were 
moulded  together  into  one  whole. — Hesiod  wrote  In 
the  Ionic  aialect,  with  eome  .£olisns  interminried. 
We  have  sditdia  on  his  poems  by  Firoelus,  Jtrfm 
Tsetxee,  Mosehopnlus,  and  John  Ftatospadiarins.  We 
have  -to  regret  ue  loss  of  the  commentary  upon  htm 
by  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium. — ^Ilie  latest  and  best 
editions  of  Hesiod  are,  that  of  Dindorf,  £tps.,  1836, 
8vo,  and  that  of  Gdttling  (in  the  BiblioUieca  Grcca), 
Gotia  €t  Erford.,  ISSI,  8vo.  (M^Oer't  Hitt.  Lit. 
Gr.—IAbr.  U».  Krtowl.,  p.  77,  «w.) 

HaeifiNB,  a  daughter  of  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy,  bv 
Strymno  (called  also  Placla  or  LeucifKw),  daughter  Of 
the  river-god  Scamander.  When  Apollo  and  Nepluno, 
aft^  luving  erected  the  walla  of  Troy,  had  been  refii 
sed  by  Laomedon  the  atipulated  remnneration,  Apollo 
wreaked  hi*  vengeance  by  tin  infliction  of  a  pesti- 
IsDce ;  and  Nqstuoe  sent  a  aea-monater  which  lava^ 
the  coasts  of  we  coontry,  making  iu  appearance  with 
every  full  tide.  The  oracle  being  consulted,  declared 
that  there  would  be  no  deliverance  from  these  calami- 
ties, until  Laomedon  should  expoee  his  own  daughter 
Hesione  aa  a  prey  to  the  monster.  The  monarch  ac- 
cordingly exposed  her,  having  attached  her  person  to 
the  rocks  on  the  aea^re.  Herculea,  v^le  rebnming 
in  his  Teasel  from  the  Eoxine,  with  the  girdle  of  (he 
Amaion,  saw  the  princess  in  this  situation,  and  oSered 
to  deliver  her  if  Laomedon  vrould  give  him  the  marea 
which  Jupiter  had  preaented  to  Tree  in  exchange  liiv 
his  son  Ganyroedes.  Laomedon  aaaanted,  and  Heren 
les  slew  the  monster  and  delivered  Heaione;  but  tne 
faithleea  Trojan  refused  to  keep  his  word,  and  tiia  hero 
sailed  away,  threaUning  to  return  and  make  war  oa 
Troy.  Some  time  after  this,  wb«i  Hercules  bad  a& 
complisbed  all  his  kbonn,  and  had  also  ■JC!R>.-leted  du 
torn  of  hia  tanitDda  with  Omphate,  he  reacrived  It 
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axe  hia  loipdiieBtaiwd  TengMDce  od  Luhmmil 
He  ■Gcudin^  rollectod  a  fleet  of  eighteen  fifty -eved 
vmnU  (Hoomt,  R,  6)  Ul,  nya  six),  DtaoiMd  a  nl- 
iut  1»iw  of  wAimteai  wuiion,  and,  aailing  to  nimn, 
Uok  the  eitf ,  having  been  powttfuUj  aided  )^  hia  friend 
aAd  follower  Telanwn.  nevealea  alew  with  hi*  anowi 
Loomed  on  and  all  hia  eons  except  Fodarces,  who  bad 
idraed  bis  father  to  give  the  atipnlated  reward  to  the 
JMo  for  the  deatniclkm  of  the  moDster.  He  then 
gm  VmioiM  to  Tdaman  w  ■  remrd  of  hie  Talonr, 
ud  allowed  her  to  chooae  one  imoBg  the  captivea  to 
be  aet  at  liberty.  When  ahe  -had  filed  npon  her 
brother  Podarcea,  Hercules  replied  diat  he  moat  first 
be  made  a  slave,  and  then  ahe  night  give  someditiw 
for  him  and  redeem  him.  Sbe  tooi  her  gdden  reil  off 
her  head,  and  with  it  boiwbt  him,  and  b«Ke  he  was  after- 
ward named  Priamas  ( Atrdkon^  inMaad  of  Podarcea 
(Smft-foot).  Hetione  wu  takeo  to  Greece  by  Tola- 
moo,  whore  ahe  became  the  mother  of  Teaeer.  (ApU- 
(hL,  »,  S,  9.  teqq.—U.,  %,  »,  4.— Xev^UIey**  J^M- 
en.  p.  869,  366.) 

HbspiiIa,  a  uame  applied  by  the  poets  to  Italy,  as 
tying  to  Uie  west  of  Gieeee.  It  ii  of  Greek  origin 
CEmtpta),  and  is  derived  from  ^oir^,  '*  nening," 
so  that  Hetptria  properly  mesne  "the  eveoing-lsod," 
i.  e.,  the  western  regum.  (Vitrf.,  ^it.,  1,  686. — Id. 
a.,  669.— Ovid,  Mel.,  S,  468.— Iwon,  1,  3S4.J  It 
is  also,  though  less  freqnMttly,  envied  to  Spain,  as  ty- 
ing west  of  Ita^.  (donU^  Od.,  I,  SB,  i.—Litemt, 
*.  14.) 

HasrstXma,  or  "  the  Weatom  Maidens,"  three  cel- 
ebatad  nymphs,  whose  genealogy  ia  difierently  |stven 
by  various  wiitwa.  According  to  Hesiod  (Thxog., 
916),  they  were  the  daagfaten  of  Night,  vrithout  a  fa- 
ther. Diodorus,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  them  to 
have  had  for  their  parents  Atlas  and  Hesperla  daogh- 
ter  of  Hespems  iDiod.  Sic.,  4,  37),  an  account  which 
is  followed  by  Milton  in  his  Comos  (v.  981).  Others, 
howevor,  to  aaaimiUte  them  to  their  neishbonrs  the 
Qtum  ud  Gorgons,  call  the  Ho^>erides  ue  ofl^iring 
orFhoKyewdCeto.  (<8eAoI.  od.^.  iU.,4, 1399.) 
Apollonina  gives  their  names  as  .£gle,  He^exs,  and 
Erytheia  (4,  14S7),  while  Apollodorus,  who  mcreases 
the  numbw  to  four,  calls  them  JE^,  £rythea,  Hestia, 
and  Aretbusa.  {AftiUod.,  3,  6,  II.)  Hesiod  makea 
Ibem  to  have  dwelt  "  beycmd  the  bright  ocean,"  op- 
posite to  wliNO  Atlas  stood  svmorting  the  boavone 
(TlMg.,  518),  ud  when  Albs  bed  been  fixed  as  a 
mooMain  in  Ute  extremity  of  Libya,  the  dwelling  of 
Ae  He^Mridea  was  uanally  phced  in  bis  vicinity, 
ihongh  some  set  it  in  the  country  of  the  Hypsiboreana. 
{ApSlad.,  I.  e.) — According  to  the  legewl,  when  the 
bridat  of  Jupitor  and  Juno  took  place,  Vb»  di^Mot  dei- 
ties came  with  soptial  preaents  for  the  latter,  and 
amm^  Ibem  tbagoodeas  of  Earth,  with  bnnebee  boT- 
ing  golden  apples  growing  on  them  (**  Temm  vatitte 
fcrmlem  aurta.  mala,  cum  rmmu."  Hygvt.,  Poet. 
AHnm.,  3,  8.)  Juno,  greatly  admiiing  these,  begged 
of  Earlb  to  plant  them  in  ber  gardens,  which  extoiaed 
ss  fares  Mcrant  Attss  {"quierwU  utque  ad  AMantem 
Montem."  i^fw.,I.s.)  The  He^erideo,  or  dau{^- 
tan  of  Atlas,  were  direeted  to  wstdi  these  treee;  mt, 
as  they  were  somewhat  mnias  in  aiecbarging  this  dnty, 
sod  finquehtly  plocked  off  the  ap|des  themselves,  Ja- 
■o  aent  thither  a  large  serpent  to  guard  the  preeioos 
fruit.  This  monster  was  the  ofis|»iDg  of  Typben  and 
Echidna,  and  bad  a  hundred  beads,  so  that  it  never 
slept.  (Hygin.,  L  c.)  Acetoding  to  Pisaoder.  the 
name  of  the  i^>tile  wss  Lsdoo.  {SekaL.  ad  ApcU. 
Bk.,  4,  1898.>--One  of  the  tasks  imposed  upon  tier- 
cole*  fay  Enryetbeus  was  to  bring  him  some  of  this 
golden  fmit.  On  lus  way  in  ouest  of  it,  Hercules 
came  to  the  river  Eridanns,  and  to  the  nympha,  the 
iaugbters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis,  and  inquired  of 
theiD  where  the  apples  were  to  be  obtained.  Tbay 
duected  bim  to  Nwens,  whom  be  foond  asleu}  toA, 
«4 


in  a|Ht«  of  his  nonerans  ehugsi  of  fcni^  aa  boand 
snd  held  Um  foat  antil  bs  hadmsotionediAwo  tb« 

Cen  appleo  were.  Having  obteinod  tlue  inbiiBntiuQ, 
;ules  went  on  to  Tartessua,  and,  crosaing  ovw  tm 
Libya,  {ooceeded  on  bis  way  ootil  he  came  to  IimaoSf 
near  the  lake  Tritonis,  where  Ant»as  reigned.  Af- 
ter destroying  this  (opponent  {md.  Antvns)  be  Tisatec 
Egypt,  and  slew  Buairis,  the  mwiaich  of  tbat  land. 
( VuL  Buairis.)  He  then  roamed  ibrouj^  AraUa,  end 
after  ihia  evw  tfa*  moontaina  of  LUtya,  vmirb  ho  dcand 
of  savage  bnats.  Reaching  then  tlw  oaettfB  eomc 
ttf  tbe  ocean,  he  vraa  accommodated,  as  in  the  adveo- 
lure  againat  Geryon,  with  tbe  radiant  eup  of  tlie  Son 
god,  in  which  he  crossed  to  tbe  opposite  aide.  He 
now  came  to  where  Prometheus  lay  chained,  ead, 
moved  by  hie  entreatiee,  sitot  tbo  bod  that  pregred 
upon  bis  livor.  FnoMiheas,  out  of  gmitode^  waned 
bmt  not  to  BO  bimadf  to  tako  tbe  gmeo  epphih  but  to 
send  Atlas  lor  them,  and,  in  tbe  mean  time,  to  aopport 
the  heavens  in  his  stoad.  The  hero  did  as  deSed, 
and  Atlas,  st  hia  leqoest,  went  and  obtaimd  three  M»- 
plea  from  tbe  Hem>erides ;  but  be  said  he  would  take 
tbem  himself  toEmysdMus,  and  that  Henrules  mi^l 
continue  to  support  the  heaveos.  At  the  suggeauon 
of  Prometheus,  tbe  beio  Mgnad  assent,  hot  t>aggod 
AUaa  to  held  the  heavena  snin  until  be  bad  made  s 
pad  (tnrelpav)  to  put  on  his  bead.  Atlas  threw  dowi 
the  apples  and  resnmed  hia  bordeo,  and  Hercules 
picked  tbem  up  and  went  hia  w«y.  (Phencyd.,  ^ 
Sdtol.,  t.  c— AjMUod.,  I.  e.)  AnoUier  tccoDtU,  bow- 
ever,  made  Hercules  to  have  killed  the  aerpent,  snd 
to  have  taken  tbe  ^)|deB  himself.  {Burg^.,  Btrc 
Fur.,  394.,  »tqq.—AfMU.t  L  «.)  The  hero  brau^ 
tbe  arailes  to  EaryslheoB,  who  rMnmed  them  to  bka, 
end  he  then  gave  thcan  to  Minerva.  Tbe  goddess 
carried  them  back  to  the  garden  of  the  Heaperidas. 
{Ap6Uad.,  I  e.—KeiglUhy'M  Mytielegy,  p.  3»I,  381, 
scfff.) — The  expUnation  given  to  this  fiwte  by  soms 
of  Uie  pngmotisen  is  dtw  eooiub;  the  Heapeiides, 
w*y  ihKj,  were  the  dsndMera  of  Hospams,  a  Mileeiaa, 
who  dwdt  in  Caria.  This  Hasperoa  bad  shoap  wtik 
very  fine  fleeces,  and  so  remariuUy  bsastifal  in  ewy 
respect  that  they  were  called,  by  a  figure  ef  speech, 
"gt^den."  Hercules,  having  ehanoed  to  e^  those 
nluable  animals,  as  they  were  feeding  on  one  occa- 
aim  near  die  ahoro,  uodw  the  care  of  a  Bho[dtord 
named  Draoo  {ipaxov,  "  M«t«'*),  drove  then  on  board 
of  his  ship,  along  with  their  keepa,  He^xnia  being 
dead  at  the  time,  and  bisdanghtata  inheriting  his  pos- 
eeesions.  Now,  eontinac  thoe  oxponndera,  since  tbe 
same,  vrord  in  Greek  (m$^)  raeua  both  **  tluef"  and 
"  apples,*^  the  (able  (rf  die  golden  fruit  eveatDally  took 
ita  rise !  {Pal^at.,  c.  19  — Conopaie  Varm,  k. 
S;  I,  iW.  Sic,  4,  a7.>-I}npaia,  lAo  nakaa  Hs^ 
cnles  to  have  been  tbe  Son,  and  refers  his  twelve  la- 
bonra  to  the  passage  of  tbat  luminaiy  throogb  the  eigne 
of  the  zodiac,  ex)mios  the  table  of  the  Hoqieridea  as 
follows.  In  the  twelfth  month,  making  tbo  first  coin- 
cide with  Leo,  tbe  aun  entera  the  sign  Cancer.  At 
tbia  period  tbe  eonetellation  of  Hercules  Ingonicdui 
descoida  towards  the  weatem  regions,  caUra  H^i|pO' 
ris,  followed  by  tbe  polar  drasoo,  the  guardian  of  tba 
apples  of  the  Heqnrides.  On  the  celeet^l  spban 
Hercnies  tramples  the  drwn  onder  foot,  which  foils 
towards  him  aa  it  seta.  Hence  tbe  Uile.  (Compart 
remarke  under  the  article  Hereulee.) — The  gardens  of 
the  Hesperides  sro  placed  by  tboaa  geograpueal  wii- 
teiB  who  seek  -to  convert  a  foble  into  muty,  in  tbe 
neigbboarhood  of  tbe  ancient  Berenice,  now  Bengaxi, 
in  Cyrenaica,  on  the  Moditorranean  coast  of  Africa. 
A  modem  traveller,  Captain  Beeebey,  baa  given  ua 
some  curious  information  on  (hia  point.  He  remarks 
(p.  816,  teqq.),  that  aoma  very  aingolarplta  or  chaams, 
of  natural  formation,  wwe  discovered  by  him  in  lb« 
neiflhboorfaood  of  Batgaxi.  "  Tbey  coneist  of  a  level 
soiuee  of  ucdlent  soil,  aeveoal  hundred  feet  in  ex- 
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wnl,  aocloaed  within  steep,  utd,  Uh  l>be  moet  put,  per- 
Modicakr,  udM  of  nlid  lock,  ming  soroelimea  to  ■ 
adgfat  of  satT  or  amentj  feet,  or  mae,  belora  thej 
nadi  tb*  level  of  the  i^au  io  which  they  »!•  situBted. 
Hm  wU  It  the  botton  of  dwsa  chaene  eppeen  to 
bkv«  been  wuhed  dmni  fiom  the  plain  atiove  by  the  : 
ImMf  nhu,  end  it  freqnently  coUivated  by  the  Arabs ; 
■o  that  a  petaoD,  in  walkugg  ovei  the  conntiy  where  < 
Uwjr  Mial,  cone*  anddooly  npoo  a  beaotiful  orchard 
or  gudeo,  bkmnina  in  secret,  end  in  the  ffreateet  luz- 
— ■■'"•-I  at  ■  conaidenble  depth  beoeiUi  hia  leet,  and 
MndaAoD  «U  aides  by  walla  of  jiQUd  nek,  so  aa  to  : 
b*  efc  fiiat  si^  anarenlly  inaccaaaible.   The  effect  i 
af  these  aeduded  litue  apcrta,  protected,  ae  it  were,  from 
intnaiMi  «f  ntankind,  by  the  ateei»iesa  and  depth 
at  the  baoisrs  which  cncloaa  them,  is  singular  and  . 
f'**i""g  in  the  aztianie ;  they  reaioded  na  of  some 
of  thoee  eecloded  retreats  wlueh  we  read  of  in  faiiy 
laoaaida  KtsJei.   It  was  impoaaible  to  walk  along  the  ' 
«^eoftheaepncipicee,  kxHungeTeiywheiefMaonie  . 
put  leaa  ebnipt  than  the  rest,  by  which  we  midit  de- 
aeesd  into  the  gmideas  beneath,  witboat  calEng  to 
nnd  the  deeenption  given  by  Scylax  of  the  fai-famed 
fw***"  of  the  Heqtemea." — ^It  has  been  aappoied  by 
Biwqr,  and  among  the  rest  lay  GoaseUin  and  Pacho, 
Ant  the  Hesperian  gaideos  of  the  ancients  were  oo- 
Ihing  man  than  some  of  tboae  verdant  cavea  which 
alod  die  Idbyan  deeort,  and  wbiebt  firam  their  co»- 
eaelad  and  hiacceeeible  poaitiont  theic  unknown  angat, 
end  tbur  etiikaig  eontnat  to  the  aniiounding  waste, 
wcht  wdl  anggest  the  idea  of  a,  teneatrial  paradise, 
aw  become  the  t3rpe8  of  the  atill  feiiai  creations 'of 
poetic  fable.    Possibly,  therefore,  auppoaing  the  fable 
to  net  on  a  real  baaia,  the  Gist  of  these  £lyaian  groves 
amy  have  been  at  the  extremity  of  Cynnajin  mewoDed 
bjr  Beecbay,  and  the  Miginaf  idea  of  the  legend  may 
have  been  taken  from  a  sobtenanean  niden  of  the 
above  deecriptHm. — The  gaideo  of  the  Heeperides  ia 
itated  by  Scylax  (p.  46)  to  have  been  an  enclosed  spot 
of  ten  atadia  each  way,  filled  with  thickly-planted  fniiu 
Uses  of  various  kinds,  and  inaccessible  on  aU  aides. 
It  was  Btoated  at  six  hundred  and  twenty  atadia  (fiftf 
gaogiapbical  milea)  fn»n  the  port  of  Bane ;  and  llus 
apees  precisely  with  that  of  the  place  described  by 
Ceptain  Beachey  from  Ptolemata.   The  testimony  of 
tmty  (&,  6)  ia  very  decided  in  fixing  the  site  of  the 
Heepacidea  in  the  nei^ibotuhood  of  Berenice.    "  Not 
fu  nom  the  city"  {Berenice),  "  is  the  river  Lethon, 
and  the  aaeied  grove  where  the  gardena  of  the  Hes- 
pMidee  aieaaid  to  be  aitoated.   We  do  not  mean," 
nmilEe  Captno  B.,  "  to  pout  oat  any  one  of  these 
enbtanaaeap  gudena  ae  that  which  ta  described  m  the 
passaga  above  qwrtad  fnna  Scylax ;  for  we  know  of 
BO  ana  vvfaieh  mil  coire^nd,  in  point  of  extent,  to 
tba  garden  which  that  author  has  mentioned.  All 
iheee  wbieh  we  saw  were  considerably  leaa  than  the 
fifth  of  a  mile  in  diameter  (the  roeesnzemMit  given  by 
S^lax) ;  and  tbe  pbeea  wT  thia  natnra  which  wonhL 
bast  agvee  with  As  dhsensiona,  ate  now  fiUad  with 
water  soffieiently  fresh  to  be  ddnkable,  and  take  the 
loan  of  ronmntic  little  lakea.   Scarcely  any  two  of  the 
gwitimt  vie  met  with  were,  however,  of  the  same  depth 
ee  extent;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  ^t, 
bsianwf  we  saw  none  whidt  woe  large  enough  to  be 
iud  vpOD  tot  tha  garden  of  the  He^eridea,  there  ia 
IfaenCofe  no  plaea  of  die  dhnensions  required ;  psr- 
Hedaity  as  tha  aii^lar  f«mation  alloded  to  continaes 
In  the  (bet  of  the  Cyrsoaic  chain,  which  ia  fonrteen 
nBea  disUnt  in  tbe  nearest  paiU  from  Berenice." 
(Compor*  BUttb.  Rev.,  n.  96,  p.  S88.) 

Hsenrirotn  Inavi^  are  generally  thoogbt  to  cor- 
faapoiid  with  the  C^ds  Vend  takiMa;  bnt,aa  ibeae 
■n  too  far  from  die  coast,  they  poesiblym^  have  been 
lather  tbe  anall  iaianda  called  BitiTgog,  lying  a  little 
above  Sierra  Leoiu.  In  these,  aome  |4ac«  the  gu- 
of  tba  HaapendeiV  i^Mh  othnn  will  have  to  ba 


on  the  Contineni.  Canaak  mnaika  ntdor  tha  pi* 

ceding  article. 

HbspAbib,  I.  daughter  of  Hespetua.  Sbenuiried 
Atlas,  her  fothet's  brother,  and  became  mother  of  th* 
Heaperides,  according  to  one  legmd.  {Diod.  Sic,  4, 
27.)— II.  A  cityofCyrenaioa.  <  Vul.  Boreidca  IX.} 

HsaFufiTH  CoRND  ('EffiTBafov  Kioof),  apromiKiffy 
on  the  weatem  coast  of  Africa;  aecoidiiigto  Mancai^ 
the  present  Verd.  It  ii  mentioned  in  tbe  pa> 
plus  of  Hanno.  Renoell,  however,  makes  the  Westom 
Hmu  to  have  been  a  bay  and  not  a  promontory,  and 
idmtifies  it  with  the  modem  bay  or  gulf  id  BiitagO. 
(jronmrt.  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p.  631.— JitaMeU, 
GetKT.  of  Herod.,  voL  2,  p.  424.) 

HBSPBBins  SiMUs,  a  bay  on  the  weatem  coaat  of 
Africa,  and  now  the  bay  or  golf  of  Bimgo.  CmianU 
preceding  article. 

HBariBtra,  I.  eon  of  lapetua  and  Asia,  and  bitrther 
of  Atlaa.  Ha  baeama  the  father  of  Heeperis,  who 
manned  her  uncle  Atlas,  fiom  which  union,  according 
to  one  account,  sprang  the  Heaperides.  Heqicrua, 
like  Atlas,  was  fabled  hy  some  to  have  been  a  great 
aationomer,  and  when  aaceoding  Mount  Atlas,  on  one 
occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  muting  his  observations, 
waa  blown  away  by  a  tempest  and  no  more  seen. 
Divine  honoora  were  sccordiagly  leodered  to  him,  and 
the  avcsiing  star  was  eaUsd  after  his  name.  (Dtod. 
Sie.,  8,  69.)  By  aome  he  ia  termed  tha  aon  of  At' 
las,  as,  fur  example,  by  Diodoroa  in  the  paaaage  jnat 
cited  ;  and  yet  the  aame  writer,  with  the  contradiction 
that  uaoal^  marits  ancient  fables,  elsewhere  calls  him 
the  brother  of  Atlaa  (4,  27.— Conault  Weeeeling,  ad 
Diod.  Sie.,  8,  69). — Another  version  of  tbe  sUay 
makea  Heaperua  to  have  beui  the  son  of  Aurora  attd 
Ceidiahia,  and  so  remarfcaUe  finr  bean^  aa  to  hiva 
contested  the  pdm  with  Venua,  from  which  drewn- 
stance  the  beautiful  atar  of  eve  wu  called  after  him, 
and  the  name  of  Venus  was  also  given  to  the  same 
planet.  iHifgiH.,Poet.AetTm.,i,Vt.—Eraioatk.,Ca- 
iOMt.,  e.  44.]h--II.  A  name  given  to  the  atai  of  even- 
ilW.  (Conault  preceding  article.)  Tha  same  planet, 
when  it  af^Msred  as  the  momtn^  star,  waa  eslled  PAas< 
pkarua  {^oafdpog)  and  Luctfer,  both  appellationa 
meaning  "  the  bearer  of  ligbL"  (Hygin.,  I.  c. — Co- 
tuU.,  62,34,M£f.— 5m>.,ad  Fu-j-.,  Georg.,  1,260.— 
^.,ttdVirg.,Mn.,S,  590.—M«Mcktr,adHygin.,fab., 
6fi. — Kan  Stavereit,  ad  ewid.  loe.)  Pythagoras  is  said 
to  have  first  pointed  out  the  identity  of  Hesperus  snd 
Lneifer.  {Men^.,  ad  Diog.  Laert.,  8, 14.)— Radlofi 
has  written  a  eonous  woik  on  the  |danets  Heaperqs  and 
I%afithon,  and  on  their  having  been  respectively  that 
tered  hy  coming  in  colliaion  with  aome  comet  or  oth^r 
heavenly  body.  He  makes  tbe  present  planet  Venus 
to  be  but  a  portion  of  the  original  atar,  and  among 
other  leemed  and  curious  aigumeots  in  support  of  his 
singular  position,  refers  to  the  well-known  passage  of 
Scripture  aa  illuatrating  tbe  tradition  of  tbe  great 
event:  "How  art  thou  falln, .Lodfw,  atar  of  tba 
morning!"  {RadU^,  Zertrvmamutg  der  grotam 
PlaneteH  Htnerus  tttid  Phaitlumy  Beriii,  1823.) 

Hisva,  a  duty  among  the  Ganla,  the  same  as  the 
Man  of  the  Romana.  {Imcoih,  I,  446.)  Lactaolina 
(Die.  IitMt.,  1,  81)  writes  the  name  Heunu.  Com- 
pare the  Hti-Cttdarn  ("  Hu  the  powerful")  in  the  tra- 
diti<uia  and  ballads  of  the  Walah.  The  god  Hesns  m 
Heusns,  in  the  polytbaiam  of  Gaul,  was  probaUy  aa 
intercalation  of  the  Dmids.  (Conaalt  remarks  nndat 
the  article  Gallia,  p.  684,  ed.  2.) 

HisyobIits,  I.  an  Enptian  bishi^  mentioned  by 
St.  Jeronw  aa  having  puUiafaed  a  critical  edition  of  tb« 
Septoagmt  in  tbe  tbiid  eentory.  It  waa  introdaced 
into  tha  ehorchaa  of  Ibis  eoontiy ;  and  Jerome  uaodly 
dtea  it  under  the  title  of  Bxta^lar  Alexanirimm.- 
n.  A  Uobcognfdker  of  Alazandrea,  who  lived,  accord 
ii^  to  the  common  opinion,  towards  tbe  close  of  th« 
I  fouth  cantuy.  Tkt  qoestion  atill  rvmaina  oudotided 
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wiMtheir  the  glowuy  lAieh  btt  raa^od  ne  andw  Um 
nuns  of  tbia  writer  be  resUf  hie,  or  whether  it  be  not 
MmlyBnabridgmHitof  luBwoA.  Whklhu  IndiBad 
Mow  to  hvoar  Uw  htler  t^rinkm  ie  tbe  ateanultiiM 
>f  the  oitatMu  beiiw  omitted.  Otben  think,  lod  with 
•oin»  eppeannce  ofFemMn,  that  tbia'  lexicon  wm  oh- 
gindly  a  •mall  volame,  and  diat  tbe  nnmenraf  biblical 
gloaeea  which  are  at  present  found  in  it  have  boau  in- 
tnealated  by  the  copjiata,  who  have  taken  the  remarks 
■ado  in  the  maigia  bj  the  poesesBon  of  mamiseripta 
bt  pMttone  of  tbe  text  iteelr.  However  thia  mty  be, 
the  wwk  of  Hesyehina  ia  Tery  itnportant  (owana  ae- 
<|niriBg  a  fbl)  ktiowUdse  of  the  Greek  language.  It 
haa  presflrred  fw  oa  a  hrge  nomber  of  pasaagea  from 
poeta,  orators,  biaioriaiw,  and  phyaietans,  whose  wtdu 
are  lost.  HencUna  sxplaine,  moreorer,  ▼ariosa  worda 
that  depart  from  the  ordinary  aaage  of  tbe  Greek 
tongue,  aa  well  aa  terms  need  m  aacriSces,  gjmnaatic 
anoounters,  6tc.  And  yet  it  most  be  aeknowledsed 
that  hit  text  is  in  a  most  cotnpt  state,  and  tiwt  when 
be  ■■  a  solitary  witness  his  testimony  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived  with  caation.  fifuf.  Orit.,  toI.  1,  p.  SOS.) 
The  work,  in  fact,  &u  all  the  appesnnee  of  rough 
notes,  put  down  in  Uie  course  of  reading,  rather  than 
of  a  finished  prodoetioD.  It  was  not  known  until  the 
sixteenth  ceotwy.  Only  one  MS.,  in  the  library  of 
St.  Mait,  at  Venice,  is  aaMf  to  be  preeerved,  and  diat 
IS  full  of  abbienatioaa,  and  has  many  erasures ;  which 
acconnta  for  the  great  compUon  of  the  text,  in  apite 
of  tbe  labonrs  of  many  able  editors.  It  appeara,  bow- 
ever,  that  in  the  serenteenth  century  there  existed  a 
eecood  manUBcript  in  the  Flotenoe  library.  {EberCa 
BMagr.  Ltdeom,  vol.  I,  p.  77>.}— Tbe  beat  ecMtion 
of  Heeychius  is  titat  of  Albaiti,  completed  by  Raba- 
ken,  iMgi.  B*t.,  1746-17^,  %  vols.  fol.  It  ia  to  be 
regretted,  howner,  that  Albert!  could  not  arail  him- 
ssTf  of  the  nluable  MS.  notes  of  Bentley  on  thia  lexi- 
eognpher. — The  editio  jHincept  of  Hesychras  was  pub- 
yshsd^  the  elder  Aldus,  Veiuee,  IM^  fcri-.tindet  tbe 
flinof  MaiGQaMllHraa.  Tbe  manuseiipt  followed  was 
the  Toniee  one.  Thie,  however,  betng,  as  we  have  al- 
paedy  remarked,  very  diffiealt  to  decipher,  and  in  other 
faapects  extremely  inaccurate,  Musuroa  took  greet 
psiiis  to  correct  and  restore  it  'niis  is  often  done 
with  intelligence  and  success ;  but  often  also  he  de- 
ceives himself  in  his  corrections,  and  in  geneni  treats 
his  original  in  too  arbitrary  a  naaoar.  &hinr,  of  C»- 
penhagon,  being  at  Venice,  uiUated  the  Banusnipt 
with  Uie  edition  of  Albert!,  and  took  note  of  all  tbe 
variations.  He  poblished  this  eollstioo  at  LetpsiG, 
1792,  8to,  under  tbe  title,  "  Han/ehH  Lexiem  «e  cod. 
ir«.  bMictiiea  S.  Marei  ratitutttm,  tt  eft  eMmhw 
Muturi  eorrteliembmt  rtpwrgmtwm."  By  the  help  of 
this  volume,  the  poesessor  of  any  edition  of  Hesyehiue, 
for  Uiey  are  all  beaed  upon  this  niannseript,  can  make 
the  necessary  comctiona.  The  gloeses,  tsken  from 
the  Scriptures,  that  are  found  in  Heeychius,  were  col- 
lected and  published  by  J.  C.  G.  Emesti,  Lip»^  1785, 
Bvo.  We  may  regard  as  the  second  volume  of  this 
production  the  work  published  by  Eroesti  in  1784, 
8vo,  under  the  title,  "  <Siitdtf  it  Pkaporini  QlMa»  «a- 
ene,"  in  which  are  found  two  hundred  and  Iwentyniine 
riosseo  of  Hesyebine,  forgotten  m  tbe  first  vohme. 
To  ^is  may  m  j<rined'  Um  worit  of  Sebleuaner,  0ft- 
mmt.  in  Stud,  et  Httyek.,  WiUtmi.,  1810,  4to. 
ikmong  the  subsidisty  works  thatilloairaie  Heayehina, 
may  be  mentioned  Toup's  Emmdationa  <  Toupii  Bmm- 
iatieiut  in  iSHidam  et  HayekittiH,  Oim.,  1790,  4 
vela.  8vo),  and  tbe  Dissertation  of  Ranke  (D*  Ltxiei 
BuvHuam  «wni  arigine  tt  jvhwm  /mM  esnnam- 
Mis^  Zaps.,  tStl,  8vo).— iFl.  A  native  of  Hilatsa, 
■MBSineo.  by  reason  of  the  office  with  which  he  waa 
hiMHiJ,  nt^tlrit  ("lUoatrioaa").  Ifo  ia  euMmeed  to 
have  lived  under  the  empeaots  Juatin  and  Jnatinian,  and 
area  (be  author  of  a  chronicle  {lenputdv  6f  if  oevtf^i 
«eaiFi.ic9c  l«Top^),  from  Belfe  Ung  of  AMyrta  to  the 
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end  of  the  reiga  of  Anastasins  I.  TUs  weak, 
braci^  the  hisMy  of  11M>  yeara,  waa  divided  into  sis 
aaetiona  or  ■poena  (ip^pMrBl,  vti.,  1.  Bveeia 
rior  to  Ae 'mjan  war.  S.  Pima  tUa  latter  p  -d  ta 
the  building  of  Rome.  8.  From  the  baildngof  Rensa 
to  the  aboution  of  loyahy  in  that  «ty.  4.  Froai 
latter  period  to  the  dea&  of  JuUoa  Cwaar.  &  Vmm 
tbe  death  of  Cwear  to  tbe  te^  of  OonaUnthw  tk» 
Greet.  0.  Fnm  tbe  latter  penod  to  tfie  detth  of  Am- 
aatasiua  I.  Tbe  laat  aection,  of  which  we  ham  m  V^ 
uable  fragment  remaining,  entitled  Hdraw  Kw— wew- 
vovirSJieor  ("Of  the  origin  of  Constantaoplo*)^  eanad 
as  an  aid  to  George  Cooinoa  in  hla  deaeiiptiea  of  Me 
city.  Heaychiua  alee  eompoeed  MemoiiB  ob  the  niga 
of  lJustinian  the  elder  {'Eiipa  fii^KK,  tv  (  irtptij[trmi 
rU'loaorlvaiiepaxBttm).  Tbia  weik  haa  eatkely  pei^ 
iabed.  Tbe  ftagmentef  Hesyddiia,mBlioBed  mw, 
hae  been  MtMisiied  tnidw  the  name  of  Codinoe  by 
Douia,  futde^.,  1690,  Svo.  Ifesyclaw  also  wnMe 
an  Ononuattcon,  or  Table  <^  Men  diatiDgoisbed  in  the 
venous  branchss  of  knowledge  {Uiva4  ruw  ty  wtudsfp 
ivcyMWTdv),  of  which  Suidas  professes  to  have  availed 
himaelf.  We  have  likewise,  tinder  the  name  ef  Heey- 
china,  a  small  work  entitled  lltpi  tAv  mudttfi  SuAm/t- 
i^dvTwv  nofOw,  "  Of  Pfailoeopbsre  celebrated  for  ihetx 
leamiof."  It  ia  nothinr  mora  than  a  very  eatelaea 
compilation  eidwr  from  Diogeoae  Laeitin,  or  fnm  A* 
lost  Onomaaticon  of  the  writer  whom  we  are  at  jweeoM 
conaidering.  It  emitaina,  however,  aome  thinga  which 
are  not  found  eteawhere,  and^  thia  eervee  to  etamp  a 
certain  value  on  the  work.  Tbe  latest  and  best  edi- 
tion of  theee  two  works  is  thst  of  Orrilina,  Lm.,  IStt 
Svo.— IV.  A  native  of  Jeniaatem,  who  uad  ahaM 
4M  A.D.  Re  wee  a  piieet,  and  wiota  an  BBiiUalaall 
cal  oistery,  which  ia  lost. — ^V.  Tbia  name  waa  iHm 
borne  by  many  oUier  eccleeiaettes,  among  when  an 
reckoned  several  martyrs.  (Consnlt  Amewe,  BM 
Grae.,  lib.  5,  c.  S,  and  the  Frolegvme*a  to  Albotj^ 
edition  of  the  Lexicon  of  He^hioa.) 

HrranaU  {more  commonly  Env^),  a  0flU» 
ted  eonntiy  of  luly,  lying  to  tlw  weat  and  KiBth  ef  tto 
Tiber.  Of  all  tbo  nations  of  Italy,  none  anpear  la 
have  anch  clafma  on  oar  notice  as  that  of  tlw  Elxv- 
rians.  The  origin  of  thia  nation,  however,  vraa  in- 
volved in  s  degree  of  uncertainly  at  tbe  time  when 
the  eerlieat  of  our  ancient  hiatoiana  wrote,  i^Hdi 
waa  hardly  to  have  been  expected,  laouwdcriag  dirir 
extended  dominioB,  their  immemorial  paaaaaaimt  of 
an  ali^bet,  tbe  existence  among  them  ef  a  eaoer 
doul  caate,  and  their  acknovriadged  enperinitf  ia 
civilization  to  all  their  European  eontM^oniiea  ex 
eept  the  Greeks.  Their  subseifneDt  histusy  is  chie% 
known  from  their  connexion  with  other  natiuia ;  for, 
never  having  cnltivaled  their  language  eo  aa  to  attain 
to  Ute  poeeession  of  a  literature,  tMir  wiitia^  Imva 
long  eine*  periahed ;  and  what  they  recorded  on  hoaaa 
or  maibla  ie  for  leaa  intelligible  than  the  hierariypbiee 
of  Egypt.  Even  in  ancient  times  it  waa  a  uqpeted 
oueation  wbeUier  the  Etrurians  were  Pdasgi  fto« 
Greece,  or  Indiana  firom  Aais,  or  indigenooe  n  Italy. 
According  to  Herodotua  the  Lydiana  oaght  to 

be  consiifored  as  the  paient  stock  of  the  Etiuiian  na- 
tion. Thefonner  had  a  traditimi  among  then^  that  a 
great  fomine  amee  in  Lydia  during  tbo  retenef  A^a^ 
one  of  their  eerlieat  kinga.  When  it  had  baled  for 
aeversi  years,  it  was  at  length  datenoined  that  tha 
natfon  ahould  divide  itself  imo  two  porta,  oadar  the 
respective  command  of  L^ua  and  Tyirhenos,  the  two 
eons  of  A'.ye,  one  of  which  wan  to  migrate,  and  tha 
other  to  remain  ia  Lydfa.  It  faU  to  the  bt  of  IVr 
riMnva  to  abandon  Lydia  vrith  tiia  people  imdar  hie 
ebarga.  Ho  eoeocdit^  eqnippcd  a  fleet  at  Brngtrnt, 
and  aet  aatt  in  quest  of  a  eoontiy  la  aaule  in ;  i^an, 
after  passing  1^  variona  coantnee  and  nationa,  be 
finally  arttved  among  the  Umbri,  in  Italy,  wbeie  be 
fooMod  sevrnl  ciliea.  wbieb  (be  peo^ai  who,  ksm 
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JkMt  w«*B  e«IM  lynbsniMH,  oosopiad  op  Ul  dw  due 
«f  HmodotiM.  If  wa  divest  the  I^diui  tradition  of 
we  narvdlon*  ciRunstancea  which  are  attached  to 
h,  pwtiealu^  tboae  that  relate  to  the  fcrnine,  which 
Wf  ha  Mrijr  chamd  toOrkUal  hfpeibole,  tban^alUI 
fMhii  the  neon  of  an  in^orltnt  mat,  whfcLiteoii- 
■iwing  ih*  diuaeter  of  the  hiotorian  who  hu  iwided 
it  down  to  na,  and  the  geiwnqihieel  failonnatioa  h« 
pOBooaeed,  ie  canaiaiy  entiued  to  oar  attentioaiif  it 
doeo  not  racemmend  itself  to  our  belief.  The  ereat- 
Mt  njpment,  however,  in  faToor  of  thia  tndition, 
■net  be  allowed  to  eooMet  in  the  weight  of  teatinion^ 
vdneh  can  be  coUectad  ia  aopport  of  it  from  the  wn- 
Mn  of  antiqiiity,  eqteetaUjr  those  of  Rome,  who,  wi^ 
faw  exceptkma,  aeem  to  ceocor  in  admitting  the  fact 
•f  the  Lydkn  colony.  (Conaalt  Virg.,  ^n.,  8,  479, 
e« MM.— OMft.,  81, 13.— Amu..  8tt.,  1,6.— Stat. 
aUm.,  1,  i—U.,  4, 4.— &fiee.,  od  HeJ».~Ju*tin,  SO, 

I  VaL  Max.,  3, 4.— Pini.,  Vu.  Jiom.— P/m^,  8,  fi.) 

— Strabo,  who  has  etriend  more  fully  into  the  diecua- 
•ioD  of  the  lynlwnien  origin,  dooa  not  aoetn  to  ontsr* 
tain  any  doubt  of  the  event  which  we  are  now  eon- 
■daring,  and  be  quetea  Antielidea,  an  historian  of 
wmoa  authority,  who  reports  that  the  first  Peta^ 
Httied  in  tbe  islands  of  Imbros  and  Lemnoa,  and  that 
•oma  of  them  sailed  with  Tynhenaa,  the  son  of  Atys, 
10  Italy.  (Strsio,  SIS.)  In  abort,  the  |Hneumptun 
woald  wpoar  eo  etniw  in  favour  <tf  ibia  pepniar  ac- 
mut  of  the  of  the  Tyntioni,  that  we  ni^t 

coarider  the  question  to  be  ^ided,  were  not  our  at- 
tanUon  called  to  the  oppoaite  side  by  some  weisbu  ob- 
JnetHNM,  advanced  long  since  Dionysias  of  Haficar- 
neaagi,  and  bither'  strongly  urged  by  some  modem 
eritiea  d  great  rotation  and  learning.  Stonysios 
■MM  to  atand  atone  among  the  writora  of  anUqnily 
ae  innlidaliiig  Uw  bote  reenrded  by  Herodotna ;  and 
ibongli  his  own  explanation  of  tbe  origin  of  the  Tyr- 
Aannno  lie  ovidnlly  iDconsistent  anannaatisfactory, 
idO  it  nnet  be  owned  that  his  aToumenls  tend  greatly 
to  diooodit  the  cc4ony  of  the  Lyotan  Tyrrhenue.  He 
aaalahia,  in  the  fiiat  piace,  that  it  ia  &baloaa,  from 
the  wlenee  on  so  important  an  event  of  Xanthoa  the 
Materian  of  Lydia,  a  writer  of  great  reeeaieh  and  au* 
dnri^,  and  mora  ancient  than  Herodotus.  Xanthoa 
adoowledgee  no  Lydiaa  prince  of  the  name  of  Tyr* 
ibenus ;  tlM  eona  of  Atys,  according  to  him,  were  Ly- 
dna  and  Tory 60%  who  both  remained  in  Asia.  Again, 
Dionytina  aaaerta  that  ^ere  waa  no  leeemblance  to 
be  discovered  either  in  the  religion,  customs,  or  lan- 
gneae  of  the  Lydiam  and  Tuscans ;  and,  lastly,  from 
w  oiacHfHMia  to  be  observed  in  tbe  varioua  state- 
MMe  of  the  genealogy  of  Tyodienaa  and  the  period 
ef  hta  migratioo,  he  uela  justified  ia  rejectii^  that 
eveM  as  a  mere  fiction,  (.dn^.  Rom.,  1, 30.)  Tbe 
advocates  of  Herodotus,  however,  have  not  been  in- 
limidatod  by  these  argomenta,  but  have  endeavoured 
M  preva  their  jBeoflcieaey.  Among  tbeso  may  be 
neuoed  Rjdthis  (d>  frimit  JtaKa  eohm9,  e.  6) ; 
KilMp  Gamberiend  (CMW«z*eit  Grwl  and  ile- 
i*Bit  Ant^uitut.  Trart.  7,  c.  2) ;  Dempster  {Etrur. 
Jfaye/.,  1,.4);  Lareher  {ITut.  d'Htrod.,  vol.  1,  p.); 
ud  Lenxi  (.SaggiO,  dec.,  vol.  S.  p.  102).  On  tbe 
Bther  band,  tho  reasons  advanced  by  the  Greek  histo- 
dan  hew  appeared  eonviocing  to  aome  eminent  critics, 
•Hh  as  Chmrina-  (JBnl.  jUfif..  vol.  1,  lib.  1,  c.  I) ; 
harak  {JUm.  de  r,dcad.,  v«d.  18,  p.  97) ;  and  Heyne 
Uhmmat.,  Nov.  Soe.  GoU.,  voL  3,  p.  39);  who 
nave;,  boidea,  added  other  objections  to  Uioae  already 
started.  At  length,  in  1826,  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Beriin,  by  pnqwsins  the  Etmseana  as  the  subject  of 
%  prize  oasay.  snowed  their  opinion  tbal  the  time  waa 
aarae  when  the  scattered  notioea  of  the  ancient  writers 
Aoold  be  eomhined  with  tho  discoveries  in  Ktruscao 
BBiiqattiee  whidi  the  last  century  brought  to  light,  end 
the  historical  truth  s^Humied  fmn  the  maas  of  contrar 
Stmr  tfanoriM  beDa»il-.  wUcfa  wcQgwiw  writoi  b*4 
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boiifld  It.  Piofeseor  K.  O.  Muller,  ffhoee  osmj 
taioed  tbe  priio,  bad  already  distinguished  hinwelf  b% 
his  OrckpatenuM  wd  die  J^fnofcr  ("  Orehomenu*  ki* 
thoMiin«ns"X  and  Ihntr(*'  Toe  Dnians"),  two  «o^ 
in  whictt  an  extraordinary  extent  of  reading  ia  arche- 
ology and  aneieilt  literatue  is  uiBted  to  gTMl  eagaet^ 
in  reconstmetin^  from  its  firagmenle  the  mined  edific* 
of  eady  Oreek  biatoty.  The  dissertation  00  tbe  Etn< 
rians  forms  in  every  rennet  a  suitable  accon^nimeot 
to  theae. — ^We  bare  already  remarked,  that  even  in 
ancimtt  times  it  was  a  diapoted  qneslioD,  whether  the 
EtmscaoB  were  Pelaagi  from  Greece,  or  Lydians  from 
Asia,  or  indigenous  in  Italy;  and  that  the  modems 
bad  added  more  than  an  equal  number  to  the  hypotho> 
ses  of  tbe  ancients.  Thus  some  have  supposed  that 
tbe  Etruriaus  aatiA  be  deacended  irom  the  £gyptians 
{BtmaraUi,  ad  MonvtH.) ;  others,  from  the  Cauasnites 
{Maffei,  Ragim.  delH  litti  prwtUivi,  p.  218,  stqq. — 
Mazoccki,  Commtnt.  in  Toi.  Strad.,  p.  15,  ate.) ; 
others,  from  tbe  Pboeniciaoa  (Smnton,  de  Ling.  Etnir 
ria  ngaS»  VtntMuU,  Oton.,  1738);  others  again 
contended  for  tbnr  Celtic  origin  (PnUon^r,  Hiat.  de* 
CeUtt,  lib.  1,  p.  178.— Aird<Ut,d«iprtmta&i&d*/(aI., 
vol.  I).  Freret  ascribed  it  to  the  Raeti  (Jtfm.  dc 
r^ead.,dtc.,voi.  18) ;  Hervaa  to  the  ancient  Caut^hri 
(Idea  id  Vniverao,  vol.  17,  c.  4)  ;  while  some  again 
^ve  np  all  hope  of  airiviog  at  any  certain  conclusion 
u  Una  |iiinliiiiji^iiialiiiii)  and  seemed  tn  considar  it  aa 
one  of  those  ustoricd  psobleina  which  must  tat  evai 
remain  without  a  eolation.  MiiUer*i  theory  appears 
ingenious  and  plausible.  He  admits  a  primuive  pop- 
ulation of  Etrnxis,  whom  be  calls,  after  Dionysius,  too 
Ruena,  on  whose  origin  he  does  not  decid^  but 
thinks  there  are  grounds  for  assuming,  that  these  wm 
mingled  with  a  body  of  Pelaman  colonists  fnftn  the 
coast  of  Lydia.  We  find  ia  Greece  a  people  bearing 
the  name  of  Pela^an  Tynbeni,  driven  ftom  Bmotia 
by  tbe  Dorian  migration,  appearing  aa  fugitives  in 
Athens,  and  thence  betaking  themselves  to  Leouioa, 
Imbios,  and  Samothrace,  where,  as  well  as  on  Mount 
Athos,  th^  remained  in  the  historic  tiows.  The 
name  Tyrrhenian  is  spplied  to  the  Etrurians  in  Heaiod 
(T%eog.,  1016),  and,  in  the  Homeric  hvmn  to  Bacchus, 
to  this  people  of  the  ^gesn.  That  t^ey  were  not  tbo 
Tynbenians  of  Italy  by  whom  the  god  waa  carried  ofl 
is  evident ;  the  piratee  intended  to  carry  him  to  Egypt 
or  to  Cymms,  not  to  Italy ;  and  from  other  sources  it 
appears  that  the  mythus  was  a  Naxiao  legend.  Ovid. 
{Met,,  3,  677,  atqq-)  relates  it  at  great  length,  and 
rapreeents  the  Tynbenians  aa  Maoniana.  Now,  on 
tbe  coast  of  Mwmia  or  Ljdia  tbm  WM  a  place  named 
T^pa,  from  which  HiUler  dedoeen  tbe  name  Tynbe- 
nian  t  in  all  [vobability  radically  the  same  with  Tor- 
rhebian,  the  name  borne  by  the  southern  district  of 
Ly^a..  He  is  inclined,  however,  to  consider  tbe  peo- 
ple, to  whom,  from  tb^ir  occupation  of  Tvpfm,  the 
name  l^irhenian  was  given,  not  as  Lidtans,  but  aa 
Palasgians,  who  lettlea  fi»  a  time  on  Itiie  part  of  tbe 
coast,  and  having  thence  aeqgired  their  name,  and 
made  it  notorious  by  their  piracies  in  the  .^l^ean. 
migrated  first  to  the  Malean  promontory,  and  then  to 
Etruria.  In  deriving  them,  however,  immediately 
from  the  Pelaagians  mw  came  from  Attica  to  Lomnoa 
and  Imbros,  sod  dwiee  to  Lydia,  be  seems  to  embar* 
rase  hie  hypathesiswith  an  anneccaiaiT  difiienlty.  He 
hieaaelf  makee  tbe  wonhip  of  the  |dtauie  Hennes  to  ba 
chancteriatie  of  the  Pelaagi  in  Attica  and  the  islandst 
yet  of  this  he  admits  that  hardly  a  trace  ia  to  be  found 
in  the  Etrurian  religion.  It  is  remarkable  how  late  is 
the  of^lication  of  the  name  Pelasgian  to  the  Tyrdie- 
nians.  Herodotus  not  only  never  calls  them  so,  but 
even  bv  referring  to  the  Ciestoniana,  who  live  ahoM 
tht  Tyrrhemant,  for  a  proof  of  what  the  Peiaagic  lao- 
gnage  was,  he  seems  to  imply  that  tbe  T^benians 
uwnsdvea  were,  in  his  view,  not  Pelaagians ;  else 
i^oot  t«kf  ihvi  at  ODM  for  hit  il'ntMtionl  N« 
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Mcisnt  author  dMciibas  tb«  TyvtbrniKm  of  Lyiia  u 
fiela^Mm  fnm  Attie»  tnd  the  ultndt.  The  geo*- 
■kiBT  of  Hnodottn  from  the  Lrdwa  lathon  aoekM 
I^mnenMaeodOf  AtyitkingafLrdia;  inlbetgivMi 
ta  DknyshiB  without  the  suUmk'b  name,  Ljdae  and 
rjprriieniM  ate  btothera  ;  in  that  of  Xinthua  the  brotb- 
II*  an  called  Lifdoa  and  Tnybtie  or  Ttmbobua,  i.  e., 
aeeoiduig  to  Mtillar,  TfRbenus.  Whkhover  of  tbeae 
« 9  argue  from,  it  appeers  very  improbable  Uiat  the 
Knoaffe  :if  a  band  of  PenagiaD  pinlea,  wtw  bed  settled 
m  tM  coasts  of  Lydia,  •oooia  hen  been  cairied  up 
to  the  encieat  kings  ot  sodo  of  Ibeoooitiy ;  and  tbu, 
ten,  not  bf  the  Gvms,  biot  In  the  I^diaM  themselree. 
We  eannot,  therefne,  aToid  the  eonclaaimi,  that  the 
rTrrheniana  were  moch  more  intimately  connected 
<rM  the  LyJiao  population  than  MoUer's  account  of 
imn  supposes.  Niebuhr  makes  the  MtBonians  (the 
Homeiie  name  for  tiie  Lydians)  to  be  Pelaagians,  ar- 
tnm  from  the  name  of  Umii  stioii^Ld,  Laiissa, 
jriiM«  is  fband  inall  eomtriee  occupiod  by  Pelaagians ; 
Mil'<v  Tepresents  them  as  wholly  difierent,  aUejging 
Aat  40  aocient  author  calls  the  Mceontans  Pelaagiane. 
Tbii  w  true ;  but  they  make  the  Tytthenians  Itutoni- 
ana  I  also  Pelaagiana,  and  therefne  imply,  though 
Ibey  lV  not  tesart,  the  identity  of  (b»  people  who  bmt 
Ibaee  th  «e  names.  The  whole  coeet  of  Asia  Minor 
appears  to  hm  been  oecopioil  by  the  Polaagi»  or  na- 
■ona  ditsring  fmn  ihem  only  in  nairih.  Menecratea 
(ap.  Strt^.,  671)  related,  that  the  Pelaagi  had  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  Ionia,  irom  Mycale  northward,  and 
the  adjacent  islaoda ;  the  Caiians,  the  Lel^ea,  and 
the  C^uconea,  the  Trojans,  and  MysieBe,  were  of  the 
same  race,  and  also  allied  to  the  Lydiana,  as  appears 
firom  the  genealc^  given  by  Herodotus  (1,171).  The 
(^eks  themaelvea  attribute  the  Pelasgic  papulation 
of  Asia  Minor  to  colonies  sent  from  Gteece  or  from 
the  islands  ;  but  their  accouota  of  colonies  before  the 
Homeric  age,  being  fbnoded  on  no  coDtemporair  au- 
dwrity,  must  genoally  be  regarded  as  hiattnical  hy- 
fothesea,  chieSy  grounded  upon  similarity  of  names, 
iriuch  may  often  be  nune  ntionally  explained  from 
•ther  cauees.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  probable 
Aat  theLydiuia  warn  iriwllyaPelaspc  pe<^.  The 
l^enomena  of  the  history  of  Asia  Minor  are  moat 
easily  solred  by  the  supposition  that  a  nation  of  Syr- 
ian origin  was  mingled  in  its  two  principal  districts, 
I^dia  and  Phryna,  with  another  nearly  allied  to  the 
Greeks.  The  Mosaic  genealogy  of  nationa  (Gen.,  10, 
S»  aaaigiie  ■  Semitk  ori^  to  the  Lydiaaa ;  while  it 
iwfonitieatof  (be  tiihea<rt  Asia  Minor,  along  with  the 
Oreeka,  to  the  stock  of  Japheth.  The  mythology  of 
LydiB,  the  basis,  as  usual,  of  ita  dynaatiaa  of  kings, 
betrays  its  Syrian  as  well  a*  Grecian  affiniliaa.  Their 
deities  'Am;;  or  'Ant  (the  same  as  Tlavat,  He*.), 
and  US,  fa^er  and  mo^er,  have  probably  given  tbur 
mune  to  the  Atyadea  and  the  HmoniaoBi  and  Uwir 
vrarsbip  ia  clearly  the  same  widi  that  of  the  Syrian 
goddess,  who  was  Tarioasly  denominated  Atargatis, 
Derceto,  Seminmis,  Rhea,  Juno,  and  Venus.  Tiie 
chief  seat  of  her  worship  at  Hierapolis,  was  the  resort 
of  the  people  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  Ascalon,  in  Ph|B- 
niciB,  appmrs  to  have  been  considered  as  a  colony  of 
the  Ljrdians  {Sttplt.  Bj/a.,  a.  «.)  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  Uw  traditkna  the  great  goddeaa  were  in 
a  peculiar  manner  connected  with  this  place.  In  the 
]ut  of  the  kings  of  Troy,  whose  names  are  generally 
of  Grecian  e^mology,  the  Oriental  name  of  Asssn- 
cos  points  to  a  mixture  of  Oitenul  mythology  ;  and 
this  remark  is  still  more  applicable  to  the  genesk^ 
(tf  the  Heraclid  kings  of  Lydia,  in  which  Greek  and 
AMyrian  personafet  are  eo  strongly  mixed,  Hereales, 
Akvus,  Belaa,  NinaB,  Agron.  (Herod.,  1,  7.)  If, 
then,  the  Lydiana  were  a  people  partly  Aaiatie,  partly 
aHied  to  the  Greeks,  there  ie  really  no  contradiction 
between  those  historisns  who  call  the  Tyrrhenians 
Lvdians,  and  tboae  who  spedt  of  l^nbeoiaa  Polw* 
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giana.  The  aetttemeot  of  the  Tynbeoiaos  at  ftlUi^ 
on  their  pnwicss  Iram  l^dia  to  Ilal^,  resu  on  Toy 
■light  gnma&.  A  poM^e,  humHj,  m  tbe  cocutMC- 
tatof  I«ctutn»arLatathi»onStatiiis(TAc&.,4,SSi)b 
whoMUa  tho  inventor  of  tbe  Tyrriieaian  tnunpet  ilar 
leoolirtNt  tbe  resemblaoce  between  tbe  Tuscan  mai 
the  Indian  ot  Phrygian  music,  really  adds  conaidoa 
ble  might  to  the  other  aigumenta  in  tavour  of  the 
Orieatu  coloniiation  of  Etnuia.  The  musical  inatn 
mentwf  the  Greeks,  in  the  heroic  and  Homeric  age. 
was  the  lyre  ;  tbe  flats  was  tmknown,  or,  at  least,  bo*. 
in  «•«.  It  lUs  been  long  since  iwaaAod  that  Hoaa: 
neotioiu  tbe  aUXif  only  in  two  passages  (iZ..  10,18: 
18, 495).  In  tbe  firat  of  tbeae  be  i«  describing  the 
nightly  noiae  of  the  Tfojm  camp,  and  tbe  VilloiaoB 
aeholiast  observes,  that  these  instnuoenu  were  known 
only  to  the  Barbarians.  This  observation,  thoogb 
limited,  is  not  contradicted  by  tbe  other  passage,  m 
which  youths  are  represented  as  dancing  at  a  weSdiiw 
to  the  aoand  of  Ij/re*  md  Jlmit*.  To  say  nothitig  « 
the  suspictona  wucfa  have  boon  entvtained,  tbet  the 
description  of  tbe  shield  of  Achilles,  of  which  tbie  is 
a  part,  is  not  of  the  same  age  with  the  reat  of  tbe 
Iliad,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  Greeks  of  Ionia  may 
have  eufdored  the  flato-^nera  of  Lydia  or  Pbiygis  at 
their  faMivitiei  ;  or,  mala  it  be  aiqiposcd  that  lu  tlw 
daye  of  Homer  the  oae  of  tbe  flute  waa  familnt  to 
the  lonians  thsmseives,  the  entire  absence  of  all  men- 
tion of  it  in  tbe  Odyney  shows  that  in  Greece  itaelf 
it  bad  not  yet  been  introduced.  It  came  in  ibere 
along  with  tbe  worship  of  Baccbua,  which,  wbatcret 
may  have  been  iu  remoter  origin,  ceruiidy  pssaed 
fran  Lfdia  and  Phiygia  to  Tbrue,  and  thence  into 
eentbem  Greece,  devooringw&h  tls  etmay  mnsie  tbe 
feebler  notes  of  die  lyre.  The  double  flute,  of  wbidi 
tbe  left  hand  played  a  treble  to  the  boss  of  tbe  rigtt 
hand,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (1,  7)  under  Uie 
.  name  of  icvSpttof  end  yttvaiiuioc,  as  used  by 

the  Lydiana  in  war.  Now  the  double  flute,  as  we 
know  both  from  ancient  authors  and  from  mODnmevta 
(Ingiinmi,  Momimenii  Etnacki,  pt,  3.  pL  20;  pL  S, 
pi.  06),  was  in  use  among  tbe  Etrurians ;  and  the  Ro 
mans  not  only  borrowed  tbeir  flute-music  from  them, 
but  generally  employed  at  eacrificea  and  festive  dance* 
a  Tuscan  flute-player.  (Compare  Vtr^.,ffe(ff-f.,  2,193. 
—Ovid,  A.  A.,  I,  111.)  It  is  very  in^bable  that 
such  a  coincidence  between  tbe  Etruacan  and  Asiatic 
customs  should  be  accidental ;  and  no  more  probable 
eqtlaiiation  of  it  can  be  given  then  that  the  Tynhe- 
nians  ■met  really  •  colony  of  Pdaagi  from  I^die. 
They  wue  ^mbaMy  not  nnmerona,  compared  with 
tbe  RasensB,  whom  they  found  in  possession  of  the 
country ;  vai  hence,  tfaioogh  some  of  their  arts  were 
communicated  to  the  nation  among  whom  they  aetUed, 
they  were  eoon  oo  coo^etdy  abeorbed  in  it,  that  tbe 
laagoage  of  Etmrie  ban  no  tnwes  tttber  of  e  Greek 
or  a  ^dwi  mixture.  Tbe  adoption  of  a  stwy  of  • 
Lydian  origin  by  no  means  requires  that  we  should 
reject  the  accounts  of  migmtione  of  Pelosgt  fronThee- 
Buy,  snd  from  the  opposite  shore  of  t&a  Adriatic  to 
tbe  months  of  tbe  Po,  which  we  find  rn  other  writers 
on  Etroriao  hiattny.  Professor  MiiUer  ihua  sums  up 
diiepaitof  hisreaesicbes:  "It  remains,  then,  that  we 
rsgud  the  Tuacaa  nation  as  an  original  and  peenliar 
pe(^le  of  Italy ;  their  language  is  widely  aifierent 
from  the  Greek;  tbe  names  of  tbeir  sods  are  not 
those  which  we  find  among  the  eariiest  Greeks  wbon 
we  call  Pelaagi,  and  wbiui  passed  from  them  to  ibr 
Hellenes ;  there  is  much,  too,  in  the  doctrine  of  thob 
{Hrieets  entirely  foreign  to  the  Greek  tb*o1ogy.  Bai 
It  sppeeta  to  bsve  been  tho  frte  of  this  nation,  whid 
never  displi^ed  any  indenendeet  dviliution.  Imt  only 
adopted  tut  of  the  Greeks,  to  have  been  md^ted  ibi 
ita  first  impulse  towsrds  improvement  to  a  Greek,  or, 
at  best,  half-Greek  tribe.  Tbe  Tuscana  themaelvea 
in  tbeir  nttive  legnods,  reforred  Uieir  ptdi^  aai  civdi- 
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wArnt  to  tha  aiuitim«  town  Tnqnlnii,  aod  As  hno 
TuefaDn,  both  {oobably  oaly  TiriatioM  of  tba  nuM 
*  TynlMDi.   Here  it  was  that  the  macb^rMdad  Felas- 
mhi  <rf'  Lfdik  landed  and  letUed,  bringing  with  then 
vim  nl>  owj  hnd  acqoind  at  booM  or  on  their  my. 
Fte  the  fint  time  the  bacbamoa  land  saw  man  comM 
wiUi  btan  amy  thonsdrea  fbr  battle  to  the'  wmnd  of 
Ae  tnwpet ;  here  first  tkejr  heard  the  loud  aoond  or 
the  L]Kl«-Pbr7^ian  Ante  aceoapai-ying  the  aacnfice, 
tod  perhaps  witnessed  for  tbe  first  time  the  rapid 
coone  of  the  fifiy-oared  ship.   As  theJeeend,  in  its 
prop^fttion  from  month  to  month,  swells  beyond  all 
Doonu,  tba  whole  glory  of  the  Tuscan  name,  even 
Aat  which  did  not  pn^^y  batrag  to  the  colontsts, 
attachad  itaidF  to  the  name  of  Taidwn,  tba  diecipla 
id  Tagee,  as  the  aathor  of  a  new  and  better  era  in  tbe 
bistocy  of  Etmria.   The  neigbbourlns  Untbrians  and 
Latina  named  the  nation,  which  from  this  time  began 
to  increflM  sod  difFiue  itself;  not  from  tbe jnimitiTe 
iidubitants,  but  from  thete  new  settlers.   For  ainee, 
in  tbe  Etwolnne  tridea,  TVums  oeenn  along  with 
TkssMB  ana  T)aetr,  it  b  impoasible  not  to  coneltid^ 
tbet  from  tbe  root  TUR  bare  been  formed  Trunetu, 
TVitseiw,  Tiucnt ;  as  from  the  root  OP,  OjucitM  and 
Okw  ;  so  that  tv^jt^voi  at  Tvpmjvoi,  and  Tuaci, 
are  only  the  Asiatic  and  Italic  forms  of  one  and  tbe 
same  name."   {Etraaker^  nA.  I,  p.  100.)   Tbe  time 
of  aaeh  •  eolomsation  can,  of  eonne,  only  be  filed  by 
^ipraKiiiiation.   Mailer  aappoaee  it  to  have  eobeided 
with  the  Ionic  migration,  ana  to  hare  be«)  oeeaeioned 
by  iL   The  Umlniana  were  powerful  in  the  land  of 
wUdi  tbe  new  colonists  took  possession,  and  long 
wan  moat  bsTO  been  carried  on  with  them  before 
they  were  diapoaaesaed  of  tbe  three  hundred  towns 
sriiidi  niny  ^  19)  says  tbey  onee  hdd  in  the  eonn> 
try  aftermid  called  Etmria.    To  the  sooth  the  Etni- 
lina  aztended  themselres  to  tbe  banlcs  of  the  Tiber, 
tad  em  beyond  it  into  Latinm,  as  Ute  name  of  Toa- 
tolnm jROvea.   According  to  their  own  tradition*,  Uie 
aaoae  Tarchon  wbo  founded  tbe  twelve  cities  of  Etm- 
lia  led  a  colony  bcidss  tbe  Apennines  snd  founded 
twetra  odier  cities.   Of  sneh  a  tradition,  the  faiatorian 
can  reeeiTe  no  more  than  the  fact,  that  Etmria,  in  the 
Tillcy  of  the  Po,  was  colonised  from  the  southern 
Eonsie.    Bologna,  anciently  Felaina,  wbich  staoda 
where  the  Apennines  descend  into  the  fartile  plains 
whi^  border  tbe  Po,  wee  probably  the  first  of  these 
coloniM,  ss  it  is  called  by  Pliny  <3,  SO),  "prtucep* 
fatmdam  htrmia :"  Haa  names  of  most  of  tM  others 
are  uncertain.   A  stone,  with  an  Etmacao  inscription, 
baa  bean  §amA  (Lmn,  toL  S,  p.  649)  aa  far  to  the 
weatweid  aa  Aleaaandria.   Atria  and  Spine,  near  tbe 
moBtb  oX  tbe  Po,  were  certainly  Tnseao  cities,  ai^ 
rerf  important  ftom  their  commerce  widi  the  Adriatio ; 
bat  tbe  foundation  of  both  was  claimed  for  the  Pelas- 
gians  of  Thessaly  or  the  followeia  of  Diomede.  Hie 
same  story  of  twelve  celoniea  is  repeated  in  reference 
totbe  setuemenlof  tfaeEtmieinainCaianuria.  MO* 
hr  soppoeee  dieee  to  be  ledly  eoluinea :  from  Etrnria, 
■  0[qMeiUon  to  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  who  tliiaks 
they  were  foonded  by  Pebegisn  Tynfaenians,  con- 
Cantded  with  tbe  EtmBcana  from  idratity  of  name. 
At  ^  erenlsi,  the  amount  o£  Etruscan  populatioD  ia 
Caopenia  caimet  hare  been  great,  since  tbe  Oscan 
hognafe,  not  the  EtraMen,|Mnilad  there;  sad  not 
e  aii^  Etmacan  inacinition  has  been  fiinnd  in  Uiis 
nMe  tiatriet.   Una  hod  of  luzurkme  indulgence 
Mean  to  hare  exerted  its  usual  influence  on  the 
Emeesne,  and  tbey  yielded  the  possession  of  it  witln 
little  FBsietance  to  the  Samnites,  who  poured  down 
from  the  hills  on  the  fiurtile  pUina  of  Campania.  In 
Iialien  settlement,  the  lynhentana  appcu  to 
bars  rebdned  long  tbe  pteetieo  of  pireey.  mn^  had 
made  thmr  name  notorious  in  the  Grecian  seas ;  in- 
deed, it  is  eometimes  diffioolt  to  decide  whether  the 
ta^iitatiott  fidb  on  the  EtnaeiM  oc  dw  Tinbeaiaus  «f 
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tbe  .fgeen.  Peeeenfag  harboors  on  both  was,  ibty 
maiotaiied  the  command  of  botii,  and  made  thent 
sdves  formidaUe  not  only  to  merchant  Aips  by  iheii 
corsaira,  bat  to  the  nanl  powers  by  their  um amenta. 
To  their  predominanee  in  tbe  lower  tea,  IftlUer  ab> 
trdmtee  tbe  einumatenee,  that  dw  Oreeks,  wUle  they 
bad  numerous  colonies  on  tbe  eastern  and  somhwn 
coasts  of  Sicily,  bad  only  ooe,  Himera,  on  tbe  nntb, 
as  late  as  the  age  of  Thucydidea.  Indeed,  the  diead 
of  die  Etruaeane  long  prevented  the  Greeks  from  pass- 
ing tbe  straits  <^  Mflgium  with  their  ships ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  rise  of  tbe  nsyal  power  of  the  Pbo- 
eiana  that  either  the  Adriatic  or  Tynbene  seas  were 
well  explored  them.  lUvaby  aoon  followed ;  botL 
itatlona  endeavoured  to  poeaeae  tbemaelvea  of  Cmaiea ; 
and  the  Etroacans,  being  joined  by  tbe  Caitbsginisns, 
fought  a  desperate  battb  with  tbeir  I^iociat:  autego- 
niata,  in  which  victory  ultunately  aided  with  the  latter. 
Tbey  were  equally  unfortunate  in  tbeir  naral  wait 
with  the  Dorians  of  Cnidos  snd  Rhodee,  wbo  had 
made  a  settlement  on  the  idand  of  Lipara.  •  fai  the 
time  of  Paosantas,  acenaeentsd  offisrii^of  the  Lipa> 
reana  was  seen  at  Delphi,  msde  from  the  spoils  of  tba 
Tyrrfaeoisns.  Another  trophv  of  the  victory  of  dm 
Greeks  over  tbem  has  been  brought  to  light  in  otir 
own  times.  In  the  jrear  474  B.C.,  the  people  of  Co- 
mn,  in  Canopania,  bein^  mmfttH  in  war  with  the  Tyr 
AenianB,  called  in  the  aid  of  Hiero,  tyrant  crf'Syiaeuaa, 
by  whom  tbey  were  totally  defeated ;  and  Greece,  as 
I^ndar  aaya  (i^A.,I,7S),  waa  deKvered  from  stsTen. 
In  1817,  a  braxen  helmet  was  diaeovered  among  the 
rains  of  Olympia,  with  an  inscription  to  the  following 
effect :  "  Hiaro,  son  of  Dinomecs,  snd  the  Syracusans 
(eoneecrste)  to  Jopiter,  Tynttenian  (snns)  from  Cs- 
oue."  Two  ethw  aebniets  widioQt  inscriptions,  but  no 
donbt  part  of  the  tame  votive  offering,  were  found  at 
tbe  same  time.  {BottAk,  Corp.  Bumpt.,  1, 34. — li. 
ad  Ptnd.,  vol.  1,  p.  S34.)—In  opposition  to  the  them 
of  MoUer,  however,  another  one  has  been  advocate^ 
with  bis  Dsnal  ability  and  learning,  by  the  celebrated 
Niebuhr.  He  makes  tbe  nsme  Tyrseni  or  Tyrriwni, 
in  Italy,  to  have  belonged  originally  and  properly  to 
the  Pelaagiaa  population,  and  tbe  Etruscana  to  hare 
eotne  in  from  ue  Rhetian  Alpe,  and  to  have  conquer* 
ed  tbe  previooo  iidabitaDta.  These  new-comers  be 
makes  to  have  been  the  Ratena  of  Djonyains,  where- 
as Miiller,  it  will  be  remembered,  considers  the  Ra- 
setna  to  hvre  formed  the  primitive  popolation  of  the 
land,  and  to  have  been  conquered  by  the  lyrrheni. 
In  nvAf  to  the  queatiMi  that  very  naturally  presents 
ilaeU,  why,  if  tbe  Etmeana  vrere  a  fore^  and  distinct 
race,  the  Greek  writers,  nevartbriese;  hwariably  called 
them  ud  Etntria  Tyrtema,  Nietnibr  re- 

marks, that  the  Etruscans  had  no  more  title  to  dte 
name  of  Tyrseniane,  than  the  Engliah  to  ttw'  of  Brit- 
ons, or  the  Spanish  Creoles  to  uiat  of  Mexicans  or 
PemTtans :  the  strange  name  was  acquired  in  all  these 
eaoi^  eceatdiiig  to  him,  in  preciaely  the  same  vnv. 
Tbe  whole  thMtr  b  ondomrtedly  a  very  fdanattiw 
one ;  but  the  dimetiltiee  with  which  it  is  encumbered 
are  so  nomerous,  that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  yield  an 
assent  to  dte  more  ratieoal  view  taken  by  Miiller  of 
this  interesting  but  difficult  subject.  (Consult  Nie- 
hiAr,  ilom.  Hut.,  ToL  l,p.  8S,  seee.,  and  89,  ed.  S,  p. 
38  and  108,  ed.  8.— Hist  s/J^oflu,  p.  78,  Ubr.  Ut 

Domettic  Jf/oaun,  Nalumal  Charaeter,  4^.,  of  Uu 
BtruTiant. 

It  is  not  BO  easy  task  to  paint  tbe  domestic  manners 
and  national  character  of  a  people  who  have  tnnsmit- 
ted  no  living!  iuMge  of  themselves  to  posterity  in  Hte- 
nry  compositions.  The  besis  of  the  national  prosMqp- 
i^  of  the  Etrniians  waa  agriealtuie,  to  which  IMi 
soil  and  climate  viere  well  adapted,  and  which  has  at 
waj*  floartdiid  is  Tnseady,  man  the  baneficonee  ol 
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BMsre  baa  not  bean  coantenetod  nugoTonuMttt 
ud  •braid  legislalioa.  But  £tntm  wu  not,  lik* 
OaBVwnisialudortponUiiMniafflnUity;  thttndartij 
end  iagematj  of  nwn  ww*  nqnmd  to  id^enlttrttiMi 
to  the  Tuion  qoalittw  of  tha  Undiand  toeuibtba  in- 
oDdatiom  of  Uw  Po  in  tha  piefiiwos  <»  the  Adiialic. 
Their  primitive  maiiiwn  wm  Hropl* ;  tbe  diataff  of 
Tamquii  waa  long  pnaerrad  in  the  temple  (rf  Sanana 
at  Rome ;  and  a  paiaaga  of  JoTeoal  <6,  aaana  lo 
fanpllf t  iIhU  id  domartie  induatij  and  wtua  th«  ma 
%  ckiae  laaamhlate  batwaan  Uw  Tuacaa  and  tba  Ro- 
Man  natinia  in  apHy  tunat.  Tbair  aztaaaiTa  con- 
qoaatat  and  bold  «id  akilfal  ntngatiOD,  are  a  aafficimt 
(H«of  of  tbe  energy  of  titei^  aatimial  ebaraet«r.  But 
when  comnioice  ud  eonqoeata  in  Soulbma  Italy  had 
(daced  in  Uwr  laacb  tbe  meana  of  indobnoee,  thay 
■eiud  upon  tbem  with  Ibe  avidity  of  a  haU-baibaioiia 
people  i  and  luziuy.  inataad  of  baing  tbe  baodaaid  of 
lafioement  and  elegance,  miniatered  to  vain  aplendonr 
and  ae&auil  TDluptaoaaneaa.  Diodoiut  (A,  40)  de- 
aciibea,  from  Posidoiuiw,  tbair  Ublea  loaded  twice  a 
day  (which,  to  abatemv>aa  Graeka,  leemad  tbe  exeeaa 
of  gluttony),  their  embroidered  dripatiea,  their  drink-' 
iB0>Te»aela  of  gold  and  ailTor,  and  tneii  hosta  of  alares. 
Auenvua  ^voa  much  darker  abades  to  bia  pictnie  of 
the  cMmfrtioo  of  nunnaia  pwdaeed  by  wealtk  Mqiaod* 
ed  wholly  in  the  gmtificatioa  of  tha  aeoaet.  That  tha 
OHtbeta  nffinguiM  and  oteaiit,  which  dM  Homana  ap- 
pMd  to  the  Etruaeana,  were  not  whidiy  aaggeeted  by 
iiali<wal  malice,  ia  flTident  from  the  recumbent  fignrea 
on  the  covera  of  tbe  sarcophagi.  From  tbe  Etraacana 
the  RofiBoa  borrowed  their  combaU  of  gladiatois.  It 
ihoBld  aaem,  bowanrt  thai  tbe  hooiUe  piaetice  trf  in* 
trodneing  than  at  baoqiiMa  belonged  chidly  to  tha 
Etniriana  of  Ounpania,  and  eepeciuly  to  Capua ;  tbe 
item  of  ^1  the  vicea  which  apnng  from  loxuiy,  neither 
'  aoftenad  by  btunanity  nor  refined  by  taate.  Of  the 
Etrurian  muaic  we  have  apoken  in  montiooii^  Uie 
of  their  Indian  origiiL  It  waa  almost  the  only 
of  ait  in  which  iaTeBtian  ia  attribatad  to  than 
gylhe  aneienta;  and  evaohaiotba  invaatioB  lalatad 
My  to  the  inMnment ;  we  read  of  no  moti  aaoibod 
la  them.  Ilieir  celebrity,  both  in  thia  and  tha  plaatte 
uty  waa  owing,  in  a  great  meaaoia,  to  Uieir  bei^tbe 
Boighboun  of  a  peojde  wboee  geniiM  was  so  decidedly 
averse  from  both  aa  thatof  the  Romana ;  who,  till  tbay 
became  acqoaintod  with  the  Orodta,  derived  all  tM 
decorative  part  of  thaic  natam  ^  poUie  and  piiraio 
life  from  the  Etniriana.  We  ha*a  no  Ustorioal  raaans 
of  detonnining  whether  tbe  Etrariana  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks  thur  aocceaeive  impiovamants  in  ■cnlptore 
and  ststoaiy,  or  proceeded  in  an  independent  track : 
the  fact  which  we  shall  have  to  produce  raspactmg 
tbeir  atpbaUat,  rendera  A»  foana  aoppoaition  more 
probable.  If  thia  commonication  ezialad,  it  was  only 
loaeKtaiapt^t:  theTieoans^leinartahi^bote 
a  xeoeHManoo  to  that  of  Emt,  ud  their  moat  putset 
works  bad  that  rigidity,  ana  want  of  varied  and  living 
ezpreasion,  which  cbaracteiiiod  Grecian  sanlptore  be- 
fore I^tidias  bad  fired  his  imsgiBstionwidi  Honer'sde* 
seripUon  of  Jupiter  and  Hmerva,  or  IWitales  bad 
imbodied  in  muble  hie  viaioB  of  Queen  of  Beanly. 
[a  all  that  dapartnant  of  att,  or  tbe  contrary,  in  which 
lioohsnism  witboot  mind  may  attain  perfectioD,  the 
Etniriane  were  tittle  iafetiot  to  tbe  Orewadteaualvea. 
An  Athenian  poet  (ap.  Athen.,  I,  38)  celebrated  tbeir 
works  in  metal  as  tbe  best  of  tbeir  kind ;  alluding 
-jrobsbly  to  their  drinkin^-vesiels  and  lamps,  candelabra 
tnd  tripods.  Tba  religion  of  tbe  Greeks  lent  a  pew- 
vfnlaidiapnfoetingUMplaatiaBit;  that  of  tha  Etra- 
itane,  aa  fiu  aa  it  vraa  peeoUar  to  them,  had  nothing  to 
iapragatte  tha  native  &ncy  of  the  artist,  or  to  exalt 
Us  eoocsfitioiM  to  aid>liBU^.  They  appear  to  have 
held  an  opinion,  which  we  find  both  in  the  Nntbem 
and  Hioda  theology,  that  tbe  goda  tbemselvea  wei« 
lio  tha  aystam  ver  which  they  pienMt  tha  aSpcta 


of  a  power  czeilad  oidy  at  long  iidamb  in  the  jtm 
dnction  of  beings  and  abaoriung  into  itaelf  all  that  il 
had  piodaeod,  to  eraalo  again.  TIm  i^mbalBaf  this 
power  trm  ^  DU  i— fnfi  of  Etmian  ^Htan 
whoae  namee  wen  nnknowo,  and  irfao  won  not  & 
jecu  of  popular  woiahip;  of  tbem  ivfiim  faimMtf 
asked  eooDsal  i  Uie  Dtt  ConsaiiiM,  twdve  m  aomlMiv 
six  of  either  aex,  pioaided  over  tbe  eairting  order  of 
thinga,  and  lecotved  homage  and  riacrifice.  Tbeir  in* 
tamntian  hi  bmnan  aAin  was  chiefly  manifested  in 
o»ena  <rfimpiading  evil,  to  be  averted  t^y  gloomy,  and 
o&ai  emel  expiations.  If  mamlallj  mmj  bavo  gaiaal 
eometfaing  by  the  Etmian  lali^ioa'a  having  fnmialnd 
noilung  anawering  to  tbe  qxntive,  bat  beenlions  my- 
tbology  of  the  Qreds,  poetry  and  art  nodoobtediy  aofr 
fend.  Tbe  same  want  of  lively  and  cbeeiial  imagina- 
tion chaxacterixed  their  doctrine  of  the  immortal^  of 
tbe  son):  their  enbtemnesn  worid  was  a  Taxtaraa 
witboot  an  EWafatm.  Mowbaia  was  enpantittaa 
doced  ao  completely  to  ayatem.  The  legiena  of  thf 
baarena  were  oividM  and  aubdivided  acemding  to  tha 
Etrarian  diaefpline,  that  every  portent  mi^t  have  ita 
accurate  intaipretatioo ;  tbe  phenomena  m  the  atw>- 
qihere,  eapeciiuly  thunder  and  limning,  were  observodi 
and  claaaad  with  a  minobeneae  which  might  bava  fn^ 
niahad  tha  rodimanta  of  •  aeieacak  had  uo  obaemn 
been  i^ulost^dtera  instead  of  priaits ;  bnt  which,  in 
fact,  (my  augmented  the  anbaemence  of  the  mdtiloda 
to  thoeo  who  claimed  tbe  eacloaive  knowledge  of  tbe 
methode  by  which  tbe  gods  might  be  piopitiaiad.  h 
ia  nmieeeaaary  to  say  that  {diiloaophy,  in  the  Grecian 
sense  of  Uia  woid,  Aae  specalttioD  on  man,  natnic,  and 
providenea,  combining  its  results  into  a  system,  wit 
naknown  hi  Etnnia.  Some  praetieal  knowledge  vt 
tbe  lawe  of  nature  cannot  be  oraied  to  a  people  who 
executed  such  works  in  aiehitactare  and  bymwHes 
SB  tha  Etmscaos ;  bnt  we  are  not  swaia  that  the  dia^ 
covery  or  demonatiatioo  of  a  single  scientiSc  tnitii  can 
be  olaimod  for  tbem.  Tbe  mm  of  the  Etrarian 
govennnent,  in  wUeh  the  aame  nder  ware  both  azi»> 
toeiaey  and  priesthood,  effisctnidly  prevented  tha  mind 
of  tha  nation  lirom  expending  itself  in  ita  natnra] 
newth.  To  the  LuamoneM,  an  hereditary  nobilitv, 
Tagea  revealed  the  religious  usages  irtiich  the  people 
ware  to  observe ;  and  they  kept  to  tbemselvea  ^ 
knowledge  of  thia  system,  witfa  tbe  pown  of  applying 
it  aa  they  thought  best  for  perpetnatn^  their  own  mo- 
nopoly. In  their  civil  oapaeity,  tha  Locomwiea  fiant* 
ed  theraUDgbodyinaUtbaemeaafEtmia.  !n  cai^ 
lier  timee  wa  laad  of  kings,  not  of  tbe  vriwla  coontiy* 
hot  of  separate  states,  wboee  power,  no  doubt,  was 
greatly  nairowEd  by  tbat  of  the  aristocracy ;  but  they 
dieappear  after  a  time  ^tt^tber,  as  from  the  GracisB 
and  Roman  history ;  while  no  body  correapondiiig  lo 
the  pleia  siose  to  repreeent  tbe  popolar  clement  of 
the  coDStitotton.  It  is  difficnlt  to  fix  tha  exact  lal^ 
tion  of  the  great  body  of  tbe  raUiw  casta.  Mtilar  in- 
clines to  the  i^Mnion,  that  tbe  cultivators  af  tha  sad 
wme  chiafif  bondamen  to  the  land-owners,  as  tite  Pa> 
nests  in  Thesasly,  and  the  Hdots  in  Sparta,  flat 
sBch  a  class  existed  in  Etroria  is  ceruin ;  that  it  in- 
cludes ao  Itrgt  a  proportion  of  tbe  peo^  is  not  prs^ 
able ;  and  tlw  only  aignment  adduced  ia  aammt  t4  ft 
is  the  very  donbtfnl  asaamplioa  that  the  dfaMs  at 
Rome  were  bondsmen  of  the  patrieiana.  Uaqaeetion 
ably  the  Etrurian  aristocracy  kept  tbe  lower  oideia  in 
political  anbjeetion,  and  tbe  nation  vras  thns  prevtated 
from  rising  to  that  eminence  to  which  it  might  bava 
attained ;  but  its  general  ]Hoapwity  is  a  proof  that 
govammont  waa  not  qpiannieaUy  exercisad.  Ths 
spirit  of  demonaey  appears  not  even  to  have  atirred, 
so  as  to  awaken  me  fears  of  die  mling  caste,  and  Issd 
them  to  severity.  Tbe  insurreetioiis  of  which  we  rsad 
are  especially  atlribnted  to  tbe  sUvca.  Etruriawsa 
fertUe  in  cont,  especially  in  tpelt,  tbe  /«r  or  «f 
the  Roiaana ;  of  wUeh  die  ineal  finniahed  tha  path 
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*ttmi  It  aa  Ibe  sneuBt  food  of  Uw  inbabituita  of  all 
dii*  part  of  Italy ;  uid  unealtnie  foRDod  the  moat 
hononfafale  oecnpalion.  Tha  boB-miiM  itf  lln,  Dbw- 
Bba,  and  oUwia  on  the  mahilaad  Etrnria  etmnaeted 
•mA  tKem,  fbrniriied  a  richer  mxpfAy,  and  of  a  pant 
^pnK»r  than  any  other  in  the  ancient  worid ;  the  aame 
mUtmI  produced  Aa  copper  for  their  coinage,  and  tot 
iMr  in&M  in  teasa. 

Wari»  of  Art^  AiUiqiiitie»t       of  the  Etrvrians. 

EDoarii  nMBbu  of  Etnaean  ait  to  joatif;  what  an- 
ciant  aatbora  have  oaid  of  the  popa]atM»,  wealth,  and 
iaary  of  thia  poopla.  The  walla  of  their  cttiea  rare^ 
eAiUi  that  oigaDatc  apsciea  of  diko-bnilding  which  bai 
beam  csUad  Uie  Oyciopean  aicbitaetnn,  and  wUch  is 
found  in  Aaia  Minsc,  in  ^  Pdopcnuteasa,  and  the  re* 
aaaiM  «(  ttw  aaeiant  tewm  of  LttiaBt  and  Samnium. 
MieaK  conaidaia  tto  waUaof  Ceaaaa  the  only  speciBwn 
ta  Etraci*  of  the  Cydopaan  maaner ;  bat  if  the  cri- 
4inoa  be  the  vae  of  pomooai  maaaea  of  atone  without 
aanent.  inatead  of  panmopipadal,  the  plate  (pi.  12) 
which  be  bae  given  of  tha  gate  and  wall  of  Signinm 
(Segni)  riMiwa  that  U  partafcaa  of  the  chanetet  of  this 
iMB.  Bnti  in  g—awi,  tbejr  built  their  walls,  as  may 
tm  seen  at  VoUana,  Popolonk^  and  Rnselle,  of  vast 
Uodia  of  potaUdopipedal  tma,  which  their  own  weight 
Ktainad  in  thek  piscee,  witboot  the  osa  of  mortars 
Hie  gafea  of  Segni,  before  mentioiied^  showa  aoBieUiing 
•f  iSa»  ewliaat  attempt  at  oonatmeting  an  arch,  by 
the  gradual  appnndmatioa  of  the  stooM  which  foim 
the  sidea.  Etrnria  does  not  ezUfait  any  specimens 
•f  the  Hode  tA  building  piaetieed  in  Ibe  tisaaoriee  of 
Atrvoa  and  liinyas^  in  which  the  walla  of  a  circular 
baUdn^  conmge  ao  as  to  meet  at  (he  top  in  the  firm 
of  a  beehirs.  A  leoent  traveUer^  Hamiota,  haa 
discovered  aeraral  of  this  kind  in  the  island  of  Sar- 
rifaia.  We  an  indebted  for  by  far  the  moat  nomsrous 
of  oar  Etiwean  antiquities  to  the  care  with  which 
ftofia  provided  thsnsalvea  with  datable  fdaccs  cf 
MpB|NM»  and  their  eoatOBtrfiBtamng  with  the  body 
maom  artidos  of  metal  and  of  clay.  To  the  opening 
of  dte  kjrpagem  of  Voltena,  we  owe  the  revival  of  this 
faranch  of  antiquarian  lore.  Some  of  these  xepoiit<»iM 
belonged  to  aneieot  towns,  whose  existence  might  have 
been  nnknown  bat  for  Uie  necropolis  which  mariu 
their  vicini^.  Ingbtiami  has  given  an  interesting  ac- 
eoBBt  (<8ir.  4)  of  two  of  Ibeaa;  mm  Oastdlaeciot 
notfarfaMaViterbOi  tbe  other  atOrcbia,  aboot  fbnv- 
teea  nileato  tbesoathweat  <tf  that'city.  Castellaccio 
was  (be  CutcUnm  Axiom  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  bis 
onlioD  for  Cacina  <c.  7),  the  site  of  which  Clavetiua 
declared  to  be  imknown.  The  traces  of  the  vralla 
IheoMalTM  are  veiy  vMbie  in  the  large  oblong  blocks 
of  paperino  joinad  vriUioat  UBMnt,  and  eonraz  ont> 
wan,  in  dw  nsoat  stylo  of  the  oU  Etmsean  fiutifiea- 
tians.  "nie  steep  baua  of  the  stream,  being  composed 
af  a  tnfo  easily  wfoogfat,  have  been  hewn  oat  for 
aaariy  a  mile  into  gnMo-sepulcbres,  the  face  of  the 
lack  being  cot  into  iba  lepreeentattcm  of  a  doomay, 
nhila  the  real  entrance  to  the  hypogeom  ia  below,  and 
dssad  wkb  hrsa  etOBSa.  Eiamples  of  this  kind  of 
sHaJthio  are  Rxmd  in  Persia,  in  Palestine,  and  in 
Aaia  Minn  (IVc^'a  Jfemmre,  vol.  1,  p.  331; 
v«L  tl,  p.  906.  534} ;  bnt  in  these  the  entrance  is  by 
As  acwptnred  pmtal,  wlucb  in  the  Etrariao  sepn^ 
dne  asfved  on^  as  an  ornament.  The  architecture 
e(  Aese  tomba  is  evidendy  (tf  an  age  when  the  Greek 
embeUshmenta  had  become  known  in  Etrnria;  but 
the  sboctoeaa  of  the  piUara,  the  length  of  the  intet- 
eelomniaiioD,  and  tho  haaviniaa  vt  Uw  apper  parte, 
terse  very  well  with  the  eharactw  wfakh  Vitnivina 
[i,  9)  gives  to  the  Tnscau  bmldiiwa.  tfonco,  bari- 
opial*  «(  iMMtfw  «f  iaM."  AatimoBa  notuMred 
a  single  pnblie  edifice  of  the  Etmrians,  it  is  only  by 
meaaa  of  their  aepalebres,  or  the  repr«aentations  of 
their  bofldiogs  m  paiatinga  and  bas-reliefs,  that  we  can 


jndgo  v^t their amhitectorereelly  was;  abdevenhaia 
we  find  very  few  trsces  of  it.  {M^Ur,  Etnulcarf 
vol.  3,  p.  M.)  It  is  nearly  allied  to  tbs  Doric,  and  not 
(xopeily  a  d^tinet  order ;  whether  so  allied  in  conse- 
quence of  the  affinity  of  the  Etrurians  and  Greeks,  oi 
borrowed  by  the  fonnar,  and  varied  to  adapt  it  to  erli&cea 
of  wood,  as  theirs  commonly  were,  appears  donbtfoL 
Within  these  sepalchial  chambers  were  disposed  cin- 
eianr  uns  of  atone,  sometimes  ranged  around  the  sidai 
oalooground;  aomatimoantanamnhitbe^ofat^; 
and  aooetimea  in  niches,  like  the  Roman  oolumbaiia. 
Instances  of  bodies  intan«d  withoiit  burning  are  very 
rare.  The  ems  themselves  are  commonly  of  tufo  oi 
alabaster,  and  of  an  oblong  form,  about  two  feet  in 
lenf^  and  of  the  samp  beighi,  including  the  cover,  on 
which  the  recumbent  figure  of  the  deceased  is  tflea 
carved.  In  the  sepulchres  of  Volterra,  nma  of  baked 
earth  are  very  rare^  stone  being  there  abundant;  in 
tboee  of  Cbusium  and  Mootepi3ciano  they  are  com- 
mon. The  urns  of  baked  clay  were  meant  lo  contain 
asliea,  and  most  not  be  confounded  with  the  JUlil$ 
vases  which  are  very  commonly  found  in  the  Etrurian 
aepnlehies.  As  tb^  were  first  discovered  in  Etruria, 
the  name  of  Etmacan  waa  given  to  them,  and  eontin- 
ned  to  be  need  after  it  waa  known  that  they  were  found 
more  abundantly  in  the  seputobres  of  Magna  Grecta, 
and  even  in  Attica  and  Uw  ialands  of  the  .£gean. 
That  the  cnatom  of  depoaiting  them  in  sepulchres,  for 
whatever  purpose,  waa  oommon  to  Etruria  and  to  the 
sooth  of  Italy;,  is  certain :  bnt  there  is  no  reason  lo 
snpqwse  that  it  originated  in  Etruria,  or  that  those 
mich  are  found  in  Campanisa  or  Sicilian  sepulchita 
ere  of  Etnuiaa  muufostaia.  On  the  ctmtruy,  it  k 
probable  that  thoee  foond  in  Etracia  are  the  {voductior 
of  Greek  artists ;  their  subject,  theur  style  of  painting 
and  design,  are  completely  Greek;  and  Uwugh  tlie 
Etmscana  have  inscrioed  every  other  work  of  art  with 
their  own  aharacters,  no  painted  vase  has  yet  been 
foand  with  any  other  than  a  Greek  inscription.  Tba 
siarie  eiceirtioo  found  onAaUv  at  ToUena,  and  man- 
tioMd  by  In^iirami  (Ser.  9,  Toi.  05,  IT.  8),  is  Gieak 
both  in  ita  etyle  and  its  wosda.  The  ancienta  f»- 
qw:)tly  ealehiKta  the  pottery  of  Ibe  Etniriana,  but  do 
not  attiibota  lo  them  any  particular  akiU  in  painting 
them.  Tba  vases  of  Anetium,  so  frequently  men- 
tioMd  ia  the  claaaiea,  are  «t  ^ite  a  diSeient  kind 
from  tbaao  iami  in  aepalehna ;  fiagmenta  of  thaa 
abound  in  the  neigbboorbood  of  Arena,  and  Ingfaira- 
mt  has  engraved  boom  of  them.  They  at*  of  very 
fine  clay,  of  a  bright  rod  colonr,  and  with  figuiea  in 
relief,  oHtdelled  after  Greek  pattenis  probably,  Mm 
with  Latin  inecriptions.  Statues  of  the  gods  in  clay, 
of  Tuscan  fabric,  were  the  chief  oraaiaenta  of  the  Ro- 
man temples  in  ibe  etriiest  timea.  (Jim.,  11, 115.) 
Eivory  cdkcttMi  of  aaliqoities  containa  apecimans  ot 
what  are  called  Etruscan  poferA,  very  generally  fboni 
with  the  urns  and  vases  tn  the  sepulchral  chsmbera. 
They  are  siiallow  disks  of  brass,  frequently  witlwnt 
any  cooeavi^.  bat  bordered  by  a  rim  slightly  raised, 
and  having  a  handle  of  the  same  mMal.  On  tbe  disk 
are  genemly  ensraved  scenes  of  mythological  and  b^ 
rue  history,  with  legends  in  the  heroic  character  ;  a 
eireomstance  which  has  rendered  kh^m  peculiarly  im- 
potant  to  tba  antiqaary  for  ooaqwing  the  Elrusoan 
mythology  with  the  Greek.  It  seems  singular  that 
the  name  of  patera  should  ever  luve  been  applied  to 
them ;  far  from  being  suitable  for  driidting-veseols, 
they  could  not  even  bold  the  smsU  quanti^  of  wino 
iteceseary  for  a  libation ;  and,  wherever  a  libation  ia 
wyweotad  on  aneieDt  mmumenta,  it  la  perfonaad 
with  a  vesanl,  eoapantively  shallow,  iadMd,  as  its 
name  implies,  bat  very  diAreot  from  an  Ettuscan  pa- 
tera, and  alwaya  without  a  handlet  except  in  some  ni>. 
skilful  reslorationa.  Inabiranu,  who  oss  puUished 
two  sates  of  these  antiquities,  conter.dB  at  great  lengtl: 
miost  the  common  Dsnte,  and  calls  ibsm  ipecckx  sm» 
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iti.  Ilut  thef  were  ret%  nurrari  we  hftV«  little 
AonM ;  Inghirimi  euilj  (mim  a  mystictl  atetoing  for 
ererfthtag  belonging  to  them.  Tbe  metal  ef  which 
tbey  are  iiiTambly  eompoeed,  bne>,  elludee  to  the  fir- 
nunatDt,  coneeiTM  bj  Um  iiwientt  to  be  a  x^'^f^'^^C 
in, " Bpread  eat  like  a  molten  minor"  (/oA»xzni.,  IS) ; 
their  circular  form  to  the  perfection  of  which  thia  fig- 
vre  is  an  emblem.  '  If  they  had  happened  to  be  OTai, 
fcs  ttanld  Btill  have  been  at  no  loas,  for  he  ezplaine  the 
■Millf  elliptical  forms  of  the  fictile  raeea  as  allndtng 

r  that  deterioration  of  its  nature  which  the  aoul  qd- 
deigoea  when  it  enters  into  onion  with  the  body.  As 
many  articles  of  female  mmainent  have  been  found  in 
eepiudires — fibu^,  haii^bodldiu,  coUare,  biaeelete — 
it  is  an  obrtona  conjectore,  tint  the  mimna  were  « 
real  part  of  the  toilet  of  the  deceased,  ewMgned  to  the 
Mme  gnwe  with  her ;  on  the  principle  that  what  waa 
moat  used  and  Talned  in  life  eboatd  be  the  eompenion 
in  death.  Yet  to  this  supposition  it  is  ui  objection, 
that  the  slight  conveiiiy  woich  eome  of  them  nhve  is 
OB  the  potined  aide,  a  eircumatanee  which,  aa  it  wonW 
interfere  with  their  Dse  aa  real  mirrors,  soggesu  that 
diey  may  hen  been  emblematieal  ot  dw  auetdotal  of- 
fice bwne  by  the  female  with  whom  they  won  intemd. 

Btninm  Lnguagt  and  LUtratun. 
The  literatnre  of  the  Etmiiana  pmaenta  the  sii^o- 
lar  phenomenon  of  an  alphabet  perfectly  deciphend, 
■longwithalangaagaeoiii|lrteW  uDintelltgU^  Soeh 
ft  combination  ia  SO  strange,  that  we  find  more  than 
one  writer  alleging  that  the  laagDage  is  Greek,  aad  ap- 
pealing  in  nroof  to  the  alphabet,  withoot  anapecting 
the  want  of  comietion  between  premioea  and  conelo- 
oiene.  Wh«i  the  Eogi^ine  t^Me  wen  diecovered  in 
1444,  tb^  wen  aoi^Med  to  bo  in  the  Egrptian  char- 
eetec ;  Reinesiaa  mapeetad  Ihem  to  bo  Pmie ;  and, 
IhoD^  they  gradually  acqnired  the  name  of  Etmsean, 
the  real  force  of  the  letters  waa  not  diseoYaied  till 
1783,  when  Bonrgaet  aaeertained  it  by  eomparing  the 
two  ubles  which  are  in  the  Latin  character  with  one 
U  the  Etroscan,  which  he  had  b^ipily  divined  to  be 
nearly  eonivalent  ia  eome.  Gori,  a  few  yoan  later, 
poUMiea  hb  dphabet,  iriiieh,  in  all  imponant  pointa, 
has  been  confirmed  by  snbeeqaent  inqnirios ;  thegreat 
im|«oTement  made  in  it  by  Lanci  was,  that  be  detect- 
ed a  £  in  the  letter  1^  whieb  till  then  had  been  taken 
for  an  m.  The  principles  of  Greek  paleography  have 
been  I^y  eat^iished,  on  •  men  sobd  bMia  than  bo- 
lbn»by  Bockh;  aad  by  the  holp  of  Iheao  and  dio  k- 
boon  of  faia  prodecoewirB,  MBUer  haa  arrircd  at  the 
conolosion,  tl»t  the  Etrasean  ^phabet  haa  not  been 
dmved  immediately  from  the  Fhauucians,  bat  from 
the  Greeka.  Very  few  forms  occnr  in  it  which  are 
not  foand  in  the  early  Greek  inscriptiona  :  white,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  does  not  contain  aome  of  those  which 
the  Ore^  ntained  a  consideiable  time  after  they  re- 
Mived  them  from  the  Phonicians;  and,  again,  the 
EtnuMtis  have  some  letters  which  the  Qrewa  added 
to  their  nicBnician  alphabet.  Other  Etmaean  tetters 
hare  never  ^et  been  found  in  any  Greek  inaetiption, 
eo  diat  it  is  imposaible  to  point  oat  any  specific  age  w 
form  of  die  Greek  aipliabet  which  the  Etrvacana  may 
be  sapposed  to  have  adopted  once  for  all.   "jE^  Fhry- 

r'  in  inacriirtifmfiTom  tlw  toffibof  Midss  (We/peb,  vol. 
p.  SOT)  iMara  no  eloaer  nsemUaneo  to  the  Etmsean 
thui  other  venr  old  Greek  inacnptiona :  in  Ao  Ouiaa 
inscription  p.  630)  then  an  many  lettMs  which 
differ  from  the  Etruscan.  The  letters  B,  V,  A  do  not 
wppear  to  have  had  any  correspoodtng  sounds  in  the 
Etruscan  Isngnage,  and  the  first  and  last  never  occnr. 
r  M  found  in  the  form  C,  in  irikieh  it  anMora  on  the 
CUM  erf  Magna  Gnaeia.  Hie  diganraaFoecoia  both 
in  thia  fonn  and  in  that  of  3,  which  ia  foand  ra  Greek 
inaeriptions  and  on  coins ;  they  had  also  for  the  same 
Boooa  the  character  8,  for  iriiich  a  circular  squara  with 
HOaMng  linea  ia  tAua  need,  aa  b  the  otdeat  Greek  ia- 


mnf/aanm.   It  ia  nnarinUe  that  the  Etrasean  F,  im 
fiantt  namee.  alw^a  answers  to  the  Latin  V,  ae  Fipi 
to  Vibias,  Felethii  to  Virfatarr*,  Menaife  to  Uiaeava  ; 
wbanea  Mullv  (vol.  3,  p.  800)  tskes  occasion  to 
pate  the  ofttnion  of  Biahop  Maieh,  that  the  Latin  F  np- 
roeented  the  digamma,  otMervins  that  it  ia  only  bofaao 
R  that  the  digamma  beeomes  F.   The  same  rhnrnji 
ter  waa  also  osed  for  H  and  Th.  60  that  then  is  nine 
in  feet  to  liave  beta  one  letter  for  the  labial,  rtnnral. 
and  guttural  aspirate.   Hw  vowel  O  appetm  to  btvo 
been  nnknown  to  die  Toacan  langoage ;  for  Q  tlMrr 
oeed«t^andc/.   Of  the  Greek  faniu  V  ant  Y.  vrUeh 
both  occur  on  eatfy  mooamaata,  they  have  dde^  vaal 
the  (btmer,  but  not  enlnsivriy.  For  X  Ih^  Imn  tl« 
ferm  which  is  frequent  in  Bmotian  inectnitiaiiH,  tamtm- 
Ming  an  inTerted  anchor ;  fer     a  dooMe  craaa  ;  "t, 
Z,  ud  tlie  hw^  vowels  H  and  0,  an  nnknown  to  tbmr 
dphabot.    With  very  few  excepticme,  their  writing  ia 
from  right  to  left ;  and  aa  this  mode  bad  been  deput- 
ed from  by  the  Gneka  in  their  earliest  extant  toaei^ 
tioDs,  wbeb  maxipariiapi^  aaeand  to  dm  fatiath  Oljras- 
piad  (6M  B.CX  it  aaama  naaonabla  to  admit  that  Am 
introduction  of  writing  into  Etraria  waa  sooMthing  ear^ 
tier.    Demaratoa,  who  is  eaid  to  have  tmngbt  both 
painting  and  letters  from  Corinth,  if  really  moUed  hw 
Cypeelns,  most  have  lived  about  the  thirtieth  ffh  iniiisif 
A  mon  recent  chaiaeter.  which  ia  eolUMi^  foand  ia 
eepokhfri  inmkilbna,  aaaowio  havo  bean  nAndoead 
abont  the  end  of  the  niid  oanbny  after  lha  baildiag  of 
Rome ;  at  which  time,  aecording  to  Mtiller  {woL  %  p. 
301),  the  Lathi  df^bet  was  abo  formed ;  bat  ftca 
die  Greek,  not  from  the  Etrasean.   Tint  Umbriana 
pear  to  have  adopted  the  Etraaean  alphabrt,  tbongh 
their  langnage  waa  essentially  different,  and  oaim  M- 
aemUing  the  Oeean  than  the  Latin.   The  Omcta  et- 
aloe  appeare  to  have  been  bwiowed  ftoH  Am 
n,  not  immedialdy  ham  the  Oioak.   It  in  dil- 
fienlt  to  say  when  the  Etnuean  daraetar  Ml  into  ao- 
tire  disase ;  the  style  of  ornament  on  some  of  the  wna 
on  which  it  is  foond  refers  them  to  the  timea  of  tfao 
Roman  empin.   The  langnage  of  Etnirin  nsver  hav- 
ing been  polished  by  dw  infioeneo  ^  litoiatim  (far  ita 
histories  wen  probiMy  men  dtnmieleai  hkI  ita  tbw>- 
logica]  writings,  titoigies  and  manuals  of  a  gkiomy  ao- 
peretition),  remained  harsh  to  the  ear  and  nneouth  to 
the  eye.   Soch  combinationa  of  letters  aa  ^le,  aranexl, 
thMckiUtkl  {MuBtr,  vol.  S,  p.  388),  can  scarcely  have 
been  pronounced  at  all  withoat  t^  intervention  of  a 
abort  vowel,  after  the  manner  of  the  Oriental  fengna- 
gea.   In  regard  to  Uie  interpraiation  of  the  laopiaga^ 
It  most  be aeknowMged,  that  all  the  laboarndiieh  haa 
hitherto  been  baoiswed  npon  it,  tbongh  vahabln  Im  iu 
collateral  results,  has  bmn  nearly  fmitleea  in  raapoel 
to  ita  direct  objeet   When  Lansi,  ahandontng  dw  kg- 
mer  method  of  Oriental  and  Northern  atymoToBy,  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  Etmsean  from  tlie  Pelaagic 
it  waa  natural  to  expect  a  mora  fevoonblo  isaua :  a 
eloae  afioity,  if  not  idanttty,  of  the  two  Datiene,  waa 
maintafaiad  by  many  of  the  aneiente,  aad  the  a^ihabeta 
wen  visibly  the  same.   For  mai^  jpean  after  tha  u- 
peatance  of  hia  Stggw  H  La^nm  Bmuem  (8  vow. 
9vo,  1789),  hie  expbnations  wwe  generally  acqnieeeod 
in,  and  made  the  baaia  of  other  etymolo^eal  ^wcida- 
tions.    But,  when  time  had  hem  nven  far  frnint- 
tion,  it  could  not  bat  be  poROtvaa  llmt  Ua  modea  ol 
proceedti^  wen  too  ariiittaiT  to  wairant  confidanea ; 
that  he  could  produce  no  endence  of  the  actual  enat- 
ence  of  many  of  the  words  and  forms  which  he  sap- 
posed  to  be  Greek,  in  order  to  identify  them  with  l£s 
Etmsean ;  and  that  other  monuments,  ^iseoverad  einos 
hia  time,  could  not  bo  in  any  way  explained  ^  hia  aya 
tem.  Nieh^te,  in  hia  Roman  hiatory,  avera  that,  among 
all  the  Bliunln  words  of  which  expianatiofta  have  baai 
pretended,  only  t<n,  mil  ril  (*'  etcit  mitet'*))  aoam  la 
have  been  leuiy  explahiad ;  and  of  tbeaa  UiUkr  aa- 
anno  08  (vol.  1,  p.  64),  and  qifianndir  with  goad  na 
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Mn,  tkat  aaU  (<•  Mnm")  ngnifiM,  not  writ,  bat  <eMit. 
|iiUt«x*«  cdtaerratioDB  on  wis  subject  ue  pfiticuliri; 
dMornng  o(  attsotion  at  tbe  pmeot  nwneti^  vAm 
aXawgmt  wpectatioiu  appeu  to  be  eoteitsmed  of 
lh«  cBlaigeiiient  of  onr  kutoriul  knowledge  by  the 
•oontiKNi  of  Uncage*.    "We  midit  give  mneb 
MBpImr  inCanmtioa,  if,  utec  L«nxi*B  iBMood,  we 
in  lbs  moMBiMitiof  the  EtnuoD  lanfiuge  for 
•ouimIb  naembliog  tbe  Greek  cod  Letio ;  and,  pet- 
■□aded  tbat  nmilar  aoooda  muat  have  a  aimilai  mean- 
ing, on<Jeavoured  to  eiF^ain  all  that  could  not  be 
bmgbt  to  agree  by  sn  aibitiary  prostbeais,  epentiie- 
•ia,  nan^oge,  and  ainular  che^i  ezpedienta.  With- 
Mt  faiuung  the  laaowd  ilaliu,  in  lAoae  tina  the 
■oat  emiiiaQt  litacati  had  rvf  eoDfoMd  idaaa  of  tlie 
fomadoD  of  language,  we  may  ntaintain  ihMt  bia  lead- 
ing prineqile,  tSat  aoilon  ia  the  chaiactai  only  of 
eutinted  Wigi"g"*,  and  tbat  tbe  ruder  any  Uu- 
goaga  k,  the  grcMter  liberty  might  be  tdten  in  tbe 
aaa  of  it,  ia  entirriy  falaa.   Thia  may  jutify  «  for 
having       ao  little  ragatd  to  etymcriopea,  which,  aa 
Ihayara  ariritnrj  in  tbaaMetveo,  anppooe  an  ubitniT 
ebuteler  tn  the  langoage  to  which  thqr  are  vpfHea. 
If  we  naa  only  genvine  monomenta,  and  xeqoira  a 
certain  erideDee  for  erery  explanation  of  a  root  or  a 
mmoiatical  fbim,  oar  apparent  knowledge  of  the 
Etiaacan  language  ihiinha  abnoat  to  nolhmg.   It  ia 
not  pnAable  that  tbe  a|^>licatiaB  of  tbe  still  existing 
teaniua  of  the  langoagea  of  the  wtib  and  northwest 
of  Eonne  dwrald  nave  tfaoae  beneficial  reaolta  fin  our 
biowla^ge     the  Ecraacan  which  aoma  ai^iear  to  an- 
ticipate.  The  German*  and  Celta  am  onginally  di- 
rided  irom  tbe  nationa  on  the  Meditettanaan  by  th^ 
bcality  in  a  vaiy  maiked  manner ;  they  onlv  oiadnally 
•ppFoach  Iheso  and  cone  into  colliaion  with  them; 
ud,  even  thoggb  the  langoagea  of  both  taationt  may 
ktlaag  to  that  gmt  iaiu^  whidi,  from  time  immemo- 
da^  Aa  diSoaed  itaelf  thsoi^  Enn^  and  Aaia,  yet 
ktf  have  dMnct  peculiarities,  which  wo  have  no 
Msoa  to  believe  are  found  in  thoee  of  Italy.  Tbe 
^ndameatal  and  indeliUe  chaiacteristic  of  ^e  Celtic 
aognagea  aeema  to  be,  tbat  they  muk  grammatical 
brma  1^  aqiiratioBa  and  otbw  ehangea  of  the  tinfMi 
censaBBBto;  aibiuiiot  piaetlaad  in  any  other  E«ro> 
Mas  bouEMga,  bat  Rpond  m  all  bnocbaaof  the  C^e, 
WeUi,  Comiab,  Galie,  IhA,  and  Bat  Brtton.  Thia 
matataOi^  of  the  eoDaonaota  ia  a  cjicnmatance  which 
mnt  be  perceptible,  even  in  a  amall  number  of  writ- 
lea  lemains,  and  iriUoh  could  not  well  have  escaped 
M  bad  the  Etroacan  been  the  Celtic.   Tbe  IbeHan 
fuuly,  once  widely  diffnaed  on  )im  aboraaof  the  Med- 
lUmaiaan,  may  have  dwelt  m  eloae  viciDity  to  tbe 
Anaeans ;  bat  the  lamaiita  of  ita  language  in  tbe 
Baaqne  an  eoiB|detdy  di^rent  from  thme  of  tbe  rest 
af  Emope,  and  ita  grammar  abows  so  little  affini^  with 
v^t  we  know  of  we  Etroacan  as  to  afibnt  very  riigfit 
soppoft  to  Ae  opinion  of  tbe  affinity  of  the  two  nations. 

may  have  been  the  relation  of  tbe  Tuscan  to  the 
extinct  lugorian,  or  to  tbe  Ullage  of  tboae  Alpine 
tnhaa  whoae  namea  alone  are  pManved  in  htatoiy,  ia 
a  qveatioD  teapecttng  which  we  bare  not  even  a  ^im- 
Mcing  of  knowledge.'*  (JAtOtr,  Shwicr.  voL  1,  p. 
H,  ttqf^Sdinbt$rgh  Rentw,  vol.  60.  p.  BTS-SBS.) 
HiBBBina.    Vid.  lane. 

HiBaAP&Lia,  I.  a  city  of  Syria  near  the  Enphratea, 
■eeth  of  Zewma.  It  derived  iu.  Greek  name  {Holy 
OUg)  horn  ue  ctreomatanee  «f  tbe  Syrian  goddess 
Atngstia  being  worshipped  thm.  By  tbe  Syriana  it 
was  called  Bambyce  or  Mabog.  Widi  the  inUodue- 
tion  of  Cliriatianity,  ita  reputation  «nd  ptoaperily  of 
coDiae  declined.  Conatantioe,  it  ia  true,  made  it  the 
eqiital  of  the  newlv-erectad  province  of  Eupbrateaia; 
but  thia  {Koved  of  little  avail  It  auffered  much  du- 
nag  anbeeqtwt  ninta  fiom  ibe  UKoeda  of  tbe  Per- 
aiaaa.  It  fe  mw  KMifyek  or  BaiMg^  a  daearted 
•hoa^  witb  may  put^  ef  tha  aneiart  mil  aiaadbig. 


CJWnmert;  Gecgr.,  vol.  a,  pt.  I,  p.  lilO.)— IL  -A  cor 
in  the  aouthwestern  angle  of  Phn^ia,  near  tbe  cbnhnae 
of  Lydia,  and  northwest  of  Laowcea.  This  aty  waa 
oeleorated  for  ita  warm  ipiings.  iStrabo,  0X9. — Di» 
Cm»9.,  68,  27.— Pfnw,  fi,  33.)  Tbe  waters  of  Hie^ 
soolis  ware  remarkable  for  their  patrifving  or  atalac 
tital  propotiaa,  and  Chandler  affinna.  thai  a  cltfT  naai 
the  anetent  town  vraa  one  entire  incmatation.  {Trg» 
tit  HI  Atia  Motor,  p.  S87.)  Beaidea  thia  sii^tttu 
proper^,  tbe  waters  of  thia  town  possessed,  in  a  ra> 
manaUe  degree,  that  of  aerving  for  the  puipoaes  oi 
die  dyer.  {Strabo,  630.)  It  ia  now  called  by  tbe 
Turks  Paa^uk-KaUuti,  or  tba  Castle  of  Cotton,  be- 
eanae  the  naigfabonring  rocks  resemble  that  anbatanoa 
in  tWr  whiteneee,  a  colour  jsrodaced  by  tha  atalactital 
iDcnistationB  ab«ady  alloded  to.  {Chandler,  p.  S90. 
— Cramtr'a  Ana  Mmar,  vol.  2,  p.  37,  teq.) 

HiMlcBDa  (gen.  -wn^tt ;  in  Greek  'ItpixoS^,  gen 
-onrro;.)    Vii.  Jericbo. 

Hlnao,  I.  aocceeded  bis  brother  Gelon,  aa  ^rnut 
oc  nder  of  Synuniae,  B.C.  4W.  ^  He  committed  many 
•eta  of  viomee,  eneouiagad  spies,  and  kept  a  merc»- 
naiy  guard  aronnd  his  parson.   He  was  amlritioua  of 
ezteiubg  hie  dominion,  and  bis  atteoqtta  [noved  auc 
ceasfaL   hfttg  the  death  of  Hieron.  prince  of  Agri- 
gentum,  Hicro  defeated  hia  son  Thiwydmis,  who  was 
BOOn  after  expelled  by  hta  eoantrymen.    He  took 
Nans  and  Catena,  and,  having  driven  vmwj  tbe  in- 
habitanu  from  both  towns,  ha  replaced  flkem  by  Syra> 
coaan  and  PriopaoDasian  eohniista.   He  changed  tha 
name  of  Oatana  to  ^tna,  and  he  himself  aasnmed  the 
title  of  jGtnBoa  (AlTvoTef).    Having  jomed  hia  flert 
to  that  of  the  people  of  Conus,  be  succeeded  hi  clear- 
ing tlte  Tyrritenian  Sea  of  the  Etroacan  and  other  pi- 
rates who  infeated  it.   His  chatiota  r^>eatadly  woo 
the  [Oiza  at  tbe  Olyminc  gamea,  and  hu  success  on 
Uiose  occasions  fbrraed  tba  dMme  of  some  of  the  odM 
of  Pindar,  who  was  hia  goest  and  fHend.  ^eehylna, 
Simonidea,  BacehyHdea,  and  Epicbannui  wen  alia 
well  received  at  the  conrt  of  Hiero,  who  waa  fond  tA 
tbe  society  of  learned  men.   Hieio  died  at  Catena, 
B.C.  476,  and  was  succeeded  bv  his  faroUier  Thnsy- 
balus,  who  had  all  hia  fanlia  without  any  of  his  good 
qnalities,  and  waa  at  laat  driven  «w^  by  the  Syiaev- 
eana,  wbo  rattored  the  gevenunent  to  Uie  commcii> 
wealth.   (Bifli.  Sic,  11,  48,  ttqq.)   JE&m  jivee 
Hiero  credit  for  a  much  better  ctuincter  than  Diodo- 
rns ;  probably  because  Uie  latter  part  of  hia  reign, 
aftw  he  Iwd  firmly  eatabliabed  his  antbority,  was  better 
than  the  commencement,   (.f^um,  B,  1.) — If.  The 
second  of  tbe  name,  ami  of  Hieroelea,  a  wealty  cittxeo 
of  Syracuse,  and  a  descendant  of  Gekm,  distinguish- 
ed l^mself  in  early  life  by  hia  brilliant  qualities,  and 
served  with  distinction  also  under  Pyrrfans  in  his  Sip 
ciltan  campaigns.    After  Pyrrima  bad  aaddmily  aban- 
doned Sicily,  tiw  Syracnsans  found  themaelvea  threat- 
ened on  one  side      tbe  Cartbaginiana,  and  on  tbe 
other  by  the  Mamertinea,  a  bend  of  Campanian  mar- 
cenaiiea,  who  had  treaeheionaly  td^an  posseaatoa  of 
Hesaana.   The  SymetMan  boopa.  being  in  want  of  a 
tnsty  leader,  ehoaa  ffiero  by  acetanAtion,  and  tba 
aanate  and  citisena,  aftdr  aome  demur,  ratified  die 
choice,  B.C.  275.    After  various  successful  operationa 
againat  the  Afamertinea,  Hiero  returned  to  Syraeuae, 
wnere,  throu^  tbe  influence  of  Leptinea,  his  father-in- 
law,  a  leading  man  among  the  aristocratic  party,  ha 
was  proclaimed  king,  B.C.  S70.   Shortly  after,  tba 
Mamertinea  at  Masaana  qoamlled  with  the  Caltba- 
niana,  wbo  had  managed  to  introduce  a  garrison  into 
e  citadel,  and  drove  iuem  out,  upon  which  tbe  Cartha- 
giniana  invited  Hiero  to  join  his  ftwees  to  theirs,  in 
wder  to  drive  the  Mamertinea  oat  of  Sicily.  Hiera 
having  asamited,  encamped  under  tbe  walla  <rf  Measana 
on  one  aide,  and  the  Carthaginians  fixed  their  camp 
on  the  other,  vriifle  dwur  aqnadron  ouaided  the  alralk 
TbalIanartiaaa,Bwanwhila,hadappU*dtothaRoBiBB 
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ftr  wikLuee,  eUlming  *  cOnunoD  otvln  w«h  Ihtm, 
M  biiog  flMceaded  frwa  Mm,  eiU«d  UMxmn  m  Mtr 
mttta*  in  the  Oaean  bagm^t  and  Rome  m^nij 
■eiied  this  oppoitanity  of  obtainit^  *  fbotkigiD  Staij. 
The  consnl  Appini  Cloudiu*  muebed  to  Rhegiam, 
tnd,  ha  Tins  contrived  to  paw  the  itnit  in  the  night  on- 
obeerred  By  the  CaithasiniaD  cniiecn,  be  eoiprieed 
Hieio'a  camp,  mated  the  eoMien,  and  obliged  the 
MMieh  himself  to  seek  safety  in  AighL  The  coneol 
Mxt  attadted  the  Caithagtoiau  cnap  wilb  the  nm 
Moceaa,  and  this  was  the  bu^inntt^  of  the  fiist  Pmie 
Wax,  36&  B.C.  In  Hbm  foOowing  year  the  Roneas 
took  Tsuiomeniam  and  Cttana,  end  adTaaced  to  (he 
wiUs  of  Syracuse,  when  Hiero  sued  for  peace,  which 
he  obtained  on  condition  of  paying  100  telenta  of  silTer, 
uid  si^pljing  the  Roman  army  wi^  pfonaions.  He 
punctnally  fuiGlled  hia  engagements,  remaining  faithful 
to  B4MM  daring  the  whole  of  the  war,  sod  by  nia  *ap- 
plies  was  of  great  aerriee  to  the  Rofuo  armies,  eape- 
cieHy  during  the  long  sicsgea  of  Agrigsotein  and  Li)ybiB> 
am.  Hiero  was  included  in  the  peace  between  Home 
and  Carthage,  by  which  bia  territories  were  secured  to 
him,  and  be  remained  in  friendahip  with  both  states. 
He  even  aaaisted  Carthage  st  •  Toiy  critical  moment, 
hf  aeoding  her  si^pliea  of  piorisioM  during  the  war 
mieb  she  had  to  ensiau  agtinK  bar  dHKoauies. 
The  period  of  peace  whidi  d^peed  between  thoMid  of 
the  &Bt  and  ue  hynaing  of  the  aeeond  Pnnie  ware, 
firmn  S41  to  918  KC,  was  moat  gloriona  for  Hieso, 
and  UMMt  prMperoDB  for  Syracuae.  Commerce  snd 
agricaltura  fiooriahed,  and  wealth  and  p^pnlation  in- 
■seised  to  aa  extraordinary  degree.  Hiero  paid  par* 
tiealai  atteDlion  to  the  adminiMialioo  of  the  fiBtneee, 
and  made  wiae  fogidations  for  the  colkction  of  the 
titbe  or  Uz  on  lawC  which  remained  in  force  throngb- 
ent:  Sicily  long  after  hia  time,  and  are  mentioned  with 
mise  ky  Cicero  aa  the  Lex  Hienmiea.  (Cw.  tit 
rir rr.,  S  $t  3.)  Hiero  intredaced  the  custom  of  letting 
dM  tax  to  turn  every  year  by  auction.  He  embel- 
lUed  and  atrso^thoiBd  Sytaense,  aitd  bnilt  targe 
Ai|M,  one  of  wbteb,  if  we  tn  to  trust  the  aeeouat 
psncS  it  by  Athewms  (0,  p.  306),  was  of  most  eztra- 
wt^OKtf  dimoMioas  and  magnificence.  Thia  ahip  be 
sent  as  a  nesent  to  Ptolemy  Hiiladelphus.  Arenim- 
edea  Uvea  under  Hiero'a  reign.  When  the  second 
Punic  war  broke  out,  Hiato  contioaed  true  to  his  Ro> 
man  tlliaoee,  end,  after  the  Traaymwian  defeat,  he 
sent  a  fleet  to  Oatia  with  provisiona  and  other  gifts, 
utd  a  body  of  light  troopa  to  the  aasiatance  of  Rome. 
He  lived  to  see  the  bauls  of  .Canne,  after  which  bia 
eon  Gehm  emtmced  the  part  of  the  Caithagtniana. 
Gelon,  however,  died,  not  without  suspicion  of  vio- 
lenee,  and  Hieio  himsdf,  being  past  ninety  years  of 
age,  ended  bta  daya  soon  aiier  (B.C.  S16),  leaving  the 
crown  to  his  gnndson  Hiomiiymue.  With  Hiero  the 
pumpaAj  ana  independence  of  Syraense  tuy-  be  eaid 
to  have  expired.  (Lni.,  lib.  S8  «(  98.— iW., 
7.~£MyeI.  U*.  Kmmi.,  vol  19,  p.  196.) 

Hnndotxa,  I.  «  rhetorician  of  Alabaoda,  in  Caiia, 
who  Kved  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  before 
the  Chriatien  ere.  He  excelled  in  what  Cicero  termed 
the  Asiatie  atyle  of  eloquence.  {Cic,  dt  Ormt.,  3, 
Sa— JU.,  BnU;  e.  95.)— IL  A  lawyer,  who  wnle  t 
woric  on  veterinury  medicine,  addroased  to  CaasiaDus 
Baasua,  of  which  three  cb^iters  are  preserved  in  the 
■txteenih  book  of  the  "  Gei^Mniiea.*'  (Ftd.  Oeoponi- 
tm.y  -in.  Sumamed  the  gnmmsrian,  for  diatinction' 
■ika  fron  the  diiloaopher  of  the  aame  name,  a  Gredc 
witer  auf^toaeo  to  have  been  contenqioraiy  with  Jue- 
Miiu,  but  of  whom  one  thing  at  least  is  cettain,  Uiat 
be  was  anteritv  to  the  tenth  century.  He  composed, 
■nder  the  title  of  XwiKd^fuc  ("  Travelling  Compan- 
ioa?'),  a  description  of  im  sixty-four  {aovinees  (hat 
fimned  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  of  the  nine  hundred 
end  thirty-fivr  ciiws  situate  in  them.  The  beet  edi- 
ikn  is  that  ui  Weaaeling,  in  the  Itineniia  V*>snun 
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Kern.,  Ami.,  1786.  4tft.-^.  A  new  Platonif;  mbm 
flosrisbed  at  Alexandrea  about  the  middle  of  the  Ma 
eeotmy.  Hehaeleftuse«mmsntMy"0BllieO«li 
en  Venes  of  Pydiagms,"  and  a  tfeatise  **Ba  Pwvi 
detice,  Destiny,  and  Free-will.**  The  mt*  ot  Rie» 
clea  ia  to  show  Ike  agnemeDt  whieb  exists  to  napart 
of  these  doctrines  between  Plsio  and  Aristotle ;  te  le 
fate  the  systaaw  of  Epieuma  and  the  Stoics ;  to  cov 
foond  ihoae  wlM  pretend  to  read  decrees  of  deaUnt 
inlbe  nativitiw  of  m«i,  at  who  believe  Aat  the  ^dater 
mioationa  of  Providence  may  be  mBoeiiecd  by 
chantments  or  mystic  ceremonies;  iboee,  in  fine,  vlw 
have  the  misfortune  to  deny  an  existing  Piwidenee. 
We  have  only  extracts  from  this  httn  wmk  made  by 
Pbotios,  and  an  sbridgentent  by  en  enknown  hand. 
Stobnos  be*  presamd  for  no  soora  fregmonts  f>f  i 
wodc  of  Hieroeles  on  tbo  worship  of  the  gods  (BAt 
■ntf  OtoCf  j^^kt»\  or,  rather,  e  chapter  beknginf  «o 
some  laTge  moik.  wUoh  treated  of  variooa  pomta  •( 
e^ies.  Tlw  sane  Slobaos  hss  preeeiied  fngmeoto 
of  other  nodoettons  of  Hieroclea,  **0n  Jastice,"  **Oii 
the  ConoDct  due  towards  PatenU,"  '•On  Manrisge,** 
■<  On  Fnttemal  Love,"  dte.  There  exista  alar^  on- 
der  the  name  of  Hieroclea,  a  eolleetioB  of  insipid 
Facetia  ('Affrsts),  eootaimng  an  aeeouat  of  the  liAc- 
nlous  aothna  and  aayings  of  boolt-leaniad  wma  mad 
pedants.  In  all  Hkemood,  however,  it  vrae  written 
some  odier  individad  of  the  same  name,  snd  not  1^ 
the  philoeopber. — ^Tbe  beat  edition  of  the  Conmentaiy 
on  ine  Golden  Vmmo,  and  of  the  Fragments,  Ac,  i> 
that  of  Needbam,  I.ond  ,  1709,  8vb.  "Hie  editor, 
however,  has  made  some  nsh  emeodatieoa,  which  di- 
minleb  the  value  of  the  work.  The  edttiOB  of  Peanon, 
Lend.,  1664,  Sve,  is  also  a  very  good  mo.  TIm  boat 
sqiarate  edition  of  the  Gonmraiaiy  ia  that  of  Aditas 
utd  Werrea,  Lemd.,  1749,  8vo,  end  of  die  AcdM^ 
that  of  Schier,  Ltps.,  1760-1768,  8vo.— V.  A  piefeel 
of  Bitbynia,  and  afterward  of  Alexandrea,  who  is  said 
by  Lactantios  to  have  been  the  principel  adviser  of  ^ 
pereecntioii  of  the  Cbristiane  in  the  reign  of  Dioda- 
siao.  lLaelaM  „  hH.  Dhn  6.  9.— Jd ,  ie  MmU  P9r>. 
MIC.,  c.  17.)  He  also  vnote  two  works  agsmst  Chris- 
tianity, entitled  l^y«t  ftXaX^tlic  fipdf  rwr  XpwrtH' 
vo6c  ("  Tmtk-iomg  tomb  to  th*  Ckrittian*"),  in 
which,  Mcordii^  to  LactantiDS,  be  endravoured  to 
shim  that  the  Soripturee  overthrow  thenueWee  by  the 
coDtndictions  with  which  tbey  abonnd.  He  also  re- 
viled Paul,  and  Peter,  and  the  other  diseiplea,  ee  prop- 

rm  of  ftleehood.  He  endeavoured  to  deetror  tbe 
t  of  our  Senoar'e  miracles,  tboogh  he  dia  not 
deny  the  truth  of  them ;  snd  he  aimed  to  afaow,  thai 
like  things,  or  evm  greater,  bad  been  dime  by  ApeDih 
niaaof  Tyana.  (Laetaat.,  hut.  Bh.,  5,  S,  rsf.) 
HtBioNloA  Liz.  Vii.  Hiero  II. 
HiiioirfMtrB,  I.  mndaon  of  Hioo  II.,  luoinrcn  \4 
Syracuse,  aueceeded  him  on  the  Uboim  at  the  ase 
of  fifteen  (B.C.  916).  He  was  left  byUiato  ittt^ 
ths  guardianship  of  aeverat  individaale,  anoi^  wkrga 
wsa  ADdronoms,  his  aunt's  huabaad,  lAO)  eeconded 
by  other  courtiers,  and  with  tfie  view  of  monopolhnn| 
the  confidence  ef  the  young  king,  induced  him  in  all 
his  capricea  and  fblliea.  The  eonrt  ef  Sytaeoae, 
whi^  under  Hiero,  was  oiderly  and  teapaetaUat  eooB 
became  as  profligste  u  it  had  been  nnoer  Um  yoon- 
ger  Sionysius.  Androooms  persnadsd  Hieranyransb 
againat  the  dying  injunctions  of  his  grandfather,  !•  far 
sake  tbe  Rtnnan  alliuwe  for  Uiat  of  Carthage,  and 
messengers  for  that  |>ntpose  vrere  sent  to  Hannibal  is 
Italy,  and  alao  to  the  aenats  of  Carthage,  which  glaAy 
agreed  to  an  alliance  with  Syrsense,  in  order  to  efiiMt 
a  diversion  aminatdw  Romans.  Warbehgat  lea|[A 
declared  by  Rome,  Hieronymus  took  tbe  field  with 
16,000  men ;  but  a  conspiracv  Imike  out  among  tfet 
soidiere,  and  be  waa  muroered'after.a  reign  of  abooi 
thirteen  months.  On  the  news  of  this,  a  populsr 
snteetion  took  plaee  at  Sytacose;  tbe  deu^itm  tai 
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gnad-daiiabtan  of  Bieio  mra  nmnlcnd,  and  rojilty 
WM  abolianed.   But  the  pet^e  were  diatncted  by  fac- 
:toM,  ind  by  Ibe  meicsnuiea  in  their  ptjr,  and  revo* 
.ution  nBcoeedfld  levolation,  until  two  adveoturexe  of 
SjncQNii  «ztiKti«i,  bat  nativee  of  Caitbagft,  wbo 
■ad  baeo  aent  by  Hunibal  to  keep  in  eoantaoance  tbe 
Caitbapnian  part/  in  Sjracuae,  became  poaeeeaed  of 
the  chief  power,  and  ao  provoked  tbe  Roman  com- 
maodei  MarceUua  that  be  laid  si^  to  and  took  Syr- 
aeuae.    {Vid.  Syracnen. — Diod.Sie.,fragm.,  lib.  S6, 
fol.  9.  p.  869.  ei.  Bip.—hm.,  34.  4.— id..  34,  7, 
aaff.>-aL  A  netm  of  Caidia,  in  the  Tbiaehn.Clie^ 
loneaa.   Be  wee  one  of  the  oompeirioiw  of  Aleiandar 
die  Great,  and  after  hta  death  attached  btmaetf  lo  En* 
menea^   Hade  prieoner  in  tbe  battle  in  iriiieb  that 
chieftain  waa  betrayed  by  hia  own  followera,  he  waa 
kiodly  treated  by  Antigoniia,  and  entered  into  hie  ser- 
nce.  Tbia  prince  intiaated  him  with  tbe  gerennneiit 
of  Caalaajiia  end  Pbooieia,  end  ehuged  hhn  with  n 
eqtaditioD.  the  objeet  of  whidi  wee  lo  9mu  npon  tbe 
coanuy  around  tbe  Lake  Aaphaltitaa.   The  expedition 
did  not  iucceed,  owing  to  the  (^>po«ti<Hi  of  the  nei^b- 
boortttg  Anba,  wbo  Bnpported  tbemaelvea  by  Tending 
tbe  biufflen  obtained  fnun  the  lake.   After  the  defeat 
of  Antigmme  at  the  battle  of  Ipans,  and  hia  death, 
HinoayBiia  semained  faiUiful  to  hie  boo  Demetriua. 
At  a  later  period  be  catered  into  the  aerrice  of  Pyr- 
duai  king  of  Epirua,  and  accompanied  him  in  bia  Ital- 
ian campugn.   Ha  aurrived  tbia  prince,  and  attained 
tbe  age  of  104  yeara.   The  principal  work  of  Hieron- 
Tmaa,  and  Ibat  on  which  hia  reputation  wai  founded, 
waa  entitled  'laroptKa  "titOfanifiaTa  ("  Hiatorie  Me- 
moiia").   Id  Uua  production  he  developed  the  move- 
meate  which  fbllewed  the  death  of  Alexander,  tbe  ca- 
bale  and  jodooaiaa  of  the  jxrineipal  effleen,  the  bloody 
wan  to  which  their  ambitioiu  Tiawa  gave  liae,  the  de- 
atnw  joD  of  the  royal  hooae  of  Macedonia,  and  ttie 
Uith  of  the  new  mooarchiea  which  diamembrnd  the 
topire  of  Alexandur.   The  ancienta,  however,  ae. 
coaad  him  of  baTinc  been  influenced  too  much  1^  the 
hailed  he  bore  to  Seleuona,  Caaaander,  Ptolemy,  but 
ibeie  all  to  Lyeimadnia,  by  whoae  orders  Cardia,  hia 
sattte  city,  bad  bean  deataoyed.   Tbey  charge*  bim 
«ho  wi^  pertiality  toward ■  Eomenea,  Antigonua,  utd 
Prnhna.   A  penicnlai  worthy  of  remark,  and  one 
wiucb  latkm  ua  regret  more  eameatly  the  loaa  of  Hie- 
lonynu^s  wotk,  i«,  that  be  ia  the  firat  Gredt  writer 
who  entered  into  any  detaila  on  tbe  wrinn  andaotiqui- 
tiec  of  Rome ;  the  war  of  I^hiu  who  tbe  t^MibUo 
affiudcd  hiobprobably  an  occaaion  for  this.  Diodwoa 
Sicnba  derived  conaiderable  aid  fromlbe  commenta- 
riea  of  Hieronymos,  aa  did  Plutarch  alio  in  hie  life  of 
Eanence.   (ConanU  Recktrctut  nr  Uvie  et  mr  let 
tmtrageM  de  Jtrome  de  Cardie,  far  VA^  Sevm. — 
Jfaai.  de  VAcad.  da  Inter.,  &c.,  toI.  18,  p.  30. — 
Sem,  HiaL  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  304,  teaq.y-m.  A 
peripatetic  pbiloaopher,  bora  in  the  ialana  of  Rhodea, 
lewnde  the  clooe  of  the  third  centuiy  B.C.  Cicero 
miaea  hie  abiUty,  but  double  tbe  propriety  of  hia 
wing  ranked  mider  tbe  peripatetic  sect,  since  be 
fdaeed  the  nonmitm  bemurn  in  freedom  fiom  peinful 
UMtioo.  a  doctrine  belonging  to  tbe  Epicarean  school. 
(Qie.,  de  Fin.,  fi,  5.)— IV.  A  celebrated  father  of  tbe 
ebnicb,  better  known  hy  tbe  En^iafa  form  of  bia  name, 
8l  Jamnae,  and  aeeouoted  tbe  wmi  leaned  of  all  the 
Latk  &then.    He  was  bom  «r  Chriatian  parents, 
A.]>.  3S1,  OD  tbe  cunfinea  of  Pannooia  and  Ihlmatia, 
at  the  town  of  Stridoo  or  Sthdonium.   Hia  father, 
wbo  was  a  man  of  rank  and  property,  sent  him  to 
Rome  fa-  edoeatioD,  where  be  was  placed  under  the 
gnnunarianDoiiatna,  known  foe  biecomnientarles  upon 
ViqQ  and  TeiMie*.   He  bad  nlao  maatera  in  rhetoric, 
(labiew,  and  divinity,  in  vdilch  be  made  a  great  prog- 
reas.   After  traTelling  through  France  ai^  Italy,  be 
^ve  Bp  frieode  and  worldly  parauita  to  aeek  retirement 
» the  East,  and  «T«ntMiUy  itaebed  Jemaalem,  whence 
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he  proceeded  lo  Antioch.  Here  be  endured  a  eeven 
attack  of  illneis,  on  his  recovery  from  which  he  wan  ' 
dered  through  aeveral  towns  and  districts  in  search  of ' 
a  retreat  to  ^  mind,  which  he  found  in  a  frightful  deaerl 
of  Syria,  eearcely  inhabited  by  anything  but  wild  beiate, 
and  a  few  human  heinga  htUe  leas  feneioBa.  Ha 
was  in  bia  thirty-6rat  year  when  he  altered  on  ihis 
life,  in  which  he  spent  four  years,  occupied  in  aa 
intense  study  of  tbe  Scriptures,  until  hie  health  begah 
to  l>e  aflected  by  this  application  and  ascetic  dinci- 
pline.  He  then  repaired  to  Antioch,  where  he  waa 
oidaiDad  a  pie^ter  in  378  by  PaoKnna.  He  aeon 
after  Tiaited  Conatantinople,  in  order  to  avail  bimaelf 
of  tbe  edviee  and  instruction  of  Gregory  Naiianzen ; 
and,  on  bia  retsm,  accompanied  Paulioua  lo  Rome, 
where  hia  merit  and  learning  coon  made  bim  known  to 
Pope  Damaaus,  wbo  appointed  bim  bis  secretary,  and 
also  direcfaK  to  the  nomao  ladiea  who  bad  devoted 
theniadvea  to  a  rdisKnn  lifoi  Daring  hia  reaideDca 
at  Rone  he  lodgef  at  the  boaae  of  a  natron  of  the 
nattte  of  Paula,  a  woman  of  rank  and  fortune,  who  af* 
terward  folhnnd  hini  wiUi  her  daughtera  into  the  Eaat. 
Tbia  event  exposed  bin  to  aome  acandal  from  bis  op- 
ponents tbe  Origeniats,  and  to  more  merited  censure 
from  the  relatione  and  friends  of  the  many  weak  females 
whom  he  thus  encouraged  in  their  desertion  of  theii 
jvoper  datiea,  aud  in  the  misapplication  of  their  wealth 
to  tne  aoNiort  of  naelesa  or  penaicioua  inatitntione.  On 
the  death  ttf  Damasua,  finding  hia  aitnation  at  Rome 
ao  uneasy  one,  Sericius,  the  successor  of  Damasus, 
not  having  tbe  same  eateem  for  him  that  Damasus 
had,  he  determined  to  return  to  the  East,  and  accord- 
ingly embarked,  in  886,  with  a  great  number  of  monks 
and  females  whom  be  bad  induced  to  embrace  tbe 
mtwaatic  life.  Hs  touched  at  Cypma,  where  be  via> 
ited  Epipbamua,  and,  arriving  at  Antioch,  proceeded 
thence  to  Jerusal^,  and  afterword  to  Egypt,  where, 
to  hie  great  grief,  be  found  tbe  tenets  of  O^sen  slmosl 
muveroelly  prevalent.  He  at  length  aettled  at  BethI* 
hem,  where  the  wealthy  and  devout  Paula  founded  fooi 
monaateriea,  three  Sot  femalea,  and  one  for  males  undai 
Jerome.  'HerebejnmiedbieatDdieewfthgreatatdonr, 
and  wrote  many  of  bia  beat  UeatiaeB ;  and  in  Uwae  occv- 
pationa  be  might  have  peaceably  eloeed  hia  days,  but 
for  hia  deteeUtion  of  the  opiuona  of  Origeo,  wbicb 
involved  bim  in  the  moat  acrimonious  controversy  for 
many  yeara  with  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  his  former 
frinid  Rofinne  of  A^leia  and  Jovinian  an  It^ar 
mcak.  Id  the  year  410,  whan  Roma  was  beaieged  by 
the  Goths,  bo  affiirded  an  aeyhun'to  many  wbo  fled 
from  that  city  to  Jeniaalem,  but  waa  very  careful  ti> 
exclude  all  whom  he  deemed  tinctured  with  hercay. 
He  died  A.X).  433,  in  the  ninety-firat  yeafef  hia  a|^ 
— Many  of  tbe  writings  of  Jerome  have  come  down  to 
ua.  Several  ofthem  are  merely  Gontroveraial;  but  there 
are  otbera  of  a  more  sterling  aod  taatiiurvalH.  These 
are,  bis  Treatise  on  the  Livea  and  Writii^  of  toe 
elder  Chriatian  F^hera,  and  his  Commentariea  oB  tbe 
Pn^hetioal  Books  of  the  Old  Teatament,  on  tbe  Goe- 
pel  of  St  Matthew,  and  several  of  St.  Fanl's  Epistle*. 
But  what  may  be  regarded  aa  his  greatcat  work  is  i 
tiaiulBtioD  or  tbe  Books  of  both  the  Old  and  Now 
Teetament  into  Latin,  which  tranalatioo  has  been  sU 
waya  highly  valued  in  the  Latin  Chnrch,  and  ia  thai 
known  by  ttie  naine  of  tbe  Vulgate.  It  is  a  queatioo 
among  tbe  learned,  bow  fu,  ana  whether  at  all,  be  ira* 
bodied  an  oM«  Italic  version  m  bia  translation.  It  was 
the  firat  effort  at  bringing  the  Scriptures  within  tbe  reach 
of  tbe  great  mnlUtnde,  who  knew  no  other  language 
but  the  Latin.  It  waa  a  great  and  noble  work,  which 
ought  to  place  its  author  nigh  among  the  benefactora 
of  mankind.  Biahm  Waibarton  aays  oi  Jaraine,  that 
"  he  is  the  only  Father  who  can  be  called  a  critic  en 
the  sacred  writinga,  or  wbo  followed  «  just  or  reaeoi- 
able  method  of  criticising.  "—The  firat  prmted  editisR 
of  the  entire  woike  of  Jerome,  aa  ftr  aa  tboie  b^v 
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(McM  «,  wpetnd  it  Bui*,  froai  tlw  preM  of  Fra- 
beit,  gndor  uo  can  of  Ertoniu,  151S,  9  rola.  fol. 
Manj  mibM(Hi«at  editioiw  hare  beaa  pnbliirfiMl  at  Ly- 
MM,  Rome,  riria,  wid  Antwetp,  but  ihe  beat  ia  that 
ofVallani,  Verow,  1734-174S,  11  Tola,  fol.,  and  Ve- 
met,  17M,  teqi.,  onn.,  U  vole.  ito.  {Bakr,  Oetek. 
Kim.  LU—Oit  Chnatlidt-SSmtdu  TM^te,  p. 
166.  9tqq.) 

HmoaoLfvA  (aeut.  )^ur.)  (Jenualem),  a  celebrated 
city  of  Palostine,  the  capital  of  Judna.  The  hiatoi;  of 
Abraham  mentiona,  that  Melcbtzedek,  kin^  of  Safem, 
came  foitb  to  meet  bim  when  be  returned  from  the 
alaagbter  of  the  kinn  (^il,  14,  18),  and  it  haa  been 
noenllj  aappoaed,  that  Uiie  Salem  waa  the  original  of 
tlw  ei^  wlaeli  we  are  now  eonsidaring.  It  ia  more 
certain,  howerei,  that,  when  the  latsditea  enteied  Ca- 
naan, they  foutid  place  in  the  oeenpation  of  the 
Jebaiitea,  a  tiibe  deacended  from  Jebaa,  a  aon  of  Ca- 
naan, and  the  city  tben  bore  the  name  of  jebna  or  Jebn- 
ai  (JofA.  15,63.— iiI.,18,38.~ConBnltiId«Ml,P<iI- 
mat,  p.  834.)  Hie  lower  city  waa  taken  and  boned 
by  the  children  of  Jndab  {Jttd.  I,  8)  after  the  dettb 
of  Jo^UB ;  but  the  Jebasitei  had  so  strongly  fortiBed 
themaeWea  in  the  npper  vity,  on  Mount  Zion,  that  they 
maintained  themaelvea  in  poaaession  of  it  till  ihe  time 
of  David.  That  monarch,  after  hia  acTen  yean'  mle 
orer  Jodab  in  Hebron,  became  king  of  all  lenel, 
on  which  he  expelled  Ihe  Jebuaitea  from  Mount  Zion, 
and  eetabliabed  here  the  metropolia  of  hia  kingdom, 
lite  city  now  took  the  name  of  /Mnaalem,  »  term 
which  denotes  the  abode^  or  (aecOTding  to  another  de- 
rintlon),  the  people,  of  peue.  (Conanlt  Reland,  p. 
933.~Oeaemu»,  Heir.  Lex.,  a.  v.)  The  Septuagint 
version  givea  'Upowdkiin  as  the  form  of  the  name, 
while  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  water*  the  place  is 
called  Hieroeolyma.  At  wesent  this  city  ia  known 
thron^HKit  Weatem  Aaia  trj  Uw  luMt  name  of  El- 
Ktit,  which  signiSea  •<  koHneet."  ( Vid.  Cadytis.)— 
ienisalem  was  bailt  on  sereral  bills,  the  latgeet  of 
whi-h  waa  Mount  Sion,  which  formed  the  sonthem 
part  of  the  city.  A  valley  towards  the  north  eepBr* 
ited  this  from  Acra,  the  second  or  lower  city,  on  the 
east  of  which  waa  Mount  Moriah,  the  site  of  the  t«m- 
sle  of  Solomon.  Northeaat  of  M/oavA  Moriah  waa  tbe 
Mount  of  Olirea,  on  the  aonth  waa  ttie  valley  of  Hin- 
nom,  and  at  the  north  Mount  Calvary,  the  acene  of 
our  Lord's  cmcifizion.  Passit^  over  the  history  of 
ihis  celebrated  city,  so  inlly  deUiled  in  the  sacred  vol- 
ume, we  come  to  (he  memorable  period  of  ite  capture 
and  destmction  Titua.  The  date  of  this  event  was 
the  8th  of  September,  A.D.  70.  Baring  this  si^ 
and  capture  1,100,000  persons  are  said  to  have  per- 
ished, and'OViOOO  to  hare  been  made  prisoiters,  and 
afterward  ilther  sold  for  slaves,  or  wantonly  expoeed 
for  the  sport  of  their  insolent  victors  to  the  fury  of 
wild  beasta.  In  fact,  the  popnlstion,  not  of  Jenisa- 
lem  alone,  but  that  of  the  adjacent  districts,  many  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  city,  more  who  had  assembled 
for  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  had  been  shot  up  by 
the  andden  fiaimBtion  of  the  siege.  The  ardent  zeal 
of  the  Jewish  nation  ifor  their  holy  city  and  temple  soon 
caused  both  to  be  again  rebuilt ;  bat  fredi  emnmotions 
compelled  the  Emperor  Hadrian  to  interfere,  and  or- 
dain that  no  Jew  should  remain  in,  or  even  approach 
near  Jerosalem,  on  pam  of  death.  On  the  ruins  of 
their  temple  the  same  emperor  caoaed  a  temple  in  hon- 
our of  Jupiter  Capilolimia  to  bo  erected,  and  the  im- 
age of  a  hogtebecQt  in  stone  over  the  gate  leadmg 
10  Bethlehem,  aa  a  standing  insult  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  this  nnfortunate  people.  The  name  oT  the 
etty  was  siao  changed  to  jElia  Capitolina,  the  first 
part  of  the  name  alluding  t>  the  family  of  the  Roman 
emperor.  The  more  peaceful  Obriatians  were  per- 
mitted, howevec,  to  esUUirii  Uiemaelves  within  the 
walls,  and  jElia  became  the  aeat  of  a  flourishing  ehnrdi 
and  Mahoprie    This  lattw  name  beeime  altorward 


the  ordinary  name  of  the  city,  and  Jemaalam  becftOM 
neariy  obsolete.  Upon  tha  aacension  to  the  tbtoaa^ 
however,  of  the  Christian  emperors,  the  name  rmml. 
Jenualem,  thus  restmed,  waa  much  tees 
than  the  snctent  city,  Monnt  Sion  and  BosdK  being 
enlnded. — ^The  Jbllowingdeeeripttoa  of  Jmiaalera,  at 
it  apiMarad  inat  befove  tM  nega  bgr  Titsa,  ia  giaaai  by 
Mihaan.  (nigury  of  (Ac  Jem,  vol  8,  p.  17,  aeprv 
"  Jerosalem,  at  thia  pffiod,  waa  (mtified  by  time  wafla^ 
in  all  those  parts  whore  it  ma  not  auiroandcd  by  ab- 
rupt and  impaasable  mvinea ;  there  it  had  bat  on. 
Not  that  dieae  walls  atood  tme  within  the  etber,  each 
in  a.nanvwn  eiicle  mraiing  nrand  the  whole  ci^; 
bat  eadi  of  the  imwr  waHa  dafaodad  one  of  the  MTOil 
((OBitera  into  wUeb  Aw  city  waa  divided,  or,  it  mi^ 
be  almost  said,  one  of  the  a^tanle  cities.  Since  na 
days  in  which  David  had  boiH  his  capital  on  lbs 
m^ed  haigfata  of  Sion,  great  alterations  had  taken 
place  at  Jerusalem,  liut  eminence  waa  atill  oeeu- 
piad  1^  the  upper  ci^ ;  bnt,  in  additicm,  first  the  bil 
of  Hniah  waa  takm  in,  on  which  the  temple  otood 
then  Am,  which  wu  originally,  although  a  part  of 
(he  same  ridge,  separated  by  a  deep  ctom  fram  Mo- 
riah. Thia  chasm  vrw  almost  enllnly  flUad  np,  ami 
the  top  of  Acra  levelled  by  the  Aamonean  prmcea,  ao 
that  Acre  and  Moriah  were  united,  tbongfa  on  the  side 
of  Acra  the  temple  presented  a  formidaU*  fnmt,  con- 
nected by  eeversl  bndgea  or  cMaewaya  with  the  lower 
city.  To  the  sootb  the  height  of  Sion,  the  upper 
city,  vrai  separated  from  the  lower  by  a  ravine,  wnidi 
ran  right  through  Jemaalem,  called  the  Tyrop^on,  or 
the  vuley  of  the  fcheesemengers ;  at  the  edge  of  this 
ravine,  on  both  sides,  the  streets  aoddenly  oroko 
though  the  walls  in  some  places  must  have  croaaed  it, 
and  It  was  bridged  in  more  than  one  place.  To  the 
north  extended  a  conaidmUe  aaborb  called  Betelhe, 
or  the  new  city.  The  fifit  or  outer  wall  eneoBmaaaed 
Betetha.  Agrippa  the Krat  hsd  intODded  to  manthis 
wall  of  eztraordinaiy  strength ;  bat  he  had  deatatcd 
from  the  work  on  the  intuferenee  of  the  Romans,  who 
•eem  to  have  foreseen  that  thia  refraclery  city  would 
hereafter  force  (hem  to  tske  up  arms  sgainst  it  Had 
this  Wall  been  built  according  to  the  pan  of  Agrippa, 
the  city,  in  the  opinioD  of  Josephaa^  woald  have  ben 
impregnable.  Tnia  wall  began  at  the  tower  of  Hippi- 
cos,  which  stood,  it  seems,  on  a  point  at  the  extreme 
comer  of  Mount  Sion :  i  t  most  have  crossed  the  west* 
em  mouth  of  the  valley  of  Tyropceon,  and  ran  directly 
north  to  the  tower  of  Psephina,  proved  clearly  1^ 
D'Anville  to  have  been  what  was  called  during  the 
crusades  CaBtel  Pisano.  The  wall  then  bore  towards 
the  monument  of  Helena,  ran  by  the  royal  cavnin  to 
the  Fuller's  monument,  and  was  carried  into  the  val- 
ley <tf  Kedron  or  Jeho^phat,  where  it  joined  the  oM 
or  inner  wall  tinder  the  temple.  The  wall,  however  it 
fril  short  of  Agrippa's  design,  was  of  eonaidoable 
strength.  The  stones  were  thirty-five  feet  lon^,  se 
solid  as  not  easily  to  be  shaken  by  bettering  engines, 
or  undermined.  The  wall  was  aeventeen  and  a  half 
feet  broad.  It  had  only  been  earned  to  the  same  hei|^.f 
by  Agrippa,  bnt  it  had  been  hartily  run  up  by  ma 
Jews  to  thirty-five  feet ;  on  its  top  stood  battlements 
three  and  a  half  feet  hi^  and  pinnacles  five  and  thref 
fourths ;  ao  the  whole  was  nearly  forty  five  feet  hi^ 
Tht  second  wall  began  at  a  gate  in  ue  old  or  inner 
one,  called  Gennath,  the  gate  of  the  gardens  ;  il  'tot» 
aeeted  tin  lower  city,  and,  having  atmek  nortiwaid 
for  some  dlatance,  turned  to  ^  eaat  and  joined  its 
northwest  comer  of  the  tower  of  Antonia.  TT»e  An- 
tonia  stood  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  temple,  and 
waa  separated  from  Bezetha  by  a  deep  ditch,  wliidi 
probably  protected  the  whole  northern  front  of  the 
templa  as  well  as  of  tha  Antonia.  The  old  or  iam 
waif  im  that  of  Sion.  Starting  from  the  aoalhwartam 
porticoes  of  the  temple  to  which  it  wis  mitod,  it  nr 
along  the  ridge  of  the  Tyn^MMO,  passed  fkat  A»  Xt> 
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Ml  Ifaen  the  coaacil  faoiwe,  ind  abutted  oa  tlw  tow- 
■r  llipraoiN^  whence  tiie  nortbem  wall  •(Hug.  The 
old  «nU  Una  na  ■onlbmid  througk  Bwuo  to  the 
pte  of  tlM  EwMllw,  til  ilong  the  ridg»  of  iba  Vdley 
w  Hionom,  above  tba  pool  of  Siloam,  tbba  eastwaid 
agaio  to  the  Pool  of  Solomon,  eo  on  thtou^  Opha, 
(XobeUy  «  deep  glen :  it  than  joined  the  Baatem  por- 
tico of  the  temple.  Tbua  there  were,  it  might  aeem, 
finu  dietiocfc  to  was,  each  leqamng  a  eepante  siege. 
tbm  eaptnn  ot  the  fiirt  wtU  mAy  opened  Baietlw ; 
Iho  fiwfafiotioni  of  the  Dorthem  part  of  the  temple, 
the  ADtocia,  end  the  aecond  wall,  atiU  defeoded  the 
other  aoaztwe.  The  eecmtd  wall  forced,  only  a  pert 
of  the  lower  city  was  won ;  the  strong  rock-built  cita- 
del of  Antonie  and  the  temple  on  one  hand,  and  Sion 
on  the  other,  were  not  the  leaat  weakened.  The  whole 
cireoit  of  thaee  walls  wm  guarded  with  toweiB,  boilt 
of  the  aame  wlid  maecmiy  with  the  lest  of  the  walla. 
They  wen  tUr^-five  feet  broad  and  tbiny-hve  high  ; 
but  ebon  tliis  Iwigbt  were  lof^  diuabera,  and  alwve 
thoao  ^ata  upper  rooma,  and  large  taoka  to  receive 
thoaai-water.  Bioad  flights  of  steps  led  np  to  them. 
Ninety  of  these  towers  stood  in  the  first  wall,  fourteen 
in  the  second,  and  eixty  in  the  third.  The  intervals 
between  the  towers  were  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  The  wbide  circuit  of  the  city,  according  to 
Joeepfaoa,  wm  thirty-three  stadia,  rather  more  Utan 
four  miles.  The  most  magnificent  of  all  these  towers 
was  that  f>f  Psaphina,  opposite  to  which  Titus  en- 
camped. It  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  and  a 
half  feet  hig^  and  commanded  a  noble  view  of  the 
wbola  cooDliy  of  Jadea,  to  the  border  of  Arabia,  and 
to  the  aea :  it  was  aa  oetagOB.  Answering  to  this 
was  the  tower  Hippicos,  and  foUowiiu  :  the  old  wall 
stood  those  of  FhaaMia  arid  Mariamne,  built  by  Herod, 
nd  named  after  lua  wife,  and  his  brother,  and  Iriend. 
Hose  were  stupendous  even  as  works  of  Herod. 
HiMucos  was  square ;  forty-three  and  three  fourths  feet 
each  way.  The  whole  lieigbt  of  the  tower  was  one 
huodtcd  and  for^  feet;  the  tower  itself  fifty-two  and 
a  half,  a  deep  tuu  or  reservoir  thir^-five,  two  stories 
of  chambers  forty-three  and  three  fourths,  battlements 
■ad  pinnacUa  eight  and  three  EourllM.  Phasalts  was  a 
solid  square  of  serenty  feet.  It  was  surrounded  by 
a  portico  seventeen  and  a  half  feet  high,  defended  by 
iinast«ork#ood  bdwadta,  and  above  the  portico  was 
anoihn  toward  dirillil  into  lofty  chambers  and  baths. 
It  was  mora  richly  tnnamented  than  the  rest  with  bat- 
tlanants  and  phinseles,  so  that  its  whole  height  was 
•bon  one  hoMTed  and  sixty-seven  feet.  It  looked 
fiiiB  a  distance  like  the  tall  jiharos  of  Alexandres. 
Mariuuw,  Ibongh  not  equal  m  elevation,  was  more 
laxnriously  fitted  up ;  it  was  built  of  solid  wall  tbirty- 
in  feet  high,  and  of  the  same  width :  on  the  whole, 
with  the  upper  chambas,  it  was  about  seventy-six  and 
three  borue  feet  high.  These  lofty  towers  appeared 
•tin  hujlier  from  their  situation,  tliey  were  built  on 
the  old  wall,  which  ran  along  the  steep  brow  of  SioD. 
The  masonry  was  perfect :  they  were  built  of  white 
oarble,  cot  in  blocu  thirty-five  feet  long,  seventeen 
sod  a  half  wide,  eight  and  one  fourth  high,  so  fitted 
(bat  the  towers  seemed  hewn  out  of  the  solid  quarry." 
A  dcacriptinn  of  the  feitiaas  Aotooia  is  giveo  under 
that  article.  "  High  above  the  whole  city  rose  the 
':nqile,  uniting  the  commanding  strength  of  a  citadel 
*ith  the  spleodour  .of  a  sacred  edifice.  According  to 
Joa^ibus,  the  esplsnade  on  which  it  stood  had  been  con- 
sider^y  eil.trEed  by  Um  accumnlatioa  of  fresh  soil 
since  the  dqrs  ofSoIomon,  partieulariy  on  the  north  aide. 
It  now  earned  a  square  of  a  furlnig  on  each  aide.  Sol- 
oaon  bad  feced  the  {secipitous  aides  of  the  lock  on  the 
east,  and  perhus  the  south,  with  huge  blocks  of  stone ; 
the  other  sides  likewise  had  been  built  up  with  perpen- 
dicular walls  to  an  equal  height.    These  trails  in  no 

a were  lowei  than  three  hundred  cubits,  five  hnn- 
aad  wen^'five  feel,  but  their  wbol^  height  was 
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not  seen  excepting  on  the  eastern  and  perhaps  U» 
southern  sides,  as  the  earth  was  heaped  up  to  tbi 
level  of  the  streets  of  the  ci^.  Some  of  the  stonis> 
employed  in  ibis  work  were  seventy  feet  squsts 
On  this  gigantic  foundation  ran,  on  each  front,  a  stroi^ 
and  lofty  wall  without,  within  a  spacious  doable  pot 
tico  or  Moister  52^^  feet  broad,  supported  by  162  col 
umos,  which  upheld  a  ceiling  of  cedar,  of  the  most  ex 
quisite  workmanship.  TbaaiOium  were  entire  bfocki 
hewn  out  of  solid  marble,  or  daziling  wtiteness,  48( 
feet  high.  On  the  south  side  the  portico  or  cloiatei 
was  triple.  This  quadrangle  had  but  one  gate  to  tbs 
east,  one  to  the  north,  two  to  the  south,  four  to  the 
west ;  one  of  these  led  to  the  palace,  one  to  the  city, 
one  at  the  corner  to  the  Antonia.  one  down  towards 
the  gardens.  The  open  courts  were  paved  with  vsr  - 
rioos  inlaid  marbles.  Between  this  ontei  court  of  the 
Gentiles  and  the  second  court  of  the  Israelites  nn 
rails  of  stone,  but  of  beautiful  workmanship,  rather 
more  than  five  feet  high.  Along  these,  at  r^lar  in- 
terv^  stood  pillars,  with  inscriptions  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  warning  all  strangers,  and  Jews 
who  were  unclean,  from  entering  into  the  Holy  Court 
beyond.  An  ascent  of  fonrteen  steps  led  to  a  terrace 
ni  feet  wide,  bOTond  which  rose  the  wall  of  the  inner 
court  This  wall  meued  on  the  outside  70  feet,  oc 
the  inside  43| ;  for,  bosides  the  ascent  of  14  steps  tc 
the  terrace,  there  were  five  more  up  to  the  gates. 
The  inner  court  hsd  no  gate  or  opening  to  the  west, 
but  four  on  the  north,  and  four  on  the  south,  two  to 
(he  east,  one  of  which  was  for  the  women,  for  whom 
a  portion  of  the  inner  court  was  set  apart,  and  beyond 
whi^  they  might  not  advance ;  to  this  they  had  access 
likewise  by  one  of  the  northern  end  one  of  the  south- 
ern gates,  which  were  set  apart  for  their  use.  Around 
this  court  ran  another  splendid  range  of  porticoes  ot 
cloisters ;  the  columns  were  quite  equal  in  beauty  and 
workmanship,  though  not  in  size,  to  those  of  the  outer 
portico.  Nme  of  uese  gates,  or,  rather,  gateway  tow- 
ers, were  richly  adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  on  the 
doors,  the  door-posts,  and  the  lintels.  The  doors  ttf 
each  of  the  nine  gates  were  SSjt  feet  high,  and  half 
that  breadth.  Within,  the  gateways  wore  53)  feet 
wide  and  deep,  with  rooms  on  each  side,  so  that  the 
whole  looked  like  lofty  towers :  the  height  from  the 
base  to  the  summit  was  70  feet  Each  gateway  had 
two  lofty  pillars  31  feet  m  cirenmfHenee.  But  what 
excited  the  greatest  admiration  was  the  tenth,  usually 
call^  the  beautiful,  nte  of  the  temple.  It  was  ot 
Corinthian  brass  of  the  finest  workmanship.  The 
height  of  the  beauUfol  gate  vnts  S7k,  its  doors  70  feet. 
The  father  of  Tiberius  Alexander  bad  sheeted  these 
gates  with  ^Id  and  silver  ;  his  apostate  son  was  to 
witness  tbeu  ruin  by  the  plunderir^  hands  and  fieiy 
torches  of  his  Roman  friends.  Withm  this  quadiangle 
there  was  a  farther  sepaiation,  a  bw  wall  which  di- 
vided the  priests  from  the  Israelites :  near  this  stood 
the  great  bnzen  altar.  Beyond,  the  temple  ttsell 
reared  its  glittering  front  The  great  porch  or  pro- 
pylon,  sccwdiog  to  the  design  of  the  last,  or  Herod's 
temple,  extended  to  a  much  greater  width  than  the 
temple  itself:  in  addition  to  the  former  width  of  106 
feet,  it  had  two  wings  of  85  each,  making  in  the  whole 
175.  The  great  gate  of  this  last  quadrangle,  to  which 
there  was  an  ascuit  of  twelve  steps,  was  called  that 
of  Nicanor.  The  gsteway  tower  was  138|  high, 
43)  wide ;  it  hid  no  doors,  but  the  frontispiece  was 
covered  with  gold,  and  through  its  niacions  arch  was 
seen  the  golden  {^te  of  the  temple,  glitterin|(  with  the 
same  precious  metal,  with  large  plates  of  whwh  it  was 
sheeted  all  over.  Over  tlus  ^ate  hung  tbs  celebrated 
goldui  vine.  This  eitraordtnair  piece  of  workman- 
ship had  bunches,  according  to  Josephus,  as  large  .at 
a  man.  The  Rabbins  add,  that, '  like  a  true  naiursi 
vine,  it  grew  greater  and  greater ;  men  would  be  nfo- 
ing;  sons,  gold  to  mako  a  leaf i  some,  aorapei  sems, 
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t  tnneh :  ud  thew  w«ra  bung  op  opon  it ;  and  m  it 
WW  incKwing  eootiouBBT.'  Tm  temple  itaetf,  ex- 
oej^ting  m  tbe  eztetnion  of  the  wingi  of  tbe  propylon, 
«nu  protnbly  ibe  nme  in  iti  dimensiona  and  distribo- 
tidn  with  that  of  Solomon.  It  contained  tbe  nme 
My  tretaum,  if  not  of  equal  mi^ificence,  yet,  by  tbe 
ml  (rf'auccetaive  agea,  tn  frequent  plunder  to  which 
it  had  been  exposed  waa  eonBtanlqr  replaced ;  and 
within,  the  golden  candleetiek  spread  out  ita  floweriiw 
branchea,  the  golden  table  supported  the  ahew-bread, 
aad  the  altar  of  incenae  flamed  with  ita  costly  perfume. 
Fbe  roof  of  the  temple  bad  been  set  all  orer,  on  tbe 
Mtside,  with  sharp  golden  spikea,  to  prevent  tin  birds 
from  aettlhig  on  and  defiling  the  roof'  (Tid.,  bowerer, 
renarka  onder  the  aiticle  Elicioa),  "  and  the  galee 
were  atill  sheeted  with  platea  of  tbe  aame  splendid 
metal.  At  a  distance  the  whole  temple  looked  liter- 
ally like  a  mount  of  anew,  fretted  with  golden  pinna- 
cles'" (Milman,  Httlory  of  the  Jews,  vol.  S,  p.  S3, 
teqq.) — Jerusalem,  in  more  modem  timea,  has  not 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  inviting  intmet  to  the  trav- 
eller.  About  the  year  705  of  our  era,  tt  was  Tisited 
by  Arculfoa,  from  whose  report  Adamntm  conmosMl 
a  namtive,  which  wu  received  with  considenble  ap- 
probation. Eighty  years  later,  Willibald,  a  Saxon, 
undertook  the  a^me  journey.  In  Jemsalem  he  mw 
all  that  Arculfus  had  seen  ;  but  he  previonaly  visited 
the  tomb  of  tbe  seven  sleepers,  and  the  cave  in  which 
St.  John  wrote  the  Apocalypae.  Bernard  proceeded 
to  Pataatina  hi  the  year  STO.  The  crasadea,  however, 
ihrpw  open  the  holy  ^acea  to  tbe  vjea  of  all  Europe ; 
and,  accordingly,  ao  long  aa  a  Christian  king  swsyed 
the  aceptre  in  the  capitaT  of  Judea,  tbe  merit  of  indi- 
ridnal  pttgrimage  was  greatly  diminished.  But  no 
Booner  had  the  warlike  Saracens  recovered  poeaeasion 
of  Jerusalem,  than  tbe  wonted  difficulty  wd  danger 
ratnnicd.  In  1381,  William  d«  Bonldeiell  rentured. 
on  an  expedition  into  Arabia  and  FalestiiM,  of  vrfiieh 
some  accr>unt  has  been  pubtiahed.  A  hundred  years 
afterward,  Bertrandon  de  la  Broquiere  aailed  from 
Venice  to  JaBa.  At  Jerusalem  be  found  tbe  Chria- 
ttane  reduced  to  a  atale  of  the  most  cmel  thraldom. 
At  Damascus  they  were  treated  with  equal  aeverity. 
The  beginning  of  the  17Ui  century  witnessed  a  higher 
order  of  travellers,  who,  from  saeh  a  mixtnro  of  mo- 
tives as  might  actuate  either  a  pilgrim  or  an  antiquary, 
undertook  theperilouBtourofthe  Holy  Land.  Among 
these,  one  of  the  most  diatinguianed  was  George 
Sandys,  who  commenced  hie  peregrinations  in  the 
nu  1610.  He  waa  succeeded  by  Boobdan,  Cheron, 
Thevenot,  Gonzales,  Morieon,  Maondrell,  and  Po- 
eocke.  Of  the  more  recent  travetlera,  however,  the 
most  interesting  and  intelligent  is  Dr.  Clarke.  "We 
had  not  been  prepared,"  remarka  this  writer,  descri- 
bing his  sppToech  to  the  ancient  capitsl  of  Judaa,  "for 
the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  whicn  the  city  alone  ex- 
hibited. Inatead  of  a  wretched  and  ruined  town,  by 
some  described  as  the  desolated  remnsnt  of  Jerusa- 
lem, we  beheld,  as  it  were,  a  flourishing  and  stately 
metropolis ;  presenting  a  noagnificent  userablage  of 
domes,  towers,  palaces,  churches,  and  monasteries ; 
all  of  which,  glittering  in  tbe  sun's  rays,  sbone  with 
inconceivable  splendour."  Dr.  Clarke  entmd,  how- 
ever, by  the  Damaseua  gate.  He  confesses  that  there 
is  n  >  other  point  of  view  in  which  the  city  ia  seen  to 
ao  much  advantaee,  as  the  one  from  which  iM'bebeld 
it,  the  snmmit  of  a  hill  at  aboot  an  bmir'a  distance. 
In  tbe  celelmted  prospect  from  the  Motrat  af  Olives, 
the  city  lies  too  low,  and  has  too  much  the  character 
of  s  bird's-eye  view,  with  the  ronnslity  of  a  topograph- 
ical ulan.  Travellers  of  a  still  later  date  consider  Dr. 
Clarke's  de«criplion  as  overcharged.  But  it  muat  be 
renambered  Uiat  be  was  fortunate  in  catching  hie  first 
ffievr  of  JeniMlem  under  tbe  illiiaioii  of  a  brilliant 
anning  snnshine.  Jnasakm  ia  aaid  to  bo  of  an  ii> 
?«gd8r  ihape..  ^iproaebitv  to  a  aqnare;  and  to  be 
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sorreondMl  by  a  bi|h  MibMdad  wafl,  bid^  Ar  tk» 

most  part,  of  the  common  atoM  <4  tbe  country,  «hi^ 
ia  a  compact  limestone.  Tbe  site  of  tbe  aDcient  city 
i)  so  unequivoeslly  marked  by  its  natural  bwmdariea 
on  the  three  sides,  vrbere  there  are  ravines,  that  tbm 
can  be  no  difficalty,  except  irith  regard  to  iu  extent 
in  a  northern  direetiM;  aaid  ibia  nay  b» ascertaimd 
with  auttcfant  teenran  firmn  tic  nmrate  dMeripUon 
given  by  J«sa|^a.   (Be/^  /ud.,  S,  4.) 

HiLLividina,  a  peopleof  Scandinavia.  Aeeordinf 
to  Pliny  (4, 13),  they  occupied  tbe  otdy  known  iMrt  or 
this  countiy.  Among  tbe  vuious  names  of  ooumriw 
and  people  rnwrted  or  Jomsndes,  we  atiH  find,  ob- 
serves D'Anville,  tttOmj  and  that  wfaieh  k  eoa^glI- 
ooB  to  tbe  province  of  Skene  is  still  called  fliiH—d. 
Some  eivoneouely  place  the  Hillevienee  in  the  vouiMrj 
answuing,  at  the  present  day,  to  Biekmgen  and  iSfJfce 
nen.  (Sisehof  vnd  MtOer,  W&rierb.  itr  Gusgr., 
p.  6IS.) 

HiMiRA,  f.  a  nver  of  Sicily,  falling  inte  tbe  upper 
or  Tuscan  Sea,  to  the  east  of  PaDOrmua;  new.aecem* 
ing  to  Mannert,  Piume  it  S.  Leonardo;  bet,  meeta^Bg 
to  othera,  Fhme  Omide.  The  city  of  Hinen  stood 
a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  its  moutk. — II.  An 
other  river  of  Sicily,  larger  than  the  former.  It  rises 
in  tbe  same  quarter  with  it,  but  paraoes  an  oppemte 
conrae,  to  tbe  soalh,  and  falla  into  the  MeditemDcan 
near  Phintia,  and  to  the  weat  of  Gela.  Tbe  modeni 
name  is  Fxume  SaJec.  Thia  river  separated,  at  one 
time,  tbe  CaithaginiBn  from  the  Syraraaan  dependan- 
eiea  tn  Sicily.— III.  A  city  of  Sicily,  near  tbe  aootb 
of  a  river  of  tbe  same  name,  on  tbe  sortbem  cossL 
It  waa  founded,  according  to  Thncydidea  (6, 6)  and 
Scymnua  of  Chios  (V.S68,  eeqq.),  by  a  colony  of  Cbel- 
cidiana  from  Zankle.  Sfrabo,  however,  aseribea  its 
origin  to  the  Zankleans  at  Mylsi.  (iSfrcA.,  S7S.)  In 
this  he  is  wrong,  as  Mybs  ma  not  an  indepaBdeal 
place,  bttt  entirely  mder  tbe  control  of  Zankle  ae  tie 
parent  city,  and  therefore  no*,  allowed  to  tnde  end 
colonize  at  pleasnre.  Sttebo's  error  appears  to  bee* 
arisen  from  a  misconception  of  a  passi^  in  Tliocydi- 
des.  That  historian  informs  us  (8,  6)  that  Himen 
had  some  Dorian  inhabiunta  also  from  Syraceee,  con- 
sisting of  some  <^  tbe  expelled  party  of  tbe  Myletida 
(Mv^^n'dai) :  Strabo,  very  probably,  miaukee  tbeee, 
from  their  name,  for  inhatniants  of  MyW. — ^HiiDen 
camo,  we  know  not  under  what  Cirenmslaoeea,  intc 
the  power  of  Theron  of  Agrigentum.  Subsequently 
however,  it  attempted  to  shake  off  dtis  yoke,  an^ 
offered  to  surrender  itself  to  Hiero  <^  Syracuse.  Tide 
Istter  apprized  Theron  of  tbe  fact,  and  the  emged 
rant  caused  many  of  the  citiien*  to  be  execaied. 
o  prevent,  however,  ^le  city's  snffning  from  thia 
loss  of  tbe  inhabitants,  he  established  in  it  a  number 
of  Dorians  and  other  Greeks,  end  from  this  time  tbe 
remark  of  Thncydidea  applies,  who  informa  as  that 
tin  inhabitants  of  Htmera  spoke  a  middle  dialect  be- 
tween tbe  Dorian  and  Cbalcidian,  but  that  the  writien 
institutions  were  in  the  Cbalcidian  dialect.  Himere 
waa  deatniyed  by  the  Csrtbaginiana,  940  yean  aftei 
ita  fwnding,  and  never  recovered  from  the  bknr. 
(Died.  Sie.,  II, 4S.)  The  Cartbaginiana  mb<>eqnmtfy 
establiriied  a  number  of  the  old  inhabitiints  in  tns  new 
city  of  Therms,  in  the  immediste  vicinity  of  HisMn 
This  spot  wss  remarkable  for  its  warm  badia.  TW 
ruins  of  Tberrav  are  now  called  Tcrmau.  (jVomsct^ 
<?«wr.,  vol.  9,  p.  40B,  Mff.) 

HiHiLco  (eqnivalent  in  Panie  to  grmlia  Jfibarw, 
"  the  favour  of  Milear"),  the  name  of  aaverd  Cerdm^ 
giniana.  I.  A  Carthaginian  commander,  who  ia  said 
by  Ptiny  (9, 67]  to  have  been  eontemponry  wiUi  Has 
no  the  navigator.  He  waa  aeot  by  bis  govern  man' 
to  exfdore  the  northwestern  eotat  of  Eonne.  A  levt 
fkegmenta  of  this  voyage  are  preserved  by  Aeie— a 
{OnMarit.,  1,  SO),  in  whieh  tbe  Hibeni  and  AlUaM 
are  neniioiMd,  and  also  a  pionwatofT,  OesttTMatat 
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BHi  irfands  called  OMtiymoUM,  which  h«  niiiany' 
rooudcred  to  bs  Cornwall  aad  the  SciUy  Islands. 
,Go««dlM.  Rtdurdut,  vol.  4,  p.  162,  t«;f .}— II.  A 
CarthuiniaD,  who  commaoded  in  tha  wars  with  Dio- 
Dyuua  I.,  tynnt  of  Syracuse,  B.C.405-3S8.  Himil- 
co  was  an  able  and  Bucceatful  genenl.  Ha  took  Gela, 
Mnaina,  and  many  other  cities  in  Sicily,  and  at  teasth 
benaged  Syracuse  by  aea  and  land,  bot  he  was  de- 
Astea  by  Pionyaius,  who  bunied  most  of  the  Cartba- 
(iDian  veaaela.  {Diod.  Sie.,  lib.  13  tl  U.)— III.  A 
sopporter  of  the  Barca  party  at  Carthage.  (LiiT,  13, 
IS  ] — He  was  sent  by  the  Carthaginian  goveminent 
to  oppose  Maicetlna  in  Sicily.  (!>*".,  24,  35,  seqq. — 
£L,  36,23,  teqq.) 

HipriiCHoa,  I.  a  son  of  Pisiatratus,  who,  together 
irilh  Ua  brother  Htpptaa,  soeeeeded  his  father  as  tjr- 
rant  of  Atbena.  An  accoont  of  their  gOTeramcDt  wilt 
be  found  nnder  the  article  Hippiaa.  Hipparchus  was 
asBasciiiated  br  HaroiodiuB  bdo  Aiiatogiton,  for  an  ac- 
cooDt  (rf  which  afihir,  conaiiU  remariu  under  the  arti- 
cle Haimodioa. — II.  The  first  aatroDomer  on  record 
wiM  naUy  mad*  systematic  obser?ationa,  and  left  be- 
hind  hin  a  digcated  body  of  asttonoinical  aeisnce. 
^  was  a  natire  of  I^cea  in  Bithynia,  and  flonriabed 
between  the  I54tb  and  163d  Olympiade,  or  between 
160  and  1S5  B.C.,  as  appears  from  bu  having  made 
tstiDnofnieal  obaemtiona  during  that  inteiraT.  He 
resided  some  time  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  where  be 
cmtinned  the  astro oomical  observations  which  he  had 
pnbibly  commenced  ia  Bithynia;  and  hence  he  has 
been  called  by  some  antbon  the  Bithynian,  and  by 
•then  the  Rbodtao,  and  eome  even  suppose  two  as- 
tro Domen  of  (be  same  name,  which  ia  certainly  incor- 
/ect,  Hi[fiarchas  ia  also  aupposed  to  have  nude  ob- 
servations  at  Aiexandrea ;  but  Delembre,  comparing 
together  and)  passagea  as  Ptolemy  baa  pieaerved  on 
the  anbjeet,  ia  of  opmkm  that  Hippaichna  nevet  apeaks 
af  Alenndies  a»  of  the  place  in  which  he  reaiden,  and 
Ais  eoochisioo  of  the  nencb  astronomer  is  probably 
coorecL  The  period  of  his  death  is  not  known.  He 
ms  the  anthor  of  a  commentary  on  the  Fhnnomena  of 
llntas,  published  by  Peter  Victoriua  at  Florence,  in 
1567 ;  and  also  by  Petavina,  with  a  Latin  version  and 
Dotes,  m  hia  Uianotogia.  He  also  wrote  treatises  on 
the  nature  of  the  fixed  stara ;  on  the  motion  of  the 
moon;  and  others  no  longer  extant.  Hipparchus  has 
been  t^Uy  praised  both  by  the  ancients  and  modems. 
Pliny  the  Elder  styles  him  "  the  confidant  of  nature," 
on  accoont  of  the  importance  of  his  discoveries ;  and 
M.  Batlly  has  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  the  "  patri- 
arch  of  astrommy."  He  treated  that  acience  with  a 
philoflOfrfiical  spirit,  of  which  there  are  no  tracea  before 
■ia  tine.  He  emuidend  the  pabject  in  a  general 
point  of  view;  eiamined  theiecetved  i^uiiona;  pass- 
ed in  review  the  truths  previously  ascertained,  and  »• 
hibtted  Ute  method  of  iMucins  them  so  far  into  a  ays- 
iem  as  to  connect  them  with  each  other.  He  was 
the  first  who  noticed  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
or  that  very  alow  motion  of  the  fixed  stars  from  weat 
to  east,  hj  which  diey  perfcnm  an  af^Mrent  imhition 
in  a  great  tmmber  of  yean.  He  observed  and  calcu- 
lated cclipaes ;  discovered  the  equation  of  time,  the 
paiallaz,  and  the  geometrical  mensuration  of  diatances ; 
and  he  thus  laid  uie  solid  foundations  of  geographical 
tad  trigonometric^  acience.  The  result  of  hia  la- 
boma  in  the  obeervation  of  the  fixed  atars,  ha»  been 
pteawved  by  ptdemy,  who  has  inserted  the  catalogue 
of  Hippncbos  In  bis  Almageat.  As  regards  the  gen- 
«al  BMrits  of  Hippaichas,  consult  the  work  of  Maicoz, 
A^Ttmomit  Solatre  d'Htpparmte,  Paria,  1828,  8vo; 
the  account  given  by  DeUmbre,  in  the  Biographie 
Umnerttlle  (roL  30,  p.  398,  seqq.),  and  the  preface  of 
the  same  writer  to  hia  "  Histoiy  of  Ancient  Aatroo- 
tmj^  in  whidi  wotk  will  be  found  the  most  com- 
plete accoont  of  the  laboura  of  HippaTcbua.  {Hutoire 
m  PAmimiamU  .4«ewaw,  par  if.  DdMrnf^e^  PuHm^ 


ni7,  t  torn.  4tOL}   Theoiasof  Delan^  amateu 

be,  to  add  to  Hipparcbua  some  of  the  fame  which  haa 
been  generally  conaidered  due  to  Ptolemy,  and  in 
port  of  this  opinion  be  advances  eome  forciUe  aigs 
menta. — The  titles  of  the  writinga  attributed  to  Hip- 
parchus, on  vtliom  Pttdemy  haa  fixed  the  epitbeta  of 
fiAAiFOvor  ^iXa3>^^  ("  a  )mta  of  labonr  and  of 
truth"),  l»ve  been  cidlected  by  Fabrieioa,  and  an  to 
be  found  in  Weidter,  as  follewa :  1.  vepl  rS»  htc%m- 
vuv  mxnpai^;  2.  irep!  iteyeBHv  kcH  amor^taTw, 
3.  De  All.  tignonim  atctuMime;  4.  mpl  r^C  Kara 

ov  xp^ifov;  6.  irepi  kvuatoim  fteyiOovi;  7.  irept  rye 
fierairruaeu^  ruv  rpotrucuv  koi  Umiupivuv  ai^iuai  \ 
9.  Advtrntt  EratcalJmu  Geogrwpkuim;  9.  Tuv  'Apo- 

The  only  one  of  these  which  haa  come  down  to  ua,  ia 
Uie  last  and  least  important,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  Hipparchus  alao  wrote  a  worit,  according  to 
Achillea  Tatius,  on  eclipses  of  the  eon;  and  there  is 
also  recorded  a  work  with  the  followiiu  title  :  H  twv 
awmfaTokOv  irpaytuiTeia.  (£ncycl.  Va.  Knoul^  vol. 
13.  p.  340,  MM.— SeUO,  mt.  Ut.  Gt.,  vol.  3.  p.  876, 
asff.) — IlL  A  Pythagoreso  philosopher,  an  aztnct 
from  a  woric  of  whose  on  *'  TranjttiUity  of  SmI"  (ircpi 
tiOv/uof)  haa  been  preserved  for  us  by  Slobwus.  It 
may  be  found  in  the  Omuctdm  Mytkt^^^ieA,  Etkiea,  et 
Pkyaua,  edited  by  Gale,  Ctjiiab.,  1670,  ISmo. 

HiffIbus,  a  native  of  Hetapontum,  and  follower  of 
the  Pythagorean  doctrine.  He  is  said  to  have  excelled 
in  the  ap^ication  of  mathematical  principles  to  music, 
statics,  and  menaur&tion.  In  common  with  othera  oi 
the  aame  aect,  he  held  that  fire  waa  the  originating 
cause  of  alt  things.  He  taught  alao  that  the  muTwao 
ia  finite,  is  always  changing,  and  undergoea  a  panodi 
cal  coufiagratioQ.   (Pi^.  Laert.,  6.) 

HiffIab,  a  eon  of  Piaiotratna,  wbo^  togelliet  widi  fala 
two  brothera,  Hippaicho*  and  Theasdos,  aoccoeded 
their  father,  without  any  oppoailion,  in  the  goveitmient 
of  Athens.  The  authority  of  Thucydidea  (0, 64)  seems 
sufficient  to  prove,  that  Hippiaa  was  the  eldest,  though 
his  loasons  are  not  of  themselves  convincing,  tnd  toe 
current  opinion,  in  his  own  day,  gave  Uie  priority  to 
Hipparchus.  As  the  eldeat,  Hippias  would  take  hia 
father's  place  at  the  head  of  .aSaira;  hot  the  three 
brothers  appear  to  have  lived  in  great  unanimi^  to- 

5 ether,  and  to  have  co-operated  with  little  outwanl 
iatinction  in  the  administration  of  the  state.  Their 
cbaractora  are  described  as  very  different  ftom  each 
oUier.  Hippias  seems  to  have  possessed  the  laigeat 
ahare  of  the  qualities  of  a  ataleaman.  Hipparchus  in- 
herited his  fsthei's  literary  taate ;  bnt  he  waa  addicted 
to  pleasure,  and  p^iapa  to  amnaemeote  not  beeflmina 
the  dignity  of  hit  station.  {Alhtiimu,  18,  p.  688.) 
Indeed  Hippias  alao  would  teem  to  have  been  Oftm 
to  the  same  charge.  (Alhett.,  L  c)  Theasalns,  the 
youngeat  brother.iB  aaid  to  have  been  a  bi^^^iiited 
youth,  which  is  all  the  information  that  we  poeaeas  con- 
cerning him.  The  socceasois  of  Piaisliatus  for  some 
yaara  trod  in  hia  atapa  aod  ^oaeeoted  hia  {dans.  Tbq 
seem  to  havo  directed  their  attention  to  immoto  iba 
internal  prosperity  of  the  countrv,  and  the  cnltivntjen 
of  letters  and  the  arte.  One  of  their  expediwite  it  tbs 
latter  purpose,  the  credit  of  which  seeme  to  tk\e  bo- 
longed  pnocipally  to.  Hipparcbua,  was  to  erect  l  nw 
her  of  nerm«,  or  atone  bttats  of  Mereary,  alcng  Iba 
ude  of  tho  nod*  leading  from  the  cifiital,  ioBcribed 
on  one  aide  with  an  aeeonnt  of  the  distance  which  it 
marked,  on  the  other  with  a  moral  sentence  in  vejae, 
probably  the  composition  of  Hipparcbua  himself,  tbt  jgh 
ne  often  received  the  first  poets  of  the  age  under  ma 
roof.  To  him  also  ia  aacribed  the  eatablisbment  of  the 
order  in  which  the  Homeiie  poena  continued  in  after 
times  to  be  pnUicljr  leeited  at  the  Panttheoaic  teti' 
val.  The  bnUwrs  imitated  the  aage  policy  of  theii 
father,  in  dmppiiig  the  ahfw  of  power  ae  much  aa  vat 
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toiist>t«nt  vvitb  a.  prudent  ngui  to  Menring  tlw  rab- 
fltenee.  Tkn  kmt  ap  t  ■tanding  Tores  of  foreign 
nwnntriM,  w»  tujr  mtda  no  cbinge  in  tlw  laws  or 
Jm  1ms  of  tlM  eoiutimtioa,  only  taking  care  to  fill 
dw  most  importaDt  officea  with  their  own  friend*. 
Thar  evon  reduced  the  tax  imposed  bj  Piaiatratua  to 
k  tfMntiath,  tnd,  witboat  layins  on  any  freah  burdens, 
ptorided  fi>r  dw  exisenoea  ^  tt»  aute,  and  continued 
the  great  wnki  wbcb  their  father  hid  bwim.  The 
language  (tf  a  later  writer  (the  author  of  the  IBppar- 
ahw,  p.  SSfi),  who  speaka  of  their  donunion  aa  nav- 
\ag  reel  lied  the  happineea  of  the  golden  age,  aeemB 
almost  justified  by  Uie  aober  praise  of  Thucydides, 
mboz,  JB  aaya  that  these  tyrants  moat  diligently  cnlti- 
nted  rftae  and  wisdom.  The  coontiy  was  floori^ 
'mg,  the  people,  if  not  perfectly  contented,  were  cer- 
tainly not  impstient  of  the  yoke,  and  their  rule  aeemed 
likely  to  last  fx  at  least  another  generation,  when  an 
•vent  oeeorred  wbieb  changed  at  once  tim  wbirfe  aa- 
peet  of  the  goremment,  and  led  to  its  premature  over- 
throw.  This  waa  the  aiiair  of  Harmodins  and  Aristo- 
giioa,  in  which  Hinwrchiia  lost  hia  life,  and  the  par- 
uculsis  of  which  am  been  gj^Bn  under  a  diSerent 
article.  (VU.  Harmodioa.)  rrerioua  to  thta  oceo^ 
nnce,  Hippias  had  shown  himself  a  mild,  aSible,  and 
beneficent  nilor,  but  he  now  became  a  euspicioua, 
stem,  and  cmel  tyrant,  who  regarded  all  his  subjecta 
as  secret  enemies,  and,  inetesd  of  attempting  to  con- 
ciliate ihem,  aimed  only  at  cowing  them  by  rigour. 
He  was  now  threatened  not  only  br  the  discontnit  of 
the  people  at  home,  but  hj  the  machinationa  of  power- 
ful enemies  from  without  The  banished  Alcmaonidn, 
with  the  aid  of  the  oracle  tt  Delphi,  induced  the  La- 
cedamonians  to  eapouse  their  cause,  and  Hippias  waa 
compelled  to  leave  Attica  in  the  fourth  year  after  his 
brother's  death.  Hsring  set  sail  for  Asia,  be  fixed 
Iris  residence  for  a  time  m  his  hereditary  principality 
of  Sigeum.  The  Spartans,  subsequently  repenting  of 
whet  they  had  done,  sent  (ot  Hqiplas,  and,  on  bis  arri- 
fal»  sommoDed  e  congress  of  depoties  from  their  Pelo- 
ponnesian  allies,  ana  proposed,  as  the  only  means  or 
curbing  the  growing  insolence  of  the  Athenian  peojile, 
to  unite  their  forces  and  compel  Athena  to  receive 
her  former  ruler.  All,  however,  with  one  accord, 
loudly  •xcU-'3t>d  againat  the  proposition  of  Sparta, 
and  Hippias  soon  after  returned  te  Sigeum,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  the  court  of  Darius  Hysta8|Ms.  Here  he 
remained  for  many  yeara;  and  when  the  ex^pedition  of 
Datis  and  Artaphemes  took  place,  an  expedition  which 
he  himself  bad  strenuously  urged,  he  guided  the  bar- 
barian armament  against  his  conntnr,  and  the  Persian 
fleet,  by  his  advice,  came  to  anchor  in  the  bay  of 
MaralhoB.— Hm  subsequent  history  of  Hippias  is  in- 
volved In  uneertaioty.  ThucydidesCe,  69)  merely  says 
that  be  was  pieeent  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  without 
inforouBg  os  wbMber  he  loat  his  life  there  or  not. 
(Compare  HerodtOua,  6,  107.)  Jnstin  (8,  9)  states 
thst  he  was  killed  in  the  fight,  and  Cicero  {Ep.  ad  Alt., 
t,  10)  confirms  this.  Soidas,  however,  informs  us,  that 
Hippias  fled  to  Lemnos,  where,  fsllim  sick,  he  died, 
the  bk>od  issuing  from  his  eyes.  (Consult  Lareher, 
MdHered.,6,  117.) 

Hirro,  I.  Rxaius  ('Ittituv  BtunXiKd^),  e  city  of  Af- 
rica, in  that  part  of  numidia  called  the  western  prov- 
ince. It  was  situate- near  the  sea,  on  a  bay  in  tha  vi- 
eini^  of  the  proaaootory  of  Hip^i.  It  waa  called  Hip- 
po lUgiosi  net  only  in  apposition  to  •Hippo  Zaiylue 
mntlMMd  behm,  but  also  from  Its  haviw  been  one  of 
die  royal  cities  of  the  Numidian  kings.  The  place  was 
tf  Tyrtan  origin.  Of  this  ci^  St.  Augustine  was 
tuhop.  The  rains  are  spread  at  the  present  day  over 
the  neck  of  land  that  lies  between  the  rivers  Boymak 
and  Sahaiui  Near  the  ancient  site  is  a  town  named 
Bona. — II.  Zaiytus,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  coast  to 
±9  west  of  Utica.  It  was  tlms  termed  to  distinguish 
t  from  the  mie  ebove  mendoned,  end  die  name  in  said 

ess 


M  hsve  reference  to  ite  utnation  among  artilietei  ca- 
nals, which  affi>ided  the  aoa  an  entrance  to  a  narigabk 
lagune  adjacent.  Some  of  the  Greek  writeis  Mnni|it- 
ea  the  appellation  Zarytns  inU  ^la^mTo^,  in  which 
the  same  idea  is  endeavoured  to  be  expressed.  Tbs 
modem  name  ia  Bem-Zert,  which,  according  to  Shaw, 
signifies  *<  the  son  of  the  canal**  (tf<rawr<,  Oeegr^ 
vol.  10,     S,  p.  298.) 

HippocxNTACitt  (linrwttinavpot),&haloa»  animds, 
partly  hnman,  partly  resembling  the  horse.  Th^  an 
the  same  with  the  Centauri.   (Vid.  Centsnri.) 

HippoorItbs,  a  celebrated  physician,  bom  in  the 
island  of  Cos.  The  perticnlara  of  his  life,  es  far  u 
they  have  reached  os,  are  few  in  number.  His  con- 
temporaries have  commended  him  in  the  highest  terms 
for  hie  consummate  akill  and  his  profooDd  aeqnaint- 
ance  widi  the  medical  art ;  but  they  have  left  us  litds 
information  relative  to  the  man  himaelf.  Hippocrates, 
too,  in  thoee  of  his  writings,  the  authenticity  of  which 
no  one  contests,  enters  into  very  few  detail  respect- 
ing bis  long  and  honourable  career.  The  Greek  wri- 
ter, who,  under  the  name  of  Soranua,  bu  transmitted 
to  us  some  biographical  infoniiation  concerning  this 
eminent  physician,  relates,  that  the  father  of  Hif^Mc- 
rates  was  named  Heraclides,  and  deduced  his  descent, 
throagb  a  long  line  of  progenitors,  from  JSsculapius 
himself.  On  the  side  of  his  mother,  who  was  named 
Praxithe,  he  was  fabled  to  be  a  descendant  ofHenrales. 
In  other  words,  he  belonged  to  the  race  or  family  of  the 
Asclepiadei,  wbo^  from  time  immemorial,  bad  devoted 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  service  of  the  god  of  med- 
icine and  the  cGltivation  of  tbe  medical  art.  It 
pears,  from  the  table  ofMelbomius  {Comment.  inSipm 
jiujur.\  that  he  was  the  seventeenth  in  order  of  tbi 
pretended  descendants  of  iEscuIapius,  bis  uncle  Hip 
pocrates  I.  being  tbe  fil^eenlh.  The  birth  of  Hippoc- 
rates II.,  or  the  Gtest,  is  fixed  by  Soranus  io  the  first 
year  of  tbe .  eighteenUi  Olympiad,  B.C.  460:  coos^ 
quently,  be  waa  contemprauy  with  Socntes  and  Plato^ 
a  litde  younger  than  the  former,  and  a  little  older  dm 
ihi  latter.  His  name  began  to  be  itiusbloas  dnring 
the  Petoponnesian  war. — After  having  received  et  Cos 
his  first Jprofessional  instruction  from  his  father  Hera- 
clides, Hippocrates  went  to  study  st  Athena  under 
Hqrodieoa  of  Selymbria.  He  had  also  for  one  of  tua 
maaters  the  si^ist  Goigiat.  Some  anthm  pretend 
that  be  was  also  a  disciple  of  Democritus ;  it  u  em 
said  that  he  conceived  so  high  an  esteem  for  tlus  phi- 
losopher,  as  to  show  it  by  writing  his  wotks  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  though  he  himself  was  a  Dorian.  It 
would  seem,  however,  from  an  examination  of  his  wri- 
tings, that  Hippocrates  preferred  tbe  doctrines  of  He- 
racTitns  to  those  of  Democritus. — After  the  death  of 
his  father  be  travelled  over  many  countries,  according 
to  tbe  custom  of  the  phyaiciina  and  philosophers  of  bis 
time ;  and  finally  estsblisbed  himself  in  Thessalj. 
whence  some  have  called  him  "the  TbGasatian." 
Soranus  informs  us,  that  Hippocrates  lived  at  the 
court  of  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  that  be 
cured  this  ^nce  of  a  consumptioa  eauaed  bv  e  violent 
passion  which  he  had  concetved  fin-  his  mtnher-in-Iavr 
Phila.  This  fact  is  not,  indeed,  in  contradictioo  ai 
chronology ;  but  what  gives  it  a  suspicions  appearance 
is,  that  a  story  almost  similar  is  related  by  the  ancient 
writers  as  having  happened  at  the  court  of  Seleqcoe 
Nicator.  (Kid.  Eraaistratus.)  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  Hippocrates  may  have  passed  some  tiine 
with  Perdiccas;  for  he  states  that  he  had  observed 
many  maladies  in  the  cities  of  Pella,  Olyntfaos.  and 
Acanthus,  sitnste  in  Macedonia.  Ho  appears  tho  Io 
have  sojourned  for  a  while  in  iVace,  for  he  freqcant- 
It  mentions,  in  his  accounts  of  epidemic  disordera,  the 
Ttiracian  cities  of  Abdera,  Datus,  Doriscns,  .£qo% 
Cardia,  and  the  isle  of  Thasos.  It  is  equally  probable 
that  be  travelled  in  Seythia  and  the  conntriea  imm»> 
diately  eontignone  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  and  Ifal 
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Mm  Maotii,  becante  (he  deacripUm  he  ^ves  of  the 
iMiiDen  and  mode  of  hfe  of  the  oeytbiana  is  oxtreme- 
lyexacl  and  faithfal.  According  to  Scnnns,  the  citiea 
uf  Athena  and  Abdaia  owed  to  Uippoenlea  the  bene- 
fit of  having  been  ddiverad  ftom  s  pl^goe  which  bad 
eaoaed  great  ravagea.  It  ia  nnceitain  whether  the 
frightfsd  ejHdemic  it  here  meant  which  deaolated  Ath- 
MM  during  the  PdoponnesiaQ  war,  and  which  Thucyd* 
ides  has  so  faithfully  deacribed,  or  aome  other  maladj; 
fot  the  biatorian,  who  w&i  an  eyewitness  of  the  rav- 
agas  of  the  disease,  makes  no  mention  of  Hippocratea. 
However  tbia  may  be,  the  Athaniana,  grateful  for  the 
suriees  wfakh  this  distinguished  physician  had  ren- 
dered, eitbw  m  deliTsring  dtem  from  a  pestitendd 
acoorge,  or  in  poUiBhiDg  nlnablfl  wotka  on  the  art  of 
{oeaenring  life,  or  in  refusing  the  solicitations  of  the 
eneaues  of  Greece,  decreed  tut  he  should  be  initiated 
into  the  mysteriea  of  Cerea,  should  be  sifted  with  a 
gcMen  crown,  should  m^oj  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
abonld  be  sopported  all  hia  daya  at  the  pablie  expense 
In  tbe  RytauBum,  and,  finaUy,  that  all  the  childreo : 
bon  in  Cos,  tbe  natiTe  ishtM  of  Hippoctates,  might 
cMue  and  pass  their  youth  at  Athens,  where  they  woald 
be  Mated  aa  if  o^iring  of  Athenian  cititena.  Ac- 
ending  to  Galen,  it  was  by  kindling  large  fires,  and 
bonung  erwywhere  aromatic  substances,  that  Hippoc- 
ratea enceeeaed  m  arreaiipg  the  pestilsncs  at  Aibens. 
The  mntatKn  of  tlua  emnmt  pbyaleian  extended  far 
and  wide,  and  Aftaxenes  Longimanns  erea  sent  fn 
him  to  atop  the  progress  of  a  malady  which  was  com- 
mitting great  ravages  among  the  forces  of  that  mon- 
arch. Hippocrates  declined  the  offer  and  the  splendid 
presents  that  accompanied  it ;  and  Aitazerxea  endeav- 
on  red  to  accomplisb  his  object  by  menacing  the  inhab- 
itants of  Cos,  DQt  in  Tain.  Though  the  correspond- 
•Bcs  which  took  place  on  this  point  between  Hippoc- 
lates  and  the  satrap  Hyatanes,  and  which  has  reached 
oar  iaj9f  must  be  regarded  as  altogether  unaatbentic, 
jel  it  appears  that  credit  waa  given  to  tbe  story  by  an- 
eisot  writers,  two  of  whom,  Galen  and  Plutarch,  re- 
late the  ctreoiDstanee.  Stob«us  also  makes  mention 
li  it,  hot  commita,  at  the  aame  time,  an  anachronism 
ia  girii^  tbe  name  of  tbe  monarch  aa  Xerxes,  and 
net  Aitmruo.  Certain  Arabian  authors  affirm,  that. 
In  die  coorse  9t  hie  trsTels,  Hippocrates  spent  some 
time  at  Damascus;  there  is  no  authority,  however, 
fov  'iam,  and  the  assertion  is  altogeUier  destitnte  of 
prob^ility.  An  individaal  named  Andreas  or  An- 
dron,  who  lived  ander  Ptolemy  Philopator,  and  who 
waa  a  disciple  of  Herophilos,  undertook,  nearly  three 
eeotnries  after  the  death  of  Hippocrates,  to  assign 
a  nry  diwraceful  motive  for  tbe  travela  of  this  phy- 
sician. He  aaya  that  Hippocrates  was  compelled  to 
flee  for  having  set  fire  to  the  library  at  Cnidos, 
after  having  copied  the  beat  medical  works  con- 
tained ID  it.  Tzetaea,  agreeing  in  this  accusation, 
atatea  that  it  was  the  lilmry  at  Coa  which  became 
a  praj  to  tbe  flames ;  and  PImy,  wilbont  charging 
ffippoeratea  with  the  deed,  and  without  speaking  of 
aay  libraiy,  reduces  the  loss  to  that  of  a  few  votive 
Inlets,  vraich  were  consumed  together  with  the  tern- 
^  of  jEecuiafHos.  Ute  discrepance  of  these  state- 
Bents  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  tbe  hlaity  of  the  ac- 
coeation.  Besides,  all  contemporaneous  history  is  sl- 
lant  on  the  sobject ;  nor  wo-jld  Plato  have  shown  so 
•Mch  esteem  (at  tbe  physician  of  Coa,  nor  Athens  and 
Qneee,  in  genoal,  have  rendered  him  so  many  and  so 
Infill  honoBrs,  had  he  been  goilty  of  the  diagnceful 
cruM  dieged  against  him.  The  name  of  Hippocrates 
H  still  held  in  veneration  by  the  natives  of  Cos  (Statt- 
Co),  and  ^My  show  a  small  building  which  they  pre- 
tend was  tbe  bonse  that  he  inhabited.  Hippocrates 
paaaed  the  latter  years  of  hia  life  in  Thessaly,  at  La- 
risss'in  narticDlBr,  aa  well  as  at  Cianon,  'Fbtm,  Trlc- 
ea,  and  MeUfaoa,  aa  appeaia  from  many  obaarvationa 
■■da  by  hn»  nh'-m  to  the  naladiea  of  theip  Afferent 


cities.  Tbe  peiiod  of  hia  death  is  nnknown.  SmiBbf 
affirms,  that  ne  ended  his  long  and  brilliant  career  iB 
his  85th  or  90th  year,  according  to  some  ;  in  his  hun- 
dredth year,  acccffding  to  others ;  and  some  even  give 
109  yeara  aa  the  extnit  of  bis  existence.  The  nam 
ber  of  works  aacribed  to  Hippocrates  ia  very  consid> 
erable ;  they  are  made  by  aome  to  amoant  to  eighty  ; 
those,  however,  sbont  tbe  anthentki^  of  which  thai* 
is  no  doubt,  reduce  themselves  to  a  veiv  few.  PaB^ 
dius,  a  physician  of  the  6th  century  of  the  present  era, 
who  wrote  scholia  on  tbe  treatise  of  Hif^K>cratat  re- 
specting fractures,  points  out  eleven  works  of  this 
physieiBn  as  alone  authentic.  One  thousand  yeara 
after,  two  leanted  men  turned  tbeix  attention  to  acr^ 
ieal  review  of  the  wotks  of  Hippoentea ;  theae  were 
Hieronymns  Mercnrialis,  a  celebrated  physictsn  and 
philologist  of  the  l6th  eentnry,  sod  a  native  of  Porto- 
ml,  Louis  de  Lemos.  These  two  scholars  conceived 
uie  idea,  at  the  same  period,  of  classifybg  the  works 
of  Hippocrates.  Tbe  Paduan  professor  established 
ftnir  categories  of  them :  1.  Works  in  which  the  doc- 
trine and  s^le  of  ihi*  diatnigulshed  physician  plainly 
present  thomielves,  and  which  are  therefore  mani- 
festly authentic.  S.  Works  written  by  Hippocrates, 
bat  published  by  his  sons  and  disciples.  S.  Worica 
composed  by  the  sons  and  disciples  of  Hippocratea, 
bnt  1^114^  are  in  confonnity  with  his  doctrine.  4. 
Works,  the  vary  contents  of  which  are  not  in  accord- 
ance with  Us  doctrine.  (Cenrars  Opemnt  Htppoerm^ 
lit,  Venet.,  1563,  4to.)  Lemos,  after  having  criti 
eally  examined  all  the  works  ascribed  to  Hippocratea, 
acknowledges  only  nineteen  as  autbentic.  (De  OptimM 
pradictaid%  ratione  iiem  jvdidi  operum  magni  Hmtoe 
ratit  Hber  units,  SalamantioB,  1685, 12mo.}  When, 
in  the  18tb  eentnry,  tbe  critical  art,  long  negleeted. 
was  at  last  made  to  rest  on  sure  principles,  the  works 
of  EUppocrates  were  again  subjecled  to  rigoross  it> 
vestigalion.  The  celebrated  Hsller,  on  reprinting  s 
Latin  translation  of  these  works,  discussed  their  ao 
thenticily,  and  allowed  only  fifteen  treatises  to  be  gen- 
uine. Two  other  German-  physicisos,  MM.  Gmnei 
and  Grimm  (Hippokraiea  Werke,  aut  dm  Gr. — Ccn- 
turaliI>rorum.HippocriUenMium,  VTatUlao,  177»,  8to), 
of  diatingniahea  repntaton,  employed  themselves 
in  reeeattMa,  the  obiect  of  which  was  to  distinguisb 
what  was  authentic  from  whst  was  falsely  ascribed  to 
the  fluber  of  medicine.  In  pursuing  this  examina- 
tion, they  combined  the  testimonies  of  ancient  writers 
with  the  interna)  chsrscters  of  the  works  themselves. 
The  result  is,  tiiat,  according  to  Gruner,  Oiere  exist 
but  ten  anthentic  works  of  Hippoeiatea,  while  Grimm 
makes  tbe  mimber  atill  leaa.  Uncb,  •  profssaor  at 
Berlin,  comes  to  a  bolder  conclnsion.  He  maintains, 
that  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  as  they  are  called,  are 
a  m»e  collection  of  pieces  by  different  aulhora,  who 
alt  lived  before  tbe  period  when  the  medical  art  flour- 
ished at  Alexandrea.  A  full  list  of  the  works  of  Hip- 
pocrates ia  given  by  Scbiill  {Hut.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  8,  p. 
19,  teqq.).  The  best  edition  <rf'  all  tbe  worita  is  that 
of  Fmsius,  Fraacof.,  1596,  fol,  reprinted  at  several 
subsequent  periods,  and,  with  the  glossaries,  at  Gene- 
va, in  1657,  fol.  The  edition  of  Kiihn,  in  the  Collec- 
tion of  the  Greek  Medical  Writers  {Liju.,  I835-18S7, 
3  vols.  8vo),  IB  also  a  good  one.  In  1816  M.  de  Mer- 
cy commenced  a  valaaMe  edition  of  aeleet  weAs  of 
Hippocratea,  with  a  French  tranalation  and  comment 
ary.  The  learned  Coray  also  pnbliabed  a  translation 
in  French  of  the  treatise  on  Airs,  Waters,  and  Places 
at  Paru,  1801,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  enriched  with  critical, 
historical,  and  medical  notes. — "  Of  all  tbe  medical 
authora,"  observes  Dr.  Adsms,  "  of  ancient,  mi,  I  be- 
lieve I  may  add,  of  modem  times,  no  oae  deaervea  lo 
be  so  frMuenUy  in  the  hands  of  the  student  of  medi- 
cine aa  Hippocratea ;  for  hia  works  not  only  conuia 
an  invaloshle  Irsaamw  of  practical  faeta,  but  likewias 
■boond  in  snc^ts  incolcating  pn^ety  of  condatf 
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nid  purity  of  monle.  In  \a§  Oath,  he  eiacti  from 
iiOM  who  enter  on  tfaa  profeMion  ■  solemu  nromiM 
never  to  indulge  in  libertine  pnctices,  nor  to  d^rtde 
their  art  hy  applying  it  to  any  criminal  purposea.  In 
his  other  works  he  is  at  great  pains  to  inculcate  the 
nsceasity  of  attention  to  address  and  apparel ;  and 
giTes  particular  direcUona  to  assist  in  forming, a  cor- 
rect pragnoatie.  Widi  regard  to  hu  descriptions  of 
tbe  pbenonMna  of  diteasei  cm  may  venttiro  to  affirm, 
that  even  at  the  present  day  ther  are  perfectly  unri' 
Tslled.  As  a  guide  to  practice,  he  may  be  followed 
with  great  conSdence  ;  lor  his  indications  are  always 
derired  from  personal  observation,  and  his  principles 
aro  nei-er  founded  on  vague  hypotheais.  Indeed,  as 
an  intelliguit  Arowiean  auUior,  Dr.  Boaaek,  ramarini 
bw  profmioml  reeeatchM  wan  conducted  aeeordins 
to  the  ims  principles  of  the  Bucmian  philoeopbT ;  and 
bia  late  editor,  Ktihn,  relates,  that  a  soalot  for  the  Bm- 
nonian  theory  of  medicine  was  convinced  of  ita  being 
DDtenable  by  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  works  of  Hip- 
pocrates. His  treatment  of  acuto  diaeaaes  may  be 
instanced  as  being  eo  complete  that  the  experience  of 
mora  tlta  two  thousand  ^ears  bat  scarcely  improved 
upon  it.  Nay,  in  some  instances,  the  conectness  of 
Us  views  outstripped  those  of  socceeding  ages,  and 
we  DOW  only  begin  to  recognise  tbe  propriety  of  them. 
Tbos,  in  acute  attacks  of  anasarca,  be  approved  of 
bloodletting,  which  is  a  mode  of  practice  now  ascer- 
tained to  tw  hi^y  beneficial  in  auco  cases,  but  against 
which  great  and  unfounded  prejudices  have  existed, 
not  only  in  modem  times,  but  even  as  far  back  as  the 
day*  of  Galen,  who  found  great  difficulty  in  enforcing 
the  treatment  recommended  by  Hippocrates.  In  his 
work  on  Airs,  Places,  and  Waters,  he  haa  treated  of 
the  efTects  of  the  seasons  and  of  situation  on  the  hu- 
man form,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  has  never 
been  eqoall^.  HiaEpidemica  contain  circumstantial 
reports  of  febrile  eases  bi^ly  calculated  to  flUnabnte 
the  causes,  symptoms,  snd  treatments  of  these  die- 
eases.  Though  he  has  not  treated  of  tbe  capiul  op- 
erations of  Surgery,  which,  if  practised  at  ail  in  bis 
day,  most  probably  did  not  come  within  his  province, 
he  has  given  an  account  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations, 
to  whioi  little  haa  been  added  by  the  experience  of 
aftn  ages.  He  has  abo  left  mai^  impottant  remarks 
ipon  tne  treatment  of  wounds  «nd  nicers,  and  tbe 
American  aothor  alluded  to  above  ventures  to  assert, 
*J)at  the  surgeons  of  the  present  dsy  might  derive  an 
important  lesson  from  him  on  tbe  use  of  the  Actual 
Cautery.  The  following  aphorism  points  out  the  class 
of  diseases  to  which  he  considered  this  mode  of  prac- 
tice applicable.  '  Those  eomphinte  which  medicines 
will  not  cure,  iron  will  cure  ;  what  iron  will  not  core, 
fire  will  cure  ;  what  fire  will  not  euro  aro  utterly  in- 
curable.'  In  his  treatise  on  the  Sscred  Disease,  he 
hss  shown  himself  superior  to  the  superstition  of  his 
sge ;  for  he  maintains  that  tbe  epilepsy  is  not  occa- 
sioned by  demoniacal  influence,  but  by  actual  disease 
of  tbe  brain ;  and  he  mentions,  whst  is  now  well 
known  to  be  the  fact,  that  when  the  brains  of  sheep  or 
goats  thst  are  afiected  with  this  eomjdaint  an  opened, 
they  are  fomid  to  contain  water.  Of  the  anatomical 
treatises  attributed  to  him  it  ia  unnecesssrv  to  say  any> 
thing,  as  it  appears  highly  probable  that  all,  or  most  of 
them,  at  least,  are  not  genuine.  Dr.  Alston  counted, 
in  his  Materia  Medica,  36  mineral,  300  vegeUUe,  moi 
160  animal  snbsUnces  ;  in  sll  686,  and  he  could  not 
pretand  to  have  overlooked  none.  Hippocrates  ap- 
pears to  bave  been  profoundly  skilled  in  tbe  principles 
of  the  Ionian  philosopbv,  of  which  he  has  left  several 
curious  ssmples.  He  baa  treated  likewise  both  of  an- 
imal and  vegetable  physiology ;  and  Aristotle  and  Tho- 
imhraatus  are  ssid  to  have  profited  by  his  labours  in 

Ais  department  ol  natural  science." 
HiPTOctitiB,  a  fonntain  of  Boeetia,  on  Mount  Heli- 

0D|  saeied  lo  the  Mnst^    It  was  ftbled  to  hare  burst 
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forth  from  the  ground  when  Pegaa.«  strack  his  bor 
into  the  side  of  tbe  muuntaui ;  and  beoce  \^  asm 
applied  to  it,  'Im-otp^  or  'Iimowcp^,  i.  e.,  "M 
Aotm'i  fountain,'*  from  Iinrof  (genitive  Irwti),  " 
korae,"  and  Kp^v^,  "«  fowUain."  {Strai.,  410.- 
Paxuan.,  9,  31.) 

HippodakIa,  I.  s  daagbt«r  of  (Enomaus,  king  « 
Pisa,  in  Elis,  who  manwd  Pdops,  son  of  Tantdas 
( Kid.  Felops,  where  tbe  full  Mgeiid  is  nTeo.)--IL  A 
daughter  ^  Adimstus,  king  of  Aigos,  wbo  mairied  Pi 
rithoiis,  king  of  the  Lspithn.  I'be  festivity  wki^ 
prevailed  on  tbe  day  of  ner  manrtage  was  intenvued 
by  tba  violent  conduct  of  tbe  Cmtaars,  which  led  M 
(heir  conflict  with  tbe  Lapitbs.  (  Vid,  Centsuii.  Lip- 
itha.) 

HtproLfTB,  f  a  queen  of  tbe  AmaionB.  She  ms 
mistress  of  tbe  belt  of  Mars,  u  •  token  «f  hsr  exessd- 
ing  all  the  Amaxons  in  valour.   This  belt  Eoiystheoi 

coveted  for  bis  daugfater  Admeta,  and  be  ordered  Her- 
cules to  bring  it  to  aim.  The  hero,  having  drawn  to- 
setber  some  volunteers,  among  whom  were  Tbeseo*, 
Castor,  and  PiMiix,  reached,  after  some  iocidentsl  id- 
ventures,  tbe  haven  of  Tbemtscyra,  whsre  Hippolyu 
came  to  inquire  the  cause  of  his  arrival ;  and,  ou  hw- 
ing  it,  promised  to  give  him  her  girdle.  But  Juno, 
taking  the  form  of  an  Amaxon,  went  and  persuaded 
the  rest  that  the  atrangers  were  canying  off  their  queen. 
They  instantly  armed,  mounted  their  Mrses,  and  ctiae 
down  to  tbe  ahip.  Hercules,  titerenpon,  thinking  ilwl 
HippolyU  had  acted  treaebwously,  dew  bar,  bm,  ta- 
king her  belt,  made  sail  bomewsid.  (Apeltai.,  %  %, 
9. — Diod.  Sit;  4,  16.)  Another  accoont  made  lbs- 
aeus  to  have  received  Hippolyta  in  marriag«  fnm  Hsr- 
cules,  and  to  have  become,  by  her,  tbe  falhv  of  H» 
polytus.  (Compare  Heyne,  ad  ApoUod.,  I.  r)— A. 
The  wife  of  Acastus,  who  falsely  accused  Peleni 
while  at  ber  bualnnd^a  court,  of  disbcmouraUe  coodsci 
{ViA.  Acastus.) 

HippoLfTDB,  I.  a  son  of  Thesens  and  Hippolyie,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Theseus  and  Anttope.  The- 
seus, after  the  death  of  bis  first  wife,  msnied  I^adia, 
the  daughter  of  Minos,  and  sister  of  Ariadne.  Ttat 
princess  wss  seized  with  a  violent  affection  for  tbe  son 
of  the  Amazon,  an  affection  produced  by  the  math  ol 
Venue  uainst  Hinpolytus,  for  neriaetiag  has  diriiii^ 
and  for  £voting  himauf  aoldy  to  the  ■arviee  of  Kans; 
or  else  against  Pkcdra  as  tbe  daugihtM-  of  Paaqihsi. 
Daring  tm  absence  of  Theseus,  Um  quoMi  med*  ad- 
vances to  her  step-B(»,  which  were  indiciMntly  re- 
jected by  tbe  virtuous  youth.  Filled  with  fear  ad 
bate.  On  the  return  of  her  hu^nd  she  accused  his  in- 
nocent son  of  an  attempt  on  her  honour.  Witeal 
giving  tbe  youth  an  opportunity  of  elesrtag  htuselC 
tbe  blinded  monarch,  calling  to  mind  that  Neptvns  bad 
promised  him  the  accomplishment  of  any  three  wiAea 
that  he  might  form,  cursed  snd  implored  destnctM» 
on  his  son  from  tbe  god.  As  Hippolytus,  leaving  Tnr- 
zene,  was  driving  ois  chariot  uong  the  seashore,  i 
monster,  smt  by  Neptune  from  tbe  deep,  terrified  Ue 
horses  ;  they  burst  away  in  fury,  heedless  of  their  dn- 
T«,  dashed  the  chariot  lo  pieces,  and  dragged  akng 
Hippolvtns,  entangled  in  tbe  reins,  till  life  absBdoned 
him.  i^hN^ra  eoded  her  days  by  her  own  hand;  and 
Theseus,  when  too  late,  learned  the  innocence  of  bis 
son.  Euripides  has  founded  a  tragedy  on  this  sobtsct, 
but  the  legend  sssnmea  a  somewhat  Aiflsvent  naps 
with  him.  According  to  the  {doc  of  the  piece,  Ph»- 
dra  bangs  herself  in  despair  wbeo  sht  finds  ibst  she  is 
slighted  by  her  step- son,  snd  Tbeeeos,  on  his  letnn 
from  abrosd,  finds,  when  taking  down  her  corpse,  i 
vrriting  attached  to  it,  in  which  Pbndra  accused 
potytus  of  having  anempted  her  honour. — According 
to  another  legend,  .£sculapius  restored  Hippolytus  ic 
life,  and  Diana  transportsd  him,  under  tbe  ntuie  tf 
Viibius,  to  Italy,  where  he  was  vrorshipped  ia  A( 
grove  of  Aricis.   {Vid.  TaMoaa^AvaOUt  S,  1«l  * 
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— fiqnw,  ad  bm^Omdt  Mtt.,  IB,  403,  Mtva.-^Virg., 
Mm.,  7,  761,  Mff.--CoiMBlt  ButtmoHH,  MyUiolagiu, 

*«L  a,  p.  145.  .) 

HmoMiPOM,  a  Mm  or  Nisimuhu  aod  MytLidice, 
«u  «M  of  tlw  WTsn  chieft  that  wa»  agaimt  Thebea. 
HcmaUlM  ti^  lamarua,  sooof  Acaatoa.  {AfoiioA., 

^—PmMtH.,  3,  86.) 

HiFpmiiiEa,  sod  of  Megareos,  was,  aocoiding  to 
B0IIM  aDthoritiea,  the  snccasaful  suiter  of  Atalanla. 
(Kii^  Alalanta,  and  vooault  ifevxe,  ui  A^aOaLt 
%  aod  tba  aaUmritiea  there  citeoO 

HitvoHOLSi,  w,  more  cofiectly,  HtRBMOLoi  Clmnr- 
moky^  a  P*opl"  of  Scythia,  who,  as  the  nanw  iok- 
porta,  liirad  on  the  milk  of  marea.  (DioMt.  Perieg,, 
n9.—B€rnh»rA/,  td  Uk.) 

Hirr6HA,  a  soddeta  who  pnaided  over  honea.  Her 
atatoea  woie  t&ced  in  horse*'  stablea.  (Jm.,  8, 167. 
—^OBmaix  SMftrti,  ai  toe,  who  giTea  Efona  aa  the 
wdinfl  danaMed  Iqr  the  line.) 

Hirroiiax,  a  Grew  poet,  who  flourished  aboot  the 
Mik  O^npiad,  er  540  B.C.  He  waa  bom  at  E|dte- 
Boa^  aaa  ma  compelled  by  the  tvnitta  AlbeDagiwas 
aod  Coma*  to  qnit  hta  home,  aod  to  establish  Bim- 
seir  ia  another  Ionian  city,  Claaomena.  This  politi- 
cal persacatioD  (which  aubrda  a  presumption  of  bis 
tebement  Iotb  of  liberty)  pn^bly  laid  the  foundation 
far  aome  of  the  bitterness  and  disguat  with  which  he 
wganded  mankind.  Pnciaely  the  aaoM  fieioe  mai  in- 
dignant scorn,  which  foaod  an  atterance  in  the  iam- 
bic of  Aishilochoa,  ia  ascribed  to  Hipponsz.  What 
the  family  of  LycainbeB  was  to  ArchUochua,  Bupalua 
(a  sculptor  belonging  to  a  bmily  of  Chios,  which  bad 
fwodoeed  seretal  generations  of  ariisis}  was  to  Hip- 
ponaz.  He  bad  made  bis  small,  mea^,  aod  naiy 
peiaM  theaabieet  of  eaiieatiue;  an  inemt  which  Hip- 
donax  svaasen  in  the  bittereat  and  most  poiwent  lam* 
Mca,  of  triueh  some  remains  are  extant.  In  Uiis  in- 
■tance,  slao,  the  satirist  ia  aaid  to  have  caused  his  en- 
imy  i4>  bftng  himself.  The  satire  of  Hipponaz,  ttow- 
•fer,  waa  not  concentrated  so  entirely  on  certain  in- 
difidnria.  From  exiating  fragmenta  it  anKwn  rather 
!•  have  bMB  fbonded  on  a  general  Tiew  of  lUe,  taken, 
bowevei,  on  ita  xidicnlona  and  grotesque  side.  Hie 
language  ta  filled  with  words  taken  from  common  life, 
•au  aa  the  Dames  of  aiticlea  of  food  and  clothing,  and 
of  ordimiy  utensils,  current  among  the  working  peo- 
ple. He  erideatly  strives  to  make  his  iambics  local 
uetoies,  fioB  of  freahneaa, '  nature,  and  homely  truth, 
ror  ifab  porpoee,  the  chai^  which  Hipponaz  deviaed 
in  the  iambie  metre  waa  aa  /elicitotia  aa  it  was  bold. 
He  crippled  the  rapid,  agile  gai(  of  the  iambus,  by 
trmnafbimuig  the  last  foot  from  an  iambic  into  a  spon- 
dee^ contrary  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  tbe  whole 
mode  of  versification.  Tbe  metre,  thus  maimed  and 
Mripped  of  ita  beauty  and  regularity,  was  a  perfectly 
ippnpriate  riiythnaical  form  for  the  delineation  of  such 
picturee  of  intellectual  deformity .  as  Hipponax  de- 
iighlod  in.  lamUcs  of  ihia  kind  (called  cholumbiea, 
•r  tiiBiei^  acasona)  are  still  more  cnmbrana  and  halt- 
■g  when  the  fifth  foot  is  also  a  spondee  ;  which,  in- 
deed, according  to  the  original  structure,  is  not  for- 
bidtoi.   Theaa  were  called  iroiten-ioe^  (iachiorrho- 

r'  )  iambica,  and  a  gTammariao  (ap  Tyno^U,  Ditacrt. 
Bdaioj  p.  17)  settles  the  dispute  (which,  accord- 
lag  toatieienl  testimony,  wee  eo  hard  to  decide),  how 
6r  die  niiMmt.on  of  thia  kind  of  vaiae  ong^t  to  be  ss- 
crfiMd  to  Hipponax,  and  how  far  to  another  iambograr 
phs,  Ananius,  by  pronouncing,  that  Ananius  invented 
tbe  iacbiorrbogic  variety,  andHipponax  the  common 
ecaxon.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  fragments  at- 
triboted  to  him,  that  Hipponax  sometimes  used  the 
■poclo*  m  the  fifUi  place.  In  the  same  msnner,  and 
with  tiaa  aeoM  eflect,  these  poeta  also  changed  the 
cneb«e  tetiametM  hr  regularly  lengthening  the  pe- 
TOhimat*  short  qrUable.  Soote  lamaina  of  thia  kind 
■rr  eooaaL  Uinunai  likewiaa  eompoeed  pore  trime- 


ters  Id  the  style  of  Archilochus ;  but  CMie  b  no  e«h 
elusive  evidence  that  be  mixed  them  with  scaxonn. 
Aoailius  has  hardly  any  individual  character  in  literary 
history  dialinst  from  that  of  Hipfionax.  In  Alexao* 
drea  Uieir  poems  eaem  to  hnTe  been  regarded  aa  form 
ing  one  cwectioo ;  and  thua  tbe  criterion  by  which  to 
determine  whether  a  particular  passage  belonged  to 
tbe  one  or  the  other,  was  often  lost  or  never  existed. 
Hence,  in  tbe  uncertainty  which  is  the  true  author,  the 
same  vorse  is  occasionally  ascribed  to  both  (as  in 
Atbeosus,  14,  p.  626,  c.)  The  few  fragmenU  which 
are  attributed  with  certainty  to  Ananius  ate  ao  com- 
pletely in  the  tone  of  Hipponax,  that  it  would  be  a 
vain  {abouT  to  attempt  to  point  out  any  chardcteriatic 
difference. — The  fragments  of  Hipponax  snd  Ananius 
were  edited  by  WelcVer,  GSUivg.,  1817,  4to.  {Mui- 
Itr,  Hist.  Grac.  lAt.,  p.  141t  le;;. — Philolagiad  Mu- 
ittun,  vol.  I,  p.  381.) 

HiPFOMiDM,  called  also  Vibo  Valentia,  a  town  of 
Italy,  on  the  weateru  coast  of  the  territory  of  the  Bru- 
tii,  southwest  from  Scylacium.  Aecordii^  to  Sirabo 
(56)  it  was  founded  b>  the  Epizephyrian  bDcri.  We 
learn  from  Diodorue  (14  *07  ;  15,  S4),  that  not  long 
afterward  it  was  destroyed  oy  Dionysius  the  elder,  who 
transplanted  the  inhabitants  to  Syracuse.  It  was  re- 
stored, however,  by  the  Csrthaginians,  who  were  then 
at  war  with  that  prince.  Subsequently  it  fell  into  the 
hande  of  the  Brutii,  togeUier  with  all  the  Greek  set- 
tlements on  die  coaat.  {Slrab.,l.e.)  Aboot297B.C., 
Agathoclee,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  seized  upon  the  harbour 
of  Hipponium,  which  he  fortified,  and  even  succeeded 
in  obtaining  possession  of  the  town  for  a  short  jfieriod. 
He  was  soon,  however,  compelled  by  the  Brutii  to  re- 
linquish it,  together  with  the  port.  (Diod.  Sic.,  Ex 
eerpt.,  31,  8. — Strab.,  L  c.)  This  city  became  a  col 
ony  of  the  Romans,  A.U.C.  660,  and  took  the  oami 
of  Vibo  Valentia.  [Iav.,  35,  40.)  Antiqueriea  »ti 
topographers  are  generally  of  opinion  that  the  modem 
town  or  MotUe  Leone  represents  the  ancient  Hippont- 
um,  and  tfaey  recognise  its  haven  in  the  present  har- 
bour of  Bimna.    ^ramer^t  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  480.] 

HiProF&oxa,  a  people  of  Scytbia,  who  were  fabled 
to  have  horau'  feel  (Iim-ov  irodoi),  whence  their  came, 
The  Hippopodes  are  mentioned  by  Dionyaiua  Periege* 
tea,  Mela,  Fliiiy,  and  St.  Augoaline.  The  truth  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  they  had  this  appellation  given  them 
on  account  of  their  swifiness  of  foot.  (iSoiiya.  Pe- 
ntg.,  ZlO.—Mela,  S,  6,  83.) 

HiBA  or  Albxandbxi,  now  MajOrtAi,  or  Mcharn- 
aU,  a  town  of  Aaia  in  Babylonia,  situate  on  a  lake,  a 
short  distance  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphratee. 
It  waa  the  residence  of  a  dynasty  of  princes  who  aided 
tho  Persians  and  Partbians  against  the  Romans.  They 
are  called  in  history  by  the  general  name  of  Alomun- 
dari,  after  the  term  Al-Mondat,  common  to  many  of 
these  princes  at  the  fall  of  their  (WnaBty  under  the  Mo- 
hanunedan  power.  The  body  of  All  was  here  inter- 
red ;  aod  hence,  from  the  sepulchre  of  the  calif,  came 
the  modem  name.  {BueSoff  vad  Iti^er,  WSrIerl. 
dtr  Geogr.,  p.  615.) 

HiRPiai,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  formed  a  part  of  the 
Samnites,  and  were  situate  to  the  south  of  Samniom 
Proper.  As  the  term  Hirpat  signified  in  the  Sam- 
nite  dialect  a  wolf,  they  are  said  to  have  been  thus 
called  from  their  having  followed  the  tracks  of  dteaa 
animals  in  migraling  to  this  quarter.  Towarda  the 
end  of  the  eecond  Punic  war  they  began  to  be  I'iatin- 
guished  from  the  rest  of  the  Samnites.  Their  terri- 
tory comprehent'ed  Ibe  towns  of  Deneventom,  f  >audi< 
um,  Abellinum,  and  Compea.  (Chnner't  Attt.  hafy. 
vol.  2,  p.  248.) 

HiiTlna  AnLUa,  a  Roman  of  a  distinguished  fimily 
He  applied  bimaotf  in  earfy  life  to  the  atady  of  rheto 
rie,  and  spoke  on  several  occaaions  with  groat  s<^cflss 
He  followed  Ceaar  in  tbe  war  againat  the  G«v.ls,  and 
merited  the  esteem  of  that  grrat  captain.   On  his  r» 
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turn  frora  Ltit  i  eipedttion,  b«  eagerly  eoorted  tb«  friend- 
■hip  of  Cicero,  and  accompanied  him  in  liii  ntnM  to 
Tuscalum.  Here  he  exercited  hinmlf  in  declMM* 
tiN,  under  the  eyea  of  this  iUiwtriove  watM,  wbo 
•peaks  hishly  of  bit  talenU  in  manr  of  hia  Ittttn,  and 
particalany  in  that  addressed  to  VotnniDnu  (8,  83). 
Cicen  sent  Hirttas  to  Crnar,  on  the  ratnm  of  the  lat- 
wr  from  Africa,  with  the  riew  of  bringing  about  a  rec- 
onciliation with  the  dictator,  irbom  tlw  orator  had  of- 
ended  b^  the  freedom  of  some  of  bis  diseonrses. 
Hirtias.  either  from  affection  or  gratitnde,  was  alwaya 
aUaehad  to  Uw  puty  of  Casar ;  bat  dWr  Ute  death  of 
the  dicta'j?,  he  declared  against  Antony. — Being  cre- 
ated consu.  elect  along  wi^  C.  Vibias  Pansa,  hd  fell 
sick  soon  after  his  election,  and  Cicen  informs  us 
{Phil.,  37),  that  the  pemle  lesliSed  the  warmest  con- 
cern in  hu  recoTsry.  Hirtins  waa  scaicely  reatored 
to  health,  when  be  set  out  with  hia  colleague  to  attack 
Antonji  who  waa  beo^ng  Brntna  in  Hntfna,  now 
Modena.  They  gained  a  rictory  orer  Antony,  Dear 
the  aty,  KQ.  48 ;  bat  Hirtiaa  fell  in  the  battle,  and 
Pansa  diM  a  few  days  after  of  his  wounds.  The  re- 
port waa  spread  abrmd,  Uiat  OctaTius  bad  caused  the 
two  consuls  to  be  poisoned  in  order  to  appm^niate 
to  himself  alt  the  gion  of  the  day.  (SUetm.,  Vit. 
Aug.,  11.) — It  eumot  be  aflSnaed  with  uiy  degree  of 
cenaintr  that  Hirtius  was  the  aathor  of  the  emitiotiB- 
tion  of  Casai'a  Commentanee  which  commonly  goes 
by  bis  name.  Even  as  far  back  as  the  lime  of  Sueto- 
nius, great  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  on  thia  point ; 
some,  according  to  that  writer,  attribuUng  the  contin- 
uation in  question  to  Oppius,  and  others  to  Hirtina  : 
the  latter  opinion,  however,  has,  in  general,  gained  the 
ascendancy-  This  eontionation  forms  the  eighth  book 
of  the  Gallic  war.  Tbe  aulhw  addresses  himarif,  tn  a 
letter,  to  Balbua,  in  which  he  apologizes  for  having 
presumed  to  termi&ste  a  work  so  perfect  in  its  nature, 
that  Cseaar  aeems  to  have  had  in  view,  in  composing 
it,  not  so  much  the  collecting  together  of  materials,  as 
the  leaving  a  model  of  composition  to  historical  wri- 
ters. We  team  bv  the  aame  leUer,  that  the  book  on 
the  Alexandrine  War,  and  that  on  the  African  War, 
proceeded  from  tbe  same  pen ;  and  these  tiiree  worits, 
la  a  style  at  once  simple  snd  elegant,  do  not  appear 
unworthy  of  tbe  friend  of  Cnsar  and  Cicero.  We 
bare  also,  under  the  name  of  Hirtius,  a  book  on  the 
Spanish  War,  so  inferior  to  the  preceding  that  judi- 
cious critics  regard  it  as  the  mere  journal  of  a  soldier, 
who  was  an  eyewitness  of  tho  eventa  which  he  relates. 
(Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  30,  p.  433,  aeqq.—Bahr,  Getek. 
RSm.  Lit  ,  vol.  1,  p.  360.) 

HisfIlib,  a  famous  city  of  Spain,  situate  on  the 
Ustis,  and  corresponding  to  toe  modem  SeviUt. 
Mannert  thinks  that  it  was  the  same  as  the  ancient  I 
TartessUs.  (Ge(^.,  vol.  1,  p.  313.)  The  name  is 
sapposcd  to  be  of  Pfamnteian  origin,  and,  according  to 
laidorus,  haa  referebee  to  the  eity'a  being  founded  on 
piles  or  alalcet  of  wood,  on  account  of  Ue  insecurity 
of  the  ground  where  it  stood.  {Iridor.,  Kb.  ttymal., 
16,  1.)  Some  ascribe  tbe  origin  of  the  place  to  Her- 
jvles ;  probably,  however,  it  was  a  Phmnician  colony. 
It  was  a  place  of  great  commerce,  the  Batis  being 
navigable  in  ancient  times  for  tbe  largest  ships  up  to 
the  city.  Now,  however,  vessels  drawing  more  than 
ten  feet  of  water  are  compelled  to  unload  Nght  miles 
below  the  town,  and  tbe  lanest  vessels  stop  at  tbe 
mouth  of  the  river.  When  Hispalia  became  a  Roman 
colony,  the  name  waa  changed  to  Julia  Romulensis. 
(Cos.,  B.  C,  3,  18.— Id.,  BeU.  Hijp.,  87,  35,  teqq. 
Isidor,  CKron.  Goth.,  p.  168.— /if.,  Chron.  Vand.,  p. 
176.  — fit,  Hi*t.  Sutv.,  p.  ISO.—PUn..  3,  I.) 

HispanIi,  in  extensive  country,  forming  a  kind  of 
peDmsala,  in  the  southwest  of  Europe.  It  wis bound* I 
ed  on  the  north  by  the  Pyrenees  and  Sinus  Cantabri- 
cuB  or  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the  west  by  the  Atlsntie, 
m  dko  souUi  by  the  Atlantic,  Fretum  Horculeum  or 
8Si 


SlrmU  of  Giimiar,  and  the  Mediterranean,  wkcr 
last  boande  it  also  on  the  eisL  Many  conjectures  havs 
been  fiHmed  eooeeming  tbe  origin  «f  the  name  jffis]M- 
nU.  Boehut  {Oeatr.  Sur,~Ph*Ug.,  3,  7)  derives 
its  name  from  the  I%cenieian  (or  Helmw)  n^mn,  "a 
rabbit,"  Irom  the  vaat  numbers  of  those  animala  which 
the  country  waa  found  by  the  early  Pbmiioian  colo- 
nists to  contain.  (Compare  CatiiiliiM,  87,  18. — Varrt, 
R.  R.,  8,  1%.—Mlian,  dt  An.,  18.  I&.—PUm..  8,  36, 
&x.—Boehart,  Qtogr.  Satr.  Cmmm.,  1, 8S.)  Othns 
deduce  the  name  iu  qusstioa  from  tbe  PbsBnician  aym, 
"  coneealed,"  and  cwuider  it  as  ntenwr  to  the  eii- 
comstanee  of  the  eonntiy's  being  littin  known  at  an 
early  period  to  tbe  Phcnnician  tiaden.  Neither  of 
these  etymolt^ies  is  of  much  value,  tboo^  the  ftMnm 
is  certainly  the  better  of  the  two.  It  would  seam  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Remans,  as  aj^mrs  irom  ■ 
medal  of  Hadrian,  on  vriiicb  Spain  is  repres«at«d  by 
tbe  figvre  of  •  vrooMU  with  •  nbbit  at  bw  ridt. 
(fWet,  MtdalUt  dt  Espama,  vol.  1,  p.  109.)  Tbe 
Romans  borrowed  the  name  Hispenia,  appending  their 
own  termination  to  it,  from  the  Phoeniciana,  thtoi^ 
whom  tbev  tint  became  acquainted  with  the  country. 
Tbe  Gieetta  called  it  Iberia,  but  attached  at  different 
petiode  diflerent  ideas  to  the  nene.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  Achaen  leagon  ud  their  mora  tntimatn  ae> 
qnainunee  widi  the  Ronaana,  they  nndeiMood  W  this 
name  all  the  seaooast  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to 
the  mouth  even  of  the  Rhodanus  or  Rhont  in  Gsui 
(Seylax,  p.  I,  teqq.~8cymmu  Chitu,  v.  19S.— fofy 
bnu,  3,  Sl.Strabo,  1  l6.—Mannm,  Geogr.,  vol.  1, p. 
338.)  The  coast  of  Spain  on  the  Atlantic  they  called 
Tartessis.  (Scymmu  CUut,  v.  164,  r.  199.— &ni^ 
1, 163.)  The  inteiKff  of  tbe  conntiy  they  termed  Csl- 
tice  (KeXru^),  a  name  which  tbey  applied,  in  fact,  te 
the  whole  nwthwestem  pert  of  Europe.  {Ariatot;  it 
Mundo.  —  Opp.,  €d.  DumI,  ttA.  I,  p.  850.)  The 
Qreeka  in  after  ages  understood  by  Iberia  tbe  whole 
of  Spain,  The  name  tberia  is  derived  from  the  Iberi, 
of  whom  the  Greeks  had  heard  aa  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  the  country.  The  wigin  of  the 
anciont  population  of  Spain  is  aUogediaf  oneeitain. 
Some  suppose  that  a  colony  first  settlad  on  tbe  shoiei 
of  this  country  from  the  island  of  Atlantis ;  an  aa- 
sumptioD  as  probable  as  the  opinion  supported  by  eer 
eral  Spanish  auUiors,  that  tbe  first  inbabitants  were 
descended  from  Tubal,  a  son  of  Noah,  wbo  landed  in 
Spain  twenty-two  centorieo  before  tbe  Christian  era. 
lite  Iberi,  aecordnig  to  the  ancient  writera,  wen  di 
vided  into  «x  tribes ;  tbe  Cynetoa,  Gletes,  Tartessii, 
Elfajrsinii,  Mastienipand  CabHani.  {Htrodon,  fngm 
ap.  Conat.  Porpkyrog.  da  aim.  Imp.,  3,  33. — Compare 
Steph.  Byz.,  ed.  Btrkil,  p.  WA.—Vktrt,  Gtt^.,  vol 
3.  pt.  1,  p.  353.)  DiodoruB  Sieulaa  (S,  31, 
mentions  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Celts.  Ilie 
Iberi  made  war  agamst  them  for  a  wng  time,  but,  after 
an  obstinate  reaistance  on  tbe  part  of  tbenutvea,  tbe  two 
pe<^le  entered  into  an  agreement,  according  to  which 
tbey  were  to  possess  the  conntiy  in  common,  bear  the 
same  name,  end  remain  for  ever  united ;  soch,  aays  the 
same  historian,  was  the  origin  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain. 
These  warlike  people,  continues  Diodoma,  were  eaually 
formidable  as  cavalry  and  infantry ;  for,  when  the  oon-e 
had  broken  the  enemy'a  nnks,  the  men  dismounted 
and  fought  on  foot  Tmot  dress  c<Hisisted  of  a  m^vm, 
or  ceane  wooUen  mantle ;  they  wot»  greeveamm  o. 
hair,  an  iron  helmet  adorned  with  a  red  Ibather,  a  round 
buckler,  and  a  broad  two-edged  sword,  of  so  fine  a  tem- 
per as  to  pierce  through  tbe  enemy's  annour.  Aitbough 
Uiey  boasted  of  cleanliness  both  in  thoir  nourishment 
and  their  dress,  it  was  not  onuauid  for  tbem  to  waVi 
thor  teeth  and  bodiea  with  nrine^  a  enstoa  vAoA 
Uioy  considered  ftvoorabls  to  he««L  llieir  hnUtad 
drink  was  a  sort  of  hydraniel ;  wine  wis  brong^  into 
the  country  by  foreign  moKbants.  71m  land  wu 
efotlty  distributed,  and  the  harresie  wen  dtvU^ 
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■BMDg  tU  tLe  citixena  ;  the  law  panished  with  detth 
the  person  who  sppropiiated  more  than  bia  jnat  thaia. 
Hm}  wen  boBpitabk ;  nay,  tbej  crnnidered  it  a  «p»- 
citl  favour  to  entertain  »  stranger,  being  cenvioeed 
that  the  presence  of  a  foreigner  calPed  down  the  pro- 
tection «  the  gods  on  the  nmtljr  that  received  nim. 
Tboy  sicrificed  human  victims  to  their  diTinitios,  and 
the  priests  [oetcnded  to  read  future  events  in  the  pal- 
pitating entrails.    At  every  full  moon,  according  to 
8tr&bo,  they  celebrated  the  festival  of  a  god  witiioat  a 
name  ;  from  this  circumstance,  their  religion  haa  been 
cooridered  a  corropt  deism. — The  Pbcenidtm  were 
the  first  pMMale  who  establisbed  eolmiiea  on  the  eoaat 
of  Spain  :  Tartessus  was  perhaps  the  most  ancient ; 
at  a  later  period  thev  founded  Oadee,  now  Oadix,  on 
die  isle  of  Leon.   They  carried  on  there  a  very  lucra- 
tive trade,  inasmuch  as  it  was  tmltnown  to  oUier  na- 
tiena ;  bat,  in  time,  the  Rhodians,  the  Samiaiis,  the 
Phoewena,  and  other  Oreeks  eataUfibad  ftctoriM  on 
diffemt  parts  of  the  coast.  Carthage  bad  bera  femnd- 
ed  by  the  nKenicRins ;  bnt  ^  inhabitants,  regardless 
of  Uietr  connexion  with  that  pe^e,  took  poaeeseion  of 
the  Phomieian  stations,  and  conqnered  the  whole  of 
maritime  Spain.   The  government  of  these  republi- 
cans was  stilt  l«sa  supportable :  the  Carthasiniaiu  were 
BBtUe  10  form  any  mendljfnteieouiMWWi  the  Spin* 
■Hds  in  the  httetior ;  their  rapine  and  eindty  esMted 
die  indignation  of  the  natives.   The  mhi  of  Carthago 
paved  toe  way  to  new  invaders,  and  Spahl  was  cod- 
udered  a  Roman  province  two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.   Those  who  bad  been  the  allie*  became 
masters  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  mannNS,  onstoms, 
and  evea  laa^sfie  of  the  eoDqnerora  ware  lotrodnced 
into  the  peniosnla.    Bui  Rmne  paid  dearly  for  her 
conquest ;  the  north,  or  the  present  Old  Castile,  Axa- 
gon,  and  Catalonia,  were  constantly  in  a  aUte  of  revolt : 
VM  mouDtaineers  shook  off  the  voke,  and  it  was  not 
before  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  tbe  oountry  was 
iriiollj  eubdoed.  The  peninsula  was  then  divided  into 
ffiipasM  CUerior  ana  UUerior.    Hispania  Citerior 
«ss  also  called  Tarraconensis,  from  Tanaeo,  iu  cap- 
ial,  and  extended  from  the  foot  of  the  IViea—  to  the 
mouth  of  die  Darins  or  Dmro,  ou  tbe  Athntle  abora; 
comprehending  all  the  north  of  Spain,  together  with 
Jw  eonlh  aa  far  as  a  line  drawn  below  Carthago  Nova 
or  Cttrtkagena,  and  continued  in  an  oblique  direction 
to  Salamantica  or  Salamofwa,  on  the  Dnriua.  Hia- 
panta  Uhoibi  was  divided  into  two  provinces ;  Bntica, 
on  the  aoodi  of  Spain,  between  tho  Anaa  or  Chmdiatutj 
and  Citerior,  and  above  it  I«initenlB,  corresponding  in 
a  great  degree,  thou^  not  entiftlyt  to  modem  Parfn- 
go.   Id  ue  age  of  IKoelesian  aiu  Conatantine,  Tar- 
raconensis was  subdivided  into  a  province  towards  tbe 
limits  of  Batica,  and  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean, 
called  Cartbagioieoaia,  mm  ite  chief  city  Cartlneo 
Neva,  and  another,  north  of  Laaitania,  calwd  OolbKH 
fiom  tbe  CaHaiei.   Tbe  province  of  LnaituHt  waa 
psrtlv  peopled  by  the  Cynetea  or  Oyiiesii,  the  earliest 
nhabitantfl  of  Algarte,    The  Celtic!  poeseseed  tiw 
had  between  the  ffuoiwfM  (Anas)  and  the  Tagae. 
IV  eoontzy  ronod  the  moontains  of  Gndot  belonged 
la  tbe  Vettones,  a  pet^  that  paaaed  from  a  aute 
rf  iaaethritjr  and  reposa  to  the  vMisaitodea  and  hard- 
Mf»  tt  war.   Tbe  Lnaitnd,  a  nation  of  ftaabootera, 
were  settled  in  the  middle  ,of  Btlrmtimmt  they 
were  fatinguished  by  their  aotivi^  and  patiaaea  of 
fotigne  ;  their  food  was  flour  and  sweet  acorns ;  beer 
was  their  common  beverage.   They  were  awifi  in 
tbe  race ;  they  had  a  martial  dance,  which  the  men 
danced  wbile  they  advanced  to  battle. — The  part  of 
Btttica  near  tbe  Mediterranean  was  peopled  by  the 
Bastnli  Pomi.   The  Turduli  mhabited  the  Stores  of 
the  ocean,  near  the  month  of  the  BMis.   The  Betnri 
dwelt  on  tbe  Monies  Mariani,  and  Uw  Turdetani  in- 
habited the  aonthem  deelivities  of  the  Sierra  d'Araeena. 
Tiw  hat  vtofi*,  mora  aoligbtaaed  than  any  otiMr  in 


B»tica,  vrare  skiflad  ra  difietent  kin^  of  industi;  wrtg 
Man  their  neighbonrs.   "When  the  PboBniciaiis  a^ 
rived  on  their  coasts,  silvw  was  so  common  amon; 
them  that  their  ordinary  utensils  were  made  of  i) 
What  was  aftmvard  done  by  the  Spaidarda  in  Amer 
iea  was  then  done  by  the  FhoBniciaiM  in  Spam :  the} 
exchanged  iron  end  other  articles  of  little  value  for  ail 
ver ;  nay,  if  ancient  aulhora  can  be  credited,  they  not 
only  losided  their  ships  with  the  same  meul,  bnt  il 
their  anclKHa  at  any  time  gave  way,  others  of  silver 
ware  used  in  their  places. — Tbe  people  in  Gallncia,  a 
Bubdiviiion  of  TanaeoBenaia,  ware,  tlw  Artdui,  who 
derived  their  nama  ftom  the  psomoDtoiy  of' ArtabnuOt 
now  Cape  Finisterre ;  the  Braoari,  wliose  chief  town 
was  Bracara,  the  present  Braga ;  and,  lastly,  the  Lu- 
cencea,  tbe  capital  of  whose  country  was  Lucns  An- 
nati,  now  Luge.   These  tribea  and  aome  others 
mmed  the  nation  of  the  Cailaici  or  Calbeci,  who,  ae 
eaiding  to  the  aneianta,  had  BO  ra^giona  notions,  Tha 
Aatarea,  now  tha  Aatnriana,  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 
Aatnria,  or  the  country  on  the  east  of  the  Gallatclan 
noontaine.   Their  eaiutal  was  Asturica  Augusta,  now 
Astorga.   The  Vaecci,  the  least  barb«rous  of  the  Cel- 
tiberiana,  cultivated  the  country  on  tbe  eset  of  the 
Aatnraa.   Tbe  floea  Canlabri  oebupied  Bmay  and 
part  of  AMnnat ;  it  ana  ctMtomary  for  two  to  mount 
on  tha  aatna  boiaa  vAan  they  went  to  battle.  The 
Vaaeonea,  the  ancestora  of  the  preeent  Gascons,  were 
aattled  on  the  north  of  the  Iberua  or  EtHro.   The  Jace- 
tani  were  acatteied  over  the  Pyreiwan  declivities  ol 
Angon.   The  brave  Ilergates  resided  in  the  country 
round  Leridd.   Ae  to  tbe  country  on  the  east  of  these 
tribee,  the  vAn^  of  Catalonia  was  peopled  by  the  Ce- 
retani,  lodigetes,  Ausetaoi,  Coeetani,  and  others.  The 
lands  on  the  sooth  of  the  Ehro  were  inhabited  by  the 
Arevaci  and  Pelendonee ;  the  former  vrere  so  called 
fimn  tbe  river  Areva  ;  they  were  aettled  in  tbe  neii^ 
boorbood  of  ArntU,  and  in  the  province  of  Segoma  i 
the  latter  poeaeased  the  high  plains  of  Soria  and  Moi^ 
etyo.   The  qwee  between  tne  mountains  of  Albani' 
oino  and  the  river  ma  peopled  by  tbe  Edetani,  one  o 
iba  moat  powairfnl  tiAas  of  Sf^.   Tha  Ueniaona^ 
mbo  wei*  not  laaa  formidable,  inhabited  an  axtenalva 
diatiict  betwea  tbe  upper  Juear  and  the  lower  Efara 
The  eonoliy  of  tbe  Ca^tani,  or  the  space  from  tbs 
Guadiana  to  tbe  Somo-Sierra,  forms  at  present  ths 
arehiepiscopal  see  of  Toledo.    The  people  on  thi 
sonth  (tf  tbia  last  weia  the  Oretani,  between  tbe  Gna 
diana  arid  Uie  Montaa  Mariani ;  and  tha  Olcadea,  a 
small  tribe  near  tha  craflnanea  of  tha  Gabiiel  and  Ju- 
cait    Carthsginiensia,  a  subdiviakm  of  TatraconaDaii^ 
was  inhabited  by  two  tribes:  tbe  Bastitani,  in  the  can 
tre  of  Murcia,  who  often  made  incursions  ioto'Betica: 
and  the  -Cootestani,  who  posaeaaed  the  two  banks  ot 
tbe  Swora,  near  tbe  ahorea  of  the  Mediterranean,  firon 
Capa  raloa  to  tba  Joaar.— 4n  lima  of  jwaee,  saya  Dl 
odona  Sienhts,  tba  Iberi  and  Lneitani  amnaed  tbam 
selves  in  a  trv^  and  lig^t  dance,  which  reouire^  matA 
activity.    The  ancient  writer  aUudes,  peibapa,  to  tba 
fondango,  a  dance  of  which  the  origin  is  unknown. 
An  assembly,  composed  of  old  Celtiberiana,  vras  bsU 
eveiy  year ;  it  was  pazt  of  their  doty  to  examine  what 
the  women  had  made  vrith  their  own  hajds  within  the 
twdvetnmth,  and  to  her  whoae  work  tbe  aasMnUy 
thon^t  tho  beat  a  lewaid  was  given.  AoanrieBtaii- 
dMNT  mentions  4iat  aingdar  cnatom,  and  adds,  that  cov^ 
pnlency  was  considered  a  reproadi  by  the  same  peo- 
ple;  for,  in  order  to  preserve  their  bodies'  li^t  and 
active,  Uie  men  were  measured  every  year  by  a  cine- 
tnre  of  a  certain  breadth,  and  some  sort  of  punishment 
waa  inflicted  on  those  who  bad  become  too  lava 
{Nic.  Dmtaae.,  frag.  sp.  ComtL  PorjAa/rog.)  ilia 
age  for  mamage  waa  fixed  by  law ;  the  girla  cboae 
tbsir  husbands  from  among  tba  young  warriora,  and  tba 
beet  means  of  obtaining  me  preference  was  to  prcseni 
tbe  &ir  000  with  ^»  bead  of  an  enamy  slain  in  batU 
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0tnbo  antan  into  loaie  deUUi  cooeeniBg  tb*  dntt 
•rUw«DcientSpui«nU.  The  Ltuitani  oowad  Umoi- 
NlfM  ivilh  Uaek  lUBtlM,  biewii  Ihiir  iliMp  wm 
Boitl;  of  that  eolovr.  lia  CdtiberiM  womb  won 
iroii  coUua,  with  rada  of  lha  aam  matal  riauw  bahfaid, 
ind  bant  in  front ;  to  tbaaa  toda  was  attaciwa  lha  vaU, 
thair  usual  omameiU.  Olben  woca  a  sort  of  broad 
turban,  and  aome  twisted  tbaii  hair  nraod  a  mall  rmg 
about  a  foot  abova  the  haad,  and  froa  tfaa  tiitg  was 
qtpwdad  a  black  ToiL  Laatt]r.a  ahining  Ibnheadwas 
BOnaidand  a  Eraat  baaoty ;  m  that  aoeonnt  thay  poll- 
ad  out  thair  nair  and  rob  bad  thair  browa  with  ou. — 
The  difierant  tifl>ea  wore  confoondad  while  the  Ro- 
man* oppresaed  the  country  ;  but,  in  the  banning  of 
the  6ftn  ceetui;,  tho  Suavi,  Vanlals,  and  Visigoths 
mvadad  tba  Faniiisula,  and,  nixing  with  the  Calta  and 
Ibariana,  iwodaeed  the  djUhnnt  neea  wfaieh  tho  pliTe* 
iologiat  still  obaema  in  Spain.  The  fiiat-atantioaod 
people,  or  SueTi,  descended  the  Dnrins  or  Dtun  under 
the  conduct  of  Ermerie,  and  ehoee  Braga  for  the  cap- 
ital (rf  their  kingdom.  Gmsaiic  led  m  Vandala  to 
the  centre  of  the  paninaala,  and  fixed  bia  raaidonce  at 
Toletum  or  To)pao ;  but  fifteen  jreara  had  not  elapsed 
after  the  settlement  of  the  barbaroua  bmrde,  when  Tlw- 
odoiic,  conquered  by  Cloris,  abandoned  Tolosa  or 
TouJouae,  penetrated  into  Spau,  and  conpelled  the 
Vandals  to  fl?  into  Africa.  Soring  the  riwrt  period 
that  the  Vandals  remained  in  the  country,  the  aoeient 
pntrince  of  Bstica  wa*  called  Vaadalousia,  and  all  Dm 
country,  from  the  £bro  to  the  Straita  of  Gibraltar,  eub- 
mitted  10  them.  The  ancient  Celtiberiao),  who  bad 
so  long  reaisted  the  Rouaos,  made  then  no  straggle 
for  liborty  or  independence;  ihn  yielded  wilhoat  re- 
Hstance  to  their  newmutets.  Poweie  and  privil^^ 
were  the  portion  of  the  Gothic  race»  and  the  title  <rf 
hijo  d«l  Goda,  or  the  s<hi  of  lite  Goth,  which  the  Span- 
iarda  changed  into  Udalgo,  became  tlia  title  of  a  noUe 
•I  a  free  and  powerful  man  among  a  people  of  alsTaa. 
A  number  of  petl^  and  almoat  indepeDdent  stetea  were 
Anmed  by  the  chMb  of  tfae  cooqnwing  tribea ;  but  the 
banne  or  freemen  acknowledged  a  liege  knd.  Spain 
end  pKtogal  wen  than  divided,  and  the  feudal  sya- 
tiom  vraa  thna  eatabliabad.  Amoi^  the  Viaigotha, 
howeTcr,  the  crown  waa  not  hereditary)  m,  at  least, 
(Le  law  of  regular  succession  waa  often  set  at  defiance 
usorpers.  The  aoTereign  authority  waa  limited  by 
asaemUiea  of  the  groat  yieiala,  aome  of  whom 
were  my  powerful ;  indeed,  the  Count  Julian,  to 
avenge  himself  on  King  Roderie  for  an  ootrsge  com- 
mitted on  his  dao^tar,  deliTcred  Spain  to  the  Mohao^ 
medan  yoke.  {UaiU-Bnui,  Gtog.^  vol.  8,  p.  18,  Wf;., 
Am.  ei.) 
HtiTiAi..  Fid.  Orens. 
HiariMTts.  Ftd.  £sticotis. 
Hianxm,  a  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who,  whan  the 
Scythians  bad  almoat  paranaded  the  foi^o  pnoce*  to 
deettoy  bridge  over  the  Istw,  in  older  that  ^ 
Peraian  army  mi^t  poiah,  oppoaed  the  rian,  and  in- 
duced them  to  abandon  tbe  deeigo.  Hu  argument 
waa,  that  if  the  Peraian  army  were  dsatroyed,  and  the 
power  of  DariiiB  brought  to  an  end,  a  pofmlar  govern- 
ment woukl  be  eeubliahed  in  every  Ionian  city,  ud 
tbe  ^nla  expelled.  Ha  wta  held  in  high  eetimatien 
oq  tbia  aeeount  by  Datina,  and  lewaided^wilh  a  grant 
of  land  in  Thrace.  But  Henbysoa  having  ooovmeed 
the  king  that  it  was  bed  policy  to  permit  a  Oraeian 
•ettlement  in  Thrace,  Darius  indoced  Histieos,  who 
was  already  fouDdbg  a  city  there,  to  come  to  Suss, 
having  dlured  him  By  magnificent  promiaea.  Here 
be  VTH  detabied  noder  varioos  pwtmeea,  the  king  be- 
ing afraid  of  bia  mfinenee  and  turbulent  apicit  at  Imue. 
ffiatiwia,  tired  of  tbia  reattaint,  urged,  by  means  of 
aacret  meaaeosara,  his  neahew  Aiiatsgora*  to  e&et  a 
levolt  of  tbe  loniaDs.  Tliia  was  done,  and  Histiana 
waa  sent  by  Darius  to  stop  the  revolt  Availing  him- 
aaL'  ^  ibe  eariieet  q^ioitanity  of  eacape,  be  pataad 


over  to  the  aide  of  the  Greeks,  and  eventoajy  otuu 
ad  the  conunand  of  a  email  squadron  of  eight  tncmes 
wbh  vriiidi  be  aaiUd  to  Bysanthim.  Bnt  tfaa  wtO:^ 
plioD  of  loda  by  Ifao  anna  of  Persia  was  aooD  efiMt 
ad,  and  Histima  himself  did  not  long  aorvive  the  nna 
oiy  be  bad  bnmgbt  upon  bia  coontiymen.  Having 
made  a  descent  on  tbe  Petaiao  teiritoiy,  for  the  po^ 
pose  of  reaping  tbe  harvest  in  the  vale  of  the  Cakos, 
lie  wee  enrprised  and  routed  W  Haipagus,  a  Pvaiaa 
commander,  who  happened  to  be  at  hand  with  a  con- 
siderable force ;  and,  being  taken  prtaener,  was  kd  to 
Arta^iemea,  the  king's  aatrap  in  uxtX  quarter,  who  or- 
deled  him  to  be  crucified,  and  aent  his  bead  to  Sua. 
(Aredef.,  4,  IVt  —U.,  6,  11,  f . ~  TUritealTj 
6ruc«,  vol.  S,  p.  S2S,  atoO 

HomArvs,  a  cdebnted  Greek  poet,  wboee  Ue  ii 
inratvad  in  great  obacnxi^.  Tbe  only  aeeouotawfaiA 
ham  bean  praaarved  on  this  aobject  are  a  few  pepohi 
traditiODs,  together  vrith  conjectures  of  the  pmmouri* 
ana  famdad  on  inforencee  from  different  paasagea  of 
bis  poeme;  yet  even  these,  if  examined  with  paticDee 
sod  candour,  famish  soma  material*  fat  arriving  at 
probable  resulu.  With  ngard  to  tbe  native  country 
of  Honor,  tlie  tiaditiona  do  not  differ  so  much  a* 
might  at  first  view  mear  to  be  the  case.  Although 
seven  cities  contended  for  the  honour  of  having  given 
birth  to  the  great  poet,  tbe  claima  of  many  «  tbco 
were  only  tndiratf.  Thna  the  Atbenisna  only  laid 
claim  to  nomer  from  their  having  been  tbe  founders  of 
Smyrna,  as  is  cleeriy  ezpreased  m  tbe  epigmm  «i  Pi*. 
iatratns  eontained  in  Bekker'a  AneedoU,  (vol.  ft,  p. 
76S),  and  tha  <qNnioii  of  Ariatarchua,  the  Alezandiean 
critic,  which  admitted  thesr  claim,  waa  pnbnU^  qnli- 
fied  with  Um  aanu  npIanalioB.  Tbia  opinkni  is  brief- 
ly staled  by  tbe  panido-Plntaich  (Tk.  ffom.,  3,  S). 
Eiven  Cbioacennot  eeubliah  ita  right  to  be  comidered 
aa  the  M^nal  aourca  of  the  Homeric  poetiy,  alihoueb 
^  claima  of  this  Ionic  ialaod  are  suj^wrted  by  i£a 
hi^  anlhori^  of  tho  lyric  poet  Simonides  (m.  rtair 
io-PbtUtrdi^  S,  S.)  It  is  true  that  in  CMn  lived 
the  raee  of  the  Hom«id«,  who,  from  the  aoalegy  of 
other  T^t,  w  raee^  an  to  be  oonaideied  not  ns  a 
family,  bnt  aa  e  eoeio^  of  peraons,  wbo  followed  the 
same  srt,  and  tbarafiHre  worshipped  tbe  same  gods,  and 
placed  at  their  head  a  hero,  from  whom  they  derived 
their  neme.  iNuMv,  Rom.  ifist.,  vol.  1.  note  747.) 
A  member  <^  thie  house  of  Homeiida  waa  probabh 
"the  blind  poet,"  wbo.  in  the  I^Maoric  hymn  to  Apol- 
lo, relates  of  himsdf,  llwt  he  dwdt  on  tbe  rocky  Chios, 
whence  he  eroeeed  to  Ddoa  for  tbe  festirsl  of  the  lo- 
nians  sod  tha  contests  of  the  poera,  and  whom  Thu- 
cydtdee  (8,  104)  took  for  Hwner  himself;  a  snpposi- 
tioQ  which  at  leaat  ahows  that  this  great  historian  con- 
sidwed  Chioe  as  tbe  dweUiog-plaee  of  Homer.  Bat, 
notwithstanding  tbe  aaeettaioed  existowe  of  this  clan 
of  Hnnerida  at  Cbioo ;  anr,  if  tra  even,  with  Tboe^ 
idea,  talm  the  blind  man  or  tbe  hymn  for  Hoatar  boa- 
aelf,  it  would  not  follow  that  Chios  was  the  hirOipUu 
aS  Homer ;  indeed,  the  ancient  writen  have  recoociled 
thsae  accounts  by  tepreaenting  Homer  aa  having,  in 
hia  wanderings,  touched  at  Chios,  and  afWrwerd  ued 
hie  reeideoee  then.  A  notion  of  this  kind  ia  evident- 
ly inmUad  in  Pindar'a  alatemeDts,  wbo  in  ona  placa 
called  Hcnier  a  Smymeaa  by  origin,  in  another  a  Chian 
and  SmyriMan.  (iUcU,  PiiU.,  Frmgm.  tw.,  86.) 
The  aame  idea  ia  also  indicated  in  the  pase^^B  ot  as 
mtor  incidentally  cited  by  Aristotle ;  which  saja, 
that  tbe  Chiana  greatly  honoured  Homer,  although  be 
waa  not  a  citizen,  (wiristof.,  BkA^  3,  S3.)  Ob  the 
pUter  band,  the  opiniOB  that  Homer  waa  t  Smynaai 
not  only  spftsn  to  have  bam  tba  jamlant  buief  in 
tbe  Oouriaouig  timee  of  Greeeet  bnt  ia  ■oroorted  I9 
tbe  two  following  connderatioBa :  first,  the  unportatt 
fact  that  it  sppears  in  tbe  fonn  of  a  popular  lagwad,  a 
m^tJutM,  the  oivine  poet  being  called  a  aon  of  a  nympL 
CntbMa,  and      Smyineao  liver  Melet;  *. 
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111.  bf  — wmhig  Snqrnu  u  At  etatnl  point  of  Ho> 
na't  Ufa  ud  cdebrit;,  the  cUima  of  el]  tbe  other  citieo 
iHaich  rest  on  good  auUiori^,  01*7-  be  eiplained  and 
nooDcUed  in  a  eimple  and  Datnial  manner. — If  one 
may  TWtere  to  follow  tbe  faint  li^t  affiirdad  bf  the 
dawnings  of  tradition,  and  by  the  memoriale  that  have 
cone  down  to  ue  nlitive  to  dw  origin  of  Um  bard,  the 
Ibllowiiw  may  be  ceniidend  11  the  warn  of  out  inqiu* 
riea.  i£niar  wu  ea  looiao,  belonging  to  one  of  Uie 
&miliea  wbeb  went  firom  Ephaao*  to  Sravma,  at  a 
luae  when  .£oIiana  and  Aohmna  composed  tbe  chief 
pan  of  tbe  popnlatioo  of  the  ci^,  and  when,  mon- 
ant,  their  bereaitary  liaditioaa  reepecting  the  ezpedi- 
tiOB  of  die  Gneka  againat  Trej  excited  the  grmteet 
mtenat;  whence  he  reeoBcilea,  in  hia  poetical  capaci- 
tj,  fte  CMifiet  of  the  contend^  races,  inaamncn  as 
OB  tnata  an  ArtiNan  anbject  with  tbe  elegance  and 
geniality  of  aadooiBD.  But  when  Siajrma  drove  out 
tbe  lomana,  it  deprived  itself  of  this  poetical  renown ; 
and  tbe  settlement  of  the  Homerids  in  Chios  was,  in 
all  probalaJitr,  a  con8e<)aence  of  the  expolaton  4tf  the 
lonians  Jrom  Smyrna.  It  nuj,  moreow,  be  obeerved, 
thv,  aeeoidiBg  to  tUe  aceonnt,  fbanded  on  tbe  biatory 
of  liw  eoleniea  of  Asia  Minw,  the  time  d  Homer 
woold  fall  a  few  genentione  after  tbe  Ionic  migration 
to  Asia ;  and  wtUi  this  determination  the  best  teati- 
motues  of  antiquitr  agree.  Sush  are  tbe  computa- 
tions of  Herodotus,  who  places  Homer,  with  Heeiod, 
400  yeare  beftwa  his  time  {Utroi.^  S,  53),  and  that 
of  tbe  Aknadraan  ehrow^ogiila,  1^0  friace  bin  100 
jsars  after  the  loftte  migratiM,  00  yean  before  tbe  le- 
gislation of  Lyco^s  {ApvUod.,  Fragm.,  1,  p.  410, 
Ha/me) ;  dtbongh  tbe  variety  of  opinions  on  this 
eobjeet.  wUch  prevailed  among  the  learned  writers  of 
antiquity,  caaoot  be  reduced  within  these  limita.—- It 
is  said  17  l^n  (F^.,  BOL  Gr.^  %  1,  8),  that 
ThiMgtiiee  of  RhegiaB,  in  tba  time  of  Oambyeea, 
StesimbiMiia  Uw  iWian,  Antimaebaa  the  C<rtopho- 
man,  Herodotus  of  HalicanMssos,  Dionyiins  the  Olyn- 
lUan,  Efdmms  of  Cum»,  Philocborua  tbe  Athenian, 
MetaclioBs  and  Cbanmleon  tbe  Pwipatetics,  and  Zen- 
odotoa,  Aristophanes,  CaUiraachns,  Crates,  Eratosthe- 
nes, ArisiaxebuSt  and  ApoUodoios,  the  grammarians, 
all  wrote  conceming  the  paatry,  tba  birth,  and  tbe  age 
of  Homer.  Of  the  woifca  of  all  these  antbors  nothing 
nownnaina,  with  Ute  nominal  exceptimi  <tf  a  life  M 
Homer  atttiboted  to  Herodotus,  but  which,  as  weD  on 
account  of  its  minute  and  fafanlons  details,  ss  trf  the  in- 
coosistency  of  a  atstetnont  in  it  with  the  undoubted 
lai^sge  of  Herodotus,  is  now  almoet  noiversally  con- 
sidered as  aporioos.  Such  aa  it  is,  however,  the  life 
of  Homer  is  a  very  ancient  compilalim,  and  the  text 
fion  wfaieh  all  aahaemwnt  etoiiee  have  bamt  udten  01 
abered.  Theie  ia  a  Mwtt  lii«  of  Homer,  also,  bearing 
the  naune  of  Plutarch,  but  which  ia,  like  the  fiwroer, 
^eaei^ly  eoodemued  as  a  forgery ;  a  forgery,  however, 
7f  this  unusosl  nsture,  that  Utere  is  reason  to  believe 
it  more  ancieut  than  its  supposed  aotbor.  Thus 
QomtOian  (10,  I)  and  Seneca  88),  both  mne 
aaeiMtt  than  Fhtaieh,  eeam  elaarly  aware  of  ihia  Ufa 
of  HooMT.  Soma  aeeomit  of  tba  common  traditions 
abent  Homer  will  probably  be  looked  for  here,  and 
the  story  will  explain  tiie  or^pn  of  several  epithets 
whidi  are  fieqsently  apfdied  to  him,  and  tbe  roeanine 
of  many  alleaiona  to  be  met  wi^  in  the  Greek  and 
I^alin  wriien. — ^Thare  is,  then,  a  genual  agreement 
tfaattbenaneof  Hmaer'aiaoibarwasCriUieis;  but^e 
seeooBte  diSer  a  good  deal  as  to  his  father.  Ephoms 
a^  {ftaU-PbU^tk,  Vit.  Horn.)  that  there  were  three 
brothera,  aativea  of  Cams,  Atellea,  Mwon,  and  Dius ; 
that  Dins,  beings  in  debt,  migrated  to  Ascra  in  Bcnotia, 
and  there  became  the  liitber  of  Hesiod  by  his  wife  Py- 
eirneda ;  that  Atelles  died  in  Coma,  having  appointed 
hie  fatotfer  Mmmi  gnardian  of  his  danghter  Critbeis ; 
dwt  Critbeis,  becomiiw  with  chSd  by  ner  nncle,  was 
fivMi  in  matitiqia  ta  PhemuM,  a  naliTa  af  StirrniB, 


and  a  eeboolmastat  in  tfait  city,  and  that,  in  dua  Umm 
aferward,  while  she  was  in  or  near  the  baths  on  the 
river  Melee,  she  gave  biith  to  a  child  who  was  called 
Melesigenes  from  this  circumstance.    Aristotle  relates 
(p»tttd-Ftut.t  V.  H.),  that  a  young  woman  of  the  island 
of  los,  being  with  child  by  a  d»mon  or  genius,  a  familiar 
of  the  Muses,  fled  to  the  eoaat,  where      was  aeiaad 
by  pintos,  who  pnaaMed  her  aa  a  gift  to  Mmo,  kug  of 
tbe  I^ians,  at  that  time  resident  in,  and  ruler  over, 
Smyrna.    Maoo  mairied  hei;  she,  Cridieta^  gav« 
birth  to  Meles^nos,  as  bef<H«  mentioned,  and  upon 
her  death,  soon  after,  Maon  Imngbt  up  the  child  as  hia 
own.    Here  we  have  an  origia  of  the  two  epithets  01 
appellatioasMeleeigeneeaodMaonidM.  E[^orus  says 
(pteud-PluL,  V.  M.)  be  was  ealted  Homer  ('O/ujpor) 
when  he  became  blind,  tbe  lonians  ao  styling  blind 
men,  because  tbey  were  folUmr*  of  a  guide  (^i;prv- 
uv).   Aristotle's  account  is,  that  the  Lydians  being 
pressed  by  tbe  .folians,  and  resolved  to  rirandon  Smyr- 
na, made  a  proclamation,  that  whoever  wished  to  lol. 
low  them  aboold  go  out  of  the  city,  and  that  thereupon 
Melesigenes  said  he  would  foUow  or  oeeoaipaNy  them 
(^aqpcb') ;  upon  whkb  he  acqnired  Uw  name  of  Ho- 
mer.  Aoothar  derivatioD  of  the  name  is  from  i 
ip&v,  me  not  aenng;  as  to  wfaieh  notion  of  blind- 
neas,  Paterculus  says,  that  whoever  thinks  Homer  was 
bom  blind  must  needs  be  blind  himself  in  all  his 
senses.    It  wss  said  alao  tbat  he  was  so  called  from 
i  /tfy>o{  (tbe  ^liab),  becsuae  he  had  some  marks  on  his 
.  tlugh  to  denote  hia  illegitimacy.   In  the  life  of  Homer 
by  Prodos,  the  stoiy  ia,  that  the  poet  waa  delivered  up 
by  the  people  of  Smyrna  to  those  of  Chios  aa  a  pledge 
or  Mottkge  [6fi^po^}  on  Uw  conclusion  of  a  truce.  The 
derivation  that  fsvonrs  the  theories  both  of  Wolfe  and 
Heyne  is  from  6/108  elpeiv,  **U'feak  together,"  or 
from  ^ptiv,  "  to  attemhU  tf^aker.''*   Il^n  deriree 
the  name  from  6fto9,    together,"  aod  l^  **toit,^ 
whence  oomoa  ^peitiv,  synouymons  with  ihroetoot', 
and  hence  'C^ajfio^  means,  according  to  him,  a  poel 
who  accompanies  the  lyre  with  bis  voice,  "  condor  qui 
dtianm  ptUtaru         koX^  ieidei."    The  stories 
proceed  in  general  to  state  Uiat  Homer  himself  became 
a  schootmuier  and  poet  of  great  celebrity  at  Smrme, 
and  remained  till  Mentea,  a  foreign  merchant,  tnauced 
him  to  travel.    That  the  author  or  autbora  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  must  have  travelled  pretty  extensively  for 
those  timee,  is  unquestionable;  for,  besides  the  accurate 
knowledge  of  Greece  proper  displ^ed  in  tbe  Catalogue, 
it  is  clear  that  the  poet  bad  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  tbe  iatands  both  in  the  Mgem  and  Ionian  seas, 
tbe  coast  of  Aaia  Minor  from  the  Hellespont  indefinitely 
southward,  Crete,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt ;  and  posaessed 
also  distinct  information  with  respect  to  Ubya,  Caria, 
and  Pbrygia.    In  his  travels  Homer  visited  Ithaca, 
and  there  became  subject  to  a  disease  of  the  VM, 
which  sfierward  terminated  in  total  Uindness.  From 
this  island  he  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Italy  and  even 
to  Spain ;  bnt  there  is  no  sign  in  either  of  the  two  po- 
ems of  any  knowledse  westward  of  tbe  Itmian  Sea. 
Wherever  bo  went,  Hmner  recited  his  verses,  wUeh 
were  anivweally  admired  except  at  Smyrna,  when  ha 
was  a  loopbet  in  his  own  country.    At  Phocea,  a 
schoolmaster  of  the  name  of  'nieetorides  obtained  from 
Homer  a  copy  of  his  poetry,  and  then  sailed  to  Chioa 
and  recited  the  Homeric  verBes  aa  his  own.  Homec 
followed,  was  rescued  by  Glancus,  a  goatherd,  front 
the  attack  of  his  dogs,  and  brought  by  him  to  Boliaausi 
a  town  in  Chios,  where  he  resided  a  long  time  in  poa- 
aeseion  of  wealth  and  a  splendid  reputation.  TheeU^ 
ides  left  the  island  open  Homer's  arrivaL  Accordina 
to  Herodotus,  he  died  at  los,  on  his  way  to  Athens,  aiM 
waa  buried  near  the  seashore.   Proclns  says  be  died 
in  consequence  of  falling  over  a  atone.    Plutarch  tells 
a  very  diffisrent  story.    He  preserves  two  responses 
of  an  oracle  to  Homer,  in  both  of  which  be  was  cau 
I  tiored  to  beware  of  the  yoong  man'a  riddle,  a;.d  la 
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%M  tbMi  the  poet,  being  on  hia  Tojag*  ta  TbdiM,  to 
■tuod  a  n»wu:il  or  pociicat  cootast  U  the  feart  of  Sat- 
nm  in  that  cit;f,  Undcd  lo  the  ialaod  of  lo,  and,  while 
aitting  on  •  nek  by  Uu  Mubnv,  obnnod  wMiie  ytxaag 
fttbermeD  in  a  boat ;  that  Hoow  adted  them  if  tfaar 
bad  anjrtbtog  (el  ti  ^mcvX  and  diat  the  yooog  wava, 
who,  haftng  iud  so  sport,  had  been  diligonUy  catch- 
ing, and  kUling  u  many  aa  tbay  coold  catch,  of  cer- 
tain penoaal  companiODa  of  a  laoe  not  even  yet  ex- 
tfawt,  anawered,  "  aa  many  aa  we  eaugltt  we  left ;  u 
nkany  aa  we  conU  aot  eateh  we  cany  with  na."  The 
oataatiapba  ia,  that  Homer,  being  atleriy  nnable  to 
gneaa  the  meaning  of  thia  riddle,  brake  bis  heart  oot 
of  pQce  vexation,  uid  that  the  inhatritasU  ofUie  i^and 
baried  him  with  great  magnificence. — Then  haa  been 
aa  much  doubt  and  cootroTmy  about  the  age  of  Ho- 
mer aa  about  himaelf  and  hia  poema.   Aocoiding  to 
the  aigument  of  Wood  (£<MW  on  the  Oiigmal  Ot~ 
Nwc,  4c,  of  Homer),  Haller  (J/cvm,  Emm.  4,  mi  B., 
M),  and  Hitfeid  (ffifftry  ^  Otmm,  e.  1),  bo  lived 
^mnt  the  middle  of  the  ninui  century  before  Chriat; 
which  date  agtees  exactly  with  the  crajectare  of  He- 
rodotus, who  wrote  B.C.  44i,  and  is  founded  on  the 
aasomptiOQ  that  Homer  muat  have  lived  before  the  fe- 
tum  of  the  Haraclids  into  Peiopomtesus,  an  event 
which  took  place  within  etgbty  years  after  the  Trojan 
war.    The  Newtonian  cweulmoa  is  also  adi^rted, 
which  fixes  the  capture  of  Tray  aa  k)w  as  B.C.  904. 
The  argument  ia  baaed  upon  the  great  improbability 
that  Homer,  ao  minute  aa  he  is  inliia  deeeriptiona  of 
Greece,  and  so  full  of  the  hiatories  of  the  reigning 
dynasties  in  its  various  districta,  ahonld  oevet  notice 
ao  very  renaritable  ta  oeeanenee  aa  the  almoat  total 
abolition  of  the  kingly  vtrenunont  dvoa^mit  Greece, 
and  tbe  snbsti'tntionm  ua  iqmbliotn  form  in  iu  stead. 
Now  this  nattonal  rerointkni  waa  coincident  with,  or 
immediately  eonaequent  on,  the  return  of  the  deacend- 
Mtta  of  Hercules.    It  ia  aaid,  alao,  that  tbe  poet  men- 
tione  the  gnndchildren  of  .^neaa  aa  reigning  io  Troy, 
ia  tbe  pco^ccy  of  Neptune  in  tbe  Iliad  (SO,  80S),  and 
that,  in  another  apeeeh  of  Juno's,  he  aeema  to  intimate 
the  insecure  Mate  of  the  chief  existiur  dynaatiea  of 
the  race  of  Pelops ;  and  it  is  inferred  from  this,  that 
he  flouriebed  during  the  thiid  generation,  or  upward  of 
sixty  years  after  the  deatmction  of  Troy.   Upon  this 
argument  Heyne  remarin  [Exettrt.,  ad  U.,  24),  thBt,'in 
tbe  first  place,  a  poet  who  was  celebrating''  heroes  of 
the  Petopid  race  hod  no  occaakm  to  notice  a  revolu- 
tion by  which  thur  lamiliea  wen  BX|iatiiated  and  their 
kingdoms  aboUabed ;  and.  next,  which  aeema  an  in- 
tamwnmtabte  objection,  that  the  Ionic  mwratioit  took 
l^aca  six^  years  later  than  the  return  of  the  Heracli- 
dB ;  yet  that  Homer  was  an  Ionian,  and  a  resident  in, 
or  at  leaat  perfectly  conversant  with,  Ionian  Aaia,  is 
admitted  on  all  hands,  and  ie  indeed  inoonteetabie ; 
ud  aa  he  never  noticea  diia  migration,  thoogfa  it  waa 
eertunly  a  very  remarkable  event,  and  one  which  be 
must  Mve  known,  1»  may  joat  as  well,  for  other  or 
the  same  reasons,  have  been  silent  on  tbe  snbject  of  a 
revolution  by  whi^  ibat  misration  waa  caused.  Tbe 
Arundelian  marbles  place  Homer  B.C.  907,  tbe  Ionian 
migratioa  B.C.  1044,  tbe  return  of  the  Heraclide  B.C. 
1104,  and  tbe  capinn  of  Tr^  B.C.  1184.  Heyne 
ai^iroves  of  ihia  calcalation,  aa,  npon  the  whotf.  the 
most  conaiatent  with  all  tbe  authorities ;  bnl  it  ia  at 
variance  wiA  Newton'a  Chronology,  and  i«  therefore 
a  talcuUtion,  of  the  exactnesa  of  which  we  can  never 
feel  confident — The  vicissitudes  to  which  Homer'a 
reputation  and  influence  have  been  aubject,  deserves 
notice.   From  the  firat  known  collection  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyasey  in  the  time  of  tbe  Piaistratida  to  thei»o- 
molntion  of  Christianity,  tbe  k>ve  and  revewoeo  with 
*biu.  *be  name  of  Homer  waa  regarded  went  on  con- 
atandy  incraasing,  till  at  laat  public  games  were  inatl- 
tgted  in  bis  ho  lOur,  staluea  dedicated,  temples  erected, 
and  sacrifices  offiwod  to  htm  aa  a  dinnitv.  There 


were  such  temptes  at  Smyma,  Chioa,  and  Aiexaulnaj 
and,  aeooidii^  to  .£lian  (  V.  H.,  9,  Ifi),  tbo  Aigivw 
eanrifieed  to,  and  inwAed  the  namaa  ai^  foeaence  ot 
Apollo  and  Homer  together.  But  aboot  tne  beginniif 
of  ^  aecond  eentuiy  of  the  Cfarirtian  era,  wben  tbe 
atroggle  between  tbe  old  and  new  religion  was  warn 
and  active,  tbs  tide  tamed.  '*  Hea£enism."  hti 
Pope  (£as^  m  Homer),  "waa  then  to  be  destroyul, 
ana  Homer  appeared  the  biber  of  it,  wbooo  ficiiou 
wen  at  once  tbe  belief  of  tbe  pagan  iriigion,  and  tha 
objeotiMs  of  Chriatiani^  agemst  it.  He  became, 
thmefote,  deeply  involved  in  tbe  ijneatioD,  and  aet 
with  that  honour  which  hitherto  attended  him,  bia  u 
a  criminal  who  bad  drawn  tbe  world  into  folly.  He 
was,  on  tbe  one  band  (Jiut.  Mart.,  admum.  ad  gemti\ 
accuaed  of  having  fonnod  tables  open  the  work*  cA 
Mosesi  aa  tbe  rd>elIion  of  tbe  Giabta  fnm  tin 
bniUmg  of  Babel,  and  the  casting  ci  Ate  oat  of 
Hesvan  from  tba  fall  of  Lueite.  HewaaMtposa^  aa 
the  ether  hand,  fnr  tboaa  which  he  ia  said  to  uTent, 
as  when  Amobioa  (adv.  gtnUa,  lib.  7)  ciiea  oot, 
'  Thia  is  tbe  nan  wlw  woanded  yonr  Veavs,  inpne- 
oned  your  Mara,  who  freed  even  your  Jupiter  fay  Sii- 
ansa,  and  who  finds  aothority  for  all  ;oar  vices,'  &c 
Mankind  were  derided  (TartuU.,  AfoUaL,  c.  14)  fa 
wbate^'er  he  bad  hitherto  made  them  believe ;  and 
Plato  {Ameiiua,  A.—Bmath.,  Prop.  Evang.,  14, 10), 
who  ezpdled  bim  his  commonwealth,  haa,  of  all  the 
pliiloaopbe»,  found  the  beat  quartea  from  tbe  fitben 
for  paaeing  Uiat  aentenco.  His  finest  beanties  begao 
to  take  a  new  appearance  of  peniicitHM  qoalitiea ;  and 
becaoae  they  might  be  conaid«ad  aa  ailiirameids  to 
haey,  or  ennxnts  to  those  emrs  with  whii^  Any 
wen  mingleo,  they  wen  to  be  d^pteektod  vriiik  tn 
contest  offatUi  waa  in  being.  It  waa  hence  that  the 
reading  of  them  was  diacouraged,  Uiat  we  hear  Ro- 
finua  accusing  St.  Jerome  of  it,  and  that  St.  Angoatin 
{Conftaa.,  I,  14)  njecU  him  aa  the  grand  anaster  of 
itblo;  though*  indeed  tbe  didaaaime  vamayttit\i]i» 
appliea  to  I  lomer,  looks  but  like  a  fondling  manner  ol 
parting  with  him.  Tboaa  daya  an  pest ;  and,  baf^ily 
ibros,  tbe  olmexkraa  poena  bavowoathamd  tbeatonni 
of  lealvrinehnMgAtfaavodeitnpyedthem.  Homer  will 
have  no  temides,  nor  ganee,  nor  eaciificea  in  Chris- 
tendom ;  but  hia  statue  ts  ytt  to  be  seen  in  the  palaces 
of  kings,  and  hia  name  will  iwnain  in  honour  among 
the  nations  to  tbe  world'a  and.  He  atuda,  by  pre- 
scription, akme  aAd  ak>of  «t  Pamaaaua,  where  it  is{ot 

Cible  MOW  that  any  Immaa  gca)iua.diDakl  stand  wiA 
.  lira  father  ud  tbe  pnuco  of  all  boroic  poets,  tbe 
boaat  and  the  glory  of  hia  own 

OreecB,  and  tbe  kira  and 
the  admiration  of  all  mankind."  (Mailer,  Hiat,  Grtek 
Lit.,  p.  41,  atM.— Coleridge,  IntradMeHoH  totkeStaJf 
of  the  Greek  Claaak  PoeU,  pt.  1,  p.  67,  w^f.)— ITna 
Homer,  tben  (of  the  ciraumatancea  of  whose  kfe  we 
know  eo  Utile  that  nay  be  rdied  upon),  iraa  tbe  mmo 
who  gave  epic  poetiy  its  fiiat  great  ir^mlae.  .  Belbn 
bia  time,  in  genend^ly  amgle  actione  and  adventaes 
were  celebrated  io  Ihort  lays.  The  heroic  mythokwy 
had  prepared  the  way  for  the  poete  by  grouping  tbe 
deeds  of  the  principal  heroes  into  large  masses,  so  thai 
they  bad  a  natural  connexion  with  each  otbtf,  and  R 
feiivd  to  some  commob  fundamental  DOtton.  Now, 
as  the  general  featnres  of  the  mon  conaidaBUa  le- 
gendary ciriloctions  were  known,  the  poet  be/ore  tbe 
3m«  of  Homer  had  tbe  advantage  of  bemg  able  to 
nairate  any  one  action  of  Hercules,  or  of  one  of  the 
A^ve  ebampiona  against  TTaebca,  or  of  the  Achstts 
againat  Troy ;  attd,  at  the  same  linte,  of  being  certaia 
that  tbe  scope  and  purport  of  the  actim  (name^.  tbe 
elevation  of  Hercules  to  tbe  gods,  and  Uw  bted  de> 
stmction  Ot  Hwbea  and  Troy)  wonU  bo  present  to 
the  mfnds  of  bis  bearers,  and  that  the  mdividaal  ad- 
venture would  thus  be  viewed  in  ita  proper  coonexw- 
Tbna,  donbtleas,  for  a  long  time,  the  bards  were  saw 
fiei"  wiUiillustntingBiaglopoinUof  tfaebtrbicvlW 
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•0  mth  biiel  *pit  kya ;  such  u  ia  Uter  timu  were 
produced  hj  eevenl  pMt*  of  tlie  school  of  Heeiod. 
It  wae  eiso  poseibla,  if  it  were  desiiodt  to  form  from 
tima  loiigor  aenee  of  adventurei  of  tbe  eame  beio ; 
but  Ibey  ftlways  lemaioed  a  coUectioa  of  indraeiident 
poeoM  00  Om  aaou  aubject,  tod  new  atuinfld  to  that 
ami;  of  charactar  and  compoaition  which  cooatitutea 
one  poem.  Il  waa  an  entire!/  ii«io  pbenomeooo, 
which  could  not  fail  to  make  tbe  oreateat  imjaeaaion, 
wbcD  a  poet  aeleeted  a  aubject  of  toe  heroic  tradition, 
which  (besidea  its  connexion  with  the  other  parte  of 
the  aamo  legendaijr  circle)  bad  in  itself  tbe  meana  of 
amkening  a  lively  intereat  and  of  satiafyiog  the  mind ; 
and,  at  the  Mine  time,  admitted  of  such  a  development, 
that  the  principal  personages  coold  be  represented  aa 
acting  each  with  a  peculiar  and  individual  character, 
without  obacutiiu;  the  chief  hero  and  tbe  main  action 
of  the  poem.  One  jegendary  aubject  of  this  extent 
and  intereat  Homer  found  in  tbe  Anger  ef  AchtUet, 
andaooUwrin  the  i^xnt  qf  Ulvttt*.  The  former 
of  thM  gH«  birth  to  tba  Kiufi  Am  Utter  to  the 
Ol^wa^.  Of  the  cbaiwitar  theae  two  poena  w« 
«iU  tnat  in  aeparate  aiticlea  {vid.  liiaa,  OdTiaaa). 
Osr  lUeotion  wiU  now  ><•  directed  to  other  paru  of 
the  mia  subject. 

Origiit  and  Praervation  ef  the  Hoaurie  Poents. 

Whether  the  Homeno  poema  were  in  nality  the 
«ork  <A%  sii^{l«  bard  or  not,  their  intrioaic  merit,  and, 
cooaeiiaeiitly,  their  rank  in  Greek  literature,  mnat  le- 
ouin  the  aame^  and  be  etfually  a  worthy  object  of 
stadiovs  ioqiury.  Tlte  decision  of  that  queation  can- 
not IB  the  slidueat  degree  a&ct  our  estimate  of  their 
4B(ility.  'Wbatber  tU  the  poema  that  are  now  attrib- 
uted to  Homer  were  his  production ;  whether  tbe  Iliad 
and  the  Odyss^r,  both,  or  one  of  then  only,  can  lav 
«laia  t»  aoen  parwaay ;  or  whether,  laatly,  any  aucn 
penoB  ae  Heam,  or,  indeed,  any  individnal  anthw  of 
the  poem  erer  e:daled,  whidiever  of  these  pfopositioua 
be  iTDs,  it  enrms  to  be  a  matter  of  little  importance  to 
iboee  whoM  dbject  it  ia  not  to  apcll  tbe  inacriptiooa  on 
iBoddering  moniuaenta,  bat  to  inhale  tbe  breath  of  ao- 
eieM  panomr  and  beaoty  amid  the  undoobted  luioa 
af  the  graat.  The  Uiad  and  tba  Odyaa^  exiat;  we 
hava  tfaua  in  one  hands ;  tod  we  ahould  not  aet  them 
the  leas  in  honeor  though  we  w«a  to  doubt  the  im- 
pvase  ef  say  Honer'a  hud,  any  more  than  we  should 
ceeae  to  leveienea  tba  graiue  or  the  ruins  of  Rome, 
bftaose  riiqhsrda  or  worse  may  have  laid  tbe  first 
atone  of  her  wmlla.  It  n  this  very  excellence,  howev- 
er, of  the  Homeiic  poetry,  and  the  apparent  peculi- 
•rrtf  of  tbe  iaatance,  togejiiei  wUh  the  oelebrity  of  tbe 
controvert,  to  which  tha  acepticiam  of  some  modem 
•cholara  has  giTen  both,  that  compels  us  to  devote  a 
ponioa  of  this  article  toa  notice  of  the  points  ia  ques- 
tion. No  trace  appears  of  any  doubt  having  ever  been 
BUtertained  of  the  personal  existence  of  Homer,  as  the 
antbor  of  tbe  lUsd.  till  the  close  of  the  17th  and  be- 
mming  of  the  IStb  century,  when  two  French  writers, 
fieddin  and  Pemnlt,  firat  auggeated  the  oatlinea  of 
a  theory  respeetiag  the  compositieB  of  that  poem, 
which  bas  aince  been  devel<q>ed  with  so  much  learning 
and  talent  by  Heyne,  Wolfe,  and  others,  that  ita  ori- 
^nal  aatbon  are  now  ahnoat  forgotten.  The  subatance 
ef  tfaia  theory  is,  that,  whether  any  such  person  as 
HooMt  lived  or  not,  the  lUad  waa  not  composed  en- 
tin%  by  Uni<w  by  ai^  ether  individual,  but  is  a  com- 
pabbau,  nathodlied  indeed  and  arranged  by  sueceae- 
m  aditan,  bat  atiU  a  compilation  of  mioatrelsies,  the 
wvrfca  af  ▼arioas  poets  in  the  heroic  age,  all  having 
one  cMoioon  theme  and  direction,  the  wars  of  Troy, 
and  tbe  exploits  of  Uie  •even I  Grecian  chiefs  engaged 
■  in  tiiem.  WoICb,  in  particular,  believed  that  the  vcrttt 
now  cenatilBUng  tbe  Iliad,  were  written  (we  should 
tether  eay  mad*  or  niaeaMd)  by  one  Homer,  but  in 
iimft  ifaalpBodiea,  uneoweetad  porpoedy  vrith  each 


other,  and  that  they  were  put  together  as  after  bicb 
tioned.  Much  of  hia  a^ment,  however,  of  tbe  im- 
poesibility  of  oa»  man  ^viog  composed  the  Iliad  ia 
form  aa  we  imw  have  it,  a[^liea  to  the  theory  juai 
atatad.  Bentleyezpreaeedanopinionsimilartowoue'* 
on  the  history  and  compilation  of  tbe  Iliad.  "  Hornet 
wrote  a  sequel  of  aon^s  and  rhapsodies  to  be  sung  by 
himself,  for  am  ail  eanungs  and  good  cheer,  at  feativak 
and  other  days  of  merriment :  the  Iliad  be  made  for  the 
men,  and  the  Odyssey  for  the  other  sex.  Tbeoe  looee 
aonga  were  not  collected  together  in  the  form  of  an 
Epic  poem  till  about  600  years  after."  [Letter  to  N. 
A.,  hy  PhiUUutk.  Lipmtu. ,  ^  7.)  One  of  the  maia  ax- 
gomenta  inaiated  voia  by  ttme  who  deny  the  eziMenee 
of  a  Homer,  and  the  nni^,  cooeequeDtly,  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  is  the  question  of  writing.  It  is  said  that 
the  art  of  writing,  aDd*the  use  of  manageable  writuig 
nuteriak,  were  eoliiely,  or  all,  but  ynUrely,  unknown 
in  Greece  and  the  islands  at  the  sof^posed  date  of.  the 
coBUMsititm  of  tba  Iliad ;  that,  if  so,  this  poem  could 
not  have  been  committed  to  writing  doEmg  the  time  of 
each  its  compoaition ;  that,  in  a  queation  of  compara- 
tive probabilities  like  this,  it  is  a  much  groaaer  improb- 
ability ^t  even  the  single  Iliad,  amounting,  after  oil 
curtadmenta  and  expungings,  to  upward  of  15,000 
linea,  ahould  have  been  actually  conceived  and  per- 
fected in  the  braia  of  one  man,  with  no  other  help  but 
his  own  or  others'  memwy,  than  that  it  ahould  be,  in 
fact,  the  result  of  the  labours  of  several  distinct  antbora; 
that,  if  the  OdjFseey  be  counted,  the  improbabilitv  ia 
doubled ;  that  if  we  add,  upon  the  authority  of  Ths- 
eydides  and  Aristotle,  the  Hynns  and  Margites,  not 
to  asy  the  Batracbomyomachia,  that  which  waa  im- 
probable becomea  abaotutely  impoaoibk ;  that  all  that 
nas  been  so  often  aaid  aa  to  the  fact  of  as  many  lines 
or  more  having  been  committed  to  memory,  is  beside 
tbe  point  in  quesUoi^  which  is  not  whelhsr  16,000  or 
30,(NM  linss  msy  net  be  leaiusd  by  heart  from  a  book 
or  Bianaaaript,  bat  whether  one  man  can  eompoMe  a 
poem  of  that  length,  which,  rightly  or  not,  shall  be 
tboaght  to  be  a  perfect  model  of  svmmetiy  and  coo- 
aistency  of  parts,  without  the  aid  of  writing  mate 
hak ;  that,  admitting  Uie  soperiot  probability  of  and. 
a  thioff  in  a  prtmitive  age,  we  know  nothing  analogoua 
to  such  a  ease,  sod  that  it  so  transcands  Uie  common 
Umita  of  intellectual  power,  aa,  at  the  least,  to  merit, 
with  aa  nMch  justice  as  the  o|q>oaite  opinion,  the  char^ 
acter  of  improbability. — When  it  is  coosideted  that 
throughout  the  Homeric  Poems,  though  they  appear  to 
embrace  the  whole  circle  of  the  knowledge  tb«i  poa 
aesaed  by  the  Greeks,  and  enter  into  so  many  dstaik 
on  tbe  atta  of  life,  only  one  ambiguoaa  aOusioa  oocma 
to  any  kind  of  writing  (IL,  6,  IW),  it  is  Kareely  pos- 
sible to  avoid  the  conclusioD,  that  the  art,  u(>U|di 
known,  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  was  vary  rar«y 
practised.  But  the  very  poems  from  winch  this  con- 
clusion bos  been  drawn  would  seem  to  overthrow  it, 
if  it  ^uld  be  admitted  that  they  were  originally  com- 
mitted to  writing;  for  Ibey  would  then  seem  to  at 
ford  the  atroageat  |»oof,lb^  at  tbe  time  of  their  com- 
poaition, tbe  art  had  mads  verr  eonsiderabls  propesa^ 
and  diat  there  waa  no  vrant,  either  of  maleriak  or  of 
skill,  to  prevent  it  from  coming  into  common  use. 
Hence  the  ori^nal  form  of  these  poems  becomes  a 
question  of  great  hiatorical  as  well  as  literary  impor- 
tance. Dm  Greeks  Uiemadvea  almost  aniveraally, 
and  tb»  eariiest  writers  tbe  moat  aamimooaly,  beliavwl 
them  both  to  have  bsMi'tbe  work  of  the  sbom  an&or, 
who,  though  notbii^  waa  known  of  bis  life,  or  evev 
hia  birthpkce,  was  commonly  held  to  have  been  an 
Asiatic  Greek.  The  doubt  whether  bis  poema  were 
writtMi  from  the  first,  seems  hardly  to  have  been  se- 
riously entertained  by  any  d*  tbe  ancieala,  and  in  mod- 
ern times  it  baa  been  noonded  chiefly  en  tbedifBeolly 
of  reconciling  such  a  net  with  the  v«ty  low  degree  h 
I  wUch  the  art  of  writing  u  auppeaed  to  have  been  evi 
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tailed  ID  the  Homeric  ige.  It  bat  tikenise  been 
urged,  that  the  structure  of  the  Homeric  verses  fur- 
Dishes  ■  decisive  proof,  that  the  state  of  the  Greek 
languaee,  at  the  time  when  these  poems  were  writtoTi, 
was  diaerant  from  that  in  which  uiay  must  have  been 
eompoaed.  Ai^  b;  others  it  1ms  been  thought  incon- 
iiat«Dt  with  the  law  of  continosl  change,  to  which  all 
ianguagea  an  subject,  that  the  form  in  whkh  these 
WOKS  now  a[^ar  should  differ  bo  slightly  as  it  does 
from  that  of  the  Greek  literature,  if  it  really  belonged 
to  the  earijr  period  in  which  they  were  fint  recited. 
Tbeae  diflkolcies  are,  it  must  be  owned,  in  a  great 
neasnre  rwnored  by  the  hypotbeaia  that  each  poem 
is  an  aggregate  of  parts  eompoaed  bj  difierant  auuora ; 
for  then  the  poet's  memory  migiA  not  be  too  severely 
.  taxed  in  retaining  hia  work  during  ita  progress,  and 
might  be  aided  by  more  frequent  recitations.  But  this 
hypothesis  has  been  met  by  a  number  of  objections, 
Bome  of  which  are  not  very  easily  aatisted.  The  ati- 
ginal  unity  of'each  poem  ia  maintained  by  aignments 
derived  partly  from  the  anifbrmity  of  the  poetical  char- 
acter, and  panty  from  the  apparuit  singleness  of  plan 
which  each  of  uem  exhibits.  Even  those  who  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  suppose  an  original  unity  of  de- 
sign in  the  Iliad,  still  conceive  that  all  its  parts  are 
stamped  with  the  style  of  the  samo  author.  (C/infon, 
Fatt.  HeiUn.,  vol.  9,  p.  376,  379.)  But  with  others, 
from  the  time  of  Ariatode  to  oat  own  day,  cbe  plan 
itself  baa  been  an  object  of  tlie  warmest  admiration ; 
and  it  is  still  contended,  that  the  intimate  coherence  of 
the  parts  is  such  as  to  exclude  the  ^potheais  of  a 
moltiplicity  of  authors.  (Vid.  Ilias.)  If  the  parts  out 
of  which  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  waa  formed  are 
supposed  to  have  been  at  first  wholly  independent  of 
each  oUier,  the  soppontioD  that  they  could  have  been 
HO  pieced  together  as  to  atsame  thsii  present  appoar- 
anco  is  invomd  in  almost  insurmountable  difficulties. 
For  how,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  different  poets  in 
each  instance  happen  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
same  circle  of  subjects,  as  to  the  battles  before  Troy, 
and  the  return  of  Ulysses  1  Must  we  suppose,  with  a 
modan  critic  {Hermann,  WUner-Jahrhiiater,  vol.  64), 
that  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyasey  we  see  the  joint  iabonra 
ofamtal  barda,  who  drew  ibeir  sobioetB  bom  an  ear- 
liet  Iliad  and  an  earlier  Odytsay,  wueb  contained  no 
mon  than  short  narratives  of  the  same  events,  but  yet 
had  gained  such  celebrity  for  tbeir  author,  that  the 
grealMt  poets  of  the  succeeding  period  were  forced  to 
adopt  hia  name,  and  to  content  themselves  with  filling 
ap  hia  outline  1  This  would  be  an  expedient  only  to 
be  teaorted  to  in  the  last  emeisency.  Or  moat  we 
adopt  the  form  which  this  hypothesis,  by  giving  it  a 
different  turn,  has  been  made  bv  others  to  assume,  that 
the  .Iliad  and  Odyasey,  after  tlie  main  event  in  each 
had  formed  the  subject  of  a  ahorter  poem,  grew  un- 
der the  hands  of  successive  poets,  who,  guided  in 
part  by  popular  tradition,  supplied  what  bad  been  left 
wanting  by  their  predecesaow,  nntil  in  each  case  the 
enrioaity  of  thdr  heamt  had  been  gratified  by  a  fin- 
iahed  wbolel  (ThtrkottCt  Oreeet,  vol.  1,  p.  SM.) 
This  supposition  ia  involved  in  still  greater  difficulty 
than  the  former,  fm  we  have  here  a  race  of  bards, 
who,  though  living  at  different  periods,  and  though 
the  lengoage  waa,  during  all  thts  tune,  undei^ing 
olugea  some  kind  or  other,  yet  write  all  of  ^em 
(n  ■  manner  ao  aimilar,  and  display  so  few,  if  any,  dis- 
spepances,  that  Uieir  various  producticus,  when  col- 
lected together,  wear  all  the  appearance  of  a  poem  by 
\  aingle  bard. — According  to  every  hypotheais,  the 
nrigin  of  the  Homeric  poetry  is  wrapped  in  mystery ; 
as  most  be  the  case  with  the  beginning  of  a  new  pe- 
riod, when  that  which  precedea  it  ia  very  obscure. 
And  it  would  :ortain]y  be  u  nnpanlleled  or  surprising 
coincidence,  if  the  f  rodiK^ton  of  •  g^taat  work,  whicn 
farmed  the  mort  momeif-aLii  qxteh  in  the  history  <k 
"  -\  literatnn,  should  have  conennad  with  either  tho 
64» 


fint  introduction,  or  a  new  application  >f  the  Best  ia 
portent  of  all  inventions.  Still,  however,  we  are  not 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  sdopting  such  a  view-  if  the 
aubject.  It  is  true,  we  are  perpetually  met  witk  difi* 
cnltiea  in  endeavouring  to  fturm  a  notion  of  the  munai 
in  «^h  Uieee  great  epic  pooma  were  composed,  at  a 
time  anterior  to  the  nae  of  writing.  But  diese  diS- 
culties  ariae  much  niOTe  from  our  own  ignonnce  i4 
the  period,  and  our  own  incapability  of  eonceiriiig  a 
creation  of  tho  mind  without  teose  appliances  of  wsieb 
the  use  has  become  to  ua  a  second  nature,  than  in  ibt 
general  Uwa  of  the  bumaD  intellect.  Who  can  dclM- 
mine  bow  many  iboueand  veiaas  a  pereoni  menrapuj 
impregnated  with  his  anbject,  and  absorbed  in  d»  ce» 
templalion  of  it,  migb:  piodoco  in  a  year,  and  conCdt 
to  the  faithfn!  memory  of  diaciples,  devoted  to  tbnr 
master  snd  his  ^  1  Wherever  a  creative  genios  hsi 
appeared,  it  hea  met  with  puaens  of  congenial  tirie, 
and  has  found  aaatatanta,  l:^  whose  meuw  it  has  con- 
pleted  aatoniriiit^  works  in  a  comparatively  dxirt  pa- 
nod  of  time.  Thos  the  old  bard  may  bavo  been  m- 
lowed  bv  a  number  of  yonnoer  mimtreb,  to  whan  it 
Was  botn  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to  collect  and  diffine 
the  honey  which  flowed  from  his  lipa.  But  it  ia  at 
least  certain,  that  it  would  be  unintelligible  how  thsae 
great  epics  were  composed,  unless  there  bad  been  oc- 
canons  on  which  tbey  actually  appeared  in  their  in- 
lenity,  md eooM  dinm  an  attentive  beanrvridilb* 
fiul  rapce  and  efliwt  of  a  comidete  poeuL  WitbaQt  a 
connected  and  eontinooua  recitation,  they  were  nsi 
Wished  worits ;  they  were  mm  disjointed  fr^nwat^ 
which  might,  hj  pwtiUlil^,  form  a  whole.  But  when 
were  there  meals  or  fesuvals  long  enongb  for  nek 
recitatioos  1  What  attention,  it  haa  been  aaked,  cosU 
be  Bsflciently  suauined,  in  order  to  Mhnr  so  mm 
thoasand  verses  1 — K,  however,  tba  Adtoniana  evm 
at  me  festival  hear  in  aucceasioo  alxmt  nine  tngediis, 
three  astyric  dramas,  snd  as  many  eomediea,  wtlhsut 
ever  thinking  that  it  might  be  bettw  to  distribute  thii 
enjoyment  over  the  whole  year,  why  ahooM  not  ihs 
Greeks  of  earliw  times  have  been  able  to  listen  to  tbs 
Iliad  and  Odyeaey,  and  perhaps  ether  poena,  at  tho 
aame  ieativatl  At  a  later  date,  indeed,  when  tbr 
ihapeodist  was  livafisd  bv  the  player  on  the  lyie.  the 
dit^rambie  minatret,  and  by  many  other  kiada  of  po- 
etry and  music,  these  tetter  necessarily  ateidgad  the 
time  allowed  to  the  epic  reciter ;  but,  in  early  tias^ 
when  the  epic  style  reigned  vri^oat  a  competitor  it 
would  have  received  an  undivided  attention.  as 
beware  of  measuring,  hy  our  k>oee  ai>d  deaohory  read 
ing,  the  intension  of  mind  with  which  a  peopla  cntha 
aiaaticalty  devoted  to  audi  emovinMits,  ming  widi  d» 
light  on  the  flowing  strains  of^  the  minstrel.  In  dmt, 
there  was  s  time  (and  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  the 
records  of  it)  when  the  Greek  pe<^e,  not  indeed  at 
meals,  but  at  feativals,  snd  under  the  petmnsga  of 
their  hereditary  princes,  heard  and  enjoyed  these  and 
other  less  excellent  poema  as  they  were  intended  ta 
bo  heard  and  enjoyed,  namely,  as  mmt^eu  wkUa 
Whether  they  were  at  this  eariy  period  ever  tocited 
for  a  prize,  and  in  competition  with  others,  iadoobtfid, 
thougn  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  anppoeitMa. 
But  when  the  conflux  of  ihapsodiste  to  the  contests 
became  perpetually  greater ;  when,  at  the  sane  tim^ 
more  weight  waa  laid  on  the  ait  of  the  rodtir  ttan  on 
the  beauty  of  the  well-known  poeM  wfaidi  be  weitrfj 
and  when,  laatly,  in  addition  to  the  rfaapaodiiing,  a 
number  of  other  muaical  and  poetical  perfonBSDcst 
claimed  a  place,  then  the  rinpsodisto  were  psnaimd 
to  repeat  separate  parte  of  poems,  in  which  the*  hope* 
to  excel ;  and  the  Iliad  and  Odyeaey  (as  ibsy  bad  nM 
yet  been  reduced  to  writing)  eziated  for  a 
as  leatlered  and  wtemneOed  fragment*.  (wUr» 
iVo/«;aincfM,p.ciliti.}  And  we  are  atiU  MsbwdM 
the  regaktorM'tfae  eentestirf'  ibapaodtata  at  thaPMft- 
tboBM  (whether  U  waa  Sofam  or  Kaistiatiial  to  kavwt 
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tMi^<ll*d  dM  rbapMdkd  to  foDow  oae  inotbcr,  ac' 
cofdiBg  to  the  ord«r  of  the  poem,  sod  for  haviog  thos 
Rfltond  tboM  gieat  woika,  which  were  felling  into 
frapnanta,  to  toeir  priatine  int^^nty.  It  ie  indeed 
true,  tfatt  eeme  arbitrary  additiona  may  have  been  made 
to  tbeok  at  thia  period ;  which,  however,  we  can  only 
bt^  to  be  able  to  diatingui^  from  the  rest  of  the 
poem,  by  £rat  comiog  to  some  general  agreement  aa 
to  the  origiiMl  form  and  ei]b8e<^Qent  destiny  of  the  Ho- 
meric eoapeaitiuna.   (JfiUIsr,  Biat.  Or.  lot,,  p.  6S, 

IiUniuetunt  of  At  Homerie  Poem  into  Greece. 

Two  diflaniit  aoeounla  are  gmn  on  thie  Iiead.  1. 
Pint,  it  b  aaid  that  lycama,  the  Spartan  legislator, 
net  with  the  poasia  «  Homer  during  his  (ravels  in 
Aria,  aad,  being  ehannad  with  dwm,  carried  them 
with  him  by  acme  means,  and  in  some  shape  or  other, 
boelt  to  bis  native  city.  The  tnthority  tor  this  is  a 
paatagg  o(  e  fragment  of  Henclidae  Ponticua,  in  which 
IM  aaya  llat  l^aigoBi  "  having  pnenred  the  poetry 
Honer  ftDm  the  deaeaodanta  of  Cnophylns,  first 
introdaeed  it  into  the  Peloponneans."  ^E^an(K'if., 
19^  14)  repeata  thia  with  advantage :  *'  Lycnrgns  the 
Spartan  first  earried  the  poetiy  of  Homer  tn  «  moaa 
intoGreece."  Ptntarch  ( Ftf.  ^ew-f.)  finishes  off  the 
■toiy  in  his  osnal  nanner.  "  There  (in  Asia)  Lycar> 
gns  first  fell  in  with  the  poems  of  Homer,  probably  in 
lha  keeinng  of  the  deaceDdaato  of  Cleopl^laa;  he 
vrcCa  tfaem  oat  eagerly,  and  oolleeted  tbui  togetber 
for  the  poipoae  of  Drilling  uem  hither  into  Gneca; 
for  ihm  was  already  at  t&t  time  an  obscure  mmonr 
of  these  verses  among  the  Greeks,  but  some  few  only 
poaaeaaed  some  scattered  fragments  of  Uiis  poetry, 
which  were  eirealaled  in  a  cbaoce  manner.  Lyciusus 
bad  the  prbeipel  hand  in  makiof^  it  known.**  "niia 
CnopMiia  or  daopfagrlnai  a  SamiaD,  is  aaid  to  have 
been  SouMi^  hoat  in  Samoa,  and  a  poet  himaalf. 
llie  mtcleos  of  ftet  in  this  atoiy  may  probably  consist 
m  diia ;  that  Lyemgas  became  more  acquainted  with 
1w  Hom^e  verses  among  the  Ionian  rtiapaodiats,  and 
succeeded  in  intndochigt-by  meana  of  his  own  or  oth- 
ers* memory,  aonae  connected  poiUooi  of  them  into 
Westeni  Oreee*.  Itet  ha  ii||nM  them  all  oat  is,  as 
we  may  see,  ao  ftr  aa  the  original  autbwity  goes,  due 
Co  the  iogenioue  biognpbei  alone.  But  tbe  batter 
Comdad  aeeoont  of  um  intfodnction,  or^  at  leaat,  of 
the  fonnal  coHeetion  of  tlie  Homeric  veraaa,  though 
not  iacoDsistant  with  the  oUieT,  is,  that,  after  Solon  bad 
directed  that  the  rhapsodists  should,  upon  public  oc- 
casions, recite  to  a  certain  order  of  poetical  narration, 
and  not  coofoaedly,  the  end  before  the  beginning,  as 
tud  been  tbe  previous  practice, -PiMsuratus,  with  the 
help  of  a  large  body  of  the  most  c^ebrated  poeto  of 
hia  age,  noade  a  regal&r  collection  of  tbe  different  riuip- 
Bodiee  which  passed  under  Homer'a  name,  committed 
than  all  to  writing,  and  ananged  them  very  much  in 
tba  senea  in  wbich  we  now  possess  them.  The  di- 
vistmi  OS  the  ihapsodiea  into  books  cwrespooding  with 
tbe  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  was  probably  the 
woffc  of  the  Alaxandraan  eritiea  many  centoriea  afier^ 
waL  Now  the  anthoriliea  for  Mribnting  this  primary 
raJBction  into  form  to  Pinatratna,  are  numerous  and 
cipreaa,  and  a  few  qootationa  from  them  will  be  the 
meet  eatiafactory  way  of  potting  the  student  in  poe- 
aeaaioii  of  die  opiniona  of  tba  ancients  vpoa  this  sub- 
feet. — "'Who,*'  WKj*  Cicaio,  "waa  niore  learned  in 
that  aga,  ar  vrhosa  doqaence  ia  repeated  to  have  been 
more  refitMd  by  literature  Ibsn  that  of  Pisistratus, 
who  ia  aaid  first  to  have  disposed  tbe  hooka  of  Homer, 
wUch  were  before  confasea,  m  the  order  in  wbich  we 
now  baTS  themi"  (Cie.,  de  Orat.,  8,  34.)—"  Pisis- 
tratoa,"  observes  Pauaanias,  "collected  the  veraes  of 
Homer,  which  were  dispersed,  and  retained  in  different 
riMoe  by  memoiT.**  (PatwoauM,  7,  86.)—"  Aftir- 
mid,"  lamaika  .£liai^~  "  Piaiatnaaa,  having  edleetad 
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tbe  rereea,  set  out  the  Iliad  and  Odyaaey.''  (.Sttaik 
Y.  ff.,  IS,  14.)—"  We  praise  Pisistratus,"  observe! 
Libanius,  "  for  his  collection  of  the  verses  made  by 
Homer."  (LUian.,  Pan.  in  Ivi.,  vol.  1,  p.  170,  ed. 
Reitke.)—"  The  poetry  of  the  Iliad,"  says  Eosutbins, 
"ia  one  contiououa  body  throughout,  and  well  fitted 
togMharj  but  they  who  put  it  t^thei,  under  tbe  di- 
rection, as  ia  aai^  of  PiaiatratuV'  (  ^ydf.  Pro- 
Ugon.,  p.  caliii.,  in  not.) — That  this  collection  waa 
n»de  with  the  assistance,  and  probably  by  the  princi* 
pal  operation  of  tbe  contemporaiy  poets,  rests  alao 
upon  good  authority.  Pausaniaa,  in  speaking  of  v. 
673,  in  the  second  boo{[  of  the  Iliad,  aavs  that  Pisi»> 
tratoa,  or  soma  one  of  has  aaaociatea,  had  dtanecd  the 
name  through  ignorance.  "  Aftetwan^*'  rcmarla  Sui- 
daa,  "  thia  poetry  waa  put  together  and  set  in  order 
by  many  persona,  and  in  particular  by  Pisistratus." 
{Smd.,  «.  V.  'Ompof.)  Tbe  great  poets  with  whom 
Pisistntos  lived  in  frieodship,  and  of  whose  aid  he  ia 
aappoaed  to  have  availed  himaelf  on  tlus  occasion, 
were  O^iheua  of  Crotona,  aaid  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Aigonantics,  Ouomactitua  the  Athenian,  Simonidea, 
ana  Anaereon.  In  the  dialogue  called  Hippaicbua, 
altnbnted  to  Plato,  it  ia  aaid,  indeed,  of  tho  younger 
BOO  of  Piaiatratua  of  that  name,  "  that  he  executed 
many  other  excellent  worka,  and  particularly  he  brought 
the  verses  of  Homer  into  this  country,  and  compelTod 
the  rfaapsodiate  at  the  Panatheneic  festival  to  go  through 
them  all  in  order,  one  taking  up  the  other,  in  the  same 
manner  that  tbey  do  now."  There  aeeaia,  however, 
no  great  inconaiatency  in  tbeae  statements.  Tbey 
may  very  reasonably  be  reconciled,  by  supposing  that 
thia  great  woik  of  collecting  and  arrangiDg  the  acau 
twed  veraee  of  the  Homeric  ihapsodisu  was  begun 
in  an  imperfect  manner  by  Solan,  principally  executed 
}>f  Piaiatratua  and  hia  Iriends,  and  finished  undei 
ilippaiehna.  Thia  will  embrace  about  eighty  yeara 
Iram  &a  date  Solon's  law*  B.C.  594,  to  the  death 
of  Hippaichoa,  B.C.  CIS.  It  must  be  remembered 
however,  that,  although  the  Homeric  rbapacdies  wen. 
undoubtedly  committed  to  writing,  and  rwuced  into  i 
certain  form  and  ordn  of  composition,  in  the  age  <, 
the  PiaiatiatidM,  tbe  ancient  and  national  practice  cf 
recitation  sliU  continued  in  honour,  and  for  a  consid- 
erable tima  afterward  was,  p^t^,  the  only  mode  b^ 
which  thMa  poama  were  popolariy  known.  But  it 
may  readily  bo  believed,  ib^  in  pn^portion  as  written 
copies  became  multiplied,  a  power  of,  and  usle  for, 
reading  generated,  ukI  a  literature,  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  word,  created,  this  practice  of  publicly  re- 
citing national  poetry,  which  waa  aa  congenial  as  it 
waa  jndispenaable  to  a  primitive  and  unlettered  peoplb, 
would  fpadoally  sink  in  eslimatioa,  become  d^aded 
in  charaetw,  and  finally  fall  into  complete  Saoae. 
This  we  find  to  have  been  precisely  the  case  from 
tbeat  the  year  B.C.  430,  till  tbe  age  of  the  Alezan- 
drean  critics,  under  tbe  polite  and  civilized  governmen{ 
of  the  Ptolemies.  The  old  manner  of  reciting  was  no 
doubt  very  histrionic ;  but  after  the  formaticm  of  a  teg- 
ular tbeatte,  and  tbe  compoaitiMi  of  formal  dramas  tn 
tbe  time  of  JBsehylus,  tbe  beimc  verses  of  the  Ho- 
meric age  must  have  seemed  very  unfit  vddelea  of,  oi 
BCGompanimenta  to,  scenic  effect  of  any  kind.  Ir 
ibis  interval,  therefore,  are  to  be  placed  a  thiid  an.' 
last  race  of  rhapsodists,  now  no  longer  tho  fellow-poet* 
and  congenial  intwpictera  of  their  originals,  bii  ti 
general,  a  low  and  ignorant  sort  of  mm,  who  we)&  tc 
ceptable  only  to  the  meaneat  of  the  peopUi.  XsAiip  oi 
{Sympot.,  9)  and  Plato  {Ion,  ttaatim)  bear  abvacjo' 
testimony  to  the  contempt  witn  which  they  wore  rt> 
garded,  though  the  object  of  tbe  latter  in  the  Ion  oi 
Ionian  was  probably  to  sketch  a  true  and  exalted  pic- 
ture of  the  duty  and  tbe  character  of  a  genuine  map 
sodist.  There  ware  many  editiona,  or  AtofBoeeit,  h* 
tb^  were  called,  of  the  Iliad,  after  Uiia  primary  one 
by  tbe  PiMatratlda.   Wa  Md  of  mm  by  Antimaahua 
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t  pset  ot  CobpboD ;  nd  of  inotlwr  vwjr  eMxaled 
m»  by  AriitoU«,  wUdi  odition  Alncandcr  is  Mid  to 
bar*  nimMlf  corrected  uid  kept  in  a  very  pracioui 
CMket,  taken  amone  tbe  spoil*  of  ibe  camp  of  Daxioa. 
Tiu»  edition  wae  called  i^  4 x  roi)  vofid^Ko^.  The  edi- 
tions by  anjr  known  individual  were  called  ei  Kaf  &v- 
to  distinguiab  them  from  several  editiou  eztating 
in  different  cities,  but  not  atttiboted  to  um  paiticoUtf 
editors.  These  latter  were  caJled  ai  tarn  mXev,  or 
oJ  U  inijUw.  The  Maanliotio,  ChiiB,  Ainre,  Sino- 
pte,  Cyprian,  and  Cretan  m  mentioiied.  There  are 
three  other  names  very  ronspicooos  among  the  mnl- 
titodfl  of  Clitics,  and  commentators,  aad  editora  of 
Cbe  Iliad  in  snbseqaent  times ;  theee  an  Zeoodotus, 
Anstopbaiies,  the  inventor  of  accents,  and  AzisURhiia. 
Tliii  last  celebrated  man  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolwn; 
niilometor,  B.C.  160,  and,  after  ■  eoUatioo  of  all  the 
copies  then  edating,  he  published  a  new  editiin,  or 
^t^tdoetf,  of  the  Iliad,  divided  into  books,  the  text  of 
whicb,  accotdiiu;  to  the  general  opinion  of  critics,  has 
finally  prevailed^  u  tbe  genuine  diction  of  Homer. 
{Colerii^e,  Inlnduetum,  die.,  p.  87-65.)  In  tbe 
preface  to  Gronovius'  Thesaurus  (toL  6),  titere  ia  a 

Ettkolar  and  cnrioa*  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
ustratus  put  together  the  poepw  of  Homer.  It  is 
taken  from  the  Commentary  cu  Diomedea  SebcdastieuB 
on  tbe  grammar  of  Dionysius  tbe  Thiacian,  and  vras 
first  publi^ed  iti  the  original  Greek  by  Bekker,  in  the 
second  T<d.  of  his  AneiMU  Oraca  (p.  767,  aeoq.).  It 
ia  in  substance  u  follows :  The  poems  of  Homer 
were  in  a  fragmentary  state,  in  dimrent  hands.  One 
man  had  a  hundred  vefses ;  another  two  bundled ;  a 
third  a'  thousand,  dee.  Tbmopon  Pisistratus,  not 
beh^  able  to  find  the  poms  entire,  nroclaimed  all 
over  Greece,  that  whoever  brought  to  him  verses  of 
Homor,  should  receive  so  much  for  each  line.  All 
who  brought  any  received  the  promised  reward,  even 
those  who  Inrongbt  lines  which  he  bad  already  obtained 
from  others.  Sometimes  peo[^  farong^t  htm  veraea 
of  tbMT  own  fat  those  of  Homer,  now  marked  with  an 
otielus  {nbf  v9v  MeJUfqu^wwc).  After  having  thus 
made  a  collection,  he  employed  73  granunaiiana  to 
pu^  together  the  verses  of  Homer  in  tbe  manner  they 
'tiou^t  best.  Af^  each  had  separately  arraiued  the 
verses,  he  brought  them  all  together,  and  maoe  each 
show  to  the  wlule  his  own  paitieolar  worit.  Having 
all  in  a  body  examined  eaiefully  and  impartiaUy,  they 
witfi  one  accord  gave  the  jnvfiMonee  to  the  composi- 
tions of  Aristarcbas  and  Zenodotas,  and  determined 
still  farther,  that  tbe  former  had  msde  tbe  better  one  of 
(he  two.   (BtkktT,  Ante.  Grae.,  I.  c) 

Biai  and  Odystey. 

Tot  an  aeeonnt  of  Ibeae  two  poems,  sad  the  discus- 
sions connected  with  them,  consult  the  aztielei  Liaa 
and  Oitfftea.  The  remainder  of  oor  iwnaika  bn  the 
present  occasion  will  be  confined  to  a  brief  conaidar- 
ation  <tf  a  few  minor  productions  that  are  cflmmooly 
Bttribnted  to  Homor. 

1.  Margita. 

This  poem,  which  was  a  satire  upon  some  strenuous 
blockhead,  as  the  name  implies,  does  not  now  exist ; 
but  it  was  80  famous  in  former  times  that  it  seems 
proper  to  select  it  for  a  slight  notice  from  smong  the 
score  of  lost  works  attributed  to  tbe  hand  of  Homer. 
It  is  said  by  Harpocration  that  Callimacbus  admired 
tfca  Macgitea*  and  Bio  Chrysostom  says  (Diti.  53) 
that  Zeno  tbe  |dulosopber  wrote  a  eomroentanr  on  it. 
A  genuine  verse,  taken  frotfi  this  poem,  it  well  known : 

UiJiX  ^rleroTo  fpya,  Koxfif  d'^irfffroro  w6»Ta. 
"  For  mucA  he  knno,  Imi  ewrything  htae  31." 

Two  otber  lines  in  tho  same  strain  are  preserved  by 
Aristotle,  and  one  less  peculiar  is  found  in  tbe  scho- 
Jiast  to  tbe  Birds  of  Aristophanes  (v.  0U).  Bj 


others,  however^  tbe  Maigitee  waa  tftribDtid  to  fl 
gres ;  and  Knight  is  of  opinion,  from  the  use  of  thi 
aogment  in  the  few  Lines  still  preswved,  tliat  it  was 
the  work  of  an  Athenian  earlier  than  the  time  e( 
Xerxes,  but  Img  after  the  lowest  time  of  iLe  cmnpo- 
sition  (UT  dia  Iliad.  {CaUHdg4tLUnAutiin,iK^f 
180.) 

2.  Balraehomyomaahia. 

"  Th9  Battle  of  tbe  Frogs  and  Mice"  ia  a  sbM 
mock-heroic  poem  of  ancient  date.  The  text  itriei 
in  different  editions,  and  is  obviously  disturbed  siid 
cornipt  to  a  great  d^ree.  It  is  commonly  said  lo 
have  been  a  juvenile  essay  of  Homer's  genius ;  bnt 
others  have  attributed  it  to  the  eame  Pigres  meniioo- 
od  above,  whose  xeputatioo  for  faunoar  aeeai  to 
have  imritad  tho  s^uopiiatioB  of  may  piece  of  aneint 
wit,  the  authn  of  iriuek  waa  iiRcwt^ia.  So  little  dil 
the  Greeks,  before  the  era  of  tba  Ptolomiea,  known 
care  about  that  department  of  critidem  which  is  mr 
ployed  in  determining  tbe  genuineness  of  ancioit 
wntinga.  As  to  this  little  poem  being  a  yootbftd 
pit>lusion  <^  Homer's,  it  seems  anfficieu  to  say,  that 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  it  is  a  plain  and  pupablc 
parody,  not  only  of  the  general  spirit,  bntof  numenoi 
paawgea  of  the  Iliad  itself;  and,  oven  if  no  ssch  in 
tention  to  psrody  were  dtseovarablo  in  it,  tbe  otjectior 
would  still  remain,  that,  to  sa[^iose  a  work  of  mere 
burlesque  to  be  the  primary  effort  of  poetry  in  a  simfda 
age,  seems  to  reverse  that  order  in  the  dovelepoeDl 
of  national  tasta^  iriiich  the  history  of  every  other  peo- 
ple in  Enrape  and  of  many  in  Asia  baa  abnoat  asea* 
tained  to  be  a  law  of  the  human  mind.  It  ia  in  a  stale 
of  society  much  more  refined  and  permanent  than  that 
described  in  the  Ilisd,  that  any.  popularity  would  at- 
tend such  a  ridirile  of  war  aiM  the  gods  aa  is  con- 
tained in  this  po^ ;  and  the  fact  of  there  luving  ex 
isted  three  other  poems  of  the  same.kpd,  attributed 
for  aught  we  can  see,  with  as  much  reasop  to  Homec. 
is  a  attong  indoeament  to  believe  that  nou9  of  thaK 
were  in  mli^  of  tba  Homeric  age.  Knight  mfa^ 
from  the  usage  of  tbe  word  iiXnt,  as  a  writing  tablet, 
instead  of  it^tpa  or  a  akin,  which,  according  to  He- 
rodotus (5, 68),  was  the  material  employed  by  the  Asi- 
atic Greeks  for  that  purpose,  that  ihia  poem  was  an- 
other  offiipdng  of  Attic  ingenuity ;  and,  geuerally, 
that  tha  famiUar  mentiao  of  tho  cock  (y.  191)  ia  a 
irtnn^  argument  againat  ao  ancioit  a  date  fbritaeov 
position. 

3.  Hymnt. 

The  Homeric  Hynms,  including  the  hymn  to  Cues 
and  the  fragment  to  Bacchus,  which  were  diacovered 
in  the  laat  contonr  at  Moscow,  uid  edited  hy  Rolm- 
ken,  amount  to  thirty-three ;  but  with  the  exception 
of  those  to  Apollo,  Mercury,  Venua,  and  Ceiea,  th^ 
are  so  short  as  not  to  consist  of  mora  than  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  lines  in  alL   Almost  all  modem 
critica,  with  the  eminent  exception  of  Hermann,  deny 
that  any  of  these  hymns  belong  to  Homer.  Neverthe 
less,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  of  high  antiquity,  and 
were  commonly  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  Homer 
with  almost  as  much  confidence  as  the  Iliad  and  Odya- 
sey.   Thucydides  (3, 104]  quotes  a  pasaage  from  the 
Hymn  to  Apollo,  and  allies  the  authority  of  Homer, 
w&om  he  expressly  takes  to  be  the  writer,  to  pioTe  an 
historical  remark ;  and  Diodorus  Siculos  (3,  GB  ;  4,3), 
Psusanias  (2, 4),  and  many  other  ancient  autbors,  cite 
different  verses  &om  these  hymns,  and  a.waya  treat 
them  aa  ganuino  Homeric  nmains.   On  the  othes 
hud,  in  toe  Life  under  the  name  of  Plotarcfc,  nothing 
is  allowed  to  be  gmmioe  but  tha  Iliad  ud  Odyaaey ; 
Athenwus  (1, 19)  suspects  one  of  tbe  Homendm  oc 
Homeric  rbapsodtsts  to  be  the  author  of  the  Hymn  t^ 
Apollo ;  and  the  scholiast  to  Pindar  (iVena.  2}  teaCjfies, 
that  one  Cynathus,  a  Cbiv  rbapaodist,  who  fir  m«n»>J 
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m  gmii  xcputition  it  Sjnean  ■boat  SOO  B-C,  wu 
nppoMd  ij  to  be  tfae  real  Homer  of  this  pei- 
Ueiuar  poeai.  One  thing,  howcrer,  is  certain,  that 
dwM  hjmm  are  extreme^  ancient,  and  it  ia  probablu 
that  some  of  tham  only  yield  to  the  Iliad  and  Odjrasey 
In  remoteueM  of  date.  They  vary  in  cbaiacter  and 
poetical  merit  I  bot  thwe  ia  mrcely  one  among  them 
that  baa  not  snneUuiig  to  iDtsreet  na,  end  tb^  have 
lU  of  Aam,  b  agiMtar  or  leat  d^ia^  that  aimple 
HsnwriB  ImGiMM  wUeb  aevar  flute  to  eham  ua 
wbnanr  we  met  with  it. 

4.  Epigraau, 

Under  the  title  of  Epinama  are  claaeed  a  few  verm 
on  different  eabjeeta,  cniefly  addreaaea  to  citiee  or 
prifattt  tedniiiwH.  Thsteia  onodMrthnonitoNep-' 
tmwuhicliaaenuoBt  of  ita  place  hen.  Inthefboitb 
engiain.  Homer  la  repreaented  aa  ^Making  of  bia 
blindneas  and  his  itinerant  life.  As  regards  the  gen- 
en)  eharaeter  of  the  Qreek  Epigram,  it  may  here  be 
remarked,  that  ii  ia  so  far  from  being  the  same  with, 
or  enn  like  to,  the  Episram  of  nvMem  times,  that 
snmntimre  it  is  conplKa^  ^  rerene.  In  general, 
the  wngB'  in  8bakspeare,  Ben  Jodbod,  Wdler,  and, 
w^en  &  writes  with  sim^i^,  in  Uoora,  fpn  m  batter 
nation  of  the  Greek  Epignma  than  any  oum  apeelee 
af  modmi  composition. 

&.  Fragment. 

Hie  Fragments,  ai  they  are  called,  consist  of  a  few 
aeattered  Unea  which  are  said  to  have  been  formerly 
foood  fn  the  Ibad,  the  Wjmey,  and  tlie  other  sap- 
poeed  woika  of  Homer,  tad  to  have  been  omitted  as 
sparkms  or  dropped  by  chsnce  from  their  ostensible 
context  Beaidos  these,  there  are  some  pasaagoa  from 
(be  Utile  Iliad,  and  a  etring  of  Teraea  taken  from  Ho- 
mer's answers  in  the  old  work,  called  the  Cooteats  of 
Hdmor  and  Hesiod.    (CcUridgt,  hUroduetion,  Ac., 

Cottduiian. 

Since  the  Homeric  question  was  first  agitaled  by 
Wolf  and  Heyne,  Uhas  been  placed  on  a  TSiy  diffu- 
cat  footii^  by  the  labours  oi^  more  recent  scholars. 
TIm  etudent  may  consult  with  advantage  the  foUowtng 
wotka :  Mtlsaat,  ds  ffistoM  Ibmm  MtUlema^'- 
XrfMscr,  Vorfrmgtn  wfcr  B.9iiuro:—U.,BemerMie 
RJufaeitn. —  MiUer,  HomtriteJu  Vorst^uU.  —  f£n- 
Mcdte,  Homer  uTid  Lyanrg. — Kmgkl,  Prolmtiuna  ai 
Bomenm.  —  London  i^arterhf  Raiao,  No.  87.  — 
MUUr'M  Renew  of  NiUscfa's  woflc,  in  Uie  CWUiivni, 
0«L  AmzagoL,  fw  Febr.,  1881.— Hermann'a  renurke 
n  tiie  Wiener  JakrbiUker,  toI.  M.— A^,  EijMmg 
ier  Buekatahetuduift. — An  argument  which  confines 
itself  to  the  writings  of  Wolf  and  Heyne,  can  now  add 
bot  little  to  our  means  of  forming  a  judgment  on  the 
Homeric  question,  and  mutt  keep  ^une  of  its  auMt 
important  elements  oat  of  sisht-  {ThiriwaiPt  Oneee, 
vol  1,  p  S48,  is  lutir.)— The  best  edition  of  the  liisd 
is  that  of  Heyne,  lApa.,  1S02-1S2S,  9  toIb.  8vo.  The 
moat  popalai  edition  of  the  entire  woriu  ia  that  of 
Claik*.  improved  by  Emsati,  I«p*.,  17A9,  ISM, 
Olatr.,  1814*  6  tou.  Svo.  The  oMMt  critical  ona, 
htnrenr,  u  that  of  Wolf,  lapt.,  1804-1807,  4  vols. 
l2mo.  A  good  edition  of  the  Odysaey  ia  atill  needed, 
ihough  the  want  may  in  a  great  meaaore  be  snpplied 
by  the  exc^lent  conmenlary  of  Nitucb,  Hemnot., 
18M-18SI,  2vole.8TO. — II.  A  poet,  somamed,  for 
diatrnecim*  aaka,  the  TonnoeT.  He  was  a  aative  of 
HiflnpoGa  hi  Caria,  and  looriabed  nndar  Ptdamy 
Phil*n»l|j»°*r  Homer  tbeYooogw  formed  one  of  the 
Tngie  Fldadea.  (AiMS,  OwdL  Or.  Lit^  roL  3, 
f.  «  > 

HtmoMABA,  a  atroog  fortress  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  on 
the  fMifiwT  of  Isaoria.   Hiis  place  MannOTt  makes 
btlopgtaPkddia.  fffnyr.,  toL  «.  pt.  S,  p.  166.) 


The  Homooadenaea  wan  a  wild  a&d  plonderinf  p«» 

de,  and  greatly  infeated  the  neigklmwii^  country. 
They  were  aubdaed,  however,  by  the  Roman  com 
mandor  •Qutrinns,  who  blocked  op  the  passages  of  the 
mountains,  and  reduced  tbem  by  famine.  D'Anvilla 
was  of  opini<m,  that  Homonada  was  leprosen'ed  by 
the  fortress  of  Ermentk,  situate  near  the  souicea  ol 
the  Oiuk-aou;  and  thia  locally  h&a  been  adopted  by 
Ooaaallin  and  others.  (fHnA  Slr^o,  Tut.  4,  pL  S, 
p.  100.)  But  CoL  Leake,  in  his  map,  sn|^oeea  Er- 
mtank  to  be  Philadelphia.    (Oomer**  ilsta  Jfcner, 

Yol.  a,  p.  as3.) 

HoNoiIus,  son  of  Theodosins  tfae  Gresi.,  m\  vcuotf- 
er  brother  of  Arcadius,  was  bom  at  ConstammnpU 
A.D.  %4.  After  the  death  of  his  father  in  896,  Ho- 
noriua  lutd  for  his  share  Uie  Empire  of  theWeat,  undo* 
the  guardianship  of  Stilicho,  a  diatingniafaed  general 
of  iSo  inqiecial  armies,  and  fiied  his  residence  at  Mi- 
lan. For  seniat  yeara  after,  Stilicho  was  the  real 
sore  reign  of  the  West ;  ami  he  also  endeavoured  to 
eitend  bis  sway  over  the  territories  of  Arcadius  in  the 
East,  under  the  pretence  of  defending  them  against 
Uie  Ootha.  Ha  gava  hia  dauriitei  Muia  in  marriage 
to  Honorins,  and  Tecovered  ua  province  of  AMm. 
mbkh  had  rcTolted.  About  A.D.  400,  the  Goths  and 
Ae  Hans,  under  Alaiic  and  Radagaisua,  invaded  Italy, 
but  wnfe  repelled  by  Stilicho.  In  the  year  402,  Alaiic 
came  agahi  into  Italy,  and  spread  alarm  as  hr  aa  Rome, 
when  Stilicho  baati^  collected  an  army,  with  which  he 
met  Alarie  at  Pollentia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tansrus, 
completely  defeated  him,  and  compiled  him  to  re- 
cross  the  Nona  Alps.  After  this  victory  Honorins 
repaired  to  Rome  with  Stilicho,  where  tb^  were  both 
received  with  great  api^nse.  On  that  occaaien  Ho- 
norios  ab<^iah«l  by  a  decree  Uie  fights  of  gladiators, 
and  he  also  forbade,  under  penalty  of  death,  all  sacri- 
fices and  offeringa  to  t^  pagan  gods,  and  ordered 
dkeir  statues  to  be  destn^ed.  In  the  year  404  Ho> 
norina  left  Rome  foi  Ravemia,  where  be  eatabUahed 
court,  making  it  the  seat  of  hie  6m|Hre,  like  another 
Rome,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  province  m  whick 
Ravenna  is  situated  aaaumed  the  name  of  Romania, 
Romaniola,  and  afterward  Somagna,  which  last  it  re- 
tains to  thia  day.  In  the  following  year  Radagaisus 
again  invaded  Italy  with  a  large  fwce  of  barbuiaua, 
but  was  eonqilotdy  defeated,  utd  pot  to  death  by.Stit- 
icho,  in  the  moon  tains  near  Faaula  in  Etniria.  Ia 
tlw  neit  year,  the  Vandals,  the  Alani,  the  Alemanni, 
and  other  barlwrians,  crossed  the  Rhine  and  invaded 
Gaul.  A  solditf,  named  Gonatantine,  revolted  in  Brit- 
ain, uauTped  the  imperial  power,  and,  having  pasaed 
over  into  Gaul,  eatauiahad  his  dominion  over  ^t  of 
it,  and  waa  acbiowledged  by  Hoooriaa  aa  his  col- 
league, with  the  title  of  Aogustua.  Sttlicbo  now 
began  to  be  aospected  of  havrng  an  nnderatanding 
with  the  bsibaiiana,  and  eqpeeiaHy  with  Alario,  to 
whom  be  advised  the  emperor  to  pay  a  tribute  of  4000 
pounds'  weight  of  ^Id,  Honorins.  In  consequence, 
nve  an  oraer  for  hia  deaUi,  which  was  executed  at 
Ravenna,  in  Auguat  of  the  year  408.  Historians  arc 
divided  concerning  the  Act  of  Stilicbo'a  treaaon.  Zoa- 
innia  and  the  poet  CUoriUan  consider  it  a  eslomny. 
His  death,  hovrever,  was  fatal  to  the  empire,  of  wbidi 
he  was  the  only  remaining  aupport.  Alarie  agun  in- 
vaded Italy,  besieged  Rome,  and  at  laet  look  it,  and 
proclaimed  the  prefect  Atlalus  emperor.  Honorius 
meantime  remained  inactive,  and  shut  up  within  Ra- 
venna. The  continued  indecision  and  bad  faith  of 
Honorins,  or,  rather,  of  hia  fcvourites,  brongbt  AUric 
again  before  Rome,  which  was  tins  time  plundered  by 
the  mvadw  (A.D.  410).  Ahta  Atsric's  death,  bii 
son  Aienlphua  married  Placidis,  aiater  of  Honorins. 
and  took  possfession  of  Spain.  The  rest  of  the  reien 
of  Honorins  was  a  succession  of  calamities.  Tns 
Empire  of  the  West  was  now  fiUlii^  to  {rieces  on  er 
•lyude;  ud  in  tbamtdstof  the  univnaal  nun,HM» 
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in»  diod  of  the  dropsy  it  Rayenna,  in  A^it,  428, 
UiT^itg  no  issns.  (GMm,  Dedme  and  FaU,  c.  88, 
fMo. — Encyd.  Ui.  Knowl.,  vol.  12,  p.  281.) 

HoiAFOLbo,  or  Hoav»  Afollo,  t  gnnmiriu  of 
Alexandrm,  uecHrdn^  to  Saidu,  in  w»  tine  of  the 
Roman  emperor  TheodosiuB.  He  taught,  fint  in  his 
MtiTO  eity,  and  afterwmnl  in  Constantinofrie,  and 
wrote,  under  the  title  of  T^^iita,  a  woii  on  conss- 
erated  places.  Several  olhet  writer*  of  Uiia  name  are 
mentioned  by  Soidas.  by  Stcf^anna  of  Ehrzantium 
<*.  V.  *ci>«M(f ).  ^  PhotiQS  (p.  S86,  ti.  BMctr),  and 
by  Gnatathhia  (ad  Oi.  4).  It  u  donbtliil  to  which  one 
of  the  whole  nomber  a  traatiae  which  has  come  down 
to  ofl  00  Egyptian  Hi«<^yphiea  is  lo  be  aeetibed. 
According  to  the  inscription  that  ia  foand  in  moat 
MSS.,  the  work  wea  originally  written  in  Egyptian, 
and  translated  into  Gree)t  a  person  named  Philip. 
B*it,  whatevw  (^nion  we  noay  km  napeetinff  tae 
uthor,  it  ia  evident  that  tho  work  eonid  not  have  men 
written  before  the  Christian  era,  since  it  contains  alJn- 
oiona  to  the  philosophical  tenets  of  the  Qnostics.  Its 
merits  are  diSerenUy  estimated.  The  object  of  the 
writer  appears  to  have  been,  not  to  famish  a  key  to 
the  Hieroglyphic  system,  but  to  explain  the  emblenu 
and  attribates  of  the  gods.  ChampollioB,  and  I^- 
mans  in  his  edition  of  the  mak,  are'diapoeed  to  at- 
tribate  greater  impottanee  to  it  iban  former  ciitiea  had 
been  wming  to  altow.  ^Iie  best  edition  i«  that  Of  Loe> 
mans,  Amst.,  I8S4,  8vo.  Preriooi  to  the  appeennee 
of  this,  the  best  edition  was  that  of  De  I^nw,  TViy.  ad 
Rkea.,  1727,  4to. 

HoRJB  ('Opoi),  the  Seasons  or  Hours,  who  had 
charge  of  the  gates  of  Heaven.  Heaiod  says  that  they 
were  the  daiu^tere  of  Joplter  and  Themis ;  and  he 
names  them  Ennomia  {Order),  Dike  {Juttiee),  and 
Eirene  (Pmcb).  **They  watch,"  adds  the  poet,  "over 
the  works  of  morttl  man"  (Ipf  ipalmat  KoraBv^ratm 
QpOTolot. — Theog.,  903).  By  an  unknown  poet  {op. 
Stobaum. — Lobeek,  Agiaoph.,  p.  600),  the  Horn  are 
called  the  daaghtcrs  of~Time  ;  and  by  late  poets  they 
were  named  w  ehildiwn  of  ^e  year,  and  their  nnm- 
bar  was  increased  to  twelve.  (iV^i»mu«,  1 1 , 486. — Id. , 
IS,  17.)  Some  made  them  seven  or  ten  in  nmnber. 
{Hygin.,  fab.,  183.) — The  Hons  seem  to  have  been 
originslly  regarded  as  presiding  over  the  Uirse  seasons 
into  which  the  ancient  Greeks  divided  the  year. 
{Weleker,  Tril.,  p.  600,  not.)  As  the  day  was  umi- 
lariy  divided  (TL,  SI,  111),  they  came  to  be  regarded 
as  i»estding  over  its  psrts  also ;  snd  when  it  was  far- 
Iber  sobdivided  into  konrs,  these  minor  parta  were 
placed  nnder  their  charge,  and  wne  named  from  them. 
{Quint.,  Stm/m.,  8,  6w. — Nmntu,  I.  c.)  Order  and 
regularity  being  their  prevailing  attributes,  the  trsDsi- 
tion  was  easy  from  the  natural  to  the  moral  world  ; 
and  the  gnardtan  goddesses  of  the  seasons  were  re- 
garded as  presiding  over  Isw,  justice,  and  peace,  the 
great  producers  of  order  and  harmony  emoi^  men. 
I  Keighderf's  Myth^gy,  p.  190,  tfq.) 

HoRiTU,  the  sister  of  ^  Hoiatii,  killed  by  her 
surviving  brother  for  dephmng  the  death  of  her  be- 
trothed,  one  of  the  Cnriatti,  and  for  rc|m»ehing  him 
with  the  deed  by  which  aha  had  ket  her  brer,  (Viid. 
Hdratiua  II.) 

HoKATios,  I.  QuiKTirs  F&«ooirB,  a  celebrated  Ro< 
man  poet,  bom  at  Venuna  or  VerniriDm,  December 
6th,  B.C.  6S,  during  the  consuMiip  of  L.  Aorelios 
Cotta  and  L.  Manlini  Torqustus.  {Od.,  8,  81,  1. — 
Bpod.,  13,  6.)  His  father,  who  was  a  freedman  of 
*he  Hontian  family,  had  gained  considerable  property 
u  a  eoaetor,  a  name  applied  to  Utt  servant  of  themon- 
ev-brokers,  who  attenoed  at  eales  at  auction,  and  col- 
eeted  the  money  from  the  pnrehaaers.  (Sem.,  1,  fi, 
4  )  With  these  gains  he  purchased  a  farm  in  the 
-leigfabooTbood  of  Vennsis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Aufi- 
dns.  In  thia  place  Horaee  a]q>earB  to  have  lived  nntU 
Bif  eventh  or  twriftb  year,  when  hU  ftther,  diasaiia. 


fied  with  the  cowtry  sdiool  of  FUvios  .&nn.,  1,  S, 
18),  removed  with  his  son  to  Rome,  where  he  wu 
iikced  nnder  the  care  of  a  edebiated  teacher,  Oibdiu 
Popilhis,  of  Bsneventom,  whose  life  his  ban  miUM 
bjr  Snetomne.    {De  Itbutr.  Gnmim.,  e.  9.)  Afi« 
stndymg  the  sncient  Latin  poets  {Bpi»t.,  %  I,  TO,  aef .), 
Horace  acqnited  the  Greeilt  knguage.    {EfiaLyfi,  %, 
41,  «ef .)   He  also  enjoyed,  donng  the  cotvae  of  hn 
education,  the  advice  aaid  assistance  of  his  fitbtt,  wis 
appears  to  have  been  a  aensible  man,  and  who  is  nuo- 
turned  by  his  son  with  the  greatest  esteem  aad  reject 
(Serm.,  1,  4,  105,  ae^. ;  1, 6,  76,  ten.)    It  is  pnh- 
able  that,  aotm  after  he  had  assumed  the  biga  emli^ 
at  the  a^re  of  seventeen,  he  went  to  Athena  to  pvme 
his  stodies  {BpUt,  8,  2,  48),  where  he  appears  to  hive 
remained  till  the  biraking  out  of  the  civil  war  dming 
the  aecoed  triumvirate.    In  this  eonteat  be  joiiied  ihc 
army  of  Brutns,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Mfliwy 
tribone  {Serm.,  1,  6,  48),  and  was  present  at  the  bai- 
lie of  Fhilippi,  hu  flight  from  whicn  he  compaies  to 
a  similar  act  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  poet  Alcaos. 
(Od.,  2,  7, 9.)   Tfaongh  iba  life  of  Hnoce  wu  epaFed, 
his  paternal  property  at  Veonsis  was  confiscaiedf  A!pu/., 
3,  S,  48),  and  lie  repaired  to  Rome,  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  living  by  his  literaiy  exertion.   Sobw  of 
bis  poems  attracted  Uie  notice  of  Virgil  and  Varina, 
who  introduced  him  to  Macenas,  and  the  liboralhy  d 
the  minister  qoickly  rriieved  the  poet  nom  «U  pecnni 
ary  difficulties.  From  this  eventful  epooti  for  our  bsrd, 
the  cmrent  of  his  life  flowed  on  in  smooth  and  geoilc 
coarse.   Satisfied  with  the  competency  which  the  kind- 
ness of  his  patron  had  bestowed,  Horace  decUned  the 
offeta  made  htm  by  Aogaatns,  to  take  him  into  his  sor- 
vice  as  prirato  eoeMaty,  end  ateadily  resisted  the 
temptatioa  Ana  hold  oat  of  liaing  to  opulence  aid 
political  considsmtion ;  advantages  which,  to  one  (J 
hie  philosophical  temperament,  would  have  been  desriy 
purchssed  by  the  saeri&ce  of  his  ind^ndeDce.  For 
that  he  was  independent  in  the  iwblest  sense  of  the 
wOTd,  ui  freedMn  of  thondit  and  action,  b  endeoced 
bf  limt  beanlifnl  epiaUe  to  Mmcenae,  in  wUek  he  sistea, 
that  if  the  &voar  of  his  patron  is  to  be  eecraed  by  a 
slavish  renunciation  of  his  own  habits  nd  feebsgs,  be 
will  at  once  ssy.  Farewell  to  fortune,  and  wdcems  pov< 
erty !    (Rnat.,  1,  7.) — Not  long  after  his  iatroaue- 
tion  to  MRcenas  the  joamey  to  BrondiMun  took 
place,  and  the  gift  of  his  SabiDe  estate  eoon  tMlowed. 
Rendered  indwradent  by  the  bonn^  of  Mwccees,  b^ 
in  the  favour  of  Angaslus,  cotnted  by.  the  |soadest  pa- 
tricians of  Rome,  and  Messed  in  the  friendditp  of  ns 
brother  poets,  Vii;^  TiboUos,  and  Valine,  it  is  dlfi- 
eult  to  conceive  a  state  of  more  pttfect  tempoTal  Mi- 
city  than  Horace  must  have  enwyed.   Thia  napcHDeas 
was  fint  sensibly  intermpted  by  Ute  death  of  Vi^il, 
which  was  dtortly  succeeded  by  thai  of  Tilnllus 
These  losses  must  have  sunk  deeply  into  his  mind. 
The  solemn  tboagfata  and  mro  atndiea  whidi,  in  tha 
first  episUa  of  his  first  boM,  he  dedaree  ohaB  hnee- 
forward  oceapy  his  time,  were,  if  we  may  jo^e  frooi 
the  second  epistle  of  the  second  book,  oimressed  to 
Juliua  Flomt,  eoofinned  by  those  sad  warnings  of  the 
frail  tenure  of  existence.   The  severest  Uow,  however, 
which  Horace  had  to  encounter,  waa  inflicted  bjr  the 
dieulation  ^  hfe  early  fiitaid  ud  beat  puna  luece- 
noe.   He  bad  deelared  that  he  eoold  never  •orriratbe 
loss  of  one  who  was  "  part  of  bis  eonl'*  (  Od..    IT,  ft^ 
and  his  prediction  was  verified.   The  denth  o(  tfan 
poet  occurred  only  a  few  weeks  after  that  of  hie  fomi, 
on  the  27th  of  November,  B.C.  8,  when  he  had  neariy 
completed  his  68th  year,  snd  his  remains  were  de- 
posited next  to  tboee  of  Mwcenas,  at  ifae  «xtraDitr  ol 
the  EsqniKne  Hill— When  at  Rome,  Hoiaoo 
in  a  small  and  plainly-furnished  mansion  OD  thn  Eamd. 
Hne.    When  he  left  the  capital,  he  either  huhuutlum- 
•df  to  his  Sabine  fiurm  or  his  vUlnnt  TBiur,  tiw  Md 
«n  ThoH.  Whaa  inthe  comttTiUihe  whimaraoj 
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■va,  no  woald  either  Btaij  hud  or  be  kaaiMNHly  idle. 
The  eeantiT  wu  the  pltce  where  his  he&it  tbcde,  and 
here  he  displajed  ill  the  kiodneM  of  hie  diBpositioD. 
At  times  rocliniog  snder  the  shade  of  a  spretdins  tree, 
by  the  side  of  wine  *'  bubbling  nmnel,"  be  would  lem- 
pex  hifl  Maasir.  with  the  cooling  Ijmph ;  at  otbere  he 
would  handle  the  q>ade  and  mattock,  and  delight  in 
ibe  good-bDnwured  jokea  of  his  coaotiy  neigbbouia 
wbea  ihej'  hoffbed  at  biin,  with  hi*  little  puDchjr  fig* 
are,  paffiz^and  blowing  at  the  nowonted  work.  Bat 
bis  Boppen  here  were  the  chief  scene  of  his  enjoy- 
meoL  He  would  then  collect  around  bim  the  patri- 
archs of  the  neighbourhood,  listen  to  their  hookely  but 
practical  wisdom,  and  participate  in  the  merriment  of 
bis  slaTss  seated  aiwind  the  blazing  fire.  Well  and 
tnily  ni|^  he  eselum,  "  SoeU»  eanaoue  I>t6m  P' — 
The  ehmeter  of  Honee  is  aa  clearly  developed  in  his 
writinga,  aa  tbe  manner  in  which  be  paased  bis  lime, 
or  the  locality  of  his  favourite  haunls.  Good  sense 
wu  tbe  di«tingaishiog  characteristic  of  his  intellect ; 
teuderneaa  that  of  his  heart.  Ha  acknowled^  no 
master  ia  pbiloaoplqr,  and  his  bmst  was  not  a  vam  one. 
Alihoagh  leaoioff  to  Uie  tenets  of  Epicoins,  the 
■m  jvmtm"  of  Horace  soared  Ux  above  setfiahnesa. 
His  bappineea  centred  not  in  aelf,  but  was  reflected 
from  that  of  others.  CulUng  what  was  best  from  each 
sect,  be  ridiculed  unsparingty  the  vague  theories  of  all ; 
and,  BOtvrithatutding  faia  sbafta  were  chiefly  directed 
against  tbe  Stoics,  he  assented  to  the  loftier  sod  better 
part  of  their  doctrine,  the  superintendence  of  tbe  di- 
vinity over  the  ways  of  man.  Like  those  of  every 
other  moitalt  the  sterliiu;  qualities  of  Horace  were 
Btxcd  with  baaer  alloy.  Hit  {rfiiloeophy  could  not  pre- 
eerre  him,  evm  at  the  age  of  fifty,  from  the  weak> 
neases  of  a  boy,  and  he  did  not  escape  unsullied  by  tbe 
vices  of  the  time.  These  frailties  apart,  we  recognise 
ID  Horace  all  the  amenities,  and  most  of  tbe  virtues, 
which  adorn  hBDiaoU.y. — The  productions  of  Horace 
m  divided  into  <Mm,  Efoiay  Satiret,  and  Epi*tk$. 
The  Odest  which  for  tm  moat  part  are  little  noce 
than  tianalatioDa  or  imitations  of  the  Greek  poete,  are 
gentnUjr  written  in  a  veiy  artificial  maimer,  and  sel- 
dom depict  tbe  stronger  and  more  powerful  feelioga  of 
human  nature.  The  beat  are  those  in  which  the  poet 
deachbes  tbe  pleasurea  of  a  coanti?  life,  or  touches  on 
the  beaotiee  of  oattrn,  for  which  he  had  the  moat  lively 
perception  and  the  moat  ezqniute  reliih :  nor  yet,  at 
tbe  aame  time,  are  his  lyrical  productiona  altogether 
witbont  those  toaches  which  excite  our  warmer  aym- 
pathiea.  Bat  if  we  were  to  name  those  qualities  in 
which  Horace  most  excels,  we  should  mention  his 
strong  ffood  sense,  hia  clear  judgment,  and  the  pu- 
rity of  ma  taste. — The  best  edition  of  Horace  is  uiat 
of  Doling,  Lip$.,  180a,  1816,  1828,  2  vols.  Svo, 
raprinted  at  the  I^ondon  presa,  and  also  at  Oxford, 
1838,  in  one  volume  Svo. — Many  critics  have  main* 
tained  that  each  ode,  each  satire,  dec.,  waa  published 
sqiarately  by  the  poet.  But  Bentley,  in  tbe  preface  to 
bia  edition  of  the  poet's  works,  argues,  from  tbe  words 
of  Suetonius,  the  practice  of  other  Latin  poets,  and 
Ibe  ezpreaaioDS  (tf  H<nace  hiouelf,  that  his  works  were 
•rigiDeUy  published  ia  bookst  in  the  order  in  which 
thef  now  appear.  Consult  on  this  aninect  the  **  £b- 
ntms  Be*Mutu»"  of  Tate,  Cotnir.,  1833 ;  3d  ed., 
1837.  iBSkr,  Gach.  Aim.  LU.,  vol.  1,  p.  320,  teqq. 
— QwurUrhf  Rniea,  No.  134. — EneycL  Um.  Kiiowl., 
*oL  12,  p.  390.)— If.  The  name  of  three  brave  Ro- 
tnaa  twio-brotbOTS,  who  ioi^t,  according  to  the  old 
Roaoen  legende,  against  the  Coriatii,  three  Alban  twin- 
brotfccn,  woat  687  yean  baibra  die  commencement 
if  oar  eta.  Mutual  acta  of  violence  committed  by  tbe 
citixens  of  Room  and  Alba  had  given  rise  to  a  war. 
The  armies  were  drawn  up  against  each  other  at  the 
Foaee  CInilis,  where  it  was  agreed  to  avert  a  battle  by 
a  cooibAt  of  tlaee  biothn*  <m  either  side,  namely,  the 
Sontii  and  Coriatii,  wbeaomothenwweaiBtcn.  Ev- 


ery one  will  perceive  ibat  we  bava  here  types  of  tbe  tm 
nations  renamed  aa  sisters,  and  of  the  uuee  trUwa  ie 
each.  In  tbe  £rst  onset,  two  of  the  Horatii  were  alain 
by  their  opponents ;  butthethirdbrotber,byjoiniQgad- 
dress  to  valour,  obtained  a  victory  over  all  his  antagO' 
niats.  Preteixiing  to  fly  from  the  field  of  battle,  he  sef^ 
arated  the  three  Curiatii,  and  then,  attacking  them  one 
by  one,  alew  them  successively.  As  he  returaed  tri* 
ompbut  to  tbe  city,  hia  aister  Horatia,  who  had  be«i 
betrothed  to  one  of  the  Curiatii,  met  and  ret»oacbed  het 
brother  bitterly  for  bavii^  ^in  her  intended  husband. 
HoratiuB,  incensed  at  tus,  stabbed  his  sister  to  the 
heart.   He  waa  tried  and  acquitted.   (Lit.,  1,  26.) 

HoRESTi,  a  people  of  Scotland,  mentioned  by  Ta 
citua.  In  Agricota's  time,  they  seem  to  have  been 
the  inhabitanu  of  what  ia  now  Aa^ut.  They  wne 
probably  incorporated  with,  or  subdoed  by,  the  Taco- 
megi,  before  Ftelemy  wrote  bia  geography.  Mannert 
places  them  near  the  Frith  vf  T^.  {Taat.,  Vit 
Agric.,  88.) 

HoaTXMsU,  daughter  of  tbe  orator  Hortenaiua,  and 
who  would  seem  to  have  inherited  a  portion  of  her  fs' 
thet'a  eloquence.  .When  the  members  of  the  aecood 
triumvirate  had  imposed  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  Romai; 
matrona,  and  no  one  of  the  other  sex  dared  to  espousa 
their  cause,  Hortensia  awaared  as  their  advocate,  and 
made  so  able  a  speech  that  a  large  portion  of  the  bur- 
den waa  removed.  (VaJ.  JUox.,  8,  3,  a.)  Thia  ha- 
rangue waa  extant  in  Quintilian'a  time,  who  speaks  ol 
it  with  encomiums.  Freinshemius  baa  adumbrated  it 
from  Appian m  hia  Suwiemeot  to  Livy.  {Quinltl.,lt 
1,  6.— jVetnaA.,  Suppl.  Lin.,  132,  44,  aeq.) 

HoKTtNaloa,  Qointds,  a  celebrated  orator,  whe 
began  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  eloquence  in  tbe 
Roman  forum  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  waa  bon 
of  a  plebeian  family,  A.U.C.  640,  eigjit  years  beforf 
Cicero.  He  served  at  first  aa  a  common  soldier,  and 
afterward  as  miliUiy  tiibnne,  in  ibe  Social  war.  In  the 
ceoteat  betmen  Marina  and  Sylla  be  remained  neater, 
and  waa  one  of  tbe  twen^  quaisiore  eetablidied  by 
Sylla,  A.U.C.  674.  He  afterward  obtained  in  aucces' 
aion  the  offices  of  ndile,  prntor,  and  consul,  the  last 
of  these  A.U.C.  6S5.  As  an  oratw  he  for  a  long  time 
balanced  the  reputation  of  Cicero ;  but,  aa  his  orations 
are  lost,  we  can  only  judge  of  him  by  the  account 
which  his  rival  gives  of  his  abilitiea.  "  Natoie  bad 
given  him,"  says  Cicero,  in  his  Brutus  {o.  88),  "  so 
Bapjrr  a  memoty,  that  he  never  had  need  of  commit- 
ting to  writing  any  discourae  which  he  had  meditated, 
while,  after  hia  exponent  had  finiabed  speaking,  be  could 
recall,  word  by  word,  not  only  what  the  other  had  said, 
but  also  the  authoriltea  which  had  been  cited  against 
himself.  His  industry  waa  iDdefatinble.  He  never 
let  a  day  pass  without  speaking  in  tne  forem,  or  pre- 
paring umaelf  to  appear  on  the  morrow;  oftentimes  be 
did  both.  Ho  excelled  narticularly  in  tbe  art  of  divi- 
ding bis  subject,  and  in  tnen  reuniting  it  in  a  lumtnous 
manner,  calling  in,  at  the  same  time,  even  some  of  the 
argumenu  which  Iiad  been  urged  againat  him.  Hia 
diction  waa  noble,  elegant,  and  rich;  Us  voice  atn»g 
and  pleastoe ;  bia  geatures  carefully  studied.**  Tbe 
etoqnence  of  HcRlenaioa  would  seem,  in  fact,  to  have 
been  of  that  showy  ^wcies  eslled  Asiatic,  which  flou^ 
ished  in  tbe  Greek  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was 
infinitely  more  florid  and  ornamental  than  tbe  oratory 
of  Athens,  or  even  of  Rhodes,  being  full  of  brilliant 
thougbu  and  of  ^rkling  expressions.  This  glowing 
style  of  rhetoric,  though  deficient  in  solidity  and  weishl, 
wu  not  uwDitable  in  a  young  man ;  and,  being  farther 
recommended  by  a  beautifoT  cadence  of  periods,  met 
with  the  utmost  a)q>Iause.  But  Hortensiua,  aa  he  ad- 
vanced in  life,  did  not  correct  this  exuberance,  not 
adopt  a  chaster  eloquence ;  and  this  luxury  and  glit- 
ter of  pbraaeology,  which,  even  in  his  earliest  years, 
had  occaaioDalty  excited  ridicule  or  disgust  among  ths 
gnver  faUiers  of  tbe  aenaterial  order,  beuwtolally  \m 
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•mmtent  wMi  hia  advMwed  ag«  aud  eonralir  digni- 
*f,  irfaieh  reqoired  Bomething  more  ierioaa  and  com- 
powd,  his  repatatioD  in  conaeqaence  dtmiDiihed  with 
iDcreMe  of  jtan.  Beaidea,  from  hit  decliniDg  health 
tad  itniisth,  vrfaidi  greatly  failed  in  lua  latter  yean,  be 
TMj  net  BBTe  been  able  to  give  ItiQ  effect  to  that  abowy 
•paciea  of  rhetoric  in  wbicB  be  indulged.  A  constftnt 
toothache  and  aw^ling  In  the  jawa  greatly  impaired 
bia  {lowera  of  elocution  and  utterance,  and  became  at 
length  90  aeTere  aa  to  accelerate  hia  end.  A  few 
nontlie,  bowerer,  before  bia  death,  which  hBj^>ened  in 
703,  ha  pleaded  for  hia  nephew  Measala,  who  waa  ae- 
cnaed  )f  illegal  canTaaaing,  and  who  waa  acquitted 
more  in  consflqnence  of  the  astODisbing  exertiona  of  his 
advocato  than  the  joatiee  of  hia  cause.  So  unftTOon- 
ble,  indeed,  was  his  case  eateemed,  that,  however  much 
the  speech  of  Hortensias  had  been  admired,  he  waa  re- 
eeived,  on  entering  tbe  theatre  of  Curio  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  with  loud  clamonra  and  bisaea,  which  were  the 
more  remaned  aa  he  had  never  met  with  aimilw  lieat- 
ment  in  dw  whole  eotnaeof  his  fumiaie  career.  (Cie., 
1^.  ad  Pkm.,  B,  S.)  Tht  neeefa,  however,  revtvsd  all 
the  ancient  admiration  of  the  pnblie  for  his  oratmcal 
talenta,  and  convinced  them  that,'  had  he  posseaaed 
the  same  perseverance  aa  Cicero,  he  would  not  have 
ranked  seeoml  to  that  orator.  Tbe  speechea  of  Hot- 
tenaiaa,  aa  h»  already  been  mentioned,  loat  part  of 
their  effect  by  the  orator's  advaora  in  yean,  but  they 
nflered  atill  more  by  being  transferred  tovrrittng.  As 
kia  chief  excellence  conatated  in  action  and  deitvery, 
hia  writings  were  mocb  inferior  to  what  was  expected 
from  the  bi^  fame  which  be  had  enjoyed  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, after  death,  he  retained  little  of  that  esteem 
whidi  be  had  ao  abnndanUy  possessed  during  life. 
(QiMtf..  Inst.  Ont.,  11,  8  )  It  appears  from  Macro- 
bins,  that  be  waa  much  ridfcnted  by  bia  contempora- 
riea  on  account  of  hia  aflected  gestures.  In  pleading, 
his  hands  were  conatantly  In  motion,  whence  he  was 
often  attacked  by  his  adversaries  in  the  forum  for  re- 
aembling  an  actor;  and  on  one  occasion  be  received 
fiaa  his  opponent  the  appdlation  of  Ib'onym,  which 
waa  tbe  name  of  a  celebrated  dancing  giri.  (Auhtt 
GeOmttlfS.)  ^sopna and Roscios fremwDtly attend- 
ed his  plesdtnga  to  catch  hia  gestures  and  imitate  them 
ontbeauge.  (Ko/.  Jtfkr.,  8, 10.)  Socfa,  indeed,  vras 
bis  exertion  in  action,  Uiat  it  was  commonly  said  that 
it  could  not  be  determined  whether  people  went  to  bear 
or  to  see  him.  Like  Demosthenes,  he  choae  and  pnt 
on  his  dress  with  ^e  most  studied  care  sod  neatness. 
He  is  said  not  only  to  bsve  prepared  his  geatures,  but 
alao  to  have  adjnated  tbe  plaita  of  lua  gown  before  a 
mirror  Vivien  abont  to  bane  rarUi  to  the  nnnm;  and  to 
have  taken  no  leas  care  in  arranging  them  than  in 
monlding  tbe  periods  of  his  discourse.  He  so  tucked 
up  his  gown  that  the  fotda  did  not  lall  by  chance,  but 
were  formed  wi&  great  care  by  help  of  a  knot  eare- 
fnlly  tied,  and  conceaJed  by  the  pliea  of  hia  robe,  which 
apparently  flowed  careleariy  around  him.  {MacroH- 
M,  Sat.,  8, 18.)  Maerolrina  also  records  e  story  of  hia 
inatituting  an  action  of  damagea  against  a  person  who 
had  iosUed  him  while  walking  in  this  elaborate  dress, 
and  nad  ruffled  hia  toga  when  he  waa  about  to  appear 
ta  pablie  with  his  drapery  adjuated  according  to  the 
wpptest  arrangement ;  an  anecdote  which,  whether 
one  or  falw,  Aowa  by  fta  enrrtney  the  opinion  enter- 
tained of  hia  finieal  attention  to  everything  that  con- 
cerned the  elegance  of  his  attire,  or  the  gracefulness 
9f  his  figure  and  sttitudGa.  This  sppears  to  have  been 
the  only  btemi^  in  hia  oratorical  cnaracter ;  and  the 
only  stain  on  hia  moral  conduct  was  hia  practice  of 
corrupting  the  jndgea  of  tbe  canaes  in  which  he  was 
employed,  a  practice  which  muat  be  in  a  great  measure 
imputed  to  the  defects  of  thejudicial  system  at  Rome; 
for,  whatever  might  be  the  excellence  of  the  Roman 
awa,  nothing  could  be  worae  than  the  procedure  under 
which  they  w«»  adminiatar«d.— Hortenaiia  was. 


A.U.C.  MO  till  079,  a  apace  of  thirteen  yeara,  at  ibt 
bead  of  tbe  Roman  bar ;  and  being,  in  consequence, 
engaged  during  that  long  period  on  one  aide  or  otbei 
in  every  cause  of  importance,  he  soon  amassed  a  pro- 
digious fortnne.  He  lived,  too,  with  a  magiufieenes 
corresponding  to  bia  wealth.  His  boose  at  Rwne, 
which  was  splendidly  fumiabed,  formed  the  centre  o> 
the  chief  imperial  palace,  which  increased  from  lha 
time  of  Angostua  to  that  of  Nero,  till  it  nearly  covered 
the  whole  Palatine  Mount,  and  branched  over  otbw 
bills.  Beaidea  bis  mansion  in  the  capital,  be  p^saw 
ed  somptuous  viUaa  at  Tosenlom,  Banli,  and  Lanitn- 
turn,  wnere  he  waa  accustomed  to  gfve  the  most  ele- 
gant  and  expenaive  entertaintnenu.  Hia  olive  ptui- 
tetions  he  is  said  to  have  r^larly  moistened  and  be- 
dewed with  wine ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  during  tl» 
hearing  of  an  important  cauae  m  which  he  wu  en- 
gaged along  with  Cicero,  he  begged  tbe  latter  to  changi 
with  him  the  previonsly  arranged  order  of  pleadmg,  as 
be  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  country  to  poor  wine  on  i 
favoorite  fmOouu,  which  stew  near  bia  TnscDlan  viHa 
{Mtenb.,  SMt.,  3,  18.)  TVotwithatanduig  this  mofo 
aion,  his  heir  found  not  leaa  than  10,000  casks  of  wine 
in  hia  cellar  after  his  death.  {PHn.,  14, 14.)  Besides 
his  taste  for  wma  and  fondness  for  plantations,  he  in- 
dulged in  a  passion  for  pictures  and  £«h-ponds.  At  bit 
Tusculan  villa  he  built  a  ball  for  the- reception  of  a 
painting  of  the  expedition  of  tbe  Atgonaota,  by  the 
painter  Cydias,  which  cost  the  erwrmons  mm  <A 
144,000  sesterces.  At  his  country  seat  near  Btuli,  on 
the  seashore,  he  vied  with  Lncullus  and  Philtppas  ih 
the  extent  of  hia  fiah-ponda,  which  were  constructed 
at  immense  cost,  and  ao  formed  that  the  tide  flowed 
into  them.  (Farro,  JI.  R.,  S,  3.)  Yet  such  was  hia 
Itixary,  and  leluctanee  to  dimintah  bis  supply,  that, 
when  be  gave  entertainments  at  Banli,  he  gcneialh 
sent  to  the  neisfabouring  town  of  Puteoli  to  boy  fiu 
for  supper.  {Id.,  3,  17.)  He  had  a  vast  number  ol 
fishermen  in  his  service,  and  paid  so  much  attention 
to  the  feeding  of  his  fish,  that  he  had  always  ready  a 
large  stock  of  small  fish  to  be  devoured  by  the  gnat 
ones.    It  waa  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could  be 

Prevailed  upon  to  part  with  any  of  them ;  and  Tarro 
edarea  tbat  a  friend  could  more  easily  get  his  charioS 
mules  ont  of  bts  stable  than  a  mullet  mm  his  ponds. 
He  was  more  anxious  about  the  welfare  of  his  fish 
than  the  health  of  his  slaves,  and  leas  solicitous  that 
a  sick  servant  might  not  take  what  was  unfit  for  him, 
than  that  his  fish  might  not  drink  water  which  was 
unwholesome.  It  is  even  said  {PHn.,  9,  55)  that  he 
was  ao  passlonatety  fond  of  a  partienlar  lanmray  aa  to 
shed  tears  for  ita  nntlmely  death.  At  hia  Lanrentao 
villa  Hortensius  had  a  wooded  pailt  of  fiftv  acres,  en- 
compassed with  a  wall.  This  enclosure  he  called  a 
imrsery  of  wild  beasts,  all  of  which  came  for  tbeii 
provender  at  a  certain  hour  on  ^e  blowing  of  a  bom : 
an  edibition  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  amuse 
the  gaeata  who  visited  turn  here.  Tarro  mentions  an 
entertabnnent  where  those  invited  sapped  on  an  ani- 
nence.  called  a  Triclinium,  in  this  sylvan  park.  Du- 
ring the  repast,  Hortensius  summoned  hia  Orpbeoa, 
who,  having  come  with  his  musicsl  instruments,  and 
being  ordered  to  diaplay  his  talenta,  blew  a  tmnpet, 
when  auch  a  muttitnde  of  deer,  boars,  and  other  quad- 
rupeds rushed  to  tbe  snot  from  all  quarters,  that  tbe 
sight  appeared  to  the  delisted  spectators  as  beaotifol 
ia  the  courses  witfi  wild  animals  in  the  great  drcna  ol 
the  JEdiles.  {DanlBp.  ffist.  Sm.  lot.,  voL  S,  p.  9tt, 
tew.) 

Hoars,  a  son  of  Isis  and  \!^siria,  and  one  of  the  del 
ties  of  Egypt.  Horus  is  the  sun  at  tbe  summer  sol- 
stice. From  the  month  of  April  until  ibis  seuon  of  the 
year,  Typhon  was  said  to  bear  sway,  with  hia  attendanl 
band  of  heats  and  maladies :  Uw  earth  was  parebed 
(doomy.  and  desolate.  Horus  thereupon  recalAa  Ua  b- 
Ither  Osiris  from  the  lower  world,  he  revives  tb«  pateiA 
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tan  brings  buk  the  Nile  from  Um  bottom  of  Egypt, 
Hlten  it  bad  qqteared  to  be  sleeping  the  aleep  of 
jeith ;  the  waten  apread  themselvea  over  the  land, 
etMjthitig  leceires  new  life;  contasioaa  maUdiea, 
hvmil  leptile*,  paichiog  heaU  which  nad  eutoidend 
them,  tU  diNpfMar  beure  the  conqueror  of  Tyfbaia ; 
ifatw^  bin  nature  xsmet,  and  Egypt  resumes  her 
fertility. — Hntu  was  the  deity  of  A{K)UiDopoUeMagpa 
(Ed/m),  where  he  had  a  magni&ceot  temple.  The 
Greeka  compared  him  to  their  Apollo.  He  is  the  con- 
queror of  TypboD,  as  Apollo  ia  of  Python,  and  Chshna 
of  the  serpent  Celiy*.  ( Cretw<r,  Stfmbolii,  vol.  8,  p. 
S76.— CrMMT,  par  GmgmatUt  ivi.  1,  p.  400.— Com- 
MN  the  resawtlu  of  Jmrnd^  ia  the  "  Dueriptim  ie 
tEmfU--A«tiq.,"  ToL  I,  p.  26,  teqq.) 

Honiui,  a  village  on  the  Fadus,  or  Po,  now  Oi- 
tigtit,  in  the  viciiuly  of  Cremqoa.  (Tocti-.  Ann.,  3, 
40.) 

HosrTos,  a  Roman  poet,  contemporary  with  Lucil- 
los  tba  aatiiiBt.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Isttian  war, 
wliicb  took  pUce  576  A.U.C^  or  B.C.  178.  Some 
ftngmfntr  of  this  h»fe  mched  our  tiaw.  HooUna 
note  also  metrieal  aontla,  after  the  mtunet  of  En- 
Buis;  ( WaehMftj  ie  HotHo  foeta,  ^tuy%it  earm,  reli- 
VKM,  CommetiUtio,  p.  1-18.)  Some  make  him  to 
Bare  been  the  father,  others  the  graodfathw,  of  the 
Cynthia  of  Properttue.  (CoiMuU  AweiAiv.,  a4  Pro- 
pert.,  3.  18.8.) 

Hmmii  one  <rf  the  bubenui  nations  that  isTsded 
the  RimaB  em^xe.    "nie  fiiat  tucient  author  who 
makes  noitioii  of  the  Huns  is  Dionysias  Periegetea. 
This  gioga^ta/,  who  wrote  probably  about  30  years 
befjn  our  oa,  nsmea  four  nationa,  which,  in  the  order 
of  hia  Mnative,  followed  from  north  to  south  along 
the  wesleni  atKMW  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  via.,  the  Scy- 
tbiuH^  tbe  Hnns  (O^rrtw^),  the  Caspians,  and  the  Al- 
^■"^■M    Eratosthenes,  cited  by  Strabo,  places  these 
tulints  in  the  same  mder ;  bat,  in  place  of  Huns,  he 
eaUa  the  second  Oiiruu,  Huitii,  who  were  probably 
the  Honnic  tribe  farthest  lo  the  wesL    Ptolemy,  who 
ived  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  daeed  the 
Huns  (Xovmk)  between  thr-  BaatamB  and  noxola^ 
coQseqoeotiy  on  the  two  banks  of  the  B<nryatheDes. 
Tba  Aimotiian  biswrians  know  this  pet^le  under  the 
denoaunAtMD  of  Hounk,  and  place  them  to  the  nwth 
of  Ceneams,  between  ibeWolga  and  theDon.  Hence 
they  call  the  defile  of  Derbend  the  "  Bjin^part  of  the 
Hona."    In  the  geographical  work  falseljftaltributed 
to  Moses  of  Cbwene,  ute  following  passage  occurs : 
"  The  Maasageta  dwell  as  far  aa  the  Caspian  Sea, 
where  ia.  thelmoch  of  Mount  Caucasus  that  contains 
tba  nnpecl  of  Tstpant  (DnbMid)  and  »  wooderful 
tower  bmit  in  the  sea:  to  the  nortb  are  the  Huns 
witbm  die  city  of  Yarkatchan,  and  others  besides." 
Uoees  of  Chorene  relates,  in  hia  Armenian  history, 
the  wars  which  Titidatea  Uie  Great,  who  reigned  from 
260  to  812,  sostained  against  certain  northern  nations 
that  bad  made  an  irmpticHi  into  Armenia.   This  prince 
attacked  and  defeated  them,  slew  their  kinft  mi  pur- 
sued them  into  the  country  of  tba  Hoank  (Buna). 
Zmnras  states,  that,  according  to  some,  the  Emp«nx 
Cams  was  slain  (A.D.  283)  in  an  expedition  a^tnat 
the  Hdss.    From  all  that  has  been  stated,  we  see 
tiaailj  that  this  people  were  already  known  before 
their  innsiOD  of  £Sun^,  and  that,  when  Aromianus 
MaredUoos  speaks  of  tbem  as  a  naticm  "  little  known 
lo  the  aaeiettta,"  he  ia  not  to  be  considered  as  nteHi- 
fa^  that  there  was  no  knowledge  of  ihem  prior  to  A.D. 
278.    "  They  live,"  remarks  the  same  writer,  '*  be- 
yond the  Falus  Meotis,  on  the  boidersof  the  Icy  Sea 
They  are  marked  by  extreme  ferocity  of  manners.  As 
■ocni  as  a  child  is  bom,  they  cot  deep  inciaimw  into 
jM  cboeke,  in  order  that  the  acara  thus  formed 
uMTant,  at  a  later  period,  the  first  growth  of  the  beard 
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having  toy  beard,  and  they  are  as  deformed  as  «• 
nucbs.   litey  are  of  squat  fignres,  and  have  strooi 
limbs  and  laji^  heads.    Their  figure  is  a  remarkable 
one ;  tliey  are  bent  to  auch  a  degree  that  one  would 
almost  fancy  them  to  be  brute  beasts  moving  on  two 
lags,  or  those  rudely  carved  piUara  which  are  osed  to 
sappnrt  bridges,  and  irtiidi  are  cot  into  some  rassq- 
blaneetoahaiMBficHrra."   Zouoras,  who  wiota  about 
a  cflbtury  after  the  firet  inroad  of  the  Huns  into  Eo- 
rope,  suj^Mses  them  to  be  identical  with  the  royal 
Scythians  of  Herodotns.   Jomandes  gives  a  bbulooa 
accoont  of  their  nigin  frpm  some  swceresees  who 
bad  united  thepoaelves  with  tlie  impure  spirits  of  Uie 
desert.   He  describes  tbem  as  a  race  which  showed 
no  other  resemblance  to  the  homan  species  than  what 
the  use  of  the  iaeulty  of  speech  afibrded.   The  por- 
trait of  these  barbarians  will  be  complete,  if  we  add 
to  it  the  description  given  by  Sidomus  Apjllinarii, 
in  472  (3,  24fi,  nqq.).    The  terroi  which  these  bar- 
barians occasioned,  contrU)uted,  no  doubt,  in  a  very 
great  dsgtest  to  beightea  the  pietwe  which  the  ancient 
writoa  juat  meDtioued  have  mvw  us  of  tlieir  puaonal 
defonnity.   Wo  lanat  elsQ  laka  into  cnnsidiaitiwi  the 
following  drcemsUnee :  Ths  vanou  boidas  of  bax- 
banana,  such  as  Uie  XiOadwrds,  Gotha,  Vandals,  and 
elhera,  which  made  inroads  into  the  Roman  empire 
bebre  the  invasion  of  the  Huns,  were  of  the  Indo- 
Gennanic  race ;  their  fJiysiogiiomy,  Utoafore,  did  not 
difier  much  from  that  cri  the  European  nations  already 
known  to  the  Oreaka  and  Romans.   On  a  sadden  tw 
Huna  preaantad  thenaelvas,  belonging  oleariy  to  a 
di&rent  raee^  and  whose  figures  and  personal  ap- 
pearance generally,  in  themsuves  far  from  pleaaing, 
were  lentwred  still  more  diaagreeaUe  to  the  eye  \^ 
artificial  means.   The  sodden  [nresence  of  such  a 
race  could  not  but  produce  an  alarming  impressiga ; 
and  bmea  the  writers  of  that  d^  can  hu^  find 
eapteaaiopa  strong  enough  lo  depict,  andd  tba  ter- 
ror bf  which  they  were  surmindad,  tba  repulsive  d» 
fimaily  of  this  new  awarm  of  eonqueBnts ;  they  ea 
daavour  to  improve,  the  one  apoi  the  other,  in  placing 
before  tlieir  readers  the  most  frightful  traits  of  savage 
KHtraituie. — As  regards  the  origin  of  the  Honnic  race, 
t  must  be  confessed  that  great  uncertainty  has  for  a 
long  lime  prevailed.   Some  have  seen  in  tbem  the 
proganiUna  of  the  Mogul  and  Calmoc  Tartars  of  die 
present  di^,  witboot  Mving  any  better  foundation  far 
ibis  opinion  than  vague  descriptiona  of  the  forma  of 
the  Huns.   These  wntera  ought  to  have  refieeted  that 
the  descriptions  in  qnestion  would  apply  equally  wel* 
to  a  large  number  of^the  races  of  nortbem  Asia,  to  tba 
Vogoules,  the  Samdadaa,  the  Toungouaes,  and  olh- 
cis.  I)a  GaipMB,  on  Ibt  otbN  baiM,  trsosa  iqi  tba 
Huns  to  a  wmadic  and  pasreifcl  laea  whidi  bifestad 
the  borders  of  China,  and  who  are  called  by  the  bis- 
twians  of  Ihia  cavBtrT  Sntiig  non.   The  simple  re 
semblance  of  names  has  caused  this  theory  to  weer  a 
planaible  a|q>earance,  but  Klaprotb  fully  eataMidies  ita 
faUacy.   Tbia  writer,  in  fbllowiitf  as  lus  guides  tba 
Bvsantina  htstoriana,  makaa  the  Huna  to  hava  baan 
of  tba  same  orig^  with  tine  Avans,  and  to  have  beei 
a  branch  of  the  Oriental  Fmns,  and  the  prt^enittns  of 
the  present  Yougonies.    (Klaproti^,  TahUaux  Histo- 
riqu4*  ie  VAeie,  p.  240.)— The  bistM^  of  the  Huns, 
in  its  more  important  features,  is  as  follows :  In  874 
they  quitted  their  aettlameDta  on  the  Wolga  and  Palus 
Maotis,  nndsr  the  eondact  of  their  monarch  Balamir, 
ai^  suigseted  the  Akatsires,  who,  aooording  to  tba 
statement  of  Prisens,  bad  a  common  origin  with  them 
Reunitod  to  this  people,  they  alUoked  the  Alani, 
called  TansiW  from  their  dwelling  or  the  banha  of  the 
Tanai'a  or  Dm.    The  Alani,  being  conquered,  made 
common  cause  with  the  Huns,  and  in  876  the  united 
hordes  invaded  tbo  conatry  of  ifae  Ostrogoths.  Hw* 
mannricb,  the  king  of  this  latter  peofrie,  met  with  s 
total  dcfeatt  and  kilad  biina^  io  demir.   His  ear 
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Vt^iinir  endatToamd  in  nin  to  mtka  heed 
loinat  tfa9  Tieton ;  he  wu  ritin  in  battla,  and  tbs 
Oitn^tht  were  dupened.  The  ViaigotlM,  to  Uw 
DDDibei  of  300,000  combktmU,  retreated  before  them, 
■nd  obttined  perminion  of  ^  Emperor  Valsm  to 
eroee  Ibe  Danobe  tnd  rotin  into  Tbnee.  In  880 
Bihnir  or  Bahmber  detohted  Uie  Ronan  proTBMi 
■od  deatioyed  Bninerona  cities.  Their  fiiithw  nragee, 
however,  were  bought  off  fay  m  annual  tnbuts  ontil 
449,  when,  nnder  Attila  and  Bleda,  aone  of  Moand- 
■oukh,  they  raraged  Tbnee  and  Illyria,  end  Tbeodo- 
Bitii  11.  waa  compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  into  Asia,  and 
to  conclude  from  that  eonntiy  a  ritamefitl  peace  wiUi 
tbe  inftdera.  In  444  Attila  beeaim  airia  iwHiaichi 
■nd  in  447  mterad  at  tbe  bond  of  an  inuBenae  ara^ 
into  the  eountriee  auhjool  to  the  Baalem  empire,  and 
•dvaneed  to  the  very  satea  of  CeiutaiUn^e.  Tbe 
anniea  of  Theodosina  11.  were  ereiywhero  defeated, 
and  a  Inih  tribute  alone  aared  the  capital  of  the  Eaat. 
Th»  dotb  of  Theodouoa,  which  happened  in  4M,  ap- 
pearad  u>  Attlb  to  ofler  a  new  opportunity  for  fortbar 
ezaetiona ;  bat  Ifareian,  the  new  emperor,  rtfuaed  to 
tiatoa  to  bta  domanda ;  and  Attila,  inding  monacee  in- 
afiectnal,  began  to  aeek  Tarioua  prMaxU  for  tarrjring 
the  war  into  the  West.  He  penetrated  into  Ganl  and 
raTSged  varioaa  paita  of  the  conntry,  but  waa  deflMtad 
in  the  battle  of  Chalona-iar-Mame.  Notwithalandiiig, 
bowerer,  this  overthrow,  he  aoon  made  an  irroptioa 
into  Italy,  ranged  CiaaljMne  Gaul,  took  Aqnilwa,  and 
pillaged  Milan  and  PaTn.  He  died  thia  caaie  year 
(458),  on  the  nigbt  of  bia  naptials.  Tbe  power  of  the 
Hnna  fell  with  Attila,  and  UM  nation  waa  boom  afW 
dispeiaed.  A  portion  of  them  uttled  in  the  conntry 
wlUi^  from  Ann  ma  called  Hongaty.  Some  aatboia 
■ute,  that  the  rae*  of  tbe  ancient  Huim  were  all  cat 
off  in  tbe  loD^  war  wifed  againet  tbea  by  Charie< 
magm,  and  t&X  Uie  eoantry  waa  afterward  peopled 

S'  tbe  neigfaboaTin|[  nationa*  to  irbocQ  the  preeeat 
□ngariana  owe  their  nigin.  Bat  other  and  more  ac- 
eniate  anthom  auke  the  Hungariana  of  the  preaent 
day  to  be  detc ended  from  the  ancient  Huna  mingled 
wuh  other  racea.  Tba  peraonal  appearance  of  the 
Hana dees  not,  it ia  true, nvout  Una  idea;  batthePii^ 
Die  trAe,  wfaidi  fomod  tbe  goniw  of  die  Honoavlati 
nation,  becoming  intetminglM  in  the  eotvaa  of  time 
widi  Tariiish,  sUn»ic,  aiM  Qermanio  racea,  may  be 
said  to  have  almost  totally  changed  iu  external  char* 
actflristicB.  Tbe  language  of  the  preaent  Hengarians, 
too,  ia  eompoaed  of  Finnic,  Tarirish,  Slavonic,  and 
Gorman  etomanta.  (KlaprefA,  TMma  Kuttriqut*, 
&c.,  ^  947,  Mff.) 

HyacihtbIa,  a  featiTCl,  odebnted  f«-  three  daya  in 
tba  enmmer  of  eaob  year,  at  Anmla,'  in  honour  of 
Apirilo  and  bis  unhappy  favooiita  Hyaciatbns.  (Vid. 
Hyactnthua.)  Mutter  ^ea  strong  reasooa  for  eoppo- 
siag  that  tho  Hyacintbia  were  originally  a  festiaal  of 
Caves.   (Dsrtona,  vol.  1,  p.  878.) 

HnciirrHve,  a  beantiful  yenUi  of  Aiayebi,  bdovod 
1^  Apollo.  He  waa  playing  one  day  «t  diacua-tbrow^ 
rag  wiUi  tbe  god,  when  the  latter  made  a  great  caat, 
tai  Hyacinthoa  running  too  eagariy  to  take  up  the 
diseuB,  it  rebounded  and  struck  turn  in  the  faco.  The 
god,  unable  to  aave  bia  lifoi,  changed  him  into  tlie  Sow- 
er which  waa  named  from  turn,  and  on  whoaa  petals 
Qieoian  fonoy  taw  traoed  al;  ol,  tba  aotea  of  jptof. 
(Olad,  Met,  10,  IM,  safff.— ^^sUad.,  1,  S,  ft, 
10,  3.—Barip.,  Hd.,  1488,  asf.)— Other  veraiotw  of 
the  legend  sajr  that  ZepbyruB  {th4  Wett  WiiUi,  en- 
raged at  Hyamntbna'  having  preferred  A  potto  to  liim- 
sMf,  blew  tbe  diaena,  when  flung  by  Apollo,  againat 
the  bead  of  the  yontb,  and  bo  ItilTod  liim.  {Bxdoeyt, 
408.~iVbttniu,  10,  253,  ^.—U.,.i9,  95,  teq.—Lur- 
eiaa,  D.  />.,  14.— JTtij'Ai/ey'a  Mythology,  p.  120.) 

Hrloas,  according  tu  Bome,  toe  daughtera  of  Atlaa 
a«d  aiaton  of  ttte  Pleiadea.   The  best  aceounta,  bow- 
laar,  naka  than  to  bav*  ban  tlie  nvmiriw  of  Dodona, 
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onto  wbaau  Jupiter  confided  tbe  noiture  of  Bacebaa 
(Consult  Gmgitkaii,  vol.  8,  p.  M.)  Pbareeydet  gim 
their  names  as  Ambrosia,  Coroiiia,  Eudwa,  Diona 
.fi^Bula,  and  Polyxo.  [Pkencyd.,  Mf.  SeJul.,  U.,  18, 
486.)  Heaiod.  on  the  otW  hand,  calls  them  PhsBola, 
Cimnia;  Cleea,  I^hbo,  and  Endora.  (Ap.  8duL  u 
Ana.,  Phmt.,  ITS.)  The  Hyades  went  aboat  aith 
tbMT  divine  dnrge,  eomaninieating  his  diacoveiy  ta 
mankind,  ontit,  being  chased  with  bim  into  tbe  sea  liy 
Lycurgua,  Jupiter,  in  eompaaaion,  rmsed  them  to  tlia 
skies  and  ttuiaftRmed  tbm  into  atars.  {Pkenofd., 
I.  c.)  According  to  tbe  more  eonawn  legmd,  bom 
Aver,  tlie  Hyades,  tiaving  loat  thenr  biv^ier  Hyas,  nbo 
me  killed  hj  s  bear  or  Inb,  or,  aa  Timaosa^ra,  b^  aa 
asp,  wan  ae  diaeoaeolate  at  to  daa^  that  tltey  piped 
awayanddied;  and  after  death  they  vrera  changed  ims 
stars.  {Hvgin.,  fah.,  193— JTuadbr,  ad  iee.)— The 
slara  called  Hyades  (Tadef)  derived  tbeir  name  fow 
fiu,  "tofiuiewt,**  "toroin,"  because  tbaii  aetting,  il 
both  tbe  evening  and  noorning  twilight,  waa  for  the 
Greeha  and  Romans  a  aure  preeage  of  wet  and  tunaf 
weather,  these  two  peribda  falling  reraectively  m  tbt 
latter  half  of  April  and  November.  {Ueier,  SUmuM- 
flwii,p.l89.)  On  this  haaia,  thnefotv,  both  tbe  above 
legends  respecting  tbe  Hyadea  were  erected  l)y  the  no- 
ctB.  In  the  caae  of  the  nymphs  of  Dodona,  the  Hy- 
ades become  tbe  type  of  tlie  bnmid  principle,  the  nor* 
tnrer  of  vegaUtion ;  wbile  in  tbe  biter  foble,  tbe  nia- 
drops  that  accompany  the  setting  of  the  Hyadea  aiethi 
tears  of  the  dying  daughtera  of  Atlaa.  Hence  Htnacc^ 
with  a  double  alTosion  to  both  faUe  and  phyaical  pha- 
nomena,  calls  ttte  stars  in  question  **  trisle*  /fyadar." 
(Od.,  1,  3,  14.>— Tbe  Roman  writers  sometimea  cill 
thsee  Btars  by  tbe  name  of  Suemim,  "  little  awin^" 
for  which  Bingutariy  inet^nt  epitliet  Pliny  asa^na  at 
singnlar  a  derivation.  According  to  thia  writer,  tbe 
Rooan  ftrmara  mistook  the  etymoton  of  Aa  Chadl 
name  Hyadea,  and  deduced  it,  tMt  nmn  faa%  **lt 
r«i»,"bot  from  if,  gen.  vof,  "caow."  {P/m.,  18,  S8.) 
The  reaaon  for  this  amusing  derivation  a[^Mare  to  li&fe 
been,  because  the  continual  raioa  at  tbe  aeuing  of  tbe 
Hyades  made  the  roads  so  miiy,  tliat  these  atais 
aoMned  to  deliyfat  ia  din  likeawine !  laidoma  detivee 
tbe  term  Suadm  from  necus,  ia  the  sense  o<  "  moist- 
ure" or  **90e'  (•*«  sNMOtf  pfoMia."— Aid.,  Orv-t 
9,  70),  aa  etyaiok^  which  baa  found  ita  way  into 
many  modem  worha.  Some  grammariana,  again, 
sought  to  derive  tba  name  Hyades  from  tbe  Greek  T 
(upSionX  4ti  eoosequenee  of  tbe  raaamblaoce  wbi(^ 
the  clnalar  of  staia  beara  to'thtf  letter.  (&AdL  ad 
iZ.,  L  «■>— Tbe  Hyadea,  in  tbe  eeWtiBl  aphara,  are  at 
the  bead  of  tbe  Ball  {M  red  ^atxpAvovy  Tbe  wm* 
bw  of  the  stars  CMnposing  the  conatelUtitN)  are  vart- 
oualy  given.'  Thales  comprehended  nnder  this  name 
only  the  two  stara  a  and  a ;  Euripides,  in  bia  Phaethon, 
made  the  number  to  be  three ;  ActwaBs  gave  four ; 
Hedod  five ;  and  nwrandee,  who  must  bve  inda* 
ded  tbe  Itoma  of  tlie  Bull,  muaband  aaven. 
ai  Arat.,  I  e.)  Tlie  sehidiaat  on  tbe  Iliad,  bowavar, 
fftvea  only  tbe  names  of  aix  Hyades,  when  qooting 
uom  tbe  same  HwrecydsB,  tbe  name  of  one  haviiy 
probably  been  dtomMd  by  him;  for  the  Atlaotidoa 
were  commonly  reckoned  aa  amounting  to  fourteao, 
namdy,  aeven  Pleiadea  and  sevea  Hyadea.— Tte 
namea  of  the  Hyades,  as  given  by  Hyginua,  an  e'vi< 
dentty  in  aome  degree  corrupted,  and  in  emending  th» 
text  we  onglit  to  employ  the  aoholia  on  Hamw  (&. 
18, 488),  eapeeiatly  tbeae  from  the  Veaelian  MSL,  to- 
gether with  tbe  remarks  of  Vatdraoaer  («d  Ammmn^ 
p.  207,  aefy.— AtUmann,  BnMrJt.  c»  iiMer.  818^) 
HrAaraii,  one  of  the  two  lofty  rocks  mich  rose 
pei^ndicularly  from  Iwhind  Delphi,  and  obtained  for 
Paniaaaua  ttu  spitbet  of  du  jptr^,  or  the  two- beaded 
(^r^.,  Pkmm.,  V^—Htniat^^,  The  otiw 
waa  called  Nenpteia.  It  waa  fton  Ibaaa  rfemtad 
erags  that  culpnta  and  aaorilegioua  crininala  wwa 
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lnrl<8  bj  tbe  De^dilaiu,  uxl  in  this  mumer  the  oo* 
fmanmtB  JSmtn  yn»  bubaioosly  BHndarad.  (PbU., 
4t  Str.  Mom.  Vtnd.—DM.  Aie.,  16, 6n.~Cnuwr** 
iiK.  Greece,  toL    p.  170.) 

Htasp^lu,  h  town  in  Uie  northern  extremity  of 
Pboci*,  and  one  of  t|fe  UKMt  anciMit  places  in  that  ter- 
ritory. It  was  amid  to  have  been  fonnded  by  the  Hy- 
anU4t  one  of  the  eailieat  tribea  of  Qfeace.  {Straho, 
428)  HnndotiieplacaBHyunpcdii  Bear  a  defile  Ind- 
jig  towanb  Thsmopyhs,  wMni  h  he  moris,  the 
Phe^iane  gained  a  fictoiy  orei  the  ThasaaSaos,  who 
bad  isTadad  their  tatritoiy.  (Here^,  8,  S8.)  He  io- 
fonai  aeebewhne  that  it  was  afterward  taken  and  de- 
cin^td  by  tbe  Pernane.  {Btreiot,,  8,  33.)  Diodo- 
n»  etatea,  that  the  Bcsotiane  defsatad  the  Fhociaoa  on 
one  sneawt  Mar  HyaotpoUs,  and  Xmopban  affirma 
that  its  citadd  was  tuan  by  Jason  arniena.  iDiod. 
Sic.,  %,  4^)  Tbe  whole  town  was  afterward  destroyed 
by  Pliilip  and  tbe  Ampbictyon*.  (Pomon.,  10,  87.) 
Both  PUny  (4,  7)  and  Ptolemy  (p.  87)  enoneooaly  as- 
cribe this  ancient  city  to  Bosotia.  The  ruins  of  Hy- 
ampolia  may  be  seen  near  the  village  of  Bt^Anta^ 
npon  a  little  emineDce  at  the  jsnetion  of  three  talleya. 
{GtW*  Jbin.,  p.  Xa.—Cramer't  Aw.  Gruee,  vol.  S, 
p.  184,  uqq.) 

Htawtbsi,  the  name  of  ao  ancient  people  of  BcMtia, 
who  aoeceeded  the  Ectene^  in  tbe  p-vsenion  of  that 
coontiy  whm  tbe  latter  were  eitenninated  by  a  plague. 
(&r«&e,  401.— P<»MK.,  8,  6.)  Ovid  sppliee  Iheepi- 
thet  Hytntiiu  to  Actwn,  as  eqBintent  to  BttUiu. 
{Bttt.,  3,  147.) 

HTAvna,  an  ancient  name  of  Bootiaf  Irani  the  Hy> 
antes.   (Fid.  HyaMos.) 

Htis,  ihe  foo  of  Atlas,  and  brother  of  tfte  AtUnti- 
dee.  Bt  was  attiamely  fond  of  hunting,  and  lost  his 
Ule  in  an  enooanter  with  a  bear  or  litm,  oc,  as  Tinuros 
relates,  from  tbe  bite  of  an  asp.  {BjfgiiLt  Aft.,  IBS. — 
Mmmek.,  adlot  —Vii.  Hyadaa.) 

Htsio,  I.  tiw  name  ctf  three  towna  in  ^ily ;  Hybla 
H^ar,  Miaor^  and  Pares.  first  was  situate  near 
lha  sooth  ef  Mount  JEAxt^,  on  a  hill  of  the  same  nanw 
irilh  the  city ;  near  it  ran  the  river  SimnUina.  This 
was  Ae  Hybla  so  famous  in  antiqaity  for  its  honey  and 
Dses.  (ftepA.  B^z.,  i.  v.— Poumk.,  6, 33.)— II.  Tbe 
second  dece  me  called  abo  Herata ;  it  was  situate  in 
the  Bowmtpaitof  Sici^,  and.iB  placed  in  the  itinerary 
of  AnUmiBe  on  the  roiM  from  Agiigentam  to  Syra- 
coso.  On  D*Anville's  it  is  north  of  Camarina. 
This  Is  now  CaltUa.  Girone.  (Lh.,  24,  SO.—SUpk. 
Byz.,  *.  «■>— III.  Tbe  last  pUce  was  a  maritime  one 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  above  Syracuse.  It 
was  also  denominated  Galaotis,  bat  more  frequently 
Megaia,  vriwnce  ^e  gulf  to  the  south  of  it  was  called 
Messrenais  Sinus,   IPUn..  9,  8.~Diod.  Sic,  4,  80.) 

HmAsns,  a  river  of  India,  and  one  of  tbe  tribnto- 
ries  of  tbe  Indus.  D'Anrilla  makes  it  to  be  the  mod- 
em SkoJUrou ;  Mannert  is  in  favour  of  the  Bekut.  The 
true  modem  name,  however,  w  tbe  Ilhum  or  Ikyhtm. 
As  reginis  the  variety  of  appellaUons  given  to  this 
Mream  in  both  ancient  and  modem  vmten  (no  less 
than  twelve  in  number),  cMisult  VincitUt  Yeymge  of 
IftarcJau,  p.  91,  setj. — AtciaU  Cmmeret,  vol.  1,  p. 
81. 

Hto*A(  «  celebrated  monster,  which  infested  tbe 
Lcmean  DWiab  and  its  vicinity.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Hncniea  in  his  second  labour.  ( Vid.  Hercules,  where 
n  fan  aecODnt  is  given.) 

Hti»ka6tbs,  a  tributary  to  the  Indus,  now  the  Ra- 
swe.  Stnbo  and  Qohitns  Curtius  call  it  the  Hyaiotes, 
«^1e  Ptolemy  styles  it  the  Rhoadw.  The  Saiwcrit 
oeroe  is  Intimtti.  (Consult  Viiuent,  Voyage  of  Ne- 
ardma,  p.  96.~-Anci«ni  Cmma-ce,  vol.  I,  p.  98.) 

HtdkophokIa,  a  festival  observed  at  Athens,  so  call- 
ed iirb  TOv  ^opeiv  iiSup,  from  canying  water.  It  was 
eelehiated  'in  commemoration  of  those  who  perished 
%i  tte  lPka.tVit  S^—Biai.,  t.  f 7^ 


pomp.,  «tp.  SekoL  ad  Ari9t>,  Aekant.,  107fi.)  Toert 
was  sbo  another  fiestival  of  Uie  same  .lame,  wnch  ia  - 
said  to  have  Miainatod  in  the  island  of  iEgina,  when 
the  Argonauts  bnded  thefe  for  water.  A  friendly 
contest  took  place  between  tbe  crewa  of  the  different 
vessels,  as  to  who  should  display  the  most  speed  in 
carrying  water  to  the  ahbs.  {Ap<^lod.,  1,  9,  !t6. — ' 
Ap^  Bh.,  4, 1786.— Jfiiiifer,  ..Slgme^  p.  34,  n. ».} 

Hybbumtoii  and  HTnna  (iMpoSf,  gen.  T^po^, 
rof),  I.  a  port  and  city  of  Oaluria,  60  miles  south  ol' 
Bnindisium.  It  was  a  plaea  of  some  ncte  as  early  as 
thB  time  of  Scyiaz,  wno  names  it  in  his  Periplus 
(p.  6).  It  was  deemed  the  nearest  point  of  Italy  to 
utreece,  the  distance  being  only  60  miles,  and  thr 
passage  mi^t  be  effected  in  five  hoais.  (Cie.,  Bp 
ad  Aa..  16,  31.)  This  circumstance  led  Pyrriina,  as 
it  is  said,  to  form  the  project  of  uniting  the  two  coastb 
by  a  bridge  thrown  acrosa  from  Hydnintum  to  Apol< 
Ionia.  {Plm.,  8,  11.)  In  Strabo'a  time,  Hydmutom 
was  only  a  small  town,  thoogh  its  harbour  vras  still 
frequented.  '  (Slraii>,  281.)  Stephanas  Byzsutinus 
records  a  tradition,  from  which  it  would  a|^>ear  that 
Hydruntum  was  foanded  by  some  Cretans.  Hie 
modem  name  is  Otranu.  (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol. 
2,  p.  309.)— II.  A  small  river  running  close  to  Hy 
druntnm.    It  ia  now  the  Jdro.    (Lncon,  6,  374.) 

HrsEiA,  tbe  goddess  of  health,  daughter  of  .£scu- 
lapiuB,  held  in  great  veneration  among  the  ancients. 
She  was  commonly  worshipped  in  the  same  temple 
with  .£scnlapius.  Her  statue,  moreover,  was  oReo 
placed  bj  the  side  of  that  of  Apollo,  who  tben  derived 
srom  })m  a  snmams.  So  am,  on  tbe  Acrt^ia  at 
Athens,  her  status  stood  near  that  of  Minerra,  wbo 
was  hence  called  Minerva-Hygeia.  (Pouean.,  1,  28.) 
— Hygeia  was  usually  represonLed  holding  a  cup  in  one 
band,  and  a  serpent  in  tne  other,  which  twines  round 
her  arm  and  drmks  from  the  cup.  The  long  robe  in 
which  she  ia  attiied,  as  well  aa  tas  aerpent  vvbich  she 
holds,  sufficiently  distinguish  her  from  Hebe,  who  is 
also  represented  holding  •  cup.  {VoUmer,  WSrteri. 
der  MylhaL,p.  899.) 

Hysinus  CAivm  Jolios  (written  also  Higjnua,  Hy* 

Sinus,  Yginus,  or  Iginus),  a  celebtated  grammaiian. 
e  is  mentioned  by  Snetonius  as  a  native  of  Spain, 
though  some  bave  supposed  him  an  Alszandrean,  and 
to  have  been  brought  to  Romo  after  tbe  eaptnre  ol 
that  city  by  Cnear.  Hyginus  was  a  freedman  of  Ab> 
ffustus  Cmar'a,  utd  was  plseed  by  thst  emperor  over 
Uie  library  on  the  Palatine  Hill  He  alto  gave  in* 
stnction  to  nnmerooa  pupils.  Hyginus  was  inti* 
mately  acquainted  with  Ovid  and  otlwr  literary  char- 
acters of  tbe  day,  and  was  said  to  be  the  imitator  of 
Cornelius  Alexnider,  a  Gtedc  gnunmarian.  Some 
soppose  him  to  bave  been  the  faithless  friend  of  whom 
Ovia  comi^ins  in  his  Ibis.  His  werits,  which  were 
nmnerons,  am  frequently  quoted  by  the  ancients  witb 
great  respect  The  principal  ones  spp^sr  to  bave 
been  :  1.  De  Urbibua  Jtalida:  3.  De  Trejaxu  Fan- 
iliis :  8.  De  Clari*  Virit  t  4.  De  Proprietat^nu  Deih 
rum !  5.  De  DOa  PenatUiut :  6.  A  Commentary  on 
Vi^il :  7.  A  Treatise  on  Agriculture. — These  works 
are  all  lost.  Those  which  are  extant, and  aieaseribsd 
to  Hyginus,  were  probably  written  by  another  individ- 
ual of  the  aams  name.  These  are  :  1.  Fabidmtm 
IJher,  a  colleetion  of  377  bbles,  taken  for  tbe  most 
part  from  Grecian  sources,  and  embracing  all  tbe  most 
uoportant  legends  of  antiquity.  It  is  written  in  t 
van'  inferior  style,  but  is  still  of  great  importance  fix 
the'  mytholi^ist.  2.  PoeHcin  Attnmemietn.  Hun, 
like  the  previous  work,  is  in  prose,  and  consistaitf  fimt 
books,  being  psrtiy  aalronomicx  and  mathematied, 
partly  mythMffical  and  philostf  Ijcat  in  its  charaet^ 
since  it  gives  the  origin  of  the  GLAsterisms  according 
to  the  legends  of  the  poets.  Tbe  proSm  of  the  work 
is  addr^ed  to  a  ceruin  Qniotne  Fabiua,  in  whom 
Hime,  irithoDt  any  nffieiant  rsasra  nAstsotvtr.  nm. 
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Mnd  to  rect^niae  Q.  Fabiu*  Qniotiliantis.  Tha  work 
kIm  i»  wiitteD  ia  ■  careleu  ind  inferior  manner,  tad 
jot  is  vary  imporum  for  obtaining  ■  knowlcdga  of 
eient  uUonoiD7r  and  for  a  comet  undmtudin^  of 
tba  poeta.  Th*  prioe^d  aonice,  whaoca  tiie  wntw 
obtnaad  bis  nntari^  «•%  according  to  Stlmaaiaa 
{it  Am.  Clinuut.,  p.  594),  tha  Oraek  Sphmn  {Zfalpa} 
of  Nwidiua ;  bat,  accoiding  to  Scaliger  (Jar.  Stal.  ad 
Jlf«»3.,  1,  p.S3.-~Id.,adEuaeb.,  p.  10),  liedrew  tbem 
from  EntoathsDaa  mi  olhen. — An  awminatioa  of  the 
Kjt*  and  cbaiacUr  of  lhaae  two  mnka  will  Laava  no 
doobt  OB  oar  nind  that  the  author  of  tb«m  waa  not  tfaa 
aalabraled  gnnunaiiaB  of  tha  Angnatan  aga  ;  bat  that 
tlMao  ware  writton  at  a  later  periM.  Manj  regard  tba 
Fkblea  a*  a  selection  made  from  aevaral  aaniar  works, 
by  agratnmarian  of  a  later  day,  probably  ATitnus,  whose 
name  Barth  tbonght  he  had  diecovcrad  in  one  of  tbe 
MSS.  (BartKAie«ra.,10,\9.—U.,lO,2O.}  ScM- 
(tt  plaeea  tbe  miter,  abeot  wboaa  name,  Hrgiooa, 
th«e  cannot  weU  be  any  doubt,  in  tbe  age  of  tae  Att- 
tonines.  (De  Bygtm  Serift.  f^nL  tUaU  atque  ah/, 
lo.)  Muneker  thi^  that  many  parts  are  taken  from 
the  eaiiier  Hygtnus,  and  that  the  teat  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  Tery  inferior  writer.  {Mmck.,  Praf.  ad  Ify- 
j^iM.,  tttti  'tgi-)  N.  Heinsius  makes  tbe  compiler 
of  the  yroA  to  hare  lived  nnder  Tbeodoaiua  the  young- 
er ;  and  Van  Staveren  ragarda  the  collectioa  as  har- 
ing  bean  made  at  a  lata  pniod,  with  tbo  name  of  an 
aaeiant  gninmarian  piaAiod  to  it.  {Pr^.  oiAwiL 
Mythogr.,  nb  fin.)  Niebohr,  finsHy,  Uiinka  that  a 
mythological  fragment  found  by  him  {FragmttUum  de 
rAua  TkebmuM  va/tkol»gida)  formed  part  of  thf  work 
out  of  friiich,  by  tbe  aid  of  nomeiOBa  additioRB,  the 
two  prodnctioDs  that  now  go  the  name  of  Hyginas 
■lifieaz  to  haTa  originated.  (Cte.,  Oral,  fra  lUbir., 
&c.,  Rragm.,p.  105,  teqq.,  ijom.,  18S0,  8to.)  The 
beat  editions  of  Hyginna  are ;  that  of  Huncker,  Amst., 
1681,  S  vols.  8to,  and  that  of  Van  SUveren,  Lmgd. 
Bat.,  It  Anut.,  1742,  4to.  (B&kr,  Ottek.  Rom.  LU., 
toL  1,  p.  71S,s«^.} 

HvLAOToa,  <H>e  of  Act«on'a  dogs,  named  from  his 
barking  (MwirA,  "  to  harV), 

HvLia,  I.  a  am  (tf  Tbeodamaa,  kins  of  Myaia,  and 
of  Menodice,  who  aceonwanied  Hercules  in  the  Argo. 
On  the  coast  of  Hyaia  the  Aramwata  slopped  to  ob- 
tain a  supply  of  water,  and  Hylaa  having  gone  for 
some,  waa  seized  and  kept  by  the  nympha  of  tha 
stream  into  which  he  dipped  hia  om.  Hercnles  went 
in  quest  nS  bim,  snd  in  tbe  midst  of  his  nDarailit^ 
search  waa  left  behind  by  the  Argo.  {AfaOoA.,  1,  9, 
X^^AfM.  It  1307,  teq.—Mwntk.,  ad  AiUtm. 
Lib.,W.'-Slairz,adHeaanie.fragm.,^.  111.}— It  was 
an  ancient  custom  of  the  Bithyniaas  to  lament  in  the 
boraingdaya  of  midaummer,  and  call  ont  of  the  well, 
into  which  ther  fabled  he  had  fallen,  a  god  named 
Hylas.  The  Maryandinians  lamented  and  sought  Bor- 
BUM,  and  the  Fhrnians  Lityorses,  with  dines,  in  a 
aimUar  tnaanw.  This  usage  of  the  Bithyniaos  waa 
adoptad  into  their  mythology  by  the  Gieak  inbabilanta 
of  viaa,  near  which  the  acena  of  the  U3>\t  was  laid, 
and  it  waa  conneded  in  the  manner  just  namted  with 
tbe  Argonantie  expeditjona,  and  tbe  biatory  of  Hercu- 
les. O^ulUr,  Ordum.,  p.  393.— id.,  Doiioju,  vol.  1, 
p.  867,  467.) — II.  A  river  of  Bitbynia,  flowing  into 
tbe  Sinoa  CiBima,'naai  the  town  oi  Cioa,  and  to  tfke 
■OQthwest  (rf*  the  lake  Aaeanioa  and  the  ei^  of  Nfean. 

Bihabltante  of  Cine  celebrated  yearly  a  featival  in 
honour  of  Hylas,  who  waa  carried  off  by  the  nympiis,  sa 
ia  above  mentioiied,  in  tbe  nei^bouifaood  of  tbia  river. 
Tbe  river  was  named  after  him.  At  this  celebration  it 
was  oaual  to  call  wiUi  hnd  cries  uBon  Hylae.  (PUn., 
i,  8S.)   CinMll  tamarka  under  Ina  anide  Hylas,  I. 

STLtim,  I.  a  son  of  Herenles  and  Dejanira,  who, 
after  hit  Other's  death,  married  lole.  Acemding  to 
the  common  legend,  he  was  persecuted,  as  his  fwtsr 
ttid  bean,  by  &i|rstheaa^  and  oUiged  to  By  ftom  Jdie 


Pebqtonnsaus.  Tha  Atheotana  gave  a  kmd  ncepuw 
to  Hyllua  and  tbe  rest  of  the  Heractidv,  and  naicbed 
against  EuryaUtana.  Hyllns  obuined  a  viclMy  om 
his  enemtaa,  killed  with  bis  own  band  Earystbs«B,nJ 
sent  his  bead  to  Akntena,  hia  graoddiouM.  Sana 
time  after  he  attempted  to  raooT«r  tbe  Pelepemaeai 
with  the  other  Heiaolid»;  but  was  killed  in  single  con- 
bat  by  Ecbenoa,  king  of  Arcadia.  {Vid.  Henclids, 
Hcrcalea.— fferodof.,  7,  S04.  du.— Osid,  Met.,  0,  S79. 
— II.  A  river  of  I^ia,  which  Mb  into  the  Hennna.  It 
ia  mentimed  by  Homer  {B^  M,  88»).  Strabo  states 
that  it  was  named  ia  hia  time  tha  Ptarniua.  Pliiiy, 
however,  diMin^idiee  between  the  Hj^na  mad  me 
Phryz  or  Phrygiua  (6,  39) ;  and,  if  be  is  correct,  it  b 
prebable  that,  in  bni  opinion,  the  HyUos  was  tbe  rim 
of  Tbyatira ;  but  tbe  Pbrygina,  the  larger  branch, 
which  comes  from  Ifae  northeast,  and  rises  ia  the  hilb 
of  tbe  ancient  Pbiygia  EjHctetos.  {Cramer't  Am 
Jfiner,  vol.  I.  p.  4S8.) 

HTMBM^e  and  Htmiv,  the  god  of  marriage,  was 
said  to  be  tbe  offspring  of  tbe  muse  Ursiua,  but  tbe 
name  of  his  aire  was  unknown.  {Cahdlmt,  61,  S. — 
iVoxtttu,  83,  67.)  Tboee  who  take  a  lees  tDhlime 
view  of  the  asDctity  of  marriage,  give  him  Biccbus 
and  Venus  for  parents.  {Sarmut,  ad  JRn.,  4, 1S7.) 
He  wsa  invoked  at  marriage  festtvsls.  {Bttrip.,  Tt> 
ad.,  310.— CbIsO.,  t.  e.)  By 'the  Latin  peeu.be  is 
praaented  to  na  armad  in  a  yellow  lob^  nie  templaa 
wreathed  with  the  fragrant  ^nt  anuraeoa,  his  locks 
dropping  perfoMe,  eod  the  tmptial  torch  in  hia  hand. 
(CoAiU..  I.  c.~<Md,  Her.,  90, 1S7,  esff.— Zl^  Mtt., 
10,l,s«y.) 

HvManuB,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  aootbeast  cf 
Athens,  and  celebrated  f«r  its  excellent  honey.  Kt- 
cording  to  Hobbooaa,  HyoMttna  mtoadiee  to  willn 
three  milae  of  Albans,  and  ia  divided  into  two  ranges , 
the  first  runnins  from  east-northeast  to  aonUnrnt, 
and  tbe  second  forming  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  first, 
snd  having  a  direction  from  west-northweat  to  eist- 
Bontbeast.  One  of  these  snmmits  was  named  Hy> 
mMlne,  tbe  oUnr  Anydros,  or  the  diy  Hymettue. 
<71bs^.,<batfK.PI..^41S,ir«mt.)  The  first  is 
now  called  Tma  Voum,  tbe  aeeond  LawAra  Yoma 
'  The  modem  name  of  Hymettas  (TVWe  Kemt)  meona 
"Ifae  Mad  Mountain."  This  aingnlarappenatien  it  ac- 
counted for,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
translated  from  tbe  Italian  MonU  Matto,  which  is  no- 
thing elae  than  an  unmeaning  corruption  of  Mods  Hy- 
mettua.  Hie  sanM  writer  states,  that  Hymettus  ii 
nettbw  a  high  nor  a  mtnresque  mountain,  but  a  flat 
ridge  of  bare  rocks.  The  sides  about  half  way  np  an 
covered  widi  brown  ahmbs  and  heath,  whoee  Bowen 
scent  tbe  air  with  delicious  perfume.  Tbe  honey  tA 
Hymettus  is  still  held  in  high  repute  at  Athens,  being 
distinguished  by  a  superior  flavour  and  a  peculkr  aro- 
matic odour,  which  fnants  in  this  vicinity  also  pstses!. 
(AoMousc's  JtfHrney,  vol.  1,  p.  890.)  Herodotus  af< 
finne  that  tbe  Pewwi,  «dio,  in  the  eoune  of  tbeb 
wandaringa,  had  ae^d  m  Attica,  occupied  a  diBtrid 
situated  under  Mount  Hymettus :  from  this,  howeW, 
they  were  expelled  in  conaequenee,  as  Hecatsua  at 
firmed,  of  the  jealousy  entnUined  by  the  AtheniaM 
of  the  superior  skill  exhibited  by  these  stranem  m 
the  culture  of  land  (6,  137).  Some  ruins,  ioficative 
of  the  site  of  an  andant  town  near  tbe  moDaaloy  of 
Syriimi,  at  tbe  foot  of  Trdo  Keum,  have  been  Umm|^ 
to  correapond  with  thia  old  eettlement  of  the  Pelaan, 
apparently  called  Larissa.  (Straho,  p.  440. — GcT) 
buurary,  p.  94.  — ^rese,  HMa»,  vol.  1,  p.  394. 
Cfwncr*#  Ane.  Oretee,  vol.  3,  p.  391.) 

Httaiiib,  I.  ariverofEutapeBnScytfaia,Dowcaflad 
A^,  wbidi  Alia  into  tha  Boiystbenea,  after  a  aeut^ 
eaat  comae  of  about  400  milea,  and  with  it  into  tha 
Enxine.  {Herod.,  4,  ftS.)— 11.  A  river  of  Asia,  liaiBg 
in  Mount  CaucatoB,  and  falling  farto  the  Palaa  Uae 
tie.   (Fad.  Vaidawu.) 
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HtpIta,  Ae  prineipel  town  of  the  ^EnianM,  in 
fhenoly,  cm  Um  rnor  Spocehia*.  lAry  mentUm*  it 
H  beii^  in  tbe  pawewton  or  tbe  ^t^iini,  sod  m  a 
pbee  where  their  ttBtumri  conncit  wae  Ireqoently 
eonnned  (86, 14).  Ite  women  were  celebnted  (or 
theii  flkil]  in  magic.  {Apul.,Met.,  1,  p.  104. — The- 
i^hr.,  HUt.  Plant.,  9,  2.)  HypaU  wee  Hill  «  city  of 
ncle  in  Iba  tine  of  Hieroclee  (p.  64S>.  Its  niiRS 
•re  to  be  ee^  on  tbe  «te  celled  Ctutritxa,  nrai  the 
nodero  Patragitk,  which  repreeente  probabl;  tbe 
Nea  Petra  of  tbe  Byzantine  tnateriane.  CWicepAonM 
Gng».,  4,  p.  87. — Crama'a  AtuHent  Grtut,  vol.  1, 
p.  447.) 

HmiiU,  a  female  mathemeticisn  of  Alenndrea, 
dnghter  of  Tbeon,  and  atiU  inore  celebnted  ^n  ber 
fttM.  She  wee  bom  ebont  tbe  end  of  tbe  feoith  een* 
tmy.  Endowed  with  a  rare  penetration  of  mind,  abe 
jnned  to  tUi  m  great  a  degree  of  ardour  in  tbe  path 
of  edF-instraetion,  as  to  consecrate  to  study  her  entire 
days  and  a  lai^  portion  of  the  nigbt.  She  applied 
boaelf  in  paiticulftr  to  tbe  philosophy  of  Ptato,  WDoee 
eeottmeDts  rite  preferred  to  those  of  Aristotle.  Fol- 
lowitu;  the  example  of  these  great  meh,  she  resolved 
to  add  to  ber  infern&ation  br  trarelltng;  and,  having 
teaehed  AtheiM,  attended  there  tbe  netiuree  of  the 
■blast  inatineten.  On  her  retnm  to  her  native  chy, 
■be  wae  invited  bv  the  mqistntee  to  give  lessons  in 
pluloBOphy,  and  Alexandrea  beheld  a  female  succeed 
lo  that  rang  lirte  of  illastrious  teachers  which  had  ren- 
dered iu  school  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
world.  She  was  an  Eclectic;  bnt  the  exact  sciences 
formed  the  baeiB  of  all  ber  insteactions,  and  she  sp- 
l^ied  theft  demooetntions  to  tbe  jninotplea  of  the 
specolatiTe  seiences.  Hence  she  was  the  first  who 
intiodnced  a  r^rone  method  into  the  teaching  of  phi- 
losophy. She  numbered  among  her  disciples  many 
celebrated  men,  among  others  Synesins,  afterward 
hisbop  Ptdmnals,  who  preserved  during  bis  whole 
file  uw  moat  friendly  feelingi  towards  b«,  ahhoogh 
Ae  constantly  fofosed  tobeeome  a  eenvart  to  Chris- 
tianity.  Hypatia  nnited  to  the  endowments  of  mind 
nany  of  tbe  attractions  and  all  the  virtnes  of  her  sex. 
Her  dress  was  remari^able  for  its  extreme  simplicity ; 
ber  condoet  was  always  above  suspicion ;  and  she 
knew  well  bow  to  restrain  within  the  bounds  of  re- 
aped those  of  her  aoditors  who  felt  the  influence  of 
her  penonal  charms.  All  idea  of  msniage  was  con- 
stantly T^ted  by  ber  as  threatening  to  interfere  with 
ber  derotion  to  her  favourite  studies.  Merit  so  rare, 
and  qoalities  of  so  high  an  order,  could  not  fail  to  ex- 
cite iealoitsy.  Orestes,  governor  of  Alexandres,  ad- 
mired the  talents  of  Hypatia,  and  frequently  luid  re- 
course to  ber  for  edvice.  He  was  desirous  of  repress- 
ing the  too  ardent  zeal-  of  St  Cyrill,  who  saw  in  Hy- 
patia one  ctf  tba  {stncipal  aapperta  of  pasaniam.  lie 
pattiaaaa  of  the  hisbop,  on  their  ride,  behtdd  m  tbe 
neasnres  of  tbe  governor  the  result  of  the  counsels  ot 
Hypatia ;  the  most  eeditiona  of  their  number,  having 
at  ibeir  head  an  eccleskstic  named  Peter,  seised  upon 
Hypatia  as  she  was  proceeding  to  her  school,  forced 
ha  lo  descend  from  ber  chariot,  and  drsgged  her  into 
a  Bci^ibooring  ebnieh,  when,  stripped  of  her  veet< 
■eal^  abe  was  pot.lo  death  \fj  her  untal  foes.  Her 
My  was  then  torn  to  pieces,  and  the  palpitating 
■enais  were  dragged  tbrongb  tbe  streets  ana  finally 
eemigDed  to  tbe  flames.  This  deplorable  event  to<4 
pbee  hi  tbe  month  of  March,  A.D.  415.— The  works 
of  Hypstia  were  lost  in  the  baming  of  tbe  Alexaodrean 
Amy.  In  dte  nnmber  of  these  wore,  a  Commentary 
en  Diopbsntos,  an  Aatrooomieal  Canon,  and  a  Gom< 
■wnlary  on  the  Conies  of  Apolloniae  of  Peigs.  Tbe 
«srr  names  of  her  other  productions  are  iMt.  Tbe 
letter  published  by  Lupus,  m  his  CelUet.  Var.  Epitt., 
is  evidently  snpposiUttoos,  since  it  conUins  mention  of 
tbevondemnation  of  Nestorios,  winch  was  posterior 
to  As  dc^  of  Hypatia.   In  ibo  wwIeb  of  Syne^ 


pnblisbed  by  Patafioa  (1688,  foL),  are  found  sevei  9t 
tbe  lettcn  writtan  by  that  ptelate  to  H^otia ;  bat  srt 
have  to  regret  tbe  nes  ol  ber  answen,  whieb  wonU 
have  thrown  much  lig^  on  tbe  subject  matter  of  the 
epistles  in  4)oeati«m.  "nie  Greek  AnUiology  contains 
an  epigram  in  praise  of  Hypatia,  attributed  to  Pauhis 
^lentisrius.  For  farther  infcnrmation  relative  to  this 
celebnted  female,  conanlt  Menage,  Hiat.  Mviitr.  Fid 
loHpAsr.,  p.  fiS,  ee^f. ;  a  Di$MtruaiM  o(  JktngiutUi 
in  the  Bttl.  Otrman.,  vol.  3  ;  and  a  Liltar  oSa»Ji' 
bi  Goujet,  in  the  fifth  and  i^rth  volumes  of  the  Coa- 
tinuettion  it*  Memoiret  dt  LiUrtttmrt,  by  Desmolets. 
Socntes  Scbolssticus  also  gives  us  some  account  of 
ber  method  of  instruction.   {HiMt.  Eeeks.,  7,  15.}' 

HTPSKsoBii,  a  name  sivea  by  the  ancient  writeia 
to  a  nation  soppoeed  to  dwatt  in  a  remote  qoarter  (rf 
the  world,  beyond  the  wind  BartMs,  or  tbe  region  wbsie, 
in  the  popular  belief,  this  wind  was  supposed  to  begin 
to  blow.  Hence  they  were  thought  to  live  in  a  d»> 
lightful  climate,  and  in  the  enj<^msnt  of  every  bless* 
ing,  and  to  attain  also  to  an  incredible  age,  even  to  a 
thoneuid  yean.  {Pind.,  OL,  8,  fiS. — PkeremeuM,  op. 
Schal.  ad  Find;  I.  c.)— The  term  Hyperbonan  has 
given  riee  to  varione  opinions.  Pellontier  makes  the 
people  in  qaeetten  to  mva  been  tbe  Celtic  tribes  near 
the  Alps  and  Danube.  Phny  j^es  them  beyond  tha 
Rhipesn  monntains  and  the  northeast  wind,  "vlttm 
aqmUmit  miiia."  Mention  is  made  of  them  in  sev^ 
era]  passages  of  Pindar ;  and  the  scholiast  on  the  8th 
Olympiad,  v.  b'),  observes,  eJf  TirepSopfovs,  6v6a  'ie- 
rpof  r&{  tm&t  to  the  JHyptrionatu,  vhere  the  !*• 
ter  hat  He  rue.  mtarehos,  who  is  quoted  by  Stepha* 
nus  of  Byzantnmi  iroder  tbe  word  Tirep6^ieot,  autee, 
that  the  Alps  and  Rbipean  MounUins  vrere  tbe  earns, 
snd  Aat  all  tbe  nations  dwelling  at  tbe  fiwt  of  tfaia 
chain  were  called  Hyperboreana.  It  would  appeal 
from  these  and  other  authorities  (an  enumeration  of 
most  of  which  is  made  1^  Spa^mm,  ad  Calim., 
Hymn,  in  Dd.^  v.  381),  that  the  term  HyperboreaB 
was  applied  by  tbe  ancient  writers  to  evcary  nation  sit> 
uated  much  to  tbe  north.  But  whence  arise  tbe  highly 
colonred  descriptions  which  tbe  ancienU  have  left  oa 
of  these  same  Hyperboreans  1  It  sorely  could  not  be, 
that  rode  and  barbarous  tribes  gave  occasion  to  those 
beautiful  pictures  of  human  felicity  on  which  tbe  poets 
of  former  daye  delighted  to  dvrall.  "  On  sweet  and 
fngnnt  herbs  th^  feed,  amid  verdant  and  gnsay  pas- 
tures, and  drink  amlwoeial  dew,  difine  poutionj  all 
resplendent  alike  in  coeval  yontb,  a  plaeid  scarenity  for 
ever  smiles  on  their  brows,  end  lightens  in  their  ^as ; 
Oko  consequence  of  a  jnst  tempemment  of  mind  and 
disposition,  both  in  tbe  parents  and  in  the  sons,  dispo- 
sing them  to  do  what  is  just  and  to  speak  whet  is  wise. 
Neither  diseases  nor  vnsting  old  age  infest  this  holy 
people ;  tmt,  without  labour,  withcmt  war,  they  con- 
tinue to  live  happily,  and  to  esem  tbe  vengeance  of 
the  cruel  Nemeais.'*  Thna  sang  Orpheus  and  I^ndsi; 
If  an  opinion  might  be  ventured,  it  would  be  this,  Ibaa 
all  the  traditions  respeeting  Uw  Hyperborean  raco 
which  are  found  ecattered  among  the  works  of  the  an- 
cient writers,  point  to  an  earh  and  central  aeat  of  civ^ 
i liaation,  wbeiHio  leaniiig  aaa  ibo  ails  of  aoeial  life  di- 
verged over  the  world.  Shalt  wo  |daee  this  seat  of. 
primitive  refinement  in  the  n«tb  1  But,  it  may  be  re- 
plied, the  earliest  bistoricsl  accounts  which  we  have  of 
those  regions  represent  them  as  plnnged  In  the  det- p- 
est  barbarism.  Tie  answer  is  sn  easy  one.  Ages  of 
refinement  may  bave  ndled  awar,  and  been  sncceeded 
l^agee  of  ignorance.  Wbo  wulventareio  aay,  that 
the  northern  regions  of  Evrepe  most  nott  at  an  eufy  pe- 
riod, have  enjoyed  s  milder  cmnste,  when  the  vast  quao* 
titles  of  amber  fonnd'm  tbe  environe  <^  tbe  Baltic  cleaiw 
ly  show  that  the  fereata,  now  imbedded  in  the  earth,  in 
which  amber  is  prodneed,  could  not  bave  yielded  this 
sobetaneo  if  a  very  elevated  temperatare  bsd  not  pre* 
vailed  then.   Wo  will  abandon,  howtm^  thb  arg» 
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BMit,  ttioDg  u  i«,  tnd  puma  the  iDqoiijr  on  other 
■id  clearer  gionnde.  Tbe  term  Hypeitxirein  meiac 
K  utioo  or  people  who  dwell  beyond  the  wind  Boreie. 
The  Dame  Boteee  is  jsoperiy  ^pUed  by  the  Greek*  to 
the  wind  which  blows  from  the  Dorth-nnthcut  (P«*- 
MW,  Lix.,  ».  v.),  end  ie  tbe  same  with  the  Aquilo  of 
the  Ltline.  Of  thh  letter  wind  Pliny  reroedcs,  "JUtt 
imter  St^tadrionm  tt  Orhm  weitlitiaiem end  Foi^ 
celUni  {Lex,  Tat.  Idt.)  obeerres,  thtt  it  ti  ofiea  con- 
founded with,  ud  mistaken  for,  tbe  north.  The  term 
Hyperborei,  then,  if  we  conaider  its  tme  neanisg,  re- 
fers to  a  people  dwolLng  fsr  to  tbe  northeast  m  tfia 
Greeks,  and  will  lead  us  at  once  to  the  |dains  <rf  eeo* 
ml  Alia,  the  vtadle  of  our  nca.  Hm  it  wu  thtt 
man  existed  in  ptiineval  Tiitoe  and  hap|WMM»  ud  b«e 
ware  enjored  those  bleennsa  of  czistenee,  the  leBem- 
onoee  of  which  was  cartieo,  by  tho  vatioiM  tribos  that 
•occesairely  migrated  from  this  common  home,  iKto 
every  qaarter  of  the  earth.  HOsce  it  is  that,  even 
amiiuiK  tiie  Oriental  nations,  so  many  traces  an  fooad 
of  thev  orinn  being  derived  fram  some  coantlT  to  the 
■mth.  Aaelang  has  adopted  the  opinion  wnieh  a»* 
s^s  eonttal  Asia  as  the  original  teat  ef  tbe  homan 
apecioB,  and  has  mentioned  a  Tariety  of  conaideratioos 
in  support  of  it  He  obserres,  that  the  central  plains 
of  Asia  being  the  highest  region  in  tbe  globe,  nnat 
haTobeen  the  firet  toemugelirom  tbouniveratl  ocean, 
and,  therefore,  first  becane  c^bh  of  iflbidji^  a  bttilt- 
able  dwelling  to  teueiUial  aniDMls  and  to  tu  human 
species:  hence,  ss  the  siibsidingwaters  mdoallygave 
up  the  lower  regions  to  be  the  abode  of  life,  tha^  may 
have  descended,  and  spread  themselves  nceeesivol^ 
over  their  new  acquisitions.  Tbe  desert  of  Kobi, 
which  is  the  snmmit  of  the  central  ateppe,  is  the  most 
elevsted  ridge  in  the  globe.  From  its  vicinity  die 
great  rivera  of  Asia  lake  their  rise,  and  flow  towards 
ue  fenr  cardinal  pmnls.  The  S^tnga,  tbe  Obt  the 
Irtish,  die  Lmi,  and  the  Jenisei,  eend  their  water  to 
tbe  Phnen  Ocean ;  the  laik  flows  towards  the  setting 
BOO ;  the  Amn  and  Hoang-bo,  and  the  lodos,  Ganges, 
and  Snrrampootor,  towerds  the  cast  and  sooth.  On  the 
deilivitios  of  these  bi^  lands  are  the  plains  of  Thibet, 
htwoT  then  the  frozen  rM;ioa  of  KoIh,  where  many  fer- 
tila  tTKla  are  vrall  fitted  to  booono  the  early  seat  of 
■noMted  natOTo.  Hen  an  ibond  not  only  the  vine, 
the  otiva,  rice,  the  legnmina,  and  other  plants,  on 
«^ieh  nun  has  in  dl  agea  depended,  in  a  great  meao- 
ire,  for  his  susteDanoe,  but  iw  those  aniouls  ran  wild 
apoo  these  monntains,  which  be  haa  tamed  and  led 
with  him  over  the  whole  earth ;  as  the  ot,  the  horae, 
the  aas,  the  sheep,  tbe  goat,  the  camel,  the  hog.  tha 
dog,  the  cat,  and  evea  the  cantla  randaw,  whicn  ac- 
companies him  to  the  icy  pwer  tract*.  la  Caslunwe, 
ptanta,  animals,  and  men  exist  io  Iba  groataet  jdiysical 
perfection.  A  nomber  of  amuwate  are  suggested  in 
bvout  of  this  opinion.  Bailly  baa  referred  ^e  origin 
of  tbe  arts  snd  sciences,  ot  utnnoo^  and  of  the  old 
hinar  xodiac,  aa  well  as  of  tha  diasovaiy  of  the  phnata, 
to  ^e  most  n<»theily  tract  of  Asia.  His  attachment 
to  Bnffon's  Irrpothesis  of  the  centra  fite,and  the  «ad< 
nal  refn'gention  of  the  earth,  haa  driven  him,  indood, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Fnseo  Ocean ;  but  his  argumaats 
apply  more  naturally  to  the  cantn  of  Asia.  In  oar 
Scriptures,  moreover,  Uie  second  origin  of  mankind  is 
Mferred  to  a  mountainous  ngitm  eastward  of  Sbinar, 
and  the  ancient  books  of  tbe  Hindoos  fix  tha  cradle  of 
onr  nea  in  the  same  qaarter.  The  Hinda  paradise 
is  OD  libont  Men,  wluch  is  on  the  coafinee  of  Cash- 
oun  and  Thibet.   (MiUUr,  Unh.  Hist.,  vol.  4,  p.  IS, 

MM 

HmssA,  a  fountain  of  Thessaly,  fAteed  by  aome 
in  tiie  vicioi^  of  Argos  Pelawicum,  while  others  think 
that  it  waa  near  Pber».   (Sra&e,  431.—.^;^, 
JImm..  B.,  8.  457.— Cnmwr'f  Am.  Gruet,  fol.  1,  p. 
N5.} 

Hvtnisla,  tha  non  mitot  amw  of  JBen  in 
•H 


Aehau.  Pansanias  (7,  M)  relates  a  atory  wUth  ac- 
counts for  the  sobeequeot  change  of  name,  lite  Io> 
niana,  who  had  coloniiod  the  ci^,  being  attacked  by  a 
superior  nnmbv  of  Sicyoniana,  collected  a  gieat  mmy 
goats,  and,  having  tied  &gots  to  their  kmis,  set  thai 
OD  fire,  when  tho  enemj,  etmceiving  the  beueged  to 
havancaived  re-enlmcaiiienla,  hastily  vrithdraw.  Fran 
these  go^  airA  rOv  lAyQv,  Hypereaia  totdt  the  name 
of  .£gira,  Iboogb  its  former  appellation,  as  Pansaniaa 
remarks,  never  fell  into  totd  disuse.  {Pvum..,  U  c- 
— Oamer'e  Ane.  Qretce,  vol.  8,  p.  67,  .) 

HtfsrIdbs,  a  celebrated  Athenian  «atoi,  concern- 
poraiy  with  Demosthenes.  After  having  complsted 
bis  education,  he  ondojad  himaalf  Im  wriusg  ootatioBi 
and  pleadtnga  for  othen,  until  Iw  was  of  an  ago  that 
qualified  him  lor  tba  |naetice  of  the  bar.  In  entering 
on  his  political  caner,  he  attached  himself,  like  De- 
moethMws,  to  the  par^  OH>oeed  to  Philip,  king  ot 
Macedonia,  and  was  sent,  along  with  Ephialtcs,  on  a 
secret  mission  to  tha  court  of  Persia,  the  tocritories  of 
which  wen  eqnall*  tbraatened  by  Philip,  to  piucun 
aid  against  that  amntioQe  snd  powerful  pruce.  When 
Enbosa  was  in  feu  ot  an  invasion  l»y  Philip,  and  while 
the  Adienians  wwe  wasti^  their  time  in  idle  deUbera- 
tions,  Hyperides  prevailed  nptm  the  richer  citiwBa  to 
unite  with  him  in  immediately  equipping  forty  vesads, 
two  of  which  were  armed  at  bU  own  eipense.  Ha 
vraa  engaged  aho  in  the  expedition  which  the  Alha- 
nisna  sent  to  the  aid  of  Byuatiom,  under  tbe  orders 
of  PhoeioB.  When  news  reached  Atbeos  of  the  di»- 
aatvooa  battle  of  CbMooea,  Hypendes  mountod  the 
tribune,  and  proposed  that  their  wives,  children,  and 
gods  shouldibe  placed  for  safe  keening  in  tbe  Pineiu ; 
that  the  exiles  ^uld  be  reealleo ;  that  their  rights 
should  be  re*tored  to  those  cifzens  wUo  had  been  do* 
prived  of  diem ;  that  the  sofourueis  should  be  adnit- 
lad  to  tbe  xaiik  of  ciliaens ;  that  liborty  lAmM  ha 
granted  to  tfM  dava*;  and  that  all  classes  should  take 
up  arms  in  defeDce  of  their  country.  These  maasuios 
were  adopted,  and  to  them  tba  republic  owed  tbe  haa- 
ourable  peace  which  it  subsequently  obtained.  Whea 
this  danger  was  pasakd,  Hyperidee  was  attached 
Aristogit4Mi,  who  accused  him  of  havii^  vtoiated,  by 
the  deoree  just  maationadf  all  the  fundamental  lawa  ol 
tbe  republic.  Hyperidee  dafanded  hiBsalf  in  a  eol»>  i 
brated  speech,  in  which  he  deelared,  diat,  dazxled  byf 
tbe  Macedonisn  srms,  he  was  unable  io  see  the  laws ;  J 
be  gained  his  cause.  He  was  one  of  the  two  ors^ 
tors  whom  Alexander  wished  to  have  delivered  inUa 
bis  bands  after  tbe  destrnctiBn  of  I'hebes ;  but  the* 
anger  of  Iba  monarch  waa  ^paaaed  by  Dentades,  and 
H^wiides  temained  in  hta  conntry.  He  was  osa  ol 
the  smalt  number  v^mn  the  gold  of  Harpalus  coold 
not  gain  ovw ;  and  hence  it  is  ibat  he  became  the  ac- 
cuser of  Demesdienes,  who  bad  suffered  himself  to  be 
ewrupted.  We  find  Hyperides  saboeqoratly  piononn^ 
eing  tbe  funeral  oration  over  Leostbenes,  who  fell  in 
tbo  Lamiae  war,  and  which  the  ancients  considered 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind.  After  die  defest  of  his 
eoootrymea  he  was  exiled  from  Athene.  He  retired 
fiiM  to  JEmr»f  wbera  he  became  reconciled  to  Demos- 
thenes. Forsued,  however,  by  tbe  Macedooiana,  ha 
took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Neptone  at  HeimionoL 
From  this  aaytom  he  waa  torn  by  Archies,  who  waa 
charged  vrith  tbe  inbmooe  mission  of  delivering  op  to 
Aatipater  the  Athenian  omtors  by  whom  his  si^eiaea 
bad  beaa  oppoaod.  AnliBatarcauaedhietoanatoba 
ont  oat,  and  pot  Um  to  death,  B.C.  3SS.  Hia  body, 
which  had  bem  taft  without  burial,  vras  carried  off  1^ 
his  relatives,  and  interred  iu  Attica. — Hyperides  ia  ro- 1 
garded  a*  the  third  in  order  of  tbe  Athenian  orators,  or  I 
tbe  first  after  Demosthenes  and  .£schinea.  Ciceau, ) 
however,  plsoes  him  inmediatsly  after  Pemoathenes,  I 
and  almoat  on  dia  aaaa  lavaL  IKoaysius  of  Haliear 
nassns  pniaas  tha  atmiglh,  tbe  aimplicin,  the  ofdw. 
uA  tba  BMdwd  «l  Iw  onttons  (sd.  Rctsit.  vol.  t  a 
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M3}.  Dn  ChrjaiMom  vppem  to  l»ve  giveo  bim  the 
pKln«Dc«  vrer  all  onton  with  the  eteeptioD  of  M*- 
•hinM.  iOr-t  1%  uL  Acidbs,  p.  87S.)  UBfortonately. 
tlM>«  atnUi  no  andon  which  wo  ean  with  ewtainty  *•- 
ctibo  to  Hypehdw,  ind  by  which  we  might  be  eaabloil 
to  fonn  fc7  onnelves  some  idem  of  bis  loerite  end  etyle. 
IjbuiiiM  believes  him  to  heve  been  the  entbor  of  s 
ttuangije  which  is  found  amoi^  tboee  of  Demoethenes, 
wid  entitled  llepi  tuv  irpdj*  'A^avSpoy  awd^gitv, 
**  On  tfae  cooTeniioni  with  Alexander."  Reiike  is  in- 
coznct  IB  assi^Dg  to  him  one  of  the  two  toations 
Ariitagiton,  foond  tamig  the  woifca  of  Demos- 
{SMIL  Biatoirt  it  U  Lkterstwre  Gr^  vol. 
a.p.  S20.) 

HTPBKioif,  a  SOD  of  Coelus  and  Tern,  who  married 
Tltea,  by  whom  he  bed  Aurora,  the  sun  and  moon. 
(TAcor-t  In  Homer,  Hyperion  is  idetUtcal 

with  Smi.  (£.,  19,  898.— Compere,  however,  A., 
618.)  It  isrwy  probable  that  Tvc/muv  is  the  «m- 
tnettensf  Tmpwffwv.  (Peuow,  L«z.,«.  v. — Ke/cit- 
«r,  Mkh.  Oeagr.,  p.  S6.)  The  interpretation  given 
the  socienu  to  the  name,  as  denoting  "  him  that 
moMs  above,"  aeems  liable  to  little  objection.  Her- 
mann  renders  it  ToUo,  sa  a  substantive ;  "  PoH  hot 
sidranu,  Tirephva  «t  Imnriv,  TetittiMs  *t  Mtrn* 
urn."  {OpuMc,  vol  S,  p.  Iti—KtigkOt^i  JfytkolO' 

HmBMi'iaTeA.one  of  the  fifty  dat^hterBofDanBHS, 
who  married  Lynceus,  son  of  ^gyptos.  Sbe  disobey- 
ed her  father's  bloody  commands,  who  had  ordered  her 
to  murder  her  husband  tfae  first  night  of  her  nuptials, 
and  suffered  Lynceus  to  escape  unhurt.  Her  latber, 
at  first,  in  his  anger  at  ber  disobedience,  pot  her  into 
close  cenfincmoit.  Ketmting,  however,  after  some 
time,  he  gave  Ua  consent  to  her  onion  with  Lynceas. 
(Ktrf.  Danaides.) 

HrpaXsis,  a  tributary  of  the  Indus,  now  the  Bem*- 
si«,  or,  as  it  ie  more  commonly  written,  Btyak.  The 
SDcient  name  is  varioosly  given.  In  Arrian  it  is  T;r- 
«oiC«ndTfo0<r;  m  DiodorQs(17, 93)  and  in  Strabo, 
Tewtf  (Hypeois).  Pliny(<(,  17)  gives  the  form  Hyp* 
Bsis.  This  river  wm  die  liout  m  Alnander's  eoo- 
^nests,  and  ha  eieeted  altars  on  iu  bsnks  in  memory 
•f  bis  expedition.  Some  writers  enoneons^  give  the 
Bodero  name  of  the  Hypl^s  as  the  SUIm^.  (Fih- 
cextV  VofMge  of  Neanktu,  p.  101.) 

HvFSA.  now  BtHei,  a  river  of  Sicily  Ailing  iato  the 
Criaisne.   (Sit.  Hot.,  14,  33S.) 

HvnieLM,  an  astronomer  of  Aletindios,  who 
Oonriebed  under  Ptolemy  Plwecon,  aboot  148  B.C. 
He  is  considered  W  some  to  have  hem  the  author  of 
the  14lh  end  16th  books  which  sn  appended  to  En- 
elid'a  Elements  ;  though  others  strennouely  deny 
this.  No  one,  however,  disputes  his  claim  to  a  imall 
'.work  entitled  'Ava^ut^,  in  which  he  gives  a  method, 
lar  fmn  enct,  of  eaiculsting  tbe  risings  of  each  sign 
at  portion  of  the  eeliptie.  Hypeieles  was  nserly  eon- 
t— poiary  with  Hipperehns,  woo  wee  tbe  first  that  gave 
an  esact  eolution  to  Itus  proMon.  He  may  heve  been 
ignorant  of  the  dieeoveries  of  Hipparchas,  end  this  may 
serve  to  exense  him ;  but  it  is  hard  to  conceive  why 
his  treaties  called  Anuplloriee,  ^  which  we  have  jnst 
albded.  should  bave  been  included  in  the  collection 
entitled  the  "Little  Astronomer,"  which  formed  a 
textbook  in  the  Alexaodreeo  schools  preparatwy  to 
the  mediiw  of  tbe  eetrooom;r  of  Ptdemy.  It  was  idle 
to  show  the  papil  a  very  vieioas  solution  of  an  easy 
pioblera,  which  thm  would  subsequently  find  solved  m 
the  work  iteelf  of  Ptolemy.  (Biogra»hu  Uma.,  vol. 
«1,  p.  187.) 

UrmrtLi,  daogfater  uf  Tboas  and  qoesa  of  Lem- 
m.  The  Lemniaa  women,  it  ia  said,  having  offend- 
ed Venos,  tbe  goddess,  in  revmge,  caused  thnn  to  b»- 
eeme  personslly  diawTMeble  to  tbeir  hnriwids,  so  thst 
the  latter  preCmed  toii  eociety  of  their  female  captives. 
iDecBBod  at  this  iMfletJt  the  Lemolaa  wives  murdered 


then-  hosbands.  Hypsipyle  alone  saved  ber  fa^M^ 
whom  she  k^  concealed.  About  a  tweliemuoth  a£ 
terthie  event,  the  Argonaate  touched  at  LemiUM.  The 
women,  taking  them  for  the.r  enemiea  the  Tbneians, 
came  down  in  anna  to  oppose  their  landing ;  but,  OL 
aseertsimng  mho  they  were,  thoy  retired  and  hdd  a 
conneil,  in  which,  on  tbe  advice  of  Hypsipyle's  nurse, 
it  was  decided  tint  they  shoald  invite  them  to  land, 
and  uke  this  occasion  of  having  ofispring.  Tbe  Ar- 
goneuts  Bcc^ted  Uie  invitation,  Hercules  alone  refu- 
sing to  auit  Uw  vessel.  Th^  gave  themselves  up  to 
joy  and  leMivity,  till,  on  the  lemonstnnce  of  that  hcie^ 
they  lore  UieBiselves  sw^  ftom  the  Lemman  hir  onesi 
and  once  more  handled  tbeir  osis.  When  ber  coun- 
trywomen subseqneDtly  fonnd  that  Hjrpsipyle  had  saved 
the  life  of  her  fathw,  they  sold  her  into  slavenr,  and 
she  fell  into  tbe  hands  of  I^ycurgus,  king  of  Nemes, 
who  mad*  ber  norse  to  his  in&nt  son  Oj>heltes.  Ar  ' 
the  anny  of  Adrastua  was  on  its  march  againat  Tbebee, 
it  came  to  Nemea,  and,  bamg  in  want «'  vrater,  Hvp* 
sipyle  undertook  to  goide  them  to  a  firing.  She  left 
the  child  Opheltes  lying  on  the  grass,  whme  a  serpent 
found  and  killed  him.  Amphiaraus  augured  ill-luck 
from  this  event,  and  called  the  child  Arcbemoius  (FaU 
Begmur),  as  indicative  of  tbe  evils  winch  were  to  be* 
(alT  tbe  eUeb.  They  then  celebrated  funeral  games 
in*his  honoor.  Iiycurgos  endeevoored  to  avenoe  the 
desth  of  bis  child ;  but  Hypsipyle  was  screened  from 
his  reeentment  by  Adraatus  and  the  other  cbiefuina. 
{Apollod.,  1,  e,  17.— Id.,  3,  6,  *.—Hygin.,fab.,  15. 
74,  dee.) 

HvRCiiHli,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  situate  to  the 
south  of  the  eastern  part  of  tbe  Caq>ian  Sea.  Thii 
country  was  mountainoua,  covered  with  loresls,  and 
inaccessible  to  csvalry.  Under  Aleundei'a  soccese* 
ocs,  Hyrcania  was  restricted  to  narrow  limits;  Nisna 
and  Hargiana,  which  were  previously  porliou  sf  it, 
being  converted  into  a  separate  province ;  during  tbe 
Parwian  rule,  these  two  became  an  appendage  to  Par* 
thieoe ;  for,  nnder  the  feeble  S^uco-Svrian  sisgS;  tba 
oofthemnomadee,  esllod  the  Pattluane,  had  preried  o»- 
ward  and  founded  a  krga  kingdom.  Hyivaaia,  now 
lestriotad,  eontained  the  north  of  Coaris,  tbe  east  ot 
Matanderan,  the  eoantry  now  called  Cerean  or  Jc>r- 
jan  {Dtkiordtltian),  ana  the  west  of  tfae  province  of 
Chorasan.  The  name  Hyrcsnia  is  said  to  denote  a 
waste  and  uncuhtvated  country.  (  WoV,  Vtrdtr  taut 
MittelAtien,  p.  551.) 

Hrnc  jkNDM  MAaa,  the  sooihesstem  part  of  the  Cta* 
pian,  lying  along  the  shores  of  Hyrcania.  ( Fid.  Caa* 
pium  Mare.) 

HraciNos,  I.  John,  high-priest  and  prince  of  tbe 
Jewish  nstion,  succeeded  his  father  Simon  Mscc&bs- 
us,  who  hsd  been  treacherously  slain  by  the  orders  ot 
Ptolemnos,  his  son-in-law.  Hyrcanus  commenced 
his  reign  by  punishing  the  assassin,  whereupon  Ptole* 
mens  applied  for  aid  to  Antiochns,  king  of  Syris,  who 
laid  siege  to  Jerusalem  and  compelled  Hyrcaniu  to  pay 
bim  tribute.  At  tha  death  >f  AntiochuB,  however,  he 
profited  by  the  trooblas  of  Syria  to  effect  the  deliver* 
ance  of  his  country  from  Uiis  foreign  yoke.  He  took 
several  cities  in  Jud»a,  subjugated  the  Idumsans,  de- 
molisbed  the  temple  at  Gerasim,  and  made  himeelf 
maater  of  Ssrasria.  He  died  not  long  after,  B.C.  106 
:  —II.  Th9  flldeet  eon  of  Alexander  I.,  snoieeded  hie 
father  in  the  h%b-priestbood,  B.C.  78.  Aristotialns. 
his  brother,  dispotod  the  crown  with  him,  on  the  desth 
of  Alexandra,  tneir  mother,  and  proved  victorious,  B.C. 
66.  Hyrcanus,  reduced  U,  the  simple  ofiice  U  the 
priesthood,  had  recourse  to  Aretss,  king  of  Arabia, 
who  besieged  Aristobtilus  in  the  temple.  Scanrua, 
the  lieutenant  of  Pompey,  however,  whoa  Aristobaloa 
had  engaged  in  his  interests,  compelled  Aietas  to  rajs* 
the  si^e,  and  Hyrcanus  was  forced  to  content  him- 
self wiSi  the  office  of  hiffh-prieet.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Hoed,  at  tbe  age  i«  W  yeue,  B.C.  ^ 
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tanmtiiig  to  take  refoge  once  ntoie  unong  the  Anbuot. 
{iMkn:*  Kut.  aare»  Com^  p.  807  and  845.) 

HriBinii,  a  town  of  Apalia,  alao  called  Una.  (  Vii. 
Una.) 

HtrIa,  I.  a  cit^  of  Apulia,  in  ibe  man  northeni 
part  o(  the  lapygtan  peuinanh,  between  Bnmdishun 
and  TaMnlam.  It  ia  now  Oria,  and  would  eeem  to 
bean  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  aince  ita  foond- 
atioD  ia  ascnbed  by  Herodotua  to  toiae  Cretani,  that 
formed  part  of  an  expeditioa  to  avenge  the  death  of 
IGnoa,  who  had  penahed  in  Skitjr,  whither  be  went 
m  pmratt  of  Dwlalua.  (Heni.,  7,  171.)  Sti^,  in 
Ua  deaeriptuB  of  lapjgia,  doea  not  ful  le  cite  thia 
paaaage  of  HKodotus,  bat  he  aeawa  nndetcnuned 
whether  to  reeogniee  the  town  founded  by  the  Cratana 
in  that  of  Tbjrmi  or  in  that  of  Veretnm.  Bj  the  fitat, 
which  he  mentiona  aa  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  iatb- 
mat,  and  fbrmerlj  the  capital  of  the  countiy,  he  Menu 
to  dengnala  Oria  (StraA.,  38S).  It  ia  pnbaUe  the 
word  'Hmei  ia  coiropt ;  for  elaewbere  Strabe  call*  it 
Uria,  and  deecribea  it  aa  aUnding  on  the  Appiao  War, 
between  Bnindiaiam  and  Tarentom,  aa  idwve  remark- 
ed. ( Crmur'a  Aneienl  Itab/,  vA.%,f.  810.)— U.  A 
town  of  Bteotit,  in  the  Tieini^  of  Aolia.  {Ann., 
S,  496.~Strai.,  404.) 

Htbiiub,  I.  an  Arcadian  numBZch,  for  whom  Aga- 
meden  and  Tropboniaa  conatmcted  •  tieaautj.  (  Yid. 
Agamedea.) — u.  A  paaaant  of  Hyria  in  6<noUB,  wboae 
name  u  eonnected  with  the  legend  61  dw  birtli  of  Ori- 
on.  (Vtd.  Orion.) 

HraTlcos,  a  Trojan,  father  to  Niiui,  one  of  the  com- 
pantonauf  .£neaB.  (Vtr^.,  JS».,  9, 177, 406.)  Hnico 
the  patronymic  of  HyrtaeitUt  applied  to  Nieua.  (^n., 
V,  176. — Compare  Amt.,  R,  S,  837,  uq.) — The  aame 
patmiTmiG  fimn  a  applied  bj  Viigil  to  KippoeMn. 
iSn.,  S,  4n.) 

HtbIa,  I.  a  town  of  Basotia,  at  the  foot  of  Cithnron, 
and  to  the  eaat  of  Platna.  It  was  in  mina  in  the  time 
at  Pauaaniaa  (9, 3),  The  vestigea  of  tbia  place  ahonid 
bo  looked  for  near  the  Tillage  of  Flatonia,  aaid  to  be 
duo  mile  from  batata,  according  to  Sic  W.  G«1L 
^fim.,  p.  113.)— 11.  A  aoull  to*n  of  Argolia,  not  fer 
mm  the  Tillage  <tf  CenehiM,  and  od  tw  load  ftom 
Ai;goa  to  Tegea  in  Aieedia.  It  wu  doatioyed  by  the 
tdeodmnoniana  in  the  Foloponneaian  war.  (Tkuy^, 
6,88.) 

HraTiana,  a  noble  Peraian,  of  the  family  of  the 
Achemeaidea.  Hta  ion  Dariaa  reigned  in  Paiaia  af- 
ter the  moider  of  the  dmrper  Smudia.— Aa  regarda 
the  meaning  of  the  namo  Hyataapea,  conaolt  remaifca 
■Oder  the  article  Darina,  page  416,  col.  8,  line  80. 

I. 

UccHoa,  a  aumame  of  Dionyaua  or  the  Grecian 
Baccbui,  aa  indicBtive  of  bia  being  the  eon  of  Cerei, 
and  not,  accordiiw  to  the  common  l^nd,  of  Semele. 
In  accordance  wiu  thia  idea,  Bochart  aukea  it  of  Pl|e»- 
rieian  origin,  and  aignifying  an  infant  at  the  tnetet 
lOtogr.  &tcr,,  1, 18.)  A  luniUr  definition  is  found  in 
figidaa  («.  v.  loKXot}.  Sophoclea  repreeenU  young 
god  cm  the  breaat  of  the  Elaoainian  Cerea.  {Antig., 
132.)  LucretiuB  (4,  1163)  girea  Cerea  the  epithet  of 
MtnmuM.  On^ieua,  cited  bj  Clenena  Alexandri- 
wia  (iUMon.  od  OetiL—Op.,  mL  JUflrriL,  p.  18),  alao 
tpeaka  of  lacehos  as  n  child  at  Ibe  bceaat  of  Cerea. 
According  to  the  Athenian  tnditiona,  Ceres  was  nor-' 
aii^  Bacchus  when  she  came  to  Attica  in  aearofa  of 
PrMorpina.  A  great  number  of  ancient  mODDmenta 
repreeent  Cerea  with  lacchua  or  Bacchua  at  lier  breaat 
iWinckeUiutm,  Mm.  bud.,  toI.  1,  p.  38.  68,  71.) 
uechuB  waa  alao  called  KvCpej,  a  name  which  the 
GredtB  gaTe  to  inhnt  deitiea.  (S^mas.,  ad  Inter. 
Her.  Attie.  et  Reg.  it  Ann.  elimaet.,  p.  6d6,  ttqq. — 
Baintt-Croix,  Myiteru  dv  Pagamtme,vti.  1,  p.  199.) 
Denwtdns  ( Av4rfHor)  was  alpo  a  svmams  of  Baechoe. 


(Samie-Cro^,  ih..  p.  SOO.)  Cerea  wlb  eallal  se*^ 
rpo^,  "  nourieherof  tbeyonng."  She  liaa  been 
resented  with  two  children,  one  at  each  breast,  tad 
bolding  a  hwn  (tf  plenty.  Bochart  citea  tlie  tnystiB 
Tan  onaceboa  aa  a  proof  of  the  coDOCtDaaa  of  tlu  ib- 
tMpretatioo.  Thia  Tan  ia  called  in  Gxe^  Afnof,* 
word  which  not  cmly  denotea  a  Tan,  but  also  the  smid- 
dling  clotbea  of  children.  According  to  HesyehiDs{ 
».  AutvlTiTf),  the  epithet  Liknitea,  given  to  Bacdna 
cornea  from  Xucvor  in  tlie  sense  of  swaddling  clothes 
In  the  hymn  to  Ja|Hter  by  CaUimadias  (t.  48),  Adne- 
tea  envcl^  him  in  iwaddlaiK  elotbai  of  §M  titm 
bia  birth,  and  to  denote  thia  tSe  word  Un«ef  ia  an- 
ployed.  An  old  glossary  renders  Aio>of  by  oiamoia 
Um.  It  would  seem  slao  tliat  there  is  a  close  analogy 
between  the  name  lacchaa  and  the  Oriental  /««,  us 
neat  appellation  for  the  deity ;  from  which  both  Je^ 
AMA  ana  Jims  wonld  qipeer  to  liave  apnu^.  Jicchra, 
aaonorer,  is  tbo  pannt  fbnn  of  the  Qieek  fltoahu^ 
the  difiinwnce  being  wmn^  a  Tariation  in  dialect 
Moor,  in  bia  iftndoe  Pantheom  (4to,  Loud.,  1810),  as> 
aigns  the  name  laccheo  to  the  Hindu  iswara  cwBac* 
cbos,  snd  makes  it  eqoiTslent  to  "  lord  of  the  lacdii,"  or 
fdlowera  of  that  god.    {BtUnb.  Sew.,  toI.  17,  p.  317.) 

lALf  SDS,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  80  stadia 
from  the  city  of  Rhodes.  Its  Ticinity  to  the  capitid 
proved  so  injurious  to  ita  growth,  that  it  became  lO- 
doead  in  Slrabo'a  time  to  a  mere  Tillage,  (fifrak^ 
658.— JMiBMwrt,  Ge«gr.,  toL  6,  pt  8,  p.  387.) 

IiHBi,  a  aervant-maid  of  Metanira,  wife  of  Celena^ 
king  of  Eleaaia,  who  sncceeded  by  her  thcka  tn  mdung 
Ceres  smile  wlien  the  goddess  was  full  of  distress  at 
the  loss  of  her  daughter.   {ApMid.,  I,  6,  1.) 

luinLloHua,  I.  an  ancient  philo>«^|>ber,  a  natire  of 
Syria,  ai^  edtwatad  at  Bal^bm.  Upon  Tnjn'a  cq»> 
quest  of  Assyria  be  waa  reduced  to  daToty,  bat,  i*- 
covering  bis  liberty,  he  afterward  Soarisbed  under  the 
Emperor  Autoninns.  He  t»d  learned  the  Gre^  bo. 
gusge,  and  wrote  it  with  facility.  He  composed  a  ro- 
mance in  this  language,  entiUed  'Jtm^Uat  BotvTUt- 
vtoKoi,  and  tuning  od  tbe  loTee  of  Rhodane  and  Si- 
nonis.  (Compare  Charion  4m  Ai  SodM^  JfcfnuM, 
T<^.  1,  p.  18.)  It  consisted  of  sixteeD  books,  fran 
which  Photins  has  left  ns  an  extract  Some  have 
pretended,  that  a  nwouacript  of  this  work,  which  bad 
belonged  to  Meibomini,  paaaed  in  1752  into  the  lifara- 
ly  <rf  the  younger  Bnrmand.  Its  existence,  hDwever, 
is  very  uncertain.  A  fhgmeot  was  preeerved  by  Leo 
Allatiua,  accompanied  with  hia  own  Latm  veraioik,  in 
bis  aelections  from  tbe  MSS.  of  Greek  rhetorictaDa 
and  aophists,  Rome,  1641,  in  8vo. — II.  A  nalivo  ol 
Cbalcis  in  Syria,  who  flouriabed  abont  the  begmntng  Oi 
tlie  fourth  century.  He  waa  a  diaeiple  of  f^ipbyiyV 
and,  puraning  the  route  traced  \n  PMfdiyry  ana  Floti- 
nua,  ne  carried  tbe  doctrines  of^  tbe  new^Platcmies  to 
the  last  degree  of  disurdity.  Inferior  to  these  two 
philosOphera  in  tatauta  and  erudition,  without  having 
made  any  impottant  ^aeorary,  or  thrown  any  mora 
li|{ht  upon  tbe  new-Platonic  adiool,  bo  DOTertfaelaaa  at- 
tained to  great  calelffity.  Tbe  air  of  aoperior  aaoet^ 
which  he  knew  ao  wdl  how  to  asanme,  ue  ftme  of  hi* 
pretended  miracles,  his  lealoua  efforts  for  the  preaat- 
Tstion  of  paganism,  the  use  which  he  made  for  thia 
and  of  the  new-Ratooic  doctrines,  and  perliapa  tbo 
loeky  eoincidanee  of  Us  bavins  lived  at  the  vny  period 
when  a  new  religion  was  sup^anting  tbe  old ;  in  fi»a^ 
the  adniiation  conceived  for  lim  by  tbe  E«^Mrer 
Julian,  and  which  tltat  emperor  expressed  by  toe  OHwt 
exaggerated  praiae ;  all  tbeee  circamatancea  combined 
were  the  cause  of  this  individuars  siriviog,  in  spite  of 
his  moderate  abilities,  to  a  degree  of  topntatico  nu  so 
perior  to  that  of  any  of  bia  predeeeesora.  PloOiras 
snd  PoTjdiyiy  were  eodiusiasU;  lambUchns,  bowevar, 
was  a  mere  impostor;  and  we  want  no  better  proof  ol 
this  thsn  the  recital  which  has  been  banded  dr  m  to  as 
(tf  those  pretoadcd  mtraclaa  that  acqotrtd  fo*  Mm  the 
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MM  of  ft  p«fcna«r  of  mirtelec  tnd  t  divine  pap 
im»§a.  Hu,  marit  u  •  writw  »  sotitled  to  little  ir 
M%j  BMie«.  He  compiled,  be  copied,  he  mingled  the 
iioM  of  others  with  ab  own  eoBceptiooa ;  nor  was  he 
■bnyoeepeUeofauMitinvdeenien  or  method  to  hie 
GoaBpanUoM.  Bot  ne  deeUred  Uraself  the  protector 
<^iwrdwlog7  and  pegaQiem;  he  atrore  to  preaem 
Itaem  1^  working  miraclea  in  their  bebair;  he  orei- 
thiew  Uie  barrier  which  enlight«ied  i^iiloeof^y  bed 
^ced  between  religion  and  soperatition ;  he  a(nalg&- 
aMtad  into  one  wjtem  all  that  varioae  nattona  bid 
unagioed,  in  popalar  belief,  of  demona,  angelr,  and 
•pirita ;  and,  in  order  to  give  thia  work  of  foUy  a  pbil- 
eaophie  inyBaranee,  be  attadted  it  to  the  doettine  of 
Pwo.  Toe  inimlue  fttteptiim  of  the  divioe  nature, 
roeeaa  of  teattuif,  had  aj^sred  to  Plotinaa  and  Por- 
|Wfty  the  looet  autdime  point  to  which  the  mind  of 
m«a  codU  devate  itaelf ;  this,  howerer,  waa  not  auf- 
ficient  far  lamblichna ;  he  moat  have  a  theurgy,  or 
dkkt  apeetea  of  direct  commmieetion  with  goda  and 
epiiilir  whiA  tikee  place,  not  ftom  man**  laiaing  bim- 
aelf  to  ifaa  level  -of  ttieae  aapecnetaial  intelligencea, 
bat  becaose,  3rietding  to  the  power  of  certain  fonnnle 
and  ceremooiea,  tbej  are  compelled  to  deacend  unto 
■aortala  and  ezeeote  (heir  ooDimenda. — ^We  have  no 
edition  of  the  entire  worka  of  lambliebua,  and  muat 
Ibanftwe  conoider  hie  prodoettona  aeparately.  1.  Life 
s/  J^iM^erae.  {Utpl  roi  nv$ayoptKo9  pUv,  or,  aa 
it  ta  Damed  in  aome  nianaacripta,  A6yo{  irpSrof, 
T^Uveavopu^gaipiaeac-  BotAfir^i  OfthePjflh- 
agtrrtm  Stct.)  It  waa,  in  fact,  the  cmmnencement  of 
e  wwk  in  ten  booke.  Although  a  moat  wretched  com- 
pilation, and  moat  clunisiljr  pot  together,  it  ia  never* 
theleaa  inetraetive,  from  tna  information  it  affords  ro- 
^peetii^  the  opinioas  of  Pythagoraa,  and  beoaoae  tbe 
aOQicea  whence  lamMicbna  and  Porpbyrjr  drew  no 
loamr  eziat  for  as.  Ta»  beat  edition  of  this  work,  in- 
sming  tbe  life  of  Pythagtma  by  Porphyry,  and  that 
pneawved  \fj  Plotinaa,  is  Kiesaling*a,  Lips.,  1816,  S 
vols.  8vo.— S.  Second  Book,  Of  PvAagorean  exfta- 
^Mtioiu,  iHduUng  an  eaMartaitm  to  PhUotophy.  (Hv- 
9itvopdtiv  ^ofunifiiScrw^  X6yo(  Se&repo^,  ireptfxav 
roar  -rporpe^uctrvc  ^^yovc  rif  fiiXomflav.)  This 
worii  ftmiM  a  continuation  of  the  preceding,  and  ia 
the  aeootid  book  of  the  great  compilation  treating  of 
Pythagoiu.  In  it  we  fiira  many  paasagea  from  Plato ; 
or,  lather,  one  third  of  the'woric  ia  made  up  of  eztiacta 
taken  from  tbe  dialognea  of  that  writer ;  and  lambli- 
chna baa  rennited  them  with  eo  little  akill  and  with  so 
much  negligeaeet  Unt  he  often  ftngeta  to  make  the 
Decaasary  ehangea  tu  tbe  tenaea  of  verba,  m  order  to 
adapt  one  passage  to  anotber.  SomeCimee  traeea  of 
tba  PlatOflK  dtalogne  are  even  allowed  to  remain. 
The  moat  fnterestii^  part  ia  the  laet  chapter,  which 
^vea  an  esplanction  of  tbirty.nine  symbols  of  Pytbag- 
ara*  This  work  ia  also  coauined  in  Kieasling'a  edi- 
tion of  the  life. — 3.  Of  common  Mathematieal  Sci- 
ence (Hepi  xotv^f  fuAtjiiaruc^  iirtonwi^),  or,  third 
book  of  the  great  woik  on  the  philoaophy  oS  Pytbsgo- 
fio.  It  is  tnpntant,  by  teaaon  of  the  fragmante  from 
die  ancient  PyUiagoieans,  each  aa  Philidaas  and  Ar- 
zttjtMB,  which  it  contains.  Theae  fragmenta  are  writ- 
ten in  lbs  Doric  dialect,  which  fomiMea  an  annment 
IB  frvoor  of  their  antbenticity.  Thia  work,  of  which 
finvnents  were  only  known  at  an  early  period,  waa 
paMisbed  entire  for  tbe  first  time  by  Vitlmson,  in  hia 
AMedflfti  Grooa,  vol.  t,  p.  188,  teqq.,  and  reprinted 
by  nila,  with  a  translaiion,  at  Copenhagen,  1790, 4to. 
A  fotare  editor  will  find  varioua  readinga,  hora  a  man- 
oLcript  of  Zeits,  aa  given  hj  Kiesaling  in  hia  edition  of 
tbe  life  of  Pythagmma. — 4.  On  the  Mroduction  to  the 
Aritlautic  of  Nieonutckue.  (Tiepl  r^f  NtKt^&xo^ 
ap)0mtrtK^  elomyif/9{.)  We  have  only  one  edition 
ef  tUs  work,  that  of  Tannalins,  Dtmni.,  16(t7-8,  S 
tola.  4to.  SeaaHM**  life  of  Pythagoras  eontiios 
■aameiipt  leadinga  fir  thia  woik  alao;-~6.  TiMobvy 


o/"  Ifumbera.  (T&  Qeo^-yo^uva  rljf  &pi6faiTiKn'.t 
On  the  diderent  specalations  in  which  the  ancient  tbo- 
ological  and  philoaophictt  writera  indulged  relative  to 
the  force  of  numbers.  This  work  does  not  bear  tbe 
name  of  lamblichus  in  tbe  manoaeripts,  bot  Oala  (ad 
LmbL  de  Myat.  Mgypt.,  p.  201)  and  Fabrieios  {BOL 
f^.,  vol.  6,  p.  689,  «d.  Sttrle*.)  agree  in  ascribiag  it 
tj  him.  It  IS  certain  that  lamblichas  wrote  a  vcA 
under  thia  title,  which  made  tbe  sixth  book  of  hia  great 
compilation  respecting  Pythagoras.  This  worir  haa 
only  been  twice  printed,  once  at  Paris,  1648,  4tcs 
and  again  by  Wecoel,  at  Leipiig,  1817,  8vo,  with  the 
ncrtea  of  Aat — 6.  Porphyry  bad  addressed  a  letter  to 
an  Egyirtion  named  Aaebo,  full  of  qoeotionB  relative 
to  the  natote  of  goda  and  demons.  We  have  an  an- 
awer  to  this  ^istle,  written  by  Abammon  Magiater 
{'ASdufiav  AtddffiraAi^) ;  and,  according  to  a  scholium 
foond  in  many  manoscripts,  Proclus  declared  that  it 
was  lamblichus  who  di^ie«l  himself  under  this  name. 
The  title  of  the  work  is  as  follows :  'Ata/ifutvot  At- 
doffiraAotr  itpic  njv  Uopivptov  vpi^  'AveS^  imOTO?^ 
&K6K(natc,  xol  kv  avr$  &.iroptiiiaruv  jU!o»tf,  i.  e., 
"Answer  of  Abammon  the  Master  to  the  letter  of 
Porphyry  sddresaed  to  Anebo,  and  tbe  solution  of  tbe 
questions  which  it  contained."  It  is  o^n,  however, 
cited  under  the  shorter  title  of  '*  Mysteries  of  tbe  Egyp- 
tians." The  woric  is  full  of  theamc  and  extravagant 
ideas,  and  Egyptian  theology.  Meinera  thinks  that 
this  work  wBs  not  written  by  lamUicbus ;  but  hia  rea- 
sons for  thia  opinion,  drawn  from  the  inequality  of  tbe 
style  and  the  contradictitHta contained  in  the  work,  hava 
beisn refuted  byTeonemann.  {CommeiU.  Soc.  Seient. 
Gotting.,  vol.  4,  p.  59.  —  rennefMBii,  Getch.  der 
Phil.,  vol.  6,  p.  248.)  There  is  only  one  complete 
edition  pf  thU  work,  by  Gale,  Oxon.,  I6TB,  fol. — lam 
blicbos  wrote  also  a  work  on  idola  or  atatues  {-KifA 
'kyaip&r&v'),  to  prove  dut  idda  were  filled  with  tba 
preeenoe  of  tbe  divinities  whom  they  represented. 
We  only  know  it  through  tbe  refutation  of  Jonn  Philop- 
onus,  and  what  we  do  know  of  it  ia  very  limited.  lata- 
blichuB  composed  also  a  treatise  on  tlie  aoal  {ittfA  if/n- 
X^),  of  which  Stobeus  has  preserved  very  copious 
exiiacte.  Theae  are  the  more  valuable,  as  Iamtli> 
chos  give*  in  them  the  opinions  of  voriotis  phUosopbers, 
without  tnnbling  ns  with  his  own.   The  some  com- 

Eiler  haa  preserved  &everel  fra^ents  of  the  letters  o( 
smblichus.  {SchUO,  Wiet.  IM.  &r.,  vol.  6,  p.  144,  eeqq.) 

IahIda,  certain  propheu  among  the  Greeks,  de- 
scended from  lamus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  received 
the  gift  of  prophecy  from  his  fathw,  and  which  remain 
ed  among  bis  poatenty.   {Ptaaan.,  6,  3.) 

jAiticffLuH,  a  hill  of  Rome,  across  the  Tiber,  aid 
connected  with  the  city  by  means  of  the  Soblician 
bridge.  It  was  the  moat  favourable  place  for  taking  • 
view  of  the  Roman  capital ;  and  from  its  sparkling 
aanda  it  obtained  the  name  of  Mons  Aoreus,  now 
corruption  Montorio.  There  was  an  ancient  tradition, 
that  Janus,  king  of  the  Aborigines,  contemporary  with 
Saturn,  who  then  inhabited  the  Capitoline  Hill,  found- 
ed a  city  opposite  to  tbe  residence  of  Saturn,  and, 
dying,  left  bia  name  to  the  hill  on  which  he  had  built. 
(Virg.,  9, 866,  $eqq.—Serv.,  ad  /«.)  The  Janl- 
culum  therefore  comprised  the  site  of  the  church  ol 
S.  Pietro  tn  Montorio,  and  the  present  Cortvm  gar- 
dens. Aa  Ancua  Marciua joined  it  to  the  Aventina  by 
a  bridge  and  a  wall,  last  an  enemy  ahould  make  it  a 
dtttdelfor  attack,  it  ia  natural  to  conclude  that  the  first 
wall  vroold  enclose  the  bridge,  and  mn  up  to  the  eum- 
mit,  which  it  was  desirable  to  preaerve  from  the  poe- 
aession  6[  an  snenr^ ;  on  the  otner  hand,  since  nothing 
more  was  to  be  effected  than  the  defence  of  the  ei^, 
it  is  also  deducible,  that  his  walls  would  only  enckne 
a  narrow  space  of  territory,  enendiitf  from  near  tbe 
Pona  Snbliciue,  or  PoHte  Oroao,  to  the  MeatoTM,  and 
descending  again  to  tbe  river  at  tba  PonU  £o(t»i  for 
tba  isl«id  did  not  eziat  in  dioea  days.   (PtOH.  Otf. 
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1, 46./  Such  «  circuit  of  wiU  would  at  once  Mead 
the  pauage  of  tbe  Tiber,  and  coyer  tbe  tbroe  iinpw- 
tant  hilla  of  tbe  citr- — The  emnmit  of  the  Janiculam 
waa  aeen  fioDi  tbe  Comitia,  and  aleo  from  tbe  place  of 
{MfHiUl  aeaembliea  in  tbe  Campin  MaitiDs.  At  tbe 
MtUeal  period  of  tbe  repaUic,  wDen  tbe  Romans  were 
eunonnded  by  foea,  and  feared  leat,  while  thty  hekl 
tbeae  aasamblies,  tbe  enemy  might  come  upon  them 
UDkwarea,  they  placed  some  of  their  citizens  upon  tbe 
Jaoiculum  to  guard  the  apot,  and  to  watch  for  the  •afo' 
if  of  tbe  atate  {  a  atandud  was  erected  upon  tbe  top 
of  tbe  bill,  end  the  nsioTal  thereof  wu  t  aigoat  fat 
tbe  aneoMy  imnediatdr  to  disaolTe,  for  that  tbe  «th 
emy  waa  near.  {Dia  Cattiiu,  87,  S8.)  This  act, 
which  had  its  origin  in  utility  lo  the  commonwealib, 
aflerwaid  dwindled  into  a  mere  ceremony ;  it  waa, 
bowerer,  made  aubserrient  to  the  deaigna  of  factiaos 
eitizana  in  tboae  tiiaaa  when  there  waa  no  danger 
to  the  dly  but  fiom  its  iatwtine  discords;  mud  the 
tikiiig  down  of  Uw  stutdaid  on  the  Janieulnn  more 
than  once  pat  a  atop  to  public  pmneediivs  wt  the  Go- 
nitis. (BttrgetM,  Topograpky  end  JbUiju^iMa  of 
Rome,  vol.  1,  p.  67,  aeqq.) 

Jands,  an  ancient  Italian  deity,  usually  represented 
with  two  faces,  one  before  tnd  one  behind,  and  hence 
called  Bifrona  and  Bieepr.  SonMtuies  b«  is  lepn- 
sented  wi^  four  iikces,  and  is  thence  denomiBatod 
QuadrifronM.  Janna  was  inroked  at  the  commence- 
ment of  most  actions ;  sTen  in  the  woSship  of  the  other 
gods,  the  Totary  began  by  oSering  wine  and  incense 
to  him.  {(hid,  Fut.^  1,  171.)  The  first  month  in 
tbe  yeai  was  named  after  him ;  and  under  the  title  of 
Matutinua  he  waa  regarded  as  the  opener  of  the  day. 
{Herat.,  Serm.,  2,  6,  SO,  t€q.)  Hence  he  bad  charge 
of  tbe  gates  of  besven,  and  hence,  too,  all  gates 
(^niue)  on  earth  were  called  after  him,  and  supposed 
to  be  under  bis  care.  In  this  way  some  explain  bia 
double  viaage,  because  every  door  looks  two  ways ; 
and  thus  he,  the  heavenly  porter,  can  watch  tbe  east 
tnd  wen',  without  turning.  (Ond,  Fast.,  1, 140.)  His 
four  visagea,  on  the  other  hand,  wbni  he  is  so  repre- 
Mntad,  indicate  the  fan  seeema  of  the  year.— 
His  temples  at  Rome  were  nmnvoiis.  Id  war  time, 
the  gatea  of  the  principal  one,  that  of  Janus  Quiriana, 
were  always  open  ;  in  pesce  they  were  closed,  to  re- 
tain wars  within  (Ond,  Fast.,  1,  124)  i  but  they 
were  abut  only  once  between  the  reign  of  Nunu  and 
that  of  Augustus,  namely,  at  the  «Iose  of  the  firat  Panic 
wax.  Angnstna  cloeed  them  after  he  bad  giTOD  repose 
to  tbe  Roman  wortd.  The  temples  of  Janus  Quadri- 
lirans  were  built  with  four  equal  sides,  each  aide  ci»- 
taining  a  door  and  three  windows.  Tbe  four  doors 
were  emblematic  of  the  fow  seasons  of  tbe  year,  while 
the  three  windows  on  a  side  represented  the  three 
months  in  each  season.  Janua  waa  usually  rwjesent- 
ed  as  holding  a  key  in  his  left  hand  and  a  staff  in  tbe 
other.  He  wu  called  different  names,  such  aa 
Cmuiviaa  (from  contero),  because  he  presided  over 
generation  end  production ;  Quitimu,  because  presi- 
oing  over  war ;  and  CluMm  and  PaiHlciiu  (from 
eluao  and  paieo),  ot  tbe  "shutter"  and  "opener," 
with  reference  to  bis  having  charge  of  gates. — After 
Enniua  had  introduced  Euhemerism  into  Jlome,  Janus 
•bared  tbe  fate  of  tbe  other  deities,  and  became  a 
mortal  king,  ftmed  for  his  uprigbtneas,  and  dwelling 
in  the  Jsnienlum.  He  was  said  to  have  leceived 
Saturn  when  the  latter  fled  to  Italy ;  and  he  also  mar- 
ried his  own  sister  Camesa  or  Camaaane.  {Macrob-, 
Sat.,  1,  7.— 'Ljrdtu,  de  Mena.,  4,  1. — Atlunaat,  15, 
p.  692.) — The  following  remarks,  though  in  part  anti- 
cipated, may  aerve  to  Uuow  some  light  upon  the  my- 
dielogical  liistory  of  Janua.  Janua  occupies  a  plsce 
emoog  Ibe  first  class  of  Etrurian  divinitiea,  and  is  b 
many  respects  identified  with  the  Tina  of  that  nation. 
{Vano,  Of.  Attguttin.  de  Civ.  Dei,  7,  lO. — Preeliu, 
Ammk.  in  flee,  et  Janum  "i  His  rarigin  is  to  be  traced 
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back  to  tbe  myibolagy  of  Indie.   Jams,  with  bin  wtit 
and  sister  Oamssaite,  half  fish  and  half,  human  ba^^ 
S9  BOmetimea  repfaaenled,  can  only  be  explained  by  « 
comparison  with  tbe  avatars,  the  Maceata  incutUH 
tiona  of  tbe  Hindu  duties.    (Compare  tbe  incaroeiios 
of  Viahnou  in  a  fish,  and  Die  legend  of  tbe  Babykmini 
Oannes  and  Syrian  Atei^tis.)— Viewed  in  saotber 
way,  the  name  Jama  or  Djaaaia  aaeimilates  iledf 
very  closely  to  that  (rf  Diant.    These  two  Sf^fieUBtians 
resolve  themsdvea  into  the  simple  form  Dta,  or  the 
goddess  bj  way  of  excellence ;  and  this  Die  belongs 
m  common  to  Uie  religions  of  Samothiaee  end  Attica. 
She  is  the  Pelasgie  Ceies,  fraqaently  foond  under  tfaia 
denomination  in  the  songs  of  the  F^Mtrea  Arvmita. 
{Marim,  Atli,  dec,  p.  28,  aeqq. — Crtuser,  md  Oie.  ie 
N.  D.,  S,  22.)— While  the  Jupiter  of  Dodona  was  peo- 
elimting  into  Itsly  uid  Lalium,  with  tua  spouse  Ihone 
(tbe  same  as  Jmio),  Bia-Diana  and  Janus  anived, 
anotbn  route,  in  Elmria,  from  tbe  boiden  at  PaatDS 
and  tine  isle  of  Samothiaee.   fVon  tUs  view  of  the 
subject  it  would  sppear,  that  Jnpitcf  and  Janus  wen 
originally  distinct  from  each  other,  bat  snbeeqnent^ 
more  or  less  smalgamated.   The  qralem  of  l>odotw 
and  that  of  SamolMce,  the  Latin  syatem  and  tbet  of 
the  Etruriaiis,  based  on  ideaa  mutoally  analegooo. 
united,  bat  did  net  beeraM  camplately  Uended,  with 
each  other. — On  tbe  soil  of  Italy  Janua  appemra  at 
one  time  as  a  king  of  ancient  days,  at  anoiber  as  • 
hero  who  had  rendered  his  name  cmsptcuoos  by  great 
labours  and  by  religioius  institutions  {Amob^  mi*. 
Gen.,  8,  p.  147.— i^.,  de  Metu.,  p.  57,  wL  Schme  \ 
St  anoUier,  again,  aa  a  god  of  nature.    At  firat  be  is 
called  tbe  Heavena,  according  to  the  Girarian  doctrine. 
(i<yd.,  ibid.,  p.  146,  ed.  Boetk.)   He  U  the  year  pa>^ 
sonified,  and  his  aymbola  centam  an  alloaiao  ekhnr  fea 
the  niuabarof  tbe  months  or  to  tiuU  of  the  days  of  ifaa 
year.   Tbe  month,  called  after  him  Jauoaiy,  foaaed 
from  Uw  time  of  Noma  tbe  commencement  of  tbe  re- 
ligious year  of  the  Romans.    On  tbe  first  day  of  this 
month  was  presented  to  Janus  what  was  caUed  tba 
yaniui^aDomrinsconsistuu[ofwineandhuits.  On 
tins  ssme  day  tbelmage  of  He  god  was  ctowned  wtth 
taorei,  the  coneol  aseeoded  iu  solemn  pneessioa  to 
the  Capitol,  and  small  presents  wen  mrao  to  one  nn- 
other  by  friends.   By  virtue  of  bis  title  of  god  of  na- 
ture,  Janus  is  represented  aa  holding  s  key  :  he  bolde 
this  as  tbe  god  who  presides  over  gates  and  tq>enmgs. 
He  opens  the  coarse  of  the  year  in  tbe  heavens ;  and 
eveiy  gate  upon  eaith,  even  to  those  of  private  dvmdl- 
ings,  is  Odder  bis  superinlending  care.  (Sptnkeimt 
fld  CsUmi.,  ffjfmn.  i*  Car.,  46. — Lydua,de  Jfmt..p. 
65,  144.)   This  attribute,  indeed,  is  given  bin  in  a 
sense  of  s  more  ot  lees  elevated  nature.   It  deaignatea 
him  at  one  time  as  tbe  genius  who  [»«sides  over  tbe 
goods  of  the  year,  and  who  dispenses  them  to  moctals  ; 
who  holds  the  key  of  fertilising  soaiceei  trf"  nfrealHng 
streams :  at  another  time  it  ty|Nfies  him  ae  tbe  mao- 
ter  and  sovereign  of  natore  in  genmal,  tbe  guardiaii 
of  the  whole  universe,  of  tbe  heaven,  the  euth,  and 
the  sea.   {0».,  Fatt.,  1, 117.)   As  holder  of  tbe  kqr. 
Janns  took  the  name  of  Clnsius ;  aa  charged  with  tbo 
cars  of  tbe  worid,  be  is  styled  Curiatiua.   (Xyd.,  i* 
Mena.,  p.  55,  144.)   Thus,  under  these  and  sinUIat 
points  of  view,  Janus  reveals  himself  to  ns  as  exactly 
simibur  to  the  gods  of  the  year  in  tbe  EnpliaD,  Pt^ 
sian,  and  fhoenician  mythologies.   Ijike  Oaris,  Sob^ 
Heracles,  Dschemschid,  and  others,  he  rnmseats  the 
year  personified  in  its  develt^ment  ihrougn  tbe  twidre 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  with  its  exaltation  mi  its  fall,  and 
With  all  the  plenitude  of  iu  gifts.    And  ss  tbe  careei 
of  the  year  is  also  Uiat  of  tbe  souls  which  ttaVMse  in 
their  migrations  tbe  constellations  of  tbe  zodiac,  Jama^ 
as  well  as  Uie  other  great  gods  of  nstute,  becoaiM  tba 
gnide  of  souls.    Similar  m  every  reflect  (o  Oaiiia. 
SeiBpia,  be  ia  called,  like  him,  the  >Skii,-  and  the  gate  o* 
tbe  east,  as  wdl  as  that  of  tbe  west,  becNues  at  enea 
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am  pecaliar  em.  (Lutat.,  af.  Lifi.,  p.  &7.  Ideati- 
^ring  Juius  with  the  Sud,  we  ought  not  to  be  tur- 
priMct  «t  SodiiiK  the  Moon  called  Jana  in  Vairo.  {R. 

1,  37.  ed.  Sekntid. — Compete  ScaUger,  de  va. 
mm.  Jidm.  m  Gn».  TkeM-t  8,  p.  81 1.)  la  like  man- 
Dn,  u  tlie  luiwrjndden  it  i^lra  JJavtf  /ana  (Deiita, 
DwaaX  ■(>  the  Stlien  hymns  invoke  the  eolu  god 
okUr  Um  mme  of  DtivM  Janet,  contracted  into  2>i- 
<nw*  or  I^mau.  Nig-'ihua  (op.  Maerob.,  Sat.,  1, 
9)  njs  eiqirenl;,  "  jlBo&tRCTn  Janum  etat,  Dianam- 
fiu  Jtnam,  appetiia  d  liUra."  Battmanu,  regatding 
latmt  and  JanM  u  the^Kdur  ud  lunar  deities  le- 
i^peettrdy,  diacorere  in  tmae  ancieDt  Italian  appella- 
tiona  the  Zav  and  Zavu  of  the  Greeks,  or,  nther,  the 
ancient  and  originally  Oriental  name  of  the  Divinity, 
Jtk,  Jao,  Jata,  Jona,  whence  Jam  or  Yum,  "  the 
lay."  {Mytiwiogu»,  toL  S,  p.  73.)~JaDaa  also  as- 
similatea  himself  to  ti»  FentBo  Mithras,  and  becomes 
the  ntedbtoc  between  mortals  and  inimortala.  He 
been  the  ptsym  of  bmo  to  Uw  feet  of  the  great  dei- 
ties. (Cama  Baamut  ap.  Lgi.,  p.  57,  146.)  It  is 
ia  icftwnea  to  lUs  tint  seme  expuin  his  double  vis- 
age, tamed  at  one  and  the  same  time  towards  both 
beav«]  and  earth.  Others,  however,  give  to  the  rap- 
FBsentation  of  Janua  with  two  faces  an  explanation 
ponly  historical,  and  cooaider  it  as  alluding  either  to 
the  emigration  of  Satiim  or  Jaaas,  come  by  aea  from 
Gnece  mto  Ilnly;  or  to  the  settling  of  the  latter 
among  the  betbaroui  netiOBS  of  Italy,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  agricolture.  {PhU.,  QuaaU  Rotm.,  33,  p. 
369,  vol.  3,  p.  100,  ed.  WytL—Sero.,  ad  Virg.,  Mn., 
1,  m ;  7,  607  ;  8,  357.— Os.,  Fa»L,  1,  899.)  The 
national  tradition  of  the  Romans  referred  it  to  the  al- 
liance between  Romulus  and  Tatius  and  the  blendine 
sf  the  two  DatiMw.   (Compare  LoMzi,  Saggio,  vol 

8,  p.  M.— .gum;  Doelr.  Vet.  Num.,  vol.  5,  p.  14, 
9eqq.) — Similar  fignres  with  a  double  face  are  found 
ramedaliofEtnirii,  Syracuse,  and  Athens:  Cecropa, 
fur  ezam|^  was  so  represented.  It  is  certainly  moat 
■stitaMi  to  snpfiose,  that  this  mode  of  representing  was 
poceh  dleigi^al  to  every  case.  It  recalls  to  mind 
lha  figuics,  not  less  atruge  and  signiSeaDt,  of  the 
Hindoo  divinitiea:  Janne,  with  four  faces  (Qusi&i- 
frona. — &rv.,  ad  Vtrg.,  Mm,  8,  607 —Auguatin.  de 
Cia.  Dei,  7,  4],  is  identical  in  appearance  with  the 
Biahma  of  India. — ^As  the  ^ods  who  prsaide  over  na- 
tve  and  the  year,  in  the  Oriental  systems,  raise  them- 
sdves  to  (he  fai^wi  office  of  gods  of  time,  eternity, 
and  iebiUy,  ao  also  it  aeems  to  have  haj^tened  with 
the  western  Janns.  He  is  called  the  inspector  of 
time,  and  then  Tinu  itself ;  in  a  cosmogonical  sense 
he  passes  for  Ckaoa.  (Lyd.,  de  Mena.,  p.  67.)  Un- 
der these  two  points  of  view  he  is  distinct  from  Jupi- 
ter, the  supreme  niler  and  the  universal  regulator  of 
thii^  in  that  Jsans  had  specially  under  hia  control 
the  banning  and  the  end.  [Cic.,  de  If.  D.,  3,  37.) 
In  the  nio^r  doctrine,  however,  all  diatinction  between 
the  two  duaMeam.  As  dttmif  or  bearer  <rf  the  key, 
Jaaoa  was  the  monarch  of  the  nniverae,  and  Greece 
had  M  divinity  that  could  be  at  all  compared  with  him. 
(Os.,  Fatt.,  1,  90.)  In  the  solenm  ceremonies  and 
religioas  songs  of  the  old  Ramans,  he  f^rcd  as  in- 
■ogurator,  and  even  bore  the  name.  [Imtiator, — Au' 
putin.  de  Ob.  Dei,  4,  11.)  At  the  feativals  of  the 
peat  gode  he  had  Um  first  aacrifice  oflered  to  bim. 
(Ck^ia  V.  D.,i,ffr.)  He  waa  called  the  folAcr 
■(AiuoM,  ie  Fomul.,  1*  p.  45. — MariTu,  Alti,  8,  p. 
368),  and  the  Salii  invoked  him  in  their  hymns  as  the 
g(4  ^  geda.   ("  Dtonim  DeuaJ"— Maerob.,  Sat.,  1, 

9.  -Compare  GuOerleth,  de  SaliU,  c.  30.)  This  eod 
of  gods  tbey  named  also  Janea  or  Eaiuu,  while  £ey 
ihepieelvee  aaenned  the  name  of  Jaaua  at  Earn,  in 
aeeoidaiice  with  the  ancient  dmo^  which  so  often  as- 
simSated  the  priests  to  their  divinities.  {Voama, 
huL  OnL,  4,  1,  7.)  These  ap^llstions,  Jiaua  and 
Emu,  lemind  ns  td  Cic«ro'»  iwivation  from  eimdo,  i. 
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e.,  from  the  old  Greek  and  Z^atin  verb  to.  (If.  D.,  8 
87.)  The  RfHnana  alao  invoked  Janua  when  U»y 
made  a  lustration  or  consecration  of  their  fields 
(Colo,  JR.  B.,  p.  90,  ed.  Schneider.y—Hat  why  mnUi 
jHy  proofs  to  wow  that  the  £tntrian  ptiestiwod'emi- 
ceived  and  tangfat  ita  dogmaa  in  the  true  ^irit,  ani 
under  the  very  forma  of  Oriental  mythology  1  la 
Etruria,  aa  in  the  Eaat,  a  series  of  gods  apmig  from 
a  Bupreme  being,  and  are  reflected  in  their  turn  in  a 
dynasty  of  king*  or  chiefs,  their  children,  their  heirs, 
and  the  imiutors  of  their  actions.  Janos,  the  first 
monarch,  founds  cities,  rears  ranqiarts,  erects  ^te>; 
become  a  hero,  he  eonseentes  sanctuaries,  institutes 
religious  worship,  fixes  the  aacred  year,  and  arranges 
all  civil  orflinancea.  This  son  of  the  gods  is  no  less 
the  Sun  moving  throueh  his  annual  career,  opening 
with  his  powerful  key  the  reservoirs  of  the  empire  o7 
waters,  giving  drink  to  men  and  animala,  drymg  up 
the  earth,  and  ripening  the  fruit  by  hi*  vi^ying  ray^ 
presiding  at  once  over  the  naing  and  aetttng,  and 
guarding  the  two  gatea  of  heaven  aa  the  chief  of  the 
army  of  the  stars. — He  was  invoked  also  in  war;  and 
when  the  gate  of  his  temple  on  earth  wu  opened,  it 
was  the  signal  for  battles ;  when  closed,  it  became  the 
pledge  of  pcsce.  For  Janus  is  the  god  that  opens  ths 
new  year  in  the  spring,  the  period  when  warlike  move- 
ments and  campaigns  begin :  it  is  he  that  opens  at 
thia  seasm  the  career  of  combats,  to  iriiicfa  he  snm- 
mons  werrion,  and  to  wbtmi  he  becomes  a  gnide  and 
an  example.  Hence  his  names  of  Palvleiiu  and  Chi 
aiua.  He  is  the  defender,  the  combatant  by  way  of 
excellence,  the  neat  Qiurinua  (a  name  derived  from 
the  Sabine  won  curia,  "  a  spear"),  and  the  senate 
could  find  no  appellation  more  glorious  to  bestow  en 
the-  valiant  Romulus  sfter  he  had  disappeared  fiom 
the  earth.  ( Creuzer,  Syn^obk,  par  Ouigniautf  voL 
3,  p.  430,  aeqq.) — 'II.  In  the  Roman  forum,  by  the 
side  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  there  were  three  arebas 
or  arcades  dedicated  to  Janus,  standing  at  some  die- 
tance  apart,  and  forming  by  their  line  of  direction  a 
kind  of  etreet  (for,  atiietly  apeakin^  there  were  ni 
streets  jn  the  fonm).  The  central  one  ef  these  ardiss 
was  the  usual  tendexvoae  of  broken  and  money-lend- 
ers, and  was  termed  fiie£ti«  Jaiaia,  while  the  othei 
two  were  denominated,  from  their  respective  positions, 
aammua  Janua,  and  infimua  or  imua  Janua.  (Jlorat.^ 
Serm.,  3,  3,  18.) 

UpiTus,  a  son  of  Cmlua  and  Terra,  and  one  of  the 
Titans.  According  to  the  Theogtm  (t.  fi07,  aeq.),  he 
manied  Clymene,  a  dangbter  of  Cweanns,  by  wbom 
he  became  the  father  of  foor  sons,  Atlaa,  Monstrjs, 
Prometheus,  and  Epimetheus.  Some  audwritiea  made 
him  to  have  espoased  ^thra  [Timaua,  ap.  Schol.  ad 
II.,  19,  486),  others  Asia,  others  sgain  Libya :  these 
last  two  refer  to  the  abodea  of  Prometheus  and  Atlas. 
— ^We  find  lapetus  frequently  joined  with  Kronns, 
apart,  aa  it  were,  from  the  other  Titana;  and  it  ia 
worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  the  Uteogony,  the  account 
of  lepetOB  and  hie  pogwy  immediately  succeeds  that 
of  Saturn  and  the  goda  sprung  from  him.  These  cir- 
cumstances, comtHned  with  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
names  of  hia  children,  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  lape 
tua  being  intended  to  represent  the  origin  of  tbs  human 
race.  Buttmann,  however,  sees  in  lapetus  and  Japbet, 
not  a  sou  of  Noah,  but  the  Supreme  Kung  himself  (Ja 
Jao,  and  fet,  petea,  velmr,  the  Sanscrit  ptfer,  i.  e.,  ]»«■ 
ter,  "  father"),  and  identic^  with  the  Zeikf  irsr^  at 
Jupiter,  of  the  weet«nnati<NW.  {Mytkolt^ui  «w.  I. 
p.  834.) 

Iap^des  or  IapSdis,  a  people  of  lUyricum,  i»  the 
soulh  of  Istria,  whose  tenitoiy  would  appear:  from 
Vir^  {Georg.,  3,  474),  to  have  reached  at  me  ttmr 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  Timavus.  They  occupied  an 
extent  of  coast  of  more  than  one  thoussnd  sUdia,  from 
the  river  Araia,  which  separated  them  from  the  Istri, 
to  the  neighbonrbood  of  Zero,  a  district  which  ferms 
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ptr.  ol  the  pnsent  MorlMhut.  In  tbe  interior,  ibeir 
twrritoty  wu  ipread  along  Mount  Albioi,  which  fonna 
the  otremity  of  Uie  gmt  Alpine  chain,  end  riw  to  a 
coDsidenbie  elevition.  On  the  other  .eide  of  this 
SMKintein  it  stretched  towarda  the  Danube,  on  the  con- 
fiMa  of  Pannonia.  The  lapydea  were  a  people  of  war- 
like ipirit,  and  were  not  reduced  until  the  time  of  Au- 
gustua.  {Slrab.,3l6.~App.,IUyr.,l8.)  Their  prin- 
cipal town  waa  Metulum,  which  wu  taken  by  that  em- 
peror after  an  obstinate  defence.  {App.,  lUyr.,  19.) 
lu  site  lemtina  at  present  unknown.  ( uromcr'a  Anc. 
Greece,  ml.  1.  p.  38  } 

UptsIa,  a  diriaioD  of  Italy,  forming  what  is  called 
tbe  heel.  It  waa  called  also  Mesaapia,  am)  contained 
two  nations,  the  Calabri  on  Uie  northeast,  and  the  S«- 
lentini  on  the  southwest  side.  Tbe  name  of  lapygia 
was  not  known  to  the  Romans,  except  as  an  appella- 
tion borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  to  whom  it  waa  famil- 
ial. Among  the  many  traditiona  cnzreot  with  the  lat- 
in people  may  be  Tockoned  their  derivatim  of  thia 
name  from  Ii^x,  tbe  eoa  of  Dwdalaa.  {Strah.,  379. 
— Plin.,  8, 11.)  This  atory,  however,  belongs  rather 
to  fable  than  to  history.  We  have  no  positive  evidence 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  lapyges,  but  their  existence 
on  these  shores  prior  to  the  arrival  of  any  Grecian  col- 
ony is  leeogmaed  by  tiw  eariieat  writen  of  that  nation, 
aoeh  as  Hwodotua  (7, 170)  and  Hellaniena  of  Lesboe 
(as.  Dion.  Hal.,  1,  32).  Thucydides  evidently  con- 
sidered them  as  barbarians  (7,  33),  aa  well  as  Scylaz, 
m  his  Periplus  (p.  6),  and  Psusaniae  (10,  1) ;  and 
this,  in  fact,  is  Ibe  idea  which  we  must  form  of  this 
people,  whether  we  look  upon  Uiem  as  descended  from 
an  Uajnian,  Oscsn,  or  Ilmian  race,  or  from  an  inter- 
mixture of  diese  esdiest  Italian  tribes. — Very  little  is 
known  of  the  language  of  this  people ;  but,  from  a  cu- 
rious old  inscription  found  near  Otranto,  end  first  pub- 
lished by  Gslateo,  in  his  history  of  lapygia,  it  appears 
to  have  been' a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Cbcan.  {Ltmzi, 
vol.  8,  p.  620.  —  Romanelii,  vol.  3,  p.  SI.)  It  may 
also  be  noticed,  that  the  name  of  the  lapyges  appears 
a  one  of  tbe  Eugubian  tables  under  the  form  laput- 
em  I  which  might  lead  us  to  suj^ee  that  aome  con- 
nexion once  existed  between  this  people  and  tbe  Um- 
bri.  (Langi,  vol.  3,  p.  663.  — Cramer'*  Anc.  JleUy, 
vol.  3,  p.  303.) 

Iapygioh,  or  SALLaimNUM,  Pxohontoridu  {Sal- 
hut,  ap.  Sm.  ad  JEn.,  3,  400),  a  famous  promontory  of 
Italy,  St  the  soathem  extremity  of  lapygia,  now  Ct^ 
a  iMca.  When  the  art  of  navigation  waa  yet  in  tta 
infancy,  this  great  headland  presented  a  conqtlcnoua 
landmark  to  mariners  bound  from  the  ports  of  Greece 
to  Sicily,  of  which  they  always  availed  themselves. 
The  fleets  (tf  A^ens,  after  having  circumnavigated  Uie 
Peloponnesus,  are  represented  on  this  passage  as  dsu- 
allr  nuUiins  fbr  Corcyra,  whence  they  steered  strairiit 
■croM  to  ae  promontory,  and  then  coasted  aloi^  the 
■outh  of  Italy  for  the  remait|der  of  their  voyage. 
{Tkucyi.,  6, 80.)  There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
•  sort  of  haven  here,  eapable  of  aflbrding  shelter  to  ves- 
sels in  tempestuous  weather.  (  Tkucyi.,  6, 44. )  Stra- 
bo  describes  this  promontory  ps  defining,  together  with 
the  Ceraunian  Mountains,  the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween tbe  Adrist^c  and  louan  Seas,  while  It  formed, 
widi  tbe  q>posite  Cape  of  Lactniam,  the  entrance  to 
the  Tarentioe  tinlf ;  the  distance  in  both  cases  being 
700  stadu.  {Stn^.,  S81. — Cramer't  Ane.  Itah,  foi. 
t,p.3]6.) 

lArfODH  Tria  PaoMOKTaaiA,  three  capes  on  the 
coast  of  Magna  Gnecia,  to  tbe  south  of  the  Lacinian 
promontory.  They  are  now  called  Capo  delU  Cat' 
ieUo,  Capo  Pizzuio,  and  Capo  della  N<ae.  (Crcmer'j 
Ane.  Juuy,  vol.  3,  p.  397.) 

lirrx,  I.  a  son  of  Daiddus,  who  was  &bled  to  have 
given  nsme  to  lapygia  in  Lower  Italy.  (Consult  re- 
marks under  the  article  lapygia.)— II.  A  name  given 
u  tbe  west-nortkweet  wind.  It  was  so  caDed  Aom 
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I^iy^,  in  Lower  Italy,  which  comitry  lay  pertly  m 
the  Ime  of  its  direcUim.  It  is  Uie  same  with  the  'A^ 
yior^  of  the  Oraeka,  and  waa  the  moat  faioaiabla 
wind  tax  sailing  from  Bmndisiam  towards  tbe  eonlhan 
puts  of  Greece.    {Har.,  Otf.,  1.  3, 4.) 

Iakbab,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Ganmintis,  king  ol 
Gtetulia.   (Vid.  Dido.) 

IasIois,  a  patronymic  given  to  Palinnrus,  as 
scended  from  a  person  of  the  nana  <  f  laatus.  (Viif., 
JEn.,  6,  843.) 

IialoN  or  I2sus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Electn,  <x» 
of  the  Atlantidcs  iUeUaiticia,  ap.  Sdiol.  ad  Oi.,  5, 
185),  while  outers  made  him  a  son  of  Minos  or  Kralon 
and  tbe  nym^  Fbronia.  (Schol.  ad  Oi.,  L  c.—Sekti. 
ad  Theoerit.,  Id.,  8,  50.)  He  is  said  to  have  had  by 
Ceres  a  son  named  Platua  {WeaUh),  whereupon  Jo 

filter,  olTeoded  at  the  connexion,  atmck  the  motta 
over  with  bis  thunder.   (£0111.,  Od.,  6,  135.)  He 
siod  makes  Giete  the  eeene  of  this  eveot.  (Tftc^. 
969.)   lasion  i«  alao  named  aa  tbe  father  o(  tbe  awA 
footed  Atalanta    (Vid.  Aulanta.)— We  have  here  as 
agricultuial  legend.    lasion  is  made  the  offspring  el 
^>rce  and  Prudence.    (Kparof  and  ^povia. — Crem- 
xer,  SymMik,  par  GuigmaiU,  voL  3,  p.  326.)  In 
ether  wxds,  streiwtb,  or  eoorue  in  enduring  laboor, 
and  ]fftidenee,  or  snll  in  the  ippiieBtion  of  that  atrength, 
nccite  the  instinctive  powers  m  the  earth,  causing  fim- 
ine  to  disappear,  nounahinff  the  human  race,  and  rao- 
dering  them  healthy  and  vigorous.   Hence  tiie  naase 
of  lasion,  "  he  tluU  »avea"  (Tttcyuu)  from  evil.  (Com- 
pare remariis  under  the  article  Tropbonioa.) 

Ilaia,  a  name  pven  to  Atalanu,  daughter  of  la- 
sns. 

Jasok,  I.  a  celebrated  hero,  son  of  Akimede,  dis^ 
ter  of  I^ylacus,  hj  JEaoa,  the  aon  of  Cretbens,  and 
Tyro,  tbe  daughter  of  Salmoneus.  Tyro,  beibre  )m 
union  with  Cretheus,  the  son  of  JEolus,  had  two  eoDB^ 
Pelias  and  Neleus,  by  N^tune.  .£son  was  king  ei 
lolcoB,  but  was  dethroned  by  Pelias.  The  laUer  also 
sought  the  life  of  Jason;  and,  to  save  him,  his  pa- 
rents gave  out  that  he  was  dead,  and,  meantime, 
conveyed  him  by  night  to  tbe  cave  <tf  tbe  centem 
Chiron,  to  whoee  csre  they  comoutted  him.  (Apol- 
li>d.,  1,  9,  16.— il^.  Rh.,  1,  lO^Hygw.,  ftb.,  12, 
13.  J  An  oracle  bad  told  Pelias  to  beware  of  tn«  "  one- 
vmdaled  imii,"  but  during  many  years  none  such  ap- 
pwred  to  disturb  bis  repose.  At  length,  when  Ja- 
son bad  atuined  the  age  of  twenty,  be  proceeded, 
luknown  to  Chiron,  to  lokoa,  in  «der  to  claim  lb* 
ri^ta  of  his  family.  He  bore,  aaya  tbe  Tbeban  po 
et,  two  spears;  he  were  the  eloee-fitting  Magnenan 
dress,  and  a  pard  skin  to  throw  off  the  nin,  and  his 
long  unsbom  locks  waved  on  his  back.  In  his  jooiw 
ney  he  wss  stopped  by  the  inundation  of  the  river 
Evenns  or  Enipeus,  over  whicb  be  was  carried  by  Jo- 
no,  who  hsd  changed  herself  into  an  old  woaian.  In 
crossing  the  stream  be  lost  one  of  ins  sandab,  ami 
on  his  arrival  at  lolcoe,  tbe  singularity  of  bis  dress  and 
the  fairness  ^f  bis  complexitm  attracted  the  notice  of 
tbe  people,  and  drew  a  crowd  around  him  in  tbe  mar- 
ket-place. Pelias  came  to  see  him  with  tbe  rest,  and 
as  he  bad  been  warned  by  tbe  oracle  to  beware  of  ■ 
man  wbo  sbonid  appear  at  loleoa  with  one  foot  ham 
and  tbe  other  abod,  tbe  amearance  of  Jsson.  wbo  bed 
tost  one  <tf  his  sandals,  alarmed  him.  He  asked  luM 
who  be  was,  and  Jason  mildly  answered  bis  question, 
telling  him  he  was  come  to  demand  tbe  kinficiin  ol 
his  fathers.  He  then  went  into  the  bouse  of  huj[iere&t 
Mw>n,  by  whom  be  was  joyfully  recognised.  On  tho 
intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  Jason,  his  nnclea  Pberee 
and  Amythaon,  with  Uieir  sons  Adnetus  and  Meiam- 
pns,  htfltened  to  IflHeos.  Five  day*  Ibay  feasted  and 
enjoyed  Aemselves ;  on  the  nxUi  Jaaon  disclosed  to 
them  his  wishes,  and  went,  sceompanied  by  them,  to 
the  dwelling  of  Pelias,  who  at  onoe  proposed  lo  resign 
tbe  kingdom,  ret«ning  the  herds  and  pastures,  at  the 
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MM  time  stiatnUting  Jaaoo  to  the  ezpeditioo  of  the 
golden  fleece.  ^Pini.,  Pyth.,  i,  193,  teqq.}~Aa<Mhet 
account  ii,  that  Pelisi,  being  about  to  omir  a  aacrifice 
on  tbo  teuhoie  to  hia  blber  N^tone,  invited  aU  hia 
inbiKla.  Jaaon,  who  wia  plo«ghuig  on  the  other  aide 
ofns  Aotnnta,  craned  that  atnam  to  coDio  to  it,  and 
in  80  dcHBg  lost  one  of  bia  aandals.  It  ia  aaid  that  Ju- 
no, ont  ofenmi^  to  Peliaa,  who  had  neglected  to  aac- 
dfice  to  her,  took  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  and  aaked 
JaaoQ  to  cany  hei  over,  which  cauaed  him  to  leave 
one  of  his  eandala  in  the  mud.  Hei  object  waa  to 
give  oecanoD  for  Medn'a  coming  to  lolcoa  and  de- 
itroying  Peltaa.  When  Peliaa  perceived  Jason  with 
but  one  eandal,  he  saw  tbe  accompliahment  of  the  or- 
acle, and,  sending  for  him  next  day,  aaked  him  what 
kt  would  do,  if  be  had  the  power,  bad  it  been  predict* 
ed  to  him  that  be  ahould  be  slain  by  one  of  hia  citizena. 
Jaaon  replied,  that  he  would  order  him  to  go  and  fetch 
the  golden  fleece.  Peliaa  took  him  at  his  wor'l,  and  im- 
posed the  task  upon  Jaaon  himaalf.  [Phtre^fdet,  ap. 
StJuL  md  Paid.,  Pjfik.,  4,  138.)— An  account  of  the 
celebrated  expedition  which  Jaaon  in  conaeqaenee  un- 
dertook, wOl  be  fonnd  onder  a  different  article.  ^  ( Vid. 
Ajgonants.) — During  the  absence  of  Jaaon,  Peliaa  had 
driven  the  father  and  mother  of  the  hero  to  self-de- 
struction, and  had  put  to  death  their  remaining  child. 
Desirous  of  revenge,  Jason,  after  be  hid  delivered  tin 
fleece  to  Peliaa,  entreated  Medea  to  exercise  her  art 
fn  hia  behalf.  He  sailed  with  bia  companions  to  the 
Tsthmns  of  Corinth,  and  there  dedicated  tbe  Argo  to 
Neptnnc ;  and  Medea,  abortly  afterward,  ingratiated 
herself  with  the  daughtera  of  Peliaa,  and,  by  vaunting 
her  an  of  reatoring  youth,  and  proving  it  by  cutting  up 
an  old  ram,  and  patting  tbe  pieces  into  a  pot,  whence 
iasoed  a  Untiu  Iamb,  she  perauaded  tlwm  to  treat 
tbeir  father  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  refused  to 
lestore  him  to  youth.  Acaatns,  son  of  Pelitfa,  tbeie- 
npon  drove  Jason  and  Medea  from  lolcos,  and  they  re- 
tired to  Corinth,  where  they  lived  happily  for  ten  yeara, 
till  Jason,  wishing  to  marry  Glauce  or  Creuao,  tbe 
daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  that  place,  put  away  Me- 
4ea.  The  Colchian  pnnceae,  enraged  at  the  ingrati- 
tude of  her  huaband,  aeot  a  poisoned  robe  and  crown 
as  gifts  to  the  bride,  by  which  tbe  latter,  ttwetlwr  with 
her  father  Cieon,  miserably  periahed.  Medra  then 
killed  her  own  children,  mounted  a  chariot  drawn  by 
winged  aerpents,  and  £ed  to  Athens,  where  she  mar- 
ried King  ^geus,  by  whom  she  bad  a  son  named  Mo- 
dus. But,  being  detected  in  an  attempt  to  destroy 
Tbesens,  she  fl<w  from  Athens  with  her  son.  Modus 
cooqaered  sererai  barbarous  Uibes,  and  also  the  conn- 

a which  be  named  Media  after  himself,  and  finally 
in  battle  against  tbe  Indians.  Medea,  retoming 
nnknown  to  CtMcbis,  found  that  her  father  ^etea  had 
been  robbed  of  his  throne  by  her  brother  Peraea.  She 
restored  him,  and  deprived  the  usurper  of  life. — The 
nanative  ben  given  is  taken  from  Apollodoms,  who 
seems  to  have  adhered  dosely  to  the  vernona  of  the 
ltt«d  found  in  the  Attic  tragediaiM.  The  accounts 
or  others  will  now  be  auted.  Ic  the  Tbeogony,  Me- 
dea is  elaseed  with  the  goddesses  who  honoured  mortal 
men  with  tbeir  love.  Jason  made  her  his  spouse,  and 
she  bore  to  "  the  shepherd  of  tbe  people"  a  son  named 
Medus,  whom  Chiron  reared  in  the  mountains,  and 
"tbe  will  of  great  Jove  was  accompliahed."  {Tkeog., 
^<  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Uiis  poet 

sopposea  Jason  to  have  reigned  at  lolcoe  after  hia  re- 
turn from  lus  great  adventure. — According  to  the  po«n 
»f  tbe  Nostoi,  Medea  restored  jt^aon  to  youth  (Argvm. 
Bwrip.,  Medea. — Ovid,  Mtt.t  7,  lfi9,  aeqq.),  while  Si- 
monides  and  Pherecydos  say  that  she  effected  this 
change  in  Jasoc  himself  (^rf.  Eur.,  Med.);  and  Mn- 
cbylus,  that  she  thus  renew^  the  Hyades,  the  nnrsee 
of  Bacdins,  and  dwir  hosbanda.  {Arg.  Em.,  Med.— 
Omd,  MUm  7, 894.  Mfff.)— Jaaon  is  said  to  have  pat 
an  eod  lo  fan  life  after  tM  tngie  fatt  ef  bis  eUldren ; 


or,  as  another  account  haa  it,  when  tbe  Argo  was  fali 
ing  to  pieces  with  time,  Medea  persuaded  him  to  sleef 
umler  the  prow,  and  it  fell  on  him  and  killed  him, 
{Arg.  Ewrif.,  Med.)  Medea  herself,  we  are  told,  be- 
came the  luide  of  Achillea  in  tbe  Elysian  fields.  (A- 
ycu*  tt  Sinumdeat  ap-  Sehi.  *d  ApeU.  Rh.,  4,  8lfi. 
— KeigkUa/^»  Mythohgy,  p.  307,  sejq. — For  romarks 
on  the  whole  Argonautic  legend«  consult  the  article 
Ai^nantie.) — U.  A  tyrant  of  Thesealy,  bom  at  Phe- 
rs,  and  deacenoed  from  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
distinguished  families  of  that  city.  He  usurped  the 
supreme  power  in  his  native  place  while  still  quite 
young,  about  875  B.C. ;  reduced  nearly  all  Thesaaly 
under  hia  sway  ;  and  caused  himself  to  be  inveatM 
with  the  title  of  generaliasinoo,  which  soon  became  id 
his  hands,  only  another  name  for  monarch  of  the  coun- 
try. Tbe  success  which  attended  bia  other  expedi- 
tions alao,  againat  the  Dolonee,  the  Phociana,  dec. ; 
his  alliances  with  Athens,  Macedon,  and  Thebea ;  in 
fim,  his  tare  miUtaiy  talents,  imboUened  him  to  think 
of  nndertakiuff  tome  entarpriaa  againat  Paraia ;  but, 
before  he  eouul  pnt  these  sdmoes  bto  operation,  he 
vna  assassinated  while  celebra^ig  some  public  games 
at  Phera,  in  tbe  third  year  of  hia  rdgn.  Jason  was  a 
popular  tyrant  among  his  immediate  subjects.  He  cul- 
tivated letters  and  the  oratorical  art,  and  was  intimate 
with  Isoctstee,  and  Goiviaa  of  Leontini.  He  had 
contracted  a  friend^p  a&o  with  Timothens,  iba  son 
of  Conon,  and  went  himself  lo  Athens  to  «a-»e  him 
from  a  capital  accusation.— III.  A  native  of  Cyrone. 
an  abridgment  of  a  woik  of  whose,  on  the  exploits  of 
tbe  Maccabees,  is  given  in  the  second  section  of  tbe 
bot^  of  Maccabees.  St.  Angustine  speaks  of  this 
abridgment  as  of  a  woik  which  the  Church  had  placed 
in  the  Canon,  bv  raaaon  of  tbe  hisloriaa  of  the  nur^ 
which  it  contams.  St  Jerome,  however,  says  tbe 
contrary.  The  councils  of  Carthage  in  SB7,  aitd  ot 
Trent,  have  declared  it  canonical  {SiMU,  HtMt.  LU. 
Gr.,  vol.  S,  p.  431.) — IV.  A  native  of  Argos,  who 
flourished  during  the  second  century.  He  wrote  a 
work  on  Greece,  in  four  books,  compr^nding  the 
earlier  times  of  the  nation,  Uie  wars  against  the  P«r. 
sians,  the  exploits  of  Alexander,  tbe  actions  of  Antip 
ater,  and  ending  with  the  capture  of  Athens.  He  com- . 
posed  also  a  treatise  on  the  Temples  (or,  as  others  ren- 
der it.  Sacrifices)  of  Alexander,  Uepl  tQv  'AMiMfxm 
Upuv.  (SchSll,  Hat.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  172.— Fm#  , 
ifiri.  Gr.,  1, 10,  p.  Q2.~Athcntei  Ov.,  ed.  Sckueigh., 
vol.  0,  p.  136,  Ind.  Auet.) — V.  A  Rbodian,  grandson 
of  Posidonins,  who  succeeded  bis  grandfather  in  th« 
Stoie  school  of  hi*  native  isbnd.  His  works  have  not 
reached  as. 

IasonIdii  Pkomontokioii,  a  promontory  of  Pontua, 
northeast  of  Polemonium.  It  was  so  called  Irom  the 
ahip  Argo  having  anchored  in  iu  vicinity.  (Xen., 
Anab.,  6,  3, 1.)  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Stiabo  (54n, 
and  it  preaervea  evident  vestiges  of  tbe  ancient  ippM- 
lation  in  that  of  Ituoun.  (Crmu^t  AtU  Mvur, 
vol.  1,  p.  873.) 

IassIcus  Sinus,  a  gulf  of  Caria,  deriving  iU  name 
fipm  the  city  of  lassua,  situate  at  its  bead.  It  is  now 
called  At»em-K<Ua*i.   (7%ucyd.,  8, 36.) 

Ussus,  a  city  of  Aaia  Minor,  situate  on  a  amall 
island  very  near  the  coast  of  Caria,  and  giving  to  the 
edjacent  bay  the  name  of  Sioos  Isancus.  It  waa  a 
rich  and  flouriahing  city,  and  tbe  inhalntaiita  wen 
cihiefly  occupied  with  fisheries  along  the  adjacent 
coasts.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  tbou^  many  ventiges  re 
main  of  it.  The  name  of  the  place  is  Attem  (PUn. 
6,  28.— itt>.,  8a,  38;  87,  17.) 

UxAKTis,  a  large  river  of  Aaia,  rising  in  the  chain 
of  Mens  Imaus,  and  flowing  into  the  Se*  of  Ant,  after 
a  courae  of  1682  English  miles.  It  is  now  tha  9rr,  oi 
Sir  Darjak.  Pt<riemy  makes  it  flow  into  the  Caspian, 
u  ha  was  anaeonainted  with  tbe  exiateoce  of  the  Sea 
of  Aral.   HerodotUB,  long  before,  had  called  tbe  lar 
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■Mm  hf  dM  Buiw  of  Arun,  ud  coBfaoodvd  it  with 
tbe  Ozoa  (1,  S04,  teqq.).  Rennelt,  after  quotii^  tha 
pUMffo  just  lefernd  to,  lemarks  u  followa :  "  In 
tbia  oMcription  tbe  IkuRm  tnd  Oxaa  appear  to  be 
ctmfoundea  togetber  (Herodotus  bad  pernapa  beard 
certain  partkawnof  both  rirera,  but  might  refer  them 
Id  om  mlj),  for  there  are  circamatuices  that  may  be 
apfdied  to  each  rcapectively,  althoagb  moat  of  tbem 
are  applicable  only  to  tbe  former.  It  ifay  be  obserred, 
that  HflTodotua  meotiona  only  one  laree  river  in  this 
part  of  tbe  empire  of  Cyras  ;  that  is,  ue  river  which 
aeparatea  it  from  the  Masssgeta,  and  which  was  uu- 
doabtedly  the  laxartea ;  for  there  ia  no  queation  that 
Sogdia  waa  included  in  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  and  it  lay 
between  the  Ozua  and  lazartoe.  The  Oxus,  there* 
fan,  baa  no  diatinct  place  in  the  geography  of  our 
•aUtor,  although  a  river  of  oDiich  greatei  bulk  and  im- 
pmtance  than  the  laiartes.  Bui  uat  the  Ozoa  was  in- 
tended, when  he  saya  that  tbe  larger  atream  continued 
jta  even  course  to  the  Caspian,  appears  probable ;  al- 
though the  BumerODS  l»aiiches  that  formed  the  large 
iilaiias,  and  were  afterward  lost  in  bogs  and  marshes, 
igreea  rather  wHh  tbe  description  of  the  Aral  lake, 
and  lower  part  of  tbe  Sir.^*  {Qei^nhf  of  Herod- 
oAu,  vol.  1,  p.  S70,  Meqq.,  ed.  1830.>^With  regard  to 
the  tribe  of  the  lazartB,  and  the  origin  of  the  name 
Iazartea,U]e  same  writer  observea  as  follows:  "  Ptol- 
emy inenU<His  the  laZarts :  placing  them  along  tbe 
oorthem  bank  of  the  lazartea,  ihrou^nnt  tbe  lower 
half  of  ita  coarse.  Theae,  eonseqoently,  occupy  the 
plaeeof  the  Maasageis  of  HerodotDS  and  Arrian,  and 
«i  the  SacB  of  Strabo.  Ptolemv  may  poasibly  have 
named  them  arbitrarily  ;  but  as  there  is  a  remnant  of 
a  tribe  named  Sartea,  now  ezisting  between  the  Oiaa 
and  laxartea,  and  which  are  reported  to  be  the  re- 
oaina  of  the  ancient  inhabitant*  of  the  eonntn,  it  ia 
poaKblft  that  this  waa  one  of  tbe  tribes  of  the  Masea- 
gets  or  Sae« ;  while  Iaxart«  may  have  been  Uw  trae 
name  ia  the  country  iuelf,  and  very  probably  gave 
ttune  to  tbe  river  laxartea  at  that  pmod ;  of  which 
Sir  and  Sir^  which  are  in  use  at  present,  may  be  the 
remains.  Ammianus  speaks  of  the  lazartn  ae  a  tribe, 
and  of  good  accooat,  id  lib.  zziii."  {Geogr.  of  Ht- 
nL,  fA.  S,  p.  S9B,  Mff .) — ^It  is  generally  eupposed 
that  the  Qneka  in  tbe  time  of  Alexander  were  guilty 
of  an  error  in  confounding  this  river  wiih  the  Tanais. 
Klapnth,  however,  shows  that  the  name  Tanais  was 
common  to  both  the  laxartea  and  the  modem  Don,  a 
pe<n>le  of  tbe  same  race  occupying  at  that  time  tbe 
bams  of  both  streams,  and  using  for  both  an  appella- 
tion, the  root  of  which  {dan,  tan,  or  ion)  has  a  gener- 
al reference  to  water.  (Consult  remarks  nader  the 
article  Tanais.— JQnmili,  TahUoMS  IRitonawt  de 
FArie,  p.  181.) 

lAZf  eaa,  a  people  of  Scythia.  Of  theae  there  were 
the  lazyges  Meot«,  who  occupied  tbe  northem  coaat 
of  tbe  PaluB  MkoIib  ;  the  Iszyges  MeUnastn  [Ptol.. 
— Compare  CelUrrius,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  83),  who  in- 
habited the  angular  territory  formed  by  tbe  Tibiscus, 
tbe  Danube,  and  Dacia ;  they  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dacia,  and  are  called  by  Fliny  Sarmatea.  The  lazy- 
na  Baailil,  or  Royal  (Chnd,  Ep.  ex.  Pont.,  1,  S,  79  — 
M,  Trwt.,  S,  \9i\ were  a  people  of  Sarroatia,  joined 
by  Strabo  to  the  lazypes  on  the  coaat  of  the  Euxine, 
between  the  Tyraa  and  the  Borysihones.  Ptolemy 
speaka  onljr  of  the  Metsnaata,  who  were  |m>baUy  the 
■oat  considembh  of  ibe  three.  The  territory  of  tiiw 
latter  people  waa,  towards  the  decline  of  empire, 
occupied  by  the  Vsndats,  and  afterward  became  a 
part  of  the  empire  of  the  Gotha.  About  tbe  year  360 
they  were  expelled  by  the  Hons.  It  has  since  formed 
a  fKt  of  Hungary,  and  of  tbe  BamuU  of  TewttMVMr. 
According  U>  some  writers,  the  lazygea  were  tbe  an- 
oealora  m  tbe  ImtmTigea,  whom  the  Polish  aothon 
aaH  FvUesiani.  (Botti,  Intro^ution  a  FAtUf 
SOnagr  ,  Ac,  vol.  1,  p.  189.) 


iBwaSA,  I.  a  eonntry  of  Aala,  boonlol  on  tho  mm 
by  ColcUe,  on  tbe  north  by  Mount  Cascasus,  on  tho 
east  1^  Albania,  and  on  the  south  by  Armenia.  I 
answers  now  to  ImtriH,  Gtergia,  tbe  eoontiy  of  thtt 
Guriana,  Tbe  name  of  Imerilt  is  an  evident  d«- 
ivatioD  from  tbe  ancient  one.  The  Cyrua,  or  Kwr, 
flowed  throng  Ifaotta.  Ptoleoiy  ennmecatea  aovetoa 
towns  of  this  country,  toch  as  Agiuna,  Vaaada.  Va 
riea,  &c.  The  Iberians  were  allies  of  Mithiadalas 
and  were  therefore  attacked  by  Pompey,  who  4«> 
feated  them  in  a  great  battle,  and  took  many  pii»- 
oners.  Plutarch  makea  the  number  of  slain  to  have 
been  not  less  than  nine  thousand,  and  that  itf  the 
prismiera  ten  tboosand.  (Ftf.  Ponqt.)  The  eame 
writer  autea,  that  tho  Dwriaoa  bad  never  been  eobjeet 
to  tbe  Medea  or  to  the  Persians ;  they  had  escaped 
even  tbe  Macedonian  yoke,  becauae  Alexander  was 
obliged  to  quit  Hyrcasia  in  baste.  (P/in.,  6, 4. — IL. 
10,3.— Sfrai.,  409.— Plo/.,  5,  l\.—Soerai.,  HtMt.,  I, 
26.— iSonm.,  2,  7.) — II.  One  of  the  ancient  names  iA 
Spain,  derived  from'  tbe  riv«  Iberua.  Consult  n 
matka  under  tbe  article  Hispania. 

Iain,  a  powerful  nation  of  Spain,  aituele  aloaff  tbe 
Ibena,  and  who,  minding  with  Celtic  tribea,  took  tbe 
name  of  Celtiberi.  (Consult  remarks  under  the  article 
Hispania.) 

Ibxbvb,  I.  one  of  the  largest  rivera  in  Spain.  J'. 
riaes  in  what  was  once  the  country  of  Cantabri, 
from  the  ancient  Pons  Iberus,  in  tbe  valley  of  Rtynou^ 
near  the  town  of  Joliobrua,  and  flows  with  a  sontb> 
eeatern  eoorae  into  the  Meditemnean  Sea,  a  little 
distance  above  tbe  Tenebrinm  Proraontorium,  pass- 
ing, not  far  from  its  month,  the  city  of  Dertoss,  now 
TorioM.  The  chain  of  Mona  Idubeda,  by  which  it 
runs  for  a  great  part  of  its  course,  prevents  it  from 
taking  a  western  course  along  with  the  other  rivers  o, 
Spain.  It  ia  now  the  Ebro,  and  is  in  gennal  tci^ 
rapid  and  unfit  for  navigation,  being  fall  of  racks  am 
shoals,  and  hence  the  Spanii^  government  have  bnep 
compelled  to  cot  a  canal  parallel  to  the  river  from  TW- 
dtbt  to  Satlaga.  The  depoaites  which  the  river  cainee 
to  the  Mediterranean  have  formed  a  considerable  delta 
at  its  embouchure,  and  it  has  been  necesaaiy  to  cut  s 
canal,  in  order  that  veaaels  may  ascend  to  the  amaU 
town  of  AmpOMla,  below  Tarlota.  {MalU-Brun,  vol. 
8,  p.  10,  An.  ed.)  This  rivet  waa  made  the  boundary 
between  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman  poasesaiona  ia 
Spain  tftej  tbe  close  of  the  first  Punic  war.  {Im- 
can,  A,  335— Pirn.,  3,  9.—MeU,  S, «  — Lie.,  21,  5.) 
— II.  A  river  of  Iberia  in  Aaia,  flowing  from  Monirt 
CaucasuB  into  the  Cyrus,  probsbly  the  modem  iont. 

Ibis,  a  lost  poem  of  the  poet  CaUimachtu,  in  which 
he  bitterly  aaliriiea  tbe  ingratitude  of  bis  ami  the  poet 
Apollonius.  (Vii.  Callivsehos.)  Ovid  alao  wrote  e 
poem  under  the  same  title,  in  imiution  of  CsUimacfaas. 
This  latter  has  come  down  to  na,  and  ia  thought  to  be 
directed  against  Hyginus,  a  folse  friend  of  the  poet's 
(Vid.  Ovidiua.) 

Isf  cus,  ,B  lyric  poet,  a  native  of  Rheginm,  who 
flourished  about  B.O.  S38.  Rhegium  waa  pecnpled 
partly  by  loniana  from  Cbalcia,  partly  by  Dwians  Irem 
tbe  PelononneeoB,  the  latter  of  whom  were  a  soperica 
clasa.  The  peculiar  dialect  formed  in  Rheginm  bad 
some  influence  on  the  poema  of  Tbycusvalthough  theao 
were  in  general  written  in  an  epic  dialect  with  a  Doric 
tinge,  like  the  poem*  cf  Steaichorua.  Ibycos  wm  « 
wwderii^  poet,  u  is  intimated  by  the  atoiy  cf  1m 
death,  which  will  be  given  bdow ;  but  hia  tianls  wen 
not,  likf  those  of  Steaichorua,  confined  to  Sicily.  He 
pssaed  a  part  of  his  time  in  Samoa  with  Polyciatea, 
whence  the  flourishing  period  of  this  bard  may  br 
fixed  aa  we  have  alreaay  given  it.  In  conee^oenee 
of  the  peculiar  style  of  poetry  which  wss  admired  at 
the  court  of  Polycrates,  Ibycns  could  not  here  compoee 
solemn  hymns  to  the  gods,  but  had  to  accommoaala 
hia  Dor'aa  citbara,  aa  lie  was  beat  able,  to  ttw  atrahw 
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j|  Amentia.  AeeiMtliiigly,  it  is  probable  ditt  (be 
paatiy  of  Ibycaa  w&s  first  tamed  BMinly  to  erotic  sub- 
leeta  during  hie  residence  io  ibe  eoort  of  the  tyrsot  of 
Sum ;  and  that  bia  glowing  loYe-songa,  which  formed 
Itt*  cbkr  title  to  fame  in  antiquity,  were  composed  at 
this  petiod.  Bat  that  the  pi^tical  style  of  Ibycua  re- 
•Mulried  that  of  Steaichoms,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
the  SDcient  criiks  often  doubted  to  which  of  the  two 
ft  particular  idea  or  expression  belonged.  (Compare 
aAoim,  4,  p.  173,  d.—Sckol.  Ven.  ad  H,  S4,  359. 
—HamidL,  a.  v.  fipva^rai. — Bchol.  ad  AriMtoph. 
Jta.,  1302.— ScAo2.  Vntul«9.  «d  Find.,  01.  9,  138. 
—Eiymid.  Oud.,  ».  «.  £re/>xvof,  p.  98,  31.)  The 
metres  of  Ibyeus  also  resemble  those  of  Stesicborus, 
being  in  genen]  dactylic  series,  connected  together 
inlovenesi^  diflenot  w^tha,  bat  eoDetiniea  so  Imig 
that  Uiay  are  to  be  calltd  qraUma  xatber  than  verses. 
Besides  ifaesa,  Ibycoa  frequently  oaed  k^amitie  verses 
of  a  soft  or  laikgoid  dMiaetn ;  and,  in  general,  his 
rby  thins  are  tesa  stately  and  dignified,  and  more  snited 
to  the  expression  of  peaeion,  thsn  those  of  Stesicbo- 
rus.  'Baact  the  effeminate  poet  Agatbon  ia  ttpie* 
MBlad  bj  AriatopbanM  at  appaaling  to  Ibjena  witb 
Anarnon  and  Aleaaa,  who  had  nude  moeie  more 
a  veet,  and  bad  worn  many-eoloared  fillets  (in  the  Ori- 
ental &ahi(m),  and  led  the  Ionic  dance.  The  subjects 
of  the  poems  of  Ibyeus  aniear  also  to  bavfc  bad  a 
strong  aiffioity  with  those  of  Stesichonia ;  and  so  many 
particular  accounts  of  mythologicsl  stories,  especially 
fdating  to  tbe  benHc  period,  are  cited  fttm  his  powna, 
•bat  it  aeems  as  if  be  too  had  written  tong  poema  on 
tfae  Tk^  war,  tbe  eq>edition  of  the  Argonanta,  and 
other  aiuihr  sabjecta.  Tbe  erotic  poeGy,  however, 
of  Ibycua  ia  most  celebrated,  and  thoae  productioaa 
breathed  a  fervour  of  peaaioo  tax  exceeding  that  ex- 
pressed in  any  similsr  pieces  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  Grecian  lileraiure.  The  death  of  the  poet 
is  said  to  have  been  aa  follows :  he  waa  aasailed  and 
■ntdend  far  nbbara,  and  at  Uia  momeat  of  bis  death, 
hs  mi|rinM  aome  OTnea  that  were  f^iog  over  bead 
to  avenge  his  ftte.  Some  time  after,  as  lbs  murder- 
ers were  in  the  market-place,  one  of  them  obaerved 
aome  cranes  in  tbe  sir,  and  remarked  to  bia  com- 
panions, oi  IIHixov  Mucoi  vapeurivl  "Htrt  are 
Ik*  mengtn  of  Ibyetu  t"  These  worda  and  the  re- 
eent  mindei  w  Ibycua  excited  aui^ioa ;  the  asaaa- 
■na  were  adied,  and,  being  put  to  the  toftme,  con- 
leased  their  guilt.    (MuUer,  Hist.  Gr.  Ltl.,  p.  305, 

'^^aiIa,  an  idand  of  the  £gean,  near  Samoa,  and, 
accovding  to  Strsbo,  eighty  atadia  due  weat  from  Am- 
pdae,  tM  western  promontory  of  tbe  latter.  Pliny 
(4,  IS)  saakea  die  diatanee  greater,  bat  be  ^bably 
■uaeaFea  from  ^  harbour  at  tbe  western  extremity. 
Uyth^ogy  dedoeed  tbe  name  of  tbia  iriand  irom  lea- 
ns, eon  of  Dndahis,  whose  body  was  washed  Ufm  its 
thme  after  the  unfortunate  termination  of  his  flight. 
Bochart,  however,  inclmes  towards  a  Phoenician  oer- 
ivation,  and  assigns,  m  the  etymology  of^tbe  name, 
/-Mure,  i.e.,  "insula  {naciam,"  theiduid  ofjish.  In 
M^MWt  of  this  explanation,  be  refers  to  Atbeiueus 
{I,  S4)i  Stapbanoa  Bynntinus,  and  others,  according 
to  wbMB  ooo  of  tbe  early  Gredt  names  of  the  island 
wu  icktfyictM  {l^fivoeiMa),  i.  e.,  "  abounding  in 
Ul"  {OeegT.  Sacr.,  1,  8,  «tiA  Jin.) — Icaria  was  of 
aaoall  extent,  being  long  but  narrow.  In  Strtbo's 
rmw  it  was  thinly  inhabited,  and  tbe  Samians  used  it 
(■ncipalfy  livtlMpBatnrase  of  thnr  cattle.  Tbemod- 
«ra  naoie  Is  IHevi*.  Tbe  island  at  die  pnaant  daj 
aatUloaboand  intimb«r,bnt  to  be  otherwise  st«ril; 
and  10  be  iidiabited  1^  a  few  Greeks,  very  poor,  and 
my  pnmd  of  tb^  pretended  descent  from  tbe  imp»- 
rial  bae  of  Constaotine.  {Georgrrenet,  Detcrip.  dt 
8mmim,  Niearia,  dec,  p.  904.) 

loZaie  and  IcAiidna,  a  nuM  given  to  Penelope, 
la  dmbter  of  Icainia. 


IoarIdh  Mabi,  a  part  of  the  .Sgun  Sea  new  Cbr 
ialanda  of  Mycouua  and  Gyamc.  The  ancient  mv 
thologiats  deoQce  the  name  from  leams,  who  fell  uto 
it  and  waa  drowned.  But  compare  remaika  under  Ibt 
article  Icaria. 

loixica,  I.  au'  Athenian,  father  of  Erigone.  Hav- 
ing been  taught  by  Bacchus  the  cnlrure  of  the  vine, 
be  gave  ewne  of  the  jnice  of  tba  grape  to  certain  ahap- 
beids,  wbo,  tbinkit^  themselves  powoned,  kUlad  bim 
When  they  came  to  their  senses  ttwy  buried  bim;  tod 
hie  daughter  Erigone,  being  shown  the  spot  by  his 
faithful  dog  Mnra,  hung  herself  through  grief.  'Apol^ 
lod.,  3,  14,  l.—Hygin.yfab.,  180.)  Icsrius  was  fa- 
bled  to  have  been  changed  after  death  into  tbe  con- 
stellatKHi  Bootes,  Erigone  into  Virgo,  while  Man  be- 
came the  star  Canis.  (Vh(.  Erigi»a.>— II.  A  aon  o' 
(Ebahia  of  Laeedamon.  He  gave  Us  dao^ter  Pe- 
nelope  in  marriage  to  Ubrsses,1iiog  of  Ithaca,  but  be 
waa  so  tend«dy  attached  to  her  uat  he  wished  her 
husband  to  settle  at  I.«cedKmon.  (Jlyases  refused  ; 
and  when  be  saw  the  earnest  petitions  of  Icarius,  be 
told  Penelope,  se  they  were  going  to  embark,  that  alie 
ebooae  fredy  eidMor  to  folktw  him  to  Ithaca  or 
to  remin  witb  her  father.  Penelope  blushed  in  si- 
lence, and  covered  her  head  with  her  veil.  Icariua, 
upon  this,  permitted  bis  daughter  to  go  to  Ithaca,  and 
immediately  erected  a  tentm  to  tbe  goddeaa  <A  mod 
eaty,  on  the  spot  when  Penelope  mA  covned  hei 
blosbea  with  her  veil. 

IcABBs,  s  aon  of  D»daluS|  who,  witb  bis  father,  Bed 
with  wings  from  Crete  to  escape  the  resentment  of 
Minos.  His  flight  being  too  bigo  proved  &tal  to  bin; 
for  tbe  sun  melted  the  wax  which  cemented  his  wings, 
and  he  fell  into  that  part  of  the  vC^gean  Sea  which  was 
called  after  his  name.  {Vid.  Icarium  Mare ;  and  C0D> 
anlt  alao  remarks  under  the  article  Dedalus.) 

IcxNi,  a  people  of  Britain,  north  of  tbe  Trinobantcs. 
Th^  inhabited  what  answers  now  to  the  coimtiea  <rf 
St^tikj  Norfolk,  Cwmbridgt,  and  HutUingdon.  This 
nation  ia  called  by  several  different  names,  as  Smeni 
by  Ptolemy,  Cenimagni  Cssar,  dec.  They  at  firat 
submitted  to  the  Roman  power,  but  afterward  revolt- 
hg  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  were  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  by  Oalociua  Scapula,  the  aecond  Roman  govern- 
or of  Britain,  A.D.  60,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  aub- 
jectioo.  Tbay  a^in  revolted  nndw  tbe  command  of 
tbe  funoua  Boadicea,  bat  were  entire^  defeated  with 
great  slau^ter  by  Suetonius  P^ulinus,  A.D.  61,  and 
totally  subjugated.  Hieir  capital  waa  VenU  Icenorum, 
now  CaiattT,  about  three  miles  fixun  Nongkh.  {Tar 
at.,  13,  31.— Ctes.,  B.  G„  fi,  21.— CeOnis  GMgr. 
AiU.,  vol.  3,  p.  889.) 

louvM,  I.  a  town  of  Macedonia,  i^aeed  by  Heiod<K 
taa  in  Botina,  and  situated  probably  at  tbe  mootb  of 
tiie  Lodias.  (iferod.,  7,  ISS.— Compare  Mtk,  t,  8. 
— Pb'n.,  4,  10.)  From  odm  antbon,  cited  1^  Ste. 
pbanus,  it  appears  that  the  name  waa  sometimes  writ> 
ton  Achne. — tl.  A  city-  of  Hieeaaly,  near  Pbyllua,  and 
in  tbe  diatrict  of  Phthiotis.  Tbe  goddeaa  Tbemia  waa 
eapecially  revered  bete.  (£Mra£.,  48S.~-Hom.,  Sinim. 
in  Apoa.,  94.) 

loHifSai.,  an  ancient  name  of  Sardii^  wbieh  it  »• 
ceived  ftom  its  likeness  to  a  human  foot.  'bmOoa, 
from  IxfOf,  v**tigium.  (Pokmh.,  10,  17. — PHn.,  8, 
7.—)Sa.  Itai.,  13,  881.)  It  waa  also  called  Sandalio- 
tis,  from  ita  resemblance  to  a  aandal  (trovd^^Mv).  Ri^ 
ter,  however,  indulges  in  some  very  learned  and  curi- 
ous qteculaiions  to  prove  that  the  name  Ichndsa  refers, 
not  to  the  shape  of  the  island,  but  to  the  ertabliahroaiit 
In  It,  at  an  early  period,  of  tbe  religion  of  tbe  Snn. 
And,  in  support  of  this  position,  be  avaOa  himself  very 
skilfiilly  of  ue  various  sccounta  of  tbe  prints  of  bumsn 
footst^  as  found  in  different  parta  of  the  ancienl 
wodd.    {VorJuJle,  p.  361,  seqq.) 

Ic>TKTora2ei,  a  name  given  tbe  Greek  geogra> 
pban  to  smnl  tiibaa  of  baibamna  in  difiemit  i»itt 
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M  iIm  UKMDt  world,  and  wliieh  iodkttM  »  people 
■*  Uviiia  on  fiah."  I.  A  people  of  Gedrotla,  on  the 
eowtn  the  Mue  Eiythraum.  (P/in.,  6,  t8. — Arrian, 

tS.—ld.,  Jnd.,  26.)— II.  A  people  in  the  northeast- 
em  part  of  Anbis  Felix,  along  the  coaat  of  the  Siooa 
Pemcua. — 111.  A  people  of  Iwcloditiea,  according  to 
Stratio,  aoofhwest  of  the  iaiand  Tapozoa ;  probably 
near  the  atraita  of  Dine,  or  Soh-d-Mandth.  Accoid- 
infr  to  tlie  Pflatin(|ar  Table,  tbejr  dwelt  between  Albna 
Ponaa  and  Berwuee. 

IcxTrr>rHio5scii  SiRCa,  a  bay  on  the  northeast- 
wn  coast  if  Arabia  Felix. 

IcoHltrH,  a  very  ancient  city  of  Aaia  Minor,  and 
during  the  Peraian  dominion  uie  eaatemmoat  city  of 
Ptuygia.  (X«n.,  Andh.,  1,  3.)  At  a  later  perido  it 
became  and  contina^  the  capital  of  Lycamiia.  It  was 
never  a  very  important  place  :  Stiabo  (M8)  ealla  it  a 
iroiUxctOf,  "amall  city."  Pliny,  it  ia  true,  givea  it 
the  ai^llstion  of  wba  ctleherrima,  but  thia  merely  re- 
fen  to  its  being  the  head  of  a  tetrarchy  of  fourteen 
citiea.  (P/tn.,  6,  37.)  Strabo  praisea  the  activitv  of 
the  inhabitanta  and  the  fniitfulneaa  of  the  aanounding 
country.  The  Greeka,  according  to, their  wonted  eoa- 
tom,  brongfat  their  own  mythology  to  bear  on  the  name 
of  iSaia  place,  without  at  all  caring  for  the  fact  that  the 
city  wae  called  Iconium  long  before  any  of  their  nation 
two  penetrated  into  inner  Aaia.  They  deduced  the 
appeHation  from  cIkSmov  ("a  small  image"),  and  then 
no  difficulty  presented  itself  as  to  the  mode  of  explain- 
ing it.  According  to  some,  Prometheus  and  Minerva 
were  ordered  by  Jupiter,  in  order  to  replenish  the  earth 
after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  to  make  human  forms 
of  day,  and  to  inspire  them  with  the  breath  of  life  by 
calling  in  the  aid  of  the  winds.  The  scene  of  this  was 
the  vicinity  of  Iconium,  whence  the  place  received  its 
name.  {Sttph.  Biiz.,  a.  e.  'Uivtm.)  This  etymolo- 
gy, however,  had  out  few  supporters  ;  another  and  a 
owra  popular  one  prevailed,  though  of  later  data  than 
the  former,  since  Strabo  and  his  contemporaries  kiiew 
BOthing  of  it.  According  to  this  last,  Pmeos  here 
raised  a  column  with  an  image  of  Medusa  upon  It,  snd 
hence  the  name  of  the  place.  {EuMtcih-f  Schol.  in 
Diengt.  Perieg.,  v.  896.)  When  Conetaniine  the 
Great  fonnd  atatues  of  Perseua  snd  Andromeda  at 
Iconium,  and  caused  them  to  be  tranaported  to  Con- 
atantinople,  this  diaeoveiy  only  served  to  confirm  the 
pieTiooB  trration  in  the  minds,  not  only  of  the  neigh- 
bouring commanltieSpbut  also  of  the  Byzantines  them- 
aelvea.  {Antiq.  Conttant.,  1. 3  et  6. — Battdurii,  Imp. 
Orient.,  vol  1,  p.  S4,  106.)  It  created  no  difficulty 
whatever  that  the  name  of  Iconium  commenced,  not 
with  the  diphthong  Et,  bat  Uie  single  L  Stephanas 
(t  c.)  asaerta,  that  the  name  oa^t  to  be  written  with 
uia  initial  diphthong,  and  it  is,  in  het,  so  written  by 
Euatathiaa  and  ib»  Bystntine  historians.  (EU&ytov 
—Ckrm.  AUxandrin.,  Cednmu.)  Eckhel  alao  cites 
medals  on  which  thia  orthography  is  given ;  but  other 
and' earlier  ones  have  the  true  form,  and  the  gramma- 
rian Choaroboeeua  obaerves,  that  the  first  syllable  of 
the  name  waa  pronooneed  short  by  Menander.  (Cod. 
Barocc.,  60,  f.  184.)— The  moat  interesting  circum- 
ataneea  conneetod  with  the  hiatory  of  Iconium,  are 
those  which  relato  to  St.  Paul's  preaching  there,  tO' 
warda  the  commencement  of  hia  apostolicd  mission  to 
the  Gentiles.  {Ael$,  18,  51,  *eqj.) — Under  the  By- 
lantine  wnperora  freqnent  mention  ia  made  of  this  city ; 
bnt  It  had  been  wroated  from  them,  first  by  the  Sara- 
cens, and  afterward  by  the  '^ks,  who  made  it  the 
Moftal  of  an  empire,  the  aovereigns  of  which  took  the 
thie  of  Sultans  of  Iconium.  They  were  constantly  en- 
gaged in  boatilities  with  the  Greek  emperors  and  the 
emsaders,  with  variona  snccesa ;  and  th^  must  be 
eonsidsred  as  having  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Otto- 
man power  in  Aaia  Minor,  which  commenced  ander 
Osman  Ogloo  and  his  desceDdsnta,  on  the  termination 
af  the  leonisn  dynas^,  towards  the  beginning  of  the 


fooTtemtb  esDtury.— litis  |daeo  Iks  beeo  inehided  m 
the  domsins  of  the  Grand  Seizor,  under  the  nama  «H 
JtottM,  ever  since  the  time  oi  Bajszet,  who  fiaaOy  ex- 
tirpated the  Ameers  of  Caramania.  It  is  tlw  nrideoce 
of  a  padta.  Col.  ]>akfl  gtvei  the  firilowiv  account 
of  its  present  state :  "  The  circumference  ofthe  wftlk 
of  Konia  is  between  two  and  three  milea,  beyond  whfidi 
are  saburtM  not  much  less  popnioas  than  the  town  it- 
self. Hm  walls,  strong  and  lofty,  and  flanked 
square  towers,  which  at  the  gates  are  bailt  close  to- 
gether, are  of  the  time  of  the  Seljukian  kiqgs,  who 
seem  to  have  taken  constdenble  pains  to  exfibil  tlie 
Greek  inscriptions,  and  the  remains  of  architecture  and 
sculpture  belonging  to  the  ancient  Iconium,  which  they 
made  nae  of  in  buiMing  the  walls.  The  town,  snburiis, 
and  gardens  aroand  are  plantifolly  snnptiod  with  vntar 
ftom  streams  wtaieh  flow  from  some  tulls  to  die  west- 
ward, and  which  to  the  northrsst  j  oin  a  Mce  vai^ii^ 
in  uze  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  In  the 
town  carpets  are  mannfactared,  and  they  tan  and  dye 
blue  and  yellow  leather.  Cotton,  wotd,  hides,  and  a 
few  of  the  other  raw  materials,  which  enrich  the  sa- 
perior  induatrr  and  skill  of  the  nuuniAchnn  of  £d* 
rope,  are  aent  to  Smyrna  by  the  caravanai''  (JoKnutl 
of  a  Tour  tn  Atia  Minor,  p.  48.)  CoL  Leake  tnT- 
elled  in  this  country  in  1800.  Mr.  Diowne,  who  pass- 
ed through  in  180S,  ssys,  that  ■*the  acsn^  popaUtior 
and  shspeless  mad-hovels  of  Konia,  the  abode  of  pov- 
erty and  wretchedness,  are  strong  etaitraated  with 
uriiat  still  remains  of  the  nactona  and  lofty  wall*  of 
the  Oredi  city."  (Walpoirt  Mmoirt,  dte.,  voL  3,  p. 
131.)  "The  modem  city,"  says  Cspt.  Kinneir,  "has 
an  imposing  appearance,  from  the  number  and  sine  of 
die  mosques,  colleges,  and  other  public  buildings ;  bnt 
these  stately  edifices  are  cramblin|f  into  ruins,  while 
the  honses  of  the  inhabitants  constat  of  a  mixtore  ol 
small  huts  built  of  sun-dried  brick,  and  vne^bed  hov- 
els thstdted  vrith  reeds."  The  same  traveller  else 
givea  ui  interesting  deeeripUon  of  the  antiqiiitios  of  the 
place.  He  makes  the  present  nunbnr  oi  inhalMtants 
about  80,000,  principally  Tnrks,  with  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  Chnstiane. 

Ida,  I.  a  chain  of  monntaina  in  IVoas,  or,  mon 
correctly  speaking,  a  mountainoas  region,  extending 
in  its  greateat  length  ftom  the  promontory  of  Lecttini 
to  Zelea,  and  In  breadth  from  lbs  HeUMpoBt  to  the 
neighboorhood  df  Adranyttlom ;  so  that  tt  oecnined 
by  tta  ridges  and  mn^cations  the  whole  of  the  tnc( 
anciently  eaUed  Fhiygia  Minor.  Among  a  number  of 
rid^s  or  langee  and  irregular  masies  of^ mountains  of 
which  it  is  composed,  there  are  three  ridges  that  axe 
superior  in  point  of  elevation  to  the  rest,  and  one  of 
diem  eminently  so.  From  tbrir  relative  portions  to 
each  oth«r,  they  may  be  compared  cdhetirriy,  in  point 
of  form,  to  the  Greek  DeltA  ;  the  head  or  northeutem 
angle  of  which  approachea  the  Hellespont,  near  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Inrdanas ;  and  the  two  lower  angles 
approach  the  promontory  of  Lectnm  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Adrsm^tium  on  Um  other,  lite  loftiest  of  these 
ridges  is  that  which  fbrms  the  right  or  eastern  side  of 
the  A ;  extending  southeastward  between  the  Hdles- 
pont  and  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyttiam,  and  tex^ 
minsting  in  the  lofty  summit  of  Ga^srus,  n^iich  over- 
tops,  in  every  diatant  view,  the  great  body  of  Ida,  like 
a  dome  over  the  body  of  a  temple.  The  second  ridg^ 
forming  the  left  of  the  A,  runs  psrsllel  to  the  coast  oi 
the  ^gcan  Sea,  from  north  to  south,  at  the  distance 
of  six  or  seven  miles.  Its  commencemeit  in  sottb 
is,  like  thst  of  Ida,  near  the  Hdlenont,  snd  it  extends 
far  on  towarda  the  promontory  of  Leetnni.  Ia  a  fsn- 
erel  view  fnm  the  west  it  appears  to  extend  to  the 

firomontoiy  itself ;  although,  m  reality,  it  is  separated 
rom  it  by  a  wide  ^bIW'  throngfa  wluch  flows  the 
Toiizla  or  Salt  River,  "nie  third  ridge,  forming  the 
basis  of  the  A,  extends  along  the  sondwrn  eoaat  m  the 
Leaaer  nnypa,  front  the  snmmft  of  Monnt  Oai|*nis 
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m  tiba  pcemottUny  of  Leetnin,  diniBtdune  in  ihitade 
u  it  laoceeda  towwda  the  Utter.    Mr.  Hawkins  aajs 
thmt  this  ridge  is  not  inferior  in  height  to  that  which 
face*  the  plain  of  Troy.   Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and 
Stiabo  evidently  design  by  Ida  the  ridge  towards 
Tn^  ;  or  at  leaat  they  exclude  Gawania.   The  for- 
nMTi  in  deacxifains  the  maich  of  Xsnea  nmthward 
Peigaiona,  Th^Ms,  and  Antandroa,  to  Iliiun, 
mmkem  the  Persian  monarch  leave  Ida  "  on  bia  left 
imad"  (7,  iS),  that  is,  to  the  west.    Now  the  summit 
•f  Ga^gama  being  little  short  of  an  English  mile  in  al- 
titade,  what  aho^d  have  induced  Xerxea  to  lead -his 
■m^  over  aach  a  ridge,  when  he  might  have  gone  a 
■cmg^bter  and  amoother  road  by  avoiding  it,  and  when, 
aftn  all,  he  must  oj  necesaity  have  croaaed  the  west- 
arc  ridge  also  in  order  to  airive  at  Ilium  1— Again, 
XeoophoD  eaya  (Aneb.,  7),  that  in  his  way  (soathwatd) 
bom  Uiam  tbroagh  Antandroa  to  Adnmyttinm,  he 
croawd  Monnt  Ida.    Of  coniae  it  mnst  have  been  the 
western  and  aouthem  ranges,  as  is  d^ne  at  present  by 
thoae  who  travel  from  the  Dardanelles  to  Adravtj/t  or 
Adnmjttiom.  Stiabo  unqnestumably  refeia  the  ideas 
of  Dtmetrioa  leqwcting  the  moootaina  of  Cotylus 
(L«^,  Gaij^anis)  and  its  viewa  to  the  IVojan  Ida;  nev- 
er nmmaing  that  the  lofiy  mountain  over  Antandroa 
and  C^igan  was  Cotyloa,  the  highest  point  of  Ida, 
whence  Demetrius  derives  the  fountains  of  Uia  Sca- 
mandei,  the  .£aepuB,  and  the  Gtanicus.    Strabo  con- 
cloded  that  all  these  rivers  sprang  fn»n  that  chain  of 
Ida  bocdBring  on  the  Trojan  plain  which  he  had  in 
new  &Dm  Im  aeaeoast;  and  which,  it  mwara,  waa 
the  oalj  Ida  known  to  him.   {Memt^a  Omervationt 
M  the  Topcgra^hy  of  Troy,  p.  17,  teqq.) — Ida  waa 
.-emaikable  for  ita  thick  fixrests  and  excellent  timber. 
Zta  name  is  thought  to  ne  derived  from  the  circum- 
atanee  of  ita  being  covered  with  woods,  lA^ai  Karrjfie- 
^,asH«radotuasi^ofapaitofMedia(1, 110).  It 
was  tb(j  source  of  many  slraams  (Horn.,  II.,  IS,  19), 
■nd  on  Ida  atao  Paris  adjudged  to  Venus  the  prize  of 
btaotr. — ^21-  The  highest  and  most  celebrated  mount- 
lin  of  Crate,  rising  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island. 
According  to  Stiabo,  it  was  600  stadia  in  circuit,  and 
itsobd  ita  base  ware  many  large  and  flourishing  cities. 
(AraA.,  47S.— Cobomm  Dumyt.  Perieg.,  v.  601.) 
The  ■onimit,  named  Panacra,  waa  eapeciaUy  sacred  to 
Jove.   (Ciffiw.,  Hymn,  vt,  Jot.,  60.)  Here  Jove  was 
fabled  to  hava  been  educated  by  the  Corybantes,  who 
on  that  account  were  called  Idvi.   The  modem  name 
of  the  moontain  is  PtUeriH.   (Oomer'a  Anc  Greece, 
vol.  3.p.  3S1.) 

Idaa,  the  aomame  of  Cybele,  because  she  was 
vonAun^  on  Mount  Ida.   (Ziucr.,  S,  €11.) 

Id.a  DiCTfu,  ptMta  of  Cybele,  who,  according 
10  Epbons  iaf.  Shod.  Sie.,  6,  64. — Fragm.,  ed. 
Mmrx,  p.  176),  were  so  called  from  Ida,  the  moontain 
of  Ptaym,  where  they  had  their  abode.  The  po«tB 
and  myuologiata  vary  much  in  their  accounts  of  this 
dass  of  individuals.  Some  make  them  to  have  been 
the  sons  of  JupitOT  utd  the  nymph  Ida ;  others  con- 
fimnd  tlwra  with,  the  Coretea  or  Coiybantea ;  while 
ethan,  again,  make  the  Cnntea  tbtit  oAjunng.  The 
same  diversity  of  opinion  exist*  as  to  their  ntmber. 
Some  make  them  to  have  been  only  five  (Paiv»t.,  6. 
7),  and  hence  they  suppose  them  to,  have  been  callea 
Mctyli,  from  the  uiali^  between  theii  number  and  that 
«f  the  fiageis  (docrvAot)  on  each  hand.  Others  make 
An  nmabn  much  laigMr.  Pheneydea,  one  of  the  eaily 
Greciao  Uatoriana.  apoke  of  SO  Idai  Dactyli  placed 
on  the  right,  and  of  wl  on  the  left,  all  children  of  Ida, 
aH  workers  in  iron,  and,  moreover,  expert  in  sorcery. 
(SdM.  ad  ApolL  RJt.,  1,  USB.—Pkerecvd.,  fragm., 
«d  Stitrx.,  p.  146.)  Hellanicua  pretended  that  the 
Dactyli  on  the  right  weie  occopiod  wiUt  breaking  the 
chum  fanned  by  those  on  the  left.  In  one  thiiu  all 
tba  ancient  anUmitiaa  a^iee,  namely,  that  the  Id»i 
Dneti^:  fint  twi|^  mankind  the  vt  of  woriting  iron 


and  cnpper.  {dm.  Aia.,  S^om.,  1,  p.  420.)  Ttoi 
Chronicle  of  Patos  placea  the  date  of  this  discuveiy 
under  the  raign  of  Pandion,  kiaa  of  Athens,  that  is  1« 
say,  1432  years  before  the  Christian  eta.  {Marm. 
Oxen.  Efoch.,  11.)  Strabo  informs  us,  that,  accord- 
ing  to  some  ancient  writers,  the  Curetea  and  the  Coir- 
bantea  were  the  <^hpring  <rf  the  Idai  Dactyli ;  ^lOO 
men,  the  first  inhabitants  of  Crete,  were  caDed  Inr  this 
latter  name ;  that  these  begat  nine  Curetea,  ana  that 
each  one  of  these  nine  begat  in  his  turn  ten  sons, 
named  Idtei  Dactyli  like  their  grandfathers.  {Strtiho, 
473,  teqq.)  Strabo  remarks  on  this  occanon,  wi^i 
great  good  sense,  that  early  antiquity  waa  accustomed 
to  throw  the  garb  of  &ble  aiound  many  notions  based 
in  reality  on  ue  nature  of  things.  An  ingenioua  an- 
tiquary of  modem  times,  struck  by  the  ttuih  of  thk 
remaik,  first  calls  our  attention  to  the  metrical  sense 
of  ddxTvAof  ifaiger),  and  then  adds,  with  every  ap* 
peatance  of  reason,  that  the  numbers  100,  9,  and  10 
applied  to  the  Dactyli  and  the  Curates,  belong  piob^ 
bly  to  some  arithmetical  or  physical  theory.  As  to 
the  name  Dactyli  itself,  whether  we  most  seek  ita  ety- 
molog;^  in  the  nnmbei  of  fingeia  on  each  band,  or  mm 
in  the  idea  of  measure,  and,  eonaequentty,  of  cadence, 
equally  derived  from  the  movement  of  the  fingers,  and 
identical,  besides,  with  the  idea  of  number,  still  it  is 
thought  that,  in  forging  iron  by  the  aid  of  their  hands 
and  fingers,  the  Dactyli  observed  at  first  a  species  of 
dactyUe  ihythm,  and  that  these  forgers  were  the  first 
that  applied  the  dance  to  this  same  riiythm ;  from  all 
which  ante  their  peculiar  name.  (Jonwd,  tvr  U  Sy»- 
time  Mitrique  det  aneiena  Egypiiena. — Deacrift.  i$ 
FEgypU,  Antiquitia,  Memoirea,  vol.  1,  p.  744,  aeqq.y 
loALiuH,  a  height  and  grove  of  Cyprus,  near  the 
promontory  of  Folium.  It  waa  the  favourite  abode 
of  Venus,  hence  called  Idalia,  and  here,  too,  Adonis 
vna  killed  ij  the  tooth  of  the  boar.  Vi»il  qteaks  of 
this  hill  or  mountain  under  the  name  of  Odium  (JE». 
I,  681],  and  shortly  after  makes  mention  of  the  grovo* 
of  Jdalia  (I,  693).  By  thia  last  is  meant  the  entire 
region  ('Idoiio  xy'pa.^Heyne,  ad  firg.,  I,  c).  Or 
another  occasion  (^n.,  10,  86),  he  speaks  of  a  city 
named  Idalium.  (Compare  TA«ocnf«f,  15,  101. 
Tc^yoc  re  xoJ  'UoMoir. — Stqfh.  B^g.,  a.  v.)  The  eiQ 
or  town  of  Idalium  is  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  an 
cient  geognphical  writers.  It  is  first  referred  to  by 
the  later  icbolissts.  {Serv.,  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  1,  681 
Schol.  ttd  Theocrit.,  16,  101.)  It  no  doubt  existed 
from  sn  early  period,  but  was  too  insignificant  to  ex- 
cite attention.  D'Anville  is  incUnea  to  make  the 
modern  Dalin  correspond  to  the  ancient  grove  and 
city.  Idalium  ia  said  to  signify  literally,  "  the  place 
of  the  goddeas,"  in  the  Pbonician  tonsoe.  {BocAertt 
Oiogr.  Saer.t  hli.  1,  e.  3,  p.  856. — Compare  GaU't 
Court  of  the  GeniUea,  as  cited  by  Clarke,  Travtla, 
vol.  4,  p.  36,  Land,  ed.,  1817) 

Idas,  a  aon  of  Aphareus,  famous  for  his  valour. 
He  was  among  the  Argonauts,  and  married  Maipes- 
sa,  the  daughter  of  Evenua,  king  of  .£tolia.  Mar 
peasa  vraa  carried  away  by  Apollo,  and  Idas  poraoed 
nhn,  and  oUiged  him  to  restore  her.  (Via.  Mar- 
peasa.)  According  to  Apollodoms,  Idas,  with  bit 
bfother  Lynceus,  sssocisted  with  Pollux  and  Caatoi 
to  carry  aome  flocks ;  but,  when  they  had  ob- 
tained a  sufficient  quantity  of  plunder,  they  refused 
to  divide  it  into  eqnal  share*.  This  provoked  the 
sons  of  Leda;  Lynceus  was  killed  Castw,  and 
Idas,  to  revenge  hU  biotber'a  death,  inunediately  slaw 
Castor,  and  in  his  tnra  perished  by  the  hand  of  Pel- 
lux.  According  to  Pausaniaa,  the  qusnel  betwem 
the  sons  of  Leda  and  those  of  Aphareus  arose  from  a 
different  cause.  Idas  snd  Lynceus,  as  they  say,  were 
going  to  celebrate  their  nnptials  with  Pboebe  and  Hilw- 
ra,  the  two  dangfaters  of  LeHcippai ;  but  Castor  and 
Pollux,  who  baa  been  invited  to  partake  the  commoc 
festivi^,  earned  off  the  bzides,  and  Jdu  and  Lyneeot 
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UI  u  UK  attempt  to  ncorcr  thaii  wivea.  (Avw., 
/«».,  14.  too.  ic—Otii,  FmH.,  6.  700.— Pmmm., 
4,  t ;  6,  16.— ApoUed.,  a,  11,  S.) 

IjnmvUvn,  >  plain  of  Gennany,  where  Gennaoicua 
defeated  Arminioa.  The  name  appean  lo  have  some 
affinity  to  the  German  word  toMse,  aignifying  *'  a  mead- 
ow." Hannert  aufmoses  the  field  of  battle  to  have 
been  on  tite  east  of  the  Weter,  lOiitfa  of  the  city  of 
JftKdni.  (Mmturt,  Am.  Geogr.,  vd.  8,  p.  85. — 
TaeU.t  Am.,  3, 16.) 

Idhom,  I.  aon  of  Apollo  and  Aeteria,  was  the  prof^et 
of  the  Argonauts.  He  was  killed  in  hunting  a  wild 
hoar  itt  Bilhycia,  and  receiyed  a  maguificent  fuDenl. 
He  had  predict^  the  time  and  maoDer  of  hie  death. 
{ApcUod.,  h  9.-11.  A  dyer  of  Colofdum,  btber  to 
Aitehne.   {Owid,  Met.,  6,  8.) 

loaniwra  (four  ^llablae),  I.  niceeedad  Us  iatber 
DoneaUon  oo  the  throne  of  Crate,  tad  accompanied 
the  Gre^  lo  the  Trojan  war  with  a  fleet  of  90  ships. 
Dating  this  celebrated  contest  be  rendered  himielf  con- 
Bpicuoua  by  his  valour.  At  his  retom  he  made  a  tow 
to  Nmtune,  in  a  dangerous  tempest,  that  if  be  escaped 
bom  the  foiy  of  the  seas  and  atorms,  he  would  offer 
to  the  god  whatever  liviDf  creatnra  first  ranented  it- 
self  lo  his  eye  on  the  Cretan  shore,  'rhis  was  no 
other  than  bia  own  son,  who  came  to  congratulate  hia 
father  upon  his  safe  retain.  IdMoeneua  performed  hia 
*  promise  to  the  god,  but  the  inhumanity  and  tasbness  of 
nis  sacrifice  rendered  bim  so  odious  in  the  eyes  of  hia 
subjects,  that  ho  left  Crete,  and  went  ^road  in  quest  of 
nsottlemeot.  Ho  came  to  Italy,  aod  fonndod  acityon 
the  coast  of  Calabria,  which  be  eaUedSaUentia.  (Vid. 
Sallentini.)  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  after  he  bad 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  new  kingdom  flonriih 
and  bie  subjects  bappy.  According  to  the  Greek 
aehi^iast  on  Lycophron  {*.  1218),  loomeneus,  during 
his  absence  m  tin  Trojan  war,  intrustod  the  manage- 
Boot  of  his  kfaigdom  to  Lencos,  lo  wbcna  he  |»o«isod 
his  dawhtor  Cliuthere  in  oMrriage  at  bla  relum.  Loo- 
cos  at  uat  ffOTcmed  with  moderation ;  but  he  was  per- 
niaded  by  I4au|lliuB,  king  of  Eubcaa,  to  put  to  deadi 
Meda,  the  wife  of  bis  master,  with  her  daughter  Cli- 
sithere,  and  to  seize  the  kingdom.  After  these  violent 
measures,  he  itrengthened  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Crete ;  and  Idomeneus,  at  his  return,  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  expel  the  usniper.  {Ovid,  Ma.,  13,  368.— 
Bygm.,  fat.,  OS.— Aim.,  R,  11,  &e.—Paium.,  6, 
S6.— Ftrf .,  JEn.,  8,  ISS.)—!!.  A  Greek  bistoriui  of 
Lsmpsacaa,  in  the  sge  of  Epicurus.  He  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  Samothraee. 

iDOTBii,  a  daughter  of  Prostna,  king  of  A^os. 
She  was  cnrod  of  inaanihr,  along  with  aa  sutera,  by 
Molampos.   (VH.  BraetidM.) 

Idvuda,  a  ranoo  of  moontaina  in  Spain,  conunen- 
cing  among  the  CaDtabri,  and  extending  nearly  in  a 
•oatbeaateni  diroeUon  through  Spain  until  it  termi- 
oatea  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  near  Saguntum, 
which  lay  at  its  foot.  Such,  at  leaai,  is  iu  extent,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo.  Ptolemy,  however,  gives  merely 
a  part  of  it,  from  C»sar  Augusts,  or  Saragosta,  to 
Suuntum.  (Strai.,  181.— Jumtcrl,  Otimr.,  vol.  1, 
p.  406.) 

louHMk,  a  JMntiy  of  Asia,  on  the  confines  of  Pal- 
estine and  Arabia,  or,  rather,  comprehending  parts  of 
ea^,  baring  Egypt  on  the  west,  and  Arabia  Petrna 
on  tlie  south  and  east.  Its  extent  varied  at  differ- 
ent lerwds  of  time.  Emu  or  Edom,  from  whom  it 
derived  its  noma,  and  his  deacendanta,  settled  along 
the  moontuna  of  S^,  on  the  east  and  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  whocce  they  spread  themselves  by  degreaa 
through  the  western  part  of  Arabia  Petrea,  and  quite 
to  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  time  of  Moses,  Joshus, 
sod  even  of  the  Jewish  kings,  thoy  were  hemmed  in 
by  the  Dead  Sea  on  one  side,  and  the  Sinns  ^lanitis 
on  the  other.  But  the  IdumBaof  the  New  Testament 
applies  only  lo  a  small  part  adjoining  Judva  on  the 


■Doik,  aad  iododing  ofM  a  poitioB  of  that  coony 
which  was  takeo  poisosaion  of  by  thoEdomitOiorId» 
naasa,  while  the  laod  lay  uooccopied  datug  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity.  The  capital  of  this  eoontiy  was  He- 
bron, which  bad  formerly  been  the  metropolis  of  tbs 
tribe  of  Judab.  These  IdumKaoB  were  so  reduced  by 
llw  Maceabeea,  that,  in  order  to  retain  tbeir  possoso 
ion^  thoy  eanaoiitad  to  embsaee  Jodaisin,  and  tkoii 
temt«y  became  incoiponitod  with  Jodva ;  altboog^ 
in  the  lima  o(  our  Saviour,  it  stiU  retained  iu  Uxmm 
name  of  IdomM.  Strabo  divides  it  into  Esstotn  and 
Southern  Idumaa,  with  reference  to  its  situation  froo 
Palestine.  Tbe  capital  of  the  fonner  was  Bona  ■« 
Bostrti,  and  of  the  latter,  Petta  or  JaclOMgL  Idumaa 
waa  famous  for  its  palm-trees.  (  Kirs-.,  Oeogr.,  8,  IS.) 
The  country  in  general  waa  hot,  dry,  nMrantatnoaa, 
and  ia  aomo  parte  barren.  It  is  now  inhabited  by 
eome  trfiwsof  wiM  Aiabo.  (PUn.,  6,  \Z.—Jm.,  Sat., 
8,  \W.-~8m.,Svh.,h,%.—MQTt.,  10.  60.— JoacMk, 
Aid.  Jud.,  a,  l^U.,  BtU.  Jvd.,  4,  SO.) 

loMT sua,  a  city  of  Syria,  not  hr  frc»n  Gaza.  The 
modem  village  of  Kaat-Jone*  mariis  the  ancient  silo. 
{Htroi.,  3,  6.~ItenneU,  Geogr.  Herod.,  vol  1,  p.  S4S, 
ed.  1630.) 

JaalcHO  (in  Greek  'lepixoiCj  gen.  •oAfOf),  a  city 
of  Judca,  in  the  tribe  of  Beajaoun,aboBt  seven  teagoea 
to  the  northeast  of  Jerusatom,  and  two  fiom  the  rivo' 
Jordan.  Jericho  was  the  first  city  of  Canaan  taken  by 
Joshua,  who  destroyed  it  A  new  city  was  afterward 
built  by  Hiel  of  Bethd.  bat  it  would  soom  that  befora 
the  tinw  of  Hiel  there  waa  anotfan  Joieho  boilt  Mat 
tbe  site  of  the  old.  The  Mtaatkm  of  lUs  city  ia  aaid 
(S  JTin^s,  S,  19)  to  have  been  very  pleasant,  bat 
'*  the  water  naa|^t  and  the  groond  barren ;"  irimi 
Elisba,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  inhabitants,  "bealod  tbr 
waler,"  and  rendered  it  wholesome  and  abundant.  It 
is  probable  that,  before  this  otiracle  of  Eliaha,  tht 
only  water  which  supplied  tbe  cily  and  adioininf  |dui 
was  both  scsnty  and  bad ;  so  that  the  inhaMtanta  wcm 
destitgio  of  this  essential  and  fertilixing  element,  and 
tbe  soil  was  consequently  parched  and  banco.  Tho 
place  which  is  by  nearly  all  authorities  cooaidered  to 
be  tbe  same  with  Jericho,  is  a  mean  and  niseiaUe  vil- 
lage called  Rieka  or  RHika,  situated  in  a  plam  aboirf 
three  leagues  wide,  surrounded  by  barren  movntaina, 
and  about  three  milea  from  the  Jordan.  Bat  tho  truo 
aito  of  aneioiit  Jwicbo  may  be  piOTod  to  faavo  boaa 
about  four  milea  higher  up  tho  valley,  on  dw  woat  of 
Rihha,  and  not  far  from  its  commencement  on  tkia 
side,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Here  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham found  a  large  square  area,  enclosed  by  Imig 
and  regular  mounds,  uniform  in  their  height,  breadth, 
and  angle  of  slope,  which  aoemod  to  laark  tbo  }daeo 
of  encioaing  walls,  bow  worn  into  mounde.  BMidoa 
wfaicli,  tbe  foundations  of  otba  vnlta  in  detached 
pieces,  pntioos  of  mined  buildings  of  an  indefinable 
nature,  abafta  of  columns,  dee.,  were  seen  scattered 
about  over  the  widely-extended  heaps  of  this  rained 
city,  which  seemed  to  cover  a  surface  of  square  milee. 
Thtne  remains,  nothiiw  of  which  kutd  is  to  bo  foond 
at  Rihha,  may  bo  eoDsidored  aa  auSeiant  to  detorwBi 
the  position  of  ancient  Jericho ;  beaidee  which,  to  m- 
move  all  doubt  upon  the  subject,  diey  sgree  exactly 
with  tbe  required  jdtstance  from  Jerosafem  on  one  udo, 
and  tbo  Jordan  on  tbe  otb«,  as  given  by  Josqtbas,  whe 
makes  it  150  furiongs  from  the  rormer,  and  60  from  tho 
latter.  Tbe  plain  of  Jencbo  extoids  easlwatd  to  lbs 
Jordan,  and  is  neariy  enclosed  on  all  sidee  by  bamo 
and  rugged  mountains.  Thia  ciicomatancc,  with  the 
lowness  of  its  level,  renders  it  extremely  hot ;  so 
mudt  so  as  to  enable  the  palm-tree  to  flourish,  which 
ia  not  tbe  ease  in  any  other  part  <^  Judm-  Joridn 
itself  was  indeed  always  celebrated  for  tbe  abondsBl 
growth  of  this  tree,  which  obtained  for  it  tbe  name  ol 
"tbe  city  of  palm-tt««8."  (Deui.,  34,  3.—-Ju^^ 
1,  16  i  3,  19.)   Joaepbua  si^a,  that  in  hia  time  tki 
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MqifcbounBg  co'jutTj  abounded  In  tUck  giofw  of 
Ihwe  IrsM,  together  with  the  tree  which  afioided  the 
bfttm  or  beleun  of  Gileftd.  At  present,  howeTer,  tbwe 
le  not  t  tRO  of  eny  kind,  vither  pehn  or  bslBam,  and 
KakK^  vaj  Terdura  or  buabea,  to  be  seen  sbout  the 
aile  of  this  deaeited  city.  But  the  deMlation  with 
whicb  i*s  nana  aze  auironnded  ia  nthar  to  be  ueribed, 
■eeorUqg  toMr.  BoekiDgham,  to  ^caaaation  of  Uie 
iiaaal  agrieuUnral  labours  on  the  aoi],  and  tbm  waot  of 
a  diatributioQ  of  water  orer  it  bj  the  ^aedoeta,  the 
fefluina  of  which  erioce  that  th^  were  conatnicted 
efaiedy  for  thai  pojpose,  than  to  any  change  in  the  cli- 
ntato  or  (he  eoil;  an  obaervatioa  which  may  be  ex- 
tmded  to  many  parta  of  the  Holy  Land.  (Aun^anC* 
3erqAtre  G*tetUer,  p.  SOS,  »e^q.} 

lBBHBi«ieoftheaaeieDtDameaof/r«ZMd.>  Py^ 
eaa,  who,  to  hi*  own  personal  scqoaintance  with  tlua 
qnatter  of  the  globe,  added  much  information  respect' 
tag  it,  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  eariy  inhabitant* 
ofuadee  in  Spain,  ia  the  firat  who  calla  Ireland  by  the 
name  oflema  (i^  'Ufmi).  From  Aristotle,  a  contempo- 
mr  of  his,  we  leain  that  what  are  now  En^od  and 
Iraland  were  then  denominated  Bperavutai  vijooi. 
{St  Miado,  c.  3.)  In  Caear'a  coouneDtariea  a  change 
of  a^lUtion  appears.  England  is  there  styled  Bri- 
runia,  and  Ireland,  Hihemia.  (B.  G.,  6,  13,  &c.) 
The  idea  Tery  natarally  suggesta  itself,  that  C«sar 
may  have  given  this  name  to  the  latter  island  of  bis 
own  aeconl,  for  the  porpose  of  denoting  the  seventy 
<tf  ita  clun^  and  thai  the  meaning  of  the  lenn  la 
nothing  more  than  Wmiar-land.  Soch  a  supposition, 
however,  slthoogh  it  may  wear  a  ptantible  appissraDee,^ 
■eema  to  have  no  fonndation  whatever  in  fact.  It  ia 
more  than  probable  that  Ceeaar  gives  the  name  as  he 
hcanl  it  from  others,  without  associating  with  it  any 
idea  of  cold.  He  merely  places,  the  island  to  the  west 
of  Britain.  It  was  Strabo  who  made  it  lie  far  to  the 
omtb,  and,  in  conseqaeitce  of  this  error,  first  gave  rise 
to  ibe  opinion,  if  any  such  were  ever  in  reality  enter- 
:aiBed,  that  the  climate  of  Ireland  was  cold  and  rig- 
Bat  a  question  here  presents  itself,  whether 
IcmeorHibenua  be  the  true  appellation  of  this  island. 
The  latter,  we  believe,  will,  on  examination,  appear  en- 
titled to  the  preference.  U  ia  more  than  ptobable  that 
Pytheas  received  the  nsme  lerne  from  the  mouths  of 
lu  DM^bonxing  nations,  contracted  izom  Hibernia. 
TUa  auMwaition  would  apnoaeh  to  ceitainft,  if  wo 
posscsaea  any  meana  of  substantiating  aa  a  fact,  that 
the  appellatimi  Hibemi,  which  is  siren  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island,  was  used  in  the  old  accounts  re- 
ipecting  it,  and  not  first  introduced  by  so  late  a  writer 
as  Avtenos.  A  Strang  sigume^t  may  be  deduced, 
howemi  fiont  «diat  appeaia  to  have  been  the  ancient 
pmiiuiei^on  of  die  word  Hibernia.  The  consonant 
i  may  have  been  softened  down  ao  as  to  resemble  on 
b  sound,  a  change  far  from  uncommoo ;  and  hence 
Hibatnis  would  b«  pronounced  as  if  written  lovep- 
via,  whence  lenie  may  very  easily  have  been  formed. 
(Ctneolt  remariu  under  toe  article  luvenu.)  The 
aiodero  name  Erin,  which  ia  somatimea  applied  to 
Iielandt  ia  an  evident  derivation  from  lema,  jf  not 
itself  the  ancient  Erae  root  of  that  term.  Ireland 
■TBS  known  at  a  venr  early  period  to  the  ancient  mar- 
tnen  of  soBibem  £urope.  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Holy  Island.  This  remarkable  title  leads  to  the  ens' 
pisien  U»l  tba  [wimitive  seat  of  the  Druidical  sys- 
tem of  wonlup  may  have  been  in  Irelsnd.  Cnsar, 
A  is  tna,  found  Dmids  in  Gaul,  but  be  states,  at  the 
saoia  lime^  that  dtey  were  always  sent  to  complete 
thav  ivUgioua  adueation  in  Britain ;  and  we  shall  pcr- 
eeite.  if  we  compaie  later  authoritiea,  that  the  sanc- 
loaiy  of  the  Draius  was  not  in  Britain  itself,  but  in  the 
^nd  of  Anglem,  between  which  and  the  adjacent 
coast  of  Ireland  tbe  distance  across  is  only  85  miles. 
Had  the  Romans  extended  theit  inquiries  on  this  sub- 
pet  tr  Inland  ^aal^  w«  should  evident^  have  received 
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what  has  jaat  been  advanced.  As  renrds  tbe  eiriy 
population  of  this  island,  it  may,  we  believe,  be  safely 
assumed  as  a  fact,  that  the  northern  half  of  the  conn* 
try  vns  peopled  by  the  Scoti ;  not  only  becanee  in 
tat^r  years  we  find  Scoti  m  Uits  quarter  as  well  as  oi 
tbe  lus  of  Man,  but  becaoee  even  at  tbe  present  day 
tbe  Erse  language  ia  not  complatdy  obliterated  in 
aome  of  tbe  northern  provinces.  The  southern  half  ol 
the  ialand  seems  to  have  had  a  Celtif  populatim.  It 
is  a  very  curious  fact,  however,  that  the  names  ol 
many  places  in  ancient  Ireland,  as  given  by  Ptolemy, 
bear  no  resemblance  whatever  either  to  Scottish  or 
Celtic  appellations.  This  has  given  rise  to  various 
theories,  and,  m  particular,  to  one  which  favoura  tbo' 
idea,  of  migzatiens  ftdm  tbe  Spaniab  peninsula.  Taci- 
tus eMuiders  the  Silures  in  Britain  as  of  Spsnish  ori- 
gin ;  but  this  supposition  is  merely  grounded  on  sn 
accidental  reaemblance  in  some  national  customs.  In- 
qoiries  have  been  made  in  modern  days  into  the  Basqae 
IsDguage,  which  is  supposed  to  contain  traces  of  the 
ancient  Iberian,  but  no  attalo^  baa  been  discovered 
between  it  and  the  modem  Inah.  The  Rnnan  anns 
never  reaetied  Ireland,  although  merehanu  of  that  na* 
tion  often  visited  ita  coasts.  From  tbe  aceounta  of 
die  latter,  Ptolemy  obtained  materials  for  his  map  of 
this  island.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  geogra- 
pher does  not  name  a  single  place  in  northem  Scotland, 
whereas,  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  sister  island,  be 
mention*  aa  many  aa  10  cities,  one  of  them  of  cotwid> 
erable  aize,  and  uiree  others  of  the  number  situate  on 
the  coast.  Is  not  this  a  proof  that  Ireland,  at  this 
early  period,  bad  attained  a  considerable  degree  ot 
civilization  1  A  barbarons  people  never  found  cities 
on  tbe  coast.  In  addition  to  wlut  has  thua  far  been  re 
marked,  it  may  be  stated  that  Herodotus  was  equally 
ignorant  of  Ireland  and  Britain.  Eratosthenes  gives  a 
general  and  rude  outline  of  the  latter,  but  knew  noihiM 
of  tbe  former.  Strabo  had  some  knowledge,  tboo^ 
very  imperfect,  of  both.  Pliny's  information,  with  r^ 
gaid  to  both  BriUin  and  Ireland,  greatly  eurpasseo 
that  of  his  predecessors.  Diodoma  Stculus  cells  the 
latter  Iris  or  Irin,  and  copies  a  foolish  stoiy  of  the  nsr 
lives  being  cannibala.  (ilfnuur^  Otogr.,  vol.  2,  pt. 
3,  p.  33,  Mtfq,) 

JitosALBii,  the  capital  of  Judn.  ( Vid.  HieroaoU 
yma.) 

IoiloIlib,  a  town  of  MaoreUnia  CKsariensis,  west 
of  tbe  month  of  the  river  Ampsagaa,  and  north  of  Cirta. 
It  is  now  Gigeri  oiJigcl.  {Pbny,  5,  Z.—Amm,  Mvr- 
cea.,  39,  6.) 

IoilIom,  DOW  OigUo,  ao  ishmd  of  Italy,  near  tbe 
eoart  of  Etniria,  off  tbe  promontoiy  of  Aigontariua. 
Xbo  thick  woods  of  tins  island  served  aa  a  phwe  of 
refuge  for  s  great  number  of  Romans,  who  fled  from 
Ihe  sack  of  Rome  by  AUila.  {Mda,  9,  7.— Xmilnit, 
It.  335.) 

loNATlua,  a  martyr  who  suffered  at  Rome  during 
the  third  persosutioo  of  the  Christians.  He  was  a 
Syrian  by  birth,  and  an  immediate  diacipic  of  St  John 
the  Evangelist,  who,  in  the  67tb  year  of  the  Chriatiao 
era,  committed  the  church  at  Aniioch  to  his  pastml 
superintendence,  as  successor  to  Euodins.  Over  this 
biabopric  he  presided  for  upward  of  40  years,  when  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  after  his  triumph  over  tbe  Dacians,  cl- 
tering  the  city,  eutcised  many  severities  tqwaids  thcM 
who  professed  tbe  Chrisdan  bilh,  and  summoned  Hba 
prelate  himaelf  before  him,  on  which  occasion  Ignatina 
conducted  himself  with  anch  boldness  in  tbe  iropoial 
presence,  thst  be  waa  forthwirb  aent  to  Rome,  and  or 
dered  to  be  exposed  in  the  amphithestre  to  the  fury  d 
wild  bessU.  This  dreadful  death  he  underwent  witb 
great  fortitude,  having  availed  himedf  of  the  interval  be- 
tween his  sentence  and  its  execntioD  to  strengthen,  In 
bis  exbwUtions,  the  faith  of  the  Ronuikconvetta.  Af 
terlusdeceMa,whtchto(dcpUceA.O.  I07,or, accord 
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big  to  aomtt  Weoonts,  A.D.  1 16,  hit  remuns  were  carried 
to  Antioch  for  interment. — If,  «•  some  luppoae,  Ignatt- 
u>  waa  not  cme  of  the  Uttle  children  whom  Jeaua  took  up 
in  bia  armi  and  blessed,  it  is  certain  that  be  conversed 
fanuliarly  with  the  apoatles,  and  waa  perfectly  acqnaint- 
td  with  their  docuiue.  Of  his  works  there  remain 
seven  eptsttea,  edited  in  1646  bf  Archbishop  Usher, 
•vpnUisned  by  Cotalerias  id  187%,  in  hii  coUection  of 
bs  writings  of  Uie  apostolical  ftlbm;  and  again  f  fint- 
ad  in  1697  at  Amslerdam,  with  notes,  and  the  cotn- 
uieDtaries  of  Usher  and  Pearson.  An  Enslisb  transla- 
tion of  tbem,  from  the  pen  of  Aicbl  ishop  Wake,  is  to 
bo  Cmmd  among  the  wimu  of  that  pnlale.  iWe  are 
some  other  letters  of  minor  imjMtrtaneo,  wtuch,  though 
the  qaeatton  of  their  authenticity  his  met  witii  sup- 
porters, are  generally  conaidered  to  have  been  attribu- 
ted to  him  on  inaamcieDt  authority. — II.  A  patriarch 
of  Constantint^lo,  about  tlie  middle  of  the  nmtb  cen- 
tury. He  was  eon  to  the  Emperor  Michael  Curopala- 
ta,  and  on  the  deposition  of  bis  faUur  asstnaed  the 
ecclesiastical  habit.  The  nncompromiaing  finnneee 
which  he  displayed  after  his  elerstion  to  £e  p•tria^ 
ehal  cbttn  in  847,  in  sabjecting  Bardas,  a  eonrt-favour- 
He,  to  the  censures  of  the  church,  on  account  of  an  in- 
cestuous connexion,  caused  him  to  undeivo  a  tempo- 
fary  deprivation  of  office.  Under  Basil,  however,  be 
was  restored  to  his  former  dignity,  and  presided  in  his 
capacity  of  patriarch  at  the  eighth  general  council. 
His  death  took  pUce  about  the  year  878.  (Gorlon't 
IKogr.  Diet.,  vol.  1,  p.  16S.) 

IsovIdk,  a  city  of  Umbria,  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  to 
the  south  of  Tifemum,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  main 
•ibain  of  the  Apennines.  It  is  now  EugiMio,  or,  as 
it  ia  more  commonly  called,  Ouhbio.  Iguvium  was  a 
monicipal  town ;  and,  as  it  would  seem  from  the  im- 
porunce  attached  to  its  jwssession  by  Cassar  when  he 
invaded  Italy,  a  place  or  aome  consequence.  (Ccu., 
BeU.  Oh.,  I,  S.— Compare  Cie.  ad  Att.,  7, 13.~Ptin., 
8, 14.)  This  city  baa  acquired  great  celebrity  in  mod- 
Bin  tfmea,  fmn  the  discovery  of  some  interesting 
monuments  in  its  vicinity,  in  the  yesr  1440.  These 
consist  of  several  Inwize  tablets  covered  with  inscrip- 
tiona,  some  of  which  are  in  Umbrtan,  others  in  Latm 
ebttietcrs.  They  have  been  made  the  aabjaet  of 
many  a  learned  diiaertatioo  by  modem  literati.  The 
most  recent  work  on  the  anhjset  ia  by  Gtotcfend,  en- 
titled RudimeiUa  Idnfua  Un^riat,  4lo,  JZnnop., 
1835-89. 

Ilsa  or  Ilva,  an  island  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  off  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  uid  about  ten  miles  from  the  prom- 
ontory of  Popnloninm.  It  was  early  celebrated  for  its 
rich  iron  mines ;  but  by  whom  they  were  first  discov- 
ered and  worited  ia  uncertain,  as  Uiey  are  said  to  ex- 
hibit the  marks  of  labours  carried  on  for  an  incalcolablt 
tfane.  (Pint,  Otaen.  Mineral.  tuUa  miniera  diferro 
M  Rio,  Ac,  1777,  8vo. — Letlre  tur  Vkiatoire  naturelle 
de  f»U  i'Elbe,  par  KoatUn,  Yieiau,  1780,  8vo.>  It 
even  eeeae  to  have  been  a  popular  belief  among  the 
ancients,  that  the  metallic  aubetance  waa  constantly 
ranewed.  (Arittot.,  At  Mir.,  p.  1 ISS.— jSfrai.,  SSS. 
-PKtL,  34, 14.)  It  is  probable  that  the  Pboeoielans 
were  this  first  to  make  known  the  mineral  riches  of 
liis  idand,  and  that  it  was  from  them  the  Tyrriieni 
feamed  to  estimate  its  valae,  which  may  have  held 
•□t  to  Ibem  no  small  indacement  for  settling  on  a  coast 
•therwise  deficient  in  natural  advantages.  It  is  to 
■he  lauer  people  that  we  might  to  trace  the  Dame  of 
£tfaalia,  ziven  to  Ulis  island  oy  the  Greeks,  and  which 
■ke  latter  derived  from  <JSu  {to  hum),  in  allnsion  to  the 
Dombw  of  forges  on  the  island.  According  to  Polybi- 
U  (ftp.  8t€fh.  ^'-)>  Mm%  appellation  was  given 
to  Lemnos,  a  Tyrrhenian  settlement  in  early  times. 
Iln  ia  now  Elha.  {CrasMa't  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p. 
SIO.) 

IlbbkaSkh*!  Spanish  tribe,  east  of  the  Edetani, 
•a  both  sides  of  the  Ibsnu,  near  its  month.  Deiton 
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(DOW  TVfOM)  indTarraeo  (now  Tarragona)  waie  tmt 
of  their  towna.    {Vlurt,  Gtogr.,  vol.  2,  p  418.) 

Ileida,  the  capital  city  of  the  Hergete*  in  Spain, 
aituate  on  the  Sictms  or  Segre,  a  tributary  of  the  Ibe 
ms.  (Slrabo,  161.)  The  situatioD  of  this  place,  wai 
Uie  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  expoaed  it  inccstaatly  to 
the  horrors  of  war,  from  the  timo  that  tbe  Romaoa  be- 
gan to  penerate  into  Spain.  It  waa  eelebnted  for  Ihe 
resietance  it  made  against  CBMr,  under  the  lientenanls 
<tf  Pompey,  Afranius  and  Fetieius,  who  were,  how- 
ever, finally  defeated.  (C«t.,  B.  Ca.,  1,  61. — J%r., 
4,  i%.—Appian,  B.  Civ.,  3,  43.)  In  the  reign  d 
GallienuB  it  was  almost  entirdy  deatroyed  by  the  bai- 
bariana,'  who,  raigrating  from  Gennuy,  ravaged  tk 
weatem  parts  of  the  empire.  It  ia  now  LeiUn  ia 
Catalonia.  (Aium.,  Eput. ad PaiiUm.,»t,  69.-  U., 
Profess.,  23,  A.—Okert,  Geegr.,  nl.  S,  p.  461:) 

iLnoETBS.    Vid.  Ilerda. 

IlIi,  otherwise  oalled  Rhea  Silvia,  danghter  of  Nu 
mitor,  king  of  Alba,  was  appointed  ono  of  the  vestal 
vii^ns  by  Amulius,  after  the  latter  bad  wiested  from 
his  brother  Numitor  the  kingdom  cd"  Alba.  Amnltas 
made  hia  a  vestal  to  prerait  her  having  any  off- 
apiing,  the  veatals  being  bonnd  to  perpeUial  chuii^. 
Mars,  however,  according  to  the  old  l^nd,  overpow- 
ered  the  timid  maiden  m  tho  sacred  grove,  wlutbei 
she  had  gone  to  draw  water  from  a  spring  for  the  eer- 
vice  of  the  temple.  She  became  the  mother  of  Rom- 
ultie  and  Remus,  and,  according  to  one  acconot,  wat 
bniied  alive  on  the  banks  of  the  Tflwr.  Kmins,  how- 
ever, as  cited  by  Porphyrion  (ad  Hor.,  Od.,  I,  S,  17), 
makes  her  to  have  been  cast  into  the  Tiber,  previooa  to 
which  she  had  become  the  bride  of  the  Anio.  Horace, 
on  the  contrer>,  speaks  of  her  as  having  mairicd  the 
god  of  the  Tiber.  Servias  [ad  JEn.,  1,  274)  allodes 
to  Uiia  version  of  the  fable  as  adopted  in  Hmscb  and 
othera.  Acron  also,  m  bia  aelxdia  on  the  puaasa  in 
Horace  just  cited,  speaka  of  Ilia  as  having  auiiicd  the 
god  of  the  Tiber.  According  to  the  account  which 
he  gives,  Hia  was  buried  on  the  bank  of  the  Anio.  and 
the  river,  having  overflowed  its  borders,  canied  hei 
remsins  down  to  the  Tiber ;  hence  she  was  said  to 
have  espoused  the  deity  of  the  bat-mrationed  atreaaa. 

IiJtM,  a  celebrated  poam  compoaed  1^  Homer,  njMRi 
the  Troian  war,  which  delineatea  the  wrath  of  AduUM, 
and  all  the  ealamitiea  which  befell  the  Gredts,  from  tbe 
refusal  oC  that  hero  to  appear  in  the  field  of  battle. 
It  finishes  witb  the  funeral  rites  of  Hector,  whom  AchU 
les  had  sacrificed  to  the  shade  of  his  friend  Patrocfau, 
and  is  divided  into  twenty-four  books. — Modem  ciH* 
ics  differ  very  much  in  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
proper  termination  of  the  Iliad.  Wolf  and  Heyn^ 
with  others,  think  that  there  is  an  ezceea  of  two  booka^ 
and  that  Ibe  death  oT  Hector  is  the  brue  end  of  tbo 
poem.  Ute  !K3d  and  S4lh  books,  therefore,  tbey  con- 
sider ss  Uie  woric  of  another  author.  Granville  Penn, 
however, has  undertaken  to  show  (ProiMrjr  Argument 
eftheHiad,  Land.,  1621),  that  the  poem  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  whole,  and  that  ito  primanr  and  govming  ar^ 
ment  ia  the  aura  and  irreatatibw  power  of  the  divine 
will  over  the  most  teatdute  and  determined  will  of 
man,  exemplified  in  the  death  and  burial  of  Hector,  by 
the  instnimentality  of  Achilles,  as  the  immediaie  pn- 
liminaiy  to  Uie  destruction  of  Trt^. — The  folkming 
observations  on  the  unity  at>d  general  character  of  the 
Iliad,  taken  from  an  able  critiqua  in  the  Qgattaly  Re- 
view (No.  87,  p.  147f  »en-)t  may  be  read  with  advan- 
tage by  the  atudnit  "Xtoea  the  Iliad  appear  to  have 
been  eeat,  whole  and  perfect,  in  ono  mould,  by  At 
vtvi^ng  energy  of  iU  original  creator,  or  does  it  bew 
]  undeniahle  marks  of  iU  bemg  an  asaraiblage  of  oncon- 
nected  parts,  blended  togetlwr,  or  fnasd  into  one  mua 
by  a  different  and  more  recent  eompilerl — ^We  cannot 
but  think  the  universal  admiration  of  ita  ani^bf  tba 
better,  the  poetic  age  of  Greece,  almost  eonclnahm  la» 
timooy  to  ita  ori^w  mufbrm  euapoaitioa    It  MB 
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■M  tin  tin  «g«  vf  dM  gitmiDBxitiu  that  iu  piimitira  in- 
l^rritj  ms  called  in  qneation ;  nor  is  it  injastice  to 
wert,  that  tlia  minate  a&d  analytical  spirit  or  a  gram- 
auriaD  is  not  the  best  qualification,  Tor  the  pofonnd 
feeting,  the  comprehensive  conception  of  sn  karmoni- 
OD*  whole.  The  most  exquisite  anatomist  may  be  no 
mdn  of  the  ejmmetrj  of  the  human  Trame,  and  we 
would  take  the  opinion  of  Chsntrey  or  Westmacott 
OD  the  proportions  and  general  beauty  of  a  form  rather 
than  that  of  Mr.  Brodie  or  Sir  Astley  Cooper. — There 
ia  some  truth,  though  some  malicious  exaggeration,  in 
the  lines  of  Pope : 

*  The  eritie  eye,  that  microtcope  of  wit. 
Sea  haira  and  pores,  eiamijus  bit  iy  bit: 
Ham  p&rtt  t^*U  to  fortt,  or  they  to  whole ; 
Tha  Mt^t  kan^ony,  the  beaming  aovl; 
An  ilungt  inUcA  Kutter,  Buraum,  Wa«»,  ihaU  ««, 
When  won't  vAole  frteme  it  abvioua  to  aJUa.^ 

—We  nrould  not  comprehend,  nnder  this  sweeping 
demmetation,  nun  of  genius  as  well  u  critical  aaea- 
city,  such  m  Hejrne  and  Wolf,  atill  leaa  thoae  of  ttte 
hi^iest  poetic  feeling,  who,  both  in  this  and  other 
eouDlriea,  are  converts  to  their  system.  Yet  there  is 
a  sort  of  contagion  in  literary  as  well  as  religious  scep- 
^ism  ;  we  like,  in  scholarship,  to  be  on  the  stronger 
nde,  and  'the  rery  names  of  Bentley,  'Wolf,  and  Heyne 
woidd  ewetp  •  host  of  followers  into  their  train.  In 
the  lothors  of  a  paradox,  criticism,  like  jealousy,  fur- 
dishes  the  food  v^ich  it  grows  on ;  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing, when  once  possessed  with  a  favourite  opinion, 
bow  it  dnws  '  from  trifles  confirmation  strong,'  and 
overiooks  the  most  glaring  objections ;  n^ile,  if  the 
new  doctrine  once  forces  its  way  into  general  notice, 
tfdent  proselytes  crowd  in  from  all  qnarters,  until  that 
which  was  at  first  a  timid  and  doubtful  bere^,  be- 
nmee  •  standard  article  of  the  scholar's  creed,  from 
which  it  require*  courage  to  Assent.  Soch  to  us  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  fate  of  the  hypotheses  before  us. 
—For,  in  the  first  place,  it  seems  that  many  of  the  ob- 
Jectiona  to  the  original  anily  of  the  poem  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  Piststratid  compilation.  It  is,  for 
instance,  qoite  as  hkely,  that  in  the  heat  of  compoai- 
tioa  ^  hard  dioald  have  forgotten  somethins;  that, 
for  ezunple,  owing  to  At*  obliviousnees,  the  T^^"^- 
enes,  whom  he  had  slain  outright  in  the  fifth  book, 
d»uld  revive,  nllantly  fighting,  in  die  thirteenth ; 
tad  thus,  in  a  oifierent  way  from  the  warrior  of  the 
rtiHiB  poet: 

'.^■darf  eemhaUendo,  ei  etter  morto' 

Hh  slow  and  caution  compiler  is  even  less  likely  to 
have  made  such  an  orenigbt  than  the  rapid  and  inven- 
tira  poet ;  and,  In-tbe-wn,  Sancho  ranza'e  wife's 
name  ts  changed,  through  Cervantes'  forgetfulness  of 
aoch  trifles,  in  the  second  part  of  Don  Quixote  ;  but 
DO  SQch  Uifru  can  be  alleged  against  the  sportous 
oqntinnaloc  of  the  romance,  Avwlenada.  Noc,  sec- 
osdly,  win  any  critical  reader  of  Homer  wetntd  that 
we  possess  the  Homeric  poems  entire  and  uninterpo- 
lated.  That  they  were,  at  one  period  of  their  bistmy, 
recited  in  broken  fragments ;  that  the  wandering  riup- 
Bodiats  would  not  scruple  to  insert  occsaionally  verses 
of  their  own  ;  that  certain  long  and  irrelevant  passages 
of  coaner  texture  may  have  thus  been  inteiwoven  into 
the  ridi  tisane  of  the  work — si)  these  points  will  resd- 
Ar  be  conceded :  but  while  these  admiaatona  explain 
annat  nary  discrenance  of  composition  and  anomaly 
of  langoage  and  versification,  they  leave  the  main  que*- 
tioo,  the  unity  of  the  original  design,  entirely  on- 
touched. — We  will  hazard  one  more  observation  be- 
fore we  veotare  to  throw  down  our  glove  in  defence 
of  the  sospectad  unity  of  tba  Iltad.  If,  on  Heyne's 
toppesiUan  (for  the  otrieetion  does  sot  strictly  ^^y 
to  that  of  Wolf),  the  Iliad  was  conqitled  from  seal- 
land  fegmlbtt  of  aBdant  poetrr  in  Iba  iga  of  the 


Pisistratids,  it  is  aurely  unaccountable  t^t,  ccLsiaei 
ing  the  whole  of  the  Trojan  vrar  must  hare  been  a  f»i 
Tourite  subject  with  these  wandering  bards,  all  th( 
more  valuable  part  of  this  poetry  should  easily  com- 
bine into  a  plan,  embracing  only  so  short  a  period  of 
these  ten  yesra  of  splendia  Grecian  mteitmse.  Had 
not  one  of  these  nnmeroua  Homers  touched  with  Ho- 
meric life  and  truth  any  of  the  other  great  poetical 
events  which  preceded,  or  the  still  more  striking  inci- 
dents which  followed  the  wrath  of  Achillea  and  the 
death  of  Hector — the  destruction  of  the  ci^,  for  in- 
stance— the  midnight  devastation  of  ancient  Binml 
We  are  far  from  asserting  that  many  passages  of  the 
Iliad— aa  the  adventmes  of  Dionied,  uw  ni«it  enter- 
prise of  Dhnned  and  Ulysses,  with  the  death  of  Rhe 
8US — necessarily  belong  to  that  period  of  the  war ;  il 
is  postibU  that  they  may  have  been  inlaid  into  the 
work  by  a  later  and  a  foreign  hand  ;  but  it  is  some- 
what incredible  that  the  compilers  should  have  been 
able  to  condense  the  whole  of  the  nobler  Homeric 
poetry  into  the  plan  of  the  lUad  and  Odyasey ;  and  if 
they  rejected  any  passages  of  equal  merit,  what  be- 
came of  them  1  Did  they  form  the  poeou  of  Aietinaa, 
Staaious,  and  Leschesl  were  they  left  to  be  moulded 
up  in  the  Cyclic  poems  T  But  how  immeasurably  in- 
ferior, by  the  general  consent  of  Greece,  was  all  the 
rest  of  their  epic  poetry  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey !  It 
is  ))robabIe  that  the  better  passages  in  the  poem  of  ' 
Qumtns  Calaber  are  bonowed,  or  but  slightly  mod- 
ified, from  the  Cyclic  voetB ;  but  how  rarely  do  we 
recognise  the  clear,  the  ftee,  the  Homeric  life  and  en- 
e^  of  the  two  great  poems !  But  we  must  go  fsr 
ther.  To  us,  we  ooldly  confess,  the  &ble  of  the  Iliad 
is,  if  not  its  greatest,  among  ita  greatest  perfections ; 
the  more  we  study  it,  like  a  vaat  and  vanoos  yet  atU) 
uniform  building,  the  more  it  assamee  a  distinct  rela- 
tion of  parts,  a  more  admirable  consonance  in  iu  gen* 
enl  effect:  it  ia  not  the  simple  unity  of  the  nm^t 
figure,  as  in  the  Odyssey,  but  it  is  the  more  daring 
complexity  of  the  historical  design,  the  poping  of  s 
multitude  of  figures,  subordinate  to  the  pnncipEil,  whicV 
ameara  the  more  loAy  from  the  comparative  beig^ 
of  those  around  him.  The  greatness  of  Achillea  in 
the  Iliad  ia  not  that  of  TeoerSe,  rising  alone  from  thi> 
level  surface  of  the  ocean,  but  rather  that  of  Atlas,  thf 
loftiest  peak  of  a  gradually  ascending  chain ;  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  giants,  yet  still  coUo  euperemitat  omnet. 
Much  of  the  difficulty  has  arisen  from  seeking  in  the 
Hiad  a  kind  of  technical  unity,  foreign  to  the  charac- 
ter and  at  variance  with  the  object  (rf  the  primitive 
epopee :  it  la  a  oni^,  aa  a  French  critic,  u  Motta, 
long  ago  remarked,  of  interest.  Mr.  Coleridge  has 
sensibly  obserred,  '  it  may  well,  indeed,  be  doubted 
whether  the  alleged  difficult  ia  not  enUrely  the  crit- 
ic's own  creation ;  whether  the  presumption  of  the 
necessity  for  a  pre-arranged  plan,  ekactly  commensu- 
rate with  the  extent  of  the  poem,  is  not  founded  on  a 
miseoDceptiiHi  of  the  history  and  character  of  early 
heroic  poetry.'  The  question  is  not,  whether  the 
whole  fable  is  strictly  comprised  within  tlie  brief  prop- 
osition of  the  subject,  in  the  simple  exordium,  but 
whether  the  bearer's  mind  is  carried  on  with  constant 
and  unfailing  excitement ;  whether,  if  the  bard  bad 
stopped  short  of  the  termination  of  hie  poem,  he  would 
not  have  left  a  feeling  of  dissatisfarlion  on  the  mind; 
at  least,  whether  every  event,  even  to  tiie  lamentations 
over  Uie  body  of  Hector,  doea  not  flow  ao  naturally 
from  the  main  deugn,  and  seem  so  cmnpletely  to  cany 
us  on  in  an  unbroken  state  of  suspense  and  inteosa 
curiosity,  that  even  to  die  last  verse  we  are  almoat  !»• 
dined  to  regret  that  the  strain  breaks  off  too  soon 

"  7^  angtl  ended,  and  in  Adam's  ear 
So  ekanang  left  hia  aotee,  titat  he  a  whU 

It  H  much  to  be  daairad,  thai,  as  dw  x**f>''^'*'"Si  ^ 
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Ihriian  of  tiw  lUtd,  fasro  zealously  soo^t  oot  erery 
appKieot  discrepaace  and  cootndietioa  in  the  sevenl 
pacts  of  the  poem,  wona  diligent  student,  on  the  other 
ride,  wonU  eumine  into  sirtbe  fine  ud  deliente  il- 
lusions between  the  most  remote  parts — the  prqtara* 
tlons  in  one  book  (or  events  whica  sre  developed  in 
soother — the  slight  prophetic  tntieipations  of  what  is 
to  come,  and  the  eqnslly  evanescent  references  to  the 
past — those  insnificial  and  undesignod  touches  which 
indispuubly  indleato  tint  the  same  mind  baa  been 
pwpetualty  at  work  in  a  subtler  manner  than  is  eon- 
ceinhle  in  a  more  recent  compiler.  This  has  been 
done  in  a  few  tRstsnces  by  M.  Lange,  in  his  fervent 
vindicstion  of  the  unity  of  the  Iliad,  addressed  to  the 
colebrated  Goeihe ;  in  more  by  Mr.  Knight,  who  has 
q)plied  himself  to  obviating  toe  objections  of  Heyoe, 
iKit  still  not  ao  fully  or  so  perfectly  as,  we  are  per- 
svaded,  might  be  oooe.  It  ia  obviously  impossible 
An  OS,  in  our  limited  space,  to  attempt  an  investiga- 
tioa  at  once  ao  minute  and  so  extensive,  nor  can  we 
find  room  for  more  than  a  brief  and  rapid  outline  of 
that  unity  of  interest  which  appears  to  us  to  combine 
the  several  books  of  the  Iliad,  if  not  into  one  precon- 
ceived and  predistributed  whole,  yet  into  one  con- 
tinuous aiory ;  in  which,  however  the  main  object  be 
at  tioiM  soqiended,  and  apparently  almost  kiet  sight 
of,  It  rises  again  before  us,  and  asserts  its  predominant 
importance,  while  all  the  otbet  parta  of  the  design, 
however  prominent  and  in  bold  relief,  recede  and  ac- 
knowledge their  due  subordination  to  that  which  ia 
the  central,  the  great  leading  figure  of  the  majestic 
group.  The  general  design  of  the  Iliad,  then,  was  to 
e^hnte  tbs  ^ory  of  the  Grecian  dueftiins  at  the 
moat  eventful  period  of  the  war  before  Troy;  the  es- 
pedal  ol^eet,  toe  pre-eminent  gtoiy  of  the  f^eat  Thes- 
eaKan  ^eftafn,  during  this  at  the  same  time  Um  most 
imporUnt  crisis  of  his  life.  The  first  book  shows  us 
■t  once  who  is  to  be  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  hero  of 
the  poem :  Achilles  stands  forth  as  Uie  sssertor  of  the 

Cwer  of  the  gods — the  avenger  of  the  injured  priest- 
od— taking  ue  lead  widi  the  acknowledged  superioi^ 
ity  dne  to  his  valoar,  bearding  the  sovervign  of  men, 
the  great  monareb,  who  commands  the  expedition. 
Wronged  by  Agamemnon,  so  as  to  enlist  the  generous 
sympathies  on  his  aide,  yet  without  anr  diapsragement 
to  the  dignity  of  hia  character,  he  receoes  into  inaction, 
hut  it  ia  an  inaction  which  mora  foieibly  enthrals  our 
interest.  In  another  respect,  nothing  shows  the  good 
Ssrtuns,  at,  rather,  the  excellent  judgment  of  the  poet, 
so  much  as  this  dignified  secession  through  ao  la^e  a 
part  of  this  poem.  Had  Achilles  been  oroogbt  more 
frequently  forward,  be  most  hsve  been  soccewfuUy  re- 
sisted, and  thus  his  pre-eminent  valour  have  boon  dis- 
paraged ;  or  the  poet  must  have  constantly  raised  up 
antagonists  more  and  more  valiant  and  f<»midable,  in 
the  aame  oosnner  as  Uie  tomaDCMi  «•  obliged,  in  of 
An  to  keep  up  the  fame  of  tbtir  Amadia  at  &|^andtan, 
to  go  on  creating  more  tall,  and  monstrous,  snd  many- 
headed  giants,  tUl  they  have  exhsusted  all  imaginable 
dimenaiona,  and  all  calculable  multiplication  of  heads 
and  arms.  '  The  endless  diversity  of  his  adventures 
permiu  Ulysses,  in  the  Odyssey,  to  be  constsnlly  on 
the  ■eene.  His  eharactar  rieeo  with  the  dawpn  to 
vriiidi  be  is  exposed,  f(w  be  Goatettde  with  the  wamenta 
and  the  gods.  Achillea  could  scarcely  ba  in  daimr, 
for  hie  aatagoniste  most  olmoat  almya  be  men.  It  ia 
snr{Hiring  how  much  the  samaiess  ot  vrar  is  varied  in 
the  Iliad,  but  this  cluefly  arises  from  its  fluctustions, 
which  could  scarcely  have  taken  place  in  the  presence 
of  Achilles,  without  lowering  hie  tnnaeendent  poweit. 
Tot,  though  he  recodea,  Achilles  is  not  lost  to  oar 
right ;  like  the  image  of  Brutus  in  the  Roman  proces- 
sion, his  sbsence,  particulsTfy  as  on  every  opportunity 
some  allusion  is  made  to  his  superior  valour,  power, 
or  even  beauty  and  swiftness,  rivets  our  attention.  In 

lha  awan  time,  tike  occtrioD  ia  oahtcd  for  diaplariQC 


the  proweas  of  the  other  great  chieftains;  tiieyaieM 
forth  in  soccession,  exlubiting  splendid  vslonr  and  en- 
teiptise,  but  sttU  sre  found  wanting  in  the  hoar  ol 
tiki ;  tin  gallantty  of  Dbmed,  the  spirit  of  Menclsiis, 
the  heavy  brute  force  of  Ajsx,  the  obstinate  courage  o( 
Idomeneus — even  the  power  and  craft  of  the  deitie% 
are  em[4oyed  in  vain  to  arrest  the  atill  advancing,  still 
conquering  forces  of  Hector  and  the  Trojana,  till  M 
last  they  are  tiiundering  before  tbe  outworke  of  th* 
eamph  and  forcing  their  vrvy  into  its  preciiKla.  Not 
thst  the  progress  of  Trojan  success  is  rapid  and  con- 
tinuous ;  the  war  fluctuates  with  tbe  utmoat  variety  ol 
fortune ;  tlw  hope  and  fear  of  the  hearer  is  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  exciiement,  lest  Hector  chould  fall  by  s 
meaner  hand,  and,  notwithstanding  the  proud  secee- 
uon  ^  Achilles,  Greoce  maintain  her  unintMruptad 
superiority.  Still,  on  the  whole,  Jove  u  inaxor^; 
the  tide  of  Tioian  success  swells  onward  to  ita  hd^; 
Patroclos,  in  toe  arms  of  AchiOes,  arrests  it  for  a  time, 
but  in  vain ;  it  recoils  with  redoubled  fury ;  up  to  tiia 
instsnt,  the  turning  point  of  the  poem,  tbe  tremADdons 
crisis  for  which  tbe  whole  Iliad  has  hitherto  been,  as  it 
were,  a  skilful  prelude ;  when,  unarmed  snd  naked, 
Achillea,  with  bis  voice  alone,  and  by  the  majesty  of 
hia  appearance,  blaxing  with  thie  manifest  teirors  of  the 
deity,  airaaU  at  onea  and  throws  back  tbe  tide  of  vic- 
tory;  and  from  that  moment  the  safety,  the  triumph 
of  Graaea,  are  aaeore,  Um  fate  of  Heci«  and  of  Troy 
sealed  for  aver.  This  passage,  as  expressive  of  human 
energy,  mingled  with  the  mysterious  awe  attendant  oa 
a  being  environed  by  the  gods,  ia  tbe  most  sublime  in 
the  wbola  range  of  poetiy.  (R,  18,  S4fi.)  Tbe  onfy 
psralld  to  tills  unrivalled  paaaage  is  the  criais  ot  tam- 
ing point  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Odyssey,  when  Ulyaseo 
throws  off  at  once  his  base  disguise,  lesps  on  the  ttuvrit- 
old,  and  raina  Us  terrible  arrows  smo^  tbe  cowering 
sailers.  There  is  the  ssme  minsling  oftbe  supem^n* 
ral  as  Ulysaes  tries  his  bow. — These  two  passages  wa 
have  never  read  and  compared,  without  feeling,  bow- 
ever  from  all  other  reasons  sceptics  as  to  tba  al^le  ao- 
thorshht  of  the  two  great  poema,  an  inward  and  almost 
irreaielible  cmvietion  of  the  identity  of  mind  from  which 
th^  Bprang— this  convergence,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole 
interest  to  a  single  point,  snd  that  point— that  neptn^- 
eia,  as  the  Greek  critics  would  call  it— brought  out 
with  such  intense  and  transcendent  enei^,  the  whoW 
power  of  the  lesding  character  condenaed,  and  boistitis 
forth  in  one  unrivalled  effort.  Each  seems  too  origiau 
to  be  an  imiution,  and  though  spparent^  of  the  same 
master,  of  that  master  by  no  means  servilely  ct^ng 
himself. — On  no  psrt  of  the  Iliad  bas  so  much  been 
written  as  on  tbe  srmour  framed  by  Vulcan,  more  es- 
pecially on  tiie  ahield  of  Achilles.  We  would  only 
point  out  the  singulsr  felicity  of  ita  porition,  ss  a  quiet 
relief  and  resting-place  between  tbe  firat  sudden  break- 
ing forth  of  tiia  unarmed  Achilles,  and  hie  more  pre- 
pared and  final  goutg  oat  to  battle ;  two  passagiaa 
which,  if  they  had  ft^wed  too  cloae  upon  each  other, 
would  have  injured  the  distinctness  and  completeness 
of  each.  Of  tbe  final  going  forth  of  Achilles  to  battle, 
bis  irresistible  prowess,  his  conflict  with  the  River 
God,  and  his  immediate  superiority  over  the  apDalled 
and  flying  Hector,  nothing  need  be  aaid,  but  mat  it 
fully  eqods  the  higb-wrought  expectations  excited  bj 
tbe  whole  werious  preparation.  Hiat  ringle  tmrapet- 
sound,  whieb  preludea  with  ita  terrific  blast,  gmte 
into  the  most  awful  din  of  martial  sound  thst  ever  wet 
awakened  by  the  anunMing  power  of  poet. — Even  tbe 
last  tiro  books,  if  we  auppose  the  main  el^t  of  tha 
poet  to  bs  the  gloiy  of  the  yeat  Thawslian  hero,  witfc 
only  such  regard  to  the  unity  of  bis  fcUe  as  that  it 
should  never  cease  to  intwest,  sre  by  no  means  an- 
peifluous.  The  religious  infloenco  which  funersl  ritna 
neld  over  the  minds  of  tbe  Greeks,  and  the  opportnni^ 
of  displaying  Achilles  in  tbe  interchange  of  free  and 
noble  coprtay,  as  liberal  aa  1  e  was  valiant,  mig^  t  wd 
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rvmpi  tbfl  poet,  hssuied  of  hii  bMm'i  pioloB&d  aym- 
|«ili7,  to  prolong  the  atnin.  The  lut  wn^  muieees- 
aiT  u  it  Mmia  to  the  derelopmant  of  tlia  wnth  of 
AoiHet,  yet  ba*  alir^  vpptund  to  \u  ttM  man  re- 
BMHcifaly  CMidociTe  to  the  real  though  remote  design 
of  tbA  Iliad.  We  hare  before  obeerjred,  that  the  pre- 
mature and  preadTuced  mind  of  the  poet  seem*  to 
tare  ddighted  in  rriieving  the  sarage  conflict  with 
mite  of  milder  muDers ;  and  the  generooa  conduct  of 
AehiUee.  and  lui  touching  reapect  for  the  aged  Priam, 
nt^  ebnoat  Mem  as  a  propbietie  apology  to  a  gentler 
■ge  f«  the  bai.imtj  with  which  the  poet  might  think 
it  neceeearf  to  satisfy  the  implacable  spirit  of  Tengeanee 
which  pKTailed  among  hi*  own  wariike  compeers. 
Hector  dngsed  at  the  ear  of  his  insultitig  conqueror 
was  for  the  teres  and  martial  Tulgar,  for  the  carousing 
tlueftam,  ecarcely  less  aavage  thui  the  Northman,  de- 
lighted only  by  his  dark  ;  Hector's  body,  pre- 
serred  by  the  care  of  the  ^s,  restored  with  honour 
Priam,  Ismented  by  the  desolate  women,  for  the 
heart  of  the  poet  himself,  and  for  the  few  congenial 
ipirits  which  conid  enter  into  his  own  more  chastened 
tone  of  feeling.— Still,  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  of 
Ae  elaborate  art  of  a  later  age ;  it  is  not  *  skilful  com- 
fiiu,  arranging  his  materials  so  as  to  turaduce  the  most 
atiikiiig  cuct :  the  design  and  the  filling  >pprar  to 
vato&andentlyofthesanehand;  thwenuemoat 
perfeet  harmony  in  the  plan,  the  expression,  the  Tsrsi* 
Dcation ;  and  we  cannot,  by  any  effort,  bring  ourselves 
lo  sappoee  that  the  separate  passages,  wbicb  form  the 
main  interest  of  the  poem,  the  splendid  bursts,  or  more 
pathetic  episodes,  were  oiwinally  composed  without 
any  Ti«r  to  their  geoenl  ewet;  in  abort,  that  a  whole 
nee  ttf  Homers  atrock  out,  as  it  were  by  accident,  all 
these  ^oriooa  liTing  fragments,  which  lay  in  a  kind  of 
mformcd  cbaoe,  till  a  later  and  almost  mightier  Homer 
commanded  them  to  take  form,  and  combiuo  themselfBs 
into  a  connected  and  harmonious  whole. — There  is  ao- 
Mber  very  eorioos  fact,  on  which  we  do  not  think, 
dmi||li  it  mi  poeMved  by  both  Wolf  and  Heyne,  that 
■afficwnt  strass  has  been  laid— the  perfect  eonsisteney 
of  the  characters  in  the  separate  parts  of  the  poem.  It 
is  quite  conceivable  that  t&ere  should  have  been  a  sort 
of  conventional  character  assigned  to  different  heroes 
by  the  minstrels  of  elder  Greece.  To  Uke  Mr.  Cole- 
TWge's  illnstraiion  of  the  ballads  on  Robin  Hood ;  in 
iD  of  tbeetbold  Robin  is  still  the  same  frank,  careless, 
dsriiv.  gencroos,  bslf-comie  adventurer :  so  Achilles 
may  have  been  hj  prescription, 

Imfigcr,  iracundvt,  vntxarahiHa,  aeer; 

Ajsx  heavy  and  obstinate,  Ulysses  Kght  snd  subtle ; 
but  can  we  thus  account  for  the  finer  uid  more  deli- 
cate touches  of  character,  the  sort  of  natural  consiit- 
ancies  which  peipetosllv  identify  the  hero,  or  even  the 
fcmsle  of  one  bow,  wiu  the  same  person  in  anotherl 
—Take,  for  instance,  tbit  of  Hden,  perhaps  the  most 
Mknh  to  draw,  certainly  drawn  with  the  most  sd- 
■inUe  enecess.  She  ia,  observes  Mr.  Coleridge, 
'a  genuine  ledy,  graceful  in  motion  and  speech,  no- 
ble in  her  associstions,  full  of  remorse  for  a  fault,  for 
which  higher  powers  seem  responaible,  yet  graceful 
mi  ifieetionate  towuds  those  with  whom  tut  bait 
kd  connected  ber.*  Beleo  first  appears  in  the  thin) 
boA,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  admire  too  much  tba 
•faiiration  of  her  beauty  extorted  from  the  old  men, 
■ho  me  sitting  rerri/sooiv  iot*6ng 

Oi  vtuwtf,  Tp&at  cat  Mjn^/udof  *Axau>6c 
To(|f  aft^vvpaul  iroAiw  rp^vov  iXyea  •Koaxnv 
AMp  iBmanfot       flf  vira  hiicev. 

{«,3,lB6,#e«.) 

Ab  wonder  nek  ceUttial  ekarvu 
For  mne  long  yecrs  Aaw  ut  the  wrid  tn  armi. 
What  mmting  gT*c$a  !  witff  majatic  mien  ! 


Nothing  eu  eocal  this,  except  the  modesty  with  wliidi 
^e  alludes  to  her  own  shame ;  the  coorteous  respeot 
with  which  she  is  treated  by  F^m  and  Antenor;  the 
touching  remembrance  of  ber  home  and  of  bar  tnotb* 
ers  ;  aiul  the  tender  emotions  excited  by  the  lamhiia 
cences  which  flow  from  the  history  of  almost  each  bog- 
cessive  warrior  as  she  describes  tbem  to  Priam. — Id 
the  same  book,  we  find  ber  soon  after  reproaching  the 
recreant  Paris ;  y^  under  the  irresistible  influence  <A 
the  goddess,  yielding  to  Ua  embraces  in  that  weU. 
known  passage,  over  vriiieh  Pope  has  thrown  a  volnp 
tuons  colouring  foreign  to  the  chaster  simplicity  of  tor 
original. — ^The  companion  to  the  first  lovely  picture  ii 
the  interview  between  Hector  and  Helen,  -in  book  vi., 
I.  848,  When  she  addresses  her  brother. — We  turn  to 
the  close  of  the  poem,  and  find  the  lamenUtion 
Helen  over  the  body  of  Hector,  which  we  concur  with 
Mr.  Coleridge  in  considering  almost  the  sweetest  paa- 
sagfi  of  the  poem.  But  beautiful  as  it  is  in  itself  as  an 
insulated  fragment,  how  much  does  it  gain  in  pathetic 
tenderness,  when  we  detect  its  manifest  allusions  to 
the  two  earlier  scenes  to  which  we  have  referred  above ! 
— Compsre  all  these,  and  then  consider  whether  it  is 
possible  to  suppose  that  the  Helen  of  the  Iliad  sprung 
from  difierent  minds,  or  even  from  the  same  mind,  not 
full  of  the  preconcerted  design  <tf  one  gnat  poem. 
Could  even  Simomdee,  if  Simooides  assured  m  the 
work  of  compilation,  have  imegined,  or  so  dexterously 
inserted,  these  natural  allusions  1" — For  some  very 
sble  remarks  on  this  same  subject,  consult  MiUlir, 
Hittory  of  Oreeian  Ltteraiure,  p.  48,  teqq, 

luKNSES,  a  people  of  Satdinia.  fabled  to  have  been 
descended  fran  oomo  IVouaa  who  came  to  that  iahnd 
after  the  fall  of  IVoy.  They  vrere  driven  into  the 
mountains  by  L^yan  colonies,  and  here,  according  to 
Pausanias  (10, 17),  the  name  IXitts  existed  even  in  hii 
time.   {Manturt,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  S,  p.  47S.) 

IliSnx^  the  eldest  daughter  of  Priam,  who  married 
Polvmnestor,  king  of  Thrace.  {Vtrg-t  ^tt.,  1,  6&7. 
— Consult  ifeyM,  fxciirt.,  ai  lae.) 

iLisaus,  a  small  stream  rising  to  the  rnvtbeost  vt 
Athens,  and  from  which  that  citv  was  principally  sup. 
plied  with  water.  It  loses  itseu,  after  a  course  of  a 
few  miles,  in  the  marshes  to  the  south  of  tlie  uloco. 
From  the  beautiful  passsge  in  which  Plato  alludes  t#. 
it  {Phadrut,  p.  S39),  it  appears  to  have  been  at  that 
period  a  perennial  stream,  whereas  now  it  is  almos*. 
always  dry.  Us  watera  being  either  drawn  off  to  irri< 

Ste  the  neighboniii^  gaioena,  «r  to  anpply  the  arti- 
iai  fountafaiB  of  Admis.  Hie  modnn  name  is  JSsss. 
(Leake'*  Topogr.,  p.  49.) 

IlithyIa,  a  goddess  who  presided  over  childbirth, 
and  who  vas  the  same  in  the  Greek  mythology  with 
the  Juno  Lucina  of  the  Romans.  In  the  Iliad  (II, 
S70)  mention  is  made  of  Ilithyia  in  the  plural,  and 
they  are  called  the  daogfaters  ta  Juno.  In  two  othei 
parts,  however,  of  li»  oame  poem  (16, 187,  and  19, 
103),  the  term  Ilithyia  oceurs  in  the  singular.  In  the 
Odyssey  (19,  188)  and  in  Hesiod  (Theog.,  922)  the 
number  is  reduced  to  one.  We  also  meet  wilb  but 
one  Ilithyia  in  Pindar  (01.,  6,  78.— JV«m.,  7,  1).  and 
tbe  subsequent  poets  in  general. — It  is  not  by  any 
meana  an  impcobable  supposition,  that  Ilithyia  wss 
origfaially  a  moon-goddess,  and  that  tbe  name  aigufiee 
"  ^git  wauUrer,"  from  light,*'  and  &w,  "  U 

mow*  nfUly."  (Weltker,  Kret.  Kol.,  p.  11.  19.) 
The  moon  wsn  believed  by  the  ancients  13  have  great 
influence  over  growth  in  general  ;  and  as,  moreover, 
a  woman's  time  was  reckoned  by  moons,  it  was  nat- 
ural to  conceive  that  tbe  moon-goddess  presided  over 
tbe  birth  of  children.   (Keigklley^a  MytMd^,p.  193, 

''^iXtrK  or  Ili&ii,  I.  another  name  for  tbe  city  of 
Tn^,  or,  more  properly,  the  true  one,  sicxe  Troja,  tbf 
appellation  given  to  the  place  by  the  Roman  writer^ 
was,  strictly  speakii^,  the  name  of  th»  diatrict    (  FtA 
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IVoji.^— n.  NoTuin,  ft  Qitf  ol  the  TroBd,  Uw  lile  of 
wbicD  is  not  to  bfl  confounded  with  that  of  Trojr. 
Whatever  traces  laiflht  renwio  of  the  roiiw  of  the  ci^ 
of  Priam,  aftei  it  had  been  aacked  and  burned  by  the 
Greek*,  theae  soon  diaappeated,  as  Strabo  asaarea  «, 
their  being  employed  in  the  conatmctlon  of  Sigm- 
vm,  ajui  other  towns  founded  by  the  ^oliina,  who 
came  from  Leaboe,  and  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of 
TroM.  The  first  atieibpt  made  to  reatoie  the  town 
at  Troy  was  by  some  AstypalBans,  who,  having  first 
settled  at  Rhoateum,  boilt,  near  this  Simoifl,  a  town 
wbieh  Uwy  called  PoUunii  but  which  aobaistad  only  a 
abort  tima ;  the  spot,  however,  atiU  ratained  Um  Daae 
of  Potisma'  when  ^tnbo  wrote.  Some  time  after, 
a  more  advantageona  aits  was  selected  in  the  neigh* 
boinfaood,  and  a  town,  conaiating  at  first  of  a  few  luib- 
hationa  and  a  temple,  was  bnilt  under  the  protection 
of  the  kinfa  of  Lydia,  the  then  aoverewna  of  the 
country.  This  became  a  riung  plaoe ;  ttoa,  in  oider 
to  enaore  the  nro^perity  of  the  ctwmy,  and  to  enhanco 
its  celebrity,  ine  inbabitanta  boldly  affirmed  that  their 
town  actoalty  stood  on  the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  that 
city  bavins  never  been  actoally  destroyed  by  the 
Qreeka.   There  were  not  wanting  writers  who  props* 

Sted  this  falsehood,  in  order  to  flatter  the  vanity  of 
)  citizena  {Strabo,  601) ;  and  when  Xerxes  paasod 
through  Troas  on  his  way  to  the  Hellespont,  tbe  pre- 
tenaitms  of  New  Dium  were  ao  firmly  established,  that 
the  Peistsn  monarch,  when  be  viaited  their  senilis, 
and  offered  there  an  iromfloie  sacrifice  to  Minerva,  ac- 
tually thought  that  he  had  seen  and  honoured  the  far- 
ftmed  citv  of  Priam.  (Htrod.,  7, 42.)  In  the  treaty 
nadfl  with  the  successor  of  Xerxes,  Ilium  was  recog- 
nised as  a  Greek  ci^,  and  its  iodependeiKe  waa  ao- 
cnred ;  bat  the  peace  of  Aataleidas  restored  it  anin  to 
PMsia.  On  tlw  mival  of  Alexander  in  Aaia  Minor 
Mrmn,  Eia-  M.,  1,  It,  12),  or,  aa  some  say,  after 
tbe  battle  of  the  Granicns  {Str^.,  S93},  that  prince 
visited  Ilium,  and,  after  offering  a  sacrifice  to  Mmerva 
m  the  citadel,  deposited  his  arms  there,  and  received 
•there,  said  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  temple  from 
Iho  time  of  the  siege  of  Tioy.  He  farther  granted 
aevatal  ri^ta  and  gnvileges  to  the  Ilienaes,  and  prom- 
ised to  erect  a  more  splendid  edifice,  and  to  institote 

Smea  in  honour  of  Mmerva ;  but  bia  death  prevented 
s  execution  of  these  designs.  (Armtt,  /.  e. — Slrt^., 
I.  c.)  Lyaimachua,  however,  to  whose  riiare  Troas 
fell  on  the  division  of  Alexander's  empire,  undertook 
to  execute  what  had  been  planned  by  the  deceased 
monarch.  He  enclosed  the  city  wiUiin  a  wall,  which 
was  fortv  stadia  in  circumference ;  he  also  inciMeed 
tbe  populatim  by  removing  thither  the  inhabitants  of 
several  neighbouring  towna.  {Slrabo,  5!t8.)  At  a 
aubsequent  period  Ihum  farther  experienced  the  favour 
and  [tfOtection  of  the  kiugs  of  Pergamus ;  and  the 
Romans,  on  achieving  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor, 
sought  to  extend  their  populari^,  by  securing  the  in- 
depondcnco  of  a  ci^  from  which  tit&y  pretended  to  do- 
rm thdr  origin,  and  added  to  its  tnrftory  tbe  towns 
of  Rhoeteum  and  Geigitha.  (Lwy,  37,  87. — Id.,  88, 
S9.)  And  yet  it  would  appear,  that  at  that  time  Hinm 
was  far  from  being  a  flonrishing  city,  since  Demetrius 
of  Scepsis,  wb)  visited  it  about  the  same  period,  af- 
firmed that  it  was  in  a  ruinous  state,  many  of  the 
booses  having  fallen  into  decay  fat  want  <^  tiling  (an 
Sln^;  t-  e.).  During  the  civil  wars  between  Aylla 
Kui  Cinna,  Ilium  waa  besiesed  and  taken  by  assault 
by  Fimbria,  a  partisan  of  Uie  latter.  This  geneni 
rave  it  np  to  plunder,  butchered  the  inhabitants,  snd 
nnslly  destroyed  it  by  fire.  Not  long  after,  however, 
Sylla  arrived  in  Asia,  defeated  Fim&a,  who  fell  by 
bis  own  hand,  restored  Ilium  to  the  surviving  inhab- 
itants, reinstated  tbrnn  in  their  possessions,  and  re- 
stored the  walls  and  public  edifices.  {Apmm,  BeU. 
JfitAr.,  c.  63.—PliU^  Vit.  8yU.—SlTah.,  69i.)  After 
•bo  bar'le  of  Fbarsatia,  Dium  was  viaited  hr  Jalltia 
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Gsaar,  wLo  expbfcd,  if  wo  may  bdin  t  Lacao,  Sm 
the  monuments  and  localities  which  claime  l  any  inlar 
■St  from  their  connexion  with  the  poom  of  Honar. 
(Pkart.,  9,  961.)  C«sar,  in  coDseqoeiice  <rf Us  visit, 
snd  his  pretended  descent  from  lulus,  conceded  fresh 
grants  to  the  Ilienaes ;  he  also  instituted  tboae  gamea 
to  which  Virgil  has  alluded  in  tbe  £oeid,  and  whick 
tbe  Ronoans  called  "Ludi  Trcjni."  {^n.,  &,  COSl 
—Stut.,  VU.  Cat.,  c.  39.— ZMo  CMt.,  48, 33.)  Wo 
trace  the  history  of  this  place  alao  during  the  timM 
of  the  emperora.  It  (weservcd  its  privileges  and  fre» 
don  andar  'najan,  aa  wo  lean  ftom  Pliny,  who  atylaa 
it,  **Baim  mmuu,  Hmb  emiu  darita^*  (5,  30).  It 
subeialed  under  Diocleaiaa,  and  it  is  even  said  that  Cofr 
stantine  had  entertained,  at  one  time,  serious  ibong^ 
of  transferring  thither  the  seat  of  empin.  (Sexam,, 
Hut.  Eecla.,  3,  i.—Zotim.,  3,  34.)  The  last  rec- 
ords we  have  of  its  existence  are  derived  from  Hiera- 
olea  {Smeed.,  p.  MS),  the  Itinenriea,  and  tba  ootins 
of  Greek  bishops  under  the  Byzantine  empire.  It  bo> 
came  afterward  expoaed  to  tbe  ravages  of  tbe  Sara- 
cens and  other  barbarians,  who  depopnlated  tba  Hat 
lespont  and  Troad  ;  it  sunk  beneaui  their  repeated  at- 
tacks, and  became  a  heap  of  rains.  Tbe  soironnding 
villages  are  yet  filled  with  inscriptions,  and  frigmcnU 
oi  boildings  and  momiracnis,  w&ch  attest  its  fomMi 
qdettdonr  and  magnificence.  According  to  the  ac- 
eoont  of  a  modem  tcavdier,  who  has  minutely  exphncd 
the  whole  of  Troas,  New  Ilium  occupied  a  gently  ri- 
sing hill  about  seventy  feet  high,  above  the  adjacent 

Slain,  in  which  the  watera  of  Uie  TVmirci-fciai  and 
Zamar-aou  form  some  marshes.  The  Turks  call  the 
site  of  New  Ilium  HittaH^ck,  or  E*ki  KalafalH. 
iCkoitad  Gauffier,  voL  2,  pt.  3,  p.  381.— &nbr 
WM,  OMtenationi  iiUonio  FArgo  ZVq^eiso,  AWL 
ItaL,  Wo.  07,  LttgUo,  1821.)  New  Dinm  wis  tweo- 
ty-one  miles  form  Atndus,  aitd  abont  eleven  milie 
from  Dardanua.  (Strd.,  fiOl.— Am.,  Amten.,  p.  S34.) 
— ^We  must  be  careful,  as  has  slre^y  been  remark- 
ed, not  to  confound  the  site  of  New  Iliura  with  that 
of  the  city  of  Priam,  an  error  into  which  many  eai*- 
less  travellers  have  fallen.  ICrtmer'o  Aaia  JUmat. 
vol.  1,  p.  104,  Mtoq.) 

iLLiBSRia  or  £LiBj|Ki,  a  city  of  Gallia  Naiboneosii^ 
south  of  Ruseinb,  and  in  the  tetritoiy  of  tba  Sard  ones, 
the  same  probably  with  the  Voles  Tectosiges.  It 
was  a  flourishing  place  when  Hannibal  passed  throogb 
on  his  march  into  Italy,  and  here  he  established  a  «r- 
riaon.  It  sunk  in  importance  afterward,  until  Coo- 
atantine  almost  rebuilt  it,  and  called  it.  In  memory  of  his 
mother  Helena,  Helentruia  eiviUu.  In  this  pisee 
MagnontiuB  slew  Constans,  and  here  Constantinsdied 
in  a  castle  built  by  himself.  It  is  now  Elne.  {Mda, 
2,  6.) 

ICLicis,  a  city  of  tha  Conteetani  in  Spain,  norUteaat 
of  Carthago  Nora.  Now^IcAs.  (Xsla,  S,  6.— FKn., 

3.3.) 

iLLioiriMus  SiRUB,  a  bay  on  the  sontbeaat  coast  ol 
Spain,  extending  from  Carthago  Nova  to  dw  Diuiinai 
Plotnontorium.  Itis  nowthebayof./lfieaiiM.  (Jfela, 
2,6.) 

iLLiTtriois,  Ilitobois,  Of  Ilitusbi,  s  city  of  Spain, 
not  far  from  Caatulo  and  Mentess,  and  five  dsys' 
march  from  Carthago  Nova.  It  vraa  situate  near  the 
TsBtia,  on  a  steep  m  rugged  rock,  and  wu  calM  in 
Roman  times  Foium  lulium.  A-pptm  calls  it  Itoigla 
{BeU.  Hiap.,  c.  32),  and  it  ia  tbe  same  also,  iw  doubt, 
with  the  Ilurgis  of  Ptolemy  (2,  4),  and  the  Iluigea  of 
Stephan'us  of  Byzantium.  The  place  waa  destroyed 
by  Scipio  B.C.  SIO  {Lh.,  ttS,  19),  but  waa  soon  af- 
terward repeopled.  Tbe  site  of  the  ancient  place  is 
near  the  modem  Andmar,  where  the  chnrch  of  8t 
Potenciana  eUnds.   {Ukerl,  Geogr.,  vol.  S,  p.  880.) 

iLLTKlooif,  IllV in,  and  IlltrXa,  a  countiy  bar 
dwinz  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  of^Msite  luly.  Tbe  nma 
of  Dorians,  however,  appeal*  to  have  born  oooMor 
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•B  the  UD  me  roue  tribea  Trhieh  wete  ucient,^  in  po»> 
MMion  of  tbe  coontriet  lituated  to  tbe  watt  of  Mace- 
donia, mdA  wlueh  extended  along  the  eoiat  of  the  Adii- 
atie  from  the  confines  of  Italy  a^  Istria  to  tbe  boiden 
oi  Epinu.   Stitl  farther  north,  and  more  inland,  we 
6bA  them  occnpyiD);  the  great  valleya  of  the  Saaoe 
»aA  DrttK,  which  were  only  terminated  b;  the  innc- 
tion  of  those  atreasw  with  the  Oannbe.   This  large 
met  of  country,  under  the  Roman  emperors,  conatito- 
led  the  provinces  of  Illyricuni  and  Pannonia. — Anti- 
qpity  baa  thrown  but  little  li^  on  tbe  origin  of  the 
Olj^ua;  norarewoaeqaaintadwiththalugaigsaDd 
enatoms  «f  die  baibttoaBBoidea  of  which  the  gnat  body 
of  the  natioii  was  compoeed.   Thefi  wulfto  habits, 
bowe refund  the  pecoUar  practice  of  pnnetiiiiiig  their 
bodiea,  which  ia  mentioned  by  Strabo  aa  being  also  in 
oae  among  tbe  Thraciane,  might  lead  ns  to  connect 
themwitfithatwidely-azteDdedpeoide.  (S(ra^,S16.) 
It  appears  erideiit,  that  thn*  wb  a  ttrtaUy  different 
race  mnn  die  Crita,  «•  Straoo  caiefblly  diatingaiahes 
tbem  boa  tbs  Galbe  tribea  iriifeh  were  incorporated 
wMi  dwm.   <S(niAe,  318.)   Appiati,  bdeed,  seema 
to  ascribe  a  common  origin  to  the  IHjrriana  and  Celts, 
for  be  states  that  lUyrios  and  CeUna  were  two  broth- 
en,  sons  of  Polyi^wmnB  and  Galatea,  who  migrat«il 
ftoB  Sicily,  aiM  became  tbe  prt^enitors  of  tbe  two  na- 
tiooa  which  bore  Ibeir  names  (J9eU.  Blyr.,  8) ;  but 
tUa  account  ia  evidently  too  bbulous  to  be  relied  on. 
Ft  is  not  mililtely  that  the  Illyrians  contributed  to  the 
early  pmrnlation  of  Italy.    Tbe  Libomi,  who  were  un- 
doabtediy  a  part  of  this  nation,  had  formed  settlementa 
on  the  Italian  shore  of  the  Adriatic  at  a  very  remote 
period.   Tbe  Veneti,  moreover,  were,  according  to 
tbe  most  {RObable  accoant,  lUyriana.   Bat,  tbou^  so 
iridely  diapeiaed,  this  great  natioo  ia  but  little  noticed 
in  histoiy  mtil  tbe  Romana  made  war  upon  it,  in  eon- 
eeqnence  of  some  acta  of  piracy  committed  on  their  tra- 
ders. Prerious  to  that  time,  we  hear  occasionally  of  the 
niyrtana  ae  connected  with  the  affairs  of  Macedonia  ; 
tor  instance,  in  tbe  expedition  undertaken  by  Peidiccas, 
in  eoajanctiOD  with  Brasidaa,  against  the  Lynceste, 
iriueh  &iled  principally  from  the  aupport  afforded  to 
tbe  latter  by  a  powerful  body  of  Itlyrian  troops.   ( Thw- 
(j/i.,  4,  135.)    They  were  frequently  engaged  in  hoa- 
ulitiea  with  the  princes  of  Macedonia,  to  whom  their 
wariike  spirit  rendered  them  formidable  neighbours. 
Tliia  wa*  the  case  more  especially  while  under  the 
goremment  of  Bardylia,  who  ia  known  to  haTO  been  a 
powerful  and  reoowzied  efaiei^  though  we  are  not  pos- 
itively acquainted  with  tbe  extent  of  bis  dominions, 
nor  orer  what  tribes  he  presided.    Philip  at  length 
fiiiKd  &  decisive  viet«7  ever  this  king,  who  lost  his 
Gfe  in  tbe  action,  and  thus  a  check  waa  given  to  the 
rismg  power  of  the  Illyrians.    Alexander  was  likewise 
anecesafu)  in  a  war  he  waged  against  Clytus,  the  son 
of  Baidylis,  and  Olaueiaa,  king  of  the  Tanlantii.  The 
niyrians,  however,  atill  aaaertod  their  independence 

Jnat  the  kings  of  Hacedon,  and  were  not  subdued 
tbc^  were  ntnNdved  in  tbe  common  fate  of  nations 
by  Ae  victorioas  anna  nf  the  Romana.  Tbe  conquest 
of  niyria  led  ^way  to  the  first  interference  of  Rome 
fat  the  affairs  of  Greece ;  and  Polybius,  from  that  cir- 
eonutasce,  has  entered  at  some  length  into  the  ac- 
count of  the  eventa  which  then  Uxik,  idaco.  He  in- 
funns  ns.  that  about  tlua  period,  6S0  A-U-C,  tbe  II- 
lyriaua  on  the  coast  hid  beceoe  fbnnidBble  Aom  tbeii 
maiTtune  power  and  the  enent  of  theur  dmredatioos. 
They  wvre  governed  by  Agron,  son  of  rleuraatna, 
wbose  forces  bsd  obtaloied  aeveral  victoriea  over  the 
i£toliaTiH,  Epirots,  and  Aebnans.  On  his  death,  tbe 
empire  devomd  upon  his  queen  Teuta,  a  woman  of 
sa  active  and  dnriiw  niod,  who  openly  Baneti«ied,and 
even  encouraged  the  acts  of  violeace  committed  by 
her  sot^ta.  Among  these  who  suffered  by  these 
'awlese  pirates  wen  some  traders  of  Italy,  on  wbooe 
iKiiniil  satis&etionwsedoiMDded  by  the  Roman  sen- 


ate. So  far<  however,  from  making  an;^  LesiMUh 
Teuta  proceeded  to  a  still  greater  outrage,  bv  ■^■arin^ 
one  of  tbe  Roman  deputies  to  be  put  to  death.  Tlw 
senate  was  not  slow  in  avenging  dieae  injuriea ;  a  pow* 
erful  armament  was  fitted  out,  under  the  cominaiid  of 
two  consuls,  who  speedily  reduced  the  principal  for- 
tress held  by  Teuta,  and  compelled  that  baughqr  queen 
to  sue  for  peace.  {Poiyb.,  2,  12. — Appian,  BtU 
Wyr.t  7.)  At  a  atill  latex  period,  the  Illyrians,  under 
their  king  Gentiua,  were  a^in  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  Romana,  if  the  act  of  takiiw  nosaeaaion  of  an  uo< 
reaistiiig  oonnliy  may  bo  so  calM.  Qentius  bad  beoi 
MCQsod  of  bvonring  tbe  cause  of  Perseus  of  Maeeden, 
and  of  being  secretly  in  league  with  him.  His  terri- 
tory was  thereibre  invaded  vj  the  prator  Aniciua,  and 
in  thirty  days  it  was  subjugated  by  the  Roman  army. 
Gentius  himself,  with  all  his  family,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  waa  s«it  to  Rome  to  grace  tbe 
pcwtor*s  triunuA.  44,  81. — Appian,  Bell.  U' 

lyr.,  9.)  Iltyna  then  beeaae  a  Roman  province,  ant' 
was  divided  into  three  portions ;  but  it  received  after 
ward  a  considerable  acceaaion  of  tenitoiy  on  the  re 
dnction  of  tbe  Dalmatians,  lapydes,  and  other  petty 
nations  by  Auguatua,  these  being  included  from  that 
period  within  its  boundariea.  So  widely,  indeed,  were 
the  frontiers  of  Illyriaim  extended  tmder  the  Roman 
emperors,  that  they  were  made  to  comprise  tbe  great 
districts  of  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  Mmsia.  {Appianf 
Bell  lUyr.,  H.—Cramer'a  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1.  p.  29.) 

Ilus,  tbe  fourth  king  of  Tray,  was  tlw  son  of  Tros 
and  of  Callirhoe,  tbe  daughter  of  the  Scamandsr.  He 
married  Eurydice,  the  dau^iter  of  Adrastua,  king  of 
Aj^^  and  became  by  ber  the  father  of  Themis  (the 
grandmother  of  jEneas)  and  of  Laomedon,  the  predo- 
eeasor  of  Pciam.  Ilns  embelliahed  Trt^,  which  bad 
been  so  oallad  from  bis  fttber  Tros,  and  gave  to  it 
tbe  name  of  Ilinm.  According  to  tradition,  it  waa  he 
who  leeuved  from  Jupiter  the  Palladium,  and  who,  in 
the  wars  which  had  been  excited  by  the  animosity  of 
Tantalus  and  Troa,  made  an  attempt  to  teacue  this 
statue  from  the  flames,  in  which  the  temple  of  Minerva 
waa  wrapped,  aldiougfa  be  waa  awiie  that  the  _ei^ 
would  be  impregnable  aa  loig  as  it  remaiiied  within 
tbe  walls.  For  this  mis|daced  zeal,  he  was,  at  the 
moment,  struck  with  blindness  by  ibB  goddess,  but 
was  subsequently  restored  to  sight.  {Apollod.,  '1, 
12,  8.) 

ImIus,  the  name  of  a  large  chain  of  mountains, 
which  in  a  part  of  ita  cooim  divided,  according  te 
tbe  aaeients.  the  vaat  region  of  Scytbia  into  Scf- 
thk  intra  Imaum  and  Scythia  extra  Imaam.  It  is, 
in  fact,  merely  a  continuation  of  tbe  great  Taunc 
range.  That  part  of  the  range  over  which  Alexander 
crossed,  and  whence  the  Indus  springs,  was  called  Pa- 
ropamisus.  Farther  on  were  tbe  Emodi  Monies,  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  Ganges ;  and  still  farther  to  the  eaat 
^e  range  of  Imaua,  extending  to  tbe  Eaaton  Ocean. 
Imaos  H  generally  tbon^t  to  answer  to  tbe  HimaJaya 
MoonUina  of  Thbet ;  strict^  MMsking,  however,  this 
name  belongs  to  tbe  Emodi  Montea ;  and  Imaus,  in 
the  early  pert  of  its  course,  is  the  modem  Mutlag,  or 
the  chain  which  branches  off  to  the  northwest  from  the 
centre  of  the  HimaUa/a  range.  The  word  Hirrudaya 
ia  Sanscrit,  and  is  compouDOed  of  hima,  "  snow,"  and 
aUoftt  "an  abode."  ,  (WilMR's  Santerit  Dki.)  The 
brmer  of  these  Ssnscrit  roots  pves  rise  also  to  the  iwme 
Imaus  aitd  Emodus  among  uie  ancients,  and  it  also 
Mngs  to  mind  the  Htemiu  of  Thrace,  the  BvmettuM 
of  Attica,  the  Mora  Itiuau  of  Italy,  and  the  different 
rooantaina  called  Hirnnel  in  Saxony,  Jutland,  and 
other  coontriea.  It  ia  tbe  radix,  also,  of  tho  German 
word  Atewuf,  deuotine  hetvan.— As  tbe  chain  of 
Imaos  pneeedfl  on  to  &e  eaat,  it  ceaees  to  be  chatac 
terized  aa  snowy,  and,  in  separating  the  region  of 
Scythia  into  ita  two  divisions,  answers  to  t.,e  modtgn 
nhge  of  AUm.  It  is  only  of  late  .that  the  height  of 
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the  HnnaUji  Monntains  on  tbs  oorth  of  India  baa 
bean  appreciated.  In  1809,  Col.  Crawford  made  tome 
neaannmentt,  which  gave  a  mnch  graatat  altitnd*  to 
dwM  mountains  than  ud  ever  before  been  anmeetod ; 
and  Col.  Colebrook,  from  the  plains  of  Rhobileund, 
made  a  series  of  observations  which  gave  a  height  of 
S2,000  f«et.  Lieut.  Webb,  in  his  joumej  to  the  souree 
of  the  Ganges,  executed  tneasuremenu  on  tbe  peak 
•f  lamnnavatsh,  which  gave  upward  of  26,000  feet. 
Tht  same  officer,  in  a  agbaeqnent  jwmajr,  eonfirmed 
hia  former  obaemtiona.  Hiia  eoncloaion  wis  object- 
ed to,  on  account  of  a  difference  of  opinum  respecting 
the  allowance  which  ought  to  be  made,  for  the  derktion 
of  the  light  from  a  rtra^t  direction,  on  which  all  con* 
elusions  drawn  from  tbe  meaanrament  of  angles  moat 
depend.  Id  a  tubaaqnant  jonmey,  howavet,  this  aame 
officer  confirmed  his  cooclasiona  ay  additioul  mei 
ments,  and  by  observing  the  ftU  of  tbe  maretuy  in  the 
barometerat  those  heights  which  he  himsalf  visited.  It 
was  fontid  Ij  these  last  observations  that  the  line  of 
oerpetttal  snow  does  not  begin  till  at  least  17,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  snd  that  the  banks  of  the 
Setledge,  at  an  alevatim  of  nearly  16,000  feat,  afibtd- 
ed  paataraga  for  eattla,  and  jUmi  azeaUeot  ciopa  of 
monntain-whaat  Th^  miki  temperature,  however^  at 
ao  great  a  he<ghti  >•  confined  to  the  noftbem  aide  of 
tbe  chain,  "niis  probably  depends  on  the  greater 
height  of  the  wbols  territory  on  the  northon  side,  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  hast  which  the  earth  re- 
ceives from  the  solar  rays,  and  which  wanna  tbe  air 
immediately  superineumbeut,  is  not  so  much  expand- 
ed by  the  time  the  sscending  air  reaches  these  greater 
elevations,  as  in  that  which  has  ascmdad  fnm  a  moeb 
lower  country.  Mr.  Fr»«r,  in  a  later  joomey,  inlnmd 
that  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  range  varied 
from  18,000  to  29,000  feet;  but  he  had  no  instruments 
fn  measuring  altitudes,  and  no  barometer,  and  be 
probably  did  not  make  the  due  allowance  for-lhe  ex- 
traordinary height  of  the  enow-line.  Tbe  point,  how- 
arar,  ia  now  at  bat  aettled.  The  Himalaya  Monot- 
aina  iar  neead  the  Andet  in  elevation ;  CkimbmVMO, 
the  highest  of  the  latter,  bang  only  Sl,470  feet  above 
tbe  level  of  the  sea,  wbila  Oko$a  Cou,  in  the  Maw- 
abigkiri  raDgt,  altaina  to  an  devation  of  S^OOO  fast, 
and  ia  tbe  Liriieal  known  land  on  the  snrftce  of  tita 
globe. 

IiiBaAcT:jt.8,  a  patroiwmic  giv«n  to  Aatna,  aa  aon 
of  Imbraar*.   (Kir^.,        10,  133.) 

InsAtjCSa,  a  patronymic  nvea  to  Glaucus  and 
Ijadea,  as  eons  of  Imbrasus.   (Vir^.,  JEn-t  IS,  343.) 

Imbsos,  an  island  of  the  £g«an,  32  miles  east  of 
Lemnos,  according  to  Pliny,  (4,  12),  and  now  called 
Imbro.  Like  Lemnoa,  it  was  at  an  eariy  period  tbe ' 
aeat  of  the  Pdasgi,  who  worshipped  tbe  Cabiri  and 
Mercury  by  tbe  name  of  Imbramos.  (Steph.  Byt., 
a.  «.  "ifiSpof.)  Imltroa  is  generally  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer in  injunction  with  Lemnos.  (Hymn,  in  Ap<^,, 
36.— A.,  13, 32.)  It  was  first  conquered  by  the  Per- 
sians (//erod.,6,  27),  and  afterward  by  the  Athenians, 
who  derived  from  thence  excellent  darters  and  target- 
eers.  (TAucyiI.,4,38.)  There  was  a  town  probablv 
of  t!bB  same  name  with  the  island,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  to  be  aeen  at  a  place  called  Caatro.  (Cromcr'a 
Ane.  Oretee,  voL  1,  p.  843.) 

In&chIdjb,  the  name  of  the  fiut  ei^t  aacceaaora  of 
faachna  on  the  throne  of  Argos. 

InachIdis,  a  patronymic  of  Epaphua,  as  grandson 
•riMchuB.   (Ond,Jir«t.,  1,704.) 

iKiCHis,  a  patronymic  ^  lo,  as  daughter  of  Inachna. 
jfimi,  Fu'..,  1,  4M.) 

IiiXcHaa,  I.  a  aon  of  Oceanna  and  Tethya,  father 
•f  lo.  He  was  said  to  have  founded  tbe  kingdom  of 
A^oe,  and  waa  succeeded  by  hia  son  Bioroneus,  B.C. 
IS07.  InachuB  is  said,  in  the  old  legend,  to  faave 
given  bis  name  to  the  principal  river  of  Argglis. 
HetKO  prob^y  he  waa  deacribed  aa  the  aon  of  dea- 
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auDi,  Uta  common  pamt  of  all  rivers.   They  wte 
make  Inaebua  to  luve  come  into  Greece  jtm  beyond 
the  aea,  regard  bis  naaie  aa  a  Greek  form  lor  Ute  Ori- 
ental term  Bnak,  dMoting  "great"  or  "poweifol," 
and  this  last  as  the  root  of  the  Greek  dvef,  *•  a  kins." 
The  foreign  (vigin  of  Inachos,  however,  or,  rather,  bis 
actual  existence,  is  very  problematical. — Acccnding 
to  the  mythc^ogical  writeia,  Inachos  became  tbe  Uibtt 
of  lo  by  hia  aister,  the  oeaan-aym[^  Melia.  (jl^oaod., 
8,l,I.^BiryfWi«f/ae.>--II.  A riw  of  Argolia,  flaw- 
ing u  tbe  fcet  of  the  AoofKriia  of  Ajgoa,  and  emp^* 
ing  into  Uie  bay  of  Nau|dia.   lu  real  aource  waa  ia' 
Mount  Lyreeiua,  on  the  confinaa  of  Aicadia ;  lint  tbe 
poeta,  who  delighted  in  fiction,  ims^ned  it  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  Inachna  of  Amphilocbia,  which,  after 
mingling  with  theAcheloua,  passed  under  ground,  and 
reappeared  in  Argolis.  (5traAo,271.--J4.,3700  Ac 
cording  to  Dodwell  (vol.  8,  p.  233),  the  bed  of  this 
river  is  a  short  way  lo  the  northeast  aC  Argos.   It  is 
usually  dry,  but  auniliad  vrith  casoal  floods  after  hard 
rains,  and  the  melUng  of  snow  on  the  sairouDdiDg 
moontains.    It  rises  about  ten  miles  bom  Argoe,  at  a 
place  called  Miuki.  in  the  way  to  Tripolitxa  m  Arca- 
dia.  In  the  winter  it  aomatimaa  deseanda  fiom  tbe 
moantaina  b  a  toUiog  maas,  whan  it  doea  oansiderable 
damage  to  the  town.    It  is  now  called  Xtrit,  which 
means  dry.   (Cranwr'a  Aiw.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  246.) 
— III.  A  river  of  the  Ampbilochian  district  in  Acama* 
nia.   There  were  phenomena  connected  with  tbe  de- 
scription given  by  ancient  geographers  of  its  couiaq, 
which  have  led  to  a  doabt  of  its  real  existence.    It  is 
from  Stmbo  more  especially  that  we  ci^lect  tfaia  m- 
fbnnathn.   Speaking  of  the  aabmariDepaaaage  of  tbe 
Alphana,  and  its  pretended  junction  vnth  iIm  watan 
of  Arethnsa,  ha  says  a  similar  fable  was  related  of  ibe 
Inachus,  which,  flowing  from  Mount  Lacmou,  in  tba 
chain  of  Pindoa^  united  its  waters  with  the  Acfaeloos, 
and,  pauing  onder  the  sea,  finally  reached  Argos,  ia 
the  Peloponnesaa.   Such  was  tbe  acconot  of  Sofii». 
eles,  as  appears  from  tin  passage  quoted  by  tbe  gaog- 
rm]rf)er,  probabiy  from  the  play  of  Inaehoa.  (Compare 
Oxford  Strabo,  vol.  1,  p.  381,  tn  twttr.)  Stimbo,  bow- 
ever,  regards  this  aa  an  invention  of  the  poat^  and 
says  that  Hecat«ua  was  better  informed  on  tbe  enb- 
ect,  when  he  affirmed  that  the  Inachus  of  Uw  Amphi- 
ochiana  waa  a-di&rant  river  Aron  that  of  the  Pdo- 
pomeeian  Aigoa.    Aefioidiiv  to  tbia  muant  geo- 
>hical  writer,  the  fimnw  atraam  flowed  from  liomat 
muB ;  whence  also  tba  JEaa,  or  Aoua,  derived  ita 
aource,  and  fell  into  the  Aeheloiia,  having,  like  the 
Ampbilochian  Aivos,  received  its  appellation  from 
Ami^ilochns.   (5/tai.,  371.)   Tbia  account  is  suffi- 
ciently intelligiUe ;  and,  in  order  to  identify  the  loaefa- 
ns  of  Hecataua  with  tbe  modem  river  which  cor- 
responds with  it,  we  have  only  to  search  in  modem 
maps  for  a  stream  which  rises  close  to  the  Aous  or 
Vounuta,  and,  flowing  soath,  joins  the  Achelotis  in 
the  territory  <^the  ancient  Amj^ilocbi.   Now  this  de- 
scription answers  precisely  to  that  of  a  river  which  is 
commonly  looked  upon  as  the  Achelous  itself,  but 
which  wtHild  seem,  in  fact,  to  be  the  Inachos,  atnee  it 
agrees  so  well  with  the  account  g^ven  by  Hecat»aa; 
and  it  abonld  be  obaerved,  ibat  Tbueydiua  places  tba 
aonm  of  the  Achelooa  bi  thatpait  of  Piodas  whieb 
belong  to  the  Dolopea,  a  Tbasaalian  people,  wbo 
occupied  the  sootfaeaatamportionof  the  chain.  {.Th»- 
a/d.,  3, 103.)   Modem  maps,  indeed,  point  oat  a  riv- 
er cmning  from  this  directitm,  and  uniting  with  tbe 
Inaeboa,  vritieh,  tbongb  a  more  conaidaiaua  atieam, 
waa  Dot  i^arded  aa  tbe  main  biatwb  of  tbe  rivar. 
Stnbo  elaewbare  rqieata  what  be  has  aaid  of  iba 
junction  of  the  Inachus  and  AcbdoSa.    {&rab.,  337.) 
But  in  another  passage  he  quotes  a  writer  wboae  re- 
port of  the  Inacnus  differed  materially,  since  be  rep 
resented  it  aa  traverains  tbe  district  of  Amphilocbi% 
uid  falling  into  tbe  gtuf.   Tbia  waa  the 
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BMkby  Epboras  Strai.,  3S6),  tnd  it  bu  led  aonie 
modani  gwtgr^iben  and  critics,  tn  order  to  reconcile 
ttMee  two  coDtradictoi7  iccoants,  to  wipposo  that  there 
wu  m  atrvun  which,  l»uichinff  off  from  the  Acbelous, 
Ml  mlo  the  Andineiiii  Golf  near  Argoa.  Tbia  ia 
mote  ptrticnlu^  the  Iqrpotbeaia  of  D'Anville;  but 
BkodacD  tiarellen  SMore  aa  that  there  is  no  such  riTsr 
QMT  tlw  mill*  of  Atpoa  (^HoUand^M  TravtUy  vol.  3,  p. 
S85) ;  ud,  in  fwt,  it  is  impoaeible  that  any  eiream 
■boold  thcoe  sepuate  from  tbe  Acheloiia,  on  bccoudi 
of  the  AmpbilochiaQ  Mountains,  which  divide  the  ral- 
isf  of  Ihstzirer  from  the  Golf  ftfilrlo.  Mumortcni- 
■MM  tbo  nniD  river  KriMi  to  be  the  npnteutathe 
•f  the  Inachoi  (^Myr.,  Tol.  8,  p.  69),  but  tbia  is  a  mere 
onant,  which  deeeende  from  toe  monntaina  above  the 
foir,  and  can  have  no  eonnexioD  with  Mount  Lacmus 
•c  tbe  Acheloos.  All  ancient  anthorities  agree  in  de- 
riving the  loacboe  from  tbe  chain  of  Pindua.  (Cra- 
mflr**  Aite.  Orttee,  viA.  9,  p.  40,  Mff  0 

Ikii&ii,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  oth- 
erwise called  £natia  and  Pithecnsa.  Under  an  ez- 
tingoiabed  volcano,  in  the  middle  of  this  island,  Jupiter 
waa  frbled  to  have  confined  the  giant Typhoeas.  (Con- 
suit  reraarka  mider  the  articles  ^naria  and  Arima.) 
Reyoe  thinics  that  aome  one  of  the  early  Latin  poeta, 
bt  tranaUtinff  the  Iliad  into  th"  Roman  tongue,  mia- 
'indoatood  Homer's  elv  'h/H/un,  and  rendered  it  by 
Amthw  or  Inariaut;  and  that  Uw  faUeofl^phcsna, 
tnvdlii^  weatwatd,  waa  aaaigned  to  .£natta  oc  Fitb- 
eeosa  aa  a  vdcanic  situation.  (Heyiu,  Exeitra.  ai 
Virg.,^,  9,  715.) 

Irasus,  a  son  of  Psammeticus  (Thucyd.,  1,  104), 
king  of  that  part  of  Libya  which  borders  upon  Egypt. 
Salting  forth  from  Marea,  he  drew  over  tbe  grealor 
part  <rf  Egypt  to  tevdt  from  Anaxwxaa,  the  Fenian 
omperof,  an^  becoming  himself  their  mler,  called  in 
the  Athenians  to  bis  aaaistance,  who  haj^ieoed  to  be 
Mgiged  in  as  expedition  against  Cyproa,  with  two 
bond  red  ships  of  their  own  and  their  allies.  The  en- 
terptisa  at  fint  was  raunently  anccessful,  and  the 
whole  of  Sgypt  fell  under  the  power  of  the  iovadera 
and  iheir  mly.  Eventually,  however,  tlie  Peraian 
anna  tiioiiqriwd,  and  Inaraa,  being  taken  by  treachery, 
was  cmcified.  (Tkaiyd.,  1,  109;  1,  110.)  Herod- 
otus and  Ctesias  say  he  waa  cnieiSed,  tirl  rptvl  araih 
0M(,  wbicb  might  more  properly  be  termed  tmpale- 
Bsent.  Bkiomfield  {fid  TTmeyi.,  I.  c.)  thinka  that  he 
was  of  tbe  ancient  n^al  family  of  EKVpt.  and  descend- 
ed from  the  Psammeticoa  who  diedB.O.  617.  It  »• 
not  im)»obable,  be  adda,  that,  on  Apnea  being  pot  w 
death  by  his  chief  minister  Amans,  hia  son,  or  aome 
near  rention,  esteUiahed  himself  among  the  Libyane 
boiBering  on  Egypt,  from  whom  descended  this  Psam- 
netiena. 

Irsu,  an  extensive  country  of  Asia,  divided  by 
Ptolemy  and  the  ancient  geographera  into  India  intra 
Gangem  and  India  extra  Oai^m,  or  India  on  this 
aide,  «od  India  beyond,  tbo  Oawes.  Tbe  first  divis- 
ioB  annvera  to  Uw  modcsn  IBn&ttan ;  the  latter  to 
dteilOTU».En^»v,and  thedominiana  of  JP^h,  Sum, 
Lam,  CimiiodtA,  Coehm  CIutm,  ToROum,  and  Jtfs- 
laeea. — Commerce  between  India  and  the  western  na- 
tioM  of  Asia  ajq>eara  to  have  been  carried  on  from 
the  eariieat  historical  timea.  The  spicery,  which  tbe 
lompany  ol  Tehmaelites  mentioned  in  Genesis  (87, 35) 
wan  carrying  into  Egypt,  mast  in  all  probability  hare 
oesB  tbe  produce  oTIndia ;  and  in  the  aOth  chapter 
of  Eiodas,  where  an  enameration  ia  made  of  various 
qrieea  and  perftimea,  cinnamon  and  caasia  are  expresa- 
ly  mentioned,  which  mast  have  come  from  India,  or 
uie  islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  has  been 
tboaght  1^  many,  that  the  Egyptians  must  have  used 
Indian  spicea  in  embalming  uieir  dead ;  and  Diodoma 
Sicoloa  aays  (I,  91),  Ihst  cinnamon  waa  aetoatly  «n- 
floMd  by  this  pei^e  for  that  potposa.  The  mtea 
tmoe  appaaia  16  bave  beon  eairi«d  on  by  bmiim  of  the 
4Q 


Arabs,  who  brougnt  the  produce  of  India  from  m 
modem  Siode,  or  the  Malabar  coasi,  to  Hadramuct  at 
tbe  Boathweaters  part  of  Arabia,  or  to  Gerra  on  tU 
Persian  Gulf,  from  which  place  it  waa  carried  by  meau 
of  caravans  to  Petra,  where  it  waa  purchased  by  Phm- 
nician  merchaots.  A  great  quantity  of  Indian  articlea 
waa  alao  l»oag^t  'rom  the  Persian  Gulf  up  the  Eu- 
phratea  as  far  aa  Cireesium  or  Thapsacus,  and  thence 
carried  across  tbe  Syrian  deaert  into  PhcsDicia.  Eu- 
rope waa  thus  supplied  with  the  produce  of  India  by 
meana  of  tbe  Fwenieians ;  but  we  cannft  assent  tu 
iba  opnion  of  Robeitaoa  (ififttrinU  Dufymlim  om 
India),  Uiat PbcBnician  ahipa wiled  to  India;  for  thera 
is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  Pbtanicians  had  any 
harbours  at  the  head  of  tbe  Red  Sea,  aa  RobertaoB 
BUf^MMSs,  but,  on  the  contrsry,  the  Idumsans  remain- 
ed independent  till  tbe  time  of  David  and  Solomon ; 
and  in  tha  37th  chaptec  of  Exekiel,  which  eootaina  a 
list  of  the  nations  tW  traded  with  Tm>  we  can  die- 
cover  DOM  of  an  Indian  origin  ;  but  the  nameo  of  the 
Arabian  tribea  are  apecified  which  supplied  the  Pbce- 
nicians  with  tbe  producU  of  India  (v.  19, 33).  The 
conquest  of  Idunuta  by  David  gave  the  Jews  posaea- 
aion  of  the  harbour  of  Ezion-geber  on  the  Red  Sea, 
from  which  ahipa  sailed  to  Oplur,  bringing  "gold  and 
silver,  ivoiy,  apea,  and  peacocaa."  (1  Atngw,  2,  S8> — 
Ib.t  10,  It,  32.)  ConaideraUe  variety  of  opinion  pre- 
vails rMpeeting  ;  but  it  ia  meat  probable  that 
it  waa  so  emporiwn  of  the  ATricBli  and  Indian  trade 
in  AMbia.  Im  Arabian  merehanta  procured  the  gold 
from  Africa,  and  the  ivonr,  apea,  and  peacocka  from 
India.  The  He1»ew  word*  in  Uiia  paaaage  appear  to 
be  derived  from  &n  iSanserit.  In  the  troubles  whiet 
followed  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  trade  with  Ophii 
ma  probably  iwglaetAd ;  and  till  the  ibnndation  of  Al 
ezandiea  wo  tiado  «ndi  India  vnw  carried  on  1^  tba 
Arabiana  in  the  way  already  mentioned.  The  prodae« 
of  India  waa  also  imported  into  Greece  by  the  PhtuLi- 
cians  in  very  early  tunes.  Many  of  the  Greek  names 
of  the  Indian  aiticlea  are  evidently  derived  from  tbe 
Sanscrit.  Tbos,  tbe  Greek  word  for  pepper  (ithmtpi, 
pepper^  cornea  from  tbe  Sanacrit  pi^pAU the  Greek 
word  fat  emerald  ia  ojiMfxrydof  or  fupaydof  {tnuurag' 
dot,  marsgdot),  from  the  Sanacrit  marakaU:  tbe 
^xmfvij  aivdov  {bysniU  nndin),  "fine  linen"  or 
"mnslin,"  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (8,  86  ;  7,  181), 
seema  to  be  derived  from  Smdku,  the  Sanscrit  nam* 
of  the  river  Indna :  the  produce  of  tbe  cottOD-}dant, 
called  in  Greek  H4pit4e9c  (to^wfOf),  eonea  frnn  lha 
Sanscrit  karp&aa,  a  woid  which  wo  ako  find  in  tbe 
Hebrew  {ktirpn.—Etaur,  1,6),  and  it  was  probabl| 
introduced  into  Greece,  toother  with  the  commodity, 
by  tbe  Pbosnician  tnders.  That  this  waa  the  case 
with  the  word  cinnamon,  Herodotoa  (3,  111)  infwme 
us.  Tbo  term  cinnamon  (in  Greek  mivo^m^  « 
Ktwofim,  ciniMmontwn,  ctnnomon;  in  Hebrew  i*iiM 
fflon)  is  not  foand  in  Sanscrit ;  the  Sanscrit  term  foe 
tbia  article  is  jiuttsfwdk,"  sweet  berk."  Tbe  weed, 
cinnamon  appeaie  to  be  derived  from  tbe  Cingalese 
kaJcyn  nana,  "  sweet  wood,"  of  which  the  Seosciit  b 
probably  a  traoalation.  We  are  not,,  however,  sur* 
prised  at  missing  tbe  Sanscrit  word-  for  this  srticle. 
since  the  languages  in  Southern  India  have  no  aflSnity 
with  tbe  Sanacrit  Tin  also  appears  to  have  beer  from 
esriy  timea  an  article  of  exptfftation  from  India,  Tha 
Greek  term  for  tin,  Kaamrepoc  (luutiUiv),  wfaid'^  oc- 
curs even  in  Homer,  is  evidently  the  same  as  tit*  tta 
sent  kaalira.  It  is  usually  considered  thattbeGtoeka 
obuined  their  tin,  by  means  of  tbe  PSoenieians,  from 
tbe  SciUy  Itlandt  or  ComwUl ;  but  there  ia  no  di- 
rect proof  of  this ;  and  it  af^wars  probable,  from  tbi 
Sanscrit  derivatioa  of  the  word,  that  lha  Oiedta  ori- 
ginally obtained  their  tin  from  India.— The  weaten 
nations  of  Asia  sMtear  to  have  had  no  cimnexion  wit 
India,  exoept  in  lae  wn  of  commerce,  till  the  time  a' 
Darins  Hyataapia,  Ul  B.C.   Tbe  lalea  wbitdi  Dioda 
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n»  mfttM  m^ectbig  the  inTuion  of  Indie  bj  Sesoetrie 
9mA  Semitwnia,  cuwot  be  eetiinetcd  u  historical  facts, 
ilie  same  remark  may  perhaps  apply  to  the  aUiaoce 
^Aaeh,  according  to  Xenophon,  ia  hisCyropadia  (6,  2, 
IX  C^ros  nude  with  a  kine  of  India.    But.  in  the 
tMgn  of  Darius  Hystaapis,  Herodotus  infonna  us  (4, 
44),  that  Scyiaz  of  Caiyanda  waa  sent  by  the  Persians 
to  ejq^ora  the  coutee  of  the  Indni ;  that  ha  aet  out 
the  aty  Ca^tynis,  and  the  Paotvican  coontry  (Pa> 
kuil)  ia-Ute  noithem  part  of  India;  that  be  sailed 
down  the  Ibdoa  luttil  be  anived  at  its  mouth,  and 
thence  acroas  the  Indian  Sea  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and 
that  this  voyage  occupied  30  niMitfaa.   Dadua  alao,  it 
is  said,  subdued  the  Indiana  and  fwmed  them  into  a 
satrapy,  the  ttibnto  of  which  amoonted  to  860  taleida 
ofgotd.   (JHerod.,  3,  M.)  The  extent  of  the  Pwsian 
•miHre  in  India  cannot  be  ascertained  with  anjr  degree 
of  certainty.   The  Persians  appear  to  have  included 
under  the  naine  of  Indiana  many  tribes  dweUiu  to 
the  west  of  the  Indus  ;  it  seems  doubtful  whether  tney 
ever  bad  any  dominion  eaat  of  the  Indus ;  and  it  is 
nearly  certain  that  their  anthority  did  not  extend  be- 
yond the  Ptnjab. — The  knowledge  whicb  the  Qreeka 
poaaeased  re^jiectiog  India,  previooi  to  the  time  of  Al- 
exander, waa  derivM  from  the  Penians.    We  do  not 
find  the  name  of  Indian  oi  Hindu  in  anetent  Sanscrit 
'  worka  ;  but  the  conntry  eaat  of  the  Indus  hu  been 
known  under  this  name  by  the  western  nations  of 
Asia  from  the  earliest  times.    In  the  Zend  end  Pehlvi 
languages  it  ia  called  Heando,  and  in  the  Hebrew 
fieuu  {EHkert  \,  1),  whicb  is  evidently  the  aame  aa 
the  Hend  of  Uie  Poaian  and  Arabic  geograpban. 
The  first  mention  of  the  Indiana  in  a  Greek  aiitbix  ia 
in  the  "Supplices"  of  .£schylua  (v.  S87);  but  no 
Greek  writer  gives  os  any  information  concerning  them 
till  the  time  of  Herodotas.    We  may  collect  from  the 
account  of  this  historian  a  deaciiptioD  of  three  diatioct 
tribes  of  Indiana :  one  dwelling  m  the  DOith,  near  the 
etty  Caspotyma,  and  the  Paetyican  country,  reaem- 
Uing  the  Baetrisns  in  tbeiz  customs  and  mode  of  Ufe. 
Tbe  second  tribe  or  tribes  evidentlv  did  not  live  un- 
der Brahminical  laws ;  some  of  them  dwelt  in  the 
marshes  formed  by  tbe  Indus,  and  subsisted  by  fish- 
ing ;  others,  called  Pkdai,  with  whom  we  may  proba- 
cy eUsa  tbe  Calantha  or  CalaUa,  were  wild  and  bai^ 
baroua  tribes,  each  aa  exist  at  pnaent  in  the  mountahia 
of  the  Deecen.   The  third  claas,  who  are  described  aa 
8Db«aUng  on  the  ^MHdaneoaa  produce  of  the  earth, 
and  never  killing  any  Uving  ibingv  are  more  likely  to 
have  been  genuine  Hindus.   {HeroA.t  8,  98,  »tqq.) 
HerodotDS  had  heard  of  some  of  the  oatuni  {woduc- 
lions  of  Hindustan,  such  aa  the  cotton-plant  and  the 
bamboo ;  but  hie  knowledge  waa  vwy  limited. — Cte- 
nas,  vAta  lived  at  Um  court  of  Artaxerzea  Abiemon  for 
many  yean,  fau  given  oa  a  fuller  account  than  Herod- 
otas of  the  manners  and  eustoma  of  the  Indians,  and 
of  tbe  natural  productions  of  the  country.    He  had 
heard  of  the  war-elephants,  and  describes  the  parrot, 
tbe  monkey,  cochineal,  du. — The  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander into  India,  B.C.  3S6,  firat  gave  the  Greeks  a 
sonoct  idea  of  the  waatem  parte  (tfthiaeountrr.  Al- 
Biandar  did  not  advance  farther  eut  than  the  Hypha- 
na ;  but  be  followed  the  conrae  of  the  Indus  to  the 
ocean,  and  afterwaid  aeut  Nearchua  to  ezjdore  the 
coast  of  tbe  Indian  Ocean  aa  far  aa  the  Persian  Gulf, 
"nie  Penjab  was  inhabited,  at  tbe  lime  of  Alexander's 
invuioa,  by  mai^  indepeodant  nations,  ivho  were  aa 
diatingaiabed  for  their  oonraoe  aa  their  leacendaots 
the  lUwoota.   Though  the  Jueedonitoa  did  not  pen- 
etral«  nrUier  east  than  the  Hyphaais,  repmt  reached 
Uiem  of  the  Praaii,  a  powarfol  people  on  the  bii^  of 
the  Ganges,  whoae  king  was  i»epared  to  reaist  Alex- 
ander wiUi  an  inunense  army.    After  the  death  of  Al- 
exender,  Selencua  made  war  aminst  Ssodrocottiu, 
king  of  the  Piasii,  and  was  the  first  Greek  who  ad- 
vaiKed  u  far  aa  thi>  Gansea.   Thia  Sandroeottus, 
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called  Sandracoptus  by  Atben«aa  {EfU^  1,  S3j,  h 
probably  the  same  u  the  Chandragimla  of  tbe  Hindw. 
(Consult  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  Atialic  Reaeaichu,  vol.  4, 
p.  II. —  WiUoiCM  Theatre  of  the  Hindus,  voL  2,  p. 
187.  2d  ed.—SchUgd,  InditcKe  Bibliotkek,  vol. 
1,  p.  246.)  Sandroeottus  is  represented  as  king  of 
the  Gaogarids  and  Praaii,  who  are  probably  aue  and 
tbe  aame  peo^  Gangarida  being  the  name  givMt  to 
them  1^  toe  GreekSf  and  signifying  merely  the  pecK^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ganges,  and  Ptuil  b«u| 
the  Hindu  name,  the  same  as  tbe  Fnchi  (i.  e.,  *  Mat- 
em  country")  of  the  Sanscrit  writers.  Seloucaa  re- 
mained only  a  short  time  in  the  countiy  of  tbe  Praaii, 
but  his  expedition  wo  the  means  of  giving  the  Greeks 
a  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  eastern  part  of  India 
than  they  bad  hitherto  posaeaaed ;  since  Megaatbenes, 
and  afterward  Daimachua,  resided  for  msny  years  as 
ambaaaadora  of  the  Syrian  monaicbs  at  Palibotbn 
(in  Sanacrit,  Pataliputra),  the  capital  of  the  Pnudi 
From  the  worit  which  Megastheoes  wrote  on  India, 
later  writers,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
such  sa  Strabo  and  Anian,  tppear  to  have  derived  their 
principal  knowledge  of  the  country.  Tbe  Seleocida 
probably  lost  all  iimucnee  at  Palibottua  after  the  deuh 
of  Seleucua  Nicator,  B.C.  281 ;  though  we  have  a 
brief  notice  in  PoIybius(lI,  34)  of  an  expedition  which 
Antiocbua  the  Great  made  into  India,  and  of  a  treaty 
which  he  concluded  with  a  king  Sophagasenua  (in  San> 
sent,  probably,  Subbagasjna,  i.  e.,-  "tbe  leader  of  a 
fortunate  army"),  whereby  the  Indian  king  waa  boond 
to  aupply  him  with  a  certain  number  of  war  elqihantUi 
T)m  Greek  kingdom  of  Baetria,  which  was  fonnded 

Theodotus  or  Diodotua,  a  lieatensnt  of  the  Syrian 
monarcha,  and  which  laated  about  120  years,  appean 
to  have  comprised  a  considerable  portion  of  Dortbera 
India. — After  the  foundation  of  Alexandres,  the  Id* 
diau  trade  was  slmost  entirely  carried  on  by  tbe  meff 
chants  of  that  city;  lew  ahips,  however,  sppeai  m 
bave  aailed.  from  Alexandres  till  the  diaeovefjr  of  lbs 
monaoons  by  Hippalus ;  and  the  Arabians  smMilied 
Alexandres,  as  they  bad  fireviously  done  the  I*taiaei^ 
cians,  with  the  produce  of  India.  Tbe  monsoons 
must  have  become  known  to  European  nsv^ators 
about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  oar  era,  since 
thay  are  not  mentioned  by  Strabo,  but  were  well 
known  In  the  time  of  Pliny.  Pliny  bu  siven  as  (6, 
^)  an  interesting  account  of  the  trade  between  In 
dia  and  Alexandres,  as  it  existed  in  his  own  time. 
We  learn  from  him  that  the  ships  of  the  Alexandresn 
merchanta  set  sail  from  Berenice,  a  port  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  arrived,  in  about  30  days,  at  Ocelis  or  Csne, 
in  Arabia.  Thence  they  sailed  by  the  wind  Hippslua 
(the  BOnUiwest  monsoon),  in  40  days,  to  Muziris  (Mso- 
galore),  the  first  emporium  in  India,  which  waa  not 
much  frequented,  on  sccount  of  the  pirstes  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  port  at  which  the  ships  usually 
stayed  waa  that  of  Barace  (at  the  mouth,  probably,  of 
the  Nelisurom  river).  After  remaining  in  India  tiU 
the  beginning  of  December  or  January,  they  sailed 
back  Xo  the  Red  Sea,  met  with  the  wind  Auicns  ot 
Aoeter  (aouth  or  southweat  wind),  and  thus  s^iv^ed  at 
Berenice  in  lees  than  s  twelvemonth  from  the  time 
they  set  out  The  same  author  informs  us,  that  the 
Indian  articles  were  carried  from  Berenice  to  Ceptos, 
a  distance  of  268  Roman  miles,  on  camels ;  and  that 
tbo  diderent  halting-places  were  determined  by  the 
wells.    From  Cc^toe,  which  was  united  to  the  N't!* 

a  eanl,  the  gooda  vrers.  conveiyad  down  the  rives 
to  Alexandrea. — We  have  another  account  of  the  In 
dian  trade,  written  by  Arrian,  who  lived,  in  all  jnobai- 
bility,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christiao  ora^  acJ 
certainly  not  later  than  the  aecond.  Arrian  had  beev 
in  India  himself,  and  describes  in  a  small  Greek  tiea- 
tise,  entitled  <'  tb-)  Periplua  of  tbe  Eryihrean  Sea,*^  the 
coast  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  western  parte  of  India ; 
and  also  gives  a  Ust  of  the  most  importar.t  exporie  mni 
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jnporU.  Aeeoiding  to  this  kccoant,  the  two  princi- 
jwl  port*  in  India  were  Baiygsn  od  tbs  Dorthweateni, 
tod  Bince  or  Nelcynda  on  the  sontbwestwn  coast 
To  Buygua  (the  tnodem  Btroaeh,  on  the  ^ver  Ner- 
kM*)  goods  wm  Inmafat  from  Oxme  \Oigtiiii), 
Plidiun  iPtdUmdt),  utd  l^gtn  {Dtogha-).  Bat  B»* 
nee  or  Nelefada  aeeniB,  from  the  account  of  PHny 
tod  Aniia,  :3  kmve  otm  the  princtpal  emporiam  of 
tbo  Indian  trade.  The  Roman  sfaii»  appear  lo  have 
•etdom  sailed  beyand  thia  point ;  and  the  prodoce  of 
eoonlries  ftitber  east  wu  Inmight  to  Buaee  by  the 
natire  mezchante.  The  knotviedge  which  the  Romans 
peaaeased  ^  India  beyond  Cape  Cemonit  was  ozeeed- 
mglf  nne  and  deleeuTe.   Strabo  describes  the  Gan- 

Ki  tawwing  into  the  sea  b^  one  mouth;  and  though 
my  pfea  along  list  of  Indian  nations,  which  bad  not 
been  loerioaslj  mentioned  by  any  Greek  or  Roman 
wrilm, ««  have  no  satiaCaetoiy  sceoant  of  any  part 
of  ludUj  mept  the  destafntion  of  the  weetem  coaat 
Inr  AnwL  Ptolemy,  who  tired  about  lOO  years  later 
than  Pttsy,  appears  to  have  derived  hie  infEmnation 
from  the  Aieiandrean  merchants,  who  only  eailed  to 
the  Malabar  coast,  and  eonld  not,  therefisre,  have  any 
accurate  knowlbdge  of  the  eastern  parte  of  India,  and 
■till  less  of  the  countriee  beyond  the  Ganges ;  still, 
however,  be  is  the  earliest  writer  who  attempts  to  de- 
Kiibe  ttw  countries  lo  the  east  this  stream.  There 
is  great  diffieol^  m  detenaining  the  position  of  any 
a(  the  placee  enomented  by  Um,  in  eonseqaence  of 
the  mat  error  he  made  in  the  form  of  the  pminsola, 
which  be  has  made  to  stretch  in  its  length  ima  west 
lo  east  inatead  of  from  north  to  sonu;  a  mistake 
the  more  extnordinaiy,  since  all  preceding  writers 
on  India  with  whom  we  are  acqoainted  bad  given 
the  geoeial  dnpe  of  the  peninsola  with  tolerable  accn- 
eacy. — Hie  llomans  never  extended  their  conqneata 
IS  far  as  India,  nor  visited  the  country  except  for 
die  pniposes  of  commerce.  Bnt  the  increase  of  the 
trade  between  Aleundrea  and  India  seems  to  have 
frodoced  in  the  Indian  [wincea  a  desire  to  obtain 
Mve  faitber  infwmation  concerning  the  western  na- 
■ions.  Wereadofembaesieate  AtwnstusCBBar,  sent 
by  I^ndicm  and  Portw,  sod  also  of  an  embeMv  from 
me  isle  of  Ceylon  to  Uw  Emperor  Claudius.  BoUen, 
m  his  work  on  the  Indians  (vol.  1,  p.  70X  donbta 
whether  these  embassiee  were  sent ;  but  as  they  are 
both  mentioned  by  conlemporanr  writers,  the  former 
by  Strabo  and  the  latter  by  Pliny,  we  can  hardly 
qnestiott  the  tnith  of  their  statements.  We  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  magnitnds  of  the  Indfsn  trade  onder 
the  emperors  by  the  aceoont  of  Pliny  (6,  S8),  vriio  in- 
letms  OS,  that  the  Roman  world  was  drained  every 
year  of  at  least  50  millions  of  sestereea  (upward  of 
1,900,000  dollars)  for  the  poicfaase  of  Indian  commodi- 
ties.  The  f«o6t  upon  dus  trade  must  have  been  im- 
mense, if  we  are  to  believe  the  ststements  of  Pliny, 
that  Indian  articles  were  sold  at  Rome  at  100  pet 
cent,  rinvs  timSi  cost  priee.  The  articles  imponed 
hf  the  Alexandreen  merchants  wen  chiefly  precions 
Aones,  qticee,  pcxfnmes,  and  silk.  It  has  nsoally  been 
ccBsidered,  that  the  last  aitiele  vraa  imported  into  In- 
dia from  China ;  bnt  there  are  strong  reasons  for  he- 
liering  tliat  the  silkworm  has  been  reared  in  India 
from  veiy  early  times.  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  hie  "  Eaaay 
R  Hindn  Clssses"  (Miie^aneaiu  Eun/a,  vol.  3,  p. 
ItS),  infbnne  ns,  tt»t  the  dsss  of  sflk-twielm  and 
feedm  of  lilkworma  is  mentioqod  in  an  ancient  Ssn- 
scrit  w)A  }  in  addition  to  which,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  «lk  is  kr.Twx  thnnigbont  the  Archipelago  by  its 
Saoscrit  name  t^ir*.  {Mgradem'a  Malaj/  Diclumary, 
<  sdfr«.)  Those  who  wish  for  farther  information 
en  the  articles  of  commerce,  both  imported  and  ex- 
ported by  the  Alexaodrean  merehanta,  may  consult 
with  advantage  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Tioeent's  "  Peri- 
ptes  of  the  ESy^nean  See,"  hi  which  be  has  given  an 
■hbahetical  list,  aeeompanied  with  many  explanationa,  | 


of  the  exports  tad  imports  of  the  Indian  trade,  wkn 
are  ennmerated  in  the  Digest,  and  in  Aman's  *'  Pa»> 
pins  of  the  Erythrean  Sea." — We  have  no  farther  ac- 
eoont of  the  trade  between  Alexandres  and  India  tiB 
Uw  time  of  the  Emperor  Jnstmian,  daring  whose  leiga 
an  Alexandiean  metcbaotofthenameof  Cosmas^i^ 
bad  made  several  voyages  to  Irdia,  but  who  dlEcrwaid 
turned  monk,  pablished  a  work,  still  extant,  eatiM 
"  Christian  Topography,"  in  which  he  gives  us  sever- 
at  particulan  reapecting  rhe  Indian  trade.  But  his 
knowledge  of  India  is  not  more  extensive  than  that  of 
Arrian,  for  the  Alezandrean  merchanu  continued  to 
visit  merely  the  Malabar  coast,  *a  which  the  produce 
of  the  country  ftrthM'  east  was  immgfat  by  native  mer- 
cbants,  as  in  the  time  of  Arrian.  Alezandrea  con- 
tinued to  supply  the  natiov  of  Europe  with  Indian  ar- 
ticles tiH  the  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  by  Vasco  de  Gama  m  149B.  But  the 
western  nations  of  Asia  were  principally  sopplied  by 
the  merchants  of  Baaora,  irtueh  was  founded  by  the 
Calif  Omar  near  the  month  of  the  Enpbiatee,  and  whiefa 
■oon  became  one  of  the  most  floorldiing  commercial 
citiee  of  the  East.  In  addition  to  whi^  it  most  be 
recollected,  that  a  land-trade,  conducted  by  means  of 
caravans,  which  psssed  through  the  central  cottntrie» 
of  Asia,  existed  from  very  early  times  betvreen  India 
and  the  western  nations  of  Asia.  (Bncycl.  Vtefwi 
Knmel.,  voL  13,  p.  S3S,  Mtqq.) 


Bittory  cf  Ituimfrom  tie  earliest  timet  lo  the  Mo- 

kemmeiUM  Conqveit. 
The  materials  for  the  hlst<ny  of  this  period  are 
very  few  and  unaatisiactoi^.    The  only  ancient  his- 
tory written  in  die  Sanecnt  language  wiach  the  r*' 
searcbee  Of  modem  edwlaii  have  been  aUe  to  ob- 
tain, is  n  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Cashmere^  entitled 
"Raja  Tsritwini,"  of  which  an  abstract  was  given 
by  Abnlfatl  in  the  "  Ayin-i-Akbery."   The  original 
&uiBcrit  was  obtained  for  the  first  time  by  Engiish 
scholars  in  the  present  century,  and  was  publiahaA 
at  Calcutta  in  the  year  1886.    An  intereeting  «e- 
eonnt  of  the  vroik  is  given  by  Professor  Wileni,  in 
the  15th  vohmw  of  the  "Aaiatle  Reeaar^ee.**  Bat, 
thoagfa  this  volume  throws  considerable  light  upon  the 
early  hiatoiy  of  Cashmere,  it  gives  us  little  information 
respecting  the  early  history  of  Hindustan.    The  exrst- 
cnce  of  tnie  chronicle,  however,  is  sufficient  to  di» 
prove  the  assertion  which  some  persons  have  made,' 
that  the  Hisdue  possessed  no  native  history  prior  to 
the  Mohammedan  conquest ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
similar  wnfcs  may  be  obtained  by  the  lesearebes  of 
modem  sebohn.   We  may  also  e^ieet  to.  obtain 
ther  information  by  a  more  diligent  examination  of  the 
various  inscriptions  which  exist  on  pnblic  boildinn  in 
all  parts  of  Hindustan,  tbou^  the  majority  of  auch  in> 
scnptiona  relate  to  a  period  saboeqQent  to  the  Mohair- 
meoan  conqoest.  The  Brahmins  piofese  to  give  a  his- 
toty  of  the  aneieni  Idngdoma  of  Hindustan,  with  tbi 
names  <rf  the  monarehe  who  sneeassively  reigned  over 
them,  and  the  principal  events  of  dieir  reigns.  Bat 
their  accounts  are  derived  from  the  legendary  tales  at 
the  Poranas,  a  class  of  compositions  vary  similar  to 
the  Greek  Theogonies ;  and  altboogh  these,  and  ee- 
pecial^  the  two  great  epic  poems,  uie    Runayata"  • 
and  **  Mahabhaiats,**  an  exceedingly  vaJnable  for  tha 
information  they  give  «  respecting  the  rel^ion,  ctfffl- 
iution,  and  costoms  of  the  ancient  Hindus,  thaj  can- 
not be  regarded  as  antboritieB  for  historical  evenla.— 
The  invariable  tradition  of  the  Hindna  points  to  the 
northern  parts  of  Hindustan  aa  the  original  abode  oj 
their  race,  and  of  the  Brahminical  faith  and  laws.  It 
appears  probable,  both  from  the  tradition  of  the  Hindna 
and  from  the  aimllarity  ef  the  Sanscrit  to  the  Zaod, 
Greek,  and  Latin  languagea,  that  the  nation  fhim  which 
the  geimfan  Hindne  are  deeeended  must  at  smne  p»> 
riod  have  idiabited  the  plaina  of  Oaidnl  Asia,  fto* 
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frijcD  tbey  tmignied  into  the  noithern  part  of  Hioda- 
■tu.  HetMD  and  otboc  writers  twre  Miq>oeed,'tbat  . 
tlwBnhmiiWtiBdperiii^theKBhatriyuuMyaHTu,  < 
mm  a  face  of  ooiuieni  cos^uerDie,  who  eabdoed  the  : 
Sodiaa,  the  origira)  iDhabitanta  of  the  coantiy.  But, 
wbetovei  optnioD  may  be  entertained  respecting  the 
otigin  of  thia  people,  it  ia  evident  that  the  Hindva 
Ibemeelves  never  regarded  the  aouthetn  part  of  the 
peniuula  u  fonning  part  of  Aryaoarta,  or  "  die  holy 
knd,"  U»  naroe  trf  toe  eoDntnr  inhabited  bj  genuine 
Hivadiu.  Aiyavaita  wat  booooed  «i  the  north  by  the 
HimilHa,  and  on  the  lonth  the  Vindhya  Moant- 
moM  [Maiai,  8,  91-9^) ;  tbe  boundaries  on  tbe  east 
and  west  cannot  be  eo  easily  ascertained.  In  this 
country,  and  especially  in  the  eastern  pert,  there  ex- 
isted great  and  powerful  eypirea,  at  least  a  thousand 
years  Won  the  Christian  era  (the  prabaUe  data  trf  the 
Hamayaiw,  and  MabaUiarato),  which  bad  made  gnat 
progrees  in  knowledge,  ciTilization,  and  tbe  fine  arts, 
and  of  which  the  ancient  literature  of  the  Sanscrit  lan- 

Biages  is  an  imperishable  memorial.  According  to 
inda  tradition,  two  empires  only  existed  in  the  most 
ancient  times,  of  which  the  ospitals  were  Ayodhya  or 
Oude,  and  Prati^thana  or  Vilora.  The  kings  of 
these  cities,  who  are  respectively  denominated  chil- 
dren of  the  Sun  and  of  tbe  Moon,  are  nippoaed  to 
have  been  tbe  lineal  descendants  of  Sa^ntfa,  the 
•erenth  Mtnu,  during  whose  life  all  living  creatorea, 
with  the  exception  oihimself  and  hia  family,  wete  de- 
stroyed by  a  general  deluge.  Another  kingdom  was 
afterward  ealaoliahed  at  \fagadha  or  Bahar,  by  Jaras- 
audba,  qtpoinled  governor  of  tbe  province  by  a  eover- 
•ign  of  the  Lanar  race.  A  list  in  these  kings  iagiv- 
■o  by  Sir  William  Jooea,  in  his  "  Esny  m  &e  Cnro- 
Bok^  of  the  Hindos."  (AaUU.  Retwrdt.,  tiA.  2,  p. 
Ill,  Mf.,  8vo  ed.}— Tbe  kings  of  Ayodhya  appear  to 
have  conquered  the  Deccan,  and  to  have  introduced 
tbe  Brahminical  faith  and  laws  into  the  sonthem  part 
■f  tbe  peninsnla.  Such,  at  least,  qtpeaia  to  be  the 
■eaningof  the  Ramayana,  aecoiding  to  nAicb,  Rama, 
■b  ineaniation  of  Viunn,  and  the  son  of  tbo  king  of 
Ayodhya,  penetratee  to  tbe  extremity  of  tbe  peninsola, 
■Dd  eooquets  tbe  gianU  of  Lauka  {Ceylon).  This  is 
in  accnoanee  with  all  ibe  traditions  of  the  peninsula, 
which  recc^ise  a  period  when  the  inhabitants  were 
vA  Hindoa.  We  have  no  means  of  ascwtaioing 
whether  these  craqueita  \/f  the  monsreba  of  Ayodhya 
were  permanent ;  bat  we  know  that,  in  tbe  time  of  Ar- 
rian  and  Pliny,  ^e  Brabminicel  ftith  prevailed  in  the 
southern  part  of  die  seninsnla,  since  all  the  principal 
ces  mentioned  by  tnese  writers  have  Sanscrit  names, 
e  learn  tradition,  and  from  historical  records 
extant  in  the  Tsmnl  language  (Wilson's  Daeriptne 
Catalogue  of  the  Orietttal  MSS.  eoUeeted  by  the  loU 
iMutenant-eol.  MackenxU.  —  Taylor's  Orient^  Hit- 
tarieal  MSS.  m  M«  Tamil  ImgiiMge,  S  vols.  4to, 
Maine,  18S5),  that  three  Idngdoma  aequfred,  in  oariy 
times,  pest  political  importance  in  the  son^ro  part 
ef  the  Deccan.  These  were  named  Pandya,  Chola, 
■nd  Chera,  and  nre  all  said  to  iiave  been  founded  by 
aativea  of  Ayodhya,  who  colonised  the  Deccan  with 
Hindus  from  tbe  north.  Pandya  was  the  moat  pow- 
eifiil  (rf  these  kingdoma:  it  waebonnded  on  the  north 
Yfj  'iw  rivw  Vdar,  on  the  west  I7  the  OtuaOa,  though 
in  early  times  it  extended  as  far  as  tbe  Malabar  coast, 
and  on  tbe  south  and  east  by  tbe  sea.  Its  principal 
town  was  Madmra.  Tbe  antiquity  of  this  Kingdom 
is  confirmed  by  Pliny,  Arrian,  and  Ptolemy,  who  all 
Mention  Paodion  as  a  king  wbo  nisned  in  tbe  sotitb 
•f  tbe  penansnta.  The  ESabminieal  «dooiats  aroear 
to  have  settled  principally  in  the  eonthem  paita  of^ the 
Deccan :  the  native  traditions  rqtresont  the  northern 
ports  as  inhabited  'iy  savage  races  till  a  much  later 
period.  This  is  in  accordance  with  tbe  accounts  of 
Ibe  Greek  writers.  The  names  of  the  places  on  the 
jppar  pert  of  the  eaatcno  aad  weaten  coasts  ve  not 
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Sanscrit.    The  modem  Cmean  is  described  by  botfe 
Arrian  and  PUny  at  tbe  |Hnte  coast;  and  the  ooaal 
of  tbe  modoro  OrisM  ia  said  by  Arriao  to  fasra  beoc 
inhabited  by  a  esTago  race  called  KinbadB,  tibo  wf- 
pear  to  be  identical  with  tbe  Kiratas  of  the  Sanscril 
writers,  and  wbo  are  represented  to  have  been  a  tsm 
of  tavage  foresters. — Tbe  accounts  of  tbe  Greeks  wbi 
accompanied  Alexander,  and  more  particnlariy  that  • 
Megaslhenee,  give  os,  as  we  have  weady  dmwu,  um 
infmnation  nspecting  tbe  nertbem  put  of  HindoiM 
in  the  ihhd  and  fanrth  ceDtariei  b«fim  i3a»  Clmtiii 
era.   But  hardly  asythiitt  it  known  of  lb*  history  e( 
Hindustan  from  thniperiod  to  the  time  of  the  Motoak- 
medan  conquest.    There  are  only  a  very  few  lualorieat 
events  of  which  we  can  apeak  with  any  degree  of  «t 
tainty.   After  tbe  overthrow  of  tbe  Greek  kingdocsol 
Bactria  by  the  Tartar^  B.C.  136,  the  Tartm  (calM 
by  the  Gre^  Scythians,  and  by  the  Hmdus  Sikss] 
overran  the  greater  part  of  tbo  northwestern  province 
of  Hindustan,  which  remained  in  their  poeaessieti  tiU 
the  reign  of  Vicramaditya  I.,  B.C.  06,  who,  after  add- 
ing nametoDS  provinces  to  his  empire,  drove  the  Tir 
lars  beyond  the  Indus.    This  sovereign,  whose  date  ir 
pretty  well  aacettaioed,  since  tbe  years  of  tbe  Samva* 
era  an  oonnted  from  his  reign,  resided  at  Ayodl^i 
and  Cano),  and  had  donunion  over  almost  the  whm 
of  nocdwra  Hindnatan,  from  Cashmere  to  tbe  Gsnges. 
He  gave  gmt  enconrtgement  to  lesming  and  tbe  fine 
arts,  and  hia  name  is  still  cberiabed  hf  the  Hindos  si 
one  of  their  gretteat  and  wisest  princes.    He  fell  in  a 
battle  against  Salivahana,  laja  of  the  Deccan.  W* 
abo  read  of  two  other  sovereigns  of  tbe  avne  naais; 
Vienmaditya  II.,  A.D.  191,  and  Ttcnmadilya  HL, 
A.D.  441.   Th«  most  tntereaUn^  event  in  tlna  pniod 
of  Hinda  biatoiy  is  the  persecution  of  the  Budwisla, 
and  their  final  ezimlaion  from  Hindustan.    It  is  difr 
cult  to  conceive  toe  reasons  that  induced  the  Hiodii 
Bovereiens,  after  so  long  a  period  of  tid«atioa,  to  ul 
the  Braiunina  in  this  pereecotton ;  route  eraeeiaUf  at 
Ihe-Jaina,  a  sect  strikingly  reaemUing  the  Buddhists, 
wen  udented  in  all  parts  of  Hindustan. — Christiaiu^ 
w  said  to  have  been  mtroduced  into  Hindostan  in  the 
first  century;  according  to  some  accounta,  by  tbe 
apostle  lliomas;  and,  according  to  otbera,  by  the 
apostle  Bartholomew.   But  there  is  very  liUle  d^nd- 
ance  to  be  placed  upon  theae  atatementa.    The  first 
Christiana  who  were  settled  in  an^  number  in  Hindu- 
stan appear  to  have  been  Nestonana,  wbo  nettled  « 
the  Muabar  coast  for  the  purposea  of  cunmerce.  Net* 
torios  lived  in  the  middle  of^  tbe  fifth  century  ;  aod  in 
tbe  sixth  century  we  learn  fix>m  Cotmae  that  Christian 
cburehes  were  established  in  tbe  moat  important  cities 
on  Uie  M^abar  coast,  and  that  tbe  {oiesu  wore  wdain- 
ed  b^  tbe  Archbishop  of  Seleueia,  and  were  subject  to 
bis  lorisdiction.   When  Vasco  de  Gama  arrived  at 
Cochin,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  be  was  snrprisod  ta  find 
a  great  number  of  Cbristians,  who  inhabited  the  iiiie* 
rior  of  TlmTancon  and  Malabar,  and  wbo  had  mon 
than  a  hundred  cburehes.   Bnt  theae  Christians  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  dcscendanta  of  those  Nestori- 
ans  wbo  emigrated  to  Hindustan  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centaries,  since  then  is  no  reason  for  believing  tbiM 
sny  Hindos  wen  converted  by  their  moans  to  the 
Christian  religion.   {Eneyd.  U:  KnouA.,  vol.  13,  p 
284,  eeqq.) 

Innos,  a  celebrated  river  of  India,  falling,  after  s 
coarse  of  1300  miles,  into  tbe  Indian  Ocean.  The 
sources  of  this  river  have  not  yet  benn  .fully  expcmd. 
Its  commenccanent  is  fixed,  by  tbe  most  pr^table  cofr 
jecture,  in  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Caliae  hnoA 
of  the  Himalaya  Monntains,  about  Ut.  81^  SO'  N., 
and  long.  80**  90'  E.,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sooret 
of  tlw  Sttledge,  and  m  a  territory  under  the  dominion 
of  China.  Its  name  in  Sanscrit  is  SiwiA  or  ai 
sppellstion  which  it  receires  from  its  blue  colour. 
Under  tbe  name  Siodoa  it  was  known  enn  lo  f he  Ra 
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Btk  i.  Dendei  ita  more  conunon  araelladon  of  Indut. 
la  jJ.  S8°  28',  tbe  Indiu  it  joined  by  five  riven,  the 
ai»«t  nemea  of  wIucIitU  given  by  ue  Greek  niil8»f 
•re,  tlw  Hjrdiqieg,  Am«iw%  Hydnoteii  IMueie, 
sui  Xendnn.  Tbeie  five  rime  obtuned  fm  the 
[HonDce  i^ch  they  watered  the  Ondi  uiae  of  Pea- 
tapotimia,  Bnelogous  to  which  ie  tbe  modem  in>db- 
tioB  of  Ptndj^  given  to  the  ume  region,  and  eigni- 
Ffiog  in  Pernin  "  the  coanlry  of  the  five  livera." 
iCamilt  XcMcn,  Comment,  de  Paitaaot.  Iiukea,  4to, 
BauM,  1SS7. — Beck,  AUgememet  M^trtoritm,  vol. 
1,  pL  2,  p.  118.)  The  Xeiadnie,  now  the  SetUdge, 
ie  the  longaet  of  tbe  five  riven  juet  nentioned,  tod  the 
loiigeet  Btnea  elm  within  the  HmuIaifM  range,  be- 
tween tjie  Indaa  and  the  Sumiiaoiittr.  The  union 
>>f  ali  tbe  five  hvera  into  mte,  before  they  reach  tbe 
lodva,  waa  a  point  in  geogiapby  muotained  by  Ptole- 
my ;  hot,  owBig  to  the  obscurity  of  modem  acconnts, 
promoted  \ry  the  iplittinga  of  the  Isdua,  and  the  fre- 
quant  ■nmuuwtion  of  atreenu  numing  in  petaliel 
conraes,  we  bad  been  tao^t  to  le^rd  this  aa  a  speci- 
men of  that  aatbot's  deficiency  of  lofonnatioo,  till  very 
recent  and  more  minote  inqoiriee  have  re-eattbliahed 
that  tjnesttCHMd  point,  and,  along  with  it,  the  merited 
credit  of  tbe  ancient  geograi^T.  Tbe  five  riveraform 
oo»  peat  atmm,  oaUed  hj  tbe  netivea  in  tbia  qoaiter 
ihBCtemai;  Imt  in  the  other  eoimbiee  of  InoU  it  ia 
known  by  tbe  aaiM  of  Pm^ni,  llw  united  etream 
then  flows  on  between  40  utd  M  miles,  nntil  it  Mne 
the  Indus  at  Jfitima  Cott.  The  months  of  the  Indua 
Ptolemy  makes  aeven  in  number ;  Hannert  gives  tiiem 
aa  foUoira,  commmcing  on  the  west :  Sagapa,  now 
tbe  river  iHUy ;  SiDtboe,nowthei%iniaw^;  Aoreum 
Ostiom,  DOW  dm  Bilekd^  Chari^nia,  now  tbe  Ftttv; 
Sapai%  Sabala,  and  Londwe,  of  wUeh  last  threo  ne 
pfofiMsealo  know  nothing  with  certainly.  According, 
BBwever,  to  other  and  mon  recent  anuoritiea,  tbe  lo- 
dos  enters  the  eea  in  one  volume,  tbe  lateral  stmams 
being  absnbed  by  tbe  sand  without  reachitig  tbe  ocean. 
It  givea  off  an  eaatMly  branch  called  the  FuUaUe,  but 
to  letnms  ita  waters  to  tbe  Indoa  at  a  lower  point, 
teaing  in  ite  eircoit  tbe  tsluid  on  whicb  Hydenbai 
triads.  ( Jfoto-Aim.  Gngr-t  tcL  8^  p.  IS,  Am.  ed.) 

IiiOk  dao^iter  of  Cadmne  and  HatBMmia.  (Fid. 
Albaaaa.) 

iMdna.  a  river  of  Delos,  watering  the  plain  in  which 
the  town  of  Delos  stood.  {Strab.,  4S6.— Ceiiim.,  H. 
m  Dd.y  20«.) 

Isdos,  e  petrooynic  given  to  the  god  Palmnoo,  aa 
Mttofloo.   (Fav.,  .An.,  5,  823.) 

Intane  (n  Greek  Toojfi&xK]^  the  most  nnmeioaB 
aa  wdl  as  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  the  Cisaliniie 
Qanls,  according  to  Polybius  (2,  17).  It  would  ap- 
pear indeed  from  Ptolemy  (p.  64)  that  their  dominion 
eitended  at  one  time  over  tne  Libicii,  another  power- 
fol  Gallic  tribe  in  their  vicinity ;  bat  their  territory, 
pnpedr  nMakbft  aaema  to  have  been  defined  by  the 
rivets  Tkuma  aw  Addna.  The  Ineolms  took  a  very 
i^ve  part  in  the  Gallic  wars  against  the  Romans,  and 
mloasiy  co-operated  with  Hannibal  in  his  invaaion  of 
lu^.  (Fofye.,  S,  40.)  They  are  stated  by  Livy  (&, 
34)  to  have  foimded  tbeir  capital  Mediolanum  (now 
JQtni)  on  tbair  first  arrival  in  Italy,  and  to  have  giv- 
en it  that  name  from  a  place  so  culed  in  the  territory 
■f  the  £dQi  in  GstiL  (P&t..  3,  17.— Pfof  ,  p.  6S.-~ 
CoBsdt  fenaAs  under  the  article  Gallia,  page  631, 
eoL  1.) 

ImbSu  Saoba,  an  island  formed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  by  the  oeperation  of  the  two  branches  of 
that  river.  {Pncopau^  Rer.  Got.,  l.  —  Rutil.  Itin., 
1, 169.) 

Inrnm^jm  or  Autioii  ImaHiuipi,  the  capital  of 
tbe  IntsmeUL   (  Fiid.  AQiiam  IL) 

ImmasMA,  L  a  dty  of  Umteia,  so  called  fima  iu  be- 
lag  aitntfed  between  two  hraoehM  (Mte- mnum)  of  the 
tma  Nil    V^arra,  L.  L.,4,6.y   Hence  alao  the  in- 


Inbitaau  of  the  place  were  known  aa  the  luteramnataa 
Nartea,  to  distingniah  tbem  from  those  of  ^tcrsmns 
on  the  Litis.  {Pliiu,  8,  14.)  If  an  ancienv  inacrin. 
tion  ated  by  Clnverias  (luU.  JbU.,  vol  1,  p.  (35)  be 
genuine,  Inteiamna,  now  represented  by  (ki  welt 
known  town  of  Term,  wae  wunded  in  rdgn  of 
Numa,  or  about  80  years  after  Rome.  It  is  pottd  af* 
terward  as  one  of  ttie  most  distingui^ed  cities  ofmo- 
nicipid  rank  in  Italy.  This  circumstance,  however,did 
not  save  it  from  the  calamities  of  civil  war  during  be 
(Usaatrouastrugele  between  Sylla  and  Marios.  (Fiona, 
3,  21.)  The  plaint  aroond  Interamna,  which  were 
watered  b;  the  Nar,  are  r^reeented  aa  tbe  moat  pro* 
ductive  in  luly  (Tacit.,  Attn.,  1,  69);  and  Pliny  as- 
sures ns  (18,  28X  that  the  meadows  were  cut  fbui 
times  in  the  year.  Interamna  is  commonly  anppoaed 
to  have  been  the  bhthplace  of  the  lustorian  lacitus, 
and  also  of  the  emperor  of  the  same  same.  (Cramer't 
Am.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  27e.>--II.  A  city  of  Picenum,  in 
tbe  territory  of  the  Pnatutii ;  beaee  called,  for  distbe- 
ti(m>aake,Pratotiaoa.  (PJef., p. 82.)  ItienowTera- 
mo,  aitoate  between  tbe  small  rivers  Vitiela  and  Twr  ■ 
dino.  (RomaneUt,  Antiea  TMografia,  dec.,  pt.  3,  p. 
298,  leqq.) — III.  A  city  of  New  Latium,  situate  on 
the  Liris,  and  between  that  river  and  the  small  stream  ' 
now  cslied  Sogm,  hot  the  ancient  name  of  which 
Strabo,  who  atatea  the  &«t,  has  not  mentioned.  It 
waa  usually  called  lateramna  ad  lirim,  for  diatinetion* 
sake  from  the  other  cities  of  the  same  name.  Accord- 
ing to  Livy  (9,  28)  it  was  colonized  A.U.C.  440,  and 
defended  itself  successfully  against  the  Samnites,  who 
made  an  attack  upon  it  soon  after.  (Im.,  10,  36.) 
Interamna  is  mentioned  again  ^  tbe  aame  historian 
(26,  9)  vriien  deeeribin{|>  HunUMra  march  from  Oipua 
to  Rune.  We  find  Ks  name  sobeeqoently  amm^ 
tboee  of  the  nfraetory  colonics  of  that  war.  (Lit., 
37,  9.)  Pliny  infiuma  ue  that  tbe  Interamnates  were 
sumsmed  Luinates  and  Saccasini.  (P/tn.,  3,  6.) 
Claverius  imagined  that  Ponte  Cono  oceopied  tbe  site 
of  Interamna ;  but  its  situation  agrees  more  nearly 
with  that  of  a  place  called  Terame  Caslmme,  in  old 
records,  and  the  name  of  which  is  evidently  a  cwrup 
tioQ  of  Interamna.    {Cramter'a  Ane.  It.,  vol.  2,  p.  117.) 

Ikdi  Cabtrcm.    Vid.  Castmm  II. 

lo,  daughter  of  lasua,  or,  as  the  dramatic  writera 
said,  of  Inachus,  was  prieatess  of  Juno  at  Argos,  and, 
unhappily  for  her,  was  beloved  by  Jupiter.  Whan 
thia  god  found  that  hie  conduct  bad  exposed  him  to 
the  suspicions  of  Juno,  he  changed  lo  into  a  white 
cow,  and  declared  with  an  oalb  to  hia  spouse  that  be 
had  been  guilty  of  no  ioSdality.  The  goddess,  aflbet- 
inff  lo  bewve  him,  asked  the  cow  of  him  as  a  iweeent; 
aM,  on  olrtaiutng  her,  aet  Ute  "^eeeiac  Argua"  to 
watch  ber.  (Fid.  A^a.)  He  accordingTy  bound  her 
to  an  olive-tree  in  the  grove  of  Mycene,  and  ^ere  kept 
suard  over  her.  Jupiter,  pityi^  her  situaUon,  directed 
Mercmy  to  ated  ber  away.  Tbe  god  <it  ingmioas  de- 
vices made  the  attempt ;  but,  aa  a  vultnn  dwayagave 
Ai^a  warning  of  his  projects,  he  found  it  impossible 
to  succeed.  Nothing  then  (emsining  but  open  force, 
Mercury  killed  Argna  with  a  stone,  and  hence  obtained 
the  appellation  of  Argiu-tUcyer  ('A/i^ei^ovnjf).  The 
vengeance  of  Juno  waa,  however,  not  yet  satiated  j  and 
1^  eent  a  gad*^  to  torment  lo,  mm  fied  over  tba 
whole  world  from  its  pursoita.  She  swam  throuf^  tbe 
Ionian  Sea,  whicb  was  fabled  lo  have  hence  derived 
its  name  from  her.  She  then  roamed  over  the  plains 
of  niyria,  a|cended  Mount  Hnmua,  and  crossed  the 
Thneian  atrait,  thence  named  the  Bosporus  (vid.  Bos 
poms),  she  rambled  on  ^ongh  Scythta  and  the  country 
of  the  Cimmeriaua,  and,  after  wandering  over  various 
repons  of  Europe  and  Asia,  arrived  at  ]aSt  on  Uie  banka 
of  the  Nile,  when  afa6  aoeomod  her  origiml  faiat,  and 
bore  to  Jupiter  a  son  named  Epafboa.  (Ftd.  Gp»> 
phna.)— The  legend  of  lo  woQld  not  aj^ar  to  ban 
attracted  so  moeb  pf  tbe  attention  of  the  earlier  uoM  „ 
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it,  DolMabis  enplo;yineat  of  tbe  tern  'Apytt^AvTK  (Ar- 
gt^koruu)  ii  to  be  reguded  u  iotimtiiw  »  kikowl- 
■dge  of  lo.  It  is  kIm  doubtful  wbetfaer  Me  wu  one 
<>f  the  dcroinea  of  Eoes.  H«  elorr,  however,  wh 
QOtic«d  in  the  ^Igimiua,  where  it  was  mid  that  ber  fa- 
thei'»  name  waa  Peirfs,  that  ber  keeper  had 
four  ajea,  and  that  the  Ulaiid  (tf  EuboM  denvcd  ita 
BiM  Iran  ber.  {AftUO.,  %,  I,  S.—Sdul.  ai  JEm- 
rif.,  Pkan.,  llSS.—Sfapi.  Bvx.,  a.  t.  'A^mrtf.) 
Rierecjrdefl  said  that  Judo  placea  an  eye  in  the  bwk 
•f  Argna's  neck,  and  deprived  him  of  steep,  and  then 
eet  him  as  a  guard  over  lo.  {A'p.  Sclul.  ad  Ettrip., 
I.  e.)  ^schyms  intioducea  lo  into  his  "  Prometbeua 
Bound,"  and  he  aUo  relates  her  atoiy  in  his  "  Stqipli- 
anta."— When  the  Greeks  first  settled  in  Egypt,  and 
atw  the  statues  «r  lait  with  eow*a  horns,  th^,  m  their 
nsoal  manner,  infeired  that  she  waa  tbeir  own  lo,  with 
whose  name  hers  had  a  sUgfat  eimiUrity.  At  Memphis 
ibey  afierwatd  beheld  worship  (k  the  holy  bull 
^is,  and  naturally  supposing  the  buU-god  to  be  tlw  son 
of  the  cow-goddoM.  uwy  fonwd  from  him  a  son  for 
tbeir  lo,  whMe  naiae  was  the  oGcasioo  of  a  new  legend 
i^ive  to  the  mode  by  which  she  was  testond  to  ber 
*aristine  form.  (JfiUIer,  ProUg.,  p.  183,  *tq. — Keigkt' 
ky't  Mythology,  p.  406,  ttqq.) — l^e  whole  story  of 
lo  is  an  agricuttunl  legend,  and  admits  of  an  easy  ez- 

f 'lanatioD.  lo,  whether  considered  as  the  ofispring  of 
asus  (ibe  farourite  of  Ceres)  or  of  Peirto  (toe  "ex- 
perimenter" or  "  tryer"),  ie  a  type  early  agrieultnre, 
progressing  gradually  by  the  aid  of  slow  and  painful 
experience.  Jupiter  repreeents  tbe  finnameot,  tbe  ge- 
nial source  of  light  and  life ;  Juno,  on  the  other  band, 
is  the  type  of  tM  stoiospbere,  with  ita  lAaaaj  and  ca- 
pricious cbangee.  Early  agrienltore  aufiers  from  these 
ehangea,  which  impede  more  or  less  the  fostering  in- 
floeace  of  the  pure  firmament  that  liea  beyond,  and 
hence  man  bas  to  watch  with  incessant  and  ale^bss 
cere  mtt  tbe  bboaia  of  prinuiive  hsabendry.  This 
Mmvwatchfol  euparintaDMnee  is  typified  fay  Argus 
with  hia  eomitleas  eyes,  eave  ibat  iu  toe  legend  he  oe- 
eomes  an  inttroment  of  pnniahmeot  in  the  hands  of 
Jnno.  If  we  turn  to  the  veruon  of  the  faUe  aa  given 
in  tbe  ^gimiua,  the  meaning  of  the  whole  story  be- 
comes slul  plauei,  for  here  tbe  lour  eyes  of  A^us 
are  types  of  the  four  seiiona,  while  Uia  name  Eutoa 
contains  a  direct  lefeteaee  to  sueceae  in  agriculture. ' 
'Argus,  continues  the  l^cend,  was  alain  by  Mercury, 
and  lo  was  then  left  free  to  wander  ovw  Uie  whole 
earth.  Now,  as  Mucury  was  the  god  of  language 
and  the  inventor  of  letters,  what  is  this  but  saying,  tut 
when  mlee  and  precepta  of  agricultore  were  intro- 
duced, first  orally  and  then  in  writing,  mankind  were 
released  from  that  eve^watcbing  cste  which  eeriy.hus- 
jandry  had  required  from  them,  and  agricniture,  now 
reduced  to  a  regular  system,  went  forth  m  freedom 
and  qiread  itself  among  the  natione  1 — Again,  in  Egypt 
Id  fiaoB  at  last  a  resting-pkce ;  here  she  assumes  her 
original  form,  and  here  brings  forth  Epaphns  as  the  off- 
•pnug  of  Jove.  What  is  this  but  saying  that  agrieul- 
tore  was  carried  to  perfectiim  in  tbe  fertile  land  of  the 
Nile,  and  that  here  it  waa  loiidhitf  (M  and  dfw)  tbe 
tne  seDemtive  inflnenaa  from  on  bi^,  wd  broogbt 
forth  in  tbe  richest  abundance  1— Still  farther^  the  eyea 
ef  Argos,  we  are  (old,  were  traneTened  by  Juno  to  the 
plnma^  (rf  her  favourite  bird ;  and  the  peacock,  it  is 
well  known,  gives  sure  indications,  by  its  cry,  of 
dun^  about  t«  take  place  in  tbe  etmoq^n,  and  is 
iu  this  lespeot,  llwefoieii  intinataly  conneetod  with 
the  opeiations  of  hnabasdry.  We  aee.  too,  from  thia, 
why,  since  Juno  is  the  type  of  the  atmo^here,  the 
peacock  was  considered  as  sacred  to  the  goddess. 
(Tid.  Jnno.) — From  whet  has  been  said,  it  would  seem 
tlist  the  name  lo  is  to  be  deduced  from  IQ  (e^),  "to 
gp,*'  as  indicative  of  vegetatioD  going  fardi  from  tbe 
MMomof  tbe  earth. 
0TB 


loBlna,  a  king  of  Lyeia,  father  at  Sibaacbaa,  ib 
wife  of  Prmtua,  kug  irf  A»M.   (Fid.  Bdlsn^ioo.) 

Jocjwra,  a  dan^ter  of  Ueuiweiu,  who  marries 
Laius,  king  Thdwa,  by  whom  she  bad  (Edipna. 
She  was  anavwaid  united  to  ber  son  (Edipu  wtunor 
knowing  who  be  was,  and  had  by  fain  Ete^dee,  Poiy- 
niees,  Ismane,  snd  Antigone.  Sbe  bung  hersdf  oe 
discoveriBg  that  CEdqras  was  ber  own  ofia^nng.  (FhL 
LaiiM,  anftEdipas.) 

loLiDs,  I  SOD  of  ^Ueloe,  king  of  Tfaasaaly,  whs 
aerated  Heroalea  ra  conqoering  tbe  Hydra.  (Fil 
Hydra,  and  Hercules.) 

loLCOs,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in  tbe  district  of  Hag 
neeia,  at  the  head  of  tbe  felaagicus  Sinua,  and  noial- 
aaat  of  Demetns*.  It  was  celebrated  in  tbe  henw 
age  aa  the  teArface  of  Jeew  and  Ma  ■nceatstB.  lel 
coe  wu  sitnated  at  tbe  bot  of  Meant  FelkM,  aonri 
tng  to  Pindar  (Nm.,  4,  B7),  and  aeer  tbe  email  lini 
Anaunia,  in  which  Jason  is  said  to  have  toat  his  san- 
dal. (ApcU:  Riiod.,  1,  48.)  Strabo  affirms  tfaat  eirii 
dissensiona  and  tyrannical  govemmoit  hastened  tba 
domfall  of  this  fine*,  which  was  once  •  pwweriiil  city; 
but  its  latn  wee  finally  coBBptoted  by  the  faondslionol 
Demetriss  In  its  innnMiate  vidDity.  in  bis  tine 
town  no  longer  existed,  but  tbe  ne^hbooriag  rim 
atilltetainedftienameoflolcos.  (S^roA., 436.— Con- 
pare  i4e.,43,  \%.—Sejflax,  p.  S6.— £lcpA.  Bjn.,  t. ■ 
'lukKSc  —FUn.,  4,  9.)  The  poeU  make  ibe  Bhq>  Ar 
go  to  have  set  sail  from  lolcoe  ;  this,  howem,  mnsl 
either  be  understood  as  referring  tbe  fact  U  Apbei^ 
or  else  by  Itdcoe  they  mean  the  adjacent  coaat.  (Oa- 
mar's  Ane,  Oretet,  vcd.  l^p.  4M.) 

TAtB,  a  dmgfatw  of  EuTtns,  king  of  GBcUia. 
(Vid.  Heroulee,  page  698,  col.  S.) 

loir,  I,  tbe  fabled  son  of  Xnthus,  and  reputed  pre 
genitot  of  the  Ionian  race.  {Vid.  lonea.) — II.  Atif 
:  poet,  a  native  of  Chioa,  and  snmamed  XndMis. 
>  began  to  exhibit  OL  88,8,  B.C.  461.  The  muo- 
beroftais  dtamaa  is  varionsiy  eatimaled  at  fiwn  tawhs 
to  for^.  Bentley  bas  edleetad  Ae  namM  of  dwM. 
(Epit.  ad  Mitt.  Ckrou.  I.  MaUl  nOj.}  The  ssbm 
great  criUo  bas  aho  shown  that  this  Imi  was  s  psfsen 
of  birth  and  futune,  disUnet  from  Ion  EpbesiaB,  a  mere 
begging  ritapaodiat.  Besidea  tragedies.  Ion  composed 
ditT^rambs,  elegies,  dec  His  aiegies  are  tjuotad  bv 
Atbennoa  (10,  p.  4M),  aa  abo  bis  'Emdiffttat,  a  wsrit 
giving  an  account  of  tbe  viaita  paid  by  celebrated 
men  to  Chios.  (Atkauau,  3,  p-  93.)  Ion  slso  com- 
posed  several  woriu  in  prose,  some  of  tfana  on  ftik- 
sophical  subjects.  TiMftgb  be  did  not  exhibit  tiU  after 
Euripidea  tud  commenced  his  dnmatie  career,  and 
though  he  waa,  like  ^t  poet,  a  &iend  of  SocrsM 
{Diog.  Laert.,  2,  SS),  we  abonld  be  inclined  to  toil, 
from  his  having  written  dithyramba,  that  be  bdongsd 
toaaaaiUwageof  tiiadtaawtieart,  and  that  his  plays 
wera  fnt  from  tte  cmmptions  which  £nri|Hdes  )ud 
introduced  into  Greek  tragedy :  it  is,  indeed,  likdy 
that  a  fneigner  wonld  copy  rwter  from  tbe  old  mod- 
els than  from  modem  innovations.  Ion  waa  so  de- 
lighted frith  being  decreed  victor  on  one  ocesaioa,  that 
be  preeented  each  eitison  with  s  vase  t%i«i  pottoiy. 
(Atien.,  1,  p.  4.)  We  gather  fimn  a  jaUn  of  Aris> 
toi^nes,  on  a  word  taken  from  one  of  hndithymmb^ 
that  Ion  died  befim  tba  a^bitioii  of  the  Par,  B.C. 
419.  <P«r,  T.83S.— 7%0sfr«  e/ffteOmb,  p^tt^ 
4th  ed.) 

loNxs,  one  of  the  main  original  races  of  Greece. 
The  origin  of  the  loniana  is  involved  in  great  otweoW 
ty.  The  name  occurs  in  Uie  Iliad  bnt  onoa,  and  hi  tbi 
form  "  laftnes"  (11.,  18,  686);  hot  not  many  yoara 
after  tbe  <rfar  of  1>oy,  the  loniaoe  aj^Mar  as  settkd  is 
Attica,  and  also  in  the  northern  part  of  tbe  Pelopnme 
BUS,  along  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Herodo 
tus  (8,  44)  says,  that  the  Atbenisns  were  originally 
Pehsgi,  bat  that  afier  Imi,  tbe  aon  of  Xutbos,  became 
the  leader  of  tba  foteea  of  tbe  JMbaniane,  the  feoitk 
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teeamd  the  name  oT  loniaas.  It  •[^wan  piabibla  that 
ibe  lonnna,  like  tbe  JEotiaoB,  were  a  conquering  tribe 
ftou'tbe  ^oaotaina  ttf  TbeaMlj,  and  that  at  an  nn- 
known  period  thn  mignted  soothward,  and  settled  in 
Attim  and  put  of  the  Pekmonnems,  pnbaUjr  mixing 
with  tha  mtivs  PelaagL   The  geoeaicm  of  Ion,  the 

Xtad  SOB  of  Xothaa,  aeenw  to  be  »  te^ond  under 
h  is  veded  the  ea^  histoiy  of  the  I<Hiiau  oceupa- 
tioD  of  Attica.  Euripidea,  in  order  to  Setter  the  Atne- 
wiamt  maka  Ion  the  son  of  Ap(^.  WbatOTei  may 
h*  the  hirtwrieal  orieb  of  tha  loiiian  name,  AtbniiaiiB 
and  lonians  came  to  Iw  eonndand  «s  ooe  and  the  Mine 
paaple.  In  the  Pdopoaneaot  the  loniaas  occupied  the 
atUiem  coast  of  the  peninsula,  which  was  then  called 
loais,  and  also  .£gialMn  Ionia,  and  the  sea  which 
aepaiatea  the  Peloponnesua  from  Southern  Italy  as- 
aiinad  the  name  m  Ionian  Sea,  a  ciicumatance  which 
wotild  seam  to  indicate  tha  extent  and  pMTalenea  of 
Aa  Ionian  nnne.  This  appeUation  of  looiso  Sea  waa 
ratahied  amoi^  the  later  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and 
ispeipetDated  to  the  present  day  among  the  Italians. 
When  the  Dorians  invaded  the  Peloponnesus,  aboat 
1100  years  B.C.,  the  Aehni,  being  driven  thence,  gath- 
flfed  towards  the  north,  and  took  possession  of  Ionia, 
ahieh  thencefixth  was  known  by  the  name  of  Acfaaia. 
Tha  lonians  of  the  PelqiODnesas,  in  consequence  of 
iMm,  Berated  to  Attica,  whence,  being  straitened  fin 
^ace,  and  periispe,  also,  harassed  by  tM  Dorians,  they 
laaolred  to  seek  their  foitum  beyond  the  sea,  nnder 
the  guidaiice  of  Neleus  snd  Androelns,  the  twoyoang- 
er  eons  of  Codms,  the  last  kin^  of  Athens.  This  was 
the  great  lontc  migration,  as  it  is  called.  The  emi- 
panta  eoaaisted  of  natirea  of  Attica,  ss  well  as  of  Io- 
nian Aigkim  from  the  Peliqwnnesus,  and  a  motley 
band  fraaa  ether  parte  of  Greece.  (Herod.,  1,  146.) 
Bnt  this  migTation  can,  pethaps,  baldly  be  considered 
one  s^^la  trmit :  there  seem  to  we  been  many 
and  varions  migrations  of  lonians,  some  of  which  were 
■obaUy  anterior  to  ibe  Dorisn  conquest.  {Eruyel. 
V9.  KmewL,  vol  13,  p.  13.  $e^.y~Yot  the  lustory  of 
tha  Ionic  n^onies  m  Aaia  Minor,  connk  the  article 
lania. — W«  have  already  ramaiked,  that  the  origin  of 
Aa  nama  Ionian  is  altogether  uncertain.  It  is  gener- 
al thoo^it  to  come  from  the  Hebrew  Jasen  or  (if 
proBOnneod  with  the  quiescent  eau)  Ion ;  and  in  like 
maanes  the  Hellenes  are  thought  to  be  the  same  with 
£Its«,  in  the  sacred  writiiun,  more  especially  their 
oonntrr  Hellas.  Hence  Bocnart  makes  lavao,  the  son 
(rf  bpbet,  tin  sncestor  of  the  lones.  The  Persians, 
■WBOTer,  wooW  seem  to  have  called  the  Greeks  by  a 
aonilar  appdiatian.  Thus,  in  Aristophanes  (AcAdni., 
T.  104X  A  Persian,  who  speaks  broken  Greek,  is  in- 
mdnoed,  expnssing  himself  as  fallows :  ov  Xf^i  XP^ 
wo  xitmiitCfMKf  lamav,  and  the  scholiaat  remarks,  with 
tafsKnce  to  the  last  word,  'loovoO  h-vrX  roff  iAepmlt 

Imv.  In  the  Coptic,  also,  the  Greeks  are  s^ied,  by  a 
name  quite  analogous,  OUEININ,  as  at  the  end  of  the 
RosetU  inscription.  (Akerblai,  tur  riTUcrip.  Egypt, 
it  Ro»eae.—Knue,  HeUat,  vol.  1,  p,  3,  in  notit.) 
They,  however,  who  favour  aueh  etymologies,  should 
Crst  determine  whether  the  Hebrew  is  to  be  reguded 
■a  tha  prinouive  ki^nage  m  not ;  since,  if  the  latter 
ha  the  caaei  Aa  names  lut  are  givon  in  Hebew  scrip- 
tae  ta  Ibe  aariy  mien  and  leadcm  In  the  family  of 
Noah,  are  mere  tranalationa  fjrom  the  primitive  tongne, 
and  certainly  ean  form  no  nra  basis  for  the  erection 
even  of  dw  atighteet  soperstrvctare  of  e^rmolc^. 

IokIa,  a  dismct  of  Asis  Minor,  where  lonians  from 
Attica  settled,  about  1060  B.C.  This  besutifnl -^nd 
fcrtDa  coantiy  extended  from  the  river  Hermns,  altmg 
fta  ahoie  of  the  .£gean  Sea,  to  Miletus,  and  the  tem- 

eof  the  BraneUdn,  on  the  promontory  of  Poaideiun. 
•oatlUfn  limit,  however,  probably  varied  at  difler- 
Mil  tinoa,  ainea  aome  made  Ionia  naeh  to  tha  Sinns 
lasatna.   Sinbe  makaf  lbs  cncoit  of  Ionia  8480  ata* 


dia.  (Strai.,  633.  — Compam  Tstehukt,  md  icci 
T%e  breedth  is  nowhere  given.  Nothing,  indeed 
conid  be  more  irregular  in  point  of  form ;  it  consist 
iiw,  as  it  would  mear,  of  small  districts  around  Uw 
different  eities  ana  lowiis,  save  only  the  great  penh^ 
aula  of  Erythm,  &e.,  and  the  islands  of  Samoa  and 
Chios. — Ionia,  or  the  Ionian  league,  originally  eonsist 
ed  of  twelve  cities  of  considerable  note,  with  matnr 
other  towns  of  minor  imporUDce ;  besides  a  thirteeitA 
city,  Smyrna,  afterward  wrested  from  the  .Cohans. 
I^e  names  of  the  cities,  beginning  from  the  north,  ara 
Phocsft,  Smyrna,  Clazomenffl,  Ei^tbro,  Chios,  Teoa, 
Lebedus,  Colophon,  Epbesus,  Pnene,  Samoa,  Myna^ 
and  Miletus.  Others  of  less  note  were  Temnos,  LeiK 
ce,  Metropolis,  Myonneaus,  and  Latmns.  Tbo  Ionian 
confederation  appears  to  hsve  been  mainly  united  by 
a  common  religious  wnrship,  and  by  the  celebration 
of  aperio^e  festival ;  and  it  seems  that  the  deputies 
of  die  seTeral  cities  only  met  in  times  of  {|reat  diffi- 
culty. The  ^ce  of  assembly  was  the  Panioninm,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Mycale,  where  a  temple,  built  on 
neutral  ground,  was  dedicated  to  Neptune.  In  tha 
old  Ionia  (afterward  called  Achaia)  Neptnne  was  also 
the  n&ttonsl  deity,  and  his  temple  continued  at  Heliee 
till  that  city  was  submerged.  That  the  settlers  in  Asia 
should  r^ain  their  national  worship  is  a  circunntanee 
perfisctly  io  accordance  vrith  the  history  of  eoloniiatiin, 
and  eoimnnatory,  if  eonfinnation  were  needed,  of  the 
Eunqmn  origin  of  the  lonians  of  Awa.  We  hava  no 
materials  for  a  history  of  these  cities  of  Ionia  as  t 
political  community,  and  no  reason  for  suf^tosing  that 
their  political  union  came  near  the  exact  notion  oX  e 
federation,  as  strnie  have  conjectured. — ^In  almost  ev> 
one  of  tha  Ionian  cities  there  were  two  partiaat 
aristocratic  and  dmnoemtfe,  and  the  Persian  kings  or 
their  satraps  generally  fovoored  tbe^former ;  and  thoa 
it  haiqiened  that  most  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  came 
to  be  ruled  by  tyrants,  or  individuals  who  possessed 
the  sovereign  power.— -T^e  Ionian  cities  remsined  in- 
dependent of  a  foreign  yoke,  however,  until  tiie  time 
of  Crcesos,  by  whom  they  were  finaUy  subdned.  TVom 
the  Lydian  they  passed  to  the  Persian  sway,  thair  con- 
querors, however,  in  both  instances  leaving  them  thnr 
own  forms  of  govemmeut,  and  merely  subjecting  them 
to  the  payment  of  tribute.  To  the  Persian  succeeded 
the  Macedonian  domiicctn,  snd  to  this  last  the  Roman 
yoke.  Sylla  reduced  them  beneelh  the  Roman  pow- 
er, and  treated  them,  together  with  other  Asiatic  cities, 
with  great  severity,  on  account  of  the  murder  of  so 
many  thooaand  Romans,  whom  Hnej  had  inhumanly 
put  to  death  id  complianca  with  the  orders  of  Mithra* 
dates.  Epbesus  was  treated  with  the  greatest  rigour, 
Sylla  hsviug  suffered  his  soldiers  to  live  there  at  dis* 
cretion,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  pay  every  offi- 
cer fifW  drachma,  and  every  soldier  sixteen  denarii  s 
day.  The  whde  sum  wliieh  the  revolted  cities  of  Asia 
paid  Sylla  was  SO^QOO  tdsDts,  near  fimr  millions  star- 
ling. This  waa  s  most  fatal  bhnr,  ftom  which  they 
never  recovered.  Ionia,  at  a  later  period,  was  tola^ 
devaauted  by  the  Saracens,  eo  that  row  vestigM  of  an- 
cient civilixatien  remain.  Its  inhabitants  were  con- 
sidered effeminate  and  voluptuoua,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  highly  amiable.  Thesr  dialect  partook  of  thni 
character.  The  aits  and  scieneei  flonridwd  in  this 
bappy  country,  particularly  thoss  which  contribute  ts- 
embdlish  life.  The  Asiatic  Qre^  became  the  taadn 
ers  and  examples  of  the  European  Greeks.  Hooar 
the  poet,  and  Psrrbasius  the  pahiter,  were  loniana. 
The  Ionic  column  proves  the  delicacy  of  their  tsste. 
(Ew^dop.  Americ.,  vol.  7,  p.  S3.)  A  notice  of  the 
principal  sites  on  the  cosst  is  given  by  Leake  (Jour- 
tul,  p.  360,  k;;.— Compare  RemuU,  Otogrt^hjf  e^ 
WuUm  Afia,  v<rf.  8,  p.  1,  wyj.).— -11.  An  ancient 
name  given  to  Hellas  or  Achan,  because  it  was  fol 
some  time  the  rssidenee  of  the  loniua.  (Const-ll  ra 
mariu  nndar  die  article  loon  )  ^  i 
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IonIbh  lUki,  ■  nuM  given  to  that  part  of  Uie 
MediMmnMn  which  tepintM  the  PoloponiwMu  fima 
Boadwn  lulj.  It  wm  bbled  to  hm  raoHTod  ito 
meUfttioB  from  the  windcrings  of  lo  in  thia  qnutor. 
"Jni.  lo.)  The  more  correct  explanation,  however, 
■educes  the  name  from  that  of  ue  great  Ionic  nee. 
^Vid.  lones.)  The  ataiementsof  the  ancient  writers  r»- 
•pecting  the  aituation  and  extent  of  the  Ionian  See  ai« 
fen  fliKtnedDB  nnd  onceitain.  Sertax  (p.  11)  makea 
i  the  Hme  with  the  AdritUe;  and  be  may  be  comet 
B  eo  doing,  since,  according  lo  Herodotus,  the  tme 
and  ancient  name  of  the  Adriatic  was  the  loniui  Gulf 
(0,  137).  Both  the  Adriatic  and  Icmian  gulfs  end, 
according  to  Scylai,  at  the  straits  near  H7druntam(p. 
S).  Of  the  Ionian  Sea  he  says  nothmg;  Herodotus, 
however,  makes  it  extend  as  far  sooth  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. Thucydides  heops  up  the  distmction  jnst  al- 
loded  to,  eallmg  the  Adriatic  by  the  name  of  (he  lo- ; 
nian  Gulf  (being  probably  as  ignorant  as  Herodotna  of 
any  other  appelUtion  for  thia  aim  of  the  sea),  and 
styling  the  rest,  as  far  as  the  western  coast  of  Greece, 
the  Ionian  Sea  (1,  34).  In  later  times  a  change  of 
appellation  took  place.  The  limits  of  the  Adriatic 
were  extended  as  far  as  the  southern  coaM  of  Italy  and 
the  weMcm  shores  of  Greece,  and  the  Ionian  Gulf  was 
eonsidered  to  be  now  only  a  part  of  it.  Eastathius 
asserts  (ad  Dionyt.  Perieg.,  v.  9SX  that  the  more 
aeeorate  writers  of  his  day  maintained  this  distinction. 
Hence  the  remark  of  Ptolemy  is  rendered  intelligible, 
who  nukes  the  Adriatic  Sea  extend  along  the  whole 
western  coast  of  Greece  down  to  the  sonthemmoet 
■Ktiemity  of  the  Pekipoaneaiu.  {Mvtnertt  Gtogr., 
ToL  9,  p.  13.) 

ISphoh,  the  son  of  Sophocles,  is  described  by  Aris- 
t^>hane8  (Am.,  79,  te^q.)  u  a  man  whose  powers 
were,  at  the  time*of  his  father's  death,  not  yet  snffi- 
cientty  proved  to  enable  a  critic  to  determine  his  lit- 
eraiT  rank.  He  appeara,  however,  to  have  been  a 
neditable  dramatist,  and  guned  the  second  {rim  id 
IS8  B.C.,  when  Emiindee  was  first  and  Ion  third. 
{Arg.  «(  Eurip.,  Hippoi — Theairg  of  the  Oreckt,  p. 
H  wf .,  4th  ed.) 

Jom,  an  ancient  city  of  Palestine,  situate  on  the 
coast,  to  the  northwest  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  south 
of  Cnearea.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  called  Japho 
(XwAuo,  19,  46.-3  CAnm ,  8,  16.— JotuA,  1,  3). 
It  was  the  only  harbour  possessied  by  the  Jews,  and 
the  wood  for  the  temple,  which  was  cut  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  was  brought  m  fiosta  to  Joppe,  thence  to  be 
sent  to  Jerusalem.  It  subsequently  became  a  Phoeni- 
cian city,  and  fell  under  the  power  of  the  kings  of 
Syria,  until  the  Maccabees  conquered  it,  and  restored 
it  lo  their  nation.  The  Jewa,  not  being  a  commercial 
people,  made  no  use  of  Joppa  as  a  place  of  trade; 
and  beece  it  became  a  retreat  for  piratea.  (Strabo, 
759.)  Under  the  Roman  power  the  pirates  were 
made  to  disappear.  In  the  middle  ages  loppa  changed 
its  name  to  Jaffa  or  "Saffa.  (Abulfed.,  Tab.  Syr.,  p. 
90.)~-Joppa  was  made  by  the  ancient  mythologista  the 
scene  of  Uie  fable  of  Andromeda,  and  here  Cepheus 
was  said  to  have  reigned.  (Strabo,l.e.)  Plmy(9,0) 
even  sraTely  informs  as,  that  M.  Scanru  bioaght 
■way  from  this  place  to  Rome  the  bonea  of  the  tea- 
BMHUter  to  which  the  princess  had  been  exposed,  end 
wluehwere  of  a  remBrkable  s'ze.  They  were  probably 
the  remains  of  a  Urge  whale.  The  Jews  eaw  in  them 
the  bones  of  the  w^e  that  bad  swallowed  Jonah ;  the 
Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  connected  them  with  one  of 
dte  legends  of  their  &nciful  mythology.  —Joppa  was  the 
place  of  landing  for  the  western  pilgijims,  and  here  the 
promised  pardons  commenced.  It  possesses  still,  in 
times  of  peace,  a  considerable  commerce  with  the 
places  in  its  vicinity,  and  is  well  inhabited,  chiefly  by 
Arabs.  Mr.  Wilson  says  the  harbour  is  rocky  and 
duMerous,  and  difiicalt  of  access ;  in  wUch  state  it 
has  teen  since  the  time  of'JoatvllF'f,  who  says  thit  a 
MO 
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■Mm  dangerous  siuetton  for  vessels  cannot  be  jb^ 
gined.  Ae  nme  traveller  estitnales  the  jmcat  pop- 
ulation at  0000.  Hie  plaee  Is  disUnfaisbed  for  its 
fruits,  and  the  watermelons  that  grow  here  are  said  l« 
be  superior  to  tboee  of  any  other  country.  Mr.  Boek- 
ingham  says,  "  that  Ja0a.  as  it  is  now  seen,  is  seated 
on  a  promontoiy  jotting  oat  into  the  sea,  and  lisbs  tc 
the  height  of  about  160  feet  above  its  level."  ( Jte 
ntrlf  Gtagr.,  voL  6,  pt  1,  p.  U6.J 

Jonnint,  a  &ihiib  river  of  Paleatke,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Jos^Ds,  had  ila  sfwce  in  the  lake  of 
Phiala,  about  tea  miles  north  ^  Casarea  Phtlijffli. 
This  origin  of  the  river  was  asGer:ained  by  Philqt  tae 
tetraicb,  who  made  the  experiment  of  throwing  seme 
chaff  or  straw  into  the  lake,  which  came  out  when 
the  river  emetgea  from  the  gtoood,  after  bavii^  ma 
about  180  fotloiigs  beneath  we  surface  of  the  earth. 
Mannert  deems  thia  story  fabuloas,  and  makes  tbt 
river  rise  in  Moaot  Pweu.  'Hie  TalmodisU  say 
that  the  Jordan  nses  out  of  the  cave  of  Fences.  .Thc7 
assert,  moreover,  that  Ijoshem  ia  Paneas.  Lesben 
was  subdued  by  the  Danites,  and  Jeroboam  placed  one 
of  bis  golden  calves  in  Dan,  which  is  at  the  springs  of 
Jordan.  Josephus  aaya  that  the  springs  of  Jwdan  rise 
from  under  the  temple  ^  the  golden  ewS.  Poeaibly  thia 
temple  might  stand  on  a  bill,  eo  convenient  and  proper 
for  aach  an  edifice,  that  the  temple  of  Augoatos  was  af- 
terward built  upon  it.  Burcldiardt.  however,  says  that 
it  rises  about  four  miles  northeast  from  Cssarea  Philip- 
pi,  in  the  plain,  near  a  bill  called  Tel-el-kadL  Tbue 
are,  he  says,  two  aptinga  near  each  otb«,  one  Mtallei 
^an  the  ouer,  v^noe  waters  tmite  inmediatdy  behw- 
Both  sources  an  on  leni  gionnd,  among  locka  of 
what  Burckhardt  calla  tafwacke.  The  lai^r  souce 
immediately  forms  a  river  13  or  15  yards  wide,  which 
niahes  tepidly  over  a  stony  bed  into  the  lower  plain. 
It  is  soon  after  joined  by  the  river  of  Paneas,  or  Cms- 
area  Philippi,  which  waa  on  the  northeast  of  the  ci^. 
Over  the  sonree  of  this  river  is  a  peipmdienlar  racKi 
In  which  sevwal  niches  have  been  cut  lo  receive  ata^ 
ues,  the  largest  of  wbieh  is  above  a  ^laeiooe  cavern, 
beneath  which  the  river  rises.  This  niche,  the  editor 
of  Burckhardt  conjectures,  contained  a  statue  of  Pan, 
whence  the  name  of  Paness  given  to  the  city,  snd  of 
Uavtlov  to  the  cavern.  Seetzen  differs  from  Buick- 
hardt  in  making  the  spring  of  the  river  Hasbeia,  which 
rises  hair  a  leegue  to  the  west  of  Hasbeia,  and  which, 
he  says,  forms  the  breneh  of  the  Jordan,  to  be  the 
proper  bead  of  that  river.  A  few  milee  below  Iheit 
junction,  the  united  rivers,  now  a  considerable  straam, 
enter  the  small  lake  of  HrntU,  the  ancient  Samochoni- 
tis  or  Herom,  into  which  several  other  streama  from 
the  mountains  discharge  themselves ;  some  of  ibem, 
perhaps,  having  equal  claima  to  the  honour  of  fbrmiog 
the  Jordan  with  those  above  mentioned.  So  that,  io 
truth,  the  Lake  of  Hmde  may  best  be  eonaidsred  as  the 
real  source  of  the  river.  After  quitting  tbu  anaB 
lake,  the  river  runs  a  course  of  ahoiit  13  imlea  to  the 
Lake  Tabaria,  the  ancient  Sea  of  Tiberias  or  Galilee, 
maintaining,  as  some  travellers  report,  S  distinct  cur- 
rent ia  the  centre,  through  iu  whole  length,  without 
min^mg  its  waters  with  those  of  the  lake.  BntwJmi 
it  is  recollected  that  thia  is  15  miles  in  len^  sod  in 
soma  parts  nine  in  breadth,  such  a  ftct  is  scarc^ 
credible.  From  this,  lake  the  river  flows  aboat  79 
miles  more,  through  the  Gkor,  or  valley  of  Jordan,  the 
ancient  Aulon,  until  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  Dead  See. 
Its  whole  course  is  about  100  miles  in  a  strai^  line 
1^  the  map ;  perhaps  150,  computing  by  the  windinga 
of  its  chanoel.  The  Jordan,  it  aj^tears,  ancimtly  over- 
flowed (as  it  probably  does  sometimes  no")  in  the  first 
month,  which  snswers  to  oor  March:  as  it  was  at  this 
time  that  the  snnies  enumerated  in  1  Chron.,  IS, 
passed  the  Jwdan  to  Dsvid  at  Ziklag,  "  when  it  had 
overflowed  all  iU  banka."  Thia  was,  in  fact,  the  time 
when  the  frequent  rsine  and  Uie  nwlUaa  of  ibt  snows 
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•ceuioQ  aueb  >n  iDnndatiaa.  TnTetlen  bevo  siTen 
itfiereut  aeconDts  of  thia  celebrated  ■tmm,  Msno* 
Jrell  wugu  it  a  hreullh  of  30  yards ;  but  rcpceeeDte 
it  aa  de«>,  and  so  rapid  that  a  man  could  not  awim 
agaioct  tbe  current.  Volne^  calls  it  from  60  to  80 
wet  between  the  two  principal  lakes,  and  10  or  13 
feet  deep ;  bat  makes  it  60  pacu  at  its  emboacbore ; 
Cbkteaubriaod,  about  the  saaie  point,  60  paces,  and 
lb  or  MTon  feet  deep  close  to  the  ainre.  Dr.  Shaw 
eompnted  iu  brsadth  at  30  yards,  and  its  depth  at  nine 
foet ;  and  that  it  daily  discharges  6,000,000  tons  of 
water  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Burckhaidt,  who  crossed 
it  hig^  ap,  calls  it  80  paces  broad,  and  three  feat 
deep ;  but  this  was  in  the  middle  of  saouner.  Hi. 
Bnekinghua,  who  iisit«d  it  in  the  month  of  January, 
1818,  statM  it  to  be  little  more  at  the  part  where  he 
crossed  it,  which  was  a  short  distance  abore  the  pai^ 
allel  of  Jcricbo,  than  25  yards  in  breadth,  and  so  wal- 
low SB  to  be  easily  forded  by  the  horses.  At  another 
point,  higher  up  in  its  course,  he  describes  it  as  120 
wet  broad.  From  a  mean  of  theae  and  other  accounts, 
its  arenge  width  Boa  ba  computed  at  30  ^ida.  It 
nlla  ao  powerful  a  Tolome  of  water  into  the  Dead  Sea, 
that  the  atniageat  and  most  expert  swimmer  would  be 
fbiled  in  unr  attempt  to  swim  across  it  at  its  point  of 
entraneo  :  be  must  inevitably  be  hurried  down  by  the 
stream  into  tho  lake.  The  banks  of  the  Jordan  are  in 
mai^  places  covered  with  bnshes,  reeds,  tamaiiaka, 
wiUMTs,  oleanders,  dee.,  which  form  an  ai^lnm  £»  Tari- 
oua  wild  ar.i  itals,  who  here  concealed  themaelves  till  the 
awelling  of  the  river  drove  them  from  their  coverts. 
To  this  Jeremiah  alludes  (49,  19).  Previously  to  the 
dcBtructioD  of  the  four  cities  of  the  plain,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Jordan  flowed  to  the  Red  Sea,  thiou^  the 
valley  of  Gbor  or  Arabia.  —  The  etymology  of  ha 
name  has  been  variously  assigned.  It  is  thought  by 
some  to  come  from  the  Hebrew  jurien,  a  descent, 
Rom  ilanpid  descent  through  lhat  country.  Another 
elsas  of  «tjmotogists  deduce  ita  name  from  the  He- 
brew and  Sjrriac,  importing  the  caldron  of  judgment. 
Olbers  make  it  come  from  Jor,  a  spring,  and  Dan,  a 
small  towa  near  its  source ;  and  a  third  class  deduce 
n  from  Jor  and  Dan,  two  rivuleu.  It  most  probably 
'inivea  il»  name  from  tar-Dan,  "  the  river  of  Dan," 
MU  eily  it  tafcea  ita  riae.   The  Arab*  call  it 

ilrdn  or  Rtritu,  Ha  Peruana  J^ua,  and  the  Ara- 
bian geopapher  Ediid,  Zeeehar,  or  awelUng.  ( Jfoiu- 
fyrtt  Smftm  Gatetletr,  p.  251.) 

JoBffiKDU  or  (as  he  is  called  in  the  AnaUcta  of 
Mabillon)  Jokdahis,  a  Goth  by  birth,  secreUry  to 
ooe  of  the  kings  of  the  Alsns,  and,  as  some  believe,  af- 
lennid  tNdbt^  of  Ravenna.  In  the  year  &9&  of  our 
ara  he  vnota  »  history  of  the  Goths  {S»  Rebut  Qt- 
ticu).  This  ia  merely  an  abridgment  of  iha  hiatoi;  of 
(JassiodonM,  and  is  written  without  judgment  and 
«itb  great  partiality.  He  composed  also  a  work  enti- 
tled Dt  Ttgwomm  tt  temperum  tuece$tione,  or  a  Ro- 
nan  history  from  Romulus  to  Augustus.  It  is  only 
a  copy  of  tiie  history  of  Florus,  bat  with  such  alten- 
liotw  and  additions,  however,  as  to  enable  us  somo- 
timea  to  eoirect  by  means  of  it  tiie  text  of  the  Roman 
liMerian.    (SekSU,  Hist.  LU.  Lot.,  vol.  3,  p.  177.) 

loa,  an  islaitd  in  the  2E^ean  Sea,  to  the  north  of 
Tilers-  Here,  according  to  some  accounts,  Homer 
wu  interred.  {Slrab.,  iM.-~Plia.,  4,  13.)  It  was 
also  nid,  that  the  poet's  mother  was  a  native  of  this 
idiod.  iStak.  AfX.,  t.  v.  'lot.)  The  modem  name 
.  Nig,  la:  web  Bondelmonti  assign*  a  totally  false 
jtnvatioo,  «nee  .'t  merely  comoa  {rom  a  Romaic  cor- 
nuiion.  Bonitlm^  Int.  Artldpel.,  p.  99,  ed.  D* 
iKuier.) 

Jonrucs,  Flavids,  a  celebrated  Jew,  son  of  Ma- 
tbiaa,  a  priest,  bom  in  Jerusalem.   The  date  of  his 
birth  ia  A.D.  37.   Ha  vraa  a  man  of  itlnstrioua  race, 
MnaeUy  deteeodad  fnm  ft  prifgUy  family,  th«  first  of 
4R 


the  twen^foor  courasa,  an  eminent  distant  tior  Vf 
hie  mother's  side  he  traced  his  genealogy  opto  thi  A«' 
monean  |«inces.  He  grew  op  with  a  hi^  rqwlation  fbi 
early  intelligence  and  memory.  At  foarteen  years  old 
(he  is  his  own  biographer)  he  was  so  fond  of  Ietta*s,  thai 
the  chief  priests  used  to  meet  at  hia  Other's  house  to  put 
to  him  difficult  question*  of  the  law.  At  sixteen  be 
determined  to  acquaint  himself  vrith  the  three  prevail 
ing  sects,  those  of  the  Pharisees,  Sadduceea,  and  Ea 
senes  For  though  he  bad  led  for  som^  time  a  hardy, 
diligent,  and  studious  life,  ho  did  not  conaidor  hims«I 
yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  character  of  each 
sect  to  decide  which  he  should  follow.  Having  heard 
that  a  certain  Easene  named  Banus  was  leading  in  Ibe 
desert  the  life  of  a  hermit,  making  his  raiment  from 
the  trees  and  hia  food  Inm  the  frnita  of  the  earth, 
practising  cc^  ablntiona  at  all  seasons,  and,  in  shmrt, 
using  every  means  of  mortification  to  increase  hat 
sanctity,  Joeephus,  ambitioua  of  emulating  the  fame 
of  such  an  example  of  holy  secloaion,  joined  him  in 
hia  cell.  But  three  years  of  this  ascetic  life  tamed 
faia  zealoua  ambition ;  he  grew  weary  of  the  desert, 
abandoned  bis  gredt  eiample  o(  paiiual  devotion,  and 
relumed  to  the  ci^  at  the  ^  of  nineteen,  'niere 
he  ioiaed  the  sect  of  the  Pbariaoes.  In  his  twenty- 
sixth  year  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  make  interest  in  favour  of  certain  priL-sta,  who  bad 
been  aent  there  to  answer  some  unimportant  clurge 
by  Fdix.  On  hia  voyage  he  was  shipwrecked  and  in 
great  danger.  Hia  ahip  foundered  in  the  Adriatic,  aiz 
nnndred  of  the  crew  and  passengers  were  east  into 
the  sea,  eighty  contrived  to  swim,  and  were  taken  up 
by  a  ^ip  from  Cyrene.  They  arrived  at  PuteoU,  the 
usual  landing-place,  and  Josephns,  making  acquain^ 
ance  with  one  Aliturus,  an  actor,  a  Jew  by  birtn,  and 
from  his  prolession  in  high  credit  with  the  Empress 
Poppea,  he  obtained  the  raleaae  of  the  prisoners,  as 
well  as  valuable  raeaents  from  Poppea,  and  retaraed 
home.  Durii^  all  this  time  be  had  stiidied  diligently 
and  made  himaelf  master  of  the  Greek  language,  which 
few  of  hia  countrymen  conld  write,  still  fewer  speak 
with  a  correct  pronunciation.  On  his  return  home  he 
found  the  Jews  on  the  point  of  revolting  against  the 
power  of  Rome.  After  vainly  endeavouring  to  oppose 
this  raah  determination,  he  at  last  joined  their  cause, 
and  held  variona  commauda  in  Ibe  Jewiah  army.  ^  At 
Jotapata.  in  Galilee,  be  signalised  faia  mililaiy  abilitiea 
in  sopputioff  a  siege  of  forty-seven  days  againat  Yes 
panan  and  Titos,  ut  a  small  town  of  Judea.  Daring 
the  siege  and  capture,  40,000  men  fell  on  tbe  side  or 
Uie' Jews ;  none  were  spared  but  women  and  children ; 
and  the  number  of  captives  amounted  only  to  ISOO, 
ae  foithfndly  bad  the  Roman  atridieiy  executed  their 
otdera  of  deatroction.  Josephns  saved  his  life  by  fly 
ipg  into  a  cave,  where  forty  of  his  coontrymen  had 
also  taken  refuge.  He  dissuaded  them  frcm  com- 
mitting auicide,  and,  when  they  had  all  drawn  lota  to 
kill  one  another,  Josephua,  with  ooe  other,  remained 
the  last,  and  surrendered  themselves  to  Veq»sian. 
He  gained  tbe  conqoeror'a  eateem  by  forelelliog  that 
be  would  become  <Hie  day  the  master  of  tbe  Roman 
empire.  {Joteph.  Yit.,  ^  7fi. — MilmojCa  Hittory  ^ 
the  Jem.,  vol.  3,  p.  363,  seyy.) — Voeaius  [Hiat.  Gt., 
3,  8)  Uiinka  that  Josephns,  who,  like  all  tbe  teat  ot 
his  nation,  expected  at  this  period  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  affiled  to  Vespasian  the  prophecies  which 
annoanced  the  advent  of  oar  Saviour.  He  remaika 
that  JosephuB  might  have  been  the  more  sincere  in  se 
doing,  as  Jerusalem  was  not  besieged.  His  prophecy 
having  been  accomj^ished  two  years  al^rward,  he 
(Stained  bis  freedom  and  took  the  prwnoman  of  Fla- 
vias,  to  indicate  that  he  regarded  himself  as  the  freed- 
man  of  the  emperor.  Josephui  was  present  during 
the  whole  siege  of  Jerusalem,  endeavonring  to  per 
suade  hia  countrymen  to  capitulate.  Whether  he  se- 
riously cflBsidsred  leaistanea  inpouitde,  or,  at  be 
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fttuwis,  rtcosnifliiig;  the  buid  of  Ood  ud  tbe  accom- 
bment  of  ue  pnwbecies  a  «ie  ruin  of  his  coantiy, 
flitMOMd  it  imptam  u  wdl  u  itin  ;  iriiMlwr  m 
wu  uladed  by  tbt  buer  motm  of  ■df^nlUMt,  or 
tbo  moro  gMiarotu  doain  of  being  of  Hrrice  to  his 
ditmble  coantiTiMD,  be  was  hj  no  means  be)d  in 
Cbe  nntfl  eetinwtion  by  the  Roman  umj  u  by  Titnt. 
Tbey  thooght  a  traitor  to  hia  country  might  be  a  trai- 
tor them;  and  tbey  wore  apt  toiay  all  their  loeeea 
t»  hie  ehugCi  u  if  ha  kept  eecrel  inttsUigenee 
vith  the  be«i««d.  OotheoDtimof  tbe  city,  Titna 
•ilbnd  him  any  boon  he  woold  reqneat.  He  choee 
tbv  aaered  booke,  and  the  Uvea  of  hii  brother  and  fifty 
frienda.  He  was  aftwwatd  permitted  to  aelect  190 
tt  Ida  frienda  and  reUtivea  from  the  multitude  -who 
were  shut  ap  in  the  Temple  to  be  aold  for  alavea. 
The  eatate  of  Joaepboa  Um^  within  the  RooaD  en- 
eammnent,  Titna  Basigoed  him  other  landa  in  lieu  of 
*t.  Veapaaian  atao  conferred  on  him  a  conaiderable 
property  in  land.  Josephua  lived  afterward  at  Rome, 
m  nigfa  favour  wHh  Veapaaian,  Titua,  and  Domitian. 
The  latter  pnnished  ceruin  Jewa  and  a  eunuch,  the 
tutor  of  his  son,  who  bad  falaely  accuaed  him ;  ex- 
empted hia  esMte  from  tribute,  and  advanced  him 
to  high  honour.  He  waa  a  great  livoarite  wiUi  the 
Emfffess  Domitia.  The  tiioe  of  his  death  ia  uncer- 
tain ;  he  waa  ceruinly  alive  at  tbe  Mid  of  the  fiiat  eei»* 
tnry,  and  probably  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  aecood. 
Aficr  his  sunrendei  be  had  married  a  cq>tive  in  Csaa- 
rea,  bat,  in  obedience,  it  may  be  premimed,  to  the  law 
which  prohibited  aoch  mairiagea  to  a  man  of  prieatly 
dne,  he  discarded  her,  and  married  again  in  Alezan- 
drea.  By  hia  Alexandrean  wife  Josephua  bad  three 
aona ;  one  only,  Hyrcanus,  lived  to  mataiity.  Dissat- 
iafied  with  thia  wife's  conduct,  be  divorced  her  also, 
and  married  a  Cretan  woman,  from  a  Jewisb  family, 
of  the  firat  rank  and  oputeoce  in  tbe  island,  and  of 
admirable  vhtue. — At  Rome  Joeepbua  fiiat  wrote  the 
Uittary  of  tie  Jewiak  War  ('IowoIk?  ioropta  irepi 
ill^i^oe),  in  the  Syzo-Cbaldaie  tongue,  for  the  nao 
at  Us  own  conntrymen  in  the  East,  particularly  those 
boyond  the  Euplumtea.  He  afierwaid  translated  the 
work  iato  Greeic,  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  Weatem  Jewa 
and  tbe  Romans.  Both  KinsAgrippa  and  Titua  bore 
teatimony  to  its  accuracy.  Tbe  latter  ordered  it  to 
be  placed  in  the  public  library,  and  sisned  it  with  hia 
own  hands  as  an  authentic  memorial  of  the  timea. 
This  work  was  tranaUted  into  I^atin  in  tbe  fifth  cen- 
tury by  RuGiiuB  ofAquileia,  or  rather  by  Cassiodoma. 
(Muratori,  Antiq.  Ilal.,  vol.  3,  p.  930.)  Many  years 
afterward,  about  A.I).  93,  Josephua  published  hia  great 
woric  on  the  AntiquUiea  of  the  Jem  ('lovdofx^  'A^ 
Xato'^yla),  in  twenty  booka.  It  forma  a  history  of  the 
cfaoeen  people  from  the  creaUon  to  the  reign  of  the 
Gmpetor  Nero.  Joaephna  did  not  write  thia  worit  fot 
the  vae  of  hia  eoontiymen,  nor  otcd  for  the  HellenistMi 
Jewa:  hia  object  waa  to  make  his  iMtion  better  kitown 
to  tbe  Greeks  and  Romana,  and  to  remove  the  con- 
tempt in  which  it  was  accustomed  to  be  held.  Hie 
beoks  of  the  Old  Testament,  and,  where  these  failed, 
traditions  and  other  historical  monumenta,  were  tbe 
aooicee  whence  he  drew  tbe  matniala  for  hia  woik ; 
tat,  in  makiaff  nae  of  these,  he  allowed  himeelf  en 
nnpaiidoiiable  ueense,  in  removing  from  lua  nairativs 
■U  that  the  religion  of  the  Jewa  regarded  aa  moat 
w*rthy  of  venwation,  in  order  not  to  shock  the  preju- 
dieea  of  tbe  nations  to  whom  he  wrote.  He  not  only 
treats  the  books  of  ibe  Old  Testament  as  if  they  were 
mere  htmian  compoaitions,  in  ezplainii^,  eolargti^, 
gaA  commenting  upon  them,  and  thoa  destn^ing  tM 
utive  and  noUe  simplicity  and  pathoa  which  renders 
the  peroaal  of  tbe  aacred  volume  ao  full  of  attraction ; 
but  he  allowa  himself  ^  liberty  of  often  adding  to 
tbe  recital  of  an  event  citeumatances  which  change 
ita  entire  nature.  In  evoy  part  of  tbe  work  in  quea- 
iko,  he  represents  hia  countrymen  in  a  point  of  view 


calculated  to  ooociliata  the  esteem  of  tbe  autr*»  m. 
the  world.  Notwithaunding  all  tlua,  liowem',  ib« 
Antiqaitiae  of  Joaephus  are  extremely  jnli—aiii^.  u 
affbroing  na  a  laithfitl  pictore  of  Jewish  mnmera  ia 
the  time  of  the  hiatoriau,  and  as  filling  np  a  voad  t» 
ancient  history  of  fbor  centoriea  betwem  tbe  laat 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  tboee  of  the  New. 
With  a  view  aimilar  to  that  which  dictated  tho  wank 
juat  HHntioned,  JoeejAna  wrote  an  anawer  to  Apiao, 
a  celebrated  grammarian  sf  Egypt  (ejd.  Apian,  No. 
who  had  given  eorreney  to  many  m  the  indent  fietaane 
of  Egyptian  tradition  eoneerafng  Uie  Jewa.  He  like- 
wiae  pumUied  his  ovni  life,  in  anawer  t«  tbe  statemsiita 
of  hia  old  antagoniat,  Jostoa  of  Tiberias,  who  had  eatf 
forth  a  history  of  the  war,  written  in  Greek  with  con  - 
siderahle  degance.  At  what  time  he  died  is  une» 
tain  i  history  loaes  ai^  of  him  in  his  iif^>aivtlk  a 
fifty-seventh  year.  A  w<nk  eatitlad  Eff  MamKoSaiat^ 
Ju^yof,  ^  vtfu  abroKp&nfiot  XirYtafU!9t  haa  been  errc- 
neoualy  ascribed  to  Jeeephna,  In  some  edtticHie  ot 
the  Seiiptnres  it  appears  tinder  the  af^Uation  of  the 
Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees.  A  fragment  also,  on  the 
Coiue  of  the  Vnivene  (frepl  toB  iroprof),  preeerred 
by  John  Philoponua,  a  Cbriatian  writer  of  the  aerenth 
centnry,  has  been  incorrectly  attributed  to  Joaeptaos. 
— Before  leaving  the  biograpby  of  thia  writer,  we  mnaC 
aay  a  few  worda  lelatire  to  a  famons  paaaage  in  the 
Jewish  Antiquities  concerning  onr  Saviour.  It  occora 
in  tbe  third  chapter  of  tbe  eignteenth  book  (Jm.,  Om.f 
ed.  ifiar.,  vol.  1,  p.  161},  and  is  as  followa :  "At  inia 
time  there  exiata  Jesne,  a  wiae  man,  if  it  be  allowod 
ua  to  call  him  a  man ;  for  be  performed  wood  erf ul 
worka,  and  inatnicted  ttwae  who  leeeirc  the  truth  vriih 
joy.  He  dma  drew  to  him  many  Jewa  and  Dmiiy  of 
tbe  Greeka.  He  was  the  Chriat.  Pilate  having- pan» 
■died  him  with  crucifixion  on  the  accusation  of^  om 
leading  men,  those  who  bsd  loved  him  befom  atil. 
remaimd  ftkhful  to  him.  For  on  the  third  day  he 
appnied  unto  them,  Uvins  anew,  jnat  as  the  prophets 
of  God  had  Hinoiuieed,  me  had  predicted  n  him  tea 
tbooaand  other  miracnloaa  thloga.  The  nation  of 
Christiana,  named  after  bim,  continoea  even  to  the 
present  ds^.'*  This  paaaage,  placed  in  Aa  middle  of 
a  work  written  by  a  xealons  Jew,  baa  all  the  appewv 
ance  of  a  maiginal  gloss  which  has  found  its  wi^  into 
tbe  text :  it  ia  bw  long  and  too  dioH  to  have  fonnad 
a  part  of  the  oripnal  text.  It  is  too  long  to  haw 
cMne  from  the  pen  of  en  infidel,  and  it  ia  too  ahort  to 
have  been  written  by  a  Chiistian.  St  Jualin,  TertnU 
lian,  and  St  Chrysostom  have  made  no  nse  of  it  ia 
their  disputes  wiib  the  Jews  -,  end  neither  Origen  not 
Fhotius  make  any  mention  of  it  Euaebiua,  who 
lived  before  some  of  the  writers  just  named,  i*  tho 
first  who  adduces  it.  These  eiicumstaacea  have  suf- 
ficed to  Mtach  an«ticion  to  it  in  tbe  eyea  of  aonso 
crittca,  and  eepeenlly  of  Riehaid  Simon  (ondeT  the 
name  of  iSotti^ore,  in  the  AiMbtUfite  on  RetnteU  die 
diveraea  pUcea  eritiqiut,  Amat.,  1708,  8vo,  toI.  S, 
ch.  t)  and  the  historian  Gibbon.  On  the  other  hend, 
Henri  de  Valoia  (ad  Euaeh.,  p.  16,  30),  Huet,  bishop 
of  ATtanchea  (Detnonatr.  Evajig.,  p.  37),  Isaac  Voe- 
aina  {De  LXX  liUerpr.,  p.  161^  and  olhara,  bare  do- 
fended  iu  auawnliei^.  Lambeeins  (BHIwA.  Vm^ 
dob.,  vol.  8,  p.  6),  who  advocates  the  aame  aide,  hna 
pretended  that  tbe  worda  of  Josephua  ought  to  he  eoa- 
sidered  aa  expressing  contempt  im  oar  Savioor,  al- 
though, in  order  not  to  offend  either  par^,  the  hieto- 
rian  haa  concealed  hia  real  meaning  in  equivocal  tenna. 
However  paradoxical  diia  laat  mioion  iray  eecm,  it 
l»a  assumed  an  air  of  cniaidanbia  niobahil^,in  co» 
aeqoence  of  a  alight  coneetioD  in  IM  text  and  pnae- 
tuatioD  which  haa  been  proposed  by  Knittel,  a  Germu 
scbolsr.  (JVflU  kritiken  wer  diu  vdlbenAmta  Zem^ 
niaa  dea  altenJudmFiitmiiaJoaephMavtmJeMU  Cknr 
to,  Braunaeho.,  1799, 4to.)  Acdebtated  Protestatf 
divine*  Godfrey  Less,  aftnr  having  carefully  and  exit 
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tha  ftmm  to  be  nnNktititioiia,  and  «dd% 
Ibrt  tho  wlwici  of  Im  hiatoiiu  tespectinc  ear  Saviom 
■•d  minriM  whieb  be  trroaoht,  afforas  •  far  more 
•kxiDMit  teetunony  in  Uma  of  the  tniUi  of  our  Re- 
deemer'* mueioii  then  the  moat  Isbooied  statement 
eooU  bave  yielded,  especially  wbeo  no  coDsidei  that 
d»&tbtTof  Joee^aa,  oneof  the  [ttiestaof  Jeniealem, 
■auM  not  bat  bave  kninva  our  Saviear,  and  since  Jo* 
M|ihiw  bhaa^  lired  in  the  midat  of  the  apoatlei. 
Had  tbe  latter  been  abla^  he  would  have  refuted  the 
whole  history  of  oar  SavioiB'e  niasion  aad  works. 
His  ailenee  is  cOTchsiTe  in  theti  favour.  The  effims 
ef  dosticeJ  writers,  therefoe,  to  iuTalidate  the  tutbeo- 
lieity  of  this  ramaifcable  passage,  have  literally  reculed 
^an  tbamaelTea,  and  Cbnstianit^  baa  achieved  a  Hi* 
nph  with  tbe  tm  arow  of  modeU^.  (Ditpituuie 
mmtrJoaeiH  is  Ckriato  Tettimm.,  G6U.,  1781, 4to. 
-^3oin|iai«  OitJuauen,  Sittorim  Eedet.  Yet.  prctdf. 
mmmmemtm,  Berai.t  18S0,  8to,  and  Pa»dua,  in  the 
aUM.  Jdkrh.,  18S0,  p.  783,  as  also  Bihmnt,  Ueier 
ief  J(ut^  Z«ugnu9  eon  Chfiato,  lMp».,  1823, 
Bra.) — Tbe  bmt  editions  of  tbe  works  of  Joeepbus  are 
Hudson's,  S  toU.  foL,  Oxaii.,  nso.aod  Hafereanap'a, 
S  Tob.  £aL,  Amtt.,  17S6.  A  new  aditkn,  howarar,  is 
neb  wantad.  Obaitbbr  conuneoeed  one,  ^  wUeb 
ihiee  voltuuea  appealed,  embtacing  the  text  of  Baver- 
camp  with  tbe  Latin  Torsion,  in  the  8to  fomi.  Tbe 
editor  had  promiaed  e  commenlary,  in  which  was  to  be 
conlaiaod  the  reault  of  his  own  ressarcbea,  and  of  those 
il  others  made  at  hia  request  in  tbe  ]Hincipal  libraries 
of  Eorope.  Tbe  edition  was  to  be  accompanied  also 
by  a  Lndeea  of  Joaepbas,  in  which  tbe  langaaffe  of 
ttte  writer  vorid  tw  compared  with  that  of  Phtu),  of 
tbe  Alenodnen  sebool,  and  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament.  His  death  prevented  the  com[de- 
ting  of  hia  design,  and  the  edition  still  remains  impar- 
fccL  la  18S6-18S7,  a  ISme  edititm,  in  6  vols.,  tp- 
fasnd  firoai  the  Letpak  pnaa,  nnder  the  edUorial  care 
«f  Rtchter.  Tbe  tet,  bowarer,  ia  merely  a  reprint  of 
dMt  of  Hndeon  and  Haveieamp.  (iftmgMiiii,  Ltx. 
BOiiogT.,  ToL  8,'  p.  688.— SeUtt,  Ouek.  itr  Chieek. 
Ut,  vol.  3,  p.  883,  ««f0.) 

Jmtlvva,  FuTiua  CuuMne,  bom  A.D.  331,  was 
the  son  of  Veronianns,  of  an  illnstrious  family  of  Mn- 
ria,  who  had  filled  important  offices  under  Constao- 
tine.  Joviaous  sOTed  in  the  amy  of  Jalian,  in  his 
mSoAy  eipadition  uainat  the  Peiuana;  and  whan 
that  mnpemr  waa  Iciwd,  A.D.  968,  tbe  airidiaa  pro- 
elainwd  liim  hia  anceeasn.  His  first  task  was  to  save 
the  aimy,  which  was  aunotmded  the  Persians,  and 
n  great  diatreas  for  ptorisions.  After  repelling  re- 
peated  attacks  of  tbe  enemy,  bo  willingly  listened  to 
ptepocata  for  peace,  wiuch  were,  that  tbe  Romans 
mdd  givo  m  the  ceiuaeats  of  fonnar  eoqienca  waafr- 
wmA  of  the  Ti^  and  aa  far  u  the  city  of  Nialbis, 
wUeh  waa  sdU  m  their  bands,  bat  was  incloded  in  the 
Iwrttaiy  to  be  given  np  to  Persia,  aad  that,  moreover, 
Ibey  sbonld  render  no  assistance  to  tbe  king  of  Arme- 
nia, thm  at  war  vrith  the  Persians.  These  conditions, 
bowevar  odeosiTe  to  Roman  pride,  Joviaa  was  obliged 
lasabwiit  to,  as  his  soldiers  were  in  the  utmost  dealt- 
tilHM.  It  ia  a  lenaifcable  inatanee  of  the  Roman  tw- 
liotts  of  political  hottest,  that  Eotropioa  reproaches 
Jarian,  not  eo  moch  with  having  given  np  the  tenitory 
of  tba  empire,  as  with  having  obwrved  so  humiliating 
a  treaty  after  he  bad  come  got  of  bis  dangerous  posi- 
liaii,  bMtoad  cf  rraewing  the  war,  as  the  Romans  had 
aoMaBtly  doM  on  former  occasions.  Jovian  delivered 
Nisibie  to  the  Persians,  the  inhabitants  withdrawing 
la  Amida,  which  became,  after  this,  the  chief  Roman 
•ewB  in  Meeopotamia.  On  his  arrival  at  Antiocb,  Jo- 
vian, who  waa  of  the  Christian  faith,  ravokod  the  edicts 
•f  Jalian  against  the  Christians.  Ho  alao  aopported 
Ibo  onhtdez  w  Nieena  creed  uauut  ^  Aiiana,  and 
hn  ihiMsd  bia  Javov  to  tbe  hmbof  who  bad  jitni' 


ooaly  anfit  jeo  from  tba  Ariana,  and  eqtaeially  to  At« 
naeios,  who  visited  bin  at  Antiocb.  Having  boa> 
acknowledged  over  the  whole  empire,  Jovian,  aftei 
suying  some  months  at  Antiocb,  set  off  during  tbs 
winter  to  CoBStantioople,  and,  on  hia  way,  paid  fu- 
neral honours  to  JuUan'e  remains  at  Tarsus.  He  coe>> 
tinned  his  joum^  in  very  severe  cold,  of  which  sev- 
eral of  his  attendants  died.  At  Ancyra  ha  Msnmed 
Uw  consular  digni^ ;  but,  a  few  davs  after,  bama  at  a 
l^e  called  Dadaetaoa,  in  Galatia,  he  waa  found  dead 
la  hia  bed,  baviog  been  auffocat^  a*  some  say,  by 
the  VBponr  of  charcoal  burning  in  his  room ;  aeeordina 
to  others,  by  the  ateam  of  ^e  plaster  with  which  » 
had  been  ne\Tly  laid ;  while  others,  a^in,  aiispected  bim 
of  having  been  poisoned  or  kilm  by  some  of  bia 
guards.  He  died  on  tbe  16th  of  Februaiy,  A.B.  8H, 
being  S3  years  of  age,  al^r  a  reign  of  only  seven 
months.  The  army  prtidaimad  Talentinianna  as  Ida 
successor,  (^mm.  JUaresfl.,  S5,  5,  teq^.—Le  Bemit 
Biat.  dn  Bat-Empire,  vol.  2,  p.  188,  aegq.) 

JoTittus,  born  of  an  illustrious  family  of  Gaul,  as- 
sumed the  imperial  title  under  the  weak  reign  of  Ho' 
noTtus,  and,  placing  himaeir  at  the  head  of  a  mixed  ar- 
my of  Bu^nndiaos,  Alemajmi,  Alani,  &c.,  took' poa 
eaeaion  of  part  of  Gaol,  A.D.  411.  Atao^s,  Ung 
of  tbo  Visigoths,  offered  to  inn  Jovinua,  and  ahaia 
Gaul  between  them ;  bat  the  latter  having  declined  Ida 
alliance,. Ataulpbus  made  peace  with  Honorius,' at* 
taeked  and  defeated  Jovinos,  and,  having  taken  bin 
prisoner,  delivered  bim  to  Dardanns,  preset  of  Gaul, 
who  bad  him  put  to  death  at  Natbo  (Narlxmtu),  A.D. 
418.  (JenKMd.,  da  Ret.  Get.,  c.  33,  ttjq.—Olym- 
piod.-Idae.  fart.  Chroit.-~Greg.  7Vr.,  3, 9.— TUtan^ 
Honor.,  art.  48.) 

IphIclxs,  a  son  of  Amphitryon  and  Alemena,  bom 
at  tbe  seme  birth  with  Hercules.  The  children  were 
but  eight  months  old,  when  Juno  sent  two  huge  «er- 
pents  into  the  chamber  to  devour  than.  Iplnoloa 
alarmed  the  hooae  by  bis  cries,  but  Heiculea  rahwd 
lunaelf  up  on  his  feet,  caught  the  two  monsters  by  the 
throat,  aiw  strangled  them.  (Ptnd.,  Nem.,  l,49,*ef. 
— TAsoer.,  UyU.,  U—AjudJod.,  2,  4.)  Iphiclea,  on 
attaining  to  manhood,  was  slain  in  battle  during  the 
expedition  against  the  sons  of  Hippocoon,  who  had 
beaten  to  death  (Sonus,  the  son  of  Licymnius.  (Poti- 
san.,  3,  Ifi,  4.) 

IPBicLDa,  a  king  of  Phylace  in  Phihiotis,  whoea 
name  is  connected  with  one  of  the  legends  relative  to 
Melampus.    (Vid.  Melampns.) 

Ipbicbatcs,  an  Athenian  getkeral,  of  low  origin,  but 
distingoisbed  abilities.  He  waa  moat  remarkaUe  foi 
a  happy  innovation  upon  tbe  ancient  routine  of  Greek 
tactica,  which  be  intioduced  in  the  course  of  that  gen- 
eral war  which  waa  ended  B.C.  987,  by  the  peace  of 
Antalcidaa.  TUs,  like  moat  imonminenta  own  the  - 
earlier  mode  of  wvfeie,  eonaistaa  in  tookiiw,  far  eaoh 
individual  soldier,  rather  to  the  means  of  offence  than 
protection.  Iphicratei  laid  aside  the  very  weigfa^ 
panoply  which  the  regular  infantry,  composed  of  Greek 
citizena,  had  always  worn,  u)d  subatituted  a  light  tar-, 
get  for  the  laige  buckler,  and  a  qoiltod  jacket  for  tbt 
eoat  9f  mail ;  at  tbe  eamo  tuna  he  doubled  the  len^ 
of  the  aword,  usoally  worn  thick  and  dwrt,  and  in- 
creased in  the  same,  or,  by  some  accoanu,  in  a  greatai 
{Hoponion,  the  length  of  tbe  spear.  It  af^>ears  thai 
the  troops  whom  be  ^ns  armed  and  disciplined  (not 
Albenian  citizens,  who  would  hardly  have  aubnutted 
to  the  necessary  disci^ine,  but  mercenaries  fbllewbf 
his  standard,  like  the  Free  Companiona  of  tba  middu 
sges)  ^  carried  missile  jsvelins ;  and  that  their  fa- 
vourite mode  of  attack  waa  to  venture  within  throw  <^ 
the  heavy  column,  the  weight  of  whose  ckarge  thay 
could  not  bave  resisted,  trusting  in  th«r  individual 
agility  to  bafflo  pursuit.  When  once  the  close  ordei 
ol  the  eolomn  was  bnkma,  ita  indlvidosl  soLdiera  weta 
ovnimatdied  by  tha  loi^  ■mefOBM  u4  unrnsam 
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tend  KtovsmcnU  ol  Hit  lifter  infantrf.  In  tlui  way 
ipbicratm  tod  hit  laigatsen  (peltasUa),  u  Jiey  were 
oiUad,  fponed  m  miny  inceoiw,  ihtt  Uw  Pelopon- 
Dwaa  inhntijr  dared  not  eoeouotet  tbem,  axcept  the 
Lwad—ionitna,  wbo  nid,  in  acoS|  that  tbeii  alliei 
faned  the  tsrgeteen  as  childien  fear  hobgoblitu 
Thsy  were  themsetTea,  howerer,  taught  the  Talso  of 
ihia  n«w  force,  B.C.  39S,  when  Iphicrates  wajlaid  ami 
M  off  neaily  tiie  whole  of  a  Lacedmnooiaa  battalion. 
The  k»a  in  men  waa  of  no  gnat  amoont;  but  that 
keavjr-annad  liacedBmoniam  shoold  be  defeated  by 
li^Uaimed  mercentriee  waa  a  marvel  to  Greece,  ana 
a  aerero  blow  to  the  national  reputation  aitd  vanity  of 
Sparta.  Accordingly,  this  action  raised  the  credit  of 
Iphicratea  extremew  high.  He  commanded  afterward 
in  the  Helleapont,  B.C.  389 ;  in  Egypt,  at  the  request 
of  the  Pcraiana,  B.C.  374  ;  relioved  Corcyra  in  873, 
and  aerved  with  reputation  on  other  less  important  oc- 
caaiotie.  We  have  a  life  of  thia  commander  hy  Cor- 
nelius Nepoa.  (Xm.,  Sitl.  Gr.,  4,  5,  13.— U  tA..  4, 
9,  34,  >eqq.~Jd.  lA.,  6,  3,  13.— ih'od.  Sie.,  15,  41.— 
U.,  16,  44.— iii..  16,  85.— Com.  Nep.,  Vit.  IMcr.) 

Iphiobnu,  a  daaghter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytem- 
nettra.  The  Grecian  fleet  against  Troy  had  assem- 
bled at  Aulis  ;  but  Agafaemnon,  having  killed  a  deer 
ID  the  chase,  boaated  that  he  waa  aaperior  in  skill  to 
Diana,  and  the  offended  soddeaa  sent  advene  winds  to 
detain  the  fleet  According  to  another  account,  the 
stag  itself  had  been  a  favourite  one  of  Diana's.  Cal- 
chas  thereupon  announced,  that  the  wrath  of  the  god- 
dess could  only  be  appeased  by  Ihe  sacrifice  of  Iphiga- 
nia,  the  daughter  of  the  onendei,  and  the  fallMr, 
thmufa  moat  leluctant,  was  compellad  to  obn.  The 
wainnwaa  accordingly  obtained  iiom  bar  mother  Cly- 
lamnMlra.  under  the  pretence  of  being  wanted  for  a 
anion  with  Achilles  ;  and,  having  reacud  the  Grecian 
camp,  was  on  the  point  of  being  sacrificed,  when  Di- 
ana, moved  with  pivr,  snatched  her  away,  leaving  a 
Und  in  bet  place.  The  goddeas  carried  her  to  Tauris, 
when  ahe  became  a  prieateaa  in  her  temple,  b  waa 
die  custom  at  Tanris  to  aacriflce  all  strangers  to  Di- 
aiia ;  and  many  had  been  thus  immolated  under  the 
miniiitiRtion  of  Iphigenia,  when  Orestes  and  his  friend 
Pylades  chanced  to  come  thither,  in  obedience  to  the 
oncle  at  Delphi,  which  had  enjoined  upon  the  son  of 
Aganemnon  to  convey  to  Argoa  the  statue  of  the 
Taurie  Diana.  When  Oreatea  and  Pylades  were 
htought  as  victims  to  the  altar,  Iphigenia,  perceiving 
Ihem  to  be  Greeks,  offered  to  ^pate  the  life  of  one  m 
Aem,  provided  be  would  convey  a  Irtter  for  her  to 
Greece.  This  occasioned  a  contest  between  them, 
which  should  sacrifice  himself  for  the  other,  and  it  was 
ended  in  Pylades*  yielding  to  Orestes,  and  agreeing  to 
be  the  bearer  of  the  letter  :  a  discovery  waa  the  con- 
SMuence ;  and  Iphigenia  accordingly  contrived  to  carry 
aCT  the  statue  of  Diana,  and  to  accompany  her  brother 
and  Pylades  into  Greece.— The  story  of  Iphigenia  has 
been  made  by  Euripides  the  subject  of  two  plays,  in 
which,  of  eooree,  several  Tariationa  bom  the  common 
legend  are  introduced. — ^The  name  and  story  of  Iphi- 
genia are  nnnoticed  by  Homer.  Iphigenia  is  probably 
a  mere  epithet  of  Diana.  She  ia  the  aame  with  the 
Diaat-Oithia  of  Spatu,  at  whoee  alters  tba  boys  were 
acowged.  It  waa  probably  thia  rite  that  caused  Iphi- 
genia to  be  iduittfied  with  the  "  Virgin,"  to  whom  bo- 
man  victims  were  oBfered  by  the  Tauri.  {Heroi.,  4, 
103.)  The  story  of  Iphigenia  would  seem  to  have 
been  then  invented  to  account  for  the  atmilarity.  Mul- 
let thinks  that  Lemnos  was  the  original  mythic  Tau- 
lia,  whence  the  name  waa  transferred  to  the  Eusine. 
i^Darvau,  vol.  1,  p.  397,  Hqq.)  The  Homeric  name 
•f  I(^genia  ia  Iphianasaa.  {Horn.,  S.,  9,  144,  atq. — 
Home,  ai  joc.— Compare  iMeretiu*,  1,  86.) 

fpHfrue,  I.  a  son  of  Eurytus,  king  of  (Ecbalia. 
[fid.  Hercules,  p.  698,  col.  3,>~n.  A  king  of  Elia, 
MM  at  Prtzonidei,  in  the  age  of  Lycnigo*    He  le- 


established  the  Olympic  games  470  years  i.tai  Am 
first  inatitutioni  or  B.C.  884.  It  was  not,  howerer, 
uiuil  108  yean  after  this  (B.C.  776)  that  tbs  enslaia 
waa  intndaced  of  inscribing  in  the  gyiuiiaaiuiu  el 
Ol^mpia  the  namea  of  those  wbn  had  borne  off  lbs 
prize  in  the  atadiom.  Tbe  first  whoee  name  waa  thus 
inacribed  was  Coraboa.  {L'Art  ie  Wr^lEer  la  Dates, 
vol.  3,  p.  m.—Pieet,  TM.  Ckn>iul.,  vol.  1,  p.  833.) 

Iratta,  acity  of  Pbiygia,tiMi£yunMla,  in  the  plains 
adjacent  to  which  waa  loogbt  lha  greet  batlla  beiweaa 
Antigoooa  and  his  eon  iMmetrina  on  tbe  one  side, 
and  the  combined  fbrcea  of  Cassander,  Lysimachos, 
Ptolemy,  and  Seleueos,  on  tbe  other.  We  have  no 
detailed  account  of  this  decisive  conflict,  in  which 
Antigonus  lost  all  bis  conouests  and  his  life.  Tbs 
reader  may  conault  Plutaicn  in  his  life  of  Pynhos, 
Appian  in  his  history  of  Syria,  and  the  mntiUted  nar- 
rative of  Diodonia,  as  the  beat  authorities  to  be  pn- 
cured.  little,  bowevtf,  is  lo  be  sained  from  then 
reniecUng  tbe  position  of  Ipn*'  Hierocles  (p.  677} 
and  the  Acts  of  Councils  afion)  evidence  of  its  bavins 
been  Uie  aee  of  a  Christian  bi^p  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries. — "  The  aite  of  Ipaus,"  observes  Ren- 
nell,  "ii  unlcnoHD.  It  ia  said  to  nave  been  near  Syn- 
nada,  and  there  are  certainly  the  remains  of  several 
ancient  towns  aad  eitiee  db  the  giaat  road  lea^Ung 
from  Synnada  towarda  the  Bo^oma,  and  ooe  of  ihem 
within  a  few  miles  of  Synnada,  to  the  N.W. ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  Ipaos  lay  oo  that  side  of 
Synnitda.  The  contendii^  armies,  apfvoacbed  each 
other  along  the  great  road  tMt  led  from  Syria  and  Ciii- 
cia,  through  tbe  centre  of  Aaia  Uinor,  towards  Synna- 
da; buimietbertlie]rmettotheimdiotaoath«lhat 
city  is  not  known.  A  town  named  SaJcU,  and  else 
S^eukltr  (probably  from  ita  ancient  name  of  Seleueia), 
ia  aitnated  on  the  continuation  of  the  great  road,  at 
about  35  miles  from  Synnada,  to  the  southward,  and 
precisely  at  the  point  of  separation  of  the  roads  leading 
to  Epheaus  and  to  Byzaotiom,  in  cmning  from  Syria. 
If  Seleucua  founded  any  ei^  on  oecasion  of  hie  vic- 
tory, one  might  suspect  that  tbe  field  of  battle  was 
near,  or  at,  Sakli,  from  the  above  cireonistaiKe.  No 
point  was  more  likely  for  the  opposing  army  from  tbe 
weat  to  have  taken  poat  at,  tlisn  at  the  meetieg  of 
these  roada,  by  which  (hey  commanded  tbe  px*^ 
through  a  plentiful  valley,  abut  up  by  ridgea  o(  hiUa 
on  both  sides ;  the  line  of  communication  ae  well  in 
modem  aa  in  ancient  times."  (Geograpky  of  WeMter* 
AriOt  vol.  3,  p.  146,  Mff.) 

liA,  I.  a  ci^  oS  Ueaaenia,  in  tbe  north,  lewards  the 
confinea  of  Elia,  and  near  the  river  Cypariaaua,  con>- 
monly  supposed  by  some  to  have  b««n  one  of  tbe 
citiea  promised  by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles,  if  tbs  lat- 
ter would  become  reconciled  to  him.  This  is  incor- 
rect, aa  Homer  namee  tbe  place  to  which  Aganamnon 
allodea  TpVt  end  not  Elipa.  A([aiiMiniion  pwmiaed 
AchiOeB  atvan  eitiee  of  Heesenia,  of  which  Im  (not 
Ira)  was  one,  and  the  poet  describes  all  seven  as  lying 
near  the  sea,  whsreaa  Ira  was  inland.  (Hom.[  IL,  9, 
150.)  This  place  is  famous  in  history  as  having  sup- 
ported a  siege  of  eleven  yeara  against  the  Lace&mo- 
niana.  lu  capture,  B.C.  671,  put  an  end  to  the  sec- 
ond Messenianwar.  (S(ra£.,  860.— StMfc.  Bpi., «. 
•Ifm.)  We  are  informed  by  Sir  W.GeU,  that"  tbara 
are  some  ruins  near  a  riili^  called  Kakof^riy  on  tbe 
left  bank  of  the  Neda,  which  some  think  those  of  In, 
the  capital  of  Hessenia,  in  the  time  of  Ariatomeitea.'* 
(jGlin.,  p.  84.)— II.  A  city  of  Heasenia,  on  the  eesten 
shore  of  the  Messenian  Gulf,  su^Ktsed  to  be  the  aams 
withAbia.  (FuI.Abia.) 

Ibbn^avs,  a  native  of  Greece,  dia^iple  of  Polycai^ 
and  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  France.  The  time  of  ka 
birth,  and  tbe  precise  place  of  his  nativity,  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  ascertained.  Dodwell  refers  his  biith  It 
the  reign  of  Nerva,  A.D.  97.  atti)  thinks  that  he  did 
not  ouSive  tbe  year  190.   Onbe  datea  hie  Mitb  ahm. 
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JM  year  1U8.  Dapin  een  that  he  ma  bom  a  little 
aefara  AaTear  140,  and  died  a  maitTr  in  90S.  On  the 
nuitjrdon  of  Iliotinua,  lua  pndeeeraor  in  die  tee  of 
Lyone,  Ircnaaa,  who  bad  been  a  dutingQMhed  metn- 
bar  of  the  choich  in  that  quarter,  waa  appointed  hia 
auoceaaor  in  the  dioceae,  A..D.  174,  and  preeided  in 
that  capacity  at  two  eooncils  held  at  Lyona,  in  one  of 
i^iek  As  Ghwatie  bene;  was  eondenuied,  and  in 
another  the  QDartodeeimanf.  He  aleo  went  to  Rome, 
and  dkpated  thore  publicly  with  Vaientious,  Ftorinaa, 
and  Blaatiia,  aeainat  whoae  opiniona  be  afterward 
wrote  with  mneb  seal  and  ability.  He  wrote  on  dif- 
feient  sabjeeta ;  bat,  aa  what  remains  ie  in  Latin, 
aone  eoppoaed  he  conpoeed  in  that  language,  and 
not  in  GredL  Frumente  of  hia  hoAm  in  Oieek  ate, 
however,  preeerved,  which  ^oee  that  hie  a^  waa 
MOfie,  thoogh  dear  and  often  animated.  His  opinions 
eoQcenang  the  aoul  are  cnrions.  Ho  aofTered  maztyr- 
dom  about  A.D.  303.  From  the  atlence  of  TertnU 
lian,  Eaadnae,  and  others,  eoncetning  the  manner  of 
hia  death.  Cave,  Basoage,  and  Dodwell  have  inferred 
that  he  did  not  die  by  maityidom,  bnt  in  the  ordinary 
coniae  of  natore.  With  these  Laidner  coincides. 
The  beet  editun  of  fiia  works  is  Hm  of  Grabe,  Oxon., 
M.,  170S.  Dodwell  pobliahed  a  aeries  of  six  eaaavs 
on  tlw  writif^  of  this  faUter  of  the  cfaarch,  which  be 
Uaatiatea  by  many  historical  referencee  and  remarka. 

laiaus,  a  beaotiful  conntiy  in  lAbyt,  not  far  from 
Cyroie.  When  Battus,  in  obedienee  to  the  oracle, 
waa  sedcinga  place  for  a  settlement,  the  Libyans,  who 
were  his  gwdea,  managed  ao  as  to  lead  bun  dmmgh  it 
by  night.  Vilton  ealn  the  name  Irsesa,  for  vrtuen  he 
has  the  authority  of  Pindar.  (Find ,  Pi/th.,  S,  186.~ 
Send^i,  158,  seqq.) 

inia,  1.  the  goddeaa  of  the  rainbow.  Homer  givea 
not  the  alighteat  hint  of  who  her  parents  were ;  He- 
aiod,  however,  makea  her  the  daughter  of  Thaumaa 
(Wmida%  by  Ute  oeean-nymidi  Eleetra  {BrighUun), 
BO  nnapt  parentage  for  the  wiUiant  and  wonder^szot- 
ti^  bow  of  the  aiics.  <  Tkeog. ,  365. )  The  office  of 
Lris  in  the  Iliad  is  to  act  as  tM  messenger  of  the  king 
aad  queen  of  Olympus ;  a  dnty  which  Morcuiy  per- 
fonna  in  the  Odyeaey,  hi  which  poem  there  is  not  any 
mention  made  of  Iris.  There  is  little  mention,  also, 
ff  the  goddess  in  the  sobeeqaent  Greek  poeta ;  but, 
whaoever  die  ia  spoken  of,  she  appears  quite  diatinct 
from  the  celestial  pbeManaiMn  of  the  same  name.  In 
Caltimaelms  (if.  m  Del.,  SI6,  geq.)  and  the  Latm 

n,  Iria  ie  sjqiroprialed  lo  the  eervice  of  Juno ;  and 
ese  last  dte  ia  invariably  (and  we  may  even  say 
cfnmsily)  confounded  with  the  rainbow.  According 
to  the  Ifric  poet  Alesns,  who  u  followed  by  Nonnna, 
Ins  was  Zephyma  the  mother  of  Love.  {Alcatu, 
Mf.  Piut^  AtMtor.,  W.—Nrnwi,  81, 1 10.  leq.)  Ho- 
mer atvke  Iris  "gold-ieinged  '71.,  8,  80S.— A.,  9, 
185),  ue  only  line  in  the  poet  which  makes  against 
Voas's  theory,  that  none  of  Hornet's  gods  were  winged. 
{MytkUog.  Brie/e,  vol.  1,  Bf.  13,  teqq.)  The  name 
Ilia  Copts')  is  nsually  derived  from  elpa,  ip4i,  "to  «ey," 
•n  etym(4ogy  which  aoite  the  office  of  the  goddess, 
and  which  aceoida  with  the  view  taken  of  the  rainbow 
in  the  Boc^  ^  Genesis.  Hermann,  however,  renders 
hia  by  the  Lalio  term  Sertia,  from  elpu.  '*  to  vaaU/* 
the  ninbow  being  formed  of  seven  tmiled  or  blended 
eotoors :  "M/MCi  SertiA,  quod  e*  $efttm  eoUribiu  eon- 
fcrte  cat."  (O^hsc.,  vol.  3,  p.  179. — KeigfUletf'M 
MyOukify,  p.  300.) — II.  A  river  of  Pontue,  rising  on 
the  cottfinas  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  flowing  into  the 
tea  sootheast  of  Amisus.  It  receives  meny  trihala- 
ries^  and  near  the  «id  of  iu  eouise  passes  throorii  the 
distnet  at  FhaoaKea.  The  ToAs  call  it  die  TScatbt, 
mi  near  its  month  it  is  more  nansUy  styled  JekU-Br- 
mmk,  or  the  Orten  Bittr.  "  It  has  been  a  prevalent 
ennion  among  geogiajAere,  both  ancient  and  modem," 
OMsrves  RewwU  \Oea^rafky  vf  Watem  Ana,  vol. 
1,  p.  M9).  "that  the  Ina  mhds  a  course  to  the  east- 


ward of  Bordi,  from  Amaaea  to  tha  Sidua  Amisan  m 
Ptolemy  ellowe  N.  S0<*  E.  and  64  miles  in  distance 
Dr.  Howell  allows  northeast-by-nortb  in  his  map; 
D'Anvilte  nbith  exactly.**  The  same  writer  has 
following  ingenious  conjecture  rotpecting  the  origin  ol 
its  ancient  name.  "M.  D'Anville  saya  that  lis  Dam* 
is  Jekil-Brmai,  or  die  Green  River.  Tonmefbrt  tells 
us  that  the  CermiU  River  (the  same- with  the  Lycu^ 
the  larger  branch)  waa  of  i  deep  red  colour,  from  th^ 
of  the  aotl.  May  it  not  be,  that,  if  the  river  was  red  al 
some  aeaaoDB,  and  freen  (or  fancied  to  be  ao)  at  oth 
era,  this  may  have  occasioned  the  name  of  Iria,  from 
die  Greekaf"  (Gecfn^  of  Watem  Ana,  vd.  I. 
p.  350.) 

Ixoa,  a  beggar  of  Ithaca,  ranailiable  for  hia  lai^ 
alature  and  bis  excessive  gluttony.  His  origmal  name 
was  Ameus,  but  he  received  that  of  Irus,  as  beine  the 
measenger  of  the  aniten  of  Penelt^.  ('I/wc,  itara  rov 
voajTijv,  mtpa  rd  tJptJ,  rd  Xiyti,  airayyiJiJuj. 
Euttetk.  ad  Od.,  18,  6.)  Irus  attempted  to  obetruct 
the  entrance  of  Ulyseea  into  the  palace,  joder  the  mean 
disguise  aasumed  by  the  latter  on  hia  return  home,  and 
in  presence  of  the  whole  court  challenged  him  to  fiehl. 
Ulyeses  immediately  Inooght  him  to  tM  ground  wit& 
ainrie  blow.    (Od.,  18,  1,  *tqq.) 

Ia,  a  city  about  eight  daye*  journey  from  Babylon, 
according  to  Herodotua,  near  which  flows  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  which  emptiea  into  the  Euphrates 
With  the  current  of  this  river,  adda  tlio  historian,  par 
tielea  of  bitumen  deacended  towaida  Babylon,  by  means 
of  which  ita  walla  were  eonstmeted.  There  are  some 
eonoos  foontains,  says  RenneU,  near  Hit,  a  town  on 
the  Euphiatea,  about  138  miles  above  Hillah,  reckon- 
ing the  diatanco  along  the  banks  of  the  Enpbratos. 
This  diatance  answers  to  eight  ordinary  journeys  of  a 
caravan  of  16  milea  direct.  Hiere  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  Hit  is  the  Is  of  Herodotos,  which  should  have 
been-writtsn  It.  (RenneU,  Oeogn^h/  of  HtrodotvMt 
vol.  1,  p.  461,  ed.  1830.) 

IsIdas,  a  young  Spartan,  who,  when  Epaminondae 
and  the  Thebans  nan  attacked  Lacednmon,  and  tha 
city  waa  in  danger  of  falling  into  their  hands,  rushed 
forA  from  his  dwelling  in  s  state  of  nudity,  and  newly 
anointed  with  oil,  having  nothing  but  a  speai  in  on* 
lund  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  and  in  this  condi^or 
contended  valiantly  againM  the  foe.  The  Ephori  hon* 
onied  him  with  a  ehaplet  for  hia  gallant  achievement, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  fined  him  1000  drachmas  for  hav- 
ing dared  to  appear  without  hia  armour.  (P/itf.,  Vil. 
Agei.)  This  story  is  introduced  by  Blndgell,  in  hi« 
paper  upon  "  The  mixtare  of  virtue  and  vice  in  the 
human  character."    {Spectator,  tfo.  664.) 

ISiStrs,  an  orator  of  Chalcis,  in  Euboea,  who  came 
to  Adiena,  and  became  there  dw  pojKl  of  Lyaiaa,  and 
BOon  after  the  master  of  Demosthenes,  (dmfon,  Faatt 
HelUmd,  3d  ed.,  p.  1 17.)  Dionysiue  of  HaHcaniasaos 
could  not  aaceruin  the  dme  of  his  birth  or  death.  So 
much  as  this,  however,  appears  certain,  that  the  vig- 
our of  his  talent  belonged  to  the  period  after  the  Pelo< 
ponneaian  war,  snd  that  he  lived  to  see  the  time  of 
King  Philip.  His  style  bears  a  great  resomblanee  ts 
U»t  of  I/raias.  He  ie  elegant  and  vigtwoua ;  hot  Ko- 
nyaius  of  Haltcamaaena  does  not  find  in  him  the  aim* 
plicity  of  the  other.  He  underaUnds  better  than  Lys- 
iKs  the  art  of^arranging  the  several  parts  of  s  discourse, 
bnt  he  is  less  natural.  When  we  read  the  expositioa 
of  a  speech  of  Lysias,  nothing  appears  artificial  therem : 
on  the  contrary,  everything  is  studied  in  the  oratioos 
of  Iscua.  "  One  would  believe  Lvsias,"  adda  Diooy^ 
ins,  "  though  he  were  stating  what  was  false ;  ens 
cannot,  without  some  feeling  of  distrust,  assent  to  Is» 
ns,  even  when  he  speaks  the  troth."  Again :  "  Lysias 
seems  to  aim  at  tmtb,  but  Iskub  to  lollow  art ;  tha 
one  strives  to  please,  the  other  to  produce  effect.^ 
Dionysius  farther  remarks,  tha^  in  hia  opinion,  wllfe 
Imbos  originated  that  vigour  and  energy  of  style  (dr* 
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t»nK>  which  hit  pupil  DemoftbanMCuriBd  (opeifae- 
tion.  {Dian.Hal.,dtb4Eomiiemm.-'Of,tiati»kt, 
ToL  6.  p.  618,  tt^.ySo  w  M  the  •xlwt  nMcimeos 
of  bsna  eniUe  us  to  fonn  tn  opinton,  this  jadgment 
Mpetis  to  be  jusL  The  puipicaity  uid  srtlese  ■im- 
|Hicit/  of  the  atyle  of  L/aias  are  admirable ;  bat,  on 
neding  Imbus,  we  feol  thet  we  bare  to  do  with  «  subtle 
diepataat  simI  •  cloee  nuonar,  iritoea  ugiiiDente  an 
■tvoqg  ind  pointed,  bat  hsTo  too  anieh  the  eppeannce 
•f  atoUied  effect,  and  foi  that  reason  often  fail  to  con- 
fince. — TbB  author  of  the  life  of  Isaai,  attnboted  to 
Platarch,  meationa  aixty-Jbur  orations  of  his,  fifty  of 
which  Tien  allowed  to  be  genaioe.  At  pfeseut  there 
are  otiy  eleven  extant,  all  of  which  are  of  the  foreaaie 
class,  and  sU  treat  of  mattera  relating  to  wilts,  aiid  the 
aoccessioa  to  tbe  pi^tertj  of  testators  oi  persons  in- 
testate, or  to  di^tea  oiigiDtting  in  aooh  matters. 
Hum  mtioas  sze  valnable  fcr  the  ianiAl  the^  giTe 
ns  into  the  lawa  pf  Athens  as  to  the  disposiuon  of 
ptopertj  by  will  and  in  cases  of  intestacy,  and  also  as 
to  many  of  the  forms  of  procedure. — Tm  best  edition 
of  HiB  text  of  Isnns  is  by  Bekker,  forming  part  of  the 
Oraiorct  AUiei  (1882-1833,  8to.  B«r«l.—Orat.  Alt., 
tol.  8.)  The  moat  oeefal  edition,  howerer*  ia  that  of 
ScbSmann,  Grypkmo.,  1881,  8to.  SirW.  Jonea  hae 
given  a  valuable  translstion  of  Isnus.  It  appeared  in 
174^.  His  version,  however,  extends  only  to  tan  of 
the  orations,  tbe  eleventh  having  been  discovered  since. 
(Sem,  HiMt.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  S,  p.  S15.)-  II.  A  native  of 
Assyria,  likewise  an  or^r,  who  came  to  Rome  A.D. 
17.  He  ia  greatly  coBunraded  by  FUny  the  younger, 
who  observea  that  be  alwaya  qioke  extM^iote,  and 
that  bis  Isngmige  was  marked  }m  elegance,  •ndabonrad 
eaae,  and  great  correctness.  (P/m.,  JSp.,  S,  8.) 

Isins,  a  river  of  Umbria.  Its  ordinary  name  was 
the  Sapis.  (Sfroi.,  216.— Plol-.p.  64  )  Its  modem 
^)peIution  is  tbe  Savio.  It  rose  not  far  fiom  Ssrsins, 
and  fell  into  the  Adriatic  to  the  northwest  of  tbe  Rd-  , 
bicon.   (Lucan,  2,  406.) 

IsAB  and  IsiBA,  I.  now  the  /sere,  a  river  of  Gsnl, 
sthere  Fabiua  routed  the  Allobroges.  It  rose  in  tbe 
Graian  Alps,  and  fdl  into  the  Rhodanus  near  Valentia, 
the  modem  Valetue. — II.  Another,  called  tbe  Oue, 
rhich  h\]a  into  the  Seine  below  I^ris.  Tbe  Celtic 
name  of  Briva  Isarw,  a  place  on  this  rivat^  haa  been 
translated  into  Ftmt-Out. 

laADiA  («  or  OTvmX  ibo  eB|Mtel  of  Isanria,  near  the 
confiaea  of  Phrygis.  Stidm  and  Strahanils  of  Byxtn- 
tiun  ose  the  term  as  a  plural  one  (re  *laat»a) ;  Am- 
mianas  MsredUnus,  however,  makes  it  of  the  first  do- 
clension  (14,  8).  It  was  a  strong  sod  rich  pisee,  and 
its  inhabitaus  appear  to  have  acquired  tiieir  wealth,  in 
agreat  degree,  by  plundering  the  neighbouring  regions. 
Tne  oty  was  attaeked  by  the  Macedonians  under  Per- 
diecaa,  the  inhabitanto  bavins  put  to  death  the  govern- 
or aet  over  the  provioee  by  Awxander.  After  a  brave 
resistance,  the  Isaurisns  deatniyed  themselvee  and  ttteir 
ci^  by  fire.  The  conquerors  are  said  to  have  obtain- 
ed  much  gold  and  silver  from  tbe  rnins  of  the  place. 
(Dioi.  Sw.,  18,  SS.)  Daring  the  contentions  between 
Alexander's  sncceasois,  tbe  nai^hbonring  monntajD- 
ecrs  rebuilt  the  capital,  and  comaaencea  olondering 
anew  oDtil  they  were  reduced  Servilius,  nenee  sty- 
ted  Isanricos,  and  the  city  was  again  destroyed.  A 
new  Isanrt  was  afterward  built  by  Ajnyntaa,  king  of 
Gtalatia,  in  tbe  vUini^  of  Ibe  old  city,  uid  the  sMoes 
sf  tUs  last  were  employed  in  its  coostnctiou.  (Strah., 
601.)  This  new  Isanrs  sppesrs  to  have  existed  until 
the  thiM  CMitniy,  when  Trebetlianns  made  it  his  res- 
idence, and  raised  here  tbe  stsndard  of  revest.  He  was 
dain,  and  Isanra  was  probably  sgain  destroyed,  sinoe, 
according  to  Ammianue,  its  remains  were  in  his  time 
sesrcely  perceptible.  (Amm.  Marcell.,  L  e.  —  TVeA. 
I'oUio,  30  Tyrannic  c.  26.)  D'Anville  pieces  tbe  old 
capital  near  a  lake,  abo  it  whose  existence,  however, 
Se  sncients  an  silent*  he  modcn  name  be  mtim 
MM 


B^Skdttt.  New  lanm  ha  pbeos  on  tnothar  mm 
■oodMaet  of  tho  fenner,  and  tems  it  Si^8kd»i 
Haanert  opposes  this  position  of  the  last,  and  is  in  fi» 
voor  of  Seri-SeraU,  a  small  village  «sst-nortbeast  d 
Iconinm.  {Mannert,  Ane.  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  part  2,  p 
168.) 

IsaobTa,  a  conMryof  A«a  Miocw,  north  of^  and  art* 
jacent  to,  Phidit.  11m  inhabitente  vrcre  a  wild  me^ 
remaikable  far  die  vhilenco  and  ruiae  vrfaich  tbtyeo- 
eteised  against  their  nei^fabonrs.  P.  Servilins  derived 
from  his  reduction  of  this  people  the  snmame  of  Isb«- 
ricus.  A  confOTmity  in  tbe  sspect  of  tiie  eoontry, 
which  was  rough  and  mountainoos,  caused  Cilicia 
Trscbos,  in  a  subse^neot  age,  to  have  the  name  of 
Isanria  extended  to  it,  and  it  js  thus  denominated  m 
tbe  notices  of  the  eastern  empire.  **  With  respect  to 
Isauria,"  observes  Ranndl,  '**  Strabo  is  not  so  enlidt 
SS  might  have  been  vriAed ;  but  the  subject,  peibaps, 
was  not  well  known  to  him.  He  no  doobt  regards 
Isanria  as  a  prorince  or  a  part  of  Pisidia  at  large :  and 
mentions  its  two  centals,  the  old  and  the  new.  But 
then  he  speaks  of  toe  expedition  of  Servilins,  which 
wsB  sent  to  one  of  those  cities,  v  e  tranasction  con- 
neetod  with  the  modem  or  maritime  Isanria ;  that  i'^ 
CiUeia  Trachea.  This  ma^,  periiaps,  be  ex{d8ined  by 
tbe  cifcamstance  ^  Servilnm  beii^  at  the  time  pro- 
eoneul  of  CiHcia,  and  tbe  expedittoo  being  prcpaied 
and  eent  forth  from  Caycos,  in  that  eounlry,  as  a  con- 
venient point  of  outset.  But  Stnbo  describes  Cilieia 
Trachea  nnder  ita  proper  name,  and  fixes  its  boandary 
westward  at  Coraeeainm,  on  tbe  aeacoast ;  .and  thtze- 
fore  eeems  to  have  had  no  idea  of  any  other  Isamia 
than  that  which  lay  inland.  The  Isauiia  of  Pliny  in- 
cludes both  tbe  original  province  of  that  name,  lying 
north  of  Tanms,  and  also  Cilieia  Trachea,  iriiich  tnl 
been  added  to  tbe  other;  possibly  from  the  date  of 
the  above-mentioned  expedition  of  Servilius.  Aboat 
a  century  and  a  half  haa  elapsed  between  tbe  time  ol 
Servilius  and  Pliny ;  and  gi«M  changes  had  probably' 
taken  plaee  in  the  arrangement  of  beondarieeof  com- 
triea  so  lately  acquired.  In  later  times,  the  name  ol 
Isanria  seems  to  have  become  appropriate  to  Cilieia 
Trachea.  Ammianus  Mareellinus  wrote  at  so  maeh 
later  a  period,  that  one  can  hardly  allow  his  descrip- 
tion to  apply  to  anaaU  geography.  He  describes 
Issuria  as  a  mmitime  country  absidntely;  and  pet 
haps  the  ori^nal  Isauria  was  not  known  that  name, 
but  merged  into  the  larger  provineeof  Pisidts."  {G* 
ogmphy  tif  Wutetn  Asia,  vol.  2,  p.  78,  «ff .) 

IsADBloirB,  a  surname  of  P.  S«:vilios,  from  his  con 

? nests  over  tbe  Issnrisns.  (Ovid,  Fiut.,  I,  5M.— 
■te.,  Att.,  S,  21. — Vid.  Isavra  and  lasuris.) 
lnD6tv»,  I.  a  native  of  Chsrax,  near  the  montfi  of 
Uie  Tigris,  who  pnUid^  in  the  reign  of  Caligula  a 
"  Descriptioa  of  Partbia."  (llapeiaf  irepttry^ucAvA 
It  no  longer  exists  ;  bat  we  have  a  won  remaiomg, 
which  appears  to  be  an  extract  from  it,  and  is  entitl^ 
2raf^  llapetKoi,  "  Parthian  Hidting-flocet.**  This 
work  gives  a  list  of  the  eighteen  provinces  into  which 
the  Parthian  emfHra  was  divided,  vrith  tbe  priocipa) 
plaeaa  in  each  province,  and  die  distsnws  Detweeu 
each  town.  Tbe  liat  was  pnbaUy  taken  from  official 
rec(«ds,  such  as  appear,  from  the  list  of  pnvincOM, 
6k.,  in  Herodotos,  to  hsve  been  kept  in  the  aneieni 
Persian  empire.  The  production  jnst  referred  to  has 
been  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  Hudson's  *'  Gc- 
t^Ofhia  veieru  Scrmtora  Grad  Minont^  with  ■ 
disswtation  \sj  Dodwell.  There  is  also  a  memoir  on 
Isidmua  by  Ssinte-Crotx,  in  the  SOth  vohime  of  tbe 
Jfan.  ia  FAead.  ia  huer.,  Aa. — U.  A  ntivo  of 
.£gB,  an  epigrammatic  poet,  tome  of  iriwse  medno- 
tiona  an  pieseivod  in  the  Anthology,  (/cctwi,  An> 
thel.  Gr.,  vol.  8,  p.  177;  vol.  10,  p.  829.)— III.  A» 
epigrammatic  poet,  a  native  of  Bolbitine  in  ^ypt- 
(JeccAs,  Anthol.  Gr.,  vol.  10,  p.  3S2.)— IV.  A  nstivw 
of  Miletus,  a  Greek  arcliiteet  of  th9  sixth  natmr- 
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■feSf  jogatbor,  wUh  AathemiuB,  »u  employed  hj 
Jutinian,  emperor  of  the  east,  to  erect  the  diuich  of 
St  S^hb  It  CoMtuitinople,  AnthemiiM  meielj  laid 
the  ibnnda^  of  the  edifice,  tnd  wae  then  umsted  by 
tb*  hud  of  death,  A.B.  fi34.  Zaidoiiu  was  chaiged 
wiA  the  completioD  of  this  Btnictnre.  This  church  ia 
a  af  lanbuiloiDK,  with  a  hemispherical  cupola  in  the 
caitce,  and  its  summit  400  feet  from  the  paTemwu 
below.  Thia  edifice,  which  was  considered  the  most 
gosgnlAcent  nonument  of  the  age,  waa  aciicdy  fin- 
imd  befim  the  capota  w»  thrown  down  br  aa  etitb* 
qu^e.  But  JusUnian  bad  it  inunediatBlr  rebuilt. 
On  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  the 
church  of  St  Sophia  woa  appropriated  to  the  worship 
of  the  Mohammedan  conqueiora. — V.  A  New  Plato- 
nist,  a  native  of  Gaza,  who  succeeded  Hegiaa  in  the 
chair  fif  Athens,  in  the  fifUi  centoij,  or,  nubsr,  at  the 
begnning  of  the  sixth.  He  was  a  zealoiM  follower  of 
Proelua,  Dot  delicieDt  in  talent  and  erudition,  and, 
eonseqnenllj,  soon  made  way  for  Zeoodotua  as  his 
Boccessor.  {SchoO,  Kut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  116.) 
— VI.  A  natire  of  Peluaium,_a  saint  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  calendar,  and  one  of'the  most  celebrated  of 
the  disciples  of  Chiyaostom.  He  lived  in  the  fifth 
centmy,  professed  the  monastic  life  from  his  youth, 
and  eompoaed  aome  thousand  tpistlaa,  of  which  two 
dwoaapj  and  twetre  remain,  in  five  books,  sltd  are 
deemed  valnable,  especially  for  the  tnformaUon  which 
they  contain  in  reUtioQ  to  points  of  discipline  and  for 
nactical  rules.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Scbottns, 
Pom,  1638,  fol.  In  1738,  Heumann  atUcked  the  au- 
tbentici^  of  a  part  of  tfaoae  epistles,  in  a  tract  entitled 
^Efiima  Imori  Pehuiota  nummon  jMTUn  eon- 
feetm,"  &e.— VII.  Another  saint  in  the  Roman  Cadi- 
cdic  calendar,  and  a  diatingDished  Spanish  {wlate  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  Uie  seventh  century,  when  he 
socceeded  his  brother  Leander  in  the  see  of  Seville. 
Hrace  he  is  commonly  called  Indontt  Hiipidentis, 
"  Isidore  of  Seville."  He  was,  however,  a  native  of 
Carthago  Nova  {Carlhagena),  of  which  hie  father 
Seveiianas  was  governor.  He  presided  in  a  council 
hrid  in  that  city,  A.D.  619 ;  and  at  the  foorth  national 
council,  A-D.  633,  in  which  nameroua  regulatiMia 
were  by  hie  influence  adopted,  in  order  to  relonn  ec- 
clesiastical discipline  in  Spain.  He  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  was  considered 
the  coancil  of  Toledo  as  the  most  teamed  roan  of  his 
age.  The  etfle  of  his  works,  however,  is  not  very 
elcer,  and  lua  judgment  wieara  to  have  been  very  de- 
fective. He  died  A.D.  Isidorai  was  the  ao- 
thor  of  many  woika,  chiefly,  however,  compilationB. 
His  principal  production  is  entitled  Twenty  Books 
of  (Mgtns  and  Etymolt^es"  (Origutum  aive  Ety- 
mdogioTum  LUrri  XX.).  Death  prevented  him  from 
fioistoig  this,  and  it  waa  completed  by  hia  friend 
Branlio,  biahop  of  Saragoeaa.  It  contains  fax  more 
than  the  title  would  seem  to  promise,  and  is,  in  fact, 
a  species  of  encycIopBdia,  or  a  summary  of  all  the 
sdraces  cultivated  at  that  period.  The  firtt  book  is 
divided  into  forty-three  ctu^iterB,  of  which  the  first 
thirty-eight  explain  terms  connected  with  grammar. 
The  Nmaining  five  have  reference  to  matters  connected 
withhistoi7.  The  seeeiii book  is  devoted  principally 
to  ifaetorieu  sub)eets ;  it  contains  also  an  introduction 
to  philosophy,  aiid  a  system  of  Dialectics  after  Porpby- 
fy,  Aristotle,  and  Victorinus.  The  Uurd  book  treats 
<^  arithmetic,  mnsie,  and  astronomy.  The  fottrth 
book  is  devoted  to  medicine.  The  fifth  book  cod- 
tains  jorisprodence  and  chronology ;  together  with  a 
species  of  historical  snmmary,  teiminating  at  the  sixth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Heraclius.  In  the  sixth  book, 
the  authn  oeeopies  btmaelf  with  the  BiUe,  with  li- 
bfirws  and  maooocripts ;  he  ^leaks  of  cai»>na,  of 
goneW.  and  councils ;  be  then  expUioa  the  paschal 
cycle,  the  calendar,  and  the  festivals  of  the  church. 
ThneieMCtaad  cyUkbooka  tnat  ^  God,  of  a^{^ 


and  men,  of  faith,  of  heresies,  of  puao  phiIoaopba« 
of  aibyls,  of  magiciana,  and  of  the  goat  of  the  heatheiL 
The  nifU^book  has  for  its  aobjeeu  the  difinent  laa- 
guagea  ux&en  among  nm,  name  of  conununitiea^ 
official  wgnitiea,  rdationshipe,  affiiutiea,  marriages. 
The  lait  ten  hooka  explain  and  define  a  lane  combei 
of  words,  the  origin  of  which  ia  not  generaUy  known. 
In  these  etymologies  the  author  has  no  doubt  commit- 
ted a  number  of  eirors,  neither  has  he  diaplayed  mnefc 
critical  acumen  in  many  of  his  lenaAa ;  yet,  notwilh* 
standing  these  defects,  lus  work  is  valn^le  on  aeeoont 
of  the  extracts  from  lost  works  which  it  contains,  and 
because  it  serves  to  show  to  what  state  of  advance- 
ment each  of  the  sciences  of  which  it  treats  had  at- 
tained among  the  ancienta.  Isidoms  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  a  work  entitled  "  Dc  Difftrattm  aw  proprit' 
fie  verhonm,"  in  thieo  books.  Hie  first  of  thne  it 
taken  from  Agroetina  and  other  ancient  grammarians ; 
the  second  treats ''det^fa-enftujptrtfuo/tiui.**  The 
third,  more  cdmplete  than  tbe  first,  ia  arranged  in  al- 
[dkabetical  order.  We  have  also  various  fflossanes 
ascribed  to  Isidoms,  of  which  has  been  formed  a 
W>er  glottamtn.  A  small  glossary,  containing  gram* 
matical  temu  in  Greek  and  Latin,  was  pablishetl  for 
the  first  time  by  Heosiiwer,  in  his  second  edition  of 
MalUna  Tbeodorua.— have  to  mention  also  e 
G&roniels  hj  Ishlonn,  fritm  the  beginning  of  tbe  world 
to  tbe  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Heraclioa.  A.D.  6lS. 
It  is  dwivod  from  ancient  cbrcmicles,  and  contains 
likewise  some  new  details  respecting  the  period  in 
which  it  wae  composed.  It  is  sometimes  cited  under 
the  following  titles:  "lie  Tmparibtaj"  *'Abbrevia- 
ior  TMipanim,-  "i)s&a!im«Aa(ahhif ".Am^ 
Mmdi."  Indoms  wrote  also  two  dnridf^  Ustorieff 
of  tbe  Germanic  tribes  that  settled  in  Sftam  during  tbr 
fifth  century ;  one  entitled  **  De  kittona,  me  Ckrom- 
icon  Gollmrum and  the  other,  **  Ckroniem  invf 
regvm  Vitigotherum."  The  first  ia  foltowed  by  an 
appendix  on  the  Vandals  and  Suevi.  Olha  works  oi 
IstdoruB  ue  aa  follows :  •*  A  Treitiee  on  EeoMiati- 
eal  Writers ;"  "  Sentences  ;**  «  Conmentariea  on  tb* 
HistMieal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament ;"  "  ScriptunI 
AllMwies ;"  "  A  Book  of  Poems,  or  Prolegomena  to 
tiM  Sotiptnrea "A  Treatise  on  Ecclesiastical  Dis 
dftme,  ia  which  he  mentions  seven  jirayers  of  thi 
sacrifice  still  to  he  found  in  the  Mosarabio  masa,  wbiok 
ia  the  ancient  Spanish  liturgy,  of  which  laidoiua  ww 
the  i»incipal  author.  A  coUection  of  canons,  atlribo- 
ted  to  this  laidorua,  were  bv  a  later  priest  of  the  same 
name,  Isidore  of  Seville,  wno  is  more  admired  by  later 
ehorehmen  for  learning  than  diBcrimmatien,  and  ia 
frequency  ranked  among  musical  writers,  much  being 
said  by  him  on  the  introduction  of  muaic  into  the 
church,  in  his  divine  oflices.  Tbe  best  edition  of  the 
works  of  Isidoms  is  that  of  Arevali,  Romn,  1707- 
1803.  3  vols.  fol.  The  best  edition  of  thv  Or^gtM* 
is  that  of  Otto,  forming  the  tlurd  Tolome  of  Linde* 
mann's  Corpu*  Orammaticerum  Za/tRvnun,  LqM.» 
1833,  4to.  (Scmi,  Hut.  LiL  Bom.,  vol  3,  p.  180, 
»eoq.~-Id.  ib.,  vol.  3,  p.  333.) 

IsiB,  one  of  the  chief  deities  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  sister  and  spouse  of  Osiris.  She  vras  said  to  havo 
first  taught  men  the  art  of  enltivatii^  com,  and  wae 
regarded  aa  the  eoddess  of  fectmdity.  Hene*  the 
cow  was  sacred  to  tier.  The  annual  festival  of  lais  hi 
Egypt  lasted  eight  days,  during  which  a  general  pari< 
fication  took  place.  The  priesta  of  tbe  ^dess  wen 
bound  to  observe  perpetual  ehsBtity  ;  their  beads  were 
shaved,  and  they  went  bsrefoot  This  deity  waa 
represented  as  a  woman  with  the  hcwns  of  a  sow.  S» 
also  appears  with  the  lotus  on  her  bead  and  the  ew* 
tnm  in  hn  band  ;  and  in  some  instances  her  heed  h 
seen  covered  vnQi  a  hood.  Heads  of  Isis  are  frequent 
omamenta  of  Egyptian  capitala  on  the  pillars  of  the 
tenttrfes.— As  the  worship  of  Isis  passed  into  foreign 
it  aseoBBed  a  foreign  eharaetor  and  many  fomgfl 
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ttirimi^,  as  we  sm  from  the  Gnak  ud  Romu  wri- 
t«n.  Smnetiiae*  the  ia  rnawented  like  Diut  of 
^pbewtt,  Uw  nuTOwl  xaoma,  with  a  iinmber  of 
bmita.  inw  nrfaterioas  rile«  of  Ins  won  pnlnblj 
in  tteir  ori^  ■jrmbolical :  on  one  of  her  lUtuea  wu 
tfaii  iDteiiptiOQ,  "  I  am  kU  tbtt  hu  been  or  th&t  shall 
bs ;  no  mortal  haa  hitherto  taken  off  mj  Teil." — But 
the  Isiac  rites,  transplanted  to  Ital;,  became  a  cloak 
ka  licentioDsnesa,  and  they  were  repeatediT  forbidden 
It  Rome.  TiberiBS  canaM  the  images  of*  lais  to  be 
thiowD  into  the  Tiber ;'  but  the  worship  subsequently 
nrired,  and  Jnvenal'speaks  of  it  in  an  indignant  strain. 
—The  laiac  Table  in  the  Turin  Moseaui,  which  ia 
mppoaerf  to  represent  the  mysteries  of  lais,  has  been 
fudged  by  Champollion  to  bo  the  work  of  an  uninitiated 
•itiat,  little  acquainted  with  the  true  worship  of  the 
goddeea,  um)  probdily  of  the  iga  of  Hadrian.  (Con> 
enlt  Ptotaieh'a  tre<Ui»€  on  bit  and  Otiri*,  ed.  Wyt- 
mft.,  Tol.  S,  p.  441. — Herod.,  S,  41,  teqq. — PoMtan., 
3,  13.  t.—a.,  10,  3S,  13 >—The  l^bd  of  Isia  and 
Oeins  may  be  found  in  full  detail  in  Creazer  {Sym- 
Miky  ¥ol.  1,  p.  358,  uqq.).  On  comparing  the  dinier- 
ent  explanations  giTon  by  Plutarch  and  other  ancient 
writers,  it  will  appear  that  Osiris  is  the  type  of  the  ac- 
tive, generating,  and  beneficent  fiptce  of  nature  and  the 
•leiMBta ;  laia,  oo  the  contrary,  ia  the  passive  force, 
the  power  of  conceiTing  and  bringing  foiui  into  life  in 
the  anblunary  world-  Osiria  was  particularly  adored 
in  the  aim,  whoae  rays  Tiri^r  and  impart  new  warmth 
to  the  earth,  and  who,  on  nia  annual  return  in  the 
firing,  appears  to  create  anew  all  organic  bodies.  He 
was  adored  also  in  the  Nile,  the  cause  of  Egyptian  fer* 
tUity.  bia  waa  the  eaiUi,  or  aublaoaiy  nalore  in  geo- 
•nf;  or,  in  a  more  confined  tense,  the  soil  of  Egypt 
inUDilated  by  the  Nile,  the  principle  of  all  fecundity, 
the  goddess  of  generation  and  production.  Unit^  to 
one  another,  Osiris  and  lais  typify  the  uniTersal  Being, 
the  soul  of  nature,  the  Paotheos  of  the  Orphic  versea. 
iSymMiky  par  GvijgnuiU,  voi.  1,  pt.  8,  p.  S06.>— In 
Kcwdanee  with  this  general  flaw  of  tba  flidjeet  are 
the  lemarka  of  Kni^t :  "  Isia  waa  the  same  with  the 
nddees  of  generation,  except  that  by  the  later  Egyp- 
Uans  the  personification  was  still  erne  generalizedT  ao 
as  to  comprehend  universal  natare  ;  whence  Apoletua 
ioTokes  her  by  the  names  of  Eleuainian  Ceres,  Celestial 
Venoa,  and  Proseipina ;  and  abe  answers  him  by  t 
graeral  explanatioo  of  theaa  titlea,  '  I  ata,*  says  abe, 
'  Nature,  the  parent  of  things,  the  sorereign  of  uie  ele- 
ments, the  primary  progeny  of  time,  the  most  exalted 
of  the  deities,  the  first  of  the  heavenly  gods  and  god- 
desses, the  queen  of  the  shades,  the  onifonn  eonnte- 
aance ;  who  dispose  with  my  rod  the  numerous  li^ts 
of  heaven,  the  salubrious  breezes  of  the  sea,  and  the 
mournful  silence  of  the  dead ;  whose  single  deity  die 
whole  world  venerates  in  many  forms,  with  various 
rites  and  many  namea.  Ti»  EgypUans,  skilled  in  an- 
cient lore,  worship  me  with  proper  cenmontea,  and 
call  me  by  my  true  name,  Qne«  Ins.* "  {Apvl.,  Mel., 
11,  p.  367.)  This  universal  charactu  of  we  goddesa 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  eabseqnent  to  the 
Macedonian  conqocat,  when  a  new  modincatioo  of  the 
ancient  syMems  of  Migitm  and  philosopby  took  place 
at  Alezandrea,  and  apnad  Jtaw  gradually  over  the 
worid.  The  statues  of  lais  are  of  a  eempwition 
and  form  quite  different  from  those  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  goddeas ;  and  all  that  we  have  seen  are  of 
Greek  or  Roman  sculpture.  The  originsl  Egyptian 
figure  of  Isis  is  merely  the  animal  symbol  of  the  cow 
bomanixed.  with  the  addition  of  the  serpent  diac,  or 
some  other  accessory  emblem:  but  the  Greek  and 
Roman  ficoTes  of  her  are  infinitely  varied,  to  ai^- 
1^  by  vaiiou  symbols  the  various  sttribotes  of  uni- 
teraal  nature.  In  this  character  she  ia  confounded 
with  the  peraoni&cations  of  Fortune  and  Victory, 
which  are,  in  reality,  no  <»ber  than  tboee  of  Proti- 
4«iee,  and,  therefore,  oeeasieBally  decked  with  aU  th» 
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attnliatM  of  imirersal  power.   The  aUwineal  taHn 
of  the  loves  and  misfortunes  of  Isia  and  Osiris  aio  an 
exact  counterpart  of  thoseofTec^s  and  Adoow  {SmmL, 
#.  9.  diayv^un'),  which  signify  the  alternate  exertion 
of  the  generative  and  destroctive  attribotea.  (fmptt 
ryinto  the  Synh.  Laiig.,6u:.,  4  118, 119.)  TbeUea 
or  Isa  of  the  north  was  represented  by  a  conic  figore 
enveloped  in  a  net,  similar  to  the  cortina  of  Apollo  ow 
the  medaU  of  Cos,  Chersonesos  in  Ciete,  Neapolis  in 
Italy,  and  the  Syrian  kmgs  i  bot,tiHtaadof  bavinf  tb* 
serpent  coiled  nmod  it  aa  in  the  flrat,  or  some  symbol 
or  figure  of  Apollo  placed  upon  it  as  in  the  reat,  it  ia 
terminated  E>y  a  human  head.    (<M.  Rudbect,  AtUmt^ 
vol.  3,  c.  5,  p.  tl9.)   This  goddess  ia  unqaestionably 
the  Isis  whom  the  ancient  Suevi/  according  to  Taci- 
tus, worshipped  {Oerm.,  c.  8);  for  the  initui  letter  al 
the  first  name  amears  to  be  an  article  at  prefix  joiDed 
to  it ;  and  the  Egyptian  Isis  was  oecasitnally  repiv- 
sented  enveloped  in  a  net,  exactly  as  the  Scvidinanac 
goddess  waa  at  UpssL    (leiae  Table,  and  CH.  Jtmi- 
beck,  Allant.,  p.  309.)  llis  goddess  ia  delineated  oa  - 
the  sacred  drama  of  the  Laplandera,  accompanied  b; 
a  child,  similar  to  the  H<nus  of  the  Egyptians,  who  ea 
ofien  appears  in  the  lap  trf'  Isis  on  the  religioos  mon 
uments  of  that  peqple.   The  ancient  Mnscoviies  alao 
worshipped  a  aacred  group,  compoaed  of  an  old  woman 
with  one  male  child  ib  bar       and  anolber  stand 
by  her,  which  probably  represented  lais  and  her  on- 
spring.    They  had  likewise  another  idol,  called  the 
golden  heifer,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  animal- 
symbol  of  the  same  personage.    (Of.  JtttdbeeJt,  Ai- 
lant.,  p.  613,  eeqq. — lb.,  p.  380. — Kmgkl,  Ernqmiij 
into  the  S^mb.  Lmg.,  $  199.)   For  amne  specuW 
tiooa  on  the  name  of  lais,  Jablonaki  may  be  coosoltad. 
{Panah.  Mgypt.,  S,  39.— Opiue.,  1,  «.  *.)  fail 
received,  as  is  well  known,  the  namea  of  "  Lady," 
"  Mistress,"  "  Mother,"  "  Nurse,"  &c.,  commoa  to 
many  other  Egyptian  deitiea.    Her  favourite  name, 
however,  ia  "Myrwmfma,'"iK  "  She  that  baa  tenttm- 
ssod  names."   Creuxer  finds  an  analtwy  betMoa  lh« 
Egyptian  Onris  and  Isis,  and  the  Hindu  b*  and  Tmm 
or  Jei;  and  this  analogy  di^Iays  itself  not  only  in 
their  respective  attributes  and  offices,  but  also  in  tha 
meaning  of  their  namea ;  they  are  the  '*  Lord"  and 
"  Lady,"  two  titles  of  almost  all  great  popular  diviib- 
ties  among  Uie  pagan  nationa  both  of  ancient  and  immh 
em  times.   Tu  different  fbrms  of  the  Egyptan  yaar, 
and  the  successive  effints  mads  to  emect  the  eal«B- 
dar,  could  not  fsQ  to  produce  considerable  variatioBS 
in  the  legend  of  Isis  and  Oairia,  which  had  itself  been 
founded  originally  on  a  normal  period.    In  thia  way, 
perhapt,  we  may  e^lain  the  double  death  of  Osiiia, 
and  regard  it  as  typifying  those  variations  that  were 
the  necessary  result  of  the  vague  atate  of  the  year. 
The  principd  festivals  of  Egypt,  moreoro-,  esUblished, 
1^  thoae  of  most  other  nations,  after  tba  natoral 

nhs  of  the  year,  found  at  once  in  the  pofAiUr  mr- 
igy  their  commentary  and  their  aanction.  Tm 
most  solemn  one  of  these,  called  the  feetiwU  (the  lam- 
entations) of  Jei*,  or  the  ditappearaiKe  (death)  of 
Ostrw,  commenced  on  the  17tn  of  the  month  Atfayr, 
or  the  13th  of  November,  according  to  Plutarch :  il 
was  a  festival  of  mourning  and  tears.  (Pb^dlria. 
et  Of.,  c.  39,  69,  p.  601,  M9,  ed.  Wytlenb.—Ortu- 
zer,  Comment.  Savi.,  p.  ISO,  aeqq.)  Toward*  tba 
winter  solstice  was  celebrated  the  finding  of  OnriM  j 
and  on  the  seventh  of  IMii,  or  the  aec<md  of  Jannaij. 
the  arrimU  of  Itia  from  PMamcia.  A  few  days  aft**, 
the  festival  of  Onru  found  (a  second  time)  omted  the 
cries  of  gladness  on  the  part  of  all  Egypt  to  the  pan 
joy  experienced  by  Isis  herself.  The  mtival  of  grmi^ 
totmg  and  that  of  the  htriof  of  Oeirit ;  the  natival 
of  his  reevrreciion,  at  the  ptfiod  when  the  young 
blade  of  grain  began  to  show  itself  oot  of  the  groaikl; 
the  pregnancy  of  Isis,  the  birUi  of  Harpocrstes,  to 
wba»  were  o0ered  the  first  frmts  of  the  aj^iraacUiiH 
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tartat;  tbe  fertinl  of  tba  Puqrtia ;  ill  tbeae  felt  id 
■  gTMt  peiiod  embncing  tbe  one  htlf  of  tbe  jetr,  from 
tba  antamatl  equinox  to  that  of  the  ■pring,  &t  the 
mnmeiiceineat  trt  which  Utter  seuoo  was  celebrated 
ihe  feest  of  tbe  puzificatioQ  of  Isi*.  A  little  before 
thia  the  Egyptiana  aolemnized,  at  tbe  new  moon  of 
nuamuA  (Mazch),  tbe  aUra$ue  of  (Wu  into  the 
Moem,  whieh  planrt  he  wm  believed  to  fecuodate, 
tbat  it  ntgbt,  in  it*  tun,  fecnndate  dte  earth.  IPlut., 
A.)  Fiotil;,  on  the  30th  of  Epiphi  (24tb  of  July), 
tbe  festival  of  tbe  Urtk  of  Honu  took  place  (ofHorua 
At  repreeeotatiTe  of  Osirie,  tbe  conqueror  of  Tyi^n), 
io  tbe  aecMid  peat  period,  extending  from  the  montb 
PbaxmnUu  (S7thofManh)  toTboth  (39th  of  Ausust), 
vben  the  year  recommeDced.  (Crmxer,  SyimtoUk, 
note  3.  Ouigniaut,  vol.  I,  pt.  2.  p.  801.) 

lavlxoa  (Ismaia,  e^ur.},  a  Dwuntsin  of  Thrace  near 
tbe  mouth  of  the  Hebnis,  covered  with  vineyarda. 
This  pact  of  Thiace  wae  famous  for  its  wines.  Ulys- 
■es»  in  the  Odyssey,  is  made  to  apeak  in  eommendar 
tion  o(  aome  wise  given  bim  by  MamOf  the  priest  of 
ApoUo.  Ismanu  was  situated  in  tbe  tenitoiy  of  the 
Cieones,  whose  capital  was  also  called  by  the  same 
nams.  llooier  iOd.,  1,  40)  makes  Ulysses  to  have 
taken  and  ploodered  this  city ;  but  the  natives  coming 
down  from  tbe  interior  in  great  force,  he  was  dciveo 
off  with  severe  loss  both  of  men  and  ships.  Ismarus 
b  only  known  to  later  writers  aa  a  mountain  celebrated 
for  iu  wbtc,  wbicb  indeed  Homer  himself  alludea  to 
in  another  passage.   (Od.,  1, 197. — Virg.,  Georg.,  9, 

TaHEXi,  I.  a  daughter  of  (Edipua  aitd  Joeasta,  who, 
when  bei  sister  Antigone  bad  been  coodemned  to  be 
buried  slive  by  Creon  for  giving  burial  to  her  bcothei 
Polynieea,  i^inst  th«-tynnl*s  positive  orders,  declared 
benelf  as  entl^  aa  her  aiater,  and  inaiated  upon  being 
pnniahed  uoag  with  bar.  (iSo^,  Antig. — ApoUoi., 
9,  S.) — n.  A  dangbtn  of  the'nver  Asopos,  vrbo  mai- 
tM  tbe  hundred-eyed  Argus,  by  whom  ah*  bad  laaus. 
(AfoUod^  %,  1.) 

IsnNlAB,  L  a  celebrated  musician  of  Thebee. 
When  be  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Scythians,  Athe- 

Iba  king  ot  tbe  coontiy,  observed,  tbat  he  liked  the 
■"gh'ng  m  Ua  borse  better  than  all  the  mnaic  of  Is- 
MBldi.  (PiKf.  m  Apophtk.}— 11.  A  Theban  gener- 
al, eeot  to  Penis  on  an  embassy  by  bis  countrymen, 
Aa  none  were  admiited.into  the  kit^^s  presence  with- 
out proetnUng  themselves  at  his  feet,  Ismenias  had 
recourse  to  Biu5ce  to  avoid  performing  an  act  which 
woold  render  bim  degmled  io  tbe  eyes  of  bis  country- 
meo,  and  yet,  at  tbe  same  time,  not  to  offend  aniiut  tbe 
nistoms  of  Persia.  "Wben  be  was  introduced  be 
itoppeA  bia  ring,  and  the  motion  he  made  to  recover 
it  from  tbe  gronnd  being  mistaken  for  the  required 
homage,  Ismenias  bad  a  satisfsctoiy  sudience  of  tbe 
moniich.   i^lian,  V.  H.,  1,  SI.} 

IsMBiiDs,  I.  a  son  of  Apollo  uid  Melia,  one  of  the 
Nereides,  who  jnve  his  name  to  a  river  of  Bceotia, 
neat  Thebes. — ^U.  A  river  of  Boeotis,  in  tbe  immediate 
vinnity  of  Thebee,  at  tbe  foot  of  a  hilL  It  was  sacred 
to  Apollo,  beoce  called  Ismenias,  who  had  a  temple 
hoe.  (Find,  PylJL,  II,  Q.—Sopk.,  (Ed.  Tyr.,  19.) 
Tbe  Ismeous  ts  more  frequently  alluded  to  in  coojuDC- 
tion  with  tbe  celebrated  fountain  of  Dirce.  {Eurip., 
Baa*.,  b.—Id.,  PAttB.,  830.— Here,  Fur.,6n.--U., 

781  ^Ptiii{.,£rtin.,e,  108.)   Dodwell  obeerres,  that 

dte  lanwiBa  bos  less  preteniioin  to  the  title  of  a  river 
than  the  Atbenisn  lUasns,  f«  it  has  no  water  except 
a^r  becvy  imins,  when  it  boeomes  a  torrent,  and  rosn- 
ea  into  the  Lake  of  HyUka,  about  four  miles  west  of 
Thebee.  (Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  S68.)  Sir.  W.  Cell  states 
that  it  is  usually  dry,  from  its  being  made  to  furnish 
water  to  aevetal  fountains.  {Crtantr'*  Am,  Gi  *€t, 
ML  t,  p.  3S9,  teqq.) 

leociUTu,  adistingnisbed  orator,  or,  ralhir,«ratoc- 
fci*  writer,  boiD  at  AOuna,  B.C.  4S6.   Wb  nlMV^ 
4  S 


teachnrs  were  Ooigiaa,  Ptodicns  kA  TuSm*.  Ub  m 
count  of  his  weak  voice  and  natural  timidity,  be  was 
reluctant  to  speak  in  public ;  but  be  applied  himseU 
with  the  greatest  ardour  to  instractioo  io  the  art  of 
eloquence  and  preparing  orations  for  others.  His  sue 
cess  as  a  riietotical  instnicter  waa  most  brilliant.  He 
taught  at  both  Chios  and  Atbetia,  and  10010  of  the 
greatest  Qfitora  of  Gieeee,  aooh  aa  Issna,  I^cmgae, 
Hyparides,  and,  acctading  to  aome  accounts,  Demo* 
theiiM,  fonned  themselves  in  his  school  Heno*  Ci- 
cero conqwres  this  acbool  of  his  to  the  wooden  horse 
at  Troy  :  since  the  latter  contained  the  most  famons 
cbieAaina  of  tbe  Greeks,  the  former  the  leaders  in  elo- 
quence. (De  Orat.,  3,  S3.}  Although  he  nerer  filled 
any  public  sUtiou,  yet  he  rendwed  biotaelf  nsefol  to 
bis  country  by  tbe  discourses  which  be  puUished  on 
various  topics  of  a  political  character.  He  is  said  to 
have  charged  one  thousand  dracbms  (neariy  180 
dollars)  for  a  complete  courae  of  mlorical  instruction, 
and  to  have  eaid  to  some  one  who  found  fault  with 
tbe  largeneeo  of  the  amount,  that  he  would  willin^y 
give  ten  thouaand  dncbnus  to  any  one  who  should  im- 
part  to  bim  the  ael^emfideDce  ud  tbe  command  of 
voice  requisite  in  a  poblie  orator.  Hw  oratioDa  of 
Isocrates  were  either  sent  to  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  fur  their  private  perusal,  or  they 
were  intrusted  to  others  to  deliver  io  public.  He  is  said 
to  have  deUvered  only  one  himself.  leocrates  treated 
of  great  moral  and  political  questions,  and  his  views 
are  diatinguished  by  a  ragud  for  virtue,  and  an  avn^ 
aion  to  nllmtunnnaa  and  ujustice.  In  Us  childhood 
Isoeratee  was  the  companion  of  nato,  and  they  re- 
mained friends  daring  their  whole  lives.  He  t»d  a 
great  veneratwn  for  Socrates.  After  the  de»th  of  that 
diatingnisbed  philosopher,  which  filled  his  scholars 
with  fesr  and  horror,  be  alone  had  the  cooruo  to  ^ 
pear  in  mourning.  Ha  gave  another  pioof  ofhia  eoiii* 
age  by  publicly  defending  ThenoMMa,  who  had  been 
pneenlwd  by  the  thir^  tyianu.  laoeiatee  wee  par* 
tica^y  distu^isbed  (at  a  polished  e^le  and  an  har- 
mmioas  cMutiactimi  of  his  sentences.  In  Cicero's 
opinion,  it  waa  be  who  first  gave  to  proae  writing  iU 
due  rhythm.  Hie  art  ot  laocratea  is  always  i^ipannt. 
;  a  circomataDee  which,  of  itself,  diminishae  in  aome 
d^pM  tbe  efbet  of  his  writings,  and  ia  dmoat  iaeon 
aiatent  with  vigour  and  force.  Tbe  address  to  De- 
monicns,  for  example,  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  ae- 
ries of  antitbeaee.  Thoogh  be  bUs  far  below  tht 
great  orator  of  Athena,  Isocrates  is  still  a  perfect  mas 
ler  in  the  style  which  he  has  adopted,  and  baa  tnt 
merited  tbe  bi^  encomiasae  of  I^yeins  ef  Halk»- 
naesus  for  the  noble  apirit  and  the  reetitude  of  pmpoae 
which  pervade  all  bia  writings.  The  eonqtositicm,  re 
Ksion,  and  repeated  potisbtns  of  his  speeches  occo 
pied  ta  mn^  time  that  he  published  little.  Hia  cele 
brated  "  An^rrrical  Oration,"  for  exam^e,  is  said  tn 
have  occupiedHiim  ten  whole  years. — Tie  politics  ol 
Isocrates  were  conciliatoiy.  He  was  a  friend  of  peace : 
he  repeatedly  exhorted  tiie  Greeks  to  concord  among 
tiienuelvea,  and  to  turn  their  arms  against  their  com- 
mon enemiee,  the  Persians.  He  addreased  Philip  of 
Macedon  in  a  similar  strain,  after  Um  peace  wi^  Ath- 
ens (B.C.  346),  exhorting  him  to  reconcile  tbe  ataUn 
of  Greece,  and  to  unite  their  forces  against  Persia. 
He  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Philqt,  and  two  of 
hia  ^istles  to  ^at  prince  are  still  extaid,  aa  well  aa 
one  which  he  wrote  to  tbe  then  youdifal  Alexanda^ 
congratulating  lum  on  bia  proficiency  in  hie  studies. 
Thouj^  no  violent  pettiBan,  be  proved,  however,  a 
warm-hearted  patriot ;  for,  on  receiving  tbe  newa  of 
tbe  battle  of  Chsronea,  he  refused  to  Uke  food  for 
several  days,  snd  thus  closed  his  long  and  honourable 
earner  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  B.C.  838.--^  Pin 
tarcb'e  time  sixty  orationa  went  undeor  hia  name,  not 
halfof  which  were,  however,  deemed  gMinfaw.  Twen 
ty-one  now  mum.   Of  these,  tbe  Mat  mHihab* 
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■»  thr  diMOurse  entitled  Uavrfyvpuibt,  Patugyriau, 
K  *'  Pinegyrictl  Ormtion,"  i.  e.,  a  discourse  proDOonced 
Mbra  the  tnambled  people.  The  Panegyric  of  Imk- 
ntea  wn  delWered  «t  the  OlynifHc  gvnes,  and  wu 
writton  in  the  time  of  the  Lscedsmonian  Rscenduicy. 
He  exhorts  the  Laced  smonisns  and  Athenians  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  a  noble  emulation,  and  to  unite 
their  lorces  in  an  expedition  against  Asia ;  snd  he  da- 
•cants  etoqtiently  on  tt«  merits  and  glories  of  the 
Atitonian  commonwealth,  on  die  enrieee  U  had  reo- 
doed  to  Greece,  and  on  its  high  mtellectaal  cnlttn- 
tion ;  white  he  defends  it  from  the  charges,  ur^  hy 
It*  enemiea,  of  tyranny  by  sea,  and  of  oppression  to- 
mrds  its  colonies.  Among  the  otiier  twenty  dis> 
courses  of  Isocrates,  there  are  three  of  the  parenetic 
or  moral  kind:  1.  IIp^  Afifiovixm,  "DtMcoune  ad- 
iretaed  to  Demoneiu,"  the  son  of  Hipponicns,  who, 
with  his  brother  Callias,  bdonged  to  the  highest  class 
of  Atbeoian  eitisent.  It  consisto  of  mord  precepts 
far  the  coodaet  of  lift  and  the  regulation  of  the  de- 
portment of  the  young.  Many  critics  haTs  thought 
that  this  piece,  aboundmg  with  excellent  morality,  and 
resembling  an  epistle  ratoer  than  a  discourse,  is  not 
the  work  of  the  Athenian  Isocrates,  but  of  one  of  two 
other  orators  of  the  same  name,  of  whom  mention  is 
made  by  the  ancient  writeis,  nunety,  Isocrates  of  Apd- 
kmia,  or  Heraeleft  in  Pontns,  who  was  a  disciple  of 
:he  Athenian  philosopher ;  and  Isoeratea  the  friend  of 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassns.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  Harpocration  cites  a  discourse  of  the  Apollonian 
Isocrates,  under  the  title  of  Hapatvtait  wp6c  Amiav- 
tKov,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  master  and  his 
diflciple  would  biTo  written  exboruUons  addressed  to 
the  same  individoal.  Aa  rwrards  the  third  Isocrates 
(nat  mentioned,  it  is  rery  doabtivl  wbe^er  he  ever 
•listed. — ^S.  ITpof  NtKoxAea,  Duamrse  addraied  to 
ftieoda  II ,  eon  of  Evagoraa,  and  prince  of  Salsmis 
in  Cyprus,  on  the  art  of  reigning. — S.  NtxoxAff,  Nie- 
odet,  a  discootse  composM  for  this  prince,  to  be  pro- 
ftjaneed  by  him,  and  treating  of  the  antie*  of  nbjects 
towards  their  sovereigna.  Nieoelee  is  Mid  to  uTe 
weeented  Isocrates,  in  return,  with  twenty  talents. 
This  piece  is  sometimes  cited  nnder  the  name  of  the 
Cypnan  DiMcourge,  Kiirpiof  Mvoc,  Five  other  dis- 
courses of  Isocrates  are  of  the  deliberatire  kind.  I. 
He  Panegyric,  of  which  we  hare  already  spoken. — 
S.  #fXcir*or,  or  Upig  ^t^iinrov,  ^^Ditemarte  aiiruw- 
tA  to  mtip  tf  Afwedm,**  to  induce  hhn  to  act  aa  me- 
diator beftreen  the  Greek  cities,  and  to  make  war 
astinst  Persis. — 8.  'ApxUofioc,  Archidtamu.  Under 
tM  same  of  this  prince,  who  afterward  ascended  the 
throne  of  Sparta,  the  orator  endeavonrs  to  persuade 
the  Laeedsmonians,  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  not 
to  relinquish  Messenia, — 4  'ApeioiroYiTuitSr,  Areopa- 
fitietu.  Oneof  the  best  discourses  of  Isoeiatea.  In 
tt  he  coaneeU  the  Athenians  to  re-eatablish  the  con- 
vtitution  of  SoI(Hi,  as  modified  by  Cliathenes. — R.  Hept 
tlp^t,  i)  avfiuaxiKd^,  "  Of  Peace,"  or,  "  Retpecting 
the  Allies."  In  this  discoarse,  |ttonounced  alter  the 
eommencement  of  the  eocial  war,  Isocrates  advbaa ' 
the  Athenians  to  make  peace  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Chios,  Rhodes,  and  Byiantinm.  We  have  also  four 
Aseontsea  bj  this  writer  that  fall  nnder  the  head  of 
ttWM  (txcu^uoffmof) :  tu.,  1.  Kiayopac,  Evagora*. 
S  faneral  oration  on  Evuoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  and 
father  of  Nicocles,  who  had  been  assassinaled,  01. 
101,  8. — ».  'EAA^Tf  tyKUfuov,  Elege  on  Helen,  a 
piece  full  of  pleasing  digressions. — 8.  Bovmptf,  Bu- 
ttri*.  The  Grecian  mythi^ogy  speak*  of  this  son  of 
Neptune  and  I^siiuaan,  who  reigned  in  Egypt,  and 
mtrodoeed  into  that  eonntty  hnman  aacrificea.  Her- 
enles  d^tvered  the  earth  from  this  monster.  The 
iopfafet  Polycrates  had  wntun  on  Busiris ;  laoeratea, 
who  hated  bim  beeaaee  be  had  published  an  eccoaa- 
4ao  irf  Soentaa,  wiabertt  h  treMing  of  the  tame  snb- 


jeet,  to  mortify  the  aophist  and  make  his  wntk  a  ln^ 
nre. — i.  Uavafi^atxtic,  Pmnatie»aiau.   An  «Ioge  oi 
the  Atheniuis ;  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  Isocntei^ 
bat  which  has  reached  ua  in  a  defeet(*e  sute. — Vft 
have  likewiso  from  the  pen  of  Isocrates  eight  diacou- 
ses  of  a  legal  nature,  or  X6yvi  itxavumu—l.  nXora 
Ik6c,  Complaint  of  the  inhabitanu  of  Pleittt  agsimt 
the  Thebans. — 2.  Ilepi  rft-  ivriSooeac,  "  Of  m» 
^ngmg  of  property  with  tauther."   Accindiiig  W 
the  Athmiian  laws,  the  three  hoodred  richest  ciiimt 
were  obliged  to  equip  triremes,  fnniish  the  couuiiofr 
wealth  wiu  necessary  supplies  of  money,  &e.   If  aif 
person  appointed  to  nnde^  one  of  these  dottea  coold 
find  another  citizen  of  better  aubatance  than  himMB 
who  was  not  on  the  list,  then  the  informer  was  cxeoMd 
and  the  other  put  in  his  place.    If  the  pmon  named, 
however,  denied  that  he  was  the  richer  of  the  tm, 
then  they  exchanged  eatatea.   Isoentes,  biTiogic- 
qnired  great  riehea,  had  twice  to  undergo  tfata  sseeiei 
of  prosecution.   The  first  time  he  was  defenocd  t* 
his  adapted  son  Alphaieus,  and  gained  his  cause ;  Ibe 
second  time  he  was  attacked  hyaceruin  Lysimadnu, 
was  antuccoatfol  in  his  defence,  and  eompeJIed  to 
equip  a  trireme.   The  preaent  discourse  was  delirncd 
by  Isocrates  on  this  latter  occaaion.   It  ha*  reached 
us  fn  an  imperfect  state,  but  has  been  completed  in 
our  own  days  by  the  discoreriea  of  a  modern  edwlar, 
Moustoxydes. — 3.  IlepI  toS  ^eiyovf.    A  {deeding  re- 
specting a  team  of  horees,  pronounced  for  the  son  of 
Alcibiades. — i.  TpaTreCirtjr^,  a  pleading  against  the 
banker  Pasion,  pronounced  by  the  son  of  Sopcus,  who 
had  confided  a  sum  of  money  to  his  care.    Paaioa  bii 
denied  the  depoule. — 6.  Tlapaj^)ii^mc  wait  KoU^ 
axov.   An  "  actio  (mubMea"  agamet  Cellimeeboa.— 
6.  MyivtirutS^,  e  pleading  proooonced  at  JEgina  in  a 
matter  of  snecession. — 7.  KarA  n>9  Aoxitov,  a  plesd- 
ing  against  Lochites  for  personal  violence  against  a  c* 
tain  individual  whose  name  is  not  giren.    We  hsn 
only  the  second  part  of  this  discourse, — 8.  'AfidpnpXi 
or  Updt  EiOvvovv  mrip  ftuUw,  "KeUugjBF  Nkin 
tgaintt  EutkynusV   He  tatter  was  a  wtUen  de> 
positary,  who  reckoned  on  the  imposubdity  of  pcoring 
a  certain  deposite  through  want  of  witnesses  to  the 
transaction. — We  have  finally  a  discourse  of  Isocrates 
against  the  Sophists  (xaru  ruv  ffoft^niv),  VhicL 
mast  be  placed  m  a  clasa  by  itself.    Tber«  mti  also  a 
work  on  Rhetoric  composed     him,  more  eooimeidy 
called  a  T(xvn, "  Theory."   Cicero  etaiee  that  he  wsi 
unable  to  procure  this  work  {De  InvenL,  S,  S)  '■  it  i> 
cited,  tuwever,  by  Quintilian  {Iiut.  Or.,  3,  I,  U.} 
— The  best  edition  of  the  Greek  text  is  tlut  of  Btk- 
ker,  forming  part  of  hia  Oratoret  AUicL  {Beni, 
1822-183S,  Bro.— Oral.  Alt.,  vol.  3.)  Thetwomori 
useful  editions  are,  that  of  Lange,  HaL,  1803,  8ra, 
and  that  of  Coray,  Paris,  1807,  8vo,  fonniiig  die  sec- 
ond volume  of  the  B^SXtoB^  "EX^uci.   Tim  bil 
ia  baaed  upon  a  MS.  brought  from  Italy  to  France, 
which  is  theeariiest  one  extant  of  our  author.  Co 
ray's  edition  ia  accompanied  widi  very  learned  iKrt**, 
aiid  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  regarded  as  the  tit- 
tio  ovtima.    The  editions  of  Battie,  Cantat.,  ITU, 
2  v(Jb.  8to,  and  of  Auger,  Parig,  178S,  3  wla.  Svo* 
are  not  remarkable,  eqmalfy  the  latter,  te  a  *vry  ac< 
curate  text.   Auger's  work  abeniulf  wiA  typograpti 
cal  errors,  snd  he  ia  also  cliaived  with  a  careloe  col 
IstingofMSS.   The  beat  edition  of  OttPmugyriat 
is  that  of  Moras  and  Spohn,  with  the  notes  ana  sdii* 
tions  jf  Baiter,  lAps.,  1831,  8to.    In  the  prebrsd 
Uiiseditioc  (p.  ixzi),  there  are  eome  very  jasc  tasen 
on  the  Grrek  text  of  Bekker.— We  haw  atavnto  m 
Inded  to  the  completing  of  the  oration  Ilepl  ilnriiiiniJ 
by  Moustoxydes.   This  scholar  found  a  peifaet  HS  I 
the  disconrse  tn  question  in  the  Arobroeten  LAcar;  ■ 
Milan,  and  poUisbed  an  edition  vt  the  entire  pseecl 
ISia  at  Hibn.    It  ia.  however,  Tety  inaeentM 
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BEtea    A  mora  eomct  editwD  wu  poUiahsd  bv 

ftvUius,  in  1814,  Sto,  with  k  doQbl«  comm«otuy, 
oticil  and  [dulological,  in  German  ;  and  also  a  small- 
er edition,  contaimng  merely  the  Greek  text  with  ra- 
liou  leadiif  s.  These  two  editions  are  more  accu- 
rate than  that  of  Milan.  iSckSU,  HiHl  LU.  Gr.,  toL 
ft,  ^.V^u^.—J^vuoMt  Lex.  BOIii^n^.,  rol. 

Isii,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Dalmatian  islatidfl, 
tot  the  best  known  in  hialorr-  It  is  mentioned  by 
Scylax  as  a  Greek  colony  (p.  8),  which,  according  to 
Scynmos  of  Chios,  wan  sent  from  SpBCuee  (t.  413). 
laaa  is  often  alloded  to  by  Folybtos  m  his  account  of 
the  lUyriaD  war.  b  was  attacked  Iqr  Teula;  but  the 
siege  was  laiied  on  the  aj^waimce  of  the  Romao  fleet, 
and  the  infaihitants  immediately  placed  themselves 
nnder  the  protection  of  that  power.  {Apfian,  Wyr., 
1. — PoM-,  2, 11.)  It  became  afterwa^  a  constant 
ttitioD  far  the  Roman  galleys  in  their  wars  with  Uie 
kii^  of  Uacedon.  (£»).,  43,  9.)  In  Cssar'a  time 
die  town  ^ipears  to  haTe  been  rery  floari^ing,  for  it 
is  s^ed  "  ito^itsimum  earum  regionum  op^idum" 
{B.  AUz-t  47),  and  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  inbabi- 
lanfs  w«m  Roman  citizens.  {PHn.,  9,  31.)  Athe- 
ncos  statea  that  the  wine  of  this  island  was  much  es- 
teemed (1,  SS).  Its  present  name  is  LUaa.  (Cru- 
taert  Ane.  Grace,  toI.  1,  p.  44.) 

lasiDSnts,  the  principal  nation  in  Serica,  whose 
AetnpoUa  was  Sera,  now  KeaU-nhOf  in  the  Chinese 
wtvince  of  SKes-iSi,  witboat  the  gras«  wall.  This 
^ty  haa  been  cnoneousl^  coafoandw  with  Pelun,  the 
capital  of  Cluaa,  which  is  SOO  leagues  distant.  They 
bad  aUo  two  towns,  both  called  Issedon,  but  distin- 
^ished  by  the  epithets  of  Serica  and  Scythica.  (Pto/. 
—Bueht^  ttnd  MvUtr,  WSrterb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  649.) 

Ibsds,  a  town  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  at  the  foot  of 
the  maio  chain  of  Amanas,  and  nearly  at  the  centre 
of  the  head  of  the  golf  to  which  it  gare  its  name  (Issi- 
cua  Sinos).  Xenophon  describes  Iseoe  flsvot,  in  the 
pionl)  as  a  considerable  town  in  hia  time.  Cyrus 
cnnsined  here  three  days,  and  was  joiiwd  by  bis  fleet 
from  the  Peloponnesus.  These  ships  snchored  close 
to  (be  shore,  where  Cyras  had  bia  qnarteis.  {Anai., 
I.  4.— Coiiq;>ara  jlrrum,  Bxp.  Alex.,  %  f.  —  Diod. 

17, 3S.)    Imds  was  famoas  for  the  Ttctoiy  gained 
bete  by  Alexander  over  Danes.    The  error  on  the 
pan  of  the  Persian  monarch  was  in  selecting  so  con- 
tracted a  spot  for  a  pitched  battle.    The  breadth  of 
the  plain  of  Issna,  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains, 
appean  ftom  Callisthenes,  quoted  by  Polybius,  not  Lo 
exceed  fomteen  stadia,  less  thsn  two  miles,  a  space 
reiy  inade^Bate  for  the  manauvres  of  so  large  an  ar* 
ray  as  that  of  Darin*.   The  ground  waa,  besSes,  bro- 
ken, and  intenected  by  many  ravinea  end  torrenia 
which  descended  from  the  mountains.    The  principal 
one  of  these,  and  which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
camtiTe  of  this  tnomentons  battle,  is  the  Pinama. 
The  two  anniefl  were  at  first  drawn  up  on  opposite 
buks  of  this  stream ;  Darins  on  the  sido  of  Isaus,  Al- 
ennder  towards  Syria.   A  dear  notioQ  of  the  whole 
sSsir  may  ba  obtamed  from  tba  nanativea  of  Arrtan, 
Ctutins,  and  PIntareh,  and  from  the  critical  remarks 
of  PdybiOB  on  the  statement  of  Callisthenes.  The 
town  of  Issos,  in  Stnbo's  time,  was  only  a  small  place 
with  a  port.     (S/roi.,  676.)    Stephanns  says  it  was 
caSed  nicopvlis,  in  conseqnoice  of  the  vietny  gained 
by  Alasnder  («.     lame).   Stcabo,  bo««rer,  q>Mka 
m  NicopaKs  as  m  distbct  place  frmo  Isaus.  Cicero 
reports  that,  during  hia  expedition  against  the  moont- 
•ineera  of  Amanos,  he  occupied  laaua  for  some  days. 
{Ep-  ad  AU.,  6,  no.)    Issua  wsa  also  remarkable,  at  a 
later  day,  for  the  defeat  of  Niger  by  Serenis.  The 
modem  Aiutt  appears  to  correspond  to  the  site  of  the 
■Dcieot  towiL    {Vrvmer**  Ana  Minor,  vol.  S,  p.  359, 
ttff. — Compare  SemuU,  Oeograph/  of  Watem  An*, 
jiu  M.) 


IiTBB,  I.  a  natire  of  Cyrene,  who  OMrished  niidai 

Ptolemy  III.  of  Emit.  Soidas  makea  him  to  ban 
been  a  diaciple  of  Callimacbns.  Besides  hia  'Arrtjuf, 
in  sixteen  books,  be  left  a  number  of  other  works,  on 
Egypt,  Argolia,  Elis,  dec.  A  few  fngmenta  only  r«- 
main,  whieb  were  collected  and  pnblished  with  those 
of  Demon,  another  Ustomn,  by  Siebdia  and  Lew, 
L^.,  1818, 8vo. — II.  The  name  of  the  aaitero  pazt 
of  the  Danube,  after  its  junotim  with  tho  Savua  or 
Saaw.  The  term  is  evidently  of  Teutonic  or  Ger- 
man origin  {Oslen,  "  east**). 

IstrmIa,  sacred  games  among  the  Greeks,  which 
received  their  name  from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where 
tber  were  obeerred.  They  wwe  instituted  in  honour 
of  Melicertes,  who  was  changed  into  a  aea-detty  when 
hia  mother  loo  had  thiown  neraelf  into  the  sea  with 
him  in  her  arms.  After  they  bad  been  celebi^ted  for 
some  lime  with  great  regnlari^,  an  interruption  took 

filace,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  were  re-est«b- 
ished  by  Theseus  in  honour  of  Neptune.  These  games 
were  celebrated  every  five  yean.  {Alex,  eh  Alex., 
Gen.  D.,  5,  8.)  When  Corinth  was  destroyed  by 
Mummios,  tlie  Roman  general,  they  were  stiU  observed 
vrith  the  nsnal  aolenuuty,  and  the  Sicyonians  were  in- 
trusted with  the  superintendence,  vrhich  bad  been  be- 
fore one  of  the  privilegea  of  the  mined  Corinthians. 
Combats  of  every  kind  were  exhibited,  and  the  victors 
were  rewarded  with  garisods  of  pine  leaves.  Some 
time  alter  the  custom  was  changed,  and  the  victor  re- 
ceived a  cTOvni  of  dry  and  withered  parsley.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period,  however,  the  pine  again  waa  adopted. 
(Consult^  for  tbe  reaaon  of  tfaeaa  changes,  the  lamaika 
of  Plularch,  Synfot.^  5,  3. — Op.t  ed.  It*uke,  -nL  8, 
p.  687,  teqq.) 

IsTRiitrs,  a  small  neck  of  land  which  joins  a  country 
to  another,  and  jnevents  the  tea  from  making  them 
B^Mtrate,  such  as  that  of  Corinth,  called  often  tbe  Isth- 
mus by  way  of  eminence,  wfakb  joins  Pelt^nnesns 
to  Greece.   (Fid.  Corinthi  Isthmus.) 

IsTilA  or  HisTsu,  a  peninsula  lying  to  the  wesf 
of  Libumia,  and  bounded  on  the  aooth  and  west  by 
the  Adriatic.  It  was  anciently  a  part  of  Illyricoai 
Its  circuit  and  shape  are  accurately  described  and  da- 
fined  by  Stnbo  (314)  and  Pliny  (3,  19).  LitUe  it 
known  respecting  tbe  wigin  <rf  the  people :  but  an  old 
geographer  describes  them  as  a  nation  of  Thracian 
race  (Scymn.  CA.,  Perieg.,  890),  and  this  opinion 
seems  at  leaat  to  have  probabili^  in  its  favour.  There 
is  little  to  interest  in  the  account  of  the  wars  wa^ 
by  the  Romans  againet  this  insignificant  people ;  it  ii 
to  be  found  in  Liry  (41,  1,  tejq.) :  they  were  com- 
pletely aubiuffated  A.U.C.  67fi.  Augu^  incbded 
latria  m  Cualpine  Gaol,  or  rather  luty,  lemoving  the 
limit  of  tbe  Utter  country  from  tbe  river  Formio  (Ri- 
tano)  to  the  little  river  Aiaia.  (PHn.,  9,  18.)  The 
Greeks,  in  their  fanciful  mythology,  derived  the  name 
of  letria  from  that  of  the  Ister  or  Danube  ;  they  con- 
veyed the  Argonauts  from  the  Euxine  into  the  Istor, 
and  then,  by  an  nnheard-of  communication  between 
thia  river  and  tbe  Adriatic,  laanched  their  heroes  into 
thewateiBof  tbelatto-.  [Seylax,  Paipl,  p,  6.— 5a«. 
bo,AA.—Ari»tiit.,Hut.Amm.,%\Z.)  Not  aatiaSed, 
however,  with  these  wonders,  tb^  affirmed  that  a  band 
of  Colchians,  sent  in  pursuit  of  Jason  and  Medea,  fol- 
lowed the  ssme  coons,  and,  wearied  by  a  fruitiest 
search,  rested  in  Istria,  and  Snally  settled  on  its  sbnres. 
(Poms.  JHel.,  %  8.)  This  strange  error  do  louor 
prevailed  in  tiie  time  of  Stiabo,  when  laUu  had  be- 
come known  to  the  Romans,  and  formed  part  of  theii 
vast  empire.    (CrMi«r'«  Andimt  lUb/,  voL  1,  jk.  134 

'^tropSlis,  a  city  of  Thrace,  ntuate  on  the  coast  o- 
the  Euxine,  below  tbe  mouth  of  the  later,  where  a  la 
gnne  or  salt  lake,  called  Halmyria,  fimned  by  an  am 
of  tbe  Danube,  has  ito  iaaue  into  tbe  sea.  It  appaut 
to  be  aueeaodod  at  tbe  proaeDt  day  by  a^Mo  ealkr 
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Aara-KermeH,  or  "  the  bUck  ioitreu."  iBtrqwtu  it 
Mid  to  hxT»  been  founded  by  a  MBmIbb  eokm;. 
(Pirn.,  4,  II.) 

iTAknlvt,  »  mountein  of  Gtlilea  Inferior,  neir  the 
■ontfaam  UmtU  of  the  tribe  of  Zebalon,  and  loatbeMt 
froin Cannel.  According toJoeei^ue(fie^LJKd., 4, 6),' 
it  mi  ao  atadit  higfa,  and  bad  en  iu  aamoiit  a  plain 
tt  an  atidia  m  extent.  Iti  aMfdem  name  ia  Tlutln>r. 
Ttit  monDtain  i>  cupposed  bj  acme  to  have  been  the 
■cent  of  our  SaTionr'a  tranafiguntion.  Jerome,  Cy* 
lill,  and  other  writers,  are  in  favour  of  the  poaition, 
bnt  it  ia  ofqxwed  by  Reland  {PaUtttin.,  p.  M7).  The 
Mme  Tbabor  or  Tabor,  vrbicb  wsa  alao  the  kociwit 
M0  amoog  the  natiTea,  appeara  to  be  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  tabbor,  "a  height"  or  "summit."  {Reland, 
I.  e.)  The  Greek  writer*  call  it  Batup  and  'Aniv- 
puv  (or  'IraMpiav)  ApOf.  (Compare  the  Jupiter  Ata- 
iyrmt  of  Rhodes  and  Agrigentura,  and  the  remarks 
Of  Riatr,  Vorkalle,  p.  339.)  On  the  aunmit  of  thia 
■nantain  was  sitoate  a  fortified  town  called  Atabyrion. 
(Pofyi.,  ft,  70.— Atabynoo.)  Movnt  niabor  ia 
•itaai*  two  leagues  aootbeut  of  Nizireth,  rising  ont 
«f  the  great  plain  of  Esdraekw,  at  ita  eastern  side.  Iu 
figure  IS  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  and  ita  elevation, 
according  to  Buckingham,  about  1000  feet ;  but,  from 
the  circumstance  mentioned  t>y  Burckhardt,  of  thick 
cbrada  reatiog  on  it  in  the  morning  in  eummer,  and  hia 
bfui^  an  hour  in  ascending  it,  it  may  perhaps  be  con- 
iidarad  aa  higher  thin  Buckingham  auppoaed,  thou^ 
ftom  the  asme  time  occupied  in  the  ascent,  not  more 
than  400  or  500  feet,  or  from  1400  to  1500  ia  all.  It 
ia  refHvsented  as  entirely  calcareous.  Dr.  Hichaidaon 
describes  it  as  a  daric-lo^ng,  insulated  conical  mount- 
ain, riaing  like  a  tower  to  a  conaiderable  heigbt  above 
thoM  axniDd  it  On  the  snmniit  ia  a  plain  about  a 
Btik  ia  ciicoinlinvaM,  which  ebowa  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  fifrtieia  mentinad  d>eva.  The  view 
fimn  this  spot  ia  said  le  be  one  (rf*  the  fioeat  in  the 
)*untry. 

It&lIa,  a  celebrated  coantry  of  Eurt^,  bounded  on 
die  ecnb  by  the  Alps,  on  the  south  by  Uie  Ionian  Sea, 
no  the  northeast  by  the  Adriatic  or  Hare  Superum, 
and  on  the  aoulhwest  by  the  Mare  Tmhenum  or  In- 
f«TODQ.  It  was  called  Hesperia  by  the  Greeks,  from 
its  western  situation  in  relation  to  Greece  (Viir;., 
Mn.y  1,  630),  and  received  also  from  die  Latin  poets 
the  appellation  of  Ausonia  ( Virg.,  JSn.,  7,  54),  Sa- 
tnmia  (Virg.,  Georg.,  2,  173),  and  CEnotria.  Tho 
name  Italia  some  writers  deduce  from  Italus,  a  chief 
of  tlbK  CEnotri  or  Sieuli  (ilnitodk.  Syrac.,  m.  Dion. 
HmLt  1,  S.— T^bfcyil.,  6,  S).  Othen  aoi^  the  or^n 
of  the'tenn  in  the  Greek  word  InMc,  or  the  Latin 
ntubu,  which  ccnresponds  to  it  (Kerro,  R.  R.,  8,  6. 
— Dion.  Hot,  1,  35);  and  others  again  make  the 
name  to  have  belonged  originally  to  a  small  canton  in 
Calabria,  and  to  have  become  gradually  common  to 
the  whole  country.  The  ancients  differed  from  na  in 
Amr  tpplintwn  of  names  to  countries.    They  re- 

Srded  nie  name  as  belonging  to  the  people,  not  to 
i  land  itaelf;  and  in  thia  they  were  more  eonect 
than  we  are,  who  call  nationa  after  the  countries  tbey 
inhabit.  Asia  Minor,  for  example,  was  an  appellation 
tinknown  to  the  earlier  classic  vnritera,  and  onljr  began 
to  cmne  into  use  after  the  country  had  fallen  mto  the 
handa  of  the  Romans.  Previous  to  Uiis,  the  diffsent 
natieoB  ^uch  peopled  that  peninsula  bad  their  re- 
spective names,  and  were  known  by  these.  In  die 
■aiae  way,  a  general  name  for  what  we  now  term  Italy 
WIS  not  origually  thon^t  of.  When  the  Greeks  be- 
came first  acquainted  with  this  country,  they  observed 
it  to  be  peopled  witt  several  distinA  nations,  aa  tbey 
theugfat ;  and  hence  we  find  it  divided  by  them  about 
the  time  of  Aristotle  into  six  countries  or  tenons, 
Amoma  or  Opicat  Tyiriuaua,  lapyda,  Ombrta,  LigO' 
lia,  and  HstHUa.  Iwi^  rWs,  lor  instaDce,  in  apeak- 
IBfi  of  CoDM'  aaya  tet  '.'     aitoata  in  (^wa;  and 


Aristotle,  cited  In  Dtooyaiaa  of  Halieanaasss,  ii,m 
Latium  a  part  of  this  same  Opica.   As  regardt  tht 
origin  of  the  name  Italia,  the  truth  appears  l«  be  4his  •■ 
the  sppdUljon  was  fint  siven  by  the  early  Gneks  ta 
what  is  now  denomiaatao  CeJafaiasQim>r,atto  that 
aonthem  extvnutr  of  the  boot  vriiich  ia  confined  be- 
tween the  SimwTerittKns  (Gulf  of  St.  BuphmU)  tmi 
the  Sinus  Scyllacins  (Golf  of  Squillact).   BoAt,  at 
leaat,  ia  the  .account  of  Aristotle  {PolU.,  7, 10)  and 
Strabo  (254).   Thia  was  not  done  because  the  nu'. 
was  in  strictness  confined  to  that  section  of  the  coon 
tiy,  but  becauao  the  Greeks  knew  at  that  early  pensd 
very  little,  comparatively  apeaking,  of  the  interior,  aatf 
were  as  yet  ignorant  <^  the  bet,  that  moat  of  the  Di- 
merous nationa  which  peopled  the  Itahan  peninali 
were  the  descendants  of  one  common  race,  the  Itili 
who  originalW  were  apread  over  the  whole  land,  em 
to  the  foot  of  the  Alps.   The  nations  in  the  sontb  ol 
Italy,  with  whom  the  Greeka  firat  became  ecqnaintsd, 
were  found  by  them  to  be  deacended  from  the  Itili, 
«,  lather,  they  finiad  thia  name  in  general  nee  amai 
them:  bettce  thn  called  (heir  section  of  the  eonabjr 
by  the  name  of  ftalia.    As  their  knowledge  of  the  in- 
terior became  more  enlarged,  other  branches  of  the 
same  great  race  vrere  aucceasively  discovered,  and 
the  name  Italia  thus  gradually  pn^iessed  in  ita  appli- 
cation until  it  reached  tiie  eoutMm  limita  of  Cisalupe 
Gaul.   To  tiiis  latter  country  the  name  of  Gallia  Qs- 
alpina  was  originally  given,  beeanse  it  vnts  peophd 
principslly  by  Gauls,  wbo  iaA  settled  in  these  parti, 
and  dislodged  the  ancient  inhabitanta.   In  confiniitioD 
of  what  haa  just  been  advanced,  we  find  that,  in  thM 
lime  of  Antiochus,  a  son  of  Xenopbanes,  wbo  lived 
about  the  SSOth  year  of  Ronw,  and  a  little  anterin  to 
Hincydidea,  thoiappsUation  Italia  was  gtren  to  a  part 
of  Italy  which  lay  foa\ii  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  mhS 
river  Laus  to  Metapontum.   (Dion.  Htd.,  I,  p.  69.} 
Towsrda  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  it  des- 
ignated all  the  countries  aouth  of  tbe  Tiber  and  JEva. 
At  length,  iu  the  peges  of  Polybiue,  who  wrote  ihaat 
tbe  600th  year  of  llome,  we  find  the  name  in  QOMtin 
given  to  all  Italv  up  to  the  foot  of  tbe  Alps.   The  in- 
eluding  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  under  this  appeUatioD  was 
an  act  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  seeood  triumvirate, 
who  were  afraid  lest,  if  it  remsined  a  fnovince,  aome 
feture  proconanl  mi^t  imitate  Ccaar,  and  overthrow 
with  his  legions  die  authority  of  the  republic.   At  ■ 
still  later  period,  Aagustos  divided  Italy  into  elerer 
regions,  and  extended  its  limita  on  the  northeast  as  fi 
aa  Pole,  thus  cODprehending  latria.    It  ia  someirtH 
remarkable,  that  the  nuoe  ItaUa,  aAer  havii^  gradual 
wUeoded  to  the  Alpa,diouldata  aubssqomt  epodi  U 
limited  in  ita  application  to  tbe  northern  parts  ak»e. 
When  the  Emperor  Mazimian,  towarda  the  cloee  of  dii 
third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  transferred  hie  reu- 
dence  to  Milan,  tbe  usage  prevailed  in  the  West  of 
giving  the  name  of  Italy  ejccloaively  to  tbe  five  prov- 
incea  of  Emilia,  Lignria,  Flaminia,  Venetia,  and  la- 
tria.  It  was  in  thia  sense  that  the  kings  of  tlie  Lorn, 
bards  were  styled  monardia  of  Italy. — As  r^uds  iko 
other  names  stHnetimes  ^Ited  to  Italy,  it  may  be  oh- 
tarved,  that  they  are,  in  strictness,  names  only  of  par- 
ticular parte,  extended  1^  poetic  usage  to  the  whole 
countiy.    Tlias  (Enotria  noperly  ap^iee  to  a  pan  of 
the  aoutheastem  coast,  and  was  given  by  the  ure«^ 
to  this  pMtionof  the  country,  from  the  nometone  vioaa 
which  grew  there,  the  name  importing  **  vfine-laad.*' 
Thus,  too,  Satumia  in  fact  belongs  to  one  of  tlM  Us 
of  Rome,  dec.— Italy  may  be  divided  into  three  parte, 
the  northern,  or  Gallia  Ciaalpina ;  the  middle,  or  Italia 
Propria ;  and  the  aouthem,  or  Magna  Grmia.  Ita 
principal  states  were  Gallia  Cisalpine,  Etmtia,  11*0- 
bria,  Picenom,  Latium,  Campania,  Satwiom  and  Hii- 
fHtu,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Locania,  and  BnitionuB  Ag«. 
Originally  the  wbirie  trf"  Italy  appsan  to  have  Men' 
peopled  by  one  eoauDon  laeot  the  Itali,  who  mn 
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ipmi  frum  the  Alps  to  the  aoutbenuDCwt  eztnmity 
lif  the  Utid.  INiig  poiitioa  receives  twj  strong  snp- 
port  from  the  fsct  tUt  the 

•nl  UM  tuKMig  the  Tuioiu  natimt  of  the  Ituba 
■wiiMiib.  b  thebngingecfUileitiraethsqipd- 
ialioa  of  CD  ancieot  monarch.  WefiBdaentkm  nwde 
«f  ft  Kii^  Itihift  unoiw  tltft  AoMMwe  titd  Opici,  tod 
likewtM  anwig  lbs  Hoigetea,  Sicali,  *ad  SMai. 
We  Bad,  monom,  afl  tMte  eariy  tribes  using  one 
tomman  dialect,  the  Oscan.  Now,  that  such  a  being 
w  Ilahu  orer  esieted,  appeus  eztretmlT  improbable ; 
«d  atiD  BHm  ao  Um  assertion  Utat  Juiy  waa  named 
ifter  ihie  ■aemit  kii^.  Daily  experiotce  proves  that 
MGa:riM  are  called  after  Uie  oationa  wfao  inhabit 
Aem;  and  few,  if  any,  eiamplea  eao  bo  addoeed  of 
natioos  takiii^  an  appellation  from  tbeirnlera.  In  the 
pvsent  case  it  appears  scarcely  eiediUe.  We  know 
)f  no  peood  when  the  different  Itslian  tribes  were 
nder  ue  central  of  a  aingle  ruler,  and  yet  each  bave 
heir  Italns.  Was  there  a  monarch  of  this  name  in 
wrdialrietef  Itdyl  and,  still  mure,  did  each  sep- 
nte  comnnntty  fenn  the  teeiriation  of  deriving  from 
keir  reapectirr  monarch  a  name  for  themselves  and 
JB  iwion  they  inhabited,  so  that,  finally,  the  common 
ABM  MT  the  whole  land  became  Italia  t  Either  sap* 
position  is  abeurd.~The  name  Italna,  then,  was  the 
{enerib  name  of  the  whole  race,  and  the  land  waa 
:aBed  ftftcr  it,  oach  commnnity  being  known  at  the 
ama  time  by  a  qiecifie  and  peenliar  appellation,  as 
Latioi,  Umbii  Ac.  The  fiu:t  of  the  universal  preva- 
lence  of  the  Otcxa  tongue  is  strongly  corroborative  of 
arfaat  baa  joat  been  advanced.  Bnt,  it  mav  be  con- 
tended, no  proof  ixists  that  any  king  named  ttalna  was 
■draowMged  by  the  traditions  of  the  Tusci  or  Umbri. 
The  annvar  is  an  easy  one.  Antiqoi^  makes  mention 
sf  tfasse  as  the  pit^nltors  of  the  Launi,  among  whom 

■  EtD^  Italoo  apiesrs ;  and  Scymnns  recorda  an  old 
lotbon^,  wfaicb  makea  the  Umbri  to  have  been  de- 
Keaded  from  La'inQS,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Ciree. 
That  tbeea  two  nations,  moreover,  sptrice  a  language 
haied  oo  the  old  Italic  or  Oscan  form  of  speeds 
faeovadly  the  Romans  m  the  case  of  the  lUueti,  a 
bnacb  0f  the  fimner,  who  had  ntired  to  ^  Alps 
^ot  tha  mrftKon  of  the  Ganla.  The  oiigiDal  popuia- 
tnn  of  Italy  then  waa  composed  of  the  lull.  To 
these  cane  various  nations,  which  we  shall  now  eno- 
meraie  in  the  order  of  hiatory.  The  esrliest  of  Iheee 
■ew-eoBMrs  appear  to  have  been  the  Illyrian  tribes, 
and,  iri  paitinuar,  Ih^  Libumi,  wbo  may,  with  truA,  be 
RgsMled  as  the  eari  iest  of  Eoropean  navigatws.  Tlwy 
extended  theaaahw  along  the  coast  cftte  Adriatic  as 
far  aa  Ia|iygia.  M«xt  in  the  ordw  of  time  wwe  tbe 
Yenett,  a  branch  of  tbe  great  Sclavonic  race  (rid.  Ve- 
neti),  who  settled  bttween  tbe  mouths  of  the  Po  and 
the  IByrisn  Alpe.  Were  they  the  ehitiest  posseseors 
of  dua  part  of  Italy,  or  did  ther  expel  the  Tuscan  En- 
Caoai  T  All  is  oncertainty.  Of  tbe  origin  of  the  great 
Einiriaa  ottiMi,  we  have  already  spoken  nndei  the  ai^ 

■  ida  Hetraria.  The  Sicnli,  who  appear  to  have  been 
'he  original  inbabitaiiU  of  Latiom,  and  who  were  snb- 
w^ently  driven  oat  and  retired  to  Sicily  (vid.  Sicnli), 
are  Ueely  conaiderrd  hj  soma  to  hare  been  of  Iberian 
origin.  A  feorth  pnople,  however,  who  actually  came 
into  Italy,  wue  'Jn  tiieeks.  Befi«e  the  time  of  tbe 
IVojaa  war  tb*.!*  are  no  treees  of  ai^  audi  emigration ; 
bat  afi«  the  tssiifaatiai  of  that  contest,  accident 
threw  naM-  of  the  retoming  bands  npon  Uie  Itdian 
eoaat.  We  find  them  in  Apniis,  on  the  Sinus  Taren- 
ricnit  in  Qbialria,  at  Pis»,  and  in  Latium  as  the  chief 
^Tt  of  the  popolation  of  Alba  Longs.  Their  language, 
he  .Colic  Oreek,  for  they  wen  principally  AehMi,  op- 
vatiif  upon  the  old  Italic  oi  Oacan  tot^^ue,  then  prev- 
tknt  in  lAtiam,  and  becemii^  blended,  at  the  same 
iow,  wHk  niaay  peeolUritiee  and  forms  of  Pelasgic 
HgiD,  gave  rise  '.o  Uia  Latin  tongoe.  Trojan  fnnalo 
wftiwm  wtn  bnoght  along  wkh  thoH  by  a»  Gnrta, 


hot  no  Trojan  men,  nor  any  ptinca  na Jied  ^oeaa  etet 
set  foot  in  the  Italian  peoiDsala.  Tbe  last  ancient 
people  who  formed  settlements  at  any  early  period  ia 
Italy  wore  tba  Gauls.  They  entered  during  the  reign 
of  Tarqnmina  PriaenSf  and  anccessive  hordes  made 
their  appeaianee  tmder  tbe  following  kings.  They 
seized  upon  what  was  called,  from  them,  Ctaalpitw 
Gaol,  and  one  divinon  of  them,  the  Senonea,  even 
penetrated  far  into  the  centre  (rf  Italy.  They  w«e 
finally  subdued  by  the  Romans,  more  lorough  the  want 
of  union  than  of  valonr. — On  llie  subject,  however,  of 
the  origin  of  the  Latin  totooe,  a  veiy  plauaible  theory 
waa  atuted  hf  JSkel,  vbioi  asaigns  it  to  the  Geimaa 
( Dtr  Germamache  Urtprmmg  dtr  Laiwiueken  Spndtt, 
&e.,  Bralaw,  1831.)  ib  makes  tbe  Latin  to  be 
mainly  and  essentially  tbe  dialect  of  a  Teutonic  race, 
that  migrated  from  Germany  into  Itdy  by  tbe  way  of 
the  Tyrol,  at  a  period  vastly  mora  remote  than  that 
to  which  Roman  history  reaches.  Tbe  eemie  of  this 
theory,  however,  is  found  in  Funccius  {Dt  Origine  tt 
PveniUy  £.  jL.,  p.  6^  c.  A.  De  Mttrt  Lmgttm  Lat- 
itut  Oermamea.! — Ancient  geograpbeia  ippear  to 
have  sntertamed  different  ideas  of  the  figun  of  Italy. 
PolybiuB  considered  it,  in  its  genenl  form,  aa  being 
like  a  triangle,  oft  which  the  two  seas  meeting  at  the 
promontory  of  Coduthns  {Capo  ii  StUo)  as  tbe  vot 
lex,  ffvmed  dm  sides,  and  tbe  Alpa  the  base.  iPoh/b., 
2, 14.)  But  Strabo  is  more  exaet  in  hia  delineatiOD, 
and  obceryea,  that  its  dxpe  bean  more  reaanibbnce 
to  a  quadribtecal  dun  a  tnangolar  figvie.  irith  ita  out- 
line rather  irregular  than  rcictUineaL  (Sfni&o,  6, 810.) 
Pliny  describes  it  in  shape  aa  umilar  to  an  elongated 
oak-leaf,  and  terminating  in  a  crescent,  tbe  horns  of 
which  would  be  the  promontories  of  Leacopetra  (C^o 
delU  Armi)  and  Laemiam  {Cmpo  idle  Celomu).  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny  (8,  5),  the  length  of  Italy,  from  Au- 
gusta Pretoria  (Aoata),  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  t9 
Rbegiom,  the  other  extremity,  was  1020  miles :  bat 
this  distance  was  to  be  estimated,  not  in  a  direct  line, 
but  by  diegreat  road  which  passed  throngfa  Rome  and 
Capua.  Im  real  ge(wra{^ical  distance,  according  to 
tbe  beat  mapa,  woald  acarcely  fumiab  600  modem 
Italian  miles  of  60  to  tba  d^roa,  which  are  equal  to 
about  700  ancient  Romsn  miles.  The  same  writer 
estimates  its  breadth  from  the  Varus  to  Uie  Arsia  at 
410  miles;  between  the  mouths  of  the  T)b«  and 
Atemus  at  136  miles ;  in  the  narrowest  pert,  between 
the  Sinus  Scyllacius  umI  Sinus  Terinnus,  at  30  miles. 
Tbe  little  lake  of  Cutilis),  near  Reate  {Rieti)  m  the 
Sabine  country,  was  considered  aa  the  umbilicna  or 
centre  of  Italy.  (P/tn.,3, 1S.>— It  might  be  cxnect«d 
that  the  clusical  antbors  of  Roma  woold  dwell  with 
fondness  on  tbe  peculiar  advantages  enjoyed  by  theii 
favoured  country.  Accordingly,  we  find  a  variety  of 
passages,  which  Clnverios  baa  collected  in  bis  fifth 
chapter  (De  Pfaiura  cveJi  toUque  Iialici  ac  laadtbut 
epu)t  where  Uie  happy  qudities  of  its  soil  and  climate, 
the  nrie^  and  abonunee  of  ita  prodoetions,  the  re- 
aoarcaa  of  every  Undwhicb  it  poseesaca,  are  fnmiBj 
and  eloquently  dis|d«yed.  TMsa  that  aeem  prino- 
pally  deserving  of  notice  an  the  following :  Pin.,  tt, 
IZ.—Virff.,  Gurg.,  S,  136.  Meqf.-^Dion.  HtL,  Am 
JioaL,  1,36. 

CEuMO  tfAnatia  Uubf. 

It  baa  been  Iboaght  by  aevaial  modem  writeia  that 
tbe  climate  and  temperature  of  Italy  have  onde^ooe 
some  change  daring  tbe  lapse  of  ages,  and  that  it  waa 
ancienUy  colder  in  wintnr  tnan  it  ie  at  the  preeeot  day. 
(Da  Am,  RejUx.,  vol.  Sj.  V9&.—VAhM  Lengutrm^ 
cited  ty  GHAen,  Mite.  Worka,  nLijp.  94S.)  In  tba 
esuninatioD  of  tbia  qneatien,  it  ia  iniposalUa  ml  ta 
ooDsider  tba  aomawhat  andogauacoadilion  of  Amariaa 
St  this  ivf.  Boston  is  in  tbe  awne  latitude  with  Roma, 
but  the  seventy  of  its  winter  fiur  exceeds  not  that  of 
Rome  onlv,  hot  of  Paris  and  London.   AUowmi  tbii 
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tae  peiiiiisulBr  form  of  Italy  mint  at  til  Linea  bav*  had 
■n  flfiflct  in  softfliing  the  climate,  mtOl  tb«  wooda  and 
marahes  of  Ci8«lpine  Gaal,  and  th«.  peipetual  snowa  of 
tht  Alps,  far  more  extensive  than  at  pieaent,  owing  lo 
dw  tbea  ancultiTated  and  aooloMnd  atate  of  Swhur- 
land  and  Gennany,  could  not  bat  have  been  felt  even 
in  the  neigbboarbood  of  Rome.  Besidea,  eren  on  the 
ApenDiDea,  and  in  Etniria  and  Latium,  the  foresta  oc- 
copied  a  fai  greater  apace  than  in  modem  timei ;  thia 
woaM  increaae  the  qnanti^  of  rain,  and,  conaeqaentlri 
the  Tolnme  of  water  in  the  rivere ;  the  floods  would 
ha  greater  and  more  nnmnoas,  and,  before  nao'e  do- 
minion had  caaiptetfllj  aubdued  the  whole  eoontry, 
there  would  be  large  aceomulationa  of  water  in  the  low 
grocnda,  which  would  etiU  farther  increaae  the  coldneaa 
of  the  atmanphera.  Tin  language  of  ancient  wriurs, 
on  the  whole,  favours  the  suae  conclusion,  that  the 
Roman  winter,  in  their  days,  was  more  severe  than  it 
ia  at  present.  li  ia  by  no  means  easy  to  luiow  what 
weight  ia  to  be  given  to  the  language  of  die  poeta,  nor 
bow  {u  particular  descriptions  or  expressions  may  have 
been  occasioned  by  peculiar  local  circumstances.  The 
sUtement  of  the  younger  Pliny  {Epitt.,  3, 17),  that  the 
bay-tree  would  rarely  live  through  the  winter  without 
shelter,  either  at  Rome  or  at  his  own  villa  at  Lanuviam, 
if  taken  absolutely,  would  prove  too  much;  for,  although 
the  bay  is  less  bardy  than  tome  other  eveigreens,  yet 
how  can  it  be  conceived  that  a  climate  in  which  the 
<dive  would  flourish  eoald  be  too  eevere  for  the  bay  1 
There  must  either  have  been  some  local  peculiarity  of 
winds  or  soil  which  the  tree  did  not  like,  or  else  the  lact, 
as  ia  aometiraes  the  case,  must  have  been  too  hastily 
aasumed  ;  and  men  were  afraid,  from  long  custom,  to 
leave  the  bay  unprotected  in  the  winter,  although,  in 
hct,  they  might  have  done  it  with  safety.  Yet  the 
elder  Pliny  (17,  S)  speaks  of  long  snowa  being  oseful 
lo  tbe  com,  which  mows  that  he  is  not  speaking  of 
the  moantaiuB ;  and  a  long  snow  lying  in  the  vslieys 
Sf  centnl  or  southern  Italy  would  surely  be  a  very  un- 
heard-of phenomenon  now.  Again:  the  freezing  of 
(be  rivers,  as  spoken  of  by  Vitgil  and  Horace,  is  an 
boage  of  wintet  iriiich  could  not,  we  think,  naturally 
tamest  itaelf  U  Italian  poete'of  the  present  day,  at 
any  point  to  tbe  south  of  the  Apennines.  Other  ar- 
gumeata  to  the  asme  effect  may  be  seen  in  a  paper  by 
Dainea  Barrington,  in  the  58th  volume  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.  Gibbon,  too,  after  stating  the 
•Iganwnts  on  both  sides  of  tbe  question,  comes  to  the 
same  conclasion.  {Mite.  Worit,  L  c)  He  quotes, 
however,  the  Abb£  de  I^ongueme  aa  aaying  tlut  the 
Tiber  waa  frozen  in  the  bitter  winter  of  1709. — Again : 
the  olive,  which  cannot  bear  a  continuance  of  eevere 
cold,  waa  not  introduced  into  Italy  till  long  afler  the 
vine  :  Fenestella  asserted,  that  its  cultivation  was  un- 
known aa  late  aa  the  reign  of  Tan^uinias  Priscos 
{PUn.,  16,  I);  and  anch  was  the  notion  entertsined 
ef  tbe  cold  of  all  inland  countries,  diat  Theophrastus 
{PIm.,  16, 1)  held  it  impossible  to  cultivate  tbe  olive 
st  ^  distenee  of  more  U>an  4O0  ata^  boat  the  sea. 
But  tbe  cold  of  winter  is  perfectly  consistent  with  great 
heat  in  the  summer.  The  vine  is  cultivsted  with  suc- 
cess on  the  Rhine,  in  tbe  latitude  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  although  the  winter  at  Coblentz  and  Bonn 
is  far  more  severe  than  it  is  in  Weatmoreland  ;  and 
■vergreens  will  flourish  through  the  wfoter  in  the 
Westnordand  valleys  fiur  better  than  on  tbe  Rhhie  or 
In  the  heart  of  France.  The  aammer  beat  of  Italy 
was  i»obably  much  tbe  aame  in  ancient  limes  aa  it  ia 
at  present,  except  that  there  were  a  greater  number  of 
apota  where  shade  and  verdure  mi^t  be  found,  and 
where  its  violance,  therefore,  was  more  endur^te.  But 
the  difference  between  the  tempentute  of  summer  and 
wiotM  may  be  wdAj  asaomed  to  have  been  nmeh 
greater  than  it  ia  now,  notwithatanding  the  aigumenta 
of  Eualaee  and  acvenl  other  tnvdters.  {AnuUrlKt- 
torv  ef  Rome,  vol.  1,  p.  499,  wiff.) 


Tki  Afcfom  til  AncietU  and  Modem  Tmu. 

It  now  becomes  a  qnestion,  whether  the  greater  cofa 
of  the  winter,  and  the  greater  extent  of  miod  wd  oi 
undrained  waters  which  eiiated.in  tbe  time  of  dw  Ro- 
mans, may  not  have  bid  a  fevoniaUe  iBflnenee  in  vAf 
igating  diat  malaria  which  is  tt  tbe  preient  day  tbs 
curse  of  so  many  parts  of  Italy,  and  paitknluly  «  As 
immediate  neighbouriiood  of  Rome.   One  miag  ia 
ceruin,  that  tbe  Caiopsgna  of  Rome,  which  is  now  il- 
most  a  desert,  must,  at  a  remote  period,  have  ben 
full  of  independent  cities ;  and  aldiongh  the  mat« 
part  of  these  bad  perished  Xoag  before  tbe  ftiaiu  ctt- 
tnry  of  Rome,  yet  even  then  Uere  existed  Ostia,  Liv- 
rentnm,  Ardea,  and  Antium  on  one  side,  and  Veii  and 
Ciere  on  the  oUier,  in  situattona  which  are  now  rind- 
ed aa  uninhabitable  during  the  summer  months ;  and 
all  the  lands  of  the  Romans  on  which  they,  like  the 
okl  Athenians,  for  the  most  psrt  resided  legulariy,  lie 
within  the  present  lanse  of  the  malaria.    Some  htvs 
supposed,  tut,  altbonpi  the  climate  waa  the  earns  u 
it  is  now,  yet  the  Romans  were  enabled  to  esc^w 
from  its  influence,  and  their  safety  has  been  stcribed 
to  their  practice  of  wearing'  woollen  next  to  the  skis 
instead  of  linen  or  cotton.    But,  not  to  notice  oibo 
objections  to  this  notion,  it  is  eiftugh  to  say  that  the 
Romans  regarded  nnbealthy  situatitma  with  the  same 
apprahenaieo  aa  their  modem  descendants.  (Caio,  S- 
St.,  i.-.ram,  R.  R.,  1,  4.—U.,  S,  8,  6.~Id.,  S,  S, 
13.)— On  tbe  other  hand,  Cicero  <dc  R^uh.,  X,  6)  and 
Livy  (7,  38}  both  speak  of  tbe  immediate  neij^boor 
hood  of  Rome  as  unhealthy ;  but,  at  tbe  same  time, 
they  extol  the  positive  healthiness  of  tbe  city  iiiclf; 
aacribing  it  to  the  billa,  which  are  at  once  ain  them 
selves,  and  offer  a  screen  to  tbe  low  groan ds  from  tk' 
heat  of  the  swu   It  is  true,  that  one  of  tbe  moat  im> 
heallby  parts  of  modem  Rome,  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
and  the  slope  of  the  Pinciao  Hill  above  it,  waa  net 
within  tbe  limita  of  tbe  ancient  city,  yet  the  pmise  of 
tbe  healthiness  of  Rome  must  be  undosiood  rather 
comparatively  with  that  of  the  immediale  oeigbbeor 
booo  than  positively.    Rome,  in  tbe  summer  nonths, 
csnnot  be  eslted  healthy,  even  as  eonpared  with  the 
other  great  cities  of  Italy,  much  less  if  the  staodazd  be 
taken  from  Berliner  from  London.  Aguu:  theneigb- 
bouihood  of  Rome  is  characterized  by  Livy  aa  "a  pes- 
tilential and  parched  soil."    The  hitler  epithet  is  wor- 
thy of  notice,  because  the  favourite  ojHnion  has  been, 
Uiat  Uie  malaria  ia  connected  With  marshes  and  moist- 
ure.  But  it  is  precisely  here  that  we  may  find  tbe  ex- 
planation (rf  the  spread  of  the  malaria  in  modern  times. 
£ven  in  ainiiig  nothing  can  leas  resemble  a  mu^  thsa 
Ihe  present  aspect  of  the  Csmpagna.    It  is  &r  more 
like  the  down  country  of  Dorsetshire,  and,  as  the  sum- 
mer advances,  it  may  well  be  called  a  dry  and  parched 
diatrict.    But  this  is  exactly  the  character  of  the  plains 
of  Estremsdura,  where  tbe  British  fores*  suffered  so 
grievonsly  from  malaria  fever  in  tbe  autumn  of  1809 
In  BhOTt,  ibondant  experience  baa  proved,  that  wbea 
the  surface  of  the  ground  is  wet,  the  mslaria  poiaon  ia 
far  less  noxious  than  when  all  appearance  of  moiatnre 
on  the  surface  is  gone,  and  the  damp  makes  iu  way 
into  tbe  atmosphere  horn  a  considerable  depth  ondoi 
ground.   If,  then,  more  rain  fell  in  tbe  Campwna  fctf- 
merly  than  now ;  if  the  atreams  were  felter  of  wmla^ 
and  their  cours«  man  rapid ;  above  all,  if,  owing  ta 
tbe  uncleared  aUte  of  central  Europe,  and  the  greataf 
abundance  of  wood  in  Italy  itself,  Uie  snouner  heals 
set  in  later,  snd  were  less  intense,  and  more  oficn  re- 
lieved by  violent  storms  of  rain,  there  is  every  ressop 
to  believe  that  the  Campagna  most  beve  been  fu 
healthier  than  at  present;  and  thit  preeMy  in  pro- 
portion to  tbe  clearing  and  enltivation  of  centnl 
rope,  to  the  fdltng  of  tbe  wooda  hi  luly  itaeli;  dw 
conaeqoent  decreaee  in  the  quantity  of  rain,  die  ahiiBlb 
ing  of  the  atreenu,  and  die  Aaeppaeiaooe  at  the  w- 
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wi  from  tbs  M.rbee,  hw  bMn  the  meniMd  tnihealUu* 
OM«  bf  the  cenalrri  «Bd  the  men  wtaoM  nmge  of 
the  inalaiM.  lArtulVs  BuUtry  of  Rome,  toI.  1,  p. 
301,  weqq.y 

ItalIca,!.  tbectpiulof  tfaePaligmin  IUI7.  (Yid. 
Corfiniom.) — II.  A  cit;  of  Spain,  noith  of  Hi^alia, 
mtA  aituta  on  tlw  weitera  wde  of  tbo  riTu  Bntu. 
tOinAa,  l4X^~Ont.t  ^  88.)  It  wai  fonnded  by  Pub- 
UiH  Sa^wt  n  the  second  Poaie  war,  who  plwM  hen 
Ibo  oM  aoldiefa  wbom  age  had  inc^iaciUted  from  Uis 
pnfanneiice  of  militair  aerrice.  (kjifnon,  B.  Biff., 
e.  88. — GTow.,  B.  Cn.,  S,  30.)  .  It  waa  tbs  birthplace 
of  the  EUnpcopr  Tnjan,  and  is  soppoeed  to  correspond 
with  StmuA  U  Yi^  about  a  leagae  distant  from  the 
eitf  of  SemiU.  (Swiia,  oA  It.  Ant.,  p.  413,  4S2.— 
flam^  B»p.  S.  F.,  18,  p.  9i7.~Vkert,  Gei»r.,  toI. 
87*.) 

iTALiIofr*,  a  poet   (Vid.  Silina  Italieiis.) 

ItIlqs,  a  fu)led  monarch  of  early  lulj.  (Consult 
ramsifcs  under  the  article  It^ia,  page  693,  col.  1.) 

IthIoa,  a  ealebrated  island  in  the  louiao  Sea,  north- 
east  of  C^iludlenia.  It  lias  directly  south  of  Leuca- 
dia,  ban  which  u  is  distant  about  six  nitss.  The  ex- 
loot  ^  thia  eaMmted  iabod,  at  aiTea  bj  aneieat  au- 
thoiitiea,  doao  not  eonvspond  witti  inoflan  cooipnta- 
tiOB.  DicaaichuB  describes  it  as  narrow,  and  moas- 
onng  oigbty  stadia,  meaning  ppibaUy  in  length  (Grae. 
Stmt.,  r.  5IX  but  Stiabo  (465)  affirms,  in  ciicnmfer- 
eoea,  which  la  Teiy  wide  of  the  truth,  since  it  is  not 
leaa  than  thir^  mitea  in  ciicoit,  or,  according  to  Pliny 
(4,  ISX  itmitf'S.T9.  Ila  length  is  nearly  aeventeoi 
nailea,  bat  its  breadth  not  mora  than  four.  Ithaca  ia 
wdl  known  as  the  native  island  of  Ulyaaes.  Eusta* 
thiuB  aaaerta  {ad  JL,  8,  638)  that  it  deriTsd  its  name 
fipom  the  hen  Ithacoa,  who  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
(Od.,  17,  SOT).  That  it  was  throughout  rugged  and 
■eantajDOoa  we  learn  from  more  tt»n  one  paaaage  of 
the  Odyaaay,  bat  especially  from  the  fourth  book,  v. 
SOS,  Mff It  is  evident,  from  aereral  paaaages  of  the 
saaM  poem,  that  there  was  also  a  city  nam^  Ithaca, 
probably  the  capital  of  Ute  ialaod,  and  the  residence  of 
Ulysaee  (3, 80}.  Its  ruioa  are  BODually  identified  with 
those  crowning  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Aito.  (Ded- 
wsU,  vol.  1,  P^H)  "The  YeDStian  gec^phera," 
obserree  Sir  William  Gell,  "  have  in  a  great  degree 
cootiflNitod  to  raise  doubts  concerning  iSa  identity  of 
the  modmi  with  the  ancient  Ithaca,  by  giving  in  their 
chatts  tho  name  of  dt  Cotnpart  to  this  ialaod. 
That  name,  however,  i*  totally  unknown  in.  the  coun- 
try, where  the  iale  ia  invaii^ly  called  IAom  by  the 
uf^ter  raaka,  and  Thtaki  by  the  vulgar.  It  has  been 
asserted  in  the  north  of  Europe,  that  Ithaca  is  too  in- 
considerable a  rock  to  have  produced  any  contingMit  of 
^ipevriueh  could  tr.*i^  iu  king  to  so  much  eonaidw- 
ation  amODg  the  neighbouring  islea ;  yet  the  nnrivaUed 
eaeaUaneo  of  its  port  has  in  modem  times  created  a 
fleet  of  SO  vessels  of  all  deoominations,  which  tnde  to 
evaty  part  of  the  Heditemnean,  and  from  which  four 
might  be  eeleeted  capable  of  transporting  the  whole 
amy  of  Ulysaes  to  the  shona  of  Asia."  Tbo  same 
writer  makaa  the  popuUtimi  of  the  iikad  8000.  It  it 
Mid  to  eontaio  sizty-aix  squam  miles.  (GtWs  Oeog- 
iwfhf  mmd  AnHmtitua  of  ItUa,  p.  30.) 

)mkiB*o\Mt  1.  three  ialaoda  opposite  Vibo,  on  the 
•oast  of  Btuttiom.  They  are  thought  to  answer  to 
the  modem  0Faeet,  Praem,  and  TorrkeUa.  {Bitchoff 
Mrf  Jiaikr,  W»rteri.  ier  Geogr.,p.  661.}— II.  Bsi« 
m  oaBad  hgr  SiUos  Italieas  "«a(m  Bkaeuia  Baii,"  bo- 
canae  fawwad  by  Baioa,  the  pilot  of  Ulysaee,  accoid- 
ia^  to  tbo  poelie  k^aBds  of  antiquity.  (Sjf.  IlaLt  8, 
680. — Co^inn  Imapknu,  GtUMUii.,  6M.— TseteM, 

IvBAiia,  I.  a  town  of  Thaasaly,  ia  the  vicinity  of 
Meuopolia,  It  ia  conceived  by  eome  modem  travel- 
Ian  to  have  been  eituated  on  one  of  the  aommits  now 
Mjcwiiod  bf  4ba  nagolai  eonveuta  of  MtteorM.  (ffol' 


UouPb  TraveU,  vol  I,  840.— PoKfUMK!,  vol.  1^  p. 
334.)  Cramer,  however,  thinka  it  ought  to  be  looked 
for  to  the  north  of  the  Penena,  near  Ardofit  and  Pet' 
eAoHrt.-— II.  A  fortress  of  Measenia,  on  a  mountain  of 
the  same  name.  It  waa  celebrated  for  the  long  and 
obatinato  defence  (ten  years)  which  the  MesseDtaas 
there  made  against  the  SpaxUna  in  their  last  revoU. 
The  mountsin  waa  said  to  have  derived  its  name  froB 
Iih(»ne,  one  of  the  nympha  that  nourished  Jupiter.  On 
the  summit  waa  the  temple  of  Jupiter  I:homata^  to 
whom  the  mountain  was  eapecially  dedicated,  Strabe 
compares  the  Meaaeniaa  Aerraou'e  to  Acrocoriutbiu, 
being  aituated,  like  that  ciladw,  on  a  l<rfty  snd  steni 
mountain,  enclosed  by  fortified  lines  which  conoected  (t 
withthetown.  Hencetbey  werejustlydeemed  thetwo 
strongest  places  io  the  Peloponnesus.  When  Philip. 
tbB  son  m  Demetrius,  was  planning  the  conquest  ul 
the  peoinsok  with  Dwnetrius  of  Pharos,  the  latter  ad- 
vised him  to  seize  first  the  homa  of  the  heifer,  wbidi 
would  secure  to  him  poesession  of  the  animal.  By 
theee  enigmatical  ezpressiooa  he  deaignated  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  the  two  bulwarks  above  mentioned 
(Stnb,,  ZQU—Pola/b.,  7,  11.)  ScyUx  aays  ItnuM 
was  ei|^ty  aladia  frwn  the  aea.   (Pergrf.,  p.  16.) 

Iiioa  PoBTVs,  a  harbour  of  GanI,  whence  CBsai 
aet  sail  for  Britain.  Cvsai  describee  it  no  farther  than 
by  saying,  that  from  it  tbeie  was  the  most  convenient 
paasage  to  Britain,  the  distance  being  about  30  miles. 
(B.  O.,  6,  S.)  CoioM,  Boalt^,  and  BtapUt  have 
each  Uieii  respective  advocatea  fior  the  lionour  of  being 
the  Ilius  Poitus  of  antiqutty.  The  weu[ht  of  authority, 
however,  ia  in  favour  of  Wittand  01  l^eoii;  and  with 
this  ojunion  D'Anvillo  coincides.  Casar  landed  at 
Portua  Lemanis  or  lAmne,  a  little  below  Dover.  Fof 
a  long  time  this  waa  uie  principal  crossing-place.  It 
s  later  age,  however,  the  preference  was  given  to  Ges- 
aoriacum  or  Boult^ne  in  Gaul,  and  Rutnpis  or  Rick- 
horougk  in  Britain.  Lenaire,  bowevw,  ia  in  favonr  ol 
making  the  Itiua  Portua  identical  with  Gessoriacum. 
as  olhua  had  been  before  him.  (/nd.  Geogr.  ad  Cat., 
B.  O.,  p.  391.) 

Ituna,  iGatuarium,  now  Selvay  Firth,  in  Scot- 
land. 

hvKMA,  a  couDtiy  of  Palestine,  so  called  from  Itur 
or  Jetur,  one  of  the  sons  of  Isbmael,  who  aettled  in  it ; 
bat  whoso  poatenly  wen  either  driven  out  or  subdued 
by  the  Amorites,  when  it  it  supposed  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bashsn,  and  subsequently  of 
the  hsif  tribe  of  Manasseb  east  of  Jordan  ;  buL  as  it 
waa  situated  beyond  the  southern  border  of  Mouat 
Hermon,  called  the  Djebel  Heiah,  this  is  doubtfal.  It 
Uy  on  the  aortbeastem  side  of  the  land  of  Israel,  be- 
tween it  and  the  territory  of  Damascus  or  Syria ;  and 
is  supposed  to  have  hen  the  same  country  at  present 
known  by  the  name  of  Djedoitr,  on  the  eaat  of  the 
I)jd>tl  Heith,  between  Damascus  and  the  Lake  of  Ti- 
berias. The  Itoreana  being  sabdued  by  Aridtobuloa, 
the  bisb-priest  and  governor  of  the  Jews,  B.C.  106, 
were  forced  by  bin  to  embrace  the  Jewish  religion, 
and  were  at  the  aame  time  incorporated  into  the  state. 
Philip,  one  of  the  aona  of  Hood  the  Great,  waa  to- 
traich  or  governor  ol  thia  cmntiy  mbvn  Jdu  tbo  Bap- 
tist commenced  hia  ministiy.  (Plm.,  5,  S3. — JeagpL. 
Ant.  Jud.,  18, 19.— £ptpW,  Btnt.,  10.  — .Uic, 
3.1.) 

Itts,  son  of  Tereus,  kitw  of  Thrace,  by  Procoe, 
daughter  of  PandiMi,  king  of  Athena.  He  waa  killed 
his  mother  when  he  was  about  mx  yeara  old,  and 
served  up  before  his  hther.  He  waa  changed,  accord- 
ing to  one  account,  into  a  pbeaaant,  bis  mother  into  a 
swallow,  and  his  &ther  into  an  owL  (  Ful.  Philomda. 
—Ovid,  Met.,  6,  m.—Anar.,  2,  14,  ItS—Hont  , 
Od.,  4,  13.) 

Jdba,  I.  a  aoa  of  Hiempaal.  king  of  Numidia,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  about  SO  B.C.  He  waa  a  want 
auj^oiter  of  ibe  senatorial  party  and  Pompey,  bein| 
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moni,  It  u  said,  to  thbcooTM  bjf  «giaM  iaHikwIn^ 
in  hit  Touth,  im  btd  ncoired  from  Cmur.  He  ^aiiwd, 
B.C.  49,  s  giwt  victoiT  onr  Curio,  Cmu's  Iwotcn- 
ant  in  Africa.  After  ue  battle  of  Pharaalii  and  the 
death  oS  Pompey,  be  eonlwned  ataadjr  to  his  canee ; 
nd  when  C»aar  iimded  Africa,  B.C.  46,  be  eopporU 
•d  Seipio  end  Onto  widi  all  hii  power,  and  in  the  firat 
iBT**nf*  tednced  the  dictator  to  medt  difficoUy.  The 
battle  of  Thapnia,  however,  tamed  tbe  acale  in  Cv* 
aai'a  fiTonr.  Juba  fled,  and,  finding  that  bi«  aub)eeta 
would  not  receire  him,  pot  an  end  to  bia  life  in  de- 
•pair,  along  with  Petreiua.  (Fid,  Petreiua.)  Hit  con- 
nezion  wiui  Gate  bta  angeealed  the  nndeiplot  of  Ad- 
diaon'a  tragedy.  (PbU-TvU.  Pamp.—U.,  Vu.  Caw. 
—Pter.,  4,  It.— Awten.,  Fit.  Jul.,  S5.— Liiem.  4, 
nO.^Ptaere.,  %,  M.>— II.  The  eeeond  of  the  same, 
wta  son  of  the  pteeeding.  He  waa  carried  to  Rome 
by  Csaar,  kindly  treated,  and  well  and  learnedly  ed- 
Qcated.  He  gamed  the  friendship,  and  fou^t  in  tbe 
cause,  of  Augustus,  who  gave  him  the  kingdom  of 
Maoritania,  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Nnmidia  baviiw 
been  erected  into  a  Roman  prorince.  Jobs  cohirateo 
diligently  the  arta  of  peace,  waa  beloved  by  Ua  anb- 
;'ecta,  and  had  a  high  reputation  for  leaming.  He 
wrote,  in  Gnok,  of  Arabin,  with  observaltona  on  its 
natural  history  ;  of  Assyria  ;  of  Rome  ;  of  painting 
and  painters;  of  theatres;  of  the  qualities  of  animaU; 
on  the  aource  of  tba  Nile,  dtc.,  all  which  are  now  lost. 
Jnba  married  CleMiatra,  tbe  daughter  of  AbIm^  sud 
Cleopatra,  queen  of  E^ypt.  Strabo,  in  his  aizth  Iwolc, 
^Maks  of  Jabs  as  living,  and  in  bia  seventeenth  and 
lart  book  as  then  just  d«ul.  This  would  probably  fix 
hia  death  about  A.D.  17.  (Clint<m,  Fatt.  Helten., 
vol.  »,  p.  681,  tn  notu.—Pkia.,  Cod.,  \6l.~AtherM- 
u$,  8,  p.  843,  e.  —  Plut.,  Mvr.,  p.  269,  e.,  &e.~- 
Conantt  the  dissertation  of  the  Abbe  Sevin,  Stir  la  Vie 
tt  Ua  Otttragta  de  Juba,  in  the  Meat,  de  VAcad.  dt* 
fmer.,  Ac.,  ToL  4,  p.  4(7,  teqq.) 

JvDJKi,  a  province  of  Palestine,  forming  the  aoulhem 
liviaion.  It  did  not  assume  tbe  name  of  Judaa  until 
dler  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  cap- 
ivi^  ;  tbongh  it  bad  been  denominated,  toog  before, 
he  kiiudom  of  Jodea,  in  opposition  to  that  of  larael. 
.■ifter  the  return,  the  tribe  of^  Judah  aettled  firat  at  Je- 
raaalem;  but  afterward,  aimading  gndnally  over  Ibe 
wh(rie  coontiy,  they  otve  it  tbe  name  of  Jod»a.  Jo* 
dsa,  being  the  seat  ofreligion  and  government,  claimed 
many  privil^ea.  It  waa  not  lawful  to  intercalate  the 
year  out  of  Judaa,  while  they  might  do  it  in  diat  coun- 
try. Nor  was  the  sheaf  of  firat-Tmits  of  the  barley  to 
be  brought  from  any  other  district  than  Jnd»a,  and  aa 
near  aa  possible  to  Jemsalem.  Hie  extent  of  this  re- 
amfcaUe  country  has  varied  at  different  times,  accord- 
ing to  the  nattire  of  the  sovemmcnt  which  it  baa  en- 
loyed  or  been  eompGlled  to  acknowledge.  When  it 
was  Arst  occupied  by  the  Israelites,  the  land  of  Ca- 
oaan,  properly  ao  caUbd,  was  confined  between  the 
rimes  of  tbe  Mediterranean  and  tbe  western  bank  of 
ihe  Jofdan;  the  breadth  at  no  part  needing  fifty 
ailea,  while  tbe  length  hardly  amoanted  to  three  times 
hat  space.  At  a  later  period,  the  arma  of  David  and 
of  his  immediate  successor  carried  dw  bonndariea  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  Euphrates  and  Orontes  on  the  one 
hand,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  remoteat  con- 
fines of  Edom  and  Moab.  The  popolation,  as  might 
be  expected,  has  ondetyone  a  similar  varietimi.  It  is 
tme,  that  no  particular  m  aneient  histoiy  te  liable  to  a 
better  founded  suspicion,  than  the  numerical  atatements 
which  respect  nations  and  armies;  for  pride  and  fear 
have  io  their  torn  contributed  not  a  little  to  exagger- 
ate in  rival  countries  the  amount  of  peieons  capaMe 
of  taking  a  share  in  the  fiekl  of  battle.  ProceedinE  on 
the  usual  grounda  of  calculation,  we  must  infer,  mm 
'Jie  number  of  warriors  whom  Moses  conducted  through 
Ae  desert,  that  tbe  Hebrew  pemle.  when  ibey  crossed 
the  Juidan,  did  not  faU  abort  tt  two  miUioDa  ;  while, 
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fivm  Iks  faets  teeoided  b  the  book  of  Samoa^  wa 
may  conclude  with  greater  conhdvnce  that  the  conl 
meat  made  mider  tbe  direction  of  Joab  must  hare  i*. 
turned  a  groes  population  of  five  milliooi  and  ■  half. 
Tim  iHceent  aspect  of  PaJeatine,  nndet  an  adouniiUk- 
tion  whwe  «TeiytbiBg  dae^  and  BoUnng  is  tsnewed, 
caa  afiind  no  Joat  criterioB  of  tbe  kocniacy  of  tvk 
statemenU.  maty  observers  have  iadwi  pwnoK^i^ 
that  a  hilly  eoontry,  deatitnte  of  gratt  liven,  cooM  ast, 
even  under  the  most  skilful  roanagemeat,  sDp(4y  M 
for  so  many  mouths  But  this  precipitste  conclonoa 
has  been  vigoroosly  combated  by  tbe  most  compettoi 
judgea,  who  have  taken  psms  to  estimate  ibe  prodaes 
ofa  aoil,  under  tbe  fertilisii^  infloence  of  a  sun  wUct 
may  be  regarded  aa  ahnest  tnpieal,  and  of  a  wdl- 
regnlated  inigatkiB,  which  the  SjrriaBS  knew  how  M 

Eractise  with  the  greatest  success.  Canaan,  it  mnl 
e  admitted,  could  not  be  compared  to  Egypt  in  re- 
spect to  com.  Then  ia  no  Nile  to  scatter  the  richsf 
of  an  ioezbaustible  fecundity  over  its  valleys  and  (diiu. 
Still  it  was  not  without  reason  that  Moeaa  deacribed 
it  aa  "  a  fpwd  land,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  ibnBt> 
aina,  and  deptha  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hilla ; 
a  land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fig-tress, 
and  pomegranitea ;  a  bod  of  ml-olive  and  boaey;  a 
land  wherein  thou  ahalt  eat  bread  without  seareeneia; 
tbou  ahalt  not  lack  anything  in  it ;  a  land  whose 
aUmes  are  in».  and  out  m  whoae  hills  thoa  majestdig 
bisaa."  [DMUnm.,  8,  7,  scff .)  Tbe  lepoita  of  tha 
lateat  tnvrilers  confirm  the  aecnnCT  tbe  neUn 
drawn  by  this  divine  l^lsktor.  Near  Jerictw  ths 
wild  olives  continue  to  bear  berries  of  a  laige  sixe, 
which  give  the  finest  oil.  In  placea  aubjeeted  to  iiri- 
gation,  the  same  field,  after  a  crop  of  wheat  is  IU7, 
prodaces  pulse  in  autumn.  Sevetsl  of  the  trees  tie 
continually  bearing  flowers  and  frnit  at  ibe  aama  tiaN^ 
in  all  tfaoir  atagea.  The  mnlberry,  planted  in  sbaigfal 
rows  in  tlie  open  fidd,  is  fsaiooned  by  tbe  tendnli 
of  the  Tine.  If  thia  Tegetatioo  seema  te  Iswiiih  ct 
bscome  extinct  during  tbe  ezttemie  beets— u  in  the 
mountains  it  is  at  all  seaaona  detached  and  intemp 
ted — auch  exceptions  to  the  general  Inzuriance  are  not 
to  be  ascribed  simply  to  tbe  general  character  tU  hoi 
ciimatea,  but  also  to  the  slaM  of  baibariun  in  which 
dta  gnat  mass  of  tbe  piaaant  p^nlatkn  is  kiMfeed. 
Even  in  oar  day,  some  muua  an  to  be  fimBd  of  tha 
welts  which  the  ancient  cultivates  hniU  to  at^poA  lb* 
aoU  on  Uie  declivitiea  of  tbe  monotaina ;  the  fi»m  <rf 
the  cisterns  in  which  they  collected  the  nin*watv; 
snd  traces  of  the  canals  by  which  this  water  was  iah 
tributed  over  tbe  fields.  These  laboais  necaisirilr 
created  a  prod^ions  fertilibr  imder  aa  ardent  an^ 
where  a  little  moiatnra  was  the  only  requisite  to  re- 
vive the  vegeuble  worid.  The  aceounta  gina  by 
native  writers  respecting  the  prodoeUve  quviti'*  ^ 
Judss  are  not  in  any  degree  oraoaed  even  faj  the 
present  aspect  of  the  country.  The  caae  is  axactly 
tbe  same  with  some  islands  in  ths  Aicbipelago;  a 
tract  from  which  a  hundred  iodividnala  caa  haid^ 
draw  a  scanty  subsistence,  fbnneriy  maiBtained  ihso- 
sands  in  affluence.  Mosea  might  justly  say  that  Ca 
naan  abounded  in  milk  and  honey.  Tbe  flocks  of  tht 
Araba  still  find  in  it  a  luxuriant  paaton,  while  lb* 
bees  deposite  m  the  holes  of  tbe  rocks  their  deliaiMil 
stores,  which  are  sometimes  seen  fiowing  down  tha 
surface.  The  o|Hoions  just  auted  m  i^aid  to  lb* 
fertility  of  ancient  Paleetine,  lecmve  aa  aBBfde  caaii* 
nation  from  the  Ronan  hiatoriana,  to  wha<a»aa  a  pill 
of  their  sztenaiTe  eenpiro,  it  waa  jntimalaly  knnwB. 
Tacitus  especially  (#«(.,  fi,  6),  in  laagvaffa  wUd 
he  appears  to  have  formed  for  Ue  own  ese,  deacribM 
ita  natural  qualities  with  the  otmost  pieeiaioo,  and,  as 
is  his  manner,  anggeats  rather  than  specifies  a  cat^ 
logiie  of  pioductions,  the  aecnrsoy  of  wfaich  ia  vcriiM 
by  tbe  latest  obeervafione.  The  anl  ia  lich,  aod  iht 
Btmospbare  diy;  tha  oeoady  viaUa  all  tha  fta« 
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mMjH  ua  knowD  in  ItiljT)  bandM  USm  vaA  dites. 
Bat  h  hw  new  been  denied  thit  fben  ie  b  letneriu- 
ble  difference  betveen  the  two  lides  of  the  ridge  vrtiidi 
fonna  tbe  ceatnt  chain  of  Jndtea.  On  the  western 
Bectiri^,  tbe  soil  risea  from  the  sea  towaids  tbe  ele- 
vtted  ground  in  fonr  dtatinct  tenacea,  which  are  cov- 
ered with  an  unfading  verdure.  The  ahoie  ia  lined 
with  maatic-tmea,  pauu,  end  priel^  peaia.  Higher 
op,  tbe  Tinea,  the  olivea,  and  the  aycamoiea  amply  re- 
fmf  llw  laboat  of  the  cultivator ;  natoral  grovea  ariae, 
iwmiiMim  erf'  evergreen  oaka,  eypmuE,  andtachnea, 
and  tnpentinea.  The  face  of  the  earth  i<  embelliahed 
with  the  loaemarj,  tbe  cytiana,  and  the  hjacinth.  In 
a  wad,  the  vegetation  of  Iheae  moantaiDa  baa  been 
eonqiared  to  tut  of  Crete.  European  Tisitera  have 
dined  under  the  ahade  of  «  lemon-tree  aa  laige  aa 
one  of  oar  atnoyeat  oaka,  and  hare  aaen  ^amores, 
the  fidiage  of  vrlueh  waa  anfficiant  to  cotct  thirty  per- 
sona, alnig  with  their  horaea  and  camela.  On  the 
MS  tern  aide,  however,  the  acan^  coaling  of  monld 
ylelda  a  lest  magnificent  crop,  from  tbe  aunimit  of 
the  h31s  a  desert  stretchea  along  to  the  Lake  AsphaU 
tttea,  }ffe*emins  nothing  bat  atonea  and  aabea,  and  a 
few  tbomj  ^irube.  The  aidea  of  the  menDtaina  en- 
htgtt  and  aaaume  an  aqwct  at  once  more  grand  and 
■ore  barrcD.  By  little  and  little,  the  acan^  vegeta- 
tioo  lai^iahea  and  diea ;  even  moaaea  diaappear,  and 
a  red,  baming  hue  Boeceeds  to  tbe  nhiteneaa  of  the 
rocks.  In  the  centre  of  this  amphitheatre  there  ii  an 
arid  baoin,  eneloaed  on  all  sidea  with  aommita  acat- 
tered  over  with  a  yellow-etdoured  pebUe,  and  afibid* 
ing  a  siagle  apertora  to  the  eaat,  throogh  which  tbe 
amfiue  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  distant  htUa  of  Arai- 
bin  prasent  tbemselvefl  to  the  eye.  In  tbo  midst  of 
thia  eoantrjr  of  atonea,  encircled  by  a  wall,  we  perceive 
ezteoMve  ruins,  stunted  cypiesaea,  buahea  of  the  aloe 
and  pricklj  pear,  while  some  huta  of  tbe  meapeat  ar- 
te, isaemblins  whitewaahed  sepulchres,  are  spread 
*Tt;  tar  deaouted  maaa.  This  root  is  Jeniaalem. 
Mm,  OieerBctioH,  dcc.,p.  140.— tfMMjpnaf,  2Ve«- 
it,  pi  M. — Skmltse't  Trwlt,  v<t.  9,  p.  W.)--Thie 
Mwwboly  delineation,  which  waa  auegeated  by  the 
alate  ef  tbe  Jewish  nwtropoUa  in  the  mxA  century*  ia 
not^nite  inapplicable  at  the  presetd  hoar.  The  scen- 
eiy  «f  extenni  nature  ia  the  aame,  and  tbe  general  as- 
pect of  the  venerable  city  ia  very  little  (Ranged.  But 
wbeaoty  ia  atricUy  •  idatiTe  tnin,and  iaevMywhan 
groalb  affected  by  aaaociation,  we  must  not  be  nir- 
priaed  when  am  mad  hi  the  vrorka  of  Eastern  authora 
ibe  high  eneoawwia  iriiieb  are  laviahed  upon  the  vi- 
etnify  of  the  hotv  capitaL  Abulfeda,  for  example, 
TwiiiTtipa,  not  only  that  Palestine  ia  the  moat  fertile 
part  Syria,  but  also  that  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Jera- 
aaleaa  ia  one  of  the  moat  fertile  dietricta  of  I^leatine. 
In  hie  efe,  the  vinaa,  the  fig-trees,  and  the  oliva- 
pnee,  with  which  tbe  limeatone  cU&  of  Jodna  were 
oeee  coraed,  identified  tbemaelvea  with  the  richest 
retoms  of  agricultural  weaUb,  and  more  than  com- 
peoaated  for  the  absence  of  thoae  apreading  fields, 
waving  with  com,  which  are  neeeeaar^  to  convey  to 
themmdof  a  Eorapean  tbe  ideaa  of  £nutfiibie88,Qooi- 
fivt,  and  ^»uidanca.~Fdlovring  Uitf  enlwlUened  nai^ 
lative  of  Malte-Brun,  the  reader  will  fiDiTtbat  aoath- 
]md  of  Damaacaa,  the  point  where  the  modem  Pal- 
estine nny  be  aaid  to  begin,  are  the  conntriea  called 
•y  the  Ronniia  Anrsoitis  aiid  Gaalonitia,  conatating 
«f  one  ertennve  and  noble  plain,  bounded  on  the  north 
b9  HennOB  or  Djibel-el-Sheik,  on  the  aouthwest  by 
Djibel-E^ian,  and  on  the  eaat  by  Haoutan.  In  all 
thaee  Mntriaa  than  ie  not  a  sin^  atream  which  re- 
tahw  iu  water  in  anmmer.  The  moat  of  Ibe  vitUgea 
have  tboir  pood  or  reaervoir,  which  they  fill  from  one 
of  tbe  wadi  or  brooks  daring  tbe  rainy  aeaaon.  Of 
all  dkeee  diatriete,  Haouran  is  the  most  eelebtated  for 
tbe  cuitare  of  wheat.  Nothing  can  exceed  in  gran- 
dev  the  exteoaifa  nndttlatiana  of  their  tekla,  moving 
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like  tbe  wive*  of  tbeseean  in  the  wind.  Bo^,«( 
Batanea,  on  the  other  band,  containa  nothing  except 
cakareoiia  momitaina,  where  Uiere  are  vast  cavemai 
in  which  the  Arabian  shepherds  live  like  the  ancieni 
Tmglodytea.  Here  a  modem  traveller.  Dr.  Seetaeo, 
diacovned,  in  tbe  year  1816,  tbe  magnificent  roina  of 
Geraaa,  now  called  Djeraah,  where  mee  temfdea,  two 
snperb  amphiUieetrea  of  marble,  and  buDdrads  of  col- 
umns still  remain,  among  other  monuments  of  Roman 
power.  But  by  far  tbe  fioeat  thing  Utat  he  saw  waa 
a  long  street,  bordered  on  each  aide  with  a  splendid 
colonnade  of  Corinthian  architecture,  and  terminating 
in  an  open  apace  of  a  -semicircutar  form,  surrooiidea 
with  sixty  Ionic  pillwa.  In  tbe  same  neigbbouihood, 
tbe  ancient  Gilwd  is  diatingnisbed  by  a  foreat  of 
atately  oaka,  which  aoi^y  wealth  and  employpaent-to 
the  "flwHtyi**  Penaa  praeante  on  its  numeioaa  tei 
raeea  a  mixture  of  vinaa^  oUvea,  and  pmnegranatea. 
Katak-Moab,  tlw  capital  ik  a  dietcict  cfnrtenwndhig  to 
that  of  Vait  primitive  Hoabitea,  etiU  meets  the  eye,  but 
is  not  to  be  confooDded  with  another  town  of  a  aimilar 
name  in  the  Stony  Arabia.  {Seetxeti. — Atautlet  dtt 
YoymgtMt  vol- 1»  p-  — Conwftmdanee  de  M.  Zack, 
p.  «6.)---Tbe  eoqntriea  now  deacribed  lie  on  ibaeaat* 
am  aidajof  die  river  JwdaiL  Bat  the  aame  stream,  in 
the  npper  part  of  its  course,  foraia  the  boundary  be- 
tween QauKHiitia  and  the  fertile  Galilee,  which  is  idaa- 
tical  with  the  modem  district  of  Sza&d.  This  town, 
which  ia  remark^le  for  the  beauty  of  ita  situation 
amid  grovea  of  myrtle,  ia  auwosed  to  be  tbe  ancient 
BethtJia,  which  waa  besieged  by  Holofemes.  T^a- 
ria,  an  inaignificant  place,  occupies  tbe  aite  of  Tibe- 
riaa,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  lake  more  generally 
known  by  that  of  Genesareth,  or  the  Sea  of  Galilee ; 
but  indoatry  has  now  deserted  ita  bordera,  and  ^ 
fisherman  with  his  skiff  and  bia  nets  no  longer  ani- 
mataa  the  aurface  of  ita  watera.  Naaareth  atiU  re- 
tains some  portion  of  ita  former  consequence.  Sii 
miloB  farther  south  stands  the  hill  of  Thabor,  aome- 
timea  danommatad  Itahyrine,  |msenting  a  pyiamia 
of  verdnn  crowned  wtoh  olivea  udayeamoraa.  From 
the  top  of  this  mountain,  the  reputed  scene  of  the 
transfiguration,  we  kiok  down  on  tbe  river  Jordai^ 
tbe  Lake  of  Genesareth,  aod  the  Mediterraooan  Set. 
(JlfauiKfre^  p.  60.)— Galilee,  aays  Cbateanbriand 
f/tw.,  2,  138),  woald  be  a  paiadise  were  it  inhalnt- 
ed  by  an  mdnatiuaapaople  under  an  enli^itaiwdgoT* 
errunenL  Vina^tocka  an  to  be  aam  ben  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  forming,  by  their  twining  branch- 
es, vaat  arches  and  extenuva  e«linga  of  verdure.  A 
cluater  of  grapes,  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  will  give 
an  abundant  supper  to  a  whole  family.  The  [Mina 
of  Esdrseloa  are  occumed  by  Arab  tribea,  aronnd 
whoae  brown  tenta  the  ahe^  and  lamba  oambol  to  tin 
aomid  of  the  reed,  which  A  nigbtMl  calls  them  home 
— ^Proceeding  from  Galilee  towarda  the  metropotia,  we 
enter  the  Una  of  Samaria,  comprehending  the  modem 
districts  of  Areta  and  Nablons.  In  tbe  former  we  find 
tbe  remaina  of  Cesarea ;  and  on  tbe  Gulf  of  St.  Jean 
d'Acre  atanda  the  town  of  Cnpha,  where  there  ia  a 
good  anchorage  far  •hipa.  On  tbe  eouthweat  of  tUa 
gulf  extends  a  ehafai  of^  moantaina,  which  tormina  tea 
m  the  promontory  of  Carmel,  a  name  famous  in  the 
annala  of  our  religion.  There  Elijah  proved  by  mtra- 
clea  the  divinity  of  his  misaton ;  and  thwe,  in  the 
middle  agea  of  the  chore*'  ^ded  tbooaanda  of  Chria- 
tian  devoleea,  who  aonghi  a  refuge  for  their  pie^  in 
the  cavea  of  the.rocn.  Then  the  mountain  waa 
wholly  covered  with  cbapela  and  gardens,  whereaa  at 
the  piaaant  Asf  nothing  ia  to  be  aeen  but  scattered 
rains  amid  ibiesta  of  oak  and  olivea,  the  bright  ver- 
dure being  only  relieved  by  tbe  whiteness  of  the  cat- 
canons  cUft  over  which  they  are  atspended.  Tbs 
bughta  (tf  Carmel,  it  has  been  frequently  remarked, 
enjoy  a  pun  and  enlivening  atmosphera,  while  the 
lower  grtHmds  of  Samaria  and  Gtlilee  are  obacored 
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9y  toe  deii>Ml  fogi. — The  ShMbon  of  tho  ScriptuFM, 
■ncccuif  ely  known  by  the  tiuoes  of  NeipoIU  ana  Ifab- 
loHM,  atill  contains  a  conaidenble  popuUtion,  although 
ts  dwellings  aie  mean  and  iu  inhabitant«  poor.  The 
mine  of  Samaria  itself  are  now  covered  wilA  orchards ; 
■nd  the  people  of  the  district,  who  have  forgotten  tbeir 
native  dialect,  as  well,  peiiups,  as  tbeir  anny  disputes 
with  tho  Jews,  continue  to  worship  the  Deity  on  the 
Terdant  sl^es  of  Gerizim. — Palestine,  agreeably  to 
Jie  modem  acceptation  of  the  term,  embraces  the 
country  of  the  ancient  Philistines,  the  most  formida- 
ble  enemies  of  the  Hebrew  tribes  prior  to  the  reign 
of  Darid.    Besides  Qaxa,  the  chief  town,  we  rocog- 
nise  tl  e  celebrated  port  of*  Ja£h  or  Ta&,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Joppa  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings. 
Repeatedly  fortified  and  dismantled,  this  famtms  har- 
bour has  presented  such  a  variety  of  appearances,  that 
the  description  given  of  it  in  one  age  has  hardly  erer 
been  found  to  apply  to  its  condition  in  the  very  next. 
Bethlehem,  where  the  divine  Mesaias  was  bom,  is  a 
large  village  iQhiJ>itcd  promiscuously  by  Christiana  and 
Muaaulmans,  who  agree  in  nothing  but  their  detestation 
of  itn  tyramiT  by  which  they  are  both  unmercifully 
oppressed.   The  locality  of  the  sacred  manger  ia  oc- 
enjuedby  an  elegant  church,  ornamented  by  the  pious 
ofminga  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe.   It  is  not  our 
tntention  to  enter  into  a  more  minute  discussion  of 
thcwb  old  traditiona,  by  which  the  paiticaUr  places 
rendered  aacred  by  the  R«deemer*i  piesoiee  ate  still 
mariwd  out  for  the  Teneration  of  th«  faithfal.  They 
present  much  vagneness,  mingled  with  no  smsll  por- 
tion of  unquestionable  truth.   At  all  events,  we  must 
not  regard  them  in  the  same  light  in  which  we  are 
compelled  to  view  the  rtory  that  claims  for  Hebron 
the  possession  of  Abraham's  tomb,  and  aUracta  on  this 
•ccoont  ihfi  veneration  both  of  Naxarenea  and  Moe< 
Irate. — ^To  the  northeaat  o(  Jerusalem,  in  the  large  and 
fertile  vtlln  called  El-Gaor,  and  watered  by  the  Jor- 
dan, we  fina  tl«  village  of  Rieha,  near  the  ancient  Jeri- 
fho,  denomiaated  by  Moses  the  City  of  Palms.  This 
a  a  nama  lo  which  it  is  still  entitled  ;  but  the  groves 
of  opobabamum,  or  balm  of  Mecca,  have  long  diaap- 
Dearcd  ;  nor  is  tiw  neigfaboarhood  any  longer  aJomed 
with  tlwaa  aingolar  flowers  known  among  the  Crusa- 
ders \n  the  familiar  appellation  of  Jericho  rosea.  A 
litUe  farther  aootb  two  rough  and  barren  chains  of 
hills  enccnnpaas  with  their  6\A  sleeps  a  long  basin 
formed  in  a  clay  soil  mixed  wiih  bitumen  and  rock- 
salt.   The  water  conuined  in  thia  hollow  a  impreg- 
E^ed  with  a  solution  of  di&rent  saline  aobstancea, 
having  lime,  magnesia,  sod  soda  for  their  base,  par- 
tially neutralized  with  muriatic  and  aatphuric  acid. 
The  salt  which  it  yields  by  evaporation  la  about  oae 
fourth  of  its  weight.    The  bituminous  matter  rises 
from  time  to  time  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  floau 
on  the  surface,  and  is  thtovra  oat  on  the  shores,  where 
it  is  gathered  for  various  porposes.   ( Vid.  Mare 
Mortnum.) — This  brief  oatlme  of  the  geographical 
limits  and  pbyeical  character  of  die  Holy  Land  must 
suffice  here. '  Details  much  more  ample  are  to  be 
found  in  numerous  works,  whose  authors,  fascinated 
hr  the  inlereadng  recollections  which  almost  every 
«iject  in  Palestine  is  fitted  to  suggest,  have  endeav- 
oured to  tranafer  to  the  minds  of  their  readers  the 
profoaud  impressions  which  they  themselvea  experi- 
enced ftom  a  personal  review  <h  ancient  acenea  and 
Bonuments.   Bat  we  purposely  refrain  from  the  mi- 
nttw  deacription  to  which  the  subject  so  naturally  in- 
vitM  na,  hecanse,  by  pursuing  such  a  course  as  this, 
we  wonU  be  unBToidably  lad  into  a  train  of  local  par- 
ticularitiea,  while  aetting  forth  the  actual  condition  of 
ttie  country  and  ef  its  venerable  remains.  However, 
wc  supply,  in  thai  faOomig  table,  the  meaiM  of  com- 
paring the  diviaioo  or  diatribation  of  Canaan  laiODg 
ttw  twfdve  u.bea,  with  diat  which  vraa  tftarwaid  adopt- 
i£  W  tlw  Komana. 
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(  Tribe  of  Aaher  (iu'i 
t    Libanui)  I 
(  Naphuli   (northwest  >lTpiwr  OaUaa 
}     of  the  Lake  of  Ge-  f 
f     nesarelh>  i 

1  Zebuluo(weBtof  that-\ 
\  lake) 

Issaehar   (Valley  of  S-Lowcz  Galilea 
Eadraelon,  Uomt  I 
Tabor)  J 
(Half  tribe  of  Manaa-'v 

2  seh(DwaandCw- 
t     area)  ^StMrit 
(  Ephraim  (Shechem, 
(    Samaria)  ) 
I  Benjamin  (Jericho,' 
{  Jemaalem) 
<  Judah  (Hebron,  Ju- 
(     dva  proper)  ^Jndaa. 
I  Simeon  (southwest 

Philistines,  <    of  Judah)  Dan 
'    (Joppa)  , 

■I   I.-.        i  Reuben  (Hesbbon,* 
Moabites.     {  p^^j 

Ammonites,  (  Gad  (Decipdis,  Am- 
Gilead,        (  monitis) 
V  _j       rl  Hslf  tribe  of  Manas- 
KiMdomof\       1^  (Gaulonili^ 

i  Balanea) 


Sidonians, 


Unknown, 


Perixzites, 


The  same. 


Hivitea, 


The  same, 

Jebusitee, 

Amoritee, 
Hittites, 


In  a  pastoral  country,  such  as  that  beyond  the  mm 
Jordan  especislly,  where  the  desert  in  moat  parts  bor- 
dered upon  the  cultivated  soil,  &e  limits  of  the  sov- 
end  posseanona  could  not  at  all  timea  be  diatiMily 
merited.  It  ia  well  known,  besidea,  that  the  nalrre  io- 
habiunts  were  never  enthrely  expelled  by  the  vicM- 
riouB  Hebrews,  but  that  they  retained,  m  some  ia- 
stances  by  force,  and  in  others  by  tresty,  a  considera- 
ble porticMi  of  land  within  tho  borders  of  all  tbe  tribes : 
a  fact  which  ia  connected  with  man^  of  the  defec- 
tions and  troubles  into  which  the  laraditea  aubse^neni- 
ty  fell.   (Atuse/rx  Paleitme,  p.  S8,  ssm.) 

JueoaTRA,  the  illegitimate  son  of  HanaiAabal,  by 
a  concubine,  and  grandaon  of  Masiniasa.   He  was 
brou^t  up  under  the  care  of  his  nncle  Midpsa,  king 
of  Numidis,  who  educated  him  along  vritb  bis  twosms 
As,  however,  Jugurtha  was  of  an  amUtioas  and  bs{h- 
ring  dlKposition,  Mictpsa  aent  him,  when  grown 
with  a  body  of  troopa,  to  join  Sct^o  .£milianuB  in  b» 
war  agunat  Namantia  in  ^in,  hoping  to  lose,  by  the 
chaneea  of  vnur,  a  ytmUi  who  might  otfaMwiee,  at  smnt 
aubaequcm  period,  threaten  the  tranquillity  offaiscltil- 
dren.    His  hopes,  however,  were  frustrated.  Jognrtha 
BO  distinguished  himself  ss  to  become  a  great  favour- 
ite with  Scipio,  who,  at  tbe  conclusion  of  tbe  war,  sent 
htm  back  to  Africa  with  strong  rscomme&dauooa  lo 
Micipsa.   Mieipn  then  adopted  him,  and  declarad  iam 
joint  heir  with  bis  own  two  sons  Adheibal  and  Hiemp- 
sal.   After  Micipsa'a  death  (B.C.  118),  JngaiUw.  as- 
piring to  the  undivided  posaeesion  of  tbe  kiog^oa, 
effected  the  murder  of  Hiempsal,  and  obliged  Adhere 
bat  to  escape  to  Rome,  where  he  appealed  lo  tbe  sen- 
ate.  Jugurtha,  however,  found  meaaa  to  Mw  num 
of  the  aenatora,  and  a  comoiBaiOD  «w  aeBt  to  Af- 
rica, in  order  to  divide  Numidia  between  the  two 
princes.   The  eommiaaton  gave  the  beat  port  ion  to 
Jugurtha,  who,  not  long  after  their  depaitnn,  invaded 
the  territory  of  his  couam,  defeated  him,  faeaiaged  \im 
in  Cirta,  and,  having  obliged  him  to  aunender,  pat 
him  to  a  crotl  death ;  and  thia  almost  tudor  tiie  eyes 
of  Seaom  and  otben,  wbom  Um  Rmmb  miiu«  m 
aent  as  ampina  betwaon  tho  tw*  livala  (B.C  IIS). 
Thia  news  eanaad  gnat  inhalim  it  Rmm,  waa  wfl 
vraa  declared  agtnwt  JogmtU-  Afttr  i 
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WHcreri  he  •buioed  from  the  consol  d'alpumiQa, 
QDder  dw  most  IsTOunbls  conditions,  the  quiet  pos- 
KtsioDorthe  uBDiped  kinffdom.  But  this  treaty  wat 
lot  ntified  at  Rome ;  Cupurniut  was  recalled,  and 
the  new  conaul  PoatbamiuB  Albinus  wai  appointed  to 
the  coouaaBd  in  Africa.  Meanwhile  Jugurtha,  beiAg 
•aBraoMd,  appund  at  Rome ;  but  aa  ha  then  anc- 
cMded  in  biibmg  eerenl  of  the  senators,  and  also 
BaluDs.  a  tiibone  of  the  people,  no  judgment  was  gir- 
en.  lodxAdened  by  this  sDccess,  he  thereupon  caus- 
ed MatKTB,  son  of  his  uncle  Gulassa,  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  aiming  at  ihe  kingdom,  to  be  assassinated 
m  the  Rofnan  capital.  The  cnme  was  fixed  upon 
hhn ;  bot  he  wia  nnder  the  pablie  oomntce,  the 
wnau,  iMiead  of  fanning  Um  to  triali  ndeied  Inm 
to  lean  Rmne  immediate^.  It  was  while  departing 
from  tbe  city  on  this  occasion  that  he  is  said  to  bsTe 
ottered  tbose  memorable  wmds  against  the  cormp- 
tioB  of  tbB  Roman  capital  which  are  recorded  in  the 

EcfSallaat:  "Ak,wntU  eitif,  miidettaud  juici- 
mdi,tfiteOHldtiUjbU*ftaraater!"  Pos- 
it wu  BOW  aeot  to  hie  ]»oTinee  in  Africa,  to 
pnescDls  tbe  war;  but  he  soon  returned  to  Rome 
i^tboat  haring  cflbeted  anything,  leaving  the  army 
Bodar  the  command  of  his  brother  Anlus  Fosthumins, 
who  albwed  bimaelf  lo  be  surprised  in  his  camp  bji 
Jognrtha,  to  whom  he  sunenacred ;  and  his  troops, 
hsTii^  passed  under  tbe  yoke,  evacuated  Numiua. 
Tbe  new  consul  Metellos,  arriving  soon  after  with 
fmh  troops,  carried  on  the  war  with  great  vigonr, 
and,  b^ng  himself  above  temptation,  reduced  Jugur- 
tha to  the  last  extremity,  Caius  Marius  was  serving 
as  lieutenant  to  MeteUus,  and  ip  the  year  B.C.  107, 
supplaated  him  in  tbe  command.  Jugurtha,  mean- 
tiine,  having  allied  himself  with  Bocchus,  king  of 
Mauritaiua,  gave  fall  employment  to  the  Roouns. 
Mariw  took  &  town  of  Capaa,  and  in  a  bard-contest- 
ed battle  defeated  the  two  ungs.  Boccbua  now  made 
oArs  of  peace,  and  Marina  sent  to  bim  his  qunstor 
SylU,  who,  after  mnch  negotiation,  induced  the  Mau- 
Dtaman  king  to  give  np  Jugurtha  into  the  handa  of 
tbe  RooMDs,  as  tlw  price  of  his  own  peace  and  seco- 
rily.  Jogoitba  followed  in  chains  with  his  two  sons, 
Aa  trionph  of  Marina,  afiar  wbieb  be  WIS  thrown  into 
a  sahlenaDeoDs  dongeon,  when  be  was  starred  to 
death,  or,  aceordins  to  others,  was  strangled.  His 
sons  were  sent  to  Venusia,  where  they  lived  in  ob- 
eeuiu.  Tbe  war  against  Jugurtha  lasted  five  years ; 
is  ended  B.C.  106,  utd  has  been  immortalized  by  the 
pen  of  SsQest  (SeU..  BeU.  Jug.—Plut.,  Vil.  Mar.) 
"  It  is  SMi,**  obsMTee  Plutarch,  "  that  when  Jugurtha 
■wts  led  befim  the  ear  of  the  conqueror,  he  lost  bis 
senses.  AlW  tbe  triumph  he  was  thrown  into  priaon, 
wboe,  in  their  haste  to  strip  htm,  some  tore  bis  robe 
off  bis  back,  and  others,  catching  eagerly  at  his  pen- 
dants, polled  off  the  tips  of  his  ears  along  with  tbem. 
yfhea  he  was  tbinst  down  naked  into  tbe  dungeon,  all 
confiued,  be  said,  with  a  frantic  smile, '  Heavens !  bow 
said  is  tbie  beth  of  yours !'  There,  having  struggled 
far  six  days  with  extreme  hunger,  aid  to  tbe  last  hoar 
Uwaring  Ua  tbe  preservation  of  life,  he  came  to  such 
SB  eod  aa  his  crimes  deserved."   (Plui.,  Vit.  Mar.) 

JolIa  Lbz,  I.  ^^rorto,  proposed  by  Julius  Cesar 
a  his  first  eensulabip,  A.U.C.  894.  Its  object  was  to 
dwtiitaate  the  lands  of  Campania  and  Stella  to  20,000 
poor  citiB0DS,  who  bad  three  children  or  mora.  (Cie., 
Bf.  ai  Alt,  3,  16.— reU.  Paten.,  a,  44.)— II.  An- 
oitaer  by  the  same,  entitled  de  PMicamt,  about  re- 
mitung  to  the  farmers-geners]  a  third  uit  of  what 
tbey  hed  stipolated  to  pay.  (Cie.,  pro  Plane.,  16. — 
Suet.,  ViLj^,  SO.)— III.  Another  by  the  same,  fat 
the  ralMcatioD  of  all  Pompey's  acts  in  Asia.  (Susf., 
/,  «.) — IT.  Another  1^  tw  same,  da  Pronnena  ordi- 
namdia.  This  wae  n  improreBMBt  on  the  Cotodian 
Jaw  aboot  lbs  ptovteees,  and  ndained  that  Ibose  wbo 
tad  baen  pnaton  riwidd  oot  command  a  provinca 


:  above  me  year,  and  those  who  had  been  cor-uii  tM 
above  two  years.  It  also  ordained  tliat  Achaia,  Tbea* 
ssly,  Athens,  and,  in  foct,  all  Greece,  should  be  free, 
and  should  use  their  own  laws.  (Ctc.,  Plnl.,  1,  8.-« 
Id.  in  Pit.,  IQ.—Dio  Cast.,  43,  25.)— V.  Anothef 
by  the  same,  deJudicUnu^  ordering  tbe  Judicea  to  be 
chosen  from  tbe  senators  and  equites,  and  not  fron 
the  tr^mu  ararn.  {Sutton.,  Vit,  Jul.,  41. — Cte^ 
PhU.,  I,  9.)— VI.  Another  by  the  same,  de  Re^ 
ettindit,  very  severe  against  extortion.  It  is  said 
to  have  conuined  above  100  beads.  (Cie.,  Ep.  ad 
Fam.,9,7.—SHet.,  Vt(.  Jtt/.,  48.)— VII.  Another  by 
the  aame,  de  liberie  protcrivtonm,  that  the  children 
of  those  proscribed  by  Sylw  should  be  admitted  to 
enjoy  preferments.  {Suetm.,  Vil.  Jit,  41.) — ^VIH 
Another  by  the  same.  This  was  a  ann^uan  law. 
It  allowed  an  expenditure  of  300  sesterces  on  the  diaa 
profetti,  800  on  the  Calends,  nones,  ides,  and  some 
other  festivala ;  1000  at  marriage  feasts,  and  similar 
extraordinary  entertainments.  Uellius  escribes  this 
law  to  Augustus,  but  it  aerauB  to  bare  been  enacted  ik 
succession  by  both  Cmar  and  bim.  By  an  edict  of 
Augustus  or  Tiberius,  the  allowance  for  an  entertain- 
ment was  raised,  in  proportion  to  its  solemnity,  from 
300  to  2000  sesterces.  {Avhu  GeUiua,  3,  24.— Dio 
Coj*.,  64,  2.) — IX.  Another  by  Augustua,  concemins 
marriage,  entitled  dc  Maritandu  Ordiminu,  (Kh£ 
Papia-Poppm  Lex.)— X  Another  by  die  aame,  ia 
adiUeriia,  punishing  adultery. — ^XI.  Anolbw,  de  tu- 
torilmt,  by  the  same.  It  enacted  that  guardians 
should  bo  appointed  for  orphans  in  the  provinces,  as  at 
Rome,  by  the  Atilian  Law.    (Ju»t.,^t.  AtU.  T^t.) 

JulIj,  I.  a  daughter  of  Juliui  Casar  by  Cornelia, 
celebrated  for  ber  oeaoty  and  the  virtues  of  her  char- 
acter. She  had  been  affianced  to  Servilius  Cepio, 
and  was  on  tbe  point  of  being  given  to  bim  in  mar- 
riage, when  her  &tber  bestowed  her  upon  Pompey. 
(P/u/.,  Vit.  Pomp.,  47.— Appian,  Bel.  Civ.,  1,  14.) 
Julia  possessed  great  influence  both  over  ber  father  and 
Ifusbend,  and,  as  long  as  she  lived,  prevented  any  out- 
break between  tbem.  Her  sudden  death,  however,  in 
childbed,  severed  the  tie  that  had  in  some  degree 
bound  Pompey  to  his  fatber^in-law,  and  no  private 
consideTatioQa  uiy  longer  existed  to  a^y  the  jealousiei 
and  animosities  which  political  disputes  might  enkio- 
ble  between  thenL  The  amiable  character  of  Julia, 
and  b«r  constant  affection  for  her  husband,  gained  for 
her  the  general  regard  of  the  people ;  and  this  they 
testi6ed  L>y  insisting  on  celebrating  her  funeral  in  the 
Campus  Martios,  a  compliment  scarcely  ever  paid  tc 
any  woman  before.  It  is  said  that  Pompey  nad  al  • 
ways  loved  ber  tenderiy,  and  the  purity  and  hawineas 
of  nia  domestic  life  is  one  of  tbe  most  delightful  jwtnU 
in  his  character.  [Suetm.,  Vit.  Jul,  21. — Id.  A., 
26.— Ji.  ii.,  84.)— II.  The  sister  of  Julius  Citsar. 
She  married  M.  Attius  Balbus,  and  became  hhn 
the  mother  of  Octavia  Minor  and  Augustna.  (Sue- 
ton.,  Vit.  JuL,  71.— Id.,  Vit.  Aug.,  i.—Id.  8.) 
—III.  The  aunt  of  Julias  Casar.  At  ber  decease^ 
ber  netdiew  pronounced  an  eulogy  over  ber  remains 
from  the  rostra.  (Sutton.,  Tit.  Jvl.,  6.)— IV.  Tbe 
daughter  of  Augustus  by  his  first  wife  Scribonia.  Aa 
he  had  no  children  by  Livia,  whom  he  had  subsequent* 
ly  espoused,  Julia  remained  sole  heiress  of  ths  emper 
or,  and  tbe  choice  of  her  husband  became  a  matter  al 
great  importance.  She  was  first  married  to  berconsia 
Claudius  MarceUos,  tbe  nephew  of  Augustus  by  ms 
sister  OctaTia(Tiici(.,  Ann.,  1, 3.— 5uetoi.,  Vil.  Aug., 
63),  and  tbe  individual  celebrated  by  Virgil  in  those 
famous  lines  of  tbe  sixth  .£neid,  for  which  OcUvia  sa 
largely  rewarded  him.  But  Marcellus  dying  youn£ 
and  without  children,  Augustus  selected  for  the  secona 
husband  of  bis  daughter  bis  oldest  friend  snd  nuMt 
useful  adberent,  M.  Vipaaidas  Agrippa.  This  ma^ 
riage  aeomed  to  answer  all  tbe  wishes  of  Augustus,  fat 
Joua  baeime  tbe  metber  of  five  children,  Cains,  L» 
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iiUt  Julia,  Agrippiut  ud  Agripp*  Pott  am  oe.  A<rip> 
padittd  A.U.C.  741 ,  aaA  Jolia  wu  mimed,  for  the  uiicd 
time,  to  Tiberius  CUndioB  Nero,  the  Km  of  Livia,  aod 
^ienrard  emperor.  Tiberias  subaeqaentW,  for  whateT- 
er  reaaona,  tbougbt  proper  to  withdraw  from  Rome  to 
the  ialand  of  Rhodes,  where  he  lired  in  the  neatest 
rotiremeoL  During  his  abaence,  bis  wife  Jiuia  was 
gtultj  of  such  grosB  infidelities  towards  him,  that  Ao- 

Eistua  himself  divorced  her  in  the  name  of  his  son-in- 
w,  and  banished  her  to  the  island  of  Pandataria,  off 
the  Campanian  coast,  where  abe  was  closely  coofioed 
far  aome  time,  and  treated  with  the  greatcil  rigoncf 
w  would  Anguatos  erer  fofgiva  her,  or  receiTO  her 
again  into  hit  presence,  although  he  afterward  remoted 
her  fiom  Fanaataria  to  Rhegium,  and  somewhat  sof^ 
ened  the  aeveritj  of  her  treatment.  When  her  hus- 
band Tiberius  ascended  the  ihrooe,  she  was  again  a»- 
verelj  dealt  wiUi,  and  finally  died  of  ill- treatment  and 
atamtioa  {M  jincovx^  ^io».—Z9HMr€t,  p. 
049.— Sueam.,  Vit.  Aug.,  68.— Id.,  Yit.  Aag.^  «5.— 

Vit.  m,  7— a.  S.,  60  — r««.,  Akl,  i.  63.) 

— V.  The  grand-daughter  of  Angustsa,  and  daughter 
of  Agrippa  and  Julia  (IV).  She  was  married  to  L. 
Panlua,  but,  imitating  the  licentious  conduct  of  her 
mother,  she  was  banished  iiy  Augustus  for  her  adul- 
terooe  nractices  to  the  iawid  of  TremHaa,  off  the 
2oast  of  Apulia,  where  abe  eoatiaoed  to  life  for  the 
qiiee  of  SO  yeart,  and  where  at  last  she  terminated 
her  eziatence.  {TaeU.,  Aim.,  4,  71.)--VI.  A  daogji- 
tar  of  Drusus  Cesar,  the  aon  of  Tibeiins,  by  Livia  or 
Uvilla,  the  daughter  of  Nero  Chiudius  Diuaus.  Sbe 
was  married  first  to  Nero  Cmar,  son  of  Germaniciis 
Kid  Agrippina,  and  afterward. to  RabeUioa  Blandns. 
Sbe  was  cut  by  the  intrigaea  of  Mesialina,  A.U.C. 
7B6.  {Tadt.,  Am.,  3,  29.--/if.  ib.,  6,  27.— /d.  ift., 
ig.)— VII.  Daughter  of  Caligula  and  Milonia  Ca- 
ll nia.  Her  frantic  fa^r  can^M  her  to  the  templea 
all  the  goddesses,  and  dedicated  her  to  Minerra, 
w  to  the  patroneaa  of  her  oducatioo.  Sbe  diacOTered 
til  her  infancy  strong  indications  of  the  cruelly  that 
branded  both  her  parents.  She  suffered  death  with, 
ber  moifaer  after  the  aaaateination  of  CalunU.  {Smc- 
Urn.,  VU.  Calig.,  96.— U.  th.,  S9.)— Vlfl.  A  Syrian 
female,  dangbier  of  BassianQa,  priest  of  the  Svn. 
Sbe  became  the  wife  of  Sererus  before  his  adnnce- 
ment  to  the  throne,  and  aAer  the  death  of  hia  first 
consort.  The  saperstitious  Roman  was  determined, 
it  aeema,  in  hia  choice,  by  bearing  that  Jolia  had  been 
bom  with  a  1071!  natiri^ ;  m  othei  words,  that  aba 
wu  destined  to  be  the  wife  of  a  aorereign  pooca, 
(Spartian.,  VU.  Sen,,  8,  wW-)  Het  foU  name  wae 
Julia  Domna  {Sahuu.,  ad  S^iart.,  Vit.  Sn.,  SO),  the 
latter  part  of  it  not  being  contracted,  aa  some  sup- 
pose, trom  Domir.a,  but  being  the  actual  aumame  of 
a  fomily.  (Triiten,  Comment.  Hiat.,  toL  It,  p.  119, 
MM. — Menrng.,  Am*n.  Jitr.,  e.  N.)  Jolia  jt  said 
to  haTe  been  t  female  of  edtivated  mind  and  eon- 
aideraUe  literary  attainments.  She  aprdied  hsnelf 
also  to  the  study  of  i^ilosophy,  and  cmpu^ed  a  lai^ 
portion  of  ber  time  in  listening  to,  and  takmg  part  m, 
the  disputations  of  philosophers  and  sof^sts.  Hence 
PfaihMtratua  calls  ber  fMm^  lovXia.  {Vit.  Soph- 
uL—PMise.— Op..  «(.  MonUt  p.  SI?.)  She  dis- 
graced bereelf,  homver,  by  ber  adaltarous  pracUces, 
and  is  even  said  to  hsTo  conspired  on  one  oceaaion 
against  the  life  of  her  own  husband.  (Sport.,  Vit. 
&s.,  18.)  Julia  became  by  Sererus  the  moUier 
of  Caiacalla  and  Geta,  the  latter  of  whom  was  slain 
in  her  arms  by  the  orders  of  hia  brother,  in  which 
am^;^  sbe  heraelf  was  wounded.  To  increase,  if 
poeaible,  the  anguish  she  most  naturally  have  felt  on 
thia  oceaaion,  tm  bmtal  Carecalla  ordered  her  to  aap- 
preaa  every  token  of  grief.  {Sfarl.,  Vit.  Ce*  >  6.) 
After  the  death  of  Caracalla  and  the  aceeasitHt  of 
Macrhma,  she  put  an  end  to  her  existence  by  starra- 
tao,  her  death  being  hastened  Iqr  »  cancer  on  the 
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boeom.  which  abe  bad  pnrpoaely  irritated  bj  a  nfow 
{Dio  Cass.,  78,  S3.)  On  the  nature  of  bet  death,  ai 
well  as  cm  the  question  of  ber  itteestuoas  union  with 
Caracalla,  conaolt  the  remariLS  of  Boyle,  HuL  IHet . 
Tol.  8,  p.  448,  ot^q.,  m  notis. 

Jouliras,  Flatus  ClaodIos,  son  of  Jolias  Coo  t 
stantins,  brother  of  Constantino  the  Great,  was  bom  1 
A.D.  381.  After  Cooatantine's  death,  the  aoldieit  \ 
massacred  the  brotbeta,  n^>bewa,  and  other  relativea 
of  that  prince,  in  order  that  the  empire  abonld  pus 
undispoted  to  bis  sons.  (Vid.  Coostantios.)  Two 
on^  •Kiped  ham  thia  bntenny,  Jnhan,  theo  six  yean 
old,  and  hia  haltbrathaff  Galltis,  then  Uurteeo  years  ol 
age.  Marcus,  biabop  of  Aietttaaa)  k  aaid  to  have 
coneealad  tbem  in  a  chureb.  After  a  time,  Conatan- 
tius  exiled  Gallos  into  Ionia,  and  iottusted  Julian  to 
the  care  of  Euariitas,  bishop  of  Nicomedia.  JuIisD 
was  inetmcted  in  Greek  Itteretore  fay  Hexdonioi^  a 
leaned  ennaeh,  who  bad  been  taachic  to  bia  nielhsr 
Baailina.  At  Oe  ue  of  foorteen  er.fifkem  be  wis 
sent  to  join  bis  brother  Gallus  at  MaceUnm,  a  cattle 
in  Cappsdocia,  where  they  were  treated  ma  piioces, 
but  closely  watched.  The  youths  were  taught  the 
Scriptures,  and  were  ev«i  ordained  lecturer^  and  in 
that  capacity  publicly  read  the  Bible  is  the  charch  of 
Nkomedia.  It  appears  that  Constantins  had  the  ii^ 
tentton  of  miking  a  prieat  of  Julian,  who  had  no  in- 
clination for  that  profession,  and  who  ia  sopposed  to 
hare  already  aecretly  abandoned  the  belief  in  tbt 
Christian  doctrines.  The  death  of  Constans  and  Con- 
stanUne  having  left  Cmstantins  the  ouio  ntastar  of  the 
Roman  worid,  that  emperor,  who  was  childless,  seal 
for  Gallus  in  Msrch,  AJ>.  861,  and  created  him  Cvaar, 
and  he  allowed  Julian  to  return  to  CoDstantiDO[de  to 
finiah  his  rtodiea.  There  Julian  met  with  the  aophitf 
LUwnius,  who  afterward  became  his  friend  and  favoar- 
ite.  Constantins  soon  after  again  banidbed  Julian  to 
Nicomedia,  where  he  became  icqnainted  with  sons 
Platonie  pbilosofdiers,  who  initiated  him  into  their 
doctrines.  He  aflerwird  obtained  leave  to  proceed 
to  Athens,  where  he  devoted  himself  eatir^  to  study. 
After  the  tragical  death  of  Gallus  in  866,  Jalian,  wfao 
had  again,  lot  a  time,  awakened  the  jealous  eu»icionB 
of  his  cousin,  waa  recalled  to  court  by  the  influence 
of  the  Empreaa  Eos^a,  hia  constant  patrooeaa,  when 
Conatantiua  named  him  Cesar,  and  gave  him  the  gov> 
emment  of  Gaal  (which  waa  then  devastated  by  the 
German  tribes),  together  frith  bis  sister  Helena  to  wife. 
Julian  made  four  campaigns  against  the  Goitnaus,  ia 
which  be  displayed  great  skill  and  vakmr,  and  freed 
Gaol  from  the  faarbanana,  whom  he  pursued  across  tbe 
Rhine.  He  spent  the  winters  at  Lntetia  (Peru),  and 
became  as  much  esteemed  for  his  equitable  end  wise 
administration  as  for  his  military  soecess.  Coostan- 
tios, atinja  auspiciosa,  ordered  JoUan  to  send  him 
baA  aome  of  the  best  lenona  in  Gaul,  to  be  a^plqyed 
agaioet  tbe  Persiana.  Whoi  tbe  time  for  mafcmag 
came  (A.D.  360),  Jnlian  aasembled  tbe  l^^iona  at  Ln- 
tetia, and  there  bade  them  an  afiectiooate  fareweU, 
when  an  insurrection  broke  out  among  the  eiddiera, 
who  saluted  him  as  AuguMus.  Julian  inunediatdy 
sent  messengers  to(7onstantina  todeiueealekissnathi 
but  the  doaUi  of  the  Mi^eror  banieiuQg  at  the  tina^ 
left  the  thnme  open  for  him,  A.D.  961.  He  proceed 
«d  to  Conatantinople,  where,  being  [mclainied  enper 
01  in  Decembo'  of  tbe  aame  year,  he  reformed  the 
pomp  and  prodigality  of  the  bousehokl,  issued  sewual 
wise  edicts,  corrected  many  abuses,  and  eatabliabed  a 
court  at  Chalcedofl,  to  investigate  the  condect  of  tboea 
who  had  abuaed  their  mfluence  nndar  the  preceding 
reign.  Unfortunately,  aome  innocent  men  were  con 
founded  wiUi  the  guilty,  among  others  Uianlua,  whose 
condemnatioB  Ammianus  depbrea  (SS,  t).  On  aaan  \ 
ming  the  purple,  Joliao  had  openly  profeaaed  tbe  oU  I 
religion  of  Rome,  and  had  sacrificed  as  higb*pneat  t«  I 
die  goda;  andlhM|||i,at  ^sameum^hefaad  iaeDad  I 
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iB  edicr  of  uoiruiU  tokntion,  he  soon  sbow«d  t 
■afked  Ixwtilitj  to  the  Christiuu :  he  took  the  reve- 
Qoee  frmn  the  ehorehet,  lod  ordered  that  those  who 
had  aaauted  in  palling  down  the  heathen  temples 
dwnid  Mtwild  them.  This  was  the  ^pul  for  a  fMcTuI 
metioa  ud  peraecution  against  the  Chriatiana  in  the 
pravinees,  where  many  were  impriacmed,  toiraented, 
■ad  eren  pat  to  death.  Julian  reatrainsd  or  pnnisbed 
aiane  of  these  dieordera,  but  with  no  very  zoaloua  hand. 
There  vaa  eTidentljr  a  determinad  struggle  throoghout 
the  empire  between  the  cM  and  the  new  religion,  and 
Julian  wished  for  the  triumph  of  the  former.  He  for- 
bade tba  ChnstiiDs  to  read,  or  teaeh  others,  the  works 
flf  the  ukcient  elaaaie  wiiten,  aayiog  that,  aa  tbey  te- 
jaeted  the  gods,  they  ought  not  to  avail  IhemaelTea 
of  the  learning  aod  genius  of  those  who  believed  in 
them.  {Jiduui  Op.,  Epitl.,  4S,  ed.  Spank.)  Ho  also 
fbibadB  their  filling  any  office,  civil  or  military,  and 
subjected  them  to  other  disabilities  and  humiliations. 
Julian  has  been  called  "  the  ApatUUe but  it  aeema 
very  donbtful  whether,  at  amr  poiod  of  bia  life  after 
his  boyhood,  be  bad  been  a  Cuistian  in  heart  The 
bad  example  of  the  court  of  Constantius,  and  the 
■chisna  and  persecutions  that  broke  oat  id  the  bosom 
of  the  church,  may  have  turned  him  against  religion 
itself,  while  his  vanity,  of  which  he  had  a  considerable 
share,  and  which  was  atimalated  by  the  praises  of  the 
sopbiata,  made  him  probably  consider  himself  aa  dea- 
thwd  to  revive  bo^  ibe  oU  religion  and  the  glories  of 
the  emjure.  That  he  was  no  oeliever  in  ue  vulgar 
mytbcdogical  fables  is  evident  from  bis  writings,  es- 
pecially the  piece  called  "  the  CKsars ;"  and  yet  he 
possessed  great  zeal  for  the  heathen  divinities,  and  he 
wrote  etstions  in  praise  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  and 
the  aun.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  difficulties 
of  his  position  and  the  effect  of  early  impressions,  he 
may  be  biriy  diarged  with  a  want  of  candour  and  of 
ioatice,  and  with  much  affectation  boideriog  upon 
fiypocnsy.  If  we  choose  to  discard  the  invectives 
of  Gr^ory  of  Natianius,  of  Cyril,  and  of  Jerome, 
we  may  be  allowed,  at  least,  to  judgs  him  by  the 
narrative  of  Ammianus,  aod  by  his  own  works,  and  the 
issolt  is  not  favourable  to  bis  moral  rectitude  or  bis 
lobriety  of  judgment.  A  veiy  learned  and  very  tam- 
;enie  modern  writw,  Cardinal  Gerdil,  in  his  "  Con- 
aieratioju  aur  Jtdim,"  in  the  10th  volume  of  his 
sorks,  has  so  judged  him;  he  has  founded  his  opin- 
OD,  not  on  the  fathers,  but  on  the  accounts  of  Julian's 
MnegyriHta,  Libanius  and  other  heathen  writers. — Ju- 
iao,  having  resolved  on  carrying  on  the  war  against 
be  Pernaos,  repaired  to  Antioeh,  where  he  resided 
or  Mvenl  months.  His  n^leoted  attire,  his  an- 
Ambed  beard,  and  the  philoeophical  austerity  of  his 
labiu,  drew  upon  him  the  sarcasms  of  the  eonnpt  pop- 
ilation  of  that  city.  The  emperor  revet^ffed  himself 
ly  writing  a  satire  against  tbem,  called  MtooTru/uv 
Mitopogeit),  and,  wlut  was  worse,  bv  givii^  them  a 
■apBciOM  governor. — ^It  was  doriag  bis  residrace  at 
Intioeh  ll»t  Julian  imderlook  to  aim  what  he  thou^ 
«ould  prove  a  deadly  blow  to  Christianity.  An  older 
vas  isaued  for  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ; 
Jte  Jews  were  invited  from  all  the  provinces  of  tbe 
■mpire,  to  assemble  on  the  holy  mountain  of  their  fa- 
Jiers.  and  s  bold  attempt  was  thus  made  to  falsify  tbe 
bi^age  of  ancient  prophecy,  and  annul,  if  we  may 
venluta  eo  to  qwak,  the  decree  which  had  been  pro- 
•mnecd  by  the  Abnij^ty  against  his  once  choaent  bnl 
Mw  lejeet^,  people.  The  accomplidunent  of thisda- 
ring  and  im|^8  Mheme  was  intrusted  to  Alypins, 
who  had  been  governor  of  Britain,  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  ensure  its  snccess,  aa  well  on  the  part  of  the 
"  imperial  sophist'*  as  on  tlwt  of  the  Jews  themselves. 
But  tbe  attempt  was  an  unavailing  one.  and  wu  sig- 
nally and  miraenlonaly  inteirapted.  Few  histcnieal 
faetfl,  indeed,  rest  en  gnvei  and  moi«  abuidtnt  testi- 
moBV*    Tha  narmtivM  ti  GiagMy  of  NuianiDi  and 
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ofRofinns  are  confirmed  in  the  fullest  manner  by  .u» 
mianus  MarcellinuB,  himself  a  heather,  writer:  "WhM 
Alypius,"  observes  Ammianus,  "waa  plying  the  woik 
vigorously,  and  the  govanxt  c  tue  province  was  leQd> 
}ug  his  am,  fBtrful  gkibu  cf  firet  bnating  forth  repeat- 
edly from  Uw  eaith  eloee  to  tho  foundations,  scorched 
the  woriunea,  and  (onderad  tbe  place,  after  fraqueat 
trials  on  tbefa:  port,  qoite  inacceaaible.**  {Amm.  JUsr 
tdlimu,  23,  1.— Compare  Ruftk,  10,  37.— Cotiiod.,  0, 
43, — Natiaax.,  OnX.,  4. — Chryotbm,  I^maL,  Z, 
ado.  Jud-Soeratei,  3,  SO.— &>toni«n,  5,  2S.~T}uodo 
reau,  3, 16.)  The  Jewish  nbbis,  in  iheir  annals,  attest 
the  aame  fact ;  and  even  Basnage,  thoagb  a  determined 
enemy  to  audi  niiiBlee,  is  neverthelesa  conq>ell«d, 
when  speaking  of  this  Jewish  testimony,  to  remark, 
*'  Cet  oMw  da  Rabin*  t$t  iTtttUaiU  pttu  eontiderabU 
qa!il  Mtt  mjmma  i  la  nation,  et  fiie  cm  tnutiairt  tu 
atmt  pa*  aceoalumi*  k  eapier  In  mtoragu  da  Chrittttu" 
{Hiat.  de*  Juifi,  liv.  6.)  "  This  specious  and  splendid 
nuracle,"  as  Gibbon  sneerinily  terms  it,  has  givm 
rise  to  much  diversity  of  opinioa  in  modem  times. 
Waiburton  strenuously  advocates  its  authenticity,  and 
moot  of  the  sounder  theologians  agree  with  turn  in 
this  (pinion.  Lardner,  however,  doubts  its  truth, 
{Jtmiah  md  Headtm  TeMtimmtie*,  vol.  4,  p.  47,  *eq^^ 
More  sceptical  writers  apeak  of  inflammable  air,  which 
had  long  been  pent  up  in  the  vault  under  tbe  temple- 
mountain.  Igniting  and  bursting  fbrUi  on  a  sadden. 
(Consult  JfuAoitlM,  03a«t.  Mag.,  17B3,  page  772.} 
Salverte  promptly  settles  the  whole  affair  by  snppo 
sing  that  it  waa  merely  the  explosion  of  a  mine,  which 
had  been  prepared  by  the  Christians !  (De*  Sdaicet 
Oecnha,  vol.  2,  p.  224.) — Let  us  now  return  to  Julian- 
Having  set  off  at  length  from  Anttoch  on  his  PcrsiaK 
expedition,  with  a  briHiant  army  reckoned  at  sixty 
five  thousand  men,  he  crossed  tbe  Eaphrates,  todt 
several  fortified  towns  of  Mesopotamia,  then  croaacd 
tbe  Tigris,  and  mode  hhnself  master  ai  Ctesphoa 
Here  his  progress  ended.  The  close  Rtnaan  legions 
were  harassed  on  all  sides  by  the  light  caialry  ol 
the  Persians,  and  reduced  to  greet  distress  for  want 
of  provisions.  Still  they  presented  a  formidable  fioDi 
to  tho  enemy,  end  Sapor,  the  Persian  king,  was  in 
cHned  to  come  to  terms,  when,  m  tbe  coarse  of  ac 
attack  made  upon  the  Roman  army  while  on  ita  march 
Julian,  whom  the  heat  of  the  weather  had  indnced 
to  lay  aside  hia  cuirass,  receive4  a  mortal  wound  ia 
his  side  from  a  javelin.  Being  carried  to  his  tent, 
he  expired  tbe  following  night  (Jane  36th,  A.D.  363). 
,  He  died  with  perfect  calmness  and  composure,  aor- 
roanded  by  hia  friends,  conversing  on  pbiloaophieal 
aubjects,  and  expressing  hie  satishction  at  hia  own 
paat  conduct  since  be  had  been  at  tbe  head  of  the  em* 
pire.  His  remains  were  carried  to  Tarsus  in  Cilicia, 
according  to  his  directions,  and  his  successor  Jovian 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory.  Such  was  the 
end  of  Julian,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign 
of  one  year  and  about  oiffbt  months  from  the  deslh  ol 
Constsntius,  {Eneyel.  Va.  Kwn^.,  vol.  18,  p.  144^ 
aeq.—Oibbm,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  21,  »eqq.'h~lt  is 
still  a  very  common  tradition,  ibat  when  Julian  felt 
himself  wounded,  he  caught  in  tbe  hollov  of  hia  hand 
some  of  tbe  blood  that  issued  Irom  his  side,  and,  £>jig- 
ing  it  in  ^e  air,  exclaimed,  "  Take  tkjf  fiU,  GaUUtn  i 
tlum  hut  conquered  me,  hat  ttill  do  I  renounce  thu  I" 
and  that,  after  having  thus  blasphemed  against  our  Sa> 
viour,  be  utdulged  in  a  thousand  imprecaliona  against 
bis  own  gods,l>y  whom  he  saw  himself  abandoned. 
(Compare  Sozon.,  6,  3.)  The  whole  ia  a  mere  ftble. 
Ei^uilly  undeserving  of  credit  is  another  account,  thai 
Julian,  having  been  placed,  after  receiving  his  wound, 
on  the  banks  of  a  nver,  wished  to  prec^nt^  himself 
into  its  waters,  thai  he  might  pass  away  from  Uie  eyes 
of  men,  and  be  resatdad  as  an  immortal. — Julian  had 
many  brilliant,  ana  aome  amiaUa  qoatities ;  his  nioc- 
als  were  pan.  and  ennaastare;  his  fiuiUa  were  ebiefti 
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loOM  Of  jodgment,  piotnUy  influneed  by  Um  inpns- 
'tiot»  of  «tny  yoatn,  in  •raent  tnd  wamrhat  niTttia 
imteinstioii,  koA  the  flattery  of  those  aroDml  him.  Of 
■11  the  >vriten  of  antiqaity  who  hare  dqneted  the 
rbancter  of  Julian,  Ammiaiiua  Mareellinua  ippHn  te 
the  one  who  ha*  done  it  with  the  most  truth.  Hiia 
historian  renders  iuatice  to  the  eminent  qualities  nf  Ju- 
lian, without,  at  lha  same  time,  concealing  his  defects. 
The  perfect  ixn^tiality,  the  caodonr  and  fnukneas  of 
Him  aoUisr,  inerit  cqasl  confidenee  both  wimi  be 
fciises  Kod  condemns.  As  «  writer,  Jvliaa  deservea 
piake  for  the  purity  and  eloquence  of  his  atyle.  It  is 
sppaietit  from  his  woitcs  that  he  had  read  all  the  elas- 
stcal  authors,  for  they  are  filled  with  allusions  to  paa- 
aages  of  these  authors,  to  Uietr  opinions,  and  to  images 
■nd  expressions  employed  by  them.  These  allusiooe 
gira  sometimes  lo  the  writings  of  Joliaa  a  ceilain  ob- 
■enri^,  beceoae  many  of  the  productions  to  which  he 
refers  no  longer  exiat.  To  most  extensive  reedii^  he 
united  much  talent  and  much  vigour  of  imagination. 
Morals,  metaphysics,  and  theology,  the  last  of  which 
ia  with  him  noihing  more  than  «  species  of  allegorical 
metaphjraics,  wete  the  subjects  of  which  he  tiealed  in 
prerereiiee.-~The  works  left  by  Jolian  m  (rf  three 
classes.  1.  Harmigita.  3.  SaHnM.  3.  Letter*.— 
With  the  exception  merely  of  the  fragments  preserv- 
ed hj  St.  Cyrill  and  Socrates,  we  have  lost  toe  work 
Agairut  the  ChriMlianM  and  agatjut  their  eretd.  The 
Emperor  Julian  adopted  ereiy  means  by  which,  with- 
out openly  persecuting  Christianity,  he  might  degrade 
It.  and  cause  its  followers  to  fall  into  contempt.  A 
(Mosopber  himself,  he  believed  that  Uiere  existed  no 
sorer  mode  of  lestoring  paganism,  at  the  expense  of 
the  new  rriision,  than  by  attacking  the  latter  through 
the  means  of  a  work  fall  of  strong  arguments,  and  m 
which  satire  also  should  not  be  apsied.  A  man  of  let- 
ters, he  wanted  not  a  large  portion  of  self-complaceDcy 
and  conceit ;  and  it  appeared  to  him,  that  no  one  was 
npre  proper  lo  be  the  author  of  such  a  work,  than  be 
who  bad  studied  the  qiirit  of  the  two  coatsnditw  ns- 
tema  of  religion,  end  who  had  publicly  declarea  him- 
self the  patron  of  a  form  of  worship  fast  sinking  into 
oblivion,  and  the  enemy  of  a  religion,  to  the  trmmph 
of  which  he  should  have  reflected  that  the  safety  of 
his  own  family  was  intimately  attached.  Such,  uo 
doubt,  were  the  reasons  which  induced  Jolian  to  enter 
the  lists  igamst  Clviatiuiity.  Ha  wrote  bis  work  do- 
fiuff  the  winter  evenings  which  he  spent  at  Antioch, 
in  Uie  last  year  of  his  Ine.  Sornmnded  by  pagan  phi- 
losophers, who  expected  from  this  prince  the  complete 
re-esubliahment  of  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  with 
which,  in  tbeii  blindoeas,  they  connected  the  renova- 
tion of  the  splendour  and  power  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  imperial  anthor  was  meooraged  by  Uteir  suffiagea, 
and  no  doubt  aided  by  their  abilities.  ApoUinariua  of 
Lbodicea  repelled  the  attack  of  Julian  by  the  arma  of 
reason  alone ;  exposing,  in  a  treatise  which  he  wrote 
"  on  Tmtb,"  the  dogmas  of  the  heathen  philosophers 
respecting  Deity,  and  that,  too,  without  at  all  calling 
In  the  Holy  Soriptnres  to  the  aid  of  his  argummt. 
This  vrork  of  Apollinarius  must  have  been  composed 
in  a  very  abut  time  after  the  ^^Mirattce  of  the  eroper- 
Of**  troJisa,  since  Jolian  wpeara  to  have  read  it  before 
be  quitted  Antioch,  Match  5th,  A.D.  363.  Julian  pn- 
tended  to  contemn  his  osponent,  and  wrote  to  certain 
biriic^  of  the  church  tn»  naltry  jm  de  moU :  'Ai>- 
iyifuv,  lyvav,  Karfyyov,  "  I  have  read,  comprehended, 
condemned  it."  To  tfaia  one  of  them,  probably  St. 
Basil,  replied,  'Avljvuf,  dXX'  oJw  lyvuc-  el  ydp  l/vuf, 
•Ar  if  Ka*4YiN»c,  "Thou  bast  teadi  but  not  com- 
prebended  it ;  for  if  than  hadst  eomwebended  it  thou 
wonldat  mt  have  condemned  it.**  Fitly  years,  how- 
ever, elapsed  before  the  work  of  Julian  was  completely 
refuted  by  productions  carefully  composed,  and  which 
entered  into  a  detail  of  the  sophisms  which  bsd  been 
idnmced  ^i""^  Christianity  and  the  character  of  ita 


Divine  founder.  Either  tbt  subjeot  was  considmd,  m 
the  interval,  as  completely  exhausted,  or^ae  the  drud- 
fnl  catastrophe  which  terminated  thelife  of  JoliaD,  and 
which  was  viewed  as  a  punishment  inflicted  by  Divine 
vengeance,  bad  caused  his  writings  to  fall  into  negleet 
After  the  period  of  time  above  alluded  to,  PhiSp  of 
Side,  Sl  Cyrill  of  Alexandrea,  and  Theodoiet,  unitt- 
took  the  taak  of  completely  proetiating  the  argumcota 
of  the  "  apostate  emptor,"  and  it  is  to  the  won  of  Sl 
Cyrill  thu  we  owe  our  koowledae  of  a  part  of  that  el 
Julian.  From  this  reiiitation,  vniich  beara  the  iblkrw- 
ing  title,  Tirip  ■njr  rHv  Xfutrriavov  iwtyv6f  dp^ff 
Ktiof,  irf>6(  ri  nS  h  aSieif  'lavXiavoG,  "Of  the  helf 
religim  of  the  ChrittUau,  in  reply  lo  the  wrUingi  oj 
the  iinpunu  JvUan"  we  team  that  it  was  divided  into 
seven  books,  each  of  small  extent ;  and  that  the  fint 
three  bore  this  title:  'K»aorpoA  rfiw  'BAoYjfAim, 
"  TU  OterAraw  of  At  Gotpdt."  These  are  tbs 
only  ones  which  St.  Cyrill  baa  taken  tb«  trouble  to 
refute.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  an  adroit 
sophist,  such  as  Julian  waa,  could  easily  give  to  hit 
work  s  specious  ^pMrance,  calculated  to  impose  oc 
weak  and  shallow  minds,  e^mciaUv  when  the  authn 
hinaeir  waa  surrounded  tnf  all  the  advenlitioos  ciicDia- 
suncea  of  rank  and  power.  Tlte  mode  adopted  by 
Julian,  of  appearing  to  draw  hia  ai^uments  against 
Christianity  from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  gives  an 
air  of  candour  and  credibility  to  a  woiic  ;  but  it  re- 
quires no  great  acumen  to  show,  that  Julian  either  did 
not  undmund,  or  else  affected  to  misunderstand,  the 
doctrines  which  he  combated ;  and  that  be  baa  perreit- 
ed  facts  and  denied  indubitable  tru^  The  aocceai 
which  his  worit  would  no  doabt  have  had  if  his  b'fe  had 
been  prolonged,  would  only  have  been  due  to  the  tal- 
ent which  he  possessed  in  wielding  the  arms  of  ridi- 
cule ;  arms  the  more  dangerous,  becanse  the  wouodt 
which  they  inflict  never  cicatrixe,  and  because  malevo- 
lence, taking  pleasure  in  believing  what  is  false,  doses 
its  eyes  againat  the  truth  when  the  latter  undertakes 
to  dnatroy  that  falsity.  It  was  by  the  aid  itf  the  refu- 
tation of  St  Cyrill,  mentioned  above,  that  Uw  itfarqnii 
d'Argens  undertook  in  the  18th  century  to  restore  As 
lost  worit  of  Julian.  It  was  published  in  Greek  and 
French,  at  Berlin,  1764,  in  8vo,  and  reprinted  in  the 
same  city  in  1767.  Had  the  object  of  this  individual 
been  to  manifest  to  tho  worid  the  errors  of  the  Ro- 
man infldet,  and  to  teach  the  pnlended  pbOoanAeis 
of  the  day  how  little  philosophy  has  to  tdvanea  that  ia 
worthy  of  reliance  when  reli^ou  ia  the  Uieme,  hia  un- 
dertaking would  have  been  a  laudable  one.  But  amb 
was  not  the  end  which  the  Marqais  d*Ar;gens  had  in 
view.  If  he  did  not  dare  to  declare  openly  for  Julian, 
be  yet  could  find  a  tfaouaand  reasons  for  excusing  his 
coiidaet.  The  eonseqoence  has  been,  tiMt  the  prodoc 
tion  of  D'Aigens  hsa  been  attacked  by  two  Gennsn 
scholars,  and  the  Utter  of  the  two  has  combated  with 
so  much  success  ^e  sophisms  and  falsities  in  question, 
that,  after  having  read  the  two  works,  every  nnpreju 
diced  mind  will  acknowledge  that  the  production  ol 
the  French  philosopher  has  been  completely  refuted. 
The  first  of  tho  German  writers  juat  alluded  to,  O.  F. 
Meier,  published  his  worit  in  1764,  at  Halle,  in  Sro, 
under  the  foUomng  title :  "  Beurtheihtng  ier  Aftvdb- 
fitn^  ita  ham  Mttrgmt  v.  Argetu,  aSer  iae  Jbutf 
Julian;"  the  other,  W.  Crichion,  who  wae  aubae* 

3aently  a  clergyman  at  KSnigsbeif,  entitled  bit  pio- 
nction,  *'  Betrachtungen  tiicr  dea  Kaiser  JtUian  Ah- 
fell  von  der  Christlic^n  Religion,  und  Vertkeidiguiig 
del  Heidmi&tmt,"  Halle,  1765,  8vo.— We  vriU  now 
pass  to  an  ennmeration  of  the  works  of  Ju  I  im  that  have 
come  down  to  our  own  timea.  1.  'Kyxi^uov  npd( 
riv  Airroirparopa  Kwaravrtm',  '*  El^^e  on  ifu  BmF 
peror  Canatantint."  2.  Ilcpi  tuv  airoKp&ropoc  itfaf- 
tap,  ^  irepX  paaiXeUt{,  "  Of  tie  actitma  of  mn  tm 
peror,  or  of  govemmenl."  3.  'Ej'icu/uov  "RitaMat 
T^t  BaoM6o{,  "  EU^  on  tke  Km^ua  BuaMt " 
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riMM  tbn>  productioiM  wwe  eonpOHd  1^  Jnliin  in 
hi*  yonUi,  when  he  wm  otrinnff  to  concibtte  Ute 
voor  of  CoDatantiae,  on  whom  bia  fortunea  depended. 
The^  contain  tome  6oa  ibongbta,  and  an  written  with 
ame  eimpUeitjr  than  one  woold  eipect  in  compoai- 
tioDs  at  thia  period.  In  tbejir«<  of  theee  haniwDea, 
ioliao  had  lo  pronoonce  a  eulosy  on  one  who  had  Men 
the  morderer  of  bu  father,  of  nia  brother,  in  a  word, 
•a  bs  himaelf  aajra  on  another  occasion,  the  ezecntion- 
er  of  bia  family,  aod  bia  personal  enemy.  It  waa  a 
tbaoH  worthy  the  pliant  aiM  fertile  genina  of  the  art- 
fal  Jnlian,  but  just  decoratod  with  the  title  of  C»*ar 
bjr  that  my  CmiBtaatias  wbo  had  on  other  occHione 
Hot  pratexu  to  deetroy  him.  To  disaamble, 
UwD,  the  faolta  of  thia  prince,  and  to  esamitte  bia 
good  qualities,  in  each  a  panegyric,  woald  ^  -  the  aim 
projwaed  to  hiouelf  by  the  writer;  and  yet,  it  mntt  in 
jDatke  bo  remariied,  that,  with  soms  exceptiona,  the 
ebaraetei  of  Constantioa,  as  drawn  by  Julian,  coincides 
ID  its  genml  feetuiM  witb  that  ddineated  by  the  his- 
twiaoa  of  tba  tiine.  In  the  tecoMt  faeiuyne,  written 
piolmbty  after  be  had  veaided  some  year*  in  OanI,  Ju- 
liaa  but  ill  conceala  bia  inclination  towards  paganism. 
He  imenly  profeseea  m  thia  piece  the  doctrine  of  Plato 
and  uie  heathen  philoBophers,  and  constantly  afiecta  to 
•obatitate  the  plural  form  "gods"  for  the  singolar 
•'Ood.*'  The  third  oi  thew  diacourses,  addreeaed  lo 
dw  princeaa  to  whom  Julian  owed  his  lifo  and  bis  dig- 
nity of  Carnr,  is  too  profasely  adorned,  and  bardeMn, 
aa  it  were,  witb  erudition. — 1.  £i;  t6v  Btun?Ja  *HAt- 
Of,  *■  Jm  konour  af  ike  Sun.  the  numarek."  A  dis- 
eonrae  addresaed  to  the  prefect  Salluatius. — 6.  El; 
ryv  lafrtpa  ^evv,  "  In  Honour  of  the  Mother  of  Ike 
GimU."  These  two  prodnctiona  aro  full  of  enumsi- 
aam,  and  are  written  in  a  apeciet  of  poetical  prose. 
Tbc7  coDtain  many  allegorical  allaaiona,  which  to  us 
can  only  aniear  frigid  and  ndienloua.  In  the  ay  stem 
af  JnUan,  the  wond  existed  from  all  eternity ;  but 
'l^im  existed  at  the  aame  time  a  succeaaion  of  causes, 
the  piincipal  one  of  which  was  the  Being  who  sabaist- 
ed  cf  bimoelf,  the  Being  sapremely  good,  the  primary 
ran :  the  other  eanses  or  principles,  nanioly,  the  intel- 
ligent world  without  any  son,  and  the  visible  ann, 
wen  noduead  from  Iba  mimaiy  cause,  bat  necesaarily 
and  from  all  eternity :  Cybele,  or  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  belongs  to  the  third  generative  principte,  and  ap- 
peara  to  identify  heraelf  with  it;  Attis  or  Oallus  ia  an 
atiribnte  of  this  principle,  and  consequently  of  Cybele ; 
and  aeema.  moreorer,  to  make  part  of  the  fifth  body, 
wiucb  is  the  sool  of  the  sun  ana  the  soul  of  the  uni- 
TSffsa;  Such  was  the  ridieuloQa  ja^ion  which  the 
"wsk"  end  "pUoMpUe"  Julian  preferred  lo  the  lev- 
flhtiMiBof  Christianity  !  According  to  tbe  account  of 
libaoina,  Julian  employed  oa\y  a  aingle  night  in  the 
eompositior  of  each  of  these  two  dtsconrses :  both 
were  wiilten  A.D.  362 ;  the  second  at  Pessinns  in 
Pbrni^  whitber  Jnlian  had  gone  to  re-eatabliah  tbe 
woraup  of  (^bele.— 6.  Eif  nwf  dmudSvnwf  Kvnof, 
"  Agtuut  the  ^nomU  (^/nkt." — 7.  Bpds  'HpoxAct- 

nrpZ  ft6$ovt  nXirretv,  "  Unio  the  Cynic  HeracHiu  ;■ 
Jmw  one  aught  to  he  a  Cynic,  and  whether  it  is  becom- 
ing ia  a.  Cyrde  to  ampoee  fahUa."  In  these  two  dis- 
ceurses  or  memoin  Julian  d^nes  the  idea  which,  ac- 
cording  to  him,  to  be  entertained  of  tbe  philoa- 
•phy  of  Diogenes.  He  blamea  the  Mae  cynics  of  bis 
Ima  for  opmly  divalging  things  of  a  aaocd  natere. 
The  aeeond  diaeoarse  containa  some  my  eorioos  ma- 
teiiala  for  biatory.  Under  pretence  of  ahowing  to 
Heraclius  how  one  may  introduco  a  faUe  into  a  dis- 
eourse  of  ■  serious  nature,  the  writer  has  inserted  an 
allegorical  narrative,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  history  of 
CoBotsDune,  of  bia  sods,  and  bia  ne^Aew. — 8.  'En  ry 
kfoiff  Totf  dyotfuT^rov  ZaXKovarUn  mfia/aO^rumt, 
"  CnsMlafMM  en  the  departure  of  tkt  txeUtiU  StUes- 
liM.**   Thia  pnfcrt  of  Ghn^tbefrimdnd  adviser  ef 


Julian,  bsd  been  recalled  by  Conatantitia,  who  wisMd 
to  deprive  his  cousin  of  the  aid  that  was  to  be  derived 
from  his  great  information  and  ezperience,  and  to 
which  the  je&louay  of  emperor  attributed  the  anc- 
ceaees  of  the  young  prince.  Tbe  farewQll  which  Ju- 
lian takes  of  his  friend  is  interesting  and  affecting,  and 
does  honour  to  his  feelings :  be  puts  it  ia  the  month  of 
Pericles  compelled  to  part  from  Anaxagoras.— 9. "  Me- 
moir addretecd  to  the  phUoeopher  Thnnietiue."  This 
morcean,  lo  which  the  philoaopher  has  given  the  fona 
of  a  letter,  has  no  title :  the  editors  of  Julian,  how- 
ever, have  aeparated  it,  on  account  of  its  length,  from 
the  other  letters  of  this  prince.  ThwoiistiDs  had  felici- 
tated Jnlian  on  bis  nomination  as  Caaaz ;  and  foresee- 
ing, no  doabt,  that  tbe  young  prince  woold  aacceed  lo 
tho  empire,  had  traced  tor  bim  the  line  of  his  duty,  and 
laid  bMore  bim  wbst  the  world  expected  at  his  hands. 
Jnlian  replies  to  this  letter  witb  the  greatest  ability  and 
modention. — 10.  Manifesto  againat  the  Emperor  Cod- 
staittiaa,  in  the  form  of  o  leUer  to  the  eentUe  and  f  e«- 
fU  af  jKAsm.  Jolian  addresses,  as  ha  saya,  hia  josti- 
ficatum  for  taking  op  aima  against  Constantioa,  to  tbe 
people  of  Athens,  on  account  of  the  love  of  justice 
exhibited  by  tbem  in  ancient  times.  It  is  a  piece  ez> 
tremely  important  in  an  bietorical  point  of  view,  since 
Julian,  no  loi^r  caring  for  his  cousin,  exposes  thfi 
crimes  snd  weaknesses  of  this  emporoi.  The  letter 
a(^ears  to  have  ben  mittMi  a  abort  time  previous  to 
the  death  of  Conetantins. — 11.  A  long  fragroent  of  a 
letter  to  a  pagan  pontifl^  containing  ioatmctiona  rela- 
tive to  the  duuea  lo  be  performed  towards  Ik's  minis- 
ters of  paganism,  of  whwa  Julian,  by  virtue  of  hia  im- 
perial sution,  was  aovereign  pontin.  This  letter  ap- 
peara  to  have  been  written  during  hia  stay  at  Aotiocn. 
Setting  aside  the  slanders  whicb  Uiis  piece  contains 
againat  tbe  Christians,  it  may  be  regarded  aa  well  de- 
serving a  pernsaL — IS.  Kwtre^er,  f  Ztytn^truw,  "  Utt 
Caeart,  or  the  Bainqvet."  TUs  is  one  of  tbe  most 
talented  productions  of  Julian,  and,  if  we  throw  out  td 
consideration  tbe  impioua  alluaiona  which  it  contains, 
one  of  the  moat  agreeable  ^fiiatons  of  antiqnity.  It 
ia  a  faithful  and  true  picture  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
the  predecessors  of  Julian.  The  plan  of  the  work  is 
aa  follows.  He  relates  to  a  fiiend  a  story  in  tbe  form 
of  a  diatogne,  after  tbe  manner  of  Locian.  RomnlDa, 
named  Quirinus  aAor  hia  apotheosis,  gives  a  feast  at 
tbe  Saturnalia,  and  invites  all  tbe  gods  to  it.  Wish- 
ing, at  the  aame  time,  to  regale  the  Cnsars,  be  cauMs 
a  aepaiate  table  to  be  set  for  them  below  tbe  moon,  in 
the  upper  region  of  tbe  air.  The  tyrants,  wbo  would 
have  disgraced  tbe  society  of  aoda  and  men,  are  thrown 
headlong,  by  the  inexorable  Nemesis,  into  tbe  Tarta- 
rean abyis.  Hie  rest  of  the  Cesaia  advance  to  tbeit 
seats,  and,  as  they  paas,  they  undergo  the  scrutiny  and 
rematka  of  Silenus.  A  controversy  arises  about  tbe 
first  place,  which  all  the  gods  adjudge  to  Marcna  Ao- 
relioa.  "niie  recit^  afibraa  Julian  an  o|^M>rtutiity  id 
painting  tbe  charaetei  of  hia  uncle,  tbe  £mpeior  Con- 
suntme,  whom  he  represents  as  an  efibminala  man 
and  a  debauchee.— 13.  'kvrtoxieh^,  H  Mwrowwjww, 
"  The  inhabiltott  of  An^oeh,  or  the  Beard-hater."  In 
thia  satire,  filled  wiUt  pleasantries  of  a  forced  charso* 
ter,  Julian  avenges  himself  on  tbe  people  of  Antioch, 
who  bad  amused  themselves  witb  toe  philoaophic  cos- 
tume which  be  affected.  He  draws,  in  a  pleasant  man- 
ner, his  own  pMtrait,  describing  his  own  figure,  bis 
baud,  and  bis  unpolished  manners ;  and  while  be 
makes  an  ironical  eonfesaion  of  his  own  faults,  be  in- 
dulges in  a  severe  satire  on  the  licentious  snd  eSbn- 
inate  manners  of  Antioch  The  work  betrays  marks 
of  the  precipitation  witb  which  it  waa  compoaed ;  foi 
it  ia  full  of  repetitions.— We  have  «Uo  ninety  letters 
of  Jnlian :  tbeae  are  not  •reatiaea  of  a  pbilost^hical  oc 
mrnal  nature,  to  wbicb  i&e  a^stobry  form  baa  been 
given ;  tbey  are  genuine  letters,  written  in  the  eonrea 
at  eanespMdenee  witb  otbett ;  Aoog^  ooeasivoallv 
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mRq)t  m  iecmtu  girat  Julian  u  Mnrclgn  it 
ooad  uoDg -bem.  'rlwMletunueinlarMtingfnmi 
lie  lif  ht  which  tbaf  shed  on  the  chancier  of  the  ptmce, 
aw)  on  eome  of  the  events  of  the  de^.  The  43d  ia  an 
mdiMOce  which  public  inatructun  ia  fortwdden  to 
the  Chriatiaaa.  Among  tbe  coinapandoat»  of  Julian, 
tbey  to  whom  tbe  greater  number  of  letteit  is  addnsa- 
ed  are  tbe  sophist  Libaoiua,  and  the  New-PlaloniM 
Asmblichns,  for  whom  Julian  professed  a  «eac  venera- 
tioo. — The  best  editim  of  the  Cattrt  of  Julian  is  that 
t(  Heusinger,  OotkOt  1736,  8to.  It  eontaina  the  t«Kt 
oeneetedojMSS.,  nLetinand  a  French  traniblieQ, 
ud  e  eolection  of  notet  ftom  pmrione  eommentMaca. 
Tbe  edition  of  Harleee,  Ertvig.,  ITB6.  8n>,  ia  also 
MA  in  estimatimt.  The  beet  edHion  of  the  entire 
works  is  that  of  Spanbeim,  Lot.,  1998,  foL  None  of 
the  editiooB  of  the  works  of  Julian  coatau,  bowerer, 
ill  his  lettere.  To  diose  in  the  edition  of  Spaabeiin, 
we  moat  add  dw  letters  given  by  Momtim,  in  Us  An- 
ecdote Gzwtar  PmUhH,  1709, 4to.  Fehfieias  iuetted 
these  in  his  BitlioUite*  Grata,  vol.  7,  p.  Si  (vol.  6, 
p.  734  of  tbe  new  edition).  This  schoW  also  made 
Known  eleven  other  lettcis,  in  hia  Ltu  mlmlmit  Evan- 
fcin,  Hamb.y  1731.  These  form  altogether  a  coUec- 
tioa  of  aeventeen  e[MsUea,  which  may  be  fonnd  in  tbe 
third  volume  of  the  woiks  of  Jolien,  translated  by 
Tonriet,  Paria,  1831.  8vo.  (SeUHl,  Hitt.  tit.  Gr., 
vol.  0,  p.  186,  scff.) 

JdlIi  or  JvlIa  Oens,  a  celebrated  Roman  family, 
which  pretended  to  trace  its  origin  to  tbe  mythic  lu- 
lus, eon  of  ^neea.  Its  principS  branch  was  that  of 
tbe  Libos,  which,  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century 
mf  Mome,  U>ok  tbe  name  of  Cnaer.    (Ftd.  Cvsar.) 

JoLioiiXeDe,  a  ciqr  of  Oaul,  the  capital  of  tbe  Ad- 
decavi,  siMiste  on  e  tributary  of  the  Liger  or  Loire, 
near  its  junction  with  that  river,  and  to  the  Dortbesst 
of  Namnetea  or  Nantz.  It  waa  afteiwaid  cdM  An- 
decavi,  from  tbe  name  of  tbe  people,  and  )•  now  An- 
ger*.  (Fid.  Andecavi.) 

JuLioFfius.  a  city  of  Galatia.   (Vid.  Goidium.) 

loui^  tbe  chief  town  of  the  island  of  Ceoa,  situate 
00  a  hill  about  35  aladia  fmn  the  eea,  and  whiekt  is 
jWobaUy  repreaoDted  Uie  modem  Zm,  wbi^  gives 
Its  nsme  to  the  island.  (Note  to  the  Fiench  Strabo, 
vol.  4,  p.  1A4,  from  a  MS.  tour  of  Villoiaon.)  It  waa 
the  birthplace  of  two  of  tbe  greatest  hric  poets  of 
Greece,  Simonides  and  his  ne^w  Baccbylides ;  also 
of  Erasistratns  tbe  i^ysiclan,  and  Ariston  the  Perips- 
letie  phthMopbar.  (&fvio.  48C.)  It  is  said  tlvt  tbe 
lawaoTthis  town  deeraed  that  evny  man,  <m  reeehing 
his  sixtieth  year,  should  destroy  himself  by  poison,  in 
order  to  leave  to  otbera  a  aufficient  nuintenaDce. 
This  ordinsDce  is  said  to  have  been  first  promolnUid 
when  the  town  waa  beaieged  by  the  Athenians.  ($ir«- 
io,  I.  €.—Serttcl.,  PonL  PoUl.  frtgm.,  9.—Mtian.,  V. 
H.,  8,  87.— Owwr's  Am.  Greeet,  YoL9,n.  40S.) 

JoLitrs,  I.  Cesar.  {Vid.  CMar.)— It.  Asricda,  a 
governor  of  Briuin.  (Vid.  Agrieota.) — III.  Obee- 
qnens.  (Vid.  Obaequens.) — IV.  Solinus,  a  writer. 
(Fid.  Solinus.>--V.  Titisnus,  a  writer.  {Vid.  Titia- 
nus.) — VI.  Africanus,  a  cbroDol(^r.  (Vid.  Africa- 
nns  I.) — VII.  Pollux,  a  grammanan  of  Naacratis,  in 
Enpt.   (Fid.  Pfdlax.) 

loLOs,  I.  tbe  name  of  Ascanius,  tbe  son  of  .£neae. 
(Vid.  Ascanius.)— II.  A  aon  of  Ascanius,  bora  in  L»- 
vininm.  In  the  8u<»«ssioa  to  the  kingdom  of  Albs, 
fneas  Sylvius,  the  son  of  .£nsBS  and  Lavinia,  was 
praferred  to  him.  He  was,  however,  made  chief  prteat 
(ZKoK.  HaL,  1,  70.}— in.  A  sen  of  Antony  the  tri- 
nmvir,  and  Fulvia.   (Vid.  Antonias  VII.) 

JonU  Lbx,  I.  a  law  proposed  I7M.  Junius  Pen- 
MH,  a  tribune,  and  paaeed  A.U.C.  637,  aboat  ezpeU- 
hig  fbrngMTs  from  the  city.— IL  Anouer,  by  M.  Jn- 
nms  Sitanos,  the  consul,  A.U.C.  944,  sboot  oiminisb- 
ing  tbe  noniber  of  canqwigna  which  ai4diers  should 
■«ve.— ni.  Liama,  er  Jmiitm  tt  Xieum,  enloKiqg 


the  Didian  law  about  expenditure  ly  eevanr  peni* 
ties.— IV.  JV<DriaiM,  by  L.  Junius  Noibanus,  ths  co»- 
sul,  A.U.C.  771,  that  slaves  wbo  bad  beta  mana- 
milted  in  sny  (if  tbe  lees  solemn  ways  should  act  ol^ 
tain  tbe  full  ri^tle  of  RoosaB  citiaeBB,  but  only  Aasa 
of  the  Letina  wbe  were  trannrianied  into  oolouaa. 
{Ptin.,  Ep.,  10,  106.) 

Joxo,  a  RooMa  divini^,  identical  with  the  Gieciii 
Hera,  and  to  be  coosidend.  therefore,  in  oat  an£  the 
aama  article  with  tbe  latter.  In  Homer,  this  godccM 
ia  one  of  tbe  children  of  Satum  and  Rbea,  and  the  sis 
lec  and  wih  «r  Jnaiter.  When  the  latler  placed  his 
sire  m  Tattarae,  Rhea  committed  Jmo  to  tbe  can  of 
Oceanos  and  T«tl^  by  whom  abe  was  nvtored  is 
tbsir  grottfr-pelaee.  (B.,  14,  SOS,  Mf .)  Heeiod,  whs 
gives  ner  tbe  seme  pemnta,  aays  that  she  was  the  last 
spouse  of  Jove.  (TAew.,  931.)  Accordii^  10  ths 
Argive  legend,  Jiq^r  e&cted  his  anion  with  Juw  hj 
assBming  fiM  the  fam  of  a  cuckoo.  (ScheL  «d  Tit- 
eer.,  15,  64.— f^wM.,  9, 17.)  In  tbe  lUad  (for  sbs 
does  not  appear  in  tbe  Odysasy),  Juno,  aa  the  qneaa 
of  Jnpiter,  shares  in  his  bMiows.  Tho  god  is  npre- 
seoted  aa  a  Utile  in  awe  of  her  tongue,  yet  daontiag 
her  by  his  menaces.  On  one  occaaico  be  reminds  her, 
bow  once,  when  sbs  bad  raiaed.  a  atonn,  which  drove 
bis  son  Hercules  oat  of  hia  coorae  at  aea,  he  tied  her 
hands  togedier,  and  eu«M»ded  her  with  anvib  at  bar 
feet  between  heaven  and  earth  0.,  16. 18,  •eqq  ) ;  and 
when  her  aon  Vulcan  would  aid  ber,  he  flung  hiai  dem 
frmn  Olympus.  (iZ..  I,  690,  esff.— Compare  H.,  16, 
SS.)  In  tnia  po«n  tbe  goddess  uif>eaia  dwelling  in 
peace  and  harmony  with  Xslona,  Uiooev  Tbemis,  tad. 
their  children :  later  poets  speak  much,  however,  o( 
tbe  persecution  which  Latona  tmdwweot  from  the  so 
mily  of  Jmi^  who  also  visited  with  serete  infliction* 
lo,  Sraiele,  Alemena,  and  other  iavoaritee  of  Jove. 
The  children  of  Jopiter  and  Juno  were  Mars,  Bcbs, 
and  the  Ilithyis),  to  whom  swne  add  tbe  Gtsces. 
(CoUtk.,  RapL  Hil.y  88, 173.)  Valcen  was  tbe  pro- 
geny of  Judo  wiUwut  e  sire ;  she  was  also  said  bgr 
some  to  have  given  origm  to  the  monster  lypboo. 
(Bom.,  ifyma.,  S,  137,  mm.)  In  tbe  mjrtliie  cycles 
of  Baechns  and  HeKuha*  Jnno  acU  a  pnoiaent  part 
aa  the  peneeatevof  tboee  heroee,  on  acooont  of  their 
beii^  Ite  owning  Juf»ter  by  mortal  motbera.  U 
like  manner,  as  the  godikes  of  Argos,  die  ia  scdve  in 
the  cause  mT  the  htSmi  in  the  war  of  Tioy.  In  tbe 
Argonautic  cycle  ^  is  the  pntetiing  deity  of  the  ad- 
venturous JaML  Than  ia,  in  tact,  no  om  (tf  the 
Olympian  deitiea  mom  doeidedhr  Grecian  in  feahag 
and  cWacter  than  Juno.— Hie  chief  aeaU  of  her  wo^ 
ship  wen  Argos,  Samos,  and  Hatsa.  She  waa  alt* 
honoured  at  Sparta,  Coiiiitii,  Corcyta,  and  other  places. 
The  victims  offsred  lo  hei  wen  kine,  ewe-lambs,  and 
sowe.  The  willow,  tbe  pomegian^  the  dittany,  the 
lily,  wen  ber  sacred  plants.  Among  birds,  the  cnc- 
koo,  and  afterward  tbe  peacock,  wen  apprt^inated  to 
the  O^rmpian  queen.  {Vid.  ^gns,  sod  eoosuh  re- 
maiks  under  tbe  article  lo.)  Tbe  peacock  is  an  ladisa 
bird,  and,  ascqrdiog  to  Theophraatna,  was  iairodoced 
into  Greece  fromlbe  East.  lu  Persian  name  at  the 
pmsent  day  ia  Tamu.  (Compare  the  Greek  rwOf.) 
Peafowl  were  first  introduced  into  SaoMie ;  end  being 
birds  that  gave  indications,  by  their  cry,  of  a  chaiwa 
itf  weather,  they  wen  conseemted  to  Juno,  and  lh«  b- 
qand  waa  giaduslly  spread,  that  Samoa  was  lhaii  »»• 
trre  plaee.-^The  msrriage  of  Jo|Hter  and  Juno  waa 
viewed  as  tbe  pattern  of  tboee  of  mankind,  and  the 
ooddeas  was  held  to  preside  over  tbe  nuptial  league. 
Hence  she  was  aumamed  ^  YakiT  {Zvyia),  ths 
Centcowfer  (TsXcia),  tbe  Mtrriag^-Goddat  {To- 
^Us.^nr«nii^>-JaBO  waa  rspresuited  by  Pol^ 
detna  aa  aeated  on  a  throne,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
pomegranate,  tbe  emblem  of  fecundity,  in  tbe  '>thcr  s 
scotre,  with  a  cuckoo  on  iu  top.  Hei  atz  is  dignified 
and  matnoly,  her  fbiahMd  broad,  her  eyea  Ibis*,  and 
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■n  anna  finslj  fonoeil.  She  u  kUiied  in  a  tank  vod 
Mutle. — The  tenn  'Hpa  u  endentl^  the  femmine  of 
Hpuf,  SDciently  Upof,  and  thus  they  answer  to  each 
Mb«r  M  the  Lfttin  Htna  and  ifero,  and  the  Goiniaa 
Htrr  aod  Bicrrui,  and  thenfbn  aimificd  matter  and 
atftrew. — The  nanu  JUNO,  on  ue  other  hud,  ia 
evidently  djerived  rrom  the  Greek  AlONK,  the  female 
AIS  or  ZET2. — The  quaireU  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  in 
the  Homeric  uylholo^  are  evidently  mere  phyaicd 
ellt^oiiei,  Japiter  denoting  the  sthei  or  upper  resiooa 
•f  air,  and  Judo  the  lower  strata,  or  our  atmoapMre. 
Hence  the  discord  and  strife  that  eo  often  prevail  be- 
tweea  the  king  and  queen  of  Olympus,  the  maatei  and 
Butraas  of  the  imiveiM,  are  merelv  ao  may  types  of 
Ibe  storm*  that  disturb  oui  atmoapMie,  and  tlte  ever- 
VBi^ring  changes  that  chaiactertxe  the  latter  are  plainly 
iodieated  by  the  capricious  and  quick-ohar^og  tem- 
per of  the  spooee  of  Jove.  At  a  later  penod,  twn- 
ever,  a  ikew  clement  >£PMrs  to  have  entered  into  the 
mythology  of  Juno.  The  Earth,  aa  the  recipient  of 
Ssniliinf  ahowen  bom  the  atnosfdwret  bseam  ia  • 
manner  idwtiGad  with  the  qwoae  of  Father  £ther ; 
and  we  find  Judo,  now  reeemUing  in  many  of  her  at* 
taibalea  both  Cybele  and  Ceres,  appearing  at  one  time 
as  Earth,  at  another  as  the  passive  productiTe  princi- 
ple. Uencs  the  consecration  of  the  cow  to  Juno, 
jost  as,  ia  the  reli^o  of  the  ancieot  Gennsns,  the 
oow  wa*  aaajgned  to  the  lerTice  of  the  ^oddeae  Her- 
ifaa  or  Earth.  At  AigM,  the  chariot  m  which  the 
priestess  of  Juno  rode  was  drawn  oxen.  (Herod., 
I,  31.)  Cows  were  also  eacred  to  the  Egyptian  Isis, 
the  goddess  of  fertility,  and  who  resembleB  in  some 
of  her  attribalas  the  Grecian  Ceres.  (Knight,  En- 
fictry  into  Ike  Symb.  Laag.,  ite.,  ^  36. — Clattical 
Joum.,  vol.  23,  p.  237.~KeiglUley'M  Mythology,  p. 
98,  Meff.—CaiuttaUt  de  ia  Jf^fiiw,.  vo^  1,  p.  198.) 

JomohIa,  4me  of  the  Canaiy  islands,  or  Inenln  For- 
-VM*«.    It  is  DOW  Potee.  (P(m.,6.3>.> 

JmoKie  PsohontorIok,  a  promontMy  at  Spain,  ob 
he  Atlantic  aide  of  the  Straits  of  QibiaUar.   It  ii  now 
Trafalgar.    {Mela,  2,  6.) 

JopiTBM,  the  supreme  Roman  deity,  identical  with 
the  Grociaa  Ztit  (2»t).— Jopiter  was  the  eldeat  son 
•f  Satom  and  Rhea.  He  aDd  hie  brochers,  Neptou 
■od  Pluto,  divided  the  world  by  lot  betweeo  then, 
lod  the  pwtioo  which  fell  to  him  was  the  "  czteDaive 
Seaven  IS  air  and  chmda.'*  (R.,  13,  366.)  AU  the 
tgiial  pbenomena,  anch  as  thunder  and  lightning,  wind; 
cloods,  anew,  and  rainbowa,  are  therefore  aacnbed  to 
bim,  and  be  sends  them  eilber  as  signs  and  waminga, 
or  lo  punish  the  tiaDagreesiona  of  nian,  eqieciaUy  Uie 
penreraioM  of  law  and  justice,  of  which  be  is  (he 
feiMteio.  {ILt  1,  338,  Mtqq.)  Jupiter  ia  called  the 
"foher  of  men  and  pid*;"  bis  power  over  both  is 
rqimeotcd  as  snpreme,  and  his  will  ia  fate.  Earthly 
mooaichs  obtain  their  authority  from  him  {U.,  %  197, 
205);  tbey  are  but  his  vicegerents,  and  are  distin- 
gnidied  by  epithets  derived  from  his  name ;  such  aa 
Ja§e^*frwig  {Auryev^),  Jave-reared  ( Aioryw^),  Jous- 
Mo*M  (Aii4tXot}.  In  bis  palace  ob  Olyn^ms,  Jovo 
(ivc*  like  a  QreeiaB  prince  in  the  midst  of  hts  funtly: 
a'aieation*  and  quarrela  oecnr  between  him  and  his 
^■eaD,  Judo;  and  thongh,  in  general,  kind  and  affec- 
tionate to  his  children,  he  occaaiooally  msDacea  or 
IreaU  them  with  ri^or. — In  the  Odyasey,  the  cbar- 
«em  of  this  god  is,  ureeably  to  the  more  moral 
lOM  of  that  poem,  of  a  Ei^ur  and  mope  dignified  or* 
te.  No  iaaecMit  altwoationB  occur ;  both  gods  and 
mdn  nboMt  to  bis  power  without  a  murmur,  yet  he 
ia  anzioBa  to  show  the  equity  of  his  decrees  and 
to  "jostifv  his  ways."  {Od.,  1,  33.)— The  Theog- 
of  Hesiod  represents  Jupitei  as  the  last-bom 
duU  of  Sattun  and  Rhea,  and,  aoewding  to  it,  the 
•opMBW  power  waa  ftMy  co^airfd  on  nim  by  his 
bnWbeB.  and  ha  thns  baeama  the  aekaewladsad  head 
it  the  Olyi^^  goda,  ttia  olQeeta  of  Gnemn  WOT* 


•hip.  (For  hit  warfare  with  the  Titane  and  Giaau 
via.  Titanes  aid  Gigantes.) — Though  Homte  name 
the  parenu  of  nearly  all  the  gods  wiio  i^>pear  in  hi 
poems,  and  it  follows  tl^nce  that  tbey  must  bav 
been  bom  in  some  definite  j^es,  be  never  indieata 
any  spot  of  earth  aa  (ha  natal  place  of  4Dy  of  his  de 
ittes.   A  very  ancient  tradition,  however  (ibr  it  oe 
curs  in  Heaiod),  made  the  isle  of  Crete  the  birtbpUc 
of  the  moDSTCh  of  Olympas.    According  to  this  tradi 
tion,  Rhea,  when  about  to  be  delivered  of  Jupiter,  re 
tired  to  a  cavwn  near  Lyctue  or  Cnosua  in  Crete 
She  there  brought  forth  her  babe,  whom  the  Melian 
nymphs  received  in  tbmt  anna.   Adraatea  rocked  him 
in  a  golden  cradle;  be  waa  fed  with  honey  and  the  milk 
of  tub  goat  Amaldiea,  white  the  Cuntea  danced  abou 
him,  cUsbing  tbeir  arras,  to  prevent  his  cries  front 
re'sching  the  ears  of  Sstum.   (CoUim.,  Hymn,  in  Jn 
— Fid.  Rhea,  and  Satomoa.)    According  to  another 
account,  the  infant  doity  was  fed  on  ambroaia,  brough 
by  pigeons  from  Ute  streams  of  Ocean,  and  on  nectar, 
which  an  eagle  draw  each  day  vrith  hia  beak  from  a 
rock.   (AfAetMW,  11,  p.  400.)    This  legend  wu 
gradually  pragmatiied ;  Jupiter  became  a  mortal  king 
of  Crete ;  skI  not  merely  the  cave  In  which  he  waa 
reared,  but  the  tomb  which  c<Hitamed  his  remains,  was 
shown  by  the  "  lying  Cretaaa."   (Kp^re;  &ei  ^ei<<n-ai. 
C^im ,  H.  tn  Jot.,  v.  8.— Compare  St.  Paul,  Ev.  ai 
TU.,  1, 13.)— The  Arcadians,  on  the  other  hand,  aa- 
sated  that  Jo|Ht«  fiiei  aaw  the  light  among  tbeir 
monntains,  and  made  Rhea  to  have  wought  him  !<«th 
ainid  the  Uiickets  of  Panbaaion. — All,  therefore,  that 
we  can  collect  with  safety  from  Uiese  accounta  ia, 
that  the  worahip  of  the  Dictnan  Jupiter  in  Crete,  and 
of  the  Lycnan  Jupiter  in  Arcadia  (for  lie  was  reared, 
said  the  Arcadians,  in  a  cavern  of  Mount  Lycwua), 
waa  of  the  most  remote  antiqaity,  and  that  thence, 
when  the  Eubemeristie  principle  began  to  creep  in 
aoMmg  the  Greeka,  each  people  eappMed  the  deity  to 
have  been  bom  among  themselves.   The  Cretan  le- 
gend must,  however,  be  regarded  as  the  moat  ancient, 
lor  the  Arcadians  evidentlv  attenq>ted  to  transfer  the 
names  of  pl&ces  in  it  lo  tneir  own  conntiy.i— In  tbe 
Tbeogoay,  the  celeatial  progeny  of  Jove  are  eoomera- 
tad  in  the  fbUawiw  ord«.   (I%ug.t  886,  Mf.)  Jo- 
inter fixat  aqMMiead  Metb  (Pnubiiee),  who  e»»eded 
gods  and  men  in  knowledge.   But  Heaven  and  Earth 
having  told  him  that  bar  fiiat  ohild,  a  maid,  would 
eqnal  bim  u  strength  and  ooimsel,  and  her  second,  a 
son,  would  be  king  of  gods  and  men,  he  cajoled  her 
when  ahe  was  prwDant,  and  swallowed  her;  and,  af lei 
a  tima,  tbe  godiwaa  Minem  wag  fnm  his  head. 
Ha  tbm  married  Tbamis,  vrho  me  bim  tbe  Seaaoui 
and  Fates.   The  ocean-nym[A  Eurynome  next  pro- 
duced him  the  Graces.   Ceres  then  became  by  nim 
the  mother  of  Proserpina ;  Mnemosjme  of  the  Muses ; 
and  LaUma  of  ApoUo  and  Diana.   His  last  spouse 
was  Jnno,  who  bore  him  Mars,  Hebe,  and  Uitbyia.— 
AectMrding  to  IbraieT  {21.,  6,  370,  sev.),  Venna  was 
tbe  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione.   Tbe  Theogony 
&idier  saya,  that  Maia,  the  daiu^tec  of  Atlas,  bort 
him  Hermes  (Thug.,  938).    A  later  fable  sUted 
that  Astoria,  the  aistci  of  Latena,  flying  tbe  love  (4 
Jupiter,  fini^  herself  from  beavoi  down  to  the  sea. 
and  became  the  island  afterward  known  by  tbe  name 
.  of  Delos.— Mortal  women  also  hon  a  nnmerous  pro- 
gony  to  the  monarch  of  the  sky,  and  every  species  ct 
tranamntation  and  dugolae  waa  employed  oj  him  to 
further  bia  viawa.  (KuL  Akmena,  Antiope,  Callisto, 
Danae,  Emopa,  Leda,  &e.)   Tbe  various  fables  of 
which  the  montreh  <tf  tbe  gods  thna  became  tbe  aub- 
ject,  and  which,  while  tbey  dero^te  from  bia  charac- 
ter of  sovereign  deity,  have  little,  if  anything,  to  recom- 
mend then  on  the  ec<m  of  moral  purity,  lose  all  tbeu 
groasDBsa  if  we  rward  them  merely  as  so  many  alle- 
goriee,  which  typily  the  groat  generative  power  of  tba 
nmrana  diqilayii«  itselfin  a  variety  <^wm,  and  •!& 
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Mr  the  grute«t  diveniiy  of  fbnM.— It  wit  tbe  hiUt ' 
•f  the  Greein  to  opprajmato  ptrtieaUrpIuU  and 
unalt  to  thB  acrrice  of  their  deitiea.  lliero  waa  e«n- 
erally  toine  reaaon  for  this,  founded  on  phyaicaT  or 
ooral  grounds,  or  on  both.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  to  aaaign  the  oak  (fiiybf,  qwnut  cwcti- 
ha\  ibio  monarch  of  trees,  to  the  coleatial  k  ing,  whoee 
ancient  oracle,  moreover,  was  in  the  oak-woo£  of  Do- 
dona.  In  like  manner,  the  eagle  was  endently  the 
bird  beat  auitod  to  hia  lerTief.  The  celebrated  -fgia, 
the  ahidd  which  aeDt  forth  thunder,  lightning,  and  dvk- 
neas,  and  strack  terror  into  mortal  hewn,  was  formed 
for  Jnpiter  Tnlean.  In  Homer  we  aee  it  aometimea 
borne  by  Apollo  (JR.,  15,  SOS)  and  aometimea  by  Mi- 
nerra  (u.,  S,  7S8.— (M.,  S3,  S97).— The  mort  famoaa 
teoqile  of  Jupiter  waa  at  Olyrapia  in  Etia,  where,  eveiy 
fourth  year,  the  Olynpie  OaiOM  were  ealabntod  in 
Ua  bonoor;  he  had  also  •  eplomlid  fane  in  the  iataod 
of  jEgina.  Bat,  thoogfa  there  were  few  deitrea  less 
honoured  with  temples  and  sittaes,  all  the  inhaUtanta 
of  Hellas  conspired  in  the  dnty  of  doing  homage  to  the 
sorereign  of  the  gods.  Hia  great  oracle  was  at  Dodo- 
na,  where,  even  {n  the  Pelasgian  period,  the  Selli  an- 
nounced his  will>nd  the  secrets  of  futurity.  (A,  16, 
333.)— Jupiter  was  refneeented  Yrj  vtSMU  as  the  model 
of  dignity  and  msjesty  of  mien ;  his  countenance  gran 
but  mild.  He  is  seated  on  a  throne,  and  graspit^  his 
•ceptre  and  thunder.  Ute  eagle  is  standing  beside 
the  throne. — An  inquiry,  of  which  the  oMect  should  be 
to  select  and  unite  all  the  parts  of  the  Greek  mythol- 
ogy that  have  reference  to  natural  phenomena  and 
the  changes  of  the  aetaons,  slthough  it  has  never  b^n 
regularly  ondartakeo,  woald  doubtless  ahow,  that  the 
earliest  religion  of  the  Greeks  waa  founded  on  the 
Moie  notions  as  the  chief  part  of  the  religions  of  the 
Gaal,  particolarly  of  that  part  of  the  East  which  was 
nearest  to  Greece,  namely,  Asia  Minor.  The  Greek 
mind,  however,  even  in  thia  Uie  earliest  of  ite  produc- 
tions, appeara  richer  and  mora  varions  in  its  forma, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  take  a  loftier  and  wider  range, 
than  is  the  ciae  in  the  lelwion  of  the  Oriental  neigh- 
Bours  of  the  Greeks,  the  Phrygians,  Lydiana,  and  Syr- 
ians. In  the  religion  of  these  nations,  the  combina- 
tion and  contrast  of  two  beings  (Baal  and  Astarte),  the 
one  male,  representing  the  productive,  and  the  other 
female,  represenUng  uie  paaaiv*  and  nutritive  powers 
of  Nature ;  ud  the  iltemiini  of  two  ttatet,  namely, 
the  alrength  and  insoar,  and  tlw  wsakneaa  and  death, 
of  the  ir.tf  le  personification  of  Nature,  the  firat  of  which 
was  celebrated  with  vehement  joy,  the  latter  with  ei- 
e^snve  lamentation,  recur  in  a  perpetual  ^le,  diat 
inoel  have  wearied  and  itupified  the  mind.  The  Gre- 
cian worship  of  Nature,  on  the  other  hand,  in  all  the 
rariouB  forms  which  it  assumed  in  different  quarters, 
places  one  Deity,  as  dte  higheat  of  alt,  at  the  head  of  the 
ontira  ^em,  the  God  of  ketsom  and  tighty  the  FaUier 
SlKer  of  the  Xatin  poets.  That  thia  is  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  name  Zetit  (Jupiter)  is  shown  the  occur- 
rence of  the  ssme  root  (IHU),  with  the  same  aigntfica< 
tion,  even  in  the  Sanscrit,  and  by  the  preservation  of 
several  of  its  denvatives,  which  remained  in  common 
use  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  all  containing  the  no- 
tion tS  IfMom  and  D§»f.  The  not  DIU  ia  moat  dearly 
aeen  in  the  obltqoe  ciaea  of  Zeus,  AiF^,  AiFi,  in  vriiich 
the  U  ba«  ,iasaed  mto  the  consonant  form  F  (Digam- 
ma);  whereaa  in  Ze^,  as  in  other  Greek  words,  the 
sound  DI  has  passed  into  Z,  and  rite  vowel  has  been 
lengthened.  In  the  I^atin  Jmi»  (/use  in  Umbrian)  the 
D  baa  been  lost  before  I,  «4iich,  however,  is  proaerved 
in  mhoy  otlier  derivativet  the  aatm  root,  as,  iiu, 
iivm. — With  thia  god  of  Uie  heavena,  who  dwells  in 
the  pure  exiMnse  of  ether,  is  associated,  thoogfa  not  as 
a  beugof  tne  same  rank,  a  goddeas  worshipped  under 
»he  name  of  Hera  or  Juno.  The  marriage  of  Zeus 
with  this  divinity  was  regarded  aa  a  aacreo  solemnity, 
and  typified  tb^  unirw  d  heam  and  earth  ia  the  fw- 
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tlliiiiy  i»na.   Besideo  difo  goddeas,  oLier  baicgs  nv  \ 
•eeoetaled  on  one  side  with  the  Sofiame  God,  wfas  I 
are  penonificationa  of  certain  of  his  energies;  power-  1' 
fol  deitiea,  who  carry  the  infiuence  of  light  over  ib».  ' 
earth,  and  destroy  the  opposing  powers  of  darknaas 
and  confusion :  such  as  Minerva,  bom  frooi  the  btad 
of  her  father,  intheheight  of  the  beavena ;  andApolb, 
the  pure  and  shining  god  of  a  vrorship  belor^og  te 
other  races,  but  who,  even  in  his  eri^nal  fona,  was  a 
god  of  light  On  the  other  aide  ore  d«ties  allisd 
with  the  earth,  atid  dwelliiig  in  bar  daifc  wceini; 
and  as  all  life  a[^>eaia  not  only  to  apring  from  the  eirtb, 
but  to  return  to  that  whence  it  sprang,  these  deiiiu 
ere,  for  the  most  part,  alao  connected  with  death ;  u 
Hermea  or  Mercnry,  who  brings  up  the  treaioiei  of 
fruitfulness  from  the  depth  of  the  earth,  end  the  chiU, 
now  lost  and  now  recovcsod  hj  ha  molher  Cmt. 
Proserpina  (Cora)  the  ooddwa  both  of  flonrishiag  ni 
of  decayii^  nature.    It  waa  natural  to  eipect  tbtt 
the  element  of  water  (Neptune  or  Poaeidon)  shoiUI 
also  be  introduced  into  this  aaaemblage  of  the  pa- 
sonified  powers  of  Nature,  and  should  be  pecnliulj 
combined  with  the  goddess  of  the  Earth :  and  that 
fire  (Vulcan  or  HephBstua)  should  be  tepraseoled  as  a 
powerful  principle,  derived  from  heaven  and  baring 
dominion  on  the  earth,  and  be  cloeely  nlliod  with  Uw 
goddeas  who  sprsng  from  the  head  of  the  god  of  the 
heavens.    Otiwr  deities  are  less  important  and  neeet- 
■aiy  parts  of  this  same  system,  as  Veoua  (Ai^uodite), 
whose  worship  was  evidently,  for  the  moat  [Wt,  prop- 
agated over  Greece  from  Cyprus  and  Cytbwa,  by  tM 
influence  of  Syrophcsnician  tribes.   As  a.  situpur 
ing,  boweTtr,  in  the  assembly  of  the  Groek  ^Tioities, 
sUnds  the  changeable  sod  of  floorishiBg,  decayii^ 
and  renovated  Nature,  Bacchus  or  Dionysos,  whoM 
alternate  jojts  and  aofferings,  and  marreUooa  tdves- 
tures,  show  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  form  wbicb 
religious  notions  assumed  in  Asia  Minor.  IntrDdDccd 
by  ute  Thracians  (a  tribe  whicU  apread  from  the  noid 
of  Greece  into  the  interior  of  tbis  cooutiy),  aod  not, 
like  the  gods  of  Olympus,  recognised  by  u)  lbs  mcei 
of  the  Greeks,  Bacchus  always  remained  to  s  eertais 
degree  estranged  from  the  leat  of  the  gods,  altbou^ 
his  attribnteahad  evidently  most  affinity  with  those  <rf 
Ceres  end  PrtMerpina.   But  in  this  isolated  poattioa 
Bacchus  exercise*  an  impoitaat  influence  on  the  aprit 
of  the  Greek  nation,  and  both  in  aculpture  and  poe^r 
gave  rise  to  a  claaa  of  feelings,  whwh  agree  in  dis- 
playing more  powwfnl  emotions  of  the  mind,  a  boMet 
fli|^t  of  the  imagination,  and  more  acute  aensatiaai 
of  pain  and  pleasure,  than  were  exhibited  on  occasions 
where  this  inflnetKe  did  not  operate.    In  like  msnna, 
the  Homeric  Poems  (which  instruct  ns  not  merely  by 
their  direct  atatementa,  but  also  by  their  indirect  allo- 
siotts ;  not  only  by  what  they  say,  but  also  \q  what 
they  do  nat  aay),  when  atteBtivelv  considered,  clearly 
show  how  this  ancient  religion  of  natore  tank  into  the 
shade  as  compared  with  tM  salient  and  conspieuons 
forms  of  the  deities  of  the  heroic  age.    The  gods  who 
dwell  on  Olympus  scarcely  appear  at  all  in  connexioD 
with  natural  phenomena.    Zeus  chiefly  exorcises  hia 
power  as  a  ruler  and  kiiw ;  altbou^  m  is  attU  desig- 
nated (tqr  epithets  doabtbss  of  hign  uitiqoity)  the 
god  of  the  ether  end  the  storms;  as  in  raocb  kter 
limes  the  old  picturesque  expression  waa  need,  **  What 
is  Zeus  doing  V  for  "  What  kind  of  weathcf  ia  itl" 
In  the  Homeric  conception  of  Minerva  and  Apcrtlo. 
there  ia  no  trace  of  any  reference  of  these  deities  ts 
their  earlier  attributes.   Vulcan  also  baa  |Htsod,  (h» 
the  powerful  god  of  fire  in  beaven  and  on  auth,  inlo  a 
laborious  amitb  and  vrorfcer  of  mollis,  who  pet  forms 
hie  do^  br  making  armour  and  weapons  for  the  othn 
gods  and  tbeir  favourite  heroes.   As  to  Mercnrf ,  there 
are  acme  stories  in  which  hi  is  represented  aa  ginng 
fruitfulness  to  cattle,  in  his  capaci^  of  the  ninl  gCM 
of  Arcadia ;  fmr  which,  by  ntaoi  of  rarioiw  meto- 
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mrphoses,  be  it  tmrnnnted  into  the  meaeenger  <rf' 
Zone  and  the  aervut  of  the  gods.  {Mulltr,  Hitt. 
Or.  IaL,  p.  13,  Meqq.) 

Jbra,  >  cbsio  of  mountams,  which,  e]aendiDs  from 
dM  Rfamlaniu  or  J^ime  to  the  Rbenos  or  AUnc, 
NBuated  IfolreUa  finin  the  lerritory  of  the  Sequani. 
Toe  nam*  is  wid  lo  be  in  Celtic,  Jou-rag,  and  to  sig- 
nify  dtt  dom^n  of  God  or  Jupiter,  The  inost  ele- 
«^«d  pans  of  the  chain  are  the  Dole,  5088  feet  above 
the  level  of  tbe  eea ;  the  Mont  Tenire,  filTO ;  and  the 
M»cul€t(th9  aammitofthe  Thoin/)^  5196.  {PUn.,  3, 
C^Ces.,  B.      1,  2.~Plol.,  2,  9.) 

JvrniiiAiiDi,  Fuvfos,  bom  neai  Sardica  in  Hoasia, 
A.D.  4M  at  489,  of  obseore  psicnti,  waa  nephew  by 
hianotbnr*aaidatoJlUrtioas,aftennudempan»r.  The 
elevation  of  his  ancle  to  the  imperial  throne,  A.D.  6 18, 
decided  the  fortime  of  Joatinian,  who,  having  been 
edocatsd  at  Constantmople,  bad  given  proofs  of  con- 
•ideratde  capacity  and  applicalion.  Justinue  waa  igno- 
nurt  and  olo^  and  the  advice  and  exertiona  of  hia  neph- 
ew wiM  of  great  serrice  to  him  dung  the  tune  years 
of  hia  fei^  He  adopted  Jnatinian  at  his  coUeagne, 
and  at  length,  a  few  oiontbs  before  hia  death,  feeing 
that  hia  end  was  approaching,  he  crowned  him  in  pres- 
ence of  tbe  patriarch  and  aenaiors,  and  made  over  the 
imperial  antborily  to  him,  in  April,  527.  Jastinian  waa 
then  in  his  46th  year,  and  he  reigned  above  38  jreara, 
till  Norember,  665,  when  he  died.  His  long  reign 
forma  a  remariiable  epoch  in  the  history  of  tbe  woiM. 
Ahhoogb  himself  unwarlike,  yet,  by  means  of  his 
aUe  generals,  Belisarins  and  Narses,  he  com^Jetely 
defeated  the  Vandals  and  the  Goths,  and  reunited 
Italy  and  Africa  to  Uie  empire.  Justinian  waa  the  last 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  who,  by  his  dominim  over 
the  whole  of  Italy,  reanitMl  in  some  measure  tbe  two 
IwtDcipal  poi^iona  of  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Oataara. 
Od  the  side  of  the  Bast,  hia  arms  repelled  the  inroads 
of  Chonoes,  and  conqoeFed  Cdehis  ;  and  the  Negus, 
ar  king  of  Alnaainia,  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
hia.  On  the  Uanabian  frontier,  tbe  Gepida,  Lango- 
iwdi,  Balgariaos,  and  other  hordes,  were  either  kept 
in  check  or  repulsed.  The  war*  of  bis  reign  are  re- 
lated by  Procopiiu  and  Agathias. — Justinian  must  be 
viewed  also  as  an  admipnttator  and  l^tslator  of  his 
fast  empire.  la  the  first  capacity  he  did  some  good 
and  much  barm.  He  was  both  profuse  and  penurious ; 
personally  inclitied  to  justice,  be  ofien  overlooked, 
through  weakness,  tbe  injustice  of  snbalteins ;  he  es- 
tablished monopolies  of  certain  branches  of  industry 
and  commerce,  and  incraased  the  tazea.  But  be  in- 
troduced the  rearing  of  silkworms  into  Europe,  and 
the  nomeroos  edifiMS  i^ch  he  raised  (std.  Isidorus 
IV.},  and  the  towns  which  he  repaired  oi  fortified,  at- 
test hia  lore  for  the  arts,  and  his  anxiety  foe  the  secu- 
rity and  welfare  of  hi«  dominions.  Ftocopiat  ("Pe 
mdificiis  Domini  Jtuftfttam")  gives  a  notice  of  the 
towns,  ehurcbaB  (St.  Sophia  among  the  restX  convents, 
bridges,  roads,  walls,  and  fortificslions  constructed  or 
repaired  during  his  reign.  The  same  Pracopias,  how- 
svar,  wiot*  a  aecret  biatny  ('Av^iiAm)  of  the  court 
and  lesgn  of  JosttniaB,  and  hie  wife  Tbtodoia,  both 
ef  whom  be  paints  in  the  darkeat  colours.  Ttieodors, 
indeed,  was  an  oinirineipled  woman,  with  some  abili- 
ties, who  ezereised,  till  ber  death  in  648,  a  great  influ- 
ence over  tbe  mind  of  Justinian,  and  many  acts  of  op- 
Mcsaion  and  cruelty  were  committed  by  her  orders. 
Bat  yet  tbe  Aneedota  of  Proet^ns  cannot  be  ini|di- 
eitly  tmsled,  aa  many  of  lua  charges  are  evidently 
mianKiteaentBtiotis  or  malignant  exaggerations. — Jas- 
cmiaa  waa  easy  of  access,  patient  ofoearing,  coutte- 
ooo  and  s&ble  in  discourse,  and  perfect  master  of  hia 
temper.  In  the  conspiracies  againat  his  authority  and 
person,  be  itfteo  showed  both  justice  and  clemency. 
He  exeetled  in  the  private  virtues  of  chastity  and 
tempenoee ;  bia  meau  were  abort  and  fhigai ;  on  aol- 
•m  fut  he  sotrtaated  himself  with  water  and  Tq{e- 
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tables,  and  he  frequently  paased  two  days  and  aa  many 
nights  without  tasting  any  food.  He  allowed  bimsdf 
little  time  for  sleep,  and  was  always  up  before  the 
morning  ligl^  His  restless  application  to  business 
:  and  to  study,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  bis  learning,  have 
been  attested  even  by  his  enemies  {'AviKdora,  c.  8, 
13).  He  was,  or  professed  to  be,  a  i»et  vod  philoao- 
pher,  a  lawyer  and  theologian,  a  mosician  and  atcbi 
tect ;  but  the  brightest  omameHt  of  his  reign  Is  tbr 
compilation  of  Roman  law,  whicii  baa  immortiuized  bis 
name,  and  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  under 
Uie  article  Tribmiamu.  Unfortunately,  hia  love  of 
theological  controveca^  led  him  to  interfere  with  the 
coBseieDeea  of  hia  anqeeta,  and  his  penal  naetmeDU 
against  Jews  and  beret ici  display  a  spirit  of  miacUev- 
ooB  intolerance  which  has  ever  since  adinded  a  dan- 
eerons  authority  for  religious  persecution. — Justinian 
died  at  83  years  of  age,  on  the  14tb  of  November,  565, 
leaving  do  children.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  ne[^ 
ew  Justinus  IV.  (iMdewig,  ViU  Jiutiniaiii  Magni. 
—Gibbon,  Jhekm  md  F*tt,  e.  40,  Mtgq.)—ll.  The 
second  of  the  name,  vraa  son  of  Ctwatantioe  UL,  and 
lineal  descendant  of  iJte  Emperor  Heradiua.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  on  tbe  throne  of  Constantinople, 
A.D.  685,  bat  hia  reign,  which  laated  ten  years,  was 
marked  chiefiy  by  wars  with  the  Ssracens,  and  by  the 
exactions  and  oppressions  of  bia  ministers.  At  last, 
his  general  Leootios  drove  bim  from  tbe  throne,  and, 
having  canaed  bia  nose  to  be  cut  off,  banished  him  to 
tbe  Crimea,  A.D.  606.  LaonUns,  however,  waa  suon 
after  deposed  himself,  and  banished  by  Tiberius  Ausi- 
merus,  who  reigned  for  sevm  years.  Meantime  Jus- 
tinian had  escaped  from  tbe  Crimea  and  married  the 
dau^ter  of  the  Kakan,  or  King  of  tbe  Gazari,  a  tribe 
of  Turka ;  and  be  afterward,  with  the  assistance  of  tbe 
Bulgarians,  entered  Conatantinople,  and  put  to  a  cruel 
death  both  Leontina  and  Tiberiua,  alon^  with  many 
others.  He  ordered,  also,  many  of  the  pnncipal  pet^ 
of  Ravenna  to  be  put  to  dioath.  At  Ust  Justinian  waa 
dethroned  and  killed  by  PbilippusBardaoes,  A.D.  7L1. 
{EnofcL  Ua.  Ktwwl.,  vol.  13,  p.  166.) 

JnaiiKirB,  I.  M.  Jdniamob,  or,  as  he  is  named  in 
some  maDUBcripts,  H.  Justinus  Frontinos,  a  Latin  his- 
torian, geoen^  aupwaed  to  have  flounced  in  the  ^ 
of  the  AntimtDes.  Tbe  chief  reasoD  for  assigning  him 
to  this  paiod  is  the  dedication  of  his  wo^  addressed 
to  Msicus  Auratios,  Many  criUoa,  however,  regard 
tbe  line  in  the  manuseripta  irtiich  expresses  this  ded- 
iMlion  as  an  addition  some  ignorant  copyist,  who 
bad  confounded  this  writer  with  Justinus  the  Msrtyr. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  parttcDlscs  of  Justin*a  life 
He  made  an  epitome  of,  or,  rather,  a  selection  of  ex- 
tracts from,  the  bistorieal'WMk  of  Tragus  Pompeius. 
This  epitome  is  enUtkd, " HtMtcfiariimFkilifpiearwm 
et  toliuM  muadi  originum,  et  terra  tituM,  ex  Trogo 
Pompeio  exeerjoarwn  liiri  XLIV.  a  JVino  ad  CatoT' 
em  Auguettm"  la  making  hia  extracts,  Justin  gave 
the  preference  to  those  facta  and  those  passages  which 
he  considered  pecnliarl^  interesting.  (Compare  hia 
own  words  :  "  Omum  Am  fiua  nee  eegna&ettA 
vobtptaie  jttciittda,  we  axM^ie  irmt  wceMeraa." 
Other  events  are  only  mentioned  briefly,  and  by  way 
of  transition.  Chronology  is  entirely  neglected  in  tba 
work  of  Justin,  as  in  the  gnater  part  m  the  ancient 
writera.  Juatin  ia  deficient  in  jadgmeot  and  sagacity. 
Hia  atyle  is  coneet,  aimple,  and  ali^ant,  but  une- 
qaal ;  'it  ia  &r  pnfaable,  bcmevei^  to  that  of  Floras. 
Tht  best  editions  tie,  Uut  of  Groiwrhts,  BaL, 
1719,  8vo;  of  Heame,  Oron.,1705,  8vo;  of  Fischer 
Lipi.,  1757,  8vo ;  and  of  Wetwl,  Leign.,  1817,  8va 
-—The  value  of  Justin's  history  chieAy  depends  on  lbs 
circumstance  of  Trogus's  work  having  been  compiled 
from  some  of  the  best  of  tbe  ancient  historical  wnten^ 
such  as  Theoponmns,  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  Hiemqr 
mas  of  Cardia,  Timaus,  Phylarcbus,  Polybhis,  Poai 
doaiaab  &e.   (Compare  Oatterer,  eom  Pum  dea  3Vv 
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pu,  ftc—Hul.  BiU.,  Tol.  S,  p.  n9.~Borkek,  M*g. 
•sm  fur  Brklkmng,  d.  Gr  %.  R.,  Tol.  1,  p.  180.— 
Kodk,  PteUg.  ad  Tluofomf.  CAwm.,  Lipa.,  1804,  p. 
IS. — HtfM,de  Trtgi  Pomfeii  ejm^  tfitomiOoria 
JuatiM  JoniUmt,  CommtiU.  Soe.  R^.  GiWtiv-i 
ToL  15,  p.  183,  atqq.)  In  (wder  Uut  Um  Modent  may 
be  bettaroubM  to  appnciat*  tb*  tztent  oT  Tiogoi'i 
IsbMH,  w«  win  now  pioewd  to  dnteb  an  outlino  (rf 
bia  work,  u  fv  M  it  nu  been  detcrmiiwd  by  the  re- 
wirchM  of  modem  Mholan.  Book  1.  Hiatory  of  the 
Am^sii,  Median,  and  Persian  empirea,  down  to  the 
raignofD«riua,8onof  Hyataapea.  Book2.  Dignaaion 
napeoting  tbe  Scjtbiana,  Amatons,  and  Athemana ; 
the  ktnn  of  Atbena,  the  legialation  of  Sobm,  tbe  typ- 
BDny  of  the  FiualratklK,  tbe  eipnlaioQ  of  tbb  hamjt 
and  tbe  war  with  Peraia  which  ensued,  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  the  history  of  Xerxea  and  of  hia  contests 
with  the  Greeka.  Book  8.  The  Bcceasion  of  Artazerx- 
ea.  Digression  respecting  the  Laeedainonians,  the 
tcfgialation  of  Lycunua,  and  tbe  first  Meseenian  war. 
CommaieeBiMt  of  the  Fri<q>oiuie«ian  war.  Aaol  4. 
Continuation  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  eqiedition  to 
Sicily.  Digression  respecting  Sicily.  Book  6.  Close 
of  tbe  Peloponnesian  war.  Tbe  thirty  tyrants,  and 
dieir  ezpnlaion  by  Tbraaybuliu.  Tbe  eipeditioa  of 
the  voanser  Cyrus,  and  tbe  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thoo- 
aaod.  Sodt  6.  Tbe  expeditiona  of  Dercyllidaa  and 
Aseeilaus  into  Asia.  The  Tbeban  war.  The  peace 
•fAhtalcidu.  TheexpkHUof  Epaminoodaa.  Philip 
af  Macedon  begins  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
—In  theae  tirat  six  booka,  which  are  to  be  regarded  aa 
a  kind  of  introduction  to  tbe  bistory  of  the  Mscedo- 
nian  Empire,  the  true  object  of  Trogua,  his  principal 
guide  was  Hieopompns.  He  bsa  also  occasiODally 
availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  Herodotus  and  Cteaias. 
and  even  of  that  of  the  nytbo^r^>hBr8. — Book  7.  Di- 
pvaaion  nafieelinff  the  eomUtton  of  Macedonia  ante- 
nor  to  tbe  reign  of  Philip.  BoiA  8.  History  of  Rulip 
and  of  the  Sacred  War.  Book  8.  End  of  the  hiatory 
of  Ph&ip.  Book  10.  Continuation  and  end  of  the  Per- 
aian  history,  nnder  Artazerxes  Mnemon,  Ochua,  and 
Dviua  Codomaniia. — In  theae  four  booka  Trogna  ap- 
peara  to  bare  merely  tranaUted  Thegnompna. — Book 
11.  Hiatoiy  of  Alexander  tbo  Great,  nom  hia  aocea- 
aion  ttfthe  throne  until  the  daaA  of  Darins.  flwft  IS. 
OccvrreDcoB  in  Greece  dDiing  Uie  abaence  of  Alexan- 
der :  expeditions  of  thia  prince  into  Ilyrcanis  and  In- 
dia. Hia  death. — In  these  two  booka,  no  fact  would 
appear  to  have  been  auied  that  is  not  tiso  contained 
in  other  works  which  have  reached  as. — Booka  18, 
14,  IS.  Histoiy  of  tbe  wan  between  the  generala  of 
Alezuder  tbe  Great,  down  to  tbe  death  of  Caasander. 
Book  16.  Continuation  of  die  biabny  of  Macedonia  to 
the  accession  of  Lysimacbas. — This  part  of  Justin's 
history  is  so  imperfect,  that  wo  (ind  it  impoasible  to 
divine  the  aoorces  whence  Tragus  derived  hie  mate- 
rials. It  haa  been  supposed,  however,  that  the  digna- 
akma  on  Cyrene  (13,  7)  and  Heraclea  (IS,  4)  are  ob- 
tained from  Theofiompns,  and  that  tbe  epieode  on  In- 
dia (Ifi,  4)  is  from  Megaatbenaa.  Bof*  17.  History 
of  LysimachuB.  Digreesion  rMpecting  Epirus  before 
the  time  of  Pyrrhua. — As  Justin  riwws  himself,  in 
this  b04A,  very  partial  towards  Selencua,  and  the  re- 
Terse  towards  Lysimaebus,  it  baa  been  conjectured 
that  Hieronymus  of  Cardia  was  tbe  guide  of  Trogus 
in  this  part  oS  tbe  (Higina)  work. — Book  IB.  Wan  of 
Fjnhna  in  Italy  and  Siefly.  Digiaaaion  reapecUag 
the  aneiant  Uaiory  of  Guthime.  Book  19.  Wan  & 
the  Carthaginiana  in  Sicily.  Aooi  SO.  Dieoysins  of 
Syracuse  tranafoa  the  theatre  of  the  war  to  Magna 
Ch«cia.  Digression  respecting  Metapontum.  Book 
SI.  History  of  Dionyains  tbe  younger.  A>oifS2and 
S8  History  of  Agathocles. — These  six  books  of  Jus- 
tin an  very  important ;  they  embrace  nearly  all  that 
we  know  nq>ecting  the  CarUisginians  benm  their 
"oUision  wiUi  tbe  Romans.  Hie  parte  tbtt  rdate  to 
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SyrscQse  and  Magna  Gtweta,  Trogna  appetit  le  M 
talten  from  Theopmnpas,  end,  by  way  of  sai^ilMDea 
from  Timnns :  this  Utter,  for  example,  aeems  to  bar 
fumtsfaed  tbe  materials  for  the  history  of  Aniboeles 
— Book  34.  Continuation  of  tbe  hiatoty  of  KUcadoiua 
Invaaioo  of  the  GanU  onder  Bretinns.    Book  36  An 
twenus  Gonataa,  king  of  Maeedmiia.  EitabliADtf 
Of  the  Ganis  in  Bitl^nia.   Amt  36.  Continuatka* 
the  hiatory  of  Macedonia.    Book  S7.  Selenccs,  kisl 
of  Syria,    fiooi  38.  Continuation  W  tbe  hteton  ol 
Macedonia  to  the  accesaion  of  Philip.   Book  S9.  Wu 
of  Philip  with  tbe  RtHnans. — In  these  six  boiAs  PI17- 
larchus  baa  been  the  principal  aotbcHity  of  Tragus.-- 
Book  80.  Continnation  of  tbe  Macedonian  war.  iU- 
lianceof tbe^tolianswitbAntioehnaAeGreat  Ami 
31.  Hannibal  prevaila  on  Antiochns  to  make  wii 
against  tbe  Romans.   War  in  Syria.    Bo<A  33.  Death 
of  Philopcsmen.    War  of  the  Romans  with  Perseos. 
Death  of  Hannibal.    Book  83.  Fall  of  tbe  Macedimiu 
empire.    A0oi34.  Aduaan  war.  Continuatioaeftbe 
history  of  Syria.   Book  W.  Demetrius  I.  and  II., 
kings  of  Syria. — Tbeaa  aix  books  an  taken  Cm  IV- 
lybina.   Book  36.  Cootinoation  of  the  hiatoiy  of  Iba 
kings  of  Syria.    Digression  reapectitur  the  Jem.  Tba 
kingdom  of  Pergamus  becomes  a  Roman  proviacs: 
A>afc37.  Hiatoiy  of  Mithradates tbe  Great.  &isi38. 
Continuatim  of  tbe  history  of  Mithradates.  Puleaiy 
Physcon,  king  of  Egypt.    Continuation  of  die  hiiteiy 
of  Demetrias,  king  of  Syria.   BotA  S9.  Contnuatioa 
of  tbe  hiatory  of  Syria  and  Eg^t-   Book  40.  End  ol 
tbe  kit^om  of  Syria.    Book  41.  Hiatory  of  tbe  Par- 
thiana.    Book  it.  Continnation  of  the  history  of  the 
Parthiana.    History  of  Armenia. — On  comparing  the 
contents  of  these  aix  books  with  the  fragmmta  of  Pos- 
idonius  of  Rhodes  that  have  been  preservGd  by  Atk- 
enmts,  it  would  >ppw  diat  thia  hiatorias  has  bue 
been  the  guide  of  Trogue.   PasidonioB,  who  was  a 
friend    "mgna'e,  had  pnblidied  a  faistoiy  of  the  parkid 
that  had  intervened  between  the  destroction  a  Coi^ 
■nth  and  tbe  fall  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Syria.    It  waa  a 
large  work  in  fifty-two  booka.    Tbe  digresaion  re- 
specting tbe  JewB  is  full  of  confusion :  it  is  well 
known  what  emmeoue  ideae  were  pnvalrat  concern- 
ing this  peo^  in  the  time  of  Angnstaa^  and  even  at 
tbe  period  when  Tacitaa  wrote ;  but  mm  b  sorpriaed 
to  find  that  Justin  was  not  able  to  recti^  the  mistakei 
of  hia  original. — SooA  48.  Earlier  history  of  Rome  and 
Massilia.    In  Ihe  latter  part  of  thia  book  Diocles  tbe 
Peparethian  fumidied  the  materiala.    Botk  44.  Bia- 
torr  of  Spain,  derived  moet  probably  from  Poaidaohia. 
—Such  appear  to  have  been,  in  genoal,  the  antboritisi 
fullowed  by  Trogua,  and,  consequently,  by  bis  tbbie- 
viator  Justin.    ($dU>U,  ISat.  LU.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  139, 
aejq.—Bahr,  Geack.  der  Rdm.  Lit.,  p.  399,  atm,)-~ 
IT.  Somamed  tbe  Martyr,  one  of  tbe  earliest  and  most 
learned  writers  of  the  Choistian  church.    He  waa  the 
son  of  Priaeus,  a  Greek  by  nation,  and  waa  born  at 
Flavia  Neapolis,  anciently  called  Siehem,  a  ci^  of  Sa- 
maria in  Palestine,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  cen- 
tury.  He  was  educated  in  tbe  V*ff>i  religion,  and, 
after  atndymg  in  %ypt.  became  a  natoniat,  until,  ie 
the  year  138,  he  waa  led,  by  the  inatructioos  of  a 
sealoua  and  able  Chriatian,  to  embrace  the  rdigion  ol 
the  Gospel.    He  aabeequently  went  to  Rome  in  ihe 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Piua,  and  drew  up 
hia  fint  apology  for  Chriatiantty  at  a  time  when  tbe 
(^niatians  wm  wB^k^  rather  from  popnlir  futy 
than  from  die  bearing  upon  them  of  the  regolar  ao 
tbority  at  the  state,  and  it  prevailed  so  hr  as  to  obtui 
fcnr  tltem  some  favounble  conceeMima  fmm  the  emper- 
or.  He  waa  also  equally  xealons  in  opposing  allegvd 
htnetics,  and  particuhirly  Marcioo,  against  wbom  Iw 
wrote  and  published  a  book.   He  not  long  eftw  visited 
the  Eset,  and  at  Ephesoe  had  a  coitfttenea  with  Tiy 
pboo,  a  learned  Jrw,  to  prove  tint  Jeans  waa  Ihe  Mae- 
aiah|  an  account  of  which  cooftnitee  he  gtv«e  as  il 
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'DUlognawithTijptioa."  On  Ids  return  lo  Rome 
be  bad  freqQflat  di^ntes  with  Crescena,  a  Cyn- 
ic j^loaoi^Mr,  in  conaeqnence  of  nboae  calumnies 
be  ^Bblisfaed  bis  aecond  apology,  whicb  seetas  to  have 
been  |ve>euted  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  A.D. 
16S.  It  produced  ao  little  effect,  that  when  Crescena 
preferred  mgainst  him  a  formal  charge  of  in^iiety  for 
oeglactiBg  the  pagan  titest  be  was  condemned  to  be 
KOag^  ud  dieti  bebeaded,  which  soitenee  wu  pat 
■to  exsration  A.D.  184,  in  the  MTCn^-fotittli  oi  Mv- 
mAj'iHh  jear  of  hi*  age.  It  was  eminently  at  a  mar- 
tjT  or  witness  that  Justin  suffered ;  for  he  might  have 
sared  hi*  life  bad  he  consented  to  join  in  a  sacrifice 
to  the  heathen  deities.  Hence  with  hia  name  baa  de- 
acwded  the  addition  of  "  The  Martyr."  a  distinction 
«lHd^  in  •  Inter  ege,  wu  given  to  Patar,  ona  of  the 
hoteetui  eofienn  for  the  tnitb.  Jtiatin  Mtrtyr  is 
i|iokeD  of  in  high  terms  of  |>raise  by  the  ancient  dhris- 
tian  writers,  and  was  certainly  a  zealous  and  able  sd- 
vocate  of  Christianity,  but  mixed  np  ita  doctrinee  with 
too  mncb  of  his  early  Platonism.  Ha  was  the  first 
Citber  of  the  church  who,  regarding  j^iilosopby  and 
tercaled  >d%ioii  u  luviiu  :  tmanat^  Irom  the  some 
source  wished  to  establiu  between  them  an  wtimate 
floioB.  Jastin  was  of  opinion  that  Plato  bad  derived 
his  doctrine,  ff  not  from  the  Sacred  Writings  of  the 
Jews,  at  least  from  the  worica  of  others  who  were  ic- 
ffuatuted  with  these  writings,  and  hence  be  concluded 
utat  the  system  and  the  tenets  of  Plato,  could  be  easily 
bionght  back  to,  and  miited  with,  the  principles  of 
Cfamtbaity.  All  other  systems  of  pbilos(^y,  bow- 
•rer,  except  Uie  Plahmic,  be  ntteily  rnected,  and 
■nor*  putieobriy  tiM  of  the  Cynics.  Even  id  tbe 
Platonic  scheme  he  combated  one  point,  which  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  revela^n,  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternal  duniion  of  the  world.  There  are  several 
vnlnaUe  editions  of  his  works,  the  best  of  which  are, 
that  of  Mumn,  Farts,  1742,  fol.,  and  ^t  of  Oberthiir, 
Wvtthu-gky  1777,  3  vols.  8?o.  Hitt.  Lit. 

Sr.,  ToL  6,  p.  SIS.)— nr.  Tbe  first,  also  called  tbe 
*•  Eider,"  an  emperor  of  the  East,  bwn  A.D.  450,  of 
Huacian  origin.  He  ebandooed  the  employment  of 
a  Wwjdierd  for  tbe  ^fession  of  anni,  and,  paaaing 
diroDg^  the  several  military  gradations,  attained  even- 
tnaUj  to  tbe  highest  dignities  of  tbe  eDq>ire.  On  (he 
douk  of  AnulAsina  (A.D.  516)  he  held  tbe  eommind 
3f  (he  imperial  gnards,  and  was  commiesioned  by 
Anumtnta  to  diatiibote  a  snm  of  money  among  (be 
Boldiera,  in  otder  to  secure  the  elevation  of  one  of  tbe 
creatorea  of  tbe  former.  Justin  did  tbia,  but  in  his 
own  name,  and  was  in  consequence  bimaelf  proclaim- 
ed emperor.  Justin  was  sizty-ei^t  years  of  age 
when  be  ascended  tbe  throne.  Being  himself  unin- 
fonned  m  civil  affairs,  he  relied  for  the  despatch  of 
(be  boiiiwH  of  the  stato  on  the  qoeator  Pracloa,  a 
ftkUnl  aemnt,  and  oo  his  own  nephew  Justinian, 
<ito  had  acqaiied  a  great  ascendancy  over  bis  uncle. 
By  JoatiDian's  advice,  a  reconciliation  waa  effected 
between  the  Greek  and  tbe  Roman  churches,  A.D. 
SSO.  Tbe  murder  of  Vitalianas,  who  had  been  raised 
to  the  consulship,  bat  was  stabbed  at  a  banqnet,  casts 
a  ^rk  dwde  npon  the  duueaetar  of  both  Jastin  and 
JoitiniaiL  la  other  rcapaets  Jaadn  is  represented  by 
bistoriaiia  as  hooest  ana  equitable,  though  rude  tm 
distraatfol.  AfW  a  reign  of  nine  years,  being  afflict- 
•d  try  an  incurable  wound,  and  havii^  become  weak 
fa  BEoad  and  body,  Justin  abdicated  ta  favour  of  his 
Mf^w,  and  died  soon  after,  in  A.D.  537.— IV.  The 
■ecood,  sunaawd  the  "  Toong'er,'*  an  emperor  of  the 
Eaat,  sDceeedad  Ua  ancio  Joetuuan,  A.D.  S96.  Hia 
reign  was  an  onfintunate  one.  The  Langobardi,  un- 
der their  kii^  Alboio,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
invited  by  N&rwa.  invaded  Italy  by  the  Julian  Alps, 
A.D.  fi68.  and  in  a  few  yean  all  Northero  luly  waa 
tost  to  the  Byxan^  empenw.  The  ptovincee  of 
Am  wew  Iftewise  OTamm  liy  the  Pemiaiia.  Imemal 


discontent,  moreover,  prevailed  in  the  capital  and  pntv* 
inces,  owing  to  the  malversations  of  tbe  eovemora  and 
masistrates,  and  Justin  himself,  deprivM  by  infirmity 
of  ute  use  of  bis  feet,  and  confined  to  the  palace,  was 
not  able  to  repress  abuses  and  infuse  vigour  into  the 
sdmiois(ration.  Feelii^  at  last  his  impotence,  he 
chose  Tiberius,  the  captain  of  the  guards,  as  bis  sbc. 
cessor,  A.D.  678.  Ine  choice  waa  a  good  one,  and 
tbe  coDdoct  of  Tibarina  fitllj  jaattfied  Joatin'a  discem- 
ment  Justin  lived  four  yeara  after  bis  abdication,  in 
quiet  retirement,  and  died  m  the  year  578.  {EtkvcI. 
U*.  KimoL,  nl.  18,  p.  166.) 

JuTKB,  an  eld  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  tribe,  which, 
in  the  fifih  century  of  our  era,  appear  to  have  been  .set- 
tied  in  the  northern  part  of  tbe  Cbersoneaus  Cimbrica, 
wlucb  is  atiU  called,  after  their  name,  Jutland.  Man- 
nert  thmka  that  tb^  were  a  colony  from  the  oppoaite 
coast  of  Scandinavia,  of  the  same  race  as  the  Outbi 
or  Gute  mentioned  1^  PtolMiy.  The  first  Germanic 
invaders  of  Britain,  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans, 
were  Jutes,  who,  under  their  leaidere  Hengist  and  Hor- 
aa  (A.D.  446),  landed  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  and  settle^ 
in  Kent.  Tlie  Saxons,  under  Ella,  came  A.D.  477 
and  the  Angles  did  not  come  until  the  foUowii^  cen- 
tury.   {MdTmerl,  Oeagr.,  vol.  8,  p.  288.) 

JuTORNi,  a  water-nymph  in  the  Italian  mythology. 
Her  fountain  was  near  tbe  Numlciua,  and  its  waters, 
owing  to  her  name  (from  nwo,  "  lo  atrut"),  were  held 
to  be  very  salubrious :  the  sick  drank  them  ( Forro, 
L.  L;  4,  p.  21),  and  the  Romana  used  tbem  in  tbeif 
sscrifices.  A  temple  waa  built  to  Jutoms  in  the 
Campus  Martios,  and  Uiere  was  a  festival  named  the 
Jatumalio.  {Sen.  ad  Firf.,  12,  139.  — Omd,  Fatt^ 
1,  464.)  Virgil,  as  usual,  Euhemerizing  tbe  old  Itat 
ian  deities,  makes  Jutuma  tbe  sister  of  Tumus.  She 
was,  iie  saya,  violated  by  Jupiter,  and  made  by  him, 
in  recompense,  a  goddess  of  the  lakes  and  stzeaaw. 
(JEn.,  12.  lZ9.—KeigktUy'>  Mylkal^,  f.  64S.) 

JoTxiuLia,  Diciaa  Jciitvs  (or,  accoraug  to  aoua^ 
DbcIhob  JuHRta),  was  a  cdebr^ed  Roman  aatfriat. 
Hia  birthplace,  on  no  very  sure  grounds,  is  said  to 
have  been  Aquinum,  and  be  ia  supposed  to  have  been 
bom  somewhere  about  A.D.  40,  under  Caligula,  and 
to  have  died  tumedof  80,  under  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
Bat  few  particulars  of  his  life  ate  known,  and  for  these 
we  are  indebted  to  a  short  biograpbical  sketch  aacHbod 
to  Suetonius.  7*bia  notice,  however,  ia  found  in  so 
corrupt  a  state  in  tbe  MSS.  as  to  have  given  rise  to 
interpretations  directly  at  variance  with  each  other. 
Without  stopping  to  inquire  into  the  discussions  whicb 
have  thus  been  eicited,  we  will  proceed  to  lay  before 
tbe  student  die  results  at  which  tbe  beet  and  nmt  re- 
cent criticB  have  arrived.  Jnvenal'a  birth  was  far  from 
elevated.  The  author  of  bis  life  doubts  wheUier  ha 
waa  IIm  eonormwely  thefoajpr-sonof  aricfa  fieedman. 
From  the  pturiod  of  nis  birtn  till  be  bad  attained  the 
age  of  forty,  nothing  more  ia  known  of  him  than  liiat 
he  continued  to  perfect  himself  in  tbe  atudy  of  elo- 
quence by  declaiming,  accordtiig  to  the  practice  of 
UKwe  days :  yet  more  for  his  own  amusement  than 
Irom  any  intention  to  prepare  himself  eiUier  for  the 
schools  or  the  courts  of  law.  About  tfaia  time  ba 
Boenu  to  have  diseovotod  hia  tmo  boot,  and  betakoa 
himself  to  poetry.  DomitiaD  was  now  at  the  bead  jol 
the  govemmeut,  and  showed  iyinptoms  of  reviving  that 
ayatem  of  fovonritism  which  had  nearly  ruined  tbe 
empire  under  Claudius,  by  his  unbounded  partiality 
for  a  young  pantomime  dancer  of  the  name  of  Paris. 
Against  thia  midni  Jovnial  aeena  to  have  directed 
tbe  first  shafts  of  that  eatiie  which  waa  deatined  to 
make  the  most  powerful  vices  tremble,  and  shake  tbe 
maatera  of  the  world  on  their  thrones.  He  composed 
a  satire  on  the  infiuence  of  Paris  with  conuderable 
success,  but  dared  not  publish  it,  though  it  was  se- 
cretly handed  about  amou  bis  inoMla.  Hence  Qoiu- 
I  tOiUt       wrote  A.D.  n,  makes  no  action  of  Jv 
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ftuak  imong  lbe*L«tin  ntiriiU ;  iMwogh  it  nu  been 
toppoced  tut  he  hid  him  in  view  in  the  puuge  when 
be  nmulM,  "  we  poMete  it  the  preseDl  day  wme  dis- 
linguiahedonet,wooinwewillMtnebere>fter.'*  (Irut. 
Or.,  10)  1-)  It  was  under  TnjaD  that  Javenal  wrote 
the  greater  part  of  his  satirea :  the  thirteeoUi  and  fif- 
teenth were  eomiMMed  ander  Hadrian,  when  the  ao- 
tb«  wae  in  hie  79th  year.  Then  for  the  fiiat  time  he 
recited  hie  works  m  pal^ic,  and  met  with  Ibe  meet 
UDboDoded  idnunticni.  The  seventh  satire,  howeTer, 
involved  him  in  trouble.  It  wsa  the  one  he  had  first 
compoeed,  and  in  it  the  pcmi  bad  lashed  the  pantomime 
Paris,  the  faTOurite  of  Domitiao.  Hadrian,  who  bad 
Boflered  a  comedian  of  the  day  to  acquire  a  great  a»- 
eendtney  over  bim,  bdieved  that  the  poet  meant  to 
reflisct  upon  this  wraknea  of  his,  end  nmved  to  hare 
rereoge.  Uoder  pretext,  therefore,  of  bonouring  the 
(rid  man,  he  named  him  prefect  of  a  legion  stationed 
at  S^ene.  in  Egypt ;  according  lo  others,  at  Pentapo- 
lie,  in  Libya;  or,  according  to  others  again,  he  was 
sent  to  one  of  the  Ossea,  an  ordinary  abode  of  exiles. 
He  died  a  few  years  after,  iB  this  bonounble  exile. — 
We  beve  eixtsen  satires  from  ibe  pen  of  JotcmI.  Id 
some  editions  they  are  dmded  into  fin  boc^  of  which 
the  first  contains  five  satires ;  the  second  one ;  the 
tbild  tbree ;  the  fourth  three  ;  and  the  Gf^  four.  If 
we  msy  judge  of  the  character  of  a  writer  from  his 
wo^,  Jnrenal  was  a  msn  of  rigid  probity,  and  wor- 
thy of  living  in  a  better  and  purer  age.  His  satires 
everywhere  >rsathe  a  love  of  virtue  and  abbonence 
of  vice.  Differing  widely  in  this  respect  from  Per- 
stas,  be  does  not  give  himself  up  to  the  principles  of 
one  particular  school  of  philosophy  ;  he  paints,  on  the 
contraiy,  in  strong  and  glowing  colours,  the  hypocrisy 
and  the  vicea  of  the  pretended  philosophers  of  his  time, 
end  especially  of  the  Stoic  sect,  to  whose  failings  Per- 
ms had  shut  his  eyes.  He  differs,  moreover,  from 
tbie  last-mentioned  satirist  in  not  borrowing  from  the 
tehools  of  fdiiloeojiby  the  arms  with  which  Iw  attacked 
Ibeir  failmge :  be  found  (beee  ahnndantly  supplied  by 
Ihe  resources  of  his  own  genius,  by  the  experience 
which  B  long  acquaintance  with  the  world  baa  gained 
or  him,  and  by  the  indignation  which  wanned  nia  bo- 
som on  contemplsting  the  gross  corruption  of  the  times. 
His  genius  in  some  respect  resembled  that  of  Horace, 
aui  a  long-eatabliabed  habit  of  funitisrity  with  rfae Unr- 
eal subjects  produced  an  iaflnenee  OB  bis  general  man- 
ner, which  is  iofiniuly  graver  than  that  oT  Ibe  friend  of 
Mvcenas.  Horace  langba  at  the  follies  of  bit  age ; 
.Tovenal  glows  with  indignstion  at  the  rices  of  his  own. 
The  former  peases  rapidly  from  one  tc^ic  to  another, 
and  seems,  as  it  were,  led  onward  by  hia  subject ;  Ju- 
venal, on  the  eontrsry,  Mlowa  e  regular  and  method- 
irat  plan  ;  he  treats  ma  subject  seceding  to  the  roles 
of  the  oratorical  art,  and.  is  careful  nevwr  to  lose  the 
diread  of  his  discourse.  The  distinc^ve  character  of 
JuvnnaKs  satire  is  a  pasaionate  hatred  of,  and  an  inex- 
orable severity  towards  vice,  and  on  this  theme  he 
never  indolges  in  pleasantly ;  neither  doea  any  digres- 
sion ever  lead  him  off  from  the  object  which  be  us  in 
view.  It  ia  thia  manner  that  tpvee  to  the  eattres  of 
Juvenal  a  certain  appearat>ce  of  dtyneas^  whidi  form  a 
direct  contrast  to  the  agreeable  vuiety  that  pervades 
the  satires  of  Horace.  A  ciremnsUnce  extremely  fa- 
voorable  to  the  literary  reputation  of  Jnvenal  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fsct,  of  hie  not  having  dared  to  publish  his 
satires  nntil  an  advanced  period  of  life.  Hence  he 
was  enabled  to  revise  and  retouch  them,  to  purify  his 
Ustc,  snd  to  calm  the  fiety  spirit  winch  animated  his 
aulier  ^bit«  by  tbe  sober  judgment  of  matnrer  yeara. 
Juvenal  is  said  to  have  spent  much  time  in  sttendai>ce 
on  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  and  the  effect  of  this, 
in  an  age  not  remarkable  for  parity  of  taate,  msy  be 
observed,  perhaps,  in  a  tendency  to  hyperbolica'  infla- 
IHm  of  both  thou^t  and  st^le,  which  wouU  so  w  he- 
's writer  of  1m»  power  into 
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this  his  wit,  commasij  ef  language,  at.d  fone  and  nu- 
ness  of  thought,  completely  preserve  bim :  suH,  per 
haps,  he  would  ^odnee  more  efl!ect  if  the  eSbrt  lo  dc 
his  utmost  were  less  apparent, — Tbe  writii^  of  Ju* 
venal  are  addressed  to  Ine  encouragement  of  viilae  no 
less  than  to  the  chastisement  of  vice ;  and  parts  <ri 
them  have  been  recommended  by  ChtiMiaa  divines  m 
admiraUe  stotefaonses  of  motel  precepu.  StiU  iher 
lie  open  to  tbe  objection  of  descending  so  mientely 
into  the  details  of  vice,  as  to  minister  food  as  w^  as 
physic  to  the  depnved  min^.  To  the  scholsr  they  sra 
lovsluable  for  the  information  which  tbey  supply  cen- 
ceming  private  life  among  the  Romans,  ^he  brst 
editions  of  Juvenal  sre,  tlut  of  Ruperti,  Imp*.,  1BI9, 
3  vols.  8vo,  and  that  of  Lemaire,  Peru,  18X3,  3  nia. 
8vo.  The  latter,  mdeed,  ms^  be  mgaided  aa  dw 
Editie  Optima.  An  ennmentwD  of  Uie  previoas  edi- 
tions will  be  found  in  tbe  Prolesomena  appended  te 
the  Ust  volume  of  Lemaire'e  wont. 

Jdvkntas,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  preaided  ovst 
youth  and  vigour.  She  ia  tbe  same  as  the  Hebe  o! 
the  Greeks.  The  altar  of  Jovenlas  stood  m  tbe  ves> 
tibule  tbe  t«mfde  of  Minem.  (JMon.  Bd.,  3, 6f .} 
There  was  a  tenmle  of  this  goddess  in  wUeh  a  regis- 
tiy  was  kept  of  the  names  ofthe  young  men  who  were 
of  the  miliury  age.    [Dion.  Hal.,  4,  15.) 

JuvkknU  ('lovr/wi'a),  a  name  for  Ireland,  fonn^ 
among  the  Greek  writers.  {Agatkem.,  3,  4.— PiW. 
2,  2.)  In  the  various  names  of  Ireland,  es  known  !>• 
the  classic  writere,  namely,  Iris,  lemis,  Jnvemis,  Je- 
remia,  Hibemis,  die.,  the  ndical  h  or  Eri,  by  irinck 
it  is  still  known  to  its  own  nstives,  is  plainly  trsceible 
It  is  cuBtomsry  among  the  Irish  to  indicate  a  coanliy 
by  the  prefix  Hy  or  Hua,  sometimes  written  O,  a*  is 
the  case  of  proper  names,  signifying,  literally,  "ihs 
(dwelling  of  the)  sons  or  fsmilr  of,"  such  as  Hi/-Mt' 
nia,  Hy-Tuirlre,  Hy-Brasil,  «c.  In  adding  this  o» 
fix  to  names  beginmng  with  e  vowel,  it  i«  optionu  te 
insert  a  eonsimuit  to  prevent  the  Goncnrr«Ke  nf  open 
sounds ;  thna,  Ify-v-Baek  means  the  conntiy  ef  the 
descendsnts  of  Each  or  .£acus.  Again,  this  prefix 
requires  the  genitive,  which  in  Eri  is  Erin,  and  thns 
all  variations  of  the  name,  from  tbe  7m  of  IKodoms 
Sicutus,  and  the  Ir-land  or  [re-land  of  modem  timea, 
to  the  lemit  (Hy-Emit)  of  the  Oipbic  poems,  and  the 
HAemia  (Hy-h-Bntia)  o(  tbe  I«ttn  writers,  wooM 
seem  to  be  accounted  for.   (rid.  Hibernta.) 

IxION,  the  eon  of  Antion  or  Peision,  or,  according 
to  some,  of  Phlegyas.  Others,  again,  eave  him  the 
god  Mara  for  a  sire.  He  obtainra  tbe  liand  of  Dia, 
tbe  dsuditer  of  Detoneus,  having,  eccordii^  to  the 
tisage  of  tbe  heroic  ages,  promised  his  lath«-ie-Iai* 
large  nuptial  pfks ;  but  he  did  not  ke^  bis  eii^g» 
meat,  snd  Deioncns  sotted  )us  borses  and  ddsineo 
them  as  a  pledge.   Ixion  then  sent  to  say  that  the 

Bifta  were  rea<»  if  he  would  come  to  fetch  them. 
leioneUB  accoidingly  came,  bet  his  treacherous  sen* 
in-law  had  prepared  in  his  honse  a  pit  filled  with  fire, 
and  covered  over  with  bits  of  wood  and  with  dust,  into 
which  the  unsuspecting  prince  fell  and  perished.  Alter 
this  deed  Ixion  became  deranged,  ana  the  atrocity  el 
the  crime  was  snch  that  neither  gods  nor  men  would 
abaotve  bim,  Ull  at  length  Jupiter  took  pity  on  bin  and 
purified  him,  and  admitted  Dim  to  hit  residence  and 
table  on  Olvmpos.  But,  incspsble  of  good,  Ixion  cut 
sn  eye  of  oesire  on  Uie  wife  of  his  benefactor.  3tnO 
thereupon,  in  concert  with  her  lord,  formed  a  cVnid  in 
the  likeneaa  of  herself,  which  Ixion  embneed.  He 
boasted  of  his  good  fortune,  and  JupitOT  fwcwitatcd 
him  into  Erebas,  where  Memny  fixeJ  bim  wilb  nazen 
bands  to  an  ever-revolving  fiery  wheel.  (Pind-,  PyA., 
9.  89,  teqq.—Sehol.  ad  Find.,  Pytk.,  S,  99.—Jfygm . 
foh.,  63.)— This  myth  is  probably  of  great  anUquity, 
SB  the  customs  on  which  it  is  founded  only  prevulM 
in  tbe  heioic  age.  Its  chief  object  eeems  to  have  beet 
lo  in^ire  horror  for  tbe  ridetioo  ^  lbs  dotic*  of  hoe 
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dituity  on  (be  put  of  thow  who,  having  committed 
WKaicide,  wen  »dmitl«d  to  the  house  tna  hUtle  of  the 
prince,  who  eomanted  to  perform  the  litee  bjr  wbieb 
ibe  goilt  irf  the  ofiender  waa  Buppoeed  to  be  removed. 

extieniMt  cue  ie  given,  hj  malcinB  Ixum,  that  ia, 
Um  Svfflkflt,  and  the  first  ibedder  ofkindred  blood, 
M  be  ia  upreas]^  called  (the  Cain  of  Greece),  act  with 
•uek  base  ugntitude  towarde  the  king  of  the  goda  bim- 
•slf,  wbo,  accctdiog  to  the  aimple  eameatneaa  of  early 
nytbokvr,  is  represented,  like  an  earthly  prince,  re- 
eeiTing  his  snppliant  into  bis  bouse  or  at  his  board, 
rbe  pnniabment  inflicted  was  suited  to  the  oSence, 
and  calculated  to  strike  with  awe  tbe  minds  of  the 
faewen.— (J^Adey'«  JtfylJbAyy,  p.  314*  tej.) 


l^JkBOii,  tbe  (acred  banner  or  atandard,  home  be- 
fon  the  Ranu  cmperars  ia  war  from  the  time  of 
Constabtine.  It  is  described  as  a  long  pike  intersect- 
ed by  •  UansTerse  beam.  A  silken  veil,  of  a  pmrple 
colour,  bong  down  from  tbe  beam,  and  was  adorned 
wilb  precioDB  atones,  and  cunously  iawrougbt  with 
the  images  of  the  reigning  naonarch  and  his  children. 
Tbe  nmmit  of  tbe  pike  supported  a  crown  of  gtdd, 
wUeh  enclosed  tbe  myMerioos  mmosnm  at  once  ex- 
neaeive  of  the  figure  of  die  cross,  urn  tbe  two  initial 
letters  (X  and  P)  of  the  name  of  Christ.  {LiptiuM,  de 
Cnicc,  lib.  9,  c.  J  S.)  The  safety  of  the  Labarum  was 
Intrusted  to  fifty  gnarda  of  approved  valour  and  fideli- 
tf.  Tbeir  station  was  marked  by  honours  and  emol- 
'unenta ;  and  some  fortunate  accidenta  aoon  intro* 
ditoed  au  opinion,  that,  as  long  as  tbe  guard  of  the  La- 
jainm  were  engaged  in  tbe  execnttoa  of  tbe  office, 
tb^  were  Kcuxe  and  invulnerable  amcm^  the  darn  of 
tbe  roeny.  In  the  second  civil  war  Liciniua  felt  and 
dreaded  the  power  of  this  conaecnted  banner,  the 
eight  of  which,  in  tbe  distress  of  battle,  animated  the 
sudiers  of  Consiantine  with  an  invincible  enthusiasm, 
and  scattered  terror  and  dismay  through  the  adverse 
kgiooa.  Eusebiua  {Vit.  CmMt.,  1.  2,  c.  7,  9eq^.)  in- 
troduces tbe  Labamm  before  tbe  Italian  ezpeduion  of 
Constentine ;  but  his  MmUve  seems  to  iodicste  that 
it  was  nerer  ahown  at  the  bead  of  an  army  till  Con- 
stentine, above  ten  years  afterward,  declared  himself 
tbe  enemy  of  Licioius  and  tbe  deliverer  of  the  church. 
The  Christian  emperors,  who  respected  tbe  example 
3f  CooBtantine,  disf^ayed  in  sU  theit  military  expedi- 
tions the  standard  of  the  craee ;  bnt  when  tbe  dcgen- 
srale  sttceeseorB  of  Tbeodosius  bad  ceased  to  appear 
in  person  at  the  head  of  tbeir  aimiea,  the  Labarum 
was  d^waited  aa  a  venerable  but  useless  relic  in  the 
palace  of  Constantinoplo,  Its  honours  are  etillpre- 
served  oo  the  medals  of  the  Flavian  family.  Tlieir 
frsteful  devotion  has  placed  the  monogram  of  Christ 
m  tbe  midst  of  the  ensigns  of  Rome.  The  solemn 
epithets  of  "safety  of  the  republic,"  "glory  of  the 
anny,**  "  resttnation  of  public  happiness,"  are  equally 
smFwcable  to  tbe  religions  and  military  trophies ;  and 
there  is  still  extant  a  medal  of  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tins,  where  tbe  standard  of  tbe  labarum  is  accom- 
panied with  these  memorable  words,  "  iHIm  ngn 
dun  thalt  confer.'* — Tbe  history  of  this  atandard 
ia  a  remarkable  one.  A  contemporary  writer  (Cncil- 
ias)  effimis,  that  in  tbe  ni^  which  preceded  the 
last  battle  agsmat  Mazentius,  ConsUntine  was  ad- 
mfmiahnl  in  a  dream  to  inacribe  tho  shields  of  his  soU 
dian  with  the  uUtlial  sign  of  God,  tbe  sacred  mono- 
gram of  the  name  of  (^st;  that  he  executed  tbe 
commands  of  Heaven,  and  that  bis  valour  and  obedi- 
ence were  rewarded  by  a  decisive  victory  st  the  Mil- 
vian  bridge.  Tbe  dream  of  Constantine  mav  be  nat- 
mally  ei  gained  cither  by  the  onthusisam  or  the  policy 
of  tbe  emperor.  While  his  anxiety  for  the  approach, 
ii^  day,  which  must  decide  the  fate  of  tbe  empire, 
was  suspended  by  «  short  and  intem)|)ted  slumber, 


the  revered  form  of  our  Saviour  and  t!ie  weli*itncwt 
symbol  of  bis  religion  might  forcibly  oiler  tbeaiaelve* 
to  the  active  fancy  of  a  prince  who  reverenced  the 
name,  and  had,  perospa,  secretly  implored  the  power,  <d 
the  God  of  the  Christians.  As  readily,  on  the  oiliei 
hand,  might  a  consummate  atstesman  indulge  himself 
in  the  use  of  one  of  those  military  stratagems,  one  of 
those  pious  frauds,  which  Philip  and  Sertorius  bad 
employed  with  aucb  art  and  effect.  The  ac4onn; 
given  by  Eusebins,  however,  ia  dififerent  from  tbia. 
According  to  his  statement,  Conatantice  is  reported 
to  have  aecn  with  bia  own  eyes  the  luminous  trofilqr 
of  tbe  cross  placed  above  ^e  meridian  sun,  and  in* 
scribed  with  tna  following  words  in  Greek,  "  By  ikit, 
cimquer."  Thia  appearance  in  the  sky  aslonished  the 
whole  army,  as  well  as  tbe  emperor  himself,  who  was 
yet  undetermined  in  the  choice  of  a  religion ;  but  hia 
astonishment  was  converted  into  faith  by  tbe  vision  ol 
the  enauing  nisbt.  Our  Siviooc  appeared  before  bi< 
eyes,  and  displayed  the  same  celestial  sign  of  thi 
cross,  directing  Constantine  to  frame  a  similar  stand- 
ard, and  to  march,  with  an  aasnnnce  of  victory, 
against  Maxentius  and  all  bis  enemies.  (Gihboti,  De- 
cline and  Fall,  ch.  30,  vol.  3,  p.  366,  The 
form  of  tbe  Labarum  end  monogram  may  be  seen,  as 
we  bsve  already  said,  oo  tbe  medals  of  the  Flavian 
family.  Tbe  etymology  of  tbe  term  itself  has  given 
rise  to  many  conflicting  opinions.  Some  derive  Uie 
lume  from  laior;  others,  from  ciXdSeta,  "reverence/' 
others,  from  Xa/i6dvEtv,  "to  take;"  and  otbera,  again, 
from  TM^pa,  "  spoils."  A  writer  in  the  Classical 
Journal  assigns  the  followii^  derivation-,  be  makes 
Labarum  to  be,  like  S.  P.  Q.  R.,  only  a  jtolatio,  oi 
combination  of  initials  to  represent  an  e^ual  numbw  of 
terma ;  and  thue,  L.  A.  B.  A.  R.  V.  M.  will  stand  for 
"  Legionum  aquila  Byzantium  antiqitd  Romd  wht 
vuUavil."    (ClatM.  Jotir*.j  ToL  VP> 

LabdicIdib,  s  name  given  to  (£dipus  as  desesLd- 
ed  from  Labdacus. 

LAsnlccs,  s  son  of  Polydorus  by  NycteVs,  the 
datuhter  of  Nycteus,  king  of  Thebes.  Hia  father  and 
mothn  died  during  bis  childhood,  and  be  was  lefi  to 
tbe  care  of  Nyctens,  who,  st  his  death,  leA  hU  king- 
dom in  the  hands  of  Lycns,  with  orders  to  restore  it 
to  L&bdacus  ss  soon  as  of  age.  On  succeeding  to  the 
throne,  Labdacus,  like  Pentheus,  opposed  himself  to 
tbe  religion  of  Bacchus,  and  underwent  a  similar  fate 
He  was  father  to  Lains.  and  his  doBcendants  were 
called  Labdacida.   (Fad.  Leios.) 

LaboIlon,  t  hill  near  Syracuse,  forming  part  of 
Epipolm.  It  was  fortified  ay  tlie  Athenians  in  tbeii 
contest  with  Syracuse.  (Tibteyd.,  S,  97. — Compare 
G&Uer,  de  Sit»  el  Origine  Syraaaarum,  p.  53,  leqq.) 

LaBxXt>s,  a  people  of  Dalmalis,  in  the  lower  part, 
whose  territory  constituted  tbe  principal  portion  the 
dominions  of  GenUus.  His  espitsl  was  Scodn.  In 
tbe  country  of  thft  Labostes  was  the  Labeatas  Palus, 
now  Ibe  Lakt  of  Sevtari.  (Zn  ,  43,  19.— Id..  44, 
31.— P/i».,a,  22.) 

Lieio,  a  surname  common  to  several  diatinguisbed 
Roman  fan  ilies,  such  as  the  Ascouii,  Antistii,  Atinii, 
Cetbegi,  dec.  It  is  derived  from  labittm,  and  denotes 
literal^  one  who  is  thick-lipped.  (CAori*.,  1,  p.  79. — 
PuUch.,  ex  Verr.  FUue.)  Among  the  individuals  woe 
bore  this  name,  the  following  were  the  most  noted. 
I.  Antistius.  (Fid.  Antistius  Labeo.)— II.  Q.  Fa- 
biuB,  wsB  disUnguisbed  as  a  commander,  but  was  re- 
ed as  devoid  of  generosity  and  good  faith  towards 
vanquished.  He  obtained  a  naval  victory  over 
the  CretaoB.  and  enjoyed  the  honouia  of  a  triumph. 
In  tbe  year  183  B.C.  be  was  created  consul  along 
with  Ct  MaieeDua,  and  commanded  the  army  sta- 
tioned in  Ligoria.  Cicero  relates  a  curious  anecdote 
of  his  want  of  principle,  when  chosen  umpire  between 
the  inhabiUnts  of  Neapolis  and  Nola.  on  the  subjt  cl 
of  tbeir  rewoitive  boundaries.   {Off.,  1,  lOJ   It  u 
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wU  alM  L^eo,  hanig  gained  a  vietorr  orer  An- 
NMoas,  compalled  bim  to  convent  lo  cede  nslo  tbo 
Roman*  the  one  half  of  hia  Seat,  and  (hat,  taking  «d- 
TaoUge  of  the  eqaivoeal  maaning  of  the  woida  it  tbr 
tiaaM,  he  eauaed  all  die  Taaaala  to  be  aawed  m  two 
(VdC  Mat^7,i.)  Labeo  ie  aaid  to  bsTC  be«i  (rf  a 
Bteiary  tank,  and  to  have  aided  Terence  in  the  eom- 
poaitkm  of  his  eomediea.  (Vid.  Tmntiaa.) — III. 
A.ttiu8,  a  wretched  poet  in  tbo  time  of  Peraeni.  He 
ie  ridiculed  bj  the  Uttei  on  account  of  a  wretched  Ter- 
•aon  which  be  had  made  of  the  Iliad,  but  which,  ne»er- 
tbeieea,  had  ibond  fiiTooi  witb  Neio  and  bia  eooitien. 
iPtn.,  Sat.,  1.  60.—StJul..aitM.) 

LAUiloe,  Dacintre,  a  Roman  knight  of  respectable 
character  and  family,  who  wm  hmea  for  bis  ulent  in 
writing  mimes,  in  tM  composition  of  whicb  fanciful  pro- 
ductions he  occasionally  amused  himself.  He  was  at 
leiwtli  requested  hj  Julins  Cassr  to  appear  on  the  stage, 
ano  act  the  mimes  which  ha  had  sketched  or  written. 
(Mmcroi.,  Sat.,  3,  7.)   Laberioa  was  aixty  years  of 

Swhen  tfaia  occuireoce  took  plaeo.  Aware  that 
eotteatiea  of  a  perpetual  dictator  are  neariy  cqtuT-  > 
alent  to  commande,  he  reluctantly  complied ;  but,  in 
the  prologue  to  the  first  piece  which  be  acted,  be  com- 
plained bitterly  to  ^e  audience  of  the  degradation  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected.  The  wbme  prologue, 
eoBualing  of  twenty-nine  lines,  whicb  ban  been  pre- 
aarred  iy  Maeiobiua,  is  written  in  a  fine  vein  of  po» 
ay,  and  with  all  the  high  nirit  of  a  Roman  dtiien. 
It  bnatbea  In  every  verse  the  most  bitter  and  indig- 
nant feelings  of  wounded  piide,  and  highly  exalts  oar 
opinion  of  the  man,  who,  yielding  to  an  irreatatible 
power,  preserves  his  dimity  while  performing  a  part 
which  he  despised.  It  is  difficult  to  eooceire  how,  in 
thia  liranM  of  mind,  be  could  aaaome  Uw  joeaad  and 
onreatiahied  gayety  of  a  mime,  ot  bow  the  Roman 
pec^Ie  could  relbh  so  painful  a  spectacle.  He  »  said, 
however,  to  have  repreeented  the  feigned  ebaraeter 
with  inimitable  grace  and  spirit.  But  in  the  course 
of  hie  perfbrmtnce  he  could  not  refrain  from  expreas- 
iuf  strong  eentiments  of  freedom  and  detestation  of 
hmnny.  In  «ie  of  Uie  acenes  be  personated  a  Syrian 
Have ;  and,  iriulo  escaping  from  tbe  lash  of  his  mas- 
ter, he  exelaiined, 

"Porro,  Qmrita,  liitrtaUm  perdidimuM 
and  shortly  aiUt  he  added, 

"  Necate  ett  vailtot  timtat  quern  madti  ttmcn^," 
M  which  the  whole  audience  turned  their  eyes  lo- 
wafuc  Caaar,  who  was  present  in  the  theabe.  {Ma- 
tni.,  t.  e.)  it  waa  not  mmij  to  entertain  the  pmple, 
wbo  would  have  been  aa  weU  amoeed  with  ti»  repre- 
sentation of  any  other  aetoi ;  nor  to  wound  the  private 
feeling  of  Laberins,  that  Caear  f<u«ed  him  on  tbe 
stage.  His  sole  object  waa  to  degiade  the  Roman 
knighUiood,  to  subdue  their  spirit  of  Independence  and 
hoaoar,  and  to  atrike  tbe  peopta  witb  a  aense  of  hia  an- 
limited  away.  Thia  policv  fanned  port  of  tbe  aame  aya- 
tern  which  afterward  led  nim  to  pneuade  a  senator  to 
combat  amontf  the  ranks  of  gladiators.  Tbongb  Labe- 
rins complied  with  the  wiuies  of  Cwsar  fn  exhibiting 
himself  on  tbe  stage,  and  scauitted  himself  with  ability 
aa  a  mimetic  actor,  it  woula  appear  that  the  dicutor 
had  been  hurt  and  offended  by  the  freedoms  which  be 
used  in  die  eonrae  of  tbe  repreaanution,  and,  etdier  on 
diia  or  aome  aobaeqoent  oecasioii,  beatowed  tbe  dra- 
matic crown  on  Publins  Syms  in  prrference  to  tbe 
Roman  knigbt  Laberins  submitted  with  good  grace 
to  UuB  frew  humiliaUon ;  he  pretended  to  regard  it 
merely  as  Uie  ordinaiy  clwnce  of  theatric  competition. 
He  did  not  long  survive,  h<ATever,  this  double  mortifi- 
cation,  but  retired  from  Rome,  and  died  at  Puteoli 
about  ten  months  after  tbe  assassination  of  Casar. 

i Chi  on.  EnMi.,  ed  (Hymp.  184.)  The  tiltes  and  a 
iw  fhumanta  of  fnty-uuee  of  tbe  Mimes  of  Laberioa 
un  atiir  extant ;  Vat^  exeqiting  the  pMtogaa  already 


refened  to,  these  remains  are  too  iiii  miiiAiiriila  as 
detached  to  enable  ua  to  jodge  of  tbeir  aiAject  » 
menu.  It  would  appear  tliat  £b  oecaBtonally  dnma 
tiled  the  paanng  foUiea  at  abaurd  oceonaaces  irf  dit 
d«y ;  for  Ciosro,  writing  to  tbe  lawyer  Trebewes 
wbc  enwetod  to  aeeoapany  Caaar  from  Gwil  M  Brit 
ami  tdu  bim  be  had  better  return  to  Rome  quidthy, 
aa  »  Miuter  pursuit  to  no  porpese  wonU  be  so  lidica- 
Ions  a  citrumetance,  that  it  would  hardly  escape  tha 
drollery  ofttM  arch  fdlow  Laberios.  (Ep.  ad  Fam., 
7,  1 1.)  Accoitinff  Ic  Adtu  GdUus  (16, 7),  Laberia* 
bad  tdtea  too  rann  lieenae  in  iBTCoUng  woida;  mi 
thai  asther  slao  gives  wfc^  ezanplea  of  Us  nae  il 
obsolete  expressionB,  or  such  as  are  oidy  am^kmi  by 
the  lowest  dregs  of  the  people.  <Iwibp'e  mwm 
LUtTOture,  vol.  1,  p.  663,  tqq.) 

AjibIcqii,  a  town  of  Italy,  aboov  *xh^ 
Rome,  between  tbe  Via  PiaoeetiB»  ud  *ba  Via  La- 
tina.  (Strdfo,  337.)  A  great  diftrenoe  opirioi. 
however,  exiata  aa  to  ita  actual  site.  Cbmriaa  sen 
neoosly  stmposea  it  to  eoineide  with  the  modem  Zags 
roh.  HnateniuB,  after  a  careful  exaninatios  of  th' 
aubject,  decides  in  favour  of  the  beigbt  on  wiiich  da 
modem  town  of  Co^onm  stands  (ad  Supk.  Byt.,  p 
IM),  and  his  opinion  is  strengthened  by  tbe  discover] 
of  several  inscriptions  near  Cohma,  in  which  Keutiot 
ismadeofLabicum.   (Oramer, Am.  //.,voLZ,p. 7S.' 

laiiiMcn,  I.  one  of  Caaar's  UeutOBUrts  ia  rae  Gat- 
lie  war.  In  tbe  beginning  of  the  civil  vrar  bt  kl 
Casar  for  Pompey  (B.  Cm.,  8,  !>),  escaped  from  tfai 
battle  of  Phamlia,  and  was  killed  in  that  at  Moods 
{B.  Hitp.,  c.  8t.)  Labienna  appears  to  bare  parted 
witb  almost  all  his  former  snceeea  on  abandoniv  Ibi 
side  of  his  old  commander.  A  detailed  biograobyel 
thia  officer  ia  given  in  tbe  Biegranlua  Umherttlh  (vsi 
S3,  p.  S3,  sera.) — II.  A  aon  of  tbe  preceding,  wbo  bi 
herited  all  hu  father's  hatred  to  tbe  party  of  Casar 
After  the  defeat  of  Brutus  snd  Casstna,  be  refused  tt 
submit  to  ibe  triumvirs,  and  retired  to  Parthia,  when 
be  was  invested  with  a  military  command,  sod  prove! 
very  serviceable  to  his  new  alliea  in  their  conteati 
witti  the  Romans.  He  waa  made  prisoner  in  Cilieia, 
and  probaUy  put  to  death.  Labienua  eauaed  medab 
to  be  stmek,  naving  on  tbe  obverae  his  haadtWiA  tMt 
legend,  Q.  Labiaaa  Parthiau  Imper.,  and,  on  the  re- 
verse, a  horse  caparisoned  after  tbe  Parthian  manner. 
iRoMche,  Lex.  Rti  Ifumum.,  vol.  4,  col.  I40S.) 

LiaaXoBus,  a  aumame  of  Jouter  in  Cans.  Hw 
name  was  derived,  nccording  to  Plutarch,  from  XaSptf, 
the  Lydiao  term  for  a  batcbet,  which  tbe  statue  of 
Jove  beU  in  its  hand,  and  which  bod  bsan  flOucd  up 
by  Aisdia  of  Myhaaa  from  tbe  spoila  vt  Oandanlas, 
king  of  I^dia.  (Ffitt.,  Qti<et;.  Or.,  p.  301.— C!p.,  td. 
R^t,  vol.  7,  p.  305.) 

Labbonis  PoRTua,  or  Portoa  Herculia  Libuni,  a 
hartioarof  Etniria,  below  the  moudi  of  the  Amos.  It 
is  now  Lhomo,  or,  aa  we  pronounce  the  nante,  L^- 
kffm.  Cicero  calls  it  Portua  Labroois  {ad  Q.  frat., 
S.  6.— Compare  Zo>.,  Am.,  9),  but  tbe  other  is  the 
more  oaual  sppellation. 

LAfntims,  a  king  of  Babylon,  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus (I,  74).  He  b  anppoaed  to  have  bean  the 
same  witb  Nebncbodonoaor.  {Wtat^SMr  H  BUr 
ad  Herod.,  L  c.) 

LABTmiirrHOs,  a  name  given  to  a  apociei  of  alrae 
ture,  full  of  intricate  paseagea  and  windinga,  ao  that, 
when  once  entered,  it  is  next  to  impoesible  for  an  in- 
dividual to  extricate  himself  without  tbe  asaistaoce  of 
a  guide.  The  origin  of  the  term  will  be  considertd 
St  the  close  of  the  article.  There  were  four  very  fi- 
mous  labyrinths  among  tbe  ancients,  one  in  Etfypi, 
near  the  Lake  Mceris,  another  in  Crete,  a  third  at  Lem- 
nos,  and  a  fourth  near  Cluaium  in  iMly- — !•  Ttii 
Egyptian.  Thia  was  ntoate  in  Lowur  ^gvpt,  nasi 
Lake  Mmris,  nnd  in  tbe  vicinity  of  AninoS  or  Craee- 
diiopoU^.   Tbe  accounts  whicb       eDoant  wnuiB 
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gtfe  of  H  IN  very  diftnot  fioa  eaeb  otbsr.  Heiod* 
olsa,  wbo  mw  the  straelim  itself,  isaignfl  to  it  twain 
courts.  {Btni.,  %  148.)  Pliny,  wboee  deseription 
■  moeh  move  liigfaly  coloared  and  marrdloua  then  Uw 
bnaoi'*,  makes  the  namber  sixteen  {Ptin.,  36,  19); 
vnbde  Stnbo,  who,  like  Heiodotus,  bdield  the  very 
atnctem,  gires  the  number  of  comU  m  twea^-seven. 
{Smi.,  810.)  The  followmg  imperfect  ekelcb,  dnwn 
from  dteee  difierent  sonTces,  may  gin  some  kloa  of 
ibe  megnitodfl  and  nature  of  tlus  siiwnlar  stnietnte. 
A.  large  edifice,  divided,  moet  probaUy,  into  twelve 
wpente  palaces,  stietcbed  alotw  with  a  succesaion  of 
■pmdid  apartments,  apacioos  naUfl,  &c.,  the  whole 
adenied  with  colnmns,  gigantic  atatnee,  richly  carved 
hieioglvphics,  and  every  other  a{q>endage  of  £gyptian 
ait.  With  the  north  aide  of  the  itmctnre  were  con- 
nected six  eoerts,  and  the  eame  nnmber  with 
tonthem.  These  were  open  places  Bononnded  by 
fc>f^  wells,  and  paved  with  large  slabs  of  stone. 
AiMmd  thcM  coorts  ran  a  vast  number  of  the  most  in- 
tricate  passages,  tower  than  the  conesponding  parts  of 
the  main  bnildijig ;  and  aronnd  all  Uwae  again  was 
tfannni  k  laige  waU,  afibrdioe  only  one  entnnce  into 
Aobbyiinth;  « hila  at  the ouer  end,  where  the  Uby- 
linA  temum^ed,  was  a  manid. forty  fctboms  ht^, 
with  kine  figoiaa  carved  on  it,  and  a  snbtenaneoos 
way  leading  within.  Aecardine  to  Herodotns,  the 
whole  atmctnre  conuined  3000  cumbers,  1500  above 
groesid,  and  as  many  bdow.  The  historian  iuferme 
na,  that  ha  went  thioi^  all  the  roons  above  the  ssr- 
fcee  of  the  eaith,  bat  ttiat  be  was  not  allowed  by  the 
^lyptiane  wbo  kept  the  place  to  examine  the  sabter- 
raneoos  apartments,  because  in  these  were  the  bodies 
of  the  seiered  crocodiles,  snd  of  the  kings  who  fast) 
built  the  hbyrinlh.  "Tbe  apper  part,  however,"  re- 
maifcs  tbe  bistoriao, "  which  I  carefully  viewed,  seems 
to  snrpasB  the  art  of  men  ;  for  tbe  pasaages  tbiougb 
the  baildinge,  and  tbe  variety  of  windings,  afforded 
me  a  thooaand  occasions  of  wondCT,  as  I  passed  fi»m 
i  hoB  to  a  chamber,  and  Irom  the  chamber  to  other 
boiUinin,  and  from  chambers  into  balls.  All  the  roofs 
tad  wiILs  within  are  of  stone,  but  ibe  walls  are  farther 
adoraed  with  fimires  of  seuiptnre.  The  balls  are  sni^ 
manded  widi  pUlara  of  white  stone,  very  closely  fitted.** 
— AoctHding  to  Herodotus,  the  lat^nristb  was  bulk  by 
twelve  hii^  wbn  at  om  time  mgned  mtx  £nrpt, 
and  tt  waa  intended  as  a  pnUie  monomsnt  of  uetr 
conmOQ  iMgtt.  (/find.,  X  148.)  Others  make  it 
to  have  been  coMtraeted  by  Psammetieos  alone,  who 
waa  one  of  the  twelve ;  o^ers,  again,  by  lamandes  oi 
PeCoeochie.  Maonert  assigns  it  to  Memnon.  Opin- 
ions  are  alae  divided  aa  to  tbe  tAijaet  of  this  aingolar 
Hnetme.  Soom  r^ard  it  aa  a  bnrial-phee  for  Ute 
kii^  and  aaeied  crocodiles,  aa  opinioD  very  prevalent 
among  the  anetcnta.  Others  view  it  as  a  kind  of 
Egyptian  Pantheon.  Odiera,  again,  make  it  to  have 
been  a  place  of  sssemblv  for  the  deputies  sent  by  each' 
if  the  twelve  noniea  of  Egypt  (consult  article  £gyp* 
nis,  p.  97^  coL  1) ;  while  another  class  think  that  the 
E^iian  mysteriea  were  celebrated  here.  All  tbeee 
mmone,  however,  yirid  in  ingcLuity  and  acmnen  to 
IfaH  of  Gatteier.  {WdtgeMck.,  vol.  1,  p.  bO,  »eqq.) 
Aoemding  to  this  writer,  tbe  labyrinth  waa  an  arcbi- 
tectmal-symbolical  representation  of  the  zodiac,  and 
"im  course  of  ^  sun  throv^  tbe  same.  The  twelve 
paheee  are  tbe  twelve  aodiacal  signs ;  tbe  one  half  of 
the  bouding  ^mve  ground,  and  the  other  below,  is  a 
aynbolof  tan  coarse  of  ^e  snn  above  and  below  tbe 
boraon ;  arUle  the  SOOOehambets  in  the  vriwde  stme- 
tuK  have  a  ^mbolicel  leferenee  to  tbe  preceasun  of 
die  equintHCOo.  Tbe  Evypdans  reckoned,  not  bt  imp- 
xal  or  aoiar,  bat  br  siweal,  years.  The  difference 
Mween  tbo  two,  wnich  depends  on  the  precession  of 
Uie  eqoioozes,  the  Egyptian  astionomm  made  too 
Moall;  nnee  they  reckoned  die  precession  at  mm  do* 
pea  in         IW  yeaBi,  which  w  at  the  rate  of  only 


40"  per  year.   Hence  in  SOOO  yean  it  anwKnt>  tt 

80  d^rees,  or  exaclly  ons  celestial  mgn ;  so  tha'  'hi 
8000  chambers  of  the  labyrinth  indicated  symb<dv.iUy 
ibe  {MKcesaion  of  tbe  cqninoxes  for  esch  sign  of  ii»  to 
disc,  or,  in  astrological  frfiraseology,  tbe  change  of 
dwelling  on  the  part  of  tm  ffo^  their  advance  to 
a  new  palace  or  abode.  Stw  farther,  as  the  full  pariod 
of  die  wandering  of  the  aoul  from  the  body  amountod  U 
exactly  3000  years,  tbe  3000  chambers  of  the  UbTri&th 
bad  also  a  symbolical  refermce  to  Haa  particular  uticle 
of  Egyptian  faith. — (For  other  views  on  this  iuteresU 
ing  subject,  consult  Zoegu,  de  ObelUe.,  p.  418,  not.  10. 
—Beck,  Anieit.  W^guck.,  vol.  I,  p.  731.— Ler* 
cAer,  wj  Heni.,  I.  c.-~B«Ar,  oil  Herod.,  I.  e.—Id^ 
Excvra.  X.,  ad  Herod.,  vol.  1,  p.  018,  teqg. — Dt^ 
teript.  de  PEgypU  Ane.,  vol.  8,  cb.  17,  sect.  8,  p.  S8, 
Mtqq. — Mamert,  Geegr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  4S0.— Le> 
(rofins,  m  Nomv.  Ann.  da  Voj/aget,-  y  tr  Eyrii  tt 
Malte-Bntn,  vol.  6,  p.  133,  sc^.V— As  /ogards  the 
name  Lah/rmth  itself,  much  diversiu  oJ  opinion  ex- 
ists. They  who  make  it  a  term  of  Oiecian  origin, 
derive  it  and  roe  Aa<lr&  #vpav,  <iom  its  di£- 
col^  of  epeaa ;  or  Irom  XaSu,  *'  ta  rtiaa"  or  "  eon* 
jlns,"  with  rafoience  to  the  Cratn  hbrrintb.  Otbm, 
finding  in  Manetho  that  an  Egyptian  king,  named  La- 
diaies  or  Labaris,  had  erectsd^ue  atmctnre  in  ques- 
tion, make  the  term  Uiyrinth  equivaltint  to*' the  abode 
of  Labarit.  (Beat,  i.  c. — JabCatuk.,  Vee.  JEgml.,  p. 
1S8^T«  Water,  ad  loe.,  p.  126,  aot.  r.)  JaUoiukj 
binwdf,  adoptn^  tbe  opinion  Uiat  tbe  lalqnimh  was 
tbe  vmA  of  many  kit^  ia  succession,  makea  tb> 
name  signify  "  f  Ac  worit  of  many"  ot  "of  agreatmat- 
titudt,"  and  thinks  that  the  labourers  enq^^ed  on  it 
were  Isnelites.  TbelatestetymologyiathstofSicUer, 
wbo  makea  tbe  name  labyrinth  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 
LaioaK-BinMilk,  i.  e.,  "eohaaitarx,"  for  eokarau  arSf 
'*  the  connected  fortress  or  palace !"  {IbndbMk,  det 
Alt.  GeogT.,  p.  797.)-— The  pOiition  of.the  E^Ryptiaa 
labyrintb  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  words  of  Herodo> 
tns,  bXiyov  intip  A^vi7{-  Honour,  "  a  lUtU  above 
the  Lake  MariM,"  so  that  I>'Anvule  is  evidently  in 
error  when  he  speaks  of  two  labyrinthe  m  Egypt. 
Zoega  thinks  that  Paul  Lecaa  disoorered  in  1714  toe 
ramaina  of  the  ancient  labyrinth  at  Kcfr-Coron  (d4  • 
fUeto,,  p.  418,  not.  10.— Pout  L«c.,  Ytyage  en 
1714,  ToL  S,  p.  MS).  This,  however,  ia  ernKWoas. 
The  ruina  at  Etar-Carvn  are  mndy  those  of  aoma 
templea.  (i>eserTp.  de  PBgypte  An.,  I.  e.)  It  is 
more  prabaUe  that  the  remains  of  tbe  labyrintb  must 
be  sought  for  near  the  village  of  Haoa&rah,  wh«re  a 
canal  joins  the  Lake  Mceiis,  and  where  a  pyramid  ia 
still  to  be  seen.  Vast  piles  of  rubbish  are  here  to  be 
aaeot  and  the  destruction  is  snpposed  to  he  owing^  to 
the  Arabs,  wbo  may  have  thoogbt  that  treasures  wera 
concealed  onder  ground  here.  {SiUer,  Brdhmde,  JtA, 
I,  p.  810,  seqq. — Revus  FVaneaiwe,  18S9,  Jan».,  p. 
70.— Fo»  Hammer,  Wien.  Jahrb.,  vol.  45  (1880),  p. 
31.) — II.  For  an  account  of  tbe  Oralsn,  Etrurian,  and 
Lemnian  labyrinths,  consult  the  srticlM  Mmotaunu, 
Pereenna,  and  Ltmnoe  reqieetively. 

LioBD AioH,  I.  a  son  of  Jopter  and  Tayveta  the 
daugfater  of  Atlas,  wbo  mairiea  Sparta,  the  nngfater 
of  Eiirotas,  by  whom  be  bad  Amyclss  snd  Eurydice, 
the  wife  of  Aerisius.  He  was  tbe  first  who  introduced 
the  worship  of  the  Graces  into  Laeonta,  and  wbo  botlt 
them  a  temple.  From  Lacedmmon  and  his  wife  the 
capita]  of  Laconia  was  called  Laoednmon  and  Sparta. 
(AnoUod.,  9,  lO.~Hygin.,fab.,  lU.)— II.  A  ctty  of 
PeloponnesDS,  the  capital  of  Laconia,  called  abo 
Sparta.   (Fid.  ^wrta.) 

LAoaDAMOHli  and  LAOX&jaifSBaB,  the  inhdMtaalt 
of  Lacedsmon.    (Vid.  Lacednmon  and  Sparta.) 

Laohbsis,  one  of  tbe  Paiem.   (Vid.  Parca.) 

IucinIa,  a  sumame  of  Jnno^mmbwtenqiteat  la 
einiom  in  Italy. 

Laonileii  PBOwuraoBtinf,  a  celebrated  promf  ntoiy 
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«f  Mi{u«  Crneit,  In  tha  teiriler^  of  the  Bratti,  ■  f«w 
milei  IP  the  south  of  Crotoni,  whicb  rani  out  for  some 
disUace  into  the  sea,  and  wiih  the  Of^weita  lapygiui 
proaaontoiy  encloses  tha  Gall  of  Tsrentum.  {Stnho, 
Wl.-SeyUx,  Per^.,  p.  4.)  lu  tnodern  names  are 
Capo  delu  Colonne  (Cape  of  tfae  ColoniuX  and  Capo 
JVao  (Cape  of  tha  Ttmpia),  from  die  icroaina  of  Uie 
aM|4e  m  Juno  Lacinia,  wueh  are  ititl  naihle  on  its 
Kounir.  {SomaiuUi,  vol  1,  p.  190.)— This  cale- 
in'*i  edifice,  lemarkaUe  for  its  great  aDtiqofty, 
the  magnificence  of  its  decorations,  and  the  venera- 
rion  with  which  it  was  refcarded,  was  sairoQuded  by  a 
tUck  grove  of  trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  were  apa- 
•ioaa  meadows,  iriiere  nnmerous  herds  and  floeka  wen 
pastored  in  perfect  aecurity,  as  they  were  acconnted 
sacred.  From  the  j»o6ta  accruing  out  of  the  sale  of 
Umm  ealtle,  which  were  destined  lor  sacrifices,  it  was 
said  that  a  column  of  solid  gold  was  erected  and  con- 
secrated to  the  goddess.  (Ltv.,  24,  3.— Cu.  de  Div., 
1,  24.)  On  the  festival  of  Juno,  which  waa  celebrated 
aunoally,  an  immenaa  concourse  of  the  inhabiunU  of 
aU  the  Italian  Gieek  ^iaa  aesembled  here,  and  a 
gnnd  diapUy  of  the  most  rare  and  precions  productions 
of  art  and  nature  waa  exhibited.  (Arittot.,  de  Minb, 
— AtMenMti,  12, 10.)  Among  other  splendid  pictures 
with  which  this  temple  was  adorned,  ihe  famous  Helen 
of  Zeuzifl  was  more  particularly  admired. — History  has 
not  acqoainted  us  with  the  founders  of  this  consecrated 
pile.  According  to  Diodonis  Siculus  (4,  34),  some 
ascribed  its  origin  to  Hncoles.  This  aanctoaty  waa 
respected  by  I^rrhue,  aa  well  as  by  Hannibal ;  the 
latter  caused  ari  insciiption  in  Greek  and  Punic  char- 
acters to  be  deposited  there,  recording  the  number  of 
his  troops,  snd  their  several  victories  and  schieve- 
meotfl.  (Polyb.,  3,  33  and  86.)  But  several  years 
afterward  it  anstainod  great  iojuiy  from  Falvioa  rlac< 
cnn,  a  eensm-,  who  eansod  a  great  portion  <iS  the  mof, 
whicb  waa  covered  with  muble,  to  be  removed,  for 
the  pnrpose  of  adorning  a  temple  of  Fortune  conatroct- 
od  Dy  him  at  Rome.  Such  an  outcry  was  raised 
against  this  act  of  impiety,  that  orders  were  issued 
tM  sen&te  that  everything  should  be  restored  to  its 
limner  state ;  but  Uiis  could  not  be  effected,  no  archi- 
tect bung  found  of  snfflcient  skill  to  replace  the  mar- 
ble tilea  according  to  their  original  position.  (Zit«,42, 
S. — Ytd.  Max.,  I,  1.)— From  the  ruins  of  this  cele- 
brated edifice,  it  is  evident  ihsi  it  was  of  the  early  Do- 
ric style,  with  fluted  pillara,  broader  at  the  base  than 
at  the  capital.  It  measured  about  132  yarda  in  length 
and  66  in  breadth ;  and,  as  it  faced  the  east,  its  prin- 
cipal entrance  opened  to  the  west.  {Strinbvrnt^M 
TnPeU,  vol.  1,  p.  32.— Voyage  ie  Rddutt,  p.  151.) 
It  ia  to  be  regretted  that  no  excavations  have  been 
hitherto  made  on  this  spot,  as  it  is  very  probable  they 
would  be  attended  with  satisfactory  results.  {Cra- 
wttr'a  Atic.  Italy,  vol.  S,  p.  395,  aeqq.) 

LacobxToa,  I.  a  town  of  Spain,  near  the  Sacrum 
Promontorium,  now  Lagoa.  (Mela,  3,  1.  —  Uiert, 
Oeogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  8S7.)— II.  A  town  of  Spain,  among 
the  Vaccni,  now  Lobera.   (Pftn.,  8.  4.) 

LaoonIoa,  eallad  by  the  Roman  writers  LiconYa, 
a  country  of  Peloponnesus,  situate  at  its  aoathem  ex- 
tremity, having  Hesaenia  on  the  west,  and  Arcadia 
and  A^lis  on  the  north.  The  extent  of  Laconia 
firom  east  to  west,  where  it  reached  farthest,  was  1" 
4S',  but  it  became  narrower  towarda  the  north,  and  its 
ntait  from  north  to  aouth  was  about  60  miles.  As 
the  aonthem  parts  were  encominased  by  the  sea,  and 
tiie  east  and  northeast  parts  by  the  Sinua  Araoliciu, 
*  had  a  great  number  of  promontoriea,  the  chief  of 
vrkich  were  those  of  Mslea  and  Tanarua,  now  Capes 
Maiio  and  Malapan.  The  seacoast  of  Laconia  was 
furnished  with  a  considerablo  nnmber  of  seaports, 
towns,  and  commodious  harboon,  tfae  chief  of  wUeh 
wen  Trinaasua,  Aeria,  Gytbium,  and  Epidaania.  The 
I^Minian  coaate  were  fuMma  bit  yieldiag  a  •boHfirii, 


whence  was  obtained  a  leantifal  purple  d]ra,  iahakot 
only  to  that  which  wss  brought  from  the  Red  Sea  sn^ 
Phmnieia.  Tbo  monntains  of  Lsconia  were  namerouai 
the  most  famous  was  Taygetua.  lu  jnincipal  river 
waa  the  Enrotaa,  on  which  stood  tlie  capital,  Sparta  or 
Lacedamoo.  The  soil  was  veiy  rich,  e^>eci«%  in 
the  low  grounds,  and,  being  well  watered,  was  cxcd- 
lent  for  pasture ;  bat  the  number  of  its  monntains  mk 
bills  prevented  its  bemg  tilled  so  weD  aa  it  mi^t  otV 
erwise  have  been.  Among  the  animals  of  the  conotij 
may  be  enumerated  wild  and  tamo  goats,  wild  boan^ 
deer,  and  excellent  hounds.  A  blackiah  green  maibia 
(prabeUy  baaalt)  waa  obtained  st  Tasnams.— (For  a 
ooUine  of  SpaiUn  hiatciy,  eooctdt  temarica  mda  the 
article  Sparta.) 

LaoTiRilua,  L  Loeina  Cceliua  (or  Cneilina  Finw 
anua),  an  eminent  fatbv  of  the  churcb,  according  U 
some  a  native  of  Africa,  while  otheia  make  him  to 
have  been  bom  at  Firmium  in  Italy.  The  former  ii 
most  likely,  sa  be  atodied  ihetoric  at  Sicca,  a  city  of 
Africa,  under  Anobiua,  and  attained  so  hi^  a  repita- 
tion  by  a  production  called  Symfomm,  or  "  the  Bso- 
quet,"  that,  when  Diocleaian  entertained  s  design  to 
render  Nicomedia  a  rival  to  Rome,  he  appoinledXse* 
tantiua  to  teach  rhetoric  in  that  city.  It  is  by  some 
supposed  thst  he  waa  originally  a  pagan,  and  conven- 
ed, when  young,  to  the  Chriatian  faith ;  but  Lardnd 
thinks  otherwise ;  and  that  he  was  a  Cbn'stian  durnf 
the  persecution  of  Diocleaiao  ia  unqueetionable.  L 
appears  that,  owing  to  the  unprofitablenesa  of  hia  p» 
fes^,  or  other  canaes,  he  bved  in  very  narrow  cir 
cumstancea,  which  it  is,  however,  reasonable  to  con- 
clude were  amended  when  a[q>ointed  by  the  Empera 
Constantino  Latin  preceptor  to  hia  aon  Criapns,  afui 
whose  untimely  death  he  appeara  to  have  been  again 
oeglecled.  Little  more  ia  known  of  bis  personal  his- 
tory, except  that  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  bet  lb 
exact  time  of  bta  death  is  not  recorded.  Aa  a  Chria- 
tian writer,  Lactantins  ia  tboogbt  to  treat  divinity  tec 
philosophically ;  but,  at  tbe  same  lime,  be  is  deemed 
the  moat  eloquent  of  all  the  early  eccleaiasUcal  authors, 
and  his  Latinity  has  acquired  him  the  title  of  tbe  Chria- 
tian Cicero.  Hia  principal  object  waa  to  expose  the 
errors  and  contradictions  of  pagan  writers  on  the  sob- 
jects  of  theology  and  morals,  end  thereby  to  establish 
the  credit  and  authori^  of  tbe  Christian  relipon,  end 
his  works  are  written  with  mock  purityand  d^anea 
of  style,  and  discover  great  erudition,  llw  teatimoay, 
indeed,  to  hia  learning,  eloquence,  and  {mty,  is  most 
abundant.  Le  Clerc  calls  him  tbe  moat  eloqoeot  ol 
the  I^tin  fathers  ;  and  Du  Pin  places  tua  style  abnoil 
on  a  level  with  Cicero'a.  Many  writers,  however, 
value  bis  rhetoric  more  than  hia  dieoh)^.  He  has 
been  charged,  among  other  errors,  with  ManichMsm, 
from  which  Ijirdner  takes  great  paina  to  defmd  him. 
Middleton  has  shown,  in  his  *'  Free  Enqairv,"  that 
I^cUntiuB  was  not  free  from  tbe  credulity  with  i^h 
many  of  the  eaHv  Christian  writers  are  chirgedle. 
Several  material  defecta,  moreover,  must  be  resftarked 
in  this  writw.  He  frequently  quotes  and  commends 
spnrioas  writings  aa  if  Uiey  were  genuine,  and  makes 
use  of  sophistical  and  puerile  reasonings.  Enmpka 
of  this  may  be  seen  in  what  be  has  advanced  concon- 
ing  the jpre-existence  of  souls,  the  millfinniun,  tbe  cow- 
ing of  Eliaa,  and  many  other  topics  in  thecriogr-  Upon 
the  subject  of  morals  Lactantins  baa  occasionally  said 
excellent  things  ;  but  they  are  mixed  vnth  othm,  in- 
jodiciona,  trifling,  or  extravagant.  He  maintwis  that 
war  ia  iu  all  cases  unlawful,  because  it  is  a  viobtioa 
of  tbe  commandment,  Thou  abalt  not  kill."  H» 
censnrea  navigation  and  foreign  merchandise,  con- 
demns all  kinds  of  usury,  and  falls  into  other  absuidi- 
ties  on  monl  topics.  We  must  not,  howevo*,  omit 
to  remark,  to  the  credit  of  Lectantfaia,  Ua  ackneri* 
edgment,  that  when  I^rthamaa  and  Flato  visited  l■^ 
harona  natiou  ir  order  to  mfonn  Aemeelvas  lonEin 
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Jig  tfaeir  ««cred  doctrinei  and  ritea,  they  did  not  b»- 
come  Bcquainted  with  the  Hetffewa ;  an  obterration 
which,  had  it  been  earlier  admitted,  might  hare  pre- 
ranted  many  mistakea  in  the  hiatoty  of  philosophr. 
As  a  proof,  moreover,  that  Laetamiaa.  notwitbtUnd* 
ing  all  his  defecta,  was  capable  of  ibinking  jnaUy  and 
liberally,  we  may  refer  to  an  excellent  paasage  in  which 
be  atrenuoasly  asseru  the  right  of  private  judgment  in 
nli^oo,  and  calla  upon  all  men  to  employ  their  under- 
■tandings  in  a  Tree  fn<joRy  after  the  troth.  {Inttit. 
Di9.t  %  7.)   We  have  five  prose  worka  remabing  of 
lUs  &ther  of  the  church  :  1 .  JOe  Officio  Dei,  an  apol< 
1^  for  Divine  Providence  againtt  the  Epicureana, 
drawn  principally  from  the  niiraculoue  conatmction  of 
the  haman  frame. — 2.  De  morte  Pertecutonan,  a  hia- 
torf  of  tit  persecatora  of  Christianity  from  Hvto  to 
IMoclesian.   The  object  of  the  writer  ia  to  ahow,  by 
the  violeot  deaths  which  all  the  penecntora  of  Chria- 
tiaiiity  ezpeiiancad,  that  God  pnniabed  their  crimea. 
Thia  woik  haa  bean  preaerved  to  na  In  a  aii^  manu' 
acript,  horn  which  it  waa  pabliahed  by  Baluae.  Nour- 
ly  aa*  maiotained  that  it  ia  not  a  work  of  Lactantiua, 
bat  of  a  certain  Lucina  Ccciliua,  an  imaginary  being, 
who  owes  hia  esiatence  merely  to  the  mntilated  tiUe 
of  a  manaacript — 3.  The  principal  work  of  Lactaotina 
ia  entitled  JDnwia  hutitiOioiuM,  and  it  di^ed  into 
ieven  books.  It  waa  written  in  reply  to  twobeatbena, 
who  wrote  againat  Christianity  at  the  boginning  of  Di- 
oeleaiaa'a  persceoiion.   The  date  of  the  compoaition 
of  the  woik  cannot  be  exactly  fixed.   Basnage,  Da 
Pin,  and  othera,  place  it  about  A.D.  330 ;  Cave  and 
Lardnet  about  A.D.  306.    Lardner  states  the  argo- 
meiite  on  both  aides ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  latter 
oi»nion  seems  tbe  more  probable.   Of  tbia  treatiae  be 
published  an  abridgment, — 4,  entitled  Epitome  Itutitu- 
tionum.    A  great  portion  of  this  was  already  lost  in 
dw  da^rs  of  St.  Jerome ;  Pfoff,  a  professor  of  Tubin- 
gen, discovered  the  entire  abridgment  in  a  very  ancient 
manaacript  of  the  Turin  library. — 6.  De  tra  Dei.  In 
ihia  work  Lactantios  examinee  the  question,  whether 
we  can  attribute  aiwer  to  the  Deity,  and  decidea  in 
ha  «Annattve.   Toe  '^Banqnet**  of  Laetantina  haa 
oot  reached  na.    Some  ancient  mannseripts  asaign  to 
this  father  the  authorship  of  a  poem,  Mtidad,  "De 
Phtxttice"  but  many  of  the  ableat  modem  critics  re- 
gard it  aa  a  spurious  production.    It  consists  of  170 
Tersea,  and  tnma  apon  the  well-known  fable  of  tht 
Pboeniz,  wUeb  the  early  Christiana  regarded  as  an 
emblem  of  die  resorrection.   The  editora  of  Lactan- 
tiua ban  also  joined  to  bis  woAa  two  other  poema, 
one  on  tbe  pasaover,  "  De  Patekm,"  and  the  other  on 
onr  SaTioot*a  paasiou, "  De  Panitme  Amim."  Uteaa 
poems,  however,  were  written  by  Verrantiua  Fortuna- 
tos,  a  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  collection  also 
of  enigmas,  in  verse,  baa  been  assigned  bjr  some  to 
LKtantjoB,  hot  ineorzeedy.   Complete  editions  of  the 
wocfca  of  Lutantina  were  published  by  Heumann,  at 
GSltingen,  io  173fl  (the  prefice  to  this  contains  a  cat- 
alogue ^>f  former  editions),  and  by  the  AbbA  Langlet, 
Pmrim,  3  vola.  4to,  1748.    {SchSU,  Httt.  Lit.  Rom., 
vol.  4,  p.  S8,  teqq.—Id.,  vol.  3,  p.  54. — BSkr,  Oeack. 
Son.  tU.,  p.  lU,  138, 348, 4l0, 484.>-II.  Placidus, 
a  grammarian,  who  flourished  about  590  A.D.  {Sax. 
Oaonuaf.,  vol.  3,  p.  40.)   He  waa  tbe  aatbor  <»  Ar- 
nmeata  MetanwrphoeeM  Oaiittt  in  proia.  (IHUUr, 
V.  S.,  p.  139. — Muneker,  Prof,  ad  Fitlgent.  ui  JIfy- 
fftfwr.  Lgt.) 

LiACtvis,  a  philosopher  of  Crrens,  who  filled  the 
Amir  of  tbe  Platonic  school  at  Athena  after  the  death 
•f  Aieesilaua.  He  asanmed  this  office  in  tbe  4th  year 
•r  Aa  ISith  Olympiad.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
fisodcr  of  a  new  ■ctaool,  not  beeanae  he  intredaeed 
wan  tiew  doctrioes,  hut  beeanae  be  changed  the  plaee 
ofhislrDCtion,  and  held  hia  school  in  uie  garden  of 
Attatas,  atill,  however,  within  the  Umlta  of  die  Aca- 
leoie  grove.  He  died  of  a  pali^,  oecasioBed  1^  as- 


cessive  drinking,  in  the  second  yeareftha  141ii  0]/i» 
piad.  (Dit^.  Laert.,  ^  60,  ee^.—£lian,  V.  H.,  % 
i\.—Athena»e,tO,60.) 

LinoN,  I.  a  small  atreana  of  Elis,  flowing  into  tha 
Peneas,  and  passing  by  Pylos.  {PatuOH.,  6,  33.)  In 
modem  maps  it  is  called  the  Deniehe  or  TeluUber,~-' 
II.  A  river  of  Arcadia,  rising  near  the-village  of  Lyca- 
ria,  between  the  Peneus  and  Clitor.  It  waa  accounted 
the  moat  beautiful  stream  in  Greece.  It  is  now  call- 
ed, according  to  Dodwell  (vol.  8,  p.  443),  JTepAoio- 
Bnui,  a  general  name  in  Romaic  for  uvr  abandaoC 
source  of  water.  He  describe  it  as  gmglmg  in  con* 
tinual  eraptiona  from  tbe  ground,  and  immediately 
forming  a  fine,  rapid  river.  (Pauson.,  8, 30. — JOionvM. 
Perieg.,  V.  417.— Owd,  Met.,  1,  70S.— /li.,  Fast.,  6, 
89. — Cranur'M  Aywient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  317,  teqq.y 

LslIus,  I.  G.,auit)aroed  JVepot,  an  eminent  Ho- 
man  commander,  accompanied  the  elder  Africanus  into 
Spain,  and  bad  the  eonuiiand  of  the  fleet  assipied  him, 
wnieh  waa  to  e»«p«ata  with  tha  land  fintcea.  Ha 
contributed  to  the  redoetion  of  Carthago  Nova,  and 
waa  highly  honoured  by  Seipio,  both  for  his  servicea 
on  tbia  occaaion,  and  also  for  hia  radieioas  conduct  ik 
appeasing  a  commotion  produced  by  the  rivaliy  that 
prevaSedbetween  the  land  and  naval  foreea  of  the  Via- 
mans.  (Ln.,  S5,  48.)  Ha  wu  afterward  aent  lo 
Rome  to  give  an  acconnt  of  the  eoceassea  wbidi  had 
attended  the  arma  of  tbe  republic.  After  the  ekae  of 
tbe  Spanish  war,  LkHus  was  despatched  by  Seipio  to 
the  court  of  Sypliax,  to  sound  that  prince,  and  ei^ga 
him  to  fonn  an  alliance  with  the  Romana.  Tbe  UA' 
lowins  year  (A.U.C.  548,  B.C.  306),  Asdrobal,  the 
son  of  Oiscon,  having  renewed  tbe  war  in  Spain,  La- 
tins vrss  despatched  to  oppose  him,  and  nearly  aocceed* 
ed  in  making  htmseir  master  of  Oadea.  Jn  A.U.C. 
549,  B.C.  306,  be  waa  directed  Scipio  to  make  a 
descent  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  he  effected,  and 
obtained  an  immense  booty.  In  tho  course  of  this 
war  he  surprised  the  camp  of  Sypbax  daring  tbe  niglm 
in  conjonction  with  Masinissa,  set  fire  to  it,  poiauod 
and  overtook  the  prince  himself,  and  made  bim  pria- 
oner.  He  conducted  Syphax  to  Rome,  and  then  haa* 
tened  to  rejoin  Scipio,  and  diare  hia  glory  and  his  dan- 
gera.  LeUus  was  elected  pnrtor  A.U.C.  657,  B.C. 
197,'and  obtained  the  government  of  Sicily.  He  af- 
terward stood  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but  was 
defeated  1^  private  intrignes,  and  did  not  attain  lo  that 
office  until  A.U.C.  564,  B.C.  190.  After  his  election 
to  the  eonsolabtp,  Lriins  bad  some  difficulties  with 
his  colleague,  L.  ComaUna  Scipio,  respecting  the  di< 
vision  of  the  imrroeea.  They  both  desired  ^e  gov- 
ernment of  Oreeea;  bni  the  senate,  to  whom  tbe  ques- 
tion was  left,  decided  in  favour  of  Scipio,  and  Lnlios 
was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  a  government  in  Italy. 
Id  diacharging  tbe  dntics  of  this,  he  repealed  Oemo- 
na  and  Placeotia,  which  had  bean  rained  by  wsia  and 
contagious  disordsra.  History,  after  this,  nukes  no 
farther  mention  of  him.  It  vns  from  the  uanativea  ol 
Lsliua  that  Polybios  wrote  his  acconnt  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  Scipio  in  Spain  and  Africa.  {Pt^h.,  10, 11. 
—lis.,  3«,  43,  Meqq.—Ii.,  37,  7,  aeqq.—Ii.,  39,  1, 
aeqq.y--ll.  Sumamed  Sa^fiene,  waa  aon  of  the  pnee- 
ding.  He  stodied  pfailoeopby  in  esriy  life  nndar  Di^ 
genes  the  Stoic  and  PanBtins,  snd  leamsd,  from  thsaa 
two  eminent  pbilosqfibers,  to  conlMno  tbe  aUomBonta 
of  nleasore,  and  to  cberiab  an  ardent  love  fin  wiadoM 
and  virtue.  Taming  hia  attention  after  this  to  tbe 
professioa  of  tha  bar,  he  took  a  high  rank  among  dia 
oratora  of  his  time.  His  eloquence  is  described  \j 
Cicero  as  mild  and  perauasive.  although  he  was  ne^ 
ligent  in  point  of  atyle,  and  too  food  of  emp%ing  an- 
ti^nated  tarma.  (Cw..  Brat.,  SI,  aeef.)  Laliua  aa* 
con^aniad  his  ftiand,  the  younger  AJrieano^  to  die 
siege  of  Carthage,  where  he  signalised  hia  valoor. 
After  the  destmction  of  tbia  celebrated  city,  ha  was 
aent  aa  pcator  faite  Spain,  and  ibne  twAe  tbe  pomi 
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■r  Urn  iydnb  Tiiiiani.  (Cu.,  ,  t,  11.)  He 
«M  aftannad  «l«el«d  into  Urn  cottega  of  Kognn,  B.C. 
llSj  and  dafealad  berora  tb«  cmnitta  the  i»opo«itioD 
of  L.  CnaaoB,  to  Mprin  Ibe  aenats  of  tM  power  of 
deeting  the  member*  of  tlw  aagural  collc^,  and  to 
nanaCFr  tbia  rigbt  lo  Um  pwple,  Cicero  (If.  D.,  3, 
ii)  calla  the  apeecb  whtcK  he  delivered  od  tfaii  oc- 
•Mion  "1/ratauKmU  Mxreela."  Briber;  and  intiigm 
^uatiatad  for  aotoe  time  hia  api^icatioaa  for  the  cen- 
wlahip,  notwitbatandiog  the  efforta  of  Scipio  io  hia  b»- 
etU,  oniil  B.C.  140,  when  bia  merit  trinmpfaed  over 
gwtrf  obstacle.  He  waa  conaul  with  C  Serriliaa 
Capto,  and  conducted  faimBelf  in  tbia  high  office  with 
a  moderation  well  calculated  to  conciliate  all  minde. 
Still,  bowerer,  be  coold  not  obtain  a  re-election,  a  cit- 
maialance  to  which  Cieeio  allodea,  who  blamea  the 
jmple  fix  depriTing  ibemaelvM  of  the  eerfieea  of  eo 
wiae  ft  aiagiamte.  (Cie.,  TWc,  ft,  19.)  Lidina  liv- 
ed a  eooDtiT  life,  and,  when  there,  divided  hia  time  be- 
tween atod*  wad  agricultnie.  He  a[4>eara  to  have 
been  of  a  cheerful  and  equable  tempM*,  and  to  have 
locdied  with  pbiloaoftic  caunoeaa  on  both  the  favoara 
and  the  frowns  of  foituM.  Hence  Horace  {Serm.,  3, 
1,  735)  allndea  to  the  «  mUit  atfientU  Letlti."  He 
mmbend  anioog  Ina  frirada  Paeovins  and  Terence, 
and  it  waa  tboagfat  that,  io  conjunciion  with  Scipio, 
be  aided  Terence  in  the  compeaition  of  bia  dramaa. 
(Bat  conaolt  the  article  Terentins.)  The  friendship 
that  anbeiated  betwten  lisliua  and  Scipio  was  cele- 
brated thtoag^nt  Rome,  and  it  waa  tnia  which  in- 
doeed  Cicero  to  pitea  the  oune  of  the  lonner  at  the 
heed  of  hia  beantiM  dialegne**i)t.<fiMeifM,"  thein- 
leriocutort  in  which  are  uelioa  and  his  two  aona-in- 
law,  C.  Fannins  and  Q.  Mutitts  Scnvola.  Quintilian 
mentiona  a  daughter  of  IjsUus  who  wm  celebrated  for 
her  eloquence.    {QHtnt.,  I,  1,  6.) 

LABBTsa,  I.  king  of  Iibaca  and  father  of  Ulfsaea. 
He  waa  one  of  the  Argonauta.  He  ceded  the  crown 
to  bia  son  and  retired  to  the  couotir,  where  he  spent 
Ub  tine  in  the  cnltivation  of  the  earth.  Ulysaea  found 
Ihoe  emfric^ed  en  hia  return,  enfe^led  by  age  and 
aoRow.  {Vid.  UljraaeB.) — IT.  A  town  and  bariwur  of 
Cilieia,  on  the  confines  irf  IWipbylia,  and  weat  of 
Selinus.  Strabo  makea  it  to  have  been  a  fortified  po«t 
on  a  hill,  with  a  harbour  below  (669).  It  was  the  birth* 
pUea  of  Dit^nea  Laerlioa.    (Ktd.  Diogenea  HI.) 

LuBriva,  DioMiMS,  «  Greek  writer.  (YuL-  Di- 
ofenea  UI.) 

L^n-BTaSNBa,  a  giganttc  and  andropbagous  race, 
mentioned  by  Homer  in  bia  description  of  the  wander- 
inga  of  Ulysaea.  The  country  of  the  Lnstrygones, 
according  to  the  poet,  lay  very  &r  to  the  west,  since 
Ulyaaea,  when  driven  from  the  ialand  of  jEolaa,  aailed 
on  hither  for  aiz  dava  and  nigfata,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  reached  the  und  of  the  Lmtiygooiane.  Many 
expounders  of  mythology,  therefore,  pbce  the  Lm- 
trygonflB  in  Sicily.  But  for  this  there  ia  no  good  rea- 
eon  whatever,  ainee  Homer  makea  thia  race  and  that 
of  the  Cyclopea  to  dwell  at  a  wide  distance  ftom  each 
other.  Bqnallyfabi^Aia  ia  the  account  given  by  some 
of  the  aaewnt  writers,  that  a  colony  of  Lestrygotiea 
naaeed  over  into  Italy  with  Lam  us  at  their  head,  and 
oailt  the  city  of  Formia.  When  once  the  re^>ective 
aitnations  of  Circe'a  idand  and  that  of  .£olna  were 
tbongfat  to  have  been  ascertained,  it  became  do  ray 
dfficult  matter  to  advance  a  atep  farther,  and,  aa  the 
Ijistiygonea  lay,  according  to  Homer,  between  theae 
two  i^anda,  to  make  Fatmm  on  the  luUati  coast  a 
of  that  people.  Formia  waa,  however,  in  tmth, 
of  Pela^io  migm,  and  aaema  to  have  owed  a  lame 
pdMtoD  a  ite  proapeiltjr  to  •  Spartan  colony.  iSe 
BBBB  Bfpeara  to  come  mm  the  Greek  'Opfiud,  and  to 
have  danolcd  a  good  harbour.  (Jfonnert,  Get^.,  nd. 
4,  p.  11,  Mff.)— -IJnlike  the  Cyclopea,  the  Liestrygo- 
nea  lived  in  tbs  social  state.  Their  king  waa  named 
Aotiphalas,  their  town  waa  called  Laatrnmua  or  Te- 
ll* 


lep^na  (it  ia  uwanain  vriach],  and  a  tinatMia  near  r 
Aitakia.  Such  waa  die  atate  thiqga,  accoiding  M 
Homer,  when  Ulysses  came  to  tbia  qnarter  in  tin 
course  of  hia  wandeiiqga.  Utere  waa  a  port  at  i  bt- 
tie  distance  from  the  city,  which  all  the  ahipa  of  Ul/s 
sea,  but  the  one  in  wbiui  be  himself  waa,  entofd.  A 
benkt,  with  two  other  persons,  was  then  aent  Ui  Aa 
city.  They  met  the  imafgOn  of  Antiphalaa  at  lbs 
fonntata  Artakia,  and  were  by  ha  directed  to  ha  b- 
ther's  bonse.  Chi  entering  it  they  were  terrified  at  ihi 
sight  ef  his  wife,  who  was  "  as  larBe  as  the  of  a 
mountain."  She  inatantly  called  aer  buaband  boa 
the  market-place,  who  aeiied  one  of  them,  and  killd 
and  dreaaed  him  for  dinner.  The  other  two  mads 
their  escape,  puraned  by  the  Laatrygonea,  who  willi 
huge  rocks  destroyed  all  the  ahipa  and  thmmm 
wUeh  ware  within  the  baibonr,  the  veaari  onj^aaa, 
which  bad  not  enteied,  abme  "C^Hng.  (ifem.,  01, 
10,  81,  ac^.) 

LjrroBli  Lbx,  I.  ordered  that  the  plebeian  magit- 
(rates  should  be  ^ected  at  the  Comitia  Tribata:  pan- 
ed  A.U.C.  39S.— U.  Another,  passed  A.U.C.  497, 
against  the  defrauding  of  minm.  By  this  law  the 
yeara  of  minority  wen  limited  to  tw^tv-Gre,  and  no 
one  bdow  that'  age  could  make  a  btgal  baigiin 
(Heiiuce.,  Ant.  Rom.,  ed.  HaahoU,  p.  197,  a;.) 

IiAviNDB,  I.  p.  Valeriua,  waa  consul  A.D.C.  473, 
B.C.  280,  and  was  cbarged  with  the  conduct  of  tbt 
war  against  Pyrrina  and  the  Tarentinea.  The  rapid, 
ity  orbis  advance  into  Southern  Italjr  induced 
i&n  to  offer  hun  terma  of  accommodation,  and  to  jao- 
poee  bimaelf  aa  an  umpire  betwaea  the  Tarentinea  and 
Romans.  Lavinua  made  anawer  to  the  ntooaKb'i 
envoy,  that  tlie  Romans  neilber  wiahed  his  master  (« 
an  art>itntor,  nor  feared  him  aa  an  enemy.  A  bloody 
battle  ensued  near  Heraclea,  which  Pyiriius  evenlmliy 
gained  by  means  of  his  elefdianta,  thrae  moostious  as- 
unala  havins  never  before  been  encountered  by  tha 
Romans.  Thia  was  the  action  after  which  Pyiiku 
NKtaimad,  that  anodwr  auch  victory  would  pnve  his 
rain.  lAvimia,  not  diabeartened  ^  bia  iU  aneeess, 
sent  to  Rome  for  freah  levies,  and,  harrng  received 
two  legiona,  aet  out  in  purauit  of  Pynhne,  who  was 
advancing  agamat  Rome,  and  by  a  ibrced  march 
aaved  Capua  from  falling  into  his  hands.  (Vul.  Pyr- 
rhoa.)— II.  M.  Valeriua,  of  a  coosoUr  family,  obtained 
the  pratwdip  A.U.C.  640,  B.C.  314,  and  connand- 
ed  a  fleet  atationed  near  Brundtaiam,  in  die  Inua 
Sea.  Having  heard  of  aomo  warlike  mnvconnt  ea 
the  pan  of  Fbilip,  king  of  Macedonia,  ha  advaaced 
against  that  prince,  gained  varioua  aocceaaea  over  bin, 
and,  detaching  the  £toUana  from  bia  aide,  concluded 
a  tiea^  with  them,  which  gave  the  Rmnana  their  fiiM 
firm  Ibolbold  m  Greece.  In  A.U.C.  644,  B.C.  SID, 
he  waa  deetad  conaul,  though  abaent,  and  obtaiBai 
government  of  Italy,  whiui  be  exchanged  whh  to 
colleague  M.  Marcellua,  at  the  instance  of  the  aeaate, 
for  that  of  Sicily.  Before  setting  out  f<»  bis  govern- 
ment,  he  distiiumiabed  himself  at  Rome  by  his  pain- 
otic  conduct.   There  being  a  aearcity  of  money  ia  tbs 

SiuUio  treaaury,  and  a  supply  of  rowers  beii^  reqoind 
or  the  fleet,  it  was  proposed  that  private  persMia  oenM, 
aa  on  fonner  occaaiona,  in  pm^wrtion  to  tbeir  fitttnnas 
and  stations,  aup^dy  rowers  witb  pay  and  aobaiatenea 
for  thirty  days.  Thia  measure  exciting  mocb  mot* 
mnring  and  ill  will  among  the  people,  and  a  seditieB 
being  apprehended,  Lavinus  recommended  to  the  aea- 
ate that  the  rich  ahonld  6rst  set  an  example,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  common  fund  all  their  snperfluooi 
wealth.  The  echraie  vraa  taceivad  with  the  wamcat 
approbation;  and  so  great  was  the  axdeor  on  the  paM 
of  the  rieh  to  bring  io  tbeir  gold  and  ailvw  to  tbs  treaa- 
my,  diBt  tha  commissionera  were  not  able  to  leciivik 
nor  the  clerics  to  enter,  Ibe  contribnUons.  (Zisw,  91 
36.)  As  soon  as  Lavinua  reached  Sicily  he  begu 
tbaaiegeof  Agrigratc"  the  only  important  eilywtok 
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mil  br^J  out  for  the  Cuthsginiaoa.  Its  redaetion 
Bcougbt  with  it  the  submisiion  of  the  whole  of  Sicily 
-jO  the  Roman  arms.  HaTtn?  been  continued  in  com- 
for  another  jear,  ho  collected  all  his  naval  force*, 
a  doKODt  on  the  eoaat  of  Alnea,  and,  wwoun- 
lOTiw  on  his  retom  die  Carthagbian  fleet,  gained  a 
■pmnid  naval  victory.  He  was  afterward  deputed  to 
via:«  iIm  cooit  of  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamna,  and  ob- 
taic'JwsUt&eof  Cybale.  (  Kwl.  Cybele.)  In  A.U.C. 
t98,  B.'J.  301,  Lavions  was  sent  sa  proprator  to  Ma- 
eed>aiB,  against  King  Philip ;  but  he  died  Uie  follow- 
ing  yew.  Hn  sons  Pablios  and  Marcua  celebrated 
runeral  games  in  hoooor  of  their  bdier,  which  were 
ctiotinaM  fin  the  ^uwe  of  finir  dqra.  (Lnk,  M,  10, 
Mqc.—ld.,  34,  40.  MOf.— S6,  40.  utM.^ld.,  39, 
11.— iV.,  31,  3.— At.,  81,  SO.)--III.  P.  Valeriua,  a 
deaeewUnt  of  the  precefng.  de^ttaed  at  Rome  for  hie 
Vices.    {Harat.,  Serm.,  I,  8,  l9.—Sckol.,  ad  loc.) 

LAoua,  a  Macedonian,  father  of  Ptolemy  I.,  of 
£|m>t  (Cooanlt  remarka  at  the  beginning  the  ar^ 
ticta  PtoIenHMuL) 

LaoSsa,  L  an  iaiand  in  the  Sinu  Ghoeaa,  near  the 
^oitbem  coaat  of  Lycia.  now  Pmugia  H  CordiaiiMMOy 
*t,  according  to  some,  Ckriatumx. — ^11.  or  Lagussv, 
«n  iaiand,  or,  mora  properly,  a  cluster  of  islands  off 
the  coast  of  Troas,  to  the  north  of  Tonedos,  now  Tao- 
.•iaa  Adan.  iPlin.,  b,  Zl.—Buihoff  vm(  MUlUr, 
Wdrlerb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  676.) 

LaiIdcs,  a  patronyoiic  of  CEdipiu.  »nr  cf  Laiua. 
Ond,  Met.,  6,M  18.) 

L.A18,  I.  the  most  celebrated  beteriat  ci  Greece. 
She  was  bom  at  Hyccm  in  Sicily,  and  was  made 
-captive  when  her  native  city  was  taken  by  the  Atbe- 
Biajis,  in  the  course  of  the  expedition  ogai&st  Syracnse, 
and  was  conveyed  to  Athens.  She  was  at  this  time 
Mveai  years  of  age,  and  the  property  of  a  common  aol- 
^m.  Having  been  aubsequently  aoM  by  hw  first 
•wDOT,  ahe  was  conveyed  by  her  pnrchaaer  to  Corinth, 
■t  that  period  the  nraat  diaaolute  city  of  Greece, 
where,  after  ^  kpae  of  a  few  years,  she  became  one 
of  thoae  females  who  consecrated  themselves  in  that 
city  to  the  service  of  Venus.  {Yii.  Corinthus,  to- 
mid*  the  close  of  the  article.)  The  fame  <tf  her  ex- 
taofdinuy  beauty  drew  together  strangera  from  evenr 
part  of  Greece,  vnile  the  eitravagance  of  her  demann 
gave  rise  to  the  well-known  proverb,  that  "  it  was  not 
for  every  one  to  go  to  Corinth."  <0£  iravTO(  a.v6(^ 
£r  K^vM*  iaff  A  irKavC'  Eraam.,  ChU.,  col.  131. 
— "Ifm  ewma  kotniiu  eontinrit  adire  Corinthum." 
Moral.,  Efiat.,  1.  17,  96.)  Pausaniaa  speaks  of  a 
tomb  of  Lau  at  Corinth,  near  the  temple  of  Venus 
Mebania,  on  which  was  pbced  a  stone  lioness,  holding 
B  run  frith  bei  liDnt  paws,  an  evident  allusion  to  the 
anprincipled  tapaei^  of  the  betarist.  The  same  wri- 
ter mskes  mention  uso  of  a  tomb  of  La'is  in  Thesaaly, 
wbitber,  according  to  one  account,  she  had  gone, 
through  attachment  for  a  youth  named  Hippostratus ; 
and  ue  females  of  which  country,  dreading  her  evil 
inflaenee.  had  asaaaainated  her  in  the  temple  of  Venua, 
— Nomiaaiatieal  writera  refer  to  certain  coins  of  an- 
eicDt  Corindit  wbteb  have  on  one  aide  t  lioneoa  hold- 
ing down  a  ram,  and  on  the  other  a  female  head ;  and 
lfac7  think  that  these  were  strock  in  honour  of  Lais, 
Ae  femde  bead  being  intended  as  her  portrait.  (Con- 
■oU  VtMeonii,  hono^.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  411.)  A  full 
■ecount  of  La'is  is  given  by  Bayle  {Diet.  HmI.,  a,  a.}. 
— n.  Awitber  betwist,  often  confounded  witii  the  for- 
mer, hit  who  lived  fifty  or  sixty  years  later.  She  was 
the  danghter  of  a  Corinthian  hetnrist  atlacbed  to  Alci- 
blades.  It  ie  to  this  latter  Lais  that  we  must  refer  the 
anecdote  related  of  Demosthenes.  (ConsuUrfiutotrs 
de  Lots,  faT  B.  Le  Goux  ie  Gerland,  Porir,  17S6, 
ISmo.  Some  writers,  refuted  fay  Bayle,  make  this 
Lots  to  have  been  a  daogbter  of  Alcibiades.  Others, 
nided  by  an  equivocal  exneaaion  of  Paulmier  de 
GnoteoMaDil  (falBWrfaa    Exmilal.,  p.  ttS),  have 


taken  her  for  the  daughtei  of  the  first  an  errs 

into  which  Brunck  baa  alao  iaUen  (ad  Ansioph.  Plxt., 
179). 

Ij^Ioa,  a  son  of  Labdaona,  who  ancceeded  to  the 
throne  of  Thebes,  which  bia  graiid£Kber  Nycteus  had 
lefi  to  the  care  of  bis  brother  Lycoe.  till  hia  grandsmi 
came  of  age.  He  waa  driven  from  hia  kingdom  by  Any 
phion  and  Zetbua,  who  were  incenaed  upinat  LyciM 
for  the  crualtiea  which  Anttope  had  an^red.  {Vid. 
Antiope.)  On  the  death  of  Ampbion,  Laius  ancceeded 
to  the  throne  of  Thebes,  and  married  the  danghter  nS 
Menceceus,  called  by  Homer  Epicasta,  by  others  Jo- 
caata.  An  oracle,  however,  waned  him  against  hav> 
ing  chiUban,  declaring  that  he  would  meet  bia  death 
firoin  tbe  handa  of  a  aen,  and  Laiua,  hi  coaaeqnenoa, 
long  refrained  from  beeimung  a  Ather.  At  lei^tb, 
havmg  indulged  too  free^  in  wine  on  e  festal  occaaiOD- 
he  forgot  his  previous  resolation,  and  Jocasta  brongb' 
forth  a  son.  The  child,  as  soon  as  bom,  was  deliveree 
bj  the  fathw  to  hia  herdsman,  to  expose  on  Moun, 
C^thmon.  The  baidsmaB,  moved  by  compassion, 
gave  the  babe,  according  to  mie  aeooont  {Soph.,  (Ed 
T.,  1038),  to  a  neatherd  belonging  to  F^Iybus,  king 
of  Corinth ;  or,  as  others  say  (^rip.,  Pkan.,  28^ 
the  grooms  of  Polybua  fonild  the  infant  after  it  had 
been  exposed,  and  brought  it  to  the  wife  of  Polybua 
who,  being  childless,  reared  it  as  her  own,  and  named 
it  CEdipua,  on  accoont  of  iu  moUen  /tet  (from  oiiJ^w, 
to  tweU,  and  iro6i,  a  foot),  for  Laius.  previous  to  the 
exposure  of  the  chiu,  biid  pierced  its  ancles  with  a 
thong.  Manv  yeua  aftefwan),  Laina,  beioB  on  hia 
way  to  Delphi,  to  leam  tidinga  retpecLing  uw  child 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  exposed,  whether  it  had 

Griahed  or  not,  and  being  accompanied  only  by  hia 
raid  Polyphonies,  met  in  a  narrow  road  in  Pbocis  a 
young  man  also  travelling  in  direction  of  tbe  ora- 
cle, IliiB  was  (Edipus,  who  was  anxioos  to  aacortaia 
hia  true  parentage  from  the  gud.  'When  the  chariot 
of  La'ins  overtook  (Edipus,  who  was  on  foot,  tbe 
driver  ordMod  tbe  young  man  to  retire  from  tl«  {mJk, 
and  make  way  for  one  of  royal  blood.  On  his  refusal 
a  contest  ensued,  in  which  CBdipus  slew  the  herald 
and  hia  own  father,  both  the  tatter  and  his  son  being 
ignmnnt  of  each  other.  Tbe  body  of  La'iaa  waa  fomi 
and  honourably  boiied  by  Damaaistratus,  king  of  Pl»- 
taia ;  and  Creon,  the  son  <^  Menmceus,  aacendod  tbe 
throne  of  Thebes.  Tbe  account  here  given,  which  is 
from  Euripides,  differs  in  some  respects  from  othei 
versions  of  the  legend.  Sophocles  makes  (Edipus  te 
have  met  his  father  sfter  having  consulted  tbe  omcle. 
{Soph.,  (Ed.  T,y  780.  jte^j.— (Jmnpara  ApoUai.,  S,  Q, 
7.—Diod.  Sic.,  4,  64.— £wlae.,  8, 13.) 

LaLisi,  I.  a  yonng  female  bthmd  by  Hotacc. 
(OI.,  1.  39,  S8.>— n.  A  slave  of  CynthiaV  {Ptf 
pert.,  4,  7,  45.) 

Lauachds,  a  son  of  Xenophanes,  sent  mte  Sici>f 
with  Nicias.  He  was  killed  B.C.  414,  before  Syra- 
cuse. I«macbus  is  alluded  to  by  Aristoohanes  in  bis 
iriay  of  Uie  Achamensea,  and  with  some  aegree  of  rid- 
Mwe.  That  be  waa  a  man  of  high  courage,  tbe  con> 
plimenU  dtractly  and  indirectly  paid  to  him  1^  the 
same  poet  (TAesm.,  841.— AcAom.,  1073,  et  Voi;  md 
loc.),  sufficiently  indicate.  From  an  important  trust, 
also,  that  waa  reposed  in  him  by  Pericles  (PltU.,  VU. 
PeritL,  e.  30],  it  should  seem,  that  he  was  considered 
by  that  great  statesman  a  man  of  talent  as  well  as  cf 
courage.  If  the  ontwafd  merita  of  liSmachus  had 
imposed  up<m  the  penetration  of  Pericles,  they  had 
not  on  that  of  Aristophanea :  he  aaw  more  froth  thao 
substance,  more  of  slww  than  solid  worth,  is  the  yonng 
Boldier;  a  diipoaition  for  the  diatinctione  and  emotn- 
ments  which  are  to  be  derived  from  soldiership,  bnt 
no  evidence  of  thoae  high  ulenu  which  cimstitate  a 
really  great  captain.  Tliat  the  draroatiat  had  fenud 
a  more  correct  eatimatc  of  the  powen  of  LamaclHH 
I  &mn  the  contMnprnwy  statcsMii,  the  compmliTtli 
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nuh.  hgure  which  he  »fterward  nude  in  bittory  raffi- 

Laihx»  or  LAMm,  e  rivw  of  CisilpiM  Gaol,  »• 
ntng  from  the  Eupilia  Lmim,  tnd  mling  into  the 
Olona,  onA  of  the  tribntuiea  of  the  Po.  It  ia  now 
Um  Ltmhro  or  Lambrone.    (Plin.,  3,  19.) 

Lahia,  a  citjr  of  Theaaaly  situate  inland  from  the 
bead  watera  of  the  Sinai  Maliacoa,  and,  according  to 
Suabo  (433),  about  thirty  atadu  from  tbe  Sperchioa. 
It  ia  eolebraud  in  biatory  aa  tbe  principal  aceoe  of  the 
WW  lAieh  ma  eanied  m  betwBm  tna  MaeedoniaM 
wider  An^iater,  and  the  Athenian!,  with  other  con- 
'Unate  Greeks,  commanded  fay  Leotthaneo ;  from 
aAicb  cireomatance  it  ia  ^narallr  known  by  the  name 
■f  tbe  Lamiac  war.  Antipater,  haTing  bean  defeated 
in  Um  fitat  inaunce,  retired  to  Lamia,  where  be  waa 
beateged  by  the  alliea  i  but  hs  afterward  coatrirad  to 
eecape  firoia  tbia  place,  and  retin  to  the  north  of 
Theaaaly.  Soon  alter,  wttb  the  aaaialanee  of  the  army 
ctf  Crateme,  brought  for  that  pnrpoea  from  Aaia,  he 
gaf«  battle  lo  and  defeated  hii  opponanta  at  Cranon, 
Hoi  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace.  Th!k  was 
granted  tnem  on  aevere  terms.  The  Athenians  were 
Teonired  to  pay  the  same  tribute  na.before,  to  receive 
a  Macedonian  garhaon, 'defray  the  ezpenaea  of  tbe 
war,  and  deliver  up  their  oratora,  whose  appeals  to  tbe 
feelioga  of  tbe  Athenian  people  had  always  occasioned 
so  much  difficolty  for  the  Macedonians.  Demosthenea 
and  Hyperidei  were  particularly  aimed  at  {Vid.  De- 
mosthenes and  Hyperides.) — Livy  reports  (37,  30) 
that  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  twice  defeated  tbe 
.£toIians,  supported  by  Attalus  aud  aome  Roman 
Itoops,  near  this  place.  Antiochna  waa  aftwward 
veceived  there  wiin  aceUmaliottB.  (£tiw,  35,  43.) 
The  place  was  subsequently  retaken  by  the  Romans. 
(La.,  37,  &.—Potyb.,  Excerpt.,  80,  1 1,  ttqq.— Pliny, 
4,  7.)  According  to  Dr.  Holland  (vol.  S,  p.  107), 
toere  is  very  litUe  doubt  that  the  site  of  Zeitoun 
cwiesponda  with  that  of  the  ancient  Lamia. — II. 
.Alina,  I  Roman  of  diatkguished  family,  elaiiiuiw  de- 
ment Aom  LamM,  Ae  iDost  ancient  monarch  of  the 
Lsstiygones.  lie  signalized  himself  in  tbe  war  with 
the  C^ntabri  aa  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Augustus. 
iHont.,  Od.,  3,  n.y—Ul.  Tbe  mistress  of  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  who  rendered  herself  celebrated  1^ 
iter  extravagaitces,  ber  intrigue^  and  ber  ascendancy 
over  that  prince.  {PltU.,  Vit.  Ihmetr.—^Uatt  V. 
H.,  1, 18.) 

hmim,  fabulous  monstett,  commonly  represented 
with  the  bead  and  breast  of  a  female,  and  the  body  of 
a  aerpeot.  According  lo  some,  they  changed  their 
forma  at  pleasure,  snd,  when  about  to  ensnare  theb 
pnf,  assumed  auch  appearances  as  were  most  seduc- 
tive and  calculated  to  please.  Tbe  blood  of  young 
pereooa  waa  believed  to  possess  peculiar  attractiona 
for  them,  and  for  the  pa^ieae  of  ijnaffiiv  thta  they 
were  wont  to  take  the  Iwm  of  a  beaotHiil  female- 
The  Lami«  possessed  also  another  means  of  accom- 
pliahing  their  object  This  was  a  species  of  hisaing 
sound  emitted  by  them,  so  soothing  and  attractive  in 
its  nature,  that  persona  found  themselves  irresistibly 
allured  by  it.  When  not  in  disguise,  and  when  they 
bad  sated  their  horrid  appetitaa,  their  form  waa  bide- 
ona,  their  ringea  gjoweo  like  fire,  ibeir  bodies  were 
besmeared  with  blood,  and  their  feet  appeared  of  iron 
or  of  lead.  Sometimea  they  showed  themselves  com- 
pletely blind,  at  other  timea  they  had  a  single  eye, 
either  in  the  forehead  or  on  one  side  of  the  visage. 
The  popular  belief  made  them  frequent  Africa  and 
ITiaawly.  In  both  ef  which  countries  they  watdwd  along 
A*  nail  loada,  and  seiied  upon  unwary  travellers. — 
The  (abuB  of  Queen  Lamia  has  aome  analogy  to  this 
fictioa,  end  boUi,  in  all  probability,  owe  their  origin  to 
ma  and  the  aame  aoorce.  Lamia,  iccording  to  Di- 
odocua  Sicoloa  and  other  ancient  authorities,  was  a 
quean  of  Africa,  remariuble  for  beaoty,  wbo^  on  ac- 


count of  her  cruel  diapoeition,  waa  eventuall)  tuna 
formed  into  a  wild  beast  Having  loat,  itaaemi,  ba> 
own  children  by  the  band  of  death,  ahe  sou^lo  con 
sde  ber  sorrow  by  eeiiing  tbe  children  of  wr  subjaeta 
from  their  motbara*  aima,  and  cauaing  them  to  bo 
alain.  Hence  the  tranaformation  inflicted  apon  hei 
by  tbe  gods.  (i)tMf.  Sic.,  SO,  41.— Compare  S'JIol. 
ad  Arittoph.,  Pat.,  757.— Cosoiii.,  a(  &ra&,  36.-- 
Wen^img,  «i  DiU.,  L  <■)  The  I^mia  figured  tf 
tenHvriy  in  the  nmaeiy-lagiods  of  anti<^ty,  and  Ihsk 
names  and  aUribalea  were  alanding  obiccu  of  Uam 
to  tbe  young.  {Diai.,  L  c. — Compare  Uorat.,  Bp.t4 
Pit.,  MO.— Vid.  Lemurea.) 

LiHPino,  I.  a  Lacedmnonian  female,  wife  of  Ar- 
cbidamua  II.,  kins  of  9perta,  and  mother  of  Agia 
She  waa  celebcatea  as  bMng  the  daughter,  wife,  eister, 
and  mother  of  a  king.— IL  A  ^oeen  of  the  Anaiom. 
(/«*/«,  S,  4.) 

Linrirlfi,  I.  a  daughter  of  Helios  (the  San-god) 
and  Neara.  Sbe,  with  her  sister  Pbacthosa,  unk 
care  of  tbe  flocks  and  herds  of  ber  Mher,  in  the  islsnd 
of  llirinakiE.  There  were  seven  flocks  (tf  shew  and 
as  many  herds  of  oxen,  fifty  animals  in  each  dock  and 
herd.  They  neither  bred  nor  died.  Ul^aaes,  io  •1m> 
course  of  hia  wanderinga,  came  to  this  island,  nticc 
both  Tireaiaa  and  Ciico  had  "trie  tly  charged  bin  to 
diun.  On  discovermf^  that  it  was  liirinakia,  the  bero 
waa  desirous  of  obeying  the  injunctions  he  hsd  re- 
ceived ;  but  as  it  waa  evening  when  he  airived.  hii 
companions  forced  him  to  consent  to  their  landing, 
and  passing  tbe  night  there.  They  promised  to  de- 
part m  tbe  morning,  and  took  f.  oath  to  abstain  froo 
the  eetUe  irf  tbe  sun.  DB..iig  the  ugfat  a  vkiieBl 
atonn  came  on,  end  fat  en  entire  month  afterward  s 
strong  southeast  wind  blew,  which  confined  theoi  te 
the  island.  When  their  proviaious  were  exbaasted, 
Ibey  lived  on  such  birds  and  fish  as  they  could  cstch. 
At  length,  while  Ulysses  was  sleeping,  Euiyk>chat 
prevailed  on  tbe  rest  to  slaughter  some  of  tbe  sacred 
'  oxen  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  to  vow,  by  way  ef 
amends,  a  temple  to  Helios.  Ulysses,  on  awakening 
was  filled  with  horror  at  what  they  had  done:  and  the 
diajfleasure  of  the  gods  waa  soon  manifested  by  |Hodi- 
gies ;  for  the  hides  crept  alotig  the  ground,  and  the 
flesh  lowed  on  the  spits.  Still  tbey  fed  for  nx  days 
on  tbe  sacred  cattle ;  on  \h»  aeventh  the  atorm  luUed, 
and  tbey  left  tbe  island ;  but,  as  aoon  as  they  hid  lost 
ai^t  of  land,  a  teiriUe  west  wind,  accompanied  b; 
thundu,  lightning,  and  pitchy  daikness,  came  on. 
Jnpiter  struck  the  ship  with  a  Uiunderbolt :  it  went  is 
piecea,  and  all  were  drowned  except  Ulyases.  (Od., 
IS,  260,  *«qq.) — H'  or  Lampetie,  one  of  the  Helis- 
des,  or  sisters  of  Phaethon.    (Ovid,  Met.,  3,  349.) 

LahpkidIdb,  jGlius,  a  Latin  hiatoiian,  who  floai- 
ished  in 'the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  oudn 
Diodesian  and  Consuntine  the  Great  Of  his  works 
there  are  extant  the  Uvea  of  the  einperors  Autoninos, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Lucius  Venis,  Pertinax.  Albinus, 
Macrinua,  dec.  The  life  of  Alexander  Severus,  which, 
according  to  the  Paluine  maauscript,  is  the  woik  of 
Spartianus,  has  been  by  some  authorities  ascribed  to 
him.  The  Uvea  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of 
the  "  IGitorut  Avgutta  Scr^ora,*'  %  vola.  8vo,  1071 
Some  critics  consider  Lampridiua  aa  Jdentteal  with 
Spartianus.  (Consult  Vo9t.,  de  Lat,  S,  7.— 
Fabric.,  Stbl.  Lot.,  3,  p.  93,  noU  a-~SazM  Ow^ 
most,  vol.  1,  p.  38.)  The  style  and  management  ef 
Lampridius  will  not  allow  him  a  place  among  histon- 
ana  ol  a  superior  class,  yet  he  ia  valuable  for  his  lacts. 
(BoAr,  Gaeh.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  341.) 

Lahpsacds,  a  city  of  Myaia  in  Aaia  Minor,  sUuatt 
on  the  Hellespont,  where  it  begins  to  open  into  the 
Propontis,  ana  northeaat  of  Abydoa.  Tbe  early  nana 
of  the  spot  where  Lampevcua  ttood  w«>  ^tyusa, 
from  the  number  of  pau-treet  which  grew  there  {irtnf, 
m  pine-tru),   A  Pbocaan  colony  is  said  to  have  fbuoA 
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u  this  atj  and  meo  it  itM  nune,  bein^  directed  by 
tha  ancle  to  settTe  wherever  ibey  raw  li^tning  first. 
This  took  pUce  in  the  district  Pityost,  and  heoee  the 
Mino  of  the  city,  from  ^Muwa,  to  tinnefortk.  {Mela, 
1.  19.—Elym.  Mag.—HoUtm.,  ad  Stej^h.  Bys.,  p. 
fiOS.)  Stnbo  cslts  Lamptacus  a  Milesian  colony : 
veiy  pnbdrir  it  was  only  enlarged  by  a  cdony  from 
Miletus.  {Rtrab.,  588.— JTaniurf,  Gti^.,  vol.  6,  pt. 
3,  pi.  fiI8.)  Another  account,  however,  makes  tne 
city  to  btTO  existed  prior  to  the  airiral  of  the  Pbo- 
CMans,  and  merely  the  name  to  hare  been  changed 
them.  They  aided,  according  to  this  version  of  the 
sbMj,  a  king  of  the  Bebryces,  named  Mandro,  against 
the  nei^iboaiing  barbarians,  and  were  peiaaaded  by 
Um  to  oecopy  a  part  of  hit  territory.  Thev  soecesses 
m  war,  however,  and  the  spoils  they  had  obtained,  ez- 
ctled  the  envy  of  the  Bebrycisna,  and  the  Pbocnans 
woald  have  been  secretly  destroyed,  had  not  Lamp- 
sace,  the  kii^'a  daughter,  sf^zed  them  of  the  plot. 
Out  of  gratitude  to  mt,  they  called  the  city  Lampea- 
CTU,  having  destroyed  the  former  inhabitants.  {Pol- 
y«en.,  8,  37, — Stepk.  Byz.,  t.  v.)  The  neighbouring 
coontiT  was  termed  Abamit  or  Abarmu,  becauae  Ve- 
nos,  who  here  was  delivered  of  Priapus,  was  so  disfftist- 
ed  with  his  appearance,  that  she  disowned  him  (mntp- 
mfm)  for  her  offspring.  (Stepk.  Byx.,  «.  v.  'Aiapvo^. 
— HoUtenias,  ad  Stepk.  Byz.,  I.  c.)  Priapus  was  the 
chief  deity  of  the  place.  His  temple  there  was  the 
asylnm  of  lewdness  and  debauchery ;  and  bence  the 
•jnlhet  hamftaaua  is  used  to  express  immodes^  and 
wantmntesa.  Alexander  reeolveu  to  destroy  the  city 
ou  accoant  of  the  vices  of  its  inhabiunts,  or  more 
probably  for  its  firm  adherence  to  the  interest  of  Per- 
sia. It  waa,  however,  raved  from  min  ^the  artifice 
of  Anazimeoes.  {Yid.  Anaximenes.)  The  name  of 
Lauaki  is  still  attached  to  a  snuill  town,  near  which 
LampsacBs  probably  stood,  as  Latiuaki  itself  cooteina 
M  rr mains  or  Testiees  of  antiquity.  A  modem  trav- 
dler  assores  as  besides,  thit  "  its  wine,  once  so  cele- 
hraled,  is  now  among  the  worst  that  is  made  in  this 
part  of  Anatolia."  {Sibtkorpe,  in  Walpd^t  CoUee- 
itm,  ffA.  I,  p.  91.) 

Lauds,  I.  a  fabled  king  of  the  Lvetrygones,  aaid  to 
havefinnded  Fonnia.  (Fii.  LnstrysoMs.)  TbaLa- 
miau  family  at  Rome  preteoded  to  eium  descent  from 
bim.  {HoTot.,  Od.,  9,  17.)— II.  A  son  of  Heredea 
and  Omphale,  fabled  to  have  succeeded  bis  mother  on 
the  throne  of  Lydia. — III.  A  river  in  the  western  part 
of  Cilicia  Campeatris,  now  the  Lamas.  It  gave  to 
the  adjacent  district  the  name  of  Lamotis.  ( Cramer's 
Asia  Ifiiwr,  vol.  S,  p.  388.) 

LaxcTa,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  Lusiunia,  dis- 
tiiffinishedbr  the  afqwllationa  of  Oppidana  and  Trans- 
endana.  Tm  first  was  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Iiusi- 
tani,  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Munda  or  Mondego. 
it  is  DOW  La.  Guarda.  The  latter  lay  to  the  east  of 
'.he  former,  and  is  now  Ciudad  Radrigo.  It  was  called 
Tianscndana,  beeanse  it  lay  beyond  the  Cuda.  [Bis- 
dig  md  MSUer,  Wdrlerb.  der  Gtogr.,  p.  679.) 

LiKiiWABiti,  a  people  of  Oermanyi  locate  by  most 
writers  on  the  Alhia  or  Elbe,  and  the  Viadnis  or  Oder, 
B  part  of  what  Is  now  called  Brauiigkburg.  Aecord- 

Sto  the  account,  however,  of  Panloa  Disconne,  him- 
one  of  this  nation,  rhey  originally  came  from  Sean- 
finavia,  ander  Uio  name  of  Wilini,  and  were  called  by 
du  Qorman  nations  Long  Beards,  from  their  appear- 
ance. [Paul  Diae.,  mt  Wsmefrid,  de  Otst.  Lotir 
gdi ,  I,  9.)  Tfae  Osiman  term  Lang  Baerdt,  Latin- 
iaed,  became  I^angobardi.  They  seem  to  have  settled 
on  the  Elbe,  probably  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Luwnbftrg.  They  are  the  same  with  the  Lombards 
«ha  overran  Italy  in  a  later  age.  (Mannert,  Anc. 
GtofTT.,  vol.  3,  p.  179. — Leo,  EnlwickeUng  der  Yerf. 
itr  Lamhardisehtn  StSdte,  Hamburg,  1824,  8vo.) 

LaRnvtoH,  a  town  of  Latiam,  about  sixteen  miles 
Iran  Rom.  situate,  aceoidins  to  Strabo,  to  the  right 


of  the  Appian  Way,  and  on  a  hill  ccmmandiDg  an  ex- 
tenuve  prospect  towards  Antiam  and  the  sea.  Tbete 
is  no  very  early  mention  of  Lanuvium  in  Roman  his- 
tory ;  bat  the  title  of  "  urbs  fidelissima,"  given  to  it 
by  I^vy  (6,  SI),  indicates  that  it  very  soon  sought  the 
protection  of  the  riaii^  city.  It  ia  noticed,  however^ 
previoas  to  this  period,  as  the  place  to  which  M.  ToU 
aciua  Fictor,  whoee  false  testimwy  had  caused  ths 
banishment  of  Cnso  QuincUns,  retired  into  eiile. 
{Lh.,  S,  39.)  Lanuvium  did  not  always  remain  at 
tached  to  Rome,  but  took  part  in  the  Latin  ware  wiib 
the  neighbouring  cities  agamst  that  power.  The  coo* 
federates  were,  nowever,  routed  near  the  river  Astura, 
not  far  from  Antinm  {Lh.,  8,  18);  and  ttua  defeat 
was  eoon  Mlowed  by  the  aabjugatton  of  the  whole  of 
Latiuno.  Lanuvium  aeems  to  atre  been  treated  with 
more  moderation  than  the  other  Latin  towns  ;  fw,  in> 
stead  of  being  punished,  .the  inhabitants  were  made 
Roman  citizens,  and  their  privileges  and  racred  rights 
were  prea«rved,  on  condition  that  the  temple  and  wor- 
ehip  of  Juao  Soaptta,  which  ware  held  in  ^eat  ven- 
eratioo  in  tbeir  city,  shoold  be  common  to  the  Romans 
also.  (lite.,  8,  14.)  It  then  became  a  mnniciptum  ; 
and  it  remained  ever  aAer  faitbfol  to  the  Romans,  psr- 
ticulariy  in  the  second  Punic  war,  aa  we  learn  from 
Livy  (26,  8)  and  Silius  Italicus  (8,  361  ;  13,  361).~ 
Lanuviom  and  its  district  had  the  honour  of  giving 
birth  to  several  diatingnished  characters  in  the  annals 
of  Rome.  Milo,  the  antagonistof  Clodius,  waa  a  na- 
tive of  this  phce,  and  was  on  his  way  thither  to  create 
a  pcKtt,  probably  of  Juno,  in  virtne  of  hia  office  of  dic- 
tator of  the  city,  when  he  met  Clodius  on  the  Appian 
Way,  and  the  rencounter  look  place  which  ended  in 
the  death  of  the  latter.  (Cic.,  pro  Mil.,  c.  10.)  llw 
famous  comedian  Roscitis  was  likewise  bom  near  La- 
Quviuna.  (Cic.,  dt  Div.,  1,  M.—Id.,  N.  D..  1, 38.) 
We  learn  aieo  from  Jul.  C^titolinua  nd  Ml.  Lampri- 
dius,  that  the  three  AntonfaieB  were  bom  here.— Thi 
niins  of  Lanuvium  atitl  bear  the  name  of  Cimta  Lmi 
nia,  or  Citla  della  Vigna.  (Crsnwr'e  Ane.  Itafyj  vol 
S,  p.  27,  se^iq.) 

LaocSok,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  or,  accord 
ing  to  others,  of  Antenor,  and  a  priest  of  ApoUo  du- 
ring the  Trojan  war.  While  ottering,  in  the  ezer- 
eiae  of  his  aarcedotal  funetioM.  a  buTloek  to  rendei 
Neptnoe  propitious  to  the  Trojans,  two  enormons  ser- 
pents issued  from  the  ses,  ana,  having  first  desttt^ed 
nia  two  sons,  whom  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  rave, 
attacked  Laocoon  himself,  and,  winding  themselves 
round  his  body,  crushed  him  to  death  in  their  folds. 
This  dreadful  punishment  was  inflicted  by  the  goddeas 
Minerva,  for  the  part  Laocoon  had  taken  in  endeav 
ouring  to  dissuade  the  IVojans  from  admitting  into 
Troy  the  famous,  and,  as  it  afterward  proved  to  them, 
fatal  wooden  horse,  which  the  crafty  (Greeks  had  con 
secrated  to  Minerva.  (Virgil,  Mneid,  2,  40,  seqq.) 
Virgil,  in  speaking  of  Laocoon,  employs  the  words 
"ductuv  Ntptme sotU  sareed4)t"  (jfin.,  2,  SOI).  This 
merely  means,  as  above  stated,  that,  although  a  priest 
of  Apollo,  ho  had  been  chosen  by  lot  to  propitiate 
Neptnne  with  a  sacrifice.  [Htyne,  ad  loc.y—Kn  an- 
diinng  celebrity  has  been  gained  for  the  story  of  Lao- 
coon, from  its  forming  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  groups  in  sculpture  which  time  has  aparod 
to  us.  It  represents  the  agonized  father  and  hia 
youthful  sons,  one  on  each  side  of  him,  writhing  and 
expiring  In  the  complicated  folds  of  the  serpents.  Tha 
figiirea  are  naked,' the  drapery  that  is  iotroducMl  being 
only  Dsed  to  support  and  fill  op  the  composition. 
This  superb  work  of  art,  which  Pliny  describes  inac- 
curately aa  consisting  of  only  a  aingle  block  of  marble 
(for,  in  spite  of  this  mistake,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt,  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  that  thia  ia  the 
identical  group  alluded  to  by  that  writer^  originaUy 
decorated  the  baths  of  Utos,  among  lbs  nins  ofwbiu 
it  waa  fMod  in  thn  year  16M.   Thr  namoa  of  thr 
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leulpton  wlia  executed  it  en  wlwo  leeotded.  1^ 
tre  Age»nder.  Polydornt,  and  Atbenodtxae,  nMbeB 
of  Rfa-xlee.  Pliny  (36,  ft)  Mys,  "  Lugood,  which  ii  in 
*tbs  p«Uc«  (dono)  of  the  Einpenr  Titne.  b  t  work  to 
be  pnferced  to  all  others  either  in  paiDtitig  or  Mulp- 
tare.  Those  great  artiate,  Agenoder,  andTolydoras, 
and  Athenodonia,  Rbodiaot,  eiecuted  the  priocipal 
figure  (ntmX  and  the  aona,  aod  the  wooderfol  foUU  of 
the  aerpmta,  oat  of  one  block  of  muble." — There 
ha*  been  nraeh  difiucnGi  ot  (qnnion  enuntg  intiqni- 
IM  on  eevenl  pointo  eODneeted  with  thie  group: 
SaA,  as  to  thodale  (tf  the-artiate;  WinekeloMiui  con- 
Inodbg  that  tber  are  of  «  good  period  of  Grecian  art, 
and  as  early  as  Lysippoa.  A  considerably  later  date, 
however,  is  sow  attributed  to  them.  The  next  quee- 
tion  diecuased  haa  been,  whether  the  sculptor  was  in- 
debted for  Uw  subject  to  Virsil'a  fine  description  (.£m., 
S,  200,  iiqq>),  or  whether.tbe  poet  was  iDdrt>ted  to 
the  aitiflt  With  respect  to  date,  the  most  csieAil 
eonaideration  aeema  to  fix  these  sculptm  as  late  aa 
tba  early  emperors ;  and  Leasing,  whose  work  on  (he 
Laocoon  desorvea  die  attention  of  all  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  phitoaophy  and  capabilities  of  art,  believes 
they  lived  in  the  reign  of  Titus.  With  regard  to  the 
subject,  it  is  most  inobable  lhat  the  sloiy,  being  well 
known,  ofieted  •dnnt^es  fwilluatiation  lo  the  sculp- 
tor, M  it  did  for  detcnption  to  the  poet.  As  Virgil's 
pciest  was  habited  in  his  robes  during  the  exercise  of 
nis  priestly  functions,  and  the  group  under  cooaiders- 
tion  ia  entirely  naked,  the  argument  is  additionally 
strengthened  against  the  assumption  that  the  artist 
borrowed  from  the  poet  It  is  more  natoisl  lo  believe 
that  each  draw  fitom  a  common  source,  and  troated 
the  subject  in  the  way  best  sdwted  to  the  difiisrent 
•rtt  tbc^  exercised  ;  the  sculptora  dbject  being  coo- 
centration  of  eSect,  the  p9et*B  am[dilication  mm  luill- 
fant  description. — Thia  group  ia  justly  considered,  by 
all  competent  judges,  to  be  a  master-piece  of  art.  It 
combines,  in  its  cisss,  all  that  sculpture  requires,  and, 
we  mty  m,  tdatita  of,  and  may  traly  be  stodied  as  a 
sanon.  Tm  sakj'Mt  ia  of  the  most  afbcting  and  in- 
Ineating  kind ;  and  the  expression  in  every  part  of 
Ike  figures  reaches,  bat  does  not  exceed,  the  limits  of 
propnstj.  Intense  mental  suffering  is  portrayed  in 
the  countensoces,  while  the  physical  strength  of  all 
the  three  ^ures  is  evidently  smking  under  tlw  irresist- 
ible power  of  the  huge  reptiles  wreathed  around  their 
•xfaaiisted  limbo.  One  son,  in  whose  side  a  serpent 
haa  fixed  his  deadly  &ngs,  seems  to.  be  fainting;  the 
other,  not  jret  bitten,  tries  (and  the  futili^  of  Uie  at- 
tempt is  faithfully  shown)  to  disengage  one  foot  from 
the  serpent's  embrace.  Tbe  father,  Laocoon,  himself, 
is  mighty  in  his  sufferings :  every  mascle  is  in  extreme 
action,  and  his  hands  and  feet  are  convulsed  with  pain- 
ful enngy.  Vet  there  is  nothing  frightful,  disguating, 
or  ewitiary  to  beau^  in  the  countenance.  Sobering 
is  faithfaify  and  strongly  dqiicted  there,  but  it  is  lather 
the  exhibition  of  mental  anguish  than  of  the,  repul- 
sive and  undigniBed  contaitions  of  mere  physical  pain. 
The  whole  of  this  figure  displays  the  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  oi  outward  form ;  the  lat- 
ter selected  with  care,  and  freed  from  any  vuknrity 
of  eonunon  individual  nature:  indeed,  the  single  figore 
of  Laocoon  may  be  fairly  referred  to,  as  one  of  tbe 
finest  specimens  existing  of  that  combination  of  truth 
and  beauty,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  production  of 
perfect  sculpture,  and  which  can  alone  ensure  for  it 
lasting  admiration.  The  youths -are  of  a  smaller 
standard  than  tbe  proportion  of  the  father ;  a  liberty 
hardly  jastifiable,  but  taken,  probably,  with  the  view  of 
hei^toning  the  efiect  of  the  principal  figure.  The 
right  arm  of  Laocoon  is  a  restoration,  but  so  ably 
done,  though  only  in  plaster,  that  the  deficiency  la 
Mid  to  be  scarcely  a  blemish.  It  is  not  certain  what 
nodem  artist  has  tbe  merit  of  this  restoration,  though 
I  it  tbotij^t  that  the  aim  it  now  bean  was  the  ptw- 


t«Mnodet  of  Michael  Ai^Io,  wbo  •vas  ehaiged  tntl 
Ike  task  of  adding  a  nwfWe  arm,  but  left  ihs  *m 
which  ha  had  dealinad  for  tUaotnoct  nnfiaiikBd,  ina ft 
of  despair.  Soma  antiquarians  tare  tboo^  that  lha 
original  action  of  the  arm  was  not  extended,  but  thai 
this  limb  waa  bant  back  towards  the  head  -,  and  ih^ 
have  supported  their  hypothesb  by  the  fsct  of  then 
beins  a  louri)  and  bnften  mirfsee  where  they  think  ihs 
hand,  or  penaps  a  fold  ot  tbe  seqwnt,  may  save  cow 
in  contact  with  tlw  hau.  \Eticyel.  Vm.  KimU^  vd 
18,  p.  839,  Hi.—Heytu,  Antiq.  A»f  .,  vol.  3,  p.  H 
Maq.—WimkiliiUHm,  Werke.,  loi.  6,  p.  10],  «ff.- 
a.,  vol.  6.  p.  lOa.— iii.,  voL  7,  p.  IW.— vol  t, 
p.  350. — Letting,  Lmeoim,  4  6,  p.  76,  die.) 

LaodamIa,  I.  a  daoghtm  of  Acastua  and  Astjda 
mia,  and  wife  of  Proteoilans.  (Fid.  Protesilani.) 
When  she  received  intelligence  of  tbe  death  of  Im 
hnaband  in  the  Trojan  vrar,  she  caused  an  image  «( 
him  to  be  formed,  which  she  would  never  allow  to  bi 
out  of  her  sight.  Her  father  ordered  the  image  to  bs 
burned,  thatlier  thoughts  might  be  diverted  ftom  bs 
loss ;  but  Lsodsnis  threw  herself  into  the  flaows,  and 
perished  along  with  it.  Thence  probably  the  tnditioo 
adopted  by  some  poets,  tbst  the  gods  restored  life  to 
Protesilaus  for  three  horns,  ai>d  that  this  hero,  finding 
tbe  decme  imraniUe,  by  which  he  was  to  return 
to  the  shades  below,  prevailed  on  Laodamia  to  ac 
company  him  thither.  She  was  also  called  Hiylacea 
{Kwy..  £n.,B,  U7.— Owd,  Her.,  l3.—HygiH.,fai. 
I0*.y~-U.  A  dangfater  of  Belleiopbon  by  AchcmoDS, 
the  daughter  of  King  lobetes.  She  had  a  son  by  Jo- 
pitor,  c^led  Sarpedon.  (  Vid.  Sarpedon.) 

Lionlcit  I.  a  dan^ilwr  of  Pmm  and  Heenbi,  be- 
came enamoaradof  Aeamaa,aon  oTTbeaanatW^Mnht 
came  with  Diomedea  from  the  Greeks  to  Tn^  with 
an  embassy  to  demand  the  restoration  of  Helm,  ud 
bad  by  him  a  son  named  Munitus.  She  afiennrd 
nuuiied  Telephus,  snd,  on  his  desertion  of  her  at  the 
time  he  abandoned  the  Trtjan  caoaei  she  becsme  lbs 
wife  of  Helieaon,  the  son  of  Antenor- .  The  rest  tl 
her  stoiy  is  variously  related.  Soma  make  ber,  aAci 
Uie  capture  of  Troy,  to  have  thown  herself  from  tba 
summit  of  a  roel^  ravine  when  pniaued  by  tbe  Greeks; 
others,  to  have  been  swsllowed  np  by  the  esrth  b 
accordance  with  her  own  prayer ;  and  others  apb, 
to  have  been  recognised  by  Acamas,  when  Ttoy 
was  taken,  and  to  have  retnmed  with  him  to  Gneca. 
( rzete.,  ad  Lucopkr.,  81^  495.)— H.  On*  of  the  Ihies 
daughters  of  Agamemnon,  calleid  also  Eleetra.  (Vti 
Electra.>— III.  The  wife  of  Antiochus,  ooa  of  Phihp^ 
officers,  snd  mother  of  Selencus  Nicalor.  (Cosiiilt 
Jtittin,  16,  4.)— IV.  The  siiter  and  wife  of  Antio- 
chus Tbeos,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Se- 
leucus  Callinicns  and  Antiochus  Hiersx.  (JtuttH, 
37,  9.)— V.  A  daughter  of  Mithradataa,  king  of  Fw> 
tns.  She  married  AntiOGbiu  the  Great,  Uqg  of  Syria. 
—YI.  Tho  sutar  and  wife  of  Milhiadatea  Eapaloi. 
(Cmtaolt  Juttm,  37, 8.)— VII.  Wife  of  Ariaratbes  V 
kiiw  of  Oai^adocia.   (Fid.  Ariaratbes  V.) 

LAODioiA,  I.  a  city  of  Phrygia,  in  the  southwestern 
angle  of  the  connlry.  It  vns  situate  on  the  river  Ly- 
eus  (henca  called  Aaoduceia  twi  Auxy,  Laodir-e*  sa 
Iiycuffl),  ind  stood  on  th*  bolder*  of  Fhngiii,  Cans, 
and  Lydia.  Its  aitnatim  eomeidea  cxact^  with  that 
of  Cydrara  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (7,  30.— Vid 
Cydrara).  Pliny,  however  (6,  39),  makes  iu  early 
name  to  have  been  Dioapolts,  changed  sobsequently 
to  Rhoas.  It  contained  three  boundary  stones,  u  bo- 
iog  on  the  borders  of  three  {uvvincea,  aod  hence  is 
commonly  called  by  the  ecclesiastical  wiUers  Trime- 
taria.  Its  name  of  Laodicea  waa  given  to  it  Anti- 
ochus Tbeos,  in  honour  of  hu  irin  Laodice.  He  n- 
established  it.  t  Str^.  B^.y  »■  v.)  Under  the  Ro- 
mans it  became  a  very  flourishing  commercial  city 
It  ia  aumosed  to  have  been  destroyed  during  thi  in- 
road of  Timor  Lmg,  A.D.  1403.   (Aims,  p 
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Kqj. — Cludcoiid.,  p.  86.)  The  ruing  of  LuxlicM  ira 
WW  called  br  the  Torks  Etki  HitMor.  {Marniert, 
Geogr.,  vtA.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  131.  —  Leake't  Journal,  p. 
IM,  tegj.) — n.  Scabion,  a  cit;  of  Syria,  aouthweat 
(tf  Emesft  and  of  the  OroDtes.  It  it  sometimes,  though 
moMonsl;,  styled  Cabioaa.  The  epithet  Scabiosa 
most  have  reference  to  the  leproajr,  or  eome  cutaneoos 
compUint,  Ten  prevalent  here  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man powcL  Its  previous  name  under  the  Greeks  was 
AMowtM  4  irpo(  At&ow,  XoodiCM  ad  Xitftamun 
{Stn^  753.— PItn.,  5, 23),  and  it  must  have  been  «t- 
nta,  therefore,  near  the  northeastem  part  of  the  chain 
ti  ublmos,  in  the  plain  Manyas,  wbicb  Pococke  (2, 
p.  304)  mentions,  though  be  is  silent  respecting  its 
aocieot  name.  Its  aite  moat  bo  looked  for  to  the 
west  of  the  modem  Haateiak,  a  day's  journey  to  the 
soDtbnest  of  the  modem  Hemt,  tbe  ancient  Emesa. 
(JlfaniUTf,  Gei^.,  voL  6,  pt  1,  p.  428.)— III.  A  mar- 
itime  of  ^ia,  on  an  emioeDce  neu  the  eoM, 
esUed,  (or  distinction'  sake,  AaoiUtca  M  if  tfoAar- 
fy,  IdtotUeeaadMare.  (Strah.,  7Sl.~Plin.,  21,  fi.) 
It  was  built  by  Seleueus  Nicator,  and  named  in  boo- 
our  of  his  mother;  and  Strabo  ranks  it  among  the 
Ibor  principal  cities  of  the  country.  (Compare  Ap- 
pian,  B.  Syr^  c.  27.)  The  fniitfulness  of  the  adja- 
eent  coantry,  and  the  quantilj  of  good  wine  mads  in 
AiM  qoarter,  which  fumidied  a  great  article  of  trade 
with  Alezandrea,  were  tbe  chief  reasons  that  induced 
SeleocDS  to  found  this  city.  Laodicea  may,  in  Isct, 
be  r^arded  as  the  hsrbour  of  Antiochia.  Tbe  an- 
cient writers  praise  its  excellent  port,  and  it  would 
seem,  even  at  tbe  present  day,  to  abow  traces  of  the 
woika  eonatroeted  to  give  security  and  convenience 
to  the  bubooT.  {Pococke^  2,  p.  ^7.—Walfde't  lUt- 
mmn,  ToL  2,  p.  138.)  In  the  civil  war  after  Cesar's 
dwth,  Dolabelta  atood  a  long  siege  in  this  place  ;  it 
was  finally  taken,  and  Buffered  severely.  {Dio  pass., 
47,  3/0.-~Afpian,  B.  Civ.,  4,  62.)  Heqce  Antony 
declared  it  independent,  and  freed  it  from  all  tribute. 
{Appian,  S.  Ch.,  S,  7.)  It  again  suffered  from  Pes- 
caoniaa  Niger  {Molala,  Chron.,  11,  p.  125),  and  there- 
fore his  more  successful  competitor  Severus  did  all  in 
fats  power  to  restore  it  to  iu  former  condition.  Among 
other  favoois  ahown  it,  he  mado  the  place  a  colony 
with  tbe  Jm  Ilalieum.  (Vlpiati,  I.  50,  Digett.  Tit., 
15,  ie  eauihi$.)  Tbe  modem  name  is  Ladikii. 
The  modem  city  suffered  severely  horn  aa  earthquake 
in  17ft7,  tbe  greater  part  of  the  buildings  having  been 
thrown  down.  These  have  been  rebuut,  tbooni  less 
subelutially  than  beTcMe.  Scarcely  atnr  wine  is  now 
maile  here,  and  few  vines  are  pluited.  {W^poWt 
Memoirs,  vol.  3,  p.  138. — Mannert,  Geegr.,  vol  6, 
pt.  1,  p.  450.)— IV.  Combusta  KaraKtitamani),  a 
ci^  of  Asia  Minor  or  Lycaonia,  northwest  of  Iconium. 
Its  aune  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  frequent 
bic^U)^  forth  of  subterranean  fires  in  the  vicinity. 
Stnbo  mentioDs  this  ss  peculiarly  the  ease  in  the  parta 
of  Phrrgie  to  the  west  of  Laodicea,  which  were  hence 
termed  Cataceeaumene  (KarauKovfimi.  —  Straho, 
579).  The  place  itaelf  was  unimportant,  and  would 
nilj  eaem  to  have  been  mentioned  by  Strabo  and 
Ptiny  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  situ- 
«ted  on  the  giest  road  irnn  tbe  western  coast  through 
Melttene  to  the  Enphiates.  Leake  (Jounutl,  p.  25) 
gives  the  modem  name  aa  Yorgan  hadik,  and  speaks 
erf'  nomerons  fragments  of  ancient  aichitectore  found 
there. — ^V.  A  city  of  Media,  on  the  confines  of  Persia. 
iPHnjt,  6,  26.)— VI.  A  city  of  Mesopotamia,  near 
Re>leocia.   (P/tny,  4.  S6.) 

L^ojiinoN,  son  of  Has,  king  of  Troy,  married  Stry- 
a«},  the  dsu^ter  of  the  Seamander,  by  whom  he  had 
TMioans,  I«m^s,  Clitins,  Hieetaon,  Podiraee  (after 
■nxd  called  Pnam),  and  Hesione,  together  with  two 
■wber  dau^ters.  He  had  also,  by  tbe  nymph  Calybe, 
■  SOD  named  Bucolitm.  (il.,  6,  28.)  Tbe  two  dei- 
*ieo  Apidk)  and  N^itane,  having  been  condemned  by 


Jupiter  to  be  subservient  for  one  year  io  the  niil  e 
Laomedon,  contracted  to  build  a  vnll  around  Troy 
for  a  stipulated  sum.  'When,  however,  this  labou 
was  accomplished,  Laomedcm  refused  to  pay  the 
•mount  agreed  on,  and  dismissed  tbe  two  deiliea, 
threatening  to  cut  off  their  ears.  He  even  menaced 
to  tie  Apollo  hand  and  foot,  and  transport  him  to  th^ 
disUnt  islands,  {R.,  21, 441.)  To  punish  bim.  Apol- 
lo sent  a  pestilence,  snid  Neptune  a  flood  bearing  a 
hugo  ses-monster,  which  earned  off  all  the  people  to 
be  found  in  the  plain. — For  the  rest  of  his  story,  con 
suit  tbe  article  Hesione. 

LAOHCooNTiiia,  an  epithet  |pplied  to  the  TV)jans 
from  their  king  Laomedon.  (T'lr;.,  JEn.^  4,  542 ; 
7,  105;  8,  18.) 

LaomxdontiIo^,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Tro- 
jans, from  Laomedon  tbeir  king.   ( Vvrg.t  Mil,  3, 248.) 

LAraysTlDii,a  mountain  in  Bceotia,  about  twenty  sta- 
dia to  the  north  of  Coionea,  on  which  Jquter  bad  a  tem- 
ple, vrbmce  he  ms  called  Lttpkj/ttiiu.  It  was  here 
that  Alhamaa  prepared  to  imm^te  niriztM  and  Holla, 
whom  Jupiter  saved  by  senduig  tbem  a  golden  ram. 
iPauMon.,  9,  34.) 

LapItos,  s  tribe  or  people  of  Tbessaly,  whose  con 
test  with  the  CenUurs  forms  a  conapieuous  legend  in 
classical  mythology.  (Fid.  Centanri^  where  a  full  w- 
count  is  given.) 

Ijixi  or  Lakokdi,  one  of  the  Naiads,  daogbtai 
of  the  river  Almon  in  Latium,  famous  for  her  beauty 
and  her  loquacity,  which  her  parenU  long  endeavour 
ed  to  correct,  but  in  vain.  She  revealed  to  Juno  the 
amours  of  her  husband  Jupiter  with  Juturaa,  for  which 
the  god  cut  off  her  tongue,  and  ordered  Mercui^  to 
conduct  her  to  the  infernal  regions.  The  god  vinated 
her  by  the  way,  and  she  became  the  mother  of  tha 
Lares.    {Vid.  tares.— Ond,  Fatt.,  2,  585,  Meaq.) 

LZbis,  gods  of  inferior  power  at  Kome,  of  nomao 
origin,  who  presided  over  houses  and  families.  Tbera 
were  various  claases  of  them,  aucb  as  Lares  Vrbani,  ta 
preside  over  the  cities ;  Fan^iiaret,  over  hotises ;  ^u- 
tici,  over  the  country  ;  CompiUleB,  over  crossways  ; 
Aforittt,  over  the  sea;  Viola,  over  the  roads,  Ac.  Il 
we  cloaely  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  Penates  and 
that  of  the  Lares,  we  will  readitv  perceive  wbv  the  for 
mer  have  a  higher  rank  assigned  tnem  in  the  bierarcby 
of  die  Genii  than  the  latter.  In  fact,  the  Penates  wera 
originally  gods ;  they  were  tha  powers  of  nature  per- 
sonified ;  powers,  tbe  wonderful  and  mysterious  aetioi 
of  which  produces  and  upbolda  whatever  is  necessai^ 
to  life,  to  the  common  good,  to  the  prosperity  of  indi 
vidusls  and  families ;  whatever,  in  fine,  the  humar 
species  cannot  bestow  upon  itsdf.  Tbe  case  is  quiti 
different  with  the  Lares.  These  were  originally  hu- 
man beings  themselves ;  men  like  unto  us  in  every 
respect,  who  lived  upon  tbe  earth,  and  who,  becoming 

Sore  spirits  afier  death,  loved  still  to  hover  round  tha 
welling  which  tluy  once  jaohabited,  to  watch  over  its 
safety,  and  to  guard  it  with  as  much  care  as  the  faith- 
ful aog  does  uie  possessions  of  iU  master.  Having 
once  partaken  of  our  mortal  condition,  they  know  the 
belter  from  what  quarter  danger  is  wont  to  menace, 
ai^  what  assistance  to  render  to  those  whose  situa- 
tion was  once  in  every  respect  tbeir  own.  They  keep 
aS,  therefore,  danger  from  without,  while  the  Penates, 
residti^  in  the  mterior  of  the  dwelling,  pour  fortl- 
benefits  upon  its  inmates  with  bountiful  unds.  Tht 
fundamental  idea  on  which  resta  the  doctrine  of  the 
Laiea,  is  intimately  connected  with  all  the  psychology 
and  pneumiUokwy  of  the  ancient  Italians.  Accordiiu 
to  ApuleiDs  (&  Gemo  Soerat.,  vol.  2,  p.  337,  to. 
Bip.),  the  demons  which  once  bad  inbsbiieo,  ss  ssnts, 
human  bodies,  were  called  Lemwa:  this  name  there- 
fore designated,  in  general,  tbe  spirit  s^rsted  fmr 
the  body.  Such  a  spirit,  if  it  adopted  its  posterihr ;  i 
it  took  possession,  with  favourable  power,  of  tht 
abode  of  ita  ebildreD,  was  called  Lor  /tmutiaru.  U, 
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«r.  the  eontnrr,  by  leuon  of  the  faults  committed  in 
Ufe,  it  found  in  Uie  graTe  no  reating-place,  it  appeared 
to  men  u  a  lAantom ;  inoffantn  to  iiui  good,  but 
larriblo  to  the  wicked.  Its  nimevas  b  that  cue  Imt- 
m.  (Fetttu,  p.  SOO,  ed.  Daatr. — Bvlenger,  de  Pro- 
Hg.,  4,  20.-— GVtn.,  The*.  Antiq.  Rom.,  6,  p.  480, 
Kff  .)  Aa,  howerer,  there  was  no  wit  of  preciMly 
ascertaining  what  bad  been  the  lot  of  a  deceased  per- 
Ho,  whether  he  had  become,  for  example,  a  Xar  or  a 
Larv€,  it  was  customary  to  give  to  the  dead  the  gen- 
onti  appellation  of  Stmu*.  (Deus  Mamt.)  Varro, 
un  a  more  extended  sense,  if  we  credit  Amobias,  re- 
garded the  Lares,  at  «ne  time,  as  identical  with  the 
Manes,  the  tutelary  genii  of  the  living  and  the  dead; 
at  another  time,  as  goes  and  heroes  roaming  in  the  air; 
sod  at  another,  again,  as  spirits  or  souls  sepsrated  from 
bodies,  as  Lemures  or  Lame.  The  mother  of  the 
LaroB  waa  called  Lars  or  Larunda.  {Anubiiu,  dAt. 
OaU  ,9,il.~~Maenb.,8at.,  l,7.—Mmriai,gH  AtH., 
%,  p.  373.)  Hiia  conception  of  the  Lares,  as  the  souls 
of  frtbera  and  of  fiarefathers,  protectors  of  their  chil- 
dran,  and  watching  over  the  safe^  of  their  descend- 
ants, necessarily  gave  rise  to  the  costom  of  burying 
^.  the  dead  within  thedwelling.  {Serv-,  ad  Virg.,  Mn., 
6,6*.— Id.,  adJBn.,6,  162— Indar.,  Orig.,  15,  11. 
-^Zom,  ie  OMik.,  p.  369.)  Man  wished  to  bsTe 
•Mar  then  these  tutelary  g^ii,  in  order  to  be  certain 
sf  their  assistance  and  support.  In  process  of  time, 
mwover,  this  custom  waa  pr<diil>ited  st  Rome  hy  the 
awe  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  [Cie.,  ie  Leg.,  3,  33.) 
.'t  wss  general  in  early  Greece,  and  among  the  prim- 
tive  pnmlation  of  Italy.  (Plat.,  Min.,  p.  254,  ed. 
Beltker.y-^Tiis  meaning  attached  to  the  word  Ltir 
being  of  itself  extremely  general,  bad  among  the  an- 
cients different  acceptations.  (Compare  Midler,  de 
Dii*  Somtttwmm  Laribiu  tt  Peitatilma,  n.  60.)  Anal- 
ogous to  the  demons  (or  genii)  snd  heroes  of  the 
Oreoka,  Larea,  pure  spirits,  invisible  masters  snd 
protectors,  and  everywhere  present,  limited,  as  little 
as  the  Penates,  their  domain  to  the  domestic  hearth. 
Thi:  Etmrians,  and  the  Romans  after  them,  bad  their 
Caret  publici  and  Laretprnati.  {HempeL,  de  Diie 
Laribtu,  p.  xxiv.,  tegq.)  The  Lares  were  anppeaed  to 
assist  at  all  gatherings  together  of  men,  at  aU  public 
assemblies  or  reunions,  tn  alt  transsctions  of  men,  in 
all  the  most  important  affairs  of  the  state  as  well  ss  of 
individuals.  Bom  in  the  house,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
family,  the  notion  of  Larea  went  forth  by  little  and  lit- 
tle; extended  itself  to  tbo  streets,  to  the  public  ways ; 
above  sll,  to  the  ciDss-roeds,  where  the  peril  waa  great- 
er for  passengers,  tnd  where  assistance  was  moro  im- 
mediately necessarjr.  From  this  it  extended  iUelf  to 
communities,  to  entire  cities,  and  even  to  whole  coun- 
tries. Hence  the  numerooa  classes  of  Uio  Lsres  and 
their  various  denominations,  such  as  viides,  ruaUa, 
eompitaiet,  grundHea,  kettUes.  6lc.  If  each  individ- 
ual had  his  Lot,  hia  genius,  his  guardian  spirit,  even 
tba  infant  at  the  breast ;  so  entire  families,  and  whole 
races  and  nations,  were  equally  under  the  protection 
of  one  of  these  tutelar  deities.  Here  the  Lares  be- 
came in  some  degree  confounded  with  the  Heroes, 
that  is,  with  the  spirits  of  those  who,  having  deserved 
weB  of  then  coontry  while  on  earth,  continned  to 
watch  over  and  {Hratect  it  from  thst  msnsion  in  the 
skies  to  which  their  merits  bad  exalted  them.  It 
would  seem,  too,  that  at  rimes,  the  worship  of  these 
public  Lares,  like  that  of  the  public  Penates,  was  not 
without  some  striking  rescmolsnce  to  that  rendered 
to  the  great  national  divinities.  The  proof  that  the 
Lares  were  not  always  cleariy  distinguished  from  the 
gods,  or,  st  least,  were  closely  assimilated  to  the  de- 
mons snd  heroes,  is  fimod  in  an  ancient  inscription : 
"The  Lares,  powerful  in  beaveo"  {iMrea  Cotlopo- 
tenttf),  that  ia,  most  probably,  inhabiting  the  region  of 
the  sir,  where  they  exercised  their  power.  {Grav.. 
TVs.,  6,  p.  6S6,  seqf.—Spanluim,  de  Veeta,  Ae.\— 


All  that  the  house  contained  was  ecnfideltotbe  linis*- 
intending  care  of  these  vigilant  genii :  they  mn  s)4 
u  ft  witch  over  lU'  things  Ism  and  mall,  scd  henct 
Haa  name  of  PrattUa,  whicli  is  sometimea  givei 

them.    (Optd,  Fast;  6,  138,  136.;   Mence  the  dog 
was  the  natural  symbol  of  the  Lares;  in  image  of  lUs 
animil  was  placed  by  ihe  side  of  their  statoest  ot  dse 
these  were  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  dw.  (Cresscr, 
Commtnt.  Herod.,  1,  p.  339.)— The  ordmaiy  altar  M 
which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  die  Lares  vfas 
domestic  hearth.   The  victims  consisted  of  a  ho( 
(HoTtti.,  Od.,  8,  33)  or  a  fowl ;  soraetimes,  vridt  tht 
rich,  of  s  young  steer;  to  tb«n  were  also  preaented 
the  first  of  all  the  fruit*  of  the  season,  snd  libationa  of 
wine  were  poured  out.    In  all  the  family  repasts,  ths 
first  thing  done  wss  to  cast  •  portion  of  ul  the  viands 
into  thebre  thst  burned  on  the  hearth,  in  honour  of  tlM 
I^res.    In  the  form  of  marriage,  called  coeiti^  ths 
bride  always  threw  a  piece  of  money  on  the  beardi  to 
the  Larea  of  her  family,  and  depouted  another  in  ths 
neighbouring  cross-rosd,  in  ariet  to  obtsin  adoiissioa, 
as  It  were,  into  the  dwelling  of  her  busbaodZ  {Noh. 
Mare,  de  propr.  Serm.,  e.  13,  p.  784,  ed.  Golkofra.) 
Voung  peraons,  after  their  fifteenth  year,  consscrated 
to  the  Lares  the  bolls  which  tbmr  bad  mm  boai  in- 
bney.    {Pert.,  Sat-,  6,  31.)    Soldiers,  whea  theit 
time  of  servtee  was  once  ended,  dedicated  to  Ibese 
powerful  genii  the  arms  with  which  they  had  fbn^ 
the  battles  of  their  country.    {Ovid,  TriH.,  4, 8, SI.) 
Captives  and  slaves  restored  to  freedom  coosecnted 
to  the  Larea  the  fetters  from  which  they  had  just  been 
freed.    (Horat.,  Sat-,  1,  6.)   Before  undertaking  a 
jonmey,  or  after  a  successful  retnni,  homage  was  paid 
to  these  deities,  their  protection  was  impk>red,  or 
thanks  were  rendered  for  their  guardian  csre.  {OvU, 
Tri*t.,  l,a,9S.~MvlUr,deDiuRtnii.Lar.eiI'aiel, 
p.  70.— Ev.  OUo,  de  Diit  viaHlnu,  c.  9.)    The  new 
master  of »  houae  crowned  the  I^res,  in  order  to  ren- 
der them  propitious ;  a  custom  which  was  of  the 
moat  univeraal  nature,  and  which  waa  perpetuated  to 
the  latesttimes,    {Flaut.,  Trimtm.,  1, 3, 1. — Cretttet, 
Comment.  Herod.,  I,  p.  395.)   The  |iroper  place  foi 
worshipping  the  Lsres,  and  where  thetr  images  stood, 
was  called  Lararium,  «  sort  of  domestic  chapel  in 
the  Atrium,  where  were  siso  to  be  aeen  the  images 
and  busts  of  the  family  ancestors.    The  rich  had  often 
two  Lttraria,  one  large  and  the  other  small ;  they  had 
also  "  MasUrs  of  the  Lares,"  and  "  Decurios  of  the 
Larea,*'  namdy,  slaves  specially  charged  with  the  caie 
of  these  domestic  chapels  and  the  images  of  their  di- 
vinities.   As  to  the  poor,  their  Lares  nad  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  simple  hearth,  where  honours  not  lest 
simple  were  paid  to  tbenf.    (For  farther  details  re- 
specting the  Lararia,  consult  Gutker.,  de  Veteri  jure 
Pontifieio,  8,  10.— Cras.,  Tket.,  6,  p.  139.)— Cestain 
public  festivals  were  alao  eeldnmted  in  honaar  of  the 
Lares,  called  Lararia  and  CompUaKa.    The  pextod 
for  their  ceMnmtioD  fell  in  the  n>onth  of  Decenba, 
a  little  after  that  (rf*  the  Sstumatia.   Ou  this  oocssion 
the  Lares  were  worshipped  as  propitious  deities ; 
hence  these  festivals  were  marked  by  a  gay  artd  joyful 
character,  and  thus  formed  a  direct  contrast  to  the 
gloomy'  Lemuria.   The  Comjntalia,  dedicated  to  ifaa 
Larea  Cotapitalee,  were  cdewated  in  the  open  air,  m 
Uie  croaa>roads  (ttfri  via  eomaetmU,  in  oM^Mtu. — Die. 
Hal.,  4,  li.—Avl.  Gell.N.A.,  10,  9*.—Skeamm  n 
Faetot  CaUnd.  Rom.~Grav.,  Thee.,  8,  p.  89,  &c.); 
the  day  of  their  celebration  was  not  fixed.  Thq| 
wero  introduced  at  Rome  by  Sfrviua  Tullius,  who  Icfl 
to  the  senate  the  care  of  determining  the  period  when 
they  ahould  be  held.    In  eariy  times,  children  wen 
immolated  to  the  goddess  Mania,  the  mother,  ftceoii- 
ing  to  some,  of  tat  I^res,  to  propitiate  her  farour  fat 
the  protection  of  the  family.   Thw  bsrbarous  rite  waa 
subsequently  abolished,  and  little  balls  of  wool  wete 
hong  up  in  the  stead  of  human  offerings  ml  the  gavos 
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tt  dwelling*.'  Mactobiaa  {8tL, . ,  7)  infonu  ue,  dwt 
it  wM  JoniiM  Brutus  who,  after  ezpalaioa  of  the 
Taniuina,  introduced  a  new  form  of  sacrifice,  by  Tir- 
•ue  of  which,  beads  of  garlic  and  poppies  were  offered 
w  in  place  of  hninan  beadi,  «<,  pn  ayttiiitf,  eopU- 
inu  tufpUeareiuT,  in  accordance  wiUi  the  oracle  of 
Aptrilo.  Every  family,  during  these  feitivals,  brought 
■  cake  Ua  sn  oSeriog ;  slaves  enjoyed  a  perfect  equi- 
ty with  their  masters,  aa  on  the  Saturnalia ;  and  it 
•as  slave*,  not  free  men,  that  sasisted  the  priests  in 
the  Mcii&cea  offered  ap  on  this  occasion  to  the  tnte- 
kn smU  of  the  ways.  (Dion.  HaL, 4  — Ck.,  ad  Au., 
r,  7.— iforU.,  Od.,  3,  17,  U.  end  MUteherUch,  ad 
&nt.,  I.  G.)  In  esse  of  death  in  a  family,  a  8acri6ce 
of  riwep  was  offered  up  to  the  family  Lores.  ( Ctc,  de 
Ltg.,  S,  SS,  55,  whfvfl  we  muat  read,  with  G&renz, 
wrfeiEttitx. — Marini,  Aui.  Ate,  1,  p.  373.) — As  re- 
gaida  the  forms  under  which  the  Lkk*  were  re  pre - 
eeirted,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  differed  often  but 
Uule  from  tiut  of  the  Penates.  Thus,  on  the  coins 
of  the  Caiian  &mily.  they  are  repreaentad  as  two 
young  mm,  seated,  their  heads  covered  with  helm  eta, 
and  holdiag  spears  in  their  hands,  wbils  a  dog  watch- 
es at  their  feet.  Sometimes,  as  w«  have  already  re- 
marked, the  heads  of  the  Lares  are  represented  aa 
covered  with,  or  their  mantle  aa  formed  of,  the  stin 
of  a  d(».  At  other  timea  we  find  the  Laies  resem- 
bliiw  aucd  children,  with  the  boUa  hwgiiy  from  the 
«iech,  and  always  accompanied  by  the  attrinite  of  the 
dog.  {Cmtser,  SymMut,  par  GvignimU,  vol.  2,  pt 
I,  p.416,«9y.) 

Labimdji,  a  town  of  Apulia,  which  appears  to  have 
Mlonged  once  to  the  Frentani,  from  the  name  of  Lari- 
uataa  Frentani  attached  to  its  inhabitauU  by  Pliny  (3, 
IS).  It  waa  situate  on  the  road  which  led  from  Pice- 
BOin  iido  Apnlia.  (£■».,  S2,  18.)  Its  rains,  which 
an  said  to  be  considerable,  occupy  the  aite  called  La- 
rau  Tecduo.   (RamaneUi,  vol.  3,  p.  30.) 

Laaissi,  I.  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Orontes,  southeast  of  Apamea.  It  was  either 
banded  or  else  re-established  by  Seleacoa  Nicator. 
{Appian,  &  Syr.,  c.  57.)  Pliny  calla  the  inlwbitaQta 
Lanasm  (S,  S3).  The  city  sfqiears  lo  have  made  no 
fignre  in  histoiy.  Its  true  Oriental  name  would  seem 
to  have  been  Sizara,  or  something  closely  resembling 
it.  Stephanas  Byzantinos  (a.  s.)  gives  Siaara  {"Si^apa) 
aa  the  Syriae  name  of  the  place,  and  Abnlfeda  [Tab. 
Syr.,  p.  110)  and  other  Arabian  writers  speak  of  a 
Tortresa  in  this  quarter  named  Sehaizar  or  Sjaizar. 
(Compare  Sehultent,  Index  ad  Yitam  SaiaJitii,  a.  v. 
Stajxarvm.) — II.  A  town  of  I^dia.  in  the  Cajstrian 
field,  and  territory  of  Ephcsna.  It  had  a  famous  lem- 
lile  of  ApoUo.  Larissa  was  situate  near  Mount  Tmo- 
los,  180  stadia  from  Ephesus,  and  30  stadia  from  Tral- 
lea,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Meesogts.  The  adja- 
ecot  coaatry  produced  very  good  wine.  {Strabo,  680.) 
— III.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Troaa,  narth  of  Colons 
and  Aleraodrea  Trosa.  Whether  it  ia  the  same  wiib 
the  i^ace  assigned  by  Homer  to  the  Pclasgi  (B.,  S, 
Ml)  is  uncertain.  Strabo,  however,  decides  in  favour 
of  the  Lariasa  below  Cumw.  (Mannert,  Gtogr,,  vol. 
8,  pt.  8,  p.  4fl6.)— IV,  A  town  of  Moiia,  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, to  the  BOutbeast  of  Cyme,  and  on  the  nonhem 
brak  of  the  Hennas.  {Mamert,  Geogr.,  voL  6,  pt.  3, 
pL  SM.)  It  b  ■oppoiad  by  Strabo  to  have  been  the 
wamm  iriA  the  Lanaaa  mentioned  by  Homer  2, 
Ml),  and  was  called  by  the  j£olians,  ader  it  was  ta- 
k«D  by  them  from  the  Pelaagi,  Phriconia,  for  distinc- 
tioa*  sake  from  the  other  Larissas.  Cyme  was  also 
BcnMd  Phriconia.  {Straho,  631.)  Another  appella- 
tion given  to  the  place  waa  LariMta  Mgyptiaca,  be- 
cause it  waa  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  towna  which 
Cynu  the  elder  gave  to  the  Egyptiana  who  bad  come 
orer  to  him  from  (be  army  of  CnBooa.  (JTen.,  Cyrop., 
7,  U  45.— Compare  ISat.  Gr.,  8,  I,  7.)  In  Strabo's 
timm  the  phce  wu  aninhalritad.— T.  A  ei^  of  Aaay- 
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ria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  The  tei,  thnusanJ 
foand  it  deserted  and  in  ruins.  Xeaophon  states  thai 
it  had  been  once  inhabited  by  the  Medea.  (Atutb.,  3 
4,  7.)  Bocbart  iGiogr.  Saer.,  4.  !»)  contidera  it 
identical  with  the  city  mentioned  in  G«ne«s  (10,  IS) 
under  the  name  of  Ream;  bntMiehaelb  onwseathb. 
{Spialeg.  Gwgr.  Hebr.,  vol.  Ij.  847  )— V!.  An  an- 
cient and  6onriahing  city  of  liiesaaly,  on  the  rivar 
PeneuB,  to  the  nortlwaat  of  Phanalua.  It  is  not  mfla> 
tioned  by  Homer,  unleaa,  indeed,  the  Argos  Pelasgi- 
cnm  of  the  poet  is  to  be  identifie^with  it  {IL,  S,  681) 
and  this  notion  would  not  be  entirely  gtoundleaa  if,  as 
Strabo  (440)  informs  as,  there  was  once  a  city  named 
Argos  close  to  Lsrista.  Tbe  same  geogr^ar  bu 
numerated  all  the  ancient  towns  of  the  mter  nami, 
ana  we  may  collect  from  bia  researches  that  it  waa  pa- 
culisr  to  tbe  Pelasgi,  since  all  the  countries  in  which 
it  was  found  had  at  different  periods  been  occupied  by 
that  people.  (Compare  jDion.  Aai.,  I,  21.)  This  city 
waa  placed  in  that  moat  fertile  part  of  the  province 
which  bad  been  oecopied  by  the  Fenfasbi,  wmi  were 
parUy  eipelled  by  Larisamna,  while  the  rest  were 
kept  in  cloee  aubjeetioo,  and  rendered  tribataiy.  Ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  the  constitution  of  this  city  was 
democratical.  Its  magiatratea  were  elected  by  tbe 
people,  and  coDsidereo  themselves  as  dependant  on 
their  favour.  {Arutot.,  de  R^.,  fi,  6.)  This  fact 
will  aceonnt  for  the  sopport  which  the  Athenians  de- 
rived fitrnt  the  rnrablte  of  Larissa  during  the  Peh^m- 
oesian  war.  (Tmuyd.,  8,  SS.)  The  Aleuadn,  men- 
tioned by  Herodotna  as  princes  of  Thessaly  at  tbe  time 
of  the  Persian  invasion,  were  natives  of  this  city. 
{Herod.,  9,  58.)  Diodoius  Siculas  (16,  61)  informs 
us,  thst  the  citadel  of  Larisaa  waa  a  place  of  great 
atrenelh.  Though  the  territory  of  this  city  was  rich 
and  terlile,  it  waa  subject  to  great  losses,  caused  by 
die  inundations  of  the  Penens.  {Straho,  440.— i>/i'n,, 
4,  B.—Hitrod.,  Syntcdem.,  p.  642.)  Dr.  Clarke  sUtea 
that  he  could  discover  no  ruins  at  lAriaaa,  which  still 
tetaina  the  ancient  name ;  but  that  the  inhabitanta  nve 
the  name  of  Old  Larissa  to  a  Palato  Castro,  which  is 
situated  upon  some  very  high  rocks,  at  four  hours'  dii- 
tance  towarda  the  east  (vol  7,  p.  339).  Dr.  Holland 
and  Mr.  Dodwell  are,  however,  of  opinion,  that  the 
modern  Lariasa  stands  upon  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city.  {HoUand'a  TraitieU,  p.  S90.—Ihdweiri  Tour, 
vol.  2,  p.  100. — Cramtr'a  Arte.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  386, 
aeqq.y—Vll.  Cremaate,  so  called  from  the  ate«neBi 
of  its  situation,  a  city  of  Thessaly  in  the  dietriet  Phthi- 
otia,  and  south  of  I%thiotic  Tbebe.  It  Isy  m  die  do 
mains  of  Achilles,  and  it  ia  probably  from  uat  circnm 
atance  that  Viigil  gives  him  the  title  of  Larittmu, 
unless  this  epithet  is  a  general  one  for  TkettalieuM. 
Dodwell  thought  he  discovered  the  ruins  of  thia  place 
at  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour's  distance  from  the 
village  of  Graditia  (vol.  2,  p.  81.— Compare  OtW* 
Itinerary  of  Greece,  p.  SS2.)— VIII.  An  old  town  ol 
the  Pelss^i  in  Attica,  near  Mount  Hymattus.  Soma 
ruins,  indicative  of  the  «te  of  an  ancient  town  neat  the 
monastery  of  Syriam,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Trelo  Fou- 
nt, have  been  thonght  to  conespond  with  this  ancient 
Pelasgic  settlement.  {Strabo,  440.)— IX  A  townm 
the  confines  of  Elis  and  Achaia.  (JTen.,  Hut.  Or., 
3,  2,  17.)— X  The  acropolis  of  Argos,  deriving  tia 
name,  aa  waa  aaid.  from  Larisaa,  danghter  of  Peha- 
gas.  It  was  alao  called  Aspis.  {Pha.,  Vit.  CUom 
~Cramer'a  Am.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  244.) 

Labiss^ds,  an  epithet  applied  by  Vii^il  (JBn.,  8, 
197;  11,  404)  to  Achilles,  either  with  reference  to 
the  town  of  Lariasa  Cromaate,  which  lay  within  hi* 
dominions  («il.  larissa  VII.),  or  aa  equivalent  gen- 
erally to  rAuadtetta.  Heyne  prefeia  the  latter  mter. 
pntation  (ad  Mn.,  8,  197). 

LAiiaaoa,  a  river  of  Achaia,  forming  the  hne  of  aep- 
aratwn  between  that  conntry  and  Elia.  (PoHwrn.,  7 
17,— PUn.,  4,  6.)   Strabo  w&mit  ns  ^  it  flo«e« 
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horn  Mount  ScoIIit,  which  Homer  (li,  1.,  757)  dea- 
ignalM  br  Um  oudw  of  "Oleoiin  rock."  iStrtio, 
tST.)  The  nwdem  mne  of  ihia  river  is  Ri*to  or 
Mam.   {Cnmtr't  Ane.  Gntee,  vol.  9.  p.  73.) 

LAllnt,  Lkqs,  m  lake  at  Cinlpim  Gul.  north  of 
the  Psdas,  ud  east  of  the  Lftcoa  Veibuuw.  The 
niBM  Lariue  it  mpposed  to  here  been  of  Etroiian  on- 
ma.  WhMeTsr  tmUi,  bowsT^,  thae  nujr  have  been 
in  this  conjecture,  there  it  no  mention  of  the  name 
prior  to  the  time  of  Folybiua,  who,  as  Strabo  (209)  re- 
yorta,  estimated  iM  length  at  300  atadia  and  iu  breadth 
at  80,  or  38  milea  by  4.  Scrriw  aaya  that  Calo  lock- 
med  60  miles  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  the 
leal  distance,  including  the  Lake  of  Cktavetma,  is  not 
abnrt  of  that  meaeorement ;  ao  that  Virgil  [Georg.,  2, 
159)  seems  iustifiod  in  saying,  "  Anne  laatt  lanloM  7 
U  ImH  ntMXtme — "  The  younger  Pliny  bad  two  Til- 
las  on  this  lake,  which  he  describes  {EfUt.,  9,  7). 
The  one  which  he  calls  hia  Tt.igedy  sttwd  jwobably 
at  BeUagio,  as  from  thence  tbe  view  extends  over 
both  anna  of  the  take.  The  intermittinff  fomitain,  of 
iriiicb  he  givM  an  acconnt  (4,  SO),  atiU  exists  nnder 
the  nsme  of  Plinian*.  This  Iske  racetves  tbe  Addua 
or  Adda,  which  again  emergea  from  it,  and  pursues  its 
eouiae  to  the  Po.  The  mMem  name  is  Logo  di  Co- 
ma, from  the  modem  Como,  the  ancient  Comom.  The 
aoiromidingj  country  is  highly  pictnretque.  being  cov- 
ered with  vineyards,  intenprnM  with  beantifol  vilbs, 
■nd  skirted  lofty  mounuins.  A  headland,  nn- 
oing  boUly  into  the  lake  at  its  eoathon  end,  causes  it 
to  braaeh  off  into  two  arms,  »t  the  extremity  of  the 
western  one  of  which  the  town  of  Cotro  is  situate. 

L4XS  or  Labtis  TolohnIos,  a  king  of  the  Veien- 
tes,  slain  in  battle  by  Comeliua  Coaaus.  {Vid.  Spo- 
tia  Opma.— 4,  17. —Id.,  4,.  19.) 

LanTlDa  Floius,  I.  T,,  a  consal,  who  appealed  a 
•edition  raited  by  the  poorer  eitizena,  and  was  the  first 
dieUtor  ever  chosen  at  Rome,  B.C.  49S.  (Ln..  3, 
10.) — n.  Sjmrins,  one  of  the  three  HoiK^ns  who  with- 
•tood  the  fury  of  Poraenna's  army  at  tiis  head  of  a 
bridge  while  toe  communication  was  cutting  down  be- 
hina  them.  Hia  oompaniona  were  Coclsa  and  Her- 
iBinlQt.  (Vut  Coelea.— £*».,  3, 10,  l9.—Diom$.  H. 
—Vai.  Max.,  8,  3.) 

Lakv.s,  a  name  giien  to  tiie  wicked  spirits  and  sp- 
paritiont  which,  accwding  to  the  notions  of  the  Ro- 
mans, issued  from  their  graves  in  tbe  night,  and  came 
M  terrify  the  wtrid.  (Consult  remaiks  under  the  ar- 
ticle Lares, ) 

Lasva,  a  celebrated  dithyrantbic  poet,  bom  at  Her- 
mione  in  Arg<4ia,  and,  according  to  amne  authoririea, 
the  inatnieter  nf  Pindar.  (Tkom.  Mag.,  VU.  Piiid.) 
He  was  contemporary  with  Simonides  {ATistopk.. 
Tesp.,  1401. — Sm)1.,  Yerp.,  1402).  and  flouriahed  in 
the  reign  of  Hipparchut  at  Athena  {Herod.,  7.  6),  and 
in  tbe  reign  of  Darius.  (S<Aol.,  Veep.,  1401.)  He 
was  tbe  first  that  introduced  the  ditbyrambie  measure 
into  the  cdebrauooa  at  tbe  (Mynqiie  games.  The 
poet  Arehilochns,  however,  who  was  much  older  than 
Lasot,  uses  the  word  Dithyran^na  in  two  rertct  cited 
by  Athencos  (p.  OSS),  eo  that  Latus  conid  not  have 
been  the  inventor  or  this  species  of  messure.  (Bent- 
Uy,  Dit».  on  Phalaru.  p.  254,  ed.  1816.) 

liAiivM  FshIa  or  Latin  Holydays,  a  festiral 
among  tbe  Rostana.  It  wis  original^  the  solemn 
Bieeting  of  tbe  cantons  of  Latiam,  and  afterward,  on 
the  overthrow  of  tbe  Lotin  republic,  was  converted 
•nto  a  Roman  celebration.  At  first  the  Romana  took 
part  in  it,  as  members  of  the  Lstin  ronrederacy,  into 
which  they  had  entered  by  virtue  of  an  old  treaty, 
Hade  A.U  C.  361,  which  placed  the  thirty  cities  of  La- 
tum on  a  perfect  equslity  with  the  Romans.  The  place 
'ot  ho'ding  tbe  festival  was  the  Alban  Mount ;  and,  so 
mg  as  Latiam  had  a  dictator,  none  but  he  conld  offer 
k  McriGee  there,  and  nreaide  at  tbe  holydays.  He  sac- 
i^ktd  on  behalf  of  the  Romana  likewise,  aa  they  did 


in  the  ten^te  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine.  for  tlnMstlwi 
and  the  Latins.  Tar^ninius  Priacua  aanmed  ihs  pea- 
idency  on  the  Alban  Mount,  aa  it  ma  aubaeqaenlly 
exetcwed  by  tbe  chief  nugiwrtfea  of  Rone,  after  lha 
diaaolution  of  the  Latin  ttato ;  bot  ifae  opiusn  that 
Tanjniniaa  inatitated  Ihs  fealtva!  ia  quite  enoiweaa, 
aa  iu  antiquity  ia  proved  to  have  been  far 
Like  the  Greek  fettivala,  this  Latin  one  enaored  a«a> 
cred  trace.  It  lasted  four  days.  Tbe  conaula  alvi^ 
celebrated  tbe  Latin  Holydaya  before  they  act  e«  K 
their  provinces ;  and  if  ^ay  had  not  been  li^itly  po- 
form^  or  if  asyUiiu  had  been  omitted,  it  waa  Mcta- 
saiy  that  Uiey  shooU  b*  repeated.  (Ceosdt  on  6m 
whole  subject  Ifieiuhr,  Bom.  Higt.,  voi.  3,  p.  tC, 
teqq.,  Eng.  transl.) 

LarfM,  the  iobabitants  of  Latium.    {Vid.  LatiusL. 

L*TtKOe,  I.  a  ton  of  Faonua  by  Marica,  king  of  (he 
Aboriginea  in  Italy,  who  from  him  were  called  Lstinl 
He  married  Amata,  whom  he  had  nsonandadan^ 
ter.  The  eon  died  m  Ua  infancy,  and  the  dangfato, 
called  Lavinia,  wat  aeeretly  promised  in  marriage  trr 
her  mother  to  Tunuis,  kuw  of  the  Rutuli,  one  of  bff 
most  powerful  admirers.  The  gods  oj^waed  this  onioD, 
and  the  oracles  declared  that  I^avinia  must  become  tbe 
wife  of  a  foreign  prince.  Tbe  arrival  <^  £neas  in  It- 
aly seemed  favourable  to  the  realizaticHi  of  this  predic- 
tion, and  Latinua  waa  pron^ited  to  become  the  friend 
and  ally  of  tbe  Trojan  jmnee,  and  to  ofiei  tun  hii 
daughter  in  marriage.  Tamos,  upon  diis,  declared 
war  againat  the  Idiw  and  .£neu,  but  toat  hb  life  a 
battle  fay  the  hand  of  the  latter,  who  thereupon  ntai- 
ed  Lavinia  as  his  spouse .  Latinns  died  soon  after,  tad 
/Eneas  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Latinm.  Si 
saya  the  fahulout  legend.  (  Yii.  JEa^*. — Virg., 
9,  eic—Ovid,  Met.,  13,  4ee. ;  FuL,  8,  Ac— ftoe. 
Hal.,  1,  18.— XtT..  1,  1,  &e.—Jiatin,  43,  l.)-IL 
A  son  of  Sylvius  .£neaa,  aumamed  alao  ^Iviia.  Hi 
waa  the  fifth  king  of  the  Latina^  and  anccoaded  hit  ft 
ther.    (Dion.  Hal.,  1,  16.) 

LatIdm,  a  country  of  Italy,  lying  south  ttfEnurta 
from  which  it  waa  aeparated  by  the  Tiber.— Tbe  ear- 
liest reoorda  of  Itatian  hiatory,  aa  we  are  aaaund  by 
Dion^ioa  of  Halicamaasns  (1,  9X  repieeented  tht 
plaina  of  Latium  as  firat  inhabited  by  the  Siculi,  a 
people  of  obscure  origiu,  bot  who  wouU  be  entitled  tc 
oor  notice  from  the  circumstance  above  menlioaed, 
even  had  they  not  acquired  additional  hiatuieal  im- 
portance from  their  anbsequent  migration  to  the  cde- 
bratcd  island  from  them  named  Sicily.    (VU.  SicdIl) 
Ancient  writers  do  not  Be«n  agreed  as  to  the  name  ol 
tbe  people  who  compdled  the  Sieali  to  abandoa  La- 
tiam.  Dionysina  infanta  os,  that  Phtliaiaa  aaerihad 
their  expulsion  to  die  Umlm  snd  Pelasgi.  Tlmcydi- 
dee  refers  the  same  event  to  the  Opiei ;  while  Anti' 
ochua  of  Syracuse,  a  still  more  ancient  writer,  r^re- 
sents  the  Siculi  aa  flying  from  the  OEnotri.  Notwith- 
standing thia  apparent  discrepance,  it  is  pretty  evident, 
that  nnder  theae  diflfiereot  namea  of  Umbri,  Opici,  and 
CEnotri,  the  aame  people  are  designated  whom  Dionys- 
ius  and  tbe  Roman  bistoriana  usually  teim  Abonip- 
nea.    (AtU.  Rom.,  1,  10  )    The  Aborigines,  inter- 
mixing witb  several  Pelaagic  coloniea,  occupied  La- 
tium, and  soon  formed  themselves  into  the  senral 
commnnitiea  of  Latini,  Rotoli,  Hcmici,  and  Volsd, 
even  prior  to  die  l^tojin  war  and  the  aoppoaed  anival 
of  JBneaa. — The  name  trf"  Priaci  Lathi  waa  fint  gtva 
to  certain  cities  of  Latinm,  mppoeed  to  have  been  ciA- 
onised  by  Latinua  Sylviua,  one  Of  tbe  kings  of  Alba, 
but  most  of  which  were  afterward  eonquei«d  and  de- 
stroyed by  Ancus  Marciua  and  Tarquinins  Prtscos. 
(Lie.,  1,  3.)    In  the  reign  of  Taiquintoa  SupeAm 
we  find  the  Latin  naiion  united  under  the  fonn  at  t 
confederate  republic,  and  acknowledging  that  ai^i- 
tious  prince  aa  the  protector  of  their  leagoo.    {L»,  1, 
SO.)   After  tbe  expolrion  of  the  ^nnt  fma  Rone, 
we  are  told  that  the  Latins,  who  faronred  hie  cansft 
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apenmeui  a  total  4«liMt  dmt  Um  L«k«  lUgilUu,  and 
wen  obliged  to  boo  ibr  peace.  (Dion.  Sai,  6,  18.) 
Accoidiiw  to  th»  hittortan,  the  Latina  ncaiva^  ibe 
ihaoka  of  the  Ronum  aenata,  aome  jean  afterward, 
fot  huitia  taken  no  tdrantage  of  the  diatoibaocea  at 
Rome,  miek  finallr  lad  to  the  aeeeitioii  of  the  people 
10  Hona  Sacar,  and  for  bavug,  od  tin  contiaiy,  offered 
eveiy  aeaietaBce  in  their  power  oa  that  occsuod  ;  he 
Mm  aleo  that  a  perpetaal  league  was  fonncd  at  that  lime 
between  the  Roouoa  and  tbe  Latiiw.  Howerer,  about 
148  years  afterward,  we  find  the  latter  <^nly  rebell- 
ing and  refusing  to  supply  the  usual  quota  of  troops 
wbicti  tbey  had  agreed  to  furnish  as  alliea  of  Rome. 
Tb^  bold  demeno,  which  was  urged  throng  Ao- 
nina  Setums,  in  the  Roman  senate,  that  one  of  the 
eonmlfl  at  least  should  be  chosen  out  of  their  nation, 
led  to  an  open  ruptore.  A  war  followed,  which  was 
rendered  remarkable  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
executioa  of  the  youm;  Manlius  by  order  of  his  father, 
sod  the  devotion  of  Deciue.  After  having  been  de- 
feated in  sereral  eneoonten,  the  Latina  were  reduced 
to  snbtacliop,  with  tbe  exception  of  a  few  towns, 
which  experieoced  greater  leni^,  and  Z<atiiini  thence- 
Amb  ceued  to  be  an  independent  state.  (Ln^  S, 
U.-—Plix.,  M,  6.)  At  that  time  tbe  righta  of  Roman 
oitizeoB  bad  been  granted  to  a  few  only  of  the  Latin 
eiliea;  but  at  a  luer  period  tbe  Gracchi  sougttf  to 
level  an  saeb  dietincti<Hw  between  tbe  Latins  and  tbe 
Romans-  This  meaanre,  however,  waa  not  caaied. 
The  Social  war  f<dlowed ;  and  Ihoogb  the  confederates 
were  GnaOy  conqnered,  after  a  long  and  desperate 
cootest,  the  senate  tbonsht  it  advisable  to  decree, 
that  all  the  Latin  cities  which  bad  not  taken  part  with 
the  allies  sboold  enjoy  tbe  lights  of  Roman  citizetis. 
Many  of  these  towns  were,  however,  deprived  of  tbeir 
prtvilegee  by  Sylla ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  the 
repoblw  that  tb*  Latine  were  admitted  generally  to  par- 
bcmate  in  all  the  rights  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  the 
Qoirites.  {Suet.,  fit.  Jul.,  S.—Asegn.,  Fed.  in  Pit., 
p.  490. — On  the  Jm  Latii  and  Jut  JtiUicum,  consult 
L^tiiu,  ad  Tacit.,  Ann.,  11.  S4.  — Fafltna.,  Comm. 
Seip.  SoBi.,  3,  p.  329.— SponAmi,  Or6.  Rom.,  1, 
It.) — ^The  name  of  Latium  was  at  first  given  to  that 
poitieo  <rf  Italy  ody  whidi  extends  from  tbe  mouth  of 
die  Tiber  to  um  Ciiewui  |vomonlory,  a  dietance  of 
about  50  miles  along  the  coast ;  but  subsequently  this 
latter  boondaiy  waa  removed  to  tbe  river  Liris,  whence 
arose  tbe  distinction  of  Laiium  Anti^um  and  Novum. 
iStrmbe,  S31._P/m.,  8,  6.)  At  a  atill  later  period, 
the  eoathem  boondanr  of  Latium  waa  extended  from 
dm  Xiiis  to  tbe  mouth  of  ttaa  river  VnUnmos  and  the 
Haaais lulls.   (Craner't  Am.  Aafy,  vol.  3. p.  1,  teqq.) 

LaniFs,  amouDtainof  Caria,  near  Miletus.  It  was 
ftoMu  ae  having  been  the  scene  of  die  fable  of  Eo- 
dymioa.  (Fti.  Eudymion.)  In  the  vicinity  of  this 
awMmtain  stood  tbe  city  of  Heiacleo,  comnuinly  termed 
flpwciUKS  ^  inA  AtfWK,  "  Henwlea  below,  or  at  tbe 
bot  of,  LatRun.*'  The  moantain  gave  to  the  adja- 
cent bay  the  name  of  Latmicua  Sinue.  (Mela,  1, 
t7.— Flliii..  6,  a».) 

LAToaaiai,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  in  tbe  vicinity 
of  tbe  TaliDgi,  Rauraci,  and  Helvetit,  whose  country 
hy  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Rhine,  about  90  miles  to  the 
west  of  tbe  Lacos  Brigsntious,  or  Laie  of  Cmtlatue. 
If  tbn  are  the  nation  called  by  Ptolemy  Latobici,  they 
moat  nave  changed  their  settlenienU  before  that  geog- 
nftaef  wnte,  ae  be  inelodeo  their  tcnitorioe  in  Pen- 
BOBta  neat  Noricimi.   (C«*.,  B.  O.,  1,  S.  —-Ji.  H., 

LiTOKLAi.    Vid.  Lantumin. 

hxtiKL  (in  Greek  LSto),  waa  tbe  daughter  of  tbe 
Tltane  Cceoa  and  Phoebe.  Id  Homer  she  appears  as 
one  of  the  wives  of  Jiqiiter,  and  there  occur  no  traces 
enmicy  between  bn  and  Jono.  (il..  Si,  499.) 
iMi  poaie,  bowover,  fable  much  dwot  the  persecn- 
tsM  she  nndenmit  finm  dwt  goddeaa.  an  aeconid  of 


;  which  will  be  Cunod  near  the  conunenceinsnt  of  tba 
article  ApoUo.  Her  children  by  Jupiter  wore  Apollo 
and  Diana. — While  wandering  from  place  to  place 
with  her  oflsprinK,  Latona,  saya  a  legend  most  pretti- 
ly told  byOnd  Q^eUmm^,  6,  313,  teqq.),  arrived  in 
Ljreta.  Tlw  eun  waa  ahiniiig  fiercely,  and  the  god- 
dees  vras  parched  with  thirst.  She  aaw  a  pool  and 
knelt  down  at  it  to  drink.  Some  clowne,  who  were 
there  catting  sedge  and  rashes,  refuaed  to  allow  her 
to  slake  her  thirst  In  vsin  tbe  goddess  entreated, 
representing  that  water  waa  common  to  all,  and  ap- 
pealmg  to  tbeir  compassion  for  her  babes.  The  brntei 
were  inseneible:  they  not  only  mocked  at  her  diatreas^ 
bat  jumped  into  and  muddied  the  vrater.  The  god- 
deea,  tbou^  the  most  gentle  of  ber  race,  was  roused 
to  indignation :  she  raised  her  hand  to  heaven,  and 
cried,  "May  yon  live  for  ever  in  that  pool!"  Her 
wish  was  instantly  accompliahed,  and  tbe  churls  were 
turned  into  froes. — Niobe,  tbe  daughter  of  Tantalus 
and  wife  of  An^ion,  prood  of  ber  nnmerooa  ofispriog, 
Teoturad  to  set  heiMlf  betee  Latona;  tbe  ofiendad 
goddesa  called  npon  ber  chiUren,  Apollo  and  Diana, 
and  soon  Niobe  was,  by  tbe  arrows  of  those  deities, 
made  a  childless  mother,  and  became  stifiened  into 
stone  with  grief.  (Vid.  Niobe.) — Tityns,  the  son  ot 
Earth,  or  of  Jupiter  and  Elara,  happened  to  see  Lato 
na  one  time  as'  she  waa  going  to  Delphi  (Pytho) 
Inflamed  with  love,  be  attempted  to  oflar  oer  vi(MeDe& 
The  goddesa  called  ber  children  to  her  aid,  and  be 
soon  lay  slain  by  their  anovra.  Hia  punishment  did 
not  cease  with  lifo,  but  vultures  preyed  upon  his  liver 
in  Erebus.  {Vid.  Tityns.)— The  Greeks  personified 
night  under  the  title  of  AHTQ  or  Latona,  end  BATBQ ; 
tbe  (me  eisnifying  tiiinoft,  and  tbe  other  sletg  ot 
qyutitie  (PAtttrel,  a*.  Pr«>.  Evang.,  9,  I. 

— H«»yek.,  ».  V.  Botwd) ;  both  of  which  were  meant 
to  express  tbe  unmoved  tranquillity  prevailing  through 
the  infinite  variety  of  unknown  darkness  that  preceded 
the  creation  or  first  emanation  of  light.  Hence  she 
waa  said  to  have  been  the  first  wife  ofJupiter  {Odyu., 
U,  679),  tbe  mother  of  ApoUo  and  Diana,  or  the  sun 
and  moon,  aitd  the  nnrse  of  the  earth  and  the  stars. 
The  Egyptisns  differed  a  little  from  the  Greeks,  and 
supposed  her  to  be  the  nnree  and  grandmother  of  Ho- 
rns and  Bubaetis,  tbeir  Ap(dlo  and  Diana  {Heroi.,  3, 
166)^  io  which  they  agree  more  exactly  with  tbe  an* 
cient  naturaliata,  who  held  that  faeat  was  nourished  by 
the  hnmidity  of  nisbt.  {Maerob.,  Sat.,  \,  33.)  Her 
symbol  was  tbe  Myeale  or  Mas  Araneus,  anciently 
supposed  to  be  blind  (PItU.,  Syw^oa.,  4,  p.  670.— 
Anton.,  laimaL  Fab.,  38) ;  bat  ^  ia  uanally  repre- 
sented upm  tbe  monumenta  of  ancient  ait  under  the 
form  of  a  large  and  comely  woman,  with  a  veil  upon 
ber  bead.  Tms  veil,  in  painting,  was  always  black  : 
uid  in  gems  the  artiste  gwierally  availed  themselves  of  a 
dark-coloured  vein  in  the  stone  to  express  it ;  it  being 
tbe  same  as  that  which  wss  usually  thrown  over  tbe 
symbol  of  tbe  generative  attribota  to  aignify  die  nalri- 
tive  power  of  nigbt  fostoing  tbe  productive  power  of 
the  pervading  spirit ;  whence  Priepoa  is  called  in  dti 
poets  blaek-doaked.  {Moteh.,  Bpittah.  Bion.,  37.> 
The  veil  is  often  etellated.  (Knight,  Inquiry  tWo  tMt 
Symh.  Lang.,  &c.,  4  ST.— C/if«.  JoHm.,  vol  SI  p. 
314.) 

LATOPdLis,  a  city  of  EenA  in  the  Tbebaid,  betwenc 
Thebes  and  Apollini^ie  Magna.  It  doivedita  Greek 
name  from  the  fish  Latoe  w<nbipped  tfiere,  which 
waa  re^uded  as  tbe  largest  <tf  all  tbe  fishes  of  tlieNile. 
(Aikaueut,  7,  17.— S^oio,  816.)  The  later  writers 
drop  the  term  wSTnf  (ptriis),  and  call  the  place  merely 
Laton  (A^ruv,  Hierocles),  and  therefore,  in  tbe  ZetH. 
Anton,  and  Nottti*  Jnpmi,  tbe  ablative  form  Late 
occurs.  Tim  modem  Eong  occupies  tbe  «te  of  Latw- 
tdts,  and  is  an  inponaot  place  in  the  earana  trade 
from  Daifur  and  tbe  non  eoulbem  legione.  (Jfm 
ntrt,  Qtagr^  vol  10,  pt.  1,  p.  881.) 
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Lat»N4,  &  R«iDU  divinity,  the  jwtnKi-goddeM  of 
UiiBVM,  who  were  ancieoUy  cilled  Laverrtioiut  [Fet- 
ttiMi  M,  v.),  end  of  sll,  in  general,  who  pnctiied  trtiSce 
tad  fraud.  {HortU.,  Epul.,  I,  16,  60.)  At  Roma 
•he  had  an  altar  by  tlie  temple  of  Tellus,  near  the  gate 
which  wa>  called  from  her  the  gate  of  Lavema. 
(Varro,  L.  L.,  4,  p.  46.)  There  was  alio  a  temple 
of  this  goddesa  near  Famis.  (Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Au.,  7, 
8.)  Ha  name  ia  probaUy  derived  from  Itteo,  signifi- 
eatoiyoftfanbuMoroiwwi^.  (Compere  the  change 
of  t  and  V  in  Tt?Ao  and  veUo  ;  ■$iXu  and  vclo ;  xXtrvf 
tad  etinj,  &c.  —  KaghtUy't  MythBtagy,  p.  6S9. — 
Cooanlt  Jfmt.  Aead.  £t9  ltu<rnt.t  &c.,  vol  7,  p.  77, 
"DeU  -Oeeite  Lavtnu.*') 

LaikbnIom,  a  tem|^  oi  LaTana,  neai  Pomi». 
iCic.,  Ait,  7,  8.) 

LATiNTi,  a  daughter  of  King  Laiiana  and  Amata, 
promtaed  by  bei  mother  in  marriage  to  Tarnua,  but 
giTCD  aventDaSy  to  JEtmM.  (Vtd.  Latinna.)  At  her 
Stuband'a  death  was  left  prqnant,  and  being  fear- 
fui  of  Aacanina,  her  itep-aoo,  ab«  fled  into  the  wood*, 
where  she  brought  forth  a  son  called  .£neas  Sylnua. 
iVirg.,  JSn.,  6, 7  — Ovid,  Met.,  14,  507.— Lie.,  1. 1.) 

LatimIon,  a  city  of  Latinm,  sitnate  on  the  river 
Numieiua,  near  the  coast,  and  to  the  west  of  Ardea. 
It  was  aaid  to  have  been  feanded  by  .^neaa,  on  his 
marriua  with  the  dangfatet  of  Latinos'  (iNoK.  Hal. ,  1 , 
46. — Lh.,  1.  1);  this  alory,  however,  would  go  bat 
little  towards  proving  the  exialence  of  ench  a  town,  if 
:l  were  not  actually  enumerated  amimg  the  cities  of 
Latium  by  Strabo  and  other  aathora,  as  well  aa  by 
tba  Itinerariee.  Hutarcfa  noticea  it  aa  the  place  in 
iriiich  "nitiiiB,  tba  cdleagae  of  Romntaa,  waa  aataa* 
■ioatad.  {VU.  Am.)  Str^  menUona  that  Lavim- 
um  bad  a  temple  conaecrated  to  Venoa,  which  was 
common  to  all  the  LatiM.  (Sirabo,  33S.)  The  in- 
habitants are  atyled  by  Ptiuy  (3,  6}  tiaviniatea  liisu- 
aoses.  Lsvioium  and  Laurentum  wore  latteriy  anited 
ondei  the  name  of  Lauro-Lavinium.  {Frant.  de  Col. 
-^a^mmaiM*^  1,  6&.— Kuip.,  Ytt.  Lai.,  10,  C.) 
Vuiova  OfHnioiw  have  been  enteKainsd  by  antiquaries 
rehtive  to  the  site  which  oagfat  to  he  aaaigned  to  La- 
vinium.  Clnveriua  placed  it  near  the  chnich  of  51. 
PetrcneiU  {Ital.  AtU.,  3,  p.  894) ;  Hojatenine  on  the 
bill  called  Moalt  di  Lumno  (ad  Stcph.  Byi.,  p.  176) ; 
but  more  recent  topographers  concur  in  fixing  it  at  a 
^Ikee  called  PratUiCd,  about  three  miles  from  the  coast. 
{VtUp.,  Vet.  Lmi.,  10,  l.—NOby,  Viaggio  Antiquario, 
vol.  a,  p.  Cranur'/  Ane.  ItMiy,  vol  2,  p.  19.) 

LAUiaioUM,  a  fbrtiSed  town  ^  Norienm  Ripenae, 
the  station  of  a  Roman  fleet  on  the  Danube,  and  the 
beadauarterfl  of  the  second  legion.  {Notit.,  Imp. 
Oaident.)  It  lay  to  the  east  of  the  junction  of  the 
(Enna  and  Danube.  The  modem  village  of  Lohr 
stands  near  the  aita  of  this  place,  a  abort  diatancs  to 
dM  north  of  Um  preaent  city  of  £iw.  (Matnurt, 
Otegr.,  vol.  8,  p.  687.) 

.  LaninnrBB  Aeai,  the  eouotiy  in  the  ndghboorhood 
^LaimntDm.   (Tibim.,  9,  6.  41.) 
LAtraiNTiA.    Vid.  Acca. 

LAuaaifTUK,  the  capital  of  Latium,  about  sixteen 
iiules  below  Oatia,  following  the  coast,  and  near  the 
nwt  now  called  Pclmw.  (VtUp.,  VeL  Lot.,  10,  1.— 
Nibby,  Viaggio  Aniiq.,  vol  3,  p.  313.)  Cluverius 
and  Holateniua  are  bodi  wrong  in  aasigning  to  I^n- 
rontum  the  position  of  San  Lomtto.  Of  the  existence 
of  this  city,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  .£neaa  and 
the  Trojan  colony,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  without 
fding  so  far  back  aa  to  Saturn  and  Picua,  it  may  be 
aaaerted,  that  the  origin  of  Laurentum  waa  tnoet  an- 
eieot,  nnce  it  b  mentMDod  amonr  the  maritime  citiea 
of  I^tram,  in  the  firat  treatiea  lietween  Rome  and 
Carthage,  recorded  by  Polybiua  (3,  S3).  Though 
Laurentum  joined  the  Latin  league  in  belulf  of  Tar- 
qnin,  and  ahared  in  the  defeat  at  the  Lake  Regil- 
\UM  {DioiL  Hal.,  6,  61),  it  aeema  afterward  to  ban 


been  firmly  attached  to  the  Roman  intereatr.  (£nj, 
8,  9.)  Of  ita  sabseqaent  history  we  know  bat  little; 
Loean  rqaeaants  it  as  having  fallen  into  rnioa  and  be 
come  deserted,  in  consequence  of  the  dvQ  wan  (7, 
394).  At  a  later  period,  however,  lanrentnm  mmn 
to  have  been  restored  ntider  the  name  of  Lanro-LtT» 
iam:  a  new  city  having  been  formed,  as  it  ia  tup- 
posed,  by  the  union  of  Laarentum  and  LavmioB 
(Front.,  de  CoL—Smmaelma,  i,  66.— Fi^p.,  Vet. 
Lot.,  10,  6.)  The  district  of  Lanrentna  moat  ban 
been  of  a  very  woody  and  lUilff  nature.  Tha  Sihi 
Lanrentma  is  notieoa  by  JaUna  Obseqseos  (ie  Prei.), 
and  bv  Herodian  (1,  13^  tbo  latter  of  whom  raporti, 
that  toe  Emperor  Commodns  waa  ordered  to  this  part 
of  the  countrr  by  hia  i^yaiciana,  on  account  of  the 
laurel-groves  which  grew  there,  ibe  shsde  of  wUcb 
was  coneideTed  as  particularly  salutary.  It  ia  fron 
this  tree  that  Laurentom  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  namo.  The  nanhea  <rf  Lurantom  were  bmODi 
for  the  nombor  and  aiia  of  tba  wild  boars  which  tber 
bred  in  their  reedy  pastorea.  {yirg-,  JBn.,  7,  69.— 
Id.  ibid.,  10,  707.— ifor..  Sat.,  3,  i.—Mertitl,  9, 
49.)  However  unfavourable,  aa  a  place  ofreaideDcc, 
Laurentum  may  be  tbou^t  at  the  present  day,  on  ac- 
count of  the  taalaria  vrhicb  prevaiW  there,  it  vffnn 
to  have  hnen  eonaidared  aa  far  horn  anbedlbf  ^  the 
Romans.  Wo  are  told  that  SeifHo  and  Lwlioa,  when 
released  from  the  cares  of  business,  often  resorted  to 
this  neighbourhood,  and  amused  themselves  by  galb 
ering  abells  on  the  shore.  (Val.  Max.,  8.  8.— Ck., 
de  Orat.,  2,33.)  Pliny  the  Younger  says  Laoreotum 
was  much  frequented  by  the  Roman  ndbles  in  winter; 
and  so  numerous  were  their  villas,  that  ifan  proawitai 
more  tbo  appearance  of  a  city  than  detacbea  dwellniga 
Every  lover  ^  antiquity  ia  acquainted  with  the  degaol 
and  minute  dei!cr:pt:3B  he  gives  of  his  own  retreat 
(Ep.,  S,  1 7.)  Hortensioa,  the  celebrateAirator.  and  tba 
rival  of  Cicero,  had  alao  a  villa  in  thia  neighbovrbood. 
(Varro,  R.  R.,  8,  13.— CranwrV  Ane.  Daly,  vol.  3, 
p.  1$,  teqq.) 

LadkIom,  a  range  of  bills,  extending  from  that  pan 
of  the  Attic  coast  which  lay  near  Azenia,  below  the 
AstypalM  Pntmontorinm,  to  the  pronti^torr  of  Su- 
nium,  and  from  thence  to  the  neighbouriiood  trf  Praane 
on  the  eastern  coast.    This  tract  wss  celebrated  for 
ita  ailver  mines.   Herodotus  iofonns  ua,  that  the  pn> 
duce  of  these  mines  was  shared  among  the  Athenians^ 
each  of  whom  received  ten  drachms ;  but  we  are  nol 
informed  whether  tbia  division  took  place  umad^ 
Utemiatoclea,  however,  daring  tbo  vnr  with  ^Igioa, 
advised  them  to  aj^  this  mone^  to  the  comrtnctioR 
of  200  gaUe*a :  a  measnra  which  contributed,  in  s 
great  d^ee,  to  the  naval  aacendancy  of  the  Aihni 
ana.    (Uered.,  7,  144.)    Tbucydides  reports,  that  lbs 
Lacednmoman  armv,  in  their  aecond  invision  of  At- 
tica, advanced  in  toia  directioa  aa  far  aa  LsDrinm  IX 
66).   Tlie  prodoco  of  the  nunes  bsd  already  nneh  «• 
minisbed  in  the  time  of  Xonophon.   (Ifem.,  3,  6,  S.) 
We  collect  from  bis  account  that  tbey  thm  were 
farmed  by  private  persona,  who  paid  a  certain  sum  to 
the  republic  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ore  ibei 
extracted ;  but  be  strongly  urged  the  govermnent  lo 
take  the  works  into  their  own  bands,  emeaiTBg  that 
tbey  would  bring  a  great  aeeaasiMi  of  levenno  to  Ute 
aUte.    (De  Prw.,  p.  393,  ed.  Steph.)    These  privata 
eaubliahments  were  called  ipyaar^pie  ip  nic  Vt*" 
peioic.   (MaekiH.  in  Trmarc*.,  p.  14.)   Niciaa  ia 
said  to  have  employed  at  one  time  1000  slaves  in  the 
mines.   (Xen.,  I.  e.~-Plut.,  Vit.  Nie,~Andoeii„  di 
Mytl.—Diod.  Sie.,  6,  37.)    Stralw  informs  oa,  thai 
the  metallic  veins  were  neariy  exhauated  when  hi 
wrote:  a  considerable  quantity  of  ailver,  bowevet, 
vraa  extracted  from  the  oh]  ecori»,  as  the  ancient  minen 
were  not  much  skilled  in  tba  art  of  amelting  the  ei« 

giraho,  899.) — The  minea  themselves  were  called 
Ofsia  or  iMtiat  and  iba  dialrict  Lauiatiee  Ilab 
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wiua  (TroMb,  vol.  1,  p.  417,  Ltmi.  *d.}  detciibM 
LwuiaiB  M  s  high  wai  abrupt  hill,  sovered  with  piDft- 
MM  and  abounding  with  nwrtilo.  Stowin  alw  loe- 
agniaed  in  Legrma  and  Lagriom,  near  SDninin,  the 
naaw  Laorion,  which  haa  also  evidratly  been  fmaorad 
Ok  the  names  Lauronoris,  Maoronoria,  MauTonoriae 
{JUmptm  ipoc).  According  to  his  ataiement,  it  is  an 
vwven  nngo  of  hills  full  oraxfaaastad  miaaa  and  aco- 
Jim.  (Antiq.  of  Aliica,  toL  8,  p.  18.)  Mr.  Havriiins. 
B  bia  anrrey  of  this  part  of  the  Attic  coast,  diacoTerad 
Boauj  Teina  of  the  argentiferoas  lead  ore,  with  which 
the  eoontrf  aaeais  to  abound ;  be  observed  tracea  of 
lbs  ailvar-minea  not  ht  beyond  Keratia.  The  site  of 
the  smelting  fomsees  may  be  traced  to  the  sootfaward 
of  Umrieo  for  some  miles,  immense  qaantitiea  of  sco* 
lis  QccBiiiug  tbara.  These  were  probably  placed  near 
tlM  aaaeoast  for  the  convenience  of  fuel,  which  it  soon 
became  necessary  to  import.  ( Walpole^t  MemoirM, 
voL  1,  p.  430.  —  OeiTM  Ilinentry,  p.  79. — DodweWt 
Tow,  sA.  1,  p.  358.) — The  mines  at  Laurium  were 
worked  either  by  shafu  (ftpiaro,  fuUi)  or  adits  (virov- 
tftoi,  eimei);  and  ^  neither  of  these  two  modes  of 
working  did  they,  in  the  time  of  Xenophon,  arrive  at  the 
teimiiiatioD  of  the  ore  (Xm.,  it  Veetig.,  24,  6).  For 
the  cbanbanng  of  tha  miDea  timber  was  piobd>lT  ito- 
psrted  frf  sea  {Ikmetth.  in  Mid.,  p. 068, 17),  which,  ae- 
cerding  to  Pliny  (33,  31),  was  the  case  also  in  Spain. 
Hofahoose  mentions  (/.  e.)  that  one  or  two  shafts  have 
been  diacoTerccl  in  a  small  shrubby  plain  not  far  irom 
the  sea,  on  the  eastern  coast ;  and  he  states  also  that 
a  aieeiBnan  of  ore,  lately  found,  was  shown  to  him  at 
Athens.  If  tha  hole  «hieh  Chandler  (TVom^,  c.  80} 
saw  opon  Mount  Hymettns  was  raallr,  aa  he  conjec- 
tnrea,  a  shsft,  it  follows  that  some,  at  least,  had  a  con- 
aidanble  width,  for  the  circular  opening  was  of  more 
than  Sjttf  feet  in  diameter ;  at  tha  bottom  of  the  hole 
two  narrow  passages  led  into  tbe  hill  in  opposite  dt- 
waliina.  It  was  also  the  practice,  according  lo  Vi- 
taffiiH.  to  nake  lai^  hollows  in  Uw  ailver  mines  (7, 
9).  Tbe  pillara  which  were  left  sUnding  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  overlying  mountain  were  called  and 
more  commonly  /ievoKptvtls  {Plui.,  Vit.  X.,  Oral. — 
Op.,  vol.  6.,p.  256,  ed.  HuU.-~Polba,  3,  87— W., 
T,  96),  as  they,  at  the  same  time,  aerved  for  tbe  di- 
Tinona  between  the  different  compartments,  or,  aa 
they  were  called,  workshops.  As  these  pillars  con- 
tained ore,  the  proprietors  were  tempted  by  their  ava- 
rice to  WBWve  tnem,  sltbou^  by  law  they  were  strictly 
pnAilHlad  from  doing  ao;  in  tbe  time  of  Ute  orator 
I^oi;gos,  the  wealthy  Di^ilua  was  condemned  to 
deatli  for  this  offence.  (Vit.  X.,  Oral.,  I.  e.)  The 
<^ieniDg  of  new  mines  was  called  Kotvorofiia,  and  on 
aceoont  of  the  great  risk  and  expense,  no  one  woold 
willinriy  nnderuke  it.  If  the  speculator  was  soc- 
ceaafoE,  he  was  amply  remoneratad  for  hta  andeiukii:^ ; 
if  unsoceaaafnl,  be  lost  ali  bia  tnuble  and  expense  ; 
an  Si4ueh  aceoont  Xeno^on  propoaed  to  form  compa- 
tiiaa  for  thta  porpose.  The  ancients  speak  in  general 
tenee  of  the  nnwholesome  evaporations  from  silver- 
minea  (Coseiii.,  ai  Strah.,  101),  sndtbe  noxious  at- 
neapbefe  of  those  in  Attica  is  particularly  mentioned 
(Xr«.,  Mm.,  8,  6, 18.— Pbif.,  Cea^  JVie.  n  Cmu. 
im^.\  skhong^  the  Oreeka  aa  wall  aa  tbe  Roouns 
were  acquainted  with  the  nae  of  abafU  for  ventUation, 
wUdi  tlM  former  called  imx^tyuyia.  {Lex.  Seg.,  p. 
S17.)  In  what  manner  tbie  water  was  withdrawn  from 
tbe  tunes  we  are  not  inftmned ;  it  is,  however,  pmb- 
able  that  the  Greeks  made  nse  of  the  satne  artificial 
■nsans  aa  tbe  Roeuas.  (Consult  Reittmtur,  Art  of 
MmiMg,  &c.,  among  the  Andentt,  p.  1 14,  of  the  Ger- 
■aao  mfc.)  Tha  removal  of  the  one  appears  to  have 
beaa  performed  partly  by  machinery  and  partly  bv 
men,  as  was  tha  case  in  Egypt  and  Spain,  in  which 
letter  country  the  younger  slaves  brought  the  ore 
Anmgb  tbe  adita  to  the  surftee  ol  the  aoU ;  whether, 
kMtmr,  the  mioni  ia  Attica  oaed  laalbat  luga  for 


this  purpose,  and  were  on  that  aecojut  caller  tag-em 
riera  (mtAoKo^^pm),  ia,toaay  tbe  least,  unceitain:  for. 
according  to  tbe  gnmunariana,  tKese  bags  contained 
their  food.  (PoUmo,?  100.— /d..  JO,  149.— HefycL. 
«.  V.)  The  atamping  cf  the  ore  at  the  fonnderies,  in 
order  lo  facilitate  its  separation  from  the  useless  parts 
of  the  stone,  was  generally  performed  in  stone  mortan 
with  iron  pestles.  In  this  manner  the  Egyptians  re- 
duced the  gold  ore  to  the  sixe  of  a  vetch,  than  groimd 
it  in  bandiuilU  and  washed  it  on  aeurate  ptauka,  afitat 
water  had  been  poured  over  it ;  which  is  the  account 
given  by  a  Hippocratean  writer  of  the  treatment  of 
gold  ore.  (Diod.  Sie.,  13, 13. — Agaiharch.,  ap.  Pkot., 
p.  184S. — HippocraUi,de  viclut  rat.,  1,4.)  In  Spain 
it  was  bruised  in  tbe  same  manner,  and  then,  if  Pliny 
does  not  invert  the  proper  order,  first  washed,  and  an 
lerward  calcined  and  pounded.  EAn  the  quicksilver 
ore,  from  which  cinnabar  was  prepared,  was  similariy 
treated ;  that  is,  first  burned  on,  in  which  operation  a 
part  of  the  quicksilver  flowed  off,  and  then  pounded 
with  iron  pestles,  ground,  and  washed.  (Plin.,  33, 31.) 
In  Greece,  the  labourers  in  the  founderiea  made  use 
of  a  sieve  for  washing  tbe  comminuted  ore,  and  it  is 
mentioned  among  the  implements  of  tbe  miners  by  the 
afqiroprialeDameod^.  (Poll.,  7, 67.}  Tbia  method 
of  treating  ore  waa  not  only  in  nae  in  ancient  tunea, 
but  it  waa  tbe  only  one  employed  either  during  the 
middle  ages  or  in  more  recent  times,  until  tbe  dia- 
covery  of  stamp  works.  {Beekmati'i  History  of  I*' 
ventioHM,  vol.  1,  pL  B,  num.  Z.~ReUemeier,  p.  131. 
nqq.)  Of  the  art  of  ameltii^  in  tbe  fonnderies  o( 
Laniium,  nothing  d^eita  is  known.  That  the  Atha- 
niana  made  nae  of  tbe  bdlowa  and  charcoal  is  not  im- 
probable ;  ^e  latter,  indeed,  may  be  fairly  iofarred, 
from  tbe  account  of  the  charcoal-sellers,  or,  rather, 
charcoal-burners,  from  which  business  a  Is^e  portioB 
of  the  Achamians  in  particular  derived  their  Qvelibood 
The  art  of  amelting  among  the  ancienta  was  so  impn^ 
feet,  that  even  in  ue  time  of  BtnAo,  when  it  had  re- 
ceivied  coosidenUe  improvements,  tbwe  waa  still  no 
profit  lo  be  gained  by  extracting  silver  from  lesd  ore, 
m  which  it  was  present  in  smalT  propmliona ;  and  the 
early  Athenians  bad,  in  comparison  with  ^eir  suc- 
cessors (who  were  themselves  not  the  moat  perfect 
masters  of  chymistry),  so  slight  a  knowledge  of  tbe 
management  of  ore,  that,  according  to  the  same  wtitar, 
not  only  was  that  which  had  been  thrown  away  as 
stone  subsaqneotly  nsed,  but  the  old  Bcoiiv  were 
sgain  employed  for  Ute  purpose  of  extracting  silver. 
(strah.,  399.)  According  to  Pliny  (33,  31),  the  an- 
cients could  not  amelt  anjr  silver  without  some  mix- 
ture of  lead  {jlumhoA  tagrum)  or  gray  lead  {ga- 
Una,  mdybdana) ;  he  appears,  however,  only  to  mean 
ores  in  which  the  ailver  was  combined  with  soma 
metal  lo  which  it  haa  a  lasa  powerfnt  affinity  thsn  to 
lead.  At  Lanrinm  it  was  not  necessary,  at  least  m 
many  fJaces,  to  add  any  lead,  it  being  already  preaeai 
in  the  ores.  Pliny  states  in  general  terms  the  mannac 
in  whicb  argentiferous  lead  ores  were  treated  (34, 47), 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  meUtod 
adopted  in  Attica.  According  to  his  account,  iba 
ore  was  first  melted  down  to  stannnm,  a  compoaiticm 
of  pore  silver  and  lead;  then  tbia  material  waa  oron^t 
to  the  refining  oven,  where  the  silver  was  separated, 
and  tlie  lead  appeared  half  ^zed  in  the  form  of  lith- 
arge, which,  as  well  as  gray  lead,  the  ancients  call  ga- 
lena and  molybdena :  tfau  Ust  substance  was  afterward 
cooled,  and  the  lead  (pAiniiuni  Ttigrvm,  fioJwHios,  to 
diatinguish  it  from  tin,  ptumbum  aUmm,  at  eaiidiAim, 
Kummpo^)  was  prodoced.  (AmoU's  iTuHrfefwn 
m  At  Jfttties  of  Laxtrnm,  Cemmaa.  Aeed.  BenL, 
OK.  1814  et  1818,  p.  99.— Betckk't  PuUu  Eeonomg 
of  AtMtiu,  vol.  3,  p.  415,  ttqq.) 

LiuaoN,  a  town  of  Spain,  towards  the  eastern  lim- 
its of  Bstica,  and  not  far  from  the  sea,  probably  among 
the  BaaliluiL   It  haa  been  aappoeed  IwiKne  to  Ja 
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M  modani  Lmo,  fivfl  leagnea  ftom  Vilentii.  It 
wia  thii  city  of  whkh  Seitorius  mftde  himadr  muter 
fai  the  ftc«  of  Pompey's  umy  ;  ind  in  He  ricinitv,  at 
■  lolMMiaetit  perioa,  Cneiaa  Fonpeiua,  eon  of  Pom- 
per  the  Great,  waa  alain  after  the  batvl*  of  MniuU. 
iPltJ.,  Vit.  Serl.—Oroa.,  b,  38.— ftow,  4,  i.—Ctu., 
m.  ITup.,  c.  37.) 

Zmui,  I.  a  rirer  of  Lueania,  tiow  Lto,  ninning  into 
the  Sinaa  Lafia,  or  Gulf  of  Policasiro,  at  tlie  aouthem 
ttttremitr  of  the  proTince.  At  its  nuintfa  atood  the 
nty  ot  Laiia. — if.  A  city  at  the  aouthem  extremity 
of  Lueania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Laiis,  and  on  the 
gulf  of  the  same  name.  It  was  a  colony  of  Sybarites 
(Herod.,  6,  tO.—Strah.,  253),  but  beyond  thia  fact 
we  are  very  little  acquainted  with  its  history.  Strabo 
reports,  that  the  allied  Gtwks  met  with  %  signtl  de> 
Test  in  the  neighAiaifaoml  of  this  place  firom  the  La- 
canians.  These  were  probably  the  Posidoniats,  snd 
the  other  colonists  on  tnis  coast,  and  we  may  conjec- 
ture that  thia  disaster  led  to  the  downfall  of  their  aer- 
•ral  towns.  In  Pliny's  time  LaiiB  no  longer  existed. 
{Ptm.,  3,  S.—Plol.,  p.  67.)  CluToriua  identified  ita 
site  with  the  present  Ltino  ^Itai.  Aia.,  t,  p.  1S6S)  ; 
but  later  topc^phen  have  justly  observed,  thst  this 
town  is  fourteen  miles  from  tbe  sea,  whereas  the  Ta- 
ble Itberaijr  evrdently  nnrka  the  position  of  Laiis  near 
the  coast.  It  is  more  pndmble,  tnereforo,  that  SeaUa 
represents  this  aocimt  citj.  {SmaiuUi,  Tol.  1,  p. 
3S3.) 

Lavs  Poami,  a  town  of  CisalpiM  Osnit  next  in 
impoTUnce  to  Mediolaoum,  and  situate  to  Uie  south- 
east of  that  place,  near  the  river  Lsmbrus.  It  was 
founded,  as  Pllny  reports,  by  the  Boii  (3,  17),  and 
afterward  probably  colonized  by  Pompeios  Strabo, 
father  of  the  great  Pompey.  In  a  letter  of  Cicero  to 
bia  brother,  it  is  tim^y  called  Lans  (3,  IS).  Its  po- 
sition answera  to  that  of  Lodi  Veechio,  which,  having 
been  destroyed  by  tbe  Milanese,  the  Emperor  Barba- 
Rma  caused  the  new  town  of  Loii  to  be  bnilt  it  Uie 
distsnee  of  three  miles  from  tbe  ancient  site.  (Cr«- 
MKrV  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  I,  p.  53.) 

LiotuhIjb  or  LatohLb,  a  name  properly  denoting 
a  quarry,  and  derived  from  tbe  Greek  "KHm^,  "  attone," 
and  rifoiu,  "  fo  cut"  or  "  quarrtf."  This  appellation 
was  particiilsriT  applied  to  certain  quarries  nesr  Syra- 
cuse, one  of  mien  still  bears  the  name  of "  The  Ear 
of  Dionysus,"  because  it  is  said  to  have  been  used 
by  that  tyrant  for  a  prison,  snd  to  have  been  so  con- 
structed thst  all  the  sounds  ottered  in  it  conve^[ed 
to  snd  united  in  one  particular  point,  termed,  in  eon- 
sequence,  the  tympanum.  This  point  communicated 
with  an  apaitment,  where  Dionysiua  placed  himself, 
and  thus  oveibeard  all  that  was  said  b^  his  unsuspect- 
ing captives.  Such  is  tbe  popular  opmion  respecting 
this  place,  an  opinion  which  haa  no  other  support  save 
the  narratives  of  travellera  snd  the  accounts  of  some 
modem  historians,  who  have  been  equally  misled  by 
volgar  tradition.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but 
that  these  quarries  sctually  served  as  fjaces.or  impris- 
onment, and  Cicero  reproaches  Vaires  with  bsTiiig 
employed  them  for  this  putpoee  in  tbo  case  of  Romac 
sitoens.  (Ctc.  m  Verr.,  o,  ST.)  iEKan  mforms  nt, 
dutt  some  of  the  workmen  in  tfao  quarries  nesr  Syra- 
cuse remained  so  long  there  as  to  nurry  and  rear  fam- 
ilies in  them,  and  that  some  of  their  children,  having 
never  before  seen  a  city,  were  terrified  on  their  com- 
ing to  Syracuse,  snd  beholding  for  the  first  time  bones 
oxen.   i^SHan,  V.  A,  IS,  44.) 

LtAifDEB,  a  youth  of  Al^dos,  beloved  by  Hero, 
'the  stoiy  of  bis  ftte  will  be  fimnd  under  die  latter 
siticlo.  {Vii.  Hero.) — The  following  remarks  relate 
to  his  alleged  feat  of  swimming  across  the  Hellespont 
and  returning  the  aame  night.  "It  was  the  custom," 
observes  Homiouse,  "for  those  who  would  cross  from 
Abydos  to  Scntos  to  incline  a  mile  out  of  tbe  direct 
line  and  those  nalring  the  eontraiy  voyage  were  obli- 
TSR 


ged  to  have  leconrse  to  a  ranilar  plan,  in  ojdet  (e  ttfci 
advantage  of  the  current.  Leander,  thfireftm,  M  a 
perilous  adventore  to  perform,  who  swam  at  least  few 
-miles  to  meet  Hero,  and  retomed  the  sane  dtitinee 
tbe  same  night  It  is  very  possible,  however,  \a  nrim 
■cross  tbe  Hellespont  without  beiiv  the  rival  or  hav- 
ing the  motive  of  Leander.  My  felfow-traveller  (Lord 
Byron)  was  determined  to  attempt  it."  {Htlbkimift 
Journey,  roL  S,  p.  318,  Am.  td.)  It  appeals,  fma 
what  fulows,  that  Lord  Byron  failed  in  ma  first  at- 
tempt, owing  to  tbe  strength  of  tbe  current,  after  he 
and  the  friend  who  accompanied  him  bad  been  in  the 
water  an  boor,  and  fouitd  themselves  in  the  middle  j) 
tbe  atrsit,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  tbe  castles. 
A  second  attempt  was  more  successful ;  Ltwd  Bytos 
was  in  the  water  me  boor  and  ten  minutes,  his  cod* 
I»nion,  Mr.  Ekmbead,  five  minutes  less.  Lord  ^nn 
represents  the  current  as  very  strong  and  the  water 
cold  ;  be  atates,  however,  that  they  were  not  fslieued 
thooefa  a  little  chilled,  and  performed  the  feat  wiui  lit 
tie  difficulty.  Tbe  strait  between  the  castles  Mr 
Hobboose  makes  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  yei  it  toot 
foor  boatmen  five  minntea  to  poll  them  from  poiiit  tf 
point  All  du«  tends  to  throw  a  great  deal  M  Amb' 
upon  the  feat  of  Leander,  who  coora  hardly  bare  beer 
a  more  expert  swimmer  than  Lord  Byion,  and  who, 
beaides,  had  a  longer  courae  to  pursue.  Consult  Lord 
Byron's  own  account  {Moore'*  lAft  of  Byron,  vol.  2, 
p.  806,  teqq.),  and  Mr.  Turner's  remarks  a[^)ended  to 
the  volume  just  cited,  p.  6A0. 

LiaAD^A,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  west  of  Coronea,  buk 
on  a  plain  adjacent  (o  the  email  river  Hercyne.  It 
derived  its  name  from  Lebadua,  an  Athmian,  having 
previously  been  called  Midea.  This  city  was  celebra- 
ted in  antiquity  for  tbe  oracle  of  Tropbonins,  sitaited 
in  a  cave  above  the  town,  into  which  those  who  con- 
sulted the  Fates  were  obliged  to  AetceoA,  sfter  pep- 
forming  various  ceremonies,  which  an  accuratdy  d»- 
tailed  by  Pinsanias,  who  also  gives  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  tbe  sacred  eavem  (9,  89).  Tbe  oiacle  waa 
already  in  considerable  repute  in  the  Ume  <X  Cmsaa, 
who  consulted  it  {Herod.,  I,  46),  as  did  also  Mardoni- 
ua.  {Id.,  8,  134.)  The  victory  of  Leactia  was  said 
to  have  been  predicted  by  Trophonius,  snd  a  solemn 
assembly  was  in  consequetKS  held  at  Lefaadea,  after 
the  action,  to  return  thanks.  'TUs  was  knswn,  how* 
ever,  to  have  been  an  artifice  of  EpamiDondss.  (iXodL 
Sic.,  16,  68.)  Strabo  calls  the  preridins  deity  Jn{»ter 
Tropbonins  (Sfraft.,  413),  and  so  does  iJsrj  (46,  38X 
who  says  the  shrine  vrss  visited  by  Paolus  iEraitmt 
after  his  victory  over  Perseus.  Tne  geographer  Di- 
cnarchus,  as  we  are  informed  by  Athene  us  (13,  p. 
594,  t\  wrote  a  full  account  of  the  oiaele.  Tbe 
modem  town  of  LShaim  stands  near  the  aite  of  the 
ancient  city :  the  castle  occupies  the  site  of  the  Acrop- 
olis. {Dodvtelt,  vol.  1,  p.  m.—Geir*  Itm.,  p.  17& 
—Clarke'M  TrmeU,  vol  7,  p.  168,  Loni.  td.  —  Crs- 
mer'a  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  240.) 

LaaioDS  {kHe&n^),  one  of  the  twelve  eilies  of  lo 
nia,  nnthwest  of  Colophon,  on  tbe  coast  It  was  at 
first  a  fionrisbing  ci^,  but  upon  the  removal  of  a  large 
portion  of  its  innabitants  to  Epbesus  by  Lyrimadni^ 
It  sank  greatly  in  importance.  {PnutM.,  1, 9- — Sirm- 
ho,  633.)  In  the  time  of  Horace  it  was  deserted  ami 
in  ruins.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  suheequmtly 
restored,  as  Hierocles,  in  tbe  seventh  c«iloiy,  apeaka 
of  it  as  a  place  then  in  eztatenee.  (Jf«M«rf,  Geqgr-, 
vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  316.) 

IxcBMUMt  that  pvt  of  Corinlh  wUch  waa  MCoated 
on  the  Sinus  Corindtiiens,  being  distant  from  the  city 
about  13  stadia,  and  connected  with  it  hf  meaas  01 
two  long  walls.  {Straho,  380.— Xen.,  Httt.  Gr.,  4, 
6,  11.)  It  was  the  great  emporium  of  Corinthian  traf- 
fic with  die  western  parts  of  Greece^  as  well  as  wnk 
Italy  snd  SicUr.  {Strai.,  I.  e.~~Polyb.,  6,  34.— A. 
5.  34,  13.— Ln ,  83,  39.)   \ccofding  to  Sir  W. 
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"LcdKuinii  thir^firc  tniuutu  dliiant  Gnmh  CDnnlh, 
and  cooflists  iboot  mz  faovam,  maguiDM,  uid  » 
cnstom-houae.  Ernst  of  it,  the  reniaiiw  of  the  port  are 
jret  TiuUe  st  a  place  where  the  aea  nmt  np  a  channel 
mio  the  CeMa.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  a  modem 
Vtnmiam  fan."   (Am.  ^  tike  Jfono,  p.  SOS.) 

LacmriU.  Ancient  tmditioae,  aa  well  aa  phyelea] 
ebacmtioge,  point  oat  the  Jannerexiateiiee  of  the  land 
if  Lectonk,  which  would  seem  to  have  occupied  a 
part  of  the  space  now  filled  bj  the  Grecian  Sea.  An 
esrthqiiake  probably  broke  down  its  foundations,  and 
the  whole  was  fioally  snbmeiged  under  the  waves. 
I^Blfaape  this  event  happened  when  the  sea,  which  was 
fcmerly  extended  over  the  Scjtbian  plains,  fcfced  its 
my  through  the  Bosponia,  anid  precipitated  itself  into 
lbs  faa^  of  the  Meditemnean.  (Compare  remariu 
ondR  the  articles  Cyanea  and  Mediterranmm  Mare.) 
The  nnmeroas  istanda  of  the  Archipelago  appear  to  be 
dte  remains  of  Lectonia,  and  this  tract  of  uuid  proba- 
ely  &cilitated  the  passage  of  the  first  coloniats  out  of 
Asia  into  onr  part  of  the  world.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
PaOaa  that  tho  Enzine  and  Caspian  Seas,  as  well  as 
Ae  Lake  Anl  and  several  others,  are  the  remains  of 
an  ezteostve  sea,  which  covered  a  Si^t  part  of  the 
north  of  Asia.  This  conjecture  of  Pallas,  which  was 
drawn  from  his  observations  in  Siberia,  has  been  con- 
firmed by  Klaproth's  anrver  of  the  country  northward 
of  Mount  Cancasos.  Lastly,  M-  de  Choisenl  Gouffler 
adds,  that  a  great  part  of  Moldavia,  WeUechis,  and 
Bewnhia  beara  evident  traces  of  having  been  form- 
ed fay  the  sea.  It  hia  often  been  conjeetDied  Uiat  the 
opening  of  the  Bosporus  was  the  occasion  of  the  diein- 
lU  of  this  ocean  m  the  midat  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Tm  memory  of  this  diemption  of  the  two  continenta 
tns  msernd  in  the  traditions  of  Greece.  Strabo 
(49),  Pliay  (S,  90),  tad  Diodoma  Sieulus  (6, 47),  have 
eeOeeted  tbe  ancient  memoiiale  which  existed  of  so 
attitbg  a  cstastropbe.  The  tm^  of  tiie  story,  how- 
aver,  nae  been  placed  on  more  sec  Tiro  grounds  by 
plqrtteal  obserretions  on  the  districts  in  Uie  vicinity  of 
the  Boeporofl.  (Consult  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  and 
paiticniajly  ■  Memoirs  by  M.  de  Choiseul  Goaffier  in 
the  JTcnu.  de  PJiutitHt.  Roj/al  ie  France,  IS16,  in 
irinch  tbe  antbor  bat  collected  much  enriooe  informa- 
tion on  tide  sal^t)  It  appears  that  the  catastrophe 
was  Bcodneed  by  tbe  opeiation  of  volcanoes,  the  fires 
of  wUeb  were  atill  boming  in  tbe  era  (tf  the  Argonao- 
ttc  voya^,  and  enter  into  the  poetical  descriptions  of 
Apollonins  and  Valeriua  Flaccns.  According  to  the 
false  Orjiheas,  Neptune,  bein^  angry  with  Jupiter, 
stntck  the  land  of  Lectonia  with  his  golden  trident, 
and  snbnerged  it  in  tbe  sea,  forming  islands  of  many 
df  its  eenUoed  fragments.  There  seems  to  be  some 
reeemUanee  between  the  name  Lectonia  and  Lycao- 
nia.  hot  then  we  must  refer  the  latter  term,  not  to  a 
portion  of  Aaia  Minor,  but  to  the  northern  regions  of 
tbe  globe.  Thtia  we  have  in  Ovid  {Fast.,  8,  793)  the 
expression  *'  Lyeaoiaa  Arctot"  in  the  same  poet 
(TVisI^  32,  %)  "  Lytaoma  tub  axe,"  and  in  Clandian 
(Com.  MalL  Theoi.,  S99)  "  Lycaoma  aslra."  By 
die  DOftfaem  regions  of  the  globe,  however,  Italy  and 
Gneco  can  easily  be  meant,  since  tbey  were  both  re- 
ferred by  the  ancients  to  the  countries  of  tbe  North. 
(JfiUu-'x  Uniser.  Hitlon,  vol.  1,  p.  83,  in  notit. — 
ViurU  Oeap-aphie  der  Oriechen  und  RSnur,  vol.  I, 
».346. — iurmaoji  tn  OrpA.,  Arg.,  1874.) 

LncTtni,  a  ptomontory  of  Tnae,  below  the  Ishnd 
ef  Teoedoe,  now  Cspe  aaba.  It  formed  tbe  northern 
bmit,  in  the  time  of  the  eutem  empire,  of  tbe  prov- 
ince of  Asia,  as  it  was  termed,  which  commenced  near 
the  Msacder,  and  ej^nded  along  the  coast  upward  to 
Leetom.  Dr.  Clarke  speaks  of  this  promontory  aa 
follows :  "  Thence  we  sailed  to  the  promontory  of 
Leetum,  now  Capo  Baba,  at  the  mouu  of  the  Adra- 
Byttian  Gulf;  tbe  southwestern  extremi^  of  that  chain 
afmoontaiintrfiritiehGamniaistbannniait.  This 
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cape  pnaran  ■  Ugh  and  boM  elifl^  on  whose  Men 
aeclivitjr  tbe  little  town  of  Baia  appears,  as  tbou^ 
stack  within  a  nook.  It  is  famous  for  the  manefoc 
ture  of  knives  and  ptfniards:  their  blsdes  are  distin 
gnished  in  Turkey  by  the  name  of  Baba  Leeka." 
(TVaw^t,  voL  8,  p.  234,  teqq..  Land,  ei.}  A  very 
accurate  view  of  the  promontory  is  given  in  GWr«  To 
pography  of  Troy,  p.  31.  The  place  was  called  Bali 
from  a  dervish  (Baba)  buried  there,  who  always  gave 
the  Turks  intelligence  when  any  rovers  were  in  tbe 
neighbouring  seas.  (Clarke,  I.  c,  in  notis. — EgtnonI 
and  UeymarCa  Trmela,  vol.  1,  p.  16S.) 

Lbda,  a  daughter  of  King  Thestius  and  Eurythe* 
mis,  wbo  married  Tyndams,  xing  of  Sparta.  Accord- 
ing to  the  common  account,  she  became,  by  JupitM 
(who  assumed  for  that  purpose  the  Anrm  of  a  awan), 
the  mother  of  Pollux  and  Helen,  and  by  her  own 
husband,  the  parent  of  Castor  and  Cly  temneatre.  Two 
(^gs,  it  seems,  were  brought  forth  by  her,  frtHn  which, 
rospeclively,  came  the  children  just  named,  Pollux  and 
Helen  being  in  one,  and  Castor  and  Clytomnestra  in  the 
other.  Other  versions,  however,  are  given  of  tbe  le- 
gend, for  which  eonanlt  the  aiticlea  CaMor  and  Helena. 

LsnjBA,  an  epithet  given  to  Hermione,  &e.,  aa  re- 
lated to  Leda.    {Virg.,  JEn.,  8,  SM.) 

LsDua,  now  Lex,  a  river  of  GanI,  near  the  modem 
Montpelier.   (Meta,  2, 5.) 

Liolo  teptims  geitana,  a  Roman  military  colony  in 
Spain  among  the  Astures,  northeast  of  Asturica.  It 
is  now  Leon.  (lUn.  Ant.,  p.  396. — PtoUmy,  2,  6.) 
Ptolemy  calls  it  Legio  Septima  Gertnanwom.  ( Ukerl, 
OeogT.,  vol.  3,  p.  441.) 

LxLira  or  LMLun,  I.  a  dog  that  never  failed  to 
seize  and  conquer  whatever  animal  it  was  ordered  t« 
pursue.  It  was  given  to  Procris  by  Diana,  and  Pro- 
cris  reconciled  herself  to  her  huslwnd  by  presenthi|| 
him  with  thia  valoable  animal.  Aeeoiding  to  some, 
Procris  bad  received  it  from  Hino^  aa  a  reward  fin 
the  dangerouB  wounds  of  which  die  bad  cored  bim. 
{Hygm.,fah.,  28.— OmI,  Jftf.,  7,  771.)— U-  One  of 
Aetoon's  dogs. 

Lblkoeis,  a  name  applied  to  Miletus,  becaase  once 
possessed  by  the  I^Iegee.   (Plin.,  0,  89.) 

LxLiexe,  an  ancient  race,  wboee  bietoiy  is  involved 
in  great  obscurity,  in  conaeqnenee  of  the  various  and 
slmost  contradictory  tTaditiORs  which  esist  c^snni- 
ing  them ;  according  to  which,  tbey  are  on  the  one 
hand  represented  as  among  the  euiiest  inhabitant* 
of  Greece,  while  on  the  other  they  ore  Ba:d  to  be 
the  Bsme  people  as  the  Can'ans.  Herodotus  states 
(1,  171)  that  the  Carians,  wbo  oripnally  inhabited  the 
islands  of  the  .£gean  Sea,  were  known  by  the  name 
of  Leiegea  before  they  emigrated  to  Aala  Minor;  and 
according  to  Panaaniaa  (7,  8,  4),  the  Leleges  formed 
only  a  part  of  the  Carian  nation.  The  Leloges  ap- 
pear, from  numerous  traditions,  to  have  inhabited  the 
islands  of  the  jEgesn  Sea  snd  the  western  coasts  ot 
Asia  Minor  from  a  very  early  period.  In  Homer  thej 
ore  represented  as  the  allies  of  the  IVojans ;  and  their 
king  Altes  is  said  to  have  been  the  lather^inJiw  of 
Priam.  {11.,  20,  98.— A.,  81,  88.)  Tbey  an  said 
to  have  founded  the  temple  of  Juno  in  Samoa  (vtiAs- 
wut,  15,  p.  678),  and  Strabo  informs  ua  that  thev 
once  inhabited,  together  with  the  Carians,  the  who,e 
of  Ionia.  {Strah.,  331.)— On  the  other  hand,  in  tbe 
numerous  traditions  teapecting  tbem  in  the  north  ot 
Greece,  we  find  no  connexion  between  them  and  the 
Cariana.  According  to  Aristotle  (quoted  by  Strabo, 
333),  they  inhabited  parts  of  Aeamania.  ^toiia,  Opun* 
tian  Locris,  Leucas,  and  Bceotia.  In  the  sootn  ol 
Greece  we  again  meet  with  tbe  same  confusion  in  the 
traditions  of  Megara  respecting  tho  Leiegea  and  the  Ca- 
riana. Car  is  said  to  have  been  one  oT  the  most  an- 
cient kings  of  Megara.  and  to  have  been  succeeded  in 
the  royal  power,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  generations,  by 
Lain, a fonigiw from Eorpt.  (Pmera..l.S9,4,nf. 
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tyim,  ihf  gitfidtOD  of  tbit  Lalex,  u  said  to  have  M 
>  colon)'  of  MegBiiaa  LolosM  into  MesHnia,  wbere 
ha  fouudeil  the  city  of  Pjlat.  (Pautan.,  4,  dS,  I.j 
The  LacoriamonLaa  tndiUoM,  on  the  coatniy,  npn- 
Mot  tbe  Lel^t  «•  tbe  oripsal  inhabilute  of  Leeo* 
nil.  {pMMMUt.,  3,  1, 1.) — U  UD  •CKFcelj  be  doubted, 
from  tlie  nameiona  tnditiooe  on  tbo  aubject,  that  the 
Lelme  were  in  some  Bienner  eloeely  connected  wiih 
the  Cariana.  (Kid.  Ccria.)  Tbe  most  probable  sup- 
poailifn  ia,  that  tbe  Lelegoe  were  a  people  of  Pelas- 
fiui  race,  a  portion  of  whom  omimted  et  a  vei;  ear- 
ly pwiod  from  ibe  continent  of  Greeee  u  the  islanda 

the  Ji:geao  Sea,  where  they  became  cold ec  ted  with 
tbe  Cariana  (who  were  a  portion,  probably,  of  the  same 
neat  family),  and  auLaeqaently  foined  tlwm  in  their 
descent  upon  Asia  Minor.  (ThirlvaU't  Hiaiory  of 
Gnece,  vol.  1,  p.  44. — Philotagieal  Muteum,  No.  1, 
t.  V.  Adcsob — Enamel.  Um.  Knewl.,  vol.  13,  p.  417.) 

LxLKZ,  an  Egyptian,  said  to  have  come  with  a  col- 
ony to  Megara,  and  to  beve  attained  to  kingly  power 
there.    (/Wan.,  1,  39,  i.—  Vid.  Lelt^oa.) 

LbhInis  Poetos,  or  lAftnnt,  a  harbour  of  Britain, 
a  little  below  Dover,  where  Ceiar  is  thought  to  have 
landed  on  his  first  expedition  to  that  island,  having  set 
out  from  the  Portas  Ilius  in  Qanl,  a  little  souui  of 
Calais.    {Vid.  Itiua  Portua.) 

Lbhannos  LACua,  a  lake  of  Gaul,  in  tbe  southwest 
■ngla  of  the  teRttorf  of  tbe  HelveUiyud  aepanting 
tbem  in  this  qoarter  from  tbe  Allobroges.  It  is  now 
the  I^e  Oeneva.  This  is  a  most  bMutiful  expanse 
of  water  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the  concave  side 
of  which  is  upward  of  45  miles  long.  Its  greateat 
breadth  is  about  12  miles.  It  never  wholly  freezes 
over  in  tbo  severest  winters,  and  it  rises  about  ten 
feat  in  sununer,  by  tiia  uehing  of  tbe  anowe  oo  the 
Alpe.  Bendes  the  Rhone,  whieb  travmea  ito  whole 
length,  it  receives  tbe  waters  of  fnt;  other  streame. 
(iMcan,  1,  396.— Jfete,  &.~CiW..  B.  G.,  1, 9.~U. 
iV,  1,  9.— Id.  a.,  8,  1.) 

LkmhOs,  an  island  in  the  vEgean  Sea,  between 
Teoodoa,  Imbroa,  and  Samotbrace.  According  to 
PUny  (4,  IS}  it  was  87  miles  from  Moont  Athoa ;  but 
there  most  be  an  enor  in  tbe  MSS.  of  that  author, 
for  tbe  dittaneo  ia  not  forty  milea  from  the  extreme 
point  of  the  Acratboan  Cape  to  the  nearest  headland 
of  Lemnos.  'Compare  remarks  under  the  article 
A^s.)  Lemno*  is  known  in  sncient  mythology  as 
the  spot  on  which  Vulcan  foil,  after  being  burled 
down  from  heaven,  and  where  he  establiahra  hia  for- 
ges. A  volcano,  which  once  was  burning  on  the 
laland,  may  have  aflbrded  gronnd  for  the  fable.  A 
story  ia  also  recorded  by  Herodotai  and  other  ancient 
writera  of  the  women  of  I^mnoe  having  murdered  all 
tbe  men.  {Vid.  Hypaipyle.)  Homer  states  that  tbe 
earliest  inhabitanta  of  this  island  were  the  Sintiana, 
a  Thractan  tribe  (//.,  1,  S93.—Strabo,  Exc.,  7,  p.  331], 
whence  ApoUonius  Kbodiua  terma  it  Zivr^lSa  A^fmov 
(1,  608.  — Compare  ScAof.  S,  W.  —  St^ 

Byz.,  M.  V.  A^KMtf.)  To  these  aocceeded  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Pelasgi,  who  bad  been  driven  out  of  Attics, 
fbejr  are  said  to  have  afterward  stolen  some  Athenian 
women  from  Brauron,  and  carried  tbem  to  Lemnos ; 
and  it  is  also  aaid,  that  the  children  of  these  women 
having  deqiiaed  their  half-brethren,  bom  of  Pelaigian 
woowD,  the  Pebuigi  took  the  resolution  of  murdering 
both  tbe  Athenian  women  and  their  offapring.  In  con- 
H(),iiecce  of  these  atrocitiea,  Lemnos  bad  a  bad  name 
among  the  ancient  Gieeka.  (C  uanlt  £r<«m.,  Chil. 
cat.,  !U>7,  M.  «.  Ai^iov  kokSv.)  Lemnos  was  still  in 
the  poaaesiion  of  Uiese  Pelaagi  when  it  wu  invaded 
and  conquered  by  Otine^  a  Persian  menl.  {Herod. , 
6,  se.)  But  on  hia  death  it  ia  pnibAb  that  tbe  ialand 
again  tecwwed  ita  iBdependanee ;  for  we  know  that, 
anbsequent  to  this  event,  Miltiades  conquered  it  for 
Athoni,  and  expelled  tlwee  Pela^i  who  refused  to 
H^it  to  his  luUiority.   {Ueroi.,  0,  140.)  paring 


tbe  Pe.oponneaian  wa-  Lemnos  remaii-rd  in  (be  pee 
seesion  of  Athena,  and  furnished  that  stato  with  iti 
beat  light-anoed  troopa.  {nuuifd.,itfl».~ll,1,bl.) 
PUny  speaks  of  a  remarkable  labyhotb  which  esiitad 
in  tlui  laUnd,  ud  of  wbicb  eone  vestigea  wen  stiU 
to  bo  seen  in  bis  lime.  He  says  it  had  massive  galei^ 
so  well  poised  that  a  child  eoald  throw  them  open, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  c  olomns,  and  was  adotned 
with  numerous  statues,  beiiig  even  more  exlensiTe 
and  splendid  than  those  of  Crete  or  Egypt  (36, 13). 
Modem  travellers  have  in  vain  atteourted  to  diKom 
any  trace  of  this  great  work.  Sr.  Hunt  eaya  (1,  p 
61),  "  we  could  only  hear  a  confused  account  of  a 
subterranean  ataircaae  in  an  uninhabited  part  of  the 
ialand  called  Pounish."  This  spot  the  Dr.  visited: 
but  be  was  of  opinion  that  those  rvina  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  labyrinth  mentioned  by  Pliny.  He  coo- 
ceives  tbem  rather  to  belong  to  Hepbsstia. — Lcmnoi 
contained  a  remarkable  volcano,  called  Mosycblui, 
from  which  fire  was  seen  to  blaze  forth,  accoidiog  to 
a  fragment  of  the  poet  Aotimachus,  preserved  by  iha 
acboHast  on  Nicander  («(.  Ther.,  472).  This  toI- 
canic  ^pearance  will  account  for  tbe  ancieut  ntmc  oi 
.£thalia,  which  Lemnos  ia  said  to  have  borM  in  d's 
unt  agea.  {Palyb.,  ap.  Stnh.  Bj/z.,t.  s.  AlA^.) 
"  The  whole  ialand,"  saysDr.  Runt,  "  bears  tbe  slrODz 
eat  marks  of  tbe  appeaiance  <rf  volcanic  fire ;  the  rocu 
<  in  muiy  parts  are  like  bomad  tad  vitrified  acoiis  of  for- 
nacea."  {Walju^'t  Mmain,  toI.  1,  p.  69.— Cra- 
mer't  Ane.  Grett£,  vi^  I,  p.  338.)  Soonioi,  ilsa, 
before  this,  remarked  respecting  this  island,  that  in- 
ternal firea  were  very  probably  atill  bumiog  there,  feu 
he  met  with  a  spring  of  hot  water  which  h*d  been 
brought  to  mipply  baua,  and  with  another  of  alnmio- 
ous  wator.  Tba  priests  of  Lemnoi  were  reckoned 
famoua  for  the  cure  of  wounds,  and  tbo  efficacy  tt 
their  skill  depended,  ii  is  said,  upon  tbe  quality  of  a 
species  of  red  earth  found  in  the  island,  called  Idm- 
nun  earth.  Tida  the  ancients  thought  a  wmign 
remedy  against  poisons  and  tbe  bites  of  seipenta,  but 
it  ia  now  held  in  little  or  no  esteem  in  Eonipe,  al* 
though  tba  Greeks  and  Tuika  still  bdiere  it  to  poseesa 
wonoiBrfal  medicinal  properties.  It  ia  dug  out  of  i 
hill  in  the  ialand  with  great  ceremony  and  at  partic- 
ular times,  in  presence  of  tbe  Turkish  sandjack  oi 

f;overnor,  and  of  the  Greek  clergy,  and  ia  shaped  inVO 
ittle  balls  and  stamped  with  the  govemoi'i  seal, 
whence  it  has  derived  tbe  name  of  terra  ngiUoto 
("  sealed  earth").  The  governor  makes  a  traffic  of 
it,  and  sends  it  to  Constantinople  and  other  places. 
It  ia  also  i»ed  for  tanning  leather.  The  modern  Dame 
of  Lenmoe  ia  Sl^tHune.  (OmKr**  Ane.  Gretei, 
vol.  1,  p.  338.) 

Lanovicts,  I.  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaol,  subse- 
quently incoiporaled  into  Aquitania.  They  were  sit- 
uated to  the  south  of  tbe  Bituriges  Cubi  and  u  tbe 
west  of  tbe  Arveini.  Their  cq)iul  was  Augustori 
turn,  afterward  called  Lemovicea,  now  Ztmqgu,  in  ibc 
droaitment  de  In RauU-Vieiau,  ICm.,B.G.,  7, 4.) 
— il.  A  people  of  Gaul,  forming  part  of  the  Armorie 
nations,  and  lyin^  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  tbe 
Oaiamii.  (C««.,  £.  G.,  7,  7S.)  Some  scholars,  how 
ever,  with  great  probability,  suppose  tbat  tbe  text  of 
Csaar,  where  mention  is  made  of  them,  requires  cor- 
rection, and  that  for  Lemomcn  we  oti^bt  to  read 
nicea.  (Conault  Leauare,  bd.  Geogr.,  ad  Cct.,  p 
396.) 

Luiifnaa,  a  name  given  by  the  Romana  to  the 
Bpiriu  of  the  departed,  also  called  Mance.  If  be- 
neficent, they  were  termed  Laree ;  if  hurtful,  Lar- 
««.  [Vid.  Larea,  p.  721,  col.  2,  near  the  end.}  — 
Solemn  ritee  wore  celel^ted  in  honour  of  tbo  Im- 
mures, called  Lemuria.  They  began  on  the  nigbt  el 
tbe  9tb  May,  end  vrere  continued  for  tbiee  nights,  nol 
successivelT,  bat  alternately  daring  six  days.  Mid- 
ni^t  WW  die  time  Ibi  Uieir  ceUlnUba.  Th3  io«Ma 
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if  tbs  booM  tlien  wom,  tnd  weti  bueCxM,  thioo^b 
Ibe  dvknen,  to  %  fountein,  where  be  washed  bis 
bands.  He  proceeded  to  it  in  sileitee,  making  mere- 
ly a  slight  noise  with  his  fingers,  to  drive  swsy  the 
shades  that  might  be  gathering  around.  After  he  had 
washed  his  huids  luee  times,  he  relumed,  easling 
behiod  him  at  the  same  time  some  black  fios  which 
ke  carried  is  bis  mouth,  and  ottering  in  a  low  tone 
the  felloffiog  words :  "  With  these  figs  do  I  ransom 
mjself  and  my  family."  He  repeated  these  same 
word*  nine  times,  with  the  same  fonnalitiea,  and  with- 
out looking  behind.  Then,  after  a  short  interral  of 
silence,  be  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  striking  st  the 
same  time  on  a  brazen  Teasel,  "  Patemal  Manes,  Le- 
nores,  deities  of  the  lower  world,  depart  from  this 
abode.'*  Fires  woe  immediately  kiadled  in  every 
pert  of  the  mansion,  and  the  ceremony  ended.  Du- 
ring the  Ume  for  celebrating  these  rites  tbe  temples 
were  closed,  and  no  one  could  be  united  in  marriage. 
(Ond,  Fatt.,  6,  4Si,  Mtqq.—Pert.,  S^.,  6,  185.— 
ilorvf.,  Epitt.,  S,  S,  2U9.> 

LiitdBtrs,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  X^vO^,  a 
whwprev.  (Vitf.  Baechns,  and  alto  Theatmm,  ^  8, 
Dnmalie  CtmttttM.) 

Luii^LOa,  a  family  name  of  one  of  the  most  an- 
etent  and  distinguished  branches  of  tbe  Getu  Cornelia. 
Tbe  appellation  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
drcnmstance  of  one  of  Uie  line  having  been  bom  with 
a  wart  on  hie  visage,  shaped  like  a  lentil  {letu,  gen. 
leahf).  It  b  more  probable,  however,  that  tbe  appet- 
latioii  arose  from  some  peculiar  skill  displayed  by  the 
founder  of  the  family  in  the  culture  of  tbe  lentil.-~The 
moat  eminent  or  best  known  of  the  Iiontuli  were  the 
following :  I.  L.  Cornelius,  was  consul  A.U.C.  427, 
B-C.  327,  and  cleared  Umbria  of  tbe  l»igsnds  that  in> 
feeted  iL  He  was  present,  six  years  afterward,  at  tbe 
dtaaatrouB  a&ir  of  the  Fnrca  Caudinc,  and  was  one 
ef  Iboee  who  exhorted  the  Romsn  consols  to  submit 
to  the  faomiliating  eonditiom  offered  by  the  Samnitea, 
m  order  to  save  the  whole  army,  {hu,,  8,  SS,  teaq. 
•—Id.,  9, 4.) — II.  P.  Comelina,  sornamed  Sara,  a  Ro- 
laan  nobleman,  grandaon  of  P.  Cornelius  Lentolas, 
who  had  been  Frinctpt  S€mUua.  He  married  Julia, 
sister  of  L.  Jalios  Casar,  after  tbe  death  of  her  first 
faoebaod,  M.  Anttmios  Creticus,  to  whom  she  bad 
bone  M.  Antonhis  the  triumvir.  Lentnlns  was  a  mafa 
of  lalenta,  bat  extremely  corrupt  in  bis  private  charac- 
ter. Tbe  interest  of  his  family  and  tne  afiability  of 
his  manners,  proceeding  from  a  tore  of  popularity, 
raised  him  throDgh  the  usual  gradations  of  public  hon- 
ours to  tbe  office  of  consul,  which  he  obtained  B.C. 
73,  in  eoojnoction  with  Cn.  Aufidias  Oreatis.  Ex- 
pelled anbaeqiiently  from  the  senate  on  account  of  his 
immoral  eondnet,  he  bad  procured  tbe  prxtorship,  the 
noal  step  for  htm^,  restored  to  that  body,  when  Cati- 
line formed  his  dengn  of  snbvating  the  government. 
Poverty,  tbe  natural  consequence  of  excessive  dissipa- 
tion, soded  lo  immoderate  vanity  and  extravagant  am- 
bition, induced  htm  to  join  in  tbe  conspiracy.  Tbe 
soothsayers  easily  persuaded  him  that  be  was  the  third 
member  of  the  Cornelian  boose,  destined  by  tbe  Fstes 
lo  enjoy  die  anpreme  power  at  Rome,  Cinna  and  Sylla 
having  both  attained  to  that  elevation.  His  schemes, 
honmver,  alt  proved  abortive:  he  was  arrested,  along 
with  others  ol  the  conspirators,  by  the  orders  of  Cice- 
ro, who  was  then  in  the  conaulslup,  and  having  been 
bnught  before  a  foil  senate,  was  condemned  to  death, 
and  stisngled  in  prison.  Plotarch  informs  ua  that  he 
received  the  name  of  Bwrm  from  the  following  cir- 
enmatanee.  He  bid  wMted  t  large  asm  (rf  money  in 
Ue  qmsstonbip  under  SyUa,  and  the  latter,  enraged 
ait  hie  conduct,  demanded  a  statement  of  lus  acconnta 
in  tbe  senate.  Lentolas  thereupon,  vrith  the  utmost 
iodifEnmce,  declared  he  bad  no  accounts  to  produce, 
■bd  eontenqptnooaly  presented  Ibe  cilf  (sitra)  of  bis 
Uf.  AuMRHt  the  RmHiHi  wnA  puticnltrlr  among 


tbe  boys,  Ibe  pbyer  at  tennis  who  Mueett  hu  sliJkt 
presented  the  c>lf  of  bis  leg,  to  recuve  as  a  jKmiA- 
ment  a  certain  nnmber  of  blows  upon  it.  Lentnlns, 
in  allusion  to  that  game,  anted  in  this  mamler,  i^iidi 
aceonnts  for  tbe  surname,  or,  rather,  nickname  of  Stint. 
(Seit,  Bell  C<U.—PliU..  Vit.  Cie.)— III.  P.  Corne- 
lias, sornamed  Spinther,  held  tbe  office  of  cunile 
sdile  B.C.  66,  when  Cicero  and  Antonius  were 
consuls.  His  great  wealth  enabled  bim  to  display  ■ 
magnificence  in  -the  celebration  of  tbe  games  wmcb 
surpassed  what  had  ever  before  been  Be»n.at  Rome.  . 
In  the  yesr  69  B.C.  be  was  propmtor  of  Hispania  Cl- 
terior.  He  was  elected  consul  with  Q.  Cscilias  Me- 
tellns  Nepos,  and  procured,  with  others,  the  recall  ol ' 
Cicero  from  banishment.  In  the  civil  war  be  attached 
himself  to  the  side  of  Ponqtey,  and,  baving  been  taken 
prisoner,  was  bron^  beme  Cwsar  at  OOTSninm,  and 
set  at  liberty.  He  fou^t  in  tbe  battle  of  Pbarealia, 
and  fied  to  Rbodea ;  but  the  Rhodians  refused  him  pro- 
tection. Nothing  farther  is  known  respecting  him. 
According  to  VaTerius  Maximus,  he  received  the  sur- 
name of  Spintber  from  his  resemblance  to  a  comedian 
of  that  name.  {Vai.  Max.,  9,  14,  4.  — Cie.,  Qf.,  2, 
19.— Id.,  ed  Qurr.  potl.  Red.,  6.— Id.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.^ 
13,  48,  die.)  — IV.  Cn.  Gntulicus,  was  consul  A.D. 
36,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Csligola  on  a  charge  ol 
conspiracy.  {Dio  Cat».,59,Z2.~8uetim.,  Vit.  Cla»d  . 
9.)  He  was  distinguished  as  an  htsiorical  and  a  po- 
etical writer.  (VtuM.,  HUt.  Lai.,  1,  35.  — Cnw.  ad 
Sutton.,  Vit.  Calig.,  8.') 
Leo,  I.  a  philosopher  or  astronomer  of  Constantino- 

tie,  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century.  He  is  ^o- 
en  of  in  hi^  terms  by  the  Byzantine  writers.  One 
of  his  numerous  pupils  having  been  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Arabians  and  conducted  to  Bagdad,  astonished,  il 
is  said,  the  Caliph  Al-Mamoun  by  tbe  extent  of  bii 
astronomical  knowledge.  Tbe  surprise  of  the  Miie- 
salmao  prince  was,  however,  greatly  increased  when 
he  learned  that  his  eapUve  was  merely  a  aehtdar ;  but 
it  reached  iu  neij^  when  be  was  informed  that  the 
preceptor  from  whom  he  imbibed  his  learning  was  Kv^ 
ing  in  obscuri^  at  Constantinople.  The  caliph  io^ 
mediately  invited  Leo  to  leave  a  country  where  his 
merits  found  no  reward,  and  come  to  a  court  where 
the  Bciences  were  honoured.  Leo  dared  not,  however, 
leave  Uia  capital  of  the  East  for  each  s  purpose,  with- 
out first  obtainn^  tbe  permiaMon  of  tbe  reigning  em- 
peror. The  monarch,  who  was  TbeopbUus,  refused  to 
give  his  assent,  but  bestowed  many  sppointme^  om 
tpe  hitherto  neglected  astronomer,  ana  gave  bim  the 
nee  of  a  church  for  his  public  lectures,  which  bad  be- 
fore been  delivered  in  a  mere  hut.  The  calipb  then 
addressed  •  lemaritable  letter  to  Tbeophilus,  reqacsU 
ing  him  to  allow  Leo  to  ^nd  only  a  abort  time  wiib 
bim,  and  promising  him,  in  return,  a  brae  sum  of  mm* 
ey,  and  a  lasting  pesce  and  ilKance.  Tbeophlns  per- 
sisted in  his  refusal,  bnt  4^iened,  at  the  same  time,  ■ 
public  school  for  Leo  in  one  of  the  imperia'  palaces, 
assigned  to  him  tbe  instruction  of  the  youth  of  the  cap- 
ital, and  loaded  him  with  honours  and  privileses.  He 
was  sabse<iuently  u^inted  to  the  srchbisnojvie  Ol 
Theasalonica ;  lint,  being  a  decided  enemy  to  images, 
WIS  compelled  to  abandon  bU  see  when  Uie  heresy  of 
tbe  Iconoclasts  was  condemned,  A.D.  B49.  He  r» 
turned  upon  this  to  Constantinople,  rnd  resumed  his 
former  station  of  professor  of  astronomy.  As  be  has 
left  no  woik  behind  him,  we  can  form  no  opinkc  ol 
his  scientific  merits;  for  the  repnution  which  his  pa* 

Eil  gained  st  tbe  comt  of  Bagdad,  and  the  eulogtums 
eaiowed  on  Leo  Umself  by  tbe  Byzantme  writtrr 
ought  not  to  carry  any  very  great  weight  with  them 
It  should  be  remarited,  however,  that  Cnsar  Bardaa, 
wiahing  to  revive  the  aciences  at  Constantinople,  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  directed  in  this  enterprise  by  the 
advice  (rf  I.eo.  (U  Beau,  Hittoire  da  Bat-Emmn, 
vol  7,  p.  esn-— Vol  7,  p.  \M.-^ekm»  ifiM 
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tM.  0r.,  vol.  7,  p.  fi8.>— n.  An  Ustn^ctlwriUr,  Mir 
DUMd  the  Carian,  wbo  pablwbed  •  eontiniution  of 
Tbecfiaim.  Hia  work,  wbicb  exlenda  from  A.D. 
818  to  949,  ia  entitled  Spovcypa^a  rHv  vtunr  fior 
aMav  KepUxovoOf  "  CkronuU  of  the  liUe  emperort." 
We  IwTe  an  editkm  of  thia  work  b;  Combefia,  Pari*, 
U66,  f<d. — ni.  Snmained  the  Deacon  (Aidxovoc), 
km  iboat  A.D.  960,  at  Coela,  «  village  of  Ionia  at 
Ihe  fbot  of  Moant  Tmoliu.  He  was  atiacbed,  by  vir- 
tD«  of  hie  office  of  Aioxovoc,  to  the  court  of  the  Greek 
enperors,  vbich  is  nearly  sU  that  we  know  of  hia  per- 
sonal history.  He  wrote,  in  ten  books,  a  history  of 
the  emperors  Romanos  H.  the  younger,  Nicephoms 
Phocaa,  and  John  Zimiaees,  tbtt  is,  of  ibe  years  in- 
cluded between  869  and  976.  His  object  in  compo- 
ang  dus  woik  wn  to  gire  a  faatairt  raitotutie  of  the 
•vmta  vAkk  took  place  under  his  own  eyes.  Such  an 
ondertaking,  however,  was  beyond  hia  atrength.  His 
style  is  neither  elegant  nor  clear,  and  we  are  often 
startled  at  the  introduction  of  Latin  words  in  a  Greek 
garb.  His  work  abounds  with  specimens  of  false  elo- 
quence and  b«l  uste :  occasionally,  however,  we  meet 
widi  agnwaUe  lod  pleuiw  details.  The  beat  edi- 
tion at  present  is  that  of  Hsae,  P<m,  1819,  folio. 
Tile  work  will  form  a  part,  however,  of  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Bycsntine  writers  now  in  a  course  of  puhlics- 
tion.— IV.  Magentenus  or  Magentimis,  a  metropolitan 
of  MyUlene,  floniished  about  1340  A.D.  He  wrote 
commeDtaries  on  the  works  of  Aristotle  "On  Intsi^ 
pieUtioa,**  and  the  <'  first  Aulyties."  The  fint  of 
tbess  comnientarirs  Is  given  in  the  AUine  collectioa 
of  the  Peripstetic  writers,  1603 ;  the  second  at  the 
end  of  the  Venice  edition  (1636)  of  John  Philoponus. 
—V.  The  First,  snmaned  the  Great,  sn  emperor  of 
die  East,  bom  in  Thrace  of  an  obacure  family,  and  who 
■wed  his  advancement  through  the  variona  gradations 
of  the  Roman  am^  to  the  powaifitl  ftrcor  of  Aapor, 
t  Gothie  cbiri'  wlu)  commsnded  the  eaxiUariea,  and 
Itis  SOD  Ai^iniriaa.  Leo  wss  io  eo:LR>UKl  of  s  body 
•f  troops  encamped  at  Selymbna,  vihsn  his  ambi- 
tious protectors  made  him  ascend  the  tbcone  left  va- 
mnt  by  the  death  of  the  virtuoua  Msrcian.  The 
senate  confirmed  thia  choice ;  and  Leo  was  acknowl- 
edged as  empwor  at  tht  head  of  the  forces,  Feb. 
7,  A.D.  457,  and  crowned  by  Anttoliua,  petriardt 
of  OoDatantiDC^o.  It  is  believed  to  bavo  iwaa  the 
first  example  given  of  this  sacred  sanction  in  the  ele- 
vation of  a  monarch  to  the  throne.  Aapar  soon  {>»- 
eeired  that  Leo  would  not  long  support  the  yoke  im- 
posed upon  him.  A  quarrel  arose  between  them  rel- 
ative to  the  party  of  the  Eotychians  wbo  bod  massa- 
cred their  bishop  and  sppointed  another  in  his  stead. 
Aspsr  aapiKised  the  cMse  of  llw  Utter,  but  Leo  drove 
'am  {nta  his  see,  and  nominated  an  orthodox  prelate 
to  the  vacant  place.  Leo  bad  already  before  this  ob- 
tained some  signal  successes  over  the  barbarians,  and 
had  restored  peace  to  the  empire  of  the  East.  He 
wished  alao  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  of  the  West- 
sm  Entire,  torn  by  the  ambition  and  fiiiy  of  Ricimer, 
destdited  b^r  Genserie,  and  govened  by  mm  |Aid-. 
loms  of  enqierors.  Genserie  Isaved  the  meneees  of 
Leo.  Tba  latter,  whose  armies  had  just  repelled  the 
Huns,  and  slain  one  of  the  sons  of  Attila.  united  sit 
bis  foicee,  and  sent  them  into  Africa  against  the  Van- 
dal prince ;  but  the  inexperience,  or,  according  to 
ProMpins,  the  trucbwy  of  BaAliscoi  saved  Genseric, 
and  thu  Romn  amy  rutmied  inrionoaa^  home. 
Amr  and  bis  loc  were  anipeoled  ofnaving  ctmtribu- 
ted  bf  their  intriguee  to  bring  aboot  these  reverses, 
and  Lao,  wearied  out  with  their  anifscity,  detennined 
to  put  an  end  to  it.  Afrsid,  however,  of  their  power, 
be  spnsd  a  snare  for  them  unworthy  of  a  monarch ; 
be  flattered  Aspar  with  the  hope  of  a  union  between 
Patrick  a  am  of  the  latter,  and  Ariaihie,  daughter 
•f  the  empenHT.  A  r^wrt  of  this  intended  nstch,  poi^ 
pasely  aiicnlated  •braid,  excited  the  indignttion  of  tiw 


populace,  who  hated  the  family  of  Aqw  on  iccunnt 
of  thwr  Arian  orineiplfls.  A  sedition  ensued.  Aspai 
jmd  his  eons  were  compiled  to  fly  for  refuge  to  thi 

church  of  St.  Euphemia,  and  were  only  iodoeed  tu 
quit  this  asylum  on  the  urgent  invitstiona  of  Leo, 
cMifirmed  by  oaths,  (at  them  to  come  to  the  roytl  pal- 
ace. The  moment  Utey  arrived  there,  Aipsr  and  Ar- 
dabnrina  were  bdieaded.  The  Arians,  enraged  at 
the  loss  of  their  protector,  incited  Rieimer  to  tionble 
anew  the  repose  of  the  West,  antlpevailed  upon  the 
Goths  to  attack  Constantinople,  llie  environs  of  lbs 
capital  were  in  consequence  laid  waste  for  the  ipacs 
of  two  yeara  by  these  barbarian  invodera,  until  Leo 
succeeded  in  driving  them  off  and  eoncludinc  a  peace. 
He  died  A.D.  474,  leaving  the  empbe  to  ttie  yooog 
Leo,  the  son  of  his  daughter  Ariadne  and  of  Zeae,  u 
Isaurian,  whom  he  bad  made  a  patrician  uid  captnn 
of  his  guaids,  in  order  to  balance  the  power  of  A^nr. 
He  hod  fint  vainh  endeavoured  to  fix  the  nicceBsioB 
upon  Zeno  htmaejf.  Leo  has  poreserved  the  repntation 
of  SR  active,  enlightened,  and  Tigilont  monarch,  who 
neglected  nothing  that  bod  e  tendency  to  ptMBOte  the 
welfare  of  hia  subjects.  He  pramulgatcd  wise  laws^ 
and  nve  the  example  of  moderation  and  ecouway 
which  bad  been  so  long  needed  m  the  state.  He  is 
not  exempt,  however,  from  the  charge  of  STarice,  and 
of  weaknesfl  also,  in  allowing  the  ambition  of  Aspu 
to  go  so  long  unpunished.  {Biogr.  Um.,  vol.  S4| 
p.  136.)  —  ^.  The  second,  called  also  tiie  Toon- 

gr,  gnndsoD  of  Leo  I.,  and  son  of  Ariadne  sod 
ino.  He  was  declared  Awustos  at  tb*  mouMot 
of  his  grandfather's  death.  Altbou|^  scarcely  ieur 
years  oU  at  the  period  of  his  elevalion,  this  Ante 
was,  notwithstanding,  very  agreeable  to  the  petqile, 
who  detested  Zeno  on  account  of  his  Arian  tenets  and 
hia  Isaurian  origin.  Yerina,  however,  the  widow  ol 
^  deceased  emperor,  and  Ajiadne,  the  wife  of  Zsno, 
neglected  nmtber  intrigues  nor  seductive  axis  to  c«d> 
ciliate  for  Zeno  the  favour  of  the  populace.  When 
all  difficulUcs  were  believed  to  be  removed,  Arisdna 
conducted  the  young  Leo  to  the  hippodrome,  sod 
placed  him  on  an  elevated  throne.  Tbere  the  cbiM,  a 
feeble  tool  in  the  bands  of  two  ambittoue  females, 
called  Zeno  to  him,  and,  placing  the  otown  on  the 
bead  of  the  latter,  named  bim  hia  colleague  in  (he  em- 
pire. Leo  died  soon  after,  having  been  poisoned,  aa 
wss  supposed,  by  Zeno,  his  own  father,  after  a  leign 
of  about  ten  months.  {Bit^.  Univ.,  vol.  24,  p.  136.) 
— VII.  The  third,  sumsmed  the  Iisurisn,  bom  in  Isau- 
ria  of  a  mean  family,  and  originally  a  dealer  in  cattle. 
His  true  name  was  Conon.  A  predictioD  made  to 
him  by  some  Jews,  wbo  declared  that  his  foituue 
would  be  a  brilliant  one  if  he  changed  his  name  and 
took  up  the  professioD  of  aims,  induced  Um  to  eater 
on  a  new  career.  He  aerved  at  first  as  a  private  sol- 
dier in  the  srmy  of  Justinian  II.  Here  bis  zeal,  and 
some  services  which  he  had  rendered,  attracted  tbe 
notice  of  the  emperor,  wbo  received  him  into  hia 

Sards,  and  raised  him  rapidly  to  the  highest  stations, 
atinian  banng  at  length  btgaa  to  entertain  fears  of 
bis  ambition,  sent  him  on  a  dangeroua  ezpeditiaQ 
ajpunat  the  tribes  of  Caucasus.  After  having  sfgaal- 
ixed  his  valour  and  military  skill  in  the  exeeution  of 
this  order,  Leo  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  Anas- 
tasiua,  who  was  now  on  the  throne,  appointed  him  to 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  Asia.  On  recMvina  id- 
telligsnce  of  the  deposition  of  Anastaains,  Leo  xofoaed 
to  scknowledge  Theodosius  IIL,  whom  the  revdted 
fleet  had  proclaimed  emperor.  Tlie  Saraceua,  who 
were  then  ravaging  the  empire,  excited  Leo  to  seiu 
upon  the  sceptre,  naviog  promised  to  aid  him  witli  all 
their  forces.  He  had  great  need  of  {Mudence  and  ad- 
dress for  msnsrang  thMS  dangerous  allies.  Obliged 
aliemateW  to  deceive  and  to  intunidala  them,  be 
found  at  ttst  s  fit  moment  for  marching  on  Cvnetanb- 
nople,  where  Theodosios  yMded  up  w  ihronw  to  Uife 
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mil  seucely   way  iMHtauw.  Leo 
unpnor  March  S6,  A-D.  717.   Hw  Stneenc,  wluMn 
he  bad  amuBed  by  false  pretencM,  now  idranced  to 
!]m  capital,  and  besieged  it  by  sea  aod  land.    In  ttua 
eztiemity  Leo  redoubled  his  exertions  and  courage, 
and.  after  lone  and  obstinato  confiicts,  he  succeeded  io 
rapelUng  bis  ungeroua  assailants.    In  719,  an  attempt 
0R  ths  part  of  Ansatasiua  to  renin  the  throne  failed 
:^7oaflfa  the  activity  of  Leo,  and  ue  UMUcceaaful  aspi- 
rant lost  his  bead.    He  sustained  also,  with  raried 
aaccaas,  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Saracens  in  Sicily, 
Italy,  and  Sardinia.    So  many  aervices  rendered  to 
the  empire  would  hare  placed  Leo  in  the  rank  of 
great  monarcha,  bad  not  nis  fondness  fi»  theological 
quarrels,  too  common  in  those  agea  of  ignorance,  in* 
folred  iita  in  long  and  daogerons  collisions.   He  es- 
poased  Uie  cause  of  the  Iconoclasts,  and  his  severity 
flcoTe  many  of  the  inhabitants  into  open  rebellion. 
AtVer  a  stormy  conflict,  marked  by  the  most  cruel  per- 
secutions, Leo  died,  A.D.  741,  leaving  the  throne  to 
his  son  Constantino  Coprooymus.     (Biogr.  Umv., 
r(A.  S4,p.  186,  leqq.) — VIII.  The  fourth,  an  emperor 
of  the  east,  the  son  of  Conatantine  Copronymus,  He 
Bseended  the  throne  A.D.  775,  and  died  A.D.  780, 
after  an  animpwrtant  reign. — IX.  The  fifth,  anroamed 
die  Armenian,  an  emperor  of  the  East,  who  rose  from 
an  obaeure  station  to  the  throne.    He  succeeded  the 
emperor  Michael  Rhangabe,  whom  the  soldiers  re- 
jected in  a  mutiny  secretly  fomented  by  the  ambi- 
lioos  Leo.   His  reign  continued  for  seven  years  and 
a  batf^  and  waa  remukable  for  the  ri^  militaiy  disci- 
pline intndnced  by  him  into  the  civil  {pivemment. 
He  was  an  Iconoclast,  but  his  religious  inconstancy 
obtained  for  him,  in  fact,  the  name  of  Chameleon.  He 
was  slain  by  a  baud  of  conspirators  at  the  very  foot 
■f  the  altar,  during  the  morning  celebration  of  the 
festival  of  Chriatoias.    {Gibbon,  DteUiu  and  FaU,  c. 
IS.)— X.  The  sixth,  aumaaed  the  Hulompher,  an 
■mjMTor  of  the  East    He  was  the  aon  of  £adozia, 
win  of  Basil  I.   The  irregularities  of  hia  mother  have 
left  some  doubt  relative  to  his  legitimacy ;  he  was  ac- 
knowledged, however,  by  Basil,  as  bis  son  and  auc- 
cessor.    Already  at  the  age  of  19  years,  the  yoang 
jvince  bad  made  himself  oeloved  by  all  the  empire. 
SsnUbaren,  however,  the  faTOurlte  of  Basil,  an  artful 
and  dangeroDS  man,  irritated  at  the  contempt  and  ha- 
lted whidi  Leo  testified  for  him,  souL'ht  every  means 
to  destroy  him,  and  at  laat  succeedei!  in  having  him 
cast  into  prison  on  suspicion  of  plotting  against  his 
father's  life.    A  cruel  punishment  at  first  toreatened 
him ;  but  the  parent  relented,  and  his  son,  being  al- 
lowed to  justiiy  his  conduct,  was  restored  to  all  hia 
former  honours.   A  little  while  after,  the  death  of 
Basil  left  Leo  master  of  the  Eastern  empire.    He  as- 
cended the  throne  with  bis  brother  Alexander  in  886 ; 
but  the  latter,  given  np  to  his  pleaanres,  abandoned  to 
Leo  the  whole  care  of  the  government.   Perhaps  the 
efleminacy  and  licentiousness  of  Alexander  obtained 
for  Leo,  by  the  mere  force  of  flattering  comparison, 
the  title  of  Philosopher,  which  hia  life  in  no  degree 
qstifiied.    Scarcely  had  he  aacended  the  throne  vnien 
Im  deposed  Photioa,  the  eelebrated  patriarch,  who  waa 
teeietly  connected  with  Santabaren  in  the  plot  for  his 
4estraction.    Santabaren  nimself  underwent  a  cruel 
nnisbraent,  and  was  then  driven  into  exile.  Leo 
■eigned  weakly,  and  the  ill  success  of  his  generals 
igainst  the  Bulgarians  obliged  him  to  submit  to  snch 
t«aa  of  peace  aa  those  urbariani  pleased  to  pm- 
pose.   A  total  defeat  of  hie  fleet  bj  the  Saracens 
also  took  place  a  short  time  before  his  death,  which 
happened  A.D.  911,  after  a  reign  of  25  years.    "  The 
■<ame  of  Leo  VI.  has  been  dignified,"  observes  Gib- 
bon, "  vrilh  the  title  of  Philotopker,  and  the  union  of 
the  prince  and  the  sage,  of  the  active  and  the  specula- 
tive virtaea,  would  indeed  constitute  the  perfection  of 
homao  nature 


of  ^ie  ideal  «KallMies.  DU  fas  tednee  hi* 
andappetiteiandertbedominioDofreaaDal  'Hia  Mb 
was  qieat  in  the  pomp  of  Um  palace,  in  the  aorie^  ol 
his  wives  and  concobinas :  and  even  the  clemeDcy 
which  be  ahowed,  and  the  peace  which  be  attove  ti» 

iireserve,  must  be  imputed  to  the  softness  and  inda- 
ence  of  his  character.  Did  he  subdue  laa  prejodieca 
and  those  of  bis  subjects  1  His  mind  was  tiiq^ 
with  the  most  puerile  superstition;  the  ioflimica  ol 
the  deigy,  and  the  errora  of  the  people,  were  eenao- 
crated  by  bis  laws,  and  the  praclea  of  Leo,  which  r»- 
veal,  in  prophetic  style,  the  fates  of  the  empire^  are 
founded  on  the  arts  of  aatrol<^  and  divination.  li 
we  stilt  inquire  the  reastm  of  his  sue  appellation,  it 
can  only  be  replied,  that  the  aon  of  Basil  waa  lesa  ig 
Dorant  than  the  greater  part  of  his  cratempotaries  a. 
church  and  state  ;  that  hia  education  bad  been  direct* 
ed  by  the  learned  Photiua ;  and  that  aeveral  boiAs  of 
profane  and  ecclesiastical  science  were  composed  by 
the  pen  or  in  the  name  of  the  imperial  phuosopber. 
But  the  reputation  of  his  phi)oso|Ay  and  religion  wu 
overthrown  by  a  domestic  vice,  the  repetition  of  hia 
nuptials."  (Decline  and  Fall,  c.  48.)  He  waa  fooi 
times  married,  and  had  a  son  by  each  of  these  onUKis, 
but  he  lost  three  of  hia  children  socceeaively  at  an 
early  age.  He  left  the  empire  to  Constantino,  his  son 
by  Zoe,  hia  fourth  wife. — Wo  have  remaining  seven 
teen  predictions  or  oracles  of  this  pretended  prophet, 
written  in  iambic  verse.  Rutgersius  published  the 
first  sixteen,  to  which  Xieonclavius  added  the  seven 
teenthi  tq>  to  that  time  unedited.  Leo  alao  retooch 
ed  and  reduced  to  a  better  foim  the  body  of  law  com 
menced  by  Basil,  and  which  took  the  name  of  BoffiJU 
ual  6ittTaittc,  '*  JmperuU  CoiutitutWH*"  or  **  BuiU  ■ 
tax."  He  also  promulgated  various  new  CTdii>sn<M  t 
''EnavopduTiKfU  KoBdpaeic,  ta  which  be  correctri  and 
modified  the  Justinian  code.  Of  these  1 13  remain. 
We  owe  to  his  ordera,  likewiaBf  the  composition  of  an 
'ExAoy^,  or  abridgment  of  Roman  law,  promulgated 
in  his  name  and  that  of  Conatantine  tus  son,  who 
was  then  associated  with  him  in  the  empire.  Leo's 
principal  work,  is  that  on  Militajy  Tactia,  contain- 
ing the  elements  of  this  branch  of  the  military  att: 

TuV  iv  IToXi/iOl^  TOKTIKUV  oivTOfiOf  TTOpodofftf,  0( 

HoXefUKuv  inipaeKtvCiv  dtdraiit.  It  ia  a  comptlatioB 
from  the  works  of  Arrian,  4£lian,  and  especially  One* 
s&nder,  and  contaias  some  curious  iUuatratiooa  of  the 
sute  of  military  knowledge  in  his  day.  Tho  beat  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Meursius,  Lii^d.  Bat.,  1613, 4to.  It 
was  translated  into  French  by  Maiseroi,  Parit,  1771, 
%  vols.  8vo.  The  libraries  of  Florence  and  of  the 
Vatican  are  thought  to  contain  many  other  military* 
and  likewise  some  relimous  works,  of  tbia  same  em* 
peror.    (Bitfgraphit  Vniten^U,  toL  S4t  p.  141, 

LBDCHlats,  an  Athenian  stetuarr  aenlptiw,  meiH 
tinned  by  Pliny  (34,  8,  19)  as  having  flourished  in  the 
103d  Olympiad.  He  built  the  Mausoletun,  io  connex- 
ion with  Scopae,  Bryaxes,  and  Timotheos,  to  whom 
some  add  Praxitelea.  (P/i]|..36,5,'l.— Kimie.,  VII., 
Praf.,  e.  13.)  A  lia^  of  his  worka  is  given  by  SiUift 
from  ancient  authorities.   {DiU.  Art.,  t.  «.) 

Lionatds,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexsnder.  On 
the  death  of  that  monarcn  he  was  appointed  to  tfaa 
charge  of  Phrygia  Minor,  which  lay  along  Uie  HeU 
lespont.  Not  long  after,  on  being  directed  by  Per> 
diccaa  to  establish  Eumenes  in  the  kingdmn  of  Cap* 
padoda,  he  communicated  to  the  latter  a  plan  whieh 
he  bad  in  view  of  seizing  upon  Macedonia.  Eume- 
nes immediately  divulged  this  to  Perdiecaa.  Tba 
plan  thus  formed  by  Leonatus  was  based  upon  hia  aa- 
sisting  Antipater  in  tbe  Lamian  war.  Accordingly, 
though  borh  Eumenes  and  Perdiccas  knew  bis  real  ta- 
structions,  he  crossed  over  with  a  body  of  fences  into 


Europe,  and  brought  succour  to  Anti|wter  againat  the 
Bat  the  claims  of  lioo  'are  far  short  I  cofdMersle  Greeks :  but  bis  ambitious  designs  wan 
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kuttnte/  tj  ois  bang  •lain  ia  battle.  (FM.)  Vk. 
Me*.— Id.,  Vit.  Phoc.~Id.,  Vit.  JBitm.} 

LkonIdis,  I.  a  eeletmted  king  of  I^edenon,  of 
the  family  of  tbe  EuTTttbenidn,  Mnt  by  his  eoontiymen 
to  maiatain  the  pHs  of  Thmotmim  uainrt  Um  isn- 
ding  army  of  Xenea,  B.C.  480.  A  fall  namttvo  of 
the  whole  affair,  togetlwr  with  in  etamination  of  the 
ancient  (tatemento  on  thia  aabiect,  will  be  foand  under 
the  article  TbeniiopyI«. — IL  Son  of  CleODymas,  of  tbe 
bw  of  tbe  AgidR,  succeeded  Aretw  II.  od  the  throne 
tf  Sparta,  B,C.  367.  Asia,  hi*  colleague  in  tbe 
Mvareignty,  having  iMolroa  to  restore  tbe  inatitutionB 
of  Lycoigun  to  thoir  fomMr  v^onr,  Leonidaa  opposed 
Ua  viawa,  uid  beeaDoa  dw  main  aupport  of  tboae  who 
wan  ineliiied  to  a  nlaxatimi  of  ancient  atiietneaa. 
Ho  waa  coavioted,  however,  of  having  transgreased 
dw  lawa,  and  waa  oUiged  to  yield  the  anpieme  power 
to  Cleoaibmtua,  Ma  aon-in-law.  Not  long  after  he 
WW  re-ertabliibed  on  the  Spartan  Uirone,  and  avenged 
tho  B^nt  which  he  had  received  at  tbe  handa  of  Agia, 
bv  impeachiog  him  and  oBeclinff  faia  eudenuiatuHi. 
{PoMtan.,  i,  9.— Id.,  A  native  of  Alexan- 

drea,  who  flouriabed  at  Rome  aa  a  grammarian  to- 
ward i  the  clone  of  tbe  first  century  of  the  Chriatian 
era.  He  wrote,  among  other  things,  epigrams  denom- 
inated loC^6a,  arran^d  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
uumerifal  value  of  all  tbe  letters  compowiw  any  pne 
disticb  is  equal  to  that  of  the  letleia  of  any  omr.  He 
was  very  probably  the  iDvenlor  of  tlua  learned  mecies  of 
Infling.  {SchSU,  Hut.  IM.,  voL  4,  p.  60. — Compare 
J^Kobt,  Catal.  Poet,  ^jngramm.,  s.  v.) — IV.  A  na- 
Ivfl  of  Tarentum,  wbo  fiouri^ed  about  87S  B.C.  He 
W  left  behind  a  huodred  epigrams  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
*  md  which  belong  to  the  best  of  thoae  that  have  been 
poaorved  for  oa.  (J<uetf,  CaAi/.  Pott.  EptgrMun., 
»e.) 

LbontIni,  a  town  of  Sicily,  situate  about  five  miles 
torn  the  seashore,  on  the  south  of  Catena,  between  two 
■Ball  streams,  tha  Lissos  and  Terias.  The  place  ta 
.nmetimes  called  by  modem  writers  Ijeontium  ;  this, 
however,  is  doc  only  a  deviation  from  Thucydidea,  who 
ihrays  aaas  the  (arm  Aeovripoi,  but,  in  fact,  is  emotof' 
id  1^  DO  ancient  authorncept  Ptolemy;  and  Cluve- 
.-ius  there  auspeota  the'reading  to  be  a  conoption  for 
teovrtvop.  {Bloom/ield,  ad  Thtcyd.,  6,  3.)  It  was 
Ibuuded  by  a  colony  of  Chaleideans  from  Eabon,  wbo 
had  come  to  tbe  island  but  six  years  before,  and  had 
then  settled  Naxosj  Oear  Mount  Taurus,  where  Tauro- 
meninm  waa  afterward  founded.  That  they  ahould  have 
settled  Leontini  only  six  years  after  their  own  coloniu- 
tion  may  indeed  seem  strange ;  bat  it  may  b«  accounted 
for  from  tbe  superior  fertili^  of  tbe  plain  of  I^eoDtlni, 
which  has  ever  been  accounted  the  richest  tract  in  Si- 
cily ;  for  tbe  very  aame  reason  they  soon  afterward 
settled  Catana.  (Tkucyd.,  I.  e.~Bloomf.,  ad  loe.) 
The  Siculi  were  in  possession  of  the  territory  where 
Leontini  waa  founded  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  col- 
ony, and  were  driven  ont  by  force  of  arms,  Leontini 
for  a  time  continued  lloaiishing  and  powerfnl,  but 
eventually  sank  under  the  superior  power  and  prosper- 
of  Syracuse.  Its  quairel  wiA  this  last-mentioned 
city  led  to  the  nnfortanate  expedition  of  ^e  Athmiana, 
whose  aid  Leontini  had  aoUcited.  The  city  ultimate- 
ly fell  under  the  Syracusan  power.  Tbe  celebrated 
Gorgiaa  was  e  native  of  ^ia  [Jace.  (Xiaaurt,  Oet^.. 
vol.  9,  pt.  3,  p.  801,  teqq.) 

LioNTtoM,  an  Athenian  female,  originally  an  betxriat, 
^though  afterwud,  aa  Gasaendi  maintains,  the  wife 
of  Metrod&ma,  the  most  eminent  friend  ^nd  disciple 
of  Epicurus.  Many  slanders  were  circulated  respect* 
ing  ner  intereourae  with  the  philosopher  and  his  fol- 
lowers. She  herself  composra  works  on  philosophy. 
{Dug.  Laert.,  10,  7. — P/M.,  non  ftnae  aua».  v.  Sec. 
Epic.,  4,  le^Gk.,  If.  D.,  1,  83.)  A  detailed  biog- 
npby  of  Ijeontiom  may  be  found  in  the  Bit^^ku 
*WMr*rac  (vi4.  34,  p.  170.  — CoiMwre  Sit'er,  Hut. 
984 


I  PMot.,  v.>1.  8,  p.  409).  'Of  ^  odwr  br.anists  wiu 
'  frequented  the  garden  of  Epieuras,  It  may  be  supposed 
that  they  were  only  brought  to  tbe  common  meals  in 
I  accordance  with  tM  custom  of  Uie  day.  (Mrttr,  L  c) 
I  LsoaTBiHsa,  I.  one  of  the  laat  soeeeatfid  gneqia 
'  of  Athens.  He  waa  of  tbe  party  of  DeaaoatheiNa,  and 
I  the  violence  of  his  haranguea  in  favour  of  demeency 
drew  the  well-known  reproof  from  Pbodon :  **  Toun| 
man,  thy  wmrds  are  like  tbe  cypress,  tall  and  Urj^ 
but  they  bear  no  fruit."  He  bad,  however,  gaiwd 
reputation  enoorii  to  be  chosen  leader  of  a  krge  body 
of  mercenaiT  smdiara,  letumed  from  Am  diorthr  be- 
fore the  deau  of  Alexander,  wbo,  on  that  unaA  being 
knovm,  were  uken  openly  into  Uie  pay  of  the  repoMic 
His  firet  exploit  was  tbe  defsat  of  the  Bmotiana  near 
Platca.  After  thia  be  took  post  at  Pyle,  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  Antipater  into  Greece,  defeated  him, 
and  abut  liim  up  in  Lamia,  a  town  of  Theesaly,  to 
which  he  laid  siege ;  and  from  that  si^e  tbe  Laoiian 
war  baa  its  name.  Leoathenes,  however,  was  killed 
in  the  eoorae  of  it ;  and  after  hia  death  success  de- 
■erted  die  Athenian  atme.  He  left  a  high  repotation: 
and  hia  picture,  painted  by  Arcesilaus,  is  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  (I,  1)  as  one  of  tbe  objecta  in  tbe  FizKUS 
worthy  of  notice.  {Diod.  Sie.,  IB,  9.— Id.,  18,  11, 
ae^q.}—tl.  An  Athenian  commander,  condonned  to 
death,  B.C.  861,  for  being  defeated  by  Alexander  of 
Pben.  (Dwd.  Sie.,  16,  96.) 
LiottchIois,  L  a  king  of  Sparta,  aon  of  Menam, 
the  line  of  the  Proelid*.  He  ascended  the  throne 
B.C.  491,  a  few  years  before  the  invasion  of  Greece 
by  tbe  Persians,  and  succeeded  to  Demaiatae.  Hav- 
ing been  appointed,  along  with  Xanthippus  tbe  Athe- 
nian, to  the  command  of  tbe  Grecian  fleet,  he  gained, 
in  conjunction  with  hia  coUeago^  tbe  celebrated  vie* 
tory  or  M^ale.  He  aftenraid  Bailed  along  tbe  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  causing  tbe  inhabiunts  to  revolt,  and 
received  into  alliance  with  the  Greeks  the  lonians 
and  Samiana,  who,  in  the  battle  of  Mycale,  had  been 
the  first  to  declare  in  favour  of  their  ancient  allies. 
Some  years  after  this,  Leotychides  having  been  sent 
into  Theisaly  against  the  Aleuadn,  suffima  faimaelflo 
be  influenced  by  their  presents,  and  retired  withoot 
having  gained  any  advantage.  He  was  accnaed  on 
his  return,  and,  not  deeming  himself  safe  at  Laced» 
mon,  he-  took  refuge  at  Teeea,  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva Alea  (499  B.C.)'  ^Qxidamua,  his  son,  beii^ 
dead,  Archidamos,  his  grandaon,  was  placed  on  the 
throne.  Leotychidea  died  at  Tegea  467  B.C.  {He- 
rod., 6,  65.— /J.,  8,  m.—Id.,  9,  197.)— II.  Son  ol 
Agis,  king  of  Spaita.  He  Psaaed,  bosrever,  most 
commonly  for  the  son  of  Aleibiades,  whom  Agia  had 
reeeived  into  his  abode  when  exiled  from  Athens. 
Ahbougfa  Agia  had  formally  recognised  his  legitimacy, 
it  vraa  nevertheleaa  diaputM,  anoLysander  eveotaally 
succoeded  in  having  Agesilous  hia  brother  appointed 
king  in  hia  place.  (Corn.  JVep.,  Vit.  Age*. — PMi- 
sen.,  3,  8.) 

LepIda,  I.  .Emilia,  daughter  of  Maidus  Le^oa, 
and  wife  of  Dmsus  Cesar.  She  was  engaged  in  an 
adulterous  intercourse  with  Sejanus,  and  waa  a  .bom 
rd  by  that  ambitioua  and  profligate  minister  to  Income 
the  accuser  of  her  own  huaband  to  Tiberius.  Not- 
withstanding her  crimes,  she  waa  protected  doting  bar 
father's  life,  but,  being  afterward  made  a  anbjeet  of 
attack  by  the  informers  of  the  day,  abe  pot  an  end  M 
her  0¥ni  oxiatence.  (Tacit.,  Am.,  4,3M. — Id.,  t,  40.) 
— II.  A  Roman  female,  who  reckoned  among  her  an- 
cestors Pompey  and  Sylla.  She  waa  aceusM  by  her 
husband  Snlpicins  of  adultery,  poieooing,  and  treason- 
able conduct,  and  waa  condemned  to  exile,  notwith- 
standing the  interest  which  the  people  testified  in  bei 
behalf.  {Taat.,  AntL,  8,  23.)— IH.  Domitia,  daugh- 
ter of  Dntana  and  Antonia.  She  was  grand-niece  ol 
Aognatn^  and  aunt  of  Ncre,  wbo  deetnycd  her 
poison.   iTteU  4mi .  18.10.)— fV.  Domitia.  dai«b 
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tar  of  Atrtooia  Am  y  aonger,  bv  Lacfu  Dnnf  tins  JBaua- 
bub»L  Site  WM  tba  wife  of  Vderini  MMnIa,  and 
nother  of  MeMtlina,  vbA  it  deteribed  u  hiTii^  beoi 
a  wonu  of  dobaocbed  and  profligate  nunoen,  and  of 
a  TWent  and  impetuoofl  apjrit.  In  point  of  beaaty 
■nd  vice,  abe  was  tha  rival  of  Agtippina,  Nero'a  motli- 
n.  Slw  waa  eondemaed  to  death  throagb  the  influ- 
coM  of  tbe  sama  Agrippina.  {Tacit.,  Ann.,  II,  37. : 
^U.,Am.,  tS,  64.— Shc<o».,  Vit.  Claud.,  t&.~ld., 
fk.  //«r.,  7.) 

LsrlDi,  tke  name  of  om  of  tbe  moat  diatingaisbed 
hsifliea  of  tbe  patrician  geaa,  or  hoase,  of  tbe  ^milii. 
Tbe  iodividuaU  moat  wort^  of  notice  in  thia  family 
are  the  following:  I.  M.  .£kiliob  LspiDDa,  was  sent 
as  an  ambaaaador  to  Ptolamy,  king  of  .lEgypt,  at  the 
doae  of  the  aecMnd  Panic  war,  B.C.  201.  (Polyb., 
l»jM.r-Idh.,Zl,t.—CaimmTaeUifM,Ann.,  S,  67.) 
He  obtaiiMd  tbe  eonaoUup  B.C.  1S7  (Lh.,  39,  5. 
— Po^.,  J»,  I),  and  again  in  B.C.  176.  In  B.C. 
179  be  was  elected  Pontifex  Maximas  and  Censor. 
(£ot.,  40,  4S.— ilW.&dt,12,8.)  He  was  also  Prin- 
SeDatns  six  times.  (Liv.,  Epit.,  48.)  He  died 
B.C.  150. — II.  M.  jGhilius  Lkpidds,  waa  pnetor 
B.C.  81 ;  after  whicb  he  obtained  die  [ffovinee  of 
8teily.  {Cic.  in  Kerr.,  8,  91.)  In  bis  ootwulahip, 
B.C.  7B,  be  endeavoured  to  rescind  the  measures  of 
Sylla,  bat  was  driven  oat  of  Italy  by  bis  colleague 
Quintas  Catutus  snd  by  Pompey,  and  retired  to  Sar- 
dinia, where  be  died  tbe  following  year,  while  malting 
preparations  for  a  renewal  of  the  war.  (Annan,  Beu. 
Ch.,  1,  105.— Liv.,  Epit.,  W.—  Plut.,  Vit.  Pomp., 
16.>-— III.  M.  jEaiLitra  Lipiodb,  tbe  triumvir,  son 
of  Um  pferading,  waa  adile  B.C.  6S,  and  pmtor  B.C. 
49,  in  wlneh  year  Cnsar  eame  to  an  open  rupture 
-witb  the  senatorian  party.  Lepidua,  from  bis  first 
antrsoee  into  public  life,  oppoaeS  tbe  par^  of  the 
amats  ;  and  tbongfa  he  does  not  appear  to  nave  poe- 
seesed  fny  of  tbe  talent  and  energy  of  character  by 
wbieb  Antony  was  distinguished,  yet  bis  great  riches 
and  •xtmutre  ftmily  connexions  nndo  bim  an  im- 
portant  neceaaion  to  the  popular  eaosa.  On  tbe  first 
expedition  of  Cssar  into  Spain,  Lepidua  was  left  in 
mige  of  the  city,  though  tbe  military  conunand  of 
Italy  was  intrust^  to  Antony.  During  C«sar'a  ab- 
sence, L«pidus  proposed  tbe  law  by  which  the  fomier 
WW  created  dictator.  In  tbe  following  year^  B.C. 
4S,ba  dbuined  Uie  prorinee  of  Hitpania  Citeiior,  with 
the  title  of  proconanl ;  aM  in  B.C.  46  was  made 
eODsal  along  mth  Cesar,  and  at  the  same  time  bis 
-master  of  tu  horse,  an  appointment  which  again  gave 
him  the  ebief  power  in  Rome  during  the  absence  of 
tbe  dictator  in  the  African  war.  In  B.C.  44  he  was 
agun  made  master  of  the  horae,  snd  appointed  to  the 
provinces  of  Gallia  Narbonensia  and  Hispenia  Citertor ; 
bet  he  did  not  immediately  leave  Rome,  and  vras  prob- 
aUy  in  Ate  aenate  boose  wiien  Ciasar  waa  asaaasmated. 
Aitier  the  death  of  Caaar,  Lejudua  was  courted  by 
both  parties  ;  and  the  senate,  on  the  motion  of  Cice- 
ro, decreed  that  sn  equestrian  statue  should  be  erect- 
ed to  biin,  in  any  part  of  the  city  he  might  fix  upon. 
Lepidoe  promised  to  ssaist  the  senste;  bat,  at  the 
aame  time,  canied  on  a  eecret  negotiation  with  Antony. 
On  Me  arrival  in  bia  province,  being  ordered  bj  the 
■erate  to  join  Beeimns  Bmtna,  be  at  len^  found 
It  Beceaaaiy  to  throw  off  the  mask ;  and,  tnttead  of 
abeying  their  commands,  united  his  forces  with  those 
of  Antony.  In  the  autumn  of  this  vear,  B.C.  43, 
the  celelHated  trinmviraie  was  establiah^  between 
Antony.  Lepidns,  and  Octavins  (Aunistus) ;  and  in 
the  divinon  at  the  provineea,  LeiHOna  received  tbe 
whole  of  Spain  and  Gallia  Naibonenaia.  The  conduct 
of  the  war  againat  Bnitns  and  Casstua  waa  aasinied 
to  Antony  and  Augustus ;  while  the  char^  of  tbe 
city  was  intrusted  to  I<epidiis,  who  waa  a^n  elected 
fonsul  (B.C.  48).  After  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and 
Ceoaaoa,  Antony  and  Aagttstus  fonnd  tbemselvea  auf- 


fieienUy  powerful  to  act  eonmij  to  the  advice  and 
widws  of  Lepidus;  and,  in  the  new  dirisloD  of.Uw 
provinces  which  vras  made  after  the  battle  of  Philip- 

& Spain  and  Gallia  Nsrbonenais  were  takeu  from 
pidua,  and  Africa  was  igiven  to  htm  in  their  atesd. 
Lepidua  bad  now  lost  all  real  authority  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  afiirs  ;  but  he  waa  again  included  in 
the  triumvirate,  when  it  was  renewed  B.C.  37.  In 
the  following  year  be  was  summoned  from  Africa  %t 
sasiat  Aogastus  in  Sicily  against  Saxtua  Pompeina; 
and  be  bmded  with  a  large  army,  by  means  of  wbieb 
be  endeavoured  to  regain  hie  lost  power,  and  make 
himself  independent  of  Augustus.  But  in  thia  at- 
tempt he  completely  failed.  Being  deserted  by  his 
own  troops,  he  was  obliged  to  implore  the  mercy  of 
Auguatua,  who  qnred  his  life,  and  allowed  him  to 
retain  bia  private  proper^  and  the  dignity  of  Ptrntifej 
Maximus,  whicb  be  had  obtained  on  the  death  of  Ju 
liuB  Cessr,  but  deprived  him  ef  his  province  and  tri- 
umvirate, snd  banished  him,  according  to  Saetoniut, 
toCirceii.  [Sueton.,  Vit.  Attg.,  16.)  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium,  his  son  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  ss- 
sassination  of  Augueins  tm  his  retom  from  the  East, 
which  waa  diaeovered  by  Maeenaa;  and  Lepidus, 
having  incurred  tbe  suspicion  of  his  fimnw  coUeagur, 
repaired  to  Rome,  when  he  was  treated,  according 
toJ)io  Casaius,  with  studied  inanlt  and  contempt, 
[Eha/cl.  Us^Kwml.,  vol.  13,  p.  438.)— IV.  A  com- 
panion of  Caligula  in  his  career  of  debauchery.  The 

Erince  made  him  mart;  his  sister  Dmsilla,  and  gav-e 
im  hojlca  of  being  named  as  euccessor  to  the  empire. ' 
Lepidus,  however,  who  would  seem  to  have  reckoned 
but  little,  after  all,  on  the  promises  of  the  enperprt 
conspired  sgainst  him.  The  cons|Hraey  was  deteeied, 
and  cost  iu  author  bia  life.  He  ia  supposed  by  aonw 
to  have  been  ibe  eon  of  Julia,  grani-daughter  of  Au- 
gustus, and  consequently  couain-german  to  Celigiila. 
{Tadt.,  Arm.,  14,  2.) — V.  A  poet  of  an  unceruia 
period,  a  poem  of  whose,  entitled  PhiiodezioM,  wu 
published  by  Aldus  Manutiaa  at  laieem,  108S. 

Lvromfi,  a  peo{de  of  Ibe  Alps,  near  tbe  source  of 
the  Rhone,  on  the  south  of  that  river.  Tha  Lepou- 
tine  Alps  separated  Italy  from  the  Helvetii.  The  L^ 
pontii  are  known  1o  have  inhabited  that  part  of  tha 
Alps  which  lies  between  tbe  Great  St.  Bernard  and 
St.  Gothard.  {Cat.,  B.  GaU.,  4.  lO.—PtiH.,  8,  SO. 
—Strabo,  804.) 

LbpiIkis,  I.  a  son  of  Hermocrateo,  and  Inother  ol 
Dtonyaius  the  Elder.  He  was  sent  seiinst  Msgo, 
genenl  of  tbe  Carthaginians,  with  tba  miole  fleet  of 
the  tyrant,  B.C.  39S.  At  first  he  gained  some  ad- 
vantages, but  having  separated  himself  too  much  from 
the  main  body  of  tbe  fleet,  be  waa  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  and  lost  a  large  number  of  his  Teeaeb.  After 
having  remained  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  disgrace, 
he  recovoed  the  favour  of  the  tyrant,  and  married  bia 
daughter.  He  commanded  Uie  left  wing  at  (he  bat- 
tle of  Ctonium  (B.C.  363),  where  he  fell  fighting  tal- 
iantly.  His  fall  occasioned  Uie  defeat  of  the  aimr. 
(Diod.  Sic.,  14,  48.— 14,  60.— Id.,  16,  17.)— II. 
A  Syrscusan,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Callipus,  totA 
the  city  of  Rbegium,  occupied  by  tbe  troops  of  ])iony» 
ina  the  Yoniwer  (861  B.C.).  He  waa  aubseqnent- 
ly  in  the  number  of  those  who  maesacred  thia  aame 
Callipus,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Dion.  {Diod.  Sic-, 
16,  A&.y—lU.  A  tyrant  of  Apollonia  and  other  cities 
of  Sicily,  taken  by  Timoleon  (B.C.  342),  and  exiled  t« 
Corinth.  {Diod.  Sic.,  16, 72.>— IV.  An  Athenian  or- 
ator, wbo  proposed  (bat  certain  immunii'es  from  the 
burdensome  offices  of  choragns,  gymBaaiuch,  and  Imo* 
tiator,  which  need  to  be  aUowiao  to  meritoriona  eiri* 
xena,  should  be  taken  away.  A  law  was  passed  in 
accordance  with  this.  Demosthenes  atUcked  it  and 
procured  ita  abrogation. — V.  A  Syrian,  general  of  De- 
mctriue,  wbo  put  to  death  at  Ijaodicea,  Octavius.  a 
eommisBioner  whom  the  Rowsds  had  sent  into  tbi 
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Bwi  to  amiige  the  sAin  of  Syria*  Hjwi»Mittlo 

Rome,  to  bs  deUnred  up  tlong  with  Ifeci«l«%  wlia 
ma  «1m  a  fut]  to  the  murder,  but  the  eeule  mToMd 

to  receive  him.   {DM.  Sie.Jragm.,  lib.  31. — Op.,  ti. 
Bip.,  Tot.  10,  p.  39,  $eqq.) 
LErrifl,  the  name  of  two  cities  in  Africk,  diatin- 

Eiahed  by  the  epiiheta  of  Meto^  {Magna)  and 
Jtpd  (Parra  or  Minor).- — I.  The  first  wsa  silusto 
"  towards  the  grwat  S>riis,  at  the  southeast  extremity  of 
the  diatrict  of  Tripolia.  Zioptia  Megiw  was  foonded 
w  the  PhMOieUns,  and  mnked  uezt  to  Carthage  and 
(Ttica  among  their  maritime  cities.  Under  the  Ro- 
mans it  wsa  tugpatized,  as  Saflust  informs  na,  by  its 
fidelity  and  obedience.  On  the  occopation  of  Africa 
tap  the  Vandals,  its  fortifications  appear  to  have  been 
deatioyed ;  bat  they  were  probably  restored  under 
Juatiman,  whan  the  city  became  the  leaidence  of  the 
ureTMt  Sergius.  It  was  finally  demoUabed  by  the 
SantMna ;  after  which  it  appears  to  have  been  wholly 
abandoned,  and  its  remains,  according  to  Leo  Afri- 
eanoa,  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  mod- 
am  Tripoli.  The  modem  name  is  Lebida.  An  ac- 
count of  the  remains  of  tbe  sncieot  city  will  be  foimd 
in  Betchf'*  TraiBtlM,  p.  74,  ttqq.,  and  in  the  Modem 
Traveller,  pt.  49,  p.  61.  Capt.  Beechy  describes  tbe 
country  around  Lebid*  as  beautiful  and  highly  pro- 
ductive. (Mela,  1, 7.— P/in.,  6,  ^.—Slrah..  574j— 
II.  The  latter  was  in  the  district  of  Byzacium  or  Em- 
poria, about  18  miles  below  Hadmmetum,  on  the 
cosst.  It  is  now  Lemvla.  It  i«id  a  talent  a  dav  to 
the  Car^aginians  as  tribute.  (Vtd.  Emporivt)  The 
Phmnicians,  according  to  Salluat,  were  its  founders. 
(iMean,  3.  MU^lm.,  6,  IS.—SaUiui,  Jug.,  77.— 
MeU,  h  8.) 

Liatifi  or  PlanasU,  a  small  island  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, on  the  coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  south 
of  Niceas.  It  is  now  St.  Marguerite.  Strabo  gives 
it  the  name  of  Planasia,  from  ita  shape.  (Tocif.,  Jm., 
1,  >.) 

Lbrka,  a  BQudl  lake  in  ArgoUs,  near  tbe  western 
isoaat  of  the  Simw  Anpdicua,  rendered  celebrated  by 
tbe  fable  of  the  many-headed  hydra  slain  by  Hercnies, 
and  connected  also  with  the  legend  of  the  Dana'ides, 
who  flung  into  its  wstert  the  heada  of  their  murdered 
huabands.  {Yid.  Hercules,  Hydra,  and  Dana'ides.) 
Tbe  Lemaao  Lake  was  fomted  by  several  sources, 
which  diaeharged  themaelTes  into  its  baain.  Minma 
ia  aaid  to  have  pnrified  tbe  daoghtera  of  Danaoa  by 
means  of  its  waters ;  which  circumstance  aubaeqnent- 
ly  gave  rise  to  certain  matic  rites  called  LerDsa,  in- 
atituted,  as  Pauaaoias  affirms,  by  Philammon,  son  of 
Apollo  and  father  of  Thamyris,  in  honour  of  Cerea. 
{Pautan.,  2,  37. — Strab.,  371. —  Cramer't  Ancient 
Greece,  voL  3,  p.  237.) 

Lbboo,  a  email  ;^lai)d  off  die  coast  of  Caria,  and 
forming  one  of  tbe  cluster  called  Sporades.  (Plin., 
6,  81.)  It  was  peopled  from  Miletus,  and  very  prob- 
^y  belonged  to  that  city.  Strabo  gives  its  inhabi- 
tants a  character  for  dishonesty.    {Strab.,  635.) 

Lbsbob,  now  Meteliri,  an  island  of  the  Mgem,  ly- 
ing off  the  coast  of  Mysia,  at  tbe  entrance  of  tbe  Gulf 
of  Adramyttium.  It  was  first  settled  by  a  body  of 
Pdaagi,  who,  under  tbe  conduct  of  Xanthus  theii  king, 
having  been  driven  from  Argoa,  passed  from  Lycia 
into  thia  island,  then  called  Issa,  and  named  by  them 
Petasgia,  Seven  geQeratipDS  after  this,  and  a  short 
lime  subsequent  to  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  Macareus 
passed  from  AtUca,  then  denominated  Ionia,  with  a 
cofony  to  thia  isUnd.  From  him  it  received  the  name 
«f  Macsrea.  Leabua,  an  Maiita,  joined  himself  to 
diia  coloinr,  married  tbe  daughter  of  Macareus,  who 
was  called  Me^nwe,  and  gave  his  own  name  to  the 
ialand  after  the  of  his  father-in-law.  The  elder 
daughter  of  Macueus  was  named  My  tilene ;  her  name 
was  gi^'en  to  the  capital  of  tbe  whole  iaiand.  This  is 
said  to  have  taken  jdace  two  generations  before  the 
79HI 


Trajan  war.   Honer  ^eaka  o(  tbe  id«4  nukr  C« 
name  of  Lesboe,  ae  being  wdl  iidiabitcd.  Olbn,  and 
peihapa  more  accurate  accounta,  make  ibe  £(^ani 
to  have  led  colonies  into  the  island  for  the  finWtin)^ 
130  years  after  the  Tnijan  war.    Heiodotns  makea 
fire  .£olian  cities  in  Lesboe.   Fliny  mention  uthet 
names  besides  those  akeady  given,  which  seem,  how* 
ever,  to  have  been  merely  general  appellations,  dnx^ 
ting  some  circumstance  or  nature  in  the  island,  as  ifi- 
m«r/s,  tbe  wished-for,  Luw,  tbe  woody,  dec.  Tli 
island  containad  fotesu  td  beocb,  cypress,  aod  k 
trees.    It  yielded  maroie  of  a  common  quality,  and 
the  plains  abounded  in  grain.   Warm  quinga  w«m 
also  found;  agates  and  precious  stones.  (Pocmb, 
vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  20.)    The  most  profitable  pioductin 
was  wine,  wtuch  was  preferred  in  mugr  countries  ta 
all  tbe  other  Greek  wioea.   To  tbe  preeent  day,  At 
oil  and  figs  of  Leaboa  are  anmintea  tbe  best  in  tke 
Archipelago.    The  island  anciently  conUinad  nine 
cities,  for  tbe  most  pan  in  a  Sourishlng  condition; 
among  them  Mytilene,  Pyrrha,  Methymna,  Ariibs, 
EresBus,  and  Antisaa:  at  present  130  villages  an 
ennmeiated.    From  an  inaigni&cant  monarchy,  Les- 
bos first  became  a  powerful  demoera^.   Tbe  LesU- 
ane  then  made  great  eonqueata  on  tbe  Contnicat,  aod 
in  the  former  territory  of  Troy,  and  even  misled  Ibe 
Athenians  themselves.    Xiesbos  was  next  distmbed 
by  tbe  Samiana,  and  afterward  by  tbe  Peinans,  Is 
whom  it  waa  finally  obliged  to  submit.   A,fiei  the 
battle  of  Mycale,  it  ahot^  off  the  Persian  jtke,  sad 
became  the  ally  of  Atheos.    During  tbe  Pelopoose- 
sian  war,  it  separated  more  than  once  from  Athena, 
bat  waa  always  reduced  to  iri>edieace.   A  dislingnisb- 
•d  citizen  of  Mytilene,  ezaapetated  that  several  rick 
inhabitants  had  refused  hia  sons  their  daogbters  ia 
marriage,  publicly  accused  tbe  atj  of  ao  intention  to 
conclude  a  league  with  the  ZiacedemoDians,  by  which 
false  accusation  he  induced  the  Athenians  to  send  a 
fleet  against  Lesboe.   {Ariatot.t  de  Rep.,  6,  £)  The 
neamt  cities,  Methymna  excepted,  armed  in  ddenea 
irf'  their  capital,  but  were  ovMpowered,  the  walls  of 
Mytilene  were  demoliahed,  and  a  Ibouand  of  Ibe 
richest  inhabitants  pot  to  death.    Tbe  toritoiy  of 
Methymna  atone  waa  spared.    The  island  itself  waa 
divided  into  3000  parts,  of  which  300  were  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  gods,  and  the  rest  divided  amoi^ 
the  Athenians,  by  wlum  they  were  rented  to  the  an- 
cient proprietors.   {Thu^d.,  3,  60.)   The  citiea  of 
Lesbos,  nevertheless,  soon  rebelled  again. — 'Hie  Les- 
bians were  notorions  for  their  dissolute  manners,  and 
the  whole  island  was  regarded  as  the  abode  of  pleesut 
and  licentiousness.    At  the  same  time  they  nad 
reputation  of  tbe  highest  refinement,  and  of  the  most 
disUngnished  intellectual  cultivatioo.   Poetry  and  mu* 
sic  made  great  progreaa  here.   Tbe  Leabba  adiool 
of  muaic  waa  highly  celebrated,  and  ia  &bled  to  have 
had  the  following  origin :  When  Oipbeus  waa  Use  la 
pieces  by  the  Baccuntea,  his  head  and  lyre  w«n 
thrown  into  the  Thracian  river  Hebms,  and  both  wear 
cast  by  the  waves  on  tbe  shores  of  Lesbos,  nesi  Ha> 
thymna.    Meanwhile  harmonious  sounds  were  emit- 
ted by  the  mouth  of  Omhous,  accompanied  by  lbs 
lyre,  the  strings  of  the  latter  being  moved  by  the 
brew  of  tbe  wind.    The  Methymneana,  therefore, 
buried  the  bead,  and  auspended  the  lyre  in  the  t«n(^ 
of  Apollo ;  and,  aa  a  recompense  for  this,  the  god  be- 
stowed upon  them  a  talent  for  music,  and  tbe  sncceaa- 
ful  culture  of  this  and  the  sister  art  of  poetry.  {Hf 
giiUfPoet.  A*lrm.,i,  7.)   Inreaiily,  Leaboe prodoced 
musiciana  anperior  to  all  the  other  muBiciana  <h  Greece. 
Among  these  the  most  diatinguiabed  were  Aikm  and 
Terpander.    Alcteua  and  Sappho,  moreover,  wen 
eateemod  among  the  first  in  Ivrie  poetry.  PittacWi 
Theophrastus,  TlieophaEjea,  Hellanicus,  Myrtilus,  Ac, 
were  also  natives  of  this  iBland.~A  mivty  of  bill% 
clad  with  vioea  and  (^ve-treea,  rise         the  aomar 
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sM  i»y»  or  thio  ialmd.  The  moQDUijM  of  the  inl^ 
ri-jt  ara  covered  with  mastic,  turpentine- trees,  pines 
of  Aleppo,  and  lb*  cistus.  Rivulets  flow  under  the 
dndes  of  ibe  plane-tree.  The  ie|u>d  containa  at  pres- 
ent about  25,000  inhabitants.  {Mannert,  Geogr., 
loL  6,  pt.  8,  p.433.~Bartktlentji,  Va^ugt  £Ana- 
kartu,  wiL  S,  p.  69,  tern,  ISmo  ei.~Eitcyclop. 
Jmerie.,  toL  T,  p.  616.— JHUte-A-im,  toL  3,  p.  89, 

"^BsBDS  or  Lesbob,  a  son  of  Lapithns,  grandson 
■f  ^A>las,  who  married  Methymna,  daughter  of  Ma- 
careus.  lie  succeeded  hia  father-in-law,  and  gave  his 
naine  to  the  island  over  which  he  reigned.  {Yid. 
Lubm.) 

XincBBtt  t-CjeVia  hard,  m  native  of  Mytilene,  or 
Pjrnha,  in  the  ietand  of  Leeboa,  and  eoosiderably  later 
tMn  Arctinus.  The  beat  ao^oritiet  concur  in  pla- 
cing him  in  the  time  of  Archilocboa,  or  about  tbo  18th 
Olympiad  (B.C.  708^704).  Hence  the  account  which 
we  6nd  in  ancient  authors,  of  a  contest  between  Arc- 
tinna  «nd  Lescbes,  can  njynwin  that  the  Utter  com- 
|>eled  with  the  eariier  poet  in  treatiDg  the  same  aub- 
lects.  Hispoem,  which  was  attriboted  by  many  to 
Homer,  ana,  besides,  to  very  different  authors,  was 
called  the  Liult  Iliad  {'IXta^  }SiKpd),  and  was  clearly 
intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  great  Iliad.  We 
learn  from  Aristotle  {Poet.,  c.  23,  ad  fin.,  ti.  Bekk.— 
c  36,  erf.  lynoh.)  that  it  eompriaed  tbo  events  before 
the  fall  of  Troy,  the  fate  of  Aiai,  the  exploiu  of 
Philoetetes,  Neoptolemus,  and  Utysaea,  whica  ted  to 
the  taking  of  the  city,  aa  well  as  the  account  of  the 
destmction  of  Troy  itself ;  which  statement  is  con- 
firmed by  numerous  firagments.  The  last  part  of  this 
(like  the  Arst  part  of  the  poem  of  Arctinus)  was  call- 
ed the  Deilruclion  oj  Trey:  fiofa  which  Pauaaniaa 
makes  several  quolattons,  with  r^erence  to  the  tack- 
rag  of  TVoy,  and  the  ^rtition  and  eairfin^  away  of 
(he  pciMaera.  It  is  evident,  from  his  ciuttotw,  that 
Lesches,  in  many  important  events  (for  example,  the 
death  of  Priam,  the  end  of  Aa^nax,  and  the  fate  of 
£neaa,  whom  he  represents  Neoptolemus  as  taking 
to  Pbarsalua),  foUowMonite  difierent  traditions  from 
those  of  Arctinus.  The  connexion  of  the  several 
aveou  was  necessarily  kxtse  and  superficial,  and  witb- 
oot  any-  nnity  of  anlqeet.  Hence,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, while  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  only  furnished  ma- 
terials for  one  tragedy  each,  more  than  eight  might 
be  formed  out  of  the  Little  Iliad.  (JT.  0.  MiiUer, 
Bist.  Gr.  Lit,  p.  M.  — C.  6.  MOlUr,  de.Lachc  Po- 
int. ) 

X^Rti,  L  am  of  the  rivers  of  the  lower  world, 
the  wateTB  of  wlucb  poaseased  the  property  of  causing 
a  total  forgetfiilnesB  of  the  past.  Hence  the  name, 
from  the  Greek  Jafiri  (lethi),  aignifying  *' forgetful- 
aa*"  or  "  oftfteion."  The  shades  of  the  dead  dnnk 
a  diaoght  of  the  waters  of  Lethe,  when  entering  on 
the  joys  of  Elysium,  and  ceased  to  remember  the 
tniaMea  and  eorrowe  of  life. — II.  A  river  of  Spain. 
Its  true  name,  however,  was  the  Umios,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  or,  accordit^  to  Pliny  (4,  34),  the  Limia. 
Strabo  stylea  it  the  Belion.  It  was  in  the  territory 
of  the  Callisci,  a  little  below  the  Minius.  Its  name, 
Ledie  (or,  as  it  should  be  rather  termed,  6  t^^  ^-v^t 
the  river  of  fowetfulnesBX  wasgiven  to  it  from  the 
ctrcametaoce  of  the  Celts  and  Titrduli,  who  bad  gone 
•D  aa  expedition  with  united  forces,  loeing  bore  their 
commtm  commander,  becoming  disnnited,  forgetting 
Ibe  ehjoct  of  tbeir  expedition,  and  returning  to  their 
vespecltve  homes.  There  waa  so  much  superstitious 
drmd  attached  to  this  stream,  that  Brutus,  in  his  ex- 
pedition sffainat  the  CaDiaei,  could  with  great  difficul- 
ty  induce  his  ecridierB  to  uoss.  {Vkart,  Oeogr.,  vol. 

»,  p.  vn.) 

Lbdca,  a  town  of  Ita^r,  in  Masaapia,  near  the  lapy- 
ian  immontory.   It  was  in  the  country  of  the  Salen- 
tM.   The  aacieiit  name  moaios  in  the  modem  appel- 


bUba  of  the  lamian  pnmootoiy,  and  alM>  u  Qm 
name  of  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Vi^[in,  under  tfat 
title  of  S.  Maria  dt  Leuca.  (  D'AnviBe,  AiuU.  Otagr-t 

de  rmie,  p.  333.) 

LantiiK,  a  town  of'Ionia,  west  of  the  mouth  ol  the 
Hermus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Smymnus  Sipus.  It 
waa  situate  on  a.  promontory,  which,  according  tc 
Fliny  (6,  29),  waa  anciently  an  island.   Near  this 

flace,  Andronicus,  the  pretender  to  the  crown  cf 
'eigamuB,  was  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul  Cras- 
sua.  {Mela,  1,  17. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  Vol.  fi,  pt.  3 
p.  338.) 

LaucAs  or  Lkocadia,  an  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea. 
off  the  eoaat  of  Acainaoia.  It  once  farmed  part  of 
the  continent,  but  was  afterward  aeparated  from  .tbo 

mainland  by  a  narrow  cut,  and  became  an  island. 
The  modem  name  ia  Sania  Maura.  In  Homer'a 
time  it  was  still  joined  to  the  mainland,  since  be  calls 
it  'AjCT^'liTretpoio,  in  opposition  to  Ithaca  and  Ceph- 
allenia.  {Od,  24,  STT.—Compare  Strabo,  461.)— 
Scylax  also  affinna  "  that  it  had  been  eennected  for 
merly  with  the  continent  of  Acamania."  It  waa  6nt 
called  Epileucsdii,  and  extends  towards  the  Leuca- 
dian  promontory.  The  Acamanians  being  in  a  state 
of  faction,  received  a  thousand  colonista  from  Co- 
rinth. These  occupied  the  country  which  is  now  an 
island,  the  isthmus  having  been  dug  through.  (Per- 
ivl.,  p.  13.— Compare  Scymnut,  CK.,  v.4M. — PltiL, 
VU.  TkemiMt.)  Strabo  informs  us,  that  thia  Corin* 
thian  colony  came  from  the  settlements  of  Ambracia 
and  Anactorium ;  and  he  ascribes  to  it  the  nutting  of 
the  channel  of  Dioryctus,  as  it  is  commorly  culed 
{I.  c).  This  work,  however,  muat  have  bf  }n  poste- 
rior to  the  time  of  Thncydides,  for  he  dea  -ribee  the 
Peloponneeian  fleet  as  having  been  conveyed  across 
the  isthmus  on  more  than  one  occasion  (3,  80  ;  4, 8). 
Ijn,  epeaking  of  Laneaa,  am,  that  in  his  time  it  was 
an  island,  but  in  the  Macedonian  war  it  had  been  a 
peninsula  (83,  17).  Pliny  reports,  that  it  was  once  a 
peninsula  called  Neritos ;  and,  after  it  had  been  divided 
from  the  mainland,  was  reunited  to  it  by  means  of  the 
sand  which  accumulated  in  the  paassge.  The  cut  it. 
self,  three  stadia  in  length,  was,  as  we  have  already  said, 
called  Dioiyctus  (4,  8.— PoZyi.,  6,  5).  Strabo  aan 
(hat  in  hia  time  it  waa  crossed  by  a  bridge.  {Strah., 
452.)  Dodwell  aUtea  (vol.  1,  p.  60),  Uat  the  canal 
of  SanU  Maura  is  fordable  at  the  preaent  day  in  still 
weather.  The  remains  of  a  bridge  an  seen,  which 
joined  it  to  the  continent,  and  which  was  built  by  the 
Turks  when  they  bad  poasession  of  the  island. — The 
capital  of  the  island  waa  Leueas.  Lin  (33, 17)  de> 
scribee  it  as  situated  on  (be  atnit  itself.  It  rMted, 
according  to  him,  on  a  hill  looking  towards  Acamauia 
and  the  eaat.  Thocydidea  (3, 94)  likewise  atates,  that 
the  town  was  situate  within  the  isthmua,  as  also  Strabo 
{I.  e.),  who  adda,  that  the  Corintbiana  removed  it.  to 
■u  situation  on  the  strait  from  Nericum.  Dr.  Hoi* 
land  (Tcd.  3,  p.  91)  speaks  of  the  rains  of  an  ancient 
city  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  modem  town. 
— The  island  was  famous  for  a  promontoiy  ai  its 
aouthwestem  extremity,  called  Leucate.  It  was  eel 
ebrated  in  antiquity  for  being  the  lover's  leap,  and  ia 
said  by  Strabo  to  have  denved  its  name  from  the 
vikUe  colour  of  the  rock.  Sappho  is  said  to  have 
bees  the  first  to  tiy  the  remedy  of  the  leap,  when 
enamoured  of  Phaon.  {Menajid.,  ap.  Strah.,  I,  c — 
Ovid,  Her.,  IS,  169.)  Artemisia,  quen  of  Caria,  so 
celebrated  by  Herodotus,  perished,  according  to  come 
acconnta,  in  this  fatal  trial.  (Pfo/.,  He^ueat.,  ^ 
Phot.,  p.  491. — Consult  Hardion,  Diss,  aw  le  »aul 
de  Letuade.  Mha.  de  VAcad.  da  Inaer.,  vol.  7,  p. 
254.)  Yiivil  repreaenU  this  cape  aa  dangerous  to 
mariners,  (.^n.,  3,  »74 ;  8,  576.)  Sir  W.  Cell  de- 
scribes it  as  a  white  and  perpendiealar  cliff  of  coDsid- 
erable  elevation,  and  faaf  «ven  a  beautifnl  rnffeaoi- 
lation  odT  it  in  one  of  the  plates  anwnded  to  Ha  wocl 
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m  Un  Oeogrupky  mni  Anhpu^t  «/  JAaca.  Or 
the  summit  of  the  pioinoDti»y  ww  a  temple  of  Apol- 
lo. Stnbo  stales  a  carious  costom  wbKni  preTBiHsd, 
of  casting  down  a  criminal  from  this  precipice  er- 
txj  year,  on  the  feetiTsI  of  the  god ;  anid  adds,  that, 
io  ordet  to  brack  hit  tall,  they  attached  to  him  birds 
<tf  all  kinds.  If  be  reached  tht  water  alive,  he  was 
mcked  up  by  bosu  stationed  there,  and  allowed  lo 
depart  from  the  territwios  of  Leocadia.  {Slrah., 
46%.— etc.,  Ttwc.  q.,  4,  18.— Cmwr'tidu.  Ortect, 
vol.  S,  p.  IS,  ttqq.) 

Lkocati,  a  promontory  at  the  Boulbweatam  extrem- 
ity of  Loucas.   (  VU.  Lencaa.) 

LiucK,  in  island  in  the  En^ne  So*!  nearthe  month 
of  the  BoiyBtlimee.  It  la  pnbaUe  that  it  was  the 
lanie  with  the  weatammost  extremity  of  the  Diomos 
Aehillis,  which  was  formed  into  an  island  by  a  amsU 
arm  of  the  sea,  and  lay  facing  the  month  of  the  Borys- 
thenes ;  now  named  Tentra.  It  derived  its  name 
fiom  ita  white  sandy  abores.  (Jf«tttter(,  Geogr.,  vol. 
4,  p.  335.)  According  to  the  poeta,  the  souls  of  the 
ancient  heroes  wen  placed  ben  as  tn  the  Elyaian 
haida,  and  enjoyed  perpetual  felicity.  Hen,  too,  the 
^ade  of  Achilles  is  fabled  (o  have  been  anited  to  that 
of  Helen.    {Vid.  Helena  I.) 

Lioci,  I.  a  people  in  the  Boutheaatem  quarter  of 
Oallia  Belgica,  end  to  the  aouth  of  the  Mediomatrici. 
Lucan  apeaka  of  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  Remi, 
as  TMT  expert  mth  the  sling  (1, 4M).  Their  territory 
extended  from  the  Matrons  to  the  Mosella,  and  cor- 
responds to  the  nonbeaslera  part  of  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Marne,  and  to  the  aoothem  part  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Metue  and  Mewrtke,  or,  in  other  worda, 
lo  the  country  around  Tout.  {Cos.,  B.  G.,  S.  14. — 
Tvit.,  Hist.,  I,  64.— Pim.,  4,  17.)— II.  Montea 
(Anwd  bfi^),  mountains  in  the  western  part  of  the  isl- 
and of  Crete,  lo  the  aootb  of  Cydonta ;  now  Alfrooo- 
•MS.   (8fraio,  476.) 

Lncirpns,  I.  a  celebrated  philosopher,  of  whose 
utive  country  and  preceptor  little  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty. Diogenes  Laertius  (9,  30)  makes  him  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Elea,  and  a  disciple  of  Zeno,  the  Ele- 
itic  philosi^er :  he  refers,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
to  euer'  opiniona,  which  aaaigned,  respectively,  Abdera 
and  MiletOi  as  his  birtlqilace.  (Compare  Ttmiemann, 
Getck.  ier  PhU.,  vol.  1,  p.  257.)  He  wrote  a  treatise 
concerning  nature,  now  loat  {Ptmd.  Grig.  Pkil.,  c. 
12,  p.  88.  — Pafrr.,  BiH.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  77B),  from 
which  die  ancienta  probably  collected  what  they  relate 
concerning  hia  teneta.  Diasaiisfied  with  the  meta- 
physical aubtletiea  bir  which  the  former  philoaophers 
of  the  Eleatic  acbool  had  coofonnded  all  evidence  from 
the  aenaea,  Leneii^ni  and  hia  follower  Oentocritua 
determined,  if  pMsible,  to  diecoref  a  '  /stem  more 
consonant  to  nature  and  reason.  Leaving  behind  them 
the  whole  train  of  fanciful  conceptions,  numbers,  ideas, 
proportions,  qualities,  and  elementary  forms,  in  which 
philoaophers  hsd  hitherto  taken  refuge,  as  the  asylum 
of  ignorance,  they  resolved  to  examine  the  real  consti- 
tntiona  of  the  material  vrorld,  and  to  inqnin  into  the 
mechanical  properties  of  bodies,  that  firom  these  they 
might,  if  possible,  deduce  some  certain  knowledge  of 
natural  causes,  and  hence  be  able  to  accoont  for  nat- 
nral  appearances.  Their  great  object  was,  to  restore 
the  alliance  between  resson  and  the  senses,  which 
meuphysical  aubtletiea  had  dissolved.  For  ^a  pur- 
pose t^«y  iotrodoeed  the  doctrine  of  indivisible  stcHns, 
possessing  within  themedves  a  principle  of  motion. 
Severd  other  phtlosophere  before  thie  time  had  indeed 
considered  matter  as  divisible  into  indefinitely  small 

S nicies,  particularly  Anaxagoraa,  Empedoclea,  and 
eraclitus  ;  but  Leucippua  and  Democritus  were, the 
first  who  taught,  that  these  particles  were  originslly 
ieatitnte  of  all  qualities  except  fignre  and  motion,  and 
therefore  may  justly  be  reekooM  the  anthors  of  ^ 
atomic  philosophy   Tbn  following  saaimiixof  the  doc- 


trine of  Leucippus  will  exhibit  the  intan  atala  -jf  tbf 
system,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  erjiose  iti 
absurdities.  The  tiniverae,  which  ia  infinite,  in  part 
a  pleitummi  in  part avocuwn.  Hie  jitaum eontsins 
innumerable  corposelea  or  atoms,  of  Tsrioiia  figures, 
which,  falling  into  the  Tscnam,  stmck  sgainit  carb 
other ;  and  hence  arose  a  variety  of  curvilinear  do- 
tiona,  which  continued  till  at  length  atoms  of  toAt 
fonns  met  together,  and  bodies  were  produced.  Tht 
primary  atoms  being  specifically  of  equal  weight,  and 
not  being  able,  on  account  of  their  multitude,  to  more 
in  circles,  the  smsller  rose  to  the  exterior  puts  uf  tbe 
vacuum,  while  the  larger,  entangling  themselves,  fonn- 
ed  t  spherical  abell,  which  tevolvM  about  iu  ccntn^ 
and  wnieh  included  within  ttaelf  all  kinda  of  bodicf. 
Hiis  central  mass  was  grsduslly  increased  by  a  pef- 
petual  acceasion  of  particles  from  the  aanouoding 
shell,  till  at  last  the  esrlh  was  formed.  {Diog.  Laert.. 
I.  c  —Tkeodoret,  Serm.,  i.  —  Cic,  N.  D.,  1,  41- 
Plui ,  de  Plae.  Pkti.,  S,  7.-14.  ibid.,  3,  IS.)  In  tbt 
mean  'time,  Ui«  spborieal  sbel)  was  continaally  top- 
plied  with  new  bodies,  which,  in  its  rerclDtion,  it 
gathered  up  from  without.  Of  the  particles  thus  col- 
lected in  the  spherical  shell,  some  in  their  combinatioB 
formed  humid  msssee,  which,  by  their  ciiculu  motion, 
gradually  became  dry,  and  were  at  length  igniied  and 
became  stars.  The  sun  wsa  formed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, in  the  exterior  surfsce  of  tbe  shell ;  and  the  moon 
in  iu  interior  surface.  In  this  manner  the  work!  mi 
formed,  and,  by  an  inversion  of  the  process,  it  will  at 
length'  be  dissolved.  {Diog.  Lturl.,  L  c.  —  Ptaii 
Gng.  Pkil.,  I  e.—Enfiild't  History  of  Philoroplty, 
vol.  1,  p.  481,  teqj  —Tenfumann,  Gesck.  der  Phi, 
vol.  1,  p.  268,  seqq.)  —  H.  A  brother  of  Tyndmi, 
king  of  Sparta,  who  married  Philodice,  dauebter  of  Id- 
Bchus,  by  whom  he  had  two  dau^ters,  Hilaira  and 
Phoibe,  Known  hj  the  patronymic  of  L«icip^4es. 
They  wen  carried  away  by  their  consins.  Castor  anl 
Pollux,  as  they  were  going  to  celebrate  their  nnptiili 
with  Lynceus  and  Idas.  (Ovid,  Fast,  6,  7Ul.— 
lod.,  3,  10,  &c.~Pasuan.,  S.  17.) 

LiocopCtka,  a  cape  of  Italy,  in  the  teiritory  of  tbi 
Brutti,  and  regarded  fay  all  ancient  writera  on  the  ge- 
ography of  tliat  country  aa  the  termination  ef  the  Ap- 
ennines. Strabo  CIS9)  asserU  that  it  was  diriant  Gft) 
stadia  from  Rhegium ;  but  this  compntatioD  ill  acconli 
with  that  of  Pliny  (3,  10),  who  removes  it  twelve  miles 
thence.  (Compare  Cic.,  PAi/.,  I,  3.  — Mde,  %  i  ) 
The  error  probably  lies  in  the  text  of  the  Greek  ge- 
ographer, as  there  is  no  cape  which  corresponds  vilb 
the  distance  he  specifies.  Topogrsphers  are  not  sgteed 
SB  to  the  modern  pobt  of  land  which  answers  to  Leu- 
copetra  ;  some  fixing  it  at  Capo  Pillaro  (D'AfmUe, 
Anal.  Geogr.  de  Vital.,  p.  261).  others  at  tbe  PunU 
delta.  Saetla  (Grittuddi,  Anml.  del.  Rrgn.  Ji  Nap.. 
vol.  1.  Jntrod.,  c.  28. — RomaneUi,  vol.  1,  p.  97),  and 
others  at  the  Capo  detC  Ami.  The  latter  opinion 
seems  more  compatible  with  the  statement  of  Pliny 
and  is  also  the  most  generally  credited.  (ClmeriKs, 
Ilal.  Antiq.,  vol.  2,  p.  1299.— flblsfoi.,  ai  Stept 
Byz.,  p.  302.  — (7ea(tr.,  Geogr.  AtU.,  1.  2,  c.  8.— 
Notes  to  the  French  Slraio,  I.  e.~Cramer's  Aneieiil 
holy,  vol.  2,  p.  433.) 

LsccoPHRYs,  an  ancient  name  of  Tonedos,  givec 
to  it  probably  from  the  appearance  made  by  tbe  soa- 
mits  of  its  chalk-hills.  iPamtan.,  10,  U.— JfamCft. 
Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pi.  8,  p.  SIO.) 

Lxocosli,  a  small  idand  In  the  Sinus  Psstanus. 
Tt  was  said  to  have  derived  ita  name  from  one  of  tht 
Sirens.  {Lyeophron,  v.  722,  seqq.  —  Str.ibo,  252.) 
Dionyeius  (1,  53)  caUs  it  Leucssta.  It  is  no«  known 
by  tbe  name  of  lAcasa  (Cluv.,  Ital.  Anliq.,  vol  2,  p. 
1259),  and  sometimes  hj  that  of  Jso^  jnane.  (  Vtd. 

IZawnon^a  Map  of  the  Kingdem  of  Tla^et.)  h  was 
once  probably  inubited,  as  several  vestiges  of  build- 
injEs  were  disce>-v<ed  there  in  1696.   iAnlotn  >  rfW/a 
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Ummm.t'p.  3.  dive.  8.~Cyvnier*#  Ane.  BmUi,  to).  3, 
p.  869.) 

LsDCOSYBlii,  the  Greek  form  of  a  name  applied  by 
tlie  Peraians  to  the  Cappadociana,  and  signifying  WkHe 
SifruMS.  {Herod.,  I,  7S.— 6,  46— /d..  7,  72— 
Strmbo,  S43.)  The  PeraiBiit  called  the  CafmadocianB 
lU«  ippeUitwD,  baeaiMa  they  considerM  ibem  to 
fas  a.  bnach  of  the  gnat  Syrian  nation,  from  the  te- 
niBblineo  of  their  hoffnage,  customs,  and  religion, 
tai  bAcaoae  tbej  fimnd  tmt  they  posaesied  a  fiarer 
eomplBzwn  than  their  swarthy  brethren  of  the  south. 
Tb*  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Ponins  received 
ih>»  MUM  from  the  Peraians.  and  expressed  it  by  the 
knm  0fYh«r  own  iangaige,  but,  in  ita  applieauon,  re- 
■tritAod  it  to  the  idubitante  of  the  monntainout  coun- 
try lying  elong  the  eoaat,  from  Uie  Promontorium  Ja- 
sMunm  in  the  east,  to  the  moath  of  the  Halys  in'  the 
neat,  while  they  called  the  people  in  the  interior  of  the 
eornitry  by  the  name  of  Cappadocians.  The  Leuco- 
nrii  became  in  time  blended  into  one  people  with  the 
^jAlagonians.  (JfaJNWrt,  Geagr.,  vol.  3,  pt.  3,  p. 
3S9,  aejf.) 

LxocoTMiA,  T.  the  name  given  to  Ino  afUr  the 
had  been  transformed  into  a  sea-goddess.  Both  she 
and  her  son  Palemon  were  held  powerful  to  save  from 
ihiprwredc,  and  were  invoked  by  marinerB.  The  name 
Leucothca  is  sopposed  to  be  derived  from  the  wkilt 
waves  naming  rapidly  on  vkite,  and  ^iu,  to 

ran). — II.  A  datwhter  of  Orchamus,  dishonoured  1^ 
ApoUo,  end  baried  tliTe  by  her  incensed  father.  The 
flod  cftosed  the  frankincense  shrub  to  spring  up  from 
bergisTe.   {Ond,  Met-,  4,  196,  teqq.) 

hmmsni,  a  amall.  town  of  Bceotia,  southeaat  of 
Tbeepi«,  and  west  of  Platca,  famous  for  the  victory 
which  Bpaminondas,  the  Theban  general,  obtained 
net  the  aapertor  force  of  Cleombroius,  king  of  Sparta, 
aBtheBthofJaly,  B.C.  871.  (PauMit.,  9.  13.)  In 
lUs  femou  batUe  4000  SparUns  were  kiHed,  with 
their  king  Cleombrotnt,  ana  no  more  than  800  The- 
baofl.  From  that  lime  Uie  Spartans  lo«t  Ae  empire 
of  Gkeeee,  which  they  bad  beld  for  so  many  years. 

Thflbon  army  consisted  at  most  of  6000  men, 
wboKea*  that  of  the  enemy  waa  at  leaat  thrice  that 
Bomber,  inelnding  the  allies.  But  EpUDinondaa  Intat- 
ad  most  to  bia  cavaln,  in  which  he  bad  much  ad- 
raatage  both  as  to  qoility  and  good  management ;  the 
wealthy  LicedBmonians  alone  keeping  horses  at  Uiat 
time,  which  nude  their  cavalry  most  wretched,  both 
me  to  ill-fed,  andisciplined  steeds  and  unakilful  riders. 
Other  deficiencies  he  endeavoured  to  lupply  by  the 
diapoaition  of  his  men,  who  were  drawn  up  fifty  deep, 
v^te  the  Spartans  were  but  twelve.  When  this  Tiw- 
bmam  had  gained  the  vietm  and  killed  Cleombro- 
tn*.  the  S^rtant  renewed  the  fight  to  tecover  their 
king**  body,  and  in  this  object  Uie  Theban  general 
wiaely  chose  to  gratify  them  rather  than  hazard  the 
•access  of  another  onset. — According  to  Stralto  (414), 
Looctra  wis  situate  on  the  road  from  Thespin  to  Pla- 
tmm,  and.  according  to  Xenophon  {Hist.  Gr.,  6, 4).  in 
iba  letritory  of  the  former.  An  oracle  had  predicted 
that  tha  Spartam  wosld  eualain  a  severe  loaa  in  thia 
place,  because  some  of  their  youths  had  violated  two 
maidens  of  Leuctra,  who  afterward  destroyed  them- 
aatves.  (Pauian.,  9, 13,  teqq.^l'lxuarch,  Vit.  Bpam- 
— JTcn.,  HUi.  Or.,  I.  e.)  The  spot  still  retains  in  some 
d«gree  iu  ancient  name,  LeuU,  pronounced  Le/ka. 
Dr.  Clarke  noticed  here  aeveial  tomia  and  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  fortress  apon  a  lofty  conical  hilL  The 
groond  in  the  fdain  is  nir  a  considerable  apace  cov- 
ared  with  immrase  fragments  of  marble  and  stone. 
iCta'ke'*  TrawU,  nl  7,  p.  110,  Iiond.  ed.— Oom- 
p«ra  Z>niiKiI,ToL  1,  p.S61.— OraaMr**.^.  Greece, 
3,  p.  313.) 

Lsooratnc,  I.  a  town  of  Messenia,  on  the  coast, 
etxty  stedia  from  Cardamyle.  (Pautan.,  4,  26.)  In 
bSMeqnaw  •  oi  ita  franUer  HtnatioD,  it  became  a  scarce 


of  dilute  between  the  Meaaeniatia  and  Lacvoian^ 

I%ilip,  the  SON  of  Amyntas,  who  a<ted  as  umpire, 
awarded  the  {dace  to  the  Messenians.  (Strab.,  361.) 
It  is  callnd  Leuctra  by  Thucydides  (5,  64)  aiid  Xeno- 
phon. The  latter  informs  us  it  was  situaf'd  above 
the  promontory  of  Malea.  {Hist.  Gr.,  6,  &.}  It  waa 
said  to  have  been  founded  Pelops.  {Strtb.,  360.) 
The  ancient  site  is  still  diatioguished  the  aave  v1 
Laitro. — II.  A  amall  town  oT  Achaia,  uu  the  Stnv* 
CoriotbiieuB,  above  ^gium,  and  in  the  vicinity  r' 
Rhypn,  on  which  latter  place  it  was  dependant.  (Pn 
san.,  7,  34.) — III.  A  town  of  Arcadia,  below  Mt^ 
lopolia.  {Patttan.,  S,  27.)  It  is  perhaps  Leonlari 
near  which  Sir  W.  Gelt  remarked  the  site  of  a  emal 
aitcient  city.   (Itin.  cf  the  Morea,  p.  138.) 

LkxovIi,  a  people  of  Gaul  in  Lngdnnenais  Secunda, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Seqaana,  and  on  ita  left  banks. 
Their  capital  was  Noviomagus,  now  LUUux.  {Cos., 
B.  G.,  3,  9.— /fiji-  An:.,  385.) 

LiianIus,  a  celebrated  sophist  of  Anttoch,  in  the 
age  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  bom  A.D.  314,  of  a  good 
family.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  frequented  a  school 
of  certain  sophists,  of  whom  he  speaks  with  great 
contempt  in  his  Biography,  calling  them  eUuAa  ao^ 
lOTuv.  Brought  back  to  the  true  path  of  learning  by 
a  more  intelligent  preceptor,  he  studied  with  ardour 
the  finest  models  of  antiquity.  He  continued  his 
studies  during  four  months  at  Athens,  ami  afterward 
at  Constantinople,  where  the  grammarian  Nicocles 
one  of  the  inatmcten  of  Jnlian,  and  the  aophiat  Be- 
maichius,  were  his  teaebera.  Having  Aiiled  in  hit 
expectation  of  obtaining  a  ehair  at  Athens,  he  begar. 
to  pKifees  eloquence,  or  the  so]^iatic  art,  at  Conalan- 
tinople.  His  snccess  was  brilliant,  but  excited  thj 
envy  of  his  contemporaries.  Bemarchius,  in  partico- 
lar,  having  been  worsted  by  him  in  an  oratorical  con- 
test, to  which  he  had  challenged  hit  frnmer  pupil,  had 
recourse  to  a  vile  calumny  for  the  purpose  of^  effect- 
ing his  destruction.  He  chafed  him  with  eorcery, 
and  represented  him  as  s  man  covered  with  vieea, 
The  prefect  of  the  city  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  lb; 
charge,  and  Libanius  was  in  consequence  compelled 
to  iMve  Constantinople  (A.D.  346).  He  retired  u 
Nicata,  and  from  this  place  he  went  to  Nicomedia. 
where  he  obtained  great  celebrity  as  an  instructor.  He 
cells  the  five  years  which  he  apent  there  in  the  society 
of  his  friend  Aristvnetus,  the  spring  time  of  his  life. 
Recalled  at  length  to  Conatanttnople,  he  found  a  new 
prefect  there,  who  became  the  protector  of  bis  ene- 
mies and  the  persecutor  of  himself.  Disgusted  al  thia 
state  of  things,  and  not  daring  to  accept  a  chair  at 
Athens,  which  had  been  oSered  him,  he  obtained  per- 
mission from  Cesar  Gallis  to  return  for  four  months 
to  his  native  city.  Tliis  prince  having  been  slain  in 
354,  Libanius  passed  the  rest  of  his  <fays  at  Antioch, 
where  he  had  numerous  disciples.  The  Emperor  Ju- 
lian, who.  before  his  expedition  into  Persia,  knew  him 
only  by  his  writings,  was  bis  constant  admirer.  He 
named  him  qonslor,  ami  addressed  many  letters  to 
bim,  the  laat  of  which,  written  daring  his  ezpediUoa 
against  the  Pereiana,  has  come  down  to  as.  The 
death  of  Julian  was  a  double  loss  for  Libsnioa ;  it  took 
away  a  protector,  who  had  shielded  him  from  the  at- 
tacks calumny ;  and  it  caused  to  vanieh  the  hope* 
which  he  had  entertained  of  witnessing  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  paganism.  Under  the  reign  of  Valena, 
Libanius  waa  exposed  anew  to  the  persecut^o  of  his 
enemies,  and  was  charged  wi^  being  engaged  in  a 
plot  against  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  He  succeed- 
ed, however,  in  establishing  his  innocence.  He  would 
even  appear  to  have  ninu  the  good-will  of  the  mon> 
arch,  for  bo  composM  a  panegyric  upon  him,  and  ad- 
dra»ed  to  him  an  harangue,  in  which  he  requested  a 
confirmation  of  the  law  toat  awarded  to  nanral  chil- 
dren a  ahare  of  the  father's  property  at  hia  death,  "nuf 
law  interested  him  personally,  from  the  rircnmstanr' 
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dl  hit  baring  nataral  children  of  hit  own.  If  it  be 
Itne  that  he  lived  to  the  time  of  Arcadiua,  be  muat 
have  attained  to  more  than  90  yean  of  age. — Besidea 
hii  PiJgymnasmata,  Libaniua  haa  left  baraognes,  dec- 
lamations, lleXtrai  (discounes  on  imaginaij  aob- 
jects),  stories,  and  letten  on  varioua  points  of  morali- 
ty, politics,  and  Utentme.  AU  these  pieces  are  well 
written,  and  though  the  style  of  Libaniua  is  open  to 
the  clwige  of  too  much  tiaij  and  elabonte  care,  we 
nay  notwitbstaoding  pronounce  him  the  greatsat  ora- 
tor that  Constantinople  ever  produced.  Gibbon,  tbere- 
Core,  would  seem  to  have  judged  him  altogether  too 
Juuihly,  when  he  charactenxea  his  wrilinp  aa,  for  the 
moat  part,  "  the  vain  and  idle  coopoattiona  of  an  ora- 
tor who  cultivated  the  science  of  words ;  and  the  pro- 
ductioM  of  a  recluae  student,  whose  mind,  regaidleaa 
9S  bis  contemporaries,  was  >iDcessanily  fixed  on  the 
Trojsn  war  and  the  Athenian  conunonwealth."  {De- 
eUiu  and  Fall,  c.  24.)  It  is  no  little  glory  for  ihia 
■Mthist  to  have  been  the  preceptor  of  St.  Baail  and  St. 
Chryaosiom,  and  of  having  been  connected  in  intimate 
friendship,  nolwitbsuoding  the  opposition  of  their  re- 
ligioas  sentiments,  wiUi  these  two  pillara  of  the  church. 
— Libaniua,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  a  pa- 
gan, and  attached  to  the  religion  of  hii  fathers.  Hia 
tolerance  forma  a  aingular  contrast  with  the  persecu- 
ting zeai  of  the  Christiana  of  bis  time  ;  and  a  remark- 
able proof  of  this  may  be  seen  in  one  of  bis  epistles. 
(£».,  790,  p.  349.  ed.  Wb//.)— Among  the  writings 
of  liibanios  nay  he  mentioned  hia  Pragymtuumaia. 
{PrtetJerdMimet),  or  Examples  of  Rhetorical  EJxer- 
aises  (Jlpoyti/ttiaoftuTuv  vapadeiyfiaTo),  divided  into 
thirteen  aectiona,  and  each  one  conuioing  a  model  of 
Mm  particular  kind.  Among  the  IHtemtrtea  or  Ha- 
tmfvta  of  Libaniue  are  many  which  were  never  pro- 
Bannced,  and  which  were  not  even  intended  to  be  de- 
fifered  in  public:  they  partake  leas  of  the  nature  of 
riiecouraea  than  of  memoirs,  or,  rather,  moral  dtaserta- 
tkma.  One  of  them  ia  a  biogrspbica]  aketch  of  Liba- 
■ius,  written  by  himself,  at  tu  age  of  60  years,  unless 
tfMie  be  some  inisuke  in  the  number,  and  retouched 
ty  him  wlier  anou-  /O  years.  It  forma  the  most  in- 
lerestii^  production  o'  his  pen.  Anotbv  of  these 
pieces  ts  entitled  Movyidia,  and  is  a  Lament  on  the 
death  of  Julian.  Libauius  does  not  pretend  to  coo- 
eeal,  in  this  discmine,  that  one  ground  wT  his  d^o- 
ling  the  death  of  the  mooarch,  is  toe  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity ~  which  would  result  therefr9m.  A  third  is  a 
discourse  addressed  to  Theodoaiua  on  ^e  preservation 
of  the  temples  and  idols  of  paganism.  A  fragment  of 
Ais  discourse  waa  discovert  by  Mai,  in  1623,  in 
some  of  the  Vatican  MSS.  A  fourth  ia  entitled  'Tirip 
Txiv  'lefi&ii,  **  Reapectine  the  TmpU*.**  In  this  dia- 
coorae,  pronounced  or  written  abcmt  A.D.  890,  Liba- 
nins  entreats  the  Emperor  Tbeodosius  to  set  bounds 
to  the  fanaticism  of  tne  monks,  who  were  destroyii^ 
"be  temples  of  paganism,  especial^  those  in  the  coun- 
ty, and  to  order  the  biabopa  not  to  connive  at  these 
messes. — The  IkdaautioMa,  or  exercisea  on  ima^in- 
iiy  aubjecta,  exceed  forty  in  nontber.  Some  idea 
imr  be  formed  of  their  nature  1^  the  titles  of  a  few : 
**Piacourse  of  Menelaua,  addressed  to  the  Trojans, 
and  demuiding  back  bis  spouae."  "  Discourse  of 
Achilles,  in  answer  to  Ulysses,  when  the  laUer  was 
sent  by  Agamemnon  to  propose  a  reconcination." 
**I}iscoiirBe  of  a  parasite  wlio  deplores  the  loss  of  a 
dinner, — A  very  interesting  part  of  the  works  of 
LtbaniufTie  bis  epistolaiy  conespondeaca  There  are 
Mere  Uiao  3000  letters  written  \y  bim,  and  the  num- 
ber of  persona  to  whom  they  are  addressed  exceeds 
A60.  There  are  among  tbeae  some  illuatriooa  names, 
•ocb  as  tbs  Emperor  Julian,  and  bis  uncle,  who  bore 
the  same  name,  governors  of  provinces,  generals, 
Kteraiy  men,  dec.  There  are  aleo  among  his  coire- 
ipondents  some  fatfaera  of  the  church,  auch  as  St. 
Atbasuiua,  St  ^IhU,  St.  Giagny  of  Nyssa,  St.  J<^: 


CfaiyeoatOB,  dec.  Aa  to  the  eubjeeta  of  tbtie  letten 
there  are  many,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  s  verr  nnin 
teresting  nature,  containing,  for  example,  mere  com 
pliments,  recommendations,  or  the  recital  of  doiaestic 
afiairs.  A  large  number,  however,  have  elsim*  or 
our  attention  by  the  beauty  of  the  ideaa  and  aentoo- 
cee,  ihe  importance  ot  the  aubject  matter,  ani  lbs 
hivtorical  illustraliona  which  they  have  preaacved  tm 
US. — We  have  alao  from  his  pen  Argvaunta  to  tiu 
Speeehet  0/  Demoalhanta. — Tbbre  ia  m  conpUU  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Libauius.  The  test  edition  si 
the  Diaamraea  and  Dtchtmationa  ia  that  of  Reiske, 
published  by  bfa  widow  ("jne/iate  €*t  Enuatut 
Chriatina  RaUke"),  lApa.,  17»1-17B7,  4  mk.  Sve. 
A  quarto  edition,  put  fortfa  bv  Reiske  faimadf  in  17M, 
waa  interrupted  by  hia  death,  alW  eidy  the  fim  yA- 
ume  had  ^>peared.  StitI,  however,  a  good  edition  ii 
much  wanted,  as  Reiake's  has  neither  hjatoiicsd  iDire- 
^uctiona,  commmiiary,  nor  even  tables,  and  im,  toon- 
over,  bnidened  with  the  inaccurate  version  of  MoidL 
The  most  numeroaa  collection  of  the  Letters  will  be 
found  in  the  edition  of  J.  0.  Wolf.  Amat.,  1738,  M 
{8e^a,  Hitl.  Liu  Gr.,  vol.  6.  p.  159,  aeqq.) 

LiBARDs,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Syria,  deriving 
their  name  from  their  tMu  colour  {ReUnii,  Paiaatmm, 
p.  3 1 1],  the  eastern  part  in  particuUu  being  covand  with 
continual  snow.  {Jer.,  18, 14. )  Some  mike  the  range 
commence  from  Mons  Amsnus,  on  the  conhnee  ol  Gh 
licia,  and  give  the  general  name  of  Libanus  to  the  oi- 
tire  chain  of  tnoantaina  numiiig  thence  to  the  sooth; 
it  is  more  aecorate,  howevtt,  to  mahe  ii  begin  am 
Aradns  in  Pbsnieia,  and,  after  fimning  the  ooithcn 
boundary  of  that  conntiy,  run  to  the  south,  and  end 
near  Sidon.  There  are,  however,  several  panUd 
chaina,  four  of  which,  towards  the  west,  have  the  gn- 
eral  name  of  Libaous  applied  to  tbem,  while  aowM 
parallel  chain  to  the  easF.waa  called  by  the  Grtdn 
Antilibanns.  Between  .LSiuhu  and  AntilibanDi  ia  a 
long  valley  called  Coele  Syn*  V  the  hollow  Syria.  Lib- 
anua,  then,  ia  composed  of /out.  chains  or  mclosuroa  e( 
mountains,  which  rise  one  upon  the  other  \  the  Snt  is 
very  rich  in  grain  and  fruits ;  the  second  is  barren ; 
the  Uiird,  though  higher  than  thia,  tejoys  perpeUial 
spring,  the  trees  being  always  green,  and  the  oiuarda 
full  of  fruit.  It  is  so  beantifpl  that  some  have  called 
it  a  tenMtrial  paiadiae.  The  fourth  ia  wj  aa 
that  it  is  almost  always  covered  with  anow,  and  is  on- 
inhabitable  by  reaaon  of  the  great  cold.  Voloey  siatss 
that  the  snow  remains  00  Libanus  all  the  year  nwnd 
towards  the  northeast,  where  it  ia  sh^ternl  from  tbs 
sea-winds  and  llie  rays  of  the  sun.  Manndrell  fbund 
that  part  of  the  mountain-range  which  he  croseed,  sad 
whicbi  in  all  probability,  waa  by  no  means  the  hi^es^ 
covered  wtftb  de^  snow  in  the  month  of  Hay.  Dr. 
Clarke,  in  the  month  of  July,  saw  some  of  lbs  casleia 
summits  of  Lebanon,  or  Antilibanua,  near  Damaacoa, 
covered  with  anow,  not  lying  in  patches,  as  is  com* 
mon  in  the  summer  season  with  mounuins  which  bor- 
der on  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation,  but  do  not 
quite  reach  it,  but  with  "that  perfect,  white,  tmoedt, 
and  velvet-IOte  appearance  which  snow  onl^  exfaibiu 
when  it  ia  very  deep ;  a  attikmg  apeelade  in  each  a 
climate,  wbero  the  beholder,  seeking  protection  from 
a  burning  sun,  almost  conaiders  the  firmament  to  be 
on  fire."  At  the  time  thia  observation  was  madc^ 
the  thermometer,  in  an  elevated  sitnation  near  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias,  stood  at  102^  in  the  ^lade.  Sir  Frederic 
Hbnniker  passed  over  snow  in  July  ;  and  Ali  Bey  de> 
scribes  the  ssme  eastern  'ridge  a*  eoveied  with  sbm 
in  September.  We  knew  little  of  the  absdsle  he^ 
sod  less  of  the  mineralogy,  of  tbeae  monBtatna.  Borck* 
baidt  describes  Lebanon  as  composed  of  pnmitivt 
limestone ;  but,  as  he  found  fossil-shells  oa  the  sum- 
mit, it  more  probably  conaiau  either  of  transitioo  « 
mountain  limeatone.  If  ao,  it  mnst  be  considered  M 
otie  of  the  highest  poinle  at  ariw^  either  of  ibase  aob 
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«iatiee«  is  Toand. — Of  the  noble  cedui  wluch  once 
■domed  the  tipper  patt  of  this  moaotaiD,  but  few  now 
nmain,  ud  uom  mDch  decajcd.  Bnrekhwdt,  who 
eioBMd  Moimt  Libtnoa  in  1610,  doiintad  iboot  86 
hme  ODM,  SO  or  middle  kfze,  and  about  SOO  smaller 
ud  TouDg  onea ;  but  more  might  «zi8t  in  other  parts 
of  the  monniaiE.  The  wine,  especially  that  made 
tbont  the  conver.*  of  Canobin,  atill  preserrea  ite  an- 
eient  celebrity ;  and  is  reported  by  traTcllen,  more 
futieataxir  bj  Rouwolff,  Le  Bnyn,  and  De  la  Roqne, 
to  bo  of  toe  most  exquisite  kitid  fat  flaronr  and  fn- 
■nnee. — The  rains  which  fall  in  the  tower  regions  of 
Lebanon,  and  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  U|^r 
one*,  famish  an  abundance  of  perennial  stieaois, 
which  are  alluded  to  by  Solomon.  {Song,  i,  16.) 
On  the  declivities  of  the  mountaio  grew  the  vines  that 
fonuahed  the  rich  and  fragrant  mnes  which  Hoaea 
(14,  7}  celebrated,  and  wlucb  may  still  be  obtained  by 
proper  culture.  The  snow  of  Lebanon  was  jprobsbly 
tranqwrted  to  a  distance,  for  the  purpose  of  cooling 
wine  and  other  liquors.  Solomon  speaks  of  the  cold 
of  snow  io  the  time  of  harvest  (Prov.,  S5,  13),  which 
could  be  obtained  nowhere  in  Judsaa  nearer  than 
Lebaoon.  {Slannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  341, — 
MtnifortCt  Scripfure  Gazeitetr,  p.  314,  teqq.) 

LnaR,  the  name  of  an  ancient  Italian  deity,  it.«nti- 
fied  widi  the  Greciui  Dkmyaus  or  Bacchna.  His 
festival,  named  Liberalia,  was  celebrated  on  the  17th 
March,  when  the  young  men  assumed  the  toga,  virilit 
or  libera.  (Voiro,  L.  L.,  5,  p.  55.— (hid.  Fast.,  3, 
713,  «ejf  ■)  When  the  worship  of  Ceres  and  Froser- 
pitu  was  introduced  at  Rome,  Proserpina  was  named 
Xiiben,  and  the  conjoined  deities  were  honoured  aa 
'^■ns,  Liber,  and  tdben.  The  name  Liber  is  com- 
aoaSf  derived  from  tiUr,  "  free,"  end  is  referred  to 
Aa  infloeace  of  wine  in  fieeing  from  care.  Others, 
however,  prefer  deducing  it  from  liho,  "to  pour  forth," 
Mid  make  Liber  to  be  the  god  of  productiveness  ef- 
fteted  by  moisture.   {KeigkiUj/'t  Mythology,  p.  517.) 

LnfaiA, «  name  giren  to  Prmeipina  among  the  Ro- 
Moa.    (Till.  Liber.) 

LiBisi.L<A,  a  festival  celebrated  annnally  in  hotwur 
of  Liber,  the  Roman  Bacchus.  It  took  place  on  the 
17lh  of  March,   ijid.  Liber.) 

LiBSBTAB,  the  Goddess  of  Freedom,  the  same  with 
the  Eleutheria  of  the  Greeks.  Hyginns  makes  her 
tbe  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  {Prof.,  p.  10,  ed. 
Jfimei.)  Tiberias  Gracchus  is  said  to  have  erected 
the  first  temple  to  her  at  Rome,  on  the  Aventine  Hill, 
and  it  was  here  that  tbe  archirea  of  the  slate  were  de- 
posoted.  Tbe  goddess  was  represented  as  a  Roman 
matron,  arrayed  in  white,  holding  in  one  hand  a  broken 
•ceptre,  and  in  the  otbei  a  pike  surmounted  by  a  pUeuM 
or  cap :  at  her  feet  laya  cat,  an  animal  that  is  an  en- 
emy to  all  reatraint.  The  cap  alluded  to  the  Roman 
coatom  of  patting  one  on  the  beada  of  alavea  when 
manumitted.  {Us.,  S4,  16.— Jif.,  SS,  7.  —  0t>id, 
Tfist.,  3,  I,  "n.—Plut.,  Vit.  Gracck.) 
LiairiiiA,  I.  a  city  of  Macedonia,  situate,  accord- 
to  Pansanias  (9,  30),  on  tbe  declivity  of  Olympus, 
not  far  from  the  tomb  of  Orpheus.  An  oracle  de- 
clared, that  when  the  bud  beheld  the  bones  of  tbe  poet, 
fhe  citr  aboold  bo  destroyed  by  a  boar  (iird  <rv6f). 
Tbe  isnalMtants  of  Idbethra  ridiculed  the  prophecy  as  a 
AtDg  impossible ;  bat  the  column  of  Ofpneus's  monu- 
ment having  been  accidentally  broken,  a  gap  was  made 
which  light  broke  in  upon  the  tomb,  when  the  same 
night  tbe  torrent  named  Sus,  being  prodigiously  swol- 
len, lushed  down  mth  violence  from  Montft  Olympus 
opui  Idbethra,  overthrowing  the  walls  and  all  the  pub- 
lic Mid  private  edifices,  and  everv  living  creature  in  its 
finioDs  course.  Whether  Libetnra  recovered  from  the 
tenstation  occasioned  by  this  inundation  is  not  stated 
in  any  writar,  but  its  name  occurs  in  Li^  as  a  town 
in  tbe  vicinity  of  Dium  before  the  battle  of  Pydna  (44, 
%\.    Strabo  also  alludes  to  J->b<>thra  wlien  speaking  of 
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Mount  Helicm,  and  femaiks,  dtat  several  places  arobnd 
that  mountain  attested  the  former  existence  of  tb< 
Thracians  of  Pieria  in  the  BoMHtan  diatricts.  (Strab., 
409. — Id.,  471.)  From  these  passages  it  would  seen 
that  tlw  name  of  Libethrius  was  given  to  the  summit 
of  Olympus  wliich  stood  above  the  town.  Hence  the 
muses  were  sumamed  Libetbrides  ss  well  as  Pierides. 
{Virg.,  Eclog.,  7,  21. — Cramer'^  Ane.  Greece,  vol. 
I,  p.  SIO.)— IL  A  fountain  of  Thessaly,  on  Mount 
Homole,  in  the  district  of  Magnesia,  at  the  ncitheni 
extremity.   (Plin.,  4,  9.— Mela,  2,  3.) 

LibbthrIoes,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses.  (Con- 
snlt  remarks  under  Ltbethra,  I.,  towards  the  end  of 
the  aiticle.    Vid.  also  Libethrius.) 

LibbthhIitb,  I.  a  mountain  of  Bceotia,  forty  stadia 
to  the  south  of  Ooronea,  and  forming  one  of  the  sum- 
mits of  Helicon.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Muses,  and 
the  nymphs  called  Libethridea.  {Patuan.,  9,  34.- 
Straio,  409.) — II.  A  fountain  on  Mount  Libethrius. 

LibitIka,  a  goddess  at  Rome  presiding  over  funer- 
als. In  her  temple  were  sold  all  things  requisite  for 
them.  By  an  institution  ascribed  to  Servius  Tullius, 
a  piece  of  money  was  paid  her  for  ever^  one  who  died, 
and  the  name  of  the  deceased  entered  m  a  book  called 
Libitirut  ratio.  {Dion.  Hal.,  4,  15. — Stulm.,  Vii. 
Ner.,  80.)  The  irtnect  of  this  custom  was  to  ascertain 
the'  number  of  deaths  annually.  Ijbitina  and  Venus 
were  regarded  as  one  and  tbe  same  deity,  because, 
saya  Plutarch,  the  same  goddesa  superintends  birth 
and  death.  It  would  be  more  correct,  however,  to 
say  that  we  have  here  a  union  of  »he  power  which 
creates  with  that  which  destroys,  {rlut.,  Quaat. 
Rem.,  23.) 

LtBON,  an  arch'tect  of  Elis,  who  bnllt  the  temple  ol 
Olympian  Jove,  in  the  sacred  grove  Allis,  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  spoil  taken  from  the  Piueans  and  soma 
other  people  {Pauaan.,  5,  10,  2.)  This  temple  wa 
built  in  the  Doric  style ;  and  it  must  have  been  erect 
ed  about  Olymp.  84  (B.C.  444-440),  sinco  in  Olymp 
85,  4,  Phidiaa  commenced  his  statue  of  the  Olvmpiae 
Jupiter,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  mainUined  that  the 
temple  was  built  long  before  the  statue  was  uuderte- 
ken.   {9aiig,  Diet.  An.,  *.  t>.) 

LiBopHtENicEs,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  Byxa- 
cium,  in  Africa  Propria.  Their  name  indicates  thai 
they  were  a  mixture  of  Libyans  and  Pbmnicians. 
The  Libophanices  are  a  proof  of  tbe  policy  pursued  \yj 
the  Phcenician  and  Carthaginian  settlers,  in  admitting 
the  natives  to  a  participation  in  some  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  Carthage  itself  was  in  this  sense  a  Li- 
bopbcenician  city  Polybius  often  speaks  of  the  Li- 
bophosnices.  Diodorus  Siculus,  however,  gives  a 
more  particular  account  of  them,  as  well  as  the  infor- 
mauon  that  tbe  citiea  on  the  coast  were  alone  strictly 
included  in  this  denomination.  {Diod.  Sic,  20,  55.) 
Pliny  limits  the  appellation  to  Ihe  cities  on  the  eoaat 
of  Byzaeium  (5,  4).  It  ought  to  be  extended,  howev- 
er, to  other  parts  also  of  the  African  coast. 

LiDOBHfi,  a  province  of  TUyricum,  along  the  Adri- 
atic, over  against  Italy,  having  Dalmafia  on  the  south, 
and  Istria  on  the  north.  Zara,  anciently  ladera,  and 
afiervard  Diodora,  waa  once  its  capital.  The  ruins 
of  Bumum,  the  Libumia  of  Strabo,  are  to  be  aeA  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Titlns  or  Keria,  In  the  desert  of 
Bukoviza.  The  Libumians  were  an  Illyrian  tribe, 
and  their  country  now  answers  to  part  of  Croatia. 
They  appear  to  have  been  a  maritime  people  from  (be 
eariiest  times ;  and  the  Greeks,  who  colonized  Corcyia, 
are  said,  on  their  arrival  in  that  island,  to  have  found  it 
in  their  possesuon.  {Strabo,  370.)  Scylaz  seems 
to  distinguish  tbe  Libumi  from  lbs  Dlyrians,  restrict- 
ing probably  the  latter  appellation  to  that  part  of  the 
nation  which  was  situate  more  to  the  soutn,  and  waa 
better  known  to  the  Greeks.  Tbe  same  writer  alludet 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Libumi  as  not  excluding  fe- 
males ;  a  fact  which  appears  to  have  refwenee  to  tha 
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fcutoiy  of  Tcota,  and  mi^t  mtw  to  prove  that  thU 
■Mgiaphlcal  compUation  ia  not  so  ancient  as  many 
tarn  MippOMd  (SEvtet,  p.  7.)  8*nbe  assens.  that 
dw  Libimt  extended  alot^g  the  eoaat  for  npward  of 
1500  stadia.  (5(raA.,  316.)  According  to  Pluij  (3, 
IS),  ibef  once  occupied  a  considerable  extent  of  terri- 
loiy  on  the  coast  of  Piceiium,  and  he  speaks  of  Tru- 
entum  aa  the  only  remaininB  establishment  of  theirs,  in 
his  day,  in  tlua  quarter  of  ftaly.  It  is  chieSy  on  ibis 
isformetioo  of  Pliny  that  Frei»t  has  grounded  his  sys- 
lem  of  the  lUyrian  colonies  in  luly.  He  conceives 
that  these  Liburni,  as  well  as  all  the  others,  came 
by  land.  But  it  would  b«  more  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  Liburni,  as  a  maritime  people,  had  crosaed 
over  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Dslmatia.  {Mim.  de 
PAcad.  dt*  IfucT.,  Ac.,  vol.  18,  p.  75,  —  Cranwr's 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  285.)  The  (raileys  of  tbo  Li- 
buroians  were  leuiarkable  for  their  light  construotion 
■nd  awiftnesa,  and  it  was  to  ships  of  this  kind  that 
Aoguatus  wai  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  his  vie 
tory  over  Antony  at  Actium.  {Dio  Cats.,  29,  33.) 
Hence,  after  that  time,  the  name  of  tuiSM  LUmma 
was  given  to  all  quick-sailing  vessels,  and  few  ships 
were  ouilt  but  of  that  construction.  (Fefct.,  4,  33.) 
The  Libumiana  were  a  stout,  able-bodi^  race,  and 
were  much  amployed  at  Home  as  portcia,  and  sedan 
or  litter-carriera.  Hence  Martial,  in  deseribiug  the 
pleaaures  of  a  country^lifo  (1,  60),  ezcUims,  "proeul 
iorridua  LUnimtu."  Compare  Ju9fiuU,  3,  840. — 
Boetiigcr,  S^nu,  odor  Morgetucenen,  du:..  Sc.  6,  p. 
193.  ^ 

iiiBUBNipaa,  islands  off  the  coast  of  Libumia,  said 
to  unoont  to  the  number  of  forty.  The  name  origi- 
cated  with  the  Greek  geographers.   {Slrah.,  316.) 

LiBDBNOs,  a  chain  of  mountaioa  near  Apulia,  cross- 
ed by  Hannibal  in  his  march  from  Samnium  and  the 
Pelisni  into  Apulia.  It  is  stated  that,  before  be  ar- 
rived in  the  latter  province,  he  crossed  this  chain ; 
which  frobably  answers  to  the  branch  of  ^  Apen- 
irines  bofderii^  on  the  raltey  of  the  Tifemna  to  the 
OHth.  and  known  by  the  name  of  Mmu  dcila  Sara. 
(Po^6.,  3,  m.—RommeUi,  vol.  3,  p.  SO—Cranter'* 
Ane.  Uaiy,  vol.  2.  p.  S70.) 

Liaf  A,  I.  a  daughter  of  Epaphua  and  Cassiopeia, 
who  became  mother  of  Agenor  and  Belua  by  Neptune. 
{Apidlod.,  S,  I  ;  3,  \.  —  Ptlua7^.,  1.  44.)— 11.  The 
name  given  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  poeta  to  what 
was  otherwise  called  Africa.  In  a  more  restrict- 
ed sense,  the  nsme  has  been  applied  to  that  put  of 
Africa  which  conuined  the  two  countries  of  CyrenaT- 
^  and  Marmarica,  t<^ther  with  a  very  eztanaive 
regioD  in  the  interior,  of  which  little,  if  anything,  was 
known,  and  which  was  generally  styled  Libya  Interior. 
(Fid.  Africa.) 

LtBfcnM  Maas,  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
which  liea  akwg  the  coaat  of  Idbya,  extending  east- 
ward as  for  aa  the  island  of  Crete.  (Jfela,  1,  4.— 
Strab.,  347.) 

LiBTSSA,  a  small  village  of  Bithynia,  west  of  Nico- 
media,  and  near  ^e  aborea  of  the  Sinus  Astacenus. 
It  is  rendered  memorable  for  containing  the  tomb  of 
Hannibal,  whence,  no  doubt,  iu  oame.  (fJitf.,  Vit. 
fJamit.-~A$iuiiuat.  MarcelL,  SS,  9.—Emtrop.,  4,  11. 
—Plm.,  6,  88.)  It  Is  thought  to  answer  to  the  mod- 
em GtMat  or  DtchMze.  If,  however,  Pocoche  be 
correct  (vol.  3, 1.  S,  e.  18)  in  making  Gehiue  24  Eng- 
liah  miles  from  Pontichium  or  Pontut,  we  ought  rather 
to  decide  in  favour  of  the  DUahc  or  Diacibiza  of  the 
middle  ages  {Sotom.,  Hist.  EccUa.,  6,  14),  which  lies 
on  the  same  coast,  nearer  Pontichium.  {Mamurl, 
Gtogr.,  vol.  6,  pt  8,  p.  685,  nqq.) 

LioItbs,  a  people  of  VindeUcia,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Licue,  in  the  modem  Obcrdonaukreia,  to 
the  northeaat  of  Fuaaen.  {Flin.,  3,  30. — Bitcbof 
mud  mUer,  Worlerb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  698.) 

IjIChIdrs,  small  islands  near  Caneom,  a  promon- 


tory  of  Euboea,  called  from  Lichas.  (Fid.  L>cbss. 
Tli^  were  three  in  number,  Caresa,  Phocsiis,  sod 
Scaiphia.  Thwr  ate  thought  to  answei  to  the  nodeii 
Ptmliamen.   (Oei^  JTet.,  «,  165,  SI?.) 

LiCBss,  the  flt-fated  bearer  of  the  poiaosed  lenic  Um 
DeVanira  to  Hercolea.  In  the  paroxysm  fury  oe- 
casioned  by  the  venom  of  the  hydra,  the  hero  csu^ 
Lichas  by  the  foot  and  hurled  turn  into  the  sea  fiea 
the  summit  of  (Eta.  {Ond,  Met.,  9,  165,  817.— 
Compare  MiUoH,  P.  L.,  8,  646.)  He  was  da^ 
by  the  compasaioD  of  the  gods  into  one  of  a  poop  of 
small  iaUntu,  which  hence  derived  tbetr  name.  ( rii 
Lichsdes.) 

LicinIa  IiEX.  (Consult  remarks  under  tbearticlt 
LiciniuB  I.) 

LicinIa,  I.  daughter  of  P.  Licinios  Crasius,  sod 
wife  of  Caius  Gracchus.  {Plut.,  VU.  Gracch.)—l 
The  wife  of  )hscenaa.  She  was  sister  to  Proculeiu, 
and  bore  also  the  name  of  Terentia.  She  is  thonghl 
to  be  alluded  to  by  Hmce  (0^.  3,  13.  13)  under  iba 
name  of  Licymnia.  {BeniUu,  «d  Horat.,  L  c — Com 
pate  remarka  under  tbe  article  Mncenas.) 

LicinIus,  I.  C.  Licinius  Slolo,  of  a  distlnguiibed 
plebeian  family  at  Romi.,  was  msde  tribune  of  tbe 
comiDOns,  together  with  his  friend  L.  Sexliiu  listen- 
nna,  io  the  year  876  B.C.  These  Uibuees  brought 
forward  three  ■>  rosationa,"  liat  ia  to  say,  bills  oi  pro- 
jects of  laws,  for  the  comitia  or  assembly  of  the  tribes 
to  decide  upon :  1.  Tb^t  in  future  no  more  ipititaiy 
tribunes  should  be  sppointed,  but  two  ai^nuat  contuu, 
as  formerly,  and  that  one  of  tho  two  should  alwsyi  be 
a  plebeian.  The  occasional  appoiatntent  of  miliUij 
tribunes,  part  of  whom  might  be  rhoeen  from  the  ple- 
beians, was  a  device  of  the  senate  to  prevent  the  p|» 
beisDB  froo)  obtatciug  access  to  the  r4>nsulship.~S.  To 
deduct  from  the  capital  of  alt  esiating  debts,  from  dm 
citizen  to  another,  the  sums  which  had  been  paid  bf 
the  debtor  as  interest,  snd  the  remaining  principal  to 
be  dischsrged  io  three  yeara  by  three  0(|U«1  payments. 
This  seems,  according  to  our  modem  notions  of  non^- 
transactions,  a  very  summary,  and  not  very  hooeaC, 
wsy  of  setttins  standing  engagements;  bat  if  we  carry 
ourselvea  back  to  that  remote  period  of  Roman  society, 
and  take  into  consideration  the  enormous  rate  of  iQte^ 
est  demanded,  tbe  necessities  of  the  poorer  citizens, 
who  were  called  from  their  bomea  and  fields  to  fighl 
the  battles  of  their  country,  and  had  no  means  of  sup- 
porting tlieir  families  during  the  interval  except  ths 
ruinous  one  of  borrowing  money  from  the  weslthy,  who 
ware  mostly  patricians,  aitd  also  the  fearful  power  which 
the  law  gsve  to  the  creditor  over  the  debtor,  snd  tlit 
atrocious  manner  io  which  that  power  was  used,  ta 
abused,  in  many  instances,  such  as  those  reported  by 
Livy  (3,  33 ;  6,  14 ;  8,  38),  we  shall  judge  more  dis- 
passionately of  the  proposition  of  Licinius. — 3.  Thi 
third  ngaaon  hsH  been  a  subjert  of  m-ich  perplexity 
to  modern  inquirers.  Ite  object,  aa  briefly  expressed 
by  Livy,  was,  that  no  one  ahouid  poasess  (poMtdfrtf) 
more  tlwn  6V0  jugen  (about  333  acres)  of  land ;  and 
until  lately  it  baa  been  literally  understood,  by  mosl 
readers  of  Roman  history,  as  fixing  a  maximum  lo  pri- 
vate property.  But  Beaufort,  aocT  more  lately  Heyne, 
Niebubr,  and  Savigny,  have  diown,  that  the  UmtUlioB 
referred  to  tbe  holding  of  land  bdonging  to  the  agtr 
piMicui,  or  public  domain  of  the  state.  It  appean 
that  most  of  tbe  large  estates  posaessed  by  the  pabti- 
cians  must  have  been  portions  of  this  public  donksiiii 
which  consisted  of  lands  conqoered  at  rarious  tiaisa 
from  tbe  surrounding  netions.  This  land  the  pstricisBs 
had  occupied,  cultivated,  and  held  as  teoanU  at  vriO, 
they  and  their  descendants  paying  to  the  state  a  teeth 
of  all  grain,  a  fifth  on  tbe  produce  of  plaota^oos  sad 
vineya^s,  snd  a  certain  tax  per  hMd  of  cattle  gracing 
on  tbe  public  pasture.  This  was  tbe  kind  of  potmiin 
which  Uie  Licinian  rogation  proposed  to  limit  and  reg- 
uUte.    Licinius  propMed,  that  aO  who  iudmnsthu 
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ftOO  iitgmt  dtonlil  be  nade  to  gin  ap  dw  imiphn, 
which  waa  to  be  dialiibalad  anoog  tboM  wbo  bad  m 
pfoparty,  and  ibat  in  fatara  eveiy  eitixco  waa  to  be 
entitled  to  a  share  of  iiewI]r>eooi]Dend  land,  with  the 
••me  natriotioD,  and  aufaject  to  ttie  eame  <hities.  Thia 
night  be  conaidered  aa  a  bill  for  the  better  diatribntim 
of  plunder  among  tboae  engaged  in  a  plondeiing  expe- 
dition, Cm  the  hind  tbia  acquired  and  diatributed  ean- 
MK  be  eooipued  to  real  propei^  aa  held  throughout 
£aiope  in  oor  own  day ;  ara  thia  reflection  maj  pwbapa 
eerre  to  modeiate  aomewbat  the  warmth  of  onr  aympe- 
Iky  in  reading  of  the  coniplainU  of  the  Roman  plebe- 
iaoa  conceraing  the  unequal  distribaiioo  of  land,  which 
bed  been,  in  fact,  uken  bjr  vicrieoce  from  a  third  partj, 
the  other  nations  of  Italy,  who  were  the  real  tofieiera. 
—The  patriciana,  who  bad,  till  then,  the  beet  share  of 
the  cooNBoa  plondert  oppoeed  to  the  utnoal  the  pss- 
of  Umo  three  lawe.  The  conteathMOd  during  ten 
whole  yeara,  durii^  which  the  jepoblie  it  one  time  fell 
into  a  kind  of  anarchy.  Camillua  ehio,  st  one  period, 
wae  appoialed  dicutor,  aa  a  last  expedient  on  the  pert 
of  the  nobility,  and  in  that  capacity  alopped  the  voting 
•t  the  Comitta  T^ibuta,  by  tlueatoning  to  summon  the 
people  to  the  Caapoa  Maitiu,  and  to  enlist  and  march 
Ibem  into  the  field.  At  last,  however,  the  three  roga- 
tiime  paaaed  into  law.  Sextiua  l^teranua,  the  col- 
leegoe  of  Liciniua,  the  first  plebeian  consul,  waa  eh»^ 
aen  for  the  next  year,  365  B.C.,  bwetber  with  a  pa- 
trician, h.  ^miliua  Hamercinns.  The  eenate,  how- 
ever, nfnsed  to  confirm  the  election  of  Seztins,  and 
the  plebciuu  were  preperiiw  for  a  new  secession  and 
otbOT  fnifol  tlHestenings  <n  a  civil  war,  when  Camit 
his  interposed,  and  an  arrangement  was  made,  that, 
while  the  patricians  conceded  the  consnlship  to  the 
plebeians,  the  latter  ahould  leave  to  the  pstriciane  the 
BOBtotehip^  which  was  then  for  tbe  first  tine  sepaiated 
fron  tbe  consalafaip.  Thus  waa  peace  restoted.  Li- 
ciniM,  tbe  great  mover  of  this  change  in  the  Roman 
eonstitntion,  was  raised  to  the  conaubhip  363  B.C., 
bat  DoUiing  reotaikebte  is  recorded  oT  him  while  in 
Hmt  office.  In  tlM  year  856  B.C.,  under  ^  conauU 
dttp  of  C.  Marcius  Rutilue  and  C.  Mantioa  Imperiosus, 
we  find  LiciniuB  charged  and  convicted'  before  the 
pictor  of  a  breach  of  hia  own  agrarian  Ian,  and  fined 
10,000  asaes.  It  seems  that  he  possessed  1000  jttgera, 
Boe  balf  of  which  be  held  in  the  name  of  hia  son,  whom 
ha  had  enuDcipsted  for  the  purpoes.  Alto*  this  we 
hear  no  more  of  C.  Lieioioa  Slolo.  {Eiu^.  Ut. 
KnowL,  vol.  13,  p.  464,  aeq.—lAV.,  lib.  6  tt  t.—Nie- 
htir.  BSm.  Ge»ek„  vol.  3,  p.  1,  ttqq.—Yal.  Max.,  8, 6. 
—Sevigwf.  Dot  RteAt  da  Bentxea,  p.  175.)~II.  Mu- 
nena.  {Vid.  Moreoa.) — III.  Varro  Murona,  a  broth- 
er of  Fracoleius,  who  conspired  agaioat  A  ugoato*  with 
fWnos  Caapio^  and  aofiend  fat  hia  crime.  Hence 
•ddmaed  to  him  hia  lOlh  ode,  bocA  S^IV.  C.  Fla- 
vios  Talerius  a  Roman  emperor.  A  iketch  o^  bis 
hiatay  will  be  found  incorporated  with  tlut  of  Con- 
Btantine.    (Vid,  Constantinus.) 

LkInos,  a  Roman  bsrber,  made  a  senator  by  Juliua 
Cttsai  merely  because  be  bitterly  bated  Pompey. 
CoiKtare  the  Ungnage  of  tbe  echoliast  {ad  Hard.,  Ep- 
ai  Pit.,  301) :  "  Quod  odistet  Pompeium,  »  CoMn 
acmtcr  facttu  dicituT," 

LioarIds,  Q..  was  at  first  a  lieutenant  of  C.  Con- 
eidina,  proconsul  of  Africa,  and  afterward  succeeded 
bim  in  that  province.  He  sided  with  the  republican 
pai^  against  Cwsar,  and  was  condemned  to  exile. 
Hie  bratben  at  Rome  solicited  hia  recall,  but  their  ap- 
plication  wae  opposed  by  Tubero,  who  openly  accused 
X^azine  befim  ^  dictator.  Cicwo  aj^taarad  aa  tbe 
•dvoeate  for  Ligatiue,  and  hb  speech  on  tbe  occa«on 
has  come  down  to  us.  This  oration  waa  pronounced 
after  C«raar,  having  vanquished  Pompey  in  Theesaly, 
and  destroyed  the  remains  of  the  republican  party  in 
Africa,  assumed  the  supreme  administration  of  adairs 
at  Braie.   Merciful  aa  tbe  cooqnero*  appeared,  he 


was  nndcrstiiod  to  be  nuch  empetatad  iga;nat  diOM 
who,  after  tlia  nwt  at  Phanalia,  bad  lenewcd  the  m 

in  Africa,  Ligarius,  whan  on  the'  point  of  obUioiof 
hie  pardon,  was  fonnally  Kcnaed  by  his  old  enen^ 
Tubero  of  having  home  arms  in  that  contest.  The 
dictator  himself  fNresided  at  the  trial  of  this  cause^ 
much  |xejudieod  against  Ligarius,  aa  was  known  frofs 
his  having  laerioualy  declared  that  his  reeolution  was 
fixed,  and  waa  not  to  be  altered  by  the  charms  of  elo- 
qoeooe.  Cicero,  howev«,  overcame  his  prepoaeee* 
sioos,  and  extorted  from  him  a  pardon.  The  counts 
nance  of  CfWaar,  it  ia  aaid,  changed  as  Cicero  proceed- 
ed in  his  speech ;  but  when  be  touched  on  the  battle 
of  PbarsaUe,  and  described  Tubero  aa  seeking  hra  lifie 
amid  tbe  nnks  of  the  army,  ha  waa  bo  agitated  that 
hia  body  trembled,  and  tbe  papera  which  he  held  dn^ 

Ed  ft«n  hia  band.  Tbe  ojatioo  of  Tubero  against 
gariiw  wae  extant  in  QnintiliaD's  time,  and  probably 
explained  the  circamatances  which  induced  a  man  who 
had  fought  so  keenly  against  Csaar  at  Pharsalia  to 
undertake  the  proaecutioa  of  Ligarius.  (P/tK.,  Vit 
Cit. — DtmUfr  Hamm  Lit.,  vol.  3,  p.  317,  Land.  U.) 

Lteas  oi  Lieftais,  now  the  Loire,  tbe  largest  river 
of  Gaal ;  it  riiea  in  Mona  Cebenna  or  CoMmMt,  and 
for  tbe  first  half  of  its  course  runs  directly  north,  then 
turns  to  the  west,  and  &lla  into  the  Atlantic  between 
the  territorieB  of  tbe  Pictones  and  Namnetes.  (Cis*., 
B.  3, 9.— Id.  ibid.,  7,  i.—Atuon.,  MatelL,  v.  461. 
— Litcaii,  1,  439.) 

LiouRBs,  the  inhabitanta of Liguria.  {Vid.  Liguria-) 
Liaual*,  a  country  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  lying  along 
the  shores  of  the  Sinus  Ligusticds  or  Golf  of  Genoa, 
having  the  Varus  oo  the  west,  and  tbe  Macra  on  the 
southeast,  and  bounded  on  tbeitorthby  the  Alps.  Th- 
Lignres,  termed  Kiyvptf  and  Mywrivoi  by  the  Creeks 
{Straho,  303.— PofyA.,  3,  16),  appear  to  have  been  a 
numerous  and  powerful  people,  extending,  in  tbe  daya 
of  iheir  greatest  strength,  amog  thesboreeof  the  Med* 
iterranean,  from  tbe  moudi  of  the  Rhedanus  to  tbf  river 
Arnus,  reaobing  also  into  the  interior  of  Gaul  and  the 
valleys  of  tbe  Maritime  Alps.  According  to  some  »e- 
counta,  they  had  penetrated  to  the  west  as  far  aa  tbe 
bordera  of  Spain.  (TAucyrf..  6,  2. — Seyl.,  Peripl.,  p. 
4.)  Of  tbe  origin  of  this  peo[je  we  have  no  positive 
informaUon ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing 
tliat  Utey  were  Celts,  Strabo  (128)  distinguishes 

them  from  the  Gauls.  The  tuny  which  is  told  by 
Plutarch  of  the  Uguriana  in  the  army  of  Marine,  ac- 
knowledging the  Ambrooes  aa  betmging  to  tbe  same 
stock  with  uiemaelvea ;  the  affini^  of  the  term  J,igur 
to  the  Celtic  Lly-gour  or  Lly-gor,  together  with  other 
words,  evidently  belonging  to  the  ssme  root,  which 
Cluverins  baa  collected  (JEw.  Ant.,  vol.  I,  p.  60),  may 
be  conaidered  aa  plaosiUe  grounds  at  Icastfbr  the  sup- 
pom  of  such  an  c^nion.  lliough  the  period  of  tboii 
rettlemmt  in  Italy  cnnnot  te  deWrmined,  we  nay 
safely  affirm  that  it  was  very  remote,  since  the  T^r- 
rheni,  themselves  a  very  ancient  people,  on  their  arri- 
val in  Italy,  found  them  occupying  a  portion  of  what 
was  afterward  called  Etroria,  and,  after  a  long  stiu|^ 
sle,  succeeded  in  expelling  them.  {iMo^ar.,  t.  1364w) 
The  Greeks,  who  wete  unecquaintea  with  the  teal  sit- 
uation of  Lignria,  made  that  country  the  scene  of  some 
of  their  earliest  and  most  poetical  fictions.  The  pas- 
sage of  Hercules  {£jieh..  Prom.,  Sol.  «p.  Strab.,  183] 
and  the  story  of  Cyenos  were  identified  with  it.  ( Virg., 
JEn.,  10,  185.)  And  it  is  not  improbable,  that  tbe 
ble  of  Phaithon'a  siaters  shedding  tears  of  apcber,  a 
substance  which  the  Greeks  called  Lingurium  {Str^bot 
SOS),  had  ita  origin  in  the  country  whica  jModoced  that 
aabstaoee,  and  gave  it  its  iwme.  (JftUtii,  Yoyagt « 
/ldIw,T«LS,p.  336.)  Herodotus  was  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Ligurians  (fi,  S),  and  mentions  them  as 
forming  part  of  the  mercenary  forces  of  Carthage,  in 
its  ware  against  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  (7,  165).  The 
conquest  of  Liguria  by  the  Romans  was  not  elleclad 
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I J  long  afler  the  second  Panic  «u.  Hw  Lignruna 
\mA  joined  Hannibal  with  i  coneidenble  fore*  eoon 
•fter  hit  ■ninl  (Pe^.,  S,  00),  ■  eireunuUnee  of  it* 
•elf  euffictent  to  provoke  boitjiitiee  on  the  pert  of  the 
but  then  wee  another  teiMM  which  ren- 
der^ the  subjugation  of  Ligorie  extmaely  desinble. 
It  afforded  the  easiest  eommanicatien  with  Oaul  and 
Spain  over  the  Maritime  Alps,  an  object  in  itself  of 
the  greatest  impoTtance.  The  Ligoriafls  long  and  ob- 
stinately resisted  their  invaders,  when  the  rest  of  Italy 
bad  been  subjogated  for  many  years.  The  Romana 
could  only  obtain  a  free  puaage  along  their  Aon  of 
twelve  atsdia  from  the  eout  (Sfrvfto,  180);  nor  vna 
h  till  the  Ligurians,  after  a  war  of  eighty  years*  dura* 
tioo,  had  been  driven  from  every  bold  m  ttmr  moont- 
aios,  and  wk^le  tribes  had  evMi  been  carried  out  of  tfao 
eonntry,  that  ther  could  be  said  to  be  finally  conqoered. 
(Lie.,  40,  38.— iy.,  41,  IS.)— llie  Ligunan  character 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  held  in  much  esteem  hf 
antiquity  ;  while  it  allows  them  aA  the  Iwrdibood  and 
courage  usual  with  moamaineers  {Cie.,  Agr  — 
Virg.,  Gtorg.,  %,  168),  qualities  which  were  even 
•bared  in  an  uncommon  degree  by  the  weaker  sex 
{Diod.  Sic,  5,  39),  it  Uxea  them  too  plainly  with 
craft  and  deceit  to  be  misundfirstood.  [Virg.,  Mn., 
U,7Wi.~-Sermu,aitoe.—CUttidiany  Idyl.,  13.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  atatement  of  Polybius  {%,  16),  the  boand- 
aries  cn  the  Ligurians  tn  Italy  teem  to  have  been  the 
Haritimo  Alps  to  the  northwest,  to  the  south  the  river 
Amus  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Augustas  this  latter  bonnd- 
aiy  was  removed  northward  to  ttie  river  Macra.  (PUn., 
3,  5.)  To  the  north  and  northeast,  the  Ligurians  ran- 
ged along  the  Alps  ss  lar  as  the  river  Orgot  (Orea), 
which  separated  tne  TaDrini,  the  last  of  thetr  nation  on 
that  eide,  from  the  Oiaalpina  JOmh :  sontb  of  the  Po 
they  bordered  on  the  Ansmanni  and  Boii,  also  belong* 
ing  to  this  last-mentioned  people.  (Cramer's  AneierU 
Jtalif,  vol.  1,  p.  19,  Mtqq.) 

I(I0Dst(cus  Sinds,  a  eulf  forming  the  upper  part  of 
the  Mare  Tynhenum.  It  is  now  the  Gvlf  of  Oeiwt. 
{Plor.,  S,  6.)  It  is  also  called  Lignsticum  Mare. 
(Obm.,  8,  2.—PHH.,  3,  9,  SO.) 

Li«f  IS, «  people  of  Asia,  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(7,  TS).  The  bistorisn  informs  us,  that  the  Ligyes, 
the  Matieni,  the  Msriandyni,  and  the  Csppadocisns 
had  the  same  kind  of  arms,  and  that  the  Ltgyes,  Ma- 
riandyni,  and  Cappadocians,  as  forming  part  of  the 
aimy  of  Xerxes,  were  under  the  same  commander. 
Larcfaer  infen  from  aU  tbia,  that  the  nations  here 
mentioned  were  eonttguona  to  each  other,  and  that  the 
Lig^es  were  lo  the  east  of  the  Msriandyni  and  Ganpa- 
docians,  and  to  the  northeast'  of  the  Matieni.  The 
Ligyes  were  reduced  in  point  of  numbers  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  but  had  be«n  st  an  earlier  period  a  pow- 
erful  tribe ;  and  we  are  even  informed  by  EusUlhius 
{ad  Dionyi.  Perieg.,  76),  that,  according  to  Lyco- 
l^iron,  a  portion  ofthe  LIotcs  had  once  Inhabited  a 
part  of  Colchis,  and  that  Cytsa  was  a  Ligyan  city. 
(Lareker,  Wit.  fHerei.,  vol.  8,  p.  801,  nqq..  Table 
Oeogr.)  On  the  subject  of  the  Ligyes  generally,  as  a 
very  early  people,  consult  the  remaiks  of  Bemhardy 
{mi  Dion.  Pttieg.,  I.  c. — Geogr.  Cfr.  Min.,  vol.  1,  p. 
MS.) 

LiLvrjKUH,  I.  a  ci^  of  Sicily  on  the  western  coast, 
ionth  of  DrepaQam.  and  near  a  famous  cape  called 
also  Lilybanm,  now  Cipe  Boeo.  (flioi.  Sk.,  19, 64  ) 
It  was  the  principal  fortress  of  the  Carthsglnisns  in 
Sicily,  and  was  founded  by  them  shout  tlie  106th 
Olympiad  {Died.  Sic,  22,  14),  as  a  stronghold  in  this 
quarter  sgsinst  Dionvsius  of  Syracuse.  It  received 
as  a  part  of  its  population  the  remaining  inhabitants 
•f  Moiya,  which  {Aace  had  been  taken  Bionysios. 
The  stre^h  of  fta  fortifications  wts  evinced  in  the 
war  with  Pjrrrtius  AH  the  other  Carthaginian  cities 
Sicily  had  yielded  to  his  arms;  Litybanim  alone 
Made  s  anecesafu!  retisUnca,  and.  after  three  months 


of  cloae  investment,  be  was  compelled  to  taut  ttm 
aiege.  (Diod.,  Lc)  In  the  coarse  of  tbe  first  Peoie 
war,  Carthage  fell  more  than  once  that  the  pres- 
•rvaliOB  of  Mr  power  in  Sieilf  dapeodAd  npoa  uly- 
bnum,  aince  she  eoold  alwaya  aena  with  the  gteatcat 
eas«  to  this  qnarter  the  ■sdaaswy  egpplies  by  sea,  and 
enid  always  find  In  it  sa  easy  entrance  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  island.  If  the  Romans,  too,  became  ims- 
ters  of  Ltlybwam,  they  would  have,  what  they  wantrd 
throughout  the  4rbole  war,  a  safe  baibsnr  on  the  weit 
era  aad  eoitbera  coasta  of  tbe  island,  whence  tbey 
eeuM  easily  threaten  Carthsfa  barseK.  (Poiyi,  1, 
41.)  Tba  momont,  tbarelim,  tbe  Cartb^nians  pa- 
eaived  that  tbe  Remans  wei«  about  to  attad  lUs 
plaee,  tbey  nada  every  possible  exmtioa  to  nndu  it 
secure.  The  nember  v  the  inbabitanle  was  iiKreased 
by  accessions  from  Selinos,  and  a  strong  body  of 
troops  was  added  to  the  garrison.  (Polyb.,  1,  4^ 
MM.)  Theraaistaneomadebytbeplaeowaaefieetasl, 
and  Uw  Romans  oiriy  obtained  poasaasian  of  Ijlybvon 
by  the  conditions  of  the  peace  which  brongbl  iks 
whole  of  Sicily  onder  their  power.  From  tws  time 
the  Romans  watched  with  the  greateat  care  so  impor- 
tant a  city,  repelled  all  the  subsequent  attacks  of  the 
Csrthaginisns,  who  made  tbe  greatest  exettiooa  lo  re 
poaseea  tbemaalvae  of  tbe  }daee,  and  tised  it  as  tbe  bar- 
boor  whenco  tbcir  tleeta  ssiled  for  the  ledoction 
Carthage.  In  a  later  agOi  Cicero  calls  it  "  tpfndidwti 
mo  eimliu*'  (in  Verr.,  6).  The  modem  town  of  Jfar 
so/a  occupies  the  sonthem  half  of  thir  ancient  city. 
(Maimerl,  Otogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  S,  p.  8^,  safj.)— II. 
The  weatom  one  of  the  three  fmooa  capes  of  Sicilyi 
now  Capt  Boeo.  Tbe  earlier  Greeks  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  this  headlaod,  ss  they  laiely  navigated 
along  this  part  of  tha  Skaian  eoaat ;  nnthar  did  ib^ 
make  any  aattlementa  near  it.  The  name  Arst  oe- 
cura  in  the  false  Orphcns  {Argm.,  v.  1S48).  Ii  ■ 
later  age  it  was  mentioned  by  every  geographer,  nol 
so  much  from  snything  remarkable  In  ita  sppesrance, 
ss  from  its  forming  the  westernmost  eitremi^  of  Sicily. 
It  is  not  a  monntain-f»omontoty,  but  a  low,  0st  point 
of  land,  rei)dered  dsngenoa  to  veaaeb  by  ita  ssnd- 
banka  and  concealed  rocka.  LilybMm  was  tba  near- 
est point  to  Carthsge,  snd  the  sncieot  writers  uSanf 
us,  tbst  vessels  could  be  seen  from  it  ssiling  out  i 
the  harbour  of  that  city.  {Straho,  867.— Pint.,  7,  SI 
—JElian,  Var.  Hi»t.,U,\ft.)  Tbe  distance,  30  geo- 
graphical miles,  sbowa  tbe  story  to  be  ftlse.  Polybios 
gives  tbe  cape  a  noitbwoat  direction :  tlua  is  tna, 
however,  only  as  regalrda  Iho  baibovr  of  Lilyhaam. 
Tlie  cape  itaelf  atvetdies  direelly  to  tbe  west  (Jfaa- 
nerl,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  >,  p.  37iS,  «e^.) 

LixdHDH,  a  town  of  Osliia  AquHanica,  in  tbe  tori 
lory  of  the  Pictones.  It  was  subsequently  called  Pic- 
tavi,  end  ia  now  Poititrt.    (C«t.,  A  Q.,  8,  26.^ 

LiitDDW,  a  town  of  Britain,  the  eanital  of  Uie  Cofi- 
tant,  and  on  tbe  main  road  from  Londininra  to  Ebon 
com.  (CeUor.,  Geogr.  AiU.,  vol.  S,  p.  341.)  It  is 
now  iMunln.  Mannert  anpposes  it  -to  bave  been  a 
Roman  colony,  and  deduces  the  modem  name  from 
Lindi  Cdonia.  (Geography  vol.  S,  pt.  2,  p.  149.) 
Bede  writea  the  name  JWitdt-coUnw.  (IRtt.  Stda., 
2.  16) 

IdNDTTs,  a  city  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  near  Vtm 
middle  of  the  eastern  eoaat.  It  was  tba  ^  capital « 
tbe  island  belbre  Rhodes  was  buBt,  and  is  aiid  to  ban 

been  founded  by  the  HeUadee.  Others  made  Ttep* 
emus  its  first  settler  (Smbo,  654),  and  others,  ^ii^ 
sssigned  ita  fouiwlstion  to  Danaus.  (Strab.,  t.  c. — Died. 
Sic,  6,  S8.)  Lindas  ia  one  of  the  three  cities  allodsd 
10  by  Homer  (IL,  S.  668).  Notice  of  it  also  oeeon 
in  the  Parian  Chronicle.  It  contained  a  nry  ancisBl 
and  ftmoas  temple  of  Minerva,  beoce  called  lbe_I<D^ 
dian,  built,  according  to  a  tradition,  hj  the  Banaides 
(Stra.,  L  e.)  The  statue  of  the  goddess  was  a  sh^ 
leaa  atone.   (C^tm.,  op.  Buaeb.,  Prmp.  Ew.,  &  *^ 
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PiDdu'a  5ev«oth  Oljmpie  Ode,  in  boDOnr  of  Diigoru 
tb*  KbodUn,  wm  coDMcnted  in  this  tenuil*,  being  in* 
wnbed  in  leum  of  goU.  (Sdul.  «l  /W..  0£,  7, 
mit.}  Here  alto  wu  a  temple  of  Heinilee,  die  wor* 
•Up  conoected  with  nbicb  eemUl^it  eeewdiDg  to 
Lactftotiui  (1,  iij,  la  ifivUiiiy  bihI  exoemtMn  {"mti-' 
iHcttt  *t  sxteeratioM  ceUtnmtur,  aaqme  pro  wlaUt 
kai^nti  M  ftMUwb  inter  agUnutu  riiut  vtl  viipndsaii 
*liad  exnUht  lumm  wriw»").  Tbu  ismpla  coo- 
tunod  ■  puBtigf  oftbegodbyPairiMsiiM.  {Atkma^ 
643.)  Than tme wml otbei pictutes h* 
tbe  awue  celebn^d  muter  at  Lindua,  iiucribed  with 
Us  Dam*.  iAikeh.,  15,  p.  687.)  This  place  waa  aUo 
bmona  ix  having  produced  Cleobulua,  one  of  tbe  Sev- 
ea  S«gs3  of  Qrmce ;  and  abe  Cbaiea  (oi  Cam)  and 
Lacbee,  tbe  artiiti  who  deaigned  and  OMiipleted  the 
ColoeMe.  A  vifltake,  blgblj  cbataetariatig  of  bia  is- 
DOraoca  n  daaeical  matteia,  waa  committed  by  Vol- 
Wte,  reepectiog  tbia  famous  lUtue :  it  is  mentioned 
by  BdenteUe,  in  a  note  to  the  article  Lindui,  Enq/clo- 
pedu  Metioiiqu:  Voltaiie,  bavijjg  road  Indian  foi 
LiTtdian,  relates  that  the  Colosaus  was  cast  by  ui  ^ 
■iuM  ! — Liodus  iyas  the  port  resorted  to  by  the  fleets 
of  £gypt  ai>d  Tyia  before  tbe  founding  of  Rhodes. — 
A  amall  tows,  with  a  citadel,  retaioiog  the  name  of 
Lmioy  itiU  occoptes  the  site  of  the  aoeieDt  city.  Sa- 
lary eaya  {LtiUrs  on  Grew,  p^  86,  Eng.  frmu.)  that 
the  nuDS  m  the  temple  of  Minerva  are  itill  visible  oa 
an  anineoce  near  the  sea.  The  rutna  at  Liodo  are 
•aid  to  be  very  aumerous.  {darkest  Tranefi,  voL  3, 
p.  381,  Land.  ed^Tavemier,  Yoyagt,  vol.  1,  c.  74.) 

Lmoonsar  L  a  pewle  of  GuJ,  wbpee  tenitoiiea 
indHdod  VogeatWi  Vaaga^  aodi  conaequently,  the 
aoDicee  of  the  ziveia  Moea  or  Maut  and  Matmna  or 
Mantc  Tbeii  chief  city  wu  Aodomadunam,  after- 
ward  Lioffooes,  now  Idmgru,  and  their  territory  cor- 
lespondeo  to  tbe  modem  department  it  la  HatUe- 
Marnt.  (Com.,  B.  G.,  1,  26y~U.  A  Gallic  tribe  in 
Gallia  Ciaalpina,  occapying  the  exlreme  noitbeaaten 
jonion  of  Gallia  Ciapadana.  They  wm  a  branch  of 
dM  IVansalpine  Lii^nes.  Polylnua  ia  the  only  au- 
ibor  who  baa  noinled  out  the  distiict  occupied  by  this 
people  ia  Italy  (3,  17).  Appian  characterixea  tbe 
Lin^raaM  generally  as  tbe  fieiceat  and  wildest  of  the 
GsoIb.    {Jm.  GaiL.frofm.) 

Lltioa,  aaid  to  have  been  a  native  of  Chalcis,  a  son  of 
ApoUo  and  Teipeiebore ;  accoidiag  to  others,  the  off- 
•pring  of  Ampbimania  and  Urania ;  and  according  to 
others,  again, of  Uercory  and  Urania.  (Suid.,  i.  v.  Af- 
vof. — mt-t  fragm.  as.  Euatath.,  p.  1 163.— Coiunt.,  e. 
19. — ^/reyiw,ad4pwod.,  1,  3, 1.)  Apollodonu  makes 
him  a  brotbet  of  Orpheus  (1,  3,  2 ;  8,  4,  9).  He  was 
fabled  to  have  been  tbe  instructer  of  Hercules  in  music, 
and  to  have  been  killed  by  tbe  latter  in  a  fit  of  paision, 
being  stnek  on  the  head  with  a  lyre.  Hia  tragical 
daaln  waa  the  aobject  of  a  eoleinn  faativil  at  Thnwa. 
(Cooealb  Bnftmtaiah  Prabu.  de  lino,  Gsrw,  1760, 
and  the  notes  of  Bnretle  on  PhUarelCt  Dudogne  on 
MunCf  Mem,  de  FAead.  de»  iKScripti'ma,  dec.,  vol. 
40,  p.  195.)  Stobaaus  has  preaerved  twelia  pretend- 
ed Terees  of  this  poet :  they  have  teference  to  the  fa- 
aoaa  pKoposition  of  tbe  Eleatic  school,  adopted  anbse- 
qaen^  by  tbe  New-PlUouiau  and  New-f^lfaagare< 

The  wkoU  has  been  engtndered  Ifis  wkoU.'* 
Thtav  vefse^  however,  were  fabricated  m  a  later  age. 
In  tks  Discourses  of  Stobeus  (Edog.,  1,  11)  there 
are  two  other  vcnes  on  tbe  divine  power.  According 
to  Acciibisbop  Ueber,  Linue  Oourisbed  about  1380 
AC  and  ba  is  Bwntimed  by  Enaebins  among  tha 
ueta  who  wrote  belbra  the  tiine  of  Moaet.  Dioaoms 
Bicolua  talU  us,  from  Dionyaiua  of  Mytilene,  the  hie- 
loiiaii,  who  waa  contemporary  with  Cicero,  that  Linos 
waa  the  first  amoog  the  Greeks  that  invented  verse 
tai  mosic,  as  Cadmus  first  taught  them  the  use  of 
■Ken  (3,  66).  Tbe  same  writer  likewiae  attributes 
SB 


to  him  an  account  of  tbe  exploits  of  the  first  Baeccua^ 
and  a  treatise  upon  tbe  Greek  mythology,  written  ia 
Pelasgian  pharaotecs,  wlucb  were  also  those  uaed  by 
Orpbens,  and  by  ProBspidea,  the  preceptor  of  Homer 
Diodama  sne  ukewiee,  that  he  a^ed  the  string  licha 
DOS  tatbe  ftuKoriaa  lyn,  and  sMtgnato  bini  ne  inveu 
lion  of  ifaytbm  ud  melody,  which  Suidiis,  who  roganle 
him  aa  the  most  ancient  of  poeta,  confirms.  He  it 
said  by  many  ancient  writeta  to  bava  bad  several  di** 
oii^es  of  great  renown,  among  wbm  were  Ilercolea, 
Thamyria,  end  Orpheus. — ^Thns  much  for  tbe  (wdinary 
learning  connected  with  the  name  of  Linus.  Tko 
following  rtmaika,  bswevar,  will  be  foond,  we  think, 
to  eentam  a  far  more  correct  view  of  the  subject. 
Among  ibe  plaintive  aonga  of  the  early  Greek  bus. 
bandmen  ia  to  ba  numbered  the  one  called  Lama, 
mentionad  by  Hoowt  (JZ.,  18)  M9),  tbe  melancbdy 
ebaneter  of  which  ia  ahomi  by  iu  fiiUer  names,  AlAi- 
vof  and  Olr^jvoc  (litnally,  "Alaa,  Limu!"  and 
"Deatkof  Lmws").  It  was  frequently  sung  in  Greece, 
accMirdii^  to  Homec,  at  tbe  grape-picking.  According 
to  a  fragment  of  Hesiod  {ap.  Euataih.,  p.  1163— 
fragm,  1,  ed,  Gaiaf.),  all  singera  and  players  on  tbe 
cithara  lament  at  feasts  and  dances  Linus,  the  beloved 
son  of  Urania,  and  call  on  Linus  st  tbe  beginning  and 
tha  end,  which  probably  means  that  the  aong  of  lam- 
eotalion  began  and  ended  with  tha  exclamation  Al 
Alva.  Linus  was  originally  the  subject  of  the  song, 
tbe  person  whose  fate  was  bewailed  in  it ;  and  there 
were  many  districts  in  Greece  (for  exsmple,  Thebes, 
Cbatcis,  and  Ar^)  in  which  tombs  of  Linus  were 
shown.  This  Linua  evidently  betongs  to  a  class  (rf 
deities  or  damuoda,  of  which  many  instances  occur  in 
the  religiona  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor ;  boys  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  and  in  tlte  flower  of  youth,  wha 
are  suf^xwed  to  have  been  drowned,  or  devoured  by 
raging  dogs,  oi  destroyed  by  wild  bessts,  and  whose 
dratb  is  lamented  in  the  barrest  or  other  periods  d 
the  hot  season.  It  ia  obvioua  that  thaae  cannot  hava 
been  the  real  peraons  wfaoaa  deaUi  axcitad  ao  noeral 
a  sympathy,  although  the  fables  which  were  ofead  in 
ezplaoation  of  these  customa  often  speak  of  youths  of 
rcnral  blood,  who  were  carried  off  in  tbe  prime  of  their 
life.  The  real  object  of  lamenUtion  was  the  tender 
beauty  of  apring  deatroyed  by  the  summer  heat,  aitd 
other  phenomena  of  the  aama  kind,  which  the  imagi- 
nation of  these  early  times  invested  with  a  pwanul 
form,  and  r^resented  as  gods,  or  beings  of  a  divine 
nature.  According  to  the  very  remarkable  and  explicit 
traditiMi  of  tha  A^tvea,  Linus  was  a  youth,  who,  hav- 
ing sprung  from  a  divine  ori^n,  grew  up  with  the 
ahepberds  unong  tbe  lambs,  ano  was  torn  in  pieces  by 
wild  doga ;  whence  arose  the  festival  of  the  lambs,  at 
which  many  doga  vien  slain.  Doubtless  this  festival 
was  celebrated  during  the  greatest  beat,  at  tinx 
of  the  constallation  Sirius,  the  emblem  of  which, 
smoDS  tha  Greeks,  was,  mm  tha  eailiesl  times,  a  r»- 
gii^  dog.  It  was  a  natural  confusion  of  the  tradiiion, 
that  Ijnus  should  aftwward  becoaie  a  minstrel,  one 
of  tbe  earliest  bards  of  Greece,  who  begins  a  contest 
with  Apollo  himself,  sod  overcomes  Hercules  in  play- 
iiV  on  the  citban;  even,  however,  in  this  cbarsciec 
Lraaa  meets  his  daatii,  and  wa  mast  pnrtiably  assamo 
that  his  fata  was  menUooed  in  the  aoeiwit  eong.  la 
Homer  tbe  Linus  is  represented  as  song  by  a  boy, 
who  playa  at  the  same  time  on  tbe  harp,  an  accoia- 
paniment  usually  mentioned  with  this  e<mg ;  Ibe  yonng 
men  and  women  who  bear  the  gtapes  from  the  vine- 
yard follow  him.  moving. minwd  with  a  meaeurad 
step,  and  uttering  a  ahrill  ciy.  in  which  pnbabWUw 
chiefstreeswaslsidonthaeiclamationolAm.  .That 
thia  shrill  cry  (called  by  Homer  IvY/tof)  wss  not  na- 
ceesarily  a  joyful  iiisin,  will  ba  admitted  by  any  one 
who  has  heard  the  Jti^'^iic  of  tbe  Swiae  peaasnia,  with 
its  sad  and  plaintive  nutea  resounding  mm  bill  to  hiL 
iMuUar,  Gr.  Ltt.,  p.  17.  »««.> 
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J.irl«i.  the  lugut  ud  wMt  imiKaUDt  ialuid  in 
tt»  group  of  the  MtAm  £ui(te,  or  L^ori  btanda. 
ItM  oriKintl  name  waa  Meligonis  (McXiyovvir- — ''^^ 
tim.t  &■  in  Dion.,  49),  and  it  waa  aninbabitcd  tjitil 
Lipiirua,  lor  of  King  Auaon,  having  been  driven  oot 
bjr  bit  brethren,  came  hither  with  a  bodjr  of  foUowera, 
coloniied  the  ialand,  and  foiuided  a  city.  Both  the 
Uaad  and  city  then  look  the  name  of  Lipara.  Be 
loloniied  alao  aome  other  ialanda  of  the  group.  ( Sirs- 
lo,  276.— DioJ.  Sic.,  6,  7.)  The  original  inhabiunta, 
tberefore,  according  to  thia  tradition,  were  nativea  fA 
italf-  1'be  Gfeeu,  however,  contributed  their  put 
alao  to  the  ancient  legend,  and  made  iEolua  coma  to 
thia  aame  qoarter  wiui  a  body  of  companions,  and  re- 
ceive in  marriage  Cyane,  the  daughter  of  Liparua. 
JEdua  now  aasumed  the  gOToroDtent,  and  ealabliahed 
bia  aged  raiher-in-Iaw  once  more  on  the  aoil  of  Italy, 
in  the  territory  of  Snmntuin,  where  the  latter  cowio- 
oed  to  reign  until  hia  death. — Leaving  mythic,  we 
DOW  come  to  real,  hiatory.  In  the  fiOth  Olympiad 
(B.C.  677-S74),  a  colony  of  Cnidiana,  along  with 
many  Rbodiana  eiid  Cariana,  aeuled  in  Upara.  They 
bad  preTioualy  estaUUbed  ihemaelrae  on  the  weatem 
eoaat  of  Sicily,  but  had  bean  driven  out  bjr  the  Elymai 
and  Phmniciana.  From  thia  period  Li)ian  wae  re- 
garded aa  a  Doric  colony  (Sqraui.,  Ck.,  S61.)  The 
mhabitante  began  to  bo  powerful  at  aea,  having  been 
compelled  to  defend  ^ir  commerce  against  the  Tyr- 
ibenian  pirates,  whom  they  woraled  in  several  encoun- 
ters. Eventually,  however,  they  MIowed  the  bad  ex- 
ample set  them  ny  their  maritime  neighbours,  and  be- 
earae  pirates  tbenwelvea.  (Lie.,  S,  88.)  Whan  the 
CarthaginisDs  were  atriviti^  for  the  poaaeaaion  of  Si- 
cily, tiwy  perceived  the  importance  of  Lipara  as  a 
navil  itatioD,  and  accordingly  made  it  their  own. 
During  the  first  Punic  war  .it  fall  into  the  bands  of 
the  Romana.— The  Xipari  ialea  obtain  their  modem 
name  from  the  ancient  Lipara.  They  were  anciently 
called  JB^M  buulm,  from  having  been  fabled  to  be 
lulad  over  bv  iEdua,  god  tA  the  winde ;  and  tbey 
MM  also  styled  KnioMM  hmUm,  ftou  their  volcanic 
utofo,  on  which  was  based  the  fable  of  Vulcan's  bav- 
ii^  CiH^es  in  Strongyle,  one  of  the  group,  besides  his 
■mitlrf  in  jEtna.  The  ancients  knew  them  to  be  vol- 
canic, but  did  not  nsnowly  examine  them ;  this  baa 
been  reserved  for  modem  philosophers.  Tbrn  Lipari 
iilM  ara  conmonlv  zockooed  seven  in  number,  and 
Lipari  la  the  largest  of  these,  bemg  IH  Ittlitn  milee 
in  circuit.  This  i^end  ia  peculiarly  valuable  to  the 
Naturalist,  from  the  nomber  and  beauty  of  its  volcanic 
products.  According  to  Diodorus,  all  the  ..Eolian  i^es 
were  subject  to  great  irruptions  of  fire,  and  their  craters 
were  viiible  in  his  time.  <  Vid.  Strongyle. — PUn.,  3, 
D.— 3feZ«,  2,  7.~^omand.,  de  Regn.  S»ce.,  p.  30.— 
Manturt,  Geogr.,  voL  9,  pt.  3,  p.  469,  aaiq  ) 

Jja  a,  now  Garig/iMno,  e  river  o'  Campania,  which 
It  separated  from  Latiom,  alter  the  southern  hoondarr 
of  the  latter  had  been  removed  from  the  Circsan  prom- 
entory.  <  Vid.  Latiom.)  It  bits  into  the  sea  neai 
Mintumn.  '  According  to  Strabo,  its  more  ancient 
name  was  KUxif :  accordinc  to  Plin^,  Olanii.  (Stra- 
bo, 3:)3.— Pftny,  3,  6.)  Ita  sonrco  is  in  the  country 
of  Um  Marai,  wast  of  the  Laeoa  Fncinna.  Thia  river 
is  particularly  noticed  by  the  poeu  for  tho  aloggiritneaa 
^  ita  stream.  (Hont,  Od.,  1,  H.  —  Sil.  ltd..  4. 
MS.)  In  the  vicinity  of  Mintums  the  Pontine  mar^ 
^ndod,  in  which  Marius  hid  himaelf,  end  whence 
was  dragged  with  a  rope  round  his  nock  to  the 
fiMon  of  MiMuroB.  (rid.Mariaa.) 

Lmva,  a  city  of  Illyiii,  near  the  moath  of  the  DrW 
W.  According  to  Dlodome  Keulus  (16,  18),  it  was 
colonized  by  some  STTaonsana  in  the  time  of  Diooys- 
iua  the  Elder.  It  fell  aubaequently,  however,  into 
the  hands  of  the  Illyriana,  who  reUinfd  it  with  the 
consent  of  ihe  Romana,  after  they  had  concluded  a 
peace  with  Teuta.   (Po^.,  S,  IS.)   Not  many  jreen 


iatamoed  befete  FUSb  cf  MMeden,  hav'iV  tttfB$H 
the  Acralieeoe,  iu  eitaoel,  eompellcd  the  lovra  to  ma- 
render.  An  intercslwg  eeeoont  of  this  expeditan  ii 
to  be  found  in  the  Fngmenu  of  Polybioa  (8,  li). 
We  are  not  infonnad  bj  what  neana  tho  lllyriw* 
oevered  peaaeaaion  of  Liana,  hot  Livy  apeska  tS  it 
ee  belonging  to  Geotioe  (44,  M)  OBeai,  wl«  bai 
froqneni  oceaeioD  to  nwntion  this  city  dwHis  the  png 
rasa  of  the  civil  vrar  earned  mi  by  bin  in  lUyiie.  in- 
fiMine  ne,  that  he  bad  preri— sly  etMiMMd  there  i 
coDsidanbU  body  of  Roman  cilinne,  who  readily  da 
livered  np  the  town  on  the  qipeaiaiwe  of  hia  (eccss 
(a.  Ctt..  8.  S9.)  The  aituetion  of  the  ancieat  IJu 
sus  can  hardly  bo  identified  with  the  modem  .^ieiaia 
which  is  more  inland,  and  may  rather  answer  toAoe 
liasus.   (Oaaur'a  Anc  Gruet.  vol.  t,  p.  43.; 

LiaTA,  the  <dd  capital  of  the  AborigiBee,  m  tlv 
country  afierwaid  nettled  by  the  SeUnea.  It  was  M 
stadia  from  Tion.  that  ie,  throe  miles  tower  dowa  it 
the  vslley  of  the  Saltt.  The  town  vraa  snrpriaed  I9 
Ihe  Sabinea  in  en  rxpeditibn  by  night,  and  tbe  iobab 
itanta  «rere  driven  out    {Dim.  Hml.,  1,  14.) 

LiTHMOii,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Cao^iauia,  west  ol 
Atella,  and  north  of  Cnmm.  Ita  aituatioB  bu  bsoL 
diapoied ;  but  antiqiiartee  seem  now  >"  fixipf 

tbe  aite  of  Uie  tows  at  a  place  called  Terre  di  Fatria. 
Tbe  diffieulty  aioae  chiefly  from  the  OMntioo  of  a  riv 
er  of  1^  aame  name  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers 
{Strdxt.  S43  — Lte.,  32,  39.)  Thie  river  can  be  do 
other  than  that  which  risea  in  tbe  Apewiinea  ^wva 
Nola,  and,  flowing  at  no  great  dislaneo  Gram  Aeemi, 
diaebargea  its  waters  inu>  tho  sea  near  LitanroB. 
Thia  stream  ie  apt  to  atagnate  near  ita  entrance  iteg 
tbe  sea,  arid  to  form  maranes  anciently  known  aa  ht 
Palua  l^ttoma,  now  Lago  H  PatnM.  Litenom  be- 
came a  Roman  colony  in  the  aame  year  with  Vuttu- 
nom.  {Ltv.,  34,  46.)  H  was  recolonitcd  by  Augaa 
tUB,  and  ranked  amonfr  the  pmfeetura.  (fVoRf.,  b 
Cat — fVetea.)  That  Scipio  Afiicanna  retired  beiv 
in  diagnat  at  the  fnjoatieo  of  hn  oomitiTBali,  oeena  1 
fact  too  well  aUeated  to  be  called  inio  fueeiiOB ;  bn 
whether  bo  realh  eloaed  bia  exiatence  bare,  aa  &r  ai 
we  can  collect  from  Livy's  account,  may  be  decme' 
uncertain :  hia  tomb  and  aUtue  were  to  be  aeen  botl 
at  Litemum,  and  in  the  family  varit  of  (he  Scipior. 
which  waa  diseovertd  aome  years  ago  ootaide  thf 
IVKtaCapmit.  (/«*.,  88,61.)  8tnbo(t48) cntaiD> 
ly  aeems  to  imply  that  be  apeot  Uw  lemainder  of  Ui 
life  at  Litemnm.  and  also  nakea  mention  of  his  lend! 
there.  Accqgrding  to  Valerioa  Haiimua  (5,  3,  t), 
Seipio  himself  had  ewued  to  bo  eogravcd  on  it  ibir 
inecriptnn, 

INGRATA.  PATRU.  NE.  08SA.  QVIDEM. 
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which  woub*  be  drciain  of  thn  qoeatico.  It  is  l<f>' 
improbable  tbat  the  little  hamlet  of  Parno,  wbid 
supposed  to  stand  on  the  eite  of  Seipio'a  Tills,  is  in. 
debted  for  its  name  to  this  circurostaoce.  Seneca 
givea  an  interesting  description  of  a  viait  be  made  to' 
Uie  remaina  of  the  villa,  and  of  the  reflections  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  hia  ftiesdi. 
(£».,  86.)  Pliny  asearts  that  there  were  u>  be  seen 
in  hie  day,  near  Litemum,  aome  olive'treos  and  myp. 
tlea  said  to  have  been  planted  bjr  Ihe  fflmtrioai  aiUa, 
(PUh.,  16,  U.—Onmer'a  Ann.  JuAf.,  vol  I,  p.  146^ 

LivIa,  I.  Dmsilla  (Livia  Dmsilla  Angueta,  or 
Livia  Atwnuta),  a  e^btated  Roman  fomsle  of  lb( 
Claudian  line,  and  daaghter  of  Lirfas  Draailhu  Cla» 
dianns,  waa  horn  B.G.  M.  She  mamied  Tibcrnis  Qm- 
dius  Nero,  and  when  her  husband  waa  compdied  te 
flee  from  luly  in  consequence  of  tbe  troublea  connect* 
ed  with  the  civil  wsr  (vid.  Claudius  II.),  she  accea- 

E anted  him,  firat  to  Sicily,  and  afterward  to  Orae» 
B  Uiia  latter  country  tbey  ivere  kindly  loceived  hr  las 
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Lacednmoiiiuu,  whom  she  ■nbtaqneoUy  recompetued 
In  tbe  njrlttm  tbe^  had  sffonied  ber.  To  nre  per- 
Moal  ttlnctioiw  Lina  added  tbe  cbaimB  of  s  cnlUTs- 
Icd  ioldeet ;  aad  wben  it  was  anin  aafe  for  ber  hu*- 
butd  and  benelf  lo  return  to  lurme,  «be  aooa  drew 
bar  lb*  netica  of  Aagostae,  wba  demanded  bnr 
trom  h«  hoabaiid.  Tiberiua  dared  not  refuie-,  uid 
AugoMoa,  baTiog  lepodiated  bia  own  wife  ScribonWt 
nada  Liita  luc  qiouae.  Sbe  bad  already  borne  two 
BNia  te  ber  bat  bnabaod,  namely,  Tibenua,  who  wta 
efterwafd  enj^eioc,  and  Druaua  G«inanicua ;  but  what 
■endand  ibe  tSab  moat  divwratable,  waa  ibe  circun^ 
•tanes  of  ber  bdnf  eiz  mentfas  gone  in  ptegaaoey  at 
Uw  uma  of  ber  nuiOD  with  Aagualua.  Tbia  cbild,  tbe 
ODijr  one  tha  bad  after  ber  marriage  with  tbe  emper- 
or, died  »imott  at  Ibe  moment  of  ita  birth.  Livia  waa 
twanty  ytua  of  age  when  she  waa  tboa  called  to  abare 
Ibe  et^ara  of  tbe  world ;  and,  aratling  hoielf  altilfuUy 
of  tbe  uliKDce  wbieb  ahs  awm  aaqniicd  over  tbe  mind 
^AngDstBt,  abe  began  to  coneett  her  pUm  fiveacu- 
liog  lb)  •occeaaioa  to  ber  own  MD  Tiberius.  With 
Uiii  new,  ibe  was  suspected  of  having  caused  tbe 
death  of  lbs  yoang  MaiceUus,  who  might  have  proved 
ID  obstacle  to  ber  ambitioua  view*,  tboogh  it  must 
b»  confessed  that  then  is  no  poeitive  teatimony  which 
wDoM  seen  t«  joettfy  the  suspicioo.  She  soon  lost 
ber  own  son  Dmaua  OmnaaicQs;  bu*  she  did  not 
ittitate  Octavia,  wbo  had  aetuaUy  weaned  out  An- 
geataa  by  tbe  exeesa  of  ber  aorrow  :  on  the  cootrary, 
she  Wot  ao  ev  to  tbe  oonaobtione  of  tbe  j^ilosopher 
Ansa,  tod  leatified  her  gmtiiDde  lo  Augustus  for  the 
BODoon  be  had  decreed  to  the  meiriOTy  of  her  son. 
Id  tQ  ibia,  do  doubt,  there  waa  much  of  disaimnlBtion, 
eran  if  we  make  the  fallest  allowance  for  tbe  feelings 
ofaiwRnL  AAor  tbe  McmatOTe  death  (rf  the  two  sona 
■f  JnKa,  Lnk  haalcned  to  call  ber  own  son  Ttbarina 
from  bis  retirement  in  tbe  island  of  Rhodes,  and  pre- 
vailed apoDAagiMtaa  to  adopt  him,  along  with  Agrtp- 

Bi  PsstbomDa,  the  last  of  the  family  of  the  Cnoan. 
er  next  ean  wu  to  exdode  this  aame  Aglipps  from 
fba  loccsaawn,  an  ot^i  which  she  eaaily  eoected  by 
—am  of  aaeirt  calamBiee;  and  when  now  tba  path 
to  Ibe  ibraiM  otood  open  for  Tiberias,  abe  i*  aaid  iw  I 
some  to  have  hastened  tbe  end  of  Augustua  himself, 
by  mem  of  poisoned  figs  which  she  had  given  bim 
to  eat,  and  which  brought  on  an  attack  of  dysenteiy. 
Be  this,  faoweveT,  aa  it  may,  it  is  at  least  ceruin  tt»t 
■be  had  tbe  entire  eontnl  of  hie  last  moments.  Ev- 
enntimf  that  paaaed  within  the  walls  of  tbe  dwelling 
wbete  be  by  vna  conceded  by  her  with,  the  utmost 
eai&  Hai^  moaaenget*  ware  sent  after  Tibetiua  to 
leealf  bint  nateoUy  to  the  death-bed  of  the  emperor ; 
and  witb  so  much  secrecy  waa  the  wht^e  afiair  shroud- 
ed, that,  althousfa  it  was  given  oat  that  Tiberius 
band  faia  adopted  father  stiU  alive  (Sueton.,  VU.  Aug., 
tf.KM.),  and  had  a  long  and  aSectinnata  interview 
wiih  wn,  yoC  Taehna  lofoma  us,  tbu  it  waa  never 
riaariy  aaeectained  whether  iheee  stories  were  not 
■an  faMeadona;  and  whathei  AngaatDa  waa  not,  in 
faali^,  ilnadr  dead  when  'Hberiaa  airired  at  Nola. 
By  a  amgolaT  daoae  in  bia  will,  Angnatoa  adopted 
una  bendf,  directing  her  to  take  tbe  name  of  Julia 
Amsta,  and  made  her  joint  sharer  in  the  inheritance 
witt  Iwr  eon.  Tim  latter,  however,  ahowed  bat  litUe 
pritade  to  Ilia  parent,  to  whrnn  be  waa  in  svoiy 
aawa  inMiMd  fcr  Ida  eloTttion.  When  tbe  aenate 
wisM  lo  daerao  new  honoura  to  ber,  he  opposed  the 
atep;  ha  saver  conenlted  h»t  about  public  affairs,  a 
Arog  wtieb  Auginatos  was  always  accustomed  to  do  ; 
and  yet,  attfae  same  time,  be  took  care  to  conceal  bis 
tBgimtiiadeaoderlbenkosteiadiedre^ieet.  Allength, 
howavfi,  an  epen  nptun  ensnad,  wbieb  eontinued 
until  Miod  ber  death.  livia  died  at  Rome,  at 
the  age  of  86  yean.  Her  funeral  was  celebrated  with- 
aoC  any  bind  of  display,  and  ber  sreat-grandaon  Ca- 
iigala  frnwonead  bat  iaaeni  tat&fftm,  wbieh  waa 


almost  the  only  honour  then  rendered  to  hor  memory 
Her  will  was  never  ezecDted ;  and  it  was  uoi  until 
Claudius,  whom  she  bad  never  liked,  aticeudcd  the  . 
throne,  that  divine  honours  were  cauaed  by  bim  to  ba 
dectoed  onto  ber.  Livia  appeara  to  have  been  a  worn- 
atbof  strong  mind,  'and  sne  is  said  to  have  been  al- 
ways consulted  by  Aognstas  on  public  a^ra,  and 
often  to  have  given  bim  tbe  mjst  judicious  advice. 
That  she  was  an  ambitious  woman  is  most  evident ; 
and  possibly,  in  the  furtherance  of  her  views,  she  ma) 
have  been  a  guilty  one.  The  coiiduci  of  Tib<iiQa, 
indeed,  towaida  ber,  might  be  explained  in  this  way, 
since,  by  one  of  tbooa  strange  contradictions  that  soma- 
timea  present  themselves  even  in  the  character  of  tbe 
most  vicious,  he  may  have  been  aware  of  all  ber  secret 
arte  for  his  own  advancement,  and,  though  ao  largely 
benefited  thereby,  may  have  cherished  a  secret  de- 
tesiaiion  for  the  very  individual  to  whom  he  owed  bia 
elevation.  (Sueloa..,  Vit.  Aug. — Id  ,  Vtt.  Tii,—Tar 
eU.,Aittt.,6,l.—  V^Paterc.,2.76)~U.  or  U. 
villa,  daughter  of  Nero  Claudius  Drusus,  by  bis  wife 
Antonia  the  Younger,  was  sister  to  Germanicus,  and 
grand-daoghter  of  tbe  Enipresa  Livia.  Her  first  hus- 
band waa  Caius,  the  son  of  Agrippa ;  after  his  death, 
when  alill  quite  young,  she  married  Drusus  the  son  of 
Tiberius.  Sejanus  seduced  her  affectiona  from  the 
Istter.  Engaged  in  a  career  of  adultery  with  that  fla- 
gitioos  mioiater,  abe  ht^ied  to  rise  with  ber  paramour 
to  tbe  imperial  dignity,  and  with  this  view  conspired 
■gainst  her  husband.  Her  guilt  being  afterward  fully 
detected,  she  was  put  to  dealb  bv  ordei  of  Tiberius. 
(Suetm.,  VU.  T^.,G2.—  Tacil.,  Ann.,  4.  3,  el  Vi.— 
Id.  ib.,  6.3  } — III.  Orestilla,  called  by  Dio  Cassius 
(59, 8)  Cornelia  Orestina.  She  was  on  the  point  of 
marrying  C.  Calpuroiua  Pieo,  when  Caligula,  enam- 
ourad  m  ber  beauty,  carried  her  off  from  the  very 
midsi  of  the  nuptial  ceremonies,  and  in  a  few  dayj 
after  repudiated  bet.  She  was  subsequently  con> 
demned  by  bim  to  exile.  (Sutton.,  VU.  Calxg.,  ?5. 
—Dm  Catt.,  L  c.} 

LiTiJt  Ltoia,  proposed  by  M.  Liviua  Druras,  a 
tribune.  A.U.C.  662,  about  transplsniing  colonies  U 
diflannt  parts  of  luly  and  Sicily,  and  granting  com 
to  poor  cilisens  at  a  low  prioe ;  also,  that  the  jtidieet 
should  be  chosen  indiscriminately  from  the  aeoators 
and  equites,  and  Uut  the  allied  states  of  Italy  should 
be  admitted  to  Uie  freedom  of  the  city.  Drusus  was 
a  man  of  great  eloquence  and  of  the  most  upright  in- 
tontioDS ;  but,  endeavouring  to  reconcile  those  whoaa 
intereaia  were  dtamemcaliy  opposite,  be  was  crushed 
in  the  attempt,  being  murdered  by  an  unknown  a»- 
sassin  in  hie  own  house,  upon  his  return  fcom  the  fo- 
rum, amid  a  number  of  clients  and  friends.  No  in- 
quiry waa  made  about  his  death.  The  states  of  Italy 
considered  this  event  as  the  signal  of  a  revolt,  and  en- 
deavoutied  to  estort  by  force  what  they  :ould  rot  ob- 
tain voluntarily.  Above  300,000  men  fell  in  the  con- 
test in  the  tfmet  of  two  yeara.  At  last  the  Komaoa, 
although  upon  tbe  whole  they  had  the  advantage,  were 
obliged  to  grant  the  freedom  of  the  city,  first  to  tba 
allies,  and  afterward  to  all  the  eUtes  of  luly.  {VelL 
PattTC,  3,  13,  seqg.—Flor.,  3,  18.) 

Ltvioa,  I.  Andronrcus,  a  dramatic  poet  who  floor 
ished  at  Rome  about  340  years  before  the  Chrietiac 
era.  '  He  waa  a  native  of  Magna  Gracia,  and,  when 
his  country  was  finally  subdued  by  tbe  Romana,  waa 
made  captive  and  broueht  to  Rome  (B.C.  267).  Il 
is  generally  believed  that  he  there  became  the  slava^ 
and  afterward  the  freedman,  of  Livius  Salinator,  from 
whom  he  derived  one  of  bis  names ;  but  these  facta 
do  not  seem  to  rest  on  any  authority  more  ancient  than 
'  ttie  Eusebisn  Chronicle.  (Ifieren.  i*  Eu»ei.,  CAroa., 
p.  37.  — Scoiv«i.  Tket.  Ttmp.,  ed.  Amslet.,  1668.) 
Tbe  precise  period  of  his  destb  is  nncertsin ;  but  is 
Cicero's  diah>gue  de  Seneciuie,  Csto  is  inlrodiived. 
aaTiog  that  he  Md  aeea  oU  Liviua  while  he  wa>  iitn 
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Mtt  A  jroutb  (c.  14).   Now  Cito  was  bora  B.C.  SftS, 
and  aincA  ths  period  of  youth  ammg  the  Romtaa  waa 
considered  aa  commencing  at  fifteen,  it  may  be  ftn- 
aamed  that  the  eziatenee  of  Livkia  ww  ai  leaat  pro- 
tncted  till  B.C.  SM.    It  bu  beao  fnqnenttf  aaid 
(bit  he  lived  tUl  the  jw  D.G-.  908,  A.U.O.  546,  be- 
ea>iae  JAtf  (S7,  97)  fnentione,  that  a  hfom  eompiMad 
1^  tbia  ancient  poet  waa  pvblieir  anng  in  that  ytm,  to 
arert  the  disasten  threatened  by  an  atarming  prodi- 
Ijr ;  bnt  the  historian  doea  not  declare  that  it  waa 
written  for  the  occaaion,  or  even  lecenUy  befon.  Pes- 
tna,  however,  informa  aa  it.  «.  Seriiaa),  that  the  Ro- 
mana  paid  diatinguished  nooour  to  Livhs,  in  eonae- 
rnienee  of  the  auccesa  which  attended  .their  arms  in 
ue  second  Punic  war,  after  the  public  recitation  of  a 
hymn  which  he  had  compoaed. — Livina  wrote  both 
tngfldiea  and  comedies.   The  earliest  play  of  his  was 
lepreaenEed  B.C.  240,  A.U.C.  SI4,  sbont  a  rear  after 
the  termination  of  the  first  Panic  war.    Like  Thea- 
pis,  and  most  other  dramatiata  in  the  conimencemant 
of  the  theatrical  art,  livina  was  an  actor,  and  for  a  eon- 
aiderahle  time  the  sole  performer  of  Ma  own  pieces. 
Afterward,  however,  his  voice  filing,  In  consequence 
of  ihe  audience  insisting  on  a  repetition  of  favourite 
passages,  he  introdoced  a  b<^,  who  relieved  him  by 
declaiming  the  recitative  part  in  concert  with  the  flate, 
while  be  himself  executed  tho  eorreaponJtos  gesticu- 
lations in  the  nranologues,  end,  in  parts  vAne  hi^ 
exertion  was  required,  only  employing  fala  own  voice 
in  the  conversational  atHl  less  elevated  scenes. — 
"  Hence,"  observes  Livy  (7,  3),  "  the  pnctiee  arose 
of  dividing  the  representation  between  two  actors,  and 
of  reciting,  as  it  were,  to  the  gesture  and  action  of  the 
comedian.    Thenceforth  the  custom  so  far  prevailed, 
that  the  conedians  never  tttteted  snything  except  the 
v«rsea  of  tho  dialogue."   And  this  system,  apparent- 
ly ~ao  well  calculatM  to  destroy  aU  theatrical  illusion, 
continued,  under  certain  modifications,  to  subsist  on 
the  Roman  stage  during  the  most  refined  periods  of 
MMbo  and  literature.    The  popularity  of  Livius  In- 
maaing  from  these  petformancea,  as  well  as  from  a 
propitiatory  hymn  be  had  competed,  and  which  bad 
Lean  followed  by  great  pubti'*  success,  a  btiildrng  was 
assigned  to  bim  on  die  Aventine  Hill.    This  Mifice 
was  partly  converted  into  a  theatre,  and  was  also  in- 
habited by  a  troop  of  playen,  for  whom  Livius  wrote 
his  pieices,  and  frequently  acted  along  with  them. 
{Ftatui,  M.  V.  Ser^xu.)   It  baa  been  disputed  whether 
the  first  drama  r^rescnted  by  Liviua  Andrpnicus  at 
Rome  was  a  tragedy  or  comedy.   (Omnn.,  Analeel. 
Crit.,  c  13.)   Itowever  this  Bay  be,  it  appears  from 
tho  names  wUeh  have  been  preserved  of  bis  plays, 
that  he  wrote,  aa  m  have  already  aaid,  both  tragedies 
and  comedies.   These  titles,  wnich  have  been  col- 
lected by  Fabricius  and  other  writers,  sre  Aekilles, 
Adonia,  Mgisthu,  Ajax,  Andromeda,  Aniiima,  Cen- 
tauri,  Equut  Trejatnu,  Helena.  Herntime,  no,  iMir 
me,  Pr^enlaadamid,  JSeretuis,  Teretu,  Teaeer,  Vir- 
go.  {,Biht.  Lett.,  vol.  8, 1.  4,  e.  1.)   Such  names  also 
evince,  that  most  of  his  dnunae  were  translated  or 
imitated  from  the  works  of  his  coontrymen  of  Magna 
Gnecia,  or  from  the  great  tragedians  of  Greece.  Thus, 
^schylus  wrote  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  M^9- 
thus  f  there  is  atill  a  play  of  Sophocles  extant  by  the 
name  of  Ajaz,  and  he  ia  known  to  have  written  an 
Andromeda:  Stohsus  mentions  the  Antiopa  of  Eu- 
ripides :  four  Greek  dramatists,  Sophocles,  Bnripides, 
Anaxandrides,  and  Pbilstua,  composed  tragedies  on 
the  subject  of  Tereus ;  and  Epicharmus,  as  well  as 
others,  chose  for  their  comedies  the  story  of  the  Si- 
rens.—Little,  however  except  the  titles,  remain  to  us 
of  the  dramas  of  Livius.   The  longest  passsge  we 
posseu,  in  cmuiexion,  is  four  lines  from  the  trsgedy 
of  Tno,  forming  part^of  a  bymn  to  Diaoa,  raeltea  1^ 
the  choma,  ana  containing  a  poetical  and  mfmited 
cxlw)r<ation  to  a  person  about  to  procMd  to  the  dute. 
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This  passage  lAstifies  the  vast  infirovemcnl  cflseb 
ed  by  Livius  on  the  .Latin  toagae;  and,  iadeid,  the 
polish  of  the  lanffuge,  and  metrical  corracuta*  of 
these  bexametwr  hum,  ba»«  M  to  •  suyasn  tkat 
they  are  Mt  the  pradactiMi  of  «  period  m  aasMt  n 
the  ago  of  Livio*;  ts,  tt  faut,  tlitt  dugr  hm  haeM 
modernised  by  some  later  haod.  (Jm.  Seiiigtr,  Lut 
Aium.  —  OsMit.,  Amieet.  Crit.,  p.  M.)  Soaae  ve» 
sea  in  the  C«rmen  Arte  MOnea.  of  Teientbaw 
Mavnis  are  the  ebief  antborky  for  tbaso  bexaineien 
being  by  Liriwi.  As  the  varaea  in  the  chom  of  ths 
Ino  are  tbo  only  pnsigo  tmaag  ths  ft^VMla  of  liv- 
ius fiMB  which  s  oemMeted  manwi^  «ui  be  elitiied, 
w«  must  take  our  opinion  of  bis  powical  m«iu  Aon 
those  who  judged  of  them  wh3e  Us  wiitii^  wen  yet 
wholly  extant.  Cicero  has  proaoooced  an  unfavonrs- 
bte  dcciaion,  declaring  ^t  they  wero  seaicely  worthy 
a  second  perusal.  (Sntlw,  c.  16.)  They  kmg,  bow- 
ever,  continued  popular  in  Rom*,  and  vram  leadbyibe 
youth  in  echoola  even  dining  the  AaooslaD  age  of  po- 
eUy.  It  is  «vident,  indeed,  that  •!  MM  peiM  of  Ro- 
man liteiatme  then  waa  a  good  denl  of  wbal  coiro- 
spoitda  with  modem  Uack-lettsr  tacte,  and  which  led  to 
the  inotdmate  admiration  of  the  woriia  of  Ltvios,  and 
the  bitter  complaints  of  Heraee,  that  they  sbould  be  ex- 
tolled as  perfect,  or  heldap  by  oM  pedants  to  the  imita 
tion  of  youth,  in  an  ago  when  so  moeh  better  models  ex- 
isted. (^.,£jfuf.,a,l.)  Bat,allfaoi^UviaimT 
have  been  too  BBUoh  read  iatbeidMMili,aBdtooniK» 
adniied  inan^fewhi^couM  boast  of  moMssogte*^ 
ly  superior,  be  is  at  loaat  entitled  to  pnise  aa  tbe  first 
inventor  among  the  Romans  of  a  af>6cies  of  poatqr 
which  wsa  afterward  eatried  bv  them  to  moch  nigbtf 
perfection.  By  tranalating  ttie  Odyieey,  too,  ints 
Latin  verse,  be  adopted  tbe  awaoa,  whiBb,  of  elb- 
era,  was  most  likelv  to  fostei  the  fnfcnt  btentva  of 
bis  country,  as  be  tbas  presented  it  vritb  an  image  of 
the  most  pure  and  perfect  taate,  and,  at  the  aama  tinie, 
with  those  wild  and  romantic  edventniea,  wiiicb  are 
best  suited  to  attnnt  the  sympathy  and  intsresi  of  s 
hslf-etvilised  natnn.  This  bamy  inAeeooe  could  not 
be  prevented  even  1^  the  use  of  the  n^^ged  Satnmtan 
verses,  which  led  Cicero  to  compare  tbetniMUtion  ol 
LMns  lo  tbe  aneient  sUtaes  (bat  might  bo  kttrihoted 
to  DsdahM.  (Anfiw,  o.  \9.^Dmaef$  Rom.  Lit., 
vol.  1,  p.  66,  .,  Lend.  «d.)— H.  M.  Saiioalar,  ob- 
tained the  consulship  B.C.  119,  and  again  in  S07. 
During  his  first  term  of  office  be  carried  on  a  snecess- 
ful  war  in  IHyricnm ;  during  tbe  second  be  bad  Sat 
hia  colleagoe  Otaodius  Nen.  Livine  end  Nam  w«a 
peraonal  eneories,  but  the  tnteieaia  of  Ibair  rnmin 
country  retmlted  them  for  a  time  in  the  bonds 
friendship.  Thay  nMrcbed  togedwr  againat  Ilasdni- 
ba],  and  gained  the  vicloty  at  tlw  Metauroe  in  IMnis. 
Li  vins  received  the  bononra  of  a  triumph  for  this  ex- 
ploit, and  his  colksgue  only  an  ovation,  akhoogh  the 
former  rosisted  ^t  his  eolleagoo  was  entitled  to  tha 
eame  diatfnetlona  wldi  UmaelC  Thtae  yaan  after  bs 
was  canaor  widt  Aa  same  Neio,  and  eanaad  an  na- 
popular  tax  to  be  levied  on  salt,  whence  bo  obtained 
the  sonbriquet  of  SaJiaaiof  (fromMlm^  "salt-works"). 
The  old  enmity  between  Livlos  and  Nen  broke  out 
afresh  tn  dieir  censorship,  as  Livy  (S9,  87)  infomia 
us.  (Ltv.,  37,  84.  — A.,  38,  9,  nqq.^JUi,  39,  6, 
&;c.>--ni.  Drosus,  a  tribune.  {Vid.  Livis  Lages.) 
— IV.  IHtus,  a  celebrated  historian.  He  waa  bom 
at  I^taviam,  the  modem  Ptiita,  of  a  conealai  fam- 
ily, in  the  year  of  Rome  69S.  B.C,  59.  TitiM  Liv- 
ius Optttnns  was  the  first  of  tbe  Lirian  family  tbti 
came  to  Rome ;  and  from  him  waa  descended  Caics 
Ivivins,  tbe  father  of  Ihe  historian.  (ZariMlm,  Sens 
detU  gente  Lma.)  Livy  seems  to  have  feaivcd  fail 
early  instmetion  in  hia  native  city.  Bat,  thoogta  bas 
educalien  waa  provinoiat,  ba  waa  taogbt  ^  Hw  uatfri 
learning  of  his  sga ;  and  it  bat  been  cwijaBtaiti,  ftoM 
seraial  paaa^ea  of  biabiatMy,  tad  ibcgeMnlcobw 
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tt  bt«  «nrie,  tltf  ba  baa  wqarad  tatm  tnpeiflBoas 

rompUahnwiU  »  »  Mkwt  of  dedmuuion.  (Jfirnkwi- 
dok  OnjiM  <i«t  Progreu  of  Language,  voL  5,  b.  1,  c. 
1.)   Ii  woiild  appear,  tfiat  ha  temaiaed  at  PaUvium 
during  tha  wbole  pariod  of  tba  civil  diaaenaions,  pro- 
aciipUoBa,  and  Tidatioaa  of  pioparty  which  followed 
tba  aaaaaunaUon  of  Cnsar.    ll  iiaa  been  even  naiii* 
uioed  by  aome  writer*,  that  he  coaameuced  hia  great 
mtk  at  Pataviain  era  he  viaited  the  capital.  (KruM, 
^ /id^Zmi,  i^p*.,  1811.)   But  throi^  the  wht^ 
of  the  first  Decade,  wbicb  ie  the  part  they  •nmoae  ha ; 
bad  written  befbf*  coming  to  Room,  he  apeaks  con- 
cerning the  Looaiitiea  of  the  city,  ita  cuatoni,  judicial 
foniw,  and  leligioiia  ceremoniaa,  aa  one  who  waa  ac- 
tually on  iba  apot,  and  had  ocular  proof  of  all  he  re- 
lates.  At  whalevar  time  be  caou  to  Rome,  it  ia  evi- 
dm  thu  beconnnead  hiabietiHy  batweeo  the  yean 
7S6iiid780A.U.C^orB.C.S8uidM;  foriathefint 
book  (e.  19)  be  nsntiooa,  that,  at  tiie  period  when  he 
•Rote,  tbe  tan^lo  of  Jaaoa  bad  been  twieo  abut  since 
tbe  r«gn  of  Numa,  once  «Aer  the  first  Ponie  war,  and 
again  in  bia  own  time  by  Auguatua.    New  this  lenv- 
fu  oever  had  been  oloMd  by  Augoatua  tiU  725,  ao 
Aat  ibe  paaaage  eonld  not  bare  bent  written  prior  to 
that  year ;  and  it  eonld  not  boTo  bean  written  aube^ 
qMDtly  to  730,  because  in  that  year  Augustua  aeain 
wot  the  looiple,  and  Livy,  of  course,  must  have  uten 
said  Uttt  it  bad  been  three  times,  and  not  twice,  closed 
aiitee  tbe  age  of  Numa.   Soon  after  hia  anival  at 
Rome,  he  compoaed  aomo  dialogues  on  pbiloaoph- 
ieal  and  political  ^oestiona  (Sncco,  EptsL,  100), 
ariiicfa  be  oddrcaaed  to  At^pwtua.    These  disloguea, 
•riueb  m  DOW  loat,  procured  for  him  tba  favour  of  the 
emperor,  wbo  gave  him  free  aceeaa  ta  all  those  ar- 
duvoe  and  records  of  the  state  which  might  be  ser- 
rieeable  in  the  proaecution  of  the  historical  researches 
fci  wbicb  be  was  emi^yod.    He  allotted  him  apart- 
ments in  bis  own  palace,  and  aoinetinea  STen  conde- 
acendad  to  afibrd  ezplaoatiooB,  that  facilitated  the 
right  onderManding  of  docnioenta  which  were  inpoi^ 
lent  to        inveatigatMoa.   Liry  appeara,  indeed,  to 
have  beon  on  intinata  teima  with  Ai^stna,  wbo 
used,  according  to  Tacitoa  (Ann.,  4,  34),  to  call  him 
a  "Pompeian,"  on  account  of  the  praises  which  he 
bestowed  on  Pompoy'a  party.    It  appears  that  Livy 
a*«iled  himaelf  of  tbe  good  gnoes  of  the  eoiperor 
Mly  foe  tb0  pomooB  of  ftcilitating  the  biatorkal  re- 
eBMiehee  in  mien  bo  waa  eagagad.   We  do  not  bear 
that  bo  aecopted  any  poenniaiy  &Totira,  or  even  held 
■ny  poUie  employineat.   It  baa  been  conjectured  by 
Mxae  writers,  from  a  pasaage  in  Suetoniua  (Vit.  Claud., 
il),  that  be  bad  for  a  short  time  superintended  the  edu- 
catioo  of  Claodiua,  wbo  afi«rwa«d  succeeded  to  the 
empire.    (GiMm**  Jfiae.  Worfa,Tol.4,p.426.)  But, 
thoagh  the  ezpreaaions  scarcely  autborne  this  infar- 
BBCC^  tbcqr  pTDTe  that,  at  Livy's  auggeation,  Clandiua 
oadattook  in  bis  youth  to  write  anistoty  of  Rome 
fnm  the  death  of  Julius  Caaar,  and  thua  acquired  the 
baUts  of  btstorical  composition,  which  be  continned 
after  bis  •ecassioo ;  being  better  qualified,  as  Gibbon 
remarks,  to  record  great  actions  than  to  perform  them. 
— Li«7  contiBoed  for  nearly  SO-yeara  to  be  ckiaely  oc- 
I  ugiiiiil  in  tfaa  coo^toaition  of  bia  hiatoiy.    Daring  tbia 
long  period  lua  ehwf  lesidenei  waa  at  Kono,  or  in  iu 
fawnediate  vicmi^;  but  he  occaaionally  retired  to 
Nsple*,  tbpt  be  might  there  anai^e  with  leianre  and 
trwa^niUity  the  materials  he  had  amassed  in  the  capi- 
taL    {^tneciuBt  de  VmU  Mutte  Ling.  Lot.,  para  3, 
e.  4.)    Ho  alao  paid  frequent  Tisits  to  hia  native  city, 
wfaora  be  was  tnniiably  received  with  distingoiabad 
honotns.    Thoogfa  Livy's  great  woric  was  not  finiab- 
ed  tin  the  year  745  A.U.C.,  B.O.  9,  he-  bad  pre* 
TBoasly  published  parts  of  it,  from  time  to  time,  bv 
wUeb  means  he  early  acquired  a  high  reputation  with 
^  eooDtrymen,  wbo  eonsidorod  bim  as  holding  tbe 
mmr  nuib  awNog  tbair  hiatoHana  that  Vi^  ooen- 


piod  amoiig  than  pena,  and  Cicoo  uong  tbetr  ot» 
tors.  His  fame  reached  even  the  remotest  extreme 
ties  of  the  Roman  empire.  An  inhabitant  of  Gadaa 
waa  ao  struck  with  his  illuairioua  character,  that  be 
travelled  all  tbe  way  from  that  city  to  Rome  on  pur- 
pose to  see  him,  and,  having  gratified  his  curiosity, 
straightway  returned  home.  (P/m.,£p.,3,3.)  Livy 
continued  to  reside  at  Rome  till  the  death  of  Augua> 
tua.  On  tbe  acceaaion  of  Tiberius  be  returned  to 
taviuin,  where  be  aurvived  five  years  lon^,  and  at 
length  died  at  tbe  place  of  hia  birtb,  in  A.U.C.  770, 
A.D.  17,  and  in  the  76th  year  of  bia  ase.^ — Livy  la 
supposed  to  have  been  twice  married.  By  one  of  hie 
wives  be  l^t  aeveral  danghtera  and  a  son,  to  whom  bt 
addressed  an  epistle  or  short  toeatise  on  the  subject  oi 
rhetoric,  in  which,  while  delivering  bis  opinion  con- 
cemii^  tbe  aalhora,  meat  pnqter  to  ha  letn  by  youtl^ 
he  aays,  that  they  ought  Stat  to  atndy  DemoaueneB 
and  Cicero,  and  next  such  wrilera  aa  moat  closely  re- 
sembled these  excellent  orators.  {QmHt.,  bal.  Or., 
10, 1.)  After  bis  death,  sutnes  were  erected  to  Liry 
at  Rome ;  for  we  Icam  from  Snetonius  thnat  the  mad 
Caligula  had  nearly  ordered  that  all  his  images,  aa 
well  as  tboae  of  Virgil,  abould  be  removed  from  the 
pnUie  Ubnriea.  His  more  rational  subjects,  nevw- 
theless,  re^rded  Livy  aa  the  only  historian  that  hod 
yet  af^eared,  whose  dignity  of  sentiment  and  majesty 
of  expreasion  rendered  him  worthy  to  record  the  story  of 
the  Roman  republic. — The  work  of  Livy  comprehended 
the  whole  history  of  Rome,  from  ita  foundation  to  the 
death  of  Druaua,  the  brother  of  Tiberius,  which  jiap- 
peoed  in  the  yearB.C.  9.  It  consisted  of  142  books; 
but  of  these,  aa  ia  well  known,  only  35,  with  some 
fragments  of  others,  are  now  extant.  The  first  ten 
books,  which  are  still  remaining,  and  which  have  been 
termed  the  first  Decade,  bring  down  the  history  fronj 
tbe  anival  of  .(Eneaa  in  Italy  to  B.C.  293,  or  to  withii 
a  few  yeara  of  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus.  An  kiattu  of  the  following  ten  books,  oi 
aecond  DtcaM,  deprivea  ua  of  tbe  intereating  expedi- 
tion of  Pyrebns,  wbo  landed  in  Italy  in  order  to  sue 
cour  tbe  Tarentines,  the  discomfiture  at  length  sus- 
tained by  that  enterprising  monarch,  the  final  aubjnga. 
tion  of  Magna  Qracia,  and  the  Grat  Punic  war.  Iiii 
narrative  rscommencea  at  tbe  twenty-first  book,  witl 
the  second  Carthaginian  contest,  B.C.  S18>  iu  wbicl 
Hannibal  invaded  Aatr,  and  it  contincea  with  little  in- 
tenuptioo  till  the  ena  of  tbe  forty-SfUi  book,  or  th« 
period  when  the  Romans  resolved  on  the  destructioi 
of  Carthage,  and  began  the  third  war  which  thej 
waged  agaiaat  that  ill-lated  city ;  thus  comprehending 
in  one  unbroken  narration  the  complete  history  of  the 
great  straggle  in  which  Hannibal  and  Scipio  were  the 
chief  aritagonista,  the  eampaigna  in  Maeedon  againat 
Philip,  thme  againat  bia  auccaaaor  Peraana,  ana  the 
contest  with  Antiochua,  king  of  Syria.  Still,  bow- 
ever,  it  muat  be  admitteid,  that  the  moat  valuaUe  por- 
tion of  Livy'a  history  has  perished.  The  commence- 
ment of  those  dissensions  which  en^  in  the  subver- 
sion of  the  liberties  of  Rome,  and  the  molivea  by 
whiob  the  actors  on  the  great  political  etage  were  iiH 
fluenced,  would  have  given  scope  for  more  interesting 
reflection  and  more  philosofdiic  dednction  than  de- 
taib  (rf  tbe  wars  with  tbe  Seines  and  Samniten,  or 
even  of  thwle  with  the  Cartbaginians  and  Greeks. 
Stronger  reliance  might  also  have  been  placed  on  this 
pnrion  of  the  history  than  on  that  by  which  it  was 
preceded.  The  author's  account  of  iho  civil  wars  cf 
Hariua  and  Sylla,  of  Pompsy  aod  OMat,  may  have 
been  derived  fion  those  wbo  were  eye-wituessea  ol 
these  deatraetive  contosta,  and  be  btmaelf  was  living 
an  impartial  and  intelli^t  observer  of  all  dia  aubee- 
qoent  eventa  which  history  recorded.  Both  Lord 
Bolit^broke  and  Gibbon  have  declarod  that  they  would 
willingly  give  up  wbat  we  now  possess  of  Livy  on  the 
terms  of  recevering  wbat  we  bave  loat.  {QMotC 
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ttuf.  Workw,  Tol.  4,  p.  437.)— In  addition,  then,  to  the 
tnt  ten  booka  of  Livy's  hiitory,  v.-e  have  from  the 
llat  lo  the  45th  books,  both  inclustre;  thongh  from 
the  40th  to  the  45tb  they  are  full  of  lacuna.  We 
poetess  also  eome  fragments,  and  among  them  one  of 
the  9lM  beA,  discovered  in  1773,  hi  «  palimpseet 
manuscript  in  the  Vatican  libraty.  This  last-men- 
tioned fragment  was  first  published  by  Bruns  {ham- 
Imrg,  1773),  and  afterward  by  Kreysaig  {Ckannitz, 
1M)7).  There  also  exist  brief  epitomes  of  the  loat 
books,  as  welt  as  of  those  nrfaidt  have  come  down  to  ua. 
Tbey  have  been  frequently  supposed,  though  without 
anfficient  reason,  to  have  been  compiled  by  Floms. 
We  have,  however,  only  epitomes  of  140  booka ;  but 
it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  by  Sigotiiua  and  Dm- 
kenhorch  {ad  lav-,  Epit..  186),  that  the  epitomes  of-the 
136th  and  I37lh  books  have  be«i  lost,  and  that  the 
epitome  of  the  136tb  book,  as  it  ia  called,  is  in  reality 
toe  epiume  of  the  138th.— <-With  the  aid  of  Uiis  col- 
lection of  epitomea,  and  that  itf  other  ancient  writers, 
both  Greek  and  Latin,  FreiDshemius,  a  learned  Ger- 
man scholar  of  tbe  iTlh  eeniurr,  composed  a  collec- 
tion of  supplements  to  replace  the  books  that  are  lost. 
He  has  imitated  admirably  the  style  and  general  man- 
ner of  Livy,  and  has  displayed  great  care  and  accnrscy 
in  citing  faia  authorities. — Many  hopes  have  been  en- 
(enainM,  at  various  periods,  of  recovering  the  lost 
botAa  of  Livy*a  work,  but  they  appear  at  last  to  have 
been  put  to  rest.  Erpentus  and  others  slated  once 
that  there  was  a  tranalatioo  of  them  in  Arabic,  but 
none  such  has  ever  been  discovered. — Tacitua  {Ann., 
4,  34)  and  Seneca  {^utuffr.,  7),  among  the  later  Ro- 
naa  writers,  apeak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  beauty 
of  Livy'a  stylo,  and  of  the  fidelity  of  bis  history ; 
pnises  which  have  been  constancy  repeated  by  mod- 
am  writers.  But,  while  most  will  be  ready  lo  admit 
tbal  his  style  is  eloquent,  his  narrative  clear,  and  hia 
powers  of  description  great  and  striking,  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  denied  ttut  he  waa  deficient  in  the  first  and 
BMSt  important  requisites  of  a  faithful  historian,  a  love 
ef  truth,  diligence  and  care  in  consulting  anthoritiea, 
lad  a  patient  and  pdna>uking  examination  of  con- 
flictiDg  testimoniea.  lAvy  made  veiy  little  nse  eren 
of  Bueh  inscriptions  and  public  documents  as  were 
within  his  reach.  He  appeals,  indeed,  to  the  treaty 
of  Spurius  Cassius  with  the  Latins,  engraven  on  a 
column  of  brass  (S,  33) ;  but  in  the  notable  instance 
of  the  inscription  on  the  Spolia  Opima  of  Cornelius 
Coasos,  preserved  in  the  temple  ol  Jupiter  Fereirius, 
which  waa  at  varianee  with  the  received  Fasti  (or 
rnister  of  mapstntea)  and  the  common  accoonu 
«  hiatoriana,  he  does  not  appear  to  bava  bad  the 
curiosity  to  examine  the  monument  itself,  but  is 
content  with  repeating  the  report  of  Auguatus  Cm- 
sar  (4.  30).  1  his  is  one  of  the  few  passagea  in 
whicQ  be  descends  to  a  critical  comparison  of  evi- 
dence and  authorities ;  and  it  will  serve  as  a  proof 
how  little  expert  be  was  in  that  art  of  an  historian, 
and  bow  little  ha  valaed  its  results :  for,  thongh  in 
bis  digression  he  professes  to  believe  in  the  superior 
authority  of  the  inscription,  in  Uie  msin  course  of  his 
narrative  be  follows  ^e  beaten  track  of  writers  who 
bad  gone  before  him.  He  makes  no  mention  of  other 
monuments  which  we  know  to  hare  existed ;  the 
bnsen  colomn  in  the  temple  of  the  Aventine  Diana, 
on  iriiich  waa  engraven  the  treaty  of  Serviua  TuIIius 
with  the  Latins,  with  the  names  of  the  tribes  who 
were  members  of  the  leagae  (JDion.  Hal.,  4,  26) ; 
tiie  treaty  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  with  Gabii,  writ- 
ten on  a  butl't  hide,  and  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
Oius  Ftdiua  {Dion.  Hal.,  4,  fid) ;  a  treaty  with  the 
Sabinea,  in  the  time  of  the  kings  {Hvr.,  Epitt.,  9,  1, 
SS)  :  the  treaty  with  Cartha^  m  the  first  year  of  the 
republic  (Polyb.,  S,  23)  (and  here  bis  negligence  is 
without  excuse ;  for,  even  though  the  doe-jment  itself 
Might  have  neiiabed  before  hia  time,  Ih  could  have 


found  the  translation  of  it  in  Potybios.  if  he  had  mb- 
suited  bim  before  be  begsn  to  narrate  ^  I'nntcwan); 
and,  finally,  the  treaty  with  Poreenna,  which  mi 
known  to  Pliny  (S4,  14).     He  does  net,  tbereliMe, 
found  hia  narrative  opon  nmtemponry  reeoids,  bm 
avowedly  draws  his  materials  from  tbe  works  of  eu^ 
tier  annalists,  such  as  Fabios  Pictor.  Cslpomioa  I'ias^ 
Valerius  Antias,  Licinius  Maoet,  ^lioa  Tubcre,  lad 
reposes  upon  their  authority.    As  long  as  his  paiet 
sgree  in  the  main  point*  of  their  ah»y,  tie  mkm 
them  without  fear  or  doubt.   When  they  openly  coa* 
tradict  each  other,  especially  on  qneatiooa  ef  nasi 
or  datea,  then  he  aometimea  bOMatly  conftawi  Iks 
difficulty,  and  acknowledges  in  getKval  tema  the  oa- 
certainty  of  the  history  of  the  first  centuries  of  ths 
city.   But  very  many  dieerepanees  leaa  flagTaut,  and 
oven  some  as  important  sa  those  which  be  baa  ipso- 
fied,  he  passes  over  withoot  notice ;  sod  yet  ws  kwe 
with  certainty  dwt  they  rxisted,  bennee  tbn  affni 
in  the  narrative  of  Dionyeiua,  who  drew  from  lbs 
same  authorities  as  Livy.  fiut,  thongh  tbe  ceuiaeot 
his  narrative  ia  sometimes  ctiecked  by  tbe  conflict  ai 
external  testimony,  iifi  is  never  indu<^  to  paase,  or 
doubt,  by  any  internal  difficul^,  any  inconsBteocy  ot 
contradiction,  or  perplexity  in  the  recsivnl  sioiy. 
Nothing  less  than  a  miracle  is  too  strange  forhisae- 
qoiescence.    It  is  evident  that  he  has  btiumd  no  la- 
boar  npon  examining  the  prolwbility  of  the  events  ! 
which  ne  relates,  or  tnveetigatine  ttwir  cooaeiion  sa  i 
causes  and  effects. — ^There  are  also  sofficieat  jfoofr  ' 
that  he  wrote  hastily  snd  even  carelesdy.    He  aone- 
times  mentions  incidentally,  in  a  subsequrat  psit  d 
his  history,  circumstances  which  he  hss  eroilied  is 
tbeir  proper  place.    Thus  it  is  only  by  bis  renarin 
on  the  proposal  for  commnnicating  tae  dipuUH  at 
ponUff  and  augur  to  the  plebeiana  (10, 8)  that  we  haa 
from  him  that  Ramnes,  Tatienses,  and  Lneeres  wm 
name&  of  the  ancient  tribes.    He  sometimes  repesto 
(36,  31  and  39),  sometimes  contradtcta  hin^eif  (H 
22,  and  34,  44).    It  is  an  instance  and  pmof  ef  bot* 
his  carelessness  and  his  want  of  famSiin^  with  the 
antiquittea  of  his  country,  that,  tlungb  M  a^re^ 
informs  tis  that  till  a  very  abort  time  behn  (he  cap- 
tnre  of  the  city,  the  Roman  way  of  fightiof  waa  in 
close  phalanx,  with  long  spears,  yet  in  no  desenptioo 
of  a  battle  does  he  allude  lo  aocb  tactica.  bol  com- 
monly uses  of  the  older  times  the  terms  which  relats 
to  the  more  modem  structure  of  the  Roman  snay 
We  cannot,  therefore,  feel  assared  diat  be  dwqn  re> 
resented  sccurstely  the  statements  of  lbs  older  sbbU- 
ists  from  whom  he  takes  his  materials. — Avf  enan, 
however,  which  might  arise  from  these  causes,  woM 
be  single  and  detached,  could  bear  bot  a  very  snafl 
ratio  to  the  bulk  of  the  history,  and  would  not  a&ct 
its  general  spirit.    But  the  very  tone  and  nannef  ol 
Livy's  work,  however  great  may  t>e  his  powosof  de- 
scription, however  lucid  hia  st^le  of  nanativc.  bow> 
ever  much  he  may  danle  the  imagtmtioo  or  iaianrt 
the  feelings  of  hi*  readers,  are  a  warning  aipiost  im- 
plicit belief.    He  excelled  in  narration  bm  ioibe 
oqnent  expression  of  excited  feelingR,  and  he  obviona. 
ly  delighted  in  .the  exercisa  of  his  genioa.    Ea  report- 
ing the  traditions  of  the  eariy  ages  oif  Rotne.  be  seem 
less  desirous  to  ascertain  tbe  truth  ttwi  to  atra^  the 
popular  story  in  Uie  moat  attaKtive  gark   He  m  noi 
80  much  an  nistorian  as  a  poet.    As  the  tMtiwy  nl- 
vances  and  the  truth  of  facto  is  belter  saewtaiMA. 
he  is  of  course  compelled  to  record  them  wttk  great- 
er fidelity ;  but  still  bis  whole  work  ia  ■  tiinmffaai 
celebration  of  the  heroic  spirit  and  military  gtery  at 
Rome.    Here,  then,  is  a  disturbing  force  which  bat 
borne  him  away  from  the  strict  line  of  historical  trmk 
To  this  desire  of  exalting  the  glory  of  hi*  country  {kA 
no  doubt,  to  a  similar  impulse  aetoatiog  thcae  inm 
whom  be  copied)  we  moat  ascribe  tbe  stngnler  |Ae- 
nomena  wbiut  appear  on  the  face  of  Ibo  Imlorf.  tta^. 
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■  pnpettml  wtra  wiu  Uw  ntrrfniiiding  ■tat«a,  the  Ro- 
nnns  were  never  dsfeated  in  the  opei^  lield  (9,  19) ; 
thit  whoi  they  were  diatreBwd,  it  was  tlwaya  by  pes- 
oleoes,  or  funiue.  or  wdition ;  ind  that,  at  soch  mk> 
■su,  ibeir  emmics  ■bMuned  rrom  •ttseking  then ; 
ibt  itaey  guKd  victoty  after  victcMry  witboot  nibdaiug 
tbw  moMole ;  that  talmi  eitiea  reappear  in  the 
umr  ■  dMV  or^ml  ponoMora ;  that  consula  and 
oktaion  triuHqA  in  aocceaaioa  over  nations  that  are 
•till  Ma  to  upply  anbjects  for  new  triumpha  to  new 
cffitaida  ud  new  dicta  tore ;  that  alaoghters^  which 
BMM  bava  eibawiwl  any  aute  of  ancient  Italy,  dimin- 
iabed  net  tba  aunber  of  tbeir  pwpetoally-renoTated 
admwiee.   Tothia  paasion  foreitolltng  the  military 

7Dtati(n  ^  Rome  we  owe  tbe  comparative  negloct 
ibe  lew  popolar  and  leas  ostentatious  subjects  of 
dome«tic  htMory.   Evefy  war  and  triumph  of  whicb 
any  laeaMRil,  tme  or  false,  existed,  is  ecrupalonsly 
le^iterad ;  bat  tbe  original  constitution  of  the  state, 
tbe  dinma  of  its  citizens,  tbe  several  rights,  the  con- 
tests btmtn  the  ofden,  tbe  cimatitution  of  the  gen- 
ertf  or  putial  aMMnUiea  of  the  people,  the  powers  of 
tfas  Bi^ttntes ;  the  laws,  the  juriuiTudence,  tbeir 
frqgTessife  melioration;  theae  are  snDjects  on  which 
oar  nfbtmatimi  is  vague,  scantTi  and  ill-connected. 
It  is  evident,  that  to  the  mind  of  Livy  they  possessed 
nmparativelY  Ultle  interest ;  and  that  on  these  nut- 
ttn,  to  say  the  leMt.  he  did  not  exert  hinadf  to  eot^ 
reet  dis  mors  or  mpply  the  defeets  of  tbe  writei*  who 
preceded  him.   He  wa^  satisfied  if  from  a  popnlar 
coasnotiim  he  could  extract  the  materials  of  an  elo- 
^oeot  tpecch.    It  is  a  aufficient  proof  that  on  this 
mott  important  portion  of  Homan  history  be  was  re- 
ally iipoiaiit,  that,  with  all  his  powers  of  language,  be 
ma  not  conmr  clw  snd  Tina  ideaa  to  tbe  minds  of 
linadflnL   wbo  bae  rioeo  ftom  the  pertwal  of  the 
miy  boob  of  Livy  with  tbe  distinct  notion  of  a  client 
ar  eir  u  agrarian  taw  1    {Maiden,  History  of  Rome, 
f.  J0t  Mff.) — Iitezperienced,  too,  in  mililsTy  affairs, 
HUMioos  blunders  have  been  attributed  to  him  in  re- 
lation to  encampments,  circamvallations,  sieges,  and 
wsriibe  operatiotis  of  all  kioda.   {Catamhon,  Prof,  ad 
Ptiyh.~-Polard^  Commaa.—Ni^mkr,  Rhn.  Qeich., 
nL  a,  p.  499.  614.)    He  did  not,  like  Polybiua,  visit 
^  legwas  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  the  great 
ft  en  la  which  be  commemorates,  and  hence  arise  many 
oniK^ea  in  ge<^r«phy,  and  much  confusion  with  re- 
satd  CO  the  situalion  of  cities  and  the  boundaries  of 
watricts.    {Laekmmmt,  dt  Fontibtu  Hiit.  lAv..  p. 
106.)      CoDBtdered  in  this  point  of  view,"  says  Gib- 
boa,  "  Uvy  sppesrs  merely  aa  a  man  of  letters,  little 
aei)UBitiM  with  the  art  of  war,  and  careless  in  point 
of  geogitphy."    iMuc.  Wor**,Tol.  6,  p.  37!.)— We 
b»v»  aoesdy  spoken  of  tbe  atyle  of  Livy.    One  point, 
however,  coruieetad  with  this  part  of  tbe  subject  re- 
Buitis  to  be  Doticed.    That  faatidioua  critic  and  envi- 
ras  detractor  of  hie  literaty  contemporarin,  Asinius 
Pottio,  bad  aeid  that  there  was  a  eerteii}  PaUetmiy  in 
tbe  style  of  Livy  ;  by  wbidl  be  meant  to  convey  an 
idea  that  there  was  soiDething  in  bia  eipreaaions  which 
betake  e  eitixea  ctf  Patsvium.  end  which  would  not 
bate  appeared  in  the  atyte  of  a  native  of  Rome. 
iQaint.,  Inrt-  Or.t  9,  1.)   It  ia  evident,  from  the  pas- 
sagft  of  Qutotiiian  juat  reCerred  to,  where  this  criticism 
of  PoHio**  ie  Mcorded,  that  it  appHad  entirely  to  pro- 
T:neia1  wonle  or  phrases,  not  altogether  consonant  to 
the  tefiocd  urbuily  of  Rome,  which  could  not  so 
easily  be  cmnmunieated  to  strangers  as  the  freedom  of 
the  city.   The  opinion  of  Beni,  wbo  supposed  that, 
Accame  ^  PaUiviaoa  were  all  staunch  republicans, 
tne  Patavini^  of  Livy  mast  have  conaistcd  in  hia  po- 
litj'cai  partnlity  to  tM  faction  of  Pompey,  appeara  to 
be  enlifilj  nroDOOOs;  for  such  princtpwa  would  not 
bera  beM  btemrii  by  PoUio,  who  rather  affected  old 
MMibliBM  •eotioMnls,  and  extolled  tbe  Pompeians. 


mason  {De  PMotephia,  fol.  St),  who  thinks  that  Livr's 
Patsvinily  Ivr  in  his  enmity  to  tbe  Gauls,  who  were 
the  natural  foea  of  the  Patavians,  and  often  ravaged 
their  territories,  is  equally  without  foundaiioo.  Koi 
ia  the  eonjeetnre  of  Sartbiua  and  Le  Vayer,  thai  b 
conaistcd  in  an  midue  partiality  for  his  native  district, 
much  more  snccessful  Morbof,  which  waa  no  diffi- 
cuh  task,  has  refuted  all  theae  tbeoriea  {De  Po/oetna- 
tate  Zaviana  Uber) ;  and,  justly  believing  that  the  P>- 
tavinity  of  which  l<ivy  waa  accused  was  solely  exhibit- 
ed ill  atyle,  he  baa  entered  into  an  elaborate  diecussios 
concerning  what  defect  or  blemish  wsa  implied  in  iht 
word  Patavinity.  Some,  as  he  infonnsns,  have  thought, 
with  Laorentias  Pignorius  {Origine  PadmM,  c.  17), 
that  it  appeared  in  a  certain  orthography  peculiar  tc 
the  Patavtana,  aa  iibe  for  tibi,  jwue  for  guari.  Ptol- 
emnus  Flavius  thinks  that  it  lay  in  the  dilfuseness  ol 
style  to  which,  this  author  says,  the  Patavions,  botk 
ancient  and  modem,  have  been  addicted  in  all  theii 
compositions.  {Centuria  Conjeclaneorum,  c.  4S.) 
This  is  tbe  opinion  which  seems,  on  tbe  whole,  to  he 
adopted  by  Moriiof  himodf,  and  by  Fqnccios  ;  and  it 
ia  founded  on  Pollio's  having  affected  an  admiration  of 
that  succinct  and  jejune  m^e  of  composition,  which 
was  erroneouslv  considered  as  approaching  the  Attic 
taste,  and  which  Brutus  and  Calvus  employed  in  ora- 
tory, in  opposition  to  the  more  copious  style  of  elo- 
quence exercised  by  Ciceio  and  Hortenaiua.  Pollio 
himself  would  probably  have  been  puzzled  to  define 
bia  precise  notion  of  Patavinity  :  but  it  is  most  prob- 
able that  it  applied  to  aome  pecnliarities  of  expression 
which  were  the  remains  of  the  ancient  dialect  of  Italy. 
It  appears,  though  this  is  a  aufoject  of  controversy,  thai 
there  wsa  a  refined  and  vulnr  idiom  at  Rome,  aad  the 
difference  would  be  etill  wider  between  the  urban  and 
wovincial  tongues.  Tbe  boast  of  the  former  was  te 
be  free  from  everything  rustic  or  foreign,  and  to  poe> 
sees  a  certain  undefinaMe  purity,  simplicity,  and  grace. 
It  was  either  in  a  want  of  this  charm,  or  in  some  pro- 
vincial expressions,  that  Patavinity  must  have  consist- 
ed, if,  indeed,  its  existence  in  the  work  of  J..ivy  waa 
not  altoKetbar  imaginafy  on  the  part  of  Pollio.  Bet 
neither  Erasmus,  who  has  repeated  the  censure,  nor 
any  other  writer,  ha*  pointed  out  an  example  of  Pata- 
vinity. Few  of  the  great  Latin  authors  were  Jlomana 
by  birth.  The  only  names  of  which  the  capiul  can 
boast  are  those  of  Lucretius,  Cesar,  and  Varro,  Were 
all  the  other  poets,  orarors,  and  historians  free  from 
provincial  idioms  ;  and  did  Livy  alone  retain  Patavin- 
ity t  He  was  older,  indeed,  when  he  first  visited  the 
capital,  than  Hwaee  or  Ovid,  bnt  he  waa  not  so  fai 
advanced  in  life  as  Virgil  or  Cetallus  when  they  first 
found  their  way  to  Rome  from  Mantua  and  Verona. 
(Dunlop'i  Roman  Literature,  vol.  3,  p.  469,  iegq.)-~ 
The  best  editions  of  Livy  are,  that  of  Cievicr,  Pari$, 
l73S-il,  4to,  6  vols.  ;  Drakenborch,  Amsl.,  1738-46, 
4lo,  7  vols. ;  Ruddimsnn,  Edin.,  1751 ,  ISmo,  4  vols. ; 
Emesti,  Lipi.,  1769-1804,  8vo.  4  vols. ;  Strath,  im- 
proved by  Doering,  GotluE,  1706-1813,  l3nto,  7  vols. ; 
Ruperti,  Gotting.,  1807-1809,  6  vols,  8vo-,  snd  ihel 
of  Lemaire.  Paris.  1822-18S5,  12  vols.  8vo. 

LocKi,  I.  a  people  of  Greece.  The  Greeks  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  Locri  three  tribes  of  the 
same  pec^le,  which,  though  distinct  from  each  other  in 
teiritory  as  well  aa  in  nomind  desienation,  were  donbt 
lesB  derived  from  a  common  stocE.  These  were  tbe 
Locii  Oxole,  tbe  Epicnemidii,  and  Opuntii,  A  colony 
of  the  last  named  tribe,  who  at  an  early  period  had  set- 
tled on  the  shores  of  Magna  Grsscia,  were  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Epizephyrii,  or  Western  Locri.  Tbs 
Epienemidian  and  Opunt'ian  Locri  alone  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  Homer,  aa  he  makes  no  mention  of  the 
OzoIb  ;  whence  we  mi(^t  conclude  that  thoy  were 
not  so  ancient  as  the  rest  of  the  nation.   The  earliest 


and  most  authentic  accounts  concur  in  ascribing'  ths 
4,  M.)   The  iw*ion  v^ioted  by  Bu- 1  origin  of  this  people  to  tbe  Leleges.   {Ariflot.^  tj- 
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Dieameh.,  V.  71.)  'Tha  IakH  OioUt  occupied  a  nir- 
row  tract  of  country,  situated  on  the  noithem  shore  of 
the  Corinthisn  Guii,  commencing  at  the  .lEtoli&n  Rhi- 
nm,  and  terminatine  near  Crisaa.  To  the  west  and 
north  they  adjoinea  the  ..lEtoliana,  and  partly  also,  in 
the  I&Iter  direction,  the  Dorians,  while  to  the  east  they 
boidered  on  the  dietricl  of  Delphi,  belonging  to  Pho- 
eis.  They  are  said  to  have  been  a  colony  from  the 
more  celebrated  Locriana  of  the  east  (Sinuo,  427. — 
EutUUk.,  ad  R.,  S,  531),  and  their  name,  accordii^  to 
fabulous  accounts,  was  derived  from  some  fetid  spnnga 
(^<u,  oleo)  near  the  hill  of  Taphius  or  Taphiassus, 
situated  on  their  coast,  and  beneath  which  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  centaur  Nessus  had  been  entombed. 
(Slrab.,  i^.—Ptui.,  Quast.  Grae.,  l&.—Myrtil., 
hub.,  ap.  AmigoiL  Paradox.,  1S9.)  Other  explana- 
tions of  the  name  are  given  onder  the  inicle  OzoUs. — ; 
l^ucydides  represents  them  as  t  wild,  oncivilized , 
lace,  and  addicted  from  the  eariiest  period  to  theft 
and  rapine  (1,  5).  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  ihey  ap* 
pear  to  have  sided  with  the  Athenians,  as  the  latter 
Betd  possession  of  Naupactus,  their  principal  town 
and  hkrbour,  probablT  from  enmity  to  the  ^toliane, 
who  had  espoused  toe  cause  of  the  PetopoDnesiana. 
{Tkucyd.,  S,  95.)- — The  Eficneniiiittii  Loeri,  whom 
we  must  next  describe,  occupied  a  small  district  im- 
mediately adjoining  Tbermopylie,  and  confined  be- 
tween Mount  Cnemis,  a  branch  of  (Eta,  whence  they 
derived  their  name,  and  the  sea  of  Euboea.  {Strabo, 
416,  i25.—Eust(Uh.,  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.,  v.  426.) 
Homer  classes  them  with  the  Opuntii,  under  the  geo- 
•tal  name  of  Locri.  (£.,  3, 536.)  Tfa^  derired  Uteir 
Mme  ofEpicnemidii  from  their  sitaatioD  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Mount  Cnemis. — The  Opuntian  Locri  follow 
after  the  Epicnemidii :  they  occupied  a  line  of  coast  of 
about  fifteen  miles,  beginning  a  little  south  of  Cne- 
mides,  and  extending  to  the  town  of  HaUe,  on  the 
frrnitiets  of  Boeotia.  Inlsnd  their  territory  reached  to 
the  Phociaa  towns  of  Hyampolia  and  Abe.  This  peo- 
iAb  derived  their  same  from  the  city  of  Opus,  their 
necropolis.  {Slrabo,  425. — Cramer't  Anc.  Greece, 
kA.  2,  p.  104.) — 11.  A  people  of  Magna  GrBcia,.ori- 
giiully  a  colony  of  the  Locri  Opuntii  from  Greece. 
They  first  aeitled  near  the  promontory  of  Zephyhum, 
at  the  lower  extremitr  of  Bruttimn,  oo  the  Ionian  Sea, 
and  hence  obtained  the  appelUtioo  of  £pizaphyrii,  by 
which  they  were  distinguished  from  the  Locri  of 
Greece.  Here  they  buift  the  city  of  Locri.  They 
larooved,  however,  from  this  position  three  or  four 
years  afterward,  and  built  another  city  on  a  height 
named  Mount  Esopis.  Slrabo,  however,  makea  Uie 
Locri  who  seUled  in  Bruttium  to  have  been  a  division 
of  the  Ozols  from  the  Crissasan  Gulf,  and  remarks,  that 
E{d>oru8  wss  incorrect  in  sscribing  the  settlement  to 
the  Locri  Opuntii ;  but  it  is  certain  that  this  opinion 
of  Ephofos  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  teitimony  of 
many  other  writers,  and  therefore  is  generally  preferred 
by  modem  critics.  {Mazzoch.  in  Tah.  Herod,  diatr., 
1,  c.  5. — Heyne,  Optuc.  Acad.,  vol.  2,  p.  46.' — Id.,  ad 
Virg.,  Mn.,  3,  399.)  We  derive  some  curious  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  origin  of  the  Epizephjrian  Locri 
from  Polybius,  who  acqu^nta  na,  that,  from  his  having 
been  the  means  of  obtaining  for  this  dty  a  remission 
•f  heavy  contribntions  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he 
bad  contracted  a  feeling  of  kindness  and  partiality  to- 
wards its  inhabitants,  waich  thev,  on  the  otner  bend,  re- 
paid by  every  mark  of  gratitude  and  attention.  His 
nequent  residence  among  them  enabled  hioi,  as  he 
■tatee,  to  inquire  nunutely  into  their  laws  and  lostita^ 
Hons,  so  roueb  admired  by  antiquity  as  the  vivA.  of 
the  celebrated  lawgiver  Zuencua ;  and  also  into  the 
•arly  history,  as  well  aa  origin,  of  Uieir  city.  To  the 
latter  point  he  Bad  paid  the  greater  attention,  from  the 
obloquy  and  calumny  which  Timcus,  the  Sicilian  his- 
torian,  had  heaped  npoo  Ariatode,  in  hia  endeevonr  to 


rafnte  what  be  deemed  his  false  rapiMentatND  ad  iW 
event.  The  great  philosi^ber,  in  bis  work  on  the  Ital- 
ian republica,  stated,  that  the  colony  whtek  focnded 
the  Epizephyrian  city  waa  formed  principally  b«  ^vea, 
who,  during  the  absmce  of  their  masters,  flsa  curied 
off  their  wives.  This  assertion,  which  called  fnth  ihe 
invective  of  Timsua,  was,  however,  supported  by  P» 
lybius  on  the  anthority  of  the  Locri  themselves;  bom 
whom  he  learned,  that  all  their  nobility  was  to  be  re- 
ferred 10  the  female  part  of  Ibeir  eommnnily,  who  hW 
accompanied  their  aaeestora  Uom  Greece,  and  wen 
descended  from  the  most  illuatrioas  families  of  tbeii 
metropolis  ;  and  that,  so  far  from  having  derived  tbeii 
polity  and  costoms  from  that  quarter,  as  the  SiciUu 
histoiisn  pretended,  they  had  borrowed  many  oi  th* 
rites  and  ussgea  of  the  Siculi,  who  were  io  possessiaa 
of  the  coontnr  at  the  time  of  their  arrival,  and  «bta 
they  afterward  e^>elled.  (i*o/v&.,/ra£m.,  12,  S.)—Bal 
it  was  to  the  institutions  of  uieir  great  legialslor<Zs- 
leucuB  that  this  city  was  mainly  iiMebted  lor  its  pros- 
perity and  fame.  His  laws,  which,  accordine  l«  tbt 
assertion  of  Demoatbenes,  continued  io  full  lone  /oc 
the  apace  of  200  years  (Oral,  in  Timoer.),  are  said  w 
have  been  a  judicious  selection  from  llM_CretaD,Xiaee. 
damoniu),  and  Areopagitic  codes*  to  which  woe,  bM«>- 
ever,  added  seveial  original  enactments ;  amoig  ihes^ 
that  is  noticed  aa  particularly  deserving  of  cofluaenda- 
tion  by  which  every  offence  had  its  pecobsi  peinlty 
BtUched  to  it ;  whereaa,  in  other  systema  of  rgii&a 
lioD,  punishment  was  awarded  according  to  the  aiU- 
trary  decision  of  the  judge.  The  Tburians,  who  aft» 
ward  ad(^>i«d  the  code  of  Zaleucus*  injufed  its  mwr- 
fdictey  1^  their  additionat  in  which  too  much  att» 
tion  waa  paid  to  oinnte  pointo  aod.mattan  detsfl. 
{Ephor.,  ap.  Slrai.,  860.— Compare  Plat,,  de  Leg.,  1, 
p.  638.~Diod.  Sic,  12,  20.— vUAefi.,  10,  7.  — C*- 
de  Leg.,  2,  6.)  The  situatioa  of  the  aocieia  city  o 
Locri  haa  not  been  hitherto  determined  with  aceoiacy, 
though  the  UMNt  jndicioua  anti^uariana  and  tiaveUos 
agree  in  fixing  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Genu.  (Arr.,  I 
8,  CTw*r..  It.  Ami.,  vol.  2,  p.  \W\.—RmamdH, 
vol.  1,  p.  161.)  Tbis  modem  town  stands  on  a  hill, 
which  IS  probably  the  Mons  Esopis  of  Stfsbo,  and 
where  the  citadel  was  doubtless  ~  placed.  But  Iba 
name  of  PagliapaU,  which  ia  attached  to  some  um- 
sidersble  mios  below  Geratt,  naturally  leads  to  tbe 
supposition  that  this  was  tbe  site  of  IM  Fj«qihpb« 
Locri.  (Keidad,  Voyage  daau  U  Gramt  Greet,  p. 
IW.Switiburne't  liateU,  p.  340.)  D'Anville  re- 
moved it  too  far  to  the  south  when  be  aappoaed  it  te 
accord  with  the  Motta  di  Brvrrana.  ( Cramer,  L  c> 
Niebobr  states  the  curious  fact,  that  tbers  ia  still  re 
mainiog  at  the  present  day,  in  the  distno.  of  ancient 
Locri,  a  pt^ulatton  that  apeaka  Greek,  and  be  cites  is 
support  of  this  aasertion  the  testimmiy  of  Count  Zor- 
lo,  an  Italian  noble,  (itsnun  .ffiafory,  voL  1,  p.  51, 
in  noltf. — Cramer'a  Aneina  £afy,  p.  404. 

'^ocosTA,  a  uolorioua  female  poisoner  at  Rome  da- 
ring the  first  century  of  our  era.  She  poiKnied  Clau- 
dius by  Older  of  Agrippina.  and  Britannicna  fay  order 
of  Nero.  Tba  latter  loaded  ber  with  preaenU  after  lb* 
perpetration  of  the  deed,  and  actually  placed  kaiMte 
unoez  bar,  in  order  that  her  art  might  be  peipecaated. 
She  was  put  to  death  by  Galba.  Jjm.  1S» 

66  — id.  tfr.,  13,  15.— &ictoii.  Fit.  JVsr,  n.—Jw^ 
Sat.,  1,  71.) 
LocotIos.    Vid.  Aids. 

houhiA  Padlioha,  graod-daogbter  of  LoUios  Paid 
tinna,  who  made  hiniaelf  ao  nftmons  by  hta  t^eeicf 
in  the  provineea.  She  married  C.  Memmins,  n  man 
of  consular  latik,  but  waa  taken  from  him  by  Cal^nl^ 
who  nude  her  his  own  wife,  bnt  soon  af^  re|»diat«4 
ber.  (Siwten.,  Vit.  Calig.,  iA.—23ia  Cas*^  AS, 
Sho  afterwsrd,  on  the  deadi  of  Mnssslina,  awired  M 
a  union  wHh  daodiua.  bnt  waa  pnt  to  daaUi  ibnae^ 
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«w  ndBMiee  of  Agr:{  pin*.  (  AmIm.,  Fit.  Otnd.,  SA. 
-r«ei(.  Aim.,  1%,  SO.) 

LollIdb,  I.  M.  LoUiaa  Ptlicunt,  »  Roiubii  iiobi»- 
min  in  tha  tinw  of  AaguBtDS,  who  ove  him  (A.U.O. 
ns,  EC.  86)  the  soreraiiMnt  of  GsUtu,  with  the 
tttk  of  ptnmtor.  He  ecquitted  hiniMlf  eo  well  in 
Ait  flffiu,  UbL  ifaar  w^Mnr,  in  otdar  to  neompaiiM 
UiMfieniBHiMdhuiiecHiBid,  idTSS,  with  L.  Aar»> 
lins  LefMarn.  Braig  emt  in  "^7  to  engage  the  Otr^ 
nuuM,  fAo  had  made  an  iiraption  into  (Ad,  he  bad 
the  miafactBDe,  aftai  soaw  eacceaaea,  to  experience  a 
defeat,  known  m  kHtonr  by  the  aj^lation  of  cladtt 
Lottittu,  aad  in  which  be  loat  the  eagle  (tf  the  fifth  le- 

r.   It  appeal^  itowevw^  that  be  waa  able  to  i^Mir 
SmMtt,  and  lagaia  the  eonfidance  of  Angnataa, 
for  thii  BMiaaidi  cbM«  him,  about  A.u.C.  Tfil,  B.C; 
3,  to  accoapany  iua  grandaon  Cains  Cnaar  (afterward 
the  EBOMEor  Cal^la)  into  Uia  East,  aa  a  kind  of  di* 
rector  ttf  hit  joalh    Minri  moiUrtor  jmBemUe."  VdL 
PtUen.,  i,  108).    In  the  cooiaa  <rf  tiiie  raiaaiont  he 
beeaaafjlj  «jtheg»ateatde[a«dationa,«nd  iwmed 
aeeiet  pmi^  which  weie  diaeloaed  to  Caioa  Cvaar  by 
the  knvof  the  I^idiiana.   Lolliua  died  aoddeoly  a  few 
de^i  wer  Uuav  leanng  belond  him  immeoae  licfaes, 
bA  a  IDOM  odiooa  netnorr.     (P^ny,  9,  36,  67.) 
H'hether  hia  end  waa  volanuiy  or  othwwiae,  Velieina 
P»t«rcniu»  (£.  c)  dedarae  htmaalf  unable  to  decide. 
Hence  addraa  led  to  bim      of  bis  odee  (the  ninth  of 
the  fogith  book)  in  tba  year  of  hie  conanUiip  with  Lep- 
idu,  Int  died  eeren  or  ught  years  before  LoUina  had 
diapaced  Umaelf  by  hia  coodoct  in  the  Ellt.  (Com- 
pare SonodMi,  ud  Herat.,  I.  c.) — II.  A  eon  of  the  pre- 
ceding, to  wbiMn  Hoface  addreaaed  two  of  hia  epiatlea 
(the  aecmd  and  eighteenth  of  tba  firat  book).    He  waa 
the  ddest  aaa  of  M.  Lolliua  Paltcanoa,  and  ia  therefore 
styled  i>y  Hence  Jfoxme  {tcii.  iut»).    SeTwal  mod- 
onsdiaiai^aDAaaToireatiiia,  Baxto:,  Daeiar,  Olaiir- 
dnp  fOMwaifc,  p.  M7),  and  Morwi  (DwJ.  ifiist.,  nl. 
4,  p.  19S),  Bako  Horace,  in  the  epistle  joat  referred  to, 
adoren  Lotlioa  the  father,  not  tlte  aon.   This,  how- 
nolatea  cbrontrtoay,  aince  it  ^>pe8Ta  from  Epiat. 
%  that  the  peroon  to  mom  it  ia  insc^bed  waa  quite  a 
yoKW  man.    The  other  aide  of  tba  qneation  ia  adra- 
oied  by  Nods  (ed  CenolMfk.  Pit.,  %,  14,  p.  266), 
Bsyle  iDieL  «.  v.),  Maaeon  (  Vit.  Her.,  p.  866), 

and  amoqg  tbe  edit«a  itflfonca  by  Sanadon,  Gee- 
Mr,  BSriig;  Ac  Tbe  epkhst  vuxime,  as  employed 
by  Hocsce,  bu  alao  given  riae  to  conaideiable  oiBcns- 
ajon.  Tenentiaat  l^ier,  *oA  many  other  commenta- 
tore,  refff  «to  tlMtnantal  ^|ualitiea  of  the  iodiTidual ; 
wbUe  Hi  align,  Maniliua,  Heibomiaa,  Vaoderbouig, 
and  oAa%  cosaidor  Maim  a  family  or  name. 
The  aalboiity,  bowaTer,  which  baa  been  cited  lioB 
Gmtar  (638,  2).  to  aatntaDliate  thia  laat  OfHDiMi,  is 
Mhr  oppooed  by  chroBolt^ical  argumonta.  (CMwott 
Obiarau,  ad  Herat.,  I.  e.)  Besides,  tba  distinctive 
family  nan*  of  tbe  LoUii  waa  PaUaamM,  or,  aa  it  is 
written  oo  CMtia,  PttUitmua.  (Compare  Burmaiui, 
id  QNMhL,  4,  i.-~EraeMli,  CUu.  Cie.,  t.  v.  PoUIm- 
mu.~VA  Jftfc,  a,  8,  3.  —EUttidi,  ad  Cie.,  Brut., 
f.  in—Mmaelte,  Us.  3Ui  Num.,  toL  4,  col.  1816.) 

Losniifnt  (PtoL  Aoviivimi. — Leas  correctly  Loif- 
tinu),  a  city  of  the  Thaobantes,  in  Britain,  now  Ltm- 
Jcm.  Tba  {4ace  appeara  to  have  had  a  very  remote 
■atiqwqr,  and  already  existed  ia  tbe  time  of  C«tar, 
iboeeb,  in  eooMqoence  of  hia  march  being  tu  a  diffeii- 
<nt  AndioD.  U  nmemad  unkoowD  to  bim.  Tacitus 
(AiaLt  14,  n)  *|ieaka  of  it  aa  a  plaee  of  great  com. 
iBcice,  and,  indeed,  iu  Imvonrable  sitoation  for  trade 
moat  bave  pva  tbe  place  a  very  early  origin.  Iu 
bt«r  najaewsB  AagnataTrinobaDtum,  in  honour,  prob- 
ably, of  aooe  Roman  enueaa.  (Compare  Ammianus 
Maic^ltnos,  37,  8.  "  Lttmimium,  wftw  opfidum, 
fuad  AMgmmtmmftattriiM  affdtamU,^)  •  Bede  s^lee 
N  Luaivmmt  nod  alao  Owibu  iMKdom*  (9,  4, 7 ;  3. 
4.   Aoeiest  l^nAiDiina  ia  generally  tboogbt  to  have 


occnpied  that  part  (tf  the  modem  city  wiich  itaa  m 
the  north  of  toe  Thames,  near  the  tower  of  Londas. 
Aa,  however,  Ptolemy  aaaisns  LoDdininm  to  the  Can 
tii,  many  have  been  led  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  bo- 
rough of  StnUiwark,  on  tbe  south  side  of  the  river,  or 
mber,  to  the  part  immediately  west  of  thia,  eapeciaUi 
u  ben  BMuy  nmainB  of  anttqaity  bara  been  bund 
It  !■  meet  probable,  howvrari  that  tbe  anciaiit  cil> 
lay  OD  both  sidea  of  the  atraam,  so  that  Ptolemy  migjk 
aaaign  it  aa  well  to  the  Trinobantea  and  Atrebatii  ai 
to  the  Cantii.  {Maamtrt,  Oeogr.,  vol.  2,  pt.  3,  p.  146.] 
LoneinlHua,  a  anmine  of  Artaxerxea  I.,  in  Greek 
UoKp^ttfi.   Plulaicb  atataa  that  this  appellaticm  waa 

E'vcn  unbeeaneebiaxi^  hand  waa  knga  than  bii 
ft ;  but  Steabo  Bays  that  be  waa  ao  called  from  the 
•xtraordinaiy  length  of  hia  anna,  which,  on  his  aUnd- 
ing  ni»igfat,  could  reach  hia  kiwee.  (Sirai.,  735.) 
He  makes  him  to  have  ben,  in  other  respecta,  one  ot 
the  handsomest  of  man  (mMwiw  ^vC^waw*. — Vid. 
Artaxerxea  I.) 

Loiidinra,  a  celetmtod  Greek  critic  and  riietorical  ■ 
ifiitar,  vriw  flonriahed  during  tbe  reioitf  of  Flaviu 
Claudius  and  Anreliao.  (PjUrttuf,  Cod.  Sfl5,  p.  1470., 
— Cf«org.  SyneeU.,  Ckrm.,  p.  884.)  The  place  of 
hia  birth  ia  uncertain.  Some  make  him  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Pabnyia  (Sdler.,  Ant.  Palmyr.,  p.  88S), 
othera  of  Emeaa  in  Syria  (Goir.,  de  Ptira. — HoUten., 
Vit.  Porpkyr.,  o.  6),  and  othera,  wain,  as  for  example 
Langbaen,  of  Pamphylia,  confounding  him  with  Dio- 
nyeina  of  Phaseiie.  Tbe  most  probable  opinion  ia 
that  wbidi  iwaida  bim  aa  an  AUwpian.  (Johm.,  Hist. 
PkiL,  a,  14.— Ji«jhia«n,  Vit.  Long.,  it  3  }  It  ia  of 
Longinna  that  EonafMna  firat  made  die  remark  which 
baa  been  ao  often  repeated  in  aimilar  cases ;  he  called 
bim  a  lvri»g  Ubrary  and  a  waUmg  ttudy.  (BiISXm- 

wKit P«r^A.,a7,«£Ari8imads.)  LonginuabimaeU 
infbnnans,  in  ihepnbeo  tohiawnk  H^r^Aotv.pro- 
awved  1^  Poqihyry  in  Ae  life  of  I^tnma,  p.  127,  thai, 
from  an  earty  age,  be  (n veiled  much  in  company  with 
his  parents,  surveyed  many  regions,  and  made  himself 
acQoainted  with  all  tbe  individuals,  diatinguished  in 
fdiiloeopby,  whom  bia  various  joumeyinga  Uins  threw 
u  Ua  way.  He  beeame  tbe  pupil  of  Ammoniua  Sac- 
oai  tt  Anxandiea,  utd  alao  of  Origen,  a  disciple  of 
Ammonias,  not  to  be  confounded,  however,  with  Ori- 
sOD,  Uie  &IBOU  Cbriatian  writer.  He  waa  a  genume 
Haloniat,  aa  sppesrs  not  ouly  from  faia  worics,  or,  rather, 
the  fragmenta  of  bia  woriia,  that  have  come  down  to  ns, 
but  alao  bora  the  commentaries  on  Plato  composed  by 
him,  and  of  which  Olympiodwus  and  Proclna  make 
mention.  {SuMttn,  Tit.  Long.,  ^  6.)  Tbe  loss  ol 
tbeae  commentariee  ia  the  more  to  be  regreUed  by  oa, 
aa  it  would  appear  that  Longinus  directed  hia  atlentior. 
to  tbe  a^le  aa  well  aa  the  doctrinea  of  Plato.  Aftei 
having  completed  his  course  of  study  and  preparation, 
Loi^aa  opened  a  school  at  Athens,  saving  instructiot 
not  merdy  in  tbe  watorieal  art,  but  in  criticism  and 
also  in  ^iloat^.  {StilMken,  Vit.  Long.,  ^  9.) 
Here  he  numbered  the  ecMmted  Porphyry  among  his 
diaciplea,  whose  Syrian  naow  Maloch  he  changed  into 
Porpbyrias  of  synonymous  import.  {Emap.,  in  Vit. 
PonA.,  p.  IS.)  After  having  apeut  a  large  portion  of 
his  life  at  Athena  iu  tbe  instruction  of  youth  and  thb 
compoaitioo  of  nomerooa  works,  Longinus  visited  tbe 
East,  either  to  traoaect  soma  bnaioeas  at  Emeaa,  oi 
to  spend  a  dmt  time  with  ewtam  nlatioDa  oflus  who 
dwelt  there.  It  vras  on  tlua  occaaion  that  ha  became 
known  to  Zenobia,  the  celebrated  Queen  of  Palmyra, 
who  engaged  hia  servicea  aa  her  |»eccptor  in  Greek. 
(Vapitctu,  Vit.  Aurtl.,  30.)  He  waa  subsequently 
appointed  her  miniBter,  and  aided  her  with  his  coun- 
sels. Longinus  is  said,  in  bia  new  cap%oitv,  to  have 
indaead  Zenobia  to  Aaks  off  tbe  Roman  y««,  and  to 
have  dictated  pnod  and  sjdrited  letter  wbicb  sba 
aent  to  tbe  Emperor  AneUan     90).  TblatattetM 
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MtaUd  Uk  Roman  empeior,  that,  hafing  aborlly  attar 
■m)8  himaeir  master  of  Palmyra,  be  caused  Loaginoa 
tft  be  put  to  death  (A.D.  S73).  Zenobia,  overcome 
'jj  the  teirora  of  impending  deetmetioti,  became  fmn 
■  berwne  ■  mere  woman,  and  eooght  to  propitiate  tba 
roigiveneaa  of  ber  conqaeror  hj  impntio^  tbo  whole 
blame  of  the  war  to  the  counsels  of  Longmaa.  {Zm- 
amua,  I,  06.)  The  spirit  of  the  minister,  bowoTar, 
rose  in  proportion  to  the  danger,  and  be  met  hie  fate 
wi'.h  all  the  calmness  of  a  true  [Ailosopher. — The 
pricipal  work  of  Longinus  is  his  treatise  llepi*Tipov( 
("  On  the  Subline,"  or,  more  accarately,_pMbap, "  On 
•Iwation  of  thought  and  langnage").  Thia  ia  mm  of 
lite  moat  eelebnrted  productions  of  antiquity,  and  ia 
probably  the  fragment  of  a  much  laiger  work.  There 
w,  however,  somtt  doubt  whether  this  treatise  was  in 
reality  wriuen  by  him.  Modem  editors  faave  given 
the  name  of  the  author  of  the  work  as  "  Dionyaioa 
Longinus,"  but  in  the  beet  manoscripta  it  ia  said  to 
be  written  *'  by  Dionysius  or  Longinus"  {Aunnwiov  $ 
AoyyfMw},  and  in  the  Flonnca  maniweript  by  an 
anonymoua  author.  Soidaa  eays,  that  the  name  of 
.the  counsellor  of  Zenobia  was  Longinua  Caasins. 
Smne  critics  have  conjectured  that  thia  treatiae  was 
written  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamsssus  or  by  Dionysius 
of  Pergsmum,  who  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (636)  aa  a 
distinguished  teacher  of  rhetoric ;  but  the  diference 
of  atyle  between  thb  work  and  the  acknowledged 
woika  of  Dionyaioa  of  Halicamasma,  renders  thia  eon- 
ioctnro  very  imfHobabte ;  and  as  to  the  other  Dionys- 
ius, Uie  conjecture  has  no  foundation.  (Consult  He- 
marka  on  the  mpposed  Dionytiut  Longimu,  dec., 
London,  1826,  8vo.)  The  author  of  the  treatise  on 
the  Sublime,  vriioever  he  may  have  been,  devolopa  in 
it,  with  a  inily  philosophical  spirit,  die  nature  of  sub- 
limity in  thought  and  expesaion.  He  oatabltabes  the 
laws  for  ita  use,  and  illastrates  these  by  examples, 
which  constitute,  at  the  same  time,  an  ingenious  cri- 
tique upon  the  highest  productions  of  sntiquity.  The 
style  of  the  woni  is  animated  and  correct;  though 
critirs  think  that  they  discover  in  it  forms  of  express- 
ion wbich  could  not  have  been  emp1<qped  prior  to  the 
tti>]  century,  and  which  stand  in  dveet  opposition  to 
tLa  theory  tMf  Amati,  this  scholar  making  the  wotfc  to 
have  been  composed  in  the  age  of  Angastas.  Kiibi>- 
ken  thought  he  discovered,  in  reading  Apsines,  a 
Greek  rhetorician,  all  the  lost  work  of  Longinus  on 
Rhetoric  excepting  the  first  chapter.  He  found  it  in- 
termingled with  the  work  of  the  former,  and  recog- 
nised it  by  its  style.  He  pronounces  it  not  inferior  to 
the  treatise  on  the  Sablime.  A  communicttion  on 
this  subject  wis  tranamttted  by  him  to  the  editor  of  a 
French  periodical,  "  Bibliolheqiie  <U»  SeUruet  el  dea 
Beaux-ArU,"  and  appeared  in  176.%  (vol.  34,  pt.  1,  p. 
ZTA).  The  accuracy  of  R4thnken's  opinion,  however, 
in  assigning  the  fragment  in  question  to  the  critic 
Longinus,  is  for  from  bemg  generally  acceded  to. 
Weiske  gives  a  portion  of  the  nmgment,  with  a  Latin 
version,  m  his  edition  of  Longinna,  but  can  find  no 
similarity  between  it  end  the  general  style  and  manner 
of  Longinus.  His  decision  is  evidently  a  correct  one. 
(Weiske,  Prof,  ad  ed.  Long.,  p.  xxiv.)  The  best  edi- 
tion of  the  treatise  ITtp!  'Tfov^  ia  that  of  Weiske, 
Lip».,  1609,  8*0,  reprinted  at  London,  18S0. — An 
enumeration  of  the  works  of  Ijonginus,  as  far  they  can 
be  sscertained,  is  given  Ruhnken,  in  bis  disserta- 
tion on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Longinus,  pabliriied 
under  the  ficUtioua  name  of  Scbardam,  and  reprinted 
m  Woiske's  edition  (p.  LXIX.,  leqq.)  The  list  is 
as  follows:  1.  Ol  iiMXoyoi,  or,  more  correctly,  per- 
Iw.ps,  ♦tXoXoTot  ifuXiai.  (  WeUke,  ad  RiJmk..,  Vit. 
Itong.fjt.  LVl.,  in  notit.)  It  was  a  work  in  more  than 
twenty  books,  and  was  devoted  to  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  writers  ot'  antiqaity. — S.  11^  ro9  kotA 
Meidfov  (*•  On  ths  Ontim  tf  DemiM^Jmvs*  ugMimtt 
Midiaa").—8.  'iiinp^fjm  't^tuptKAC  Rtmerie  Di0- 


cmAus,  1.  e.,  an  examinatioa  of  diffienU points  relaitta 

to  the  wrilinga  of  Homer).— 4.  Ei  ^Maofo(  'Qmsor 
Whether  Homer  a  Philo»^iter").-~b.  Upoi^. 
fiara  'Ou^pov  koi  Xoaetc  {"Hamtric  PniUwu,  ud 
their  SMulwnt"). — ft.  TtmitOfteiTut  larepiac<dyp9fi- 
parucol  <Sf  lenputi  t^nyoihmu  ("  What  tUngt  «e» 
trary  to  httori/  gramvutTiam  ttaU  mm  if  thof  wen  tt 
aeeardaivx  mlh  it"}. — 7.  Uepi  ruy  vap'  'OfiSlpif  n)JA 
oiifuuvovaCt¥  Xifeav  ("  On  verdf.nt  Homer  tiut  lum 
variotu  aigmfication*"). — B.  'Arruciiv  \iSewix6eotn 
^  ("  A  LexUm  <^  Attie  form  oj  ezp-eatio%'%—%. 
\^tit  'AvTifu^cop,  xal  lipatMninc  ("  Peadiar  femi 
of  aprmion  m  Antmtdma  <w(  Handun").  Hw 
grammarians  called  by  Uie  name  of  A^ett  those  mdi 
which  were  remarkable  for  any  peculiarity  of  Ami  w 
signification.  Antimachus  and  Heraclccm  were  two 
pMts. — 10.  Jlipi  tSitiKuv  ("  On  names  of  Jiatioiu." 
Gentile  nouns). — 11.  X;toAM  ^  ri  TovH^atoTutntf 
^ei/xdtoy  ("  Scheha  on  the  Manual  of  HephaaHea"). 
—IS.  IUpiin>vOiiTecK^Ayo''V'OmtheAmiigmaU{f 
Words-^—ia.  Tixvn  Mv**^  i'^Ariof  Rhetenc").- 
14.  Elcr^|br^M^'H/y(0¥Areiv("(MdcJEkMrii 
of  Hermogenea"). — 16.  Iltpt  Ti^owf. — 16.  Utpi 
jCuf  (<■  On  Begvnmng  of  Thinga'*)  —17.  Utfu  t6- 
AOKf  ("  De  fin^ut  honontm  et  m^orum"). — 16.  Uepi 
6pi^{'^OnJnatinct")  ~~\9.  'EjrumMfrpitTdv'Aui- 
Xiov  (>'  Letter  to  Ameiiua"y—9a.  liepi  r^r  jwra  Hao- 
Tova  Sucaua^wK  ("  On  (As  Plmtome  i^kUim  of  mat 
CmuiveO"--*!- n^rx3B'Ma0v(**0iiAlMO.  iWa 
appear  to  have  been  two  treatiaee  with  this  title,  one 

g;ainat  PAtinua,  and  the  other  against  Poiphyry. — SI 
epiin)xr^i»Onthe.Soui").—i».  •OiaivaBoiC'Od^ 
nalhta."  An  eloge  on  Ods»nathua,  the  deceased 
husband  of  Zenobia).— -Si.  Commentaries  on  Ptalo. 
(Oimpere  the  rensAa  of  Toop,  ad  frogm.,  Vill.— 
Long.,  p.  645,  a.  Weitke,  p.  867,  ed.  To^.}— 11.  C. 
Casaius  Longinus,  a  friend  of  Antoiqr  the  orator,  sad 
distinguished  for  his  acqoatntsnce  with  hiatorieal,  Ugii, 
and  antiquarian  tc^s.  (Cie.,  Or.,  1,  90. — Emati, 
CUv.  Cic;  a.  v.) 
LoNUOBiRDi.  Vii.  Lsngobardi. 
LoKODs,  a  Greek  writer,  author  of  a  prose  romance 
entitled  Hof^urd  ra  moj^  &6^iv  nu  XXdqv  ("  P«(- 
torala  nlahve  to  Dapkitie  ami  CIUos**X  ^ 

more  ooes- 

monly  cited  as  the  UouteviKa  (*'  Paaforafr")  of  Loiwaa, 
mihe&afviCKal'SU^l"DaphaaAndCUo^').  Ths 
period  when  he  lived  is  uncertain,  and  be  is  neithei 
named  W  Suidas  nor  any  ancient  writer.  Pnhape  an 
author  of  this  name  never  existed ;  nor  is  the  matlci 
rendered  at  wiSl  clearer  by  t^  circumstance  of  Longiu 
being  a  Latin,  nrt  a  Greek,  wwd.  Haxtess,  in  Act, 
supposea  that  the  name  originatod  in  a  nuatake.  Tha 
celebrated  Florence  manuscript  has  no  author's  nams 
whatever.  The  title  runs  simply  Aeottiojcuf  ipvna6t 
X6yoi  d*,  the  last  word  of  which  may  have  been  tsken 
by  a  copyist  for  the  name  of  the  romancw.  All  wri- 
ters agree  in  aesignins  to  the  "  Daphnia  and  Chloe"  a 
date  aubeeqoent  to  aa  Ethiopiea  of  Hriiodoraa,  but 
some  miaapprdienaion  baa  existed  among  the  soperfi- 
ciatly  teamed  with  regard  to  the  evidence  of  the  style 
The  French  version  of  Amyot,  deformed  as  a  tntnla- 
tion,  but  beautiful  aa  an  original  composition  by  its 
naivet4,  had  given  the  geoera)  reader  an  idea  that  tha 
simplicity  of  uie  subject  was  reflected  in  the  language 
of  the  original.  The  fact,  however,  is  trueisoly  the 
reverse.  The  diction  4  f  Longue,  as  Villemaio  remaika, 
"  is  curiously  elwant,  ingenrntsly  concise,  and  ficUy 
symmetrical."  The  art  of  compoaitioo  was  never 
more  laboriously  or  more  akilfulty  applied ;  every  wo>^ 
is  placed  in  its  proper  position  with  the  most  deUcst^ 
care ;  the  adaptation  of  terms,  the  relation  even  of 
sounds,  are  all  so  skilfully  adjusted,  as  to  make  the 
same  writer  observe,  that  tba  efiect  of  the  whcde  ia  isihei 
eoquettiah  than  gncefni.  tia*  very  csre,  bowerer,  (kii 
laborioua  elegance,  instead  of  idoitifyiog  the  anAar,  u 
on  a  haa^  ^nee  it  woold  aeon  to  00,  with  the  dnm 
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MM  sf  ntMiiiitjr,  proclaim*  the  st^ui  The  •ingnlu 
cucnniBtaDee  »,  tbtt  neither  Suidae  tior  Pbotius  w 
much  m»  atlud*  to  the  wrark  or  name  the  author, 
which,  unaccountable  aa  it  laay  appear,  would  almost 
induce  us  to  iroa^ne,  in  ipite  oT  the  tUng  being  pro- 
Doonced  *'  impoasible"  hj  Viltemai&,  that  Uie  romance 
naUj  was  produced  in  the  midst  of  the  bad  taste  and 
wearisome  scholastics  of  the  eiahth  ceutiuy.  The 
jmitstions  mentioned  by  Courier  laUier  t^d  to^trength- 
en  this  suspicion  than  otherwise ;  for  if  the  work  were 
really  pillaged  by  Achilles  Tatius,  Xenophon  of  £phe- 
ma,  Nicetas  Eugenisnus,  Eumathius,  and  the  wnole 
host  of  scribblers  from  the  second  century  downward, 
this  would  profo  incMitestahly  that  it  was  intimately 
ud  popnlarly  known:  and  why  all  the  writers  and 
eiities  of  so  vast  a  space  of  time  should  have  conapu^ 
10  preserve  an  inviolable  silence  on  the  subject,  to 
coDcesl  the  author's  name,  to  refrain  from  the  slightest 
sllosioD  to  his  piece,  is  utterly  beyond  comprehension. 
We  most  confess,  that  it  doea  require  some  stretch  of 
faith  to  bdievo  that  a  Loaam  was  piodaaed  in  the 
eij^th  century,  a  period  wludi  tttoti*  no  name  better 
known  than  that  of  the  duoniele-maker  Syncellua. 
Bat,  if  this  were  granted,  it  would  be  easy  to  imagine 
that  such  a  man  would  be  acquainted  with  the  literature 
^  his  language  from  the  earliest  times,  and  more  es- 
pecially with  those  productioM  of  romantic  fiction 
which  he  was  destined  to  imitate  and  surpass.  More- 
over,  witlwat  a  particle  of  inrention  biowetf,  and  gift- 
ed rather  with  an  ingeDious  industry  directed  by  an 
■cqoircd  and  fastidious  tsste^  thsn  with  natural  ^race 
and  power,  he  would  be  thrown  upon  these  for  his  re- 
sources :  be  weald  gather  even  from  the  weeds  of  the 
gsrdeo  of  lileiature  those  minute  events  which  would 
become  visible  to  the  eye  only  when  collected  and  ar- 
luged  in  hia  cell ;  and  the  future  examiner,  by  a  nat- 
mTmiflUket  would  trace  the  theft  to  the  poor  rather 
ibuLto  the  rich,  joat  as  we  may  aay  of  the  pulpy  and 
sf  the  grass-flower,  it  tastes  or  tmelb  of  honey,  and 
W  of  the  fngiant  stores  of  the  bee,  they  taste  or 
■mell  of  the  grass-fiower.  —  "Daphois  and  Chloe" 
is  the  romance,  far  excelUtue,  of  physical  love.  It 
is  a  histon  of  tli«  senses  rather  than  of  the  mind,  a 
petuie  of  ihe  devdt^wt  of  the  inalinets  rather 
than  of  the  sentiments.  In  this  ptriot  of  view  it  is 
absolntely  original ;  and  the  subject,  pleasing,  indeed, 
in  its  nature,  but  dangerous  and'  seductive  to  the 
youthful  ifflsgination,  becomes,  when  treated  by  the 
mastcrlr  and  seldom  indelicate  pen  of  Longus,  pbilo* 
siqihiesUy  interesting.  Unlike  the  aenattal  vulgaii- 
tiea  of  modem  Etntope,  which  can  only  betray  tlM 
heart  by  brutalizing  the  mind,  there  is  a  charm  about 
its  freedom,  a  pnntj  in  its  very  ignorance  of  virtue. 
Vice  is  advocated  ^  no  sophistry,  palliated  by  no  se- 
ductions of  circumstancea,  and  punished  by  no  suffer- 
ings. Vice,  in  fact,  does  not  exist,  unless  ignorance 
be  a  crime  and  love  an  impurity.  Dajdinis  and 
Chloe  have  been  brought  up  togetner,  free  denizens 
of  the  fields,  and  'groves,  and  streams  of  the  Lesbian 
paradise ;'  their  em  have  rested  from  infancv  on  the 
same  objeeta;  ueir  ideas  have  been  formed  by  the 
■sme  train  of  circumstances ;  their  tastes,  feelings, 
habits,  all  have  sprung  from  the  ssme  root,  and  grown 
oader  the  same  influence.  Their  hearts  understand 
ascb  other;  the  poetiy  Of  nature  has  entered  ibeir 
sods,  and  is  reflected  in  their  eyea ;  but  poor,  at  least 
in  the  wealth  of  the  world  and  its  acquirements,  hum- 
Ua  ia  station,  solitary,  and  ignorant,  sentiment  finds 
DO  passsge  into  tangoage,  and  no  voice  but  the  voice 
of  nature  is  beard  in  their  hearts.  *'  Pael  and  Vir- 
ginia" is  nothing  more  thsn  "  Daphnia  and  Chloe," 
oelmeated  by  a  refined  and  cultivated  mind,  and  apirit- 
saUzed  and  purified  by  the  influence  of  Christianity. 
IVkia^  the  difiereoce  of  time,  climate,  knowledge, 
at>d  fnth  into  account,  the  parallel  is  complete.  If 
fk  riiene  had  made  hia  loven  ^Mpherds  in  the  id- 


aoJ  of  Lesbos,  under  a  pagan  regime,  his  wofk,'n> 
stead  of  heiag  one  of  the  most  eiquistte  and  delight 
ful  of  all  mo<win  productioos,  would  have  been  a  tis 
sue  of  metaj^ysical  mechanism  bihI  absurdity.  Even 
in  the  faults  of  the  two  works  there  is  a  striking  anal 
ogy.  The  infidelity  commilled  Daphqis  canin* 
his  ignorance  to  a  pilch  of  exaggemtion  which  is  abso- 
lutely repulsive ;  while  the  ill-timed  and  extravagant 
prudery  of  Virginia  in  the  catastrophe,  in  the  hands  ot 
any  other  writer  t)aa  St.  Pierre,  would  hare  sur- 
prised the  reader  into  a  smile.  "  The  expressions  «' 
Longus,"  says  Huet,  "  are  full  of  fire  and  vivacity ; 
he  produces  witt  ^irit ;  his  pictures  are  wreeahle, 
and  his  images  anaoged  with  skill  The  <£araeterfl 
are  carefully  soslainea ;  the  episodes  grow  oot  of  the 
stoiy  ;  and  the  pesaioas  and  sentiments  are  depicted 
with  a  delicaey  eufiSuMitly  in  keeping  with  pastoral 
simplicity,  but  not  always  with  the  mTes  of  romance. 
Probability  is  almost  never  violated,  except  in  the 
machinery  which  is  employed  without  discretion,  sod 
which  injures  Ihe  denooement  of  the  piece,  in  other 
respects  good  and  agreeable."  (Foreign  Q^vaTterfy, 
No.  9,  p.  133,  teqq.) — The  beat  editions  of  Longus 
are,  that  of  Boden,  Upt.,  1777, 8vo ;  Villoiaon,  ParU, 
1778,  2  vols.  8vo ;  Schsefer,  Lips.,  1803,  12mo ;  and 
that  of  Courier,  re-edited  by  De  Sinner,  f  am,  1829, 
8vo.  Courier's  text  contains  the  fragment  which  fill, 
up  the  faiatos  h:  p.  18,  iuL  FtUowon,  and  p.  IS,  td. 
Sehafftr.  It  was  eo[»ed  from  a  Florentine  mano- 
Bcript,  and  first  published  at  Rome  in  1810,  by  Con-' 
rier,  then  an  arUllery  officer  in  the  French  aerviee. 
The  fagment  first  appeared  separately,  but  was  soon 
after  inserted  into  an  edition  of  the  whole  romance  by 
the  same  scholar.  The  manuscript  is  the  same  from 
which  Chariton,  Xenophon  Ephesius,  and  De  Furia's 
.£s<^>ean  Fables  have  been  published ;  and  it  con- 
tains also  LottgiUi  foor  books  of  Achilles  Tatius,  and 
several  Oposcma  eiromerated  by  De  Fnria,  p.  xzzii.- 
zxxvii.,  ed,  Ltpt.,  1810. 

LoTis,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Neptune,  pursued  \ij 
Priapus,  and  who  escsped  from  him  by  being  changed 
into  the  aquatic  lotus.   (Ovid,  Mel.,  9,  346.) 

LoToraiei.  a  people  on  the  coast  of  Africs,  neai 
the  Syrles.  They  received  this  name  from  their  liv- 
ing upon  the  lotus.  Ulysses  visited  dieir  country  at 
bis  return  Irom  the  Trojan  war.  {Horn.,  (kL,  9,  94.) 
Homer  saya,  that  whoever  ate  of  the  lotus  lost  all  wish 
of  returning  home,  snd  became  desirous  of  remaining 
in  ^e  land  that  pniduced  it.  Compare  Horodmus 
(4,  177).  According  to  Rennell,  the  location  of  ll}e 
Lotophagi  nmely  oo  the  coaat  of  Afrke  amac  ft«ifn 
the  want  of  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  cenn- 
tries  bordering  on  the  desert,  on  the  part  of  tbt  an- 
cient writers.  He  states  that  the  tribe*  Who  iolAbit 
these  countries,  and  whose  manners  are  in  any  degree 
known  to  us,  eat  universally  of  thia  fruit.  The  tnrub 
or  tree  that  beara  the  lotus  fruit  is  disseminated  ovei 
the  edge  of  the  Great  Desert,  from  Ihe  coast  of  Cy- 
rene,  round  by  Tripolis  and  Africa  Propria,  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Atlantic,  the  Senegal,  and  the  Niger.  (Ot- 
ograpky  of  HendoiiUt  vol.  9,  p.  269,  »eqq.,  ed.  1830.; 
It  is  well  known,  remarks  this  same  writer,  that  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  among  the  mmV 
ema  concerning  what  the  ancients  intended  by  the 
lotua:  for  the  history  of  it,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us, 
is  mixed  with  fsble,  from  having  previously  psssetl 
through  the  bands  of  the  poets.  But  of  the  exutenci 
of  a  fruit,  which,  sltbougb  growing  spostsneousl' 
furnished  the  popular  fooa  of  tribes  or  nations,  the. 
is  no  kind  of  doubt,  as  it  is  mentioned  Inr  various  su- 
thors  of  credit,  and  among  the  reat  by  Potybtas,  who 
appears  to  bsve  seen  it  in  the  proper  country  of  the 
Lotoj^i.  There  appear,  however,  to  have  been  iwe . 
diatinct  species  of  lotus  designated  hj  the  term,  be- 
cause Hffiodotna  and  Pliny,  m  particular,  deaeribe  t 
marked  difiwence  betwen  tbem;  the  one  being  u 
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•quBtte  i)luit  whoM  rant  tnd  Mcds  wfM  Mton  m 
l^D*  •  tlw  other  the  ftait  of  »  •hnb  or  toMll  tree, 
on  UM  Mndv  eOMt  of  Libya.  Hvrodotoar  in  apeak- 
fai{r  of  the  Libna  lotna  (4.  177).  saT*.  that  Am  fimit  at 
dM  kXaa  ia  of  the  aiw  of  the  matt^  and  Hraat  like 
^  date,  and  that  of  it  a  kbd  of  wine  ia  mado.  Plby 
(IS,  17)  deacribea  two  diflarant  kinds  of  lotaa,  thia 
ODe  found  near  the  Syrtea,  the  other  in  Egypt.  The 
lorawr  he  deacribea  from  ComelrQa  Nepoa  as  Uw  fniit 
of  a  tree  ;  in  sice  ordinerily  as  big  aa  a  bean,  and  of 
■  yellow  eotoar,  sweet  and  pleaaant  to  the  taste.  The 
fruit  was  bruiead,  and  made  into  ■  khid  of  paate  or 
loogh,  and  then  itored  op  food.  Moreover,  a  kind 
tl  wine  was  made  from  it,  leeemUins  mead,  but  which 
would  not  keep  many  days.  Pliny  uds,  that  *'  armies, 
m  marching  through  that  part  of  Africa,  hare  subsist- 
ed on  the  lotus."  Petbaps  this  may  refer  to  the  army 
of  Balbua,  which  the  aame  writer  informs  us  (6,  6) 
bad  penetrated  to  Oadamia  and  Penan.  Polybioe, 
who  had  himself  seen  the  lotus  on  the  coaat  of  Libya, 
•ays,  ^t  it  it  the  frnit  of  a  shmb,  which  is  leogta  and 
armed  with  pricklea,  and  in  fotiage  resemblea  the 
ifaamnus.  Tliat  when  ripe  it  is  of  the  size  of  a  round 
elire;  haa  a  purple  tinge,  and  contains  a  hard  but 
small  stone ;  tnst  it  ia  bruised  or  pounded,  and  laid 
by  for  use,  and  that  its  flavour  approaches  to  that  of 
Ige  or  'dates.  And,  finally,  that  a  kind  of  wine  ia 
made  from  H,  by  oxprresion,  and  dilated  widi  water ; 
that  it  affmds  a  good  bevenge,  bnt  will  not  keqi  more 
than  ten  days.  (Pofyi.,  ajmd  Aiken.,  U,  p.  65.)  The 
loins  has  also  been  deecribed  by  seveTst  modern  trav- 
ellers, such  as  Shaw,  Desfbntatnes,  Paik,  and  Beechy. 
Shsvir  says  (vol.  1,  p.  263)  that  the  lotus  is  the  geedrt 
9f  the  Arabs;  that  it  is  a  epeciea  ot  xvcipkiu  or  jujeb; 
and  that  the  fruit  taatea  somewhat  like  singeniresd. 
Wbm  fra^  it  is  of  a  bright  yellow.  Pant's  descrip- 
tioD,  howover,  is  the  most  nerfect  of  all.  "They  are 
•maU  fariBBceous  berries,  or  a  yellow  colour  and  deli- 
dona  taste.  The  natives  convert  them  into  a  sort  of 
tread,  by  osposing  them  some  dsys  to  the  eun,  and 
•fterwan?  pounding  them  gently  in  a  wooden  mortar, 
tntil  the  farinaceous  part  of  the  berry  is  separated 
bom  die  atone.  This  meal  is  then  mixed  with  a  litUe 
mter,  and  formed  into  eakee,  which,  when  dried  in 
Ae  snn,  resemble  in  ctrioor  and  flavour  the  sweetest 
gingeri>read.  The  stones  are  afterward  put  into  a 
vessel  of  water  and  shaken  about,  so  as  to  separate 
the  meal  which  may  stilt  adhere  to  them :  this  com- 
mnmcstes  a  sweet  and  agreeable  taste  to  the  water, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  pounded  millet,  forma 
t  pleasant  gruel  called  fonii,  which  is  the  common 
tmakfaat  in  many  parts  of  Ladamar  during  the  mtmUia 
of  February  and  March.  The  fruit  is  eolleeted  by 
spreading  a  cloth  upon  the  groimd  and  beating  the 
branchea  with  a  atick"  (p.  99). 

LucA,  a  city  of  Etruria,  northeast  of  Piss,  on  the 
river  Auser  or  Sercltio.  It  still  preserves  ita  situation 
ind  name.  It  ia  montiooed  for  firat  time  by  Livy, 
u  the  place  to  which  'nberius  Gracchus  rethvd  alter 
Uie  unfortunate  campaign  on  the  Trebia  (21,  fiS),  The 
same  writer  states  it  to  have  been  colonized  A.U.C. 
678  (41,  13.— Fea.  Patere.,  1,  IB).  Cwsar  frequent- 
ly made  Luca  his  headquartera  during  his  command 
m  the  two  Gauls.  {Cie.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  1, 9. — Suel., 
Cos.,  24.)  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Strabo  (SIT. — 
Compare  PUn.,  3,  6.—Pt^.,  p.  61). 

LooiHi,  the  inhabitants  of  Lueania.  (  VH.  Lucsnia.) 

liircAifTi,  a  eoantry  of  Magna  Onada,  below  Apulia. 
A  waa  occupied,  in  common  with  the  other  provinces 
of  soathero  Italy,  by  niimeroaa  Oreek  colonies.  The 
native  race  of  the  Lucani  were  numerous  and  wariike, 
and  aaid  to  be  of  Samnitic  origin.  These,  as  their 
'  lumbers  increased,  gradually  ^vanced  from  the  inte- 
rior to  the  coast,  and  were  aoon  engaged  m  bosttlitiea 
wtdi  the  Qreeks,  who,  onabte  to  make  good  dteir  de- 
fcnee,  giadkial^  letteated;  thus  lUowiDg  their  hardy 
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anl  reetleea  foce  to  obtaan  poaaaesiBn  ^  aD  the  eelt». 
monta  oo  the  weaterc  eeasL  These  aggraraiona  of 
the  Laeani  were  (or  a  eeesM  checked  bj  the  nk>ai 
and  ability  of  Alexandw,  king  of  Epina;  bat  apcHi 
hia  death  they  nnewed  their  inroads  with  incnaaed 
eODSdmee  aiid  aoceeee,  making  tbenaelTea  nastan 
of  Thorii,  MetapODtooi,  Heraclea,  with  eevetal  eiha 
towna,  and  finally  redueii^  the  Grecian  league  to  m 
empty  name,  wiUi  only  the  diadow  of  its  former  brSl 
ianey  and  power.  Snch  waa  the  state  of  ihti^  whei 
the  Romana  appeared  on  the  acene.  The  Lena 
nneUe  to  make  any  effieelul  leaietaiKe  lAer  EHidn 
bed  withdrawn  hie  fraeee  from  Itriy,  oubmilted  lotbt 
vietora.  The  war  widi  Haimibsl,  carried  on  for  h 
many  yeaia  in  this  extremity  of  Italy,  comftoed  ill 
desolation  and  mm ;  (or,  with  the  exception  of  a  fen 
towns  raatwed  and  colonised  by  the  Romans,  ttui 
once  flourishing  tract  of  country  became  a  drauj 
waste,  retaining  only  the  ruins  of  deserted  eitiet,  ti 
mournful  relics  of  the  late  abodea  of  wisdom  vti  ge- 
nius.— Locania,  constdoed  aa  a  Roman 
separated  from  Apulia  by  the  Kiadaona,  and  a  line 
drawn  from  that  river  to  the  Silans;  wiueh  lattei 
stream  served  also  for  a  boundary  on  the  side  of  Can 

einia.  To  the  southweat  the  river  Laos  dirided  the 
ncani  from  the  Bruttii,  as  did  also  the  Crathii  to  the 
southeast.  (Sirabo,  255. — Cramer's  Ane.  luta,  voL 
«,  p.  847.) 

LeclNos,  M.  Aini.sva,  a  Latin  poet,  bora  AJ> 
88,  at  Cordoba,  in  Spain,  where  his  family,  origiinSj 
from  Italy,  had  been  settled  for  several  generatioBi. 
and  where  some  of  its  members  had  filled  public  of- 
fices.   (Suet.,  Vit.  haeaM.—Fabr.,  Bib.  Lai.,  voL^ 

E.  141.)  Hia  father,  Anmena  Mels,  was  a  Romu 
night,  aikd  enjoyed  great  considentioo  in  the  prov- 
ince. Luesn  was  named  after  Annans  Lucsods,  kit 
maternal  grandfather,  who  was  diatingaished  far  fail 
eloquence.  His  fother  was  also  the  youngest  broth* 
of  Seneca  the  pbilosof^er.  At  a  very  eaify  age  La 
can  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  received  his  edm 
tion.  RhemniuB  P^smon  and  Flxvias  Vinnaiuswai- 
his  teachers  in  grammar  and  eloquence.  Thr  princi 
plea  of  the  Stoic  pbiloaoi^r  were  tan^  bin  by  Ad 
nme  Connitne,  a  Greek  pbilostmhK,  who  Butructerf 
at  Rome  until  Nero,  oflfenned  at  lua  opiniona  and  Ian 
gnage,  banished  him  to  tn  ialand.  Lncan'a  talent  lot 
poetry  developed  itself  at  an  eariy  period ;  he  wu  sc 
customed  to  declaim  in  Greek  sna  Latin  verse  wb« 
only  fourteen  years  of  age.  Having  completed  hii 
edocation  at  Athena,  he  was  placed  Seneca,  his  pa 
temal  nnele,  who  had  diarge  at  that  time  of  the  jwA 
of  Ncra,  aroimd  the  person  of  the  young  prince.  Nate 
soon  became  attached  to  Lncan,  and  raised  him  to  tbi 
dignity  of  an  augur  and  qwRator  before  be  had  reacbsd 
the  proper  age  for  eiUier  of  these  officea.  During  lut 
magistracy  Lncan  exhibited  to  the  populace  a  magnif 
icent  show  of  gladiators.  The  folly  of  Neio,  who  pie- 
tended  10  be  a  ^at  poet,  and  the  vani^  of  Lncan, 
who  would  not  yield  the  palm  to  any  compe,titn,  soon 
embroiled  the  two  firianda.  Nero  oflendea  the  yomig 
and  presumptuous  aspinnt  by  abruptly  quittii^.  on 
one  occasion,  an  assembly  in  which  the  latter  was  re- 
citing one  ofbis poetical  [ffodoctiona.  Locan songhr 
avenge  this  afiront  by  presenting  himself  in  another  ae 
sembly  as  a  competitor  against  the  prince.  We  haidly 
know  which  to  admire  the  more.  Urn  boldness  of  Lacu, 
who  believed  the  poetical  art  abeut  to  be  degraded,  il 
a  bad  piece,  though  composed  by  e  prince,  abotM 
receive  the  crown  ;  or  the  courage  of  the  judges,  irhe 
decreed  tht  prize  to  a  aubiect  who  had  dared  to  coid- 
pete  with  his  master.  The  vengeance  of  Veto  waa 
not  alow  in  overtaking  the  imprudent  poet :  it  woaud- 
ed  him  in  the  most  aensible  part,  for  he  was  commtod- 
ed  to  abstain  in  future  from  declaiming  in  pubhe. 
Without  being  onjuat  towards  dte  memory  of  Lvcaik 
we  un  aUiAota  in       hetied  iMA  ftom  Ihia  tiw 
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hi  eoncorad  agtaut  Naio,  the  p«t  thit  be  niDM- 
^MDtly  took  in  the  conntncy  of  Piao :  bat  it  wer# 
W  be  wiabed  that  be  could  jn  any  way  be  defended 
0«B  •  lepraeeh  wbich  Tacitas  makes  against  bin, 
Mid  viUdi  He  affixed  an  indelible  sti^DM  to  bia  name. 
It  is  Nid  that,  deeeiTed      «  promise  of  pardon  in 
MN  he  Aoold  diaeoYflr  bia  accomfdices,  and  vishinff 
to  IKopitiau  the  favoor  of  Neio,  who  bad  destroyed 
feu  own  notber,  b)  incuiriog  in  like  maoner,  in  bia 
tarn,  the  gtiilt  of  pankide,  hs  declared  that  his  mother 
Anisia  was  a  party  in  the  oonspirsey.   The  admirera 
af  L«waD  baTe  snggeMed,  that  this  tale  was  invented 
by  Noto  or  bis  flatteren,  to  heap  odbm  on  the  clux- 
Kter  of  a  poet  from  a  conteat  with  wbon  be  had 
bnagfat  away  nothmg  hot  diwraee.  UnfiHtimately, 
bowefcr,  for  the  corractaaae  ta  thia  sasertun,  it  may 
tpa  aBeyd  in  reply,  that  Taeitna,  a  close  ecmtiniiw 
Kilo  ib»  aitificee  of  tyranny,  lebMa  the  charge  with- 
*at  ezpiesaing  the  leaat  doabt  as  te  its  tmlh.  (jlm., 
16t  Stt.)  Bat,  howerei  dns  mi^  be,  the  cowardly 
eonplabaiiea  of  lha  poet,  if  be  wan  nally  guUty  af 
tt»  coDdoet  teeribed  to  him,  codd  not  provt  ^  any 
mil;  be  waa  tneraly parmttled  to cbooee  the  manoer 
of  hm  death.   He  eanaed  Ua  veine  to  be  opened,  and 
died  with  a  degree  of  eoora^  Uiat  formed  a  atnnge 
oootraat  to  tbe  poaillanimi^  in  irtiicb,  bat  a  mom  en t 
before,  he  bad  indulged.    It  ia  even  said,  that,  feel- 
ing himBelf  enfe^led  by  tbe  loss  M  blood,  be  recil«d 
few  Teraan  wtaieb,  in  bis  Rtaiadia  (8,  639-4S),  be 
hnd  pat  into  die  month  <rf  a  dying  aoldier.   Ha  par> 
iriied  A.D.  66,  at  tbe  age  of     yeais.   Althongh  b«> 
cosed  of  buns  an  accomplice,  fau  mother  was  not  in- 
folred  in  his  diagtaee.    Locan  left  «  young  widow, 
whose  chancter  and  merits  are  praised  by  both  Mar- 
tial and  Statins.    She  was  named  PoUa  Atgentaria, 
•ad  is  feekonad  by  Sidmihia  ApoUutaria  (3, 10)  among 
lha  noibar  of  thoae  ealabialad  femaka  wboaa  eou- 
nlt  wad  taste  hafe  baan  of  pieat  na^  to  thair  boa* 
faaada  m  Aa  compodtion  of  dieir  weafca.  Tbanriooa 
mam  of  Loeaa,  bia  "Oonbat  <tf  Hector  and  Achil- 
■a,"  wUdi  he  eoinpeeed  at  tbe  an  of  twelve  yean ; 
■ia  *'  Deacription  of  the  bnming  of  Rome his  "  Sat- 
Braalia;"  bia  tn^ody  of  "Medea."  left  nofinisbed  by 
him,  baim  allpMttbod.   We  bavo  ramaioing  oqIt  «iie 
poem,  die  **  rterMfia,"  w  ths  war  between  Caan 
and  Poaapey.    It  ia  eompiised  in  ten  books ;  bat, 
•itwe  the  tenth  breaks  off  abruptly  b  the  middle  of  a 
oanmtive,  it  ia  probable  that  aome  part  has  been  loat, 
et  that  the  poet  had  not  finiriied  the  work  at  the  time 
of  his  death.   The  first  book  opens  muh  tbe  most  ex- 
tnTagact  adnlatioD  of  Nero,  u  which  the  poet  even 
•zceeda  the  base  subserriency  of  tbe  poets  of  the  age 
af  Angoatm   Hm  PharsaHa  contains  many  vigmias 
and  ankiiated  descriptions,  and  the  speeches  ate  cbar- 
acteriied  by  considerable  rbetacica)  merit,  bnt  the  lan- 
guage is  ofien  tnflsted,  and  the  ezpresoons  are  ex- 
tremdy  laboured  and  arti&ciaL    The  pom  is  also  de- 
ficient in  that  truth  to  nature,  and  in  tnose  aj^Mala  to 
tbe  feelings  and  tbe  imagination,  whicb  excite  the 
^opathj  of  etaay  elaas  S  faadai»   StiU,  great  al- 
lewMcg  nasi  bo  made  for  tbe  jroalh  of  the  authM', 
who,  if  be  had  lived  knger,  woolo  probably  l>ave  cured 
biasalf  of  tboee  faults  and  defeeta  which  are  now'so 
eoDspicaovs  in  his  poem.->Tbe  Phaisalia  cannot  be 
ngaraad  se  an  epic  poem,  siaee  both  poetic  invention 
MM  naduDerf,  which  form  tbe  very  soul  of  the  epo- 
pAo,  me  altMether  waBting  in  it    Tbe  event  on 
^rkieh  dw  aewm  ia  baaed  vraa  not  safficient|y  far  re- 
mowed  horn  Lucaa's  own  times  to  permit  bhn  to  io- 
Jalge  Ua  imagination  in  adomiiw  it  with  fictions. 
The  poem  should  rather  be  called  an  historical  one. 
—The  principal  defect  in  tbe  Pbarsalia,  admitting 
that  it  ta  nothii^  mora  than  an  hiat«ie  poem,  ia  Uw 
want  ef  mnty  of  action.   Oim  eamiat  pmeeive,  on 
mdiag  the  work,  what  ia  the  ot^aet  vriuch  the  poal 
hml  m  view,  what  )*  Iba  pQiBt  to  iMoh  efaqrtui^ 


oug^tt  to  tend.  Is  it  tbe  momentary  triumiih  of  ftm 
dom,  in  tbe  fall  of  Cwsar,  which  Lucsn  has  wished  t4 
celebrate  1  Or  wss  it  bis  intention  to  paint  in  vivid 
coloun  tbe  disastroaa  consequences  of  civil  discord  1 
Or  did  he  wish  to  dilato  on  some  moral  or  political 
vittnel  GreM  nncertain^  accompanies  all  dtese 
qacstiona.  It  is  true,  the  poen  being  probably  left 
unfinidmd,  it  becomes  ^oportiooably  more  diffienlt  le 
pronoimee  upon  its  object ;  but,  at  the  same  tim^ 
this  object  ought  to  be  so  cleaily  indicated  ii;  eveiy 
part  of  the  poem,  as  to  form,  as  it  were,  its  very  so^ 
and  ta  be  lite  pivot  arootMl  which  eveiythiiig  should 
turn.  Faithful  to  the  laws  of  history,  f»r  dimrent  in 
their  charaetaf  ftom  thoae  ef  tbe  epep^,  Lucao  doea 
not,  m  tbe  eommoneement  of  bis  poem,  transport  ns 
at  once  into  the  midst  of  affairs  ;  be  goes  back  to  the 
orisin  of  the  civil  war  between  Cesar  and  Pompey, 
ana  follows  events  io  chronological  order.  His  prii>- 
cipal  berdes  are  Pompey,  Cnear,  Cato,  at>d  Brutua„ 
But  we  may  ebarae  tbe  poet  with  not  having  fully 
succeeded  in  the  delineation  of  their  chuaeten,  awl 
with  producing  sometimea  a  dificrent  impression  upon 
his  readers  from  that  which  be  intended  to  efiect, 
Tbe  character  of  Pomp^  is  exalted,  even  at'  the  ex- 
pense of  historical  tiutn;  that  of  CKsar  is  treated  with 
injustice ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Lucan 
has  failed  in  making  the  former  interesting,  and  Cb- 
sar,  in  spito  of  the  poet,  is  the  true  hero  of  the  Pbar^ 
sal^;  be  is  tbe  centre  of  action,  the  soul  of  events ; 
we  luLve  him  conitanlly  before  our  eyes,  while  we 
only  see  and  bear  of  Pompey  in  tbe  exaggerated  en- 
loginms  lavished  npon  him  by  the  poet.  Bat  it  is 
pnncipally  in  his  digressions,  ia  tbe  numeroaa  descrip- 
tions wiuk  which  be  adoma  his  narrative,  some  of 
which,  at  the  ssme  time,  afibrd  proofs  of  distinguished 
tslent,  that  Lucan  betrays  a  want  of  jadgmoit  and  of 
good  taste,  tha  immediate  rMulta  of  his  youth,  and  of 
ua'  inulatioD  of  models  selected  from  we  schotd  e( 
Alexandrea.  Erudition  oden  auppUes  die  j^sce  of  va- 
riety ;  and  tbe  brilliant  conceits  brought  into  vogue 
by  bia  uncle  Seneca,  together  with  the  maxims  of  the 
Poreb,  to  which  be  was  attached,  are  made  to  stand 
in  lieu  of  that  entbnsiasn  and  dignity  which  form  twa 
of  tbe  principal  feetuzaa  trf'  apie  compoaitioo.  His 
versifieatioB,  too,  wanta  tbe  elegance  and  tbe  melody 
of  Vi^ra.— Basideo  the  niuaalis,  several  critics, 
among  whom  are  Joseph  Scaliger  and  Vossius,  have 
sseriMd  to  Lucan  a  poem  in  S61  verses,  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  which  contains  a  eulo^um  on 
CslpumiDs  Piso,  the  same  who  conspired  waiust  Na 
ro.  Barthius  thinks  that  this  prod  action  formed  one 
of  a  collection  of  funtive  pieces  puhlirtted  by  Lucan 
under  the  title  of  Siha ;  but  other  critics,  among 
whom  may  be  cited  F^iricioa  and  Wamsdorfi^  have 
clearly  shown  that  Lucan  cannot  be  regarded  as  tbe 
author  of  the  poem.  Tbe  exi»«ssions  .employed  by 
its  author  to  indicate  the  lowneas  of  bis  origin  and 
tho  scantiness  of  his  fortune,  do  not  apply  with  any 
correctness  to  Lucan,  deaceodsd  aa  be  waa  ftom  a 
good  fiuniiy,  and  rich  as  well  in  his  own  as  in  dia 
pn^MT^  broaght  him  by  Ua  wife.  It  ia  asaigned  with 
inore  propriety  to  Saleios  Bassns,  a  friend  of  Luean's 
— The  beat  editiona  of  Lucan  are,  that  of  Cortina. 
L*ps.,  17S6,  8vo,  ro-edited  and  convicted  by  Webei. 
UpB.,  183S,  3  vols.  8vo ;  Oudendorp,  Lugd.  Bat.^ 
I7S8,  S  vols ;  Burmann,  iMgA.  Bat.t  1740,  4to;  Ln- 
maire,  Pens,  1880-1883,  B  tcIs.  fl^  and  Uiat  o( 
Weise,  QwtUmA.,  1836,  8vo.  The  editfoo  poblisbed 
at  Glasgow  (1818, 8vo),  with  the  notes  of  Bentley  anc 
OfOttns,  is  sjso  a  good  (me.  (SchSU,  Hitt.  Lit  Bom., 
vol  3,  p.  38S,  «wf .— BSir,  Gtmk.  Bom.  lit.,  p.  M, 
wff.) — II.  OeeUns,  a  Iiwianian  pbikiai^ihfli;  (VU. 
Ocelltts.) 

LoonIa,  a  ci^  of  ApoKa,  about  twelve  milss  te 
tbe  west  ef  Arpi.   b  was  a  [dace  of  ^reat  antiqui^, 


and  was 


hafe  been  ftvoded  Dieiitede 
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maoM  offering!  to  Minsrra  were  attll  to  be  teen  in 
the  temple  of  that  goddess  in  the  time  of  Stnbo  (294). 
Luceria  was  the  first  Apulian  city  which  the  Romans 
appear  to  hsTe  been  solicitons  to  poesesa;  and  tboogh 
it  was  long  an  object  of  contention  with  the  Samnitea, 
thej  fiuallj  secured  theii  conquest  and  sent  a  colony 
thete,  A.tJ.C.  440.  9.  9.—Diad.  Sk.,  18.— 

VelL  Pattrct  1,  14.)  IVe  find  Luceria  afterward 
enumerated  amon^  those  cities  which  remained  most 
txm  in  their  allegiance  to  Home  during  the  innsion 
of  Hannibal.  (Liv.,  27,  10.— Polyb.,  8,  88.)  In  the 
civil  wars  of  Pompey  and  Cssar,  Locerta  is  mention- 
ed by  Cicero  aa  a  place  which  the  former  was  anxious 
to  retain,  and  where  ha  invited  Cicero  to  join  him. 

ad  Aa.y  8,  1.—  C«s.,  BOl.  Ch.,  1,  24.)  It 
Mens  to  have  been  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its 
wool,  a  property,  indeed,  which,  according  to  Strabo 
(284),  was  common  to  the  whole  of  Apulia.  This 
place  still  retsins  its  ancient  site  under  the  modeni 
name  of  Lueera.  {Cramer**  Anc.  Itahf,  vol.  8,  p. 
986,  Mtqq.) 

LttcKnEs,  the  third  of  the  three  original  tribes  at 
Rome.  These  three  original  tribes  were  the  Ram- 
rienses  or  Ramnea,  the  Tatienses  or  Tilienrce,  and 

Jte  Luceres.   (Vid.  Roma.] 

LcciIncs,  s  celebrated  Greek  writer,  bom  at  Sa- 
mossta  in  Syria.  The  period  when  he  flourished  is 
unceruin.  Suidas,  who  is  the  only  ancient  writer  that 
makes  mention  of  him,  informs  ua  that  he  lived  in  the 
time  of  Trajan,  and  also  before  U»t  prince  (A^Trm  ^ 
veyiaOai  tiri  tov  Kaiaapoc  TpalavoB,  xol  mfceica). 
This,  however,  Vossius  denies  to  be  correct.  (Hitt. 
Gr.,  3,  15.)  The  same  Suidas  also  states,  that,  afler 
having  followed  the  profession  of  an  advocate  at  An- 
tioch  with  little  success,  he  turned  his  attention  to  lit- 
miy  composition;  and  that  he  was  finally  torn  to 
pieces  by  don,  «^ich  this  writer  coniiders  a  well- 
aieriVAl  puniinment  for  hia  Impiety  in  attacking  the 
!%riatian  religion.  Lucian  himsell,  however  (Reviv., 
i  assigns  as  the  reason  for  hia  quitting  tlie  pro- 
fession of  an  advocate,  bis  disgust  at  the  fraud  and 
chicanery  of  the  lawyers  of  the  day ;  and  as  for  the 
atory  of  his  death,  we  may  safely  pronounce  it  a  pious 
falsehood.  In  a  dissertation  on  leidome  of  Charax, 
Dodwell  endeavours  to  prove  that  Lucian  was  bom 
A.D,  135  ;  which  will  coincide,  in  some  degree,  with 
the  opinion  of  Hemsterhays,  who  (Prof,  ad  Jul.  Poll.) 
places  bim  under  the  Antonines  and  Comroodus.  Vos- 
■ius  also  (I.  c.)  makes  him  a  contemporary  of  Athene- 
OS,  wDo  lived  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Isoniue 
(Script.  lEat.  Phit.,  3,  10,  p.  60)  inclines  to  tho  same 
opinion,  considering  him  aa  contempoiarywith  Demo- 
nax,  who  flourished  under  Antonmus  Hu«  and  his 
aueceesor.  Reitz  {De  Mtate,  &c.,  iMeiam,  p.  C3. — 
Op.,  ed.  Henut.,  vol.  I },  agreeing  in  opinion  with  Hem- 
aterhuya,  places  him  under  the  Antonines  and  Com- 
modua,  and  makes  him  to  have  lived  from  120  B.C. 
until  300. — Destined  at  first,  by  hia  father,  who  was 
in  hnmblo  circDmstances,  to  the  profession  of  a  sculp- 
lori  he  was  placed  with  that  view  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  hia  noele.  But,  becoming  soon  disgusted  with 
the  employment,  he  turned  hia  attention  to  literature, 
and  traveued  into  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  in  the  latter 
of  which  countries  he  was  present,  according  to  the 
computation  of  Dodwell,  at  the  celebration  of  toe  233d, 
S34lb,  and  235th  Olympiads  (A.D.  157, 161, 165),  an- 
swering to  the  22d,  26th,  and  30th  years  of  his  age. 
tn  hia  29th  year  he  appears  to  have  hraid  historical 
keturea  in  Ionia.  Hia  principal  place  of  residence 
Fhile  in  this  country  was  the  city  of  Epheaus.  Wheth- 
er Lucian  entered  upon  the  profession  of  an  advocate 
before  or  after  this  period  is  not  clearly  ascertained  : 
the  latter  is  perhaps  the  more  correct  opinton.  Anti- 
och  was  the  scene  of  hia  labonra  in  this  new  vocation ; 
but  he  toon  became  disgostsd  wim  forensic  pursuits, 
■nd  tomsd  his  attontioD  to  othats  of  a  laoro  poidr 
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fritetoncal  nature.  Bloqiuneeaf^ied  to  so^'tiudie- 
namations  and  im^fovieaxiones,  if  we  may  ba  atloired 
the  expression,  opened  at  this  time  the  sniest  piifa  to 
fortune  and  fame.  Tbo  sophiou  were  conHamly  n 
gsgcd  in  travelling  to  and  fro  amoo^  the  great  citiet 
they  announced  a  discoorae  as  aa  itioetant  mtuiciu 
at  ibe  msent  day  woald  announeo  ■  conecn ;  mi 
people  flocked  from  all  qoartetrs  In  >.esr  and  aes  te^ 
and  to  pa^  liberally  for  the  haimoniooa  and  peliM 
periods  with  which  tbeir  cars  were  gratified,  loam 
yielded  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  abaBdonsd  tbi 
bar  for  the  tribune.  He  again  directed  his  iho^u 
to  travel,  and  visited  Asia.  Greece,  and  panicBliilf 
Gaol,  in  wUch  lasfe-iMBliODed  coonlry  hs  ssttM  kit 
thne  as  a  teacher  of  riisterie,  and  soon  obtabed  not 
celebrity  and  a  namerous  eebool.  He  eppears  to  kn 
remaineid  in  Gaul  till  he  was  about  forty,  when  la 
gave  up  the  profession  of  rhetoric,  after  having  acqni 
red  considerable  wealth.  On  his  retain  fnm  Gaul  hi 
visited  Italy,  and  paints  in  vivid  colouia,  in  his  "  Ni- 
gtinba,"  eOROptiOB  of  tbs  capital.  Durii^  dw  n- 
mainder  of  hfs  life  vrs  find  Urn  tiaveUiag  aboei  Inn 

Elace  to  ^lace,  and  viidtiag  soccessively  Haeedniii, 
isppadocia,  PkpUafonia,  uid  Bidtynia.  Thegreaia 

Eait  of  his  time,  however,  was  passed  in  Athens,  where 
B  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  Demo- 
nax,  a  philosopher  of  grest  celebrity.    Having  here 
made  the  study  of  man  his  particalar  object,  we  find 
him  embracing  no  one  of  the  syatems  then  in  vogoc^ 
but  (bUowtng,  as  far  aa  he  ceofd  be  said  to  have  M 
lowed  any  sect,  the  teneu  of  the  scbod  of  Epicsnu. 
Tn  his  old  age  he  obtained  from  Marcos  Aorelins  u 
honouiitble  employment  in  Egypt.    Some  nuke  bin 
to  have  been  placed  over  a  part  of  this  province ;  bat 
it  appears  more  probable  that  he  wss  sppointed  regiv 
ter  to  one  of  the  higher  tribunals.    He  died  at  a  itfj 
advanced  age. — What  distingBiBhss  Lucian  as  ^wiitei 
is  a  genius  eminently  satirical,  a  brillnncy  of  ibon^ 
and  a  la^r  shave  of  htuDonr  than  any  other  aathoi  ol 
antiquity,  with  the  exception,  periiape.  of  Aristopbuai 
and  Horace.    His  irony  spares  no  folly  and  no  preja 
dice  on  the  part  of  fats  coniempocaries,  bat  wage* 
against  their  failings  a  a)ntinoal  warfse.   The  wri' 
tinn  of  Locian  tsit  mtff  betmr  any  aatks  of  the 
decline  of  taate  wbicn  dwacteriied  the  period  in  wluch 
he  is  said  to  have  lived.   Hia  style,  fonaed  by  the 
study  of  the  best  models,  and  eqiecially  of  Arislo|dis- 
nes,  would  never  lead  ua  to  suspect  that  be  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  distant  proviDce  of  northern  Syria :  it  is  ai 
pure,  as  elegant,  and  as  Attic  as  if  he.  Iwd  Bowiched 
in  the  clasaic  periods  of  Grecian  literature,  and  tba 
defects  of  the  age  in  which  be  lived  mereij  show  them 
selves  in  tlw  desire  to  coin  new  expressions,  and  u 
divert  others  from  their  more  ancioit  and  legitimau 
meaning ;  fiiults  from  which  he  baa  not  been  able  to 
save  himself,  althou^  he  ridicules  them  in  one  of  hit 
own  prodactions,  the  "  Lexiphsnes."   Neither  has  be 
been  always  able  to  resist  tlte  inclination  of  adoniing 
his  stvle  with  the  tinsel  of  qnotations  and  phrases  bor- 
rowed from  the  ancient  poets  and  hisuwiana,  and  fre 
quently  misplaced.   The  greater  part  of  his  produc- 
tions have  the  didogne  form ;  bat  tbsy  are  not,  like 
the  dialogues  of  nato,  dissertstioos  pot  iMo  the  moatb 
of  tnterlocntors,  merely  to  destroy  the  monotonous 
nniformity  of  a  continned  discourse.   The  dislogBeB 
of  Lnciaa  are  true  conversatiooa ;  tbsy  an  ia  ovcty 
sense  dramaUe.   He  says  himself  {Alt  "vm.,  e.  SS) 
that  he  has  restored  dialogue  to  earth,  after  it  bad  been 
lost  in  the  regions  of  the  ckmds ;  and  that,  despmliog 
it  of  its  tragic  garb,  he  hss  bron^t  it  m  contact  wits 
[deasantiy  and  the  comic  muse. — The  aat^ts  on 
which  he  treata  are  varions  and  interesting :  Ustary. 
philosoi^v,  and  all  the  sciences  fumiab  him  wiA  bu- 
terials.    Lucian  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  d>e  Aiis> 
topbanes  irf"  his  age,  and,  like  the  great  conic  poet,  bt 
had  MGoniao  lo  raiUeij  and  aadre  to  occompM  tbi 
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girat  object  be  htd  in  view.  Tbia  object  wee,  to  «• 
poae  ■)!  kinda  of  deluaion,  fanaticiaiD,  «nd  impoature ; 
the  qaeckMy  and  impoaition  of  the  prieate,  tbe  lbl]y 
Mkd  abewdity  of  tbe  aiipentitiooa,  and  especially  the 
aolanin  DODaenee,  tbe  fmtinf  inaoUpce,  nd  tbe  im- 
oton'-  line  of  tbe  pbikwof^ieal  chwletena  of  bis  eg*. 
His  study  ma  buman  nature  in  all  ita  Tsrietiee,  wad 
tbe  age  in  which  he  lived  fuiniahed  ample  materisla 
far  bia  obettfTstion.  Many  of  bis  pictureSf  tbou^ 
drawn  from  Uw  circamatancea  of  bis  own  times,  are 
tone  Sot  even  ege  and  coDDtij.  If  be  sMnetinee  di»- 
eloaaa  tU  fbUie«  and  Tieasof  mantind  too  freely,  and 
occasional^  usee  eipreMione  iriiieh  are  revomiig  to 
our  ideas  of  morsUty,  it  mould  be  recollected  tbat  ev- 
ery aothor  oug^t  to  be  judged  by  tbe  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  not  a  standard  of  religion  and  morality 
which  was  nnknowo  to  the  writer.  The  cbaraeter  of 
Lneian'a  nind  was  decidedly  practical :  be  was  not 
disposed  to  believe  anything  without  sufficient  evidence 
of  ita  trtiib ;  and  nothinff  that  waa  ridicaloua  or  abaurd 
eacsyod  his  railloy  and  sarcasu.  The  tales  of  tbe 
fioete  respeetii^  the  attributes  and  exploits  of  tbe  gods, 
which  wwe  still  fintdy  believed  by  tne  common  peo- 
plfl  of  his  age,  were  especially  tbe  objects  of  his  suire 
and  ridicule  in  bia  dialogues  between  tbe  gods,  and  in 
many  other  of  hia  worica ;  and  that  he  ahould  have  at- 
tacked the  Chtiatians  io  cobobumi  with  the  false  sya- 
iMBa  of  iha  pagan  reliaioi^  will  not  tpposi  surprising 
to  any  ono  iriw  coasidars  that  Lndan  probably  never 
took  the  tnmble  to  iuqnire  into  the  doctrines  of  a  re- 
ligion which  was  almoat  umversally  despised  in  hia 
tiDM  by  the  higher  orders  of  society. — The  greater 

Crt,  if  not  all,  of  the  dislegvcs  of  Lucian  appear  to 
ve  been  written  afier  his  return  from  Gaul  and 
wbilo  be  was  reaiding  at  Athens ;  bat  most  of  hb  oth- 
er pioees  were  {vobably  written  during  tbe  tine  that  be 
taogla  rhetoric  in  the  former  country. — Our  iimita,  of 
course,  will  not  allow  an  examination  of  the  numerous 
writings  of  Lncian.  We  will  content  ourselves  with 
aXicing  merely  one  piece,  partly  on  account  of  ila  pe- 
culiar ebaraeter,  which  has  made  it  a  subject  of  fre- 
qaent  reference,  and  partly  because  tbe  general  opin- 
iut  of  acbtdaiB  at  the  present  day  is  adverse  to  iu 
being  regaided  as  one  of  the  modoctiona  of  Lucian. 
It  is  ibo  ^Mmrrpv,  ^  StdaoKifuvof  (■*  Tht  Iokt  of 
Um  country,  or  the  Mtudent").  Tbe  author  of  this 
piece,  whoever  he  was,  ridicules,  after  the  manner  of 
Locisn,  the  absurdities  of  the  Greek  mythology ;  bnt 
fata  aatire  has,  in  fact,  no  other  end  than  to  serve  as  an 
introdocltOD  to  an  uosparing  attack  on  the  Chriatians : 
they  are  ropveaenlad  as  wiwd  man,  continually  offers 
ing  op  prmyeia  tat  tbo  evil  of  the  stale.  The  aotben- 
tieity  of  this  piece  has  been  much  dieted.  Mention 
is  made  in  it  of  events,  which  some  place  ander  Neio 
or  oven  nnder  Claudius,  others  under  Trajan  or  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  and  some  under  Julian.  The  first  of 
these,  MM,  for  example,  Hieodore  Marciliua,  think,  in 
conseqaam^  that  the  author  of  the  weee  lived  during 
tbe  fine  eentory.  What  af^iMrs  tomvour  this  opinion 
H  a  passes  in  which  the  writer  slludes,  without  na> 
mii^  him*  to  St.  Paul,  or  even,  according  to  tbe  So- 
ctniaa  Crell,  to  oar  Saviour  himaeif.  Some  orthodox 
(heolBigiatM  have  shown  themselves  favourably  inclined 
■  to  this  ■;yeteio,  becauae  in  a  passage  of  tbe  dialogue 
•be  qoeatim  of  the  l^iQr  is  open^  sUted,  and  they 
have  taken  tiiis  as  a  proof  that  this  doctrine  was  taught 
prior  to  the  council  of  Nice.  Mareiliua,  however,  is 
miataken.  Aitemidonis,  authcn  of  the  Oneiiocritiea, 
ie  cited  in  tbe  Pbilopatris :  it  is  true,  critics  are  not 
agreed  as  to  tbe  period  when  this  writer  flourished,  but 
in  soy  ovoot  he  cannot  be  placed  lower  than  Hadrian, 
tn  tbe  dialogue  nnder  consideration,  so  strong  a  re- 
aaialilanf  n  to  the  other  works  of  Lucian  ia  percept^, 
tten  oeeor  ao  many  pbraseo  and  fbnns  of  eipwaaioo 
vAseb  ara  familiar  to  aim,  that,  if  it  ha  nol  the  wwh  of 
Lncian  hiM^ilf  it  conld  wly  have  bean  oonpoaed  hj 


some  writer  that  came  after  him.  lUet  and  GesiM 
have  found  in  it  a  much  more  accutste  acquaiotancs 
with  Christianity  than  we  can  suppose  Lucian  to  havt 
possessed,  after  having  read  his  Peregriaus.  ScbbU, 
JoUewiDg  the  side  eqwnaed  1^  Gesner,  lakes  tbe  Pbil- 
opatris to  have  been  the  work  of  a  man  wbo^aftw  hav- 
ing been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Chriitiani^, 
hm  renouDced  the  gospel,  not  to  return  to  pgaoisa, 
but  to  throw  himself  into  the  anns  of  incredulity.  The 
tone  which  pervades  it  betrays  the  bittemeGB  of  an 
apoatate. — We  have  remaining,  besidea  hia  other 
worits,  fifty  Epigramt  ascribed  to  Lncian.  The  gr«tt> 
er  part  are  of  that  hyperbolic  cast  which  was  so  much 
in  vogue  during  tbe  ust  centuries  of  tbe  Chriitian  era. 
Lucian,  however,  hta  not  careied  this  kind  of  poetry  to 
that  point  of  extravagance  to  which  later  writers  pudb- 
ed  it  (Se^a,  Hitt.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4.  p.  343,  $eqf.) 
The  best  editions  of  Lucian  are,  that  of  Hemsterfauys, 
completed  by  Reite,  ^in«(.,  1730-36,  4  vols.  4to,  ed- 
ited in  a  more  complete  manner  by  Gesuer,  Amsi^ 
1743,  a  vols.  4to,  and  to  whioh  must  be  added,  al 
thongh  of  infetiocv8]De,t]ie  Xexicon  iiiimiieiMN  of  C 
R.  Reilx,  brother  to  Uw  former.  Ultra}.,  1746,  4tOi 
that  of  tbe  Btpont  editors,  in  1 0  vols.  Svo,  a  reprint  d 
the  preceding,  bat  containing,  besides,  the  various  read- 
ings of  six  manuscripts  in  tbe  librsry  of  the  king  ol 
France,  collected  by  M.  Beim  At  BttUu ;  snd  that  ol 
Lehmaim,£qw.,lBSS-lS3l,8vo,of  which  9  volumes 
have  Ihos  ftr  appeared.  This  last  edition,  bowevaq 
ia  much  dis^ured  by  typogtsi^ical  eriois.  (Hqf- 
mann.  Lex.  Sihliegnph.t  vol.  3,  p.  3S.) 

LcciriR,  the  name  of  tbe  planet  Venus,  or  morn 
ing  star.  It  is  called  iMcifer  when  appearing  in  the 
morning  before  the  sun ;  but  when  it  follows  it,  and 
appears  some  time  aftu  its  setting,  it  ia  called  ifsj^ 
rvt.   (Vid.  Hespeius.) 

LpcilIds,  I.  0. ,  a  Roman  knight,  bom  at  Suessa, 
a  town  in  the  Aoruncian  territory,  A.U.O.  605,  B.C. 
149.  He  waa  deacended  of  a  good  family,  and  was 
nand-uncle,  by  the  mothw'B  aide,  to  Pompey  the 
Great.  In  eariy  youth  he  aerved  at  the  siege  of  No- 
mantia,  in  tbe  same  camp  with  Mariua  and  Jugurtba, 
under  the  younger  Africanns,  whose  friendship  and  no. 
toetion  ha  bad  tluis  tbe  good  fortune  to  tcqoire.  ( VeU. 
Paten.,  8, 9.)  On  his  return  to  Rome  from  bis  Span, 
ish  csmpsign,  he  dwelt  in  the  house  which  had  been 
built  at  the  public  expense,  and  bad  been  inhabited  by 
SeleucuB  Fhilopstor,  jHince  of  Syria,  while  be  resided 
in  hia  youth  as  an  hoatage  at  Rome.  {Aacon.  Pedian., 
in  Ctc.,  cotiir.  JL  Pts.)  Lociliua  continued  to  live 
on  tatma  of  tbe  eloaaal  intimaey  with  the  brive  Scip- 
io  and  Uw  wise  LKliaa.  (IbnU.,  Smn.,  2,  1,  71.) 
These  powerful  pro  lectors  enabled  him  td  sslitixe  tbe 
vieioaB  without  rest^nt  or  fear  of  punishment  In 
hia  writings  be  drew  a  genuine  picture  of  himself,  ac- 
knowledged his  faulla,  made  a  frank  confession  of  his 
iiwlioattons,  gave  an  account  of  his  adventures,  and, 
in  short,  awbited.  a  true  and  spirited  representstioa 
of  his  whole  life.  Fieah  frmn  bnainesa  or  pleasure,  be 
seized  his  pen  while  his  fancy  waa  yet  warm  and  his 
passiona  were  still  awake,  aa  elated  with  success  ot 
depressed  with  disappointment.  All  these  feelings  or 
incidents  be  faithfully  related,  and  made  his  remarks 
on  them  with  the  utmoat  freedom.  (Horat.,  Sirm., 
3,  1,  80.)  Unforfunataly,  however,  his  writiins  aie 
so  mutilated,  that  few  particulars  of  his  lifo  and  mas 
iwra  can  be  ^eaned  from  them.  Little  farther  if- 
kiwwn  coneeming  him  than  that  he  died  at  Naples,  bat 
at  what  age  has  been  much  disputed.  Eusebius  snd 
most  other  writers  have  fixed  it  at  46,  which,  as  he  was 
bom  in  A.U.C.  606,  would  be  in  the  6&lst  year  of  tbe 
city.  But  Dscier  and  Bayle  assert  that  he  must  have 
been  much  older,  as  be  speaks  in  hia  Salitea  of  thf 
liebiian  law  againat  exorbitant  expendilwe  at  enta^ 
tainnenta,  whuhwaa  notnomn^aled  till  B.C.  97  oi  W 
(A.U.C.W7or6aB}.   Tbe  expression,  moieovar,^ 
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ftiai  hy  Hone*  to  Laeiliai  {Serm.,  S,  1,  84),  nuaahr, 
fl«iicxoi'*old,"MMU  to  imply,  u  CliiLtoo  hM  noMn- 
•d  {Fut.  &U.,  n),  a,  p.  lU),  Ottt  ba  liT«d  to  a  kM 
itie.— Tbtt  pniod  at  which  Lwilioa  wiota  waa  fnom- 
•blolOMtiriccompoaitioti.  Thsre  waa  a  straggle  exiat- 
ing  betweeo  the  old  and  new  maomn,  aitd  the  fm- 
don  of  apaaking  and  writiog,  tboogfa  mtnined,  bad  not 
jat  been  totally  checked  by  Uw.  Ijueilina  tired  wiUi  a 
pai^  among  whom  luxury  and  cotmplion  waae  advao- 
tiag  wiUk  feanal  xapidi^t  bat  among  whom  aooa  nrta- 
eoa  citisena  ware  aoxioaa  to  atem  tM  tide  which  ihraau 
anad  to  OTerwhelm  their  coaatrfmea.  Hia  tatirca, 
Aerafore,  were  adapted  to  please  those  stanch  "  lauU- 
Itret  ttmporu  aett"  who  stood  np  for  aaoient  mannen 
and  discipline.  The  freedom  with  which  be  attacked 
the  vices  of  bis  contemporaries,  wiibont  apariog  bdivid- 
oaU,  the  strsngtb  of  c<doaring  with  which  hia  pictnies 
arere  charged,  w  weight  and  asperity  of  the  rcproacbea 
with  vriiieb  he  loaded  thoae  wbo  bad  axpoeed  Uiem- 
aalToa  to  lua  ridicule  or  Indigwtion,  baa  nothing  re- 
volting in  an  age  when  no  consideration  compelled  to 
those  forbearances  oeceaaary  nnder  different  ibnna  of 
aociety  or  government  By  the  time,  too,  in  which  he 
began  to  write,  the  Romans,  thoogh  yet  hx  from  tlie 
puish  of  the  Aogoatan  age,  had  become  iamiliar  with 
Iba  delicate  and  catting  inwr  of  tha  Gmk  eonadiaa, 
^  wtucb  the  mora  ancient  Roman  aatiriala  bad  no  eon* 
ceptioo.  Lneilina  chiefly  applied  himself  to  the  imi- 
tation of  these  dramatic  productions,  and  ean^it,  it  is 
aaid,  much  of  their  fire  and  spirit  The  Roman  lan- 
gusge  likewise  bad  grown  more  refined  in  hia  age,  and 
waa  thus  more  capable  of  receiving  the  Grecian  bean- 
liaBofa^la.  Nar  did  LBciliu^  mt  bia  ptadoceaaera. 
mix  Iambic  with  tndiaie  venae.  Twen^  hooka  of 
bii  aaUrea,  Itom  the  commencement,  wen  in  besam- 
eter  verse,  and  the  rest,  with  the  eneptimi  of  the  thir- 
tieth, in  iambiea  v  trochaics.  Hia  object,  too,  aeema 
t«  have  been  bolder  and  more  extensive  than  that  of 
Wa  predecesaota,  and  wu  not  so  moch  to  excite  laogh- 
Ur  oc  ridieole  aa  to  comet  and  cbaatiae  vice.  Lo- 
liHna'tbaa  beatowed  on  aatiric  cotnposition  such  ad- 
iitionai  grace  and  renlarity  that  he  ia  daclaied  by  ■ 
Hence  to  have  been  toe  first  among  the  Romans  who 
wrote  ntire  in  verse.  But,  although  he  may  bave 
snatfy  improved  thia  sort  of  writing,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  his  satires  are  to  be  considered  a«  a  difierent 
speeies  from  those  of  Ennius,  a  tisht  in  which  th^ 
have  bean  regarded  by  Cannbon  and  Ruperti ;  **  for," 
aa  Dryden  baa  remaritad,  "  it  would  IboMe  fbUow  that 
the  euiiaa  of  Honee  an  wh%  diflanat  bam  Uwee 
•f  Loeilioa,  becanaa  Homce  baa  not  lesa  antpaaaed 
Lncilips  in  the  ele^nee  of  hie  wriUng,  tlun  ueiliua 
sarpaaeed  Ennioa  m  the  torn  and  onament  of  hia." 
The  satires  of  LnciKne  extended  to  not  fewer  than 
Uiirty  booka,  but  whether  tb^  wen  so  divided  by  the 
poet  himadf,  or  by  eone  grammarian  win  lived  diort- 
ly  afler  bim,  ia  uicMtain.  He  waa  repated,  however, 
to  be  a  Toluminoua  antbor,  and  1ms  been  satirized  by 
Horace  for  his  harried  eopiouaneas  and  facility.  Of 
the  thirty  books  then  an  only  fnsmenta  extant ;  bat 
theae  are  to  namerous,  that,  tbougo  they  do  not  capa- 
citate ua  for  catching  the  fall  spirit  of  the  poet,  we 
porceive  somelbiiw  S  hie  mannar.  Hie  merita,  too^ 
nave  been  ao  mneh  canvaased  by  ancient  vrritare^  wbo 
judged  of  them  while  his  works  wen  yet  entin,  that 
ttieir  discBsaioo  enables  us  in  some  meaanra  to  sm«e- 
ciate  his  poetical  elaima.  It  would  appear  that  he  nad 
■reat  vivacity  and  humour,  nncommon  command  of 
fangnage,  intimate  knowledge  of  life  and  mannera,  and 
coiuiden^le  acqaaiatance  with  the  Grecian  masters. 
Virtue  appeared  in  hia  drao^U  in  natin  digni^.  and 
b>  exfaiwted  bia  dtatmnnbed  fneiida,  Scipio  and  L»- 
baa,  in  Iba  nwat  aniablo  At  llie  same  time,  it 

waa  impossible  to  poitt^  anything  men  powwfnl 
than  the  sketches  of  lUsvicionacheraaera.  Hiarogue, 
ShUtm,  nA  coaiteau  am  dnvni  m  atm^  not  to  nj 


coarae,  eoloara.  He  bad,  bowaver,  moch  sf  tha  etd 
Roman  hnmonr,  that  cclafaiated  bat  twdefinsd  mUih 
lint,  irhirh inilsiil  hi  pmnaiad  im  an  aminant  a ibaiaa. 
that  Pliny  aaya  it  began  vnlh  Lncaiiia  in  i  iim|iwiiB 
(Prmf.  m»t.  Nat.),  while  Cicen  dachaw  that  bs  cs^ 
ried  ittotbehigbeatpwfectien,  andthatitalmntex 
piled  with  bim.  B«t  the  chief  daraelariatic  of  I» 
cilina  waa  his  veberaent  and  catting  aatire.  Haao> 
bine  (Sal.,  a,  16)  eaUa  bia  **  Aetr  el  awkiuu  pssfa," 
and  UMwell-hMwnlinea^rfJaveoal,  wbo  Tetsushow 
ha  made  gailty  tremUe  with  bia  pen,  m  Bnefa  as 
if  he  bad  pnrmied  them  award  in  baud,  have  fixed  kii 
character  aa  a  determined  ^  inesot^e  pcfsacitai 
of  vice.  Hia  Latin  ia  admitted  oa  all  haDOs  ta  ban 
been  sufficiently  pnn  {Ami.  OtU.,  18,  S.~Uont.,  8n., 
1,  10),  but  hia  vareifiemtion  was  rugged  and  prosaic. 
Horace,  while  he  allowa  that  he  waa  more  pobihed 
than  hia  oontemponriea,  calls  hia  mnse  "ftdertru* 
talkawyeatadlyof  IhaloQaananofhianenaiirea,'^ 
ceananl*  peris  ctrmr*  Mrttw,"  and  eonpaiea  Us 
whole  fouUj  to  a  mnddy  and  tranbled  stream.  Qntt* 
tilian  ooea  not  entirely  coincide  with  this  omoioa  of 
Hwace;  for,  while  blaming  tboae  wbo  cooaidaed  luM 
aa  Ibe  greateat  of  poata,  mieb  aome  pttsoas  stiH  did 
in  tbe  age  of  Domitian,  be  eaya,  **  Egv  ywasftiii 

(Sl^"oI^!*10,  I.)  of  die  £e^'£d«v 

addnased  to  Harennina,  and  wlncb  wen  at  ons 
time  ascribed  to  Cicero,  mentione,  aa  a  amgnlar  awk- 
wardneas  in  tbe  construction  of  hie  linee,  toe  disjanc- 
tion  of  worda,  which,  aeeording  to  proper  and  natanl 
arrangeaMRt,  ought  to  bave  been  plaeed  toge^,  as, 

"Haarta  ad  U  tcripUt  Loci  wiiimMa  AmU.*' 

Nay,  what  is  aliU  woraa.  it  wonid  appear  fi«n  Aaccm* 
as  that  he  had  aometimea  baibannaljr  a^waicd  lit 
sytlablee  of  a  word, 

"  Villa  Lucani — moxfUttru  aco." 

Aa  to  the  learning  of  Looiliaa,  the  opiniane  of  aatiqw- 
ty  are  difiennt ;  andevwi  tbooe  of  tbesameaetbaro^ 
tanappearsomewbatcontradictoryonthiapMBt.  Qnin> 
tilian  aaya  that  then  ia"JSnuIt<teM  eoawm."  Cice- 
ro, in  his  treatiae  Dt  PinUnu,  ealla  hia  IcannDg  "  Jfe- 
diocru ;"  thou^  afierward,  in  tbe  peiaon  of  Cnaans, 
in  his  brestise  1^  Ormtort,  he  twice  teima  bim  "  dw- 
Ma**  (1,  18;  S,  A).  Dacter  aoapecU  that  Qointiliaa 
waaled  toeonaider  LooiUnaaaleuiMd,  from  the  padaa- 
tie  intamixtan  of  Qmdt  worda  in  hia  conpeaitiaas^a 
pnetiee  whieh  aeeme  to  have  excited  tbe  ^pfdanwal 
ilia  eontemporariaa,  and  also  «S  his  namaieBa  admiitn 
in  the  Augoatan  age,  for  which  they  bave  bean  aaven- 
ly  ridicaled  by  Homce,  wbo  alwaya  wamly  OMMmd 
himself  to  tbe  exeaasive  populanty  of  Lociltaa  daring 
that  golden  period  of  litentin.  It  la  not  nnlikdy  ihni 
then  may  have  been  eomethiiv  of  pcdttica)  qdeim  ia 
the  admiration  exixessad  for  Locilioa  daring  tbe  age 
of  Aogustas,  and .  aomatbiag  of  courtly  complaisance 
in  the  Utempts  of  Hwace  to  coantenet  it  Aognstos 
had  extended  tbe  law  of  tbe  twelve  tablea  re^ieedng 
libela,  and  tbe  people  arbofbood  thamealvea  thna  abridg- 
ed of  tbe  libatty  of  aatiriiing  tha  gnat  ^  nami^  ml^ 
not  improbably  aeek  to  avenge  tbemeelvoe  by  aa  emr 
attained  attachment  to  tbe  works  of  a  poet,  mo,  living 
aa  tb^  would  inainuate,  in  better  tiaiea,  praetisad  wilt 
out  fear  vrtnt  be  enjoyed  without  lestraint.  (Gtfiwd'a 
Jmaudy  Praf.,  p.  43.)  Some  metiva  of  this  aeil 
doubtless  waigfaea  with  the  Romans  of  tbe  age  ef  Aa* 
gustos,  since  moch  of  tbe  aatin  of  Loeiliaa  must  hen 
been  unintelligible,  or,  at  laaat,  nnintanating  to  thaaa 
Qnat  part  ofbia  conpeeiliaoa  appear  to  ban  baoa 
rather  a  aarin  of  libalB  lhaa  bgitimato  aatin,  bahif  00- 
oupied  with  vinlent  attadm  on  eonleinparaiy  citaena 
of  Rene.  Deua,  wbo  baa  collected  and  edited  eB 
that  nmalH  ef  Aa  aatiiaa     ImeiVm,  MMtisiia  ite 
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of  iwt  len  tban  stxteCD  indtvidotb  who  an  it* 
tack«d  by  ttune  in  Uw  eonne  eren  of  Uiese  fragmenU, 
•mong  whom  are  Quiotns  Opiminn,  the  conqueror  of 
Liguria,  Cvciliiu  MetelloB,  wfaoao  victories  acquired 
for  him  tbe  aaraaine  of  Macedonicus,  aod  Comeliua 
IjQpns,  at  (hit  tim  Prmegw  Setiatut.   Luciliui  ww 
Maally  meva  oa  ooattmpantj  and  pieoediw  aothon : 
l^p'"*,  Paenrtaa,  ind  AeoiiM  bavii^  been  utcmttely 
Mdrised  by  him.   (^W.  Gett.,  17,  21.)   In  aU  this  he 
faidalged  with  impani^  (Sorai.,  Sat.,  3,  1) ;  but  he 
iid  not  eecape  ao  well  frona  a  playerwhom  he  had  veb- 
tued  to  censure,  and  who  took  bka  reraige  bv  ezpo- 
f  jMg  ImciliuB  oo  the  stage.  The  poet  prosecuted  the  ac- 
fx,  and  Uw  cans*  was  csiiied  on  with  mach  warmth  on 
Aodi  ndw  Mon  tbe  [vator,  wbo  finally  acquitted  tbe 
playar  (JRAct.,  adHerrtn.,  3,  13). — Lucilius,  however, 
aid  not  confi&e  himaetf  to  attacking  vicious  mortals.  In 
the  first  book  of  his  sMires  be  appeara  to  tuve  decla- 
led  war  on  tbe  false  gods  of  Olympua,  whose  plurali^ 
ba  denlodi  and  ridiemed  tbe  simjilicity  of  the  people, 
who  beelowed  OB  tn  ittfinity  of  gods  the  venerable 
name  of  father,  wbicb  should  be  reserved  for  one. — 
Of  many  books  of  the  Satires  such  small  firagmsDts  lo- 
■Bsin,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  their  sobiecta. 
Even  in  those  books  of  which  tbwe  are  a  greater  num- 
ber of  fragments  extant,  they  are  so  disjointed  that  it 
is  as  difficult  to  put  them  legibly  togatoer  as  the  scat- 
wnd  leaves  of  the  Sibyl ;  and  tbe  labour  of  Douza, 
who  ha*  been  the  most  successful  in  airanging  the  bro- 
kea  linca,  is  by  many  considered  as  but  a  eoajectatil 
and  philological  sport.   Those  few  passages,  bowevei, 
which  are  in  any  degree  entire,  show  great  fotce  of  sa- 
tir*. — Besides  satirizing  tbe  wicked,  under  which  cate- 
gory be  probably  claased  all  his  enemies,  Lucilius  also 
employed  his  pen  in  praise  of  the  brave  and  virtuous. 
Ha  wrote,  as  we  learn  from  Horace,  a  pao^ric  on 
SeifMo  AGncaona;  bat  whether  the  elder  eryounger,  is 
DOC  certain.   LucUius  was  also  author  of'^  a  comedy 
rintittod  Nwmnudttria,  of  which  only  one  line  remaios ; 
bat  we  are  informed  by  Porpbyrion,  tbe  scholiast  on 
Hoimce,  that  tbe  {dot  tamed  on  Pylhtas,  a  female  slave, 
bri^ng  her  master  Simo  out  of  a  sum  of  money,  with 
which  to  portion  bis  daughter.    {Dutiiop't  Roman  LU- 
trature,  toL  I,  p.  383,  teqq.)   Donia's  edition  of  the 
fragmenta  of  Laeilins  was  pabUshett  in  1693,  iMgd. 
Bat.,  4to:  a  later  but  inferior  edition,  ewa /ntfrum 
Vulpwnoih  appaared  in  1713,  Palag.   Lemaiie  has 
aubjc^ied  a  reprint  of  Douza's  Lucilius  to  the  third 
volume  of  his  edition  of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  Paru, 
1830. — II.  An  epigrammatic  poet  in  the  age  of  Nero. 
W*  have  more  than  one  hunared  of  bis  epigrams  re- 
maining.   Wemsdorff  sseigns  to  him  tbo  poem  entitled 
^cmo,  conunonly  anpposed  to  bava  been  written  fay 
Cornc^iiiB  Sereras.   {Poet.  Lot.  Mat.,  voL  4,  pt.  3, 
p.  3,  s^q-) 

ZiOciz.!.*,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  of  Fsostioa,  was  bom  A.D.  146.  At  the  age  of 
aevanteen  she  was  given  in  marriage  to  Lucius  Venis, 
St  that  time  commaodi^  the  Roman  armies  in  Syria. 
Varna  came  aa  ftr  as  Ephesus  to  meet  her,  and  the 
onioD  was  celebrated  in  this  city ;  but,  habituated  to 
debaa^ery,  Vems  soon  relapsed  mto  bis  former  mode 
■f  life ;  and  Lucille,  finding  herself  neglected,  took  a 
womaa's  revei^,  and  entered  on  a  career  of  aimilar 
pcodicaey.  Returning  subsequently  with  her  bus- 
bwid  to  Rome,  she  caused  him  to  be  poisoned  there  ; 
and  afterward,  ii  aceordaoea  with  her  father'*  direc- 
taona.  contxaetet  a  second  nnioD  wiUi  CUodius  Pom- 
nnaai — "  an  sged  senator,  of  great  merit  and  probity, 
tier  licentious  conduct,  however,  underwent  no  change, 
she  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Capreee  by  oer 
mothrr  Commodus,  against  whom  she  had  formed  a 
jaoapincy.  Not  long  afier,  Commodus  sent  a  cento- 
tioo  vo  her  ptac*  of  exile,  who  pot  her  to  death,  in  the 
S0Us  y«*r  *<  hK  ag*,  A.D.  184.  Sbo  bad  bei  mar< 
-Hura  her  seeond  husband  a  son  naawd  L«tas 


Fonpeiaaui,  pnt  to  deadi  by  otdux  of  CtneaUa,  ma  ■ 

daughter.  (Iho  Ca«<.,  71,  I.— /d.,72,4.— /W.  Ca» 
iuA.,  Vit.  Aurel.,  7.— Id.,  Vit.  Ver.) 

Ldcina,  a  surname  of  Juno,  aa  the  goddess  wt>a  prfr 
sided  over  delivery  of  females.  She  was  proba 
bly  so  called  from  bringing  children  into  the  light 
(XHciao,  Uoa  Jac,  Amw,  "h^."~Vid.  Juno.) 

LocBRlAt  a  ceMnated  Roman  femsle,  daughter 
of  Lucretius,  and  wife  of  Collatinua.  Her  name  is 
connected  in  the  old  legend  with  the  overthrow  n 
kingly  power  at  Rome,  and  the  story  is  related  as  fbi> 
lows :  Tarquinioa  Superbus  waged  war  against  Ardea, 
the  capital  of  the  Rutuli,  a  people  on  tbe  coast  of  La* 
tium.  The  city  waa  very  atrong  by  both  nature  and 
art,  and  made  a  pnttacted  resistance.  The  Roman 
army  lay  eucanq>ed  around  tbe  walls,  in  order  to  re- 
duce it  by  hunger,  since  they  could  not  by  direct  force 
While  lying  huf  idle  here,  the  princes  of  the  Tarquin 
family,  ana  their  kinsmeu  Brutus  and  Collatinua,  hap- 
pening to  feast  t<^ther,  be^,  in  their  gsyety,  t* 
boast  each  of  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  his  wife.  Col* 
latinua  extolled  his  spoose  Lucretia  as  beyond  all  ri- 
valry. On  a  sudden  th^  resolved  to  ride  to  Rome, 
and  decide  tbtf  dispute  by  ascertaining  which  of  the  re- 
spective ladies  was  spending  her  time  in  tbe  most  be- 
coming and  laudable  manner.  They  found  the  wives 
of  the  king'a  sons  entertaining  other  ladies  with  a  cost- 
ly banquet.  They  then  rode  on  to  Collatia;  end, 
though  tt  was  near  midnight,  they  found  Lucretia.  with 
her  bandmaida  around  iMr,  wwliing  at  the  loon.  It 
was  admitted  that  Lucretia  was  the  most  worthy  hdy ; 
and  they  returned  to  the  camp  at  Atdea.  But  Um 
beauty  and  virtue  of  Lucretia  had  excited  in  the  base 
heart  of  Sextua  Tarquinius  the  fire  of  lawless  passion. 
Alter  a  few  days  he  returned  to  Collatia,  where  he  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  Lucretia  aa  a  kinsman  of  her 
husbaod.  At  midnight,  however,  he  secretly  entered 
her  chamber ;  and,  when  persuasion  was  inieffeetual, 
he  threatened  to  kill  her  sod  one  of  her  male  staves,  and, 
laying  tbe  body  by  her  side,  to  declare  to  Collatinua 
that  he  had  alain  her  in  the  act  of  adultery.  The  dread 
of  a  disgrace  to  her  memory,  from  which  there  could 
be  no  possible  mode  of  ^hcing  the  stain,  produced  a 
result  which  tbe  fear  of  death  could  not  have  done ;  a 
result  not  unoatnral  in  a  heathen,  wbo  might  dread  the 
disgrace  of  a  crime  more  than  its  commission,  but  which 
shows  the  conventional  morality  and  virtue  of  the  times, 
how  ill-founded  and  almost  weakly  sentimental  in  even 
that  boasted  instance  of  female  virtue. — Having  ac- 
complished his  wicked  purpose,  Sextus  returned  to  the 
camp.  Immediately  after  ois  departure,  Lucretts  sent 
for  her  husband  and  father.  Collatinns  came  from  lb* 
camp  accompanied  by  Bratus,  sod  her  father  Lacretina 
from  the  city,  akmg  wiUi  FoUius  Valenua.  They 
found  Lucretia  sitting  on  her  bed,  weeping  snd  incon- 
solable. In  brief  terms  she  told  what  had  befallen 
her,  required  of  them  the  pledge  of  their  right  hands, 
that  they  would  avenge  her  injuries,  and  then,  drawing 
a  knife  from  under  oer  robe,  stabbed  herself  to  the 
beart  and  died.  Her  husband  and  father  burat  into  a 
loud  ciy  of  agony ;  but  Bratus,  saalchiiw  the  weapon 
from  the  wound,  held  it  op,  and  swore,  by  the  chaste 
and  noble  blood  which  stained  it,  that  he  would  puran* 
to  the  uttermost  Tarquinius  and  all  hia  accursed  race, 
and  thenceforward  suffitr  no  man  to  be  king  at  Rome. 
'He  then  gave  the  bloody  knife  to  her  husband,  h^  lii* 
ther,  and  Talaiins,  and  oallad  on  lb*m  to  take  Uie  sam* 
oath,  ^tus  thus  became  at  once  the  leader  of  ths 
enterprise.  They  bore  the  body  of  Locretia  to  the 
market-place.  There  Bratus  sddressed  the  people 
and  aroused  them  to  vengeance.  Part  remained  to 
guard  the  town,  and  part  proc'eeded  with  Brataa  to 
Roow.  Their  comug  raised  a  tomult,  and  drew  to- 
gether oisat  numbers  m  the  citizens.  Brutus,  avai1hi| 
Eimseirof  hi*  rank  and  authority  as  tribune  tbe  C»> 
lecea  or  eaplaia  of  tho  kingfats,  snmnKKied  tbepeopli 
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to  tBe  FGram,  tnd  proceeded  to  reUu  the  bloody  deed 
which  the  villuiy  of  Sextus  Tenjuinlus  faad  caused. 
Nor  did  be  conient  htmaelf  with  that,  but  set  before 
tbem,  in  the  most  animateil  maniier,  the  cruelty,  tyraD- 
ny,  and  oppresaion  of  Tarquiniua  himself ;  the  ^ilty 
maoDer  in  which  he  obtained  the  kingdom,  the  violent 
means  he  had  used  to  retain  it,  and  the  nnjint  repeal 
0*"  all  the  Iftsn  of  Sernna  TvOias,  by  which  he  had 
lobbed  them  of  their  liberties.  By  this  means  he 
wmusht  ao  efiectually  upon  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
tin  Uiey  passed  a  decree  abolishing  the  kingly  power 
itaeir,«nd  biniahing  for  ever  Lucius  Taiquinius  Snpertn 
ns,  and  his  wife  and  children.  (law.,  1,  57,  a^q. — 
Dion.  Hal.,  4,  15.)  Tbo  story  of  Lucretia  i«  rery  in- 
geniously discussed  by  Verri,  and  the  eonclusion  at 
which  he  apparently  arrives  is  rather  unfavonrable  than 
otherwise  to  her  character.  {IfotH  Romane,  vol.  I,  p. 
171,  ueq. — Compare  Auguatin.,  Cn.  D.,  1, 19,  p.  68, 
aa  cited  by  Bayle,  Diet.  Hist.,  s.  v.)  In  all  likelihood, 
however,  the  whole  atory  is  ftlse,  and  was  merely  in> 
f  ented  in  s  later  age,  to  account  for  ihe  oveitlnow  of 
Itingty  power  at  Rome. 

LocBGTtLfs,  a  mountain  range  in  the.conntiy  of  the 
Sabincs,  amid  tlie  windings  of  which  lay  the  farm  of 
Horace.  It  is  now  Monte  Libretti.  (Horat.,  Od.,  1, 
17,  1. — Compare  the  description  given  by  Eostace, 
Clatsieal  Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  247,  *cj.) 

LucretIub,  I.  Titus  Lucretius  Carua,  a  celebrated 
Roman  writer.  Of  his  life  very  little  is  known,  and 
even  the  year  of  his  birth  mcMtain.  Aeoording  to 
the  chronicle  of  £i«hr:8,  be  was  bom  A.U.C.  65S, 
B.C.  96,  being  thus  nine  yeara  younger  than  Cicero, 
and  two  or  Uirefl  years  younger  than  Csaar.  To 
judge  from  his  style,  he  would  be  supposed  older  than 
either ;  but  this,  as  appears  from  the  example  of  Sal- 
lost,  is  no  certain  test,  as  his  archaisms  may  have 
arisen  from  the  imitation  of  ancient  writers,  and  we 
teww  that  he  was  a  fond  adnurer  of  Enniaa.  A  taste 
for  Greek  philosophy  had  been  excited  at  Rome  to  a 
fonsiderabte  extent  some  time  previous  to  ibis  era, 
jnd  Lucretius  was  sent,  with  other  yonng  Romans  of 
tank,  to  etndy  at  Athens.  The  different  schools  of 
pbiloBophy  in  that  city  seem,  about  this  period,  to  have 
been  frequented  aeeotding  as  they  received  a  tempo- 
rary fiishion  from  the  comparative  abilities  of  the  pro- 
fessors who  presided  over  them.  Cicero,  for  example, 
who  had  attended  the  Epicurean  school  at  Athena, 
and  who  became  himself  an  academic,  intmsted  his 
son  to  the  care  of  Cratippus,  a  peripatetic  philosopher. 
After  the  deaUi  of  its  great  founder,  the  school  of  Ep- 
ienrus  hsd  for  some  time  declined  in  Greece ;  but,  at 
the  period  when  Lucretius  was  sent  to  Athens,  it  hsd 
again  revived  under,  the  patronage  of  L.  Memmias, 
whose  son  was  a  fellow-student  of  Lucretius,  as  were 
also  Cicero,  his  brother  Quintus,  Csssius,  and  Pom- 
ponius  Atticus.  At  the  time  when  frequented  by 
these  illustrious  youths,  the  ^rdens  of  Epicurus  were 
superintended  by  Zeno  and  Phradnis,  both  of  whom, 
but  particularly  the  latter,  have  been  honoared  with 
the  panegyric  of  Cicero.  One  of  the  dearest,  pe^pt 
the  dearest  friend  of  Lucrstius,  was  thia  Memmiaa, 
who  had  bemi  his  selwolfellow,  and  whom,  it  ia  sop- 
posed,  he  accompanied  to  Bithynia,  when  appointed 
to  the  government  of  that  province.  (Good'a  Luere- 
tiiu',  prof.,  p.  xxxvi.)  The  poem  De  Rerum  Natwra,  if. 
not  -indertaken  at  the  request  of  Memmius,  was  donbt- 
1mm  fflocb  encotnaged  by  bim ;  and  Lucretius,  in  a 
Miettion  expressed  in  terma  of  manly  and  eloquent 
oonrten.  very  different  from  the  servile  adulation  of 
■eoie  of  his  great  successors,  tells  him  thst  the  hoped- 
fer  plesBure  of  bis  sweet  friendship  was  whst  enabled 
tem  to  endure  any  toils  or  vigils.  The  life  of  the  poet 
was  short,  but  happily  was  sufficiently  prolonged  to 
enable  him  to  complete  his  poem,  tiwugh  peihapa  not 
to  give  some  portions  of  it  uieir  last  pwish.  Accotd- 
iDf  to  Easebias,  he  died  in  the  44th  year  of  Ma  ife, 


his  own  bands,  in  a  paroxysm  of  inssaity  prochK-eC 
by  a  philtre,  which  Lucretia,  his  wife  or  mistmi,  bad 
given  him,  with  no  design  of  depriving  him  ol  life  cf 
reason,  but  to  renew  or  increase  his  fassitm.  Odien 
suppose  that  bis  mental  alienation  proceeded  fn>n 
melancholy,  on  aceoonl  of  the  calamities  of  his  cooiA} 
and  the  axiie  of  Memmina,  eireuraaUiDeea  sriiidi  mn 
calcolated  deeply  to  aflect  bis  mind.   Thereeeems  m 
reason  to  doubt  the  melancholy  fact  that  bo  perisbsl 
by  his  own  hand.   The  poem  of  Lucraties,  De  Rtnm 
Natura,  which  he  composed  during  the  lucid  intomb 
of  his  malady,  is,  as  the  name  imports,  philosophic  i| 
didactic,  in  the  strictest  acceptation  cnf  these  um», 
and  containa  a  full  expoaitioD  of  the  Aeologieal,  phy» 
ical,  and  moral  syslwn  of  Epieorus.    It  has  hav 
remarked  by  an  able  writer,  *'  that  all  the  rel^isai 
systems  of  the  ancient  pagan  world  were  naloraDj 
perishable,  from  the  quantity  of  false  opnoions,  and  ri- 
cioua  habits  and  ceremonies  that  were  attached  te 
them."   (T»nier.  Hisi.  of  the  Angio-Smms,  vol  3, 
p.  811.)   He  obsMves  even  of  the  barbarous  Angto- 
Saxons,  that,  "  as  tbe  nation  advanced  in  its  setirt 
intellect,  it  be^n  to  be  dissatisfied  with  its  iD>'i]ioIog<r. 
Many  indications  exist  of  this  spreading  aliraatiOD, 
which  prepared  the  norUiem  mind  for  Uie  reckon  of 
the  nobler  Iru^a  of  Chriatianil^  (i&id.,  p.  3&G].  A 
secret  incredulity  of  this  sort  seems  to  have  been  long 
nourished  in  Greece,  and  appears  to  have  been  impoft- 
ed  into  Rome  with  its  philosoiAy  and  literatote.  Tht 
more  pure  and  aim|4e  religion  of  early  Rou  wu 
quickly  corropted,  atid  the  mnltitode  of  ideal  and  bd- 
erogeneoua  beings  which  aoperstition  introduced  inu 
the  Roman  worahip  led  to  its  rejection.    (Plin/,  i. 
7.)    This  in6delity  is  very  obvious  in  the  writings  of 
Ennius,  who  translated  Enhemenis*  work  on  the  Dei- 
fication of  homan  spirits,  while  Plantoa  dramatized 
the  vieea  of  the  father  of  d»  goda  and  tatehiy  deiir 
of  Rome.  Tbe  doctrine  of  materialiam  was  intiodneed 
at  Rome  during  tbe  age  of  Sclpio  and  Ldins  (Cic, 
de  Am.,  4),  and  penans  no  stronger  proof  of  its 
rapid  progress  and  prevalence  can  be  mven,  than  that 
Cesar,  though  a  pnest,  and  ultimately  Ponttfex  Mazi- 
mus,  boldly  declared  in  the  senate  that  dsalk  m  the 
end  of  alt  things,  and  that  beyond  it  than  is  nother 
hope  nor  joy.   {Salbut,  Cat.,  61.)   This  stile  of  the 
public  mind  was  calculated  to  give  a  faatuon  to  thf 
system  of  Epicurus.    According  to  thb  distu^tdied 
philosopher,  tbe  chief  good  ofman  is  [^snre,  of 
which  the  elements  consist  in  having  a  body  free  fnsa 
pain,  and  a  mind  tranquil  and  exempt  from  pettorba- 
tion.   Of  this  tranauiility  there  are,  according  to  £p- 
icums,  as  expoundea  by  Lucretius,  two  chief  meoiies, 
snperstiUon  or  slavish  fear  of  the  gods,  aitd  the  dread 
of  death,(S,  43,  teqq.).    In  order  to  oppose  these  twe 
foes  to  happiness,  be  endeavours,  in  tho  first  pisce,  to 
show  that  the  world  was  formed  by  a  fortnitoos  con- 
course of  atoms,  and  that  the  gods,  who,  according  to 
the  popular  mythology,  were  constan^  tntci|Kwaig, 
take  no  concern  whatever  in  human  a^ra.    We  do 
injoatiee  to  Epfetma  when  «e  estimate  his  teneta  by 
the  refined  and  exaltad  ideas  of  a  phihMophy  porified 
by  foith,  without  conatderin^  the  superstitions  sod  pot- 
luted  notions  prevalent  in  his  time.    With  respect  to 
the  other  great  leading  tenet  of  Locretias  and  his 
master,  the  mortality  of  tbe  soul,  still  greater  injnstke 
is  done  to  the  philo80{^er  and  the  poet.   It  is  mann- 
ed, and  jastly,  by  a  great  apostle,  that  "  life  and  m- 
mortality  have  been  btonsht  te  light  by  the  go^el 
and  yet  sn  author,  who  lived  before  tua  dawn,  is  n- 
viled  because  he  aasertsthat  the  natural  aignmenta  loi 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  afforded  by  iIm  utologiss 
3f  nature  or  principle  of  moral  retribution,  are  weel 
and  iDConehuive.   In  fact,  however,  it  it  not  by  lb( 
tmth  of  Um  system  or  general  phikiMplricd  twwi  ta 
a  poem  (for  vrtiieh  no  one  couaHa  it}  that  its  vabi 
is  to  be  estimated ;  mce  a  poetiral  mik  wmf  ba 
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kignl;  iDOi*]  OD  aecomit  of  lU  detail*,  even  vibai  ita 
•ntemrnlic  wope  is  enoncoua  or  spparently  dangerous. 
NotwitliBtanding  pasngei  which  wem  to  echo  Spino- 
sisin,  and  almost  jnsti^  erim«,  tho  Eatay  on  Man  is 
rightly  considered  as  the  most  inoral  piodaction  of 
the  most  moral  among  the  English  poets.  In  like 
msDoer,  wben  shall  wa  find  exhorutions  more  elo- 
qnent  than  ttoae  of  Lncretins  a^nst  amlntion  ani 
emclty,  and  luxury  and  last ;  against  all  the  dishonest 
{rieasures  of  the  body,  and  all  the  turbulent  pleasures 
of  the  mindl — In  versifying  the  philosophical  system 
of  Epictiriis,  Lucrellus  appears  to  have  taken  Emped- 
odes  as  b  model.  All  the  old  Grecian  bards  of  wnom 
we  have  any  account  prior  to  Homer,  as  Orpbeos, 
Linos,  and  Musans,  are  said  to  have  written  poems 
OB  the  dryert  and  most  diflSenIt  philosophical  qnestions, 
as  cosmogony  or  the  generation  of  tlw  world.  Tlw 
ancients  evidently  considered  philosof^  poetry  as 
of  the  highest  kind,  and  its  tlkemes  are  unriably 
placed  in-  the  months  of  their  divinest  songsters. 
Whether  Locretius  may  have  been  indebted  to  any 
soch  ancient  poeras^  Mill  extant  in  bis  see,  or  to  the 
■abscquent  piodAions  of  Palepbatus  ue  Athenian, 
AnCiocbus,  or  Eiatoitbenes,  who,  as  Soidas  informa 
us,  wrote  poems  on  the  stnctore  of  the  vaAi,  it 
IS  imposdMe  now  to  determine;  but  he  seems  to 
bare  availed  himself  considerably  of  the  worit  of  Em- 
pedoclcs.  The  poem  of  that  philosopher,  entitled 
irep!  fvoruf,  and  inscribed  to  his  pupil  Paasanias, 
was  ehie^  illnstrative  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy, 
in  which  he  bad  been  initiated.  Aristotle  speaks  on 
the  rabjeet  of  the  merits  of  Empedocles  in  a  manner 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  perfectly  consistent  (ap. 
Bickst'idt,  iMcrtt.,  p.  Iixxvii.,  ci.,  cii.,  eA.  Ltpt., 
1801),  bat  we  know  thst'  his  poem  was  sofSciently 
cetelnated  to  be  publicly  recited  at  the  Olympic  games 
akmg  with  the  works  of  Homer.  His  philosophical 
system  was  difleient  from  that  of  Lacretios ;  mit  he 
had  diacoased  almost  all  the  subtects  en  which  the 
Roman  bard  afterward  enattated.  In  particDiar,  La- 
cretiiia  appears  to  have  derived  from  his  predecessor 
fak  notion  of  the  original  generation  of  man  from  the 
teeming  earth ;  the  production,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  of  a  variety  of  defective  monsters,  which  were 
not  allowed  to  multiply  their  kinds ;  Uie  distribution 
of  awaaala  according  to  the  preralenee  of  one  or  other 
of  the  four  elementa  over  the  rest  in  their  composition ; 
the  viciesitndes  of  matter  between  life  and  inanimate 
aabetanee ;  and  the  leading  doctrine,  "  morlem  nihil 
ad  nos  perlmere,"  because  absolute  insensibility  is  the 
consequence  of  dissolution.  If  Lucretius  has  in  any 
way  benefited  by  the  works  of  Empedocles,  he  has,  in 
return,  been  most  lavMi  and  eloquent  in  his  commend- 
ations. One  of  the  most  delightful  features  in  the 
dssracter  of  the  Latin  poet,  is  the  ^ow  of  admiration 
with  which  he  vrrites  of  his  illustnoua  predecessors. 
Hie  eologiam  of  the  Sicilian  philosopher,  which  be 
bu  so  happily  combined  with  that  of  the  country 
which  gave  him  birth,  affords  a  beautiful  example  of 
Us  manner  of  infusing  into  everythiiw  poetic  sweet- 
neae.  Ennius  hsd  translated  into  Latin  verse  the 
Oreek  porai  of  EiHcharmns,  whkh,  from  the  fragments 
preserved,  vfpetn  to  have  contained  ntany  specula- 
tioDs  with  r^rd  to  the  productive  elements  of  which 
the  world  is  composed,  as  also  concerning  the  preserv- 
ative powers  of  nalnre.  To  the  worics  of  Ennius 
ovr  poet  seems  to  hsve  been  indebted,  partly  as  a 
moiti  for  enriching  the  alill  scanty  Latin  language 
with  new  terms,  and  partly  as  a  treasuiy  or  atore- 
bonae  of  woida  already  provided.  Him  too  be  eel- 
ebtatcfl  vrith  the  most  Brdent^and  unfe^ed  enthu- 
■iaam.  These  writers,  Empedocles  and  Ennius,  were 
probably  Lncretins*  chief  guides;  and,  though  the 
tnoat  original  of  the  Latin  poeu,  many  of  his  finest 
paaaagfii  may  be  traced  to  the  Gieeks.   The  beaatifol 


"SamjamiiM  iomtu  aedpiefle  lata,  negntuun, 
OptoM,  nee  Atleeig  oeeurretU  oteala  mati 
Rraripen,  et  Metttfsetet  AiUediiu  tmguM,'' 

is  said  to  be  translated  from  a  dirge  chanted  at  Athe 
nian  fanerala ;  snd  the  passage  where  he  represents  the 
feigned  tortures  of  bell  as  but  the  woifcinga  af  a  cpilty 
and  trnqoiet  spirit,  is  versified  firon  an  oratxm  of  Mi^ 
chines  sgainst  Timarchus.  Notvriihstanding,  indeed, 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  which  gave  the  poet  little  op- 
portunity for  those  descriptions  of  the  passions  and 
feelings  which  generally  form  the  chief  cnarm  in  poe- 
try, Lucretius  has  succeeded  in  impsrting  to  his  di- 
dactic and  philosophical  work  much  of  the  real  spirt 
of  poetiT ;  and  if  he  had  chosai «  suhject  which  would 
have  ^foried  him  greater  scope  for  the  exercise  of  hia 
powers,  he  might  have  been  ranked  among  the  6rat  of 
poets.  Even  m  the  work  which  has  come  down  to 
us,  we  find  many  passsges  which  are  not  equalled  by 
the  best  lines  of  sny  Latin  poet,  snd  which,  for  vigour 
of  cbnception  snd  splendour  of  diction,  will  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  beat  efibrts  of  the  po^  of  any 
age  or  country.  In  qo  writer  does  the  Latin  langnage 
display  iu  majesty  and  stately  grandeur  lO  etfeetivdy 
as  in  Lucretius.  There  is  a  power  and  an  energy  in 
his  descriptions  that  we  rarely  meet  with  in  the  Latin 
poets ;  and  no  one  who  baa  read  his  invocation  to  Venus, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  or  his  delineation  of  the 
Demon  of  Soperatition  and  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphi- 
genia,  that  come  after ;  or  his  beantifnl  picture  of  the 
busy  pursuits  of  men,  at  the  comneneemmt  of  the 
second  hook,  or  the  progress  of  the  arts  snd  sciences 
in  the  fifth,  or  his  description  of  the  league  which 
desolated  Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  iA 
the  rlose  of  the  sixth,^can  refuse  to  allow  Lucre- 
tius s  hi£^  rank  among  the  poets  of  antiquity.  In 
the  first  and  second  hooks  he  chiefly  expounds  the 
cosmogony,  or  physical  pert  of  hts  system  j  a  sys- 
tem wnicn  had  originally  been  founded  by  Lenoippiw, 
and  from  hie  time  bad  licen  aoccesaively  improved  by 
I>emocritus  snd  Epicurus.  He  establishes  in  these 
books  his  two  great  principles,  that  nothimg  can  be 
made  from  nothing,  snd  that  nothing  can  ever  be  an- 
nihilated or  return  to  nothing;  and  that  there  is  in  the 
universe  a  void  or  apace  in  which  atoms  interact, 
"nieee  atoms  he  believes  to  be  the  original  component 
parts  of  all  matter,  as  well  as  of  anhnal  life ;  and  the 
modification  or  arrangement  of  aueh  corpuscles  oc- 
casions, Bccording  to  mm,  the  whole  difference  in  suh- 
stances.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  these  two  books 
particularly  (but  the  observation  is  in  some  degree 
applicable  to  the  whole  poemX  there  are  many  hanen 
traeta,  many  pfayi^logical,  meteorological,  and  geo- 
Iwical  detwe,  wbieh  ere  at  onee  too  incorrect  for  the 
philoeophical,  and  too  dry  and  abstract  for  the  general 
reader.  It  is  wonderful,  however,  how  he  contrives, 
by  the  beauty  of  his  images,  to  give  a  picturesque  col- 
ouring and  illustration  to  the  most  unpromising  top- 
ics. -  In  spite,  however,  of  the  power  of  Lucretius,  it 
was  impossible,  from  the  »ery  nsture  of  bis  subject,  but 
that  some  portions  would  prove  altogether  unsnscep- 
tible  of  poetic  rabetlishment.  Yet  ft  may  be  doubt- 
ed whemer  these  mtractable  passages,  by  the  channa 
of  contrast,  do  not  add,  like  deserts  to  oases  in  theit 
bosom,  an  additional  deliciousness  in  proportion  to 
their  own  sterility.  The  philosophical  analyais,  too, 
employed  by  Lucretius,  impresses  the  mind  with  the 
conviction  thst  the  poet  is  a  profound  thinker,  an^ 
adds  great  Ance  to  his  moral  refi^tiona.  It  is  hip 
bold  and  fcaxlesa  manner,  however,  that  most  of  all 
produces  a  powerful  effect.  While  in  other  writers 
the  eulogy  of  virtue  seems  in  some  sort  to  partake  ot 
the  nature  of  a  eermoD,  to  be  a  conventional  language, 
and  worda  of  course,  we  listen  to  Lucretius  as  to  one 
who  will  terlessiy  speak  out ;  who  boa  aiiut  hia  ears 
tothe  nnnaanof  Aebnon;  uid  who.ir  hefoli  '~ 
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9UtH»,MUi»  hm  besaoM  btr  dMusM  an  im1.-^)m 
day  vary  muukable  in  thiagmt  post  ii  tbe  kdmi- 
nble  clearnew  tnd  cIowiwm  of  his  rsssoning.  He 
rapeatodlj  nines  himself  not  s  little  on  the  circnm- 
stsnoe  that,  with  sn  intnctsble  siibfect,  and  s  Uagosge 
not  yeJ  sccommodated  tc  phikw^rfiietl  sabiects,  sod 
scsDty  in  tenns  of  |dijrsiesl  ss  well  ss  metapbjncsl 
•eieoce,  he  w«s  tU«  to  ^re  so  moeh  eUenwse  to  Us 
•ignments ;  sod  this  object  it  is  genstiUj  tdmitted 
thst  be  hss  sceom^isbed,  with  little  or  do  sschfice 
9i  pun  Latinl^. — Tbe  two  lesding  tenets  o(  Eueo- 
ms,  coneerniog  tbe  formstion  of  tbe  worid  sua  tbe 
noitality  of  iIm  aoui,  an  sstsMiabed  bf  Lncretios  is 
tbe  first  tbroe  books.  A  gnat  pottioD  of  the  fourtb 
book  Bwy  bo  comidorad  so  opisodieaL  Havmg  es* 
phinod  tbe  nstum  of  piioMMaud  atoms,  snd  m  die 
aool,  which  is  fonned  Aom  Uio  fineot  id  ikam,  be  an- 
DOWMos  that  tbeie  aio  cectaia  iBsges  (rmtm  nnmU- 
en.)  ot  effloTta  which  ate  coosUnin  tbnwn  off  from 
tbo  ottifsee  of  whatefsr  Mists.  On  this  bjpotbeiiB 
bs  aeeoQDts  for  all  oar  eziemsl  senses ;  ana  he  ap- 
plies it  also  to  the  theoty  of  dreams,  in  which  what- 
ever images  hsre  occupied  the  senses  during  dsv 
■Mst  reaoiij  recur.  The  principkl  sabjeet  of  the  fifth 
book,  I  compasitim  unrivalled  in  energy  and  richness 
of  langasge,  in  fuU  and  getMine  sublimity,  is  tbe  ori- 
gin and  wws  of  the  visule  world,  with  those  of  its 
inbabitaots.  Tbe  poet  presents  us  with  a  grand  rep- 
resentatioQ  of  Cbsos,  snd  tbe  most  magniBcent  account 
•f  the  crostion  that  ever  flowed  from  mortal  pen.  In 
coBsequSDCo  of  tboii  jgnorsoee  aod  snpontitHms,  the 
Roaiso  poi^  worn  rendered  perpetual  elaveo  of  the 
BBOst  idle  and  unfouodod  terrors.  In  order  to  cono- 
tetsct  these  pomUr  prajodieos,  and  to  heal  the  coo- 
staot  disquietudes  that  socompanied  them,  Lucretius 
proceeds;  in  tbe  sixth  book,  fb  sccount  for  a  variety 
of  extisMdiuaiy  [dtmomena,  both  in  the  beavene  and 
oa  tbo  oaitb,  wfawb  at  first  tiow  sownad  to  deviate 
bogi  tbe  usual  laws  of  nature.  Havfu  diteusaed  tbe 
various  UmMies  fwmed  to  account  for  electricity, 
ivatav-apouts,  hurricanes,  tbe  rainbow,  and  volcanoes, 
be  lasUv  considers  tbe  origin  of  pestilential  and  en- 
demic disorders.  This  introdncea  the  celebrated  ac- 
count of  tbo  plague,  which  ravaged  Athens  during  the 
Pokmooneaiaa  war,  with  which  Xtucretius  coocTndes 
diia  Dook  and  his  nagnifioent  poen.  "Id  this  narra- 
tive," says  a  Iste  translator  of  leered  us,  « the  true 
genius  of  poetry  is  petfasps  mote  powerfully  and  tri- 
anphantly  exhibited  than  in  any  other  poem  that  was 
ever  written.  Lucretius  has  ventured  on  one  of  the 
most  uncouth  and  repressing  subjects  to  the  muses 
that  can  possibly  be  brought  forward,  the  history  and 
symptoms  of  s  diseaae,  and  this  disease  accompai^ 
witb  eiicanistanceo  n^ozally  tbo  most  nautWHit  and 
IndoUeata.  It  was  a  subject  sltog^wt  nnv  to  no- 
msrical  composition ;  sod  bo  had  to  strive  with  all 
the  pedantty  of  technical  terms,  and  all  tfw  abatmeo 
new  of  a  soienco  in  which  be  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  [Sofeaaionally  initialed.  Ho  strove,  however, 
and  be  eooquered.  In  bu^asge  tbe  nMMt  captivating 
and  Dorvoua,  and  with  id^  tbo  most  preoiw  ud  ap- 
ptopnate,  he  has  given  as  tbe  entire  histon  of  m» 
mmendooB  peetilence.  The  deecripti(m  of  the  rrmp- 
loms,  snd  alao  the  vstioas  circotnstanees  of  hcffror 
and  distrees  sttending  thts  drosdful  scourge,  have 
been  derived  from  Thucydides,  who  furnished  the 
facte  with  great  amuaey,  having  been  himself  a  spec- 
tator and  a  auSenr  noMr  thie  calamity.  His  oaira- 
tivo  is  eateemad  an  elabomto  and  etnaplete  perfwm- 
anc«;  and  to  tbe  ^tbfnl  yet  elegant  detaU  of  the 
Oroek  biMorisn,  tbe  Romsn  bsrd  has  added  all  that 
was  neceissry  to  convert  the  description  into  poetry." 
— In  the  whole  history  of  Roman  taste  and  critioiam, 
nothing  appears  so  estrsordinary  as  the  sli^  mention 
mat  is  nude  of  Loctetius  by  succeeding  Latin  ao- 
<bau  i  and,  when  tnontiMiedi  tbo  coldoses  with  which 


hab^wkon  of  by  att  Roman  erittesaod  poau,m 
tbe  oxcaplion  of  Ovid.  Peifa^  tbe  ^arit  of  ftio 
tbinldng  wbidi  pervaded  bis  writings  rendened  k  u 
ssfs  to  extol  even  fab  poetical  tslenU ;  or  p«lia|M^ 
and  this  is  tbe  more  probable  sopposilioB,  the  saiaia 
of  his  subject,  and  tbe  little  tssto  which  tbe  Ramsm 
in  general  manifoated  for  specnlationB  l3to  thaae  of 
LnootiBS,  maj  aeearat  for  Us  pootiy  bsing  ss> 
tiflsatod  bdow  its  real  motka.  ~  llw  doetrmss  af 
Loeretios,  psrtiedariy  that  vriiich  impagna  tbo  mfU' 
intending  cere  of  Providonee,  were  first  fonaaftf  s^ 
posed  by  tbe  Stoic  Msnilios,  in  bii  Asttonoaie  poM. 
In  modem  times,  bis  wbole  philoeophical  lystem  hu 
been  refuted  in  the  long  and  ehhorato  poim  of  lbs 
Cardmal  Polignae,  ontitted  Aali-Lmeniku,  sns  dc 
Dn  tt  Ifatmrm."  TUs  onsrmons  work,  tboogb  in- 
complete,  consistB  of  nbe  books,  of  aboot  1800  lisn 
eseb,  snd  the  whole  is  addressed  to  QointiDs,  en  tfbe- 
ist,  wbo  correspooda  to  the  Lorenzo  of  the  lligH 
TkmtgitU.  Deecsrtee  is  Uie  Epicoms  of  tbeposo, 
and  the  subject  of  many  heavy  panegyrica.  In  ths 
[^losaphicsl  part  of  his  sobject,  tbe  cardinal  bu 
sometimes  refuted  st  too  greet  l<i|^  propoailieoa 
whiob  wore  rosoifeatly  abswd ;  |t  otbns.  bs  has  im- 

fugned  demonstrated  truths,  and  lbs  OMml  mieei  of 
.ucralius  he  tbrongbont  bas  grossly  mMnosrslODd 
But  he  bss  rendered  ample  jostieo  to  bis  poatieal 
nterit ;  and,  in  giving  a  coinpendium  of  tbo  Birt))eet  o( 
bis  greet  sntsgonist'a  poem,  oe  bae  caugbt  some  ihsre 
of  ue  poetical  q>irit  with  which  bis  predecessor  wu 
inspimd.  (Jiiiifqp**  RuMX  X<tiriatef«.  vol  l,p.4H. 
seqq.y-VM  vrork  of  Lnorstius,  like  tbot  (rfVbgil, 
bu  not  received  the  finishing  bsnd  of  its  sutfaor  il 
the  period  of  his  death.  The  usditioa  that  Ciosie  le- 
vised  it  snd  gave  it  to  the  public,  doee  not  rest  so 
any  authority  more  ancient  than  that  of  Eusebinii 
and,  bad  the  atoiy  been  trae,  it  would  pnbaUy  tsvs 
been  mmtionod  in  noma  part  of  Gicant'o  voluumwiii 
writiiuB,  or  those  of  tbo  early  critics.  Sehrtadi, 
while  be  deniee  tbe  leviaal  1^  Ctoaro,  is  of  opnisa 
tbst  il  bad  been  ooneeted  by  some  critic  sr  gnuuM- 
riaa;  and  that  thus  two  msnnseripts,  difierisg  is  many 
respects  from  each  other,  bad  descended  to  poatonty, 
the  <me  as  it  csme  from  the  bsnd  of  tbe  poet,  and  the 
other  as  amended  by  the  reviser.  The  OfHuon,  bow 
ever,  tbongh  advocated  with  much  Itirtiine  ud  in- 
genuity, is  an  untenable  one.-~71w  best  ednbHW  of 
Loeretios  are,  that  of  Laabjoo^  Pnrit,  IfiM,  1630. 
4to,  with  s  very  useful  comnwntsiy;  Creech,  Oxm., 
16&fi,  Svo,  oftoa  reprinted ;  Havorcatnp,  Lmgi.  Bat^ 
ITU,  2  vols.  4to;  Wakefield,  Lend.,  I70«,  4to,  3 
vols.,  and  GUug.,  1818,  Svo,  4  vols. ;  aod  tbat  of  For* 
bbncXr^..  18S8ljbna  A  good  edition,  however,  is 
BtSl  moch  wanted,  as  Wskeield'a  is  at  boat  an  a»- 
satisfutoiy  perftrmsneo,  and  RichatiA'o  baa  nova 
boon  eompletcd.— IL  Spurina  Lscrotios  TVie^iuMis, 
ths  fiiUier  of  Lvturotia,  uraa  cboeen  ao  cdlei^  in 
tbe  consulship  to  Poplicds,  to  oBDj^y  tbe  ideee  of 
Bmtos,  who  had  fallen  in  bettle.  He  died,  bowevir. 
Boon  Kitor  hie  eleetMo,  and  M.  Hoistios  waa  appoiat 
ed  to  finish  tbe  veer.   (£w.,  I.  08.— Zl,  1. 8.) 

LdmIsvs,  a  nko  in  Italy,  near  Cnnua,  on  tbsosaal 
of  Campama.  According  to  INo  Camius  (48,  60). 
tbsre  were  three  lakea  in  this  quarter  Yjaa  coe  be- 
hind tbe  other.  The  outermost  wasealted  "^nbenn^ 
the  middle  one  Lucrinoe,  and  the  innermost  Avenwa. 
The  Locrine  was  shot  in  from  tbe  ootonoesl  like  ai 
bsy  by  a  dike-  raised  acroea  tbe  narrow  inlet.  TUs 
WMk,  sccorduig  to  Stiabo,  wss  ei^  stadia  in  tragth, 
and  of  a  dmnot's  breadth :  traditioa  ascribed  it  to 
Hmolaa.  (Strab.,  345. )  Agrippo  cut  a  eomrnuu- 
eatioD  between  these  Iskee  and  the  eea,  and  boili  at 
the  openii^,  but  between  and  nnithv  the  I^scrisi 
and  Avemian  lakee,  tbe  (asaooa  Julian  Herboor.  ThS 
object  in  doing  tUa  chieAy  was  to  preeure  «  piBce 
aloBg  the  coaM  St  lor  onrcisiqg  and  tmiaiog  a  bsdo 
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il  SMiBMi  pwriat  to  tlw  coitMt  with  Sextat  Pom- 
QB.  iSueton.,  Vit.  Aug.,  le.—  VeU.  Patere.,  S, 
— Compere  VirgU,  Georg.,  %,  161. — HoraA,  Ep. 
mi  Pi*,,  63.)  The  woods,  alao,  which  ■urroanded 
Aiemoa  in  putieuUr,  wen  cat  dowo,  and,  the  stag* 
Bant  TCpoer  being  tbaa  diaaipatad,  tbe  viciDity  was 
nnderaa  haalUn.  Bf  tiii*  opentkm  modi  land  waa 
racbiniad,  wbieB  bants  had  bean  eevocd  b^  theaa 
lafcea,  an  outlet  being  afibided  to  their  watara  into  the 
•e*.  Tbe  abores  «  tbe  Lucrine  lake  weie  famona 
for  oyaters.  In  tbe  jear  1588,  an  earthqetke  fonned 
a  bill,  called  MoiUe  Ifumo,  near  two  milea  in  circum- 
ference, and  SOO  feet  hisb,  cotMiatii^  of  lara,  born- 
ad  stimeB,  aeoria,  &e.,  whieb  left  no  ^qMaranee  of  a 
m  lake,  but  a  moiasa^  filled  with  sraaa  and  raahea. 
ICrumer's  Ane.  liaXy,  vol.  3,  p.  159.) 

I^cv(.t.tra,  Lnoiui  Lioimidb,  deacended  from  a 
distinguished  Roman  family,  waa  born  about  B.C. 
lis,  and  senred  under  Sylla  in  tbe  Marsian  war. 
SylU  bad  a  Tery  high  opinion  of  the  talents  and  integ- 
ti^  of  Locullua,  and  employed  him,  thongh  he  was 
vei7  youi^t  in  many  uapoitant  entec|»isea.  While  , 
tlie  mmer  waa  beaic^png  Atbttoa  (B.C.  87),  LacDlloa 
waa  avnt  into  llgypt  ud  AlHoa  to  eoDeet  a  fleet;  and, 
aftcf  tba  coneloaion  tS  the  war  with  Mitbndalea,  he 
waa  left  in  Asia  to  collect  tbe  noney  which  Sylla  had 
in^MMed  open  the  conquered  autea.  So  great,  in- 
deedt  was  tbe  regard  which  Sylla  bad  for  him,  that  be 
dedieatod  hia  commenuiiea  to  him,  and,  in  bis  last 
will,  made  Um  goardian  to  his  aon.  In  B.C.  74  Ln- 
eaUoa  was  elected  conanl,  and  waa  aopointed  to  the 
comaiand  of  the  war  against  Mithraaates.  During 
the  ibllc»wiiv  eight  years  he  was  entirely  engaged  in 
eaodncting  this  war;  and,  in  a  series  of  brilliant  eam- 
paigna,  completely  defeated  Mithradates,  and  bia  pow' 
erfcl  BOD-in-Iaw  Tigranes.  In  B.C.  73  be  OTereame 
IGtbiadates  at  Cyxicaa,  on  the  Pn^ntia ;  and  in  the 
fallowing  year  again  conquered  bim  at  Cabiri,  on  the 
boniars  of  Pontus  and  Armenia.  In  B.C.  09  he 
maiehed  into  Armenia  against  Tigranes,  who  had  ea- 
Mosed  the  canse  of  hia  father-in-law,  arid  completely 
defeated  his  forces  near  Tigranocerta.  He  followed 
op  bis  Tictory  by  tbe  capture  of  this  place,  and  in 
the  following  year  took  also  Nisibta,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Mea(q>otamia;  but  be  waa  not  able  to  dsrire 
dl  the  advanUge  ha  minbi  have  done  Iratn  Ua  Tkior- 
iea,  in  conseqasnee  of  me  mutinous  diapoeition  of  hia 
airidi«a.  Luenllna  nern  appears  to  bavo  been  a  fa- 
Toortte  widi  hia  troops ;  ana  their  disaffection  was 
increased  by  the  acta  of  Clodina,  whose  siater  Lociil- 
1ns  bad  Dwnied.  The  popular  pai^  at  home  were 
not  slow  in  attacking  a  general  wno  had  been  dte  pM- 
■oo^  friend  of  SyUa,  and  who  was  known  to  ba  a 
powerfol  supporter  of  tbe  patrician  party.  Thqr  ac- 
eoaed  htm  ofRotraeting  tiie  war,  on  accoant  of  the 
faciUtiea  it  afiorded  him  of  acquiring  wealth  ;  and 
erentnally  carried  a  measure  by  which  he  waa  re- 
raored  from  the  command,  and  succeeded  by  Pompey, 
B.C.  ft6.  —  The  senate,  according  to  Plutarch,  had 
.'ooked  forward  to  LncuUua  aa  likely  to  prore  a  moat 
poworful  supporter  of  tbe  patrician  order :  but  in  thia 
ihey  were  oisappointed  j  for,  on  hia  return  to  Rome, 
fc«  took  DO  part  in  publie  a&iia,  but  passed  the  re- 
naindflr  of  hia  life  in  retirement.  Tbe  immense  foi^ 
tstam  which  he  had  amassed  during  hia  command  in 
Aaia  be  employed  in  tint  erection  o?  most  magnificent 
TiUas  near  Naples  and  Tusculum :  and  he  lived  in  a 
ttjVa  of  magnificence  and  loxuiy  which  appeal*  to 
bnev  astoniBbed  etan  the  moat  wealthy  of  hia  contam- 
pofariea.  LoeoUaa  waa  a  man  of  refined  taste  and 
liboml  education :  he  wrote  in  hia  youth  tbe  biatoiy 
of  the  Maraiaa  war  in  Greek  {Fka.,  Vit.  ImcM., 
e.  1. — Compare  Cte.,  Ef.  ai  Att.,  1,  IS),  and  waa  a 
warm  aopporter  of  learning  and  tbe  arts.  Hia  houses 
waaro  decorated  with  tbe  «oet  costly  painttnga  and 
■cama,  and  hia  libmy,  wfaieh  ha  had  eoHectaa  at  an 
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lived  on  intuaate  tenns  with  Ckeio,  who  haa  hi^y 
praised  his  kaming,  and  has  insoribed  one  of  bia 
books  with  the  name  of  bis  friend,  namely,  tbe  4th 
book  of  bia  "  Academic  Qaeatiena,'"  in  which  he  makei 
Locnllns  define  the  philoeoptucal  opinioaa  of  the  Old 
Aead«ay.— It  ia  aaid  that,duiing  iha  latter  yaaza  of 
bis  lib,  Laenllas  lost  Us  auises^  and  that  hia  bnthai 
had  tbe  care  of  hia  est^.  He  died  in  his  67th  of 
eSth  year.  We  bare  a  life  of  him  by  Plntareh. 
{PUt.,  VU.  lMeiiU.—Afpim,  B«IL  MUknd.—£iufel. 
Ut.  Knowl.,  Tol.  14,  p.  103.) 

Lncfiao,  the  title  applied  to  the  hereditary  cbie& 
who  ruled  over  each  of  tbe  twelve  ind^ndeni  triim 
of  tbe  Etniriaa  nation.  It  woold  aeem  alao  to  have 
been  given  to  the  eldeat  boos  of  noble  families,  wbo^ 
bf  tbeir  rigfat  of  ^imogeniture,  woold  luve  a  bim 
claim  to  publie  offices  and  the  honours  ol  the  stale. 
iMOaer,  Etnuker,  vol.  1,  p.  869.)  Tbe  or^poal 
Etnuian  term  was  Ltuekme,  ai>d  hence  among  the 
Latin  writos  we  sometimes  meet  with  the  form  Lue- 
MO,  as  in  Propertiua  (4,  1,  39).  Niebubr  thinks  that 
the  words  Liuumo  and  Imetna  may  both  lafanad 
in  etymology  to  Lttgtr,  the  old  Gcrawn  for  "  a  aeor,*- 
and  may  hare  liad  reference  Miginally  to  divining  by 
auapicea,  a  privilege  reserved  for  the  mlars  of  the  state 
and  the  beads  of  hooaea.  {Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  1,  p.  343, 
Walter's  tratut.) 

LvBi,  I.  ApoUiutrea,  ganea  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
celebrawd  annuaOy  at  RMaa  on  the  fifth  of  July,  and 
for  several  daya  thereafter.  They  wore  inatitated  dn> 
ring  theaeeond  Punic  war,  for  the  purpoee  of  |»opiti- 
atit^  succeas,  and  at  first  bad  no  fixed  time  «  (we> 
bratjon,  nntil  thia  waa  detetmined  by  a  hiw  wliicb  P. 
Licinios  Varua,  the  cl^  pmtor,  bad  paased.  Aftef 
this  ibey  were  held,  aa  above  mentioned,  in  Jnly, 
(IriV,  S6,  37,  Sa.—Mamt.,  ad  Gic.  Ef. 

ad  Att.,  I,  16.)-— II.  CereaUa,  called  alao  simply 
reo^  a  featival  in  bonoor  of  Cerea,  accompanied  with 
public  games  in  the  circus,  at  which  the  pec^le  ael 
arrayed  in  white,  and  durit^  and  immediately  befofa 
which  tbe  greatest  ahateraiousneia  was  enjoined. 
Tbe  injnnctioD  was  removed  at  nightfall.  The  cele- 
bration took  place  on  the  9th  of  April.  {AiU.  OaiL, 
18.  3,  aeqq.—Plaut.,  AnliU.,  3,  6,  &.)— III.  Magmi 
or  Jloiacm,  celebrated  ia  hMonr  of  Jupiter,  JnnO)  and 
Minerva.  They  were  the  most  famona  of  tbe  Roman 
games.  (Cte.  in  Verr.,  7,  14.)— IV.  Mtgaltntea^ 
called  also  simply  MegaluiM,  celebrated  in  bonom'  itf 
Cybele,  or  the  great  mother  of  tbe  gods.  Hence  tbe 
name  fixm  fuyahi  (fem.  oifUyaO,  "great,"  an  witbet 
awUed  to  Cybele  (jiiy6X^  ff^pt  ^'  ftreat  moMcr"). 
They  weia  iostitaled  towards  Uie  end  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  whan  the  aulue  of  the  goddess  was  brauohl 
from  Pesainos  to  Rome.  (Liv.,S9, 14.)  Ovidmakea 
the  time  of  celebratiim  the  4th  of  April,  (Asf.,  4, 
1 79) ;  bot  Livy  mentions  the  ISth  of  the  same  monUl 
(Lni.,  39,  14.)  The  statement  of  Ovid  ta  gonetal^ 
coniidoied  the  more  correct. 

Ldoddnensis  Gallia,  a  part  of  Ganlj  wbich  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Lugdunnm,  Ute  capital  city  of 
tbe  ^oviuGe.  (Oonsolt  tlu  ai«ida  Oallia,  p.  fiSO,  eoL 
3,  near  the  end.) 

LuandNOK,  I.  a  city  of  Gaul,  situate  near  to*  eoD- 
floence  of  the  Rhodanus  or  XAone,  and  tbe  Aiar  at 
StMhu.  {Piin.,  4,  18.)  It  waa  one  of  the  plaeea 
conquered  by  C^aar,  and,  a  abort  time  after  his  deat^ 
Munatius  Plancus  received  otdera  from  tbe  Robmm 
senato  to  n-aaaemble  at  Lngdnnnm  die  itriiahitaEla  ol 
Viemia  or  Fwmie,  vrito  bad  been  driven  out  of  thait 
city  by  the  AUobrogea.  (Dto  Cam.,  46,  60.)  In  a 
hule  while  it  became  very  powerfnl,  so  that  Strabo 
(193)  says,  it  waa  not  infwior  to  Nsrbo  or  Nariomu 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  inhabitanto.  The  an- 
eiont  city  did  not  occniqr  exactly  tlw  same  niot  as  tba 
nodem  oaa.  bat  lav  on  the  west  oidaji^  tlte  Rhona 
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lud  SaAna,  while  the  cliief  part  of  modem  Lf/au  ia  on 
Ibe  caat  aid*,  at  the  vvry  eonfluenca  of  tbe  two  atreuna. 
At  the  exuemitjr  of  the  point  of  land  fonned  W  tbe  two 
atreanu,  and,  of  couiae,  preciaely  cortesponding  with 
die  aoutbem  extremity  of  the  modem  city,  atood*the 
famoua  altar  erected  ay  nxtf  Gallic  nationa  in  honour 
ef  AugUBtaa.  (Lh.,  Epit.,  137. — Str^,  I.  e.)  At 
Lugdunum  was  establtsbed  the  gold  and  ailver  coinage 
9f  Ibe  province,  and  from  thie  ciu,  ae  s  centre,  Ihe 
naio  iMda  dive^ed  to  all  parts  of  Qanl.  {Stn^.,  I. 
I.)  la  tbe  third  century  it  declined  ia  importance, 
on  account  of  the  vicinity  and  rapid  growth  of  Are- 
lale  and  Narbo.  Lugdunum  ia  aaid  by  Strabo  to  have 
been  aitoate  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  In  Celtic,  dtm  aig- 
nifiee  "a  hill,"  and  from  thia  comes  the  Ijatin  termi- 
nation ^num.  The  earlier  name  ia  aaid  by  Dio  Cas- 
sias [^  c.)  to  have  been  Lugndunum  (AavyoCdowov). 
nnUTcb  [ds  flwmt,  p.  llbl.^Oy.,  ed.  Mnake^  vol. 
lOt  p.  7SS)  deiivfle  m  dum  from  A^y^s,  the  Gal- 
lie,  iccording  to  him,  for  "ersTen,"  end  defiMf,  "t 
bill,**  uid  ezidaios  thia  etymology  by  the  tradition  of 
a  flock  of  rsvma  having  appeared  to  the  firat  settlers 
Momoios  and  Atepmnsras,  when  building  on  a  hill  ip 
obedience  to  an  orsde.  (Compare  Rttmar,  ad  Dion. 
Ctu*.,  I.  e.—ReuJU,  U  Plut.,  L  c— For  other  ety- 
oiolopea  of  the  name  of  this  dtf,  eoneult  JKcthm, 
Cotmogr.,  p.  8,  L  S,  «.  S4. — Foesnw,  HiMt.  Grete.,  p. 
346.) — II.  A  city  of  tbe  Batavi,in  Germanis  Inferior, 
BOW  Leyden.  Tbm  modem  name  is  aaid  to  be  de- 
rived from  that  of  Leitbis,  which  it  took  in  tbe  middle 
•get.    {Manitxrf,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  241.) 

I.dMA,  I.  {tht  Mom).  Vid.  Selene.— 11.  A  city  of 
Etruria,  in  the  northwestern  angle  of  the  country,  sit- 
OBle  on  the  coast,  and  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  and 
c^weious  harbour.  The  modem  name  of  thia  harbour 
IS  Oolfo  di  Spattis.  Before  the  new  division  under 
Augoilua,  Luna  had  formed  part  of  Ligoha ;  and  its 
harbour,  situate  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  Macra,  cer- 
tainly was  m  that  province.  Cluveriua  contenda  that 
this  ancient  city  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Leri- 
•i ;  especially  as  Stnbo  (SS3)  sod  M^a  (3,  4)  seem 
to  place  it  on  that  bank  of  the  Macra ;  bnt  the  rains 
which  now  bear  tbe  i»roe  of  Zemt,  a  Utile  bdow  Sv- 
SOM,  and  the  denomination  of  Lunigian»  applied  to 
the  adjseent  district,  together  with  the  aath^ty  of 
PttMemy  (p.  61)  and  PImy  (3,  fi),  leave  no  doubt  aa 
lo  tbV  true  position  of  Luna.  The  harbour  of  Luna 
was  chiefly  resorted  to  by  tbe  Ramans  as  a  rendezvoos 
<br  the  fleets  which  they  sent  to  Spsin.  (Lte.,  84^  8. 
— Id.,  39,  21.)  Str^  aayait  contained,  in  fact,  sev- 
eral ports,  and  was  worthy  of  a  nation  which  so  long 
ruled  the  sea.  The  town  itself  was  deserted  in  die 
time  of  Lucan  (I,  666).  Luna  was  very  famous  for 
its  white  marbles,  which  now  take  their  name  from  tbe 
oughbonring  tovra  of  CarraTO.  {Strab.,  I.  e. — PUn., 
36,  G.)  Pliny  speaks  of  the  wine  and  cheese  made 
in  the  neigfabourhoodof  Lnna  (14, 16) ;  tbe  latter  were 
aometimes  ao  lawe  as  to  wei^  one  tbouaand  pounds. 
[LI.,  II,  Ai.^BUrtuil,  EpigT.,  18,  S7.)  Inscriptions 
give  LoRs  tbe  title  of  a  Roman  mnnicipium.  (Cra- 
mer's Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  171,  legg.) 

LurA  (a  the-wotf),  an  animal  held  in  great  venera- 
tion at  Rome,  because  Romulua  and  Kcmus  were  fa- 
Ued  to  have  been  suckled  by  otw.    ( Vid.  Romulus.) 

LomoAc..  a  cava  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill, 
«onseented  by  Evioder  to  liu  god  Pan,  who  was 
■omamed  Lupercus  by  the  Latins,  as  protecting  the 
flock*  from  woWes  (lupta  areeni).  Snch  at  least  is 
the  common  derivation  of  tbe  name.  (ArtuA.,  4,  3. — 
Ssm.,  ad  £n.,  8,  SAS.—Jutlin,  43,  1.)  Others, 
however,  deduced  the  term,  acconling  to  Quintilian, 
from  tvo  and  copra,  by  a  transposition  of  letters  in  tho 
case  of  the  latter  word,  because  they  sacrificed  in  the 
cave  above  nentioned  a  goat  {eapmm  btekant),  and 
purified  the  city  with  the  akin  of  the  antmd  cut  into 
ihongs.   ^Qamt.,  1,  5.  mfi  fti. — Vid.  Lnpercalia.) 


IiuniOALlA,  a  yearly  featival,  observed  it  Room 
the  16th  of  Fel»uary,  in  honour  of  tbe  god  Pan,  sad 
said  to  have  been  inatitatod  by  Evinder.   (Ttd.  Lb 

perci.) 

LopBBCi,  the  priesU  of  Pkn.  ( Vid.  LupereaL)  Oi 
the  festival  of  this  god,  which  was  termea  Lopsietlii^ 
a  goat  wss  sacrificed,  and  the  akin  of  the  victim  tm 
cut  up  into  thongs.  Thereupon  the  Luperci,  in  a  ititt 
of  nudity,  except  having  a  girdle  of  goat's  skin  around 
their  loins,  and  holding  these  thonga  in  dieir  btnd^ 
ran  up  and  down  the  city,  striking  vrith  tbe  thoogt  ail 
whom  they  met,  particidarly  married  wooaen,  mbi 
were  thence  suppoeed  to  be  tendered  prolific.  (&r«., 
ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  6,  348.— OeuJ,  Pott.,  2, 427.-/(1.  it., 
S,  101.)  There  were  three  companies  of  Luperci; 
two  of  ancient  date,  called  Fabiam  and  QtdtMiajd, 
from  Fabius  and  Quintilius,  who  bsd  been  at  one  tins 
at  their  heed ;  and  a  third  order  called  JuUi,  institsted 
in  boooor  of  Jnlisa  Ccaar,  at  tbe  head  of  which  mi 
Auony ;  and  tbwefiwe,  as  the  leader  of  llus,  he  mnl, 
on  the  festival  of  the  Ijupercalia,  although  consul,  al- 
most naked  into  tbe  Farun  JvUMm,  attended  by  kii 
lictors,  and  having  made  a  harangue  before  the  peo- 
ple, he,  according  to  concert,  aa  it  is  believed,  pre- 
sented a  ro^  diadem  to  Csaar,  who  was  sitting  tbers 
arrayed  in  bis  triumphal  mbea.  A  murmur  ran  tbioiigb- 
out  the  multitude,  but  it  was  inatantly  chinged  into 
loud  applause  wben  Cesar  rejected  the  pnrf^ed  or 
nament,  and  persisted  in  his  refusal,  although  Anton) 
threw  himself  at  hia  feet,  imploring  him,  in  tbe  nimt 
of  the  Roman  people,  toaccept  it.  (Cie.,  PAtf.,  8, 31, 
43.— i?w  Cat:,  45,  31.— H.,  46,  b.—SuUan.,  Vit 
Jul.,  79.— Plut.,  Vu.  Cat.) 

LDrBKCUS,  or  Sulpicios  Lupercus  Setraatua  Jimiot 
a  poet,  who  ^tpeaia  to  have  lived  during  the  litM 
periods  of  the  western  empire.  He  has  left  an  elan 
"on  Cupidiiy,"  and  a  sspphic  ode  "on  Old  Agt? 
( Wenudotf,  Poet.  Lai.  Min.,  vol.  3,  p.  236.)  He  i. 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  also  the  author  3i  ■ 
small  poem  "  on  the  AdBaniaga  of  a  PrmaU  IJ/t ' 
found  m  the  Anthology  of  Burmaim  (voL  1.  pi  606). 

Lvpu  or  Limi,  iTa  small  river  in  Gertnai^,  M 
ing  into  the  Rhine,  now  the  I^ppe.  It  is  in  modem 
Westphalia.  [MtUi,  3,  3.  —  VeU.  Palere.,  2.  lOS.)— 
II.  A  town  of  Italy,  southwest  of  Brondisium,  now 
Let.ee,  the  modem  capital  of  tbe  territory  of  Oiraoto. 
iPlin.,9,  n.—Mela,i,  4.) 

Ltppca,  I.  a  native  of  Mesaana  in  Sicily,  who  wrote 
a  poem  on  tbe  return  of  Manelana  and  Helen  to  Spar- 
la.  He  is  mentioned  by  Ovid  («x  Pont.,  ^  16.— 
Compare  Mongiior.,  BiM.  SiaU ,  1,  p.  24).— II.  P. 
Rutilios  Lupos,  a  powerful  but  unpnncipled  Romaa 
noblemsn,  lashed  by  Lncilius  in  his  aatirea.  (Pert., 
Sal.,  I,  1 IG.— Compare  Zot-,  Epit ,  7i.-~jML,  Oitt- 
quent,  116.) 

Li;aiTANiA,  a  part  of  ancient  Hispsnis,  on  the  At- 
lantic coast    The  name  must  be  taken  in  two  sensea. 
All  the  old  writers,  whom  Strabo  also  follows,  undw- 
stood  by  tbe  term  merely  the  territories  of  tbe  Lusitaw. 
and  these  were  compreliended  between  the  Durius  an^ 
^e  Tsgns,  snd  extended  tn  breadth  from  tbe  ocean  tc 
tbe  most  eastern  limiu  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Por- 
tugal (Slrabo,  162.)  The  Lusitani  in  Ume  intermin- 
gled with  the  Spanish  tribes  in  their  vicinity,  es,  for  ex 
ample,  with  tbe  Vettooee,  CaJliaci,  dec.,  at  which  ac 
count  thenamb  of  Lusitanis  was  extended  to  tbe  terri 
torics  of  these  tribes,  snd,  Gnalty,  oitder  this  name  be- 
came also  included  some  trscta  of  coantir  south  of 
the  Tagus.    This  is  the  firat  sense  in  which  tbft  Utm 
Lusitania  must  be  taken,  comprising,  namely,  the  te^ 
ritories  of  the  LusiUni,  the  Caltiaci,  the  Vettoues,  and 
some  lands  south  of  the  Tagus.   The  Romans,  aftet 
the  conqnest  of  tbe  country,  made  a  new  am^ement 
of  the  several  tribes.   The  territories  of  the  CaUiaci, 
lying  nwth  of  tho.Dnrius,  tbey  included  tn  Ili^nii 
TnTaeMwnsis,  but,  at  equTaleiiti.tbey  added  to  Lo 
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■lanu  an  iho  countrr  Moth  of  the  Tagiu,  ud  west 
af  the  lower  part  of  the  Anaa,  u  far  u  tb«  ae*.  Ac- 
coding  to  tbia  arrangement,  Luaitonia  waa  bounded 
m  tfae  •oulh  hj  a  part  a(  the  Atlaatio,  from  tbe  nwalh 
cl  the  Anu  to  Uw  Sacnun  nKMnontoriimi  oi  Cm 
8i.  Vtnenl ;  on  the  wart  the  Atlantic ;  on  ibe 
aovtb  by  the  Doriae ;  and  on  the  eaat  by  a  line  drawn 
from  Uw  latter  river,  •  little  weat  of  the  modem  citj 
•f  I'tro,  in  a  aoutheaatara  direction  to  the  Anaa, 
Miicbiiig  it  abont  eight  miles  wett  of  Meridot  the  an- 
OMBt  £ianenU  Anguata.  The  modem  kiiigdom  of 
PottogaU  tbenSont  ia  in  IsiwUi  larger  than  ancient 
I^tMatnnia^  ainea  it  fiomprehenda  two  prorincea  bevond 
the  Ihuiiw,  Entre  Douroy  Minko  and  Tra*  lot  Mon- 
tea,  umI  nnee  it  haa  die  ifmioa  or  Minho  for  iU  north- 
ern bo  nod  try,  but  from  west  to  eaat  it  ia  much  smaller 
than  Lnsitania.  The  latter  embraced  also  StUaman- 
M,  the  giMtar  jiart  of  Ettrema^i^  and  the  west- 
em  ttztreai^  of  Toledo.  Tba  moat  aoatham  part  of 
I^iaitauia  waa  called  Cnneua,  or  the  wedge  {vH. 
CimeaB},  and  is  now  termed  Mgarve,  from  the  Ara* 
tne  Al-gvb,  or  the  west.  Its  extreme  piomontOfy 
waa  calted  Sacrum.  {Vid.  Sacrum  Pioroontorinm. — 
Mattnert,  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  327.) 

•  LijmiiA,  a  town  of  Belgic  Gaul,  on  an  island  in 
the  Seqaana  or  Seine,  and  the  capital  of  the  Pa- 
risii.  Hence  it  ia  often,  called  Laletia  Parinontm. 
(Cw.,  B.  O.,  7,  7.)  It  waa  at  first  a  place  of  little 
caoaeqneiKe,  hot  under  the  empenra  it  became  a  city 
of  impostance,  and  (he  Nolitia  Jntperii  (c.  65)  speaks 
of  it  BS  tbe  g&thering-place  for  tbe  seamen  on  the  riv- 
er. In  this  passage,  too,  the  name  ParUii,  aa  applied 
to  the  city  itself,  first  appears.  At  Lutatia,  Julian  the 
Apostate  waa  sainted  empaior  by  his  soldiera.  He 
bed  here  hia  nmal  winte^qtlarten.  Uta  ei^  began 
to  inereaaa  in  importance  under  tbe  first  French 
Irings,  and  waa  extnided  to  tbe  two  banlu  of  tlie  river, 
*faB  taiaitd  being  connected  with  them  by  bridges.  It 
a  DOW  Paris,  the  capital  of  France. — ^The  ancient 
aeme  of  tbe  place  is  variously  written.  Thus  we 
have  Lotitia  Patisiorum  (Arm.  Prudent.  Tree.,  am. 
M3)r  and  LoUcia  Farisiorum  {Ann.  1,  am. 
fte.    {Mmnert,  Otogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  168.) 

ViVMSat  e  snmama  of  Bacduia,  aa  looaing  from  care 
{AvoZof,  from  huu,  "to  fpomt"  oi  "jT»4."~Vid. 
Ijber). 

I>TCABrmia,  a  mountain  near  Athens.  Plato  says 
<sn  CtU.)  (bat  it  waa  opposite  the  Poyx;  and  Anti- 
ffonos  Cuyatina  relates  a  &bnlous  atoiy,  which  would 
btmd  ua  to  imagine  that  it  waa  cloae  to  the  Acn^ia. 
iXsC-  'JKraA.,  12.)  Statins  allndea  to  ita  (dive  plsn- 
Catioas.  (Tk^.,  63l.—Leak«'t  Topogr.,  p.  70.— 
Crmm£r't  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  835.) 

L.TCMA,  L  festivals  in  Arcadia  in  honour  of  Pan, 
er  tbe  Lycsan  Jova.  They  were  the  same  in  origin 
aa  tbe  Lupercalia  of  the  Romans. — II.  A  festival  at 
Aigos  in  honour  of  Apollo  Lycnua,  who  delivered  the 
AiKtvca  firom  wrivaa. 

I^roMOB,  i  monntain  in  the  aouthweatem  angle  of 
Arcadia,  deriving  great  celebrity  from  the  worship  of 
JnfKter,  who,  aa  the  Arcadiana  contended,  waa  bom 
on  ite  summit  Hero  an  altar  had  been  erected  to  tbe 
and  sacrificea  were  perfmned  in  the  opea  air. 
temeuud  was  inaceeaaible  to  living  creatatea, 
aiiwe,  if  at^  entered  within  its  preeiaeta,  ifaey  died  wiUi- 
■n  die  apace  <i(  a  year.  It  ma  alao  aaid,  that  wiUtin 
tUa  hallowed  apot  no  abadowa  were  projected  from  tbe 
bodiea  of  animala.  Pausanias  aifinna,  that  nearly  tbe 
whole  of  Peloponnesns  might  be  seen  from  this  eleva- 
ted point.  {PaHMan.,8,  28. — Compare  Strab.,  388.) 
Mount  Lycsoa  waa  also  aacred  to  Pan,  whose  temple 
-^wa  anrrooBded  by  a  thick  grove.  Coaliguous  to  this 
w«a  the  atadinm  and  hiiipodnnDe  in  which  the  Lycw- 
wi  game*  were  peribrmed.  (Pausan.,  I.  e.-~-Theocr., 
1.  133.— Virgil  Qtorg.,  1, 16.)  ^r.  Dodwell, 
woo  giveo  ar  animMed  deaciiptum  of  Uw  view  he  be- 


held from  Mount  Lyceus,  states  that  the  nodem  name 

is  Turagi.  The  remains  of  t^e  altar  of  Jupiter  ait 
yet  viaible  on  the  summit.  {CUurii-^l  Tour,  vol.  1^ 
p.  392.— Cr«Dier'«  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  836.) 

Ltcavbbs,  the  father  of  Neobule.  Ho  5>romised 
hie  daughtar  in  mairiage  to  tbe  poet  Archilochua,  but 
afterward  refused  to  iulfil  his  engagement  when  sha 
had  been  courted  Ay  a  man  whose  opulence  had  men 
influence  than  iaa  fortune  of  the  poet.  This  irriiatotf 
Archilochua ;  he  wrote  a  bitter  invective  sgainat  Ly- 
cambas  and  bia  dau^ter,  who  hung  themse^es  in  de- 
spair. (Ifbroi.,  E^,  6,  lS.—Omd,a.,  62.)  Such 
is  the  common  account  Tbe  story,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  invented  after  the  days  of  Archilochua , 
and  one  of  the  scholiasta  on  Horace  remarks,  thai 
Neobule  did  not  destroy  herself  on  account  of  any  in- 
jurious verses  on  tbe  part  of  Archilochua,  but  out  o; 
despair  at  the  death  of  bci  father.  {Sclwll,  Bitt.  Lit. 
Or.,  vol.  1,  p.  201.) 

LvcAON,  an  early  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of  Pelasgua. 
He  built  Lyeoanrai  on  Mount  Lj  .nus,  and  eslabliahed 
tbe  Lyctsan  featival  in  honour  of  Jove.  Pausanias 
makes  him  contemporary  with  Cecrops  (8,  3).  His 
whole  history,  however,  appear*  to  be  mnhic,  as  will 
presently  appear.  Accordmg  to  the  lege'nd  given  by 
ApoUodorua  (3,  8,  I),  Lycaon  became,  by  different 
wives,  tbe  father  <^  fifty  sona ;  and,  according  to  an- 
other account,  mentioned  by  the  aame  writer,  the  par 
rent  of  one  daughter,  Calliato.  Both  Lycaon  and  hia 
eons  were  notorioua  for  theii  cruel  and  impious  con- 
duct, and  Jupiter,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
truth  of  tbe  repoita  that  reached  him,  disguised 
bimaelf  aa  a  poor  man  and  sought  their  hospitality. 
To  entertain  the  stranger  they  slaughtered  a  boy, 
and,  mingling  bia  fleah  with  that  of  the  victima,  aet  i; 
before  their  goeat.  Tbe  god,  in  indignation  and  hor- 
ror at  the  barbarous  act,  overturned  the  toMe  (whence 
the  place  derived  ita  future  name  of  TrapezuaX  and 
struck  with  lightning  the  godleas  father  and  sons,  witk 
the  exception  of  Nyctimus,  whom  Earth,  raising  hei 
bands  and  grasping  the  right  hand  of  Jupiter,  savec 
from  tbe  wrath  of  the  avenging  deity.  According  tc 
another  account,  Jupiter  destroyed  the  dwelling  of  Lv- 
cfton  with  lightning,  sod  turned  iU  master  into  a  wolf 
Ilie  deluge  of  Deucalion,  which  shortly  afterward  oc. 
curred,  is  ascribed  to  the  impiety  of  the  sons  of  I^y 
caon.  {ApM.,  I.  e.  —  Ovid,  Met.,  1,  216,  teqg.-  ■ 
Hygm..  Poet.  Attrcm.,  2, 4.— /d.,  Fab.,  179.— Tzeiz., 
adLycophr.,  481.) — It  has  been  conjectured,  that  Ju- 
piter LycKua  was  in  Arcsdia  what  Apollo  Lyciua 
waa  elaewbere ;  and  that  the  true  root  in  both  ca^ea 
wu  ATKH  ihx),  "light."  The  similarity  of  sound 
most  probably  gave  occasion  to  the  legends  of  wolves, 
of  which  animal  there  were  many  in  Arcadia.  In  rhis 
case  Lycaon  would  be  only  another  name  for  Jupiter, 
to  whom  be  raised  an  altar,  and  he  could  not  therefore 
have  been  described  aa  impious  in  the  primitive  le- 
gend. The  opposition  between  lua  name  and  that  of 
Nyctimus  strongly  confirms  this  bypotbeaia.  It  mav 
indeed  be  said,  that  Jupiter  derived  his  appellation 
from  the  mounuin ;  but  agunst  this  it  ia  tc  be  ob- 
served, that  there  was  an  eminence  in  the  territory  of 
Cyrene  or  Baice,  in  Libya,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ly- 
cBus.  (Herod.,  4,  205.  —  Keighaey'*  Mphalagy,  p. 
424,  aeq.—SehoiMk,  Andotimg,  p.  40./ 

LtcaouTa,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  forming  the 
southeaatem  quarter  of  Phrygia.  The  origin  of  its 
name  and  of  ita  inhabitants,  the  Lycaones,  is  lost  in 
obscurity.  The  Greeks  asserted  that  Lycaon  of  Ar- 
cadia, in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  an  oiacle, 
founded  a  city  here,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  naUmi 
and  country ;  Ihia,  however,  ia  mere  fable.  Accoin- 
ing  to  otbrn,  it  derived  iU  name  from  X^oc, «  m^, 
the  country  abounding  with  these  animals.  Our  first 
acQuaintance  with  this  rogion  ia  ir  the  relation  of  the 
stpedition  ^  tbe  yonnger  Cyrua.    "  The  ridgea  Ivini 
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lb  the  r.artl)wud  of  Konia  (Iconinm)  and  Brkle  (Arehal- 
h),"  obaervea  Leake,  "  fNin  the  dbtrict  deecribed  bjr 
Stiabo  as  die  cold  and  oiked  dowm  vf  Lyeaonia, 
which  furnished  pasture  to  nnmeroos  sheep  and  wild 
aases,  and  where  was  no  water  except  to  very  deep 
wells.    As  the  limits  of  Lycaooia  are  defined  by  Slra- 
bo  (S68)  aid  by  Artemidorus,  whom  he  quotes,  to 
bsTo  been  between  Philomelium  and  T)rriBDm  on  Uie 
west,  and  Coropassns  and  Garsabora  on  the  east 
[which  l^st  place  waa  960  stadia  froaa  Tyritanm,  ISO 
nun  Con^tsaus,  and  680  from  Mazaea),  we  hafe  the 
met  extent  of  the  Lyeaonao  bills  intended  by  the 
geographer,   branching  from  the  great  range  of  Tsu* 
rus,  near  Philomelium,  and  separating  the  plain  of 
Laodicea  from  that  of  Iconinm,  they  skirted  great 
ralloy  which  lies  to  the  soatbeastward  of  the  latter 
city,  as  far  as  Archaila  {ErkU),  comprehending  a  part 
of  Uie  mountains  of  Hassan  Dagfai.   It  would  seem : 
that  the  depopulation  of  this  connlrj,  which  rapidy 
followed  the  declin*  of  tho  Ronian  power  lad  ise  ir- 
roption  of  the  Eastern  berbarisoa,  had  left  some  re- 
mains of  the  vaat  flocks  of  Amyntas,  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Lycaonian 
hills  to  a  reiy  late  period  :  for  Hadji  Khalfa,  who  de- 
scribes the  want  of  wood  and  water  on  these  hills, 
adds  thst  titer*  was  »  breed  of  wild  abe^  on  tho 
mountain  of  Fudnl  Babt,  aborc  Ismil,  and  «  tomb  of 
the  saint  from  whom  the  mounuin  reeeirea  its  name ; 
and  that  sacrifices  were  offered  at  the  tomb  by  all 
those  who  hunted  the  wild  shsep,  and  who  wwe 
taught  to  believe  that  they  should  be  visited  with  the 
diaideasure  of  heaven  if  they  dared  to  kill  more  than 
two  of  these  animala  at  a  time.    Hadji  Kbalb  livod  in 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century."   {ImJu'*  JmrtuU^ 
p.  67,  teqq.)   With  respect  to  its  physical  get^tapby, 
Lycaonia  was,  like  laauria,  included  in  a  vast  basin, 
formed  by  Taurus  and  its  branches.   (XemieU,  Gtog^ 
rcpAy  of  Walem  Asia,  vol.  S,  p.  99.)   Towards  the 
Mst,  the  Lycaonians  bordered  on  Cappadocis,  from 
which ,  they  were  separated  by  the  Halys ;  while  to- 
wards the  aoutb  twf  extended  themswves  ftom  the 
ftontiers  of  Cilicta  to  the  country  of  the  PisidtBOs. 
Between  them  end  the  tatter  people  there  seema  to 
have  bera  considerable  affinity  of  character,  and  prob- 
abt/  li  blood ;  both  nations,  perhaps,  being  originally 
sprung  from  the  ancient  Solymi.    Subsequently,  how- 
ever, they  would  appear  to  have  become  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  the  varioua  incrementa  whicb 
each  received  from  the  mtiona  in  their  immediate  vi- 
cinity.   Urns,  while  the  Flaidians  were  inteniHzed 
wiUi  the  Carians,  Lycians,  and  Phryoians,  the  Ly- 
caonians received  colonists  probably  from  Cappado- 
cia,  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Phrygis,  and  Galatia ;  at  the 
same  time,  both,  in  common  with  all  the  natioQS  of 
Asia  Minor,  had  do  amall  proportion  of  Greek  settlers 
in  their  principal  towna.   It  is  •  cnrioas  fact,  which 
we  derive  from  the  New  Testament        14, 11),  Uiat 
the  Lycaonians  had  a  peculiar  dialect,  which  therefore 
must  nave  differed  from  the  Pisidian  language ;  but 
even  that,  aa  we  know  from  Strabo  (631),  was  a  dis- 
tinct tongue  from  that  of  the  ancient  Solymi,    It  is. 
however,  very  probable,  that  the  Lvcaonian  idiom  was 
only  a  mixture  of  these  and  the  Phrygian  language. 
(Jlstfoiuit,  de  Ling.  Lj/caon.,  Optuc.,  vol.  3,  p.  8. — 
Cramer't  A*ia  Mnwr,  vol.  S,  p.  63.) 

Ltcastfs,  an  ancient  town  of  Crete,  in  the  vicinity 
of  GoosBUs,  by  the  inhabitants  of  which  place  it  was 
destroyed.  Strabo,  who  mentions  this  fact,  states 
that  in  his  time  it  had  entirely  disappeared.  {Strab., 
479.)  Polybius  informs  us  (S3,  16),  that  the  Lycas- 
tiao  district  was  afterward  wrested  from  the  Cnosi- 
■M  by  tke  Gortyuuis,  who  gave  it  to  the  nolgbbmn- 
oiglawaQf  Rhsnetis.  {Onaiitr'gAm.  Grmt,Tol.9, 

^»ro.) 

LToioii  (Avxrunr),  a  sacred  wiolosnre  at  Athens, 
Mkated  to  Apollo,  where  the  pdemenb  ongiaal^ 
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Imt  faia  eoott.  It  wks  deconlod  iritb  fonntuiKs  [dan. 
tatMos,  and  bnildii^  by  Fisistratas,  Ferwlee,  and 
Lyeoraas,  and  becme  m  woal  oboe  of  exsreise  foe 
the  AUtentan  yonthi  who  dvnted  tbsiaeeltaa  lo  aiti- 
laiy  pursuits.  {Pautm.,  1, 19. —  Ti  ■  .  ffijipaul  — 
Harpecrat.  sf  Suid.,  a.  v.)  Nor  was  it  less  betiasBt- 
ed  by  phikts^bera,  and  those  addicted  lo  retixetnael 
and  study.  We  know  that  it  was  more  a^wcially  the 
favourite  walk  of  Aristotle  nnd  his  follower*,  whs 
thence  obtained  the  name  of  Peripatetics.  (Gc, 
Acad.  Qtuut-',  1,  4.)  Here  was  tlie  fountain  of  th> 
hero  Paoc^ (Plat.,  Lift.,  p.  SOS),  and  aplaoe-tieft d 
great  aize  and  beauty,  mentioned  by  Tbet^hnslM. 
(Hut.  PL,  1,  11.  — Compve  PlaL,  Phair.,  p.  SSS.) 
The  position  commonly  assigned  to  the  I^ceom  is  <n 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  and  needy  iq^ioaite  to 
the  church  of  Petroa  StauraaatOM,  which  is  stypestj 
to  correspond  with  the  temple  of  Diana  Agnrtoa,  en 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  {firmmtr'a  Jme.  Qnm, 
vol.  S,  p.  340.) 

LtchrIdos,  a  city  of  niyrienni,  situate  in  the  into* 
rior,  <m  a  lake  from  which  the  Urino  rises.  Its  foun^ 
ation  is  ascribed  by  a  writer  in  the  Gnok  Anthology  to 
Cadmus.  {ChrUtod.,  epigr.  3.)  We  bear  of  jt>  be- 
ing constantly  in  the  oecnpation  of  the  Romans  dnriqg 
the  vrar  with  Fetseaa,  kiiw  of  Maeedon  {Li»..  4>,  S), 
and  from  Its  positioa  on  tne  frontier  it  mast  have 
ways  been  a  [dace  of  importance.  This  was  more 
especially  the  case  after  the  constmction  of  the  great 
Egnatian  Way,  which  paaaed  tbroogh  it.  (PiJifb.,  ap. 
Slrab.,  327.)  It  a{^>ean  to  have  been  still  a  Istgc 
and  populous  town  nnder  (be  Greek  ea^ieion.  Pn- 
eopins  relates,  that  it  wan  near^  deeUoycd  hy  an 
earthquake,  which  ovnthraw  Ctstwi  and  sevenl  eth- 
er cities  in  the  reign  of  Juatinian.  (Hut.  Arek.,  18. 
—  Compare  Malck.,  Sopkuk.  Euerpt.,  p.  64.)  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Palmenus,  who  has  treated  most  foUy 
of  the  history  of  Lycbnidus  in  his  descriptioo  of  an- 
cient Greece,  that  this  town  was  replaced  by  Atl^idM. 
once  the  capital  of  the  Bulgarians ;  and,  sccordiiv  M 
some  writers  of  the  Byzantine  empire  abo  the  an* 
tive  place  of  Justinian,  and  erected  by  him  into  u 
arckbisho^ic.  nnder  the  name  of  Jusdniana  Prima. 
This  opinion  of  the  learned  critic  has  been  adopted  b; 
the  generality  of  writers  on  comparative  geogtuhy. 
(Gtoc.  Ant.  Dacript.,  p.  49S.—  WetaeiiMg,  ad  littn^ 

teSS. — Mataurt,  Get^.,  vol  7,  p.  415.)  Cnmec. 
wever,  shows  very  cmclnsively  that  the  modem 
OekridB  (aa  it  la  now  called)  doea  not  coincide  wiA 
the  ancient  Lvebaidns,  bat  that  the  nine  of  the  htta 
place  are  atifl  apparent  near  the  monaateiy  of  St 
Naum  {PomfuenUe,  vol.  3,  p.  48),  on  cbe  eeaten 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  about  fouitaen  milee  aonth  oi 
Oehrida.    {Cranter'a Ane.  Greee€,ToL  i,p.  Tl.WM.) 

LroBNhis  Palds,  a  lake  of  Illyria,  on  vAich  I^ok 
nidoa  waa  aitnate.  It  mi  formed  prineipaHjr  "kf  the 
waters  of  what  is  now  the  blaek  Drina,  ana  wna  a  co»> 
siderable  expanse  of  water,  about  SO  miles  in  Iragdi  end 
8  in  breadth.  Diodorus  infomis  us,  that  Philip,  eon  ol 
Amyntas,  extended  his  cooqoeste  in  Illyiia,  u  for  aa 
this  lake  (16,  8).  Stnbo  says  it  abounded  in  ^ 
which  were  salted  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  (Sbw- 
io,  337.)  He  also  mrations  several  other  lakes  in  the 
vicinity  .which  wore  equally  prDdoerive.  (OnsaMr*« 
jlne.  Greect,  vol.  1,  p.  74.) 

LtcIa,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  eovdi,  bonn^eJ 
on  the  northeast  by  Pamdiylia,  on  the  west  and  nostfa- 
west  by  UiB  Carians,  and  on  the  north  by  Hirjpa  and 
Pisidia.  He  coontaty  was  first  named  Milyas,  and  Hut 
eariiest  inbabiunts  oeem  lohave  been  the  SotyinL  Sa»> 
pedtm,  however,  being  driven  from  Crete  fay  hie  hatothsi 
Minoe,  came  hither  mlh  a  eolony,  and  drove  the  Soh^ 
mi  into  the  interior,  whb  whom,  noweieri  thay  had  al3 
to  wage  a  continual  war&re.  {Hom.f  JL,  8,  180. — M 
ibid.,  10,  490.— /d.  ibid.,  IS,  30.)  The  BMr<oaisa 
took  the  name  of  Temiha.  u  Heiodotna  wiitM  it  a 
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njk  or  Tnooiln,  uothengift  it.  (StK^  ByK.,*. 
m.  TptfitjUu.)  AftArwud,  Ljcni,  diiven  from  Atbws 
lu>  brolhei  £gtaa,  retired  to  the  Termila,  where 
l«  wu  w«U  tccMTed  bj  Swpedmi,  ud  gne,  it  is  nid, 
ttwupallatian  of  LjreU  to  tMcountif,  aod  Ljvii  to  the 
pcfio,  fimm  hie  om  nuu.  In  the  Hoatenc  ponae 
the  soontty  ie  elwiyi  called  Lycia,  and  the  Solymi  are 
awntkmod  la  a  wuliko  people,  againat  whom  JSeller- 
opfaoD  is  aent  to  fi^  by  the  King  of  Lycia.  (iZ.,  6, 
184. )  The  Solymi,  bowever,  diaappeared  from  hietory 
after  Homer'a  tune,  and  the  nane  Milyu  remained  for 
arar  aftarwerd  apfdied  to  the  ngkm  commencing  in 
the  north  ol  Lyem,  and  arteading  UHo  Pbryfft  ead  Pi-- 
sidia.  Into  thie  region  the  St^ymi  bad  been  driven, 
and  hers  they  remabad  under  the  appetlation  of  MiNa, 
tbongb  the  name  Solymi  attU  contintted  in  Mount  Sol' 
yma,  oa  the  noitheeatem  coast.  Thie  moantain,  call- 
ed at  presoit  TMiMatbt,xwi»tatite  height  of  7800  faeL 
PijQL  this  tiow,  in  fact,  they  were  redtoned  as  occo- 
ftyiag  a  part  of  Pieidia,  and  haTing  nothing  more  to  do 
with  hfdm.  On  D'^fiUe's  ta»^  bowew,  thpy  re- 
tain the  aaoM  n  So^rmi.  Acoording  to  the  anoints, 
Lycia  was  the  laat  maritime  country  within  Tannia. 
It  did  not  extend  eastward  to  the  inner  part  of  the 
Gnlf  of  Pamphylil,  but  was  separated  from  that  coan- 
tiy  and  its  guli'^tpr  the  southern  arm  of  Taurus,  whose 
bold  and  ateep  inscent  to  the  shore  caosed  it  to  ra- 
cnre  the  name  of  Climax.  This  soothnn  enn  of 
Tannu  ia  so  lofty  as  to  be  generally  eOMced  with 
snow,  and  by  its  oooise,  presenting-  itself  scroee  the 
lino  of  the  navigatiou  along  ehor^  forma  a  conepicn- 
ous  landntaik,  paiticoUrly  from  the  eastward.  From 
it*  general  fertility,  the  natural  strength  of  the  country, 
sod  the  joodoese  of  iu  harbours,  Lycia  was  <Hie  of  the 
riehoat  and  most  popnlous  conntriee  of  Asia  in  propor- 
tion  to  its  extent.  The  products  were  wine,  wheat, 
cadu-wood,  beautiful  plane-treea,  a  aoit  of  delicate 
Bpon^  and  Soe  officinal  dialk.  It  is  recorded,  to  the 
honour  of  the  inhabitvits,  that  they  nerer  conunitted 
acta  t)£  piracy  like  those  of  Cilicia  and  other  quarters. 
Hw  Lycians  appear  to  hare  possessed  considerable 
power  in  early  tunea ;  and  were  almost  the  only  people 
weot  of  the  nalys  who  were  not  subdued  by  Crteaus. 
(Abed.,  1,  28.)  They  made  elso  an  obstinate  resist- 
anee  to  Hnpagns,  the  general  of  Cyrus,  bnt  were  ereoU 
jally  cooqoerad.  {Herod.,  I,  176.)  They  supplied 
Xerxes  with  fifty  ships  in  bis  expedition  against  Greece. 
{&rmi„  7,  n.)  After  the  downfall  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, tbvy  ctmtinued  subject  to  the  Seleucidn  till  the 
sverthrow  of  AntiochDS  by  the  Homeos,  nhen  tbur 
eooDCrf,  aewdl  aa  Caria,  was  panted  by  the  eominec- 
on  to  aheRhodiana;  bnt  th«r  freedoicwas  aftwwaid 

Sin  aecnred  to  them  by  the  Romans  (Pot^b.,  80,  6), 
r  allowed  them  to  retain  ^r  own  tews  and  their 
polilacel  constitution,  which  is  highly  praised  bj  Strs- 
bo  (666),  and,  in  bis  opinion,  preventea  them  from  fall- 
ing into  the  piraticsl  mraotices  of  timr  neighbours,  the 
Punpl^Uaas  and  Ouieiana.  Aeendmg  to  this  ac- 
count, the  gorenMoent  was  a  kind  of  Mmlion,  con- 
mating  of  23  cities,  which  sent  deputies  to  an  assembly, 
in  which  a  govMnor  waa  chosen  for  Uie  whole  of  Ly- 
na,  as  well  as  judges  and  other  inferior  magistrates. 
Ail  matters  lalatiog  to  ih»  goreroment  of  the  country 
wsn  dieenssed  in  this  assembly.  The  six  principal 
cities,  Xanthna,  ndani,'Pintra,  Olympus,  Myn,  and 
Tide,  iMd  Ihrae  votes  each,  othw  mties  two  votes  each, 
and  the  least  imporUnt  places  only  one  each.  In  con- 
■eqnenee  of  dissensions  among  the  different  cities,  this 
eonetitntioB  wss  abcdisbed  by'the  Emperor  Claudius 
[Smftpm.,  VU.  ClMd.,  36.— Compare  Vit.  Vefp.),  and 
the  cooatry  onited  to  the  wovince  of  Pamphylis.  (Dio 
Cm»».,M,l7.—Enejfd.  U».  Knowl., -vol.  l^p.810.— 
Crmacr's  Asia  Miaor,  vol.  3,  p.  843,  stq. )  The  inte- 
rior of  Ljrcia  was  entirdy  nidtnfliwn  to  Eampeaaa  tm- 
to  tbo  visit  of  Mr.  Fellows  in  1S3S,  who  tiwelled  over 
•  snqie  poiUoa  of  it.   Accccding  to  this  bdindnilf  the 
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conmcy  is  erroneoosly  npneemed  in  lU  Um  maps,  sol 
there  are  no  mountains  of  any  importance  in  tw  inta- 
riw.  The  coaat,  however,  is  surrounded  hy  lofly 
mountains,  which  rise  inmany  placea  toagieat  bei^d. 
(Ene^cL  U».  KnmU.t  vol  1^  p.  SIO.)— It  was  at  Fa- 
tara  in  Lycia  that  Apollo  bad  a  iamotw  aid 
orscle,  tttd  there  he  was  ftbled  to  psss  the  wintei 
months,  and  the  enmmer  at  Delos,  whence  the  epithel 
hibenui  sf^od  to  Lycis  by  Virgil  (£n.,  4,  148.— 
Ikme,  od  ioc.). 

LromMii,  a  female  alluded  to  by  iloi&ce,  snd 
thought  by  Beatley  to  be  the  same  with  Terentia,  (ha 
wife  of  Mneenu.  iUorat.,  Od.,  3,  IS,  18.— Bntfky, 
ad  loe.) 

Lf  cIds,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  given  to  that  deity  aa 
the  god  of  lig^t,  and  derived  from  the  old  form  ATiEH, 
" Ught"  to  which  we  may  also  trace  the  Latin  Uix. 
(Compare  remarite  under  the  article  Lycaon.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  hut  eitoneous  opioion,  Apol> 
lo  was  called  "  Lycius"  becauee  worahipped  wUh  pe- 
culiar hoDours  at  Patara  in  Lycia.   (Kid.  Patara.) 

LtcohSdbs,  a  king  of  Smoa,  an  idand  in  tba 
jEgesn  Sea,  son  of  ApoUo  and  ParUieatqw.  He  was 
secretly  intrusted  with  the  care  of  yomig  Achilles, 
whom  his  mother  Thetis  had  disguised  in  female  at- 
tire to  prevent  his  going  to  the  Trojan  war,  where  she 
knew  he  must  perish.  {Vid.  Achillea.}  Lycmnedea 
rendered  himseU  infiimons  for  bis  tnachny  to  Tbes- 
ens,  who  bad  imi^red  his  protection  when  driven  ftom 
the  duvne  of  Atnens  by  the  usorper  Mnesthoos.  Ly 
comedes,  as  it  is  reponed,  either  envioas  of  tha  fiuna 
of  bis  iliDstrionaffuest,  or  bribed  by  the  emissaries  <rf 
Mne^ieus,  led  iMsens  to  an  elevated  place  on  pre- 
tence of  ^kowiog  him  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  and 
perfidkmsly  threw  him  down  a  piaeipic^  where  he  waa 
kiUed.  According  to  another  ■econoV  however,  his 
fall  was  sccidentaE  (Pluf  ,  Vit.  Thea.—Pautmt.,  1, 
17;  7,A.—Apoliod.,9,  13.) 

Ltoon,  an  Athenian,  who  flourished  about  405  B.C., 
and  who,  together  with  Anytus  and  Melitoa,  was  con- 
cerned in  the  prosecution  instituted  against  Sooates. 
(Ktd.  Socrates.)— II.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher,  a  na. 
tive  of  Troas,  and  the  pupil  and  sueceasor  of  Strato 
of  Lampsacns.  He  floariahed  about  370  B.C.,  and 
was  for  for^  years  the  bead  of  tba  Peripatetic  school 
at  Athens.  He  succeeded  Strato  at  the  date  just  men- 
tioned ;  and  enjoyed  alao  the  friendshqi  of  Attabus  and 
Eumenes.  {Dtog.  Lmtrl.,  5,  W.-^Atkenaiu,  12,  p. 
546.)  Lycon  appears  to  have  been  the  anthm  of  a 
treatise  on  the  eovereign  good.  His  eloquence  in* 
dueed  his  fnends  to  change  his  name  from  hfem  to 
Olykon  (yXvic^,  tweet).  Ciceio  calls  bim  **orBliDM 
loeupUum,  rebut  ipia  j^wdaran"  {Dt  f&i.,  B,  6). 

LToftpBKOH,  I.  a  eon  of  Periander,  kii^  erf*  Corinth. 
The  murder  of  his  mother  Melissa  by  his  fsther  hsd 
such  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  resolved  never  to 
speak  to  a  man  who  had  been  eo  waiAmly  cmel  to 
bieownfomily.  This  neolationwaasuengthened  by 
the  advice  of  Procles,  his  matemil  uncle,  and  Perian* 
dor  at  last  banished  to  Corcyia  a  am  whoso  diaobe 
dienee  and  obstinacy  bad  rendered  him  odioos.  Cyp 
selos,  the  eldeet  son  of  Perisnder,  being  incapable  oi 
reigning,  Lycopbron  was  the  only  sorvivmg  child  who 
had  any  claim  to  the  crown  of  Corinth.  But,  when 
the  infirmities  of  Periander  <ddiged  him  to  look  for^  a 
successor,  Lycophion  refused  to  come  lo  Ootinth  while 
his  Datberwas  there,  and  be  was  iadoeed  to  leave  Cor- 
cyra  only  on  promise  that  Perisnder  would  come  and 
dwell  there  while  he  remained  the  master  of  Cninth. 
This  exchange,  however,  was  prevented.  The  Cor- 
cyreans,  who  were  ^iprehensive  <rf  the  tyranny  of  Pe- 
riander, murdered  Lycophroo  before  he  left  that  Ishnd. 
(Herod.,  3,  51.)— II.  A  nrtive  of  Chaleie,  in  Euboea. 
the  son  of  Socles,  and  adopted  by  the  historian  Lycos 
of  Rhegium,  was  ■  poet  and  gnunmnian  at  the  coon 
of  PMraiy  Pbilade^^  from  B.C.  380  to  B.0. 8S0 
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irfteK  lis  formed  one  of  tbe  aenn  paeU  known  hy  tbe 
name  of  the  Tngic  Pleitdm.  (Vtd.  Ahxuidhii* 
Sehtris,  (owudt  lha  md  of  tbat  utiela.)  Ha  u  Mid 
Ofid  to  btve  be«n  killad  lif  an  anow.  {Ou,  031.) 
hvMfima  wrote  « large  oamber  of  tra^ediea,  the  title* 
af  many  of  which  are  pnatrwed  bj  Snidu.  Only  one 
prodactioo  of  hii,  however,  has  come  down  to  na,  a 
poem  chaaed  by  the  ancients  under  the  head  of  trggic, 
mt  mwe  eoneetly  by  tbe  modenia  unda  that  <^  Ljfr- 
K  n^te.  Thi»  poraa  of  L7copbnni*a  is  called  the 
Alea^-tira  w  Cammdra.  It  ia  a  monologue,  In  1474 
TSTM!-,  in  which  tbe  Tro)sn  princesa  CasBanoTE  predieU 
to  Priam  tbe  overthrow  of  Iliam,  and  tbe  mitfortunea 
that  await  the  aetora  in  the  Trojan  war.  Tbe  work 
is  written  in  Iambic  verae,  and  haa  no  pretensionB  to 
an;  poeticsl  merit ;  bat,  at  the  same  time,  it  Cnma  an 
inatauistiblo  mins  of  pammatieaU  faiatorical,  and  n^- 
tbological  cnidilimi.  Uaissiidia,  in  t|w  count  of  her 
predictions,  goes  back  to  tbe  earlieat  times,  and  de- 
scends afterward  to  the  reign  of  Alexander  of  Macedon. 
There  are  many  digresaiona,  but  all  contain  valuable 
&ctB,  drawn  from  toe  hiatoiy  and  mytbology  of  other 
nations.  The  poet  has  purjAsely  enveli^wd  his  poem 
wiUi  the  deepest  obseiuity,  so  mncb  so  that  it  has 
been  styled  ri  OKOTCtvdv  ni^fia,  "  the  dark  poem." 
There  is  no  artifice  to  which  he  does  not  resort  to  pre- 
vent hia  being  deariy  nnderslood.  He  never  calls  any 
one  by  hia  true  name,  but  deaignatea  him  by  aome  cir- 
Tumatancea  or  event  in  hia  hiatoiy.  He  aboanda  with 
UDUsasI  coDatmctionSf'.eeparatea  worda  which  should 
be  united,  uses  strange  terms  (as,  for  example,  kI?mp, 
h>ic,  itatofio^,  and  ^nyta,  in  place  of  vU>() ;  fknrns  the 
most  singular  compounds  (soch  as  j0M|i£lwT]pOf,  air 
vMutxevroc),  and  indulges  also  in  soma  of  ttw  behest 
metapbora.  The  Alexandreen  nammariana  amassed 
a  vaat  cdllection  of  materials  for  tbe  elucidation  of 
what  mi^',  have  appeared  to  them  an  admirable  pro- 
d'jrtian.  Tzetxea  has  made  a  compilation  from  tneii 
« anunentariaa,  and  baa  thua  {»oaerved  for  ua  a  part  at 
4ast  of  iboaa  iUnsbationa,  witbont  whieb  tbe  poem, 
ttitt  the  lapse  of  mora  than  3000  years,  would  oe  nn- 
tnteltlgible.  He  has  refuted  aleo  the  opinion  that  Ly> 
taphron  waa  not  the  author  of  the  poem.  The  lose  of 
hycophron'e  dramatic  piecea  ia  hardly  to  be  regretted, 
if  we  can  form  any  opraion  of  hia  poetic  merits  from 
tbe  production  lo  whidi  we  hare  Joat  referred.  A 
work,  however,  ariiieh  be  wnta  en  Ckmudy  (irepi  Ku- 
ftydt'of ),  and  wbieb  mast  have  been  of  conaidaable  ex- 
tent, since  Athenma  quotes  from  the  9th  book  of  it, 
would  have  proved,  no  doubt,  a  valuable  accession  to 
our  list  of  ancient  productions,  since  on  thia  aubject 
tbe  learning  of  Lycophron  maat  have  had  full  scope 
sllowed  it.  The  best  editions  of  Lycophron  are,  that 
(tfinted  at  Baale,  1M6,  fol.,  enriched  with  the  Greek 
commentary  of  Tzetses ;  that  of  Canter,  8vo,  apod 
Commelin.,  1S06 ;  that  of  Potter,  M.,  Oxom.,  170S, 
and  that'of  Bacbmann,  I^.,  18S8,  S  vols.  Svo.  The 
laat  will  be  found  to  be  most  complete  and  useful,  aince 
it  contains,  among  other  nbtidia,  tbe  Greek  paraphrase. 
Bacbmann  also  publiafaed,  in  1628,  in  the  second  vol- 
.me  of  his^nec(iotou/«ca,a  Lexiem lA/cophroneum, 
pievioaalT  nnediled,  containing  a  very  ancient  collec- 
tion of  scholia.   iSeUm,  G«eX.  Or.  Lit.,  vol.  2,  p.  47, 

"^tcopSlis  (A^xcn*  ir6^),  or  the  **  city  of  wolves," 
a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  western  aide  of  the  Nile, 
BorMweat  of  Antnopolis.  It  derived  its  name  from 
tbe  circumstance  of  extnordinary  worship  being  paid 
bare  to  wolves,  which,  according  lo  Diodonis  Siculua, 
droT*  back  the  Ethiopians  when  tbey  invaded  Egypt, 
and  puraoed  them  to  Elefrfian^nft.  {Dwd.  Sie.,  I, 
88.)  Pliny  merely  writes  tbe  name  Lycon  as  that  of 
the  city  (5,  9),  and  Mierocles  Auwv.  D'Anville,  and, 
After  him.  tho  French  savant  who  accompanied  Bona- 
parte to  Egypt,  place  the  site  of  ancient  Lycopolis  near 
■be  modem  S^ta.   Mannnt,  however,  decioca  in  fa- 
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vow  of  the  vicinity  of  M*irfakuk,  coucidiBg  in  lAa 
with  PoGOcke.   (6«yr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  I,  p.  387.) 

Ltcobxa,  I.  one  of  the  Mrtnat  names  of  Pmmm^ 
Tbe  modem  name  of  Um  mountain  is  l«wteHn.  {Dti- 
mU,  Tour,  vol.  1,  p.  189.)— II.  A  small  town  on  ens 
of  the  highest  summits  of  Psmasaos.  (iSiraAs,  4S3.— 
Pautan.,  10,  6.)  It  appears  to  have  been  a  phee  d 
the  highest  sntiquity  aince  it  ia  atated  by  the  Ama- 
delian  marbles  to  have  been  once  the  reaideoce  of  Ban* 
calion.  Strabo  also  affinns  tbal  it  waa  mon  ancial 
than  Delphi.  (Sfroi.,  418. — Compare  Pmum.,  L  c 
—Steph.  Byx.,  t.  •.—Etgm.  Mag.,  t.  t.—SduL  si 
ApoUm.,  Arg.,  1, 1490.— SdM.  ad  PM.,  Of.,  9, ».) 
Among  other  etymologies,  Pansaaias  atates,  that  tba 
neighbouring  people  fled  to  it  durii^  the  ddoge  ef 
Deucalion,  bemg  led  thither  by  (be  howling  of  tsotet 
(Uiiav).  Dodwell  waa  infaimad  that  there  wu  a  vfl- 
lage  called  LuUtemrm  aboot  three  boon  from  Caafn 
{Delphi),  which  was  deserted  ia  winter  on  aceoort  of 
tbe  snow,  the  inhabttaut*  then  descending  to  tbe 
neighbouring  villages.  Some  of  the  peasanu  of  Im- 
koura  informed  him  that  their  village  possessed  cod 
aideraUe  remaina  of  antiquity.  (Zwtoieti,  L  e. — Cr» 
mer't  Anc.  Grtece^  vol.  3,  p.  101.) 

Lycdais,  a  Eemale  to  wbom  Galloa,  tbe  fiieiid  at 
Vi^I,  was  attached.  (Consult  remtrita  on  page  045, 
col.  1,  near  the  end.) 

Ltcormas,  the  mwe  ancient  name  of  the  Ennua. 
iSlrab.,  4fil.) 

Lvcoauai,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  on  the  slope  of  Mount 
Lycans,  regarded  by  Pauaanias  (6,  38)  as  the  inoit 
ancient  city  in  the  world :  it  still  contained  aooe  few 
inbabitanta  when  be  made  tbe  tour  of  Aicadia.  Dod 
well  is  Inetined  to  identify  iu  position  with  thst  Sl 
Agioa  Giorgita,  nesr  the  village  of  StaU,  where  dwia 
are  walla  and  other  remains  which  manifest  signs  el 
the  remotest  antiquity.  (Toif,  vol.  8,  p.  395.)  Gall, 
in  bis  Ttineraty  of  Ike  Morea  (p.  101),  aftw  having 
spoken  of  DeUt  HaMtan  in  thajroad  frinn  Sims»a  te 
KartieM,  adds  aa  follows  :  *'  .We  descend  a^  lo> 
warda  the  Alpheoa.  "nua  is  the  road  which  nnsaoiaB 
aeems  to  have  taken  to  Lycorma,  which  mnat  have 
been  either  on  the  remarkaMe  peak  called  Swri—  to 
CatlTo,  or  almoat  on  the  summit  of  DiaplmU  (Ly- 
cans),  near  the  hippodrome,  where  are  the  rains  of  a 
fortification."  The  same  writer  remarks  (Nan-oftPt 
of  a  Jounuif  m  tJu  Morta.  p.  1S4),  "  the  peaked 
anmmit,  called  Sniriat  to  Cattro,  ia  probably  tbe  an- 
cient Lycorma."  {SieMis,  ad  PauaoK.,  8,88. — Cn- 
mer'a  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  336.) 

Lyctds,  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Crate, 
situate  apparently  to  tbe  nortbeaat  of  Prases,  and  at 
no  great  diounce  from  the  aea,  since  Strabo  assign* 
to  it  the  haven  of  Chersonesna.  It  was  already  an 
important  ci^  in  the  days  of  Homer  and  Hesiod ;  and 
Idomenens,  who  waa  a  native  of  tbe  i^aee,  obtaina 
from  it,  in  Virgil  (JBhi.,  8,  401),  the  qatbMof  Lyc- 
tiua.  (Compare  Homer,  11,  S,  847  ;  17,  610.)  Ac- 
cording to  Hesiod  (Tkeog.,  477),  Jupiter  waa  broogfal 
up  in  Mount  JEgman,  neat  Lyctus.  We  are  infomeo 
by  Aristotle  (Po/i(.,  3,  8)  that  Lyctus  sobaeqnently 
received  a  Lacedwmonlan  cotony  (compare  PaM.,  4, 
S4),  and  ws  lean  ftom  DiodMoa  Sieohn  ibtf  it  ww 
Indebted  to  die  same  pe(#)  for  aaristanee  againat  ^ 
mercenary  troopa  which  Pbalecas,  tbe  Fltoetan  geo- 
eral,  had  led  into  Crete  afler  Ute  temmation  oTtbs 
Sacred  war  (16,  63).  The  Lyctiana,  at  a  still  lalai 
period,  were  engaged  in  frequent  hostilities  with  tfat 
rapnUic  of  Gnoasua,  sn^  succeeded  in  creating  a  fti 
midable  party  in  the  island  agamat  tbat  eity.  But  tas 
Gnossiana,  havine  taken  advantage  of  their  nfaaenca 
on  a  diatant  expMition,  snrpriaed  Lyctoa  and  sttcily 
deatroyed  it.  The  Lyctians,  on  their  re  torn,  wan  as 
disheanened  by  thta  onexoected  calamity,  tbat  tbey 
abujdoned  at  once  their  ancient  abodes,  and  withdrew 
to  tjj*  city  of  Lampe,  wbcaa  tbey  were  kindljraiid  bar 
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piuol/  received.  Aceor^ng  to  Po^oiui,  tan  j&iet' 
ward  recovered  their  city,  with  the  aid  of  the  Uortyn- 
isne,  who  gave  them  a  place  named  DiitoniDtn,  which 
tbey  had  taken  Trom  the  CnosiaDa  (23,  IS  ;  24,  53). 
Strabo  also  speaks  of  Lyctus  aa  existing  in  his  time 
\Strah.^  479),  and  elsewhere  he  atktea  that  it  was 
ei^ty  etadii  firom  the  LSiyan  Sea.  (.Sfraft.,  476.) 
TEe  rains  of  Lyetoa  were  placed  by  D'AnviUe  at 
LoMtti;  bat  the  exact  site,  according  to  the  latest 
map*,  lies  to  the  northwest  of  that  {Hace,  and  is  called 
PoHogia  CtrHotint.  {Cranur^t  Ane.  Greece,  vol. 
8,  p.  388,  tejj.) 

LreuKaes,  I.  a  king  of  Thrace,  who,  when  Bac> 
chu  wu  Dunog  UuoDgh  bis  counbry,  aaaailed  him  so 
fbriot^  thai  the  god  was  obliged  to  take  lefnge  with 
'netis.  Bacchus  avenged  himself  In  driving  Xycnr- 
gm  mtd,  and  the  Utter  thereupon  killed  his  own  son 
Diyas  with  a  blow  of  an  axe,  taking  him  for  a  vine- 
^tranch.  The  land  became,  in  conaeaaence,  steril ; 
and  his  solnecta,  having  been  informed  by  an  oracle 
diat  it  woold  not  rmin  its  fertility  until  Uw  monareh 
was  pat  to  death,  Sound  Lycorgus,  and  left  him  on 
MoBDl  nmgBas,  where  be  was  destroyed  by  wild 
hones.  iApeUod.,  8,  5,  1.) — II.  An  Atlienian  orator, 
wu  one  of  toe  warmest  enimorters  of  the  denwcratieal 
party  in  the  contest  with  Philip  of  Macedon.  The 
time  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  he  was  older  than 
DemostheDes  {Liba,n.,  Arg.  Aritlogii.) ;  and  if  hia  fa- 
ther was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  thirty  tyrants 
{Vit.  X.  Out.,  p.  841,  B),  he  must  have  been  bom 
previoas  to  B.C.  404.  But  die  words  of  the  bit^^ra- 
pher  ere,  as  Clinton  has  jnsUy  remarked,  ambiguous 
'Fast.  Sell.,  vol.  2,  p.  161),  and  may  imply  that  it 
wsa  his  grandrather  who  was  put  to  death  by  the 
thirty.  Lycorgu*  is  said  to  have  derived  iostmction 
from  Plato  end  laocrates.  He  took  sn  active  part  in 
4)e  management  of  public  sflUis,  and  was  one  of  the 
.^tbenian  ambsssadors  who  succeeded  (B.C.  848)  in 
ceontetacting  the  designs  of  Philip  atninst  Ambracia 
snd  the  Peloponnesus.  {Demotlh.,  Pkit.,  9,  p.  129, 
:i.  ReMe.)'  He  filled  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the 
public  revenue  for  three  periods  of  five  years,  that  is, 
according  to  the  ancient  idiom,  twelve  ^ears  {Diod. 
Sk-t  16,  86);  and  was  noted  for  the  int^i^  and 
drilitj  'witb  which  he  discbaised  the  duties  of  his 
office.  Bdckh  tPuhiic  Econ.  ^Atheru,  vol.  2,  p.  183, 
Bug.  Crsnx.)  considers  that  Lycurgus  was  the  only 
stausmsn  of  antiquity  who  had  a  reafknowledgs  of  the 
management  of  nuance.  He  raised  the  revenue  to 
twelve  hundred  talents,  and  also  erected,  during  his 
admiaistralion,  many  public  buildings,  and  completed 
the  docks,  the  srmo^,  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  and 
tba  Pftutbenue  conise.  So  great  confidence  was 
|daeed  in  the  honesty  of  Lycutgue,  tiut  numy  citizens 
confided  to  his  custody  la^  sums ;  and,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  he  had  the  accounts  of  his  public  ad- 
ministration engraved  on  stone,  end  set  up  in  a  part  of 
the  wrestling-school.  An  inscription,  preserved  to  the 
preeent  day,  containing  some  accounts  of  a  manager  of 
the  pnblic  revenue,  is  supposed  by  Bockh  to  be  a  part  of 
the  accounts  of  Lycurgus.  (PbN.  Eeon.  of  Atk.,  vol.  1, 
p.  364. — CoiT-intertpf.  Or<K.,  vol.  1, p.  S60,  No.  157.) 
After  the  bUUe  of  (Thnronea  (B.C.  988),  Lycurgus  con- 
ducted the  accusation  against  the  A  dienian  general  Lys- 
icles.  He  was  one  of  the  orators  demanded  by  Adez- 
■oder  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes  (B.C.  836).  He 
died  mbout  B.C.  S2S,  and  was  buried  in  the  Acsdemie. 
{Pmwutm.,  1,  29, 15.)  Fifteen  years  after  his  death, 
upon  the  ascendancy  of  the  democratieal  party,  a  de- 
cree was  passed  by  the  Athenian  people  that  pnblic 
bonanTs  should  be  paid  to  Lycurgus  ;  a  brazen  atatue 
of  him  vras  erected  in  the  Ceramicus,  which  was  seen 
by  Pausanias  (1,  8,  3),  and  the  representative  of  his 
fkmilj  wss  allowed  the  privilege  of  dining  in  the  Pry- 
taneano.  This  decree,  which  was  propcwed  by  Strat- 
Msles*  has  mmds  down  to  ne  st  die  end  of  the  Lwes 
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of  the  Tra  Oratots."  Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  trab*' 
liahed  fifteen  orations  {Vii.  X.  OnL,  p.  843,  C. — 
Phot.,  Cod.,  268),  of  which  only  one  hais  come  down' 
to  us.  This  oratiou,  whieh  was  delivered  B.C.  390, 
is  in  accuaation  of  Leocrates  (Kurd  Acuudrove),  an 
Athenian  citizen,  for  abandoning  Athens  aiW  the  bat- 
tle of  ChsroDea,  and  aettling  in  another  Grecian  state 
The  eloqneiice  of  Lycurgus  is  greatly  praised  by  Di- 
odorus  Siculua  (16,  88),  bnt  is  justly  charactertxed 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  as  deficient  in  ease  and 
elegance  (vol.  5,  p.  433,  ed.  Rarke).  The  best  edi- 
tions  of  Lycurgus  are,  by  Taylor,  who  published  it 
with  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Midias,  Can- 
tab., 1743,  8vo;  Osann,  Jen.,  1821,  8vo;  Pinzger, 
Lipa.,  1834,  8vo;  and  Blume,  Sund.,  1828,  8vo.— 
The  best  text,  however,  is  that  of  Bekker,  in  bis  "  Or- 
atorea  Atlici."  The  oratiou  of  Lycurgus  is  also  found 
in  the  coUectioni  of  Reiske  and  Dohson.  {Encycl, 
Ua.  Knoid.,  vol.  14,  p.  212.— Ht^nuam,  Lex.  Bibtio- 
grapk.,  vol  8,  p.  68,  seq.) — IH.  A  celetoated  Spar- 
tan la«fiv«r,  gederslly  supposed  to  have  been  the  son 
of  King  Ennomus.  The  poet  Simonides,  however, 
following  a  different  genealogy,  called  him  the  son  of 
Prytanis,  who  is  commonly  believed  to  have  been  tbe 
fatner  of  Eunomus.  The  chronological  discrepances 
in  the  accounta  of  Lycurgus,  which  struck  Plutarch 
as  singularly  great,  do  not,  on  cloeer  inspection,  ap- 
pear very  considerablo.  Xenophon,  indeed,  in  a  pas- 
sage where  it  ia  hia  object  to  magnify  tiie  antiquity  of 
the  laws  of  Sparta,  mentioqs  a  tradiUoD  or  i^nioD, 
that  Lycurgus  was  a  contampoiary  of  Ae  Heiaelida. 
{Rep.  Lac.,  10, 8.)  This,  however,ougfat  not,  perhaps, 
to  be  interpreted  more  literally  Uisn  the  language  ol 
Aristotle  in  one  of  his  extant  works,  where  he  might 
seem  to  suppose  that  the  lavi^ver  lived  after  the  close 
of  the  Messenian  wars.  {Polit.,  2,  9.)  The  ^eat 
mass  of  evidence,  including  tbtt  cf  Aristotle  ud  Thn- 
cydides,  fixes  his  legiriation  in  the  ninth  century  be- 
fore out  era ;  and  the  variations  within  iRte  period,  if 
not  merely  apparent,  are  unimportant. — But  to  relon 
to  the  immediate  history  of  Lycuigus.  Eunomus,  his 
hther,  is  seid  to  have  been  killed  in  a  fray  which  he 
was  endeavouring  to  quell,  and  was  succeeded  bv  his 
eldest  son  Polydectes,  who,  shortly  after,  dying  diild- 
less,  left  his  brother  Lycurgus  apparently  eotitlM  to  the 
crown.  But,  aa  his  brother's  widow  was  soon  discov- 
ered to  be  pregnant,  he  declared  his  purpose  of  reaign- 
ing  his  dignity  if  she  should  give  birth  to  an  heir.  The 
ambitious  queen,  however,  if  we  may  believe  ■  piece 
of  court-scandal  reported  by  Plutarch,  put  his  virtue  to 
a  severe  test  She  secretly  sent  propoesls  to  him,  of 
securing  him  on  the  throne,  on  coiidition  of  sharing  it 
with  htm,  by  destroying  the  embryo  hopes  of  Sparta. 
Stifling  hts  indignation,  he  affected  to  embrace  her 
offer ;  but,  as  if  tender  of  her  health,  bade  her  do  do 
violence  to  the  course  of  nature :  "  The  infant,  when 
bom,  might  be  easily  despatched."  As  the  time  drew 
near,  he  plac^  trusty  attendants  around  her  person, 
with  oitleis,  if  die  mould  be  delivered  of  a  sou,  te 
bring  the  child  hninedistely  to  hfan.  He  bsf^mied  to 
be  Bitting  at  table  wi^  the  nitgistntee  when  hia  ser- 
vants came  in  with  the  newboni  {mnce.  Taking  the 
,in&nt  from  their  arms,  he  placed  it  on  the  royal  seat, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  company,  proclaimed  it  King 
of  Sparta,  and  named  it  Cbarilaus,  to  express  the  jc^ 
whien  the  event  diffused  among  the  people.  Hwug^ 
ufoof  agstnat  so  strong  a  tempUtion  as  tnat  wfaieh  ma 
just  been  described,  Lycurpis  nevorthelese  had  the 
weakness,  it  seems,  to  shridt  from  a  vile  suspicion. 
Alarmed  lest  Uie  calumnies  jfm^gsted  by  the  incen- 
sed queen-mother  snd  her  kinsmen,  who  charged  him 
with  a  design  against  the  life  of  his  nephew,  might 
chance  to  be  seemingly  confirmed  by  the  untimely  death 
of  Cbarilaus,  he  determhied,  instead  of  staying  to  exer. 
ciae  his  authority  for  the  ben^  of  the  yoong  king  ud 
of  the  state,  to  withdraw  beyond  the  reai^  of  tSodm 
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iM  Um  maturity  <rf  hia  waid  and  the  birth  ot  ao  heir 
riHHild  have  ttmarti  »im  pretest  for  anob  impoia- 
tiau.  Tins  AepnoM  of  bia  life,  ttotwithataading  the 
f«|i«t,  and  Uw  npaatad  mYilalioiiaef  hbeowibTDioD, 
waa  sprat  in  Toktotary  exile,  which,  howarer,  be  em- 
ployed in  ma  taring  a  plan,  alraadf  coneamd,  for  rem- 
edying the  evik  under  which  Sparta  had  ioog  laboured, 
by  a  ^reat  chu^  in  ita  conatitntioa  and  Uwa.  With 
tnia  Ttew  hm  viaitad  many  fore^  lands,  obaerred  their 
inalitatianaaiid  mamian^  and  eoDTaned  with  their  Ba» 
Ma.  data  and  tha  hwi  of  MbHM  an  said  to  bava 
naan  tba  Duin  object  of  his  etadr,  and  a  Cretan  poet 
one  of  his  instmcters  in  the  art  of  legislation.  Bot  the 
Egyptian  jHiatta  likewise  claimed  him  aa  theii  disciple ; 
ami  rqwrts  were  not  wanting  among  the  later  Spartans, 
that  be  had  peaetrated  as  far  as  Imlia,  and  had  sat  at 
Uw  faat  «f  tM  Biaatina.  On  his  letam  be  foond  tba 
disorders  of  the  state  aggrarated,  and  theneedof  aie- 
form  nu»e  gaoeraUy  felt.  Having  strengtbeDad  hia  au- 
thority wim  the  aanetioD  of  tba  Delpbic  oiaele,  which 
declared  his  wisdom  to  transcend  the  tfomnwa  level  of 
humanity,  and  haTing  secured  tbe  aid  of  a  numerona 
party  among  the  leading  men,  who  look  up  arms  to 
sof^xHt  him,  he  succeastTely  procured  the  enactment 
of  a  series  of  solemn  ordinancea  or  ctnopac  ts  {RhUrat), 
by  which  tbe  civil  and  military  conatitntioo  of  the  cem- 
moDwaalth,  the  distrihation  of  property,  the  education 
of  tbe  citiiens,  tbe  mlea  of  tboir  daily  iotereotirse  and 
of  their  domestic  life,  were  to  be  fixed  on  a  hallow- 
ed and  immntabla  huia.  Many  of  tbeae  regulations 
roused  a  violent  (^tpoaition,  which  even  threatened  tbe 
life  of  Lycargus ;  but  bia  Ibnitude  and  patience  finally 
triom|diad  over  all  obstacles,  and  hs  lived  to  see  bia 
l^eat  idea,  onfalded  io  all  its  beauty,  b^in  iU  steady 
cooiae,  bwring  en  ita  front  the  marka  of  unmortal  vw- 
oar.  His  laat  action  was  to  sacrifice  himself  to  the 
perpetuity  of  bia  woric  He  set  out  on  a  journey  to 
Delphi,  after  having  bound  bia  countrymen  by  an 
oath  Ic  make  no  cEanga  in  the  -laws  beflMe  bis  le- 
tnm.  When  tba  laat  seal  bad  bean  set  to  hia  inatitu- 
tioos  by  tbe  otacte,  which  focatold  that  Sparta  should 
dearish  aa  Ions  aa  abe  adhered  to  them,  having  trans- 
Biitted  this  fH^ielion  to  his  feUow-citiseDa,  he  resolved, 
in  Older  that  tbey  might  never  be  discbarsed  from 
their  oath,  to  die  in  a  foreign  land.  Tbe  place  and 
manner  of  his  death  are  veiled  in.  an  obscurity  befit- 
ting tbe  eharactar  of  the  hero :  the  eaeiad  soils  of  Diri- 
Bbt,  <^  Crete,  and  of  Elis,  ail  claimed  bia  tomb:  tbe 
Spertans  boooured  him,  to  tbe  latest  times,  with  a 
templa  and  yearly  sacrifices,  as  a  god. — Such  are  the 
ovilinea  of  a  story,  which  is  too  familiar  to  be  cast 
iway  as  an  empty  fiction,  even  if  it  should  be  admitted 
that  no  part  of  it  can  bear  the  ecnitiny  of  a  rigorous 
liticism.  But  the  mam  question  ia,  whether  tbe  view 
•rhtcb  it  presents  of  the  character  of  Lycurgus  as  a 
talesman  is  aubaUntially  correct :  and  in  this  respect 
ve  should  certainly  be  I«l  to  regard  him  in  a  very  dif- 
fetaal  light,  if  it  afaonld  appear  that  tbe  institutions 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  collected  with  so  much 
labour,  and  to  navj»  founded  with  so  much  difficulty, 
were  in  exiatence  long  before  his  birth ;  and  not  only 
in  Crete,  bot  in  Sparu;  nor  io  Sparta  only,  bat  in  other 
GIreoian  states.  And  this  we  believe  to  have  been  the 
ease  with  every  important  part  of  these  insUtution^ 
As  to  most  of  thcMe,  indeed,  which  were  common  to 
Crete  and  Sparta,  it  seems  scarcely  to  admit  a  doubt, 
and  is  equally  evid'»<t.  whether  we  acknowledge  or 
deny  that  some  setUemenU  of  the  Dorians  in  Crete 
preceded  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  ft  was  at 
lorettu,  a  Laconian  colony,  as  Aristotle  iofonns  us, 
Hm  the  institutions  which  Lycurgus  was  supposed  to 
have  taken  for  bia  model  Aouriued  longest  in  theu 
original  purity :  and  hence  some  of  the  encienta  con- 
teiaded  that  tbey  were  transferred  from  Laeonia  to 
Crete  ;  an  argument  which  £[  horu8  thouglit  to  con- 
^rie,  by  lemaiking,  that  Lycoi^ua  lived  five  gen* 


eraliOiis  later  than  AthMoenea,  who  fooodad  cm 
of  the  DwisD  eoloBies  in  the  island.  Bat,  ddIsbi 
we  imagiM  ibal  each  «f  tbeae  etdoniea  nodaeed  iti 
MiDOs  or  ita  Lyeargusi  we  most  conclude  that  ihey 
merely  retained  ww  tbey  bron^  with  them  fiom 
the  mother  country.  Whether  they  fooBd  tte  bum 
system  esUblished  already  in  Crete,  daipenda  on  'Jw 

Juestion  whether  a  part  of  iU  popolation  was  aim 
y  Dorian.  On  any  other  view,  the  ^aoml  adeptioa 
of  the  law*  of  Mmoe  ia  tba  Donao  dtMB  of  Cieta,  aad 
tbe  tenacKy  with  which  I^c*™  adbend  to  iheai,  ai* 
facta  nnex|riaiDed  and  difficult  to  anderstand.  Hi 
contemplation  of  tbe  Spartan  institutiona  tbemsslra 
seems  to  justify  tbe  conclusion,  that  tbey  were  not  n 
much  .a  work  of  human  art  and  forethought  as  a  fern 
of  society,  originsUy  congenial  to  tbe  chomctK  of 
tbe  Dwian  pet^e,  and  to  tbe  aituation  in  whii^  ^ 
were  fdaeed  by  their  new  eonqueats  ;  and  in  ita  lead- 
ing leaturas  not  evea  peculiar  to  this,  at  to  any  sin- 
^e  branch  of  the  Hellmic  nation.  This  view  of  tbe 
subject  may  sewn  scsrcdy  to  leave  romn  for  tbe  in- 
tervention of  Lycurgua,  aitd  to  throw  some  doabl 
on  bia  individaal  exiatence :  ao  that  Hellaoieas,  mia 
made  no  mention  of  him,  and  referred  lus  institalioDs 
to  Euiyathenes  and  Proclea,  would  appear  to  have  been 
much  mofe  ewrecUy  informed,  ot  to  nave  bad  a  mocb 
clearer  insight  into  tba  truth  than  tbe  later  historiaui, 
who  ascribed  everything  Spartan  to  tbe  more  cele- 
brated lawgiver.  But,  remai^ble  as  this  varialioa  is, 
it  cannot  be  allowed  to  ontwekgh  tbe  concuireit  testi- 
mony of  tbe  other  ancient  writan  ;  from  which  we  at 
leaat  conclude,  that  Ijeorgua  was  not  an  imagioaiy 
or  symbolical  person,  but  one  whose  name  flaass  sb 
important  ^wcn  in  the  history  of  bis  eountiy.  Tbm^ 
all  tbe  conflicting  accounta  of  bis  life,  we  may  distio- 
guisb  one  fact,  which  is  unanimously  attested,  and 
aeems  independent  of  all  minuter  discrepances— thai 
by  him  Sparta  was  delivered  from  the  evils  of  anarchy 
or  misrule,  and  that  from  this  date  abe  began  a  long 
period  (tf  tranquillity  and  order.  (T^Urftsetf'e  JKrfffT 
ef  Oretee,  vol.  l.p.  393,  Mff.) — For  an  aeconat  « 
the  legislation  of  Lycurgns,  consult  the  article  Spaita. 

Lycos,  a  king  of  Bosotia,  sBcceasoi  to  his  htothei 
Nycteua,  who  left  no  male  iasue.  He  waa  intnited 
with  the  sovemment  during  tbe  minori^  of  Labdicoa, 
the  son  of  the  dau^ter  of  Nyeteus.   {VU.  Anuope.) 

LtdU,  a  cotutrr  of  Asia  Minor,  situate  betweee 
the  waters  of  the  Hemue  and  MModer,  to  the  dotA 
and  Boutb,  while  to  the  east  it  wis  contemunoas  witk 
the  greater  Pbiy^a.  Within  these  limita  waa  inclu- 
ded the  kingdom  of  tbe  Lydian  monarcbs,  before  thf 
conquesU  of  Crtesus  and  of  his  ancestors  had  spread 
tba(  name  and  dominion  from  tbe  coast  of  Caria  to  the 
Euxine,  and  from  tba  Msaader  to  the  Halys^  The 
celebrity  of  Cneaus,  and  his  wealth  atsd  power,  have 
certain^  conferred  on  tbia  part  of  Asia  Mhior  agrseter 
interest  than  any  othra  portion  of  that  eitenuvs  coun- 
try pOBseaaes,  Troas  perhaps  excepted  ;  and  we  b»- 
come  naturally  anxious  to  ascend  from  this  state  of 
opulence  and  dominion  to  the  primitive  and  ruder  pe- 
riod from  which  it  drew  iU  exiatence.  In  this  inqui- 
ry, however,  we  are  unfortunately  little  likely  to  soo- 
ted; ^  dew  which  real  history  afifordansliirtiaciDg 
tbe  fmtnnes  of  Lydia  throu|^  lint  several  dynastiea 
soon  fails,  and  we  are  left  to  the  falae  and  perplexing 
directions  which  fable  and  legmdary  etories  sapF^. 
The  sum  of  what  we  have  is  this:  tbat  Lydia,  «  tlat 
portion  of  Asia  Minor  already  specified,  spears  to 
nave  been  governed,  for  a  much  greater  ^lace  of  tint 
than  any  other  part  of  tbat  connt^,  by  a  Ime  of  aovn- 
eigne,  broken,  it  ia  true,  into  sevanl  dynasties,  but  ea» 
tinning  without  interruption,  it  aeems,  for  several  csn- 
turiea,  and  thus  afibrding  evidence  of  tbe  higher  civil- 
isation and  prosperity  of  tbeit  empire. — Our  aooicsi 
of  informatbn  respecting  the  bistorv  of  Lydia  arc  at 
most  entirely  derived  from  Herodotna,  and  it» 
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MM  iriiieh  h«  bean  doabllflu  ftUw:h«B  gmt  iMp«et- 
■iHlitjr  to  hia  tettinHmy ;  but  u  we  btve  no  <H)portu- 
vilf  of  miAmg  hii  anUienUeity  on  diuptrttraluMib- 
iact,  from  ieiag  omeqaaiDtacI  with  the  MnroM  wbeoce 
M  ixtm  lot  inmiDBtioii,  and  tko  from  htving  no  ptr- 
•Ikil  kr^'i™'!'  with  whom  to  compare  hie  eeeoont,  tt  ie 
evident  we  cwnot  place  such  dependence  od  hie  Lydi- 
en  hieUny  u  on  tliat  of  Egypt,  Bebylon,  end  Persia. 
Onr  niepici(Hu,  of  conrae,  will  be  incieaeed,  if  we  find 
tbet  tbe  cifcumataneea  be  reUtee  are  incredible  in 
tbemeelna,  and  at  Tarisnce  alao  with  other  aatborities. 
Time  baa  onforteaately  deprired  ua  of  tbe  Lydian  an- 
■ala  of  Xaothas.  a  native  of  tbe  countiy,  aomewfaat  an- 
iMor  lo  Herodotua,  and  wboae  teeennta  wen-  held  in 
neat  eatimatitH)  m  aeearaey  and  fideHtr  by  eonnd 
jodgee  (Dun.  Hal.,  Rom.  Aid.,  1,  30  — Stnift.,  670, 
ns,  680,  &e.) ;  but  from  incidental  fragmenta  [no- 
•erred  later  writera  we  ere  led  to  infer,  that  he 
bad  freqaently  adopted  traditiona  materially  diSeriog 
fipm  dwee  which  Heiodotna  followed,  and  that  hie 
hiM«j  tbo,  at  mujht  be  eneeted,  contained  eeveral 
impoftant  facte  onniowD  to  the  latter,  tx  which  it  did 
•M  enter  into  tbe  phui  of  hie  work  to  insert. — The 
fetmil  aceoQDt  whuh  we  ntber  from  Herodotos  re- 
qiectinff  the  origin  of  the  Lydian  nation,  is  thia  :  be 
itatea  that  tbe  country  known  in  hia  time,  by  the  name 
if  Lydia,  was  previously  called  MBonia,  and  the  peo- 
jle  MiMmes.  (HtrodotuM,  1,  7  — Id.,  7,  74.)  Tbia 
leeme  confirmed  by  Homer,  who  nowhere  menttone 
Indiana,  bat  onmbers  the  Mtaodan  fwcee  among 
ie  allies  of  Priam,  and  assigns  to  them  a  conntiy 
irhieh  ia  plainly  tbe  Lydia  of  subseqnent  writers.  {E., 
t,  864,  Herodotna  further  statoe,  that  the  name 

•f  the  LydiBiis  waa  derived  from  Lydna,  a  son  of  Atys, 
ane  of  the  earliest  sovereigns  of  uie  country,  and  in 
this  parttcnlarbe  closely  agrees  with  Dionyaiua  of  Hali- 
BameaaBB,  however  be  may  differ  from  nim  in  other 
canaidanMe  prnnts.  Bot  the  period  to  be  aaaigned  to 
Unb  Ijdiis  ia  a  subject  likely  to  baffle  for  ever  the  re- 
Merehee  f»f  tbe  ablest  chronolegist.  Herodotaa  m- 
krtna  tta,  that,  after  a  number  of  generationa,  which 
be  doee  not  pretend  to  reckon,  tbe  crown  passed  from 
the  line  of  Lydos,  son  of  Atys,  to  that  of  Herculea. 
Thia  hero,  it  ia  said,  bad  a  aon  by  a  slave  of  lardanos, 
who  waa  then  apparently  sovereign  of  l.ydia ;  and 
thia  eon,  socceeding  lo  the  throne  hf  Uie  command  of 
an  oracle,  became  the  aoUtOT  of  a  new  dynasty,  which 
reigned  throogh  two-and-twenty  generations,  and  du- 
ring the  space  of  605  years.  {Herod.,  1,  7.)  The 
introduction  of  tbe  name  of  Hercules  indicates  at  once 
tbat  we  have  shifW  our  ground  from  history  to  my- 
tbiriogy  and  fiction.  The  doubts  end  anspiciona  which 
BOW  arise  ere  rather  increased  than  leeeened  on  in- 
specting the  liat  of  the  lineal  descendants  of  Henalee 
who  reigned  at  Sardis.  Well  might  Scaliger  exclaim 
with  aatonielunent  when  he  saw  uie  namea  of  Ntnus 
and  Beloa  foltowing  almost  immediately  after  that  of 
Hercole*  their  ancestor.  (Seal.,  Can.  Itagog.,  lib. 
S,  p.  327.)  It  baa  been  snfpoeod  that  tbeae  names 
imply  eone  distant  conDexiOD  between  tbe  Lydtan 
dTraaty  of  the  HeiacltdB  and  the  Aaayrian  empire ; 
and  tltere  are  some  cnriona  traditiona  preserved,  ap- 
panoily  ly  Xanthos,  in  hia  bistotr  of  Lydia,  which 
|o  aoma  way  towards  sapporting  this  hypothesis.  It 
■  probable  that  the  original  popmation  of  Lydia  came 
frofB  Stim  and  Palestine,  and  the  Scriptntal  name 
■f  Lnd  er  I^dim  may  bate  mum  connexion  with 
dun.  In  eueb  •  caee  we  ahall  be  m  loiiger  sarfmaed 
M  find  Ninna  and  Belna  among  the  aovereigna  of  the 
cuuutoy.  Bnt  whatever  conosiion  may  have  eiisted 
between  the  Indians  and  the  nattens  to  the  east  of 
ibe  Eophrates,  and  from  whatever  quarter  the  origi- 
eal  population  ma^  have  come,  it  is  evident  that  £e 
Lydiane  in  tbe  time  of  Hnodolne  were  no  longer 
ihe  aaitier  bhebttanta  of  die  ancient  Maooia.  Imv 
M  con*  from  Thru*  and  MMtdM  with  the 


ana,  Cariana,  and  Myaiana,  and  were  much  mtM^ 
mingled  with  tbe  Pelasgi.  Lek^s,  Cancones,  and 
other  nlmitive  tribes.— We  now  come  to  e  period 
when  the  records  of  Lydia  are  more  sore  and  hithAd. 
Candaulee,  whom  tbe  Gre^  named  Mynihis,  waa 
the  last  sovereign  of  the  Heraclid  dynasty.  H«  was 
aaaasdneted,  as  Herodotna  tdatea,  hj  lua  qnetoi-  vai 
Gj^.  The  latter  euceeeded  to  the  neant  ditona, 
and  became  the  fonnder  of  a  new  line  of  kings.  Tjn> 
der  his  reign  it  is  probable  tbat  the  mines  of  Tmolos 
and  other  parts  of  Lydia  were  first  bioaritt  into  ac- 
tivity. Thia  would  aeconnt  for  the  fabiSeila  stories 
which  are  related  reapeeting  him  and  hia  ezlracvdinary 
wealth.  (Oie.,  C§.,  8,  9.)  Under  thia  aovweign,  the 
Lydian  emfrfie  had  abeiidy  made  eonaidenble  progresa 
in  several  diatrieta  of  Aaia  Minor.  Ila  svny  ezt^ed 
over  a  ffreat  part  of  Mysia,  Troaa,  and  tbe  shores  of 
the  Helleepont  (Strobe,  690),  and  before  bis  death 
Gygea  had  succeeded  iu'  anoeziDg  to  hia  domiiHorit 
the  cities  of  Colof^on  and  Magnesia.  {Herod.,  1, 14. 
— JV*e,  Dofflciac.,  Excerpt.)  After  Ojge»  came,  in 
aoceession,  Ardys,  Ssdyattes,  Alyattea,  and  CnniN. 
With  Cnesus  ended  the  line  of  the  Memmadv,  and 
Lydia  became,  on  his  dethronement,  annexed  by  Cy- 
rus to  the  Persian  empire.  {Vid.  Crcesas.)  Tbe  Lyd- 
iane bad  previonaly  been  a  warlike  people,  but  from 
thia  time  they  degenerated  totally,  and  became  lb* 
most  volnpiuoos  and  effeminate  of  men.  {Herod.,  I, 
79.-/(1.,  I,  156,  eeoq.—AtMenituM,  8,  p.  61S,  teq.) 
They  were  celebntea  for  their  skill  in  UMie  and  other 
arts,  and  are  said  to  have  invrated  gunee,  and  to  hirve 
been  the  first  to  coin  monn.  {AlSenMe,  14,  p.  017, 
634.— /({.,  10,  p.  Herod.,  1,  94.)   The  con- 

quest of  Lydia,  so  far  from  really  iiKreatdng.the  powei 
of  the  Persians,  tended  rather  to  weaken  it,  tnr  eoften 
ing  their  mannera,  and  reoderiiw  them  as  enoninate 
as  the  aobjecta  of  Croaaa  ;  a  ^mlanon  from  whh^ 
the  loniana  had  afacady  anflfend.  Ttim  great  wedth 
and  fertiliur  of  the  country  have  always  cansed  it  to  bf 
cfHtaidered  the  most  valaable  portion  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  its  government  wae  probaMy  the  highest  mark  of 
distinction  and  trust  which  the  Kin^  of  Persia  eonld 
bestow  upon  a  subject.  In  the  division  of  the  empire 
made  by  Darius,  the  Indians  and  aoma  small  tribes, 
^iparently  of  Mvonian  origin,  together  irita  the  Myat- 
aos,  formed  the  second  satrapy,  and  paid  into  the  rapi 
treasury  the  yearly  sum  of  500  talents.  {Herod.,  9, 
90.)   Sardis  was  the  residence  of  the  satnp,  who  ap- 

Cra  rather  to  have  been  the  king's  lieutenant  in 
er  Asia,  and  superior  to  the  other  governors.  Lyd- 
ia, somewhat  later,  became  the  principal  seat  of  tlw 
power  usurped  by  the  younger  Cyras,  and,  after  hia 
overthrow,  was  committed  to  the  government  of  hia 
enemy Tiseapbemes.  {Xen.,  Anab.,  I,  I.— Id.,  But. 
ar.,l,6.~Id.ib.,3,l.)  Afln  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der we  find  it  subject  fbr  a  time  to  AntigMma ;  then 
to  Acbeus,  who  caused  bimsdf  to  be  dedared  king  at 
Sardis,  but  waa  aubseouently  conquered  and  put  to 
death  by  Antiochoa.  (PalyA.,  6,  S7, 4.)  I^ia,  after 
tbe  defeat  of  the  latter  aovereign  by  the  Romans  at 
Magnet  waa  annexed  by  them  to  the  dominions  of 
Eomenea.  (£».,  38, 89.)  At  a  later  period  it  formed 
a  principal  part  of  the  pro-eonanlar  province  of  Asia 
{Plm.,  o,  SO),  and  still  retained  iu  name  through  all 
the  vitissitudcs  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  when  it 
finally  ^aaed  under  tbe  d<»nbaifm  of  the  TnAa,  who 
now  call  itanofdiem  pcvtion  SamMan,  and  the  aoiitfa- 
em  AOin.  (CTmur'e  Aeia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  418, 
tcff;.)— Aa  renida  tbeqmatioB  iwpeetnwtlwXvdiaii 
origin  of  the  Etoorian  civiUutioii,  etwA  Aa  aitielc 
Hetniria. 

Ltdus,  I.  a  son  of  Atys,  from  whom  Lydia  is  sdd 
by  Herodotus  to  have  derived  iU  name.  (vid.  Lvdia.) 
—II.  J(d>anDeaLaorenthia,auativeofPbaaddBliiai» 
Lydia  (whence  his  naow  Lydoa),  waa  bora  A.U.  490. 
da  Uad  wiou  eifU  dBMa  in  tha  palMe  of  the  QiMit 
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Ainpnofi  «  CaututtiBodhi,  and  xaAu  Jiudnfan  k 
■ttuDcd  to  tlw  rank  of  VonuaiUunu.  Ho  wm  i»- 
ipuded  M  a  man  of  oradiUon,  and  a  good  writer  both 
jD  proM  and  vorM.  Among  other  jnodueticHU,  he  com- 
poaed  a  woA  on  the  Ronuut  Magutrata,  Utpi  ipx^ 
rfc  fufiattni  iroTurttac.  Thn  woilc,  imporUat  for  the 
li^t  wnieh  it  throws  on  Roto&n  antiqaitiea,  waa  re- 
giidod  u  kMt,  uitil  Choiaeul-Qonffier,  French  ambaa* 
NdoT  at  Coaatantini^,  and  the  ceMnsted  Villoison. 
dneoTflred,  in  17B4,  •  maniucnpt  of  it  in  the  libniy  of 
Prince  Conataoline  Moniai.  liiia  manusctipt,  which 
is  of  the  lOih  century,  belongs  to  the  King  of  France, 
lloniai  having  presented  it  to  Cboieeul-Gouffier,  who, 
after  the  death  of  ViUoieon.  directed  Fuss  and  Hase 
to  edit  it.  Their  editkm  iHwered  in  18IS,  with  a 
buned  commenur;  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Lydns 
'  1^  Haae.  To  thia  must  be  added  the  critical  epistle 
of  Fuse  to  Hase,  JSotim,  18S1.  Niebuhr  calls  the 
worit  of  Ljrdua  a  new  and  rich  source  of  Roman  his- 
Uhj,  Another  work  of  Lydua'a  was  entitled  Ilep!  Sio- 
oqpeiwv,  "  On  ProdigitM."  In  this  he  has  collected 
together  all  that  waa  known  in  the  daya  of  Justinian  of 
the  Bcience  of  aoguiTtas  pracliaed  by  the  TuBC#na  and 
Romans.  The  won  is  oidy  known  by  an  abridgment 
in  Latin,  made  by  the  "  Venerable  Bede,"  and  oy  two 
fingments  in  Rreek,  publidted,  the  one  under  the  title 
•f  'Ef^po(  ppovToaKoiria,  "  ThaaUrfor  each  day," 
and  tne  other  ander  that  of  Tlmi  veiofiuv,  "  Concem- 
mgEarthquaketV  The  first  of  these  is  merely  a  trans- 
lation of  B  paaa^  extracted  from  the  work  of  P.  Nv- 
gidioa  FiguluB,  the  contemporary  of  Cicero.  The 
treatise  on  [ntidigies  itself,  howerer,  is  not  lost,  bnt 
•xista,  tboagh  in  a  mtitiUtod  atate,  in  the  same  mann- 
eeript  of,CboieenUGouffier  from  which  the  work  on 
msgistratei  waa  made  known  to  Uie  leamed  world. 
We  have  also  a  third  fragment,  a  species  of  Calendar, 
but  only  in  a  Latin  titttslation. — The  fragment  'E^/u- 
f9(  ^pwronowia  was  pabUabed  among  the  Farta 
LeetWHtt  of  Ratgecsius,  Lugd.  Bt.,  1A16,  4to,  p. 
M7,  and  that  Hepl  attoftuv  by  Scbow,  in  hia  edition  of 
I^us'a  woric  II<pI  fOfvQv.  Hie  Calendar  is  eiven 
in  the  Uratu)U>giiim  of  Petavios,  Pari*,  1630,  fol.,  p. 
94.  In  1823,  Hase  published  the  work  itself  on  Prod- 
igies, from  the  manuscript  just  mentioned.  Lastly, 
we  hsTe  a  work  by  Lydua,  "  On  the  Monlkt,"  llepi 
fPfifQr.  The  otain  work  itself  is  lost,  but  there  exist 
two  abridgiiMOts,  one  by  an  unknown  band,  rite  other 
by  libuthiraa  Planndea.  It  contains  many  paiticnfaus 
retative  to  iho  mythology  and  antiquities  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  It  was  originally  published  by  Schow, 
lap*;  1794,  and  haa  since  been  edited  by  Rosther, 
L^.,  1837.  The  best  edition  of  Lydus  is  by  Bekker, 
Arm,  1837,  and  forma  part  of  the  *•  Corfiu  Scrip- 
tantm  SttaruK  Byzantium." 

IiT0dIsis  or  LvodXiios,  I.  a  Naxfan,  who  aided 
PieistratuB  in  recorering  bis  authority  at  Athena,  and 
feceived  aB  a  recompense  the  goremment  of  bis  native 
island.  (Htrod.,  1.  61,  64.)— IL  The  father  of  Ar- 
temisia, the  celebrated  Queen  of  Halicsmassns.  {He- 
toi.,  7,  W.y-'lU.  A  tyrant  of  Caria.  bod  of  Pisinde- 
fis,  wIk>  reigDed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  at  Halicar- 
naaaua.  pot  to  death  the  poet  PanyaMs.  Herod- 
otus fied  from  hie  native  ei^  in  order  to  avoid  hie  tyr- 
anny, and  alUarward  aided  in  deponng  him.  {rid. 
Herodotus.) 

Lvaf  as.    Fid.  I^guris. 

LrncEOs,  I.  (two  syllables),  eon  of  Aphareus,  was 
■moos  the  hunters  of  the  Caledonian  boar,  and  was  also 
one  of  the  Argonanta.  According  to  the  old  legend, 
he  was  eo  diaip-sigfated  as  to  have  been  able  to  see 
throu^  the  earUi,  and  also  to  distniguisb  objecu  at 
the  dutance  of  nuny  miles.  He  was  slain  by  Pollux. 
(  Vid.  Castor.)— Palsphatns  {de  Inered.,  e.  10)  haa  ex- 
plained the  fable  of  Lyncens'  seeing  objects  beneath  the 
eaith,  by  supposing  mm  to  have  bMn  the  first  who  ear- 
ned on  the  fl^snumi  of  rninii^  and  that,  desemding 


mUk  a  laap,  m  tktH  saw  things  imdar  the  pvjtA 
Plmy  assigns  the  following  reason  for  Lyaceus  oeii^ 
fcbled  to^  eo  keen-sig^itiM.  "  flToptanBiuisero/n- 
mom^e  (Lunom)  ea£m  die  *el  neeU,  tadio  cito  ti 

X>  qtum  Arieie,  contpid;  id  ^noque  mmcu  awr- 
m  eentigit.  Et  iime  famm  cernam  lywss." 
{Plin.,  S,  17.)— II.  One  of  Ihe  fifty  eone  of  .f^yptoa. 
He  obtained  HypennoesUa  for  his  bride,  and  waa  tha 
only  one  of  the  fifty  whose  life  was  spared  by  his  spona 
{Vid.  Danaus  and  Hypermoestra.) 

LTRMsasDs,  X.  a  city  of  Troas,  mentioned  by  H* 
mer,  and  aituate  to  the  south  of  Adramy  ttium.  It  dis- 
appeared along  with  Thebe,  and  left  so  trace  of  its  u- 
iatenee  beyond  the  celebrity  which  the  Iliad  has  coe- 
ferred  tipon  it.  Pliny  asserts,  that  it  ateod  m  iks 
banks  of  the  little  river  Evenoa,  whence,  aa  we  km 
from  Sirabo  (614),  the  Adiamytteni  derived  their  sap- 
ply  of  water.  (Compare  Plin.,  S,  33.)  In  StialNrf 
time,  the  vestiges  of  both  Thebe  and  Lymessos  wen 
still  pointed  out  to  trav^lera ;  the  one  at  a  dittaqps 
of  sixty  stadia  to  the  north,  the  other  ei^aty  stadia  u 
the  south  of  Adramyttium.  {Strah.,  61S. — Cresur't 
Ama  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  13&.>~II.  A  town  of  Paio- 
^ylia,  betwisen  ntaselis  and  Attalca,  oo  the  coast. 
It  was  founded,  as  CaUistheDea  affimed,  by  Uie  Cili- 
eiaos  of  Troas,  who  quitted  their  conntiy  and  settled 
on  the  Pam)Ayliaa  coast  {Strab.,  667.)  The  Sta- 
diasmus  has  a  place  ia  the  same  interval,  named  Lyi- 
nss,  which  is  probably  the  Lymessns  of  Strabo.  It  is 
ssid  to  reUin  the  name  of  ErnatiA.  (Cromer's 
Jftnor,  vol.  3,  p.  878.) 

Ltbandir,  I.  a  Sparun,  who  loee  to  eninance  le- 
watds  the  end  of  the  Peloponneeian  war,  ami  m 
placed  in  command  of  the  Lacedamonian  troopi,  an 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  B.C.  407.  Having  abool 
him  tittle  of  the  oM  Spartan  severity,  and  being  ready 
to  sacrifice  that  personal  and  national  pride  and  iDfle^- 
ibility,  which  were  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  tht 
Spartan  inatitntims,  to  personal  or  national  intensts, 
he  gained  in  an  unusual  degree  the  regard  and  confi- 
dence of  bis  Peraian  alliea.  This  he  used  to  the  best 
advantage,  by  aeizing  a  faTOurable  moment  to  obtain 
from  the  younger  CyruB,  the  Persian  viceroy  in  Asii 
Minor,  in  piece  of  any  persmal  advantage,  the  additkn 
of  an  obolns  daily  (somewhat  more  than  two  cents  ol 
our  money)  to  every  sesman  in  the  Pekwooneaiaii 
fleet.  Daring  his  year's  command  be  defeated  tba 
Athenian  fleet  commanded  by  AntioebQa,  aa  lieuten- 
ant of  Aleibiades,  at  Notium.  In  September,  B.C. 
406,  he  was  soperseded  by  Caliicratidas,  who  wa*  de- 
feated and  slain  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Arginum. 
The  allies  th^  petitioned  Uiat  Lysander  might  be  re- 
BpMHDted.  It  waa  coatrsry  to  Spartan  law  to  inmiat 
a  fleet  tvriee  to  the  aame  person ;  but  this  difficulty 
was  evaded,  by  nominating  another  individasl  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  sending  Lysander  as  lientenanl 
with  the  command  in  Asia.  He  soon  justified  lbs 
preference  by  gsining  the  decisive  victoiy  of  '^^8^*' 
potamoa,  in  the  HeUespoDt,  where  170  Athenian  ships 
were  lalten.  This,  in  efiect,  finished  the  war.  Re- 
ceiving, aa  be  went,  the  submission  of  her  alUso,  Ljf- 
sander  proceeded  leisurdy  to  Athens,  and  blediadcrf 
bw  ports,  while  the  Spartan  kings  marched  into  Atti- 
ea  atkd  invested  the  city,  which,  unassaolted,  wae  re- 
duced by  the  sure  process  of  iiunijM.  TSa  capitalatkB 
being  settled,  B.C.  404,  Lyaander  had  toe  i^oud  satis- 
faction of  entering  aa  victor  the  Pinsus  oi  haibour  of 
Athens,  which  had  been  unviolated  by  the  picsenee  of 
an  enemy  aince  the  Peraian  invasion.  His  services 
and  reputation  gained  for  him  corresponding  waigiA  at 
Sparta ;  and,  on  occasion  of  th»  contested  succeasion. 
his  influence  was  powerful  in  laiung  Agesilaus  to  the 
throne.  He  accompanied  that  eminent  ataiesman  and 
soldier  during  hia  firat  campaign  in  Asia,  where  hii  pop- 
ularity and  renown  threw  his  superior  into  the  shade 
and  an  eatnngeiMBt  nanltcd,  -a  which  L^ander  con 
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MMMd  hitntelf  with  temper  and  wisdom.  About  B.C. 
SM  bo  retarsed  to  Spaita.  In  the  following  jeu,  on 
•ecasion  of  t  quBirel  with  Thebes,  he  wsa  sent  into  Pho- 
cw  to  collect  coDtingeots  from  Uie  nnthem  allies,  a  task 
for  wUeh  hia  mme  and  popoluiMr  rendered  him  pecu- 
fit.  Ibving  done  this,  and  being  on  his  wa;  to 
join  the  Lacedamoniui  army,  be  was  sarprised  and  slain 
hf  the  Thebena  at  Haliartus  in  Boeotia.  The  force 
■nuch  ha  bad  collected  was  dispersed,  and  the  war  at 
soce  came  to  an  end,  with  no  credit  to  the  Lacedamo- 
□ians,  B.C.  395. — It  ta  mid  that,  urmd  1^  ambttious 
Bopee,  be  meditated  a  sdwme  for  abouihing  lha  bered- 
itai7  right  of  tba  deteenduita  of  Haealaa,  and  render- 
ing the  Spartan  throne  elective,  and  that  he  had  tamper- 
ed large);  with  difiennt  oracles  to  promote  hie  acbwne. 
XmopboD,  howerer,  a  contemporary  histwtan,  make* 
DO  mention  of  tbia  rumour.  The  anbject  baa  been 
diacnwed  by  Thirlwall,  in  an  Appendix  to  the  fourth 
Tolnme  (rf  tiis  History  of  Greece.  This  writer  thinks 
that  Lysander  actnallv  formed  such  a  project ;  and  that 
the  aame  motive  which  induced  the  Spartan  goremment 
to  bodi  Dp  the  affair,  would  certainly  have  led  Xeno- 
|Aon  eareiully  to  avoid  all  allusion  to  it.  (Hut.  of  Gr., 
ToL  4,  p.  461.) — We  have  a  Life  of  Lysaoder  from  Pla- 
tarch,  and  another  from  Nepoa.  {Plut.,  Vit.  h^t. — 
JVm.,  Vit-  h^t.—Xtn.,  Hiit.  Gr.—Ene.  U*.  Knoul., 
vol.  14,  p.  S37.] — If.  Obe  of  the  ephori  in  the  leign  of 
An. — III.  A  grandson  of  lender.  (Poufon.,  %  0.) 

l<Tri^u,  one  of  the  ten  AtMntan  orators,  was  bom  at 
Adtena  B.C.  458.  His  ftther  Cepbalus  wai  a  native 
^  Syracme,  who  settled  at  Athena  during  the  time 
of  Pericles.  Cephalus  was  a  peraou  of  conaiderable 
wealth,  and  lived  on  intimale  terms  wilh  Pericles  and 
Sorratea;  and  bis  house  is  the  snraoaed  scene  of 
the  celefanted  diakwoea  relative  to  rUto's  Republic. 
I^mae,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  went  to  Thurii  in  Italy, 
with  hia  brother  Ptriemarehua,  at  the  first  foundation 
of  tbo  eolonf .  Hero  he  lemamed  for  thirty-two  ytm ; 
but,  in  in:i«3quence  of  his  supporting  the  Athenian  in- 
tcieata,  be  was  obliged  to  leave  Italy  after  the  failure 
■f  Am  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  He  returned  to 
Athona  B.C.  411,  and  carried  on,  in  partnmhip  with 
hi*  bnther  Ptolmnarehos,  an  extensiTe  manufactoiy  of 
ahicUa,  in  which  they  employed  as  many  as  130  slaves. 
Tbotr  wealth  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  thirty  tyrants ; 
thMF  house  was  attacked  one  evening  by  an  armed 
force  while  Lysias  was  entertaining  a  few  friends  at 
aapper;  their  property  was  seized,  and  Folemarchua 
waa  talwi  to  prison,  where  be  waa  abortly  after  execu- 
ted (B.G.  4M).  Lysiaa,  by  bribing  soma  of  the  eol- 
diera,  escaped  to  the  Piraua,  and  sailed  thence  to  Me- 
gara.  He  has  given  us  a  graphic  account  of  his  es- 
cape jfi  bis  oration  against  Eratosthenes,  who  had  been 
one  f»f  the  tbittv  tyrants.  Lyaias  actively  assisted 
Thrasybulu  in  nis  enterprise  against  the  Thirty ;  he 
aupfdied  bim  with  a  large  sum  of  money  from  hia  own 
reaoureea  and  those  of  bis  friends,  and  hired  a  consid- 
erable body  of  s«ridiara  at  hia  own  expense.  In  return 
for  iheae  services  Thiavrbulos  proposed  a  decree,  by 
wbieh  the  rights  of  citizenship  ebonid  be  conferred 
Lyaiaa ;  but,  in  consequence  of  some  informality, 
wis  decree  was  never  carried  into  effect.  He  waa, 
however,  allowed  tbe  peculiar  privileges  which  were 
aoaetiaMa  granted  to  resident  aliens  (namely,  loo- 
T0Utm).  Lyuaa  iM«m  to  have  died  about  B.C. 
878.— Hie  anthw  «  the  Lifie  of  Lyaiaa  attribuled  to 
Hotarch  mentimia  435  orations  of  his,  330  of  which 
were  allowed  to  be  genuine.  There  remain  only  34, 
wUeh  are  all  forensic,  and  remarkable  for  the  method 
which  reigns  in  them.  Tbe  purity,  the  perspicuity, 
tbe  pace  and  ahnpUcity  which  characterize  the  oiations 
9f  Cysiaa,  woald  have  raised  bim  to  dia  highest  rank 
■I  Ilia  art  bad  they  been  coofded  with  tbe  fmce  and 
energy  of  Demosthenes.  His  style  is  elt^ant  witliout 
be^  overioaded  with  ornament,  and  olwaya  preserves 
Ha  tone.  Id  tbe  aA  of  aamtiwi^  Oioiiyaiue  of  Hali- 


camassus  considers  him  superitv  to  aQ  orators  m  b» 
ingdistii]ct,piobd4a,andpeTsuaatve;  but, at Uie aame 
time,  admits  that  his  composition  is  better  adapted  to 
private  litigation  than  to  important  caosea.  The  text 
of  his  harangues,  as  we  turn  have  it,  is  extremely  «or 
mpt.  His  masterpiece  ia  tbe  fn&eial  oration  in  hon- 
our of  those  Athenians,  who,  having  been  sent  to  the 
aid  of  the  Corinthians  under  the  command  of  Iphicm. 
tea,  perished  in  battle.  Lyaias  is  said  to  have  deliver- 
ed only  one  of  the  orations  which  he  wrote.  Acconk 
ing  to  Soidas  and  other  ancient  writera,  he  also  wrote 
some  treatises  on  Uie  art  of  Oratory,  which  ait  be  ia 
said  by  Cicero  {Brut.,  13)  to  have  taught,  and  ^so 
discourses  on  love.  There  is  still  eiiuil  a  treatise  on 
love  which  bears  tbe  name  of  Lysias,  and  which  haa 
been  edited  by  Haenisb,  Lipt.,  1637 ;  but  this  work 
evidently  belongs  to  a  much  later  period  in  Greek  lit- 
erature. The  best  edition  of  Lysias,  for  the  text,  is 
that  of  Bekker,  in  his  Oraiora  AtlicL  Useful  editions 
have  also  been  published  by  Taylor,  8vo,  Cantai., 
1740;  Auger,  3  vols.  Svo,  Porra,  1783;  Reiske,  ir 
tho  CoTput  Oratoram  Graeenm,  Idps.,  177S,  3  viols. 
8vo ;  and  Dobson,  in  tbe  Oraierea^Attiei,  Lend.,  1838, 
3  vols.  8vo.  {Bneyd.  V*.  Knowl.,  voL  lA,  p.  338.— 
Schm,  Hist.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  307.) 

LysihachIa,  I.  a  city  in  tbe  Thncian  Chersonese, 
founded  by  Lysimachus,  near  the  site  of  Caidia,  then 
to  declining  in  proaperi^,  and  the  iidiabitanta  of 
which  latter  place  were  transferred  hither  \n  bin. 
(Z>mnI.  Sic.,  SO,  39.— ScyiHfl.,  CK,  703.)  On  hia 
death  Lysimachia  fell  auccesaively  into  the  bauds  ot 
Seleucus,  and  Ptolemy,  and  Philip  of  Macedon.  (Po- 
lyb.,  18,  34.)  It  afterward  suffered  cousiderably  Jiom 
tne  attacks  of  the  Thracians,  and  waa  nearly  in  mine 
when  it  waa  restored  by  Antiochna,  king  of  Syria. 
(Ln).,83,38.— P();y&.,33,  34.)  On  ^  defeat  of  that 
monarch  by  tbe  Romans,  it  was  bestowed  by  ihem  on 
Eumenea,  king  of  Pergamus.  (Polyb.,  S3, 5.)  Lysi 
machia  continued  to  exist  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (4,  11), 
and  still  later,  in  the  time  of  Justinian.  {Amm.  Mar- 
celL,  83,  9.—Preeep.,  de  adif.,  4,  10.)  But  iu  the 
middle  agea  tbe  name  was  lost  in  that  of  Hexamilion, 
a  foitress  constructed  probably  out  of  ita  niins,  and  so 
called,  doubtless,  from  the  width  of  the  isthinua  on 
which  Lysimachia  had  stood.  {Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
7,  303.— Cramer'a  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p  836.)— 11. 
A  town  of  .£tolia.  near  a  lake  named  Hydra,  and  be^ 
tweeo  Arsiuoe  and  Pleuron.   (StnUio,  460.) 

LTaialcaua,  one  of  tbe  officers  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  bom  of  an  illustrious  Macedonian  famih. 
(Juttin,  15,  3.)  In  tbe  general  diatribution  of  ibo 
provinces  or  satrapies  among  the  chief  Macedooian  of* 
ficers  aAer  the  death  of  Alexander,  Lysimachus  re- 
ceived Hirace  and  the  neighbouring  cou  ntries.  It  waa 
not,  however,  without  difficulty  that  be  obtained  pos- 
session of  tbe  province  which  had  been  assigned  him  : 
he  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Seuthes,  king  of  Thrace, 
and  other  native  prmcea,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
his  power  was  firmly  established  in  that  country.  In 
B.C.  814  be  joined  Cassoader,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleucus, 
in  their  endeavour  to  check  the  power  of  Antigonua  ; 
but  he  doea  not  appear  to  have  been  able  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  against  AntigODus,  in  consequence  of  the  revolt 
of  many  Thracian  tribes,  who  had  been  excited  by  tbe 
latter  to  make  war  apon  htm.  The  peace  which  waa 
made  between  tbe  contending  parties,  B.C.  SI  I,  laaU 
ed  only  for  a  sh«t  time ;  and  the  war  waa  continued, 
with  vsrious  aucceas,  till  the  conquests  of  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  Antigonus,  in  Greece,  roused  the  confeder- 
ates to  make  more  vi^uoua  exertions ;  and  Lysima- 
cbua  accordingly  marched  into  Asia  Minor,  where  be 
took  aevHil  placea,  end  acquired  immenae  frinnder. 
Antigonus  hastened  to  meet  him,  bnt  could  not  force 
him  to  a  battle.  To  the  following  year,  Lyumacbas, 
having  formed  a  juDCtion  with  the  forces  of  SeleuctH 
and  1^  <rthar  confedoatea,  met  Antigoou  at  Ipaoo.  ir 
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hr^gu,  when  •  bloody  battle  wm  taiabl,  in  iriiieh 
ADtisoniw  was  aUin  iiia  his  umj  tolaily  defc&ted. 
Theaomioioiu  of  Antigooni  wete  dirided  tmoog  Ute 
conqoerorBiUMl  L^aiDuchui  obuined  the  northwesteni 
part  of  A«U  Miooi.  He  sbortly  afler  mftiried  Aninoe, 
tht  •istai  of  Ptotemy,  king  of  EgTpti  altboogb  his  el- 
dest ton  Agathoelee  had  already  coarried  Lynndra,  the 
balfaistei  of  Areiooe.  In  B.C.  386  he  obuined  poa- 
UMinn  of  the  ihions  ofMacedon,  and  obliged  Pynaoa, 
king  of  Epirai,  who  h*d  laid  cliuiu  to  that  eoontiji 
to  min  to  hia  nstire  donuDiona.  Hitherto  the  ca- 
ner  of  Ljnmacbtn  appean  to  bare  beoo  a  fbrtanate 
one,  bat  ih«  latter  part  of  his  life  waa  imbittaied  hj 
family  diBseaaione  mi  inteatlne  commotiona.  Arainoe, 
faarfiil  lest  her  childreo  thould  be  ezpoeed,  after  the 
death  of  her  huabaod,'  to  the  violence  of  Agathoclea, 
ptrmaded  If  aiinaebtia  topid  him  to  death,  /^tboclea 
bad  bees  an  able  and  socoeaifal  gencnl ;  he  was  also 
a  jpeat  fawnrite  with  the  people,  who  deeply  resent- 
«a  hie  death ;  and  Lyeimadiua  foaitd  hiowelf  involved 
in  almost  open  war  with  his  own  subjects.  Lyaaodia, 
SkB  widow  of  Agathoclea,  fled  to  Babylon,  and  entreated 
Seleucus  to  mue  war  against  Lysimachos.  The  Sy- 
rian kiiw  waa  willing  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the 
troubled  state  of  bis  rival's  kingdom ;  but  Lyamiachaa, 
antieipating  hia  intentions,  mudwd  into  Asia,  and  fell 
in  a  battle  with  the  foreea  of  SeleocDs,  in  the  aevenU- 
eth  year  of  his  age  according  to  Appian  {BeU.  5yr., 
e.  64),  or  in  hia  aeventy-fourth  according  to  Justin 
(17, 1.— Compare  Plat.,  Vit.  Demetr.—Jutlm.—Pmi- 
MK.,  1,  9,  aeq.).  The  town  of  Lysimachia  was  found- 
ad  by  this  moiwch.  (  Vid.  Lysimachia. — EiuyeL  U*. 
KnouL,  foC.  14.  p.  SS8.) 

Ltsippos,  I.  a  celebrated  scnlptor  and  atatoaty,  horn 
at  Sicyon,  and  pUced  by  PHny  in  the  114th  Olympiad, 
B.C.  8S4.  He  was  contempoiwy,  therefore,  with  Al- 
eui  -der  the  GreaL  Lysippua  was  at  first  a  worker  in 
biaw.  and  then  api^ied  bimaelf  to  the  ait  of  painting, 
n  *il  bis  talent  and  inclinations  led  him  to  fix  upon  tbe . 
ptofcaaion  of  a  Benl|rt(W.   Ha  waa  particularly  distin- : 

Eiahed  for  his  statues  in  btooxe,  which  are  said  to 
re  been  luperior  to  all  other  works  of  a  similar  kind.  < 
He  introduced  great  impiovementa  into  hia  art,  by  ma- 
king  the  head  smaller,  and  giving  the  body  s  more 
eaay  and  nstnral  position,  than  was  usnal  in  the  works 
of  his  predecessors.  Pbny  informs  as,  that  his  statues 
were  admired,  among  other  things,  for  tbe  beautiful 
manner  in  which  the  hair  waa  alwaya  executed.  (PUn., 
34,  8. )  Lyaippos  ia  aaid  to  have  been  self-uught,  and 
to  have  attained  hia  enellenee  by  studyii^  nature 
alone.  His  talents  were  appreciated  by  his  contem- 
poraries ;  the  different  cities  of  Greece  were  anxious 
to  obtain  his  works ;  and  Alexander  is  reported  to  have 
said,  that  no  one  should  paint  him  but  Apelles,  and  no 
one  represent  him  in  brotoe  except  LyairauB.  (P^ia., 
7,  Vr.—Cie.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  6,  IS.)  His  zepntation 
•nrvived  his  death ;  man^  of  Us  moat  valoabw  works 
were  brought  to  Rome,  in  which  ei^  they  were  held 
in  so  much  esteem,  that  Tiberias  is  said  to  have  al- 
most excited  an  insunection  by  removing  a  statoe  of 
Lysippus,  called  ApoxyMoenos,  from  the  warm  hatha 
of  Agrippa  to  his  own  palace. — Ljmpput  ia  said  to 
have  executed  610  sutues,  all  of  tiw  gfeateat  merit 
(Ptiit.,  34,  7),  many  of  wbleb  were  cfMMaal  figures. 
Hiny.  Pausanias,  Strabo,  and  VitruTins  have  preaerved 
long  Usta  of  hia  works ;  of  which  the  most  celebrated 
appear  to  bsTO  been,  various  sutues  of  Alexander,  ex- 
ecuted at  different  periods  of  his  life ;  a  group  of  eques- 
trian statues  of  those  Greeka  who  fell  at  the  batUe  of 
th»  Gisnieus ;  the  Sun  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  four 
bones,  at  Rhodes ;  a  colossal  statoe  at  Tarentnm ;  a 
tiatoo  of  Heranlaa,  at  Alyxia  in  Aoantania,  which  waa 
afMrwud  removed  to  Rome ;  and  a  statoe  of  Oppor- 
tunity {Katp6c)i  represented  aa  a  youth,  with  wings  on 
hia  ankles,  on  the  pwnt  of  flying  from  the  earth. — 
4aMng  the  nnweteu  pi^ib  atufnfpa*,  the  moat 


celebnied  waa  Chaiea,  iriu  execDtH  toe  Otdoasus  ■ 
Rhodes.  (Jimnw,  ie  PieL  VeL  Cote/.,  p.  108, 
—SiUig,  Diet.  Art.t  t.  v.—Ene^  Ut.  Kmm^,  vol. 
14,  p.  S28,  Mq.y~-ll.  A  painter,  whose  eoontiy  ii  un- 
certain, but  who  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  enamelling  ;  for  on  one  ef  his  picture*  ktpt 
at  .£gina,  there  was  inscribed  the  wcid  tvloKr. 
(PiiM.,  36,  n.—SiUig,  DieL  Art.,  ».  r.) 

Lvais,  a  native  of  Taientum,  and  member  of  tk 
Pythagorean  sect.  He  and  Plulc4aas  woe  the  only 
two  disciples  of  Pythagoras  who  eec^ied  tbe  dettiw- 
tion  of  the  sdwoL  of  CroUma.  Lyais  upon  tht>  » 
tiled  to  Thebea,  where  be  ended  bis  daya,  and  wbrn 
be  ia  said  to  have  bad  the  illustrious  Epsminoitdas  fx 
a  pupil.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  this  lad 
with  the  etobliabedchnmolt^,  although  it  ia  vouched 
for  by  tbe  beat  writers.  Epamioondaa  was  Ixnn  413 
B.C. ;  and,  suF^ing  that  Lysis  wsa  <»dy  20  yasn 
old  at  the  death  of  Pythagoras,  be  most  have  beco  ISO 
years  of  age  when  Epaiunoodas  waa  first  idd  enengb 
to  profit  by  his  instruction.  In  making  this  calcBM- 
tion  we  suppose  that  FyUiagoras  died  B.C.  496.  Tba 
anachronism,  however,  becomes  still  mtoo  glaiing,  ^ 
with  Nauxe  and  Freret,  we  fix  the  birth  of  Pflbv^ 
at  B.C.  460.  Suiting,  on  the  other  hand,  that  thta 
pbiloaopber  was  bom  B.C.  676,  which  is  the  othn  ex- 
neme,  Lysis  must  still  have  been  106  years  old  vAan 
Epsmiuondss  waa  16.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to 
pose  that  there  were  two  Pythagoreana  named  Lyaia, 
who  have  been  confounded  by  the  ancient  writer*.— 
To  Lysis  are  ascribed  by  some  the  "Golden  Venes" 
of  Pythagoras.  {BweiU,  Mtm.  i*  FAcad.  iet  Imtsr., 
du.,  vol.  13,  p.  as6.)  He  wrote  a  eoBmaataiy  aa 
tbe  doctrine  of  his  naeter,  and  also  a  tettet  to  Bqfo- 
ebus  of  Tarentum.  rejaoaching  him  for  hie  iadiscntiso 
in  having  divulged  the  secrete  of  their  canntm  Bn»- 
ter.  This  latter  production  baa  come  down  to  oa,  and 
may  be  found  among  tbe  Greek  epistles  oUlected  ^ 
Aldus,  and  also  amoiw  the  Pythsoorean  fagama*  ia 
Caaaubon's  editicHi  of  Dit^enes  Laotiaa.  (Seiitt, 
Hist.  La.  (Sr.,  vol  9,  n.  304.)  Many  ef  the  JIS& 
and  early  editions  of  Nepos  {Vit.  Epm^  c.  S),  give 
the  reading  Lysiam  inatead  of  Zv«im,  on  which  varia- 
tion consiJt  tbe  notes  of  Bos  and  Fischer. 

LtbistkItus,  a  statuary  of  Sicyon,  who  flourished 
ia  the  114th  Olympiad.  He  was  tbe  bnther  of  the 
celebrated  Lysippus.  (P^i'a.,  85,  IS.  44.)  He  ia  said 
to  have  been  Uie  first  artiat  that  made  use  of  gypsun 
monlds  for  wax  casts.   {PUn.,  L  «.) 

LvaTBA,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  placed  by  Pttdeaiy 
in  Isauria ;  but,  accordii^  to  Pliny.  Hierodes,  aad 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  belonged  to  Lycatmia-  It 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  D&ibe.  Leake  has  the  followieg 
remarits  relative  to  its  site,  whicb  go  to  oonfirm  the 
opinion  of'Ptolemy:  "Lyatra  amiean  to  have  been 
nearer  than  TM»  to  Iconiam ;  for  SL  Pavl,  laaving 
that  ci^,  proceeds  first  to  lustra  and  ihenoetoDeib^ 
utd  in  like  manner  returns  to  Lystis,  to  Iconinm.  and 
to  Antiodiia  <rf  Pisidia.  And  this  seems  to  wtee  with 
tbe  anangement  of  Ptolemy,  who  plscee  Lyatia  in 
Isauria,  and  near  Isaura,  which  seams  evideUly  to 
have  occu{Hed  some  part  of  the  valley  of  Siif  SMr 
or  Bey-Skeke.  Under  tbe  Oradt  eavit^  namnwa*, 
laaura,  and  Lyotia,  as  wdl  ae  Dwbe  and  JUanda, 
were  all  included  in  tbe  consular  province  of  Lyc»- 
onia,  and  were  bisboprice  of  the  mMropotitan  see  ef 
Icooium.  The  similaii^  of  names  induced  me  firt 
to  believe  tfast  Lyatra  waa  sitaated  at  the  Bodem  BH- 
nra ;  but  we  find,  as  well  in  tbe  crril  amngemstf 
of  the  cities  in  Hierocles,  aa  in  tvro  eccleeiaatical  lilll 
in  the  NotUia  Ejtucepaatim,  that  Lyotn  and  Iliana 
were  distinct  places.  I  am  inclined  te  thiok  tlmt  the 
vestiges  of  Lyatra  may  be  soagfat  for.  with  tba  gwsM* 
prt^bility  of  soosese,  at  or  near  Wkmm  Khaimm  ■ 
Kkatom  Serai^  abont  80  miles  to  ansHherafli  e* 
leonian."  {Jmnmlt  p.  109.) 
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MiojUt  ^  ■  people  <rfAficie«iriw  oecQoied  the  ootat 
i»4ieB«U»rMtol  and  near  tbeCrimtwSjrtis.  Tbey 
m  thoogbt  to  hiTO  been  Ue  tame  with  uom  tninod 
SyiUtM  Dj  Ptiojr-  HcrodotiM  •tales  that  they  had  a 
cnnoaa  cttstotn  of  leaving  oaly  a  tuft  of  hair  in  the 
centra  of  their  bead,  carerally  ahaTing  the  reat,  and 
that,  «rfan  thfff  went  to  war,  thej  uaed  the  akins  of 
eatn«beaiQit>Md«fabielda  (4,176).  The  rifw  Cinjrpe 
Bswad  Anqgh  tbtk  tcixitovy.  (Compan  Diod.  Sic, 
S,  48.) — IL  A  nople  <rf  AnbU  Dwwta,  od  a  pro 
ieetioD  of  laoi  mete  the  Sinas  Pemcua  is  nuroweat 
FtelMnr  eslli  the  pnmonuny  AsaiUio :  its  modem 
ntntek  uMnnt,  Cqie  ilfiiMciiAni,  bears  some  faiat 
nMnUaoeetothaloftbaMsea.   iBitekqff  mid  it3i- 

ULuHmim,  SB  uwieDt  name  w  Crete, 
MjobmwIa,  a  eoantn  of  Eonp^  {ring  to  the  itrost 
of  Thnee,  aod  north  and  nuUnaat  of  Tbeasaly.  The 
boonisias  of  this  eoontiy  Tsried  at  different  times. 
Wheo  Saibo  wrote,  MacedoniA  inoloded  a  coosideia- 
Ue  part  of  lUnia  and  Thrace ;  but  Macedonia  Proper 
may  be  coDsideied  as  separated  from  Theaaaly,  on  the 
mlh,     the  Camhnnian  Mountains  ;  from  Illyiia,  on 
ths  mat,  by  the  great  moontain  chain  called  Scaidoa 
■ai  BniiH,  and  which,  onder  the  name  of  Pindna, 
also  separates  Tbeeaafy  from  Epima ;  from  Mcesia,  on 
the  onth,  by  the  momilains  called  Orbelua  and  Sco- 
Buna,  winch  mo  at  right  angles  to  Seardos  ;  and  from 
Thrace,  on  the  east,  hr  Uie  river  Strymon.   The  Ma- 
cednua  «f  Hendotos,  bowBTtf,  was  still  more  Uinited, 
aa  ia  allsmid  mentioned.    Maeedonta  Pn^i  ae 
Mned  itefa,  is  watered  by  three  rirera  of  eoiuiden- 
Ue  atae,  ths  Axios,  ^^iW)  »od  Haliacmon,  all  which 
tow  into  the  Sinua  Tbermaiicaa,  the  modern  Golf  of 
Salamki.    The  whole  of  the  district  cm  the  seacoast, 
sod  to  a  cannderable  distance  iato  the  interior,  be- 
tween the  Axiiw  nod  the  Haliacroon,  is  very  low  wai 
■anhy. — Tba  mwq  and  early  Uatory  of  the  Macedo- 
oius  are  inTolToa  in  much  irtisenri^.   Some  modems 
has*  attemptad,  uainat  alt  probability,  to  derive  the 
same  fimn  the  luttim  mentioned  in  the  dd  Testa- 
reent  {Gem.  10,  A.~Numb.  34,  24.— Jtr.  2,  10.— 
X7,  6. — Dai%~  1 1,  SO).    This  opinion  apneara 
■o  barc  arisen,  in  part,  from  the  description  of  the 
eooatry  iababiced  by  the  Kittim,  which  ia  aupposed  to 
answtt  to  Ibcedonia ;  bnt  still  more  from  the  fact, 
tfaau  in  the  booli  of  Maccabees,  Alexander  Ute  Great 
is  said  to  hare  f»me  from  the  land  of  Cheittietm  (&c 
r^f  YihXuTTt^fi,  1  Maec.  1,  1),  ahd  Penes  is  called 
kii^  of  ths  Kitdans  {Ktmiuv,  1  Mace.  8,  5).— In  in- 
qotring  into  the  early  history  of  the  Macedonians,  two 
gneatioiw,  which  are  frequently  confounded,  ought  to 
be  carefntty  haptt  distinet,  namely,  the  origin  ot  the 
Maeedonien  peo|ri^  and  that  of  the  Macedonian  mon- 
archy mtder  the  Tamanida :  far,  iritile  there  is  abun- 
dsot  reason  for  bdisTingUiat  tlm  Macodoniaa  princea 
•me  descended  ftoea  ao  Qellenie  race,  it  afqieais  ffob- 
able  thai  (he  Macedonians  thenwelvea  were  an  Illyrian 
peofrie.  though  the  countiy  moat  also  haTs  been  in- 
Bsfaitad  in         early  timea  by  many  Hellenic  tribes. 
Thn  Onaka  Ibanselves  slways  regarded  the  Macedo- 
nia— aahaihniiana,  that  is,  as  a  people  not  of  Hellenic 
eri^;  and  tfaeaimilarilyof  themanneraatidcDatoms, 
as  wcUas  the  Uoguages,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  of 
the  rally  Mac«dousos  aixi  ILlyrians.  appear  to  estab- 
lish the  identic  of  ^  two  nations.    In  the  time  of 
HerodotM^  ibe  name  of  M»eedoia*  cut.  preheoded  only 
the  coantiy  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Lydiaa,  fin- 
be  oboesves  that  Macedonia  waa  a^tarated  Irom  Bot- 
tine  by  the  unhed  month  of  the  Lydiaa  and  Haliac- 
wm  (JferM.^  7,  1S7>   How  Car  inland  Herodotos 
tooceirpd  iW  Uaea^qua  axtaDdad,  ileea  not  a^aar 


Aom  Ua  BaintlTe.-*-Aecaiding  to  many  ancient  kil- 
ters, Macedonia  waa  aneiautly  called  Emathia  (Plm., 
4,  17.— Jtwftn,  7,  l.—Aul.  GelL,  14,  6)  ;  but  we  ala* 
find  tticea  of  the  name  Macedonians,  fiom  the  earli- 
est timea,  undo-  the  ancient  totm  of  Mactfa  (Mod- 
Toi),  and  Macedni  (MojcediPoO-  Hiey  eivaar  to  have 
dwelt  oriffinally  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Macedo- 
nia, near  Mount  Pindus.  Herodotus  say*  that  the  Do* 
riana  dwelling  under  Pindus  were  called  Macedoniaos  ' 
(1,  66. — Compare  8,  43) ;  and,  although  it  may  ihr 
many  leasona  be  donhted  whether  the  Macedooiana 
had  any  partionlar  eonnezion  with  the  Owtans,  it  may 
be  infnredt  ^m  the  statMuent  of  Herodotus,  that  tha 
Macedonians  once  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  Pindna,  whence 
they  emigrated  in  a  northeaateriy  direction. — The  ori'  ' 
gin  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  ia  a  sabject  of  •ome 
intricacy  and  dispute.  There  is  one  point,  however, 
on  which  all  the  ancient  authoriuea  agree ;  namely, 
that  the  nqral  family  of  that  coontty  waa  of  the  race 
of  the  Tenunida  of  Argos.  The  difierence  of  opix^ 
ion  principally  regards  the  isdiTidual  of  that  family  to 
whom  the  honour  of  founding  this  monarchy  is.  to  be 
ascribed.  The  sccount  of  Herodotus  seems  most 
worthy  of  being  received.  According  to  this  writer, 
three  brothers  named  Gavanes,  Aen^ua,  and  Perdio- 
cas,  descended  from  Tenwnus,  left  Argos,  Uieir  native 
place,  in  qusat  of  fortune,  and,  arriving  in  Illyria,  paas- 
ed  thence  into  Uppa  Macedonia,  where,  after  eiped- 
encing  some  singular  adventuns,  which  Herodotus  de- 
tails, they  at  length  succeeded  in  acquiring  possesatoo 
of  a  principality,  which  devolved  on  Peraiccas,  the 
youngest  of  the  brogue,  who  is  therefore  considered, 
both  by  Herodotus  (8,  137)  snd  Thucydides  (S,  99), 
as  the  founder  of  Ute  Macedonian  dynasty.  These 
writers  have  idso  recorded  the  namoa  of  the  anraee* 
BOrs  of  thia  prince,  thotigb  there  U  little  to  interetf 
the  reader  in  their  history. — Before  the  time  of  Philip, 
father  of  Alexander,  all  the  counti^  beyond  the  riv- 
er Strymon,  and  even  the  Macedonian  peninaula  from 
Amphipolia  to  Thessaloaica,  beloi^ed  to  Thrace,  and 
Psonia  Ukewise  en  the  north.   Philip  conqnered  this 

Csola,  and  all  the  country  to  the  river  Nessus  Kii 
it  Rbodope ;  as  also  Pwinia  and  lUyria  beyond 
Lake  Lychniiis.  Thus  the  widest  limits  of  Macedo-, 
nia  were  from  the  JBgaan  Sea  to  the  Ionian,  where 
the  Drino  formed  iU  boundaiy.  The  provinces  of 
Macedonia  in  the  time  of  Philip  amounted  to  nineteen. 
Macedonia  first  became  powwfhl  under  this  monarch, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  atreogUi  of  the  ceontiy 
and  the  warlike  dispoaitioo  of  the  inhabitants,  rednoed 
Greece,  which  waa  distiaoted  by  intestine  broils,  in 
Uie  bsttle  of  ChEronea.  Hie  son  Alexander  sub- 
dued Asia,  and  by  an  uninterrupted  se^ca  of  victoriea 
for  ten  ancceeaive  yeara,  made  Macedonia,  in  a  short 
time,  the  mistress  of  half  the  world.  After  hia  death, 
this  immense  empire  was  divided.  Macedonia  re- 
ceived anew  iU  ancient  limits,  and,  aAer  several  baU 
ties,  lost  its  dommion  over  Greece,  llie  alliance  of 
Philip  U.  with  Carthage,  during  the  second  Punic  war, 

Ere  occHion  to  this  catsatrophe.  The  Romans  de- 
■ed  th^  revenge  for  a  season ;  but,  Philip  having 
laid  siege  to  Athena,  the  Atheniana  called  the  Romans 
to  their  aid ;  the  latter  declared  war  against  Macedo- 
nia ;  Philip  waa  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  to  aunen- 
dar  his  vessels,  to  reduce  hu  army  to  SOO  men,  and 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Perseus,  the  sueeea> 
tor  of  Philip,  having  taken  up  arms  against  Rome, 
was  totally  defeated  at  Pydna  by  Paulus  ^milius,  and* 
the  Romana  took  possession  of  the  country.  Indig- 
nant at  their  oppression,  the  Mseedonian  nobility  and 
the  whole  nation  rebelled  under  Andriscns ;  but,  afier 
a  long  Btruggle,  they  were  overcome  by  Qninlos  Cwnt 
iua,  sunumed,  from  his  conquest,  Macedonieus ;  the 
niAiliqr  were  exiled,  and  tlM  country  became  a  Roman 
Movinee  B.C.  148.  It  is  verv  difficult,  however,  tc 
Mermioa  the  boundariea  of  this  Roman  prrvmce  •( 
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MaeedoaU.  Aecordiw  'a  tl«  *'  EbitomiM"  of  Sin- 
bo  (Jib.  7),  it  was  boaode^  by  tbe  Aarittk  on  tho  weal ; 
on  tlw  north  br  the  moantaitia  oT  Seudat,  Oibdu, 
Rhodope,  and  Hmnu ;  on  ibe  wnth  W  tba  VU 
mta ;  while  on  Ibe  eut  it  extended  u  fu  as  Cypeeh 
anl  Ute  month  «r  tbe  Hebias.  Bat  this  statement 
with  respect  to  the  Mmthem  boundary  of  Macedonia 
eaciiot  be  ccrrect,  since  we  know  that  tbe  pTovince  of 
Macedonia  was  bounded  on  tbe  south  by  that  of  Ach- 
tia ;  and  although  it  is  extremely  diflScult,  if  not  in>> 
possible,  to  fix  w»  precise  boundaries  of  these  provin- 
ces, yet  it  does  not  appear  that  Achaia  extended  far- 
ther north  than  the  south  of  Tbesssly. — Macedoi-.ia 
DOW  forms  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  under  tbe  name 
of  Makedonia.  or  FUiba  Vilajeti,  end  contains 
700,000  inhabitants,  consisting  of  Walscliians,  Turks, 
Greeks,  and  Albanians.  The  soulheastem  part  is  un- 
der the  pacha  of  Saloniki ;  the  nonhem  under  beya  or 
W»,  or  forma  free  eommnnities.  Hie  capitd  Saton- 
the  ancient  Tbeasaloniee,  is  a  commeicial  town, 
•  id  contains  70,000  inhabitants. — Ancient  Macedonia 
ttta  •  mountainous  and  woody  region,  the  riches  of 
which  consisted  chiefly  in  mines  of  gold  and  aiWer  ; 
ths  coasts,  howerer, produced  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits. 
M  idem  Macedonia  u  aaid  to  powess  a  soil  more  frait- 
fiu  than  the  riebeat  plaina  of  Sicily,  and  tbne  are  few 
diitriets  in  the  world  so  fertile  as  tbe  eoaat  of  AUios 
or  tbe  ancient  Chalddice.  The  hod  in  tbe  nlleya  of 
Paaomi  and  Csssandna,  when  grazed  by  tbe  li^test 
pl(  usfa,  yields,  it  is  said,  a  more  abundant  harvest  than 
the  nneat  fields  in  the  department  between  tbe  Eure 
Bn«l  the  Loire,  or  rhe  granary  of  France  ;  if  the  wheat 
in  its  green  state  be  not  browsed  bv  sheep  or  cut  with 
the  scythe,  it  perishes  by  too  much  luxuriance.  Mace- 
doiiia  is  also  umous  for  its  cotton  tod  tobacco,  and  its 
wines  are  some  of  tbem  eqnal  to  those  of  Burgundy. 
'.Malte-Bran,  Geogr,  vol.  6,  p.  IS6,  teqq.,  Eng.  transl. 
—Cramer's  Atie.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  164,  seqq.  —  £n- 
ijfc/.  Di.  Kiunel.,  vol.  14,  p.  241.)— For  a  list  of  the 
ancient  lungs  of  Macedonia,  with  remarks  on  their 
leigOj  consult  Clinton'g  Fatti  HeUeniei,  p.  S31,  Mcqq., 
td  ei. 

MicM,  I.  a  Latin  poet,  t  native  of  Verona.  He 
waa  the  author  of  a  poem  on  birds,  entitled  Ornitluh 
^rnto,  and  of  another  on  snakes,  under  tbe  title  of 
l^eriaea.  This  last  wss  an  imitation,  in  some  de- 
gree, of  the  Thenaca  of  Nicsnder.  (Quint.,  Inat.  Or., 
10,  1,  6^.— Spalding,  ad  QuiiU.,  Imt.  Or.,  6,  3,  96  } 
We  have  no  remains  of  either  of  these  works.  The 
poem  De  Herbantm  virhttilnu,  commonly  sscribed  to 
aim,  is  now  regarded  as  a  production  of  the  middle 
ages.  {Gyrald.,  Dial-,  4,  p.  217,  teqq. — BrotUthut., 
od  TibuU.,  p.ie74.— FeesCTiniy^r,  Bibliogr.  Analekt, 
p.  84.) — II-  A  friend  of  Ovid's,  who  wrote  a  continu- 
ation of  the  Iliad,  and  also  an  Antehomeriea.  He  haa 
been  frequently  confounded  with  the  preceding,  but 
flooriahed,  in  truth,  at  a  later  period.  The  former 
died  hi  Asia,  B.C.  17.  (Compare  the  remarks  of. 
Wenudorff,  Poet.  Lot.  Min.,  toI.  4,  p.  B79,  ae^q.) 

MachanIdas,  a  powerful  tyrant  of  Sparta,  whoae 
views  at  one  time  extended  to  the  subju^tion  of  all 
PeloponneauB.  He  was  defeated  and  alain  by  Pbilo- 
pomen  in  battle  near  Mantinsa.   (Pint.,  Vii.  Pkilop.) 

Machaon,  a  celebrated  physician,  son  of  .£scola- 
pius,  and  brother  to  Podalirina.  He  went  to  the  Tro- 
)sn  war,  when  his  ski])  in  surgery  uid  tbe  healing  art 
•proved  of  Brest  aervice  to  Ut  countrymen.  Machaon 
was  one  ortbose  abut  op  in  the  wooden  horse,  and  is 
by  some  supposed  to  have  fallen  on  the  night  that 
Troy  was  taken.  He  received  divine  honours  after 
daadi,  and  had  a  temple  erected  to  bim.  (Horn.,  II., 
t,  781.  — Ftr;.,  iEM.,  3,  363.)— Schwenck  derives 
tbo  name  from  tlie  old  verb  fuixu,  the  root  of  [tirxavn, 
and  makes  it  denote  one  who  is  skilful  with  the  hsnd. 
lAnde%it.,  p.  106.)  "Machaon,"  obaervea  (he  Prea- 
Uent  Otguet  {Origin  of  Xmm,  Ac.,       t,  p.  387, 
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Eng.  traul.),  "  was  faineelf  a  tei^  able  phyacaa 
He  was  a  aoldier  as  well  as  a  physic iao.  He  wai 
wonndad  dangaroo^  in  the  Aoaldar  in  a  nBy  whicli 
the  l^tmna  lud  made.  Naator  immediald;  bn»^ 
him  bacR  to  bis  tent  Seaica  are  thev  entoM  ihet^ 
before  Machaon  took  a  drink  nixed  with  win,  ia 
which  they  had  pot  the  aerapinga  of  cheese  ind  bn 
Jey-flour.  (II.,  U,  606,  «e^.)  What  ill  efiecUomit 
not  thia  mixture  produce,  since  wine  alcme  is  vei;  op- 

G«ite  to  tilt  healing  of  wounds  1  The  meat*  trhieh 
achaon  afterward  need  (21.,  11,  639)  do  not  tfoat 
in  any  way  proper  for  tbe  state  in  which  be  foond  liB- 
self.  In  soother  part  of  Ae  Iliad  (4.  318)  Hwlm 
is  wounded  with  an  arrow  :  tbn  inaka  MmcbiOD  ia- 
mediately  come  to  heal  him.  Tm  eon  of  .fscolipiDi, 
after  hsving  considered  tbe  wonnd,  suck*  the  Uood, 
and  puts  on  it  a  dressing  to  appease  the  pain.  Kooa 
does  not  specify  what  entered  into  that  dresiiiig.  h 
was  only  composed,  according  to  all  meanects,  <f 
some  bitter  roots.  Thia  coniectan  is  nandcd  « ibt 
fbDowing  circumstance :  in  uie  deacripUon  wUeh  tbi 
poet  gives  of  Uie  healing  of  such  a  wound,  he  ta^  o- 
preaaly  that  they  applira  to  the  wound  the  juice  of  a 
bitter  herb  bruised  (II,84A).  It  sppesis  that  tttii  wu 
the  only  remedy  which  they  knew.  Tbe  viitae  of 
tbeee  pUnto  ia  to  be  sMptie."  To  what  is  hen  tsid 
may  be  added  tbe  remanta  of  an  atninent  pbyaiuBii  of 
our  own  country.  "  It  appears  that  the  pnctics  of 
Machaon  and  Podaliriua  was  very  much  confined  to 
the  removal  of  the  dans  and  arrows  with  which  wooodi 
bad  been  inflicted,  and  afterward  to  the  spfdicaiion  of 
fomentations  and  styptics  to  the  wounded  psns;  fa, 
when  the  heroes  recorded  by  Homer  were  in  otbei  re- 
spects severely  injured,  as  in  tbe  ease  of  JEoot*.  nlm 
thigh-bone  was  braken  t:^  a  atone  thrown  by  Dionedc, 
he  makes  no  mention  of  any  other  thu  supemstonl 
means  employed  for  their  relief."  {Hoiaefg  MtiitM, 
Eaeayi,  vol.  I,  p.  38.) 

Macba,  a  river  flowing  from  the  Apennines,  and  di- 
viding Liguria  from  Etraria,  now  tbe  Magrg.  (I/t- 
can,  2,  426.— Lie.,  89.  83.)  Tbe  Amos  formed  tbe 
southern  boandsrv  of  Ligaria  mttil  the  taign  of  Au- 
gustus.   (PUn.,  8,  6.) 

MAoaiiNVs,  Titos  Fulvins  Jnlius,  a  Romsn,  who, 
from  a  private  aoldier,  rose  to  the  highest  command  in 
the  army,  and  proclaimed  himself  emperor  when  Va- 
lerian had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Persians,  A.D. 
260.  He  is  one  of  the  so-cUled  '■  tfair^  tyranU"  of 
later  Roman  hiatoiy,  bat  appeara  to  have  been,  u  Isi 
as  we  can  judge  from  his  brief  period  of  authority,  an 
able  prince.  Macrisnns  was  proclaimed  emperor  aioeg 
with  his  two  sons  Macrianna  (Junior)  and  Quietus. 
When  he  bad  aopprnted  his  dignity  for  a  year  in  the 
eastern  psrts  of  the  vrorld,  Macrianus  msicbed  to- 
warda  Rome  to  cnish  Gallienua,  who  bsd  been  pro- 
claimed emperor.  He  was  defested  in  Illyrtcnm  \lj 
tbe  lieutenant  of  Gatlienos,  and  pufrto  death  wiih  bu 
elder  son,  A.B.  363.   {Trtb.  Pttl.,  VU.  jrccma  ) 

MackInvs,  I.  M.  Opilios  Sevons,  a  native  of  Mso- 
ritania,  was  prKtorian  prefect  under  Csrscalh,  wfaoa 
he  accompanied  in  hia  expedition  against  the  Putlu- 
ans,  and  caused  to  be  murdered  on  Ibe  mirch.  Ma< 
crinus  wss  immediately  proclaimed  emperor  hf  the 
army,  A.D.  317,  and  his  son  Disdumeoianus,  wbowas 
at  Antioch,  waa  made  Caaar;  both  aleetiana  wen 
confinned  by  the  sefiate.  Haerimia,  after  a  battle  vritfc 
^e  Parlhians  near  Nisibis,  concluded  paaeawith  then. 
On  his  return  to  Antioch  he  reformed  auny  abuses 
introduced  by  Caracalla.  Bnt  hie  exoesaive  severitf 
displeased  the  soldiers,  and  an  insurrectioo.  exciteQ 
by  Mona,  the  annt  of  Caracalla,  broke  out  against 
Macrinoa,  who.  being  defcaied  new  AiKiedi.  fled  at 
fxr  as  Chaleedoo,  vmre  be  vru  anealed  and  pat  ta 
death,  A.D.  218,  after  a  reign  of  about  14  moniba. 
His  son  Diwlumennnus  sharm  his  fsto.  He  was  soe- 
eaaded  I7  Heliogabalna.   (.M.  CtgHls/.,  Kit.  Jhcrm 
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•—JSiraAn,  4,  iS,  S,  Hqq.)-~H.  A  fnend  of  tlwpoet 
l*eniae,  to  whom  fait  Mcond  satire  if  imcribed.  Thej 
had  be«D  fsUow'atndents  under  Serriliu  Naoianus. 
llMMttre.  ad  Pert.,  8iU.,  3,  1.) 

MaosmIi,  •  Mople  of  ^thiopk,  higfalv  eriebnted 
ta  ntiqail;^!  *>»  whom  Herodotus  bM  copUmbf  de- 
aeribad.  Ad  MtpediiioD  wu  undatakon  ■giinat  them 
tpf  Cantbyset,  and  in  thia  wwj  tbej  have  obuined  a 
■UM  in  histoij.  A  ramoar  of  the  Test  qauitity  of 
gold  which  thej  possesfied  detormined  Canabjaes  to 
■Htcb  againat  thetn.  He  aent,  howerer,  beforehand 
■oaw  Bpiaa  into  their  country,  from  tho  nation  of  the 
Ichlhyophagi,  aa  they  underato(>d  their  language.  The 
•ccouDts,  wliieb  the  aerghboutins  poo^  nve,  lepre- 
amtod  the  Maeratrii  as  a  tall  and  Iwaatinl  nee,  who 
kttd  their  owb  l«wa  end  inatitations,  and  elected  the 
taU*st  aowDg  them  to  the  dignity  of  king.  The  Ich- 
Uiyoptiagi,  on  asking  the  monarch  of  the  Maerobtans, 
to  wbom  Utay  broagfat  presents  aa  if  ambasasdora  from 
Cambjees,  for  what  let^Ui  of  time  hia  aubjecta  Ured, 
wan  told  for  tlis  space  of  ISO  yearS)  and  aonatimea 
longw.  Henea  the  name  givan  theio  by  the  Greek 
writers  of  MaerolHi  matpSSui,  "hiig4neJpy  Gold 
was  the  metal  in  commonest  use  among  them,  even 
for  the  fettera  of  their  priaoneia.  Herodotna  adda, 
diat  CanabyMB,  on  the  retnrn  of  his  apiea,  immediately 
Btuebed  egaimt  the  Macrobii,  but  was  compelled  to  re- 
lam,  fitom  want  of  proviaions,  before  he  had  proceeded 
»fifUi  pait  of  the  way.  {Herod.,  8,  17,  fe^^.)— Bnwe 
lakoa  uw  Macrobii  for  a  tribe  of  the  ShangtUlae,  dwell- 
ing in  the  lower  part  of  the  gold  Gountries,  Cvba  and 
Piuh^,  on  both  aidea  of  the  Nile,  to  the  nof  of  Faxak- 
Im.  (TravtU,  vol.  8,  p.  6M,  ttqq.)  Heeren,  how- 
•rer,  men  cmrectly  tfainka,  that  the  people  in  queation 
are  to  be  souriit  for  &ither  south,  in  another  region. 
None  of  the  Sbangallas,  that  we  know  of,  live  in  cit- 
laa^  or  have  reached  that  degree  of  civitizatton  tmpated 
to  the  Macrobii.  He  ihinke  it  probable,  tberdbre,  that 
Ibe  Macrobii  of  Herodotna  ahould  be  sought  for  on  the 
eaaat,  or  in  one  of  the  ports  of  Adel,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cape  GuanUfui.  This  would  place  them  in  the 
coantiy  of  the  jSotmm^*,  who  are,  periiapa.  their  de- 
aceDdaois.   {Heeren,  Idem,  v^.  3,  pt  1,  p.  383,  teqq.) 

lAAOBonlffs,  I.  a  Latin  writer,  vrao  floorialMd  in  the 
fleet  half  of  die  fifth  ceatary,  nndef  TbeodoaiDS  the 
ToQDger.  Hw  fnl)  name  is  Aupslins  Macrobina  Am- 
bronos  Theodoaios.  (Fbnec,  de  veget.  L.  L.  tetuei., 
4,  ST.— FoMe.,  Bii.  Lot.,  vol.  8,  p.  180.)  Aa  be 
waa  not  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  seeks  in  this  an  cz- 
ciia«  for  bis  Latin  style  {StU.,  1, 1),  he  haa  been  re- 
garded fajr  BOOM  crities  aa  a  native  of  Greece.  ( A- 
Irie.,  L  c.  in  wMts.)  In  the  manoaeripu  be  beara  ibe 
title  of  Vtr  Cmuularu  el  ilhutru;  and  from  thia 
aeme  have  eooeloded,  that-he  is  the  same  with  the 
Macrobivs  mentioned  in  a  law  of  the  Theodoaian  code 
(lib.  6,  tit.  8)  aa  Pr^eettuMcri  aMeuU,  or  ehamber- 
Uin  of  the  loyal  bedchamber.  Other  critica  have  re- 
Baakcd,  howerar,  that  Uus  ofl&eo  was  commanhr  given 
to  eoDOchs,  and  that  Maenbina  tbe  writer  had  a  son. 
It  fa  also  aneeitain  vritetber  Macrobiiia  was  a  Chris- 
tian  or  not.  The  auppoaiUon  that  be  held  the  office 
of  ebamberlain  under  a  Christian  empenv  haa  been  the 
duef.  or,  perhaps,  the  only  gronnd  for  iraaginii^  him 
to  bave  been  a  Christian,  since  the  language  of  his 
writings  and  the  interhwotors  io  the  dialogues  are  en- 
laa^  beathen.  (Conanlt  MmAmI,  Dutertatim  ntr  la 
Wit,  4ec..  i*  Maerpbe.-'ClmM.  Joara.,  vol  SO,  p. 
1 19.>— I'be  works  of  Macrolmu  are  three  in  nun^er : 
1.  CtmmiHtarioTiim  m  Samnium  Samomt  l^ri  dmo. 
Thia  woik  is  addressed  to  hia  son  Eoatalliios.  Be- 
sides an  ez|rfanMory  view  of  the  Sommum  Sctptoius 
«f  CioOTO,  it  contains  much  infonDation  respecting  the 
■pinions  o(  the  later  Platonisle  on  the  laws  which  gov- 
OTB  tba  aaith  sad  lha  ether  parts  of  tfas  nnintae. 
TkaM  ■■  a  Gresk  venioD  hv  Manuans  Planades, 
wfaHprtliifail.ftii»th»liS  inilwK^s 


LOiniy  at  Paris,  by  Hess.  Mdl.,  ISIS,  8«o.  SoiM 
critics  hsve  thought  that  tie  commentary  we  haw 
jost  been  cmsidering  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  pad 
of  the  second  work  m  thia  wito,  of  which  we  are  g* 
iog  to  apeak,  and  from  wUch  it  has  been  deUchae 
thnnigfa  tbe  earrieesness  of  the  eariy  editors.  Thm 
aeema  no  good  reason  for  thja  opinion. — S.  8»lKnm^ 
lium  eomniorvm  libri  teptem.  Likewiae  addnasad 
to  his  son.  This  is  a  compilation  after  the  manner  o 
the  Attic  Nights  of  Auiua  Gellius:  it  baa,  boweve^ 
the  dialogue  lorm,  and  is  aopposed  to  be  the  transcript 
of  a  conversation  which  took  place  at  table  during  the 
celebration  of  tht  Satoiaalia.  The  principal  inuria- 
cntora  are  i  eeruin  Vaetins  Prslestatna,  Q.  Aardina 
Symmaebos  and  his  brother  Flarlaoui^  Caeimu  De- 
ciua  AlbinuB,  Avienas,  a  physician,  a  ^mmarisn,  Ac 
It  conuint  discossionB  of  >  great  variety  of  biatorical 
and  mythological  topics,  explanations  of  many  paa 
aagaa  of  ancient  authots,  remarits  on  tba  mennera  and 
costoms  of  the  Romans,  dec.  An  idea  of  the  general 
natoie  of  tba  wodi  may  be  formed  from  the  titles  ot 
some  of  the  chaptera  :  Of  the  origin  of  tome  iEsnaa 
wrda.—Cf  Ike  origin  of  the  Satitmali».~0/  Ike  Ro- 
man year  and  ito  dxoiMuma.-~PTOof  tkat  aUthe  reds 
of  fahU  were  originoUy  oytt^ot*  of  the  nm.'—Of  Ci- 
eero't  bont  mott.^Of  Angttetitt. — Of  Jvlia. — VetaiU 
on  the  haury  of  the  Romsnt. — Obterwuiont  on  tme 
JEneid,  end  a  eoD^crispK  betuten  YirgU  and  Htmtr 
-^Whf  fhote  vAo  ttan  natad  are  olfaaUdwtlA  aerti 
goet. — WkywomenhaMtoftorvoieetthannen. — Vfh^ 
shame  main  one  blueh. —  Why  bodiee  pbtngei  in  vo- 
ter appear  larger  than  they  rtally  are,  &e.  Man) 
things  in  Macrobins  are  drawn  from  Aniua  Gelliua, 
and  soma  from  Plutarch. — 3.  The  third  work  of  Ma- 
crobiua  treated  of  the  difference  between  tbe  Ore^ 
and  Latin  langsages,  and  also  of  theii  analosy :  De 
d^erentOeettodelatibiuGrseiLatiniqueVeTii.  Wo 
hare  only  aa  ntract  hem  this,  made  by  one  Joannee^ 
supposed  to  be  tbe  same  with  tbe  celebrated  Joenoea 
ScotOB,  who  livad  hi  the  time  of  Chariea  the  Bald. 
(SeiOU,  Hiti.  LU.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  333,  teqq.—B&kry 
Getck.  Rom.  Lit.,  p.  734,  eeqg.)  Tbe  best  edition 
of  MacroWua  is  that  of  Grooovius,  X4ig'd.  Bat.,  1670, 
8vo.  The  edition  of  Zeone,  Lipt.,  1774,  8vo,  has  a 
very  baity  text,  but  very  oeefal  and  extensive  notes. 
The  text  is  a  earelese  reprint  of  that  of  Gronovius. 
Tbe  Bipoat  edition,  1788,  S  vols.  6vo,  has  no  notes, 
but  a  very  correct  text.  The  Notitia  Literaria  prefix- 
ed is  alao  very  oseful. — II.  An  ecclesiaetical  writcv, 
who  lived  in  tbs  sixth  eeotoiy.  He  wss  st  first  a 
piieet  of  tbs  Catbolie  ehoich  in  Africa,  but  afterward 
made  common  eaose  wiUi  dm  Donatiats.  We  have  a 
fragment  remaining  of  a'  letter  of  his  to  the  people  of 
Carthage,  but  nothit^  eziata  of  a  treatise  wfaicb  he 
wrote  while  yet  bekinging  to  the  orthodox  persuasion, 
entitled  *'  Ad  eanfeatore*  et  mrginei." 

MACs6aie,  a  nation  of  Asia,  occupying  the  noftl^ 
era  parts  of  Annonia,  pcoboUy  between  tba  town  at 
Ana  and  the  coast  of  the  Enzins.  They  ars  aentioo- 
ed  in  the  Anabasis  as  ons  of  tbe  natiocs  through  whose 
territories  the  Greeks  marched.  The  Macrones  am 
called  Macncephali  by  Scylax  (p.  38),  but  Pliny  seetns 
to  distiogoish  them  ss  two  different  peof^e  (A,  4). 
Herodotus  infmms  os  that  the  Macrones  used  rircum' 
cision,  having,  aa  they  themselves  reported,  dwived 
tbe  pracUee  from  the  Colchians.  {Herod.,  S,  104.) 
The  natoral  inference  to  be  dravni  from  thia  paesage 
is,  that  the  Macrones  were  of  Colchian  origin.  Sln> 
bo  aflimis,  that  this  peofde  were  in  his  time  no  loo^ 
at  called  by  their  ancient  appellation,  bnt  were  named 
Sanni  {Strab.,  MS);  and  Enauthiua,  who  confirms 
thia  atatement,  writes  the  word  Tzaoi,  according  to 
the  Ooia  modem  Greek  ortbogr^)!?  (ad  Dumyi.  Pe. 
rieg.,  768).  Cramer  thinks,  ttat  tba  modani  nana  ol 
JJ^MNkisaeoinnitisae^Saonies.  (dMJONr.Ml 

'••^■*>  ^n,  , 
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Mab&vba,  •  ci^  of  NimiAt,  mu  TiguUt  uid 
KHthwMt  of  Sieck.  It  *|q>ean  to  have  bem  a  pbeo 
if  MDM  i]Qportan|C«,  and,  in  the  Notitm  NumuUa,  Pro- 
dentiaa  Metuuraaia  ia  auned  sa  its  biabop.  It  ia  com- 
monly n^udad  m  tbo  birthplwo  of  ApweiiM,  tkoo^^ 
MvuMrt  u  in  fnou  of  tba  Roman  ealoby  ^  Jfi:derc. 
No  tneoa  of  Hadaim  nmam.  lu  an  inaeripliMi  of 
Oratn'a  (p.  WO,  n.  10),  the  nam*  of  the  «%  u  given 
M  Medaun.    (JKanurf,  Getgr,,  vol.  10,  pt  S,  p. 

ni.) 

Mmandkr,  I  river  of  Aaia  MiooFt  riaing  near  CeUa- 
iM  in  Phiygia,  and,  after  formins  the  common  boood- 
atj  between  Lydia  and  Caria,  faUirik  into  the  ^gean 
below  ibe  piomontoi;  of  Mjroale.   It  waa  remarkable 

for  the  winding  natnro  of  ita  eotuae  (mo^idp  Ov  ic 
iK^iM^. — Stnio,  677),  and  banca  all  obHqnitiea 
or  mndiDga  took  the  name  of  Mmndor.  (Stroi.,  L  e.) 
It  leeeived  the  watera  of  Tariona  atreama,  the  Marqraa, 
Oigaa,  6us.,  but  waa  not  remarkable  for  ita  sise  aa  ht 
aa  ra^rded  breadth,  Uiotigh  a  deep  river,  and  fbrdable 
oiUj  in  a  few  places  in  the  eariy  part  of  ita  coarse. 
Acemding  to  X«n(q>boo  {Anai.,  1,  S),  the  Meander 
Toea  in  tha  palace  of  Cyraa,  flowing  from  tbeoce 
^roagh  hia  paric  and  the  cit^  of  Celwnw.  In  the  vi- 
cinitv  rose  the  Martjai.  which  formed  a  janetion  with 
tile  AtBaoder  in  the  aoborb  of  CeUnw,  where  aAer- 
ward  Blood  the  city  of  Apamea.  (Compare  the  re- 
narks  of  Leake,  Tour,  p.  168,  aeM.)  According  to 
Strabo  (663),  the  common  bmmauy  of  Caria  and 
Phrygia,  on  the  Mwander,  was  at  Cantia.  Afto-  the 
river  bad  reached  Lydia  and  Caria,  it  widened,  and 
entered  apoa  what  the  ancients  denominated  the  plain 
of  the  Maander,  which  sxteoded  from  tiie  borders 
of  Pbrygia  to  the  aea,  naarlj  100  miles.  This  plain 
varied  in  breadth  from  6  to  10  miles,  snd  was  orna- 
mented with  a  number  of  fine  cities  and  towns.  Great 
dianges  have  taken  place  on  the  cout,  at  the  month  of 
tbo  Hmmder,  bj  the  great  d^maittoD  of  mod  and  earth 
in  ^  course  of  ages :  cbangaa  that  have  so  com- 
pletelj  altered  the  face  of  things  as  described  by  the 
aocienla,  that  the  first  of  modem  get^fraphers  waa  to- 
tally misled  in  his  estimate  of  the  ancient  geography, 
by  attempting  to  reconcile  it  with  the  modem,  on  the 
gionnd  of  the  imperfect  deecriptiona  of  it  in  the  ancient 
Soohi.  D'Anville  had  no  coneeption  that  the  Golf  of 
Lalmas  raenvad  the  Bbsander,  hat  supposed  s  eon- 
aidanUe  space  to  niat  between  them.  Nwr  waa  be 
twaie  that  the  goU  itaalT  no  longer  Mdstod;  tiiat  ita 
wide  openmg  to  Ibe  sea  was  closed  up  by  allovions ; 
and  diat  the  island  of  Lade,  so  often  mentioned  as  a 
reodesvous  in  Uw  history  of  the  navat  warfere  <rf  an- 
eimit  Umea,  bad  baeone  a  part  of  tha  min  land,  rising, 
like  the  lock  of  Dombarton',  Aom  Uw  nmaby  soil ; 
and,  moreover,  that  the  inner  part  of  the  golf  was 
traoafomed  into  a  fresh-water  lake.  Tbt  mnd  of  the 
MBsnder,  having  been  deposited  acnes  the  southeast 
arm  of  the  gnl^  formed  its  upper  pert  into  a  lake  ; 
which  soon  became  fresh,  when  the  access  of  the  eea- 
water  was  barred  out,  aa  it  meetvea  a  great  quantity 
of  land  waters  from  the  auiraimdiog  noontains.  It  is 
named  the  I^ka  of  B»fi,  frmn  a  town  at  the  sootbeaat 
enmer:  it  ia  about  13  miles  in  length,  and  from  8  to 
6  in  breadth.  Chandler  rf^rasents  the  water  as  in- 
sipid and  not  drinkable.  The  modem  name  of  the 
MBsnder  ia  MtMitr.  {RauuU,  Oeogr.  of  Wettem 
Am,  voL  8,  p.  SO,  teqq.)  Mr.  Tomer  describes  the 
Hwaoder  in  a  part  of  iu  eoorae  aa  about  seventy  feet 
wide,  and  having  a  currmt  towaida  dm  aea  of  uoot  a 
mUa  an  hour ;  ne  obsarvea,  however,  that  tbia  mitst 
be  much  more  xafnd,  when  the  streams,  formed  by 
nin  and  melted  snow,  pour  into  it  from  the  mountains. 
He  deacribes  the  water  as  very  thick  and  muddy ;  and 
'he  mod  in  particular  at  the  bank  aa  eztranwly  daep. 

Tomr  \n  tie  LaaaO,  voL  8,  p.  OS.) 
ICMZTJt,  a  pcofde  b  the  north  of  Britain,  near  the 

flBiMi  SfiMri  or  will  of  Sevema,  eoaprimng  the  Ot»< 

no 


,d«d,  Qadeoi,  Selgova,  Novante,  and  DanmiL  {Dt» 
CcM.,  76,  IS.) 

M.«CBHAa,  CAiua  Ciunoa,  waa  descended,  it  is 
said,  from  Elbios  Voltcnenos,  one  of  the  LocflBonea 
of  Etnria,  who  fell  in  the  battle  at  die  lake  Vadima- 
nia,  A.U.C.  446,  which  finally  bnivht  his  caotty 
nndei  total  anbjection  to  (he  -  Romana.  Hia  hiM 
diate  aneeators  were  Roman  knights,  who,  having  bem 
at  length  incorporated  into  the  atate,  held  higfa  com- 
mands m  the  army  (Hor*t.,  Sat.,  1,  6,  8),  and  Mace- 
nas  would  never  consent  to  leave  their  claaa  to  be  » 
rolled  among  the  aanators:  bat  he  waa  proud  (as  stt; 
be  conjectnnd  from  its  fteqnent  mention  by  the  ^aels] 
of  his  Boppoaed  daaemit  ftwn  the  old  Etiorian  ^nncM. 
It  is  not  known  in  what  year  be  waa  bom,  or  n  wlnt 
manner  he  spent  his  youth ;  hot  Meibomius  { JfaeoHi^ 
L.  Bat.,  1668,  4to)  conjectares  tfast  he  was  ednnted 
st  Apolloma,  along  with  Augustus  and  Agrippa ;  sol 
that  this  formed  the  commencemrat  of  their  maaor»' 
ble  frisiidship.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  histoiy  «i 
hu  coontiy  till  we  hear  hia  aceompanying  Aigoiitsi 
to  Rome  after  dta  battle  of  Motka.  Hewasalsawith 
him  at  Philippi,  and  attended  bun  dnriiHr  Ibe  wMe 
course  of  the  naval  wars  against  Sottas  em^,  ex- 
cept  when  be  was  sent  at  intervals  to  fiome,  in  <nder 
by  his  presence  to  quell  (boee  disttufasoces,  which, 
daring  uis  period,  frequently  tnoke  oat  in  the  capital 
|n  the  batUe  of  Actium  he  conmianded  die  light  Li* 
bualan  galleya,  which  so  greatly  coatribated  to  nia 
Ibe  victory  for  Auguatua,  a^  be  gave  chase  widilM 
to  Antonr  when  be  fled  after  tbe  galley  of  deopstn. 
During  the  absence  of  Aaguatua  m  Egypt,  Hacewi, 
in  virtue  of  his  oflice  of  prefect,  was  intnisted  with  tlis 
chief  admioistTstion  of  anaira  in  Italy,  and  particnk^ 
with  the  civil  government  of  the  capital.  {Pei»  Afla- 
me., Bpieed.  Jfown.)  After  Aoguataa  had  returned 
from  ^ypt  without  a  rival,  and  the  aflbira  of  the 
proeeeood  in  a  t^nkr  conrae,  Hacmaa  shared  with 
Agrippa  the  fevoor  and  confidence  of  his  sovsre^pL 
wial«  Agrippa  was  intrusted  iridi  sflhirs  requiring  ac- 
tivity, gravity,  and  force,  thoae  which  wen  to  be  arcom- 
plisfara  by  persuasion  and  address  were  committed  tc 
Mwcenas.  The  sdrice  which  be  gave  to  Augustas 
in  the  celebrated  consultation  with  regard  to  m  pn>- 
poeed  resignation  of  dw  eaapire,  was  {Mcfetred  to  that 
of  Agrippa :  Meceaas  having  justly  represented  litt 
it  would  not  be  for  tbe  advuntage  of  Rome  to  be  Mt 
without  a  bead  to  the  government,  aa  tbe  vast  em- 
pire now  required  a  single  chief  to  msintam  peace 
snd  order ;  tnat  Aogustus  had  already  advanc^  loo 
far  to  recede  with  eafety  ;  and  that,  if  divested  of  ah- 
solnta  power,  ba  would  qwedily  fhll  a  vlfetim  to  dia 
reeentnunt  of  Uw  ftionds  m  remlivas  of  those  whoa 
he  Imd  fonaeriy  eacrifieed  to  his  own  security  (Di» 
Ctaaiua,  6S,  14,  teqq.)  Having  agreed  to  retail  the 
government,  Augustus  asked  and  Mitained  fiom  Mb- 
eenas  a  genera)  plan  for  its  adminiatratioiL  His  nun- 
later  iaia  down  for  him  rules  regardio^  the  refwmatiao 
of  the  senste,  the  nomination  of  maoistiates,  Uh  col- 
lection of  taxes,  the  esublisbment  ora^ocds,  the  for- 
emment  of  provinces,  the  levy  of  troops,  the  cqnsfin^ 
tion  of  weights  and  meaaores,  the  tnppreasioa  of  ta- 
mnltootts  assemblies,  and  the  support  of  rriigiaos 
ol»ervances.  His  messures  on  all  these  points^  as 
detailed  by  Dio  Caasias,  show  coninmmate  political 
wisdom,  and  knowledge  in  the  science  of  govern' 
ment  Mwcenas  had  often  mediated  between  Aniomr 
and  Atwaatoa,  and  healed  the  mutual  woonda  whin 
their  ambition  iofiietad.  But  when  hia  master  bad  al 
length  triumphed  in  the  contest,  the  gieat  olject  el 
his  attention  was  to  aeenre  the  permanence  of  tbe 
government.  For  this  purpose  he  had  s^es  in  sU  n« 
nets,  to  pry  into  svery  assembly,  and  to  watdi  the 
motiona  of  the  people.  By  diMO  means  tbe  im|nii- 
dant  plota  of  I.^UDa(1'<fllPBlere.,t,88)  and  Ma- 
ma mm  dianmnd  lod  anpi—iaBd  witbont  daogai 
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■r  ducBriMDoe ;  tad  ti  lengUi  do  enu^ineiM  w«ce 
bfinad.  At  the  msw  time,  lad  willi  *  umilar  object, 
ke  tlid  mU  in  hit  power  lo  lendcr  the  adminutntknt 
of  AuguBtna  moderate  ud  jast ;  snd,  u  be  perfectly 
BoderstocMl  all  the  -  weakoeisea  tod  virtnes  bf  nil  tbar- 
■cteri  he  euily  bent  hia  disposition  to  the  side  of  mer- 
cy. While  he  himsetf,  u  prefect  of  the  sit;,  bad  re- 
tained^ the  capital  in  idraintde  order  and  aabiection, 
tm  waa  yet  iraiukible  for  the  mildnesa  with  which  be 
czeieiaed  this  important  office,  to  whidi  belonged  the 
nanagement.  of  all  civil  a&irs  in  the  absence  of  the 
emperor,  the  regolatioa  of  buildtnga,  proTisiooB,  and 
commerce,  and  Ute  cognizance  of  all  crimes  committed 
within  •  hundred  miles  of  the  cwitaL  Seneca,  who 
ia  by  DO  means  &TOuzabl«,  in  other  rameeta,  to  Ifae 
chaneter  of  Mseenaa,  allowa  him  a  fall  tribate  of 

r'M  for  bla  clemency  and  mildnesa.   (Eput.,  114.) 
aenaible  waa  Aaguatos  of  the  benefiu  which  bis 
gonnment  derived  from  the  comisela  and  wise  ad- 
mimatrmtioa  of  Mncenae,  and  anch  waa  bis  high  opin- 
ion  of  his  sagacity,  fidelity,  and  secrecy,  that  every- 
thing which  concerned  lum,  whedier  political  or  do- 
nwstie.  was  confided  to  tbia  minister.    Such,  loo, 
were  the  terms  of  intimacy  on  which  they  lived,  that 
ihe  emperor,  when  he  felt  tick,  alwaya  made  himself 
be  carried  to  the  bouse  of  Mtecenas ;  so  difficult  was 
it  to  find  repose  in  the  habitation  of  a  prince !  During 
the  most  important  and  arduous  periods  of  hia  admin- 
iatration,  and  while  exercising  an  almost  unremitting 
Bssidnity,  Mocenaa  had  atill  the  appearance  of  being 
sank  in  aloth  and  Insury.   "nnugh  he  could  exert 
Ainiaelf  with  the  otmoat  activity  and  vigilance  when 
theoe  were  required,  yet  in  his  honre  of  freedom  be 
uidnlged  bimself  in  as  much  ease  and  aoftnesa  as  the 
OKMl  delicate  lady  in  Rome.    (Veil.  Palere.,  2,  88.) 
Re  waa  moderate  in  his  desires  of  wealth  or  honours ; 
be  waa  prob^ly  indolent  and  voluptuooa  b^  nature 
Kd  inchiwtion  ;  and  be  rather  wiabed  to  eduUt  than 
conceal  hia  fanlta.   The  air  of  oBeminato  eaaa  which 
bo  ever  assumed,  was  perhaps  good  policy  in  n(- 
erroce  both  to  the  prince  and  peoii^e.   Heitlier  could 
be  jeelons  of  a  minister  who  was  sppatently  ao  care- 
less and  indifierent,  and  who  seemed  occupied  chiefly 
with  hia  nu^ficent  villae  and  cosUy  funiitore.  He 
aaaaQy  came  abroad  with  a  negligent  gait  and  in  a 
loose  gub-   When  be  went  to  tne  theatre,  forum,  or 
mate,  hU  nngirt  robe  trailed  on  the  ground,  and  he^ 
wore  %  litde  cloalt,  with  a  hood  like  a  mgitive  slave  in' 
a  pantomime.   Instead  of  being  followed  by  lictors  or 
tribunes,  be  q>peared  m  all  public  placea  attended  by 
two  eunuchs.   {Setuc,  Eput.,  114.)    He  posaeseed 
a  magnificenl  and  spacious  villa  on  the  Esquiline  Hill, 
to  which  a  tower  adjoined  remarkable  for  its  heidit. 
The  gezdent  of  Bfncenas,  which  anrronnded  the  vula, 
treie  among  the  moat  delightful  in  Rome  or  its  ricin- 
itj.    Mere,  aeated  in  ibe  cool  shade  of  his  green 
B(»eadiD£  trees,  whence  the  most  musical  birds  con- 
eUollv  warbled  their  harmonious  notes,  be  was  accus- 
tomed to  linger,  and  pay  at  idle  hours  his  court  to  the 
nmaee.    Beuig  fond  of  change  and  aingalarity,  the 
atyle  of  MaKseoas's  entertainments  Tstied.  They  were 
•emetimea  profuse  and  magnificent,  at  others  elegant 
and  private  ;  but  they  were  alwaya  inimitable  in  point 
of  teate  and  fancy.    He  was  the  firat  peraon  who  in- 
trodnced  at  Home  the  luxury  of  young  mule'a  flesh; 

table  waa  served  with  the  most  delicious  wines, 
emoiig  which  was  one  of  Italian  growth  and  moat  ex- 
quisite flavoor,  called  from  his  name  Meteaiatianum 
(Pfm-,  8,  4S)  ;  and  hence,  too,  the  InxaTtons Trimal- 
chM>.  who  is  the  Stagialer  Convivn  in  the  Satyricon 
of  Petroniua  Arbiter,  is  called  MacenatiaTuUy  from 
hi«  imitating  the  atyle  of  Mceenas's  entertainments. 
[PUtk.,  14,  6.)  His  sumptuous  board  was  thronged 
with  parssilaa,  whom  he  alao  frequently  carried  about 
to  sap  with  his  friends,  and  his  house  vraa  filled  by 
■noeicisns,  boffoons,  and  actors  of  7110101  or  panto- 


nuoiee,  mUk  Bathylfau  at  Ihnr  bead.  Thaao  w«n 
strangely  intenaingled  in  bia  palace  with  iribuuH, 
clerits,  and  Uctora.  But  there,  too,  were  Horace,  and 
Variua,  and  Valgius,  and  Virgil !  Of  these  diatin- 
guiahed  poets,  and  of  many  other  literary  men,  Me- 
cenas  was,  during  bia  whole  life,  tbe  patron,  protects, 
and  friend.  Deaert  hi  learning  nevac  failed,  in  courw 
of  time,  to  obtain  from  him  ita  due  reward ;  and  hia 
friendslup,  when  once  procured,  continued  ateady  to 
the  laat.  Among  the  distinguished  men  who  freqnvi- 
ed  the  booae  of  Mscenas,  a  constant  haimony  seema 
to  have  subsiswd.  Tbey  never  occasioned  uneasi- 
ness  to  each  othei;  they  were  neither  jealoua  nor 
envimia  of  the  favour  and  felicity  which  their  nnb 
enjoyed.  The  noblest  and  moot  affluent  of  Uie  nnin> 
ber  were  witbont  inaolenee,  and  the  moat  leaoMd 
without  presumption.  Merit,  in  whatever  shape  it 
appeared,  occupied  an  honourable  and  unmolested 
atation.  Mocenas  is  better  known  to  posterity  at  a 
patron  of  literature  U»n  as  an  author ;  but,  living 
rn  a  poetical  court,  and  surrounded  with  poets,  it  was 
almost  impossible  that  he  should  have  avoided  the 
contagion  of  versification.  He  wrote  a  tragedy  called 
OetevM,  a  poem  entitled  De  CuUh,  and  some  Pha- 
Uaeian  and  Galliambie  verses.  All  these  have  perish- 
ed except  a  few  fragments  cited  by  Seneca  and  the 
ancient  grammarians.  To  judge  from  these  ezUacts, 
their  loss  ia  not  much  to  be  regretted ;  and  it  is  a  cn< 
rious  problem  in  the  literaiy  niatory  of  Rome,  that 
one  who  read  with  delight  the  works  of  Virgil  and 
Horace,  ahonld  himaelf  uve  mitten  in  a  style  to  ob- 
scure and  afiected.  The  effeminacy  of  hia  mannm 
appears  to  have  tainted  his  language :  though  hia 
ideas  were  aometimes  happy,  hia  style  waa  looee,  flor- 
id, and  luxuriant  {Senec.,  Eput.,  19) :  and  he  alwaya 
aimed  at  winding  up  hia  perioda  with  aome  turn  of 
thought  or  expressi<m  which  he  considered  fll^aot 
or  striking.  These  eoneeita  were  oalled  by  Aasustm 
his  eabimiftri :  and  in  one  of  that  empsror'a  letten^ 
which  ia  preserved  in  Macrobius,  be  parodies  the  lux- 
uriant and  sparkling  style  affected  by  bia  minister. 
Maecenas  continued  to  govem  the  atate,  to  patronise 
good  poets,  and  write  bad  verses,  foi  a  period  of 
twenty  years.  During  tbia  long  apace  oi^  time,  the 
only  mtentiption  to  hu  felicitf  wu  the  eonlocl  of 
bie  wife  Tereotia.  This  beautiful  but  capricioiia 
woman  was  Uie  sister  of  Proculeiua,  so  eminent  foi 
hie  fraternal  love  iHorat.,  Od.,  2,  2,  6),  as  also  of  Li- 
cinins  Murana,  who  conspired  against  Augustus. 
The  extravagance  and  bad  temper  of  thia  fantastical 
yet  lovely  female,  were  sourcea  of  perpetual  cha^ir 
and  uneasineaa  to  her  husband.  'Iliough  his  exist- 
ence waa  imbiltered  by  her  folly  and  caprice,  he  con- 
tinued, duriiw  his  whole  life,  to  be  the  dupe  of  the 
passion  whiw  be  entertained  for  her.  He  could  nei- 
ther live  with  nor  withnut  her ;  he  quanelled  with  h«r 
and  was  reconciled  almost  every  day,  and  put  her 
away  one  moment  to  take  her  back  the  next ;  which 
baa  led  Seneca  to  remark,  that  he  was  married  a 
thousand  times,  yet  never  had  but  one  wife.  Tereo 
tia  vied  in  personal  chums  with  the  Empresa  Livia, 
aod  is  said  lo  have  gained  tbe  affections  of  Augnatoo. 
The  umbrage  Maecenas  took  at  the  attentiana  paid  by 
hw  master  to  Terentia,  is  assigned  by  Dio  Cassius  as 
the  chief  cause  of  that  decline  of  imperial  favour  which 
MsBcenaa  e^rienced  about  four  yeara  previous  to 
bis  death.  For,  althou^  he  waa  atill  treated  exter- 
nally with  the  hi^iest  eonaidoratioD,  tboUBh  he  re 
tained  M  tbe  outward  show  of  grandeur  ana  interest, 
and  atill  continued  to  make  a  yearly  preaent  to  the 
emperor  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birthday,  hn  was 
no  longer  consulted  in  sUte  aSairs  as  a  favourite  or 
confidant.  Others  have  supposed  that  it  waa  not  the 
intrigue  of  Augustus  with  Terentia  which  diminished 
his  influence,  but  a  diaeovery  made  by  the  mafettx, 
tlwt  be  had  reve»tad  to  hia  wife  some  oircnnutancea 
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tmatmiing  ibe  conspiracy  in  idueli  hir  bndHr 

had  been  cngtged.  Stteionhu  infcniw  oe,  tbit 
he  hid  felt  aome  diapieuare  on  that  ucount ;  bot  Ha- 
mna's  plot  wai  discorered  in  the  year  733,  and  the 
decline  of  Mscenai'a  political  power  cannot  be  placed 
earlier  than  738.  The  diagnst  conceived  by  masters 
wbea  tbey  have  giren  all,  and  by  fiiTourites  who  have 
■o^Dg  more  to  receive,  oran  ntiated  withbonoura, 
nay  partly  acconnt  for  the  cddneaa  wbieh  aiote  be- 
Wreen  Auguatns  and  hia  minister.  Bot  the  declining 
inalth  of  Mecenas,  and  his  natural  indolence,  increas- 
inff  by  the  advance  of  yeara,  afforded  of  themaelrea 
sufficient  cause  for  hia  gradual  retiitment  from  poblie 
alEiirs.  His  constitution,  wbieh  was  naturally  weak, 
bad  been  impaired  by  eKtminacy  and  luzurions  living. 
He  had  laboured  from  his  yoath  under  a  perpetual 
fever  (Plus.,  7,  51);  and  for  many  years  Hfore  his 
deaA  he  aa&ered  much  from  wdiefalneee,  which  was 
greatly  aggravated  by  hia  domeattc  chagrins.  Mece- 
naa  wva  lond  of  life  and  enjoyment ;  and  of  lii^  even 
without  enjoyment.  Hence  he  anjicnsly  resorted  to 
difleient  remedies  for  the  cure  or  relief  of  thia  distreas- 
ing  malady.  Wine,  soft  music  sounding  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  varions  other  eontriranees,  were  tried  in 
vain.  At  length,  Antonhia  Mm,  the  imperial  physi- 
cian, who  had  aared  the  life  of  Aognstui,  but  secel- 
•rated  the  death  of  Mareellus,  obtained  for  him  some 
alleviation  of  his  complaint  by  mean"  of  the  distant 
murmuringa  of  falling  water.  The  sound  was  artifi- 
cially nrocured  at  hia  villa  on  Uie  Eaquiline  Hill.  Du- 
ring this  stage  of  bis  eomj^lnt,  howeveri  llBeenta 
resided  principally  in  hia  villa  at  Tibur,  situated  on 
the  bsQKs  of  the  Anio,  and  near  its  celebrated  cas- 
eadee.  This  was  indexed  a  spot  to  which  Morpheus 
night  have  sent  hia  kindeat  dreams  ;  and  the  pure  air 
of  Tibur,  with  the  streams  tumbling  into  the  valley 
through  the  arcbes  of  the  villa,  did  bestow  on  the 
sran-out  and  aleeptess  courtier  some  few  moments  of 
npoae.  But  all  these  resources  at  length  failed. 
Vae  rerrous  and  feverish  disorder  with  which  Mb- 
Cenas  was  afflicted  increased  so  dreadfully,  that  for 
three  years  before  his  death  he  never  closed  his  eyes. 
In  his  last  will,  he  recommended  Horace,  in  the  most 
affectionate  terms,  to  ^e  protection  of  the  emperor  ; 
'*  Horatii  Flacei,  ut  mei,  mmior  etto.**  ife  died  in 
745,  in  the  same  year  with  Horace,  and  was  buried  in 
hia  own  nrdens  on  the  Eaquiline  RUl.  He  left  do 
child,  and  in  Mneenaa  tennituted  the  line  of  die  an- 
cient Etrurian  princes.  But  he  bequeathed  to  pos- 
terity a  name,  immortal  as  the  arts  of  which  be  had 
been  through  life  the  generous  protector,  and  which 
is  deeply  inscribed  on  monuments  that  can  only  be 
dealroyed  by  some  calamity  fatal  to  civilization.  Ma- 
eeoas  had  nonuoated  Auguitas  as  hia  heir,  and  the 
emperor  thus  became  possessed  of  theTibuitine  villa, 
which  had  formed  the  principal  residence  of  the  min- 
ister during  the  close  of  his  life,  and  in  which  the 
monarch  passed  a  ^eat  part  of  the  concluding  years 
of  hia  leign.  The^e&th  of  his  old  favourite  revived 
all  the  esteem  which  Augoatua  bad  once  entertained 
for  him  ;  and,  many  years  afterward,  when  stung  with 
regret  at  having  divulged  the  shame  of  his  daughter 
Jalia  and  punished  her  offence,  be  acknowledged  bis 
in^nnble  loss  by  exclaiming,  that  he  would  have 
been  prevented  from  acting  such  a  part  had  Mscenas 
been  still  alive.  So  difficult  was  it  to  repair  the  loss 
of  one  man,  though  he  had  millions  of  subjects  under 
Iris  obedience.  "  His  legions,"  says  Seneca,  "  being 
CDt  to  pieces,  he  recruitea  bis  troops — his  fleets,  de- 
■tnyed  by  stwms,  were  soon  lefitteo — public  edifices, 
OMwumed  by  the  flames,  were  rebuilt  with  greater 
Biniificenee ;  but  he  could  find  no  one  capAle  of 
discharging  the  officea  which  had  been  held  by  Mis- 
cenaa  with  equal  integrity  and  ability."  {DurUop^M 
Roman  Literature,  vol.  3,  p.  26,  teqq,  Lond.  ed.) 
MiKDi,  \  people  of  Thitce,  above  tite  Palua  Bisto< 
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Bis,  notiHd  by  T%aeydMee  fai  Us  DUntne  of  tto  sfr 
pedltion  of  Sitakes  into  Macedonia,  but  of 'ivhon  He- 
rodotus seems  to  have  bed  no  knowledge.  {Tktadm 
S,  98.) 

MAlIus,'  a  Roman,  slain  by  Ahala,  nutet  ef  the 
horse  to  the  dictator  Oineinnatns,  for  aspiiiD|  to  so- 
pfeme  power.   {Im.,  4,  18,  icff.) 

MjihIbbs  (Mofvddsi), «  nsme  applied  to  (he  Bae- 
c  ban  tea  or  priestesses  of  Bacchus,  ana  alluding  to  tbeii 
phrensied  movements.  It  ia  derived  from  fuirofuk 
"  to  rave." 

Mjntitus  (plur.  Mvnala),  I.  a  monnUin  in  & 
aouth-southeastam  part  of  Arcadia,  sacred  to  the  god 
Pan,  and  conaidered,  on  account  of  its  ezeellot  pas- 
tures, to  be  one  of  the  favourite  haunta  of  that  rani 
deity.  [Theoer.,  Idyl,  1,  128.— Ftr^.,  Gang.,  1, 17. 
—Ovid,  Mel.,  1,  816.)  The  modem  name  u  Rmaa. 
Dodwell  Bays  that  its  height  ia  considerable,  and  tbt, 
like  the  otber  Peloponnesian  mountains  of  the  first  or- 
der, it  is  characterized  by  interseetinff  glens  and  vtl- 
leys,  watered  by  numerous  rivuleta,  and  cultivated  witli 
sylvan  scenery.  It  is  not,  however,  as  be  remarks,  u 
be  compared  with  Taygetus  either  foi  grandeur  or  bcao- 
MmsltiB  eitcDOs  far  to  the  northeast:,  boondiif 
weslem  eide  of  the  plains  of  Hantinea  ud  Oicbo- 
menus,  snd  occupying  a  tract  of  country  anciently  nll- 
ed  Mainalia  {Pautdn.,  8,  9),  to  which  U»  Delpbic  ora- 
cle gives  the  epithet  of  "cold"  {dvaxttfupof. — Psa- 
aan.,  L  c.~DodveU,  vol.  S,  p.  418). — 11.  A  town  of 
Arcadia,  iu  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Mcnalns,  wiiich  took 
ila  name,  according  to  Pausanias  (8,  3),  feom  one  of 
the  sons  of  Lycaon,  its  founder.  It  was  in  niini  in 
the  time  of  Paussnias,  and  its  situation  has  not  beM 
clearly  investigated  by  modem  traveller*.  {DoiitA 
vol.  2,  p.  418.) 

MiKNUB  or  McsNus,  a  river  of  Germany,  falling  inbi 
the  Bbine  at  Mtwunliacum  {9fatfenee  or  Mmim),  snd 
now  the  Jfotn.  The  Romans  first  became  acquainted 
with  it  on  getting  posseasion  of  Moguntiacom.  Ptole- 
my makes  no  mention  of  this  river,  but  would  seem  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  its  sources.  It  is  worthy 
of  rematlt,  that  the  inhabitants  on  the  Main,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Wuntbum,  still  call  the  river,  after  the  Ro- 
man fashion,  the  MSn.  The  name  Msmua  ia  a  later 
form  than  tbe  other.  (Eunen.,  Pantg.  Coaaf.,c.  13. 
— Matmert,  C«e^.,  vol.  8,  £.4*8.) 
1  Kaonla.  Vid.  Lydia.— lie  Etrurians^  at^poaed 
to  have  derived  their  civilization,  or,  aeeotdmg  to 
othera,  to  have  sprung,  from  a  Lydian  colony,  are  oftsa 
called  Maonida  {Virg.,  £n.,  II,  759),  and  tbe  Ijus 
l^aymenus  in  their  country  is  styled  by  Silius  Itali- 
coa  Maoniua  Laau.    (Sil.  luU.,  16,  35.) 

MaonIde9,  a  surname  of  Homer,  in  alluaian  (o  hia 
supposed  Lydian  or  Mn>nian  origin.   (  Yii.  Honienis.) 

MASma,  I.  an  epithet  appliea  to  Omphale  as  queen 
of  Lydia  or  Mnonia.  {Ovid,  Fatt., 2,  310,m)— If. 
Tbe  same  epithet  is  also  applied  to  Araetme  as  s  na 
tive  of  Lydia.    (Id.,  Met.,  6,  103.) 

M^OTJB,  a  general  name  for  iho  tribes  dwelling 
along  the  Palus  Mseotia.  (P/iii-,4, 18.— Sfrsi.,  49ft.) 
Mela  (1,  3)  uses  tbe  epithet  Mmotid,  and  Vopisene 
calls  them  Maotida. 

MdtoTis  Palits,  Off  Se«  ef  Asof,  a  lane  marshy 
lake  between  Europe  and  Asm,  noiueast  of  tbe  Esx- 
ine,  and  connected  with  it  by  the  Cimmerian  Bospo- 
rus, or  Straits  of  Jemadi.  It  is  formed  by  the  Tanais 
(Don)  and  other  rivers.  Its  waten  are  brackish ;  they 
are  well  stored  with  fish,  but  are  shallow  to  a  great 
distance  from  the  banks.  No  rock  has  been  obevrcd 
in  any  part  of  it.  The  surface  is  about  twelve  mdwa 
higher  la  spring  than  in  tbe  leat  of  the  year.  {Ifal'* 
Bntn,  vol.  6,  p.  406,  Am.  ed.)—The  Paloe  M«ot»  is 
aaid  by  Herodotns  to  have  been  also  called  Mttli*  (f 
UatijTtc  re  KdJJrrai.—i,  86,  46),  and  the  Mjtlur  tf 
Ike  Poatiu  Evximu  (ij  M^njp  rofi  IXovtob. — 4,  86) 
This  name,  M4UtU,  is  the  earlier  and  ganeial  fam 
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iCofopare  Watelmg,  ad  Herod.,  4,  46.) — We  have 
here  a  eozioaa  link  in  the  chain  connecting  tbe  early 
idigion  of  India  wilfa  that  of  the  countriea  to  the  weat. 
The  leading  idea  ajqwan  to  be  one  of  a  coamogoni- 
eal  nature,  and  to  refer  to  the  actioa  of  the  mmid 
principle  m»  the  generating  caiw  of  all  thbga.  Hence 
the  Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks,  rising  fnun  the  bosom  of 
the  waters  {ivadvufuvji, — 'A^podir^  m/VToyeVK-  Or- 
pkau,  H.,  54,  ed.  Herm.),  or,  in  other  wwds,  the 
^reat  Mother  of  ell  (H^njp).  She  is  the  UovO  {Terra 
Mater)  of  the  Egyptians,  the  same  with  theii  Igia. 
iCrnzer,  SymhO.,  toI.  1,  p.  8M);  the  H6r  (Mot) 
of  SanduMiiathwi  (/mum,  out  tquoia  ndxheiii*  putre- 
i».-~Btekart,  Otogr.  Sacr.,  3.  S,  p.  705) ;  the  Xooc 
oTHeaiod  <7Aa:^.,  1S3);  the  to  whom  a  tem- 

ple waa  erected  in  the  viciniiy  of  the  Hypania  and  Bo- 
lysthenea  (ffenxL,  4,  53.— W««.,  ad  /oc.>;  the  yij 
pV"lp,  the  primitive  alime  {Creuxer,  SifmboL,  vol  4, 
p.  3X9);  tbe  Mtdip,  ^  wpeoivTaT^  itSaa  (ifMydL,  ed. 
Alberd,  p.  697)  ;  tbe  M^tr  of  Heaiod  and  of  die  Or- 
phic poeta  (Orpheia,  Argon.,  ed.  Htrm.  Apotp.,  6, 
18,  a.,  p.  461);  and  the  Ma£a  of  the  Doric  dialect 
(lamiL,  Vit.  Fythag.,  ed.  KUsding,  p.  114.  66).— 
The  root  of  this  word  ia  to  bfl  fouiul  in  tbe  Sanscrit. 
(Compare  Hewchius,  Ho!,  fi^a.  'IvdoL)  Hana- 
Mai  {Magna  Mater)  is  wondiipped  at  the  pteaent  day 
by  the  Buddbiata  in  Nepaal.  {Bxrkpatrwk,  Aecount  of 
n^atU,  4k.c.,  p.  1 14.)— The  wmship  of  tbe  great  moth- 
er (x^ovi^  {t^p  PaaiKela. — Orpkau,  Hymn.,  49,  4, 
ed.  Hen»~,  p.  313) ;  the  mother  of  ^ods  and  nurse  of 
all  tluDgs  (tftuv  ft^nip,  rpf^  irovruv. — Orpkeiu, 
Hymn.,  26  et  27,  ed.  Harm.,  p.  286,  «e??.) ;  the  Metis 
whom  Jove  espoused  as  his  first  consort,  after  the  cod- 
Sict  with  tbe  TiUns  (^eatod,  Theog.,  886X  afqfMaia 
to  bna  Hmad  from  eeat  to  weat,  and  one  of  the  eariy 
aeaia  of  tnie  wotabqi  to  have  been  in  tbe  rioittito  of  tlw 
Palsa  Mxotia,  whose  slimy  wateia  were  regaiMd  aa  a 
type  of  that  pcimitiTe  slime  from  wfaoae  teeing  bosom 
the  world  waa  snppoaed  to  have  been  formed.  {Rit- 
icr's  Yorkalle,  p.  57. — Id.  ibid.,  p.  161,  ttqq.) 

MjBSia  Sylta,  a  forest  in  Etiuria,  sontnwest  from 
Veil.  It  ongioally  belonged  to  this  city,  but  waa  ta- 
ken by  Ancus  Manias.  (Ltv .  1,  33.)  Pliny  reports 
that  it  aboanded  with  dormice.    {PUn.,  8,  68.) 

Matiqs,  a  miserable  poet  of  the  Aognstan  age, 
who,  along  with  Bavins,  frequently  attacked  the  pro- 
dnetions  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  other  distinguished 
writers  of  tbe  day.  They  aro  both  held  np  to  ridicule 
in  turn  by  Tirgil  and  Horace,  aitd  owe  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  names  to  this  circumstance  atone.  (  Virg., 
Bdcg.,  %  90.  — FoM,  ad  loe.~~8trniu,  ad  Virg., 
Gearg.^  1.  SIO.— Hor«f.,  Emod.,  10,  8.  —  WietdUr/, 
4e  eStreet.  Herat.,  p.  13.— BiiAr,  6e$ek.  R9tn.  lAt., 

TOf.  1,  p.  1».) 

MaoitobrIa,  a  city  of  Gaol,  the  sitnatioo  of  which 
hta  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  Some  plsce  it 
near  BingB)  bdow  Mtwuntia;  and  they  fonnd  this 
opiiiioo  cRi  the  opening  finea  in  ^  poem  of  Ansonias 
opoB  tbe  MoaelU.  D'AnvUle,  however,  and  aabae- 
qaent  writers,  discover  traces  of  the  ancient  name  in 
ue  spot  called  at  the  present  day  la  MoigU  dt  Broie, 
at  the  coofloencB  of  the  Am  and  Ogno,  near  a  village 
■amed  PonUHUr,  i^iich  bdonsed  formerly  to  Bu^n- 
dy.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  fonnd 
m  this  qaartOT  on  the  fragment  of  an  am,  dog  np,  along 
wttb  ouer  articles,  in  1803.  The  inacription  is  MA- 
OBTOB.  iCtu.,  B.  G.,  t,  ^l^Ltmake,  Ind.  Ge- 
wgr.,  ad  Com.,  a.  v.) 

Maof,  the  name  of  the  prieats  among  the  Medea  and 
Penians,  and  wboae  order  ia  said  to  have  been  fonnd- 
M  by  Zorosator.  The  Msgi  formed  one  of  tbe  six 
tribes  into  which  the  Medea  wen  originally  divided 
{Hered.,  1,  101);  bot,  on  the  dowohll  of  the  Median 
flmpire,  tbey  eoatinoed  to  retain  at  the  eoait  of  their 
ooiMiaeiofs  a  great  degree  of  pow«r  and  antbority.  It 
•mU  appsa^  botrarar.  that  tfaqt  did  not  sritneaa  with 


indiflbrenoe  tbe  sevenignty  paaa  from  the  Made*  le. 
the  Persians ;  and  it  waa  probably  owmg  to  the  m- 
trigoes  of  Uie  whole  order,  tost  a  conspiracy  waa  fotta- 
ed  to  deprive  Cambyaea  of  th^  throne,  by  i^eaenting 
one  of  their  nnmber  as  Smntdis,  tbe  son  of  Cyioa,  whs 
had  been  preriooaly  pat  to  death  by  hia  brothw.  He- 
rodotua,  who  baa  given  the  hiatoiy  of  thia  eonspiiacy 
at  length,  evident^  regarded  it  as  a  plot,  on  the  put 
of  the  Magi,  to  reatore  the  sovereignty  to  tbe  Medea, 
since  he  r^>reseQU  Caml^sea.  on  his  deathbed,  aa 
coajuriiig  tM  Pwaians  to  pnvent  the  Medea  fram  again 
obtaining  the  stumnaej.  {Herod.,  3,  66.)  And  tba 
Peiaiana  themaavea  moat  have  locAed  upon  it  io  tba 
aame  light,  «nee.  after  the  discevoiy  of  the  consmneyt 
and  the  murder  of  the  pretended  Smeidia  by  Datioa 
Hysteria  and  hia  companions,  a  gmeral  maaaacte  of 
the  Magi  ensued,  the  memon  of  which  event  was  an- 
nuaUv  preaerved  by  a  festival  called  *'  tbe  Slaughter  of 
the  iugi"  (Mayo^ta),  daring  which  none  of  tbe  Magi 
ware  aOowed  to  appear  in  public.  {Herod.,  3,  7^ — ■ 
Ciea.^  Pert.,  c.  15.)  This  event,  however^  does  not 
appear  to  have  impaired  their  influeoce  and  authoctty ;  . 
for  they  are  rejoesented  by  Herodotaa,  in  his  account 
of  the  Persian  religion,  as  the  only  recognised  minis- 
ters uf  the  national  worship  (1,  133). — The  learning  of 
the  Msgi  waa  connected  with  astrology  and  enchant - 
meat,  in  which  they  were  so  celebrated  that  their  name 
waa  applied  to  all  otdera  of  migieiMis  and  enehantera. 
Thus,  tbe  Septuagint  tranalatea  the  Cbaldee  daiap  t» 
the  word  Magut  (M^.— i>an.,  1,  SO.—U.,  3, 3, 37. 
— Compare  ^cla,I3, 6,8).  The  word  waa  alw  apj^ied 
to  deaignate  any  men  celebrated  for  wiadom ;  whence 
the  wise  men  of  the  East,  who  came  to  see  the  hifaol 
Saviour,  are  called  aimply  Magi.  {Mattk.  3,  1.)  It 
would  appear  froap  a  paaaage  in  Jwamiah  (89,  3),  t''at 
tbe  Babylonian  prieau  were  abo  called  Magi ;  il  at 
least  the  interpretation  of  Ra&-Mag,  "  chief  of  tbe 
Magi,"  be  correct.  {GeeeniuM,  Hebr.  Lex.,  «.v.  Mag  ) 
Tbe  etymology  of  tbe  word  ia  donbtful.  In  Per- 
sian the  name  of  priest  is  naigh ;  and  it  is  not  improb- 
able, as  Geseniua  has  conjectured,  that  the  term  mw' 
be  conoDcted  with  the  root  meaning  ^grtal,"  wbien 
we  have  in  tbe  Greek  fiiy-a^;  the  latin  fMy-isand 
tna^-ma;  the  Persian  him ;  and  Uie Sanscrit  nuA-o/ 
It  IS  a  curiona  fact,  that  the  Hindu  grammarians  de- 
rive moA-at  from  a  verb  mak,  signifying  "  to  woisbip.'* 
(  WiUon't  Santerit  Dia.,  a.  v.  MiUi^.—EnafcL  Va. 
Knowl.,  vol.  14,  p.  380, ««;.)— The  Magi  were  divided 
into  three  claases :  the  first  conaiated  of  the  inferior 

ftriesta,  who  conducted  the  otdinaiy  ceremonies  of  le- 
igion  ;  the  aecond  pieaided  anr  ue  sacred  firs ;  the 
tfairdwaa  tbeilrvAtm^iM  or  bt|^-prieat,wbo  poaaes*. 
ed  anpreme  authority  over  the  whole  order.  Hiey 
had  three  kinds  of  temples ;  first,  common  orstories, 
in  which  tho  people  performed  their  devotions,  and 
where  the  sacred  fire  waa  kept  only  in  lamps ;  next, 
public  tempiea,  with  altan,  on  which  the  fire  was  kep* 
continually  borahig,  vAere  tbe  higher  order  of  Magi 
directed  tho  public  devotiona,  and  the  people  aeaen- 
bled  i  and,  lastly,  the  grand  aeat  of  the  Arcbimsgua, 
which  was  visited  by  the  people  at  certain  seastma  with 
peculiar  solemnity,  and  to  wtiich  it  was  deemed  an  in- 
dispensable duty  for  every  one  to  repair,  at  least  once  in 
his  Ufe.  This  princi[»l  tetnnle  waa  erected,  it  is  said, 
by  Zoroaster,  in  the  city  of  Bactra  (the  modem  B^), 
and  remained  till  the  seventh  century,  when  tbe  follow 
era  of  Ztvoaster,  being  driven  by  the  Mohaoiir«ahBB 
into  Carmania,  another  bnilding  of  tbe  same  kind  wa» 
raised,  to  which  those  who  su)l  adhered  to  the  (M 
Magian  religion  resorted.  They  were  divided  intr 
several  sects ;  but  thia  division  probably  rather  re 
apected  the  mode  of  conducting  the  offices  of  rel^ioe 
than  'relwiooa  leneta.  No  ioiages  or  statuea  WM« 
permittedin  tbe Muian  worahip.  Henee,  when Xerx 
es  found  idols  m  tte  Gndan  temidci,  he,  by  tbe  ad- 
Iviee  of  Oe  Magi,  eat  them  on  fiie,  aaying  that  tbr 
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di,  to  whom  all  things  an  opea,  an  not  to  ba  oon- 
1  within  the  walla  of  a  temple.  The  tccoont  wbieh 
DiogeDea  Laartioa  givea  of  the  Magi  i«  tbia  (1*  6, 
Mf  j.) :  "  They  an  employed  in  wonnif^ing  the  gode 
by  prayers  atal  aaerificaa,  aa  if  their  worAtip  uona 
wouU  be  accepted  ;  tbey  teach  their  doctrine 
iag  the  natan  and  origin  of  the  goda,  whom  ibey  think 
to  be  fire,  earth,  and  water ;  tbay  reject  the  aae  of 
[HCtacea  and  imagea,  and  reprobate  the  opinion  that  the 
goda  ara  male  awl  female  ;  they  diacoarae  to  the  peo- 
pie  concerning  jaatice;  they  think  it  impiooa  to  ooo* 
Biiina  daad  booiea  with  fin ;  (h^  aUow  of  aoairiage 
botwoen  mother  and  aoo ;  Ui^piactieediniMtioBand 
pnphecy,  pntending  that  the  goda  appear  to  them ; 
they  forbid  the  uae  of  omamenCs  in  dtan ;  they  clothe 
themaelrea  m  a  wbite  robe ;  tbey  make  uae  of  tbe 
nonnd  aa  their  bed,  of  herba,  cheeae,  and  bread  for 
food,  and  of  a  reed  for  their  eta£"  And  Strabo  ra- 
hdea,  that  than  wen  in  Canpadoeia  a  groat  anmber 
<rf'  Magi,  who  wen  called  Pmtidt  or  wMahippen  of 
fin,  and  many  temptea  of  toe  Peiaiaa  goda,  in  the 
uidit  of  which  were  alura,  attended  by  priaata,  who 
daily  mewed  the  aacred  fiie,  aecon^nnying  the  cere- 
mony with  moaic.  The  rdtgiona  ayatem  «  the  Mam 
waa  natoially  improved  by  Zoraaater.  Plutaren, 
apeaking  of  hia  doctrine  (Is.  et  Ot.,  p.  MO. — Op.,  ed. 
RuMe,  vol.  7,  p.  468),  saya :  "  Some  raaiotain,  that 
neidier  ia  the  world  governed  by  Mind  chance  withoat 
intelligence,  not  ia  ther^one  wnd  alone  at  tbe  head  of 
the  nniverae ;  but  aince  good  and  evil  an  blended,  and 
natan  prodacea  nothing  unmixed,  we  an  to  conceiTO, 
not  that  then  ia  one  atonkeeper,  who,  after  the  nunner 
of  a  lioot,diapMitea  adolterated  Uquon  to  hia  gveata,  bnt 
that  then  an  in  luture  two  oppoajte  powera,  eoonter- 
aeting  each  other'a  operatiooa,  the  oqe  accMnpliahiog 
ffood  deiigna,  the  oiner  evil.  To  ttw  better  power 
Z<MDBster  gave  the  name  of  Oromaadea,  to  the  worae 
that  of  Anmaniua ;  and  affirmed  that,  of  aenaible  ob- 
feetiiithe  former  moat  reaenbled  light,  the  latter darit- 
ae*s.  He  alto  tansfat  thai  Milhna  waa  a  diTinity, 
abo  aetod  aa  a  roodetator  between  them,  wbotee  be 
wna  called  br  the  FeniaaB  die  Mediator."  After  n* 
lating  aoTOtaJ  fobulona  lalee  conceming  tbe  eontoata 
between  the  good  and  evil  demon,  Plntanh«  atill  n- 
citing  the  doctrinea  of  Zoroaater,  procoede:  "lie 
fated  time  ia  approacfaiDg  in  which  Arimaniaa  bimaelf 
aball  be  utterly  deatioyed  ;  ia  which  the  lurfaoe  of  the 
earth  ahall  become  a  pwfect  plain,  and  all  men  aball 
apeak  one  langnaga,  and  1It«  happily  uoetber  in  one 
aoeie^."  He  adoa,  on  tbe  aatbonty  of  Tbeopompna, 
"  It  ia  UtB  opinini  of  the  Magi,  that  each  of  tbeae  goda 
shall  anbdiie  and  be  aobdoecTby  ttims,  for  six  thonvand 
yeara,  but  that,  at  laat,  the  stU  principle  ahati  perish, 
and  men  ahall  lire  in  happiness,  neither  needing  food 
nor  yielding  a  shadow ;  tbe  God  wbo  directs  these 
thioga  taking  hia  npone  for  a  time,  which,  though  it 
may  aeem  long  to  man,  u  bat  sfaML"  Diogenes  ^er^ 
tins  c),  after  HMatasua,  gtvea  it  aa  tbe  doctrine  of 
Zwoaater,  that  tbe  goda  (meaning,  doobtlesa,  thoee  of 
whom  be  laat  speaka,  Oromasdea  and  Arimanius)wen 
derived  beings, — It  will  appear  probable,  from  a  com- 
paiison  of  these  with  oOer  authorities,  that  Zoroaatw, 
adopting  the  ininciple  commonly  held  by  tbe  ancienta, 
that  frooi  nothing,  noUriiw  can  be  pwduced,  conceived 
ligfat,  or  thoee  RWtitnal  aabsUncca  vriueb  portaho  of  the 
■etivo  naton  of  fin  and  darfaiesa,  or  the  impenetnble, 
opaqae,  and  pasaive  mass  of  matter,  to  be  emanationa 
mm  one  eternal  source ;  that  to  derived  subatancea 
he  gave  the  namei,  already  affiled  by  the  Magi  to  the 
cansea  of  good  and  evil,  Oromaadea  and  Arimaniaa ; 
and  that  the  first  fountain  of  being,  or  tbe  anpreme  di- 
vini^,  he  called  Milhraa.  Theae  active  and  paesive 
principlee  be  concwved  to  be  perpetually  at  varia'nee ; 
tbe  former  tending  to  produce  good,  the  latter  evil; 
out  that,  through  the  mediation  or  intervention  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  owteat  would  «  bat  tetminato  id 


foffvor  of  ^  good  ptiDciple.  {Ei^iM*  Bumf  a/ 
PJaloaapky,  vol  1,  p.  A8,  aeff.) 

MasNA  GbwIa  m  MajOB  OkmoIa  (JWl.,Sl,  T.— 
JiufM,  SO,  9),  an  appellatioo  used  to  des^mle  flia 
Bontbern  pan  of  Italy,  in  eonaeqneoce  of  tbe  sdibmom 
and  fiounshing  colonies  which  wen  fonnled  by  tbs 
Gioeka  in  that  pait  of  tbe  eonntij.  Then  ii  bsom 
difiienlw  in  detcomining  how  far  mia  name  extended, 
bnt  it  doea  not  appear  to  have  been  a{^ied  to  tbi 
conntiy  beyond  Cam*  and  Neapolu  ;  and  mmh jpnf 
npbers  have  even  thought,  thoogfa  without  w&amt 
reaaona,  dttt  it  waa  eonfimd  to  the  ctdonies  on  At 
GolfofTaientmn.  I^iny  ^iparentlycoosideisMani 
Gmoia  to  begin  at  the  Loeri  Epiaephyrii  (S,  18);  W 
Stnbo  <176)  even  ioclodea  the  Urecian  towns  of  Sid^ 
under  thia  name.  The  time  when  the  name  of  Mspa 
Grmcia  {UtyiM  "EU^)  was  firat  applied  to  thi 
ionth  of  luij  ia  uoewtatn.  It  doea  not  oecur,  as  fm 
as  w«  ua  aaran,  in  tbe  oady  Chwk  writan,  sndi  v 
Heredotoa,  Thmndides,  Ac,  bat  it  ia  wed  bf  F»> 
lybios  (3, 89),  and  ancaeeding  Greek  and  Room  «t 
tan.  Takii^  tbe  name  in  tbe  wideat  ajgnifiarfat 
w^iicb  is  given  to  it  I7  Stnbo,  Magna  Onecis  ni^  ba 
jnatly  considered  as  an  ap[H«priat0  nanw;  lince  it 
contained  many  eitiea  far  aapenor  in  size  Mtd  popula- 
tion to  any  m  Omtee  itaelf.  Tbe  moat  inpoftantof 
theae  wne,  Tarentnm,  founded  by  tbe  Lnceinmnid' 
ans ;  Syboria,  CrotODa,  and  Metapmtnm,  by  the  Adm- 
ana ;  liocri  E^xepbyrii,  by  the  Locrianl ;  and  Rk»> 
giom,  by  the  Cbaleidiana ;  and  in  Sicily,  Syneos^ 
fonnded  by  tbe  Corinthian^;  Gela,  by  the  Oetaas  ml 
Rhodiaoa ;  and  Agrinntum,  by  tbe  iobnbiUBls  ef 
Gala.  (EneyeL  Vt.  Kmnel.,  vol.  U,  p.  W3.— Oa» 
pan  CraauT^a  Ane.  Italy,  nd.  3,  p.  880.) 

Maona  Matbb,  s  name  given  to  CyMe.  (VU 
Cybele,  Poaainna,  and  Ludi  Mogalosii.) 

MAonnKTiira,  a  Gennan  by  birth,  who,  from  beia| 
a  private  aoldier,  roee  to  \h«  bead  of  the  Roman  aai< 

E in  in  the  West.  He  vras  at  fiiat  a  prieooer  of  war, 
ut,  to  (no  himself  from  cfaaina,  be  jomed  the  Roman 
tro(^  and  beeamo  diatingniahed  for  vahnir.  He  waa 
eommandnr  of  the  Jovian  and  Hoiealsan  bands,  atn- 
tioood  to  guard  the  banka  of  the  Rhine  at  Aa  tin* 
when  Constant  I.  bad  incomd  the  contonqit  of  the  w- 
my  by  his  indolence  and  volnptaomneoa,  and  having 
re  roiled  against  that  prince,  and  cansed  him  to 
killed  near  the  Pyreneea,  A.D.  350,  be  proclainied 
himaelf  Emperor  of  tbe  WeaC  At  Rome  he  acted  with 

Ct  tyranny,  and  by  hia  extotliim  waa  enabM  to 
,)  in  pay  a  large  atmy  to  support  his  oanrped  an- 
thority.  So  formidable,  indeed,  did  be  appear,  that 
ConatantiuB,  emperor  of  the  East,  and  brother  of  the 
deceaaed  Constane,  offered  him  peace,  with  tbe  posses 
sion  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britam,  bnt  bis  t^r  was  ra- 
iected.  A  war  ensned,  and  Magnentioa  was  totally 
a^feated.  He  fled  to  AqnHeia,  and  aftuwaid  obtainad 
a  victmy  over  Uie  van  of  the  porsuing  taay  at  Tio- 
num.  Another  defeat,  however,  soon  followed,  and 
Magnentios  took  wftige  in  Lngdonom  (X«eiu).  Het« 
his  own  Boldiera,  wbo  had  accompu^aa  htm  in  lua 
flight,  Lurrounded  the  honae  in  which  he  waa,  and 
sought  to  get  possession  of  his  person  and  dcdrver  him 
up  to  tbe  conqueror ;  bat  be  prevented  tin  by  de- 
spatching hhnself  with  hia  own  sword,  after  having  ^ia 
several  of  hia  relationa  and  fiianda  who  wen  aiMHid 
him.   (Le  BttOh  Awf*  dn Bag-Bmpin,  toL  1,  p.  U4 

^Aomsl*,  I.  a  city  <^  L^ia,  descrbed  by  Stnns 
(14,  647)  as  situate  in  a  plam,  at  tbe  foot  of  n  mount 
ain  called  Thorax,  sod  not  far  from  the  Mmandcr- 
Hence,  for  distinction'  sake  from  Magnesia  neer  Mount 
Sip^lut,  it  was  asually  styled  <■  MMgn$Km  ml  A*  Jf» 

nder"  (Uayritaia  iwl  KaiMpu).  In  its  inwwdK 
ato  oeigfabouriiood  flowed  the  am^  stieara  Letbansi 
which  lasued  from  Moont  Paetyaa  lying  to  the  noftk 
and  jeiDedthoMiDdgBOtforfiwalbiaulncn.  M*» 
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MM,  aocndiif  to  Plin^  (A,  9B),  waa  Mtaw  mlim, 
wteai^og  to  Aitamidonu  (op.  Stnb.,  663),  180  Ma- 
dift,  froa  Sbbem*.   Stnbo  malcM  it »  cit^  of  JBriiM 
mMii,  wfak»  it  Bol  cMitndieted  by  aaoUiw  atoteiBnit 
■f  *■  MOM  wriMT,  mbm  he  m*kM  Iba  HinMw  to 
ten  bMi  iiMHiiiii  &tn  tha  IMpbnmiA 
pid  Ifao  ManlM  Did^  of  Thewyy^Mignena  mw 
nihil)      tbo  CimamiMW  Aamg  tbeir  ionadt  iplo 
Ada  ICioor.   It  ma  aAmud  beTd  by  the  Hilaatans, 
wti  m»  tmt  <rf  the  cities  uaimcd,  f«  hi*  aapport,  to 
naaiMe*l«%  br  tha  Kins  <M  Pamia.   Th«  nudm 
ffWaaiJ  liiiT  (BaMBlifal  Caatle)  hid  baen  senenU; 
lhaaght-  to  ac<ni|iy  Aa  aita  of  Om  andant  Hagnosit. 
It.  BatUb  da  Bocage,  howerer,  in  the  notea  to  hia 
iMBihtlaw  of  Chandlar,  gara  eo&rincing  raaaona  for 
ibUii^  thaa  GJumg^kinar  oecopied  the  poaition.of 
Tkaliaa ;  bot  it  waa  not  until  Mr.  Hamilton  explored 
iha  imu  of  Magnaaia  at  InMazmr,  and  diaeowed 
dw  icmaiiMi  of  tlw  celebrated  temple  of  Diana  Letwo< 
pbiTeoa,  that  the  question  coaU  be  aonaiderad  aa  a^ 
■fiietori^  datamioed  m  ivnm  of  A»  latter  phea. 
(Xaab'a  Jcmntd,  p.  9«t,  Mff 11.  A  dUy  m  Iho 
naiUMai  part  of  Ljdia,  aovlhMat  of  Cdidb,  and  in  tbe 
namediato  vieinity  of  ibA  Harmaa.   It  lajr  eloee  to  the 
fiiot  of  Moant  Spyltw,  and  henee,  for  diatiaction'  sake 
(rom  tbe  other  Hagneiia,  waa  callad  "Mtgnnia  near 
5Mk«"  (Ma)wrote  tep&c  '^mXify.   Ito  fonnder  ia 
nathnowD,  nor  its  earlier  hiBloiT.    It  waa  fint  bni^ 
■la  noiie*  hgr  the  battle  fbo^t  in  ila  naighboBAoad 
betwaan  Aalieehna  and  the  Ronaoa  (187  B.C.).  It 
waaBOtaflseaof  mnehiBmoitaiMia  onder  Iha  Roman 
demiHOo,  aa  Ae  n«n  road  from  Pe^amna  to  Ssidis 
poaaedoD  one  aide  of  iL  Attbocioae  of  tbeMithiadatic 
war  the  RomanagaTo  it  its  freedom.   It  waa  freqoent* 
^  iBfOiad  hf  awthipiakaa,  and  waa  osa  of  Iha  twelve 
•iliaa  deetK^ed  by  tha  aartfaqiiake  in  the  ran  <rf  Ti- 
bMfa^  iriMch  that  emperor,  howerer,  qaieU7  rebnilt 
IWf^  Aimt-y  ty  AL—Plin.,  3,  84.)   It  beoamo  af- 
Immrd  the  aeat  of  a  bisbopric.   Tbe  raodem  name  is 
JfetfwiaB.    (Tawrmar,  1,  7.— JKamwrf,  Gaogr.,  roL 
pL  9,  p.  398.)— ni.  A  dMiiet  of  Thaaaalj.  Tbe 
Qieiha  gkre  iba  name  of  Magnaaia  to  that  narrow 
Mitiaa  «r  Hieeealy  irtiieb  ia  eaniaod  betwaan  tha 
nneaa  and  Pagaawan  Bay  to  the  north  and  aeoth,  and 
NtwsoBtfaocbunofOasaaDdtbesoaOQUwwoat  and 
aaat    {Strmko,  4Alr-atyL,  Perifl.,  p.  S4.— P^m^, 
1,  8.)   Hm  people  of  diia  district  were  called  Mag- 
aete^  anda^paar  to  hoTe  been  in  poaaeasioo  of  it  from 
be  iwaantaat  period.    {Oim.,  IL,  %,  766.  — Pmd., 
Pfth^  4,  140  'U.,  Nm.,  6,  00.)   Tbey  are  alao 
MTWraallT  allowad  to  havafbrmed  part  of  the  Am^- 
.9«na  body.   (JBtekm.,     ftU.  kgt  P-  1S3.— Pmi- 
sia.,  1«.     — Htrpoent.,  «.  t.  'Afi^ULTvovtc.)  The 
Magniwwijfc  submitted  to  Xerxes,  giving  earth  and 
Ml«  ia  token  of  sabjectiOn.  (Hervd.,  7, 133.)  Thn- 
eydidw  Vads  as  to  euppose  they  ware  in  his  time 
dapaadaat  on  the  Tbeaaalians  (3, 10).   Thqr  passed 
wilh  tha  laat  of  ttu  naiim  nndar  tha  dominioa  of  the 
Unge  of  Maccdon  who  eoeeeeded  Alexander,  and 
•an  daclared  free  by  the  Romane  after  tbe  battle  of 
Oyaeaeepbahs.   (Po^.,  Exeerfl.,  18,  29,  Lwy. 
88,  8S.)    Hieir  govainmeot  was  then  tepoblican,  af- 
friia  being  directed  by  a  gntaral  council,  and  a  chief 
Tiagialraro  ralird  Magnntarrh    (Lie.,  84, 31.— Strai., 
»,  44aL — Xm.,  An^.,  6, 1.— Oramer'a  Aiu.  Greece, 
foL  1,     419,  Men.y—lV.  A  ei^  of  Magnaaia,  aa  the 
cnaat.  oppoaite  tna  iaiaad  of  Seiathaa.   It  waa  con* 
aparad  bf  FhUip,  aoQ  of  Angles.   (Oa««r*«  Am. 
Oreee*,  toI.  1.  pi  4S7.) 

Maoo,  I.  a  Carthaginian  admiral,  who  gained  a  naval 
vktory  OTor  L^tinea,  tbe  conunander  of  Dionysiua  the 
elder,  off  Catana.  in  which  tbe  latter  loat  100  vessels, 
aod  move  than  80,000  nan.  {DM.  Sie.,  14,  90.) 
SoBo  yaua  aAar  this  wa  find  at  tbe  bead  of  a 
kmd  foroei  aBdaBioaraia  to  make  head  sgaiaat  Dto- 
■I  linr  m  ^^"^i  hot.  Miag  difcalad,  ha  waa  eao^ 


pelted  to  lake  shalUB  in  the  naidiboaiiiw  torn  af 
Abawwinm,  ^Diod.  Ac,  14,  90.)  Beug  sabae> 
qnantly  placed  at  Iba  head  of  another  e]q)editkm  into 
Sicily,  he  met  with  equal  ill  aaceeea.  {DM.  iSie.,  14, 
96.)  He  faU  at  last  in  battle  «inat  Dionyahis,  B.0 
888.  {Diod.  Sie.,  16,  16.)— IL  Soh  of  tbe  jneeo 
ding,  enceeeded  him  in  the  command  of  tha  Cartha- 
ginian fleet  B.C.  888.  He  defeated  Diooyaius  in  a 
great  battle,  in  which  the  latter  lost  more  tbu  14,000 
men,  and  compelled  him  to  aoe  for  peace  and  pay 
1000  talent*  to  the  Carthagmiana.  A  oniaideiabla 
time  after  tUs,  he  cama,  at  the  head  erf  160  veaads, 
with  60,000  men,  to  tako  possession  of  Syraensa, 
which  wts,  according  to  agreement,  delivered  op  to 
him  by  leetes,  exeepting  the  citadel,  which  waa  odd 
by  the  forces  of  TiaK^eon.  No  final  advantage,  bow 
ever,  accrued  to  Carthage;  ibr  Mago,  suspecting 
treachery  on  the  part  of  bu  new  ally,  and  having  long 
willed  for  a  preteoee  to  dqiart,  weighed  anchor  on  a 
sodden  and  aaUed  back  to  Africa,  "abaaiafully  and 
OBacoeoalriily,"  says  Plataidi, "  anffaring  Sicily  to  sl^ 
out  of  his  hands."  (Pfctf.,  ViL  TmuLh-lU.  Oiaii^ 
faiher.of  the  great  Hannibal.  He  succeeded  Mago  in 
the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  made 
hitnaelf  conspienoas  tot  the  rigid  discipline  which  he 
introdnced.  The  Carthaginian  aeoate,  rearing  leat 
Pvirhus  might  quit  Italy  in  order  to  seize  apon  Sicily, 
ant  at  tha  head  of  180  Taeaola,  to  offer  aid  to 
tha  Romui^  in  order  that  the  King  of  Eoirua  sught 
find  soffieioat  employment  for  hia  anna  in  Italy.  Ine 
c^r,  however,  was  daclmed.  Mago  waa  aocceedad 
by  hia  two  aona  Haadrubal  aod  Uamikar.  (/nsftw, 
16.  3,  teM.—U.,  19,  I.WV.  Son  of  Hamikar  and 
btothei  m  HaonUial.  Ha  commanded  an  ambaaeade 
at  tha  taatHe  of  Trabia  (Xm..  81,  64),  and  was  alsa 
neerat  at  tha  battle  of  CawiB,  B.C.  816.  Havmg 
twen  aent  to  Carthage  to  cany  the  nawa  of  tha  latter 
victory,  be  is  aaid  to  have  pouted  oot  ia  tha  vestibule 
of  the  sanate-hoaae  tbe  golden  rings  obtained  from 
the  fingers  of  the  Roman  knights  who  had  fallen  it 
the  ■battle.  Thaee,  when  measured,  filled,  according 
to  Iba  common  aeeonnt,  thraa  modii  and  a  half; 
though  Livy,  with  true  national  feeling,  statea  that 
there  was  another  and  more  cmect  tradition,  which 
made  tha  rings  to  have  filled  not  much  more  than  e 
aiogle  modius.  (Xts.,  S3,  13.)  The  modiot  contain 
ed  a  little  over  <me  gallon,  thne  quarts  diy  meaaoro 
Mago  was  subsequently  sent  into  £^>ain,  where  he  waa 
defeated  \ij  the  Scipioa  at  Ilitoi^  (Im.*  33,  40), 
but  ha  aftenwdioined  hia  foreea  with  those  of  Asdro- 
bal  tha  aon  of  Gii^,  and  defeated  and  slew  Public 
Seipio.  At  a  later  period,  he  was  himself  again,  ds 
feated  along  with  Han  no,  Asdmbal's  ancceaaor,  by  Si 
lanoa,  the  TienlenaDt  of  Scipio.  {.Im^,  S8,  3.)  On 
fleeing  to.  (3«dta,  he  waa  ordered  by  the  Carthuioias 
senata  to  cross  over  with  a  fleet  to  Sicily,  and  carry 
iBccoor*  to  HannibaL  Ha  conceiTed  thereupon  the 
bidd  dea^pi  of  aeiimg  Oaithago  Nova  aa  ba 
sailed  alow.  Failu)B,lwwavar,  ia  thia,  he  was  obliged 
to  stop  at  uie  Baleanc  lalands  in  order  to  procure  new 
leviea.  Hera  be  made  himsdf  master  of  the  smaller 
ialand  of  the  two  (the  modem  JIfntorca),  and  fortified 
and  gave  hia  name  to  the  harbour.  (Vtd.  Magonta 
Portua.)  Tbe  following  aunmwr  Mago  landed  on  the 
coaat  of  Liguria,  with  13,000  foot  and  800  borae,  took 
(Senna  by  surprise,  and  made  himaetf  maaler  also  el 
the  harbour  and  town  of  Savo,  and  waa  soon  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  anny,  by  tbe  junction  of  a  powap. 
ful  body  of  Oauls  and  Liguiiana  wiA  his  fbrcea.  Held, 
however,  in  ^eok  by  the  consul  Cethegua,  who  pmvenfr 
ed  him  fiom  uniting  with  HannUwl,  he  turned  hia  arms  is 
a  difoent  direction,  andpeoetiated  into  Inaubria,  nil 
be  was  sevarety  wounded  in  baUla  with  the  Romaaa. 
Ha  Beached,  however,  Liguria  by  an  ^le  retreat,  and 
than  mat  aa  order  from  the  senate  at  bome,«equiring 
bin  to  i«Anfi.  imiMdietely.  to  CarthagA  ^  menae*^ 
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M  SewM.    H«  embaifcad  bk  tiom  kod  Mt  mO,  bst 

Sad  of  hia  woand  at  tha  iaknd  of  SaidiBia,  B.C.  908. 
(Im.,  so,  la.)  Comeliaa  Napoa  differa  from  other 
writeis  as  to  die  manner  of  his  deadi,and  fcajra  that  be 
either  perished  shipwreck  or  was  mardered  hy  hia 
serrants.  (Nep.,  Vit.  Hasmib.,  c.  8.)— V.  A  Cartha- 
giniao  wha  wrote  a  work  on  agricoUnre  in  the  Panic 
tonffuo,  which  was  tnnslated  into  Latin  bj  order  of 
me  KJinaa  senat*.  It  was  in  twenty-eigbt  bodts  ae- 
cording  ui  Varro.  The  latter  infmne  ua  abo,  that  it 
waa  translated. into  Cheek  tj  Caaaios  DiooTaiue  of 
Utica,  who  made  twenty  booka  of  it ;  end  that  it  waa 
■till  farther  condensed  b|r  Diophanes  of  Bithjmia,  who 
ifoaght  it  down  to  six  books.  {V»Ta,De  R.  R.^i,  I.) 

MisoN,  a  riTer  of  India  falling  into  the  Gangea. 
According  to  Mannett,  the  modem  name  ia  the  JRon- 
fnufu.   {GeogT.,  vol.  t,  pt.  1,  p.  9S.) 

MiRiiuL,  a  Carthaginian  offiecr  In  the  amy  of 
Hannibal,  appointed  to  carry  on  tbe  siege  of  Sagun- 
tom  when  Hannibal  inarched  against  the  Cretani  and 
CarpeUni.  {Lib.,  %1,  IS.)  After  the  baule  of  the 
Lake  TrBsymenos  in  Italy,  be  was  sent  in  pursuit  of 
the  flying  Komans.  (Lw.,  6.)  At  the  battle  of 
Canna  he  eommaoded  the  cavaby,  and  atraonoasl^ 
idTiaed  Hannibal,  after  the  latter  had  gained  hia  deci- 
sive Tictory,  to  march  at  once  upon  Rome.  (Ln.,  S2, 
SI.— iff.,  S8,  18.) 

Mau,  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  and  the  moth- 
er of  Mercury  by  Jupiter.  She  was  one  of  the  Plei- 
ades ;  and  the  brighteat  of  tbe  namber,  according  to 
■ome  authoriliea:  others,  however,  more  correctly 
■aake  Halcyone  the  most  Inminoua.  {Vid.  Ploiadea, 
and  conault  BeUr,  SfmuMmai,  p.  146.) 

MAjoBilNua,  Julias  Talerisa,  grandwm  of  the  Ma- 

r'anoa  who  was  master  of  the  horae  in  lUytia  dnrinft 
reign  of  Theodoains.  He  diatinguiahed  himself 
tarly  as  a  brave  commander  nnder  Aettus,  and  at  the 
death  of  the  latter  he  rose  to  aach  distinction  that  he 
waa  elected  Emperor  of  the  Weat  in  the  room  of  Avi- 
fiB,  whom  ha  compelled  to  mim  the  imperU  dignt^ 
in  467.  He  waa  aasasainated  by  Rieimer,  one  or  hia 
fcnerala,  after  a  reign  of  four  yeara  and  a  lulf,  at  Der- 
tona  in  Lignria.   (fN'crer,  Lex.  Vnw.,  toL  13^  p.  W.) 

Malxi,  I.  a  promonioiy  in  the  souUieaatem  part  of 
tbe  island  of  Lesbos,  now  Cspe  St.  JCsrte. — II.  A 
celebrated  pronwntory  of  the  rek^nneane,  forming 
the  extreme  pmnt  to  the  aootheaat,  and  aqmriting  the 
Iconic  horn  tbe  Argolic  Oolf.  Strabo  reckons  670 
stadia  from  thence  to  Tnnarua,  including  the  sinuoai- 
tiea  of  the  coast.  Cape  Malea  waa  considered  by  the 
ancienta  the  moat  dangerous  point  in  tbe  ciroumnavi- 

S.tion  of  the  peninsula,  even  as  early  as  the  days  of 
omer.  (Od.,  1,  80;  8,  386.)  Hence  arose  the  pro- 
verbial expression, "  After  doublii^  Cape  Malea  forget 
niur  country."    {Strab.,  878.— £iu(afA.,  ad  Od.,  p. 

1408  Compam  Btni.,  4.  179.— Tka^,  4.  68.— 

Seylt  p-  17.)  It  is  bow  usually  called  Cape  St.  An- 
gela, bnt  aometisBie  Cm  Main.  {Cramtr**  AnaeiU 
Greece,  toI.  9,  p.  196.)— III.  A  city  of  Rilluotia. 
(Vid.  Malia.) 

MiLXTXNTUK,  the  ancient  name  of  Beocventam. 
Il4».,  9,  87.) 

Maili,  the  chief  ei^  of  the  Helienaas,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  nithiotia  in  Theaaaly,  from  which  they  proba- 
hly  derived  their  name.  {^eph.  Byx.,  a.  t.  UakuH^.) 
it  was  near  the  head-watera  of  the  Sinns  Mdiacns, 
now  the  Gulf  of  Zeitmia, 

Maliacus  Sinds,  a  gulf  of  Hiessaly,  running  np  in 
a  Ddrthwoat  direction  from  the  northern  shore  of  Eu- 
boaa,  and  on  one  side  of  wbieb  is  the  Pass  of  Tber- 
moOTla.  It  is  noticed  by  aeveral  writers  of  antiquity, 
auch  as  Herodotus  (4,  33),  Thneydidf*  (3,  96),  and 
iSlrabo  (432).  It  now  takes  its  name  from  tfae  nei^ 
bouringcity  of  Zeiioim.  It  should  be  observed  that 
Livy,  f/bo  often  terms  it  the  Maliacus  Sinua  (37,  80  ; 
ti.  46),  elsewboe  naaa  tbe  appeUatioa  of  ^irianom 


Sinne  (38,  6),  which  he  hw  bonowed  km  Vtlftm 
(Iff,  ^.—SUfk.  Byx ,  I.  V.  Afaws. — Craaer'a  Am 
Grttct,  ToL  I,  p.  485). 

MiLiCNats  or  Malii,  the  moat  aoatheTD  bite  ti 
Tbeaaaly.  They  are  called  by  tbe  Attk  wiilwi  Mf. 
Awir,  Meliane,  bat  in  their  own  Dixie  dialect  IfaXidf. 
Scylaz,  indeed,  seema  to  make  a  distioctioti  batwa« 
tbe  UfAietr  and  Makuic,  which  ia  to  be  fond  in  leal^ 
er  anther.  Palmerina  \td  Sej^^.  3S)  eon^das  Ikl 
whole  paaaage  to  be  ceirapt.  The  MaUna  oca^iil 
I»ineipelly  the  aborea  of  the  gilf  l«  iriwh  tbsy  ca» 
municatcd  their  name,  extending  aa  br  aa  the  aiBO» 
eat  part  of  tbe  Stcaita  of  Tbenwq>yls,  and  le  thairi' 
ley  of  the  Snetchiua,  a  little  above  ita  entranca  into 
tbe  aea.  (Herod.,  7,  196.)  They  are  adaaiUad  hy 
.Aachines,  Pauaantaa,  uid  Haipoeiatieo,  in  their  liM 
of  the  Am^ietyonie  atidca;  vdndi  wu  natmllj  le 
be  expected,  aa  tfaia  nlebrated  aaaeuMy  had  amqt 
been  held  in  Ibeit  coontry.  Tbe  Hdiena  oAarad  tiilh 
and  wster  to  Xerxea  in  token  of  aabmiaeien.  (Arsi, 
7,  183.)  According  to  Herodotus,  tbeir  eoontiy  m 
chiefly  flat :  in  some  parte  Uw  [daina  were  exiMMin, 
in  otfana  narrow,  being  confined  on  one  aide  by 
Malrae  Gulf,  and  towarda  tbe  land  hj  the  lefty  od  in- 
aceeesiUe  nnonntaiDa  of  Traehinia.  {Cimma't  Am 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  436.) 

Malu,  a  people  in  tbe  sonthweatem  pact  of  India 
intra  Oangem,  along  tbe  banka  of  the  Hydiaotea. 
(S/raio,  699.)  It  was  in  atUcking  a  fcotiesa  of  the 
Halli  that  Alexander  waa  severely  wounded.  (Pfatf., 
Kir.  Ales.)  Tbe  territory  of  this  pei^e  wonU  seea 
in  some  degree  to  coireqwnd  to  the  modem  pnviBca 
or  aoobah  of  MemUan.  (YinetiWa  Vwfagt  (/  Near- 
ektu,  p.  180.) 

MALLoa,  a  town  of  Gilieia  Campeatria,  aaatwaid 
from  tbe  river  Pyramna ;  new  a  amalt  village  called 
MaUt.   (Mela,  1,  l9.~Curt.,  S,  7.— Lticm,  3,  SK.) 

MALTHiNtja,  a  name  occurring  in  Honce  (Ser*., 
I,  3,  37).  It  waa  thonght  ver^  effnainale  among  tfas 
Romans  to  vpear  m  pnUie  with  Aa  tone  aaielaaali 
or  loosely  ginled.  For  thiaMveMMa  waa  blamed;  and 
the  qnestion  ariaaa,  whether  Horace  naana,  onder  tlia 
character  of  Mallhims,  to  portray  his  patron,  ov  whe^ 
«r  the  reference  is  merely  one  of  a  general  natore. 
Opinions,  <^  courae,  are  divided  on  tlua  snhject.  At 
first  view,  it  appeara  hardly  probabte  that  the  poet 
would  emteace  auch  an  oppoctuni^,  or  adept  each  a 
mode,  of  censuring  hia  ftimid  and  ben^ctoc,  one  to 
whom  ha  owed  ao  large  a  riiare  of  hia  own  ekvattoo. 
And  yet,  when  we  take  into  conaidwation  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  the  reniective  characiats  of 
the  bard  and  hia  patron,  aa  well  aa  the  sincere  and 
manly  natore  of  the  intimacy  which  exiated  betweoi 
them,  it  would  aeem  aa  if  this  very  way  of  ellackti^ 
tbe  foiblea  of  Mncema  waa  the  leault  of  a  genoine 
fHenddiip,  the  apdking  a  deqierate  lemndy  lo  a  dia- 
graeeful  ftiling.   But,  it  will  be  aaked,  doe*  not  lbs 
presence  of  ehtlH  in  the  text  railiute  egunat  tUs 
idea!  We  answw,  by  oo  means,  if  tbe  term  be  taken 
in  a  softened  sense.   Bothe  regards  it  bere  aa  cqniv- 
alant  merely  to  **  quicunqtu  imprudenter  «aU  mepU 
agitnt,**  and  thia  explanation  deiivaa  wofifeat  from  Aa 
fbllowmg  line  of  Afraid  {ftp.  haiar.^  li^  iiu. 
"  Ego  atulhim  mU  KtMfwiie,  fithom  taaa  nm.  ope. 
nor."   In  additioa  to  what  ia  hen  elated,      may  ob> 
aerve,  tbst  the  very  name  of  MatlUuma,  •«  ivdintiag 
an  effemmate  person,  may  contain  a  covert  alVoaion  to 
Mscenas,  whose  general  habits  m  thia  respect  were 
known  to  all.   The  word  is  derived  either  from  the 
Greek  paXBov,  or  from  the  <M  Latin  term  mmUka. 
eqviralent  to  moUta,  and  used,  aoeordiaf;  to  Nonins, 
by  Lncilius. 

Mahrktina,  a  name  of  Meaaana  in  Sicily.  (Fad 
Mamerthii.— Jfi^tie^,  13,  ep.  U7.'-Slrai.  7.) 

MambktIni,  a  band  of  Oampanian  roarcwaanee,  on 
ginaNyenqihqpedni  Sicily  by  Agatberca.  AftaKhamag 
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ke«a.«BtablMbod  for  araM  time  at  Syracoae,  «  tumult 
arose  between  tbem  and  tne  citiaeua,  m  cooaequence 
of  their  being  deprived  of  the  right  of  voting  at  the 
•l«ctioa  of  magiatntes,  which  they  bad  previouaiy  en- 
ioyad.  Tha  widitim  waa  at  last  qaellea  bv  the  inter 
MmaM  (rfaonw  of  die  eMeriy  and  most  iofloential  cit- 
iniH^  and  the  Hameitmes  agreed  to  leave  Syraease 
tad  return  to  Italy.  Having  reached  the  SkiUsD 
aitmtta,  they  were  hoepitably  received  by  the  inhabi- 
tuts  of  Hessana  -  but,  repaying  this  kindness  by  the 
bafeaat  ingntitud>,  they  roae  npon  the  Messaoiana  by 
audilt  alaw  tb*  malaa,  took  the  females  to  wife,  and 
caUed  tbe  ei^  MamoUu.  {Died.  Sic.,  fragm.,  lib. 
SI.)  lliis  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Majneitines  led 
•ventmlly  to  the  first  Panic  War.  {Vid.  Punicum 
Bellun.)— The  origin  of  the  name  Mamertini  is  ssidi 
to  have  been  as  foUo^rs.  It  was  customaiy  with  the 
Oacau  nations  of  Italy,  in  time  of  famine  or  any  odier 
miafovtoBe,  to  seek  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  the 
gjoda  by  eonaecrating  to  them  not  only  all  the  produc- 
iMma  M  the  earth  during  a  certain  year,  bat  also  all  the 
mala  childroh  bom  during  that  same  space  of  time. 
Mamars  or  Mars  being  th^  tutelary  deity,  they  called 
theae  ehildien  after  him  when  they  had  attained  ma- 
terity,  and,  nuder  tbe  gmetal  and  coatomanr  Dame  of 
Mamertini,  sent  tbam  away  to acdi  new  abodaa.  (KbL 
Maoeitiam.) 

MuiBBTiDii,  a  town  of  the  Bmttii,  northesat  of  Rhe- 
gium.  It  appears  to  have  been  originally  founded  by 
a  band  of  Gunpanian  mereenariea,  who  derived  their 
aaana  from  Mamen,  the  Oaeao  Mars,  and  are  known 
to  bare  afterward  served  under  Agathocles  and  other 
princes  of  Sicily.  (Fut.  Mamertini.)  Barrio  and  oth- 
er native  anttquariea  have  identified  this  ancient  town 
with  dM  aile  of  JHorlonnw  ;  bat  thia  place,  which  is 
rilueled  between  Wiematro  and  Cosetura,  aeema  too 
dbtant  fion  Locri  and  Rb^ium  to  accwd  with  Stia- 
be*8  deaeription.  (Slrah.,  361.)  The  najoritv  of 
modem  topwrapbers,  with  Cluverius  at  their  head, 
riace  it  St  OppidOf  an  eplscopa]  see,  situate  above 
Segvio  and  Gtraei,  and  where  old  coins  appertaioing 
to  toe  Mamertini  are  aaid  to  have  been  dtMorered? 
{Crtimtr't  Aw.  Italy,  vol.  8,  p.  438.) 

UamilU  Lbz,  de  limUHmtt  ordamed  that  there 
ahooM  be  an  uncultivated  apace  of  five  feet  brood  left 
between  farms,  and  if  any  dispote  happened  about  this 
matter,  that  a  single  arbiter  should  be  appointed  by  the 
(HBtor  to  determine  it.  The  law  of  the  twelve  tables 
required  three  arbiters.— This  law  was  proposed  by  C. 
MamiUos  Tnninus,  A.U.C.  642,  who  had  been  consul 
ID  ffli  A.U.O.  (Conmlt  EnuMU,  Index  Ltg.  ad 
Cie.,  ».  V.  Sfam^.  —  Cfoerenx,  mi  Cie.,  de  Leg.,  1, 

MamdrIos  VaTVElds,  an  artificer  in  tbe  reign  of 
NanHL  When  tbe  Ancile  or  sacred  shield  fell  from 
heaven,  tbe  monarch  showed  it  to  all  the  Roman  ar- 
tiats,  and  ordered  them  to  exert  all  their  skilly  and 
make  eleven  other  shields  exactly  resembling  it  All 
Jec fined  the  auempt,  however,  eicept  Mamnrios,  who 
was  eo  sneeeMfal  in  the  imitation,  and  made  tbe  other 
alfcven  eo  Uke  unto  it,  that  not  even  Numa  himself 
could  distinguish  the  copies  from  the  original.  {Vid. 
Ancile  and  Salii.)  Mamurius  asked  for  no  other  re- 
ward bat  that  his  name  might  be  mentioned  in  tbe 
hymn  of  the  Salii,  as  they  bore  along  these  eacred 
sfaielda  in  procession.  {Plui.,  yit.Num. — Oiiid,Fatt., 

s,3n.) 

MARoaai,  a  native  of  Fonniv,  of  obacure  origin. 
He  served  under  Julius  Cnsar  in  Gaul,  as  Pra/ectiu 
Jahvrum,  and  rose  so  high  in  favour  with  him,  that 
Cnear  permitted  him  to  enrich  hioiself  at  the  expense 
of  tba  Ganls  in  any  way  he  was  able.  Mamurra,  in 
conseqnence,  became  posseesed  of  enormous  wealth, 
end  retomed  to  Rome  with  his  iH-BOtten  itches.  Hen 
ha  displayed  so  IHlle  modesty  and  reserve  tn  the  em-  j 
plovBMiit  of  laa  fortane,  aa  to  biTO  baen  the  first  Re- 


man that  incmsted  his  entire  house  witli  marble.  Hits 
structure  wae  sitoate  on  the  Ccslisn  Hill.  We  bavt 
two  epigrams  of  Catullus  against  him,  in  which  he  it 
severely  handled.  1101800  also_  alludes  to  him  wilt 
sly  ridicule  in  one  of  hia  satiiea  (1, 6,  87.)  He  caUi 
Foimia  "  JfafMurranHn  tirht,"  the  city  of  tba  La* 
mian  iine  being  here  named  after  a  race  of  whoa  no 
thiiu[  was  known.   {Vid.  Formis.) 

MiNoiNns,  C.  Hostilius,  a  Roman  consul,  who, 
though  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  was  defeated  ana 
atripped  of  his  camp  by  only  4000  Numantines.  (X>ia., 
EpU.,  AS.}  Tbe  ranuant  of  die  Roman  army  was  al- 
lowed to  retire  npon  their  making  a  treidy  of  peace 
with  the  Numantians,  but  the  senate  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty,  and  ordered  Mancinue  to  be  delivered  up  te 
the  enemy ;  but  they  refused  to  receive  him.  Manci 
nus  thereupon  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  reinstated 
in  his  risbts  of  a  citizen,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
tribuna  P.  Rutilius,  who  asserted  that  be  conld  not 
enjoy  the  right  of  returning  to  bis  country,  called  by 
the  Romans yiw  poatiimimi.  IVie.,  de  Orat. — Com- 
pare Cie.,  d»  Of.,  3,  60.— F/or.,  2,  18.— /i,  3,  14,— 
VeU.  Paierc,  3,  l.—Duier,  ad  Flor.,  L  e.) 

MindInb,  a  dsogbter  of  King  Astyages,  and  moth 
er  of  Cyrus  the  elder.    {Vid.  Astyages.} 

Mandbla,  a  village  in  the  country  of  the  Sabinesi 
near  Horace's  farm.  The  poet  alludes  to  its  cold 
mountain  atmosphere.  It  is  now  pezhaoa  Barddm. 
(Hont.,  Ef.,  I,  18,  105.) 

HiBDD^  a  pec^le  of  Celtic  Gaut,  clienU  of  the 
Mdm,  whose  chief  city  ffaa  Aleeia,  now  Alise.  Their 
territtny  answered  to  what  ia  cow  tbe  department  dt 
la  CAle  d'or,    (Lrauure,  Ind.  Geogr.,  ad  Cos.,  t.  s.) 

Mjj«O0bIa,  a  city  of  Apulia,  nearly  half  way  be> 
tween  Bmndisivm  and  Tanntam.  It  atill  retains  ita 
ancient  name.  Thia  otheiwlee  obaeure  town  hw  ae* 
qoired  aome  interMt  in  history  ftom  having  witnessed 
Uie  death  of  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  the  eon  (' 
Agesilaos.  He  bad  been  anmmoned  by  the  Taiea 
tines  to  aid  tbem  against  the  Messapians  and  Lucani> 
ans,  but  even  bis  bravery  was  insufficient  to  subdnt 
their  foes.  He  fell  in  the  conflict,  and  hia  body,  a" 
Plutarch  relates,  remained  in  possession  of  the  enen^, 
notwithstanding  the  Luita  oflers  made  by  the  Taren- 
tines  to  recover  it,  This  is  said  to  have  been  the 
only  instance  in  which  a  Spartan  kins  was  debarred 
the  rites  of  burial.    (PhU.,  Vit.  Agid.—Athen.,  IS, 

9.  — Slraic,  860.)  Manduria  was  uken  by  tbe  Ro- 
mans in  tbe  second  Panic  war.  {Iav.,  27,  15.)  A 
curioua  well  is  described  by  Pliny  as  existing  near 
thia  town.  According  to  hia  account,  ita  water  always 
maintained  ifaa  same  level,  whatever  qoantily  waa 
added  to  or  taken  from  it.  (PAn.,  2.  l03.)  This  phe- 
nomenon may  still  be  observed  at  the  present  iwy. 
(iSwtniitmeV  TraveU,  vol  1,  p.  222.) 

M  an£tho  {Udvs6ac,  Moveru,  UavalBov,  UaveB&v), 
a  celebrated  Egyptian  vrriter,  a  native  of  Diospolis, 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phil- 
sdelphus,  st  Mende  or  Heli^lia,  and  to  have  been  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  wisdom.    (.Slian,  de  An., 

10,  16.)  Ha  belonged  to  the  priest-caste,  and  waa 
himaelf  a  priest,  ai>d  mterpreter  or  recorder  of  reUgioua 
usai^s,  and  of  Uie  sacred,  and  probably,  also,  historical 
wriungs,  with  the  title  of  'lepoypafifiaTevf.   It  ajqieaie 

Srobabie,  however,  diet  tbeie  were  more  than  one  in 
ividual  of  (hie  name ;  and  it  is  therefore  doobtfdt 
whether  all  tbe  worits  which  were  attributed  by  an- 
cient writers  to  Manetho,  were  in  reality  written  by 
the  Manetbo  who  lived  in  tbe  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phils* 
delphus.  Manetbo  wrote  a  history  of  Egypt  (Alyvm-t- 
OKo)  in  three  books,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of 
this  country  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  deeth  of 
Darius  Codomanne,  the  last  king  of  Persia.  There  is 
every  reason  for  aappoaing  that  this  was  written  by 
the  Manetbo  who  lived  under  Philadelphus.  Consid- 
entk  fapoenla  are  pnawved  in  the  treatiaa  of  Jose- 
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MMiplBM  Aptcm;  b«t  ititt  0Mln  yntfoM  in  Ih* 

*>€faioiudw*' M  OMig*  STncMiii.  aMok  eTikt  Mntii 

Mrtnrr.  Th*  **  (%rMiielM"  of  f^modlni  wen  prin* 
etptlly  eompiM  from  Aa  **  OfaiouclM"  of  Julia*  Af- 
rieinaa  ind  ftom  E^uebitw,  both  of  whom  mde  great 
ate  of  Maoetbo'i "  History. "  The  work  of  Afrieutua 
s  lott ;  and  wo  only  poasMs  a  Latinvataiott  of  that  of 
CuwluaB,  which  waa  tianaUted  ent  of  the  Annaaiaii 
fomoB  ot  the  Greek  teit  preaeryd  at  Cooatantinople. 
Ilnalbo  indiettea  aa  Ua  prinoipal  aouicea  of  inAnaoa- 
tioB  eertain  aociaiit  EgypUao  ehrMtieloa,  -aiid  aUo,  if 
Sjnc^ua  has  right! y  eomprebended  hia  meanioc,  the  in- 
STTiptions  which  Tboth,  or  the  firat  Hanaw,  had  tracodt 
according  to  him,  in  ths  sacred  laagaage,  on  oolamns. 
We  wty,  if  Syncellus  has  ngfatly  compt^nded  him, 
tocauae  it  qipeara  that  the  passags,  in  which  MaaeUto 
apeaka  of  die  eolnmna  of  Egjpi,  baa  nal  baan  takes 
UOD  hia  UaUny  of  Eg^t,  bat  mm  another  Mck  of  a 
myatic  character,  eouiled  SoUua.  The  inaeiiptioiM 
fast  referred  to,  at  haTing  been  written  in  the  aaerad 
dialecT,  Anthodamon,  ion  of  the  second  Hannaa,  and 
htber  of  Taut,  bad  tnnalated  into  the  Tulgar  dialect, 
tod  placed  taoag  the  wiitinga  depoailed  in  the  nne- 
Saaij  of  a  temple.  Maoetho  gina  Iba  bat  of  thirty 
djrnasties  oz  aneeeariotM  of  kings  who  leimd  in  tbe 
aame  city ;  for  thus  are  we  to  ondentana  the  word 
(^nHUfy.  which,  in  Msnethe,  is  not  lynooymow  with 
rtigwug  fitmUy,  Hence  aome  of  hia  djnaatiaa  are 
composed  of  several  families.  Tbe  thirty-one  liata  of 
Maoetho  contain  tbe  namea  of  113  kii^  who,  ac- 
wnling  tff  then,  tngati  in  Egypt  dnrtng  the  apace  ^ 
44U  rear*.  Aa  we  camiat  nconeSa  tma  long  dura- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  with  the  chrondogy  <rf 
tbe  Seiiptarea,  tome  writera  have  Iwnce  taken  oecaaion 
to  throw  discredit  on  Manetbo,  and  baT*  placed  him 
in  tbe  daaa  of  fabulous  historiana.  (Compare,  in  par- 
tiotdar,  P«Im.,  DoUr.  Ttna.,  lib.  9,  c.  lA.)  A  ciicnm- 
■taaei^  hnwMr,  which  woold  aaem  to  claim  fat  Ibia  bia- 
lorian  MMM  dagna  of  eonSdanea  ia,  that  the  aoooeanoo 
•f  klqp,  aa  giran  by  bim,  does  not  ^  any  meant  corre- 

Sto  tba  pretanaionB  of  the  more  anciem  priests  of 
iWboemmeraled  to  Herodotna  a  liat  of  monsrche 
wonU  make  the  duration  of  the  kinsdom  of  Egypt 
azoeed  30,000  jw !  We  know  alao,  m)m  Joflepfaua. 
HM  Manetbo  corrected  many  things  in  Herodotas 
wbieb  betrayed  a  wuit  of  oxactneaa.  Laicher  accusea 
Manetbo  of  having  been  a  mere  flatterer  «f  tbe  Ptol- 
eoiiea.  (Hi$t.  d'Herod.,  rol  7,  p.  3S3.)  Bat  the  lat- 
ter baa  foand  a  defender  in  M.  Duboia-AymA.  (Z>e< 
sertphoa  dt  CISgypU,  vol.  I,  a.  301.)  Other  and 
more  aqnitable  critwa,  aueh  aa  CalTiaioa,  Usher,  and 
Capelloa,  have  endeaTOuied  to  reconcile  the  chrond- 
oigy  Manetbo  with  that  of  tbe  Scriptorea,  bv  reject- 
ing u  fabiilona  mei^y  tbe  firat  faurtean,  fifteen,  or 
aizteea  dyuatiaa.  Maraham,  bowem,  waa  the  firat 
to  aceosqiliafa  thia  end,  and  that,  too,  without  n- 
treDching  any  part  of  Manetho'a  catalwne.  (Ciron- 
anit  CcKOK  ^^vptimetu,  Hebraietu,  Gratau,  Land,, 
1879,  fol.)  He  ua  made  it  appear,  that  the  firat  ser- 
enteeo  dynaatiea  of  Manetbo  mi^  have  reigned  si- 
mnltaiMMialy  in  diOerent  parU  of  £gypt,  nd  Uiat  thos 
die  tnteml  of  time  between  Henaa  (whom  Mairiiam 
belteree  to  have  been  Ham,  the  aoa  of  Noah),  and  the 
end  of  tbe  reign  of  Amaais,  is  only  181B  yean.  Two 

Etat  men  of  the  17Ut  century,  Newton  and  Boaiuet, 
re  qiproTed  of  tbe  system  of  Marabam  :  and  yet  it 
aroald  certainly  aaem  to  be  fautQr,  in  placing,  cmiua- 
ly  to  all  ptobability,  tbe  commencement  of  ue  E^p- 
Ihui  mmareby  imiaediatdy  after  the  deluge,  aaa  m 
baiting  to  1400  yeara  tbe  period  that  elapeed  between 
Menea  and  Scaeatria.  To  remove  tbeae  inconvenien- 
cee,  Pexroa,  giving  the  preference  to  the  chnnology 
•f  the  Septuagint,  modified  the  tystem  of  Manetbo, 
leekoning  U19  yeara  Irom  Menea  to  Nectanebua, 
laot  king  (tf  the  30lb  dynasty  of  Manetbo.  He 
aiieet  Menea  618  year*  aftei  tbe  dela^o  at  tbe  epoch 
Tt8 


efOi^Mra.  WWsham  flf  tfiMa  patens  an  be  ihi 
tnw  one,  it  wooU  wmm  dkal  eiwn  tkos^  iliacha. 
aeloffy  of  Manetbo  praaents  aoma  difficukie*,  waeagiN 
not  for  that  laaaon  to  vefoae  him  all  rimdWInw  *  u  in 
historian.  Aa  Cambyaaa  bad  deefipytd,  m  tna^mt 
ed  into  Ptfaia,  tbe  ancient  doonmeDts  ^  Eorptiu 
ikutaaj,  it  ia  mors  than  [wobabie  that  tba  foasu  of 
Egjrpt  refdaced  Uiem  by  new  chronicles,  in  iriach 
they  moat  naeeaaarily  haTe  committed,  wilbom  ifr 
tending  it,  some  very  gnat  etion.  It  ia  from  tbisi 
ertoneons  aooicea  that  Manetbo  would  appaar  to  ban 
dnwn,  in  good  faiUi,  bis  maaoa  of  infinrnation.  h 
ia  no  easy  matier,  bowerer,  after  all,  to  aacertain  tin 
real  Talae  of  MMietbo'a  Hiatory,"  in  tbe  fcim  ■ 
which  it  baa  come  down  to  oa.  Tbe  reader  wj 
judge  of  tbe  uaa  that  baa  been  mede  itf  it  for  Epfp- 
tiaa  ebenology,  by  rafioring  to  ReA'a  Alu  JBgmU- 
cie  Ztknduamg  {Aim*,  1880) ;  to  tba  woffcs  <f 
Cfaammdlion,  WQkinaoo'a  To^tgrt^  ^  TUk^ 
ibe  «tbet  aatlwritiaa  which  will  be  lootcated  by  a  lat 
annee  to  tfaeee  works.  (£ncjrcl.  Vt.  fnouf.,  vol  li 
p.  379.>— Beaides  thia  woriu  Maoetho  wrote  Mmi 
othera,  which  an  toat  Tbeae  were,  1.  Tepe  BitAot 
("  S»cni  B(wl"),  treating  of  Egyptian  thaolqgy^ 
BiAXof  Zudeuf  ("  Aim  e/  Softav"),  an  aaUaoom- 
ieal,  or,  tathar,  aatrolngieal  wmt,  addreaaed  to  Pialenqr 
Philadelpbus. — 3.  ^vou^f  kwvro^  ("f^tloMc  ^ 
PAytica")^ — i.  A  poem,  in  aix  cantoa,  wludt  hai 
come  down  to  oa  under  the  title  *A  'AfrorciUsgun-ua, 
and  treata  of  tbe  inflnmee  of  tbe  atara.  It  is  evident- 
ly Uw  laodnction  of  a  mneb  later  age,  aa  Holatenaiai 
iboaght,  and  aa  Tyrwhitt  baa  demenatrated.  (Cent- 
pan  BtyM^  Opute.  Aead.,  nd.  1,  p.  96.)  Amoa| 
tbe  works  paUiriied  by  tbe  credulous  Nanni.  of  Vi- 
terbo,  there  ia  a  Latin  one  aaciibed  to  Manetbo,  aal 
entitled  "  Dt  Regihus  JBgypH"~Ti»  fragments  a 
Manetbo  have  been  collected  by  Joa^  Sc^iw,  ana 
pabUabad  in  his  treatise  "Dc  EmaiimtioitiTimfv 
nm."  (Scksa,  Hitt.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  315,  ttff.) 
The  'A.iroTtAeofuiTixd  were  first  edited  by  GtoBonna, 
Lugd.  Bat.,  ISOB,  4lo.  "niere  ia  a  later  editira,  by 
Axtius  and  Rigler,  Colon.,  1833,  Svo.  In  Ruperti't 
and  Schlichtborst's  "  Neiut  Magazut  filsr  SehiUekr- 
er,"  GbUmg.,  1793  (vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  90,  itqq.),  there 
is  a  dissertation  of  Ziegler's  on  tbe  'AnordLeafUTui, 
in  which  he  undertakes  to  abow  that  this  poem  vraa 
written  after  tbe  time  of  Angtutoa.  {Hiijfmaim,  Ltx. 
Bibliogr.,  Tol.  8,  p.  76.) 

MAtfiaA  Lbx,  1.  by  Manilius  tbe  tribune.  A.T7.C. 
687,  for  cwiferring  oa  Pompey  the  charge  of  tbe  war 
against  Mithradates.  Ita  paasage  waa  supported  by 
Cicero,  who  waa  then  pnetor,  and  also  by  Julina  Ca- 
sar,  but  fmn  different  views,  (Ftd.  Pompeina.}— It 
Another,  by  tbe  aame,  that  freedBwa  nugbt  TOte  in  aB 
the  tribea,  whereas  fonnerU  they  voted  in  aouM  one  ol 
tbe  four  city  tribea  onW  Thia  Uw,  kowewt  daA  not 
peas.  (Cie.,  fro  Jftfrca,  S3.— fnuati,  AmL  Io., 
f.  a.) 

MawilIob,  I.  Marcus  or  Caiua,  a  Latin  poet,  known 
only  by  hia  poem  entitled  Aammomteo,  in  fire  books. 
The  manuacripts  do  not  agree  about  the  name  of  tlui 
poet ;  some  of  them  calling  bim  Manlioa,  otlwn  Mai- 
fins.  Bentley  believed  bim  to  have  been  bom  ia  Aata. 
Two  reaaona  led  bim  to  entertain  thu  opjoioB:  the 
strsnge  construction  which  appeara  in  aome  of  the 
verses  of  Manilius,  and  the  improbability  that,  at  the 
period  when  this  poet  appeared,  the  Romans  paid  any 

rit  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  the  beavena  and 
,  leaaona  of  aatrolc^.  It  ia  true,  the  fborth  bo(A 
of  the  poem  conuint  two  verses  (the  4l8t  and  776th) 
in  whictt  Manilius  speaks  of  Rome  a*  toM  titj/ ;  bin 
theae  two  lines  axe  boldly  declared  by  the  great  Eiw- 
lisb  critic  to  be  interpolated.  He  endeavours  to  makt 
it  aj^ear  that  the  author  of  the  Astionomica  is  neitba 
the  aatniloger  Manilius  of  whom  Pliny  speaks  (36, 17), 
nw  the  mathematician  of  tb*  same  name,  of  mboUttK 
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AotLer  oecMin,  ba  maikM  mentiOD  ^6, 10).  Bflob 
lay  beUerea  ifatt  tha  pmt  k  to  bs  pboad  in  tha  age  of 

Anguatas ;  bat  he  baa  no  otbet  gimiDd  fin  Ihia  bolief 
Aan  tfao  obauvation  which  he  has  made,  that  Mauilioa 
BOTCi  oaaa  the  genitive  tenninstioD  n  {aaiUi,  iiyenu, 
iwjfrii.  &c},  but  the  cmtiacted  fotm  io  <  (auxiii, 
mgatti),  itludi  mailca  «  writer  of  the  Augiutau  age. 
ftspaftiw  anoDff  the  pocta  firat  need  ^  form  in  iL 
^xIm  nam  «  Muuliaa  ia  an£niued.  The  five 
hooks  wbieb  m  extut  tieat  principallj  of  the  fixed 
Mm;  Mt  the  poet  promiaea,  ia  many  pwU  of  hia  woikt 
to  giro  u  aecoant  of  the  plaoeta.  The  Uugosge  ia 
B  manj  iitataocee  marked  by  ereat  paritf ,  many  po- 
■lie  beautiea  ^tpear,  and  the  mudle  betnya  nty  incoa- 
■denUo  degree  of  talent  in  managing  a  sabject  of 
■o  dry  aod  foibidding  a  nature.  It  ajipeara  from  many 
parts  of  the  wodt  tlwt  Haoiliua  waa  a  atanch  adherent 
of  the  Su»c  pbiloaophy.  The  beat  editiona  are,  that 
of  Bentley,  Limd.,  1739,  4to,  and  that  of  Stoober, 
ArgaU.,  1367,  Svo.  (SehiO,  Lit.  Bomaine,  vol.  1, 
!».  276.) — n.  An  efHsranunatic  poet,  one  of  whose 
e^rama  is  cited  by  vano.  (Antk.  Lai.,  toI.  1,  p. 
073.)— in.  Manias,  a  Roman  consul,  A.U.C.  60fi. 
He  left  a  work  on  the  Civil  Law,  and  aoother  entitled 
MamOii  Jfonmnta.  (SdM,  LU.  Jtom.,  vol.  1,  p. 
ISS.) 

UAMLXoa,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
petriciap  genttM  of  Romei  Those  most  worthy  of 
notice  are :  I.  Mareua  Manliae  CapitoUnus,  who  fas 
eonaol  B.C.  390  (La.,  6, 31),  sod  was  the  means  of 
praoerriiw  the  Capitol  when  it  waa  nearly  taken  by 
As  Genu  (£iv.,  6,  47),  from  which  eauoit  be  re- 
cvived  the  amname  of  Capitolinua.  He  afterward  be- 
came e  warm  supporter  of  the  popular  paitv  against 
his  own  Older,  ana  particularly  distingoidied  bimafalf 
by  the  liberality  with  which  he  asaisted  those  who 
were  is  debt,  He  publicly  sold  one  of  his  most  tsI- 
Bsble  eatates,  and  declared  that,  as  long  as  he  had  a 
da^e  poond,  he  would  not  bQow  any  Roman  to  be 
curiad  into  bondue  lor  debt,  la  consequence  of 
Ue  j^yowtion  to  the  patrictan  order,  he  was  accused 
«f  aiiniii^  at  kingly  power.  The  circnmstancea  at- 
tending hw  trial  and  death  are  involved  in  much  ob- 
acmity-  It  would  appear  that  be  was  accused  before 
ibe  centoites  and  acquitted ;  and  that  afterward,  see- 
ing  that  the  patrician  order  were  bent  on  hia  destruc- 
tMML,  he  aeiged  i^n  the  Capitol  and  prepared  to  de- 
fend  it  by  arms.  In  consequence  of  this,  Camillus, 
Ins  personal  enemy,  waa  af^inted  dictator,  and  the 
euriaa  (i.  e.,  the  patrician  asaembly)  condemned  him 
to  death.  According  to  Livy,  who  implies  that  Man- 
lias  did  not  take  up  anna,  be  waa  thrown  down  from 
lbs  Tarpeian  rock  oy  the  tribanee ;  but  Nirinihr  sop- 
poses,  from  a  fragment  of  Dio  Caanua  (lib.  81),  com- 
pared with  the  oanratiTe  of  Zonaras  (7,  24),  that  he 
was  treacherously  pnabed  down  from  the  rock  by  a 
alsTe,  who  had  been  hired  for  that  purpose  by  the  pa- 
trician per^-  (.Rom.  Hut.,  vol.  3,  p.  610,  re;.,  Eng. 
IrmmH.}  The  luraae  which  Hanliua  had  occupied  was 
razed  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  Manlian  gens  resolved 
thaa  none  of  ita  patrician  membera  ahould  again  bear 
the  name  of  Marcus.  Manlius  was  put  to  death  B.O. 
381. — ^n.  Titus.  Manlius  Capitolinua  Torqcatua,  waa 
Boa  (rf*  I*  Manliua  aumamed  Imperioans,  who  was  dic- 
tator B.C.361.  When  bis  falbet  Lucius  was  accused 
by  the  tribune  Pomponius,  on  account  of  hia  cruelty 
towatds  the  soldiers  under  his  command,  and  also  for 
fceofHW  his  son  Titus  among  his  slaves  in  ^e  coun- 
tfj,  Titns  ie  aud  to  have  obtained  admittance  to  the 
hiiBan  sf  FimnKHitiiB  sboith'  beibre  the  trial,  and  to 
Wve  eompenea  htm,  under  leer  of  death,  to  swear  that 
be  would  drop  the  prosecution  against  hia  father, 
mns  instance  of  filial  affection  is  raid  to  have  opera- 
ted so  strongly  In  hu  favour,  that  he  was  appointed  En 
fbm  same  year,  B.C.  369,  one  of  the  military  tribunes. 
!£»..  7,  4,  ug.—Cic.,  i»  Qf.,  8^  81.)  In  the  fbl- 


Iow«L  yoacUanliaa  diathyiirtwd  hinsatf  alaylM 
in  «ii$a  combat»«  Giql  fisfiffattic  siu,  on  the  kmu. 
of  the  Anio.  tn  eonsequenea  of  his  takit^  a  chaia 
{lorqua)  from  the  dead  body  of  hia  opponent,  Iw  m- 
ceived  the  surname  of  Torqostus.  (Xie.,  7,  10.) 
Manlius  filled  the  office  of  dictator  twice,  and  in  both 
instances  before  he  had  been  elected  coiianl :  once  in 
order  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Carites,  B.C. 
351 ;  and  the  aacoad  timo  ui  order  to  preeide  tt  tbm 
comitia  for  the  election  of  caoaul*,  B.C.  S46.  -  (Lu^ 
7, 19,  seqq.)  Manlius  was  consul  at  least  three  time*.. 
(Ctc.,  de  Qjf.,  3,  31.)  In  hia  third  eonsulahip  he  de< 
feated  the  Latins,  who  had  formed  a  powerful  coq- 
federacy  against  the  Romans,  In  this  same  campaign 
be  pot  his  own  son  to  death  for  having  engaged  in 
ain^  combat  with  one  of  the  enemy  contrary  to  his 
orders.  (Zm.,  8,  5,  seo;.)— III.  Titus  Manlius  Tor- 
qoatos,  consul  B.C.  S^,  and  obtained  a  Irioimdk 
on  account  of  his  conquests  in  Sardinia.  {VeU.  Pt^ 
Un.,  3,  38. — Entrap.,  3,  3.)  In  hia  second  consul- 
ship, B.C.  234,  he  conquered  the  Gauls.  (Pe^.* 
9,  31.)  He  oppoaed  the  ransom  of  the  prisoneri  who 
had  been  tak9n  at  the  battle  of  Cannes.  (Liv.,  32,  fiO.) 
In  B.C.  316  he  defeated  the  Carthaginiana  in  Saidin* 
ia  2^  84,  Uff.),  and  in  SIS  was  an  nnanc^ 

cessful  candidate  lor  tlw  office  of  Pontifei  Maximal. 
(Xfta.,  35,  6.)  In  211  he  was  again  elected  conaul, 
but  declined  the  honour  on  account  of  the  weakness 
of  hia  eyes,  (Lte.,  36, 32.)  In  208  he  was  appointed 
dicUtor  in  order  to  hold  the  comitia.  (Ltv.,  37, 33.) 
The  temple  of  Janus  was  cloeed  during  the  first  con 
enlship  of  Hanlios.  (£u.,  1, 19.— raO.  P§Un.,  S, 
38.)— IV.  CneioiMaidiasVuIao,  was  consul  B.C.  189^ 
and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  war  against  the 
Gauls  in  Galatia,  whom  he  entirely  subdued.  Aa 
account  of  this  war  is  given  by  Livy  (38,  13,  teqf.) 
and  Polybtus  (22, 16,  teqq.'y  After  remaining  in  Asia 
the  foUowbg  yeai  as  proconsul,  he  led  his  army  boma 
thiou^  Tluaca,  where  be  wa^  attacked  by  the  uihab* 
itants  in  a  narrow  defile,  and  plundered  of  part  of  hit 
booty.  He  obtained  a  triumph  B.C.  186,  uengh  not 
without  some  difficulty.  (Lie.,  39,  t.~BiKgd.  XJt. 
Kntwl.,  vol.  14,  p.  385,  teq.) 

Mannus,  the  eon  of  the  German  god  Tmaton,  0* 
whom  that  nation  believed  themselves  detcendatts. 
(Taai.,  G.,  8.)  The  god  Tuiaton  evidei^  matka 
the  stem-name  of  the  Germans  (Tuistonee,  Teotoneo, 
Deutschen),  and  from  him  cornea  forUt  the  JIfan  of  the 
race,  i.'  e.,  the  Teutonic  race  itself.  (Compare  Mtm' 
nerl,  OtMckickte  der  *lUn  Deutaehen,  p.  3.) 

Mantinkji,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated 
citiea  of  Arcadia,  said  to  have  beep  founded  by  Msn- 
tineus,  aon  of  Lycaon.  It  was  situate  near  the  centre 
of  the  eaatem  frontier,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Artemiai* 
ua,  (»i  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Ophis  (Pautan.,  8, 
8),  and  waa  at  first  composed  of  four  or  five  hamlets  i 
but  these  were  afterward  collected  into  one  city  (Xctl, 
HiMt.  Gt.,  6, 3,  6,  teqj. — SlrtA.,  337X  which  became 
the  largest  and  most  populous  in  Arcadia  previoua  to 
the  founding  of  M^lopolis.  {Pol^b.,  2,  SO.)  The 
Mantineans  had  early  acquired  celebrity  for  the  wisdom 
of  their  political  institotions  {Potyi.,  6,  43, 1),  and 
when  the  Cyieneans  were  distracted  by  factions,  they 
were  advised  by  an  oracle  to  apply  to  that  peojde  for 
an  arbiter  to  settle  their  differences.  Their  request 
was  granted,  and  accordingly  Demonaz,  one  of  the 
principal  citizens  of  Mantinea,  was  sent  to  remodel  their 
government.  {Herod.,  4,  181.)  The  Mantineans 
noght  at  llieiniopybi,  but  arrived  too  lale  to  share  in 
the  vietiHy  of  Hattsa,  a  cireomstance  which,  according 
to  Herodotus  (9, 77),  produced  so  much  vexation,  that 
upon  their  return  home  they  banished  their  command 
era.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  espouBed  the 
I<acedemonian  cause ;  but  having  token  oUence  at  the 
concloaion  of  the  treaty  between  that  people  and  the 
Albmians  aftv  the  battle  <tf  Amphi^(^s,^y  wmo  In* 
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tQe*i  to  Jorm  an  iHitnea  with  Argot  and  ZUs,  wtUi 
which  conledeittes  tbey  fiull;  mads  wir  igimat  ^ai^ 
(Thuyd.,  6,  29,  teqq.)  In  the  bittle  which  was 
fouslu  on  ta«ii  tenitoty,  tber  obtained  at  fint  a  deci- 
de advantags  against  ths  LacedemoDtan  troops  op- 
posod  to  tbem ;  but  th*  Isft  wing  of  the  allied  may 
uviog  been  routed,  tbej  were  in  tbeir  torn  vigoronsly 
attacked,  and  forced  to  give  way  with  heafj  lou. 
iTliueyd.,  0,  68.)  This  ill  success  led  to  the  dissotu- 
Uoa  of  'tbs  confederacy,  and  induced  the  Mantineans, 
not  long  after,'  to  renew  their  former  aUisnce  with  Spar- 
U  (tlmeyd.,  B,  7B),  to  wlucb  they  adhered  ontil  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas.  At  Uiis  period  the  Laeedamff- 
nians,  bent  on  itrengthening  their  poww  in  the  penin- 
sula to  the  ntmost,  peremptorily  ordered  the  MauUneans 
to  pull  down  their  walls,  or  to  prepsre  for  war,  as  the 
thirty  year*'  trace  agreed  upon  between  the  two  states 
had  DOW  expired.  On  their  refusal  to  comply  with  ttua 
onjast  and  aifajtraiy  demand,  a  Spartan  army  enter- 
ed the  Mantinean  tetritoiy,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city. 
The  inhabitants  defended  themselves  with  vigoor,  and 
migbt  have  held  out  successfully,  had  not  Agesipolis 
oausod  tbe  waters  of  the  river  OphJs  to  be  aiverted 
from  their  channel,  and  directed  tgainst  the  mils  of 
the  town,  which,  being  of  brick,  were  euily  demoliah- 
ad.  By  thia  Mantinea  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Spar- 
lana,  who  destroyed  the  fortifications,  aikd  compelled 
the  inhabitants  to  change  their  constitution  from  a  de- 
mocracy to  an  oligarchy,  and  to  separate,  as  formerly, 
into  four  townships.  {Xen.,  Hut.  Gr. ,  fi,  3, 7.~Paii- 
MR.,  8,  a.—Polyb.,  4,  27.)  After  the  battle  of  Leoc- 
tia,  however,  the  Mantineans,  under  the  protection  of 
nieMs,  again  united  their  population  and  lefortified 
ttieir  city,  notwithstanding  the  onMsition  of  tha  Lace- 
dsmonians.  (Xem..  Hist.  Gr.,  6,  5.)  Mantinea  ac- 
quired additional  calebrity  from  the  great  but  undeci- 
sive battle  foDgbt  in  ita  plains  between  tbe  Bceotians 
airl  SparUns,  in  which  £paminoDdaB  terminated  his 
^Aio-n  career  (B.C.  362) ;  and  it  continued  to  be  one 
oftfa;  ndingcitiesof  Arcadia  till  it  joined  theAcbean 
hague,  when  it  CaU  for  •  short  time  into  the  bands  of 
Ae  .£l^ans  and  Ckomenes,  but  was  recovered  by 
Aistua  four  yeara  before  the  battle  of  Sellasia.  (Po- 
b/iau,  i,  8,  4.)  The  M&ntineani  having,  however, 
agnn  juined  the  enemies  of  the  Achnans,  they  treach- 
erously put  tbe  garrison  of  Uie  'latter  to  the  sword. 
(Poljfb  ,  2,  5S,  4.)  Thia  per&diooa  conduct  drew  down 
npoa  tl.em  the  vengeance  of  AnUgonna  Dosoa  and  the 
AchBBM,  who,  making  themselves  masters  of  the  city, 
gars  it  jp  to  plunder,  sod  sold  all  tbe  free  population 
as  slavK a  chastisement  which  Folybius  considered 
as  scarcely  equal  to  their  offence,  though  ita  cruelty 
had  been  set  forth  in  strong  colours  by  the  historian 
I%ylarcltus.  Tbe  name  of  the  city  was  now  changed 
t9  Antiffooea,  in  compliment  to  Antigonus  Doson.  We 
learn  also  from  Pausanias,  that  tbe  Mantineans  had 
merited  tha  protection  of  Augustus  froOi  having  ea- 
poused  his  cause  against  Marc  Antony.  Uteir  town 
•till  continued  to  flourish  as  late  as  ibe  time  of  Hadri- 
an, who  aboliriied  the  name  of  Antigonea  and  restored 
ita  ancient  appellation. — The  aite  of  uie  famous  battle  of 
Mantinea  was  about  thirty  sudia  from  tbe  city,  on  the 
road  to  FsUaiUiom,  near  a  wood  named  Pelsgus.  Hie 
tomb  «f  Epaminondaa  had  been  erected  on  the  spot 
where  he  Iwesdied  hit  last:  iteonsistedoriginallyofone 
pillar  mty,  aaimoanted  by  a  shield  and  a  Boeotian  inscrip- 
tion ;  but  another  pillar  was  afterward  added  by  die 
Emperor  Hadrian.  {Patitan.,  8,  11.]— Tbe  ruins  of 
Mantinea  are  pointed  out  to  modem  travellers  on  tbe 
•ite  now  called  PtdaoBoli.  ( GtW*  Itin.  of  ike  Morea, 
|).  141.— DviueU,  vol.  3,  p.  432.— Oorct'*  AwieHi 
Gruee,  vol.  8,  p.  300,  »eqq.) 

MAiTTiHSiini  Ofpiouh,  a  town  of  Coiaica,  placed 
by  Ptolemy  directly  east  of  tbe  mooth  of  the  river  Vo- 
leriw,  wbm  waa  a  bay  irfiich  now  aoawaia  to  that  of 
a  rStmuo.   Hnca  the  modain  Aaafia  will  con*- 
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spood  to  the  ancieDt  town,  for  it  Ila*  dovefiy  «Ht  4 
the  bay  iuet  HMDtioDad.   {Ummertf  Gtagr.,  vol  1^ 

pt.  S,  p.  619.) 

Mamto,  a  dangfatet  of  the  prophet  Tirenas,  endow, 
ed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  She  waa  made  prisonei 
by  the  Argtves  when  ue  city  of  Thebes  fdl  into  thn 
hands  ;  and  as  abe  waa  the  worthiest  part  of  the  bootjr, 
the  conquerors  sent  her  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  Dehls, 
•s  the  most  valuable  present  they  conkl  make.  Msa- 
to,  often  called  Daphne,  mnained  fat  some  tine 
Delphi,  where  ahe  gave  oracles.  ¥nm  Dd|dn,  ia 
obedienee  to  the  oracle,  abe  came  to  Claroa  in  Ifliii% 
where  she  established  an  oracle  of  Apollo.  Here  At 
msrried  Bhakina,  the  soveioign  of  the  conntiy,  by 
vrttom  ahe  had  a  son  called  Mopsus.  Manto  afterwud 
visited  Italy,  where  she  married  Tiberinns,  tbe  kit^  a( 
Alba,  or,  as  the  poets  mention,  tbe  god  of  the  nm 
Tiber.  From  tba  marriage  tpune  (^na,  iriio  bnfll 
a  town  in  tlw  neigfabouriiood,  whieh,  in  bowmr  itf  In 
mother,  be  called  Mantua.  {ScJtot.  ad  ApoU.  RJtoL, 
1,  808.— PaMon.,  7,  3.— Tzeiz.,  ai  I^eopkr.,  980. 
—  Ktrg.,  £n.,  10,  teqq.—Htyiu,  Exatrs.,  I,  ad 
JEn.,  10.— MvUer,  Etnuk.,  vol.  1,  p.  138.)  The 
Italian  legend  about  Mantna  evidently  owed  ita  origin 
10  similarity  of  name.  {Keigklt^j  MftkLt  p-  3iB, 
in  not.) 

lAnnUi,  a  city  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  sitnate  sn  an 
island  in  the  Mioeius,  eontbeast  of  Brizia,  and  south 
of  Ibe  lake  Benacus.  It  is  supposed  to  date  its  foond 
ation  long  before  the  arrival  of  tbe  Gauls  in  Itslj. 
Virgil  tells  us  it  was  of  Tuscan  origin,  and  derived  iu 
name  from  tbe  prophetess  Manto,  ue  daughter  of  Ti- 
resias.  {JEn.,  10,  199,  tejq. — Compare  uis  remsiks 
ofMiUler  on  Uiia  p&saage,  Etnuier,  vol.  1,  p.  188,  n 
not.)  Whatever  of  poetical  invention  there  may  ha*t 
been  in  tbo  origin  thua  ascribed  to  Mantua,  tboe  cat 
be  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  a  town  coosiderabla 
note  among  tbe  Etrurians,  when  they  were  in  posses- 
sion of  that  part  of  Italy  where  it  waa  situated.  The 
position  of  too  ancient  place  was  not  diflvent  from 
that  which  the  modem  Mantua  at  ^Msnt  occupies. 
That  it  waa  not  a  place  of  any  great  «ne  in  Virgil's  time 
may  be  collected  from  what  the  poet  himself  says  of  it. 
(Eelog.t  1,  30.)  Strabo  (213)  classes  it  with  Brixia, 
Bergomnm,  and  Comum,  but  Martial  attache*  to  it 
the  epithet  of  "parva"  (14, 193).  Its  vicinity  to  Cre- 
mona waa  an  unhappy  circuoutance  to  Mantoa  i-Jot, 
as  tlw  territory  of  ue  fwmer  aty  was  not  found  taf- 
ficient  to  conuin  the  veteran  ooldiera  of  Angostaih 
among  whom  it  had  been  divided,  the  de6cieney  wa* 
suiqdied  from  the  neighbouring  landa  of  the  latter;  a 
loa*  mo*t  feelingly  deplored  by  Virgit,  though  he  waa 
fortunate  enofigh  to  escape  from  the  dfects  of  thi*^' 
presstvB  measure.  {Oeorg.,  3,  198. — Bdof.,  9,  S7; 
1,  47.)  We  are  informed  by  the  grammanan  Doo»- 
tus,in  his  Life  of  Virgil,  that  this  great  pon  wt*  bon 
at  Andes,  a  village  near  Mantua.  (  Cramtr't  Ame.  fia- 
bf,  ToL  1,  p.  67,  teqq.} 

MabIthdh,  a  town  of  Attica,  northeast  of  Atbraa, 
and  not  far  from  the  coaat  It  was  said  to  have  be«i 
named  from  the  hero  Maiatboa  (Plul.,  Vit.  Tku.—  ' 
Suid.,  «.  V.  Uapaduv),  and  was  already  a  place  oTnota 
in  the  days  of  Homer.  «M.,7,81.)  From  tbe  •cho- 
liast  of  Sofdioclea  (fSdL  Cat.,  1047),  who  qifttea  Fh^ 
loeboms  on  tbe  Tstiapcdia,  we  learn  that  it  possessed 
a  temple  consecrated  to  the  Pytlaan  Apollo.  Demoa- 
thenes  reports  that  the  aaend  galley  was  kept  cm  this 
coast,  and  that  on  one  occasion  it  waa  captured  by 
Philip.  (PAil.,  p.  49.)  Eurystheus  was  ssid  to 
have  been  defeated  here  'bj  lolau*  and  the  HersclidB 
{Stnb.,  377).  and  Theaena  to  have  here  deatrmd  a  bw 
by  which  the  coontrv  waa  infested.  {^t.,Vit.Ttt». 
—Strah.,  399.)  Marathon,  however,  ia  most  ftmeof 
for  the  yicUay  obtained  by  the  Greeka  over  the  Peh 
aiana  in  tbe  plain  in  ita  immediata  Ticinity.  The 
aian  amy  wa  coaamandad  by  Prtia  and  Aitaphawe" 
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Maifo  tbe  Atbenbns,  who  had  eleran  gnwnls  indD- 
£ag  the  polemuch,  mm  for  tbe  dty  under  the  orders 
of  Mihiades.  According  to  Cornelius  Nepot  (Vit. 
Miltiad.),  tbe  Persians  were  a  hondred  tbonsaod  eB*ct- 
ive  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse ;  ^et  Plato,  mean- 
ing ^ntiaU;  to  ioclude  tbe  seamen  and  the  nrions 
nrahitude  ^  tUendants  upon  Asiatic  troops,  calls  tbe 
whole  unHneDt  five  hundred  Aoneand ;  and  Trogos 
Pompeios,  according  to  his  epitomizer  Jastin  (3,  9), 
did  not  scniple  to  add  a  hundred  thonsand  more. 
These  writen,  however,  did  not  perceive  that,  hy  en- 
cumbering the  Persians  with  such  neeless  and  an- 
anin^eeble  crowds,  tbey  were  not  heightening,  but 
dtnuniihiBg,  the  gl<»y  of  the  cooqoerors.  The  Alhe- 
nians  nambered  eiz-and-for^  dimrent  natioDS  in  tbe 
baiberian  host ;  and  the  Ethiopian  arrows,  remains  of 
which  are  still  found  at  Marathon,  seem  to  attest  the 
fact  tfa&t  Darius  drew  troops  Irom  the  remotest  provin- 
ces of  the  empire.  Yet  our  calculations  must  be  kept 
down  by  the  remark,  that  tbe  whole  invading  may 
was  transported  over  the  sea,  according  to  Herodotus, 
in  600  ^ps.  Thin,  on  tbe  footing  which  he  fixes  else- 
when,  of 900 men  to  each  tnteme,  would  gtve  130,000 : 
ud  we  on^  probebl  J  to  consider  tUa  as  tbe  utmost 
Jmit  to  which  uie  number*  of  the  invaders  can  reason- 
abSj  be  carried.  Hioae  of  the  Athenians,  including  the 
Flataeans,  are  uniformly  rated  at  about  10,000,  It  is 
possible  that  the  number  of  the  tribes  had  some  share  in 
grounding  this  tradition :  It  probably  falls  short  of  tbe 
tmikt  and  eertainhr  does  not  take  tbe  slaves  into  ac- 
coont,  who  served  most  likely  as  light-armed  troops. 
When  all  these  allowances  ate  made,  the  nomerical 
neqtnlity  will  be  reduced  to  a  proportion  of  five  to  one. 
— It  ia  ronaikable,  that,  thoagh  Herodotns  represents 
tbe  Penians  as  induced  to  land  at  Marathon  with  a 
view  to  the  opeiaiiona  of  Uieir  calvary,  be  doe*  not 
aaj  ■  word  either  of  ita  movemeBU  ia  the  battle,  or  of 
WDj  cause  that  prevented  Uwm.  It  seems  not  to  iMve 
eoniB  uto  action ;  but  perhaps  he  could  not  learn  by 
wbat  means  it  was  kept  motionless.  Yet  there  was 
«  tradition  on  the  aubject,  probably  of  some  antiquity, 
which  aopears  to  have  assumed  various  forms,  one  of 
which  was  adopted  by  Neooe,  who  relates,  that  Miltia- 
dee  protected  hn  flanks  nom  the  enemy's  cavalry  by 
so  amttis :  a  fiwt  which  it  may  be  thou^t  Herodotus 
eonid  scarcely  have  passed  over  id  silenee  if  it  had 
been  known  to  him,  but  which  might  have  been  tbe 
fonndation  of  a  very  obscure  account  of  the  matter, 
which  is  given  by  another  author.  In  the  explanation 
of  tbe  proverb,  x^^P^f  Irnrel^  (Sttidat. — CeiU.,  14,  73, 
Sckatt),  we  read,  tiiat  when  Datis  invaded  Attica,  the 
locians  got  upon  Uie  trees  (i),  and  made  signsls  to  the 
Athenians  that  tbe  cavaln  had  gone  away  (&s  ^tv 
Xfp^  oi  lirireff),  and  that  Miltiades,  on  teaming  its  re- 
tTMt,  joined  battle  end  gained  the  victory ;  which  was 
the  or^n  of  the  proverb,  M  ruv  rof  tv  dtdkwv- 
Tuv.  (TkirlwaWi  Oreeee,  vol.  2,  p.  S4I,  The 
Persians  lost  in  all  six  thousand  four  hundred  men. 
Of  tbe  Athenians  only  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
fell ;  but  smong  them  were  the  polemareh  Callima- 
cbos  ;  Stesihiaa,  one  of  the  ten  generals ;  Cynsgirus, 
brother  of  tbe  poet  fschylns,  and  other  men  of  rank, 
who  had  been  eaiDeat  to  set  an  example  of  valoar  on 
tins  trring  occasion.  -  Cornelius  Nepos  observes  that 
Marathon  was  ten  miles  from  Athens ;  bat  as,  in  fact, 
H  is  nea^  double  that  distance,  it  isjnobable  that  we 
tio^A  to  nad  twenty  inatead  of  tm.  Paasanfaa  affirma 
it  wes  half  way  mm  Athens  to  Caryatus  is  Eubcsa. 
Xn  tbe  T^Mxa  waa  erected  tbe  tumulus  of  ^tose  Atheni- 
UM  vriio  fell  in  the  battle,  their  names  being  inscribed 
on  aepolchral  pillars.  Another  tumulus  was  raised 
for  the  Platasans  and  the  slaves. — Still,  however,  after 
tbe  defeat  at  Marathon,  the  Persian  armament  was 
▼ery*  tonnidable ;  nor  was  Athens  immediately,  by  ita 
gkvioas  victory,  delivered  fran  the  danger  of  that 
aaabnumn  with  which  it  had  been  thnatened.  Tbe 


Persian  eoumandeis,  donblkig  tbe  promontory  d 
ninm,  coasted  along  tbe  sontbem  shore  of  Attica,  no* 
without  hope  of  carrying  that  city  by  a  sudden  aasauU 
But  Miltiadea  made  a  rapid  march  with  a  large  part  ol 
his  forces ;  and  when  the  Persians  arrived  off  the  port 
of  Pbalerus,  they  saw  an  Athenian  army  encaqipea  on 
the  bill  of  Cynoaa»[eB  which  overlooks  it.  Tbcv 
cast  anchor,  but,  vfithout  attempting  anyUiing,  weigh 
ed  again  and  ateered  for  Asia. — ^Haiatbon,  which  sUl' 
preserves  its  ancient  name,  is  aitaated,  accotding  to  a 
modem  traveler,  "  at  the  northwestern  extremity  of  a 
valley,  which  opens  towaids  the  southeast  into  the 
great  plain  in  which  the  battle  was  foo^t.  This  ex- 
tends along  the  coast  from  the  northeaat  to  the  sontb- 
west.  At  the  extremity  and  near  the  sea  ia  seen  the 
conspicuous  tomb  raised  over  the  bodies  of  tbe  Athe- 
nians who  fell  in  tbe  battle ;  and  close  to  the  coast 
upon  the  liefat  is  a  marah,  wherein  tbe  remains  of 
trophies  ana  marble  monuments  sre  yet  visible." 
(CUa-ke't  TraoeU,  vol.  7,  p.  X8,  Lend,  ed.)  Froina 
memoir  of  CoI.'Squire,  inserted  in  Wt^U's  MemeirM 
(vol.  1,  p.  838),  we  farther  learn,  that  "the  land  bor* 
deling  on  the  Bay  of  Marathon  is  u  tmrntempted 
plain  about  two  nHea  and  a  half  in  wfdib,  and  boouded 
by  rocky,  difficult  heights,  which  enclose  it  at  either 
extremity.  About  tbe  centre  of  the  bay  a  small  atreaiOt 
which  flows  from  tbe  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Man> 
tbon,  discharges  itself  into  the  eea  by  three  ^llo« 
channels.  A  narrow  rocky  point,  [noiecting  from  the 
shore,  fonns  the  northeaat  part  of  the  hay,  doaa  it 
which  is  a  sah  sttesm  eoonecled  with  a  diallow  lake 
and  a  great  extent  of  marsh  land.  The  village  ol 
Marathon  is  rather  more  than  three  miles  from  the  sea. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  plain  may  be  seen  a  largf 
tumnlua  of  eanh,  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  resemUing 
those  on  the  plain  of  Troy."  {Cramer's  Ane.  Greeet, 
vol.  %,  p.  385,  sejq.) 

Maboxlla,  I.  daughter  of  Claudius  Marcellus  by 
his  wife  Octavia,  and  sister  to  Marcus  Marcellos 
She  was  first  married  to  Apuleius,  and  afterward  tc 
Valerius  Mesaala.  (Sueton.,  Vit.  Aug.,  &8.)— Ti. 
The  younger,  daughter  of  Claudius  Maroellns  by  his 
wife  Oetavia,  and  sister  of  the  preceding.  She  was 
first  married  to  M.  Vipsaniita  Agrippa,  and  aAcrward 
to  M.  Julius  Antoniua.    (Sueton.,  Vit.  Aug.,  63.) 

MARcxLLiinrs,  Ammianus,  the  laet  Latin  writer  that 
meriu  the  title  of  an  historian.  He  waa  bom  at  An* 
tioch,  and  lived  under  Justinian  and  his  succeasras 
down  to  the  reign  of  Valentinian  11.  A  large  portiou 
of  hie  life  waa  apent  m  military  service  in  the  Roman 
armies.  He  performed  campaigns  in  Gaul,  Germany, 
and  Meaopotamia,  and  accompanied  Julian  on  his  ex- 
pedition aoiinat  the  PersianB.  Tbe  modesty  of  Am- 
mianus,  which  giret  ns  but  little  information  relative 
to  himself,  prevents  ua  from  determining  what  rank  he 
held  in  tbe  wtm  or  what  employment  he  mrsued 
after  qnitting  the  profession  o.  aims  h  appears  toai 
he  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Comes  rei  pri- 
vate :  we  find,  in  fa^  in  tbe  Tfaeodoaian  Code  (I  xii., 
de  appdUa.),  a  rescript  of  tbe  enperon  Gratiaa,  Ta- 
lentmian,  and  Theodorins,  sddreraed  to  aeertatai  Am- 
mianns,  who  ia  decorated  with  thia  title.  He  died  al 
Rome  subsequent  to  A.D.  380.  It  waa  probably  in  this 
city  that,  at  the  age  of  fiAy  years,  be  composed  bta  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  emperors,  which  he  entitled  "  Re- 
mm  gestanm  libri  xxxi."  It  commenced  with  tbe 
accesflioi  of  Kern,  A.D.  96.  and  emiBeqaeatb  at  the 
period  where  the  hkofy  of  Ticitnatanninated.  It  m 
not  known  whether  Ammianns  |)ietended  to  wri*e  a 
continuation  of  that  hiatory,  or  if  any  other  motive 
induced  him  to  select  tbe  time  when  this  hialorian 
brought  his  work  to  a  close.  It  is  Tory  probable  that 
he  had  no  intention  whatevM  of  eantinning  Tacitna, 
aa  he  not  only  does  not  mention  him,  dthoDgn  be  ettet 
Sallnet  and  other  Roman  writers,  but  also  aa  his  wotV 
dwws  no  InitaUoB  wbatevsr  of  ika  pecoUar  roanne) 
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•I  Taeittu.  The  hHtorjr  of  AnKniuuu  ptawrfi  u 
far  M  378  A.D.  It  MDlmcad,  oooMqwDt^,  «  momI 
•flBSyMn;  bat  tU  fitit  ibiitMQ  boolu»  whk&  mo- 
tuMd  a  Attdi  of  Uw  fctMoiy  of  SM  ywn  (Aon  M 
10  368),  u«  loat,  nd  m  hnm  ooh  th*  lul  ai^iiMD. 
Theu  wghtMii,  bowmr,  fan  Uw  noit  impoftut 
ptit  of  tiw  labonn  of  AamiWDs.  In  the  fint  thiiv 
IMH  hooka  be  mmly  unngod  mtnUU  boa  wiiun 
had  gone  befne  hiot ;  ellboogh  it  moM  bo  ao- 
kBnriodgod,  that  cmn  thia  part  would  have  bean  is- 
tawatiiit  fiir  oa,  aa  m»aj  of  iha  woAa  fioa  whieh  ha 
aalaetaa  am  new  loat.  Id  tha  oightoen  booka,  how- 
em,  that  lemaia  lo  ua,  and  wbwh  it  ia  owca  than 
probable  Um  cofiyiaU  nameribad  aaparately  from  Uw 
raat,  AnniaiHia  idatea  tba  erenta  which  occurred  du- 
ring hia  own  tima.  Aa  he  <rfton  look  an  aeliva  part  in 
tiiaaa,  or,  at  laaat,  waa  aa  wfewitDBaa  of  Moat  of  ibaB. 
ha  lolatea  than  in  Iha  fint  pwaon :  vrbm  he  dataUa 
what  did  not  paaa  uadat  hia  unmediata  inqMctioo,  be 
iacareful  to  obtain  the  raqoiaite  infonnatioD  from  tlieae 
who  are  acqoainled  with  the  aabjactf  and  who  took 
part  in  tbemattai  that  iar^ted:  be  doea  not  [ffetond, 
MweTcr,  to  give  a  complete  hiatoiT  of  hia  tioM,  and 
ha  paaaea  in  ailoDee  over  erenta  reapaeting  which  be 
baa  neither  aoeorate  infannatieo  nor  pMilive  docS' 
aante.  TbiapMt<tf  hia  work,  tbaraibre,  ia  leea  a  liia- 
torjr  than  what  we  wovld  call  at  tba  pnaant  day  me- 
■oiia  of  hia  time.  Aounianafl  Mareelunna  waa  a  well- 
ialbnned  wan,  and  peaaaeaed  of  great  good  aanae  and 
exeellrat  iodgmeDt.  No  writer  waa  ever  oHHre  entitled 
to  praiae  for  candonr  end  impaitiality.  He  underatood 
wmI  the  art  of  cleady  afaowing  the  eowexion  of  eveota, 
and  of  paintiiig  in  atiiking  eoloan  the  ehnactaaa  of 
Ihoae  indMdtiala  whon  he  intiodaeoa  iiOo  Ua  nam- 
tive.  In  a  word,  he  woold  m  alt  Hobability  have 
been  an  aceon^l^ahad  hialotian  hao  bia  tot  been 
caat  in  a  more  favoorable  ^e.  Had  Ite  tired  in  the 
golden  p«iod  of  Romaa  titrntore,  Uw  atody  of  good 
nodela  and  the  aociety  of  eolightoned  man  wookt 
hm  paifactad  bta  biatans  talant.  and  have  famed 
hia  a^le  in  a  ptner  nwald.  The  latter  woold  not, 
aa  ia  too  often  the  eaae  in  Anumanaa,  have  hoaa 
deatitate  of  that  ainpUcity  iritioh  eooatitolea  one  of 
Aa  gnat  baaatiea  ol  hiaterieal  nuiatife,  nor  over- 
'oadad  with  onaoHinta  and  disfigured  by  turgid  and 
aarbaima  foiaia  of  aapreaaioa.  Tbeaa  faulta,  bow- 
•var,  ia  the  aiyio  of  Anauanaa*  find  an  oieasa  in 
Aa  eiaoDmataneoa  of  hia  eaae.  He  waa  a  atranger, 
aad  wrote  in  a  langouo  not  hia  own ,  neither  did  the 
buqr  Ufa  iriiidi  bo  no  led  in  eampe  peraut  bin  u»  cal> 
tiTate  the  talent  far  writing  viuth  nature  liad  beatowed 
upon  him.  Hia  good  qmlilieo  are  bia  own;  bia  de> 
fecu  are  thooe  of  tlie  tinaa ;  and,  in  apite  of  tlieBe  de> 
fecta,  hia  atyle  ia  eonapicnona  among  alt  tlie  writora 
who  were  eontempoceiy  with  bin  far  a  pori^  to  wlticb 
they  could  not  ett^n.— AniBiatna  MaaeoUinaa  ia  the 
last  pagan  hiatofian;  far,  notwilbatanding  all  that  aene 
maintain  to  the  eoBtnry,  we  have  no  certain  proof  of 
bia  having  bem  a  Cbriatian.  A.pablic  man,  enriched 
with  the  experience  aeqoired  an^  the  aceoea  of  an 
aetira  tife,  he  relatee  tii»  erenta  connected  with  the 
new  tdigion  introdnced  ht  Conetantino  with  aang-lioid 
and  inqiaitialily,  and  pntaqia  with  Iha  indiffesanco  of 
a  nan  who  knew  haw  to  laiee  hinaelf  to  a  pnnt  of 
view  where  ho  eogJd  perceive  naught  l»t  maaaei  and 
reanlta.  He  blamee  wiUi  equal  frankneaa  the  anti- 
ehriitiaa  n^atidam  of  Julian,  and  the  religiona  inlet- 
««nce  of  CooatantiUB  and  hia  biabops.  He  apeaka 
with  le^wet  lioth  of  Iha  doctiinaa  of  Cbriatianity  and 
Iha  cmnomee  of  pagaaina,  A  lemaikablo  paaaage 
oceaia  in  the  oiitaMith  ehapUr  of  the  twomy-firat  hoA. 
After  haWig  painted  tba  twtteraeai  of  character  and  the 
endtioB  of  Conatantina,  the  hiaUwian  adda :  "  Ckrit- 
tinamreli/noimm^Mtuttm  «i  nauHeem  uiili  nftr- 
•firiinuceii/widcw;  in  fMaacniiMagyarytoatw,  fusm 
tmf$»enda  gnwaw,  Mmfiaif  rffaaiia  jrinrfaw  j  fMa 


Urm  antutitum  pmeHtu  ftMoM  nUn  timpu 
mrmitikttt  per  sgmim,  fina  fprtf— f,  Am  niwi 
<ni»rn<daiiiinaw><raaanawftir«ri»trwiaa.medfa^ 
fan*  nueident  nerwa.**   Om  anotbnr  oeeaaka  Cl^ 
11).  UaoHng  the  eoodoct  of  a  hiibop,  he  nmAa: 

iet  tt  Unty  ai  dafatomm  «hc«  /era/M  akaeweate.'* 
—Tba  nanative  of  Ammianva  is  often  intenvptad  by 
googiaphieal  and  i^/aical  digreaaiocia.  The  lattai 
abow,  as  mi^  be  eipacted,  •  very  al^it  acgpairt 
enee  with  principlaa;  hot  the  deoeiqitM»»  of  eao»- 
liiaa  whioh  he  bad  binwelf  seen  an  eztnmoly  aalo- 
ahle.  He  ia  one  of  the  princyataonicea  that,  we  haw 
for  (be  i|eognpby  and  hiatuy  of  ancient  Gomaoy,  a 
eountry  u  whioh  he  paaaed  a  great  nunaber  of  yaata. 
We  find  in  bin  alao  aone  oeeUent  ohwervati—  m 
the  kinuT  and  cootta  of  Roman  ompeitwa^  on  Iha 
Tioea  irindi  prevailed  there,  and  on  tba  mannan  in 

rml  of  the  peat.   Gibbon  (c  M)  cnadidty  aaan 
obligatiooa  to  thia  writer ;  end  fri»  tlw  period 
when  be  can  no  loiter  derive  matnialB  Iran  Aanaia- 
noe,  the  worii  of  the  Eagltah  hiatorian  loaaa  a  grant 
portien  of  iu  previoae  intotost.   (SeiSU,  JS*t.  Lit. 
Bam.,  v<d.  a,  p.  IM,  «gM.— Afaincit.  Hanrftwrt  ^at 
Cfaa*.  Xic,  vbL  S,  n.  880.  Mff boat  editasa 
of  AnufanBS  Uaicellnna  fa  that  of  qwaorina,  iMgi. 
Bat,  IMS,  4to.   The  edition  of  Wagnm.  eompfated 
by  Erfnidt,  X^.,  1808,  8  vola.  8vo,  la  nJao  valnaUoL 
MaaoiLLDa,  I.  Ikf  Aaooa  Claodidb,  bcktn  of  a  Ro- 
man eonanlar  family,  after  paaaing  through  the  officei 
ctf  wdile  and  qawatoi,  wae  made  conaol  B.C.  SM 
The  Tranapadano  Oonla  hni^  daehwa  war  agofari 
Reau,  MamUoe  maidiad  agafaat  thraa,  ddaataL 
:  than  naai  Aoerrw,  en  the  Aadna,  kiUnd  their  kiB| 
Viridomarea,  and  bwe  off  hia  ama,  tba  "apebi  tm 
ma,"  iriuch  were  exbiUted  in.hia  triumph.    At  tk 
baguMiing  of  tlw  second  Punic  war.  Mareellna  ws 
aent  into  Sicily  aa  prator,  to  adminiatg  tba  Roman 
nut  of  the  faland,  and  had  afao  Iha  mk  oTkaa^  Iha 
Syfaeoeaaa  fim  in  their  aUianeo  with.  Rome.  Aftm 
dw  battle  of  t  anna^  be  was  ncaUed  lo  Imly  to  cpfom 
Hamibal    Having  taken  tlw  eoanmand  at  the  nlin 
of  tba  Roman  forces  in  Apulia,  he  kept  Hanaifaal  ii 
cheek  and  defended  Note.    In  the  year  314  B.C^ 
being  again  consul,  ho  took  Caadinnm  hj  oamtan. 
Ha  waa  next  sent  to  Sicily,  when  Sjncm^  had  do* 
dared  againat  Rome.   After  a  awgo  of  neoiW  three 
yoara.  the  «ity  waa  taken  SIS  B.C.,  and  MareeUoa  i»- 
tomed  to  Rome  with  the  rich  spoils.   It  waa  on  ncc^ 
aion  of  tlw  taking  of  Synoose  that  the  celefantod  Ar- 
chimedea  lost  hia  lifa.   ManoUna  did  not,  bowew, 
obtain  a  triomph,  but  only  an  ontioo,  aa  the  war  in 
^ily  waa  not  entirdy  tarniinated.   In  tba  year  SIO 
he  waa  again  choaeo  conaol,  and  Iwd  the  direction  of 
dw  war  asainat  Hannibal  in  Apulia,  wfaan  he  took  Ae 
town  of  Salapia,  and  fan^  aaMnl  pattial  Agage- 
ownts  vrith  the  Cartbaginuoa,  withoutany  defimte  ic- 
aolt.   In  the  followiiw  year  hie  ccmtinoed  in  commabi 
of  the  army,  and  fougnt.  a  batlfa  agaiiwt  Hamiibat  at 
Cannaiwa,  in  which  the  Romans  were  defented  and 
•ad.    Oa  ibe  foUowing  da;  Maicallna  ronewed  the 
and  dofaatad  the  Caithagniana,  vdob  which 
Hannibal  withdrew  to  the  raoontaina  of  urn  Bnttii. 
In  the  next  year,  B.C.  308,  Mazc^lua  waa  daded 
ooDsul  fax  the  fifth  time  with  T.  Qointua  Criapsnoa. 
Ho  conliniwd  to  cany  aa  the  war  againat  Hamibal, 
when,  being  encamped  iwar  Vennaia,  be  nah^  Tan 
tnrad  ont,  tell  into  an  ambnaaade  of  advanced  .poeta, 
and  was  slain,  in  Ihe  OOthyaar  of  hfaage.  Hannibal, 
aecoidii^  «>  aome  anAorilma,  caavad  nia  body  to  be 
homed  wtlb  military  hwiooia,  aad  amt  the  nnlien  in  a 
silver  om  to  hia  son.   Aeeordiag  to  othem,  bowever; 
be  did  not  even  bestow  upon  the  ooEpae  Uie  oidinaiy 
ritoa  of  burial.   {PbU.,  Vu.  lUredL)   HarceUnn  waa 
one  of  the  moat  diatiigniibed  Roman  comma ndwa 
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Anai  CM  Mcoad  Ponis  wuf  wM  mm  mvMtmuBi  t* 
b»  called  'Jw  nrard  of  the  Rmmu*.  «■  Fftbtn>  wu 
iMWiiiiiiitiil  ibeir  liiield.  Wo  hsTs  b  life  «f  kin  by 
flntuclL— 21.  Mmcu  CUndku,  bold  tb«-coBsaliiUp 
vilkSMrtiMaalpiciUiB^C.  Bl.  HewMimtA^ 
tat  hii  ■itwhmwtf  W  npnUiew  priaeiplw,  ud  him 
vaeowftMaiMag  htwdlUj  Unmi»  Cani ;  ini  it  wu 
ha  wbo  pMpBiad  to  tb«  ■coatc  to  reoti  ^tdwnawiBd. 
•r  Aon  b»  pronnea  in  GaoL  AA«r  tbe  battle  of 
Phimlu,  MarceUiw  want  into  Ttdqntarr  exUa,  and 
WM  not  panktDsd  by  Canr  luMil  MiBie  eaaadenble 
iatcml  lud  alifiod,  lad  than  wdy  tt  th*  Mnwat  in* 
MmaMiM  of  Ih*  MMl*.   A  ma  on  tUt  oeeauaa  tbat 


Ciearo  delivand  bit  qtaarh  of  tbanbs  to  Omar. 
HaiodlBa,  bowovar,  did  net  kug  aumre  to  anjo;  Uia 
pMdoD  tfaw  abtainad,  baviiw  bMB  ■■■aaainalrn  bj  an 
adbarett  of  hii,  P.  ICagioa  Ctlo.  Ho  «aa  Ibaa  on  bia 
HtVBtoItalj.  Tbocatnatbat^MqrtadCilototbe 
Kt  k  Mrt  kanfik  CiMio  conjaetana  that  ^  ImOk, 
•Pfnaaad  mbh  dabta.  aiid  appnhendiog  eoina  tnraUe 
OB  that  aeon  in  oaae  of  ius  retura,  lud  bean  urging 
MaaceUai,  who  ma  anta^  foe  aonae  part  (rf  tbam,  to 
fiuniah  biu  with  mooej  to  pay  (ba  whda,  attd  that,  on 
racamne  a  deoial,  he  waa  ntovoked  to  tba  madaoBs  of 
Ulii^  hu  patroD.  {Cie^  Ep.  »d  AU.,  13, 10.— Con- 
pan  Ep.  mi  Fam.,  A,  18.)  AecndiDg  to  otbara, 
utOTover,  ha  was  prompted  to  the  dead  Inr  seeing  other 
friends  mora  bi^j  bvowred  by  &UieeUiH  than  biiD* 
seir.  IVmL  Max.,  9,  11.)  After  stabbing  hia  palMw. 
Cilo  slew  hinueU'. — III.  Marena  CUodioi,  comaooly 
known  as  the  "  Young  Maieellua,"  waa  the  son  of 
OeteTia  the  lislflr  of  Aiigustin,  and  eoosaqnently  the 
■Mfifaew  of  the  latter.  Aognstos  gave  him  bis  dau^ 
tar  Julie  in  marriaoe,  and  tBtanded  bim  flu  bis  auo- 
•aeaor ;  boi  ha  died  at  Ibo  aady  age  of  IS,  aniwiady 
SBfietted  on  aeeoant  of  the  eiceUenaa  of  bia  prime 
ehaiacler.  Virgil  has  imowrtaUsed  hie  manuwy  the 
fcoairtifiil  Unea  at  the  close  of  tbe  sixth  book  of  the 
i^naid,  and  which  are  said  to  have  drawn  from  Octa- 
ne ao  moni6ceot  a  recompaosa.  {Vid.  VirgiUos.) 
Idtim  wee  sBspeotod,  Ihoogb  without  leeaon,  it  would 
eta*,  oT  haviiv  nwds  away  wUh  Biaiedhi^  who  waa 
m  obetaele  to  tbe  adTaneement  of  her  sen  Tibeiine. 
Hie  iBOce  oatenaiUe  caose  of  bia  death  wm  the  fanu- 
diciova  w>Ucatioa  of  the  cold  bath  by  the  ^hytima 
AstOBias  Hnsa.    (Vid.  Muaa.) 

M*4puiiA,  B  aiater  of  the  Emperor  Tiajen,  who, 
OB  aMoont  of  hw  poblie  end  privato  virtues  and  bar 
•ounblo  diipoaitian,  waadaolarM  Ai 
brbMbiMbor.   Sba died A.D.  1 1 

JCAcauiofSue,  a  city  of  Mmsia  Inferior,  to  tbe 
weeC  «>f  Odeaaoa,  Ibanded  by  Trajan,  and  nained  in 
hoDoar  of  bia  si^  Msrciaoa.  {Anm.  MarctU.,  V7, 
4. — J'anmnd.,  G«t.,  c.  It  soon  became  an  im- 
peatant  place  in  conseqaenee  of  its  lying  on  the  nain 
nad  iroin  CooatantiDople  to  the  Ister,  and  of  ita  being 
th*  wb«e  preparations  were  made  for  all  ^e 

aooMditione  against  tbe  barberisns  in  tbia  quarter. 
Waan  the  Bo^arians  fanned  a  kii^dom  ont  of  what 
waa  {Mreviooaly  Mmsia,  Mani«ncn>oUs  became  the  cap- 
ital, oadei  tbe  name  of  Pri*tUtU>a  (IlfMtJ^Awfa.— 
Amma  Comm.,  p.  IM)  or  PruUno.  It  still  nuins  this 
aaaM,  and  slso  that  of  EtH  StawUxml  with  the  Turiu : 
lha  naodem  Gre^  inhahitenta,  hoaraw,  call  it  Jfer< 
tmaptii  Aocofding  to  tbe  Ittn.  Ant.  (p.  3>8.— Com- 
yaaa  HuopylMa.,  7,  S).  MaRlaiNpelia  was  18  nilee 
«a  ibe  weat  of  Odeans.  (JMInracrf,  Oeegr.,  w6L  7, 
p.  199.) 

MABOiAaoa,  I.  a  natiie  of  Tbraee*  bom  of  ebsenre 
parent^  towards  tbe  end  of  tbe  fbnrth  century.  Ha 
■artered  the  army,  and  roae  gmdnelly  by  hia  nnit 
aa  higfcflt,  and  ma  oaide  a  senator  by  HwodeaiDa 
IL  When  Hmodoaioa  died  (A.D.  460),  hie  aiater 
INddiene,  than  fiS  yeaia  eU,  oBend  bar  hand  to  Itar- 
tiaiiiia  wiko  wu  neer  M,  beeanw  she  tboa^  bim 
aspahle  beeiieg  the  <ibv»  iriih  digii^^t  m  widi 
ft  H 


advaatage  to  tba  state.  Maieiaana  mnied  her,  tai 
was  prodaiawd  enqieror.  Hia  leign,  which  lasted 
litiifl  more  than  six  jeers,  wu  peeoeAil,  end  his  a^ 
miniibatio»  wu  equtable  and  firm.  He  nfnsed  to 
pn  to  Aflik  the  tribma  to  wfaieh  Hieodeeias  had 
Bi^mttad.  In  the  year  «66t  MaarianBeaitoewiedged 
Avitus  u  Empeior  of  the  Weat.  Maisiamis  died  is 
467 ;  his  wila  Pskheria  bad  died  befne  him.  He 
wu  Boeeeeded  by  Leo  I.  (Enewcl.  Vt.  Kmo^,  ToL 
14,  p.  413.)— II.  Cap«^    {Vid.  Cspella.) 

MsBOcnuMiTi,  a  natieo  of  Oenaaay,  in  die  eo«tia> 
eaatem  part  of  tbe  eooatiy.  Aeeeidieg  to  aone  mh 
iboritiee,  thek  original  ae^  ware  In  Meravla,  adMWek- 
OB  being  hard  pteesed  by  tbe  Romana,  tb^  rented 
into  what  ie  new  Bobmnia.  {YeU.  PtOerc.,  3,  108; 
— Jfeaasrt,  Gsagr.,  T<d.  8,  p.  110.)  Other  wtiten, 
however,  avofa  u  Clover,  Addnng,  Maeeev,  &e., 
make  them  to  have  Uved  between  tbe  Maine  ud 
Neekai^  pmione  to  their  depmtare  for  Bohemia.— 
Tbey  ware  sabdaed  by  the  ea^MiMa  Tnjan  and  Aa- 
teniana.  Their  name  danatu  ''-fardsr  awa,**'!. 
mM  of  the  manbee.  {Mmmart,  Oetgr,,  vri.  a»  p. 
38av     f .) 

M&Bcffs,  a  fonuMian  common  to  me^  of  the  nt' 
mans.   (Fid.  ^Emilias,  Lepndne,  its,} 

Hakm,  I.  a  people  of  Asia,  user  Oe  DMtham  btn- 
tiere  of  Media,  or  lather  of  Metiene,  wUch  formed  paM 
of  Media.  (fiAwta^SSd.— 3Wadb,«iS(reft.,le.. 
vol.  4,  pi  SM.— QaoU.  Cart,  ft,  6.>-II.  A  tribe  of 
the  Persians,  aoemdin^  to  Herodotos  (1, 1S5),  bat, 
aecording  to  other  wnteis,  a  diatmet  laee  in  Ibw 
imaaediato  nei^dwubood.  (Arrian,  BiMt.  Ind.,  W.) 
They  are  repreaeoted  u  a  f^onderi^  race.  (Arrie% 
I.  c)— III.  A  nation  dwelling  to  the  soeth  of  Beebd- 
ane,  end  to  Aa  north  of  the  chain  ttS  Paropanusm. 
I^iny  (6y  16)  saye  Ihegr  eatendad  fwm  Cf^uae  ID- 
Bsctnana,  in  which  he  evidently  fUlowed  Um  bieta> 
riana  of  Alexander,  who,  out  of  flattery  to  that  prinee, 
ceUed  the  Paiopenuans  by  the  neme  of  Csuoaaoa. 
As  tecards  these  three  nations,  coasutt  the  reHwrits 
of  I«ieher  d^Hend.—  TaMs  Otagr.,  vol.  8. 

p.  atfq.). 

MAOoalva,  a  guiaral  of  Zccna,  who.  afUr  lha 
defeat  of  bia  maater  at  TbsRnopyhB  and  Salamis,  wu 
left  m  Greeoe  with  en  srray  of  800,000  chosen  men, 
to  Bubdoe  tbe  oountiy,  and  redoce  it  under  the  power 
of  Persie.  Hia  opeiatione  were  rendered  naalen  by 
tbe  eoBisae  ud  vigilenoe  of  tbe  Qiaaki ;  and  m  a 
battle  at  HatM.  Maidoaina  wu  defeated  and  Ml 
among  the  ek)»,B.0.4lV.  Ho  had  beenoommanto 
of  the  armiM  of  Dsrina  in  Europe,  and  it  wu  tiiaBj 
by  his  adviee  that  XtTiee  invaded  Greece.  Ho  waa 
aen-io-kw  of  Darius.  <Vtd.  Dartna  I.,  where  aeaae 
other  parttenhtfs  are  glmi  rupecting  bim.) 

Masb  Moktbbh,  an  extoneive  and  meet  intereat- 
ing  pieee  of  weter,  k  JndM,  dwat  70  nika  Imw  HiA 
SO  bioad.  It  wu  ancienUy  ealkd  the  "  dkl  ^  Iftf 
Pksa"  S,  17 ;  4,  19),  from  ito  aitualioa  io 

the  gnat  hollow  at  plain  of  the  Jordan;  the  **Ml 
Se*'^(lkKL  8.  17.— JeeA  1&,  6),  from  the  extreme 
asltneas  of  lU  wat«a ;  and  the  "  Eatt  Saa"  <£swL 
47,  18.— Jeef  3,  30),  from  ita  aitaatkn  rektive  to 
Jndva,  and  in  contr*listinetien  to  the  West  See,  ol 
Meditenanean.  It  is  lihMfiM  called  Joeephast 
sod  by  dm  Oiadt  and  Latin  wiitare  generally.  Lama 
AamkalHtaa^  from  die  klaawn  {AafaXnt)  found  a  m; 
and  tbe  "  Dead  Oaa,"  iu  mora  freiiMal  modem  wp- 
pelktion,  fnnn  the  belief  that  ao  living  crMtare  ean 
exist  in  its  saline  and  so^duiraoas  waters.  It  is  at 
present  known  in  Syrk  by  tbe  namu  of  AkwCMnA 
and  Baiar  Loth  ;  aim  oeoopiaa  iriiat  may  be  eonsid' 
ered  u  the  sootbera  axtrenuty  ef  the  vale  of  Jordan 
Una  aaa,  eo  kiportaitt  aad  aa  ofka  mantioned  H 
sserad  hiatoiy,  BtOl  beaia  tbe  meet  nnequivoeel  martis 
4f  tbe  oataatao^  of  which  it  has  been  tbe  «te.  b 
imam,  kdaid,  so  isMnHill^  w  aitaatkn  and  jnfUf 
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UH  Irom  *nty  otbsr  piece  of  water  io  the  knmn 
world,  that  it  is  a  wonder  it  im»  not  been  the  eidijeet 
at  mm  frequent  end  extensive  obeemtieD.  In 

ri  eeems  to  be  eltogethar  unknown ;  and  h  b 
of  late  that  a  boat  haa  Davigated  ita  amftce. 
Tomr^  ita  eouthom  extremity,  however,  in  a  con- 
tracted part  of  the  lake,  is  a  ford,  about  six  miles 
vnt,  made  ase  of  by  the  Arabs :  in  the  middle  of 
whi£h  they  report  the  water  to  be  warm,  indieatiiw 
the  presence  of  warm  springs  beneath.  In  genenl, 
lowuda  the  shore  it  is  aiwllow ;  and  it  rises  ud  falls 
witti  the  seasons,  and  with  the  quantity  of  water  car- 
tied  into  it  by  seven  streams,  which  fall  into  this  their 
common  receptacle,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Jordan. 
It  also  appears  either  to  ba  on  the  incieaee,  or  to  be 
lower  in  some  years  than  in  others,  whence  those 
traTellers  are  to  be  credited  who  assert  that  they  hare 
beheld  the  rains  of  the  cities  either  expoeed  or  in- 
gulfed beneath  t)»  wateie.  Tni\a  and  D'Anionx 
attaat  that  they  obaervod  fragmanta  of  wall,  As.  Jo< 
■ephas  tsnuAu,  that  one  might  atiU  see  then  **  the 
shadowa  of  the  fife  citiea"  {warrw  ftht  iroUtw  mtiAf\ 
leaving  it  somewhat  uiMertain  what  he  means  by  this 
^nrative  language.  (BeU.  Jud.,  4,  8,  4.)  Strabo 
gives  a  circumference  of  60  stadia  to  the  rnins  of  Sod 
OB,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  neighbouring 
eammnnities  {Hart  immitm  roZf  ^pft^Jiavftivoif  vnS 
Tfl»  iyxapiav,  &c  Spa  &K0&trr6  wore  rptaKtuStKa  irfi- 
t(f  foroMu,  &>  r^f  lairpoinkiot,  "Lodtftuvy  aui^ovTO 
k6k^  i^KOvri  mv  oradiuv. — StroA.,  764).  Two 
aged  and  respectable  inhabitanla  of  Jerusalem  told 
Manndrell  that  (bey  bad  once  been  ^le  to  see  some 
partoftheaeraina;  that  thay  were  near  the  sbor«,  and 
the  water  so  shallow  at  the  Ume,  that  they,  together 
with  some  Frenchmen,  went  Into  it,  and  foand  several 
pillars  and  other  fragments  of  boildioca.  These  sever- 
al authorities  are  too  weighty  to  be  despised ;  and  we 
■lay  ctdlect  from  them  some  support  to  the  opinion, 
hit,  at  the  destruction  of  the  guilty  cities,  they  were 
Mt  entirely  over«ri»elmed'witfa  Uie  waters,  but  remain- 
■A  non  or  lesa  expoeed  to  view,  as  monuments  of  the 
indsments  of  God ;  and  that,  from  the  slow  increase 
ef  tlw  waters  through  a  period  of  nearljr  4000  years, 
Ibey  have  gradually  receded  from  our  sight,  and  are 
BOW  only  to  be  seen  through  the  water,  if  seen  at  all, 
after  aeaaona  of  long-continued  drought.  The  water 
new  coveriw  these  rnina  occupies  what  was  formeriy 
lltftValeof  raddim;  a  rich  and  froitful  valley,  in  which 
stood  the  five  cities,  called  the  citiea  of  the  plain, 
namely,  Sodom,  Oofflorrah,  Admah,  Zebofan,  unBela 
or  Zoar.  The  first  four  of  these  were  destroyed,  while 
the  latter,  being  "a  little  city,"  was  preserved  at  the 
intercession  of  Lot ;  to  which  he  fled  for  refuge  from 
the  impending  catastrophe,  and  where  he  remained  in 
aafe^  daring  its  accomplishment.  Naturalists  have  in- 
dulged tbanniMves  in  many  speculationa  u  to  thai  man- 
ner in  which  this  destnction  took  place,  and  the  im- 
mediate eanses  enmed  in  efifecting  it ;  as  if  this  were 
necesssry  for  our  faith.  It  is  profa«ble,  however,  ttut 
io  this  instance,  as  in  most  others,  the  Almighty  called 
in  the  aid  of  second  caaaea  for  the  sccompliahmeot  of 
hie  pnrpoee.  The  most  leasonaUe  explanation  of  aoch 
eaaaee  is  foonded  on  what  is  aaU  in  Gcb.,14,  10,  of 
Ae  soil  ^  the  Tale  of  Siddim,  dwt  it  vrae  "  fall  of  slime 
pita,"  or,  more  prtfpeily,  pita  of  bttnmen,  for  thoa  tiie 
word  is  rendered  in  the  Septnagint.  Now  it  is  prob- 
able that  in  this  instance,  aa  in  that  of  the  flood,  the 
mhabitanta  of  the  ofiending  citiea  were  involved  in 
destmction,  which  met  them  ou  ill  sides,  from  above 
Bod  below ;  t^t  the  earth  opened  Ita  Cnmltins  of  lava 
ar  pitch  ignited  by  aabtaniDaoaa  eombnstioB,  iriiile  a 
teij  abower  ftom  above  expedited  and  ensured  their 
otter  deetmctioo.  Whatever  the  means  employed 
might  have  been,  tbn  were  evidently  confined  in  a  re- 
markible  manner  to  the  devoted  district ;  aa  I^ot  fimnd 
miitf  in  Zoar,  altfaoagh  mdy  a  few  nilea  diatiiit,  and 


witUn  the  predncla  of  the  plain  itaelf.   TUs  ebea» 
atanee  aeems  to  Jbow  snffieiently  that  the  eonntiywu 
,  not  ^astwynd  by  an  earthquake,  is  npposedl^MMh 
irinea  vrould  scarcely  have  been  ao  pirtiil  ia  its  «(• 
facte.   There  a  abo  a  passage  (Gen.,l9,tt)wAiek 
hfoan  very  much  the  above  ojHnion  reapectii^  At 
combustion  of  the  soil ;  where  it  ia  said  that  Abnbiv 
got  up  early  in  the  momii^,  and  "  looked  towards  Sod- 
om uh)  G<Hnorr8h,  and  towards  all  ihs  land  of  tht 
plain,  and  behold,  and  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  eooK* 
vent  up  as  the  amoke  of  a  furnace. "   The  chaiacta 
of  this  catiatn>idM  sppnaehee  neareet  to  that  of  a 
volcanic  eruption :  an  ofrfdon  whidi  ia  soppoitsd  by 
the  physical  atroeture  m  the  aoil  of  the  neighbov- 
bood  both  before  and  since ;  the  bitominona  nsUm  «f 
the  soil  aa  described  m  Genesis  (14,  10) ;  the  occa- 
sional wuptions  of  flame  and  smcAe  so  late  aa  the  fiat 
century,  aa  atteeted  by  Joaepluis ;  and  the  hot  nriigi 
and  voleanie  subetancca,  coniisUng  of  lava,  ssIsIm^ 
pumice,  and  bMsk,  stiB  found  in  dm  vieii^  M  the 
lake,  as  described  br  Vcriney,  BuKkbardt,  Buckng- 
ham,  and  other  travsllera.   We  know  not  the  chsrse- 
ter  of  the  soil  beneath  the  auriace;  the  Cgnre,  mstcriil, 
and  Btratification  of  the  mountains :  wbetLer  a  cnttt 
or  craters  are  to  be  found  on  them,  and,  if  so,  whelhw 
they  hn«  emitted  any  stnamsof  lavs,  and  whit  «u 
theur  direction.   AH  tUa,  and  much  more  in  ihii  in- 
teresting neighbourhood,  remaina  to  be  expkned  by  tha 
experienced  eye  of  a  geologist.    In  the  absencaiMW 
ever,  of  such  inforroatKm,  it  may  be  aurmiaed  that  tbs 
citiea  couM  not  have  been  buried  beneath  a  dwwer  of 
ashes  from  a  mountaiiKiater,  after  ihm  manner  of  He^ 
cnlanenm  and  Pdi^ii,  as  this  would  be  incouitifak 
with  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  witnessed  Oee^ 
posed  remaina  of  the  cities,  as  well  aa  with  the  accoonl 
which  represents  the  plain  itseir  aa  burning,  not  tW 
naighbouring  mountains.   Nor  could  they  hare  been 
overwhelmed  by  a  torrent  of  lava :  for  besides  tint  this 
mode  is  liable  to  the  obtection  already  urged  of  letsHy 
obliterating  Uie  citiea,  the  ordhMty  pnigfees  of  a  Java 
would  not  nave  been  equal  to  the  ooMn,  as  it  is  novel 
so  rapid  as  not  to  give  ample  time  Mr  ese^  The 
catsattophfl  might  still,  however,  have  been  of  a  vol- 
canic character,  but  the  vale  itaelf,  or  some  part  of  it, 
must  have  been  a  enter ;  which,  vomiting  forth,  not  a 
vitreous  and  sluggish  lava,  but  a  tut  more  liquid  and 
diffosivo  stream  irom  tbe  bitumhHMia  atwes  b^ieadi, 
involved  the  miserable  uhabiunta  on  all  aide,  from  the 
earth  and  from  the  air,  in  a  deluge  of  fire.  Before  thia 
event,  the  vale  of  Siddim  was  a  rich  and  fertile  valley ; 
a  continuation  of  that  of  the  Jordan ;  through  which 
tbe  river  U)ck  ita  course  aoutfawaid.    Here  we  an  aa> 
ststed  by  the  investigationa  of  Boickhardt,  whc^  ^ 
though  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  peraonally  examin- 
ing the  spot,  obtained  very  saUaracloiy  mranoaticm, 
that,  at  tbe  southern  extrsmitT  of  the  lake,  there  ia  an 
opening  leading  into  the  Talley  of  El  Ghort  iridch, 
with  its  southera  continuation,  termed  £t  jlr«le,both 
in^Mcted  by  Burckhardt  himself,  descends  uniotflv 
ruptedlytothe^laniticGolfoftheRedSea;  wbichit 
joins  at  Ahalm,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Exion-^eber. 
This  Burckhardt  suppoaea  to  be  dte  jn^onptioa  ot 
the  ancient  ebinitel  of  the  Jordan,  vriiicfa  diislmtged 
itadfinto  tbe  aea  belwe  ita  sbeoiplion  inthee^uM 
Lake  of  Sodom.   This  i»  extremely  prohslJe :  nad 
there  cannot  be  a  more  interestiug  coontry  in  the  worU 
than  thia,  to  be  made  the  subject  of  an  IntaH^wtt  and 
accurate  mdogical  survey.    We  may,  however,  trmm 
what  we  Snow,  infwr  thua  much :  that  before  tbe  lisce 
of  tbe  country  was  ehii^ed  l^ths  judgmentwIiMlilaO 
upon  it,  the  ground  no«  covered  by  the  walen  of  the 
Deed  Sea  was  an  extensive  valley,  called  tbe  Tale  «l 
Siddim,  on  which  stood  tbe  five  cities,  and  Araogb 
which  tbe  Jordan  flowed  in  its  course  to  the  sea.  That 
it  flowed  Utrongk  tha  vale  may  be  infeircd  fiom  iba 
great  fertility  of  the  Utter  \  that  it  paiwed  htftmi  <  ia 
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Mimllj  to  be  MiHrad  from  (he  went  ■peea  brer 
wnicb  the  mter  conM  expand  itself  to  be  exmQeted 
enpontion.  Bx  the  discovery  of  the  openins  on  the 
•on them  border  of  the  like,  wid  the  inclined  n\ivy 
(eiding  thence  to  the  sea,  have  rendered  those  infers 
eneee  dnunt  conclnsiie.  We  miy  then,  tnd  mnst  in 
bet,  refer  the  origin  of  the  lake  to  the  epoch  in  qnee- 
(ioD,  when  die  combostion  of  the  soil,  or  of  its  si^ 
■tmu,  occsnoned  e  sabridence  of  the  lerel  of  tbeval- 
Imr,  bj  which  the  rirer  was  arrested  in  ita  eoorse,  utd 
■  Mam  formed  to  receire  ita  waters.  Tbeae  gradually 
ainad  tbemseWea  aver  its  inrfoce,  and  would  no  dou^ 
•eon  have  filled  it,  and  resumed  the  ancient  channel  to 
the  southward,  had  not  their  increase  been  retarded  by 
ths  jmcess  of  eraporation,,  which  advanced  in  ao  in- 
eraaaiug  ratio  aa  the  a^oM  of  water  grew  wider  and 
wider.  The  Mwly<fonned  lake  wonla  tb«  continiie 
io*exteDd  itself,  nntil  the  supply  of  water  from  the 
stieams,  and  the  consumption  by  evapoiation,  arrived 
at  a  balance.  When  this  look  place,  or  whether  it  has 
even  yet  taken  place,  cannot  be  known';  at  least  with- 
out nch  obaervationt  aa  have  not  jret  been  made. 
That  it  has  Bot  long  been  the  case  may  be  inferred 
from  dw  dia^ipeaiance  of  dn  raina  vrfaieh  were  viaible 
two  eentoriei  ago. — ^The  water  of  Ihia  sea  is  far  more 
salt  diaii  that  ofthe  ocean  ;  containing  one  fonttb  part 
of  its  weight  of  saline  contents  in  a  atate  of  perfect 
deaiceation,  and  forty-one  parts  in  a  hundred  in  a  state 
of  nmple  cryatallixatioo :  that  is  to  say,  a  hundred 
pmmds  by  wught  of  water  will  yield  forty-one  pounda 
ofaalta ;  while  the  |iroporUoQ  of  saline  contenta  in  die 
water  of  the  Atlantic  la  not  more  than  l-37ib  part  in 
a  sute  of  dryness,  and  abont  six  ponnda  of  aafta  in  a 
handred  of  the  water.    The  specific  gravity  of  the 

,  wateria  1.311 ;  that  ofcomownwatet being  1000.  A 
•ial  of  it  having  been  brought  to  England  by  Mr. 
Gordon  of  Clnnie,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
was  analyzed  by  Dr.  Ms  reel,  who  givea  the  following 
naolts :  This  water  ia  perfeedy  tranaperent,  aiM 
does  not  deposite  any  emtala  on  standing  in  close 
Teaaets.  Ita  taste  ia  neculiarly  bitter,  saline,  and  pun- 
gent. Solvtiona  of  silver  produce  from  it  a  very  copi- 
009  precipitate,  showing  the  presence  of  marine  acid. 
Oxalic  acid  instantly  discovers  lime  in  the  water. 
The  liroe  being  aepanted,  both  cauatic  and  caibona- 
ted  alluliM  tMdily  throw  down  a  magneaian  precipi- 
tate. SoIoliOM  <H  barytea  produce  «  cloud,  atiOwing 
the  ezietcDce  of  aol[4iuiic  acid.  No  alnmine  can  be 
discovered  m  the  water  by  the  ddicate  teat  of  succin- 
ic acid  combined  with  ammonia.  A  amall  qoantity 
of  polrerised  sea  salt  being  added  to  a  few  ixopa  of 
the  water,  cold  and  nndilnted,  the  aalt  was  readily 
diaaol'ved  with  ibe  aasiatanee  of  a  gende  tritontiQii, 
dwwiiw  that  the  Dead  Sea  b  not  aatorated  wfdi  com- 
mon aalt.  None  of,  the  coloured  infnsiona  common- 
ly oaed  to  aaeertaitt  the  prevalence  of  an  acid  or  an 
alkali,  such  aa  litmus,  violet,  end  turmeric,  were  in  the 
leaat  altered  by  the  water."  The  result  of  Dr.  Mar- 
cel's analysis  gives  the  following  contenta  in  100  graina 

ol  dw  water : 


Muriate  oTUim 
Mortate  ofHunesia 
H  vrfaia  «f  Soda 
SalfMearUns  . 
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Dr.  ytMtn,  •  raeent  traveller,  broof^  bonw  with  him 
a  bottle  of  the  aame  water,  which,  on  being  analyied, 
was  found  to  conuio  the  foUovring  atibstaiima  : 


aioiMeorSoda,wlihatraaaefAraaalBS  . 

cuoflfteorr 

CkMOeori 
Mpfeeae  orUma . 
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Hm  tiETrilar  laat  mentioned  gives  oa  the  followhig 
'  of  a  Tiiit  vriiioh  ha  paid  to  the  Dead  Sm. 


"  Aboot  six  hi  the  maming  X  reached  the  shore,  a&d, 
much  against  the  advice  of  my  excellent  guides,  I  re- 
solved on  having  a  baths.  I  was  deairoua  of  asoN- 
taining  the  tratn  of  the  assertion,  that  '  nothing  sinks 
in  the  Dead  Sea.*  I  swam  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shore,  and  abont  four  yards  from  the  beach  I 
was  beyond  my  depth.  The  water  was  tbe  coldest  I 
ever  felt,  and  the  laate  of  it  the  moat  deteeteUe ;  it 
waa  that  of  a  solution  of  nitre,  mixed  with  an  infuaion 
of  qvassia.  Its  booyaney  I  foand  to  be  lar  greatet 
than  that  of  any  sea  I  ever  awam  ia,  not  excepting  tbe 
Euxine,  which  ia  extremely  salt.  I  could  he  lue  • 
log  of  wood  on  the  sniface,  without  stirring  band  ot 
foot,  as  long  as  I  chose ;  but,  with  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
ertion, I  could  just  dive  sufficiently  deep  to  cover  all 
my  body,  when  I  waa  again  thrown  on  the  MufiKe,  ia 
spite  of  my  andeavoturs  to  deacead  lower.  On  com- 
ing out,  the  wounds  on  my  feet,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously made,  pained  me  excessively  ,-  the  poisotions 
equality  of  the  waten  irritated  the  abraded  skin,  and  ul- 
timately made  an  ulcer  of  every  wound,  which  con- 
fined me  fifteen  days  in  Jeiusaleoi,  and  became  so  treo 
blesome  in  Alezwdrea,  that  my  medical  atteBdaai 
was  auptebensive  of  gsngreiw."  Dr.  Maddm  ia  eoa- 
vinced  that  no  living  oieatore  can  be  found  in  the 
Dead  Sea;  and,  to  in  vrbether  there  were  any  Ssh 
in  it,  he  spent  two  hoors  in  fishing.  The  sorfkcf- 
of  the  sea,  according  to  him,  is  covered  with  a  thin 
pellicle  of  asphaltum,  which  issues  from  the  fissure 
of  the  rock  adjoining  it  On  comh^  out  of  tbe 
water  be  found  his  body  coveted  widi  it,  and  Kke 
wise  with  an  incrustation  of  salt,  almost  tbe  thick- 
ness of  a  sixpence.  The  lu^ed  aspect  of  the  mount- 
ains, the  deep  ravines,  and  the  jagged  rocks,  all 
prove  that  the  surrounding  country  has  once  been  the 
scene  of  some  iwrible  convulsion  of  nature.  "I  have 
no  hesitation,"  saya  Dr.  Madden,  "  in  staging  my  be- 
lief, that  the  sea  which  occupies  the  site  of  Sodom 
and  GooMirrah,  Admah,  2M>oim,  and  S^or,  coven 
the  cimler  of  a  vtrfcano."  We  have  aaid  that  diie  trav^ . 
eller  was  convmeed  that  no  living  creature  could  be 
found  in  the  Dead  Sea:  Chateaubriand,  however, 
states  that,  hearing  a  noise  on  the  lake  at  midni^, 
he  was  told  by  the  fistfalemisls  that  it  proceeded  from 
legions  of  email  fish,  which  come  and  leap  abont  near 
the  shore.  Maundrill  abo  obatnad,  unoog  tbe 
bles  on  the  bank,  ri»lls  which  had  once  eonUmed  isb. 
The  traveller  hut  mentioned  also  saw  bhrds  flyii^ 
about  and  over  the  sea  with  impunity,  which  contra* 
diets  the  common  belief  that  birds  fell  dead  in  flyii^ 
over  it.  The  Dead  Sea  is  situate  between  two  ridges 
of  moan  tains ;  ei  which  thoae  on  the  eastern  or  An- 
blu  aide  an  the  fal^ieet  and  most  rocky,  and  have 
much  the  anpeuaoce  of  a  black  perpendicniar  wall, 
throwmg  a  dark  and  lengthmed  idudow  over  the  water 
of  the  sea.  (^amr/ord'a  Scripture  OazeUet- ,  p.  133. 
mq.)  We  shall  close  the  present'  article  wtdi  tbe 
following  remaika  of  Dr.  Clarke,  which  have  been  el 
leady  in  aooie  dwee  aalieipated.  "  The  atmo^lkm 
waa  lamaAah^  clear  and  aanne;  bat  w«  aaw  noaa 
of  those  ehnida  of  smoke  iriiidi,  by  aoaw  writet^  ara 
said  to  exhale  from  tbe  snrlace  of  tbe  lake.  Every- 
thing aboot  it  waa  in  the  highest  degree  gnad  am 
awful.  Its  desolate,  althouA  majestic  featnrea,  an 
weU  suited  to  the  tales  rekted  concerning  it  by  the  in* 
habitanu  o(  the  country,  who  all  speak  of  it  with  ter- 
ror, aewning  to  ahriok  from  the  namtive  of  ile  d»- 
ceitfuralluieateets  and  deadly  infinenee.  'Beeadfol 
firnil,'  say  they,  'grows  upon  its  shores,  which  is  no 
sooner  touched  than  it  becomes  dust  and  aahec.  In 
addition  to  its  physical  horrors,  the  resion  j>d  is 
aaid  to  be  more  perilous,  owing  to  the  wrocions  tribes 
wandering  npon  the  riwrea  of  die  lake,  man  any  other 
part  of  dw  Hohr  Land.  A  passion  for  tbm  BUUmUDoa 
tas  thoa  affiled,  for  ages,  false  efaanetariadea  to  dw 
•abOneat  aawoiatioM  of  nalonl  aeeiMiy  In  Ha  «M« 
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«orid  V  fcr,  iJaoasli  it  be  bow  known  tktt  dM  watai» 
•r  Ihi*  Uk«^  inatead  of  uroving  dMtractrm  of  uibmI 
lir«,  mrm  with  nwriidt  of  fiaboi  (C4ate<Htinflii< 
vol.  1,  PL  411,  LmL,  1811);  tbtt,  ioMMd  of  MUb* 
vietiiM  io  in  adutatioBi^  eaitaki  bU«  mIu  it  Oar 
peenlNT  MMft  {MmmKiiMU,  p.  •!«  O^.,  17S1);  thtt 
ihilli  Kboud  upon  ito  ■borea;  that  utetendod 
frvit  eoiituiung  «dkn  is  n»hird  woA  •dminble  « 
pvodnetioB  of  Datoi*  u  tbo  mt  of  tba  v^BUUe  kisg^ 
dum,  being  (be  CniU  of  ibe  Aifmnn  MOanftrnt,  th« 
■wide  of  wbkb,  wbto  lb*  frut  it  lUadud  by  an  in- 
Met  {Tmtkraia),  lanM  to  dait,  «Uleth«  Ain  mnNUu 
Mdm  ud  of  •  bMOtiM  odIsu;  notwithrtHidiBf  all 
dMM  aad  otbar  fiott  urn  wtU  MUbliihad,  ^  «tm 
tbo  lateat  waAan  by  whon  it  ia  maotiooed  eoolinM 
to  fiU  ibair  deaeriptiMM  wilb  imaginary  bomn. — Ro- 
land, io  fail  iMonnt  of  tbo  Uutm  Atpk^tite*  {PalaH., 
ml.  1,  p.  980),  aftoc  iaaarlii^  copioaa  oxlnct*  fmn 
Galaa  cotiffaroiiig  tba  pHpaitiaa  aad  qoalily  of  tbo 
wBtor,  and  itonatiinl  bfatory,  pfoeooda  to  aceomt  ior 
Aa  slnaga  fablaa  that  bar*  prawJed  wiUi  ragaid  to 
it*  deadly  inflBaneo,  by  abowing  tliat  eortain  of  tbo  an- 
oanta  coofoundad  tbia  lake  with  anatber,  beaiing  the 
aaaoe  sppallatioii  of  ABpfaahttea,  near  B^Iod  ;  and 
that  Uiey  attribotad  to  it  qnalitioa  whidi  pcoperfy  be- 
laoged  to  tbo  BabytoniaB  watera.  Ad  aoconnt  of  Ifaa 
pnpMtiea  of  tbo  MbylMian  bfco  oeeon  in  the  wri- 
liMB  «f  Vitmviaa  (S.  8).  of  Fli^  (86^  1&),  of  Atbo- 
MMo  (8^  6),  and  of  Xiphilinu  (p.  968).  Ftom  tbnr 
wiooa  taalimMiy  it  ia  ovident,  that  all  the  (AeooaNtna 
oofipoaad  tobdoogto  the  Lake  Aapbalt^  sou 
loo,  wen,  from  Uw  •imilahty  of  tbaii  naatoa,  oln- 
naioly  coneidaod  u  the  natnial  chineteiuUee  of  the 
Wmb  Um,  the  two  Aapbaltitw  being  oonCBondad." 
(CMi'o  TVwdi.  tcL  4,  p.  888,  iML  mL) 

IUmAih,  ft  bkt  of  m  the  ioMMdialo  vieiB- 
«f  Abnadraa.  Ila  eadiat  nanw  waa  Maifc  (4 
H^PcCr  A£i»f);  tbt  htar  Greek^n  it  appelU- 
liatt  of  lUMOtta  (UafMOnf).  The  fint  writer  that 
BMhaa  mention  of  it  is  Seylax  (p.  44).  "  Pbam," 
WKf  be,  "^ia  an  Qninbabitod  bland,  with  a  good  bar- 
bw,  but  deetitnta  of  watw.  IVa  laat  ia  obtainod 
Amb  tba  neigbbooting  lake  Maria  (in  rfr  Mopfiv 
UfonK  v^iettvrai.*')  Tbo  aimf  vntet  inform*  aa, 
that  in  very  eailj  timoi  eanaU  were  ent  oonnecting  this 
lakn  with  die  Kile,  and  that  fnmUiing  it  with  a  con- 
atiu  eop^  of  fieafa  water.  The  Lake  Mireotit  firtt 
nae  into  impartanoo  after  the  fiwoding  of  Alezaodrea. 
¥som  tbit  period  H  ■  inantitMied  by  afttiw  goographt- 
cal  wrilart,  but  tbe  moat  parti cabr  deacriptimi  it  given 
by  Strtbo  (790).   «*  The  Lake  Maiea,"  a^  Strabo, 

ia  mMO  than  IGO  atadia  in  bieadtb,  and  not  quite 
868  io  length.  It  extenda  on  the  waat  aa  fur  «•  tbo 
Ibttreta  cuicd  (Sieraonetm,  wlueh  fa  70  atadia  from 
Alexandiea.    It  eonuioa  tetanda,  and  ^  the 

eonntnr  Aeond  ft  welt  inhaStod."   In  another  part 

Lf8>)  ho  inArfma  at,  nainr  canala  connected 
lake  with  tlM  Nile,  adb  that  ttms,  fai  tho  aammar 
eOMon,  wban  the  lab*  wooU  ethanwiau  htTo  bean  low, 
the  immdation  of  Am  Nil*  aAidad  it  an  drandant 
adn>ly  of  mter,  end  lendeiad  tbe  sri^iboating 
liy,  and  Alezaodiea  in  partienUr,  extremely  healthy ; 
ainee,  odierwiae,  had  the  water*  of  the  lalie  been  di< 
anniehed'by  tbe  tnmmor  baata,  the  eon  wenld  have 
BotedM  Ae  mod  left  oneovand  aloiMr^  baidH,  and 
wnld  hsfo  ptodneed  peetileneo.  Of  tbeee  etnala 
be  reniaAt,  on  anotiier  oeeaaion  (p.  808],  that  many 
of  ttam  ttrodc  tbe  Nile  between  Gyntcopolis  and 
Homemphia.  Along  the  einalt  eennacting  tbo  rim 
with  tbe  lake  waa  tlw  meidiandite  traoeponed  to  Al- 
cxendiM,  to  be  eonrcyed  thraee  into  tbe  Mediteno* 
noan  Sea^Hie  coodot  aroMid  the  Uko  waa  iMMit 
aMo  fur  iu  lertlHtr.  llio  prineipd  prodoet  waa  wine. 
It  waa  a  light,  aweetnh  white  wine,  with  a  deGeate  per- 
fdma,  M  eaty  Ageadon,  and  nai  apttoaflbetthebMd; 
Ihomb  tbe  allBBion  in  Homn  (OA,  1^  tr,  M>M  ile 


fainoBoa  on  tbe  mind  of  Cloepatza,  uleae  Aba  mcn 
poetic  ooggentiea,  woold  aaem  to  impb  that  it  bad 
not  ahwya  [aeaainiJ  ita  innoeaoaa  qnJitj.  h  baa 
been  anggeatod  hj  aomo  critiea,  that  ^  Maicattt 
wne  did  mt  eone  fiom  the  vieini^  of  AaUwIlfr 
ivotiatbatftoHneaBtonaftUaiMiMiBEpinB.  Tlii 
opmion  raata  for  aiqipoit  on  a  paaa^o  in  Heaadotoa 
(9,  77),  when  it  ia  atated  Aat  then  won  no  vinaa  in 
Egnt,  and  that  the  imojUt  drank  a  kind  baec  ia  ik 
alead  (efi^  fit  Kpmuv  Ktwai^/iiif^  Sti^ipivwm-  d 
yift  9fl  iv  Tf  ifanAoi}.  Mnlto-Bna  aoc 
eeaafoUy  combaU  due  ftBaarliou,  and  abowa,  by  my 
dear  proefa.  that,  ondar  the  Greeka  and  RoMaa, 
Egypt  pradoead  wiow  kindi  of  wine.  At  rtgndi 
tho  collaK  of  AoTiM  prwiona  to  Ihedoniniwi  fi 
tbeee  fanign  powert,  it  tffaata  vory  nwnifeat,  bm 
tbe  paintii^  in  Oe  toabo  duoo^Mmt  tbe  Thahul, 
and  other  paiu  of  the  ooontiy,  that  it  wao  ia  fmm  bt- 
iM  nnkaown.  Some  of  theao  MiBtinn  rafnaaat  Ae 
whole  proeeea  of  tho  Thitage.  In  tho  Bacjed  witaii 
tbo  (Xsmi.  SO,  A)  there  b  a  Ten  pbin  altaabn  b 
Um  Tinea  of  EgypL  We  moat  either,  thoreCoHv  coi- 
aider  tbe  iwnaA  of  Heiodoroa  incorrect,  or  lefcr  it  to 
a  part  of  tbo  country  marcly.  Poihapa,  aa  Ibt  Ttoea 
won  planted  on  tbe  odgo  of  tbo  deaeit,  ebon  tbe  brel 
of  the  innndalion,  and  not  in  Egypt  propNiy  aeedad, 
the  Tondty  of  the  bbtsrian  mn  u  ifab  wn  be  aaved. 
Uidoaa  tfab  btbt  node  of  oi^aoinff  tho  dfieiliv  be 
adopted,  he  wOl  be  fbnnd  to  eoMra&t  bimadf,  mm 
it  b  aUted  in  the  IflStb  chapter  of  tho  aaoie  bot^  that 
tho  caato  of  wairiora  in  Egprpt  recoiTcd  indindtnl^ 
ttm  meaaureo  of  win*,  Avau  rtooapof  dpoorgpet. 
(Compare  BmiUtm  iet  Sduuxa  Sulorina,  &c,  tti. 
4,  p.  77,  Mff .)— Tbe  modem  nuBo  of  Lake  Marettii 
b  JTctnuC.  For  maoy  ages  afte  tho  Greek  and  R»> . 
nin  domimoB  in  Egypt,  it  ma  dried  vpx  (at,  tbeaik 
the  bad  b  kmer  than  tbe  aoriace  of  the  ocean,  Aa« 
b  not  anffieient  rain  to  keep  vp  any  bko  in  tV  tnJa- 
try  in  oppotitioo  to  tba  force  of  perpetual  enforatioL 
But  in  1801,  the  En^^iafa,  in  order  to  ciiciinwcnbe 
aofe  efoctoaltr  tbe  commnntcatiooo  which  tbe  Fraocb 
aniy  in  tbe  ci^  of  Alesaodroa  mblained  with  dM 
amnaodhig  country,  cot  acroaa  tbe  walk  of  the  old 
etaal  «^b  had  toiaod  a  dike,  aopentiM  lUa  bw 

rind  from  Laha  Jfaadb,  or  tbe  Lake  ^  Awnkir,  on 
eaat.  In  cnueqnonce  of  tbia  ea^  Mieratiea,  the 
watwhad  m  aoddra  fall  of  tiz  feet,  and  tba  Lake  Ma- 
reotb  wbich  had  to  long  dieappaaiod.  and  tbe  tito  flf 
wiiich  bad  been  ooeopied  partly  by  aah  mafabo«,partlj 
by  enUiTated  bnda,  and  otoq  TiUuea,  loaaated  itt  an- 
cient extent.  Tbe  inhabitanto  of  tbo  Tilbgee  wen 
obliged  to  fly,  and  bewail  from  a  dbtance  tbe  awihib- 
tion  of  tbeir  gaidena  and  dwcUiqga.  Thb  modem  in- 
undation of  tlw  eea  b  indeed  mocb  mon  ortenaivo 
than  the  ancient  Lake  Mareotit,  occupying  ptwbabij 
fbor  daciea  itt  oxtonfi.  (Jia^AnM,  6c^.,TaL4tp. 
89.  ^m.  td.) 

liumlXA,  n  cooBtiy  of  Aait,  lying  akog  Ibe  livei 
Hargoa^  fmn  whbh  it  derired  ite  name.  Accotdag 
to  Ptolemy,  !t  waa  bounded  on  tho  weat  by  Baithbae, 
on  the  north  by  the  Ozna,  on  tbe  eaat  ly  Bacbiaaa, 
and  on  the  aonlh  by  Aaia  and  the  Sariphiao  momitaina. 
It  now  anawera  to  the  northern  p«urt  of  Obratow, 
(Compare  Plm-t  6,  le.-^Sfroio,  &16.)  Strebo  apeeha 
in  etrong  tenne  of  dm  feitQi^  <^Mergiatta,  and  etilM 
that  ft  took  two  men  to  cbqi  the  lower  part  of  tfw 
item  of  the  Tinea  with  U>efr  atme.    (Sfrot.,  73.) 

MAselTxa,  die  dtle  of  one  of  tbe  minor  poema  a» 
cribed  to  Homer.   {Vii.  Homeiua,  p.  049,  ceL  1.) 

Mixooa,  I.  a  iiTW  in  Hceeia  Stmeriw,  n«Bg  fnm 
Ifonnt  Orbelna,  and  falling  into  no  Danube  to  Ae 
weat  of  Timinacinm.  It  b  now  tbe  JferMM.— U.  A 
TiT«r  of  Margiana,  falliiw  Into  ^  Oxnt  noithwert  « 
Ifiaea.   It  U  now  the  M*riah.   (Ptm..  6,  18.) 

MattXaA,  I.  a  city  of  dm  Calingii,  in  the  eooB. 
ooatetr.  part  of  Aiaba  Felix.  IS  idbo  neetbaaat  if 
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Han;  ntrm  Mara^l.  AtHtf  qH^a^hmk^mJo^ 

bisFoUx.   (Pim.,  8,38.) 

MabIa  Lsx,  I.  bj  C.  MuiDt,  wlun  tnbatie*  A.U.C. 
634.  It  oiduMd  Ihu  the  paM^«•,  etOeA  pentu,  by 
which  the  ftofin  pwed  to  (ira  thair  TOtM  at  th« 
fwi'tii,  dMrafat  bo  atnower,  in  order  that  then  miriit 
hm  BO  cto«diivtbHetaDdU»t  do  mmiu  night  tdu 
Iheic  aUnd  lhara  to  inpade  or  uatoib  the  voten. 
Idc,  Leg^  S,  17.)— a  Mana  PoMia.  so  called  bo- 
caiuo  pn^eaad  br  two  tribuneo,  Maiias  and  Poroua. 
It  wae  paaoad  A. U.C.W  I,  and  ordained  that  tboaa  cob- 
Manden  ahooU  be  puUahed  who,  in  ocdec  to  obtaia 
•  Iriomph,  wntlo  t»  the  •eaato  a  falae  accoant  of  Am 
nmbm  of  the  MiMiy  alua  in  battla»  «■  of  die  atfaaw 
Aai  wore  miaraig;  and  diat,  iriiaD  wninandwfa  » 
tawed  to  the  citj,  the;  ehotdd  nfeir  be&n  iho  alj 
qoKeton  to  the  tratb  o(  the  aecouat  friiieh  Ibay  hod 
aaoL    iVoL  Max.,  S,  8,  I.) 

Mariama  Fosia,  «  ^oal  ent  b;  Marioe  fron  the 
river  Rbofw,  through  the  Cainiaa  it^ideua,  iato  the 
Lake  HastniBala.  It  waa  nwaUj  near  Iho  Bodom 
Jfiert^WM.   (Jr«^  S,  6.— PJm.,  a,  4.) 

llABiANDtm,  a  people  of  Bitl^iiia,  to  the  east  of 
the  tirer  Saogaiiiu.  They  were  of  ■oHftaiB  origin  \ 
batf  unee  ther  diflued  oaither  in  language  nor  in  cue- 
toms  materially  fton  the  BitbyDiaoa,  ther  j>utly 
beeooeidered  aapartof  the  aanio  great  Inraeuuiatoek. 
(AroA,  A4S.)  That  they  weie  baibaioaB  ia  allowad 
•& ;  and  Hieopooipoet  wfaoee  aotbori^  ia  refored  to 
}if  Sttebo,  npoited,  that  when  the  Mariana  fbonded 
Heradeo  in  dieir  territory,  they  euily  sabjeeted  the 
Meriandyni.  and  reduced  tbem  to  a  atate  of  abject  ala- 
TOTf,  eimiler  to  that  of  the  Mnota  in  Crete,  and  the 
Peoaetv  ioTheeaaly.  (&rai.,  L  t.—Ptrndat.,  «p. 
AUUm.,     p.  9e».—AtlM.,  14.  pi  MO.) 

MabIoa,  I.  a  nypqih  of  the  river  Liria,  who  had  a 
gnnro  near  Mintnma,  into  wUch,  if  anything  waa 
Ecovglit,  it  waa  not  lanfnl  to  tako  it  ootagaio.  (Pbit^ 
TiL  Mara,  3fi.)  Aee«diDg  to  eome  aatbwitiea,  abe 
waa  tbe  saoie  with  Circe.  (LaetatU.,  ie  F»Im.  ReL, 
1,  31.)  Viwil,  boweTet,  ntakea  her  Uw  wife  of  Fan* 
ne,  and  nouiet  of  Letinna.   (.fia.,  7, 47.— Aaro.,  od 

key 

SlAKiaoa,  a  native  of  'Tfie.  who  flooriAad  in  the 
aecond  ceittaiy  of  the  Chnatian  em,  a  abort  tiiae  be- 
fim  Purfemy.  Anieeeimtof  hiaw<H4(onHatbenHt^• 
eal  0««giB{M^  will  bo  girea  ondar  the  aitielo  Htolo* 
nwoa. 

MAaLinia,  a  river  of  Dacia  which  falla  into  the  Tl- 
Ueene  ;  oow  tbe  ibroecA  {Strain.— Jonmd.,iM 
JteA  GtL,  p.  lOS.) 

iiMMStn,  CAioe,  a  ceMnated  Roaun,  waa  bom  of 
honbto  parenta,  at  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aipi- 
uun,  aboot  B.C.  167.  He  served  at  tbe  si^  of  No- 
nantia,  B.C.  184,  under  Scipio  Africanua,  together 
with  Jognrtba,  irtwre  he  highly  diatinguiihed  himaelf. 
GEe  received  mat  nariu  of  honoor  iron  Scipio,  who 
aaod  fteqoeDu;  to  invito  him  to  bia  table;  and  wbra, 
9DO  evening  at  supper,  Scipio  was  aaked  iriiere  they 
dioald  find  so  great  a  general  when  be  waa  gone,  m 
ii  aaid  to  have  replied,  i^eing  hts  hand  upon  tbe 
Aoutd«r  of  Mariea,  "  Here,  pertwpa."  In  B.C.  119 
be  w*a  riected  nibnne  of  Uie  eooinwns,  through  the 
bfloeoce  of  Caeiliiis  Metelloa,  aeeoidmg  to  Plutarch, 
faot  more  probafab  in  eOneaqDanoa  of  the  hmt  he  bad 
acquired  m  the  N  omaatine  war.  lu  tUa  office  he 
dwOTod  himwU;  as  he  did  Unoo^ut  tbe  whole  course 
ef  hie  Ma,  a  noet  detormined  enemy  of  the  patrician 
order,  and  ooe  friio  was  not  eaady  to  be  pot  down  by 
the  tbceata  and  opposition  of  hie  enem^.  Having 
HOpoeed  a  Uw  to  prevent  illegal  voting  at  eleetiom, 
Ae  ecnate  paaeed  a  decree  that  tbe  law  should  not  be 
pnt  t*  the  vote  in  the  popular  asaeia%,  and  sommon- 
ed.  Katioa  befne  thelm  to  answer  tot  bia  condocL 
HariBs  not  only  appealed,  but  thieatcMd  to  eomnil 
ftm  eonmla  to  pnaba  if  Ui^did  not  noeel  tbe  de- 


cree V  sad  wfaefl  MetaQoa  eoatnned  te  Mppoit  il,M 
oowiaanded  fain  lo  bo  lad  awqr  to  nriaoa.  Marina 
obtained  the  pwtessh^'  with  ^reat  difficel^,  in  eone»> 
qoeaee  of  tlw  violeat  omoeitMo  (rf  tbe 
who  aeeoaed  hint  of  naving  obtained  Ae  effiee  bf 
DMans  of  bribecy.  At  the  oipimtion  of  Us  pnttoib 
eh^»  the  proviaeeof  ^Mta  wae  aseigaed  to  faiiBt  whiek 
he  cleared  of  idUmio.  Ob  bia  lotom  to  Rone  ho 
was  aaxkme  to  obtaia  the  oonanlahip ;  but  he  did  aai 
veatore  4e  beeoiao  m  candidate  for  many  yean  after. 
He  coetinoed,  however,  to  riee  in  public  apimoa,  and 

rnn  dMOt  this  time  to  have  married  Jnlia,  one  oi 
JaSan  Cunily,  who  waa  ennt  to  the  eeletnted  Ja- 
liaa  Cmm.  In  B.O.  10»  he  aceempaaied  Metettw 
into  Aftiee,  m  tbe  cepacia  of  legabu;  and  by  Ul 
prodence  aad  ceanfe  ia  the  war  with  Junrthat  hi 
added  greatly  to  hie  aulitaiy  lapotatioa.  Ifis  firieadi 
took  advaotege  of  his  inareaeiBg  pepularita  at  Romr 
to  persnade  the  people  tbet  llw  war  with  Juaotlha 
vroold  never  bo  caaaloded  patU  tbe  comBaaM  vna 
givM  t»  Maiine.  This  led  to  an  epon  nptmo  ba 
twoaa  bim  and  Motdhw  [  and  it  was  with  the  gratt 
eat  dtffieahy  that  the  latter  aUowed  hie  lieaUwnt 
Ibrins  leave  of  abemwe  to  go  to  Riuoe  in  aider  tft 
atand  for  tbe  coaaiilsbip.  MertDi  wee,  however,  aue> 
ceesful ;  he  obtained  the  eonenlehip  B.C.  107,  and 
the  comnand  of  the  Jojnuthioe  war.  On  hie  anivd 
in  Affioa  he  tjoaecated  the  war  with  the  groaleai 
viggar;  and  m  the  following  year  (B.C.  lOO; 
tamed  posaession  of  the  person  of  Jognrtha,  who  waa 
trsecberoualy  pvan  up  by  Boceboe  to  his  4)UMtoi 
Sylla.  Manas  remained  in  Alhea  doriiw  the  nest 
year  {B.C.  106),  in  which  the  consul  KGnlios  and 
the  piocOBsal  Capio  wen  deieatsd  by  the  Teotenea 
and  Cindn,  with  tbe  prodigiovs  loeit  aeeaediag  to 
Uvy  (JBM.,  67),  of  80^000  seldiere,  beeides  48.000 
camp  fmowen.  Tbe  news  of  their  defeat  caased  the 
greeteet  conetemation  at  Rone,  eepecially  as  tfaoTeo* 
tones  and  Cimbri  threatened  the  immediate  invasion 
of  Italy ;  and  Menus  was  accordingly  elected  consul 
in  bia  absence,  without  any  oppoaitUMi  even  fron  dka 
patrician  party,  as  tbe  only  man  in  tlia  atate  who  was 
able  la  save  it  from  inprniding  ruin.  He  entered 
Dpoo  bis  second  cmsolabip  B.C.  lOi,  end  enjoyed  a 
tiiun^h  fm  hie  victoriee  over  Jngortha;  but,  m  eon* 
aeqneoce  of  tbe  threatened  inv^iioo  of  luly  having 
been  deferred  by  an  imiptiAD  of  the  Cimbii  inie 
^Min,  be  was  sgain  chosen  consul  in  the  two  fol* 
lowing  years  (B.C.  108,  IM).  In  tba  fourth  consul- 
sbu>  of  Marina  [B.C.  lOS),  the  Cinbri,  having  bear 
defeated  by  the  Celtiberi  in  S|>atn,  ntmaed  to  Oanlt 
and  naolved  lo  invade  Italy  to  two  divisions ;  tbe 
one  cooaiatiiw  of  the  Teutones  and  Anbmnee  (a  Oal> 
lie  f90fAti)t  throngfa  Gallia  Naibononsis ;  and  the  oth- 
er, coomrising  tbs  Cimbri,  by  way  of  Noricura.  Ma* 
rins  defeated  tbe  Tentooes  and  Ambwnes  near  Aqov 
Seztia  (nowAt^  in  Osul;  bat  CaUdoa,  who  waa 
statiMMd  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Alps  to  oppose  the  pao- 
aage  of  the  Cimbri,  retnated  fint  to  the  otbex  aide  ef 
tbe  Atbeais  (now  tbe  Jdtfe),  sod  sAerward  quitted 
thie  poeitioo  also,  without  wBitins  for  Ute  enmny's  at- 
tack. In  the  following  year  (B.C.  101),  Marina,  who 
was  Bgiin  elected  oeoaal  for  the  fifth  time,  )oi»d  his 
forces  with  thoae  of  Catulus,  and  entirely  defeated 
tbe  Cimbri  in  the  plak  of  yenolbs  (now  VentKi, 
utoate  to  dw  nnrth  of  tbe  Po,  near  the  Saeabsa.  Ia 
tbeee  two  battles  the  Teutones  and  Ambiooes  m  nit 
to  have  lost  tbe  incredible  nmobw  <tf  380,030  m« 
(300,000  slain,  and  80,000  Ukenjvisanen) ;  and  th* 
Cimbri  300,000  men  (140.000  sbb,  and  60,000  taker 
Itfisooen).  (Lh.,  Epit.,  68.)  Marina  agab  beeUM 
candidate  for  the  consulship  for  the  feUowing  yon, 
but,  now  that  the  fear  of  the  Gallic  Invatioa  waa  f» 
moved,  be  waa  moaed  by  tbe  whrie  atreuth  of  the 
patiieiaa  party.  He  never^eless  obtained  the  eon 
oolaUp,  in  gnat  part  owing  to  tbe  aseitions  at  Sataf 
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1UOU8,  the  tribune,  wbo  ia  deacrib*^  u  »  man  that 

MTopled  at  Iks  conuniniou  et  no  erima  to  acoom- 
pUah  hit  object.  Tb«  evaau  of  tlw  ilxlh  cnneoMup 
of  Marina,  whidi  are  aome  of  Han  moat  important  io 

'  thia  petiod  of  Roman  hiatoij.  are  inperfactly  namted 
bf  lua(<nriana.  It  appeara  that  an  a«iartao  law,  pro- 
poaad  bjr  Satnraioua,  and  tappotM  Marina  and 
one  of  ibB  pnaton  named  Glaucia,  waa  carried,  not- 
wiUiBtanding  the  moat  violent  oppoaition  of  thepatii- 
aiaa  party ;  and  that  Met^ua  Numidicoa  waa  drifon 
into  ezila.  in  conaeqvence  of  refaaing  to  take  the  oath 
of  ewtforming  to  the  law.  When  t^  eleclion  of  con- 
Bola  fot  the  enaning  jeai  came  on,  Memmiua,  wbo 
oppoaed  Glaucia  aa  a  candidate  for  the  office,  waa 
murdered  by  order  of  Satnminus ;  and  the  aeoatei 
perceiving  the  city  to  be  in  a  atate  of  anarchy,  paaeed 
the  aaaar  decree,  "  that  the  conaula  ahould  take  care 

.  that  the  rapoblic  lecelved  no  injury,"  by  which  dmoat 
abeolnlapoworwaaTaated  in  ttaoaa  mapatntea.  Ha- 
ritM,  odaole  or  tmwiUiiw  to  protect  hia  M  frienda,  bo- 
aiagad  Satuminua  and  Glaucia,  who  bad  aeiud  upon 
the  Capitol.  They  anrreixlered  to  Marina  on  the  pcom- 
iae  that  their  lirea  ahould  be  apared,  but  they  were 
all  immediately  put  to  death.  It  appeara  probable 
that  Martoa,  after  the  blow  which  had  been  given  to 
Ao  popular  pai^  Inr  tba  eanandei  of  Satammoa  and 
CHauda,  would  not  bam  been  able  to  aave  thoit  lives, 
of«o  if  be  had  made  the  attempt  At  the  eipiration 
of  hia  coosalabip,  Marina  left  Rome,  to  avoid  witneaa- 
IBS  the  triamph  of  the  patrician  party  in  the  return 
or  hia  old  enemy  Metellua,  whose  sentence  of  ban- 
iahment  waa  repealed  after  the  death  of  Satuminua. 
AoGOfdiag  to  rlataidi,  be  went  to  Cappadoeia  uid 
Galatia,  under  the  pntenoe  of  offteing  a  aacrifiee 
which  he  had  vowed  to  Cybele^  bat  with  the  real 
object  of  exciting  Mithradatea  to  war,  in  order  that 
be  mifbt  be  again  employed  in  military  a£hira,  aince 
he  did  not  obtain  much  dutinction  in  peace.  InB.C. 
90  the  liaraian  or  Social  war  broke  ont,  in  which 
both  Marine  and  Sj^  were  employed  aa  legaii  to  the 
two  eooanb.  Marina  gained  aeveral  victories  over 
^  anemy,  bnt  he  no  longer  poaoeaaed  that  activity 
and  enorgy  which  had  diatinguiahed  him  in  hia  earUer 
yoiia ;  mi  disguated,  it  ia  eaid,  with  the  inAeaaing 
rqmtation  of  Sylla,  he  resigned  his  comm&od  before 
tm  conclusion  of  the  war.  The  Maraian  war  had 
acarcely  been  brooriit  to  an  end,  before  tbe  civil  war 
teoke  oat  between  Marina  and  Sylla.  The  command 
of  theMbhndatio  war  bad  baaa  aangned  to  the  btter, 
vriw  waa  now  conul  (B.C.  88) ;  but  Marina  need  ev- 
ery effort  to  wreat  it  from  him,  and  ia  said  by  Plu- 
tarch to  have  gone  every  day  to  tbe  Campus  Martiua, 
and  to  have  performed  hia  exercises  with  the  yoong 
men,  although  he  waa  now  in  hia  70th  year,  un  very 
eorpnlent,  in  order  to  ahow  dmi  he  waa  not  incapaci- 
tated 1^  age.  He  was  wannly  anpported  by  P.  Sul- 
l^na,  the  tribune,  wbo  poasesaed  great  {mperty  and 
tnflneoce ;  and  a  law  waa  evantnaUy  passed,  that  the 
command  ahonid  be  taken  bom  Sylla  and  given  to 
Marina.  Sylla  waa  with  tbe  army  at  the  time,  beaie- 
ging  Note;  but,  aa  aoon  aa  he  heard  of  the  law  which 
Dad  been  passed,  be  marched  to  Rome,  and  Marias 
and  hia  adhorenia  were  obliged  to  flea  from  tbe  city. 
After  wandering  through  many  parte  of  Italy,  Marina 
aaeaped  with  tbe  gtesteet  difficulty  to  Africa ;  but  he 
tad  DO  aooner  laDded  at  Carriage  than  Seztilios,  the 
ffovonor  of  Hit  province,  aent  word  to  him,  that,  unleaa 
he  quilted  Africa,  he  ahould  treat  him  aa  a  puUic  ene- 
mj.  "  Go  and  tell  him,"  replied  the  wsnderer,  "that 
yvm  have  seen  ^e  4hdle  Manna  sitting  on  the  mine  of 
Carthage."  Bnt,  in  the  following  year  (B.C.  87^  du- 
ring the  abaenee  of  Sylla,  who  had  gone  to  Gneee 
to  oppote  Archelans,  Mariua  returned  to  Italy  in  or- 
der to  join  tbe  consul  Cinna,  who,  in  his  atten^  to 
abrogate  the  laws  of  Sylla,  had  been  driven  from 
Kmoo  by  hia  odle^ne  Octavina,  sn|iixHrtcd  by  tba 
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patrician  paity.  Shortly  afiorwaid,  Marina  and  Cm 
na  enteied  tbe  city  at  the  need  of  a  laiga  ani^,  um 
a  g«MEBl  maaaacre  of  the  opfMitt  ftnij  eonsd^ 
Marina  always  appears  to  have  been  of  a  fint  and 
unrelenting  temper ;  and  the  sofieringa  be  Iwl  btdy 
undergone,  which  at  hia  time  of  life  muat  hara  pat- 
Iv  impaired  hia  health,  tended  to  an^>erate  Um  vn 
than  ever  against  the  partv  which  tud  ofpoaed  wi 
thwarted  him  dnriog  tns  witola  of  hia  lila.  AD  ibt 
leaden  of  tbe  patrician  futy  wbo  were  nnaUalacs 
cape  fiom  Rome,  were  pot  to  daadi.  ItUatioa  Ctt 
Ina,  who  bad  be«i  the  coUoasne  of  Marios  in  the  ait 
with  the  Cimbri,  dealrojed  nioMelf  to  avoid  um> 
atnalion ;  and  among  the  unaaeioua  iilDstriout  jata 
ciana  that  fell  were  C.  and  L.  Jnlina  Casi^  ana  As 
celebrated  orator  M.  Antomoa,  who  ia  so  faeqntailj 
praised  by  Cicero,  and  ia  one  of  tbe  prineipsl  mk* 
era  in  the  dialogue  "  De  Oratore."  Marina  and  Ciaa 
declared  thamaelvea  oonaola  for  tba  enuiDf  jta 

gl.C.  88),  witbont  ovn  boUing  tbe  conitia;  be 
arina  died  of  a  fever  in  the  beginning  of  the  jm, 
on  the  17th  day  of  hia  conaulabip  aocndiag  to  Ha- 
larch  (ViL  Mar.,  c.  46),  or  the  I3th  aecndii^  to 
Livy  (Epit.  80}.— Tbe  character     Mariaa  ia  cbuij 
known  to  na  fiWD  hia  life  by  Plutaicb,  nbo  appean 
to  have  taken  bia  acoonnt  front  lb»"H«aoinor8yl> 
U,"  tbe  inveterate  enemy  of  Mariaa.  K  esanei  be 
denied,  that,  after  hia  retain  from  exile,  Marin  waa 
guilty  of  the  greateat  cruellies ;  but  even  Aese  ma 
aurpasaed  by  the  atrocities  of  Sylla ;  and  we  abonld 
not  be  doing  justice  to  Mariua  if  we  aacribed  to  hio 
during  tbe  whole  of  hia  life  the  charaetsr  which  U 
displ»ed  in  hia  aevenib  oonaolabip.    "  I  hare  seen," 
a^a  Plnlarefa,  "  the  atatoe  of  Mariaa  at  Ravsnaa,  ia 
Gaul,  which  ezpreaaea  in  a  lenaikabk  nsnMr  bis 
atemnesa  and  aeverity.   Since  ba  waa  natvtaUy  n 
bnat  and  warlike,  and  more  acquainted  with  tha  lA 
of  war  than  those  of  peace,  he  waa  fierce  and  bac^ 
when  in  authority.   It  ia  aaid  that  be  oem  lesnsd 
Gred(,  and  that  be  would  not  make  use  of  that  la» 
ooage  on  any  aariona  occasion  ;  aa  if  it  ware  ridiea 
loua  to  learn  the  language  of  a  people  who  were  sob* 
ject  to  oUtera.    If  he  conld  have  been  persuaded  to 
pay  his  court  to  the  Grecian  Mnaes  and  Giaces,  he 
would  not,  after  bearing  so  many  hooooidila  offices, 
and  performing  so  many  glorioua  exploita,  have  crown 
ed  the  wlu^e  by  a  moat  aavage  and  infamoaa  old  agCi 
in  consequence  of  hia  yielding  to  anger,  ill-tinwd  aa- 
bitioD,  anil  inaatiable  avariea/'    (Ptal.,  Fit.  Jfar.- 
SaU.,BeU.  Jug.—EncycL  Vi.  KnovL,  vol.  14.  p.  m 
$eq.y—ll.  Son  of  tbe  preceding,  teoembled  hia  itAoi 
in  private  character,  uid  waa  equally  fierce  and  lis- 
dictive.    He  aeized  upon  the  consiuship  at  the  agi 
of  37,  and  put  to  death  numbera  of  hia  political  o»a- 
nenta.    Defeated  aobaeqneatly  by  SrUa,  ha  fled  to 
Prmeate,  where  be  almr  himadf.    (AW.,  Vit.  Jfar.) 
—III.  Mereator,  aa  acdeaiaatieal  writer,  tbe  aatar 
onist  of  Cdeatias  and  Neetorine,  wbo  tumaktA  1*- 
tween  4S5  and  450  A.D.   IGa  country  is  not  ezactlr 
known :  some  believe  him  to  have  beesi  a  native  of 
Apulia ;  others,  of  aome  other  province  of  Lower  Ita- 
ly i  and  others,  again,  of  Africa.    It  apoaaia  that  be 
waa  not  a  priest.   He  baa  left  bdnod  htea  muabar 
of  vrorks,  or,  rather,  transtationa  from  tlwOras^  eoiH 
aistinjr  of  pieces  relative  to  tbe  bereaiaa  «f  Felanm 
and  Neatwins,  of  eztraeta  from  tba  wotkaof  ibe  la» 
ter,  refut^ions  of  Ida  doctrine,  errwa  of  Theodoni 
aod  Mopanestns,  acta  of  synods  held  againet  beietiah 
&c.   Marias  Mereator  waa  the  disciple  and  friend  » 
St.  Augustine.   Hia  woiks  were  euted  by  Gantt, 
PariM,  1678,  3  vole,  fol,  and  by  Babaai.  iWaa.  18M> 
— IV.  Marnu  Aorelioa  Ifariaa  Angnatoa,  was 
pnaUy  an  amwoiar  or  blackamiA  fai  Oanl    Ha  tf 
terward  turned  hia  attention  to  a  nuUUiy  life,  sb^ 
soon  raised  himadf,  bv  his  merit,  to  tfao  higfa««  ata- 
tiona.   After  tbe  death  of  Victaiioaa  tbe  yoin^.  tbn 
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imf  ehetad  Hariot  flnMrar.  It  k  gWMidlr  wa^ 
fmiA  tk«t  the  Empnaa  VietortDa  eonlribated  to  his 
■hnlioa,  with  dm  bopa  of  pnaerrii^  her  own 
Iherily ;  bttf  this  is  deoied  bj  mmbs  modeni  writen, 
ilbt  nuRtain  that  she  to<A  pot  in  (be  coMf^ne; 
iriddi  derived  MuhM  of  hn  eiown  and  lifo.  {Be 
Bmc,  ZKfMrtoHon  w  nn  mtdMUon  de  Tetrieiu. — 
Mm.  di  eAead.  dtt  itucr.,  vol.  W.)  He  reigned 
tdj  thiM  dajB,  end  wu  slun  1^  •  wldier  to  intom 
he  bid  nfiiaied  •ome  ftvour,  and  wbo,  in  **«>'4rg 
huB.  eidnned,  "  Ttke  it — it  was  thou  thyedf  that 
forged  it."  Marias  was  miiBrkable  6u  penonal 
■tnogth,  ef  wbck  histtwiaiw  gira  Mme  aeooants  that 
an  miMij  bbatotw.  (3Wk  Pallio,  Wgmt.  ZV- 
mKL—fiLltmi.) 

Wktmalci,  aeoontiy  of  Afiiea,  to  the  east  of  Cy- 
reuiea,  Ijiag  along  the  MeditenaDean  ebore.  It 
fonu  at  jnmat  a  part  of  the  district  of  Barca.  The 
inh^itaat)  were  a  lonug  race,  and  reatarkable  for 
(bail  dtiU  in  tamii^  se^wnls.   (SiL  hal.^  8,  800.) 
-The  aaam  Ifamariea  was  a  region  mseb  leaa  btgh- 
jf  ktoauA  \j  natnra  than  CTianaica.   Aeeording  to 
DehOtHaCp.  18>, sej^.),  Ibe  general  featores  of  the 
coMij,  kMnrer,  an  stmilai  to  those  of  the  region 
fcft  aientioDed.    "  We  wound  our  way,"  ssts  this 
tnfeiler,  "among  wild  and  ragged  moantaiDs,  fre- 
fMtt^  eabTeoea  \sj  groups  of  erarignena ;  aioong 
wfaidt  the  cypwss,  arbutus,  Pbcmician  jnniperi  g^pm* 
tie  Ufills,  carob,  and  laiund,  wen  most  abn^ant ; 
wdudtey  form  nolonguid  nniforai  woods,  but  nn 
scuined  about  in  a  varie^  of  fiHmt  and  groups 
amog  the  rocks,  they  are  very  pictoresqoe  omamenlB 
•f  Ae  scenery.   The  gronnd  b  thnn^^iout  broken 
ingalar,  and  does  not  slt^  down  into  pastures, 
■■  inCynancs ;  bat  the  priratwo  of  that  anrnaUe 
fctbne  las  its  compaMkiioDt  fi>r  the  want  «  gnss- 
Inids  neeres  litis  diatriet  from  the  ineorsions  «  tbe 
ng^ood  beides  in  its  neighboarbood.    'Hie  woody 
an  eleisted  uatore  of  this  country  afibrds  frequent 
and  cofMons  qniogs  of  clear  and  most  delicious  wa- 
ter.— This  tract  of  border  country  ia,  as  in  fomiBr 
(inei,  the  rssoort  of  sU  the  thioTes,  miscreants,  and 
mkoataats  of  the  two  governments  of  Tripoli  and 
EgW-   Pitchiiw  tbeii  tents  in  tbe  na^dxmrfaood  of 
■be  Bij  of  BomoB,  tber  make  incBrsimis  into  tbe  ad- 
jKeoi  districts,  and  ^nUage  ail  who  hare  the  mfsTor- 
tiiiw  to  Ul  in  their  way.   They  are  ever  on  the  watcb 
fv  the  cartTans  and  pilgrims  who  traverse  this  conn- 
try  on  their  way  to  Mecca ;  and  this  is  the  only 
route  usd  by  lae  pei^e  of  Morocco,  abon  all  oth- 
■n  the  HMt  finraitly  devoted  to  their  prophet."— 
J(.  Fid»  speaks  of  tbe  gMieial  *>H>*<!t  or  Msimarica 
in  still  less  bTooraUs  terms.   Tlie  soil,  be  says,  is 
tockf,  of  a  yellowisb-grty  colour,  and  depends^  its 
fcrtiUty  solely  on  the  copious  rains.    The  eonntiy 
presents  none  of  those  verdant  ^^Drea  of  Isurel  and 
'■lyitle  which  crown  Uie  moontams  and  overshadow 
ibe  TiUeys  of  tbe  PentapoUs.  Tba  siogiiu-birds,  vain- 
ly Mding  A^iage  and  shelter,  flee  from  wis  naked  re- 

ffl,>  amy  bitw  of  prey,  the  ea^e,  the  hawk,  and 
ndtore,  appear  in  nnmeious  flights,  their  sinister 
sncams  render^  the  solitude  more  frightful.  The 
fKbl,  tbe  l^ena,  the  jwboa,  the  hare,  end  tbe  gautle, 
m  the  wUd  snimala  whieb  chiefly  abooud ;  and  tbe 
eisMean  of  man  is  indicated  merely  by  the  bleating 
•T^Mnit  flocks,  and  tbe  dark  tent  of  the  Arab.  Yet 
tbu  coimtiy  also  edlbits  tnets  of  havu^  once  been 
Mcapicd'  by  a  civilized  and  even  nnmenua  popula- 
^ott  asd  uwra  an  marks  of  the  eztraoidinaiy  exer- 
tioni  wen  made  to  sni^ly  the  deficiency  of 
*atet.  Canals  of  irrigttwn  cross  tbe  plain  in  every 
dntetioa,  and  even  wmd  up  tbe  sides  of  the  hills. 
Tile  aadent  cisterns  an  nnmeroos ;  they  an  fre- 
foently  divided  krto  satenl  chambers,  adorned  with 
pflhn^  and  emtad  with  a  csmant  harder  than  atnie. 
Ht  lie  ■ommma  of  Ihrmaries  posasss  Done  «f 


liw  elegiBt  and  chwsic  character  of  tbcu  of  CyiM*. 
heiiMnder,  and  mrare  in  tbe  Egyptian  style.  (P» 
sh,o,Voyagt  iaa»  la  Marmariqv«,T>.  6%,  teff.)  The 
inb^Uants  of  tiiis  ngiwi  an  ettirely  Bedouins,  chief 
ly  the  great  tribe  of  Welled  Ali,  and'an  supposed 
bv  M.  Pacbo  not  to  exceed  88,000.  {Modem  3Ve»- 
tlUr,  pt.  60,  p.  IM,  •««.) 

MAiKAifoiB,  the  inhabitRnla  of  Marmatioa. 

MASMiiIoii,  a  place  in  the  inunediate  ticbi^  ot 
Carystoa,  in  Eabosa,  which  furnished  the  valnaMs 
marble  fbr  which  Csiyatus  was  famed.  A  temple  waa 
erected  ben  to  Apollo  Marmanis.  Msnnarium  waa 
axaelly  opposite  to  HaUaAMfrfwDides  in  Attica.  (5ira- 
ia,  M.—CrmHtr'B  Ane.  Oruet,  tcI.  %  p.  148.) 

Maao    Fad.  Vi^ilhis. 

Maboh,  I.  a  priest  of  Apollo  in  Thnce,  near 
ronea.  (aim.,  Od.,  9, 187.)— If.  A  foUowerof  Oai. 
ria,  wtl\  acquainted  with  the  art  of  resring  the  vine. 
(Diod.  Sic.,  I,  18.)  Alhennus  (1,  35)  makes  him  a 
follower  of  Baeehas.  He  was  fabled  to  have  bean 
tbe  fonnder  of  Maronea  in  Thraee.  (Oonsnlt  Wtt- 
wJmf '«  wOe,  ad  Died.,  I.  e.) 

Mabomba,  a  town  of  Thiace,  southeast  of  the  Bi»- 
tonis  Pains,  on  tiie  coast.  It  was  a  place  of  some 
noto,  and  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (7,  100),  Scylsz 
(p.  S7),  Strabo  [BpU.,  7,  p.  331),  and  several  other 
writers.  Diodonis  Siculas  (1,  18)  reports  that  it  waa 
finndod  by  Maron,  a  followar  of  Osiris  (««!■  BCaron)* 
but  Scymnus  sffirms  (v.  67fi)  that  it  was  a  colony 
of  Chios.  Pliny  states  that  the  mon  ancient  name 
was  Ortagurea  (4,  11)-  Tho  same  writer  extols  ^ 
excellence  of  its  wine  (14,  4),  whence  a  comic  ;vriter, 
quoted  br  AUienans  (8,  44),  styled  it  a  tavern.  Ma- 
ronea, taken  in  the  ~flrst  Macedonian  war  by  Philip, 
kin^of  Macodtm  {Lie.,  31,  16),  and  his  retaining  pos- 
session of  it,  waa  subsequently  made  a  csnse  of  com- 

Ssint  against  him  at  Rome  (89,  24).  According  le 
ela,  it  waa  sitoated  near  a  small  river  named  Scb» 
nus.  Its  ruins  are  still  called  Marogna.  (Cramtr*s 
Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  313.) 

Marpbssa,  dau^tflr  of  Evenns,  was  beloved  by 
ApoUo,  whose  suit  was  favoured  by  ber  father.  Idas, 
another  applicant  for  ber  hand,  having  obtained  a  wing- 
ad  dMiiot  from  Neptmie,  carried  off  the  uparently  not 
rrinetairt  maid.  Her  &tber  panned  the  fogilives,  but, 
cMniiw  to  the  river  Lycormaa,  and  finding  his  proffreas 
stoj^iea  by  it,  be  slaw  hie  horses  and  cast  himselTiDto 
the  stream,  which  from  him  derived  its  name  Evenus. 
Meantime  Apollo  met  and  took  the  fair  prize  from 
Idas.  The  matter  being  refected  to  JnpUer,  be  al- 
lowed tbe  maiden  to  chotMa  for  heradf ;  wheranpoo, 
fearing  that  when  she  grew  old  Apollo  would  desnt 
ber,  ane  wisely  chose  to  mauh  with  her  equal,  and 
gave  her  hand  to  ber  mortal  kiver.    (ApoUod.,  1,  1, 

7.  —8ehat.  «d  IL,  9,  &&7.—Keightley's  Mythology,  p. 
119,  aef.) 

MABFisva,  I.  a  town  of  Troaa,  to  the  north  of  tbe 
Scamander,  and  to  the  west  of  Troja  Vetna.  (TYditi., 

8,  6,  67.) — II.  or  Marpessa  (U^nriTooa),  a  moanlain 
in  the  island  of  Paros,  containing  the  quarries  wboica 
the  famous  Parian  marble  was  obtained.  Hence  tbe 
expreassion  of  Virgil,  Marpeaia  aattet  {JEn.,  6, 471.— 
Compare  P/in.,  36, 4.-^onuifld.,  d«  Reh.  Get.,  p.  88). 
This  mountain  waa  aituato  to  the  west  of  the  barbool 
of  Marmoia.  Dr.  Clarke  gives  Capretta  as  the  mod 
em  name.   (TVave^,  vol.  6,  p.  134,  Ltmi.  ei.) 

MabbocIni,  a  people  of  Italy,  occupying  a  namm 
slip  of  territory  <m  tba  right  batut  of  tbe  river  Atarnusi 
between  the  Vestini  to  the  north  and  the  Frentani  ta 
tbe  south,  and  between  the  Peligui  and  the  sea  toward* 
the  east  and  west.  Cato  derived  their  origin  from  tba 
Marsi  {of.  Prittian.,  c.  8).  Like  that  people,  they 
wen  accounted  a  hardy  and  warlike  race,  end  with 
thtai  thivf  made  common  canes  sgainst  tbe  tvnnny  of 
Rome.  An  idea  may  be  farmed  of  tbe  popalalimi  aol 
ince     tbe  seienl  petj^  natioiis  in  this  quarter  ef 
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Ihtt  biatorMB,  id  •mmwntiiig  tfat  4iAMnt  «MlafMli 
wtach  Uw  «UiM  <ir  tb«  Romuw  wen  *t4*  to  AnBoh 
dwot  tbe  tinw  of  tbt  weond  Pquic  mr,  ■■(!■■»■  thtt 
•f  ttM  Manif  HuneiDit  Votiini,  end  I^twu,  it 
M),000  foot  mi  4000  bona.  The  S0I7  eitf  of  Mte 
mUeh  we  find  sKribed  U»  Iba  MamMui,  ta  Tatte^ 
•ow  CUatK  oa  tbe  right  badk  «f  tfa*  Alann.  (Ow- 
mtf**  Jbte.  tMly,  VOL  1,  p.  889.) 

HAiavTlrit,  I.  a  town  of  Aa  Sabtnaa,  anaiMriiig  to 
tb*  Bodan  Mom  VeeMo.—U.  The  cmital  af  tba 
Mani,  aitoata  on  the  eaatMm  abore  of  the  LMoa  FmI- 
ODB,  and  correapoodiDg  to  tbe  nodeni  tSait  Btm»- 
itUo.  {Siraio,  Ml.— i'/jn.,  8,  IS.—CwMr'*  Ane. 
lUh,  vol.  1,  p.  8S8.) 

M&ta  (io  unak  'k^),  the  god  of  war,  about 
vrinaaparantamdiffteMtaccoitataaiegtTeB.  Heawr 
(JH.,  S.  691.  wn.)  and  Hadod  (Ttct^.,  9I3>  naka 
urn  to  bare  btan  tba  el^iriiig  Jnpitet  and  Jono. 
Otbeie  Mj  tbat  be  ma  the  aon  ef  Eovo  m  BeHona. 
(SdM.  ad  21.,  I.  e.)  Ovid,  bewevar,  gtvea  a  difierent 
veraion  of  the  fabla.  According  to  thie  poet,  Juno 
wiahed  to  becoiDa  a  mother  iy  boattf,  jaat  aa  Jnpitei 
bad  baeoaw  a  luhcr  in  tba  eaae  irf  MiMtm  On  a|^ 

Sjiog  to  Flm  for  aid  h  tba  aeoonpliibnMBt  of  bar 
laiffn,  tbe  Utter  directed  bar  to  phiek  a  eataan  flower 
irtuen  grew  near  tbe  eitytrf'  CHeDoa.  tba  tooeh  of  which 
would  make  bar  inatanttj  a  mother.  Juno  obmed, 
and  atraigfitwaj  eoncarred  the  god  Mara.  (Omd, 
Ait.,  6,  nr,  Mff deUgbt  of  Mara  waa  in  war 
and  aliiib;  yet  hta  wiM  faij  wu  ^waya  forced  to 
yialdtotbeahiUaDdpradenceof  MjiHrTC,|nided  hj 
whom  Diomede,  in  the  Hied,  wonnda  and  arirea  fami 
from  tba  battle  (H.,  6, 856);  and  in  the  conflict  of  the 
geda  {R,  SI,  891),  this  ^oddcaa  atrftee  him  to  tba 
earth  with  ■  atone.  To  give  an  idea  of  hia  huge  aixe 
an)  atreogth,  the  poet  aaya,  in  tba  former  caw,  tbat 
Im  roared  aa  lood  aa  ulna  or  ten  tbenaand  men ;  and 
hiAa  iMtcr,  that  be  covered  aeven  nlMbra  of  ground. 
Tamr  and  Feat  (Aei/i^  and  4Mor).  Ab  weaa  <if 
khit,  and  Strife  bis  aiater,  accompany  him  to 

the  fieM  when  he  seeka  the  battle.  (£.,  4,  440.) 
Another  of  hia  companioM  b  EnjoCEm^),  tbe  dangb- 
ter  of  I^Mircya  and  Ceto,  according  to  Heeiod(TleM-., 
ITS),  fe  wa^soddeai  anawering  te  &b  Bdkma  of  ue 
RtHltana.  liie  name  Emhae,  which  IB  froqaeotl; 
given  te  him  in  die  Iliad,  cBrraayoDdi  with  here. — 
lite  fiffuiative  hngnage,  whieb  eipiMMe  otighi  end 
reaembnoee  bj  tenna  of  patemit;,  gave  a  mortal 
progeny  to  Mare.  Aa  a  panon  who  came  bv  eea  waa 
ngurativetr  called  a  eon  of  Naptone,  ao  a  valiant  war- 
rior was  termed  a  eon,  or,  ai  it  is  aonietinee  eipmaed 

gr  Homer,  a  branch  m  fhoot  if  Mv*  < 'Aptfof). 
at  tb«  only  tale  of  Ua  amoora  related  ai  aoj  lenftb 
br  the  poeU,  ia  that  io  tbe  eaae  of  Tanas.  {Shm., 
Oi.,  8,  S66,  teqq.—Otid,  A.  A.,  S,  Ml.)  This  tale 
H  tn  evident  iotMrpolttion  in  the  Odyssey,  where  it  oc- 
enra.  Its  date  ia  nneertaln ;  tboasfa  tbe  langoage,  tbe 
ideaa,  and  the  state  of  society  which  it  sopposes,  might 
tJmott  lead  as  to  aaaign  ita  origin  to  a  comparatively 
late  period.  It  is  generally  soj^ioeed  to  be  a  phyaicd 
my^,  or,  rather,  a  eombbitioa  <tf  two  aoeh  myths ; 
for  beauty  mig^t  naturally  have  been  mada  the  qtonie 
of  tbe  god,  from  whose  workshop  proceeded  ao  many 
elegant  productions  of  art ;  and,  as  we  sra  about  to 
dww,  another  physical  view  might  bare  led  to  the 
anion  >1  Mars  and  Venos.  Hesiod,  for  example,  says 
(Tlueg.,  937}  tbat  Harmonia  (Order)  was  the  dangfater 
of  Mars  and  Tenua.  Thia  has  evident^  all  tbe  ap- 
peanitce  of  a  pbyaical  myth,  for  from  tort  and  Strue 
A  •.,  attraclioo  and  fepalsion),  ariaea  the  aritr  or 
jwnilDiijr  of  tba  nniverso.  (Ptttt,  ie  h.et  Or.,  48. — 
AriMUa.,  Pol.,  t,  0.— Weleler,  Kret.  Kel.,  40.)  Ter- 
ror and  Fear  are  ako  said  by  Hesiod  {Tkeog.,  984)  to 
have  been  Iba  oftpring  of  Mars  and  Tonus,  of  wtwse 
anion  with  Tuhwn  (to  whom  be  gins  a  different 
800  *. 


we  mayobaarvedrntJlMHid  VeMaaM^akeaof  M 
faaotbar  and  aiaMr,  aadi  in  tbe  aame  maaBer  as  A^eHe 

and  Diana.  (II.,  ft,  9b9,  9ta.~-lk,  SI,  416,  Mff> 
The  beet  known  of  the  ebikben  of  thie  god  by  nartaj 
woBien  wee*  Aaeataphns  and  lalmepne,  ffinamam, 
king  «r  Piaa,  Piewedoa  of  Tbraae,  GvcMa,  PUagym, 
t^yas,  ParibauofM,  and  Tsa— .  Ui  ma  abaaaii 
10  bo  Aa  elw  oTMeleagar  ud  other  hto-tmtaa 
.fte&a.  The  templea  and  {magea  of  Mara  weie  ml 
nomatoaa.  He  waa  repteeented  as  a  wwrier,  ef  a  sa> 
vere  and  mmiTinf  air,  dreseed  is  the  betoic  ttjk, 
with  a  cviraes  oo,  sod  a  round  Argive  sbMd  en  Ui 
arm.  His  armsare  eometiBmaboa—by  hiaattaodMH 
{Keighiiey'$  Mylkalogy,  p.  104, 

Mueioi,  a  people  oif  Gslha  Bd^ea,  of  Qzman 
«igil^  and  belongiBg  to  the  gnM  t^M  of  tbe  lil» 
vonee.  Aeeordngto  WiMB(OmMNMiBiMdanK 
Bemlmtr,  Weimar,  1838),  tbay  oecni«d  the  irismb 
between  the  moutha  of  tlie  JCcac  and  SduU.  W» 
eebe,  however  {iAer  dis  YiUur  4a  AUm  TntiA- 
imdt,  Uamuotr,  1890X  m^m  their  teitery  cane- 
Kwnd  to  tiM  modem  prorince  of  Olrtekt.  Thmm 
BMtfionai  by  Teeitoa  {IBtt^  4, 08)  and  Pgay  fd,  H). 

MABai,  I.  a  peafle  m  ^  nae^iweUw  pot  of  Oae^ 
many,  hekmgiiy  to  the  gleet  uMie  of  the  Tstsfooaa. 
They  appear  to  here  bean  origiwlly  aettled  m  both 
banka  of  tbe  Xtppe,  whence  Ibey  spreed  aeoA  to  the 
Tencbtberi.  Weakened  by  the  Hooau  arma,  iheyie- 
lired  into  the  intarter  of  Oernaay,  and  6oa  Ibis  pedid 
disappeared  ftem  falelotj.  {MQmtrtf  Omgr.,  vsL  %, 
p.  168>-II.  A  MtioD  of  Italy,  wbooe  terriitory  Irr  ta 
the  Dortbeeat  of  Latin  a,  and  aoatbeast  of  the  eoont* 
of  tbe  SaUrne.  Tboorit  ineanaider^e  ea  a  pei^ 
they  are  yet  entitled  to  nonomble  witiee  in  ilwpiga 
of  hlatory,  for  their  bsnKhood  and  wailikaqiiBt.  Thsit 
origin,  like  that  of  mavr  othsr  ItaUao  tribea,  is  S(«^ 
oped  in  obsentity  and  fiatioa.  A  cactaia  Phrrgisa, 
named  Marsyaa,  la  aaid  to  have  boaa  tbe  fooxlflr  of 
their  race  (Sdfin.,  8);  hgr  olbam  lisBBs^  ibe  son  of 
Cnree  (iVm.,  7, 1),  and  haBee  they  am  fepicseoied  ea 
enchanters,  whoee  potent  spells  deprived  dte  v^iet  <rf 
iu  venom,  or  cored  tbe  nuit  which  it  mi^t  have 
caosed.  (Kwf.,  jEm.,  7,  760.— Ai.  h^.,  6,  ^.>— 
We  do  not  find  the  Marsi  engaged  in  war  with  RaiBs 
before  A.U.C.  44S,  when  they  were  Maatcd  avi 
forced  te  Boe  for  peaaab  (X«^  8,  41.)  Six  yaan 
after  diey  again  aeanmej  ebeelilecliaiMleT,  betwiA 
aa  little  aneceae;  tbay  were  beaten  in  tbe  neid.  txi 
lost  savml  of  tbair  fbctrsaaae.  (Li*.,  10,  8.)  Tim 
that  time  we  And  them  tbe  firm  and  stanch  aOiea  el 
Rome,  and  contribnting  by  their  vatoor  to  her  thmipha, 
till  her  bant' 
andnMt 
force  of  arma, 
that  coDceaston  of  privilegea  and  immvaitiea,  Io  which 
they  were  inatly  entitled,  hot  irineb  was  not  to  bt 
gnmted  to  tneir  entreaties.  In  the  war  which  enaoed, 
and  which,  from  tbat  circamaUnee,  ia  called  the  Manic 
as  well  aa  Social  War,  the  Marai  were  ^  fliat  Io  take 
the  field  under  their  leader  SUna  PMapndioa^  A.0.C. 
661.  Though  often  d^led,  die  psfaavaniMe  of  the 
aQies  waa  at  last  ciowBed  tMi  aneeeaa,  by  tba  flant 
of  those  fanmunitiea  wtueh  they  asn  be  aaid  to  M*e 
extorted  from  tbe  Roman  aenate,  A.U.C.  066.  {8trm- 
ho,  341.— FeU.  Patere.,  S,  10.— ilfpMi*,  Bdl.  Cn.,  1. 
89.— £sr.,  EpU.,  72.)  Tba  vtlear  at  the  Maiai  is 
saflteiently  indicated  by  the  provetUd  aaying  wUck 
Appian  lecoida  (BeO:  Or».,  1,  4^  thM  there  was 
no  triamrii  to  be  obtained  eMwr  om  Aa  Hani  or 
wkhont  their  aid :  offrrjnmkM^eiMi'.c^AMvlIdp- 
ouv,  jeviaeai  ^plapiov."  (Osmer**  Am  itahf,  vol. 
1,  p.  885,  ttqq.) 

MAisf  AS,  I.  a  aatyr  of  Phryvta,  son  of  mynpia, 
who,  having  fonnd  the  pipe  wlu»  Minma,  for  fair  of 
injnring  hat  beaotf ,  \aA  omwa  awny.  eontendsd  wiA 


a  conmunung  uy  loeir  Taioar  (ooer  oimpasi 
nAtj  and  dwnineeriig  ipiiikcoiqwlled  iMi 
tin  edier  neii^beaiiBr  pMVio  to  aeek,  by 
srma,  for  diat  radreee  «  Aev  wwaaa,  m 
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AfoBo  fot  Ike  pftlm  in  musical  ekill.  Tk«  Moaes  ware 
ifae  ompizea,  and  it  waa  agreed  that  tbe  -rictor  might 
do  iriwt  be  pleaaed  with  the  Tanqoiahad.  Marana 
«a^  and  A  poUo  flayed  bim  alive  for  bis  temerity.  The 
MaiB  of  the  Bympha  and  nual  deities  for  ttaie  hu  ot 
tbeir  eompanioa  gave  origin,  it  waa  dbled,  to  the  atnem 
which  bore  hia  name ;  ud  his  skin  WM  said  to  hare 
been  hans  ap  in  the  cave  whence  the  waters  of  the  riv- 
er aewed.  UjMUod.,  1,  4.  3.— i'oujan.,  2,  7,  9.— 
Paa^  d*  Fbi^,  \0.—Hygm.,fah.,  l^.—Ovid,  Met., 
6,  Mff.— Jecm.,  Anab.,  1,  3,  8.)— It  sesma,  ac- 
ctxding  to  the  aneieDt  mythological  writeiB,  that,  in 
cooteat  above  alloded  to,  Apollo  played  at  fiiat  a 
aiinple  air  on  his  inatriuneni ;  but  Maiayas,  taldng  tip 
hia  pipe,  struck  tite  andience  so  mach  with  the  novet- 
ty  of  ite  tone  and  the  art  of  his  performance,  that  he 
seemed  to  be  heard  with  more  pleasure  than  bis  rival. 
Having  agreed  opoo  a  second  trial  of  skill,  it  is  said 
that  tSa  pKfimnaDca  of  Apdlo.  by  hia  accompanying 
tho  lyro  with  his  voiea,  waa  aUowed  greatly  to  excel 
bat  of  Marajraa  npon  the  pipe  alone.  Harsyaa  with  in- 
<tigpatioo  picteated  against  the  decision  of  hia  judges, 
mgiog  that  bs  had  not  been  fairly  vanquished  accord- 
ing to  the  nilea  stipulated,  because  the  dispute  waa 
coocefning  the  excellence  of  ibeir  leapective  instiu- 
aienta,  ool  their  voicea ;  and  that  it  waa  unjoat  to  em- 
plojr  two  arts  sgsioat  one.  Apollo  denied  that  he  bad 
Ukm  any  unbir  advantage,  sutce  Marsyas  bad  used 
both  hia  mouth  >od  fingers  in  [day  ing  on  hia  instrament, 
ao  that  if  he  was  denied  the  use  of  nis  voice,  he  would 
be  stilt  more  disqualified  for  the  cootention.  On  a 
third  trial  Mmjss  vraa  again  vanquished,  and  met 
with  the  fats  akeady  mentioned.  {Diod.  Sic.,  3,  68.) 
—Tho  whole  bUe,  however,  admits  of  a  very  zational 
nqtlaoatioii.  The  pipe  as  cast  away  by  Minerva,  and 
Maiayaa  as  pnniabed  by  Apollo,  aia  intended  merely 
to  dtamte  the  preference  given,  at  some  partienlai  pe- 
riod, by  some  particular  Grecian  race,  with  whom  the 
myth  otigtoated,  to  the  music  of  the  lyre  over  that  of 
the  pipe,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  Ciiharoedie  over 
the  Atiie4ie  art.  The  double  pipe  waa  a  Phngian  or 
Aaiatic  invention,  and  ascribed  to  a  certain  Maiayaa. 
(Oef.  ffic.,  3,  68.)  The  moaie  of  this  nHtnuaeDt 
was  ^emxally  used  in  e^braUng  the  wild  and  enthu- 
aiastie  rites  M  Cybele.  Hence  we  may  e:q)biu  llw  re- 
msik  of  Diodoros,  that  Harsyaa  waa  a  comMnioo  and 
foUowei  of  Cybels  (^aovo/uf  aitr^  irapoKOAmidehf  x<u 
ovfOtdiWiaSaiy  3,  58).  Sobaeqnently,  the  wildneaa 
of  the  Bacchanalian  eelebiationa  became  intermio^ed 
witii  ibe  phrensied  delirinm  that  cbaiacterixed  the  |no- 
eeaaion  and  the  rites  of  Cybele.  The  double  pipe 
cane  now  to  be  employed  in  the  orgies  of  Bscchus. 
The  worship  of  this  god  spread  over  Greece,  and  with 
it  was  disseminated  the  knowledge  of  this  instrument. 
To  the  new  species  of  music  thus  introduced  waa  op- 
posed the  old  and  national  melody  of  t^te  lyre;  or,  m 
the  lugnage  of  mythology.Apollo,  the  inventor  and  im- 
novet  of  tba  lyie,  engaged  in  a  stubborn  conflict  with 
HaiqrH,  ibe  rnrasentative  of  the  double  pipe.  Apol- 
lo conqneia ;  that  is,  the  pipe  was  long  regarded 
the  Giieeka.as  a  barbarian  inetrument,  and  baniahed 
from  the  hymns  and  feativals  of  the  gods :  it  could  only 
6od  admittsnce  into  the  festivals  of  the  vintage,  in  the 
Bacchanalian  orgies,  and  in  the  chorus  of  tl^  drama. 
{Witimi,  Attitehu  M**rum,  vol.  1,  p  311,  Mgq-)— 
A  atolM  of  Manyas,  representing  bim  in  tlis  act  <rf 
aofaig  flood,  atood  in  the  Roman  forum,  in  front  of  the 
nwtra.  Tha  atoiy  of  Marayaa,  nnderstood  in  its  liters 
al  aODse,  presents  a  lamaruble  inatance  of  well-mer- 
ited pQoiahment  inflicted  on  reckleea  preaunq)tiDn ; 
and  as  tfaia  feeliitt  is  nsarly  allied  to,  if  not  actually 
identifiad  with,  tut  ungual  and  angovamable  spirit 
srfakh  finmcd  the  betetUng  sin  of  the  ancient  democ- 
iKtea,  we  need  not  wonder  that,  in  many  of  the  cities 
of  antiquity,  it  was  cnatonary  to  erect  a  group  of 
ApoHe  and  Mai^ya^  in  dw  Tidni^  of  diair  conru  of 


juatiee,  both  to  mdieate  ihe  poniabment  which  am 
condoct  merited,  and  to  denote  the  onuiipotence  oa 
the  law.  Sarviua  (od  Tiir^.,  4,  58)  allodes  to 
the  custom  of  whioh  we  have  just  made  mention.  His 
eiplanatioi^  howavtt,  ahows  that  he  only  half  nndet 
stood  the  nature  of  tlie  allft^ty :  "  Marsyas  per  chi- 
lata  m  two  potitiu  i^ttutit  utdkiam  est." — II.  A 
river  of  rhi^ia,  rising,  according  to  Xenopbon,  in  a 
cavern  under  the  Acropolis  of  CeSnw,  and  falling  into 
the  Maander.  {Anah.,  1,  3,  8.)  Here,  as  the  same 
writer  informs  us,  Apollo  contended  with  Marsyas,  and 
hung  Of  the  skin  of  hia  Tinqairiied  aatagoniat  in  tb« 
cavern  wbtnce  the  rivw  flowed.  The  following  ro- 
marks  of  Mr.  Leake  appear  worthy  of  insertion.  "  Ac- 
cording to  Xenopbon,  iht  Mnoder  rose  in  the  palace 
of  Cyrua,  flssring  thence  thiougb  his  park  and  the  city 
of  Celans :  and  the  sources  of  the  Marsystf  were  at 
the  pelsca  of  the  BHw  oi  Persia,  in  a  lofty  aituatiia 
under  ttie  Aeit^lis  ofCebHua.  From  Airian  ( 1,  3^ 
and  Quintias  Cuttioa  (8,  1)  we  learn,  that  the  citadel 
waa  upon  a  high  and  precipitoua  hill,  and  that  the  Mar- 
syas fdl  from  its  fountains  over  the  rocks  with  a  great 
noiae:  from  Herodotus  (7, 36)it  appears,  that  the  same 
river  waa  from  this  citcunistance  called  Catarriiactea ; 
and  from  Stiabo  (678),  that  a  lake  on  the  mountain 
above  Celon»  was  the  reputed  source  both  of  the  Mai^ 
syas,  which  rose  in  the  ancient  ci^,  and  of  tbe  Masnder 
Comparing  these  authorities  with  Uvy  (38,  88),  who 
pioliaUy  copiod  his  account  firam  Polynm ;  with  Pliny 
(5,  39) ;  with  Maximus  Tyrias  (8, 8) ;  and  with  the 
existing  coins  of  Apamea,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  a 
lake  or  pool  on  tbe  anmmit  of  a  mountain  which  rose 
above  Celnon,  and  which  was  called  CelnncB  or  8tg- 
nia,  was  the  rejwted  soiuce  of  tbe  Maisyaa  and  Mean- 
der ;  but  that,  in  fact,  Uw  two  riven  iaaoed  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  tbe  mountain  below  tbe  lake ;  that  the 
lake  waa  named  Aolocrcne,  as  producing  reo^  well 
sdspted  for  flutes,  aitd  that  it  gave  the  name  ctf  Aulo- 
crenis  to  a  valley  extending  for  ten  milea  from  the  lake 
to  the  eastward ;  that  tbe  source  of  the  Marayas  wa» 
in  a  cavam  en  die  aide  of  a  mountain  in  the  ancieni 
agon  of  CdintB,  and  that  die  Maiqraa  and  MMttdw, 
both  of  vdiieh  flowed  through  Celmus,  united  a  litda 
below  the  ancient  site."  {Leake**  Journal,  p.  158, 
Mtqq.)— III.  A  river  of  Caiia,  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus (6,  1 18)  aa  flowing  from  the  country  of  Idriaa  into 
the  Meander.  ,  Idriaa  was  one  of  tbe  earlier  names  ol 
die  city  which,  under  the  MacedMuans,  assumed  the 
name  of  Stratonicaa.  The  Marsyas  of  Herodotoa  ia 
stmraeed,  therefore,  to  be  tike  same  with  tbe  modem 
Tthina.  {BarbU  da  B»eMg€.—Voj/agt  ie  CksJtMer, 
yol.  2,  p.  262.— twAe's  Jmm^  p.  334.)— IV.  A  na 
tive  of  Pells,  brother  of  Aatigonua.  He  wrote,  in 
ten  books,  a  History  of  Ike  Ktnga  of  Mtuedon,  from 
the  tvigin  of  the  monarchy  to  the  founding  of  Alex- 
andrea ;  and  also  a  work  on  tbe  Edtuatim  of  Alex- 
amUr,  widi  which  prince  he  had  been  brought  up. 
Uw  losa  of  both  dwse  wnks,  but  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, ia  nindi  to  be  regretted.  Marsyas  is  also  named 
among  the  grammariana,  and  Suidaa  calls  him  ypau- 
uaTo&AdeKo^,  "  a  master  of  a  acfaool."  {ScUU, 
HUl  Lit.  Gt.,  vol.  3,  p.  307.) 

MaxtIi  or  Mabcu  Aqua,  a  name  given  to  the  wa 
lei  conveyed  to  the  city  by  one  of  the  Rmnan  a<)ae- 
dncts.  This  water  was  eonstdeted  the  moat  whole- 
soma  of  any  brought  to  Rome.  Tbe  hiitoi^  of  tbi 
Hareian  aqueduct  is  aa  foDowa :  Previona  to  its  erec- 
tion, the  Romans  obtained  their  supply  of  water  from 
the  Aqua  Appia  and  Anio  Vetus.  At  the  end,  how 
ever,  of  137  years  after  tbe  erection  of  the  two  last> 
mentioned  aqueducts,  tbeir  channels  bad  become  de 
cayed,  and  much  of  their  water  was  abatracted  by  dia 
iiandofpriviMmdividaals.  IleiinBtwQnintoaMar 
cina  Rex  was  diereupon  appointed  by  the  senato  to  lo 
pair  tbe  mjuries  ssstained  by  tbe  old  aqneoncts;  ip 
aditition  to  which,  be  also  ctnatructod  a  new  on*. 
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jmA  ma  net  after  caHed  ftom  Um  i1m  A<^*  Mucia. 
Plii^,  however,  sUtef  that  the  A^oa  Marc»  waa  firat 
conveyed  to  Rome  by  Aociu  Marciaa ;  and  that  Quin- 
tna  Mtrciua  Rez  merely  re-eslabliihed  the  coaduiu. 
The  Mune  writer  infotina  na  that  the  asriier  name  of 
tlw  water  waa  Sanfeia.  (Plm.,  81,  M.)— The  Mar* 
eian  water  ina  obtained  riom  the  little  nver  PHoduh, 
now  Oiov€7Ko.  Thia  atream  entered  the  Lacaa  Fo- 
dnaa  on  the  northeut  tide,  and  wat  aaid  not  to  mix 
ita  waters,  ibe  coldest  known,  widi  ihoie  of  the  lake. 
According  to  the  atme  popular  account,  it  afterward 
emerged  by  a  sabterranoan  duct  near  Tibur,  and  be- 
came the  Aqua  Harcia.  (Cramer'*  Anc.  It.,  vol.  I, 
p.  827. — Burgat,  Aniif.  of  Amm,  vol.  S,  p.  3S8.) 

MartiIu^  MiBCva  Valmiu^  a  Latfn  efueram- 
matlc  poet,  bom  at  Bilbilia  in  Spain,  aboat  A.D.  40. 
lUder  fitee  hia  birth  at  A.D.  43 ;  vrfaile  Maaeon  (Vii. 
Plin.,  p.  1 12)  make*  bim  not  to  have  died  before  A.D. 
101. — Very  few  particnlan  of  hia  life  are  aacertained, 
and  even  tbeae  are  principally  collected  from  hia  own 
writinga.  He  waa  destined  originally  for  the  bar,  but 
abmna  Htde  dii^MMition  to  appl^  himaelf  to  such  a 
eweer.  In  order  to  complete  ma  education,  Martial 
was  aent  to  Rome.  It  waa  at  the  age  of  aboat  twenty- 
two  years,  and  in  the  sixth  year  of  Nero'a  reign,  that 
he  established  himself  in  the  capital.  Here  he  gave 
himself  up  entirely  to  poetry,  which  be  made  a  neana 
of  subsistence,  for  be  was  compelled  to  live  by  his 
•vrn  azertiona.  Titna  and  Domitiui  both  (aroured 
him,  and  the  latter  bestowed  on  bim  the  rank  of  an 

rf  and  the  oifiee  of  a  tribune,  granting  to  him  at 
iame  time  all  the  privil^^es  connected  with  the 
Jiu  trinnt  liberorHtn.  After  having  passed  thirty-five 
years  at  Rome,  he  felt  desiroua  of  visiting  hia  native 
country.  Pliny  the  younger  supplied  bim  with  the  ne- 
cessaiy  means  for  travelling.  Having  reached  Spain, 
he  there,  according  to  some  critics,  manied  a  licti  fe- 
male named  Mareeila,  who  had  possessions  on  the  Bil- 
bilia or  Sakut,  and  lived  many  years  in  the  enjoyment 
of  conjugal  happiness.  The  conelasion,  however,  to 
be  drawn  from  his  vrritings  rather  favours  the  suppoai- 
tioo  that  such  an  union  did  not  take  place.  Martial 
was  acquainted  with  most  of  his  literary  contempora- 
cies,  Juvenal,  Quintilian,  Pliny  the  younger,  and  others, 
aa  appears  liiom  bis  oira  wn^ngi.  {Ep.,  S,  90 ;  IS, 
18,  dus.)— We  have  about  ISOO  ep^pmma  from  the 
pen  of  Martial :  tbey  form  fontteen  books,  of  whicfa 
tba  laat  two  am  entitled  XenU  and  Apophoreta  re- 
flectively, from  the  circumstance  of  their  containing 
mottoes  or  devicea  to  be  affixed  to  presents  offered  to 
his  friends,  or  distributed  at  the  Saturnalia  and  other 
foetivala.  Theee  fourteen  books  are  preceded  by  one 
■nder  the  title  of  SpeeUeula,  containing  epigrama  or 
small  piecea  on  the  spectacles  given  by  Titus  and 
Demilun.  These  are  not  al)  productions  of  Martial ; 
botit  is  very  possible  that  he  may  have  made  and  pub- 
liahed  the  coflection. — The  greater  part  of  Martial's 
Miigiwns  are  of  a  difierent  kind  from  those  of  Catullus, 
"niey  ^>pioach  mora  nearly  to  the  modem  idea  of 
epimm,  for  they  terminBte  with  a  point  for  which  the 
auraor  reserves  all  the  edge  and  bittenrasa  of  his  sat~ 
ire.  Among  Uie  numerous  ejngrams  which  Martial 
baa  left  behind  htm,  there  are  eome  that  are  excellent ; 
of  the  collection  as  a  whole,  however,  we  may  ssy,  in 
the  words  of  the  poet  himself  (I,  17):  "  SutU  bona, 
sunt  quadam  nudioeria,  tunt  mala  plura."  Many 
^  (hMe  epigrams  have  lost  their  point  for  us,  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  cirenmstanees  to  which  they  allude. 
A  large  portion,  moreover,  are  diwustingly  obscene. 
Besides  tne  epigrams  which  form  the  collection  here 
referred  to,  there  are  others  ascribed  to  Mirtial,  which 
llntmann  has  inserted  in  hie  Anthology,  v<ri.  1,  p.  337, 
340,  470,  471.— The  best  editions  o'  Martial  are,  that 
ofRader.  Ingdtt.,  1602,  1611,  fol.,«t  Jfogml.,  I6S7; 
that  of  Seriveriis,  Lufd.  Bai.,  ISmo,  1618;  that  of 
Snudsius,  Anul ,  8vo,  1701 ;  and  that  of  Lmbupi  S 


vob.  Svo,  Pari*  {SMOj  HtH.  hU.  Rm  ,  vol.  S 
p.  849.) 

Mabollus,  a  tribune  of  vrbom  Plutarch  nakea 
mention  in  bis  life  of  Julius  Cesar.  Mandlos  and 
another  of  hia  cirfleagaes,  named  FUvius,  lAen  tba 
statuea  of  Caaar  were  aeen  adorned  with  nyal  die- 
dema,  went  and  tore  tbem  o£  They  also  lond  oat 
the  persona  who  had  saluted  Cnaar  king,  and  com- 
mitted thorn  to  prison.  The  people  followed  wilk 
joyful  acclamations,  calling  the  thbuoea  BnnnaM ; 
but  Ceaar,  h^ly  irritated,  oeposed  tbem  froaa  officii 
{Pita.,  Vit.  Cat.) 

Mjia.ssTi.li  OT  MassAsf  LI,  a  people  in  the  westen 

fiart  of  Nomidia,  on  the  coast,  between  Uie  river  1I» 
Dcha  and  the  pnmoatory  Masylibom  or  MnsnfaibjiH 
(P«I«&.,  3,  SB^JKmvf.  Perieg.,  lVr.~Stlbul,  A- 
gurik.,  c.  93. — Lh.,  S8,  17.)  They  were  under  th 
dominion  of  Syphax.  The  promontofy  of  Tretma, 
now  Sebda-Kux,  or  the  Seven  Capet,  sepwaied  Ilea 
nation  from  the  Massy li,  or  subiecu  of  Masinissa. 

MisoA  or  Mascab,  a  river  of  Meat^tamia,  falbBi 
into  the  Euphntas,  ud  bavlitg  et  its  nontb  tfcec^ 
Corsote,  wbieb  it  ennoniidea  m  «  eirenUr  coorae. 
Mannert,  after  a  review  of  (be  several  aotboritieff 
which  have  a  bearing  on  the  en^ect,  charges  D'An- 
ville  with  an  error  in  placing  the  Masca  too  far  to  the 
west  of  Anatbo,  and  in  fixing  this  latter  place  at  toe 
great  a  lUatanoe  tnm  tbo  Chaboras,  since  IsidoM 
makea  the  mtervanhig  mace  only  SO  miles,  whereat, 
on  D'Anville'a  chart,  it  is  3&  geographiea]  nulea. 
D'Anville  also  is  alleged  to  err  in  giving  the  Ea 
phrates  too  Urge  a  bend  to  the  southwest  of  AnaAi 
The  river  Masca  is  termed  by  Ptolemy  the  Ssocom. 
Mannert  thinks  that  the  Masca  was  nothing  mote  thaa 
a  canal  from  the  Euphrates,  f  Wanner/,  A»e.  Geogr^ 
vol.  5,  p.  S33  ) 

Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  was  the  son  ctf  Gidi, 
who  r^gned  among  the  Masayli  in  the  eaatetn  pofti« 
of  that  coantry.  (Lw.,  24,  48,  tef.)  Maaintssa  waa 
educated  at  Carthage,  and  beosme,  though  still  ooltr 
young,  enamoured  of  Sophonisba,  daugatw  of  Has- 
drubal,  who  promised  him  her  band.  Urged  on  by 
bis  passion,  snd  wishing,  moreover,  to  signalize  hinb 
sdf  by  some  de«d  of  renown,  the  youns  prince  pre> 
vailed  upon  hia  bther  to  declare  antnat  Rome  and 'm 
fmna  m  Oanbage.  Thia  waa  at  ute  eommencemcDi 
of  the  aecond  Punie  war,  and  Maaimssa  was  onlj 
seventeen  yeara  of  age,  but  even  then  gave  gieal 
promise  of  future  eminence.  (Lie.,  34,  49.)  Hav- 
ing attacked  Syphax,  another  monarch,  reigning  over 
thp  western  part  of  Numidia,  and  then  in  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  he  gained  over  him  two  great  vietoriea, 
and  afterward,  passing  the  straits,  unites  his  fiwccs  with 
those  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain.  Hannibal  was 
at  that  time  carrying  all  before  him  in  Italy,  while 
Hasdrubal  his  brother  was  defending  Spain.  Not 
long  after  his  arrival,  Masinissa  contributed  esswUally 
to  the  entire  defeat  of  Cneua  and  Publins  Sc^no,  ^ 
charging  the  Roman  army  with  hia  Numidian  hone, 
B.C.  31S  ;  but,  after  some  other  lesa  euccessfnl  cue- 
paigna,  both  be  and  hia  alliea  ware  compelled  to  jieM 
to  Ute  aoperioi  ability  of  the  yonog  Seipio.  aftowaid 
aumamea  Africanus,  and  to  abandon  to  him  aloaost 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula.  Having  retreated  to- 
wards the  frontiers  of  Btetica,  U>e  Carthaginians  wen 
reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity,  when  Scipio  made 
prisoner  of  Maasiva,  the  nephew  of  Masinissa,  and  aei* 
him  back  to  his  uncle  loaded  with  preeeols.  The 
hoatility  of  Mssiniata  towards  the  Romans  ImnMAaie- 
ly  changed  into  the  warmest  admiration  :  be  Ind  a  M- 
cret  conference  with  Scipio  near  Gades,  which  vru 
eventually  ft^lowed  by  his  complete  defection  from  the 
Carthaginian  cause.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  Numidian  prince  waa  long  before  eeeretly  di^Mead 
to  this  Om,  in  coneeqnoneo  of  the  bed  laitn  of  Has- 
dmhal.  who  had  oflend  bit  din^ttw  Sofiffu^  u 
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Bwnage  to  Syphax,   However  thii         have  been, 
Huioiasa,  before  declariDg  openly  against  Carthage, 
mide  ft  secret  treaty  with  the  Jloakans,  and  advised 
Scipro,  it  is  said,  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa.  Re- 
tnraiDg  to  this  country  himself,  he  found  bis  kingdom 
a  prey  to  uauipera,  his  father  and  elder  brother  having 
both  died  during  bis  abseiwe.   With  the  aid,  however, 
of  Bocehoa,  king  of  >Uuretania,  he  obtained  possas- 
aion  of  his  horeditanr  throne,  and  would  have  enjoyed 
peaceably,  if  the  Carthaginian*,  irritated  at  his  now 
open  avowal  for  the  Romsns,  bad  not  incited  Syphax 
to  make  war  upon  him.    Defeated  and  stripped  of  his 
dominbDa,  Masinisaa  was  compelled  to  take  refage 
near  the  Sjitis  Minor,  where  he  defended  himself  until 
As  aivval  of  Scipio.   The  aspect  of  sflbirs  imroedi- 
il^  changed,  and  Masinissa,  by  his  valour  and  skill, 
cMithbuted  greatly  to  the  victory  gained  by  Scipio 
aver  Hasdrural  and  Syphax.    Having  been  sent  with 
Lslina  in  pursuit  of  the  vanquished,  he  penetrated, 
after  a  march  of  fifteen  days,  to  the  very  heart  of  bia 
rivars  kit^om,  eained  a  battle  against  him,  made 
himself  master  of  Cirta,  the  capital  of  Syphaz,  and 
found  is  it  SopboDiaba*  to  whom,  as  we  bare  said, 
he  bad  been  attached  in  early  youth.*  The  charms' of 
ibe  daughter  of  Hasdmbal  proved  too  powerful  for  the 
Ffimiidian  king,  and  he  married  her  at  once,  in  the 
hope  of  rescuing  her  from  slavery,  since  she  belonged 
to  the  Romans  by  the  right  of  conquest.    This  inapru- 
dent  union,  however,  with  a  captive  whose  hatred  to- 
wards Rome  was  so  detp-jootta,  could  not  but  prove 
displeaaing  to  Scipio,  and  Masinissa  was  aeverely  re- 
proved io  private  by  the  Roman  commander.  The 
I   Numidian,  in  bis  despair,  sent  a  cup  of  poison  to  bis 
'   bride,  who  drank  it  off  with  the  utmost  heroism.  {lav-, 
30,  15.}    To  console  him  for  hia  loss,  Scipio  bestowed 
opon  Masinissa  the  title  of  king  and  a  crown  of  gold, 
sod  heaped  upon  him  other  bonoun ;  and  these  dis- 
tinctions, together  with  the  bope.of  soon  seeing  him- 
self master  of  all  Numidia,  caused  the  ambitions  mon- 
nrh  to  forget  the  death  of  Sophonisba.  Constantly 
ittacbed  to  the  fortunes  of  Scipio,  Masinissa  fought  on 
his  side  at  tbe  battle  of  Zama,  defeated  the  left  wing 
»f  the  enemy,  and,  though  severely  wounded,  never- 
tuHem  went  in  pursuit  of  Hannibal  himself,  in  the 
iope  of  crowning  his  exploits  by  the  capture  of  this 
celebrated  commander.    Scipio,  before  leaving  Africa, 
ntablished  Masinissa  in  his  hereditary  posacssions, 
and  added  to  these,  with  the  auttiority  of  the  sen- 
ate, all  thst  bad  belonged  to  Syphax  in  Numidia. 
Master  now  of  the  whole  country  from  Maureuaia  to 
Cyreoe,  and  become  tbe  most  powerful  prince  in  Af- 
rica, Masinissa  profited  by  the  leisure  which  peace  af> 
'brded  hioi,  and  exerted  himself  in  introducing  annong 
bis  semi-barbarous  aubjecl*  the  blessings  of  civilisa- 
tioD.    Neither  sge,  however,  nor  the  tranquil  posses- 
sion of  so  extensive  a  territory,  could  damp  bis  ardour 
for  coiMjuest.     Imboldoned  by  his  relations  with 
Rome,  be  violated  the  treaties  subsisting  between 
binseU'  and  the  Carthaginiana,  and,  although  in  bia 
siactieth  year,  placed  himself  at  the  head  or  a  power- 
ful army  and  marched  into  the  territories  of  Carthage. 
He  was  preparing  for  a  general  action  when  Scipio 
MmiUmnm  arrived  at  bia  camp,  having  come  from 
Spain  to  visit  him.    Masinissa  received  the  young  Ro- 
=ian  with  distinguished  honours,  alluded  with  tears  to 
Us  old  beiMfactor  Africanus,  and  afterward  caused  the 
dite  of  hi*  troops  topase  in  review  before  the  son  of 
Pkulae  ^milioa.   Tns  yonng  Scipio  was  most  itnick, 
bovrever,  "bj  the  activity  and  address  of  the  monarch 
himselft  whose  physical  powers  seemed  but  little  im- 
paired by  age,  who  still  performed  all  the  exercises 
of  yoalb,  and  mounted  and  rode  his  steed  with  all  the 
^rit  of  earlier  years.    On  the  morrow  Scipio  was  the 
witness  of  one  of  the  greatest  conflicts  that  bad  ever 
taken  placo  in  Africa,  which,  after  having  been  main- 
lined fer  a  Umg  time  Mi  both  udes  with  the  ntm'-at 


obstinacy,  waa  decided  at  last  in  favour  of  Masmtwa. 
A  seccHid  battle,  equally  disastrous  for  Carthage,  soon 
folbwed,  and  peace  was  concluded  on  such  terms  aa 
it  pleased  Masinissa  te  dictate.  Not  long  ailer  this 
the  third  Punic  war  broke  out ;  but  the  Numidiaa 
monarch  did  not  live  to  see  the  downfall  of  Carthage, 
having  expired  a  short  time  before  its  capture,  at  ttw 
age  of  ninety-seven,  and  after  a  reign  of  sixty  years. 
Masiiiissa  was  remsjkable  for  hia  abstemious  mode  of 
life,  which,  joined  to  his  habiu  of  constant  exercise, 
enabled  him  to  enjoy  so  protracted  an  existence.  Ha 
left  fifty-four  sons,  only  three  of  whom,  Micipsa,  Go> 
Inasa,  and  Maatanabal,  were  legitimate.  Scipio,  who 
bad  been  requested  to  do  so  by  Mastnisaa,  divided  the 
kingdom  among  diese  tfiree,  and  asaigoed  considei- 
sble  revenues  to  the  oihen.  (iit«.t  lib.  34, 25,  28,  du. 
—Polyb.,  lib.  11,  14,  IS,  &c—BiogT.  Vnh.,  vol.  27 
p.  364,  teqq.) 

MissAaiTJE,  a  nation  of  Scythia,  placed  by  the  an- 
cient writers  to  the  east  of  the  river  laxartes.  The 
Macedonians  sought  for  the  Massagete  in  the  nortbcn 
regions  of  Asia,  judging  from  the  faistoiy  of  Cyme's 
enedilton  against  these  barbarians,  by  which  some 
denniteneas  was  given  to  the  position  which  thqr  oc- 
cupied. They  missed,  indeed,  the  true  Massagetv, 
but  tbe  term  became  a  general  one  for  tbe  northern 
nations  of  Asia,  like  that  of  $cythiana,  Larcher  con- 
siders tbe  term  Massagets  equivalent  probably  to' 
"  Eastern  Getn."  (ffttt.  d'Herodete,  vol.  8,  p.  323, 
Table  Geographiqm.)  According  to  Heiodotoa,  the 
Maasagetn  occupied  a  level  tract  of  cotnitrr  to  ^ 
east  of  the  Caspian.  (Herod.,  1, 801.)  Hallmg  takes 
the  Masssget»  for  Alans,  and  refers  to  Ammianaa 
Marcellinus  (23,  14  ;  31,  2)  in  support  of  his  opinion. 
{Wien-Iakrb.,  63,  p.  131.)  Gatterer,  on  the  othei 
hand,  thinks  that  they  occupied  the  present  country 
of  the  Kirguk  Tatort.  (ConmoU.  Soe.  OStt.,  14. 
p.  9. — B'akr,  ad  Herod.,  I  e.) 

MAssiBsi^Li.    Vid.  Masssylii. 

MissicDs,  MoNS,  a  range  of  hills  in  Campania,  fa', 
mous  for  tbe  wines  produced  there.  Consult  ramsrin 
under  the  article  FsWmis,  near  tbe  b^tnnuig  (p.  Slfi, 
col.  2). 

MissilIi,  by  the  Greeks  called  Maasalia  (KoooB' 
?Ua),  a  celebrated  colony  of  the  Pbocmna,  on  tbe 
Mediterranean  coast  of  Gaul,  now  MarieiUe.  Tbe 
period  of  its  settlement  appears  to  have  been  very  re- 
mote. Scymnua  of  Chios  (v.  210),  Livy  (6,  34),  and 
Eusebius,  agree  in  placing  it  in  the  45ih  Olympiad, 
during  the  reign  of  Tarqutnius  Priscus.  Their  com- 
mon authority  appears  to  have  been  Timeus ;  at  least 
Scymnua  mentions  him. — The  circumstsnces  con- 
nected with  the  founding  of  Massilia  mil  be  seen  un- 
der tiie  srticle  Phocsta.  Tbe  natives  endeavooied  to 
prevent  the  establisfament  of  this  colony,  but,  accord 
ing  to  Livy  (fi,  34),  the  Phocaans  were  enabled  to 
make  an  effectual  resistance,  and  to  fortify  their  posi- 
tion, by  tbe  aid  of  a  body  of  Gauls.  (Compare  the 
account  of  Jiwftn,  43,  3,  4.)  Massilia  soon  became 
a  powwrfal  and  floiuiahtng  city,  and  famed  for  its  ea> 
tensive  commerce.  It  eugaged  in  frequent  contests 
with  Carthage,  its  maritime  rival,  and  srat  oot  laany 
colonies,  from  £mpori»  in  Spain  as  far  as  MonoeeBS 
in  Italy.  (Slrabo,  180.)  The  most  prosperous  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  Massilia  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  interv^  from  the  &I1  of  Carthage  to  tbe  con 
mencemenl  of  the  contest  between  Caaar  and  Pom 
ptj,  TUs  city  vTss  alwaya  the  firm  ally  of  Rome. 
The  origin  of  its  friendship  with  the  Koinans  is  not 
cleariy  ascerlsined :  Justin,  or,  rather,  Trogus  Pompe- 
ius  3),  dates  it  from  the  reign  of  Tarquinioe  Pris- 
cus, but  this  appears  deserving  of  no  credit,  (ifsa- 
rurt,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  83,  teqq.)  It  is  mors  tbu 
probable,  that  the  friendship  in  question  ba^  abonl 
tbe  end  of  the  first  Punic  war.  Before  thia  war  «• 
hear  nothing  of.  the  Maaailians  m  Romsn  history,  uti 
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iNivioiu  to  Um  cMamaneamMt  of  tbt  Ncond  Punic 
BCnteat  we  find  ihem  the  tllies  of  aw  Rmuuia.  (Liv., 
tl,  M.)  Tha  politicil  impututce  of  this  city  re- 
cetvw)  R  MTue  eheck  in  the  civil  war  between  Cvtar 
end  Pompejr,  in  eonaeqaence  of  ita  attachment  to  the 
party  of  the  latter.  It  bad  to  suatain  a  aeTere  aiege, 
m  which  ita  fleet  waa  deatmyed,  and,  after  tunender- 
ing^  'UP*?  '  heavy  exactton.  (Cot.,  BeU.  Cm.,  3, 
n.)  Im  conqueror,  it  ia  true,  left  the  city  the  title 
of  freedom,  bat  ita  power  and  former  imporunce  were 
BOM.  The  downfall  of  ita  political  conaequence, 
Eowerer,  waa  aucceeded  by  diatinguiahed  eminetKe 
in  another  point  of  view,  and  already,  in  the  days  of 
AnguetDs,  Meaailis  began  to  be  famoue  aa  a  acbool  of 
the  aciences,  and  the  rival  of  AAena.  Even  in  a  much 
later  age,  though  nrrounded  by  batbaroua  ttibea,  ahe 
conUnved  to  enjoy  her  literary  rank,  and  waa  alao  re- 
markable for  the  coltoro  of  philoaof^y  and  the  healing 
art.  Massilia  remained  a  flouriahinff  city  until  the  in- 
roads of  the  barbarians  and  the  subjugation  by  them 
of  iieariy  the  whole  of  southern  Gaul.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  place  wai  a  well-regulated  ariatocnicy. 
(Mamurt,  Oeogr.t  vol.  S,  p.  81,  ttqq.) 

MAsef  LI,  a  people  of  Htmiidia,  to  the  east  of  the 
MaasKsyli  and  Cape  Tietom.  They  were  the  anb* 
jects  of  Masinisaa.  34,  48.— Pobi.,  8,  33.-- 

9il.  rial.,  16.  170.) 

MA-rlNUir,  a  city  of  Meaaapia  or  Tapygia,  eoutbeast 
of  Callipolis.  Near  it  was  the  Mons  Atatinna.  It 
waa  here,  according  to  Honcc,  that  the  celebrated 
pfailoeopber,  Arcl^taa  of  Tarentnm,  waa  interred, 
when  cast  w  abore  after  shipwreck.  (Od.,  I,  38.) 
Hiia  region  was  bmed  for  ita  bees  and  honey.  The 
modem  MtUinata  seems  to  mark  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city.   {Cranier'a  Aw.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  277.) 

Matrons,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  the  Manu,  which 
formed  part  of  the  ancient  boundary  between  Gallia 
Belgiea  and  Gallia  Cehica.  It  takes  iu  riae  at  Lan- 
gnt,  nros  northweet  to  Obe/oM,  then  westward,  pest- 
•a  by  Mtevs,  becomes  oavi^ble  at  Vitrj,  and  a:. 
Cterettfon,  a  little  above  Pam,  falls  into  the  Seq  ia 
na  or  Seine,  a^r  a  course  of  about  1*3  ttfsguea 
(C«*.,  B.  C,  1,  \.~~Aium.,  MoaeL,  v.  iGl  —Am- 
wan.  Marceli.,  18,  il.  —  Sidan.,  Put$gyr.  Mwn»- 
rtm.,  306.) 

MjiTioitALTA,  a  festival  ceMnt^  it  Pome  on  tfa<t 
Calends,  or  first  of  March,  and  un  ihia  same  sceasion 
^esenta  used  to  be  given  by  LaBba.idB  to  their  wives. 
The  day  is  said  to  have  been  kept  sacred  in  remem- 
brance chiefly  of  the  reconciliation  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  Sabines.  On  this  same  day,  also,  a 
temple  had  been  dedicated  by  the  Roman  ladies  to 
Jmo  Lochia,  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  and  here  th^ 
preaented  their  annual  oSerings.  {OtH,  FoMt.,  8, 170, 
»eqq.)  From  this  last-mentioned  clrcmnatsnce,  and 
puticulariy  from  a  part  of  the  passage  laat  referred  to 
(V.  336,  «yf .),  the  true  reason  of  the  celebration 
may  pcrhapa  be  inferred.  Ovid  speaks  of  ofleringa 
•f  flowers  made  on  this  occssion  to  Juno. 

MATTiIct,  a  nation  in  the  western  quarter  of  Ger- 
many :  Kcording  to  Wilbeha  {Oemameii  tmd  teine 
BewiAiur,  Weimar,  1838),  a  branch  of  the  Catti,  be- 
tween the  Lakn  and  Maine,  in  the  countrr  between 
Mai/enee  and  Coblenz ;  but,  according  to  Kmse,  ly- 
ing between  the  Maine,  the  Taui^ua,  and  the  Rhine 
{Ankiv.  fur  alu  Gtogr.).  The  Aqua  Matliaca  cor- 
respond to  the  modem  Wieabaden.  (^mnuaii.  Jtfor- 
esff.,  39,  30.) 

Mavuti,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  the  same  as 
the  LeueotLoii  of  the  Greeks.  {Vid.  Ino  and  Leuco- 
koC.) 

Mavois,  a  name  of  Mars.   {ViA.  Mara.) 

MaobI,  tbf  inhabitants  of  Mauritania.  Bochartde- 
RTes  the  rjktie  from  Mahvr,  or,  as  an  elision  of  gut- 
torala  Is  very  common  in  the  Oriental  tsngnages,  m>m 
Uxmr  i.  •.,  -.re  ftora  the  west,  or  an  occidentalist, 
8'>4 


Mamita^  being  woat  of  CuOip!  and  nn  \ 

(Geogr.  Satr.,  I,  >S.— pp.,  vol.  3,  c.  4BB.) 

MauritaiiIa,  a  country  of  Africa,  on  tte  lled^ta^ 
ranean,  now  the  empire  of  Fes  and  Morocto.  It  na 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Straits  of  Gibnitu  ud 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  Numidia,  od  tbt 
south  by  GetuUa,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantie. 
It  waa,  property  speaking,  in  the  time  of  BoedHN  Ihl 
betrayer  of  Jogurthy,  bounded  by  the  river  Hubcks 
or  Molochath,  now  Malva,  and  corresponded  dciiIt 
to  the  present  kingdom  of  Fez ;  btrt,  in  the  time  o( 
the  Emperor  Claudiu^  Uie  western  part  of  Muniidii 
waa  added  to  thia  province  under  the  name  of  Mauri- 
unia  Cwsariensis,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Mauritanii 
being  called  Tingiuna,  from  iu  priivipil  city  Tftigii; 
or  Old  Tangier,  oo  the  west  of  ttj  strmits.  (Pbu, 
S,  1.  —  Cm.,  BeU.  0i9.,  I,  6.— If ,  BelL  JJrie.,  U. 
—Mela,  1,  5.—U.,  8.  10.— FU.  Mauri,  and  Hia- 
msii.) 

Mausds  TiaaitTiANDs,  a  Lstni  grammarisn,  ^ 
erally  supposed  to  have  been  an  African  by  bnth. 
The  time  when  he  flonriafaed  boen  made  a  miiia 
of  dispute.  Tosaius  supposes  him  to  have  beea  dir 
same  Terantianos  lAo  ia  addressed  by  MaitisI  u  thi 
prefect  of  Syene  in  Egypt.  (£p.,  1,  87.)  Tsreoti- 
anns  declares  himAeli  a  contsmporary  of  SBpttmioi 
Serenns,  which  la.ler  poet  Wemadorff  refen  to  the 
we  of  Tespasiau.  (Poet.  Lot.  Min.,  vol.  3,  p.Uft.) 
He  at  all  events  lived  during  or  before  the  time  of 
St.  Augustine,  sirce  he  is  mentioned  by  the  latta  ic 
terms  of  the  highest  respact  (De  Cm.  Dei,  t,  1— 
De  Vtil-'Cni.,  c.  17.)  Terentiaims,  wher  ^nnesl 
in  life,  v/rotc  a  poem  on  letters,  syllables,  teei,  uC 
metisi  C  DitMeria,  Syllaiia,  PediOnu  ei  Metrit  Car 
nun"),  in  which  these  dry  topics  are  handled  with  il 
tbsaitiif  which  (bey  are  susceptible  This  poonitex 
tremelv  useful  fo^a  knowledge  of  Latin  P^sody:  thf 
antiior  unites  in  it  example  and  precept,  by  eujuoyii^ 
for  the  eiplanatioD  of  tne  various  metres,  verses  writ- 
ten in  the  very  measures  of  which  he  Iretts. — Hw 
moat  recent  editions  of  the  poem  in  queatin  are,  that 
of  Santen,  completed  by  Van  Lennep,  TYaj.  ad  Rim., 
1835,  and  that  of  Ijachmann,  Lipa.,  1836.  It  i.<  giv- 
en also  among  the  Latin  grammarians,  ei.  Puiach.,  p. 
2383,  teqf.,  and  ta  the  Corfua  PHfanm  of  Mut- 
taire. 

MAUKDati,  a  poetka)  nama  for  the  people  of  Man 
ritania. 

MiDsdLna,  a  prince  of  Caria,  the  brother  snd  boa- 
band  of  Artemisia.  His  desth  was  deeply  Ismented 
by  the  latter,  who  caused  a  splendid  monument  to  be 
erected  to  bis  memory.  (KuL  Artemisia  L,  Halictf 
nassQS,  and  Mausoleum,) 

MavbolSdh,  I.  (ICavouXtfov,  aeU.  ftv^/ieioa,  **Ae 
loMb  of  MoHMt^ua"),  a  magnificent  moaamoitsl  struc- 
ture, raised  by  Artemisia  in  memory  of  her  huabend 
Mausolue,  king  of  Carir  in  the  city  of  Halicamassns, 
B.C.  353.  0?  this  moi,ament,  once  reckoned  among 
the  wonders  of  the  worid,  no  remains  now  exist;  but, 
from  Pliny's  description  (36,  S),  it  appears  to  hare 
been  neariy  square  in  its  plan,  mcasnring  118  feat  on 
its  sides,  and  93  on  each  ik  its  ends  or  fnnti^  and  to 
hsve  been  decorated  with  a  peristyle  of  86  colnmna 
(supposed  by  Hardourn  to  have  bsao  M  feel  high  oc 
more),  above  which  the  atmetnre  waa  carried  up  in 
a  pyramidal  form,  and  surmounted  at  iu  apes  by  a 
mart)Ie  quadriga  executed  by  Pythis,  who,  according 
to  Vitruvius,  waa  joint  architect  with  Satyrus  in  the 
building.  It  was  farther  decorated  with  scntptores 
and  reliefs  by  Scopaa,  Biyaxis,  Timotheus,  and  Leo- 
chares.  The  entire  height  was  140  feet— II.  "Hm 
Mausoleum  erected  at  Babylon  by  Alexscder  the 
Great,  in  honour  of  Hephnstion,  appears  to  bsve  beea 
still  more  magnificent,  snd  aomewnat  extravagant  ia 
its  decorations,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  tha  tc 
count  given  of  it  by  Diodorua  S^ulua  (17,  Il£V  I* 
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nt  Mionied  below  by  gilded  rostra  orbatki  of  S40 
lika,  and  ereiy  Bneceasive  tier  or  atoiy  wu  enriclied 
«ua  a  profuBion  of  sculpture,  representing  various  an- 
nuls, fitting  centanrs,  and  other  figures,  all  of  which 
mn  giQed ;  and  on  the  scniimt  were  atatnea  of  si- 
rens, nude  hollow,  In  order  that  the  singers  wbo 
dianted  the  funeral  dim  might  be  ceneeaM  dthfn 
tbem. — ^ni.  Tha  Msusolenm  of  Augustas  at  iCome 
WIS  a  structure  of  p«at  magpitode  and  gmndenr,  and 
cimilar  in  plan.  It  stood  in  the  Campna  Martius, 
lAsrt  remams  of  it  jet  exist  in  the  two  concentric 
drcles  fonniog  the  first  snd  second  stories  of  the 
bnildiitg,  snd  the  vanlted  chambers  between,  which 
sBj^mrted  the  first  or  lowest  tcirace.  Of  these  terra- 
ces there  were  three  -,  conseqaentlr,  four  atsges  in  Ute 
boiUibBg,  nadusll;  decreasing  in  diameter,  ttkc  upper- 
moet «  which  was  crowned  widt  a  colossal  statue  of 
the  emperor.  The  terraces '  themselves  were  planted 
with  iiees.  From  traces  of  something  of  the  kind 
that  yet  remain,  it  is  conjectured  that  there  was  ori- 
ginally an  advanced  portico  attached  to  the  building, 
ID  the  same  oianner  as  that  of  the  Pantheon,  though 
eooaidenUy  smaller  in  proportion  to  tho  rest  of  the 
plan,  as  it  eonU  not  have  been  carried  up  higher  than 
Jw  first  stage  of  the  building.  Accoraing  to  Htrt't 
rqireaentation  of  it,  in  his  "  BatJatnst  bei  itnAUen," 
it  was  a  Corinthian  hexastyle,  advanced  one  inter* 
column  before  the  side-walls  connecting  it  with  the 
circolai  edifice  behind  it. — IV.  The  Maasolenm  of 
Hadiitn  was  alao  of  great  magnitude  and  grandeur, 
and,  like  the  preceding,  circular  in  plan.  It  is  now 
converted  into  the  Caatle  of  St.  Angeto,  in  which 
shape  it  is  familiar  to  almost  every  one.  This  is  a 
wen  of  roost  massy  construction,  and  originally  pre- 
soited  an  unbroken  circular  mass  of  building,  erect- 
td  upon  a  Utga  square  basement,  lofty  in  itaelf,  yet 
ti  moderate  heuht  in  proportion  to  ue  attperstme- 
im,  tbo  lattet  bune  abont  twice  as  high  as  the  for- 
BO*.  This  nearly  solid  rotonds,  which  was  originally 
coated  with  white  marble,  had  on  its  summit  numer- 
OQS  fine  atatnes,  which  were  broken  to  pieces  and  the 
ftagnenU  huricid  down  1^  the  soldiers  of  Belisarius 
upon  the  Godis,  who  attempted  to  take  the  building 
by  Btoim.  Neither  are  any  remains  now  left  of  the 
uppnmoet  stage  of  the  edifice,  which  assumed  the 
nnB  xk  «  circular  perfpteial  temple,  whose  diameter 
was  about  one  third  of  the  larger  enele.  According 
to  tradition,  iia  peristyle  consisted  of  the  twenty-four 
beautiful  marble  Corinthian  columns  vfhicb  afterward 
decorated  ihe  Basilica  of  San  Paolo  fuori  itUt  Mura 
(partially  destroyed  some  few  years  ago  by  fire,  but 
now  oeeily  restored) ;  and  its  tholus  or  dome  was 
•armoDBted  by  a  colowal  pine-apple  in  bronze,  now 
phced  in  the  gardens  of  tbe  Vatican.  (Eneyel.  Ut. 
Kiund.,  vol.  IB,  p.  31.) 

M^ZBimOB,  Mixcvs  AuniLtos  TalirIus,  son  of 
Majdmianos,  the  colleague  of  Dioclesian  in  tbe  em- 
^re,  wu  living  in  obscurity,  when,  after  his  father's 
abdicatioD,  ana  the  elevation  of  Constautine  to  the 
rank  of  Onaar,  he  became  envions  of  tbe  latter,  and 
£saatisfiecl  with  the  neglect  which  he  experienced 
fiom  Galerina.  Accordingly,  he  stirred  up  s  revolt 
among  ibe  pnetorian  soldiers  at  Rome,  and  was  pro- 
daimed  emperor  A.D.  306.  Gaterius,  who  was  then 
in  the  £aet,  sent  orders  to  Severus  Cnsar,  who  had 
tbe  commsnd  of  Italy,  to  march  from  MediolaniAn  to 
Rome  with  all  his  forces,  and  put  dovm  the  insurrec- 
tion. Id  the  mean  Ume,  Mazimianus,  wbo  lived  in  re- 
tirenMnl  in  Campania,  came  to  Rome,  and  was  pto- 
^haed  emperor  and  colleagoe  with  his  son,  A.B.  307. 
Serema,  on  eniTing  with  his  troops  near  Rome,  was 
deserted  by  most  of  his  officers  and  soldiera,  who  had 
formerlj  served  under  Maximianus,  and  were  still  at- 
Ucbed  to  their  old  general.  Upon  this  he  retired  to 
Rarennm,  which  he  soon  after  surrendered  to  Maxim- 
'maa»,  on  bdiv  pramiBed  bis  lifis  and  Ubntr:  but 


Mszimlajnia  pot  bim  (o  death.  Hu  latter  then  pi» 

ceeded  to  Gsal,  to  form  an  alliance  w  th  Constantms, 
leaving  Maxentius  at  Rome.  Galerina  soon  after  ar- 
rived in  Italy  with  an  army  ; .  but,  not  finding  himself 
strong  enough  to  attack  qfaxentios  in  Rome,  and 
fearing  tho  same  fitte  as  tlut  of  Sevens,  he  nude  a 
inecipitate  retreat.  Maximianus,  returning  t  k  Rome, 
reigned  for  some  month*  together  with  bis  son,  but 
afterward  quarrelled  with  Um,  and  took  refuge  with 
Galerius,  who  acknowledged  him  as  emperor.  There 
were  then  no  less  than  six  emperors ;  Galerius,  Max- 
imianus, Constsntine,  Maxentius,  Liciniua,  and  Max- 
iminus  Daza.  In  tbe  following  year,  A.D.  309,  Max- 
entius waa  proclaimed  consul  at  Rome,  together  with 
his  son,  M!^  Anrelius  Romulus,  who,  in  the  ensuing 
year,  was  accidentally  drowned  in  the  Tiber.  Max- 
entius possessed  Italy  and  Africa ;  but  Africa  reroH- 
ed,  and  the  soldiers  proclaimed  as  emperor  an  ad- 
venturer of  the  name  of  Alexander,  who  reigned  at 
Carthage  for  three  years.  In  the  year  311,  Maxen- 
tios  sent  an  expedition  to  Africa,  defeated  and  killed 
Alexander,  and  burned  Carthage.  Proud  of  his  suc- 
cess, for  which  be  enjoyed  a  triumph,  Maxentius  made 
great  preparations  to  attack  Constautine,  with  whom 
be  bad  tilt  then  preserved  the  appeaiance  of  frioid- 
ship.  Constantino  moved  from  Gaul  into  Italy,  ad- 
vanced to  Rome,  and  defeated  Maxentius,  who  was 
drowned  in  atlempling  to  swim  his  horse  acrosa  the 
Tiber,  A.D.  313.  {Encycl.  U:  Knmdedge,  vol.  15, 
p-iB.) 

MAXiHiliiDsI.,M*acus  VALSiIaa,  anatireof  Pao' 
nonia,  bom  of  obscure  parenU.  He  served  in  the 
Roman  armies  with  diatmction,  and  was  ramed  by 
Dioclesian  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  A.D.  286. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  is  given  under  Diocletianua, 
Constantinua,  and  Maxentius.  He  waa  put  to  death 
by  ConsUntine,  at  Massilia,  for  having  conspired 
against  fats  life  (A.D.  310.)— 11.  GalkkIvs  ValibIos, 
was  aumamed  Armentarius  on  account  of  his  having 
been  a  herdsman  in  his  youth.  The  events  of  his  life 
are  narrated  under  Diocletianua,  Constantius,  and  Con- 
BtantinuB.  According  to  historians,  he  died  A.D.  311, 
of  a  loathsome  disease,  which  waa  considered  by  his 
contemporaries  and  himself  as  a  punishment  from 
heaven  for  his  persecution  of  the  Chfiatians.  {En- 
cycl. Vt.  Knoal.,  viA.  IS,  p.  23.) 

MAXiNiNvs,  I.  Caios  Joliub  VEaos,  was  originally 
a  Thracian  shepherd.  He  was  of  gigantic  size  and 
great  bodily  strength,  and,  having  entered  the  Roman 
army  under  Septimius  Severus,  was  rapidly  advanced 
for  his  bravery.  Alexander  Severus  gave  him  the 
command  of  a  nqw  legion  raised  in  Panoonia,  at  the 
head  of  which  be  followed  Alexander  in  his  campaign 
againat  tbe  Gennans,  when,  the  army  being  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  he  conspired  against  his 
sovereign,  and  induced  some  of  his  companions  to 
murder  him  in  his  tent,  as  well  as  bis  mother  Mam- 
mea,  A.D.  335.  Maximinus,  being  proclaimed  em- 
peror, named  his  son,  also  called  Maximinus,  Cesai 
and  hia  colleague  in  the  empire.  He  continued  tbe 
war  against  the  Gennans,  and  devastated  a  large  tract 
of  country  beyond  the  Rhine ;  after  which  he  repaired 
to  Illyricnm  to  6^t  the  Dacians  and  Sarmattans.  But 
his  cruelty  and  rapacity  raised  enemies  sgainat  him  in 
various  parts  of  the  empire.  The  province  of  Africa 
revolted,  and  proclaimed  Gordianus,  who  was  soon  after 
acknowledged  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  A.D. 
337.  But  Capellianns,  govemw  of  Mauritania  for 
Maximinus,  defeated  GordianiM  and  his  son,  who  botb 
fell  in  the  struggle,  after  a  nominal  leign  of  little  mon 
than  a  month.  Rome  was  in  consternation  at  thr 
news,  expecting  the  vengeance  of  Maximinus.  The 
senate  proclaimed  as  emperors  Clodius  Pupienus  Maxi- 
mus  and  Decimus  Cnlius  Albihus  ;  but  the  people  ip 

I stated  upon  a  nephew  of  the  younger  Gordianus,  a  boy 
twdTo  yeus  «  •«•■  aesociatedwith  theia 
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Haziinus  marched  out  of  Rome  with  tioopa  to  opjioM 
M'aiiminna,  who  bad  laid  neap  to  Aqoileia.  The  Ut- 
tefi  however,  ejqMrienced  a  nm  miatuKe  from  the 
nirisOD  and  people  of  that  ei^,  which  excited  still  more 
^ia  natural  cruelty,  and  the  soldiers,  becoming  weary  of 
bim,  mutinied  and  killed  both  him  and  *is  son,  A.D. 
238.  Maziminu8,,the  father,  then  65  year*  old,  was 
a  ferocioaa  soldier  and  nothing  else,  and  wonderful 
take  are  related  of  bis  voracity,  and  the  quantity  of 
food  and  drink  which  be  awaUowed  daily.  His  son  is 
nid  to  have  been  •  handsome  but  arronnt  youth. 
{Jul.  Cafital.,  Vit.  Maxim.— Encycl.  Ut.  Knoal., 
Tol.  15,  p,  S3.) — II.  DxiA  or  Daza,  an  Itlyrian  peas- 
ant, served  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  was  raised  fay 
Galerius,  who  was  bis  relative,  to  the  rank  of  military 
tribune,  and  lastly  to  the  dignity  of  Cesar,  A.D.  303, 
U  the  time  of  the  abdication  of  Dioclesian  and  Maz- 
unian,  when  he  had  for  his  share  the  gOTemment  of 
Syria  uid  Egypt.  After  the  death  of  Gakrina,  A.I>. 
811,  Haximinus  and  Licioins  divided  his  dominiiHis 
eetween  tbedt,  and  Maximinus  obtained  the  whole  of 
the  Asiatic  provinces.  Both  he  and  Licinius  behaved 
jngratefully  towards  the  family  of  Galerius,  their 
common  benefactor.  Valeria,  the  daughter  of  Diocle- 
aian  and  widow  of  Galerius,  having  escaped  from  Li- 
einiDs  into  the  dominions  of  Maximinus,  the  hitter  of- 
•ared  to  many  her,  end,  on  her  refusal,  banished  her, 
with  her  mother,  to  the  deserta  of  Syria.  He  perse- 
cuted the  Christians,  snd  msde  war  against  the  Ar- 
meniane.  A  new  war  having  broken  out  betwo^^  Li- 
cinius and  Maximinus,  the  latter  advanced  as  far  as 
\drianopolis,  but  was  defeated,  6ed  into  Asia,  end 
died  of  poison  at  Tarsna,  A.D.  813.  (£iicycC  Ut. 
KiumI.,  vol.  IS,  p.  34.) 

MaxIhdb,  I.  Magnus,  a  native  of  Spain,  who  pro- 
claimed himaelf  emperor  A.D.  383.  The  unpopular- 
ity of  Qratian  favoured  his  usurpation,  and  he  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  troops.  Gratian  marched  against 
him,  butlte  was  defeated,  and  soon  alter  assassinated. 
IfaximiM  nfnsed  the  honours  <^  burial  to  the  re- 
mains of  Gratian;  and,  when  be  had  made  himself 
maatn  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spsin,  he  sent  ambassa- 
dors into  the  East,  and  demanded  of  the  Emperor  The- 
odosius  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  associate  on  the 
throne.  ToeodMias  endeavoured  to  amuse  and  de- 
lay him,  but  Msiiuius  resolved  to  enforce  his  claim  by 
arms,  and,  crossing  (he  Alps,  msde  himself  master  of 
Italy.  Tbeodosiua,  bowever,  marched  against  and  be- 
sieged him  in  Aqnileia,  where  be  was  betrayed  by  hit 
own  sddim,  and  put  to  death,  A.D.  383.— H.  Pfl- 
tronius,  a  Roman  senator,  twice  consul,  snd  of  pa- 
trician origin.  He  caused  the  Emperor  Valentinian 
til.  to  be  assassinated,  and  ascended  the  throne,  hut 
was  stoned  to  death,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  Ti- 
ber by  bis  own  eoldiers,  A.D.  456,  after  a  reign  of 
mly  77  days.  (JVoeep.,  BtU.  Vand-Sidon. ,  ApoU. , 
I,  88.)— III.  Tytins,  a  native  of  Tyre,  distinguished 
for  hie  eloquence,  and  who  obtained  some  degree  of 
celebrity  also  as  a  philosopher  of  the  New-Plslonic 
•chool.  According  to  Suidas,  he  lived  ondcr  Com- 
modus ;  but,  accoiding  to  Eusebius  and  Syncellus,  un< 
der  Antoninus  Pins.  The  accounts  of  tbeae  chronol- 
•gois  may  be  reconciled  by  eapposins  that  Haximus 
flonrished  trader  Aulonimis,  and  reached  the  lime  of 
Com  mod  OS.  Josei^  Scaliger  believed  that  Maximus 
waa  one  of  the  instructors  of  Marcus  Auretins  -,  and 
that  emperor,  in  fact,  mentions  a  Maximus  among  his 
preceptors ;  but  this  individual  was  Claudius  Maximus, 
as  we  learn  from  a  passage  in  Capitolinus.  {VU.  An- 
tm.,  Phil.,  c.  3.)  Alt^ugh  he  was  frequently  at 
Rome,  Maximus  Tyriua  probably  spent  the  ^ater 
part  of  hia  time  in  Qreeoe.  We  have  from  him,  un- 
der dte  title  of  iNeeoMrMf  (or  DiMtertatimt),  Adyot 
(ot  AtoUfeif),  fot^-one  trtetises  or  essays  on  various 
Mb}ecU  of  a  pbiloeophical,  moral,  and  literarv  nature. 
Thai  he  poeaessed  the  moat  captivating  powers  of  eh>- 


qoence,  sufficiently  anieara  from  these  ti^isA  jinxluc 
tioos ;  bat  ther  are  of  little  merit  oo  the  acore  of  ideas 
They  an,  for  U»  most  pan,  wriltiD  npon  Phuaic  pri» 
ciples,  but  sometimes  lean  towards  aceptidtm.  Tbs 
following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  tofoes  dis- 
cussed by  this  writer.    Of  God,  a£C0rding  to  PIolo'i 
idea. — l/we  must  relum  Injury  for  Jt^wy. — Hamm 
may  di»tinguitk  a  Friend  from  a  Flatterer. — 7^  sa 
Aetivt  it  Utter  than  a  Contemjdatiae  h^t.  (Tbe«n- 
trary  positioa  ia  maintained  in  another  diaciims.)— 
TlMtikeFQirmerttmart%nf^tQASuuQm.^Sd- 
dier. — Whether  the  Liberal  Artt  eentributt  to  Virtu 
— Of  the  Endof  Fhiloaophy. — That  thereitnogrtelts 
Good  than  a  good  Man. — Of  the  Demon  of  Secrtla. 
— Of  the  beneficial  Effects  of  adverte  FartuM.— 
Whether  the  Maladiet  of  the  Body  or  the  Mini  bt 
more  tevere. — The  best  edition  of  Maximus  'f^riia  ii 
tiat  oS  Davis,  Land.,  1740,  4to,  enriched  with  some 
excellent  observations  by  Maiklsiid.   It  had  been  pn- 
ceded  by  a  smaller  editioo  in  8vo,  Cantab.,  1703,  ilto 
b^  Davis.    The  larger  edition  was  reprinted  ai  Leip- 
SIC  in  1774,  in  S  vols.  Svo,  under  the  editorisl  cueof 
Reiake.    {Schall,  Hiat.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  S86,<m.) 
— IV.  A  native  of  Epheaus,  and  phUosopber  of  tlw 
New- Platonic  school.    According  to  Eana^'ns  (p- 86. 
teq^.),  he  wss,  through  the  recommendation  of  bit 
master  .£desius,  appomted  by  Constantiua  piecqitoi 
to  Julian.    According  to  the  Christian  hisuniani.  bow- 
ever,  he  introduced  hintself  to  Julian,  daring  his  Asi- 
atic expedition,  at  Nicomedia.   By  accommodauag 
predictions  to  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  the  empeni, 
and  by  other  parasitical  arts,  he  gained  entire  posses- 
sion of  his  conSdenee.   The  courtien,  as  aand,  fiA- 
lowed  the  example  of  their  maaler,  and  Maximus  was 
daily  loaded  wi^  new  honours.    He  accompanied  Jo 
lian  in  hia  expedition  into  Peraia,  and  there,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  divination  and  flattery,  persuaded  hint  thil 
he  would  rival  Alexander  in  the  glory  of  conqoesL 
The  event,  however,  proved  aa  unfortunate  to  the  fia- 
losopher  as  to  the  hero ;  for,  Julian  being  slain  by  a 
wound  received  in  battle,  after  the  short  re^  of  Jo- 
vian Maximua  fell  under  the  diepleasore  of  the  emper- 
ora  Valentinian  and  Valens,  aiid.  let  the  imagiuaiy 
crime  of  magic,  underwent  a  long  course  of  confine- 
ment and  snaring,  which  was  not  the  less  truly  perse- 
cution because  they  were  inflicted  upon  a  pagan.  At 
last  Maximus  waa  sent  into  his  native  country,  and  there 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  ibe  cruelty  of  the  proconsul  Featus. 
(AmauoM.  Marcell.,  39,  l.—Socr.,  Hiat.  Ecdu.,  3, 
1. — Bt^Ldtt  Hittmy  of  ThUotB^,  vol  S,  p.  70, 
seff .)— v.  Ad  eccleauutical  writer,  at  first  chid*see- 
retaiy  to  the  Emperor  Hertcliue,  and  afterward  aUrat 
of  a  monastery  at  ChrysopoUs,  nesr  Constantinople. 
The  Greek  church  has  numbered  him  amoog  the  con 
feasors,  from  bis  having  resisted  all  the  attenuKs  that 
were  mode  to  draw  bim  over  to  the  MoDOtheliles,  far 
which  be  was  banished  to  Colchia,  where  he  died  A.D. 
663.   Among  other  works,  we  have  from  him  a  spe> 
cies  of  Anthology,  divided  into  71  cheers,  and  enti 
tied  xe^dXata  OeoXoyMcd,         Ittkayai  ht  6ta66pu¥ 
^i6Xiuv  Twv  re  xaff  iiftu(  Koi  ruv  ^paffev.    It  ^iffcn 
from  the  Anthology  of  Stobaus  in  containing  selec- 
tions also  from  tM  scriptures  and  from  ecemiafttcal 
writers.   The  worits  of  Maximos  were  edited  by  Com- 
befis,  Paris,  1675,  2  vols,  fol.— VI.  An  ecclesiutieal 
writsi,  a  biahop  of  Tnrui  {Aupaata  ToitriiHTuni),  who 
died  subsequently  to  465  A.D.    He  was  one  of  ^ 
most  eloquent  speakers  of  the  Westein  Chnrch.  U*aj 
of  hia  homilies  remsin. 
Mazaca.    Vid.  Csssrea  ad  Argcnm. 
Mazaca.  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  in  the  viciDity  oi 
the  Palus  Msotis.   (PKn.,  8,  7.) 

MAxIoie,  a  people  of  Manritaua  Cseaiiensis,  alac 
called,  by  some  writen,  MsxyeiL  and  Madaaa* 
{Steph.  Byz.,  t.  v. — Ammm.  MareM.,  99,  SB.— 
SmL,  Jfer.^  c.  31.) 
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HsiTiS,  K  pw^e  in  the  north  of  Britain,  ti«»r  the 
Vkllam  SeTeri.   Tfaey  tie  the  same  with  the  Mwta. 

Mkvba,  dftDghtei  of  £etes,  king  of  Colchis,  and 
famed  for  her  skill  in  aorcenr  kA  onchsntmenL 
When  JasoQ  came  to  Colchis  in  quest  of  the  golden 
leece,  rite  aided  him  in  obtaining  it,  and  then  fled 
widi  him  in  the  Argo  fb  Greece.  (Vii.  AigonautM.) 
Ben  abe  displayed  ber  magic  ekiU  in  the  ease  of 
Xma,  yAom  rae  restored  Irom  the  deer^tode  of 

Sto  the  bloom  of  earlj  yoatb.  In  order  to  ^foct 
change,  abe  is  said  \rf  the  poets  to  have  diawji  off 
all  the  blood  from  his  veins,  and  then  to  have  filled 
(baaa  with  ibe  joiees  of  cartain  bobs.  This  sadden 
moration  of  us  parent  <rf  JasMi  ao  wtoiuht  upon  the 
laughters  of  Pella*,  that  they  entreated  Medea  to  per- 
ktm  the  same  act  for  their  aged  father.  The  Colcnian 
prinaaeB  eagerly  availed  heiadf-of  this  opportunity  to 
■aveiue  the  vrrosga  which  Peliaa  had  done  to  Jason,  and, 
in  oraet  to  picjne  still  more  the  enriosity  of  fats  daagh> 
ers,  die  is  satd  to  have  cut  to  pieces  an  old  ram,  and 
Uken^  boilaig  the  parte  in  a  caMian,  to  have  caoaed  s 
jvmg  htab  to  come  forth  from  it  The  daoghters  of 
FtSaM  tbereopon  slew  their  father,  and  boiled  hie  flesh 
b  a  caldton ;  bot  Medea  refused  to  perform  the  reqai- 
ste  cvemonies ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  punishment 
she  had  a  ri^t  to  expect  for  this  cruel  deed,  fled  with 
Jason  to  Connth.-^Accordingto  another  account,  how- 
ever, Medea  did  not  restore  ^son  to  youth,  be  having 
been  drrrea  by  Pelias,  befnre  the  return  of  Jason,  to 
^  act  of  sel^deslruction.  (Vid.  JEitoa.) — After  re- 
siding foe  some  time  at  Corinth,  Medea  found  haraelf 
deserted  by  Jason,  who  e^osed  the  dsughter  of 
Creon,  the  Corinthian  king.  Taking,  thereupon,  aum- 
muxy  vengeance  on  her  rival,  and  having  destroyed  her 
two  sons  whom  she  had  by  Jason  {vid.  Jason),  Medea 
mocnted  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  serpents  and  fled 
tftAthna,  where  she  had  bf  King .£^s  aaon  named 
Medoa.  Being  detected,  however,  m  sn  attempt  to 
destroy  Theseus  (wl.  Theseus),  she  fled  from  Athena 
with  her  son.  Medus  conquered  several  barbarous 
Vflws,  and  also,  say  the  poets,  the  country  which  he 
itamcd  Media  after  himself ;  and  he  finally  fell  in  bat- 
tle with  tlw  Indians.  Medea,  retnmitw  unknown  to 
Coiehi^  finiiid  that  hen  fiither  Mitut  had  been  robbed  of 
in  ttaniB  by  her  brother  IVrses.  She  restored  bim,  and 
deprived  the  uanrper  of  life. — Neither  Jason  nor  Medea 
can  be  well  regarded  as  a  real  historical  personage. 
(Compare  retnaiks  at  the  close  of  the  article  Jssoo.) 
WbeiW  the  fornnr,  whose  name  is  nearly  identical 
with  lesion,  lasioa,  lasos,  is  merely  a  personification 
•f  the  fontan  race  {Hoptt),  or,  hi  reference  to  a  myth 
to  be  noticed  m  the  sequel,  signifles  the  HeaHng,  ato- 
mng  god  or  hero,  may  be  doubted.  Medea,  however, 
seems  to  be  plainty  only  another  form  of  Juno,  and  to 
have  been  s^Mratcd  from  her  in  a  way  of  which  many 
instances  occur  in  ancient  legends.  She  is  the  coun- 
leihng  (/i$dor)  goddess ;  and  in  the  history  of  Jason 
we  find  Jono  always  acting  in  thia  capacity  towards 
Inn,  wbo,  aa  Homer  says,  "ttu*  very  dear  to  her" 
{Oi.,  It,  78] ;  an  obscure  hint,  perhaps,  of  Uie  love 
•f  Jason  and  Medea.  Medea,  also,  always  acts  a 
friendly  part ;  and  it  seems  higfaly  probable  that  the 
aoocitiee  related  of  her  axe  pure  fictions  of  the  Attic 
dmutists.  (MMer,  Orehom.,  p.  68.)  The  bringing 
•f  Jason  and  Medea  to  Corinth  seems  also  to  indicate 
a  connanon  between  the  Utter  and  Juno,  who  waa 
wawMpped  thna  under  the  title  of  Acma,  and  the 
gnma  «  the  chiMiMi  of  Medea  wera  in  the  temple  of 
nia  goddeaa.  It  waa  an  annual  custom  at  Corinth,  that 
aeven  yontbs  and  as  many  maidens,  children  of  the 
aaost  distinguiahed  oitiaens,  clad  in  black,  with  their 
shorn,  should  go  lo  this  temple,  and,  singing 
Booinfu)  hymns,  ofier  sacrifices  to  appease  the  deity. 
The  eanae  aasigited  for  thia  rite  was  as  follows.  Me- 
isa  nigned  at  Corinth;  bat  ibe  peofde,  disdaining  to 
km  fmmad    an  enebantrasa,  cm^pired  againrt  W, 


I  and  rastdvad  to  pot  ber  children  (aavflu  of  caeb  act)  b 
death.  The  children  fled  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  but 
were  punned  and  slain  at  the  altar.  The  anger  of 
heaven  waa  manifested  by  a  plague,  and,  by  the  advice 
of  an  oracI%  the  expiatoiy^ite  just  mentioned  was  in- 
stituted. (PormattMU*,  op.  Sciol  md  Surip.,  Med,, 
9,  %76.^Patuan.,  2,  8,  7.)  It  waa  even  aaid  that 
the  Corinthians,  b;  a  bribe  of  five  talents,  indoead 
Eoripides  to  lay  the  gnilt  of  the  mufder  of  her  childreB 
on  Medea  herself.  {Sckal.,  I.  e.)  There  was  also  a 
tradition  that  Medea  resideid  at  Corinth,  and  that  she 
caused  a  famine  to  cease  by  sacrificing  to  Cerea  and 
Uw  Lemniau  nymphs,  and  that  Jupiter  made  love  t« 
Her,  bot  she  wonld  not  hearken  to  nis  anit,  fearing  the 
anger  of  Juno,  wbo  Ibsrefbre  rewarded  her  by  nuking 
ber  children  immortal ;  a  thing  abe  had  vainly  attempt- 
ed to  do  herself,  by  bidmg  them  in  the  temple  of  Uie 
goddess,  whose  priestess  she  probably  was  in  this 
myth.  (ScheL  adPind..  01.,  13,  74.— Potuon.,  S,  3, 
11.)  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  the  only  place  besides 
Corinth  in  which  there  were  legends  of  Medea  was 
Corcyrs,  an  islsnd  which  had  been  colonized  by  tha 
Corinthians,  ^etea  himself  was,  according  to  Gu- 
melns  {ap.  Sckol.  ad  Find.,  I.  c),  the  son  of  Helios 
and  Anliope,  and  bom  «t  Ephyia  or  Corinth,  which 
his  sire  gave  to  bim;  but  be  committed  it  to  the 
charge  of  Bunus,  and  went  to  Colchis.  It  would 
thus  appear,  that  the  whole  myth  ofJEiiea  and  Medea 
is  derived  from  the  worship  of  the  Son  and  Juno  at 
Corinth.    {KeigktUy't  Mytlult^,  p.  310,  teqq.) 

MaolA,  a  country  of  Upper  Aaia,  the  boundariea  of 
which  are  difficult  to  determine,  aa  they  differed  at  va- 
rious times.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  it  was  divided 
into  Great  Media  and  Atropatene.  Great  Media, 
which  is  a  high  table-land,  is  said  by  all  ancient  wnteri 
to  have  had  a  good  climate  and  a  fertile  aoil ;  an  ac- 
count wbicb  ia  fnlly  ewGnned  bj  modem  bavellen. 
It  was  separated  on  the  west  and  southwest  from  tha 
low  countiy,  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  by 
a  range  of  monntaina  known  to  the  ancients  under  the 
name  of  Zogros  and  Parachoatras.  Xenophon,  bow- 
ever,  appears  to  include  in  Media  all  the  country  be- 
tween ue  Tigris  and  Mount  Zagraa.  {Anab.,  2,  4, 
37.)  On  the  east  it  was  houndea  by  a  desert  and  the 
Caspian  Mountains  (the  modem  EBmrx  range),  and 
on  the  north  and  northwest  by  the  Cadusii,  Atropatene, 
and  the  Matieni,  thus  answering,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  modem  Irak  Ajemi.  Atropatene,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  corresponds  to  the  modem  Azerbijan,  ex- 
tended as  far  north  as  the  Araxes  (now  Arat).  It  waa 
mndi  leaa  fertile  Uian  Giaat  Madia,  aul  doea  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  included  in  the  Madia  of  Herodotos. 
It  derived  its  name  from  Atropates,  who  successful^ 
opposed  the  Macedonians,  and  established  an  inde- 
f»ndeot  monarchy,  which  continued  till  the  time  of 
Strabo,  notwilhatanding  its  proximity  to  the  Armenian 
and  Parthian  dominions.  The  principal  town  of  Great 
Media  was  Agbatana  or  Echatana,  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  Persian  kings.  (Vid.  Ecbstana.)  In 
Great  Media  also  waa  the  Nisaan  pbin,  celebrated 
for  ita  breed  of  horses,  which  were  considered  in  an* 
cient  times  the  best  in  ^sia.  Arrian  informs  ;is,  that 
there  were  S0,000  horses  reared  in  this  plain  in  the  time 
of  Alexander,  and  that  there  were  formeriy  aa  many  as 
150,000.  (flerorf  ,  a,  108.— /d.,  7,40.— .Armn,£zp. 
Al,  7,  \Z.^Strako,  SSa,—Ammim.  MareeU.,  33,  6.) 
Tha  mountainona  conntiy  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Groat  Media  waa  inhabited  1^  aaveral  warlike  tribee, 
wbo  maintained  their  independence  againat  the  Persia* 
monarchy.  Strabo  mentioiu  four  tribes  in  particular; 
the  Mardi,  bordering  on  the  northwest  of  Persia ;  the 
Uzii  and  Elymni,  eaat  of  Susiana ;  and  the  Cosaai, 
south  of  Great  Media.  Tb»  King  of  Persia  vrae 
obliged  to  paas  through  the  eoantn  of  the  Istter  whafr 
ever  be  visited  Eebataaa,  and  could  only  obuin  a  het 
pasaagv  by  Aa  paynaot  of  a  conai/aaUa  sum  ol 
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moatj.  TtM  GoMM  wen  Mntad  by  Alexmdsr, 
bat  tb«7  ncrer  tneu  to  ban  ben  oompletely  subdsed 
by  tba  Muedoimiie.— According  to  Hciodottu  (1, 
1*1 ),  the  Medea  wen  originally  divided  into  eix  trfliM, 
the  BoMi,  Ptretaceni,  Strachatee,  Arimilb  Bndii,  eitd 
Ifegi.  They  were  origiiULllj  called  Arii  {Heni.,  7, 
6S) ;  which  word  appeuv  to  contoiD  the  nine  root  as 
Ai-t»i,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Peraiaiu.  {Hercd., 
7,  SI.)  It  ia  not  improbable  that  thia  mme  wae  ori- 
oiBallf  qiplied  to  most  or  the  lodo-Gflrmanic  natima. 
TaeittH  apeaka  of  the  Arii  aa  one  of  the  moat  power- 
fnl  of  the  German  tribea  <Oami.,  48);  and  India 
called  in  the  moat  andent  Sanaeiit  worka, 
^rryo-Mr/o,  "holj  bnd."  Tha  turn  name  waa  re- 
tained  in  the  province  of  Aiiana,  and  ia  etill  empltr^ed 
m  the  East  as  the  proper  name  or  Persia,  namely,  Iran. 
{Vii.  Aria.) — ^Media  originally  formed  part  of  the  Ae- 
nrian  empire,  bat  ita  hutory  aa  an  independent  kug- 
dom  ia  givgn  so  diffemtly  by  Hemdotna  and  Cteataa, ' 
u  to  rroder  it  probable  that  the  nemtlTe  of  Ctesiaa 
mnst  refer  to  a  different  dynaaty  in  Eastern  Asia. 
Ctesias  makes  the  Median  monaichy  last  283  years ; 
and,  Bs  Media  was  contjuered  by  C^rus  about  B.C. 
580,  it  follows  that  the  Median  monarchy  would  com- 
meoce,  according  to  hia  account,  about  B.C.  84S. 
Herodotua,  on  the  contrary,  asai^pia  to  the  Median 
monarchy  a  period  of  1S8  yena,  which,  indnding  dm  S8 
yean  during  which  the  Scythians  had  poesession  of  the 
eoantry,  would  plsce  the  commencement  of  the  Medi- 
an monarchy  B.C,  716.  The  founder  of  thia  monar- 
chy waa  Arbaces,  according  to  Ctesias,  who  reckons 
ei^t  kings  from  him  to  Astyagee.  According  (o  the 
account  of  Herodotus,  however,  there  were  four  kings 
of  Media:  I.  Beioces.  who  reigned  B.C.  7IB-«fi7. 
—%.  Pbiaoitea.  B.C.  657-685,  ^natly  eztmided  the 
Median  empire,  snbdned  the  Powana  end  many  other 
Bttione,  but  fell  in  an  eipedition  aninst  the  Assyrians 
of  Ninas  (Nineveh).— 8.  Cysxaree,  B.C.  635-606,  com- 
^et«ly  or^nized  the  military  force  of  the  erapiroj  and 
extended  ita  boundaries  as  far  west  aa  the  Haly&  In 
an  e^>editimi  against  Nineveh,  he  was  defeated  by  the 
Seythnna,  who  had  made  an  irraption  into  Southern 
A«a,  and  waa  d^trivad  of  hia  kingdom  for  S8  years. 
After  the  ezpatslon  of  the  Scythians,  he  took  Nineveh, 
and  subdued  the  Aaayrian  empire,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Babylonian  district  (BaivXaviJK  fioip^().—t. 
Astyages,  B.C.  596-660,  who  was  dethroned  by  his 
graodaon  (^^^i  *>od  Media  reduced  to  a  Persian 
provinca.  The  Iwtoiy  of  the  rise  of  the  Persian  mon- 
archy is  related  diffinently  by  Xenopbon,  who  also 
makes  a  fifth  Median  kinc,  Cyaxares  II.,  succeed  As- 
t^sges. — The  Modes  revolted  dnring  the  reign  of  Da- 
nua  II.,  the  father  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  about  B.C. 
408,  but  were  again  subdued.  (Herod.,  1,  130. — 
Xen.,  Hitt.  Gr.,  1, 8, 19.)  They  do  not  sn>ear,  afiw 
dua  time,  to  h^ve  made  anj  tazther  attemftt  at  recov- 
ering their  fai^pendeiice.  On  the  downfall  of  the 
Petaian  empire  Uey  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Selencida,  and  were  subscsqaently  subject  to  the 
Parthians.   (Entyel.  Ut.  Kimpi.,  vol.  16,  p.  64.) 

MxDiOLiNUH,  I.  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  among 
ike  Insnbres,  now  Milan.  According  to  Livy  (6, 34), 
it  waa  founded  by  the  Instibres,  and  called  tbetn 
Meditdanum,  from  a  place  of  the  aame  name  among 
the  .^dni  in  Gaol.  (CMnpare  PKn^,  8,  17.— P(g^, 
p.  68.)  Tliis  ei^  is  named  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory Pdybius  (2,  84),  in  hia  account  of  Uie  Gallic 
wars.  The  capture  of  it  by  Gn.  Scipio  and  Marcellus 
waa  followed  the  anbmisaion  of  the  Insubrea  them- 
aelvea.  (Orw.,  4, 19.—Plut.,  Vit.  Marall.)  It  waa 
aitoate  on  a  small  river,  now  the  OUma,  in  a  beantifol 
phhi  between  the  Tieinus  or  Twou^  and  the  Addna 
or  Aida.  In  the  vidni^  of  this  city,  to  the  west, 
lyAnville  and  others  locate  the  Kandii  Ckmpi,  where 
Marine  defeated  the  Cimtni ;  but  Mannert  placea  them 
aaaa  Vciena.  In  Stnbo'e  tnBe,Mediidaniim  was  cen- 
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ddend  a  most  do.  risking  tilef.  (Arsio,  SlS.->  Go» 
pare  Tteit.,  But.,  1, 10.~-8uet.,  Aug.,  t.  S6.~piHL, 
£lp.,  4,  13.)  But  iu  splendour  seems  to  bave 
giealeat  in  the  time  of  Aueonios,  who  flouiiAed  e 
wuda  iha  wd  of  the  fimith  eeatonr,  and  whs  muns 
it  the  rank  of  the  aiztb  city  in  ihe  Roomi  enpra. 
Procopiua,  who  wrote  a  centoqr  and  a  half  later,  apnki 
of  Mediolanum  as  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  «es^ 
and  as  inferior  only  to  Rome  in  population  snd  eaiaaL 
{Rer.  Got.y  3,  8.)  In  it  was  also  established  the  gsil 
and  ailver  ootnage  of  the  north  of  Italy.  At  s  bur 
period,  the  frequent  inroads  of  the  bertiarians  of  tks 
north  compelled  the  enpeian  to  eeleei,  as  a  pUcstf 
arms,  aome  city  nearer  (he  ecene  of  action  than  Rone 
waa.  The  choice  fell  on  Mediolanom.  Here,  lot, 
Maximian  resigned  the  impeiist  diadem  (Eutrof.,  t, 
37),  and  the  maaun  St.  Ambrose  eatabliabed  the  see 
of  a  hiahopric.  Althoogb  snbeeqoent^  plandend  liy 
Attilt  (/onwiMbx,  e.  48),  it  aoon  Krivcd,  and  valm 
Odoeeer  became  the  inqierial  reeidenee.  In  its  vi- 
cinity was  fought  the  battle  which  pot  llieodorie, 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  in  posaeaaion  of  Italy,  and 
Madiolsnum  under  this  ■ptiaae  became  secood  eidy 
to  Rome.  (Procop.,  R*r.  Got.,  3, 6.)  Itaet  sriibiu 
downfall,  however,  when,  having  aided  witli  fiehsaii- 
us,  and  having  been  besif^ed  by  the  Goths  and  Bat- 
gundiana,  it  was  takMi  1^  the  Utter,  and  W0,000  of 
the  inhabitanta,  according  to  Proct^oa,  vera  put  to 
the  sword  (3,  31).  It  novel,  after  this  severe  blow, 
regained  its  former  eminence,  althon^  in  the  middle 
ages  it  became  a  flourishing  and  opulent  plsceof  trade. 
(Majotert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  1,  p.  167,  uqq. — Cra- 
mer't  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  61.) — II.  A  town  of  ths 
Gugemi  in  Germsnia  Inr<niw,  cwieytodiog,  aa  it 
thouriit  by  Oluver  and  Celtaiios,  to  the  preecnt  viU^ 
of  Modamd. — III.  A  city  in  Moaia  Si^erior.  {CaL 
Tkeod.,  I.  8,  de  jur.  ^.)~IV.  A  town  of  the  Ordori- 
ces  in  Britain,  near  ^  present  town  of  EUermetn. 

MiDiOHiTaici,  a  people  of  Gallia  Bclgica  on  the 
Mosella  or  MotelU.  The  Treviri  were  their  Deigh- 
bouts  on  the  north.  Their  chief  town  was  Divodn- 
nni,«Aarwaid  ftCedionwtriei,  now  Jfctt.  Hmf  were  a 
poweriol  nation  prerioas  to  their  reduction  by  the  Bo- 
mana,  and  their  temtory  corresponded  to  «ut  is  now 
U  mrya  Mtsam.  (Com.,  B.  G.,4,  10.— PIiK.,4, 17 
— Toeii.,  Amt.,  1,  63.— id.,  Hitl.,  4,  70.} 

MaoiTRRBusioii  MiRS  (or  Jfid/cKd  £u),lhe Med- 
iterranean, a  sea  between  the  Straits  of  Gibialtar  to  the 
weat  and  the  Dardanelles  and  Syria  to  the  eaet.  It  wu 
anciently  called  The  Sea,"  or  •*  The  (heat  Sea,"  by 
the  Jews.  Tb*  Gieda,  on  the  other  hand,donotaean 
to  have  had  anv  general  name  for  it.  Herodotaac^ 
it  *<  this  sea»  (1,  185) ;  snd  Sirabo,  "  the  sea  within 
the  columns,"  that  is,  within  the  Sttaita  of  Gibraltar 
(Strai.,  401).  Mela  calb  the  whole  sea  "swrs  nee- 
Aum,**  "  our  aea,"  and  observes  that  difieient  pans 
bad  th«r  several  namea.  Pliny  ^peara  to  bave  no 
general  appellation  for  it.  The  term  Moditenanean  ta 
not  applied  to  ihia  sea  by  any  olsasical  Latin  wrto, 
but,  instead  of  Mediterraneum,  they  use  inUnatm,  or 
elae,  witii  Mela,  csll  it  mwfrum.  -We  will  return  to 
this  subject  at  die  close  of  the  article. — The  Mediter- 
ranean IS  comprised  between  the  parallels  of  30°  IS' 
and  450  MK,  and  the  meridians  of  5°  SfT  W.  and  36° 
W  E.  The  disunce  ftom  Gibraltar  to  the  faitheet 
ahwe  of  Syria  is  3000  miles,  and  the  nanowstt  nit 
from  Sicily  to  Africa  is  70  miles  across.  Including 
the  islands,  it  occupy  an  area  of  734,000  square 
miles.  On  the  shores  of  this  sea  have  been  tnnaacted 
the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  its  character  seAina  to  mark  it  as  the  thestre  best 
■dspted  to  the  conq)lete  and  njud  eivilixation  of  ths 
race.  From  the  greet  diveraity  of  s^  and  pnda^ 
tions,  ondov  a  varied  and  bveurable  climate,  the  cole 
niata,  from  whatever  pointa  they  first  proceeded,  woold 
aoon  ao|mm  tboae  difloent  hidiita  undnr  whi*h  tb^ 
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•maal  energies  and  capobitittM  woald  bs  dareloped. 
Hm  compsratiTe  aboitneM  of  the  distancM  of  the  new- 
enl  places,  Tendering  iwTigatioD  ewjr  and  pleeBsat 
in  untl  uid  inqteifeet  Teeselt,  wontd,  bj  iBciUtsUiig 
iBlanHNiiw  fmoi  a  auly  period,  tend  to  diffnee  end 
pmDBM  ctvUbilttii;  wnile  eramwioe,  bjr  bringing 
WgelltOT  men  of  different  habits,  mannen,  and  lan- 
gnaffee,  SBd  fciiv  circulating  practical  ioformatioa, 
woold  si^y  the  materia  for  the  peifection  of  tfae 
arts  and  acieBcea. — The  oav^atioQ  of  the  Meditetra- 
aean  most  no  doabt  be  of  very  early  date.  The  stwy 
of  Minos  doatiayiag  pirates  (TAucyd.,  I,  4)  takea  fw 
granted  tbe  fact,  ilmt  them  mast  have  been  merchant 
vMsek  canTing  aomMfanig  worth  plunderhig  ftom  tbe 
•ariieat  recorded,  period.  If,  with  Stnbo,  we  allow 
tbe  acemaey  erf  miner's  descriptions,  it  by  means 
follows  that  tbe  Greeks  knew  everything  that  could 
haTe  been  known  to  every  other  nation  at  that  time ; 
and  the  atones  told  of  the  jealotimr  with  which  the 
Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  guarded  their  disoover- 
lei^  prove  at  least  that  geographical  knowledge  wh 
not  common  properh :  and  with  regard  to  tfaeee  very 
aatioiie,  tbe  knowledge  vriudi  the  GrecJu  eonld  have 
had  of  them,  among  other  barbarians,  mnat  have  been 
inferior  to  that  which  we  poesees  in  Uie  minute  ac- 
curacy of  the  Scripturea  atone.  The  story  of  Utica 
having  been  esl^MiAed  180  ^eaia  before  Carthage, 
pmna  a  regnkr  eommatiicatKm  between  this  place 
and  Syria,  a  distance  of  npward  oflMO  mUea;  and 
we  may  conelnde  that  oceaaioneJ  voyages  of  ^at  en- 
lerpristDg  people  had  already  extended  tbe  bounds  of 
knowledge  far  beyond  these  limits.  If  the  precise 
time  of  ue  dieeovety  of  places,  lying,  as  it  wore,  in 
tbe  ibonmgfcfate  vf  this  sea,  ia  ao  nncntain,  the  his- 
<orf  of  the  jdacaa  in  the  deep  bays  of  the  northern 
riunea  anut  be  still  more  obaenre :  we  shall  thenfbre 
give  at  once  a  slight  sketch  of  the  geography  of  this 
sea  from  Strabo,  who  wrote  in  the  fint  centnry  of  onr 
*n. — ^The  atadiom  adopted  by  Strabo  was  that  of 
Sratosdianes,  700  stadia  making  1°  of  latitude  or  lon- 
gitude on  the  equator,  or  00  nanlieal  mites ;  hence  a 
stadium  is  0.0867  of  a  nautic^  mile,  tbe  mile  being 
•boot  G08S  feet.  The  Mediterranean  was  divided  into 
ibne  basins :  the  fiiat  conmised  tbe  sea  between  tbe 
Cbhunns  of  Hercules  end  Sieily ;  the  second,  between 
Sicily  and  Rhodes;  the  third,  between  Rhodes  and  tbe 
aboreaof  Syria.  Strabo  supposed  thattheparallelof  lat- 
itude of  884°  passed  throng  the  Sacred  Promontory 
(Cape  St.  Vincent)  between  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  di- 
viding this  part  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  middle  of 
its  bmdth,  wbidi  WIS  believed  by  navigators  to  be  6000 
stadia,  ot  4S8i  nantieal  miles,  from  t&  Onlf  of  Lyons 
to  tbe  abores  of  Africa,  bat  v^ich  measures  wily  830. 
Tbe  sea  here,  however,  lies  altogether  to  the  north  of 
diis  parallel ;  and  hence,  as  the  configuration  of  the 
Ecit^kean  abores  seems  to  have  been  tolerably  good, 
tbe  coast  of  Africa  most  have  been  nropMtionaHy  dis- 
torted. This  parallel  was  carried  uvm^  the  straita 
of  Sicily,  Rhodes,  and  die  Golf  of  lasns,  now  tbe  Gulf 
^  Sctmderoon.  In  consequence  of  the  above  soppo- 
MtioD,  he  placed  Manilla  (JVorseilte)  to  the  sonthward 
instead  of  the  norUiward  of  Byxantinm.  He  supposed 
Sardinia  snd  Corsica  to  lie  northwest  and  southeast 
taetead  of  notth  and  sonth,  and  made  tbe  diatance  of 
Saidink.  from  tbe  coast  of  Africa  MM  stadia,  or  M6 
niUe  inatead  of  100,  which  ia  the  trae  distance. 
FroB  tbe  Columns  of  Harcnlea  to  the  Straits  of  Sieily 
ha  eoDMders  to  be  19,000  stadia,  or  1038  miles :  it  is 
only  about  800.  From  Pachynnm  (Cape  Patworo)  to 
die  western  extremity  of  Crete  he  reckoned  4600  sta- 
dia, or  366  miles  ;  it  measurea  400 :  and  he  auppoaed 
the  lei^  of  Crete  MOO  stadia,  or  171  miles,  the  true 
length  being  140.  He  suppMsd  that  a  line  drawn 
through  Byzantium,  thm  middle  of  the  Propontia.  the 
Hellespont,  and  aloiw  tbe  capes  of  the  coaat  of  Asia 
Minor.  woaU  ooianaSt  with  Ine  meiidian :  Ifab  error 
»K 
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{^ed  Byaantium  too  fai  to  the  nonb,  and  net  Im 
enough  to  ths  east.  From  Alexandrea  to  tbe  eaai 
end  of  Crete  he  considered  3000  sudia,  or  3S7 
miles:  it  measures  aboat  390.  From  Aleiandrea  to 
Rhodes  he  made  8800  stadia,  oc  808  miles :  it  mes^ 
urea  8S0. — ^Manjr  of  the  latitudee  given  by  Strabo  are 
very  near,  that  is,  within  10* ;  those  of  Masiilia  and 
Byzantium  excepted,  tbe  former  bping  8"  43'  too  lil- 
Ue,  and  tbe  latter  2°  16'  too  much*.  The  longitodes, 
which  were  all  at  that  time  referred  to  the  Sacred 
Promontory  as  the  first  meridian,  and  tbe  extreme 
western  point,  as  was  believed,  of  the  known  world, 
are  without  exception  too  email ;  that  of  Carthage,  the 
aeaieat  to  the  tnib.  being  1^  9',  and  Alexandrea,  the 
most  erroneous,  C  40'  too  email.  (BiuycU  Uufiit 
KnotU.,  vol.  IS,  p.  69,  teqq.) — Tbe  Mediterranean 
Sea  afforded  a  very  frequent  topic  of  consideratioa 
to  the  ancient  writers.  Democritua,  Diogenes,  and 
others,  maintained  that  ita  waters  kept  constantly  de- 
creasing and  would  eventually  all  aiaappear.  Aris 
totle  (Melur.,  S,  8)  beU  to  the  0|MniOD,  that  tbe 
Meditenanean  bed  at  one  tune  covered  a  large  part 
of  Africa  and  Egypt,  and  had  extended  inland  aa 
far  as  tbe  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  This  doctrine 
was  maintained  also  by  Xanthos  the  Lydiao,  Strabo. 
and  Eratosthenes.  The  ancients  appear  to  have  beet: 
led  to  this  conclusion  by  observing  in  various  parts 
of  Afriea  and  Egypt  manifBat  tnces  and  indicatioiw 
of  tbe  sea.  TMy  found  bare  riiells,  pebbles  evi 
dently  rouuded  or  worn  smooth  the  action  of 
water,  incrustations  of  salt,  and  many  salt  lakes 
Some  of  these  appearances  were  particularly  frequent 
on  the  rente  through  the  desert  to  the  temple  of 
Ammon.  (Herod.,  3,  13.— P/uf.,  dt  It.  et  Qt.— 
Sttah.,  a09.~MeU,  1,  6  —  Sofci.,  n.—8*iiel.,  ai 
Entmih.,  fragm.,  p.  38.)  Tbe  ancient  writers  Btain- 
tained,  that  the  temple  and  oraole  of  Ammon  <Mver 
could  have  become  so  fBmoQs  if  tbe  only  appraaeh  te 
them  had  always  been  over  vast  end  dangerous  .des- 
erts. They  insisted  that  the  Oases  had  all  originally 
bsen  islands  in  the  earlier  and  more  widely  extended 
Mediterranean.  In  this  remote  period,  according  te 
than,  there  existed  as  yet  no  communication  between 
tbe  Pontos  Eoxiena  ana  Mediterrmiean  Sea  (vul.  Lec- 
tonia),  nor  between  the  latter  and  the  AtlanUc.  Tbe 
iathmna  connecting  Arsbia  with  Egypt  was  under  wa- 
ter, and  EtatOBtbenes  believed  that  MeneUus  had  sail- 
ed over  this  narrow  passage,  which  is  now  the  Isth- 
mus of  Suez.  When  the  waters  of  the  Euxine  forced 
a  passage  into  tbe  Mediterrsnean  (*id.  Cyanes),  the 

Seat  irmax  of  water  mned  another  outlet  f«  itadf 
rough  what  were  called  \fj  tbe  sneienu  tbe  Pillsn 
of  Hercules,  Spain  and  Africa  having  been  previooaty 
joined.  In  this  tremendoua  eonruTsion  the  ancioit 
land  of  Lectonia  is  thoaght  to  have  been  inundated, 
and  to  have  sunk  in  the  sea,  leaving  merely  the  islands 
of  tbe  Archipelago,  its  mountain-tops,  to  attest  ita 
former  exialenee.  AeeoidiDg  to  Dioaoraa  SioDhiB  (6, 
47),  the  inhabitants  of  Samotnraee  bad  a  ttadftJon  that 
a  great  part  of  their  island,  aa  well  as  of  Asia,  was 
ravaged  and  laid  under  water  by  ^s  innndatiOH,  and 
that,  in  fishing  near  their  island,  fr^ments  of  temjdes 
and  other  buildings  were  frequently  rescued  from  ibe 
waves.  (Compare  Diod.  Sic.,  6,  83.  — 5ff»6.,  86.— 
Plat.,  ie  Leg.,  8,  p.  (177,  Ofp.,  eA.  Bip.,  vid.  8,  p. 
106.— Pfm.,  3,  80.— PAilon.,  ie  Mtmi.  nen  cerrtrpf., 
p.  969.  —  LueiPt  PmcipltM  «/  (hidegy,  voi.  I,  p. 
26,  segq.) — Before  brining  the  preerat  airicle  to  a 
close,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  enter  more  foHy  into 
one  part  of  the  subject,  on  which  we  merely  touched 
at  the  commencement,  the  different  appellationa,  name- 
ly, which  have  been  given  to  tlus  "sa.  Herodotus,  aa 
we  have  already  remarked,  cada'H  "thia  sea,"  r^i 
ri{v#dXaoo0V  (4, 89.  — Compare  Arislot.,  MeUor.,2, 
t.—Avpian,  S-Jimigh.  ad  Prtef,  e.  l.—  Weuttvig, 
ai  Diod.  8ie.,  4  18).   PdylKus,  ^  hnt  ^a^aoac  (S 
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tB.- -Compare.  AruM.,  de  Mundo,  c.  3.—Ge0im,  N. 
A.,  10,  7.)  DiodoTua  Stculut,  ^  xaff  ijfiuf  'SdTMaa 
(4,  18.— ComMie  Potyi.,  8,  Vr.—Strab.,  BS.—Ap- 
fian.  Bell.  MUhndat.,  c.  98.  —  JKoimiu  Tyrius, 
14,  S).  Maitmaa  Tyrios,  ^  Stvpa  SuTtaooa  (41,  1). 
Strabo,  7  broc  iSuAoffao.  (Compare  Marc,  jferael., 
Peripl.,  j>.  fib.—Agatlum.,  S,  4.)  ArisloUe,  ^  tvrot 
U/xuXetuv  (TT^Auv  i^uAorffa  (Meteor.,  3,  1. — Com- 

K«  Dion.  H^.^  1, 3.— i'/iiJ.,  Kit.  Pomp.,  c.  36).  The 
tin  writen  in  geneni,  aa  we  have  Bfready  said,  give 
It  tbe  appellation  of  Nottrum  Mare  {SaUutt.,  Jug.,  t. 
Vt.—Mela,  1,  1,  6,— Lie.,  26,  A.— Cat.,  B.  G.,  5,  1. 
Avien.,  Or.  Marit.,  r.  56. — Compare  Duker,  ad  Flor., 
8,  6,  9.  —  Cmrt.  ad  Sailuat.,  B.  Jug.,  c.  18).  Pliajp , 
atjrlea  it  3fara  inlemuth  (3,  proem.,  c.  5).  FLorua, : 
Mm  iniealinwn  (4,  3).  Later  writers,  not  claaeical, 
hare  Mare  MedUcrranaim.  (Solin.,  e.  33.)  laidorua 
givei  the  following  explanation  of  Ih  t  name :  "  Quia 
fer  mediam  Urram  uaque  ad  OrierUem  jterfunditur,  Eu- 
ropam  et  Afrieam  Aiiam^ue  di»termtnane."  lOrig., 
13,  13.  —  (jompare  Prieaan.,  Pmeg.,  53.)  Orosius 
•eya,  "  Mare  noitrum  guod  Magnum  generaiiter  did- 
mut ;"  and  laidorua  remarki,  "  quia  cetera  maria  in 
eomparatiotu  e}U4  minora tuni.^^  {Oroa.,  1, 3. — Ind., 
Orit.,  13,  16.— Compare  Hardouxn,  ad  Plin  ,  9,  1$. 
— Atrflum,  trd  Vtd.  Flaee.,Arg.,  1,  60.)  Aceoidtng 
lo  Poljbius  (3,  4S),  that  part  of  the  MeditemoeaD 
irinch  by  between  the  Pillara  of  Hercalea  and  the 
Rhone  was  called  2ap66vtov  n-^Aoyof,  while  Ariatoile 
Balls  the  part  between  tbe  Pillara  and  Sardinia  2ap- 
dovutot  (Meteor.,  3, 1.— Id.,  de  Mmd.,  3. — Braioath., 

?i.  Plin.,  3,  10).  Strabo  givea  the  part  "between  the 
illira  and  tbe  Pyreneea  the  name  ot'lSnpuidv  iriTMyof 
(18S. — Gomijare  Agathem.,  1,  8. — Ihnya.  Perieg., 
t.  69.  —  Nicepk.  Blem.,  ed.  Spt)hH.,p.  3).  Pliny  re- 
narkan  "  HiepaHum  mare,  qwUemu  Bispamaa  aUuit ; 
ab  aiiit  Ibeneum  aui  Bauaricum"  (3,  i.—'Xd.  ibid , 
4, 34. — Compare  SoUn.,  o.  S3.-~Ampel.,  c.  7.—Ptol., 
S,  6).  AcciHdine  to  Zonaras  (Annal.,  8,  p.  406),  tbe 
Ml  to  the  eaat  oftfae  Pyreneea  waa  called  the  Sea  of 
tkg  Bebryeioiu.  (Compare  Markland.,  ad  Max.  7)fr., 
M,  i.—Ukerft  Geogr.,  »ol.  2,  p.  347,«ffy.,ta  netie.} 
MiDiTaiMA,  the'goddeea  of  healioa,  whoae  festival, 
called  Me^rinaUa,  was  celebrated  at  Rome  and 
througnout  Latium  on  the  6th  day  before  the  Ides  of 
October.  (Compare  tbe  Ancient  Calendar  given  by 
Qniter,  p-  183.)  On  this  occasion  new  and  old  wine 
wen  poured  out  in  libation,  and  tasted,  "nudieametUi 
€Mua."  Compare  the  explanatory  remaAa  of  Fm- 
uis :  "  MetUtrinalia  dicta  hoc  de  causa.  Mot  erat 
Latini*  popuUs,  quo  die  quit  primum  gutiaret  rmu- 
turn,  dicere  omunc  gratia^  '  vetus  novum  vinum  bibo: 
veteri  novo  morbo  medeor.'  A  quibua  verbia  Medi- 
Irina  dta  nomm  eaptum,  ejutgue  taera  MedOrinaUa 
dicta  mit."    {Fettut,  t.  v.— Consult  Dacier,  ad  loc.) 

MiDOACi,  t  people  of  Venetia,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
noticed  onlyby  Stiibo  (316).  From  tbe  affinity  which 
their  name  bmis  to  that  of  the  Meduacas  or  Brenta,  it 
eenmi  reasonable  to  place  them  near  tbe  source  of  that 
liver,  and  in  tbe  district  of  Battasio.  (Cromer'i  Anc. 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  1^  ) 

MnooaoDe  or  MIdoXdiis,  I.  Major,  a  river  of  Vene- 
tu,  DMT  the  Br*Ht».—U.  Minor,  a  rivu  of  Veneda, 
now  .be  Aickw^ioiic— Both  tbeae  rivers  rise  in  the 
leiritory  of  the  £aganei,  and  fall  into  the  Adriatic  be- 
low Venice.  PaUvium  was  situate  between  these 
two  streams,  but  nearer  tbe  Medoacus  Minor.  (Plin., 
8,  16.— Xm.,  10,  3.) 

MbdosbIsi,  a  city  of  Luaitaoia,  aoulhweat  of  Norba 
Cmarea ;  now  Marvao,  on  the  cdnfinet  of  Fwtqgal. 
(Cju.,  BeU.  Afrit.,  e.  48.) 

MeooN,  sen  of  Codms,  the  17th  and  laet  king  of  ' 
Athena,  waa  the  first  of  the  perpetual  archona.    He  1 
held  tlie  office  for  life,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  pos- 
terity ;  but  stitl  it  would  appear  that,  withiu  the  bouse 
•f  the  Medontidn,  tbe  eocceesioo  waa  determined  by  : 


the  choice  of  the  nobtea.  It  is  ajded,  that  tbe  aiciwi 
at  this  period,  thooflh  boMing  the  otbce  for  life,  wss 
nevertbeleaa  deenea  a  reqNNiaible  inipstimte,  whieh 
Implies  that  those  who  elected  had  tbe  power  de* 
poeing  him ;  and,  consequently,  thoo^  the  range  el 
his  functions  may  not  have  been  nanower  than  that 
of  the  king's,  he  was  more  subject  to  control  in  ilia 
exercise  of  them.  This  indirect  kind  of  away,  haw- 
erer,  did  not  aatiah  tbe  more  embitiona  ^fMiUa ;  »ai 
we  find  them  iteeduy.  thou^  gndnally,  advancing  le 
wards  the  acemnpUamoeot  n  rasir  final  object— acos- 
plete  and  equal  participation  of  tiie  soverMgnly.  AAtr 
twelve  perpetual  arcbonsbips,  ending  with  I  bat  of  Ak> 
mcou,  the  duration  of  the  office  was  limited  to  m 
years ;  and  through  the  guilt  or  calamity  of  ^ippoma- 
nea,  the  fourth  decennial  arcbon,  the  house  of  UedM 
waa  deprived  of  ita  privilege,  and  the  supreme  min- 
tracy  was  thrown  open  lo  the  whole  body  of  lh«  nohba. 
This  change  waa  apeedily  followed  by  ooe  much  man 
important :  tbe  arcbonabip  was  reduced  to  ■  ngh 
year ;  and,  at  the  eame  time,  iu  branches  were  seraf- 
ed,  and  were  distributed  among  nine  oew  magistfalca. 
(Vid.  Archontee — JltirluialPs  Hittoryof  Gretu,wi 
3,  p.  16.— Compare  C^mMn,  Fait,  udi^  voL  1,  p 
ix.,  teqq.) 
MbdoZcus.  Vid.  Medoaene. 
MBDOiifA,  It  river  of  Oallia  Beleica,  fiowmg  into 
the  Ligerts  or  Loire.  Now  the  MaycHnt.  {iMoaij 
1,  438  — T^wxi.  Aurel,  4,  carm.  6.) 

MiDua,  I.  a  river  of  Persis,  falling  into  tbe  Rogo 
manes;  now  the  .ft&t-^rfli-  (SlraSo.THA.) — By  the 
MedimjUmva  in. Horace (Od..  3,  9,  SI)  >>  in^ot  (hs 
Eimhrates.— II.  A  son  of  ^gans  and  Medea,  who  waa 
faUed  to  have  given  name  to  Media,  in  Upper  Asia. 
(Yid.  Medea.^ 

MxDusA,  one  of  the  three  Gorgone,  daughter  at 
Phorcys  and  Ceto,  and  the  only  one  of  tbe  nanto 
that  waa  not  immortal.  (i1poUo(I.,2,  4, 3.)  Accord- 
ing  to  one  legend,  Medusa  was  remarktUe  for  per- 
aonal  beantyi  and  eaptirated  by  her  cbarma  tbe  mon- 
ardi  of  the  aea.  Minerva,  however,  incanaed  at  their 
bavins  converted  her  eanctuaty  into  a  place  of  meet- 
ing, <£aiiged  the  beautiful  locks  of  Medusa  into  aer- 
penta,  ana  made  her  in  other  resperls  hideous  to  the 
view.  Some  accounts  make  this  poniahmeDt  to  have 
beratlen  her  because  aha  presumed  to  via  in  penonal 
attractions  with  Minerva,  and  to  consider  her  tresses 
aa  fir  aupcrior  to  tbe  locks  of  the  former.  (Sen.,  ad 
Vxrg.,  JBh.,  6,  369.)  Apollodoms,  boweva,  gives 
the  Ooigons  snaky  tresses  from  their  birth.  <Vtd 
Gktrgonea. ) — Medusa  had,  in  common  with  her  sisteta, 
the  DOwer  of  converting  every  object  into  stone  oc 
whicK  she  fixed  her  eyes.  Perseus  slew  her  (nd. 
Perseus),  and  cut  off  her  head ;  and  the  blood  that 
flowed  from  it  produced,  sa]r  tba  poets,  tbe  seipenlaof 
AInca,  Moce  Peraeus,  on  his  return,  winged  his  way 
over  that  country  with  the  Gorgon's  hssd.  fhe  conr- 
queror  gave  the  head  to  tbe  goddeaa  Minerva,  who 
placed  tt  in  the  centre  of  her  sgia  or  shield,  [fid, 
-Egis.) 

MaajEBA,  one  of  the  Furies.    (Vid.  Furis.) 
MaoALKsU,  games  in  honour  of  Cybele.  (Vid- 
Lodi  Hmlenses.) 

MnoiUa  01  Mbsaris,  a  small  idand  in  the  Bayoa 
Naples,  nm  Neapolia,  on  which  the  Castle  del  Os* 
now  aUnds.   (Ptin.,  8.  6.— Co^um.,  i£.  it.,  10  ) 

MkgalopSlis,  Hkt  most  recent  of  all  the  Arcadiaa 
cities,  and  also  the  most  extensive,  eitoate  in  tba 
aouthem  part  of  Arcadia,  in  a  wide  and  fertile  plain 
watered  by  tbe  Helissas,  which  fiowad  &om  the  cen- 
tral paru  of  Arcadia,  and  nearly  divided  Uw  town  inin 
two  equal  parts.  Pauaaniaa  infbrma  na,  that  the  Ar- 
cadians, having,  by  tbe  advice  of  EpamincHidaa,  m- 
solved  on  laytiw  the  foundations  of  a  city,  which  use 
to  be  the  eapilu^of  their  nation,  deputed  ten  conimia- 
eioiuna,  selected  from  tbe  principal  statca,  to  makt  tka 
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aeeenaij  unngDmenU  for  condactiDg  the  lew  col  ■ 
oaj.  {Pausai.,  8,  27.)  This  event  took  pUce  ic 
tbe  102d  Ohmpiad,  or  870-1  B.C.  Hie  temtory  as- 
•igned  to  hugalopcdit  was  eztensiTe,  naet  it  reached 
aa  far  aa  tbe  Uttle  atates  of  Orchomeous  and  Caph>» 
oo  the  DOrtheaat,  while  to  tlie  south  and  southneat  it 
adjoined  Laconia  and  Meaienia.  {Ptuuan.,  8,  85.) 
Diodorns  affirms,  that  the  city  contained  about  16,000 
men  capable  of  bearing  aima,  according  to  which  cal- 
eolation  we  may  compute  tbe  whole  population  at 
86,000.  (Died.  Sie.,  18,  70.)  The  MegalopoIitAiia 
axperienced  no  nu^estation  from  the  Laceidemonians 
aa  long  as  Tfaeba^  was  able  to  protect  them ;  but,  on 
tbe  decline  of  that  city,  ^nd  when  it  also  became  en- 
gaged it)  the  sacred  war  against  the  Fbocians,  they 
were  assailed  by  the  Spartans,  who  endeavoured  to 
obuin  poseessioD  of  their  town ;  these  attacks,  how- 
over,  were  easily  repelled  by  the  aid  of  the  Aisivea 
and  Mesaenians.  (Pautan.,  6,  37.)  To  the  Atbe- 
nians  tbe  Megalopolitana  were  Ukewiae  indebted  for 
their  protection  against  the  attempts  of  Sparta,  as  well 
as  for  their  assistance  in  setlliog  some  dissensioDa  in 
their  republic,  which  hid  led  to  the  secessioo  of  several 
townships  that  originally  contributed  to  the  foundation 
of  the  city.  {Demnlh.,  Oral,  pro  Mtgdop.,  p.  302.) 
lo  order  to  atrengthen  tbemsel?ea  still  fiuuer  against 
tbe  Laeedamonians,  they  formed  an  alliance  with 
Philip,  son  id  Amyntas,  who  conciliated  tbe  favour  of 
the  Arcadians  not  onW  towards  himself,  but  towards 
all  tus  successors.  {Pa\uan.,  8,  27. — Polyb.,  2,  48.) 
On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Megalopolis  had  to  defend 
itself  a^nat  the  army  of  Polyaperchon,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  war  with  Cassander.  THs  general  vigor- 
ooaly  assanlted  tbe  city,  but,  owing  to  the  bravery  of 
the  inhabitants,  headed  by  Damia,  who  bad  served 
under  Alexander,  bia  attacks  were  constantly  repulsed. 
{fiiod.  Sic.,  18,  70.)  Subsequently  we  find  Megalop- 
•lia  governed  tyrants,  the  first  of  whom  was  Aru- 
todemus  of  Phigalea,  whose  excellent  character  ob- 
(aioec  for  him  the  surname  of  "XpTjarot.  Under  hia 
feign  the  Spartans  again  invaded  Megalopolis,  but 
were  defeatnl  after  an  obatinate  conflict ;  Acrotatus, 
the  son  of  Cleomenes,  who  commanded  the  army,  be- 
ing among  the  slain.  (Pautan.,  8,  27.)  Some  time 
tOBt  tbe  death  of  Ariatodemus,  the  sovereisnty  was 
■gain  oauiped  by  Lydiadea,  a  man  of  ignoble  birth,  but 
en  worthy  character,  since  he  vpluntanly  abdicated  his 
anthohty  for  tbe  benefit  of  his  countiymen,  in  order 
thatbeflaiglit  anite  them  with  the  Achean  confednacy. 
(P<Mm.,  8,  27.— Pofy&.,  2, 44.)  At  this  period  Me- 
galopolie  was  BsssJled  for  the  third  time  by  the  Spar- 
tans ;  whoi  having  defeated  the  inhabitants,  laid  siege 
to  the  eitj,  of  which  they  would  have  made  themselves 
mastera  bat  for  a  violent  wind,  which  overthrew  and 
demolished  their  engioea.  (Pduaon.,  8,  27.)  Not 
bnw,  bovrover,  after  this  failure,  Cleomenes,  tbe  son 
of  Leonida*!  in  violation  of  tbe  existing  treaty,  sur- 
prised tfae  Megali^itaua  by  ni^t,  and,  putting  to  tbe 
•word  all  who  ooered  any  resistance,  destroyed  the 
eity.  Philopaimen,  with  a  conaiderablo  part  of  tbe 
npaletion,  escaped  into  Measenia.  {Polyi.,  2,  56. — 
Pmiitan.,  S,  27.)  Megalopolia  was  rest<wed  by  tbe 
Achteane  after  die  battle*  of  Sellasia;  but  it  never 
again  roso  to  its  former  flourishing  condition.  The 
virtues  and  talent*  of  its  great  general  Philopoemen 
added  materially  to  ita  eelebri^  and  influence  in  the 
Achaean  councils,  and  after  liis  death  its  fame  was 
apbeld  by  the  abilities  of  Lycorlas  and  Polybius,  who 
tnid  in  tbe  steps  of  their  gifted  countirman,  and  were 
worthy  of  sharing  in  the  lostre  which  be  bad  reflected 
eo  hie  native  city.  (Pousan.,  8,  W.—Pdyb.,  2, 40. 
—  U.,  10,  U.—U.,  24,  9.—PI1U.,  Fix.  Pkilopam.) 
Id  the  time  (tf  PolybiaSf  Megalopolis  was  fifty  stadia 
in  ctrconiference,  but  its  population  was  only  equal  to 
half  that  of  Sparta ;  and  when  Strabo  wrote,  it  waa  so 
ndneed  tbat  a  comie  poet  was  jostifieil  in  saying. 


'Epmua  fieyaXil  iariv  ^  MeyaXSm/ktc.  {Strabo,  dS^ 
—The  villbge  of  Sitmw  baa  been  built  on  the  sibe, 
and  amid  the  ruins  of  Megalopolis.  {DodwiU,  Tow 
vol.  2,  p.  375. — PouquevuU,  Voyage  it  la  Grece,  vol 
5,  p.  494.)  DodwelL  says  tbst  Sinano,  which  con- 
sists of  an  aga's  pyrgo  and  a  few  cotlagea,  is  situated 
"  just  without  the  ancient  walls."  Pouquevitlc,  bow- 
ever,  makea  tbe  distance  one  mile  between  SimM 
and  the  niina  of  Megalopolis.  Tbe  former  is  undoubt- 
edly the  more  accurate  statement.  Leondaii  has  been 
erroneously  regarded  by  some  as  occupying  the  site  ol 
this  ancient  city.  (Cramer'a  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p. 
329,  tegq.) 

Meganisa,  ibe  wife  of  Celeua,  king  of  Eleusis  in 
Attica.  She  was  mother  of  Triptolemus,  to  whom 
Ceres  taught  agnculture.  Meganira  received  divine 
honours  auer  death,  and  had  an  alLar  raised  to  her  near 
the  fountain  where  Ceres  had  first  been  seen  when  she 
arrived  in  Attics.   ^Pa»ta^^.,  I,  39.) 

MboXba,  a  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  given 
in  marriage  to  Hercules,  because  be  bad  delivered  the 
Thebans  from  tbe  tribute  they  had  bound  themselves 
to  pay  to  the  Orchomenians.  Subsequently,  having 
been  rendered  insane  by  Juno,  Hercules  threw  into  tbe 
fire  tbe  chiUren  of  whom  he  had  become  the  father  by 
Uenra.  {ApoUod.,  S,  4.  12.)  He  afterward  gave 
her  mjnaniage  to  loUus.   (Apoilod.,  2,  6, 1.) 

MBOIaa  fgien.  -o ;  and  also,  aa  a  neuter  plural,  'a,  ' 
•ontm :  in  Greek,  ra  M^yooo),  a  city  of  Greece,  the 
captul  of  a  district  called  Megaris,  about  210  stadia 
northwest  of  Athene.  It  was  situate  at  the  foot  ol 
two  bills,  ontach  of  which  stood  a  citadel :  ihese  were 
named  Caria  and  Alcatbotia.  It  was  connected  with 
the  port  of  Nisea  by  two  walls,  tbe  length  of  which 
was  about  eight  stadia  {Tkueyd.,  4,  66),  or  eighteen 
according  to  Strabo  (391),  They  were  erected  by  tbe 
AUieniana,  at  the  time  that  the  Megareans  placed  uem 
aelves  under  their  protection.  (.Thiui/d.,l,\03.)  Tfae 
distance  from  Athens,  as  has  been  already  stated,  waa 
210  stadia.  {Procop.,  Bell  Yand.,  1,  1.)  Dio  Cbry- 
sostom  calla  it  a  day's  journey.  {Oral.,  6.)  Modern 
travellon  reckon  eight  hours.  (Dodmll,  vol.  2,  p. 
177.)  Tbe  writer  just  refened  to  sutes  tbat  Megan 
is  now  but  a  miserable  place ;  tbe  bouses  small,  and 
flat  roofed.  One  only  of  the  bills  ia  occupied  by  the 
modem  town ;  but  on  the  other,  which  is  the  more 
eastern  of  the  two,  are  some  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls,  which  tppvu  to  have  been  massive  and  of  great 
strength.  If  ot  any  of  tbe  nnmerons  temples  deadnbed 
by  I^twaniae  can  now  be  identified  with  certainty. 
Altogether,  there  are  few  place*  in  Greece  where  the 
ancient  monuments  have  so  totally  disappeared.  {Dod- 
wU,  vol.  2,  p.  m.—Compare  GeWf  W,  p.  16.)— 
Tradition,  as  Pansanias  affirms,  represented  Megara 
as  already  exiatit^  under  that  name  in  the  time  of  Car, 
tbe  son  of  Phoronem ;  while  others  have  derived  it 
from  Megania,  a  Boeotiao  chief,  and  eon  of  Apollo  <nr 
Neptune.  (PouMn.,  1,  39.— StepA  Bug.,  «.  e.  Ui- 
yapa.)  Car  vras  succeeded  by  Lelex,  woo,  aa  waa  re> 
ported,  came  from  Esypt,  and  transmitted  bis  name  to 
the  ancient  race  of  the  Lel^s,  whom  we  thus  trace 
from  the  Acheloiia  to  the  simes  of  tbe  Saronic  Golf. 
Lelex  was  followed  by  Cleson,  and  Pylaa,  who  abdica- 
ted his  crown  in  favour  of  Pandion,  the  son  of  Ca> 
crop*,  king  of  Athena,  by  which  event  Megaris  became 
annexed  to  the  latter  state.  (Potwra.,  1, 39.)  Nisna, 
tbe  son«f  Pandion,  received  Megaris  as  hi*  share  ot 
hia  father's  dominions.  {Slrabo,  392.)  The  history 
of  this  prince  and  hia  daughter  Scylla,  as  also  the  cap 
ture  of  Megara  by  MiiuM,  are  found  in  all  the  mytho- 
logical writera  Greece ;  but  Pauaanias  obeam*  (1 
89)  tlut  theee  aeconnta  were  disowned  >y  the  Mega- 
leans.  Nieue  ia  said  to  bsve  founded  Nissa,  the  pan 
of  Megara ;  whence  tbe  inbabitanU  of  that  city  wen 
somamed  Nisni,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  M^ 
leans  of  Sicily,  tbeir  coloniets.   {Tk$o^Ii^,  1% 
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S7.)  Tho  wall*  of  H^in,  wbicli  hid  been  iMtani 
kf  HiDOs,  were  rebuilt  bj  Alcathoui,  tb«  son  of  Fe- 
who  cams  from  Elis.  (Piauatt.,  1, 41.)  In  tbi4 
andertaking,  Apollo  was  aaid  to  have  assisted  him. 
(Tfceo^Ti.,  71\.~0vii,  Mel.,  8,  14.)  Hyperion,  the 
•OD  of  Agamemnon,  according  to  Pausaotas,  wis  the 
lut  Mvereign  of  Megara ;  after  his  death,  the  govern- 
Bient,  hj  Uw  advice  of  an  oracle,  bccaoie  denMwrati- 
ai.  (PoHHM.,  1, 43.)  As  s  lepoUic,  bowerer,  it  re- 
Bsined  still  inbject  to  Athens.  Strabo  indeed  af- 
firms, that,  till  the  reign  of  Codnis,  Megaris  bad  al- 
ways been  included  within  tho  limits  of  Attica ;  and 
be  thna  accounts  for  Homei'a  making  no  apecial  men- 
tion of  iu  inhabitanta,  from  hie  coaranhendiDg  them 
with  the  Athenians  onder  the  oenenl  denomination  of 
lonlans.  {Slrai.,ZO%.)  In  the  lelgn  of  Codnu^  Me* 
gara  was  wrested  fh>m  the  Athenians  a  Pele^XNt- 
neeian  force ;  and  a  colony  having  been  estaUidted 
there  by  the  Corinthians  and  Messenians,  it  ceased  to 
be  considered  as  of  Ionian  origin,  bnt  thenceforth  be- 
eune  a  Dorian  city,  both  io  its  langnage  and  political 
iDetitaltons.  The  pUbr,  also,  which  marked  the  bound- 
trie*  df  loiua  and  the  Feloponnesns,  was  on  that  oe- 
easion  destroyed.  (Strah.,  39S.~PauMan.,  1,  39.— 
rhe  scholiast  on  Pindar  (Hem.  7)  informs  ua,  that 
'Corinthians,  at  this  early  period,  considering  Megara 
ma  their  colony,  exercised  a  sort  of  jurisdiction  orer 
'itt  city.  Not  long  after,  howeTer,  loeBgeDes,  one  of 
tts.  ciliuns,  nsurped  the  sorereign  power,  by  the  same 
method,  apparently,  vritkh  was  afterward  adopted  by 
Pitistralos  at  Athena.  (Arittia.,  Rhet.,  1,  S.— JU., 
PotU.,  6,  5.  — TlveyiC,  1,  136.)  He  was  6nally  ax* 
pelled  by  his  countrymen ;  after  which  event  a  mod- 
erate republican  form  of  goremment  was  established, 
though  afterward  it  de^nerated  into  a  violent  democ- 
racy. (Plut.,  Quatt.  Or.,  18.)  This  ^nld  probably 
be  considered  as  the  period  of  Megafa'a  greatest  proe- 

Erity,  since  it  then  fonnded  the  citiet  of  Selymbria, 
eeembris,  and  Byzantium,  on  the  sfaorea  of  the  Enz- 
tne,  end  Megara  Hyblm  in  Sicily.  (Stnbo,  319.)  It 
was  at  this  time  abo  that  its  ioh^tanta  were  engaged 
in  war  with  the  Athenians  for  the  possession  of  Sals- 
mis,  which  after  an  obstinate  contest,  finally  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  latter.  (Fntsan.,  1,  40. — Stnbo, 
S94.)  The  Megaieana  fcugfat  at  Arteminam  with 
twenty  ships,  ana  at  Salamis  wHb  the  same  nnmber. 
(Herod.,  8,  1,  4S.)  They  also  gained  some  advantage 
over  the  Persians  under  Mardonius,  in  an  inroad  which 
be  made  into  their  teiritoiy  (Pausow.,  1,  40) ;  and, 
lastly,  they  sent  3000  soldiers  to  Platwa,  who  deserved 
well  of  their  coonoy  in  the  memoiable  battle  fought 
in  its  plains.  (KciihI.,  B,  31  .—PkU-t  U  iefeet.  Orae., 
p.  186.)  After  the  Peraiaa  war,  we  find  Megara  en- 
nged  in  hostilities  with  Corinth,  and  renouncing  the 
Petoponnesian  confederacy  to  ally  itself  with  Auen». 
{Thueyd.,  1,  lOS.—Diad.  Sic-,  2,  fiO.)  This  state  of 
things  was  not,  however,  of  long  duration ;  for  the  C'o- 
rintmans,  after  effecting  a  reconcQiatton  with  the  oli- 
gaicbical  part^  in  Megara,  pataoaded  the  inhabitant* 
to  declare  against  thM  AtbaDians  who  gariisoned  their 
city.  These  were  presently  attacked  atxl  pat  to  the 
sword,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  nnmber  who  es- 
caped to  Nisva.  ( TJutofd.,  1, 1 14.)  "Hie  Athenians, 
instly  incensed  at  this  tnacbetDas  conduct,  renounced 
•11  inteteoutse  with  the  Megareana,  and  issued  a  decree 
Mtdnding  them  from  their  potts  and  markets ;  a  meas- 
cie  whidi  appears  to  have  been  severely  fdt  by  the 
btter,  and  was  made  a  pretence  for  war  on  the  part  ui 
their  Peloponnesian  alliea.  (TAucjrd.,  I,  67,  189.) 
Megara  was,  dorit^  the  Peloponoesian  war,  exposed, 
wiu  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  to  the  tumults  and 
fceUona  engendered  by  violent  party  spirit  The  par- 
ttsana  of  the  democracy  favoured,  it  is  true,  the  Pelo- 
poonesian  canoe ;  but,  dreading  the  efforu  of  the  ad- 
wrae  faction,  whkh  ni^t  DBturally  look  for  suppert 
ttoui  tha  LaeedmaoDUna  m  natoring  the  govenunent 


to  the  fonn  <rfuoligiKl^,diej  farmed  ajilniafgiv 
ing  up  the  city  to  the  Athenians  in  the  seventh  yetf 
of  the  war.   An  Athenian  force  was  aceoidm^  de> 
•patched,  which  appeared  snddenly  before  Ninn,  tks 
port  of  Menia,  aiw,  having  cot  oS  the  FekmooMsiiii 
troops  whioi  gairieoned  the  pbee,  eompeUeo  tbam  ts 
surrender.   Megara  itself  wonU  alao  have  hSir  ints 
their  hands,  if  Brasidas  had  not  at  thia  lunctme  aimsd 
with  a  Spaitan  amy  before  the  walls  of  dnt  city, 
where  be  was  preeent^  joined  by  the  B«eotians  ui 
other  allies.   On  his  arrival,  the  Athenians,  not  fediif 
sufficiently  strong  to  hazard  an  action,  withdrew  ts 
Niasa,  and,  after  leaving  a  gairison  in  that  port,  letun- 
ed  to  Athws.   The  leaden  ef  the  democratinl  pain 
in  Megara,  now  fearing  that  a  reaction  woold  tnma,  m- 
untarily  qnitted  the  city,  vrbmih  then  returned  loan  ofr 
nrchicd  form  of  government.  {T^iuyi.,  4, 66,  tuf.) 
rnta  thia  period  we  hear  hot  little  oft/togm  in  G»- 
cian  history ;  but  we  are  told  that  its  citizfcs  remsia- 
ed  undistuibed  by  the  contest  in  which  their  tnorepow* 
erfol  neighbonrs  were  engaged,  and  in  the  tranqoU  ea- 
j<^eBt  of  tbetr  indqtoMOiee.    ^'Hie  Megareaas," 
saya  laoeratet,  "  from  a  smatl  and  scanty  commence 
ment,  having  neither  harbours  nor  mines,  but  coltifa- 
ting  rocks,  nevertheless  possess  tiie  largest  hooics  of 
any  people  in  Greece ;  and  though  they  bare  bat  a 
small  force,  and  are  placed  between  the  Pek^Nnmesianj, 
the  Tbebans,  and  our  own  city,  yet  they  retuo  thnr  m- 
dependence  and  live  hi  peace"  {de  Pace,  p.  ISS).— FU- 
loBophy  also  6oatiri»ed  in  this  city,  Enelid,  a  disciple 
of  Soeratee,  Iwving  founded  there  a  school  of  soms 
celebri^,  known      the  name  of  the  M^sric  sect 
(8trab.,a9S.~Cic,  Orat.,S,  I7.~~jd.,  Acad.,2,*i.) 
— Plutarch  reports,  that  the  Megareana  offered  to  n»ka 
Alexander  the  Great  a  citizen  of  their  town,  an  boo- 
onr  which  that  prince  was  inclined  to  ridicule,  tboo^ 
tbey  aseerted  it  nad  never  been  granted  to  any  fereignsr 
coeept  HerenkB.   (Pint.,  de  MmMtck.,  p.  SS8.)  Af^ 
ter  tm  deadi  of  that  monart^  Mmt*  fell  snccesstve* 
1y  into  the  bands  of  Demetrius  Foliorcetes,  Ptolemy 
Soter,  end  Demetrios,  son  of  Antigua  Gomtss,  by 
wbem,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  ci^  wss  deslroyed 
(de  JnMtii.  Puer.,  p.  S) ;  but,  as  Paosanias  mentiona  a 
war  waged  by  the  M^pnana  against  TbeAies,  in  wfaidi 
they  vme  essiated  by  the  Aehmos,  we  nay  infer  that 
it  vras  snheequently  restwed  (8, 60),  and  we  know  that 
it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  nnder  Metelhs  (Pexsm., 
7, 16)  and  Calenus.    (PltU.y  Vit.  Brut  )   Strabo  also 
affirms  (898),  that  Megara  still  existed  in  his  time, 
though  much  reduced,  as  we  are  assured  by  Salpiciu% 
in  the  well-luown  passage  of  his  letter  to  Cicero  (si 
Fam.,  4.  6).   "PoH  mc  erat  Sgma,  anU  Megar*, 
destn  Pireaa,  tmsfra  CormfAiM ;  ftus  offHa  fw- 
dam  tempore  fiartntistima  fiurvnt,  nunc  prottnU  et 
dinttm  ante  oeadot  jaeent."    Paosanias  affirms,  ihst 
M<^an  was  the  only  city  of  Greece  which  wsa  not 
restored  by  Hadrian,  in  consequence  of  its  inbatutaota 
having  murdered  Antbemocritns,  the  Athenian  herald 
1,  86).   Alaric  completed  the  deatniction  V  this 
once  flourishing  city.   (Procop.,  BelL  Vnd.,  1,  I.— 
Crmtfi-^t  Ane.  Greece,  vol  %  p.  4M,  sefj.}— IL  A 
city  of  Sicily,  founded  l^.a  edmiy  from  Megira  in 
Greece.    (Fii.  Hybla,  IIlT) 

MiOARis,  a  small  territory  of  Greece,  lying  to  Ae 
west  and  northwest  of  Attica.  Ito  capita]  was  Me- 
gara. (Fid.  Megara  ;  under  which  head  an  historicsl 
sketch  is  giveiL)  It  was  separated  from  BoMtia,  «B 
the  imth,  by  the  range  of  Mount  Cithnoo;  andfna 
Attica  by  ue  high  land  which  deacends  &om  the 
northvrest  boundary  of  the  btter  eoontry,  and  im- 
minates,  on  the  weat  side  of  the  bay  of  £leoMS,  ia 
two  summits,  formeriy  called  Kerata,  or  the  Honu, 
and  now  KandiH.  Megarie  waa  divided  from  the 
Corinthian  temtory  on  tlte  west  by  the  Onean  range 
of  mountains,  throu{^  which  there  were  only  two 
roade  from^ioiiDth  into  Hqarls :  ooo  of  tee«  talM 
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ua  Sdnmiaii  Vvm,  iridch  is  tfw  jtMp  Meaquoent 
of  tlie  moaDtiins  tbst  tsnDinite  on  the  coast  of  the 
Sanmic  Golf,  pused  by  Ctomioyon  {Slrabo,  891) ; 
utd  alotig  th«  ude  of  the  eecupmeDt  wai  the  direct 
mkd  fron  Coiinth  to  Athena.  This  road  was  made 
wide  enOD^  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  for  two  ve- 
hicles atoetst  (PatMon.,  1,  40,  IQ),  bat  at  preseot  it 
mIt  admits  a  sincle  vehicle,  execfit  in  a  few  places 
(Tkia-tek,  De  PElat  Actuel  de  la  Greee,  3,  p.  32) ; 
yet  the  road,  od  the  whole,  is  in  good  condition.  The 
other  road,  following  the  cosst  of  the  Corinlhiui  Gulf, 
crossed  the  Getanean  Moantains,  which  belong  to  the 
tWan  range,  and  ted  to  Pegs,  on  the  Corinthian 
Qtt]U  and  thence  into  Basotia. — llie  extreme  breadth 
tS  Mwsris,  from  Peg*  to  Nisat  on  the  Corinthian 
Gnlf,  le  reckoned  by  Stnbo  at  120  stadia ;  and  the 
area  ot  the  coontiy  is  calculated  by  Mi.  Clinton,  from 
Airowsmith's  map,  at  730  square  miles.  {Fatl.  Hell., 
Tol.  2,  ^.  385.)  Megaris  is  a  ragged  and  mouotain- 
ous  temlMj,  and  contains  only  one  i^ain  of  small  ex- 
tent, in  which  the  capital  Ma«n  was  aitoated.  The 
rocks  are  ebiafly,  if  not  entuely,  eakaieoua.  The 
cooQtry  is  very  deficient  in  qiriugs.  {EncycL  Vt. 
KwnuL,  vol.  16.  p.  64.) 

McoASTSiNES,  a  Greek  historian  and  geographical 
writer  in  the'kge  of  Seleucua  Nicator,  king  of  Syna, 
about  300  years  before  Christ.  He  was  sent  by  Se- 
leocna  to  Falibothra  in  India,  to  renew  and  conliTm  a 
weTiou  treaty  with  $androcottas,  monan;h  of  the 
PrasiL  He  remained  (here  many  years,  and  after  his 
retom  be  wrote,  under  the  title  of  Jhiica  {IvdiKa), 
an  account  of  whatever  be  had  seen  or  heard  during 
his  travels.  His  work  is  lost;  bnt  Stnbo,  Airian, 
and  JEXtta  have  preserved  some  fragments  of  it  He 
was  the  first  who  made  the  western  nations  acquaint- 
ed with  the  coun^es  bejrond  the  Ganges,  and  with 
the  maoners  of  their  inhabitiDta.  Strabo  has  on  mv- 
eral  occasions  ezpressefl  an  nnfavonrable  opinion  of 
ihe  tmatworthineaa  of  Megasthenes ;  but  still  it  is 
quits  cenain,  that  the  work  of  the  latter  conUined 
Bincb  valuable  information,  which  was  then  entirely 
■ew  to  the  Greeks.  Megasthenes  gave  the  first  ac- 
coent  of  Taprabane  or  Ceylon.  (SchSU,  Hitl.  lot. 
Gr.,  voL  8,  p.  888.) 

McLA,  FoMMRlDe,  a  geographical  writer,  the  first 
Latin  aatlm  of  a  general  work  on  this  snbject,  and 
who  floorisbed  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Clan- 
dius.  He  was  bora  in  Spain,  of  an  illustrious  Rotnan 
family,  the  Pomponii,  who  pretended  to  trace  up  their 
lioeagv  to  Noma.  Some  critics  have  thought  that 
Mek  dolj  belonged  to  this  ^ily  by  adtqitHm,  and 
Ihu  be  was  tt»t  third  son  of  the  rfaetorieisn  Marcus 
Seoeea  to  wbom  thia  writer  dedicated  bis  works ; 
while  others  ate  inclined  to  regard  htm  ss  the  grand- 
soo  of  Seneca  the  philosopher.  (Cononit  Tz$Mueke, 
Disa.  de  Pomp.  Ma.,  c.  1.)  In  either  of  these  cases, 
however,  the  word  Annnus  would  most  probably  have 
been  added  to  his  name. — There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  bis  true  name  was  not  Mela,  but  Mella.  (Cora- 
pare  Vbs*..  ie  Hut.  Lat.,  I,  25.  —  Foinctttt ,  StM. 
Lai.,  3.  St  p.  75,  uqq.^Saxe,  OnonuuL,  1,  p.  S4S. — 
Ttsekiuke,  Dut.  ie  Pomp.  Mel.)  Pomponius  Mela 
nafoes  bis  native  city  in  one  passage  of  his  work  (2, 
8),  but  the  text  onfcrtunately  is  so  corrupt,  that  it  is 
onemtsin  whether  we  ought  to  read  TtTtgentera,  Mtl- 
lanc,  Tartanu,  or  Tmgithrra.  He  lived,  as  baa 
koon  already  remarked,  nnder  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
for  tb«  paaaage  (8,  8)  in  wfaichbe  apews  (rf'a  triumph 
wbicfa  the  emperor  was  upon  the  point  of  celebrating 
over  the  Britons,  can  only  apply  to  that  monarch. 
Pomponius  Mela  was  the  author  of  a  geographical 
ootlioo  or  abridgment,  entitled  "  Dt  Situ  Orbia,'* 
sr.  as  some  mannscripts  read,  "  De  CkarogrnlM,'* 
Thim  work  ia  divided  mto  three  books.  After  naving 
■psksdof  the  worid  in  general,  and  given  a  sketch  of 
ae  geognptqr  of  Asia,  Eniope,  and  Africa,  the  writer 


coouDMMea  his  more  paxtienlai  description  with  tta 
latter  country.  Mauritania,  as  being  the  westemmosi 
quarter,  is  treated  of  first ;  from  ttus  he  proceeds  in 
an  eastern  direction,  traveraes  Numidia,  Africa  Pro- 
pria, and  Cyrena'ica,  and  then  describes  Egypt,  wbicb 
tatter  country  be  regards  as  formiits  part  of  Aais. 
From  Egypt  he  pasaas  into  Arabia,  Syria,  PiHanida, 
Ciltcia,  and  the  oiflereot  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.— 
The  second  hook  opens  with  European  Scythia.  Mo 
la  then  treats  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece 
He  next  passes  into  Dlyria,  and  from  Illyria  into  It- 
aly. From  Italy  he  proceeds  to  Gaul,  and  from  Gaul 
to  Spain.  He  finally  deacribea  the  isles  of  the  Med- 
itemneao. — In  the  third  book  ba  returns  to  Spain,  of 
fdiidi  he  had  in  the  previous  book  described  mody 
the  westernmost  part ;  he  then  gives  an  account  of  ^ 
Atkotie  coast  of  Gaul,  which  conducts  him  to  Ger- 
many, and  from  Germany  be  passes  to  Sarmatia  and 
to  the  extremity  of  Scythia-  Having  thus  goue  round 
our  hemisphere,  he  next  gives  an  sccount  of  the  isl- 
ands in  the  Norlheni  Ocean,  of  Ute  Eastern  Ocean, 
of  India,  and  of  the  Red  Sea,  incloding  under  the  last- 
raentioned  sppellation  the  Arabian  and  Persian  GuUs. 
He  next  passes  to  Ethiopia,  and  concludes  his  noA 
by  a  description  of  the  sea  which  washes  the  western 
shores  of  Africa. — Mela  did  not,  tike  Strabo,  actu- 
ally visit  a  large  portion  of  the  countries  which  he 
describes  :  he  has  followed,  however,  thoo^  often 
without  citing  them,  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  au- 
thorities, and,  above  all,  the  geographical  writings  ot 
Eratosthenes :  he  has  consulted  and  followed  these 
authorities  wilb  judgment  and  care,  and  has  admitted 
into  his  woric  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
fables,  which  must  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  when  great  ignorance  still  pre 
vailed  in  relation  to  some  of  the  aimplest  laws  of  na 
tare.  The  style  ot  his  narrative  is  marked  by  con- 
ciseness and  precision ;  he  has  beMi  successful,  at  the 
same  time,  in  avoiding  the  dryness  of  a  mere  nomen- 
clature, by  intermingling  agreeable  descriptions,  plqra- 
ical  discussions,  and  notices  of  remarkable  events  of 
which  the  places  that  he  describes  have  been  the  the- 
atre. Hia  work,  however,  is  not  exempt  froin  ermrs  r 
somelimea,  from  not  paying  sufficient  attenUon  to  the 

n'oda  when  the  writers  wnom  be  follows  respective- 
lonrisbed,  be  describes  thin{^  as  ousting  which 
liad  c«sed  to  exist ;  various  omissions  also  occur  in 
the  course  of  his  work ;  no  mention,  for  example,  ia 
made  of  Canne,  Munda,  Pharsalia,  Leuctra,  and  Man- 
tinea,  all  famous  in  the  annals  of  warfare  ;  nor  of  Ec 
balana  and  PersepoUs,  the  capitals  of  great  empires 
nor  of  Jerusalem,  to  which  so  high  a  religious  im 
portance  is  atUcbed ;  nor  of  SUgira,  the  native  place 
of  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  antiquity.  Like 
Strabo,  be  considers  the  earth  as  penetrated  by  four 
great  inleU  of  the  ocean,  of  which  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  were  three ;  the 
fourth  was  the  Caspian  Sea.  Thts  singular  error  as 
to  the  Caspian  is  the  more  remarkable,  when  contrast- 
ed with  the  fact  that  Herodotus  knew  the  Caspian  to 
be  a  lake.  (JTerod.,  1,  303.— 5/raio,  m.—Mela,  1, 
1.— 7d.,  3,  6.)— The  best  editions  of  Mela  are,  that 
of  Gronovius,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1665,  8vo,  frequently  re- 
printed, snd  that  of  Tzschucke,  laps.,  1807,  7  vols. 
8to  (in  3). 

Mxlahpds,  I.  a  celebrated  aoothsHer  of  Argosy 
son  of  AmytbaoD  and  Idomene,  and  famed  also  for 
skill  in  the  healing  art  His  father  resided  at  Pvlos, 
but  be  himself  lived  in  the  country  near  that  place. 
Before  his  boose  stood  an  oak-tree,  in  a  hole  of  which 
abode  some  serpents.  Hia  servants  finding  these  an 
imals,  killed  ^e  old  ones,  whose  bodies  Melampus 
bunted,  but  he  saved  and  reared  the  young  ones.  Ai 
be  was  aleepiiu  one  day,  these  serpents,  wfaicb  wen 
noN^  grown  to  foil  sixe,  came,  and  getting  each  on  one 
of  bis  sbeuldsrs,  licked  hie  ears  wiUi  their  tongues 
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lU  nroka  in  aonw  tenor ;  utd,  to  hia  ufamMhment, 
finnd  that  h«  undentood  lh»  niic«a  of  the  birds  which 
were  flying  •round  lum;  ind,  leuning  from  their 
tODffaM  the  future,  be  wu  enabled  to  declare  it  to 
MuilLind.  Meeting  Apollo  on  the  banks  of  the  AI- 
pbeuf ,  he  was  tsoght  by  him  the  art  of  reading  futu- 
rity in  the  entraiU  of  victima,  and  be  thus  became  an 
excellent  Boothsayer.  {ApoUod.,  1,  9,  11. — Sehol.  ad 
AfoU.  Rhod.,  1,  118  )  Meanwbiltt,  hit  brother  Bias 
Mi  in  loTS  wi^  Pen.  Uw  dtughter  of  Neteua.  As 
Iht  band  of  tUa  beautiful  mitden  wu  sought  by  moat 
■f  the  neighbonring  nriDcea,  her  father  declared  that 
he  wonld  give  bei  only  to  him,  who  *hould  bring  him 
from  Theaaalj  iho  cows  of  hia  mother  Tyro,  which 
Iphiclus  of  Phylace  detained,  and  which  he  guarded 
Vf  means  of  •  dog  whom  neither  man  nor  beast  could 
venture  to  approach.  Bias,  relying  on  the  aid  of  bis 
brother,  undertook  the  adventare.  Melampua,  pre- 
Tionaly  declaring  diat  he  knew  he  should  be  caught 
and  confined  for  a  year,  hut  then  get  the  cattle,  set 
out  for  Phylace.  Every  thing  fell  out  aa  he  said. — 
The  herdsman  of  Iphiclus  took  him,  and  he  wai 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was  attended  by  a  man 
■od  a  woman.  The  man  aerred  biro  well,  the  wonsn 
badly.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  ho  beard  the 
worms  in  the  limber  conversing  with  one  another. 
One  asked  how  much  of  the  beam  was  now  gnawed 
through ;  the  others  replied  that  there  waa  little  re- 
maining. Melampua  immediately  desired  to  be  re- 
mored  to  some  other  place  ;  the  man  took  up  the  bed 
St  the  head,  the  woman  at  the  foot,  Melampua  himaelf 
at  the  middle.  Hiey  had  not  got  quite  out  of  the 
hotiae,  wheu  the  roof  f<)l]  in  aiM  killed  the  woman. 
Thia  coming  to  ibe  ears  of  Iphiclua,  he  inquired,  and 
learned  that  Melampua  was  a  soothsayer  or  MatUiM. 
He  therefore,  being  cbildlesi,  consulted  him  about 
having  offspring.  Melampua  agreed  to  tell  him  on 
tondition  of  his  girins  him  the  cowa.  The  aeer,  on 
[{Aiclaa  assenting  to  nia  terms,  then  sacrificed  an  ox 
l»  Joptler,  and,  having  divided  tt,  caDed  all  the  Urda 
to  the  feast.  All  came  hut  the  voltuie  ;  bnt  no  one 
•f  them  was  able  to  tell  how  Iphiclua  mi^t  have  chil- 
dren. They  therefore  brought  the  vulture,  who  gave 
the  requisite  information.  Iphiclus  became  the  father 
of  a  son  named  Podarces ;  and  Melampua  drove  the 
kine  to  Pylos,  whereupon  Pen  waa  giron  to  his 
brother.  {Od.,U. U7.— Sekol., ad lee.~Od.,  15,  i25. 
^ApoOod.,  I,  9,  n.—Sehd.  ad  TTteocr.,  S,  43.}— 
Malampus  waa  also  famous  for  the  cure  of  the  daogh- 
ters  of  Frcstua,  who  were  afllicted  with  insanity.  For 
an  account  of  thia  legend,  consult  the  article  Prati- 
des.  (JTnj-Atfey'*  Mylhaiogv,  p.  438,  $eq  > — II.  A 
writer  on  divination,  who  lived  in  the  lime  of  Ptolemy 
FbiladelphQa.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  en- 
tiUed  Havri^  vtpi  traXfuiv.  Dmnaiim  from  vi- 
hratimt  of  the  nauclei,'"  and  of  another  styled  Hepl 
iXaiiiv  roS  tmuaro^,  "  Art  of  dimning  from  flutrb  on 
the  body."  We  live  only  fragmenta  remaining  of 
these  two  works.  The  library  at  Vienna  containa 
another  work  of  this  same  writer's,  in  manuscript,  on 
the  Art  of  predicting  from  the  phases  of  t\t  moon. 
The  fragments  of  Melampua  were  edited  bj  Pcmaius, 
at  die  end  of  lus  JE^n,  noma,  1646,  4to,  and  snhae- 
qnently  by  Sylburgtus,  who,  In  bis  edition  of  Aristotle, 
reunited  them  to  the  physiognomical  works  of  that 
philosopher.  .They  are  to  be  found  also  in  the  Scrip- 
tora  Ph/mgnonua  Veteret  of  Franz,  AUcTib.,  1780, 
Svo. 

MiLAHpf  aaa,  an  epithet  arolied  to  Herculea  in  the 
Greek  mythology,  ana  eonnectmg  him  with  the  legend 
of  the  Cercopes.  Tbeae  last,  aceordins  to  Diodonis 
Siculns (4,  81),  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  oiEpheeiu,  and 
Availed  the  country  far  and  wide,  while  Herenlee  was 
leadmg  with  Omphate  a  life  of  voluptuoua  repoy. 
Their  mother  hid  cautioned  them  againat  one  lo 
whom  tie  name  Melampyges  riiould  api^y,  but  diey 
814 


disreianled  her  waning,  and  the  heii^  hartDg  at 
length  been  roused  Irom  his  inactivity,  ptecetdcd 
agamst  them  by  order  of  Omphale,  and,  having  af» 
come  diem,  brought  them  to  her  in  chains. — A  dtf- 
ferent  tradition  placed  ibe  Cercopes  in  tbe  ialsedi  fa- 
cing the  coast  of  Campania.  Jupiter,  accordiif  te 
thia  latter  account,  being  engaged  in  his  war  with  tbt 
Titana,  came  to  these  istan<h  to  demand  saceonn  of 
the  Arimi.  l^e  people  promised  him  their  aid,  bri 
afterward  made  span  oi  him,  whereupon  tbe  irri 
uted  deity  changed  them  into  apes  {nWipaii^,  ak 
from  that  period  the  islands  of  Inarime  and  Pi» 
chyta  were  called  Pilbecueae  (ITiftjireCtriu,  from  ni^ 
xof. — Fill.,  however,  another  explanation  under  thi 
article  Pithecnsw.) — T^e  legend  of  the  Cercopet 
pears  to  be  an  astronomical  one.  Tbe  Lydiui  Her 
coles  is  tbe  acn,  pale  and  enfeebled  at  tbe  winter  mI- 
atice,  and  which  in  some  sense  may  be  said  to  tm 
its  obscurer  parts  upon  the  esrlh;  while  the  Cereope^ 
as  symbob  of  this  period  of  languor,  crowd  arom 
and  inault  him.  On  the  approach,  however,  of  ibi 
vernal  eqliinoz,  the  god  resumes  his  foTTner  kbo^ 
and  subjngatea  his  toes.  In  like  manner  Jotter,  tbe 
sun  of  suns,  overcomes  and  dissipates  all  things  that 
lend  to  obscure  the  li^t  and  disturb  the  repose  tX 
the  universe.   {Quignuut,  yiA.  S,  p.  181.) 

MEtAifcnLxm,  a  people  near  the  CimnerisnBes 
poms,  so  called  from  their  black  garmeuu.  Man- 
ncrt  conjectures  them  to  have  been  the  ptogeniton 
of  the  modem  Russians.  By  later  wrilen  wey  aie 
called  Rhozolanl.  {Mamert,  Oeogr.,  vol.  4,' p.  ISl, 
167.) 

MbliitippIois,  I.  a  lyric  poet,  who  flourished  iboot 
600  B.C.  He  was  either,  as  some  suppose,  a  nativi 
of  the  island  of  Metoa,  or,  as  others  think,  of  the  city 
of  Miletus.— II.  A  poet,  who  lived  about  446  B.C., 
at  the  court  of  Pcrdiccas  II.,  Ttipg  of  Macedonia.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  the  former.  Yanons  poems  an 
aacribed  to  these  two  individuals,  and  it  is  a  difficnit 
matter  to  make  a  division  between  them.  Tbeycom 
poeed  dithvrambica,  epopees,  elegies,  and  songs.  Tbe 
younger  Melanippides  is  placed  by  Plutarch  in  the 
numMr  of  tboaa  who  corruptod  the  ancient  music  by 
the  novelties  which  they  introduced.  He  also  con- 
posed  some  trsgediea.  (SeMU^  Hitt.  LU.  Gr.  vol. 
1,  p.  289.) 

MBLANipptrs,  a  son  of  Aataeus,  one  of  tbe  Theban 
cbieft  who  defended  the  gates  of  Thebes  agamst  the 
army  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Arms.  He  was  oppo*^ 
by  Tydeoe,  whom  he  wounde<f  mortally.  As  Tydein 
lay  expiring,  Minerva  hastened  to  him  with  a  remedy 
woicb  she  had  obtained  from  Jupiter,  and  which  would 
make  him  immortal ;  but  Amphiarans,  who  hated  Ty- 
deiia  as  the  chief  canse  of  tne  war,  perceiving  mt 
the  goddeaa  was  about,  cut  off  the  bead  of  MeUnip- 
pus,  whom  Tydeus,  though  wounded,  had  sliin,  and 
brought  it  to  him.  TTie  aavage  warrior  opened  it  and 
devoured  the  brain,  and  Minerva,  in  diagnst,  withheld 
ber  aid.  {BacchyL,  dp.  Schd.  ad  Aristoph.,  Av.,  153& 
—Eurip.,  Frag.  MeUag.,  19.— Keigktley't  ffyAUo 

M»i.akthIos,  I.  sn  Albe»ian  tragic  poet,  of  mftnot 
reputation,  a  contempoiaiy  o.  Aristophanes.  Hs  waa 
afflicted  with  the  leprosy,  to  which  toe  comic  poet  al- 
ludes in  the  Aves  [v.  151).  In  the  Pax  (v.  974)  he  u 
ridiculed  for  hia  gluttony. — 11.  A  painter,  whose  na 
tive  country  is  uncertain.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Apelles,  and  recei\-ed,  in  connexion  with  him,  the  in- 
structions of  Pamphiloa  in  the  art  of  painting.  (P^^ 
86, 10,  88.)  Quintilian  particularly  mentions  his  ak» 
in  the  designs  of  his  pictures ;  and  Pliny  observes,  tha* 
he  waa  one  of  tboae  painters  who,  with  only  fonr  col- 
oura,  produced  piecea  worthy  of  immortality.  Evee 
Apelles  conceded  to  him  the  palm  in  the  arranueoWt 
or  grouping  of  his  figures.  (Pfijt.,  I.  c.)  Tbst^  to 
pictures  were  held  in  tiigh  eatuoation.  is  en-lent  Am 
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ite  ciRdiofltaucti  that  Antua,  do  moan  jodga  of  works 
of  ut,  coUectod  frntn  every  qaarter  the  pnnoctioiu  of 
Mduithius  aioag  with  thMe  of  Parophilus,  and  made 
a  pieMnI  of  tham  to  Ptolemy  HI.,  kiiw  of  Egypt 
(PbU.i  Vit.  ATmL,t.  91.)  He  left  •  treatue  Ml  PkiDt- 
ing,  »  fragment  of  wbkh  baa  been  preserved  1^  Dio- 
ganee  I^ertina  (4,  18),  end  of  which  Pliny  arafled 
nimself  in  tniting  the  30^  book  of  hia  Nitnid  His- 
utn.    C^iliig,  Dwt  Art.,  ».  ».) 

MiuifTHOB,  a  son  of  Andropompus,  whose  ances- 
tors were  kings  of  I^loa,  in  Messenii.  Having  been 
diiveD  by  the  Heraeud*  from  tus  paternal  kii^om, 
he  came  to  Athena,  where  Thymoetee,  monarch  of 
Attica,  gave  him  a  friendly  receptitm.  Some  time 
after  this,  the  BoBotitns,  under  Xanlnos,  having  invaded 
Attica,  Thymoetee  msrcbed  forth  to  meet  them. 
Xanthaa  thereupon  proposed  to  decide  the  issue  of 
the  war  by  stogie  combat,  but  Thymoetes  riirank  from 
the  ri^  whereupon  Melanthus  came  forward  and  ac- 
cepted the  challenge.  By  a  stratagem,  famous  in  af- 
ter soea,  he  diverted  the  attention  of  bis  adversary, 
and  uew  him  as  be  turned  to  look  at  the  ally  whom 
Melantbofl  affected  to  see  behind  him.  The  victor 
was  rewarded  with  the  kingdom,  which  Thymoetes 
bad  finfeilcd  by  hia  pusillanimity,  and  which  now  yiss- 
ed  for  ever  from  the  house  of  Erechtbeus.  Melanlbus 
(nnsmitted  the  crown  to  hia  son  Codrus.  (Paaaan., 
I,  lS.—7%iHw^a  Greece,  vol  1,  p.  S74) 

Mklas  (gen.  -te),  I.  a  deep  gnV  finrmed  hf  the 
I'hnciaD  c<»at  on  the  nonhwest,  and  the  shore  of  the 
CherMoese  on  the  southeast ;  its  appellation  in  mod- 
em geography  ia  the  Gulf  of  Sarot.— II.  A  river  of 
Thrace,  now  the  Cmmielia,  emptying  into  the  Sinus 
Meias  at  its  nnthesstem  extremity.  {Herod.,!,  BS. — 
Li».,  38,  40.— Ptfn.,  4,  11.)— III.  A  river  of  Thes- 
Mhr,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Trachis.  (Herod., 
T.  199.— Liv.,  37, 24.)— IV.  A  small  river  of  BcboUb, 
near  Orebomenus,  emptying  into  the  Lake  Copaia. 
tPoMiiut.,  9,  38.)  Plutarch  says  that  it  rose  close 
»  the  city,  and  very  soon  became  navigable,  but 
*hat  fntt  of  it  was  lost  in  the  msrahea,  while  tlw  re- 
nunder  joined  the  Cefdnami.  (Vit.  Syll. — StTob., 
ilS.)  Pliny  remtrki  of  its  waters,  thst  they  had 
ibu  property  of  dying  the  fleeces  of  sheep  black  (2, 
IDS).  In  the  marshes  formed  near  the  junction  of 
this  river  with  the  Cephissus  grew  the  reeds  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  for  malcing  pipes  and 
3tber  wind-inatrumcnts.  {PindiaT,  Pyth.,  13.  43. — 
Cframer*t  Anc.  Oreeee,  vi^  S,  p.  249.)— V.  A  river 
of  Cftppadocia,  rising  lear  Ctesarea  ad  Ai«sum,  and 
fallias  into  the  Eupnrates  near  the  city  of  Moiitene. 
Scfailunger  {Reise.,  p.  68)  calls  it  the  Gennn,"but  on 
D'AoTiUe's  man  it  bears  in  the  beginning  of  its  course 
the  name  of  koTtmos,  and  near  its  mouth  that  of 
KirkghedH.  {Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  296.) 
— ^VI.  A  river  of  Pamphylia,  rising  in  the  range  of 
Hoant  Tsuros,  to  the  west  of  Homonsda,  and  running 
mio  the  eea  between  Side  and  Concesium.  {Straho, 
197.)  It  formed  niginally  the  boondary  between 
I^mphylia  and  Cilicia.  {Plin.,  6,  27.)  According  to 
Leake,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Melas  is  the 
river  now  called  Menavgat  stt,  for  Zosimns  (6,  16) 
and  MeU  (I,  14)  agree  in  showing  its  proximity  to 
Side.  Stnbo,  Mela,  and  the  Stadiasmns,  all  pl^ce  it 
to  di»  etatwaid  of  Side,  and  the  djetance  of  50  aladia 
ia  tba  Stadiasnna  between  the  Melas  and  Side  iajpro- 
ewely  that  which  ocean  between  the  ruins  of  Side 
sod  the  month  of  the  river  of  Mena^t  {LttJc^t 
Taur,f.  196.) 

Melda  or  Mbldobqh  ubbb,  a  city  of  Gaul,  now 
atena.    (Cat.,  B.  O.,  6,  b.—Plin.,  4,  13.) 

MklbIob^  },  B  celebrated  hero  of  antiquity,  son  of 
CEneoe.  king  of  ^tolis,  by  Althsa,  daughter  of  Thes- 
tiua.  When  be  was  seven  days  old,  the  Moim  or 
Fates  came  to  the  dwelling  of  his  parents,  and  de- 
elsrml  that  when  the  bUlet  which  waa  boming  on  the 
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beattb  abould  be  consumed,  the  babe  would  die.  A}' 
thea,  on  hearing  this,  snatched  the  billet  frcHn  the  fire, 
and  Iwd  it  carefully  away  in  a  coffer.  The  fame  of 
Meleager  increaeed  with  his  ^aais ;  be  signalteed  hioi- 
aelf  in  the  Aqfonantic  expedition,  ntd  mbsequently  in 
the  Cslydonian  boar-hunt.  Of  this  titter  event  there 
appear  to  have  been  two  trends,  an  earlier  and  a  later 
one.  The  former  appears  to  have  been  a  tale  of  great 
antiquity,  and  is  commemorated  in  the  Diad  (9,  627). 
Accordmg  to  this  version  of  the  story,  (Enens,  in  the 
celebration  of  hia  harvest-home  feast  {&aX6aia),  had 
treated  Diana  with  neglect,  and  the  goddess  took  ven-  , 
geance  upon  him  by  sending  a  wild  boar  of  surpassii^ 
size  and  atreogtb  to  ravage  the  territory  of  CalydM. 
Hunters  and  d<^  were  collected  from  all  sides,  and 
the  boar  was,  with  the  loss  of  several  lives,  at  length 
destroyed.  A  quarrel  arose,  however,  between  the 
Cureies  snd  .£toIians  abont  the  head  and  hide,  and  a 
war  was  the  consequence.  As  long  ss  Meleager 
fonght,  the  Cnretes  hai  the  worst  of  it,  and  coold  not 
keep  the  field ;  but  when,  enraged  at  hia  mother  Al- 
thna,  he  remained  with  his  wife  the  fair  Cleopatra, 
and  abstained  from  the  war,  noise  and  clamour  rose 
about  the  gates,  and  the  lowers  of  Calydon  were  sba 
ken  by  the  victorious  Curetes :  for  Althos,  grieved  s' 
the  fate  of  her  brother,  who  hsd  fallen  in  the  fight,  bad 
with  tean  invoked  Pluto  and  Proserpina  to  send  death 
to  her  son.  The  elders  of  the  iEtoIisns  auppHested 
Meleager !  they  sent  the'prietta  of  the  gods  to  entreat 
him  to  come  forth  and  defend  them :  thev  offered  bin 
a  piece  of  land  (r^mwf)  of  his  own  selection.  His 
Bffcd  father  (Eneus  ascended  to  hia  chamber  and  im- 

Elored  him,  his  aisters  and  hia  mother  supplicated 
im,  bat  in  vain.  He  remained  inexorable,  till  hia 
very  chBmbar  was  shaken,  whMi  the  Curetea  had 
ffloonted  tba  towers  and  set  fire  to  the  town.  Then 
his  wife  besought  him  with  tears,  picturing  to  him  tho 
evils  of  a  captured  tovm,  the  slsngnter  of  the  men,  ^ 
dragging  away  into  captivity  of  me  women  and  chil- 
dren. Moved  by  this  fast  appetl,  he  amyod  bims^f  , 
in  arms,  went  forth  and  t^>ellad  the  enemy  ;  but,  not 
having  done  it  out  of  regard  for  them,  tlu  .£tolians 
did  not  give  him  the  proffered  lecompeose. — Such 
is  the  more  ancient  form  of  the  legend,  in  which  it  ' 
would  appear  that  the  .lEtoliana  of  Calydon  and  the 
Curetes  of  Pleuion  alone  took  part  in  the  hunt.  In 
after  times,  when  the  vanity  of  the  different  states  of 
Greece  made  ihem  send  their  nstional  heroes  to  every 
war  and  expedition  of  the  mythic  agoe,  it  underwent' 
various  moaifieations.  Meleager,  it  is  said  {Nieand., 
ap-.  An/on.  J^b.,  t.—Apollod.,  1,  8.  2.— Ovid,  Met., 
8,  270,  teqq. — Hygin.,  fab.,  181,  6),  invited  all  the 
heroes  of  Greece  to  the  hunt,  of  the  boar,  proponing 
the  hide  of  the  animal  as  the  prize  of  whoever  should 
slay  him.  Of  the  .fEtoUans  there  were  Meleager,  and 
Dryas  son  of  Man ;  of  the  Curates,  the  sons  of  Thes- 
tius  ;  Idas  and  Lynceus,  sons  of  Aphareus,  came  from 
Meesene  ;  Castor  and  Pollux,  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Le> 
da,  from  Laconta ;  Atalanta,  daughter  of  lasne,  and 
Ancnus  and  Cepheus,  sons  of  Lycnrgua,  from  Arca- 
dia ;  ^mphiaraus,  son  of  Oicles,  from  Atgos ;  Tela- 
mon,  son  of  jEacus,  from  Salsmis  ;  Theseus,  son  of 
.£geuB,  from  Athens;  Iphicles,  son  of  Anophitryon, 
from  Thebes  ;  Peleus,  son  of  .£acns,  and  Euiytioo, 
son  of  Actor,  from  Phthia ;  Jason,  son  of  JSson,  from 
IolcoB;  'Admetus,  son  of  Pheres,  from  Biera;  and 
PiriihoiSs,  son  of  Ision,  from  Larissa. — These  chiefii 
were  entertamed  daring  nine  days  in  the  house  of 
CEneus.  On  the  tenth,  Cepheus  and  Anenas,  and 
some  othera,  refused  to  hunt  in  company  with  a  maid- 
en ;  but  Meleager,  who  was  in  love  with  Atalanta, 
obliged  them  to  give  over  their  opposition.  The  hn«h 
began ;  Ancnus  and  Cepheus  apeiedily  met  their  fsH 
from  the  tusks  of  the  boar  :  Peleus  accidenUlly  killed 
Euiytion :  Atalanta,  with  an  arrow,  gave  the  monst»i 
the  first  wonnd;  Amphianus  abothim  in  the  eye  j  uk) 
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lit  Hger  ran  bim  ibrtragk  tbe  flulu  ukd  kilkd  Uib. 
He  pieaei  ted  the  fkiii  ud  beed  to  AtaluU ;  but  tbe 
•one  of  fbaetia*,  hie  two  qimIbbi  oOended  at  tbie 
preferewA  of  &  womin,  took  tbe  ikta  fiom  b«,  njing 
Ibat  it  fell  to  them  of  ri^t,  on  ecconnt  of  their  family, 
if  Meleagei  migned  hie  claim  to  it.  Heleagei,  in  a 
Hffo,  killed  them,  tod  realored  the  skin  to  Ataluta. 
Aubfta,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  her  brotben,  io- 
iueneed  teaeotmant  for  tboii  Iom,  took  from  ita 
place  of  eonooalmeBt  the  billet,  oa  whiob  dmnided 
IbaeiielMKe  (tfMeleager,  and  caet  it  into  tbe  namea. 
Ae  U  oooaumed,  tbe  vigour  of  Melea^  wasted  away  ; 
and  when  it  waa  ledoMd  to  ashes,  his  life  termmated. 
Riynting,  when  too  late,  of  what  the  had  6oa%  Al- 
diBa  jnit  an  end  to  her  own  lifB.  Cleopatra  died  of 
grief;  and  the  aistere  of  Mekager,  who  would  not  be 
comforted  in  their  affliction,  were,  by  tbe  compassion 
of  tbe  gods,  all  but  Gorgo  and  Ddanira,  changed  into 
birds  called  Meleagrides. — ^There  was  soother  tradi- 
tion, according  to  which  Meleager  was  slain  by  Apol- 
lo, Uie  protecting  deity  of  the  Curetea.  (Pauton.,  10, 
31,  ^.—KcighlUy't  Mythotegy,  p.  321,  seqq.y—ll. 
A  Greek  poet,  a  natiTo  of  Gadara  in  Cmleayria,  and 
either  contemporary  with  Aotipater,  or  a  Ten  abort 
time  subsequent  to  him.  He  composed  eereiaf  works 
of  a  aaUricat  chanctej,  which  we  find  quoted  under 
die  foltowiBg titles:  1.  Zvfif6o$o»,"J^  Banquei."— 
S.  Mxidov  Koi  fOK^r  evyiLpiet^,  "A  mature  of 
yolkt  of  eggs  and  ifans."~3.  X^wrcf,  "  The  Gro- 
cu."  Jacc^  however,  thinks  that  the  whole  collec- 
tion of  his  satires  may  have  been  rather  entitled  Xdf>- 
trcf.  {Ammaif.  in  Anthol.t  1,  1- — ProUg<m.,  p. 
xzzviiL)— III.  Anothw  poet,  who  hae  left  abmit  130 
cpjnanu.  They  are  marked  by  parity  of  diction  and 
^  leelinff,  but  uiey  betray,  at  the  same  time,  some- 
tting  of  wat  Bophistic  subtlety  which  characterized  his 
age.  Occasionally  we  meet  with  words  rather  too 
Wdly  compounded.  Meleagw  was  the  first  who  made 
m  collection  of  ^gnma,  or  an  &ntholoj[y.  He  entitled 
jt  ZtMovot,  Tk«  Croun."  It  contained  a  selection 
•f  the  best  pieces  of  ftnty-siz  poets,  arrsnged  to  al- 
j^^betical  order  according  to  tbe  namaa  of  the  authors, 
llis  compilation  is  lost.  (SeiSil,  BUt.  LU.  Gr-, 
4,  p.  46,  55.) 
MELBAaitoKs,  the  sisters  of  Meleager,  daagfaters 
of  (Eoev^B  and  Althna.  Thmr  were  so  disconsolate 
at  the  death  of  their  brolbet  Melea^,  tl>tt  they  re- 
fined all  altaient,  and  were  changed  mto  birdi  called 
Ifeleuridea.  The  yoangeat  of  these  sisters,  Gorgo 
and  Xnianira,  who  had  been  msrried,  alone  escaped 
this  metamorphosis.  {AfoUoi.,  1,  8. — Otnd,  Met.,  8, 
MO.) 

Meles  (efts),  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  near  Smyrna. 
Some  of  the  ancinnts  supposed  that  Homer  was  bom 
on  the  banks  of  this  river,  from  which  circumstance 
they  call  him  Melaighia.  Th^  also  showed  a  cave, 
where  it  waa  said  that  Homer  had  composed  his  verses. 
(Petuan.,  7,  5.)  Chandler  infOTms  us  that  he  search- 
ed for  this  cavern,  and  succeeded  in  discovering  it 
^wve  the  aqueduct  of  the  Melcs.  It  is  about  four 
feet  wide,  the  roof  of  a  huge  rock,  cracked  and  qjant- 
big,  the  sides  and  bottom  aaody.   Beyond  it  is  a  pas- 

3 re  cut,  leading  into  a  kind  of  well.  (IVmcIi  i»  Amn 
inor,  p.  91.)  According  to  the  came  traveller,  the 
Meles,  at  the  present  day,  is  Aallow  u  anmmer,  not 
covering  its  rocky  bed ;  but,  winding  in  tbe  deep  val- 
ley behind  the  castle  of  Smyrna,  it  murmois  among  the 
evergreens,  and  receives  many  rills  from  the  slopes; 
■Aer  turning  an  ovnahot  mill  or  two,  it  approaches 
the  gaidena  witboot  tbe  town,  when  it  bruiebaa  out 
into  email  ean^a,  and  is  divided  and  sobdivided  into 
atill  amaller  cnrrents,  until  it  is  abeoihed,  or  reaches 
•be  sea,  in  ditches,  unlike  a  river.  In  winter,  howev- 
•r,  after  heavy  raina,  or  the  melting  of  snow  on  the 
■oountaina,  it  swells  into  a  torrent  rapid  and  deep,  of- 
itM  not  fordablo  witbont  danger ;  and  it  then  finds  ita 
•IS 
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way  into  the  inner  bay,  where  tbe  ancwot  mt»  tlmk 
iChtmdltr'M  TraaeU,  a.  76, 

MsueieiKBi  or  MBLBawiHAi  •  bum  gisaa  b 
Homec   (  Vii,  Helee  and  Homonis.) 

MiLiatEA,  I.  a  town  of  Theeealy,  m  tbe  district  ol 
Ealivotis,  neu  Itbome.  (Z>».,  36,  13.) — IL  A  ci^ 
of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  of  Magnesia.  Acendiof 
to  livy  (44,  13),  it  atood  at  tbe  base  of  Mount  Ossa 
in  that  part  which  stretches  towarda  the  plainsefThM- 
aalr,  amne  Demetiias.  Homer  asaigni  it  to  the  d» 
mains  of  Fhilocteica  (il,  2,  716),  bence  called  Jb> 
^iteiw  dux"  by  VirgiL  (JSn.,3,401.)  MelilMHWM 
attacked  in  the  HaMdonian  war  by  H.  Popilioa,  a  Bl^ 
man  commander,  at  the  head  of  five  tbonaand  imb  ; 
but  the  garrison  being  re-enforced  by  a  dfisrhmsM 
from  tbe  amy  of  Perseus,  tbe  eoteipriae  was  abandoe- 
ed.  (Iny,  L  c)  We  know  fkom  ApoUonins  {Aig^ 
1,  692)  tkM  it  was  a  mariiiow  town.  (Creaur's  Ja*. 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  423.)  Accwding  to  PouweviBa 
{Yoi/age,  vol.  3,  p.  404),  the  village  of  DtaJJi 
catea  the  site  of  the  ancient  Melibcn.  (Compare  PsaJ 
liKcat'M  map,  appended  to  his  Travels,  1704.) 

MlLtolKTi  or  McuctBTU,  a  son  of  Athamas  and 
Ino.  He  was  saved  by  his  mother  from  the  fmy  of 
his  ^ther,  who  prepared  to  dash  him  agaiofi  a  wsU 
as  be  had  done  hia  brother  Learchua.  The  u-xbec 
was  80  terrified  that  abe  threw  herself  into  the  sea, 
with  Melicerta  in  her  arms.  Neptune  had  compaaaioa 
on  Ino  and  ber  son,  and  changed  them  both  into  sea 
deities.  Ino  waa  called  Leucouioe  or  Matuta,  and  He- 
licerta  was  known  among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of 
Palamon,  and  among  the  Latins  by  that  of  Ponomnna 
(Fid.  Lencetboe  and  loo.  —  ApoUid.,\»  9;  3,4.-- 
PauUM.,  1.  44.— Oeul,  Mtt.,  4, 039.} 

MBLiBfrms,  one  of  the  eaiUer  aunea  ef  Luan. 
iVid.  Lipara.) 

Mrlii.    Vid.  Malii. 

Melissa,  I,  a  daughter  of  Melissoa,  ]uog  of  Cnts^ 
who,  with  ber  sister  Amalthsa,  fed  JofHter  with  lbs 
milk  of  goata.  Accordti^  to  tbe  aceowt  footed  hj 
Lactantius,  she  was  appointed  bj  ber  ftther  the  int 
prieateea  of  Cybele.  {LaetarU.,  1, 23.) — ^11.  A  n>>apb, 
who  first  discovered  the  means  of  <Ataining  oney 
thtouffh  the  aid  of  bees.  She  was  fsUed  to  havi  been 
herself  changed  into  one  of  these  little  creaiatea. 
iCotumeU.,  9,  S.)— lU.  One  of  tbe  Oceanideo,  who 
married  loaclnu,  by  friiom  abe  bad  f^toroaena  and 
^gialua. — rv.  A  dtofl^ter  of  Proctea,  who  maiiiad 
Pertander,  the  son  of  (JypselDa,  by  whom,  in  bar  prw- 
nancy,  she  waa  killed  with  a  blow  of  his  foot,  toe 
false  accusation  of  bis  coocubiiwe.  (i>uw'<  iMrt^  1« 
m.— Herod.,  3,  BO.~-B&kr,  U  Htnd.,  I.  c—Pa»- 
son.,  1,  28.) 

Mblissds,  a  philosopher  of  Samos,  of  the  Eleatic 
sect,  who  floorished  about  440  B.C.    He  wu  a  disci- 
ple of  Parmenidea,  to  whose  doetrineo  be  ctosdy  ed- 
tiered.   As  a  public  man,  1m  waa  eonvcnant  wiUi  af- 
fairs of  state,  and  acquired  great  influence  unoDff  hie 
countrymen,  who  had  a  hi^h  veneration  for  his  tsMmts 
and  virtues.    Being  appointed  by  them  to  tbe  cob>- 
mand  of  a  fleet,  he  obtained  a  great  naval  victoiy  over 
the  Atheniana.   As  a  philoso^er,  he  maintained  that 
the  pihiciple  of  aU  Uunga  ia  one  and  immntable,  or 
that  whatever  eziats  is  one  being ;  tbit  this  one  being 
includes  all  things,  and  is  infinite,  witbost  beginmng 
or  end  ;  that  tbne  is  neither  vacuum  doc  motion  ta 
the  nniverse,  nor  any  such  thing  as  pro^tion  oc  de- 
cay ;  that  the  changes  which  it  seems  to  auSis  an 
only  illusions  of  our  senses,  and  that  we  oug^  net 
to  lay  down  anything  positive  coDCiming  the 
since  our  knowledge  of  them  is  ao  nncertun. 
miatodes  is  said  to  nave  been  one  of  lua  pnpila.  (£» 
fidd^t  Hiatory  of  Philot^ky,  vol.  1.  p.  418,  ecff.) 

MklIta,  I.  an  island  in  tbe  Meditemnean,  aixty 
miles  Boutheast  or  Sicily,  now  MaiU.  It  is  fint  men- 
tioned by  Scylax  (f .  50),  bat  ia  conaidend  bgr  Ink  m 
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MkogB^  to  A&iiaflraD  ill  bmig  Panic  inbftbiUnts, 
ind  beiog  do  futber  from  ArHci  ihan  from  Sicily. 
The  culler  Grreak  histoittni  do  not  mentioo  it,  aiDce 
it  ma  regarded  u  a  Cut^agituMi  island,  and  lay  with- 
mt  their  hiatorical  limits.   Diodoma  Siculoa  is  the 
fint  that  gives  us  any  aecoaat  of  it    *>  There  are," 
he  mj*, "  over  afpinat  that  part  of  Sicily  which  lies  to 
dw  south,  lluee  islands  at  a  distance  in  the  tea,  each 
•f  which  has  a  town  and  aafe  ports  for  ahipa  overtaken 
»f  lenipaatB.    The  first,  called  Melite,  ie  about  800 
lUdia  from  Syracuse,  and  has  aeveial  excellent  bar- 
boun.   The  inhabitants  are  very  rich,  inasmuch  as 
Ib^  exercise  many  trades,  and,  in  particular,  manufac- 
Xau  doiha  remarkable  for  their  softness  and  fineness. 
Thair  houses  are  hurgSf  and  splendid!/  ornamented 
with  projectiona  and  atoeco  (jvJimur  mi  Koviafuun). 
The  isUnd  it  a  colony  of  the  Fhtsnicians,  who,  trading 
to  the  Wesiem  Ocean,  use  it  aa  a  place  of  refuge,  be- 
cause it  has  excellent  ports,  and  lies  in  the  midet  of 
sea.   Next  to  this  island  ia  another  named  Gaulus 
(Geao),  with  eooranent  harbonn,  which  is  also-  a 
colony  of  niceniciana."   (Dioi.  Sie.,  5,  13.)  MalU 
is  said  to  have  been  sabaequently  occupied  by  the 
Cheeks ;  bat,  however  this  may  be,  the  Carthaginians 
ebtained  possession  of  it  B.C.  403.    In  the  first  Pa- 
ne war  it  was  plundered  by  the  Roman  consul  At- 
liiioa.   (OroMiut,  4,  8.)   In  the  second  Punic  war  it 
sortendeied  to  the  Romans,  and  was  regarded  hence- 
fottb  as  an  appendage  to  the  province  of  Sicily.  Its 
eommeree  dewiaed  undei  ito  new  masters,  and  the  ial- 
and  beeaate  i  not  unfreqoent  haunt  of  piiates.  It 
appears,  howeTOr,  that  its  tomple  of  Juno  was  rich 
enough  to  be  an  object  of  plunder  to  the  rapacious 
Verrvs  when  he  waa  prator  of  Sicily.   (Cie.  in  Verr., 
4,  46.)   The  linen  cloth  of  Malu  was  considered  an 
artide  of  luxury  tt  Rome.   After  the  division  of  the 
^t^BMn.gn^HW  at  the  death  of  Constantinoi  this  ialand 
WIS  iacloded  in  dw  share  allotted  to  Constai^s.  It 
U  anbeeqveatly  into  the  hands  of  the  Ooths,  who 
war*  ^tell«d  by  Belisarius,  A.U.  638.   The  Arabs 
enquMcd  it  in  870,  and  though  it  waa  recovered,  and 
held  by  the  Eaatom  empire  for  the  apace  of  34  yean, 
it  waa  retaken  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  Greek  inhabitants 
wcce  ozlanDioated.   In  1120,  Count  Rogw,  the  Nor- 
aan  eooqaem  of  Sicily,  took  poaaession  of  Malta  and 
expeUad  the  Arabs.   Malta  was  thus  again  attached  to 
the  island  of  Sicily,  and  it  became  subject  to  the  differ- 
ent dynasties  which  successively  governed  that  island. 
In  ISIS,  Sicily,  with  the  Maltese  islands,  passed  W 
:be  Emperor  Charles  V.,  as  heir  to  the  crown  of  Arra- 
gn.    On  the  4ih  March,  1530,  Charles  granted  to 
the  Knights  of  St.  John,  who  bad  been  recently  expel- 
led famk  Bhodee  by  the  Tnike,  the  ownership  of  all  the 
castlee,  fortresses,  and  ialee  of  'I^polit  Malts,  and 
Goso,  with  complete  jurisdiction.   The  sovereignty 
of  Malta  was  by  this  giant,  in  effect,  sunenderod  to  the 
koi^ts,  thon^  the  form  of  tenure  from  tbe  crown  of 
Sialy  was  maintained  by  tba  reservation  of  tbe  annual 
wyment  of  a  falcon  by  the  same  to  tbe  King  or'Si- 
einor  hMTHMMy.  It  was  aoon  fortified  t^thriknigbta, 
— i  mdereeCBt  severnl  memorable  sieges.  Inl7BB,Bo- 
•aperte  look  possession  of  it  on  his  expedition  to  Egypt ; 
and  in  1800,  the  French  sairison  was  obliged  by  famine 
to  captidate  to  a  British  force.   In  1814,  ue  possession 
of  it  was  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of 
ntis.— The  cotton  onnufactories  of  Malta  have  been 
celebrated  for  many  ages,  and  would  seem  to  trace 
their  origin  to  the  times  of  the  Phmiciana.   Tbe  soil 
etmmtM  of  •  Ihb  eoverine  of  esrth  on  a  soft,  calcare- 
oos  rack,  mai  is  increased  by  breaking'  op  the  surface 
of  the  stone  into  a  sort  of  gravel,  and  mixing  it  thrpugh 
the  ecrtb.    It  ia  no  uncommon  thing,  twwevei,  for 
•oil  to  be  tranqwrted  from  Sicily,  eapecially  when  a 
proprietor  wiahes  to  make  a  new  garden ;  a  fact  that 
eeald  haidly  be  inferred  from  the  number  and  excel- 
kafc  SKTOoTof  the  Maliaea  onngee,  bom  ito  heaiilifal 
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roses,  snd  die  exhalations  of  a  thonssnd  flowen.— 
Tbe  city  of  MehU,  the  ancient Gapital,lay  some  diatanca 
inland,  where  Citta  Pinto  is  at  ivesent  situated. — Tw« 
questions  are  connected  with  tlua  islsnd.  The  first  re- 
lates to  the  voyage  of  St.  Paul,  which  will  be  consid- 
ered under  MeliU  II. ;  lh»  other  is  of  a  more  trivial  na- 
ture, namely,  which  ialand,  this  or  the  Illyrian  Mellto 
(now  JfWeita),-ruTnished  the  Caitdi  Mditai,  so  mvd 
esteemed  by  the  Roman  ladies.  Pliny,  on  tbe  waihm- 
ity  of  Callimachus  and  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  pro- 
nounces in  favour  of  Mtleda,  Strabo  of  Malta  (380). — 
n.  An  ialand  in  the  Adriatic,  northwest  of  Epidanrae, 
and  lying  off  the  coast  of  Dahnatia.  lu  modem  name 
ie  MtMa. — Tlw  ooestioo  baa  often  been  agitated, 
whether  it  «ras  on  tnie  iidaiidt  or  MetiU  (now  Jfeite) 
below  Sicily,  thai  St.  Paul  was  shipwrecked.  (Acti,Vl 
and  28.)  Upon  a  fair  review  of  the  whole  subject,  it 
will  be  found  that  tbe  lUyrian  island  presents  the  better 
claim  to  this  distinction.  The  following  reasons  msy 
be  alleged  in  favour  of  this  side  of  the  question :  L 
The  vessel,  when  lost,  was  in  "  Adria."  the  Adriatii 
Gulf,  which  cannot  by  any  geomplucal  contrivance 
be  nwde  to  extend,  as  some  woiud  wish  to  have  it,  U 
the  coast  of  Africa.  —  3.  The  island  on  which  the 
Apostle  waa  wrecked  was  an  obacnre  one  in  the  Adri 
atio  sea,  fonnerly  called  Melita,  and  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Meuda.  This  island  lies  confessedly  ia 
the  Adriatic,  off  the  coast  of  Illyricum  ;  it  liea,  too, 
nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic  than  any  other  island 
of  Utat  sea,  and  would,  of  course,  he  more  likely  to 
receive  the  wieck  of  any  vessel  tlwt  would  be  dnven 
by  tempests  to  that  quarter. — 8.  Mtleda  b  aituste, 
moreover,  nearly  N.W.  by  N.  of  the  soutowest  prom 
ontory  of  Crete,  and  nearly  in  the  direction  of  a  storm 
from  the  southeast  qu-irter. — 4.  Tbe  nunner  likewise 
in  which  Melito  is  described  by  St  Lake  agrees  with 
the  idea  of  an  obseim  i^aee,  hat  not  with  the  colebii^ 
(^Hdto  at  that  time.  Cieeio  speaks  of  Melita  (Jblto* 
as  abounding  in  curioaitiea  and  riches,  and  possessing 
a  remarkable  manufacture  of  the  finest  linen.  (Orat 
in  Verr.,  4,  18,  46.)  Malta,  according  to  Diodoms 
Sicalns  (5, 1),  was  furnished  with  many  and  very  good 
harbours,  and  the  iohabitaQtB  were  very  rich ;  for  tl 
was  fall  of  all  aorto  of  artificna,  among  whom  were  e& 
cellent  weavers  of  fine  hnen.  The  honaes  were  state 
ly  and  beantifol,  and  the  inhsbitanta,  a  colony  of  Pboo. 
nicians,  famous  for  the  extent  and  jncrative  nature  of 
their  commerce.  It  is  difficult  to  saf^iose  that  a  place  of 
this  description  could  be  meant  by  such  an  expression 
as  "an  islsud called  Melita nor  could  the  inhabitanta, 
with  any  propriety  of  speech,  be  understood  by  tbe 
epithet  "  berbaroua."  fiat  the  Adriatic  Melita  per- 
fectly cmre^Kmde  with  that  description.  Thoogh  too 
obsenia  and  insignifleaot  to  be  particularly  noticed 
ancient  geograjners,  the  opposite  and  neigfabonring 
coast  of  Illyricum  ia  represented  by  Stiabo  m  such  s 
way  aa  perfectly  corresponds  with  Uie  enression  of 
the  aposUe.  — &.  Father  Giorgt,  an  ecclesiastic  d 
Melita  Adriatica,  who  baa  written  on  this  subject,  sug- 
gests, very  woperiy,  aa  there  ate  nowno aerpwta 
in  Malta,  aiM  aa  it  dioold  seem  there  were  none  in  tbe 
time  of  Pliny,  there  never  were  any  there,  the  country 
bein^  dry  and  rocky,  and  not  affordmg  shelter  or  proper 
nourishment  for  animals  of  this  description.  But  Me* 
leda  abounds  with  these  reptilee,  being  woody  snd 
damp,  and  favooiaUe  to  ineit  way  of  life  and  ^Vf*- 
gatioc— 6j  The  disease  with  whkdi  the  firthei  of  PaiK 
ritts  waa  afiected  (dysntery  combhied  vrith  fever, 
probably  intermittent)  affords  a  presomptive  evidena* 
of  the  nature  of  the  ialand.  Such  a  place  as  Malta, 
iry,  and  rocky,  and  remaAably  heallhv,  waa  not  likely 
to  produce  such  a  disease,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to 
moist  situations  and  stwnant  waters,  but  might  well 
suit  a  country  woody  anddamp, aDd,jnobabIr  wt  want 
of  draining,  exposed  to  the  putrid  ^nvia  n  confined 
motature. — 7.  It  haa  been  alleged,  however,  in  bwn 
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»:  Malta'M  titving  beec  the  iiiud  in  quMtioii,  tint,  btd 
MeUda  been  the  one,  St.  Paol  woald  not  have  called 
at  Syracute  in  bii  way  to  Rhegiom,  "  which  is  eo  fax 
ODt  of  (he  track,"  aay*  a  writer  who  Kdrocstea  tbia 
opinion,  "  that  no  example  cen  be  produced  in  the  his- 
tOTf  of  naTigt'ion  of  any  ahip  going  ao  far  out  of  ber 
jonrve,  except  it  waa  driven  by  a  violent  tempeat." 
rhu  argument  tendt  prinetpillv  to  ahow  that  the  wri- 
«r  had  a  verr  iucorrect  idea  of  the  relative  aitaationa 
^  the  places  to  which  he  refer*.  The  ^p  which  car- 
ried St.  Paol  front  the  Adriatic  to  Rhegiom  woald  not 
deviate  from  its  course  more  than  half  «  dajr'a  sail  by 
totwhing  at  Syracuse ;  and  the  delay  so  oceaaioned 
would  pcobebty  be  but  a  few  hours  more  than  it  would 
ban  been  had  Ihev  proceeded  to  Syracuse  in  their  way 
to  the  StraiU  of  Messina  from  Mslu.  Beaidea,  the 
master  of  the  ahip  might  have,  and  probably  had,  some 
busineas  at  Syracuse,  which  had  originated  at  Alexan- 
dres, from  which  place  it  must  have  been  originally  in- 
tend'^  that  the  enip  should  c<Mnmence  ber  voyage  to 
Pnteoli ;  and  in  thia'  coarse  ike  aUimg  at  J^naue 
woDld  havfl  been  the  aoullui  deviation  possi^. — 6. 
Apin,  supposing  the  ship  to  have  come  from  Malts, 
it  must  have  been  on  account  of  some  buainess,  prob- 
ably commereisl,  that  they  touched  at  Syracuse  in 
their  way  to  Puteoli,  as  Malta  ia  acarcely  more  than 
me  day  and  night'e  sail  from  Syracuse :  wbarcas 
there  might  ba  soma  maons  leqwcting  the  Tojage, 
Had  the  snip  come  from  Moleda,  which  is  more  turn 
ive  times  that  distance,  and  probably  a  more  uncer- 
tain navigation. — 9.  As  regards  the  wind  Euroelydon, 
•t  may  be  observed,  that  the  word  evidently  implies  a 
Mutheast  wind.  It  is  composed  of  Eipo^,  the  souM- 
tatt  teind,  and  jtXvduv,  a  tMW,  an  addition  highly  ex- 
eressive  of  the  character  and  efieets  of  this  wind,  but 
trobsbly  chiefly  smlied  to  it  when  it  became  typhonic 
ir  tampeatuoua.  Typhon  is  described  by  Pliny  (2, 
M)  as  fraeipw  navigantium  pcMtit,  non  antennas 
wwdo,  venm  ipsa  namgia  eontorta  frangenM.  The 
course  of  the  wind  from  the  southeast  wouM  impel  the 
ship  towards  the  ialaod  of  Crete,  though  not  so  di- 
rectly but  AmX  they  might  weather  it,  as  they  in  fact 
did,  and  got  cteaf,  though  it  appeara  tbey  encountered 
.  some  ri«  of  being  wiSoked  men  nmning  under,  or 
to  the  south  of,  the  iabmd  of  CIsada  or  Gaodoa,  wt^b 
lias  oi^NMite  to  the  port  of  I%csnice,  the  place  where 
tbey  propoaed  to  winter.  A  circumstance  occurs  in 
this  part  of  the  narrative  which  creates  aome  difficulty. 
They  who  navigated  the  ahip  were  apprehensive  of 
filling  among  ue  Syrtea,  which  lay  on  'the  coast  of 
Africa,  neariy  to  the  aonlhwMt  of  the  western  point  of 
Cnte.  Bot  we  should  consider  that  thia  dinger  lay 
only  in  the  fears  of  the  nuriners,  who,  knowing  the 
Syrtes  to  be  the  great  terror  of  those  seas,  and  prob- 
ably not  being  slue  to  ascertain  from  what  quarter  the 
wind  blew,  neither  sun  nor  stars  having  been  visible 
for  several  days,  and  as  these  violent  typhonic  Le- 
vanters  are  apt  to  change  their  directioD,  might  en- 
tertain apprebenaiona  that  they  migbt  be  cast  on  these 
dangoroos  quicksands.  The  event,  however,  proved 
that  the  place  of  their  danger  waa  mistaken.  iClau- 
kai  Journal^  rol.  19,  p.  SIS,  seqq. — Aok's  Anal- 
ftia  of  Ckmulogy,  toL  I,  p.  4M,  «eff.,  ed.  2d, 
1830.) 

Melitbnk,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  south- 
eastern  part  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  lying  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphratea.  The  aoil  was  fertile, 
and  yielded  ftnits  of  every  kind ;  in  tbia  rrspect  dif- 
fMrmg  from  the  rest  of  Cappadocia,  of  which  Armenia 
Minor  was  a  part.  The  chief  product  was  oil,  and  a 
wfne  called  Motiarites,  which  equalled  the  best  of  Gre- 
cian growth.  {Slrab.,  53S. — Plin.,  6,  3.)  Its  cap- 
ital waa  Melitene,  now  MiUaiie,  on  a  branch  of  toe 
liver  Melts.  (PUn.,  S,  S4.— 5tep&.  Bwsi.,  ».  9.-~Pn- 
«p.,  do  £dif.,  8,  S  ) 

MrLfnra,  one  bf  the  aecnaen  of  Soeiatoa.  Aftor 
BII* 


he  had  prevailed,  snd  Socrates  had  been  igaoBunions- 
ty  put  to  death,  the  Athenians  rqtented  of  tfaw 
verity  to  the  philosopher.   M«litus  was  condemned  to 
death  ;  and  Anyto^  another  of  the  accuse n,  to  eecspe 
a  similar  fate,  went  faito  vokintary  ezilO'  {IXag. 
ert.,  S.) 

MaLirs  or  MjBLnrs,  Sporius,  a  Roman  kni^t,  ns, 

Etcted  of  aiming  at  kingly  power,  in  consequence  of 
■  uncomnion  liberality  in  supplyins  the  populace  wiA 
com.  He  was  summoned  by  the  dictator  L.  Q.  Cin- 
cinnatos  to  appear  before  him ;  and,  baviiv  refDscd 
so  to  do,  was  sisin  on  the  spot  by  Ahala,  the  mmtt 
of  the  norse.  (Lie.,  4, 13,  teq^. — Vid.  .£qniineliaiD.} 
MiLLA  or  Mkla,  a  nnall  irver  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
near  Brixta.  It  relahs  its  aneient  name.  (Ttr;., 
Georg.,  4,  vn.—Catulbu,  S6,  3S.) 

MiLOS,  now  Milo,  an  islsw]  in  tbe  .£gesn  Set, 
forming  one  of  the  group  of  the  Cyctades.  It  wu  «i- 
uate,  according  to  Strabo  (84),  about  700  stadia  ta 
the  aontheast  of  Cape  SeyUnum,  and  nearly  as  many, 
in  h  northaaatem  dinetion,  from  the  Die^nnwao  pnn> 
oDtory  in  Crete.  It  waa  first  inhabited  by  Fboenintni 
(Stem.  Bjfx.,  t.  v.  M$^),  and  aflerwud  cohmized 
by  Lacedsmon,  neariy  700  years,  as  TfaDcydidss  re- 
lates, before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  'Iliia  island  ad- 
hered to  the  interest  of  that  state  against  the  Atheni- 
ans, and  successfully  resisted  at  first  an  attonpt  made 
by  the  latter  to  reduce  iL  (Thuejid.,  3, 91.)  Bat 
aome  years  after,  the  Athenians  returned  widi  a  great- 
er force ;  snd,  on  the  rejection  of  all  their  overtotes,  iu 
a  conference  which  the  nistorian  has  preserved  to  us, 
they  proceeded  to  besiege  the  principal  town,  which 
they  at  length  captured  utcr  a  brave  and  obatiDtte  re- 
sistance. Having  thus  ^ined  possession  of  the  city, 
(hey,  with  a  degree  of  barbarity  peculiar  to  ^t  age, 
pnt  all  the  malea  to  death,  enslaved  the  women  bh 
children,  and  sent  600  coloniata  into  the  island.  (Oi- 
flier*«  Anc.  Oreeee,  t(^-  3,  p.  404.) 

MxLPXS,  a  river  of  Lucania,  flowing  into  the  aea  U 
the  soutbeaat  of  the  promontory  of  Paunoros.  (PUn.. 
3,  S.)  It  is  now  the  Molpa,  and  is  probably  ibe  same 
stream  which  Lycophron  (v.  1083)  alls  the  Memblee. 

MsLPOMiNi,  one  of  the  Mnses,  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Mnemosyne.  Her  name  ia  derived  from  fiAir^fw, 
"  to  etieintt  tn  omg."  She  i»eMded  mvt  tragedy,  of 
which  the  poets  made  her  the  inventress.  Hence  tbe 
language  of  Auaoniua,  "  Melpomene  tragko  proclamei 
moetta  boatu.^'  (Auton.,  Jayll.  uU.,  r.  2.)  She  was 
commonly  represented  as  veiled,  and  holding  in  hei 
hand  a  tragic  mask.  Her  instrument  was  ue  lyre. 
Mdpomena  beeamai  by  the  riverfod  Acbaloiii,  die 
mother  of.the  Sirens.   (Kid.  Mna».) 

Mbhhia  (more  correeUy  Remhia)  Lu,  a  law,  by 
whom  proposed,  or  in  what  year,  ia  noceruio.  It  or- 
dained, that  an  accusation  should  not  bo  admitted 
against  those  who  were  absent  in  the  service  of  tbe 
public.  (Vol.  Max.,  3,  7,  9.— Suet.,  VU.  JtU.,  S3)i 
and  if  any  one  was  coovic'«d  of  false  accosation,  that 
he  should  be  brsnded  on  the  forehead  with  a  letta, 
pnbably'K,  aa  anciently  the  name  of  this  crime  wse 
written  KALUMNIA.— As  regards  the  correct  form 
of  the  name  of  this  law,  consult  HdneeewM,  AnI.  Rom., 
p.  731,  ei.  Hmhotd. 

MsMMii,  the  name  of  one  of  the  bnoehae  of  an  old 
plebeian  bouse,  who  were  themselves  sabdivided  ir.u 
the  families  of  Uie  Galli  and  Gemelli.  Tbe  most  re- 
markable tiS  the  Memmii  were  tba  following. — ^I.  C. 
Memraios  Galloe,  was  pnetor  B.C.  176  and  1711,  and 
afterward  ambasMdor  to  the  jGtoIians. — II.  G.  Men- 
mine  Qdlaa,  eon  of  tbe  preceding,  was  tribune  of  tbe 
commons,  and  a  bold  and  popular  speaker.  It  was 
ho  who  induced  the  people  to  aummon  Jugurtba,  king 
of  Numidis,  to  Rome,  in  order  to  ozpow.  if  possible, 
by  bis  means,  the  cormption  of  the  Roman  Dotnlity. 
(Vid.  Jugurtba.)  He  was  afierwaid  elected  consul 
S.C.  100,  btf  waa  aasassinated  oy  Glaacta.  •  du 
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mointed  csndidtta.  (Vid.  Mnrius.) — III.  L.  Mem- 
mm  GemelliM,  waa  inbone  oF  the  commonB  B.C. 
M.  and'pnetor  B.C.  59,  in  which  Ittter  capacitx  he 
htd  the  goTernment  of  Bithyni*.  He  was  distinguish- 
ed u  mn  ontor  and  poet,  and  was  the  friend  and  patron 
or  Catullni  and  Lucretius,  the  latter  of  whom  dedicated 
his  poem  to  him.  -  Cicero  describes  him  as  a  man  of 
nest  literal;  acqniiements,  and  well  icqusiated  with 
As  Grecian  language  aod  Utentnre.  {Br%l.,  70.) 
Tine  same  writer,  however,  represents  him  elsewhere 
u«  man  of  licentious  habits.  {Ep.  ad  Att.,  1, 18.) 
Re  was  an  opponent  of  Cnsar's,  and  was  driven  into 
exile  by  means  of  the  latter,  on  the  charge  of  briber; 
in  ming  for  the  conBulship,  and  also  of  eitortion  in  the 
province  of  Bithynia.  ue  died  in  exile.  (Cic.,  Ep. 
ad  Fattt.,  13,  l.—Mamii.,  ad  loc.—LL,  Ep.  oA  Att., 
6,  V—Binatiy  Ind.  Hi»t.,  a.  v.) 

MntiiOH,  I.  a  peraooage  freqaentlj  mentioned  hf 
the  Greek  writers.   He  is  first  sjwken  of  in  the  Odyt- 
Mj  as  toe  son  of  Eos,  or  the  morning,  as  a  hero  re- 
markable for  his  beauty,  and  as  the  Tanquisher  of  An- 
tilochas  (4,  188;  11,  6S1)     Hesiod  calla  him  the 
King  of  the  Ethigpians,  and  jepresents  him  as  the  bod 
of  'nthonoa.    (  Tkeog.,  986. )    He  is  supposed  to  hare 
feoght  against  the  Greeks  in  the  IVojan  war,  and  to 
have  be«i  slain  bv  Achilles.   In  the  ivxparaoia,  a 
lost  drama  oi  Ji^scbylus,  the  dead  bodr  of  Memnon  is 
carried  away  by  his  mother  Eos.   (Fragm.  No.  261, 
<i.  BinioTf.)   He  is  represented  by  most  Greek  wri- 
"•n  as  King  of  the  Ethiopians,  but  he  is  also  said  to 
Javc  been  connected  with  Persia.    According  to  Dio- 
dorus  (3, 22),  Tithonus,  the  father  of  Memnon,  gorem- 
ed  Persia,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  aa  the  viceroy 
oTTeutamus,  the  Assyrian  king ;  and  Memnon  erected 
at  Susa  the  palace  which  was  afterward  Itnown  by  the 
same  of  Memnonium.   Diodorus  also  adda,  that  the 
Ethiopians  claimed  Memnon  as  a  natiTe  of  their  cotin- 
liy.    Pausanias  combines  the  two  accounts :  he  repre- 
sents Memnon  as  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  but  also  says 
that  be  came  to  Troy  from  Susa,  and  not  from  Ethio- 
lia,sd>dQiiv  all  the  tiationa  in  hi*  war*  {.Ftauan., 
tO^  81,  6.— /d-f  1>      3.)   .£scbjlna  also,  according 
to  Stnbo,  spoke  of  the  Cissian,  that  is,  Susian,  parent 
age  of  Memnon  {Straio,  730) :  and  Herodotus  men- 
tions the  palace  at  Susa,  called  Memnonis,  and  also 
says,  that  the  city  itself  waa  sometimes  described  by 
'he  same  name.    {Herod.,  S,  63,  teq.—Id.,  7,  161.) 
The  great  majority  of  Greek  writers  agree  in  tracing 
the  origin  of  Memnon  to  Egypt  or  Ethiopia ;  and  it  is 
not  impndwble  that  the  name  of  Memnon  was  not 
known  in  Susa  till  after  the  Peraian  conquest  of  Egypt, 
and  that  the  buildings  there  called  Memnonian  by  the 
Greeks  were,  in  name,  at  least,  the  representative  of 
Aose  in  Egypt.   The  partial  deciphering  of  the  Eg)-p- 
^  tbn  proper  names  sflRinls  us  sufficient  reason  for  be- 
lieving,  with  Pausanias  (1, 42,  3),  that  the  Memnon  of 
ihe  Greeks  may  be  identified  with  the  Egyptian  Pha- 
nenoph,  Phamenoth,  Amenophia,  or  Amenothph,  of 
^ich  name  the  Greek  one  is  probably  only  a  corrup- 
tion.   Phsonenoph  is  said  to  mean  "  the  guardian  of 
the  city  of  Ammon,"  or  "  devoted  to  Ammon,"  "  be- 
loDging  to  Ammon." — Memnon,  then,  must  be  reeard' 
ed  aa  one  of  the  early  heroes  or  kinos  of  Egypt,  wnose 
bme  Mached  Greece  in  very  early  times.   In  the 
Mghtcentb  dynasty  of  Manetho  the  name  of  Amenophia 
oecuis,  with  this  remark :  "  This  is  he  who  is  sopposed 
to  be  the  Memnon  and  the  vocal  stone."  He  is  Ameno- 
phia II.,  and  the  son  of  Thutmosis,  who  is  said  to  have 
driven  the  shepherds  out  of  Egypt. — As  regards  the 
vocal  atatae  of  Memnon,  consult  the  article  Memno- 
■imu  n.    iEncgd.  JJa.  KrunoL,  voL  IS,  p.  88,  «^.) 
— n.  A  native  of  Rhodes,  the  brother  of  the  wife 
of  Aitabaxua  aatrap  of  Lower  Phrygia.    He  waa  ad- 
vucad,  together  mth  his  brother  Mentor,  to  offices  of 
mat  tnM  and  power  by  Dariua  (Ichas,  king  (if  Persia. 
WD  an  ignorant  of  the  time  of  Memnon's  hirth,  hut 


he  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  as  a  young  man  la 
B.C.  S62.  (Arittocrat.,f.Cn.)  Memnon  possessed 
great  military  taletata,  and  was  nttmated  by  Thnn 
Cbddmannus,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  on  the  invssion 
of  Asia  by  Alexander,  with  an  extensive  command  in 
Western  Asia ;  but  his  plans  were  thwarted  and  0(^ 
posed  by  the  satraps,  and  it  was  contrary  to  his  advice 
that  the  Persians  offered  battle  to  the  Macedonians  at 
tbe  Oranicue.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Peniana  on  this 
occasion,  MemnOn  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
in  Western  Asia,  «a  tbe'only  general  who  was  ablet* 
oppose  the  Macedonians;  He  first  retired  to  Miletus^ 
and  afterward  withdrew  to  Halicamasaus  in  CuM^ 
which  he  defended  against  Alexander,  and  only  aban- 
doned it  at  last  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  hold 
out.  After  the  fall  of  Halicamassus,  Memnon  entered 
into  iiegotialiona  with  the  Lacedsmonians,  with  tbe 
view  of  attacking  Macedonia.-  Hewaa  noweompletB* 
ty  master  of  tbe  sea,  and  proceeded  to  snbdne  Um  iat 
ands  in  tbe  ^Igean.  He  took  Chios,  and  obtained 
possession  of  tbe  whole  of  Lesbos,  with  the  excepti<m 
of  Mytilene',  befbra  which  place  he  died,  B.C.  888. 
The  loss' of  Memnon  was  faul  to  tbe  Persian  caoae: 
if  he  bad  lived,  be  wonid  probably  have  invaded  Mace- 
donia, and  thus  have  compelled  Alexander  to  give  np 
his  prospects  of  Aabtic  conqoest,  in  order  to  defew 
his  own  dominions.  {Arrian,  Exp,  Al.,  1,  30,  aeqq.— 
Id.  a.,  3,  1,  MtqeL—IHod.  Sic.,  16,  62.— Id.,  17,  38. 
stqj.—Eimd.  Ua.  Knoail,  vol.  16,  p.  S9.)~ni.  A 
native  of  Hersctea  Pontics,  in  Bithynia,  generally  re- 

S aided  as  contemporary  with  Augustus,  out  who,  in 
le  opinion  of  some  critics,  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  la- 
ter period.  He  wrote  a  history  of  his  native  city,  and 
of  the  tyrants  who  bad  ruled  over  it,  in  twenty-foai 
books.  Photios  has  preserved  for  us  an  abridgment, 
or,  rather,  an  extract  from  the  9th  to  the  16th  book, 
for  already,  in  bis  time,  the  first  eight,  as  also  the  lael 
ei^t  books,  were  lost ;  and  it  is  precisely  from  this  cir- 
cumstance that  we  are  unable  to  fix  the  period  wbei 
the  history  terminated,  and  which  would  give  us  soots 
idea  of  the  time  when  the  antbor  flonriahed.  Tbe  M- 
tracta  preserved  by  Photras  are  more  interestiog  froaa 
the  fact  of  Memnon's  speaking,  in  the  course  ot  tbrai, 
by  way  of  digression,  of  other  nations  and  communities 
with  whom  his  townsmen  had  at  any  time  political  in- 
tercourse or  relations.  These  extracts  extend  fron 
the  first  year  of  the  lOith  Olympiad  (B.C.  364)  to 
B.  C.  48.— The  tataat  and  best  edition  of  the  fragmaDta 
of  Meranen  ia  tfaat  of  OreUius,  Ztpe.,  1816,  8vo,  eon* 
taining  fragments  of  tbe  works  of  other  writers  of  -Her- 
aclea.    {Sehm,  Hiat.  Lit.  Gr..  vol.  4,  p.  165.)  - 

MxHifdiiluH,  I.  the  citadel  of  Susa.  The  city  also 
bore  the  einihet  of  "Memnonian."  (Herod.,  5,  64; 
7,  161.  —  Oumpare  remarks  under  tbe  article  Mem- 
non I.) — n.  A  splendid  stnictDre  at  lliebea,  In  I^iypt, 
on  tbe  western  side  of  tbe  river.  The  tains  of  uw 
Memnonium  aie  regarded  at  the  present  day 'as  per- 
haps the  most  ancient  in  l^hes.  This  beautiful  lelie 
of  antiquity  looks  to  the  east,  and  is  fronted  by  a  vast 
pfopyleon,  of  which  334  feet  in  length  are  still  re- 
maining. The  main  edifice  has  been  about  SOO  fee*, 
wide  and  BOO  feet  long,  containing  six  couru  and 
chambers,  passing  from  side  to  side,  with  about  1641 
columns  thirty  not  hirii.  All  the  ndewalks  have 
been  broken  down,  ana  the  materials  of  which  they 
were  composed  carried  away ;  nothing  remainmg  but 
a  portion  of  the  colonnade  and  the  inner  chambeis.  to 
testify  to  the  traveller  what  a  noble  structure  once 
occupied  this  interesting  spot.  Champollion  consid- 
ers the  Memnonium  to  be  the  same  with  the  tomb  ol 
O^andias,  described  by  Diodoras  SicuIds  (1,  47). 
In  Uie  Memnonium  is  still  to  be  seen  the  sUtue  of 
Onmsndias.  It  is  pnnoonced  to  be  by  far  the  finest 
rehc  of  art  which  Uie  place  contains,  and  to  have  been 
once  ita  brightest  ornament,  thon^  at  preeem  it  is 
dnowB  down  "t  oedestal.  laid  prostrate  on  Ifai 
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flTOund,  Mid  Bbatlered  inio  »  tbouMod  pieces,  ft 
IS  tboat  SB  feet  broad  between  the  dtoolden,  M  feet 
ronnd  the  cbeit,  and  13  feet  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
elbow.  There  are  on  the  back  and  on  both  ■rms 
hierwljrf^icd  tablet*,  ettremely  well  Mecat«d,  triuch 
idontify  Uus  enORiMHii  etitue  with  the  hno  wboee 
•ebteveneMti  era  scalptimd  mi  the  walb  <rf  the  leoi- 
ple.  Tfils  fifure  baa  Mmetimea  been  eonfoonded 
with  that  which  bean  the  name  of  Memnon,  and 
wh'ch  baa  so  long  been  celebrated  for  ita  vocal  quali- 
tiea.  The  latter,  however,  is  one  of  the  two  statoee 
rulgar^  colled  Sbsma  and  Dama,  which  stand  a  little 
iistuce  from  MnUiut  Aboit  towards  the  Nile.  These, 
we  ma  told,  are  twarly  eqdal  in  magnitude,  being  about 
n  fact  ID  height.  The  thrones  on  which  they  re- 
■fwetinljr  real  are  80  feet  long,  18  broad,  and  be- 
tween ecTen  and  eight  feet  high.  Tbey  are  placed 
about  40  fset  asunder ;  are  in  a  tine  with  each  other, 
and  look  towards  the  east,  directly  oppoaile  to  the 
temple  of  Luxor.  If  there  be  any  difference  of  aixe, 
the  sontbem  one  is  the  Soulier.  It  a[»eaie  to  bf  of 
MM  entiM  atone.  The  face,  inns,  km  front  of  the 
body  have  auffered  bo  mach  from  etodied  violeDce, 
^t  not  a  feature  of  the  countenance  remaina.  The 
head-dress  is  beaatifollT  wrought,  as  are  also  the  shoul- 
ders, which,  with  the  rack,  continue  quite  uninjured 
Tbe  massT  hair  projecta  from  behind  the  eara  like  thst 
of  the  s[Munx.  The  sides  of  the  throne  are  highly 
ornamented  with  the  elwint  dwiee  of  two  bearoad 
f^rea  tying  the  stem  or  the  flexible  lotos  round  the 
ligula.  The  colossus  is  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the 
hands  resting  on  ihs  knees.  The  other  statue,  which 
stands  on  the  north  side,  appears  to  be  that  of  the 
rocal  MemnoB.  It  presents  the  same  attitude  as  ita 
companion.  This  famous  atatue  waa  aaid  to  utter, 
when  it  waa  struck  by  the  first  beams  oi  the  son,  a 
aoand  like  the  snappiiur  aaonder  a  mnsieal  atring. 
(PMMM9n.,  1,  43,  3.)  Camhyaea,  who  spared  not  Ob 
I^rptian  god  Apis,  suspecting  some  imposture,  broke 
the  statue  from  the  head  to  the  middle  of  the  body, 
bat  discovered  nothing.  Strabo  (816),  who  visited 
the  spot  in  a  latw  age,  atatea  that  he  aaw  two  colos- 
sal fignna,  ooa  of  them  erect,  and  the  other  broken  off 
fipom  abon,  and  the  fragments  lying  on  the  ground. 
He  adds,  however,  a  tradition,  tint  uits  had  been  oc- 
casioned by  tn  earthquake.  The  geographer  says 
that  ha  and  JEln*  Gallus,  with  many  oUier  friends 
and  a  large  number  of  soldiers,  were  standing  by  these 
statues  early  in  the  raoming,  when  thm  haard  a  cer- 
tain sound,  bat  could  not  dsteimine  whether  it  came 
from  the  colossus,  or  the  base,  or  from  the  aonronnding 
mnltitnde.  He  mentions  also  that  it  was  a  current 
belief  that  the  sound  came  frwn  that  pert  of  the  statue 
which  remained  on  the  base.  Pliny  and  Tacitus 
menuon  the  sound  prodoced  from  the  sutue  vrithout 
having  tbemselTes  hesrd  it  (P/in.,  36,  II. —  Tacit.,. 
Arm.,  S,  61.— Conqiare  Jwfenal,  Ifi,  fi),  and  Lucian 
infwms  ns  that  Demetriue  went  on  purpose  to  .fg^pt 
to  eee  the  pyramids  and  Mcmnon's  slalna,  fiamwEieb 
a  voice  proceeded  at  the  liaing  of  the  sun.  {Toxarit, 
6,  37.)  It  was  a  general  persnasioD,  indeed,  among 
tiie  Egyptians  as  well  as  others,  that  before  Cambysea 
broke  this  coloasua,  it  uttered  the  seven  mysterious 
vowels.  Whst  charscteriiea,  however,  in  a  particu- 
lar degree,  the  statue  of  vocal  celetoity,  is  the  inscrip- 
tiona,  Doth  in  Greek  and  Latnt,  in  verse  and  jmse,  with 
whieb  its  lags  are  covered.  Host  of  these  inscriptions 
belong  to  the  pniod  of  the  eariy  Roman  emperors, 
and  aO  attest  that  the  writers  had  heard  the  heavenly 
voice  of  Memnon  at  the  Brat  dawn  of  day.  Transls- 
tions  of  two  of  these  inscriptions  follow :  "  /,  Publiiu 
Batbimu,  heard  tke  dmne  voice  of  .MipnuuTii  or  PAd*  1 
NumpA.  /  ecme  ia  coamiM^  wtM  tke  Emprets  SoU- 
w,  at  the  first  hour  of  the  tun't  courte,  the  I5th  year 
if  tk«  rngn  o/  Bmimn,  Ike  S4<A  day  of  Alhyr,  the 
MttfAtmoHti^ffoMmhrnr*'   The  other  inscrip- 


tion is  as  follows :  "Iwnle^Ur  hsr»mfhemillm 
ncn. — CoK^eea  hath  vomtMi  me,  a  stone  ati  tsM 
an  image  of  the  Sun-hng.  I  had  formerly  the  nttt 
Toiee  of  Memnon,  hut  Cambytee  Aos  depTwi  me  ef 
the  aecentt  lehich  emtae  jay  and  grief. — Yin  rdsir 
grkmma  tktng*.  Your  voux  u  now  abaam.  01 
toretdui  eUttu  I  I  i^hre  your  fate."  (Amaim 
QvarUrly  Revieio,  No.  9,  p.  Sst. — Compare  Cbamfel 
lion,  Prieie  du  Syttime  Hien^lyphtpte,  vol.  1,  p 
236.)  It  will  be  pnceived,  from  the  first  of  the« 
inscriptions,  that  Memnon,  a*  we  have  slrcady  n- 
marked  in  a  previoos  article  (Memnon  I.],  is  luulf 
identical  with.the  Egyptian  Phameitoph ;  and,  in  hct, 
the  hieroglydiic  legeoa  on  the  statue,  as  deciphncd 
by  ChampoUion,  shews  it  to  have  been  tbe  emgy  o' 
Amenophis.  There  is  some  difficulty,  however,  not- 
withstandmg  these  inscriptions,  in  identifying  tin 
statue  with  the  one  described  bv  Strabo  and  Piaaui- 
as.  These  writers  say  that  the  npper  part  had  in 
ibeir  lime  bllen  down  or  been  broken  off;  bat  il 
present  tbe  upper  pert  nista  in  its  proper  poiitioii, 
though  not  in  a  sinale  piece,  being  adapted  (o  tha 
lower  portion  of  the  oody  by  courses  of  tae  cooudod 
sandstone  used  ao  generally  in  the  buiMings  of  Tbsbei. 
Heeren  conjectnrea  that  the  broken  statue  mi^t  bsve 
been  repaired  after  the  time  of  Strabo. — Of  tbe  fict 
that  the  statue  of  Memnon  uttered  sounds  wlt«i  the 
sun  shone  upon  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  u  to  lbs 
mode,  however,  in  which  this  waa  effected,  gmt  di- 
versity of  (^hiioo  exists.  It  has  been  dbmight  k 
some,  that  the  ;«ieaU  of  Thebes  might  have  fabricated, 
by  mechanic^  art,  a  kind  of  speaking  head,  the  springi 
of  wbich  wore  so  arranged  that  it  sent  forth  sooixii 
at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Such  an  explanation,  bow 
ever,  is  altogether  onaatis&clory ;  the  circomstaiKei 
of  the  case  sn  directlj  a^ost  it  Hw  men  gener 
ally  received  optniOD  aacnbes  the  aonnd  to  some  pe- 
culiar property  in  the  stone  itself,  of  which  tbe  ^vp- 
tian  prieata  artfully  took  adrsntsge,  though  rs  wbsl 
way  is  quite  uncertain.  Alexander  HumfaoMt  speakt 
of  certain  sounds  tlut  are  heard  to  proceed  from  the 
rocks  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronoko,  in  South  America, 
at  sunrise :  ^cse  he  attributed  to  cotyEaed  air  making 
its  escape  from  crevices  oc  caverns,  where  the  differ- 
ence of  the  internal  and  external  temperature  is  con- 
siderable. The  French  eavane  attest  to  their  having 
heard  such  sounda  at  Camak,  on  tbe  east  bank  of  die 
Nile;  and  hence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
priests,  who  had  observed  this  pfaenomen<Hi,  took  ad- 
vantage of  theii  knowledge,  atu  contrived,  bj  whit 
means  we  know  not,  to  make  tbe  crednkms  believe 
that  a  similai  sound  [«oceeded  htm  die  colossal  suf- 
ue  of  Phsmenoph.  (AifisA  Mutemm,  Egyft.  A»- 
ti^.,  vol.  1,  p.  36C.)  Mr.  Wilkinson,  htnrever,  in 
his  work  on  the  "  Topograpl^  of  Thebes"  (iMd., 
1835),  gives  a  far  more  satisfacloiy  solution  of  tbe  dif- 
ficulty. "  "Die  sound  which  this  statoe  nttered,"  ob- 
served  this  writer,  **  was  ssid  lo  resemble  tbe  bresking 
of  a  barp-atring,  or,  according  to  the  prefttsUe  au- 
thority of  a  witness,  i  metsluc  ring  (one  itf  tbe  in- 
scriptMHis  says,  Mike  brass  when  struck*),  and  the 
memory  of  its  daily  performance  is  still  retained  in  ti>e 
traditioDsl  a[^IIation  of  S^amat,  'salutations,'  by 
the  modem  inhabitants  of  Thebes.  Id  ibe  lap  of 
the  statue  is  a  stone,  which,  on  being  strock,  emits 
a  metallic  sound,  that  might  still  be  made  use  of  t« 
deceive  a  visiter  who  was  predisposed  to  beUeve  in 
its  powers ;  and  from  its  pcwition,  and  a  square  ^ce 
cut  in  the  block  behind,  as  if  to  admit  a  person 
might  thus  lie  concealed  from  tbe  most  tciuitDona  oo- 
servor  in  the  plain  below,  it  seems  to  have  been  Dsed 
aAer  the  restoration  of  the  statue ;  and  another  simi- 
lar recess  exists  beneath  the  present  site  of  this  stone, 
which  might  have  been  intended  for  tbe  same  po'P'*'' 
when  the  atatue  waa  in  ita  motilsted  stale.  Mr.  Bir- 
ton  and  I  first  remarked  the  meUllic  sound  of  4dv 
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m  dia  hp  of  Uie  ■Utne  in  th»  f—x  nid 
NDjeeuired  tbtt  it  might  hv7t  been  uwd  to  deceiTe 
Am  RomsQ  Tutan ;  bat  the  utun  of  the  sound, 
rilich  did  not  apao  witk  Uie  ucoontt  giveo  hj  u- 
lint  uikMf  wtSmA  to  praunt  in  mnpenble  ebjeo- 
feoL  ^  *  nibMqnnt  nsU  to  ThebH  in  1830,  on 
WHK  waiining  the  «Utae  md  its  jBseriptionB,  I  foond 
mt  OM  Bdtilh  had  compared  it  to  tlte  athking  of 
WsM ;  ind  feeling  Gonviocect  that  this  inthoritjr  wu 
•on  decisive  Uuq  the  vagoe  icconnts  of  thoee  wri- 
Im  who  kid  iwvet  heard  it,  I  detenniiwd  on  posting 
■flMpMnoti  bikrar  and  ■■'•^■^'"g  myself  to  the  Isp 
■f  the  etitwe,  with  e  new  of  heaniw  nom  thwn  tM 
ii^inaeion  mtde  the  eoand.  lunng  struck  the 
MMuimu  block  with  s  soult  hunmer,  I  inquired  wbtt 
they  beud,  and  their  answer,  Ente  bettdrob  e'tioAha, 
'Yea.  ate  striking  brass,'  convinced  me  that  the 
KMind  was  the  same  that  deceived  the  Romans,  end 
led  Stiriio  to  observe  that  it  appeared  to  him  as  the 
effect  of  a  alight  MotM."  (WUJcinton,'*  Ti^ogn^ 
of  Vubtt,  D.  36,  The  head  of  the  cokweel 

Kemnon  in  the  Britin  Mnsenai  has  no  daim  to  be  COD- 
sidered  the  vocal  Memnon  deaerUMd  by  Strabo,  Taci- 
los,  snd  Paosanias.   The  height  of  the  figure  to  which 
the  head  belongs  was  about  24  feet  when  entire. 
Then  is  also  an  entiie  coloaaal  Memoon  in  the  British 
Uosenm  0  foot  6|  inehes  hig^  which  is  a  copy  of  the 
»Bt  MoMUiOD  at  Thdiaa.   iBmaUon'M  JBgmptiae^ 
-PtaMiml  lUtmm,  No.  4.  ait.  JTraiMmT— 
eyd.  V$.  XnmLt  voL  16,  p.  88,  *eqq.) 
ICwrnn,  a  &moas  ei^  of  I^pt,  on  the  left  aide 
'  of  the  Nile.   Coaceming  the  epocn  of  its  foundation 
and  its  pceciae  sitnation,  writers  are  not  agreed.  With 
Maid  to  its  position,  it  would  seem,  from  a  review 
Of  ail  the  anthocities  which  bear  upon  the  subject, 
that  Mein|^.alood  about  15  miles  aoaUi  (rf'tbe 
ef  the  Delta:  this,  at  least,  b  D'AnviUe*s  opinion. 
Herodotoe  (2,  90)  assigns  Uie  founding  of  Memphis 
to  Menes,  and  Diodtnus  (1,  60}  to  Udureoa.  From 
the  eccooBt  given  by  the  former  of  these  writers,  it 
would  soom  that  the  Nile  originally  ran  nearer  the 
libywi  maantains,  and  that  Manes,  having  erected  a 
dam  dioat  a  hondred  stadia'  south  of  the  spot 
naeie  Man^ihis  'aftuwaid  stood,  caused  the  river  to 
pome  a  mofe  eastv hr  etmne.   After  he  had  thus  di- 
verted the  currant  of  the  stream,  he  bailt  Memphis 
witlun  tho  ancient  bed  of  the  Nile.    The  great  em- 
bankment was  always  an  object  of  attention,  and 
Herodotoe  states  th^  under  we  Persian  dominioD  it 
was  aonnally  repaired ;  for  if  the  river  had  at  any  time 
bniun  tbHM^  the  bank,  the  wfai4a  cHr  would  have 
hoMiniiiiidsCM.   In  Memfdiis  the  aameMraae  erected 
a  immifieent  temple  to  Vulcan  or  Hitha.   {Beroi.,  I. 
c)   What  Heroaotus  partly  saw  and  jiartly  learned 
liora  the  lips  of  the  pnests  relative  to  this  city,  Die- 
deni*  confirm*  (1,  60).    He,  too,  speaks  of  the  large 
■adMokment,  of  a  vast  and  deep  exoavatiim  which  re- 
emved  the  water  of  the  river,  and  wfaleh,  aneireUng 
dw  city,  «xcep  in  the  quarter  whan  the  moond  waa 
cooatractad,  rendered  it  secure  against  any  hostile 
attack.   H«  diftea  fram  Herodotus,  however,  in  ma- 
kh^,  as  baa  alrea^  been  remarked,  Uohoreus  to  have 
been  ita  foander.    On  this  point,  indeed,  there  appears 
la  hav«  bean  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  the 
Mciaiit  writ  era,  for  we  find  the  building  of  Memphis 
■■aigaaa  also  to  Epaphos  {SekU.,  t»  Stat.,  TKdt.,  4, 
and  to  Apia.    (Arneel^)  p.  149.— Compare 
Wewdiwy,  ai  Dioi.  Sie.,  I.  c)    It  is  mon  than 
pn^MUe,  tbat  the  Egyptian  priests  themselves  were 
poaecsaed  of  no  definite  information  on  this  head,  snd 
ifatf  MempUa  was  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  as 
rbebes  waa  of  Upper  Egypt,  at  a  very  early  period, 
oidon  tba  land  was  under  the  sway    many  etatempo- 
nnaooB  oiAnarcbs.   Whan,  bowevw,  the  whole  eoun- 
tgj  waa  ontted  oader  ana. king,  the  royal  residence 
.  ta  have  baao  tnaalemd  to  Maoq^s,  m 


Oder  to  enjoy,  prabaUy,  the  eocd  bteeaes  fiom  Hit 
sea,  and  Thebes  would  Uien  appeal  to  have  declined 
in  inqnrtance.  The  circuit  m  Memphis  is  given  by 
Diodorua  at  160  stadia,  from  which  it  wooU  teem  that 
it  was  still  la^erin  coamaaa  than  the  city  of  TMiea. 
Memphis  is  sunwsad  to  have  sofiend  modi  hi  the  m- 
vaeion  of  Cambyees.  It  was  admved  and  beaati&e4 
however,  under  the  Ptolemies  ;  and,  about  the  time  o( 
our  Saviour,  was  the  second  city  of  Egypt,  Alexao- 
diea  being  Um  capital :  but  its  decay  had  already  her 
gun.  Strabo,  who  visited  it  about  this  lima,  deeerfliaa 
uw  tam|de  of  Valcao,  anothn  of  Temu^  and  a  third 
of  Osins,  where  the  Apis,  a  sacred  ball,  was  w«r- 
shipped  (vid.  Apis) ;  end  also  a  Sarapenm  and  a  la^ 
cinue.  But  many  of  its  palaces  were  in  rains  ;  an 
immense  coloasns,  formed  of  a  single  stone,  lay  in 
front  of  ti»  circus ;  and  among  a  number  of  sphinxes 
near  the  Serapeum,  some  were  covered  with  sand  tc' 
Uie  middle  of  the  body,  and  olbws  were  so  neariy 
buried  as  to  leave  only  their  heads  visible — melan- 
choly and  certain  pwsagoa  of  iu  future  fate.  In  the' 
Mventh  century  the  Saracen  or  Arabian  conquest  of 
Egypt  occuned.  Memphis  waa  not  indeed  destn^ed 
by  the  vtctois,  yet  it  had  to  aupi^y  abundant  materiate 
for  the  new  capital  of  Cairo,  as  a  view  of  this  latter 
^ace  even  at  lbs  present  day  conclusively  proves. 
Frmn  this  period  Memphis  fell  gradually  to  ruin ;  and 
tbottdi  Benjamin  pf  Tudela,  in  the  twelfUi  century 
foondit  still  in  part  sUnding,  yet  the  [nrocess  of  dilapi- 
dation was  actively  carried  on,  and  moat  of  the  for" 
mer  inhabitants  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  the 
new  capital  of  Cairo.  This  latter  city  be  calls  '*  New 
Misraim,"  and  Memphis  "  Old  Miaraim"  (e.  SI).  Tha 
first  modem  traveller  who  seems  to  have  discovered 
the  trae  site  ot  Memphia  ie  Fonrmwit  (Deaerif^mi 
deM  nmet  tHdiaftiia  et  it  Mmphi*,  Peru,  1766^ 
8vo).  The  whole  subject  is  now  clearly  elucidated 
by  the  researches  of  the  French  in  Egypt.  The  mini 
of  Uie  ancient  city  extend,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Nile,  for  mora  than  one  geographical  mile  in  a  aouth- 
em  direction  from  Old  Cava.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Saccara  ia  to  be  seen  the  spot  where  once  stood  the 
tenmie  of  Vulcan.  The  village  which  occnpiea  a  part 
at  Uw  site  of  Memphis  is  culed  by  Fourmont  Mt- 
mf,  while  more  modem  autfaoritiea  name  it  Myt-Rah 

S\eh,  Both  are,  in  fact,  right :  along  the  side  of 
ampfais  many  villages  riae,  but  the  Imeat  masses 
of  ruins  show  themselves  principally  at  ib/t-BMktfndL 
on  the  southern  aide  of  the  city. — The  foltowmg  de- 
scription of  Memphis,  as  it  appeared  iu  the  twelfUt 
century,  is  from  an  Oriental  writer.  {AhielttX^'t 
AbridgmM  ^  Eirui,  tiaaalated  by  Be  Saa/.—Bn- 
cydofUU  Maropotitana,  art.  Egypt.)  "  Among  the 
monoments  <tf  the  power  aod  genina  of  the  ancienti 
are  the  remaina  still  exUnt  in  old  Misr  or  Memphia 
That  city,  a  little  above  Fostat,  in  the  province  of 
Djiseh,  was  inhatnted  1^  the  Pfaaraoha,  and  is  the  an- 
cient capital  of  (ha  kingdom  of  "EgnL  Snch  it  con- 
tfaraed  to  be  antil  rained  by  BiAhUHwr  (Neboehad^ 
neKzar) ;  but  many  years  afterward,  when  Alexander 
bad  built  lakanderiyeh  (Alezandrea).  this  latter  ptaea 
waa  made  the  metropolis  of  Egypt,  and  reUined  that 
pre-eminence  till  the  Moslems  conquered  the  country 
ander  Amra-ebo-ri-Aaai,  who  transferred  the  seat  ef 
govflmment  to  Foatat.  At  last  El  Moen  cuoa  hem 
the  weat  and  bnilt  El  Cahinh  (Cain),  which  haa  ever 
since  been  the  royal  place  of  reaidenoe. — But  let  na 
return  to  the  description  of  Menof,  also  called  old 
Misr.  Notwithstendmg  the  vast  extent  of  this  City, 
the  nmote  period  at  wuch  it  was  boilt,  the  change  of 
dynasties  to  which  it  baa  been  subjected,  the  attempts 
made  by  various  nations  to  destroy  even  the  vest^ea, 
and  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  it,  by  removing  the 
stones  and  materials  of  which  it  wss  formed---cumiM 
iu  houses  and  defacing  iU  aralptaree— notwidiataD» 
ii^an       eanbiivi  w^  what  mon  tban^fonr  tka« 
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iagd  ynin  mm:  ian  done  towud*  its  deitnKtioB, 
ihen  m  yet  fouud  in  it  wotlis  mo  wonderful  tbu  tbejr 
eonJband  tma  »  nfleetiiig  nund,  tad  «te  neh  u  tM 
.noBt  eloquent  woald  not  be  lUe  to  deieribe.  Tbe 
more  70a  coneider  them,  the  more  does  jooi  utonbb- 
meDt  incietse  ;  and  the  more  yon  look  at  them,  ibe 
more  pleeinie  yon  eiperienco.  Every  idea  which  tfan 
wggeat  immediatdy  gtrea  birth  to  tome  other  aiill 
more  novel  and  mmpected  ;  and  as  aocm  aa  yon  tm«- 
gine  that  yon  IwTe  tiaeed  out  their  Tull  acope,  yon  die- 
eorer  that  then  ia  •ometbing  atill  greater  Mund." 
Among  the  work*  here  elloded  to,  he  apecifiea  «  inon- 
olilhie  lAffifde  aimilar  to  the  one  mentioned  by  Herod- 
otna,  adorned  with  coriona  sculptures..  He  neit  ex- 
pttiatea  upon  tbe  idola  found  among  the  ruins,  not  lesa 
remarkable  for  tbe  beaatT  of  their  ronns,  the  enctness 
of  dwir  pK^KNtioiia,  end  pnfeel  resesiMaBea  to  nk- 
ton,  thin  for  their  truly  astonishing  dlmenaione.  We 
measured  one  of  them,  he  says,  which,  witiwnt  in- 
clndiDg  Ute  pedeaul,  was  46  feet  io  length,  IS  feet 
from  side  to  side,  and  from  back  to  front  in  the  same 
proportion.  It  was  of  one  block  of  red  graniie,  covered 
with  t  coating  of  red  vamiab,  tbe  antiquity  of  which 
•eemed  only  to  jncretse  iu  lustre.  The  rains  of 
Mempbis,  in  his  time,  extended  to  the  distance  of  half 
•  day'e  journey  in  ereiy  direction.  But  ao  rapidly  baa 
the  wMK  of  destruction  proceeded  aince  the  twelfth 
century,  that  few  points  have  beent  more  debated  by 
modem  traTellera  than  tbe  site  of  thia  celebrated  me- 
tropolis. Tbe  investigations  of  ibe  French,  as  nas  al- 
ready been  remarked,  appear  to  have  decided  the  ques- 
tion. "At  Myt-Sakymk  (Metrshain^),  one  league 
(ram  Sacoua,  we  fbond,"  oeys  Guienl  Dnnis,  "ao 
many  bloelu  of  gnaite  eerered  with  hiNOBlTphics  and 
■eu^ttires  around  and  within  u  esiOaoade  thjwe  leagues 
in  citcu|»ference,  enclosed  by  heaps  of  rubbish,  that  we 
were  coovioced  these  must  be  the  niioa  of  Memphis. 
The  ai^t  of  some  fragments  of  one  of  those  colos- 
susses,  which  Herodotus  says  were  erected  by  Scsoe- 
•ris  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  would, 
ndeed,  have  been  sufficient  to  dispel  our  doubts  had 
any  remained.  The  wrut  of  this  colon u*  ahows  thst 
it  must  have  been  46  feet  high."  {lUutWt  Egypt, 
p.  816,  Ma7-H-Mempbis  is  ifaonriit  many  to  have 
been  tbe  Nm^.of  Scripture.  (2MiaA,19,  IS.— Jer., 
*,  16.— £s<i.,80,  13-16.) 

MiKAHDH  (lUMivdEior),  I. «  celshnted  comic  poet 
of  Athens,  bom  B.C.  MS.  Accndii^  to  Snidss,  he 
was  tbe  eon  of  Biopithes  and  H^strati,  was  cross- 
eyed, and  yet  clear-headed  enough  {aTpa6df  roc  ^eif : 
a  t6v  voCv).  His  father  was  at  this  time  com- 
mander of  the  forces  stationed  by  the  Athenians  at  the 
Helleqwnt,  and  must  therefore  have  been  a  man  of 
some  coneeqnence;.  Alexia,  the  comic  poet,  was  bis 
uBcIe  and  instnictw  in  tbe  drama.  (PrcUg.,  Arit- 
tepk.,  p.  80.)  Tbeophraatua  was  hit  tutor  in  jdiUoso- 
phy  and  literature,  and  be  may  have  derived  mm 
latter  the  knowledge  of  character  for  which  he  was  so 
eminent.   (Diog.  Laert.,  6,  86.)   Tbe  merit  of  hie 

Eiecea  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  Chief  of  tbe  New 
iomedy.  His  compositions  were  remariuble  for  their 
•leoance,  refined  wit,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
In  ys  Slst  year  he  brought  out  tbe  ■Om^  bis  fint 
dnuna.  (ProUf.,  Ariato^,  p.  xn.)  He  lived  29 
vears  more,  dyio^  B.C.  S93,  aft«r  having  composed 
[OS  plays,  according  to  saoae  authorities  {ApMod.,  ap. 
Aid.  GeU.t  17, 4),  and  according  to  others  108.  (Sw- 
das.— 7<7pa^  ctwydtof  p^.)  He  gained  tbe  priie, 
howevtt,  only  eigut  times,  ootwithstending  the  num- 
ber of  his  laodncuoas,  and  altboorit  be  wis  Uie  most 
admired  writer  of  his  time.  One  tmndred  and  fifteen 
titles  of  comedies  ascribed  to  him  have  come  down  to 
ne  ;  but  it  is  clear,  of  course,  that  all  these  are  not 
sorrectly  attributed  to  him.  (Fairie.,  Bibtioth.  Gr., 
vol.  8,  p.  460,  466,  ed.  Hniet.)  Menandw  is  said 
HI  bare  been  drowned  white  bethii^  in  tbe  harbour  of 


Phmns,  and  a  Imo  in  the  Ibis  of  Orid  is  soppwed  Of 
some  to  allude  to  this:  ^^CtmuauiUneintfmtiuk 
mahal  in  mdiM."   (.&.,  &91.)   Aecordag  to  sMlki 
aeootmt,  he  drowned  tumaetf  baeeBseJiis  rival  Phik- 
mon  Ablained  tbe  priie  in  a  dramatic  cUDtaaL—AU 
antiquity  agreea  in  praise  of  Menander.   We  lem 
from  Ovid  that  all  his  plota  turned  on  love,  and  tlM 
in  his  time  the  plays  of  Menander  were  comnKm  chii> 
dren's  books.   (Ovid,  TVisf.,  3,  370.)   JaUas  Cm 
called  Terence  a   UmiiiBlM  Maumda;"  ct  "fasbsl 
Menander,"  having  refaaence  to  hie  piofesaed  mit^ 
tion  of  the  Athenian  dramatist.   Tereote,  indeed,  ww 
but  a  tranBlat4]r  of  his  dramaa.    Plutarch  poefcrni 
Menander  to  Aristophanes,  and  Dio  Ohiyaoatooi  nak- 
ed him  above  all  the  writers  of  tbe  Old  Condij. 
Quintilian  (10,  1,  69)  gives  him  miqoalified  praise  « 
a  delineator  of  nunnMs.   Fran  tbeeo  notieia,  bm 
the  plays  of  Terence,  and  from  an  ewlnmd  compli- 
ment passed  upon  him  by  Aiistq>binee  the  RsnoS' 
rian.  we  may  infer  that  Menander  was  an  aoKiftUi 
painter  of  real  life.   He  was  a  man,  however,  of  lien 
tioua  principles  ;  snd  his  efiemioate  and  isuDoisi  hab- 
its, and  ^t  caaeleasneaa  in  his  verses  wbkb  sabftcUd 
him  to  the  charge  of  [dagiarism,  or,  at  least,  of  eofjmg, 
all  point  to  the  man  of  Gabion  rather  then  the  ima- 
ginative poet   Ittae  been  otettved  that  there  it  very 
Httle  of  the  bumonnn  in  tbo  fistments  ef  HeMitder 
which  remain ;  bnt  we  cannot  jn^  of  a  play  fiag- 
ments.   Sheridan's  pisys,  if  reoacNl  to  tbe  same  sUU, 
would  be  open  to  a  aimilar  charge,  altboc^  he  ii 
perhaps  the  most  witty  writer  of  any  sse  or  cons 
try.    Tbe  easential  aim  of  the  comedy  of  msnneit  b  * 
to  excite  intncst  and  smiles,  not  lau^ter.  Tbe'pli:r* 
itf  Menander  were  probably  veiy  snnple  in  dismauc 
action.   Terence  did  not  keep  to  thn  ain^lici^,  boi, 
aa  he  tells  ss  himself,  added  to  tbe  main  plot  •oms 
aubmdioale  one  taken  from  a  different  .piece  of  Me- 
nander; thos  making,  as  be  says,  one  piece  out  of  two. 
B^ween  tbe  time  of  Arist<^nes  snd  Uiat  of  Meaan- 
der,'agKat  change  must  have  taken  place  in  the  Athe- 
nian cnaraeter,  which,  in  all  probabaity,  was  memly 
brought  about  by  the  change  in  the  political  condition 
of  the  Athenian  aUte.    llie  apirit  of  tbe  peofde  had 
decUned  from  the  noble  patriotism  which  character- 
ized the  plays  of  Ariitof^nes  st  a  time  Itben  Athene 
was  strufnllng  fm  snpremaey  in  Greece;  Mid,  in  tbe 
time  of  Menander,  Macedoaiaii  indnenee  bad  naaily 
extingoiriied  the  epbit  that  once  animated  tbe  coo- 
querors  of  Marathtm  and  Plataa.   Manners  pieb^iiy 
had  not  changed  f«r  the  better  in  Athens;  thoi^  tbs 
obscenity  ana  ribaldiy  of  AriatofAanes  would  no  laag- 
er have  been  tolerated.    Tbe  transitioii  from  coarse- 
ness of  expreaaion  to  a  decent  propria^  of  languge 
marks  the  history  of  literature  in  every  eoontry.  Thus 
tbe  personal  satire  and  tbe  coaraeness,  which  dane- 
teriied  the  old  eonedy,  were  no  limgOT  adi^itad  to  the 
age  and  cireomstancee  in  which  Menander  lived,  and 
there  remained  nothing  for  bun  to  attempt  as  a  dnm^ 
atist  bnt  the  new  species  of  comedy,  in  which,  by  tbe 
unanimous  judgment  of  all  antiqaitv,  be  attained  to 
the  hi^est  excellence.— The  fragments  of  Mensndn 
are  principally  preserved  in  Athene  as,  Stebna,  and 
the  Greek  lexicognpben  and  grammarians.  Th»f 
were  puUished  uong  with  thoae  of  PbilcmaB  hf  u 
Clerc  (Clericus),  in  1709,  8vo.   This  edition,  exe- 
cuted wiUi  very  little  cere,  gave  occasion  to  a  veiy 
diagracefnl  literary  warfare,  in  which  Bentley,  Bor- 
mann,  Gronovioa,'  De  Pauw,  and  D'Orville  took  an 
active  part.   {feMe.,  BOl.  Gr..  vol.  «.  p.  4fi7,  erf. 
Air/es.)   Tbe  beat  edition  ia  that  of  Mein^e.  ikral., 
1823,  8vo.— It  eeems  poasiUe  that  some  of  the  DbyB 
of  Menander  may  yet  exist ;  at  least  there  is  erifieoDe 
to  the  fact  of  some  of  tbe  {days  having  bem  in  ox- 
istence  in  the  eeventeenA  centnty.   {EnfyJif-  Vx 
Knotct.,  vol.  15,  p.  9i,—Thtmtre  of  the  dretkt,  4lb 
ed.,  p.  ISS.}— II.  A  native  of  Laodieea.  «be  UfA 
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•BODl  870  B.C  He  was  the  utbor  of  a  ttwtlM 
'EirofruricAir, "  Caueermng  diacoairte*  delwtred 
for  men  dupUtv" — HI-  Snnumed  *< Protector,". a 
Greek  writer,  wno  lived  at  CoiutantiiiO[rie  iaxiag  the 
WUgt  half  of  the  aixtfa  c«itiii7.  ■  He  WM  one  of  the 
•mpens'B  bodr-^etd,  wbenee  be  derived  the  name  of 
"Protector."  {Cod.  Tkeodtu..  e,  84.)  He  wrote  a 
hifUnj  of  the  Eeatam  empire,  from  A.D.  658  to  A.D. 
US,  in  ei^t  bo<^  of  which  eonaidenble  eztncta 
have  been  jHeeerred  in  the  "  Ecioga  Legaiiemim," 
MritatadtoCoiutanliDe  Porphxrogemtos.  The  best 
ediltOD  of  Msnaoder  is  by  Beucer  and  Niebuhr,  Botm., 
1880,  tMiethet  with  the  fragments  of  Dezippna,  £o- 
napiiu,  Petriciat,  dec   iEneucL  U*.  Knout.,  vol  15, 

MiNarIf,  I.  a  powerful  tribe  of  Belgic  Gaul,  oecu- 
fjioa  originally  all  the  cooDtry  between  the  Rhenus 
m  Mosa  (Rkme  and  Meiue)  aa  far  nearly  as  the  ter- 
litorr  of  Jthck.  In  Casar'a  time  thqr  had  even  yoa- 
aeaawos  on  the  eaatem  aide  of  the  Rhine,  ontil  dnven 
Ihanee  by  the  Q«nnaii  tribei.  (Cm..  B.  O.,  4, 4.) 
ita  later  period  they  retnored  from  the  batika  of  the 
Rhia^  when  the  Ubii  and  Sigambri,  from  Germany, 
artaUMied  tlHOMeUea  on  the  weatrm  bank  of  the  riv- 
er. From  a  paeeage  in  Tacitns  {Hut.,  4,  SS),  it  a&- 
peata  that  the  territory  of  this  tribe  waa  aabaeqnenliy 
to  be  finuid  Aoag  the  lower  Matte.  Thtj  had  a  for- 
ItaH  OB  tUi  brt-DMUionad  atraam,  whoeo  name  of 
CastaHm  atfll  nbeista  in  KeeeO.  In  Cmt'b  days 
Ifaa  Meoapii  bad  no  city,  but.  lived  after  the  German 
faaUoD,  in  the  woods  and  among  the  fens.  (Mom- 
lurt,  fi^rr.,v(rf.  8,  pt.  1,  p.  201.)— 11.  A  GalUc  tribe 
who  migrated  into  Hibemia  {Irdand),  and  settled  in 
part  of  the  modern  province  of  Leituter.  {Mentiurt, 
Oeim:,vot  S,  pt.  S,  p.  S18.) 

BlBiua,  a  freedman  of  Pompey  the  Great,  noted  for 
fraqoeody  ebanging  sides  in  the  war  between  Seztns 
PeMpeiiM  and  the  triamvtn.  He  first  deserted  the 
party  of  Sextns,  nnder  wjiom  he  held  an  important 
cava!  command,  and  went  over  to  Aagustua :  then 
hi  returned  to  his  former  aide;  and  agim  abandoned 
it  and  joiaed  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  (Compare  Ap- 
fin,  B.  Ct  0,  78,  ttqq.)  The  historian  jast  quoted 
to  bim  ^  very  appropriate  title  olmMfacpO' 
wnrr.  Honee  baa  been  tbot^t  to  allude  to  him  m 
tit  4th  Epode ;  bat  thia  opinion,  iboogh  countenanced 
by  the  earlier  commentatora,  has  Iwen  rejected  by 
nore  meent  scbolara.   (DSrtng-,  ad  Horat.,  Eped.,  4, 

Mkrbb*,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  Delia  Farvam, 
neitheaat  tit  Sebennytni,  and  near  the  eoaat.  It  ma 
Ibe  dnef  city  of,  aiid  gave  name  to,  (be  Mendeeiao 
aome.  From  it  also  the  Mendesian  mouth  of  the  Nile 
(Oatlnm  Mendesium),  now  the  canal  of  AcAmim,  de- 
rived its  appellation.  The  goat  was  here  an  object  of 
adentian,  end  Herodotus  aUtes  (3,  46)  that  both  thia 
anmal  and  the  god  Pan  were  called  in  the  E^tian 
bagawe  Mendee.  Pan  was  wmhif^d  at  this  place 
wiA  tu  visage  and  feet  of  a  goat ;  thongh  whet  the 
Oreek  writers  here  call  Pan  anewera  mm  conectly 
to  the  deitjr  I^riapus,  or  the  generative  attribnte  con- 
sidered abetractedly.  At  Mendea,  female  goata  were 
iho  held  eacred.  The  &ble  of  Jupiter  having  been 
saekled  by  a  goat  probably  arose  from  some  emble- 
Rstie  compoeition,  the  trae  eiplaaation  of  which  was 
hnewB  only  to  the  initiated. — The  city  of  Mendea 
grade^ly  disa|q>eared  from  hiatory,  and  in  ita  imme- 
iiale  vicinitf  rose  the  city  of  Thmuis,  wl^  the  goat 
wasstfl  worafaipped  as  atMendss. — Jsblonski  (i>«iM. 
Sgfpt.,  I,  8,  7)  makes  Mendea  signify  "fertiU"  or 
"proKjfe,**  and  regards  it  as  expreasive  of  the  fertil- 
mog  and  prodoctive  enemies  of  natore,  entecially  of 
the  ■no.  In  like  manner,  we  find  it  stated  that  Tkam- 
iff  in  th«  l^yptian  totwiw  abo  ognified  **«  goat." 
f  Jfismt..  MJoom.,  3, 1.)  Laeioie,  om  tbe  contraiy, 
Mhaa-  Thmm  e^oiTClMit  to  « the  dtj  «f  LkuM.** 


Jshkmeki  (Fee.,  p.  S9,  »t§f.)  inclinea  to  the  former  al 
these  eiplanationa ;  while  ChampoUion,  on  his  aide, 
seeks  to  overthrow  both,  by  giving  Thmuis  tbe  mean- 
iog  of  "  island."   {VEgypU  tout  lee  Pkaraetu,  vol 

3,  p.  119. — Compare  Cmtzer,  Symbt^ik,  vol.  1,  p^ 
476. — Kitigkt,  Inpary  into  the  Symb.  Lang.,  itc,  4 
191.— C/oM.  Joum.,  vol  36,  p.  266.)— The  mine 
of  Mendea  are  in  tbe  neigfabonihood  of  the  modeni 
tovn  of  Achmun.  {Maxnert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pu  1, 
p.  579.) 

MaiiicLas,  a  native  of  Barce  in  Cyrenaica,  who 
wrote  an  historical  work  on  the  Athenians.  Haipo 
cration  and  tbe  scholiast  on  Ariatopbanes  aro  in  doubt 
wbatbMT  to  assign  tbta  pradooUon  to  Meneclee,  tur  to  • 
eertain  CalUatratos.   The  seboUaat  on  Pindar  iPyik., 

4,  10)  has  preserved  a  fragment  from  a  work  of  Men- 
eelea,  whiea  relatee  to  Battus,  the  founder  of  Cyrene. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  AidvKa  of  this 
writer.    iSchSa,  Hiet.  hit.  Gt.,  vol,  8,  p.  SS5.) 

MiiiaoBiTBB,  I.  a  native  of  Elsa,  in  jEolis,  cm* 
temporary  with  Hecatxus.  Strabo  citee  bia  wcA  "  Om 
the  origin  of  eitiee"  (mpi  ktIuiuv),  end  bia  ■*  Deeer^ 
tim  of  the  HdU^pont"  {'EXKftmovTitu^  nvptodof). 
— II.  Tiberias  Claudius,  a  physician  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  and  a  resident  at  Rome.  Galen  m^es 
mention  of  him,  and  apeaka  also  of  several  of  his 
preparationa.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  diachylon, 
a  species  of  plaster  much  used  even  in  modem  tinea 
{Gtden,  de  Compoe.  Medic.,  6,  p.  2S8),  and  also  of  a 
preparation  called  Mopiot,  composed  of  eschatotic 
aubetances.  {Id.  ib.)  An  inacription  givan  by  Mont- 
faucoa  inforins  as  that  he  was  imperial  physician,  and 
that  he  composed  166  works.  {Montfaueon,  ngipl., 
vol.  3,  pt.  4.—8prenga,  Hiet.  Mid.,  vol.  S,  p.  60, 
eeq.) — III.  A  physician,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  who 
became  extremely  vain  in  consequence  of  his  success 
in  curing  epilepsies.  He  assumed,  in  consequence,  tb« 
sppelhtion  of  Jupiter,  as  the  dispenser  of  life  unit 
others,  while  he  gave  the  names  of  other  deities  to  tbs 
individuals  whom  he  had  cored,  snd  always  had  some 
of  them  following  him  as  minor  gods  throughout  the 
cities  of  Greece.  He.  ia  said  to  ttave  stipulated  for 
this  service  on  their  part  before  he  undertook  to  cure 
dtem.  In  a  letter  which  be  wrote  to  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  he  employed  the  following  langu^ :  "  Me»ecra- 
tea,  Jupiter  {6  ZetJc)  to  Philip,  the  kijig  of  the  Mace- 
doniana,  aueceaa"  {si  irpdrrtiti).  The  reply  of  the 
Macedonian  monarch  was  characteristic :  "  Philip  to 
MeneeraUt,  «  aotmd  mind  (vyiotveiv)  /  advitt  thee 
to  betake  thyedf  to  Anticyra." — The  sane  kio^  played 
off,  on  one  occasion,  a  good  practical  ^oke  on  Ihia  etisy 
disciple  of  .£sealapiua.  Having  invited  him  to  a 
splendid  banquet,  he  sested  bidk  apart  from  the  other 
|[uests,  andpUced  before  bim  a  censer  containing  frank* 
mcenee.  The  fumes  of  this  were  his  only  portion  of 
tbe  feast,  while  tbe  rest  of  the  company  banqueted  on 
more  aobetantikl  food.  MeoecMea  at  first  was  de- 
lighted at  the  compliment,  bat  the  cravings  of  banger 
soon  coovinced  him  that  he  wee  still  a  mortal,  and  ae 
abruptly  lell  the  apartment,  complaining  of  having  been 
insulted  by  the  king.  {Athentau,  7.  p.  389. — ^^l^taii, 
V.  H.,  13,  61.)  Plutarch  makes  Menecrsles  to  have 
written  tbe  letter  in  question  to  Agestlaua,  king  (rf 
Sparta  {Apophth.  Reg.  el  Due.),  but  incorrectly  ae- 
cording  to  Perizoniua.   {Periion.,  ad  £1.,  I.  c.) 

Mimip-aHos,  I.  a  Greek  philosopher,  a  native  of 
Eretria,  who  fiourisbed  toward*  tha  close  of  the  fooitb 
century  before  Christ.  Though  nobly  descended,  he 
was  obliged,  through  poverty,  to  submit  to  a  mecbau- 
icai  emplovment,  either  aa  a  tent-maker  or  maaon 
He  formed  an  early  acquaintance  with  /isclepiadea, 
.who  waa  a  fellow-labourer  with  him  in  the  aame  ocen* 
pation.  Havmg  resolved  to  devote  themselvej  to  pbi- 
Uopt^,  tb^  abandoned  their  mean  empkiymenl  anrf 
went  to  Atbena,  where  Plato  pfeiidod  in  tbe  Academy 
It  waa  ioaa  abiened  that  tbeee  stmogera  had  no  viH 
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IH  mwm  of  MdMiMMiee,  tad,  Mooidtaif  to  »  hm  «f 
Moa*i,  lb«f  were  cit«d  be&m  tlM  CMirt  of  Anop^w, 
to  gin  ta  kceount  of  the  nuanar  in  which  they  wen 
Mipported.  The  muter  of  one  of  the  public  priemn 
was,  at  their  reqnsat,  acnt  for,  end  attested,  that  eteir 
night  these  two  Yontbs  went  anmg  the  crimiaels,  and, 
ty  grindiiif;  with  tbem,  earned  two  dndmaa,  which 
fMbled  then  to  apend  the  day  in  the  atodr  of  phikuo- 
yhy.  The  magistimteB,  atrock  with  admintion  at 
■acta  an  extraordinary  proof  of  an  indefatigable  thirst 
tftei  knowledge,  dismissed  tbem  with  high  applaose, 
■ltd  {ffcsented  tbem  with  two  hundred  dnctunas. 
{AtMenaut,  4,  p.  198.)  They  met  with  sereial  other 
friends,  who  hberatly  atq^died  them  with^wbaterer  was 
neeeaauT  to  enable  tbim  to  noseeirte 'their  studies. 
Ihdie  eavici  of  bia  friend,  anaprebob^ln  UaaoeiMf, 
llenedemva  went  from  Athens  to  Xfegaia,  to  attend 
upon  the  instroctioaa  of  Stilpo.  He  eipieissd  bia 
apim^tion  of  the  manner  in  which  this  philoeopbw 
tangbt,  by  givii^  him  the  appeilation  of  "the  LiMr* 
al.**  He  next  viaited  Elis,  when  he  beeame  a  diaci- 
ple  of  Phndo,  and  afterwaid  his  aaeeossor.  I'ranafer- 
ling  the  Eliae  aehool  from  Ella  lo.hie  natife  ei^,  be 

E TO  it  the  name  of  Erstrian.  In  bia  eelwol  he  n^ 
:ted  those  forma  which  wort  eoamonly  obsemd  m 
places  of  this  kind ;  his  bearers  were  not,  as  osoal, 
placed  on  circular  benches  around  bim ;  but  OTeiy  one 
attended  him  in  wltaterer  posture  he  pleased,  standing, 
walking  DC  aitting.  At  tint  Meaedemna  waa  reeoivM 
by  tbetlntriana  with  contempt,  and,  on  accoont  of  the 
nbemence  with  whieh  be  disputed,  he  was  often 
branded  with  the  appellation  of  cor  aikd  madman  But 
sfterward  be  rose  wto  high  esteem,  and  wis  intrusted 
with  a  public  office,  to  which  was  affixed  an  unnal 
stipend  of  MO  talents.  He  disebamd  the  truat  with 
fideli^  end  lepotelMHi,  but  would  onfy  accept  a  Ibarth 
part  itf  the  aabry.  He  was  afterward  sent  as  ambaa- 
sador  to  Ptolemy,  Lyaander,  and  Demetrius,  and  did 
bis  countrymen  sereral  importsnt  serrices.  Antigoons 
■iteitained  a  peraonat  leapect  for  him,  and  proKssed 
himself  one  of  bis  disciples.  His  intimacy  witii  this 
prince  made  the  Etetriana  anspect  him  of  a  design  to 
Mtray  tbeir  city  to  Antigenas.  To  aave  himself,  he 
ted  to  Antigonns,  and  aoonaftM  died,  in  the  Mth  year 
of  hie  age.  It  ja  thoogfat  he  precipitated  his  desth  by 
Abstaining  from  food,  Mng  oiiftreased  witii  grief  at  mo 
jngratituoB  ,of  his  countrymen,  and  on  being  nnable  to 
peraoade  Antigonns  to  restore  the  lost  liberties  of  his 
coontiy.  {Dio^.  L»trt.,9,  ^  136,  scff.— fiifieU'f 
Hiatonf  of  Phlnopk^,  vol.  1,  p.  MM,  teqa.) — U.  A 
native  of  Lempsacns,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  the  Cynic 
sect  degeneiated  into  downrwfat  madneas.  Draassd 
in  a  black  cloak,  with  "an  Arcadian  cap  upon  bii  bead, 
on  which  were  drawn  the  figoros  of  the  twelve  signs 
of  tbe  zodiac,  with  tragic  ba^na  on  his  legs,  with  a 
long  beard,  and  with  an  asben  staff  in  his  band,  he 
went  about  like  a  maniac,  aaying  that  be  waa  i  spirit, 
returned  from  tbe  lower  w<hU  to  admonish  the  living. 
He  lived  in  the  nign  of  Antifrain,  king  of  Maoedon. 

Mstory  of  Phihto^,  vid.  I,  p.  814.) 

MiNiLii  Posrus  (McveUlof  Ai^,  Herod.,  4, 
169),  a  hariionr  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa, 
in  C^rrenaiica,  and  between  the  city  of  Cyrene  and 
%ypt.  It  was  bUed  to  have  Jerived  iu  name  from 
MeaelMia,  who,  on  fladng  from  Egypt,  ioded  npon 
Ibis  eoaat  (Ami.,  JIW.— Aiybx.  p.  4A.— C^. 
Ntp.,  ya.  Aget.,  l7^M*n,neTt,  Qawr.,  vol.  10,  pL 
«.D.86.) 

MnBLAicii  (<K  Menelai  Mons),  a  range  of  bills  on 
the  lef .  bank  of  tbe  Eurotas,  attetching  to  the  aonth- 
east  of  tbe  city,  and  rising  abruptly  Irom  tbe  river. 
Polybina  (6, 3S)  says  these  hills  were  remarkably  high 
Um^ep&vTof  ir^Xoii),  hot  nodem  travrilos  assure  ne 
imi  dda  ia  not  Ibi  and  that  thn  m  men  hit- 
bdtt  «h«i  roiry— J  to  Tmam  (MmU,  toL  S, 


f.  4M.~fiW,  m.t^  th*  Mare*,  p.  tSS),  so  tte 
pflihaps  we  sboald  read,  in  the  text  of  Pn^o^  ti 
M^^iimts  if^Xo^t.  (OomerV^M.  GrcacvoLS, 

p.  tio.y 

Mniiat^es,  king  of  Sperta,  and  brotfaa  Aga 
■Monioo.  He  was  dweoB  of  FHMbenea;  Iwtkst^ 
dier  dying  young,  and  his  modier  Aiiope  having  basn 
taken  m  muriage  by  Atreus,  Imt  fttber-iD.law,  faotb 
Meoelana  and  Agamemnon  received  the  comooa  urns 
of  Atrida,  as  if  they  had  been  the  eons  of  Auecs. 
After  tbe  murder  of  Atreus,  Htyestes  bis  bsotbar  as- 
cended tbe  duone,  and  compeUed  Menelsns  snd 
Agamemnon  to  flee  from  Argolta.  Tbey  fboad  u 
a^lum,  first  with  PolypUdes,  king  of  l^eyoo,  mi 
then  with  (Eneas,  king  of  Ca^rdmL  Praaa  the  latMi 
eourt  they  pneaeded  to  Spaita,  wbem  Menelaos  W 
came  the  soccesafnl  candidate  for  tbe  band  of  Halss 
(  Yid.  Helena) ;  and,  at  the  death  of  his  fntfae^in-hw. 
succeeded  to  tlie  vaeant  throne.  Hia  coojogal  Miki- 
ty, however,  waa  not  destined  to  be  of  ki^  coot»- 
ance.  Paris,  tbe  ami  <^  I^m,  lung  of  Iny,  cum 
on  a  visit  to  Sparta,  accompanied  by  i^isees.  Han 
he  was  hoapitably  entertained  by  MenelaM.  Hk 
Trojan  prince,  at  the  banquet,  bratowed  gifts  on  In 
fair  bosless  Helen,  and  shortly  after  Menekns  miled 
to  Crete,  directing  his  qoera  to  entertno  tbe  guests  u 
ioag  as  ibey  stayed.  Venoa,  however,  inapiied  Psrif 
ancTHelett  with  matnal  love,  and,  ffiHng  a  veassl  wtUf 
tbe  propertf  of  Meaelana,  dwy  fled  from  Sparta  do* 
ring  his  absenee.  A  tempest  seat  by  Jono  dfVfa 
them  to  Sidon,  which  city  Paris  took  tod  ptsndered, 
and,  sailing  thence  to  Ilium,  he  there  eelebnied  bis 
union  with  Helen.  Menelaas,  being  infMmed  by  Irii 
of  what  had  occurred,  letumed  boom  and  ceneukad 
with  bis  brother  Agamemnon,  king  of  Mvcooa,  abaal 
an  expedition  to  Inum  ;  be  then  repaired  la  NasMtat 
Pylos,  and,  going  throoffh  Greece,  tb^  aasemhlad  thi 
chiefUina  for  the  war,  aH  of  tbem  baving  been  bomd, 
as  is  said,  by  an  oath  to  \mod  soch  aid  whenever  it 
might  be  demanded  of  tbem. — After  tbe  destructioo  of 
Troy  (vul.  Troja)  and  tbe  reeoveiy  of  Helen  (enf. 
Helena  and  De'iphobua),  Menelsns,  who  had  com- 
manded tbe  Spartan  forces  in  that  memonUe  war, 
kept  compaiqF  with  Nestor,  on  hie  nXrnn  to  Qreece, 
until  tb^  leeched  the  pnmonloiy  of  Soidnn  in  Atlka. 
Apollo  here  dew  Pfarmtis,  die  pdet  of  Mendaua'  abif, 
and  the  latter  was  oUiged  to  stay  and  boty  him.  Hav- 
ing performed  the  funeral  ritea,  be  wain  put  to  sea ; 
but,  as  he  approached  Cape  Hales,  Jupiter  sent  ftmk 
a  storm,  wlueb  drove  some  of  bis  vesede  u  Cret^ 
where  they  went  to  pieces  against  the  rocks.  Fita, 
on  board  ^  one  of  wbieb  wee  Menelsns  htmsdf,  wan 
earried  by  the  wind  and  wavea  to  Egypt.  (Od.,  I, 
S76,  se^.}  During  the  eight  yens  w  ais  abesoes^ 
Menelaua  visited  sll  tbe  adjacent  ooaata,  Cypraa, 
niesnicia,  Egypt,  dw  Ediiopians,  Sidonians,  and 
Erembiaos,  and  also  Libys  {Oi.,  4.  81,  scff-),  «hsn 
die  lambs  are  bom  homed,  and  tbe  abeep  yean  three 
tinee  a  year,  and  milk,  cbeeee,  and  fleah  no  hi  the 
utmost  MBBdtnee,  for  kmg  and  ahapberi  elik*.  In 
these  vsrious  comitries  he  «dleeted  much  vraalth ;  hot, 
leaving  Egypt  on  his  voyage  homeward,  he  negiagied 
offining  saerifieee  to  the  gooe,  and  vraa,  in  copwwneacOi 
detained  by  vrant  of  wind  at  the  iaie  ef  nHoa. 
Thay  were  hem  twmty  days,  and  dieir  ateck  ef  |M- 
visiooa  were  nearly  exhausted,  when  Manalaaa  wao  im> 
fimed  of  wbat  he  ought  t(»  do  by  Proteoa,  whom  h* 
had  eao^t  fat  that  purpoee  by  the  advice  of  ee» 
nymph  Idotbea.  Havii^  <^ered  doe  aeerifiees  m  tbe 
immortal  goda,  a  ftvourable  wind  was  sent,  wbit^ 
speedily  carried  him  homeward  ;  and  be  arrived  in  hii 
native  comitiy  on  tbe  very  day  that  Oteates  waa  giv 
ing  die  fnnaml-feast  for  bU  mo^  and  JgieUMW, 
whom  he  had  slain.  <0d.,  4,  8SI,  mm.)  Sodbiada 
aanadve  «f  Homer.  Helani,  aeeofdiBg  to  tbia  aami 
p••^  waa  th«  II IW^  1111111  ofaft  Iht  nanJnima  of 
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UetiaUiu  bat  tbft  Eg7|i(iaii  jntimh  pntendtd  that 
PuM  WM  oriiren  bv  adveiM  wtndt  to  Eg^pt,  when 
Prole  us,  who  was  uwa  kiqg,  lesming  the  inith,  kept 
HeJena  tnd  dismissed  Puis ;  that  the  Greaka  would 
■M  believe  the  Ti^jaiu,  that  «be  was  not  in  their  oi^, 
101  they  had  taken 't ;  and  tZwt  theo  Menelaiis  sailed 
te  Egypt,  whin  h^  wife  waa  leabued  to  idm.  (He- 
i«d.,S,  113;  Mqq.~  Vid.  HeleDS.— fie^'^'' 
AtUgjft  9-  ^>  — Ajb  refpida  Um  ncoaciliatioD 
af  HMMaas  and  Ueleo,  Vi^  follows  the  acconnt 
i^idi  Makes  tb»  lattei  to  have  ingtaliated  heiself  into 
the  IsTOor  «r  her  first  husbead  by  betr^ing  DeSnbo- 
bas  nto  his  bands  on  the  night  wbra  Troy  was  taken. 

6,  iB4,  s«f;.— Compan  QtdaL  Cd.^  18,  35i, 
MM.—Dia.  CrtL,  6,  116.) 

MBHKNiiTs,  I.  Agrippa,  a  celebrated  Roman,  who 
obtuoed  tbe  ccmanlship  B.C.  fiOl,  and  who  afterward 
pieniled  apon  the  pestle,  wbrn  Ibey  had  aeceded  lo 
the  Hons  Sacas,  to  ratnm  to  thai  city.  Ha  lehUod  on 
this  oecaaioo  tlw  well-kuowB  faUa  m  the  atoaweh  and 
tbe  limbs.  (Lw.,  2,  16.— iif.,  2,  82.)— II.  Titua>8on 
of  tbe  fvacediog,  waa  chosen  consnl  with  C.  Htm- 
tiii^  B.C.  475,  when  be  waa  defeated  hf  the  Tuaci, 
and  being  called  to  an  accouot  by  the  tribonee  for  this 
&ilur^  was  aeotenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fii».  He  died 
of  jpief  aooa  after.  61,  ttgt-) 

Suiu,  tba  firat  king  nontimmT  as  hsTing  roined 
over  E^ft,  and  wbo  is  sappoaod  to  have  lifed  above 
3000  B.C.,  ^ut  the  Ume  &»d  by  biUical  ehronolo- 

Cfot  the  foondatioD  of  the  kingdom  of  Assyria  by 
lod,  and  correspondioK  also  with  tbe  era  of  the 
Chinese  emperor  Yao,  wiui  whom  the  historical  pe- 
riod of  China  begins.  All  inquiriea  eooceming  the 
hialOTT  of  nationa  pravions  to  this  epoob  are  man 
apaeoiatioos  onaupported  by  evideace.  The  raetKda 
of  lha  Enrptian  priests,  as  banded  down  to  na  by  He- 
rodotos,  Bunetbo,  Eratoethenee,  and  others,  place  the 
ua  of  Meoea  several  tbonsand  yeara  fsttber  back, 
rtekooii^  a  gnat  nambec  of  kings  and  dynasties  after 
'^iai,  wiib  remarks  on  tbe  gigantic  staton  of  some  of 
•bo  kings,  and  on  their  woMorfol  exploits,  and  other 
^anetaiiatica  of  mnticai  and  eonfoaed  tiaditfon. 
(Consirit  JSMetwt,  Cknm.  Cmm^  ti.  Mm  *t  Zeh- 
nk,  MedioL,  1818.)  It  baa  been  conja^med  that 
•eveial  of  Manotbo'a  dynaatiaa  wen  not  aoceeostTe, 
bat  coDteiDporwwoaa,  nigning  over  vaiioQa  parte  of 
the  coontiT.  From  the  time  of  Menes,  however, 
sometluBg  Uke  a  chronological  aerisa  baa  been  made 
oat  by  ClumpoUioa,  Wiuinaon,  and  otbar  EgyptUn 
elttoaologists,  parUy  from  tba-  list  of  MansUio,  and 
partly  from  tbe  Piwaetie  inscriptions  on  tbe  monn- 
CQoau  of  tbe  conntry. — ^Menes,  it  is  said  by  some 
l&rtd.,  a,  09),  built  the  city  of  Memphis,  and,  in  HkB 
piosecation  of  his  work,,  stopped  tba  course  of  the 
Nile  near  it,  by  cooatroetiBg  a  caoaeway  several  miles 
broad,  Kod  caosed  it  to  run  threogh  Uie  monntaina. 
{Vid.  Nilas.)  DwdoriM  Sienhis.  however  (1,  60),  ss- 
^gna  tbe  fooodation  of  Memphis  to  Uchonos.  Biib- 
op  Clayton  cratends  that  Manes  was  not  the  firat  king 
of  Egypt,  but  that  he  i»ly  transferred  the  aeat  of  em* 
ptre  froeot  Tbdiea  to  Memi^s.  (Vii.  nmarks  onder 
tba  articlo  Memi^.)  Zoaga  finda  an  analogy  be- 
tween tbe  naows  JIffius  and  MnewU;  to  wbi<3i  may 
ba  added  Iboaa  of  the  Indian  Moot  and  the  Cratan 
iiMM«,ti»awnothiag^tbaa«nMo  JCanmr.  {Zo§- 
«s,^Oi«iiee..p.  U.) 

Mnnwraii  Pokts^  a  harbour  not  fat  from  Gadea, 
m  tba  aoMt  of  Spain,  in  the  territory  of  Batica.  An 
ande  of  Menestheus  was  said  to  have  been  in  or  near 
tbe  place.  Tbe  modern  Pturlo  it  StuiU  Marit  ia 
ihoowbl  ta  eorraapend  to  Um  ancient  apot.  (Uitrt, 
OtafT^  ToL  a,  p.  S48.) 

Ibrnwrnoa  or  MnssTHwa,  a  eon  of  PaUoa,  and 
gnafr-grandsoD  at  Ereditbeas,  who  so  inaiiwatad  Un- 
self  inta  the  &vagi  of  the  peo|rfo  of  Atbana»  ihnt,  doiii^ 
dw  loog  etMsne*  of  llHaM^  wbo  w  w  eagigad  in  poi> 


bmiiig  tda  variona  adventures,  he  waa  alxted  kiim 
The  lavrfol  motiarcfa,  at  bia  letom  home,  was  ezpeUra^ 
and  Maaeatbraa  aatdiliriied  bis  nsn^pation  by  his  pop- 
nlat  manners  and  great  moderation.  As  he  bad  beea 
we  of  Helan*a  aimefah  be  went  le  tbe  Tnian  war  at 
tba  head  of  die  pao|^  of  Athena,  and  ^ad  on  Ua  ie> 
tnm  in  the  ishmd  of  Meloa.  He  waa  satceeded  by 
Demophoiki,  the  aon  of  Thesees.   {Plat.,  VH.  T^t.) 

MaMiHX,  or  LoToraAORU  IneoLA,  an  island  oS 
the  cosst  of  Africa,  in  Uie  vieini^  of  tbe  Syrtis  Minor, 
and  formmy  part  of  ita  soutbon  side.  Its  name  of 
Lottpkvitim  (Avra^oT^if }  or  Lau^agmun  inmla 
{AuToiwfuv  v^oof)  waa  given  it  by  tbe  Greeks,  from 
the  bauef  that  in  ttna  qoarter  waa  to  be  placed  Homer's 
land  of  the  Lotopbam ;  and,  in  fact,  birth  the  island  it- 
aalf,  and  ydso  toe  adjacent  country  along  the  coast  of 
the  Syrtis,  tnodoeao  abnndance  of  thts  sweet  and 
temptmg  ftnit  (ifenid.,3,  »>.— iil.,4,  i77.-.Poh«., 
19,3^&aW*.«(ifo«.,aL,10,S4»p.l«16.)  In 
ooE  editifloa  of  Soylax,  tbe  iolaiid  ia  culed  Bnebion 
(J&paxtiav),  a  maiufeat  interpolation,  which  has  found 
its  way  into  Uia  text  from  tba  note  or  ^loaa  of  some  tn- 
dividaal,  who  wished  to  convey  the  mformation  that 
there  were  many  aballews  in  the  neig^beariuwd.  (Jtfim- 
Men,  Gtagr.,  voL  10,  M.  S,  p.  144.)— The  island  fcU 
into  tbe  banda  of  tbe  Romana  doitw  the  first  Pmila 
war,  and  then,  for  tbe  first  time,  we  feam  -that  the  true 
namoi'snd  the  one  need  anong  the  natives  themselvea, 
was  Meninx  (Mf^t)f. — Po^-t  h  89. — Compare  Di. 
Ota/*.  Ptrieg.,  v.  480).  From  Uiia^  time  forward, 
Meninz  remahied  die  more  naoal  ^ip^IatioD  among 
the  ge(^;rapbical  wiitars. — Strabo  (834)  infinms  us 
that  tbe  ehwf  ci^  htm  tbe  same  name  with  the  i^nd. 
Pliny  (6,  4)  qieaks  of  the  citr  of  Meninx  towards  A^ 
liea,  waA  vt  another  named  Inear.  Pttdemy  likesriae 
mentioBa  two  oities,  M«unx  and-OMia,  the  fanner  «f 
which  he  places  to  the  norUieaat,  and  the  latter  to  the 
southwest.  It  is  mon  dian  probable,  that  the  chief 
city  of  the  idand  was  not  called  Menior,  but  only  re* 
ceived  diis  name  from  Uiose  who  liadad  thither,  and 
that  the  tmo  appellatbu  vraa  Girba,  which  was  sivan 
at  a  later  peiiod  to  tbe  whole  ialand.  (AvreL  Part., 
EpU.,  c.  31.  "  CrtttH  iniimU  Memnge,  fuomnfe 
Girba  (Ueiter.**)  The  Arabs  still  give  it  the  name  of 
Gtrbo  or  Zerbi. — Meninx  waa  famed  for  its  ptW(de 
dye,  obtained  from  the  shellfish  along  its  shores,  utd 
Fhaj  tanks  it  next  in  valne  to  the  Tyriaa. 

Mnfimw,  a  cynic  pbilosMber,  bom  at  8inq>e  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  whoae  fauiljr  were  onginally  from 
Gadara,  in  Palestbe.  Aceaedmgtoanaothoiityeited 
by  Diogenea  Lacrtins,  he  waa  at  first  a  Mave,  but  af- 
terward obtained  Us  freedom  by  pnrchaaa,  and  event- 
ually sueceeded,-by  dint  of  money,  in  obtaining  citi- 
zenship at  Thebes.  Hera  he  porsned  tbe  employment 
of  a  monBy-lender  or  nsorar,  and  obtained  irom  thiacir* 
cumstance  the  appdiation  of  'WfttpodaitUfr^  ("ens 
mb  kHds  moiwy  at  iaihf  •nlcreff'*)^  Having  been 
dafraoded,  and  having  lost,  in  consequence,  all  his  prop- 
erty, he  hung  himsuf  in  despair.  Mcntppns  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  and  his  satiric  atyle  wsa  imi- 
tated by  Yam.  (Kid.  remark*  on  tbe  Menippean  S»> 
tin,  under  the  article  Varro.)  Among  other  prodac- 
tions,  be  wrote  a  piece  enttded  Aioy^povr  ffpteif, 
'*  TTu  S<Ue  ef  Duu/eiuM,"  and  ano^  c^lad  Neewo, 
"  Nteramam^."  U  ia  Uwugbt  by  aene,  diat  thia  lat- 
ter performance  saj|g«sted  to  aome  iaoitiriOT  ef  Liwian 
the  idea  of  compoamg  the  **  Mmiffmt,  or  Ormdt  ef 
Dtad,"  irtnoh  ia  found  aotosig  the  works  ef  tas 
native  of  Samoaata.  {Sdm,  But.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  3, 
p.  863.) 

MiMMia,  acity  of  Assyria,  in  tiw  district  of  Adisbeoa,' 
tothesoothofAibda.  Tbe  adjacent  conntiy  abound* 
ed  widi  bitonen.  Mannart  anposas  it  to  have  been 
near  tba  modem  Dut-CharmMtu.  (Mmtiert,  Geogr.^ 
v<d.  6,  p.  458.)   Onrtius  calls  it  Maoniam  (fi,  1). 

UraonSna,  a  phyakiaQ  of  the  empiriearfiool,  boai 
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u  NifiOfflMlia.  Hfc  Ti$m  a  dwcipl*  of  AntiochD*  «r 
LaodicM  in  L^cia,  and  lived  during  ths  reigtu  of  T»- 
jan  aod  Hadiian.  Sextua  Empirieustukahiin  ■Boag 
the  Sceptics.  (PyrrAon.  kt/polwp.,  1.  SSS)  p.  67.) 
H«  bantahod  analogy  from  too  Empiric  tyUtm,  and 
■ubatiliited  what  was  called  epilf^am.  The  hatred 
which  be  bote  towaida  the  dogmatiiu  waa  wo  great, 
that  be  never  deaignaled  them  by  any  other  but  the 
moat  deriaory  epittwla,  anch  aa  i^HtovtMot,  "  oU-rmi- 
timt-men ;"  ^ufn^mrtf,  "/itrtOM  jiaiw  6pi/aift^ 
,>Mr,  "coKtemplMt  /oob,"  die.  (GtUm,  de  tubfig. 
«^ir.,  c.  9,  p.  %b.~Sfrtngel,  Hitt.  Med.,  vol.  1,  p. 

MsitacBua  (three  ayllablea),  the  father  of  Joeaata 

MintBTBa,  I.  the  jMlot  of  the  ahip  Qyaa,  at  the  na- 
val gainaa  exhibited  by  ^neaa  at  the  anniferaary  of 
bia  &thar*e  death.  He  waa  thrown  into  the  aaa  by 
tie  comnModer  for  having  so  anakilfuUy  aleered  hia 
▼eaoel  aa  to  prarent  hia  obtaining  the  prize  in  ihe 
eontaat.  He  aaved  himaelf  by  awiniming  to  a  rock. 
(Virg.,  JBs.,  fi,  161.)— H.  Aa  Arcadian,  killed  by 
TurouB  in  the  war  of  £neaa.   {Id.,  13,  517.) 

MiiKBTiZDia.    VU.  Mescetiua. 

MKNCSTtDS,  a  aon  of  Actor  and  ^gina  after  her 
anaour  with  Jupiter.  He  left  hia  mother  and  went  to 
Opoa,  where  he  had,  by  Sthenete,  J^ttiocloe,  often  call- 
ed from  him  Mmmda.  MeooBtina  waa  one  of  the 
Atvooanta.  (ilpo^.,  S,  U.— Horn.,  II.,  \,  307.— 
Hygin-Jab.,  97.) 

McNON,  a  Tbeaaalian  commander  in  the  expedition 
of  Cyrus  Uie  Yoanger  againat  hia  brother  Artazenes. 
He  commaDded  the  left  wing  in  the  battle  of  Conaxa. 
He  waa  entrapped  along  wiUi  the  other  generala  aiRwi 
the  battle  hf  TiesaiAema,  bat  waa  not  pu  to  death 
with  them.  Xenopbon  atatea  that  he  lind  an  entire 
year  after  having  had  some  petaonal  paiualraient  inflic^ 
ed,aod  then  met  with  an  end  of  his  existence.  (Anai., 
t,  6,  S9.)  Diodorua  alataa  that  he  was  not  pnnisbed 
with  the  other  generala,  beeaoae  it  waa  thought  thai  he 
•le  InelhMd  to  balrty  the  GraAa,  and  he  waa  there- 
fcra  alkmed  to  eecape  onhmt.  (Died.  Sie.,  14,  37.) 
Maiceltinas,  in  his  life  of  Thucydidea,  accuses  Xeno- 
pbon of  calumniating  Menon,  on  account  of  his  enmity 
towarda  Plato,  who  waa  a  friend  of  Menon.  {VU. 
T&Kcytt-.p-  14,  cd.  Bip.—Sehuid€r,ai  Xen.,A»ai., 

MnrroK,  1.  one  of  the  moat  faitUhl  frianda  of  Ulya- 
sea,  and  the  peraoo  to  whom,  before  hia  departure  tat 
Troy,  be  consigned  the  cha^  of  his  domeatic  affsirs. 
Minerva  assumed  his  fonn  and  voice  in  her  exhortation 
to  Telemacbus,  not  to  degenerate  from  the  valour  and 
wisdom  of  bis  sire.  (Od.,  2,  268.)  The  goddess, 
under  the  same  fwm,  accompanied  him  to  Pylos. 
(Od.,  8,  81,  wff.)— II.  A  very  eminent  engraver  on 
silver,  whose  eonntry  is  nncertain.  He  flourished  be- 
foce  the  baroing  <^  the  temple  at  Epbeaoa,  fo  B.C. 
356,  aa  aeveral  of  hia  [woduc^ona  were  eooaumed  in 
this  conflagration.  {PUm.,  32, 13, 65.— Jforftol,  Bp., 
3.  iX.—Sitiig,  Diet.  Art.,  t.  v.) 

Mha  or  MdBA,  a  dog  of  Icarina,  who  by  hia  eriea 
showed  Erigone  where  ber  murdered  father  had  been 
thrown.  ImmadiatelT  after  this  dieeoveiy  the  daogb- 
ter  hnDg  beraalf  in  deapair,  and  the  dog  pined  away, 
and  waa  made  a  eolwtellation  in  the  huvena,  known 
bf  the  name  of  Cania.  {Otid,  Met.,  7,  363. — Hygin., 
fki.,  m.—.SliM,  H.  A.,  7,  28.) 

HbkcdsIi  PaoHOMToalcH,  the  same  with  the  Her- 
mBom  Promontoriom.  A  promootoiy  of  Afrtci,  on 
the  coaat  of  Zeugitana,  now  Cape  Bon. 

MiBCDiIoa.  I.  a  edabratad  god  of  antiquity,  called 
Hermei('^w$f)bytheaTMka.  Homer  and  Henod, 
however,  atyle  him  Hermeias  CEf^tat) ;  and  wherever 
the  form  'Epfilft  occurs  in  theae  poeta,  the  passage 
nay  be  regarded  as  an  toterpolatioo.  Mercury  waa 
tb«  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  of  Jupiter  in  particular; 
feowaatbegodttf^flpchiof^oqBnice;  the  patron  of 


orsUjrs,  of  merchants,  of  all  dishonest  persons,  tuk 
paitieulttly  tbievos,  of  tnvaUera,  and  of  ^epbetds. 
Ha  alio  maided  aw  bighw^  and  cioaaways,  nd 
coodocted  the  aoole  of  the  dead  to  the  world  bdmr. 
The  Oreeka  ascribed  to  their  Heimea  the  invaaliBeel 
the  lyre,  of  letters,  of  etHnrnwce,  and  of  gymaaslic 
oxercisea,  and  they  placed  hia  birth  either  on  Hand 
Ceryciua  in  Btsotia,  or  on  Mount  CyUene  in  Aic» 
dia.  In  the  Iliad  be  is  called  the  aon  of  Jcaita 
(34,  883).  but  Ua  OMther  ia  amwtieed.  In  the  lata 
legends,  however,  be  b  atyled  the  nBtpiiog  of  Japita 
aiu  Maia.  ffia  infancy  waa  intraated  to  uie  Seams 
or  Hma ;  but  he  had  hardly  been  laid  in  his  cndk, 
i^n  be  gave  a  proof  of  his  skill  in  abatractiog  the 
property  of  others,  by  stealing  away  the  oxan  of  Ad. 
metua,  which  Apollo  waa  tending  on  the  banks  of 
the  AmpfaiyaBa.  He  duplayed  ua  thierisb  nopoB- 
aitics  on  ouMr  ocoaaiooa  aloo,  by  depriving  nqituis 
of  his  trident,  Venaa  of  her  sirdle,  Mara  of  nie  amid. 
Jupiter  of  his  ac^tre,  and  Vulcan  of  ouny  of  the  ia- 
plements  of  bis  art.  It  waa  hia  dexterity  that  ncoo- 
mended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  gods,  sod  that  po 
cared  for  him  the  office  of  cup-bwrer  to  Jupiter,  ia 
which  statwm  he  vraa  aocceeded  by  Hd>e.  Japitci 
presented  him  with  a  willed  cap  {petmnu),  viitgei 
saodala  {talari*},  and  a  abnt  awwd  {htrpe)  bent  lika 
a  acythe.  Hue  laal  be  lent  on  one  oceawm  to  Per 
seuB,  to  en^^  him  to  destroy  the  Gorgun  Medusa 
{Vid.  Peraens  and  Gorgonea.)  By  means  of  lus  cap 
Bi>d  aandala  he  was  enabled  to  go  into  whatever  part 
of  tbe  universe  be  pleased  with  the  greatest  celerin, 
and.  bed  das,  be  waa  permitted  to  make  himself  invist- 
Ue,  and  to  aaenase  whatever  shape  be  pleased.  He 
waa  the  ambaaaadK  and  rientpoten  tiary  of  the  goda,  and 
vraa  concerned  in  all  alliances  and  treaties.  He  vni 
the  confidant  of  Jupiter  alao  in  hia  erotic  relstioos  with 
the  fair  ones  of  esrth,  and  was  often  set  to  watch  and 
baffle  the  jealous  schemes  of  Juno.  After  inventing 
the  lyre,  lie  gave  it  to  Api^  and  recotved  fiom  bin 
in  exdiangothe  "golden  three-kaliBd  red,"  the  giw 
of  wealth  and  ridiee.  (F«(.  Cadoeena.)  In  the  wan 
of  the  gianta  againat  the  goda,  Mercury  showed  himaell 
brave,  ^>irited,  and  active. — He  delivered  Mars  from 
the  long  confinement  which  he  had  sofeed  ftom  tha 
Aloidn ;  he  tied  Izion  to  hia  wheel  in  the  inferoal  r> 
gionn ;  be  deatroyed  the  hundred-eyed  Aigna ;  ba  eoW 
Hercolea  to  Omphale,  the  qoeen  of  Lydta-,  b*  eon- 
docted  Priam  to  the  teat  of  Acbillea,  to  redeem  the 
body  of  hia  son  Hector;  and  he  carried  the  inbnt 
Bacchus  to  the  nymphs  of  Nysa.  Mercury  had  many 
sumamaa  and  epitbeU.  He  was  called  Cylleniua,  Ca- 
duceator,  A^iptiontes  (or  the  slayer  of  Argoa),  Chtho- 
nius  ((HT  ^  god  who  guides  the  dead  to  the  wotU 
below),  Agoneus  (or  the  god  who  presides  ot«  gym- 
nastic exercises),  du.  He  waa  father  of  Autolyeaa,  by 
(Thione ;  Mntttiaa,  by  Cleobuls ;  Ubya,  by  Lil^a ; 
EdiiOD  and  Euiytus,  by  Antianira;  Cepbatus.  by 
Creusa;  Prylis,  Issa;  Hermaphroditua.  by  Venna; 
Eudoros,  by  Potimela,  dec.  The  Roman  merchants 
yearly  celebrslod  a  festival  on  the  the  ISth  of  Hay,  in 
honour  of  Mercury,  in  a  temple  near  the  Circus  luxi* 
mns.  A  pregnant  sow  was  then  sacrificed,  and  asm- 
timaa  a  cilf,  and  patU'cnlariy  the  tongoaa  of  aniwia 
were  ofiered.  After  the  votaries  had  spriakled  tbsoo- 
aelves  with  luatral  irata,  they  oflfered  pnyers  to  Aw 
divinity,  and  entreated  Um  to  be  ftvonraUe  to  them,  arid 
to  forgive  wbatevcer  di^oneat  mdana  tbey  bad  emptoyed 
in  the  acquiaition  of  gain. — Mercury  ia  nasally  icpre* 
suited  vritb  a  eUamjf*  9t  cloak  nearly  arraoeed  on  hie 
person,  with  hia  MiMu  or  wiBfad  and  the  Mlana 
or  wiiued  aandatt.  Ia  laahaid  be  bear*  hia  gadarow 
or  ataC  with  two  aarpenta  twined  aMnt  it,  and  wkkli 
aometimea  baa  wim  at  ita  aztiraity.  The  man  an- 
cient atalnea  of  Mmwt  vrece  do  thing  more  ika 
wooden  posts,  with  a  rude  head  and  a  ptHnted  besrd 
carved  on  theio.   They  nan  sat  up  on  tbe  roads  sod 
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NCpattw,  and  in  tbe  Seldi  ind  gudent.  The  Htnaa 
pilUra  of  atone;  and  the  beads  of  aome  oriMr 
iutj  at  Umes  took  tbe  place  of  that  of  Hermes ;  aueb 
wen  tbe  Httrmathen*,  Hennaraclea,  and  otbera.  Tbe 
nrnntioQ  in  which  tbeae  Herms  irerfl  held  by  tbe 
Albeniass  ma;  be  infeired  from  the  odiam  excited 
against  Alcibisdea  whtn  auaptcted  of  having  disfigiirad 
beae  images. — HerDMs  «  Mwemj  nmj  M  leguded 
as  in  some  degree  a  personification  of  tbe  Ikgyptian 
prieaihood.  It  is  to  this  sena«,  therefore,  that  ne  was 
ngirded  as  the  confidant  of  (he  gods,  their  messenger, 
the  interpreter  of  their  decrees,  the  genius  who  i»esi- 
dedorer  science,  tbe  coadncter  of  sooly  elevated  in- 
dsed  abova  iba  hnman  race,  but  the  miniBter  and  the 
agent  of  celestial  natiaes.  He  was  designated  hj  the 
name  Tbot.  According  to  JabkniM  {Pantk.  JBgypt., 
5,  5,  2%  die  word  Thatj-  Thtift,  Tkayt,  or  noyt,  aig- 
aified  in  the  Egyptian  language  an  assembly,  and  mors 
particularly  one  composed  of  sages  snd  edocatedper^ 
sons,  the  sacerdotal  collccfl  of  a  city  or  tem[rie.  Thoa 
the  colIecttTs  priesthood  of  Egypt,  personified  and 
coBsidered  as  unity,  was  repceseoted  b^  an  imagtnary 
being,  to  whom  was  ascribed  the  inventMn  of  langoag* 
and  writing,  which  ha  bad  bronght  from  tbe  skies  and 
imparted  to  man,  as  well  as  the  origin  of  geometry, 
uithsMtic,  astronomy,  medicine,  mnaic,  rhythm :  the 
iastitatioa  of  religion,  sacred  processions,  the  iatio- 
dnction  of  gymnastic  exercises,  and,  findly,  the  less 
indi^>ensahlsv  though  not  less  TaluaUe,  arts  of  arcfai- 
lecture,  scnlptm*,  and  painting.  So  naany  Tohinss 
were  attributed  lo  him,  that  no  hnman  being  eonld 
peeubly  have  composed  diem.  (Fahrie.,  BihUoth, 
Ormc,  1,  lS,89>-94.}  To  him  was  even  accorded  the 
honour  of  discoveries  made  long  subsequent  to  bis  sp- 
peannce  on  earth.  All  the  snccessive  improvements 
iD  utionomy,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  labonra  of 
every  age,  became  bia  peeulisr  property,  and  added  to 
his  gloiy.  In  this  way,  the  names  of  htdividntb  were 
«st  ia  tbe  numerous  order  of  priests,  snd  the  merit 
which  each  one  had  acquired  by  his  obserrationB  and 
hboars  tamed  to  the  advanta^  of  the  whole  sacer- 
dotal isaociation,  in  bein^  ascribed  to  its  tutelary  ge- 
m» ;  a  genius  who,  by  his  doable  ^nre,  indicati^  uie 
necessity  of  a  double  doctrine,  of  wnieh  the  more  im- 
portant part  was  to  be  confined  exclusively  lo  the 
priests.  Ad  individual  of  this  order,  therefore,  found 
bis  only  Tecompense  in  the  reputation  which  he  ob- 
tained for  tbe  entire  caste.  To  these  leading  attributes 
of  Thoth  vrma  joined  snotber,  that  of  protector  of  com- 
merce ;  and  tbia,  in  like  manner,  was  intended  to  ex- 
preis  the  influence  of  tbe  priesthood  on  commercial 
entetprisea.  Out  limits  will  not  permit  any  br- 
iber devdopment  of  the  Tarious  ideas  wliioli,  besidea 
Uwse  alrraoy  nentiotied,  were  combined  In  the  imagi- 
nary character  of  Hermes :  bis  identity,  namely,  with 
Krius,  the  star  vrhich  served  as  the  precursor  of  the 
loandation  of  the  Nile,  and  the  terrestrial  symbol  of 
which  was  the  gazelle,  that  flies  to  iim  desert  on  the 
rising  of  the  stream ;  his  rank  in  demoni^ogy,  aa  tbe 
father  of  spirits  and  guide  of  the  dead ;  his  quality  of 
ineamate  godhead,  subject  to  deaUi ;  and  his  coamo- 
goaieal  alliance  with  the  generative  fire,  the  light,  the 
source  of  all  knowledge,  and  with  water,  the  (mncli^ 
sf  all  fecundity.  It  is  surprising,  however,  to  obsRve 
how  strangely  the  Grecian  spirit  modified  the  Egvptian 
Hsmisa,  to  produce  the  Hermes  ot  Mereoiy  of  HeU 
leoie  myAoXogy.  The  Grecian  Heimea  ia  quite  •  Hf- 
fsmt  haing  nom  the  ^yptiaiu  He  ndtber  preaidaa 
ercr  the  ocieiKes,  over  writing,  over  medieue,  nor 
ever  astronomy.  He  baa  not  eompoeed  any  divine 
works  coatainiugthe  fferme  and  elements  of  these  sev- 
eral departmenta  of  Knowledge.  The  interpreter  of 
tbe  gods  in  Bgypt,  be  is  in  Greece  only  their  messen- 
ger ;  and  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  latter  title  that  be  pte- 
•ervee  lua  wmga,  which  were  among  Iho  Emtnna 
wirijr  an  aatiimnnisal  qrmbol    Far  the  ihaMfea  on 


tba  faet  of  Saturn  serve  to  explain  iba  win^f  Jl  H» 
cuiy.  Saturn- is  represented  ui  this  state,  Innuae  it 
requiree  thirty  years  nearly  to  complete  ira  revolution 
round  the  sun ;  while  Mercury  has  wings,  because  this 
planet  accomplishea  the  same  revolution  in  little  lesa 
than  three  montha.  Again,  if,  in  memory  of  the  d^ 
rectioQt  |^n  1^  the  ptMals  of  Anunon  to  tba  cannw 
that  tnvaiaed  the  daaett,  the  E^^tian  Harmea.bo* 
comea  the  protector  of  commerce,  the  Greeka  manned 
to  deiffive  tois  peculiar  attribute  of  al  I  iu  gravity.  Wm 
them  Hernua  or  Mercury,  by  a  ludicrous  analogy,  ia 
made  tbe  god  of  fraud  and  fidsebood.  Is  this  a  reac 
lion  of  the  Grecian  spirit  againat  the  pr«tenaiooa.of  m 
sacerdotal  order,  and  one  wbieh  praaervaa,  at  the  aaaaa 
time,  a  raminiaeenea  of  what  ue  Egyptian  Hwaaa 
was  i — It  ia  wottiqr  of  lematk,  moreover,  how,  em 
when  all  the  sacerdotal  attributea  of  this  deity  bava 
disappeared  from  the  popular  belief,  they  ^in  appear 
in  the  mystic  portion  of  tbe  early  QnA  religion  whicb 
tbe  Orphic  and  Homeric  bymna  have  prceerved  to  ua. 
Tb0  Hermea  of  these  hymns  baa  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Hemes  of  the  Iliad,  or  even  of  tba  Odyaaey. 
At  one  time  be  recalls  to  our  minda  all  the  tmcoliai 
qualities  of  tbe  Egyptian  Hermea,  at  anooar  dta 
strange  legends  of  the  Hindoo  avatazs.  The  dif- 
ference b^ween  the  aacerdotal  and  the  Greek  Hav* 
mea  becomes  very  peieeptible  among  the  Romana. 
This  pec^e  first  received  the  sacerdotal  Hetmes^ 
whoaa  worship  bad  been  brought  into  Etruiia  by  tba 
Pelaagi  pnvMMH  to  tha  tiiM-<rf'  Homart  ami  aa 
tbe  aariio'  Hannea  was  tepresanted  by  a  cohnraa 
iJaUmuH,  Pantk.  Mgypt.,  5,  6,  15),  ha  beeam* 
with  them  tbe  god  Terminus.  When,  however,  tba 
Romans  wwe  made  acquainted  with  the  twelve  great 
deities  of  the  Athenians,  dtey  adopted  tbe  Grecian 
Hermea  under  tbe  name  of  Mwtcury,  preaerving  at  tha 
same  time  the  lemembranca  of  their  previoua  trad^ 
tions.  (Compare  CmMasU,  it  la  Religion,  sol.  8,  p 
123,  iR  nofir,  ihii,,  p.  409. — Creuztr^a  SymboUk,  fir 
Gutgwia,  vol.  1,  pt.  1,  p.  468,  id.,  pt.  2,  p.  8&1.>— 
II.  Trismegistua,  s  caleMatod  Egyptian  [wiest  and 

?hilosopber.  Manetbo  distinguishes  him  from  the  fim 
iermes  or  Tbot,  and  aaya  of  htm  (op.  SynuILt  p. 
40),  that  from  aamvad  tables  of  atone,  which  hU  been 
buried  in  the  eardi,  be  ttanalated  tbe  aaerad  efaancteia 
written  by  tba  first  Mercury,  and  wrote  the  explana- 
tions in  books,  which  were  d^msited  in  the  Egyptian 
temples.  He  calls  him  the  son  of  Agatbod«aaoo,  and 
adds,  that  to  him  are  ascribed  tbe  restoration  of  tho 
wisdom  taught  by  the  first  Mercury,  and  the  revival 
of  geometry,  arithmetic,  and  tbe  arts  among  tha 
Eg^>Uai».  The  written  monumanU  of  tha  first  Har- 
mes  having  bean  lost  or  neglaetad  b  cartahi  einl 
revdutiont  or  natural  calamltwa,  tba  aeeoDd  Honnaa 
recovered  them,  and  made  use  of  them  as  means  of  aa 
tablishing  his  authori^.  (Herod.,  3,  8S.— JfarfAaaa, 
Ckron»  p.  S41.  — Ciem.  Ales.,  Strom.,  S;  p.  84S.) 
By  an  ingenious  tnterpretation  of  (he  symbols  inseribad 
upon  the  ancient  columns,  ha  imptMaed  the  aaciad 
sanction  of  antiquity  upon  hia  own  iDaritutiotu ;  ud^ 
to  perpetuata  their  infloanca  upon  tha  minda  of  tha 
people,  he  ctHnmittad  dw  eolomns,  with  bis  own  in- 
terpretations, to  tbe  care  of  tha  priesthood.  Hencr 
he  obtaiiied  a  high  degree  of  respect  amoiw  tha  pec>- 
ple,  and  was  long  revered  aa  the  reatorer  of  learning. 
From  the  tables  of  tbe  first  Hermea  be  is  said  to  hava 
written,  aa  connnentariea  and  explanations,  an  incred- 
ible number  of  books.  It  has  been  aasartad  that  ba 
was  the  author  of  mem  than  30,000  volumes,  which 
treated  of  universal  principles,  of  the  nature  and  orders 
of  celestial  beings,  of  sstrology,  medicine,  and  olbaf 
topics.  For  an  account  of  bis  pvateoded  wufcs,  ooo- 
suit  the  article  Triamegistus. 

MixiSnbs,  son  of  Molns,  a  Cretan  innca,  and  el 
Meli^is.  HehadbeenamongthasT  iMaofHalBi^ 
and  waatherafoorabonndlo  ja^hi  tbat.3aunan  eaaia 
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■gutwt  Troy.  McriouM  untied  UoBMoew  in  lb* 
floadoet  of  Um  Cmu  tawpi,  wder  ilw  ehuactcr  of 
ckariotsgrt  and  not  onlf  diitfi^iilwd  hwNlf  by  his 
vilMr,  bat,  ftt  tiM  fiDi«nl  (idm»  ki  honoor  (rf  Puio- 
•ItM,  he  obuined  the  iris*  tot  mhuj.  {U.,  %,  661 ; 
i,Mi;  6,69.4«.)  ' 

MbxhnId^  the  nime  (rf  s  dyoMty  of  kings  in  hyd- 
fa,  of  whom  Orges  wn  the  firet.  The  line  ended 
with  CnBeoa.  l^ier  ekined  deacent  fnm  Heicolea. 
(VU.  Ljdie.) 

1Ibk6i,  aecordin^  to  the  ancient  writen,  en  island 
•ad  atate  of  Ethiopia.  Handotaa  only  nientiona  the 
eHy  of  Meroi.  All  other  writen,  howorer,  deeoribe 
Mmw  u  an  ialand,  with  a  ei^  of  the  aanw  name. 
It  was  aitaated  between  the  AatabMas  and  Astapos. 
"  The  Aatabona,"  aays  Aftathafebidet,  "  which  Aowa 
tbroegfa  Ethiopia,  nnitea  iu  atnam  with  the-greater 
Nile,  and  theieby  fbraw  tint  idand  of  Meroe  by  flow- 
bng  nwnd  H.  ( iMs.,  Gtagr.  Mn^  1,  p.  S7.)  Stia- 
bo  is  still  moie  piccise.  The  Nile,"  says  this  geog- 
n|Aer,  *'nc«Tee  two  sieat  riTere,  which  ran  from 
the  east  out  of  boom  lahea,  and  enoompaae  the  gteat 
ialand  of  Meroe.  One  i>  called  the  Aatabona,  which 
Bowa  on  the  eaetero  aide ;  the  other  the  Aatepva. 
Seven  hundred  stadia  above  tbe  iunetion  of  the  Nile 
and  tbe  Aataboiaa  ia  the  city  of  Meroe,  bearing  the 
aanaHneaathetslsnd."  (SW  ,  7M.)  A  gUnee 
at  the  map,  remarks  Heoen  (Idem,  toI,  4,  p.  307 ; 
vol.  1,  p.  385,  Oxford  tniut.),  vrill  immediately  ahow 
wheie  tbe  ancient  Mero<  may  be  found.  "Hie  Asta- 
boraa,  wliich  flo-ve  round  it  on  the  eoal«ii  side,  ie  the 
pneent  Atbar  v  Tacaxze;  the  Astapoe,  which  boanda 
k  on  tbe  left,  and  runs  pardlel  with  the  Nile,  is  tbe 
Bah  W  AbiMd,  or  WUu  Xmer.  Fmm  these  end 
ether  statemeiUe,  He«M  eonee  to  the  iallowing  eoft* 
dauoas:  Pintt  ifa^  tbs  ancient  Island  of  Meme  is 
the  present  province  of  ^ll&ar,  between  the  river  of 
the  aasM  aame,  or  the  Tsmzm,  on  tbe  right,  and  the 
White  etreem  and  the  Nile  on  the  left.  The  point 
ybfon  the  taland  begins  ta  at  the  junction  of  the  To- 
Mese  end  tbe  Nile  ;  in  the  south  it  is  enclosed  by  a 
branch  of  tba  abovo-nentioaed  river,  the  WaUaMa, 
and  a  branch  oftbo  Nile,  tbe  Mad;  vrboea  aoofcea 
ere  nearly  in  tbe  same  dietriet,  ahbsagh  they  flow  in 
dtfforent  directiona.  It  liee  between  19"  and  18°  N. 
let.  In  recent  timei  a  great  pert  is  ineladed  in  the 
kiegdom  of  SennMar,  while  the  soatbMV  part  belonga 
to  Al^smia.  —  Stetndfyt  Merao  was,  Umefim,  an 
extensive  diatriet,  snrroonded  by  rieeia;  wboeeaopet- 
Aeial  contents  eicoedad  dioee  of  Siciiy  laOer  mote 
than  one  half.  It  cannot  bo  ealled  an  ieland  in  tbe 
ettieteet  eense  of  the  word,  beeanae,  although  it  is  very 
nearly,  it  is  not  completely  enclosed  river* ;  bat  it 
waa  taken  for  an  idand  of'^the  Nile,  because,  as  Pliny 
(S,  9)  expnesly  obaerres,  tbe  various  rivMs  which 
iow  roand  it  were  all  eenaidered  as  branebes  of  that 
•Ifsam.  It  beeomes.  aMwoover,  ae  we  ars  told  by 
Brace,  a  complete  ialand  in  the  rainy  aeaeon,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  overflowing  of  the  river.— TlMly  : 
Upon  this  island  stood  the  city  of  the  same  name.  It 
ia  impoaaible,  from  tbe  statements  of  Heiodotns,to  de- 
termine preeiaely  its  site.  Fortanately,  other  writers 
pve  QB  more  assistance.  According  to  Entoothanea 
(«.  atnb.,  I.  c),  it  lay  700  stadia  (about  M  E^iafa 
Bies)  above  the  junction  of  tba  3W««ta  oc  Aatabo- 
na and  Um  Nila^  Pliin  (e,  S9},  following  tbe  state- 
ments of  those  whom  Nem  had  sent  to  ezplon  it, 
fechona  70  miUUri*  (68  Englirii  milea);  and  adda 
the  impotUnt  feet,  that  near  it,  in  tbs  river  on  tbe 
risbt  side  goring  up  stream,  ia  the  small  isiand  Tada, 
wniefa  ssrvee  the  city  as  a  pott.  Fiom  this  it  may  be 
aanalaM  erilh  eettain^,  that  tba  city  of  Meioi  vras 
not  on  the  Taaaxt,  as  m^fat  otherwiea  be  coojee- 
irom  tbe  namea  of  (hoee  rivera  being  so  noset- 
it  M  the  proper  Nile ;  and  its  aitaatioB,  not- 
ading  the  littia  diflteaoea  batwaaa  nmy  and 


■niaetfasuee,  may  Be  detw mined  trilh  As  aicMt  ae 
eoMyby  tbe  amaU  islaadjnat  BMrtienedfi^hBmce 
has  not  onittad  to  Beta  span  bis  BB^i.  The  wmI 
city  of  Heroi  then  aiood  a  little  below  tbs  jmotf 
Sktn^,  nndst  17°  N.  kL,  U"  E.  long,  fines  sen 
its  nuns  from  a  distanea.  What  Braoe  and  BoRk- 
herdt,  however,  only  saw  at  a  distanee  and  baati^, 
has  now  been  earmmy  eiamined  by  later  tiavdlo^ 
especially  (Taillaod,  and  placed  before  our  eys*  hj 
their  dnwings.  Bat,  akhoogh  it  ia  picbshle  that  Ibi 
true  site  of  Heroe  has  ben  hem  indicated,  yet  it  ii 
proper  to  reesaA,  that  antioaariaa  have  dttral  od 
tba  sohjoet:  mom  oeiMdaring  tba  raiM  of  HsM 
Beritel,  caomamMy  farther  down  tba  river,  to  poiM 
tothespot.  <£din».it«etct0,viri.41,p.l81.)  Mobbi 
Bericel  ia  aitaated  in  DtrSkewg*,  Dear  avillagscalM 
Mamtt,  at  shoot  18°  31'  NT  laL,  and  tbe  nrin  an 
neeriy  of  eqaal  extent  with  thoM  near  £Siendy.  Tls 
cinMnatanea  4>t  the  oame  Menwa  hna  daakilaii  M 
pertly  to  this  idea,  but  tbe  ammeBt  ie  nndmd  ad 
by  the  feet  nentiooed  by  CaiUaod,  that  a  nleos  sal 
far  from  Shandy,  eovered  with  remains  of  saeisBt 
boildinga,  is  called  El  Mtratmjf,  and.  aiiular  aaiaai 
am  by  no  msane  uncoauDon  ia  nuay  of  tba  fmrinces 
of  the  Nile.  Tbe  rains  at  Moant  Boifcel,  sceasding 
to  CaUkDd,  are  probaUy  tboM  of  Napata,  erigiBally 
the  eeoond  ei^r,  and  leuaily  tbe  cepild,  of  Ettio^ 
(Limg*»  Am.  <?A«r.,p.  78.)  Tbe  aite of  tbo aDciwI 
ci^  of  M«oe  is  still  tndieated  by  the  remaioB  of  a 
few  tanples,  and  of  many  odwr  edificea  of  BiiidBtoM. 
Tbe  whole  extent,  according  to  Caillaad,  BiMiDnti  Is 
neariy  4000  feet  The  plain  allowed  sufficient  nea 
for  a  moeh  la^er  dtj,  and  that  the  city  itself  wm 
lai^Mj^u  what  ie  hen  atated  cannot  kt  a  awaiaa: 

I.  Religion  of  Meroi. 

From  the  observations  of  tnveUers  who  bsve  cats 
fully  examined  the  rains  of  MeioA,  we  airive  at  ths 
important  dedoctioa,  that  tbia  region  wai  once  tnbab- 
ited  by  a  pecmle  equally  aa  far  advanced  in  refinement 
as  tbe  E^ptians,  and  whoM  a^la  of  arehitacbin  and 
nligioaa  oefeaioaies,  m  poitnyed  oa  Aa  nmMos  el 
that  aichitectore,  bear  a  cloae  leeenUance  to  tboie 
of  Egypt.  All  this  becomee  exmmdy  interesting 
when  we  call  to  mind  what  is  stated  by  many  of  the 
aneiMtt  writers,  that  Meroe  was  the  cndls  of  the  re- 
Ugwoe  and  political  institutions  of  Egypt :  that  hwa 
tbe  arte  and  aciaaeM  aroM;  that  bare  biaioBlyphie 
writing  vna  diecovarad ;  and  that  lemptes  and  ma- 
mids  had  already  apiung  up  in  this  quarter,  vibilc 
Egypt  atill  remained  ignmnt  of  their  exiatenee.  It 
atanda  as  an  incontrovertible  fact,  remartu  Heercs 
(  JUmn,  vol.  4,  p.  419 ;  vol.  1,  p.  406,  On/ord  trajul.\ 
Uiat,  besidee  the  peeloial  and  hontiiw  tiOei^  which 
led  a  nonade  life  to  the  wast  of  tho  Nila,  wAiiiB 
mora  to  the  east,  as  far  as  the  Arabian  GsU;  ihare 
exiated  s  cultivated  pmple  near  thie  stteam,  in  tbe 
valley  through  which  it  flowa,  who  had  fixed  aboda^ 
bnilt  eitiee,  temples,  and  eepnlehres.  and  whoss  is- 
nuins  even  now,  aW  the  lapM  of  eo  many  ceolo- 
ries,  atill  excite  our  astmiAment.  It  may  hither  be 
atated  as  a  certain^,  that  tbe  civiliiation  of  due  po^ 
ide  was,  in  an  eapectaJ  masMr,  eoanectod  with  ibsir 
miaui  tbatia,  with  the  wonh^  of  eeitain  dmtica. 
"Ae  remains  of  ttwlr  foondatiM  pMVVO  too  dea^ 
tor  any  doubt  to  be  ratertained  on  the  aolpecL  This 
religion,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  Dneertam.  It  was 
the  wonbip  <rf  A  mm  on  sod  his  kindred  goda.  The 
circle  of  these  deitiee  waa  very  nearly  of  the  asms  ex> 
tent  as  that  of  Olympus  tmong  the  Gie^;  it  ■ighti 
poesibly,  be  sooMiABt  higar.  It  bacane  axtnU 
by  tbe  appeeianeo  <rf  dw  aamo  dei^  in  dtferat  le^ 
tions,  and  conseqwrntly  with  changed  attribntes,  etas- 
cially  with  diffsrent  Mad-ornaments,  and  aUo  nnaai 
varkHH  foiiM.   Withotf  d^nssii^  int*  •  drtaM 
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■lescnpui  M  of  {.Mtkular  dftitiet,  we  nay  venton  k  Map 
(■nbcr,  adda  to*  suae  wiitWt  without  fw  of  cootndic- 
tun,  and  saocn  tbat  tbw  worriiip  bad  ita  ffirurm  in  n^ 
'  anl  leligioD  eoniweled  with  agrienllun.  lite  great 
worka  of  Datura  wer«  revered  aecordin^y  aa  tbey  pi»- 
moted  oc  rfluaidad  and  hindered  thia.  It  eeema  nat- 
lual  tlMt  lis  aun  and  naooo,  so  /ai  aa  they  determiaed 
the  aeaaou  and  the  year,  the  Nile  and  the  earth  aa 
aouicee  of  ijiiitiuliMBa,  the  aaody  deaerta  aa  lb*  opp»- 
•an  of  ahoBid  all  be  penouM.  OHlUurieiv 
markable,  namely,  that  of  all  the  xepnaaniaUOH  of 
Nubia  yet  known,  there  ie  not  ooe  wbieb,  teoMding 
to  oat  DtXiona,  is  offenaive  to  decency.    Bnt  ibis  woi- 

Shad,  beaidea,  aa  we  know  with  certainl?,  a  aac- 
eleinent,  tstcUa.    Amnon  waa  tbe  original  ma- 
de-god of  Alrica:  if  aTterwaid,  ea  wae  the  «aea  in 
£^n^  oihu  doitiaB  delinnd  oneles,  yet  they  were 
oTbia  nee,  of  bis  kindred.   Even  beyond  Egypt  we 
bear  of  the  oraelea  of  Amnion.   "  The  only  geda  wot- 
ah^tped  in  Heioe,"  aaya  Herodotoa  (S,  39),  "an 
Zeua  and  Dionysoa"  (which  ba  bimaeU  szplaina  to  be 
Anunon  and  Oeiria).   ^  They  also  have  an  onde  of 
AmiDOo,  and  ondwtake  tbeii  ezpeditiona  when  and 
bow  tbe  god  conuBaoda."   How  tbeae  oraelea  were 
dolirered  we  leam  partly  from  hiatory,  partly  from 
rquesenUtioDs  on  monuoienta.     In  the  sanctuai; 
aiands  a  abip ;  npcm  it  many  holy  veaaela ;  but,  ^ve 
all,  in  tfa^  midat  a  portable  tabernacle,  auirouodfid  with 
curtaina,  which  may  ba  drawn  Iwek.    In  thia  is  an 
iBUgB  of  tbe  god,  aet,  acconliiw  to  Diodorua  (S,  199), 
in  preeioos  atonea ;  nevertheleaa,  according  to  one 
Stfcoiut,  it  coold  have  no  huotan  shape.  (Curtitu, 
4.  7.   "  UnHheo  aumto.")   Tbia  atatement  of  Cor- 
tina, however,  ia  incorrect,  not  only  bscanae  contn- 
dicled  by  the  paaaage  jnst  quoted  fiom  Diodorua,  but 
also  beceuae  we  see  on  one  of  tbe  common  mono- 
menta  a  complete  portrait  of  Ammon. — The  ship  in 
Iha  greet  temi^  eeema  to  have  been  very  magnifi- 
cent  Seeoatris  presented  one  to  ibe  temple  of  Am- 
BOQ  al  Thebea,  made  of  cedar,  tbe  ioaide  of  cedar 
nd  lb*  oaleide  of  gold.   {Diod.,  I,  S7.)   Tbe  aame 
was  bong         wiu  ailver  goblets.   Allien  tbe  ora- 
ch was  to  be  consulted,  it  waa  carried  around  by  a 
body  of  pricsta  in  proceaaioo;  and  from  ee/tain  move- 
manta,  either  of  tbe  god  or  of  the  abip,  both  of  which 
the  prieate  had  well  under  their  command,  the  omena 
wen  pthexed,  aeeoidiuF  to  which  tbe  bigb-prieat  then 
delivved  tbe  oracle.   This  abip  ia  often  lepreaeuted, 
both  span  the  Nubian  and  Egyptian  moniuneota,  eiHite- 
times  aianding  atill,  aod  somettmee  carried  in  preces- 
don ;  but  never,  anywhere  except  in  tbe  innermost 
wictDai7,  which  waa  ita  resting-place.    Upon  the 
Nubian  nMmamenta  hitherto  made  known  we  discover 
this  in  two  places ;  at  Aaseboa  and  Derar,  and  on  each 
twice.    TlK>ae  of  Aaseboa  are  both  standing.   In  one 
Ibe  tabonecle  ia  veiled,  but  upon  the  other  it  ia  with- 
out a  enrtsia.   (Gau,  plate  xlv.,  B.)   Ammon  ap- 
pws  in  the  same  sitting  upon  a  couch  ;  before  him 
an  alter  with  gifts.    {Gau,  plate  zlv.,  A.)    Upon  one 
the  kiog  ie  kneeling  before  the  ship  at  his  devotiooa ; 
B  tbe  other  he  ia  coming  towards  it  with  an  offering 
of  frankiDceoae.   In  the  aanctuaiy  of  the  rock  mouu- 
acDt  «t  Denut  ws  also  diacorer  it  twice.   Once  in 

rseeaioo,  borne  by  a  number  of  priests  (Gim,  plate 
C) ;  Um  (abemaele  is  veiled,  the  king  ,meeta  it, 
bringing  fnokincense :  the  other  time  at  reatl  (Und., 
plate  liL)  Tbaae  proceasioos  are  not  only  eeen  upon 
the  g^eat  Egyptian  templea  at  Pia\m,  Elephaotis,  and 
Tliebes,  bnt  alao  in  the  ^eat  Oaais.  {Deaeription 
ie  PSg^pUt  pL.  xxxviL,  Ixi^}  liue  oraelea 
wore  certainly  the  main  aopwHt  of  ibu  religion  ;  and 
if  we  connect  with  them  the  weal  featnrea  of  tbe  coun- 
tries, it  will  at  once  throw  a  strong  light  upon  ita  ori- 
gin. Fertility  is  here,  aa  well  as  in  Egypt,  confined 
to  the  borders  of  the  Nile.  At  a  vety  wbort  distance 
faim  it  tbe  deaert  bagitie.   Hew  eoidd  it,  tbe^  be 


otherwiae  than  that  erewda  men  riuiald  congregatt 
on  tbe  bordera  of  tbe  stream  whece  Uie  dhwna,  tit- 
meet  tbe  only  oosnberaenllirttsd,  would  growl  Aad 
if  they  eoald  satisfy  their  fint  envinga  with  the  pro- 
duce of  thia  Bcanty  ^ace,  waa  sot  tbe  rise  of  a  nalora. 
religion,  referring  to  it,  just  what  might  be  expected  > 
Add  to  all  this,  however,  another  ciretunatanee  highly 
important.  Meroe  waa,  beaidea,  the  chief  mart  for 
the  tilde  of  these  regiMie.  It  wu  tbe  grand  ea^- 
rinm  of  the  caiKvao  ttade  betwsso  EttbiHU,  the  north 
of  Africa,  and  Eigypl,  as  well  aa  of  Anbaa  Felis  ani 
even  India.  (flMrcR,  Sum,  vtd.  ^  p.  433 ;  toL  1,  p 
4Al,<hforitrmuL) 

2.  Ooternment  and  General  IRttory  of  Meroe. 

Meroe,  accoiding  to  tbe  aceounta  of  tbe  eneiant 
writera,  waa  e  city  which  bad  its  settled  comtitntim 
and  Uwe,  ita  ruler  and  oovemment.  B«l  tbe  fiwn  «f 
thia  state  waa  one  which  we  too  often  fiiid  among  tbe 
kingdoms  of  tbeae  aoutbem  regions;  it  waa  a  hie* 
rarchy  ;  the  government  waa  ia  the  handa  of  a  raee  w 
caate  of  prieata,  who  chose  from  among  themaelvea  e 
king.  DiodoTua'a  account  of  them,  which  is  tbe  moaf 
extenaive  and  accurate  that  we  have,  ia  bare  ^TMi. 
"  Tbe  Uwa  of  the  EthiofHans,"  says  he,  apeaking  of 
Meroe  (3,  &),  "  differ  in  many  reapecta  from  iboaa  of 
other  nationa,  bat  in  none  ao  much  as  in  the  election 
of  their  kings,  which  is  thus  managed.  Tbe  prieata 
aeleet  t^  moat  diattnguiahed  of  their  own  order,  and 
upon  whichever  of  ttwae  the  god  (Jupiter  Ammon) 
fixes,  as  be  ia  carried  in  procaaaion,  he  ia  acknowl- 
edged king  by  tbe  people ;  who  then  fall  down  and 
adwe  htm  as  a  god,  beoaoae  be  is  placed  over  tho  gov- 
ernment by  tbe  choice  of  ibe  goda.  The  peraon  thus- 
selected  immediatdy  enjoys  aU  Uie  prerogatives  which 
are  conceded  to  him  by  tbe  laws,  in  respect  to  hit 
noode  of  life ;  but  he  can  neither  reward  nw  jpanisb 
any  one  beytmd  what  tbe  usages  of  their  forefathei* 
and  the  laws  allow.  It  ia  a  custom  among  them  to 
inflict  upmi'  no  subject  the  aeotenee  of  ^death,  even 
though  M  dMmld  be  Iwlly  condemned  to  that  jpon- 
ishment ;  bnt  they  aend  to  ibe  malefactor  one  of  the 
aervanta  of  juatice,  who  bears  the  aymbol  of  death. 
When  the  criminal  aeea  this,  he  goes  iumediatelyto 
his  own  hooae,  and  deprivea  himself  of  life.  The 
Greek  cnalon  of  eaeaping  poniahDent  by  flight  into  a 
neiriiboimng  oountty  is  not  tbsre  penoitt^.  It  ia 
aaid  that  the  mother  of  one  who  woold  have  attem)rtcd 
tbia  atran^ed  him  with  her  own  pidle,  in  order  to  aavr 
her  frnily  from  that  greater  igiKnniny.  But  the  thosi- 
remarkaUe  of  all  their  institutions  is  that  which  re- 
lates to  tbe  death  of  tbe  king.  The  prieaU  at  Meroe, 
for  ezampiie,  who  attend  to  the  service  of  the  gods, 
and  hold  lbs  higbeet  rank,  send  a  raessengm  to  tbe 
king  with  an  ordhr  to  die.  Tbs^  make  known  to  him 
that  tbe  gods  command  this,  and  that  mortala  abonld 
not  withnaw  from  their  decrsea ;  and  perhapa  added 
such  reasons  aa  could  not  be  controverted  by  weak  un- 
deratandinga,  jmtodiced  by  cuatom,  and  unable  to  op- 
poae  anything  uereto."  Thua  far  Diodonis.  The 
government  continued  in  this  origuial  sUte  till  the  pe- 
riod of  tbe  aecond  Ptolemy,  and  ita  catastrophe  ia  not 
leas  mDsriuble  than  tu  foundation.  By  its  iocressed 
interaourse  with  Egypt,  tbe  light  of  Grecian  ohiloso- 
phy  penetrated  into  tne  interior  of  Africa.  Ergame* 
nee,  at  that  time  king  of  Meroe,  tired  of  being  prisit- 
liddeo,  fell  upon  die  prieata  iu  tlieir  aanctuary,  pal 
them  to  death,  and  became  efiectuaily  a  sovereign. 
{DMorutt  8,  6.)— Of  the  biatoiy  of  this  aUte  previ* 
oos  to  the  revohttioo  just  montitmed,  but  very  scanty 
iofOTDiation  baa  been  preeerved ;  bnt  yet  uiough  to 
abow  its  high  antiquity  and  ita  early  aggrandneaneot 
Pliny  telle  us  (6,  35)  that  "  Ethiopia  waa  mined  by  iU 
wan  with  Egypt,  which  it  sometimea  subdnod  antf 
sometimes  served;  it  waa  powerful  and  illustrious  ever 
as  iar  back  aa  the  Trtaan  war,  when  Memnmi  reigned 
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At  the  tinift  of  hii  wewigirty,*'  h«  eoattmiea,  "Meroe 
u  Mid  to  tuva  contxinfld  350,000  aoldien  ind  400,000 
utificera.  The^  sdll  reckon  then  fort^-five  kingi." 
Tboush  tbete  iccoants  lose  tbenuelvae  io  the  darkness 
tndition,  yet  we  may,  by  tnchig  huton  npwaid,  dw- 
cover«>imc«rtuncuoiK>l(wicel«tt.  IntbePenian 
period  Mstm  was  ontainly  Tree  and  independent,  and 
ID  imporUnt  atate ;  otberwise  Cambyaes  would  hardly 
hare  nade  ao  great  preparations  for  hia  nnfortunate  ex- 
pedition. {Herod.,  3,  36.)  The  sutement  of  Strabo, 
iccording  to  nhich  Ctmbyscs  reached  Meroe,  may  pei^ 
baps  be  brought  to  accord  with  that  of  Herodotas,  if  we 
anderaUnd  mm  to  meat)  northern  Mero<,  near  Meant 
BetkeL— During  the  laat  dynasty  of  the  Hianoha  at 
Safa,  nnder  Peammeticbos  and  hla  aocceasora,  the 
kingdom  of  Mero8  not  only  reaietad  hii  yoke,  althougb 
hia  ton  Paammis  undertook  an  expedition  a^inat 
Ethiopis ;  but  we  hare  an  important  fact,  which  gires 
H  ctew  to  the  extent  of  the  empire  at  that  time  towards 
the  aonth;  the  emigration  of  the  Egyptian  wairior- 
easte.  Tbece  minted  towaida  HmA,  whose  nler 
learned  them  dweliin^  iboot  the  voorcea  of  the  Nile, 
in  the  province  of  Gojam,  whose  restless  inhabitants 
.were  expelled  Iheii  country.  (Herod.,  t,  80.)  Tbe 
dominions  of  the  ruler  of  Meroe,  therefore,  certainty 
reached  ao  far  at  that  time,  though  his  authority  on 
the  borders  fluctuated  in  consequence  of  tbe  pastoral 
hocdea  lOTiDg  thereabout,  and  could  only  bo  fixed  by 
colonies.  Let  na  go  a  eenlury  futbei  baek,  between 
800  and  700  B.C.,  and  we  shall  mount  to  the  flourish- 
ing periods  of  this  empire,  contempotmneons  with  the 
divided  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Jodah ;  especially  with 
the  reign  of  Heiekiab,  and  tbe  time  of  iaaiah,  750- 
700,  where  we  shall  consequently  have  a  light  from  the 
Jewish  annals,  and  tbe  oraclea  of  the  prophets,  in  con- 
nexion with  Herodotas.  This  is  the  period  in  which 
tbe  three  mighty  rulers,  Sabaco,  Seuechua,  and  Tar> 
haeo  started  up  as  conquerora,  and  directed  their 
weapons  against  Egypt,  which,  at  least  Upper  Egypt, 
became  an  easy  prey,  from  the  unfortunate  troubles 
ffeceding  the  dodecarcbr  having  just  taken  place.  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebiae  (CAron.,  vol.  2,  p.  181. — Com- 
pare Maralum,  p.  435),  Sabaco  reigned  twelve,  Seu- 
eehoa  tlso  twelve,  and  Tariitco  twenty  yean :  bat  by 
Harodotna,  who  only  mentiena  Sabaco,  to  whom  ho 
fprea  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  this  name  seems  to  des- 
ignate the  wbele  dynasty,  which  not  nnfrequently  fbl- 
lowa  that  of  it«  founder.  Herodotus  enressly  aays 
that  he  had  quilted  Egypt  at  the  command  of  his  ora- 
cle in  Ethiopia  (3,  197,  teq^.).  It  may  therefore  be 
seen,  by  the  example  of  this  eopqoeror,  w>w  great  their 
depenunee-mnat  Jiave  been,  in  their  native  connby, 
upon  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  when  even'  the  abaeot 
monarch,  as  ruler  of  a  conquered  atate,  yielded  obodi- 
enee  to  it.  Sabaco,  however,  is  not  represented  by 
aim  as  a  barbsrisn  or  tyrant,  but  as  a  benefactor  to  tbe 
community  by  the  construction  of  dams.  Tbe  chro- 
aolo^  of  Seuechua  and  Tarhaeo  la  determined  by  the 
Jewish  history.  Senechns  was  the  contemporary  of 
Rosea,  king  of  Israel,  whose  reign  ended  in  788,  and 
of  Salmanassar  (8  Ki7tg9, 17,  4;  19,  9).  Tarhaeo 
was  the  contemporary  of  his  successor  Sennacherib, 
and  deterred  him,  in  the  year  714  B.C.,  from  the  in- 
vasion of  Egypt  merely  by  tbe  mmour  of  his  advance 
against  him.  (3  King»,lS,  9.)  Hia  name,  however, 
does  not  seem  tf  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks. 
Entosthenea  Stra£o,A80)inentioiis  him  as  aeon- 
ineror  who  hu  penetrated  into  Enrope,  and  is  ftr  is 
nie  I^llara  of  Herculea ;  that  is,  as  a  creat  eonqunor. 
Certainly,  therefore,  tbe  kingdom  of  MeroS  most  have 
ranked  about  this  time  as  an  important  state.  And 
we  shall  find  this  to  be  the  esse  if  we  go  about  300 
feats  farther  back,  to  *J»e  time  of  Asa,  the  great-grand- 
son of  SoloiAon,  hot  who  nevertheless  mounted  the 
throne  of  Jndah  with x  twenty  years  after  his  grand- 
•ire*a  death.  961  B.O.  Aninat  him,  it  is  said  m  the 
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Jewish  aonsla,  want  out  Zenb,  the  Ethii^aa^  mlh  a 
best  of  a  hondred  thousand  men  and  thres  kudre^ 
charioU.    (8  Ckroit.,14,  0.)    Altboogh  this  nnnba 
aignifies  nothing  more  tlian  a  migfa^  anny,  it  nt  af^ 
teds  a  fwoof  of'  the  migfatineas  of  the  em[^  nkirk  U 
that  time  probably  comprised  Anbia        ;  bet  <Sm 
chariota  of  war,  which  wera  never  in  use  in  Aiabis, 
prove  that  the  passage  refers  to  Ethiopia.   Zerdt'i  n- 
pedition  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  Asa's  re^ ; 
conseqnently,  about  960  B.C. ;  and  as  such  an  enpin 
eonld  not  be  quite  a  MW  one,  we  are  led  by  nndomt- 
ed  hiatorical  statements  np  to  tbe  pmoA  of  SotoMta, 
about  1000  B.C. ;  and,  aa  this  cornea  near  to  tbs  Tm- 
jao  period,  Plinr'a  stalMiienii,  thoorii  only  resting  m 
opfm,  olrtain  historical  weight.    Fai^ier  back  ikm 
this,  tbe  annata  of  hiatory  are  sBent ;  but  tbe  bm»- 
ments  now  begin  to  speak,  and  confinn  that  higk  is* 
tiquity  which  general  opinion  and  the  tradition  •( 
Meroe  attribute  to  tbia  state.    The  name  of  Ramsisei 
or  Sesostris  has  already  been  found  upon  many  of  the 
Nubian  nonuawatsi,  and  Uut  ^  was  the  conqaem 
Ethiopia  is  known  ftom  hUttofj.   (Hend.,%  lift— 
Stnbo,  791.)  Tbe  period  in  which  be  flouidsdcsa 
not  be^aced  later  than  1600  years  before  tbe  Ckristian 
era.    Bot  the  name  of  lliutmoais,  belongti^  to  the 
preceding  <Knasty,  haa  also  been  found  in  Nubia,  and 
that  aamiredly  upon  one  of  the  most  aneiwt  axmii- 
ments  of  Armada.    But  in  this  eculpture,  ss  well  u 
in  tbe  ptocession,  repreaenting  tbe  vtctory  ever  E^o- 
pia  in  tbe  o&ring  of  tbs  booty,  there  a[q>eara  a  d^ras 
of  civiliEBtion  which  abowa  ab  acqnaintanee  wilb  tbs 
peaceful  arts ;  they  must  conseqnently  be  atcnbatej 
(0  a  nstion  that  had  long  been  fermad.    We  thus  sp- 
proach  tbe  Mosaic  period,  in  wlueh  the  Jewish  tndi- 
tions  ascribe  the  conquest  of  Meroe  to  no  teas  a  penoa 
than  Moses  himself.  (Jotei^.,Ant.Jud.,9,lO.)  The 
traditions  (rf*  Uie  Egyjrtian  priesthood  also  agree  in  this, 
that  Meroe,  in  Ethiopia,  laid  the  foundation  of  tbe  moat  i 
ancient  states.    In  a  atate  whose  government  di&red  ; 
so  widely  from  anything  that  we  have  been  aecustona- 
ed  to,  if  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  ssme  would 
happen  with  regard  to  tbe  people  or  subjects.  We 
cannot  expect  a  (Hctura  here  that  will  bear  any  sinuti-  | 
todo  to  Uie  cirilited  natnns  of  Eon^.   Mnoe  tathef 
resembled  in  appearance  the  larger  states  of  interior  ' 
Africa  at  tbe  pment  day ;  a  number  of  small  nations, 
of  tbe  most  opposite  habits  and  mannera — some  with,  I 
and  some  without  settled  abodes — form  there  what  is 
called  an  empire ;  althou^  tbe  general  political  band  | 
which  bolds  them  together  appean  loose,  and  is  oftoi  i 
aeaieely  perceptible.    In  Mnoi  tbia  band  vraa  of  s 
twofUd  nature ;  religion,  that  is,  a  certain  wmdiip, 
imncipally  reating  upon  oracles,  and  commerce ;  un-  I 
questionably  the  strongest  chains  by  which  barbarians  i 
could  be  fettered,  except  forcible  subju^tion.  The 
rites  of  Uiat  religion,  connected  with  oraciea,  satisfied 
the  curious  and  superstitious,  as  did  trade  the  craving 
of  their  sensual  appetites.    Eratosthenes  has  handed 
us  down  an  accurate  picture  of  the  inbabiunts  of  Me- 
roe in  his  time  (ao.  Strah.,  881).    According  to  hia 
account,  the  iuUnd  comprised  a  variety  of  people,  of 
whom  some  followed  agriculture,  aome  a  noiiude,pee-  I 
toral  life,  and  otbera  hunting ;  alt  of  tbem  diooatiw  I 
that  which  was  best  adapted  to  tbe  diatriel  in  wbin  | 
they  lived.   {Heeren,  Ideeit,  Tcd.  4,  p.  43S ;  Ozf^ 
traml.,  vol.  1,  p.  480.)  | 

8.  CoRHHrH     Ment.  \ 

The  ruling  priest-caste  in  Merofi  seem  to  bave  seat  | 
o^t  colonies,  who  carried  alons  with  them  tbe  aervice 
ot  their  gods,  and  became  the  rounden  of  atatea.  Odb 
of  these  colonies,  according  to  the  express  teatimony 
of  Herodotus  (8,  48),  was  Ammonium  in  the  Libyan 
desert,  which  hsd  not  merdjr  a  temple  und  aa  onde, 
but  probably  formed  a  state  in  which  the  prieat-caatc, 
aa  m  Meroe,  omtioned  a  mlit^  race,  and  ehoee  a  kiii| 
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nmc  Ihrii  own  body.   AmiManltt  «omd  u  ■  iMt- 
bf-plaeo  far  the  amvmnuir^  from  northern  Afri- 
Sl  to  Meioe.    Another  ■till  earlier  settlement  of  thit 
waa  Tei7  probably  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt.  The 
ciicninatance  of  a  town  flourishing  to  anch  an  extent 
in  the  midat'  of  a  deaert,  -  of  the  same  worship  of 
AmmOD,  of  the  all-poweiful  inrieBt-eaate,  and  it*  pap 
maoent  caonexiin  with  Mene  (bnited  with  whieli  it 
fonoded  Ammonium),  conjoined  with  the  expresa  as- 
lertion  of  the  Etbiopiana  that  they  were  the  founders 
{Diod.,  8, 3),  gives  to  tfaia  ide^  a  degree  of  probability 
bwdering  on  certainty.    The  whole  aspect  of  the  cir- 
enmatances  connected  with  this  wide-spreaS  prieat- 
caste  gains  a  clearer  light,  if  we  consider  Ammooinm, 
ni^ea,  and  MeroS  the  chief  placea  of  the  African 
caravan  trade ;  in  thia  view  of  the  anbject,  the  datk- 
sesa  of  .^ypto-Ethiopian  antiquity  is  cleued  op,  as 
hithehanwaf  this  pnest-c^^te  the  aouthern  caravan 
trade  was  placed,  and  they  fonnded  the  proud  tem> 
plea  and  palacev  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
great  trading  edifices,  which  aerved  their  goda  for 
idwlDariea,  themselves  for  dwellings,  and  their  cara- 
vana  for  place*  of  rest.    To  thia  caste,  the  statea  of 
Mom  and  Upper  Egypt  very  probably  owed  their 
filundatioQ ;  except,  iiraeed,  that  Egypt  wa^  much  more 
ezpoeed  to  the  crowding  in  of  foreign  relations  from 
Asia,  than  Meroi,  separated  ■■  this  laat  waa  irom  oth- 
er coantries  by  deserts,  aeaa,  and  mountains.  The 
cloae  connexion,  in  high  antiquity,  between  Ethiopia 
and  nimer  Egypt,  ia  shown  by  the  circnmatance  that 
the  oUeat  Egyptian  aUtba  derived  theii  origin  partly 
fiDOl  Al^innia  ;  that  Thebes  and  MeroS  fonnded,  in 
common,  a  colony  in  Libya ;  that  Ethiopian  conquer- 
ors aevml  times  advanced  into  Egypt,  and,  on  the 
other  band,  that  Egyptian  kinga  undertook  expeditions 
to  Ethi<^ia ;  that  in  both  countrica  a  similar  worahip, 
jimilar  manners  and  cuatoma,  and  similar  symbolical 
initbg  were  found  ;  and  that  the  discontented  soldier- 
faate,  when  ofie^ed  by  Paammettcbua,  emigrated  into 
Ethiopia.  By  the  Gtbwpians  Egypt  was  likewise  pro- 
ibsely  supplied  with  the  productions  of  the  southern 
countries.     Where  elae,  indeed,  could  it  have  ob- 
tained thoee  aromatics  and  spices  with  which  so  many 
\bDuaand9  of  its  dead  were  annually  embalmed  1 
Whence  those  perfumes  which  bamedupon  its  altarsi 
*   Whence  that  HBmense  qaaQtitr  of  coimmi  in  which 
(be  iij^bitanta  clothed  tnemtelvea,  and  which  Egypt 
itself  furnished  bnt  sparingly  1   Whence,'  again,  that 
sarfy  report  in  Egypt  of  the  EthtoiNan  gold-coontriea, 
which  Uambyses  sought  after,  and  loat  naif  his  army 
in  tbe^  fruitless  specufation  1    Whence  the  quantity  of 
ivory  and  ebony  which  adorned  the  oldest  works  of  art 
of  ^  Greeks  as  well  as  of  the  Hebrews  1  Whence, 
especially,  that  early  extension  of  the  Ethtoi^an  name, 
which  abines  in  the  traditionary  hiatory  of  aO  many 
nations,  and  which  ^e  Jewish  poela  as  well  as  ihe 
oldeat  Greek  barda  have  celebrated  1    -Whence  all 
this,  if  tbo  deserts  which  bordered  on  Ethiopia  had 
■Iwaja  kept  the  inhabitants  isolated  from  those  of 
sore  northern  countries  1 — At  a  later  period,  in  the 
Umeof  Ptolemy  I.,  it  ia  astoniabing  how  completely 
tint  (Ue  prince  bad  esublitbed  the  trade  between  ba 
Twn  eomntiy,  India,  Ethiopia,  and  Arabia.  The  aeries 
•f  magnificent  and  aimiiar  monuments,  intempted  on 
ihe  frontiers  of  Egypt,  near  Elephantine,  and  recom- 
mencing on  the  aootiiCTn  aide  of  the  African  desert,  at 
VooDt  Berkel,  and  especially  at  Merod,  to  be  contin- 
oed  to  Axum  and  Azao,  certainly  denote  a  people  of 
■imibr  etviliittion  and  activity.   MeroS  was  the  first 
feitile  eouBtiy  after  croaaing  the  Libyan  deaert,  and 
fonoei  m  natural  reating-place  for  the  northern  cara- 
vans.   It  was  likewise  tne  natural  mart  for  the  pro- 
doctione  of  inner  Africa,  which  were  brought  for  the 
nee  of  the  northern  portion,  and  was  reckoned  the 
oatenabst  of  the  coontriee  which  produced  gold,  while 
bv  the  r»'npb!e  riven  mffoonding  it  on  all  tidea,  it 
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conntries  (Diod.,  1,  88).  As  reedy,  owing  to  the 
moderate  disunce,  waa  its  connexion  with  Aralm  Fe- 
lix ;  and  so  long  as  Yemen  remained  in  posaeasion  of 
the  Arabian  and  Indian  trade,  Meroe  was  the  natural 
mariiet£lace  for  the  Aiabiaa  and  Indian  wares  in  Af- 
xiea.  The  nmte  «diicb  led  in  antiquity  from  Meroe 
to  the  Arabian  Onlf  and  YMnen,  ie  not  deaigcated  by 
any  historian  :  the  commerce  between  tboae  naUon 
being  indicated  only  1^  monumental  traces  which  the 
hand  of  time  has  not  been  able  to  destroy.  Imm^ 
diately  between  Meroe  and  the  gulf  are  eitueted  the 
ruins  of  Axum,  and  at  the  termiiution  of  the  route, 
on  the  coBEt  opposite  to  Arabia  Felix,  are  those  of 
Axab  or  Saba.  Heeren,  from  whom  the  above  ideaa 
are  principally  borrowed,  deducee  the  foUowing  oob- 
clusion^  from  a  review  of  the  entire  aobject.'-l.  That 
in  the  earlier  ages,  a  commercial  intercourse  existed 
here  between  the  countries  of  southern  Asia  and  Afri- 
ca ;  between  India  and  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  Libya,  and 
Egypt,  which  was  founded  npon  their  mutual  neces- 
sities, end  became  the  parent  of  the  civilization  of 
theae  Hationa.— 3.  That  principal  seat  of  thia  in* 
temational  commerce  waa  Merod  ;  and  its  chief  route 
is  diating-jished  by  a  chain  of  mine  reatihing  from  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean : 
Axum  and  Axab  bein^  links  in  this  chain  between 
Arabia  Felix  and  Meroe ;  Thebea  and  .Ammonium  be- 
tween MeroS,  Egypt,  and  Carthage.— 3.  That  chief  pla- 
ces for  trade  were  at  the  aame  time  eettlementa  of 
that  priest-caste,  which,  ea  the  ruling  tribe,  had  its 
chief  reaidecce  at  MeroS,  and  sent  out  colonies  thence, 
who  became  builders  of  towns  and  templea,  and,  at  the 
aame  time,  founders  of  new  atatea. — The  conductors 
of  this  caravan  trade  in  Africa,  aa  in  Asia,  were  the 
N'omadic  shepherd-nationa.  Men  accustomed  to  fix* 
ed  reaidencea  and  to  dwellinga  in  towns  were  not 
adapted  for  the  resttesa  caravan-life,  eapecially  on  ac 
count  of  the  attention  necesaary  for  the  camela,  and 
for  the  loading  and  nnlMding  of  wares.  It  was  betM 
suited  (o  Nomadic  natione.  In  the  case  of  the  Car> 
thaginian  caravans,  we  know  that  they  were  managed 
by  the  Nomadic  Lotophagi  and  Nasamones,  as  the  car- 
avans were  by  the  Miaianitee  and  Edomites  in  Arabia* 
this  ia  bisl(HicBllv  proved,  and  it  ie  probable  that  it 
was  the  eeae  on  the  gntt  eommeFeial  toad  from  Am- 
monium to  Azabi  as  aimiiar  Nomadic  tribea  are  still 
found  on  the  coast  of  the  Arabiin  Gulf. — ^Meroe  had 
mines  not  only  of  silver  and  gold,  but  also  of  copper 
end  even  of  iron  itself.    {Diod.,  1,  88.} 

4.  Infiuence  of  Meroi  on  Egyptian  ehUinaium 

£veryUiing  seems  to  Avour  the  auinosition  thai 
MeroS  gave  religion  and  the  arts  of  cinlixed  life  to 
the  TsUoy  of  the  Nile.  The  followins  are  aome  of 
Ihe  principal  argnmenta  in  support  of  this  opinion :  U 
The  concurrent  testimony  of  the  ancient  writers. — 3 
The  progreas  of  civilization  in  Egypt  from  south  to 
north  ;  for  the  Delta,  the  part  of  ^ypt  contiguous  to 
Arabia,  appears  to  have  been  Miginally  uninhabitable, 
except  a  small  space  about  tlte  extremities  of  tbo 
marsn  ;  and  history  assent  that  Ihe  inhabitanla  of  up- 
per Egypt  descended  and  drained  the  country. — 8. 
Hie  improbability  that  an  Arabian  colony  would  have 
crossed  Syria  from  Babylon  to  Suez,  and  wandered  so 
far  south  as  Thebes  to  found  its  first  stttloment. — 4. 
The  radical  difference  between  the  Coptic  and  Aralne 
languages,  which  existed  even  in  the  days  of  Abra> 
ham.  j[Mnmy,  Apptiutix  to  Brmu,  book  S,  p.  478.) 
—5.  llie  trade  from  the  stnita  of  Babehnandal  by 
Axab,  Axum,  Meroii,  and  Vppa  Egypt  If  thit  tnde 
be  as  old  as  from  the  remarks  previantly  made  it 
would  seem  to  be,  we  may  consider  Ethiopia  as  on* 
of  the  first  seats  of  international  trade,  or,  in  othei 
words,  (tf  civilization ;  for  an  exchange  of  wires 
would  lead  to  an  esdunge  o  ideas,  U'dUiia  nap» 
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Mnl  and  intoUoctoil  improrenent. — 6.  Tb«  eniiout 
bet,  that  tfaa  inufw  of  •om*  of  the  Egjrpti&n  wait 
mn  at  cflctain  time*  conveyed  up  the  Nile,  from  uieii 
tanplea  to  otben  in  Ethiopia  ;  and,  iftsi  the  eoncln- 
■ion  of  a  fMtint.  were  braoght  back  again  into  Egypt. 
(£M#taM.,  »d  JR.,  1,  4U.)— 7.  The  jbtj  remarUble 
character  of  aome  of  tbe  Egyptias  paistings,  in  which 
DUck  (or,  more  correctly,  daik-cotoared)  men  ue  rep- 
mealed  in  the  coatume  of  priesta,  as  conferring  on 
certain  red  figure*,  similarly  a^ted,  the  instrumenta 
umI  aynbola  of  the  Mcwdoiat  offiea.  "  Thia  aingulai 
rqgaentattott."  aaya  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  which  ia  often 
leuaataJ  id  all  the  Egyptian  templea,  but  only  here  at 
Phiia  and  at  Elephantine  with  thia  dlBtioclion  of  col- 
or, may  very  naturally  be  auppoaed  to  commsmorate 
oe  tranamiaaion  of  reugiooa  fablea  and  the  aocial  in- 
slitutiona  from  the  tawny  Ethiopiaoa  to  the  compara- 
tively lair  Egyptiaoa." — S.  Other  paintioga  of  nearly 
lha  Mm*  poipoit.  In  the  temple  of  Phils,  the  aculp- 
teraa  fivquauly  d^jnct  two  peraona,  who  equally  repte- 
lent  the  vbaraeten  and  aymboU  of  Oairia,  and  two  per- 
Booa  equally  answering  to  those  of  lais ;  but  in  both 
caaee  one  is  ioTaiiably  much  older  than  the  other,  and 
appeare  to  be  the  euperior  divinity.  Mr.  Hamilton 
con^actores  that  such  figntaa  represent  Uie  communi- 
catum  of  rri^^a  litea  bam  Ethiopia  to  Egypt,  and 
Um  ufiutority  of  the  Egyptian  Oairia.  In  theae  delin- 
eationa  there  ta  a  very  marked  and  positive  diatinctioa 
between  the  dark  figures  and  tboae  of  fairer  complex- 
ion ;  the  former  are  most  fiBquenlly  conferring  the 
synd>da  of  divinity  and  eo^ereignty  on  the  other. — 9. 
The  very  iatereating  fact  recorded  by  Diodorus,  name- 
ly, that  the  koowlMge  of  picture-writing  in  Ethiopia 
waa  not  a  privUege  confined  solely  to  the  casta  of 
prieau  u  in  Elgypt,  bat  that  every  one  mi^  attain  it 
as  freely  as  they  might  in  Egypt  the  writing  in  com- 
moa  use.  A  proof  at  once  of  tbe  earlier  uae  of  pic^ 
tale-writing,  or  hieroglyphics,  in  Meroe  than  in  Egypt, 
■ad  also  01  its  being  applied  to  the  purposea  of  trade. 
—10.  Tba  mora  ancient  form  of  the  pyramid,  ap- 
fcoaehiiw  of  the  priment  moimd,  occurs  more  to 
the  sooth  than  tbe  nctQtDear  form.  Thna  the  nyrs- 
mida  of  Sateir*  an  older  in  form  than  thoae  of  Djig», 
another  proof  of  aichiteetore's  having  come  in  from 
the  countries  to  tbe  aonUL  (Clark^t  TraetU,  vol. 
5,  p.  330,  Loni.  ed.) — From  thia  body  of  evidence, 
then,  we  come  to  tbe  concluaion,  that  tbe  same  race 
which  ruled  in  Ethio|Ha  and  Meroe  spread  themselvee 
Iry  coloniea,  in  the  fint  instance,  to  Upper  Egypt ;  that 
these  latter  colonies,  in  consequence  of  their  great 
prosperity,  became  in  dieir  turn  the  parents  of  others ; 
and  as  in  all  this  they  flawed  the  course  of  ^e  river, 
there  gradually  became  founded  a  aucceasion  of  colo- 
nies in  the  Tall»  of  the  Nile,  which,  according  to  tbe 
□aual  custom  of  the  ancient  world,  were  probably,  at 
first,  iodependmt  of  each  other,  and  therefore  formed 
oat  so  many  little  atatea.  Tboa^  with  tbe  promal- 
gation  of  tbor  religion,  eithw  that  of  Amaum  umaelf, 
or  of  his  kindred  deities  and  temple-companiona,  after 
wboB  even  the  aettlements  were  named,  the  extension 
of  trade  was  the  principal  motive  which  tempted  colo- 
nists from  Meroi  to  tlw  countries  beyond  the  desert ; 
yet  there  were  many  other  eansea,  such  as  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  huid,  and  Uie  ^lity  of  makmg  tbe  rude  na- 
tive tribes  aabearviant  to  diMnaelvea,  iriiich,  in  a  pe- 
riod of  tranquillity,  must  have  promoted  the  pro^rity 
and  accelerated  the  gradual  proaresa  of  this  coloniza- 
tion. The  advantagea  which  a  Targe  stream  offere,  by 
&GiliUting  tbe  meana  of  communication,  are  ao  great, 
•hat  k  is  m  common  oecnrreoce  in  the  history  of  the 
world  to  see  civiliutioa  apieading  on  their  banlw.  Hie 
jjores  of  tbe  EB^Arates  and  Tigris,  of  tbe  Indns  and 
Oaimea,  of  tbe  Eiangh  and  Hoanriio,  afford  us  as  plsin 
(ooufc  (k  this  BB  tbe  banks  of  the  Nile.  {Hetren,  Idten, 
*al.  6,  p.  109,  aeff.  ;  Qt/erd  mMl,  vd.  %  p.  1 10.) 
OSS 


—A  to  the  origin  of  tbe  civiliutioD  af  Hml  itself 
all  is  comidete  nncertainty ;  Ihoo^  it  is  gsnentlT  si»> 
posed  to  nave  been  derived  fiom  tbe  pubis  of  bdw. 
Tba  reader  may  eonaolt  on  Uiis  aab>ect  die  wgA  of 
Van  BohUn,  Da*  site  IndUn,  mit  htstmitrer  Siut 
nckt  a*f  MnpUn,  vol.  1,  p.  119,  a*<r9> 

HhSte,  I.  one  of  tbe  Fleiadea.  Sine  BBariied  Sn- 
ypbua,  aon  of  Mollis,  before  her  transformation  into  i 
star ;  and  it  vras  fabled  that,  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Pleiades,  Merope  af^wars  Iq^  luminous  than  her  ■i8!8^ 
stars,  through  shame  at  having  been  tbe  only  one  sf 
tbe  number  that  had  wedded  a  mortal.  Other  mythol- 
ogiata  rdate  the  aame  of  Electia.  Scbvrenck  sees  a 
the  union  of  Merope  with  Sisyphus  a  symbolical  iHb- 
aion  to  CorinUiian  navigation.  {Schonuk,  Stizsat, 
p.  19.— Compare  Weleker,  £»cA.,  Tril.,  p.  555.— U. 
ib.,  p.  673.) — II.  A  daughter  of  Cypeelua,  who  ju- 
ried Creubmites,  king  of  Messenia^  by  whom  abe  bid 
three  chiHreo.  Her  ousband  and  two  of  her  chiUiaa 
were  murdered  by  Polypbontes.  Tbe  murderer  wish- 
ed her  to  our^  him,  and  she  would  bare  been  obligsd 
to  comply  had  not  Epytua  or  Telephonies  her  ihicd 
son,  avenged  bis  father's  death  by  assasainscing  Foly- 
phonlee.   {Apoliod.,  2,  6. — faiuon.,  4,  3.) 

MsBOPS,  a  king  of  the  island  of  Cos,  who  married 
Clym«ie,onaof  tbeOceanidea.  He  was  changed  into 
an  eagle,  and  placed  among  tbe  coDstelladoos.  (Omi 
Ma.,  I,  763.) 

MsBoe,  a  mountain  of  India  aacrod  to  Jupiter.  It 
■a  said  to  have  been  in  the  aeigbbonrhood  of  Nysa,  and 
to  have  been  named  from  the  circumatance  of  Baccbui's 
being  enclosed  in  Uw  thigh  (/ofpoc)  of  Jupiter.  This 
attempt  at  etymology,  however,  ia  characteiistic  of  tbs 
Grecian  spirit,  which  found  traces  of  their  nation  and 
language  at  every  quarter  of  the  world.  Tbe  monnt- 
ain  in  queation  is  the  famous  Meru  of  Indian  mydiol- 
ogy.    (Creii2«r*#  Symbolik,  vol.  1,  p.  537.) 

MKBKHBaf  A,  a  maritime  town  of  Thrace,  east  of  ihs 
mouth  of  the  Nesaus,  now  McMevria  or  Macro.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (7,  108),  it  was  a  settleffleol  o( 
the  SuDOthraeians. — Von  Hamboldt  notices  the  ter 
minations  of  auyvr,  hriga,  and  Mm,  appended  to  (be 
names  of  towns,  aa  ondoubtedly  Celtic.  He  t^tsn  to 
the  aame  source  the  termination  Aria,  which  ia  met 
with  in  the  seography  of  Thrace,  as^  for  example,  in 
the  cities  orSelymbria  and  Mesembria.  He  thiiika 
that  the  Basque  iri  and  uh  are  also  counected  with 
thia ;  and  that  we  can  ^  no  farther  than  to  say  that 
Uiere  waa  sn  old  root  hn  ot  hn,  ejrweesing  land,  hab- 
itation, settlement,  with  which  tbe  Teatonic  Aarg  and 
the  Greek  irifryof  may  have  been  originally  conoeelad. 
In  the  Welsh  and  Breton  languages,  bro  is  itiU,  bs 
aaya,  not  only  a  cultivated  field,  but  generally  a  coiai- 
try  or  diatrict ;  and  the  aclioliast  on  Juvenal  (iSs/.,  8, 
SS4)  explains  tbe  name  of  Allobrogee  aa  signifying 
stiaa^eta,  men  from  another  land,  "ouoitiam  tooga 
&mlb  anum  iietint;  alia  autem  aliud.'*  (FuL,  how- 
ever, AUobroges. — Antoli't  Home,  p.  xxii.) 

MBBim,  iT  ao  island  in  the  Tigris,  where  Apamca 
was  built.  It  is  now  Digel.  {Strah.,  in  Hw*.,  G. 
M.,  3,  p.  146.— Plin.,  6,  3l.—Steph.  Bys.,  p.  91,  n. 
8.)-— II.  Another,  enclosed  between  the  canal  of  Au- 
ra and  the  Pasiiigris,  and  which  is  called  in  ;he  Orieo- 
tal  writers  PenU-ifMca».  or  "tbe  Mesene  jfthe  Eo- 
F^intea,"  to  distingniah  it  from  the  Heeane  of  the  TV 
gris.  The  term  JHskhs  ie  a  Greek  om,  and  rden  tt 
land  enclosed  Aeheteii  two  slreama.  {PkSMtargpu, 
8,  7.  —  CeUariaUf  Otogr.  ilnft;.,  voL  1,  p.  041,  si 
Sekwariz.) 

MxsoMiDKs,  a  poet,  a  native  of  Crete.  He  was  s 
freedman  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian's,  and  one  of  bis  ^ 
Tonrites,  and  wrote  a  eulogtoin  on  Aotinoae.  Ha- 
drian** Boccessor,  tbe  philosophic  Antoninus,  made  it 
a  duty  to  restore  order  and  economy  into  tbe  finsDcea 
of  the  empire ;  and,  among  other  things,  be  atmed 
the  ealaDsa  which  had  been  allowed  to  lb*  oaelaae 
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•eortiai  with  whom  tlw  {mIw*  of  Htdriac  bftd  iwann* 
«d.  It  wn  AD  thw  oecisiM  that  tli«  clipeod  allowecl 
to  MeKmwdu  wAbkmI  a  radnetion.  (Jvl.  Cap.,  Vit. 
Ata.  Piiy  c  7.) — ^We  hav«  two  epigrams  of  thii  poet's 
iri  the  Aatfaologjr,  and  abo  a  piece  of  a  higher  caarac- 
l«  f ,  a  Hynnt  to  NemenM.  Judging  from  uie  laat  ape- 
eioieo,  Metomedea  mast  have  poaseased  talents  of  no 
meao  <»d«r.  The  Hymo  to  Nemeais  naa  publiahed 
tor  the  first  tine,  with  ancient  muaical  notea,  by  Fell, 
tt  the  end  of  Ub  editicm  of  Aietoa,  Oxotu,  1763,  8to. 
I  waa  aabseoaeDtly  given  bv  Bniette  in  the  5th  vol. 
jf  the  JfM.  M  PAa^  it*  In»cT.,  itc.,  by  Brunck  in 
lii  Aneleeta,  and  by  Snedorf  ia  bia  worit,  "  Dt  Hym- 
«tt  vtUrum  Graamm,"  Hafn.^  1780,  8vo.  (ScmZ^, 
lBMt.Lit.  GV.,ToL4.p.ei.) 

MisoroTAHlA.  an  extemive  ptorince  of  Aaia,  the 
(htek  mme  of  which  denotea  between  iMt  mere  (from 
uloD^  and  mrofiSc-)   It  waa  attiiate  between  tue  Eu- 
I^intea  and  the  Tigris.    The  name  itself,  however, 
does  DOt  appear  to  ^ve  been  given  to  this  tract  prior 
to  the  Macedonian  conqueat.    The  soulhen  part  of 
Heaopotamia  Xroophon  catla  Arabia  {Anai.,  1, 6, 1); 
and  olhar  writen  iocluded  this  eoantty,  eqwcially  1^ 
nortbani  part,  ondei  the  general  name  of  Syria.  {Stra- 
it, 737.)   Tike Komana  always  regarded  Meiopotatnia 
sa  a  nieiv  division  of  Syria.   {M3a,  I,  11. — Plin.,  5, 
13.)    It  is  called  by  the  Arabs  at  the  present  day 
Al  Jeztroy  or  "  the  ialand."    In  scripture  it  is  styled 
Aram  and  Aramaa;  bat  as  Aram  alao  signifies  Syria, 
it  »  denominated,  for  dii;inction'  sake,  Aram  JVoAo- 
raim,  or  the  "  Syria  of  the  rivers.**   It  was  first  peo- 
pled    Arain,  the  father  of  the  Syriana,  tbou^  little 
is  known  of  its  history  till  it  became  a  province  of  the 
Pernan  ernpire.    Cushan-riahtkalkaim,  who  is  men- 
tioned ID  Judge*  (3,  8,  10)  as  king  of  Mesopotamia, 
appears  to  have  been  only  a  petty  prince  of  a  district 
cast  of  ihe  Euphrates.    In  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  the 
difioent  eCates  of  Mesopotamia  were  aobiect  to  the 
Aaqmna  ^3  £iiuP,lB,  18),  and  aubsequently  belonged 
m  aaceesnoa  to  ttie  CbddMm,  Persian,  and  Syro-Ma- 
tedomaa  monarchies,— Meeopotamia,  which  inclines 
from  the  soatheaat  to  the  notthwest,  commenced  at 
Ut.  33°  30'  N.,  and  terminated  near  N.  )at.  37°  3C 
Towards  the  aooth  it  extended  as  far  as  the  bend  form- 
ad.  t:^  the  Enphrates  at  Cunaza,  and  to  the  wall  of 
Senimnia,  wiicb  separated  it  from  Mesene.  To- 
wards die  north  it  was  bonndec  by  a  part  of  Mount 
Taoina.    Tha  northeni  part  of  Mesopotamia,  which 
extended  as  &t  ss  the  Cbaboras,  a  tributary  of  the  Eu- 
rttates,  is  moontainous,  and  for  the  most  part  fruitful. 
The  soathem  portion  consists  chiefly  of  reddish  hills, 
■od  deserts  without  any  trees,  exc^t  Uqaoiice-wood  ; 
and,  like  the  desert  ot  Anbia,  aoflera,  at  a  distance 
from  the  rivers,  a  dearth  of  food  and  water.    Here,  on 
the  parched  eteppea  or  table-lands,  where  the  simoom 
often  breathes  aeatructipn,  hordes  of  Arabs  have  from 
the  earliest  times  wandered.    When  history,  therefore, 
^eaks  of  the  Romana  and  Poraians  as  poaaessing  Mes- 
cnotamia,  we  must  understand  the  northcro j  art,  which 
Booonded  in  all  the  necessaries  of  life.    1  he  inhabi- 
lama  of  this  portion,  vrfao  still  speak  an  Armeno-S^riac 
disloet,  were  called  among  tl^msalves  Mygdonians, 
ud  their  district  was  known  by  the  name  of  Mygdo- 
«a.    {Pohfb.,  5,  bl.  —  Slefh.  Byz.,  m.  v.)  SuW 

rttly,  under  the  Syro-Macedonian  monarchy,  it  took 
name  of  Anthemusia.  (A 
EutTop.,  8,  %—Sexttu  Rnfus,  c.  20.)  In  the  time 
ef  the  I^hian  sway,  aboat  ISO  B.C.,  an  Arab  sheik, 
OsRM%  tock  pMseaaion  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
land,  wresting  a  prmcirality  in  this  quarter  from  the 
Seleocidas  of  Syria.  This  district  then  aasumed  the 
same  of  Osroene.  {Steph.  Bys.,s.  v. — Precop.,Pert., 
1, 17. — 'Amrn-  MareeU.,  14, 3.)  Mesopotamia  was  fre- 
qaently  the  scene  of  warlike  operations,  especially  be- 
tween lha  Parthians  and  Romans,  who  here  lost  Craa- 
nn.  and  between  the  latter  nation  and  the  new  Pe^ 
•6N 


sians.  After  remaining  for  some  tune  a  Roman  pn» 
ince,  it  felt  under  the  power  of  the  new  Persian  tting^ 
dom,  and  then  snccesaively  under  the  Saracens  and 
Turks.  Hie  oppression  of  the  Turkish  government 
has  so  altered  the  appearance  of  this  large  trsct  ef 
country,  that  these  fruitful  plains,  which  once  w«is 
covered  v^th  cities,  now  scarcely  exhibit  more  than  a 
few  miaeiable  villages.  The  lower  part  of  Mesonota- 
mia  is  now  called  Irak  Arabi,  the  nppor  Ihar-BAr. 
{LaurerWa  Ane.  Geogr.,  p.  S68. — KenneU,  Gefgr* 
phy  of  Western  Ana,  vol.  1,  p.  432.) 

Mbssala,  I.  Marcus  Valerma  Meseala  Corvinns, 
a  Roman  nobleman  of  ancient  family.  In  the  Euss- 
bian  Chronicle  he  is  said  to  have  been  bora  A.U.C 
694  ;  but  if  that  date  be  correct,  be  would  have  been 
17  when  he  joined  the  republican  standard  at  Pbilippi. 
He  acted  a  prominent  part  in  that  battle,  and,  after  it 
was  lost,  waa  offered  the  command  of  the  dispersed 
forces  of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
likely  that  he  was  younger  than  31  at  this  period, 
and  his  birth,  consequently,  ought  not  lo  be  fixed  latet 
than  the  year  690.  In  bis  youth  he  studied  for  a 
.^rt  time  at  Athens,  along  with  the  son  of  Cicero. 
After  bis  return  to  Rome,  ois  name  baring  appeared 
in  the  roll  of  the  proscribed  by  the  nomination  of  An- 
tony, be  fled  from  Italy,  and  sought  refuse  with  ths 
army  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Previous,  nowever,  t; 
the  battle  of  Pbilippi,  his  name,  along  with  that  of 
Varro,  was  erased  from  the  fatal  list,  on  the  plea  thai 
he  had  not  been  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  Csesar's  mur- 
der. Varro  accepted  the  proffered  pardon,  and  retired 
to  his  sludiea  and  his  booka,  among  which  he  after 
ward  died  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age  :  bat  it  wai 
indignantly  rejected  by  Messala,  who  steadily  adhered 
to  the  cause  of  the  commonwealth.  The  night  beforfl 
the  battle  of  Phili^i  he  aupped  in  private  with  Cas- 
sius in  hie  tent  That  chief  had  wished  to  protract 
the  war,  and  opposed  himself  to  the  general  desire 
that  prevailed  in  the  army  to  baxaid  the  fortunes  ol 
the  republic  on  one  deciuve  battle.  At  parting  fo* 
the  night,  be  grasped  Messala  by  the  hand,  and,  ad- 
dressing him  in  Greek,  called  bim  to  bear  witness  that 
he  wss  reduced  to  the  same  painful  necessity  as  tha 
great  Pompey,  who  had  been  reluctantly  forced  to 
atake  on  one  throw  the  safety  of  his  country.  On 
the  ft^owing  day,  so  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Rome, 
Messala  commanded  one  of  the  best  legions  in  the 
army  of  Bratoa.  After  the  second  defeat  at  Phili[^ 
he  escaped  to  Thasus,  an  island  in  the  £gean  Sea. 
He  waa  there  invited  lo  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  remains  of  the  republican  party.  But  he  probably 
considered  the  cause  of  the  commooweatlh  as  now 
utterly  hopeless,  and  aceoFdmgly  liatened  to  the  per- 
suaaions  of  Potlio,  who  undertook  to  leeoncile  him  to 
the  conquerors,  and  to  preserve  the  lives  of  (hose  who 
should  surrender  under  nis  command.  Antony  passed 
over  to  Thasus,  and,  with  great  appearance  of  cordi- 
ality, received  Messala,  as  well  as  some  of  bis  friends, 
into  favour,  and,  in  return,  waa  put  in  possession  ol 
the  stores  which  had  been  amassed  in  tnat  island  for 
the  wreck  of  the  republican  forces.  Having  now  join- 
ed the  anna  of  Antony,  Messala  accompanied  him  in 
the  dissolute  progress  which  he  made  through  the 
Roman  dominions  in  Asia,  when  he  received  the  hom- 
age of  the  tribuUry  kings  and  settled  theur  disputee. 
Messala,  from  his  earliest  youth,  had  been  distinguish- 
ed for  his  powers  in  speaking,  and  he  sometimes  plead 
before  Antony  in  favour  of  an  accused  tetrarch  or  of 
an  itijared  people.  At  length,  however,  the  scanda- 
lous and  infatnated  conduct  of  Antony,  and  the  com- 
parative moderation  of  Augnstus,  induced  him  to 
transfer  hta  services  to  the  Istter^  'vhom  he  continued 
to  support  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  the 
naval  war  with  Sextus  Pompey,  he  was  second  ip 
command  under  Agrippa,  and,  on  one  occasun  dv 
rin;  bis' absence,  had  the  supreme  dlfecUon  of  ^  - 
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leeL  In  the  course  of  tbh  eontMt  ht  wm  ehe  ttt 
mam  time  tUtioned  with  u  umy  on  the  Ne^Mlitwi 
riion ;  and  Angnstn,  hs?ing  beeo  ttot  only  defettod, 
bat  shipwrecked  in  one  of  tfao 
ownts  which  he  fought  with  Pompey,  aon^t  shelter 
m  the  moat  wretched  condition  in  the  cunp  of  Hes- 
sels,  hf  whom  he  wss  received  ss  s  friend  ind  mister, 
end  treated  with  the  tenderoat  cue.  Hie  destfa  of 
Seitns  Pomper  st  length  opened  both  sea  and  land 
to  hie  neceseni)  advemiy,  and  it  was  quickly  follow- 
ed by  the  long-expected  struggle  for  superiority  be- 
tween Antony  and  Augustus. — Messsla  was  consul 
faa  A.U.C.  7:^1,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  in 
vrtiich  he  bore  a  distinguiihed  part.  After  that  deci- 
sive  rictory  and  the  firm  establishment  of  the  throne 
of  Augustus,  he  lived  the  general  faTourite  of  all  par- 
ties and  the  chief  ornament  of  a  court  where  be  Mill 
userted  his  freedom  and  dignity.  WhOe  at  Rome 
he  resided  in  a  house  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  wbidi  had 
fimneriy  belonged  to  Marc  Antony ;  but  be  was  fre- 
i)uently  absent  from  the  capital  on  the  aerrice  of  the 
state.  War  after  wax  was  intniatod  to  his  conduct, 
and  province  after  province  was  committed  to  ^s  ad- 
ministration. In  some  of  hia  foreign  ezpeditiooa  he 
was  accompanied  by  the  poet  Ttbairus,  who  haa  cel- 
ebratcd  the  military  ezploita  of  Messala  in  his  famed 
panegyric,  and  his  own  friendship  and  attachment  to 
hia  patron  in  hia  elegies.  The  triumph  which  Messa- 
la obtained  in  797,  for  his  victories  in  a  Qallic  cam- 
paign, completed  the  measure  of  hia  military  honours ; 
and  he  filled  in  succession  all  the  most  important  civ- 
3  offices  in  the  state.  Besides  holding  the  consutahip 
in  721,  ha  was  elected  into  the  college  of  Aagurs,  and 
WIS  iotraatcd  with  the  aaperlntendence  of  uie  aque- 
ducts, one  of  those  great  public  works  for  which 
Rome  has  been  so  justly  celebrated.  In  736,  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  Augustus  and  Mncenas  from 
the  capital,  he  was  nominal^  prefect  of  the  city ;  but 
he  resigned  that  aituation  a  few  days  after  hia  af^int- 
.<aent,  reigaidinf  it  as  ineon«atont  with  the  ancient 
«mutitution  of  ois  country.  He  is  also  believed  to 
have  h«fia  the  person  who,  by  command  of  the  Con- 
icript  fathers,  first  saluted  Augustus  in  the  senate- 
house  as  the  "  Father  of  hia  country  a  distinction 
which  was  bestowed  in  a  manner  that  drew  tears  from 
the  master  of  the  Roman  world  {Suet-iAug.,  6S),  and 
a  rqily,  in  which  he  declared  thi^  having  attaiood  the 
nnnmit  of  his  wishes,  he  had  ooUiing  more  to  desire 
from  ihe  immortal  gods  but  a  continoapce  of  th»  same 
attachment  till  the  last  momenta  of  bis  lib. — From 
this  period  the  name  of  Messala  is  scarcely  once  men- 
tioned by  any  contemporary  writer.  He  aarvived, 
however,  ten  ot  twelve  years  longer.  Tiberius  Ce- 
sar, who  was  then  a  youth,  fond  of  the  liberal  arts, 
and  by  no  means  ignorant  of  literature,  paid  Messala, 
when  in  hia  old  age,  much  deference  and  attention, 
ind  attempted  to  imitate  hia  style  of  oratory.  {Suet., 
Tib.,  c.  70.)  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he'was 
dreadfully  afflicted  with  ulcers  in  the  tacra  spina ;  and 
tt  is  said  that,  two  years  before  his  dealL,  he  was  de- 
lved of  both  sense  snd  memory.    He  at  len^h  for- 

ehis  own  name  {Flin.,  7,  24),  and  became  racapa- 
of  pnttou  two  words  ti^her  with  meaning.  It 
is  Bontionea  in  the  Easehian  Chronicle  that  m  per- 
!alied  by  abstaining  from  food  when  be  bad  read  [led 
the  age  of  aeventy-two  ;  but  if  he  were  boni  in  690, 
aa  is  supposed,  this  computation  would  extend  his  ex- 
istence till  the  cloae  of  the  reign  of  Ausuattia,  which 
ia  inconsistent  with  a  paasage  of  the  lialogue  *'  De 
swrir  swnisea  ehqaenttm,"  where  it  is  said,  "  Cor- 
smttt  tft  fMOum  utqtu  Augutti  principatutn,  Aiinu* 
fan*  od  extremum  aarnit.**  Now  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus  cannot  be  fixed  later  than  the  year 
T4S,  when  Mesaala  could  only  hare  attained  the  age 
of  fifty-dx. — Hia  death  was  deeply  lamented,  and  his 
laomi  «1^  was  written  by  Ovid.   (Ef.,  ex.  Pont., 


1,T.}— ThooghMesaaUbadattBineddwii^fcaatpaiv  , 
of  ualtatim,  in  an  age  of  the  most  violnt  pohtical  | 
factions  and  the  moat  iagttnt  moral  eomqrtiOB,  hs  ! 
left  behind  him  a  spotless  character ;  biAag  chi^y 
known  as  a  disinterested  patron  of  learning,  and  a 
steady  supporter,  so  far  as  was  then  poasiUe,  of  the 
principlee  of  the  ancient  constitution.    "  Meassla," 
says  Berwick,  *'  had  the  singular  merit  of  stjppottiog 
an  unblemished  character  in  a  most  deipitic  cono, 
without  making  a  saeriSee  of  those  pnndples  fsi 
which  be  had  fought  m  the  fields  of  Phinppi ;  nl  th> 
genume  integrity  of  hia  character  was  so  deqify  m- 
pressed  on  aU  partiee,  that  it  attracted  a  general  aj- 
miration  in  a  most  ooiropt  age.   He  was  bravo,  se- 
quent, and  virtnons ;  be  was  liberal,  attached  to  W 
tors,  and  bis  patronago  was  conndered  as  lbs  saint 
paaapoit  to  the  gatrn  of  bme^  and  emended  to  ev  «y 
man  who  was  at  all  conversant  vrith  letters.  Tbii 
character  is  supported  by  history,  is  not  contndicUd 
by  contemporary  writws,  and  is  sealed  by  the  ini- 
tial jndgmMit  of  posterity.    No  writer,  either  sncieBt 
or  modem,  has  ever  named  Messala  witboat  some 
tribute  of  praise.   Cicero  soon  perceived  that  be  pes-  I 
sessed  an  »fsenUa«  of  excdlent  qoalitie^  which  ha  | 
would  have  more  admired  had  bo  Bved  to  see  then 
expanded  and  matured  to  perfection.    Messala  wis  ' 
his  disciple,  and  rivalled  his  master  in  doqoence.  hi 
the  opinion  of  tho  judicions  Quintilian,  hia  style  wu  j 
neat  and  elegant,  and  in  all  his  speeches  be  diqilayed  ' 
a  superior  nobility.    In  the  Dialogue  of  Oimtors,  he  is  j 
said  to  have  excelled  Cicero  in  tbe  sweetness  and  j 
cotrectnesa  of  his  style.    Hii  Uate  for  poetry  and  pe-  I 
lite  literature  will  admit  of  little  doubt,  when  we  cah  j 
to  mind  that  he  was  protected  by  Cssar,  favoured  by  | 
Mecenaa,  esteemed  by  Horace,  and  loved  Tibol- 
lus.   Horace,  in  one  of  bis  beautiful  odes,  ptaisss 
Messala  in  the  happiest  strains  of  poetry,  caiis  lbs 
day  he  intended  to  pass  with  him  prc^itioua,  and 
promises  to  treat  him  with  some  of  his  most  aKolksl 
nine.   *  For,'  saya  the  fwet,  'thoi^  Maeaah  is  eon- 
rersant  vrilh  all  the  philosofAy  of  Socrates  and  ibo 
Academy,  he  wilt  not  decline  such  entertainment  as 
my  humble  board  can  supply.'   (Od.,  3,  21.)    The  | 
modest  TibuUus  flattered  himself  with  the  pleasing 
hope  of  Messala'a  paying  him  a  visit  in  tbe  countiy, 
'  where,*  says  he,  *  my  beloved  Delia  sliall  assist  in 
doing  the  honours  for  so  noble  a  gnest*  (1, 6).  The 
rising  genius  of  Ovid  was  admired  and  eneooiagcd  | 
by  Messala  ;  and  this  condescenMon  the  exiled  wd 
has  acknowledged  in  an  epistle  to  hi*  man  Measalinos, 
dated  from  the  cold  shores  of  the  Eoxine.    In  tbia 
letter  Ovid  calls  Meassla  his  friend,  the  ligbt  and  di-  i 
rector  of  all  his  literary  puraoits.   It  is  natural  to  sap-  { 
pose  that  an  intimacy  snbsisled  betwean  Mesaala  and 
Virgil,  and  yet  no  lustorical  cirenmstanee  has  com* 
to  our  knowledge  sufficient  to  evince  it   The  poan 
called  Ciris,  which  is  dedicated  to  Messala,  and  hu  j 
been  ascribed  to  Virgil  by  some  grave  aotborities,  i 
grows  more  suspicious  every  day.    Tacitos,  whose 
judgment  of  mankind  ia  indiapuuble,  and  whose  de- 
cision is  not  always  in  the  moat  favourable  pcint  of 
view,  seema  fond  of  praising  Messala ;  and  in  a  speech 
given  to  Sitius,  tlie  consi»-elect,  he  considoa  him 
among  the  few  great  characters  who  have  risea  to  the 
highest  honours  by  their  integrity  and  eloqaenc* 
(.inn.,  1 1,  ft.)    Even  Tiberius  himself,  when  «  Tont) 
took  him  for  hia  maalcr  and  patten  in  speaking ;  and 
happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  Roman  people  had 
he  also  taken  him  for  bis  guide  and  patten  in  tbIos.  '  i 
(Berwicif*  Lhes,  p.  59.  sMf.}— Meaaala  ««•  mated  j 
to  Terentia,  who  had  been  first  married  to  Cicsro,  and  | 
subsequently  to  Satlust,  the  historian.     After  tSia  i 
death  of  Messala,  she  entered,  in  extreme  old  m^gi,  j 
into  a  fourth  marriage,  with  a  Roman  senator,  wtkc 
used  to  say  that  he  possessed  the  two  gremtctt  cmv 
ositiea  in  Rome,  tbe  widow     Ciceia^  and  tae 
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B  wDlcb  Julias  Cmar  bad  been  uattsmated.  Mo«- 
»Ji  left  by  Terentia  two  loiu,  Marcus  and  Luciui. 
Tlie  elder  of  ibese,  who  was  consul  in  V61,  took  the 
Dame  of  Messalious;  he  greatly  diatioguisbed  himself 
ODder  Tiberioa,  when  that  prince  eoniinaiuled,  before 
bis  accession  to  the  empire,  in  the  war  of  Pannonia. 
(VtiL  latere.,  2,  112.)  Messaliniis  inherited  bia 
Wb«*B  doaneacB,  and  also  followed  the  example  he 
M  set  in  devoted  attachment  to  Antnistua,  and  the 
patnoage  be  extended  to  literature.  But,  during  the 
feign  <H  Tiberius,  he  was  chiefly  noted  as  one  of  the 
Bost  serrile  flatterers  of  that  tyrant.  {Tacit.,  Ann., 
I,  18.]  The  younger  son  of  Mc&aila  assumed  the 
Dame  of  Cotta,  from  bis  maternal  family,  and  acted  a 
cooHNcooos,  tbiHudi  by  no  means  reputable  part  in 
(ha  net  yun  of  Ijberini.  Both  biotben  were  fiiends 
ud  [HtDtectora  of  OTid,  who  addressed  to  Mesealinus 
twow  lus  epistles  from  Pontus,  which  are  full  of  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  his  illustrious  father.  (Dun- 
wp's  JIoiMn  Lit.,  ToL  3,  p.  63,  aeqq..  Land,  ed.) 

MasejLlirA,  I.  Valeria,  the  first  wife  of  the  Emper- 
at  Claudius,  (UBhooODTed  his  throne  by  her  unbridled 
and  disgusting  incontiaciKe.  Hex  cruelty  equalled 
her  licentiousness.  After  a  long  career  oi  guilt,  she 
openly  mairied  a  yoang  patrician  named  Silius,  da- 
nng  Itie  abMnce  of  the  emperor,  who  had  gone  on  a 
?isit  to  Ostia.  Narcissus,  the  fr'jedman  of  Claudiuk, 
was  the  only  one  wbo  daio.d  to  inlorm  Claudius  of  the 
^1,  ud,  when  be  bad  roused  the  sluggish  resentment 
of  \^  imperial  master,  he  brought  him  to  Rmie.  The 
airiTal  of  Claodius  disperaed  in  an  initaot  all  who  had 
tbnmged  aroond  Messalina;  but  still,  diough  thus  de- 
setted,  sbe  resolved  to  brave  the  c^rm,  and  sent  to 
the  emperor  demanding  to  be  heard.  Narcissus,  how- 
ever, fearing  the  effect  of  ber  presence  on  the  feeble 
■pirit  of  her  husband,  despatched  an  order,  as  i;'  com- 
ioff  from  bim,  for  her  immediate  punishment.  The 
mer  band  bet  in  the  gardens  of  Ijuenlloa.  She  en- 
deavonicd  to  destroy  herself,  but  ber  courage  fail^g, 
*be  was  pat  to  death  by  a  tribune  who  bad  been  sent 
lor  that  purpose,  A.D.  48.  (Tacit.,  Am.,  11  et  12. 
—Snetoxhu,  Vit.  Claud.)— II.  Called  also  Statilis, 
dte  graml'daoghter  of  Statilius  Taurus,  who  ba<l  been 
coDsoi  and  had  enji^ed  a  triumph  during  the  reign 
cf  AugnCns.  She  waa  maicied  four  times  before  de 
came  to  the  imperial  throne.  The  last  of  her  four 
hnsbanda  waa  AtticQs  Vestinns,  a  man  of  conaulai 
rank,  who  had  ventured  to  aspire  to  her  band,  al- 
(bough  he  was  not  ignorant  that  he  had  Nero  for  a 
rival.  The  tyrant,  who  had  long  favoured  Vestinra 
aa  one  of  the  companions  of  his  debaucheries,  n^w 
resolved  to  destrov  him,  and  accordingly  compelled 
bim  to  open  his  veins.  Messaliita  waa  transferred  to 
die  imperial  bed.  After  the  death  of  Neio  she  en- 
dearaared  to  regain  ber  fomm  rank,  as  empress,  by 
means  of  Otho,  whom  she  had  captivated  by  her  beau* 
ty,  and  hoped  to  edponse.  But  Otho's  fall  having  de- 
woyed  all  these  expectations,  she  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  literary  subjects,  and  obtained  applause  by 
swno  poblic  ducoursea  which  she  delivered.  (Buvr. 
Unw.,  vol.  28,  ^  431.) 

llniALZHua,  H.  Vderins,  son  of  Valerioa  Messa- 1 
k  Corvinne.   (Consult  remarits  at  the  close  of  the  ar- 
ticle Mesaala.) 

Mbsbama,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city  of  Sicily, 
■itaata  on  the  straits  which  separate  Italy  from  that 
island.  The  flist  settlers  in  this  quarter  would  seem 
to  havii  been  a  body  of  wandering  Siculi,  who  gave 
the  place,  from  the  seylheUVe  form  of  its  harbour,  the 
aante  of  Zanele  {Ziy'^Vt  "a  Kytht^).  The  Siculi 
wen  Bot  a  commercial  race,  and  tbosfore  could  not 
aiail  thamselves  of  the  superior  sdvantages  for  trade 
wUch  the  spot  aSirded ;  they,  in  consequence,  finally 
left  it.  To  tbem  succeeded  a  band  of  jurates  from 
CoDUB  in  Campaaia.  (Tk»eyd.,6.i.)  These  settled 
Um  place,  and,  to  give  the  new  colonv  more  stabititT, 
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formed  a  umon  with  the  parent  city  of  Clulcis  in  E« 
bosa,  in  consequence  of  which  a  consid^ble  body  a 
colonists,  coming  from  Chalcis  and  the  rest  of  Eubma, 
participated  in  the  distribution  of  the  lands.  (Thuejfd., 
I.  c.)  Chalcia  had  previously  founded  the  citv  oi 
Naxos  oi>  t^  eastern  Coast  below  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  part «,}  the  new  popuUtion  came  from  tiat  lattel 
place.  On  this  supposition,  at  least,  we  can  lecoocilt 
with  the  statement  of  Tbucydidea  the  account  ol 
Strabo,  who  informs  ns  that  Zanele  was  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Naxians  who  dwelt  near  Catana  {Ho^um 
KTiafio  Tuv  irp^  Kamvy.  —  Strabo,  263).  Zanclt 
went  on  silently  increasing  in  strength,  and  was  soon 
powerful  enough  to  founa  the  city  of  Himera  ( Tin 
ofd.,  6. 6],  and  to  cany  oo  a  auoceasfnl  warfare  against 
toe  neighbouring  Siculi  in  the  interlOT.  As  it  was, 
however,  the  only  Grecian  city  in  this  corner  of  the 
island,  it  sought  to  strengthen  itself  by  new  accessions 
from  abroad ;  and,  accordingly,  the  lonians  of  Asia 
Minor  were  invited  to  send  a  colony  to  the  "Beautiful ' 
Shore"  (Ko^  'Axrf),  which  lay  along  the  coast  of 
Sicily  on  tiss  Tyrrhene  Sea.  {Herod.,  6,  22.)  This 
happened  about  the  period  when  Hiletus  was  destroyed 
by  the  Persians,  sna  when  the  other  Greek  cities  of 
Lower  Asia  had  either  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  Darius, 
or  unitate  the  example  which  the  Phoceans  had  set  in 
the  time  of  Cyrus.  The  Samians,  therefore,  and  a  body 
of  Milesians  who  bad  escaped  being  led  into  captivitVi 
embraced  the  offer  of  the  pec^le  of  Zanele.  They  lutd- 
ed  at  Locri,  on  the  Italian  coast ;  but  Scythea,  the  kin^ 
or  tjPiant  of  Zanele,  would  seem  to  have  made  no  prep 
aiations  whatever  for  receiving  them,  being  engaged  ai 
the  time  in  besieging  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Siculi.  An 
axiUs,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  who  wss  on  no  friendly  foot 
ing  with  his  neighboursinZancle,  took  advantage  of  this 
circumstance.  He  proceeded  to  Locri,  told  Ute  new- 
comers to  give  up  all  thought  of  a  settlement  in  that 
quarter,  that  Zanele  waa  undefended  and  might  easi^ 
be  taken,  and  that  he  would  aid  tbem  in  the  attempt 
The  enter[MiBe  succeeded,  Zanclo  was  taken,  and  tu 
inhabitants  became  united  as  one  common  people  with 
their  new  invaders.  The  Samians,  however,  were 
not  long  after  driven  out  by  the  same  Anaxilas  who 
had  aided  in  their  attempt  on  Zanele.  He  established 
here,  according  to  Thucydides  (6,  6),  "a  mixed.raee," 
and  called  the  city  by  a  new  name,  "  Mesaana"  (Me?- 
aa,va),  as  well  from  the  country  (Messenia)  whence 
ho  was  anciently  descended,  as  from  a  body  of  Mes- 
■enian  exiles  whom  he  settled  here.  Mesaana  (oi, 
as  the  Attic  writers  call  it,  Measene,  HemnTvi/),  boob 
became  a  very  flourisbinff  city,  both  by  reason  of  its 
very  fruitful  territory  and  its  advantageous  situatioi! 
for  commerce.  It  was  also  a  place  of  some  atrength, 
and  the  citadel  of  Hessana  it  often  mentioned  in  his- 
tory. {Dioi.,  14, 87.— .Pofyi.,  1, 10.)  Mesaana  was 
regarded  also  by  the  Greeks  as  the  key  of  Sicily 
(TftNcyd.,  4,  1),  as  being  the  place,  namely,  to  which 
vessels  cruising  from  Greece  to  Sicily  directed  theii 
course  on  leaving  the  lapygian  promontory.  {Bloon- 
field,  ad  Thuya.,  I.  c.)  And  yM,  notwithstanding  all 
these  advantages,  it  was  never  other  than  aa  tmlneky 
place,  always  undergoing  changes,  and  unable  at  aqr 
time  to  play  an  important  part  m  the  affairs  of  Sicily ; 
for  its  wealth,  and  its  advantageous  situation  as  regard 
ed  the  passage  from  Italy  into  the  island,  always  madr 
it  a  tempting  prize  to  the  ambitious  and  powerful  prin 
ces  around.  No  Qmtk.  city,  therefore,  experience  ' 
more  frequent  cbangea  of  rulers  than  this,  and  noo> 
contained  within  its  walls  a  more  mixed  ^ulation. 
At  a  later  period  (Of.  96, 1),  Mesaana.  fell  uto  the  hands 
of  the  Carthaginians,  who  destroyed  it  {Died.,  11,  66, 
Muq.),  being  aware  of  their  inabili^  at  that  lime  to  re 
tam  a  place  so  far  distant  from  their  other  strong 
holds,  and  not  wishing  it  to  come  again  into  the  po*> 
session  of  their  opponents.  Dioinsiua  of  Sytaeusek 
however,  b<»an  to  rebuild  it  in  the  aame  year,  and 
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kesMea  eeUDllshing  in  it  ihe  remnant  o(  the  former  in- 
babitaota,  added  a  considerable  number  of  Locriaiia, 
Hethjmonans,  and  Meaaenian  exilea.  The  latter, 
however,  tiiroofl^  fear  of  offending  the  Lacedmnoniaiw, 
-ver«  afterwua  tranaferred  to  tho  diatriet  of  Abteeua, 
and  there  foondad  nduis.  Meeaaiw  thus  cime  to 
conttic  M  mixed  •  population  as  before.  {Diod.,  14, 
78.)  I:  remiiDed  under  the  away  of  IKonjrfliaa  and 
Vw  eon ;  and  at^aequently,  afler  enjovins  s  short  pe- 
liod  of  freedom,  it  paaaed  into  the  han<fa  of  Agatbocles, 
{Died.,  19,  103.)  The  following  year  the  inbabiUnU 
rerolteiil  from  hii  (way,  and  put  themeeWea  under  the 
protection  of  the  Cittfaaginiona.  (Diod.,  19,  110.) 
Soon,  however,  a  new  miafortuna  befell  tbe  unlucky 
city.  It  was  eeixed  by  the  Munertini  (nd.  Mamerti- 
ni),  ill  male  inhabiunts  were  either  alaughtered  or 
driven  out,  and  their  wivea  and  children  became  the 
property  of  the  conquerora.  Meeaana  now  took  tbe 
name  of  Mamertina,  though  in  proceaa  of  time  the  other 
appeltation  once  more  guned  the  XKendancy.  {Po- 
lyi,  1,  7.—Diod.,  31,  13  — Plin..  3.  7.)  Thia  act  of 
paifidy  and  cruelty  pasaed  unpunished.  Syracuse  was 
too  much  occupied  with  inleatine  commotiona  to  attend 
to  it,  and  the  tJarthaginiana  gladly  made  a  league  with 
the  Mamertini,  aince  by  them  Pyrrhus  would  be  pre- 
vented from  crossing  over  into  Sicily  and  aeixtng  on  a 
post  so  important  to  his  future  operations.  {Diod.,  83, 
8.)  The  Mamertini,  however,  could  not  lay  aaide  their 
old  habits  of  robbery.  They  harassed  all  their  neigti- 
boura,  and  even  became  troublesome  to  Syracuse, 
where  King  Hiero  had  at  last  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing order  and  tranquillity.  This  monarch  defeated 
the  lawless  banditti,  and  would  have  taken  their  city, 
had  not  the  Carth&giniana  Intcipoaed  to  defend  it.  A 
body  of  these,  with  the  approbation  of  part  oT  the  in- 
habiunts, took  possession  of  the  citadel ;  white  another 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  called  in  the  assistance  of 
the  Romans,  and  thus  the  firat  of  the  Pume  wart  had 
ita  origin.  (Yid.  Punicum  Betlum,  and  compare  Pth 
l^b.,  1,  »,  Mq.  —  Diod.,  23,  15.— Id.,  33,  2,  teqq.) 
Meeaana  ana  the  Mamertinea  remained  from  hence- 
forth  under  tbe  Roman  power ;  but  the  city,  as  before, 
could  Dorer  enjoy  any  long  period  of  repose.  It  auf- 
fored  in  the  early  civil  wars  between  Marius  and  Sylla, 
in  the  war  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  and,  more  particular- 
y,  in  the  contest  between  Sezius  Pompey  and  the  tri- 
umvir OetavianUB.  Meesana  formed  during  this  war 
the  chief  station  of  Pompey'e  fleet,  and  his  principal 
place  of  supply,  and  the  city  was  pinnderpd  at  ita  close. 
{Appian,  a.  Ch;  S,  123.)  A  Roman  colony  waa  af- 
terward planted  here.  {Manner!,  Otogr.,  vol.  9,  pt. 
8,  p.  267,  aeqq.) — ^The  modem  Slettina  correaponda 
to  the  ancient  city.  Even  in  later  times,  the  fates 
aeem  to  have  conspired  against  thia  unfortunate  place. 
A  plague  swept  away  a  great  part  of  tbe  inhabitants ; 
then  rebellion  spread  ita  ravages ;  and  fixully,  tbe  dread- 
ful earthquake  in  1783  completed  tf^  downlall  of  a 
city  whicn  rivalled,  if  it  did  not  «anMss,  Palenno. 
{Hoar^t  Ctaaieal  Tour,  vol.  %  303.)  Although 
the  town  has  since  been  rebuilt  «ccordine  to  a  regular 

Sui  and  although  it  has  bean  declareo  a  free  port, 
esaina  ia  not  so  important  aa  it  once  waa.  It  con- 
tained before  the  last  catastrophe  a  hundred  tfaouaand 
bitebitanta :  the  present  population  does  not  amount 
to  seventy  ibousanj  (JVoOc  Bntn,  Otogr,,  vd.  7,  p. 
733,  Am.  ei.) 

HessuI^  a  cAxutry  of  Italy  in  Magna  Gnecia,  com- 
mooly  anpposed  to  have  been  .the  same  with  lapygia, 
hot  formi^,  in  strictness,  the  interior  of  that  part  of 
Italy.  The  town  of  Mesaapta,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
II),  is  thought  to  have  communicated  its  name  to 
(tw  MeaaapiaD  nation.  The  gvnerali^  of  ItaUan  to- 
^nfrr^)hen  identify  the  site  or  this  ancient  town  with 
4Mt  of  Muaagna,  between  Oria  and  Brinditi.  {Pra- 
Ui,  Via  Apma,  4,  8. — RomaneUi,  vol.  3,  p.  137. — 
Ctmut'm  Ane.  Itah,  toL  8,  p.  813.) 
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MasaiNB,  a  daughter  of  Timwe,  kbg  «f  Ai^ 
who  manted  Polycaon,  son  of  Lelez,  king  of  I^onia. 
She  encouraged  her  faosband  to  levy  troops,  and  to 
seize  «  part  of  the  Peloponoeaus,  which,  after  it  bad 
been  cooqaered,  leceiToa  her  ouub.    (Pewca..  4, 1.) 

MtssiNB  (or,  in  the  Doric  dialect  of  the  coobtn, 
Messina,  Vtaoava),  ibe  chief  city  of  Messenia,  ia  the 
PeloponnesuB :  situate  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Iihomi^ 
and  founded  by  Epaminondas.  It  is  said  to  ha** 
been  completed  and  forUGed  in  eighty-five  daya,  w 
great  was  the  zeal  and  activity  dis^yed  by  the  The- 
bans  end  their  allies  in  this  UMertakiiw.  (DM 
Sic.,  IS,  06.)  Pansanias  hifbrms  ni,  that  uie  walk  ol 
this  city  were  the  strongest  he  had  ever  seeo,  beiif 
entirely  of  atone,  and  welt  supplied  with  towers  lai 
buttresses.  The  citadel  waa  situated  on  Mount  Itb- 
ome,  celebrated  in  history  for  the  long  end  obstiuu 
defence  which  tlie  Hessenians  th«e  made  sniaft  tht 
Spartans  in  their  last  revolt.  The  Ustocy  of  dns  ei^ 
is  identified  with  that  of  Messenia,  wfaidi  latter  ■iticM 
may  hence  t>e  consulted. — Tbe  mina  of  Meaeene  an 
viaible,  as  we  learn  from  Sir  W.  Gell,  at  MoMnmmali, 
a  email  village,  with  a  beautiful  source,  under  Ittuime, 
in  the  centre  of  the  ancient  cily.  (iieuL,  p.  59,— 
Cramer'a  Ane.  Greece,  voi.  3,  p.  150.— OeiT*  Sin.  oj 
the  More*,  p.  W.—Dodmll,  vol.  3,  p.  366.) 

MxssKNii,  a  country  of  the  PelofXHUiesns,  between 
Laconia,  Elis,  Arcadia,  and  the  iMiian  Sea.  Tbe 
river  Node  foiined  tbt  boundary  towarda  Ehs  and 
cadis.  From  tbe  latter  country  it  was  farther  divided 
by  an  irregular  line  of  mountains,  extending  in  a  atutb- 
eaaterly  direction  to  the  chain  of  Taygetos  on  tbe  La- 
conian  border.  This  celebrated  range  miiked  tbs 
limits  of  the  province  to  the  east,  as  fw  aa  tbe  sottc* 
of  the  litUa  river  Iteisoa,  viludi  comptetod  lbs  Sot 
of  separation  from  tbe  Spartan  territoiy  to  the  seadi 
[Slrabo.  361. — Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  ^p.  ISO- 
Its  area  is  calculated  by  Clinton  at  1 163  square  miles 
(Jiuf.  Hell,  vol.  3,  p.  386.)  Messenia  in  described 
by  Pausanias  as  the  most  fertile  province  of  Peiopoo 
nesus  (4,  15,  3),  and  Euripides,  in  a  pasaaee  quoted 

Strabo  (866).  apeaka  of  it  as  a  land  weU  watered, 
very  fertile,  with  beaotilul  paaturea  Ibr  cattle,  and  pos- 
sessing a  climate  neittiei  too  cold  in  winter  nor  too 
hot  in  summer.  The  western  part  of  Ibe  couLtiy  ia 
drained  the  river  Pamisus,  which  nsea  in  tbe 
mouniaios  between  Arcadia  and  Messenia,  and  flows 
southward  into  the  Meaaenisn  Gulf.  Hie  basin  of 
the  Pamisus  is  divided  into  two  distinct  paita^  whid 
are  separated  ftom  each  other  on  the  east  some 
high  Isnd  tbst  stretches  from  the  Taygetus  to  tbe  Pa- 
misus, and  on  the  western  aide  of  the  river  by  Mount 
Iihome.  The  upper  part,  usually  called  tbe  pbia  of 
Stenyclerua,  is  of  small  extent  and  mod  era  c«  fertility ; 
but  the  lower  part,  south  of  Iihome,  is  an  eztensiva 
plain,  celebrated  in  ancient  timee  for  its  great  fertility, 
whence  it  was  frequently  called  Jlacoric,  or  "the 
Uessed."  Leake  deeerifoesitaacoveied  at  the  pnseal 
day  widi  plantations  of  tbe  vine,  tbe  fig,  and  iba  mi^ 
berry,  ana  "  as  rich  in  cultivation  as  can  well  be  ima- 
gined." (7V«i»ef»tatA<JI/^r3.vol.l,p,353.)  TW 
western  part  of  Mesasna  i%  diversifled  by  hills  ud  val- 
leys, but  contains  no  high  mountaiDS.  {EnefcL  Dm. 
Knoui.,  vol.  15.  p.  136.)— We  learn  froa  Panaanias 
(4,  I,  3),  that  Messenia  derived  ita  appellatiaa  fiw 
Meesene,  vrile  of  Polycaon,  one  of  tbe  uiliest  aom 
eigns  of  the  country.  He  also  obserrea,  that  wbn 
ever  this  name  occurs  in  Homer,  it  denotes  tbe  pnv 
ince  rather  than  the  city  of  Messene,  which  be  em 
ceivee  did  not  exist  till  the  time  of  Epaminondat 
(Compare  Straho,  SfiS.)  At  the  period  of  tbe  'Hiijai. 
war,  it  appears  from  tbe  poet  that  Messenia  waa  pant* 
under  tbe  dominion  of  Menelaos,  and  partly  ondcr  tkai 
of  Nestor.  This  is  evident  from  the  towns  which  be 
has  assigned  to  these  reapeetive  leaders,  and  is  fartbel 
confirmed  bv  the  tastiiDOiiiT  of  Strabo  and  Pavasiiisa 
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fStni.,  350. — Pautan.,  i,  3.)  Id  the  diTiaioo  of  ihe 
Peloponnesus,  mads  after  the  retain  or  the  Heraclidte, 
Heucnia  fell  to  the  share  of  Cresphontea,  sou  of  Aria- 
lodemus,  with  whom  commenced  the  Dorian  line, 
(rhich  continued  without  intcrraptioQ  for  many  gener- 
ations. Id  the  Aiiddle  of  the  eighth  century  before 
the  ChrietuD  en,  a  aoriea  of  disjniM  and  riurmiahes 
■row  OQ  the  borders  of  Messenia  and  Laeonia,  which 
^ave  me  tc  a  confirmed  hatred  between  the  two  na- 
ttms.  Prompted  by  this  feeling,  the  Spartans  are 
said  to  have  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  never  to 
return  home  till  Measenia  was  subdued ;  and  they 
eommenced  the  contest  by  a  midni^t  attack  on  Am- 
pheia,  a  frontier  towQ,  which  thejr  took,  and  put 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  This  waa  the  com- 
meDcemeDt  of  what  waa  called  the  First  MeaMeaian 
W4r,  the  date  of  which  is  usually  given,  though 
It  cannot  be  believed  with  certainty,  as  B.C.  T43. 
Eupbaes,  the  Messenian  king,  had  wisdom,  howev- 
er, and  courage  aufficient  for  the  criais.  Aware  of 
Ihi  LaeednBonian  auperioiity  in  the  field,  he  pro- 
tracted the  war,  aroidtitg  battles  and  defending  the 
towns.  Id  the  fnirth  year,  however,  a  battle  was 
fought  with  great  slaughter  and  doubtful  success.  But 
the  Measenians  were  suffering  from  garrison-conGne- 
ment  and  the  constant  plundering  of  their  lands. 
New  measures  were  taken.  The  people  were  collect- 
ed from  the  inland  posts  at  Itbome,  a  place  of  great 
natural  strength,  and  open  to  aopplies  by  sea,  the 
[Acedamonians  having  no  fleet  Meanwlule  they 
asked  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  bade  them 
sacrifice  to  the  infernal  deities  a  virgin  of  the  blood 
of  uCf^tus,  BOD  of  the  Heracleid  Cresphonies.  Im- 

Eilled  by  patiiotism  or  ambition,  Anetodenius  offered 
I  own  daughter ;  and,  when  it  was  intended  to  save 
he  by  lalsely  denying  her  virginity,  in  his  n^e  be  slew 
ber  inth  Ub  own  hud.  Hie  bme  of  the  obedience 
paid  to  the  oracle  ao  far  disheartened  the  enemy,  that 
(he  war  lan^Lshed  for  five  years  ;  in  the  sixth  an  in- 
raaiDn  took  place,  and  a  battle,  bloody  and  indeciatve 
fits  the  former.  EnphaSs  was  killed,  and  left  no  is- 
sue, and  Ariatodemus  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 
Hie  new  prince  was  brave  and  able,  and  the  Laceds* 
mD^iaoa,  weakened  by  the  battle,  confined  theoiselves 
for  four  yeaih  to  predatory  incursions.   At  last  diey 

r'l  invaded  Messenia,  and  were  defeated  ;  but,  in 
midst  of  his  sacceas,  Ariatodemus  waa  so  pos- 
sessed with  remorse  for  hia  daughter'a  death,  that  he 
■Jew  himaeir  on  ber  tomb,  and  deprived  bis  country  of 
Ihe  only  leader  able  to  defend  her.    Ithome  waa  be- 
sieged-    The  famished  inbabitanta  found  meant  to 
pen  the  Lacedemonian  lines,  and  fled  for  shelter  and 
Bubaiatence,  aome  to  neighbouring  states  where  they 
had  clainw  of  boeintBlity,  others  to  their  ruined  homes 
and  about  their  desolated  country.    Ithome  was  dt5- 
naotled ;  and  thoae  who  remained  of  the  Mesaenians 
Trere  allowed  to  occupy  most  of  the  lands,  paying  half 
tite  produce  to  Sparta. — ^The  absence  from  home  to 
which  the  Lacednmoniaoa  had  bound  themselves,  be- 
came hj  tbe  protraction  of  the  war,  an  evil  threaten- 
■og  the  existence  of  the  state,  no  children  being  bom 
to  supply  tbe  waste  of  war  and  natural  decay.  The 
remedy  aaid  to  have  been  adopted  was  a  atrange  one, 
hi^y  characteristic  of  Laceotamon,  and  such  as  no 
Mher  people  would  have  used.    The  young  men  who 
bad  come  to  maturity  Nnce  the  beginning  of  tbe  war 
were  ftee  from  the  oath,  and  thsy  were  sent  home  to 
cohabit  {uomiscuooaly  with  tbe  marriageable  virgins, 
fiol  eren  at  Sparta  this  expedient,  in  some  degree, 
ran  coanter  to  the  popular  feelings.   When  the  war 
was  ended,  and  tbe  coildren  of  tnia  irregular  inter- 
coarse  were  grown  to  manhood,  though  bred  in  all  the 
discipline  of  Xycurgue,  they  found  themselves  gener- 
ally slighted.   Tbeii  spirit  was  high,  thwr  dieeontent 
tbogBiwie  ;  and  it  was  thought  rmdent  to  offer  them 
the  HMAiia  of  Mttling  out  of  itSofnmemiM.  They 


willingly  emigrated,  and,  under  Fbalanthua,  one  ot  then 
own  number,  they  fourided  tLe  city  of  Tarentum  in 
Italy.  (Vid.  Parthenii.) — During  forty  years  Messe- 
nia bore  ^e  yoke.  But  the  oppression  of  the  inhabi- 
tants was  grievous,  and  imbittered  with  every  circum- 
atauce  of  inault,  aitd  the  Grecian  spirit  of  iidepend- 
ence  waa  yet  ationg  in  them ;  they  enlj  wanted  a 
leader,  and  a  leader  waa  found  in  .Uatomenes,  a  youth 
of  the  royal  line.  Support  being  promised  from  Ar- 
goa  and  Arcadia,  allies  of  his  country  in  a  former  war. 
Arislomenes  attacked  a  body  of  Laced«monians,  and, 
though  not  completely  successful,  did  such  feats  of 
valour  that  the  Hessenians  would  have  chosen  him 
king ;  but  he  declined  it,  and  was  nude  general-tn- 
ehief.  His  next  adventure  was  an  attnnpt  to  pnictiae 
on  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  enemy.  Sparta  hav- 
ing neither  walls  nor  watch,  he  easily  entered  it  alone 
by  night,  and  hung  against  the  Brazen  House  (a  sin- 
gular^ venerated  temple  of  Minerva)  a  shield,  with  an 
inscription  declaring  that  Aristomenes,  from  the  rauila 
of  the  Spartana,  dedicated  that  shield  to  the  goddess. 
Alarmed  lest  their  protecting  goddess  should  be  won 
from  them,  the  Lacednmonians  sent  to  conault  the 
Delphian  oracle,  and  were  directed  to  take  an  Athe- 
nian advisffr.  The  Athenians,  thtragh  far  from  wish- 
ing the  subjugation  of  Mesaenia,  yet  feared  to  offend 
the  god  if  they  refused  compliance  ;  but,  in  granting 
what  was  asked,  they  hoped  to  make  it  useless,  and 
sent  Tvrtsus,  a  poet,  and  supposed  to  be  of  no  ability. 
The  choice  proved  better  Umd  they  intended,  since 
tbe  poetry  of  Tyr^ns  being  very  popolar,  kept  up  the 
spirit  of  the  people  in  all  reverses.~Tbe  Messenian 
army  had  now  been  re-enfoiced  from  Argos,  Elis,  Arr 
cadia,  and  Sicyon,  and  Messenian  refugees  came  in 
daily :  the  Lacedsmonians  had  been  joined  by  the 
Corinthiana  alone.  They  met  at  Capmsema,  where, 
by  the  desperate  courage  of  Uie  Meaaeniaoa,  and  the 
conduct  arid  eztnordinaiy  personal  eierticHM  of  their 
leader,  the  Lacedemonians  were  roated  with  sucb 
slangbter  that  they  were  on  tbe  point  of  suing  for 
peace.  Tyrt«us  diverted  them  ftwn  this  submission, 
and  persuaded  them  to  recruit  their  nnmbers  by  asso- 
ciating some  Helots,  a  measure  very  galling  to  Spar- 
tan pride.  Meanwhile  Ariatomenea  was  ever  baiasa- 
ing  ihem  widi  incursions.  In  one  of  these  he  carried 
off  from  Carys  a  number  of  Spartan  virains  assem- 
bled to  celebrate  tho  festival  of  Diana.  He  had  form- 
ed a  body-guard  of  young  and  noble  Mesaenians, 
who  always  fought  by  his  side,  and  to  their  charge 
he  gave  tJie  captivea.  Heated  with  wine,  the  young 
men  attempted  to  violate  their  chastity,  and  Aris> 
tomenes,  after  vainly  remonstrating,  killed  the  moat 
refractory  with  hia  own  lund,  and,  on  receiving  their 
ransom,  restored  the  girls  uninjured  to  their  p&> 
rents.  Another  lime,  in  an  asaault  on  .^gila.  he 
ia  said  to  have  been  made  prisoner  by  some  Spar- 
tan women  there  assembled,  who  repelled  the  assault 
with  a  vigour  equal  to  that  of  tbe  men ;  but  one  of 
them  who  had  previously  loved  biro  favoured  bis  es- 
cspo.  —  In  the  tlurd  year  of  the  war,  another  battle 
took  place  at  Megaletaphrua,  tho  Meaaeniana  being 
joined  by  tbe  Arcadians  alone.  Through  the  treacl^ 
ery  of  Aristocratcs,  prince  of  Orcbomenua,  the  Arcadi* 
an  leader,  the  Messeniana  were  surrounded  and  cut  to 
pieces,  and  Aristomenes,  escaping  with  a  acanty  rem- 
nant, was  obliged  to  give  up  the  defence  of  his  country, 
and  collect  his  forces  at  Ira,  a  stronghold  near  the  sea. 
Here  he  supplied  the  garrison  by  plundering  ezcur 
sions,  so  ably  conducted  as  to  foil  every  precaution  ot 
tbe  besiegers,  insomuch  that  they  forbade  all  culture 
of  the  conquered  territory,  and  even  of  part  of  Laccmia. 
At  last,  falling  in  with  a  large  body  of  Lacedemonians 
under  both  their  kings,  after  an  obstinate  defence  he 

Iwas  struck  down  and  taken,  with  abont  fifty  of  his 
band.  Tbe  prisonm  were  throvm  aa  lebeta  into  a 
deep  cavern,  and  all  were  killed  by  the  fall  excepl 
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.  AnMumi-nH,  who  was  wo&derrully  jmMrTod  and  va- 
ibled  lo  eK&^e,  and,  returning  to  Ira,  toon  gava 
proof  to  the  enemy  of  bis  presence  by  freah  ezpraita 

auallr  daring  and  iudtcioua.  The  liega  was  protract* 
til!  Ibe  eleTentn  year,  when  the  Lacedcmoniaa 
eommaiidar,  one  stormy  nigbt,  learning  that  a  post  in 
Hob  fort  had  been  quitted  oj  ita  guard,  aitently  occu' 
ptA  it  witli  his  troo^.  Aristomenes  fiew  lo  the  spot 
■od  cofflmanced  a  vigorous  defence,  the  women  assist- 
iag  bj  throwins  tiles  from  the  house- tope,  and  many, 
when  driTen  tnenco  by  tb*  atonn,  even  taking  anna 
and  nixing  in  the  fight.  But  the  soperior  numbers  of 
the  Lacedvmonians  enabled  them  conalantly  to  bring 
np  fieah  troops,  while  the  Hesaenians  were  fighting 
without  rest  or  pause,  with  the  tempest  driring  in 
their  faces.  Cola,  wet,  sleepless,  jaded,  and  hungry, 
they  kept  up  the  atmnle  Mr  thjree  ni^ts  and  two 
daya  ;  at  length,  when  all  was  Tain,  they  formed  their 
cofumn,  placuig  in  the  middle  their  women  and  chil- 
dren and  moat  portable  effecta,  and  resolved  to  make 
their  way  out  of  the  place.  Ariatomenea  demanded 
a  passage,  which  was  granted  by  the  enemy,  unwilling 
to  risk  the  eflecli  of  ueir  despair.  Their  march  was 
towBida  Arcadia,  when  th^  wen  moat -kindly  n- 
ceired,  and  allotmenta  were  offered  them  of  land. 
Ereo  yet  Ariatomenea  hoped  to  strike  a  blow  for  the 
deliTerance  of  hia  countiy-  He  selected  500  Meaae-, 
nians,  who  were  joined  by  300  Arcadian  volunteers, 
snd  resolved  to  attempt  the  surprise  of  9paita  while 
the  army  was  in  the  urtbest  part  of  Measenia,  where 
Pylos  and  Methone  still  held  out.  But  the  enterprise 
was  frustrated  by  Ariatocrates,  who  sent  word  of  it  to 
Sparta.  The  meaeenger  was  seized  on  bia  retnm, 
and  the  letters  found  on  him  discovering  both  the  pres- 
ent and  former  treachery  of  hia  master,  the  indignant 
people  atoned  the  traitor  to  death,  and  erected  a  pillar 
to  commemorate  his  infamy. — The  Messenians,  who 
fall  under  the  power  of  Lacedsmon,  were  made  He* 
Wts.  The  Pylieas  and  MethouBans,  and  others  on 
the  coast,  now  giving  up  all  hope  of  farther  resistance, 
fooposed  to  their  countrymen  in  Arcadia  to  join  them 
in  seeking  some  fit  place  for  a  colonv,  and  requested 
Ariatomenea  to  be  their  leader.  He  sent  hie  son. 
For  himself,  he  said,  he  would  never  ceaae  to  war 
with  Lacednmon,  and  he  well  knew  that,  while  be 
lived,  some  ill  would  ever  bo  happening  to  it.  After 
the  former  war,  the  town  of  Rhegium  in  Italy  had 
been  partly  peopled  by  expelled  MeaaenianB.  "line  ex- 
iles were  now  mvited  by  the  Rbegians  to  aaaist  them 
against  Zancle,  a  boatile  Grecian  town  on  the  oppo- 
Bite  coast  of  Sicily,  and  in  case  of  victory  the  town 
was  offered  them  as  a  settlement.  Zancle  was  be- 
aiegedi  and  the  Hesaenians  haring  maatered  the  walls, 
the  inhabitanti  wen  at  thwr  mercy.  In  the  common 
conraa  of  Grecian  wirftra,  th^  would  all  have  been 
either  staugfatered  or  sold  for  slavea,  and  such  was  the 
wish  of  the  Rbegian  prince.  But  Aristomenes  had 
Uught  his  followera  a  nobler  lesson.  Tbej  refused  to 
inflict  on  other  Greeks  what  they  had  Buffered  from 
the  Lacedvmoniana,  and  made  a  convention  with  the 
Zanclaana,  by  which  each  nation  vras  to  live  on  equal 
terma  in  the  city.  The  name  of  the  town  was  chan- 
ged to  Messana.  (Vid.  Meesana.) — Aristomenes  vain- 
ly  scught  the  means  of  farther  hostilities  against  Spar- 
ta, but  hia  remaining  daya  were  passed  in  tranquillity 
with'  Damagelua,  prince  of  lalysna  in  Rhodea,  who 
had  marrieo  his  ^ughter.  Hia  actions  dwelt  in  the 
memories  of  his  cootitnmen,  and  cheered  them  in 
their  wanderings  and  suficrings :  and  from  their  legen- 
dary songs,  together  with  those  of  the  Lacedsmo- 
aianJ,  and  with  the  poems  of  Tyrtsus,  the  story  of 
the  two  Messenian  ware  has  been  chiefly  gathered  by 
*lw  learned  and  careful  antiquary  Pausanias,  from 
-cboM  work  it  ia  here  taken.  The  character  of  Aria- 
tometiM,  aa  thus  represented,  combines  all  the  ele- 
mnrs  of  godnes«  and  greatness,  ip  a  degree  almost 


unpanlMcd  amung  Grecian  heroes.   IntihuutiUe  ir 
resources,  nnconquetable  in  aptrit,  and  resolntely  per 
severing  through  every  extremity  of  bopeleaa  disaater, 
'  an  ardent  patriot  and  a  formidable  wamor,  be  yet  war 
formed  to  find  his  happiness  in  peace ;  and  after  pass- 
ing his  youth  under  oppresaiott,  and  his  manbood  ii 
war  against  a  cruel  enemy,  wherein  he  is  said  to  have 
alain  more  than  300  men  with  his  own  hand,  be  jtt 
retained  a  aingular  gentleness  of  nature,  insoauidi 
that  he  ia  related  to  »n  mvpt  at  the  fate     the  tnitK 
Ariatocrates.   The  original  injostiM  and  snfaMqnm 
tyranny  of  ths  Lacednmoniana,  with  the  crowning  oat- 
rage  in  the  condemnation  as  rebels  of  himself  and  hii 
companions,  might  have  driven  a  meaner  spirit  to 
acts  of  like  baroarity :  but,  deep  as  was  his  bstied 
to  Sparta,  be  conducted  the  atruggle  with  anifina 
obedience  to  tfte  laws  of  war,  aadsometiiBes,  is  m 
Uie  case  of  the  virgins  taken  at  Gary*,  with  ima 
than  usual  generosity  and  strictness  of  morals.— 
Hie  Messenians  who  remained  in  their  conntz;  wot 
treated  with  tlie  greatest  severi^  by  the  Spartans, 
and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Helots  or  elavet. 
This  cruel  oppreaaion  induced  them  mea  more  n 
take  np  atmi^  in  the  79th  Olympiad,  and  to  £utilj 
Mount  Ithome,  where  they  defended  Aeraselres  for 
ten  years :   the  Lacedamoniana  bung  at  this  time 
so  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  by  an  esrthquake, 
which  destroyed  several  of  their  towna,  that  the*' 
wen  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  their  alliea  for  as- 
sisunce.    (Thua/d.,  1,  101. — PaMtan.,  4,  24.)  Ai 
length  the  Messenians,  worn  out  by  this  prolncted 
siege,  agreed  to  surrender  the  place  on  condition  thai 
th^  ^nld  be  allowed  lo  retire  from  the  Pehqmm*- 
SUB.   The  Athenians  were  at  this  time  on  no  frimdijr 
terms  with  the  Spartans,  and  gladly  received  the  nfa 
gees  of  Ithome,  allowing  them  to  settle  at  Naapactos, 
which  they  had  taken  from  the  Locri  OioUe.  (7%i- 
cyd.,  1, 103. — Paunn.,  I.  e.)    Grateful  (or  the  protec- 
tion thus  afforded  tbsm,  the  Mesaenians  displayed  gril 
xeal  in  the  cause  of  Athens  daring  the  PMponnesiu 
war.   Thncydides  has  recorded  several  instances  ni 
which  they  rendered  important  services  to  that  power, 
not  only  at  Naupactua,  but  in  Italia  and  Amphilochia, 
at  Pylot,  and  in  the  ialand  of  Sphacteria,  aa  well  as  in 
the  Sicilian  expedition.    When,  however,  tbe  disaster 
of  .fgospotamoB  placed  AUiena  at  tbe  mercy  of  bet 
rival,  ue  Spaitans  obtained  pDsaoaiiop  of  Naupaetni, 
and  compelled  the  Mesaenians  to  qnit  a  town  which 
had  so  long  sfiorded  them  refuge.   Many  of  Uiese,  on 
this  occasion,  crossed  over  into  Sicily,  to  join  tbeir 
countrymen  who  were  established  there,  and  others 
■ailed  to  Africa,  where  they  procured  setllenents 
among  the  Eveqperitv,  a  Libyan  people.  (Pavsaa., 
4,  36.)   After  the  battle  of  Leaetra.  however,  which 
humbled  the  pride  of  Sparta,  and  paved  tbe  way  iot 
the  ascendancy  of  ThebM,  Epaminondaa,  who  directed 
the  counsels  of  the  latter  republic,  with  masterly  pol- 
icy determined  to  restore  the  Messeniau  qbuod,  by 
collecting  the  remnants  of  this  brave  and  waiiiko  peo- 
ple.   He  accordingly  denwtched  agents  to  Sicily,  It- 
aly, and  Africa,  whither  the  Messenians  had  migra- 
ted, to  recall  them  to  their  ancient  homes,  thero  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace  and  liberty,  under  lbs 
powerful  protection  of  llebes,  Argos,  iiA  Arcadia. 
Gladly  did  they  6bvr  the  summons  of  tb*  Tbefaea 
general,  and  hastened  to  return  to  that  coantry,  iht 
recollection  of  which  they  had  ever  fondly  chenAei 
Epaminondas,  meanwhile,  had  made  evwy  pr^i*atiaa 
for  the  erection  of  a  city  under  Ithome,  which  was 
be  the  metropolis  of  Messenia ;  snd  such  was  ths  ns 
and  activity  displaved  by  the  llebana  and  tbeir  alSo* 
in  this  great  linoertaklng,  that  the  citr,  which  tiny 
named  Measene,  was  completed  in  eunty-fiv*  days. 
{Died  Sk.,  IB,  66.)    The  entrance  of  Ine  Messeniuia, 
which  took  place  in  tbe  fourth  year  of  ths  lOSd  OljHk- 
ptad,  was  attended  with  great  pomp,  snd  tbe  cel^n 
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ma  at  ■nlimii  snuScu,  and  dmot  invoGalfiMU  to 
imt  god*  nd  bflroM.  Tbs  li^  of  S87  ymm  bom 
tjM  capture  of  Ira,  and  the  twmioUton  of  the  Becond 
mr,  DM,  u  Faomuu  tffinned,  nude  no  chtage  in 
theix  reUgioD,  theii  natimul  custocoa,  or  their  linguage, 
vkich,  eccoriing  to  that  bittorian,  they  apoke  even 
mora  owreetlj  than  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnaataiu. 
Pmuan.,  4,  S7.)  Oiber  towoa  being  mmd  after  re- 
BaUt,  Mwoniana  were  presently  in  a  c<»dition  to 
■ik*  bead  ^afaut  ^MOtt,  onn  after  the  death  of 
lY— *— J—  the  deeUoe  of  Tbebea.  Hut  great 
gmanl  atn^oousl^  eiiwrted  them,  as  the  surest  means 
«  pmarring  their  country,  t«  enter  into  the  closest 
■itiMM  with  the  Areadiana,  which  saldtary  coansel 
Ib^  caiefvlly  adhered  to.  (Po^A.,  4,  SS,  10.)  Tbey 
Uknvioe  omcilialod  ibe  bvour  w  I^p  of  Macedon, 
lAseo  pmnr  iw dswd  him  fomndaUa  to  ali  the  atataa 
•f  Qiaaae,  and  Us  infloenee  now  procDred  for  tbem 
tha  laaloiaiioa  of  aome  towns  wbieh  tfw  Lacedenumiana 
Btai  nl^ned  in  their  possession.  (Fofyi.,  9,  28,  7.— 
Fbmsw.,  4,  US.— ^oAo,  381.)  Daring  the  wars  and 
rerolatioDS  which  sgitMei^  Greece  upon  the  destb  of 
Aloander,  they  still  iweaerred  Uteir  independencSi  and 
baTiiw,  not  kng  after  that  event,  ioinea  the  Actwan 
eoofeMraey,  tb^  ware  present  at  the  battle  of  Sellaeia 
and  tbe  eapUire  of  Sparta  by  Aatigmras  Uoson.  (Pou- 
SM.,  A,  S9.)  In  ibe  reign  of  PhiBp,  son  of  Demetriua, 
an  nnsaecMsfuI  attack  was  made  on  their  city  by  D&- 
Bsetrioa  of  Pharos,  then  in  the  Macedonian  service. 
Tbe  tBbabitanta,  tboagh  taken  by  aaiprisa,  defended 
tbemselvea  on  this  oecssion  with  such  intrepidity,  that 
nenriy  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  detachment  was  cut 
tc  pieceay  and  ^leir  geneial,  Danatrios,  alain.  (Stra- 
U,  Ml.— i>^.,  8, 19,  S.— Pftwn.,  4,  S9.)  ^bia, 
tyimt  of  LacMKDon,  inada  another  attsck  on  this  city 
9f  i^faC  some  yeara  afterward,  and  bad  already  pene- 
«tea  vritbin  m  walls,  when  suecoun  amving  from 
MegalopoUs  under  the  command  of  Philopcemen,  he 
waa  mead  to  OTacoate  tbe  place.  Snbaeqaently  to 
Aia  «mit,  dtsasDsmu  qipear  to  have  arisen,  wbieb 
^linately  led  to  a  mptnra  between  the  Acbaana  and 
Mwaeniana.  Pausaniaa  was  not  able  to  ascertaio  the 
BBoaediate  prorocaiion  wbieb  induced  the  Achsana  to 
deehre  war  against  the  Measeniana.  But  Polybiua 
does  not  aemple  to  blame  bia  countmnen,  and  more 
eraeeially  Fbilopcsmen,  for  ibeif  conduct  to  a  pet^le 
with  whom  tbav  wem  united  by  Moral (iOK  (Pclyb., 
83,  10,  5.)  HoatiliUeB  eomneneed  nnfiiToanUy  for 
fto  ft  r  hmans.  aa  their  advanced  guard  fell  into  an  am- 
boaeade  of  die  enemy,  and  was  defeated  with  gnat 
loM,  PhiJopoBfUftn  hinu^  remaining  in  tbe  handa  of 
ibe  vietora.  So  exasperated  were  tha  MesseDiana  at  tbe 
eondnct  of  this  celebrated  geiiMwl,  that  be  waa  thiovra 
into  a  dungeon,  and  aoon  aRer  put  to  death  by  poison. 
Hia  ieaHnjvn,  however,  did  not  escape  the  vengeance 
of  tbe  AehMsns ;  fiw  I^cortu.  who  soceeeded  to  the 
eemmmnd,  having  d^ated  tbe  Messsniana,  cqitnied 
their'  city,  utd  canaed  all  those  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  death  of  PbilopiBmen  to  be  immediately 
eneated.  Peace  waa  then  restored,  and  Messenia 
ODca  more  joined  the  Achvan  coafoderacy,  and  re- 
maned attached  to  Uut  r^nblie  till  the  period  of  its 
dba^tion.  (£w.,M,40.— PoIyft.,S4.9.— Pniaan., 
4,  ta.—Ormaur'M  Am.  Greaet,  vd.  8,  p.  18t,  «c^.) 

KwXnra,  a  tyrant  of  Privemum.  He  waa  fuher 
•f  Canrilla,  whom  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
Ouna,  wbMt  be  had  been  baniabpd  from  bis  kingdom 
by  hie  aobjects.    (Virg.,  ^n.,  11,  540.) 

MmroimiK,  a  eity  of  Locania  fat  Italy,  on  tbe 
eoeat  of  the  SiDoa  Tarentinoa,  and  a  abort  diataoeo  to 
the  sooUi  of  tbe  river  Bradaou.  It  waa  one  4rf^  the 
moat  diatinguiriied  of  the  Oreek  coloniea.  The  oii- 
gmal  name  of  the  place  appears  to  have  been  Hetabum, 
~  wfaieh  it  is  said  waa  derived  from  Metabna,  a  hero  to 
whom  divine  honours  were  paid.  Some  reporu  as- 
crBMd  ha  fimdatioB  to  apat^of  I^rfianaoBdieitfa- 


tmn  from  Tin  i  and,  as  a  [»Mf  of  tbia&ct,it  wssH 
marked  that  Iba  Metapcmtini,  in  more  ancient  tintea^ 
made  an  annual  sacrifice  to  the  Neleida.  Tbe  proa- 
polity  of  this  ancient  colony,  the  result  of  its  attentin 
to  agriculture,  waa  evinced  by  the  offering  of  a  harvesl 
of  gold  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  Tbe  Greek  words 
are  &ipoc  ;i^aov»,  which  commentators  suppose  to 
mean  aome  golden  sheaves.  (Strabo,  S64.)  It  may 
be  remarked,  also,  that  tiw  acboliasts  on  Homer  HitD- 
tify  Metapontum  with  tbe  ci^  which  that  poM  caUa 
Alyba  in  the  Odyssey  (2^  808).  Other  traditions  an 
rec<»ded,  relative  to  Uia  foundation  of  Metapontum, 
by  £tiabo,  which  confirm,  at  least,  ita  great  antiquity. 
But  his  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  first  town  b) 
the  Samnites  is  obscure,  and  not  to  be  clesriv  un- 
derstood- It  appears,  however,  that  Metabam,  ifsQ^ 
was  ita  name,  was  m  a  deserted  atate,  when  a  number 
of  Acheans,  invited  for  that  purpose  by  the  Sybarilea, 
landed  on  die  coast  and  took  posseasioa  of  tbe  jdaee, 
which  thenceforth  waa  called  Metapontum.  {StrA, 
266. — Compare  Stepk.  Bift.,  m.  v.  iitravSvriov.- 
Eutiatk.  ad  Dumyt.  Perieg.,  v.  368.)  The  Ach»ans, 
soon  after  their  anival,  seemed  to  have  been  engaged 
in  a  war  with  tbe  Tarenlini,  and  this  led  to  a  treaty,  by 
which  tbe  Bradanus  was  recognised  aa  forming  the 
separation  of  tbe  taro  territories. — Pythagoraa  waa  bald 
in  particular 'estimation  by  tbe  Metapontini,  in  wboa* 
city  he  is  reported  to  have  lived  for  many  yeara.  Af- 
ter his  death,  the  houae  which  he  bad  iimabiled  waa 
converted  into  a  temple  of  Ceres.  {Jambl.,  VU. 
Pylkag.,  1,  30. — Cic.,  de  Fin.,  6,  2,— Lit.,  \,  18.) 
We  find  this  tovni  incidentally  mentioned  by  Herod** 
tus  (4, 15)  vrith  rafoenee  to  Ariateaa  of  mcoDBa8a% 
who  waa  said  to  have  been  se^  here  340  yean  after 
disappearing  from  Cyzicus.  Its  inhabitants,  after  coiv 
sultujg  the  oracle  upon  this  aupematural  event,  erect- 
ed a  statue  to  the  poet  in  the  Forum,  and  surrounded, 
it  with  laurel.  Tbia  city  still  retained  ita  indapen^ 
ence  when  Alexander  .of  Epima  paased  over  into  Italy, 
livy,  wbo  notices  that  fact,  states  that  the  remains  of 
this  nofbrtDoate  prince  were  conveyed  faiUiar  previour 
to  their  being  carried  over  into  Greece  (8,  24).  II 
fell,  however,  ultimately  into  the  bands  of  the  Romans, 
together  with  the  other  colonies  of  Magna  Gi^cia,  on 
tbe  retreat  of  Pynhos,  and  with  them  revolted  in  fa> 
voor  of  Hannibal,  after  biav victory  st  Cannw.  {Idv^t 
29, 15.)  It  does  not  ^peat  on  what  occasion  the  Ro- 
mans recovered  posseaaion  of  Metapontum,  but  it  most 
have  been  shortly  after,  as  they  sent  a  force  thence 
to  the  succour  of  the  citadel  of  Tarontum,  which  was 
tbe  means  of  preserving  that  fortress.  (Ltey,  25,  U 
— Polybmt,  8,  36.)  It  would  aeem,  however,  to  have 
been  again  in  the  bands  of  the  Carthaginians.  (Po- 
^.,8,  86.)  In  tbe  time  of  Pauaanias,  this  city  wasa 
heap  «r  mine  (6,  19).  Considerable  veatiges,  situated 
near  Hm  atatioa  called  Torre  di  Mare,  on  the  coaat, 
indieaw  Ha  ancient  porition.   (Smniitme'M  Trntb, 

5.  273. — /EomaneUi,  vol.  1,  p.  276.  —  Cramer't  Ane. 
ialy,  vol.  2,  p.  347,  aegq.) 

■  HxTAtrBim,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  tbe  Bmttii,  ia 
July,  not  far  from  Medura,  and  below  Vibo  Valentia. 
lu  site  ia  generally  suf^xiBed  to  accord  with  that  at 
the  modem  Oieja.  Awording  to  St^ihanns,  this 
cient  place  was  a  eokmy  of  tbe  Loeri ;  and  the  aaras 
writer  farther  ststes,  ^at,  according  to  some  accounts^ 
it  gave  birth  to  the  poet  Stesichorus,  though  that  boo* 
our  was  also  claimed  by  Htmera  in  Sicily.  S<rflnua, 
on  the  other  band  (o.  8),  asserts,  that  Metaurum  waa 
ftinnded  by  the  Zaoclsuis.  (Compare  Mtia,  3, 4.  - 
Craiur't  Ane.  IImIv,  vol  2,  p.  4X8.) 

MiTairnira,  I.  a  nver  in  the  territoty  of  tha  Bmttd, 
running  into  the  Tynhene  or  Lower  sea.  Tbe  town 
of  MeUurum  is  suppoaed  to  have  stood  at  or  near  ito 
mouth.  It  ia  now  called  the  Marro,  and  aometimea 
tbe  Pefrace.  (Ciu«r.,  7(.  ^ni.,  vol.  2,  p.  1292.)  Il 
qppean  to  bave  been  nMwt  for  tbe  exceUence  nS 
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JbDimjfiahuugbtilflamoodL  (4dM.,7,BS.)  Sln- 
•praks  of  a  port  of  ibe  num  dum^  whidi  Bujr  bive 
bom  tba  town  of  M«Uuram.  [8trat.,  356. — Cramer's 
Ane.  Italy,  vol.  S,  p.  433.)— 11.  A  liTer  of  Umbtn,  is 
luly,  flowing  into  ibe  Adrittic.  It  wu  nudercd 
Bwmonble  by  tb«  defnt  of  Htadrobal,  the  brothei  of 
Hinnibtl.  jIm  Roman  forces  were  commanded  by 
the  conaula  Livtus  Salinator  and  CUudins  Nero,  A.U.C 
(46.  It  it  now  the  Metro.  The  battle  muat  have  ta- 
ken place  near  the  modem  Fotaenbrotu,  and  on  the 
left  bank  of  (be  MeUurua.  Tbou^  Livy  has  given  no 
precise  deecription  of  the  spot,  it  may  be  collected  that 
It  was  in  thst  part  of  the  course  of  the  river  wher«,  it 
begins  to  be  enclosed  between  hi^  and  steep  rocks 
{S7,  47).  Tradition  has  preserved  a  record  of  the 
event  in  the  name  of  a  hill  between  FotumhroM  and 
the  paaa  of  FurU,  called  JMmfa  ^Aairubdt,  {Cm- 
WHfa  Ane.  Holy,  vol.  1,  p.  2S1.) 
Metilli,  a  distinguished  fimily  of  the  CBctlian 

fait  in  Rone.  Those  tnoat  worthy  of  notice  are : 
Q.  Cecilius  Metellas  Macedonicus,  was  sent,  when 
piator  (B.C.  148),  into  Macedonia,  against  Andriscus, 
who  pretended  to  be  a  eon  of  Perseos,  the  last  king 
at  Macedonia,  and  who  had  excited  a  Mvok  aninst 
lbs  Romans.  In  this  war  Andriscua  was  defeated 
atad  taken  prisoner  bjr  Metelluo,  who  obtained,  in  con- 
saqiwiKB,  a  triumph,  and  the  snmamo  &f  Macedon- 
icus. (Livy,  Epit.,  bO.—Paiuanias,  7,  13,  1. — Ett- 
trop.,  4,  13.)  In  his  consuUhiu.  B.C.  148,  Melellus 
was  sent  into  Spain  to  oppose  viriathus,  who  had  ob- 
tained nossesaion  of  ibe  whole  of  Ijnaltania,  and  had 
defiMtea  soeeessively  tho  prctors  VetilHM  and  Plau^oa. 
Metellut  remained  in  Spain  two  years,  and  obtained 
HVeral  victories ;  hut  was  tupersoded  in  ^command, 
*jelore  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  bv  Pompey.  (Iitv., 
Bfit.,  63,  53.— Foi.  Max.,  3,  3,  31.— /<^,  7,  4,  5.-- 
ll.,  9,  8,  7. — AppUn,  Iher.f  76.)  During  the  cea- 
soiship  of  Metellas  and  Pompey,  B.C,  131,  it  was  de- 
•laed  that  all  citiEens  should  be  obliged  to  many.  The 
intion  which  Metellva  delivered  on  this  subject  was 
MUnt  in  the  time  of  JUvy,  and  is  referred  to  by  Suetoni- ' 
■a.  (Lir.,  EpU.,  69.  — Sue/,,  Mit.  Aug.,  S9.)  We 
are  tc^  by  Livv  and  Pliny,  that,  when  Metellus  was 
(Btuming  one  day  from  the  Campos  Martius,  he  waa 
•eiied  by  command  of  C.  Altinius  Labeo,  a  trtbuoo  of 
the  commons,  wbMn  he  had  in  his  censorship  eipelled 
fewD  the  aeiiats,  atkd  was  dragged  to  the  Tarpeiao  wck ; 
tod  that  it  waa  with  the  greatest  diffieotty  that  bta  frienda 
were  enabled  to  preserve  his  life  by  obtaining  another 
tribune  to  put  his  veto  upon  the  order  of  Attinius. 
{Liv.,  Epit.,  b9.—Piin.,  7,  45.)  Pliny  refers  to  Me- 
tellus as  sn  exuaordinsry  example  of  human  happi- 
■ess :  *'  For,  besides  the  possession  of  the  highest  wg- 
■itiei."  aaya  the  Rotnan  writer,  and  having  otMainoo 
a  anrname  from  the  dnqaett  of  Macedonia,  he  was 
carried  to  the  funeral  pile  by  four  eons,  of  whom  one 
bad  been  pnstor,  three  had  been  consols,  two  bad  enr 
joyed  a  triumph,  and  one  bad  been  censor."  (PZin., 
7,  46.)~~II.  Q.  Cecilioa  Metellus  Numidicua,  derived 
his  surname  from  bis  victories  in  Numidia,  whither  be 
was  sent  in  his  eonsalahip,  B.C.  109,  in  order  to  op- 
pose Jogurtba.  He  remuned  in  Numidia,  B.C.  IW, 
as  procooBuI ;  but,  in  the  begbning  of  the  following 
year,  he  was  superseded  in  £e  command  by  Msriua, 
irtio'had  previously  been  his  legatut  or  lieuteniut- 
general.  On  bis  return  to  Rome  Metellua  oblainod 
lbs  V»Kmrs  of  a  triumjA.  {Sallust,  BelL  Jug. — Vd- 
Patere.,  3,  ll.—Eutropau,  4,  ST.— Lie.,  Epii., 
69.)  Metellas  was  censor  B.C.  103.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  civil  commotions  of  his  time,  and  waa 
one  of  the  most  powerful  supporters  of  the  aristocrati- 
esl  party.  In  B.C.  100  he  was  obliged  to  go  into  exile, 
in  consequence  of  opposing  the  measures  of  the  tribune 
Hatuminus ;  but,  on  the  execution  of  the  latter,  Me- 
tellns  waa  recalled  from  exile  in  the  following  year, 
.nt  Marina.)— UI.  Q.  CswUius  Metellus  Pius,  son  of 


tka  aneeding,  bdongW  to  tba  aamn  polilioal  putr  aa 
bia  ntber,  and  aui^Kwlad  Sylla  in  lua  oontealinih  Ma- 
rina. Metellus  rocaived  eapeekl  madte  of  &voar  irom 
Sylla,  and  was  consul  with  him  B.C.  80.  He  wa» 
sent,  in  B.C.  78,  against  Seitwna  in  Spain,  where  be 
appears  to  have  leeuincd  till  tba  concloaion  of  ibe  war, 
in  B.C.  78.  From  the  year  76  B.C.,  Pompey  mi  \m 
colleague  in  command,  uid  they  triumphed  togethwal 
the  end  of  the  war.  ( Veil.  P*tert.,  3,  90.— £alrMi, 
6,  6.~PImL,  Fit.  Pomp.)  HeleUus  was  VaalMn 
Maximus ;  and  on  bis  death,  B.C.  68.  in  the  eonaol- 
ehi^  of  Cicera,  be  was  succeeded  in  that  dignity 
Julius  C«aar.   (EneyeL  Ua.  KiunoL,  vol.  1^  p.  197  ) 

MethopIds,  I.  otimamed  £ubnlius,  a  fathn  of  tfci 
church,  and  a  martyr,  flourished  st  the  begitming  Uis 
fourth  centncy.  He  was  at  fint  bisbop^  Olympoaa 
Patera  in  I^da,  bat  waa  aftecwud  tniialated  ts  the 
seeof  Tyro.  Tbia  latter  atation,  bowanr,  be  iieen|Md 
only  a  short  time.  Hie  teal  ior  tbe  pozitjr  of  tba 
Cuiatian  fuAi  exposed  bin  to  tbe  reaeotment  of  tbe 
Arians;  be  was  exiled  to  Cbakidice  in  Syria,  and 
there  received  the  crown  of  nurtyrdom,  A.D.  313.  Ha 
waa  the  antbor  of  a  long  poem  against  Poipbyiy  ;  s 
treatise  on  tbe  Resorrection,  avunat  Onswi ;  aaothei 
on  the  Pythoness ;  another  on  Free  Will;  a  dialogue 
entitled  "  The  Banquet  of  tbe  Virgins,"  dec.  Several 
fragmenta  of  this  author  have  been  collected.  The 
"  mnquet  of  the  Virgins"  has  reached  ua  entire.  It 
was  fint  published  at  Rome,  1656,  8vo,  with  a  Latib 
Teraion  and  a  Dissertation  by  Leo  AUatios.  It  is  ■ 
dialogue  on  the  excellence  of  cbaalky*  modelled  aftcf 
tbe  Banquet  of  Plato.  The  best  editioB  ie  that  of  Fe- 
hricius,  appended  to  the  second  volome  of  the  worics  of 
Su  %ppoiitus,/fMi&.,  1718.— II.  Apauiaidiof  Con- 
stantinople, bom  at  Syracuae  about  ibe  conmonce- 
meot  of  the  ninth  century.  After  varioas  difficulties^ 
into  which  he  wa^  plunged  by  his  attanhiunt  to  the 
worship  of  images,  and  the  of^xiaition  of  the  Icooo- 
claste,  he  obtaiocd  the  see  of  Oonetsntincplc,  AJ). 
843.  Hie  fiiat  act  after  bis  acceaaien  to  tbe  cpiecopal 
office  wu  to  aasemble  a  council  and  le-eslalntsh  the 
worship  of  images.  He  died  A.D.  846L  He  ws«  the 
author  of  several  works,  which  are  gtvoi  bj  Combefis 
in  his  Bihliotkeca  Patrum. — IIL  A  monk  and  painter, 
bom  at  Theksalonica,  and  who  flourished  atxnit  the 
middle  of  tba  9th  century.  He  is  celebrated  fbc  hav- 
ing converted  to  Cbristianity  Bogoria,  king  of  the  Bul- 
gariana,  by  meana  of  a  picture  repreeenting  the  aecnea 
of  the  laat  judgment.    {Butgr.  Vnw.,  vol  38,  p.  466.) 

Mbthomb,  1.  a  city  of  Macedonia,  about  Tozty  sta- 
dia north  of  Pydna,  accordii^  to  the  epitomist  of  Stra- 
bo  <330).  It  was  celebrated  in  hiatwy  from  the  ca- 
eomstance  of  Philtp'a  having  lost  u  eye  in  besiegiig 
tbe  place.  (Sfrwft.,  I.  e.—Dmo»tLt  OtftUh.,  I,  9.) 
Tbtt  it  was  a  Greek  colony  we  lewn  uom  S^laz 
{Peripl.,  p.  36),  and  also  Plutarch,  who  reports  tbat  a 
party  of  Eretriana  settled  there,  naming  tbe  place  Me- 
thone,  from  Methon,  an  anoeator  of  Otpheua.  He  adds, 
that  these  Greek  colonists  were  termed  Aposphendooe- 
ti  tbe  natives.  {Qutut.  Grae.)  It  appeeia  from 
Athennus  tbat  AristoUe  wrote  an  account  of  tba  Me- 
tbooaan  commonwealth  (6,  37).  Tbia  town  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Atiienians  towsrds  tho  close  of  tbe  Pel- 
oponnesian  war,  with  a  view  of  annoyiiw  Perdiccas  by 
ravaging  his  territory  and  aflbidit^  a  renige  to  bia  die- 
contented  subjecte.  When  Philip,  the  son  of  Amyo- 
tas,  succeeded  to  the  crown,  the  Atbeniane,  who  suB 
held  Methone,  landaa  three  thousand  men,  in  order  le 
establish  Argsus  on  the  throne  of  Mac  ad  on ;  they 
were,  however,  deicated  by  the  young  fffinee.  aoc 
drivwi  back  to  Hetbooe.  Several  years  after.  Pbily 
laid  siege  to  this  place,  which  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months  capitulsteo.  Tb^  inhabitants  haviiig  erecna* 
ted  tbe  town,  tb«  walls  were  rued  to  the  ground 
lDiod.j  16,  34.)  Dt.  Clarke  and  Dr.  HolUnd  coiie« 
in  supposing  that  tba  aite  of  Metiwne  answefe  10  tba 
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•I  l«w>f«eilon.   (CVrnMr**  Ane.  Gmes,  wtA.  1,  p. 
Mft.) — M.  A  city  of  TbMsdy,  noticed  by  Homei 
iB.^  %,  716),  lad  mxaata,  like  tiie  pree«ding,  on  the 
•eacouL    It  ^ut  not,  however,  be  confonnded  with 
tbe  Hwadonien  one,  aa  error  into  which  Stephanas 
Mwns  to  have  (alien  («.  e.  MeSav^.) — III.  A  ctty  of 
Meaaotia,  on  tbe  waatam  coast,  below  Pykn  Mesae- 
niaena.    According  to  Paoatniaa,  the  name  was  Mo- 
ibooa.   Tradition  laported,  that  it  waa  ao  called  from 
llbCbMa,llMdMiffhtarof.£iieaa;  bat  it  more  probably 
dmamd  it*  naiiM  uwn  tbe  rock  Ifotbon,  wUeb  formed 
ibo  breakwater  of  its  harbour.    (Pauran.,  4,  36.) 
Stiabo  informa  aa,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  wri- 
toB,  Metbone  should  bo  identified  with  Pedasas,  rank- 
ed tar  Honer  aOMMiff  the  aaven  towns  which  Agamem^ 
DOD  offered  to  AchUiea.   (iZ.,  9.  l»U.—8trat.,  369.) 
Fkuaaniaa  OMkaa  the  auM  ohaawatton.   In  tbe  Pelo- 
pomteaiaB  war  Mrthone  w«e  attacked  by  some  Atbe- 
nno  tmopa,  who  were  cooTeyed  thither  in  a  fleet  sent 
to  range  the  coast  of  the  Pefoponnesas ;  bat  Braeidae, 
who  was  quartered  in  the  nsigbboaifaood,  having  forced 
bia  way  throuf  H  the  enemy's  line,  threw  himself  into 
the  town  with  *00  men,  vraich  timely  taceonr  oUiged 
tba  Athenian*  to  n-embarit  their  timqM.  {T%Ketfd., 
%,  S5.)   Methone  aabeequently  reeeired  a  c<dony  of 
Naoplians :  these,  being  expelled  their  native  city  by 
'Jie  Argirea,  ware  estatMiahed  here  by  the  Lacedemo- 
aiana.   (Poauon.,  4,  35.)   Muiy  years  after,  it  eua- 
Uined  great  lose  iitom  the  sudden  attack  of  some  11- 
lyrian  pirates,  who  canied  off  a  number  of  iohabilants, 
both  men  and  women.   Methmie  was  afterward  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  Agrippa,  who  bad  tbe  cmnmand 
nS  a  Roman  fleet :  that  general  having  found  here  Boc- 
cbus  (BojMf),  kin^  of  luuritania,  caused  him  to  be  put 
lo  death  as  a  partisaa  of  Mare  Antony.  {Strdf.,  3d9,) 
We  leam  from  Pausantaa  that  Trajan  eapecially  ft- 
T oared  this  city,  and  bestowed  sereral  pnviteges  on 
iU  iidtabitanli.    Sir  W.  Gall  states,  tnat  at  about 
1700  paces  to  the  east  of  M<kGM  ia  a  place  called 
PsteM  ilaf&oiMt  where  nm  vaaiigea  of  a  city.  Mo- 
im  is  ■  Greek  town  of  smu*  sbe,  with  a  fertraas 
built  by  the  Veoetiana.    {Cravur'a  Anc.  Qrteee,  ToL 
if  p.  187.) — IV.  or  MethsDB,  a  peninsula  of  Argolts, 
within  tbe  district  of  Tnezene,  formed  by  the  haiboar 
or  tMy  of  Pogon  on  one  aide,  and  the  cnrratore  of 
the  E|MdaanaD  0«if  on  the  other,  and  con  nee  led  with 
the  Mainland  by  a  aanvw  istfamm,  iriiich  tba  Atbe- 
niana  occupied  and  fortified  in  tbe  seventh  yeatfof  tbe 
Pdoponnesian  war.    (7%wcy<I.,4,45.)  DiodomaSic- 
■Iw  says  it  waa  taken  by  tlte  same  people  under  Tol- 
mida*,  in  the  interval  between  tbe  Persian  and  Pelo* 
poaoasian  wars :  and  this  is  perhaps  the  meaning  of 
Thiicydides,  when  be  aan  that,  on  peace  bemg  made, 
or,  rmtbec,  a  tniee  for  tbir^  years,  Trame,  among 
other  towna,  was  leshmd  to  tbe  Peloponnesisns 
{TkatcyA.,  1,  lis.)   Within  the  peninsula  was  a  amall 
town,  also  called  Methone,  which  possessed  a  temi^e 
of  isiai.    AboDt  thirty  stadia  from  tbe  town  were  to 
he  seen  some  hot  spring,  produced  by  the  emplion 
of  a  volcano  in  the  reign  of  Antigonns  Gonatas. 
{PmMM*M.,  S,  34.)    Dodwell  says,  thst  "Uie  monn- 
taiaoBa  prooootary  of  Methana  consists  chiefly  of  a 
■idta nir  nek  of  a  dark  colour.   The  oatline  ie  grand 
mA  pietareaque,  and  tiw  principal  mountain  which 
am  thrown  up  by  Uie  volcano  is  of  a  oonioal  form, 
lu  uparaiit  beight  is  about  equal  to  that  of  Veau- 
Tit».      The  ancient  city  of  Methotie,  according  to 
the  same  tntelhgent  traveller,  "  was  aitnated  in  the 
■Uiot  at  the  foot  of  its  acroptdis,  near  whioh  an  a  few 
mmaioa  of  two  adi&ces."   (DeiwU,  vol  2,  p.  281.— 
aroma**  Ane.  Oruet,  v«t.  8,  p.  869,  atqq.) 

Mkthtmha,  a  city  of  Ijesbos,  lying  opposite  to  As- 
ras  iu  Troas,  and  situate,  according  to  Ptolemy,  near 
tbe  oerUiemmost  point  of  the  islsnd.  It  was,  next  to 
Uytilena,  tbe  most  important  city  of  Lesbos.  The 
itrritoiy  of'thoplac*  ms  co^t^uons  to  of  Myti' 
8  1 


laite,  a  eliMniataBM  whicii  a^pean  to  have  croaM 
considerable  rivaby  between  tbem,  and  probably  in 
duced  tbe  Mettiymneane  to  adhere  to  the  Athnuans 
while  their  neighbours  were  bent  on  detaching  them* 
selves  from  that  power.  (T^kucyd.,  3,  3,  18.)  As  a 
reward  for  their  fidelity,  the  Metbymneans  wore  w 
empted  Irom  contribationB  in  money-  (ThiuyL,  6, 
85.)  Towards  the  close  of  the  Pefoponneaian  War, 
Methymna  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Spartan  com- 
mander Callicratidas,  who,  tboogfa  urged  to  treat  ibm 
cititens  with  aeverity,  and  to  sell  them  as  alavaa,  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  sdvice,  declaring  that,  aa 
long  aa  he  waa  admiral,  no  Greek,  as  far  aa  lay  in  his 
power,  ahoutd  be  enalaved.  iXen.,Bi*l.  Gr.,  1, 6,8.) 
The  best  Lesbian  wine  waa  obtained  from  an  adja- 
cent territory  belonging  to  Uiis  city  {Omi,  A.  A.,  l, 
67],  and  banco  Bacchus  was  frequentW  called  the  god 
of  Methymna.  [^Athenaaa,  B,  p.  368,  h. — ^Pauaoa, 
10,  19.)  According  to  Strabo,  this  city  waa  Uie  na- 
tive place  of  the  historian  Hellanicua.  \Strah.,  616.) 
It  waa  also  the  btrtHplace  of  Arion,  whose  adventure 
with  the  dolphin  ia  related  by  Herodotus  (I,  28). — 
The  modem  name,  according  to  D'Anville,  is  Porta 
Pettn ;  but  Olivier  (vol.  8,  p.  87)  makes  MoUao, 
whi^  others  write  Jfofttos,  eorre^Mind  to  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city.  (Compare  D»  Sinner,  ad  Bmdel- 
mont.,  hu.  Arched.,  p.  819.— CnHicr*«  Am  Jfmor, 
vol.  1,  p.  160.) 

Maris  [Prudence),  daughter  of  Oceanus.  waa  tbe 
firat  wife  of  Jupiter,  and  exceeded  gods  and  men  ia 
knowledge.  Heaven  and  Earth,  however,  having  told 
Jopiter  uiat  the  firat  child  of  Metis,  a  maid,  woold 
equal  him  in  strength  and  cosnael ;  and  that  her  sec- 
ond, a  son,  would  Mkii^  of  gods  and  men,  be  dscaiv 
ed  her  when  abe  was  pregnant,  and  swallowed  her ; 
and,  after  a  time,  the  goddess  Mbierva  sprang  from 
bis  head.  {ApoUoi..  1,  3, 6.)  Metis  is  said  to  hava 
given  a  potion  to  Saturn,  which  compelled  lum  to 
vomit  up  the  (Spring  whom  be  bad  swallowed.— 
{AwOM.,  1,  8,  1.) 

Mbttvs,  or  MsTifiFe  ForrsTlos,  I.  dictator  of  Al- 
ba. He  fought  againat  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of 
Tullus  Hoatibus,  and  agreed  at  length  with  the  foe 
to  leave  the  issue  of  the  war  to  a  combat  between 
the  three  Horatii  and  three  Curiatii.    Beholding  with 

Gin  bia  country  subdued  by  the  defeat  of  tbe  latter, 
imi^nod  that  he  sboald  be  able  to  recover  her 
fimdom  for  her  b^  joining  with  tbe  Pidenatea,  who 
had  attempted,  durmg  tbe  late  war,  to  shake  off  tbe 
Roman  yose.  Secretly  encour^^  by  him,  they  took 
the  field,  and  advanced  to  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Veientea,  their  allies.  Fufle- 
Uqs  had  promised  to  abandon  tbe  Romana,  and  go 
over  to  the  Fideoatea  and  Veientes  in  the  middle  of 
the  engagement.  He  had  not  courage  enough  to  keep 
his  word,  but  proved  a  traitor  alike  to  the  Romans 
and  to  hia  new  allies,  by  drawing  off  his  troops  from 
tbe  line  of  battle,  and  yet  not  marching  over  to  the 
foe,  bnt  waiting  to  see  which  side  would  conquer. 
Tbe  Romans  gained  tbe  victory,  and  Fuffetiua  waa 
torn  asunder  by  being  attached  to  two  foor^horse  cImi- 
iots,  that  were  driven  in  different  directions.  (2m., 
1,  SS,  «ef ff.>— The  common  form  of  die  name  is  Mit- 
lut  FnifetiQS,  but  tHe  mora  correct  one  is  Metthu,  aa 
ia  shown  by  Niebuhr  (fitm.  Hiat.,  vol.  1,  p  899,  Eng. 
fraiuf.)— II.  TarpB,  a  critic.  (FtATarpa.) 

MrroN,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  who  lived  at  Ath 
ens  ui  the  fifth  century  B.C.  He  was,  acenrding 
to  Bome,  a  Lacedemonian  (Adiuw).  but  the  beat  ao* 
thmities  call  bim  a  Leocoman  (Anutovmv).  He  is 
said  to  have  pretended  insanity  in  order  not  to  go 
with  the  AAenian  expedition  against  Syrncoae,  tba 
disastrous  termination  of  which  he  plainly  foresaw.— 
The  ooletices  which  Meton  observed  with  Eucttunoq 
are  preserved  by  Ptolemy.  He  is  beat  known,  how 
ever,  as  the  fonndei  of  the  celebrated  lumu  (yc!^ 
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M0«J  "tfai  MfltODie"  dUt  hit  nsme,  ind  «hicli  ia 
BttU  piMerved  by  the  Wetieni  chuichei  in  tbeit  xsvm- 
MUtion  of  Euter.  This  cjele  takea  iu  rise  as  Mr 
Iowa :  235  levolutiooa  ot  the  mooa  sn  very  netrly  19 
MTohitiona  of  the  auti,  and  one  eomplete  leTolntkm  of 
the  mooa's  Dod^  If  these  approximations  were  exact, 
all  Ute  ralative  pheDOawoa  oi  the  sun  and  moon,  pv 
tiaaMr  tboM  <^  MliMM,  would  recommeneo  in  the 
MBM  oidw,  al  the  end  of  every  19  yeara.  Hwie  is, 
hawOTTi  aa  nror  of  soma  boun  in  every  <  ycle.  The 
fint  year  of  first  Metonic  period  eommeaced  with 
the  siunmer  aolatice  of  the  year  43S  B.C. ;  and  if  the 
teckoBing  had  bees  continuoua,.  what  is  now  called 
the  goUm  number  of  any  vear  woald  have  denoted 
die  year  of  the  Metonio  cycw,  if  the  aammer  solstice 
bad  continued  to  be  the  commencement  of  the  jw. 
On  reekonine,  however,  it  will  be  foood  that  A.D.  I, 
which  is  made  the  firat  year  t4  a  period  of  19  years, 
would  have  bean  part  of  the  foarteenth  and  part  of  tha 
fifteenth  of  a  Metonic  cycle.  (Ideltr,  Uberden  Ct/cbu 
iu  Mebm.—jUkand.  Aeed.,  Berlm,  I814-181fi,  MiMl. 
PUlol.  CI,  p.  330.— £iieyi:^  Ua.  KnomL,  vol  IS,  p. 
144.)  "  It  baa  been  susfwcted."  obserree  Dr.  Hale, 
"and  not  without  foundstion,  that' the  celebrated  lunar 
cycle  tit  19  yeaia,  which  Meton  introdaced  into  Greece 
for  die  adjustment  of  their  lunar  year  with  the  solar, 
was  bonowed  from  the  artcient  Jewish  Ubles.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Anatolioe,  bisbm  of 
Laodtcea,  about  A.D.  S70."  Ckmehgy, 
voL  1.  p.  66.) 

MnaAoLBs,  a  diecipla  oT  Cratea.  He  bad  previ- 
toely  been  s  follower  of  Tbeonhrastas  and  Xenoeta- 
lea  i  but  when  be  comnenceo  cynic,  be  committed 
iitSt  wotks  to  the  flamea,  aa  the  useless  dreams  of  idle 
epeenlatinn.  In  his  old  age  he  became  so  dissatiafied 
with  the  world  that  be  strangled  himself.  {Bi^fiM, 
Hilt.  Pkd09.,  vol.  1.  p.  814.) 

MiraoDOEoa,  I.  aa  intimate  friend  of  Epicurus. 
He  firat  attached  himedf  to  that  philosopher  at  Lamp- 
Mcns,  ■u'l  continued  with  him  till  his  death.  He 
■ainbtined  the  cause  of  his  friend  and  master  with 
great  intrepidity,  both  by  his  discourses  sod  his  wri- 
tit)|p,  against  the  Sopbists  and  Dialectics,  and  con- 
sequent^ partook  largely  of  the  obloquy  which  fell 
upon  his  sect.  (Cic.,  TVec  Qumtt.,  9,  3.— /d.,  4e 
nn.,  S.  8-)  Plutarch  charges  bim  with  having  rep- 
rotated  the  folly  of  his  brother  Timocrates  in  aspi- 
ring to  the  honours  of  wisdom,  while  nothing  was  of 
any  value  but  eating  and  drinking,  and  indu%igg  the 
animal  appetites.  {Ads.  Colot. — Op-  ei.  Reiakt,  vol. 
10,  p.6S4,«<fff.)  But  it  is  probable  that  this  calumny 
eriginated  with  Timocrates  biinielf,  who,  from  a  per- 
eooal  quarrel  with  Hetiodwua,  deseitad  the  sect,  and 
theiefore  can  deserve  little  credit.  (Enfield,  Hiat. 
PkU.,  vol  1,  p.  456.— JbnstHs,  Hial.  PhiL,  I,  3,  6.— 
Mtnagt  ad  DU^.  Laert.,  10,  32.)— II.  K  painter  and 
philosopher  of  Stratonicea,  B.C.  171.  He  was  sent 
(0  Panlus  ^milins,  who,  after  bis  'victory  over  Perse- 
UB,  kUif  of  Macedonia,  B.C.  168,  requested  of  the 
Athenians  a  philoeof^  and  a  painter,  the  former  to 
inalmct  his  children,  atid  the  latter  to  nialM  a  ^inting 
of  his  triamphe.  MotRidoms  was  aant,  as  nmting  in 
hiowelf  both  charactani  and  1>b  gave  aatiabctimi  in 
both  to  the  Roman  gsnar^  {jPan.,  S5,  W^Ck., 
ia  Fin.,  6,  1,  de  Orat.,  4.) 

MivakU,  a  city  of  Umbria,  on  the  river  Tinia,  in 
the  soulhweetem  angle  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
■Mthwest  of  Spoletimn.  It  famona  for  its  wide- 
aitanded  plaina  and  rich  pastures.  <CoI»m.,  8,  8.) 
Str^  mentions  Mevanis  aa  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able citiea  of  Onibria.  (Stroi.,  387.— Compare  Lt»., 
8,  41.)  Here  Vitellius  took  post,  aa  if  determined  to 
■nake  a  last  stand  for  the  empire  against  Yespssian, 
but  soon  after  withdrew  his  fwces.  (TaciL,  Hiat.,  3, 
98.)  If  its  wa^  as  Plii^  says,  were  of  bridi,  U 
HMild  not  be  wpable  of  noch  naiitance  (86y  14). 


This  city  is  farther  B>«Bonble  w  the  btitlfltea  m 
Propertius,  a  fact  of  wbicfa  ha  himaelf  iafonu  iH(4t 
1.  31).  It  is  now  an  obacun  vilUge,  wUdt  rtA. 
however,  retains  eone  traces  of  the  wigieal  mas  it 
that  of  Btvagntu  (Cmnr'a  Am.  Ji2^,  vA  li  » 
369.) 

Mizamioa,  king  of  Care,  at  the  tiow  that  Wmm 
wasfiibled  to  have  landed  in  Italy.  He  iarp^resenltd 
by  Vhgil  as  n  moMter  of  feracity,  vranloidy  mndai^ 
many  of  his  subjects,  and  eanaing  othera,  fasieaed  Isee 
to  facn  unto  deaid  bodies,  b>  expire  amid  Inirhsominw 
end  famine.  His  subjects,  exsnterated  by  his  tfnm, 
expelled  bim  from  the  throne.  He  and  hie  aon  LaiHi 
took  Fafbge  in  the  court  of  Tunns,  whom  they  ssiiib 
ed  m  his  war  Bgainet  .foaaa.  They  both  leU  by. 
band  of  the  Trojan  prince.  The  numive  of  the  com- 
bat in  which  they  were  efada  ta  jnsUy  eeioeMed  OM  sf 
the  most  brilliant  passegee  in  toe  vmle  JBmiaA.  Tu- 
gil  has  deaeribed  Laosus  aa  eminent  for  beau^  of  per 
aon,  toavery,  and  filial  piety;  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
hia  ferocious  parent.  The  epithet  ctmiempior  inim 
was  api^ied  to  Meientioa  by  Vii|pl,  beeaase  he  de- 
maodod  of  hia  aulqeeu  the  fint  fmita  of  their  lands  and 
their  fiocka,  inatcu  of  apOTOpiiatinff  then  in  aacriliea 
to  the  gods.  (Colo.  af.  Jtf«cnt.,  Sat.,  9, 5.— I^y., 
.£n.,  8,  478.— R  ib.,  10,  763,  aeqq.'i 

Micipsi,  king  of  Nomidis,  eldest  son  of  Muinisaa, 
shared  with  hia  orothers  Gulossa  and  Msstaoabal  the  ' 
kingdom  of  their  father,  which  had  been  divided  satong 
Uiem  by  Scipto  ^fimitiaona.  ( Vid.  Masinissa.)  On 
the  death  of  hia  bnthera  he  became  mooareh  of  the 
whole  cooBtry,  ebool  146  B.C.  Of  ■  pacific  dinori- 
tion,  Micipsa  enjoved  a  quiet  rwgn,  uid  provea  the 
mildest  of  all  the  Nnmidisn  kings.  Animated  ^  the 
same  enlightened  policy  as  his  lather,  he  exerted  him- 
self strenuously  for  the  civilixatioo  of  his  subjects,  es- 
ublished  a  colony  of  Greeks  in  his  eepiiaj,  sod  sssea- 
bled  there  a  Urge  number  of  learned  and  eoli^hMBid 
men.  Altbouirn  he  bed  many  children  by  aumeiuns 
concubines,  still  Hiempeal  and  Adherbal  were  his 
Tourite  sons.  Unhappily,  however,  be  adopted  his 
nephew,  the  famous  Jugnrths,  and  declared  him,  by  bis 
will,  joint  heir  to  the  kingdom  along  with  bis  two  sims 
just  mentioned.  Hiis  airangemeot  ktoo^  with  it 
the  ruin  of  his  funilf  and  kingdom.   (Vid.  Jogortha.) 

MicoK,  I.  a  painter  and  sietuaiy,  eootemporsiy  with 
Pdygnotus,  wtw  flonrished  about  Olymp.  80.  This 
artist  ^as  been  noticed  at  great  Imgth  by  BStt^cc 
{ArehaoL  Piet.,  1,  p.  S.H,  aeqg.).  In  ancient  M^. 
bis  name  if  sometimes  written  Htwwv,  sometisws 
H^Kito  or  tiiirov,  but  the  more  correct  form  i*  proba- 
bly MtxttfV  (Miooa).  Varto  mentions  him  among  the 
more  ancient  painters,  whose  errors  wen-uvoided  by 
Apellee,  Protogenes,  and  othen.  (L.  Z^,  8,  p.  181; 
ed.  Bip.)  Pliny  sutes,  tbst,  in  eonnoxion  with  Po- 
lygnotus,  he  eiuer  invented  some  new  coloats,  or  em- 
ployed thoee  in  use  in  hie  paintings  on  a  beuer  pUo 
than  that  pravio4aly  adopted.  <P£m.,  33,  13.  S6.— 
Id.,  85,  6,  35.)  A  list  of  some  of  his  prodnctieoa  is 
given  by  Sillig(Z>tc<.  Art.,  a.  *.).— II.  Anotbei  paintw, 
dlstinguidied  fnun  the  former  by  the  epitfaet  m  An 
Younger."  Hissgeandoountryareuneertaio.  (PKm^ 
35,  9,  36.)  BSttigar  cMironade  him  with  Mieoa  I 
(SiUig,  Diet.  Art.,  a.  *.)-~III.  A  atataaiy  of  ^ncose. 
At  the  request  of  the  children  of  Hien  U.,  king  of 
Syracuse,  he  made  two  atatuee  of  this  mooarch,  which 
were  placed  at  Olympie,  the  «ie  npreeeating  Um  oo 
horaeback,  the  outer  on  foot.  The  de«b  of  Hien 
took  plaoe  B.C.  SIS ;  and  as  the  etatuaa  In  qneeliea 
were  made  soon  after  this  event,  we  cm  dooide  with 
certai]ity  on  the  ege  of  Mieon.  (AiUy',  DieL  Art. 
».  e.) 

Minis,  an  ancient  king  of  the  Biygisno  in  Thrscr 
aon  of  Gordhis,  and  whoee  name  is  oomwcled  with 
seme  of  the  earliest  mytboliwieal  l^nds  of  ibe  Oneks, 
According  to  me  weooQtf  no  poaMssed,  at  tha  foot  «l 
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Moant  Baimton,  *  gudeo,  in  which  grew  apontane- 
ocri;  Toaes  with  uxty  petals,  and  of  extraordinaiy 
ftagnnce.  (Herod.,  9,  138. — Compan  WeaaeUng, 
Miloe.)  To  this  guin  Silenas  was  in  the  habit  of 
npairio^;  and  Mioaa  {Pautan.,  1,  4,  &}  or  hit  people, 
hj  ponnng  wine  into  the  fount  from  which  ha  was 
woDt  to  &nk,  intoxicated  him,  and  be  was  thus  cap- 
tnred.  (Herod.,  I.  e.)  Midas  put  Ttnous  qaestions  to 
bini  respecting  the  origin  of  utings  and  the  events  of 
pwt  times.  (Sen.  ad  Virg.,  Eelog.,  6,  13.)  One 
was.  What  is  best  for  men  \  Silenus  waa  long  silent ; 
at  length,  when  he  was  constrained  to  answer,  he 
said :  "Life  is  most  free  from  pain  when  one  is  igno- 
iint  of  future  evils.  It  is,  beat  of  all  for  man  not  to 
b*  bom :  the  second  ia,  for  thoee  who  ue  bom  to  die 
as  soon  m  pOMible."  (ArUtot,,  Je  An. — Phtt.y  Con- 
mi.  mi  AfoO.  Op.,  7,  p.  353,  td.  HvUen.)  He  also, 
it  is  said,  mve  the  king  a  long  accoont  of  an  immenae 
country  which  Uy  4fitbout  the  ocean-atream,  the  peo- 
ple of  which  once  invaded  the  land  of  the  Hyperbore- 
ans. (Tkeopomf.,  ap.  Miartj  V.  H.,  3,  18.)— The 
name  of  Hidaa  u  also  connected  with  the  migration 
of  the  Biy^iiB  from  Thrace  into  Asia  Minor,  where 
they  en  aaid  to  have  changed  their  name  to  Phrygi- 
ans (Strah.,  995.~Plin.,%  32.—Supk.  Byz.,  a.  «. 
hptyt^y,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Brycinns 
passed  over  under  the  same  Midas  of  whom  the  above 
hseod  is  related.  (HSck,  Krtta,  vol.  1,  p.  139.)  At 
dl  events,  we  find  the  name  Midas  reappearing  in  the 
lumds  of  Asia  Minor.  Thus,  mention  ir  made  of 
a  King  Midas  who  reigned  at  Possinns,  where  he  buitt 
•  splendid  temple  to  Cybele,  and  established  faet  sa- 
cred rites,  {Uiod.  Sic.,  3,  6.)  So  also  Xenoplion 
places  Deal  Tbjmbrium  the  fountain  where  Midaa  was 
aaid  to  have  caught  ihe  aatyr.  (Anab.,  I,  2,  13.) 
Wo  have  likewise  another  legend  relative  to  Midas  and 
Silenos,  the  acene  of  which  u  laid,  not  in  Europe,  but 
in  Lower  Asia.  According  to  this  account,  as  Bsc- 
chits  was  in  If  dia,  on  hie  return  from  the  conquest  of 
the  East,  acme  of  Uie  eoontr^  people  met  Silenus  sUg- 
gering  about,  and,  binding  him  with  his  own  garlands, 
wd  him  to  their  king.  Midas  entertained  him  for  ten 
days,  and  then  conducted  him  to  his  foater-aon,  who,  m 
hia  gratitude,  desired  the  king  to  ask  whatever  gift  be 
would.  Midaa  craved  that  all  he  touched  might  turn 
to  gidd.  Hia  wish  waa  granted ;  bnt  when  m  jband 
Ua  verjr  food  converted  to  precious  metal,  and  lumself 
OD  the  iwint  of  sUrviog  in  the  midst  of  wealth,  he 
imyed  toe  god  to  reaume  his  fatal  giA.  Bacchua  di- 
rected lum  to  bathe  in  the  Pactolua,  and  hence  that' 
nvor  obtained  giriden  aands.  (Ovid,  Met.,  11,  85, 
uqq.—Jhgin.,/ab.,  191.  — Serv.,  ad  JEn.,  10,  142. 
— Ma*.  Tyr.,  80.)  There  ia  a  third  legend  relative 
to  Midaa.  I^,  the  god  of  shepherds,  ynturing  to 
set  lui  md-nosie  in  omtosition  to  the  lyre  of  Apollo, 
ma  pvononnced  owcome  by  Mount  Tmolus ;  and  all 
(veaent  approved  the  decision  except  King  Midas, 
whose  ears  were,  for  their  obtnseness,  lengthened  by 
the  victor  to  those  of  an  ass.  The  monarch  endeav- 
oured to  coneeal  tbis  degradation  from  his  subjecu ; 
bat  it  wae  perceived  by  one  of  his  attendants,  who, 
fluding  it  dimcult  to  keep  the  socret,  yet  afraid  to  re- 
veal it,  dug  a  bole  in  the  ground,  and  whispered  there- 
in what  be  bad  perceived.  His  words  were  echoed  by 
the  Reds  which  afterward  grew  on  the  spot,  and  which 
are  said  to  have  repeated,  when  agitated  by  the  wind, 
"King  Midaa kaaaaaea'eara."  (Ovid,  Met.,  11,  IfiS, 
*eff,)— The  Wend  respecting  the  wealth  of  Midas 
wain  seem,  to  bavo  an  niatoncal  basis,  and  to  point 
to  some  BBOnatcli  Of  Fbtjpn  vdw  bad  become  ^«at]y 
•nriebed  mines  and  commercial  operations.  Hence 
the  Phrygian  mdition,  that  when  Midas  was  an  'm- 
bat,  aoroe  ants  crept  into  bis  month  as  be  lay  asleep, 
•nd  deposited  in  it  grains  of  wheaL    This  -vas  re- 

rid  aa  an  omen  of  future  opuleoce.  (JEHsttt  V. 
IS,         Cie.,  JHo.,  1,  M.—Vat.  Max.,  .,  6.) 


The  same  numaieh,  in  all  probaUIity,  gave  a  fav.  aidMa 

reception  to  the  titee  of  Bacchna,  the  t  for  ^e  first  time 
introduced  Into  his  dominions,  and  hence  his  snccesa 
in  the  accumulation  of  riches  may  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  favour  of  the  god.  The  later  cycle  of  fable,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  changed  the  receiver  and  protes- 
tor criT  ue  ritea  of  Baeehoa  wto  a  eompaniOD  or  foUotm 
of  Bacchus  himself.  Hence  we  find  Midaa  numbered 
among  the  Sileni  and  Satyrs,  and,  as  such,  having  tin 
usual  accompaniment  of  ^ ooi's  eara.  (Compare  the 
language  of  Philostratns :  fiereixe  fihi  yap  toC  tup 
Sarvpuv  yimjf  6  Htdd;,  lif  i^Xov  rd  wto.  —  YU. 
ApoU.  Tyan.,  6,  13,  p.  308,  ed.  Morell)  Now  it 
would  seem  that  the  Attic  poets,  in  their  salyric  dra- 
mas, made  the  story  of  Midas  a  frequent  theme  of  tra- 
vesty, and  in  this  way  we  have  the  wealthy  monarch 
eonvertuig  everything  into  gold  by  hia  mere  tonch,  even 
hia  food  nndergoing  diis  strange  metamoipbosis  ;  and 
again,  the  prickea>np  ears  of  the  goat-rooted  Satyr 
become  changed  by  Attic  wit  into  the  ears  of  an  aas. 
It  may  be,  too,  that  the  first  satyric  composer,  vrtio  in- 
troduced these  appendages  into  his  piece,  discharged, 
in  this  way,  a  shah  at  some  theatrical  jndm  who  nad 
rejected  one  of  his  own  prodncUona.  (Cmsnlt  the 
remarks  of  Wttlend,  Atltachea  Muaeum,  vol.  1,  p. 
3S4,  aegq.,  and  compere  Weleker,  Nachlrag,  p.  SOI.) 
Schwenck,  however,  takes  a  very  difierent  view  of 
ihe  subject.  He  makes  Midas  to  have  been  an  old 
Thracian  or.  Phrygian  deity,  referring  to  Hesycbi- 
ns  (Hiddf  ^e6t)  aa  an  anthority  for  this,  and  ideoti- 
lies  him  with  the  moon-god,  or  Dent  Idtmtt.  Ha 
compares  the  name  Midof  with  ft^i,  fuv6^,  cf  Ihl 
Cretan  Irrov  wae  related  to  elf,  ivof.  Now  ualc  iB* 
dicates  unity,  being  merely  ett  with  a  prefix,  aa  is 
uia  for  la  ;  and  fvof  (annua),  "  the  year,"  bas  also  Il- 
lation to  unity.  Thus,  according  to  Schwenck,  Midas 
indicated  the  lunar  year  as  a  unit  of  time.  The  long 
eara  of  Midas  he  also  makes  a  lunar  symbol,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Scandinavian  goddess  Mani,  or  the  Moon. 
(Etymologiach-Mylhol.  Andeut.,  p.  66,  aeg.)  This 
exptanation  is  very  far-fetched. — It  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  the  name  Midas  was  common  to  the  Lydisos 
as  well  as  Phrygians,  since  Midas,  according  to  sMoe 
accounts,  was  the  husband  of  Omphale.  (ClearA., 
ap.  Athen.,  12,  p.  616.) — Mr.  Leake  gives  an  accoont 
of  a  very  ancient  monument  at  Di^aiuir,ia  what  waa 
originally  a  part  of  Phrygia,  which  appeared  to  him  to 
have  been  erected  in  honour  ef  one  of  the  kings  of 
Phrygia,  of  the  Midaian  family.  (Journal  of  a 
tn  Aaia  Minor,  p.  81.)  It  is  very  probaUe,  indeed, 
tliat  many  monarcha  of  the  Phrygian  ojnaa^  bora  the 
name  of  Midas.   (Leake,  I.  e.) 

Mioii,  I.  an  ancient  city  of  Boeotia,  near  the  lake 
Copais,  and,  according  to  tradition,  swallowed  up, 
along  with  Ame,  by  the  waters  of  that  lake,  (tfeet., 
R,  3,  Ktl.—Strai.,  413.}— H.  A  town  of  Argolis,  in 
the  Tyrinthian  territory,  named,  as  was  said,  after  ihe 
wife  of  Eloctryon  {Find.,  Olymp.,  7,  49.— ScW.,  ad 
loc.)i  but  Apollodoms  affirms  that  it  already  existed  in 
the  time  of  Perseus  (3, 4) — Tt  was  afterward  destroyed 
by  the  Argives.  (Strab-,  378.)  The  vestiges  of  this 
place  are  near  Ibe  monastery  of  Agioa  Adrianoi,  where 
there  is  a  Potoo  Caatro  in  a  bold  rock ;  the  wa.b  are 
of  ancient  masonry.  (GeU,  Ilin.  of  (As  Mgrea,  p 
185.— Cramer'*  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  260.) 

MiLEsii,  the  inhabiunts  of  Miletus.  (Vid.  Mtletna.) 

MiLtsidsDH  McRua  CHLtJ^ijtrUiv  Tilxof),  a  place  hi 
Lower  Egypt,  to  the  west  of  the  Sebennytic  month  of 
the  Nile,  and  which  owed  its  finindation  to  the  Mile- 
sisns,  or  people  of  Miletna.  (Buatath.  ad  Dimga.— 
Hilda.,  Gei^.  Min.,  vol.  4,  p.  146.) 

MilktopSlis,  a  city  of  Mysia,  northeast  of  Adra 
myttium,  and  situate  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Rhyn 
dacua.  It  coincides,  according  to  D'Anvitle,  with  thi 
modem  Belt  Keaai.  (Plin.,  5,  39.— Sttf  A.  Bjfz.,  f 
467.) 
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lliLit  Ji,  I  •  woa  of  Apollo,  who  flad  from  Crate 
w  tfroid  faUiiig  into  the  baait  of  Mioot.  {ApoUal.,  3, 
I(  8.)  He  Mue  to  Cirii,  ud  wu  Mid  to  nan  bwn 
im  Kimdcr  o(  tha  city  of  Hiletut.  (Apallod.  ,l.c.  — 
Conptre  Heme,  ad  wc.) — II.  The  mwt  celebrated  of 
dte  ciliei  of  Ionia,  aitnate  on  the  soQthem  ahon  of  the 
bay  into  which  the  rirar  Latmua  emptied,  and,  accord* 
nw  to  Stnbo,  eighty  audia  south  of  the  embouchure 
M  the  Meander.  (SrniA.»  034.)  The  or^in  of  ^ia 
eil;  falls  in  the  period  of  the  fint  Gnok  emigrations 
ficB  borne ;  but  tha  eiienmatancas  connected  with  its 
founding  are  involved  in  great  nnceitaintj.  Aa  far  ai 
VK]  opinion  can  be  formed  from  variona  accounts  that 
are  given  of  this  event,  it  would  appear  that  the  place 
waa  first  settled  by  Datives  of  the  connliy ;  that  to 
these  came  Sarpedon  from  Miletus  in  Crete,  and  after 
bim  NeleuB  from  Attica,  together  with  other  settlers 
in  process  of  time.  (iStroi., /■  c. — Pciuan.,  7,  S. — 
AfoUod.,  3, 1  .—EuMtath.  ad  Dum^. ,  v.  835.)  Mile- 
tus was  alnady  large  and  flourishing  when  tin  cities 
of  the  parent  country  were  but  just  beginning  to  emerge 
from  obsGsri^.  The  admirable  situation  of  the  placr, 
and  the  convenience  of  having  four  harbours,  one  of 
which  waa  capable  of  conuining  a  large  fleet,  gave  it 
an  early  and  great  pr^ndeiance  in  mantime  a&ira. 
It  caiTiad  on  an  active  and  extenuva  commensa  with 
the  dures  of  the  Euzine  on  the  one  hud,  and  the  dis- 
tant coast  of  Spain  on  the  otber,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
principal  ports  of  the  Meditenanean,  which  were  lilce- 
wise  frequentn)  by  the  Milesian  vessels.  Its  most 
important  trade,  however,  waa  with  the  aborea  of  the 
Euxine.  Almost  all  the  Greek  cities  along  the  cosat 
of  thia  inland  sea,  which  were  foan^  there  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Persian  power,  were  olMBesian  origin. 
As,  however,  nuny  of  those  cities  were  themselves 
coa8|MCttous  for  size  and  population,  one  can  hardly 
comprehend  how  Miletus,  m  the  midst  of  so  active  a 
vaSc,  which  of  itself  must  have  required  the  attention 
of  considerable  numbers,  could  command  a  snperflo- 
ous  population,  anfliciently  extensive  for  the  establish- 
ment of  so  many  eeibnies,  which  Pliny  makes  to  have 
been  eighty  in  number,  and  Seneca  seventy-five. 
fPiin.,  29.— Sen«.,  Coiuol.  ad  Helv.,  c.  6.— Consult 
ltamhacK,de  Miieto  auMqu*  Cf^niit,  Hal.  Sax.,  1790. 
^Lareber,  Hitt.  tHirod.,  vol.  8,  p.  344, 359.)  It  is 
more  than  probable,  that,  in  sending  out  these  colonies, 
the  natives  of  the  country,  the  Lydiana,  Carisns,  and 
Leleges,  were  invited  to  join,  and  did  so, — ^Miletus 
was  already  a  powerfol  citrwben  the  Lydian  monaiclqr 
rose  into  consequence.  Tb»  kings  of  Lydia,  posses- 
sors  of  all  the  sunoonding  territory,  could  not  brook 
the  independence  of  the  Ionian  city ;  they  accordingly 
carried  on  war  againat  it  for  many  years,  and  were  at 
iiroes  powerful  enough  to  advance  even  to  the  city  walls, 
and  to  destroy  or  carry  off  the  produce  of  the  neigh- 
bouring county ;  bat  th^  were  unable  to  mar  the  pros- 
perity of  t  city  which  bad  the  control  of  the  sea,  and 
consequently  bade  defiance  to  their  power.'  The  Mile- 
aiaus  appear  sabaeqnently  to  have  made  a  treaty  with 
CrtBana,  in  which  they  probably  acknowledged  that 
sovereign  as  their  liege  lOTd,  and  consented  to  pay  him 
tribute.  The  same  treaty  waa  alap  agreed  upon  be- 
tween them  and  Cyma,  when  tha  Utter  had  conquered 
Lydia ;  and  this  aaved  Miletus  from  the  disasters  which 
befell  at  that  time  the  otber  Ionian  states.  {Herod., 
1, 141,  143.)  Butit  waa  not  always  equally  fortunate. 
In  tbe  reign  of  Dirius,  the  whole  of  Ionia  was  excited 
u>  revolt  ny  the  intrigues  and  ambitious  schemes  of 
Hiativus,  who  had  been  laiaed  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Uiletns,  his  native  city,  fay  the  Peraiaa  monarch,  in 
lesimpenso  for  the  services  be  had  rendered  in  the 
Scythian  expedition.  Aristagoras,  his  deputy  and 
kinsman,  also  greatly  contributed  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  his  eountiymen.  At  bis  instigation,  the  Athenians 
•ant  a  force  to  Asia  Minor,  which  surprised  and  burned 
Sardia}  but  thia  insult  wai  speedily  avenged  by  the 


Persian  satraps,  and,  after  repeated  defeats,  Miieco 
was  beaiiwed  by  land  and  sea,  and  finally  taken  bf 
atorm.  lliis  beantifnl  and  opulent  city,  the  pride  ana 
ornament  of  Asia,  was  Urns  plunged  into  the  greatasl 
esJamity ;  tbe  surviving  inhabitants  were  earned  W 
Suss,  and  settled,  by  order  of  Darius,  at  Atnpe,  Mac 
the  mouth  of  tbe  Tigris.  The  town  itself  was  given 
up  by  the  Persian  commanders  to  tbe  Carians.  The 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  been  so  much  affected  by 
tbu  event,  that  when  Phiynichua,  the  tragic  wrile!*  in- 
troduced on  the  stage  his  pisy  of  **  the  Capture  of  VE.- 
letus,"  the  whole  bouse  burst  into  tears,  snd  tbe  peo- 
ple fined  the  poet  1000  drachmas,  and  forbade  the  per- 
formance  for  the  future.  {Herod.,  6,  6,  eeqq.- — Ctt- 
litlk.,  ap.  Strab.,  635.)— When  Alexander,  after  the 
battle  of  the  Granicns,  appeared  before  Miletus,  the 
inhabitants,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  a  Persian 
army  and  fleet  stationed  at  Mycale,  refused  to  submit 
to  that  prince,  iind  open  their  gates  to  his  forces  ;  upon 
wUcb  be  immediately  commenced  a  most  T^rons  at 
tack  on  their  walls,  and  finally  took  the  citv  by  assault. 
He  however  forgave  the  surviving  inhabitants,  and 
granted  them  their  liberty.  {Arrtan,  Exp.  AL,  1,  18, 
»eqq.)  The  Milesians  aided  with  the  Romans  daring 
the  war  with  Antiochua.  (/.».,  37,  16.— U.,  43.  6.; 
This  city  was  yet  flouncing  when  Stnbo  wrote  (Sfro* 
lo,  I.  c.  —  Compsre  TacU.,  Ann.,  4,  65  e(  63),  and 
stUI  later,  in  the  time  of  niny  (5,  and  Pansaniaa 
(7,  2).  It  appears  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that 
St.  Paul  spjoumed  here  a  few  days  on  his  return  from 
Macedonia  and  Troas,  and  summoned  hither  the  el- 
ders of  tbe  Ediesian  Church,  to  whom  be  delivered  an 
affectionate  farewdl  address.^  ^Aeit,  80,  17,  Mff.) 
The  Milesian  Church  was  under  the  direction  of  bin- 
ops,  who  aat  in  several  councils,  and  ranked  as  metro- 
politans of  Caria.  (Hierocl.,  Syneed ,  p.  687.)  TKr 
continued  ss  late  as  the  decline  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire (Mich.  Due.,  p.  4l) ;  at  which  time,  however,  the 
town  itaelf  was  nearly  in  ruins^  from  the  rat'ages  of  tha 
Turka  and  other  batbarians,  and  the  allurial  deposites 
caused  by  the  Mvander.  Miletus  deserves  farther 
mention  as  the  birthplace  of  Thales,  the  cetebnted 
matbematician  and  pnilosophcr;  and  bis  snccessora 
Anaximander  and  Anaximenes ;  also  of  Cadmoa  and 
HecatteuB,  two  nf  the  earliest  hisiorians  of  Greece. 
(Slrab.,  eS&.—Plin.,  5,  39.  — 5uirf.,  *.  e.  Kd^fiof.) 
ThB  Milesians  were  in  repute  for  their  manufactures  ot 
couches  and  other  furniture ;  and  their  woollen  cloths 
and  carpets  were  especially  esteemed.  (Alhaueus,  1, 
p.  38.— M.,  II,  p.  438.— Id.,  IS,  p.  540.  &c.)  Tbe 
modem  village  of  Pdlaltcha  occupies  part  of  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city.  The  coast,  however,  has  ander- 
gone  great  changes,  for  some  remarks  on  which  coo- 
suit  tlie  article  Mssnder.  {Cramer't  Aaia  Mmor, 
vol.  1,  p.  305,  eeqq.) 

Mild,  I.  a  celebrated  athlete  of  Ciotona  in  Italy. 
He  accustomed  himself  from  eariy  IHe  to  bear  bar- 
dens,  the  weight  of  which  he  successively  augmented, 
and  at  last  became  so  conspicuous  for  strength  as  to 
csny  the  most  surprising  loads  with  the  utmost  ease. 
Man^  curious  stories  are  related  by  the  ancients  con- 
cerning his  wonderful  strength.  He  could  bold  « 
pomegranate  in  bis  hand,  with  Us  fingers  cloeed  onr 
It,  and  yet,  without  either  crushing  or  even  pressiag  on 
the  fruit,  could  keep  his  fingers  so  firmly  bent  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  take  the  limit  from 
him.  He  could  place  himself  en  a  discus,  some  say 
a  shield,  covered  over  with  oil  or  otber  unctaoua  sub- 
stances, and  rendered,  of  course,  very  slippery,  snd  yet 
he  could  retain  so  firmafoothold  thatno  one  was  able  to 
dislodge  him.  He  could  encircle  his  brow  with  a  cord, 
and  break  thia  aaunder  by  holding  lus  breath  and  caos- 
ins  the  veins  of  the  head  to  distend.  He  could  bold  hir 
right  arm  behind  his  back,  with  the  hand  open  and 
tbe  thumb  raised,  and  a  man  could  not  then  senarate 
his  little  flngcr  ftom  tbe  rest    The  scco'j"*  wat  la 
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MILO. 


HILO. 


^tna  of  his  iwacity  is  almoit  iDcndiUi.   H«  ate,  it 
u  Hid,  erenr  in,  tweoqr  Doonds  of  animal  food> 
liraa^  pouMi  or  bnad,  ana  dnak  fifteen  jwata  of 
wiiML    Atheiwaa  niatea,  that  on  one  oecaaion  be 
carried  ■  atsor  HHir  yura  old  the  iriiole  length  of  the 
atadlam  u  Ofympia  (608  Feet),  and  tben,  having  cut  it 
■p  and  cooked  it,  ate  it  all  np  hiinaelf  in  one  day. 
{Alkem.,  10,  p.  4tS,  e.)   Some  authoritiea  add,  that 
he  killed  it  with  a  aingle  blow  of  his  fiat.   He  bad  an 
Bppcrtnni^,  howerer,  at  hat,  of  eierting  his  pcodi- 
gions  stransth  in  a  mne  naefiil  manner.   One  day, 
iriitle  altenoing  the  lectnrea  of  INthagorts,  of  whom 
lis  wia  ■  disciple  and  constant  hosrer,  the_  colamn 
which  supportad  the  ceiling  of  the  hal[  where  they 
were  assembled  was  observed  to  totter,  whereopon 
Hilo,  tu^Kridiog  ibe  entire  superstmetore  by  his  owd 
Mrmgin,  allowed  aU  present  an  mportnnity  of  escs- 
ping,  and  then  saved  himaelf.    Hilo  wae  crowned 
seven  times  as  vietOT  at  the  Py^ian  games,  and  six 
tunes  St  the  Olympie,  snd  he  only  ceased  to  present 
himself  at  these  conteau  when  he  found  no  one  will' 
ine  to  be  hia  opponent.     In  B.C.  609  he  had  the 
CMinisnd  of  the  army  sent  by  the  people  of  Crotona 
agsimt  Sybaiis,  and  niued  a  signal  victoiy. — His 
death  was  a  melsnchwy  one.    He  was  slready  ad- 
vmced  in  year*,  when,  traveisii^  a  for  est,  he  found  a 
trsnk  of  a  tree  partly  cleft  by  wedges.   Wishing  to 
wver  it  entirely,  heinUoduced  his  hands  into  the  opm- 
ing,  ftod  succeeded  so  far  as  to  caoae  the  wedges  to 
Ul  ost;  bat  his  strength  here  failing  bim,  the  lepara- 
tod  patta  on  a  sudden  leonilcd,  and  his  hands  remain- 
ed impriaoDed  in  the  cleft.   In  this  situation  he  waa 
devoured  by  wild  beasts.   (Aid.  OOL,  16.  16.— FaC 
Max.,  9,  la,  17.)— IL  Htus  Annioa,  was  a  native  of 
Lammnm  in  Latiom,  and  was  bom  about  05  B.C. 
His  hmily  appesra  to  have  been  a  dtitinguisbed  one, 
sinoe  we  find  bim  esponiing  the  dsughtet  of  Sytls. 
Hanjg  been  chosen  Uibnne  of  the  commona  B.C.  67, 
be  aeUmisly  exerted  himself  for  the  recall  of  Cicero, 
hot  ttie  violent  procaedii^  of  Clodiaa  Misled  all 
Ua  eflbrta.   Determined  to  pnt  an  end  to  this,  be 
fluumoned  Clodins  to  trial  ss  a  disturber  of  Uio  pub- 
lie  peace ;  but  the  consul  Metellus  dismlned  the  pros- 
CCDtioo,  and  thus  enabled  Clodiaa  to  resume  with  im- 
pnutty  hia  anprincipled  and  dsring  career.   Milo  there- 
ipen  feund  himaelf  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  penoDsl  saie^,  to  keep  around  him  a  hand  of 
anaed  folk) wars.    His  private  resources  having  aof- 
Sna^  greatly  by  the  magnificent  gamee  which  he  hiid 
ediibilcd,  Milo,  in  order  to  repair  hia  shattered  for- 
iBDea,  married  Fsusta,  the  daughter  of  Sylls ;  but  tile 
anion  was  an  unhappy  one ;  Fausta  was  discovered  to 
be  onfaithfol  to  his  bed,  and  her  paramour,  the  histo- 
rian Sallast,  was  only  allowed  to  escape  after  receiving 
severe  personal  cbsstisement,  and  paying  a  large  snm 
ti  noutf  to  the  injnfecl  husband.   Ciodius  mean- 
wfaUe,  having  obtained  die  office  of  cdile,  bad  the  as- 
■annca  to  accuse  Milo  in  his  turn  of  being  a  diaturber 
ef  the  public  tranqtiillity,  and  of  violating  the  laws  hv 
keeping  a  body  of  armed  men  in  hia  service.  Pom- 
pey  dereoded  the  latter ;  Clodiua  spoke  in  reply ;  and 
the  wbole  afiair  waa  carried  on  amid  the  most  vitdent 
dainoaia  from  their  respectiva  parlisana.   No  decis- 
ioD,  bowever.  was  made ;  the  matter  waa  protracted, 
tnd  at  laat  dlowed  to  drop.   Some  years  after  this 
[B.C.  Sl|  Milo  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Donanlflfaip  against  two  other  competitors.  Ciodius, 
of  coarae,  oppoted  him  ;  but  the  powerful  exertions  of 
hia  friends  would  have  carried  him  through,  had  not 
an  Dnfertnnata  occurrence  frustrated  all  hia  hopes. 
Clodiaa,  it  seems,  hsd  openly  declared,  that  if  Milo 
did  not  abandon  all  pretensions  tojhe  consulship,  m 
three  daya  he  would  be  no  more,    lliis  threat  fell  upon 
the  head  of  its  own  author.   On  ^e  20th  of  January, 
Milo  set  out  from  Rome  to  go  to  Jjanovium,  of  which 
ha  waa  the  chief  magistrate  or  dictator,  and  wbm,  by 


virloa  of  hia  office,  be  was  on  the  following  dsy  m  ap* 

Eoint  a  flamen  for  the  periiatmance  of  aome  of  the  te* 
gioos  ceremonies  of  the  mnnin^ality.  He  travelled 
in  a  earriue,  accompanied  by  bis  wife  and  mm  of  bir 
fnends,  and  attended  by  a  strong  body  of  slaves,  anl 
also  by  some  of  the  armed  followers,  whose  •ervicw 
be  had  occasionally  employed  in  hia  conteats  with 
Ciodius.  While  proeecuting  hia  route,  he  fell  in  with 
the  latter,  who  wsa  returning  to  Room,  followed  by 
about  thlHy  of  bit  shvee.  Clodina  and  Milo  aaasad 
one  auotbN  withont  diaturbanee ;  but  the  annco  meii, 
who  were  among  the  last  of  Mile's  par^,  provoked  a 
quarrel  with  the  slaves  of  Clodiua ;  and  Cfodius  turn- 
ing bach,  and  interposing  in  an  autboritttive  manner, 
Birria,  one  of  Mile's  followers,  ran  bim  through  the 
shoulder  with  a  aword.  Upon  ihia  the  fray  became 
general.  Milo's  slaves  hsstened  back  in  great  num- 
bers to  take  pert  in  it,  while  Ciodius  was  canied  into 
sn  inn  st  BoviUe.  Meanwhile,  Milo  himself  waa  in- 
formed of  what  had  passed,  and,  resolving  to  avail 
hima^  of  the  opportunity  which  was  ofiered,  he  or- 
dered  his  slaves  to  attack  the  inn  and  destroy  his  ene- 
my. Clodiua  waa  dragged  out  into  the  road  and 
there  murdered  ;  his  slaves  shared  his  fata,  or  saved 
their  lives  by  flying  to  places  of  concealment ;  and  his 
body,  covered  with  wounds,  waa  left  in  the  middle  ot 
,the  highway.  (^Iseoii.,  Ai^.  m  Cie.,  Onu.  pro  MU.) 
When  the  copse  of  Ciodius  was  brought  to  Roma,  a 
violent  popular  commotion  ensued.  The  body  was 
carried  into  the  Forum  and  exhibited  on  the  rostra  ; 
and  st  last  the  mob,  having  conveyed  it  from  the  rostra 
into  the  senate-bouse,  set  fire  to  a  funeral  pile  made 
fiar  it  at  the  tnonent  out  of  the  beoehes,  Ubloa,  and 
other  furtutnre  which  they  foand  at  band.  The  cou- 
aequence  was,  aa  mi^t  be  expected,  that  the  senate 
boose  itself  was  involved  in  the  .conflsgration  and 
burned  to  the  ground.  These,  and  aeversi  other  dis- 
orders committed  by  the  multitude,  somewhat  turned 
the  tide  of  public  iqiiinion  in  fovonr  of  Milo.  He  was 
now  encouraged  to  return  to  Rome  and  renew  hia  can- 
vass for  the  consolship.  He  did  so,  but  Ibe  whole 
city  became  eventually  a  scene  of  the  greatest  confu- 
sion ;  and,  iu  order  to  restore  public  tranquillity,  Pooa- 
pey  was  declared  sole  consul,  and  armed  with  full  pow- 
ers to  put  a  stop  to  farther  disturbances.  Hilo  was 
thereupon  broudit  to  trial  for  the  murder  of  Clodiua, 
snd  was  defended  by  Cicero ;  but  the  clamours  and 
outcries  of  the  populace  devoted  to  the  party  of  Cio- 
dius, and  the  array  of  aimed  men  that  encompassed 
the  tribunal,  to  prevent  any  outbreak  of  popular  vio- 
lence, prevented  the  orator  from  displaying  his  usual 
force  and  eloquence,  and  h|iIo  was  condemned.  When 
the  event  of  the  trial  was  Itnown,  he  went  into  exile, 
and  fixed  bis  abode  at  Massilia  in  Gaul.  Milo  waa 
also  tried  after  his  deperMue  for  three  other  distinct 
offences  ;  for  bribery,  for  illegal  caballing  and  combi- 
nations, and  for  acts  of  vitdence,  and  was  Boeceanva- 
ly  found  guilty  on  all. — It  is  said  that,  eoon  after  Mi 
lo's  condemnation,  and  when  be  was  residing  at  Haa> 
silia,  Cicero  aent  him  a  copy  of  his  speech  in  the  form 
in  which  we  now  have  it,  and  that  Milo,  having  read 
it  over,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  on  lor,  in  which  he  stated 
that  it  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  himaelf  that  Cicero 
had  not  pronounced  die  oration  which  he  sent,  since 
otherwise  he  (Milo)  wobid  not  then  have  been  eat- 
ing such  fine  mullets  at  Massilia.  It  has  been  some* 
times  stated,  that  Milo  waa  subsequently  restored  to 
hie  country.  This,  however,  ia  altogether  erroneous. 
Velleios  Paterculus  and  Dio  Cassius  both  conliadict 
the  fact  of  his  recall,  by  what  we  find  in  tbsirn^ieGt* 
ive  hietories.  According  to  Dio  Cssaios,  Milo  waa  the 
only  one  of  the  exilea  whom  Cwaar  refused  to  recall, 
because,  ss  is  supposed,  he  had  been  active  in  exci- 
tins  the  people  of  Massilia  to  resist  Cteear.  Vellai- 
us  FaterculuB  states  that  Milo  returned  without  per- 
mission to  Ita^,  and  there  busily  ^ployed  bims^ 
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MILTIADES. 


■  mnng  oppo<iti»n  to  Cmu  dsfing  tWt  cmnaundl* 
if's  abflence  in  Tbetnly  igftintt  Pompejr.  He  mAAm 
lltit  Mito  was  kiU«d  bjr  the  blow  of  e  etooe  while  li> 
ttg  Mgs  to  CompMi  ft  town  of  the  Hiipini.  (Vic, 
Or.  fro  MU.—  ytlL  PaUrc.^  3,  47,  W—Emyclop. 
Mt^opcl.,  dir.  3,  vol.  2,  p.  SIS,  seq.—BiogT.  Vaiv., 
vol.  W,  p.  67.) 

MiLTiASse,  I.  an  Atheniai^  aop  of  Cypaelas,  who 
obtained  a  victor;  in  a  chaHot-iace  at  um  Olympic 
•amea,  and  M  a  c<^n«  of  hb  eonntTyu'en  to  the 
Cheracooaai.  Tba  eanae  of  Ihia  atep  oofaia  part  was 
a  aiognlar  one.  It  aeema  that  the  Tbnetaa  Dohmci, 
hamaed  by  a  kng  war  wirh  the  Abeinthiana,  were  di- 
noted  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  take  for  their  king 
ibe  first  man  they  met  in  Uieir  return  borne,  who  in- 
vited ibcm  to  come  under  bis  roof  and  paruke  of  his 
eDtertaiiiments.  The  Dolonci,  after  receiving  the  or- 
acle, retunied  by  the  aacred  way,  passed  through  Pho- 
cis  and  Bootia,  and,  not  being  invited  by  either  of 
theae  people,  turned  aside  to  Athens.  Miltisdes,  as 
he  nt  in  tUa  ei^  before  the  daat  of  his  boose,  ob- 
flMTved  the  Dolonci  passins  by,  and  aa  by  their  dresa 
and  armoor  he  perceived  they  were  strangers,  he  call- 
ed to  them,  and  offered  them  the  rites  of  ho^itality- 
They  sccepted  hia  kindness,  snd,  being  bospiubly 
treated,  reveled  to  him  all  the  will  of  the  oiade,  with 
which  tbttr  entreated  hia  compiiaBe*.  Miltiades,  die^ 
poaad  to  luten  to  then  becaaae  vmrr  of  the  tyrann  j 
(rf  Pisistratits,  fiiet  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and 
^  answer  being  fevourable,  he  went  with  the  Dolon- 
ei.  He  was  invested  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cher- 
sonese with  sovereign  power.  The  first  measure  be 
took  was  to  stop  the  brther  incofaionB  of  the  Absin- 
tUane,  by  building  a  vratl  across  the  ialhmua.  'Wben 
be  had  estabUshM  Umeelf  at  bmie,  and  fortified  fats 
domini-Hw  against  foreign  invasion,  he  turned  his  arms 
against  Lampaaeua.  His  expedition  was  unsaccesa- 
ral ;  he  was  taken  in  an  ambuscade,  and  made  pria- 
•ner.  His  friend  Citeaua,  king  of  Lydia,  however, 
was  informed  of  hie  captivity,  and  procured  his  release 
by  threatening  the  people  of  Lempsacus  with  his  se- 
verest diepleasDre.  He  lived  a  few  years  after  he  bad 
leeovered  his  liberty.  Aa  be  had  no  issue,  he  left  his 
ktngdcHn  and  posseasiona  to  Stesagorss,  the  son  of 
Cimon,  who  was  bis  brother  by  the  same  mother.  The 
memory  of  Miltiades  was  greatly  honoored  by  the 
Dolonci,  and  they  regularly  celebrated  festivals  and 
exhibited  shows  in  commemoration  of  a  man  to  whom 
th^  owed  their  preeervation  and  greatness.  (Herod., 
A,  is.—M.,  6, 103.) — II.  A  nephew  of  the  former,  and 
brother  of  Stessgoras.  Hia  brother,  vriw  had  been 
adoj^ed  by  Miltiades  the  ftder,  having  died  without 
iasM,  Milliades  die  younger,  thoogh  he  had  not,  like 
Stesagoraa,  an  interest  established  during  the  life  of 
his  predecessor,  and  though  the  Chersonese  was  not 
law  an  hereditary  principality,  was  still  sent  by  the 
ndatratidn  ^tber  with  a  salMy.  By  a  mixture  of 
Aatid  and  force  be  soeeeedM  in  eecating  the  tyranny. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  Chersonese,  he  appeared  mourn- 
ful, as  if  Ismenting  the  recent  death  of  his  brother. 
TIm  principal  inh^iunls  of  the  country  visited  the 
new  governor  to  condole  with  him,  but  their  confidence 
in  his  sincerity  proved  &tal  to  ttwm.  Miltiades  aeix- 
•d  their  persons,  and  made  himadf  abeolnta  in  Obet- 
seneeus ;  and,  to  strengthoif  himself,  be  married  He- 
gesipyla,  the  daughter  of  Olonis,  king  of  the  Thn- 
eiana.  When  Darius  marched  agahiat  the  Scythians, 
Miltiades  submitted  to  him  and  followed  in  his  train, 
and  was  left  with  the  other  Grecian  chiefs  of  the  army 
to  gusii  the  bridge  of  boata  by  which  the  Persians 
crossed  the  Dannlw.  He  then  proposed  to  break-  up 
liie  bridge,  and,  suflTering  the  king  and  army  to  puish 
by  the  Snthlans,  to  aecote  Gieeee  and  deliver  Ionia 
fliom  the  Persian  y(dce.  Hie  aoggeation  was  rejected, 
sot  for  ita  treaeherf,  bat  beeauie  Peraia  waa  to  each 
af  the  tyrsnte  hh  tnrast  enpport  agiinat  the  aj^t  of 


fnedom  in  the  peofde.   Miltisdea,  aoon  after,  aw 
driven  out  by  the  Scythians,  but  recovered  hit  poaes- 
sions  on  theu  departnre.   Knowing  himsd^  bomvei, 
to  ba  otMMoiODS  to  the  Persians,  be  fled  le  Alkai^ 
whan  their  fleet,  afior  the  re-con<]ueBt  of  lotda,  m 
^qnoaehing  the  coast  of  Thrace.    The  Atbeun 
laws  w«e  sevwe  against  tyrants,  and  Miltiades,on  » 
nving,  was  tried  for  his  life.  He  waa  acquttted,  bow- 
ever,  more  perhaps  owing  to  the  politic  way  io  whid 
be  had  naea  hia  power  in  the  Cberamiesns,  ihn  w 
the  real  meni  of  nis  eondneL   Nay,  he  even  so  fu 
won  the  favour  of  the  peofde  as  to  be  appointed,  n«l 
long  af^,  one  of  the  ted  generals  of  Athens.    It  vss 
at  this  same'  period  that  the  Peraian  armament,  uida 
Datis  and  Artaphemes,  bote  down  npon  the  riwret  of 
Attica ;  and,  guided  by  Hippias,  who  knew  the  cspa> 
bilities  of  every  ^t  of  ground  in  his  coaotiy,  ihs  ia- 
vading  force  luided  at  Marathon.   According  to  cus- 
tom, ue  Athenian  army  waa  nodec  the  comiaaod 
its  ten  generals.  The  opinions  of  the  ten  were  eoasl- 
ly  divided  as  to  the  propriety  of  et^aging.  when  Mil' 
tiades,  going  privately  to  the  polemarch  Callimschni, 
who,  by  virtue  of  bis  office,  commsoded  the  ri^wing, 
and  had  an  equal  vote  with  the  ten  generals,  prevailed 
npon  him  to  come  over  to  his  wsy  of  thinking,  and 
vote  in  fvrom  of  a  battle.  The  vote  of  the  polemai^ 
decided  the  qoaation  ;  and  when  the  day  of  ceiuiBind 
came  Kwnd  to  Hiltiides,  the  battle  tottt  iriace.  1^ 
details  of  this  conflict  ara  givm  ebewhm.  '{YU. 
Marathon.) — Peihaps  no  baide  ever  reflected  tnois 
lustre  on  the  successful  commsnder  than  that  of  Mar 
alhon  on  Miltiades  ;  though  it  should  be  obsnved,  tbsl 
he  whom  all  agea  have  regarded  as  the  defender  of 
liberty,  began  hia  career  as  an  artnttary  ruler,  sod  os 
only  one  occasion  in  bis  vriiolo  life  was  caagaged  « 
the  side  of  freedom ;  bat  for  the  same  man  lo  be  tbi 
liberator  of  his  own  conotry  and  a  deapot  ia  anedai 
is  no  inconsistency,  as  the  course  of  huinan  evenuhu 
often  shown. — The  reward  bestowed  npon  Miltiades 
aflar  thia  memorable  conflict  was  atiikiiig^  chaise- 
teiiatic    He  and  U»  polemaidi  CaBniaCTOS  w«b 
alone  distiniuished  Irom  the  other  combatanta  in  the 
painted  porch,  and  stood  apart  with  the  tntetaiy  gode 
and  heroes. — ^Miltiades  now  roae  to  the  utmost  height 
of  popularity  and  inflnenee,  insomuch  tbst  wben  be  re- 
quested a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,  without  declaring  bow 
he  meant  to  employ  them,  but  merely  promising  that 
he  would  bring  ereat  riches  to  Athens,  the  peoi^ 
readily  agreed.    He  led  them  to  tha  lata  of  ^ana, 
nnder  the  pratenea  of  paniafaing  its  peopla  for  ibmt 
compelled  aervie*  tb  the  Peni&  fleet,  bat  ledy  to 
aveiue  a  personal  injniy  of  his  own.    He  demanded 
one  handled  lalenta  aa  the  price  of  hia  departure;  bat 
the  Parians  refused,  and  reeiated  him  bnvely ;  and  in 
an  attemf "  to  enter  the  town,  he  received  a  wound,  and 
waa  obligOu  to  withdraw  his  anny.   On  hia  leUHB  he 
was  brought  to  trial  for  his  lifis  1^  XmAapan^  a  mi 
of  high  conaideiation,  en  aceoimt  of  the  tmm  of  hm 
momisee  made  to  the  people.   Ifis  wound  disabled 
him  from  defending  himself,  but  he  was  brought  into 
Uie  aasembly  on  a  couch,  whilo  bis  brother  Tisagoras 
defended  him,  principally  by  recallii^  hia  former  aev- 
vices.   The  memory  of  these,  with  pity  for  hit  pres- 
ent condition,  prevailed  on  the  peopw  to  tfiecrfve  him 
from  the  capital  cha^e  ;  but  they  fined  him  fifty  tal- 
ents, nearly  963.000.   As  he  could  not  immediately 
raise  this  sum,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  sooo 
sfter  died  of  his  wound,  which  nsd  gangrened. — ^Tbe 
character  of  Miltiades  is  one  on  which,  with  fiaw 
materials  that  history  has  left,  we  sbonld  nci  jodge 
too  exactly.    The  outline  which  remaitia  is  one  that, 
if  filled  up,  would  aeem  fittest  to  contain  the  vcty 
moid  of  a  aoeceaafnl  etateaman  in  H  u*  whao  tm 
prime  mlniater  vf  Athens  waa  likewiaa  toe  loader  fif 
her  armwa.   Heaien  has  briefly  notieed  die  tmisilkM 
which  ^ook  place  hi  the  character  of  AlhedaB  MaN>e 
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■Bu,  Iren  the  wmnim^-liks  MiliiadM  tad  TbemiatoclM, 
to  dw  wuiiks  rbetoriciBii  Peticleo,  «nd  theoce  to  the 
«ntor,  who  to  his  dwtorictl  akiU  united  no  militu; 
ywwMH.  MilMtdM.  with  gratt  genenUbip,  riwwed 
^•■k  power  u  *  rtalcwnin,  and  hbw,  bnt  not  mneli, 
H  m  onur.  Thia  ia  agraeable  to  hit  Wbetb* 
■r  h>  wta  «  tma  patriot,  gornaed  by  hi^  principle, 
it  ta  Dpw  inpoeaible  to  determioe.   He  aebieved  oiie 

SU  action,  which  for  his  counti;  prodoced  a  moat 
iaiva  reanlt.  The  no/ortaDate  close  of  bis  career 
tan  be  regarded  hf  some  aa  abowing  the  ingratitude 
tt  MoramciM;  but  perhapa  a  jndicioaa  hiitoiian  will 
dnw  DO  oonciaaion  of  the  kind,  eapecially  with  so 
knpMfect  materisia  before  him  ti  we  possess  of  the 
life  of  this  illnstrioos  Athenian.  If  the  Atbeniaos 
coaeeiTed  that  nothing  he  bad  done  for  them  ought 
to  nise  htm  above  the  laws ;  if  thej  even  thought 
that  his  services  had  been  auffiisently  rewarded  by  the 
Hation  which  enabled  him  to  perform  them,  and  by 
tbe  gloi;  be  reaped  from  them,  they  were  not  nn- 
gntefal  or  im^st ;  sad  if  Miltiides  tboaght  other- 
wise, he  had  not  leanwd  to  live  in  »  free  state,  (ilie- 
Tod.,  lib.  5  et  e.—Coni.  Nep^  Vit.  MiIt.—Eiuy<L 
Us.  KnowL,  vol.  16,  p.  S87.— T^hn-faseO'*  Oreeee, 
voL  S,  p.  246.) 
MtLTO.  Vid.  Aspaaia  II. 
Mib^DS  Pons,  a  bridge  about  two  miles  from 
RmM,  oTsr  Tibet,  in  a  nortberiy  direetioa.  It 
wu  also  called  Mnlnve.  Its  coaatmction  is  ascribed 
to  M.  £nulius  Scaums,  who  was  censor  A.U.C.  644, 
and  its  sscient  appellation  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
Ua  mmm.  The  modem  name  is  Ponle  MoUe.  If  it 
be  true  that  tbe  bridge  owed  its  erection  to  ^milins, 
Iiirf ,  wheo  he  qwaks  of  it  (S7, 61),  must  be  supposed 
to  nentiea  it  bv  aotieipation.  We  leara  from  Cicero 
diet  tbe  Pom  Hnlnus  existed  at  the  time  of  Cuiline'a 
coaspiracy,  since  the  dej  uties  of  the  Allobiogea  were 
here  seized  hy  bis'Ofdets.  In  later  times,  it  witnessed 
tbe  defeat  of  Mazentiua  by  Constantino.  (Zosui.,  3, 
16.— Cramer's  Ane.  JUly^iA.  1,  p.  S8B.} 
MiLTAS.    Fiid.  Lycia. 

M]iiAi.tj$!«Ks,  a  name  given  to  the  prtealesaes  of 
Bacchus  among  tbe  Thraciaru,  according  to  Hfsy- 
ehiue  mod  Soidas,  or,  more  emxectly,  to  the  female  Bac- 
diantea  in  ^enoal.  Soidas  deduces  tbe  term  from 
tbe  Greek  /uu^if,  "imUatien,"  because  the  Baccha- 
nals, ander  ue  influence  of  the  god,  imitated  in  their 
wild  fory  the  actions  of  men.  Othen,  however,  de- 
rive it  from  Mimas,  a  mountain  of  Thrace.  Nonnua 
emimentes  the  Mtmallones  among  the  companions  of 
Baedwe  infaielndiaDenieditian.  (Conuwre  Persnu, 
All.,  1,  90.— Osuf,  A.  A.,  1.  m.— Sidon.,  Prof. 
PmMg.  AniJurn.)  Bochart  gives  as  the  etymology  of 
tite  word  the  Hebrew  MetnmUlan  ("  gsrruhe,"  "  lo- 
onaculai") ;  or  else  Mmml,  "  a  wine-press."  (RoUe, 
ketkerehtt  svr  U  culu  da  Baechut,  vol.  1,  p.  136.) 

M was,  I.  one  of  the  giants  that  warred  against  tbe 
Bode.  (Compare  Burip.,  Lm,  216. — Saue.,  Here. 
nir.,9Sl.— j4poU.  Rhod.,  3,  1237.)— II.  Amoontatn 
lange  of  Ionia,  terminatiog  in  the  promontory  A^n- 
Dum,  (^iposite  the  lower  extremity  of  Chios,  (^u- 
8,  M  —Ptin.,6,  29  Amm.  Mare.,  31,  42.) 

MiiiMiSKOB,  an  elegiac  poet,  a  native  of  Colophon 
A  Ionia,  and  contemporaiy  with  Solon.  Muller,  aoo- 
tiag  »  fragment  of  Mimnermns*  elegy  entitled  "  Nan- 
B^"  says  that  he  waa  one  of  Uie  colonists  of  Smyrna 
fimn  Colophon,  and  whose  aoceators,  at  a  still  earlier 
pssied,  came  from  Nelean  Pylos.  {Hut.  lAt.  Or., 
(>.  115.)  Miillet  also  ascribes  the  melancholy  char- 
acter of  hb  poems  to  the  reduction  of  Smyrna  by 
Alrattes.  From  Horace  and  Propertins  we  gather, 
that  his  poems  had  reference,  for  tbe  most  part,  to 
tiioee  afmetiles  which,  in  poetical  language,  aro  ez- 
pBissed  by  tbe  nune  of  love.   {Borat.,  1, 6. 

n^Pnmrt^  1,  9,  11.)  His  mind,  however,  waa  of 
■  melsrcnoly  turn,  wfaidi  gave  to  bb  vrritinga  a  pen- 


sive east,  not  traceable  in  tbe  prodactians  of  otban 
wbo  belonged  to  the  same  school,  in  lbs  few  frag- 
menta  which  we  have  remaining  of  Mimnemus,  be 
complaina  of  the  briefoees  of  hBOUo  enjovmeat,  the 
rimbwsa  of  the  setem  of  youth,  ind  of  the  muj 
Biseries  t(f  which  man  is  exposed*  Munneiiuiia  wu 
tbe  first  who  adapted  the  elegiac  verse  to  those  sub- 
jects wliicb,  from  this  adaptation,  are  now  nsoalhrcoB' 
sidered  as  proper  for  it;  Callicus,  i/U  inventor,  having 
used  it  as  a  T^cle  for  warlike  strains.  The  ancient 
writers  speak  with  great  admiration  of  his  poem  on 
Nanno,  a  young  female  musician  of  wlxHn  he  was 
deeply  enamoured,  and  who  preferred  him  to  young- 
er and  handsomer  rivals.  The  aweetness  of  bis  ver- 
ses otrtained  for  him  also  from  Uie  ancfenta  the  appel- 
lation of  Ligystades  {Aiyvorai^u  from  Xiyict  "  me- 
lodious.")— 'The  fragments  of  Mimnermns  have  been 
several  times  edited,  in  the  collections  of  Stephens, 
Bninck,  Gsisford,  and  Boissonade ;  to  which  may  be 
added  Bich's  separate  edition,  published  at  Leipz^ 
in  1 826.  (  Wieland,  Aituehet  Mttteim,  vol.  1 ,  p.  83S. 
—SchSU,  Hitt.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  m.-^Bneml. 
Us.  KtioxoI.,  vol  15,  p.  t3».—Miiller,  Hist.  Ldt.  Gr., 
p.  116,  seqq.)  * 

MiNA  (Hv2),  a  name  given  by  the  Athenians,  not 
to  a  particular  coin,  as  is  commonly  bat  erroneously 
imagmed,  but  merely  to  a  certam  sum,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  so  much  money  of  Mooont.  Tbe  mtM 
was  equivalent,  as  a  sum,  to  100  drachme,  which 
would  make,  in  our  currency,  a  little  more  thap  (11 
69  cts.  The  term  was  also  empk^ed  as  a  weight, 
and  was  then  equivalent  to  a  litue  over  15  oz.  avoir 
dupois  weight. — This  appears  to  be  the  [woper  pises 
for  a  few  remarks  relative  to  Athenian  coinage.  N«. 
gold  coins  appear  to  have  been  minted  at  Athene,  al- 
though the  gold  coinage  ef  other  places  circulated 
there  freely.  (Consnlt  CardmWs  Lecturet  ott  tk* 
Coinage  of  the  Greeke  and  Bomant,  p.  112,  teff.) 
But  the  metal  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Atmrns 
was  silver.  It  had  been  employed  by  them  for  thetr 
coinsge  from  tbe  earliest  periods  of  their  history  ; .  it 
was  obtained  in  considerable  quantity  from  theil  owK 
neighbonrtiood  {vid.  Lauriam)  ;  and  it  formed  en  im 
porbaitf  item  in  their  national  revenue.  Tbe  falgl 
commen^tioa  given  to  this  coinsge  by  Aristophanes, 
refers,  not  to  any  delicacy  of  woikmMahip,  but  to  th« 
extreme  purity  of  the  motsl ;  and  the  same  cause 
seems  to  have  deterred  the  Athenians  from  excelling 
in  the  execution  of  their  coins,  which  induced  them 
to  preserve  the  greatest  purity  in  the  standard.  The 
•pedmeas,  accordingly,  of  Atbuuia  silver  «e  very 
numnrous,  and,  though  evidently  minted  at  periods 
very  different  from  each  otbw,  reuin  so  great  a  de- 
gree of  correspondence,  ss  implies  either  much  polit- 
ical wisdom  on  the  part  of  Athena,  or,  at  least,  a  will- 
ing acquiescence  in  the  authority  of  public  opinion. 
Tfie  most  important  propntjr,  m  fact,  of  tbe  Athenian 
coinage  wu  its  purity,  caitied  to  so  great  sn  OKteot 
that  no  Inser  metal  appears  to  have  been  united  with 
it  as  an  alloy.  It  mty  readily  be  supposed  that  the 
lead,  wtuch  wu  found,  tether  with  the  silver,  in  tbo 
mines  of  Laurium,  was  not  alvrays  perfectly  separB- 
ted  from  it  by  the  ancient  process  of  refining:  but  the 
quantity  of  that  metal  which  has  hitherto  bMn  discof- 
ered  in  the  silver  coins  of  Athens  is  not  likely  to  htfs 
been  added  designedly  -,  and  copper,  which  woald 
have  been  'nore  suitable  for  the  purpose,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  used  at  any  period  as  an  alloy, 
much  less  in  the  way  of  adulteration.  Connected 
with  this  superiority,  and  with  the  rude  method  of 
minting  which  prevailed  in  form«  times,  wu  the  far- 
ther a£ranUge  possessed  by  tbe  Alheniui  coin  of  be> 
ing  less  exposed  to  wear  from  constant  nee  than  ia 
the  case  wUh  the  Uiinner  lamina  and  the  larger  sur* 
bee  of  «  modern  coin ;  whether  it  were  owing  to  the 
smaller  degm  of  hardness  in  the  neUl  they  employ 
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N(  or  to  Jieir  want  of  mMhanicil  coDtrlnncet,  or  to 
disii  knowledge  thit  •  compact  and  globalar  body  ia 
laaat  Hafala  to  km  from  friction,  the  Atbeman  eon 
was  minted  in  a  fana  more  maaaira  tiian  oar  own, 
and  much  Iam  convenient  for  tile  or  traDsfer,  bat  bet- 
ter eilerlated  to  maiouin  ita  Ttlue  unimpaired  by  the 
wear  of  constant  circulation. — The  only  question  that 
rMuaint  to  ba  considered  here  is  this :  to  what  cause 
was  it  owing  thu  the  coins  of  Athens  should  hsve 
baan  CKecntad  torougbout  in  a  style  of  inelegance  and 
eaarsenass;  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  coins  of  other 
districts,  far  inferior  id  sciMwe  and  lepntation  to 
Athens,  were  finished  in  the  most  perfect  workman- 
abipl  The  fact  ia  certainly  remarkable;  and  the 
only  explanation  that  has  hiuierto  been  given  of  it, 
may  tend  to  iDostrate  atill  farther  the  beneficial  effects 
of  commerce  in  its  influence  on  the  Athenian  mint. 
The  ancient  coinage,  says  Eckbel,  had  reoommended 
itaelf  ao  strongly  >y  ita  port^,  ud  bad  become  ao 
nnireraaU^  known  among  Qrauu  and  baibanana  by 
ha  {wmitire  emblems,  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
poeaible  to  have  made  any  conaiderabte  change  in  the 
form  or  workmanship  of  the  coin,  without  creating  a 
degree  of  suspicion  against  it,  and  eventaally  con- 
tracting its  etnnlatioa.  (WaifaU'M  CUUetton,  vol.  1, 
p.  488. — Cariw^M  Lutitnt,  p.  9.  «»*.) 

MiHcIea,  now  JHwcM,  a  river  imT  GuUa  Ciaalpins, 
dowing  from  the  Lake  Benaena,  and  falling  into  the 
Po.  ( Virg..  Eclog.,  7, 19.— U.,  Otarg,^  8;  16.— ja., 
JBn.,  10,  206.) 

MimeIdes  or  MihtrIoks,  the  dsughtm  of  Minyas, 
king  of  Otcbomenaa,  in  Bceotia.  Tiiey  were  three  in 
number,  Leaeime,  Ariatlppe,.  and  Alcathoe.  Tbeae 
femalaa  derided  the  ritA  of  Bacchus,  end  continoed 
plying  their  looms,  while  the  other  women  ran  throogfa 
IM  monnuina.  Bscchus  came  aa  a  maiden  and  re< 
monatratcd,  but  in  vain;  be  then  aasumed  the  form 
of  varions  wild  beasta;  serpents  filled  their  baskeU; 
vines  and  ivy  twined  round  their  looms,  while  wine 
ud  milk  diatilled  from  the  roof;  but  tlieir  obstinscy 
ma  nnaubdoed.  He  finally  drove  them  mad;  they 
ton  to  pieces  the  son  <^  Leueippe,  end  then  went  roam- 
iofl  throngh  the  moontaina,  till  Mercniy  tooebed  them 
with  his  w«nd,  and  tamed  them  into  a  bat,  an  owl, 
and  s  crow.  ( Cormna  el  Nicand.,  ap.  Anion.  Lih.,  10. 
^Miian,  V.  fi.,  8,  Ai.  —  Ovid,  Met.,  4,  I, 
KeiehtUi/^M  MytkoU^,  p.  S13.) 

Minkrva,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  the  same  in 

rtnd  with  the  Pallaa-Athme  (IlaUtif  'A0^)  of 
Oieeks,  and  to  be  eonndend,  therefore,  in  com- 
mon with  her,  in  one  and  the  aama  article. — Minerva 
or  Athene  was  regarded  in  the  popular  mytfaolon'  as 
the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  skill,  and,  in  a  woid,  of 
all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  In  boib  the  Homeric 
poems  ahe  is  spoken  of  as  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  and 
m  one  place  it  seems  to  be  intimated  that  ahe  haii  no 
odier  parent.   (7t,  6,  876,  In  later  writers, 

however,  the  legend  assumes  a  more  extended  form. 
It  is  said  thst  Jupiter,  after  his  union  with  Metis,  was 
informed  by  Heaven  and  Earth  that  the  first  child  bom 
(rom  this  maniage,  a  maiden,  would  equal  him  in 
strength  and  counsel;  and  that  the  second,  a  son, 
wonid  be  king  of  gods  and  men.  Alarmed  at  this 
prediction,  the  monarch  of  Olympus  swallowed  bis 
■e,  who  was  than  pregnant;  but  being  aeized, 
e  *An.t.  wilh  racking  pains  in  the  head,  the  god 
lummToci  1  uicac  to  his  aid,  who,  in  obedience  to  the 
romtatmls  of  Jupiter,  cleft  the  head  of  the  latter  with 
a  blow  if  his  brazen  batchet,  and  Minerva  immediate- 
ly leaps  1  fnnh,  in  panoply,  from  the  brain  of  her  sire. 
{Theog.,  888,  Kqg.  —  Ib.,  SchoL  »d  Tkeog., 

S90.  —  Find.,  OU  7,  63.  — &AoI.,  U  loe^Sehel.  ad 
ApeU.  Rkod.,  4,  18.10.)  Still  later  antborities  assign 
the'  task  of  opening  the  head  of  Jove  to  Prometheus 
(Euripiiea,  Im,  462.—Apoli4)d.,  1,  8),  or  to  Hermea 
(&4aL  ad  Find.,  01  7,  06).— Mirerva  ia  ia  Homei, 
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•a  in  the  genetal  mmlar  system,  the  goddaaa  ofirtt 
iom  and  dtilL   Sba  ia  ia  mi  oppoaed  to  Hut,  ikl 
wild  wai^god,  aa  the  patnaeaa  wd  tmAtt  af  ioal  mi 
acieiitifie  waifan.   She  ia  theieron  en  the  aidief  iba 
Gieaka,  ta  he  on  that  of  the  Troiana.   Bat  on  lim 
shield  of  Achillea,  when  the  people  of  the  beaieg^ 
town  are  nnireeented  aa  going  forth  to  lie  ia  ambu^ 
they  are  led  1^  Mara  and  Mioarra  together  (A,  18, 
fll6),  poaaibly  to  denote  the  union  of  akill  and  ceanp 
required  for  that  aervice.    (JZ.,  18, 277.)  Evaiypt^ 
dent  chief  was  eateemed  to  be  under  U»s  patronage  el 
Minerva,  and  Ulyasae  was  therefore  her  esfieciu 
Tonrile,  whom  ebe  relieved  fmta  all  'hia  petUa,  aai 
whose  eon  Telemscbua  ahe  alao  took  onder  her  prate» 
tion,  assuming  a  human  form  to  be  hia  suide  and  di- 
rector.  In  li^  manner,  Cadmna,  Hercwea,  Peiseet, 
and  other  heroes  were  favoured  and  aided  by  thisgod- 
dess.   Aa  the  patrooeaa  of  arte  and  indiieliy  is  gsa- 
eraltMiaerra  waa  leprded  aa  the  inepirar  aod  hmm 
of  able  artiaU.   Thna  ahe  tangfat  Epoua  to  ftama  lbs 
wooden  horse,  1^  meena  of  which  Troy  waa  taken; 
and  ahe  also  eiq>eriateoded  the  bniUing  of  the  Aiga. 
She  waa  likewise  expert  ia  female  accomplishnieaii ; 
she  wove  her  own  robe  and  that  of  Jw»,  whicb  last 
she  is  said  to  have  embroidered  very  richlv.  (U.,&, 
73a.— n.,  14,  178.)   When  the  hero  Jsson  waa  wet' 
titag  pat  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece,  Miasm  gave 
him  a  cloak  wrought  by  herself.    {ApM.  BiaLy  1, 
731.)   She  Uog^t  this  art  also  to  mmtal  femalaa  who 
hadwonherafiection.   «M.,S0,7S.)   When  IWe- 
ra  was  fonned  by  Vuican  for  the  rain  of  man,  ahe  waa 
attired  by  Mtaem.   ^keeg.,  678.)   In  the  Hom» 
ic  li^mn  te  Vvkan  (H.  30%  thia  ie^  and  Mim 
are  mentioned  aa  the  jnnt  haBafactna  aad  etiiliam 
of  mankind  by  meana  of  the  aiu  wliicb  they  taa^ 
them,  and  we  shall  find  tbem  in  intimate  naioa  mm 
in  the  mythic  system  of  Att^ — The  inventiea  of  the 
Mpe  (avMt)  ia  alao  ascribed  to  thia  goddesa.  When 
Peraens,  aays  Pindar  (PVlL,  13, 16,  Mff.— &M.,ed 
loc.),  had  aUia  Medusa,  her  two  semamiBg  aisteia  bit- 
terly lamented  her  death.   The  aoakes  iwch  iannsd 
Uieii  riag^eta  nMnuned  in  eoncect  vUk  them,  aai  Ui> 
nerra,  bearing  the  aonnd,  waa  pleeeed  wA  ^  aai  »- 
eolved  to  initate  it :  ahe  u  oonaeqacnea  mvcBtcd  the 
pipe,  whose  moaie  waa  named  amity  kttM  (vaXeas- 
^oXof),  on  account  of  the  nomber  of  eerpsata  wheee 
monmfal  hissings  bad  given  tnigia  to  the  inetmnMit. 
Others (Hy^,/ai.,  ia5)aay  that  the goddeas formed 
the  pipe  from  the  boiw  of  a  alag,  and,  hnagiag  it  with 
her  to  the  banquet  of  the  goda,  b^an  to  play  ofwo  it 
Being  laughed  at  by  Jano  and  Veaoa,  on  aeeevt  e( 
her  green  eyes  and  swollen  cheeks,  ^  went  to  a  fan!- 
ein  on  Mount  Ida,  and  played  before  the  liquid  miner. 
Satisfied  that  the  goddesses  had  had  reaeon  foe  ihaii 
mirth,  she  threw  the  pbe  away.   Marayaa  aafartaaat^ 
ly  found  it,  aad,  le^nuag  to  play  ob  it,  TiituBai  m  be> 
come  the  rival  of  Apollo.   His  &to  ia  rdatod  dae- 
where  (vtd.  Marsyat). — The  favonrito  plant  of  Mi* 
nerva  was  the  olive,  to  which  she  bad  given  origin  in 
her  well-known  contest  with  Neptune  (mi.  Ceerep^t 
and  the  animata  conaecrated  to  her  were  the  owl  and 
the  serpent.   Minerva  was  most  honoured  at  Athsas^ 
the  city  to  which  she  gave  name  ('A0fv«,  fiaai'AAfs>f), 
where  the  splendid  festival  of  the  Panatbeasta  «aa  cel- 
ebrated in  ner  honour.   This  goddeae  ia  repiaacMad 
with  a  serious  and  thousfalful  countenance,  bn  ens 
are  large  and  steady,  her  hair  hanga  in  rii^letoowW 
shoulders,  a  helmet  covers  her  bud ;  she  wean  a  long 
tunic  and  mantle,  she  bears  the  cgis  oo  hei  breast  ei 
on  her  arm,  and  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  ia  in  iu  cca 
tre.  —  Accordms  to  the  explanation  of  Matter,  tfak 
name  PalhwAtkene  appaaEB  to  BBaan  "tfaa  Athaain 
maid"  (IlaUac  being  the  aama  «a  irCUog  whid  er. 
ginally  meant  "maid '};  and  ahe  Ihna  fonne  s  paiaU 
to  "  the  EleuMuian  maid"  (Kdpa)  or  ,Prnaaq<iMa.  At 
thia  ia  her  eonsUnt  title  in  Hom».  il  ia  tnoMfaet  ibtf 
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iba  bad  mm  been  nguded  u  Um  tataluy  deity  «f 
AlheM.    wa  nuj  Ihmefen  nfely  reject  Um  lM!«iid8 
•f  bar  bemff  the  mom  with  the  Neitb  {Haydt.,  Nijldii) 
of  S«ii  io  Egnt,  or  a  wir-goddeM  imported  from  the 
Duki  of  tbeLake  Tritonif  in  Libya,  and  riew  in  hoi 
OM  of  the  deitioi  wenhipped  bj  the  agHciiltnnl  Pe- 
Itngiasi,  ind  therefore  probably'  one  of  the  powen 
en^^  m  eatuing  the  prodnctiTenese  of  the  earth. 
Ber  bung  represented,  in  the  poetic  creed,  as  the 
goidwa  m  iits  and  war  alone,  is  merelT  a  transition 
bom  ^ijaicBl  to  moral  agmts,  that  will  presently  bo 
ophMd.  (JKBff-,  iVo&M  p- Seiiwttei.  ^n- 
itmt.,  p.  mt.—Wiiektr.  TVil.,  ^.  S8S.)— The  etymol- 
ogy of  the  Latin  name  Jftit«rM  ie  doubtfbl.   The  firat 
part  ptobaUy  coBtaina  the  same  root  (nun,  men,  or 
man)  that  we  baTa  in  the  I^aUn  me-mt'n-i,  tnen-*.  See., 
aod  also  in  the  Greek  fUv-oc,  fu-ft»^mcu.  See.,  and 
the  SanaciU  aur»-c*.    Ciceio  {N.  D.,  3,  S4)  gires-  a 
T«y  eorioM  e^mdogy,  **  Jfiwnw,  quia,  vmaiit,  mi 
fKw  wHimlmrf'  bat  eoms  of  the  ancient  grammarians 
Apear  id  hasa  been  moca  ralional  in  considering  it  a 
ainee  she  was  also  the  i 
goddeai  ^  memory.   Featus  connects  it  with  the  vwb 
mmere.   Miiller  suppoaea  that  the  word,  like  the  wot- 
afaip  of  the  goddess  herself,  came  to  the  Romans  from 
Etnria,  and  he  makes  the  Etmrian  original  to  hare 
been  Memfa  ot  Memfa.   {Etmtk.,  vol.  S,  p.  48.>~ 
Tboa  win  some  peculiaritiea  in  the  wor^ip  of  Mi- 
nnn  by  the  Romans  that  deserre  to  be  mentioned. 
Her  autoe  waa  nanalty  placed  in  scboola;  and  the 
popila  were  accustomed  erery  year  to  present  their 
nMstera  with  a  gift  called  Mintrvd.   {Yarro,  R.  R., 
S.  t.— Compare  TertuU.,  ie  IdeL,  c.  10.)  Minerra 
alaopRaidedoTeri^iTe-gTODnds(Fa7T9tJI.  R.,  1, 1); 
■od  goata  wm  not  aaerificed  to  ber,  according  to 
Vam,bectiise  that  animal  was  tboogfat  to  do  peculiar 
dqory  to  the  oliTS.   (fi.  R.,  I,  %)   Then  was  an 
aimaal  fettita]  of  Minerra,  celebrated  at  Rone  in  the 
montfa  of  Ifaieh,  which  waa  called  Quinqitatnu,  be- 
sanse  it  listed  five  daya.   (Varro,  L.  L.,  6,  Z.—Ovid, 
fktt.,  S,  S09.— ^nf.  Got.,  %,  81.)   On  the  first  day 
■eettfces  were  offered  to  the  goddess,  and  on  the  other 
fbor  than  won  ^adiatniat  contbata;  dee.   Time  waa 
aJso  another  femval  of  Minerva,  celebrated  in  Jane, 
«biebwa«callad9''n?va<nwJlfinOT-M.  (Oet^Pha/., 
There  were  several  temples  in  Rome  sacred 
to  Hiacrva.    Ovid  mentions  one  on  the  Celian  Hill, 
in  which  •be  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Jfi- 
WTM  CfU^  but  the  origin  of  the  appellatioa  ia  on- 
Itnown.  {Ftat.,  3,  835,  te^q.)   It  also  appeara  Aom 
•everal  toseriptions,  in  whwh  she  is  called  SGnena 
MeOeMt      w»  goddeu  waa  thonght  to  preside  over 
ibe  healing  art.    (Enevcl.  U».  luund.,  vol.  IS,  p. 
S3S.) — The  most  ptobable  Uieory  relative  to  Pallas- 
Athene,  or  Minerva,  is  that  of  Mailer,  which  sees  in 
bet  tho  tenqwtato  celestial  heat,  and  its  principal 
agent  on  ▼egetatien,  fie  iitoim.   (MiiUer,  Minena  Po- 
b«,p.5.)  TluaideswaaQotanknowntotheandcDta 
ihemsdvee.   Atbans  is  bv  Aristotle  ezpresaly  called 
'  the  moon"  (tp.  Amob,,  amg.  Oent.,  3,  p.  69. — Compare 
op.  Hmrpter.,  Tpirofoimt.—CreKzer,  Si/vUmUk, 
ToL  4,  p.  S37.)   On  the  coina  of  Attica,  anterior  to 
the  time  of  Peiielea,  there  was  a  moon  along  with  the 
owl  aiid  <dtTe>bcaDch.   (BeUtd,  D.  N.,  vol  3,  p.  163, 
M9.)   Tbm  ivas  •  toieb-nee  (Jlafanio^a)  at  tbe 
Podienaaa,  a  eontaat  with  which  none  bat  Ugbt-bear- 
hag  daatiee  were  honoured,  such  as  Vntcan,  Prome- 
tbeoa.  Pan  (whom  the  ancients  thence  denominated 
Pbeoetes),  Stc.    At  tbe  festifal  of  the  Skin^boria, 
tbe  priest  of  the  sun  and  tbe  priestess  of  Athene  went 
together  io  pcoceseion.   (AruU^k,  Eedet.,  18.)  X 
ttOt  of  Athene  was  "  AU-Det^  (FaodnMoa).   In  the 
ineienl  legonde  of  Athens,  menttoa  was  made  of  a 
aaeiod  nmiaga  {lepAf  y6fiot)  between  Athene  and 
Voleaa  <'*ait  foitea  jlUtct,  ne  xirgimltt  iea  inUri- 
aiOTfty.  UBOifitfir—  apwrriliaw  Mmmmit.**—Mul- 


Ur).  This  goddess  is  also  said  to  have  giveo  Cm  it 
tbe  Athenians  (PbU.,  Vit.  Cim.,  10),  and  peipetual 
flame  was  maintained  in  her  temples  at  Atoens  and 
Alaleomena.  (Patuan.,  1,  36,  7. —Id.,  9,  34,  1. 
It  could  hardly  have  been  from  any  other  cause  thn 
that  of  her  being  regarded  aa  the  moon,  that  the  Doe> 
tumal  owl,  whose  broad,  fall  eyes  shine  so  brightly  in 
the  dark,  was  consecrated  to  her ;  although  aome  in- 
deed maintain  that  this  bird  waa  sacred  to  her  as  the 
goddess  of  wisdom,  since  the  peculiar  formation  of  iti 
head  gives  it  a  particular  air  of  inteUiAWM;&  (£ms* 
rence'r  Ltclmr$»,  f.  147,  Am.  ed.)  The  ah->ld  or 
eorsleti  moieow,  with  the  Gotgon*s  head  on  it,  seeaia 
to  represent  the  futt-orbed  moon ;  and  finally,  the  ^ 
that  Glaueepu,  which  is,  aa  it  were,  a^ropriated  to 
Athene,  is  also  given  to  Selene,  or  the  moon.  {Em^- 
ptdoeUt,  Plut.,  dt  Foe.,  m  Orb.  Lun.,  16,  SI.— 
Ewrip.,  Fr.  iauerl.,  S09.)  In  accordance  with  thia 
tbe<n7,  the  matbM  Tritognma  iJptToyhzia),  so  often 
apqJied  to  Mjnerra,  haa,Deen  ingeniously  explained  ^ 
considering  it  indicative  of  the  ikrtt  fhattt  of  tkt 
mom,  just  as  the  tenn  TpiyXadtivii  ia  am>lied  to  Hee 
ate.  (We/cJfcrr,  Trilogie,  p.  S83.)  Ttwie  era  two 
other  inteiimtationa  ot  this  epithet,  which  have  had 
gMieial  currency,  both  of  which,  however,  are  inferifw 
to  the  one  jost  mentioned.  The  first  of  tbeia  anppoees 
it  to  signay  Head-tprvng,  as  the  word  rfurCi  is  said 
to  have  signified  head  in  some  of  the  obscurer  dialects 
of  Greece  (that  of  tbe  Athainanes,  according  to  Ni- 
cander  of  Colophon,  Hesych.,  *.  «. :  JGlym.  JIia^.,  and 
Photitu,  t.  v.;  that  of  the  Cretans,  EvxtaA.,  td  II., 
4,  p.  634;  8,  p.  696:  Qd.,  S,  p.  1473:  that  of  the 
Bootiana,  Tzelx.  ad  Lgt.,  519>  But  accounts  like 
this  are  venr  suapieioiis,  and  the  later  Greeks  would 
have  made  hitle  scrople  about  coining  a  term,  if  they 
wanted  it  to  nit  any  putpoae.  Tbe  other  intorpreta- 
tion,  which  makes  the  banks  of  tbe  river  or  lake  Tritoi. 
the  birthplace  of  Minerva,  has  found  a  ^eat  number 
of  supporters ;  but,  as  so  many  countries  sought  to  ap- 
propriate thit  Triton  to  themselves,  the  choice  among 
them  mi^  seem  difficult.  Tlie  contest,  bowevor, 
Iwa  lain  Itatweon  the  river  or  lake  IVton  in  LIbn, 
and  a  small  atieamof  tbe  samename  fnBootia.  'As 
ancients  in  general  were  in  favour  of  the  former ;  but, 
as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  krow 
anything  of  the  Libyan  Triton  in  the  days  of  Homer, 
or  probably  till  after  tbe  colony  had  been  settled  at 
C^rene,  this  theny  seems  to  have  Uule  in  its  favour. 
MtUlor,  ihefefbre,  at  onea  lojeets  it,  and  fixea  on  tba 
banks  of  the  Basotiaa  hnok  aa  tbe  natal  qwt  of  the 
goddess.  (Or(;A0iii.,p.  365.)  Here,  however,  Homei 
again  presenu  a  difficnlty,  (or  tbe  practice  of  asainting 
birthplacea  on  earth  to  the  gods  does  not  seem  to  nava 
prevailod  in  his  age. — llie  moon-goddess  of  the  Athe- 
nians probably  came  by  her  moral  and  political  charac- 
ter in  thb  following  manner.  It  was  tbe  practice  of 
tbe  different  claasea  and  orders  in  a  state  to  appropriala 
the  general  tutelary  deity  to  themselves  by  aome  anil* 
able  appellation.  Tbe  Attic  peaaantry,  tberefors, 
named  Athene  tbe  Ox-yolttr  (Bovdn'o),  tbe  citixeus 
called  her  the  Workrr  {''EpySini},  while  the  military 
men  styled  her  Rmt-^hier  (n^fiaxo().  As  these 
last  were  ^e  ruling  order,  their  view  of  the  character 
of  tbe  goddess  became  the  |»evalent  one ;  yet  even  in 
the  epic  poetiy  we  find  ths  idM  of  the  Doddoaa'  preai- 
dio;  over  the  aita  otiU  ntuned.  (MMtr,  JfiNsr 
es  PeKiU,  p.  1.— Xt^^^''  Mythology,  p.  ICS, 

iMcivx  PaoMOicTOKiaii,  a  promontory  of  Campa- 
nia, ckMing  the  Bay  of  Naples  to  tbe  southwest  It 
was  sometimes  called  Sorrentinum  Promontoiiina, 
from  tbe  town  of  Sonentam  in  its  vicinity ;  and  alas 
not  unfirsqaently  ths  Sirens' Cape.  (SCrM..  S47.)  U 
is  now  Pmto  dtUm  CeoHpmuUa.  The  nam«  or  Mi- 
nervs  Piomontorium  waa  given  it  from  a  tsmpls  o( 
that  goddess  vriueh  stood  hen,  and  vduch  was  ssid  *« 
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been  cwsed  by  UlystM.   (Smt.,  I  c— Oiou 
Ahc.  Ilafy,  vol.  S,  p;  186.) 

IfmnvALli,  fflrtiTal*  it  Rome  in  bonoar  of  Miim* 
n.   (Kii.  Miner™,  |)«ge  848,  cd.  1,  Ime  87,  «eo.) 

Mimo,  eemiil  river  of  Etmrie,  falliDg  into  the  Here 
Tynbemim  or  Lower  see, «  ^rt  dieuuice  ebove  Cen- 
tnn  Cell*-  It  ie  now  Ute  Mtgiume.  (Yirg.,  £n., 
10.  188.— jRuta..  Itin.,  1,  877.) 

Miifvsi  or  HIkcei.  e  P*2p'*  ^  eootbem  ex- 
iMoii^  of  Arebia  Felit.  Tlwic  Muotiy  wae  catted 
Minnea,  and  their  ca|»Ul  Catana.  The  name  of  the 
atter  ia  preserred  in  A/nuii«r<n«,  which  te  a  strong 
fortieae.  {Diai.,  3,  43.— ilniAorcA.,  m  iftMlwni'* 
Gtegr.  Mx».,  vol.  1,  p.  67.— Kui.,  6,  S8.) 

MiMoiB,  a  petnnymio  of  Ariadne,  aa  dangfatex  of 
Mino*.    (Ovid,  Jref.,8,  167.) 

MiNot,  an  ancient  king,  who  in  history  appears  ae 
(he  Uwgiv«  of  Crete.  Those  critics  who  c<Niuder  all 
the  parsonages  of  mythological  history  as  little  more 
than  Dimea  to  which  is  attaetwd  the  histonr  of  eoeial 
development,  would  view  Minos  simply  as  the  coneen- 
Iration  of  that  spirit  of  order,  which«bout  bis  time  be- 
gan to  exhibit  in  the  island  of  Crete  forms  of  a  regular 
polity.  Bat  we  are  not  to  consider,  because  there  is 
mocB  undoubtedly  mythological  about  the  history  of 
Minoe,  tJiat  therefore  ne  never  eziated.  The  cODCo^ 
rent  testimony  of  "niucydidea  and  Aristotle  ahowe  it  to 
Iwve  been  the  general  bebef  in  their  times,  that  Minos 
Waa  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  possessed  any 
amount  of  naval  power.  According  to  the  latter  au- 
thor, he  eonquerea  and  colonized  several  islands,  and  at 
last  periled  in  an  ejq>editioo  against  Sicily,  to  which 
island  he  was  fabled  to  have  parsuedl>»daraa  after  the 
BlBaii  of  Pastpheo,  and  where  the  dauf^ten  of  Cooalas 
suflbcated  him  in  a  warm  bath.  {Vii.  Cocaloe.)  In 
the  second  book  of  tbo  "  Politice,"  Aristotle  draws  a 
parallel  between  the  Cretan  and  Spartan  institutions, 
and  he  there  ascribes  the  establiahment  of  the  Cretan 
laws  to  MnXM.  This  comparison,  aided  probably  by 
Ibe  connexion  which  existed  between  Crete  end  Sparta, 
owing  to  colonies,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  hoe 
DO  doi/bt  suggested  the  tbeoiy  invented  and  supported 
by  Miiller,  Mioos  was  a  Dwic  prince ;  a  theory,  as 
Ur.  Thirlwall  asserts,  utterly  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
rbe  subject  ie  ably  discussed  by  him  in  hia  "  History 
of  Greece"  (vol.  1,  p.  135).  Some  post-Homeric  au- 
iborities  make  Minos  a  judge  in  Hades  in  company 
with  .£acua,  Rhadamanthna  being  chief  judge.  In 
this  chaneter  be- appears  in  a  short  Platonic  dialogue 
called  *'  Minos,"  or  "  On  law,"  which,  however,  some 
critics  coneider  sporious.  Minos,  according  to  the  le- 
gend, was  a  son  of  Jupiter ;  this  being  the  usual  meth- 
od taken  by  mythographers  to  express  a  penon  so 
ancient  that  ^ey  could  put  him  on  a  level  with  no 
mere  mortal ;  and  from  Jiqiiter  as  hia  fadier  be  is  said 
to  have  leemed  those  lawa  which  he  tfterwatd  delhrared 
unto  men.  For  tbia  pmpose,  he  is  rdated  to  have  re- 
tired to  a  cave  in  Crete,  where  he  feigned  that  Ja[M- 
ter  hia  father  dictated  tlwm  unto  him,  and  every  time 
he  returned  from  the  cave  he  announced  some  new  law. 
— Minos  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  belonging  to  a  period 
whoi  hUtory  ana  mythology  interlace,  ana  as  uniting 
in  hia  own  person  the  chief  characteristics  of  both. 
Ha  b  Ute  aoo  trf*  Jupiter,  and  yet  the  first  possessor  of 
a  navy ;  a  judge  m  Hades,  but  not  the  tees  for  that  a 
king  of  Crete.  It  ia  very  curious  that  Crete,  so  fa- 
nous  at  this  age  both  for  ite  naval  power  and  for  be- 
ing the  birthplace  of  the  Olympian  sods,  should  never 
afkrward  ^vs  atuined  anything  like  that  celebrity 
which  ite  position  seemed  to  promise.  Ita  office  aeems 
to  have  been  that  tiS  leading  the  way  in  naval  supreme- 
«y.  Too  insulated  for  power  of  a  durable  nature,  it 
waa  lost  in  the  confederate  or  opposing  glories  of  Ath- 
ens and  Snarta ;  bat  while  they  were  yet  in  their  infan- 
cy, its  inaular  form  (together,  perhaps,  with  some  Asiatic 
refinement)  gave  it  tlul  concentrated  erngy  which  in 


an  early  age  ia  irreaiatible.    (Hon.,  B.,  S,  66.--U.  if, 
18.  460.— ja.  ti.,  14,  3S:.— id.,  M.,  19,  L7S.— 
ewf.,  1. 3.— P2eJ.,  Lv.,  lib.  1  tt  8.— £L.  Jlta^-^ 
M..  PolU.y  lib.  8  ti  7.~£w9cf.  U».  IbmL,  «^  \\ 
p-  248.) 

MiHoTioxus,  a  celebrated  moostei,  half  mb  ml 
half  bull,  the  off^sing  of  Pasiphafi,  wife  of  HuHa,bj 
a  bull.  According  to  the  legend,  the  Cretane  bad  bs- 
itated  to  give  Minoa  the  nijat  digBity  afkcr  the  dailb 
AateriM,  vriMmpOD,  to  peon  hie  claim  to  it,  ha  IS- 
ssrtad  that  he  ooun  obtain  whatom  he  pi^ed  foe 
Then,  eaerificing  to  Neptooe,  ha  basou^t  him  te  ssod 
him  a  buU  from  the  bottom  of  the  eea,  promising  te 
offer  up  whatever  ehould  appear.  Nejriune  shu  lbs 
bull,  and  Minos  received  the  kingdom.  Tbe  bull,  bow- 
ever,  being  of  a  Urge  sixe  and  «  a  brUliant  wluie  bo^ 
appeared  to  Minoa  too  beantifid  aa  anhad  to  be  lim, 
wcA  he  pnt  bim  in  hie  herd,  and  aubalitated  an  cMdina^ 
buU.  Neptune.  ofSmAtA  at  this  act,  made  the  boU  in 
wUd,  and  mspired  Paaiphafi  with  a  strange  paaaioD  far 
him,  which  she  waa  enabled  lo  gratify  by  tbe  coatri- 
vance  of  Dvdalus.  Her  ofisjmng  waa  the  Minotant 
Minos,  in  compliance  with  an  oracle,  made  Dadaliit 
build  for  him  the  labvrinth.  In  this  be  placed  the  Mino- 
taur, where  be  fad  bim  on  human  fleui,  and  aAcnrai4 
on  UiB  yoolhs  and  maidena  sent  bom  AtbcBe.  {YH- 
AndrogeoB.)  11te8eoe,by  tbeaidof  Ariadoa,UQBddK 
monster  (nd.  Hieseus  and  LabyrinthueX  diereby  4dtv- 
ering  tbe  Athenians  from  the  croel  obligation  of  Mndiii| 
their  children  to  be  devoured. — Such  u  tlw  mythologi- 
cal story.  Its  meaning  ia  uncertain.  It  very  likely  be- 
longs to  thM  class  of  mythological  talea  which  ezpicat 
a  political  &ct,  and  the  connaxioQ  in  which  Thsseai 
stands  with  the  MuKitaur  adds  probabilifrf  to  this  theoiy  i 
for  the.exploit8  of  Theseus  are  genorallT  such  sfieda  ai 
would  be  produced  in  historical  timea  by  tbe  coumol 
events  in  the  formation  of  a  polity.  Such,  at  kaA, 
are  his  exploita  in  and  about  Attica,  and  there  tppean 
DO  sound  reason  to  exclude  this  froin  tbe  anmber.  It 
may  then,  porbaps,  be  asaomed,  that,  onder  the  alayim 
of  the  Minotaur,  is  abadewed  ibfth  the  Aotilioa  of  cot 
tain  obataclea  existing  ia  the  way  of  free  intefcoorss 
between  Athens  afld  Crete.  But  tbe  deaoent  of  the 
Minotaur  fnun  Paaiphae  (XLurt^),  probably  a  name 
of  tbe  moon,  and  from  the  Bull,  one  of  tbia  sodiacal 
aigns,  may  perhaps  imply  some  astronomical  fact  con- 
nected with  Ibe  recurrence  of  tbe  tribute  paid  to  Crete. 
'Hie  affection  of  Ariadne  for  Tbeeens,  in  mythological 
laiignags,may  be  taken  lo  mean  a  union  of  Cretan  and 
Attic  tribes.  It  dionld  be  obaerved  that  Scfaweoek, 
in  hie  very  fanciful  but  ingenioua  tteatiae  on  nytbolo- 
gy,  considers  the  first  two  ^Ilablee  of  the  word  Uino 
taur  to  be  identical  with  ite/f  or  /t^,  /o^vor  (fAe  stesii), 
as  also  with  tbe  root  of  tne  German  Moiid  a»d  tba  Eng- 
lish moon,  eo  that  we  get  the  two  paranu  of  the  Mino- 
taur in  die  two  parts  of  ita  naneb  Tbia  m%ht  lead 
DB  to  believe  that  tbe  njame  saggeeted  the  genealogy, 
and  that  tbe  latter  part  referreo/Dot  to  a  b^'s  being 
tbe  father  of  the  MinoUnr,  but  to  the  tact  tb^  hona 
were  a  symbol  of  the  moon-goddese.  In  this  case,  the 
slaying  of  the  Minotaur  by  Theseus  might  mess  the 
introductioo  of  the  Attic  vranhqt  in  piece  of  tbe  pre- 
vioudy  prevalent  Doric  fonn.  {Wck,  KrtU,  vol.  8, 
p.  Vi.—SchMMk,  AndaU.,  p.  &t.-~Etuyd.  Uaeful 
Knma.,  vol.  16,  p.  248.) 

MiNTRB,  a  dau^ter  of  Coeytus,  loved  Plndk 
Proserpina  discovered  her  hu^tand's  amour,  and 
changed  hia  mistress  into  an  hwb,  called  by  the  aema 
name,  and  still,  at  the  present  day,  denominated  matt. 
(Ond,  Met.,  10,  729.) 

MiNTDKK^  a  town  of  Lalium,  on  tbo  river  Ltrie, 
and  only  three  or  four  miles  from  its  movth :  ila  es- 
tenaivs  ruins  apffieiendy  mark  the  pUce  which  it  oe 
cuiued  :  out  of  these  the  neigUxmriiig  town  of.TVs- 
jrtte  vraa  built.  (SfraAo,  »33.— Ptoi.,  p.  66.-^Pto, 
8,6.)  Weareinf(vmedbyLivy(a,S6)thatthiBtowi 
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MiWgtd  to  the  Adbodm  ;  bnt  when  ibst  OKtioD  ceaa- 
fd  to  ftsist,  Mmtnnue  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, hy  whom  it  was  cdonized,  A.U.C.  466.  (Lt»,, 
10, 21.— FeU.  Ptttrc^  1,  14.— DKm.  Hal.,  1,  9.)— 
It  was  one  of  those  maritime  towne  which  wen 
i|trii«d  to  fbrniab  *uk>n  and  neral  ilona  for  the  Ro* 
Bin  fleets.  (Lis.,  37,  98.-14.,  26,  3.)  According 
k)  Fio&tinaa,  aDothier  colony  was  afterward  sent  thith- 
er under  the  direction  of  JnUua  Cesai.  Mtntnnus, 
bowner,  is  chieflj  known  lo  bistorj  from  the  erents 
trr  which  it  was  connected  with  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
Marias.  This  general,  in  endeavouring  to  effect  his 
escape  into  Africa  from  the  pursuit  orthe  victorioas 
SrUai,  was  forced  to  pot  in  ai  the  month  of  the  Lihs  ; 
wtMO,  rafter  being  put  on  sbn*  and  abandoned  by  the 
crew  of  the  vessel,  he  sought  sbelta  in  the  cottage  of 
en  old  peasant  But  this  retreat  not  affording  the 
concealment  rcqnisite  to  screen  him  from  the  pnrsuit 
iriucb  was  now  set  on  foot,  Marios  had  no  other  re- 
source left  bnt  to  plunge  into  the  marshes,  with 
which  the  DeighbottfaoadoTHintnnwabonnds.  Here, 
tboo^  abaoet  baried  in  the  mud,  he  could  not  escape 
from  bis  vigilant  pursuers,  but  was  dragged  oat  and 
diro«tn  into  a  dungeon  at  Mintume.  A  public  slave 
was  slmtly  after  sent  to  de^atch  him ;  but  thia  man, 
a  Cimbrian  by  birth,  could  not,  as  die  liistorians  re- 
kte,  ftcB  the  destn^er  of  his  natiim,  though  unarmed, 
in  chains  and  in  his  seventieth  year;  asch  was  atill 
the  glare  of  his  aye  and  terror  of  hie  voice.  Struck 
with  this  circumstance,  the  magistrates  of  Mintums 
JeLermined  to  set  Marius  at  liberty,  since  ench  seam- 
ed to  be  the  will  of  heaven.  Tlwy  farther  equipped 
a  vessel  which  was  destined  to  convey  bim  to  Africa. 
(Plut.,  Vit.  Mar.~~Juv.,  Sat.,  10.  276.— Compare 
Ln.,  Epii.,  TJ.  —  Avptan,  BeU.  Civ.,  1,  61.— VeH. 
Patere.,  S,  19.— Vol.  Max.,  I,  &.)  The  grove  and 
temple  of  the  nymph  Maida,  snppoeed  by  aonu  to 
have  been  the  mother  of  Latinus,  and  by  others 
Oion^t  to  be  Circe  {Virg.,  JEn.,  7, 47.— XocAm^..  <(«. 
faU.  KeL,  1,  2IX  were  close  to  Mintunus,  and  held 
n  the  highest  veneration.  {Cratiur'g  Anc.  Italy,  vol. 
t.  p.  131.) 

MuioTU  Tu,  a  Roman  road,  leading  from  the  Por- 
tt  SBmiiii  x  Trigeaiiiay  through  the  country  of  the 
Sabines,  aa  ^  as  Brandisium.  {Sekd.  ai.  Harai., 
Epitt.,  1,  18.  20.) 

MiNDTlira,  I.  Augurinus,  a  Roman  consul  B.C. 
468.  He  was  defeated  by  the  JEqul,  and  would  have 
oat  his  whole  army  bad  not  the  aictator  Cincinnatua 
come  to  his  aid.  He  was  degraded  by  the  latter  to 
tba  nnk  of  lieutenant  or  t^Ktaa,  and  at  the  same 
time  defffived  by  him  of  his  conanlar  antboritj. 
S,  i9.y-~ll.  Rofiis,  a  master  of  horse  to  the  dictator 
FalHDS  Mazimus.  His  disobedience  to  the  commands 
«f  the  dictator,  who  was  unwilling  to  hazard  an  action, 
was  productive  of  an  extension  of  bis  prerogative,  and 
the  master  of  the  horse  was  declared  equu  in  power 
t*  the  dictator.  Minutins,  soon  after  thin,  fought  with 
fn  SKCsss  against  Hanoibal,  and  was  only  saved  by 
iDtfliference  of  Faluna ;  which  ciremnstance  had 
each  an  eSect  uptm  bim,  that  be  laid  down  his  power 
at  the  feet  of  his  deliverer,  and  swore  that  he  would 
never  set  but  by  his  directions.  He  was  killed  at  the 
baiUe  of  CanoK.  (Lio.,23,1il.—Nep.,Vit.Han«i6., 
6  } — III.  Felix,  a  native  of  Africa,  who  is  generally 
aoppoeed  to  have  flourished  a  short  time  after  Tertul- 
fiaOf  though  aome  have  undertaken  to  prove  that  he 
was  coDtemporary  with  Marcos  Aorelius.  (Vm  Ho- 
wCN,  Emtt.  Crit.  de  vera  Mate,  tf«.  M.  MmuiH  Ft- 
Ueit,  CampU,  1763,  4U>.)  LacUntius  (hut.  Dw.,  6, 
I)  and  St.  Jerome  (Cata*.,  3.  S.  Eccleg.,  c.  68)  state 
^at  ha  followed  wi;h  repjtatfoa  0x3  employment  of 
■a  advocate  at  Rome.  We  have  only  one  work  of 
bta  ftnaining,  a  dialogos  enlitled  Oetavius,  and  con- 
taining a  demonatntion  of  the  tnuh  of  Christianity. 
It  is  an  iDtcnetiBg  produr^imi  lor  thoao  who  wish  to 


become  acquainted  with  the  charges  tbe  pagans  weA 
accustomed  to  make  against  the  new  religion,  and 
which  Minutius  Fehx  givea  in  a  fairer  manner  than 
ai^  other.  It  is  upstcnt  that  he  has  availed  himsrif 
of  the  apology  of  TeitaUtan ;  but  he  has  a  mode  of 
viewtiw  oia  subject  iriiieh  is  peculiarly  his  own,  and 
his  sty^  is  much  purer  and  more  elegant  than  that  of 
his  model  He  may  be  regarded,  in  ^neral,  as  one 
of  the  most  elegant  of  the  Latin  ecclesiastical  writera. 
The  dialogue  is  between  a  heathen  and  a  ChristiBnt 
in  which  Minutius  himself  sits  as  a  judge  and  modera- 
tor.  By  this  contrivance  he  replies  to  the  objectioni 
and  arguments  brought  forward  by  tbe  adversary,  and 
refutes  the  calumny  cast  upon  Christianity  by  the 
beathen  pbilosophen,  and  at  tbe  same  time,  exposes 
the  absurdities  of  their  creed  and  worship,  powerfully 
demonstrating  the  reasonableness  snd  excellence  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Minutius  Felix  is  said  lo  have 
been  originally  a  pagan. — ^Eraamns  thought  bis  work 
was  lost,  lliis  mistake  arose  from  the  copyists  of 
the  middle  ^aa  bating  joined  the  production  Felii 
to  tbe  tieatiae  of  Azwoiua  against  the  Gentiles,  vS 
which  it  was  regarded  as  the  eighth  book.  Adiiaa 
Jooins  (de  Jongbe),  a  celebrated  critic  of  Holland, 
was  tbe  first  to  detect  this  false  arrangement.  Bal- 
duinns  than  printed  the  work  of  Feux  separately. 
The  honour  of  this  discovery,  however,  an  the  part  of 
Junius,  has  been  contested  In  some.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  bis  work  are,  that  of  Oronovius,  Lugd.  Bat , 
1709,  8vo,  and  diat  of  Xteeis,  Cant.,  1712,  8vo.) 

Miirf  A,  a  race  of  greu  celebrity  in  the  most  aO- 
cient  epic  poetry  of  Greece,  but  whose  name  seems 
to  have  been  almost  forgotten  before  tbe  b^inning  (f 
tbe  period  when  fable  gives  place  to  history.  The 
adventurers  wbo  embarked  in  tbe  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion were  nil  called  Minyans,  thoogh  uey  were  mostly 
^olian  chiefiains,  and  the  same  name  recurs  in  the 
principal  settlements  which  lefernd  thefr  oii^n  to  the 
line  of  .folus.  lolcos  itself,  though  foundeo  by  Cre- 
dieos,  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  Minysns ;  and 
a  still  closer  affinity  is  indicated  by  a  legend,  which 
describes  Minyas,  the  fabulous  progenitor  of  the  race, 
as  a  descendant  of  .£olus.  (Ap^.  Rhod.,  3,  1094. 
—Schcl.,  ad  loc.)  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this 
connexion  may  be  explained,  between  which  it  is  net 
easy  to  decide.  The  Minyans  may  have  been  a  Fo- 
lasgic  tribe,  originally  distinct  from  the  Hellenes  -.  and 
this  may  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  tradition,  that 
Cretheua,  when  he  founded  lolcos, 'drove  out  the  Pe- 
lasgians  who  were  previonslv  in  possession  of  ths 
laiid.  (Patuan.,  4,  96,  l.—8chol.t  ad  IL,  S.)  But 
in  this  case  we  are  led  to  conclude,  from  the  celebrity 
to  which  the  Minyans  sttained  in  the  Greek  lejgends, 
that  they  were  not  a  rude  and  feeble  horde,  which  the 
jGoliana  reduced  to  subjection,  but  were  already  so 
far  advanced  in  civilization  and  power,  that  the  inva- 
dera  were  not  asbapied  of  adopting  their  name  and 
traditions,  and  of  treating  Ihem  as  a  kindred  people. 
It  may,  however,  also  be  ctmceived,  and'^ieihaps  ac- 
cords better  wiUi  all  that  we  hear  of  them,  that  the 
appellation  of  Minyana  vras  not  originally  a  national 
name,  peculiar  to  a  sinele  tribe,  but  a  title  of  honour, 
equivalent  to  that  of  'Mieroes"  or  "  wairiora,"  which 
was  finally  appropriated  to  the  adventorous  JSolians, 
who  established  themselves  at  lolcos  and  on  the  ad- 
jacent coast.  If  we  take  this  view  of  it,  all  the'indi- 
cations  we  find  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
Minyans  vriU  serve  to  mart:  the  progress  of  the  .Juli- 
an states  in  which  the  name  occurs ;  and  it  will  only 
remain  doobtfu),  whether  die  Aliens  or  Hellenes 
were  not  more  closely  connected  vrith  other  tribes  in 
the  north  of  Thesaaly,  among  which  tbe  name  of  the 
Minyans  likewise  appeara,  tt»n  the  common  tradition 
would  lead  us  to  mppose.  We  bear  ot  a  town  called 
Minya  on  the  borders  of  Thesaaly  and  Macedooii 
(compare  iStepfc.  «.  «  MtHfo,  and  'A^fwMt' 
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■lid  of  I  ThMnliao  Orebomeiiiu  Hfinjau.  (Plimf, 
4»  8.)  In  coiuideiing  tha  •lamenta  of  which  the  HsI- 
Unic  nee  wu  composed,  it  must  not  be  orerlooked 
thtt  the  Dolopei,  who  were  mtadoD  the  weeten  con- 
finra  of  Phthu,  snd  are  doKiibMl  m  the  Iliad  (ft,  484) 
u  originaUy  mibject  to  it*  liitig,  nUinod  tbeir  nune 
and  u)  independent  eziatetice,  u  nemben  of  the 
fn»t  Hellenic  confedency,  to  s  veiy  Ut«  period. 
(!P«ium.,  10,  8, 2,  a*q.)  If,  according  to  either  of  the 
vitwe  just  eaggeBted,  we  couider  Muytna  and  JEo- 
liana  as  (be  same  people,  we  find  the  moat  flouriihing 
•f  tb»  JEioUan  aettlraienu  in  the  north  of  Boeotia. 
Han  the  ei^  of  Oicbomenns  lose  to  great  power  and 

r lance  in  the  eariiest  period  of  which  any  reeollec- 
waa  pf«8CTvad.  Honer  comparea  the  treasures 
wfaicb  flowed  into  it  to  those  «f  the  Egyptian  Tbebaa. 
The  trareller  Pausaniis,  who  was  familiar  with  all  the 
wondera  ttf  art  in  Greece  and  Asia,  speaka  with  ad- 
miiatioD  of  ita  moat  ancient  monument,  as  not  inferiw 
to  any  which  h«  bad  seen  ejaewbere.  This  waa  the 
beasuty  of  Minyas,  from  whom  the  ancient  Orcho- 
mwiians  wore  fabled  to  haTe  been  called  Minyans; 
and  the  city  continued  always  to  be  distingnished  from 
others  of  the  same  name,  aa  the  Minyean  Orcbo me- 
nus. Hinyu,  according  to  the  legend,  was  the  first 
of  men  who  raiaed  a  building  for  such  a  purpose. 
His  genealogy  gUttera  with  names  which  ezpnss  the 
traditionBl  opinion  of  hia  anbovndad  wealUi.  Thus 
he  ia  the  son  of  Chiyaea,  wbow  mother  is  Chiyswe- 
nea,&c.  (Pautan.,  9,36,  A.— TliiriigaffM  Biat.  Or., 
ttA.  1,  p.  Bl.— Compare  Milltr,  Orthomatut  und  du 
Miiafer,  p.  139,  uqq.) 

MiNf  AS,  a  king  of  Orchomenus  in  Boeotia,  son  of 
ChiyaM,  and  grandson  of  N^tune.  He  waa  &roed 
for  liiB  opnlenee,  and  for  the  treasaiy  or  atractore 
which  ha  built  to  contain  hia  tiebes.  (CoornU  t»- 
naaAa  towarda  the  etid  of  the  article  Minye.) 

Mtsimnitl.  PaoMoifToiiuH,a  promontonr  of  Cam- 
pania, ftMrmiog  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Na- 
ples, now  Cape  MUeno.  It  was  ao  named,  accordinir 
to  Virgil  i£n.,  6,  834),  from  Miaenoa,  the  traometer 
of  .£neaa,  who  waa  drowned  and  interred  here  (Com- 
pare Propert.,  3.  18.— Stat.  SOw.,  8,  1.)  Other  ac- 
cennto  apeak  of  Miaenua  aa  a  eompaoion  of  Ulyase*. 
{Str^o,  845.)— IL  A  town  and  harbour  on  the  prom- 
ontofy  of  the  same  name.  Miaenum  was  probaUy  first 
Qsad  by  the  Camaana  aa  a  harbour  (Dion.  Htl.,  7.  6). 
In  the  reign  of  Aoguatus  it  became  one  of  the  first 
naval  stations  of  the  Roman  empire,  being  destined  to 
gnant  the  coaat  of  the  Tusoan  Sea.  {iiuei.,  Aug.,  48- 
— f1oni9,.\,  10.)  In  pnweaa  of  time,  a  towfcgrew  up 
around  the  harbour,  the  inhabiianta  of  which  were 
called  Miaenenaea.  {Vtgtt.,  6,  t.)  The  neighbouN 
hood  of  this  place  abounded  with  marine  villas,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  that  of  C.  Marios,  too  luxu- 
rious, aa  Plutarch  observes,  for  aueh  a  soldier.  (Com- 
pare PUn.,  IB,  6.)  It  was  porchaaed  afterward  by  Lu- 
eollas  for  000,800  denarii.  Aceoidins  to  Senaca 
{Ef.,  61),  it  alood  on  the  brow  of  the  hiD  overkokii^ 
the  sea.  Some  years  after  it  csme  into  the  poseeasion 
of  Tiberiua,  as  we  learn  from  Phsdrus  (2,  36),  who 
has  made  it  the  scene  of  one  of  bis  faMes.  It  was 
here  that  emperor  ended  his  days.  {SvtL,  Tib.,  74.) 
—Pliny  tbe  elder  was  atationed  at  Hisenum,  as.  com- 
■andw  of  dw  flael,  at  the  time  of  the  great  eruptioa 
of  Teaoviua,  in  which  be  periabed.  (Crofwr's  Anc 
Aab,  vol.  S,  p.  164,  tt^q.) 

MiaftMos,  a  Trojan,  conapicoaoa  for  both  hia  prowasa 
ID  anna  and  his  skill  on  the  clarion  or  lUuut.  Ha  of- 
ten aignalixed  himaelf  by  the  side  of  Hoc  tor  in  tbe 
dgfat :  and.  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  accompanied  .£neas 
to  Italy,  on  the  shores  of  which  country,  near  the  city 
of  Cumai,  be  lost  hia  life,  having  been  drowned  amid 
the  breakera  by  a  Trittm  who  waa  anvioiia  of  bia  mo- 
Mtal  aUU.  {Yv^.,  £n.,  6,  IM.)  Virvil  eaUa  him 
BoWBt,iiet  w  mdicatiBg  asv  diviae  deaeent  from 
86S 


.£ohis,  the  god  of  the  wmda,  tat  nMi^asapak>t 
nymic  denoting  hia  origin  from  a  mortal  nther  Darned 
.£otua.  The  same  poet  ia  guilty  of  an  anatkionin 
in  nttking  Miaenua  sicQnaiated  with  the  Utmti,  mt» 
both  Ute  IrOnta  and  Aim  were  unknown  ia  HoBMiii 
timea.  He  haa  metely,  howovm,  ibiktwed  in  tlus  th* 
custom  of  the  tragic  writers.  (Consult  Ha/Uy  Ex 
curt,  vii.,  ad  JEn.,  G.) — The  aabee  of  Miaenua 
interred  on  the  ptvmonloiy,  fabled  to  have  been  cdM 
Misenum  after  his  name,  and  which  ia  now  stdl  d» 
nominated  Jft««No.   (Ftr;f.»  JBn.^  6,  232,  am.) 

MiaiTHaus,  fatbait^in-bw  of  Oocdiaa  UL  (Frf 
Gordiaons  HI.) 

MiTHiA  or  Mitbjl,  a  d«^  (tf  Pnua,  gananMy 
posed  to  have  been  the  Snn.  His  worship  was,  n 
process  of  time,  introduced  at  Rome,  and  altais  won 
there  erected  to  him,  with  tbe  inacriptton.  "  Dk  Sttt 
Mitkra,"  ta  '*  Deo  invww  Miihra."  He  »  geotiaUy 
lepnaentad  in  aeulpture  as  a  young  man,  Ua  Egad  ia^ 
mounted  with  a  Phrygian  bonnet,  and  in  the  auitoli 
of  supporting  hia  knee  upon  a  bull  that  tiea  on  tht 
ground.  He  holds  with  one  band  a  hom  of  tbe  ani- 
mal, while  with  tint  other  he  plungea  a  d^ger  into  iu 
neck.  Mithras  here  r«ireaenia  the  generative  Sun,  in 
the  fiall  bloom  of  yonth  and  power,  the  buU  in- 
dicates the  earth,  containing  in  its  boenn  the  seeds  oi 

!;ermes  of  things,  which  the  sun-god  causes  to  cone 
ortb  in  an  abundant  flood  from  the  woond  inflicted  by 
hia  dagger  of  gold.  {Craaer,  Symietik,  par  Owig- 
ntovf,  vol.  1,  p.  366.)— Tbe  mysteries  of  Mitbisi  wen 
celebrated  with  much  pomp  and  splendour  on  the  re- 
vival of  the  Persian  religion  under  the  Saaaanidw,  bat 
we  do  not  read  of  the  worship  of  tbe  sua  vodw  tlu 
name  in  the  oariiei  Greek  writera.  {Byia,  HitL  MtL, 
Vtt.  Pm.y  e.  4,  p.  109.)  Tbe  word  ia  end  ntly  tb 
aame  aa  nutrot  one  of  the  oanea  gf  tbe  an  ai 
acrit.  It  alao  appears  in  many  ancient  Peiaiaa  name^ 
as  H.i$paAaTiK  or  'Utrftadar^  (Heni.,  1,  IIO; ; 
Mirpoddrrr  (Herod..  3,  120) ;  '10(vu'w  {HawL,  %, 
108) ;  'ZipofuTptis  {Herod.,  7,  68);  and  in  Kitpaiflb 
H.tBf^VKt  UiSp^m  {Xen.,  Hiat.  Gr.,  3,  i—Ar' 
rian,  Bxf.  AI.,  1,  17.— Id.  ti.,  3,  16),  which  appeal 
to  be  derivativea.  (PoU,  Etymol.  Araek-tVoL  I,  p. 
xlvii,,  Mff.— Jtercn,  in  Journal  o^£diiMtiMi,No.  9, 
p.  8S4,  atq.—Eneytl.  Ua.  KwuL,  voL  IS*  p.  »8.) 

MiTBSAOiTia  or  Hithbioates,  a  conmon  name 
among  the  Modes  and  Peraitns,  which  appears  ta 
have  been  formed  from  MtUtra  or  Milrm,  tbe  Pernaa 
uame  for  the  sun,  and  the  root  do,  signifriog  "te 

Sive,"  wbidi  occurs  in  moal  of  the  lodo-Gemiatac 
inouagea.  Tlw  name,  howovor,  waa  written  ia  aav 
eralways.  In  Herodotus  (1,  110)  we  find  MirpaJo 
71^;  in  Xeno|dioo  {Anab.,  7,  S,  86),  HiSpiSirvf, 
in  the  Scptuagint  (£3ra,  \,%.—Id.,A,7),'ILSitaiaj^; 
and  in  Tacitus  {Ann.,  IS,  10),  McherdaUt.  On  the 
Greek  coins  it  is  written  Mitkradalea.  A  large  cbw 
of  names  in  diBerent  dialecta  of  tbe  Inda-Gennaa- 
ie  languuea  hav«  the  aame  tenoinatitm  aa  Mithia- 
dates,  "niua,  in  Sanaerit,  we  find  tbe  names  Deia- 
ialla,  Haraiaita,  IndradaUa,  SomadatU,  that  ia, 
"given  by  the  gods,"  "given  by  Hara  or  Siva,"  "bf 
Indra,"  "  by  Soma,  or  the  moon  and  in  Greek,  sock 
namea  as  T^eodoina,  Diadotua,  Zenoiotmt,  and  lit- 
Todolua.  In  Persian  namea  tbe  same  tenninaiioo  oe- 
core,  aa  in  the  Hormiadatea  of  Agathias ;  the  Plmun- 
daUa  and  Phertndatea  of  Herodotus  (7,  67;  S,  76); 
and  the  Maiatta  of  Curtias  (G,  8).— Tbe  meat  cele- 
brated race  of  jNrinces  of  the  name  of  Miibradalea  me 
the  lungs  of  Pontos,  who  were  descended  from  Arta- 
baxes,  one  of  the  seven  Persian  nobles  who  ovenhm 
the  magi,  B.C.  621.  {Floma,  3,  6. — Diod.  Sic.,  11 
40.— i^tf&.,  6,  43.)  The  following  ia  a  list  flf  these 
kings. — L  MrrHaAOATis  I ,  of  wMn  liule  ta  fcoowi. 
{AriMtal.,  ia  Raf.y  A,  10.)— II.  Hnntavini  It. 
auecaaded  Ariobananea  II.,  B.C.  968.  H*  tsok  aa 
aetirc  port  in  tba  varioas  wan  which  wan  caniad  m 
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kjr  tba  ueeeMon  of  AI«und«  th*  GrMt ;  aad,  btiiw 
n  wtin  lod  eDterprising  ptinee,  be  grettly  ezlendea 
kia  pitarul  donuoioiMi  wneDC«  he  M  f^wjuentl;  «ur- 
■emed  the  founder  (crton^f )  of  the  kiogdom  of  Pontut. 
Ho  ileo  niled  otbi  Cappodocii  aod  Phrfgia.    He  was 

Bit  to  detth  hj  Antigofliu,  B.C.  302,  at  Cius  in 
ymt.  It  the  »m  of  84,  accoidiiw  to  Lueien  {Maeroi., 
e.  18),  bonue  tw  wu  mapeeteaof  ftf  onriiw  tim  io- 
lerMtxrf'CoaeaBder.— Ill  Mitrbidati*  Hi.,  son  of 
Ibe  pmewlng,  ralod  from  B.C.  303  to  366.— IV. 
MncnuBATsi  IV.,  the  wn  of  AriobemDes  III.,  wat 
UA  m  woor  h;  his  father.  He  aitacked  Sinope,. 
which  WW  takaa  bj  hia  ■Dcceuoi  Pbaniacea,  and  cai^ 
litd  OB  wv  ipiut  EnmoDfle  II.  He  wu  is  doee 
aUniM  with  the  Rbodjaoa ;  and  jotoed  with  aome 
priiwM  of  Asia  Minor  in  nuking  Tiluable  preaenta  to 
that  people,  to  sepair  their  loaaea  «&er  an  eatthquake. 
[PoM.,  5,  89,  teq.)  Ub  married  ihe  siater  of  Selen- 
eoa  CaUisiciw,  by  which  alliance  he  obtained  Phiygia. 
Hi*  own  dan^Mrwaa  mairiedtoAntiochua  the  Great. 
— T.  UmuDATU  Mminiad  Eoeitg^to^  liaigBed 
ftOB  iboot  156  to  ISO  B.C.  H«  wm  an  ally  of  the 
RoiMH,«ad  aaaialed  them  in  the  third  Punic  war  with 
a  coandetaUe  fleet.  He  was  aaaassioated  at  Sinepe, 
and  — eeeeded  by  hia  aon,  the  famoos  Mithradatea. — 
VI.  MiTHUDATia  VI.,  autnamed  Eupator,  and  called 
the  Great,  was  one  of  the  moat  formidable  enemiea 
that  the  Romana  ever  encountered.  He  waa  only 
eWeo  yean  old  at  the  death  of  hia  father,  and,  during 
hie  niiMntf,  hia  life  waa  freqoeatly  in  dan^  tern  the 
nneteoa  coD^nmciM  formed  aaaioat  hun.  He  ia 
aaid  to  haaa  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  an  antidote 
diseoTercd  by  himaelf,  which  was  anfficient  to  eoan- 
iMMt  the  met  of  the  meat  fiolent  poiaona.  (Ptiit., 
Sa,  77.— A.,  25,  3.— /d.,  39,  8.)  Mithradatea  poa- 
aeaaad  a  strong  mind  and  vigoroua  body ;  he  excelled 
is  an  atUatie  apoita,  and  waa  dbtiiigniilMd  in  hia  tuly 
nara  by  hia  b<»ily  strength  and  hia  daring  ^lirit.  He 
M  also  paid  great  attentwa  to  the  study  of  jphilo80[diy 
ndfpolite  litaratom;  and,  according  to  Pliny,  waa 
Mb  to  cHTerae  in  twenty-two  different  languages 
8^  As  soon  aa  Mithradatea  waa  old  enough  to 
t^  Ibe  gOTwnmoat  into  hie  own  baoda,  he  attMked 
the  CokSiaaa  and  tl|P  barbaraoa  nationa  who  dwelt  ao 
the  eaalem  aboies  of  the  Bladi  Sea,  whom  ho  ndooed 
U  aabjectioa.  Tha  next  act^uiaition  which  be  made 
waa  PapUagonia,  which  waa  said  to  have  been  left  to 
tfie  kinga  of  Pontna  by  Pylsmenea  II.,  king  of  Papb- 
iagooia,  who  died  about  B.C.  121.  Part  of  PapbU- 
gmia  he  gave  to  Nicomedea  II.,  king  of  Bithynia, 
who  was,  next  to  Mithradatea,  the  moat  powerful  mon- 
aieh  IB  Aaia  Minor,  Nicopiedea,  however,  was  jealous 
•f  iBOMMng  powet  of  Mithradatea  ;  and  on  the 
deaA  of  Aiiantbeo  VIL,  kii^  of  Paf^Oagonia,  who  had 
Biatried  a  aialer  of  Milhmdates,  Nicomedes  married  his 
widow,  and  aeiiod  the  kingdom  of  Csppadocia,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  aon  of  Ariaratbea.  Mithradatea  imme- 
dlatehr  took  op  anns  in  hnmr  of  his  nephew,  defeat- 
ed NieoRwdes,  and  placed  hia  nephew  on  the  throne, 
mdor  the  titb  of  Aiianthaa  VIIi.  Ta  a  few  moatha 
aftacwwd  thia  prince  waa  muideied  by  hia  uncle  at  a 
yriaale  confaeenee,  who  placed  a  aon  of  his  own  on 
the  vacant  tlirene,  and  defeated  aucceaaiTely  the  bntb- 
ar  of  the  lato  king,  and  a  nretondei  to  the  throne, 
iriMa  Nicomedea  repreeentea  as  a  son  Ariaratbea. 
0hUo  to  cope  with  hie  ftmnidahleenemy,  Nicomedea 
HfBea  to  Horn ;  and  the  Romaaa,  who  had  long 
bean  anaooa  w  weakca  the  power  of  Hithiadatea,  de- 
kmi  both  Cappadeeia  and  PaphUgonia  to  be  free 
Matoa,  but  allowBd  the  Caj^padoeiana,  at  their  own  re- 
Vieat,  to  elect  Ariobarxanea  aa  iheir  king.  Mithrada- 
tea, howerer,  did  not  tamely  anbmit  to  uie  loss  of  his 
damininiia  He  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Tigra- 
HB,  king  of  Amenia,  to  whoii  he  gave  hia  dau^ter 
m  maniage :  end  with  hie  aaaialance  he  expelled  Ari- 
*wiea  fioM  fab  kinfldom,  utd  aUo  droved  Ni- 


comedea III.,  who  bad  latttr  anceeedod  hia  fauth 

.of  Bithynia.  The  two  expelled  kings  a{^ilied  to  tba 
Homana  for  assistance,  and  the  latter  sent  an  army 
under  Aiiuiiius  to  reinstate  them  in  thoir  kingdoma- 
A  war  with  the  Romana  waa  now  inevitalM,  and 
Mithradatea  conducted  it  with  the  otowet  vigour. 
Ibe  Roman  armiea  vran  defaatod  rae  after  anouter ; 
Aquiliaa  waa  taken  priaoaer,  and  put  to  deelh  by  hav> 
ing  melted  gold  ponied  down  hia  throat ;  and  in  B.O. 
88  the  whole  of  Aaia  Minor  was  in  the  hands  of  Mith- 
radatea. In  the  same  year  he  commanded  all  Romana 
to  leave  the  conotry ;  but,  before  they  could  do  ao, 
they  were  massacred  bv  the  inhabitants  of  the  dtfferea 
provincea  of  Aaia  Minor,  to  the  Qonbet,  it  u  aaid,  ol 
80,000.  Whether  tbia  maaaacie  took  place  by  the 
command  of  Mithradatea,  or  waa  occasioned  1^  the 
hatred  which  the  Asiatics  bore  to  the  Romana,  ia 
doubtful.  The  islands  in  the  .£gean  followed  the  ex* 
ample  of  the  countriea  of  the  tnaiiiland.  Athens  also 
submitted  to  the  power  of  Mithradatea,  tt^ethor  with 
several  other  {daces  in  Greece.  The  Rbodians,  the 
only  people  who  offered  bim  any  vigorous  reaiataikce, 
were  attacked,  but  vritbout  any  success.  In  B.C.  87, 
Sylla  arrived  in  Greece,  and  immediately  commenced 
the  siege  of  Athena,  which  was  taken  on  the  ^at  of 
March  in  the  following  year.  Sylla  followed  up  hia 
success  by  the  defeat  of  Archelaus,  the  general  of 
Mithradatea,  near  Chnronea,  and  shortly  afterward  by 
another  victory  at  Orchomenus.  During  the  sncceaaaa 
of  Sylla  in  Greece,  dke  party  of  Marina  bad  obtained 
Ibe  aacaadaney  et  Room;  and  FlaecDB,  who  hid  bees 
conaut  with  Cinoa,  waa  aent  to  aucoeed  Sylla  in  the 
command.  Flaccus,  however,  wu  put  to  death  by 
Pin^s,  an  unprincipled  man,  but  who  possesaed  coo- 
aidereble  militaiy  talents  and  prosecuted  the  war  against 
Mithradatea  in  Asia  with  great  success.  The  victories 
of  Fimbtia  and  the  atato  af  pattiea  at  Rome  made  Syl- 
la aaxiena  for  peace,  which  vru  at  length  agreed  upon 
(B.C.  84),  on  ccmdition  that  Mithradatea  ehonld  aban- 
don  all  his  conquests  in  Asia,  and  reatore  Bilbyn- 
ia  to  Nicomedea,  and  Ca^^docia  to  Ariobaixanea  , 
But  this  war  wu  acatcely  ended  before  Mitbradatoa 
wu  again  involved  in  hoatilitiea  with  the  Romans.  He 
had  collected  a  large  army  to  eairy  on  war  agamst  Ibe 
Colchians.  Murcaa,  who  commanded  in  Asia,  per- 
ceiving or  pretonding  to  perceive  a  disposition  in  Mith- 
radatea to  renew  the  war,  seixed  the  (WMrtunity  of  en- 
riching himself,  and,  witHout  any  authori^  from  the 
senato  or  Sylla,  invaded  the  dominions  of  Mitbradstes, 
and  coilectad  much  plunder.  Mithradatea,  having  in 
vain  complained  to  the  senate,  collected  an  army  to 
defend  hie  dominions,  and  cen^detely  debated  Mui»> 
aa  oatbe  banks  of  tba  Halya.  But,u  ^llaVM  die- 
pleased  with  Munana  for  having  attadted  Mitbradataa, 
the  peace  wu  renewed,  end  thus  an  opto  nqiture  wu 
avoided  for  the  preaent.  During  the  next  eight  yean 
Mithradatea  employed  himaelf  in  making  preparations 
for  a  renewal  of  the  war;  and  in  B.C.  7A  he  broke 
the  treaty  which  exiated  between  turn  and  tba  Romans 
by  the  invuion  of  Bitlnrniai.  Laenllna  wu  anpMnled 
to  the  emnmand  B.C.  74,  and  conimeneed  toe  eaan 
paign  by  beaieging  Cyxiois,  a  city  on  the  Propontii^ 
which  had  been  soppUed  by  ItCtbradates  with  evety  d»- 
aeription  of  militai^  storu.  In  the  following  year 
Mitoradatu  made  an  efibit  to  relieve  the  place,  bat 
wu  defeated  byLocoOoa  and  obtised  to  retire  toPon* 
tua.  He  wu  aoon  after  followed  Ivy  tba  Roman  gen- 
eial,  and,  having  lost  another  battle  at  Cabiri,  on  the 
bordora  of  Pontua  and  Bithynia,  he  fled  into  Armenia, 
to  his  son-in-law  Tignnes.  Hia  ovro  son  Macharea, 
who  bad  been  s[»omted  king  of  the  wild-tribes  on  ^ 
esstom  shores  of  the  Euxine,  refused  to  assist  his  fa- 
ther, and  provided  for  hie  own  aafoty  by  making  peace 
with  LucqUus.  In  B.C.  69  Tigraiies  wu  cmnpletely 
defeated  by  Lacullua,dnnng  iheabeence  of  Mitbradatea, 
Mar  lua  e^lal  Tigianeeerta.  which  wu  eooc  altar  to 
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•m  bj  th«  conqueror.  Id  the  following  jeu  Ttgnnes 
iru  igtin  defeated,  together  with  Mitbndctcs,  near 
Artaxati ;  but  LocuUiu  was  not  able  to  dariTe  all  the 
ad¥aotagea  be  migbt  baTe  done  from  hia  victoriea  in 
eooaaquence  of  tbe  mutinona  diqMiaitioa  of  hia  troopa. 
( KuL  Luedlna.)  Hithndatea  waa  Ihua  enabled  to  col- 
lect another  armj  withoat  opposition  ;  and,  havingre- 
tuned  to  Pontos,  he  defeated  the  Roman  general  Tri- 
ariiM,  with  the  losa  of  7000  men,  before  Loculloa  could 
■uicfa  to  his  aasiatance.  This  victory  was  followed 
by  othcra ;  Tuioas  parts  of  Asia  Minor  again  Bub^u^ 
tod  to  hia  authority  ;  and  the  Romans  appeared  to  bo 
on  tfao  point  of  losing  all  tho  acqniaitions  they  bid 
nude  durii^  tbe  war.  But  the  power  of  Mithiwates 
baiibeeaalnkentoilBfitiuidatiOD;  and,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Pompey  to  the  command,  B.C.  66,  the  war 
was  soon  brought  to  an  end,  Mithradatea  waa  defeat- 
ed on  the  banks  of  the  Euj^irates ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  TigTBDes  having  anbrnitted  to  Pompey,  fled  to  tbe 
baibtrooa  ttibea  dwelling  to  the  north  of  Caueaana, 
who  reeeiTed  him  wiA  nomitality  and  pramiaed  him 
rapport  The  apiitt  of  Miuradatea  had  not  yet  been 
broken  by  adversi^ ;  and  fae  porpoaed,  with  the  assist- 
aoee  of  the  Colchiana  and  Seythiana,  to  carry  into  ex- 
ecotifla  a  plan  which  he  ia  said  to  have  formed  in  his  ear- 
lier years,  namely,  of  marching  through  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  and  invading  Italy  fnm  Se  norUi.  But 
tbeaepUna  were  fruatiated  by  the  |^le  al  hit  ddest 
aon  Fnamaeea,  wbo  gained  over  tbe  army  to  hia  aide, 
and  deprived  his  fatMr  of  the  throne.  Unwilling  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  Mithradates  put  an 
end  to  hia  own  life,  B.C.  63,  at  the  age  of  68  or  69, 
after  a  reign  of  67  years.  (Appian,  Bell.  Mitkrad. — 
Plot.,  Yit.  lMaiU.~Ii.,  VU.  S^.~ClinUm,  Ftut. 
Hell.,  vol.  3,  Appeniix,  8.— JSbeyef.  Ut.  Knottl.,  vol. 
18,0.  889.  tey.) 
MiTTLiMi,  or,  moie  correctly  (if  we  fallow  tbe  tan- 

Sage  of  eoina},  MrnuiiB,  tbe  c^tal  of  I^esboa,  in 
I  southeastern  quarter  of  the  island,  facing  tbe  coast 
ef  Mysia.  It  waa  first  built  on  a  small  iaiaad,  con- 
Mcled  by  means  of  some  low  rocke  with  LeabiM  it- 
•elf.  In  process  of  time,  the  population  increased  so 
maeh  aa  to  require  an  enlargemeot  of  the  ancient  lim- 
ita.  The  space  between  Leaboa  and  the  email  laland 
was  filled  up,  and  the  city  was  extended  to  tbe  main 
island  of  Leabos.  In  this  way  the  place  became  poa- 
aesaed  of  two  harbours,  which  the  amall  ialand  and  the 
eauseway  connecting  it  with  Leaboa  separated  from 
each  other.  The  la^er  harimor  waa  the  northern  one, 
and  waa  also  protected  by  worka  from  tbe  violence  of 
tbe  wind.  {Stnbo,  m.—Dioi.  Ac.,  18.  78.)  The 
city  ia  said  to  have  been  named  from  the  elder  daugh- 
ter of  Macareus.  {Stepk.  Bt/s.,  a.  v.  Wvti^vti. — 
Diod.  Sie.,  5,  80.)  The  fortunes  of  this  place  weiv 
always  intimately  connected  with  those  of  Lesbos  it- 
aelf.  In  tbe  banning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
people  of  Mytilene  bemg  accused  of  a  secret  negotia- 
tioD  with  the  LwedmnoDiane,  Athena  sent  a  fleet 

Bainat  them.  Tbe  other  eitiea  in  the  island,  except 
ethynma,  made  common  caose  with  Mytilene.  Af- 
ter some  reaittance,  however,  the  Athenians  gained  a 
eomplete  victory^  when  tbe  walls  of  Mytilene  were 
taxed,  and  many  of  ita  wealthier  inhabitanta  put  to 
death.  The  Auieniana  even  sent  an  order  to  their 
eommaDder  to  put  to  death  all  the  males  who  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  poberty,  but  they  became  ashamed 
of  their  own  baibaiitv,  and  deepatclied  meaaengera  to 
revoke  the  order,  foe  cootrtormand  Brrived  iuat  one 
day  previooa  to  that  ^Minted  for  the  alaiighter. 
(T^Hcyd.,  8.  S6-48.)  T!m  whole  iaUnd,  eicept  the 
wrritMy  of  Mcthymna,  wl.ich  was  spared,  being  divi- 
ded  into  3000  parte,  300  of  theae  parts  were  devoted 
to  sacred  parposea,  and  tbe  rest  distributed  among  the 
Athenians,  by  whom  they  wera  rented  to  tbe  former 
po|»ietora.  MyUlene,  bowevcv,  aoon  recoveted  from 
theaActaof  thiaUoWfbatiTwa^  after  dlia  adhered 


to  the  eide  of  the  Atbeniana.  It  became  a  ktgc  tat 
atrong  city,  and  the  atreugth  of  its  fMtificalions  «ai 
tested  by  the  siege  it  underwent  from  Hsnnoa,  tbe 
gonoral  of  Carina,  during  Alenodcr's  expeditimiita 
Asie.  (jtrrim,  S,  1.)  It  earned  tt  t  snbssqjtiit 
period  from  the  Ronana  m  aoeoant  of  its  aflwwiw 
to  the  side  of  Mithradates.  (EpU.,  Lw.,  68.— Gobi- 
pare  Veil.  Paten.,  S,  18.)  It  anhi,  bowerw,  » 
corered  ftom  this  misfortune,  and  waa  restoral  bt 
Pompey  to  iu  fonner  privileges,  throogfa  tinar  to 
Theopbanes.  Tbeae  pnvileges  were  confirmed  Ifas 
Roman  emperors,  so  that  Mytilene  now  bdd  e  dMa- 
guiahed  rank  among  the  firat  eitiea  erf"  tbe 
Hiny  atylea  It  *Wiier«  MytUetu,  taauM  MD.  fiUa^ 
(6,  89.~Compare  StnA.,  617.— KeO.  Paurt.,%  IS). 
AtbcMras  praises  its  shellfish  and  wine  (3,  p,  86,  e. ; 
a.,  p.  9S,  d.  ;  1,  p.  30,  b.).  Mytilene  conld  botit  of 
having  given  birth  to  Sambo  and  Alesoa,  and  to  lbs 
bistonsBs  Myrsilua  and  Helianicaa.  Pittacua,  too,  cat 
of  tbe.eeven  wise  men  of  Greece,  long  presided  om 
her  cooneib.  Tbe  modera  JftMn  eccopiea  lha  «te 
of  tbe  andent  city.  The  followmg  deacriptien  of  itii 
given  by  a  recent  tiaTetler.  "The  town  efJfttjp^ii 
built  on  a  small  peninsula,  and  baa  two  ports,  one  on  the 
north,  and  one  on  tbe  south  of  it,  both  too  shattnr  fa 
anything  but  boata :  the  port  on  the  north  is  praleeled 
by  a  Genoese  m(4e,  now  in  mine ;  tbe  extmaity  ol 
the  peninaula  ia  covered  by  a  veir  luge  Ganoaai  caa' 
tie,  and  the  remainder  or  It,  and  aone  of  the  ceeli- 
nent,  by  the  town.  The  town  contains  about  700 
Greek  houaes,  and  400  Turkish ;  its  atreels  an  asr- 
Tow  and  filthy."  {Tuner,  Tour  m  /As  LtoeM, 
3,  p.  289.) 

Mkimon  (Hv^/iw),  a  surname  given  to  ArtaieRCf 
on  account  of  hia  retantive  menmy.  {VU.  Aila- 
zenes  II.) 

MnMOaf:!!,  a  daughter  of  Coaloa  and  Tm, 
mother  of  tbe  nine  Moaee  by  Jupiter,  and  goddam  el 
Memory.  The  meaning  of  the  myth  beeonws  verj 
apparent  when  we  regaid  the  Moeee  as  sy^mlicsl  « 
the  inventive  powers  of  the  mind  aa  di^layed  in  the 
various  arts.  Tbe  power  of  rsmeiebering,  gamed  1^ 
practice,  at  a  time  when  books  were  rare,  mw  waE  M 
assigned  to  the  Muaee  ae  a  parent.  (.Aaee.,  P.  V., 
481?) 

MneilOHirs,  I.  an  engnver  on  precioos  stooea, 
bom  in  Etnria,  and  father  of  Pythagoras  tbe  {Moso- 
pher.  Hence  he  probably  flourished  aboot  (Mymp.  88. 
[SUKg,  Diet.  Art.,  ».  e.)— II.  A  eon  of  I^rtbagona. 
whd  BDcceeded  Ariatmia  of  Cratona,  the  inwniidiaM 
inccesBor  of  ^thagoraa  hbiaidf.  (TVmkmmi,  ISiL 
PkU.,  t,  98.) 

MNB^cLBe,  a  celebrated  aiehilect,  bom  a  slave  te 
tbe  houae  of  Pericles.  By  tbe  command  of  this  ^ 
tinguiahed  atateaman,  he  built  the  magnificent  vesti- 
bnle  of  tbe  Athenian  citadel,  tbe  erection  of  nfaick 
occupied  fire  successive  yeara  (B.C.  487-483. — PhO^ 
Vit.  Perid.,  18).  While  enga^  ia  tbia  mideifaUi^ 
he  fell  from  an  eminence,  bpt  was  healed  by  Peri- 
clea  by  tbe  application  of  the  herb  pi^itarf,  which  it 
waa  &bted  Minerra  bad  pointed  out  to  tbe  latter  in  a 
dream.  (Plut.,  I.  c.—Plin.,  8S,  17,  80.)  A  baaxan 
statue  of  him  waa  caat  by  Stipax,  and  ^a  slatae  was 
designated  '*  Splanchnoptea.**  (PKm.,  L  c— Jd.,  84, 
8,  19.— SUlif,  Diet.  Art.,  t.  v.) 

MmcaTUKtts.    Vtd.  Menesibeua. 

HtrtTia,  tbe  name  of  a  aaered  bntt.  eenaeentab  la 
the  aon,  and  frondii|^  by  tbe  Egjptiaos  at  ReH*r 
olia.  According  to  Jablonaki  (Toe.  JBgfwt.t  p.  1W> 
184),  his  name  signified  "the  bull  of  Iwlit"  or  "af 
the  sun.**  (Compare  Straho,  808. — £)ie£  Sit.,  I,  SL 
—PhU.,  ie  h.  et  0$..  p.  491,  ed.  Wylt.)  The  eel- 
our  of  Mnevis  had  to  be  black,  and  bia  akin  mort  be 
rough  and  briatly.  Hie  wonhip)  bewevw,  gn^o*'^ 
diaappeared  when  Apia  beeane  the  general  imHf  ef 
tbe  eonntrr.  and  we  may  date  ita  dewnfeU  Cm*  "be 
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DIM  wben  Ccntbywf  onrthrew  Uw  nugKifinot  tem- 
ple of  Heliopolit.  MiMvia  wu  wondii|^d  with  the 
Huas  wiperatitjoDs  caremooie*  u  Api^  uid  at  hit 
death  be  received  the  eaate  migidficeiit  funenl.  (Con- 
•ait  Crtmter,  SymhoUk,  par  Grngmaxt^  voL  1,  p.  498.) 

MowetPe,  *  Letio  nihtarr  writer,  wbote  hiMor; 
ii  vmkamm.   Ha  wiota  «  iraik  '*Dt  voeaMi$  ni 
mlkmit^  by  oider  of  tho  Emperor  Ttchtu,  A.D. 
tT5  or  S76.   The  6ut  edition  wis  pnUidwd  in  1474, 
4t*,  Ymet.,  edited  by  J.  Al^etoe ;  end  is  e  book  of 
•ztreme  nrity.    There  \m  dao  another  edition,  anp- 
powd  to  bsTe  been  printed  at  Rome  by  I^ver,  about 
1475,  4u).   An  edition  wte  also  pobliabed  in  1679, 
%  mb.  4ti^  Ytulim. 
Manvi,  •  river ctf  Gennaoy.   {Yid.  Mcnna.) 
Hams,  I,  s  king  of  EgyiA,  who  occupied  the  throne, 
■oooramg  tft  chroDologista,  Air  the  ^lacs  of  08  years, 
and  waa  aaoceeded  by  Seaoatris.   {LarduT^  Tail. 
CkrenoL,  p.  67S.— /d.,  Chrimol.  d'Htra.,  p.  86,  teq. 
—BiitT,  td  Sgrtd.,  3,  100.}— II.  A  lake  of  Egypt, 
■apposed  to  hsvabeen  the  woA  of  a  khig  of  ibe  sauM 
BUBe,  ooaeenii^  the  ntoation  and  extent,  and  even 
the  eziatence  of  which,  aatbora  have  difiered.   It  has 
been  reptesrated  as  the  boldest  and  most  wondnfal 
of  ail  the  worki  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and,  according- 
ly, Herodotoa  eonsidm  it  superior  eren  to  the  f^iS' 
mids  and  labyrinth.   (Herod.,  8,  149.)   As  to  its  sit- 
QBtioD,  Herodotus  and  Strabo  (810)  matk  it  out  by 
pfauing  the  labyrinth  on  its  bordera,  and  by  fixing  the 
towns  which  were  aionnd  it,  each  as  Acamhne  to  the 
eootfa,  Aphnditopolie  towards  the  east,  and  AisinoS 
to  the  nnth.   Diodoras  (1,  63)  and  Pliny  (6, 9)  coo- 
firm  this  statement,  by  placing  it  at  24  leagues  from 
Memphia.  between  the  piorince  of  that  name  and  Ar- 
•inoe.    The  position  liina  indicated  is  supposed  to 
answer  to  the  modem  Btrket'Canmn,  a  lake  oear- 
Iv  CO  leunee  in  eireoBiference.   Horodotue  makes 
tte  Lake  ftCeris  8600  stadia  in  cireninfeniKe,  and  its 
ysateet  depth  800  enbiu.    Bossnet  has  rindieated 
UH  statement  of  its  large  extent  against  tbe  raillery 
of  Yolture.   Rollb,  however,  deeming  it  to  be  in- 
credible, adopts  the  opinion  of  Pomponins  Mela  (1,9), 
and  makee  it  30,000  paces.   P'Anville,  with  •  view 
of  lecoDciliog  the  eonlendinff  parties,  has  otaAad  on 
Itts  map  of  E^ypt  two  hkea  of  tins  name,  one  of  iriiieh 
is  in  fact  «  canal  ronning  parallel  with  the  Nile  ;  this 
be  mkee  the  Mceris  of  Herodotus  and  Diodonia, 
while  the  other  is  situate  to  the  northwest,  and  cor 
responde,  sccording  to  him,  with  the  Mceris  of  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy.   This  last  is  the  Btrtet-Carimn  men- 
tioned above ;  the  former,  which  still  snbsists,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Bahr  Jotuepk,  or  Joseph's  riv- 
er.   Ic  opens  near  Tarout  Ev^tr^,  and  ends  near 
Buiet-Cmmak.    Tbe  explanation  mwa  by  Malte- 
Bran  is,  however,  die  aimpleat.    He  supposes  that 
tbe  canal  dignified  with  the  Dame  of  Joseph,  like  many 
other  remanable  vurka,  was  executed      order  of 
King  Mmris.   Tbe  waters  then  filled  the  basin  of  tho 
Ukm  Btrket-Canma,  which  received  the  name  of  the 
prioea  who  effected  tbia  giMt  cbanaa.   Thns  a  na- 
■oa  ia  given  why  tbe  aiunents  ny  that  the  lake  vras 
if  ani&ial  fbmution,  while  tbe  Birid-Clcroiiii  gives 
a»  avBdance  of  any  such  operation.  (JfoAe-OTin, 
Gaogr.i  voi.  3,  p.  447,  BnuatU  ed.)   If  we  listen, 
bMrevWt  merely  to  Uie  relstionof  Herodotas,  tbel^ake 
Mowia  was  enure^  tbe  wwk  of  human  ut ;  and,  to 
■boar  AiSi  two  pyiunids  were  to  be  seen  in  iu  centre, 
oaeh  of  Wneh  wis  SOO  ei^Hla  above,  an^  as  many  be- 
knv  Um  wat«r,  while  on  the  summit  of  each  vras  a 
null  ■ens  in  a  sitting  posture.   Tbe  object  of  the  ex- 
cavatton  was  to  leguuta  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 
WImo  the  waters  of  the  river  were  high,  k  large  por- 
tian  wae  canted      b;f  the  canal  to  the  lake,  ia  wder 
(hat  It  mi^t  sot  remain  too  long  on  the  soil  of  Egypt 
(loesflv  at  that  time  than  in  out  days),  snd  oeessnn 
^irfil**T;  whBD  the  ininidattoB  hid  Mdiiwd,  a  seoond 


one  was  ptadoc*d  ay  die  waters  in  Lake  Moris.  Tim 
lapse  of  nearly  iSOO  years  has  made  a  great  change 
in  this  as  in  the  other  Egyptian  works  of  art.  Mans 
is  now  neariy  60  leagaes  in  ctrcnmfeience.  It  might 
aUU,  however,  be  made  to  answer  its  ancient  purposee^ 
if  the  canal  of  Josqib  were  cleared  of  the  immrnse 
qnantity  of  mod  coUectad  in  it,  and  tbe  dikes  reslenl. 
Hie  jpyramids  in  this  lake  were  no  longer  visiUe  in 
tbe  time  of  Strabo.  The  lake  itself  is  said  to  have 
affiuded  a  most  abondant  snpply  of  fish.  Tbe  |nefite 
of  this  fisheiy  were  appropriated  to  find  the  queen 
with  ctotbes  and  perfumes.  (Compare  Jlfortin, 
script.  Hyirogr. — Detcrift.  dt  PEgy^U,  Eut.  Mod^ 
kvr§!i$Oh  8,  p.  199,  mm. — Rid.,  Anttq.  Mem.  tur  It 
Lte  de  Marit,  par  JommuL,  voL  1,  p.  79,  Mtqq.— 
Letrmuu  «ur  Acwa,  vol.  1,  p.  SS,  tegq.) 

MoiaiA,  the  ntme  of  a  province  of  Uie  Roman  em ' 
pire,  extending  north  of  the  range  of  Mouiit  Hemns, 
the  modem  Balkan,  as  far  as  the  Danube,  and  east- 
ward to  the  Enxine,  and  corresponding  to  tbe  present 
provinces  of  Senia  and  Bulgaria.  Its  banndaries  to 
tbe  west  wwe  tbe  rireiB  Driuua  and  Savus,  whkh  di- 
vidbd  it  from  Fannonia  and  Illyricum.  Strabo  (39S) 
■ays,  that  tbe  old  inhabitants  of  tbe  coontiy  were  call- 
ed Mysi  (Mvmi),  and  were  a  tribe  of  Thnctana,  like 
their  eaMem  neigfabonra  the  Getn,  and  that  they  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  Myaians  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
Romans  first  invaded  their  country  under  the  reign 
of  Aognstas,  and  it  was  afterward  made  into  a  Koman 
province,  and  divided  mto  Mtesla  Superior,  to  the 
west,  between  tbe  Drizraa  and  tbe  (Eseils  (or  modem 
bbr),  and  Mteaia  Inferior,  extending  from  tbe  (Es 
coa  to  the  Eoxine.  Being  a  frontier  province  of  tbe 
empire,  it  was  strengthened  by  s  tine  of  stations  and 
fortresses  along  tbe  sontbero  bank  of  the  Danube,  of 
which  the  most  important  were  AxtcqwUs,  Dmrostmn, 
Nieopolis  ed  Istnun,  Vimialacnm,  and  Singidnmun 
ARnnsn  wall  was boilt  firom  tbe  Daonbe  to  tbe  Enx 
ine,  from  Axtopolis  to  Tomi,  as  a  security  againat  the 
incursions  of  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatisns,  who  in- 
habited the  delU  of  the  Danube.  The  conquest  of 
Dacia  by  Trajan  removed  the  frontiers  of  the  empire 
ludier  north,  b^oud  Hmsia ;  but  after  the  loss  of  the 
(novince  of  Dacia,  ^mot  A.D.  350,  Msaia  became 
again  a  border  cooDtiy,  and,  as  such,  exposed  to  As 
irruption  of  the  Goths,  wlw,  after  several  atteinpta, 
croMed  the  Danube,  and  occupied  Mcesia  m  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Vaiens.  The  Mteeo-Goths,  for  whom 
Ulpbilas  translated  the  Scripturee,  were  a  branch  of 
Goths  settled  in  Moesia.  Some  cuituriee  later,  tbe 
Bulgarians  and  Sclavouians  ocenued  tbe  counti^  of 
Mtseia,  and  f«med  tbe  kmgdoms  m  Bulgaria  and  Ser- 
via. — ^Ilie  Greek  writers  called  this  country  Hvofo. 
{Dw  Cat*.,  38,  10.— ilmm.  Maredl.,  87,  9.— Pfm., 
8,  86.— £1.,  4,  l.—Tae.,  Ann.,  16,  6.— Herodiiwi,  J. 
10.— Eacycj.  V*.  Knoal.,  vol  16,  p.  397.) 

MoauNTiACDM  or  MAOoKTuooif,  afterward  Mogan- 
tia  or  Magontia,  a  city  of  the  Vangionea,  lying  oppo- 
site to  the  DDuUi  of  the  Moenus  or  Xavn.  It  was 
founded,  or,  at  least,  eonsidetaUgrenbdliBbedhyl^- 
sos,  brother  of  Tiberias,  B.C.  10,  and  became  snbee 
queatly  the  metropolis  of  Gentunia  Prima,  and  the 
residence  of  tbe  governor  or  prefect  of  Ganl.  It  often 
suffered  from  tbe  Batavi  in  the  earlier  periods  of  tbe 
empire,  and  at  a  later  day  from  the  barbarians.  The 
modem  name  is  JIttna,  or,  as  we  eemmonly  mite  it, 
Maymee.  (TaeiL^IBat.,  4,  16»  87,  61,  70,  tt  71.— 
Plol.,  8,  9.) 

MoliSnk,  the  wife  of  Actoi,  soa  of  Pborbaa.  Shs 
becsme  mother  of  Gteatus  and  Eurytus,  who  from 
her  are  called  MoUmdu.  (Pautan.,  9,  lA.—AptA 
loi.,  8,  7.) 

MoLioHlDKa,  tbe  two  sons  of  Actor  and  MolioM, 
called  Aetoiidee  from  their  father,  and  MoltODidM 
ftom  their  mother.  (Ifsjnis,  ad  JZ.,  8,  708.)  Theii 
namaa  were  IQuiytas  and  Cteatns.   Homer  deieiibw 
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bnn,  tecwdirig  to'  tlw  eoounon 'litfMpratttioii,  aa 
fwbia  (diAYUK),  and  one  as  managine  the  cbuiot, 
while  ths  other  held  the  luh.  Aristarchofl,  however, 
expUinod  duhyMt  by  itfwlc.  on  the  aadiai^  of  He- 
•lod  (Ksr^  rdv  llaiddav  ftSOov),  and  law  in  the  Mo- 
Hoddos  a  double  body  with  two  beads  ud  fool  arms, 
like  the  doubb  Ben  of  whom  Henod  tfttkB.  Thia 
oiplanatiOB  hu  beeo  rejected  hy  manj  aa  too  utifieial 
fi»r  the  age  of  Homer ;  and  in  the  noie  waj  baa  the 
tradition  mentioned  by  the  poet  Ibycoa  been  treated, 
which  m&kes  the  Molionidea  both  to  have  come  from 
a  *ilTei  egg  {ap.  Atkeit.,  3,  p.  67,  /.}.  If  we  examine 
attentively  die  genealogy  aaeisned  to  theae  beroao, 
now  will  be  found  to  break  in  open  thia  eingnlai 
faUe.  Actor,  the  father,  n  the  man  of  the  etme," 
againat  which  the  wavea  of  the  sea  break  ,*  he  ia  alio 
*'  the  man  of  grinding,"  of  the  grain  cmehed  and  bnh 
ken  by  the  mill,  {'kxrop,  from  dicr^. — Ai^rqMf 
iKT^.—Ha.,  Op.  et  D.,3!i.)  On  the  other  hand, Mo- 
lione  ia  "  the  female  of  combat."  lliXoc  is  the  name 
of  her  father  (compare  fi&^),  according  to  Pberecy- 
dee,  and  ApollodonM  (1,  7)  mentima  two  individDals 
at  this  name,  one  the  son  of  Mara,  the  other  of  Deu- 
calion, Wiihont  war  we  can  neither  eonquer  nor  de- 
(end  the  aoil  destined  for  (ultoie.  Hence  one  of 
these  warriora  is  named  Enrytns,  or  "  the  good  de- 
f«ider,"  the  guardian,  like  two  Anaees  or  Dioa- 
coct,  whom  toe  Spartan  tradition  made  to  have  leaned 
from  the  same  egg.  Thue  Sorytua  ie  from  ti  and 
pOi^m,  with  an  actiTe  aignification.  (Conpara  BuU- 
man,  Xenlqgw,  Tot.  1,  p.  146.)  The  otbor,  Cleatos 
(Krcaref. — Ktiap,  ru  moiu^'),  ia  "  the  poaiesaor" 
or  "proprietor."  AVhen  the  sea  haa  entwed  within 
it*  proper  limits,  and  the  shore  now  contains  it,  then 
appear  the  cnltivstors  of  the  soiL  The  man  who 
woold  retMin  master  of  his  paternal  aoil  must  in 
•one  aott  be  double.  He  bum  have  two  inni  Air 
tfae  sword  and  boekler,  two  for  the  laah  and  the  reins 
with  which  be  goidM  his  coursers.  A  ungle  body 
Mutrt  to  carry  a  donUe  array  of  membera, «  single 
win  to  actuate  two  souls.  These  are  the  double  men 
of  Heaioc]  {St^vttt). — Such  ia  the  explanation  of  Creu- 
•er  as  regards  the  fable  of  the  Molionidea.  (%niAo- 
Uk,  vol.  2,  p.  387.— Symiolut,  per  OnisraMtU,  vd.  2, 
pt.  1,  p.  834,  Mff.)  Ml  place  of  thia  Tcty  poeUeal  ver- 
sioB  Of  the  legend,  Hermaim  gives  one  altogether  dif- 
ftrant,  and  singularty  [urosaie.  He  sees  in  the  whole 
story  a  genetal  reference  to  traden  coming  by  sea, 
di^KMing  of  their  merchandise  to  adnntage,  and  be- 
coming possessed  of  riches.  {Ueher  dot  Weteit  latd 
tUe  Belumdttiinf  ier  Mytkologie,  p.  Si.)— The  Moli- 
oflides  are  also  nientioned  as  haTing  come  to  the  aid 
of  Augeis  againat  Hereulea.  (lUytu,  ad  JL,  11, 
70S.)  The  Cyclic  poets,  from  whom  nterecydes  and 
Pindar  (01,  10,  83)  drew,  in  this  instance,  their  ma- 
terisla,  make  them  to  have  been  alain  by  Hercules, 
whereas  Homer  apeaka  of  them  as  nrvivin^  Hercu- 
les, as  being  atill  young  (iralif  It*  Um),  anTcontom- 
poraiy  with  Nestor. 

MoLo,  a  philofopber  of  lUwdea,  called  d*o  ApoUo- 
fdas.   {Vid.  Apotlonius  V.) 

MoboioBOs.  an  oM  tabonring-man  near  Cleonw, 
■wtia  hoqiitabljr  ontertained  Hercules  when  the  latter 
was  on  his  way  against  the  Nemean  lion.  Molonhus 
m^ing  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  in  order  lo  propitiate  the 
gods  and  <4rtatn  for  Hercules  a  socceasful  accenpliah- 
■ent  of  bis  ealenrise,  the  ben  begnd  Mm  to  reeerre 
it  till  the  thirtieth  day,  aayinv  that  if  be  rimold  then 
retora  Tkloriooa,  be  might  otter  it  to  Jupiter  the  pre- 
server! bat  if  be  fell  in  the  conflict,  to  make  it  a  fu- 
neral offering  unto  him  as  a  hero.  Afiei  having  de- 
Btroved  the  Hon,  Hercules  came  to  the  abode  ofMo- 
loKlms  oa  tfae  laat  day  of  the  appointed  period,  aitd 
faond  him  Jaot  on  tho  pant  of  (Mterh^  tbe  victim  for 
him  aa  boiBg  dead.  Heneo  we  hare  ni  Tibullns  the 
mmaaloti  ^ Mabrtiiu  UCM-  «     U),  airi  in  Vi^ 


gil.  "buM  MalonAP*  (Omg^  3,  It.— JpaM.t 
0,  1. — Heytu,  adloc.). 

MoLoasi,  a  people  of  E^iirua,  oceopytng  the  notlh 
eaetem  portion  of  the  country ;  that  is,  from  the  haU 
of  the  Aoiis,  and  the  mounutnous  disbtct  wbidi  csa- 
ttecta  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Eoinu  to  tbe  Aaba- 
eian  Oulf,  i  enuU  portfam  of  the  motos  of  which  m 
eotiaidfted  to  belong  to  them.  (5cyiax,p.  13.)  Ma- 
loasis  must  therefore  have  comDrawndedOie  tenritsi; 
of  Jonmno,  the  prosont  capitu  of  Albania,  togedia 
with  Its  lakes  and  mountains,  including  the  coontiy  e( 
the  Tympbsai,  which  bordered  on  that  part  of  TTmsm^ 
near  the  sotuce  of  tbe  Ponens.  Its  Umiu  to  tbe  ml 
minot  preeiaely  be  deteiminad,  aa  we  are  eQaaOy  ig- 
norant of  those  of  llieBpralit.  Hw  principol  lowaM 
the  Molosai  was  Ambrscia.  TJnder  tbeir  kiw  Aki- 
aoder,  about  3S0  B.C.,  the^r  guned  the  jftrepondersnee 
over  the  rest  of  Epims,  which  they  maintained  noda 
hia  successors,  of  whom  Pyirhne  was  the  most  cetebn- 
ted.  After  the  defeat  oi  Perseus,  Panlns  .£mtltaii 
tbe  Roman  geoMil,  revved  dw  country  of  the  MajoHi, 
as  woU  aa  tbo  leat  of^E^Knie,  and  deetiaved  tbek 
towns.  Tbe  effects  aS  the  devastatioD  lAidi  be 
caused  were  still  visible  in  the  time  of  Sttabo.  "nit 
country  was  ftmed  for  iu  dogs ;  they  were  of  s  labnst 
make,  and  very  useful  in  defending  the  Aocis.  {Ana- 
tot.,  Hitt.  Ah.,  9,  \.~Cramei'»  Amc  Qrtat,  vol  1, 
p.  131.) 

MoLOtsiA  or  Moirfiosis,  Uie  oouDtiy  of  the  Molosft 
in  Epima.   (Ksd.  Moloeat.) 
MoLoaena,  a  aoo  of  Pynfaos  and  AnfaHnaidie.  Ba 

reigned  in  Epirua  after  the  death  of  Hdenos.  (Pa>- 
MM.,  I,  11.) 

MoLTcaloN  or  MoLYCRKu,  a  town  of  ,£lolit,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Locri,  and  in  the  immediate  vieioi^ 
of  Antinbium.  AcctHtdiiw  to  nucTdidea,  it  was  at- 
nate  eloae  to  the  aea.  T&a  place  bad  been  cdoaM 
tbo  Corintluana,  vriw  were  expelled  by  lbs  AlbBi- 
ana,  and  it  was  afterward  taken  by  tbe  ftoIisM  and 
Petoponnesiaus  under  Eoiyloehoa.  (Thteyi,  2,8.-> 
/eI.,8,102.)  It  isalsoalludedtobyPUMniasf^MX 
who  elsewhere  writes  it  Molycria  (0,  3U  «hi!e  other 
Greek  writers  give  Molyereia,  as  for  exuq>b  Strabo 
(461).  The  spot  on  which  it  stood  ia  now  called 
CavroItMne,  where  its  remsina  are  yet  poeeptiUe. 
{Cramer'a  Aw.  Grttce,  vol.  3,  p.  SI.) 

MoKva,  tbe  ^od  of  raillery  and  ridicule,  was  the 
son  of  Night,  without  a  aire.  (Hetied,  Th^.,  SIl  ) 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Hornet, 
but  ia  alluded  to  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and,  aa  muta 
weH  be  expected,  by  Lueian.  (Hermat.,  SO.  —  Vcr. 
HiH.,  3,  8.— JVi^r.,  82.)  Nothing  was  perfect  «t 
fi»nd  Utoat  in  his  sigfit ;  and  dw  goda  Inemsdvai 
were  the  objects  of  hia  popetnal  and  onlliBtted  astirs. 
He  blamed  Vulcan,  because  in  the  human  font  vinch 
be  bad  made  of  clay,  be  bad  not  placed  a  windew  b 
the  breast,  by  which  whatever  was  done  or  Aooght 
ther>  might  ouilr  be  brou^t  to  light  He  ccoeored 
the  house  whicb  Minerva  ud  con* traded,  becanse  tfas 
goddess  bad  net  made  it  moveaUe,  by  vAidi  aanas  a 
bad  neighboaifaood  mi^  be  tvoided.  In  Aa  ctaa  of 
the  boll  whicb  Neptune  had  produced,  ha  obearved  that 
hia  blowa  might  have  been  surer  ifbii  a|yea  wot  placed 
nearer  the  boms.  Venus  herself  wss  ripasad  to  )m 
satire  -,  and  when  he  could  find  no  fiinlt  wkh  her  par- 
son, be  censored  the  noise  made  by  ber  golden  aaMsk. 
He  was  eventoally  driven  from  O^iniw.— Ma 
minds  us  ef>  tbe  Gigon  (Tlyov)  ui  lb*  Grinie 
ries.   (CrcNxer,  SmAolik,  vol.  3,  p.  438.) 

MoNA,  I.  an  island  between  Britain  and  HibenHa,nOT 
die  laU  of  Man.  Cmaw  givea^it  ^  name  of  Maaa 
(B.  G.,6, 13).  Ptolemy  cdls  it  Mopimda {ed.  Ertam., 
where  seme  MSS.  give  Hovnpfi'B).  Be  removaa  it, 
however,  too  far  lo  the  north.  Orosiaa  (1,  11)  stytsa 
it  JtfinuHM,  which  closely  resemUes  the  Uommfim  td 
Plinv  (4, 10),  eapaenlly  if,  with  Camtdaa,  we  rand  JIft 
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M«M  lor  tte  ]kU«r.  (CsOirMM)  Ojifr.  ^nT.,  voL  B,  p. 
S55.) — 11.  An  island  off  the  coMt  of  Britain,  and  la- 
cing the  territorf  of  the  Oidovicea,  of  which,  in  atrict- 
M«a,  it  fonned  part  It  vnw  aitntte  to  the  ^tbeaat 
af  tbt  ktaan,  and  is  now  the  Xrii  ^  AMgU$qf.  Tar 
dtiie  givee  it  tbe  nane  of  JVom  14,  m.~~yit. 

Agrie.,  H\  wsi  Ptolemy  atylea  it  Vova,  while  Dio 
Cmteins  (63,  7)  names  it  iiOwa.  It  was  remarkable 
aa  bani^  been  one  of  the  pnocipal  seata  of  tbe  I^uids. 
Saetooitia  PaulUnaa  bad  eonqueied  Anglesey ;  but  tbe 
tuazrectioa  of  tbe  Britons  under  Bo&dicea  did  not 
leave  bim  time  to  secure  its  possosaian.  Agricola,  at 
a  aubsequent  period,  having  subdued  the  OrdoyiMi, 
andertoMc  the  reduction  of  the  island  aitd  succeemd. 
Tbe  invasion  by  Panllinua  wis  aeventeen  years  preTioua 
to  tlw  conquest  of  Agticola.  {Taeit.,  Vit.  Agric.,  18.) 
Pennant  mentiona  a  pisa  in  Waliis,  into  the  valley  of 
Clwyd,  Ip  tbe  parish  of  Lluiarmnn,  which,  he  says,  is 
■till  c^ed  Bwlck  AgrikU,  probal-lj  fnin  havinff  been 
occupied  by  Agricola  on  bis  way  >o  the  iale  of  Mona. 
Tautua  (^m^  14,  29,  teqq.)  giTee  an  interesting 
acconnt  ^  the  first  conquest  by  Paullinus.  The  sa- 
end  grorea,  stained  with  the  blood  of  human  sacrifices, 
were  destroyed  by  tbe  Roman  senetal.  (Consult,  in 
relation  to  tbe  Druidtcal  sacriSces,  Higgint*  Celtic 
Dntids,  p.  29l,teqq.) 

i&ONjmBM,  I.  a  Parthian  commander,  the  same  with 
die  Sorena  that  defeated  Crasans.  The  appellation 
SoKua,  by  which  he  is  more  commonly  known,  was 
meteljr  a  Partbtanterm  denoting  bis  high  rank. — II.  A 
Parthian  officer  in  tbe  lime  of  Corbnlo.  \I)io  Cm*., 
6»,  19.— Tflo/.,  Am.,  16,  2.) 

MoKDA,  a  river  on  ihe  western  coast  of  Lusitania, 
between  tbe  Doriaa  and  Tagus.  Contmbiiga  (tbe 
Bodran  Coimbia)  was  aituata  on  ita  banks.  It  is  now 
the  MMdego.  {Md».  S,  l.—Mareia».,  Pmp[.,  in 
Bttit.  Gr.  M.,  vol.  1,  p.  43.)  Pliny  calls  it  tbe 
U<iiida(4,S3). 

UoHftT^,  a  surname  of  Juno  among  tbe  Romans. 
Aa  raceived  it,  according  to  one  account,  because 
■ks  aiaixed  them  (monuii)  to  sacrifice  a  pregnant  sow 
to  Cybde,  to  avert  an  earthquake.  (Cte.,  at  Dtv.,  1, 
Ifi.)  Livy  says,  that  a '  temple  was  vowed  to  Juno 
aadex  tlua  name  by  the  dictator  L.  Furius  Camillua, 
when  tbe  Romans  waged  war  against  the  Aorunci, 
snd  that  tbe  temple  was  raised  to  the  goddess  by  the 
senate  on  the  spot  where  the  bouse  of  Manlius  Ca- 
pitolinna  had  formerly  stood.  (Liey,  7,  28. — Com- 
pare Oawt,  F<ut.,  6,  183.)  Suidas,  however,  sUtea 
that  Juno  was  autnamed  Moneta  from  her  assuring  the 
Romans,  when,  in  (be  war  against  Pyrrhus,  their  pecu- 
niary resources  had  failed  them,  and  tbey  bad  adaress- 
ed  her  in  prayer,  that,  as  long  aa  they  prosecuted  the 
war  wiUi  jostico,  tbe  means  for  carrying  it  on  would  be 
supplied  to  them.  After  their  arms  were  crowned  with 
success,  tbey  rendered  divine  honours  to  Juno,  atyling 
ber  "  JfoMC/o,"  or  tbe  "adviser,"  and  resolved,  for  the 
tima  to  cotoe,  to  coin  money  in  ber  temple.  (Suid., 
a.  «,  Ifov^ra.) — Many  etymologists  derive  thie  Coglisb 
word  "money"  from  tlw  Latin  moneta;  and  this  last, 
Bccotdiog  to  Vossiua,  comes  from  moiuo;  "fuod  ideo 
mmtta  vecalur ;  quia  nota  iiucripta  monet  not  aularit 
tlMJong.*^  Tbe  true  root,  however,  is  most  probably 
contained  in  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  myneg-iatif  "to  mark," 
fXmjpKlk'im, "  lo  stamp,"  (Rtckardaon,  Eng.  Diet., 
9.9, "  taint,"  "money.*' — Compare  Tooie,  Divernont 
^r^le^^  vol.  S,  p.  210,  ei.  1829.) 

MoH&DDs,  a  son  of  Frusias.  He  had  one  continued 
booe  instead  of  a  row  of  teeth,  whence  his  name  {yA- 
wot  odovc.— P/ia.,  7, 16.~ConsuU  G.  Cuvttr,  ad  loc). 

lloMfBcus.  Vid.  HercuUs  II. — (Herculis  Moncci 
Fonaa.) 

llona  Sacik.  a  low  range  of  aandstone  hills,  ex- 
■ondiog  along  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Anio,  and  about 
Ifane  milea  fiom  Rome.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  by 
Aa  aaeeasion  of  tbe  Ronan  people.   {Lit ,  t,  33.— 


Oridf  Fatt.,  8,  6«3.>— It  was  called  Mons  Sacer,  kfr 
cause,  says  Fastns,  tbe  people,  aftn  their  aeceaeioik 
consecrated  it  to  Jupitar.  {Odl,  TBmegtmlai  m 
Rome,  vol.  3,  p.  107.) 

MiMftcHBB,  a  powerfnl  giant,  wbo  could  root  op 
lieeo  and  boil  them  lika  a  javelin.  (JWe.,  1,  11.— 
Ovid,  Met.,  IS,  499,  teqq.—lMOM,  6,  388.  — Fai. 
FJacc,  1,  146,  eL  Bmm.,  ad  Ute.) 

MoFBlirii,an  eminence  between  Larissa  andTempe, 
on  tbe  southern  bank  of  the  Penens.  A  severe  sur> 
miih  took  place  in  its  vicinity  between  tbe  troops  of 
Perseus  and  the  Ronana.  (£»y,  43,  61,  «t  67.) 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  foitieaa  on  it ;  and  Sir 
W.  Gell  observed  some  vestiges  on  a  hill  near  tbe  vil' 
lege  of  £rstN0,  which  were  probably  tbe  remains  of 
this  ancient  post.  {Itin.,  p.  SSS. —  Cramer'M  Ane. 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  384.) 

MofsofIa,  an  ancient  appellation  for  Attica,  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  hero  Mopsopus  or  Mop* 
sops.   (Strab.,  897.— Compare  Lt/cophr.,  v.  1339.) 

HorsuHMBTTA,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  near  the  sea,  on  tbe 
banks  of  the  F^ramus.  Strabo  (876)  informs  us,  that 
Mopsus  and  Ampbilocbus  settled  in  this  neighbourhood 
after  tbe  Trojan  war,  and  founded  the  city  of  Mallua, 
and  that  subsequently  they  quarrelled  about  tbe  place. 
This  legend,  no  doubt,  induced  the  Greeks  of  a  later 
age  to  search  in  this  quarter  for  a  city  of  M(^>sua,  and 
beiKe  arose  the  name  Mopsuhestia  (HoVovnrr/a,  "ikt 
retreat  of  Jfopnw"),  given  to  the  place  in  question ; 
whether  correctly  or  otherwise,  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
moat  probably,  however,  the  latter.  Thia  appellation 
continued  for  a  long  period.  Cicero  (Ep.  ad  Fom., 
3, 8)  speaks  of  Mopmkettia.  Pliny,  however  (6,  S7\ 
calls  it  merely  Mopnu.  Under  the  Byiantine  em{Hiii 
its  name  wss  cononted  to  Mampqreta,  or  MamisCa,  n 
Manaisu.  (Cod.  7%eodM.,  4a  eaSdat.  domLtor.,\.  1,— 
Glycaa,  Ann.,  pt.  4,  p.  306.— Am.,  HierotoL,  p.  580.) 
Tlie  modem  jHimm  appears  to  be  a  farther  corruption 
of  these  names.  (Leow,  Jovnta/.p.  217.)  It  would 
seem  that  the  earfy  origin  of  Mopsuhestia  is  contradict- 
ed by  tho  silence  of  Xenophoo,  and  also  of  the  histo- 
rians of  Alexander.  Strabo  is  the  first  who  makes 
mention  of  tba  place.  {Mataterl,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt  2, 
p.  101,  eeqq.) 

MopsDS,  I.  a  celebrated  pro^Ael,  son  of  Manto  and 
Apollo.  He  officiated  at  the  altars  of  Apollo  at 
Claros ;  and  from  his  unerring  wisdom  and  discern- 
ment gave  rise  to  the  proven,  "more  certain  than 
Mopaus."  He  dis^guished  himself  at  tbe  aiege  of 
Tbebes ;  but  be  was  held  in  paiticnlar  veneration  at 
the  court  of  Ampbilochut,  at  Colophon  in  Ionia.  Hav 
ing  been  consulted,  on  one  occasion,  by  Ampbilocbus, 
wEo  wished  to  know  what  success  would  attend  bis 
arms  in  a  war  which  he  was  going  to  undertake,  be  pre- 
dicted the  greatest  calamities :  but  Cslchu,  who  had 
been  the  soothsayer  of  (he  Greeks  during  itie  Trojan 
war,  promised  tbe  greatest  successes.  Amphiloehua 
followed  tbe  opinion  of  Calcbaa,  but  tbe  prediction  of 
Mi^us  was  fully  verified.  This  had  such  an  effect 
upon  Calcbaa  that  he  died  soon  after.  His  death  ia 
attributed  by  some  to  another  mortification  of  tbe  same 
nature.  Tbe  two  soothsayers,  jealous  of  each  other's 
fame,  csme  to  a  trial  of  their  skill  in  divination.  CaW 
cbas  first  asked  bis  antagonist  bow  many  figs  a  neigb- 
bouringtree  bore ;  ten  thousand  and  one,  replied  Me^ 
sus.  The  figs  were  gathered,  and  hit  anawer  was 
found  to  be  true.  Mopsus  now,  to  try  bis  advenary, 
asked  him  bow  many  young  oneaacertainprepnant  sow 
would  bring  forth,  and  at  what  time.  Calchas  eoo- 
fessed  bis  inability  to  answer,  whereupon  Mopsus  do. 
clared  Uiat  she  would  be  delivered  on  the  monow,  and 
would  Ining  forth  ten  j  wng  ones,  of  which  only  one 
would  be  a  male.  Tbe  monow  woved  tbe  veracity 
of  his  prediction,  and  Cakbss  died  through  the  griel 
wUch  hia  defeat  produced.  {Tzetzea,  oS  lyeopAr., 
437.)   Ampbilocbus  aabsequentl^,  havit^oe^ishin  If 
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¥uA  A  rgoi,  intnift«d  dwi  •ovenign  power  to  Mopmie, 
to  keep  it  fot  him  dnring  the  apece  of  ■  year.  Ob  hu 
ittum,  howerer,  Mopsiu  refoaed  to  restore  to  him 
the  kingdom,  wbereapon,  having  qnuielled,  thej  oi- 
Mffed  and  alew  each  other.  {Tzetz.  ad  Lfeepkr., 
3w.)  According  to  nothn  legend,  he  was  ahun  hy 
Hercules.  {Ttett.  aJL  L^eopkr.,  960.)— II.  A  eon  of 
Ampyx  and  Cbloria,  bom  at  Titaressa  in  Tbeesaly. 
He  was  the  prophet  and  aoothaayer  of  Ute  Argonanto, 
tod  died  at  his  return  from  Colchia  by  the  bite  of  a  ser- 
peat  in  Lit^s.  {Hygin.,  fab.,  14,  128,  ITS.— 3Vti«. 
ui  Lj/eepkr.,  980.) 

Moioiirrlnii  (or  ii),  a  town  of  Sicily,  aondieaat  of 
Agyriam,  and  nearly  doe  weat  from  Catana.  It  lay  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Symc^a.  The  vil- 
bge  of  Mandri  Bimchi  at  present  occapiea  a  part  of 
iU  aite.   {Mannert,  vol.  9,  pt.  %,  p.  430.) 

MosmiBuaA,  a  name  applied  by  the  Cimbri  to  the 
Northern  Ocean  (PUn.,  4, 37),  and  which  means  **  the 
Dead  Sea."  In  the  Welsh  tongue,  JTor  is  lif  "  eea," 
and  Mair  *'  dead."  In  the  Irfu,  nuar-eroain  denote* 
a  thick,  coagulated,  ftozen  sea.  (CIu«.  Jmm.,  vol. 
8,  p.  896,  Meqq.) 

MobIki,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  on  the  shores 
of  the  British  Ocean,  and  occupying  what  would  cor- 
respond to  U  Boulmnau,  part  of  the  Department  dn 
Nvrd,  and  of  Ftondera  aloiv  the  aea.  Their  name 
ia  derived  fiom  the  Celtic  Jwr,  which  signifies  "  the 
sea,"  and  denoted  a  people  dwelling  along  the  aea- 
coast.  (Compare  Tkurryt  Biwt.  dcM  GauioiM,  vol.  2, 
p.  40.)  The  Portus  Itiua  or  Iccins  lay  within  their 
territories,  and  the  passage  hence  to  Brflain  was  con- 
sidered aa  the  shortest.  Virgil  {£n.,  8,  727)  calls 
them  **  extremi  hominum,"  with  reCetence  to  their  re* 
MtA  situation  on  the  coast  of  Belgic  Oatil.  (Heyu, 
td  Uk. — Compare  Plin.,  19,  1.)  Tboir  cities  were, 
Ciritas  Morinomm,  now  Teroiunne;  and  Caatellum 
Horinonim,  now  MtmleoMtel.    {Caa.,  B.  O.,  4,  21.) 

MosPHEOs  (two  tyllablflB),  the  God  of  Sleep,  and 
tbo  of  dreams,  and  hence  hia  name  from  Uie  variona 
foiTU  {fiopt^^,  '■'form,"  "figure")  to  which  he  gives  be- 
ing in  the  imagination  of  the  dreamer.  Thua  Ovid 
(Met.,  11,  634)  styles  him  "artificm,  rimiUatoremque 
jigurtt."  (Compare  OUrig,  ad  loc.)  Morpheua  ia 
aometimes  represented  as  a  man  advanced  m  years, 
with  two  large  wings  on  his  shoulders,  and  two  small- 
er ones  attached  to  bis  head.  This  i*  the  more  com- 
mon way  of  representing  him.  {Winckdtnam,  Werke, 
vol.  2,  p.  655.)  In  the  Museum  Pio-Clementinom,  he 
is  sculptured  in  relief  on  a  cirous,  aa  a  boy,  treading 
l^tljr  on  tiptoe  :  on  tus  head  ne  baa  tvro  wings ;  in 
hts  ngbt  hand  a  bom,  from  which  he  a{^»ars  to  be 
pouring  aomelbing;  in  bis  left  a  popny-atalk  with 
three  poppy-beads.  On  a  relief  in  the  Villa  Boighose, 
the  god  of  dreams  is  again  represented  as  a  boy  with 
wings,  and  holding  the  poppy-sUlk,  but  without  any 
horn.    ( Wimkelmann,  vol.  2,  p.  713.) 

Mobs,  one  of  Ui*  deities  of  the  lower  world,  born 
•f  Night  withoat  a  aire.  Nothing  is  particularly  known 
relative  to  the  manner  in  which  she  was  wonhipped. 
**Ttw  figures  of  Mors  or  Death,*'  says  Spence,  "  are 
very  uncommon,  u  indeed  those  of  the  evil  and  hurt- 
ful beings  generally  are.  They  were  banished  from  all 
medals ;  on  seals  and  ringa  uey  were  probably  con- 
•idered  as  bad  omens,  and  were,  pcriupa,  never  used. 
— Amoi^  the  very  few  figures  of  Mors  I  have  ever 
net  vritb,  that  in  ue  Florentine  gallery  is,  I  tbiok,  the 
most  remarkable :  It  is  a  little  figure  in  braas,  of  a 
skeleton,  siting  on  the  ground,  and  resting  one  of  its 
hands  on  a  long  um.  I  fancy  Mors  was  common 
tliou|dt  in  the  paintings  of  old,  because  is  so  fre- 
|uemly  mentioned  in  a  descriptive  manner  by  the  Ro- 
aian  poets.  The  face  of  Mors,  when  they  jgave  her 
anv  faca,  seems  to  have  been  of  a  pale,  wan,  dead 
eolour.  The  poets  describe  bar  as  ravenous,  trescber- 
tBMt  aA  fiiriau.  Tlwy  apeak  of  her  nvii^  tbmt 


open-moatbed,  and  eeen  to  give  her  bkca  lobsa  ant 
dark  wings.  As  the  aaciente  bad  men  fanrid  and 
^oomy  notiOBS  of  death  than  we  have  at  pressst,  so  the 
greater  part  of  their  deecriptuna  ue  of  a  dhmI  ii^tfid 
and  dianal  htm.'* — Coi^btc  with  Ihia  the  liiBaua 
of  Niabnhr  {Rammm  Hiat.,  vol  l.p.  110^  CvSiMft 
Irawf.),  who  Bpeaka  of  the  gooiaa  oldaaA,  repressulri 
on  Etrarin  bao-ralieft,  aa  a  pvfeeC  diarab.  (JUL 
pi.  44.) 

MoBTimH  Mabb.    Vid.  Mare  Mortuom. 

Most,  a  river  of  Gallia  Belgica,  on  the  ceafints  «( 
Genaania  Cisrbenana.  It  rose  in  Mboat  Vombi^ 
ai^png  the  Lingonee,  and  emptied  into  tte  'WUis. 
It  is  now  the  Moom  or  Meiue.  (Co*.,  B.  0.,i,l9. 
—  TacUue,  Ana.,  2,  6  — Plin.,  4,  14,  seqq.—Amt 
Mareell.,  17,  2,  9.)  In  the  Pentingor  Table  it  ucaP 
ed  the  Mosaha. — Moaa  Pona,  otbeiwue  called  TW 
jectus  MoBB  (Atn.  AiU.,  40iX  is  the  modem  Mui 
tneht. 

MoacBAi  a  haibonr  of  Arabia  Felix,  at  the  modb 
of  the  Sinus  Persicua.  {PtaL^  m  Ada.  O.  M.,  i,  11 
—Arriam,  Peri^.,  in  Bkdt.  G.  M.,  1,  18.)  It  km 
much  fFequented,  according  to  Arrian,  on  accooiA  cl 
the  Sachuitic  incenae  obtained  there.  Hach  donlM 
has  arisen  relative  to  the  precise  aitoation  of  this  pent 
The  opinion  which  makes  it  correspond  la  the  mod- 
em Matcate,  though  plausible  on  aeconot  at  Aa  Btm- 
ilarity  of  nsmea,  cannot  be  aoppoted.  Moscba  men 
probably  anawers  to  the  modem  Sadttkm;  wiiA  VFJa^ 
ville  calle  $eger,  and  Tlneent  Seiedir.  (JCmcrt 
Geogr.,  vol  6,  pt  1,  p.  lOS,  td.  18SI.— I^wnl't  Ar- 
iplut.  p.  344,  teqq.) 

Moscai,  a  people  of  Asia,  dwelling,  accordtig  la 
Mela  (1,  2;  3,  6),  m  the  vicinity  of  the  Hyreanian 
Sea ;  biit  aeeindinc  to  FUny  (6,  4),  araond  Um  »an- 
ces  of  the  Flnsia,  hetwoen  the  X^zine  sod  Ca^in 
Sees.  Stephanns  of  Byiantium  calls  them  lUait**< 
and  Procopius  M£ox'>t-   {Rer-  Gat.,  4,  2.) 

MoschIok,  I.  a  physician,  whose  era  is  not  asccr- 
tsined.  A  treatise  on  "  Female  Complaists''  (Utfi 
tUv  ywatKetav  iraduv)  is  common^  ascribed  to  hiaL 
The  best  edition  ia  that  of  D^wex,  FMoA.,  1793, 8vo. 
The  text  is  here  given  after  a  very  good  MS.  in  tba 
Imperial  library  et  Vienna.-—**  It  is  to  be  regretted,** 
aayv  fit.  Adams,  "  dnt  this  aotbor's  work  on  '  Fende 
Complaints*  has  descended  to  us  in  so  imperfect  a  stale ; 
for  it  appears  to  have  contained  very  original  and  in- 
genious views  of  practice.  His  directions  relative  to 
ue  nmbilicel  cord  after  delivery  sre  more  judicious 
than  those  laid  dosra  by  any  other  ancient  anuor.  He 
disai^MOvea  of  ^1  the  aupontitiona  and  jgomant  nodes 
of  procedure  formeriy  resorted  to  in  aoch  casea,  and 
recommends  to  tie  the  cord  in  two  placea,  and  to  di- 
vide it  in  the  middle  with  a  scalpel  or  sharp  knile. 
He  reprobates  the  ancient  practice  of  using  iiutiument* 
of  wood,  glass,  reed,  or  hard  crusts  of  bread.  In  eases 
of  retention  of  the  placenta,  he  disapproves  of  st««- 
tatories,  fumigationa,  snqieDdnig  w^fata  fiom  the  eoid, 
and  the  like.oecause  such  meana  are  apt  to  occasion 
hemonha^ ;  snd  he  directs  the  midwife  in  other  par- 
ticulars with  great  judgment" 

MoacHus,  r  or  Mocuus,  a  philosc^ber  of  Sidon,  and 
the  most  ancient  name  remaining  on  the  list  of  Fhmii* 
cian  philosophers.  If  we  are  to  credit  lambbcfaot  (  Vii, 
Pylhag. ,  3, 1 4),  he  lived  before  the  time  of  Py thagoraa. 
After  Poaidonius,  many  writers  ascribe  to  iam  a  oyatsa 
of  pUknimlqr,  which  aobaaqnontly  rose  into  givat 
ld»ity  under  the  Gredan  i^ilosopben  Leueippa*  and 
Epicurus,  called  the  Atomic.  It  is  urged,  in  defenca 
of  this  opinion,  that  the  Monads  of  Pythagoras  were  the 
same  with  the  Atoms  of  Moschus,  with  which  Pytiag- 
oras  became  acquainted  during  his  nnidooce  in  Phoe- 
nicia ;  and  that  Irom  Py^agoras  this  doctrine  passed 
toEmpedocles  and  Anazagoms,  and  afterwanl  to  ha*- 
eijffiua  and  fhticnrus.  (5(o6.,  EcL  Pkya.,  I,  IS.— 
Anat^  MaU^  IS,  8.)   To  this  nqr  bt  rallied,  A«l 
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at  tin  jl«  evidenee  of  PMidomiu  tht  SMc,  who  lived  infomtee  k  tniiliiloM^kicaL  "Wlutt  U  tba  naac% 
M  many  KgeB«Aer  the  time  of  Moscbos,  to wbom  also  that  'Lycidia,'  and  that  the  ■  MoDody  ol Lne),*  t^. 
Cicero  alloira  little  endit,  and  of  whose  authtxitjr  evea  Lord  LytUetoa,  continue  to  be  popular  in  defiaoca 
Strabo  and  Sextui  Empirieos,  who  refer  to  him,  inti-  |  of  criticiBoi  t  It  is  that  the  criticism  is  bjporcrili 
-nate  some  eospidon,  ia  too  feeble  to  siqiport  the  whole  :  cal,  and  that  the  popular  feelius  is  right.  Shaka-. 
weight  of  thia  ofHoion.    But  the  ciioooiatance  which  >  peare,  who  had  from  nature  the  deepest  intuition 


most  of  aD  iavalidatea  it  ie,  that  the  mitbod  of  pUkM- 
opbixing  Iqrpotbeaia  or  v/gtem,  which  waa  foUowed 
the  Groak  phikMO|diei%  waa  ineonaistent  with  the 
geniiM  utddniaeter  of  the  Barbaric  pbiloaopby,  which 
conaiatad  in  aimple  aaserttOQ,  and  rolied  eotinly  upon 
traditional  anthoritj.  The  arguoieot  drawn  from  the 
histcny  and  docthDea  of  IVthaffona  ia  faUy  tefutad, 
bgr  ahowing  that  thii  part  oi  uatoiT  of 
M  been  iDTohed  in  obeeoritjr  hr  the  later  PUtouists, 
and  that  neither  the  doctrine  of  Monads,  nor  any  of 
thoaa  syatems  which  are  aaid  to  have  been  derived  ftom 
Hoachos,  are  the  aame  with  the  Atomic  doctrine  of 
Epicama.  We  may  therefore  safely  conclude,  that, 
whatever  credit  the  coipnecolar  system  may  derive 
from  other  soorcea^  it  haa  no  claima  to  be  conaidered 
as  lbs  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Phoeiucians.  {Ei^eli^* 
Hutorf  tf  PkibMfkg,  ToL  1,  p.  79.)— 11.  A  OimIc 
rastonil  pott,  whoae  «ra  ia  not  cleaily  aacertuned. 
Snidaa  (a.  v.  KSaxoc)  aiates  positively  that  lfoael|iN 
ma  the  friend  or  diaciple  of  Aristarchus  (for  the  w<m 
ypiptfiof,  which  he  employs,  may  have  eiuier  aignifica- 
tioD).  If  this  be  correct,  the  poet  ought  to  have  flour- 
iahed  about  the  lS6tb  01yn[Had  (B.C.  166).  This 
pontioii,  howevwr,  it  very  [Htobably  eironeous,  aince 
SnidM  ia  bm  in  eontradictioa  with  a  passage  of  Mos- 
bimsdf  (fptf^i.  Bioit.,  v.  102),  in  which  the 
loet  apoaka  of  Theocritus  aa  a  contemporary.  Now 
rbeomtns  flooriahed  B.C.  270.— Moscbus  is  said  to 
kave  bfm  a  native  of  Syracuse,  though  he  spent  the 
matet  part  of  his  days  at  Alezandrea.  He  waa  the 
send,  end,  according  to  some,  the  diecipio  of  Bion. 
We  have  four  idyla  from  him,  and  some  other  amaller 
fmam.  1.  "iipot  ^^cirqt  ("  Cupii,  a  run-avm/"),  a 
poem  of  twen^-nine  versea.  Venus  offers  a  reward 
to  any  one  who  will  bring  him  back  to  ber ;  and  draws 
a  pieLara  of  the  yoang  dmty,  so  thst  no  one  may  mis- 
take him.— 3.  TSmpOK^  ("  Eunpa").  The  aubject  of 
thia  poem,  vrtiich  consists  of  161  verses^  is  the  carry- 
ing off  of  Europe  from  Pbceoida  to  Crete.  It  ia  a  very 
giuefal  md  eniminff  pioGO,  aod  would  be  vrnU^  ftf  t» 
best  ags  of  Gmeian  Uteratare,  w«re  not  the  inuodoc- 
lioa  rmwr  too  long. — "Emrdi^  BUmoc  ("  El^ 
BM'\  a  i^eoe  of  188  verses.  The  poet  r^tresenu 
an  nature  aa  monmins  the  death  of  Bion.  It  u  a  veiy, 
el^nt  production ;  but  overloaded  with  inwgenr,  and 
open  to  the  chuge  of  what  Valckeoaer  calls  megan- 
tatimam  buatriem." — 4.  Ueyipa,  yw^  UpatMovf 
("  Megan,  tpoute  Hercule*"),  a  fragment,  contain- 
ing 125  verses.  It  is  this  fragment  which  some  crit- 
ics bsTS  soorilt  to  assign  to  Pisander,  and  others  to 
Panyasia.  We  have  in  it  a  dialosne  between  the 
mother  and  the  wife  of  Hercules.  The  ecena  is  laid 
St  Tiryns,  and  the  hato  ia  supposed  to  be  absent  at 
the  time,  accompliahingoDO  of  the  Uwora  impoaed  apcm 
turn  by  Enrystbeoa.  The  two  feroalee  deplon  theii 
awB  hard  lot  and  that  of  Hercules.  This  piece  con- 
taina  leaa  imagery  tod  ornament  than  the  other  za> 
mains  which  we  posaesa  of  Moschas.  It  ia  marked 
by  a  aimpUeity  of  manner  which  recalls  to  mind  the 
aocient  epop^  and  ia  diatinguiahed  by  tiaiu  of  gen- 
nina  fewng. — "Moaebns,'*  observes  Elton,  "seems 
to  have  taken  Bitm  for  bis  model,  and  teaemblea  him 
ik  his  tarn  for  apologues,  bia  delicate  amenity  of  atyla, 
Ua  hgnrianea  oiipo^  imagery,  and  bis  graceful  and, 
as  it  wen,  feauoine  ooftBaas.  The '  Elegy  on  Bion' 
amy  at  fint  view  i^aar  foned  and  a^ted,  from 
ita  cxaberance  of  conceit;  and  Dr.  Johu<Hi,  in  bia 
cntiqu  on  '  Lyeidaa,*  haa  given  a  eorreney  to  the 
eftioion  that,  iriiara  than  ia  real  aorrow,  then  ean 
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into  the  complicatad  aeience  of  mental  philoaopfay, 
akw  that  the  hunian  mind  perpetually  foils  the  eu- 
cntoions  of  previous  reaaoning.  We  ate  often 
attack  with  the  language  and  deportment  of  bia  char- 
acters, aa  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected 
under  eocb  circumstances  ;  end  yet  we  shall,  I  be- 
lieve, invariably  find  that  Sbskspcsre,  in  disappoint 
ing  the  vo^ai  noliona  ^  piobabiUtjr  or  conaiatency, 
has  taken  his  instmetiona  from  pnctical  human  life 
Among  various  instances,  that  of  a  seemingly  affeclad 
and  overstrained  mode  of  diction,  and  fai-fetcbed  train 
of  sentimeot,  may  be  adduced  aa  one  of  tho  most 

Srominent,  and  as  that  which  is  most  frequently  con- 
emued,  with  a  positive  confidence,  sj  a  glaring  vio- 
lation of  a  nnivBrsalty  acknowledged  rule.  But  it  will 
be  found  that  the  human  mind,  when  acted  upon  by 
any  eitraoidmaiy  aiuteaieiit,  does  in  fact  ^  to  le 
mota  asaoeiationa,  and  vent  ita  aoperflDOaa  energy  in 
violent  combinatione,  and  in  a  wUd  aportivenees  of 
imagery.  The  *  I3«gjr*  of  Ifoschus,  like  the  *  hj 
cidaa'  of  Milton,  is  no.mtpeachment  of  the  poet'a  ac- 
curate taste  or  genuine  aimplicity  of  feeling  :  it  ia,  in 
either  instance,  tho  lux  1117  of  sorrow  which  pleases 
itself  with  gntteaqne  and  romantic  creations  of  an  ex- 
cited fancy  :  it  ia  the  levery  of  a  poet ;  accompanied 
with  that  natural  trr^ularity  of  mind,  that  unseating 
of  the  judgment  by  an  overbalance  of  the  imaainatitm, 
which  ou^  die  delirious  excess  of  melancbcuy  in  tJia 
roan."  {Sptcisnent  of  tJu  Clattic  Potts,  vol.  1,  p. 
869,  «eff7.>— The  remaina  of  Moacbtts  are  given  u 
the  collections  of  Bruoek,  Gaisford,  and  Boiaaonsdo. 
One  of  the  best  sopaiate  editions  is  that  of  Manso 
GotAo,  ITOi  and  1607,  8vo.  {SchSU,  Hiat.  lil.  Or^ 
vol.  8,  p.  165.) 
Mosoh¥lus.  Fid.  Mt^chlus. 
MosiLLA,  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaul,  riaing  in  th« 
range  of  Mount  Vt^esus,  snd  flowing  through  the  ter 
ritoriea  of  the  Leuci,  Mediomatrici,  and  Treveri,  iot« 
the  Rhine  at  Confluentes  {CMaUt}.  It  is  now  tb«> 
MouBt.  <T«e.,  Am.,  18»  68.— ..AnM.  JtaretU., 
9.~Fter.,  8. 10.) 

MoavcHLOa  or  Moacnf  lub,  a  mountain  in  Lem 
noe,  and  the  earlieat  volcano  known  to  the  Greeks 
{Ukert,  uber  Lemnot  und  dm  Motychlo*. — AUg.  &• 
ogr.  Evhem.,  160S,  p.  13.)  Hence  Lemnos  is  m«h 
tioned  by  Homer  (Od.,  8,  283}  aa  the  favourite  kOwi» 
of  Vulcan  ;  and  tUs  island  received  him  wbeb  borteC 
from  the  skies.  (If.,  1,  592.)  MosycUua  la  xentieit* 
ed  aa  a  volcanic  monntain  by  many  of  thw  later  wri- 
ters, and  was  sUnste  on  the  eaatem  vAm  of  the  ist 
and.  (^ni«i.,  «t.  SeM.ad  Nicmd.,  Tkitiae.,  474.— 
Sehol.  ad  Lycophr.,  287. — Nieand.,  Iheriac.,  458.- 
Hetyeh.,  9.  ».  TA6ax»^--~Steph.  B^z.,  :  v.  AlBa^ 
—  Varro,  L.  i.,  7,  19,  dtc.)  It  is  thought  to  have 
sotdt  in  the  sea  a  ^oit  time  alter  the  age  of  Alexander, 
togatber  vrith  tha  ialand  Ckirr**. — ^When  the  weaten 
parta  of  Eonpe  became  netter  known  to  the  Greeks^ 
and  Mtm,  with  Uie  JEaliBn  iaies,  attracted  their  atten- 
tion, tbeiy  seem  to  have  traoaferred  the  forges  of  Vul< 
ean  to  this  Utter  qooitar.  (Compare  the  authorities 
cited  by  Cluvei,  &ie.  Ant.,  I.  8,  p.  407.)  According 
to  other  mytbological  fiiblra,  Typoon  or  Tvphoeus  lay 
buried  beneadk  ^tna  (.fifdhyl.,  Prom.  Vijiel.,  878, 
teqq.  —  Pind:,  Pytk.,  1,  29,  teqq.  —  Ctwt.,  Sic.  Ant^ 
I  1,  p.  108),  or,  as  others  relate,  Encclsdus  (Oppial^ 
Cytug.^  1,  378,  im. — Crewter,  ad  Xanih,,/ragm^ 
p.  183,  teqq.);  and  the  baitle-groond  between  the 
gods  and  gianto  was  placed  by  aome  ui  Sicily,  by  olli- 
era  near  OunHS  in  Italy.  {AfoUod.,h».3.—Strab., 


1  an  aatiafiad  thu  U»  \;M.—U.,  SSI.— i^,  8.  ».-^,  IB,  M^^ofyi, 
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91  ^  .S)io(L  Su.,  4y  31.— JH.,  •  71.)   Almwt  wr- 
mf  Toleuiic  wtutioD,  however,  in  ta«  ineieDt  worid, 
nens  to  hav«  btd  this  boBonr  in  nwcBwion  cenfBited 
(CMB^Mn  Berkel,  «rf  Stepk.  Bfz.^  a.  *. 

MesTKJBOt,  B  pMple  tr  Pootus  In  AiU  Minor,  on 
lb  cout  neu  Ceruus.  (JTen.,  Amk.,  S,  4, 3.)  The 
10,000  Gieeki  pMsed  thiongh  their  conntr;  in  Iheir 
letiMt.  Hw  neme  it  one  giren  titem  the  Gic^ 
bam  the  circumetince  of  IhMr  dweUiag  in  toeeden 
•wert  orf«iu(fi0(ww,  awoo^  toiwr,  end  ek&«,  "ie 
JieeU.'*— SVm,  iks.  Zca.,  toI.  3,  p.  176.— Compere 
AmU.  JttMf.,  S,  1018.— ScAMtder.  U  Xm.,  ^  c). 

jlcLofni,  e  surname  of  Vnleen.  from  the  noh 
mutceot  "  (•  Mften,"  end  dlnding  to  the  •ofiming  in- 
inence  of  fire  apon  raetels.  GeU.,  IS,  tS. — 

Macro*..  Sat.,  1.  13.-0md,  Ifet.,  X,  6.) 

e  rivet  of  Africa,  the  eeoe,  accoidioff  to 
jut  common  accMot,  with  the  Matochatb  and  Main, 
and  which  ecpaiated  Maoriiania  fram  Namidie  in  the 
lime  of  Bocchue,  kins'  of  the  fonner  country.  Hama- 
ker.  however  {Mitc^anta.  PkunieU,  p.  340,  nqq.), 
diaputei  lh«  correetneea  of  thit,  and  makea  diatinct 
riwe  of  the  Molocbath,  Malva,  and  Molncha.  Ac- 
oixding  to  Una  writer,  the  Molocbath  was  the  bounda- 
ry between  tiw  two  cooniriea  above  mentioned  in  the 
tnae  of  Boechar  (Zm.,  39,  80) ;  at  a  anbaequeut  pe- 
riod, Mauritania  was  extended  to  dM  river  MullcM, 
in  tb«  days  of  Bocchue :  under  Bogud,  the  aDn  of 
Bocchoa,  it  was  fardier  extended  to  the  Ampaagaa ; 
bc^  afterward,  under  Juba,  waa  ciicnmacribed  \ij  the 
Nasava :  and  finally,  under  the  Empcmc  ClandinB,  the 
Ampeagaa  was  agam  nude  the  eeatem  Unit,  and 
Mauritania,  ihua  enlai;ged,  waa  difided  br  that  em- 

Kir  into  two  pioriiieeat  which  the  third  river,  the 
va,  eeparated.  {Hamaker,  t.  c)  According  to 
the  aame  Oriental  scholar,  the  namea  Muloeba  and 
M^hath  both  Mffnify  "aob;"  while  Malva  baa  the 
meaning  of  "fnU^'  and  indicates  a  large  and  eopioui 
•tieanL  {Hamaker,  p.  346.— Con^eie  Gumiu*, 
inuM.  JToiwmettt.,  p.  436.) 
MoLnoa  Pom.  VU.  WMm  Pons. 
MuMMius,  I.  LocioB,  a  Roman  of  pMman  origin. 
Having  been  eent  (B.O.  153)  into  Farther  Spain  aa 
arator,  be  experienced  at  first  a  eonaidmble  check ; 
but  not  long  after  retrieved  hia  credit,  and  gained  aer- 
oral  adraDtages,  which,  though  not  very  decisive,  yet 
ebtabed  for  mm  Uie  bonoursof  a  triun^  (Amw^ 
BtlL  BiMf.,  M.—adnotifh.,  ad  loe.)  Having  iMen 
•leeted  eonml  B.O.  146,  and  chars^  with  the  con- 
tinitHiee  of  the  war  against  the  Aenaan  league,  he 
lee^ved  the  comnuoa  of  the  ftmea  from  Metellna. 
encamped  nnder  the  walla  of  Corinth,  artd  defeated 
tfaa  enemy  in  a  pitched  battle.  His  rictwr  pot  him 
In  possession  of  the  city,  which  was  plondered  and 
btuned  by  his  troMW.  Tlie  finest  wona  of  art  be- 
rame  the  prey  of  wo  eonqoanre,  and  were  either  de- 
ittograd  in  Ae  eonfl^ratini  or  aent  off  to  Rome.  It 
m  satd  that  Hnmmioa,  hi  tks  tme  aptiit  of  ■  rode  and 
nnlettered  aoldier,  made  it  an  express  condition  with 
tboee  who  had  contracted  to  convey,  on  this  ocession, 
aome  of  the  choicest  works  V  art  to  Rome,  that  if 
Ihvf  lost  any  they  mnst  rtpUce  them  it/  new  ohm  ! 

i"  «i  CM  perduUueTU,  novae  tee*  rvddititnM."— KsU. 
'Uere.,  1, 18).  On  his  return,  Mwnmitta  ««■  hcm- 
vind  with  anoUm  trinmfdi,  and  obUiiMd  the  antnane 
«f  AdiaUue.  He  waa  eitected  eonanl  a  second  time, 
B.C.  141,  dttring  >n4iieh  year  the  CafHtol  waa-  giUed. 
(P&M.,  33, 8.)  If  nnunine  died  ao  po(V  ae  not  to  leave 
sufficient  for  a  dowry  for  his  dan^tter,  who  accord- 
hi^y  received  a  portion  from  the  senate.  He  left 
•Dme  ontioae  b^ind  Uiii,  wfaieb  Oicero  chaiactarites 
■e  plain  and  oldftdiionad  m  their  style  {'^eimfie* 
awdm  L.  Mtammiaa  €t  eiUijiat$."~Ihut. ,  36).  But 
the  same  writer  does  justice  elsewbofe  to  his  great 
fiabitr  and  disintanatedaant  a  bringing  hack  nw^ 


Oorinth  nothing  wlierewith  to  make  kimssU  t  adh 
ar  man.  (A  Cykii*,  t,  S3.)  Appiaa  stsim  Aat 
MammiBB  wia  i  iiwliimni  il  ondar  dm  Yam  hw,  and 
nmiMMd  with  eiite,  and  that  he  ended  hb  da^  at 

Deloe.  (BeU.  dp.,  1,  8T.)  This,  komvar,  k  mj 
imbably  an  errw  on  the  part  of  the  htstorisn,  who 
aeetin  to  have  eonfonnded  hnn  with  L.  BCeenuas, 
mentioned  bv  Ciem  in  bis  Brutus  (c.  89.— GooMdl 
Sekwigh.t  Ind.  ed  Am.,  ».  *.  Mia>aititu.~~Frtn 
shem.,  71.  41).— II.  Sporiua,  brother  of  the  pnca 
ding.  He  ia  mentioned  by  Cicero,  with  mare  pniif 
as  Bpoblie  speaker  than  his  brother;  aiidiaa)siM< 
to  have  been  atttehad  to  lha  Stoio  philoMip]^.  {Gt^ 
Bnit.,  36.) 

McmatIos,  Planena,  a  Roman  wboee  name  freqaeat 
ly  ocenrs  in  the  history  of  the  civil  wats.  H<  «■ 
one  of  Omar's  warmest  partisaas,  and  was  seal 
him  into  Oant  to  foond  cokmiee  there.  He  wasalM 
ioianded  byUmlbrthocoDeiilshipL  After  tha  htfda 
of  Motina.  be  jofaMd  hia  Idreaa  to  iboae  of  Antony  ind 
Lq^oa.  and  became  emaol  with  the  former,  A.U.C. 
718.  He  afterward  accompanied  Antony  into  Egypt, 
whore  he  performed  the  pert  of  a  vile  courtier,  sod 
even  of  a  buffoon,  arooDa  the- person  ofCleopstra. 
When  fortune  deserted  bis  piotecioc,  be  famed  Iiii 
baekopoD  bim  and  embraead  the  party  of  Oetiviuna. 
In  733  be  waa  choaeo  eenaor.  W«  baTo  sereid  iM- 
ters  of  his  among  the  correspondence  of  Ciecto. 
They  betray  die  equivocal  character  of  the  mm. 
(SekSU,  Hut.  Lu.  Sain.,  vol.  3,  p.  149.) 

MsNDA,  a  etrongly  fortified  and  large  city  of  His- 
pania  Bvtica,  on  the  coast,  aoothweet  of  Milaea. 
{Stnho,  141,  160.)  In  its  vicinitr  was  iooght  thi 
famooa  battle  between  Cosar  and  the  aooa  of  Pwnp^, 
which  pot  an  end  to  tba  war.  (Atrt.,  BeU.  c 
81.)  It  waa  a  moat  deqieMa  action,  and  evm  dM 
veterans  of  Cmar,  who  »r  upward  of  foorteco  yaaii 
had  siffoalixed  their  valour,  war*- aawpelled  to  givs 
way.  It  wsa  only  by  the  most  Tigorous  exertioos 
(hat  the  som  of  Pompey  were  at  last  defeated.  0»- 
sar  is  said  to  have  given  op  all  for  lost  at  one  period 
of  die  fi^  and  to  have  bean  on  die  pomt  ef  drntrw- 
rag  himaeIC  Aa  he  latited  after  tba  balde.  he  UM 
hia  friends  that  he  had  often  fousbt  for  victory,  but 
that  this  was  the  firat  time  be  had  fought  for  his  life. 
Cassr  is  ssid  to  have  lost  1000  of  his  best  soldius : 
the  enemy  had  30,000  sUin.  The  baUle  waa  fonght 
die  17th  March,  B.C.  46.  Aiier  die  balde,  the  sim 
of  Munda  enaoed,  and  dm  asaailanto  art  aaid  actudty 
to  have  mode  uae  of  dw  dead  bodies  of  die  «ieny  n 
elevattng  their  mound  to  a  sufficient  height.  The 
tie  village  of  JVeiida  in  Grenada  is  mnppcuei  to  bs 
nesr  die  ancient  city.  (Pins.,  8,  S.— JUs.,  34, 41— 
SU.  m.,  8,  400.— n(inw,4,3.— Din  Ca«f..4S,8t. 
—7td.  Max.,  7,  «.) 

MdntohTa  (and  a),  one  of  dw  porta  of  Athm^  sc 
called,  it  ia  aaid,  from  Mnnychus,  an  (hdiemaahn. 
who,  havmg  bean  exndlod  froin  Boeotia  \ff  die  Thn- 
cisns,  aeUbd  at  Athens.  {Dwd.  Sic.,  fmgm  ,  7.) 
Straho  deaeribea  it  aa  a  poninaolar  lull,  coonocted  with 
the  continent  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  and  aboond- 
ing  with  bollowa,  paidy  natural  andvpard^  the  work 
of  art.  When  it  had  been  enclosed  by  fortified  knee, 
cooneeting  it  with  the  other  porta,  Munychis 
a  most  important  ponthw,  from  the  aacotity  it  aSiin* 
ed  to  dwea  maridmo  depcaideneiea  of  AdHO*,  and, 
aeeordit^,  w«  find  it  alwaya  mentioned  as  the  pool 
which  was  most  pardculsily  guarded  when  air  attaiS 
.  was  apimbended  on  the  aide  of  the  sea.  (Tliicyd.. 
8.  93,— Jr«.,  met.  Gr.,  %  4.— Pint.,  Vit.  Pkoc.~ 
Cnmef»e  Ame.  Greece,  vcL  3.  p.  861.)  Hahhoaee. 
in  apaaki^  of  dm  U mnebiui  haiboor,  ohaarrca,  **  the 
<rid  haibeor  of  Mnnycbiaiaof  aeticalar  firm:  dm* 
are  several  ramwis  of  waU  mniung  into  the  wiier. 
and  a  piece  of  pier  ia  to  be  seen  at  eadi  aide  of  tha 
north  of  it ;  so  dial  tha  etttmaeoi  aa  wcU  ra  tho 
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•aolo  port,  U  mmUw  tbu  thai  ef  tbi  Hnmw.  Hm 
iiieetion  of  lb»  port  k  fnm  wulh  to  north.  If  tbe 
harbour  oiiee  cooUined  fiiui  hnndnd  ships,  each  *m- 
ui  must  hsTs  been  a  wbeiry.**  (VoL  I,  p.  301,  Am. 
td.)  See  more  on  this  eabject  in  tbe  remtrke  on  tba 
■nicies  Fhalens  and  Piraus, 

Uduna,  I.  L.  Licinius,  a  Roman  cnmmaDder. 
He  had  cha^  of  SvUa's  left  wing  in  the  battle  with 
Aicbsiana,  near  CWronea,  and  eoDtribntod  powerfullj 
to  the  TietOTj  which  Sjlla  gained  on  that  occasion. 
After  the  latter  had  eonclnd^  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Hkhtadatea,  he  left  Mucsna  in  command  of  the  Ro- 
man forces  in  Aaia,  who,  not  long  after,  broke  tbe 
tnatv  and  invaded  Cappedocia,  plundering  the  treaa- 
oies  of  tbe  temple  at  Comana.  Mithradaies,  how- 
eier,  mot  and  defeated  him  on  the  banka  of  the  Halya. 
Vid.  Mithndates  VI.)— 11.  Olw  m»  of  tba  pne«- 
ding,  a  eonml,  and  collsagna  of  D.  Silanos,  was  ae- 
^.nseid  by  Serrina  Snlpicins  and  Cato  of  having  been 
guihy  of  bribery  in  suing  for  the  consalahip.  and  waa 
ably  defended  by  Cicero.  The  oiatioo  deliTered  on 
this  occasion  is  still  extant.   Munena  was  acquitted. 

Hqbsa,  a  city  of  Pannonia  Inferior,  on  the  CTaTus, 
a  short  distaoca  to  the  wast  of  its  junction  with  tht 
Danabe.  It  wu  founded  by  Hadrian,  and  In  Us  vl- 
cioi^  Magnentins  waa  defeated  by  Conatantius.  It 
eorresponds  to  the  modem  EiMck,  the  eapitd  of  Sela- 
vonia.   {Stepk.  Byz.,  p.  i7S.—Plol.) 

MuBTiA  or  MoaciA,  a  aumame  given  to  Venua  by 
the  Romana.  The  more  popular  orthography  with 
tho  ancient  writers  was  Jfyrfw,  from  myrtu*,  "  the 
myrtle,**  and  various  reasons  sre  assigned  for  this 
etymology.  {Sen.  ai  Selog.,  7,  63. —  Ovid,  Faat., 
4.  HI.— Sen.  *d  Georg.,  8,  6i.)  The  other  form 
of  the  name,  Mutoa,  it  explained  as  followa  by  St, 
Augustine  {it  Ct«.  JDei,  4,  16)  :  "  Dea  Murda,  qua 
frmitr  nudum  nm  mmtretur,  ae  facertt  Aommem,  ul 
wii  PompotauM,  murcidwm,  til  c»t,  nimix  daidiomim 
H  iMKAMmm."  '(Compare  Arn^mu,  1.  4,  p.  188.) 
'  8h«  had  a  temple  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventina  HHIi 
and  benee  dua  hill  was  anciently  callad  Mmeius. 
{Falu»,—th.,  1,  33.) 

MosA,  Atttonins,  s  celelnted  physician  at  Rome,  in 
the  as«  of  Auguatua  He  is  commonly  aupposed  to 
have  bean  a  frrcdman  of  that  emperor's.  Some,  bow- 
•veiv  make  him  to  have  been  of  Greek  origin,  and  the 
BOO  of  a  parent  named  laaoa.  Hiny  speaks  of  a  broth- 
sr  td  Moaa's,  named  EofdHnbos,  who  was  plmician  to 
Itdia  II.,  king  of  Maoriiania ;  and  no  adds,  that  a  cer- 
tain plant,  tbe  virtnes  of  which  were  discovered  by  him, 
received  from  this  prince  tbe  complimentary  name  of 
Eupborbia.  {PUn.,  8fi,  7.)  Musa  had  received  an  ox- 
reltent  education.  It  appears  that  be  took  np  the  study 
il  medicine  merely  with  tbe  view  of  relieving  his  own 
&tbar,  wbo  was  we^ed  down  wiUi  infirmities,  and 
his  filial  piety  wss  ticbly  rewarded  by  tbe  distin^sbed 
■oSeioncy  to  which  he  attained  in  the  baahng  arL 
Hia  rflpotation  became  established  by  a  successful  cure 
which  be  performed  in  the  ease  of  the  emperor.  Au- 
gnatne  bad  been  suffering  for  a  long  time  under  a  com- 
pbint  about  which  tbe  ancient  writers  give  us  no  exact 
mfonnation,  hot  which  Ute  imperial  pnysiciana  appear 
only  to  have  ag^pnvaled  bv  the  use  of  warm  remedies. 
Mosa  waa  at  lei^pb  eallea  in,  and  the  emperor  placed 
Umself  in  hia  handa.  Discarding  all  fementationa  and 
heatii^  remedies,  Musa  prescribed  the  wAA  bath  and 
refreshing  drizka,  and  Augustus  soon  recovered  the 
health  to  which  he  bad  long  been  a  stranger.  {Sut- 
toia.,  Vii.  Aug.,  6l.—Dio  Cat*.,  fiS.  30  — P/m.,  29, 
1 .}  Anguatas  and  ibo  senate  not  only  presented  Musa 
witb  a  eoosideraUe  som  of  money,  but  also  bestowed 
opon  bim  tbe  rank  ot  an  effiies  or  knight,  and  cauaed  a 
bvasan  statue  to  be  erected  to  him  in  the  temple  of  ^s- 
cobpios.  (Aelcerwmin,  Prtlvt.  da  Ant.  Hitu.,  6,  p. 
15,J  It  is  also  said,  that,  out  of  cwsidention  for  Ma- 
te, tba  srixde  medical  fnkMkn  were  to  ha  M««^ed 


from  taxes  far  tba  tima  to  eome.  Indeed,  from  this 
riod.  mstroetion  in  die  healing  art  became  mere  highlv 
esteemed  at  Rome,  and  was  placed  <hi  a  level  witt 
the  teaching  of  Philolon,  Rhetoric,  and  Philosophy 
(Consult  Gatt]>p,  de  praj.  et  mti.  etnmpu  pmutg.. 
p.  89,  VratitUv.,  1837.)  Musa  was  not  alwa/a,  how- 
ever, so  successful  in  his  praetiee ;  and  tbe  use  of  tbi 
cold  bath,  which  had  saved  Augustus,  hastened,  or,  at 
least,  could  not  prevent,  the  death  of  tbe  jvaas  Msv 
cellus.  This,  at  least,  is  tbe  ■ecoiint  given  by  Die 
Cassios  (63,  30).  It  must  be  observed,  bowavar,  ia 
justice  to  Musa,  that  Suetonius,  Velleins  Patereulnr. 
Ptiny,  and  Tacitus,  are  utent  on  this  head.  Dio  Ca»- 
sins,  in  another  passsge  (68,  83),  states,  that  Livia  was 
SQ^)ected  by  some  or  having  caused  poison  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  young  MaieeUua,  whicn  baffied  all  the 
^  of  hia  pl^eians;  bnt  be  adds,  thst  the  neva- 
Icnee  of  a  severe  epidemic  during  that  an^tba  raOoir- 
ht^  yoar,  by  which  greit  numbm  perished,  rend«cei 
this  suspicion  somewhat  imptobaUe.  Velteins  letter* 
cuius,  Pliny,  and  Tacitus  make  no  mch  reproach  to 
the  memory  of  Musa ;  and  Servius,  in  a  note  to  Virgil 
(.£n.,  6,  862),  attributes  the  death  of  Marcellos  to 
a  different  canse.  (Compare  Bianamit  LeOru  snr 
Cebe,  p.  60. — £cwe,  Di»$.  de  Avg.  eontr.  nwd.  CHr«- 
fo,  Hal.,  1741.)  The  cold  both,  after  this,  was  fiw 
a  long  time  discontuiued,  until  Cbaimis  of  Msssilia 
brought  it  agahi  into  use  st  Rome,  with  great  emolu-- 
ment  to  himself  and  advantage  to  invalida.  [Plin.,  I. 
e. — Bum  Hilt,  tur  U  Med.  en  Prance,  p.  80,  Parit, 
1763.) — ^The  talents  of  Musa  do  m>t  appear  to  have 
been  eonfined  to  tbe  medical  art.  Virgil  praises  hia 
^lirit  and  taste  in  an  epigram  contained  in  the  Catidee- 
la  (13),  in  which  he  says  that  ^Mabua  end  the  Muaea 
had  bestowed  upon  him  their  choicest  gifts.  He  ap- 
peara,  in  fact,  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  both 
Virgil  and  Horace,  the  latter  of  whom  he  adviaed  to 
leave  off  bathicg  at  Bai».  iEpitt.,  1,  1^)  Musa  ia 
aaid  to  have  been  tbe  firrt  ^t  made  use  of  tbe  fiesh  ol 
vipers  fa  coring  olcers,  and  em|rioyed,  as  ainples  lat- 
tuoe,  succory,  and  endivea.  He  waa  tbe  inveetor  of 
many  remedies,  which  all  bore  his  name.  (ChUtH,  it 
Comp.  Med.,  ate.  loe.,  lib.  8,  p.  887,  &e.— Pfm.,  39, 6.) 
— Two  worka  are  enoneously  ascribed  to  Musa,  one  a 
treatise  *'  De  Herba  Betimua,*'  published  hy  Humei-- 
berg  wiUi  notes,  Ttgur.,  1637,  4to;  and  tlie  other  a 
poetical  ftagment,  *'  De  (ncmI«  fieltiiine,*'  addressed 
to  Mcccnas,  which  appeared  at  Nuremberg,  1&88,  Svo^ 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Troppau.  The  genuine  fra^^ 
menta  of  Musa  were  collecteo  Csldani :  "  AnUmit 
Mua<e  fragmaUa  quaexttant,*'  Bsatatio,  1800, Svo. — 
There  ia  a  curious  disaertation  of  Bishop  Atterbory's 
(LoTti.,  1740,  8to),  in  which  he  nnderukes  to  prove 
thst  Viivil  has  cotnmemoisted  Hnsa  in  the  twelfth  book 
of  tbe  Jcneid,  under  the  character  of  laspis.  (Bi$gT. 
Unh;  vol.  80,  p.  465,  aeq. — Sprengel,  Htat.  Mad.,  vol. 
S,  p.  SS,»eq.—Blihr,  Geaeh.  Bom.  Ut.,  vol.  1,  p.  601.) 

Mirs.B,  certain  goddesses  who  presided  over  poetry, 
music,  and  all  tbe  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  who 
were  the  daughtera  of  Jupiter  hy  the  nymph  Mnemos- 
yne. No  dennite  number  of  the  Muses  ia  given  by 
Homer ;  for  tbe  v«ae  in  which  they  are  aaid  to  be  mm 
ia  now  regarded  aa  prions.  (Oil.,  34, 60.)  Perimpe 
originally,  aa  in  tbe  case  of  the  Erinnyea  and  so  rnaiqr 
other  deities,  there  waa  no  precise  nombsr.  Pausaii- 
iaa  (9,  89, 1)  gives  an  old  tradition,  according  to  wlwk 
there  were  only  three  Muaea :  Melete  {Praetiee\ 
Mneme  (Jfemory),  and  Asde  (Song).  Aratus  said 
there  were  four,  the  daughtera  of  Jupiter  end  the  nymph 
Piusia  ( WM/rty),  and  that  their  names  were  Tbebci- 
nod  {3iind-aoeuur),  Acede,  Melete,  and  Arche  {Bagm- 
natg.  —  Cic,  N.  D.,  3.  tl.—Eudoeui,  394).  Alc- 
man  and  some  other  poets  made  the  Muses  tbe  daugh- 
ters of  Heaven  and  Earth.  (Dud.  Sic.,  47. — Pam- 
son.,  9,  89,  4.)  The  mme  received  opinion  make* 
them  nine  in  number,  and,  aa  we  have  alieady  rankartt 
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•it.  the  dwAxm  of  Jopitor  and  of  MoemoayDe,  Uw 
floddsMof  NM11017.  ^lia^Tlu^.,^teef.—U.A., 
n.)—Th»  DMOU  ot  Uw  Mdm  wwsCd&op^  Clio, 
IMpomme,  EntoBpe,  Eiilo,  TopMcbon^  Uiuia,  Tbm- 
Ik,  ftod  Pol]rnuiia«Kn  keeount  of  euh  of  whom  will  be 
fbond  nnder  their  rupective  umM,  m  well  u  of  the  pu- 
ticaUi  depuunenta  whicb  later  ages  auigoed  to  eacfa. 
— Piaria  id  Hacedtmia  ia  said  br  Heaiod  {TAeog.,  63) 
to  hafe  been  tbe  birthplKce  of  tlie  Muaea ;  and  ereiy- 
lUilg  rritting  to  tbam  pram  the  antiqnity  of  tbe  ti»- 
^tim,  tfaat  Uw  knowleidge  and  woiahip  of  tbeae  god- 
Jeaaea  caow  from  the  North  into  Hellaa.  (  AiMrmii, 
Mylkol.,  vol.  I,  p.  398.— KoH.  Mytkot.  BrUfe,  roL 
4,  p.  3.— Jftitfer,  Oreham.,  p  861.— id.,  ProUgom., 
p.  S19.)  Almoat  all  the  mountains,  gwttoea,  and 
^winga  from  which  tbej  have  derived  their  amlla- 
tMua,  or  which  were  sacred  to  tbem,  ware  m  Mac** 
dooia,  Hie&aly,  nwets,  or  Bototia.  Such  aro  the 
mountains  PimpU,  Piodue,  Pamaaaas,  HelicMi;  tbe 
bontaina  HiM>ocren«,  Aeantppe,  Caatalia ;  and  alao 
the  Coryciao  CaTa. — The  Husea,  aa  Homer  informs  na 
3, 694),  mat  the  Tfaraciao  Tbamyris  in  Dorion  (in 
tbe  Peloponneaus)  aa  he  waa  retumins  from  CEchalia. 
Ho  had  boaated  that  he  could  excel  Utem  in  ainging ; 
and,  enraged  at  his  presumption,  tbay  atnick  him  Uind 
■ad  dqsived  him  of  oia  knowle^e  of  mo^.  Sbortlj) 
after  the  birth  of  those  goddeeaea,  the  niiM  daugbtera 
of  I^eroB,  king  of  jGmathia,  are  said  to  have  challenged 
them  to  a  conteat  of  ainging.  Tbe  place  of  trial  waa 
Mount  Helicon.  At  the  song  of  tfaa  daughters  of  Pi* 
erua,  the  sky  became  dark,  and  all  nature  waa  put  out 
of  hannooy ;  but  at  that  of  the  Muses,  Uw  hesTena 
dwrnadtea^  tbt  alaia,  the  sea,  and  Uie  riTeia,  stood  mo- 
tioiileM,  and  IMieoD  swelled  up  with  delight,  so  that 
aia  summit  would  bare  reached  tbe  skv  liu  not  Nep- 
Miw  directed  Pegiaus  to  atrike  it  with  his  hoitf.  Tbe 
Muses  then  turned  the  preaumptuona  maidens  into 
Dine  diderent  kinds  of  birds.  (IfitMder,  av-  Anim. 
iai.,  9.)  Ovid,  who  relates  tbe  same  l^nd  ( Jfet.,  fi, 
HM,  Mf?.)i  ana  thn  were  turned  into  magpies,  and 
ke  la  foQowed  hj  fiftatiua.  (SUv.,  3,  4, 19.)— The 
Most  probable  derivation  of  the  name  Muk  {Uovaa) 
■eema  to  be  that  which  deduces  it  from  the  obsolete 
verb  fuu),  "  to  inquire"  or  "  iimnt so  that  the  Mu- 
ses are  nothing  more  than  personifications  of  the  in- 
ventive powers  of  the  mind  as  displayed  in  the  aeveiml 
arte.   (AngAtley't  MyOult^,  p.  186,  teqq.) 

tivtmoMt  I.  an  saiiy  Greek  bard,  of  whom  little 
more  ie  known  than  of  Orfrfieaa,  the  history  of  his  life 
being  miveloped  in  mystery  and  encomboed  with  £k- 
blea.  Pl^  calls  him  tbe  son  of  Selene,  snd,  as  if  to 
leave  no  doubt  about  tbe  meaning  of  tiiia  latter  name, 
HermeaiatMx,  in  a  passage  of  his  Leontion.  preserved 
by  Atbenvua,  says  that  Mene,  Uiat  ia,  the  Moon,  was 
tbe  mother  of  this  poet,  whom  be  styles  Uie  favourite 
of  the  Oraeea  (AUmt-t  18,  p.  697,  c.  -Compare 
Sekol.  «d  jlmttm.,  Am.,  1066.)  Othera  merely 
iMika  a  nymph  to  nave  been  his  parent.  Mnsans  was 
bom  either  at  Ath«w  «  at  Eleusis,  for  the  ancient 
vniters  are  not  agreed  upon  thia  point:  be  was  oriofi- 
nally,  however,  from  Thrace,  and  descended  from  the 
illustrious  funU^  of  the  EumolpidB,  which  owed  iu 
origin  to  tbe  Tbracian  Enmol[>ns.  Thia  family  was 
n  poeaesMon  of  certain  myateriei  and  peculiar  rites  of 
initiation,  and  claimed  from  father  to  son  the  gift  of 
prophecy.  Musans  was  tha  foorth  or  fifth  in  descent 
Rom  Eumolpns  :  tradition  named  Antipfaeoes  for  his 
bther.  He  is  placed  in  tbe  Aruodelian  marbles  at 
1436  B.O.,  when  his  hymns  are  said  to  have  been  re- 
ceived into  thec^ebration  of  tbe  Eleuiinian  mysteries. 
He  paased  the  greater  part  of  bis  life  at  AUwns,  and 
ht  the  time  of  Pansanias,  tbe  quarter  of  tbe  city  where 
be  bad  reaided,  and  where  he  was  alao  Intared,  etill 
bore  tbe  name  of  Museum  (Hoinrefov. — Potum.,  1, 
S5).  He  was  married  to  Dei(^,  by  whom  he  had  Eu- 
«D^Me  the  yoongor.  irbo  presided  at  die  expiatioD  of 


HMienlea.   SoaBetraditiou  made  Hnwens  tbt  dnoiw 
ofOipbeos;  others,  00  tbe  ocmlnty,  call  hia  tha Bs» 
cantor  ^  tbe  latter;  and  SiiidM  stttae eipnsdy,£L 
although  a  disciple  of  Oipheus,  he  w—  moes  aiwaead 
in  yeara  than  tiw  latter,  who  bequeathed  to  kua  hta 
lyre.    According  to  another  tradition,  this  inttoMii 
was  intrusted  to  M ussus  by  tha  Muaes,  who  had  fomd 
it  on  the  seashore  after  the  death  of  Orpken.— Ik 
poeps  of  Mueaos,  Delected  very  piobeUy  at  a  lata 
period,  when  the  piwtiy  of  looia,  men  conaomot  niili 
the  geoiua  of  tbe  (Aedt  nation,  boeaHW  widdy  difiHti 
were  >interpc^ted  to  such  a  d«gme,  that,  when  ia  t 
subsequent  age  they  became  the  strict  of  critical  is^ 
vestigation,  it  was  no  longer  posaible  to  diatingsi^ba- 
tween  what  was  originsT  and  what  bad  bean  addsl 
Pausaitiaa(l,  23)  re^rded  the  hyom  inbonourofCots 
as  tbe  only  geunne  00a:  all  the  teat  appeared  to  Us 
die  woik  of  OnoBueritD^who  vraa  eoalemponiy  wtt 
tbe  Pisiatratids ;  Ibr  tbe  poem  of  Hirro  axi  Laada, 
which  we  have  remaining,  is  by  enotl>er  Hubms,  n- 
named  the  gnmmarian. — We  will  now  proceed  to  een- 
merate  the  titlea  of  the  worka  ascribed  to  tbe  ■dcmbI 
bard. — Xpneuol  ("  Oracle*").   Hmnin,  according  to 
Herodotus  (8,  96),  bad  predicted  the  happy  iasee  of 
tbe  battle  of  Salamia;  that  is,  some  one  hsd  qflied  to 
this  event,  so  glorious  for  the  Greeks,  one  of  lbs  old 
profdiecies  preserved  among  tbe  peo|de ;  jot  as  was 
aftervrard  done  with  regard  to  the  three  vnsespieaeiv 
ed  for  na  by  Pausania8(10,  9),  and  in  which  die  Atbe 
nians  saw,  with  the  more  willingness,  a  predictioa  rel- 
ative to  tbe  battle  of  .^gos  Poumoa,  beeaaie  it  coo- 
firmed  the  aospicioDS  they  bad  beftxe  entenuaed  al ' 
the  tiaacbery  of  Adimantoa.  ThislaaUin«itiaBidoiB 
cle  of  Musaaa,  and  also  another,  likevrise  bi  tins 
verses,  fffoserved  by  Clemens  Alezandrinas  [Slr^ 
mata,  8,  p.  738),  aro  tbe  two  chiet  fragments  tfast  ra- 
main  lo  us  of  Uie  poetry  o(  Moanoa.   Hia  ondei 
were  collected  by  Onomacritua,  in  obedience  to  ^ 
ordera  of  Hipparchus ;  but  the  poet  Lasas^  of  B» 
mioae,  having  datactad  the  fraud  pneiised  by  Ob» 
macritua,  who  bad  intermin^ed  lua  own  pndnetiBw 
with  tbeae  ancient  piopheciea,  Hippaichua  drevs  tha 
impostor  into  exile,   ilkrodohu,  7,  6.)  It  appears, 
that  after  thia  it  was  impoavble  to  distingoi^  what 
belonged  to  Musaus  firom  what  bad  been  interpola- 
ted by  Ooomaciitna. — 8.  TeAmu  ("  Imtutitn»").  A 
pBsaage  in  the  Republic  of  Plato  (vol  6,  p.  331,  td. 
BipoM.)  explains  the  object  of  this  apecies  Of  poe> 
try :  by  tbeae  initiatory  finma  the  acta  of  •aniMgi 
committed  either  by  individuals  or  ratire  frommunitiet 
were  expiated.   They  were  alao  cited  ooder  tbe  title 
of  Kadapfiai  {"Purificmtiotu^*),  or  UapaXiazt^  (".4^ 
tolutioiu"). — 3.  'Aiiiaeit  vcauv  {"CJurmt  tgnut 
naladiea").    Cited  by  Aristophanes  (£an.,  1(HB) 
and  Eustathias  {ai.  li.,  iiarvd.). — 4.  Xftipa{**Tkt 
^A«r*'*).   An  aatrologieal  poem.  Diogeaea  Laertioa, 
ui  speaking  of  Moasnia,  uys,  iret^oat  M  emvdn 
Kol  S^aipav  irpoTov :  tbe  meaning  of  this  is,  mat  he 
was  the  first  who  versified  soeh  aonjeoe  aa  a  Tbeogo- 
ny  and  the  Sphere.    Sir  Isaac  Newton  incorrectly 
gives  this  a  hteral  translation,  tiiat  Masmia  waa  tbe 
first  who  constructed  a  sphere,  and  on       emr  is 
founded  the  calculation  of  d«t  celebrated  malfaMiwti- 
cian,  according  to  whicb  the  Argonantie  axpe£*jaa 
took  place  936  B.C.    (Consult  Clnitr,  Hiat.  ds» 
premier*  temp*  tU  la  Griee,  id  ed.,  vol.  3,  p.  34.)— 4. 
Oeoyoyia  ("  A  TheoffmiK").—6.  Tiravoyfu^  a  da- 
scription  of  the  war  of  Uw  Titans. — 7.  'Tiraf^nBr 
Precept*").  Addressed  to  bis  son  Eumolpos.  Also 
cited  under  tbe  tiUe  of  E^Afna  vottfoif.   It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  a  code  of  iostnictiona  fin 
tbe  eehwraUon  of  the  mystociea.    Acandtng  to  Soi- 
das,  it  conUuwd  4000  verses. — B.  K/Mnip.  Satviaa 
(ad  JEn.,  6,  667)  is  the  only  one  that  cites  thia  poem. 
He  says  it  was  the  fint  production  of  Momos,  and 
was  dedicated  to  Oqiheaa.   Tbe  title  wmdd  saon  lo  in 
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ttme  %  woA  of  K  mixed  chancier,  aa  the  term  Kpar^p 
danotea  a  tbmbI  in  which  wine  and  water  were  naiti, 
—9.  A  tfymi  to  Cent.  Gitai  bf  I^oauiu  la  the 
snlf  aothemie  pcodnetioD  of  Moanoa.  It  waa  eom* 
posed  for  the  family  of  the  Lycomedn,  who  appear  to 
nave  dmidied  a  puticntar  Teaeration  for  Ceres  ;  for 
they  poaaeesed  a  tem|de  of  this  goddeas,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Pereiane,  and  which  lliemistocles, 
iriie  behH^ed  to  this  aame  family,  leboilt.  {Plut-t 
Fif.  nm.)— 10.  A  tfjmm  m  Aohsw  ^  Baeduu. 
Cttsd  by  ^lioa  AriaUdea  in  his  EnloKiom  on  thia  di> 
naty.— 11.  ncpi  Qemrpar&v  {"  Of  the  TkespnU- 
oa").  ClemetiB  Alexandrinns  states,  that  Eugam- 
Bon  of  C^rrene,  a  poet  who  floorished  about  the  53d 
,  elaimed  this  aa  tua  own  prodoctioa,  and 
it  ander  hia  own  name.  To  render  aacb 
an  act  of  plagiariam  at  all  possible,  the  poem  of 
Hnscaa  must  have  pnrioDsly  fallen  into  complete 
ebtivioD.  It  coDtuned  a  description  of  the  remark' 
able  tluDga  m  Thesprotia.  — 13.  Ittkmiait  SongM^ 
Cited  by  the  scholiaits  on  Euripidea  and  on  Apol> 
lonins  lUiodiua.  These  cannot,  bowarer,  haTe  been 
prodactioBs  of  Mqsbdb,  as  he  lired  before  the  es- 
uhlisfament  of  the  Istfamian  games. — The  few  scat- 
tered remains  that  we  poasees  of  Muavua  hsTB  been 
reanited  by  H.  Stepheoa,  in  hia  collection  of  the 
jMoaophic  poets,  and,  among  others,  by  Passow, 
in  his  "Jftwotu,  UTscknft,  V^trtMnmg,  EinUi- 
hatg,  und  Krititehe  Anmerkmigat,^*  Xitipatig,  1810, 
8to. — H.  A  natiTs  of  Ephesns,  who  reaided  at  Per- 
^amu*.  He  waa  the  author  «f  an  epic  poem  in  ten 
'  books,  entitled  i*ermr,  and  also  of  other  nSiiaiona 
in  boMwr  tiS  Eumenea  and  Attalaa.  Moreri  thinka 
that  he  'wrote  the  UtiimiaK  Songa,  which  the  edie- 
liasts  on  Eon'pidea  and  on  ApoQonius  Rbodins  cite 
under  the  name  of  Moasus.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  writer  of  whom  Martial  speaks  (12, 
91). — III.  A  grammarian,  the  author  of  a  poem  found- 
ad  on  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander.  Opinions  have 
greatly  Tahed  relative  to  the  age  of  thii  produetion. 
Julias  Cesar  Scaliger  belioTed  mat  it  wu  the  compo- 
litton  of  the  elder  Mossna,  the  Alheniao,  and  anterior, 
ceiweqtiently,  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyaaey.   {Art  Poet,, 

9,  2,  S14.)  Tho  poem  in  ^neation  is  andoabtedly, 
a«  far  a«  regards  me  story  itself  and  the  diction  m 
which  it  is  arrayed,  worthy  of  a  place  among  -the  ear- 
lier poeina  of  the  Greeks ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
it  bears  evident  marka  of  a  much  more  recent  origin, 
uwflU  in  the  colouring  of  aentiment  with  which  the 
author  Ima  aoflened  dnm  the  fdainer  and  less  dell- 
cate  handliDg  of  snch  subjects  as  this,  which  mark- 
ed the  eariier  writers,  as  in  some  of  the  images  which 
are  occamonally  introduced.  For  example,  no  poet  of 
the  Homeiie  age  would  have  indulged  in  such  a  senti- 
ment aa  the  fouowing :  "  The  ancients  falsely  ssaerted 
that  there  wer*  only  tbne  Graoee :  eveiy  laughing 
glance  of  Hero*e  blooma  with  a  hundred. "  The  opin- 
ing therefore,  of  the  elder  Scaliger  has  been  rejected 
by  Josej^  his  son,  and  by  alf  subseqnent  critics. 
Sixne  have  placed  this  poem  in  the  12th  or  13th  cen- 
tniy,  because  the  first  and  only  mention  of  it  is  made 
by  Tzetzes,  who  apeaka  of  it  in  his  Chiliads  (S,  435 ; 

10,  520  ;  13,  943).  The  purity  of  language,  however, 
and  the  tasto  which  distinguish  this  production  of  Ho- 
MM,  dk>  not  warrant  the  opinion  of  its  having  been  ao 
Bodem  ■  work.  Hence  some  critics  have  endeav- 
mred  to  ^ow  that  Achillos  Tatius  and  Ariat«netua 
had  it  under  their  ^es  when  they  wrote.  Now  Achil- 
\n  Tathia  ia  enpposed  by  the  beat  philologists  ta  have 
written  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centuiy,  and  Aris- 
laencias  about  the  close  of  the  same  century.  Again, 
Heimaim,  in  hia  tamarks  on  the  ehanma  experienced 
bv  tbo  Greek  btnameter,  has  ahown  uat  the  poem  of 
IIcco  mmI  Iitwider  b  later  than  the  Ditmysiaca  of  Nod- 
dim,  nom  all  these  approximationa,  therefore,  we 
vr  fis  the  era  «f  the  poem  in  qnaetiMi  between  'AO 


and  480  A.D.  A  circumstaDce,  nonovar,  nnnnpaf' 
tant  in  itself;  comes  in  support  of  this  calcubtion.  All 
the  manuscrifta  givo  to  the  author  of  the  poem  the 
title  of  mmmaiian :  now,  among  the  lettera  of  Pro* 
copiua  Of  Oaxa,  there  is  one  admaaed  to  a  certain 
Mua«iia :  and  lliough  he  is  not  styled,  in  the  address^ 
a  grammarian,  yet  ue  letter  evidently  is  intended  foi 
apersoa  of  this  description.  The  period  when  Ptoco* 
piQs  flourished  is  fixed  at  about  6!M)  A.D.  If  we  sup- 
pose, Uian,  that  the  poem  of  Hen  and  Leander  waa  a 
ptodoctioD  of  MasBua's  youth,  and  that  he  had  attained 
an  advanced  age  when  Procopins  addressed  to  him  the 
letter  in  question,  perbapa  between  480  and  SOO  A.D., 
nothing  will  prevent  our  regarding  the  conespondent 
of  Procopins  as  the  author  of  this  poem,  which  thus 
might  have  been  composed  before  450  A.D.  —  The 
poem  in  question  bears  the  following  title,  Ta  Ka9 
*Hpu  nai  MavSpov.  It  conaiata  of  840  hexamottra. 
The  ston  on  which  it  is  founded  is  ui  pld  one ;  Vii- 
gO  and  Ovid  ware  both  acquainted  with  it,  and  it  bean 
on  its  very  front  the  stamp  of  antiquity :  the  merit  ol 
the  composition,  however,  doeq  not  the  less  belong  to 
the  Met.  "  The  Hero  and  Leander,"  observes  Elton, 
"  ezDibiCs  that  nfioement  of  sentiment,  and  Uiat  spark- 
ling antithetical  ornament  which  are  the  indications 
of  modem  composition.  It  ia  a  beautiful  and  impaa> 
sioned  production ;  combining  in  its  love-detaila  tbo 
warmth  and  luxuriance  of  Ovid,  with  the  delicate  and 
graceful  nature  of  Apollonius  Rhodius;  and,  in  the 
peril  and  tumult  of  the  catastro[4ie,  rising  to  the  gloomy 
grandeur  of  Homeric  description."  {Spedment  of  tk* 
Clessic  Poets,  vol.  3,  p.  330.~S<Mll,  Hitl.  Lit.  Gr., 
vol.  1,  p.  46,  teqq. — Id.,  vol.  8,  p.  1S3,  aeqq. — Jd., 
vol.  6,  p.  85,  leqq.)  The  beat  editions  of  Museus  are, 
that  of  Schrader,  Leonard.,  1743,  8to,  and  Ma^d., 
1776,  8vo,  improved  by  SchiiSer,  Lips.,  1835,  8vo; 
that  of  Passow,  I^f.,  1810, 8vo;  and  that  of  Moebius, 
Hal.,  1814,  8vo. 

MdtIa  or  MoctA,  a  daughter  of  Q.  Mutius  Scnvola, 
and  sister  of  Metellus  Celer.  She  was  Pompey^ 
third  wife.  Her  infidelity  induced  her  tuisbatid  to  di 
Torce  her,  on  his  return  from  Uie  Mithndatic  vrar,  at 
thoogb  she  had  borne  him  three  cbUdien.  Cmst  waa 
the  wducer ;  and  hence,  when  Pompey  married  Cnsar's 
daughter,  all  blamed  him  for  fjming  off  a  wife  who  bad 
been  the  mother  of  three  children,  to  espouse  the 
daughter  of  a  man  whom  he  had  ofien,  with  a  sigh, 
called  "  his  .£fiisthus."  Mucia'a  dialoy^ty  muat  have 
been  very  public,  sitiee  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letten 
to  Atticus,  says,  "  JDimrtntm  JftteuB  vehemenUr  fro- 
hatuT."   {Ep.adAtt.,  1,  IS.) 

MvrifNi,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now  Modena,  sit- 
uate on  the  iEmilian  Way,  in  a  southeast  direction 
from  Placentia  and  Panna.  It  is  often  mentioned  in 
biatory,  and  more  particularly  during  the  stormy  pe- 
riod which  intervened  between  tfa^  death  of  Cesar  and 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  Livy  asserts  (39,  6fi)  that 
Mutina  was  colonized  the  aame  year  with  Paima,  that 
is,  569  U.C. ;  but  Polybiua  apeaks  of  it  as  a  Roman 
colony  thirty-four  years  prior  to  that  date  (3,  40).  Ci* 
cero  styles  it  (PAu.,  6,  9)  ^'firmissimam  ei  aplendidi*' 
nmam  Populi  Romam  Cetoniam."  It  sustained  a  se- 
vere siege  against  the  troopa  of  Antony,  A.U.C.  709. 
D.  Brutus,  who  defended  the  place,  being  ^prixed  of 
the  an)roach  of  the  conauls  ilirtins  and  Panaa  by 
meatu  of  earrier-pveona,  made  an  obstinate  def^nco, 
Antony,  being  ficn^r  defeated  by  those  generals  anc! 
OctavtuB,  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege.  (Lte.,  £pt£< 
118  tt  119.— Cic,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  10,  U.—  VeU.  Pm 
ten.,  3,  61.— /7onM,  4,  \.—Suet.,  Aug.,  10.)  Muti 
na  was  alto  famoua  for  its  wool.  From  Tacitua  (Aisf, 
3, 63)  we  team  that  it  waa  a  mnoicf^um.  (Crwuir'a 
Ane.  Lafy,  vol.  1,  p.  56.) 
MuTiNue.  Vid.  Mijtunns. 
MoTiua  Mucios.  Vid.  ScsvoU. 
UotOmds  01  Mo^vs,  a  deity  among  tbe  Reman* 
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pneh  tbe  taiM  u  the  PrUpos  of  the  Oradu.  Hi* 
tample  WW  tt  first  in  tbe  ci^,  but  ma  eftervnid,  in 
the  time  of  Angaetw,  zemoved  to  the  twent;r'*^ 
mOeetone.  FeiWe  etUe  him  JAthnw  TVtmM.  (C«d> 
nilt  Laetant.,  U  30.— ^rrwft.,  L  4,  p.  191.— Att^t., 
ie  Civ.  Dei,  4,  I  l.—Jd.  ii.,  fl,  9.~TertuU.,  Apd.,  c. 
K.—Jhiimtn,  Hut.  de»  CvUu,  vol.  S,  p.  160,  »tm.) 

Mdxkkib,  >  bubour  of  India  intre  Gingem,  on  the 
weatera  coeat,  below  tbe  Siooa  Baryguenua.  It  ww 
Bodi  fieqneated  in  tbe  fint  eentuiy  or  oor  en,  tbou^ 
•ORiewhat  dangeroaa  to  Tiait  on  iceoant  of  tbe  pintee 
in  ita  vicirity.  (P/tn..  8.  23.)  It  aj»>eari  to  eone- 
•pond  to  the  modern  Mxttjui  or  Mirnekno.  {Mom- 
merl,  Oeo^.,  rol.  6,  pL  1,  p.  199,  Mf{.) 

MtcIlb,  I.  a  promontory  of  Ionia,  in  Aaia  Minor, 
eppoaite  the  ialand  of  Samoa.  It  ia  e  continatlion  of 
Mount  Meeaogia,  which  cbeis  ran  elong  the  upper 
aide  of  the  Mmnder  for  tbe  greitor  part  of  ita  eoorae. 
Mvcele  waa  known  to  Homer  {It.,  %,  889).  and,  at  a 
later  day,  (be  Panioniam,  or  aolenm  aetembly  of  tbe 
Ionian  atatea,  waa  held  in  a  temple  aituata  at  ita  foot. 
(JHered.,  1,  14S).  Ita  principal  celebrity,  however, 
troie  from  the  battle  that  waa  fought  here  between  the 
Greeka  and  Peraiana  on  the  22d  of  September,  479 
B.C.,  tbe  aame  day  that  Mardooiua  was  defeated  at 
Plataa.  The  battle  of  Mycale  took  place  m  the  morn- 
ing, that  of  Plain  in  the  evening.  Tbe  Samiana, 
withoat  the  knowledge  of  tbeir  tyrant  or  ibe  Peiaiaoa, 
had  aent  measengera  to  invite  the  Grecian  fleet  at 
Deloa  to  paaa  over  to  Ionia,  assuriog  tbe  commanders 
of  their  auperiority  to  the  Persian  force  in  ihoae  aeaa, 
and  of  the  disposition  of  tbe  loniana  to  revolt.  The 
Ghoeke  complied ;  and  on  tbeir  ai^ioeeb,  tbe  Peraian 
teadera,  feeling  themaelVM  loo  weak  for  a  aea-figbt, 
aent  away  die  nmnieian  ships,  and,  bringing  the  otbeta 
to  the  promontory  of  Mycale,  near  Hiletaa,  where  tbe 
land-army  was  encamped,  drew  them  upon  the  beach, 
an  easy  thing  with  the  light  veasels  used  in  aiictent 
war,  and  surrounded  them  wiUi  a  rampart.  The  Per- 
sian knd-armr  was  tuder  Ibe  commud  of  Tknuies, 
ud  amounted  to  60,000  men.  It  bad  been  Tsfk  hj 
ZeRSS,  when  be  began  lua  expedition,  for  the  security 
of  Ionia  :  he  hinueif  waa  atill  at  Sardia.  The  army 
waa  poated  in  front  of  the  ahipa.  The  chief  com- 
mander of  the  Greeka  waa  Leotychidea,  a  Spartan  of 
one  of  tbe  royal  hooeea.  On  arriving,  be  repeated, 
with  tbe  same  doable  purpose,  tbe  stntaffem  of  Tfaa- 
mistoelea  at  Artemiaitun.  Sailing  along  Uw  shore,  he 
made  proclamatioa  by  a  herald  to  tbe  loniana,  bidding 
them  remember  that  the  Greeka  were  fighting  for  their 
liber^.  Tbe  Peraiana  were  already  jealous  of  tbe 
Samiana,  because  they  had  ransomed  and  sent  home 
some  Athenian  priaonera ;  and  tbeir  auapiciona  being 
strengthened  and  made  more  general  by  the  proclama- 
tion,  tbey  disarmed  the  Samiana,  and  sent  the  Mile- 
aiana  to  guard  the  paasea,  under  pretence  of  profiting 
by  their  Knowledge  of  the  countiy,  but  really  to  re- 
move them  from  the  camp.  Tbe  Atbeniana,  advao- 
cins  along  tbe  beach,  commenced  the  action,  followed 
by  uie  Corintbiana,  Tnneniana,  and  Sicyonians.  After 
Bome  hard  fighting  tbey  drove  tbe  enemy  to  hia  intrench- 
ments,  and  then  forced  tbe  enclosure,  on  which  the 
mas  of  tbe  army  fled*  the  Pnsiana  ody  still  reaistii^. 
It  waa  not  tiU  now  ibat  the  Lacedmnoniana  came  up, 
having  been  impeded  by  steep  and  broken  ground. 
On  seeing  the  Greeka  fwevailii^,  the  Samiana,  thoudi 
ananned,  did  what  they  could  in  Uteir  favour,  and  the 
o^r  I<»ians  followed  tbeir  ezsmple,  and  aided  with 
the  Greeks.  Tbe  Milesians,  who  bad  been  sent  to 
gnard  the  passes  by  Uw  Pornaoa,  toned  againat  tbem, 
uid  sUu^itered  tbe  fugitivoe.  All  Ionia  now  levohod. 
The  fleet  proceeded  to  Samoa,  wbaio  a  conaullation 
was  held  on  tbe  fate  of  that  countrr.  It  could  not 
protect  l.seir  unassiated,  and  ifp  defence  waa  a  burden 
tbe  Greeka  were  loath  to  suj^t.  The  Pelopoone- 
aians  propoeed  to  remove  tbe  inhabftants,  and  settle 


them  on  tbe  lands  of  those  aUtea  that  bad  jgiaari  tbt 
coiMDon  eneanj :  hot  tbe  Albniana  wen  araia  la 
the desolatioB prioBin,  and jaalouaof  tbe klsrfmoeo 
of  otbecs  with  tb^  eotaniaa ;  and  when  thay  sgai 
the  reception  of  the  Iobusbs  iata  tbe  confedaian,  (be 
Pelaponneainis  gave  way,  and  tbe  Samiana,  CMn^ 
and  other  ialandera  who  bad  joined  the  fleet  ware  id> 
mitied. — Herodotua  states  that,  alter  tbe  diseaibaRa> 
tion  of  the  Gieeka,  and  peeviona  to  the  battla^  a  bo^ 
aid's  wand  was  discovered  by  tbom  on  the  beadi  la 
they  were  advancing  towarda  the  eoen^,  and  ikat  a 
rumour,  in  eoDaequence,  eircDlated  among  the  Graab 
that  a  victmy  had  been  obtained  by  their  eonntiyiacB 
over  tbe  forces  of  Mardoniua.  Nothing,  indeed,  cooid 
be  more  natural  than  auch  a  rumour,  wbetbei  it  fas 
considered  as  tbe  efleet  of  accident  or  deugn :  Until 
ehoold  afterward  faave  be«>  found  to  eoineide  wiA  dv 
ttudi,  ie  one  of  those  marvala  wbieh  would  be  bud- 
erable  In  a  fictitiooe  nanralive,  and  jet  now  and  tkn 
occur  in  the  nal  coorse  of  events.  Being  belieied, 
however,  without  any  reason,  it  was  much  more  effics- 
cioua  in  raising  the  confidence  and  courage  of  do 
Greek*  than  if  it  had  been  transmitted  tbroi^  any  or- 
dinary channel  <n  the  stroogeat  evidence.  For  now 
the  favour  of  tbe  goda  seemed  visMe,  not  only  in  tba 
substance,  hat  in  tlie  manner  of  the  tidinga.  (Tkirt- 
imJTm  Grtece,  vol  2,  p.  36S. —  Herod.,  9,  98,  Mfj.) 
—Mount  Mycale,  according  to  Sirabo,  waa  well  wood- 
ed, and  abounded  with  game  ;  a  character  wluch,  aa 
Chandler  reports,  it  atiU  retains.  This  travetlet  ds 
scribes  it  aa  a  high  ridge,  with  a  beantifDlly-cnltivited 
plain  at  its  foot,  and  several  villagea  on  its  side. 
{TrneU,  p.  170,  say.)— II.  It  has  beon  a  snbiect  ol 
cODsideime  diaeaaaion  aowi^  eonunantatoia,  to  as- 
certain tbe  meaning  of  Condma  Nepoa,  in  bis  Uftsl 
Cinion(X,  S),  where  be  makes  this  commaoder  to  bava 
gained  a  victory  at  Jfyeob  over  the  combined  flesu 
of  tbe  Cyprians  aikd  PhoenieiaBa.  The  battle  ia  do 
scribed  by  Diodorus  Sieulua  (S,  61),  and  by  Plotarck 
in  hia  Life  of  Cimon.  It  ia  mentioned  also  by  Tba 
cydides(1, 100).  by  Plato  iMe»ex.—(^.,  id.  &i^pt. 
S,  vol.  8,  p.  391),  by  Polynnua  (1,  34),  by  Fnmtinus 
(4,  7, 45),  and  by  Mela  (1. 14).  But  all  these  sutbor- 
itiea  uniformly  make  the  battle  to  have  been  fought  at 
tbe  river  Eurymedoo,  not  far  from  Cypnia.  ■  In  rrder 
to  free  Coraeliua  Nepea  fiom  the  charge  of  a  groaa 
enor,  it  is  beat  to  adopt  tbe  opinioB  Taaebncko,  who 
thinks  that  there  muat  have  been  a  second  and  ob- 
scurer Mycalb,  near  the  Eurvmedon  in  I^nphrlia, 
where  the  battle  above  referred  to  waa  Ibo^it.  {Can- 
pare  FiacKer,  mi  Com.  JVcp.,  ^  <-) 

Mtoalissus,  a  city  of  Bowtia,  oortbeast  of  Tb^ict, 
and  a  abort  diatanos  to  the  weal  of  Aulia.  It  wai  aa 
ancient  place,  and  known  to  Homer.  (A,  3,  496.— 
Hymn,  m  AmM.,  S34.)  We  loam  from  Tbucydulei, 
that,  in  the  Pelopontwsian  war,  Mjcaleasoa  sustsfnad 
a  moat  afflicUng  disaster,  owing  to  an  attack  made 
upon  it  by  some  Thracian  troops  in  the  pay  of  Athens. 
These  bubariana,  having  sussed  tbe  town,  put  all 
tbe  inhabitanta  to  the  sword,  sparing  neither  women 
nor  children,  since  they  savagely  bntcbeted  a  number 
of  boys  who  were  assembled  in  the  public  school  be- 
longing tn  tba  place.  TltB  hiatoiian  afflma,  that  this 
waa  one  of  tbo  greatnt  calamities  which  em  beMl  a 
city.  (TAwcyd.,  7.  20.—P«auan.,  I,  X3.— SfraA* 
404.)  Tbe  only  remarkable  building  which  it  poseee» 
ed  was  a  temple  of  Ceres.  Sir  W.  Gell  has  the  M- 
lowing  note  on  the  ruins  of  this  ancient  town.  Blocks 
and  foundations  of  a  temple,  and  tombs ;  poeaUily  the 
tempU  of  Ceies  Myealeaaia.  Tba  waU  of  a  city  ob 
the  left,  about  three  hundred  yards.  Many  naeea^ 
probably,  of  Mycalessns."  p.  130. — CntOKr's 

Ane.  Greeet,  vol.  3,  p.  161,  *eqj.) 

MvciNiS,  I.  an  ancieot  city  of  Argolia,  in  a  north 
eaatam  direction  from  Argoa.  It  waa  said  to  havt 
been  founded  by  Perseus,  Aertija  death  of  his  giand- 
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hte  Aeriuna.    (Pautttnist,  3.  18.— Ank,  377.) 
Tba  nurt  wu  sop^wied  by  some  to  b«  derived  from 
Ujcene,  danghtei  of  Inacfaiu  ;  but  othen  aseigneii  a 
jiffieMHt  origm  to  the  word,  u  may  be  eeen  from  Pau- 
Miiias  (3,  16).    Peneus  waa  succeeded  by  Stbonelue, 
manied  to  a  daughter  of  Pelopa  named  Aatydamia ; 
•ftei  whom  followed  EuryatheuB,  Atreui,  and  Aga- 
neauton.   Utader  the  last  named  monarch,  the  empire 
ftf  Uyeww  reached  ite  highest  degree  of  opnlence  and 
power,  since  his  uitboiity  was  acknowledaed  by  the 
whole  of  Greece.   (Tfatcyd.,  1,  9.— ZNo2.  Sie.,  II, 
6&)— UyceoaB,  which  bad  been  superior  even  to  Aisos 
b  the  Trojaa  war,  declined  afiet  the  return  of  the  Her- 
iclids ;  and  in  the  78th  Olympiad,  or  468  B.C.,  the 
Aigi res,  having  attacked  ana  eaptared  *i»  eit^,  ler- 
sUm  it  to  the  ground  and  ensUved  its  iohabitanta. 
{IHoi.'  Sk.,  11,  6&.~~Strabo,  373.)    PausBnias  at- 
tributes the  deatmetioD  of  Myceiw  to  the  envy  which 
the  glory  acquired  by  the  troops  of  that  city  at  Ther* 
mOOTls  and  Platsa  had  excited  in  the  minds  of  the 
Argivea  (2, 18.— Compare  Herod.,  7,  303).    But  Di- 
odoms  affiniu,  that  the  war  arose  from  a  dispute  rola- 
tire  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  which  waa  common  to  the 
two  npaUica.    Stnbo  atatea,  tint  lo  eomolete  waa 
die  dealnietion  of  thia  celebnted  capita),  that  not  a 
restige  remained  of  its  existence.    This  asaertion, 
aowever,  ia  not  correct,  since  Pansanias  informs  us 
that  several  parts  of  the  walla  were  yet  standing,  aa 
ilso  one  of  the  gatea,  surmounted  by  lions,  when  be 
visited  the  niina.   Modem  travellers  have  ^ven  us  a 
full  and  intweating  account  of  these  reatiges.  The 
most  remarkable  among  the  remains  of  antiquity  is 
what  ia  termed  the  Treasniy  of  Atieos.   It  ia  a  hoUow 
cone  of  60  ieet  in  diameter,  and  as  many  in  height.  It 
is  composed  of  enormous  masses  of  a  very  hard  oreccla, 
or  s(vt  of  pudding-stone.   This  extraordiosry  edifice 
has  obrioaaly  been  imiaed  by  the  i«ojection  of  one  stone 
above  another,  and  they  nra^y  meet  at  the  top.  The 
cMitial  stone  at  the  top  has  been  removed,  alon^  with 
two  or  three  others,  and  yet  the  building  remains  as 
dniible  as  ever,  and  will  probably  last  to  the  end  of 
time.    Sir  W.  Gel)  discovered  biasa  nails  placed  at 
Kguikx  distances  throughout  the  interior,  which  he 
ihufcs  mast  have  aerved  to  fasten  plates  of  brass  to 
ibewaU.    {GOP*  Argiiliat  V- 99,  teqq.)  These  nails 
eoDsist  of  88  paru  of  copper  and  IS  of  tin.  Dr. 
ClsAe  opposes  the  opinion  of  this  being  the  l^sury 
of  Atrens,  principslly  on  the  ^ound  that  it  was  without 
die  walls  of  the  city,  deemmg  it  far  more  probable, 
•ad  more  in  conformity  with  what  we  find  in  ancient 
writers,  that  the  Treasniy  was  within  the  walls,  in  the 
reiy  citadel.    He  considers  it  to  be  the  Heronm  of 
PeneiM.   [Travels,  yol.  6,  p.       Lond.  ed.)  What- 
svR  may  Imve  been  its  oae,  it  ia  wortl^  of  notice, 
that  cells  of  bronze  or  brase.  i.  e.,  covered  widiin  with 
plates  of  brass,  were  very  common  in  ancient  Argolia. 
Sach,  no  doubt,  were  the  briaen  place  of  confinement 
of  Danae,  and  the  lurking-place  of  Eurystheas  when  in 
fear  of  Hercules.    The  remains  of  the  ancient  walls 
m  also  ven  enrooa,  being  evidently  of  that  style  of 
buiMinff  called  C  fclopeao.   Among  odier  things,  the 
Qale  w  the  Liou,  mentioned  by  nnsaniaa,  atiU  re- 
Baias.    The  modern  villege  of  KrahaO.  stands  near 
(he  raine  of  Mycene. — tlie  name  of  Mycena  was 
pnbably  derived  Irom  its  situation  in  a  recess  Qivx^) 
formed  by  two  mountains,  and  not,  as  Pausanias  im- 
agines, from  a  muahrooro,  or  the  pommel  of  a  sword. 

MtcbiInus,  a  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Cheops  ac- 
cord^ to  Herodotus  (3,  1!%),  but  of  Cbemmia  ae- 
^riine  to  Diodorua  (1, 64).  The  last-mentioned  wri- 
JK  caUis  him  Mechennua  (Uexeptvos),  a  name  which 
Zoega,  by  the  wd  of  the  Coptic,  makes  equivalent  to 
^ptaeefiil,'*  and  which  agrees,  therefore,  very  well 
with  the  einthet  fmof  (*'  nuU"  or  "gentW^  applied  to 
hiiH  bjr  Hetodotos  (I.  e^Zotga,  dt  OMut-t  f.  416.) 
MtceriiiDs  waa  nnurkable  for  the  jnatiee  and  modeia- 


tion  of  his  reign.  Laicher  makes  lum  to  bare  tthi 
over  Egypt  for  the  space  of  20  years,  he  having  b*> 
cended  the  throne,  according  to  this  critic,  inB.C. 
1072,  and  having  been  succeeded  by  Asycbs  B.C. 
1053. — Mycerinus  built  one  of  ^e  pyramids,  which 
travellers  usually  c^l  the  third  one.  It  is  smaller  in 
size  than  the  otbeia,  but,  was  equally  as  expsnsive  as 
the  rest,  being  cased,  according  to  Diodorua  8icalii% 
half  way  up  with  Ethiopian  marble.  Herodotus  in. 
forms  us  (3,  1S3)  that  this  monarch,  after  having  reign- 
ed for  no  great  length  of  time,  was  informed  by  the 
oracle  of  Latona,  at  Butos,  tbst  be  was  destined  to 
live  only  six  years  longer ;  and  that,  on  complaining 
that  he,  a  pious  prince,  was  not  allowed  a  long  reign, 
while  lus  father  and  grandfather,  who  had  been  injo- 
rioos  to  mankind  and  impious  to  the  gods,  had  on- 
joyed  each  a  long  life,  he  was  told  that  hia  short  lifti 
was  the  direct  consequence  of  his  piety,  for  the  fatea 
had  decreed  that  for  the  space  of  150  years  Egypt 
should  be  oppressed,  of  which  determination  the  two 
preceding  monarohs  had  been  aware.  {Herod.,  L  e. 
—Bohr,  ad  loc.) 

MtcSnos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  lying  a  little  to  the 
east  of  Delos.  It  is  deacnbed  by  Atbenaus  (1, 14)  as 
apoor  and  barren  ialand,  the  inbabftanta  of  v^ichwers 
consequently  rapacious  and  fond  of  money.  Straht 
reports  that  they  lost  their  hair  at  sn  eariy  age,  whenet 
the  name  of  Myconian  was  proverbially  used  to  desw 
nate  a  bald  person.  (Slrabo,  487. — Compare  tM 
words  of  Donatus,  ad  Ter.,  Hee.,  3,  4:  "Myeon 
etlwt  omnit  ^venhu.")  It  vras  also  said,  that  thi 
gianu  whom  Hocnles  bad  conquered  lay  in  a  beiq 
nnder  the  island ;  a  fable  which  gave  rise  to  anotba 
aaying  QUa  HvKovof),  applied  to  ^ose  authors  wbi 
confusedly  mixed  together  things  which  ought  to  havt 
been  treated  of  separately.  {Plut.,  Symv^  I,  3.— 
Zenob.,  Cent.,  6,  U.—ApcUed.,  1,  6, 3.)  TTiie  ialan< 
is  mentioned  by  Thucydidea  (8,  39)  and  Herodotoi 
(6,  118).  Pliny  assigns  to  it  a  monntain  named  Dl- 
mastus  (4,  IS).  ScyTax  states  that  it  bad  two  towns 
(p.  22).  The  modem  name  of  the  island  ia  MyeonL 
(Cramer^a  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  409,  *eqq.) 

MtodohIa,  I.  a  province  of  Macedonia,  which  m- 

Eeara  to  have  extended  from  the  river  Axius  to  the 
ike  Bolbe,  and  at  one  period  even  to  tlwi  Sttrmop 
(Herod.,  7,  138.— T^turyd.,  1,  68.)  It  origmal^  be- 
longed to  the  Edones,  apeople  of  Thrace :  bat  these 
were  expelled  by  the  Temenid*.  (TTiucjfd.,  3,  98.) 
Under  the  division  of  Mygdonia  we  most  include  sev- 
eral minor  districts,  euomeraled  by  different  historians 
and  geographers.  These  sre,  Amphaxitis  and  Paraxia, 
Andiemus  and  Grestonia  or  Crestonia.  (Cnuncr'a 
Atu.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  388.) — 11.  A  district  of  Meso 
potamia.  The  later  ge<^[n|diical  writers  affix  tlua 
name  merely  to  the  nnthustem  aeetion  of  ^  land, 
eapecially  to  the  ccmntry  around  Nisibis ;  Strabo,  how- 
ever, expreasly  includes  the  western  part  alao.  He  far- 
ther mentions,  that  the  name  of  the  region,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  inbabiunts  (Mygdones),  were  first  given  by  tbs 
Macedonians.  {SiriU>.,  747.)  In  this  latter  particular 
he  ia  wrong ;  for  we  find  that  the  ten  thousand,  in  tbeii 
retreat,  met  with  Mygdonfans  (Xen.,*  Aiuh.,  3,  S), 
united  with  the  Armem'ans,  who  dispotod  with  tfaem 
the  passage  of  the  river  Centrices.  Under  the  Mace- 
donian sway,  the  name  of  Mygdonia  began  to  be  dis- 
used, and  that  of  Anthemusia^Av&ipnfofa,  "the 
bloomiDS." — pToeop.,  Per«.,  1,  It)  was  employed  in 
its  stead,  mora  eapedally  with  leCuence  to  the  tract 
of  conntry  ewloeed  between  Mens  Mashis,  the  Ev 
phrates,  anti  the  Chaboras,  {Matmert,  Geogr.,  vol.  it 
pt.  3,  p.  360,  teqq.) 

MranoNius,  I.  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  called  else 
the  Saocoras,  rising  in  the  district  of  Mygdonia,  and 
falling  into  the  Chaboras.  It  Is  now  the  Hermai,  or, 
accoraing  to  others,  the  Sindethar. — H.  The  epithet 
"Mygdonian"  ii  applied  by  Horace  (Od.,  3, 13,2S}U 
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pimgis,  either  from  t  brwxh  of  tlie  Mjrgdooes  luTiiw 
'•etUMl  there  tt  a  Teir  early  period,  while  tbej  were  atu 
ngarded  aa  ■  Thneian  tritw,  or  elaa  from  one  of  the 
ancient  monarcbs  of  the  land.   In  farovr  of  the  firat 

ttt  these  opiniona  we  hare  the  authority  of  Strabo  (97A), 
who  apeaks  of  the  Mygdonea  as  occupying  the  northern 
ptrta  of  Phrygia.  On  the  other  hand,  Pauaaoiaa  makes 
the  Phrygiant  to  have  receired  the  appellation  of  Hyg- 
dooiana  from  Mygdon,  one  of  their  early  kinga  (10, 
ST).  With  Paasanias  coincide  Stephanna  of  Byzanti- 
am,  and  the  scholiatt  on  Apolloniua  Rhodiua  (3,  787). 
la  Homer,  moreoYer,  the  Pbiygiana  are  atyled  7m>1 
tyrpijoc  Koi  Uvytovot  &vTt06oio.  The  firat  of  these 
two  opinions,  however,  is  eYidenlly  the  more  correct 
one.  It  ia  more  consistent  wiUi  reason  that  a  country 
dtould  give  an  appellation  to  its  ruler  than  receive 
one  from  him. 

MvodSnds  or  Mvodok,  I.  an  ancient  monarcli  of 
the  Mygdones.  (Pautan.,  10,  S7. — Vid.  Mygdonus 
II.) — II.  A  brother  of  Hecuba,  Priam'a  wife,  who 
ingaed  in  part  of  Thrace.  Hia  son  Consboa  was 
ealled  MygicnUn  bom  him.  {Virg.,  JEtuid,  2, 
841.) 

Mvlaia  (orum),  a  city  of  Caria,  situate  to  the  south- 
west of  Straionicea,  and  a  short  distance  to  the  north 
of  the  harbour  PbyacQa.  It  was  of  Grecian  origin, 
and  wu  founded  at  a  very  early  period,  but  by  whom 
is  uncertain.  Here,  at  one  time,  resided  Hecalomnus, 
the  progenitor  of  Nfausolus.  (Straho,  659.)  Mylaaa, 
as  Suabo  reports,  was  situate  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  containing  veins  of  a  beautiful 
white  mari)Ie.  This  waa  of  great  advantage  to  the 
eity  for  the  conatnictioB  of  pabGc  and  other  buildings ; 
aiM  the  inhabitants  wen  not  slow  in  availing  them- 
aelvea  of  it ;  few  cities,  as  Strabo  remarks,  being  so 
sumptuously  embelliahed  with  handsome  porticoes  and 
stately  templea,  {Slraho,  659.)  It  was  particularly 
famoua,  however,  for  a  very  ancient  temple  of  the  Ca- 
rian  Jove,  and  for  another,  of  nearly  equal  antiquity, 
sacred  to  Jni^tor  Osogna.  Id  after  times  a  very  beau- 
tiful temple  waa  erecMd  here,  dedicated  to  Augustus 
and  to  Ibome.  Mylasa  suffered  severely  in  the  inroad 
of  Labienus,  during  the  contest  between  Antony  and 
Augustus,  but  waa  subsequently  restored.  (Dio  Caaa., 
48,  S6.}  Pococke  saw  the  temple  to  Augustus  nearly 
entire,  but  it  baa  aince  been  destroyed,  and  the  mate- 
rials have  been  used  for  buitdins  a  moaqoe.  {Poeocke, 
vol.  2,  pt.  3,  c.  6. — Compare  Chandler,  Asia  Minor, 
c.  66.)  Mylasa  is  now  Melaato,  and  is  at  the  ptea- 
ent  day  remarkable  for  producing  the  best  tobacco  in 
Turkey.  Mannert,  however,  thinks  that  Mylasa  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  IffuUa, 
while  Keichard  [Thea.  Top.  Noremh.,  1621)  is  in  fa- 
vour of  MifUetch.—A»  regards  the  sncient  name  of 
this  ci^.  it  may  bo  remarked  that  the  older  Greek  wri- 
ters, with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Polybius  (de  Kirt., 
dtc,  1.  16,  ad  fin.),  give  HvXaeea  (Mylaaaa);  while 
Pliny,  Fknaanias,  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  Hierocles, 
and  others,  have  Mylua  (Mv^tra),  and  with  this  lat- 
ter form  the  coins  that  have  been  discovered  appear  to 
agree,    (jtfowierf,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  281.) 

HvLi  0^  MvL^  now  Milaszo,  was  situate  on  s 
lOBgne  of  land  sonthwest  of  Peloram,  on  the  iM»them 
eout  of  Sicily.  Between  this  place  and  a  station 
eslM  Nsulochus,  ihe  fleet  of  Seitus  Pompeius  waa 
dafeated  by  that  R  the  triumvir  Octavius,  under  the 
command  of  Agrippa.  {Tkuct/d.,  3,  90. — Ptin.,  3,  8. 
—VeU.  Patere.,  S,  79.)  Reichord  makes,  Myl»  an- 
swer to  tne  modem  MtliUi.    (TA<«. ;  tab'.  Sic.) 

Hylitta,  a  surname  of  Veiraa  among  the  Assyri- 
ans. {Herod.,  1,  131,  l99.—Coiwiik  the  remarks  of 
Rhode,  Heilige  Sage  der  Mllen  Baktrer,  Medtr,  und 
Petaer,  p.  279,  teqq.  —  JhlMrt,  Hiat.  dea  Cnltea, 
vol.  S,  p.  190,  ae^q.) 

MvNDDS,  a  maritime  town  of  Caria,  northweat  of 
Halicamaasua,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  peninsula 
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below  Cjt  Sinus  laseius.  Tt  waa  ftondcd  by  s  co« 
ny  from  Trcexene  {Ptmagn.,  t,  30),  sod  appaais  ie 
ure  been  at  oo  great  diatsnce  -from  Halieanaasna, 
since  Alexander  marched  over  the  inlecveiuBf  ipiee 
in  one  night  with  a  part  of  his  troops,  (dmca,  I. 
24.)  The  city  was  a  strong  one,  and  Aknmdei 
would  not  slop  to  beaiege  it,  though  he  atteDBtad, 
but  without  auccesa,  to  take  it  by  snrpriae.  ntm- 
cles  gives  it,  probably  by  corruption,  the  nans  at 
AmjrMlus.  PImy,  bendes  Mnidas,  speaks  of  Mi 
myndua  (6, 39) ;  and  perbaps  his  Neapolia  is  no  oAn 
than  the  new  town.  (Compare  Mdit,  1,  16.)— "Ws 
can  hardly  doubt,"  remarks  Leake,  *'  that  Kjoim 
stood  in  tne  small  sheltered  port  of  Gmmiahiu,  when 
Captain  Beaufort  asw  the  remains  of  an  ancicDt  pia 
at  the  entraitce  of  the  pott,  and  some  nina  at  tbs 
head  of  the  bay."  (Jonrtia/,  p.  338.)  PatBrnjadoi 
may  have  been  attaate,  as  Msuwrt  supposes,  nest  ik 
Cape  Astypalea  of  Strabo,  which  derived  its  mih 
probably  from  that  circumstanee,  ar>d  which  CnaM 
takes  to  be  tbe  peninsula  of  Ptakt  Lmeats  botlfft. 
duB  itself  must  be  Meiauha.  (Om>er*«  ilna  Jfiwr, 
vol.  2,  p.  176.) 

MroNNiaus,  I.  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  between 
Teos  and  Lebedoa,  and  situated  on  a  hi^  peaitwola. 
(5fraA..  643.— £».,  37.  S7.)  The  biU  of  Myonne- 
sns  is  now  csUed  Hyp^-bonnua,  and  is  deacribed  by 
modem  travellers  as  commanding  a  most  eitensive 
view  of  a  picturesque  country,  of  the  seacout  and 
island.  {Chavdler'a  Travela^  p.  124.)— II.  A  am^ 
island  off  the  coast  of  Phthiotis,  in  Thesssly,  and  be- 
tween the  Artemisian  shore  of  Eobcsa  and  the  maia 
land.  It  was  near  Apbeta.— TIL  One  of  the  antU 
islsnds  near  Ephesus,  which  Pliny  calls  Ihf  Ksiatrati 
(6,  31). 

Mros  HoRHOs  or  "  Mouse*a  Hwrhovr^  a  sstpon 
of  Egypt,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  Arrian  s^ 
that  It  waa  one  of  the  most  celebrated  porU  on  thii 
sea.  It  was  chosen  by  Ptolemy  Fhiladelpbus  for  'bs 
convenience  of  commerce,  in  uoference  to  ArsiLoe 
(or  Swtt),  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  nav^ting 
the  westem  extremity  of  the  gulf.  It  waa  caiJed  also 
Aphroditea  portua,  or  the  port  of  Tenna.  It  is  full  of 
little  isles,  and  its  modem  name  of  St^ange-el-Bakri, 
or  "  the  sponge  of  the  sea,"  has  an  evident  analogy  to 
the  etymology  of  the  second  of  the  Greek  names  giv- 
en above,  from  the  vulgar  error  of  sponge  being  the 
foam  of  the  sea,  and  Venue  (Aphrodite)  having  been 
bbled  to  have  sprung  from  the  foam  of  the  ocean. 
(From  tviange  our  ^iglieh  term  is  I'funge,  a^phinge, 
apuTtge.)  The  situation  of  Myos  Hormoa  is  deler- 
mined  by  three  islands,  which  Agatharcbidea  men- 
tions, known  to  modem  navigators  by  the  name  of 
the  Ji^tteent,  and  iu  latitude  is  fixed,  with  httle  fluc- 
tuation, in  37°  0'  0",  W  D'Anville,  Brace,  and  Da  h 
Roebette.  {VtHetM,  Peripku,  p.  78.)  IVcnnuce 
is  said  to  be  very  crooked  and  vrinding.  on  account  ol 
the  islanda  lying  in  front ;  and  bence,  peih^n,  maj 
have  arisen  the  ancient  appellation,  the  hsrbour  b«tig 
compared  to  a  mouae's  hole.  {Bruce,  voL  5",  p.  31^ 
8vo  ed.) 

Mtra  (orttm  or  e),  a  town  of  Lycia,  near  tbe 
aontbora  coast,  southwest  of  Lim;^  and  weal  of  the 
Sacrum  Promontorium.  It  waa  situate  on  the  brow 
of  a  lofly  hill,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  sudis  from  lbs 
shore.  [Strabo,  664.)  According  to  Attemidona 
(ap.  StrtU).,  I.  c),  it  was  one  of  tbe  six  most  impot- 
Unt  cities  of  the  country.  The  Emperor  Hieodosiua 
II.  made  it  dnalty  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Lycia 
(Malaltt,  U.—Hieroetea,  p.  664),  aa  it  was  aboat  dua 
period  die  most  distinguished  etty  in  ibe  land.  (Be- 
ail,  Stleuc.,  Vil.  S.  Thcclx,  I.  1,  p.  873.)  Myrs,  ac- 
cording to  Leake,  still  preserves  its  andant  name. 
Tbe  distance  of  the  mins  from  the  sea  ta  aaid  10  cor 
respond  very  accurately  with  the  mtiiiiHimw*  o' 
Strabo.   (7ounMf,  p.  188,  381.) 
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Mtiundr  la,  a  citj  jf  AbU  Minor,  on  tbt  Bay  of 
Itaut,  below  Alexandre*  (xard  'Itro^),  wbich  Xeno- 
pbou  {AiuUt.,  1,  i)  placni  in  Syria  beyoml  the  P^la 
CilicM ;  bat  ScjUx  include*  it  within  the  limita  of 
Cilieift  (|fk  W),  m*  well  w  Stnbc^  i^  wjs  that  Se- 
leuela  MPioia,  near  the  month  of  the  Onntea,  wu 
the  &at  Syrian  town  beyond  the  Galf  of  lasas.  Il 
was  a  place  of  eonatderable  trade  in  the  time  of  the 
Peniao  dominion.  Xeuopbon  speaks  of  the  number 
of  merchant  vessels  here.  It  decliued  at  a  later  pe- 
fiod,  m  consequence  of  ita  vicinity  to  the  more  flour- 
ishiog  citf  of  Alezatidiea.  It  appears  to  have  been 
arigiBally  a  Phmniuan  aettlement.  (Xen.,  L  c. — iScy- 
lax,  I.  «.}  The  modem  name  it  not  given  by  any  trav- 
eUer. 

MTRiM*,  I.  a  city  and  harbour  of  ^lis,  in  /&ta 
Hinor,  forty  stadia  to  the  north  of  Cyma.  (Stni^o, 
631.)  According  to  Mela  (1,  18),  it  was  the  oldest 
of  the  £oUan  cities,  and  received  its  name  from  My- 
rioue  iu  foander.  Pliny  (5,  30)  states  that  it  after- 
ward  assumed  the  name  of  Sebastopolia,  of  whieb, 
bowersf,  no  trace  appears  on  its  coins.  Philip,  king 
of  Macedonia  (son  of  Demetrius},  held  possession  of 
it  for  sonw  time,  with  a  view  to  fotnre  operations  in 
Asia  Minor ;  but,  being  noqniahed  by  the  Romans, 
be  was  compelled  by  that  people  to  evacaate  the 
ptaco.  18,  %7.~Im.,  33,  30.)  Hienclea 

■nakea  nmtion  of  lUa  eity  at  a  later  peiiod  (p.  681), 
after  wfaidi  we  lose  of  it  It  waa  the  native 
Dlaee  of  Agathias.  Gboiaeol  Ooaffier  gives  the  raod- 
«cn  'name  aa  Somlarttt. — II.  A  city  on  the  north- 
western  coast  of  Lemnos,  and  one  of  the  principal 
'jFlaees  in  the  island.  It  was  situate  on  the  aide  look- 
■ng  toward*  Moant  Atboa,  aince  Pliny  reports  (4, 13) 
■hat  lb«  •baimr  of  the  noontains  waa  visible  in  the 
fcnun  of  tbia  eity  tt  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice. 
•JHyrina  alone  offered  resistance  to  Mtliiadea  when 
hat  general  went  against  Lemnos.  It  was  taken, 
Inwever,  by  hiia  forces.  (Herod,,  6,  140.  —  Steph. 
Bfz.,  a.  V.  Mvfitva.)  Hie  ruins  of  this  town  are'  still 
to  be  seen.  On  its  site  stands  the  modem  Catlro. 
{WiifoU*$  CeiUction,  vol.  1.  p.  64.)— III.'  A  town  of 
Crete,  north  of  Lyctos.  (Pitny,  4,  13.)  It  still  re- 
tains it*  ancient  name.  (^Cramer't  Ane.  Greece,  vol. 
3,0.393.) 

HraiNue,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  Myrina  in 
ifiolia,  where  he  was  worshipped. 

HrBNKcfoas,  an  artist  of  Miletus,  mentioned  as 
(asking  chariots  so  small  that  they  were  covered  by 
the  wing  of  a  fly.  He  also  inscribed  an  elegiac  distich 
■D  a  giun  of  seaanmm.  (Oie.*  AeaA.^  ^.—Miian, 
y.  A,  1,  17.— Pmtwt,  U  loe.—8iUig,  Diet.  Art., 
•.».) 

MTKMiDSitKs,  a  people  on  the  southern  borders  of 
Thesssly,  who  accompanied  Achilles  to  the  Trojan 
«ir.  They  received  their  name,  according  to  one 
■eeoant,  from  Myrmidon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Eury- 
■adusa,  who  married  one  of  the  daugWrs  of  JEolaa, 
wd  whoM  eon  Actor  manied  ^gina,  the  dau^ter 
ef  the  Asopus.  According  to  some,  the  Myrmidons 
wen  ao  called  from  their  having  beon  originally  ants, 
np/aiKe^.  {Vid.  ^acna.)  This  change  from  ants 
lo  men  is  foonded  merely  upon  the  eqnivocation  of 
their  name,  which  resembles  that  of  the  ant  (jivp/t^^. 
[(hid,  afet.,  7.  66*.—Strab.~Hygin.,fab.,  53.) 

HvRoia,  a  celebrated  autnary  and  at^ver  on  sil- 
ver, who  lived  in  Olymp.  87.  Pansanias  atyles  bim 
m  .\thenian  (6,  3,  1).  The  reason  of  this  i«  sstis- 
bctorily  explained  by  Tluersch.  (Epoch.  Art.  (rr.,  2, 
Adiut.,  64.)  Myion  rendered  himself  particularly  fa- 
moos  by  his  statue  of  a  cow,  so  true  to  nature  that 
balls  approached  her  as  if  she  were  alive.  This  is 
fteqaently  alluded  to  among  the  epigrams  in  the  An- 
Uufogy.  (SamUag,  Unim*dt.,  vd.  1.  p.  100.— J3Sf- 
(jgcr,  Anitittuitg.,  p.  144. — Oectte,  ticwr  Kmtut  tmd 
4fttrffaMk.  S,     ).— FW.  Lanaooa  and  Athoa.)— A 


list  of  Myron's  prodnetioM  mtj  be  seen  bt  9Ut^ 

(Diet.  Art.,  m.  v.). 

'■  MvaaBi,  a  daughter  of  Cinyraa,  king  of  Cypma. 
She  had  a  son  by  her  own  father,  culed  AflkKiU 
When  Cinyiaa  waa  unrixad  of  the  aims  ho  had  a» 
knowingly  eiHiunittM,  be  etUfflpted  to  atab  hiB  dangle 
ter,  but  Myrrba  fled  into  Anlria,  wbam  ah«  was  chan- 
ged into  a  tree  called  myiA.  {Ifygm.,  fai.,  68,  til. 
—Ovid,  Met.,  10,  S9S.) 

'MYRTlLna,  a  aon  of  Merenty  and  Phaetbnea,  charl> 
oteer  to  CEnomaus.  (Ftd.  Htppodamia,  CEoomaus, 
end  Pelops.) 

MvariB,  a  Gredan  female  irf'dittfHDidied  poetieal 
abilities,  who  flomished  about  500  B.C.  She  waa 
bom  at  Antbedon,  in  Boeotta.  Pindar  is  said  to  have 
received '  bis  first  lostmctiona  in  tbo  poetic  ait  from 
her,  and  it  was  during  the  period  of  his  attendance 
upon  her  Uiat  he  benme  acquainted  with  Corumai 
who  was  also  a  jnipil  of  M^ia.  Sewal  of  her  pro- 
ductions were  still  remainmg  in  the  age  of  Plntaicfa, 
tbongb  none  exist  now.  The  story  of  ner  haviw  giv- 
en  inslmction  hi  the  poetic  art  to  Corinna  and  Bndtx 
does  not  seem  eonsistent  with  tho  reproach  which  the 
former  addresses  to  her  for  having  ventured  to  con- 
tend with  the  latter.  (Votw,  Bxeerpt.  exApoU.  Djf»- 
ait.—Mailttare,  Dial.,  ti-  Stmrz.,  p.  M6.)  A  sUtue 
of  brooxe  waa  raised  in  bonoor  of  her. 

MtbtSom  Maks,       part  ef  the  wlmh  ky 

between  ibe  eoaat  ofA^oUa  and  Attiea.  (Sfreie, 
V3».—U.,  879.)  Pansaniaa  atetes  that  it  wu  ao 
cdted  from  a  woman  named  Myrto  (8,  14. —  Cra- 
mer'* Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  7). 

MtbtontIoh,  I.  an  inland  li^e  of  Acamania,  below 
Anacloriam ;  the  water  of  which,  however,  is  ealt,  aa 
it  communicates  with  the  aaa.  Il  ia  now  called  M%r- 
tari.  (Strdbo,  489.) — II.  A  town  of  Elts,  originally 
named  Myrwnns,  and  claaaed  by  Homer,  onder  ^ua 
latter  appellation,  among  ^  Epean  towna.  It  waa 
abont  seventy  sUdia  from  the  city  of  Elis,  on 
road  from  dience  to  Dyme,  and  near  the  sea.  (Sfraie, 
841.)  The  ruins  of  wis  ancient  place  probably  cor- 
respond with  (he  vestiges  of  high  antiquity  obaerred 
I7  Sir  W.  Gell  near  the  village  of  JTeMndlM,  on  the 
road  from  KapdelH  to  Patai^foiia.  (JHh.  of  ik»  Ma- 
re*, p.  81.—  Owner**  Aw.  Grtaee,  vol.  8,  p.  88, 
leqq.S 

Mva,  I.  a  celebrated  engraver  on  silver,  wtsse  coun- 
try is  nncerUin.  According  to  the  statement  ef  Pan- 
sanias (I,  M,  3),  he  mast  have  been  contemporary 
with  Phidias.  Mys  carved  the  battle  between  ^ 
Ceatanis  and  Lapitha  on  the  shield  held'  by  the  Mi- 
nam  ^  Rddias.  (Pnuaii..  I.  e.)  regards  the 
aneehnmiam  committed  by  Pausanias  in  the  pesaage 
jnak  referred  to,  and  which  makes  Parrbasiua  to  have 
aasisted  Phidias  about  Olymp.  e4,*onsolt  the  remarks 
of  Sillig  (Diet.  Art., :  e.)— II.  A  slave  and  follower  of 
Epicurus.  The  philosopher  mannraitted  him  by  his 
will.   (Diog.  Laert.,  10.  ».—Menag.,  ad  he.) 

MtsIa,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  lymg  to  the  north 
of  Lydia  and  west  of  Bilhynia.  It  ia  extremely  diflS- 
colt,  aa  Strabo  bad  already  obseived,  to  sssign  to  Uw 
Mysians  their  precfse  limits,  since  these  appear  to  have 
varied  continually  from  the  time  of  Homer,  and  are 
very  loosely  marfted  by  ail  the  ancient  geognpbms 
from  Scylax  to  Ptolen^.  Strabo  conceives,  Mat  ibe 
Homeric  boundaries  of  the  leseer  Mysia  were  the  .£se- 
pus  to  the  west  and  Bithynia  to  the  east  (Sinh.,  584) ; 
but  Scylax  removes  them  considerably  lo  the  east  ol 
this  position  by  placing  the  Mysians  on  the  Golf  ol 
Cius.  (Peripl.,  p.  86.)  Ptolemy,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  extended  the  Mysian  territoq^te  the  west  as  fai 
as  Lampsacus,  while  to  the  east  ne  aeparates  it  ffen 
Bithynia  by  the  river  Rhyndaco*.  It  waa  the  prevail- 
ing opinion,  of  antiquity,  that  the  Myaiana  were  not  an 
indisenoua  people  of  Aaia,  but  that  they  bad  beea 
tnnsfrianted  to  it*  shores  from  the  banks  of  tU  Jhm 
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■tn  nhtn  iht  wlriwl  KM  BttbtoiiMd  ftsdf  onder 
Ik  AUM  of  I^Mi,  17  whiefa  the;  mm  knowa  to  Um 
KoHHM  for  MT«iil  centnriea  ifter  the  ChriatUo  era. 
(Arak.  808.  —Arum.,  •p.  tund.,  671.)  Nor  is  thit 
•pjaum  tt  nriatK,*  with  the  tndiiion  which  looked 
opoQ  this  p*0|de  w  of  k  kindred  race  with  the  Cuiuw 
flud  Lydiao*,  wtce  theae  two  nationa  were  Ukewiie 
i^poaad  to  bare  com  ffon  Tbnca  J^AnrwL,  1, 17S.— 
Aiwi..  659} ;  nor  with  anothMr,  which  nguded  ibem 
n  partiedar  «a  deacended  Iran  the  Lydiana,  in  wboae 
laagoago  the  word  Nur*M  lignified  "  a  beech,"  which 
Um,  it  wai  firtber  oDaerred,  abounded  in  the  wooda 
of  the  M^iat:  Oljnpoa.  Stiabo,  who  ha*  copied 
these  jtarticulara  (ion  Xaothu  the  Ljdiao,  and  Me- 
aeeratca  of  EIm,  atUea  deo,  m  theii  aaiboiity,  that 
the  Hraian  dielwt  waa  a  mixtuN  of  tboaa  of  Fhngia 
and  Lydia.  (Srr«&.«  &7S.>— We  may  collect  bom 
Heiodotua  that  the  Myaiana  were  atready  a  Dumeroiu 
and  powerfid  people  before  the  Trojan  war,  aioce  be 
apeake  of  a  faat  expedition  having  been  undertaken  by 
them,  in  conjanciioD  with  the  Teocri,  into  ^uiwe,  in 
the  coniae  of  which  ibey  aubjogated  the  whole  of  Thnce 
and  Micedonia,  aa  far  aa  the  Peneaa  and  the  Ionian 
Sea.  (Amd..  7,  tO,  75.)  Subeequeotly,  however, 
to  tbia  period,  the  dale  of  which  ia  very  remoto  and 
ntkcertain,  it  appears  thM  the  Myai  were  coidoed  in 
Aaia  Minor  within  limita  which  cwreepond  bat  lit- 
tle with  soeh  extenaive  conqueaia.  Strabo  ia  inclined 
to  suppose  that  their  primary  seat  in  that  conntir  waa 
the  diatiiet  which  eurrouods  Mount  Olympus,  wbenoe 
ho  Uiinke  they  wen  afterward  diivmi  the  Phiygians, 
and  forced  to  retire  to  tha  banka  of  the  CaicDa,  where 
the  Arcadian  Telephna  became  their  kinir.  (fun*., 
^.  Ariatet.,  Jtiut.,  8,  ».~Slrmi.,  672.-~Hygin.,  /si., 
101.)  Bnt  it  appears  from  Herodotua  that  they  atill 
•oeopied  the  Olympian  district  id  the  time  of  Cnrnoa, 
whoee  ad>jeela  they  had  become,  and  whoae  aid  tb^ 
laqueated  to  deatnw  the  wild  bou  which  ravaifed  their 
eMaHy  (I.  88).  Sli^  bimaelf  alao  recognises  the 
ttviaiM  of  tbia  people  into  the  Myaians  of  Mount  Olym- 
fm  and  thoee  of  the  Ca'icus  (571).  These  two  dis- 
Meta  answer  respectively  to  the  Myaia  Minor  and  Ua- 
imr  of  Ptolemy.  Homer  ooomentes  the  Myai  among 
UM  allies  of  Priam  in  savenl  pasaagea,  bnt  be  nowhere 
dofinea  their  teftitory,  ot  even  namea  their  towlia ;  in 
•ne  place,  indeed,  be  evidently  aaaigna  to  them  a  ail- 
BBlion  among  tha  Tbracisna  of  Europe,  (il.,  18,  6.) 
•^TIm  Myaians  of  Asia  had  become  aubjact  to  the 
E^dian  monaroba  in  the  reign  of  Alyattes,  father  to 
Crmaus.  and  periupa  earlier,  as  appeara  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Nicolsoa  Damaeeenua,  who  reports  that  Cro- 
ans  had  been  appointed  to  the  government  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Adremyttium  and  the  Tbebsn  plain  dorii^ 
the  nign  of  hia  father.  {Creuxer,  IB*i.  Frag.,  p. 
103.)  Strabo  even  affirms  that  Troaa  was  afreaoy 
Bul^«cted  in  tha  reign  of  Gygea.  iStrab.,  690.)  On 
the  diaaolution  of  the  Lydian  empire,  they  paaaed,  to- 
gether with  the  other  nations  of  Asia,  und«r  the  Per- 
sian dominion,  and  formed  part  of  ibe  third  sarrapy  in 
Ibe  divieion  made  by  Dariue.  [Htrod.,  3,  90.— U., 
7,  74.)  A&n  the  death  of  Atexander  they  were  an- 
nexed to  Uie  Syrian  empire ;  bat,  on  the  defeat  of  An- 
tioebiia,  the  Komans  rewarded  the  services  of  Eume- 
naa,  king  of  Pergamns,  with  the  grant  of  a  district  so 
oonveaiaDtly  situated  with  regard  tobisown  dominions, 
and  which  he  had  already  occupied  with  bis  forces. 
(Pofjri.,  S8,  37.  — X«T.,  88,  39.)  At  a  later  period, 
MyMB  was  annexed  lo  the  Roman  proconsular  prov- 
toee  (Cie.,  Ep.  U  ^ni.  fr.,  1,  8);  bat  under  the 
emperors  it  formed  a  aeparate  district,  and  waa  govern- 
ed by  a  procnrator.  (AMewn(s..9,  p.  398,  e.)  It  ia 
to  be  observed,  also,  that  St.  Luke,  in  the  Acts,  dia- 
tmgniabea  Mya:i  from  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
K^nia  aad  T  aaa  (16,  7,  acf.j,— The  Greeks  have 
Higiiiatlaed  tl  •  Myaiana  aa  a  cowardly  and  in^iecile 
MBt  wte  wai'»  Boflet  Aemaelvu  to  bo  injnred  and 
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pfaadtgod  by  theirBeigfabonraiDtfae  moatnamiveipai 

ner.  Hence  the  proverbial  e^reenou  Vwwv  "kda, 
tued  by  Demoathenea  {Dt  Cor.,  p.  248, 23)  and  Arie- 
totle  iJiUt.,  1,  IS,  aO],  to  which 
when  he  aajre, "  Quid  jwrro  m  Q  't^bco  Mrmone  lam  Ivv 
tmm  aiqiu  cetehratum  tit,  gaaaa,  jf  qm»  dCMicoM 
duct/ur,  ut  Hfytorum  vAmhw  esse  tUeahu-  f"^  (Pr» 
Flaee.,  c.  27.)  Elsewhere  the  same  writer  doscribei 
ttiem  SB  a  tribe  of  barbarians,  without  taste  for  litei* 
ture  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  (Orat.,  c.  8-— Crs 
ner'a  Asia  Minat,  vol.  1,  p.  30,  uqq.) 

Mrsica,  a  river  of  Mysia,  which  bUa into  Csi- 
cnsnenrtlieBoureeoftlielfltterriT«r.  UnDerttAei 
it  fbr  the  tme  Oaicns  in  the  enty  put  of  iu  eoBVS- 
{Oeogr.,  vol.  8,  pt  3,  p.  397.) 

Mtstib,  a  son  of  the  poet  Valgiaa,  whose  evty 
Matb  was  ao  deeply  lamented  by  ue  &dwr  that  U«^ 
■eewToteanodetoallnrtbeBfmaf  hiafiiend.  (A- 
fwl.,  Od.,  9,  9.) 

MTTrLBKi.    Vid,  BfityleM. 

Mrva  (gen.  JQrMstfa),  the  amallast  of  all  the  lodB 
aitiea,  aa  appeara  from  its  o^  ooDtribntng  three  ves- 
aelatotheanitadaeetof  SMseol.  (/Tsm^.,  6, 9.)  It 
was  situate^  aooordMg  to  Stmbo,  on  the  eouhena  oaok 
oCiheAfawider.tliir^alBdiafroBiianaBtb.  (Arak, 
•86.)  TbeMMnderimenotBwigafalefarlnnvea- 
eels,  and  to  this  cimunatuice  nay  psiaespaDy  ne  as- 
cribed the  inferiorraokitf  Alyoa  among  her  Ifmian  aia- 
tera  in  pointof<^«ulenoe  and  power.  The  inundatiMU 
ofthenver.too.masthavebeenverriigatioaa.  Myiu 
waalbauded  by  the  looiana  about  toeaame  tine  with 
Priene  {Paum.,  7, 2),  and  waa  aafaMqneally  uder 
the  immediate  away  of  the  Pernni,  nnoe  it  was  one 
of  the  citiea  given  by  Artaxerxea  to  Tbemistodea. 
(J>u)d.  8ie^  11,  57.)  The  ci^  afterward  aank great- 
ly in  importance.  It  became  aabjected  also  to  a  reiy 
annoying  kind  of  Tiaitation.  The  sea  would  seem  to 
have  formed  originally  a  small  bay  as  &r  as  Myus 
Thisbay,  in  process  of'^ Lime,  became  converted  by  Iht 
deporitions  of  the  Msnnder  into  a  freidi  water  lake, 
and  so  great  a  number  of  gnats  was  in  consequenca 
producmi,  that  the  infaabitaDtsof  the  city  delenoiticd 
to  migrate.  The  Ionian  confedeta^,  npon  this,  tnna- 
ferred  the  vote  and  the  population  w  Hyui  lo  the  city 
of Milelos.  (Ptnuaa., 7, 3.>— Tbe niinaof Uynsan 
called  at  the  present  day  Patatilia  (the  Palace),  bom 
the  remaiosoran  ancient  theatre,  mistaken  by  the  pres 
MitinhalntaatBarviind  for  the  niinaof  a  palace.  {M» 
mrt,  Qtogr.,  vol.  6,  pt  3,  p.  163,  uqq.) 


N. 

NiBtmxi,  a  country  of  Arabia  Petraa.  I  t 
tended  from  the  Euphntea  to  the  Sinna  Aiabkns. 
The  Nabathnans  are  scarcely  known  in  Scr^oia  on- 
til  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Their  name  is  sop- 
posed  to  be  derived  from  that  of  Nebaioth,  son 
mael.  (Ge)i«m.35.  13.— 9.— ZMuik,70.7.) 
—In  tbe  time  of  Augustus  they  were  a  powerful  peo- 
ple ;  but  their  kingdom,  of  which  Petra  waa  tbe  cap> 
Ual,  ended  about  tM  reign  of  Tiaian.  AtaatiU  latet 
period  their  territory  balooiged  to  PalMtma  Tenia. 
Nabattm.  ap|>ears  to  coirespoltd  to  the  modem  Hei- 
Mchat.    {Mamttrt,  G«yr..  vtd.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  lOS,  MCqq.) 

NIaia,  a  tyrant  of  Lacedvmon.  who  osnrped  tbe  90- 

Ereme  power  after  the  death  of  Machanidas,  B.C.  205 
[e  appeara  to  have  been  a  man  aorpassing  all  formci 
Inanu  in  tbe  monatiooa  and  unheard-of  wiekedi.att 
that  cbaractariaed  hia  rule.  From  tha  veiy  first  hi 
deliberately  grounded  his  power  00  a  regular  system  ol 
rapine  and  bloodshed ;  he  slew  or  banished  all  in  Spar- 
ta who  were  diatinguisbed  either  for  birth  or  fortoiie.and 
diatriboted  their  wives  and  their  estates  amcmg  his  ows 
mercenaries,  to  whom  he  entirely  tmated  for  aappoit. 
His  extortions  ware  bonndleaa,  and  death  with  loitutr 
waa  the  penalty  of  lefuaaL   No  eoorc*  of  pin 
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m  mma  kit  hin  tt  too  iak/uton.   B»  putook  in 
tke  piruiM  of  the  CnUna,  who  mn  innmoaft  for 
(htt  pCBcliM ;  and  li«  tnuDlaioed  »  Mtt  of  alliance 
widi  Am  moat  noted  thievM  ani  a— aitrw  in  tho  Felo- 
poBDana,  oit  tbe  condition  that  thay  ahouM  admit  him 
IB  aalwn  in  tbsir  guna,  while  ha  abonld  gire  Utem 
tdam  nd  ^tectioo  in  Spaiu  whenever  they  needed 
H.  It  biiid  that  be  inrented  a  apeciea  of  automaton, 
made  to  itaemble  hia  wife,  and  that  he  availed  himaelf 
of  this  aa  an  inatniment  of  tortare  lo  wieet  their  wealth 
fma  hie  vietinu.   Wbenerer  he  bad  aununooed  any 
opulent  eitisen  to  bia  palaca,  ia  oidar  to  procuxe  from ; 
himaeomof  aeMyfoc  the  pretended exi^ncea  of  the 
iiBl^  if  the  latter  «u  mwiUiag  to  loan,  **  Perhapa," 
Kabu  woald  a^,   I  do  ikot  wjaalf  poaiaaa  the  talent 
raqoiaite  for  pefauading  yon,  but  I  hope  that  Apega 
(tuB  waa  the  name  <tf  bia  wife)  will  prove  more  aoc- 
cearfut.'*   He  then  caused  the  borrid  machine  to  be 
brought  in,  which,  catching  the  anfortuoaxe  victim  in 
it*  embrace,  piareed  him  with  abaip  iron  pointa  ooD' 
coaled  beoaaib  ila  aplendid  veatawota,  and  Uwiured 
bin  iato  eoai4bmee  by  the  MMt  annieiating  si^er- 
itiga.— Fl>3ipi  king  of  MaaaioB,  baiu  at  war  with  tbe 
Reaaaa,mMe  an  aUiane«  with  MaSia,  and  reaiened 
into  tua  handa  the  eily  of  Aigoe  aa  •  qMciea  ofde* 
poeite.   lotfodoeed  into  Uiia  plaee  dmmg  the  night, 
ihe  tnutt  phmdcnd  Aa  wealthy  citiMoa,  and  ao^bt 
le  aadnea  IM  lower  Mdaca  by  MopoBiBg  a  ganeral 
htioD  of  debta  and  a  diatribauoD  ai  luda.  Foraaee- 
ing,  however,  not  low  after  thia,  that  the  iaaoe  of  tbe 
war  woald  piove  anwvoaraUe  for  I^ttlip^  he  entered 
into  secret  nmtiations  with  tbe  Remans  in  order  to 
■asuTe  bimaeirof  tbe  poaaeaaioo  of  Argoa.   This  per- 
fidy, however,  was  msoecaaafbl ;  and  Fltmininaa  ib» 
Roman  eomrnaeder,  after  iMtving  concloded  a  peace 
with  tbe  King  of  Macedon,  advanced  to  lay  si^  lo 
^nta.   The  army  which  Nabia  sent  against  bun  bav- 
wig  been  defeated,  and  the  Romana  wtd  thek  allies 
hnii^  ealerad  iMooia  and  made  ibemadvea  maatera 
tl  Oytbinm,  Nabia  waa  forced  to  anbmit,  and,  beaides 
Mirrnderiag  Argoe,  bad  to  accept  ancb  tema  aa  the  Ro- 
wmu  commaader  was  pleased  to  impose.  Hnpiiliated 
tty  theee  reverses,  be  thoi^t  of  nothing  bat  ra^puoii^ 
nsforawr  powar,  and  tbe  KonananByhad  hmlyrs- 
tind  from  Lacoda  befbte  hia  uaiaaarias  w«a  actively 
eo^t^ed  inindncing  theguritimecitieetonTolt  At 
ktf  be  took  op  arms  and  laid  siege  to  Gythiua.  Tbe 
Acbaaoe  aent  a  fleet  to  the  ancconr  of  Uie  [daee,  tmder 
ibe  oommand  of  Pbih^KBinea ;  bat  tlie  latter  waa  do* 
lieeted  by  Nabia  in  a  Jiaval  engaganiant,  who  tbeteupeii 
[wsasd  the  bhm  of  Gythim  with  ndoaUad  ngn^ 
wd  ftwlly  made  himself  master  of  tbe  place.  The 
tpantj  however,  oot  long  after  this,  sxperienced  a  to- 
lal  delMt  near  Sparta  ftean  tbe  land  iweea  of  Pbibpce- 
aen,  mid  waa  compelled  to  shut  bimeelf  ap  in  his  cap- 
ital, while  tbe  ActHMtt  commander  imraged  Lacoma 
br  thirty  days,  and  then  led  hoow  his  army.  Mean- 
while Nabia  waa  contimial^  mgtag  the  ^ttdians, 
whom  he  regarded  aa  bis  allies,  to  come  to  bis  aid,  and 
Ibis  latter  people  finally  aent  a  bedy  of  troopa,  osdw 
the  iiMPT*™"*  of  Ateramenas ;  but  thwr  aent  iJao  ae- 
ciet  aderm  along  with  this  leader  lo  deqiateb  Nabia 
btmaeir  on  tbe  mt  opportani^.   Taking  advantage  of 
a  leriew-day,  on  wbwh  ocesaions  Nabia  was  wont  lo 
lide  aboQt  tbe  field  attended  by  only  a  few  foUewers, 
AlnanMnos  ezeeoied  bis  inslroottons,  and  slew  Na- 
lia^  wflh  the^  of  aone  ebeaaB.£toliaa  homeneo, 
who  had  been  dtawted  by  tbe  eooacS  at  boaie  to  obey 
ordere  wfaidi  Alexamenna  miriit  givedtem.  The 
jRolian  commaader,  bovrever,  did  not  re^  the  advan- 
tage which  he  expected  from  this  treachery ;  for,  while 
be  bmeolf  was  aeavebing  tbe  treasmiy  of  the  tyrant, 
•Dd  lue  MIowera  were  pilUging  tbe  ei^,  the  inbabi- 
lante  Ml  npen  tbem  aad  eat  tbrai  to  pieces.  Spaila 
uerstipoa  joiMd  tbe  Aiikwin  teagoe.   (Pfof..  Fu. 
PUkf. — FwiM.  7,  &-Jiiyr.  Um.,  v.  80,  p.  fil7.) 


NMomaaAi,  a  king  9(  Babylon,  who  lived  abovl 

the  middle  of  the  8tb  ceatniy  before  the  CSrisUao  era, 
and  who  gave  name  to  what  ia  called  the  Nabonatsa- 
rim  ere.  The  origin  of  thia  en  ia  thus  represent 
by  Syncellna  from  ttia  accoonts  of  Fclyhiator  and  Be- 
rosos,  the  earlieat  writers  extant  in  Chaldean  history 
and  antiquities.  "Nabonaaaar,  having  collected  tbe 
acts  of  hia  predecessors,  deslxoyed  them,  in  order  that 
tbe  compalatioD  of  ih^  reigns  of  tbe  Chaldean  kings 
might  be  made  &om  binwelf.'*  (Syiuell.,  Ckrmo- 
graph.,  p.  S07.)  It  began,  therefore,  with  the  reign 
of  Nabonaasar  (Febr.  36,  B.C.  747).  Tbe  form  of 
year  einployed  in  it  is  the  nooveable  year  of  366  days, 
consistiiv  of  18  equal  months  of  80  daya,  and  five 
anpaamaeniy  days ;  which  waa  tbe  year  in  eommoo 
use  among  the  Chaldnana,  Egyptians,  Amenians, 
Persians,  utd  tbe  principal  Oriental  uationa  fi»m  the 
earliest  times.  This  year  ran  tfaroogh  all  the  seasons 
iu  tbe  course  of  1461  years.  Tbe  freedom  of  the  Na- 
bonassaieea  year  from  intercalation  rendered  it  pecn- 
Uarly  conveaient  for  sstrooomical  caleolation.  Henco 
it  waa  adapted  by  the  early  Greek  aotnmomen  Timo- 
charea  and  Hipparcbas ;  and  by  thoae  of  the  Alezait 
dreaa  acbool,  Ptolemy,  i^.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  whole  histwical  catalogue  of  rsigna  oas  been  com- 
monly, ihou^  inmroperly,  called  Ptolemy's  canon; 
beeanae  he  probw;r  «>ntiooed  the  ori|^nal  table  ot 
Chaldnaa  and  Peraian  kings,  and  added  thereto  the 
Egyptian  and  Roman  down  to  bis  own  time.  {BaU* 
Analynt  of  Chroneit^,  voL  1,  p.  166,  tegq.,  8vo  ed.) 
— Foster,  in  bis  epistle  concerning  the  Coaldaans,  as 
given  by  Micbaelis  (Spici^t^tiMS  GeogrepiM  Hshri^ 
ortua,  vol  2,  p.  103),  aeeks  to  explain  tbe  name  Nabo- 
wuMT  on  the  aoppoaition  of  an  affinity  between  tbe 
ancient  Cbaldee  fangnage  and  the  Sclavonic  tongue. 
According  to  him,  it  ia  equivalent  to  JVe&u-wwA-^r, 
which  means,  Owr  Lord  ta  Heonen.  This  etymology 
has  been  inqiagned  by  seme,  on  die  ground  that  tho 
Russian  term  Tor  emperor  or  ki4  i'  written  Cmt, 
and  is,  nothing  more  than  a  coimptioo  for  C«Mr. 
Unfortunately,  however  for  thia  very  plausible  objee- 
tion,  tbe  Russian  term  in  question  ia  written  with  ss 
initial  Tmi  or  T*  (  Tw\  uid  cannot,  therefore,  by  any 
msaibility,  cema  from  Ccior.  (Consolt  SdmUCt 
Russian  and  German  Diet.,  *.  v.) 

Nuorouaait,  a  king  of  Babylon,  who  united  with 
Aa^ragea  against  Assyria,  which  country  tbey  con- 
qo^ed,  and,  having  divided  it  between  them,  founded 
two  kingdoms,  that  of  the  Hedes  under  Astyases, 
and  that  of  the  C^ialdwana  under  Nabopolasaar,  B.C. 
886.  Necho,  khw  of  Egypt,  jealooa  M  tbe  pown  of 
the  latter,  declaiea  war  against  and  defoalad  him.  Na> 
bopolaaaar  died  after  a  reign  of  31  years.  The  name, 
according  to  Foster,  is  equivalent  to  Ntbu-poUzi-taart 
which  means,  Our  Lord  dmlU  ia  Htaoen.  (Consult 
remarks  near  the  close  of  tbe  article  Nabonassar.) 

Njihu  or  Nbnia,  a  goddeas  among  the  Romans 
who  presided  over  fiinenda.  She  had  a  chapel  wiUi- 
out  the  Porta  Viminalis.  {Fututt  s.  «.— Compare 
AnuA.,  4,  p.  IZl.—AugiMm.,  is  Ch.  Jkh  6,  9.)— 
The  term  la  more  cooamooly  einployed  to  denoto  a 
funeral-dirge.  (Fetiiu, ».  e.) 
^  N.aviDs,  I.  CiHBua,  a  native  of  Campania,  was  tbe 
first  iniutor  <rf'  tbe  regolai  dramatic  works  which  bad 
been  produced  by  Liviua  Andronicos.  He  served  ia 
tbe  fint  Panic  war,  and  his  eaiiiest  plays  were  repie- 
sanlodatRainainA.U.0.619,6.C.SS&.  {.Aul-G^ 
17, 81.)  The  namea  of  bis  tragedies  (of  which  se  few 
fiafpneotf  remain  as  of  those  of  Livius)  are  still  pre 
semd :  Almii»,  from  which  there  is  yet  extant  a  de 
seriptioD  of  old  age  in  rugged  and  urbarous  versa, 
DaHitt  Dithrtilet,  SetioM,  Huior,  fyhigaiUt  Iff 
evrgut,  PhamMaa,  ProUnUtu,  and  TiUshu.  All 
tbH*  were  tnnalated  or  ebaaty  imiutad  from  the 
works  of  Euripides,  AnaxsadiMfaa,  and  othw  Groah 
dmMtiMa.  Hmmo,  bowavfr,  wis  aceoonted  a  ba» 
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jm  eomie  Unn  tragic  poet  Cieno  bu  girai  na  aobm 
■psdmena  of  hi*  jesU,  with  which  he  appoan  to  hav« 
■iweD  greatly  amaaed ;  bnt  the;  coniist  radwr  in  an* 
expected  turoa  of  ezptMaion,  or  a  play  of  words,  than 
in  genuine  humonr.  Nerina,  in  aome  of  his  eomedtoa, 
indiilged  loo  moeh  in  penonal  invective  and  aatire, 
oapeoiaUj  againrt  the  ddor  Scipto.  Eticouagca  hf 
the  ailMMo  of  tUa  jUoatriona  indiTidoal,  be  next  at- 
tacked the  patrician' family  of  the  Uetelli.  The  poet 
waa  thrown  into  priaon  for  tbia  last  offence,  where  he 
wrote  his  comedies,  the  Hariolu*  and  Lumtta.  These 
being  in  aome  mnsnre  intended  as  a  recantation  of 
his  former  inTactivea,  he  waa  liberated  1^  tba  tribunes 
of  the  eommona.  R«lapainj[  aotm  aftor,  bowarer,  into 
his  former  eDnms,  and  coRtinning  to  satvixe  lbs  no- 
bility, be  was  driren  from  Rome  by  their  ioflnenee, 
and  rstifed  ta  Carthage,  where  he  died,  according  to 
Cieero,  A.U.C.  5fi0,  B  O.  304;  bat  Varro  fixes  faia 
death  somewhat  later. — Besides  his  comedies,  Nvrras 
was  also  author  of  the  Cyprisn  Iliad,  a  translation  from 
a  Greek  poem  called  the  Cyprian  ^ic.'  'Whoever 
may  have  written  this  Cyprian^Epic,  it  contained  IS 
books,  and  was  probably  a  work  of  amorous  and  ro- 
mantic fiction.  It  commenced  with  the  nnptials  of 
Thetis  and  Peleus ;  it  related  ihc  contention  of  the 
Atm  soddesaea  on  Moant  Ida ;  the  fables  eoncem- 
h)g  PaTamedes ;  the  story  of  the  danghters  of  Anius ; 
aim  the  love  adventarea  of  the  Phrygian  fair  dartag 
the  early  period  of  the  aiege  of  Troy ;  and  it  termina- 
lod  with  the  conncil  of  the  gods,  at  which  it  was  re- 
sftrcd  that  Achilles  ahould  be  wiUidrawn  from  the 
mr,  by  sowing  diasenaiona  between  him  and  Atridea. 
~Some  modem  crttiea  think  that  the  Cyprian  Iliad 
waa  rather  the  work  of  Larins,  a  poet  who  lived  some 
ItDM  after  Naviua,  aince  the  lines  preaerved  from  the 
Ovprian  Iliad  are  heumetera;  a  meaaure  not  ela»- 
wmn  used  by  NBTioa,  nor  introdneed  into  Ita^,  ec- 
OOiding  to  their  auMoaition,  befoie  the  thne  of  Ennioa. 
fOsem.,  AnaUet.x>Til.,  p.  W.  —  Hermamt.  Eltm. 
Thetr.  Metr.,y.  SIO,  ti.  Gbug.)~A  metrical  cbron- 
-«te,  which  chiefly  related  Ute  events  of  the  fint  Punic 
war,  was  another,  and  probaUy  the  last  work  of  N»vi- 
»,  since  Cicero  says  {De  Seneet.,  c.  14)  that  in  wri- 
tiiiig  it  he  filled  op  tba  leiMire  of  hie  htter  daya  with 
wonderfd  eoroplacei^y  and  aatisfaetimi.  It  wm  ori- 
ginally undivided ;  bat,  after  bia  dratb,  was  separated 
mto  aeven  books.  (Suet.,  ie  Bbutr.  Orsmm.)— Al- 
though the  first  Pmiie  wer  wu  the  principal  anbject, 
es  ^lears  from  its  announcement, 

"  Qitt  urral  LatuS.  kCMOMM  tecrmt 
YwtafmdaqiU  PehuMt  fiAor," 

yet  it  alao  afforded  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  preceding  inci< 
dents  of  Roman  history. — Cicero  mentiona  (Brutua,  c. 
19)  that  Ennina,  tbough  he  classes  Ncrius  among  the 
fauna  and  ruatic  bards,  had  botrowed,  or,  if  he  remaed 
to  acknowledge  his  obligations,  had  pilfered  many  or- 
naments from  his  piedecesaor.  In  the  same  paasage, 
Cicero,  while  he  admiu  that  Ennina  waa  the  more  fin- 
iriied  and  elegant  writer,  bears  teathnony  to  the  merit 
of  the  older  baid,  and  declarea  that  the  Panic  war  of 
thia  antiqnated  poet  afforded  him  a  plassure  as  exqui- 
aite  BB  the  finoat  itatoe  that  was  ever  formed  by  Myron. 
To  judge,  however,  from  the  tines  that  remain,  tlxragh 
In  general  too  much  broken  to  enable  us  even  to  divine 
their  moaning,  the  style  and  language  of  Nnvina  in 
this  work  were  mora  ngged  and  remote  from  modem 
Catin  than  his  playa  or  satlrea,  and  infinitely  more  bo 
than  dramas  of  Livius  Andronicaa.  The  v^te, 
bn,  is  written  in  the  rough  Saturoian  verse.  (Dttntop, 
Roman  lAteratwrt,  rA.  l,  p.  7^  mm.)— II.  An  awnr 
in  the  reign  of  Tarqa^  moreeorreetly  Nevioa.  (  Vid. 
Attua  Naviaa.) 

NahabtIli,  a  people  (rf  Oennanyt  ranked  by  Tadtoa 
undw  die  Lygii  (Otna.,  48).   Aeeordiiw  to  Krase 
jIfVe  /Br  a^  OugrajtkU)  and  Wenebo  («ar  4k 
8TC 


Fitter  d»  Alien  TmlacJUoHda),  tliey  tlmlt  n  mm 
is  now  Upper  LuMoti*.  and  Stii^m.  WUhala,  how 
nnriGervMrnen  tuid  Same  Bemkner),  places  ibem  ii 
Po^md  on  the  VigtmU,  and  Reiehaid  batrna  thi 
Wartha  and  YiHuU. 

NaUdbb,  certain  inferior  deities  who  jmaiM  em 
rivets,  brooks,  enioge,  and  fmuitaioo.  Thm  mm  ia 
derived  ftom  vow,  "lo/ois,"  aa  indieaUveof  tbag» 
tie  motion  of  water,  llie  Naiadea  are  geneialy  nf» 
aenled  aa  yoong  and  beautiful  vinins,  leaning  upaa  aa 
ura,  from  which  flowa  a  stream  of  water.  Taiy  mtn 
held  in  great  vmeration  among  the  ascient*,  and  mc- 
rifieee  of  goats  and  laaaba  wen  odiarad  them,  nitb  liba- 
lione  of  wine,  botiey,  and  oil  Soiwliiiw  thi^  n- 
ceired  only  oAringa  of  milk,  finiit,aBdflowe>a.  (Vil 
Nymphn.) 

Niissos,  a  city  of  Daeia  Mediterranea,  ooothwaM  at 
Ratiaria.  It  was  the  biitl^aGe  of  CmtatanttM  lk 
Great.  Reicbard  identifies  it  with  the  modecn  Ntzxt 
or  JVisso,  in  tho  sonlhem  pert  of  &r*ia.  Tha  mat 
ia  sometimea  written  Naiwa  and  Naeeua.  (Cnuf. 
Porphgr.,  i€  Uttm.,  S,  9.— 2«em..  S,  11.— ^atos., 
iWit.,  p.  IM.— iimm.  Mmn*U.,  31,  10.) 

NiMifCTBa  or  Njlmnbtss  (Streb.  NofanrmL—PoL 
Hofmrrai),  a  peo|^  of  Gallia  -  Celtica,  on  the  ooctb 
bank  of  the  Liger  or  Loire,  near  iu  noath.  Theit 
capital  was  Condivicnum,  aftarvraid  Namnalaa,  tmi 
Nantee  (JViuito).  Their  ci^  ia  aotetimaa  (aa  in 
Oreg.  7W.,  8,  16)  called  Cintaa  Nanuietica. 

NARToATta,  a  pai^  of  Gallia  NatfaoiNDMB,  oa  the 
aoDth  of  the  I.aeus  Lemaaas  ot  Lako  ef  .Gtem. 
(C<es.,  B.  G.,  4.  10.) 

HiTMM,  certain  divinitMa  among  the  ancients  wba 
presided  over  the  fiweato  and  grovoe.  Their  naBS  ia 
derived  from  vdinf*  groee."  {VirgU,  Qoarg.%  4t 
535.) 

Nib,  a  river  of  Itdy,  rieinff  the  loot  of  Uacd 
Flseellaa,  in  that  pert  of  the  chein  aS  the  Apeniaoi 
whidi  aeparalea  the  Sabinea  from  Picenom  (Pli»'t  \ 
13),  and,  after  receiving  amo  Velinna  and  sanral  olbet 
smaller  riven,  tailing  into  the  Tiber  near  Ocric:ilam. 
{Virg.,  Mn.y  7,  516.— Sii.  luL,  B,  459.)  The  mod- 
em name  ia  die  JVana.  It  waa  noted  foe  iteauli^uiroua 
atieam  and  the  whittsb  eokrar  of  its  waton.  ( Vtf|r.,  I. 
0.-80.  m.,  t.  e.—Plin.,  8,  6, 18.)  "The  ««,*• 
says  Eustace,  "  forma  the  eoutfaccn  boundary  ef  Vm- 
bria,  and  traverBos,  in  its  way  to  iVanu,  aboot  Bias 
milea  diatant,  a  vale  of  most  ddigbtfnl  ef^MUaace: 
He  Apennine,  in  ita  mildeet  form,  "ctmieeia  ilieiboi 
fremeuB,"  bonnda  this  plain ;  the  miUf  Nar  intersects 
it ;  and  fertility,  equal  to  that  of  the  ne^tbonring  vale 
of  CUtumnna,  adoriw  it  on  all  aidea  with  v^atation  and 
beauty.**   (Ck«fiM(  7W,  voL  I,  p.  3840 

Nabbo  MaBmrs,  a  city  of  Gaol,  in  the  aoMhen 
seedon  of  the  country,  and  southwest  of  the  mouihs  o( 
the  Rhone.  It  was  situate  im  the  river  Ataz  (or  Aadc). 
and  became,  by  means  of  thia  etrsam,  a  aeaport  and 
a  place  of  great  trade.  Narbo  vras  one  of  the  otdeat 
citiea  of  tin  Und,  and  bad  a  vetr  «zt«MiTe  comoiace 
hmg  before  the  Romana  eetaUiabad  thamaalvea  in  iUb 
quarter.  Avienua  (Or.  Mmii.,  t.  866)  makes  it  die 
capital  of  the  tmknovro  tribe  ef  the  Eleeycee.  The  ail- 
nation  of  this  place  appeared  eo  ^vootme  to  the  Ro- 
mana, that  they  sent  a  colony  to  it  beftrn  ihay  had 
even  fiimly  eatabtiriied  themselves  in  the  aanmuding 
country,  A.U.C.  688.  (VOL  Paten.,  1, 
trop.,  4,  8.)  The  immediate  eaoeo  of  ihio  eatUaaMM 
waa  the  want  of  a  good  haibooroa  lUe  coaal,  and  ef  a 
place  also  that  mi^  afiiied  the  aecceaary  anppKaa  to 
their  amrisa  when  mareUng  along  the  Gallie  afaote 
into  Spain.  (Polyh.,  3,  S9.)  At  a  latw  period,  afUf 
the  tune  of  Cvssr,  Narbo  l>ecame  the  capital  fif  the 
enUre  province,  whidi  took  from  it  tba  appellalioa  of 
Nmboneneie.  Thia  distmetion  inbaUr  weald  not 
have  been  obtuned  by  it  had  not  Maaeiba  (JfaractOa) 
bean  deeland  a  free  ard  iadqwidant  coraBaitv  bf 
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Aomiiw  — At  t  RoHMo  colotnr,  tliu  place  took 
ttit  mme  of  Narbo  Martuu.  In  tno  time  of  CBmi 
i  WMM  nlled  «1m>  Z>Bauii«nort(M  Co^ohm,  from  that 
comaMnder's  Iwviiig  Mot  thithet  u  coloDiau,  at  ibe 
tkwe  of  Uw  cinl  eontett,  the  ramuDt  of  hu  favonr- 
ilR  loath  Itfioa.  {Stubm.,  Tib.,  4.)  It  eoDtia.aed  a 
iooiMiuif  ftrmmftriiil  ci^  unti  a  lato  poriod,  aa  it 
Imfttimihy  wnlon  wbo  hrod  friwo  llw  powoiof  Ibe 
SciBaD  capital  itaalf  bad  become  snatly  dimiDidied. 
ritmemMi,  ite  Cfor.  l/ri.,  IS.— SWonnw,  conft.^  S3.) 
Ttie  nnahw  of  the  canal  eonainicted  bj  Uie  Komana 
(k  eoaneetine  the  watera  of  the  Ataz  with  tbe  aea 
Mans  of  tbe lake  RnbiMua,  cUarbr  prove  the  anciutt 
pomr  and  opulence  of  Najbo.  Tbit  eitf  owed  ile 
•ownU),  along  with  k  many  othen,  to  tbe  iaroade  of 
tbe  beibaroea  naiions.  It  is  now  JVartoMfia.  (Jtfan- 
nert,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  63,  Mqq.) 

NASBONiJtaia  Gallia,  me  of  tbe  great  diniiona 
of  Gknl  under  tbe  Romans,  deriving  ita  name  from  the 
city  of  Naibo,  its  eapitaL  it  was  ntuate  in  tbe  eoutb- 
em  and  aeMlieeateni  qoutar  of  tbe  coontiv,  and  waa 
boondad  oa  tbe  eaat  aj  GaUia  Cinlpina,  being  aqh 
anted  from  it  by  the  Vanis  or  Fer  (Plin.,  3,  4) ;  od 
tbe  north  by  the  Lacoa  Lemanns  or  Lake  of  Gentvt, 
the  Rhone,  and  Oaliia  Lngdunenais ;  on  toe  west  by 
Aqnitania ;  and  on  tbe  sooth  by  the  Mediterranean 
■nd  Pyreoeee.  It  embraced  what  waa  afterward  the 
DOrtbwestero  part  of  Savoy,  Dmtpkau,  Protenee;  the 
weatem  part  of  l^utguedoe,  t4^tner  with  the  cOHotiy 
alow  the  Rbooe,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Gaaamu- 
(mCaUia.) 

Naacisaoa,  I.  h  beautiful  youth,  son  of  the  riTe^god 
Capbiaaa  and  the  nym^  Lirk^e,  was  bom  at  Theapis 
in  Bosotia.  He  eaw  hia  image  reflected  in  a  fountam, 
sad,  becoming  enamoured  of  it,  pined  away  till  he  waa 
ehanged  into  tba  flower  that  beaia  bia  name.  This 
WW  le^Bided  in  poMio  l^[»da  aa  a  just  pauAiBent 
■pea  bun  for  his  fand-beHtadnesa  towards  Echo  and 
•Ibei  wym^  and  maidena.  ( On^  lieL,  3,  Ml,  aeqq. 
•^■Bwgim-*  fBi>-t  371-)  According  to  the  version  of 
Aia  Uo\9  given  by  Eudocia  (p.  3M),  Narciuus  threw 
kiaself  into  the  fountain  and  was  drowned  {fftfuipev 
faerdv  t*ei.  Mid  iirtitviy^  tvomp^  Man),  Pau- 
mill,  after  ridicaling  the  common  legend,  mentions 
■nolber,  which,  according  to  him,  was  ma  known  than 
tbe  one  we  have  juat  given.  This  Utter  version  of 
the  story  made  Narcissus  to  have  had  a  twin-sister  of 
lenaikaUe  beauty,  to  whom  ho  waa  tenderly  attached. 
8b«  reeembled  him  very  closely  in  features,  wore  sim- 
dar  attire,  and  used  to  accompany  him  on  the  bant. 
Tbia  sistMt  died  yoang ;  and  Nareiasus,  deeply  lament- 
ing her  death,  osed  to  go  lo  a  nmgbbouring  founl- 
am  and  gnu  opoa  bia  own  image  in  ita  waters,  the 
mioag  leaembianee  be  bore  to  bia  deceased  sister 
nakii^  this  imwe  appear  to  him,  aa  it  were,  the  form 
sf  ber  wimea  heliad  lost.  {Pautm.,  9,  31,  6.)— The 
flower  alluded  to  in  the  story  of  Narciaans  is  what  bot- 
anivts  term  the  "  Narwnu  foetiau"  {lAnn.,  gen., 
tStt).  It  lovea  tbe  boidm  of  streama,  and  ia  admirar 
Uy  peraonified  ta  tbe  tonobii^  legend*  of  poetry; 
iiiiea^  beading  on  ita  fragile  ai««n,  it  aeema  to  eeek  iu 
•wn  image  in  the  watera  that  run  murmiuing  by,  and 
eaoB  fndee  away  and  diee.  (Pie,  Fiort  i*  Virg^, 
p.  ttcviii)--!!.  A  freed  man  of  tbe  Emperet  Claudius. 
n*  iAtfrward  became  hia  private  ncretary,  and  in  the 
Mawieo  of  this  office  aeqaired  immenae  riches  by  the 
■nal  adioaa  neaaa.  Meaaalina,  jealona  of  bia  power, 
iiAenroBwd  toMoeve  Um,  bat  tier  own  viees  made 
Imc  fall  an  May  victim  to  tbbniqirineipled  man.  (Vii. 
Meaaalina.)  A^^na.  however,  was  more  aaccees 
fal.  Sbe  waa  imtated  at  lus  having  eodeavonred 
%»  pieveal  her  aseeoding  tbe  imperial  throne ;  while 
Nasaiseai,  on  kla  side,  eepouaed  the  intereste  of  the 
fowg  Brilaimieaa,  and  nmd  Claudius  to  name  him 
an  Ins  aneenar.  AppiiiM  of  tbeae  plans,  Agrippina 
ftkrvn  NaiciBRiB  into  a  Uad  of  tMuganrj  vait,  by 


compelling  him  to  go  to  tbe  baths  of  Campaoit  lor  aw 
beal^ ;  and,  having  taken  advanUge  of  hia  absence 
from  Rome  to  poiion  tbe  emperw,  soe  next  compelled 
Narcissus  to  put  himself  to  death.  (r«cif.,  Antk.,  II, 
a»^Jd.  ii.,  U,  87.— Jd.  tt.,  IS,  bl^U.  ib.,  18,  1. 
^Suelm.,  Vit.  Gland.) 

Niiisoi,  a  n^on  of  Oennairr,occutnring  what  bow 
correaponds  to  die  iMMbem  part  of  Upper  Pf^hi  fa 
tfaePsJotiiM/e.   (Ta«f.,  Omn.,  42.) 

Nabnis,  a  town  of  Umbria,  on  tbe  river  Nar,  a  abort 
distance  above  ita  juaclion  with  the  Tiber.  The  more 
ancient  name  waa  Neqninum,  which  it  exchauged  for 
Nanus  when  a  Roman  colony  wu  aent  hithu,  A.U.C. 
4fi8.  (£».,  to,  9,  Mff.)  Tba  atoiy  oT  tbe  name 
Neqainom  haraig  been  given  to  it  in  sport  by  the  Ro- 
mans, on  account  of  the  roguery  of  ita  inhabitants  («<- 
quam,  "  a  togue"),  ia  a  mere  fiction. — Namii  waa  col- 
onized with  the  view  of  serving  as  a  point  of  defence 
against  the  Umbri.  Many  yeara  after,  we  find  it  in- 
curring the  censure  of  the  aenate  for  ita  want  of  seal 
during  the  ementenctea  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
(Zeeyi  S9,  16.)  lite  aituatioo  of  the  place  on  a 
hill,  at  tbe  fool  of  wlueh  flows  the  Nar,  baa  been  do- 
ecfibed  by  several  poets.  (Ctead.,  S. — Cons.,  /fon., 
616.— Si/.  Aci..  8,  458.— Afarho/,  7,  9S.)  In  the 
passage  of  MartUI  joat  referred  to,  the  poet  alludea  to 
the  noble  bridge  raiaed  over  the  Nar  by  Augustus,  the 
arch  of  which  was  said  to  be  the  higheat  known. 
{Procop.tRer.  Got.,  1.)  The  modem  iVami  oecupiea 
the  site  of  tbe  aneimt  town.  Ttsvellera  ^wak  in  hi|^ 
terma  of  tbe  tieantifnl  ntuation  of  the  place.  (Cra- 
mer's Ane.  A«/y,'Vol.  1,  p.  S77,  teqq.) 

Naio,  now  AorflUo,  a  river  of  Dalmatia,  riaing  in 
tbe  mountaina  of  fioanto,  and  falling  into  the  Adriatic 
(^ipoeite  the  island  of  Leeina.  {Plm.,  3,  23.)  On  ita 
banks  lay  ^e  city  of  Narooa,  a  Roman  colony  of  aonw 
note.  (SeyUtXt  p.  B.— Jfela,  %  3.)  Its  mine  abouU 
be  oongbt  for  In  the  viehiity  of  CuUl  NoriM.  (.Man- 
ngrt,  Oeogr.,  vol.  7,  p.  &47.) 

Narsis,  a  eunuch  of  the  court  of  tbo  Emfwror  Jn» 
tuitan  I.  at  Constantinople.  Tbe  place  of  his  birth  is 
unknown.  He  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  emper- 
or, that  he  appointed  him  bis  chamberlain  and  private 
tiyaauier.  In  A.D.  688  he  was  placed  at  tbe  bead  of 
an  army  destined  to  anpport  Belisarina  in  tbe  expal- 
aion  of  the  Oatrogoths  from  Italy  ;  but  the  diaaenatone 
which  soon  aroae  oetween  him  and  Belisarios  occasion- 
ed hiatrecalL  Nevertbeleea,  in  6S2  he  waa  again  aent 
to  Italy,' to  check  tbe  progress  of  Totila  the  Goth,  atxi. 
after  vanquishing  Totila,  ne  captured  Rome.  He  also 
conqnePM  Tejas,  whom  tbe  Ooths  had  chosen  king  in 
the  pUee  of  ToUls,  and,  in  the  spring  or554,  BuceUiQn^ 
the  leader  of  tbe  Alefflamii.  Aii»  Narses  had  cleared 
QMHy  aU  Italy  of  the  Ostrogoths  and  other  barberiaoa, 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  country,  and  ruled  it 
fifteen  years.  During  this  time  he  endeavoured  to  en- 
rich tbe  treasury  by  all  tbe  means  in  his  power,  and 
ezeited  the  discontent  of  the  provinces  subject  to  bin, 
who  laid  their  complaints  before  tbe  Emperor  Justinian 
II.  Narses  was  deposed  in  dtagrace,  and  sought  re- 
venge by  inviting  the  Lombards  to  invade  luW,  which 
they  did  in  608,  under  Alboin  their  king.  Mnratori 
M)  Atbera  have  doubted  whether  Narsea  was  concern 
ed  n  the  invaaion  of  tbe  Lombaida.  After  his  depo- 
sition he  lived  at  Naples,  and  died  at  an  advanced  ag^ 
at  Rome,  in  507.   (,BneytU>p.  Am.,  vcd.  9,  p.  136.) 

NaanArM  or  Nabtx,  »  city  (rf  the  Locri  Opu>^ 
rendered  celebrated  by  tba  birth  of  Ajax,  eon  of  Oilena. 
{Straho,  4X5.)  From  Diodorus  wo  learn  that  Isme- 
niaa,  a  Bcsotian  commander,  having  collected  a  force 
of  MTawatm  and  Atbamaneo,  whom  ho  bad  seduced 
from  the  Lacedwmonian  service,  invaded  Phocie,  and 
defeated  iU  inhabitante  near  Naiyx  (14,  83).  Tbe 
aame  hnlorian  afterward  reltlaa,  that  Pbayllut,  the  I%o> 
cian,  having  entered  the  Locri  an  larritory,  aurprised  the 
town  of  Naiyc  wbkh  ks  nied  to  tb«  giound.— Viixi 
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KIM  tbi  ^tliat  **  Narrokli**  M  a*  Loen  lAs 
in  luly,  u  hiTiiig  dmh  of  th*  Opaotfan  •toek. 

NacaiiSnis,  a  pec^B  of  Africa,  to  the  sostheut  of 
Orreuice,  and  eztendinff  tlong  the  eowt  as  far  at  tbe 
Budd'e  of  tbe  Syrtis  Major.  'Compare  Herod.,  4, 
ITS.)  Thejr  were  a  roving  im,  iDCivUised  in  tbeit 
habilar  and  noted  for  tbeir  nAbf  Tiea  ia  tbeeteeef  tSi 
Tuenle  Ibrowo  on  the  qvieka«-ii.  They  plandered 
Ibe  caigotf  and  sold  the  erewt  as  alsTes,  uid  hence 
Loeao  (9,  444)  remarki  of  thtfe,  that,  without  a  sin- 
gle vessel  ever  seeking  ^ir  siiores,  they  yet  eairied 
on  a  traffic  with  all  the  world.  Angaatns  ordered  an 
expedition  to  be  sent  against  theinr.boih  in  consequence 
•f  ibeic  Domerous  rob^ries,  and  becanee  they  had  pot 
to  deelbt  Roman  prefect  Tbey  were  soon  eMqnarM; 
■nd  Diooyaios  Petiesetea  (v.  M8)  apeakt  of  Uie  **de< 
sorted  dwellings  of  ttie  destroyed  Nasamonee'*  (fc>7- 
pudhm  fdXmpa  &no^tfii*ov  SoffOfi^ov).  They 
woe  not,  however,  completely  destroyed,  fvt  we  find 
the  race  again  spearing  in  their  former  places  of  abode, 
and  resoming  Ibcir  former  habiu  of  plnnder,  ontll  in  tbe 
reign  of  Domitian  tbey  were  eompletely  chased  away 
from  tbe  coast  into  tbe  desert.  {Eutel.,  Ckron.,  01., 
S16,  S. — JoMepkut,  Bell.,  t,  16.)— dome  mention  has 
been  made,  in  another  part  of 'this  work  (»t^  Afriea, 
page  81,  col.  I),  of  a  journey  peifonned  throogh  part  of 
the  interior  of  Africa  by  certain  young  men  of  the  Ne- 
samonea ;  and  the  opinions  of  some  aUe  writers  bare 
beeo  given  on  this  sabject  The  following  remufcs, 
however,  of  a  late  eritie  may  be  compered  whb  whet 
is  stated  under  the  article  Niger.  "Herodotos  says 
that  the  Nasamones  went  tlvoogh  the  deserts  of  Libya ; 
end  that  he  may  not  be  miaunderstood  as  to  what  he 
means  by  Libya,  which  is  sometimes  pat  for  Afiica, 
be  stales  distinctly  Uiat  it  extends  Grom  £^pt  to  die 
IHromontory  of  S(Hee.<if  where  it  tenninataa;  tfiat  it  ie 
udiabited  by  variooa  natfone  beeides  tht  Greeiane  end 
f^mmciana ;  that,  next  to  this,  the  country  is  abendon- 
id  to  beasts  of  pray,  and  that  all  beyond  is  desert ;  that 
the  young  Nasamones,  having  passed  the  desert  of 
Idl^a  (not  Sahara),  came  to  a  region  with  trees,  on 
which  ware  perched  men  of  little  stature;  that  they 
were  conducted  by  them  over  morasses  to  a  ei^  on»a 
great  river,  ranning  from  the  west  towards  the  rising 
•on;  IbaS  the  peoj^e  were  blsck,  and  enebanlere,  Ac. 
Now  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  ns  that  the  country  alhided 
to  by  Herodotus  was  no  other  then  Mauritania,  and 
ttiat  (he  notion  of  their  having  eroased  the  great  dee- 
ert,  snd  reached  the  Niger  about  Timboctoo,  is  found- 
ed entirely  on  a  misrepresentation  of  his  cuoters  and 
editors,  some  of  whom  make  the  eonree  ot  the  young 
men  to  have  httaaeHtkueat,  contcaiy  to  what  Hendo- 
tna  says,  and  for  no  oUttx  reaeon  Uiat  we  can  deviee  bot 
that  such  a  course  was  required  to  bring  them  to  «  pre- 
determined city  and  river,  known  to  the  modems,  but 
not  t3  Herodotus.  Herodotus,  however,  sanctions  no 
such  notion  ;  he  distinctly  states,  on  the  contrary,  dnit 
they  proceedod  to  the  west,  vpi{  Zifvpov  aveftov, 
words  that  are  never  ^iplled  to  anypoitionof  the  com- 
pass lying  between  west  and  aonlb,  t&e  word  Zepky- 
rut,  in  lAtin  as  well  as  in  Greek,  being  used  exclu- 
sively for  west,  and  Af^  generally  for  tottthaeM  if 
we  will  only  let  Herodotus  tell  his  own  story,  We^hhll 
Ind  in  those  parts  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco's  do- 
minions, situated  between  tbe  Great  AUss  snd  the  Sa- 
hara, plenty  of  rivers,  two  of  them,  the  Tafilet  end  the 
Ai-judi,  both  running  to  the  east,  and  both  great  riv- 
ers in  the  eyes  of  Oen  vrtie  had  never  witnessed  a  ran- 
ning stream ;  we  shell  also  find  cities  and  towna,  in- 
tervening deserts,  morasses,  sands,  and  black  men  of 
small  stature;  the  modem  Berbers,  the  ancient  Mela- 
nogBtuli,  colore  tagri,  to  answer  the  description 

of  Herodotus ;  who  says,  moreover,  that  he  river, 
whieb  he  cdls  the  Nile,  not  only  descends  from  Lib- 
ia, bnt  traverses  att  Libya,  dividing  thit  coontiy  in 


d»  taldst.  ntttj^  hfammCfai  it  stiD  nm  aolia , 
and  tends  to  ewnbonte  o«r  enmstion.  Hstwini 
that  SnetoniuB  Psnltnns,  dte  Roman  gweid,  rin 
crossing  the  weatwn  Attaa,  and  a  Uaefc,  dii^  plia 
beyond  it  (dry  moraea  or  pee(4Mse,  of  which  we  «»■ 
derstand  tbne  is  jrienty),  fell  in  with  a  liver  iBDBini 
to  ^  eastward,  wtuch  he  (Pliay)  oaSi  tks  Ni|K, 
probably  ftoai  the  Uaek  people  or  the  Mad  eea,  mi 
which  is  euted  to  loee  itedf  in  Ute  saoda ;  and  «^iic^ 
according  to  Fthqri  emerging  again,  fiowa  on  te  dn 
eastward,  dlvidee  ib»  Ubyans  from  tbe  EttaopisBi, 
and  finally  fills  into  tbe  Nile.  Now  the  Tefig, 
which  flows  i^MO  the  soathere  side  of  tbe  snony  At' 
Us,  croseed  by  tbe  Roman  general,  nne  in  an  easttn 
course,  and  loeea  itself  in  tbe  eaads;  mA^Ait-juM, 
whidi  rieea  froai  the  same  side,  or  Ibo  CcMial  Aihi 
(m  Msoritania  CBSirionsb^  and  nae  eaatsriy  into  tb 
lake  Melglg,  might  verr  writ  be  considered  by  PliftT 
as  tbe  eotttinnation  of  tbe  T^Uetat  his  Nign;  tod  il 
is  snfficiently  remark^4e  that  Ihle  river,  or  some  oth« 
of  the  nnmerons  stnams  in  tbe  neigbboiuteod,  aboold, 
according  to  Leo  Afneawis,  be  calM  tha  GUr,  wUd^ 
U  aeema,  ii  a  nativo  namai  Hore^  Ann,  «a  have  it 
once  tbe  fbnndatiMi  for  Iba  Oeir  end  N%eir  of  Pl«l> 
emy,  soppHed  to  him  hf  FUny."  (QiwrMftf  SeiUm, 
No.  8S,  p.  3S3,  *e^.) 

NisIcA,  I.  a  snmane  of  one  of  tbe  Scifiea.  (Vsd. 
Scipio  y.) — U.  A  character  delineated  Horace  in 
one  of  hb  satires.  Nasica,  a  maaa  and  avarideas 
man,  muties  Ma  daogbter  to  CeiamM,  wbe  ns  a 
creditor  of  his,  in  the  hope  that  Ua  new  ton-b-law 
will  eiUier  forgive  him  the  debt  at  once,  er  else  will 
leave  him  a  legacy  to  that  anoont  in  bis  wiU,  iriiich 
would,  of  course,  be  a  vntnal  release.  He  is  diap- 
pointed  in  both  these  eipeetatiuns.  Coianus  mans 
his  will  and  hands  it  to  bis  btfaer-in-law,  wiA  a  »• 

rat  that  be  vrilt  read  it :  dw  latter,  after  repeated^ 
lining  so  to  do,  at  lest  coaeenta,  and  finds,  to  tai 
surffftse  and  mortifieatlon,  no  montion  made  in  the  b- 
strument  of  any  beqoeet  to  him  or  bia  (fforat.,  9tL, 
8,  8,  66.) 

NAsiniiNvs  (by  synsresis  Naud-yetras,  a  qnedri- 
syllable),  a  character  eatirized  by  Horace.  Un^r  tUs 
feigned  name  the  poet  describes  an  enteitsinnt  of  bsd 
taste  end  mMn  habits  affecting  the  manners  of  ths 
hiriier  daesae.    (Sat.,  S, «.} 

mv>-  Ovidins. 

NiBVS  or  Ncsus,  a  town  or  foitreas  near  (Eniada 
in  Acamania.  Tbe  name  evidently  implies  an  insaht 
situation.  Livy  (S6,  M;  98,  11)  wntee  it  Naios; 
but  that  is  probably  a  false  reading.  From  the  ae- 
coonts  of  ancient  writers,  Nasoe  seeme  always  l» 
have  been  ineladed  with  CEnladv  hi  tha  cessioas  el 
Uie  letter  i^aee,  made  by  the  Rnuam  first  to  Ae  £lo- 
tuns,  and  afterward  to  the  Aeamaniana.  iPeb^-,  9, 
S.)  If  TV^fordeM  be  not  (Eniade,  it  may  represent 
Nasoe,  which  was  probably  the  port  and  aisensl  of 
CEniadn ;  and,  though  now  joined  to  the  contineni, 
might  very  vrell  have  been  an  island  in  anciaot  tisM. 
(fawner**  Ane.  Oreee*,  vol.  8,  p.  M.) 

NatTso,  a  river  of  Teneda,  in  Ciaalpina  Oari,  rimg 
in  tbe  Alps,  and  falling  into  the  Adriatic  ntw  AqeiMa. 
It  is  now  the  Nataone.  Modem  criiica,  bowew,  era 
divided  in  opmion  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Jfahsew 
with  the  Natiso,  which  Strabo  and  odier  ancient  wit- 
ters place  close  to  Aqoileia ;  as  the  I^aHteM  is  new 
some  miles  distant  from  the  niina  of  that  city.  The 
most  probable  supposition  is,  that  sbtte  chnga  has 
taken  place  in  tbe  bed  of  tbe  river.  {Crtmer'o  Am. 
Btdy.  vol.  8.  p.  189.) 

Nadobatis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  m  the  IMta,  and  be- 
longing to  the  Sutie  nome.  It  was  shuate  oa  ifc* 
Ganopic  arm  of  tbe  Nile,  to  tbe  south  of  MeieKs  and 
northwest  of  Sais.  Strabo  infimns  as  (80S.  that,  in 
the  time  (tf  Psammiticfatts,  a  body  of  Milemus  landad 
•t  the  Bdbitlne  month  of  thorivar,  and  I     iftw . 
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•MMfaoU.  «hieh  bt  eOf  •*  tb»  tetMN  of  dM  IGb- 
MBOa'  (/d  >bAif«ww  rttx^).  Thm  g*ogn{dMr  ni- 
^Body  nftn  hen  to  the  miiti  on  Uw  cowt  of  Egypt 
af  MKne  CariaiH  aod  loniaiw,  bjr  whooo  aid,  accord- 
wg  to  Hnodotus  (t,  163),  PaammitisbDa  waa  mablcd 
IttsBbdMhiieoIlaagmauitbokiiigdiHn.  Wb0D,bow- 
mtm,  Snbo  adda,  uwt  tlMaa  Miwaiana,  m  pioeoaa  of 
Ibi^  aiM  into  tbi  Sdlk  owu,  and,  aftot  bftni^ 
fqiweed  laania  in  a  naval  eoofliet,  feoadad  the  oily 
of  Nansntis,  it  woold  aaam  Aat  ho  noes  np  witli  his 
aeeooBt  of  tUa  placo  Ifaa  oiKomtanee  of  the  aaoeonra 
that  wer*  givan  hj  tha  Atbewana  to  Inama,  hng  of 
Egjppt,  and  mam  ol  wbMi  be  gained  a  vicMuy 
mr  the  PwrauBi.  lauoa,  it  ia  tnia,  waa  aftanranl 
dflfeated,  bol  no  anUNr  hmmIobb  that  tbe  Mileaiana 
had  any  diare  in  bia  overtfanw.  Naocntia  mean, 
in  ftet,  to  have  baan  foondad  long  befom  any  Greek 
%eX  foot  in  Egypt.  .  It  waa  giTen  by  Amaaia  to  the 
loniaiu  aa  as  emtreptt  for  their  eomiiuK«,  asd  wea  not 
fbaoded  by  them.  TUa  favoor,  bowerer,  on  the  put 
of  thn  E^lian  monaidi,  waa  granted  uidtf  ao^r^ 
Btrlutioiia  aa  prodanea  aaaroad  toroquira.  TbeOwaek 
foiaala  mn  mi»  allowed  to  enteor  the  Canoptc  am, 
and  mm  oU^ed  to  Btop«t  Naucntia.  If  a  ship  hap- 
MBcd  to  enter  another  ntootb  of  the  rim,  ii  waa 
dstaincd  ;  and  the  captain  was  not  aet  at  liberty  no- 
leaa  he  eoold  awaar  tnat  ha  was  compelled  to  do  ao 
ay  naoesatty.  He  was  than  obliged  to  aail  to  Nau- 
cntia ;  or*  if  eontinnal  north  winds  made  thia  inqtoa- 
■ble,  he  bad  to  send  his  freight  in  amall  EgyirtlaD 
vaaaels  round  the  Delta  to  I^aeratiB.  (Heni.,  %, 
179.)  Bat,  how  rigidly  aoerer  these  restrictiooa  were 
originally  enfiweod,  they  muat  aoon  bare  falleo  into 
diaoaa,  as  the  montha  of  the  Nile  were  open  to  any 
one  after  tbe  conquest  by  the  Persian^u— Naucratia, 
ban  ita  sitoation,  became  the  connoettSg  link  in  the 
flhiinvf  eOBumnieatkm  between  the  eoaal  and  the  in- 
iflrior  ci  the  wmntiy,  and  oontinoed  for  a  long  period 
an  important  city.  It  is  mentioned  by  numerous  wri- 
len  aa  low  down  aa  tha  sixth  centniy.  —  Tbe  ruitw 
which  Niebnhr  found  near  a  place  called  Saikad^ur 
teem  to  indicate  the  aite  of  tna  aneisDt  city. — Nan- 
cratie  «rae  the  native  [daeo  of  Athenaoa.  wery 
coiunereial  ei^  U  contained  MMng  ita  noptdatioii  ■ 
^ajgb  mmdMr  of  disaidnto  peraonn  <^  botb  aezos. 
[Ltrtker,  Otogr.  tBtniaU,  p.  S69,  »eqq.-~MaHiun, 
Gtegr..,  vol  10,  pt  1,  p.  56S,  aaff.) 

IGolSchds,  I.  a  naval  sution  on  the  northeaatam 
coasi  of  Sicily.  Between  thia  place  and  Myla,  which 
lay  to  the  west  of  it,  the  fleet  of  Seitne  Fonpeioa 
waa  defMlMi  by  that  of  Oetaviua  (A.U.C.  718,  B.C. 
86.)— IL  An  iaknd  off  tbe  coaat  of  Croto,  near  the 
promontory  of  Ssmmonium.  {Pkn.,  4.  12.) — III. 
The  port  of  the  town  of  Bulis  in  Phocia,  near  the  con- 
fines of  BtBOtia.  (P/m..  4.  3.)  It  ia  aappoaed  to 
have  been  the  same  with  the  Mycbos  of  Stiwo. 

N4nrACTiia,  a  city  of  Loeris,  at  tbe  weatam  ex- 
tremity of  the  tenitocy  of  the  Oiola,  and  ek»o  to 
Bbinni  of  uEtoUa.  It  waa  aaid  to  have  derived  iu 
name  tmuk  the  ctrcumitatwe  of  tbe  Haractids  bsving 
Uiere  eooatructed  the  fleet  in  which  they  croasad  over 
nlo  tbe  Felwoaneaua  (rai!f,  «  «A*p,  and  ir^jvifu,  to 
teiutniet.—Stnbo,  AM.—Apelloi.,  3,  7.  3).— After 
Ae  Peroian  war,  thia  city  was  oecofded  by  the  Atbeni- 
na,  who  thoa  eaUUiaMd  the  Maaaenian  HeloU  after 
1^  bad  encoaled  Ithome.  (TiUiMd.,  1,  103.— itf., 
X  fO. — PmtmL,  4,  34,  ««ff.)  aeqnisition  of 
Ifaapnetaa  waa  of  gnat  impwrtance  to  tba  Atheniaos 
doling  the  PabpoimeMan  war,  aa  it  was  an  exc^eot 
itatioD  for  their  fleet  in  the  CoriDthian  (Sulf,  and  net 
anly  aAmled  thom  tbe  means  of  kaeping  up  a  com. 
anoicfttioD  with  Coreyra  and  Acamsnis,  but  enabled 
(ben  nbw  t^ watch  tbe  notiMia  of  tha  etteifty  on  the 
appooite  coast,  and  to  ^aid  against  any  deaigna  they 
wt^alt  kxm  againat  than  allies.  Some  inpwtant  n»* 
«nl  openliona  wbicfa  took  j^aeo  off  ttiis  city  in  the 


ddid  ywr  of  iba  wtr,  wOl  bo  Innd  detail  ir 

eydidas  (S,  83,  seff).— After  the  Aihire  of  tU  ''d^** 
dition  undertaken  l:^  Detnoaihenes,  tbe  AtheniKc  g«r- 
enl,  against  the  ^telians,  the  latter,  supported  by  a 
PelopMUMsian  force,  endeavoured  to  seize  Nsupectus 
by  a  coMp  it  main;  bnt  aoch  were  tbe  able  anange- 
ments  made  \n  Demealbanaa,  who  throw  bimaelf  £to 
the  place  wiu  a  le-aafcreenunt  of  Acwnaoian  aqi- 
iliaries,  that  tite  enomydid  sot  think  prtmer  to  proa- 
ecDte  the  attempt.  (Tfai^,8, 103.)  On  tbe  ter- 
mination of  the  PeloponneaiaD  war,  however,  Naupac- 
tus  snirendeied  to  the  Spartans,  who  expelled  tbe 
Mesaenians  from  the  place.  (Pohma.,  4, 36.)  De- 
moatbenea  inlMmo  ns,  that  it  bad  aftwwaid  been 
occupied  by  Uw  Acbaana,  but  waa  ceded  by  Philip  of 
Haeedon  to  the  .£tolians  (Pitf.,  8,  p.  ISO.— &ra£o, 
430),  in  whose  poaaession  it  remained  tilt  tbcji  were 
engaged  in  a  war  with  tbe  Romans.  Tbe  latter,  sC- 
tet  'Uviog  defeated  Amiocbua  at  Thermopyla,  snd- 
deidy  crMsed  over  from  tbe  Maliac  Gulf  lo  that  of 
Cwiuth,  and  inveatad  Naopactos,  wbieh  would  piob* 
abh  have  been  taken,  notwithstanding  tha  obatinale 
defence  made  by  the  .£tolians,  hsd  they  not  obtained 
a  trace  by  the  intMvtntion  of  T.  Flaminbna.  (Zm., 
36,  80,  ««9f.— Po^i.,  6,  103.)  Nanpactus  was  still 
a  cny  of  aome  impwtance  in  the  time  of  Hieroclee 
(p.  648),  but  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
)u  the  reign  of  JuBtinisn.  (ProMp.,  -Beil.  Got.,  3.) — 
Hie  modem  town  ia  called  Etuiaekii  by  tbe  Turits, 
AflMcta  by  tbe  Giadta,  and  XepaWo  by  tbe  Franks,, 
wiui  a  strong  aeewt  on  the  last  syllsUe.  {KifpdPt 
Jtmnug,  vol.  1,  p.  8.)  "  Nwscto,"  says  Sir  W.  Gell, 
"  is  a  miaeiable  paahalia,  and  a  ruinous  town ;  but  it 
is  worth  viaitiog,  because  it  gives  a  very  exact  idea 
of  tbe  ancient  Greek  city,  with  its  citadel  on  Mount 
BkegMti,  whence  two  walls,  coming  down  to  tba 
caaat  and  tha  plain,  form  n  triai^a.  The  put  abso- 
lutely roos  into  the  city,  and  ia  abut  within  the  walla, 
wWbare  «reeledon  tbe  aocimt  foundaUons."  'JUiM^ 
p.  393^0a«ur*«  Ana.  Gruu,  vol.  3,  p.  105,  s<^.] 

Na0?lU,  a  maritime  toini  of  Argolia,  Uie  pott  of 
Aigos,  situate  on  a  point  of  land  at  tbe  head  of  the 
Sittos  Argolieoa.  It  waa  aaid  to  have  derived  its 
DSDie  from  Nsflpliua,  lb*  oon  of  Neptune  and  Amy 
moue.  (5fra^  860.— flsrod..  6,76.— Xni.,lfta(. 
Gt.,  4,  7,  6.)  Naa|4ia  was  deserted  and  in  mina 
when  visited  by  Paoaaniaa.  The  inbabitanta  bad  been 
expelled  aevenl  centoriea  before  by  tbe  Argivee,  upon 
sHspicioo  of  their  favooring  the  Spartana.  Tbe  latter 
pedplt^  in  conseqoeitee,  received  them  into  their  ter- 
ritMy,  and  established  them  at  Melbona  cT  Maaaenia. 
(Piaaii.,  4,  86.)  Nauplia  baa  betti  succeeded  by 
the  medeto  town  of  AiqwU  di  JlooMfito,  aa  it  is  called 
the  Gredu,  which  possesses  a  fortress  of  some 
strangtL  Sir  W.  Gell  laaaAn,  that  "  Nsu[dia  is  tbe 
best  built  city  of  the  Mono.  It  is  situated  on  a  rockv 
point,  on  which  are  many  lemsina  of  the  ancient  wall 
The  port  is  excdlent  and  vary  dafenaible.**  ( fA'a.,  p. 
181. — Grcmsr's  Anc.  Greece,  vA.  8,  p.  330,  «e^.) 

Niuriftlnxs,  a  patronymic  of  Falamedes,  eon  of 
Nauplius.   {Oniy  Met.,  18,  89.) 

NauplIus,  I.  a  SOD  of  Neptune  and  AmytnoDe,  aiid 
the  fooodef  of  NaapUa.  (Pawrainas,  3,  38.— 4, 
85.)  He  waa  tbe  one  that  sold  Anga,  dauehtei  of 
Aleus,  to  Kiog  Teuthras.  {Yid.  Auge.)  This  Nsu< 
pitus  must  not  be  cmtfounded  with  the  second  o^  the 
name,  who  was,  in  fact,  one  of  bis  desotndsnu. 
(Heyne,  od  ApoUad.,  3,  1,  6. — Compare  Bttrmanny 
Catal.  ArgonmtL,  ad  Vol.  Flau.,  *■  «■>— II.  A  de- 
scendant of  tbe  pre«xding,  and  one  of  tbe  Argonauts, 
(ifcyiu,  ad  Arallod.,  3,  1,  &— Atrnujitt,  CaUd.  At- 
fOMH^.,  a.  s.>— III.  A  son  of  Neptune,  the  father  of 
Palamedea  by  Clymene,  and  king  of  Euboa.  He  waa 
so  indignant  at  Ute  traabncBt  wluoh  bis  aon  had  ex* 
paiieiwed  from  the  Ghradta,  that,  to  avenge  hie  death, 
tm  ae;  up  a  biunung  toicb  on  tbe  promontory  of  0* 
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fbmui,  In  OtiM  to  daeaiTO  tbe  OncIui  *MMb  that 
wen  tailing  by  in  the  night  on  tbeii  ntorn  from  T107 ; 
and  be  tbu^  cauaed  their  shipwreck  on  tha  coaat. 
Tk»  torch,  it  seanu,  had  been  placed  on  the  moat  dtn- 
mrana  pan  of  the  ebore  ;  but  the  Gr««ka  minook  it 
Mt  a  frietidly  aignal,  inTitingtbem  to  iaod  km  aa  the 
Hfcat  pan  of  iala»d.  Thoao  of  tha  ahipwracked 
nem  that  oains  lale  to  tha  land  mie  slain  bjr  Nan- 
f'iri\  who  ia  said,  howavet,  to  hare  thrown  himaelf 
tittc  the  seh  when  he  aaw  hia  idan  of  rengeance  in  a 
gfeit  measure  frastrated  bj  tne  eaeapa  of  Uljaiae, 
whsa  the  winds  bore  awaj  tn  aafeljr  from  the  duiger- 
•us  coast.  iHygin.,  fai^  116.)— 1^  obeenre  and 
•  niaus  l^end  lalated  bj  ApoUodorao  (8,  1,  5)  ia 
tbosght  by  mary  >  bive  nferaieo  to  Una  Navplina. 
It  assigns  him  a  different  end.  Aceordiag  to  this 
voraion  of  the  stoty,  NanpUna  attained  a  great  age, 
tal  passed  hit  time  on  the  aea,  lamenting  tba  fau  of 
those  who  were  lost  on  iL  At  length,  through,  tba 
anger  of  the  goda,  he  himaalf  mot  with  tha  aama  bt« 
which  ha  deplored  in  otbera.  {UtjpUtmdAf9lhd.tl.e.) 

NioroBTva,  a  town  of  Ptmumut,  on  a  rim  of  the 
aama  name,  now  Ober  {  Upper)  La^tck.  (  ViU.  Pat., 
S,  110.— Win.,  a,  18  — '/flo/.,  Aim.,  1,  80.) 

NiUBEcIs,  daaghter  of  Alciiioiia,  Icing  of  the  Pfa«- 
aciana.  She  mat  Ulysaoa  shipwrecked  00  her  fatber'a 
coaat,  and  gave  htm  a  kind  recaption.    (<M.,  6,  17, 

NsosTiTaiiua,  I.  a  port  and  harboar  in  Sicily,  at 
tba  mouth  of  the  rirac  Caeypaiit«  below  Syncuaa ; 

now  AtMTanttto.  (CAi*.,  Sie.  Anf.,  p.  97.  —  JIm- 
ehard,  Tha.  Topogr.) — II.  A  .vUlage  and  anchoring- 
place  of  CyTBDs'ica,  betwem  Erytbrmi  and  ApoLlonia. 
(Jfe/o,  t,  8.}— III.  An  ancboring-place  on  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine,  in  Asia  Minw,  about  90  stadia  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Hal^a  *  it  is  aupposed  by  some  to 
bave  been  identical  with  the  Ibyra  iv  Ibora  of  Hieio- 
cict  (p.  701).  lyAnrille  givoa  Balirtk  as  the  mod- 
•ni  name ;  but  Reiebard,  Kupri  AgkxL  (Aman, 
Ptrivl.,  Hud*.,  G.  JT.,  1,  p.  16.) 

mxos,  I.  a  town  of  Crete,  celebrated  for  produ- 
cing excellent  whetstonea.  {Pi»d.,  jMtkm.,  6,  107. 
— SdM.  ttd  Find.,  I  e.y-ll.  The  largest  of  the  Cyc- 
ledea,  lying  to  the  east  of  Paros,  in  the  ^gain  8«a. 
It  is  said  by  Pliny  (4,  13)  to  have  bona  too  aeawal 
names  of  Strongyle,  Dia,  Dionyiiaa,  Sicilia  Minor, 
and  Callipolis.  'Vhe  aame  writer  states  that  it  was 
75  miles  in  circuit,  snd  twice  the  aiie  of  Paroa.  It 
waa  first  peopled  by  the  Oarians  {StepK  Bws.,  »,  9. 
Niifoc),  but  irtemtrd  received  a  colony  of  luniana 
from  Athens.  {Hered.,  8,  46.)  The  failure  of  the 
expedition  undertaken  by  the  Persiana  against  thia 
island,  at  the  anggeation  of  Ariatagorae,  led  to  tha 
revolt  of  the  Ionian  states,  (tfnvd.,  9,88.)  At  this 
period  Nszos  was  the  most  flouncing  of  tbe  Cycle- 
dea ;  bat,  not  long  after,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Per- 
sian armament  under  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  who  de- 
stroyed the  city  and  temples,  and  enslared  the  inhab- 
itanta.  (fferoa.,6,lW.)  Notwithatanding thit com- 
ity, Naxiana,  with  four  thipa,  joined  the  Greek  fleet 
asaembled  at  Salamia  (Htred.,  S,  46),  aad  yet  they 
were  the  firat  of  the  confederates  whom  the  Athenians 
dcpriyed  of  their  independence.  {Thmej/d.,  1.98, 187.) 
It  appears  from  Herodotus  (1,  64)  thst  they  had  al- 
ready been  subject  to  that  people  in  the  time  of  Pi- 
aiatratus.  Naxos  wts  farther  celebrated  for  the  wor- 
jhip  of  Bacchus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  bom  there. 
{Virg.,  Mn  ,  9,  185.— Horn.,  Hymn  in  ApoU.,  44.— 
Find.,  Pylk.,  4,  \6H.—Apaltod.,  1,  7,  4.)  The  prin- 
cipal town  was  also  called  Naxos. — The  modem 
name  of  the  island  inlfaxia.  (Cramer't  Ane.  Oreaee, 
vol.  3,  p,  408.)  Mr.  Hawkins  gives  the  longest  di- 
ameter of  the  island,  according  to  the  Russian  chart, 
as  ajcnt  eishteen  milea,  and  its  breadth  about  twelve. 
lClarkt'9  fraveUt-rol.  6,  p.  US,  London  ed.)  Dr. 
Oluko  obaervflo  of  Nuoa.  that  ita  inhabitntt  an 


atill  great  votariu  of  Bacdwa.  Olivier  ipcakt  io  &- 
fcrior  terms  of  the  present  Naxiao  wine,  ■ddisg  thai 
tba  inhabilanta  know  neither  how  to  make  ws  ptscne 
it.-  Dr.  Clarke,  00  the  contrary,  obeerves  thit  the 
wine  of  Naxoa  oaaintaina  ita  priatine  eelebii^,  txA 
that  be  tbeoght  it  axceUent.  riazoa  ia  aaid  to  hsM 
no  poiu  for  the  stmftion  of  togo-aiiod  vaaaal^  tad 
has  chorafbra  baen  teaa  Mrinect  to  tba  viaiu  of  tki 
Twka.  Dr.  Clarke  states  that,  when  be  visited  tks 
iahnd,  be  waa  tM  that  there  was  not  a  aing^  MohsD 
medaa  in  it,  and  that  many  of  the  iahabitairia  of  tlis 
mtecier  bad  never  seen  a  Tork.  Tbe  ptodoce  of  ih> 
island  constats  •fcptaaaot  of  wiaea,  wheat,  bari^,oS, 
oraogoa,  teniM,  peaches,  figa,  cheeaa,  wbich  u  ti* 
ported  ut  CoBstantinople,  cottoi^  honey,  a^  wax. 
The  vintage  waa  one  year  ao  abundant,  that  the  pea- 
pie  wero  oUiged  to  poor  their  winea  into  the  cistoH 
of  tba  Capncbioa.  {Malt^Bnm,  Geagr.,  vol.  6,  p. 
168,  Am.  ai.'h^n.  A  city  on  tbe  eastern  side  of 
Sicily,  ailuate  on  tbe  southern  aide  of  Mount  Taiini% 
and  looking  towards  CaUna  and  Syiacoae.  Itwu 
founded  by  a  ctdony  from  the  idand  tt  Naxoa,  one 
year  bofbre  the  settlemeat  of  Syracoao  {Oi.  17,  S), 
aad  at  the  same  time,  eonaaquentlyt  with  Crotona  u 
Italy.  {Tkucyd.,  6,  S  — &yiiuw*,  v.  876.)  The 
colony  was  a  powerful  one,  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
tbe  new  etalo  ia  clearly  shown  by  tbe  «iAj  fouudii« 
of  Zancle  or  Mestana.  Naxoa,  Irawerer,  not  long  al- 
ter this,  fell  under  the  eway  of  H^tpoctates,  triant  of 
Gola.  (Hend»  7,  154.)  Bat  it  iood  rscevaied  ila 
freedom,  wased  n  saeeettriil  cootaat  with  Ibssua, 
and  appeared  sabsequently  aa  the  ally  of  the  Ath» 
nians  againat  Syraenss,  tbe  rapid  iDcreaae  of  this  ciq 
having  filled  it  with  apprebeoeiooa  for  ita  own  safety 
At  a  still  late^  period,  Dionysios,  tyrant  of  Syiacose 
destroyed  the  «ty  {Diod.,  14,  15.— OL  94,  SX  hr 
tbo  old  inhabitantB,  together  with  aoow  Bew-cooan 
aAerwaid  settled  in  die  hnmediato  vicnri^,  and  finnd 
ed  Tanromeninm.   (Fid.  Tauramoiiom.) 

NiziANZDS,  a  city  of  Gappadocis,  in  the  southwest 
era  angle  of  the  country,  snd  to  tbe  aouthes^  of  At 
cbelsis.  This  pisce  derives  all  its  celebrity  froo' 
Gr^ry.  the  distingniabed  Uieokfian^  who  waa  bon' 
at  Arianias,  a  smaB  viUafO  in  tba  immedisto  Dtigb- 
bourhood,  but  who  was  MOmoted  to  iba  hishoprir  U 
Nazianxos.  {Nicepk.,  CaU.,  14,  89.— PUeMarf., 
ap.  SuiA.,  f.  0.  Tp^ybfuoc.)  Naxianios  is  asugnad 
by  Hierocles  to  Cappadoeia  Socnda.  tbe  Itineta- 
ries  remove  it  84  milea  from  AtdiobSa.  (&HMr*« 
A*t«  Minor,  vol.  S,  p.  114.) 

Neathds,  a  river  of  Bruttium,  riaing  to  tba  Botdi- 
eaat  of  Contentia,  and  falling  into  the  ffinoa  Tarn* 
tinua  above  Crotona.  It  is  now  tbo  Kitta.  Ibis 
stream  waa  said  to  have  derived  ito  name  &om  the 
circamatence  of  the  eaptive  Trojan  women  htving 
there  set  fire  to  the  Grecian  fleet  (ms^c*  ;  ^ 
cumstance  alluded  to  by  many  of  tlw  ancienla,  bat 
with  great  diversity  of  opinion  aa  regards  the  scene  of 
tbe  event.  The  use  which  Virgil  baa  made  of  ihii 
traditioo  is  well  known.  (Ants^  863.— CniMr*a 
Ane.  luUf,  vol.  8,  p.  391.) 

Nbap6li8,  a  celebrated  city  of  Campania,  «a  Iba 
Sinus  Crater,  now  NapUt,  w,  in  Italian,  NmU.  In- 
numerable accounts  exist  relative  to  th«  foandatiwi 
of  this  celebrated  place ;  but  tbe  fiction  mo*  preva- 
lent aeema  to  be  that  which  attributed  it  to  the  Siim 
PartboMpa,  who  waa  eaat  upon  its  aboree,  and  bom 
srhom  it  derived  the  name  (Paitbaoope)  by  whid 
it  is  uentlly  designated  in  the  poeu  of  aotiqa^. 
{Lifaipkr.,  717.  —  Ditmyama  Pmegeta»t9ST.~-SiL 
Ital.,  18,.38.)  According  to  Strabo,  tha  tomb  of  (his 
pretended  fbundreaa  waa  shown  then  in  hia  tuna. 
(StTob.,  846.)— Hercules  it  alao  msatioiiod  as  foimdet 
of  Neapolia  by  Omian  and  Diodons  SieolBa  («. 
Tutz.  ad  L^aakr.,  L  e.)— Wo  find  also  ooBsidMaHa 
vuiatiooa  in  nmx  may  be  regaidbd  u  tbe  biatoriw 
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•MMDt  or  the  origin  of  NeapoIIs.  SeymoDS  of  Chios 
BSDttona  bolfa  ths  PhocMtni  and  CauHtUM  as  iu 
fauodcrs,  while  StephBBDt  of  Byzaotinm  Dsmsa  the 
Rbodbna.  But  bj  hi  the  nyut  numerous  and  respect* 
aUa  aathniUes  iltribnte  its  fbnndation  to  the  Conus* 
•M,  •  dranBsuoce  which  their  [woximity  leDdeit  hi^ 
Ijr  pnbsblfc  (Slrabo,  U%.~Lmf,  8,  n.~VdL 
tmv.,  I,  4.)  Henco  the  eonnezton  of  tlue  city  with 
E  jbcea,  so  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  potts,  and  e»- 

Ccially  by  Statins,  who  was  bora  bcre,  (9Uv.,  1,  S; 
S;  8,  %,  dec.)  A  Greek  inseiiptioD  mentions  a  hero 
■f  the  name  of  Eumdtia  as  baling  had  dirine  honours 
pud  to  him,  probably  as  (bander  of  the  city.  (Capm- 
ao^HiMt.  Nap., p.  106.)  This  fact  serves  to  illnstrato 
another  psaaage  oT  Sutina.  (Sih.,  4,  8,  45.)— The 
date  of  the  foundation  of  this  colony  is  not  recorded. 
TeUeios  Paterculns  observes  only  that  it  was  much 
poeteriw  to  that  of  the  psrent  city.  Stiaho  aeems  to 
Mcognise  anoth«  edony  sutMequent  to  that  of  the 
ConmsDs,  composed  of  Chaleidisns,  Pitbeeusane,  and 
Athenians.  (5(raft.,  S46.)  The  latter  ware  iiTobaUy 
the  same  who  are  mentioned  in  aftagmeMof  Timnus, 
quoted  by  Txetxes  [ad  Lt/eopkr.,  r.  73S-37),  as  har- 
inff  migrated  to  Italy  under  the  command  of  Diotimns, 
who  also  instituted  a  ^a/iKadofopiat  still  observed  at 
Ncapolts  in  the  time  of  Statius  (Syiv.,  4,  8,  60). 
Ibt  passage  of  Strabo  above  cited  will  acooont  also 
for  ine  important  ebange  in  the  eotidition  of  the  ei^ 
now  hndor  consideration,  whieh  is  marked  the 
terms  Ptlwpolia  and  Nespolis,  both  of  which  are  ap- 
plied  to  it  by  the  ancient  writers.  It  is  to  he  noticed, 
that  Palcpolis  is  the  name  nnder  which  Livy  men- 
tions it  wnen  describing  the  fbst  tranaactiona  which 
connect  iu  history  with  thit  of  Rome,  A.U.C.  tt9 
(Ltw,  8,  S8);  while  Polybioa,  speaking  of  nenla 
nhich  oeeorred  in'  the  beginning  of  the  first  Pmite 
War,  that  is,  about  aii^  yeara  aflerwavd,  employs  only 
that  of  Neepolis  (1,  9t).— Livy,  however,  clearly  aL> 
ludss  to  the  two  cities  as  existing  at  the  aame  time ; 
but  we  hoar  no  more  of  Pahspolis  alier  it  bad  under- 
gone a  nege  and  toneadmd  to  the  Roman  anns. 
Aceoiding  10  the  aame  hiateiUn,  Oat  town  stood  at 
no  giMt  oistanee  &om  the  site  of  NeapoUa,  ceiuiidy 
nearer  to  Tesnvins,  and  in  the  plain.  {Romanelli, 
foL  3,  p.  6S0.)  It  was  betrayed  oy  two  of  its  chief 
citizens  to  the  Roman  consul,  A.U.C.  429.  {Iav.,  8, 
26.)  Roepecting  the  position  of  Nespolis,  it  may  be 
Men  from  PUny,  that  it  was  placed  between  the  river 
Sebethue,  now  il  Fiuma  Madahna,  end  the  small  isl- 
and Hegaxia,  or  Megalia,  as  Statius  calls  it  (8j/ir.,%, 
%  80),  on  which  the  Cu/el  dd  (ho  now  atanda. 
(Pftii.,  S,  «.— CohmeUfl.  R.  A.,  10.)— It  is  probable 
that  Keapotis  sought-  the  alliance  of  the  Romans  not 
long  after  tike  falf  of  the  neighbouring  city ;  for  we 
find  Uiat  they  were  auppHed  with  ahips  by  that  town 
in  the  firat  I^inic  war,  for  the  purpoee  of  crossing  over 
into  Sicily.  (Po/yi.*  It  Bl-)  At  that  time  we  may 
soppoae  the  mhuitanu  of  Neafiolis,  like  Unse  of 
OnniB,  to  hare  lost  mneh  of  tiieir  Greek  cburacter, 
ftom  being  compelled  to  admit  the  OampaniaBa  into 
their  commmwealth ;  a  circnmatance  that  has  been 
noticed  by  Strabo  (t48).  In  that  ge(^;rapher*8  time, 
however,  there  still  remained  abundant  traces  of  their 
Int  OTigin.  Their  gymnasis,  clubs,  and  societies 
ware  fnmod  after  the  Greek  manner.  Public  games 
ivero  colebnted  every  five  years,  whieh  might  nval  in 
adetaity  the  moat  ftmooa  institutions  of  that  nature 
tn  Greece ;  vrtiile  the  uidolence  and  lazoiy  of  Gfrecian 
mamtera  were  alao  very  prevalent,  and  allored  to  No- 
spolis  many  a  Roman,  whose  age  and  temperament 
melined  him  to  a  life  of  ease.  (Ovtd,  Msf.,  16, 711. 
—Hot.,  Sped.,  5;  M,  8.— «U.  /tel.,  13,  31.— Attt. 

3,  6,  86.)  ClaDdioa  and  Neio  eosin  to  have 
shown  a  like  predilection  for  Nespolis  as  a  lendenca. 
rTaeif..  Ann.,  16,  63.— id.,  16. 10.)  The  epithet  of 
tete.  applied  to  tUe  aty  by  Martitl  (ft,  70),  pforea 


that  litentore  cMitinood  to  fiourith  hate  ii  his  tun 
— Among  other  superstitions,  we  leam  from  Macm 
bins  {Sat.  1,  18),  that  the  peoide  of  Neapolia  wor- 
shipped the  sun,  under  the  image  of  a  bull  with  a  Iw- 
man  faee,  which  tb^  caUod  Hebon.  This  fact  is 
CMtfirmed  bf  nnnwions  etmis,  and  also  an  ineeri{> 
tion  whidt  baa  come  down  to  na.  (Cfomer's  jIm. 
Itcb,  vol.  S,  p.  108,  »tqq.) 

Nbasohos,  a  celebrated  naval  commander  ui  the 
time  ef  Alexander  tlw  GreaL  He  was  a  native  ol 
Crete,  and  one  of  the  friends  of  Alexander  in  eady 
lifp.  sharing  with  iho  yonngninice  Han  disgraces  in- 
cnrred  dnrmg  the  reign  of  Pnilip.  When  AlMsoda 
had  aubdned  the  empire  of  Darius,  he  sent  Neaicbus 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hy- 
daspes  down  the  Indus,  and  from  the  embonchore  ol 
the  Indns  to  the  Euphrates,  ^long  the  coast  of  Gedio- 
eia,  Caimania,  and  Persia,  "nie  narrative  of  this 
veyage  has  been  preeerved  to  us  by  Airian,  who  pio- 
fesees  to  give  an  extract  from  the  journal  of  Neaichos. 
It  is  contained  in  his  /mftea.  Tito  antbentici^  of  4o 
account  has  been  queatimed  ^  IhidouUt  end  Dod 
well,  but  is  fully  established  by  Sainte-Cioix  {Examem 
Critique  dew  Hitlment  d^AlacaiuIre),  Gossetlin  (Re- 
eherehet  tur  la  Oeogrmkie  Andenne),  and  Vincent 
(Voyofs  of  Ntarchut,  Land.,  1807.  —  Commerct  and 
ffavigatim  of  ikt  AneitnU  m  Uu  Indian  Oeeen,  voL 
1).  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  throe 
writers  just  mentioned  diler  in  ottier  respects  as  ie> 
gards  this  celebrated  voyage.  Goaaelltn  tfiinks,  Sh 
exsmfJe,  that  all  the  statementa  made  by  NearahDs 
can  be  rigoroosly  confirmed  by  modem  geograidiiy. 
Vincent,  on  the  other  hand,  auf^aek  that  the  defect 
tve  system  of  the  aneienta  most  necessarily  have  in- 
troduced into  Uw  aamtive  ai  the  Greek  conunandsi 
many  erttm  and  convictions.  Sainle>Croiz,  again, 
is  deserted  by  his  usnsl  good  sense  and  judgment 
when  he  essigns  to  tho  expedition  of  Nearchus  ns 
other  motive  oat  the  foolish  ambition  of  Alexander. 
If  this  had  been  the  case,  why  would  Nearchus  have 
kept  a  jouiMl  so  foil  of  uantical  and  getwraphtcal 
servationel— NeaiduM  was  reeoamentea  by  Alezm. 
der  with  a  golden  etown,  which  t£e  monarch  placod 
upon  hW  head.  A  new  route  was  marked  out.  At 
exander  waa  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  Ata> 
bia,  snd  Nearchus  and  hit  fleet  were  to  accmmny 
him,  and  to  coast  the  Arabian  shore ;  but  the  deau  el 
the  monsrch  put  sn  end  to  the  design.  After  the  de- 
cesse  of  Alexsnder,  Nearchus,  who  hsd  obtained  the 
prefecture  or  satrapy  of  Pampbylia  and  Lycia,  exerted 
nimeeli^  bat  to  no  pmpoee,  to  aeeoie  the  uuoae  ef  AU 
ezandar  to  Hemms,  son  Bsrsine. — He  also  wrote  • 
history,  or  historical  memoirs  of  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der ;  but  of  this  irotk  the  title  alone  remains.  The 
voyage  of  Nearchua,  beeides  being  contained  in  the 
common  text  of  Arrian,  may  be  found  in  Hudson's 
OeogT^H  Mtmru  Oradt  vol.  1.  It  iqipeared  aleo 
in  1800,  from  Uw  Vienna,  praae,  nnder  tin  title  of  N«- 
apxoo  irtptnJioBt  bi  nO  'AfifiutvoS.  {Hl^fmmm,  Lts. 
BiUMyr.,voL  3,  p.  114.) 

Nno,  a  momitam  aituMe  esst  of  the  river  Jofdaa, 
and  forming  part  of  the  chain  of  Abarim.  north  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  Israelites  encamped  at  the  foot  ol 
this  miftntain  in  the  46th  year  of  their  Exodna,  nai 
Moses,  having  exeentod  the  commiesiaa  with  whioh 
he  waa  intrusted,  and  having  pronounced  hie  blessing 
on  the  twelve  tribes  assembled  to  receive  bis  last 
charge,  ascended  this  monntain,  fiom  the  aumotit  ol 
wfaico,  called  Pisgah,  be  had  a  view  of  ^e  Promised 
Land,  into  which  he  was  not  permitted  ta  ent« :  on 
this  monnuin  he  eoon  efUrward  died.  Burckhaidl 
soppoees  the  Djehd  AtUartmM,  about  16  milee  north 
of  the  Anon,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  tiw  rente 
from  Madeba  to  Araayr  at  Aroer,  and  which  ia  thi 
hiriieet  point  in  the  neigUMurhood,  to  be  Neb* 
(«M0nr«  Saiftun  0ca«ttMr,  p.  3Sfi.) 
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NnsMSA,  or  CoLoKiA  Vmiiba  Nmnu,  •  t#«ra 
•f  4wTi]td«Um,in  Himnia  BMie*,  nottbeut  of  G** 
dai^  vai  MudHrMt  of  Hupftlw.  It  u  bow  l^kr^c  or 
Ukrixa.   <Sfniio,  143^/*Mk.,  8,  8.) 

MkiiSdm,  k  getwnl  niow  f<w  the  cliun  of  moont- 
tki  lunniDg  UiR»gh  the  Dorthera  part  of  Stciljr.  Th« 
Onmk  Mine  i«  Nnp^  6fn.  (Stnbo,  VJl.  —  Sil. 
Utl.,  14,  234.) 

Mbobo,  k  king  of  Egypt  wbo  eiMlMvoiirod  to  ofMo 
K  DommaniutioD,  by  mous  of  a  caiul,  betwoeo  the 
Ktd  Sm  and  Uw  MBditemnoan.  The  attempt  wis 
ibudoDoi)  aftoc  the  loaa  of  1M,000  noot  bj  ordor  of 
an  oraeU,  which  waned  the  monarch  "  that  be  waa 
wMUng  for  tba  baihanan"  (r^i  fiaptap^  airrd*  irpo- 
ipy6(ieo$ai.~~Hmd.,  S,  IH).  The  true  caaae,  bow^ 
eror,  of  the  eateipriw  having  been  abBodoned  mmld 
seem  to  have  been  the  diseoTetT>  that  Ahe  water  of  the 
Anlnan  Sea  atood  higher  than  the  aaody  iriatBa  throagfa 
mbkh  tin  canal  woold  'havo  to  (ComiMre  An*- 1 
M.,Maeorol.,  1, 14.— afni*p,80t.>— Aaimilarauaiapt 
made,  but  with  no  better  tDCceae,  br  Daiioa  Hys* 
ta^na.  (Heni.,  L  e.)  Ptolemy  niiladelphtie  at  taat 
accompliahed  thia  important  work.  An  account  of  it 
ia  gtren  by  Stnbo  (S04)  from  Aitemidorua.  (Com- 
pare Mannert's  remaika  on  Strabo'a  atatement,  Qtogr., 
VoL  10,  pt.  1,  p.  607,  a«M.)— Thia  aame  Necbo  ia 
alao  hmoaa  in  the  annua  of  geogra|dHcal  discoraiy 
for  a  voyage  which,  according  to  Herodotoa  (4,  43), 
he  eauaed  to  be  performed  arovnd  Africa,  (or  the  eo- 
lation of  the  grand  mystery  which  involved  the  form 
and  lerminatioa  of  that  continent.  He  waa  obliged 
to  employ,  not  native,  but  Fhcsnieian  nav^twa,  of 
lAoae '  proceeding!  Herodotoa  reeatved  an  aeeonBl 
from  the  Egyptian  prieata.  They  were  ordend  to  aail 
down  the  Red  Sea,  paaa  thtongh  the  Colnmna  of 
ndea  (Siraita  of  Gibraltar),  and  ao  up  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  Egypt ;  in  other  worda,  to  circnmnavigate 
Aftica.  The  Pbasnicians  related,  that,  peering  down 
the  Red  Sea,  they  entered  the  Soethem  Ocean  ;  on 
the  i^mroaeh  of  aotnmn,  they  landed  on  the  ooast  and 
Ranted  com ;  when  thii  was  ripe,  they  cat  it  down  and 
again  d^Mrted.  Having  thoa  conaamed  two  yeaia, 
thnr,  in  the  third,  doubled  the  Colnmoi  of  Henalea 
ana  returned  to  Egypt.  Th^  added,  that,  in  pasaing 
the  moat  louthcro  coaat  of  Anica,  dtey  were  enrpriaed 
to  obeerve  the  son  on  tb^  right  hand ;  a  statement 
whkh  Herodotoa  himself  rejects  as  impossibla.  Such 
ia  all  the -account  tnnamiuad  to  oa  of  this  extnordi- 
whieh  hna  given  rise  to  ■  leuned  and  I 
vohtmbona  eontroTOny.  RannaU,  in  hia  Oeomphy 
of  Herodotoa;  Vmeent,  in  hi*  Per{|rf«  oftbe  Etylh- 
raanSea;  and  Goaeenin,in  hia  Oe^|[ia{^  of  the  Aik- 
cients,  have  exbansted  ahnoat- every  poseiUe  ajgo- 
raent ;  the  first  in  its  fkvonr,  the  two  latter  to  prove 
that  it  never  did  or  could  take  plaee.  To  dieee  laat 
it  appears  impoasfttle  that  ancient  nmriners,  with  their 
slender  nsenieee,  creeping  in  little  low-galleya  ahmg 
the  eoeat,  ateetring  witnant  the  aid  of  a  eomptsa,  and 
noable  to  ventore  to  any  diabmce  from  land,  eooM 
have  performed  ao  immense  a  circuit.  All  antiquihr, 
(hey  observe,  continued  to  grope  in  donbt  and  daiv- 
neee  respecting  Uie  f<mn  of  Africa,  which  vna  only 
fully  eatabliBbed  aevenl  Aonaand  yeaca  afkenArd  1^ 
the  expeditu»  of  Oama.  On  die  othas  aide,  Mami«l 
Qiges  HUkXy  immenss  aa  tbia  voyage  waa,  it  was  en- 
tfany  alooff  a  coast  of  which  the  navigators  nevei  re- 
qnired  to  loee  sight  even  f(»  a  day ;  that  their  small 
barks  were  well  equipped,  and  better  fitted  than  ours 
for  coafting  navintion ;  and  tint  theee,  drawing  very 
little  water,  could  be  kept  quite  eloee  to  the  shore, 
and  even  b«  drawn  on  Uind  whenever  an  emergency 
Made  this  al^  indiapeneaM*.  The  atatement  that, 
at  the  extremity  of  Africa,  tfiey  aaw  the  enn  on  the 
iwht,  that  ia,  to  the  north  of  them  <a  fact  which  eaoaea 
iMTodotoB  pnemptorily  to  reject  dteir  report),  affiirda 
im  atrmigest  coofimatiOB  of  it  to      wh*  know  tbtt 


to  the  aonth  of  the  equator  lUs  moat  have  mly  laiaa 
and  that  the  biatonan'a  unbelief  ansa  esMy 
hia  tgnonnee  cS  thn  nal  figom  of  Aa  avA. 
(Fid.  Africa,  p.  79.  col.  I.) 

NcGBoPdLia  (from  va^,  **4eai,'*  and  aOifa 
"«((«"),  the  city  of  the  dead ;  a  nana  beaatlfanf  a^ 
plied  to  the  eemeteriea  in  the  nei|^beathoad  of 
of  the  ancient  citiaa,asdt  aaTbebea  inXjcfFti  Pyno^ 
Alezandrea,*dEe. 

NnoTARfwa,  a  king  of  Egypt,  conain  to  TMha^ 
and  pfodafaned  king  oiunig  toe  abeaoen  of  Uie  htu^ 
with  the  Egyptian  wrees,  iu  Phenicia.  He  was  sqv 
ported  by  Agesilaoa,  whom  Tachoe  had  ofiisnded  b; 
rejecting  his  advice.  Aided  by  the  Spartan  kia^ 
NecUnebie  defeated  a  competitor  for  the  crown  faen 
Mendea,  and  vrae  at  bvt  firioly  established  in  hia  ktoc 
dom.  Being  sobeeqnently  attacked  by  Aitaianxa 
Oofaue,  wbo  wished  to  cedoce  Egypt  once  more  uader 
•tin  Pwaian  away,  he  met  with  advcsiee  foctonei  and 
fled  into  ftbiopw.  whence  be  never  rMomed.  Nee* 
tanebis  was  the  laat  king  of  Egypt  of  the  Egyptisn 
race.  (Ptut.,  Vit.  Agtt.—Diod.  Sk.,  \6,  9».—Id., 
16,  48,  teff.)— Aa  regaid^  the  variations  in  iba  or- 
tbography  of  the  nnna^  eonnidt  Wttmta^,  ai  IXti. 
Sic.,  10,  M. 

Nsuna  (two  ayllableoX  I.  a  aon  of  N^tnaa  and 
TyRk  Ho  waa  broker  to  P^Una.  wHh  iriMB  he  wai 
exposed  by  his  mother,  «dio  wished  to  concesl  h«  frtil- 
ty  from  her  father.  They  were  preserved  and  tmnrift 
to  Tyro,  who  had  then  married  Cretbeue,  kiitt  of  foU 
choB.  Aftor  the  death  of  Cretbens,  Pelias  awTNelen 
contended  for  tbe  kingdom,  which  betoiwed  tt  light 
to  .£son,  the  aon  nf  tba  deeeaaad  noniim  and  tjta. 
Peliaa  moved  aneeaaafid.  and  Nelena  d^aited  with  a 
body  or  followera  into  tbe  Peloponnesoa.  (INod.  Sie., 
4,  68.)  Here  he  foanded  Pyloo  in  Mesoeaia,  and, 
marrying  ChloTis,  daughter  of  Amphion,  beeaaw  ihf 
father  of  twelve  eona,  tbe  oldest  of  wbrnn  was  Peri- 
clymenus,  the  youngest  Nestor,  and  of  ooe  dai^ter, 
named  Pero.  ■(!>»£,  Le.)  When  Hsrcales  attackad 
PvkM,  he  killed  Neleus  tod  all  hia  aons  hot  Nestor, 
who  waa  then  a  ddld,  and  leared  amoog  the  Gsreni 
ana.  (Ap^,  A,  11,  690.— qiL  ad  .d]K>U. 
£Aod.,  I.  .66.— ilM^M.,  I,  9,8,  scH.)  Neleoa  had 
promised  his  daugnter  in  marriage  to  nim  who  should 
^*tng  to  Pyloe  the  cows  of  Tyro,  detamed  by  Iphicloa. 
Bias  was  the  soccessful  suitor;  for  an  aecoont 
which  legend,  consult  the  article  Melampos. — U.  A 
diseipla  of  llieojdDista^  to  vrbom  that  pluhiaophif 
beqnea^  the  writing*  of  Ariatotle.  (Vid.  Apd- 
licon.) 

Nanivsoa,  an  impwtant  city  of  Gallia  Narbonensu, 
next  in  rank  to  Narbo.  It  was  aitoato  on  tbe  main 
route  from  Spain  to  Italy,  and  waa  the  e^tal  of  the 
Arecomici.  It  is  now  ifitmtt,  and  ia  faanad  ior  ita 
remainn  of  antiquity,   (dfe^c,  S,  6. — PUn.,  3^4.) 

Nt^  (N(p^),a  city  of  Aigolis,  to  the  nofthwoil 
of  Mycene,  c^ebmled  as  tbe  hmnt  of  ifao  lion  shn  by 
Herenles,  sod  the  spot  when  triennial  gatnaa  wm 
brid  in  hononr  of  Arai«K)ns,or  Opboltee,  son  irfl^ 
corgna,  king  of  Nemea.  {ApMoi~.  3,  6,  3. — Ihgix., 
fak.,  U.—U.,fak,  S78.)  The  ganee  wen  aokm- 
otMd  in  dwjpm  of  IMwckiai  WM  am  and  tohn* 
enleitalnad  Hercolta  when  he  eama  to  Nemoa  ia  pv- 
snit  <tf  ibe  lion.  (AfoOod.,  %,  7.)— We  know  ftm 
Polylmia  and  Llvy,  that  the  Nefttean  gama  eontiiMiai 
to  flovriah  in  die  reign  of  Philip,  eon  of  Demetrioa 
(Poty*.,  S,  7,  4.-/3.,  6,  101,  6.— I«ay,  VI,  86.- 
Strwo,  377);  b«t  we  may  infer,  that  in  the  time  of 
Paoaaniaa  tbey  had  fallen  into  great  neglect,  from  th* 
shght  menttoo  he  baa  made  of  tWr  aoiemnisation  {%, 
16).  The  nnna  of  Nemea  an  to  be  seen  neat  dN 
modem  vilfaige  of  KntdaanaH.  (Oramtr*»  AneiM 
Oneee,  vol.  8,  p.  384,  teff .) — ^Tlie  Nemann  nme% 
tlkoi^,  like  the  Olympic  and  Isthmian,  oigindr  >^ 
t»-fioric  bOQun*  subaeqamly  Doiic  in  tbttc  rhawe 
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M    Tbaj  ware  celebrated  nnder  tha  pwaianey  of 

(be  tJorintbune,  ArgiTw,  ud  iidwbiUBU  of  CIsom 
(jlrf .  «f  iW.,  Nen.,  3.— CoiaiMn  Ptum.,  3, 14, 
S)  i  bat  ht  UMr  tinea  xbftj  appear  to  hare  been  eatiialj 
utder  lb«  muigemot  of*  the  Aigivea.  (Ltey,  34, 
41.)  Thfey  an  said  to  haT»  beeo  eelabimtad  everj 
third  ymx ;  and  sonwtiaea,  m  we  learn  bim  Pto- 
iMiiaa,  in  tbe  winter.   {PauatM.,  3,  16,  3.-~U., 

10,  4.)  The  erowna  bestowed  on  the  vktora  wen  of 
paraley,  since  these  games  wate  origiDally  faneral  ones, 
•ad  aince  it  was  cnatomaiy  to  Ujr  chspleta  of  pusley 
en  the  tombs  of  the  dead.  (Wadummtk,  Or.  Antif., 
vol.  I,  p.  168,  EMf.  trttul.) 

NiHWiiiivs  (HaiGHB  Annliue  (NyaqiiBaX  «  Lathi 
poet,  •  naii¥e  of  Carthage,  who  floorisbed  aboOt  S80 
A.D.  Few  particnlsn  of  bis  tife  are  known.  His 
tme  familr  name  was  Olympins;  that  of  NemeaianDS, 
which  he  is  comnionlr  cited,  indicates  probably  that 
Ua  anceatocs  were  residsnte  of  Nemesium,  a  ci^  of 
Marmarica.  Vmieeos,  in  his  life  of  Noneiian  (who 
was  ehrthsd  wi^  tho  impafist  puple  A.D.  SMX  in- 
JimM  us  thst  NemesiainH  had  a  poetieal  eoDtaat  with 
this  prince,  bnt  wu  defeated.  It  ia  possible  that  Ne- 
meiianns  may  bave  been  a  Idnaman  of  his  ;  at  least, 
tbe  Emperor  Cams,  and  his  two  sons,  Carioaa  and  Nn- 
nwrianus,  bear,  like  onr  poet,  tbe  prvnomen  of  Maicoa 
AaratioB.  Vepiacns  also  states  that  Nemesianos  com- 
poeediBiWcitrice,  OynegetiM,  and  NwUie*t  and  gdned 
tO  sMa  of  erowna  ("  omtiite  coronis  ^kutraliu  mmt- 

11,  "  aceording  to  the  lelicitoiM  esDendation  of  Casan- 
bon).  So  that,  whatever  opinien  may  be  formed  of  his 
meiita  by  modem  eiitics,  it  is  eertsin  that  tbe  emperor'a 
tfiompb  om  him  was  by  no  nwans  lightly  esteemed  by 
hii  contempoTaried.  We  bare  only  one  of  tbe  three 
poems,  of  which  tbe  historian  speaks,  remaining,  name- 
ly, that  entitled  Cynegetieot  the  snlqeet  of  which  is  the 
chase,  togeiher  with  some  fragments  of  tbe  two  otfaen. 
The  Cyn^ttiedt  or  poom  on  hunting,  censista  of  8tS 
vsises;  hut  tbe  work  is  incomfdete,  either  from  hav- 
■g  bem  left  in  that  stale  by  tbe  poet  bimsdf,  or  from 
a  portion  of  it  baring  been  lost.  The  plan  of  tbe 
u«e  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  Giatius  Faliseua. 
TUs  latter  treats  in  a  smgle  strain  iMT  all  the  apeciea  of 
haotiag,  and  in  a  Teiy  snednet  way ;  Nemenanns,  oo 
As  GODlnzy,  appears  lo  have  treated  of  Mob  kind  of 
bming  separate^,  and  in  a  detailed  manner.  In  the 
fist  bMk,  wUeh  IS  an  Uiat  we  poesess,  the  poet  neaka 

tbe  preparations  for  the  hant,  of  tbe  rearing  of  dogs 
■od  horses,  and  of  tbe  Tarions  imfdements  and  aida 
which  must  be  provided  by  the  hunter.  In  this  pottimi 
Bf  bis  work,  Nemesianus  often  gives  spirited  imilaUoas 
af  Vnva  sod  Oppisn.  Tboagb  tbe  poem  ia  not  free 
from  tEs  laalts  of  the  age  in  which  it  waa  wriuen,  yet 
n  pemt  of  correctness  and  elegance  it  is  far  before 
mofteontemporaneoas  {nodnctions. — Besides  the  Cyn- 
egetica,  and  tbe  fragments  of  the  other  two  poems  that 
utve  been  mentioneid  (wluch  some,  however,  assign  to 
a  difiereot  eoarce),  we  bave  a  email  poem  in  bmioiir  of 
Hercales,  and  two  fragments  of  another  poem  on  fowl- 
■w,  "  Dt  Awtt^."  Tbe  beat  edition  of  the  lemaias 
orNemesianna  is  tiiat  spv«a  br  Wemsdorff  in  Uke  fiist 
vokme  of  his  Potta  Latim  Mngres.  (iSeUU,  Bitt. 
hit.  Bom.,  vol.  3,  p.  33,  «sm.— BUr,  Ottdt.  Btm. 
Iat.,Tol.  l,p.  Sll.) 

■  Nsviaie,  a  female  Greek  divinity,  who  aiq>ears  to 
bave  been  resarded  as  tbe  paraonifieation  of  the  rsht- 
eone  aoger  or  tbe  gods.  She  ia  wyreeented  as  U&x- 
ibly  severe  to  'the  pned  and  inaomit.  {Peysoii.,  1, 
83,  3.)  According  lo  Hesiod,  she  was  the  dangbter 
of  Night.  {Tkeeg.,  338.— -Cotnpare  Paiwamas,  7,  6, 
1.)  There  was  a  celebrated  temjde  aacred  to  her  at 
Rharaime,  one  of  the  boroughs  of  Attica,  abont  sixty 
stadia  distant  ftom  Haiathain.  In  thia  temple  there 
was  a  sUtoe  of  the  goddaaa,  made  fton  a  Uoek  of  Pa* 
dni  marble,  which  the  PeniaaB  had  braogbt  lUtber  to 
anet  aa  a  tmlv  of  their  ejected  lieto^  at  MaFathon. 


Panaaiiiaa  mjs,  that  this  statne  was  tbe  wetii  of  Pfa[A> 
iae  (1,  38,  3,  ssf.),-  but  Pliny  aecribes  it  to  Agorao. 
ritos :  and  adds,  that  it  was  pceferred  by  M.  Varro  Is 
all  other  sUtues  which  existed.  {Plin.,  36,  4, 3.)  A 
fragment,  aoppoaed  by  tome  to  be  the  head  of  this  statue, 
was  found  in  the  temple  of  Rhamnns,  snd  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Britisb  fdiiasam  in  1830.  {BIgm  and 
PhigaUum  MarUu,  vol.  1,  p.  ISO ;  vol.  3,  p.  138.) 
The  inbabiuats  of  Rhamnus  considered  Nemeaia  tw 
be  tbe  dao^ter  of  Oeesnus.  (Poiuatt.,  7,8, 1.)  The 
practice  of  repreaenling  the  statues  of  Nemesis  iritb 
wioga  waa  first  introdoced  after  tbe  time  of  Alexander 
the  Qnat  by  Um  inh^tanu  of  Smyrna,  who  worshiu>ed 
aevaml  gnfdessas  andei  thia  name.  (Pausan.,  7,  A, 
\.—IL,  9,  86,  8.)  Aeeoidrag  to  a  myth  preserved 
by  Pansaoiaa,  Nemesis  was  the  mother  of  Helen  by 
Jopiter ;  and  Leda,  the  repnted  mother  of  Helen^  waa 
only,  in  fact, her  nurse  (1, 33,  7);  but  thU  myth  seems 
to  have  been  invented  in  later  times,  to  represent  tbe 
divine  vengvaoee  which  was  inflicted  on  the  Greeks 
aod  Ttn^v*  throng  the  matrammUli^  of  Helra. 
There  was  a  statue  of  Nemesis  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome  -, 
though  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  this  goddess  had  DO 
name  in  Latin.  (PUny,  28,  6. — Id.,  11,  lOS.— Sa*  . 
eyd.  V».  Knoid.,  vol.  16.  p.  141.) 

NiHBsIus,  a  native  of  Emesa  in  Syria,  and  one  o. 
the  ableet  of  the  ancient  Cbriatian  philosophera.  Of 
his-  life  veiy  lew  portiealars  are  known ;  atid  even  the 
time  when  be  lived  is  uncertain,  though  this  is  gener* 
ally  supposed  to  have  been  during  tbe  reign  of  Tbeode- 
aios  the  Great,  towards  the  end  of  the  lourth  century. 
He  became,  in  time,  bishop  of  his  native  city.  Neroe 
sins  has  been  accused  of  noldiog  aome  of  Origen'a  er 
ronsoos  opinions,  but  has  been  defended  by  Bishop 
Fell  (AiMof.,  p.  80,  sd.  Oxm.,  1671},  who  however 
confesses,  with  rward  to  tbe  pre-existence  of  eouls, 
that  "he  differed  aota  tbe  commonly-reeeived  opinioo 
of  the  church.'*  But  it  fa  as  a  phibsoDher  and  [^Bi- 
ologist that  Nemesius  is  beat  known,  and  bis  work 
Hepi  fvocwf  dvfljDwirov,  "  On  tkt  Nahirt  of  Mtat,'*  is 
one  of  the  most  accurate  treatises  of  sntiqnity.  Sonto 
writers  (amow  whom  we  may  mention  Bi^op  Fell, 
Fatoicins,  and  Brncker)  bave  even  supposed  that  he 
was  Bcquaioted  with  tbe  circulation  of  the  blood ;  bat 
in  tbe  opinion  irf  Freind  {Hitt.  of  PAysie),  Hallet 
(BiUwxA.  AiuU.\  and  Sprengel  {Hut.  de  la  Med.),  he 
baa  no  ri^  whatever  to  be  considered  as  tbe  ao< 
thor  of  Uus  discovery.  The  passage  which  baa  now 
given  rise  to  tbe  discussion  is  cenainly  remarkable : 
"  The  motion  of  tbe  pulse,"  says  he,  "  takes  iu  rise 
from  the  heart,  and  chiefly  feom  the  ventricle  of  it: 
the  arterr  ia  vrith  great  vebemenee  dilated  and  con- 
tracted, by  a  sort  of  consUnt  harmony  snd  order. 
While  it  is  dilated,  it  draws  with  force  the  thinner  part 
of  tbe'blood  fTMn  the  next  veins,  the  exhalation  or  va- 
pour of  which  blood  ia  nude  tbe  aliment  for  tbe  vital 
spirit;  bat  while  it  is  contracted,  it  exhales  whatever 
fumes  it  has  through  tbe  whole  body  and  by  secret 
paaaages,  as  tbe  heart  throws  oat  whatever  is  fuliginous 
throngh  tbe  mouth  snd  nose  by  expiration"  (cap.  34, 
p.  34^  ed.  JTelfi.).  There  is  another  pasaage  eqoally 
curious  respecting  tbe  bite  (cap.  28,  p.  360,  td.  M*ak,\ 
from  which  Nemesius  is  suppossd  to  have  known  aU 
that  Sylvius  afterward  discovered  with  respect  to  the 
functions  of  the  bile }  bnt  bta  claim  in  tbis  case  ts  no 
better  than  tbe  former^  and,  indeed,  Haller  and  Sprengel 
both  aay  that  his  {diysiokjgy  is  not  at  all  more  prrnet 
than  that  of  Galen.  Bnt  evea  if  we  cannot  allow  Ne 
memos  all  the  credit  that  has  been  claimed  for  him, 
still,  from  his  general  knowledge  <tf  anatomy  and  phys- 
iology  (which  u  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  professional 
men  of  bis  time),  his  aeuteneaa  in  exposmg  tbe  errors 
of  tbe  Stoics  and  the  Maniehees,  tbe  parity  and  ele- 
gance of  his  Btyle  compared  with  that  of  his  cootem< 
potaries,  and  the  genuine  piety  wbidi  abowa  iteerf 
thm^jbDUt  bis  wo»,  be  has  alwaya  mdied  very  lugh 
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M  the  lUt  3f  tncient  Chiiatiu  philMop4m.  IW  beat 
ud  moat  conwtata  editwu  of  Nrawaiu  is  that  of  Mat- 
that,  Ibl.  Mtigd.,  180S,  8to  Bthn  the  ippeennce 
«f  this,  the  editton  of  Fell,  <hon.f  1671,  8vo,  was 
BKMt  eeteemed.  (Eneyd.  V*.  KhoidI.,  vol.  18,  p.  141, 

shbtXcuh,  a  town  of  the  Atcebalea  in  Oaul,  now 
Jrrai.   (Vid.  Atrebates.) 

NsHiria,  a  nation  of  nortbera  0ml,  in  the  diTiaioD 
«all«d  Oermanis  Prima,  lyinf  along  the  bank*  of  the 
Rhine,  and  between  the  Vangimiea  and  QUboeci. 
Their  chief  city  was  Noriomagns,  now  Spin.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  they  occupied  both  banke  of  the 
Rhine,  and  their  trantrhenaDe  tenitorj  eorreapoijded 
iu  ipuiloiht  Grand  Duckif  of  Baden.  {Tacit.,  Garm., 
18.— Cel.,  S.  G.,  I,  il.—Lemttire,  Ind.  Oeogr.  ad 
Cmt.,  t.  ».) 

NBHoaane,  Uie  aame  with  AogaatODemetam  and 
Qinnnontinm,  the  capital  of  the  Avomi  in  Gaul,  now 
CkmrnO.  Strabo,  from  whom  vre  tditain  Um  name 
Nemouufl,  is  thought  hf  eoise  to  mean  a  diffefent 
riace  from  AuguBtonemetnm.  {Mamurl,  OtPgr.,  vol. 

5,pt.  i,p.  iif.) 

Nkobuli,  I.  a  daaghter  of  Lycambea,  satirized  hy 
ArchilochuB,  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed.  (Km. 
Iffcambee.)— II.  A  yoang  foroalo  to  whom  Home* 
addressed  one  of  his  odea.  The  baid  Ismenu  Uw  un- 
happy lot  of  the  girl,  whose  affection  for  the  youthftil 
Hebmi  had  exposed  her  to  the  angry  chidings  of  an 
offended  relative.    {Moral.,  Od.,  3,  IS.) 

NaociBB&RiA,  a  city  of  Pontus,  on  the  river  Lycos, 
northwest  of  Comana.  Its  fmrioas  name  appeera  to 
hare  been  Amoria,  and  it  woold  saim  to  have  received 
the  appella^  of  Neoesaarea  in  the  reign  oi  Tibe- 
rius. In  the  time  of  Gr^ty  Thaumatnrgsa,  who 
was  a  native  of  this  place,  it  is  stated  to  have  been  Uie 
most  considerable  town  of  Pontas.  {Greg.  Neoe., 
Vit.,  p.  577.)  It  appears  also,  from  the  life  of  the 
aame  saint,  to  bare  been  the  principal  se^  of  pagan 
idolatiy  and  soperstitiona,  which  amiids  another  pre- 
•nmptton  for  the  opinion  tliat  it  bad  risen  on  Uie  found- 
ation of  Ameria  and  the  worship  of  Men-Pbamaces. 
iViutcar,  the  modem  representative  of  Neocssaiea,  is 
a  town  of  some  size,  and  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  pachalic  of  Strvaa  or  Rottm.  (Cra- 
mer's Atia  Minor,  vol.  I,  p.  816,  aeq.) — II.  A  cityon 
the  Euphrates,  in  the  Syrian  district  of  Chslybonitis ; 
now,  according  to  Reichard,  Kt^  el  Ifedtjur. 

Nboh,  the  same  with  Tidiorea  In  Phoda.  (Fiil. 
'nthorea.) 

NBomrlcHoa,  a  town  of  iGolis,  in  Asia  Minor, 
founded  the  .£oliana,  as  a  temporary  fortress,  on 
thoir  first  arrival  in  the  countnr,  and  thirty  atadia  dis- 
tant from  LarissB.  Pliny  lesos  as  to  suppose  that  it 
was  not  on  the  coast,  but  somewhat  removed  from  it ; 
and  wo  collect  Inm  ■  paseagc  in  the  Lifo  of  Homei 
(4  II,  lef.),  that  it  was  aitoate  betvreen  Larisaa  and 
Hermus.  The  mins  of  this  plsce  should  be  sooght 
for  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hermus,  and  shove  Oittael- 
ftuf  or,  on  the  road  from  Smyrna  to  Bergamdk.  (  Cra- 
mer's Aiia  Minor,  vol.  I,  p.  161.) 

NaopTOLiiiDs,  I.  B93  of  AchHlea  and  Da'idamis. 
(Vid.  Pyrrhus  I.)— II.  A  kins  of  Uie  Molossi,  father 
of  Olvmpias,  the  mother  of  Alexander.   (JuMiin,  17, 
ft.)— III.  An  uncle  of  Pyrrhos,  king  of  Epirus,  raised  ' 
to  the  throne  d  iring  the  absence  of  the  latter  in  Italy.  < 
Pynhus,  on  his  retnm  home,  associated  Neoptolemus 
with  him  in  the  government ;  but  afterward  put  him 
to  death  on  a  charge  of  attempting  to  poison.  {PltU., 
Vit.  Pyrrh.) — IV.  A  captun  of  Alexander's  life-guards. 
After  the  death  of  that  monarch  he  took  part  in  the  : 
oollisions  of  the  ^entoals,  and  was  dafeated,  along  with  : 
Cratems,  and  slam  bjr  Emnenes.   (Plat.,  VU.  Bum.) 
— V.  A  poet,  a  native  of  Neupactut,  who  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  heroines  and  other  females  celebrated  in 
avtholt^,  which  he  entidod  Novmurwd,  in  hoomr 


:  of  his  native  city.  {SdeL  ad  ApoU.  Ekoi.,  t,  m, 
dee.)  Othera,  however,  make  Carcinns  i«  hm  besn 
the  author  of  this  poem. — VL  A  native  of  Fuos,  whs 
eompoeod  a  worit  Jn  Inscriptions  (Repl  '£nyp^f» 
Tw^  of  whteb  Atbeomia  makee  mentico  (10,p.4U^ 
NifA,  according  to  Featus,  sn  African  woid,  im 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  *'aidut."  Cicero  oSua 
ploys  it  in  his  translation  of  Aratss,  and  it  ocean  ■ 
Mui)iaa(2,3S)andctsowhera.  PUntos  uses  it  (Cs- 
m.,  S,  8,  7)  foi  Canev,  and  Cican  {da  Al.  S,  ISf 
for  Sco^io.  Tim  Utter  wriiw,  moraonr,  who,  m  Us 
translation  of  Aratus,  cmnxnonly  employe  Nepa  ia  ihi 
sense  of  Scorpio,  in  one  passsge  (v.  460}  uses  it  ■ 
the  sense  Cameer.  In  Golomella,  also  (11, 3, 30), 
ffepa  occurs  for  Cmcsr,  accordii^  to  some,  but  pei^ 
haps  vrith  more  correctness  for  Scorpio.  (Con^an 
IdeUr,  StsmMMSN,  p.  109.) 

Ntrm  or  Napin,  a  town  of  Etnuia,  eocthmitd 
FaleriL  Pliny  (8,  A)  calls  it  Nepet,  sod  S^|oaiDsc» 
tends  for  tbia  being  the  true  reading;  but  jnsDlhi 
ancient  inscrtptioos  which  have  been  found  hers,  it 
is  written  Nepete.  In  Strabo  it  is  named  Ncpils. 
(Sfrcft..  336.)  The  modem  name  is  JV^  (Cn- 
mer'M  Ane.  Itafy,  vol.  1,  p.  338.) 

NsraiLB,  the  first  wife  of  Athamas  king  of  llKbes, 
and  mother  of  Phmas  and  Hdle.   (FU.  Atbanas.) 

Ntpos,  CoBMXutrs,  a  biographical  writer,  who  lived 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  during  the  eutiet 
part  of  the  reign  of  Angnatos.  He  ia  ganenUj  be- 
lieved to  have  been  b<nn  at  Hostilia  (now  Otl^Ua), 
a  small  town  ailuate  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  &«ar  lite 
confines  of  the  Vertmeae  and  Mantuanleiritocies.  Tks 
year  of  bisbirtbiaaQe«rtain,bnthaGntcaBatoRiaM 
during  the  dictatordiip  of  Julius  Cisear.  He  does  not 
^^Mar  to  have  filled  any  public  office  in  the  atate ;  bv 
hu  merit  toon  procured  him  the  frisndahip  of  the  out 
eminent  men  who  at  that  time  adorned  tiie  capital  of 
the  world.  Oatullas  dedicated  to  him  the  voioas  of 
poems  which  -ho  had  privately  read  and  appnvsd  ef 
before  their  publication.  Nepos  addresaad  oos  of  Jm 
own  woriu  to  Pomponius  Aiticus,  with  whom  also  he 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy.  {VU.  AUiei,  13.)  He 
likewiae  obtained  the  esteem  sod  affection  of  Cicera 
{Aul.  Geil.,  IS,  38),  who  speaks  of  his  wiilii^  with 
high  approbation  in  one  of  nis  leticfa,  sal  in  aoother 
aluides  with  much  sympathy  to  the  loss  whi^  ^^l!?* 
had  sustained  by  the  death  of  a  favonrite  son.  (Ep. 
ad  Mt.,  16,  6  e<  14.)  It  farther  appears  that  Ciceio 
hul  CreqaoDtly  concsponded  with  lum,  for  Hacnbios 
quotea  tw  eeeond  book  of  that  tttalor's  qiislles  to  Cof- 
nelins  Nqws.  (Sat.,  3,  1.)— It  ie  thns  probebte  that 
some  of  our  author's  wwka  had  been  prepared,  or  wets 
in  the  course  of  composition,  previous  to  the  death  of 
Cicero ;  but  they  wen  not  given  to  tbe  pnbhc  till  eariy 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  since  Eusebins  coaiiders  him 
as  flonriuing  in  tbe  fourth  year  of  that  empoor  (op. 
Von,  de  Hut.  Lot.,  I,  14).  The  precise  period  of 
his  death  is  unknown,  snd  it  can  only  he  sscerUiMd 
that  he  snrvived  Atticus,  whose  biogr^hy  be  writes, 
and  who  died  in  the  TSSd  year  of  the  city.  Soma 
chromriogical  accounu  extend  his  life  till  tiw  com- 
mencement of  the  Chriatian  era,  but  it  is  scarealy  pos- 
sible that  one  wbo  was  a  diatingnisbed  litoaiy 
scter  in  tbe  time  of  Cstullns  eooU  have  emed  tiA 
that  epoch.  F^ricius  makes  a  cnrious  misuke  cofs- 
eomng  tbe  death  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  in  saying  that 
he  was  poisoned  in  734  by  his  freedmsnCsUisthenes, 
and  in  citing  Plutarch's  Life  of  LucuUoa  as  bis  author- 
ity for  the  Tact.  (Bai.  Lat.,  I,  6.)  The  passago  ir 
Plutarch  only  besis,  that  C.  Nepos  hid  somewfaeie 
s^  that  the  mind  of  Lucretius  had  become  inqwoW 
in  bis  old  age,  in  eonaequence  of  a  potion  adminialoraJ 
to  him  by  bis  frsedmanCdlisthenee.— Wbetbn-  Ae 
ComeliOB  Nepos  concerning  whose  life  these  drcoK- 
stsnces  have  been  gleaned  was  Uie  author  of  well- 
known  book  entilM  Yitm  Extelantimm  imjmtuntm^ 
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ku  baea  &  •nbjeet,  crei  since  the  work  wm  fint  priot- 
sd,  of  imich  debite  tnd  coatroTen^  amcmg  eritica  and 
commenUton.  The  dlBsension  on«Dale3  in  the  M- 
lowing  eircninateneea:  A  peraon  of  ute  nemo  of  ^mil- 
/ua  Frobna,  who  Und  In  m  feorth  eentetjr,  dnriiif  the 
Teign  of  Tlieodoaiaa  the  Qieat,  |»eMated  to  hit  Mm- 
eign  a  cop;  of  the  Vita  Imperatomm,  and  ivefized  to 
It  •ome  barbaioaa  venes,  which  left  it  doobttnl  whether 
he  meant  to  announce  himself  as  the  author,  or  merely 
a>  the  (nnaciiber,  of  the  work.  These  tines,  being 
ptefixed  to  the  most  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Vitm  ExceU- 
U»tmm  iH^ftratomm,  indgeed  a  graenl  belief  daring 
the  middle  ■gee  that  iBnuliaa  nrwue  wee  hinuelf  the 
uthor  of  the  niomphiea.  The  BtUtio  Prmeept,  which 
ma  printed  bj  Janson  in  H7I,  was  entitled  "Probi 
Smta  Uher  de  Virorum  Excelieniittm  Vita."  All 
nbaeqnent  editiona  were  hiscribed  with  the  name  of 
jfimiliQS  Proboa,  till  die  appearance  of  that  of  Lambi- 
noa  in  1S8C^  in  which  the  opinion  that  Frobus  waa  the 
antbor  waa  first  called  in  question,  and  the  honour  of 
the  work  rejtored  to  Cornelias  Nepos.  Since  that 
time  the  Vita  EzeeUentiam  Imperatorum  have  been 
osaally  pnbliahed  with  his  name ;  hot  rarioas  anppoei- 
tiona  and  conjecturea  etiU  continned  to  be  fonnea  with 
nvanl  to  the  aha  re  that  ^milius  Probae  might  have 
had  in  the  MS,  which  be  presented  to  Theodoaiua. 
Baithins  was  of  ^nitm,  that  in  this  MS.  Proboa  had 
■bridged  the  original  wMk  of  Nepoe  m  the  aame  man- 
oat  as  Joatin  had  ^tomtzed  the  history  of  Trogaa 
Pompeioe ;  and  in  thta  way  be  acconnts  for  some  sole- 
cisms and  barbarouB  fwms  of  expression,  which  would 
Dot  have  occurred  in  the  genuine  and  uncorrupted 
work  of  an  Aagustan  writer.  {Advertari^  24,  18  ; 
25,  15.)  Since  the  time  of  Baithius,  however,  this 
bypotboMs,  whi^  divides  the  credit  of  the  woric  be- 
tween  Corndina  Nepoa  and  Frobtts,  haa  been  generally 
lejected.  and  most  commentators  have  adopted  the 
epinioD  that  Probna  was  merely  the  transcriber  of  the 
work  of  Nepos,  and  ^t  be  did  not  mean  to  signify 
more  in  the  tinea  which  he  prefixed  to  his  MS.  Tbej 
ugoe  ahat  it  is  clear,  from  a  passage  in  the  commence- 
oeot  fff  the  Life  of  PekipidBS,  that  ^'work  had  not 
been  fBdoeed*  aa  Bardiins  aappoaea,  to  a  compendinm, 
bat  ha  4  oi^tlly  been  written  in  a  brief  style  and 
dmd^ed  mm  i  **  Vertor,  $i  nt  explieare  meipiam, 
am  ntmm  ^ux  enarrcre,  ted  kittoriam  vidtar  icnbere  : 
h  tantmtm  modo  tumnuu  aOigero,  ne  rttd^ut  literarum 
GraettTum  witpu  buM  tcpfortat,  qutmiua  fiurit  HU 
nr.  lia^iari^  ret  9eatrTam,qttantmpotero;  et 
moMvT  am  tatuMi,  hm  ignormlia  Uetontm."  It 
is  won-t^  of  remark,  that  in  some  of  the  old  MSS.  of 
ttie  "  WUa  Imfera^ntm,"  which  furnished  the  text  of 
the  earlier  editiona,  there  is  written  at  the  end,  "  Coat' 
pletmn  est  opaa  MmlH  Profti,  Conulii  Nepotia,"  as 
if  the  copyist  had  lieen  in  doubt  as  to  the  real  author. 
— So  far  from  admitting  those  aolecisms  of  expres- 
sion for  which  Baithius  thinks  it  osceasaiy  to  account, 
7ossina  chiefly  founds  his  argument  in  itTonr  of  the 
elaaaieal  authenticity  of  the  work  on  Hut  Augustan 
style,  which  neither  iEmilius  Probus  nor  any  other 
writer  of  the  time  of  Theodosius  eonld  have  attain- ' 
ed.  A  very  recent  attempt,  however,  has  been  made 
■gain  to  vindicate  for  £miliaa  Probus  the  honour  of 
tbe  eomposition,  in  Riock*s  "  Saggio  per  raetituire 
•  Mmuho  Pnbo  il  libra  di  CorneHo  irepeU."—Ahn 
allinvpg  for  the  superior  dignity  of  the  ofBee  of  tran- 
scriber ID  the  age  of  TheMoaius,  compared  with  its 
dimioisbed  importance  at  the  present  day,  it  would 
teem  that  there  ia  aomethbg  more  implied  in  the  ver- 
ses of  Probus  than  that  he  was  merely  a  copyist ;  and 
be  most  eiUter  have  had  a  part  in  the  comjpoaitioo,  or, 
haVBur  diacorered  the  MS.,  was  not  onwiltii^  that  he 
dioaM  have  some  4nre  of  the  credit  dae  to  the  au- 
thor.— The  Vita  Imperalorum,  pioperiy  eo  called,  con- 
tain the  livee  of  maeteen  Gredt,  one  niatan,  and  two 
Caitfaiigiuan  goneiala.   It  has  been  eoqeetored  that 


thwe  was  also  a  series  of  lives  of  Konun  command- 
ers, but  thst  these  had  perished  before  ^milius  Pro* 
bos  commenced  hia  transcription.  That  Nepos  a> 
least  intended  to  write  these  biograplu/ea,  appears  iraiB 
a  passage  at  the  end  of  the  life  «  Hannibal,  in  which 
he  aaya,  *<  It  is  now  time  to  cmwlode  this  book,  and 
proceed  to  the  Uvea  of  the  Roman  generala,  that,  their 
exploits  being  compared  with  those  of  the  Greeks,  il 
may  be  determined  which  are  to  be  preferred"  (c.  It). 
That  he  actually  accomplished  thia  task  is  rendered 
at  least  probable  from  the  ciicnmataoco  of  Plntanb'e 
qooting  the  anthority  of  Nepoe  for  facta  concerning 
ue  lives  of  Meieellos  and  LDcullaa ;  and  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  the  sentence  at  the  close  of  HomtfioZ 
may  have  suggested  to  lliat  biographer  the  idea  of  hia 
parallel  Uvea. — The  principles  which  Nepoa  displays 
in  that  part  of  the  work  which  still  remains  are  thoae 
of  an  admirer  of  virtue,  a  foe  to  vice,  and  a  sapjMrter 
of  the  eauae  of  freedom.  He  wrote  m  the  crisis  of 
bis  country's  fete,  and  daring  her  last  struggle  for 
freedom,  when  despotism  waa  impending,  but  when 
tiyt  hope  of  freedom  waa  not  yet  extinguished  in  the 
breaata  of  the  last  of  the  Romans.  The  work,  it  has 
been  eobjectured  {HarUt,  Iniroiuet.  tn  Lit.  Rom., 
vol.  1,  p.  867),'  wes  undertaken  to  fan  the  expiring 
fiame,  by  SKhibiting  the  example  of  such  men  aa  Dion 
and  Timotedn,  and  Dy  inserting  sentiments  which  .were 
appropriate  to  the  times.  In  choosing  the  aut^ts  ol 
his  biographies,  the  aotbor  cbieflv  selects  those:beroea 
who  had  mainuined  or  recoverea  the  libertitw  of  thMr 
country,  and  be  passes  over  all  that  boars  no  reference 
lo  thia  favourite  theme.  It  most  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  be  does  not  display  in  a  very  enviable  view 
the  fate  of  those  popular  chiefs  who  defended  or  liber- 
ated their  native  Um.  Thn^'Ltmim,  gloria  enaut,* 
lighted  on  elmoet  every  Grecian  hero ;  and  Hiltiidsa 
and  Themiatoclea  oltimatelj  received  no  better  jr<waiJ 
from  the  free  Athenian  citizens  than  Datamea  obtaiiy 
ed  from  the  Persian  despot. — With  regard  to  the  av> 
thenticity  of  hia  facts,  Nepos  has  given  us  no  informs 
tion  in  his'preface  concerning  ^e  sources  to  which  he 
retorted ;  but  in  the  course  tn  bis  biographies  be  citea 
Tbucydides,  Xenopbon,  Tbcopompus,  and  Pbiliatut, 
and  also  Dinon,  to  wh'ose  authority  he  chiefly  trusted 
with  regard  to  Persian  a&irs.  {Vit.  Conon,  c.  B.} 
That  he  compared  the  different  optniona  these  hio- 
torisns  on  tbe  same  subject  is  evinced  by  a  passage  n 
ida  Ale^iades  (e.  11);  and  it  appears  from  another  pas- 
sage, in  his  life  of  Themistoclea,  that  when  they,  dif- 
fered in  their  statement  of  facta,  be  had  the  Bood  sense 
and  judgment  to  prefer  the  authority  of  Tbucydides 
(c.  9).  AuluB  Gellius  rather  commends  his  diligence 
in  the  investigation  of  facU  (15,  38).  But  Pliny  (6, 
1),  on  the  other  hand,  censures  both  bis  credulity  and 
haste.  The  investigations,  moreover,  of  modem  com- 
mentators have  discovered  many  mlstakea  and  incon- 
sistencies in  almost  every  ooe  of  his  bitwrapbies.  For 
example:  1.  It  was  not  the  great  Miltiadea,  aon  at 
Gimon,  as  Nepoa  erroneoualy  relates,  who  feonded  a 
petty  sovereignty  in  the  Tbracian  Chereonete,  bat  Mil- 
tiades  the  son  of  Cypselus,  aa  the  Latin  biograf^i 
might  have  learned  from  Herodotus  (6,  84),  an  authcv 
whom  be  never  quotes,  and  scarcely  appears  to  hev« 
eootalted. — 2.  In  tbe  life  of  Phocion  he  has  waistilf 
the  &eek  words  ^if«\6(  nc  ("  a  certain  ptrten  e^  Ik 
ttMC  trit^')  for  a  proper  name,  Empkylehu.  It  H  W- 
lieved,  however,  by  Tzschucke,  that  Phocion  may  beva 
had  a  fiiend  of  this  name,  since  the  sane  appeUatioK 
occnra  in..Andocidea.  Without  some  excnse  of  this 
kind,  Nepos'a  knowledge  of  Greek  becomes  very  sus 
picioue.-^.  In  the  life  of  Favsaniae  (e.  1)  be  eo? 
fbunde  together  Darius  and  Xerzee ;  Mirdooine  waa 
the  too-in-law  of  the  fenner,  and  the  biotber-in-law  of 
the  latter. — 4.  He  eonfoaoda  the  victory  of  Hyeale^ 

Eined  by  Xantippua  sod  Leotychidea,  with  the  nova, 
ttle  gamed  by  Ctnoo*  nine  yean  after,  near  the  rivet 
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B&rynwdon.   (Ftf  Mjeih.)— 6.  In  CMipviag  Iba 
■nd  of  the  Mcond  cluptex  tnd  the  comiBeiweawDt  of 
dw  tUid  of  the  Ufa  of  Paouniu,  wi^  the  dear  tod 
cncunsUiitMlAunUTe  of  Tboc^didoa  (1,  180-134), 
«ra  aihiU  percaire  that  Nepos  hu  violaled  the  order  of 
time,  ina  coafoonded  the  events.— 4.  There  is  no  teas 
iiflwder  in  the  tbiid  chapter  of  the  hfa  of  LyssDder. 
NsjMM  confounds  two  expeditiona  of  this  general  into 
batwaen  which  tboe  atapaed  an  nlwral  of  aer- 
•lyaan.   (ComputXen.,  Hut.  Or.,  3,  i,  10.— Dioi. 
Am.,  14,  18.>— 7.  Id  the  aaeond  chapter  of  iba  life  of 
Dteo.  Nepos  confbonde  the  ordev  <»  OTents.  Plato 
made  three  TOyagea  to  Sicily ;  the  first  in  the  time  of 
Dionysius  the  ^der,  wlw  had  him  sold  as  ■  alsTe; 
Dion  was  then  only  fbortei^  years  old.    At  the  time 
(rf  Us  second  voysga,  DioDjaiiu  the  Elder  was  no  loo- 
far  iUire.    It  waa  daring  hia  thiri  viait  to  the  island 
Inat  the  philosopher  neoocilad  Dion  and  Oionyaius  tbe 
Yoonger.   Finally,  it  waa  not  Dionyaina  tbe  Elder, 
but  the  son,  who  invited  Plato  "wu^na  ambitume." 
—8.  In  the  aacood  cfasptei  of  the  life  of  Cbabriaa, 
otter  confiuion  prevaila.   At  the  period  when  Napos 
■takes  A^esilana  to  have  «me  on  hia  eznadition  into 
Egnt,  thu  monarch  was  bnsilj  occupied  in  Boeotia ; 
and  Napoa  himaelf,  m  hia  Ufe  of  Agesilaua,  makea 
M  mention  of  this  ezpaditMNi.   The  ki|g  of  Egypt 
0ho  was  Bssiated  by  Chabiiaa  waa  Tachne,  and  not 
Nectsnebis. — S.  Hanaibel  did  not  immadiately  march 
to  Roma  after  the  victory  at  Canne,  as  Napoa  in  his 
life  of  Hannibal  (c.  6)  states,  but  after  having  permit- 
tod  the  spirit  of  Ua  axmy  to  baooma  comiptecTin  Cam- 
pania.— 10.  In  die  life  of  Conon  (c.  1),  he  says  that 
ibis  general  had  no  ahars  in  the  battle  of  ^oapota- 
BBoa ;  the  contrary  ia  proved  by  Xenophon.  (Hitt. 
Or.j  S,  1,  S8.)— 11.  In  the  life  of  AgesOaus  (c.  S)  be 
atttttnites  to  this  king  the  victory  at  Corlnu,  which 
wa^duo  to  Aristodemus,  as  Xenophon  informs  ua 
iliist.  Gr.,  4,  >,  0).— Nepoa  ia  also  charged  with 
being  too  nuwh  of  a  panaoyiiat,  and  with  having  giv- 
■o  to  hie  Lifoa  the  air  lauar  of  a  seriea  of  proiasaed 
Mbgica  than  of  diaeriminating  and  impartial  biogra- 
phies.  In  fact,  however,  he  sdected  the  Uvea  of  those 
whom  he  conaidered  aa  moat  worthy  of  admiration ; 
and  he  has  not  fuled  to  beatow  due  rqirobation  on 
tbe  few  who,  like  Pansanias  and  I^aander,  degen- 
anUed  from  the  virtues  of  their  eonntrymen.  Nepos 
aj^eaxs  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  difference  be- 
twam  history  and  biography ;  remembering  that  the 
latter  waa  mou  simple  than  the  former,  that  it  did  jiot 
require  to  be  so  full  with  regard  to  public  events,  and 
admitt«d  more  detailaof  private  life  and  manners.  To 
this  distinction  he  allades  in  his  preface;  and  we  ac- 
cordingly find  that  tbe  life  of  Epaminondaa,  for  exam- 
ple, ia  occupied  with  the  private  character  and  mem- 
oiable  sayings,  more  than  with  the  patriotic  exploits, 
of  that  renowned  hero.   He  has  thus  recorded  a  great 
many  curious  particulars  which  are  not  elsewhere  to 
bo  feuod ;  and  be  excels  to  that  art  (tbe  difficulty  of 
which  renders  food  dwidgments  so  rare)  of  perceiving 
the  (eatores  which  are  most  characteratic,  and  painting 
vividly  with  a  few  lonebes.  "Tbe  chsracter  of  Alcil> 
iadea,"  says  Gibbon,  "is  aoch  that  Livy  need  not 
have  boeo  aahamad  of  it."   (Jftsc-  Worlu,  vol.  4,  p. 
417.1— Tbe  MS.  of  .£miUiia  Probos,  the  copies  taken 
from  it,  and  tbe  Editio  Pnneept  published  by  Jonson 
inl471,all  terminated  with  the  life  of  Hannibal.  Tbe 
fitasment  of  tha  life  of  Cato  tbe  Cenaor,  and  the  life 
of  KMnponias  Attieut,  now  generally  appended  to 
the  Yitm  ExctUtntium  ImpercUorw*^  were  discover- 
ed by  CocDoraa  io  an  old  l&iS.  contaioiog  tbe  lettaia  of 
Cicero  to  Atthma,  aod  were  pubUabed  by  him  aloog 
with  tbe  Vila  /mwratemm,  in  an  edition  which  ia 
without  date,  but  la  generally  sccoonled  the  aecond 
•f  that  production  of  Nepos.   It  ia  evident  ihat  tbe 
Ufe  of  Attiena  was  a  separate  worii,  or  an  extract  of 
a  worit,  which  waa  olioaetbar  diffenat  firem  ikt  Vita 
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in^vrotenim;  for,  m  the  first  place,  Atlfeai  m  m 
a  military  commander ;  and,  ^condly,  Nma  ded* 
eates  the  Vita  Imperalorum  to  Atticus,  while,  is  tha 
last  cbapters  of  toe  lifs  of  Atticns,  be  miiraudf  re- 
lates tbe  circumstances  of  bis  death.  The  oldidt^ 
asta  ate  of  opinion,  that,  along  with  the  fnguM  oa 
the  life  of  Cato  the  Ceooor,  it  had  wiginally  fnAed 

Kof  a  treattae  by  ComeliuB  Nepos  wbcb  b  dmt 
J  tad  which  was  entitled  "Ih  HiM$onaM  laiimi." 
— ^Tbe  life  of  Atticus  ia  mocb  more  curious  and  via- 
able  tbui  tbe  biographies  of  the  Greek  siaierala.  It  if 
fuller,  and  it  is  not  drawn,  as  they  are,lrum  BMonduj 
aourcea.  Nepos  was  the  intimate  fHend  of  Auicn, 
and  was  himself  an  eye-witneos  of  alt  that  be  rditM 
concerning  tbe  doily  occurrences  of  bta  life,  and  wilk 
n^rd  to  tbe  most  minote  paAicnlars  of  hia  dooieitk 
anvngemeots,  eveo  down  to  Us  household  eipeiMa 
Aa  exfaibitii^  the  fullest  details  of  the  mivate  bfe  tf  a 
Roman  (dioiigh  a  specimen,  no  doubt,  oigbly  bvnn- 
ble  01^  omaoKnUl},  it  is  perhaps  the  most  intenitiil 
piece  of  biography  which  has  descended  to  ua  from  aih 
tiqnity. — Nepos  appears  to  have  been  a  veiy  fectiJs 
writer.  Besides  the  lives  of  commanders  sod  tint  of 
Pomponida  Attiena,  he  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  chiefly  of  an  historical  description,  which  sie 
now  almost  entirely  lost.  He  wrote,  in  three  books,  aa 
sbridgment  of  tbe  niatory  of  tbe  world ;  aod  lie  had  tbe 
merit  of  being  the  first  author  among  the  Rocoana  who 
completed  a  taok  of  thia  laborioua  and  osefnl  deacn^ 
tion.  AuhiB  Gellius  mentions  bis  life  of  Cicero  (la^ 
38),  and  quotes  tbe  fifth  book  of  bis  work  entided  Ex- 
atiflorum  liiri  (7,  18).  He  also  composed  a  treatiis 
on  die  difference  of  Uie  termk  lileratus  and  tntditiu; 
and,  finally,  a  poaaage  in  the  life  of  Dion  informs  n  of 
a  work  which  Napoa  wrote,  De  Hiatnida  Graai.— 
WbUe  ao  many  of  bis  productions  have  been  lost,  at 
while  it  bos  been  denied  that  be  was  the  author  of 
some  which  he  acti^ally  composed,  othera,  bv  a  strai^ 
caprice,  have  been  attributed  to  him  which  he  certain- 
h  d^  not  write-  'One  of  these  is  the  work  De  Virit 
WuHribua,  now  generally  assigned  to  Aarelius  VicKt. 
Another  is  the  book  De  Exadio  TrojOy  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  Latin  translation,  by  Comeliu  Nnwa, 
from  a  Greek  work  by  Dares  Pbiygios,  though,  in  fact, 
it  was  written  1^  an  obscure  author,  after  the  age  of 
Cooatantioe.  Along  with  the  book  which  psaaed  un- 
der the  Duae  nS  Dietya  Crctenaia,  it  became  the  orini 
of  tbooe  foUoe  of  tomaace  and  chivalry,  in  wUcb  the 
heroea  of  Greece  were  marshalled  with  Artbor*! 
Round-Table  Knighta,  and  with  the  Foladina  of  Cbar 
lemagne. — The  best  editions  of  Nepos  are,  that  o( 
Loogolius,  Colon.,  1643;  Lambious,  Luiei.,  ISS9, 
4to ;  et  Framof.,  1608,  fol. ;  Bosins,  Lips.,  1657, 
1675,  8vo;  Van  Suveren,  Lugd.  Bat.^  1773,  Sro; 
Tzachucke,  GiUing.,  1804,  8vo;  Harlea,ii^.,  1806, 
8vo ;  Fischer,  Lipt.,  1606,  8vo  ;  Dahne,  lava..  18>7, 
8vo;  and  Bremi,  Liyi.,  1837,  8vo.  {IWdp**  S»- 
man  Literalwrt,  vol.  3,  p.  613,  teqq.) 

Nrpotuitub,  FlavIds  Ponlius,  a  eon  of  Eutro|Ha, 
the  sister  of  the  Emperor  Constsntme.  He  proclaiok- 
ed  himself  emperor  after  the  death  of  his  cooato  CoD- 
stana,  marched  to  Rome  widi  a  body  of  gladiators  and 
other  worthless  followere,  defeated  Anicelns  the  piw- 
torian  prefect,  and  pillaged  the  city.  He  enjoyed  hia 
usurped  power  only  twenty-ei^t  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  be  was  defeated  and  Join  by  MaicelK- 
nue,  one  of  the  Iieutenanta  of  Mognentius.  (He  Bern, 
Hiat.  du  Baa-Empire,  vol.  1,  p.  3.56.) 

NkptdmIdh,  a  promontoirof  Bitbjnia,  on  the  Pr» 
pontis,  St  the  mouth  of  the  Cianas  Smus.  It  k  man 
usually  known  by  ita  Greek  name  PositUum.  Mafr 
nert  gives  the  modem  umdlation  as  Bos  Bnnm. 
(GeogT.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  67S.)  ' 

NanuHios  Dd^  on  expression  applied  bj-  Honce 
{Epoi.,  S,  7)  to  Seztus  Pompeius,  wt3  baastingl} 
atyled  hiaseU  the  aan  of  Jieptaoe,  becaoae  hia  bthcf 
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End  uBf0  hM  tat  eomnwnd  of  i]m  m*.  {Dig  Cm*., 
49,10.)  CoiiukUUezMt  of  this  IUbwil  leader,  beariog 
tbe  effig7  of  Nepduw,  with  Um  ineeription  Magmu 
Pot*  higierator  Uenms  or  ibU,  Pr^/eettu  cteMu  «J 
•rc  BwrihiM  ex  t.  c  (Couidt  AmcA«,  Lex  Rm 
Num.,  voL  6,  col.  1676,  »eqq.) 

NtPTDKV*  or  Nbptdmiids,  tbe  god  of  tbe  m«,  a 
Romaa  divinity,  whoae  attnbutea  are  neailj  the  same 
■a  those  of  the  Greek  Poatidoo  (Hontdw).  Tbey 
will  bolb,  tlMmfbn,  bo  eonaidotod  in  ono  and  tbe  aams 
Bilicls.    M«tam  at  PoaoidoD,  tbe  son     Saturn  and 
Rhea,  and  toe  brother  of  Jupitor  and  Juno,  appeaia 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  divinities  of 
Greeee;  altbougb,  according  to  Herodotas  (2,  SO),  be 
was  not  orisiiullj  a  Greek  deity,  but  his  worship 
was  imported  from  Libya.   This  atatement,  however, 
Ao  part  of  tbe  hiattwian,  cannot  be  correct.  Nep- 
toH  WW  the  god  of  water  in  general,  of  the  sea,  the 
rivara,  and  the  foootaina,  bat  ^  was  mare  particolai- 
lyrmidedaa  the  god  of  Uw  sea,  whidi  be  acqoiied  in 
his  Jure  of  die  dominiona  of  hia  fother  Satom.  Hia 
wife  was  Aoqibitrite,  and  their  obildren  were  Triton 
and  RlMide,  or  Rbodoa,  which  last  became  the  bride  of 
Helina,  or  tbe  Son-god.    A  late  legend  aaid  that  Am- 
pbitrite  ded  tbe  love  of  the  god,  but  that  he  came  ridii^ 
•d  a  dolpbiiit  and  Unia  won  her  aSeetion  ;  and  for  this 
•arrieo  he  placed  the  dolphin  among  the  stars.  (£ni- 
iMfL,  Cmtatt.,  31.— ^^m..  Poet.  Aatrm.t  1,  17.) 
Neptnne,  like  bis  brother  Jupiter,  had  a.  numerous 
(m^eoy  by  both  goddesses  and  mortals.    The  fleet . 
iteed  Arion  waa  the  oSs^Hing  of  the  sea-god  and  Co- 
ret,  both  having  asanmed  tbe  equine  f<mn.    Accord- , 
i^  to  one  account,  the  nymph  Rbodoa  was  his  daugh- 
ter    Venus.    {Hermk.,  op.  Sdipl.  md  Pini.,  OL,  7, 
H.) — Neptuoo  is  aaid  to  have  produced  the  hone  in 
Us  weitknown  contest  with  Minerva  for  the  right  of 
uming  tbe  city  of  Athens.  (  Vid.  Cecropa. )  Accord- 
ing to  some,  we  are  to  nndeistaod  by  thia  myth  that 
the  hme  was  imported  into  Greece     sea.   Bat  this 
ezp.aiHLioc  is  far  from  satisfaqtMy.   It  u  difficult  to 
five  a  reaaen  for  the  connexion  of  Nepbine  wttli  the 
bane;  bat  it  ia  erident,  ban  aeroral  naaa^ea  to  ttlo 
Gredk  writers,  that  be  waa  regaidea  aa  a  kind  «f 
equestrian  deity  as  well  aa  the  god  of  the  *ea.  In  tbe 
absence  of  a  better  ezplanatioa,  we  wiU  give  the  one 
niggested  by  Knight   "Tb»  borae,"  aays  this  writer, 
"  was  sacred  to  Neptune  and  tbe  rivers,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  a  general  symbol  of  the  wateia.  Hence 
also  it  may  have  been  asaomed  aa  one  of  tbo  tyfm  of 
fertility,  and  may  famtk  a  clew  to  tbe  faUe  n  Nm- 
tnne  aiul  Ceres.   It  may  also  throw  some  light  on  the 
oarrativa  of  nmssnias,  where  he  states  (8,  S4)  that 
tbe  Phigaleosee  dedicated  a  statue  to  Ceres,  luving 
the  figure  of  a  woman  in  every  other  part  except 
Iwad,  which  was  that  of  a  horse ;  and  that  she  held  in 
onehaod  adolphin,aDdintbeotberado<re.**  {Kt^ht, 
Etiqmrif,  dec.,  ^  111,  aeqq. — Clatt.  Joum.,  rtA.  95, 
p.  34,  ggqq. ) — Besides  his  residence  on  ^ympus,  Nep- 
tmie  had  a  splendid  palace  beneath  the  sea  at  .£gB. 
[H.,  13,  21.— Od.,  6,  aSl.)    Homer  eivea  a  noble  de- 
scriptifm  of  hi*  passage  firom  it  on  hia  way  to  l^oy, 
his  ehanot-wheels  but  tonehing  the  watery  plain,  snd 
the  monaters  of  the  deep  gambolling  aronnd  their  king. 
His  most  celebrated  tei^les  wore  at  the  Corinthian 
fathatia,  at  Oncbastos,  Heliee,  Tnaiene,  and  the 
promontooriea  of  Twaamm  and  Genastoa.— Neptune 
■  repreaented,  like  Jopiter,  of  a  serene  and  majestic 
aspect ;  hia  form  is  exceedingly  strong  and  mnacnlar ; 
aod  hence  "  the  chest  of  Neptune"  {oripvov  XLtxte^a- 
ttvoc,  11.,  9, 479)  is  the  poetic  expression  for  this  char^ 
aeteiiatic  of  the  deity,  which  ia  iUastratod  by  the  noUe 
Aagnaent  fnm  tbo  pe£ment  of  tbe  Pardienon  in  the 
BrritA  Mnssom.    He  aaoally  beara  in  hia  band  tbe 
tiident.  tbo  tbiaa-inron^  symbol  of  his  power ;  the 
iolpiiin  wkI  ether  nwme  objecu  accompany  hia  im- 
igee.    Tb»  aninda  oCbaad  to  biic  fai  aaerifiee  were 


oaualty  black  bulls,  rams,  and  bou-pigs. — NeptUM 
was  not  origioallv  a  god  of  the  Doric  race.  He  waa 
phncipally  worajoipped  by  the  loniana,  who  wen  ia 
most  placea  a  maritime  peiqide.  In  thoae  Dorian  cities, 
however,  which  acquired  a  knre  for  foreign  commerce, 
we  find  that  tbe  worship  of  Neptune  extenaiveiy  pie- 
vailed.  -  (Miiilfr't  Doriktu,  voL  1,  p.  417,  wy.,  Eng. 
traiul.) — The  etymology  of  the  bames  Poseidon  and 
Neptonns  is  flonbtful,  Pattidtm  ia  written  in  Itork 
Greek  Pottidm  (Ooruidv),  of  which  we  have  oimiUmi 
example  in  the  nama  of  PctUaOt  written  PotojdMi 
(noretdofe)  in  the  inaeriptioD,  now  in  the  firitisb 
Musenm,  on  those  Athenians  who  fell  before  this  city. 
The  name,  according  to  some  writera,  containa  toe 
same  root  in  the  first  syllable  as  we  find  in  trorof  and 
imoftic,  and  baa  tbe  same  refetence,  in  all  likelihood, 
to  watw  and  flniditT-  {MiOltr,  PriUg.,  p.  S89.)— 
jVaoteRW,  on  tbe  other  band,  ia  derived  by  the  Stoic 
Balbna,  in  Cicero,  f.-om  nondo  {N.  D.,  9,  36),  an  ety- 
mology which  Cotu  subsequently  ridicules.  (N. 
3,  24.)   Varro  deduces  it  from  nv^tai,  because  ibia 

fod  *'  covers"  {obiaM)  the  earth  with  the  sea.  (Z.. 
..,  4,  10.)  This  latter  derivation,  though  aiquoved 
of  by  Vossios  (£/ymo^,  «.  e.  nnpta),  is  no  better  than 
tbe  Jormer.  We  may  compare  the  form  of  tbe  word 
Ntft-tmau  ar  JTaplMmn  witb  Porp^mmu,  Vert- 
iniiaM,and  tbe  word  d^^mmmu;  but  the  meaning  oi 
origin  of  tbe  root  Nept  or  JVep  aeems  uncertain.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  connected  with  the  aame  root  that  ia 
contaued  in  tbe  Greek  vIvt-q,  *^to  vMt**  {Ke^U- 
ItYa  Mythologif,  p.  8S,  aaff.— JSiwyel.  Vm.  XnaA, 
vol.  16,  p.  146.) 

NiBUDH  (NwifUef),  nynyhs  of  tbo  saa,  dan^tars 
of  Nerens  and  D>MU.  Tboy  aie  said  by  mtwt  aDciont 
writttca  to  bave  been  fifty  in  number,  but  Propertias 
makes  them  a  hundred  (S,  6,  SS).  The  most  celetrn- 
ted  of  tbem  ware  Amphitrite,  tbe  wife  of  Neptune  i 
Thetis,  tbe  mother  of  Achilles ;  Galatsa,  Dolo,  &e. 
The  worship  of  the  Nereids  waa  generally  connected, 
as  might  be  sappoeed,  with  that  of  Neptune.  Thus, 
they  were  worahiwed  in  Corinth,  wbue  Neptone  was 
hold  in  e^Mcial  nonour,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of ' 
Greece.  (PaiwaM.,  9, 1,  7,  $iq.~~Ji.,  8,  36,  L—ld., 
6,  19,  S.)  The  Nereids  were  originally  represented 
as  brautiful  nymphs ;  but  they  were  afterward  de- 
acribed  aa  beings  with  green  hair,  and  with  the  lower 
part  of  their  body  like  that  of  a  fisb.    (Ptin.,  9,  4.) 

NsKBoe  (imo  nllaUee),  a  sea>deityt  tbe  eldest  son  of 
PoBtos  and  Earth.  (Henoi,  Tkmg.,  SSa.)  Thoogh 
not  ■entie&ed  by  name  hi  Hottei,  ho  ia  frequently 
aUndedtoODder  the  Utle  of  tbe  Set'Oder  (SXiot  yi- 
pav),  and  his  dan^ileTa  are  eaUed  Nere'ids.  Accord- 
ing to  Hestod,  be  waa  distin^ished  for  his  knowl- 
edge and  his  love  of  truth  and  justice,  whence  he  waa 
termed  an  eUer.-  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  also  assign- 
ed to  bin.  When  Emenlee  waa  in  quest  of  tbe  sp- 
pies  of  the  Hesperidea,  he  was  direeted  by  tbe  nymphs 
to  Neieoe.  He  found  tbe  god  asleep  and  seized  him 
Nerens,  on  awaking,  cbai^ed  himself  into  a  variety 
of  forma,  but  in  vain :  be  was  oUiged  to  instmel 
him  how  to  proceed  before  the  hero  would  release 
him.  {ApoOodonu,  2,  &.)  Ho  alao  foretold  to  Par- 
is, when  cairyiog  away  Helen,  tbe  ovite  bo  wouM 
bring  on  his  coontry  and  fomily.  (Hont.,  Oi.,  1. 
IS.)  Nerens  waa  muried  to  Denis,  one  of  tbe  ocean 
nymphs,  by  whom  be  became  tin  father  of  the  Ne- 
re'ida,  alrmdy  mentioned.  (JCewA^'e  MytMet^. 
p.  244.) — Hermann  makes  Ntwavf  eqaimlent  to  Oe- 
fimu  f^v),  and  midentanda  by  the  tenc  the  bot- 
tom of  the  aea.  Hence,  according  to  the  aame  ao- 
thori^,  Nereoa  Is  esUed  "tbe  seed  one,"  becaoae  he 
ia  'evormehai^aaUe ;  be  ia  eaUed  true,  because  the 
bottom  of'>tbe  oeean  never  g^Ms  in  fissoiee,  so  as  in 
aHow  the  waters  to  escape  :  and  he  is  tarmed  miM 
and  peaceful,  beceose  the  depths  of  oeean  are  arei 
tranquil  and  at  root.   (Asnuani  Oputt^  val.  %^ 
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t  /H  }  Scbwenck,  on  tbe  otber  hand,  derivM  tbe  name 
Neraua  from  vdu,  "  to  fim?*  {AidaU.,  p.  180.) 
The  beat  etjmologjri  howenr,  b  undoubtedW  that 
iriueh  traces  the  form  Nqpetif  to  tbe  old  Greek  tenn 
vi^Av,  "  iMter,"  which*  hat  ma;  itaelf  be  compared 
frith  the  Hebrew  iuA«r.  The  modem  Greek  vepiv, 
"  water,"  ia  therefore  »  word  of  great  antiquity. 
(Compare  Loheck,  ad  Phrvn.,  p.  43.) 

Nulroa,  the  highest  and  most  remariuble  mountain 
:n  tbe  island  of  Ithaca.  (Htm.,  Od.,  1,  »l.—U.,  S, 
tam.'—Virg.,  Mn.,  3,  270.)  According  to  Dodwell, 
the  moderu  name  ia  Anoi,  which  means  h>l^ :"  he 
ebaerres,  also,  that  the  foreata  apoken  of  bj  Homer 
have  diaappeu^ :  it  is  at  present  bare  ar^  barren, 
prodacing  nothing  but  atunted  evergreens  and  aro- 
matic plants.    (Cratiur'i  Aw.  Oreece,  vol.  3,  p.  45.) 

NeilTVM,  a  town  of  Calabria,  about  five  milea  to 
the  north  of  Callipdis.   (Plin.,  8.  U.—PbO.,  p.  6S.) 
It  i>  now  Nardo.   From  an  ancient  inseriptioi^  cited 
Muratori,  it  appeara  to  have  been  a  nnnieipiDm. 
(CrMur't  Anc.  Jtaly,  vol.  S,  p.  817.) 

NbiIdn,  a  promontory  of  Spain,  the  simo  with  Ar- 
tabrum ;  now  Cape  Finuttrre. 

Neio,  Gliudios  CjBSAit,  the  stxUi  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  was  bwn  at  Aniium,  in  Latium,  A.D.  87, 
tune  months  after  the  death  of  Tiberina.  {Sueton., 
Vit.  iVer.,  c.  6.)  He  was  tbe  eon  of  Domitios  Ahe- 
QObsrbns  and  Agrippina  the  daughter  of  Germanicus, 
and  was  orieinallj  named  Lucius  Domitius.  After 
the  death  of  Ahenobarbaa,  and  a  second  husband, 
Oriopus  PasBienna,  Agrippina  married  her  uncle,  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  wbo  gave  his  daughter  Octavia  in 
Mina«  to  bet  son  Lneina,  voA  sabs«]oently  adopted 
hinwUhiheforaialsaDctUmofaLexOmuU.  {TacU., 
Aiat.t  13,  38.)  The  education  of  Nero  was  carefolljr 
attended  to  in  hta  youth.  He  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  philosm^r  Senecs,  and  he  appears  to 
have  applied  himself  with  considerable  petseveranee 
to  study.  He  is  said  to  have  made  great  progreEs 
in  the  QmA  language,  of  which  he  exhibited  a 
specimen  in  his  sixteeenth  year,  by  pleading  in  that 
tongue  tbe  rights  or  privileges  of  the  Rhodisns,  and 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Ilidm,  (Sweton.,  Vit.  Ner.,  c. 
7.  — Tacit.,  Am.,  13,  58.)  At  the  desth  of  Clau- 
dius (A.D.  M),  while  Agrippina,  by  soothings,  flat- 
•  terles,and  affected  (smentBtions,  detained  Brittanicus, 
tbe  ton  of  Claudius  and  Messslina,  within  the  eham- 
bm  of  the  palace,  Nero,  presenting  himself  before 
the  gates,  was  lifted  hy  the  guard  in  waiting  into  the 
,  covered  coach  used  for  tbe  purpose  of  carrying  in 
procession  an  elected  emperor,  and  was  followed  by  a 
ninltitude  of  tbe  people,  under  the  illusion  that  it  was 
Britannicna.  He  entered  the  csmp,  promised  a  dona* 
live  to  the  cohorts,  was  saluted  emperor,  and  pro- 
nounced before  the  senate,  in  honour  of  Claudius,  an 
oration  of  fulsome  panegyric  compoied  by  hia  precep- 
tor Seneca.  Agrippina  aeon  endeavoored  to  obtam 
the  chief  management  of  public  aflairt ;  and  her  vin- 
dictive and  cruel  temper  would  have  hurried  Nero,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  into  acts  of  violence 
and  bloodshed,  if  her  inftnence  had  not  been  counter- 
acted by  Seneca  and  Burrus,  to  whom  Nero  had  in- 
trusted ibo  government  of  the  suta.  Tfann^  their 
Qouneela  the  first  five  years  of  Neio'a  reign  were  dis- 
tingut^Md  by  justice  and  clemency ;  and  sn  anecdote 
ia  mated  of  htm,  dwt,  having  on  one  occasion  to  sign 
an  order  for  the  execution  of  a  malefactor,  he  ex- 
claimed, '^mld  that  I  eould  not  write  .'"  (Sueton., 
Vit.  Ner.,  10.)  He  dieconnged  public  infonnera, 
refuted  the  statuea  of  gold  and  ailver  which  were 
oBered  him  by  the  senate  and  people,  and  nsed  every 
arttofaigratiata  himself  with  the  latter.  Bathis  moth- 
er was  enraged  to  find  thet  her  power  over  him  be- 
came weaker  every  day,  and  that  he  constantly  disre 

Srdsd  her  advice  and  refnsed  her  requests.  His  neg- 
;t  oflue  wife  Octavia,  and  his  criminal  loToof  Acte, 


a  woman  of  tow  birth,  still  farther  widened  thefceact 
between  htm  end  hia  parent.   She  frequently  address 
•d  him  in  dw  noat  contemptnona  laDsnsgs';  lemmu- 
ed  him  Uiat  be  owed  hie  elevation  aolely  to  ber,  in^ 
threatened  that  she  virould  inform  the  soldien  of  thi 
manner  in  which  Claudius  hsd  met  his  end,  sad 
would  call  upon  them  to  support  the  claims  of  Bn- 
taimicus,  tbe  son  of  the  late  emperor.    Tbe  ihreaUcI 
his  mother  only  served  to  beaten  the  death  of  Britm- 
nieoa,  whose  murder  forma  the  commaneemMflf 
that  long  catalt^e  of  c runes  which  afterward  im 
graced  ue  reign  of  Nero.   But  while  the  mmgt 
ment  of  public  aflhirs  appears,  from  the  testimony  el 
moat  historians,  to  have  been  wisely  condoeted  bj 
Burrus  and  Seneca,  Nero  indulged  in  [vivate  in  tbe 
most  shameless  dissipation  awl  profligacy.  Bswii 
accustomed,  in  company  with  other  young  men  of  hii 
own  sge,  to  sally  into  tbe  streets  m  Rmat  «t  ni^ 
in  order  to  rob  and  maltreat  jMsaengera,  and  em  ta 
break  into  private  houaea  ana  take  away  the  propotj 
of  their  ownera.    But  these  extravanncea  were  con- 
paratively  harmless ;  his  love  fw  Pof^wa,  whom  be 
had  seduced  from  Otho,  led  him  into  man  seriooi 
crimes.    Poppsea,  wbo  was  ambitious  of  abaring  the 
imperial  throne,  perceived  that  she  oould  not  bwe  ts 
attain  her  object  while  Agrii^na  was  alive,  and,  se- 
cordinglv,  induced  Neto  to  ewsent  to  tbe  merdei  of 
his  mother.    The  entreaties  of  Poppca  appeu  to 
have  been  supported  by  the  advice  of  Burma  and  Sen- 
eca ;  and  the  philosopher  did  not  hesitate  to  palhtte 
or  justifythe  murder  of  a  mother  by  ber  son.  (TVif., 
Ann.,  14,  l\.—QaintU.,  8,  5.)— In  the  «ghth  yCai 
of  his  reign,  Nero  lost  his  beet  coonseUor,  Bunw; 
and  Seneca  had  the  wisdom  to  withdraw  bom  Ac 
court,  where  hia  presence  had  become  disliked,  md 
where  his  enormous  wealth  was  calculated  to  excitt 
the  envy  even  of  the  emperor.    About  the  same  tioM 
Nero  divorced  Octavia  and  married  Poppea,  and  seat 
after  put  to  death  the  former  on  a  false  accusation 
adultery  and  treasoD.   In  the  tenth  year  of  hia  ica 
A.D.  64,  Rome  wes  almost  destroyed  by  fire.  Of 
the  fourteen  districu  into  which  tbe  city  waa  divided, 
four  only  remained  entire.   The  fire  originated  at  that 
part  of  the  Circus  which  waa  contiguous  to  the  Pala- 
tine and  Ccelian  Hills,  and  ra^  with  tbe  greatest  fu- 
Tf  for  aix  days  and  seven  nigbta ;  and,  after  it  mi 
thought  to  have  been  extinguisbed,  it  burst  forth  agaia, 
and  ctmtinued  for  two  days  longer.    Nero  appesn  ts 
haT«  acted  oa  ihia  occasion  win  the  greatest  libeid- 
ity  end  kindneea ;  the  city  was  anpplied  with  provis- 
ions at  a  very  moderate  price  ;  and  the  imperial  ^r- 
dens  were  thrown  open  to  tbe  sufferers,  and  buiidmgs 
erected  for  their  accommodation.   Bnt  these  acu  of 
humanity  and  benevolence  were  insufficient  to  screen 
him  from  the  popular  sumicion.    It  waa  eeueraJly  be- 
liered  that  he  had  set  fire  to  tbe  city  himod(  and 
aome  even  reported  that  be  bad  aecended  tbe  tafi  of 
a  high  tower  in  order  to  witness  the  conBagratiaat 
where  he  amuaed  himscir  with  singing  tbe  Deattndion 
of  Troy.   From  msny  circumelancea,  however,  it  sp- 

Sire  improbable  Uiat  Nero  waa  guilty  of  this  crime, 
is  siiilt,  indeed,  is  ezpresily  asserted  by  Soetanioa 
and  Dio  Caeaina,  but  l^mlns  admiu  tbat  bewas  Mt 
aUe  to  determine  the  tmtii  of  the aecoaalioD.  In«r- 
der,  however,  to  remove  the  sus|He)OBs  of  lb*  peopla 
Nero  spread  a  report  that  the  Christians  wete  the  aa> 
thors  of  the  fire,  and  numbers  of  them,  accosdiBglya 
were  aeized  and  put  (o  death.  Their  exeeottm  serv- 
ed as  an  amusement  to  the  people.  Some  were  cov- 
ered with  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  vra*  torn  tapi^ 
ces  by  dogs ;  others  were  eraeified ;  and  aenm. 
were  smeared  with  ^itch  and  other  combustible  lea 
terials,  and  burned  m  the  imperial  gardens  ia  A 
night :  "  VPTience,"  says  the  historian,  "  pity  aioeo  lb 
the  guilty  (though  they  deserved  tbe  severest  punish 
mente),  nnee  Umv  were  |mt  to  death,  not  for  tbe 
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Ic  good,  but  to  gntUy  the  cruelty  of  a  singlo  bmb.** 
yTaeil.,  Atm.,  15,  44.}— la  the  foUowii^  year,  A.D. 
55,  &  powerful  coDBpiracy  waa  fonned  for  UM  porpoae 
•f  placing  Pi«o  upon  the  throne,  bat  it  was  discovered 
by  Neio,  and  the  principat  conspirators  were  put  to 
death.   Among  otoers  who  aufTered  on  thia  occasion 
were  Lacan  ami  Smiaca ;  but  the  guilt  of  the  latter 
is  doubtful.   In  tie  aame  year  Popp«a  died,  in  con- 
sequence of  t  Kick  which  she  received  from  her  but- 
baod  wLUe  she  was  in  an  advanced  stale  of  pregnan- 
cy.-i-Duhng  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Weto  was 
principally  engaged  m  tOMtrical  performances,  and  in 
eontending  for  the  prizes  at  the  public  games.  He 
bad  prerioualy  appeared  as  an  actor  on  the  Roman 
stage ;  and  be  now  viiited  in  succession  the  chief  cit- 
ies of  Greece,  and  received  no  less  than  1800  crowns 
for  his  victories  to  the  public  Grecian  gamek.  On 
bia  return  to  Itely  be  entered  Naplea  and  Rome  as 
a  coaqnRor,  and  waa  leeeived  with  triDm[^l  hon- 
OUTS.   Bat  while  be  was  engaged  in  those  extrsva- 
gaoees,  Vindex,  who  commandeo  the  l^ions  in  6au), 
declared  against  his  authority;  and  his  example  was 
spasdily  followed  by  Galba,  wbo  commanded  in  Spain. 
"Ilie  prctorian  cohoils  espoused  the  cause  of  Galba, 
and^the  senate  {vonounced  sentence  of  death  against 
Nen>,wbo  had  fled  from  Rome  as  soon  as  belteard 
of  the  revolt  of  the  prstorisn  guards.   Nero,  bow- 
ever,  anticipated  the  execution  oT  the  sentence  which 
had  been  passed  againat  him,  by  requesting  one  of 
bis  attendants  to  put  him  to  death,  after  making  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  do  so  with  his  own  hands.  He 
died  A.D.  66.  in  die  33d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  14lb 
of  bia  nigo. — It  is  diffiedt  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  character  of  this  emperor.   That  be  waa  a  li- 
ceotioQB  voluptuary,  and  tbat  be  scrupled  at  commit- 
ting no  crimes  vd  order  to  gratify  his  I  ast  or  strength- 
en itis  power,  is  snfficientl^  proved  ;  >wt  that  he  was 
each  a  monster  as  Saetomus  and  Dio  have  described- 
kim,  may  reaaocably  admit  of  a  doubt.    The  posses, 
aion  of  absolute  power  at  so  early  an  age  tended  to 
all  forth  all  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature, 
wUle  the  example  and  eoanads  of  bis  mother  Agrip- 
piam  nnet  have  still  fttther  tended  to  deprave  bis 
umd.    Though  he  pat  to  death  his  adi^tive  brother, 
bis  wife,  and  his  mother,  bis  character  appears  to  have 
been  far  from  sanguinary  ;  his  general  administration 
waa  wise  and  equiuble,  and  be  never  equalled,  in  his 
worst  utiona,  either  the  capricious  cruelty  of  Caligula, 
or  the  enllen  ferocity  of  Domittan.  Nero  was  a  umr 
of  the  aurta,  and  appears  to  have  possessed  more  taste 
than  auny  of  the  emperors,  wbo  only  resembled  'him 
in  thar  profuse  expenditure.   The  Apollo  Belvidere 
is  sof^Kned  by  Thiersch  {Epochga,  &c.,  p.  312)  and 
some  other  writers  to  have  been  made  for  thie  em- 
peror.   His  government  aeems  to  have  been  far  from 
jiipopalar.    He  was  anxious  to  relieve  the  people 
from  oppreaaive  taxes,  and  to  protect  the  pioviocee 
from  us  npeeitjr  of  the  govemora ;  and  it  may  be 
sicntioiied  as  an  mstance  M  bia  popularity,  that  there 
were  persons  wbo  for  many  years  decked  his  tomb 
srith  apriiv  sod  sammer  flowers,  and  that,  in  conse- 
jueoce  ofa  prevalent  rumour  that  ha  had  escaped 
from  death,  aeveral  in^stors  at  various  times  as- 
•amed  the  name  of  Nero,  and  gave  no  small  trouble 
U  the  reigning  emperors.   {Tadt.,  HiMt.y  I,  S.— /<{., 
sl.,S,  9.~SutUm.,  VU.  Ntr.tbT.—C4unj»m,ai  Sw- 
um., t.  e.)   During  the  reign  of  Nero  the  Rorasn  em- 
pire enjoyed,  in  genei^  a  profound  state  of  peace. 
In  the  East  the  Partbians  were  defeated  by  Corbulo ; 
and  in  the  West,  the  Britons,  who  had  risen  in  arms 
ar>der  Boadicea,  were  again  reduced  to  anbieotion  un- 
der Saetooina  Paulinas.   {EnemL  V».  KnoieL,  md. 
16,  p.  147,  Mf .) — It  may  not  m  amiss,  beftne  con- 
elcdizig  ihiB  article,  to  oiake  some  mention  of  Ne- 
ro^a  celebnted  "Golden  House"  (Aurea  Donau). 
The  <nily  deecription  im  rcend  of  this  coatly  atme- 


ture  ia  that  of  Suetonius :  "  In  nothfa^,"  says  this 
writer,  "vias  Nero  so  ruiooas  as  in  building. 
erected  a  manuon  extMiduig  from  the  Palatine  as  nu 
as  the  Esquilia.  At  firet  he  called  it  bia  'House  of 
PasBsge,'  but  afterward,  n%ea  it  had  been  deatroyed 
by  fire  and  restored  again,  he  gave  it  the  came  of  his 
'  Golden  House.'  To  form  an  idea  of  ita  extent  and 
magnificence,  it  may  suffice  to  state  the  following  par- 
ticulars. The  vestibule  admitted  his  colossal  statue 
<&hich  was  ISO  feet  high :  the  building  was  on  ss 
large  a  scale,  tbat  it  bad  a  triple  portico  a  mile  long , 
alao,  an  immense  pool  like  a  sea,  enclosed  by  huiU 
ings  presentit^  the  appoianee  of  towns.  There  woe, 
moreover,  grounds  laid  out  for  tillage  and  for  vine- 
yards, and  for  pasturage  and  woods,  stocked  with  a 
vast  number  of  every  description  of  cattle  and  wild 
animals.  In  other  respects,  everything  was  overlaid 
with  gold,  embellished  with  gems  and  with  mother-of- 
peaiL  The  ceilings  of  the  banqoeling-rooms  were 
fretted  into  ivoiy  coffers  made  to  torn,  that  flowers 
might  be  showered  down  opon  the  gaesta,  and  also 
furnished  with  pipes  for  diaehaigmg  perfumes.  The 
principal  baiuiueting-room  was  round,  and  by  a  per- 
petual motion,  day  and  night,  waa  made  to  revolve 
after  the  manner  of  the  univecae."  (SueUn.,  Vt 
Ner.,  c  SI.)  When  the  atmctura  was  completed, 
Nero  is  said  to  have  declared  "  that  he  at  length  had 
a  bouse  fit  for  a  human  being  to  live  in"  (se  nuui 
hominetn  Undem  habitare  eeepiMte.-^ Swim.,  C  e.y 
Varioas  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  way  in 
which  the  contrivance  was  effected  in  the  case  <H  the 
principal  banquetin^-room.  Dooatus  makes  it  a  hol- 
low globe,  fixed  inside  a  aoaare  room,  and  turning  on 
its  own  axis ;  and  he  introdaces  the  guests  by  a  eooi 
near  the  axis,  "  where  there  is  the  leaat  motion !" 
(Donat.,  de  Urb.  Vet-,  lib.  3.—ep.  Gren-  Thea.,  vol. 
3,  p.  680.)  Dr.  Adam  {Rom.  Ant.,  p  491)  thinks 
that  the  ceiling  waa  made  "  to  shift  and  exhibit  new 
appearances  as  the  different  courses  or  dishes  were 
removed  ;"  but  this  does  not  explain  "  the  perpetual 
motion,  day  and  night,  after  the  manner  of  the  uni- 
verse." Nero's  axcbitects,  Severas  and  Celer,  cer- 
tainly deserve  the  mention  of  their  names.  {Taat., 
Ann.,  !6,4S.)  Tacitus  remarks,  that  "  the  gems  and 
the  gold  which  this  bouse  contained  were  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  wonder  (being  quite  common  at  tbat 
period)  as  the  fields  and  pools ;  the  woods,  too,  in  one 
direction,  forming  a  kind  of  aolitude ;  while  here, 
again,  were  open  spaces  with  commanding  viewa." 
{Taat.,  I.  e.)— The  honee  of  Nero  and  the  palace  of 
the  Cvsara  must  not,  however, be  confoundea.  They 
were  evidently  two  distinct  things.  {ToaU.,  Ann.,  15, 
39.— JSitrfeis,  Anliquiiiea  of  Some,  vol,  3,  p.  172, 
sea,) — II.  A  Roman  consul.  (Vid.  Claudius  III.) — 
111.  Ciesar,  son  of  Germanicu*  and  Agrippina.  He 
married  Julia,  danghter  of  Dratns,  the  sod  of  Tibe- 
rios.  By  the  wicked  arts  of  Sejanua  he  was  banided 
to  the  isle  of  Pontia,  and  there  put  to  death.  (Toct'i 
Ann.,  A,  69,  teq.—Suelon  ,  Vit.  Tib.,  64.) 

NebonU,  a  name  given  to  ArtaxaU  by  Tiridates. 
who  had  been  restoced  to  bia  kingdom  by  Nera  {Vid 
Artazata.) 

Nbbtobrioa,  I.  a  city  of  Hi^ilia  Bt^ick,  soma 
distance  to  the  west  of  Cordubs.  It  was  also  called 
Concordia  Julia,  and  la  now  YaUn  !a  Vi^a.  (Polyb., 
85,  9.-~Uk«rt,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  381.)  In  Polybiui 
it  ia  written  'EpKoJpijio  by  a  misUke  of  the  copyiaii,. 
the  N  being  omitted  probably  on  accoant  of  the  prece- 
ding tijv.  (Compare  Schweigh.  ad  Ay^an.,  6,  48. 
p.  260.)  On  D'Anville'e  map  thia  place  is  set  dowo 
wiUun  the  UmiU  of  LnsiUnia.— IL  A  city  of  Hispanis 
Tairaconenfia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Coltiberi,  be 
tween  Bilbtlia  and  Cvsarsagusta.  It  U  now  AlmtoM 
(Flonz,  3,  n.^Appiat,  6.  60.— iWn.  Ani.,  p.  437, 
439.— t;ierf,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  400.)  Cassubon  (ad 
Pohfi.,  /regm  .  Sft.  S>  alt««  'Opr6«ipi7«mto  Vwr^ 
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imfm,  bat  htatmHSf,  tiaet  theplMe  mMtit  it  prolubl^ 
tlw  Anctrigt  of  tlw  Itinnu;.  At  cegwda  the  termi- 
BMion  of  the  nine  Nertobrigm,  conralt  renutkB  andcr 
ihfl  titicle  MeMmbria.   ( Vlert,  I.  e.) 

NiKVA,  HAKims  CoccBins,  the  Ihiiteentb  Romu 
tmpenv,  wu  born  st  rfamii,  io  Umbiii,  A.D.  27  tc- 
eordlng  to  Eatio)Has  (8,  IX  A.D.  33  Mcordiiu  to 
Dio  (^6S)u«  (68, 4).  Hi*  fimily  originally  came  irDm 
Crete ;  but  sevenl  of  his  anceetois  rote  to  the  hiriwat 
bonourB  io  <be  Roman  lUle.  His  gnadfather  Coc- 
ceiua  Nerva,  who  was  conaul  A.D.  33,  tod  was  a 

rt  favourite  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  was  one  of 
noat  celebrated  jurists  of  his  age.  We  learn  from 
Tacitus  that  Uiia  iodividual  put  an  end  to  hi*  own 
(ife.  (ilmt.,  4,  S8.) — Nem,  the  aDhjeet  of  tbe  pres- 
ent sketch,  U  firat  mentfoned  io  faistorj  a*  a  faTcnirite 
(tf  Nero,  who  bestowed  upon  him  triumphal  bonoan, 
A.D.  66,  when  be  was  pralor  eloet.  l^e  poetry  of 
Nerva,  which  ia  mentioned  with  praiae  by  Pliny  and 
Martial,  appears  to  have  recommended  him  to  the  - 
TOur  of  Nero.  Nerva  was  emph»sd  in  offices  of  troat 
and  honour  dnrins  the  rai^  of  Vflepaaian  and  Utoa, 
bnt  be  incairod  the  auapicion  of  Domltian,  and  was 
banished  him  to  Tarentuin.  On  the  aasasaination 
of  Domitian,  A.D.  96,  Nerva  succeeded  to  sover- 
eign power,  through  the  influence  of  Petronius  Secun- 
due,  commander  of  tbe  Pretorian  cohorts,  and  of  Par- 
thenias,  tbe  chamberhun  of  the  palace.  I^e  mild  and 
aquitable  adminiatiatiM  of  Nerva  ia  achnowledged  and 
pniaed  by  all  ancient  writers,  and  fon^a  a  atriLi^ 
contrast  to  the  sanguinary  rule  of  bis  predecessor. 
He  discouraged  all  informers,  recalled  the  wules  from 
banishment,  relieved  the  people  from  some  oppressive 
tazea,  and  granted  toleration  to  the  Cbrietians.  Many 
inaUncea  of  his  liberality  and  clemency  are  recorded 
hia  contemporary,  ibe  younger  Pliny  ;  he  allowed 
no  senator  to  be  pat  to  death  during  bis  reign ;  and  ha 
practised  tbe  greatest  economy,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
wanta  of  the  poorer  citixens.  But  hia  impartial  ad- 
ministration of  justice  met  with  litile  favour  from  the 
Pratorian  cohorts,  who  had  been  allowed  by  Domitian 
to  indulge  in  excesses  of  every  kind.  Enrsged  at  the 
loss  of  their  benefactor  and  favourite,  they  compelled 
Nerva  to  deliver  into  their  hands  Panlieniua  and  their 
own  commander  Petionina,  both  of  whom  they  pot  to 
death,  llie  excesses  of  hfa  own  oaarda  convinced 
Nerva  that  the  government  of  the  Roman  empire  re- 
quired greater  energy  both  of  body  and  mind  than  he 
possessed,  and  he  accordingly  adopted  TVajan  Btt'l^iB* 
successor,  and  associated  him  with  himaelf  in  tt^'wv- 
ereignty.  Nerva  died  A.D.  98,  after  a  reign  of  sicken 
months  snd  nine  daya.  ^Dio  Osm.,  08,  1,  kegot — 
Pfiny.  Paneg.,  e.  11 — Id.  t*.,  e.  99.— Aiirel.  Viet., 
c.  \2,—Encyd.  Us.  Krtnel.,  vol.  16.  p.  149.): 

Ntavli,  a  warlike  people  of  Belgic  Gaiil,  whose 
country  lay  on  both  aides  of  the  Scaldis  Or  Scheldt, 
near  the  sources  of  that  river;  afterward  HeamntU  and 
Hard.  Their  original  capital  was  Bagacum,  now  Ba- 
■ia  j  bat  afterward  Camaracnm  (CaraArey)  and  Tnr- 
Bscuffl  (Tournay)  became  dieir  chief  cities  towards 
Ibe  end  of  tbe  fourth  century.  {Cat.,  B.  G.,  S,  39.— 
PUn.,  *,  17.) 

Nicsts  (it  or  iiit),  now  Niaida,  an  island  on  tbe 
coast  of  Campania,  iNitween  Puteoli  and  Neapolis,  and 
within  a  short  disUuce  of  the  shore.  Cieero  mentions 
it  as  a  favourite  residence  of  Ua  fnend  Brataa.  {Ep. 
a  All.,  16,  1.} 

If  naairi,  I.  a  eontanr,  who  attempted  tbe  bononr  of 
Delanirt.  {Vid.  Qetanira.)— tl.  A  river  of  Thrace, 
more  correctly  the  Nestus.   (Vid.  Nestus.) 

Nbstob,  son  of  Neleus  artd  Chloris,  nephew  of  Pe- 
liaa  and  grandson  of  Neptune.  He  was  toe  youngest 
of  twelve  brothers,  all  of  whom,  with  tbe  aingfe  excop- 
doD  of  himself,  were  slain  by  Herculet,  for  having 
laksn  part  againat  him  with  Aogeaa,  king  of  Elia. 
The  tender  yean  of  Neator  stTed  bim  hwa  riwing 


their  fate,  i  Vid.  Neleos. )  Nestor  nceo«M  btt  h 
tber  on  the  throne  of  Pyloe.  and  »«ri>eoqoenliy,  Aoogt 
at  a  TCiy  advanced  age,  led  his  forces  to  oe  Tn/u. 
war,  in  which  be  particularly  diatingtitsbcd  \mm 
amodg  tbe  Grecian  chiefs  by  hia  eloqaenee  aAwt- 
dom.  Indeed,  bj  tbe  picture  drawn  of  fa  Ar 
niad,  as  well  as  by  tbe  deeeriptiOD  eoateined  b  tin 
Odyssey,  of  hia  tianqail,  Tirtaona,  and  oaeful  life,  it 
would  appear  that  Homer  meant  to  dinriaj  in  bb  diu- 
acter  tbe  greatest  perfection  of  which  bamaii  aatuo  if 
susceptible.  Tbe  most  cooapicuooa  eateiT«i*ei  ii 
which  Nestor  bore  a  pan  prior  lo  the  l^^an  n, 
were,  the  war  of  tbe  Pyliaaa  against  the  Elians,  ai 
tbe  affsir  of  the  Lapithw  and  CenUnra.  Sons  hm 
also  placed  him  among  tbe  AneoDtnts.  Neater  bm 
ried  Clurydice,  lite  dan^ter  of  Clymenn  (aeeoffiw  li 
otbera,  Anaxibia,  the  sister  of  Anmemnoo),  and  U 
seven  sons  snd  two  dandhtersi  He  returned  ianktj 
from  the  Trojan  war,  and  ended  his  daya  in  hb  nativa 
land. — Nestor  ia  somettmea  called  tbe  **  }^rlian  ■ag^'' 
from  hia  native  ei^  Pyloa.  He  ia  alao  ttjiei  by  HooMr 
■*  the  Geccnian,**  an  epithet  commonly  atqijiosed  it 
have  been  derrred  from  tbe  Meaaenian  town  ef  Ceie- 
nia,  in  which  be  ie  aaid  to  have  been  edocated  (Styx, 
ad  IL,  3,        although  othera  refer  it  to  bis  advanced 

B\K  (^por.— ^Compare  Sckwenck,  Aniait.,  p.  181). 
omer  makes  Neator,  at  tbe  lime  of  tite  Tnjsn  wu,  to 
have  anrvived  two  generations  of  men,  and  to  be  then 
living  among  a  UiirC  Thia  wouM  give  his  age  at  iboW 
seventy  years  and  upward.   (Heyne,  ad  B.,  1,  350.) 

NestoiIds,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  yrbo  became  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  A.D.  428,  under  (he  teign  oi  Tbe- 
odosius  II,    He  showed  himself  very  zealous  agaiwi 
the  Arians  and  other  sects ;  but,  after  s<»w  time,  a 
priest  of  Antioch  named  Anaataaiua.  who  liad  Mlowed 
Nestonua  to  Constantinople,  began  to  preach  tha* 
there  were  two  persma  in  Jeaoa  Chiiat,  and  diat  La 
Word  or  divinity  had  not  become  man,  bat  bad  de- 
scended on  the  man  Jeana,  bom  <^  the  Virgin  Maiy; 
and  that  tbe  two  natures  became  morally  nnited,  as  it 
were,  but  not  hypostatically  joined  ia  one  persoo;  and 
that,  when  Jesus  died,  it  was  the  human  person,  and 
not  the  divinity,  that  snffered.    Tbia  doctrine  betoa 
not  only  not  discountenanced,  but  aetoaBy  soiqxnted 
by  Nestonua,  wu  tbe  ortpn  of  what  ia  termed  the 
Neatorian  adiism.   Neatmoa  refused  to  allew  to  tbe 
Virgin  Maiy  the  title  of  Theolokot  (Ge«rr4«»c>,  or 
Mother  of  God,  bnt  allovrad  her  that  of  ChriMtototM 
{XpiaTOT6K0t),  at  Mother  of  Christ.   He  met,  o( 
course,  with  numerous  opponents,  and  the  cmlmrtnj 
occasioned  sreat  distoibances  in  Coostantinople.  Cyr- 
ill,  biahop  of  Alenndree  in  Egjmt.  with  hie  cb■nct•^ 
isttc  nolenee,  uatbematized  neetorine,  who,  in  Im 
turn,  anathematized  Cyrill,  whom  he  aeeiwed  <^ iegn- 
ding  the  divine  nature,  and  making  it  eobjeet  to  tha 
infirmities  of  tbe  human  nature.   Tlw  Emperor  Theo- 
donins  convoked  a  general  cooneil  at  Epnesos  to  de- 
cide upon  the  question,  A.D.  431.     This  covocil. 
vAich  was  attended  1^  SIO  IndMipa,  condemned  tba 
doctrine  of  Nestorina,  wbo  refnaed  to  appear  before  it, 
as  many  Eastern  bishops,  and  John  of  Aatif>cb  among 
the  rest,  had  not  yet  arrived.    Upon  thia  tbe  eonocii 
deposed  Nestorius.   Soon  after,  John  of  Antioch  and 
his  frienda  came,  and  condemned  Cyrill  as  bein^^  guilty 
of  the  Apollinarian  heresy.   The  emperar*  being  ap- 

Staled  to  by  both  parties,' after  some  hesitation  sent  foi 
eatoriua  and  Cyrill;  but  it  appears  that  he  was  dis- 
pleaaed  with  what  be  consiAred  prido  and'  ohetinecv 
In  Nestorina,  and  be  confined  bim  in  n  monatteiy. 
But,  as  his  name  was  still  a  rallying  word  for  fiutioo 
Theodosios  banished  him  to  the  deserts  of  Thebats  ii 
Egypt,  where  he  died.  His  parltsanB,'bowcTer.  spntS 
over  the  East,  and  have  continued  to  Uue  day  to  form 
a  aenarate  church,  ^ich  is  ra^r  nuaKuoas,  'eapeciallj 
hi  MeamMamta,  where  tbenr  patriarch  reoidoe  at  ])iu> 
bekr.   Tbe  Neatorien%  tt  on*  time,  ain-uoi  bin  Pu 
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■i,  md  dwnce  to  Um  tout  of  CoromaiuUl,  where  the 
Pntogaese  found  a  comtnaDitjr  of  tbem  at  St.  Tkomi, 
wboin  they  permuted  and  compelled  to  tum  Roman 
Catboliea.  (Poiim,  HuUnrt  i»  Nulorianume,  1698. 
^Autrntm,  Bihlioth.  OrUnt.,  ToL  4.— SwyeZ.  V: 
KnouL,  ml  16,  p.  165.) 

NuT^t  (loM  correct];  Nesaua),  a  river  of  Thrace, 
fimnipg  'lie  boondaty  between  that  coootiy  and  Mace- 
donia in  Ihe  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  This  ar- 
rangement anbsequentlj  remained  anchanged  by  the 
Romans  on  their  conqueat  of  the  latter  empire.  {Slra- 
he,  S3l.—Uv.,  46,  S9.}  Thucydidea  aUtes  that  the 
lirer  deacended  fron  Mount  Iconius,  whence  the  He- 
bma  alao  derived  Ita  aoniea  (8,  96),  and  Huodotos 
infiwiiia  aa  that  it  fell  into  the  £gean  Sea  near  Ab- . 
dna  (T,  lOd.— Compare  Theopkrast.,  Hitt.  PI,  S,  S). 
The  aame  writer  slsewbere  remarka.  that  lions  were 
to  be  found  in  Europe  only  between  the  Neitua  and 
the  Achelous  of  Acamania  (7,  1S6. — Pliny,  4,  II. — 
Jfclc,  2,  3).  Id  the  middle  ageei  the  name  of  thia 
rirer  wu  corrupted  into  Meatua ;  audit  ia  atill«Blled 
Matt,  or  Caro-nw  (Black  Rirer),  by  the  Turk*. 
{Cnater's  Ann.  Gretee,  vol.  1,  p,  308.) 

Nzvai,  a  Scythian  race,  wbo  appear  to  have  been 
onginally  establiahed  towarda  the  head  vraten  of 
the  riTers  Tyraa  and  Hypania  (Dneitter  end  Bo^). 
tbef  apiiesr  alao  to  have  touched  on  the  BaaUmian 
Alps,  which  would  separate  them  from  the  Agathyrsi, 
105.— JIfela, 2,  l.—Plm.,4,  n.-^ttruU, 
Gogr.      Herodohu,  vol.  1,  p.  118.) 

luasA)  !■  a  city  of  India,  loonded  hj  Alexander  in 
commemoiation  of  his  victory  over  Poms.  It  wu 
litoBte  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hyda^s,  on  the  road 
faHB  the  roodem  Attack  to  LaJufre,  and  jait  below  the 
■OBthero  point  of  the  isUnd  of  Jamai.  {Anian,  6, 
I,  %.—Ju*tat,  12, 9.—CwrtiM,  9, 4.— Ftiicfitl'a  Parv 
fhff,  p.  1 10.)— II.  The  capital  of  Bitl^ia,  situate  tX 
Ibe  exuemity  of  Ihe  lake  Ascauioa.  St^anna  of 
Byiantiuip  informs  na,  that  it  was  first  colonized  I7 
lbs  BoUiasi,  and  was  called  Ancbore  -  (^kyx^h 
Stnbo,  however,  mentions  neither  of  these  circum- 
■tancea,  bat  states  that  it  was  founded  by  Anligonus, 
•on  of  Philip,  who  called  it  Antigooea.  It  subse- 
futaAj  received  the  name  of  Niem  frnn  Ijaimachus, 
B  boDoor  of  bis  wife,  the  dangbtez  of  Antipater. 
(Sfrai.,  665.)  Nic»a  was  boilt  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  and  the  streeu  were  drawn  at  right  anglea  to 
each  other,  so  that  from  a  monument  which  stotxl  near 
dM  gymnasium,  it  was  possible  to  see  the  four  gates 
of  Ibe  city.  {Strab.,  I.  c.)  At  a  snbseqnmt  p«iod, 
it  became  the  nmd  reaidence  of  the  kinga  of  Bilhynia, 
having  aapeneJed  ^icomedet  aa  capital  of  the 
eonntry.  I^iny  the  younger  makes  frequent  mention, 
in  his  Letters,  of  the  city  of  Ntcsa  and  its  public 
baildii^s,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  restore,  being 
at  that  time  governor  of  Bithynia.  (J?p.,  10,  40. — 
A.,  lOf  48,  In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Va- 

lena,  however,  Uie  latter  city  was  declared  ibe  metrop- 
olis, {pio  Chrytoit.,  Orat.,  88.)  Still  Nicssa  re- 
naioed,  as  a  pUce  of  trade,  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance ;  and  from  this  ci^,  too,  all  the  great  roads  di- 
reiged  into  the  eastern  and  aouthem  parts  of  Asia  Mi- 
aor.  (Mamurt,  Gtogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  569,  ttqq.) 
Nicu  was  the  birthplace  of  Hipparchus  the  aatrono- 
iwr  iSuidaa,  g.  e.  'Iirn-o^of),  and  also  of  Dio  Cas- 
ana. — The  present  town  of  Xnui,  aa  it  ia  called  by 
ibe  Toiks,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Bitbynian  city  ; 
bat,  •Molding  to  Leak4,  the  ancient  walls,  towers, 
and  gate*  are  in  tolerably  good  preservation.  In  most 
places  ther  are  formed  of  alternate  courses  of  Romsn 
tiles  and  urge  square  stones,  joined  by  a  cement  of 
great  thiekneas.  The  Turkish  town,  however,  was 
never  00  Uise  aa  the  Grecian  Nicaa,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  wooat  entiiely  eomtnictcd  of  the  temaina 
that  city.  (£mI«*i  Jwnul,  p.  10,  »eq.—Cra- 
iwr'«  A»im  ftiimt  vol  1,  p.  lSJ.)^-^ieM  ii  fanwoa 
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in  ecclesiaatieBl  outMy  aa  the  aaat  of  the  Giat  ar« 

most  important  oecumenical  cooncil  heJk  in  the  Cbd» 
lian  church.  It  was  convened  by  the  Emperor  Con 
stantiue  for  the  purpose  of  eettling  the  Anan  contro* 
versy,  after  he  had  in  vaiu  attempted  to  reconcile 
Arias  and  Alexander,  the  leaders  of  the  two  ').>posing 
partiea  in  that  dispute.  The  council  met  in.  the  yeai 
825  A.D.,  and  eat  probably  about  two  months.  It 
was  attended  by  bishope  from  nearly  every  part  of  the 
East;  few,  however,  came  from  Europe,  and  scarcely 
any  from  Africa,  exclusive  of  Egypt.  According  to 
Eusebius,  there  were  more  than  250  bishops  preMitf, 
besides  presbyters,  deacons,  and  otheta.  Some  writen 
give  a  larger  nomber.  The  aecoant  gwuralty  follow- 
ed is  that  of  Soeiatea,  Tbeodorat,  ud  Epiphanius, 
who  state  that  818  bishops  attended  the  eonocU.  It 
is  uncertain  wbo  presided,  but  it  ia  generally  supposed 
that  the  president  wsa  Hosios,  bishop  of  Corduba 
{Cordtna)  in  Spain.  Constantine  himself  waa  present 
at  its  meetings.  The  chief  question  debated  in  the 
eoancil  of  Mice  was  the  Alien  bansy.  Easebius  of 
Cssarea  proposed  a  creed  which  the  Arian  party 
would  have  been  willing  to  sign,  but  it  was  rejected 
by  the  council,  and  another  creed  was  adopted  aa  in- 
bodying  the  oAhodox  faith.  The  most  important  fea- 
ture in  this  creed  ia  the  application  of  the  word  con- 
mbttaaliiU  {^tooAatoq)  to  tne  Son,  to  indicate  the  na- 
ture of  his  onton  with  the  Fatbw ;  this  word  had  beoo 
purposely  omitted  in  the  creed  proposed  by  EusAins, 
The  creed  agreed  upon  by  the  council  was  signed  by 
all  the  bishopa  present  except  two,  Secundus,  biahap 
of  Ptolema'is,  and  Theonas,  bishop  of  Marmsrica. 
Three  othera  hesitated  for  some  time,  but  signed  at 
last,  namely,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedea,  Theognts  of  Ni> 
ciea,  and  Maris  of  Chalcedon.  The  council  excom- 
municated Arius,  who  waa  immediately  afterward  ban- 
ished by  the  emperor.  The  decision  of  this  eonneil 
bad  not  the  e£bct  <^  reatoring  tranqoilli^  to  the  East- 
ern church,  for  Uie  Arisn  controversy  was  still  warmly 
carried  on ;  but  it  has  supplied  that  mode  of  stating 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitv  (as  far  as  relates  to  tbe 
Father  and  tbe  Son)  in  which  it  haa  ever  since  been 
received  by  the  orthodox.  Tbe  time  foi,  the  ctdebre- 
tion  of.  Easter  waa  also  fixed  by  this  council  in  fit- 
vour  tsi  tbe  practice  of  the  Western  ehnreb.  It  also 
decided  against  the  achiam  of  Meletius.  The  only 
documents  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
this  council  are,  its  creed,  its  synodical  epistle,  and  ila 
twenty  canons. — Tbe  tecmd  council  of  Kice,,held  in 
the  year  786,  declared  the  worship  of  images  to  ba 
bwtal.  {Lardiur**  Credibility,  pt.  2,  c.  n.  —  Em- 
a/d.  V*.  KnawL,  vol.  16,  p.  207.)— III.  A  city  of 
uguria,  on  tbe  coast,  one  geographical  mile  to  the  eaat 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Varus.  It  was  aituate  on  the 
river  Paulon,  now  Pagltom.  Nicaa  waa  of  Milesian 
origin,  and  was  established  in  this  quarter  as  a  tradinff- 
place  with  the  Ligorians.  The  Romans  bad  no  svdi 
inducement  to  establish  themselves  in  these  parts,  and 
therefore,  under  the  Roman  sway,  the  cit^  of  Nicaa  is 
seldom  spoken  of.  The  modem  name  is  Xizza,  or, 
as  we  term  it,  Nice.    (PUh,,  3,  6.— Mela,  2.  fi.) 

NiciNOca,  a  physician,  poet,  and  grammarian,  of 
whose  life  very  few  particulars  are  found  in  ancint 
authors,  and  even  those  few  are  doubtful  and  centre- 
dictory.  Upon  the  whole,  it  aeems  most  probable  that 
he  lived  about  136  B.C.  in  tbe  reign  of  Attalus  HI., 
tfw  last  king  of  Fergamus,  to  whom  be  dedicated  o:^ 
of  his  poems  which  is  no  longer  extant.  {Suidas. — 
Eudoc.,  op.  ViJloit.,  vo).  1,  p.  308. — Anon.  Script., 
Vit.  Niaatd.)  His  native  place,  aa  he  himself  informs 
us,  was  Claros,  a  town  of  Ionia,  near  Colophon, 
whence  he  ia  commonly  called  Cchphoniui  {Cic.,  dt 
Oral.,  1,  16),  and  he  succeeded  bis  father  as  heredi* 
Uiy  priMt  of  Apolto  Clarins.  (£Woe.,  I.  c.—Anon 
Fit.)— He  ^^eaia  to  have  been  rather  a  voluminous 
wAcr,  as  tfap  thk*  of  mace  than  twenty  of  Ids  woAi 
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ben  presuved;  bat  of  tbaM  we  posWM  at 
pment  enljr  two  m  a  perfitet  elite,  with  «  few  fng- 
Dunte  of  eome  of  the  otben.  Both  tn  poems.  One 
U  ra titled  BttptOMdiTlieriae*),  the  other  'kXe^if&pfia- 
Ha  {Alexmkamuea). — The  Theriaea  conaiate  of  near- 
ly 1000  line*  in  hexameter  vem,  and  treats  of  the 
wounds  cenaed  by  different  venomona  aninula,  and 
the  pKper  treatment  of  each.  It  is  chartetehzed  by 
HilUt  {Biiiioth,  BotMn.)  u  "longt,  vuondita,  tt 
mdliu  Jidei  farr»go"  but  stiH  we  occasionally  find 
•ODMJ  curious  passBgea  relating  to  natural  history. 
We  bafe  in  it,  for  examjde,  an  exact,  bnt  rather  long 
description  of  the  combat  between  the  irhneumon  and 
serpents,  whose  flesh  this  quadniped  eats  with  impn- 
oity.  Ho  speaks  of  scorpions,  which  he  divides  into 
oIdo  specias,  an  arrangement  adopted  by  eome  modem 
mlanliata.  Then  come  wime  eurions  obserrationt  on 
the  effect  of  the  venom  of  varioas  kinds  of  seipents, 
each  differing  in  the  appearances  and  symptoms  to 
which  it  gives  rise.  Nicander  thoa^ht  he  had  discov- 
ered that  the  poison  of  serpents  is  concealed  in  a 
membrane  eurrounding  Uie  teeth  ;  which  is,  after  all, 
not  very  far  removed  from  the  true  state  of  the  case. 
He  describes  a  species  of  serpents,  named  a^,  which 
olwaja  assnmce  the  colour  of  the  ground  over  which 
it  moves.  (Compare  Pliny,  8,  36  ;  AriMtoUe,  Mirah. 
AwmU.,  c.  178 ;  and  JElian,  Pf.  A.,  16,  40.)  Ni- 
cander is  the  first  who  distinsuishes  between  the  moth 
or  nigh  I- butterfly,  and  that  which  flies  by  day,  and  he 
gives  to  the  former  the  name  of  ^Xatva.  He  is  one 
it  the  earliest  writers  also  who  mentions  the  sala- 
mander. This  poem  contains,  too,  a  great  number  of 
jMpoIar  fables,  which  were  credited,  however,  at  the 
lime  that  Nicander  wrote ;  as,  for  example,  that  wasps 
are  produced  from  horse-flesh  in  a  putrid  state,  and 
bees  from  that  of  an  ox.  He  likewise  states  that  the 
bite  of  the  Geld-mouse  is  poisonous,  and  also  that  ihe 
tnimal  dtea  if  it  ahonid  fall  into  a  wheel  rut,  both 
which  circumstances  are  repeated  by  Pliny  (8,  83) 
and  JEHm  {H.  A  ,  3,  37).— The  Atexipharmaea  is 
rather  a  shorter  poem,  written  in  the  same  metre,  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the 
Tkervica.  Haller's  jndgment  on  this  work  is  as  se- 
vere as  that  on  the  preceding.  He  says  of  it,  "  De- 
tcriptio  vix  vUa,  symptomata  fuai  recaumtur,  ct 
magtia  farrago  et  mamdita  pUntarurn  polisnmum 
tlexipharmaettrum  tubjieitur.*'  Among  the  poisons 
cf  the  animal  kingdom  he  mentions  the  cantharis  of 
the  Greeks,  which  is  not  the  LuUa  Vesicaloria,  but 
Metot  Chichorii.  He  speaks  also  of  the  bjpreslis 
(Carabat  Bucidon) ;  of  the  blood  of  a  bull;  of  coag- 
ulated milk  in  the  stomach  of  mammiferous  snimals  ; 
of  the  leech  {Undo  vcneyuUa) ;  and  of  a  species  of 
gecko  {aahtfidvdpa).  Among  the  vegetable  poisons 
we  find  the  aconite,  coriander  (which  naa  sometimes 
been  faUl  in  Egypt),  the  faemlodt,  colchicum,  henbane, 
and  the  different  species  of  fungi,  the  growth  of  which 
Nicander  attributes  to  fermenUtion.  Of  mineral  poi- 
sons he  mentions  only  white  tead,  a  carbonate  of  lead 
and  litharge,  or  protoxide  of  lead. — To  counterbal* 
once,  in  oome  degree,  Haller's  unfavourable  opinion  of 
Nicaoda*i  extant  worits,  it  onght  in  Justice  to  be  sta- 
ted, that  hie  knowledge  of  natural  history  appears  to 
be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  other  writers  of  his  own  or 
even  a  later  age,  while  on  the  subject  of  poisons  he 
nras  long  considered  a  great  authority.  Galen  several 
times  quotes  him ;  ana  Dioscorides,  Aetius,  and  Jo- 
bannee  Actuarios  have  borrowed  from  him  largely. — 
"  Nicander's  general  treatment  of  cases,"  observes 
Dr.  Adams,  "  in  as  fiu  aa  my  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence enable  me  to  form  a  judgment,  Is  founded  upon 
very  rational  principles ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the 
correctness  of  his  physiological  views  is  such  as  can- 
not but  command  our  admiration,  considering  the  age 
ra  which  t  e  lived.  Thus,  he  states  that  poison  is  most 
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his  icqsaintance  with  the  fact  that  the  nessis  olMk 
moot  nadily  when  in  an  moptj  state.   This  deetthte, 
which  has  been  revived  of  fate  year*  by  « i  iMsiiwl 
French  experimeolalist  am  a  new  discovny,  is  dhde^ 
to  not  only  by  our  author,  but  more  fbUy  by  Cdsus, 
Dioscorides,  Paulus  jEgineta,  Aviceons,  Aveasnr. 
and  Avenhoes.   It  was,  no  donbt,  from  his  knowls^ 
of  this  principle,  that  Nicander  baa  nowbero  neon- 
mended  general  Ueediiw,  lest,  by  emptying  lbs  va» 
sels,  the  absorption  ana  its  distribution  over  the  sjo- 
tem  should  be  promoted.   Hence  subsequest  wiilcn 
on  ToxicvJogy,  such,  for  example,  as  Paulua  JBgineli 
and  Avicenna,  only  approve  of  bleeding  when  tin  p«- 
son  is  diffused  over  the  body;  and  a  very  late  anthn- 
\tj_,  Jk.  Paris,  is  at  ^reat  ^ns  to  enforce  the  in^ 
[sietT  of  venesection  m  the  eorij  stagea  befon  ahseip- 
tion  tiaa  taken  place. — Nicander  reeonmenda  euppof 
and  the  actual  cautery  aa  preoemtiTes  from  abseraiiOD 
in  cases  of  poisoned  wounds,  snd  both  these  mous  ef 
practice  have  been  revived  of  late  years  with  grest  eo- 
comiuma.   The  application  of  leeches  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  wound,  though  not  generally  had  recourse  ta 
now,  seems  a  remedial  measure  deserving  of  trial. — In 
a  word,  the  great  merit  of  his  practice  is,  that  his  rem- 
edies appear  to  have  been  administered  opm  gtaa- 
al  principles,  and  that  he  did  not  put  Bmcb  tmst  in 
specifics.    Of  many  of  his  medicines,  indeed,  bo  one 
nowadays  can  speak  from  personal  experience,  and  it 
seems  but  reasonable  to  }aage  of  them  la  the  indulgent 
manner  that  Socrates  did  respecting  the  obscnier  part 
of  the  philoso{4iicat  system  of  Hmclitns  :  '  Wtnt  I 
do  understand  of  it,'  aaid  ha,  with  becoming  modes^i 
'  I  find  to  be  odmtraUe,  and  therefore  I  take  it  m 
granted  that  what  I  do  not  understand  is  eqnslly  so." 
— ^With  respect  to  Nicander'a  merits  as  a  poel,  th« 
most  opposite  opinions  are  to  be  foand  in  both  sDcieoi 
and  modem  writers.  In  the  Greek  Anthology,  Colopbor 
is  congratulated  for  being  the  birthplace  o/Horaer  sod 
Nicander  (vol.  3,  p.  S70,ep.  667,  ed.  BnmJt.).  Cice- 
ro, in  alluding  to  hit  "  Georgia,"  a  poem  not  now  ex- 
tant, praises  the  poetical  manner  in  which  he  treats  a 
subject  of  which  he  was  entirely  ignoiaot  {dt  Ontf., 
1,  16} ;  while  Plutarch,  on  the  otMr  hand,  saya  that 
the  ThtritUA  only  escapes  being  jaase  because  it  is 
put  into  metre,  and  will  not  allow  it  to  be  called  a 
poem  because  there  is  nothing  in  it  "  of  fiible  or  false- 
hood."  (Z)s  And.  Poet.f  c.  2.)   Tiiia  yeiy  point, 
however,  Julius  Cesar  Snliger  thinks  worthy  of  es- 
pecial commendation,  and  says,  "  Magna  et  taut  fiui 
ne  quid  ineptum  out  inepti  dieal."    {Poet.,  lib.  5,  c. 
15.)    He  goes  on  to  praise  the  accuracy  of  his  ex- 
pressions and  versification,  and  declares  that  amoi^  ill 
the  Greek  authors  a  more  polished  poet  is  hardly  lobe 
found.    H.  Merian,  on  the  other  band,  in  an  essay 
"  Comment  la  Seietua  vf^hiaa  dans  ta  Poiar 
{Mm.  de  PAead.  Royal  de  BerHn,  1776,  p.  4S3). 
mentions  Nicander,  to  show  the  antipathy  tint  exists 
between  the  language  of  poet^  and  the  subjects  of 
which  he  treated.    He  calls  him  "  a  grinds  of  anti- 
dotes, who  sang  of  scorpions,  toads,  snd  s^den,"  and 
considers  his  poem  as  fit  only  for  tlie  apothecortea. — 
Nicander's  poetical  genius,  in  all  pnbabili^,  was  a 
good  deal  cramped  by  the  prosaic  nature  at  tbe  sub- 
jecta  which  he  chose  for  hia  theme  ;  and  we  ntay  fair- 
ly say,  that  his  vrrilings  contain  quite  as  much  poetry 
as  could  be  expected  from  such  unpromising  matexiab. 
As  for  his  style  and  language,  probably  eTCir  one  who 
has  ever  read  half  a  dozen  lineo  of  either  of  his  poems 
will  anee  with  Bentley,  who  says  that  he  studiooaly 
affectM  obsolete  and  antiquated  words,  and  most  have 
been  an  obscure  writer  even  to  his  contemporariea. 
(Museum  CriticHm,  vol  I,  p-  871.) — The  beat  ediliM 
of  the  AUxi^armaca  is  that  of  Schneider,  iUk, 
1792,  8vo.    The  Theriaca,  by  the  some  edilw,  ud 
equally  valuable,  appeared  in  1816,  Lipa.,  Svo.  Tin 
Tnmiea  waa  alto  puUisbed  Aa,  same  ^mt  Id  tb 
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Mutcmt  CVifMNM,  wiih  BaaUagr'a  ctnnidstloiw  (rd. 
1,  p.  870,  nqq.).  There  is  extant  •  Greek  panphrua, 
tn  prose,  of  w>tb  poema  (printed  in  Sdmeider'i  edi- 
tkms),  by  Eutecnioa  the  sophist,  of  whom  DOthing  is 
kxM>wn  except  thai  he  has  done  the  same  to  Oppian's 
Owuegetkt  and  H^ieutiea.  {Encyclop.  Ut.  Knowt., 
vol.  10,  p.  SOS,  teq.) 

Ntolrot  (Nixarwp,  i.  e.,  Vietor")  a  surname  aa- 
MUiMd  by  Seleoeos  I.   {VitL  Seleucus.) 

NiesraoBlffM  (Nurvfopiov),  a  atrongly-fortified  city 
^  Mesopotamia,  south  of  Chans,  and  at  the  confluence 
of  tbe  Billicbia  and  Hupbratea.  Alexander  is  said  to 
have  selected  tbe  site,  which  was  an  extremely  adran- 
UOMme  on*.    (Pbn.,  8,  W.—Jiidor.,  Ckarac.,  p.  3.) 

DftfM  remained  until  the  fourth  century,  when 
U  diaa^>eaied  from  history,  and,  in  the  account  of  Ju- 
lian** expedition,  a  city  named  Callinicum  {KaXXcvU 
Koy)  is  mentioned,  which  occupies  the  same  place 
where  Nicepfaorium  had  praviouuv  stood.  This  con' 
fonnity  of  position,  and  sudden  chaoge  of  name,  lead 
directly  to  the  supposition  that  Nicephorium  and  Cal- 
lintcnm  were  one  and  tbe  same. place,  and  that  the 
•arlier  aroellation  ("  Victtrv-brmging,"  viiai  and  ^pu) 
bad  merely  been  exchanged  for  one  of  the  same  ^en- 
eml  import  ("  Fair-conquering"  xoXo;  and  vt/ti;). 
Hence  we  may  reject  the  statement  sometimes  made, 
that  tbe  city  received  its  later  name  from  Seleucus 
Callinieas  as  its  founder  {Ckron.  Alexandr.,  Olymp. 
134,  IX  u  well  as  what  Vilesins  {ad  Amm.  Marcm., 
S3,  6)  cites  from  libsnina  od  AriMtantt.),  that 
Nicepboriiim  changed  its  name  in  honour  of  the  soph- 
ist CallinicuB,  who  died  there. — Marcellinus  describes 
Csiliaicam  as  a  strong  place,  and  canying  on  a  great 

UUe  gratunvmnC).  Justinian  repaired  and  strenetb- 
eoed  the  fortiGcaliona.  (Compare  Theodortt,  Hitt. 
StUg:,  c.  S6.}  At  a  sDbteqnent  period,  the  name  of 
the  city  again  Quderwent  a  chaise.  Tbe  Emperor 
JjOO,  wbo  about  466  A.D.  had  contributed  to  adorn 
tlw  place,  ordered  it  to  be  called  Lemiopclit,  and 
under  this  title  Hierocles  enumerates  it  among  the 
cities  of  Oaroene.  {Syitecdem.,  td.  Weeding,  p. 
7l5.>  Stephanua  of  Byzantium  asserU  that  Nicepho- 
riam,  at  a  later  period,  changed  its  name  to  Coostan- 
tinm  ;  bat  this  is  impossible,  as  the  city  of  Constantina 
belongs  to  <)uite  a  different  part  of  tbe  countrr.  D'An- 
willo  fixes  tbe  site  of  Nicephorium  near  the  modem 
Racca,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  subsequent  writers. 
^Mannert,  vol.  5,  pt.  2,  p.  266,  ttq^.) 

NiCBPHORltrs,  a  river  of  Armenia  Major,  the  same 
with  tbe  Centritia.    (Fid.  CenUilis.) 

NioaraBsos,  I,  an  emperor  of  tbs  East,  waa  origi- 
nally hogctkttat  at  intenoant  of  the  finances,  during 
riie  reisn  of  tbe  Empress  Irene  and  bir  son  Constatt* 
tine  Vr,  in  the  latter  part  of  tbe  eighth  century.  Irene, 
having  deprived  her  son  of  eight,  usurped  the  throne, 
and  reifped  alone  for  six  years,  when  a  conspiracy  broke 
out  against  her,  headed  by  Nicephons,  who  was  pro- 
claimed emperor,  and  crowned  in  the  church  of  St. 
So^tia,  A.D,  SOai  Ha  banished  Irene  to  ibe  iabud 
of  I<e^OB,  where  she  lived  and  died  in  a  sUte  of  great 
deatitation.  The  troops  in  Asia  revolted  against  Ni- 
eepborus,  who  showed  himself  avaricious  and  cruel, 
and  they  proclaimed  the  patrician  Bardanes  emperor; 
bnt  Nicephorua  defeated  and  seized  Bardanes,  confined 
him  io  a  monasten,  and  deprived  him  of  si^t.  The 
Empna*  Irene  had  consented  to  pay  an  annual  tribute 
to  tbe  Saracens,  in  order  to  stop  tMir  incorsions  into 
tlao  territories  of  dis  empire.  Nicepborus  refused  to 
contlzce  this  payment,  and  wrote  a  message  of  defiance 
t0  tbe  Caliph  Haroun  at  Raachid.  The  caliph  collect- 
ed a  vast  army,  which  devastated  Asia  Minor,  and  de- 
sCsoyod  the  city  of  Heraclea  on  the  coast  of  tbe  Enx- 
ino.  «id  Nieephoma  waa  obliged  to  sos  for  nescs,  and 
pay  tribntc  as  Irene  had  done.  In  an  attacb  he 
mibwqwH'lT  nwde  on  die  Bulgirians,  he  ms  utterly 


dsfetted  by  them,  and  lost  Us  life  A.D.  SIl.  Hit 
son  StauraciuB  succeeded  lum,  bnt  reigned  only  six 
months,  and  waa  aucceeded  Michael  Rhangabe, 
master  of  the  palace. — II.  The  second  emperor  of  the 
name,  aurnamed  Phocas  (but  wbo  must  not  be  eon- 
founded  with  tbe  usniper  Phocas,  who  reigned  in  Iba 
bc^nning  of  ibe  aaventb  century),  was  descended  of 
a  noble  Byzanttne  family,  and  distinguished  himself 
as  a  commander  in  die  field.  After  ue  death  of  Ro- 
msnus  II.,  A.D.  960,  bis  widow  Theophano,  who  was 
accused  of  having  poisoned  him,  reigned  aa  guardian 
to  her  infant  son ;  but,  finding  herself  insecure  on  tbe 
throne,  she  invited  Nicephoros  to  come  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  promised  him  her  band.  Nicephorus 
came,  married  Theophano,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Augustus,  A.D.  963.  He  repeatedly  atUcked  the 
Saracens,  and  drove  them  out  of  Cilicia  and  part  of 
Syria.  In  968,  Otbo  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  sent  an 
embassy  to  Nicephorus,  who  received  it  tn  an  uncivil 
manner.  His  avarice  made  him  unpopular,  and  hi» 
wife,  the  uopriocipled  Theophano,  having  formed  an 
intrigue  with  John  Zimiscea,  an  Armenian  officer, 
conspired  with  him  against  her  husband.  Zimisces, 
with  his  confederates,  was  introduced  at  nkht  into  the 
bedchamber  of  the  emperor,  and  murderea  him,  A.D. 
969. — We  have  remaining,  at  ihe  present  day,  a  por- 
tion of  a  milita^  work  under  the  name  of  ibis  em- 
peror. It  is  entitled  IIi^  napaipoft^t  mtJi^iav,  "  OJ 
var  mik  light  troopt,"  making  known  Ihe  oMde  of  car- 
nring  on  war  in  mountainous  countries,  aa  practissd  io 
tne  tenth  century.  Hase  haa  given  the  first  25  chap- 
ters of  this  work,  at  the  end  Qlnis  edition  of  Leo  Die- 
conus,  these  being  the  only  ones  contained  in  three 
MSS.  of  the  Roval  Library  at  Paris.  A  MS.  at  Hei- 
delberg has  30  caaptera  more ;  but  Hase  believes  tl»t 
they  do  not  belong  to  this  work,  or,  rather,  that  ihev 
form  part  of  »  second  work  on  the  ssdw  sobjeet.  !■ 
is  thought,  however,  that  the  production  first  mention 
ed  appeared  after  the  death  of  Fhocas,  and  that  ibc 
compiler,  or  perhaps  author  of  it,  lived  in  tbe  time  of 
Basitius  II.  and  Constantine  VIH.  (SckSU,  Getck. 
Gr.  LU.,  vol.  3,  p.  350.)— III.  The  third  emperor  of 
the  tiame,  sumamed  BoLoniates.  was  an  old  officer  of 
some  military  mutation  in  the  Byzantine  army  in 
Asia,  and  revolted  against  the  Emperar  Michad  Docas. 
A.D.  1078.  With  a  body  of  troops,  chiefly  composod 
of  Turkish  mercenaries,  he  marched  to  Chalcedoo; 
upon  which  Michael  resigned  the  purple,  and  Nicephons 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Constantinople.  Michael 
was  sent  to  a  monastery  with  the  title  of  Archbishop  of 
Ephesus.  Another  aapirant  to  the  throne,  Nicepboma 
Biyennios,  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  deprived 
of  eight.  A  fresh  insurrection,  led  by  Basilacius,  was 
likewise  put  down  by  the  troops  of  Nicephorus,  un- 
der the  command  of  Alexius  Comnenus.  Aleziusliim- 
self,  who  had  an  hereditary  claim  to  the  throne,  was 
soon  afler  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers.  Hav 
ing  entered  Constantinople  by  surprise,  he  seized  Ni- 
cephorus, and  banished  him  to  a  monastery,  where  he 
died  a  short  time  after,  A.D.  1081.  (Encyclop.  V». 
JTnoie/.,  vol.  16,  p.  207.)-r-IV.  Basilsces,  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric  at  Constantinople  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eleventh  century.  He  nas  left  some  fables,  tales,  and 
ept^eea ;  for  example,  Joseph  accused  by  Potiphar's 
wife ;  David  in  the  cave  with  Saul ;  David  pursued  1^ 
Absalom,  dec.  These  productions  are  contained  in 
the  collection  of  Leo  i^Uaa. — V.  Bryennius,  a  na- 
tive of  Orestias,  m  Macedonia,  and  son-in-law  to  the 
Emperor  Alexius  I.  (Comnenus),  who  conferred  upon 
him  Uie  title  of  IIovwjrepff^tfoOTOf,  equivalent  to  that 
of  Catar.  In  1096  A.D.,  bis  father-in-law  intrustad 
to  him  the  defence  of  Constantinople  against  Godfrm 
of  Bouillon.  In  UOS  he  negotiated  the  peace  wiu 
Boenwind,  prince  of  Antioch.  At  the  death  of  AlcxhM 
fai  lllN,  uvBe,  widow  of  the  deceased,  and  Anns 
Comnena,  wife  of  Btyennin%  wished  btm  to  wwaA 
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tbe  throne;  bat  hia  own isdiffemic* oo  tbb point, and 
iba  jneatuna  takan  bf  JtAua,  tba  aon  of  AlaziiM,  de- 
fMlad  their  pluia.  It  wu  on  thia  oceaaion  Ibat  Anna 
Comnena  pMaionttely  •xclaimsd,  that  natura  had  mia- 
takan  the  two  aexea,  and  hftd  endowed  Brjetmiiu  with 
Ifae  aoal  of  a  woman.  He  died  in  1137.  At  the 
order  of  tbe  EmpreBs  Irene,  BryenniuB*undMtook,  du- 
ling  tbe  Eiieof  AlesiaatabiabHy  of  tbe  hooae  of  Com- 
UBoa,  idiieh  be  ontitled  TA9  'lonptof,  "MaleriaU 
for  IBwIonf,"  and  which  he  dUtribnteo  into  fiHir  booka. 
He  commenced  widi  Isaac  ComnenuB,  tbe  firat  pnnco 
of  Ihia  line,  who  reigned  from  1057  to  1059  A.D., 
without  being  able  to  tranamit  tbe  Bceptre  to  his  fam- 
ily, into  whMe  hands  it  did  not  pass  until  1081,  when 
AJexina  I.  aacended  tbe  throne.  Nicepboms  stops  at 
Iba  period  of  kia  father-in-law's  accession  to  the  thnme, 
■fler  bavbg  ffiven  bia  hietorr  while  a  private  tndivid- 
aal.  He  baa  at  nis  disposBl  ezcellent  msierisis ;  but 
his  impartiality  as  an  historian  is  not  very  highly  ea- 
teemea.  In  point  of  diction,  his  work  holds  «  very 
fiTODraUe  rank  among  the  productiona  of  tbe  Lower 
ErafMre.  It  was  continued  by  Anna  Comnena.  {SMU, 
Bit.  Ut.  Or.,  vol.  6,  p.  888.)— VI.  Bleramida,  » 
monk  of  the  18th  century.  He  baa  left  three  warka: 
*'a  Geographical  AbridgmeDt"  (TeuYpa^ia  awoirruc^), 
which  is  nolhin^f  bat  a  prose  metaphrase  of  the  Periege* 
•is  of  Dionysins  the  Geographer :  a  work  entitled  "  A 
Second  Hiatory  (or  Description)  of  the  EarlA"  ('Eripa 
loTopia  frepi  y^^),  in  which  he  pves  an  account 
of  the  form  and  size  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  different 
lengths  of  the  day :  and  a  third, "  On  the  Heaveiu  and 
Sarth,  the  Sm,  Moon,  Stan,  Time,  and  Dayt"  {TUpl 
OfewoO  xa2  yiit,  'Wuov,  T.e'kqv^,  'Aarfpuy,  'Sfi&vm, 
gat  'Hftep^).  In  thia  last  tbe  author  deTclopa  a  sys- 
tem, according  to  which  the  earth  ia  a  plane.  The 
firat  two  were  published  by  Spohn,  at  Leipzig,  1S18,  in 
4to,  and  by  Manzi,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Barberini  Library, 
Bom.,  1819, 4to.  Bembtrdy  baa  given  Uie  MeUphrase 
in  hia  edition  of  Dionyaioa,  Zvpt.,  18S8 ;  tbe  third  is 
anedited.  It  ia  mentioned  by  Bredow  in  hia  Epittolce 
PtcrinenaeM. — Vn.  Sumsmed  Xanthopulus,  lived 
■boot  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  He  wrote  an 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  18  books,  which,  along  with 
many  useful  extracts  from  writers  whose  productions 
sre  now  lost,  containa  a  gnat  nnmber  of  fablee.  Iliia 
biatoiy  extendi  from  tbe  birth  of  oar  Saviour  to  A.D. 
010.  The  a^menta  of  five  other  books,  whicb  vroutd 
cany  it  down  to  A.D.  911,  are  by  a  different  writer. 
In  preparing  bis  work,  Nicepboms  availed  himself  of 
the  Horary  attached  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and 
here  he  pasaed  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  has 
left  also  Catalogues,  in  Iambic  verae,  of  the  Greek 
emperora,  tbe  patrlaicfaa  of  ConatantfaM^le,  and  the 
fathers  of  tha  cnnrcb,  beside*  other  minor  itoAm.  To 
Ibb  same  writer  is  likewise  ascribed  a  work  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  chnrch  of  tbe  Virgin,  situate  at 
certain  mineral  watera  in  Constantinop^,  and  of  the 
miraculous  cures  wrought  by  these. — The  Ecctesiaa' 
tical  History  waa  edited  by  Dacaus  (Fronton  du  Due), 
i*«rtf,  1080,  9  Tola.  foL  The  metrical  Catalcvuee 
an  to  he  fonnd  in  the  editien  of  tbe  Epigrams  of  T%e- 
odoms  Frodromus,  publiahed  at  Bble,  l^,  Bvo.  The 
account  of  the  mineral  waters,  &c.,  appeared  for  the 
firat  time  at  Vienna  in  1809,  8vo,  edited  by  Pampe- 
lena. — VIH.  Sumamed  Cbumno8,was  Prte/ee^*  Can- 
teiei  ('O  M  roO  KavixXaw)  under  Andronicus  II., 
aomamed  Palcologus.  The  eanicleut  (KoviJcAeio;) 
wee  a  amall  vaasel  filled  with  the  red  liquid  with  which 
dm  emperora  used  to  sign  their  names  to  docnmenta. 
His  daughter  Irene  was  married  in  1304  to  John  Pa- 
Isoloffus,  the  eldest  son  of  Andronicus,  who,  together 
with  nis  younger  brothc  Michael,  had  been  associated 
with  him  in  the  empire  by  their  father,  A.D.  1296, 
and  who  died  A.D.  1308,  without  issue,  Nicephorus 
emnposed  a  number  of  works,  which  still  remain  nn- 
aditad    They  treat  of  ifaetoricil,  {AikiMipbieil,  and 


physical  subiecta.   H«  wrote  alao  two  diseoonea,  ant 
■ddnaaad  lo  AadroaieiM  IL;  tbe  otbtt  to  Irsna,  M 
eooade  tham  far  Uielosa  of  a  eon  and  fanabaBi  Hia 
lettan  are  alao  preiervod.   Diagnaocd  with  aettte  life, 
Nteapbtmis  became  a  monk,  and  todt  the  naw  of 
Nathaniel.   Greuzer  (ad  Plotin.  ie  Puier..  p.  400) 
makes  him  a  native  of  Philippopolia ;  bnt  in  thia  than 
is  a  double  error :  firat,  in  aacribing  to  Uie  father  a  le^ 
ter  written  by  faia  son  Johannaa;  and,  Mceodly,  k 
reading  to8  ^tSUmnmrS^tut  butead  of  f$  ^tkmrn- 
iroAruc.  "  10  the  Buhep  of  Pk^mBoHt."  (SOU, 
Hitt.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  147.)— IX.  Gregoraa,  a  nattn 
of  Heraclea,  who  wrote  on  giammatleal,  hiatorica^ 
and  astronomical  subjects.    Andronicos  II,  appoiBteJ 
him  chartophytax  of  the  chindi,  and  in  ISS5  ami  bia 
on  nn  ambnaay  to  the  King  of  Soma.   GReona  dil 
not  abandon  bis  royal  patron  wben  deibnmM  I7  An- 
dronicus III.,  and  it  was  he  who,  foor  yeaia  aftw  ihii 
event,  assisted  at  the  deathbed  of  the  lallen  monank 
He  showed  himself  a  sealous  0[^>onent  of  tbe  Palaai- 
ites,  a  sect  of  fanatics  who  were  throwing  tbe  ehorcb 
.  into  confusion,  bnt  was  condemned  for  this  by  As 
mod  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  1861,  at  die  inatanee  cf 
the  patriarch  Calliatos.  and  eonfined  in  a  eon  rent, 
where  he  ended  his  days. — His  grammatical  works 
are  in  part  unedited.    He  wrote  also  a  Bjfza»tine,  or, 
as  he  calls  it,  Reman  (Tu^uife^)  Hislenf,  in  thUty- 
eight  books,  of  which  the  first  twenty-four  alone,  ex- 
tending from  1204m  1331  A.D.,  have  been  puUidied: 
the  other  booka,  whicb  terminate  at  A.D.  1359,Teiniia 
atilt  unedited.    Gregoraa  ia  vain,  paasionate,  and  pu- 
tial :  bia  atylo  ia  affected,  and  overioaded  widi  tan«^ 
especially  hyperboIe^  and  full  of  repetitiona.   Tne  la- 
tost  edition  of  the  history  which  had  been  published, 
was,  until  very  recently,  that  of  Botvin,  Parie,  ITOS, 
2  vols.  ibi.    It  contained  the  first  eleven  books,  wtdi 
tbe  Latin  version  of  Wolff,  and  the  socceedmg  tbiiteen, 
vrithatranalationby  the  editor  himaelf.  Itwaatohaea 
been  comfdeted  in  two  addititnal  ndnne^  centaiBii«| 
the  taat  fonrtMn  books,  bnt  tbeao  have  never  sppeand. 
A  new  edition,  however,  of  Gregotas,  fonns  part  of 
the  Byzantine  Hietwians  at  present  in  a  course  of  pub- 
lication at  Bonn.    {SchSU,  Hitt.  Lit.  Or.,  voL  6.  p. 
863,  leqg.)    There  are  also  several  vrodu  of  Gregons 
treating  of  Astronomy,  but  they  are  all  nnediied,  except 
■  treatiae  on  tbe  latrolabe,  which  appeared  in  a  Latin 
tnnslation  at  Parts  In  1667,  ISmo,  edited  by  VaUa. 
(SchSU,  vol.  7,  p.  65.)- X.  A  nativo  of  Ccmatanti 
nople,  commonly  sumamed  the  Patriarth,  for  distinc 
tion'  aalke.    He  was  at  first  a  notary,  and  afterward 
imperial  aecretary,  which  Isttet  station  be  quitted  fiu 
a  convent,  but  waa  snbaequenily  elevated  to  tbe  see 
of  Bysantiam,  A.D.  806.    As  one  of  tbe  defeadan  of 
the  worship  o(  images,  be  was,  in  BI6,  compeSed  to 
take  refuge  in  a  monastery,  where  be  ended  his  daya, 
A.D.  838.    He  has  left  behind  him  two  woika :  K  A 
Chronicle  or  Cbronographical  Abridgmwrt  (Xpov- 
ypa^la),  commencing  wild  Adam  and  canied  down  to 
the  period  of  the  author's  own  death,  or,  rather,  some- 
what farther,  since  it  was  continued  by  an  anonymoBt 
writer :  3.  An  Historical  Compend,  lorepia 
embracing  the  evenle  that  occurred  from  A.D.  80S  to 
770.   The  latest  edition  of  the  Greek  Uat  tt  tha 
Chronicle  ia  that  of  Credner,  Gietia,  183S,  4to.  It 
was  also  cjven  in  DindorTs  edition  of  Syncelliis,  Boml, 
1839.  '  The  lateat  edition  of  tbe  Conpend  ia  tb«»  «f 
Petaviua  (FeUn),  Porir,  1048.   {SicMH;  Hiff.  Ik 
Gt.,  vol.  6,  p.  370,  9eqq  ) 

NicxR  or  NtCAB,  Qow  the  Nteiar,  a  rfver  of  Off- 
many,  falling  into  ihe  Rhine  at  the  modem  town  ■( 
Jtanheim.  (Amm.  MareeU.,  38,  3.  —  Cbtm.,  GerwLt 
3,  235.— Man.  Genn.Hiat.,  1,  881.) 

NicekXtus,  a  physician  mentioned  by  DioacOridea 
(Praf,  lib.  1,  p.  3,  ed.  Spreng.)  as  one  of  the  foHowen 
of  Aaclepiades,  and  who  attended  particnlsily  to  mato- 
tie  uedica.   None  of  hia  writinn  Muain,  bat  lua  pi*' 
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ma^iOM  an  Mrenl  tiosea  mentiomd  by  Gtlu  (Op., 
tiSMJm,  Tol.  IS,  p.  634;  vol.  18,  p.  96.  98.  110, 
180,  &c.;  vol.  14,  p.  167),  sod  oac6  by  Plmy  (38, 
11).  WslMniriomCBliaa  Auieliuia*  (JVitri.  CkroiL, 
I  i,  e.  5}  tlHt  ba  wrote  «Uo  on  eauiepqr.  He  flour- 
iifaid  aboBt  40  B.C.  {Ejicyct.  JGuwf.,  Tol.  16, 
p.  807.) 

MiciTA*,  I.  Eogennnui,  uitfaor  of  one  of  the  poor- 
Mt  of  the  Greek  rommnces  that  bare  cone  dowD  to  ni. 
He  appeals  to  have  livod  ool  long  after  Theodore  Pro- 
diawu,  wbotn,  aeeofding  to  the  title  of  hia  work  oa 
ma  in  a  Puis  maniucryit,  he  eetected  for  hia  model. 
He  wrote  of  the  Love*  of  Droailk  and  Chariclea. 
Boinooede  sito  to  the  world  an  edition  of  tbia  ro- 
■BBce  m  ^19,  Porta,  2  vole  ISmo,  leapacting  the 
Miito  of  which,  conault  Hofiinann,  Lex.  BMiogr. ,  vol. 
it  f.  137. — II.  Acominatua,  aamamed  Choniatea,  from 
aia  having  been  bom  at  Cbons,  or  Coloaan,  in  Phlj- 
^  He  filled  many  poata  of  diatioction  at  Constanti- 
■0^  under  the  £mpen»  laaac  il.  (Angelue).  Abont 
A.l>.  1189,  be  WH  uomntad  by  the  aiiiw  mraaich 
■BTemor  of  Phitippopolis,  u  office  of  which  Aleiiuo  V. 
depnved  him.  He  died  A.D.  1216,  at  Niosa,  in  Bi- 
tfajnis,  to  which  city  he  had  Sed  after  the  taking  of 
Conatantinople  ue  Latina.  He  wrote  a  Hiatory  of 
the  Byzantioe  Emperora,  in  twenn-one  booka,  com- 
maoeing  A.I}.  1 1 18  and  otding  A.D.  1806.  It  fbima, 
iQAct,tendiflbRntwoAnof  vuioiWHiea,eUiiBhodied 
nder  on*  geaenl  head.— Nieetae  poeaeaaed  tdent, 
judgment,  mi  an  enli^tened  taste  for  the  arta,  and 
mud  be  read  wi^  plMSura  if  he  did  not  occaaioaally 
indulge  too  mach  in  a  satitieal  vein,  and  if  hia  style  were 
not  w  declaniatory  and  poetical.  The  anffehnga  of 
CffutaQtino^e,  which  paaaed  under  hia  owneyea,  aroear 
u  have  iwbittMnd  hia  ofnit,  and  be  ta  aceneed  oT  be- 
iw  one  of  the  writera  who  contributed  moat  to  kindle 
a  (eelinff  of  hatred  between  the  Greeka  and  the  nationa 
of  the  West — We  have  a  life  of  Nicetas  by  his  broth- 
it  Michael  Acominatna,  metropolitan  of  Athene.  It 
«  entitled  Monodia,  and  has  never  vet  been  pubtiahed 
10  the  original  Greek ;  a  Latin  tranaUtion  of  it  is  given 
B  the  BMiotL  Pmtmm  Maxim.  IdKgd.,  vol  32.— The 
hteat  edititm  of  Nicetaavraa  tbatof  Parit,  1647,  fol. 
A  new  edition,  however,  haa  lately  appeared  from 
the  acbolars  of  Gennany,  aa  fmning  part  of  the  Byxao- 
tine  collection,  now  in  a  course  of  publicatiao  at  Bonn. 
—III.  An  eceleaiaatical  writer,  woo  flooriabed  during 
tbe  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  He  waa  at  first 
bLihop  of  Serrn  in  Macedonia  (whence  he  ia  aometimea 
■oniamed  SerrarwHm),  and  afterward  metropolitaa  of 
Hcraelea  in  Thiace.  He  ia  known  by  his  commentary 
on  Hxteeo  diecouiaea  of  St.  Gregtny  N azianzen,  and  1^ 
oUier  worka  connected  wiih  ihMlogy  and  aaered  eriti- 
eintt.  He  waa  the  author,  likewiae,  of  some  gram- 
matical prodoctions,  of  which,  however,  only  a  small 
remnant  has  come  down  to  us,  in  the  ahape  of  a  trea- 
tM  "  OD  the  Names  of  the  (rods"  (^If  ra  ow^ra  tuv 
liwv),  an  editioo  of  which  waa  Sffm  Cteuiaz,  in 
1167,  from  tbe  I^eipzig  preea. — fv.  David,  a  phikiao- 
fba,  histwian,  ana  rMtoriciaa,  aometimea  eonfonnd- 
ad  with  tbe  preceding,  but  who  flourished  two  contii- 
riea  earlier.  Ha  waa  bish<^  of  Dadybra  in  Paphlago- 
nia,  and  wrote,  among  other  thinga,  an  explanatory 
work  oa  the  poema  of  St.  Grwory  Naiianzen,  and  a 
pnaphraae  of^  the  e|Hgtaraa  of  oL  BaaiL  An  edition 
of  laeae  worka  a[qieaied  at  Venice  in  1B68,  4to. 

NioIa,  a  small  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rbing  in  the 
territory  of  the  Lignres  Apoant,  and  falliw  into  the  Po 
at  Brizellum.  The  jEmilian  Way  crosseait  a  tittle  be- 
fore Tanetum.  It  ia  now  tbe  Leaza.  Mannert,  bow- 
ever,  givea  the  modem  naow  aa  Crottolo ;  and  Rei- 
dtard,  Ongiiw. 

NicfAB,  I.aoo^Niceistiu.   He  waeaBianof  tnnh 
and  fiMtaoa ;  but  m  whom  a  generoua  temper,  pimalar 
BBiuiera,  and  eonaiderable  pouticat  and  nuUtary  talent, 
mm  muied  by  omoaaonapto  diffidence  and  azneaaiTe 
BU 


diead  of  reeptmaihility.  Nicias,  however,  aigulixed 
himself  on  several  occasions.  He  took  the  island  o( 
Cythera  from  the  Lacedmnonians,  subjugated  many 
cities  of  Tbiwe  which  had  revoked  from  tbe  Atheni' 
an  away,  ahot  up  Uia  Megamna  within  tiiair  eity^waJb^ 
cutting  off  all  commnnication  fimn  without,  and  tddng 
tbeir  harbour  Niaca.  When  the  unfwtunateexpeditioo 
againat  Syracaae  was  undertaken  by  Athena,  Niciaa 
waa  one  of  the  three  comounders  who  were  seat  at  ita 
head,  the  other  two  being  Alcibiadea  and  Lamachua 
He  had  previously,  however,  uaed  every  effort  to  pre- 
vent ilia  countrymen  from  engaging  in  this  sfiair,  on  thr 
ground  that  they  were  only  wasting  their  resources  ia- 
diatant  warfare,  and  mnltiplyiiig  their  enemies.  After 
the  recall  of  AiciUadet,  the  natural  indecision  of  Ni- 
ciaa, inereaaed  by  ill-health  and  dislike  ofhiaeommaad^ 
proved  a  priiwipal  canse  of  the  failure  of  the  enterprise. 
In  endeavouring  to  retreat  by  land  from  before  Syra- 
cuse, the  Athenian  commanders,  Nicias  and  Demoa- 
tbenea  (the  letter  had  come  with  re-enforeemraU),  were 
punned,  deteed,  and  eonpaUed  to  eunender.  Hn  ^  ^ 
geuerala  wne  put  to  death ;  their  aoldiera  were  eon*  Jq»C  • 
fined  at  first  in  Urn  i)uany  of  Epipola,  and  afterward 
sold  as  slavea.  We  have  a  life  oi^  Nicias  by  Plutarch. 
(TWd.,  lib.  8,  4,  5.  atqq.—Plut.,  Vit.  Nie.)—\l. 
An  Athenian  artist,  wbo  fiourisbed  wiih  Prazitelea,  01. 
104,  and  aasiated  him  in  the  decoration  of  some  of  hia 
pioductioua.  (P^i  38,  II.— Consult  <SiUig,  i>ie(. 
Art.,  ».  «  )— ni.  Thit  youtwer,  an  Athenian  painter, 
son  of  Nieoniedes,  and  pupil  of  Euphranor.  He  be- 
gan to  practice  hia  art  CH-  US.  (SUlig,  Diet.  Art., 
a.  «.)  Niciaa  is  said  to  have  been  tbe  first  artist  who 
used  burned  ochre  in  bis  paintings.   (Plin.,  35,  6, 20.) 

Nioo,  an  architect  and  geometrician,  father  of  Ga- 
len, who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  aecond  century 
of  our  en.   {Suid.,  m,  e,  Ta^^6t.) 

NicScLis,  I.  king  of  Paphoa,  in  the  ialand  of  Cy- 
pms.  He  owed  his  throne  to  the  kindness  of  Ptole* 
my  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  who  continued  thereafter  to  be- 
stow upon  him  many  marks  of  favour.  Having  learn- 
ed, however,  at  la^  that  Nicoctea,  fwgetful  of  paat 
benctfita,  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Antigoona,  Ptol- 
emy tent  two  of  hia  eonfidoitial  emiesariea  to  Cy- 
prus, with  orders  to  despatch  Nicocles  in  case  his 
traitorous  conduct  ^utd  be  clearly  asceruined  \a 
them.  These  two  individuals,  having  taken  with 
them  a  party  of  soldiers,  surrounded  tbe  palace  of  the 
King  of  PapfaOB,  and  making  known  to  bun  tbe  orders 
of  Ptolemy,  compelled  him  to  desUoy  himaelf,  although 
he  protaeted  bis  umocence.  His  w^e  Aziothea,  when 
she  heard  of  ber  huaband'a  death,  killed  her  maiden 
dai^hten  with  ber  own  band,  and  then  alew  herself. 
The  other  female  relives  followed  her  example.  Tbe 
brothers  of  Nicocles,  also,  having  shut  tbemselvea  up  * 
in  tiie  pakce,  set  fire  to  it,  and  then  fell  by  thetr  own 
banda.  (Diod.  Sie.,  SO,  %\. —Wending,  ad  loe.— 
Palyan.,  8,  48.) — II.  King  of  Cyprus,  succeeded  his 
father  Evogoras  B.C.  S74.  He  celebrated  the  fnnep* 
al  obsequiea  of  hia  parent  with  great  splendour,  and  e» 
gaged  Isoerstes  to  mrite  his  emogium.  Nicocles  bad 
been  a  pupil  of  the  Athenian  riietorician,  and  recora- 

Knaed  bis  services  with  the  greateat  libenlity.  {Yid 
derates.) 

NioocaioN,  a  tyrant  of  Cyprus  in  the  age  of  Alex 
ander  the  Great.  A  fabulous  story  is  related  of  hia 
having  eanaed  the  jdiiloaraher  ADazuehna  to  be  pocnd 
ed  alive  in  a  mortar,    (rid.  Anaxarchos.) 

NicoLAoa,  I.  a  comic  poet  whose  era  is  unknown. 
He  beloiwed  to  the  New  Comedy  according  to  aome. 
Stobwna  has  a  fragment  of  his  in  44  verses,  which  be 
ascribes,  however,  to  Ntcolaua  Damascenua.— U.  Sur- 
named  Damascenua  (Nuc^Aoof  6  &aaamaip6t),  a  na- 
tive of  Damaacns  of  good  family.  He  waa  tbe  ftiand 
of  Hefod  tbe  Great,  king  of  the  Jewa,  and  in  the  year 
e  B.C.  was  sent  by  that  monarch  on  an  embassy  ir 
Aagostua,  wbo  lad  taken  offence  at  Herod  becasse 
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M  hail  led  an  may  into  Arabia  to  tnfoK«  curtain 
elsimo  which  he  had  upon  Syllaua,  lbs  primo-nuniatet 
of  the  King  of  Arabia,  and  the  nal  goremor  of  the 
country.  {Jonpk.,  Ant.  Jud.,  IV,  9.)  Nieolaoa,  hav- 
tng  obtained  an  audience  of  the  emperor,  accused  Syl< 
Ums,  and  defended  Herod  in  a  akilfnl  apeeoh,  which  ia 
giren  by  Josephua  (^n^.  Jvd.,  16,  10).  Sylinaa  waa 
•entenced  to  be  put  to  death  a«  aooo  aa  be  ahould 
bave  given  satisfaction  t>>  Herod  for  the  claims  which 
the  latter  had  upon  him.  Tliis  i«  the  account  of  Jose- 
^DB,  taken  probably  from  the  history  of  Nicotaus  him- 
s^,  who  appeals  to  have  examented  the  success  of 
hii  embasvf ;  for  Sylheoa  n«tber  gave  any  eatiefsc- 
tion  to  Herod,  nor  was  the  sentence  of  death  executed 
npon  bim.  {Joaepk.,  Ant.  Jud.,  17,  3,  2.)  We  find 
Nieolsas  afterwara  acting  as  the  accuser  of  Herod's 
flon  Antipater,  when  he  was  tried  before  Vams  for 
plotting  agabst  bis  father's  bfe,  B.C.  4  (JotepA.,  Ant. 
Jui.,  19, \  4,  ttqf.—I4.,  Bett.  JtUL,  I,  3S,  4) ;  and 
agiin  as  the  advocate  of  Arcbelaiu  before  Augustus, 
in  the  dispute  for  the  succession  to  Herod's  ki^dom. 
(Jtuepk.,  Ant.  Jud.,  17,  9,  6.  — Id.  ih.,  11,  3.— /<(., 
BeU.  JiU.,  2,  3,  S.> — As  a  writer,  Nicolaua  is  known 
in  several  departments  of  literature.  He  composed 
tnmdies,  and,  among  others,  one  entitled  Saaawic 
["Suamtna^.  Of  tbaaa  nothiiw  remains.  Ha  also 
wrote  comedies,  sod  Stobass  ms  preserved  for  as 
what  be  considers  to  be  a  fragment  of  one  of  these,  but 
vriiat  belongs,  in  fact,  to  a  different  writer,  (Vid.  Ni- 
coUns  I.)  He  was  the  antbor,  a^,  of  a  work  on  Uie 
Bemarkaik  Cuatonu  of  various  nations  {^mayay^ 
M^>aS6it/v  ;  of  another  on  Dittinguitlud  Ac- 
ttana  (HepI  r&»  tv  rots  ffpojcroroZf  KtASai) ;  Mid  also 
of  aeveru  historical  works.  Among  the  bst-mentitm- 
od  class  of  productione  wss  a  Univertal  HiMtory  ('Iff- 
TOfia  KoBoXiKTi),  in  li44  books  (hence  called  by  Atbe- 
Bsus  itoK{At6hoi,  6,  p.  249,  a.),  a  compilation  for 
which  bo  borrowed  pUBMyci  from  various  historians, 
which  he  united  togethw  by  oratorical  flourishes.  As 
be  has  dravrs  his  materials  in  part  from  sources  which 
AO  longer  exist  for  us,  the  frsgm'enls  of  bis  hisloiy 
which  remain  make  us  acquainted  with  aeveral  facts 
of  which  we  ^uld  otherwise  have  bad  no  knowledge. 
Tbis  history  included  the  reign  of  Herod ;  and  Joae- 
fhns  gives  the  following  character  of  the  123d  and 
124th  books:  "For,  living  in  hia  kingdom  and  with 
him  (Herod),  he  compoaed  his  history  in  such  a  way 
as  to  gratify  and  senje  bim,  touching  upon  those  things 
only  which  made  for  hia  glorr,  and  ^Msing  0Ter.minv 
of  nit  actions  which  were  plainly  oujnst,  and  conceal- 
ing tbem  with  all  zeal.  And  wishing  to  make  a  spls- 
enas  excuse  for  the  murder  of  Mariamne  and  her  chil- 
dren, so  cruelly  perpetrated  by  the  king,  he  tells  false- 
hoods reapecting  her  incontinence,  and  the  plots  of 
the  young  men.  And  throughout  his  whole  bisto- 
Tv  M  enngtaee  extravagantly  all  the  kind's  just  ac- 
tion t,  while  he  xealously  apologizes  for  hu  Crimea." 
{Ant.  Jud.,  IS,  7,  I.)  Nicolaus  wrote  also  a  life  of 
AuBQstos,  of  which  a  fragment,  marked  too  strongly 
with  flattery,  still  remains.  He  #as  the  author,  too,  of 
some  metaphysical  productions  on  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle. As  regards  nia  own  Biography,  wbtcb  has  like- 
wbs  come  down  to  na,  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt 
wbethar  ha  ever  wrote  it. — The  latest  and  most  com- 
plete edition  of  the  remains  of  Nicolaua  Damascenus 
isthstof  Orcllius,  lApt.,  1804,  with  a  supplement  pub- 
lished «n  1811,  and  containing  the  result  of  the  Isbours 
of  Bremi,  Ochanet,  and  others,  in  collecting  the  scat- 
tered indents  of  this  writer.  {SckSU,  Hitt.  Lit.  Gr., 
vol.  4,  p.  101.) — HI.  eumamed  the  Sophist,  a  disciple 
of  Proclus  sod  a  New-Ftatonist,  lived  during;  the  latter 
Inlf  of  the  fifth  century.  Suidas  makes  him  to  have 
been  the  antbor  of  Proj^ymnaamata  and  Declamations. 
One  MS.  assigns  to  Nicoleos  the  Sophist  a  poKion  of 
the  ProgynLnasmats,  which  have  been  published  under 
lha  name  of  Ubanius.   (SehiU,  Hut,  Lit.  Gr-^  vol.  0, 


p.  tlO.) — IV.  (or  lAOoicus)  ChalcondyUs,  a  calm 
of  Athena,  and  one  of  the  Bysanlioe  hiatoiiana.  Hs 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Turks,  and  of  the  (all  of  tbe 
Eastern  empire,  from  A-D.  1397  down  to  1462,  ia  tea 
bodu.  It  was  continued  by  an  anonymooa  wnm  u 
A.D.  1665.  The  itarrative  of  Chalcondylas  » lich  b 
facts,  but  the  author  sometimes  displaya  gre»t  credo- 
lity.  The  first  edition  of  the  text  is  that  of  Fabn^ 
Pari*,  1660,  foL,  whidt  was  lepiinled  in  1750  at 
Venice,  foL— V.  Bishop  of  Metbone,  about  A.D.  1190, 
author  of  a  cinnmentaty  on  the  Srwrwtftf  Siaitiyui 
of  Proeltts,  It  remaini  nnedited.— ^TI.  C«basila,ini 
biahop  of  Thessalonica  abont  13S0  A.D.  He  «u  t 
learned  man,  and  famed  for  his  eloquence.  We  ban 
a  commentary  by  him  on  the  third  t>ook  of  Uw  Ahaa- 
gest,  printed  at  the  end  of  ibe  Basle  edition  of  PttU 
mai  SyntaxU,  1638,  fol. 

NicomIchus,  the  father  of  the  philosopher  Aristotle. 
(Fid.  Aristoteles.) 

NicoHsnas,  I.  king  of  Bitbynia,  snccoedcd  lu)  fa 
ther  Z^hoetes,  B.C.  278.   His  succeaeioti  was  dis- 
puted by  his  brother,  and  he  called  in  the  Gaol*  te 
support  his  claims,  B.C.  277.    With  their  assistance 
he  wss  successful :  but  bis  sllies  became  his  nustefs, 
and  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  was  for  a  long  tiaw  over- 
ran by  thwe  baibarians.   He  jmtbab^  dicdaboat  B  C. 
360,  and  waa  soceeeded  by  hu  eldest  son  Zielss.— IL 
The  second  of  the  name,  sumamed  I^phaBcs,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Piuaias  II.,  B.C.  149.    He  accom- 
panied hia  parent  to  Rome,  B.C.  167,  wheat  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  brought  np  under  the  care  of  the 
senate.    (Ltv.,  46,  44.)  Pnisias,  becoming  jeakraB  of 
the  popularity  of  his  son,  and  anxious  to  sec  ore  the 
succession  of  bis  younger  childm,  formed  a  pisn  fa 
his  sBsasaination  ;  but  Nicomedea,  having  gamed  in- 
telligence of  his  purpose,  deprived  his  lather  of  thf 
throne,  and  subsequently  put  nim  to  death.  Fticome- 
dea  remained  during  tbe  whole  of  his  lone  reign  a  faith- 
ful ally,  or,  rather,  obedient  subject,  of  the  Romans. 
He  assisted  them  in  their  war  with  Aristooicoa,  broth- 
er of  AtUlns,  king  of  Pergamus,  B.C.  13I ;  and  he 
waa  applied  to  by  Marios  for  asaistsDce  ifuriag  the 
Cimbnan  war,  about  B.C.  103.   Daring  the  latter  part 
of  bis  reign  he  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Mtthrada- 
tes,  of  which  an  account  is  ^en  in  the  Ufe  of  that 
monarch.    (Fid.  Mithrsdates  Tl.)— HI .  Tbe  tliird  of 
tbe  name,  sumamed  Philopator,  aucceeded  lus  faiher 
Nicomedes  II.,  B.C.  91.   During  tbe  first  year  erf  his 
rdgn,  be  was  expelled  from  lua  kingd<nn  by  Mithrada 
tes,  who  placed  upon  the  throne  Soeratea,  the  younger 
brother  of  Nicomedes.   He  was  restored,  however,  to 
his  kingdom  in  ibe  following  year  by  the  Rocraas,  who 
sent  an  army  under  Aquilius  to  support  lum.    At  tbe 
breaking  out  of  the  Mithradatic  war,  B.C.  88,  Nic-om 
edes  took  part  with  the  Romans;  but  his  army  wu 
completely  defeated  by  the  generals  of  MithraJatct, 
near  ^  river  Amnias,  in  Papblagonia  \Slr^o,  seS), 
and  ha  himself  waa  again  expetled  from  hia  kingdoin, 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Italy.   At  the  concTiision 
of  the  Mithradatic  war,  B.C.  84,Bithyniawas  restored 
to  Nicomedes.    He  died  B.C.  74,  without  cbUdren, 
and  left  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans.    {Memmem.,  am. 
Phot.—Appian,  BeU.  Mitkrad.'-Cihatm,  Ajk-  iML. 
vol.  3,  Append.,  7. — EneyeL  U».  Knant.,  voL  IS,  ^ 
213.)-|-IV.  A  celebrated  geomeUiGian.    He  is  Cwraao 
for  being  tbe  inventor  of  uie  cniva  called  tbe  coDcbotd, 
which  i»8  been  Liade  to  serve  eqnaDy  for  tbe  solatistt 
of  the  two  problems  rehtting  to  the  doplicatkm  of  the 
cube,  snd  the  trisection  of  an  angle.    It  was  mrth 
used  by  the  ancients  in  tbe  constinction  of  solid  |>caV 
lems.    It  is  not  certain  at  what  period  Nicomedes 
flourished,  bat  it  was  probably  at  no  great  diotaim 
from  the  time  of  Eratostheoos. 

NicoHtDX*  (MueytQdeia),  a  city  of  Bitfayma,  rtta» 
at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  Sinos  Astaccnoa 
It  wu  foonded  hj  Nkamedes  L  (B.O.  264). 
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■nnitemd  to  it  the  iDlubitints  of  the  ncighbourtiur 
litf  of  AitulH.  (JToMUm,  ap.  PhoL,  c  SI,  p.  7S2.) 
TUs  ci^  wu  much  frequented  bv  the  Romuu,  and 
by  Ean^wBu  ^nenllj,  u  it  lay  tmectly  on  the  roato 
&om  CoDituituH^e  to  the  more  eMtem  piov-inccs, 
lad  contiined,  in  ite  fine  positimi,  its  handiome  baild- 
utgs,  tod  its  DDmerous  warm  baths  and  mineral  waters, 
leiT  tUvng  attfactKHu  for  tnvellerB.  Under  the  Ko- 
mat,  NKomedet  beetme  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  ihe 
enmre  Fioaaniae  qwaks  of  it  u  the  principal  citj 
kt  oitbynia  (6,  12,  6);  but  tmder  Dioclesian,  who 
ehi^y  resided  here,  it  iocreaaed  greatly  in  extent  and 
populoBsnets,  end  became  htferior  only  to  Home,  Al- 
nandiea,  and  Anttoch.  {Uhan.,  Oral.,  8,  p.  303. — 
Lwtent.,  de  warU  peraee.,  c.  17.)  Nicotnedea,  bow- 
erei,  anftied  aenrely  fiom  eartfaqnakea.  Five  of 
Aeie  drsadlid  visiutiona  fell  to  its  lot,  and  it  was  el- 
nost  destioyed  by  one  in  particular  in  the  nign  of 
Julian ;  bat  it  was  again  rebuilt  with  great  splendour 
and  nugniSeence,  and  recovered  nearly  its  former 

Saatneis.  (Anm.  Mareeil,  17,  6.— A.,  33,  13.— 
akla,  I  13.)— The  modem  U-Mid  occupiea  the 
lite  of  the  aDcient  city,  and  is  sUU  >plBee  of  consid* 
enhleimpwtaiice  and  macb  trade.  The  modem  name 
ii  given  l^D'AnvilU  and  others  wA-iViubmii.  (Man- 
MTt,  Gi^.t  vol.  6,  pt.  8,  p.  683.) 

NicopSua  ("  City  of  Victoiy,"  viiai  and  v6Xtt),  I- 
a  city  of  PsIeatiDe,  to  the  northwest  of  Jeruaaiem,  the 
same  with  Enunaus.  It  received  the  name  of  Nicop- 
oiis  in  the  third  century  from  the  Emperor  Heliogsba- 
m,  vrho  restored  and  beautified  the  place.  (Cknm. 
PnA.  Awn.y  333.)  Josephos  often  ealle  Uie  ci^ 
Anmans.  {Bell.  Jud.,\,%.  — Ibid.,  %^.)  It  moat 
not  be  conloanded  with  tbe  Emmaus  of  the  New 
Tnta(aeat'(L«e.,  34,  13),  which  waa  only  eight  milea 
from  Jensaleoi.  {Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p. 
2a3.>-II.  A  city  of  Cilicta,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  tbe 
noitbaastem  comer  of  Cilicia,  where  the  range  of 
Tanrns  joinB  that  of  Amanue.  D'AnviUe  pott  it  too 
bw  dom  on  lu*  map. — III.  A  city  of  Armenia  Minor, 
M  the  rira;  Ljrcns,  near  the  boixlera  of  Pontus.  It 
*M  boilt  bj  PoiDpey  in  commemoration  of  a  victory 
giined  here  orar  Mithradates.  {^Avpian,  Bell.  MUh' 
ni.,  lOl,  106.  —  Strabp,  556.— P/my,  6,  9.)  Tbe 
oo^m  Degrigni  is  supposed  to  occupy  its  site,  the 
Tephiice  of  the  Byzantine  historians  probably.  (Jfan- 
urt,  GeocT.,  Tol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  318.) — IV.  A  city  in 
Moiia  Iwnior,  on  the  river  latrus,  one  of  the  tribu- 
taries irf  ito  Danube.  It  was  founded  by  Trsjan  in 
conunemotatioD  of  a  victory  over  the  Dacians,  and  was 
^QHilly  called,  for  distinction'  sake,  Nieopalis  ad 
ulru»  or  ad  DantMum.  The  modem  name  is  given 
IS  HiaipoU.  {Amm.  Marcell.,  34,  4.— Jif.,  31,  5.)— 
V.  A  city  of  MoBsia  Inferior,  southeast  of  the  prece- 
Aig,  at  the  foot  of  Monot  Hsmus,  and  near  tbe 
HDKca  cf  tbe  latrus.  It  was  called,  for  distinction* 
nfce,  NioKpiU*  ad  Htmurn,  and  is  now  Nikub. — VI. 
A  city  of  ^ypti  to  tbe  northeast,  and  in  the  immedi- 
tte  vicini^,  of  Alexandrea.  Strabo  gires  the  mter- 
TRiii^  space  as  30  stadia.  {Slrab.,  7M.)  It  was 
ibaoded  by  Anguatos  in  commemoretion  of  a  victorf 
pined  here  ovrt  Antony,  and  is  now  X«rx  or  Kiaaae- 
M.  (DioCaMM.,6\,l8.~Jetepk.,Bta.Jitd.,4,H.) 
— Tn.  A  city  of  Thrace,  on  tbe  river  Neesus,  not  far 
&on  its  mouth,  fbusdad  by  Trajan.  It  ie  now  Nieop- 
(tt-  The  later  name  was  Christopolis.  {Ptti. — 
/fterod.,  p.  636.  —  WutcUng,  ad  iSerocl.,  1.  c.) — 
VIII.  A  city  of  Efuma,  on  the  upper  coast  of  tbe  Am- 
bnciaa  QtU,  and  aetr  ita  month.  It  was  founded  1^ 
Augostas,  io  honour  of  the  victory  at  Aetium,  which 
pltos  Isy  on  the  opposite  or  lower  shore.  Nicopolis 
Jnsy  be  said  to  have  risen  oat  of  all  the  surronndiog 
cities  of  ^iroa  and  Acamania,  and  even  as  far  as 
iEtoIia,  which  were  compelled  to  coirtribute  to  ita 
pmperi^.  (Str^.,  330.— Pohmm.,  6,  33.— Jif.,  7, 
It.)  00  MuioBS  mft  Angoitu  to  z^aelM  new  coU 


ony  to  tbe  bt^^t  rank  imoug  the  cities  of  Unet^* 
tbit  be  ciBBed  it  to  be  admitted  among  those  atstfli 
which  sent  deputiea  to  the  AauAktyonie  assembly. 
(PdUiM-,  10,8.)  He  also  ordered  games  to  be  celebre- 
ted  with  great  pomp  eveiy  five  years,  which  had  be«>" 
previously  triennial.  Suetouiua  states  that  he  enhned 
a  temple  of  Apolto,  and  consecrated  to  Mara  an*  r^>- 
tune  Uie  site  on  which  bis  army  bad  encamped  iefore 
the  battle  of  Actium,  adorning  it  with  naval  trrLhiee. 
{Aug.,  iS.—SlT^.,  I  c)  Having  afterward  filieo  to 
decay,  it  waa  restored  by  the  Emperor  Julian,  (^m 
ert.,  Pvneg. — Niccpk.,  14,  30.)  Hieroclee  Htms  it 
the  metropolis  of  Old  Epirus  (p.  651).  St.  Paul,  in 
bis  Epietle  to  Titus  (3,  13),  speaks  of  bis  inttontion 
of  wintering  at  Nict^lis :  it  is  probable  he  dtere  al* 
lodee  to  this  eitj,  though  that  ia  not  quite  certain.— 
Modem  travellers  describe  tbe  remains  of  Nicopolis 
as  very  extensive:  the  site  which  they  occupy  -s  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Prevaa.  Vecehia.  {Hitgha'a 
TmiU,  vol.  2,  p.  4\%.—Holland^M  TraveU,  vol.  I,  p. 
103.- — Cranter'M  Arte.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  136,  »eqq.) 

NicosTslToe,  one  of  tbe  sons  of  Aristophanes,  and 
ranked  among  (he  poeu  of  the  Middle  Comedy.  The 
titlea  of  Bome  of  his  own  and  bis  brothers'  comedies 
are  preserved  in  Athensne.  Tbe  names  of  his  tmitb> 
ers  were  Anros  and  Philippne.  None  of  the  tiaea 
appear  to  hare  inbmted  any  eonaiderabte  portion  of 
their  father's  abilities.  {Theatre  of  tht  Gredu^  p. 
116,  4tb  ed.) 

NtsKR,  Caius  Pesckknios,  appears  to  have  been  oi 
humble  origin,  but  his  great  military  talents  recom- 
mended him  succesaiTely  to  the  notice  of  Marcos  An> 
relius,  Comroodns,  and  Fertinaz,  by  whom  be  war 
employed  in  offices  of  irost  and  honour.  He  was  co» 
anl  together  widi  Septimius  Severus,  and  obtained  tbe 
government  of  Syria.  On  the  murder  of  PeriinsXf 
A.D.  193,  the  empire  was  exposed  for  uls  by  tbe 
pnetorian^uarda,  and  was  purchased  by  Didius  JuHa* 
nns,  vriiom  the  senate  was  compelled  to  acknowle^ 
aa  emperor.  The  people,  however,  did  not  tavuf 
submit  to  this  indignity,  and  three  generals,  at  tlw 
head  of  their  respective  legions,  Septimius  SevMma^ 
who  commanded  in  Pannonia,  Clodios  Albiinis  in  Brit>' 
sin,  and  Pescennius  Niger  in  Syria,  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge tbe  nomination  of  tbe  pnetorians,  and 
claimed  e&cfa  the  em|Hia.  Of  these  Niger  was  Ihe 
most  popular,  and  hie  cause  was  waimly  espoused  by 
aU  the  provinces  of  tbe  East  But  he  aid  not  posses* 
the  energy  and  activity  of  his  rival  Severus.  Instead 
of  hastening  to  Italy,  where  his  presence  was  indis- 
pensable, he  quietly  remained  at  Antiocb,  while  Sev 
ems  marched  to  Rome,  dethroned  Didias,  and  made 
active  preparations  for  prosecuting  the  war  a^inst 
Niger  in  Asia.  Roused  at  length  from  his  inactivity, 
Niger  crossed  over  to  Enrope,  and  eatsblished  liis 
headquarters  at  Byzantinm ;  but  he  had  scarcely  ar- 
rived at  this  place,  before  his  troops  in  Asia  were  de 
feated  near  Cyiicoa  by  tbe  genraala  of  Sevens.  He 
was  soon,  however,  able  to  collect  another  army, 
which  ho  commanded  in  person ;  but,  being  deftated 
successively  near  Nicea  and  at  Issus,  he  abandoned 
bis  troops,  and  fled  towards  the  Euphtates,  wiA  Uw 
intention  of  seeking  refuge  among  the  Pkrthians.  But 
before  be  could  reach  the  Euphrates,  be  was  overtaken 
by  a  detachment  of  the  enemy,  and  put  to  death  on 
the  spot.  {Sjcrt^tn^  Tit.  Nig.  —AurO.  Via.,  e.  SO. 
— Euirop.,  8,  10. — Enefd.  U».  KnowL,  nl  1%,  p. 
223.) 

Niaai,  or  rather  Niois,  a  name  which  has  besK 
given  tiD  lately  to  a  large  river,  mentioned  by  aneieii 
as  well  as  modem  geographers  as  flowing  tfaroogh  tbs 
interior  of  Libya  or  Central  Africa.  Herodotus 
83)  gives  an  interesting  acconnt  of  6ve  young  met 
of  the  Libyan  nation  of  the  Nasamones,  which  dwell 
on  the  coast  of  tbe  greater  Syrtis,  who  proceeded  or 
ajoamsjrordiscavaTintotbaintefkv.  A|^tiaT» 
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Mxt  to  it  dw)  eountiT  of  tho  wild  bMits,  tbej  cmnd 
the  gnat  sandy  desert  in  a  wettom  diractioo  for  many 
daya,  until  they  arriTod  at  a  country  inhabited  by  men 
of  low  auture,  who  conducted  them  through  extensive 
flHnbM  to  a  city  built  on  a  great  river,  which  co&- 
tainod  croeodUea,  and  flowed  towarda  the  riaiw  sua. 
lUa  infonnstion  Herodotus  derived  from  the  Greeks 
•f  Gyrene,  who  had  it  from  Etearehua,  king  of  the 
Amnonil,  who  aaid  that  the  river  in  question  was  a 
branch  of  the  Egyptian  Nile,  an  opinion  in  which  the 
hiatorian  acquiesced.  {Yid.  Nasamones,  and  Africa.) 
— Strabo  seems  to  have  known  little  of  the  interior  of 
Africa  aod  ita  rivcra :  he  cites  the  opposite  teatimo- 
niea  of  Poatdonina  and  Artemidomt,  Um  forner  of 
vriwm  aaid  that  the  riven  at  Libya  were  fn*  and 
■nail,  while  the  latter  stated  that  they  were  large  and 
owneroua. — Pliny  (ft,  1)  givea  an  account  of  we  ez- 
padition  into  Mauritania  of  'the  Roman  comminder 
Suetonius  Panlinua,  who  (A.D.  41)  led  a  Roman  army 
aerosa  the  Atlas,  aod,  after  paaaing  a  desert  of  black 
itiid  and  bamad  loeka,  airiTM  at  a  rirer  called  Ger,  in 
some  HSS.  Niger,  near  which  Kved  tbt  Canarii,  next 
to  whom  were  the  Perorst,  an  Ethiopian  tribe ;  and 
farthc  inland  were  the  Pbarueii,  as  Pliny  states  above 
in  the  same  chapter.  The  Canarii  inhabited  the  country 
now  called  Sut,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  empire  of 
Marocco,  neat  Cue  Aim,  and  mosita  to  the  Fortu- 
nate or  Ctiury  lalaoda ;  and  die  nrorai  dwelt  to  the 
south  of  them  along  the  aiacoast.  The  Ger  or  Niger 
of  Suetonins  Paulinus,  which  he  met  after  crossing  the 
Atlas,  must  have  been  me  of  the  streams  which  flow 
from  the  southern  side  of  the  great  Atlas,  through  the 
country  of  TtifiUU,  and  which  lose  tbemselTes  in  the 
MM  then)  desert.  One  of  these  streams  is  still  called 
OUr,  and  runa  through  Segelmesaa ;  and  this,  in  all 
probability,  is  the  Ger  or  Niyet  of  die  Roman  com- 
mander. Ger  ot  Gtr  aeema,  lo  fact,  to  be  an  old  gen- 
eric African  appellation  for  "  riTar."  Aa  for  the  des- 
ert which  Suetonins  crossed  before  he  arrived  at  the 
Ger,  it  could  evidently  not  be  the  great  deaert,  which 
a|«ead  hr  to  the  soutn  of  the  Canarii,  but  one  of  the 
desert  tracts  which  lay  immediately  south  of  the  Alias, 
Gaillid  describes  the  inhabited  parts  of  Draka,  T^fiUU, 
and  8€ftlmt»M  mk  coaaiatiiv  of  Taltoya  and  emaU 
pMna,  eneloaad  bjr  rtaril  ana  tocky  tracu  of  deaert 
eonntiy.— But,  beaidee  the  Ger  or  Niger  of  Suetonius, 
Plinv  m  aevefal  places  (6,  B.  «ef.  j  8,  SI)  apeaks  of 
another  apparently  distinct  rirer,  the  Nigris  of  iGthi- 
opia,  whicn  he  compsres  with  Uw  NOe,  "  swelling  at 
toe  same  seasons,  having  similar  animate  living  in  its 
waters,  and,  I^te  the  NUe,  pndneing  the  eiUmus  and 
papyraa."  In  bla  uttiemaly  confused  aeeoont,  which 
he  aerived  from  the  authority  of  Juba  II.,  king  of  Mau- 
ritania, he  mixes  op  the  Nigris  and  the  Nile  together 
with  other  rivara,  as  if  all  the  waters  of  Central  Africa 
formed  but  one  water-conrae,  which  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  prevalent  notion  of  old.  He  aaya  (&,  9)  that  the 
Nile  had  Ita  origin  in  a  mountaiD  of  Lower  Mauritania, 
not  far  from  the  ocean ;  that  it  flowed  duon^  aandy 
deeerts,  in  iriilcb  U  wae  concealed  for  several  days ; 
tfait  it  TMf>peared  m  a  great  lake  in  Mauritania  Cosa- 
rieosia,  was  again  hidden  for  twenty  days  in  deeerts, 
and  then  rose  again  in  the  soorcea  of  the  Nigris,  which 
river,  aeparating  Africa  (meaning  Northern  Africa)  from 
iBthiopia,  flowed  tbiongh  the  middle  of  Ethiopia,  and 
became  the  branch  of  Uie  Nile  called  Astapus.  The 
same  atoiy,  thoogh  without  any  mention  of  the  Nigris, 
ia  alluded  to  by  Vitruviaa,  Strabo,  and  others ;  and 
Hela  (3, 9)  adds,  that  the  river  at  its  source  wu  called 
Daras,  which  is  still  the  name  of  a  river  that  flours 
along  the  eastern  side  <rf  the  southern  chain  of  the 
Atlas  of  Maroeeo,  and  tbronsti  the  province  of  the 
sHoe  name  which  liea  west  of  T^fiUU,  and  is  nomin- 
ally evbieet  to  Maroeeo^  Hie  iliifK  or  DnduL  hat  a 
•valhMi  eonra*  towarda  lb*  deawt,  but  ita  temuutioc 
MB 


ia  onknown.   neie  ia  ano&et  river,  Uie  ^iafia,eaft 
ed  alao  WeJt  JVtin,  on  the  weat  aide  of  the  Mm 
ridge,  or  Southern  Atlas,  wbiefa  flows  thtowh  Ae 
country  of  Su*  in  a  western  direction,  enters  ue  saa 
to  the  south  of  Cape  Nun,  and  seema  to  correipood  te 
the  Daras  or  Daratus  of  Ptolemy. — Throurimit  iB 
these  confused  notions  of  the  hyuography  m  iDtami 
Africa  entntained  by  the  ancients,  one  cniatant  i»- 
port  or  tradition  ia  apparent,  namely,  that  of  the  ezirt. 
ence  of  a  large  river  south  of  the  great  desett,  tai 
flowing  towaids  the  east.   It  is  true  that  Herodot^ 
Strabo,  Pliny,  and  their  respective  authorities,  thoogfat 
thu  this  river  flowed  into  toe  Nile,  but  Mela  aeeni  U 
have  doobted  this,  for  he  says  that  when  the  itm 
roKdied  the  middle  of  tbe  cootiiient,   waa  not  kiam 
friuit  became  of  it. — Ptolemy,  who  wrote  hta  tin 
tbe  preceding  gec^raphera,  and  seems  to  have  hi 
better  infornialion  concerning  the  interior  of  Aftict, 
after  stating  that  "  Libya  Interior  ia  bounded  on  tbt 
north  by  the  two  Mauritanips,  and  by  Africa  ud  Cj- 
rena'ica  ;  on  the  east  by  Mannarica,  and  by  tbe  JEiiu- 
(^a  which  liea  eoutb  of  Egypt ;  on  the  south  by  In- 
terior .Ethiopia,  in  which  ia  the  coantry  of  Agisymbi  i 
and  on  tbe  west  by  the  Western  Ocean,  Etom  tbe  Hes- 
perian Gulf  to  the  frontier  of  Maoritania  Tiflgitana," 
proceols  to  enumerate  various  positions  on  at  cotst 
of  the  ocean ;  after  which  be  mention*  the  duef  mount, 
aine  of  Ul^a,  and  the  atcesma  that  flow  fnm  then  to 
the  sea.   He  then  adda,  "In  the  intertor,  d»  t«e 
greatest  rivers  are  the  Geir  and  the  Nigeir :  the  G«ii 
unitea  Mpunt  Usargola  (which  he  places  iaVfiW^. 
let  and  60"  E.  long.)  with  the  Garamantic  pbuui 
(the  name  of  a  mountain  which  he  bad  [oeTiODily 
stated  to  be  in  lO^  N.  lat.  and  33°  £.  long  ).  A 
river  diverges  from  it  at  42°  E.  loog-  and  16<>  N.  bt, 
and  makea  the  lake  Chelonides,  of  which  the  middle 
ia  in  «)°  £.  long,  and  30"  N.  lat.    This  river  is  nid 
to  be  kat  nnder  nound,  and  lo  reaj^iear,  formia  la- 
oiher  riveiv  of  wni<A  tlw  weatcm  md  is  st  46^  & 
long,  and  16°  N.  lat    The  eastern  part  of  the  rivet 
forms  the  Lake  Nuba,  the  site  of  which  ia  50"  £.  long, 
and  15°  N.  lal."    The  positions  here  assigned  to  tbe 
Geir,  and  tbe  direction  of  ita  main  stream,  from  the 
Garamantic  mountain  to  Mount  Uaargula,  being  loatb- 
east  ud  northwest,  eeem  to  point  oot  fbtus  re[vesent- 
ative  either  the  Shary  of  Ormou,  and  iu  supposed 
aflDuent,  the  Bakr  KuUa  of  Browne,  or  pobapa  the 
AlAr  Mmthd  of  the  aame  traveller,  calM  Om  Ttf- 
mam  by  Burckhardt,  who  says  that  its  indigenous  sp- 
pelUtion  is  Gir,  a  large  stream  coming  from  about  10° 
N.  let.,  and  flowing  otothwest  throi^  Wcdai,  nt* 
of  tbe  boideta  of  Dar-/wr.   Tba  MMU  is 
poeed  to  flow  into  Lake  FUtre ;  we  do  not  know 
whether  any  communication  exists  between  Lake  f*t- 
tn  and  the  Taehaid.    In  (act,  it  appeara  that  sevsisl 
,  stresms,  besides  the  Bohr  KvUa  and  tbe  Bah  Hit- 
ttlad,  all  coming  from  the  great  aouthem  range,  ot 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  flow  in  a  northwest  directioa 
through  the  countries  lying  between  jEbnioii  end  Dt- 
fur,  and  the  Geir  of  Ptolnnr  may  have  been  tbe  rap- 
resentaUve  of  any  ot  all  of  Uiem. — We  now  come  te 
Ptolemy's  Nigeir,  a  name  which,  having  been  mistakea 
for  the  Latin  word  Niger,  has  added  to  the  confusion 
on  the  subject.   Nigeir  is  a  compound  of  Uie  eenersi 
appellative  Geir  or  Gir,  which  is  found  applieato  ve- 
nous rivers  in  different  parts  of  Africa,  and  the  profit 
Ni  or  iV*,  wUch  is  found  in  several  names  of  tbe  aans 
iMun  rq)orted  by  Denham  and  CaiUi6.  Ptolemv 
nnkee  the  Nigeir  quite  a  distinct  river  from  the  Geb, 
and  placea  it  to  the  westward.   He  says  that  it  joint 
tbe  monntain  Mandrus,  19°  N.  lat.  and  14"  E.  loi^[., 
with  the  mountain  Tbala,  10°  N.  lat.  and  38*>  E.  long 
Ita  course  is  thereby  defined  as  much  longer  and  in  a 
toea  oblique  line  to  the  equator  than  that  of  the  Geir. 
In  hct,  It  woold  CMMepond  toleia^  well  (aDowii| 
far  tbe  impeifBcUoDof  tbe  Bwana'rf'obMmtiaB  mim 
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mot  nmn)  with  the  ictaal  dlHelfon  of  the  eootM  af 
dw  JbfiSa  md  tbit  of  the  riTet  of  SaUceioo,  ■uppoeinr 
Aat  rinr  to  form  k  communication  with  Lake  T$ek<M, 
u  Pcoism;  njM  that  the  Nigeir  hai  a  dirergent  to  the 
Uke  Libye,  which  be  places  in  16^  30'  N.  lat.  and 
S5°  E.  loDg.,  and  the  words  of  the  teit  seem  to  ex- 
jseai  Ibat  the  water  ran  into  the  lake;  so  that  the 
conne  of  tbo  Nigeir,  acconling  to  Ptolemr,  aa  wdl  u 
Ua  pivdeceaoors,  was  easterly,  as  tba  Jolwa  or  Quorr* 
actDaO<r  nm  for  a  great  part  of  iu  coarse.    "  The 
lake  Libye,**  observM  a  dtatiiwnished  geographer,  "to 
vfaich  there  was  an  easterly  divergent,  I  strongly  aas- 
pect  to  have  been  the  lake  TiekMd,  notwithstanding 
tkst  the  position  of  Libye  falls  300  geographical  mites 
nnthwestwaid  of  this  lake ;  for  the  name  of  Libre 
faronrs  the  preeamption  that  it  waa  the  principal  lake 
in  the  iDteiier  of  Libya ;  It  was  very  nattnal  that  Ptol- 
emy,  like  many  of  the  modema,  sbodd  hate  been 
misinrormed  as  to  the  commnntcatton  of  the  river  with 
that  lake,  and  that  he  "should  have  mistaken  two  riv- 
en flowing  from  the  same  ridge  in  opposite  directions, 
me  to  the  Quorra  and  the  other  to  the  Ttehadd  (I 
aliule  to  the  SakkiUoo  uid  Uie  Yen  rivers),  for  a 
■ogle  Dommunicstien  from  the  Qturra  to  the  lake." 
(Leake's  paper  "  On  tke  Qiwm  and  Ifiger,^  in  Uw 
second  Tobme  of  the  JmmuU  of  the  Royai  Geograph- 
ical Society  of  London,  1833.) — But  Ptolemy,  after 
lU.  may  not  liave  been  so  much  mteinrormed  with  re- 
spect to  a  communication  existing  between  the  lake 
and  his  rfigeir,  if,  as  is  now  strongly  suspected,  the 
eommmucation  really  oxiata,  thoagh  in  an  inverse  di- 
leetion  frwn  that  wucb  Ptolemy  appears  to  have  no- 
derstood.     It  is  surmised  that  the  river  Ttehadda, 
which,  at  its  junction  with  the  Qaorra,  just  above  the 
beginnings  of  the  delta,  is  larger  than  the  Quorra  itself, 
receives  an  outlet  from  the  lake  somewhere  about  the 
town  of  JaaAah.    (Captain  W.  Allen,  R.  N.,  On  a 
■OS  eonstrvctim  of  a  Map  of  ti  Portion  of  Wetttm 
Africa,  &c. — JounuU  of  the  Royal  Geogr.  Soe.  of 
London,  toI.  8,  1888.)   If  this  snnniae  prove  true, 
it  would  explain  the  statement  of  the  Arabian  geogra- 
phets  of  the  middle  ages,  Edrisi,  Abulfeda,  and  Leo 
Africanos,  who  state  that  the  Nil-el-Ahid,  or  river  of 
the  negroes,  flowed  from  east  to  west.    The  Ttchad- 
ia  then  would  be  the  river  of  the  Arabian,  and  the 
JeUbti  or  Upper  Quorra  that  of  the  Greek  and  Roman, 
gec^pbera.    Both  wen  ignorant  of  the  real  termi- 
nation of  tbeir  respective  streams.    "  It  ia  neverthe- 
less remarkable,  that  the  distance  laid  by  Ptolemy 
between  bia  aoarce  of  the  river  and  the  western  coast 
b  the  same  as  that  given  by  modem  observations ; 
^t  Thamondocana,  one  of  the  towns  on  the  Nigetr, 
is  exactly  coincident  with  Tomhwloo,  as  recnitly laid 
down  by  M.  Joroard  from  the  itineraiy  of  M.  Cail- 
M ;  that  the  lei^h  of  the  course  resnhing  from  Ptole- 
my's positions  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of^ the  Qwrra, 
u  far  aa  the  mountains  of  Kong,  with  the  addition  of 
the  Tachaida  or  Shary  of  Funda  ;  and  that  his  po- 
sition  of  Mount  Thala,  at  the  southeastetn  extremity 
of  the  Nigeir,  is  very  near  that  in  which  we  may  sup- 
pose the  T^Bchadda  to  liave  its  origin ;  so  that  it  would 
seem  aa  if  Ptolemy,  like  Sultan  fiello  and  other  mod- 
en  Afiricaiis,  bad  conaidered  the  Ttehadia  aa  a  con- 
tnnatioD  of  the  mun  river,  though  he  knew  the  Egyp- 
tian Nile  too  well  to  fall  into  the  modem  error  of  sup< 
posing  the  Nigeir  to  be  a  brsnch  of  die  Nile.  The 
mountain*  of  Kong,  and  the  passage  of  the  river 
Ibrough  them  at  right  angles  to  their  direction,  form- 
ed a  natmal  termination  to  the  extent  of  the  geogra- 
pher's  knmrladgo ;  in  like  manner,  as  amoiu  ooiaelTea, 
the  presumed,  and  at  length  the  asceitainM,  existence 
of  those  mountains,  has  been  the  chief  obstacle  to 
a  beliei  that  the  river-  terminated  in  the  Atlantic." 
(I^ake"*  Paper  "  On  Ike  Quorra  and  Niger,"  ah^ady 
quoted.) — Tne  opinions  estaUiehed  by  the  Anbian 
(•ognpbers  of  tM  middle  ages,  that  tbo  Niger  flow- 


ed vrastward,  led  Snropeatu  to  lode  hsr  iW  oatbaia 

in  the  SaegaL,  Oatmtim,  and  JSw  GrmnU;  but,  t^MXi 
exsminatton  of  tbAse  rivers,  U>e'  aiiatake  was  ascer- 
tained ;  and  D'Anville  and  other  geographers  wepom- 
ted  the  course  of  the  Senegtl  from  that  of  the  ^^ev, 
and  of  the  latter  from  that  of  the  Nile.  Mango 
waa  the  first  European  who  saw  the  great  mt^mal 
river  of  iSAufam  flowii^  towards  the  out,  aitd  called 
Jo/tSo.  He  traced  it  m  two  diSere&t  jonmeys.  fam 
Bantmaioo,  abont  ten  daya  from  its  source,  to  Bouf 
aa,  wbers  he  was  onfiMtanately  killed  in  1806.  Cli^ 
perton  crossed  the  rivw  at  Bouaaa  on  his  second 

{Qumey  to  Saikaioo,  in  1826 ;  and,  after  bis  death, 
lis  faiuiful  servant,  Richard  Lander,  andsrtook  to  nav- 
igate the  river  from  Boutta  to  its  mouth.  In  1827 
M  DToeeeded  from  Badagry,  on  the  coast,  to  Anus*, 
ana  there  ambaAed  on  the  xivar.  He  fbood  that  it 
flowed  in  a  eootfieni  dfrecUon,  teeeiving  sereral  laiM 
rivera  from  the  east ;  among  others,  the  noble  tWAm- 
da,  after  which  the  united  stream  passed  thm^  an 
opening  in  the  Kon^  chain,  and  that,  after  iasutng 
from  the  mountains,  it  sent  off  several  branches  boti 
east  and  west  towards  the  coast,  while  he  himsdf 
reached  the  rea  by  the  branch  known  till  then  by  Uw 
name  of  jRIo  iVwi. — Tmm  dl,  then,  tfaat  Ine  baan 
stated,  it  will  satisfactorily  appear,  that  the  mat  ri*w 
of  the  I'ihva  of  Herodotus,  the  Nigris  of  nii^,  the 
Nigeir  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Niger  of  modem  geogra* 
phy,  are  one  and  the  same  river  with  the  Quorra.  M, 
Walckenaer  {See^chea  Geographiquea  sur  Plnteri- 
eur  dt  VAfiipu  SeptentrionMle)  has  maintained  tba 
negative  aide  of  tite  qneetion,  aaseiting  that  the  an- 
cients had  no  knowledge  of  Soudan,  and  that  the  Ni> 
geir  of  Ptolemy  was  one  of  the  rivers  flowing  fimm 
the  Atlas ;  but  Col.  Leake  has  ably  answered  him, 
and  supported  the  affirmaliva  in  the  paper  already 
quoted.  {Eneyel.  Ua.  Knovl.,  vol.  16,  p.  SSl.Mfd.) 
— The  singular  theory  of  Sir  Rnfane  Donkin,  that  uh 
Niger  once  flowed  into  the  Meditenanean  when  tbs 
Syrtet  now  are,  but  that  it  baa  been  choked  op  and 
obliterated,  in  ihia  part  of  ita  conraa,  by  the  aattda  of 
the  desert,  is  very  ably  refuted  in  the  Quarterly  JU 
view  (vol.  41,  p.  226,  aeqq.). 

NioidIds  FiefiLus,  P.,  a  celebrated  aatrcdoger,  mi 
yet  a  man  of  excellent  judgment.  He  was  the  friend 
of  Cicero,  and  conenlted  by  bim  on  all  important  oe- 
GBsions.  NigidioB  was  a  aenalor  at  the  tine  of  Cat- 
iliae's  conspiracy,  and  lent  bia  beat  endaavoara  in  aid 
of  Cicero.  Five  years  after  this  he  attained  to  lbs 
pmlorship,  and  displayed  great  firmness  in  dischar- 
ging the  outies  of  tut  office.  He  waa,  at  a  sabe«qn«nl 
penod,  allowed  a  free  legation  fin  visiting  Asia  ;  and, 
returning  from  this  country,  met  Cieero  at  Mytilene, 
when  the  litter  waa  Sping  to  take  ehaige  ef  Ua  goT< 
ennent  of  Cilicia.  The  peripatotie  Cratippoa  aaaiat 
ed  at  the  conference  vrhico  the  two  friends  held  here^ 
and  in  which  Nigidins,  without  doubt,  maintained  the 
tenets  of  Pythsgoraa,  to  whoso  school  he  belonged. 
In  the  civil  wars  Nigidius  followed  the  party  of  Pom- 
pey.  Cessr,  who  pardoned  so  easily,  would  not,  how- 
ever, become  reconciled  to  him;  be  drove  him  into 
exile,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Cicero  in  bia 
behalf.  Nigidioa  diM  in  exile  a  year  before  tlw  aa> 
sassination  of  the  dictator.— -We  have  said  that  bewac 
a  celebrated  astrologer.  He  waa  strongly  attached, 
indeed,  to  this  pretended  science,  and  devoted  muck 
of  his  time  to  it.  The  ancient  writers  have  recorded 
several  of  his  predictions,  and,  in  particular,  a  ven 
remarkable  one  rdative  to  Ociaviua  (Angnstos),  OM 
his  becoming  tbe  maater  of  the  world.  (iSiMteii^ 
Aug.,  c.  94.— Did  Coat.,  46, 1.)  Cicero  epeaka  or 
many  occasions  of  his  great  erudition,  and  he  waa  re> 
gaided  as  the  most  learned  of  the  Romans  after  Vat 
ro.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works :  one  oi 
granunar,  ander  the  title  of  CoHmentarii  Oratimali 
d,  in  thirty  bjoka ;  a  Treatise  on  AnimaU,  in  ima 
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Mun;  uotbti  On  Wmi;  •  ray  hj^  mrk  On  Ae 
Goia  I*  above  iH,  •  Sj/ttem  ^  AMtrology,  or  » 
tbMrj  of  Ui«  art  of  diTioation.  MacioUuf  and  Aa- 
ha  Gelliua,  in  citing  dteso  works,  have  pmerred  for 
M  8oni«  few  (ngmeDta  of  tbem.  An  extract  On 
Tkundtr,  from  one  of  hii  production!,  eziata  in  Greek, 
having  been  tnn^ted  into  that  tongue  by  Ljrdua, 
and  iaaoned  in  hie  treMlse  on  Prodigies.  {SehHU, 
Ui$t.  LU.  Rom^  vd.  %  p.  187.) 

NIlos,  the  name  of  Uie  great  rirer  of  Eastern  ATri- 
ea,  the  Tariooa  branehoa  of  which  have  their  riae  in  the 
Ugh  lands  north  of  the  equator,  and,  flowing  through 
jllyfftttta  and  other  rwions  to  the  westward  of  it, 
meet  in  the  country  of  Scwuttr.  The  onited  etieem 
iowM  uorthwaid  thnmgfa  tfMt  end  Egypt,  ud,  after 
a  cootse  of  more  than  1800  mUes  fiom  the  ftidteat 
•xplored  point  of  its  prineqwl  branch,  enters  the  Med* 
ftmanean  by  Mveral  mouths,  wbkb  fonn  the  delta  of 
Egypt.  The  word  NU  eeems  to  be  an  old  indigenooa 
^>pellatK)tt,  meaning  *'  river,"  like  that  of  Gir  in  Sod- 
den  and  other  countriea  soulhof  the  Atlas.  {Vid.  Ni- 
ger.) The  modem  Emtians  call  the  river  Bahr-/fil, 
or  eimply  Bakr ;  in  Kobia  it  is  knowa  by  varions 
Munea ;  in  Sennaar  the  eentrtt  branch,  or  Blue  Riv- 
er,  is  called  Adit ;  and  in  Abyssinia,  Abawi.  The 
three  principal  faranches-of  the  Nile  are:  1.  The 
Bahr  el  AbUd,  or  White  Rrter,  to  the  west,  which  is 
now  aseertabed  to  be  the  tai^st  and  longeet.  2. 
lie  Bakr  tl  Azrek,  or  Bine  River,  in  tbm  centre.  3. 
Tka  Taxazxe,  or  AAara,  vrUch  ts  the  eaetem  branch. 
These  three  branches  were  known  to  Ptolemy,  who 
teems  to  have  considered  the  Western  as  tlie  tnie 
Nile,  and  to  have  called  the  BoAr  el  Amk  by  the 
name  of  AsUpus,  and  the  Ttuatxe  by  the  appellation 
ef  Astaboras.  He  Axed  the  sources  of  the  western 
fiver  in  nomerons  lakes  at  the  foot  of  tbe  Mountains 
cf  the  Moon,  which  he  placed  in  10"  S.  let.  Str^ 
(8tl)  speaks  of  tbe  islaod  oT'MeroS  as  bounded  on 
the  soath  by  the  confloence  of  the  Astaboraa,  Astapns, 
and  Astasobaa.  In  another  place  (786)  he  says,  that 
tbe  Nile  receives  the  Astaboras  and  Astapns ;  which 
latter  "some  call  tbe  Astasobas,  and  say  that  tbe  As- 
tapos  ia  another  river,  which  flows  from  some  lakes  in 
the  sooth,  and  makes  pretty  nearly  tbe  direct  course 
of  the  Nile,  and  is  awollui  by  sunuiMr-rain*.'*  While 
these  paesages  ceitainly  prove  that  the  ancient  geog- 
lairiien  knew  there  were  three  main  streams,  they 
also  prove  thet  their  notions  aboat  tbem  were  eitreme- 
ly  confused. — Tbe  Nile,  as  if  it  were  doomed  for  ever 
to  share  the  obscurity  which  covers  the  ancient  his  lory 
of  tbe  land  to  which  it  miniaters,  atill  conceals  iu  tme 
eources  &om  eager  enriosi^  til  modem  science. 
The  question  «4iich  was  agitated  In  the  age  of  tbe 
Ptolemies  has  not  yet  been  solved ;  and,  although 
2000  years  have  elsjwed  since  Eratosthenes  poUished 
his  conjectnrcB  as  to  the  origin  of  the  principal  branch, 
we  possess  not  more  satisfactory  knowledge  on  that 
partKolar  point  than  was  eojored  in  his  days  by  tbe 
phihiBopbera  of  Alenndrea.  The  repeated  failures 
which  had  already  attended  the  various  aUempU  to 
diaeover  ita  fountains,  convinced  tbe  geograpbers  of 
Greece  and  Rome  that  success  was  impoaaible,  and 
that  it  was  the  will  of  the  gods  to  conceal  from  all 
generatims  this  great  secret  of  nature.  Homer,  in 
bngaage  sufficiently  ambiguous,  describos  it  as  a 
stream  descending  froin  heaven.  Herodotus  made  in- 
loiry  in  i^ld  to  ita  commencement,  but  soon  saw 
reason  to  lelinqaiah  the  attempt  aa  altogether  frnitless. 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  Ptoleirty  Pbiladalphua,  en- 
gaged in  the  aame  undertaldng,  and  despatched  per- 
eons  well  qualified  by  their  knowledge  for  the  arduous 
task ;  hut  who,  nevertheless,  like  tbe  great  father  of 
histiMy  himself,  travelled  and  inquired  in  vain.  Pom- 
punine  M^  was  doabtful  whewer  it  did  not  rise  in 
the  country  of  the  Antipodea.  Pliny  traced  it  in  im- 
aitnatiMi  to  a  mountain  in  the  Lower  Mauritania, 
SM 


wUe  Eotbemeoea  was  of  ontnion  that  k  pneaaiM 
boaa  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic,  aad  pencMad 
through  the  heart  of  Africa,  dividing  it  iato  two  con- 
tinenu.  Virgil  {Gecrg.,  4,  SM)  appears  to  ban 
voured  a'  conjecture,  miich  also  foand  snpportm  st  s 
later  period,  that  tbe  Nile  proceeded  Ann  theewt, 
and  might  be  identified  with  one  of  tbe  great  imn 
of  Asia.  {^RuMMtir*  Egypt,  p.  33,  ven-)— The  m- 
meroQs  leports  of  the  natives,  who  call  the  M<>«"«"" 
of  the  Moon  by  the  Arabic  version  of  the  aame  mas 
Ib^ti  'I  Jdmort,  thoogh  generaUy  prononDced  litU 
'IKumri,  which  wookl  mean  "  blue  monnlaina,"  seta 
to  agree  in  placing  the  aooRes  of  the  AUmi  WTtnl 
degrace  oorth  of  the  equator,  at  oea^  as  eqed  dii 
tanea  betareea  the  eastern  and  weaten  coaata  of  Af 
rica.  But  wo  have  no  poaitiva  infonnation  ettberas 
to  the  true  poaitioa  of  tbe  sonrces  or  of  tbe  oMnUim 
themselves.  The  BaJb-  «/  Asrek,  or  Blue  Rim, 
which  was  long  supposed  to  be  tl^  main  branch  of 
the  Nile,  and  which  Bmce  also  took  for  aach,hM 
three  sources  iu  the  hi|^  land  of  Ctejmm,  near  tbe  vil- 
lage of  Geak,  southwest  of  Lake  DMiAea,  ia  Ufi» 
26"  N.  )at,  and  86<*  66*  SO"  £.  long.,  aecotdh^  Is 
Brace'e  obeervalioDs.  The  sourcee  of  the  Atrek  sp- 
pear  to  have  bean  visited  by  Father  Psea,  sod  per- 
tups  by  other  miesionariea,  long  before  Brace.  The 
vast  importance  attached  to  that  discovery  has  become 
much  dimioiabed  since  the  infnmatioa  iriuch  we  have 
acquired  of  the  Abitd,  whoao  aooices  are  sliQ  nnex 
plored,  and  still  involved  in  that  myeteiy  which  tbe 
ancients  represent  aa  hovering  about  the  fonntaiLsflf 
the  Nile.  The  Tacazxe  rises  in  tbe  high  moBntans 
of  Latla,  ia  about  40'  N.  Ut.,  and  30°  WE. 
long.  Its  sources  were  known  to  the  Jesuit  missica* 
aries  in  Abyaainia,  and  have  been  visited  of  late  yean 
by  Pearce. — ^The  Nile,  from  the  confluence  of  tbt 
Tacazxe  down  to  its  entrance  into  tlw  Meditenancao, 
a  distance  of  ISOO  geographical  milea  meaaorBd  aloflg 
the  coarse  of  the  river,  receives  no  pennanent  stieama ; 
but  in  the  aeason  of  rains  it  baa  wadys  or  loncnts 
flowing  into  it  from  the  moantaina  that  lie  between 
it  and  the  Red  Sea.  North  of  jtTjre.  in  ]9°  W  M 
lat.,  the  Nile  enters  the  [urovince  of  Dv  Mahut,  in 
Lower  Nubia,  where  it  fonna  a  cataract  ot  rapid,  cem- 
maa\j  called  the  third  cataract  by  those  wbo  aaecnd 
the  nver.  After  aeveral  vrindings,  tbe  itm  mcliiMs 
to  the  northeast ;  and  near  S2*>  N.  lat.  forma  the  sec- 
ond cataract,  called  Wady  Haifa,  after  which  it  pass- 
es the  splendid  temple  of  Ipsambnl.  Continuing  its 
nortbeaat  courae,  the  Nile,  at  about  24"  N.  lat.,  form 
tbe  last  cataract,  between  granite  rocks  whi^  cnxs 
the  river  near  Aamtat,  tbe  ancient  Syena.  After  en- 
tering the  bonndaries  of  Egypt,  the  Nile  floers  throogii 
the  whole  length  of  that  eonnlry,  which  it  waters  and 
fertilizes,  especially  the  Delta.  Egypt,  in  &ct,  owes  to 
the  Nile  its  very  existence  sa  a  productive  and  habita- 
ble re^on,  and  accordingly,  in  olden  timea,  the  people 
worshipped  the  beneficent  river  as  their  toteUiy  god. 

I-  Tlu  DdlM. 

The  Nile,  issuing  from  the  valley  a  few  miles  north 
of  Cairo,  enters  the  wide  low  plain  which,  from  its  tri- 
angular form  and  ita  resemblance  to  the  letter  A,  re- 
ceived from  the  Greeks  the  name  of  the  Delta.  The 
liver,  at  a  pisce  cslled  Batu  el  Bakar^  near  the  an- 
cient CercasoruB,  dividea  into  two  branches,  the  one 
of  which,  Oowii^  to  RoattU,  and  the  other  to  Daan- 
ettA,  eDcIoaa  between  tbem  the  preaent  Delta.  -Thasa 
two  arms  or  branches  were  anciently  called  the  Ca- 
nopic  and  Phatnitic.  The  figure  of  the  Delta  ia  now 
determined  by  these  two  branches,  althoagb  the  cutti- 
vated  plain  known  by  that  name  extenda  considerably 
beyond  to  the  east  and  west,  ss  far  aa  the  sandy  des- 
ert on  either  aide.  In  ancient  times,  however,  the 
triangle  of  the  Delta  waa  much  more  obtuse  at  ila 
apex,  as  iu  ri^t  side  was  famed  by  the  Pdaaiaf 
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tnoefc,  yMA,  deuebing  iiwlf  fron  dte  Nile  Ugher 
w  Ibe  Dmiietta  bnaeh,  flowed  to  Peloeioin,  at 
the  «Mtwn  extremity^tf  LikmMattaUh.  This  bnnch 
ia  DOW  in  e  gteat  meuaia  eboked  up,  tlKtngfa  it  atiJl 
•orvee  partly  for  the  parpoae  of  inigatioti.  During 
•ox  winter  months,  which  are  the  spring  of  Egjpt,  the 
DeUa,  as  well  as  the  Tslle;  of  the  Nile,  looks  like  a 
teligluful  garden,  smiling  with  verdsie,  and  enamel- 
'•d  with  the  bloesoaw  of  trees  and  plants.  Later  in 
tho  year  the  soil  beoomee  parched  and  dusty ;  and 
m  Mey  the  soSbcatisg  khamseea  begins  to  Mow  fre* 
luently  from  the  sonth,  sweeping  t.U>og  the  fine  sand, 
and  cttoeii^  Taiione  diseases,  until  the  rising  of  the 
beneficent  riTer  comes  ^in  to  refresh  the  Um.— For 
some  remarks  on  the  fertilitj  of  Egypt,  and  of  the 
Delta  in  particuUr,  consult  the  article  Egypt,  ^  1,  page 
36,  col.  1. 

9.  Motukt  of  the  Ifile,  and  Inundation  of  the  Rxvtr. 

Tkw  anciento  were  acqtMinted  with,  aad  mention, 
eeven  mootfas  of  the  Nile,  with  respect  to  the  changes 
ia  fwluch,  the  following  are  the  moat  established  re- 
mit*.   1.  The  CantHMe  moatb,  now  ptrtly  eonfonnd* 
ad  with  the  canal  of^  AlazandiM,  and  putly  lost  in 
LafafUo.   S.  The  Bolbilina  month  at  iloteflA.  8. 
Hie  Sebennytic  month,  [mibebty  the  opening  into  the 
present  Lake  Burloa.   4.  The  Pbetnitic  or  Bucolic 
at  Dami€tta,   6.  The  Mendesian,  which  is  lost  in  tite 
Lake  MenzaUh,  the  mouth  of  which  is  represented  by 
that  of  DOek.   6.  The  Tanitie  or  Saitic,  whieh  cor- 
miMnda  lo  the  Jtfpe*  canal.   7.  The  Pelusiic  month 
seeme  to  be  rapiesented  by  what  ie  now  tb«  most 
•aatctly  month  of  Lake  MmzaUk,  where  the  ruin*  of 
Peliiaiam  aie  still  Tietble.— The  rise  of  the  Nile,  in 
nmnaon  with  that  of  all  the  riTers  of  the  Unrid  zone, 
a  caused  by  the  heavy  periodical  rains  which  drench 
he  table-land  of  Abyssinia  and  the  moontainoaa  coun- 
try that  stretches  from  it  towards  the  south  and  west. 
1'bia  phenomenon  ia  well  explained  by  Bruce.    *'  The 
air,*'  be  obserres,  **ia  so  much  rarefied     the  snn  da- 
nng  tbe  time  be  remains  abnost  ttationaiT  over  the 
tn^c  of  Capricorn,  that  the  winds,  loeded  wiib  va- 
pours, nuh  in  upon  the  land  from  the  Atlantic  on  the 
west,  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  cold 
Sontbem  Ocean  beyond  the  Cape.  Thus  a  great  quan- 
titj  of  vapour  is  gathered,  la  it  were,  into  a  focus ; 
aod,  as  tna  same  caoaas  eootioue  to  operate  during 
ibe  nrogiess  of  the  sun  northward,  a  vast  train  of 
elonas  proceed  from  eouth  to  north,  which  are  eome- 
timea  extended  mneb  farther  than  at  other  pniods. 
In  April  sU  the  rivers  in  the  south  of  Abyssinia  b^n 
to  swell ;  in  the  beginning  of  June  they  are  all  full, 
and  continue  so  ^hile  the  sun  remains  stationary  in 
tlM  txopic  of  Cancer."— The  rise  of  the  Nile  begin* 
in  Jana,  about  the  summer  sobtice,  and  it  continues 
to  inenase  till  Sqitember,  overflowing  Uie  lowlands 
along  its  coarse.   The  Delta  then  looks  like  an  im- 
mense marsh,  interspersed  with  numerous  islands, 
with  villages,  towns,  end  plantationa  of  trees,  just 
above  tbe  water.    Should  Uie  Nile  rise  a  few  feet 
■bora  iu  ordinary  elevation,  the  inundation  aweeps 
away  the  mod-bailt  cottages  of  the  Arabs,  drowns 
dioir  cattle,  and  involves  the  whole  population  in  ruin. 
Again,  abould  it  fall  short  of  tbe  oostomary  height, 
bad  enpaand  dearth  are  the  consequences.   The  in- 
■adatiou,  after  having  remained  stationary  for  a  few 
daya,  begins  to  subside,  and  about  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber most  of  tbe  fields  are  left  dry,  and  covered  with 
a  ftesh  layer  of  rich  brown  slime :  this  is  the  time 
when  the  unde  are  put  under  culture.   It  would  seem 
that  tbe  river  cuts  a  passage  throu^  a  eonsiderablfl 
extent  of  rich  soil  before  it  sppioaches  the  granite 
laoge  which  bounds  the  western  extremity  of  Nubia. 
The  tropical  rains  collect  on  tbe  Uble-lands  of  the 
iotanor,  where  they  form  immense  sheets  of  water,  or 
NMpMary  Ukea.   When  these  have  reached  a  level 


high  enough  to  overflow  the  bonndaries  of  tbeir  W 
sine,  tbay  suddenly  send  down  into  the  rivers  an  eiu» 
moos  Twnma  of  flaid  impregnated  with  the  soft  eaitk 
ow  wbieb  it  baa  .for  some  time  stagnated.  Hence 
tbe  momentary  pauses  and  sudden  renewals  in  the 
nse  of  the  Nue ;  hence,  too,  the  abundance  of  fui- 
lilizing  slime,  which  is  nerer  found  so  copious  in 
tbe  waters  of  rivers  that  owe  tbeix  incresse  sole^  t9 
the  direct  influence  of  the  tain*.  The  mud  of  the 
Nile^  upon  analysis,  gives  neatly  one  half  of  aqiilla 
ceous  earth,  vrith  about  one  fowth  of  caibonate  of 
lime ;  die  remainder  consisting  of  water,  oxyde  of 
iron,  and  carbonate  of  magoesis.  On  the  very  banlcs 
tiie  slime  is  mixed  with  mdcb  sand,  which  it  loses  in 
proportion  as  it  is  carried  hrther  from  the  river,  eo 
that,  at  a  certain  distance,  it  consist*  almost  entirely 
of  pure  argil.  This  mud  is  emj^ed  in  sevard  arte 
among  the  Egyptians.  It  is  fofsiad  mto  exedlant 
bricks,  as  well  a*  into  a  varied  of  veeaels  for  domes- 
tie  naea.  It  enters,  also,  into  the  manufacture  of  to- 
bacco-pipee.  Glass-makers  empk)y  it  in  the  construe- - 
tion  of  their  fiiinaces,  and  the  country  people  cover 
tbeir  hoosas  with  it.— We  have  already  remariied, 
that  Egypt  is  indebted  fat  her  rich  harvests  to  tbe 
mould  or  soil  which  ia  dqtosited  by  tbe  river  during 
(he  annual  flood.  Aa  eoon  as  the  waters  retire  tfat 
cultivation  of  the  groond  onnmences.  If  it  has  im 
bibed  the  requisite  degree  of  moisture,  the  process  of 
agriculture  is  neither  difficult  nor  tedious.  The  seed 
is  scattered  over  the  soft  saiface,  and  vegetatim, 
which  almost  immediately  aneeeadi^  goes  on  wiA 
great  rapidity.  Where  tbe  land  bas  been  only  par 
tially  inundated,  recourse  ia  had  to  irrigation,  by 
meana  of  which  many  species  of  vegetables  are  raia- 
ed,  even  during  the  dry  season.  Harvest  follows  at 
the  distance  of  about  six  or  eight  weeks,  according  to 
tbe  difierent  kinds  of  grain,  leaving  time,  in  most  ca- 
ses, for  a  succession  of  crops  wherever  there  is  a  full 
command  of  water. — The  sweUings  of  the  Nile,  hi 
Upper  Egypt,  are  from  80  to  85  wet ;  at  Cairo  they 
are  S8  feet,  according  to  Humboldt,  bat,  according  te 
Giiard,  7.4!0  metre^,  nearly  84^  feet ;  in  tbe  noftb- 
em  part  of  tho  Delta,  owing  to  the  breadth  of  the  in- 
undation and  the  ariificial  channels,  only  4  feet. — 
The  common  Egyptian  mode  of  clarifying  tbe  water 
of  the  Nile  i*  means  of  pounded  almonds.  It 
holds  a  onmbei  of"^ aabsiances  in  a  slate  of  impeifeel 
solotioo,  which  are  in  this  way  precipitated.  Its  wa- 
ter ia  tben  one  of  the  purest  known,  remarkable  foi 
its  being  eaaily  digested  by  the  atomscb,  for  its  salu- 
tary qultties,  and  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
applied.  Europeans,  as  well  as  natives,  are  loud  in 
tbeir  eulogies  on  tbe  egieeable  and  aalubrious  quali- 
ties of  tbe  water  of  the  Nile.  Giovanni  Finati,  far 
exsm[^  who  was  no  stranger  to  tbe  limpid  streama 
of  other  lands,  sighed  for  the  (qiportunity  of  returning 
to  Cairo,  that  he  might  once  mote  drink  its  deliciooa 
water,  and  breathe  its  mild  atmoei^ere.  Maillet,  too, 
a  writer  of  good  credit,  remans,  that  it  is  among 
waters  what  Champagne  ie  among  wines.  The  Hua- 
solmans  tbemaelves  acknowledge,  that  if  their  prof^ 
Mohammed  had  Usted  it,  be  would  tuve  sn]^Jieal«d 
heaven  for  a  tanestrisl  immort^ty,  that  he  might  an* 
joy  it  for  ever.   [RandSM  Bgffty  p.  4S,  S3,  wff ■) 

3.  Depotilet  of  the  Nile,  and  increate  cf  the  DelU, 

We  have  here  a  very  interesting  topic  of  inquiry.  It 
ie  an  observation  ss  o(d  as  the  days  of  Herodotus,  that 
Egypt  is  tbe  gift  of  the  Nile.  This  historian  imaguwl 
that  all  tbe  lower  diviaioB  of  tbe  coaatry  waa  linmany 
a  deep  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea,  and  that  it  had  been 
ffradnally  mled  op  by  d^waltion*  from  tbe  river.  He 
Qlostrstes  Us  reasoning  on  this  subject  by  supposing, 
that  the  present  appearance  of  the  Red  Sea  tesemblet 
exactly  tne  awect  which  Egypt  must  have  exhibited 
in  ila  originu  state;  and  that  if  tbe  Nile  by. any 
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■Mumn  ateittod  to  low  into  Um  Aftbiia  Odt, 
k  wobM,  fa  Iboooonoof  MiOMtouo,  eamwf  into  it 
neb  •  qoeoti^  of  oulh  «i  wonM  nieo  ite  M  to  the 
loTtl  of  the  wmoundiiig  eoMt.  I  em  of  t^Moioit,  bo 
■objoltM^  tbet  thU  ought  toko  pleco  otod  within  10,000 
yaan ;  why  tbea  mt^t  net  e  bey  itill  nan  iiMeione 
then  thie  be  choked  op  with  mna,  in  Qtt  (imo  which 
pieed  before  oar  age,  hj  •  f  treaia  so  great  itid  pow- 
wfal  at  the  NHol  (3,  11.) — The  mea  of  scienee  who 
leconqianied  the  Freocb  eipeditioa  into  Egypt  nnder- 
took  to  meaMire  the  depth  of  allonal  matter  which  has 
been  actoally  depooitea  bj  the  rif  or.  By  silking  pita 
U  difieroDt  intenaU,  both  on  the  banka  of  the  curirat 
and  oa  the  outer  «dge  of  the  atratuoi,  they  aaceruhted 
■■tiaCuUNrity,  first,  that  the  auface  €>f  the  toil  de- 
etinea  from  the  mamin  of  tbe  stnam  towiida  the  foot 
of  the  hiUa ;  seoondly,  that  tbe  thieknese  of  tbe  de- 
posite  is  generally  aooot  tea  feet  near  the  river,  aod 
deereaaea  gradually  aa  it  reeedee  from  it ;  end,  thirdly, 
that  boDeeth  tbe  mud  there  is  a  bed  <tf  aend  analogoos 
10  tbe  sobatance  wlucb  baa  at  all  timea  been  bronght 
iown  bf  tbe  flood  of  the  Nile.  Thia  conTex  fonn  as- 
imned  by  ibe  aorfeee  of  the  nlley  ie  not  peculiar  to 
Egypt,  being  common  to  Iba  benka  of  all  groat  rivera, 
where  the  quantity  of  aoil  MmqMtrMd  by  the  corrent 
is  greater  than  that  wbieh  is  washed  down  by  rain 
from  the  neigbbooiiog  mountain*.  Tbe  plaina  which 
akirt  tbe  MiMiseippi  wd  the  Qongee  proiaal  in  many 
paite  an  eiaiiyle  of  the  aaoM  pbenomenan^— An  at- 
tempt has  Ukawiae  been  madt  to  aecMtaio  tbe  ml*  of 
tbe  annaal  depoeitioo  9f  aUuvial  eubetanee,  and  there- 
by to  moaaoio  the  elevation  whidt  has  boon  confHred 
upon  the  valley  of  JEgypt  by  the  action  of  iu  river. 
Bat  on  DO  point  are  Iravellera  lose  agreed  than  in  re- 
gard to  the  ebange  of  level  and  the  inereaoa  of  land 
on  tbe  eeeeoiat.  Sr.  Sbaw  and  K.  Beva^  teka  their 
•tand  on  ^  one  aide,  and  era  lae^toly  oppooed  by 
Broce  and  Voloey  on  tbe  other.  Heroootus  informs 
Da,  that  iD  tiie  r^n  of  Mearis,  if  the  Nile  rose  to  the 
h^ht  of  eight  cubiu,  all  tbe  land*  of  Egypt  were  anf- 
Sciently  watered ;  hot  that  in  his  own  time — not  quite 
900  veara  afterward — Uie  couDliy  waa  not  covered 
with  leas  than  fifteen  or  atzteen  cobita  of  water.  The 
addition  of  soil,  therefore,  was  equal  to  seven  eubita 
at  the  least,  or  186  inchee  in  tbe  oonree  of  900  y«ai». 
"Bnl  at  pceeent,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "tba  river  mnst 
rise  to  tu  height  of  twenty  CDUts— and  it  oeaally 
risas  to  24  cubits — before  the  whole  oountiy  ia  over- 
towed.  Since  the  time,  therefore,  of  Herodotae, 
Egypt  has  gained  new  soil  to  the  depth  of  S30  inebes. 
And  if  we  look  back  from  the  reign  of  Moris  to  tbe 
time  of  tbe  Dehigo,  and  rockaa  tatt  interval  by  tbe 
fame  proportion,  we  shall  find  that  tbe  whole  pnpeo- 
diculai  accession  of  the  soil,  from  tbe  Delnge  to  A.D. 
1721,mustbe600  inches;  that  is,  the  land  of  Egypt  has 
f^ined  41  feet  8  inches  of  soil  in  4073  years,  j^ins, 
ID  process  of  time,  the  country  may  be  raised  to  ench 
a  hei^t  that  the  tiver  wiU  not  be  able  to  overflow  its 
banka ;  and  Egypt,  conaoqDflDtly,  fitem  being  the  moat 
fertile,  will,  for  want  of  the  annaal  inoDdatfmi,  become 
one  of  the  most  barren  parts  of  tbenniverae."  {Skaw't 
Tmela,  vol.  3,  p.  S35.)— We  shaU  see  preeently  that 
tins  fear  on  the  part  of  the  learned  traveller  is  entirely 
irithoat  foundstion.  Were  it  possible  to  determine 
tbe  mean  rate  of  accumulation,  a  species  of  chronome- 
ter would  be  thereby  obtained  for  measurit^  the  lapse 
of  time  which  has  passed  since  any  monument,  or  oth- 
er work  of  ait  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  riw,  waa 
KMoally  founded.  In  ai^lying  the  prhieiplo  now  at»- 
tod,  it  ia  not  neceassry  to  assume  anything  mote  than 
Ibat  the  buildinff  in  question  was  not  placed  by  ila 
architect  under  ue  loTal  of  the  tiver  at  its  ordinary  in- 
midations,  a  postulatum  which,  in  regard  to  palacea, 
tamplee,  and  sUtuea,  will  be  most  readily  grantad. 
Proeaoding  on  tbia  ground,  the  French  pniloeophew 
bmided  a  conjecture  reqiaeting  a  nantbav  of  oatae, 


*t  «4kldi  tbafiiDDwiiv  aia  eooac  af  the  moat  nasi*. 
alM :  1.  The  depth  of  tbe  aod  toood  the  cohMesl 
etatne  of  Menmon,  at  Tbebea,  gives  only  O.IM  ef  ■ 
mAre  (less  than  four  inches)  aa  the  rate  of  accumola- 
tion  in  a  century,  while  the  mean  of  aaveial  observa- 
tion* made  in  the  valley  of  Lower  Egypt  givas  0.111 
of  a  mitre,  or  rather  mota  than  fborincbee.  BotAa 
baaia  ef  tbe  statoe  of  Menmon  was  certainly  tsistd 
above  the  level  of  the  inundation  by  being  placed  aa 
an  artificial  mound  ;  and  exeavationa  made  nsai  it 
show  that  dte  original  bei^t  of  that  was  six  wiam 
(19.686  feet)  above  the  level  of  the  eoil.  A  aaiu 
result  is  obuined  from  ezamtning  the  foDodatioM  si 
tbe  palace  at  Lujor.  Taking,  tberefore.  0.136  eft 
mitre,  the  mean  secular  augmoitation  of  tbe  soil,  u  • 
divisor,  the  qootirat,  4760,  givea  tbe  nnmbet  of  yei.t 
which  hsve  elapsed  since  we  foundatioD  of  Tbrin 
was  laid.  This  date,  which,  of  cooM,  can  only  tc 
considered  as  a  very  imperfect  ajwiozimalioo  to  tbe 
truth,  carriea  the  origin  of  that  celebrated  metn^N^ 
as  far  back  u  3960  yean  befoie  Christ,  and,  conss- 
qnently,  61S  yean  before  the  Deloga,  aconding  to  ihi 
reckoning  of  the  modern  Jews.  Bat  tbe  nonben 
given  there  differ  materially  from  Iboee  of  tbe  Samaras 
text  and  tin  Septuagint  vetiion ;  which,  csnying  tba 
Deluge  Ittck  to  tbe  year  9716  before  Christ,  make  la 
iuterval  of  aeven  centories  and  a  half  between  tbe 
fiood  and  the  buildmg  of  Tbdiee.  Though  no  dis- 
tinct ecconnt  (rf  the  age  af  ihet  city  is  to  be  fannd 
in  the  Ontk  historiana,  it  is  clear  boa  IKodeim  that 
they  believed  it  to  have  been  be^n  in  a  ▼eiytemou 

Eiod  of  antiquity.  (Diod.  Sic.,  1, 16.>~3.  The  nib- 
b  ci^eeted  at  tbe  foot  of  the  obelisk  of  Loior  indi- 
eatea  that  it  was  erected  fourteen  faondred  yean  bafbn 
the  Christian  era. — 8.  Tbe  eaneeway  which  ctosfei 
the  plain  of  Siont  furnishes  a  similar  gnmnd  far  sop- 
posing  that  it  must  have  been  fbonded  twdve  bundrtd 
years  anterior  to  tbe  aame  epoch. — 4.  Tbe  pOlarat 
Heliopolis,  six  mOes  from  Cairo,  appean,  from  evi- 
dence strictly  snalogDUi.  to  have  be«i  raised  about 
tbe  period  just  specified  ;  but,  as  tbe  waten  dnin  off 
more  slowly  in  the  Delta  than  in  Uppo-  f;gypt,  tbe 
accomoladon  of  alluvial  soil  is  more  rapid  there  than 
hi^er  up  the  stream;  the  foondationa,  tbsrefore,  al 
ancient  boiMinn  in  tbe  foimu  dietriet  wiU  bt  at  aa 
great  a  depUi  bdow  tbe  tnrfitto  ta  tboae  of  muA  i^ealr 
er  antiquity  are  m  the  middle  and  upper  {ffovmces. 
But  it  is  obvkme  ib»t  to  form  these  calcolaiioDS  with 
such  accuracy  as  vroatd  render  them  leee  liaUe  to  dis- 
pute, more  tinw  and  obaervation  would  be  leqnitils 
than  could  be  given  by  the  French  in  tbe  short  poW 
during  which  uey  continued  in  nndiatorbed  pasaeatin 
of  Egypt.  One  general  and  impntant  coDsequence, 
bowevDT,  arismg  ftom  their  inquitiee,  can  baidly  be 
overlooked  or  denied  ;  namely,  that  the  dates  tbos  eb> 
tained  are  as  remote  from  the  extravagant  chromdon 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  they  are  consistent  witb 
tbe  testimony  of  bo^i  sacred  end  profane  hiMoiy.  with 
regard  to  the  early  ciriliiation  of  that  intnertiig 
countiy.  —  Bot,  little  or  no  reliaoce  can  bo  pbecd  en 
auch  conclusions,  becauae  it  is  now  manifestly  nnpos- 
Bible  to  asceruin,  in  the  first  instance,  whether  lbs 
measures  referred  to  by  the  ancient  historiins  ^'"J^ 
all  cases  of  tbe  same  standard ;  and,  eecondly,  ^uw* 
the  deposition  of  eoil  in  the  %yptian  valley  *d  no* 
proceed  more  raptdhr  in  eerly  tunee  than  it  doee  mow 
days,  «  even  than  it  baa  done  evM  ainee  ita  rfhrto 
fiiatbeomnaanol^eetDfiAilosoT^ealcQrioMty.  Iw 
tbe  lavel  of  tba  land  has  been  raieed,  and  its  exM« 
towarda  the  sea  greatly  increased  since  tbe  sgo  ef  Ho* 
Todotna,  we  might  safely  infer,  aa  well  from  flw  gwg 
in.*a«ion  of  earuiy  matter  wlucb  is  held  in  suspaniH 
by  tbe  Nile  when  in  a  eUte  of  flood,  aa  frotn  theaast 
ogous  operation  of  all  la^e  riven,  both  in  tba  oWf  , 
tinents  and  in  the  new.  Thara  is,  in  trath,  nejooi 
raisan  for  qoeetioning  the  bet  mentianad  ^  Dr.  &■« 
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Ihit  the  mud  of  Ethiopia  hu  besn  detected  by  sound- 
ings  at  the  distanee  of  not  len  than  twan^  leagaes 
fimn  the  coast  of  the  Delta.  Nor  yet  is  there  any  snb- 
■tantial  graiuid  for  apprehending,  with  the  author  jnat 
named,  that,  in  procesa  of  tinw,  the  whole  country 
may  be  luaed  to  such  a  height  that  the  river  will  not 
be  ^le  to  overflow  its  banks ;  and,  coasequenfly,  that 
Egypt,  frmn  being  the  most  fertile,  will,  for  want  of 
the  anmisl  inundation,  become  one  of  the  most  barren 
parts  of  the  imtrene.  "  According  to  an  approximate 
calculation,"  nAeervea  'Wilkinson,  "  the  lana  about  the 
first  or  lowest  cataract  has  been  raised  nine  feet  in 
1700  years,  at  Thebes  about  seven  feet,  and  at  Cairo 
sboat  five  feet  ten  inches ;  while  at  Rosetta  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  where  the  per^otKcular  thickness 
of  the  d^onte  is  mudi  leas  tlum  in  the  valley  of  Cen- 
tial  Hid  Upper  Enpt,  owing  to  the  gnat  extent,  eaat 
and  west,  over  whicn  the  inundation  spreads,  the  rise 
of  the  Mnl  has  been  comparatively  imperceptible."  As 
the  bed  of  the  Nile  ^ways  keeps  pace  with  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  the  proportion  of  water  brou^t 
down  by  the  river  continues  to  be  the  same,  it  fbllowa 
that  the  Nile  now  overflowa  a  greater  extent  of  land, 
both  eaat  and  west,  than  in  former  times ;  and  that  the 
sDperfides  of  eolthable  land  in  the  plains  of  Thebes 
aai  of  Central  Egypt  continues  to  increase.  Alt  fears, 
therefore,  about  uie  stoppage  of  the  overflovring  of  the 
Nile  are  nnfbunded.  (JcMwtf's  Egypt,  p.  87,  wqq. — 
BuegcL  Vw.  KjumL,  vol  16,  p.  231.) 

4.  Change  in  the  eouru  of  the  Nile. 

The  Nile  is  said  by  Herodutua  (2, 99)  to  have  flow- 
ed, previously  to  the  time  of  Menes,  on  the  side  of 
libra.   This  prince,  by  constructing  a  mound  at  the 
distantt  of  100  stadia  from  Memphis,  towards  the 
sonth,  diverted  its  coarse.    The  ancient  course  is  not 
unknown  at  present,  and  may  be  traced  across  the 
desert,  passing  west  of  the  Natron  Lakes.    It  is  call- 
ed by  the  Arabs  Bahr-beiorJIiaieh,  "  The  river  with- 
out water,"  and  presents  itself  to  the  view  in  a  valley 
lAich  mns  parallel  to  that  cwtabing  the  lakes  just 
iMDtifHied.   In  the  sand  with  which  its  channel  ia  ev- 
erywhere coveted,  trunks  of  trees  have  been  found  in 
a  state  of  complete  petri&ction,  and  also  the  vertebral 
bone  of  a  large  fish.    Jasper,  quartz,  and  petrosUex 
have  likewise  been  obaerred  scattered  over  the  sur- 
fux.   "That  the  Nile  orinnaUy  flowed  through  tho 
valley  of  the  Dry  River,"  observes  Russdl  i^/pt,  p. 
10S,«(ff.),  "  is  admitted  1^  the  most  intelligent  among 
laodem  travellers.   M.  Denon,  for  example,  regards 
as  proofs  of  this  fact  the  physical  conformation  of  the 
adjtHning  country  ;  the  existence  of  the  bed  of  a  river 
extendiT^  to  the  sea,  but  now  dry ;  its  depoffltions  and 
incniatations ;  its  extent ;  its  bearing  towards  the  north 
on  a  chain  of  hills  which  run  east  and  west,  and  turn 
ofl*  towards  the  northwest,  slopinc  down  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  valley  of  the  dry  ebmnel,  and  likevrise 
the  Natron  Lakea.  And,  more  than  all  the  other  proofii, 
the  form  of  the  chun  of  mountains  at  the  north  of  the 
Pyramid,  which  shuts  the  entrance  of  tho  valley,  and 
appears  to  be  cut  perpendicularly,  like  almost  all  the 
mountains  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Nile  flows  at  the 
nesmt  day ;  all  these  ofier  to  the  vievr  a  channel  left 
dry,  and  Us  several  remuns.    (iTmon,  vol.  1,  p.  163  ) 
The  opinion  that  the  river  of  Egypt  penetrated  into 
(he  L^tyan  desert,  even  to  the  westvrard  of  Fayoum, 
it  rendered  probable  by  some  obeervations  recorded  in 
the  second  volume  of  Belzoni's  Researches.    In  his 
^oBmey  to  the  Oasis  of  Ammtm,  be  readied,  one  even- 
ing, the  Bakr-bela-Mai^.    'TUs  phee,' be  remade, 
'is  singaIaT,and  deserves  the  attentim  of  the  geogra- 
pher, as  U  is  a  tby  river,  and  has  all  the  appearance 
of  water  tia^g  been  in  it,  the  bank  and  bottom  being 
qaite  fidl  of  stones  and  sand.   There  are  several  isl- 
ands in  the  centre ;  but  the  moat  remarkable  ciroum- 
itaaoe  ie.  that  at  a  certain  beigbt  upon  tiie  bank  there 
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isamsifcendaitlyasifthfl  water  had  reached  so  high:' 
the  colour  of  the  materiala,  also,  above  that  mark,  is 
much  lighter  than  that  of  those  below.  And  what 
would  almost  determine  that  there-has  been  wMer  here 
is,  that  the  island  has  the  same  mark,  and  on  the  same 
level  with  that  on  the  banks  of  the  supposed  river.  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  how  the  course  of  this  river 
is  so  little  known,  as  I  only  found  it  mrfiked  near  the 
Natrm  Lakes,  taking  a  direction  of  northwest  and 
southeast,  which  does  not  agree  with  tts  course  here,  ' 
which  is  from  north  to  south,as  facasIeonU 
the  sunimitof  a  high  rock  on  the  west  side  of  it  The 
Arabs  assured  me  that  it  ran  a  great  ways  in  both  di* 
rections,  and  that  it  is  the  same  which  passes  near  the 
Natron  Lakes.  If  tins  be  (he  case,  it  must  pass  right 
befim  the  extremKy  of  the  lake  Moris,  at  the  distance 
of  two  or  three  days'  journey  in  a  western  diieetiai. 
This  is  the  place  vrfasn  several  petrified  stumps  of 
trees  are  found,  and  many  pebUes,  with  moving  or 
quick  water  innde.'  "   (JSdzoni,  vol.  S,  p.  1^.) 

Nimis,  I.  son  of  Belus,  and  hxag  of  Assyria.  His 
history  is  known  to  us  merely  tiirough  Cteatas,  froin 
whom  Diodoms  Siculus  and  Jusbn  have  copied. 
(Heyne,  de  Font^tu,  Dioi.  Sk.,  p.  Hii,  sms.,  v(d.  1, 
ed.  Sip  )  Ctenas  and  Julius  Afncanos  mute  bhn  to 
have  ascended  the  thnme  2048  B.C.,  and  ftom  the 
narrative  of  Diodoms  he  would  appear  to  have  been  a 
waihke  prince,  who  signalized  hmiself  by  extensive 
conquests,  reducing  uroer  his  sway  the  Babylonians, 
Anneniwis,  Modes,  fiactrians,  Inm,  and,  in  a  word, 
the  whole  of  Uwer  and  Lower  Aria.  Even  Egypt 
felt  his  sway.  In  his  expediliim  agajnat  the  Bactnans 
he  met  with  the  femous  Semiramia,  with  whom  he 
anited  himself  in  marriage.  After  completing  his  con- 
quests, Ninua,  according  to  the  Greek  writers,  erected 
for  bis  camtal  the  celebrated  city  of  Nineveh  {vid.  Ni- 
nns  11. — Compare,  however,  remaika  under  the  article 
Assyria),  and  on  his  death  was  succeeded  by  Semira- 
mis,  who  reared  a  tomb  of  vast  dimsnsions  over  his 
^ve.-*-Mnch  of  what  is  stated  respecting  this  num- 
aicb  it  eiUier  purely  febulous,  or  else  various  legends 
respecting  dinerent  conqoerois  are  made  to  unite  io 
one.  He  occa|^es  the  boundary  between  fable  and 
history.  {Ctet-,  ap.  Diod.  Sie.,  2,  I,  »eqq. — Ctet., 
Fragm.,  ed.  BUtr,  p.  889,  Meqq.)—U.  The  capital  of 
the  Assyrian  Empire,  called  bv  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans Ninns  (NJvoc),  but  in  Scripture  Nineveh,  and  hi 
the  Septuagint  version,  Nweitf  or  Ntvcvif.  It  was  rit- 
uate  in  the  plain  of  Atnria,  on  the  Tigris  (5traio,  737. 
—Herod.,  1,  193.— Id.,  8,  160.—™,  6,  l),and  not 
on  the  Euphrates,  as  Diodorus  states  On  the  authority 
Ctesias.  (Diod.  Sic.,  S,  3.)  The  Hebrew  and 
Greek  writers  concur  in  describhig  Wneveh  as  a  very 
large  and  populous  ei^.  Jonah  speaks  of  it  as  "  sn 
exceeding  g»at  city,  of  three  days'  journey"  (Jon.  8, 
8),  and  states  that  Uiere  were  more  than  130,000  per- 
sons in  it  that  knew  not  their  right  hand  from  their  left 
(4, 1 1 ).  Rosenmuller  and  other  commentators  nippose 
this  to  be  a  proverbial  expression  to  denote  children 
under  the  age  of  three  or  five  years,  and  accordin^y 
estimate  the  entire  population  at  two  millions;  but 
the  expresnon  in  Jonah  is  too  vague  to  warrant  us 
in  making  any  such  conchirion.  Stiabo  says  that  it 
was  larger  than  Babylon  (Sirab.,  787) ;  bat  if  any 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  account  of  Dio- 
doms (3,  8),  who  states  Oiat  it  was  480  stadia  m  cii- 
cumforence,  it  must  have  been  about  the  aasie  size  as 
Babylon.  {Hend.,  I,  ITS.)  The  walla  of  I^eveh 
are  described  by  Diodoma  as  100  feet  high,  and  mo 
broad  that  three  ehariotfl  mi^it  be  driven  on  them 
abreast  Upon  the  walls  ■to<3  1500  towers,  each  300 
feet  in  height  and  &e  whole  was  so  strtmg  as  to  be 
deemed  impregnable.  {Diod.  Sic.,  %  3. — Nakmm,  e. 
3.)  Acoormng  to  the  Greek  writers,  Ninua  was  found> 
ed  by  a  king  of  the  same  name  {vH.  Ninua  I.) ;  but 
in  the  book  of  Generis  it  is  stated  to  have  been  buUt 
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bj  AsmiT,  or,  if  wa  adopt  the  marginal  traiuUtion, 
l*ftinrad.  ( Vid.  AsqrrU.)  Possibly  Nimrod  and  Nu 
tau  were  the  nine. — Ninerefa  wa«  the  midencfl  of 
the  AMyrian  monaicha  (S  Kings,  19,  36. — Isaiah, 
37,  37.--Oompare  Straio,  64,  737),  and  it  is  men- 
tioned aa  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance ; ; 
whence  Nabum  apeaka  of  ita  mercbanta  aa  more  than 
the  atan  of  lieaTen  (8,  16>.  But,  aa  m  the  case  of 
moat  large  and  wealthy  dtka,  the  greatest  cormption 
and  licentiousneaa  prevailed,  on  account  of  which  Na- 
hum  and  Zephaniah  foretold  ita  deatniction. — NineTeh, 
which  for  1460  yean  had  been  miatresa  of  the  East, 
to  whom  even  Babylon  itself  waa  aul^ect,  was  first 
taken  in  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  B.C.  747,  by  the 
Medea  and  B^yloniana,  who  had  revolted  under  their 
Arfaacea  and  Belena.  Thia  event  put  an 
end  to  the  firat  Aasyrian  empire,  and  divided  its  im- 
menae  tenito^  into  two  lesaer  kingdoms,  tbose  of 
Assyria  and  Babylon.  But  Nineveh  itaelf  Buffered 
Utile  change  from  thia  event ;  it  was  atill  a  great  city ; 
and,  soon  after,  in  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon,  who  took 
BabykM,  it  became  again  the  capital  of  both  empires, 
which  contiiraedM  years;  when  N^topdaaaar,  a  gen- 
eral in  the  Assyrian  anny,  and  bther  of  the  fimious 
NebuchadnexMT,  seized  on  Babylon  and  proclaimed 
himself  king :  after  which  Nineveh  viraa  no  more  the 
seat  of  government  of  both  kingdoms.  It  was,  in  fact, 
now  on  the  decline,  and  was  soon  to  yield  to  the  rising 
yamt  of  ita  great  rival.  The  Medea  had  again  revolt- 
ed, and  in  the  year  688  B.C.,  their  king,  Cyaiaxes, 
having  defeated  the  Aaayiiana  in  a  great  battle,  laid 
aiege  to  Nineveh ;  but  ita  time  was  not  yet  come,  and 
it  waa  delivered  on  this  occasion  by  an  invasion  of 
Media  by  the  St^thians,  whidk  obliged  Cyazaies  to 
withdraw  bis  army  to  repel  them.  But  in  the  vear 
'  612,  having  Ibnnedan  alliance  with  Nabopolaasar,  king 
of  Babylon,  he  returned,  accompanied  by  that  monatcb, 
to  die  nege  of  Ninevdi,  ana  finalljr  took  the  city. 
Tba  prophet^  made  by  Zephaniah,  of  ita  utter  deatnic- 
tion, mnat  refer  to  thia  latter  event.  Strabo  aaya  that 
it  fell  into  decay  immediately  after  the  dia80luti<m  of 
the  Aaevrian  monarchy ;  and  this  account  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact,  that,  in  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
Ihe  place  is  not  mentioned,  although  in  his  march 
along  (be  ^giia,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Arbela,  he 
nmat  have  been  very  near  the  spot  where  it  ia  auppoeed 
to  have  atood.  Under  the  Roman  emperora,  however, 
we  lead  of  a  city  named  Ninus  {Tacil.,  Am:,  IS,  13) 
or  Ninive  {Amm.  Mareetl.,  18,  7) ;  and  Abnlpharagi, 
in  the  L8th  century,  mentions  a  castle  called  Nimvi. 
— Little  doubt  can  arise  Uiat  Nineveh  waa  aituate 
near  the  Tigiia,  and  yet  the  exact  aite  of  that  once 
mighty  city  naa  never  been  dearly  ascertained.  On 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tlgrie,  (mposite  the  town  of 
Moaul,  and  partly  on  the  aite  ik  ue  modem  village  of 
Nunia  or  jV^Mi  Yurmt,  are  aoms  considerable  ruins, 
which  have  been  described  at  different  periods  by 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Thevenot,  Tavemier,  &c.,  as 
those  of  ancient  Ninevdi.  But  it  ia  thought  by  others, 
fiom  the  dimensioiut  of  tiie  ruina,  that  these  travellera 
muat  hara  been  mistaken  ;  and  that  the  remaina  de- 
scribed by  them  were  thoae  of  s«ne  city  of  much 
smaller  extent  and  more  recent  date  than  the  Scripture 
Nineveh.  Mr.  Kinneir,  who  visited  thia  epot  in  the 
year  1808,  says,  that  "  On  the  opposite  buik  of  the 
Tigris  (that  ia,  over  against  Mosul),  and  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  firwn  that  stream,  the  village  of  Nu- 
nia and  sepulchre  of  the  pro^iet  Jonas  seem  to  point 
out  the  poMtion  of  Nineveh!** — "  A  city  being  after- 
ward erected  near  thia  spot,  bore  the  name  of  Ninua ; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  it  ia  the  ruins  of  the  latter,  and 
not  of  the  old  Nineveh,  that  are  now  vinble.  I  exam- 
ined these  ruins  in  November,  1810,  and  found  them  to 
connst  of  a  rampart  and  a  fosse,  forming  an  oblong 
aqsare  not  mceeoing  Soot  miles  in  compass,  if  so  much. 
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is,  on  an  average,  30  fiwt  in  hei^ ;  and,  u  it  {•  cov^ 
ei«d  with  giaas,  the  whole  has  a  atiSdng  reaemblance 
to  aome  of  tba  Rtunan  intrencfaments  whidare  extant 
in  England."  Mr.  Kinneir's  opinions  are  in  every- 
thing worthy  of  respect,  and  with  regard  to  thew  luins, 
the  tracea  at  the  vrall  pt^t  them  out  very  evidently 
aa  bdonging  to  some  city  or  building  of  mudi  leas 
dimensionB  than  ancient  Nineveh ;  while  these  traces 
being  visible  at  all  would  aeem  to  place  their  date  km^ 
subsequent  to  that  of  the  stnicture  of  the  Scripture 
Ninevoi.  It  cannot  be  suOTmsed,  that  while  the  «->lb 
of  Bab^km,  wbidi  were  at  least  aa  high  and  as  thick, 
according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  liistonaBa  ss 
those  of  Nineveh,  and  were  entire  long  after  the  de> 
atmction  of  that  city,  are  ntteriy  eflaeed,  these  of 
Nineveh  sbottld  atUl  be  visible.  Mr.  Ridi,  indftd, 
snpposea  that  he  has  discovered  in  these  intmchiDfnti 
the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Nineveh  ;  which  he  descrihei 
oa  an  encloaure  of  a  rectangular  form,  correcpandbif 
with  Ihe  cardinal  points  of  the  compaaa  ;  the  am  of 
which  is  not  larger  than  that  of  the  town  of  Moal. 
The  boondaiy  of  thia  endoaoie  m^,  ha  b^fs,  be  pn- 
fectty  traced  all  axoond ;  and  loc4a  like  an  tnbnk- 
ment  of  earth  or  rubbish  of  small  elevation,  and  bai 
attached  to  it,  and  in  ita  line  at  Beveial  places,  moundi 
of  greater  size  and  aoliditr.  The  first  of  these  fonni 
the  southweBt  angle ;  and  on  it  is  built  the  village  of 
Ntbbi  Fmxiu,  where  they  show  the  tomb  of  the 
ptapbet  Jonaa.  The  next,  and  laigeat  of  aU.  whicb 
Mr.  Rich  anppoaea  to  be  Uie  monument  of  Nimu.  it 
situate  near  the  centre  of  the  western  face  of  the  en- 
eloanre,  and  ia  joined,  like  the  others,  by  the  bonndaij 
wall ;  tlte  natives  call  it  Koyunjuk  Tepc.  Its  fonn  i« 
that  of  a  truncated  pyismid,  with  regnlar  steep  aidn 
and  a  fiat  top,  and  composed  of  stones  and  eaith ; 
there  being  sufficienf  of  toe  latter  to  admit  of'nihivi- 
tion  by  the  inhabitants  of  KoyunjtUc,  which  is  built  at 
the  northeast  extremity.  Tma  mound,  accorfni  to 
meaanrementa  taken  1^  Mr.  Rich,  is  178  fret 
18S0  long  from  east  to  weat,  and  1147  broad  from 
north  to  south.  The  other  mounds  on  the  boundaij 
wall  offer  nothing  worthy  of  remark ;  but  out  of  one 
of  these,  a  short  time  since,  an  immense  block  of 
attme  was  dug,  on  which  were  sculptured  the  fignrct 
of  men  and  ""'p**!* ;  cylinders,  like  thoae  of  Bat^Icm, 
with  aome  other  antiquea,  and  atones  of  very  large  «£- 
mensioiM,  are  also  occasionally  dog  up.  '^'hethcr 
these  ruins  be  really  what  Mr.  Rid)  anppoaea  them  to 
be,  or  a  part  only  of  the  more  recent  aty  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Kinneir,  cannot  be  decided.  It  ia  quite  clear, 
iKmever,  that  of  whatever  structure  theae  moonds  miy 
be  the  remains,  their  ^mensions  will  not  aUew  us  to 
consider  them  aa  those  of  the  voUs  (^Nineveh;  xhfj 
must  either  be  tbose  of  a  pdace,  la  suimosed  hy  Mr. 
Rich,  or  of  acHue  other  stopendims  buuding  of  that 
city,  or  of  a  more  modem  one  erected  on  this  «po(; 
and  the  uncertaintv  which  exists  on  this  point  ia  alone 
sufficient  to  testily  the  fulfilment  of  the  propberief 
In  fact,  theae  prophecies  respectinff  Nineveh  hxn 
Umg  once  received  their  entire  complation ;  "an  utter 
eno  ia  made  of  the  jdace,"  and  the  trne  aite  may  fx 
ever  be  soa^  in  vain.  {Mantfont*  Seriftttre  'G*z- 
etteer,  p.  339,  seqq. — Drv.mmotid'M  Originta,  p.  ITS, 

'^iH^a,  a  son  of  Ninas  and  Semiramia,  king  of 
Assyria,  who  succeeded  hia  mother  on  bnr  voluntaiiW 
abdicating  the  crown.  ( Kid.  Semiramia.)  AltOfethcT 
unlike  hiaparenta,  he  gave  Umadf  op  to  a  Ufc  of  «e- 
dnaion  ano  pleaaoie,  in  wludi  he  waa  innlated  by  bis 
snceesaors.  {Diod.Sie.,%,^\.') 

NiSbe,  daugb£er  of  Tantolos,  king  of  Lydia,  wa» 
married  to  Ampbion,  by  whom  she  bad,  acconlin^  to 
Ovid  and  otber  ancient  vrriters,  seven  sons  uid  Hren 
daughteta.  Thia  is  the  most  commonly  received  opin- 
im,  though  Homer  (A.,  84,  60S)  and  othen  give  thi 
number  varioudy.   The  ]nide  <rf'Niobe  at  hanng  tti* 
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nameroos  oflspriog  was  so  gitat,  that  ahe  a  sud  to 
bsTe  insatted  Latona,  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
by  lefiuing  to  offer  at  the  altara  laiaea  in  her  honour, 
declaring  uiat  ahe  herself  had  a  better  claim  to  worship 
and  aacnficea  than  one  who  was  the  mother  of  only 
tffo  children.   Latona,  indignant  at  this  insolence  and 
pisfumptioa,  called  upon  tier  children  for  revenge. 
Apollo  «nd  DUd8  heard  her  prayer,  and  obeyed  the 
entrea^  of  their  outraged  parent.   All  the  sons  of 
liiohe  fell  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo,  wlule  the  daugh- 
ters, in  like  manner,  met  their  death  from  the  hands 
of  Diana.    Chloris  alone  escaped  the  common  fate. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Nelcus,  king  ofPylos.    This  ter- 
rible Jadgment  of  the  gods  so  anected  the  now  heart- 
stridten  and  hamili^od  Niobe,  that  riie  waa  changed 
bf  her  excessive  grief  into  a  atone  on  Mount  Sipyms, 
in  Lydia.    Amphion  also,  in  attempting,  in  retalia- 
tion, to  dcRtroy  the  temple  of  ApoUo,  perished  by  the 
shafts  of  that  deity.    {Ovid,  Met.,  6,  146,  seqq.—Hy- 
gin.,  fab.,  9.—Ap<dlod.,  3,  5,  6.Sopk.,  AiUtg.,  823, 
t^o.)    Pausaniaa  says,  that  the  rock  on  Sipylus, 
which  went  by  the  name  of  Niobe,  and  which  he  had 
Tisitod,  "  waa  merely  a  rock  and  precipice  when  one 
came  dote  up  to  it,  and  bore  no  resemblance  at  all  to 
a  woman ;  bat  at  a  diatance  you  might  imagine  it  to 
be  a  woman  weeping  with  downcast  countenance." 
(PaKMS.,  1,  SI,  3.)— The  myth  of  Niobe  has  been 
explained  by  Volcker  and  others  in  a  physical  sense. 
Auording  to  these  writers,  the  name  Niobe  i. 
e.,  Neoft?)  denotes  Youik  oi  Newness.    She  is  the 
daogfater  of  the  Flouriahiw-one  (Tantalus),  and  the 
mother  of  the  Green-one  (C^oris).    la  her,  then,  we 
Day  view  the  young,  verdant,  fruitful  earth,  the  bride 
of  the  sun  (Amphion),  beneath  the  influence  of  whose 
fecnndating  beams  she  pours  forth  vegetation  with 
larish  profusion.   The  revolution  of  the  year,  howev- 
er, denoted  by  A^Uo  and  Diana  (other  forms  of  the 
SUD  and  moon),  withers  up  and  deatroyi  her  prqmny ; 
■be  weeps  and  stiiTens  to  stone  (the  torrents  and  urosta 
of  winter) ;  but  Chloris,  the  Green-one,  remains,  and 
fpriog  clothes  the  earth  anew  with  its  smiling  verdure. 
(Vdldxr,  Myth,  der  Jap.,  p.  369. — KeighUcv's  My- 
thology,  p.  338.)— The  legend  of  Niobe  and  her  chil- 
<faen  has  afforded  a  su^ect  for  art,  which  has  been  fine- 
ly treated  by  one  of  toe  greatest  ancient  masters  of 
■colptnre.  It  consists  of  a  series,  rather  than  a  group, 
of  figures  of  both  sexes,  in  all  the  disorder  and  agony 
of  expected  or  present  suffering ;  while  one,  the  moth- 
er, the  hapless  Niobe,  in  the  most  affecting  attitude  of 
mpplication,  and  with  an  expression  of  deep  grief,  her 
■yes  torned  upward,  implores  the  justly-off'ended  gods 
to  moderate  tneir  anger  and  spare  her  oSspnag,  one 
of  whom,  the  youngest  girt,  shia  strains  fonidly  to  her 
bosom.    It  is  difficult,  tuiwever,  by  description,  to  do 
jastiee  to  the  various  excellence  extubitea  in  this  ad- 
mirable vrork.    The  arrangement  of  the  composition 
is  supposed  to  have  been  adapted  to  a  tympanum  or 
pediment.    The  figure  of  Niobe,  of  colossal  dimen- 
■iaiiB  compared  with  the  other  figures,  forms,  with  her 
jonngest  daughter  pressed  to  her,  the  centre.  The 
execution  of  this  interesting  monument  of  Greek  art 
is  attributed  by  some  to  Scopas,  while  others  think  it 
the  production  of  Praxiteles.    Pliny  says  it  was  a 
question  wliich  of  the  two  was  the  author  of  it.  The 
^up  was  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  SosianuB  at  Rome. 
(P/M..  36,  lO-SiRig,  Diet.  Art.,  t.  v.)   This  beau- 
tiful macB  of  sculpture  is  now  in  the  gallery  of  the 
GrancUlDke  of  Tuscany  at  Florence,  thoui4i  some  re- 
zaid  it  merely  as  a  copy. — ^Thc  subject  oTNiobe  and 
her  children  was  a  favourite  one  also  with  the  poets  of 
antiqoi^.    Besides  the  beautiful  allusion  to  it  in  the 
Anti^no  of  Sophocles  (v.  823,  »eqq.),  and  the  equally 
beaatifiil  stoi^  in  Ovid  (Met.,  6,  146,  seqa.),  there  are 
numerous  ^grams  in  tlie  Greek  Anthology,  several 
of  which  bave  great  merit,  and  appear  to  be  descriptiTe 
ehbpr  of  the  group  of  figures  which  ftin'exists,  or  of 


some  similar  group,  (fincyci.  Ut.  Knoitl.,  vol  16, 
p.  238.) 

NiPMATES,  a  range  of  mountains  m  Armenia,  form- 
ing part  of  the  great  chain  of  Taurus,  and  lying  to  the 
soutoeast  of  the  Arsissa  Palus,  or  Lake  Fan.  Their 
summits  were  covered  with  snow  during  the  whole 
^ea^and  to  this  circumstance  the  name  Nipbates 
IB  supposed  to  aHude  (Nifar^,  fuact  vi^rudw, 
siunry").  There  was  also  a  river  of  the  same  name 
rising  m  this  mountaui  chain.  {Virg.,  Oeorg.^  3,  30. 
—Horat.,  04.,  2,  9.— Mela,  1,  15.— Pliny,  5,  27.— 
Amm.  Marcell.,  23,  6. —  CellariuM,  Geogr.,  vcd.  2, 
p.  321.), 

NiBBOs,  a  king  of  Naxos,  aoa  of  Charops  and 
Aglaia.  He  was  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  during  the 
TrojanwarfSndwaseelebratedforhiabeauty.  {Horn., 
n.,  2,  671.— iforcl.,  Oi.,  3,  20,  16.) 

NisAA,  I.  a  city  and  district  of  Upper  Asia,  near 
the  sources  of  the  river  Ochus,  now  the  Margab. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  would  appear  to  tiave  been  sit- 
uate between  Parthiene  and  Hyrcania.  (Slrab.,  511. 
— Compare  Mannert,  Gei^.,  voL  5,  pt.  1,  p.  100.) 
The  same  writer  states  elsewhere  (p.  508)  that  it  be- 
longed in  part  to  Hyrcania,  and  was  in  part  an  inde- 
peiment  mstrict.  The  city  of  Nisca,  however,  is 
generally  considered  to  have  been  the  chief  city  of 
Parthiene,  becoming  such,  no  doubt,  on  the  first  spread 
of  the  Parthian  power.  Mannert,  in  consequence, 
seeks  to  identify  it  with  the  Asaak  (probably  Arsak) 
of  Isidonts  of  Charax  (p.  7). — The  famous  Nissan 
horses  are  thought  to  have  come  from  this  quarter. 
D'Anville  gives  Nesa  as  the  modem  name  of  me  city 
of  Nissa,  and  remarks  that  it  "has  before  it  vast 
plains,  proper  for  the  Parthian  Nomades  or  shepherds, 
as  they  were  characterized.  And  it  was  thence  that 
the  Turkish  sultan,  ancestor  of  the  Ottoman  family, 
departed  for  the  banks  of  the  Eupfajates"  (vol.  2,  p. 
69,  Am.  ed.).  Mannert  merely  places  Nissa  near  the 
modem  Herat. — 11.  The  harbour  of  Megara,  ntuate 
on  the  Saronic  Gul(  and  connected  with  the  main  city 
by  long  walla.  The  citadel  was  also  called  by  the 
same  name,  and  stood  on  the  road  between  Megara 
and  the  port.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  strength. 
Thucydides  states  (4,  66)  that  the  citadel  might  be  cut 
off  from  the  city  W  effecting  a  breach  in  thelong  wall. 
{Craner's  Ane.  Greece,  vof  2,  p.  433.) 

NiBiBis,  a  large  and  populous  city  of  Mesopotamia, 
about  two  days' journey  from  the  'ngris,  in  the  midst 
of  a  pleasant  ana  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mons  Ma- 
sius,  and  on  the  river  Mygdonius.  The  name  was 
changed  by  the  Macedonians  into  Antiochia  Myedoni- 
ca  {'AvTioxeia  HvydoviK^),  but  this  new  appellatitm 
only  lasted  as  long  as  their  power.  When  the  Mace- 
donian sWa^  ceased,  the  old  name  of  Nisibis  waa  re- 
sumed. The  Romans  became  acquainted  with  it  for 
the  first  time  during  the  war  carried  on  by  LucuUus 
against  the  King  oiArmcnia  (Plut.,  Vil.  LucuU.),  and 
it  was  then  represented  as  a  large  and  populous  city, 
situate  in  the  midst  of  a  fruitful  territory.  It  was  ta- 
ken and  plundered  by  Lucullus.  {Dio  Cast.,  35,  7.) 
The  Partnians  subsequently  became  masters  of  the 
place,  and  held  it  until  the  time  of  Trajan,  who  took  it 
from  them.  {Dio  Cass.,  68, 23.)  Hadrian  gave  back 
to  the  Parthians  the  provinces  conquered  from  them, 
and  yet  Nisibis  appears  as  a  Roman  city  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Sevenis.  It  had  very  probably,  therefore, 
been  taken  by  the  generals  of  Lucius  Vcrus.  Seve- 
rus  declared  it  a  Roman  colony,  and  the  caoital  of  the 
province :  he  also  adorned  and  atrengthenra  it.  tDL 
Cast.,  75,  3. — Id.,  30,  6. — Spanheim,  de  tuu.  N.,  p. 
606.)  From  thu  period  it  remained,  for  the  space  of 
two  centuries,  a  strong  bulwark  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  this  quarter,  against  which  all  the  attacks  of  the 
Persian  power  were  directed  in  vain,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  instances,  when  it  was  taken  and  held  by 
this  nation,  though  only  for  a  short  time.    {Cajitd.  t 
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Vit.  GorHan.  tert.,  c  26. — Trebelixi,  Vit.  OdetuU.,  c. 
16.)  After  the  death  of  Julian,  NiaibU  was  ceded  to 
S^or,  kmg  of  PwiU,  by  Jovian,  and  remained  hence* 
finth  for  the  Pterians,  what  it  had  Unu  far  been  to  the 
Romans,  a  strong  fi«ntieT  town.  The  latter  could 
never  regain  pMaeaaion  of  it.— -The  modem  Ninbin 
or  NittMirt,  whidi  occn^iea  the  mte  of  the  Adent 
city,  IB  represented  *a  being  little  better  than  a  mere 
vilUge.  {Mmiurt,  Geoer.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  297,  itqg.) 

Niaoa,  I.  a  son  ctf  Hyitaeua,  bom  on  Mount  Ha, 
near  Tn^.  He  came  to  Italy  wiA  JEntax,  and  was 
united  W  ties  of  the  closest  attachment  to  Euryalus, 
son  of  Upbeltea.  During  the  prosecution  af  the  war 
with  Turaua,  Nisus,  to  whom  the  defence  of  one  of 
the  entrances  of  the  camp  was  entrusted,  determined 
to  sally  forth  in  search  of  tidings  of  .£neaa.  Euiy- 
alus  accompanied  him  in  this  perilous  undertaking. 
Fortune  at  first  seconded  their  efforts,  but  they  were 
at  length  surprised  by  a  LaUn  detadunent.  Eniyalus 
was  eat  down  by  V<dscena ;  the  latter  was  as  imme- 
diately despatched  by  the  avenging  band  of  Nisus ; 
who,  however,  overpowered  by  numbera,  soon  shared 
the  fate  of  his  friend.  ( Yirg.,  JEn.,  9,  176,  aeqq. — 
CtUDpare  £n.,  b,  334,  acqq.)—\\.  A  king  of  Megara. 
In  the  war  waged  by  Mmoa,  kins  of  Crete,  against 
the  Athemaos,  on  account  of  the  death  of  Androgens 
(md.  Androgeus),  Megara  was  beneged,  and  U  was 
taken  through  the  treadiery  of  Scylla,  the  dausbter  of 
Niius.  This  prince  had  a  golden  or  purple  lock  of 
hair  growing  on  his  head ;  and  as  long  as  it  remuned 
uncut,  BO  long  was  his  life  to  last.  Scylla,  having 
seen  Minos,  fail  in  love  with  him.  and  resolved  to  ^ive 
him  the  victory.  She  cut  off  her  father's  precious 
lock  as  he  sle^,  and  he  immediately  died ;  the  town 
was  then  taken  by  the  Cretans.  But  Minos,  instead 
of  rewarding  the  maiden,  disgusted  with  her  unnatural 
treachery,  tied  her  by  the  feet  to  the  stem  of  his  ves- 
sd,  and  thut  dragged  her  along  mitil  she  was  drowned. 
{Apallod.,  3,  1&,  l.Sckol.  ad  Eurip.,  Htppd.,  1195.) 
Another  legend  adds,  that  Nisus  was  changed  into  the 
bird  called  the  8ea-«agle  {iXtaero^),  and  Scylla  into 
that  named  Cina  (tceZpif),  and  that  the  fkther  continu- 
ally pursues  the  daughter  to  punish  her  for  her  crime. 
{Ond,  Mttam.,  8,  \Ab.—Virg.,  dr.— Id.,  Gcorg.,  1, 
403.)  According  to  iBschylus  {Chocph.,  609,  icqq.), 
Minos  bribed  Scylla  vrith  a  golden  collar.  (Ketgkl- 
ley'g  Mythology,  p.  385.) 

Nisfaoa,  I.  an  island  in  the  ^gean,  one  of  the 
Sporades,  about  sixty  stadia  noBth  of  Teloa.  Sttabo 
describes  it  as  •  lofty  and  roc^  isle,  with*  a  town  of 
the  same  name.  Mythologists  pretended  that  this  isl- 
and had  been  separated  from  Cos  by  Neptune,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  hurl  it  against  the  ffiant  Polybstes. 
iStrabo,  i^.—Apollod.,  f,  6,  Z.—Paiuan.,  I,  2.— 
Steph.  Byt.,  a.  t.)  Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  Ni- 
anuna  were  mb^  at  one  time  to  Artemisia,  ^ueen  of 
<&iia  (7,  99).  The  modem  name  is  ffmri.  From 
this  iaiaiid  is  procured  a  large  number  of  good  mill- 
Mones.  {Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  418.) — 11 
The  cUef  town  in  the  island  of  Carpatbus.  {Strabo, 
489.) 

_  NitStib,  a  daughter  of  Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  mar- 
ried by  his  successor  Amasis  to  Camoysea.  Herodo- 
tDs  states  (3, 1),  that  Gaml^aes  was  iiutig^ed  to  ask 
in  maniage  the  daughter  of  Amasis,  by  a  certain  phy- 
sician, whom  Amasis  had  compelled  to  go  to  Persia 
when  Cyrus,  the  father  of  Cambyses,  was  suffering 
from  weak  cyea,  and  requested  the  Egyptian  iing^  to 
send  him  a  man  skilled  in  medicine.  The  physician 
did  this,  eiUier  that  Amasis  might  experience  affliction 
at  the  loss  of  his  daughter,  or  provoke  Cambyses  by  a 
rcfoaal.  Amaaia,  however,  «d.  not  lend  hia  own 
dangfater,  hat  Ntetia,  who  discovered  the  deception  to 
Cambyses,  which  so  exasperated  that  monarch  that 
be  determined  to  make  war  on  Amasis.  Prideaux  de- 
niea  the  tmth  of  this  account,  on  the  ground  that 
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Apries  havins  been  dead  above  forty  years,  no  daugbter 
of  his  could  have  been  young  enou^  to  be  acceptable 
to  Cambyses.  Larcher,  however,  endeavoms  to  m- 
ondle  the  apparent  improbabili^,  sa^e  that  then 
is  great  reason  to  suppose  that  Apnea  hvea  a  priaonet 
many  years  after  Amasis  had  deUuoned  him,  and  that, 
therefore,  Nitetis  might  Have  been  no  more  thn  M  at 
22  years  of  age  when  she  waa  went  to  CuibfBca 
(Lareher,  ad  Herod.,  I.  e.) 

NmoBBleBB,  a  people  of  GanI,  of  Celtic  oum 
but  who  settled  among  the  Aquitani.  Thdr  cGef 
dty  was  Nitiobrigum  or  Agennum,  on  the  Ganmu 
now  Agm,  and  their  territoiy  answers  to  tAgaw. 
in  the  Department  de  Lot  et  Ganmne.  (Cm.,  B. 
7,  7. — Leinaire,  Ind.  Geogr.,  ad  Co*.,  a.  v.) 

NiTocRiB,  I.  a  queen  of  Babylon,  generally  Buppoied 
to  have  been  the  wife  of  Nebuchodonosor  or  Xfbn- 
diadnexzar,  and  grandmother,  ecmsequently,  to  Labtne- 
tus  or  Nabonedus,  who  is  called  in  Damd  BelshAai 
or  Beltzasar.    (Heeren,  Jdeen,  vol.  1,  pt.  S,  p.  164 
— Larcher,  ad  Herod.,  1,  184.)    Weaselmg,  howerer, 
and  others,  make  her  the  queen  of  Evilmmdicli.  me 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.    (Weaaehng,  ad  Herod,,  I.  c)— 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  Nitoctis,  in  order  to  rendei 
her  territories  more  secure  from  the  Medes,  altered 
the  course  of  the  Eujduatea,  and  mads  it  so  veiy 
winding  that  it  came  in  its  course  three  thnec  to  A> 
deiicca.    (Vut.  Aidericca.)   She  alao  &ccd  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  wheie  H  paased  through  Babylon, 
with  burned  bricks,  and  connected  the  two  dirinons  or 
the  ci^  by  a  bridge  of  stone.    {Herod.,  1, 186.)  The 
historian  likewise  informs  us,  that  she  prraaied  a  tm- 
ulchre  for  herself  over  the  most  fregncntea  gate  of  tm 
city,  with  an  inscriptitm  to  this  emet,  that  if  any  of 
her  successors  should  find  himself  in  want  of  moiwy, 
he  should  open  this  aepulchre  and  take  as  much  3f  be 
might  think  fit ;  but,  tnat,  if  he  were  not  reduced  Ic 
red  want,  he  ought  to  fbihcar:  otherwise  he  «oald 
have  cause  to  rq>cnt.    Thia  'mohument  remained  un- 
tooched  till  the  reign  of  Dariuaj  who,  judguig  it  ip 
reasonable  that  the  gate  should  Tenuiniudento  the  in- 
habitants (for  no  man  woald  pass  uhders  dead  bodjX 
and  that  an  inviting  treasure,  moreover,  should  be  ren- 
dered unserviceable,  broke  open  the  sepolchie :  but. 
instead  of  money,  he  found  ont^  the  remains  of  Nito- 
cris,  and  the  following  inscription:  "Hadat  then  7U» 
been  maattablv  cooctoua,  ana  greedy  after  the  ncd 
aordid  gam,  thou  toouldat  net  Mtve  vioUaed  the  ttpvi- 
ckrea  of  the  dead."   (Herod.,  1,  187.)   Ftotardi  tells 
the  same  story  of  Semrramis.    {.^ophth.,  lUg-  et 
Due. — vol.  6,  y.  661,  cd.  Retake.)    llifl  custom,  bow- 
ever,  of  depositing  treasures  in  the  tomhs  of  deceased 
monarchs  was  very  common  with  the  ancients.  Solo- 
mon da.A  this  in  the  case  of  David's  sepulchre ;  and 
Hyrcanus,  and  after  him  Herod,  both  opened  the  tonb 
and  obtained  large  amounts  of  treasure  from  it.  (Jo- 
anh..  Ant.  Jud.,  7,  15— Af.  H.,  13,  8.)— H-  A  guwn 
of  Egypt,  who  succeeded  her  brother.   The  tgyf 
tiansrhaving  dethroned  and  put  to  death  the  latter,  set 
her  over  them.    She  to<d£  a  singular  revenge,  howev- 
er, for  the  death  of  her  brother ;  for,  having  constiuct- 
ed  a  large  subtemnean  apartment,  and  having  invited 
to  an  entertainment  in  it  those  infividiuds  who  had 
been  most  cmicemcd  in  her  brotber's  murder,  she  M 
in  the  river  by  a  secret  passage,  and  drowned  them  all 
She  then  destroyed  herself    (Herod.,  3, 100.)  Hee- 
ren takes  this  Nitocris  for  a  i^ueen  of  JEtkoopian  ori- 
gin ;  no  instance  of  a  reigning  quern  h^g  found 
among  the  pure  Egyptian  dynasties.    (Ideen,  vol 
pt.  1,  p.  412.)   JaMon^  approves  of  die  interpreta- 
tion which  Eratosthenes  gives  to  the  name  A'tieeria- 
according  to  whom  it  is  equivalent  to  'Ad^ 
pot.   (JoNoiuit.,  Foe.  Mgypt;  p.  168.) 

NiTKiA,  a  city  of  Egypt,  to  tiie  west  of  the  Casopie 
branch  of  the  Nile,  in  the  desert  near  the  lakes  which 
afforded  nitre.   It  gave  name  to  the  Mtrtotic  nome. 
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nednne  its  own  from  the  adjacent  Nation  lakei. 
Many  Christians  were  accaotomed  to  flee  hither  for 
refiige  during  the  eariy  peraeeatitms  of  the  church, 
[Sezom.,  6,  31.— 5oera/.,  EedcM.,  4,  S3.— Pfm.,  6,  0. 
—U^  81,  10.) 

Ni*jlb1a,  I.  one  of  the  Fortonatv  Insnlv,  off  the 
western  coaat  of  Manritaiua  Tintntana.  It  is  now  the 
island  of  Tenenffe.  The  name  Nivaria  has  reference 
to  the  snows  which  cover  the  summita  of  the  laland 
fSt  a  great  part  of  Uie  year.  It  was  also  called  Con- 
Tailia.  (Piin.,  4,  SS.)— II.  A  dty  of  Hiq[wnia  Tar- 
noonraata,  in  the  tenitory  of  the  Vacesi,  and  to  the 
north  of  CfUKs.   (Itm.  Ant.,  436.) 

NocniCcA,  a  surname  of  Diana,  aa  indicating  the 
|Dddefa  that  shines  during  the  night  season.  The  ep- 
uhet  would  also  appear  to  have  reference  to  her  tem- 

?le'a  being  adorned  with  lights  during  the  sune  period, 
his  lem^  was  on  the  Aiatine  Hill.  Compare  the 
lemaik  of  Vatro:  "iitdM,  auoi  Mia  buet  noctm 
itaque  ea  ikia  NocHhtca  in  Pc/o/id^  -nan  ibi  nectu 
iMcet  ttmpbM"  (L.  Z...  4,  10). 

NoLA,  one  of  the  most  ancient  knd  important  cities 
of  Campania,  aitnate  to  the  northeast  of  Neapolia.  ^e 
earliest  record  we  have  df  it  ia  from  Hecataus,who  is 
dted  by  Stq)lianu8  of  Byzantium  (a.  v.  "SuXa).  That 
andeat  historian,  in  one  of  his  works,  described  it  as 
a  city  of  the  Ausones.  Aec(»ding  to  oome  accounta, 
Noh  waa  nid  to  hate  been  founded  by  the  Etniiians. 
(VtU.  Patert.,  1,  6.— Po/yi.,  3,  17.)  Others,  again, 
lepreaented  it  as  a  colony  of  the  Chalddianfl.  (Jua- 
m,  20,  1,  13.)  If  this  latter  account  be  correct,  the 
Chalcidians  of  Cumn  and  Nea^lis  are  doubtleas 
meant  All  these  confiicting  statements,  however, 
may  b«  rceondled  by  admitting  that  it  succeaeiTely 
611  info  the  hands  of  these  Cerent  peoole.  N<^  af- 
terward appeals  to  luiTe  bean  oceu{»ed  by  the  Sam- 
tttea,  together  with  other  Gampanian  towna,  until  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Romana.  (Ltv.,  S,  38. — Strab., 
249.)  Though  situated  in  an  open  plain,  it  was  capa- 
ble of  being  easify  defended,  from  toe  strength  of  its 
walla  and  towers ;  and  we  know  it  resisted  ail  the  ef- 
brta  of  Hannibal  hfter  the  battle  of  Cannn,  nsder  the 
aUe  direetion  of  Maioelhia.  {La.,  23,  14,  teqq. — 
Cte.,  Brut.,  8.)  In  the  Social  war,  this  dty  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  confederatea,  and  remaiiwd  in  their 
pniseasion  nearly  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  It 
was  then  retaken  by  Sylla,  and,  having  been  set  on  fire 
by  the  Samnite  garrison,  was  burned  to  the  ground 
(In.,  EpU.,  89.— .4pj?iffl«,  BtU.  Civ.,  1,  42.— Fctt. 
Palen.,  2,  18.)  It  must  have  risen,  however,  from 
ils  raina,  since  subsequent  wittera  leekon  it  amow 
the  dties  of  Campania,  and  Frmtiinia  reports  that  n 
was  colonized  by  Vespanan.  (P/tn.,  S,  6. — /Vtrnf., 
it  Col )  Here  Augurtua  breathed  his  last,  as  Taci- 
tus and  Saetoniua  remark,  in  the  same  house  and 
chamber  in  which  his  fether  Octavius  had  ended  hia 
Jaya.  (Taa/.,  Ann.,  1,  6,  ct  ft.—Swt.,  Aug.,  99.) 
The  modem  name  of  the  place  is  the  aame  as  the  an- 
cient, NoU.  iCrama**  Anp.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  SIO.) 
Aulua  Gellias  relates  a  foolish  sti^,  that  Vir^  had 
introduced  the  name  of  Nola  into  hia  C^porgics  (2, 
225).  bat  that,  when  he  waa  refused  permission  by  the 
inhabitants  to  lead  off  a  stream  of  water  into  his 
groonda  adjacent  to  the  place  (ofitam  ah  dvceret  in 
mptnfuviR  rut),  he  obUteiatcd  the  name  of  the  dty 
nom  bia  poem,  and  sobatituted  the  word  ora.  {Aul. 
GeU.,  7,  SO.— Compaie  Sen.,  ad  JEn.,  7,  740 —PAi- 
i^g;  md  Georg.,  l.  e.)  Ambrose  Leo,  a  native  of 
Nola,  has  taken  the  trouble  ef  refuting  ttie  idle  charge 
{ie  Nolo,  UH—SeholL,  Script.  Hiat.  //a/.— Consult 
Hofne,  ad  Georg.,  1. 1. — Far.  Ltct. — Vm,  ad  Georg., 
t  e.).  The  only  particular  of  any  value  to  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  atoiy  would  seem  to  be  the  locality  of 
Vitgil'a  firm  in  the  nnsMNRliood  of  Nola,  in  what 
were  called  tiis  Campt  Phtegrai.  (Van,  I.  e.) 
Nomadis  (Ke/t&6e(),  a  general  name  among  fta 


Greeka  for  the  pastoral  nations  of  antiqui^,  which 
lived  in  wandering  tribes,  aa  the  Scythians,  Arabs,  &c 
Salluat  makes  the  Numidiana  to  have  obtained  their 
name  in  this  way  {Bell.  Jug.,  18],  but  without  the 
least  fiTOpriet^.  The  term  Tiumida  is  evidently  of 
Phcenician  origin.  Le  Clere  explains  Numide  fay  Nt- 
mowffln,  "wanderers"  {Cleric.,  ad  Gen.,  10,6). 

NoKEiTTnif,  a  d^  of  Italy,  in  the  terribny  of  the 
Sabinea,  and  to  the  northeast  of  Rome.  It  waa  a  col- 
ony of  Alba  {Dion.  Hal.,  3,  6S),  and  therefore  origi- 
naU^,  periufM,  a  Latin  dt^  (Lw.,  1,  38),  but  fttm  its 
poaidon  it  is  generally  attnbuted  to  the  SdiineB.  N<h 
roentum  was  finally  conquered,  with  several  other 
towns,  A.U.C.  417,  and  aomitted  to  the  participation 
of  tiie  privileges  granted  to  Latin  munidpal  dties. 
{Liv.,  3,  14.)  It  was,  however,  but  an  inaignificant 
place  in  the  time  of  Propertiua  (4,  10).  Its  territory 
was  nevertheleas  long  celebrated  for  the  produce  of 
its  vineyards ;  and  hence,  in  the  time  of  Seneca  and 
PHny,  we  find  that  land  in  tUs  district  waa  sold  fiir 
enormous  sums.  The  former  had  an  estate  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  thia  town,  which  was  his  favourite  retreat. 
{B^t.,  104.— P/m.,  14,  A.—Colunulla,  R.  Jt.,  8,  3.) 
The  wine  of  Nomentum  is  commended  by  Atheneus 
(1, 48)  and  Martial  (1,  85).  The  poet  badafann  near 
this  spot,  to  which  he  makes  frequent  aUnakus. 
{Cramer*$  Ane.  Ualy,  vd.  1,  p.  305.) 

NoNAOiis,  a  town  of  Arttdia,  to  the  northwest  of 
Fbeneos,  and  on  the  eoofines  of  Achaia.  Itwaaaur- 
rounded  by  lofty  monntuna  and  perpendicular  rocka, 
over  which  the  celebrated  torrent  Styx  predpitated  it- 
self to  join  the  river  Crathia ;  the  waters  were  said  to 
be  poiaonons,  and  to  posaeas  the  property  of  diasolving 
mfrtals  and  other  hara  subatanoea  exposed  to  their  ac- 
tion. (PaHJoit.,  8,  16.— P/m.,  2,  lOi^Ftlntv.,  8, 
3.)  Herodotns  describes  the  Nonacrian  Styx  as  a  scan- 
ty rill,  distilling  from  the  rock,  and  falling  into  a  hol- 
low basin  snnounded  'by  a  wall  (6,  7$).-— Pausanias 
only  saw  the  ruins  of  Nonaeria.  (Compare  Stefhan. 
Byz.,  M.  V.  Nwvox/MC.)  .  Poaqueville  infoima  ua,  that 
the  fUl  of  the  Styx,  which  ia  now  called  Mauronero, 
or  the  "  Black  Watn,"  is  to  be  aeen  near  the  village 
of  Vmautri,  and  somewhat  to  the  Booth  of  CaJavritA. 
He  describes  it  aa  streaming  in  a  aheet  of  foam  from 
one  of  the  loftiest  predpices  of  Mount  Ckelmot,  and 
afterward  uniting  with  the  Cratfais  in  the  Valley  of 
KUmkvMiM.  {Voyage,  vol.  6,  p.  459.)  The  rocks 
above  Nonacns  are  nlled  Aroanii  Montes  Pau- 
aanias.  {Cramer'*  Aimeni  Greece,  voL  8,  p.  314.) 
The  epithet  JVonomva  is  somedmea  used  by  the  po- 
ets in  the  sense  of  *'  Arcadian."  Thus,  Ovid  employs 
it  in  speaking  of  Evander,  aa  being  an  Arcadian  by 
birth  {FoMt.,  5,  97),  and  also  of  Atalanta.  {Met.,  8, 
486.) 

Nomus  MABCSLLtrs,  a  Latin  -grammarian.  The 

C'od  when  he  flourished  is  not  exactly  known.  It 
been  aupposed,  however,  from  his  citing  no  writer 
later  Oan  Apuleins,  that  he  lived  towaidsue  end  of 
the  second  century.  Hambwger  believes  him  to  have 
been  contemporary  with  Constantine  {Zmeri.  Nadir. 
0Ott  dm  corn.  Sdmftat.,  vol.  5,  p.  763),  wlule  Funechia, 
relying  on  a  paaaage  of  Auaonius  {Profeta.  Burdeg., 
c.  18),  where  mention  is  made  of  a  Maroellus,  a  gram- 
marian of  NartM,  thinks  that  our  author  could  not  have 
lived  earlier  dsut  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century. 
{PuTux.,  de  inerti  ae  deerep.  ting.  Lai.  senect.,  p.  808.) 
Nonius  Maroellus  is  sumamed,  in  some  manuscrmts, 
Perivattliau  Tihtrienaa,  because  perh^  he  had 
studied  the  philosophv  of  Ariatotlo  m  the  library 
pended  to  Hadiian^a  Tiburtine  villa.  He  bu  Irft  be- 
hind him  a  work  entitled  "  De  proprimte  tenumum,'* 
divided  into  nineteen  ch^tera.  It  ia  oecuiaed  with 
grammatical  topica,  except  the  last  mx  chaptwrs,  whioh 
.treat  of  matters  connected  prindpally  with  the  aub- 
ject  of  archeology.  {GatM^red-,  Aitct.  Lot.  ling.,  p. 
48S.)    In  tlw  extnets  fem  tlia  ancient  grammari- 
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ans,  who  had  written  on  the  difference  between  wonls, 
«zlracts  publiriied  bj  Gothofredut  (Godefrm),  among 
othen,we  find  fngments  of  die  wriUng*  of  Marcellns 
(p.  1385).  Some  modern  critic*  have  formed  rather 
4n  unfavourable  wtiiuon  of  Noniua  Marcellus.  G.  J. 
VoHiua  njetbat  he  ii  deficient  in  learning  and  Judg- 
ment ;  and  Juatoi  Lipsius  treate  him  as  a  man  or  very 
weak  mind.  (Vo««,  de  Philolol.,  6,  13. — Lips.,  An- 
tig.  Leet.,  S,  4.)  On  the  other  hand,  Isaac  Vosaiua 
lainenta  the  hard  fate  of  this  grammarian,  whom,  ac- 
cording to  him,  modem  acholani  have  been  accustomed 
to  insult  because  unable  to  understand  his  writings 
{ad  Cahtll.,  p.  SIS).  It  is  certun,  that  no  ancient 
grammarian  is  so  rich  in  his  citations  from  previous 
writem,  which  he  often  ^ves  without  paaamg  any 
opinion  upon  them.  It  is  soflicient,  however,  for 
modem  scdolars  to  obtain  these  citations ;  nor  need 
they,  in  feet,  re^t  that  the  compiler  hu  not  u^iend- 
ad  to  them  his  individual  sentiments.  {Sckolt,  Htat. 
lot.  Stm.,  vol.  3,  p.  310,  aeqq  ) 

NoNNua,  I.  a  native  of  Panopolts  in  Egypt,  and 
distinguished  for  his  poetical  abilities.  The  precise 
perioa  when  he  flourished  ia  involved  in  great  un- 
certainty, nor  is  anything  known  with  accuracy  re- 
specting the  circumstances  of  his  life.  Conjecture 
liu  been  called  in  to  supply  the  place  of  positive  infor- 
mation Nonnua  was,  as  appears  from  his  produc- 
tions, a  man  of  great  erudition,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  he  was  either  educated  at  Alexandrea,  or  had 
lived  in  that  city,  where  all  the  Greek  erudition  cen- 
tred during  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  era. — Was 
he  bom  a  Christian,  or  did  be  embrace  Chriitianity 
after  he  had  readied  a  certain  age  1  We  have  here  a 
question  about  which  the  ancients  have  left  us  in  com- 
plete uncertainty.  The  author  of  the  Dionyaiaca  must 
nave  been  a  pagan ;  for  it  ia  difBcult  to  believe  that 
any  Christian,  even  supposing  that  he  had  made  the 
Greek  mythology  a  subject  ofaeep  study,  would  have 
felt  inclined  to  tum  his  attention  to  a  theme,  in  treat- 
ing of  which  he  must  inevitably  shock  the  feelings  and 
incur  the  censure  of  his  fellow-Christiana.  And  yet 
Nonnus  composed  also  a  ChrisUan  poem. — Tt  is  prob- 
able, then,  that  he  was  at  first  a  pagan,  and  embraced 
the  new  religion  at  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life. 
But  here  a  new  difliculty  presents  itself  How  comes 
it  that  no  Christian  writer  of  the  tunc  makes  mention 
of  the  conversion  of  a  man  who  must  have  acquired  a 
high  reputation  for  leaniingt  To  explain  this  silence, 
it  lias  been  supposed  that  nonnus  was  one  of  those 
pagan  pbilosopheia  and  sophists,  who  were  a  party  in 
the  tumult  at  Alezandrea,  whicJi  had  been  excited  by 
the  intolerance  of  the  bishop  Tliet^hilus.  To  escape 
the  vengeance  of  their  opponents,  some  of  these  phi- 
lotophera  expatriated  themselves,  others  submitted  to 
baptism.  Ii  Nonn^was  in  the  number  of  the  latter, 
h  may  eairily  be  conceived  that  the  eccleeiastieal  wri- 
t«n  of  Ae  day  could  derive  no  advantage  to  their 
catue  from  hia  conversion.  ( Weicherl,  dc  Ifonno  Pa- 
nopelitaTia,  Viteb.,  1810.)  This  hypothesis  fixes  the 
period  when  Nonnus  flourished  at  the  end  ofthe  fourth, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century.  He  was 
then  contemporatT  with  Syneaius.  Now,  among  the 
letters  of  thu  phdoaopher,  there  is  one  (Bp.  43,  ad 
AtuutoM.)  in  which  be  recommends  a  certun  Sosena, 
•on  of  Nonnus,  a  young  man  who,  he  says,  haa  re- 
ceived  a  very  careful  education.  Ho  spealcs,  on  this 
same  occasion,  of  the  misfortune  into  which  Sosena's 
father  had  fallen,  of  losing  all  his  property,  and  this 
very  circumstance  suits  perfectly  well  the  case  of  one 
who  had  been  involved  in  the  troubles  at  Alexandrea, 
which  had  for  their  result  the  pillaging  of  the  dwell- 
ingi  of  the  pagans. — ^We  have  alrmdr  remaifced  that 
there  exiet  two  poems  composed  br  Nonnus :  one  of 
these,  the  fruit,  probably,  of  his  da  age,  is  a  stranger 
to  pn>lVne  literature ;  it  is  a  paraphrase  on  the  gospel 
>f  St  John.  The  other  ia  entitled  AurmataKa  or 
90S 


BaffaapiKa.    It  is  in  48  books  or  cantos,  and  jives  aa 
account  of  the  adventures  of  Dionysins  or  &cehtis, 
fiom  tlie  time  of  hia  Uith  to  Ins  retoAi  from  In  expe- 
dition into  In^ ;  and  the  eaAj  books  slae  contain, 
hj  way  of  introduction,  the  history  of  Ean^a  and 
Cadmus,  the  battle  of  the  gianta,  and  numennu  other 
mythological  stories.    There  are  few  works  aboot  the 
merits  of  wUch  the  opinions  of  the  learned  hen  been 
more  divided  thaii  this  laat-mentioned  prodoctioa  irf 
Nonnus.   He  who  would  be  a  competent  ia 
this  matter,  muat  possess  as  much  taste  as  enufitioD, 
and,  unfortunately,  tbeae  two  qnalitiea  are  not  lAcii 
fbund  united  in  the  same  individual.    The  fint  e&Us 
of  Nonnus,  FaldEcnberg.  a  philologist  of  the  Ifith  cen- 
tury, carried  his  admiration  so  far  as  to  place  the  poet 
on  a  level  with  Homer.    Juliua  Cesar  Scalieer  erea 
preferred  him  to  Homer ;  while  Politian  and  Murriiis, 
without  carrying  tbair  enthunasm  to  such  an  eitmne, 
held  Um,  however,  in  the  Mjjfaest  estimation.  On  the 
other  band,  Nicholas  Heinsms,  Peter  Connis,  Joseph 
Scaliger,  and  Rapin,  allowed  Nonnus  no  merit  vrhi^> 
ever.    The  truth  probaUy  lies  between  these  two  tx- 
tremes. — In  order  to  judge  ^rly  of  Nonnus,  we  miut 
be  careful  to  put  away  from  i^ur  minds  every  idea  of 
a  regular  epic  poem,  and  must  consider  the  Afcnm- 
axd  merely  aa  a  species  of  exercise  or  deelanution 
(/tfXcr^)  in  verse,  wludi  has  served  the  author  for  a 
groundwork  on  which  to  display  the  fniKs  of  vast  read- 
ing and  research.    If  we  view  the  poem  in  tins  light, 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  even  wanting  in  a  regular 
plan,  and  that  there  reigns  throughout  it  all  that  onlei 
and  method  which  suffice  for  such  a  production.  A 
man  of  taste  very  probably  would  never  have  selected 
such  a  theme,  yet  Nonnus  haa  displayed  great  E[Rrit 
in  the  management  of  its  details.    His  work  u  dis- 
tinguished by  a  great  variety  of  fables,  by  the  beauty 
of  Uie  images  employed,  and  by  the  correctness  ofthe 
sentiments  which  it  contains ;  yet  his  slvle  is  uneqoal, 
sometimes  bordering  on  simplicity,  often  emphatic, 
sometimes  easy  and  graceful,  but  mudi  more  frequently 
languid,  prolix,  and  trivial.    (Ctaisult  Omearof,  Aim- 
nua  von  Panopeiu,  der  Diehltr,  Ac.,  PeterMi^  1847, 
4to.) — But,  whatever  may  be  the  rank  which  ia  to  be 
assigned  to  Nonnus  in  the  list  of  poeta,  Ui  ^tovmtoKa 
certainly  possess  a  strong  interest  for  us  as  a  rich 
atorehouse  of  mythologicaltraditions.   It  is  auQldent, 
in  order  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  work, 
when  considered  in  this  light,  to  recollect  the  great 
number  of  poems  of  every  kind  of  whidt  Bacchus  and 
his  mystenons  rites  were  the  sulgect.  and  of  ^lidi 
nothing  now  remains  to  us  but  the  mere  titles  and  a 
few  fragments  preserved  by  the  erudition  of  Non- 
nus    Among  these  woriis  that  Iiave  thus  perished 
may  be  enumerated  five  tragediea,  bearing  each  the 
title  of  "  Tke  Bacchanlet,"  and  havine  for  their  au- 
thors .fachylus,  Cleophon,  lophon,  Xenocles,  and 
Epigenes ;  two  other  tragediea  of  .lEschylna,  nunt^v, 
"  Tm  BMsaridea"  and  "  Semde  ;"  a  juece  by  Card- 
nns  ;  three  pieces  of  .iGschylus,  Euri{»dea,  aqd  lopbon, 
each  entitled  "Pentkeus two  of  Sophocles,  eadi  en- 
titled "  At^maa     a  satyric  drama  under  the  same 
name  by  Xenocles ;  various  comedies  entitled  the 
"  BaeeMjUet,'*  by  I^channna,  AnUphanes,  Diodes, 
and  Lyidppns ;  togetner  with  a  host  of  d^yramlnct, 
and  other  works  both  in  prose  and  vrse.— Hermann 
remaps,  that  Nonnus  ought  to  be  regarded  aa  the  re- 
storer of  the  hexameter.    After  the  example  of  Ho- 
mer, the  poets  anterior  to  Nonnua  placed  tne  cssunl 
pause  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  third  foot  (called  the 
penthemimeral  pause  in  the  language  of  ttie  gnmnu- 
riana) ;  they  dia  not.  however,  at  the  aame  time,  con- 
sider that  the  verses  of  ths  Ifiad  and  O^rtscy  are 
rich  in  dactyls,  and  that  their  own  Imnuueters  were 
rendered  hanh  by  reason  of  the  many  spondees  they 
contained.    What  also  interfered  with  the  harmony 
of  their  tioes  was  tbs  practice  of  legardiag  as  short 
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&  vowel  pUeed  beibre  a  muU  followed  by  a  liquid, 
in  which  they  directly  departed  from  Homeric  uuge. 
NonniM,  on  Iu«  part,  replaced  a  pottion  of  Uie  mondeM 
by  dsctylt,  introduced  the  ttodiaie  ceauia  in  Uie  thiid 
foot,  bani^ied  the  trochees  frtHn  the  fourth,  made  lonx 
the  vowels  followed  by  a  mute  with  a  liquid,  exclude 
the  hiatus  excepting  in  phrases  borrowed  from  Homer, 
and  which  had  receiTed  the  sanction  of  ages,  and  in- 
terdicted himself  the  license  of  making  the  ceaura 
fall  upon  a  short  lylUble.  If  by  time  changes  the 
hexameta  loat  aomewhat  of  it«  sUtelinees  ati3  grav- 
ity, it  gained,  -at  the  aame  time,  in  pmnt  of  fohiess 
and  elegance.  In  fine,  versiAcation,  which  had  be- 
come too  easy,  now  resumed  the  rank  of  an  ait 
(Hermann,  Orphiea,  p.  60. — Id.,  Eletn.  Doctr.  Metr., 
p.  333,  td.  Lip*.,  1816.)  A  good  edition  of  Nonnus 
IS  atiU  ft  deaideialum.  The  ust  editi<»i  of  the  Amw- 
(Roca  was  giren  bpr  Falckenbeig,  from  a  manuscript 
which  is  now  at  Vienna,  from  the  Plantin  press,  Ant- 
werp, 1M9,  in  4to.  It  contained  merely  the  Greek 
text.  This  edition  was  reprinted  by  Wechel,  with  a 
poor  translation  by  Lubin,  at  Hanover,  in  1 60S,  in  8vo. 
Cunaus  published  in  1610,  at  Le^en,  Ammadoertio- 
wt  in  Nomatjn,  with  a  diaseitation  on  the  poet  by 
Daniel  Heinsias,  and  conjectores  by  Scaliger,  which 
Wechel  afterward  joined  to  his  edition  of  1605,  pre- 
fixing, at  the  same  time,  a  new  title-page.  Few  of  the 
leanud,  after  thia,  occupied  themsexves  with  Nonnus. 
In  1783,  Villoison  published  in  his  Epiitola  Vimart- 
caw«  (Turin,  4to),  some  good  corrections  made  by  an 
anonymous  scholar  on  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  the  edi- 
tion of  1605.  In  1809,  Moser  gave  an  editiim  of  ux 
bodu  of  tiie  Atovmnai^  (tuuoefy  from  the  8th  to  the 
13lh  inclusive)  at  Heidelberg.  The  put  here  edited 
contains  the  exploits  of  Bacdius  prenoasly  to  his  In- 
dian expedition.  It  is  accompanied  with  notea,  and 
with  signmenta  for  tbo  entire  poem.  The  latest  and 
best  emtion,  however,  of  the  /^lowaiaxd  is  that  of 
Lips.,  1819-1826,  3  vols.  Svo.  The  notes  to 
this  are  merely  criticaL  The  e^tor  has  promised  on 
ex[4anatoiy  and  copious  commentary ;  but  this  has  not 
jet  appeared.  {Seholl,  Hist.  lot.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  79, 
lejf.y—TbB  other  work  of  Nonnus,  the  paraphrase  of 
St.  Jfrim's  Gospel,  was  published  for  the  first  time  by 
Aldus  Manatins  at  Venice,  about  l&Ol.  (Compare,  in 
relation  to  tiiia  rare  edition,  AmuL  det  Mdc$,  voL  1, 
p  438.)  Tlie  best  edition,  however,  ia  that  of  Faasow, 
jUw.,  18S4.  The  Paraphrase  was  translated  into  Lat- 
in by  several  acholara,  and  has  been  very  frequently  re- 
printed. (Consult  Fabnciut,  Bibl.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  687, 
ttqq.)  Daniel  Heinsius  has  criticised  this  production 
too  severely  in  his  AriMtarchas  Sacer'{Lugd.  Bal., 
1627,  8vo).  The  style  is  clear  and  easy,  though  not 
Terr  rennifcable  for  poetry :  tiie  reproach,  however, 
whidi  some  nuke  ^^lut  it,  that  the  work  contains 
eipressioiu  which  cause  Us  orthodoxy  to  be  auapect- 
od,  is  not  weU  grounded.  The  work  is,  in  fact,  of 
some  value,  as  it  contains  a  &w  important  readings, 
which  have  been  of  considei^Ie  use  to  the  editors  of 
the  Greek  Testament.  It  omits  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery  which  we  have  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
dmttt  of  StJoha's  Gospel,  ana  which  is  considered 
brGrieabMh  and  many  other  critics  to  he  aniuteipol»- 
tun.  In  chapter  19,  verse  14,  Nonnus  appears  to  nave 
nad  "^wut  the  third  hour"  instead  of  "the  tixth." 
(Consult  Grieshach,  ad  toe.) — 'There  is  also  extant 
"A  Collection  of  Histories  or  Fables,"  which  is  ci- 
ted by  Gregory  Nazianzcn  in  his  woik  against  Julian, 
and  which  ia  ascribed  by  some  critics  to  the  author 
of  the  "  Diooysiaca."  Bat  Bentley  has  given  good 
reasons  for  beueving  that  the  collection  was  composed 
by  another  individual  of  the  same  name.  {BenUey, 
Out.  on  Phaiarit,  p.  80,  ed.  1816.)— II.  An  ecclen- 
astical  writer,  whose  era  is  not  ascertained.  He  is 
■apposed,  however,  to  have  flourished  subsequently  to 
tbs  fourth  or  fifth  cetitary,  and  befoi«  the  eleventh,, 


This  Nonnus  must  not  be  confounded  vrith  the  pre- 
ceding.  {Bentiei/  on  Phaiarit,  p.  60,  ed.  1816.)  He 
was  me  author  of  a  conunantaiy  on  Gregon  Nanan- 
len's  invectives  against  Julian,  and  of  anotirar  on  the 
funeral  discourse  pronounced  by  the  same  father  in 
memory  of  St.  BasiL  The  first  of  theae  commenta- 
ries, if  they  strictly  deserve  this  name,  contains  a  col- 
lection of  all  the  mythological  noUoes  and  legends  to 
which  Gregory  makes  allusion  in  the  course  of  liis  two 
woriu  amuist  Julbn :  the  second  coutains  all  the  no- 
tices of  Giedt  bistoiy  fntioduced  into  the  funeral  dis- 
course on  St.  BbjuI.  An  e£tion  of  the  former  was 
^ven  by  Montague,  Eton,  1610,  4to,  and  of  the  latter 
in  Creuzer's  Optuatla  MyUudogica,  etc.,  Lipt.,  1817, 
8vo.  Bentley  gives  some  amusing  examples  of  the 
mistakes  conmiitted  by  this  Ntmnus.  (Diss,  on  Phal., 
1.  e.) — ^III.  (sodntimes  called  Nomu)  A  Greek  phy- 
sician, and  author  of  a  mecfical  wort  still  extant,  en- 
titled 'EiTiTOfii)  rijc  tarpiK^  AiraorK  T(xyK>  "  -^n  fpi'* 
ome  of  the  whole  Medical  Art."  Nothing  ia  known 
of  his  life,  except  that  he  composed  his  work  at  the 
command  of  the  Emperor  Conatantine  Porphyrageni- 
tus  (to  whom  also  it  is  dedicated),  who  was  most  prob. 
ably  the  seventh  of  that  name,  ai^  who  died  A.D.  959. 
The  real  name  of  Nonnua  is  supposed  by  Freind, 
Sprenget,  and  Bernard  to  have  been  Theophancs,  as 
he  is  called  so  in  one  MS.,  and  as  a  physician  of  that 
aame  is  found  to  have  lived  in  the  10th  centurjr.  In 
three  MSS.  the  work  is  anonymous,  and  there  is  only 
one  which  mentions  the  name  of  Nonnus.  This  epit- 
ome is  divided  into  297  chapters,  and  contains  a  short 
account  of  most  diseases  and  their  treatment.  It  con- 
tuns  venr  little  that  is  original,  and  is  ahnost  entirely 
commled  finnn  Aetins,  Alexander  TialHanua,  and  Pui- 
luB  .£gineta,  from  whom  whole  aentences  are  tran- 
scribeJ  with  hardly  any  variation. — There  are  only 
two  editions  of  this  work.  The  first  is  by  Martins 
(who  writes  the  author^s  name  JVontu),  Argent.,  1568, 
8vo.  The  last  and  best  is  by  Bernard,  and  was  pub- 
lished after  his  disth  in  two  v(4s.  8vo,  Gotlut  ef 
Amat.,  17^,  1795,  with  copious  and  letvned  notes 
by  the  editor. 

NoKBA,  I.  a  town  of  Latinm,  northeast  of  Antium, 
the  position  of  which  will  nearly  agree  with  the  little 
place  now  called  Norma.  It  is  mentioned  among  the 
earl^  Latin  cities  by  Pliny  (3,  6) ;  and  Dionyaius  of 
Halieaniaasus  speaks  of  it  as  no  obscure  city  of  that 
nation  (7, 13).  It  was  early  colonized  b^  the  Rwnans 
as  an  advantageous  station  to  check  the  inroads  of  the 
Volsci.  (Lie.,  2,  34.)  The  zeal  which  it  displayed, 
at  a  later  day,  in  the  cause  of  Marios,  drew  upon  H 
the  vengeance  of  the  adverse  &ction.  Besieged  by 
LeiMdus,  one  of  Sylla's  generals,  it  was  <^ned  to 
him  by  treadmy ;  mit  the  undaunted  inbaUtants  duMw 
raUier  to  pemh  by  tbeir  own  hands  thaft  become  the 
victims  of  a  blooay  conqueror.  (Apptan,  Bell.  Civ., 
I,  94.)  The  name  of  C.  Norbanus,  who  was  descend- 
ed from  a  distinguished  family  of  this  city,  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  history  of  those  disastrous  times  as  a 
conspicuous  leader  on  the  side  ofMarius.  {Cramer's 
Ane.  holy,  vol.  8,  p.  106.)--II.  A  town  of  Apulia, 
northwest  of  Egnatia.  The  intervening  ^stance  is 
given  on  the  Tumla  Theodosiana  at  10  nulea.  This 
ancient  ute  is  supposed  to  answer  neariy  to  that  of 
Convtrsano.  (fimumeUi,  vol.  S,  p.  179. — Cramer's 
Ane.  Itafy,  vol.  3,  p.  800.)--in.  Cfflsarea,  a  city  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  Lusitania.  It  was  also  call- 
ed Coloma  Norbentis  or  Casariana.  {Plin.,  4,  22. — 
U.,  4,  35.)  The  ruina  of  this  place  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  modem  iUcMKoni.  (in»r/,  0«!fr.,v.2,p.396.) 

NouXhvs,  C,  a  nttive  of  Norba,  of  a  distingoisb- 
ed  family,  and  a  eonapicnous  leader  on  the  aide  otMif 
rius.  (rid.NoibaI.) 

NoBicvH,  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube,  on  the  west  by 
Vindelicia  and  Bhnlia,  on  the  east  by  Pannonia,  and 
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on  the  south  by  lUyricam  and  Gallia  Ciialpbia.  It 
was  separated  from  Vindelicia  the  CEnua  or  Inn, 
and  fnm  Gallia  CiniiHiia  by  the  Alpea  Caniic*  or 
tvSm  i  bid  it  b  dlffieott  to  Mmtamo  the  limita  bo- 
tw«m  Norieom  and  PauMnua,  as  dwy  diffierad  at  va- 
liona  times.  During  th«  later  periods  of  the  Rdman 
oapire,  Moont  Cetius  and  part  of  the  nrcr  Murios 
(Mur)  appear  to  have  formed  the  boandariea,  and 
Noricum  would  time  eorrespood  to  the  modem  Slyria, 
GarMUo,  and  Saishtrg,  and  to  part  of  Austria  and 
Bnaria.  A  mtogtvpbia  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Oonstantiiu,  me  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  in- 
etodea  Geimania,  WuBtia,  and  the  A^r  Noricna  in 
one  province.  (Bode,  Mftkagraj^  viaieam,  vol.  2.) 
Noricnm  is  not  menticiDM  by  name  in  the  diVioion  of 
the  Roman  empire  made  by  Augustus,  but  it  mn  be 
included  among  the  Eparcoiea  m  the  Cttsar.  {Stra- 
lo,  640.) — Noncum  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
pwrta  by  abiandi  of  the  Alps,  called  the  Alpea  Nori- 
cm.  Inese  mountains  appear  to  have  been  inhalnted 
from  the  earliest  times  various  tribes  of  Celtic  ori- 
^,*of  whom  the  moat  celebrated  were  the  Norici 
(whence  the  country  obtuned  its  name),  a  remnant  ot 
the  Taurisci.  Noricmn  was  conquered  by  Augustus ; 
but  it  ifl  uncertain  whether  he  reduced  it  uto  m  form 
of  a  province.  It  spears,  however,  to  have  been  a 
pEonoce  in  the  time  of  Claiidius,  vriio  founded  the 
odcmy  Sabaiia,  wbidims  afterward  included  in  Pan- 
nonia.  (PUit.,  3,  37.)  It  was  under  the  govenmient 
of  a  procurator.  {Tacit.,  Hiat.,  1,  11.)  From  the 
"Natitia  Imperii"  we  leani,  that  Noricum  was  sub- 
sequently divided  Into  two  provinces,  Norieum  Ri- 
petue  and  Noriam  MediUrraiuim,  which  ware  seiK 
anted  from  eadi  ether  by  tlie  Alpea  Noiic*.  In  the 
fcnnar  of  these,  which  by  alon^  ue  Danube,  a  stamg 
nulitary  force  was  alwaya  stationed,  under  the  oom- 
BMUnd  of  a  Dux. — In  addition  to  the  Norici,  Noricum 
waa  inhabited  in  the  weat  by  the  Sevaces,  Alauni,  and 
Ambisontii,  and*  the  east  by  the  Ambidravi  or  Ambi- 
dnni :  but  of  these  tribes  we  kncnf  scarcely  anything 
ooept  the  names.  Of  the  towns  of  Norionm  the  best 
known  was  Noreia,  the  c^tal  of  Uw  Tauiiad  or  No- 
liei,  which  was  basiled  in  the  time  of  Casar  by  the 
powerlhl  nation  of  the  B<nL  (Cat.,  B.  G.,  I,  b.)  It 
was  Bubseqaently  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  (PHn., 
3,  S8.)  "nie  only  other  towna  worthy  of  mention 
were,  Juvanum  (StL^rg),  in  the  western  part  of  the 
pmvince ;  Boiodiiram  (Mfisfsdt),  at  the  junction  of 
the  iim  and  Danube;  andOvilia,orOvi]aba,orOvila- 
va  (WeU),  sootheast  of  Boiodomm,  a  Roman  colo* 
ny  ibnnded  by  Mannu  Aoralins. — ^The  iron  of  Non 
■com  was  in  much  request  among  the  Komans  (Ptin., 
24,  41),  and,  according  to  Polybius,  gold  waa  once 
fitund  in  this  province  in  great  alnindanoe.  (Potyi. ,  ap 
Simb.,  ^.^Ena/d.  Ua.  Knotel.,  vol.  16,  p.  274.) 

NoiTiJi,  a  name  given  to  the  goddess  of  Fortune 
MBong  the  Vulsinii.  (Ltsy,  7,  S.)  TertaUiaB  calls 
hsrMma.   (Apokg.,  c.  24.) 

Nothttb,  the  surname  of  Darius  Ochns  among  the 
Gie^.   (Vid.  OchuB.) 

NotIoh,  the  harbour  of  Colophon,  in  Asia  Minor. 
After  the  destmetion  of  Colophon  by  Lysimachus,  and 
the  death  of  that  pnnee,  Notium  became  a  floori^iing 
dtjt  and  woold  seem  bom  aome  authorities  to  have 
Mmmed  the  name  of  Colophon  instead  of  hs  own. 
New  Colophon  certainly  occupied  a  dificvent  sit*  tnm 
kbe  ancient  city.   (Pliu.,  6,  29.—Lii>.,  87,  36.) 

Notos,  the  soatik  wind  (from  the  Greek  Hone),  and 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  Anster.  The  term  vorof 
itsdf  IS  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  same  root 
with  iPor^,  **dampK«*«"  or"iiMiH(i^,"withnfinrenee 
to  the  damp  or  humid  character  of  the  south  wind  in 
both  Greece  and  Italy.  (Aui.  GtU.,  8,  33.)  It  is 
also  spokMi  of  by  tlw  ancients  as  a  stovmy  wind. 
(Konu.,  Epoi.,  10,  19.— Ktrr.,  Mn.,  6,  356.~Om(, 
Orr..  3,  ».) 
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NovAKiA,  a  town  of  CtsaljnDe  Ganl,  about  ten  miles 
northeast  of  Vercelle,  and  to  the  west  of  Mediolaniun. 
The  modem  name  is  AMwnu  It  waa  ntoale  on  a 
fiver  of  the  sana  name,  now  JaG^faa.  (TaaL,BitLt 
\,  70.— PbK.,  17,  22.) 

NovBsinM,  a  town  of  the  UUi,  on  the  west  of  the 
Rhine,  now  called  Natst,  and  sitoat*  noar  Ctbgm. 
(Tadt.,  Bitt,  4.  26.)  Ptolemy  calls  it  Noniinov, 
and  Gregory  of  Tours  NtviMtum.  The  name  Norc- 
tium  occurs  among  the  writers  of  the  middle  tgn. 
{Pertc.,  Mou.  Germ.  Hut  ,  vol.  I,  p.  318,  469.) 

NovionflmiM, Lacityofthe  BitniigesCabi,inG^ 
lia  Aquitanica.  (Cte.,  B.  O.,  7, 12.)  D'AnviUe  and 
Manert  agrsa  in  pbi^ig  its  sits  neajr  the  modem 
JVoaati.  The  more  correct  locatioa,  however,  wooU 
be  Nouat^-l»-Fuxelier.  (Lemaire,  Ind.  Gtegr.,  U 
Com.,  a. «.  ^11.  A  ei^  of  GsUia  Lugdunenwi,  oo  tits 
river  Lign-  or  Leirt.  It  emeqionda  to  the  modctn 
JVracrs.  (Ccr.,  B.  G.,  7,  65.)  In  the  £m.  AmL,  f. 
367,  it  is  called  Ninmom.— III.  A  dty  of  (be  Soet- 
sones,  in  Gallia  Belgica,  now  Sointua.  It  was  nm 
commonly  called  Auguata  Sueaaomtm  or  SuntiMam. 
(Ceta.,  B.  G.,  3.  13.->&«c*(^  tmd  MiOer,  WSrtak 
der  Otogr.,  p.  133.) 

NoviohIoub,  or  NsoMAaca,  I.  or  NonoaiecK,  a 
city  of  the  Batwvi,  now  AtaM^wex.  In  the  pNtioger 
T^  it  ia  called  Nhiman.— II.  The  coital  of  the 
Lexulni  or  Lizovii,  in  Gun  LugduMWu.  Aeeotd- 
ing  to  Mannert,  it  corresponds  to  the  modem  Cscn; 
others,  however,  are  in  frvoot  of  the- modem  Lmcas. 
—III.  or  Augusta  Nanetom,  the  capital  of  the  Neme- 
tes,  now  Sptrea. — TV.  A  city  of  the  Eituriges  Vivit- 
ci,  in  Gallia  Aquitanica.  According  to  Hanneit,  it  ii 
now  CaatiUou,  not  far  from  the  rooath  of  fte  Ciiwdt. 
Reidiard,  however,  deeidee  in  favnn  of  CaaUtm  it 
Mtdoe.—V.  A  city  of  Britam,  the  eamlal  of  Uegin, 
the  ranaina  of  which  may  be  traced  st  Wooiate, 
near  Crovdon.  .(Matutert,  Gcogr.,  vol.  3,  pt.  2,  p. 
169.) — Vl.  A  city  of  the  Treveri,  on  the  Moselia,  now 
Nunagen  or  NtumMgen. — ^VIL  A  city  of  the  Veio- 
mandni,  m  Belfi^  Secuada,  now  Ifaifcm.  It  »  dao 
called  Novimnun  or  Novionun.  (Pert:.,  Mm.  Genu. 
Hiat.,  vol.  1,  p.  30,  63,  146,  dee.) 

Nox,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities,  daughter  of 
Chaos.  From  her  union  with  bet  brother  Erriius,  she 
gave  birth  to  the  Day  and-  the  Light  She  was  also 
tlw  mother  of  the  ParcB,  He^riM,  Dreams,  of  IKa- 
cord,  Death,  Momus,  Fraud,  dec.  She  is  called  fay 
some  of  the  poets  the  mother  of  all  tlungs,  of  godi  as 
well  as  of  men,  and  was  wofsliippod  with  great  soltoK 
nity.  A  black  aheep  and  a  coek,  the  latter  as  aanoiiB- 
cing  the  aj^noach  of  day,  were  sacrificed  to  hn.— 
Night  waa  represented  under  various  forms :  ai  riding 
in  a  chariot  preceded  by  the  ctxistcUatimie,  vrith  vinn, 
to  denote  the  t^ndity  of  her  course;  astravemngtoe 
firmameot  seated  in  her  car,  and  covered  with  a  black 
v«l  stndded  with  stars.  SoBMtiBealw  veilscrmsta 
be  tofag  on  Uw  wind,  while  AoyaoaAeaAeseilh 
to  extinguish  a  flaming  tpn^  whiot  she  carries  in  bn 
band.  She  has  ofUnoeen  ooafiiandted  vrith  IXana,  or 
themoon:  and  ber  statue  was  pisoed  in  the  temple  of 
that  goddess  at  Ephesns.  {H^giu.,  Praf. — Scrw.  U 
Virg.,  6,  360— 7»iia,,  S,  4,  17.— rir^.,  JEn.. 
5,  731,  dee.) 

Noonia,  I.  a  town  of  <Ssal|^iie  Gonl,  nsfA  of  Brix- 
eOurn,  now  laizzara.  (Ptd.,  p.  64.)--U.  A  city  of 
Umbria,  eeme  distance  to  the  north  of  ^eletiBia,  sal 
situate  on  the  Flaminian  Way.  It  is  now  Kaem. 
It  is  noticed  by  Strabo  for  its  manu&ctore  of  wooden 
vessels.  (Strah.,  237.>— III.  A  town  of  Canmnia, 
about  twelve  miles  soirth  of  Nola,  now  Ifoearu  me  Pf 
gam.  The  appellatim  of  Al&tema  was  conmoidy  at- 
tadied  to  it,  to  diatingiusk  it  fiom  the  other  phwM  of 
the  same  name.  (Im.,  IB,  Al^Pkm^  t,  A  was 
said  to  hne  been  fbonded  hj  the  Pctevi  Steaales. 
(CMwn.,  ^  8tn.  mi  .fin.,  7,  738.)    Nnceria  was 
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beneg«d  by  HamobtJ  sttet  faU  onnieeeMrfiil  attadc  m 
Nola,  and,  on  ita  being  dBaerted  by  the  inliabitantM, 
he  caused  it  to  be  ucked  and  bomed.  (£Av.  S8, 16.) 
We  learn  from  Tacitos  {Ann.,  13, 81),  tbat,  under  the 
nig;n  of  Nero,  Nuceria  was  restored  and  colonised. 
(Cra.nur'M  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  S,  p.  312.) 

NorraBifBs,  a  people  of  Germany,  whose  territory 
mpean  to  have  corresponded  to  the  sootheattem  port 
of  MeeJSeniuTg.    (Taai.,  Otrm..,  40.) 

Nova  PoHnLiiri,  tha  seetmd  kin|f  of  Rome,  was, 
■ecording  to  tracUtion,  a  native  of  the  Salwie  town  of 
Cures.  On  the  death  of  RomoluB,  the  senate  at  finrt 
chow  no  king,  and  took  apon  itself  the  goreminent 
of  the  state ;  but,  as  the  people  were  more  oppreu- 
irely  treated  than  before,  they  insisted  tbat  a  king 
■hoold  be  aj^Kunted.  A  contest,  however,  aroee,  re- 
specting the  choice  of  a  monaicfa,  between  tbs  Ro- 
mans and  Salniua,  and  it  wa«  at  length  agreed  that 
the  former  ehoDld  select  a  king  out  of  the  latter. 
Their  choice  fell  il^ou  Nonn  Ptnj^us,  who  was  re- 
vered by  all  for  hu  wisdom,  which,  according  to  a 
popular  tradition,  he  bad  derived  tiata  I^rthagoms. 
Noma  would  not,  however,  accept  the  eovereignty  till 
be  was  aflsmad  br  the  aiupiees  uat  the  gods  approved 
ofhiselection.  Instructed liw the Camena or  Nymph 
Eeeria,  he  founded  the  whole  system  of  the  Roman 
miffon ;  he  increased  the  number  of  Aogurs,  regu- 
Iit^  the  duties  of  the  Pontifices,  and  appointed  the 
Flamines,  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  the  Salii.  He  for- 
bade all  coetly  saorifices,  and  allowed  no  blood  to  be 
And  opoa  the  altars,  nor  any  imams  of  the  goda  to 
be  made.  In  order  to  afford  a  proof  that  all  his  inati- 
ttttionfl  were  sancUoned  divine  authority,  he  is  said 
la  have  given  a  plain  entertainment,  in  earthenware 
diriws,  to  the  nc^lest  amonr  his  subjects,  during 
idiich,  apon  the  appearance  of  Egeria,  all  the  dishes 
were  changed  into  golden  vessels,  and  the  food  into 
Tands  fit  f«  the  mda.  Numa  alio  divided  among 
ius  soi^ecte  the  lands  which  Romulus  had  conquered 
iaw,  and  he  seeated  tiieir  inviobKlhr  by  ordering 
bqiliBaffcs  to  be  sat  <m  every  voftion,  wiueh  vrere  eon- 
■eerated  to  Termitnu,  the  goa  of  boundaries.  He  di- 
vided the  artisans,  aoconfing  to  their  trades,  into  nine 
cempanies  or  corporations.  Daring  his  reign,  which 
is  aid  to  have  lasted  thirty-nine  years,  no  war  was 
onied  on ;  the  gates  of  Janus  were  shot,  and  a  tem- 
pi* was  boilt  to  Faith.  He  died  of  gradual  decay,  in 
a  good  old  ^e,  and  was  honed  onder  the  hill  Janien- 
hm ;  and  near  him,  in  a  separate  tomb,  were  buried 
the  books  of  his  laws  and  ordinances.-^^uch  was  the 
tradttianal  account  of  the  reini  of  Numa  Pomptlins, 
*fao  belongs  to  a  period  in  much  it  is  impoasu>le  to 
a^mte  truth  from  fiction.  According  to  Niebnbr, 
ain  the  writers  who  adopt  his  views  of  Roman  his- 
bny,  the  reign  of  Noma  is  considered,  in  its  political 
aspect,  only  as  a  representation  of  the  luiion  between 
the  Sabinea  and  the  original  inhabitantB  of  Rome,  or, 
in  other  words,  between  the  tribes  of  the  Titienses 
and  the  Ramnes.  {Lm.,  1,  IS,  teqq. — Dion.  Hal.,  2, 
«,  uqj,  —  Cie.,  de  Rtpub.,  2,  13,  aeqj.—Plut.,  Vit. 
iKm.  —  Hiatoriet  ^  Some,  by  Niebuhr,  Arriold,  aitd 
MMUeK.—Ewyel.  U».  Knmal.,  vol.  16,  p.  863.) 

NoHiRiiA,  a  eeMirated  town  of  the  Celtiberi  in 
^■m,  on  the  river  Dmias  (now  the  Dimn),  at  no 
great  ^stance  from  its  source.  {Stridto,  162. — Ap- 
fiaji,  Rom. -Hut:,  6,  91.)  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  capital  of  Uie  Arevaci  {Appian,  6,  ts.  46,  66,  76. — 
Ptol.,  2,  6),  but  Pliny  etatea  Uiat  it  was  a  town  of  the 
Belendones,  a  people  who  lived  a  Uttle  to  the  north  of 
(be  Anvad.  Numantia  waV  idtuiOetni  a  steep  hill  of 
modenta  rise.  Aecording  to  Floms  (3,  IB),  it  |kis- 
wased  no  walls,  but  was  surrounded  on  three  sides 
ij  very  thick  woods,  and  could  only  be  approached  on 
one  side,  which  was  defended  by  itches  and  palisades. 
(Appian,  6,  c.  76,  91.)  It  was  twenty<fbnr  stadia  in 
circumference.  The  site  of  tUs  place  hu  been  a  nb- 
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jeet  of  conaidetable  dispute ;  but  it  appears  most  protw 
able  that  its  rains  are  those  near  the  modem  PuenU 
d€  Don  Oarray.  {Ukerl,  Geogr.,  vol.  S,  page  455.) — 
Numantia  is  memorable  in  histoir  for  the  war  which  H 
carried  on  against  the  Roh^b  far  the  space  of  four- 
teen years.  (Kor.,  2, 18.)  Stralw  states  that  the  war 
lasted  twenty  years ;  bnt  be  appears,  as  Casaubon  has 
remarked,  to  include  in  ^us  period  Uie  contest  which 
was  carried  on  by  Viziathus.  {Strab.,  163. — Cataub., 
ad  loc.)  The  Numanttnes  were  mginally  induced  to 
engage  in  this  war  through  the  influence  itf  Viriathus. 
They  were  first  opposed  by  Quintus  Pompeius,  the 
consul,  B.C.  141,  who  was  defeated  with  great  slau^ 
ter  (Oros.,  6,  4),  and  who  afterward  offered  to  make 
peace  with  them,  on  condition  of  their  paying  thirty 
talents  of  silver.  This  negotiation  was  broken  off  1^ 
M.  Popillins,  who  snoceaded  Ftmpeuis,  B.C.  189. 
Popiilius,  however,  did  not  meet  wrai  any  better  suc- 
cess than  his  predecessor ;  he  was  ignominiously  de- 
feated, and  obliged  to  retire  from  the  country.  His 
successors,  Mandnus,  .£milius,  Lepidus,  and  Piso, 
met  with  similar  disasters ;  till  at  length  the  Roman 
people,  alarmed  at  the  long  continuance  of  the  war,  ap- 
pointed the  yonngerSdi^Africanas  consul,  B.C.  134 
(twelve  years  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage),  for  the 
express  purpose  of  conquering  the  Numantines.  After 
levying  a  large  army,  be  invested  the  place ;  and  having 
in  VEun  endeavoured  to  take  it  by  storm,  he  turned  the' 
siege  into  a  blockade,  and  obtained  possesuon  of  the 
place,  B.C.  133,  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  three  months 
from  the  time  of  his  first  attack.  The  Numantines 
displayed  the  greatest  courage  and  heroism  during  the 
whole  of  the  siege ;  and,  when  their  provisions  bad 
entirely  &iled,  tlwy  set  fire  to  die  dty,  and  pwiriied 
amid  Uie  flames.  {Appiau,  lib.  6. — Flor.,  8,  17,  tea. 
—Liv.,  Epit.,  57.— Veil.  Paten.,  8,  ^.—Eneyet.  V». 
Km)U)l.,vol  16, p.  363.) 

NdubhIits,  I.  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  Platonic 
sdiool,  who  is  suroosed  to  have  fionrished  about  Uie 
hegiiming  of  the  tmrd  omtuiy  of  our  era.  Ha  was 
bom  at  Apamea  in  Syria,  and  was  retarded  as  an  or- 
fide  of  wisdom.  Both  Origen  and  Hotinus  mention 
him  with  respect.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  en- 
titled Uept  r^c  ruv  'AKadjjfMcKov  ■jzepl  IIAaruvo  ita^ 
(TTwreuf ,  "  Of  the  diaagrtemaU  among  the  Acadenae 
fkUotophera  reapecting  Plato."  Eusidiias  has  pre- 
served a  few  fragments  of  this  irtak.  {SekoU,  mat. 
Lit.  Gr.,  voL  6,  p.  107.)— IT.  A  Greek  rhetorician, 
who  floorished  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  He 
wrote  two  works,  wbidi  have  been  printed  in  the  Al- 
dine  Rhetorical  Collection,  (achm,  Hiat.  Lit.  Gr., 
vol.  4,  p.  838.) — III.  An  epinammatic  poet,  a  native 
of  Tarsus.    {Jacoba,  CataL  Poet.  Epigr.,  p.  926.) 

NumRiANue,  Makods  Adiilids,  suoeeeded  to  the 
throne  conjmndy  with  his  eldw  brother  Oarioas,  after 
the  death  of  their  fetlier  Cams,  at  the  beginning  of 
A.D.  284.  NumerianuB  was  with  the  army  in  Kmso* 
potamia  at  the  death  of  Probus ;  but,  instead  of  follow- 
ing up  the  advantage  which  his  fether  had  gained  over 
the  Persians,  he  was  ctHnpelled  by  the  army  to  aban- 
don the  conquests  whioh  nad  been  already  made,  and 
to  retreat  to  Syria.  During  the  retreat,  a  weakness  a£ 
the  eyes  obliged  lum  to  confine  himself  to  the  daA- 
ness  of  a  Utter,  ^diidi  was  strictW^  guarded  by  the 
pnetorians.  The  admimstration  of  alTaffiursidvil  as 
well  as  miKtaiT,  devolved  on  Arrius  Aper,  the  prnto- 
rian  prefect,  hie  fether-in-lsw.  The  army  was  eight 
months  on  its  march  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to 
the  Thradan  Bosporus,  and  during  all  that  time  the 
imperial  authority  was  exercised  m  the  name  of  the 
emperor,  who  never  appealed  to  Ua  soldiers.  Re- 
ports at  length  spread  among  tbem  tbat  their  emperor 
was  no  longer  living ;  and  when  diey  liad  reached  the 
dty  of  ChaJcedon,  Uiey  could  not  be  prevented  from 
brM^ing  into  tix  imperial  tent,  where  tiiey  found  only 
hiicoipse.  SuspidfMiiiBtunllyfellupon  Arrius i  and 
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an  asaembly  of  the  amiT  was  accordingly  faeld,  for  the 
purpose  of  avenging  the  death  of  Numerianue,  and 
aleeting  a  new  emperor.  Their  choice  fell  upon  Dio- 
olesian,  who,  inunediatel;  after  his  election,  put  Arriiu 
to  death  with  bis  own  hands,  without  giving  him  an  op- 
portunity of  justifying  himself^  which  might,  perhaps, 
have  proved  dangerous  to  the  new  emperor.  The  vir- 
tues of  Numerianus  are  mentionedby  most  of  his  biog- 
raphers. His  manners  were  mild  and  aSable  ;  and  he 
was  celebrated  amons  hia  eonteinporaries  for  eloauence 
and  poetic  talent.  He  soceessniny  contended  with 
Nemeuanus  for  the  prize  of  poetry ;  and  the  senate 
voted  to  bim  a  atatue,  with  the  inscription,  "  To  Nu- 
merianus CEsar,  the  most  powerful  orator  of  bis  times." 
{Vopuc,  Vit.  Numerian. — Aurel.  Victor,  de  Cat.,  c. 
i».—EutTOp.,  9,  lZ.—ZtmaTaa,  lib.  12.) 

NuNiciA  Via,  a  Roman  road,  traversing  the  north- 
em  part  of  Samniom.  It  communicated  with  the  Va- 
lerian, Latin,  and  Ap^an  V^ays,  and  after  crouing 
through  part  of  Apulia,  fell  into  the  Via  Aquilia  in 
Liicania.    (Cramer't  Ane.  Italt/,  vol.  2,  p.  260.) 

NuHicIus,  a  small  river  of  I^ium  near  Lavinium, 
in  which,  according  to  some  authorities,  jGneaa  was 
drowned,  {Ovid,  Fast.,  3,  6A7.—  Virff.,  Mn.,  7,  160, 
teqq. — Ovid,  Met.,  14,  358,  «cff.)  It  is  now  the  Rio 
Torto.   (A'iMy,  Viaggto  Antiquario,  vol.  2,  p.  266.) 

NuMiDA,  PlotioB,  a  friend  of  Horace,  who  had  re- 
tamed,  after  a  long  absence,  from  Spain,  where  he 
had  been  serving  under  Augustus  in  the  Cantabrian 
war.  The  poet  addresses  one  of  his  odes  to  him,  and 
bids  his  friends  celebrate  in  doe  form  so  joyous  an 
event.   (Horal.,  Od.,  1, 36.) 

NcHiniA,  a  country  of  Afiriea,  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Africa  Propria,  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean, 
on  the  south  by  Gstulia,  and  on  the  west  by  Maurita> 
nia.  l^e  Roman  province  of  Numidia  was,  however, 
of  much  smaller  extent,  being  hounded  on  ^e  west  by 
the  Ampsagas,  and  on  Uie  east  by  the  Tusca  (or  Zatn), 
and  thus  corresponded  to  the  eastern  part  o(  Algiers. 
The  Numidiani  were  originally  a  nomadic  people ; 
and  hence  some  think  they  were  called  by  the  Greeks 
Womades  (No/idder),  and  uieir  country  Nomadia  (\o- 
fiaAta),  whence  came  by  corruption  Numida  and  iVu- 
midia.  (Compare  Polyb.,  37,  3.~Satl.,  Bell.  Jug., 
18. — Plin.,  6,  2.)  Others,  however,  are  in  fovour  of 
a  Pbtanician  etymology.  {Vid.  Nomades.)  —  When 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  speak  of  the  Nwnidians, 
the  term  is  usually  limited  to  the  two  great  tribes  of 
the  Massssyli  and  Massyli,'the  former  of  which  ex- 
tended along  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  from  the  Mu< 
lucha  on  the  west  to  the  Ampsagas  on  the  east ;  and 
the  latter  from  the  Ampsagas  to  the  territories  of  Car- 
thage. When  the  Romans  first  became  acqnainted 
with  the  Numidians,  whidi  was  during  the  seconcl 
Punic  war,  Svphax  was  king  of  the  MassBsrli,  and 
Gala  of  the  Mmsayli.  Maainiflia,  son  of  Gala,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  after  Tsrioas  tame  of  fortune, 
and,  siding  with  the  Romans  during  the  latter  part  of 
Gie  second  Funic  war,  yielded  them  very  important 
assistance,  which  they  requited  by  bestowing  upon  him 
all  the  dominions  of  his  rival  Syphax,  end  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  so  that  his  king- 
dom extended  from  the  Mulucha  on  the  west  to  Cy- 
lenaica  on  the  east,  and  completely  snrronnded  the 
small  district  which  was  left  to  the  Carthaginians  on 
the  coast.  -  (Appian,  6,  106.)  Masinissa  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  great  and  powerful  state  in  Numidia. 
He  introduced  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  civilized  life, 
amassed  considerable  weaTth,  and  suroorted  a  well- 
wpointed  army.  {Vid.  Masinissa.)  —  Masinissa  left 
Uree  sons,  Micipsa,  Mastanaba),  and  Oulussa.  The 
two  latter  ^ed  soon  afler  their  father,  bnt  Micipsa  lived 
to  B.C.  118,  and  bequeathed  the  kingdom  to  hia  two 
eons  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal,  and  to  his  nephew  Ju- 
gurtha.  The  two  former  soon  fell  victims  to  the  am- 
UtiouB  schemes  of  the  taA-mentiraied  individual ;  but 


he  himself,  no  long  time  thereafter,  paid  (he  penalty  of 
his  crimes  with  his  own  life.  (  Vui.  Juguitha.) — Afier 
the  c^ttore  and  death  of  Joguitha(B.C.  106),  the  king- 
dom of  Numidia  appears  to  have  been  given  1^  the 
Romans  to  Hiempsal  II.  {Hirlius,  BeJl.  Afnc  .  56), 
who  was  probably  the  nephew  of  Hiempsal  tfar  um  of 
Mtcipaa.  Hiempsal  was  succeeded,  about  B.C.  SO, 
by  his  son  Juba  1.,  who  took  an  active  pan  in  tbe  dril 
contest  between  Pompey  and  Cesar,  and  had  tbe  mis- 
fortune  to  espouee  the  party  of  tbe  former.  Aftertbe 
victory  of  Thapsus,  therefore,  Cvsar  dec  laird  tbe  ahok 
kingdom  of  Numidia  to  be  Roman  territory,  aod  Sal- 
lust  the  historian  was  sent  thither  as  ita  gomnat. 
{Appiari,  Bell.  Cn.,  3,  100.)  "Hie  western  distiitt, 
around  tbe  city  of  Cirta,  was  bestowed  on  Sittiiu.  in 
recompense  for  his  seivicea  to  Cosar.  {Vid.  Cina.) 
The  country,  howarer,  atill  remained  in  an  unteOled 
state,  a  prey  to  inteetina  commotions,  imtfl  it  fcll  itfo 
the  faanoa  of  the  triumvir  Lepidua,  and  after  fain  into 
those  of  Augustus,  under  tbe  latter  of  whom  the  acpect 
of  afiain  was  completely  changed,  and  a  more  rrguiir 
administration  introduced  into  numidia.  Jubs,  sonof 
the  first  Juba,  an  intelligent  prince,  who  had  bees  ed- 
ucated at  Rtnne,  and  had  gained  the  friesdafaip  of  Au- 
gustus, received  back  from  that  emperor  bis  Atber's 
former  kingdom,  but  with  very  important  alleraUtms. 
The  western  part  of  Numidia,  included  between  the 
rivers  Mulucha  and  Ampsagas,  which  had  Ibmicd  the 
old  territory  of  the  Mae«esyli  and  Syphax,  together 
with  all  Mauritania,  were  assigned  hiin  for  bis  kin^ 
dom,  which  now  assumed  the  general  name  of  Maon- 
tania.  At  a  later  period,  in  the  reign  of  Clandius,  tin 
western  portion  of^Numidla,  bam  the  ma  Ainps^>% 
together  with  the  eastern  piurt  of  Mamitania  as  6r  u 
the  Malva,  were  formed  into  a  Roman  province  under 
the  name  of  3faurtfama  Ctesanenait,  from  Cffsaica, 
its  capital ;  the  remainder  of  Mauritania  recnved  the 
epithet  of  Tirtgitana.  In  the  eighth  century  Nmuidia 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  and  is  now  nomin- 
ally under  the  Ottoman  poite.— The  Ninnifans  were 
a  brave  and  hardy  race,  and  remaifcaUe  for  their  skill 
in'  horsemanship.  Hence  the  epithet  of  mjrau  af^lied 
to  them  by  Virgil,  and  poetically  denotmg  a  nation 
who  could  dispense  witik  the  use  of  bridles.  {Mela, 
I.  6.— P/itt.,  6,  3.—Virg.,  Mn.,  4,  41.— Encyd.  Vi. 
Knoiffl.,  vol.  16,  p.  369. — JIfannerf,  Geogr.,  vol.  10, 
pt.  2,  p.  192,  la/q.) 

NvHiTOR,  I.  a  son  of  Procaa,  king  of  Alba,  and 
brother  of  AmoHas.  {Vid.  Amulins.) — II.  A  son  of 
Phorcus,  who  fbu^t  with  Turn  us  againat  .fneas. 
{Virg.,Mn.,  10,843.) 

Nc  ndTn  A,  a  goddess  whom  the  Romans  invoked  vhen 
they  nsmed  and  purified  their  children.  This  bappeD> 
ed  the  ninth  day  after  their  buth,  whence  tbe  name  of 
the  goddeaa,  Hona  diet.    {Maavt.,  Stu.,  1,  16.) 

Ndbsjb,  a  town  of  the  Salunea,  m  more  eoneclly, 
perhaps,  in  the  territaTy  irf  the  JEqid,  and  near  the 
banks  of  the  Anio.  Its  paitieulai  site  is  unknown. 
{Virg.,jEH.,7,7U.) 

NuBsii,  a  city  of  the  Salnnes,  at  the  foot  of  the 
centrsJ  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  near  the  sources 
of  the  river  Var.  It  was  noted  for  the  coldnrss  of  its 
atmoiphere.  (Fir^.,  J^.,  7,  716.— Sif.  hal^S,4lS.) 
Tbe  modem  Noren  corresponds  to  the  anient  site. 
PoUa  Veapasia,  the  mother  of  Vespasian,  was  bom 
here.    {Cramer'M  Anc.  Italy,  vcri.  I,  p.  320.) 

NyctGib,  I.  a  daughter  of^Nycteus,  who  was  mother 
ofLabdacua. — II.  A  patronymic  of  Antiope,  the  daufh- 
ter  of  Nycteus,  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethus  by  Ju- 
piter.  {Omd,  Met.,  6,  110.) 

NrcTSLiuB,  a  surname  of  Bacchoa,  because  his  or- 
gies were  eelebratad  in  the  night  (vi^,  v^ht,  and  rr- 
Aia,  to  perform).  The  words  latex  Ifiumau  ihcnce 
signify  wine.  (Senee.,  (Bd.,  49S.— PaiuMi.,  1, 40. 
— Orik,  Met.,  4,  Ifi.— Compsn  Scrv.  vt  Yirg.,  JBn^ 
4,  803.— £»„  99,  8.) 
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NvcTBtTC,  fether  <^  Ant'wpe.   (  Vid.  Antiope  I.) 

NrxpiLS,  certain  female  oeitieB  among  the  ancients. 
The  imagination  of  the  Greeks  peopled  all  the  regions 
of  earth  and  water  nith  beautiful  female  forms  called 
Nymphs,  divided  into  Tarious  onleis,  according  to  the 
place  oflheir  abode.  Thus,  1.  the  Mountain-Nymphs, 
or  Oreadet  {'Opeidde^),  haunted  the  moantaina ;  2. 
the  Dale-Nymphs,  or  Napaa  (Najroiai),  the  vallinrs  ; 
3.  the  Mead-Nympha,  or  Leimaniadea  {Aet/iuviuot^), 
the  meadmn;  4.  the  Water- Nymphi,  or  Naiada 
(Noioifer),  the  rivers,  brooks;  and  springs ;  5.  the 
Lakt-Nymphs,  or  Limniadea  {Aifiviuit^),  the  lakes 
and  pools.  There  were  also,  6.  the  Tree-Nymphs,  or 
Hamadryadej  kfiaSpvaie^),  who  were  bom  and  died 
with  the  wees ;  7.  the  Wood-Nymphs,  or  Dryaiei 
(^wtdff),  who  presided  over  the  forests  generally  ; 
and,  8.  the  Fnitt-tree-Nymphs,  or  Flock-Nymphs  {Me- 
Uaiea,  HqAwdef),  who  watched  over  gardens  or  flocks 
of  sheep. — iTbe  Nymphs  occifr  in  vanotis  relations  to 
gods  and  men.  The  charge  of  rearing  various  deities 
and  heroes  was  committed  to  them ;  they  were,  for 
instance,  the  nurses  of  Bacchus,  Pan,  and  even  Jupi- 
ter himself,  and  they  also  brought  up  Aiistnus  ajid 
j£neas.  Tliey  were,  moreover,  the  attendants  of  the 
goddesses ;  they  wuted  on  Juno  and  Venus,  and  in 
nuntress  attire  they  pursued  the  deer  over  the  mount- 
ains in  company  with  Diana.  The  Sea-Nymphs  also 
fomied  a  q^erous  class,  under  the  appellation  of 
Oceanides  and  Nereides. — The  word  Nymph  {vifi^) 
Koaa  to  have  orinnally  signified  "  bnde"  and  was 
probably-  derived  Irom  a  verb  vvSu,  "  to  cmer"  or 
"m/,"  and  which  was  akin  to  the  I^alin  nubo  and 
mbet.  It  was  gradually  applied  to  married  or  mar- 
ria^eaUe  young  women,  for  the  idea  of  youth  was  al- 
ways included.  It  is  in  this  last  sense  that  the  god- 
desses of  whom  we  have  been  treating  were  called 
Nymphs-    {Keightley'i  Myih^ogy,  p.  237,  seqj.) 

NrxpHXUM,  I.  a  place  in  the  territory  of  Apollo- 
nia,  in  lUyricum,  remarkable  for  a  mine  of  asphaltus, 
ofwliich  several  ancient  writers  have  given  a  descrip- 
tion. Near  this  nwt  was  some  rising  sround,  whence 
fire  was  constantly  seen  to  issue,  wiOiout,  however, 
uijuring  either  the  grass  or  trees  that  grew  there. 
{Arittoi.,  Mtrand.  Auaertlt.  —  JElian,  Var.  Hist.,  13, 
16  — Pfin,,  34,  7.)  Strabo  supposes  it  to  have  arisen 
ftont  a  mine  of  bitumen  Iwjuened,  there  being  a  hill 
in  Cbe  vuanity  whence  this  substance  was  dug  out,  the 
earth  which  was  removed  bnng  in  process  of  time 
converted  into  pitch,  as  it  had  been  stated  by  Po^do- 
niua.  (Strabo,  316.)  Plin^  says  this  spot  was  con- 
sidered as  oracular,  which  is  confirmed  bv  Dio  Gas- 
itos,  who  describes  at  length  the  mode  of  consulting 
the  oracle  (41, 4&).  The  phenomenon  noticed  by  the 
writers  here  mentioned  has  been  verified  1^  modem 
tTsvetlers  as  existing  near  the  village  of  Selemt&a,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Aous,  and  near  the  Junction  of 
that  ri*«r  with  the  Sulckilza.  {Jones's  JourruU,  died 
^  Hughes,  yiA.  3,  p.  362.)  From  Livy  (43,  38  tt 
49)  it  appears  that  there  was  a  Roman  encampment 
here  for  some  time  during  the  Macedonian  war. 
[Cramer^s  Arte.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  61.)  Plutarch  (Vit. 
Si/U.)  tells  an  amusing  story  of  a  saii/r  having  been 
caught  aideep  in  this  vicinity  and  brought  to  Sylla,  the 
Roman  commander,  who  was  then  on  tne  spot  A 
promontory  of  Athos,  on  the  Stngitic  Gulf,  now  Cape 
S.  Georgia.  (Ptol ,  p.  83.)— III.  A  dty  in  the  Tau- 
ric  Cheraoneae,  on  the  route  from  Theodosia  to  Pan- 
ticapsum,  and  having  a  good  port  on  the  Euxine.  Tn 
Pliny's  time  it  no  bnger  existed  (4,  IS).  The  ru- 
ins, howewr,  may  still  Be  traced  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
modem  Kos/or.  {Mela,  S,  ISO. — Stevk.  Byzant.,  p. 
500.) 

NrMPH.KDB,  a  river  of  Annenia  Major,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Procopins,  formed  a  separation  between 
the  Roman  and  Persian  empires,  it  ran  from  north 
to  south,  entered  the  town  of  MartyropoUa,  and  dis* 


charged  itself  into  the  TigoB  southeast  of  Amida. 

iAmm.  MarceU.,  18,  9.) 

NyhpuodSrvs,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  whose  era  is 
uncertain.  He  wrote  a  wori[  on  the  "  Navigatiim 
alon^  the  coasts  of  Alia,"  and  another  on  the  "Won- 
ders in  Sicily  and  Sardinia."  {SekoU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr., 
vol.  3,  p.  184.) 

Nysj,  I.  according  to  the  Greek  writers,  a  city  of 
India,  on  a  mountam  named  Meros,  whose  inhabi- 
tants were  said  to  bo  descended  from  a  colony  planted 
there  by  Bacchus  in  his  Indian  expedition.  Arrian 
(5,  1)  places  it  between  the  Cophenes  and  Indus. 
(Compare  FUn.,  6,  %\.—Diod.  5ic.,  3,  Z9.~-Tkeo- 
fhTOst.,  Hist.  PL,  4,  \.-~Polyttn.,  1,  1,  3.)  D'An- 
ville  is  inclined  to  give  a  real  existence  to  Nysa,  apart, 
however,  from  the  story  of  its  origin,  and  sedu  to 
identify  its  site  with  that  of  the  ancient  Nagger. 
{Geogr.  Aneitnne,  vol.  S,  p.  839. — Eclairc.  sur  la 
Carle  de  Vlnde,  p.  31.)  Kiennell  also,  and  Barbier 
du  Bocage,  are  in  &vour  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
place  as  Nysa,  and  strive  to  identify  it  with  the  mod- 
em Nugkz,  making  the  river  Cophenes  the  same  with 
the  CoiD.  {RentuU,  Description  of  India,  vol.  3,  p. 
319. — Barbier  da  Bteage,  p.  831.)  Sainte-Crmx,  on 
the  other  hand,  denies  that  there  ever  was  such  a 
place  as  Nysa,  or  such  a  mountain  as  Meros.  (fx- 
amen  des  Hist.  d'Atex.,  p.  841.)  It  is  pretty  evident 
that  this  last  is  the  roost  correct  opinion,  and  that  the 
story  was  invented  by  the  Greeks  to  flatter  the  vanity 
of  Alexander,  who  was  thus  treading  the  same  ground 
that  Bacchus  had.  Hence  the  etymology  nran  by 
them  to  the  name  Aioweo^  (the  Greek  appolTation  of 
Bacchus),  namely,  the  god  (Ai'f)  from  Nysa  (Ast, 
Grundriss  der  Philologie,  p.  44) ;  and  hence,  too,  the 
analogy  that  was  found  between  the  name  of  the 
mountain  (Mi^pof)  and  the  Greek  term  for*a  thigh 
(ji^po^),  which  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
legend  of  Bacchus's  concealment  in  th4''tfiigh  of  Jove, 
and  his  double  birth. — II.  According'tO^'Diwloras  Sic- 
nlua  (1, 15X  a  city  of  AraUa  Felix,  where  Osiris  was 
nurtured.  The  same  writer  elsewhere  states  (4,  S) 
that  it  was  situate  between  Phcenicia  and  tho  Nile 
(jtera^  ^oiviKTi^  Koi  NfiAou),  leaving  its  precise  sit- 
uation altogether  unknown. — III.  A  city  of  Cappado- 
cia,  on  the  Halys,  between  Parnassus  and  Osianas, 
now  Noas  Shehr.  (Ilin.  Anton.,  p.  300. — HierocUt, 
Synecdem.,  p.  699.)---tV.  A  city  of  Caria,  called  alio 
TVthopoIis  (Sleph.  Byz.,  p.  567),  on  the  slope  of 
Mount  Messogis,  in  the  valley  of  the  Msander.  Stra- 
bo studied  here  under  Aristodemus.  It  is  now  Nasli 
or  Nasli.  {Strabo,  650  —Piin.,  5,  39. — Pococke, 
vol.  3,  b.  3,  e.  10.— CAand/er,  c.  63.)— -V.  A  place  in 
Euboea,  where  the  vine  was  sud  to  put  forth  leaves 
and  bear  fruit  the  same  day.  (Sltph  Bys.,  ».  v.  Nj)- 
aat. — ^VI.  A  small  town  on  Moont  Helicon,  in  Bceo- 
tia.  {Slrtho,  A03.—Steph.  By^.,  a.  v.  Nwar.)— VII. 
A  town  in  the  island  of  Naxos.    {Sleph  Byz.) 

NysjCUs,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  as  the  god  of  Nysa. 
{Vid.  Nysa.) 

Nysiadbs,  a  name  given  to  the  nymphs  of  N^rs8,to 
whose  care  Jupiter  intrusted  the  edocalton  of  hu  son 
Bacchus,   {(hid,  Mel.,  3,  3l4,  &c.) 

O. 

OARtrs,  a  river  of  Sarmatia,  falling  into  the  Palus 
Maotis.  De  Gutgnes  conjectorea  it  to  be  the  modem 
Wardan.  {Mem.  de  VAead.  dea  Jnscr.,  &.c.,  vol.  36, 
p.  546.)  Maimert,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  favour  of 
the  Uten.  {Qtogr.,  vtd.  4,  p.  79.)  Ilie  river  In 
qoeation  Is  mentimied  by  Herwotus,  who' gives,  how- 
ever, no  paitioular  informatioa  respecting  it.  {Herod., 
4,  133.— fioAr,  ad  loc.) 

Oasis  (in  Greek  'Oaaif,  and  sometimee  Avaot^), 
the  appellation  ^ven  to  those  fertile  spots,  watered 
by  sprmn  and  covered  with  veiduie,  which  are  scat- 
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•t«reJ  aboat  the  great  sandy  dewrta  of  Africa.  In 
Arabic  tbey  are  ^led  Wahif*.  The  Aiabic  and  the 
Greek  naoiet  seem  to  contain  the  same  root  with  the 
Coptic  OuaKty  and  posribly  the  word  may  be  originally 
a  native  Africaa  tena. — The  Oases  appear  to  m  dfr- 
preanons  in  the  tabl»-Iand  of  Libya.  On  going  fran 
the  Nile  westmod,  the  tmveller  g^ually  ascends  till 
be  arrives  at  the  sommit  of  an  elevated  plain,  which 
continues  nearly  level,  or  with  slight  undulations,  for 
a  considersble  distance,  and  rises  higher  on  advancing 
towards  the  south.  The  Oases  ere  valleys  sank  in  this 
plain ;  and,  when  you  descend  to  one  of  them,  you 
find  the  level  space  or  plain  of  the  0am  nmilar  to  a 
portion  of  the  valley  of  E^ypt,  surrounded  by  steep 
bills  of  limestone  at  eome  dutance  from  the  cidtlvated 
land.  The  low  plain  of  the  Oasis  is  sandstone  or  clay, 
and  from  this  last  the  water  rises  to  the  surface  and  fer- 
tilizes the  country ;  and,  as  the  table-land  ia  higher  in 
the  latitude  of  Thebes  than  in  that  of  Lower  Egypt, 
we  may  Tea£^  imagine  that  the  water  of  the  Oases  is 
conveyed  from  some  elevated  point  to  the  south,  and, 
being  r^ained  b^  the  bed  of  clay,  rises  to  the  surface 
wherever  the  Umestone  superstntum  is  removed. 
[WUkin*tm,  "On  the  Iftle,  and  the  prtaeiU  and,  for- 
iBcr  leteU  of  Egypt" — Joumai  of  the  London  Geo- 
graphical Society,  1B39.)  The  principal  Oasea  are 
four  in  number :  1.  The  Great  Oatis  COaatf  HcyoXv, 
Plot.),  which  Strabo  calls  "the  Fir$t  Oaaui" 
npuni  'Oaett,  791).  2.  Ths  Uuk  OatiM  COaotg  Hi- 
KfiOj  Ptolemy),  called  by  Strabo  the  Second  Oasit 
('Oflfftf  ievTtpa).  3.  The  Oasis  of  Amman.  4. 
The  Wetlem  OoMie,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  mentioned  by  any  ancient  geographer  except 
Olymplodorus,  ana  w&b  never  seen  any  Euro- 
peans until  Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone  visited  it  about 
10  years  a^o. — These  fimr  conMitate,  aa  haa  been 
■aid,  the  pnncipal  Qaaee.  The  writera  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  enlarge  the  number  materially,  from  Arabic 
sources,  and  inedem  writers  increase  it  still  more, 
makinff  upward  of  thirty  Oases.  {Biechoff  und  Mol- 
Ur,  Worterb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  796.}— The  Great  Oasis 
is  the  most  southern  of  the  whole,  and  is  placed  by 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  to  die  west  of  Abydoa.  It  is  the 
only  one,  with  the  excei^ion  of  that  of  Amnion,  with 
which  Herodotus  seems  to  have  been  acquuntcd  (3, 
26).  He  trandatas  ttie  term  Oasis  into  Greek  by 
KoKupuv  vfioas,  "  Island  of  the  blessed,"  and  witlurat 
doubt  this,  or  any  other  of  theae  fertile  spots,  must 
have  appeared  to  the  traveller  of  former  days  well 
worthy  of  sudi  an  appell^on,  after  be  had  au&ered, 
daring  many  painful  weeks,  the  prirationa  and  bUgne 
of  the  desert.  To  die  Gredta  and  Romana,  however, 
of  a  later  age,  they  generally  presented  themselves  in 
a  less  favourable  aspect,  and  were  not  unfrequently 
assigned  as  places  of  banishment,  where  the  state- 
malefactor  and  the  ministers  of  the  Cfari8^an  church, 
who  were  sometimes  comprehended  in  the  sazne  class, 
were,  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  condemned  to 
waotodinr^n  in  the  remote  solitude  of  the  deaeit. 
—The  Great  Oaaii  conaiata  of  a  number  of  insulated 

rs,  whi(^  extend  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  course  of 
Kle,  separated  from  one  another  by  considerable 
intervals  of  sandy  waste,  and  stretching  not  less  than 
a  hundred  miles  in  latitude.  Its  Arabic  name  is  Bl- 
Wah,  a  general  term  in  that  language  for  Oasis.  M. 
PoneettWho  enmiiMditin  1698,  as^a  that  it  contains 
mai^  gudena  watered  with  rivulela,  and  that  its  palm- 
groves  exhUnt  a  perpetual  verdure.  It  is  the  first  stage 
of  the  Dariur  caravan,  which  assembles  at  Sioat,  be- 
ing about  four  days'  journey  from  that  town,  and 
imriy  the  same  distance  from  FarshoiU.  The  exer* 
tiona  of  Browne,  Caillaod,  Edmonstone,  and  Henniker 
have  supplied  us  with  ample  details  relative  to  this  in- 
teresting locally.— The  JMtle  Oasis,  now  El-Kas- 
car,  haa  not  been  mneh  virited  by  traTdlen.  We 
owe  the  lateat  and  most  distinct  aeeonnt  to  Betxoni, 
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who,  proceeding  in  search  of  it  westward  from  ibe 
valley  of  Faymim,  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  fourtli 
day  on  the  brink  of  what  he  calls  the  EUoak,  that  is, 
the  ElwaJi  or  Oasis.    He  describes  it  aa  a  vall^  sut- 
rounded  with  high  rocks,  foiming  a  nacioas  plain  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  milea  in  length,  sod  abottt  aa  oiiles 
in  brvadth.   There  is  only  a  small  portkn  caltintcd 
at  present,  but  there  are  many  proo&  remaimog  thit 
it  must  at  one  time  have  been  all  uoder  crop,  and  that, 
with  proper  management,  it  might  again  be  eas^  ren- 
dered fertile.    Here  also  the  traveller  found  a  finuit- 
ain,  the  waters  of  whtdi  resemUed,  in  their  chin- 
gee  of  temperature  at  ^ifierent  timea  of  the  d^,  the 
iaiiioaa.F(m«  Solu  intheOans  ofAountm.  Itisnow 
ascertained  that  such  fountains  are  not  peculiar  la  uty 
one  of  the  Oases,  having  been  discovered  in  vaiioss 
parts  of  the  Libyan  desert.   The  change,  in  fact,  laket 
place  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere. — The  Oa^  of 
Ammon,  called  by  the  Araba  iStwoA,  has  already  been 
partially  aUuded  to  under  the  aitide  Anunon-  It  is 
situated  in  latitude  SO**  ir  N.,  and  Igoptnde  SC"*  V 
£.,  being  about  six  mUea  long,  and  between  finr  and 
five  in  width,  the  nearest  distance  from  the  river  of 
Egvpt  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty  milea. 
A  urge  propOTtion  of  the  land  u  occupied  b;^  ,dale< 
trees ;  but  the  palm,  the  pomegranate,  the  fig,  the 
olive,  the  vine,  the  apricot,  the  plum,  and  even  the 
apple,  are  said  to  flourish  in  tiie  gaidena.   Ko  b«1 
can  be  more  fertile.    Tepid  springe,  too,  DoWng  sabs 
in  solution,  are  numeroua  throaglwat  the  ^rict;  and 
it  is  imagined  that  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  is  con- 
nected with  the  geological  structure  of  the  sunooixUiig 
countiT.    The  ruins  of  the  Cemple  of  Ammw  an  de- 
Bcribea  as  still  very  imposing ;  and  neariy  a  mile  from 
these  mins,  in  a  pleasant  jp^e  of  date-palms,  ia  tfiU 
^scorned  the  cetebialed  Fountain  of  the  Son,  def- 
eated of  old  to  the  Ammonian  dei^.    (  Vid.  Anmwa.} 
The  interest  of  the  traveller  is  still  farther  extdled  bv 
a  succession  of  lakes  and  remains  of  temples,  wlucD 
stretch  into  the  desert  far  towards  the  west ;  all  ren- 
dered sacred  by  relicious  assooations,  and  by  the  tzar 
ditionary  legends  of  the  native  trAes.    Tombs,  cata- 
combs,  chorehes,  and  conventa  are  acattcrad  over  the 
waste,  which  awaken  the  recollections  of  the  Christian 
to  the  early  history  of  bis  bebef^  and  whidi,  at  the 
same  time,  recall  to  the  pagan  and  Mohammedan 
events  more  interesting  than  are  to  be  found  in  the 
vulgar  annals  of  the  human  race,  or  can  touch  tbt 
heart  of  any  one  tnit  those  who  are  connected  with  a 
lenflite  lineage  by  meana  of  a  feiub  biatoty.  At  a 
abort  distance  mm  the  aacred  lake  there  is  a  trngk 
of  Roman  or  Gred  construction,  the  aidntccure  of 
which  is  executed  with  much  care  and  predaau,  a  a^ 
cumstance  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  eniprise  in  a 
countiy  surrounded  hy  the  immense  deserts  of  Iib];a, 
and  at  the  distance  of  not  leas  than  400  nules  from  the 
ancient  limits  of  civilization.    In  the  conseciated  tn- 
ritonr  of  that  myrterious  land  is  the  salt  lake  ofATtr 
skiek,  distant  two  days  and  a  half  Am  Siteai,  in  ■ 
valley  endoaed  by  two  mountuns,  and  eztoidiiie  froB 
six  to  seven  leagues  in  drcumference.    So  holy  is  it 
esteemed,  that  M.  CaiUaud  could  not  obtain  pennis- 
sion  to  visit  its  bonks.  Even  the  podia'a  finnan  &iM 
to  alter  the  determination  of  the  bIimIu  on  this  essential 
point.   They  declared  that  they  would  mtaaa  jieridi 
than  suffer  a  stranger  to  appfoach  dwt  sseied  isUdt 
which,  according  to  dieir  Mle^  contained  tieaniM 
and  talismans  of  mysterious  power.  It  ia  sud  to  posMSi 
a  temple,  in  which  are  the  seal  and  sword  of  the  proph- 
et, the  palladium  of  their  independence,  and  not  to  be 
seen  by  any  profkne  eye.   A  reasonaMe  doubt  msy, 
however,  be  entertained  as  to  theae  assertioiia;  foi 
M.  Drovetti,  who  acoompaiuod  a  detachment  of  trocps 
under  Hassan  Bey,  waDted  round  the  borders  <tf  the 
lake,  and  obeerved  nothing  bi  its  bosom  bat  naked 
rodu.  Mr.  Brawiie,  too,  mnaiki  that  he  fimnd  n>>«- 
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■Iiapen  roc^  in  abonduiee,  but  nothing  that  he  could 
poutivcly  dedds  to  be  rains ;  it  being  Tery  unlikely, 
ne  adds,  that  any  Bhould  be  there,  the  tpot  bmng  en- 
tirdy  dutitnte  of  trees  tuid  fi«ih  water.   Major  Ren- 
nell-  has  employed  much  learning  to  prove  that  the 
Oasis  of  Siwah  u  the  sits  of  the  famous  temple  of  Ju< 
piter  Animon.  He  remarks  that  the  variations  between 
all  the  anthorities,  ancient  and  modem,  amount  to 
little  more  than  a  space  equal  to  twice  the  length  of 
the  Oasis  in  qnestion,  which  is,  at  the  utmost,  only  six  . 
nules  long.   **  And  it  is  pretty  clearly  proved,"  he  re- 
naifcs,  "that  no  other  Oasis  exists  in  that  quarter, 
within  two  or  more  days'  journey ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  Stmah  is  surrounded  by  a  wide  desert ;  so 
that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  Oasis  is  the  same 
with  that  of  Ammon,  and  the  edifice  found  there  the 
remuns  of  the  celebrated  temple  whence  the  oraclM 
of  Jnpiter  Ammon  were  deUTered."   (Ccogr.  of  He- 
nduvu,  vol.  %  p.  saO,  ed.  1830.)— The  Wetlem 
Oiuw,  as  it  is  termed,  wae  visited  in  the  year  1619  by 
Sir  A  Edmonstone,  in  company  with  two  friends. 
Having  joined  a  caravan  of  Bedouins  at  Beni  Ali,  and 
entered  the  Libyan  desert,  they  proceeded  towards  ttte 
soathwflsL   At  the  end  of  six  days,  having  travelled 
■boat  one  hundred  and  oghty  miles,  the^r  reacluld  the 
first  nil^e  of  the  Western  Oasis,  which  is  called  Bel- 
lata.   The  principal  town  of  the  Oasis,  however,  is 
£1  Cazar.    The  situation  of  this  last-mentionM  place 
is  said  to  be  perfectly  lovely,  being  on  an  eminence  at 
the  foot  of  a  line  of  rock  wldch  rises  abnnitly  behind 
it,  and  eneirded     eztenrive  gardens  fillea  with  palm, 
acaeia,  citron,  and  varioas  other  kinds  of  trees,  some 
of  wh^h  are  rarely  seen  even  in  these  regions.  The 
principai  edifice  is  an  old  temple  or  convent  called 
Doer  ct  Httdjin,  about  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty- 
five  wid«,  but  presenting  nothing  either  very  magnifi- 
cent or  curious.    The  Oasis  is  composed  of  twelve 
villages,  of  whicdi  ten  are  within  five  or  six  miles  of 
each  other.    The  prevuling  soil  is  a  venr  light  red 
earth,  ferlUiied  entirely  by  irrigation.   The  utitude 
eittam  Cans  is  neariy  the  same  as  that  of  tlie  Great 
Oasis,  or  about  26°  north.    The  ton^^tode  eastward 
from  Greenwich  may  bo  a  little  more  or  less  tlian  ZS". 
— At  different  distances  in  the  desert,  towards  the 
west,  are  other  Oases,  the  exact  position  and  extent 
rfwfaidi  are  almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  European 
leogra^ier.   The  aadants,  who  would  appear  to  have 
Bad  mora  certain  intdligence  in  remrd  to  this  quairter 
ef  the  globe  than  is  yet  possessnl  by  the  modems. 
Were  wont  to  compare  the  surface  of  Africa  to  a  teop- 
aid^s  skin ;  the  little  islands  of  fertile  soil  being  as  nu- 
merous as  the  spots  on  that  animal. — The  fertility  of 
Uk  Oases  has  always  been  deservedly  celebrated. 
Strabo  mentions  the  superiority  of  their  wine ;  Abul- 
fedft  and  Edrim  the  luxuriance  of  ttieir  palm-trees. 
The  cUnuUa,  however,  is  extremely  varidrie,  especially 
in  winter.   Sometimes  the  rains  in  the  Western  Oasis 
arc  very  abundant,  and  fall  in  torrents,  as  appears  from 
the  furrows*  in  the  rocks ;  but  the  season  Sir  A.  Ed- 
monstone made  his  visit  there  was  none  at  all,  and  the 
total  want  of  dew  in  the  hot  months  sufficiently  proves 
the  general  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.   The  springs 
are  all  stiMig^  impregnated  with  iron  and  sulphur,  and 
hot  at  theiT  sources ;  but,  as  th^  eonUnne  the  same 
throughout  the  whole  ^ear,  they  supftly  to  the  inhaln- 
tants  one  of  the  principal  means  of  lira.   The  water, 
notwithstanding,  cannot  be  used  until  it  has  been  cool- 
ed in  an  earthen  jar.    {Ruiaell't  Egypt,  p.  893,  acq^.) 

Oaxks,  a  river  of  Crete,  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  frtiin  Oaxes,  a  son  of  Apollo.  (ViVf .,  Eelog., 
1,  66.  —  iSere.,  ad  loc.)  It  is  now  the  Mylopolomo, 
and  iR  apparently  one  of  the  most  considerable  streams 
in  the  islaod.  Some,  however,  identify  it  willi  the 
PetTca.  (Cy«M«r'*  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  381.)  — 
Buehoff  Mnd  Motler,  y^orterh.  der  Geogr.,  p.  796.) 
0«xt's,  s  town  of  Crete,  on  the  northern  side  of  the. 


island,  at'the  mouth,  probabh',  of  tlw  Oaxes  It  was 
the  capital  of  a  kingdom  wbidk  had  its  appropriate 
sovereign,  and  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Oaxea  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.  {Herod , 
5,  153  —Serv.  ad  Virg.,  Eclog.,  4,  66.— SfapA.  fly*., 
a.  v.^Hterocles,  p.  650.) 

Obkikqa,  a  river  of  Germany,  forming  the  line  of 
separation  between  Germania  Superior  and  Inferior. 
According  to  Spener,  Cluverius,  Cellarius,  and  others; 
it  corresponds  to  the  modem  Aar  or  Akr.  Manneit, 
however,  and  Wilhelm,  make  it  the  same  with  the  be* 

S'nning  of  the  Upper  Rhine  {"  den  Aniang  des  Obet 
hems." — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p,  433). 
Obsequems,  Julius,  a  Latin  writer,  whose  era  is 
uncertain.  Vosnus  places  him  a  short  period  prior  to 
HoAorius;  but  his  style  indicates  an  earlier  era. 
Scaliger  makes  him  to  have  been  before  the  time  of  St. 
JenRne ;  while  Saxe  asogns  him  to  about  107  A.P. 
(G.  /.  Voaa,  de  Hut.  Lot.,  3,  p.  lld.  —  Saxe,  Ono- 
maat.,  vol.  1,  p.  289  ~~Fttnce.,  de  vcget.  L.  L.  ac 
neel.,  8,  11,  seg.).  He  was  probably  either  a  Roman 
or  an  Italian,  and  some  are  inclined  to  identify  him 
with  the  M.  Idvius  Obsequens  whose  name  occurs  in 
one  of  Grater's  insei^ons'(fMCr^.,  S41),  on  the 
supposition  that  LratHS  may  have  been  altei«d  to  Jit- 
bua  in  the  only  MS.  that  has  come  down  to  us  of  this 
work  {Fuhrmann,  Handbach.,  vol.  2,  p.  490.)  Obse- 
quens has  left  us  a  work  "  On  Prodtgiea^'  {de  Prodi- 
giia),  containing  a  brief  account  of  all  the  preaa^s  re- 
marked at  Home  from  the  consulship  of  Scipio  and 
Lslius,  A.U.C.  4K},  down  to  that  of  Paulus  Fabius 
and  Qumtus  Mlixt*,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  or  A.U.C. 
742.  The  portion  of  the  woriL  which  comprehended 
the  history  of  the  first  five  or  six  centuries  is  lost. 
This  production  is  taken  in  part  from  Livy ;  but  it 
contains,  at  the  same  time,  some  historical  details  which 
are  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  It  is  written  in  a  pure 
style,  and  is  not  unworthy  of  the  Augustan  age.  The 
contents,  howevel',  are  mil  of  absurdity.  The  best 
editionuthatofKq)p,Ciiria,1773,Svo.  (Fahrmannt 
HttMdbueh,  vol.  S.  p.  4S0.  —  SchSll,  Hist.  IaL  Rom., 
vol.  2,  p.  465. — Bahr,  Geach.  Rom.  IaL,  p.  658,  tea  ) 
OcranTdbs  CQKcafidrc),  the  Ocean-Nymphs, d^^^ 
ters  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  usters  of  the  rivers. 
Mythologists  make  them  three  thousand  in  number. 
{Hea.y  Theog.,  384.— .dpo/Zorf.,  1,  2.  — Hcyne,  no* 
cn/.,  ad  loe.)  From  their  pretended  names,  as  given 
by  some  of  die  ancient  writers,  they  appear  to  be  only 
personifications  of  the  various  qualities  and  auKaran- 
ces  of  water.  {Thcog.,  3iB.  ~  GbttHng,  M  loe. — 
Keightley'a  Mythology,  p.  S44.) 

Ocbands,  I.  the  god  of  the  stream  Oceanus  {eid. 
Oceanus  II-X  earlier  than  Neptune.  He  was  the  first- 
bom  of  the  TUana,  the  ofisprmg  of  Ccelus  and  Teira, 
or  Heaven  and  Elarth.  Oceanus  espoused  his  nster  Te- 
thys, and  their  children  were  the  rivers  of  the  earth,  and 
the  three  thousand  Oceanides  or  Nymphs  of  Ocean. 
{Heaiod,  Theog.,  337,  aeq.)  This  is  til  the  account 
of  Oceanus  that  is  given  in  the  Theogony.  Homer 
speaks  of  him  and  Tethys  as  the  origin  of  the  gods 
(E.,  14,  201, 302.)  When  Jupiter,  he  also  says,  placed 
his  sire  in  Tartarus,  Rhea  commiUed  her  daughter  Jo- 
no  to  the  charge  ofOeeamis  and  Tethys,  by  woom  she 
was  careAilly  nurtured,  (il.,  14,202,303.)  The  abode 
of  Oceanus  was  in  the  West.  (JI.,  14,  200,  301.) 
He  dwelt,  according  to  .£schylue,  in  a  grotto  palace, 
beneath  his  stream,  as  it  would  appear.  {Prom.  Vine- 
lua,  300.)  In  the  "  PrtHnetheus  Bound"  of  this  poet, 
Oceanus  comes  borne  through  the  air  on  a  hij^wgrifil^ 
to  console  and  advise  the  lofty-minded  sofierer;  and 
from  the  aoooont  he  pnm  of  his  journOT*,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  be  came  ftonx  the  West.— When  HovnlM 
was  croBung  his  stream  in  the  cup  of  the  Snn-god  to 
procure  the  oxen  of  G^eryon,  Oceanus  rose,  and,  by 
agitating  his  waters,  tried  to  terrify  him ;  but,  on  the 
hero's  bending  his  bow  at  him,  he  retired.  {Phtrae., 
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*p.  Athen.,  11,  p.  470. — Kaghllcy's  Mj/tMogy,  p.  51, 
— II.  Besides  being  the  name  of  s  deity,  the  tenn 
Oceanus  ('Qiceavoi)  occurs  in  Homer  in  anotber  sense 
also.  It  is  made  to  si^ifyAn  immense  stream,  which, 
according  to  the  rude  ideas  of  that  eariy  age,  circula- 
ted around  the  tenaqueous  plun,  and  from  which  the 
difierent  seas  ran  out  in  the  manner  of  bays.  This 

aHiiton,  which  is  also  that  of  Eratosth^es,  was  prev- 
ent even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (4,  36).  Homer 
terms  the  ocean  d^o^ooc,  because  it  thus  flowed  back 
into  itself.  (Mut.  Cril.,  vol.  1,  jp.  2M.)  This  same 
river  Oceanus  was  supposed  to  ebb  and  flow  thrice  in 
the  course  of  a  single  da^,  and  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  believed  to  descend  into  it  at  their  setting,  and 
emerge  from  it  at  thdr  lisiiig.  Hence  the  term  £iKt- 
avog  IS  sometimes  put  for  the  horizon  (Datian.  Lex., 
t.  V.  S  opt^uv  Koi  unorl/ivuii  tH  in^p  xal  ivd 
^fua^aipim).  In  Homer,  therefore,  wKsavoz  &nd  ^u- 
Xaaaa  always  moan  diflcrent  things,  the  latter  merely 
denoting  the  sea  in  the  more  modem  acceptation  of 
the  term.  On  the  shield  of  Achilles  the  poet  repre- 
sents the  Oceanvt  as  endrelmg  the  rim  or  extreme 
border  of  the  sUcId,  in  fiiU  acconUnce  tvith  the  popu- 
lar belief  of  the  day ,  whereas  in  Viipl's  time,  when 
this  primitive  meaning  of  the  term  was  obs(dete,'and 
more  correct  geographical  views  had  come  in,  we  find 
the  sea  (the  idea  being  borrowed,  probably,  from  the 
position  of  the  Mediterranean)  occupyingin  the  poet's 
description  the  centre  of  the  iduela  of  %neas.  If  it 
be  asked  whether  any  traces  of  this  peculiar  meaning 
of  the  term  ^Ksavo^  occurs  in  other  writers  besides 
Homer,  the  following  authorities,  in  &vour  of  the  af- 
firmative, may  be  cited  in  reply.  Hcnod,  Thcog., 
242.— W.,  Here.  Clyp.,  ZW.—Eurip.,  Orul..  1369. 
—Orpk.,  Hymn.,  10,  14.— W.,  H.,  82.— /i,  fragm., 
44.  — {JtfB/%,  ad  Morell.,  Tkei.,  g.  v.  'OKeavof. — 
Cwnpare  Volcker,  HonurtMche  Geogra^e,  p.  86,  teq.) 
As  regards  the  etymology  of  the  term  wxravof,  we  are 
left  in  complete  uncertun^.  Thfi  form  uy^voc  oc- 
curs in  Phcrecydes  (C/em.  Alex.,  Strom.,  6,  p.  621. 
— Slurz,  ad  Pkcran/d.),  from  which  it  appean  to  some 
that  the  root  was  connected  with  the  Greek  yia,  77 
(w-yia-vof,  u-j^-vof).  On  the  other  hand,  Munter 
llUl.  da  Karlhager,  p.  63)  finds  the  root  of  uy^vo^ 
in  tin  Hebrew  Aiw, "  in  orbem  ire,"  as  referring  to  the 
dreulu  courso  ofthe  fabled  Oceanus.  Creuzer  is  in- 
clined to  consider  iiyhut^  as  equivalent  to  n-oAtuof, 
"aniiqu.ua."  {Creuzer  und  Hermann,  Bric/e,  p.  160.) 
It  is  remaritable  that  one  of  the  oldest  names  of  the 
Nile  among  the  Greeks  was  uKfovoc  {Tzetz.  ad  Ly- 
cophron.,  119),  or,  more  correctly,  perhaps,  iuttofi^. 
(Diod  Sic.,  i,  19.— Com^sie  RttUr't  Er^nde,  vol. 
1,  p.  570,  2d  ed.)  Now  in  tbb  Coptic,  according  to 
Champollion,  oukamc  means  "black,"  "dark;"  and 
according  to  Marcel,  ochemau,  in  the  same  language, 
denotes  "a  great  collection  of  water."  Will  either 
of  these  give  wKcavic  as  a  derivative  1  The  one  or 
the  other  of  them  seems  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  Arabic  Kamua,  "  ocean."  {RiUcr,  loc.  cit )  Per- 
haps, however,  the  most  satisfactoiy  derivation  for 
the  term  Oeeatau  is  that  alluded  to  in  the  article  Ogy- 
ges. 

Ocellus,  sumamed  Lucanns,  fiiom  his  having  been 
a  native  of  Luc&nia,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who 
flourished  about  480  B.C.  He  wrc^e  many  works 
on  philosophical  subjects,  the  titles  of^  which  are  giv- 
en m  a  letter  written  by  Archytas  to  Plato,  which  has 
been  preferred  by  Dio«nee  Laeitine  (8,  80).  But 
the  oiuy  pioducUon  of  his  which  has  come  down  to 
US,  is  "  On  fAe  Nature  of  Ike  Umverte"  (Uepi 
ToS  iravrbc  ^Catuc).  Its  chief  philosophical  topic  is 
to  muntain  the  eternity  of  the  universe.  Ocellus 
also  attempts  to  prove  this  eternity  of  the  human  race 
(c.  3,  s.  3).  These  works  were,  without  doubt,  writ- 
ten in  the  Doric  dialect,  wUch  prevailed  in  the  na- 
tive country  of  OcelluB ;  end  hence  much  surprise 
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has  been  occasioned  by  the  drcnmstanoe  of  the  tut 
of  these  productions,  which  we  still  possese,  beng 
in  Ionic  Greek  In  consequence  (^this  discrepance. 
Barth  (Advera.,  1.  42.  c.  I,  p.  1867),  Parker  (Dup. 
de  Deo  et  Promd.,  m8.~Di^.,  4,  p.  356),  Thom- 
as Burnet  {Archaol.  PkUoM.,  p.  152),  and  Mdnns 
{Philolog.  Biblioik.,  vol.  1,  pt.  3,  p.  100  et  2M.— 
Hist.  Doctr.  de  vera  Bco,  p.  313.  —  Getck.  der  ft'b- 
eensch.,  p.  584),  have  attadted  the  authentici^ofthc 
work  in  question ;  wlule,  on  the  other  hand,  BcnUn 
{Pkalaru,  p.  S07,  ed.  18I6X  Lipsius  (ifrai  d 
Stoic.  Phd.,  I.  1,  1^.  5),  Adelung  {Geaek.  der  ?b- 
Itaophie  fir  Liebkaber),  Tiedemann  iGriecind.  entc 
Philotopken,  p.  198  et  209),  and  Baidili  (fpoda 
der  vors^l.  pAtfor.  Begr^Sj^  vd.  1,  p. 
in  favour  of  the  work.  'These  <ennic*ii«r  onuDsi 
have  been  carefully  eiamined  and  wei^ieatiy  SaM- 
phi,  in  a  Dissertation  appended  to  fain  editioo  of  the 
work,  and  he  comes  to  the  conclosion  that  the  treatife 
in  question  was  written  by  Ocellus.  It  would  ^fcti 
that  some  gramtoarians  of  subsequent  apSf  in  cm- 
ing  the  text  of  Ocellus,  caused  the  Doric  Mms  to  da- 
appear,  and  translated  the  work,  eo  to  speefc,  iids  die 
more  common  dialect.  This  idea  was  first  started  I7 
Bardili,  and  what  tends  to  clothe  it  with  almost  abK- 
lute  certainty  is,  that  the  fragments  of  the  same  wad 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  sdcctiims  ef  Slobau 
have  preserved  their  original  Doric  fbnn.  And  «t 
it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  aefciMwlednd,  that  tin 
producUon  of  Ocellus  is  onlr  cited  for  ttie  fiiM  tisK 
by  the  writers  of  the  socMid  century  of  our  era,  sod 
at  a  period  when  tho  New-I^rthafforcane  be^  te 
forge  works  under  tlie  guise  of  odebrated  names.— 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Rndolpld,  X^.,  1801. 
8vo.  The  edition  of  Botteuz,  Parit,  1768,  3  vub 
ISmo,  U  also  a  very  good  one.  Batteux  coneded 
the  t;xt  after  two  Paris  MSS.,  and  Rudolphi  aniled 
himself  of  Stcbenkee's  collation  of  a  Vatican  MS 
Galo  has  placed  the  work  of  OceUus  in  his  Omumle 
Mythdogica,  &c.,  CantaJrr.,  1671.  {Sekiil,  Hitt 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  311,  scqq.) 

OcBLUH,  I.  a  city  in  Hispania  Tsmoonensif,  in  tbe 
territoiy  ofthe  Vettones,  now  FtrmmeUt. — II.  A  cily 
in  Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  in  the  lenitoiy  ofthe  Gai- 
hud.— III.  A  dty  of  Gallia  Cis^^anMmgthe  Cot- 
tian  Alps,  on  die  eastern  boidm  of  thskingdam  of 
CoUius.  According  to  Mannert,  it  is  now  .^NHisac, 
a  small  town  with  a  castle,  in  FiednoHt,  sot  tu  frcB; 
Turin.   (C<M.,  B.  G.,  1,  10.) 

OcHDS,  a  surname  or  epithet  ^mlied  to  Aitaxcrm 
III ,  and  also'to  Darius  li.,  hin^  of  Perm.   It  is  tfa- 
crally  thought  to  indicate  illegitiinate  birth,  and  to  ^ 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  No&c  (A'otAax)    This  »- 
planation  is  opposed,  however,  by  some  C^ienlal  actrt- 
ars,  who  deduce  tho  term  Oekua  from  the  I^rsian  Or>i 
or  Aehi,  which  they  make  equivalent  to  the  da- 
mu  or  majestaie  dignu*.    (Coneult  Geicnaiu  he: 
Hebr,  t  V  Achas.~B^,  ad  Clee.,  p.  186  )  The 
reign  of  Artaxerxcs  Ochus  has  been  noticed  fis'^ 
where  (oiW.  Artaxerxea  III.),  that  of  Daiiua  Ochas, 
or  Darius  II.,  will  now  be  given.    This  prince  vu 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes  Longinaws.  Ssnt 
after  the  murder  of  Xerxes  II.,  Darius  saccecJed  tr 
deposing  Sogdionus,  and  asoended  the  throne  himft 
B.C.  423.    By  his  wife  Paiyaotis  he  had  Aitazenrs 
Mnemon  and  Cyrus  the  Younger.   Nothing  veir 
maritable  occurred  during  his  leigii,  but  some  sncctM- 
ful  vnin  were  carried  on  under  Gynu  end  oUier  ece- 
erUs.   He  died  B.C.  404,  aflcr  «  ragn  of  mnettfc 
ifcars,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aitaxrrxr*,  v%  ■ 
IS  said  to  have  asked  him,  on  hie  dealb-bed.  hj 
rule  be  had  acted  in  his  administraUon,  that  far  tniurt : 
adopt  the  same,  and  find  tbe  same  soeeeas  The 
king's  answer  is  said  to  have  been,  that  he  had  ahnn  » 
ke{^4o  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  the  sliiet  path  »f 
justice  and  religion.   (Xcn.,  AwA.,  1^  1j— ^Diaf  Str 
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IS,  n.—JutUn,  6,  U.)  — n.  A  river  of  Bftctriuu, 
lulng  in  the  mountains  that  lie  northward  of  the 
source  of  the  Ariua,  and  ialling  into  the  Oxub.  (P/in., 
6,  17.)  Mannert  makes  it  the  modem  Dehasch.— 
(Consult  Wakl,  MiUel  und  Vorder  Asiat,  vol.  1,  p. 
753.— RiUgr,  EnUaauU,  toL  »,  p.  S3.) 

OcHvs,  Ml  of  Manto,  and  raid  by  some  to  hire 
founded  Mantua.    (But  vid.  Mantua.) 

OcaicQLOK,  a  town  of  Umbria,  below  the  junction 
of  the  Nar  and  liber,  and  a  few  miles  from  ue  bank 
of  the  tatter  river,  now  Otricoli.  According  to  Ijv; 
(9,  41),  it  wu  the  first  dtj  of  Umbria  which  volun- 
tarily sulmiitted  to  Rome.  Here  Fabiu*  Maximus 
took  the  command  of  the  army  under  Setvilius,  and 
bade  that  consul  approach  his  presence  without  lic- 
tora,  in  order  to  impress  his  troops  with  a  due  sense 
of  the  dictatorial  di^ty.  (Lh.,  32, 11.)  Ociiculum 
foffered  severely  during  the  social  war.  (Hot.,  3, 
18.)  In  Strabo's  Ume  it  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  still  a  dty  of  note  (Strab.,  237),  a  fact  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  numerous  renuina  of  antiquity  whic^ 
have  bean  extracted  fimn  iti  luins.  Fnun  Cicero  we 
collect  that  MUo  had  a  TiUa  in  ita  ▼^einity.  {Orat. 
pro  MiL — CTamer''»  Ane.  Laly,  v<A.  I,  p.  378.) 

OcTATUL,  I.  dujehter  of  Caio*  Octavms  and  Accia, 
and  sister  to  the  Emperor  Aagostos.  Alt  the  histori- 
ana  praise  the  beauty  and  virtues  of  this  celebrated  fe- 
male. She  was  first  nuuiied  to  Uanns  Maioellns,  a 
man  (rf  oramlar  rank,  end  every  way  worthy  of  her; 
■ad  after  hie  death  she  became  the  wifa  of  Mare  An- 
tony, this  latter  union  being  deemed  easential  to  the 
piiMc  welfare,  as  a  means  of  healing  existing  difier- 
enees  between  Antony  and  Octaviua.  It  was  with 
this  view  that  the  senate  abridged  the  period  of  hei 
widowhood  and  of  her  mooming  for  her  first  husband, 
who  had  been  dead  little  more  tbm  fivo  months.  An- 
tony, however,  was  incapable  of  appredating  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  character.  After  her  marriage  she  fol- 
lowed him  to  Athena,  where  she  paaacd  the  winterwith 
lum  (B.C.  39),  though  keeping  far  aloof  from  the  dis- 
lolutepleamures  to  which  he  al»ndoned  himself.  With- 
out her  interposition,  civil  war  would  even  then  have 
broken  out  between  Octavius  and  Antony.  By  urgent 
praters  she  appeased  her  husband,  who  was  mcensed 
agaiBst  her  Imrther  for  his  susiudons,  and  then,  disre- 
garding the  difficolties  of  the  journey  and  her  own 
FKgnancy,  she  wei^  with  his  consent  from  Greece  to 
Aome,  and  induced  her  brother  to  consent  to  an  inter- 
new  with  Antony,  and  to  come  to  a  recondliation  with 
him.  When  Antony  went  to  make  war  against  the 
lythian*,  adw  accompanied  him  to  Coreyra,  and  at 
Us  order  letomed  thence  to  xemain  with  her  brother. 
New  qnanels  arose  between  Octavius  and  Antony. 
To  have  s  pretext  fi>r  a  rupture,  the  former  ordered 
his  rister  to  go  to  her  husband,  in  the  cxpectaUon  that 
be  would  send  her  bade  liiis  actually  happened. 
Antony  was  leading  a  life  of  pleasure  with  CleopatrB 
fl  Leueopolis,  when  letter*  mm  Octavia  at  Atoens 
informed  him  that  she  would  toon  join  him  vith  mon- 
ey and  tro^ie.  The  prospect  of  this  visit  was  so  un- 
wdcMiie  to  Cleopatra,  that  she  persisted  in  her  en- 
treaties until  Antony  sent  his  wife  an  order  to  return. 
Even  DOW,  however,  she  endeavoured  to  pacify  the 
rivals.  Octavius  commanded  her  to  leave  the  house 
of  a  husband  who  had  treated  her  so  insultingly ;  but, 
feeling  her  duties  as  a  wife  and  a  Roman,  she  begged 
huD  not,  for  the  sake  of  a  single  woman,  to  destroy  the 
peace  of  Uke  vrorld^and  of  two  persons  eodeu- to  her, 
by  the  honon  of  war.  Octavuis  granted  her  ynA ; 
ahe  remained  in  the  house  of  Antony,  and  oceuived 
beraolf  with  educating,  with  equal  care  and  tenderness, 
the  children  aho  had  borne  him,  and  those  of  his  first 
wife  Falvia.  This  noble  behaviour  of  hera  increased 
the  indiffnAtion  of  the  Romans  against  Antony.  At 
hat  he  diviHGed  her,  and  oideied  her  to  leave  hb  main 
aian  et  Rome.   She  olwTed  without  eon^aint,  and 


took  with  her  all  her  children  except  Antillua,  her  el- 
dest son,  who  was  then  with  his  father.  The  civil  war 
soon  after  broke  out.~On  the  overthrow  and  death  of 
Antony,  Octavia  gave  herself  up  to  complete  retire- 
ment. Her  son  Marcellus,  the  issue  of  her  first  mar- 
riage, was  united  to  Julio,  the  ^ughter  of  Ausnstus, 
and  intended  by  the  emperor  as  his  successor ;  but  bis 
carlv  death  fruatrated  thla  design,  and  plunged  his 
mother  and  friends  in  the  deepest  affliction.  It  was 
on  Virgil's  reading  to  Octavia  and  Augustus  -the  beau- 
tiful passage  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  book  of 
the  .£ncid,  where  the  premature  death  of  Marcellus  is 
deplored,  that  the  poet  received  horn  the  sorrowing 
parent  so  ntlendid  a  recompense.  (Vid.  Virgilius.) 
Octavia,  in  fact,  never  recovered  from  the  loss  of  her 
ton.  His  death  continually  preyed  upon  her  nund, 
and  she  at  laet  ended  her  days  in  deep  melancholy, 
about  12  O.C.  Augustus  pronounced  her  funeral  ora- 
tion, but  declined  the  marks  of  honour  which  the  sen' 
ato  were  desirous  of  beatowing  upon  her.  {Suebm., 
Vit.  Jul.,  21.  — Id.,  Yit.  Aug.,  17.— Id.  ib.,  61.— 
Pha.,  YU.  AiU.t  aS.—Eneyd.  Ant.,  voL  9,  p.  367.) 
— IL  A  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  ij  Messa- 
lina,  and  sister  to  BrUannicus.  Her  life,  though  short, 
ofiera  only  one  series  of  mi^rtnnes.  While  stitl  quite 
young,  she  was  aflianced  to  Lucius  ^anus,  the  grand- 
son of  Augustus ;  but  Agrippina,  avuling  herself  of 
her  influence  over  the  iD^ecile  Chuidius,  broke  off  the 
matdi,  and  «ive  Octavia  to  her  own  son  Nero,  what 
the  latter  hu  attained  his  sixteenth  year.  Nero,  on 
ascending  the  throne,  repudiated  Octavia  on  the  ^roimd 
of  sterility,  but,  in  reality,  that  he  might  unite  lumself 
to  Pojmna and  tMs  latter  female,  £eading  the  pres- 
ence 01  one  who  was  still  young  and  beautiml,  and  her 
possible  inSuence  at  some  future  dav  over  the  capri- 
taooB  feelings  of  the  emperor,  aceusea  Octavia  of  cnm> 
inal  intercourse  with  a  slave.  S«ne  pretended  testi* 
mony  having  been  obtained  by  moans  of  the  torture, 
Octavia  was  banished  to  Campania.  The  murmura 
of  the  people,  however,  compelled  Nero  to  recall  her 
from  exile,  and  her  return  was  hiuled  by  the  populace 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  Alarmed  at  'this, 
and  fearing  lest  the  recall  of  Octavia  might  prove  the 
signal  of  her  own  disgrace,  Poppna  threw  nersclf  at 
the  feet  of  Nero,  and  begged  him  to  revoke  the  order 
for  Oetavia's  return.  The  emperor  granted  more  than 
she  aaked ;  for  bo  caused  the  infomous  Anicetus,  the 
author  of  his  mother's  murder,  to  c<Hne  forward  and 
testify  falsely  to  his  criminality  with  Octavia.  The 
unhappy  princess,  upon  this,  was  banished  to  the  island 
of  Pandataria,  and  soon  after  put  to  death  there.  Hei 
head  was  brought  to  Pt^ipca.  Oetavia  was  onfy  twenty 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  death.  (ToSt/.,  Ann., 
24,  63.—Suettm.,  YU.  Ner.,  35.) 

OctaviXnus,  tt)e  name  of  Octaviua  (afterward  Au- 
gustus), which  he  assumed  on  his  adoption  into  the 
Julian  fkmily,  in  accordance  with  the  Roman  custom 
in  such  cases.  Usage,  however,  though  erroneous, 
has  given  the  preference  to  the  name  Octaviua  ont 
that  otOdaoiamu.  {Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  12,  25. — 
Tacit.,  Ann.,  13,  6. — Aurd.  Vict.,  de  Cos.,  c.  1.) 

OcTAViuB,  I.  Nepos,  On.,  was  prstor  B.C.  166,  and 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fleet  against  Perseus. 
He  followed  this  monarch,  after  his  'defeat  by  Panlus 
^milius  to  the  island  of  Samothrace,  and  were  ob- 
tained his  surrender.  For  this  he  was  rewarded  with 
a  naval  triumph.  (Ltp.,  44,  17.— Id.,  44,  45.  — /d., 
45,  6.— £1.,  45, 42.)  In  B.C.  165  he  was  consul  with 
M.  Toiquatus.  Having  been  sent,  three  years  after 
tlus,  into  Syria,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  to  act  as 
guardians  to  the  young  king,  Antiochus  Eupator,_  he 
waa  assassinated  by  order,  as  was  supposed,  of  Lysias, 
a  relation  of  the  previous  monarch,  and  who  claimed 
the  regency  during  the  minority  of  Antiochus.  The 
■iK^ant  and  haughty  eondiict  of  Octaviua  appears  to 
have  hufwMtfl  his  &to.   The  saute,  however,  eteotod 
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4  sUtue  to  hiB  memory.'— II.  M.,  a  tribune  (^the  com- 
mona,  deprived  ofhU  office  by  meuu  of  Tiberias  Grac- 
cJmu.     (Vid  Gracchus  II.)  —  III.  Cn.,  waa  connil 

B.  C.  87,  along  with  Cinna.  Beins  himself  attached 
to  the  PBrtv  of  Sylla,  end  having  tne  support  of  the 
senate,  ne  drove  his  colle&gue  out  of  the  city.  Marius, 
however,  baviiur  returned  this  same  year  and  re-enter^ 
od  Rome  with  Cinna,  Octavius  waa  put  to  death. — IV. 

C,  the  father  of  AugustuB,  was  pre  tor  B.C.  61,  and 
distinguidied  himself  by  the  coneetneas  and  justice  of 
hia  decLuima.  Afiarhie  prBtorshipliewaa  apptniited 
governor  of  Macedonia,  and  defei^  the  Rend  and 
other  TbracUn  tribes,  for  which  he  received  from  his 
soldiers  the  title  of  ImpertUor.  He  died  at  Nola,  on 
his  return  from  His  province.  Octavius  married  Atia, 
the  sister  of  Julius  Cesar,  and  had  by  this  union  Oc- 
tavius (afterward  Augustus)  and  Octavia,  the  wife  of 
Antony. — ^V.  The  earlier  name  of  the  Emperor  Au- 
gustus.  { Vid.  Augustus  and  Oetavianna.) 

OctodSrus,  a  town  of  the  Veragri,  in  Gallia  Nar- . 
bonensis.  It  was  situate  in  the  VaUis  Pennina,  on 
the  river  Dransa  or  Drance,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Rhtim,  at  a  considerable  distance  above  the  influx  of 
the  latter  into  the  Lacus  Lemanus  or  l^it  of  Otnewi. 
It  is  now  Martigm,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  Mar- 
tenaeh.    {Cat.,  B.  G.,  8,  l.) 

OcToolsA,  a  town  of  Spain,  a  little  above  the  mootb 
of  the  Iberus,  on  the  north  bank  of  that  river,  where  it 
is  joined  by  the  Sicoris.  It  is  commonly  supposed  to 
answer  to  the  modem  Mequinenxa.  Ukert,  however, 
places  it  in  the  territory  of  Z<a  Granja.  {Caa.,  Bell. 
Civ.,  1,  61.) 

OcYPKTB,  one  of  the  Harpies.  The  name  signifies 
tmfi-fiying,  from  £tKV^,  "awfty"  and  virofuu,  "to, 
fiy.''  (VjAHarpyi..) 

OdkitItos,  a  celebrated  prince  of  Palmjna,  in  the 
third  century  of  the'  Christian  era,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  military  talents  and  his  attachment  to 
the  Romans.  The  accounts  of  his  origin  differ 
Agathias  mokes  him  of  mean  descent ;  but  the  state- 
ments of  others  are  entitled  to  more  credit,  according 
to  wlumi  he  exercised  hereditary  sway  over  the  Aru 
tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  Palmyra.  These  same  writers 
inform  us,  that  his  ftmily  had  for  a  long  time  back 
been  connected  by  treaties  with  the  Romans,  and  had 
received  from  the'  latter  not  only  honorary  titles,  but 
also  subsidies  for  protecting  the  frontiers  of  Syria. 
That  there  existed,  indeed,  some  sort  of  alliance  be- 
tween this  &mity  and  the  Roman  power,  is  evident 
frmn  the  name  Septinma,  which  was  borne  by  some  of 
his  predecessors  as  well  as  by  Odenatus  himself  and 
which  would  carry  us  back  probably  to  the  time  of 
Septimiut  Severus,  who  resided  a  long  time  in  Syria, 
and  from  whom  the  honorary  appellation  may  have 
been  obtained.  (SaitU-MarHn,  m  Biog.  Uma.,  vol. 
31,  p.  494,  aeqq.) — The  manner  in  which  Odenatus  at- 
tained to  the  supremacy  in  Palmyra  is  not  very  clear- 
ly stated.  He  appears,  mdependently  of  his  awn  over 
the  adjacent  tribes,  to  have  held  at  first  the  office  of 
decurio  or  senator  in  the  city  itself  'When  Plulip  the 
Arabian  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  after  the  murder 
of  the  younger  Gordion,  A.S.  S44,  and  had  set  out 
for  R(»ne,  he  left  the  government  of  Syria  in  the  bands 
of  his  brother  Priacua.  The  tynnny  and  oppression 
of  the  latter  soon  caused  a  general  revolt.  Palmyra 
from  this  time  assumed  the  rank  of  an  independent 
city ;  and  we  find  Septimias  Alranes,  btber  of  Ode- 
natua,  ruling  over  it  as  sovereign  prince,  A.D.  251. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  subject  of  this  arti- 
cle. {iSaint'Martin,  I.  c.)  Odenatus  was  twice  mar- 
ried. The  name  and  femily  of  his  first  wife  are  not 
known.  He  had  her  a  son  called  Septimios  Oro- 
des.  His  seoimd  wife  was  the  oelebiatod  Zendtia, 
dausl^  of  an  Aratnan  prince,  or  sheik,  who  hdd  on- 
dernis  sway  all  the  aoaOem  part  of  Meaopotanda.  ttf 
2«H)bia  he  became  die  &ther  of  two  sons,  Hennnias 


and  Timolaus.  Zenobia  Iteradf  had  also  a  sonlj  i 
previous  husband.— Afterthe  defeat  and  capture  of  Va- 
lerian by  the  King  of  Persia,  Odeoacaa,  deainu*  at 
least  to  secure  the  foibeanawe  of  the  oonqoeTor,  weat 
Sapor  a  magnifisent  present,  aoeommnied  bv  a  letter 
full  of  respect  and  suinnission ,-  but  Um  haoguyBMa- 
arch,  instead  of  bdng  softened  by  this  vxpntmm  vt 
good-wiU,  ordered  the  gift  to  be  thrown  into  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  returned  an  answer  breathing  the  ntoort 
coDtonpt  and  indignatton.  The  Palmynan  pnnet^ 
who  iMd  hia  Ate  in  Um  aagnr  meaaage  of  SifMi,  ia- 
mediately  took  the  field,  9aa  Mling  upon  the  eumj, 
who  bad  already  been  driven  acroaa  toe  Ev^duaiM  hj 
the  Rmnan  general  fialista,  mined  a  decisira  tint 
tage  over  their  main  body.  He  then  burst  into  tbdr 
camp,  aeized  the  treasures  and  the  concnlanea  of  Sa- 
por, dispersed  the  intimidated  aoUicro,  and  in  a  ilmt 
time  restored  Carriusi  NiduSf  aad  all  Moaopolamia  Is 
the  possession  of  the  RcmuuB.  Tivbellnis  PoUio  in- 
forms us,  that  he  even  proceeded  so  &r  as  to  Uj  atfi 
to  Cteuphon,  with  the  view  of  liberating  Valcrin, 
who  waa  still  alive,  but  that  neither  his  arms  nor  kit 
entreaties  could  efiect  this  benevolent  object  ( Trti. 
Pod.,  TtigiiU.  TVrann.,  U.—Zomar.,  12,  23.— Zm- 
m.,  lib.  1.  p.  661.)  'Hie  Palmyrian  prince  then  tuned 
his  arms  against  Quietus,  son  of  Hacrinos,  sad  a  can- 
didate for  the  enpira,  and  oveithivw  hii  pst^r  in  the 
East.  As  a  gacoa^wnse  for  these  unpoituit  lervicss, 
and  his  constant  attachment  to  GaUiems,  the  bob 
ofValerian,  the  aenate,  vrith  the  cosisent  of  the  empe- 
ror, conferred  on  Odenatus  the  title  of  Aognstua.  ud 
intrusted  him  with  the  general  command  of  the  £uL 
Zenobia  alao  received  the  title  of  Aaansta,  and  On>- 
des,Heienmus,andTimolBasth^vfCaaais.  Odma- 
tus  signaHxed  hia  attainment  to  these  boDoors  bj  new 
successes;  and  by  one  of  the  writers  of  tfaeAngnUn 
history,  his  name  is  connected  with  the  rroolssttflbe 
Goths,  who  had  landed  aa  the  shores  of  Um  Euxbw, 
near  Heraclea.  (Treb.  Poll,  GaUiau  Dm,  c.  13) 
Of  this  fiwt,  however,  there  remains  no  satisfertoij  evi- 
dence ;  bat  ii  admits  not  of  ai^  doid*  that  the  sov- 
ereign of  Pahnyra  fell  soon  aftmwaid  by  the  hand  of 
domestic  treason,  in  which  his  quean  ZenoUa  was 
suspected  to  have  hod  a  shore.  murderer  waa 
hia  awn  nephew.  His  son  Orodes  was  dain  along 
with  him.   {TrtbdL  PoU..  I.  c.) 

Odkssub,  a  city  on  the  coast  ^Moaa  Inferior,  to 
the  east  of  Marcianopolis.  It  waa  founded  by  a  colo- 
ny of  Milesians,  ana  is  now  Yamm  in  Balpxia.  It 
was  also  called  Odewipolis-  Soaae  e£UnM  of  Flofe- 
my  give  the  form  *Odi!oeor  (<MyaMs),  and  in  the  Jtm- 
Ant.  (p.  316)  Odissua  occurs.  (Afeio,  S,  3.— 
11.— Or.,  Triat.,  1,  fl,  37.) 

OnSun,  a  mu^cal  theatre  at  Athena.  {^dat,t.v. 
udelov.  —  Ariato^.,  Veap.,  1104.)  It  was  buili  hj 
Pericles  {PltU.,  Yu.  Pend.—Vitnu.,  &,  9),  and  wai 
BO  omstiucted  as  to  inutate  the  Saum  of  Xenea' tnL 
{Plut-t  Vu.  Per.)  This  shute  faro  riee  to  some  peas- 
antries on  the  put  of  the  Athenians.  Thus,  for  eian- 
ple,  Cratinus,  in  one  of  his  eometiea,  wisUng  to  ex- 
press that  the  head  of  Pericles  tarminated  as  it  wm  IB 
a  point,  said  that  he  carried  the  Odeom  on  his  head. 
(Compare  Pbu.,  L  e.)  This  building  was  destroyed 
by  fire  at  the  siege  of  Athens  by  ^Ua.  It  was  n- 
ereetqd  soon  after  by  Arlobananea,  lung  of  Cappado- 
cia.   (Poaaaa.,  1,  20.) 

Ooimja  or  Odiw,  the  principal  deity  <^the  ancifrt 
Scandinaviana  and  Northern  Germana.  Other  fbnna 
for  the  name  were  Wvdan,  Guoian,  Godan,  Vdkm, 
Olim,  &c.  Among  the  An^o-Saxoos,  Wodan  waa 
the  god  of  merchants,  corresiwnding  to  the  Heiars  of 
the  Greeka  or  the  MeieoriuB  of  the  Latins.  IliefiMnth 
day  of  the  week  derired  its  name  flrom  him  (H'orfasf- 
tag).  In  the  aoeoont  of  the  otbia  of  the  world,  as 
the  older  Edda,  Odin,  ^  eldest  son  of  Bar, 
UM  aseond  BBBtt,  is  tepresentad  aa  hanring,  with  Ins  two 
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bmben,  VilB  and  Te,  defeated  and  Mn  the  frait- 
Ymar,  oat  of  whiMe  body  Umt  fimnad  the  hala- 
l^le  world.   Some  expooulen  of  mythology  make 
Odin  and  Ua  brethren,  together  with  their  antagonist, 
u  Kt  forth  in  this  &ble,  to  be  mere  perHUiifications 
of  the  elenwnta  of  the  world. — ^But  there  ia  another 
and  a  yoongor  Odin,  who,  aeciHrding  to  aome  wiitefs, 
is  paitW  a  i^jthologieal  and  paitij  an  hiatoneal  person" 
age.   ui  all  the  ScHndinanan  ttaditions  preaerred 
the  ehroniclen,  menUiHi  is  made  of  a  diiei  called  0dm, 
who  eamvfiwn  Aaiawith  a  laa^  host  of  followeza  call- 
ed A*tr  («id.  Aai),  and  conquered  Scandinavia,  where 
they  built  a  dty     the  name  of  Sigtona,  with  temples, 
■od  estaUishea  a  worship  and  a  tuenrcby ;  he  also  in- 
rated  w  hioa|^  with  him  the  characters  of  the  Ibrnic 
al[di^iet;  be  was,  in  short,  the  legislate  and  dviliEer  of 
wNwth.  He  is  Tcn^n-esented  also  u  a  great  magician, 
and  was  woidiipped  as  a  god  after  death,  when  some 
ofthe  sttribntea  of  the  elder  Odin  are  supposed  to  hare 
been  ascribed  to  him.   The  epoch  of  this  emigration 
of  Odin  and  his  host  is  a  subject  of  great  uncertainty. 
Some  place  it  in  the  time  ofthe  S^hian  expedition 
of  Daniu  HystaspiB :  others  (and  wis  has  been  the 
most  "^nTT^ff  opmion  among  Scandinavian  archsolo- 
zists)  fix  it  aStmA  the  time  ofthe  Roman  conquests  in 
PoDtus,  60  or  60  B.C.    Sdbm,  in  his  "  Gachiehte  der 
Norduchen  Fabelzeit"  enumerates  four  Odins.  One 
wu  Bot's  son ;  he  came  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ta- 
nais,  and  introduced  into  the  North  the  wonhip  of  the 
Sun.   A  second  came  wiUi  the  Aser,  from  the  borders 
of  Eofope  and  Asia,  at  the  time  of  the  invaaiotk  of  Da- 
rioa.   He  bfouf^  with  Urn  the  Runic  idphahet,  built 
temi^es,  and  estabE^d  the  mythology  of  the  Edda : 
he  ia  caUed  Mid  Othin,  or  MUtel  Othin.    A  third  Odin, 
according  to  Sdhm,  fled  from  the  borders  of  the  Cau- 
cains  at  the  time  of  Pompey's  conquests,  60  or  60 
^ears  B.C.   The  fourth  OJin  he  makes  to  have  lived 
ulhetiidrdorfiMUthcentuiyofoureTa.  AlIttus,bow- 
evel|h  fiu  fiom  being  authenticated ;  though  the  north- 
WMlem  anigration  of  Odin  from  the  borders  of  the 
Caucasus  to  Scandinavia  has  the  support  of  a  uniform 
tradition  ia  its  favour.   Odin  was  worshipped  by  the 
German  nations  until  their  conversion  to  Chiistiuiity. 
(ERCyd.  Vt.  Knowl,  vol.  16,  p.  4O0.)— The  legend 
of  Oihn  evident^  p(»nts  to  the  introduction  of  religious 
lilea  and  ceremonies  among  the  northern  nations  fay 
■ome  pow«ffiU  leader  ftom  uisr  £aat,  who  was  himself, 
fa  some  degree,  identified  after  death  with  the  deity 
nimse  w<n:£p  he  had  brought  ia  wiUt  him.  This  d»- 
ity  ^ipesTS  to  have  been  none  other  than  the  Bndda 
ofthe  East,  just  as  the  tiaditions  of  the  North  respect- 
is^  the  Aser  connect  the  mythology  of  Scandinavia 
in  a  very  remai^ble  manner  with  that  of  Upper  Ana. 
( V'td.  Am.)   The  atriking  resemblance  that  exists  be- 
tirero  Bndda  and  Odtn,  not  only  in  many  of  their  ap- 
pellmions,  bat  also  in  numerous  parts  of  their  worship, 
Qu  been  fully  eataUisbed  hj  several  Northern  wn- 
t^n.    (Consult  Magimaettf  Eddalaren  og  deru  Opriti' 
iclte,  vol.  4,  praf.  v.,  atqq, — fdL  ii.,  vol.  4,  p.  474, 478, 
«??.,■  5I2,M£ff. ;  634,  teaq.;  541,  seqg. — PalmHad, 
it  Baddm  tt  Wodan,  Uptd,  1832,  4to.~Wii^nuin,(m 
Odin  oek  BiuUa,  Holm.,  1824,  8vo.~C4»npare  Ritter, 
VorkaUe,  p.  473.-^tr  W,  Jonet,  Anaiie  Raeareka, 
rol  1,  p.  5n.— Id.  ib.,  vol.  2,  ^.  S4S.)    One  feature, 
however,  in  which  these  two  deities  sppioxinttte  very 
closely,  is  too  zemaikable  to  be  here  omitted.  The 
same  planet,  namely,  Mercury,  ia  sacred  to  both ;  and 
the  same  day  of  the  week  (Wednesday)  is  called  after 
each  of  them  respectively.   Thus  we  h&ve  the  follow- 
ing aj^tellatkms  Sat  this  day  among  the  natives  of  In- 
dia: in  the  Biiman,  BtuUakui  inUie  Malabaric,  Bu- 
ien-hntmei,  dec.    So  again,  some  of  the  names  nven 
to  Buddht  omocide  very  doeely  with  those  of  Odin. 
Thus  we  may  compare  the  Godama,  Gotama,  and 
Samatia'Codam  of  Um  former,  with  the  Godan,  Gu- 
latu  Guodan,  dec,  of  the  IiUter.   (The  WestidMlians 
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still  cafl  Wednesday  Oodentlag.)  We  rasj  even  ad' 
vance  a  step  fiuther,  and  eompaie  tiie  names  of  both 
Odin  and  Budda  wiUi  one  of  Uw  sariiest  appellations 
of  Deity  omon^  many  n^ons  of  Asia  and  Europe. 
Thus  we  have  m  Sanscrit,  Coda;  in  Persian,  Ckoda, 
Chuda,  and  Ghida ;  in  the  language  of  the  Kurds, 
Ckudi ;  in  that  of  the  A&hans,  Chudai ;  in  the  Goth- 
ic and  German,  God  and  Gott ;  in  the  Icdandie  nod 
Dutsh,  Gud,  &e.  It  is  cnrious  to  observe,  moreover, 
that  traces  of  the  worship  of  Odin  or  Budda  appear 
even  in  America.  Among  the  andent  traditions  col- 
lected the  Spanish  bishop  Nunez  de  la  Vega,  there 
is  one  which  was  current  among  the  Indians  of  Chiapa 
respecting  a  certain  Wedim  or  Votan.  This  individ- 
ual is  said  to  have  been  the  grandson  of  one  who,  to- 
gether wiUi  his  family,  was  alone  saved  from  a  univer- 
sal deluge.  He  aided  in  the  erection  of  a  great  edi- 
fice, by  which  men  attempted  to  reach  the  sties ;  but 
the  execntion  of  this  daring  prgect  was  frustrated ; 
each  fomily  of  men  received  a  dilKrent  language  ;  and 
the  Great  Spirit  (T«ot[)  ordered  Wodan  to  go  and  peo- 
ple the  country  of  Anahuac,  or  Mexico,  This  same 
Wodan,  moreover,  like  Odin  and  Budda,  gave  name  to 
a  partiailar  day.  So  strong,  indeed,  does  the  lesffln- 
blance  between  Odin  and  tM  Mexican  Wodan  appear, 
that  even  Humboldt  lumself  hesitates  not  to  use  the 
following  language  in  relation  to  it :  "  Ce  Votan,  ou 
Wodan,  ATKericam  paroU  de  la  tiUme  famille  avee  Ics 
Wodt  ou  OdtRS  di$  Gotkt  et  de»  patpleM  d'origiiu 
Celtique."  (Momtmau  de  fAmerique,  vol.  1,  p.  S88.} 
It  would  appear,  then,  fiom  all  that  nas  been  sud,  that 
the  worship  of  Odin  or  Budda  is  to  be  referred  in  its 
origin  to  the  earliest  periods  of  the  history  of  our  race, 
these  names  being  nothing  more  than  early  appella- 
tions for  Deity,  and  bemg  afterward  shared  4so  by 
tiioae  mdividaals  who  had  spread  this  particular  wor^ 
ship  ovet  different  parts  of  tbe  earth.  (Consult  Mag- 
nuaen,  Mythol.  Boreal.  Ltx.,  p.  26 1>  aeqq. — Niemey- 
«r,  Sagen,  belrefend  OfAtn,  &c,  Etf.,  1831,  8vo.— 
Leo,  iiber  Othtn't  Vtreknmf  m  DeuUckland,  Bri, 
1822,  8va  — JOnmi^  Germ.  Atierthaiuk.,  p.  S80, 

Odoaceb,  a  Gothic  chief,  who,  according  to  some 
authorities,  was  ofthe  tribe  ofthe  Heruli.  He  ori^- 
nally  served  as  a  mercenary  in  the  barbarian  auxOiary 
force  which  the  later  emperors  of  the  West  had  taken 
into  their  pay  for  the  defence  of  Italy.  After  the  two 
rival  emperors,  Gtyeerius  and  Julius  Nepos,  were  both 
driven  from  the  throne,  Orestes,  a  soldier  from  Pan- 
nonio,  clothed  his  own  son  Romidus,  yet  a  minor,  with 
the  imperial  purple,  bat  retained  all  the  substantial  au- 
thority in  his  own  hands.  The  barbarian  troops  now 
asked  for  one  third  of  the  lands  of  Italy,  to  be  distrib. 
lUed  among  them  as  a  reward  for  their  serrices.  One' 
tea  having  rejected  thmr  demand,  tbsy  chose  Odoaeer 
for  their  leader,  who  innnediately  marched  aguiuA 
Orestes,  who  had  shut  himself  up  in  Ticinum  or 
via.  Odoaeer  took  the  cit^  by  storm,  and  gave  it  Dp 
to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers.  Orestes  himself  was 
takra  prisoner,  and  led  to  Placentia,  where  he  was  pub- 
liclr  executed,  A.D.  476,  raaetly  a  twelvononth  after 
he  had  driven  Nepo»  out  of  Italy.  Romulus,  who  was 
called  Aunistulns  way  of  derision,  was  in  Raven- 
na, where  be  was  seized  by  Odoaeer,  who  stripped  hira 
of  his  imperial  ornaments,  and  banished  him  to  a  cas- 
tle in  Campania,  but  allowed  him  an  honourable  main- 
tenance. Odoaeer  now  proclaimed  himself  King  of 
Italy,  rejecting  the  imperial  titles  of  Cesar  and  Augus- 
tus. For  this  reason  the  Western  empire  is  consid- 
ered as  bavinff  «ided  with  the  deposition  of  Romulus 
Aagustuhis,  the  son  of  Orestes.  Odoacer's  authority 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Italy.  Littie 
is  known  of  the  events  of  his  reign  until  the  invasion 
of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostro^bs,  who,  at  the  in- 
stigation, as  aome  historians  Bssert,'of  Zeno,  emperor 
of  the  East,  inarched  from  the  banks  ofthe  Danube  to 
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SMponeu  Odoacer  of  his  kingdom.  Theodone,  at 
the  bead  of  a  luge  »mj,  defeated  Odoaoer  near  Aqni- 
leia,  and  aotnea  VeioDa  without  oppoation.  Odoa- 
eer  ahat  hinuelf  up  in  RavcDiia,  AJ>.  489.  The  war, 
howeTer,  laated  for  iereral  yean;  Odoaoer  mada  a 
brave  reiiatance,  bat  waa  Cinopelied  by  fenuiie  to  aaj* 
render  Ravenna,  A.D.  493.  Tbeodoric  at  first  spared 
hifl  life,  but  in  a  abort  time  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  proclumedhunaelfifing(tf  Italy.  (£»qfd. 
U:  KnoittC,  toL  16,  p.  400.) 

Odbyss,  <me  of  the  most  muMroos  and  wariike  of 
the  Tbxacian  tribes.  Under  the  dominion  of  Sitalcea, 
a  king  of  theirs,  waa  eatabliabed  what  is  called  in  hia- 
toiy  the  empire  of  the  Odrysv.  ThueT<l^^>  '"'^ 
entered  into  considerable  detail  on  this  snbject,  ob- 
serves,  that  of  all  the  em[Hres  situated  between  the 
Ionian  Gulf  and  tbe  Euxina,  this  was  the  most  con- 
nderaUe,  both  in  revenue  and  opoUnee.  Its  mili- 
tary force  waa,  however,  veiy  inienor  to  that  of  Scy- 
thia  both  in  strength  and  numben.  Tbe  empire  of  Si- 
talcea extended  ^ong  tbe  coast  irom  Abdera  to  the 
moutha  of  Uie  Danube,  a  distance  of  four  days'  and 
nights'  sail ;  and  in  the  interim,  from  the  source*  of 
Uie  Stryraon  to  Byzantium,  a  journey  of  thirteen  day^ 
The  first  founder  of  this  eoopire  sspears  to  have  been 
Teres,  (ifsrvd.,  7,  m.—Thua/l,  %  S9.)  For  far- 
ther lemaibi  on  the  Odiyse,  see  tbe  article  Tbraeia. 

OoYssai,  I.  s  city  of  Hispsnia  Bctica,  north  of  Ab- 
den,  among  the  mountains.  It  was  founded,  accord- 
ing to  a  f^Kilous  tndition,  by  Ulysses.  {Pondon., 
Artemidor.,  Aaelep.,  Myrl.,  av-  Streh.,  149.  —  Eum- 
lath,  ad  Od.,  p.  1379. -r-Xd.  ad  Diomia.  Peri^.,  S81. 
—  Stt^  Bjf».t  a.  9.~Tx»elmeke  ai  Md.,  i,  1,  6.) 
Some  oave  supposed  it  to  be  tbe  same  widt  Olisippo 
or  Ulyuppo  (now  Luhok),  and  very  prdNblj  we  owe 
Odysaea  to  the  same  iabuloos  legend  which  assigns 
Ulysses  as  tbe  founder  of  Ulysippo.  There  idust  wive 
been  a  town  in  Bstica,  the  name  of  which,  resembling 
in  some  du;ree  the  Sana  Odysaea  ('Oivaotia),  ■  tbe 
Greeks,  in  weir  usual  wmy,  ctmverted  into  the  latter, 
and  thcoi  appended  to  U  the  Able  jeqiecting  a  founding 
by  Ulysses.  (Consult  Vkert,  Gtogr.,  vol.  S,  p.  3G1. — 
MenUa,  Cotmogr.,  pt  S,  1.  S,  e.  26.)— II.  A  prom- 
ontory of  Sicily,  near  Fachymun,  supposed  by  Faiel- 
lus  to  be  the  same  with  tbe  preeent  Cabo  Marm. 
(Biackoff  und  MoUtr,  Worterh.  der  Geogr.,  p.  796.) 
— III.  The  second  of  the  two  great  poems  aacribed 
to  Homer.  It  conai^,  like  the  Iliad,  of  twenty-four 
botriu;  and  the  sulgect  is  thftntant  of  Ulysses  COtfmv 
veif),  after  the  fidl  of  Troy,  from  a  land  lying  bc^nd 
tbe  range  of  human  intercourse  or  knowledge,  to  a  home 
invaded  by  a  band  of  insolent  inttuders,  who  seek  torob 
him  of  his  wife  and  kill  his  son.  Hence,  the  Odyssey 
begins  exactly  at  that  pwit  where  the  hero  is  consuered 
to  be  farthest  from  bis  heme,  in  tbe  island  of  Ogygia,  at 
the  navel,  that  is,  the  central  part,  of  the  sea ;  when 
the  nymph  Calypso  (KoAin^  "  The  Conce^er")  has 
kept  him  hidden  from  all  mankind  for  seren  years ; 
thence,  having,  by  the  help  of  Uie  gods,  who  pity  hia 
misfortunes,  passed  through  the  dangers  prepared  for 
him  by  his  implacable  enemy,  Poseidon  or  Neptune,  be 
gains  the  land  of  tbe  Ptueacians,  &  careless,  peaceable, 
and  effeminate  nation,  to  whom  war  is  known  by 
means  of  poetry.  Bone  ^<mg  by  a  marreUotu  nusa- 
etan  vessel,  he  reaches  Ithaca  sleeping ;  here  he  is 
entertained  by  the  faoneat  swiuebeid  Eumsus,  and, 
having  been  introduced  into  his  own  boose  as  a  beg- 
he  is  there  made  to  suffer  the  harshest  treatment 
tbe  suiters,  in  order  that  he  may  afterward  appear 
with  the  stronger  right  as  a  terrible  avenger.  With  this 
simple  story  a  poet  might  have  been  aatisficd ;  and 
we  sboold,  even  m  this  form,  notwitbstandingita  small- 
er extent,  have  placed  the  poem  ahnost  on  an  equality 
with  the  Iliad.  But  the  poet  to  whom  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  Odyasey  in  a  complete  form,  baa  interwoven 
a  second  sttny,  by  which  tbe  poem  is  lendered  nroeh 
9U 


lidier  and  more  eoa(dete ;  ahhouah,  indeed,  fma  tbe 
uniott  of  two  actiona.  aome  roagnntasn  fam  beta 
piodneed,  wbidi,  peibus,  with  b  plan  of  ^  kbl 
eoold  aearcelT  be  avoided.  While  toe  poet  RfiuuHi 
the  aoo  of  ulyaaea,  stimulated  by  Minem,  conrnie 
forward  in  Ithaca  with  newly-excited  coungs,  anS 
calling  the  suiters  to  account  before  -tbe  people,  ud 
then  afterward  desot^MS  him  as  travdhi^  to  }^!ri 
and  Sparta  in  order  f*  obtain  intelligence  <rf  lui  kit 
&thar,  ha  ^ma  ns  a  netnio itf  Iteiia  Mditsnu- 
diieal  omdition,  and  or  tha  nat  of  OrasM-iailiiUe 
of  peace  after  the  return  (rf'tiw  pinoea,  wUA  podocn 
the  finest  contrast ;  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  bs  pt^istK 
Telmacbus  for  playing  an  energetic  part  in  Uie  vork 
of  ven  geanoe,  whicb  by  this  means  beooBsa  more  pntt- 
aUe.— The  Odysaey  is  iadatfiaialbky,  as  weO  as  tbe  li- 
iad,  a  poem  poaaesung  a'fi^of  entject ;  noraomT 
one  of  ite  chief  parts  he  removed  without  kmiig 
efaasn  in  the  devek^pesent  of  the  leadmgidea;  bstit 
differs  from  tbe  Iliad  in  being;  composed  on  i  mon 
artificial  and  more  cmnplicaM  plan.    IW  U  ibe 
ease  partly,  because,  in  the  first  and  greater  diiisioo  of 
the  poem,  up  to  the  sixteenth  book,  two  main  actioDi 
are  carried  oai  side  by  side ;  and  partly,  becaoM  tbe 
action,  wbkfa  pasacs  within  the  compass  of  the  pom, 
and,  as  it  were,  beneatb  our  eyes,  is  gieatly  extoedrd 
hv  means  of  an  qiiaodical  nanstioB,  by  wUeh  tbe 
chief  action  itself  b  made  distinct  and  etn^kle,  and 
the  meat  marvelous  part  of  tbe  atory  is  tnnsfhred 
from  the  month  of  tbe  poet  to  that  of  tbe  hero  hiin- 
aelf.— it  is  pbin  that  tbe  plan  of  tbe  Odyssey,  »•  vtl 
as  that  of  tbe  Iliad,  ofiercd  many  oppntmuties  fo. 
enlargement  bv  the  faiaeitimi  of  new  passages;  sai' 
many  irregulanttas  in  tb^coune  oftbe  nanatiinTaiK' 
its  occasional  diStaaenaas,  may  be  expUned  is  ^ 
manner.    Tbe  latter,  for  nample,  is  observable  in  tki 
amoscments  offered  to  Ulyss«i  when  entertained  b} 
the  Fbca<nans;  and  somettf  the  andents  even  wips 
tiooed  the  genuinenees  of  tfae'paseage  about  theaco 
of  the  Fhaadana,  and  the  Matl^  lof  Dcmodoeiis  le^^ 
ing  tbe  lovei  of  Maravnd  Vewis,  abboogfa  this  pan  of 
the  Odyssey  antears  to  havebeaa  at  least  extant  in  the 
SOth  OlymplBd  (B.C.  6e0-57^'  'wben  the  cbcnus  of  the 
Phttadans  vns  represenled  on  the  thioae  ofthe  Amy- 
clean  ApoUo.     (pAHJoa.,  9^ ;  t8<  7.)    So  likewiR 
Ulysses'  account  of  bis  adventnaa  contains  many  io- 
terpoUtions,  parties  lariy  in  the  lukyia,  or  mvocatini 
of  tbe  dead,  where  tbe  uidenta  bad  already  attiilnitid 
an  important  passage  (whidi,  in  fort^  deAora  ^ 
unity  and  connexion  of  die  nanaliva)  to  the  £a«tn- 
Mte,  or  interpolators ;  among  othna,  to  tbe  Oipbc 
Onomacritue,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  Kuatratidcm 
employed  in  collecting  tbe  poems  of  Homer.  {Sdd. 
ad  Od.,  11,  104.)    Moreover,  tbe  AlexandOTc 
Aristopbaiiea  and  Aristardius,  considered  tbe  wbflie 
ofthe  last  part  (from  04.  sa,S96,  to  tfio  end),  fton  the 
recognition  of  Penelope,  aa  added  at  a  later  ^aiiod. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  it  baa  great  defects;  inpu- 
tieular,  the  deocription  ofthe  arriva]  ofthe  antm  in  die 
infemid  regions  is  mlr  a  second  and  fc«Ucr  wiyK, 
whidi  does  not^edsMy  accord  wiA  the  fint,  ai«  i* 
introduced  m  thw  place  withoat  sufficient  reason.  M 
the  same  time,  the  Odyssey  conU  never  have  ben 
considered  as  omohided  luu  -Ulyaaea  bad  enibortd 
his  fother  LaerlM,  who  la  often  maHoiMd  m  tbe 
course  ofthe  poem,  and  tnti)  a  peneeM  slate  of  tbin|s 
bad  been  reatored,  or  b^on  to  be  restored,  in  hbac*. 
It  is  not,  tbercforc,  likely  that  the  oriffinal  OdysMy  ^ 
together  wanted  some  passage  of  this  kmd ;  but  it 
was  prtrfmbly  much  altered  by  the  HooMrid*.  oBtit  it 
assomed  the  form  in  wbidi  we  now  poaaega  it.— Ibtf 
tbe  Odvas^  was  written  m/ter  the  IHad,  and  tw 
many  duTeieucea  are  appaient  in  tbe  dbaiacter  and 
manners  both  of  men  and  gods,  aa  well  u  m  tbe  iND- 

agemmt  ofthe  language,  is  quite  dear ;  bat  it  u  din- 
colt  and  hasaidoui  to  niae  upon  tbie  fooBdalion  say 
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ilefiiiite  eonclauona  as  to  the  penon  and  ase  of  the 
poet.  With  Ihe  exceptioh  of  the  anger  of  Neptune, 
who  always  worka  nnaeen  in  the  obscare  diitance,  the 
gods  appear  in  a  milder  fom ;  the;  act  in  niuaon, 
without  distenBion  or  Antest,  fiir  the  relief  of  man- 
kind, not,  as  ia  so  often  the  case  in  the  Dikd.  for  thehr 
detraction.  It  is,  bowerer,  true,  that  the  subject  af- 
forded Us  less  occasion  for  descriUng  the  violent  and 
■ngTf  passions  and  vehement  combats  of  the  gods. 
At  the  same  time,  the  gods  aO  appear  a  step  higher 
above  the  human  race ;  they  are  not  represented  as 
dneending  in  a  hodily  form  from  titeir  dwdfinge  on 
Monnt  Olympns,  and  mixing  in  the  tamuH  of  the  bat- 
tle, bat  they  go  about  in  human  forms,  rniSj  diseemi- 
ble  by  their  superior  vrisdom  and  prudence,  m  the  com- 1 

?inj  of  the  adventurous  TJlvsHes  and  the  intelligent 
elemachuB.  But  the  chief  cause  of  this  difference 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  nature  of  the  story,  and,  we  may 
add,  in  the  fine  tact  of  the  poet,  who  knew  how  to 
preserve  uiuty  of  subject  and  harmony  of  tone  in  his 
^uie,  and  to  ezelnde  eveiythinff  irrelerant.  -The 
attempt  of  many  learned  writers  to  discoTer  a  diflferent 
relinon  and  mythology  for  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
leswi  to  the  most  arbitrsiy  dissection  of  the  two  poems. 
M.  Coutant,  in  particular,  in  his  celebrated  woi^ 
"  De  ^nUligim"  (vol.  3),  has  been  forced  to  go  to 
this  length,  as  he  distinguishes  '*  troit  espieet  de  my- 
Aebgie"  in  the  Homeric  poems,  and  determined  from 
them  the  age  of  the  difiraent  puts.  It  ought,  how- 
ever, above  all  ffaillgfl,  to  have  been  made  dear  how 
the  {able  of  the  Iliad  could  have  been  treated  by  a 
professoT  of  this  supposed  religion  of  the  Odyssey, 
without  introducing  quarrels,  battles,  and  vehement 
excitement  among  the  gods;  in  which  there  would 
have  heenno  £ffiailfy,  ifthe  diflbtenee  ofdiaraeteritt 
Ihe  gods  of  the  two  poems  were  introduced  by  the 
poet,  and  did  not  grow  out  of  the  subject.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  htmian  race  appears,  in  the  houses  of 
Nestor,  Menelans,  and  especially  of  Alctnoiis,  in  a  ftr 
more  agreeable  state,  and  one  of  6r  greater  comfort 
and  luxury,  than  in  the  Iliad.  But  where  could  the 
enjoyments,  to  which  the  Atrid»,  in  their  native  palace, 
and  the  peaceable  Fhascians  could  securely  abandon 
thrmsehea,  find  a  place  in  a  ToOjgh  camp  t  Oianting, 
however,  mat  a  diirerent  taste  otid  feeling  is  shown  m 
the  eboice  of  the  subject  and  in  the  whole  errange- 
ment  of  the  poem,  yet  there  is  not  a  greater  diflerence 
than  is  found  in  the  inclinations  of  the  same  man  in 
the  prime  of  life  and  in  old  age ;  and,  to  speak  can- 
didly, we  know  no  other  argument,  adduced  br  the 
Ckonsmta  both  of  andent  utd  modem  times,  lor  at- 
tt^iuting  the  wonderftil  genius  of  Homer  to  two  dilfer- 
eot  individuals.  It  is  certain  th^  the  Odyssey,  in  re- 
spect of  its  plan  and  the  conception  of  its  chief  chai^ 
sctcrs,  of  IHysses  himself,  of  Nestor  and  Mendaiis, 
stands  in  the  closest  aifinity  with  the  Iliad ;  that  it  al- 
ways presupposes  the  existence  of  the  earlier  poem, 
and  nlentijr  reftn  to  it ;  which  also  serves  to  explun 
the  remaifcable  feet,  that  the  Odyssey  mentions  many 
occurrcDces  in  the  life  of  UlysBes  which  lie  out  of  the 
compass  of  the  action,  but  not  one  which  is  celebrated 
in  the  Hiad.  If  the  completion  of  the  IKad  and  the 
Odyssey  seems  too  vast  a  work  for  the  lifetime  of  one 
man,  we  may, perhaps,  have  recourse  to  the  supposition 
Hat  Homer,  after  having  sung  the  Iliad  in  the  vigoor  of 
his  youthfiil  years,  commuoicated  in  his  old  age  to  some 
devoted  dtsople  die  plan  of  the  Odyssey,  which  had 
long  twen  w<Hlcin^  in  his  mind,  and  left  U  to  him  fat 
completion.    {Midler,  Hi»t.  Gr.  Lit.,p.  67,  geqq.) 

C£i,  I.  a  town  in  the  island  of  ^gina,  at>ove  20 
stadia  from  the  capital.  {Herod.,  6,  83.) — II.  A  town 
in  the  island  of  Thera,  called  also  Calliste.— HI.  A 
aty  on  the  coast  of  Afirica,  between  the  two  9yrtes, 
and  fbxming,  twether  with  Sabrata  and  I>eptis  Magna, 
the  district  called  l^ipolia.  This  city  first  grew  up 
under  the  Roman  sway,  and  was  foimded  by  a  colo- 
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ny  conristing  of  the  natives  and  certain  Sidllans  in^ 
termineled.  (Compare  SUiua  Ilai.,  S,  £67.)  It  was  a 
small  place  in  comparison  withthe  nd^diouring  Lep* 
tis, andvet  was ableto  sustain  a  contest  witii  this  city 
abont  tndr  reapectwe  boundaries,  the  aid  of  the 
Garamante*  fai  ita  Tidnity.  (Toot.,  Hut.,  4,  60.) 
In  the  reign  of  ValentiniaB,  the  Tripolitan  rities  were 
for  the  first  time  obSged  to  shot  their  gAtes  against  a 
hostile  invasion  of  the  saviiges  of  GaituHa ;  and,  find- 
ing thraaselvea  unprotected  by  the  venal  command- 
er to  whom  the  defence  of  Afiica  was  lutmsted) 
Oey  jdnxSk  0ie  lebellioas  rtandatd  of  a  Moor.  Hie 
ioaorieetion  wa«  imppreaaed  by  the  aUfify  of  The- 
odotdus,  the  Roman  general.  Seventy  years  after, 
the  whole  country  was  ravaged  by  the  Vandals.  In 
the  sixth  century,  <Ea  no  longer  existed,  since  Pro- 
copiuB,  who  sp^du  of  the  wtuls  of  the  other  cities 
in  Tripoli  being  rebuilt,  passes  over  (Ea  in  isilence. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  said  to  lie  four  geo- 
graphical miles  to  the  east  of  the  modem  Trnwit  (or, 
as  the  natives  call  it,  Tarabkti).  Ptolemy  writes  the 
name  of  the  dty  'Euo  (Bos) ;  tiie  Pentinger  Tal^ 
gives  Osa,  and  uie  Antonine  Itinerary  (Eea.  (Jlfott- 
nert,  Geogr.,  voL  10,  pt.  2,  p.  136.) 

(EioBDS,  the  £Uher  of  Otpheus  by  CaIU<me.  He 
was  king  of  Thrace,  and  from  him  Mount  Hsmns, 
and  also  Hebrus,  one  of  Ihe  rivers  of  the  countiy,  l»ve 
received  the  appellation  of  (Bagriiit,  whSeh  thoa  be- 
:  comes  equivalent  to  "  7%ra«iM**  itf  **  Utracieiu.'" 
{Ovid,  lb.,  484.— FtV^.,  G.,  4,  SM.—ApoUod.,  1, 3.) 

CEbalia,  I.  the  ancient  name  of  X^eonia,  wbidi  it 
received  from  (Ebahis,  one  cf  its  ancient  kbigs.  (Sere. 
ad  Yirg.,  Georg.,  A,  128.)  Hence  (Ehohua  is  used 
by  the  poets  as  equivalent  to  Ltuonicua  or  Sparlantu, 
uid  is  applied  to  Castor  and  Pollux  ("  (EbaUt  fiatrei,'* 
Blatitu,  Syh.,  8,  S,  10),  to  Helen  ("  (BbtUia 
Ovid,  Rem.  Am.  468),  to  Hyacinthus  ("  Wbaliut 
filer,"  Martial,  14,  173),  dec. — IT.  A  '  name  appli^^ 
to  Taientum,  because  founded  by  a  Spartan  colony. 
{Pim.,3, 11.— J^ter.,  1, 18.) 

(EbIlub,  I.  a  SOB  of  Argulius,  king  of  Laconia, 
which  countiT  received  frcnn  him,  among  the  poets, 
the  name  of  (£balia.  He  was  the  father  of  Tjmdanis, 
and  gnmdftther  of  Helen.  {Hygin.,  Fab.,  TB.) — ^11. 
A  son  of  Telon,  king  of  Gaprec,  and  of  the  i^mpb 
Sebethis.    (Virg.,  JEn.,  7,  734.— Sent.,  ad  loc.) 

CSchalIa,  T.  a  city  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  of 
EstiKotis.  {Horn.,  II.,  2,  729.)  Homer  here  conples 
it  with  Tricea  end  Ithome,  and  of  course  means  by  it 
a  Thesssli&n  citv.  Many  poets,  however,  as  Strabo 
observes,  not  edheriliff  to  the  Homeric  geograpiff, 
wAe  of  ofAnon  that  GBchaHa  was  in  EnbtEa,  as  Sopn- 
ocles,  for  instance,  in  his  TrachinifB ;  whHe  others 
consigned  it  to  Arcadia  or  Messenia.  {Strabo,  488.— 
Cramer'i  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  826.)— -H.  A  dty  of 
iEtolia,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Eurytanee.  {Straho, 
448.) — III.  A  city  of  Eubtea,  where  Eurytus  reigned, 
and  wtndiVBS  destroyed  by  Hercules.  BtittMsopin- 
ion,  whidli  is  maintained  many  writers,  would  seem 
not  to  have  been  a  well-grounded  one,  and  we  ought 
to  look,  in  all  probability,  for-  the  CEchalia  of  Eniytus 
in  Thessaly.  {Ytd.  CEchaRa  I.  —  Cramer't  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  S,  p.  139.) — IV.  A  city  of  Messenia,  ac- 
cording to  some  the  residence  of  Eurytus.  {Pautan., 
4, 33.)  This  is,  however,  a  question  whidi  bas  been 
much  a^tated  by  the  commentators  on  Homer ;  for, 
as  Stnibo  remailn,  fte  poet  aeema  to  yak  of  two 
plaeea  of  that  name,  both  belonging  to  Smytns,  one 
m  TheBSaly.  the  other  in  Messenia ;  it  was  from  the 
latter  that  Thamyris,  the  lliracian  bard,  was  proceed- 
ing on  his  way  to  Dorium,  another  Messenian  city, 
when  he  encountered  the  Muses,  who  deprived  him 
of  Ms  ait.  (iZ.,  2,  594.)  Apollodorus  acknowledged 
only  one  <Edialia  of  Eniytns,  whidi  be  jAukA  in 
niessalr;  but  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  admittea  also  tha 
Messeman  city,  wUcb  he  identified  with  Andania,  a 
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wdl-known  town  of  tbstmorincs  M  the  Arcadian 
frontier.  {Strabo,  339. — Cramer't  Ane.  Grecct,  v<rf. 
3,  0^146, 

CEcoHCNivs,  an  ancient  Greek  commentator  on  the 
Scri^urea.  The  lime  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain ; 
but  it  waa  after  the  eighth  century  and  before  the 
tenth.  He  is  generally  placed  in  the  ninth  centaiy ; 
Cave  asaigna  to  him  the  date  A.D.  S90;  Lardner, 
A.D.  S&O.  CBcunieniuB  waa  biahop  of  Trioca,  and 
the  author  of  commentariea  on  the  Acta  of  the  Apoa- 
tlea,  the  fourteen  epiatlea  of  St.  Paul,  and  tha  •even 
Catholic  epiatlea,  which  contain  a  concise  and  per- 
apicaoua  illoatration  of  theae  parts  of  the  New  Tea- 
tament.  Beaidea  bia  own  remaika  and  notes,  they 
consist  of  a  coorpilation  of  the  notes  and  obaervalions 
of  Chrysoatom,  Cyrill  of  Alexandrea,  Gregory  Naaian- 
xen,  and  othera.  He  is  thooght  to  have  written  also 
•  conunentaiy  on  the  four  gospela,  compiled  from  the 
writinn  of  the  ancient  &then,  which  ia  not  now  ex- 
tant. The  worka  of  CEcumeniua  woe  firat  publiahed 
in  Greek  at  Verona  in  1538,  and  in  Giaek  and  Z^atin 
at  Paris  in  1631,  in  2  vola.  fol.  To  the  aecond  vol- 
tune  of  the  Paris  edition  ia  added  the  onnmentan  of 
Aretbaa  on  the  book  of  Revelationa.  (Cmault  tk^- 
vumn.  Lex.  Btbliogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  I5fl.) 

CEdipus  (Oi6inoo(),  waa  the  son  of  Laiua,  king 
of  Thebea,  and  of  Jocaata,  the  daughter  of  Menoeceus. 
Homer  calls  his  mother  Epicaata.  An  oracle  had 
warned  Latua  against  having  children,  dedaiing  that 
he  would  meet  nis  death  by  meana  of  hia  ofiqning ; 
and  tbe  monardi  according  refrained,  mttil,  afur 
amne  lapee  of  time,  having  indulged  in  festivity,  b« 
forgot  the  injunction  of  the  god,  and  Jocaata  gave 
biith  to  a  son.  The  father  immediately  delivered  the 
child  to  hii  herdsman  to  expose  on  Mount  Cithxron. 
The  herdsman,  moved  to  campassion,  according  to 
one  account  {Soph.,  (Ed.  Tyr.,  1038),  gave  tbe  babe 
to  a  neatherd  belonging  to  Polybue,  king  of  Corinth, 
or,  as  othera  aay  {Enrip.,  Phanut.t  28),  Um  neatherds 
of  Polybqs  found  the  in&nt  after  U  had  been  expoaed, 
and  brou^  it  to  Periboa,  the  wife  of  Polvbua,  who, 
being  childless,  reared  it  as  her  own,  and  named  it 
(Edipua,  on  account  of  ita  Muellen  feet  (from  dIHv,  to 
need,  and  irovf ,  a  foot) ;  for  Laiua,  previous  to  ita  ex- 
poaure,badpiercea  its  ankles,  and  had  inserted  through 
the  wound  a  leathern  thong.  The  foundling  CEd^a 
was  bnught  up  by  PiMybiu  aa  bia  h«T.  HqiMDmg 
to  be  refmached  \ij  arane  one  at  a  banqoet  with  bring 
a  BUppoaititioua  child,  be  besought  Penbcea  to  infonn 
turn  of  the  truth ;  but,  unable  to  get  any  satisfaction 
from  her,  he  went  to  Delphi  and  consulted  the  oracle. 
The  god  dtfectad  him  to  shun  his  native  country,*or 
else  be  would  be  the  alayer  of  bia  father  and  the  ahaier 
of  his  mother's  bed.  He  therefore  resolved  never  to 
return  to  Corinth,  wheri  ao  much  crime,  aa  fae  thought, 
awaUed  him,  and  be  took  bis  road  through  Phocis. 
Now  it  bap(«ned  that  Laius,  at  this  same  time,  was 
on  his  way  to  Delphi,  for  tbe  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  child  which  had  been  exposed  had  perish- 
ed or  not.  He  waa  in  a  chariot,  accompanied  bis 
herald  Poljpbontes  ;  a  .few  attendanta  came  after. 
The  father  and  son,  total  stranffers  to  each  other,  met, 
in  a  narrow  load  in  Hwcia.  u^pus  was  ndeted  to 
make  way,  and,  on  his  disregarding  tbe  command,  the 
charioteer  cndeavoozed  to  crowd  him  out  of  the  path. 
A  oHiteat  thereupon  ensued,  and  both  Laius  and  the 
diarioteer,  together  with  all  the  attendants  except  one, 
who  fled,  were  slain  by  tbe  hand  of  CEdipus.  Imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  Laius,  Juno,  uways  hostile 
to  the  city  of  Bacchus,  sent  a  monster  named  the 
Sphinx  to  ravage  tbe  territory  of  Thebes.  It  had  die 
race  of  a  woman,  the  breast,  feet,  and  toil  of  a  lion, 
and  the  wings  of  a  bird.  This  monster  had  been 
taught  riddles  by  tbe  Muses,  and  she  sat  on  tbe  Phi- 
cean  Hill,  and  propounded  one  to  the  Tbebans.  It  was 
this :  *'  "What  la  that  which  has  one  voice,  ia  fbui-foou 
»I6 


ed,  two-footed,  and    last  dme-liMledr  oc,  aa  oth  \ 
era  give  it,  "  What  aiumal  Is  that  wludt  goes  m  four  \ 
fleet  in  the  morning,  on  two  at  noon,  ano  on  ibree  at 
ereningt"     The  Oracle  told  the  Tbebans  that  Ihcj  ' 
would  not  be  delivered  from^r  until  they  had  eoIv^ 
her  riddle.    They  often  met  to  try  their  skUl;  and 
when  they  bad  failed,  tbe  Sphinx  always  ranial  olT 
and  devoured  one  of  their  number.  At  length  Hcdkhi, 
aon  of  Creon,  having  become  her  victim,  toe  father  of- 
fered by  public  proclamation  the  throne,  to  which  be 
had  succeeded  on  the  death  of  I^ua,  and  the  band  of 
his  sister  Jocaata,  to  whoever  ahould  solve  the  riddle  of  . 
the  Sphinx.    CEdipus,  who  waa  then  at  Thebes,  bear- 
ing tins,  came  forward  and  answered  the  Sphinx  that  il  I 
waa  Man  ;  who,  when  an  in&nt,  creeps  on  all  fbun ;  \ 
when  be  has  attained  to  Biaabood,  soes  on  two  feci;  \ 
and  when  okl,  uaes  a  staS;  a  third  ftot    Tbe  Spluu  \ 
thereupon  flung  hersdf  down  to  Ae  eailh  and  {.entb-  1 
ed  ;  and  <£dipus  now  unknowingly  accomplished  tbe 
remainder  of  the  oiacle.   He'hi^  by  his  mother  two 
s<ms,  Eteodes  and  Polynices,  and  two  da^bten,  An- 
tigons  and  Iamene.~Afler  some  years  ^Mbet  was 
afflicted  with  famine  and  pei^nce ;  aad  tbe  cncle 
bdng  eonsultcd,  ordered  the  land  to  be  purified  of  the 
Uooa  which  defiled  it.   Inquiry  waa  aet  cm  Aol  after 
the  murder  of  Lalus,  and  a  variety  of  conci4kg  cir- 
cumatances  brought  tbe  guilt  home  to  CEdipas.  Jo- 
caata, on  the  discovery  being  made,  hung  beiaelC,  and 
her  unliappy  eon  and  husband,  in  bia  grief  and  despair, 
put  out  nie  eyes.   He  was  IwnidiM  fnm  Thebes : 
and,  accompsmed  by  hia  daughter*,  who  fiathfuUr  ad- 
hered to  him,  he  came,  aSba  a  tedious  period  of  nuan- 
able  wandering,  to  the  grove  of  the  Furies  at  Colonus, 
a  village  not  far  from  Athena,  and  there  feond  the  ter- 
mination of  bis  wretdwd  life,  having  mysteriously  dis- 
aiq»eared  from  mortal  view,  and  been  received  into  ibe 
boaom  of  the  earth.    {ApoUod.,  3,  5,  8,  aeg. — iSbpA-, 
(Ed.  Col.)    Tbe  histoiy  of  his  sons  will  be  foDr.d 
under  the  articles  £teoclcs  aitd  Polynices. — Such  is 
the  form  in  which  the  history  of  (£dipuB  has  been 
tnnsndttcd  to  ns  by  the  Attic  dramatists.   We  will 
now  consider  its  most  andent  shape.    Hie  hero  of 
tbe  Odyssey  says,  **  I  saw  (in  Erebus)  the  mother  of 
(Edipodes  (such  being  his  Homeric  name),  the  fail 
Epicasta,  who,  in  her  ignorance,  did  an  awtiil  deed, 
marrying  her  own  son,  and  Ac  married,  havmc  slain 
his  own  father,  and  immediately  the  goda  maSe  ttus 
krwwo  unto  men.   Now  he  ruled  owe  the  CeduMeana 
in  desirable  Thebes,  suflering  woes  Ihnmg^  tbe  pemi- 
cious  councils  of  the  gods  ;  but  she,  oppmma  with 
grief,  went  to  tbe  abode  of  Aiidea,  the  strong  gate- 
keeper, having  fastened  a  long  halter  to  the  lofty  roof, 
and  left  to  Atta  many  woes,  such  aa  tbe  Furies  of  a 
mother  produce."   {Od.,  11,  S7t,  Mff .)   In  the  Ili- 
ad (38, 679)  the  funeral  games  are  mentioned  which 
were  celebrated  at  Thebn  in  honour  of  the  "  fallen 
(Edipodes."    Heaiod  (Op.  et  D.,  162)  ^aka  of  the 
heroes  who  fell  flglding  at  the  seven-gated  Tbcbcs,  on 
account  of  the  sheep  of  (Edipodes.     It  wonld  also 
seem  that,  according  to  the  abovepassage  of  the  Odv 
sey,  and  to  the  epic  poem  the  "CEdipodea"  {Pautan., 
9,  6,  11 ),  Epicasta  luid  not  any  children  by  her  son ; 
Enmcnaa,  the  dsu|^btn  of  Hypeiphaa,  being  the 
mother  of  Us  weU-knmrn  o6apnnf(.    Acomdin^  to  the 
(Tclic  Thebais,  the  fetal  curse  of  CEdiims  on  his  maa 
bad  the  following  Migin  :  Polynices  placed  before  his 
father  a  silver  tuile  whidi  bra  l>eIonged  to  Cadmna, 
and  filled  a  golden  cup  with  wine  for  him  ;  but  when 
QSdipus  perceived  the  heir-looms  of  hia  fomifr  thus  set 
htfyn  hun,  he  laiaed  his  hands  and  prayea  that  Ha 
sons  mifrht  never  divide  their  inheritaxiee  peaceabk, 
but  ever  De  at  strife.    Elsewhere  {ap.  SiAel.  ad  Simh-. 
(Ed.  Col.,  1440)  tbe  Thebala  said,  that  bis  monm  hmv- 
ing  sent  him  the  loin,  instead  of  tbe  ahoolder  of  the 
victim,  he  fhmg  it  to  the  ground,  and  prayed  that  they 
mi|^  fall  by  each  otber'a  handa.    Tbe  mothrea  as- 
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signed  by  the  tragedians  are  certdnly  of  a  more  digni- 
ri«l  nature  than  these,  which  seem  trifling  and  inng- 
nificant. — This  stoiy  affords  convincing  proof  of  the 
great  liberties  which  the  Attic  tragedians  aUowed  them- 
selves to  take  with  the  ancient  myths.  It  was  purely 
10  gratify  Atbraiui  Tsmty  that  Sophocles,  contrary  to 
[he  current  tradiKon,  made  CEdipus  die  at  Colonus. 
Hia  blindness  also  seems  a  tragic  fiction.  Euripides 
makes  Jocasta  survive  her  sons,  and  terminate  her  life 
by  the  sword.   {Keiehiley'i  MiftluAagy,  p.  840,  seqq.) 

(Embus,  a  'kxae  of  Ca^dm  in  .£toHa,  son  of  Far^ 
(haon.  '  He  mamed  AhhM,  this  danghtcr  of  Thestius, 

S'  whom  he  had,  among  other  dittdien,  Meleager  and 
eianira.  After  Attbsa's  death,  he  married  Peribcea, 
the  dansbter  of  HipiKmous,  Irf  whom  be  became  the  fa- 
ther of  Tydeus.  In  a  saenfiee  which  (Eneus  made 
to  all  the  eods,  upon  re^nng  the  rich  produce  of  his 
fields,  he  rorgot  IMana,  and  the  ffoddesa,  to  revenge 
Ihifl  neriect,  sent  ■  wtid  boar  tolwf  waste  the  terri- 
tory of  Calydon.  The  animal  was  at  laM  killed  Me- 
leager and  the  neighbouring  princes  of  Greece,  in  a 
celebrated  chase  known  hj  the  name  of  the  chase  of 
iljc  CaWdottian  boar.  (Vti.  Meleager.)  After  the 
death  of  Meleager,  (Eneus  waa  dethroned  and  impris- 
oned by  the  sons  of  his  brother  Agnus.  Diomede, 
baving  come  secretly  from  the  city  of  A^os,  slew  all 
the  scms  of  Asrius  but  two,  who  escaped  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus,  and  then,  giving  the  throne  of  Cdjdon  to 
AiidnnniH),e(m-in-lawofCf;nenB,  who  was  himself  now 
too  old  to  reign,  led  the  latter  with  him  to  Alalia. 
(Eneus  was  afterward  slain  by  the  two  sons  of  Agrins, 
who  had  fled  into  the  Peloponnesos.  Diomede  buried 
him  in  Aigolis,  on  the  Ipot  where  the  city  of  CEnoe, 
called  after  CEneus,  was  snbeequently  erected.  (En- 
eas is  said  to  hove  been  the  first  titatreedved  the  vine 
&om  Baochas.  The  god  taught  Mm  how  to  etiltivato 
it.  and  the  juice  of  the  grape  waa  called  after  his  name 
(oiPOf,  **  tri«e."— .^po/Sii.  1,  ^.—Hygint,  P*h.  1S9). 

(ExtAD^  a  city  of  Acamania,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Acheloue.    Thucydides  represents  it  as  situated 
on  the  Acheknis,  a  little  above  the  sea,  and  sorround- 
nl  by  marrilM  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river, 
wluai  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  de- 
(med  the  Athenians  mnn  undertaking  its  siege ;  when, 
unlike  the  other  cities  of  Acamania,  it  embraeed  the 
cause  of  the  Peloponnesiuis,  and  became  hostile  to 
Athena.   (TAucyd.,  1,  111  ;  3, 103.)   At  a  later  pe- 
riod of  the  war,  it  was,  however,  compelled  by  the 
Acanunian  confederacy  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
that  povrer.    {TfoKvd.,  8,  77.)    The  same  writer 
pves  us  to  nndentand,  that  <Eniade  was  first  founded 
hy  Aicuueon,  aeoordins  to  an  oracle  which  be  eonsult- 
M  after  tiw  murder  of  his  mother,  and  that  the  prov- 
ince was  named  after  his  son  Acaman  (2, 103).  Ste- 
phaaoM  aamrts  that  this  ci^  was  first  called  Erynche, 
a  fact  of  which  the  poet  Aicman  had  made  mention  in 
i  pasaagtt  cited  by  more  than  one  writer ;  bat  Strabo, 
en  the  anthority  of  Apcdlodonu,  fHanxB  the  Eiynchei 
in  die  int«fjor  n  Acsanania,  and  oonsequently  appears 
(o  disting:aish  them  from  the  CBniade.    From  Pan* 
-suiias  we  learn  (4, 35),  that  the  Meesenians,  vrilO  had 
ticen  settled  at  Nanpactns  by  the  Athenoans  not  long 
after  the  Persian  invasion,  made  an  expedition  from 
that  dty  to  GGniade,  which,  after  some  resistance, 
they  capturod  and  held  for  one  year,  when  they  were 
in  their  ttntn  besieged  by  the  mritod  fercea  of  the 
-Acamanians.    The  messeinans,  despnrhig  of  brans 
able  to  defend  the  town  against  so  great  a  number  of 
troops,  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy,  and  reached 
XaupauTtus  witiiout  experiencing  any  considerable  loss. 
Tbe  j£Calliitie  having,  in  process  of  time,  conquered 
that  put  of  Acamania  which  Uy  on  tte  left  bnk  of 
the  Adielous,  becsme  dso  poweased  of  (Endsds, 
when  theyr  expelled  the  inhatntants  under  circnmstan- 
cea  qiperently  of  great  hardriiip  and  cruelty,  for  which, 
it  waa  said,  taej  were  thjealoiied  with  the  vengeance | 
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of  Alexander  the  Great.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Alex.)  By  tbt. 
advice  of  Cassander,  the  CEniad«  settled  at  l^rin 
(probably  Thyria),  another  Acamanian  town.  Many 
years  anerwud,  the  ^toiiana  were  compelled  to  evac- 
uate (Eniade  by  Philifi  the  son  of  Demetrius,  king  of 
Macedon,  in  an  expedition  related  by  PolyUus.  This 
monarch,  aware  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  frcm 
tihe  occa[llition  of  a  place  so  favourably  situated  with 
regard  to  the  Pelopcmnesus,  fortified  the  citadel,  and 
enclosed  within  a  wall  both  the  fi)rt  and  arsenal.  {Po- 
h/b.,  4,  66.)  In  the  second  Punic  war  this  town  was 
taken  by  the  Romans,  under  Valerius  Levinus,  and 

S'ven  up  to  the  .£tt4ianB  th«r  alHea  {Liv.,  S6,  34. — 
olyb.,  9,  39);- hut.  On  a  rupture  taking  place  with 
that  people,  it  was  finally  restored  to  the  Acamanians. 
(Lni.  38,  n. — Polyb.,  Fragm.,  33,  16.)  The  predse 
site  of  this  ancient  city  remains  yet  unascertained ; 
for,  though  many  antiquaries  have  supposed  that  it  is 
represented  by  a  place  called  7Vvara<»t,  close  to  the 
mouth  of  tba  A»ekius,  and  on  its  right  bank,  there 
are  several  strong  objections  against  tbe  correctness 
of  this.  A  principal  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  such 
an  opinion  is  found  in  tbe  fact,  that  Trigardon  is  sit- 
uated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aehelous,  whereas  the 
ancient  town  was  evidently  on  the  left.  The  ruins 
which  Sir  W.  Cell  describes  as  situated  above  Mitao- 
Umghx  and  the  lake  of  AiuUoliea,  on  the  snot  named 
iftimi  htne,  seem  to  poesess  many  of  the  aiaractwri*- 
tie  features  amiertainmg  to  (Eniadb.  {IHn.  cf  Greece, 

?.  397.)   Doawell,  however,  decide*  against  Ktait 
rem,  and  in  fevonr  of  TV^ordeii.    (Cramer's  Ane. 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  31,  teqq.) 

(EnIdbs  [OlveiStig),  a  patronymic  of  Meleager,  son 
of  (Eneus.    (Otnd,  Mel.,  8.  414.) 

(Ek0k,  I.  a  town,  and  demue  or  boiQash,  of  At- 
tica, classed  by  Harpoeration  and  the  other  lexieogia- 
phersnndertM  tribe  vEantia.  We  an  informed  by  the 
sanMwriters  that  it  was  part  of  the  Tetrapolts.  (Har- 
peer.,  a.  v-  Olvo^.  —  Stepk.  Byz.,  *.'«. — Straho,  383.) 
From  Dodwell  we  learn  (vol.  3,  p.  I6S)  that  the  site 
of  this  town  still  retains  it*  name  and  some  vestiges 
near  the  cave  of  Pui. — II.  Another  boroaifa  of  Atti- 
ca, on  the  confines  of  Bmotia,  near  Eknthera. — ^IIT. 
A  small  Oninthian  fintreas,  near  the  promontory  of 
Ohnia.  (Strabo,  380.)  Xeiiophon  states  (Hist.  Gr., 
4,  6,  5)  that  it  was  taken  on  one  occasion  by  Agesi- 
lans. — IV.  A  city  of  Elis,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
same  with  Ephyre,  situated  near  the  sea,  on  the  road 
leading  from  Elis  to  the  coast,  and  120  stadia  from 
that  city.  (Slrabo,  338.) — V.  A  town  of  Arsolis,  be- 
tween Argos  and  Manttnea,  and  on  the  Arca£an  fron- 
tier. It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomede, 
and  named  after  his  grandfother  (Eneus.  (Pniuan., 
2,  W.—ApoUod.,  1,  8,  6.)  The  site  of  this  place,  ac- 
cording to  modem  maps,  is  still  called  Enoa.  (Cra- 
T7iCT-'#  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  392.) 

CEiroiiAVB,  a  son  of  Mars  by  Sterope,  the  daughter 
of  Atlas.  Tho  legend  connected  with  his  name  will 
be  feond  ohder  the  article  Felops. 

(ErSnk,  a  nym^  of  Mount  Ida,  daughter  of  the 
river  Cebrenus  in  Phrvgia.  Paris,  when  a  shepherd 
on  Mount  Ida,  and  before  he  was  discovered  to  be  a 
son  of  Priam,  had  united  himself  in  marriage  to 
(Enone ;  and  as  she  had  received  from  Apollo  the 
ffA  <if  proiriiecy,  she  warned  her  husband  aimnst  tho 
consequences  of  his  v<^age  to  Greece.  She  at  the 
same  time  told  him  to  come  to  her  if  ever  he  was 
wounded,  as  she  alone  could  cure  him.  Paris  came 
to  her,  accordingly,  when  he  had  been  Wounded  by 
one  of  the  arrows  of  Philoctetes,  but  (Enone,  ofllendcd 
at  his  desertion  of  her,  refiised  to  aid  him,  and  he 
fied  on  his  return  to  Ilhim.  Repenting  of  her  crael- 
ty,  (Enone  hastened  to  bis  relief;  but,  coming  too 
late,  she  threw  herself  cm  his  flraend  ^le  and  perish- 
ed. (Apoilod.,  3,  IS,  6,— Qtentf.  Smyr.,  10,  M9,  s«^. 
— Cofwii.,  38.) 
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(EropU,  one  of  the  andebt  nraiM  of  the  ialaiid 

jEainR.   (Ond,  Met.,  7,  473.) 
_  CEnofiok,  ft  wm  of  Bscebus  and  Ariadne,  and  king 
of  Chiot.   His  name  U  coonocted  with  the  legeBd  of 
Orion.   {Vid.  Orion.) 

CEnotii,  the  inhatntanteof  CEnotria. 

CEifOTKiA,  a  name  derived  from  the  ancient  race  of 
the  CElnotri,  and  in  early  lue  among  the  Creeks,  to 
deugnate  a  ^rtion  of  the  southeajBtem  coast  of  Italy. 
The  name  u  derived  by  aome  from  oltwf,  "irniu," 
and  they  maintain  that  the  early  Gtedu  called  the 
country  GSnotria,  or  the  vane-toM,  from  the  number 
of  vines  they  found  growin;  there  when  they  first  be- 
came Bcquamted  with  the  region.  {Mamurt^  Geogr., 
vol.  9,  pt  1,  p.  &13-)  With  the  poaU  of  s  later  age 
it  is  a  general  appellation  for  all  Italy.  The  CEnotri, 
as  they  were  caUed,  Wpev  to  have  been  spread  over 
a  large  portion  of  Smttfiem  Italy,  and  may  be  rc^rd- 
ed,  aa  a  very  early  branch  of  the  primitive  Iwian 
stock,  but  rather  as  the  last  acjon  prc^M^gated  in  a 
aontherly  direction.  {Cramer't  Anc  Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
336.) 

(Emotbidbs,  small  islands,  two  in  nunbar,  off  the 
coast  of  Lueania,  and  a  liule  above  the  pfomonteiy 
of  PaUnnraa.  They  lay  in  front  of  the  c^f  of  Vella, 
where  the  river  Hdes  empties  into  the  sea.  (P/tn., 

7,  7.) 

(Enotkos,  a  BOa  of  Lycaon.  He  was  fabled  to 
have  passed  with  a  body  of  followm  from  Arcadia 
into  Southern  Italy,  and  to  have  given  the  name  of 
(Enotria  to  that  part  of  the  country  where  be  settled. 
(But  eonsolt  lentaAs  under  the  article  (Enotfia,  where 
a  more  jnobabl*  eQnwlogy  is  givm  for  the  name  of 
the  eonntiy.) 

CGkIIsx  or  (Ekcss^  I.  small  islands  in  the  ^ge- 
an  Sea,  between  Chios  and  the  mainland,  now 
utadori,  or  (as  the  modem  Greeks  more  comm<Hity 
term  them)  Egomua.    {Hend.,  \,       —  ThucyA., 

8,  M.— P/iB..  6,«l.~jBt«cAo/ W  MHUt,  WorUrb. 
itr  Gmvt.,  p.  SOO.>-~IL  Small  islands  off  the  coast 
of  Messeoia,  and  nearly  being  the  city  of  Methone. 
They  are  two  in  number,  and  are  now  called  Sapitn^ 
za.  and  Cabrera.   {PautoH^  4,  34.— P^in.,  4,  11.) 

CEhus,  I.  a  town  of  Laconia,  sopposed  to  have  been 
sitoated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name  flowing  near 
Sellaaia.  (Po^i.,  3,  65.— Lta^  34.  28.)  Tha  mod- 
ara  nuae  u  TcheUma.  Sir  W.  Gdl  descrttm  the 
liver  as  a  la^  stream,  wlucb  falls  into  the  £niotas  a 
little  north  of  Sparta.  (J/in.  •/  tit  Morta,  p.  233.) 
— II.  or  .£nus,  a  river  of  Gnman^,  separating  Nori- 
cum  from  Vindelicia,  and  falling  wto  me  Danube  at 
Boiodurum  or  Pauau.  It  is  now  the  /na.  {Tatit., 
HtMt.,  3,  6.— /if..  Germ,,  S8.—Plol^  %  14.) 

OBta,  a  oeielnated  chain  of  mountuna  in  Thassaly, 
whose  eaatwn  extremity,  in  conjunction  with  the  sea, 
farms  the  famous  pass  of  Thermopyle.  Jt  extended 
its  nuntficatioos  westward  into  the  country  of  the  Do- 
rians, and  still  farther  into  JBtoUa,  while  to  the  sou^ 
it  was  connected  vrith  the  moontains  of  Locria,  and 
those  of  B<BoUa.  (Ziv.,  36,  l&.—Straiot  406.— He- 
rod., 7, 317.)  Its  modem  name  ia  Kaiavotkra.  S(^h- 
odes  i^nesents  Jove  as  thundering  on  the  lo^  cngs 
of  CEita.  (IVadk.,  436.)  As  ngnds  the  expression 
of  Vir^l,  •*  tin  iatnt  I^tpeni*  OUam,"  the  meaning 
of  wluch  many  have  misconouved,  consult  the  re- 
marks of  Heyne  (ad  Etiog^  8,  30).  The  highest 
summit  of  (Eta,  according  to  Livy,  was  named  Calli- 
dronuu-:  it  waa  occupied  by  Cato  with  a  body  o£ 
ttoopa  in  the  battle  fought  at  the  pass  of  ThemMmyUs 
betmM,  the  Romfow  under  Adl^ue  Glabrio  and  the 
ann^  of  Antiochus,  and,  owing  to  this  manceane,  the 
Utter  was  entirely  routed.  (Jm.,  36,  16. —P^,  4, 
7.)  Herodotus  describes  the  path  1^  which  the  Per- 
man  army  tuned  the  position  of  the  Greeks  fta  b^in^ 
uing  at  the  Aeopus.  Its  name,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
mountain,  is  Anopca.  It  leads  along  thia  ridge  as  far 
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as  AlfKRms,  the  lint  Locnan  town  (7,  IIS).  Oi 
the  summit  of  Mount  <£ta  were  two  castles,  bbdkJ 
TicJuus  and  Rhoduntia,  which  were  sneccsafiilij  de- 
fended by  the  "''j^"*  against  the  Komana.  (Ln.. 
36,  19. — Slrabo,  428. — CromerV  Ane.  Greece  lol  I. 
p.  446.) 

CEtylbs,  « town  of  Laconia,  so  called  fiem  u  Ar- 
give  hero  of  that  name,  was  situate  eighty  stadia  irom 
Thalana.  (Pawoii..  3,  36.)  Homer  has  noticed  it 
among  the  tewna  anbjact  to  ManeUua.  (A.,  2, 5U.) 
Stiaboi  obsecvee  that  it  was  nsuaUy  calU  1^ 
(StraK  360.)  Ptolemy  writes  the  name  Bityk  (p. 
90),  and  it  is  still  known  by  that  of  VutJa.  [GtWi 
IUm.,  p.  237.)  Pansaniaa  noticed  here  a  tennle  of 
Sennas,  and  a  statue  of  ApoUo  Cameaw  in  the  nan. 
iCrmmer't  Amc  Gntet^  voL  8,  p.  187.) 

Owmuugot  a  chaiactar  drmwnineoe  of  the  astinof 
Hwaoe.  Ofalbu  repnaents  a  Sabine  peasant,  wboe 
phun  good  senee  is  agreeably  contrasted  with  tbi  «• 
travaganoe  and  foUy  of  the  gteaL   (.Herat.,  Sei.,t,i.) 

OoLASA,  a  small  island  off  tha  coast  of  Eunha. 
suae  distuce  below  Flanaaia,  famed  fix  ka 
Monte  Critto.   (Plm.,  3.  7.) 

QefnBs  ae  Oof  eirs  ^Oyirnc      'Oynos}  >■  "oA 
to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Athens  mi  of  Thebes. 
(Tzeis.  ad  £«copAr., .  1306,)  Thus,  Paosamu  tclli 
us  that  the  llctenes,  who  were  Ijie  most  ucieut  in- 
habitants of  B<Botia,  were  the  subjects  of  C^gea,  aad 
thst  Thebes  itself  was  called  Ogygian,  an  eplhet  which 
is  also  ^f^ied  to  it  by  ^•chylu*.    (Paajax.,  9, 5, 1. 
—JEeek.,  Pero.,  37.)    That  Ogyges  vras  dosely  con- 
nected with  Thebes  as  well  as  Attica,  appean  from 
the  tradition,  aooording  to  which  he  was  said  to  be 
the  son  of  BceotMs.    (Sckoi.ad  AfoUmu  AL.  3,  i  173.) 
It  may  also  be  mentioned,  that  £he  oldett  gal*  in 
Thebes  waa  called  O^gian.    (Paiuca..  9,  8,  3.] 
Ilie  name  of  Ogyges  is  connected  with  the  andnit 
deluge  which  preuded  that  of  DeucUion,  and  be  is 
said  to  have  been  the  cmly  aenon  saved  when  the 
whole  of  (zreeoe  waa  eovwad  with  wtfer.    We  pos- 
sess acaicedy  any  partiettlaka  coBoennng  him;  and  the 
accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  too  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  to  form  any  definite  opinion  on  the 
subject.   He  cleuly  belonsn  to  mythok^  rather  than 
to  nistoiT.    The  eariier  Grs^  writers,  Herodotus, 
Thut^difwa,  XoMphon,  die,  make  no  nenbon  of  bis 
name ;  hut  the  acoonnts  praserved  by  I^(naaii\as  and 
other  authors  apjpear  to  indicate  the  greal  anibquity  of 
the  traditions  respecting  him.    Varro  plaoea  the  del- 
uge of  Ogyges,  which  ne  calls  the  firet  deiitge,  400 
yeara  before  Inachns,  and,  consequently,  1600  years 
before  the  first  Olympiad.    This  would  refer  it  to  a 
period  of  2376  yean  before  Chriat ;  and  the  dris^ 
of  Noah,  accMdmg  to  die  Hdnew  text,  is  3348,  then 
being  imly  37  years  difference.    Vazro'e  opinion  is 
mentioned  by  Censorinus  {de  Zhc  Hat.,  e.  31).  It 
appears  from  Julius  Africanns  (m.  Eusti.,  Pnra.  Et ) 
that  Aenstlaus,  the  first  author  wno  placed  a  d^iifc  in 
the  reign  of  Ogyges,  made  this  prince  oontemporvj 
vrith  Phoroneua,  wbich  would  have  brought  ^um  ve^ 
near  the  first  Olympiad.   Julias  Africanns  makes  onl; 
an  interval  of  1020  yeara  between  the  two  epodu ; 
and  there  ia  even  a  paaaage  in  Conaqriue  emfiinn- 
aUe  to  thia  opinitm.    Scoie  also  nad  £k«ifi(nua  in 
place  ofOgygiumy  in  -the  paasage  of  Vano  which  wo 
have  quoted.    But  what  would  thin  be  hut  an  Erop- 
tian  cataclvsm,  of  .which  nobody  has  ever  heaidl 
(Cumcr,  Theory  of  tke  Earthy'P-  144,  JatnesoH'*  troMS- 
latum.}— la  a  note  appended  to  Lemaire'e  edhion  of 
Ovid'a  Mctamoiphoaes,  Cnvier  enumecnte*  the  Mosa- 
ic, Grecian,  Asapnaa,  Feraiaa,  Indian,  .and  dnnese 
^acUtiona  oooceming  a  tudveisal  dekw%  and  con- 
clndea  ftmn  .them  that  the  snilbce  of      globe,  five 
or  six  thousand  yeara  ago,  underwent  a  fpoenl  and 
sudden  revohdion,      which  the  lands  inhatuted  br 
the  hiunan  bnngs  who  hvcd  at  that  tinw,  and  by  the 
• 
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Taiioos  KiMdM  of  aiuimi*  known  «t  the  pruant  day, 
vnn  ovwflowed  by  the  ocean ;  out  of  which  emerged 
the  pment  halHtable  portiona  of  the  globe.  XhU  ceU 
ebr^«d  nitimlut  maintaine,  Uut  iheee  ngioBa  of  the 
earth  were  peopled  by  the  few  ftidmdaeb  who  weie 
saved,  and  that  the  tradition  of  the  catastrophe  baa 
been  pnaetved  amonc  these  new  races  of  people,  va- 
riouily  medified  by  ute  difleience  of  their  nUiatioQ 
and  their  social  conditiuL  Aoootding  to  Cuvier,  sim- 
ilar levolutioos  of  nature  had  taken  place  at  periods 
long  antecedent  to  that  of  the  Mosaic  deluge.  The 
diy  laad  was  inhabited,  if  sot  by  huaian  beings*  at 
MBt  bf  land  aniiBds  at  an  eaiUer  period  ^  udnuut 
haf*  MMi  cbaa^  fiom  dw  dry  land  to  the  bed  of 
the  noma ;  and  A  nugbt  evmi  be  condoded,  Cnhd  the 
mioaa  qtedes  of  ankaals  contained  in  it,  ^at  this 
change,  as  well  as  its  opposite,  had-  occurred  more 
than  once.  (TA«or)r  ef  Uu  Earth,  Jamcten't  tratul., 
p.  418.)  Tlds  Uwoiy,  however,  has  been  ably  attack- 
ed by  lamasnn — Various  e^fmologin  have  been  pto^ 
posed  Air  Ae  name  Ogyges.  Kenridc  supposes  that 
the  wwd  was  derived  from  the  root  yvyif,  i^nifying 
rfanUea*  or  lagkt,  and  quotes  a  passage  of  H«ychi- 
ns  in  sappoit  oi  his  view,  which  a{^>earB,  however, 
to  be  corrupt.  The  more  favourite  tbeoiy  of  mod- 
em scholan  eofUMcts  the  name  wkh  Oceanns :  which 
stymokigy  is  siqiported,  as  is  thon^il,  by  the  tradi* 
tion  ^at  places  Ogyges  in  the  time  of  tb«  dehige. 
In  support  of  this  view,  it  is  remarked  that  Ogygea 
is  only  a  redoplication  of  the  radical  syllable  Og  or 
Oc,  whieh  we  and  in  OeeaTiua  (nd.  Oceanus  11.),  and 
also  in  Ogeii  (which  is  explained  by  Hei^chius  aa 
equivalent  to  Ocefmu :  'Hyivy  'Okmi^).  A  similar 
ndapli(»tion  appears  to  take  place  in  krvfio^,  ir^rv- 
f»c'  Inrrvfuu,  i^iirrevu-  driMSC,  drtruAAu.  (£ini- 
rkk,  PkUoL  Mtutum,  No.  5,  "Oh  the  tariy  King* 
^  AttM."—TkiTh»aU,  Pkikl.  Mv*.,  No.  6,  "Or 
Ogygt**'' — Crwzer  umi  Htmumn,  Brieft  £4«r  Ho- 
mer  und  He^ioim,  p.  105.  in  mta.  —  YoUker,  My- 
tkoL  da  lap.  Gtaehl.,  p.  67.— iScitwitei,  Attdeut.,  p. 
179.)  Regasdin^  therefore,  the  name  Ogygea  as  a 
naeral  type  of  ths  waterS)  we  may  tnee  a  rossm- 
Biance  botween  Us  radical  syllable  and  the  forms  dx-'h 
"wsMrV  (oompue- the  LuB  sf-iw);  <d/>«r,  ^tie 
Mscsf*  'Ax'ti^i  "  the  water-god  ;V  Alait-6c,  anoth- 
er marine  deity,  aod  the  ruler  over  the  island  Aly-iva. 
[Sciwenek,  I.  e.)  Bat,  whatever  may  be  the  e^mol- 
ogy  of  the  name,  the  adjective  derived  from  it  is  fre- 
quently employed  by  the  Greek  writes  to  indicate  any 
lUng  ancient  or  unknown.  We  learn  from  the  scho- 
liast on  Hasiedt  that,  according  to  aom  tradition,  C^- 
ges  was  tbekhi^  of  theaods,and  some  think  that  the 
name  ori^nally  indicated  nothing  more  than  the  high 
Biitiqaity  of  the  times  to  which  it  referred.  {Enci/cl. 
Va.  Ktmei.,  vol.  IS,  p.  413.) 

OoToiA,  I,  an  andent  name  of  Bnotia,  from  Ory- 
ns,  who  reigned  there.  {Vid.  Ogyffes.) — IL  The 
uUnd  of  Calypso.   (  Ytd.  Calnso.)  The  name  Ogy- 

Sis  eaCTNHied  to  refer  to  its  iieing  in  the  middle  of 
oeean.    (Ftrf.  Ogyges.) 
Oiixva,  Ut^  «f  the  Lociians,  was  son  of  Odosdo- 
cos,  and  father  of  Ajax  the  Less^  who  is  called,  fiom 
his  peienit,  the  Oima  AjVK.    CAUos  was<<me  of-the 
Aiyneiif    {ApoUtd^  %  lOf  7.^ifygin.,  Fab.,  14, 

OsmXa,  I.  a  dty  of  Bitbrnia,  is  the  eastern  n^ie  <tf 
the  Siuam  01biaKiis,uid  probably  the  smne  wiA  Aate- 
cus.  (PtiiL,  6,  %7.  —  St»ph.  Bfi.,  p.  SIS.)— II.  A 
city  on  the  eoast  of  Pani|^yba,  west  of  Attalea. 
{Ptol.  —  SUfh.  Byz.,  p.-512.)— UL  A  town  on  the 
coast  of  Graul,  founded  by  MasMlia.  It  was  also  call- 
ed Athenopolis,  and  is  sumposed  by  Manneit  to  have 
been  tlw  same  wMi  Tdo  Martins,  or  Tmitoi,  these 
three  ■"'■'^  names  wdkatiiu,-  as  he  tUnks,  one  and 
the  aaiiae  sity.  (JKsimcrA  Giagri,  ml  S,  ^  81.)— 
IV.  A  towa  on  d»  eutem  coast  of  Swditua,  in  the 


northern  part  of  the'island.  Accordbg  to  ReiehanI, 
some  traces  of  it  still  remain  on  the  shores  of  the  bay 
of  Velre.  {Uin.  Ant.,  p.  78.) —V.  Or  Borysthenis 
celled  also  Olbiopolts  uu  Miletopotis,  a  city  of  Euro- 
pean Sarmatia,  aoeording  to  St^tanus  of  Byzantium 
and  Mela,  at  the  mouth  of  tike  Boiysthenea,  but,  ac- 
cording to  other  writers,  at  some  ^stance  from  the 
sea.  It  was  colonized  the  Milesians,  and  is  at  the 
present  day,  not-  Oickaimo,  as  some  have  thought,  but 
Kuiak,  a  small  place  in  the  vicinity.  (BUcMff  und 
MBUer,  WbrUrh.  der  Geegr.,  p.  195.)  The  latest  of 
the  ancient  names  of  Uiia  place  was  Boiysthenea,  and 
the  one  preeeding  It  CHIna. 

OLoHiiiniK  or  OiomuH,  now  Dutdgno,  a  town  of 
Dalmatia,  on  the  coast  of  tlie  Adriatic.  (£».,  46, 26. 
— Piin.,  3,  22.) 

Olkaros.    Vid.  Antiparoa. 

Olbh  ('OAifi'),  the  name  of  one  of  the  eariieit  bards 
mentioned  in  liie  hietoiy  of  Greek  Poetry.  Accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  preserved  by  Pausanias  (10,  6,  4), 
he  came  orif^nally  from  the  country  of  the  Hypad>o- 
reana,  and  the  Delphian  priesteas  Boo  called  hun  the 
lirst  prophet  of  Phoebus,  and  the  first  who,  in  eariy 
times,  founded  the  style  of  singing  in  epic  metre  (iff- 
iuv  (iotdti).  He  ^ipeara  to  have  settled  in  Lyda, 
and  afterwatd  to  have  proceeded  to  Deloe,  whitlwr  he 
transplanted  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  the 
Urth  of  which  deities,  in  the  country  of  the  Hypentm- 
reana,  he  celebrated  in  his  hymns.  Many  ancient 
hymns,  indeed,  attributed  to  Olen,  were  preserved  at 
Delos,  which  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (4,  35), 
and  which  contained  remaiksbfe  mythological  tradi- 
tions and  significant  appellatives  of  the  gmls.  Men- 
tion is  also  made  of  his  nomea,  that  is,  simple  and  an- 
tique songs,  cmnbined  vrith  certain  fixed  tunes,  and 
fitted  to  be  sung  for  the  circular  dance  of  a  chorus. 
The  time  when  Olen  flourished  is  uncertain.  It  is 
sumxisad  to  have  been  before  Orphans.  {SckoU,  Hiat. 
LU.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  3S.—MuUer,  Hiat.  lot.  Gr.,  p.  24.) 

OLxinis,  I.  an  ancient  city  of  JEu^,  m  the  vidiw 
ity  of  Pleuron,  and  known  to  Homer,  who  enumerates 
it  in  his  catalogue.  {IL,  2,  688.)  It  was  deployed 
bj  the  .ftolians,  and  preaerved  but  few  vestiges  in 
Strabo's  time.  {Strab.,  4M.)  The  voat  Amolthas 
is  called  (Matia  by  the  poets  (Ostd,  Ma.,  2,  604),  be* 
cause  nurtured  in  the  vuintt^  of  this  places — II.  One 
of  the  most  antnent  of  the  eibee  of  Acbaia,  utuate  on 
the  western  coast,  at  the  SMHith  of  the  river  Peyrus. 
According  to  Polybiua  (2,  41,  7),  it  was  the  only  one 
of  the  twelve  cities  vrfikii  nfbsed  te  accede  to  the  con- 
federation, upon  its  rmwwal  after  an  interruption  of 
some  years.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  desertod,  the  in- 
haUtants,  as  Pausanias  affirms,  having  retired  to  the  ad- 
jacent villages.    ( Crama'a  Aru.  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  70.) 

Olisippo,  a  city  of  Luiitania,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Taeos,  nsar  the  Atbntic  Ocean.  {PAR.,  4,  35.— M, 
8,  67.— Forrs,  R.  R.,  2,  1.)  It  was  the  wily  mnni- 
oipiam  in  tUs  seetion  of  the  conntiy.  and,  as  sudi,  had 
the  appeihoion  tji-Feheita*  JtU%a.  It  was  very  prob- 
ably of  Roman  origin,  and  the  story  of  its  bavins 
been  founded  by  Ulysses  is  a  mere  &bte,  arising  out  of 
an  aoekleHtal  coincidence  of  name.  The  horses  bred 
in  the  territory  adjacent  to  this  place  were  remarkable 
for  their  speed.  (P/in.i  8,  42.)  Mannert  and  many 
odwf  geegrwhical'  writers  make  Olisippp  cwusde 
with  the  modem  Lubon  (Lissabon),  bnt  ^)tbers  op- 
pose this.  (JTsmn-f,  Ge^.,  vd.  1,  p.  842.— Com- 
pare Wcert,  vol.  2,  p.  894.)  The  name  of  this  ci^  is 
Tuiousty  written.  Thus  we  have  Oliaipo  is.  some  au- 
thors, and  in  others,  who  favour  the  account  of  its 
foundation  by  Ulysses,  we  find  Vlyttvpo.  (Quisuh 
Weaaalmg,  ad  Um.,  p.  4A^.--T»Mkucke,  ad  Met.,  S, 
I,  vol.  a,  pt  8,  p.  86.) 

Oluits.  a  HTsr  risbg  in  the  Alps,  and  Uling  mto 
the  Po.  It  is  now  the  Oirfto,  and  forms  in  iu  couise 
the         Sebinus,  now  Lago  Slaeo.   (Plm.,  3,  19.) 
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OlthpU  (orum),  I.  the  chief  of  the  fourjiMt  na- 
tional gunet  or  feitivalt  of  tb«  Greeks.  Tne;  wen 
celebr^etl  at  Otymmu  ■  ncred  mot  on  the  bodu  of 
the  Alpheua,  near  £lie,  ererf  flftti  Tear.  The  exact 
interrai  at  wbieb  th^  reenned  wae  one  of  fer^-nine 
and  fifty  hinar  monthi  ahemtitely ;  ao  that  the  cele- 
Ination  Bometimei  fell  in  the  month  Apolloniiu  (Jalr), 
BOmetiiMB  in  the  month  PaTtheniua(Aagart).  (Boekh, 
ed  Find.,  Olymp.^  3,  16.  —  MvUer'a  Doriuiu,  Ttri.  I, 
p.  281,  Eng.  trarul.)  The  period  between  two  cele- 
nationa  waa  called  an  Olympiad. — The  Olyn^rie  fea- 
tinl  laatcd  five  dajv.  Ita  ori^  ia  eoneealed  amid 
the  obaearity  of  the  mythic  period  of  Orcoan  hiatory. 
Oljnmma  waa  a  sacred  apot,  and  had  an  oracle  of  Jn- 

fiter  long  before  the  inatitntion  of  the  games.  The 
;ieans  had  various  traditions,  which  attributed  the 
original  foundation  of  the  festival  to  gods  and  heroes 
at  a  long  period  prior  to  the  Trowi  war,  and  among 
these  to  the  Idaui  Hercules,  to  Pelope,  uid  to  Her- 
enles  the  aon  ofAlcmena.  The  Eleans  Artber  stated, 
that,  after  the  .ftoUans  had  posscased  themsetres  of 
Elis,  ihaw  whole  territory  was  consecrated  to  Jupiter ; 
Uiat  the  games  were  revived  by  their  king  Tphitus,  in 
eonjtmction  with  Lyeurgns,  as  a  remedy  for  the  disor- 
ders of  Greece ;  and  tMt  IphHus  olttuned  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  DeliAue  orsele  to  the  institution,  and  ap- 
pointed a  periodical  ncred  trace,  to  enable  persons  to 
attend  the  games  from  everr  part  of  Greece,  and  to 
return  to  their  homes  in  sawty.  This  event  was  re- 
corded on  a  disc,  which  was  preserved  by  the  Eleans, 
and  on  which  the  names  Iphitus  and  Lycurgus  were 
inscribed.  {PbU.,  Vtt.  Lymrg.,  1. — Pautan.,  b,  90, 
SI.)  Other  accounts  mention  Cleosthcnes  of  Pisa  as 
an  associate  of  Iphitus  and  Lyeurgna  in  the  revival  of 
the  festivd.  All  that  can  samr  m  inftrred  from  this 
tradition,  whidi  has  been  emhelfished  wHh  a  variety  of 
legends,  seems  to  be,  that  Sparta  concnn^  with  the 
two  states  most  interested  in  the  plan,  and  mainly  con- 
tributed to  procure  the  consent  of  this  other  Pcfopon- 
nesians.  {TkirhBaWt  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  386.)  The 
date  of  the  revival  Iphitus  is,  according  to  Eratos- 
thenes, 884  B.C. ;  according  to  CalHmaehns,  8S8  B.O. 
Mr.  Clinton  prefers  *the  latter  date.  {FmL  Wdl., 
v6L  2,  p.  ASH,  note  A.)  Hie  Olympiads  began  to  be 
reckoned  firon  tiie  year  778  B.C.,  in  which  year  Co- 
rcebus  was  victor  in  the  foot-race.  We  have  lists  of 
the  victors  from  that  year,  which  always  include  the 
victors  in  the  foot-race,  and  in  later  times  those  in  the 
other  gamer  (Pcwsin.,  6,  8,  S.)— The  Olympic,  like 
all  the  other  puHie  festivals,  mi^t  be  attended  by  all 
who  were  of  the  Hellenic  race ;  thourii  at  AiM  prob- 
ably the  northern  Greeks,  and  perhaps  the  Aclueana  of 
Peloponnesus,  were  not  admitted.  Spectators  came  [ 
to  Olympia,  not  only  from  Greece  itself,  but  also  from 
the  Grecian  colonies  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
Among  them  were  solemn  deputations  sent  to  repre- 
sent their  respective  states.  Women,  however,  were 
forbidden  to  appear  at  Olympia,  or  even  to  cross  the 
Atpheus  durin|f  the  INttval,  under  pain  of  death.  But 
at  a  later  period  we  fmd  women  taking  part  fn  the 
chariot-race,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  ever 
drove  their  own  chariots.  An  excejrtion  was  made  to 
this  law  of  exclusion  in  iavour  of  the  priestess  of  Geres 
and  certun  virgins,  who  were  permitted  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  SMues,  and  had  a  place  assigned  to  them  op- 
ponte  the  jud^.  The  management  of  the  festival 
was  in  the  haiule  of  the  Eleane.  Originally,  indeed, 
Pisa,  in  whose  territory  Olympia  lay,  seems  to  have 
had  en  equal  share  in  the  odminististion  ;  but  in  the 
fiftieth  Olympiad  the  Elcans  destroyed  Rsa,  and  from 
that  time  they  had  the  entire  management  of  the 
guncs.  They  prodaimod  the  sacred  truce,  first  bi 
mdr  own  territories,  and  then  thronghont  the  whole  of 
Greece.-  This  truce  took  effect  from  the  time  of  its 
|m>clamation  in  Elis,  and  while  it  lasted  the  Elean  ter- 
nlory        inviolaHe,  any  armed  invaidon  of  It  being 


esteemed  an  act  of  aacrilege.  On  tUs  ^rtvilefe  the 
Eleans  fiwnded  a  daim  to  have  their  t«nttmy  amjt 
coiiiiderad  nend,  tiioagh,  in  fact,  tbn  themaehn  iSd 
not  abatafai  fhim  snr.  As  the  pmaiJing  natioB,  they 
gave  laws  for  the  ngnlation  of  the  fcsmal,  impDml 
penaltiefl  on  individuals  and  states,  and  bad  the  power 
of  exdndtng  from  the  games  ihowe  who  ivristed  tbrir 
decrees.  They  actnol^  thus  exduded  the  Lscnbe- 
roonlans  on  one  occasion,  and  the  Athenians  on  in- 
other.  The  Eleans  appointed  the  judges  of  fte  cen- 
test,  who  were  called  HtUanodka  f  EXTam^iuu). 
These  wem  iMtmeted  fa  the  duties  of  Aetr  office,  fbr 
ft  period  often  monAs  hefcm  fhe  festival,  by  Bfan 
ofltcers  called  Nomophylaces  (Ntyio^Xoarf) :  Ibr; 
were  sworn  to  act  im^Mrtially,  and  an  appeal  mi^  be 
made  from  their  decision  to  the  Elean  senate.  Tbrii 
number  varied  sit  different  periods:  m  the  IMih 
Olympiad  it  was  fixed  at  ten,  which  was  the  nun^ 
ever  afterward.  The  judges  had  nnderthem  difent 
oflicerB,  called  A'HTat,  wmse  business  H  whs  to  krrp 
order.  These  officers  were  called  patmyo^ipoi  in 
the  other  Grecian  games.  (Consult,  m  relBltrai  to 
these  details,  Pauaaniat,  5,  9,  4,  tea. — A,  S4,  3.)— 
The  Olympic  festival  consisted  of  religions  mmo- 
nies,  athletic  contests,  and  races.  The  chief  deity 
who  mesided  over  it  was  Jufriter  Otjuqiiiis,  whose 
temple  at  Olympia,  containing  the  ivory  and  gold 
statue  of  the  go<l,  was  one  of  the  most  magmfirent 
works  of  art  in  Greece.  The  worship  of  k^Ma  was 
associated  vrfth  thnt  of  Jupiter  (JWiZ/CT**  ItoriOTa.vol. 
1,  p.  279,  teqq..  Eng.  irantt.);  and  the  eariy  tradi- 
tions connect  Hercules  with  the  festival.  (7a.  p. 
453.)  This  is  another  proof  of  the  IXman  origin  of 
the  games,  fbr  Apollo  and  Hercoles  were  two  of  the 
prinopd  deities  of  the  Doric 

Un  at  (Mympia  to  othtt  gods*  wldch  were  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  Hercules,  and  at  which  the  vwv 
tors  sacrificed.  The  most  magruficent  sacrifices  bihI 
presents  were  also  offered  to  Jupiter  Olympios  by  the 
competitors,  and  by  the  different  states  of^ Greece. — 
The  games  consisted  of  horse  and  fbot  races,  leajnng. 
tiimwing,  wrestling  and  boxing,  and  combinatjmB  of 
these  exerdses.  i.  The  earnest  of  these  games  was 
the  foot-raee  (dp^pofX  which  was  the  only  one  rerivcd 
by  Iphitus.  The  space  run  was  the  length  of  the  sta- 
dium, in  which  the  games  were  hdd,  namdy,  sV>out 
600  English  feet  In  the  14th  Olympiad  (714  B.C.), 
the  di'ov^Ofwas  added,  fn  which  the  stadtam  was  trsv> 
creed  twice.  The  d6^j:jtT)r.  which  consisted  of  severd 
lengths  of  the  stadium  (seven,  twelve,  or  twenty-lbor, 
according  to  dill^rent  authorities),  was  added  in  the 
lIHh  O^mipiad  (B.C.  720).  A  race  m  wUeh  the  run- 
ners wore  armour  {AirXiruv  ip6/iof)  was  estabHshed  in 
the  65th  Olympiad,  but  soon  after  abolisbrd.  S. 
Wrestling  {vuXt})  was  introduced  in  the  ISth  Olvm- 
piad  (B.C.  708).  The  vrrestlers  were  matched  in 
pairs  by  lot.  When  there  was  an  odd  number,  tihe 
person  who  was  left  hj  the  lot  without  an  anta^xiist 
vrrestled  last  of  all  with  him  who  had  conquerM  the 
others.  He  was  called  f^rdpof.  The  atfatete  wbo 
gave  Ms  antagonist  three  throws  gained  the  virtoiy 
There  was  another  kind  of  wrestling  (dM»tfUtw:s>.f). 
in  which,  it  the  combatant  who  fell  coold  drag  down 
his  antagonist  with  him,  the  struggle  wss  eealinncd 
on  the  ground,  and  the  one  who  succeeded  in  ffettirg 
uppermost  and  holdSng  the  other  down  gained  the  vic- 
tory.— 5.  In  the  same  year  was  introdnced  ynttafh- 
Ion  {Trfvraff^ov),  or,  as  the  Romans  railed  it,  funf 
guertium,  wUch  consisted  of  the  five  exerrises  enumer- 
ated in  the  feUowmg  verse,  ascribed  to  Shnonides : 

'A«t^*frod(Me£«v,  iiagov,  ixovra,  wv^^ts 

that  is,  "  teamng,  nnning,  thrmemg  the  gwit,  tkmr- 
ing  the  javefm,  vreathng.*'  Others,  however,  pi*e  a 
different  enumeration  ofthe  exercises  ofthe  pentathlon. 
In  leaping,  they  cany  weights  in  Utcir  hands  or  on 
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then  flhoolden :  the  obiact       to  leap  the  gi«iit«st 
jiitanrf,  witbout  ngaiu  to  height.   The  diMJua,  or 
^BMt,      a  iMTjr  vcifht  <tf  *  cinnlsi' or  oval  shape ; 
ne^ier  this  nor  tiw  j»*cliii  was  aiawd  at  a  mnk,  bat 
he  who  thiew  ftithest  was  Uw  victor.   In  «ider  to 
gain  a  vktutj  in  the  pentaUilan,  it  was  naeeaauy  to 
conqeer  in  each  of  ite  five  parta.— 4.  Buemg  (iruyjt^ 
waa  intrcdaeed  m  the  28d  OlTupiad  (B.C.  068).  The 
bozan  bad  their  handa  and  aniM  oovered  with  thonga 
of  leather,  e^ad  euAw,  which  aerved  both  to  defend 
tbem  and  to  annoy  their  antagooiata.    Viivil  {JBn.,  5, 
405) daaeribes the eeatuaaaanned with leea and  iron; 
bat  this  is  not  known  to  have  beea  the  case  among 
the  Greeks. — S.  The  Panerataum  iwayKfidnav)  con- 
sisted of  boxing  and  wrestling  combined.   In  this  ex- 
eictw,  and  in  the  oastac*  tM  vanqMabed  oombatant 
adoMnrMgadhu  defeat  hf  aoaie  rign;  and  tUa 
sq^naed  to  be  the  leaaon  why  E^aitaaa  were  Ibihid- 
doi  by  the  laws  of  I^cmgoa  to  piactiee  them,  as  it 
woukl  have  been  esteemed  a  dis^aoe  to  his  countiy 
that  a  Spartan  shookl  eoofeaa  himself  defeated.  In 
these  games  the  combatanU  fiiHght  n^ed. —  The 
horae^aees  were  of  two  kisda.    1.  Tie  durwttw, 
gmmUj  with  ffanrhtnae  cbanota  {lintiSv  reXtiuv  6fA- 
poih  was  mtiodoeed  in  the  SStii  O^piad  (B.C. 
680).   The  course  {Itrmipoudt)  had  two  goals  in  the 
middle,  at  the  distance  psobabiy  of  two  stadia  from 
each  <^ber.   The  chariots  started  &om  one  of  these 
goals,  passed  round  the  other,  and  retorned  along  the 
other  side  of  the  hif^xKlrome.   This  eiicnit  was  made 
twelve  limes.   The  great  art  of  the  charioteer  con- 
listed  in  taming  as  dose  as  poseible  to  the  male,  but 
without  running  against  than  or  againat  uw  otiier 
diariots.   The  plaoea  at  the  startiB^fwat  were  aa- 
n^ned  to  the  chariots  by  lot    There  was  another  sort 
of  race  between  chariots  with  two  horsea  (di£u/Kf  or 
ottvupi^).   A  race  between  chariota  drawn  b^  mulea 
(uinp>^)  was  introduced  in  the  70th  Olympiad,  and 
iboliahed  in  the  84th.— «.  Them  w«a  two  sorU  of 
racrs  mt  /urgebaei,  namely,  the  niAvr,  m  whksh  each 
eofDpetitor  rode  one  horse  througfaoot  the  course,  and 
Uw  KoAmp,  in  which,  as  tibo  hotne  uiproached  the 
goal,  the  rider  leaped  from  his  bask,  and,  keeping  hold 
of  the  bridle,  fiBished  the  course  on  loot. — In  the  37th 
Olympiad  (B.C.  632),  radng  on  foot  and  wrestUng  be- 
tween Ik^s  was  introdncfu. — TImto  were  also  con- 
te«a  in  poeliy  and  noaie  at  the  CMymniaa  ftstivtL— 
AH  penons  wars  admitted  to  contend  In  the  Olymiric 
tames  who  could  prove  that  they  were  freemen,  that 
they  were     genuine  Hellenic  blood,  and  that  their 
duracten  were  ftee  from  in&my  and  insnorality.  So 
great  was  the  importance  attached  to  the  second  of 
thne  paiUculars,  that  the  kings  of  Macedon  were 
obliged  to  make  out  their  Helienie  dasoant  before  they 
weie  allowed  to  contend.   The  eqoestrian  contests 
were  necsssarify  emifiiied  to  the  waaU^,  vAo  diB|dqr>> 
fld  in  them  great  magnifioenee;  bat  the  atUetie  ezar> 
cases  were  open  to  the  poorest  oitixcns.   An  example 
of  this  is  mentiKwd  by  Pansamas  (6,  10,  1).    In  the 
equestrian  gamea,  moreover,  there  was  no  occasion 
for  the  owner  of  the  chariot  or  horse  to  appear  in  per- 
aoD.    Thus  Akibiades,  on  one  oooasion,  sent  seven 
chuiots  to  the  Olympio  gaBMS*  tbvea  vt  wUdi  ob- 
tained prizes.  ThecaamtantsimdsrireiitakHiKand 
rigorouB  training,  the  nature  of  which  varied  wim  the 
game  in  which  they  intended  to  engage.   Ten  months 
before  the  festival  they  were  oUigM  to  appear  at  Elis. 
to  enter  theiz  names  as  cmipetitois,  stating  at  the 
auna  time  the  prize  Ibr  which  they  meant  to  contend. 
This  ialerTal  of  tan  months  was  spent  in  pieparatoiy 
cxerdaes ;  and  Sa  a  part  of  it,  the  bat  tluity  days  at 
least,  the^  were  thus  mgaged  in  the  gymnaaiom  at 
£lu.    When  the'  feativEJ  arrived,  their  names  were 
pioclaimed  in  the  stadium,  and  afler  proving  that  they 
weia  not  diaqoaliftsd  ftmn  taking  part  in  uie  games, 
they  were  led     the  altar  oi  Jopiter  the  gnai^an  of 
fi  A 


oaths  (Zedf  6pKtO[),  where  they  swore  that  they  had 
gone  through  all  ^e  preparatorv  exereiBes  required  fay 
the  laws,  and  that  they  wronn  not  be  gnil^  of  any 
6sod,  nor  of  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  mt 
course  of  the  gamea.  Any  one  detected  in  briUng 
bis  adveraary  to  yidd  him  the  victory  was  heavily  fined. 
After  they  hid  taken  the  oath,  their  relations  aiid  coun- 
trymen accompanied  them  into  the  stadium,  exhorting 
them  to  acquit  themsdves  nMj. — The  prizes  in  the 
Olymmo  games  were  at  first  of  some  intrinnc  value, 
like  those  givm  in  the  gunes  described  by  Homer. 
Bat,  after  tHa  7th  Otpninad,  the  only  prize  given 
was  a  gartend  of  wild  oBve,  cot  from  a  tree  in  the 
sacred  grove  at  Olympia,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  brmight  by  HereoleB  from  the  land  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans. I^lm^leaves  were  at  the  some  time  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  their  names,  together 
with  the  games  in  which  they  had  jconquered,  were 
proclaimed  by  a  herald.  A  victory  at  Olympia,  be- 
sides being  uw  highest  honour  which  a  Greek  could 
obtun,  eouArred  so  much  glmy  on  the  state  to  which 
he  belonged,  that  Boccewful  candidates  were  frequent- 
ly solicited  to  allow  themselves  to  be  proclaimed  citi- 
zens of  states  to  whidt  dwy  did  not  belong.  Fresh 
honours  awaited  the  victor  on  his  return  htnne.  He 
entered  his  native  ei^  in  triomph,  through  a  breach 
made  in  the  walls  for  his  reception ;  banquets  were 
given  to  him  by  his  friends,  at  which  odes  were  sung 
m  honour  of  his  victory ;  and  his  statue  was  of^n 
erected,  at  his  own  expense  or  that  of  his  feltow-citi- 
zens,  in  the  Altis,  as  the  sacred  grove  at  Olympia  was 
called.  At  Athens,  according  to  a  law  of  Sdon,  the 
Olyminc  victOT  was  rewaidM  with  s  prize  of  fiOO  ' 
drachma :  at  Spaita  the  foremost  place  in  battle  was 
aseif^ed  him.  Three  instances  are  on  record  in  which 
altars  were  built  and  sacrifices  offered  to  conquerors 
at  the  Olympic  games. — It  seema  to  be  ceneraII]Lad- 
mitted  tb«t  the  chief  object  of  this  fettivat  was  to lorm 
a  bond  of  union  for  the  Grecian  states.  Besides  this, 
the  great  importanoe  which  soeh  an  institntion  gave 
to  tM  exercne  of  the  body  must  have  had  an  im- 
mense influence  in  forming  the  national  character. 
Regarded  as  a  bond  of  omon,  the  Olympic  festival 
seema  to  have  had-bnt  little  success  in  promoting 
kindly  feelings  between  the  Grecian  states,  and  per- 
haps the  rivdry  of  the  contest  may  have  tended  to  ex- 
asperate existing  ^narrris ;  but  it  undoubtedly  fiimisb- 
ed  a  striking  exhdntion  of  the  nationality  of  Uie  Greeks, 
of  the  distinction  between  them  and  other  races.  Per* 
haps  the  oontingent  eifects  of  the  ceremony  were  after 
all  the  most  important.  During  its  celebration,  Olym- 
pia was  a  centre  for  the  commerce  of  all  Greece,  for 
the  free  interchange  of  opinions,  and  for  the  publica- 
tion of  knowledge.  The  concourse  of  people  from  all 
Greece  afforded  a  fit  aodtmee  for  Kteraryproductions, 
and  gave  «  motive  for  the  comporitien  or  woiks  wor- 
thy to  be  laid  before  them.  Poetiy  and  statuary  re- 
ceived an  impulse  from  the  demand  made  upon  them 
to  aid  in  perpetuating  the  victor's  fame.  But  the 
moat  important  and  most  difficult  question  connected 
with  the  Buli^ect  is,  whether  tiieir  influence  on  the  na- 
tional character  was  for  good  or  evil.  The  exercisei 
of  the  body,  on  whidi  these  mmes  conferred  the  great- 
est hmonr,  have  lieen  eondemned  by  some  philoso- 
phers, as  tcaiding  to  unfit  men  for  the  active  duties  of 
a  citizen  (Aritiot.,  PoHt.,  7,  14,  19.—Alkmtetu,  10, 
p.  413) :  while  they  are  regarded  by  others  as  a  most 
necessaiT  part  of  a  manly  education,  and  as  the  chief 
cause  of  the  bodily  vigoar  and  mental  energy  which 
matted  die  character  of  Uie  Hdlenie  race. — ^The  de- 
scripticm  whidi  we  have  given  of  the  Olympic  games 
will,  for  the  most  mrt,  serve  also  for  the  other  three 
great  fertivals  of  Oreeos,  namely,  the  Isthmian,  Ne- 
mean,  and  ISthian  games.  (Pmuan.,  lib.  6,  6,  Mcqj. 
—Wetet  Pvftdar,  Prekm.  Ditt.—Wftchsmulh,  HeU 
len.  Mtertkumk.,  vol.  1,  p.  106.  —  Potter's  GredoM 
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XiUifitiftci.  vol  1,  p.  49S.— TXtritMiTf  Gmef,  vol. 

I.  p.  384,  aeam.—Encgehf.  V:  Kimtl.  toL  IS.  p. 
430,  ttqq.) — li.  A  TMine  giv«n  to  the  acgn^ite  of 
temples,  alUm,  and  other  etiuetum  on  the  huilu  c( 
the  Alpheu*  in  Elw,  in  the  immediate  vioiiuty  of  tiM 
spot  where  the  OlTinpic  games  w«ra  celebrated.  It 
waa  not,  aa  many  have  inoomcUy  auppoaed,  a  cit^i 
nw  did  it  at  all  m— Mibl>  one.  The  nain  ftihue  lo 
tlw  picture  waa  the  eaend  grore  Altis,  pUnted,  aa  le- 
gend* tdd,  1^  Herculea,  and  whidi  he  dedicated  to 
Ju^ter.  (PauL,  Oi^.,  10,  61.)  Throu^toot  this 
grore  were  scattered  in  rich  profusion  4ha  moit  splen- 
did monuments  of  arohiteotunl,  scolptuial.  and  pioto- 
rialakiJI.  The  site  waa  aliowly  ceiebiated  as  the  eeat 
of  an  orade ;  bat  it  waa  not  uiiul  the  BnoiB  Iwl  OMi- 
quered  the  Fiaats,  and  deatro^  their  dly.  that  aletn- 
ple  waa  erected  to  the  god  with  the  apotu  of  the  vao- 
quished.  This  l«aple  of  Um  Olympian  Jove  was  of 
Doric  architecture,  with  a  peristyle.  It  was  nxty- 
eight  feet  in  heigl^  from  the  gronnd  to  the  pe^moM, 
ninetv-Sve  in  widtb,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  in 
Jengta.  Its  rooC  at  each  ertremity  of  which  was 
placed  a  gilt  om,  was  oovcied  with  slabs  of  Penlclie 
marUe.  The  architect  was  a  native  of  the  coontiy, 
named  Libo.  In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  pediments 
stood  a  figure  of  victonTt  with  a  golden  ahield,  on 
which  waa  sculptured  a  Medusa's  head.  Tweotr-ane 
gilt  bucklers,  the  offering  of  the  Roman  general  Mom- 
miuB  on  the  termination  of  the  Achcan  war,  were  also 
affixed  to  the  outside  friese.  The  sculptures  ttf  the 
front  pediment  represented  the  nc«  <a  Pek^s  and 
(EntHuaus,  with  Myrtilua  and  Himtodaiaia ;  also  Jupi- 
ter, and  the  rivers  Alplieas  and  Cladeaa ;  theae  were 
all  by  Pnonioa,  an  artist  of  Mende  in  Chaliadic  Thrace. 
In  the  rear  pediment,  Aicmenea  had  sculptured  the 
battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithn.  The  other  parts 
of  the  building  were  enriched  with  subjects  taken  from 
thelaboors  of  Heicoles.  On  entering  the  getos, 
which  were  of  braasi  the  spectator  passed  the  statue 
of  Iphttos  crowned  fay  Ecechiria.  on  hie  right ;  and, 
advancing  through  a  dMble  row  of  coiunms  supporting 
porticoes,  reached  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  tbeduf^mtiwrt 
of  I^dias.  The  god  was  represented  aa  oeated  on 
his  thnme,  compoMd  of  gold,  eboay,  and  ivory,  stud- 
ded with  precious  stosei,  and  farther  erabdlislied  with 
paintinge  and  the  finest  eaired  worit.    (Pauson.,  6, 

II.  )  The  Olympian  deity  was  portrayed  by  the  great 
Athenian  artist  in  the  suUime  attitude  and  aotion  con- 
ceived by  Homer.  i,Il.,\,6St&,seqg.)  The  figure  was 
of  ivory  and  gold,  aiid  of  such  vast  pioportioaa  that, 
though  seated,  it  almost  reached  the  ceiling,  which  sag- 
gested  the  idea  that  in  rising  it  would  bear  away  t£e 
roof.  (5fr«io,  364.)  The  bead  waa  crowned  with  <dive. 
In  the  right  haiid  it  grasped  an  image  of  victtwy,  aiod 
in  the  lut  a  sceptre,  curiously  wrougl^  of  diureot 
metals,  on  which  was  perched  an  eagle.  Both  the 
sandals  and  vesture  were  of  gokl ;  the  latter  waa  dbo 
enriched  with  paintijigs  of  beasta  and  flowers  by  Pan- 
cnus,  the  brother,  or,  as  some  say,  the  nephew  of 
Phidias.  (PauMan.,  I.  — Sln^  I.  c.)  An  enclosure 
surrounded  the  whole,  by  which  ■peeUdm  wove  pvB> 
vented  firom  approaching  too  near ;  this  was  also  deo- 
oiated  with  pamtittga  oy  the  same  artist,  which  are 
minutely  described,  together  with  the  other  ornamental 
appendages  to  the  throne  and  its  auf^rten,  by  Pau- 
aanias.  The  ivory  parts  of  the  statue  ware  oonstantly 
nbbed  with  (»1  as  a  defiance  against  tha  damp  (Fm- 
«sn.,  S,  13),  and  officers,  named  ^anipwrai,  or  clean- 
■eim,  were  appointed  to  keep  it  well  polished.  The 
veil  of  the  temple  was  of  wool  dyed  with  Phcenician 
purple,  and  adorned  with  A«yrian  endwoiderr,  pre- 
sented by  King  Antiochus.  Various  other  o&nngs 
are  mentioned  .by  Paueaniae,  to  whom  the  stndcut 
is  relerred  Ibr  an  account  of  these,  as  well  as  a  de- 
scription, &e..  of  the  other  building!  .at  Olympia. 
Anumg  the  altars,  the  most  remoritable  waa  that  ia  the 
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lempb  oS  Pdops.  It  was  entirdy  composed  of  wAm 
ooUeeted  bom  the  thi^  of  victiBia,  wUi^  beipr  di- 
luted with  water  fimn  tbe  Aipbeus,  fimedakiiidof 
oeroott. — ^A  cMM^iouous  feature  at  Ohrnqsa  was  the 
Crcmiva,  or  Hill  of  Saturn,  oft«i  alluded  te  by  Pin- 
dar,  andon  theeommitsof  whidi  prieatn  nanednsiile 
i^red  sacrifioes  to  the  god  oven  y«v  at  the  vtmal 
•quinoi.  <Ptei,  Ofm-.  10.  fiC)  Xewyhnn  asp, 
tions  {HiMl.  Gr.,  7.  *,  U)  dot,  maw  waged  by 
the  Elenu  with  the  Araadiaoa,  llomt  C^enns  wu 
occupied  and  fortified  bjr  tha  latter.  Bdow  thtf  bill 
atooa  the  tMople  of  Luema  O^rmpn,  whan  Sosipoh, 
the  pntectiag  gesiius  of  Elis,  was  ~iTnhi|rpTtf  The 
stadium  was  a  mound  of  earth,  with  aeato  far  the  IM- 
lanodioB,  who  entesed,  aa  well  aa  the  moMn,  hgr  a 
secret  portiee.  The  hippoAome,  wfaiA  was  esMiy. 
^uoni  to  the  stadtnm,  was  likesriae  aanranDded  hj  a 
'mound  of  earth,  ezc^  in  one  part,  where,  on  an  w- 
inence,  was  pbced  the  tcs^le  of  Cesee  Cfaamvm. 
Not  &t  fitem  this  were  the  Oiynpic  gTmnana,  lor 
all  sorts  of  ezcidaes  eonnectod  with  lae  gamea.— 
Olympia  now  pieacate  eoaicely  ai^  TsaiigM  of  Ike 
niimeiDus  bmlongs,  statues,  and  moaumentB  so  ebb- 
oratdy  detailed  Pausaniaa.  Chandler  eonU  oftfy 
trace  "tbe  walk  of  the  cell  of  a  wj  large  teaq^. 
standing  many  feet  high  and  weU  buik,  the  stones  all 
ityured,  and  nuBiifestmg  the  labonr  of  pnaons  who 
liave  endeennued  by  bwing  to  get  at  the  mdal  with 
wbii^  they  were  eemented.  fVom  a  massive  capital 
remaining,  it  waa  collected  that  the  edifice  had  been 
of  the  Dofio  order."  (7>tt*cb.  vol  S.  eh.  76.)  Mr. 
Revott  add^  tkat  "tUs  teaiple  to  be  nther 

smaller  than  that  of  Theseus  at  Athene,  and  in  m 
manner  agrees  wiUt  the  temple  of  the  Olymmsn  Jove." 
The  ruins  of  this  latter  edifice,  as  Sir  w.  Geli  re- 
ports, are  to  he  seen  towards  the  Alfdieus,  and  fiftr- 
five  geognphic  paoes  distant  from  the  Hill  of  Saturn. 
Thor*  an  aannl  buslM  that  BNik  the  spot,  and  the 
Torksof  Ubim  eAMi  eii^^lofad  in  exeavsttng  the 
stones.  Between  the  temple  and  the  river,  in  the  de- 
scent of  the  bank,  are  vestiM  oi  the  hmwdrome,  or 
buildings  soring  fin  the  ourination  of  the  Olympic 
gamea.  These -acoonpany  the  road  to  Miraecn  on 
Uie  ri^t  for  aome  dietanoe  The  whole  valley  is 
veiy  beautifiiL  fCruurV  Amtk»t  CncM,  nd.  3,  p. 
96, «!«.) 

OLTJiPiAa,  I.  an  CHynipUd,  or  the  space  of  tmBeui> 
tervening  between  any  two  celebretiona  of  the  (Mjn- 
pic  games.  (Kid.  <Mympia  I.)  The  Gro^  compe- 
ted time  by  means  of  them,  beginning  with  B.C.  776, 
each  Olynqnad  bang  regarded  as  equal  to  fisur  years. 
The  last  one  (the  8Mth)  fitll  on  440th  year  of  Hw 
(Siristian  era.  (Consult  T«narfcs  at  the  eommeDce- 
mentofUMaftideOfympal.)— II.  Daagfater^Ne- 
ontohnas^  king  of  Epiius,  and  wife  of  Flulip,  king 
Meeedim,  by  whom  she  bad  Alexander  ue  GmL 
Tba  eooduct  of  Olympiaa  had  grven  rise  to  the  soipi- 
oton  diet  Alexand^  waa  net  ue  soa  of  Philip ;  anJ 
the  briUiant  caiecv  of  ^  MaoedoniaB  conqueror  mwlr 
his  flattoien  assign  to  him  fiw  a  parent  Uub  Father  of 
the  Gods.  Olnmas  faersoK  ia  tha  intonkttiM  of 
female  matj*  heeaated  not,  at  a  later  day,  to  •snctiaa 
the  story,  and  Jiqrfter  was  sud  to  hava  apmnrbtd 
her  under  the  fcrrn  of  aasrpent.  (Conanlt  Wulud, 
ad  Laeian.  PteudomtmL,  4  l^.—Stutm„  Vu.  Aug^ 
9%—BiUigtr,  iSeAiaa,  p.  SIS.)  The  haughtiness  ef 
OlyiBiaas,  oi^  more  pnMtly,  her  infidelily,  led  Fhil^ 
to  remdiato  her,  and  oootiact  a  oeennd  omnbgc 
with  Cleopatra,  the  niece <^ King  Attalu.  Tfc•m«^ 
derof  Philip,  which  hupened  not  long  afiar,  hasbtcn 
attributed  ay  some  to  her  intrignes,  though  wiA  w> 
great  degree  of  |»ebebilt^.  Alotatfdtr,  after  his  ae- 
oossien  to  the  throne,  tieated  her  with  great  respect, 
but  did  not  allow  ber  to  take  part  in  the  government. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  after  the  death  w  Anttpater. 
Polyspetohitm,  in  order  to  confirm  his  power,  recalled 
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Oljminas  from  Epinu,  Tvhither  she  had  ded,  and  con- 
fided to  ber  the  guudianahip  of  the  yoanff  son  of 
Akxandar.  IfflhiiMweiueHyinittodBaUiAriawu,  ton 
Flulii^  witt  \m  wU*  Eniyoice,  as  also  Nicmor,  ths 
brother  of  CaMandor,  tooether  with  meoy  leadmg  men 
of  Macedonia  ^rfio  were  firimiotlto  her  intemta.  Her 
encAtieSt  however,  did  not  renam  long  onpnnidked. 
CtManderbeeieeed  her  in  Pydna,  and  me  was  oUiged 
to  smrender  a&r  an  obatmate  liege,  and  was  {lat 
to  deeth.   (VW.  CaisaBdar.-.%Ata(n,  Kb.  7,  9,  11, 14, 

OLTMPtosSitOB,  a  name  common  to  many  indtrida- 
als.  Xhe  moat  deeervine  of  our  notice  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  I.  A  native  of  Thebee  in  Egypt,  flouridied 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fiM  century  m  oar  en.  He 
continaea  the  history  of  Eanapiua  fram  407  to  4>9 
A.D.  Hia  worit,  entided  *T^9  'X<n>M>^  {''JiiOmaU 
jar  tfttlory")f  'l<m>pt«ot  %Jffm  ("  Huimital  Harrat- 
liMi"),  condsted  (rftw«B^.two  books.  Only  a  frag. 
Bwnt  <rf  it  has  been  presemd  by  ntadaa.  The 
work  began  with  (he  serenth  conanldiip  of  the  Em* 
perar  Hmwriao,  and  was  brought  down  to  the  aoees- 
don  of  TalenUniiai.  It  was  dedioated  to  the  younger 
Tbeodosiiu.  The  hiotorian  appears  to  have  been  em- 
ployed also  on  public  banness,  fat  he  mentiaia  his 
navi^  been  sent  on  a  ndsaion  to  Donatua,  king  of 
thai  iniia.  bi  Ui  dearaiptiaa  of  the  Aflsean  Oaaea, 
be  speaks  61  wells  being  made  to  the  d^pth  of  300, 
300,  and  eren  500  culnta,  and  of  the  water  rising  up 
and  flowing  fiom  the  apeitore.  Some  have  suppoaed 
tliat  theee  maat  have  been  Artesian  wells.  Olympio- 
donis  was  a  heat^n.< — ^11.  An  Alexandiean  phitoso- 
idiar,  who  Aoorished  dwot  the  Tear 480  B.O.  Hole 
eelebnted  for  bis  knowledge  of  the  AiistoteliBn  doc- 
trines, and  was  Ae  master  (tf  Prodns,  who  attended 
oponhts  Mchool  befbte  hewas  SOyeaTs  of  age.  This 
pbilotopber  is  not  to  be  eenfonnded  with  a  PLatoniat 
of  the  same  name  who  wrote  a  commentary  upon  Plato. 
He  is  also  to  be  distin^aislied  from  a  peripatetic  of  a 
■till  later  age,  wbo  mote  a  conunentaiy  on  the  Mete- 
ondtWTof  Afiatetle. — HI.  A  Platei»cp1u)oeDplier,wfao 
flomuhedtowaidi  Uie«ioMoftIioaixtheoatany.  He 
wu  Ae  nUm  of  ConmanlKriee  mi  fcorof  PWo'a-dt- 
the  first  Aldbiadee,  the  Pbwdom,  Gkn|^;and 
.  The  first  of  theae  contmna  a  hfe  o£  Plato, 
in  which  we  meet  with  oertam  particulars  relative  to 
die  I^iiloeopher  not  to  be  fottind  elsewhere.  This 
(NympiodorUB  was  a  native  of  Alexandiea,  and  enjoy- 
ed neat  rripntatieit  in  that -capital,  as  will  q^earnom 
a  &tieh  appended  to  Ilia  oonndentaiy  on  me  Oorgiaa. 
Tbe  title  which  his  coonnontariH  bear  appeara  to  in- 
dicate fay  the  words  Anb  fuvff  {*' front  tie  rmmth"  of 
Olympiodona)  >that  they  w«re  copied  down  by  the 
bearers  of  the  pUIoao^her.  Sunte-Onnx,  bowenr, 
thinks  tliat  ibis  phrase  »  merely  enqilojred  to  ii^ieate 
that  the  doettlM  eontidned  in  the  eoaunentariea  was 
tia^onal  in  its  natoie.  {MagatM.  Bne^.,  8  ann., 
V(d.  1,  p.  19ft.)  Ftsgments  of  the  oommentan' on  the 
Pbcdon  are  gtven  In  Fiseher'*  option  of  four  Platonic 
dialogue*  {Ltpa.,  1788,  6vo),  and  in  Foster's  edition 
offive  of  Plato'Rdia]ogiies<0»>K.,  175t2,8vo).  Fng- 
menta  of  the  commentary  on  the  Chngias  were  pub- 
tidied  by  Ronth,  in  his  edition  of  the  Oorgias  anaEo- 
thrdemiio  (Oxm..  1784,  8vo).  The  ctnunentaky  or 
aanUa  on  the  I^ebus  will  be  finmd  fai  6tBKNMn*S' 
edition  of  that  dialo^e  (Trtp*.,  18S0.  8fo).-  The 
commentary,  on  the  first  Alclbiadee  forms  the  second 
part  of  Gten^er's  ImhA  PkUotopkia  ae  ITuologia,  dco. 
(Frame/.,  1880,  8ye).— IV.  A  native  of  Alexandrea,  a 
peripatetie,  who  flourished  dDrine  the  tatter  half  of  tiio 
sixth  century.  He  vres  the  aouer  of  a  comnwntaiy 
eo  the  Meteorology  of  AristMle,  wUdi  vas  atfted  or 
Aldus,  V€)ut.,  1S51,  fol.  (ScAdU,  ifuf. JUC  Or.,vd. 
7,  p.  las,  4c.) 

ULTMPirB,  I.  asumame  ofJuptteratOlyrapla,  where 
the  god  had  a  celebnted  ten^  wd  itataei  wUeh 
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passed  for  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
( Vtd.  Olympia  II.)— II.  A  poet   ( Vtd.  Nemesianua.)  ■ 

ObYHPos,  I.  a  celebntoa  mountain  on  the  coast  of 
Theasaly,  forming  the  limit,  when  regarded  as  an  en- 
tire rantf  a,  between  the  latter  country  and  Macedonia. 
Tbe  Invest  sammit  in  tbe  chain,  to  which  the  name 
of  Olympua  was  specially  confined  by  the  poets,  was 
Cabled  to  be  the  residence  of  tbe  gods,  and  well  do- 
serred  the  honour.  Travellers  who  have  visited  tlicse  * 
dions  dwelt  with  admiratitu  on  the  colossal  magnifi> 
oenee  of  Ol^pus,  which  seems  to  rise  at  once  from 
the  sea  to  hide  its  snowy  head  amid  the  clouds.  Dr. 
Holland,  who  beheld  it  fnnn  lAtcckori  at  its  foot,  oil- 
"  We  had  not  before  been  aware  of  the  extreme 
vidaity  of  the  town  to  tbe  base  of  Olympus,  from  the 
thick  fo^  which  hung  over  us  for  three  successive 
days  whtle  traversing  tbe  country ;  but  on  leaving  it, 
and  acddental^  looking  badi,  we  saw  through  an 
opemag  in  Ute  fog  a  faint  outline  of  vast  precipices, 
— «ning  almost  to  oTeriung  the  place,  and  so  aenal  in 
thear  a^wct,  that  for  a  few  minutes  we  doubted  wheth- 
e>  it  might  not  be  a  delusion  to  the  ^e.  The  fog, 
however,  dispersed  yet  more  on  this  side,  and  partial 
opening*  were  made,  through  which,  as  through  arches, 
we  saw  the  sunbeams  zestmg  oa  the  snowy  summits 
of  OtympiM,  wludt  rose  into  a  dark  blue  Ay  for  above 
the  beh  of  clouds  and  nht  that  hung  upon  tiie  sides 
of  the  mountain.  The  tiannent  view  we  hod  of  the 
mountain  frnn  this  point  showed  us  a  line  of  preci- 
{aees  of  vast  heidit*  forming  its  eastern  front  towards 
the  sea,  and  brtwen  at  int«ryale  1^  deep  bellows  or 
mvines,  whaoh  were  ridi^  elotiied  with  forest-trees. 
Tbe  oak,  chMtnnt,  beach,  ^ane-tree,  dec,  are  seen  in 
gfleatabondance  doDg  tile  base  and  skirtsof  the  mount- 
ain ;  and,  towasda  the  summit  of  the  first  ridge,  large 
forests  of  ptne  spread  tbemselvea  along  the  acclivities, 
^ving  that  character  to  the  face  of  the  mountain  which 
M  so  often  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  poets."  (Trav- 
el, vol.  3,  p.  S7.)  The  modem  name  of  the  mountain 
with  tlie  Greeks  is  BitmiOf  and  with  tbe  Turks  Sema- 
*at  Evi.  {Km—,  HeUat,  v<d.  1,  p.  S82.  —  Cnmer'a 
Ane.  Oruee,  vol.  1,  p,  81 1,  wff .)  "  Few  of  the  Gre- 
eianmoimtains,"  remaps  Dodwell, "  soar  to  the  height 
of  Ol^pue."  Plutaicb  <  Vit.  JEmU.  Paul.),  citing  the 
pUlosopoer  Xenagoras,  says  that  U  is  more  than  ten 
stadia  in  lieight,  andM-Bemouille  makes  it  10I7toises 
<6601  Engluh  feet).  It  fcnnns  a  gigantic  mase,  and 
occupies -a  very  extensive  irpace.  Its  southern  side 
constitates  the  bomidaiy  of  Thessaly,  and  its  northern  ' 
base  endosos  the  plains  of  Macedmi.  To  the  west  U 
branehes  <Hifc  towaraa  Otlms,  where  its  remote  swells 
are  blmded  wiUi  tiioae  of  nndus,  which  terminates  in 
the  Adriatic  with  the  abrupt  and  stormy  promontory  of 
Acreceraonia.  Its  rugged  outline  is  tiroken  into  many 
summits,  from  wliidi  circumstance  Homer  fives  it  ttiie 
epithet  of  iTQh>6ttftuc.  It  is  never  cominetel^  free 
fimm  mow,  and  Hesied  (ThEtv.,  1 18)  oharactefuMs  it 
with  the  cfHtliet  of  m^ic-  Homer,  in  hia  Iliad,  calls 
it  dydmt^,  whereas  in  his  Odyssey  he  says  that  it  is 
never  agitated  by  tlte  wind,  run,  or  snow,  but  enjoys 
a  clear  and  hmunous  air.  {Jl.,  1, 420.  —  Od.,  6,  46.) 
Nothing  is  easier,  says  an  ingenions  auttwr,  than  to 
reoondfe  these  Mparent  contraifictims.  M.  Boivin, 
uideed,  ev^km  tat  this  purpose  a  climax  of  stngiUar 
eonjeiMre.  •  He  suposes  a  lieavenly  Olympus,  which 
he  tarns  iqialda  down,  with  its  foot  in  tbe  heavens, 
where  it  never  snows,  and  its  stmunit  towards  the 
'  earth ;  to  wfaidi  part  he  conceives  Homer  gave  tlie 
epithet  of  snowy.  As  the  gods  and  mortals  were  An- 
tioepliah,  he  mamtainsthatHtmierima^ned  mountains 
to  be  in  -nnailar  situations !  (JIfm.  ie  Lut.  dant 
fHist.  dc  FAMd.  des  Jtuer.,  dee.,  vol.  7.)  But  the 
poet  represests  the  seat  of  the  gods  as  en  tlie  summit 
of  Olympus,  under  tbe  clouds,  and  of  course  he  does 
not  imagineit  tamed  upside  down.— Olympu  s  is  full  of 
IsMdM,  ^eos,  and  foiests,  whence  it  had  tbe  e|)itbaU 
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of  iro%virrvxo{  and  jroJa>6(vdpnK-  {IJorfwrfr*  Tomr, 
vol.  2,  p.  106,  xcff  ■) — Near  the  top  Dodwell  en  coun- 
tered large  qosntitiea  of  anow,  and  at  lait  reached  a 
part  where  the  motmtain  became  bare  of  all  Tegetstion, 
and  ^Tcsent^  only  a  cap  of  mow  and  ke,  on  which  it 
was  impossible  to  be  suataiited  or  to  walk.  At  thia 
tiin«  it  was  the  middle  of  July ;  the  beat  waa  extreme 
towards  the  base  of  the  mountain,  as  well  u  in  the 
plain,  while  the  masses  of  snow  near  its  sommh  gave 
no  aigns  of  melting.  The  view  ftora  the  hiffheat  ae- 
ceariwe  part  of  Olympua  ia  deacrifacd  as  bnng  ven 
extenain  and  grand.  The  moontain  sttaied  totoucn 
Pelion  and  Ossa,  and  the  vale  of  Tempe  appeared  only 
a  narrow  gorge,  while  the  Penens  waa  scarcely  percep- 
tible. There  are  hardly  any  quadropeds  to  be  seen 
boyond  the  half  height  of  Olympus,  and  scarcely  do 
even  birds  pass  this  limit  — The  idea  hai  been  started, 
on  mere  conjecture,  however,  that  the  name  (Nympiu 
may  have  some  reference  to  the  idea  of  a  limit"  or 
**  boundary,"  and  It  ia  a  euriona  ftet  that  the  poattkms 
of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  mountains  that  bear  this 
name  would  seem  to  countenance  the  assertion.  The 
most  remarkable  bstances,  after  the  one  we  have  jnst 
been  considering,  are  the  following. — II.  A  rai^  of 
mounbuns  in  the  sonthwestem  angle  of  Bithynia. 
Mount  Olympua,  the  loftiest  of  the  range,  reae  above 
IVnaa,  and  was  one  of  the  highest  summits  In  Aria 
Minor,  being  covered  with  snow  during  great  part  of 
the  jear.  {Brotene't  Travel*,  in  Walpole'a  Collec- 
tion, vol.  2,  p.  lis.)  The  lower  parts,  and  tbe  plains 
at  the  foot,  especially  on  the  western  side,  had  from 
the  earliest  period  been  occupied  by  the  trreians, 
whence  it  waa  generally  denominated  tbe  Myrian 
Olympus.  {Plin.,  6,  32.)  Ita  aides  were  covered 
with  vast  forests,  which  affbtded  shelter  to  wild  beasts, 
and  not  nnfrequently  to  robbers,  who  erected  strong- 
holds there.  (Sirab.,  674.)  We  read  in  Herodotua, 
that,  in  the  time  of  Croesus,  an  immense  wild  boar, 
issuing  from  tbe  woods  of  Olympus,  laid  waste  the 
fields  of  the  Myaians,  and  became  so  feimidaUe  tiiat 
tbe  inhabitants  were  oUiged  to  eend  a  deputation  to 
the  Lydian  monarch  to  requert  Us  aid  tot  deliYenmee 
fix>m  the  monster.  {Herod.,  1,  86.)  The  lower  re- 
gions of  thia  great  mountun  are  still  covered  with  ex- 
tensive forests,  but  the  summit  is  rocky,  and  destitote 
of  vegetation.  The  Turks  call  it  Aiutidh  Dagk. 
(Cramer's  Asta  Mnior,yo\.  1,  p.  178.)— III.  A  moont- 
lun  range  of  Lycia,  on  the  eastern  coast,  above  the 
Sacrum  Promontorium.  A  city  of  the  same  name  was 
situate  in  a  part  of  the  range.  Mount  Olympuswould 
tmpear  to  be  the  chain  to  which  Homer  alludes  in  the 
Odyssey  (6,  283,  leqq.),  under  tlie  name  of  the  Soly- 
msan  mountains,  whence  he  supposes  Neptune  to 
have  beheld  in  his  wrath  Ulysses  sailing  towards  PtxF- 
nicia.  The  mountains  risuig  at  the  back  of  the  pep- 
pendiculaff  t£ffi  vhfdi  Kne  we  shoie  in  Uus  quaitar, 
attain  to  the  hdght  of  six  and  seven  thousand  fc«f . 
The  hi^est,  as  we  leam  from  Captain  Beaufort,  bean 
the  name  of  AdraichoK,  and  appears  to  answer  to  the 
Olympus  of  Strabo.  {Ctramania,  p.  43. — Cramer'a 
Ana  Minor,  vol.  8,  p.  257.) — IV.  A  city  of  Lycia, 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pangnpli.  It  ranked 
among  the  nx  communitiea  of^ Lyda.  (<8(nift.,  608.) 
C^een  also  bean  testimony  to  its  impoitsnee  and  op- 
ulence. Having  become  the  residence  and  haunt  of 
pintes,  it  was  captured  by  Servfltus  Isauricns,  and 
became  afterward  a  mere  mrtress.  (Cie.  tn  Verr.,  1, 
21.  — Eiifrop.,  6,  3.— P/m.,  8,  27.)  Strabo  states 
that  it  was  the  strongludd  of  ttie  pbate  Zenicetue ; 
and  tbe  situation  was  so  elevated  niat  ft  eomnanded 
a  view  of  Lycia,  Pam^lla,  and  PMdte.  {Strah., 
671.)  Wfl  are  indebted  to  Captain  Bnufoit  Ibr  the 
discorery  of  the  ruins  orthts  plaee,  which  exist  in 
a  small  circular  plain,  surroniMled  by  tbe  chain  of 
Adratchan  (vid.  Olympus  III.),  and  at  a  little  distance 
ftiNn  tbe  sea.   Tbe  only  vtff  l^ing  to  tbe  sit*  it  by 


a  natorel  apeitafs  im  the  diff ;  it  is  now  called  Mit 
MsA,or  "t&B  psffimted  ndL"  {Crtaur's  Am  Mi- 
nor, wd.  8,  p.  tt7,  wif.y-Y.  A  mountain  on  the  ent- 
rm  f  nait  of  Cypms  iim  biilirn  iTm  |>hmmm1wj  TIIiib 
return.  It  U  item  Mimle  SmUhCrvcM.  TfaismoBBt- 
dn  had  on  it  a  temple  aaered  to  Vmuh  AefM,&aii 
wbidh  vroinen  were  exduded ;  the  iwwntaiu  imd 
was  shaped  like  a  breast.  6eft/— Omnr^ 

..Isia  Minor,  voL  2.  p.  879, 386.) 

OLTMtim,  a  poaretfiil  city  9£  Haecdnaa,  in  lbs 
district  of  Chalodice,  at  the  head  of  tbe  SinoiTon- 
naiens.    It  was  fetnidsd  prabehly  by  the  Cbikjd- 
iaits  and  Etniriana  of  Eubcea.    (fifrate,  447.)  H^ 
lodotua  relatea,  that  it  was  afterward  held  by  the  Bot- 
titti,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  Thenaaic  Gatf 
by  the  Macedoniaiis ;  W  on  the  wvolt  of  Poiidei^ 
and  other  towns  on  this  coast,  from  the  PentnH,  it 
waa  besieged  and  t^en  by  Aitabams,  m  nammmln 
of  Xenea,  who  put  all  tht  inhabiunu  to  tbt  siwd, 
and  dehvered  the  town  to  Critobohia  of  Tonae  bd 
the  Chalcidiana.   (Herod.,  6,  127.)   PerAeeM^  mbs 
yean  after,  peraaadod  tbe  Bettini  and  C^ateidians  to 
abandofl  their  otlier  towaa  and  nuke  O^ratkus  thrar 
prinetpal  otty,  previous  to  their  eagaging  in  boMffilf 
with  Om  Athenians.   (Tkueyi.,  1,  68.)   In  this  war, 
die  OlyntUms  ofatained  some  deeinva  advaslages 
over  that  repoUie;  sad  the  expeditmi  of  Brandts  en- 
abled tfatm  effectually  to  preserve  th«r  fiecdon  and 
independence,  winch  was  dialioctly  reeogaised  by 
treaty.    From  this  time,  the  republic  of  Olynthiu 
gndually  acquired  so  much  power  and  importaiice 
amoi^  tbe  northem  states  <^  Greece,  that  it  raued 
tbe  jealousy  and  excited  the  alanm  of  the  acn  pomr 
Ibl  of'thesoathemrepuUies,  Athena  and  LaceMMB. 
the  Oljmtlunu,  appnently  ptoceedmg  on  tbe  fedet- 
d  ^stem,  aAerward  so  e«u.tsrfuUy  adopted  by  the 
Ach«ana,  ineorpoiated  into  th«raliianee  ail  the  noal)- 
er  towns  in  their  immediate  vidni^;  and,  by  de- 
grees, soeoeeded  in  detadiing  several  important  plaoes 
nam  tbe  dominiaBa  of  Amyntaa,  king  of  Haeedonia, 
who  bad  not  the  powar  of  protecting  himself  firam 
these  eneroadmMmbi.   At  locth,  bowetw,  a  depota- 
tion  from  the  Chaletdie  dtiea  of  Apolknia  and  Acan- 
thus, whoae  independence  was  at  that  time  imnie^- 
ately  threatened  by  Olynthus,  having  directed  the  at- 
tenttMi  of  Sparta,  then  at  tbe  h^U  of  ita  poblkal 
importance,  to  this  rising  power,  it  was  drtanuned, 
in  a  general  aasemUy  of  the  PelopoimesiBn  states,  ts 
despatdi  an  am^  of  tm  thoosaad  men  into  Thnea 
(JCen.,  HtMt.  Gt.,  5,  2,  14.)    Teleotiaa.  btralhef  of 
Agesilans,  and  one  of  the  most  diatiB^isbed  com. 
manden  of  Sparta,  was  appointed  to  eondnct  the 
war.     Having  collected  bia  tbrecs,  and  thoae  af 
Amyntaa  and  his  allies,  be  marebed  agaiBst  ths 
OiyntUaas,  who  ventured  to  give  him  baiuk  before 
thrir  ifalls;  bvt,  after  a  wd-ftm^  neboB,  Aey 
w«n  conqpdled  to  tA»  refboe  wiOSi  Aaii  ci^.  u 
a  diinai^  however,  iHiidi  aaapened  not  kng  bAss, 
tbe  Pekmnmestasi  fbnes,  in  xhAt  ^imatimAj  poxmA 
of  a  body  of  Olynthian  eavafay  close  to  the  Uwn, 
were  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  sortie  of  the  cnony, 
which  communicBted  sudi apanic ta  tho  v4m^  an^, 
that,  notwkhrtanfcg  tbe  eflorts  of  Talalisa  to  slap 
th»fii^  of  Ua  tio^pa,  a  toMd  lout  caaaed,  and  ht 
liliaiiB  was  slain,   (iftat.  Cr.,  fi,  3.)    Dtis  ifiaasta, 
instead  of  dlabeartemng,  called  fbcth  fimdl  aaertioas 
on  the  pairt  of  the  Spartan  govsnunent.  AgcnpoKa, 
one  of  the  kings,  was  ordered  to  t^e  tho  ooounaBd, 
and  proaecate  the  war  with  vigour.   This  young  inoD- 
aich  had  already  Ohtahwd  agaae  ^dnmtagea  ovac  lha 
enemy,  when  he  waa  sassd  wUh  a  diaoidec.  wUeb, 
baffing  all  remedies,  soon  proved  firtal ;  he  died  st 
Apbyte,  near  tb«  temple  of  Bacchus.    Potybiades.  Ibs 
successor,  had  thus  the  credit  of  putting  an  cwd  to  the 
war;  Jbr  tbe  Olynthiaoa,  left  to  their  own  resources, 
fbund  tbemsel'm  tH»ble  to  cope  «^  tlietr  pewofol 
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md  peTMTering  anti^nwU,  and  were  at  lesgth  forced 
to  we  for  peace,  whioh  was  ^rented  oa  conultion  that 
thoola  ackaowladgB  than  dmaadanca  oa  Sparta, 
and  tak«  part  in  all  iu  wan.  (Jtink,  Hiit.  Gr.,  &,  4, 
37.)  OljiithiiB,  tbough  aw«d  and  htimblad,  waa  far 
from  being  efiectiiall;  aubdued;  and  not, many  yean 
clapaed  before  it  renewed  ita  attempta  to  form  a  con- 
federacy, and  again  diimember  the  Macedonian  atatea. 
in  coutequence  of  the  alUaaoe  wbich  it  entered  ia^ 
with  Axaph^elia,  mce  tba  cokuj  of  Athens,  it  be- 
came involved  in  hoatilities  with  the  Atheniona,  sup- 
ported Inr  PliU^  SOD  of  Amyntaa,  who  had  just  aa- 
eended  tne  throne  of  Macedon ;  and  Fotidna  and  Me- 
thone  were  aaocesaively  wrested  from  its  dominion. 
Indeed,  Otjnthus  itself  c^uld  not  lon^  have  resisted 
sneh  powerfiil  enemies,  had  not  jealousy,  or  some  se- 
cret cause,  spread  disonion  among  the  allia  and  iu- 
doced  thnn  to  fomt  other  deaigna.  Shortly  after,  we 
find  Ftul^  and  the  Olynlhians  in  league  against  Ath- 
ene with  the  view  of  expelling  that  power  frtHQ 
Thrace.  {Dcma$ih.,  OlyrUh.,  Z,  p.  19.)  AmpbipoUs 
was  besieged  and  taluin  by  assault ;  Potidaa  aorren- 
dered,  and  waa  restored  to  Olyuthus,  which  for  a  time ; 
became  as  flourishing  and  powerful  as  at  any  former 
peiiod  of  ita  histo^.  Of  the  drcBmstsnces  which 
lodoced  this  repaUie  to  abandon  the  interests  of  Ma- 
cedon in  Amnu  of  Aiheos,  we  are  not  well  utfozmed; 
but  the  machinations  of  the  party  hostile  to  Ptulip  led 
to  a  dedantion  of  war  against  that  monarch ;  and  the 
AtheniaDS  were  easilyprevailed  upon  by  the  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes  to  aeiul  forces  to  the  support  of  Olyn- 
tbus  under  the  command  of  Chares.  Aithoush  these 
tnoft  wen  at  first  soccessfol,  it  was  evident  mat  they 
were  unable  effectually  to  protect  the  citv  against  the 
fbnnidable  army  of  Phil^.  The  Olyntbians,  beaten 
in  two  Biicceasive  actions,  were  soon  confined  within 
tbeir  walls  ;  .and,  after  a  aiege  of  some  duration,  were 
compelled  to  surrender,  not  Without  suspicion  of  treach- 
eiy  OD  the  part  of  Eiuysthenes  and  Lastheoes,  who 
wste  then  it  the  head  of  aSun.  On  obtaimng  pos- 
Msion  of  this  important  city,  PhiUp  gave  it  up  to 
pbrndeTf  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  slavery,  and  rued 
the  walls  to  the  ground.  {Diod.  Sk.,  16,  53.  — 
muk.,  Phil.,  3,  p.  1 13.— Jiudn,  8, 4. — Cramer't  Axe. 
Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  249,  geqq.) 

Ombos,  a  city  of  Egypt,  a  little  north  of  Syene,  on 
tbe  eastern  side  of  the  Nile.  The  Antonine  Itinerary 
calls  it  AJHiot  (p.  165),  and  Ptolemy,  Omiii  ('OftCot. 
The  editim  of  firasmus  has  'Of^poi  by  a  nust^e  of 
the  preas}.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Ombitit  iVo/eebiFa, 
whMice  we  may  conclude  that  Ombos  was  at  one  pe- 
riod the  capital  of  a  Nome.  {Piin.,  6,  9.)  Ita  posi- 
tion is  now  found  in  tbe  name  of  Koum^Chnbo,  or  tht 
^iiiof  Ombo.  Between  the  inhabitants  of  this  place 
and  Tentyra  constant  hostilities  prevailed,  the  former 
adraing,  latter  killing,  tiw-ciDoodile.  A  htnriUe 
iaslaace  of  r^gioiu  fuiy,  which  took  place  in  eonse- 
qoeooe  of  their  mutual  diacord,  is  the  subject  of  the 
IBtb  satire  of  Juvenal.  (Consult  Ruperti  ad  Sat.  cil.) 
In  relation  to  the  Ombites  worshipping  tbe  crocodile, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  Tentyra  and  other  places  de- 
■tioyed  it,  we  may  cite  the  explanaUon  of  two  of  the 
French  sawuu  (Cktbrol  ana  Jmmri,  Deacript-  de 
fBgypU,  vol.  1.  —  Anti^-i  c.  4,  p.  8,  The^y 
suppose,  that  the  crocodile  was  revered  by  those  cities 
whioi  were  more  or  less  removed  from  the  immediate 
vicinky  of  the  Nile,  by  reason  of  its  swimming  towards 
tbem  when  the  river  began  to  overdow.its  banks,  and 
thus  bringing  the  firs4  intelligenoo  of  the  q»j»oach  of 
the  inun^ktion.  (Gonmue  OcHssr,  CimMttA-  H^foL, 
p.  84.) 

OitroAbB, «  queen  of  Lydia,  daughter  of  Iftidaoue. 
She  married  Tinolus,  who,  at  his  death,  left  Ler  mis- 
tress of  his  kingdom.  Omphale  bad  been  informed  of 
tbe  gimt  exirioits  of  Hercules,  mid  wished  to  see  so 
iOn^ioiu  eneio.  Hef  wish  was  soon  gratified.  Af- 


ter the  murder  of  Iphttus,  Hercules  fell  into  a  malady 
and  was  told  by  the  oracle  at  Delphi  that  ho  woulii 
not  be  restored  to  health,  unless  he  allowed  himaelf  to 
be  sold  as  a  slave  for  the  space  of  three  yean,  and 
gave  the  purchaae-money  to  Eurytua  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  his  son.  Accordingly,  in  obedi- 
.ence  to  the  oracle,  he  was  conducted  b^  Mercury  to 
Lydia,  and  there  aold  to  Omidule.  Durmg  tbe  period 
of  his  slavery  with  this  <iuesQ,  he  assumed  female  at- 
tire, sat  by  her  aide  ynnhy  with  her  women,  and 
from  time  to  time  leceivad  c^aatisament  at  the  hand 
of  Omphale,  who,  arrayed  in  his  Iton-idun,  and  armed 
with  his  club,  playfully  stmckhim  with  her  sandal  for 
his  awkward  way  of  holdiiw  the  distaff.  He  became 
by  this  queen  tlie  lather  otAgelaus,  from  whom,  ac- 
cording to  Apollodorus,  came  the  race  of  Crceaus 
(MsvitatT4Kpof0DV7<^.— ilpoa(N{.,a,7,7).  Some 
wiUers  make  the  Lydian  Henchdn*  to  have  ^irung 
from  this  union,  ana  not  the  line  of  CrcesuB ;  but  the 
wei^  of  authority  is  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  ttie 
Hejmdidn  of  Lydia  claimed  descent  irom  Hercules 
and  a  fomale  slave  of  lardanus,  {Crewztr,  Fragm. 
HUt.,  p.  186,  .  — '  HcUamc.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.,  a.  v. 
'Axe?.^. — Diod,  Stc.,  4,  31. — Dio  Chrytott.,  Oral.,  4, 
p.  236,  b.) — The  myth  of  Hercules  and  Omphale  is 
an  astronomical  one.  The  hero  in  ttiia  l^end  repre- 
sent* the  Sun-god,  who  has  descended  to  ue  ^/ifaXdf 
{omphaht),  or  "  navel"  of  the  world,  amid  the  signs 
of  the  southern  hemisphere,  where  he  remains  for 
a  4eaaon  shorn  of  his  strength.  Hence  the  Lydian 
custom  of  solemnizing  the  festival  of  the  star  of  day 
by  an  exchange  of  attire  on  the  part  of  the  two 
sexes ;  and  hmce  the  bUe  of  the  Grecian  writers, 
that  Henmles  had  assumed,  during  his  servitude  with 
Omptiale,  the  garb  of  a  female.  {Creuaer,  Symboiik 
par  GuigTtiaut,  vol.  3,  pt  1,  p.  178.)  Walker,  how- 
evor,  takes  a  moral  view  of  the  legend  which  we  have 
just  been  considering,  and  regards  it  as  expressing  the 
abaeement  of  power  amid  seiwual  indulgence.  {Ami- 
ytu  of  Beauty,  p.  33.) 

Ohcauh,  a  town  of  Azcadia,  near  Thelpnsa,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Iiadoa.  The  place  waa  iamed  for  a 
temple  of  Cerea,  and  the  legend  connected  with  it 
was  as  follows :  When  Ceres  was  in  search  of  her 
daughter  Proserpina,  Neptune  continually  followed 
her.  To  elude  turn,  she  changed  herself  into  a  mare, 
and  mingled  vrith  the  mares  of  Oncus  ;  but  the  ses' 
god  assumed  the  form  of  a  horae,  and  thus  became  the 
other  of  the  celebnled  eteed  Arion.  (Paaaaniaa,  8, 
86,4.) 

Onchhmvs,  atown  of  Epirus,  on  the  coast,  situate, 
according  to  Straho  ^24),  opposite  the  western  ex- 
tremitv  of  Coroyra.  Dionysius  of  HaUcamasaus  pre- 
tendej  that  the  real  name  of  thia  place  was  Anchisn 
Portus,  derived  from  Anchises,  the  father  of  .£neas. 
(Ant,  Rem-t  1,  33-)  Ciemt  eeeme  to  refor  to  the 
port  ofOndieamnswhenbe  speaks  of  the  wind  On- 
cheamitea  as  having  fovoured  his  navigation  from  Ept- 
ruB  to  Bnindisium.  {Ep.  ad  Au.,  7,  2.  —  Cramcr'a 
Axe  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  96.)  Pouqueville  gives  Saaii 
Quaranta  as  the  moaem  name  of  Oncheamos  {vol.  2, 
p.  133),  or,  more  correct^,  of  a  small  place  near  it 
Cvol.  2,  p.  104). 

Oncsestob,  I.  a  river  of  Thesaaly,  rising  near  Cy- 
noscepholn,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  PeUsgicua.  It 
is  supposed  to  correspond  .to  the  modern  Palraaai. 
(Iav.,  33,  Q.—Poiyb.,  18,  Z.— Steph.  Byt.,  t.  v.)  Some 
have  thought  it  to  be  the  same  with  the  river  which 
Herodotus  calls  Onochonus  (7,  196),  but  without  any 
reason.  The  Onochonus,  whoso  waters  were 
ed  by  the  army  of  Xerxes,  foUa  into  tbe  Peneus, 
and  is  probably  the  river  Rejani.  {Cramer'*  Ancient 
Greeu,  vol.  1,  p.  390.)— II.  A  city  of  Boeotia,  north- 
west of  Thebes,  and  south  of  the  kko  Copals.  It  re- 
ceived iu  name  from  Onchestus,  a  son  of  Neptune, 
whose  temple  and  grove  are  oftm  celebrated  by  ttie 
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■oeti  of  mltpii^t  fenn  Homflr  to  Lyooplmm.  8h 
W.  Gdi  notioed,  on  the  ascent  tmitiii;  Momit  Phaga 
or  Sphbuc  on  dia  left,  with  the  projecting  hilU  from 
Helicon  on  the  rigtu,  an  immenee  tomulm  of  earth 
and  stones,  and  many  other  TeeUffoa,  piobabfyof  On- 
ehestos.  (/fin.,  p.  136. — Crmm^'a  Axe.  Oreeee,  ro]. 
a,  p.  231,  *ej?.) 

OnsicBlTOs,  a  Cynic  philesopAer,  a  native  of 
^gina,  and,  aoooiding  to  DioffOiea  Leeitfae,  a  died- 
ple  of  Diogenes  of  Sin'ope.  }&  aocompanied  Alezan- 
oer  into  Asia,  and  officiated  as  pilot  to  the  principal 
vessel  in  the  fleet  of  NeaichDB.  He  -wrote  a  histoiy 
of  Alexander's  expedition,  a  woik  •wanning  witii  falm- 
hoodsandabsuiditiea.  {Miian,H.A.,  IS^W.—Dii^. 
Laert.,  6, 4.— &mM-OrMsC)  Bumm  4it  Hut,  ifAlez., 
p.  88.) 

Osloif,  a  dty  of  Enpt,  southwest  of  Heroop(&. 
It  waa  inhahited  by  Jews,  who  had  a  teni{de  nere, 
which  cotdinaed  from  the  time  of  Ooiaa,  who  buih  it, 
to  that  of  Vespasian.  Onias  waa  nephew  to  MeneUua, 
and  the  rightnii  successor  to  die  jHnesthood  at  Jenm- 
lem ;  but,  beine  rejected  by  Antioehns  Eupator,  who 
made  Alcimus  nieh-prieBt,he  fled  to  Egypt,  and  per- 
soaded  Ptolemy  rhilometor  to  let  him  build  this  tem- 
theie,  abotrt  178  B.C.  Tins  stniotare  lenudned 
the  n«ce  of  S48  yean,  when  it  waa  destroyed  by 
order  of  Vespasian,  after  the  fall  of  Jemsatem.  {Jo- 
Mtphu,  Ant.  Jnd.,  14,  H.—ld.,  BeU.  Jvd  ,  1.  7.) 

OnomacrItub,  a  Greek  poet  in  the  time  of  the  Pis- 
istrwtide,  who  is  aaid  to  have  written  the  "  hymns  of 
initiation"  (re^eroi)  aseribed  to  Orpheus.  (Fid.  Ov- 
phica.)  Hewas  accused  also  of  interp(4ating  the  po- 
ems of  Mnsans,  mention  of  which  has  alie^r  been 
made  in  another  article.  (  Vtd.  Muaens.)  The  ora- 
cles of  tioM  latter  poet  were  collected  by  Onomacri- 
tus,  in  compliance  with  tlie  orders  ctf  Hiwarcbns ;  bat 
the  poet  Lasos  of  Hennione  haring  diseovered  the 
fraud  committed  by  him  in  interminmng  his  own  ver- 
aes  among  the  ancient  piedicAions,  Onomacritas  waa 
thereupon  driven  into  exile  as  an  impostor  by  Hippar> 
chofl.  It  amears  that  from  this  time  it  was  no  Iniger 
posfliUe  to  distingaish  what  was  genuine  in  the  poetry 
of  Musens  fnm  what  waa  mere  inteipolaliaB.  (/fe- 
rod.,  7,  6.—Patuan.,  1,  82.) 

Okobandkr,  or,  as  Coray  writes  Um  name,  OifEsi»- 
DiR,  a  Greek  author  and  Piatome  phikwopher.  Coo- 
enning  tha  period  in  whldi  he  flonriabed,  nothing 
more  can  be  aaeeitained  thui  that  he  Kved  about  tiie 
middle  of  the  first  century.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
work  of  much  edebrity,  entitled,  ^TpaTrryiKbc  Ao^, 
bein^  a  treatise  on  tht  duties  of  a  geneiaj.  Tins  pro- 
duction is  the  source  whence  all  the  works  on  tins 
subject,  in  Gre^  and  Latin,  that  were  subsequently 
piduished,  derived  their  oiimi.  It  is  atfll  bsld  tai  es- 
timation by  military  men.  The  best  editions  are,  that 
of  Schweliel,  Norimb.,  1762,  fol.,  and  that  of  Coray, 
Parit,  1822,  8vo.  Appended  to  the  latter  are  the  first 
olesT  of  Tynnns  and  a  translation  of  Onosander,  both 
in  French.  The  profits  of  hia  edition  were  given  to 
the  unfortunate  suferere  of  Chios.  {SckdU,  Hut.  Lit. 
Or.,  Tol.  S,  p.  361,  teqq.) 

OrasLTss,  son  of  L^ourgos,  king  of  Nemea.  Hyp- 
siOTle,  the  Lenmian  pruieeas,  whom  her  countrywomen 
had  sold  into  slavaiy  when  thtj  fbnnd  that  she  had 
saved  her  fethor,  waa  nurse  to  the  infant  Opheltes, 
when  the  army  of  Adrastus  marched  to  Nemea,  on 
its  way  to  Xhebes.  She  undertook  to  guide  the  new- 
comers to  a  spring ;  and,  for  that  purpoae,  left  the 
cfaikl  lying  on  the  grass,  wlwre  a  seipeat  found  and 
killed  It.  The  Argive  leaden  wtew  ua  sMpett  «ad 
buried  the  child.  Amphiarana,  the  fomoos  sooUisayer 
and  warrior,  augur^  ill  luck  fmm  tlus  event,  and  tiU- 
ed  the  child  Arcoemorus  {FateSegmtur),  as  indioKtive 
of  the  evUa  that  were  to  befiiU  the  clueftuns.  His 
other  name,  Opheltes,  is  derived,  according  to  the 
miythologitta,  from  Aftf^  as  he  died  by  the  bite  of  a 
WO 
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wenenL  Admstos  and  the  other  ddefa  then  cdekv 
led  funeral  games  in  his  honoui,  which  were  titeeom- 
mencenwnt  of  what  were  afterward  eaUed  the  Ffeme- 
an  games.    {AfoUoi.,  3,  6, 4. — Heynt,  ad  he.) 

Onm,  a  laiul  Whk^  waa  known  to  (he  Hebmn 
and  to  the  neigUbownDgHBtiona  as  esriy  as  the  dme 
of  Job,  and  was  Aided  for  prododng  sacii  an  ahandmce 
of  ezeellent  goM,  that goM  of  0|Ab"  beeaoe  a 
proverbial  expreasien  for  toe  gotd.  (1  utnM.,S9,4.— 
Js*.  »,  S4.— 29, 1«.— Psoftn*.  4fi.  9.— ZmmA,  IS. 
IS.)   The  Septuagint  veiakn  gives  SofMrt  (lo^ifi^ 
as  the  name  ofthe  regtOB ;  butvaiioaafimnsocnirin 
the  MS6.,  such  as  iofeip,  ioo^ip,  2g(^,  lu^ip, 
^u^tpd,  %afapd.    We  meet  wHh  dns  last  also  in 
JoMphns  {Ant.  Jhd.,  e,  6»  i.-'-Conmh  Hnenwin, 
ad  loe.).  The  poeition  of  Oi^iir  is  very  dffienit  to  it- 
tennine,  aitd  moeh  direin^  nt  o^ioii  oialB  man^ 
Ul^cal  eiitios  on  the  nl^e^   We  an  infinmcdte 
Scriptare,  that  Solomon,  in  conjunction  wiA  HEnrn, 
of  Tyre,  sent  a  navy  from  Ezion-geber,  H  fln 
of  the  Red  Sea,  to  CMdr,  and  tiiat  this  navy  re- 
turned, biinnng  four  boKued  and  twenty  (in  Chrorn- 
cles  460)  tuents  of  gold,  sandal-wood  (caUed,  in  our 
translation,  abnng  or  algum  treesX  and  preaoassbnes 
(I  Kinga,  9,  Sfl-M.— A.,  10,  11.— Compare  S  dm., 
6,  17,  18;  A.,  9,1^;  and  also  that  Jebodiqihathiilt 
ships  of  TaraUah  to  go  to  Ophir  fer  g^  (m  Chmd- 
ck$  it  ia  said  that  he  boSt  ships  to  go  to  Tanhah), 
which  were  wredted  at  Ezion^geber.   (1  Kvtp,  tk, 
48,  49.~Conipum  3  GUrm.,  20,  38,  S7.)  We  an 
also  told,  in  1  Kingt,  10,  8S,  that  SolonMn  had  at 
seaanavy  ofTaraWshwiththenavyofHirain.  Onee 
in  three  years  (or  erveiy  tiurd  year)  came  the  navy  of 
Tambish,  bringing  ^cM  and  silver,  rroty,  and  apes,  snd 
peaeoeks. — New,  unee  both  Solomon  and  Jeho^phat 
built  the  nanea  bound  for  Ophir  at  Exion-^ri>er,  it 
tiieheadofthe  Red^  Sen,  it  is  dear  that  we  must  eefk 
for  Ophir  somewhere  on  'the  eborea  of  the  Indian 
Ocean-;  for  it  is'  llfi^y  improbable  that  Strfomon'a 
ahipswent  fertberlhan  tbeCsfie  ofGoodHqw  tB  one 
direction,  or  than  tiie  Indian  Ardiipriago  in  the  ether : 
it  is  not  likely,'  indeed,  that  they  went  so  fir  either 
way.    Nearly  all  ttie  inquiries  into  the  position  of 
Ojnir  have  proceeded  on  tbe  aaaomption,  that  the  pas- 
sage in  1  KtngM,  10, 22,  refers  to  the  same  navy  which 
ia  ap^cn  of  hi  I  Kmga,  9, 27,  Mfj.,  and,  oonsiequent- 
ly,  that  TanUA  and  Ophir  were  vmtffid  m  the  same 
voyage.    It  has  therefore  been  menssaiy  fcr  those 
who  mak«  this  assumption  not  only  to  find  a  place 
which  suits  the  description  of  Ophir,  and  wfaich  pro- 
doees  "  gold,  sandal-wood,  and  precions  stimes,"  bat 
abo  to  account  for  the  "  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  pea- 
cocks" which  were  brought  by  the  navy  of  Tarshish, 
and  for  the  three  years  consomed  in  the  voyagr.  But 
TamUah  was  pK^abfy  tiie  same  jriace  as'ratessaa  m 
Spain ;  and  theiipfbre,  if  TarAJsfa  and  Ojdrir  are  to  be 
connected,  we  must  m^e  the  grain itoua  snppontioD 
that  therewas  another  ^[^rshish-in  the  East.  BesUrs, 
TarshiA  and  Ophir  are  not  mentioned  together  in  the 
account  of  Solomon's  voyages :  the  shtpa  that  went  to 
Opiur  (1  King;  9, 28)  eeem  to  have  made  only  a  siule 
voyage,  fox  the  ponooe  of  fetc^g  only  a  -qxciMd 
quantihr  of  gold,  wUh  the  "  navy  t^TvAiA,"  wfaiii 
"Um  king  bid"  (not  going  to  OpUr,  but)  "at  sea," 
made  its  voyage  every  three  years ;  md,  moreover,  the 
products  of^ the  two  voyages  were  difleieiit,  gold  brin; 
the  imly  aitide  common  to  tiie  two.    For  these  rea- 
eona,  Rmnell  anpears  to  be  correct  in  saying  *^lhsl 
two  distinct  kinos  of Tt^ages  were  perfbnned  ^  these 
fleetat  Uwt  toOpUr  from  the  Ked  Sea,  and  that  to 
tbo  coast  of  Guinea  (or  to  l^uKbish,  wbmver  it  was) 
from  the  Mediterrmnean.*'   (JteiMsS,  Qeofr.  of  Heni- 
otut,  vo4.  3,  p.  863.)   Hie  oOnjmnt  mention  OfAir 
and  Tarshish,  in  the  account  df  Jdmshapbat's  navy, 
admits  of  ea^  explanation.   Either  there  may  be 
some  nufltake  m  tiie  aoemmt  ia%€^uvm.i  90, 36,'Mf « 
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irtiich  diflen  maSiaUij  from  that  in  1  Kinga,  32,  48, 
tea.,  or  "  Tanhkb"  in  the  feimer  paasue  ma;  mean 
oiily  "  a  diBtant  voyage  \"  and  we  know  tnat  the  phrase 
in  the  Mter  pasaare,  "  shipa  of  TanhiBh,"  is  frequent- 
)r  tiaed  in  the  Ola  Teatament  for  large,  strong  ehipa. 
The  question,  therefore,  aa  to  the  position  of  Opnir 
must  not  be  eBeambered  with  any  conaideratKnis  that 
refer  to  Taid^.  (EneyeL  V:  KiM^.,  toI.  16,  p. 
447.)— The  earijr  Portugese  Ravinton  beUeved  that 
tkey  bad  foimd  Opbii  in  the  mooem  Sefaia,  on  the 
«Mtero  eoaat  of  Africa,  opposite  ^  island  of  Mada^ 
gascar,  uid  this  same  opinion  was  aabsequently  main- 
taioed  br  Dapper  {Afnca,  p.  895),  Montesqmen,  and 
Bruce  [Traxika,  vol.  1,  p.  8S2).  The  improbability, 
however,  of  this  position  being  the  true  one,  haa  been 
fUiy  shown  brVineoit  (Pmpltu,  p.  966)  and  Salt' 
lYtgvt  to  Aojfwnmm,  p.  lOS).  Tno  duaf  gnrand, 
bdMO,  for  so  emmeoiu  an  c^jnmon,  nnnms  to  hare 
been  a  mppeaed  resemblance  in  name  between  Sc/ala 
and  Ophir,  or  Sophara.  Calmet  plseea  Opfair  at  the 
head  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Enphrates,  among  the 
.  Taperes  or  Baspires  ;  the  grid  bemg  conveyed  vom 
thifl  quarter,  he  supposet,  to  some  harbour  on  the  Per- 
sian CrQlf  (Dkt.  0^.,  ».  V.)  Bochart  makes  two 
(^hire,  (me  in  Arabia,  near  the  Sabaii  {Oeogr.  Saer., 
%  %7.~0p.,  vol.  3,  col.  188),  and  the  other  in  India. 
The  former  oo^  of  these,  he  tlunks,  was  known  to 
the  Jews  down  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  who,  in  con^ 

Cha  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  first  sent  an  expe- 
to  the  latter.  This  latter  Ophir  he  considers  to 
be  identied  with  Ceylon.  (GWr.  8acr.,  I.  c— Ob., 
VOL  S,  ed.  141.)  W«Us  places  Ophir  in  India,  in  the 
nonitjr  of  CiAul.  {Saer.  Geogr.,  m,  v.)  Sehleosner 
iaia  bvonr  of  SjAin.  Fei.  Test,  vol.  3,  p.  76.) 

lydnen  also  decides  in  favour  of  India,  and  supposes 
Ojdur  to  have  been  one  of  the  Itlea  of  Snnda,  an  isl- 
and called  Ophir  lying  near  Sumatra  at  the  present 
day.  (De  Commerc.  et  Navigal.  Hcbrteomm,  ice.  — 
Ornment.  GSU.,  vol.  16,  p.  164,  uqq.)  Michaefia 
■opposes  OpUr  to-lum  been  in  Arabia,  and  condemns 
d»  <^nion  of  Boeliait,vrlio  finds  another  in  InUa,  as 
Steady  stated.  {SpiciUgium,  Oeogr.  Hebr.  ext.,  para. 
n,  p.  184,  teqq.)  Prideanx,  Gossellin  {Reck.,  vol.  2, 
P  118),  Vircent  {Peripliu,  p.  865,  #e?y.),  Niebuhr, 
and  others,  likewise  declare  for  Arabia  Felix,  or  the 
eopntiy  of  the  Sabni,  where  Aphar  (Saphar)  and  the 
irins  of  the  anetcoit  Hinuarite  aw'slUnn  make  it  m 
<Ue  to  them  that  ws  most  here  htik  for  the  Ophir  of 
Sofomon.  Mannert  cranes  to  the  same  conclusion, 
(ffrogr.,  vol.  10,  irt.  1,  p.  1»3.)  It  is  most  probiAle, 
flierefore,  that  Ophir  was  in  the  southern  part  of Aralna. 
tt  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  names  of  Am< 
|m  tribes,  in  Genena,  10,  29.  The  «  gold  of  Ophir" 
>■  ipcdten  of  in  the  book  of  Job,  a  work  most  piobabty 
of  .\fabian  origin.  The  products  of  the  voyage,  too, 
easily  have  been  obtained  from  Arabia ;  for, 
™iigh  gold  is  not  found  there  now,  we  have  the  tes- 
uimny  of  many  ancient  writers  that  it  was  in  ancient 
tinea.  It  is,  however,  ve^  probaUe  that  Ophir  was 
an  emponom  of  the  Phcenicians  tot  their  eastern  trade ; 
■ad,  if  BO,  the  difiicidly  as  to  the  productions  is  at 
jince  removed. — Before  brining  this  article  to  a  close. 
It  ma^  not  he  amiss  to  nodce  the  very  aingular  opinion 
rfAnua  Montanns,  who  finds  Ophir  in  rau,  the  gold 
nParpsim  <2  Chrm.,  9,  6)  being,  according  to  mm, 
Ibe  told  of  that  country  {Peru-ann).  It  is  of  this  that 
Sealiger  remarks,  **  PvOo  Ariim  MtmiamtM  Wat  joe- 
Qlstoriv  tfUerpretaHomt  auetorem  ate."  tSaJaer, 
Epiat,  *87.) 

Ofbis,  I.  a  miall  livsr  of  Aria  Minor,  fbnnlnff  part 
di  the  eastern  bomidary  of  Pontus.   It  rises  m  Ae 

inonntaina  of  ttio  Tzani,  and  felts  into  the  Enxino  to 
the  southwest  of  RhizzBum.  Reicbard  gives  Of  as 
the  modem  name.  {Arrian,  Peripl.  Eux.  —  Hudaon, 
Geogr.  Mix.,  1,  6.)~n.  Ariver  in  Arcadia,  running  by 
Uauinea,  and  fiiffing  into  the  AJIpfaeos.  (P(ws.,e,8.) 


OphiOsa  COfut^a)  or  Ophidbsa  ('O^w&nm),  a 
name  given  to  many  places  in  ancient  gieogr^hy,  and 
referring  to  their  having  been,  at  one  time  or  other, 
more  or  less  infested  hj  serpents  (5^tf,  a  aervent). 
The  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  following  :  I.  An 
island  in  the  Memterranean,  off  the  coast  of  Spain ,  and 
forming  one  of  the  Pitynss,  or  Rne  islands.  By  the 
Romans  it  was  generally  called  Cotubraria,  a  transla- 
tion of  the  QreeE  name,  and  is  now  styled  laa  Colum- 
bretea,  or  Mimt  Colihre.  Strabo  ana  Ptolemy  con- 
fonnd  it  with  Fonnontera.  {Wcert,  Geogr.,  vol.  8,  p. 
471.)  — II.  A  city  of  European  Stythla,  on  the  lefl 
bank  of  the  river  Tyras,  wnich  in  Pliny's  time  was 
also  called  Tyra.  The  modem  Palanca,  not  far  from 
the  mouth'  of  the  Dneister,  is  supposed  to  correspond 
to  the  ancient  city.  (Ptiny,  4,  12.  —  Bischoff  uni 
MlSlkr,  Worterb.  ier  Get^.,p.  806.)  ~  III.  Hie  ear- 
lier name  of  the  iriand  of  Tenos.  (P/tn.,  4,  IZ.y^ 
TV.  One  of  the  earlier  names  of  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
(Pfin.,  8,  31.) 

Oflct,  the  same  with  the  Osri.  {Vid.  Osci.) 
"That  Opicaa,  Opacua,  and  Oaeua  are  the  same  name, 
is  expressly  remarked,"  observed  Niebuhr,  '*  by  Roman 
srammarians.  {Futna,  a.  v.  Otcum.)  The  Greek 
langua^  adopted  only  the  fint  form,  and  the  last  pre- 
vailed m  the  Latin."  (Aotr.  Hiat.,  vol.  1,  p.  64,  Cam- 
bridge  traiut.) — Buttmann  indulges  in  some  curious 
speculations  respectmg  this  and  other  ancient  names 
of  cognate  form.  "  There  is  a  multiplicity  of  traces," 
he  observes,  "  which  concur  in  proving  that  in  the 
word  Apis,  Apia,  Kes  the  original  name  of  a  most  an- 
cient people  who  inhabited  the  European  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  fabulous  personages  Pelopa,  Ce- 
eropa,  Meropa,  compared  with  the  names  of  countries 
and  people,  as  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  Mcropes  (in 
Cos) ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  the  names  Dryopea,  Dry- 
opa ;  Dolopea,  Dtdopt,  show  that  Ova,  Opca,  corre- 
sponding with  tlie  Opici,  O^tei,  in  Italy,  and  meaning 
ths  same  as  Apia,  were  ancient  names  of  people ;  ai^ 
that  the  first  syllaUe  in  those  namtts  served  to  £stin- 
goish  the  different  ftmilie*  or  tribes,  as  the  Pelopea, 
Gercopea,  Meropet,  Sec  The  Abaniea  in  Eubcea,  the 
Aonea  in  Boeotia,  the  Auaonea  and  Oad  in  Italy,  are 
but  varieties  of  the  same  name."  {LexUogua,  p.  164, 
not.,  Piaklake'a  trdnal.) 

OpIva  Spolia,  spoils  taken  by  a  Roman  general 
from  B  general  ofthe  enemy  whom  he  had  stun.  They 
were  dedicated  to,  and  suspended  in  the  temple  of,  Ju- 
irfterFeretrius.  Thesespoilswereobtained  onlythrica 
before  the  fall  of  the  republic.  The  first  by  Romulus, 
who  slew  Acron,  king  of  the  Csninonses ;  the  next 
by  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  who  slew  Lars  Tolumnius, 
kme  of  ^e  Veientes,  A.U.C.  818 ;  and  Oie  third  by 
M.  Claudius  Marecllus,  who  slew  Viridomarus,  a  king 
ofthe  Gaols,  A.U.C.  530. 

OpiHfcsi  L,  Napos,  was  consot  121  B.C.  He 
made  Umself  conspicuous  fay  hia  inveterate  hostility  to 
Caius  Gracchus^  and  was  die  leader  in  the  affray  wmcb 
terminated  with  the  death  of  the  latter.  He  was  after- 
watd  convicted  of  having  received  a  bribe  from  Jugur- 
tha,  and  was  banished.  He  ended  his  days  in  great 
poverty  and  wretchedness  at  0mhaehium.  {Cte., 
Oral.,  S,  1S9.— 7(1.,  pro  Plane.,  t9.—S^.,  BeU.  Jug.y 
12.— Paten.,  3,  6.)  From  alt  that  we  can  g^ 
er  relative  to  this  individual,  it  would  appear  that  ho 
was  a  rictim  to  the  spirit  of  party.  His  conduct  to- 
wards Cains  Gracchus  and  his  followers  is  represented 
as  cruel  in  the  extreme  ;  and  yet,  when  brought  to 
trial  by  the  tribune  Duilins  for  having  put  to  death  a 
great  number  of  dtitens  during  his  consulship  without 
observing  the  fonns  of  justice,  he  was  acquitted 
thrcmg^  the  powerful  eloquence  ofthe  consul  Papirius 
Carbo.  So,  again,  his  trial  and  condemnation  for  bri- 
bery are  pronounced  by  Cicero  {vro  Sextio)  decidedly 
unjust.  (Compare  Schegk.  ad  YeU.  Palerc,  2,  7.)— • 
During  the  consoldup  of  Opimius,  the  heat  of  the 
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wunmeT  wu  bo  great  aa  to  produce  an  extnoidinai; 
fertility  and  excellence  in  ali  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
throughout  Italy.  Hence  the  Opimian  wine  became 
femous  to  a  late  period.    {Vid.  Falcmus.) 

Opis,  a  ciu  on  the  river  Ti^a,  in  Assyria,  west  of 
Artcmita.  It  La  probably  the  eame  with  that  which 
Pliny  calls  AnUochia.  [Herodotiu,  1,  189.  —  Xen., 
AniU>.,  2,  4.— Pliny,  6,  87.) 

Opitekgium,  a  city  of  Venetia  in  Northern  Italy, 
on  the  right  bank  of  tJie  river  Plavis.  It  is  now  Odes- 
xo,  a  town  of  some  consequence,  {Slrabo,  214. — 
Pliny,  8,  19.)  Tho  Opitergini  MoDtes  are  in  the 
neigotiouriiood  of  this  place,  and  amtnig  than  rises 
the  Liquentia  or  lavenza. 

OppU  Lex,  by  C.  Oppius,  a  tribune  of  the  com- 
mons, A.U.C.  640.  It  requind  that  no  woman  should 
have  in  her  dress  above  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  nor 
wear  a  garment  of  different  colours,  nor  ride  m  a  car^ 
riage  in  tho  city  or  in  any  town,  or  within  a  mile  of  it, 
unless  upon  occasion  of  a  public  sacrifice.  This 
sumptuary  law  was  made  during  the  public  dis^resBes 
consequent  on  Hannibal's  being  in  Italy.  It  was  re- 
pealed eighteen  years  afterwucC  on  Que  petition  of  the 
Roman  ladies,  though  stienuoualy  opposed  by  Cato. 
(Lipy,  34,  l.—Taal.,  Atoi.,  8,  33.) 

OppiANua,  an  eminent  Greek  grammarian  and  poet 
of  Cilicia,  two  of  whose  woiks  are  stUl  extant  un- 
der the  titles  *' CyiUffetica"  (Kw^yeruca),  or  "On 
Hunting ;"  and  "  Halieutiea"  ('AAimrixa),  or  "  On 
Fishing."'  The  time  and  place  of  his  birth  are  not 
.fully  agreed  upon.  Syncellus  {Ckronogr.,  p.  362,  se^.) 
and  Jerome  (Ckrotiic.)  place  him  in  Uie  reign  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  Antoninus ;  but  Sozomcn  {Prof,  ad 
Hiat.  Eceles.),  Suidas  (#.  v.  ^Ovmavo^),  and  others, 
make  him  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Severus  ;  and 
though  Oppian,  in  both  his  poems,  addresses  the  em- 
peror by  the  name  ^^Aniojuiau"  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  Caiacalla  is  meant,  as  this  ^;mellation  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  when  he  was  assocuted  with  his  &- 
ther  in  the  empire  (A.I).  198. — Herodtan,i,  IO),ftndaa 
this  is  the  name  by  which  he  js  oommonly  designated 
by  the  ancient  historians,  Herodian,  Dio  Cassius,  &c. 
As  to  his  birthplace,  Suidas  supposes  it  to  have  been 
C<nycu8,  but  the  anonymous  auUior  of  the  Greek  life 
otOppsa,  and  most  ouier  authorities,  say  that  he  was 
bom  at  Anazarba,  a  city  which  also  gave  Inrth  to  IMos- 
corides.  His  father  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of 
some  consideration  in  his  native  city,  for  he  was  ban- 
uhed  to  the  island  of  Melita,  in  the  AdriaUc,  by  Sev- 
erus, for  suffering  himself  to  be  so  entirely  engrossed 
by  his  philosophical  studies  as  to  neglect  coming  in  per- 
son, along  with  his  fellow-citizens,  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  emperor,  when,  in  taking  a  progress  through 
Cictlia,  the  laUer  made  his  entrance  into  Anaxarw. 
He  was  accompanied  in  his  exile  by  his  son  OMnan, 
who  had  enjc^ed  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  educa- 
tion under  the  superintendence  of  bis  fhther,  and  who 
now  began  to  devote  himself  to  poetry.  Accordingly, 
he  now  composed  his  poem  on  nEhing,  and  presented 
it  to  the  Emperor  Severus  {Sozomettf  Praf.  ad  Hut. 
EeeU*.),  or,  more  probably  (Sutdaa, ».  v.  'Oinrtovof.— 
Oppian,  Halwiu.,  1,  8. — Id.  4,  6),  to  his  son  Car- 
acal la,  who  was  BO  much  pleased  with  H  that  he  not 
only  repealed  ihe  sentence  of  his  father's  banishment, 
but  aUo  presented  Oppian  with  a  piece  of  gold  for 
each  vorse  that  it  contained.  Suidas  says  that  he  re- 
ceived on  this  occasion  30,000  gold  pieces ;  but  he 
must  have  counted  the  verses  contained  in  all  Opfnan's 
poems,  since  the  IJalicatiea  consisted  of  only  about 
S500.  Keckoning  the  aureus  at  about  S3  40  ets.  of 
our  currency,  the  sum  received  by  the  poet  will  be 
nearly  Sl2,000.  The  verses  of  Oppian  might  there- 
fore well  be  called  3;/wou  Itvj],  "golden  verset." 
{Sosomen,  I.  c.) — Oppian  died  of  the  plague  shortly 
after  his  return  to  his  native  country,  at  the  eariy  age 
of  thirty,  leaving  behind  him  three  poems,  on  "  Hook- 
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HV*'  CUevTHca),  "  Hnntmg'*  (Kvrmruco),  lad  "FiA 
t']^'  ('AAievrutu).  —  The  'Ifevnxu  ctnuaatcd  of  twt 
books  according  to  Suidas,  or  rather  of  five  accoid- 
ing  to  the  anonymons  Greek  author  of  Ofqwui'i  life, 
arra  are  no  longer  extant ;  but  a  Greek  panfAiuc  in 
pivse,  bv  £utecnius,  of  three  books,  was  poblithed  in 
1703  {Hamiia,  6vo,  ed.  E.  '^AladioaiasX  which  iiaki 
insetted  in  Schneider's  edition  of  Ofiiuui,  Arpsl., 
8vo,  1776. — The  "Cywgetka"  are  wnttea  in  bom- 
et«r  vene,  consist  ofabout  2100  lines,  and  are  &niti 
into  four  books.    They  display  a  very  fair  ktwiikd{t 
of  natural  history,  with  which,  however,  a  good  nuj 
absurd  fables  are  mixed  up. —  Hie  "Haittutia:'  ut 
also  written  in  hexameter  verse,  and  cooaisi  o[  ta 
books,  of  wludk  the  first  two  contdn  the  Mtaual  Um- 
ty  of  fishes,  and' the  last  three  the  ett  of  fisl^.  Is 
this  poem,  as  in  the  "Cyii^efica,"the  anthordiipl^ 
considerable  zooloncal  knowledge,  thoush  it  conuiu 
several  fables  ano  absurdities.    The  "HaimiKir  m 
much  superior  to  the  "Cynegelua'*  in  point  of  Rjlt 
and  poetical  embellishment,  and  it  is  partly  on  acawd 
of  this  great  disparity  that  it  has  been  supposed  ilut 
the  tvro  poems  wm  not  cpmpoeed  by  the  suae  pa- 
son.    But  there  are  other  and  stronger  nasora  is  ts^ 
port  of  this  opinion  (which  was  first  put  fi«ti  bj 
Schneider,  in  the  preface  to  his  first  e^tion  of  Ojfian'i 
works),  rendering  it  almost  certain  that,  timfb  hj 
the  universal  consent  of  antiquity  Oppiaa  wnit  > 
poem  on  hunting,  yet  it  cannot  be  that  woich  nciv  goct 
under  bis  name.    Oppian  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  Ci> 
lician,  but  the  author  of  the  "Cyntgttica"  teik  ci 
distinctly,  in  two  different  passages,  that  bis  lothe 
place  was  a  city  on  the  Orontcs  in  Syria  (probabh 
Apamea,  lib.  2,  v.  126,  teqq.  —  lb.,  v.  156,  k*  \ 
Schneider  supposes  that  the  two  Oppians  were  citLn 
father  and  son,  or  uncle  and  nephew.    This  a^sktt 
renpecting  two  Oppians  has  been  denied  In  Belie  ^ 
BaUn,  WW)  publiuied  an  ecBtion  of  the  '^Cytttv^tT 
in  1786,  Argent.,  4to  and  Svo,  and  wbo,  as  IXbdiii 
says,  "  seems  to  have  entered  upon  the  task  ahcost  ex- 
pressly with  a  determination  to  oppose  the  aulhorit^ 
and  controvert  the  pomtious  of  Sdmeider;"  bet  it  u 
only  by  altering  the  text  in  both  Dassagcs  (and  that, 
too,  not  vei^  skilfully)  that  he  has  oecn  able  to  tecon- 
cile  them  with  the  commonly-fccond  f^faiian  that  the 
poem  ie  the  work  of  Onpisn.    In  SdmeideT's  second 
edition  be  continues  to  Dold  his  former  ofoiiab,  asA  re- 
plies to  the  objections  of  JSdin  de  Balhi.   It  mpprat^ 
from  an  allusion  to  fishing  and  the  sea  dntiea,  m  tbc 
first  book  of  the  "  Cyn^titca"  (v.  77,  s^?-),  that  »to 
poem  was.  composed  after  the  "/fofiniAca,"  and  as  a 
sort  of  supplement  or  companion  to'it ;  and  this  has 
tended  to  confirm  the  coomion  opinion  that  hoth  poccs 
were  written  by  the  same  author. — With  regard  to  thr 
poetical  merits  of  Oppian,  he  seems  to  be  one  oflboar 
po^  whose  works  nave  been  more  Raised  than  icai. 
Julius  Cesar  Scaliger  pronoiinces  him  to  be  "  a 
lime  and  incomparable  poet,  the  most  perfect  arito 
among  the  Greeks,  and  the  only  one  of  thcan  thai 
came  up  to  Virgil."  (Poe^,^9.)  SirTtHmnsBrmrGs 
e^ls  him'* one  ofths  best  epic  poets,"  aiid**woiidRs 
that  his  elegant  lines  should  be  so  mudi  ue^edeJi  Vai- 
gar  Errort,  1,  6) ;  and  if,  as  Rapin  says,  be  is  scnv- 
times  dry  (Reflex,  tur  la  Poclique,  p.  176),  k  mn  faiiK 
be  accounted  for  and  excusea  when  we  coHiaer  tV 
unpropitious  nature  of  his  subject."    His  style  is  dond 
and  copious,  the  language  upon  the  whole  g(M 
though  (as  is  noticed  lnr.HeuiNas^  ad  Nommi  JUvnt-. 
p.  197)  it  is  now  and  then  deformed  by-Latintiaa  — 
The  last  and  (as  far  as  it  goee)  the  best  edition  of  Op- 
pian's  two  poems  is  Schneider's  »econ<l  one.  vihira 
unhappily  is  unfinished,  Lipt.,  Svo,  1813.     The  most 
comjHele  edition  is  that  pnbushed  by  Schzmder  in  1 
Argent.,  Svo,  containing  also  the  f^plbraipr  of  Ac 
"Lceutica,"  by  Eutecnius,  to  which  we  have  alrrsdy 
tetened.   Schneider  pubtished  some  addenda  to 
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■dilioii  m  lui  Anaieeta  Critiea,  Franeof.y  1777,  Sro, 
fueie.  1,  p.  81,  segq. — (Eneyel.  Ut.  Kjuml.,  vol.  16, 
p.  469,  Meqq.—Scml,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  67.) 

Opa,  called  also  Tellus,  the  goddeu  of  the  Eaith,  and 
the  same  with  the  Rhea  of  the  Greeks.  ( Vid.  Rhea.) 
Another  form  of  her  oame  was  Opis.  The  appella- 
tion Op*  or  Opt*  U  piainlT  condectad  with  opet, 
"wealto,"  of  which  the  eartlt  is  the  bettown-;  and 
A»r  ftidv^  th*  Opalia,  was  on  the  saow  dqr  wiUi  ^ 
orighta)  SstomaUa.  {Maerob.,  Sat.,  1,  10.  —  Varro, 
L  X.,  6.  p.  N.—KeightUy'»  Mythoiogy,  p.  6St6.) 

Opus  (gen.  OputUu),  one  of  the  moat  ancient  citiea 
of  Greece,  the  ca[Htal  of  the  Lobri  Opuntii,  whose  tei^ 
liter;  laj  to  the  north  of  Bcsotia.  According  tQ  Stro- 
bo,it  was  fifteen  atadia  ficom  the  sea,  and  the  distance 
bttween  it  and  Cynus,  its  cmporitun,  was  six^  atadia. 
(Stra6o,  425.)  Livy  places  Opus,  however,  only  one 
mile  from  the  sea  (28,  6). — This  place  is  celebrated 
by  Pindar  as  the  domain  of  Deucalion  and  PTrrha(0/., 
9,  62),  and  by  Homer  as  the  birthplace  of  Patroclus. 
(Ihad,  18,  325.)  The  form  of  government  adt^pted 
by^  this  Opontians  was  pecoliat,  sinee^  as  we  learn 
from  Aristotle,  they  intrusted  the  sols  administrntion 
to  one  magistrate.  {Polit.,  3,  16,)  PliUarch  com- 
mends their  pioty  and  observance  of  religious  ntes. 
Herodotas  infomis  us  that  they  furnished  seven  ships 
to  the  Greek  fleet  at  Artemisium  (8,  1).  They  were 
■obsequeatly  conquered  by  Myrooides,  the  Athenian 

Eeral.  In  the  war  between  Antigonus  and  CJassan- 
.  Opus,  having  fiivoared  the  latter,  was  besieged  by 
Ftfliemy,  m  general  in  the  service  of  Antigomis.  ft 
was  ocoiptMl  sevexsl  years  after  by  Attalus,  king  of 
Pemmus.in  the  Macedonian  war;  out,  on  the  advance 
of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  he  was  forced  to  make  a 

Eredpitate  retreat  to  his  ships,  and  narrowly  escaped 
;ing  taken.  (Ltsy,  28,  6.)  —  The  positbn  of  this 
town  has  not-  been  precisely  detennined  by  the  re- 
naiebes  of  modem  timvdlers.  {Wkder't  TraveU,  p. 
Stb.~Meta.,  Otogr.y  3,  p.  3S3.— i>oifat>e^  voL  2,  p. 
58.— Gea*sZttii«rary,p.229.)  Its  rnins  are  laid  down, 
in  I^apie's  map,  a  little  to  the  southwest  ofAlaeht,  and 
cast  of  TalaaUt.    {Cramer's  Ajic.  Oreece,  vol.  S,  p. 

OxAcobini,  an  oiacle. '  The  primary  and  proper  sig- 
uficatioa  of  tile  term  is  Uiat  of  a  reqmise  fnun  an  oiB- 
de,  and  Cicero  wxn  that  "  oraeula"  were  so  called 
"quod  inest  in  bis  PeoTKmoraAo,'*    (7'op.,S0.)  The 
word,  however,  is  frequently  smijlt^ed  to  denote  the 
place  whence  the  answers  of  divinities,  as  regarded  the 
events  of  the  future,  were  supposed  to  be  obtained. 
Oracular  responses  were  callea  by  the  Cireeks  XfiffOfti^ 
ot  fmrreia  ;  the  name  fiovrtlov  was  also  often  given 
to  the  oracular  place,  or  seat  of  the  oracle. — Curioa^ 
nganfing  the  fntore,  and  tlie  desire  to  penetrate  its 
mysteries,  are  distortions  which  excite  a  powerfiil 
control  over  the  mmds  of  men  in  every  stage  of  sod- 
sty.   Amon^  nations  that  have  made  little  advance- 
ment  in  ciTilization  and'inteUigence,  they  operate  with 
peculiar  ff>rce;  and  in  these  dispositions,  comlnned 
mtb  the  belief  that  the  gods  had  both  the  ability  and  the 
melittstion  to  affind  the  knowledge  so  eagertv  sought 
after,  the  oracles  of  the  pagan  world  bad  their  origui. 
Of  these  oracles  the  most  fiuooas  were  those  of  Greece, 
and  among  them  the  three  most  noted  were  those  of 
Dodona,  Delphi,  and  Trophonias.   In  the  number  of 
other  noted  oracles  of  antiquity  may  be  mentioned  that 
of  Jupiter  AmmoD  in  the  deserts  of  Lil^  of  the 
BranebidfB  in  Iraia,  of  Pella  in  Macedonia,  of  the  bead 
of  Orphean  at  Lesbos,dcc.   There  were  also  current 
in  Greece  numerouB  so-cailed  prophecies,  the  prodoo- 
tion  of  individuals  who  were  probably  supposed  t> 
■peak  under  a  divine  influence.    Such  were  those  of 
Bacis  and  Museus,  in  which  the  h^le  of  Saiamis  was 
predicted  ;  and  that  of  Lyaistratns,  an  Athenian.  (Ht- 
rod.,  8,  96.) — Though  the  Romans  had  varions  modes 
ascertaining  the  will  of  the  deities,  it  does  not  ap- 


pear that  oracles,  like  tboee  of  Dodona  or  Delphi,  were 
ever  establwhed  among  them ;  and  we  find  that  the 
oracles  of  Greece,  and  particularly  the  Ikr-famed  one 
of  Delphi,  were  consulted  by  them  on  icany  important 
oa»sions.   (Lwy,  5,  lb.  — Id.,  22,  (7,  &£.)-> The 
importance  attached  by  the  Gireeks  md  Bomans  to 
oracular  responses  is  a  striking  featoTe  in  ihe  histoiy 
ofthatpe<^e.  Hardly  any  sntoqaia*,  whither  pnUie 
or  private,  of  any  mmnent,  was  nndeBakenwitbout  le- 
coorse  being  had  to  them,  and  tb^r  «ancti*n  being  ob< 
tained.    In  later  times,  indeed,  their  iifluence  was 
greatiy  dinunuhed,  and  thus  gradoally  fdt  into  disre- 
pute.   Cioero  affiriois,  that,  long  beforehis  a^e,  even 
the  Delphic  oracle  was  regaidra  by  miny  with  con- 
tempt ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  oncles  ware  con- 
sidered by  philosophers  as  nothing  difl^eirt  from  what 
they  really  were,  and  by  politicians  as  instruments 
whudi  could  be  ued  &r  their  purposM. — The  modes 
m  which  oracular  req>onses  ware  del^ered  were  vari- 
ons.   At  Dodona  thej  issued  from  Ue  sacred  oaks,  oi 
were  obtained  from  the  soonds  prodiced  by  the  laidi- 
ing  of  a  brazen  caldroiL  At  Delphi  faey  were  deliver- 
ed by  the  Pytha  after  she  had  inWd  the  ■npoar  that 
proceeded  from  the  sacred  fissure.  lAt  Memphis,  a  fit- 
voorable  or  onfavourable  aaswer  vas  suj^osed  to  be 
retunwd,  according  as  Apis  receied  or  rejected  what 
was  offered  him.   (Vid.  Apis.)  iometimes  the  re^Iy 
was  given  by  letter :  and  sometpies  the  required  in- 
formation could  be  obtained  onlr  by  casting  lots,  the 
lots  being  dice  with  certain  ckuractets  engraven  on 
them,  the  meaning  of  which  w»  ascertained  by  Vefer- 
ring  to  an  ezplaiutoiy  table.  Dreams,  visions,  and 
preternatural  voices  also  anncinced  the  will  of  the  di- 
vinities.— Bishop  Sherlock,  iv'his  discourses  concern- 
ing tiie  use  and  intent  ofmoA^cj,  expresses  his  opin- 
ion that  it  is  impious'to  disbmve  the  heathen  oracles, 
and  to  dray  tbraa  to  have       i^ven  oat  by  the  Evil 
Spirit.   Dr.  Middleton,  faoyever,  in  his  Exomnation, 
dux,  cenfasBBs  that  he,  finhis  own  pait,  is  guilty  of 
this  very  impiety,  and  thafhe  thinks  himself  warrant^ 
ed  to  pronoonce,  from  tb  authority  of  the  best  and 
wisest  heathens,  end  th^vidence  of  these  oracles,  as 
well  as  from  the  naturabf  the  thit^  itself,  that  they 
were  all  a  mer*  imposwe,  wholly  invented  and  sup* 
pcntted  by  human  craf^mtboat  any  s^pematonl  aid 
orintenioeitionwbatejr.  HeaddstbitEnsflliuuide- 
dares  that  them  were  fK)  aothors  amcmg  tbe  heathens 
thansrives  who  bad  pplidy  written  anmstthe  reali^ 
of  them.   AJtbough  jbe  primitive  ftuiers  constantly 
affirmed  them  to  be  ^e  real  efliacto  of  a  sopematural 
power,  and  given      by  the  devil,  yet  M.  de  Fonte- 
neile  maintains,  tha/while  tiie^  preferred  this  vray  of 
eoflnbeting  the  antUrity  of  the  raacles,  as  most  con*' 
nKxfioBs  to  tbemeeles  and  tbe  state  of  the  controvervf 
between tbem  andne  heathens,  yet  tb^  believed  them 
at  tlie  same  time  P  be  nothing  else  but  tbe  effects  of 
human  fraud  and  tontrivance,  which  he  has  illustrated 
by  tiie  ezamplesfof  Clemens  of  Alexwdrea,  Origen, 
and  Ensebius.~-t.iiotber  circumstance  respecting  tbe 
ancient  oracles,  vluch  has  given  lartii  to  much  contrt>- 
versy,  is  tbe  Mu»  when  tb^  eewsed  sHogetber  to  give 
responses.   Ewdnns  was  tbe  first  who  jtropouMed 
the  opinion  tlMdMy  became  silent  ever  after  the  biith 
c»f  CbtiBt ;  and  many  writers,  willing  thus  to  do  hon- 
our to  the  flktbor  of  Cturistianity,  have  given  it  their 
sn^it.   Kilton  makes  allusion  to  this  Uieory,also  in 
tbe  most  magnificent  of  all  his  minor  poms,  "  The 
Hymn  </  tht  Natimtv."   But  tbe  circumstance  that 
may  b«  nuuVs  'available  for  the  purpose  of  poetical  or- 
nament happens  unfortunately  to  be  contrary  to  the 
&ct.    It  appears  from  the  edicU  of  the  emperors 
Theodosius,  Gratian,  and  Valentinian,  that  oracles  ex- 
isted, and  were'  occasionaHy,  at  leaA,  consulted  as  late 
as  A.D.  368.   About  that  period  they  entirely  ceased, 
though  &r  several  centuries  previous  they  bad  sunk 
very  low  in  public  esteem.  So  few  resorted  to  them* 
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thtt  UwasnobngnanMttorofiiilerMttoBMfaitain 
them.  Tofiaids  tbu  coiiniiimi«tk»  ChrutiBnity  pow- 
erfully eontubuted,  by  the  mperiw  enligfataiiiMnt 
whkb  it  caned  along  with  it  whererer  k  tru  intro- 
doeed,  «*d  bjthe  dismay  which  it  made  of  tbe  frlae- 
hood  and  toaj  of  the  aupentitioiw  which  it  was  dea- 
tined  to  cverttvow.  (fneyci.  U».  Kiwwl.,  toL  16.  p. 
464,  lef .)— Th«  Gredao  oracles,  or,  at  least,  the  moat 
celebrated  of  tbtm,  wen  of  foreuQ  Migin,  and  were 
eatabliahedeithei  by  Egyptian  or  Pluenician  atrangen. 
(Weeren,  /Aen,  toI.  6,  p.  M.— Compare  Knight*  In- 
quiry, ^  43,  n,  S3B.)  But  it  waa  imjpoaaible  for  tbeae 
aacerdotal  ectlemanta  to  aaaume  in  Greece  the  aspect 
which  they  l«>k  in  Africa.  Theebaracter  of  the  coon- 
tiy  and  the  a|trit  otUie  people  wm  alike  oppnaed  to 
iL  For  thoo^  tha  popular  relisioB  in  OrMca  wm 
not  whoUj;  un«tnnected  with  p<rfitica,  the  rtate.  having 
MTCr.  a«  io  E{ypt,  heen  fcunded  entirely  upon  nb- 

S'on,  never  mate  a  tanple  ita  central  potot,  tneae  aet- 
jmenta,  faowe^r,  coutmoed  aa  oradea,  of  which  Uw 
Greek  stood  in  leed  both  in  paWc  and  i»ivate  lifr. 
{Heenn,  Ideen,  L  e.  — Vohik*  a/  AmeiM  Gneet^  p. 
78.)  Somewhat  tnalogona  to  tliia  view  ef  the  aab- 
ject  is  the  poailict  aaauned  by  the  advocatea  fiir  the 
exiatence  of  earl}  eaceidotal  caatea  or  «oHegea  in 
Greece ;  and  they  lonaidw  the  oradea  aa  a  icronant 
aurviving  the  overtVow  of  aacerdotal  power.  Henoe 
Ihe^  nnoertake  to  a«Uin  why  the  Maelaa  play  ao  anb- 
ordinate  a  part,  and  mrdaa  bq  little  inflneactf  in  tbe 
eariieiperiodarfGn^hiMory;  fiir  the  atninle  be- 
tween the  aacerdotal  «ate  and  tbe  wariike  ptunen  of 
the  population  had  be^  too  reoent  for  thia,  and  the  Ihp 
trea  or  tbe  latter  waa  aiu  ardent  againat  tboae  who  had 
mdeavoared  to  reduce  hem  under  their  away.  (Con- 
ebtttf,  Ae  la  B^igim,  vi  3,  p.  968.)  Homer  apeaka 
of  no  orada  exorat  D4ona,  and  of  that  indueeUy; 
DO  mention  ia  made  of  Iilphi  in  eithm-of  hia  poema. 
What  bad,  however,  beet  wieated  by  force  from  the 
aacerdotal  caate,  waa  in  *g>eat  meaaon  legained  by 
the  influence  of  tbeae  very  uaelea  on  the  weu  and  au- 
perMitioua.  Everything  tlu  could  tend  to  keep  op  a 
feeling  of  awe  in  the  vtaitv  waa  eaiefolly  exhibited. 
Tbe  aeata  of  tbe  oradea  weneatabliahed  in  the  boatmia 
of  foreata,  by  tbe  lonely  aouea  of  livera,  on  wild  and 
enggy  moontaina,  in  JkMMnywvea,  hot,  above  aB,  near 
tbe  mansiona  of  the  dead ;  mA,  notarithatandmg  the 
efluru  of  idiiloaophy,  and  the>ailleiy  and  aartaam  of 
the  comic  mttae,  the^  nieceedd  in  aeqoiiii^  a  power 
which  often  placed  m  tbe  badb  of  their  expoondera 
the  common  fortunea  of  Greao. — Tbe  tmbiguity  of 
tbe  ozacolai  reaponaea  haa  alwf a  been  a  atUfject  of 
lemaik:  in  thia, indeed. all  tbe  ttifiee and adiailaeia 
ofthepriaaUdiiiacUToentied.  Iven  nedictifln  waa 
auiceptible  of  a  douUe  meaninMnd  Uw  voiw^  of 
the  goda  in  thie  way  remained  awftom  impeaduMot. 
It  must  be  remaiked,  however,  tha  thia  fcXal  andiign- 
ity  on  the  part  of  tbe  oracles  doeanot  confine  itaelf 
merely  to  the  ageaeftaditi«i  and  Uile.  Ontheecm- 
tm^,  H  heetOBM  men  frequent  tla  more  men  part 
with  the  improper  and  degrading  nofona  of  tbe  deity 
which  they  had  originally  entertsim^  Aa  long  aa 
men  are  atill  suflkiently  rode  and  igutant  to  beOeve 
the  gods  cqiable  of  voluntary  &laeb«>d,  tbe  predic- 
tions of  oradea  need  be  marked  by  nt  nrob^'ty ;  a 
deviation  from  truth  on  the  part  of  the  deity  is  in  meb 
a  condition  of  sode^  n^^arded  manly  aa  a  mark 
of  divine  anger.  But  whan  the  ebaneter  of  tbe  gob 
ta  better  undeiatood,  and  whan  their  attribotea  era 
made  to  aaaanw  a  mora  pezftet  and  becoming  form, 
their  honour  ia  conauhed,  and  the  hypothesiB  of  in- 
tentional falsehood  on  their  part  is  no  longer  aAnit- 
ted.  The  [ncedictioDii  of  Ju[Mter  in  the  lUad  are  blae, 
but  not  obsenre,  whereas  the  oradea  mentitmed  in  He- 
rodotua  are  obscure  in  order  not  to  be  Use.  Thna 
it  ia  not  merely  Luus  who,  by  expoaing  Ua  newfy- 
bont  child,  prepares  the  aecompliabment  of  the  verv 
980 


medktionwhiehhebdievedbewaselndtag:  ttnnot 
Gneaas  -akme  who  mahea  to  hia  own  deatncticn  In 
mardiing  against  the  King  of  Perna,  beeauae  the  rw 
had  annooneed  to  him  that,  by  CToaaingfteertaiD  nnr, 
he  vrould  oveithnw  a  great  empire ;  at  a  modi  Uler 
period  than  all  tUa  we  find  the  Pythoneai  in^idBg 
theLacedamoiiianab3;araapooBeeiaimilaraad>imi^ 
to  engage  in  a  war  with  the  Tegmms,  who  pot  them 
to  the  rout  {Herod.,  1,  66)  ;  and  again  we  see  Ae  or 
ade  of  Dodona,  in  oounaelling  tbe  Athenians  to  ttA- 
liab  theoudvea  in  Sidly,  excite  thnn  to  engmge  m  & 
war  with  Syraeuae,  which  jnoved  the  piimaiy  eaut  of 
their  downfall  and  ruin,  while  aU  the  time  the  Sdl; 
indicated  by  the  oracle  waa  merely  a  email  hill  in  die 
nei^bonrhood  of  Athena,  (i^oiwan.,  S,  9.)  !■  fiae, 
it  waa  at  a  period  characteiized  by  the  Beneral  &^ 
aion  of  mental  culture  that  Epaminonoa,  who  had 
alw^B  avoided  maritime  expeditnna,  because  tbe  fodi 
bad  warned  him  to  beware  of  pda^ot,  that  is,  u  ht 
thoQght,  the  aea,  died  in  a  wood  which  bore  ihi<  ntiw 
intbevieiniftrof  Mantinea.  These  anecdotes,  wbctb- 
er  we  ragani  the  occnrwacea  eonneeted  with  thm  *■ 
anthentie  foots  or  otherwise,  serve  neveilhcitw  u 
show  the  prolongation  of  popular  belief  on  this  afi-ca- 
groaalDg  topic. — When  a  rwgion  haa  foUeo  and  (wen 
auecM^d  by  another,  tbe  more  leahma  adnicatM  of 
the  now  beUef  aometinkes  find  themaelves  in  a  cuiiou* 
state  of  embamaameuL  Bo  it  is  with  ngud  to  Uw 
heathen  ^atem  and  Hie  Oiriatiaai  code.  Anonalbe 
nnmenma  oiades  given  to  the  worM  m  ftaaraa^ 
some  have  dianeea  to  find  a  remarkable  acctanpUib- 
ment;  and  the  pious  but  ill-judging  (%riatian,  unable 
to  aacrttie  them  to  deities  In  whom  man  no  longer  be- 
lievea,  ia  driven  to  create  for  them  a  different  oii^ 
"  God,"  ans  RoUm, "  m  order  to  pomdi  tbe  Utudnas 
of  the  heaUien,  somtftimea  pennits  evil  ^miu  to  pt 
rcapmaea  conformable  to  troth."  (Hitt.  Awe., 
1, 8S7.)  The  only  evil  apirit  whidi  bad  an  <^«cy  in 
the  otiBular  ru^onaesof  antiqiu^vraa  dkat  qnUof 
cnfty  impostnie  vrhich  finds  ao  coimiiBl  a  hont 
among  an  aitfiil  and  canning  prieadweo.  {CinuttA 
ie  Ui  Seligum,  vol.  S,  p.  S6»,te^q.) 

OrsilTus  Pofillds,  a  grammanan  of  Benerentam, 
who  was  Uw  first  instructor  of  the  poet  Htmee.  He 
oMw  to  Roma  in  Us  AOth  yen^in  the  eoMolship  itf 
Cieero.  From  the  eeconnt  wMA  Bnetorioa  givearf 
Urn,  aa  well  aa  from  tba  epsthet  "plsfosiu"  appUed 
to  Um  by  Horace,  he  appears  to  uve  been  what  we 
would  call  at  the  present  d^  a  rigid  AsdntinariBn. 
Orbilins,  in  early  life,  had  aerved  as  a  solmer-  On 
setting  at  Rome  he  ac^iired  more  fmi»  than  profit, 
and  ia  aaid  to  have  aUnded  to  Ua  powei^  m  one  ai 
Uawiitinga.  HepoUiAedalsaawoikaitided"!^ 
riaUgtm,"  oontuung  ctnnplainta  againat  parotfi  oa 
aoooont  of  tbe  lieatmeot  which  inatnictms  of  TOoth 
were  aoeuatomed  to  receive  at  their  hands.  Oibiliiit 
readied  neariy  his  100th  year,  and  for  a  long  time  he- 
hn  his  death  had  eompletehr  lost  hia  memorr.  A 
statae  waa  erected  to  him  at  Beneventum.  He  left  a 
eon,  named  alao  Ortnlioa,  who,  like  himself  was  an  is- 
stractor.  (Sueim.j  ie  BkMr.  Gr4tmm.,  9.— Aref., 
Epitt.,  %  I,  71.) 

'  OaclDxs,  isluids  to  the  noitit  of  Britun,  answeraig 
to  the  modem  Orhtey  and  SkoUnd  ieles.  They  « 
supposed  to  have  been  first  discovered  bj  the  fiMt  of 
Giennanicus  when  driven  in  this  directsoii  by  a  stoia. 
:  Agricobi  afterward  made  tbe  Ranaas  better  acqunol- 
aa  with  thdr  axistanDe  as  iahnds,  aepantc  from  die 
adnland  of  Britain,  when  be  dieaauiavigated  die 
wnthem  coast  of  that  conntiy.  Mela  (3,  6X  foDo*^ 
the  oldest  accoonta,  makes  the  number  of  these  idandt 
to  be  diirty,  and  this  atetement  ta  received  by  sobae- 
quent  writers,  with  the  exception  of  Nny  (4.  IGV 
who  gives  for^  as  the  amount,  provided  the  rvading 
be  eomeet.  Orodos,  in  a  later  age,  would  soem  to 
ham  bad  more  reeent  infi»mation  mi  this  ^dnt,  mice 
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he  wUUm  the  number  at  Uiirty-thiee,  of  which  twenty, 
•eoon&uF  to  him,  were  inhiuated,  and  the  remaining 
thirteea  desertecL^Tbe  Orkneys  at  the  present  day  are 
•till  eaUed  Orcadcs  by  the  Finich.  They  are  separa- 
ted from  the  itortbeni  extNooi^  of  Scotland  by  the 
Pentland  Straits  or  Frith,  in  which  the  Ma  is  so  bos- 
ttrous  the  surf  upon  the  Todu  mMads  a  fine  lain 
to  a  leagiw'sdiBtaiieswithinthBi  tand:  iiowiiid,how- 
•ver  Strang,  will  ensbla  the  mariner  to  stem  the  cur- 
rent in  this  place.  The  group  consists  of  67  idsnds 
and  isleta,  27  of  which  are  inhabited.  Red  sand- 
stone is  the  prerailing  rock.  The  soil  of  some  of  the 
iriands  is  of  inferior  qoaUty,  bet  that  of  others  is  ex- 
cdknt  The  Sktilatii  or  ZeOand  islands  are  flgfaty- 
mx  m  Munbw,  of  which  finQ'  ue  hihabited.  They 
Gontam  gnaita  and  locka  of  igneosa  origin,  with  red 
nodsfame :  their  vegetation  is  poonr  than  tint  of  the 
Oitnsys,  and  their  soil  tot  the  most  pert  is  Dwrshy. 
{MiUu-Bnx,  vol.  8,  p.  684.) 

OacHOMiKDs,  I.  a  celetwated  ci^  of  Bceotia,  near 
the  CeptuMDB,  and  to  the  northwest  of  the  lake  Co- 
psis.   It  was'the  seomd  <^  of  the  land,  and  at  tme 
time  even  linUed  Thebes  itself  in  wealth,  power,  and 
impntMwe.   Its  first  inhalntants  an  sai4  to  have  he«i 
the  FUegytt,  a  lawleas  race,  who  rsgaided  neither 
gods  nor  men,  but  laid  the  whc4e  eonntiy  under  oon- 
trymtioo  by  Uieir  frequent  and  daring  roU>eries. 
iHm.,   Hymtt.  Aj)oa.,  %1^.~-SehoL  in  ApeUm. 
Rhod.,  I,  TSS^ifoiB.,  n.,  13,  aOi.—PoMnen.,  9,  SS.) 
Pansaniaa,  however,  rqurta  that  a  city  named  An- 
drcis  exiated  befiM  the  tfano  of  lUegjM 
to  har»  beok  a  van     Man.   nwlPUegya  having 
been  Jeatgoyed  by  the  gode  for  their  impiety,  mth  the 
exeeptiaD  of  a  small  remnant  who  6ea  into  Hioda, 
were  succeeded  by  the  Minys  (vtd.  Minya),  who  an 
conunfloly  loo^d  upcn  as  the  real  founders  of  Orcbom- 
eaus,  wlueh  UMmce  obtained  the  surname  of  "  th« 
MiigreHi."   (Od.,  11.383.— Pmd.,  <«.,  14,  l.—ilpatf. 
JUerf.,  a,  1094.— Tkiicyd.,  4,  86.)    At  Oia  period 
OidumienQe  beeame  so  renowned  for  its  wealth  and 
powtr  that  Homer  represents  it  as  vying  with  the  most 
opulent  cities  in  the  world,    (il,  fl,  381.)  These 
riches  are  said  to  have  been  deposited  in  a  building 
erected  for  that  purpose  by  Minyas,  and  which  Pau- 
samaa  dwcc3)es  as  an  astonishing  wori[,  and  equally 
worthy  of  adosration  with  the  walla  of  l^rins  or  tlie 
ITiaaud*  of  Egypt  (0,86).   Tttdwa  waa  at  that  time 
mfciior  in  power  to  the  Hinyaaii  oi^,  and  in  a  war 
with  Ei^inns,  king  of  the  latter,  was  compelled  to  be- 
came its  tributa:^.   {Straio,  414. — Poiuon.,  L  c.) 
As  another  proof  of  the  wmIA  and  ctvilisa^tm  to 
which  Oichraoenns  bad  attained,  it  i»  mentioned  that 
Eteodea^  me  of  its  earfy  ^utga*  waa  the  first  to  erect 
and  oDDaaente  a  tasfde  to  the  Ghraeea  (8tr^.,  I.  e.— 
Abcos.,  9,  86),  wbonce  OrAnneniia  is  designated 
by  Pindar  {Pyth.,  IS,  4fi)  as  the  talty  of  the  Graces. 
In  a  war  waged  against  Hercoles,  its  power,  however, 
was  greatly  impaired,  though  at  the  period  of  the 
Trojan  vru  it  etui  retained  its  independence,  since  we 
find  it  mmitionod  by  Homer  aa  a  sepanle  piinaipdity, 
distiBGt  from  BoHMia.    {B.,  2,  611.)   It  a^^pciaa  to 
have  jMned  tlie  Btnotian  oonfedenugr  about  six  years 
after  tha  aie^  of  Troy  {Strabo,  410),  and  ThncydideB 
inftama  na  m  his  time  it  was  no  Itrnger  tMmed  the 
Minyeaa,  but  the  Bceotian  Orcbomenui  (4,  76. — 
Compare  Herod.,  8,  34).   It  was  oceopied  W  the 
Lacedaanonians  at  the  time  they  held  tlie  Camnean 
citadel,  but  Joined  the  Tfaebans  after  the  battle  of 
Lenctn.    (Diod.  Sic.,  16.  67.)   The  latter,  however, 
beii^  now  in  the  height  of  their  ascendency,  not  long 
after  made  an  expemtioD  against  OreboaKiuia,  anS, 
having  seized  upon  the  town,  put  to.death  the  male 
inhabitanta,  and  enslaved  the  women  and  children. 
(Diod.  Sie.,  lb,  79.— PonMn.,  9,  16.)   The  pretext 
fi>r  this  was  an  attem^  on  the  part  of  some  Orchome- 
nian  hommaim,  SOO  m  nnmber,  to  get  possession  of 


Thebes,  in  cn^oneUon  with  certain  exllea  tmu  the 
latter  tity.  Daring  Ae  aaraed  war  Oidununiu  waa 
twice  in  the  pMsession  of  Onomarchus  and  the  Pho 
cians  {Diod.  Sie.,  16,  33),  but  on  peace  being  con- 
cloded  it  was  given  up  by  niilip  to  the  Tbebans. 
(Zfemwrt.,  de  Pae.,  p.  Kt.~Pkil.,  2,  p.  69.)  Oiehom- 
enos  was  pot  reatored  to  Sberty  and  ind^wndenee 
till  the  time  of  Cassander,  wiiaii  that  pdnce  nbmh 
Tbebea.  (Poussn.,  9,  3.)  It  is  montioned  by  Di- 
eaarchus  aa  exiatinff  at  tfaie  period.  {Stat.,  Grot.,  96. 
— Cranpare  PUa.,Vit.  SylL—Arriatt,  Exp.  Al.,  1, 
9.) — According  to  the  accomita  of  modem  tnnellen, 
tlM  Tuins  of  Orcbomenus  an  to  be  seen  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Scrmw.  Dodwell  says,  "This  eelebiated 
city  atill  exlmnta  tneea  of  ita  former  atrengtih,  and 
semeremainaof  itMeariymagniAeence.  TheAcropo- 
lis  stands  on  a  steep  rock,  ruing  dose  to  the  west  of 
the  lower  town ;  the  Cephissus  vrinds  at  its  southern 
base.  The  vralls,  which  extend  from  the  plain  to  the 
stbnmit  of  the  hill,  enclose  an  imgolar  taiangle,  the 
aonter  ande  of  which  tenninates  at  the  aimmiit  of  the 
rock,  wlHcfa  is  crowned  with  a  stnmg  tower,  the  walk 
(rf'  which  an  renilaily  constmoted.  la  the  iideiior  a 
large  dstem  Is  wrmed  in  the  solid  loA;  irinety-«ne 
are  cot  in  the  rook,  and  lead  ap  to  the  tower, 
the  position  of  which  is  remarkably  strong.  It  com- 
mands an  extensive  view  over  I%ocis  and  Bceotia, 
while  the  dietsnt  horiatm  is  terminated  by  the  mount- 
ains of  Eubcea"  (vol.  1,  p.  229).  At  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  Acropolis  the  same  antiquary  observed  snne 
remains  of  uie  treasoiy  of  Mk^as.  "  The  entrance 
is  entire,  though  the  earth,  bring  ndsed  above  its  an- 
cient level,  conceals  a  ctaisideraUe  part  of  H,  as  only 
sx  large  blocks,  which  are  of  regular  masonry,  itf- 
msin  aSove  gronnd.  The  whole  building  is  of  wUte 
marble,  wfaiw  mtist  have  been  brought  ovm  a  great 
diataaoe,  as  the  nearest  quarries  an  those  at  PenteB> 
cua."  Mr.  Dodwell  fbtmd  By  a^noximtfion  die  di- 
ameter of  the  boildb^  to  have  been  upward  of  dxty- 
five  feet,  whidi  shows  it  to  have  been  far  superior  to 
the  treasuj^  Mycena.  "  The  architecture  of  Uiat 
portion  which  remains  tm  composed  of  a  single  block, 
fifteen  feet  four  inches  in  length,  the  breadm  six  feet  ' 
three  inchee,  the  thickness  three  feet  three  inches,  and 
it  wei|^  at  least  tweaty-jcmT  tons"  (vol.  1,  p.  337). 
Sir  W.  Gell  says,  "  It  has  been  a  dome,  formed  by 
approaching  blodts,  laid  in  horixoita]  cooraes,  wbicli 
do  not  diverge  brm  a  centn  like  the  piinc^le  of  an 
arch.  The  mtcrior  of  the  bnilding  was  in  mt  form  of 
a  cone,  or,  radier,  beehive.  There  seem  to  be  two 
other  treasuries  very  near,  but  buried.  Hence  there  is 
a  steep  ascent  to  the  cUadel,  passing  some  bnge  blocks 
in  the  way."  In  the  monastery  of  Ser^mi  are  sev- 
eral inscriptions,  with  the  name  of  the  city  written  Er- 
fiManenoa.  Thn  uipeanalso  inthedrinaof  thad^, 
where  the  efngrqm  is  EPX.  instead  of  OPX.  la 
other*  of  more  recent  d^  it  is  OPXOIiianaN. 
(Ommer't  Ane:  Grteee,  vd.  8,  p.  S44,  aeqj.)  With 
regard  to  the  form  Erdiomenos,  the  remarks  of  Bast 
may  be  eonsnlted.  {Lettre  CriUque  &  Boiatonade  «ttr 
AnUm,  lab.,  p.  183.  —  Compare  MvUer,  Orckommot 
tmd  die  Mittyer,  p.  189.)— II.  A  aty  of  Arcadia, 
Btune  distance  to  the  northwest  of  Mantinea.  It  was 
first  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  UU,  bat  was  after- 
ward, as  we  learn  from  Pansaniaa,  removed  to  the 
plain  below.  Tradition  assigned  its  foundation  to  Or- 
cbomenus, the  son  of  Lycaon  {Pautan.,  8,  8),  and  its 
antiqnity  is  frither  evinced  by  Homer's  mention  of  it 
in  the  catalogue  of  ships.  (S.,  S,  606.)  OrdHme- 
nus  sent  ISO  sd^rs  to  Thennopylw  {Herod.,  7,  lOS) 
and  600  to  Platsa  (9,  28).  In  the  Peloponnestan 
war,  this  town,  being  in  alliance  with  Sparta,  waa  be- 
sieged and  t^en  by  the  Ar^ea  end  Athewana. 
(Ilatiyd.,  6,  61.)  Several  yean  after  that  event-it 
feU  into  the  power  of  Cassander  {Dwd.  Sie.,  19,  68), 
bat,  having  ^  length  regained  ita  indqpeiideiice,  jdned 
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tba  AidiBui  league.  Soqniaed  again  I7  deomami, 
it  was  letaken  by  Antigoniu  Doeon,  who  placed  Own 
a  Maeedmian  ganison.  After  lue  death,  however,  it 
appears  to  have  reverted  to  the  Achcana.  i^felyh.,  % 
40  — /(j.,2,64.— /d.,  4,  6  — iSfntio,  836.)  The  plain 
of  Orchomenna  was  in  a  great  measnre  ooenpled  br  a 
mall  lake,  foimed  the  nin-water  which  deacenoed 
ftom  the  aonoanduig  hUla :  one  <^  thaae,  situated 
over  against  the  town,  waa  named  Trachys.  The 
modem  Tillage  of  Ktdpaii  is  built  on  the  mine  of  O- 
elunnenua.  (Cramer^a  Anc.  Oretee,  vol.  S,  p.  806, 
aeqq.) — III.  A  dty  of  Thessaly,  on  the  confines  of 
Macedonia.  {ScluA.  m  ApoU.  Hhod.,  3,  IIM.— Kan 
Stavcrra,  od  Hj/gin.,  fab.,  1. — MiiUer,  Orchometm 
mnd  iie  Mtm/tr,  p.  S48.^IV.  A  city  ttf  PiMtoa,  ao- 
eonting  to  the  adioliast  <m  ApoUonitis  lUuidhis  (% 
1180).  Consult  the  remarks  of  H»Bm  (,Orehmgnoa, 
&e.,  p.  268). 

Oaocs,  the  god  of  the  lower  world,  in  the  old  Latin 
triigion,  corresponding  to  the  Hadea  or  Pluto  of  the 
Greeks.  Verrius  says  that  the  ancients  pronounced 
Orau  as  if  written  Uragus,  or,  rather,  Urgut,  whence 
it  would  signify  the  Dmer  (ftmn  wgeo),  answering  to 
tli«Hsde»-AgenlBnsoftheOre^  Thb^ymdt^, 
howevai,  is  Teiy  donbtfiil.  ( AsIm,  «.  v.—KMgkUey'M 
Mythology,  p.  BS7.) 

OanoTTcBS,  a  people  of  Britain,  oocnuying  what 
would  correspond  at  the  present  da;r  to  ton  northern 
portion  of  WtUet,  together  with  the  isle  of  AnglcMty. 
iTaeit.,  Hiat.,  18,  ^. — Mamwrt,  Oet^.,  ▼<ri.  3,  pt. 
S,  p^  1B7.)  It  waa  proifaably  awing  to  tile  natore  of 
tibeir  coontiy,  and  to  thf  mdty  n  Deva,  now  Clut- 
ter, where  a  whole  Roman  legion  was  quartered,  that 
the  Romans  had  so  few  towns  and  stations  among  the 
Oidorices.  Mediomanimn  was  their  capita,  and  was 
ptobaUy  sitaated  at  Mayvnod  or  Meifad,  in  MotU- 
^^omtrythire.    {Meia,  8,  6. — PIm.,  4,  16. — SUtmert, 

ObbIdbb,  nynpha  of  the  moontaina,  so  called  ftom 
the  Greek  6poc,  "  a  mountain."  Another  form  of  the 
name  is  Orestiades  ('Opeortuder).  They  generally  at- 
tended upon  IKana,  and  aecoBipaaied  her  in  hunting. 
(Virg.,  Mn.,  1,  MM.~OiwI,  Uk.,  8,  TW.—Hom.,  B., 
8,  420.) 

OaisTA,  a  people  of  Efnras,  situate  apparently  to 
the  southeast  of  the  Lynoest*,  and,  like  tnem,  origi- 
nally independent  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  titough  af- 
tarwaid  annexed  to  thmr  domuiions.  At  a  later  peri- 
od, having  revolted  nndw  the  prot«ction  of  a  Rcnnan 
force,  they  were  declared  free  on  the  conchision  of 
peaca  between  Philip  and  the  Romans.  <JE/tv.,  S3, 84. 
' — Id.,  42, 38.)  Their  country  was  apparently  of  smalt 
extent,  and  c»ntuned  but  few  towna  Among  these 
0restiaisnaniedt7Ste^uuias  Byuntmas,  who  states 
it  to  liave  been  the  birtnplaoe  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Lagus.  Its  foundation  was  ascribed  by  traction  to 
Orestes  This  is  probably  the  same  dty  called  by 
Strabo  (326)  Ai^os  OreeticQm,  built,  as  he  affirms,  by 
Orestes.  Hterocles  also  <p.  641)  recognises  an  Ar^ 
SOS  in  Macedonia.  {Cramer'a  Ancient  ■Greece,  vol.  1, 
p.  187.) 

OaBsras,  ami  of  Agamemnon  and-Clytemnestra. 
On  the  assassination  of  Agamemnon,  Orestes,  then 
qpite  young,  was  saved  from  his  father's  6te  by  his 
sister  Electra,  who  had  him  removed  to  the  court  of 
their  uncle  Strophius,  king  of  PhQcis.  There  he  form- 
ed an  intimate  friendship  with  Pylades,  the  son  of 
StiDphiua,  and  with  htm  concerted  the  means,  which 
he  suceesefuUy  adopted,  of  avenging  his  father's  death, 
by  slaying  hie  mother  and  .iflgisthus.  ( Vid.  Clytem- 
nestra  and  ^Egisthus.)  After  the  murder  of  Clytem- 
nestra,  the  Furies  drove  Orestes  into  insanity ;  and 
wlien  the  oracle  at  Delphi  was  consulted  respecting 
the  doration  of  his  malady,  an  answer  was  given  that 
Orestes  would  not  be  restored  to  a  sane  mind  until 
be  vent  to  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  and  bumght  away 
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from  diBt  quarter  the  itatoe  of  IMana  to  Atgos.  It 
was  the  costmn  hi  Ttairiea  to  aaeriSee  all  staangm  ta 
this  goddess,  and  Orest«s  and  Py lades,  having  madi 
the  journey  together,  and  having  both  been  taken  cap- 
tive, were  brought  as  victims  to  the  altar  of  Diana. 
Iphigenia,  the  sister  of  Orestes,  who  had  been  carried 
oiir  by  Diana  ftota  Aulis  when  on  the  pcnnt  of  betog  itn- 
molated  (vid.  AoHs  and  fphigeQia),  was  the  vnatea 
ofthegoddessamongtheTanri.  nreovingtbestraa- 
gers  to  be  Gre^,  she  ollitred  to  spare  the  lifit  of  on 
of  them,  provided  he  would  carry  a  letter  fiom  her  to 
Greece.  This  occasioned  a  memorable  conteit  of 
friendship  between  them,  which  should  sacrifice  him- 
self for  th«  other,  and  H  ended  in  Pylades'  yirifing  to 
Orestes,  and  agreemg  to  he  the  boner  of  the  letter, 
"nie  letter  was  fiir  Orestes,  and  a  discovery  was  tbe 
consequence.  Iphigenia,  thereupon,  on  leaminf  ttie 
object  of  their  visit,  contrived  to  aid  them  in  cairring 
off  the  statue  of  I^ana,  and  all  three  arrived  nfe  in 
Greece.  Orestes  reigned  man^  years  in  Mycena,  and 
became  the  husband  of  Hermione,  after  having  sEun 
Neoptolemus.  (Fid.  Hermione  and  I^rrhns  I.)— 
Such  is  the  ordinary  form  of  the  legend  of  Oretfcs 
The  ttagie  wfitera,  of  course,  introduced  many  varia- 
tions. Tims,  it  is  said,  that  when  the  Fmies  of  his 
mother  persecuted  him,  he  fled  to  Delphi,  whose  gnl 
had  urged  him  to  commit  the  deed,  and  thence  vrent  to 
Athens,  where  he  was  acquitted  by  the  court  of  Are- 
opagus. {JEtehyl.,  Eumen. — Compare  MiUer,  Ea- 
nten.)  —  Orestes  had  by  Hermione  two  sons,  Ta- 
amenos  and  Pratiiilus,  vriio  were  driven  from  thnr 
country  fay  the  Heradide.  {Apollod.,  S,  8,  5.— £>• 
np.,  (he»t. — Sopk.,  Etectr. — JEtchyl.,  Agam.,  Ac.)  — 

OrsstBch  or  OaEsTREtnt,  called  by  Paosania*  (8. 
S)  Oresthasium,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  southeast  of  Me- 
galopolis, in  the  district  of  Oiesthis.  Its  niiiiB.  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias,  were  to  be  seen  to  the  right  of 
the  road  leading  from  Meg^opolis  to  Teraa  (8, 44) 
AUuBiOTi  is  made  to  it  by  fhmjndes.  {Oreat.,  1643. 
— Eleetr.,  1278.)  It  wonld  senn  from  nratrdides 
and  Herodotus  to  have  been  on  the  nad  from  Sparia 
to  Tegna.  {Thucyd.,  6,  fH.— Herod.,  9,  11.)  Ores- 
tes died  here.    (Cramer's  Ane.  Oretee,  voL  &  pL  347.) 

OrkstIa.    Vid.  Oreste. 

OribtTas,  the  primitive  name  of  Adrianopolis,  in 
Thrace,  and  which  the  Byzantine  aoOtors  frequently 
employ  in  speaking  of  that  city.  The  name  is  de 
rived  mm  the  circumstance  of  Orestes  having  purified 
himself  on  this  spot  after  the  timrder  of  his  mother 
Three  rivers  had  here  their  confluence,  the  Hehrus,  re- 
ceiving the  Ardiscus  or  Arda  on  one  side,  and  tbe 
Tonsus  or  Tonza  on  the  other.    {Vid.  Adrianopolis  ] 

ORSTAin,  Bpeople  of  Hiepania  Tanuconmsis,  whose 
territory  is  supposed  to  have  corresponded  to  tin  east- 
ern part  of  fsfmnodtmi,  the  middle  aeetioD  of  Ls 
Mtmcha.,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Jaen,  and  the  north- 
em  extremity  of  Grenada.  {Liv.,  SI,  11. — H.,  35, 
7.~Piin.,  3.  S.—Pelyb.,  10,  88.— /d.,  11,  20  ) 

Orxos  (*Qpc6f),  an  ancient  ci^  of  Enfacea,  in  the 
noitheaatem  part  of  the  island,  founded,  as  was  said.  N 
an  Athenian  colony.  It  was  sitnate  in  tbe  distiirt  of 
Ellf^ia.  (SfroAo,  446.)  Scymnus  of Clnoa, however, 
aacnbes  a  Thesaallan  origin  to  the  place.  Its  prion- 
tive  name  was  Histiea,  and  it  retained  this  ^prlb- 
tion  until,  having  endeavoured  to  shake  off  tbe  gnllinK 
yoke  of  Athens,  after  the  close  of  the  Persian  war.  it 
met  with  a  cruel  pnruahment  at  the  hands  of  thai  pow- 
er. The  inhabitants  were  expelled,  and  Adieiuan  fot- 
onists  were  sent  to  o<»upy  the  lands  which  they  bti 
evacuated.  {Tkueyi.,  1,  116.)  Strabo,  cm  the  an- 
thority  of  llieopompus,  infbnns  us,  that  the  Hisliffsn? 
withdrew  on  this  occauon  to  Macedonia  {I.  c).  From 
henceforth  we  find  the  name  of  the  place  changed  to 
Oreus,  which  at  first  was  that  of  a  smaD  place  dqiend- 
ant  on  Histina,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Teletbrius,  and 
near  the  spot  called  Drymos,  on  the  banb  of  the  riv 
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erCalla*.  Thntrrdides  fiist  notices  Oreus  at  the  close 
of  his  histaiy,  as  the  last  plaoe  retained  by  the  Ath»- 
nians  in  EubtBS  (8,  9S).  From  Xenophon  we  learn, 
that,  hannf  been  subsequeatly  occapied  tnr  the  Lmcb- 
''■"-"'"T",  who  hid  expelled  NeogenM  tw-tmot,  it 
revolted  finiati  Uwm  pmioua  to  the  battle  o£  Leoctn. 
(Hilt.  Gr.,  6, 4,  67.)  After  that  period  we  Bod  His- 
tiea,  or  Oieos,  governed  by  another  tyrant  named  Phil- 
istides,  who,  as  X)emostheoes  asserts,  was  secsetly  sup- 
ported and  befriended  by  Philip  of  Maoedon  <PM.,  8, 
p  135) :  he  was  afterward  defMled  and  slain  by  the 
Athenians  and  Chakidiane.  (SUpk.  Byx.,».v.)  'yEs- 
cbines,  on  the  other  band,  cites  a  decne  of  Orens,  to 
pmve  that  Demosthenes  had  been  bribed  by  the  dU- 
zena  of  that  town.  (^kK.  in  Ctes.y  p,  68.) — ^In  the 
■econd  Funic  war,  Oreus,  when  besieged  by  Attalus 
and  Sulfncius,  a  Roman  general,  was  betrayed  into 
their  hands  by  Plator,  who  nad  been  intrusted  by  I^- 
ip  with  the  command  of  the  plaoe.  (Zau.,  38,  6.)  .It 
must  have  been  restored,  however,  to  that  monarch  on 
peace  bong  eondodied ;  fi»,  in  the  Macedonian  war, 
we  find  it  nmtiiininff  another  obstinate  siege  against 
the  same  momtes,  when  U  was  taken  by  (tssault.  (£te., 
31,  4S.—Pahb.j  II,  6— JiL,  18,  28.)  This  dty  no 
longer  existed  in  Pliny's  time  (4,  13).  Its  ruins  are 
■Uirto  be  seen  near  the  coast,  oppoate  to  C^e  Voio 
ofTheesaly.   iCnmer't  Ane.  &ree«e,vol.  2,  p.  126.) 

OBflRMtiz,  a  noUeiiMn  of  the  Hahretu,  the  nioit 
oouptcnous  for  rank  and  ridiea  of  any  of  his  country- 
men. He  attempted  to  possess  hbnself  of  the  chief 
power  in  his  native  state,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
summoned  to  trial.  His  retainers,  however,  assembled 
in  great  numbers,  and  prevented  the  case  from  being 
beud.  He  died  not  long  after,  having  fidlen,  as  was 
•apposed,  1^  hie  own  Mnds.   (Cos.,  B.  €r.,  1,  S, 

ObuasIob,  an  eminent  phyncian,  and  the  intunate 
friend  of  the  Emperor  JuUan,  was  bom  at  Sardis,  in 
I'ydia,  according  to  Sutdaa  and  Philostorgius  {Hi»t. 
Eulet.,  7,  15),  or,  rather,  aceording  to  Eonapius  {De 
Vitu  Pkilonpk.  et  SopAiat.),  who  was  hu  contempo- 
ruy,  at  Pergamns,  a  celebrated  city  of  Mysta,  and  the 
butliplace  of  Galen.  After  enj<7ing  the  advantages  of 
a  good  edoeation,  he  became  ■  puwl  of  Zeoo,  an  able 
phyncian  of  CSypius,  to  whom  the  Emperor  Julian  ad- 
drawed  a  letter,  atiU  extant   {Bput.,  47.)  Oribanua 
soon  become  so  fhmoiis  in  the  jfOBctiee  of  inofeseion, 
u  to  induce  Julian,  npon  being  rmsed  to  ttie  rank  of 
Cesar,  to  take  him  with  him  into  Gaul  as  his  physieian, 
AD,  356.    Julian  always  held  him  in  lu^h  esteem ; 
and,  indeed,  he  owed  hun  a  debt  of  gratitude,  if,  as 
Euoapiiu  aaserts,  Oribasioi  aided  in  proeuiing  for  him 
the  empire.    How  this  was  effected  by  OribtuuuB,  the 
writer  jost  mentioned  does  not  state,  and  histoi^  is  si- 
lent on  the  subject.    It  is  this  circumstance  which  has 
W  Boieeonade,  the  last  editor  of  Eonapius,  to  doubt 
the  aecoxacy  of  the  meaning  commonly  attached  to 
the  words  of  this  writer.   He  asks  whether  the  pas- 
sage in  qoestion,  'O  6i  tooovtov  hrXtwtKTei  toIc  uA- 
Attf  (iperolf,  Arrg  xai  liaatkea  tov  'lovXiandv  dwi- 
ieiie,  may  not  in  fact  mean  that  Oribasius  had  in- 
filled into  the  bosom  of  Julian,  both  bj  pree^t  and  ex- 
ample, such  virtues  as  made  him  truly  a  king  7  Bat, 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  upon 
the  most  intimate  terms,  as  is  proved  by  one  of  Jo- 
liaa's  letters,  addressed  to  Oribasiui,  whidi  still  re- 
mains {EfiaL,  17),  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  monu- 
ment of  twdr  superstition  and  p^fan  iddatiy.  When 
Julian  succeeded  to  the  empuv,  A.D.  861,  he  raised 
Oribasius  to  the  rank  of  qttwrtor  of  Con^antinople, 
artd  afterward  amt  him  to  etrnflult  the  oracle  at  Delphi, 
whence  he  brought  back  the  celebrated  answer,  that 
the  omelee  had  ceased  to  utter  predictiwu.  {Cedre- 
niu,  Chnmk.,  p.  804,  «d.  PvriM,  1647.)   Oribaains  ac- 
rnnjrsnifrrl  the  emperor  in  kis  expedUion  against  Per- 
sia and  w»  pnaent  at  hu  death.   He  afterwaid  fall 


into  di^raoe  throodi  the  vavy  of  his  enemies,  had  aU 
Itis  eat^  confiacatM,  and  was  banished  1^  Valentinian 
and  Val^ns.  He  sapported  his  misfortunes  with  for- 
titode,  ud  by  his  medical  talents  gained  so  much  love 
and  nvMMMe.  that  the  iari«ruii*  (as  they  were  cidled) 
to  whom  he  bad  come  b^an  almost  to  aa«e  him  as  a 
god.  Atlaatthe  emperon,  feeling  the  loss  of  his  p«K 
Mssional  skill,  recalled  him  from  banirfunent,  restored 
his  confiscated  fbitone,  and  loaded  him  with  honours. 
He  was  still  alive  when  Eunapnu,  who  was  his  ii^ 
mate  Mend,  wrote  his  account  of  his  life,  which  is 
placed  by  Uudner  about  the  year  400 ;  and  as  this 
was  more  than  50  years  after  his  ^ten^ng  Julian  in 
Gaul,  he  most  have  lived  to  a  good  <dd  age.  There 
are  in  tiie  Greek  Anthology  two  epi^mme  written  in 
honour  of  him. — Oribasius  compoara,  by  nrder  of  the 
Emperor  Julian,  an  alnidgment  of  the  works  of  Galen, 
under  the  title  of  Jlpay/iartta  ktrpuc^  ("  TreotiK  on 
Mtdicine"),  in  four  books,  a  compilation  entirely  lost 
He  afterward,  at  the  instance  of  the  same  monarch, 
made  a  colIectiMk  of^xtmeta  6omtbe  wiUinga  ofm- 
vious  physiciana ;  these  be  wnnnd  in  metlwdical  or- 
der, and  distrUnited  into  sevenfrf  books,  as  the  thle  erf 
the  compilation  indicates,  'EMcj^tpeovro&^Aor.  (Pie. 
titu,  Cod.,  817.)  Suidas,  however,  says  that  it  eon- 
siated  of  aeven^-two.  Of  this  large  worin  we  poesesa 
rather  more  thui  one  third  part,  namc^,  books  1-16, 
24,  36,  -43,  44,  40,  46,  47,  48,  40,  60.  Dieti  states, 
in  the  prefkce  to  his  unemtad  "  SekoSa  tn  Hippoer*- 
tem  et  Ga^enum"  (Regim.  Pruts.,  1834,  2  vols.  8to), 
that  he  discovered  two  more  books  that  had  been  over- 
looked by  Mai,  bnt  does  not  qtecify  which  they  are. 
These  he  intended  to  insert  in  theiz  proper  places  in 
the  new  edUion  of  Oribaaius  which  he  was  preparing 
fbr  the  nrass  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Among  these 
aie  books  43d  to  47th  inclusive,  which  treat  of  various 
matters  connected  with  surgery,  and  are  taken  fiqm 
the  woricB  of  Gralen,  Heliodorus,  Archiccnee,  Asdmi- 
ades,  and  other  ancient  writers  on  medicine.  Oribe- 
sius  subsequently  made  an  abrid^ent  of  Uiia  great 
work,  which  he  entitled  Svvo^if ,  m  nine  books.  Al- 
though these  two  works  are  merely  compilations,  they 
are,  notwithstanding,  important  for  the  mstoiy  of  the 
healing  ait ;  beritMs,  the  paraphrases  of  Oribadoa 
serve  frequentiy  to  explain  passages  in  the  origtnala 
which  would  otherwiae  be  difficult  to  understand. 
Oiibasias  finally  composed  a  treatise  on  SimpUt  (Eii- 
iropieria),  in  four  books.  A  commentary  on  the  Aph- 
onams  of  Hippocrates,  which  exists  meraly  in  a  L^tn 
tranalation,  has  been  erroneoudy  asoribed  to  him ;  it 
is  the  wo^  of  a  Cbiistiaa  writer,  who,  in  older  to 
make  the  prodoetion  pass  fiv  an  andeot  one,  fiHgned 
that  it  had  been  cnnposed  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Euer^ 

ftltea.  {Encyd.  Vt.  Knmal.,  vol.  17,  p.  lO.SchoU, 
lisL  Lii.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  348,  »eqq.)—"  Orihasios," 
obeerves  Mr.  Adams,  "is  the  first  medical  writer  of 
celebrity  after  Galen,  from  whom  he  bonowa  so  fireely 
that  he  has  been  called  the  of  Galen.  But, 
althoogfa  this  appellation  might  indicate  that  he  is  a 
servile  copyist  nam  his  prototype,  his  woA  ecmtains 
many  cunoua  tlungs,  which  are  either  original,  or  de- 
rived firom  some  outer  source  of  information  which  is 
now  lost  He  describes  miinitely  tiie  mode  of  letting 
blood  by  scarification,  which,  as  described  by  him,  is 
an  operation  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  prac- 
tised bv  his  predecessoia.  He  is  also  paiticulariy  ftiU 
upon  the  use  of  baths,  and  gives  fnm  Herodotns  «n 
account  of  the  manner  of  practiring  with  most  adran- 
tage  the  bath  of  oil  This  qjpeara  to  ham  been  a 
very  powerful  remedy,  which  has  now  been  l»d  aaide 
for  no  otiter  reason  ttun  the  expense  attending  it.  No 
ancient  writer  on  the  Matma  Mediea  has  given  so 
dicanutantial  an  account  of  the  mode  of  administer- 
iDg  heDdMnre  as  he  has  done  in  the  8th  book.  In  the 
84th  taii  95th  hookM  of  the  CcUeetanea,  he  gives  a 
enfl|ilote  tzeatise  on  anatra^,  wbklk,  elthoo^  mostly 
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agpM  ftom  Qwkn,  i»  Udbly  Tahuble  hom  Urn  uon- 
ncy  and  pncinon.  Ai  Dr.  Fraind  remukt,  hs  hu 
given  a  correct  acoonnt  of  the  ealiTary  gland»,  which 
wpeav  to  have  been  overiotAed  br  GaHa ;  at  leait  no 
deaoription  of  them  u  to  be  firand  in  mdi  Mtcmieri 
w^aof  hie  aa  have  come  down  to  «.  Hb  wiUiod 
of  treedag  epilapey  ia  also  deaerving  of  attentioa,  aa 
it  appaaia  to  be  a  rational  one,  and  yet  ie  not  deaily 
recommended  by  any  other  ancient  authority.  It  con- 
mMtM  in  fire t  detracting  blood  fleraral  timei,  then  ad- 
minirteringdraiticpiU'^tiTei,  rachaa  edocyntfa,  eeam- 
DKmy,  and  black  or  wuta  hellebore,  aj^ying  cupping 
initnunente  to  the  ocdpat,  and  afterwvd  ainapunns 
and  ottwr  itimnlantab  ui  confimuAion  of  the  beneA- 
elal  eflecla  of  heDebora  in  ejrflepey,  I  would  feCn  the 
reader  to  a  cam  related  by  Auhu  Oelline  (17,  IS). 
A*  a  profeaeed  copyist  from  Oalen,  Oribaaiue  may  be 
aafel^  eonauhe^  for  a  correct  exposition  of  hie  doc- 
trines."— ^We  have  no  complete  edition  of  Oribasias. 
Tb«  40th  chapter  of  llw  firrt  book  of  Uw  Hehdmnekon- 
UMNot,  treUng  of  watera,  and  the  first  six  cluq)t«n 
of  the  fifth  boo^  were  e^ted  fay  Itieciiis,J{(mitf,  1548, 
4ta.  The  first  two  books  were  edited  by  Gimner, 
Jena,  1784,  4to.  The  S4th  end  2fith  books,  treating 
of  anatomy,  were  edited  by  Dundas,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1786, 4to.  Hie  46th  and  47th  books,  tre^g  of  frac- 
tures, die.,  as  well  as  the  fragments  of  the  books  re- 
meeting  bandaoea  and  dresnnga,  am  contuned  in  the 
collection  of  (MCtHd.  Tliere  remain  unedited  from 
the  Sd  to  the  I6tb  books,  and  from  the  43d  to  the  46th 
inclusive ;  and  there  remain  to  be  discovered  from  the 
16Ui  to  the  sad,  and  from  the  26th  to  the  4Sd,  inchi- 
Mtwe.  Latin  translatioiia,  however,  have  been  printed 
of  sane  of  the  bo<^  that  are  yet  unpubKshed  in  the 
Greek  text, — ^Tbe  text  of  the  Abridgmtra  has  never 
been  printed.  A  Latin  tranalatim  oj  Raaarius  ap- 
peared at  Vtniet,  16(0,  Svo,  and  at  Parit,  1SS4,  Iteio. 
—The  tieatiee  on  Sn^to,  tranriated  bto  Latin,  ap- 
peared at  the  end  of  Sichard's  edition  of  Ctelios  Au^ 
reliamia,  Bdtle,  I66B,  (ol.  Another  translatim  by 
Rasarius  is  contained  in  the  BSele  edition  of  the  works 
irf'OribasiaB. — The  Commmtery  on  the  Apkorimit  of 
Hnpoerata  waa  puUished  at  nris  by  '^Alnter  (Quin- 
teiioa),  1088,  Svo,  and  rmrinted  at  Bftsia  in  1636,  at 
Rome  in  15S3,  and  at  Pe&a  m  16S8,in8vo.  {SckoU, 
Hut.  IM.  Or.,  vol.  7,  p.  960,  moo.) 

Oal'cini  or  Oilons,  a  port  of  Illyricum,  at  the  head 
of  a  bay,  the  enter  side  of  which  is  formed  by  Uie 
Aerooeraunian  promontory.  Sc^lsx  (p.  10)  and  other 
eariy  wiitere  |Mace  it  in  Dlyria,  while  Ptolemy  enn- 
mentea  U  among  the  dties  of  Gpinu.  Hetodotna  (0; 
W)  neaksofitasapoitnotftirmmi  ApoUooiaandnie 
moaw  of  the  Aous.  It  waa  known  also  to  Hecsts- 
aa  and  ApoUodorus  (op.  Stepk.  Bye.,  a.  v.  'ttpucS^), 
ScymnuB  of  Chios  wpears  to  be  the  only  writer  who 
pves  any  account  of  its  foundation  ;  he  ascribes  it  to 
the  EulKBane  after  their  return  from  Troy.  These  are 
the  same  people  vrith  the  Abantes  (v.  440).  Apollo- 
nius  speaks  of  the  arrival  of  a  party  ef  Colcfaisiw  in 
this  port  (4, 1316),  whence  Pliny  oalla  it  a  colony  of 
that  peopis  ^8, 33).  Orieum,  however,  is  tnneh  move 
Icnown  in  history  as  a  haven  frequented  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  their  communication  with  Greece,  being  very 
eonvenientiy  situated  for  that  purpose  from  its  proxim- 
ity to  Hydruntum  and  Brundisium.  During  the  sec- 
ond Panic  vrar,  this  town  waa  taken  by  Philip,  king 
of  Maeedtmia,  hot  waa  afterward  recovored  oy  the 
^ntor  Valeriaa  Lavimia,  who  aurprleed  the  enemy  in 
nia  camp  befere  Apolloma  during  the  night,  and  put 
tan  to  toe  root.  Philip  having  retired  into  Maeedon, 
the  Roman  general  established  winter-quarters  at  Ori- 
eum. (Ltpy,  34,  40.)  ^  It  was  from  this  plaoe  that 
Paulas  .£nu]ius  sailed' back  to  Italy,  after  oaving  so 
hujaly  terminated  the  Macedonian  war.  We  (bid  it 
suMeouently  occupied  by  CMsar,  soon  after  his  landing 
on  tlua  eoaat.   (Attt.  6f..  8, 11.)  Honwo,  Fl«pe^ 


tins,  and  Luean  also  speak  ofOricnm  as«  weK-kanni 
port  in  their  time.  {Horat.,  Od.,  3,  7.— Ptopfrt.,  1, 
8. — Luctn,  8,  187.)  PhiloeUatas  says  the  tovn  of 
Orieaa  waa  leatotad  by  Herodes  Attioos,  tofletbei  wiik 
many  othar  QnA  duea.  It  would  seem  hm  Virnl 
that  it  was  ftmona  tor  its  toipentine.  (.fin.,  10, 131) 
Nieander  alhidea  to  its  boxwood.  (7W..  v.  fil6.} 
No  traveller  appeara  to  have  investigatod  the  todbiu 
efOricnm;  but  it  would  aeem,  from  modem  mjqM,  that 
the  name  of  Ericho  m  still  attadwd  to  die  mt  od 
which  the  town  must  have  stood.  (Mtmmt,  vagr., 
vol.  7,  p.  407. — Oramsr'a  Ame.  Grvsee,  ^  I,  pi  6, 

UBieiiiM  ('Qfiiy(mK)i  oamntonlj  Mlkd,  hj  Qw- 
HA  wrilan,  Ori^,  a  celetnated  Mher  of  the  chodi, 
who  flourished  m  the  latter  part  of  the  eeoond,  wd 
during  the  first  half  of  the  third,  century.   He  vai  ■ 
native  of  AJexandrea,  where  he  chiefly  resided.  On- 
sen was  distinguished  not  more  for  his  ImmriiE  Ibui 
for  his  pie^  mi  eleqaence ;  and  hia  mdefaigsUe^ 
^ieatiea  to  atndy  procured  for  him  die  ■mws  « 
AiamMku  CkSa^Amof),  i.  e.,  **  Mas  of  adnuot.'' 
Porpbyrj  supposes  him  to  be  of  heattun  paiatate, 
and  edncatea  in  the  heathen  frith ;  but  Easeiriiu,  mu 
wrote  his  life,  has  shown  condnatv^y  thst  his  paients  | 
were  Christiana,  and  took  the  greateat  posriUe  care  of  j 
his  eariy  religious  instructioD.    His  mther  Letmdat 
liaving  beoa  put  to  death  during  the  psraeeatia&  in  the 
reign  of  Severus,  Origen,  mbo  was  tben  net  qmle 
seventeen  years  of  age,  was  with  diffioulu  nstruncd 
by  tha  care  of  his  mother  from  offering  himself  >l»  \ 
for  martfrrdom-   He  sent  a  letter  to  his  father  in  p»- 
on,  containing  this  sentence :  "  Take  heed,  ftiber, 
thtiyoudonotchangeyonrmindfoTonrsake."  After 
bis  nther'a  death,  Chigen  was  supported  for  s  dwit 
time  by  a  rich  lady  of  Alezandrea,  but  he  soon  became 
aUe  to  etippoit  l^nself  mid  the  leat  (rf'the  biulj  (he 
waa  the  Moast  of  aevcn  childiMi),  by  teaching  gna>- 
mar.  Attbea^ofei^teen,I>emrtrias,biAep4rfAl- 
exandiea,  put  hmi  at  the  head  of  Uw  catmibetieal  edtool  i 
in  that  city,  to  the  duties  of which  be  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely and  with  ^at  success.   Renouncing  hU  gram- 
matiisal  pursuite,  he  sold  all  las  bocks  conneotea  vrith  i 
profane  teaming  to  an  individual,  who  igraed,lB  mtnni, 
to  supply  him  with  finir  oboH  a  day,  and  he  made  this 
scanty  pittance  enffioe  for  all  hu  wanta.   We  are  not  | 
told  how  long Uiia payment  was  oontinued.   Kamin-  i 
ner  of  life  was  now  marked  by  the  veiy  eztrmi^  of  j 
self^emal;  hedTanknovnne,atelittlofood,wattfaeie- 
foot  even  in  winter,  contented  himself  with  a  sngk 
garment,  and  look  on  tha  ground  the  little  repow 
wUeh  he  eonld  not  refiise  to  nature.    So  great  was  | 
the  interest  etdted  by  his  discourses,  that  the  fdii-  | 
loBOpheiB,  the  learned,  the  very  panne  themeehM.  I 
flodted  to  hear  him.    During  all  Uiis  time  Oripwi 
signalixed  his  seal  for  the  true  feith  by  visaing  tbe  i 
confessors  in  prison,  accompanying  them  into  tbe 
judgment-hall,  going  with  them  to  the  place  of  exeev- 
tion,  and  giving  them,  when  about  to  die,  ^  kiss  of 
peaoe.   umdaet  such  aa  this,  together  with  the  bet 
of  hb  having  made  maiiy  oonveraioRB,  natvally  n- 
posed  him  to  iaagtt,  and  he  was  at  laat  oMnpeU^i 
oonstantlyto  chan^  his  place  of  abode  in  order  to  ec- 
oape  the  perseentton  of  tbe  pagans.    Ifis  retntls  | 
were  frequently  discovered,  and  be  was  more  thin  I 
Mice  dragged  UDtousti  the  atreeta  of  Uie  captol  mi 
pnt  to  the  torture.   His  firmneeo,  however,  nevCT  lot- 
soek  him.   Being  a  ymmg  man,  and  obfiged,  in  tbt 
exercise  of  his  office  as  a  ceteehist,  to  be  frequenily  in 
the  company  of  those  whose  pfeeenee  migfat  excite 
other  thoughts  tiian  such  as  ouf^  ever  to  be  coniKct- 
ed  with  his  sacred  ftinctions,  Ongen,  in  oedsr  to  avoid 
ail  temptation,  took  the  words  of  Holy  Writ  {MaU-. 
19,  13)  in  their  most  Uteral  acceptatiai,  and  resorted 
tophysioalmeansasapteveDtive.  nKm^hestrove 
to  Hfp  thii  luh  aiA  a  [mrfboiid  seciet,  vfl  DcmMtmis 
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ereotoalh  became  acquainted  with  it  SnrpriMd  at 
the  bardinood  of  the  deed,  and  jet  forced  to  lespeet 
aoch  ardent  and  devoted  piety  in  m  yoon^  a  man,  he 
anooofaged  him  to  peraerere.  Origeo  hunaeif  waa 
anbae^iaitlj  conrinoed  of  hia  anoi^aDd  comfntad  ia 
fail  wntuga  tiie  litnal  inlaipntetiiHi  of  a  text  which 
had  ted  hm  to  tlua  ezmme. — After  a  viait  to  Rone, 
whets  Zei^urinuB  waa  the  biahop,  Origen  tuned  hia 
attention  to  the  acquiring  of  the  Hebrew  tongne,  a 
thmg  yerj  nnoaual  at  that  thne  {Hieron.,  de  Vir.  H- 
Uutr.,  c  6e>y,  hot  hia  knoiriedgeofthe  language  waa 
nerar  wj  graaL  Abonc  the  year  318,  hia  preaching 
nchdmod  imn  the  Valentinian  hareay  a  weakhj  per- 
ion  of  the  naine  of  Ambroae,  ^o  afterward  aaaiated 
him  materially  in  the  pnbUeaboa  of  hia  Commentariea 
on  Uia  Scriptarea.  Hu  reputation  kept  oontinaBUy  in- 
crauiag,  and  bo  became  enanent  not  merely  as  an  in- 
•tnicter  in  religion,  bnt  alao  in  phiioaopl^  and  human 
sciencea.  The  governor  of  Aratna,  having  beard  won- 
derful  accounts  of  hia  alnlitiea,  requested  DeoMtriaa 
and  the  patriarch  of  Egypt  to  oand  Oagen  to  h^ 
that  they  nnght  convene  together  on  literature  and 
the  adenoca.  The  voyage  waa  made,  and,  when  the 
curioaity  of  the  ruler  waa  gratified,  Origen  retamed  to 
his  native  cwital.  Thia  city,  however,  he  soon  after 
quitted,  and  fled  to  Caaarea  to  av<Hd  tba  cmeltiea  ex- 
eiciaed  upon  the  Ainandieaoa  by  the  odioua  Caracal- 
la.  At  Osaarea  1m  gave  pnblio  wctozec,  and,  tiuxurh 
not  jrt  a  prieat,  waa  invtted  by  the  bi^iq»  in  tiua 
quarter  to  eaqponnd  the  acriptorea  in  the  aasembUea  of 
thafiuthfitl.  Demetriua  took  offence  at  thia,  and  On- 
sen, at  hia  earnest  rujueat,  returned  to  the  capital  of 
Egypt  and  reanmed  hia  former  fuoetiona.  About  this 
time  the  Emperor  Alexander  Sevtooa  had  ato^ped  for 
a  while  at  Antioch,  to  expedite  the  prepaialionB  for 
waragainat^Peiaiaoa;  andthel^pieaaMamaiea, 
who  accompanied  her  aon,  sent  lettera  and  an  eacoit 
to  Origen,  mviting  lum  to  Antioch.  The  opportunity 
was  eagerly  embracad,  and  Origen  unfolded  to  his  iU 
lustrione  hearer  the  hemes  and  toe  pronuses  of  the  gos- 
pel. At  a  later  period  also  he  had  a  correspondence 
with  the  Emperor  Philip  and  hia  wife  Severa,  On  hia 
return  onoe  more  to  Atexandrea,  he  directed  hia  atten- 
tion to  the  writing  of  commentariea  on  the  Old  and 
New  Teetamenta,  at  the  inatance  piineqnlly  of  Am- 
brose, whom  he  had  both  inatruoted  in  the  aciencea, 
and,  aa  we  have  already  observed,  reclaimed  fttHn  hia 
heretical  opiiuona.  This  disciple,  well  known  in  Atex- 
andrea by  the  bme  of  liia  richea,  liberally  au[^lied  his 
fwmer  loaatw  w  ith  all  the  meana  requiaite  ftw  pursuing 
Uaatndiea.  Origen  had  around  him  aeveial  aaarate' 
liea,  to  whom  he  dictated  notea,  and  aeven  otheia  to 
arran|^  thaee  notea  in  ordn :  the  finmier  were  called 
aoUm,  tbe  latter  Hbrarii.  Other  copyists  were  em- 
ployed in  tamaerUnng  works.  Origen  commented  first 
on  tbe  Gospri  of  St  John,  ttien  on  Genesia,  the  first 
twenty-Ore  Psabna,  and  tbe  Lamentotiona  of  Jeie- 
midi.  OWged  at  thia  period  to  nndetfake  a  ioamey 
to  Athene,  wt  tbe  purpoae  of  auecooring  the  enaidiea 
of  Adiaia,  he  agun  visited  Csaarea  on  his  wn,  where 
the  bishop  of  tnis  church  and  tbe  bishop  of  Jeruaa- 
lem  (wdained  bim  pneat  He  waa  at  thia  time  forty- 
five  yeare  tii  a^.  Demetriua  vehemently  disapproved 
of  tbU  ev^natvm,  and  made  known  the  act  committed 
by  Origpn  on  hia  own  peraon,  and  whtcb  he  had  thoa 
far  kept  eecrrt.  Aocording  to  him.  Origen  could  not 
be  admitted  to  aacnd  orders,  and  he  instated  that  this 
point  of  ancient  disdpUoe  eoutd  not  be  ^landoned  by 
the  ehsrch.  An  aaaembly  vraa  convened,  and  Origen 
recoved  orders  to  leave  Atexandrea,  whither  be  had  re- 
tained. In  a  aeoond  assembly  or  council,  Demetrius 
pronounced  aentmce  of  depoeition  against  hinir  and 
exconumuiketed  him  for  the  emna  whwb  he  had  prop- 
agated in  Uawritinga.  Hieae  erxon  were  j^ncnaUy 
eontained  in  ibf  tn^iM  on  VmA  Brini^deai  and  one 
of  Um  moat  piDDumnt  ii  aaid  ti»  hm  been  the  o[nii- 


ion  maintained  1^  him  in  Amor  of  the  finite  punish- 
ment of  tbe  wicked,  the  doctrine  of  the  modem  Uni- 
versaliata.  It  most  be  observed,  however,  in  behalf 
of  Origen,  that  we  are  not  ftiUy  competent,  at  the 
pvaaent  day,  to  jpraaoonce  an  opinion  cm  Uiia  anliieet, 
or  to  detannina  whether  he  ocbially  inclined  towaida 
thia  particular  heresy.  We  no  longer  possess  the 
Greek  text  of  this  work  of  his,  and  only  know  it 
through  the  medium  of  a  very  free,  and,  to  all  appear^ 
ancea,  veiy  unfiutbfiil  translation,  executed  by  Rufi- 
uua.  For  some  cnrioua  remtrLs  on  thia  head,  the 
reader  ia  referred  to  Bayle  (Dic^.,  vol.  8,  p.  44,  teqq., 
ed.  Land.,  1739).  Origen  retired,  after  this  eccleai- 
aatical  aentenca,  to  tbe  city  of  Cesarea,  where,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Inahcma  in  thia  quarter,  he  once  more 
undertook  to  expmmd  in  public  the  Sacred  Writu^a. 
Hearers  came  from  far  ana  near,  and  among  them  Fir- 
milianoa,  one  of  tbe  most  illustrioua  biahops  of  Cappa- 
doda.  Tbe  most  enuaent  of  the  diaciplea  of  Onsen 
waa  undoubtedly  St.  Crregoiy  Tbanmatuigua,  ana  in 
the  diaooBrae  jwonounced  iiy  thia  grateful  fbUower  in 
faoQonr  of  his  maater,  we  aee  what  waa  the  method 
pursued  by  Origen,  ai^  by  what  degrees  he  conducted 
hia  pupils  to  the  adenee  of  adences.  The  peraeco- 
tion  under  Maximin  compelled  Orieui  to  mo  &om 
Palestino,  and  he  took  refuge  with  Fiimilianua,  who 
concealed  him  for  the  space  of  two  years  in  the  houae 
nS  a  -pifiw  widow.  In  thia  abode  he  diaoovered  a 
large  nomber  of  vdumea,  which  Symmachna,  the 
trandator  of  Scripture,  had  left  aa  an  heritage  to  the 
female  with  whom  Origen  was  residing,  and  he  waa 
thus  enabled  to  devote  himself  to  profit^te  study,  and 
compare  together  the  difterent  versions  of  the  sacred 
volume,  .^nbrose,  the  diac^tle  and  generous  friend 
of  Origen,  having  been  aneatad,  the  latter  addressed  to 
him,  aom  hia  puce  of  retreat,  an  Ezhortatitm  to  mar- 
tyrdom. Thia  production  not  only  urges  the  motives 
which  ought  to  animate  to  unshaken  constancy  the 
confessors  of  tbe  faith,  but  alao  unfolds  the  rules  of 
conduct  and  the  priodplea  of  Christian  philosophy  to 
which  they  ought  to  adhere.  The  persecution  having 
ceased  on  the  death  of  Maximin,  Origen  returned  to 
Alexandrea,  and  ceased  not  to  occupy  himaelf  with 
what  had  so  ttmg  been  the  aubj^ect  of  oia  labours,  tite 
fiunoua  HexapU.  This  ^reat  worit  waa  completed  at 
Tyre,  but  in  what  year  u  not  precisely  known.  At 
the  age  of  slx^  Origen  consented  that  hia  HomUiea 
or  familiar  sermons  should  be  published :  these  had 
been  taken  down  during  delivery  by  nolarii,  and, 
though  many  had  been  foat,  it  is  said  that  by  thia 
means  DKne  than  a  thousand  of  his  diaeounea  were 
preaorred.  Aabewaaconaaltedfiom  aUqnaiters,lus 
correnondence  became  very  voluminous :  more  than 
a  hundred  of  these  lettera  were  preserved  by  Euse- 
biua,  and,  among  the  number,  two  in  particiuar,  one 
addreaaed  to  tba  Emperor  Philip,  and  the  other  to  hia 
eonaort  Severe.  Ongen  wrote  also  to  Fabian  and 
Other  biahopa,  to  rapd^imputationa  that  had  been  oaat 
npen  hia  foitb.  After  a  long  and  honourable  Ufb,  to- 
warda  the  close  of  which  he  .wrote  hia  famous  worit 
against  Cebma,  he  suffered  martyrdom,  according  to 
some  accounts,  in  the  Decian  peraecution ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  more  correct  uid  general  opinion,  he 
died  a  natural  death  at  Tyre,  A.D.  254.  His  suffer- 
inga,  however,  daring  the  la^mentioned  persecution 
were  diaadfully  aevere  {Euaei^  Hist.  EtxUt.,  6,  39. 
— Nieeph.,  6,  33),  and  this,  perhapa,  has  led  to  tbe  er- 
ror of  aupposing  that  they  termmated  his  existence. 
Origen,  says  Epipbanins  (De  Pond,  et  Mens.),  "  ait- 
fmd  very  much,  yet  be  did  not  arrive  at  the  end  to 
which  a  mar^rrdom  leads. " — Origen  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  among  the  Christian  wri- 
ters. His  talents,  eloquence,  and  leaminff  have  been 
celebrated,  not  only  Chiistian  writers,  but  by  hea- 
tbfmphikNM^pherstimsluding  Porphyry  himself  Jerome 
calls  mm  "a  man  (^immortal  genuis,  who  understood 
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etiy,  srithmetic,  music,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
azul  air  tbn  mcU  of  the  philoM^hen ;  to  Hat  be  was 
Nforled  to  many  studenta  of  secular  litefabue, 
whom  he  recnved  chieflj  that  he  mi^  «ml»«ee  the 
<mportim^y  of  iiutnictiDg  them  in  the  &ith  of  Christ" 
(w  Fir.  iUiMtr.,  c.  M).  Elsewhere  he  ctdli  him  the 
greatest  teacher  since  the  Apostles.  We  find  this 
same  JenHue,  however,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life'vi- 
oleatty  attackias  Origen,  and  ^proring  of  the  perse- 
cttfionof  his  fo  UowerSi  Solpicnw  SereruB  says,  that 
in  reading  Origen's  works  be  saw  many  things  that 
pleased  bmi,  but  many  also  in  which  he  (Origen)  was 
ondoubtedly  nustaben.  He  wonders  how  one  arid  the 
■BDie  man  could  be  so  difibrent  from  himself;  and 
adds,  "  where  be  is  right,  be  has  not  an  equal  since 
the  Apostles ;  when  he  is  in  the  wrong,  no  man  has 
erred  mora  sbamefnlly."  (iMofafg.,  1,  8.)  All  a^ree 
that  he  was  a  man  m  «n  active  and  powerfhl  mmd, 
and  of  fervent  piety  ;  fond  of  investigating  truth,  and 
free  from  all  mean  prejudicee,  of  the  most  profound 
learning,  and  the  most  untiring  industry.  His  whole 
Ufe  was  oGCOpied  in  writing,  teaching,  and  eapetHolly 
in  explaining  the  Scriptures.  No  man,  certaimy  none 
in  ancient  tunes,  did  more  to  settle  the  true  text  of 
the  sacred  writinss,  and  to  spread  them  among  the 
people ;  and  yet  mw,  perhaps,  have  inbrodnced  more 
oangerouB  prmciples  into  thnr  interpretation.  For, 
whether  fKnn  a  draect  in  judgment  or  from  a  &ult  in 
his  education,  he '^nilied  to  the  Scriptures  the  allegw- 
ieal  method  whieh  uie  PlatooiaU  used  in  interpreting 
the  heathen  mythology.  He  says  himself,  "  that  the 
soorce  of  many  evilsliee  in  adhering  to  Um  carnal  or 
external  part  of  Scriptuie.  Those  who  do  so  jluU 
not  attain  tiie  kingdom  of  God.  Let  tutiwrefbre  seek 
after  the  spirit  and  the  substantial  fruit  of  the  word, 
which  are  hidden  and  mysteriooa"  And,  again,  '*  the 
Scriptures  are  of  little  use  to  those  who  understand 
them  as  they  are  written." — In  the  fburth>centui^,  the 
writings  of  Origen  led  to  violent  controveraies  in  the 
Ghnnm.  Epijnanius,  in  a  letter  pnsnved  by  Jerome, 
ennmentes  ewbt  emmeous  o[nnions  tm  contained  in 
his  vroiks.  Ih  is  cbai^ied  witii  holding  heretical  no- 
tions concerning  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  with 
muntaining  that  the  human  soul  is  not  created  with 
the  body,  but  has  a  previous  existence ;  that  in  the 
nsuiiectton  the  body  will  not  have  the  same  members 
as  befim ;  and  that  fotore  punisbmenU  will  not  be 
etemid,  but  that  both  Mien  angels  and  wicked  men 
will  bo  restored,  at  aome  distant  period,  to  the  favour 
of  God.  (ifieroR.  tub.  Ruf.,  Ub.  8,  vol  4,  p.  408.) 
Ilkeae  opinions  were  not  generally  held  by  Us  fbllow- 
ers,  who  maintained  that  the  passages  from  which  (hey 
had  been  drawn  bad  been  interpolated  in  bis  writings 
by  heretics.  In  401,  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
drea,  held  a  synod,  in  which  Origen  and  his  followers 
were  condemned,  and  the  reading  of  liis  works  was 
prohbited ;  and  the  monks,  most  of  whom  were  Ori- 
genists,  were  driven  out  of  Alexandrea.  His  opin- 
ions were  again  condemned  by  the  second  seneral 
council  of  Constantinople,  in  A.D.  658. — We  will 
now  proceed  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
several  works  of  this  father,  as  &r  as  they  have  come 
down  to  as,  or  are  known  from  the  statements  of  otiier 
writers.  1.  Tlept  'Apxiiv  ("  On  Firtt  PmdpUt"). 
fia*  work  was  divided  into  four  bocdts ;  but  we  pos- 
eess  only  a  abort  notice  of  it  in  the  MyriobSdon  of 
Photius  (Cod.,  6),  an  extract  in  Euselrius  {contra  Mar- 
cell.  Ancyran,,  lib.  1),  and  some  fragments  in  the  Phir 
tocalia.  Rufinus  nnde  a  Latin  translatktn  of  the  work 
in  the  finnth  eentoiy,  whkh  baa  readied  us ;  but  he 
haa,  by  lus  own  coDMsnm,  added  so  much  to  Origen's 
work,  that  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  lair  ezbilntion  of  bis 
opinions.  In  the  first  book,  Origen  treats  of  God  : 
he  explains  in  it  also  his  views  with  regard  to  the 
Trinity,  which  are  in  accordance  with  tiie  princi{des 
of  the  Platonic  Bchot^i  anditisinthiapaiticulu^tbat 


be  deviates  from  the  path  pointed  out  by  the  cfaanj; 
though  it  must  be  confiessed  that  ahe  had  not  yet  u- 
presMd  herself  as  cleariy  in  nlation  to  this  fmdaMa- 
tal  doctrine  as      subaeqaently  did  at  theConwQof 
Nice.   In  this  aame  book  Origen  starts  the  strange 
idea  that  the  stars  are  animated  bodies.   In  the  nc- 
ond  bo<4  be  discusses  the  origin  of  the  vrorld,  wiadt, 
like  the  Flatimists,  be  regards  as  having  been  cnatad 
from  all  eternity ;  the  incarnation  of  tlm  Son  of  Gqi\ 
the.  aatuze  of  ute  sanl,  whiefa  he  assign*  also  to  tba 
brute  creation ;  die  lesurrectionofUiedead,  anddo- 
nal  life.    The  third  book  treaU  of  Free  Agm; 
Demons  at  Evil  Spirits,  and  the  various  ways  in  tdaeh 
men  are  tempted  by  them.   The  fourth  book  ii  dera- 
ted to  the  Interjpretation  of  the  BU>le. — 3.  ^uaootei- 
/uva  ("  Doetnnet  of  tie  FMHotopkerw").    Tba  a 
properly  the  first  book  of  a  wodt  entitled  Kari  neur 
alptoeuv  iXtyxoi  ("  SefutaHon  of  all  sects"),  and 
consisting  c^two  books.    In  it  Oiigen  briefly  exiduw 
the  doctnnes  of  tiie  diflnrent  Grec£  schools  of  [diUas- 
ophy,  and  the  second  book  was  devoted  to  their  reh- 
tation.    There  is  some  doubt,  however,  wbetber  On- 
gen  was  actually  the  author  of  iL — 3.  Ctmmenbirm 
on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  giestcr  part  of 
which,  however,  is  now  losL   In  these  CmnmaUties 
Origen  gave  fiiU  SG(^  to  bis  learning  aiid  iinafliwnon, 
in  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  histoiku,  bteral, 
mystical,  and  nuval  sense  of  the  BiUe.   His  grand 
fault,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  that  of  &llrp>- 
riung  the  Scriptures  too  much ;  and  this  method  of 
interpretation  he  adopted  from  the  Alexandrine  jdiikie- 
ophers,  in  the  hope  of  establishing  a  union  betwesa 
heathen  pbiloaopBy  and C^nistian  metrine.  Hisfan- 
dsmental  canon  of  critidsm  wu,  tint,  ^riiaever  the 
literal  aenae  of  Sormture  was  not  ebvions  or  not 
cleariy  consistent  witn  Aw  peculiar  towts,  the  winds 
were  to  be  understood  in  a  sjuritual  and  mysticd 
sense ;  a  rule  by  which  be  could  easily  ineotponte 
any  fitnciea,  whether  ori^al  or  borrowed,  wiUi  the 
Cluistian  creed. — 4.  Sclmia,  or  short  notes  rnxfiaxa^ 
toiy  of  difficult  passages  of  ScriptiBe.   Of  these  some 
extracts  only  are  preserved  in  the  coUerticin  made  by 
Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Baiul  the  Great,  entitled  Phi- 
locaSa. — b.  Hoaiilie*,  or  familial  sermons,  nt  which  be 
addressed  himself  to  the  capacities  of  the  ii<M|»le. — 6. 
Hexapia  ('Eiair>Ai).   The  great  use  wbifOi  had  been 
made      the  Jews  of  the  Septuagiot,  jpevioasly  to 
th«r  rejection  ofit,andtiie  constant  use  f>f  itby  the 
Christiana,  naturally  cuised  a  nmlti^catimi  of  «»- 
ies ;  in  which,  besides  the  altoations  dengncdy 
mode  by  the  Jens,  numerous  errota  liecame  iiitro> 
duced,  in  the  course  of  time,  from  the  negligence  or 
inaccuracy  of  transcribers,  and  from  glosses  at  mar- 
ginsl  notes,  wbush  bad  been  added  for  the  explsna- 
txoa  of  difficult  words,  bdu  suffered  to  creep  into 
the  text.   In  order  to  icme^  this  growing  evil,  Ori- 
gen, in  the  early  part  of  the  tUrd  century,  nnd«ato(A 
ue  laborious  taak  of  coUi^g  the  GredL  text  then  in 
use  with  the  original  Hebrew,  and  with  the  other  trans- 
lations then  in  existence,  and  from  the  wbc^  to  pro- 
duce a  new  recension  or  revisaL    Tvventy>cight  yeort 
were  devoted  to  tiie  preparation  of  this  arduous  tad, 
in  the  coarse  of  which  he  collected  mamwcsqits  frmn 
every  possible  quarter,  aided  by  the  pecuniary  fiberali^ 
of  Ambrose.   Origen  commenced,  as  has  alr^^  been 
stated,  his  labour  at  Cesorea,  and,  it  ^jpears,  fimdicd 
bis  Pt^yglott  at  Tyre,  but  in  what  year  u  not  prcdse- 
ly  known.   This  notile  critic^  work  ia  designated  by 
various  names  amnig  andent  writers ;  as  Tttrtfia, 
Hexaplu,  OelafUh  aaaEmuaplu.   Tbo  Teb^la  am- 
tained  tbe  four  GmA  version*  of  Aquila,  S^^nuoachas, 
the  Septuagint,  and  llieodotion,  di^Kiaed  m  four  col- 
umns ;  to  uese  Origen  added  two  columna  more,  con- 
taining the  Hebrew  text  in  its  original  chaiaders,  and 
also  in  Greek' letters ;  these  six  coliuniu,  according 
to  ^ipbanins,  f<imncd  the  Hexapia.    Havioc  •abee' 
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qnently  diMoveied  two  other  Qnek  Tereioiu  of  Hme 
puts  of  the  Scriptum,  araally  called  the  fifth  and 
■ixlb,  he  added  them  to  the  preceding,  iiiHrtinff  them 
in  their  reapeetive  placee,  ana  thai  compoeed  the  Oo> 
tapU,  containing  eight  columne.  A  Mpuata  tnitela- 
tioa  of  the  Fulms,  oraall  j  called  Ae  eevcnth  Tonitm, 
being  aftennud  added,  the  entire  yroA  hu  by  some 
been  temed  the  Enneepla.  This  laet  oppeUation, 
however,  wu  never  generally  adopted.  But,  as  the 
two  editions  made  bj  Origen  ganenlly  bore  the  name 
of  the  Teti^la  and  Hexapla,  Giabe  thinks  that  they 
were  thus  called,  not  &om  thie  number  of  the  cotnnuu, 
but  of  the  versionfl,  which  were  nx,  the  seventh  con- 
taining  the  Psabns  only.  Bauer,  after  Mont&ncon,  is 
of  opinion  that  Origen  edited  only  the  Tetnqila  mi 
Hexapla ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  real  &ct. — The 
original  Hebrew  being  regarded  as  the  basis  of  Uie 
wlwle  work,  the  proximity  of  each  translation  to  the 
text,  in  pcnnt  of  closeness  and  fidelity,  determined  its 
rank  in  the  order  of  the  colomns ;  thus,  Aqoila's  rei- 
mm,  being  the  most  faithfiil,  ia  placed  next  to  dw  mr 
raed  text ;  that  of  Symnvtchns  occupiea  the  finuth 
cohum ;  the  Septoagmt  the  fifth  ;  and  Theodotion's 
the  sixth.  The  other  three  anoi^mons  translations, 
not  containing  the  enUre  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
were  placed  in  the  last  three  columns  of  the  Enneapla, 
aeootdinc  to  the  oiderof  time  mwlucb  they  were  ots- 
coveied  by  Oagen.  In  die  Pentateneh,  Oagen 

Eed  the  Samaitan  text  with  the  Hebrew  as  received 
the  Jews,  and  noted  their  differences.   To  each  of 
tRHwhtioos  inserted  in  this  Hexapla  was  prefixed 
an  aceoont  of  the  author ;  each  had  its  separate  pro- 
tegranena ;  and  the  ample  matins  were  filled  with 
notes.   A  few  fragments  of  these  prolegomena  and 
marginal  annotations  have  been  preserved,  but  nothing 
Temains  of  his  history  of  the  Greek  veTsions.  Mont- 
faieoii  snpposes  that  the  Hexapla  mast  have  made 
fi^  large  lolio  volumes.    During  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury this  great  woik  remained  buried,  as  it  were,  in 
a  comer  of  the  city  of  Tyre,  probably  because  the 
expense  of  procuring;  a  copy  exceeded  the  means  of 
any  single  incfividual.    It  would,  no  doubt,  have  per- 
ished there,  bad  not  Eusdmis  and  Pamphilus  restored 
it  to  th»  li^it,  and  placed  it  in  the  ltt)nuy  of  the  lat- 
ter at  Caniea.   It  may  be  doubted  wheuier  a  copy 
of  the  originat  woric  was  ever  made.    St.  Jenmie  saw 
it  still  at  CKsaiea,  but  as  no  writer  makes  mention 
of  it  after  his  time,  it  is  probable  that  it  perished  in 
663  A.D.,  when  Cssarea  was  taken  by  the  Arabt- 
aos. — ^To  repair  as  much  as  posuble  tte  loss  of  the 
Hex^ila  of  Oiigen,  various  sdtobzs  have  occupied 
dieiumvos,  in  modem  times,  wiUt  Uie  care  of  restoring 
it.    The  first  that  undertook  this  task  was  Flaminio 
Nolnii,  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  the  Septoagint 
(Amte,  1587) ;  and  after  liim  Dmsius,  in  his  Frag- 
naua  veterum.  inUrpretum  {Amh.,  162%).  Wjjfe 
these  materials,  and  with  the  aid  of  manuscripts, 
Mont&ocon  arranged  his  Hexapla  Orirems,  which 
were  printed  in  S  vols,  folio,  at  Paris,  m  1718,  and 
were  reprinted  by  Bahrdt  {Lip».,  %  vols.  8vo.,  1769). 
h  is  thought,  however,  that  the  learned  Benedictine 
was  not  si^£ciently  well  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  and 
that  he  was  deficient  in  critical  seamen. — 7.  The  last 
work  of  Origen's  deserving  of  mention  is  his  R^ly  to 
Celnu.  .  Thie  philosopher,  a  member  of  the  Epicu- 
rean sect,  bad  composed,  under  the  Emperor  Haarisn, 
a  woA  against  Chmthanta,  rqdets  vrita  cahumiy  and 
&behtNi£   (Fid.  CMsas  n.)   At  the  instance  of  his 
finead  Ambrose,  OrigeA  undertook  to  reply  to  it,  and 
triumphntly  succeeded. — The  best  edition  of  Origen's 
woAm  im  that  of  De  la  Rue,  Paris,  1783-59,  4  vols. 
foL,  reprinted -by  Oberthur,  at  Wurceburg,  in  IS  vols. 
Bvo«  1780  and  following  years.   The  bMt  edition  of 
the  conmanlsries  smntely  is  that  of  Haet.  itsfom., 
IMS,  S         M.    The  Sehidia  vrere  published  by 
themaelTea  hi  1618,  Ports,  Uo.   (Hmrne'g  Iiitraiite- 
OC 


twtij  vol.  3,  p.  ITS,  teqq. — Id.  ibid.,  vol.  3,  p.  74SL 
—SehoU,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  461,  »eqg.~-ld. 
ibid.,  vol.  6,  p.  323,  »Bqq.  —  Biogr.  Unrv.,  vol.  32,  p. 
71,  aeqq. — Motae/eUc.,  rr^im.  tn  Hex.  Orig.) 

ObIom  ('Opluv),  a  oeMirsted  giant,  was  said  by 
one  legend  to  have  been  the  son  M  Ne]Mane  and  En- 
ryale.   His  &ther,  according  to  this  same  account, 
gave  him  the  power  of  wading  through  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  or,  as  others  say,  of  walking  on  its  surface. 
{Henod  a-p.  Sckol.  ad  Nxcandr.,  Tker.,  16.)  He 
married  Side,  whom  Juno  cast  into  Erebus  for  con- 
tending with  her  in  beauty.   {Apollod.,  1, 4,  3.)  An* 
other  and  more  common  account  makes  Hyria,  a  town 
of  Bceotia,  to  have  been  the  biitb]daee  of  Onon,  and  the 
stoty  ofhis  origin  is  tokl  as  follows :  As  Jointer,  Nq>- 
tune,  and  Mercury  were  one  time  takmg  a  ramble  upon 
earth,  they  came,  late  in  the  evening,  to  the  house  of  a 
farmer  named  Hyrieus.    Seeing  the  wayfarers,  Hy- 
rieus,  who  was  standing  at  his  door,  invited  them  to 
mter,  and  pass  the-nij^ht  in  his  humble  abode.  The 
gods  aeetfited  the  Und  invitation,  and  were  hoqdtably 
^  entertained.    Pleased  with  their  host,  they  inquired  if 
I  he  had  any  wish  which  he  desired  to  have  gratified. 
Hyrieus  replied,  that  be  once  had  a  wife  whom  ha 
tenderiy  loved,  and  that  he  had  sworn  never  to  many 
another.    She  was  dead  :  he  was  childless :  bis  vow 
'  was  binding  :  and  y^  hewasdesirous  of  being  a  f&tber. 
The  gods  todt  the  hide  ofhis  only  ox,  which  he,  on 
discovering  their  true  nature,  had  sacrificed  in  dieir 
^  honour :  they  buried  it  in  the  earth  ;  and  ten  months 
'  afterward  a  boy  came  to  light,  whom  Hyrieus  named 
'  Urion  or  Orion  (dnb  row  olpeiv,- — EupkoHon  ap. 
\  Sckol.  ad  n.,  19.  1.  86.— Owd,  Fast.,  6,  496,  kjo.— 
,Hygm.,  Fab.,  186.— /d.,  Fait.  AMtrm.,  2,  34).  This 
I  unseemly  legend  owes  its  origin  to  the  name  Orion,  and 
I  was  the  invention  of  the  Athenians.    (MOller,  Or- 
I  cAom.,  p.  99.)   In  Hyeinns,  Hvriens  is  Byrseus  {fiota 
:  the  ktdc,  ^vpaa). — When  Onon  grew  up,  he  went, 
'  aecMding  to  this  same  account,  to  the  island  of  Chios, 
j  where  he  became  enamoured  of  Merope,the  daughter 
^  of  Q^nopion,  son  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.   He  sou^t 
her  in  marriaj^ ;  bat,  while  wooing,  seized  a  favour- 
I  able  oj^rbinity,  and  oflered  her  violence.   Her  ia- 
I  ther,  incensed  at  tins  conduct,  and  having  made  Orion 
,  drotik,  blinded  him,  and  east  him  on  the  seashore. 
The  Minded  hero  contrived  to  reach  Lemnos,  and 
came  to  the  for^  of  Vulcan,  who,  taking  pity  on  him, 

Eve  him  Kedaiion  {Gvardian),  one  ofhis  men,  to  be 
I  guide  to  the  abode  of  the  Sun.  Placing  Kedaiion 
on  his  shoulder,  Orion  proceeded  to  the  East ;  and 
there  meeting  the  Son-god,  was  restored  to  vision  by 
his  beams.  Anxious  ft^reven^  on  (Enopion,  he  re- 
turned to  Chios ;  but  the  Chians,  aware  of  his  in- 
tention, concealed  the  object  of  bis  search  under  the 
ground,  and  Orion,  unable  to  find  him,  returned  to  Crete. 
THesiod,  I.  c  —  ApoUod.,  I.  c.~Hygin.,  I.  c.)~The 
death  of  Orion  is  varioudy  related.  As  ^  the  legends 
reb^g  to  him  are  evidently  later  than  tiie  time  of 
JLacuBt,  none  ventores  to  asngn  sny  otiier  cause  to  it 
than  the  goddess  Diana,  whose  wrath  (thoush  Homer 
rather  says  the  contrary)  he  drew  on  himself.  Some 
said  that  he  attempted  to  offer  violence  to  the  goddess 
herself;  others  to  Opis,  one  of  her  Hyperborean  maid- 
enSiSndthatDiasB'slewhimwiUiherarrowB;  others, 
^  again,  that  it  was  for  presuming  to  challenge  the  god- 
'  dess  at  the  discus.  It  was  also  said  that,  when  be 
came  to  Crete,  be  boasted  to  Latona  and  Diana  that 
he  was  aUe  to  kill  anything  that  wonld  come  from  the 
earth.  Indignant  at  his  boast,  they  sent  a  scorpion, 
'  which  stung  him,  and  he  died.  It  was  said  finally 
that  Diana  loved  Orion,  and  was  even  about  to  marry 
him.  Her  brother  was  highly  displeased,  and  often 
'  chid  her,  but  to  no  purpose.  At  length,  (Swerving  one 
I  day  Orion  wading  throagh  the  sea  with  his  head  jnst 
'  above  the  waters,  he  pointed  it  oat  to  his  sister,  and 
Imsiatanifld  tiiat  she  could  not  hit  that  Uaek  thing  on 
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the  Mft.  Thearchar-ooddeu  iliichargad  asbaft :  the 
wavea  rolled  the  dead  Eod;^  of  Onon  to  the  land ;  and, 
bewailing  ber  firtal  eim  with  Duny  teanii  Diaaa  ^aeed 
him  among  the  etazt^Tha  fam  Orion  ia  Do(  aentkb- 
•d  in  the  Iliad;  but  in  the  Odyuey  (6,  121)  we  an 
told  by  Gal^pao,  that  loay-fiogered  Auroca  took  him, 
and  that  Diana  slew  him  with  her  gentle  darta  in  Or- 
tysia.  In  anotherpiace  hie  size  andbaaU^  are  praised. 
{<M.,  11,  309.— JTevJ^'A  Mythology,  p.  461,  Mfq.) 
^The  oonitallatioa  of  Oncmi  which  lepnaenti  a  man 
of  gigantic  stature  wielding  a  aword,  is  meittioiied  aa 
eany  ae  the  time  of  Homer  and  Heaiod  (JI.,  17,  480. 
—Op.  tt  D.,  &80,  615,  61S).  Both  poeta,  in  aUudisff 
to  it,  uae  the  expreaaion  aOivo^  'Qp2uv»t,  "  the  ttrcugtk 
of  Orion"  (i.  e.,  the  strong  or  powerful  Orion},  aado- 

£>ua  to  the  'HpaJcA«>.  We  muat  conneet,  there- 
re,  with  the  idea  of  Orion,  aa  repxeMnted  on  the  ee- 
lestial  planisphere,  that  of  a  powerful  warrior,  aimed 
with  hte  "  golden  sword,"  or,  as  Aratua  ezpiesaea  it, 
fi^oc  .  .  .  l^i  iren-ot0(JC  (r.  688).  So,  too,  the  Ara- 
bic name  for  thia  cooatellation,  namely,  El-dBckebbdr, 
means  the  "  Giata,"  the  "  Hero."  According  la  Butt- 
man,  the  form  Oarion  ('Qapiov,  Find.,  JsM.,  3,  67) 
is  earlier  than  Onoo,  and  the  letter  o  itaelfha»  arisen 
from  a  peculiar  mode  of  proaoundog  the  digammn, 
which  ia  known  to  haTe  had  a  MnuuTreiembung  oar 
IB&  or  v>.  The  name  Fopuw,  therefine,  wiU  be  de- 
rived from  FufiQr  or  'hpt/c,  and  aij^nify  "  «  leorner." 
Indeed,  the  Engliah  term  Warrwr  a  almoit  identical 
in  form  with  the  Greek  'Oapiuv,  and  the  ward  War 
connects  itself  as  plainly  with  the  root  of  F(^>-ff  or 
Man.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  the  oonatella- 
tion  Orion  was  called  by  the  Bmottana  Ka»idav,  a  do- 
riTBtlve  in  all  likdihood  of  Kovduor,  a  name  given  to 
the  god  Mars.  {LycopKr.,  3SB. — Tsetz.,  ad  Uk. — Liy- 
cophr.,  939.) — That  part  of  the  legend,  also,  which  re- 
lates to  the  ox's  hide,  is  explained  by  the  same  eminent 
schdar,  on  the  supposition  of  some  resemblsoee  hav- 
ing been  discovwea  between  the  position  o£  the  stars 
in  thia  constellation  and  the  hide  of  an  ox.  Thus  the 
finir  stars,  a,  ^,  /,  a,  will  indicate  the  fimr  extrrauties 
or  comers,  and  the  feebler  stars,  which  now  fivm  the 
head,  will  represent  the  neok.  In  the  same  way,  the 
three  brilliant  stars  in  tite  middle  may  have  suggested 
the  idea  of  the  three  deities,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Mercury.  {BuUmann,  Anmerk. — ide/er,  ^ernaansn, 
p.  331.) — The  cosmical  setting  of  Orion,  which  took 
place  towards  the  end  of  Autumn,  was  always  ao- 
omnpanied  with  lain  and  wind.  Heoee  the  south 
wind  is  called  by  Horace  "  the  i^fnd  ctHnpaiuon  of  the 
setting  Orion" \0i.,  I,  S8,  SI),  and  Orion  himself  as 
*'  fraught  with  haim  to  mariners."  (Epod.,  16,  7.~ 
Comparo  Od.,  3,  27,  18.—  Ktr;.,  JEn.,  1,  586.— £2. 
ti.,  4, 62.) — From  the  riew  which  has  hisre  been  taken 
of  origin  of  the  name  Orion,  it  wilt  be  seen  at 
once  how  erroneooa  ia  the  etymdogy  asugned  by  Isi- 
dMus,  when  he  says,  "Orion  Hetut  unna,  m  ««t 
ai  inundatiom  aquanm.  Tempore  emm  hitmi*  ebar- 
tae,  mare  et  Uttom  a^uit  et  tmveatatibmM  tarbat." 
{Orig.,  3,  70.)  Thwe  is  also  anotner  error  here.  It 
was  not  the  riring,  but  the  cosmical  setting,  of  tiuo 
CMisteUation  which  brought  stormy  weathet.  {Ideitr, 
SUmnament  p.  SIS.) 

OaiTHYii,  (nmt  Byllables),  a  daughtM  of  Erachtbans, 
king  of  Athens,  by  Praxithea.  She  was  carried  off  by 
Boreas,  the  god  of  the  northern  wind.    (Vid.  Btxeas.) 

OsHBNiuH,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  of 
Magnesia,  near  the  shores  of  the  Sinos  Pelauncus,  and 
soiraMast  of  Demetriaa.  It  is  noticed  by  Homer,  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  ships,  as  bslon^ng  to  Euiy;^- 
los.  (//.,  3. 734.)  According  to  Demcwns  of  Scep- 
ns,  it  was  tha  birthplace  of  Pttoenix,  the  Kooqitor  of 
AchiUes.  (Strabo,  438.  — BmUUh.  ad  %,  p.  763.) 
Strabo  affirms,  that  in  his  time  it  was  called  Ormini- 
ura  ;  and  that  it  contributed,  with  many  of  the  neigh- 
bouiing  towns,  to  therise and  prtMperi^  oftheoi^of 


Demetrias,  Stam  whioh  it  wse  distant  ealy  twoi^ 
sevenstadia.  InDiodoraaSiculuaitissaidthitCas- 
Modn  had  wished  to  Mnum  thn  inhahitaBts  of 
cbnaeniM  asdlKum  to  IliebaB  of  FblUa,ltf  mi 

jnewDted  by  the  arrival  of  Deurtiiiu  Polioceetes. 
As  there  was  no  Thnesslinn  city  named  Oiefannnnu, 
it  is  very  Ukely  that  we  ought  to  read  Onaeuam  in 
the  pasasge  here  referred  to  (Diod.  &c.j  4,  37. — Coo- 
suit  Westmnr,  mi  loc.).  The  modem  Goritss  ip- 
pean  III  oooufw  tho  site  of  the  ancient  dty.  {On- 
mer'M  Anant  Gneee,  toL  1,  p.  427.) 

OhxiM,  a  «ty  of  Argolia,  aoi^iweat  of  Ktwa, 
andnaaithaconmeaoflhoeoiintiy.  ItwassitaateoB 
wneaza  river  of  the  same  name.  Paosaniss  npoitc, 
that  thia  plaoe  was  fi>unded  by  Omens,  son  (^EFecb. 
theus  (2,  26).  The  OmeibB  were  originally  inde- 
pendent of  Argos}  bu^  in  process  o£  time,  hani^ 
been  conjuerecE  by  thaix  mors  powerfiil  nri^manii 
from  lonians  they  became  Dorians,  as  Henootas  in> 
forma  us  (8,  73).  But  we  may  obeerve  that,  aoomd^ 
ing  to  Homer  (JZt«t,.2,  669,  ssff.),  this  place  wu 
hMd  in  subjection  by  the  sovereigns  of  Mycena  ai 
eariy  as  the  time  of  the  Trcyao  war.  Thncydides 
wriies,  that  Ome«  was  destroyed  by  tha  Aigires  in 
the  sixteenth  yeax  of  the  Pelopiumeaian  war,  after  it 
bad  been  abandoned  by  its  inhabitaate  (6, 7).  Stnbo 
soeois  to  aoknowled^  two  towns  of  tUs  ombs,  as> 
dining  one  to  Axgcdis,  and  tha  oUier  to  Cocintlua  or 
Sieyuua ;  but  in  re^zd  to  this  fact  he  was  probdily 
n>j^nkiB^i.  In  his  time  Omes  waa  deserted.  No 
modem  traveller  appears  to  have  discovered  the  mini 
of  this  ancient  city ;  Founnont,  bowover,  whose  sa- 
thoxii^  is  veiy  ^bioa%  aflhmod  that  Ae  mte  w«  m 
his  time  still  known  W  the  name  of  Ormec  (Ksy- 
oge  maaueript,  cited  by  PtmquanlU,  voL  6,  p.  297. 
— Cramor't  Atw.  OrcMce^  voL  3,  p.  2G^  *'99-) 

OaoDSB,  king  of  Pazthia.  He  waa  on  toe  throne 
when  Crassoa  undertook  his  ill-staned  axpettion 
agmnst  that  country.   (Kid.  Paithia.) 

Obhtcs,  a  Perstaa  oovemor  of  Saidis,  notorions 
for  his  cruel  muvdar  of  Fblycntes.  He  was  jpnt  to 
death,  B.C.  621,  \j  otAst  of  Darias  Hyrtsqw^  on 
account  of  various  ofienoes  noaiaiitted  by  him,  more 
particular^  for  having  destrwedMitxabates,  governor 
of  Daschyhum,  and  hu  son  Cranues,  and.  fix  having 
put  to  dMth  a  royal  messenger,  mstoriaas  are  noi 
quite  agreed  about  the  name  of  this  man.  He  ia  call- 
ed 1^  some  Oiontes.   (Herod.,  3,  ISO,  scff .) 

Obontbs,  a  river  of  Syria,  rinng  on  the  esatem  nds 
ofthe  range  ofLihanos,and,aftarpoiaBinganoitbr- 
ly  oourse,  ialUng  into  the  Meditersanean  about  rix 
leagues  below  .Ajitiochia.    It  was  called  Orosites,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  from  the  petaon  who  first  built  a 
tnidge  over  it,  its  previous  name  having  been  Tv^mb. 
{Strab.,  768,  scfj.)    This  name  it  received  mm  a 
d||gon,  whicl^hdylng  been  strndt  with  fcthaadfibolt, 
sought  in  its  flight  a  place  of  concealment  brlmakiDg 
throngh  the  surace  of  the  earth,  fism  whicn  apertma 
the  river  broke  ibrth,  ao  that,  aocoKling  to  this  state- 
ment, it  pursned  a  pert  of  tU  cooiae  at  fint  under 
ground.   This,  however,  is  a  mere  &ble.  IVp^on 
waa  probah^  a  &niafal  Myallatioo  given  to  it  by  tbs 
Ghedcs,  vnee  it  ia  altogel&er  dificnnt  firom  the  Syiiae 
term  whioh  the  natives  now  araly  to  it,  nandy,  £1 
.<laai,.or, "  the  Obstinate,"  in  remence  to  ita  only  irri- 
gating the  neighbouring  fidds  throng  compulaion,  as  it 
were,  and  by  the  agency  of  maehiiiea  {AimlMa,  Tek- 
Afr.,  ed.  Koklar,  p.  150).   This  name,  no  doubt,  vras 
also  given  to  it  by  the  Syriana  of  former  days,  rinoa 
Irom  It  the  Cireeks  appeared  to  have  formed  thanr  other 
name  for  thia  river,  via.,  the  Axius.   Snlaz  calls-  the 
stream  Thapssctts.   The  Oroitea  is  a  laigB  n«ax  in 
winter,  on  Account  of  the  aceefsion  to  ks  mteaa  fiom 
the  rain  and  meUed  snowa,  hot  it  is  a  very  smdl  rfnam 
in  summer.  (Jfewcrt,  Qtagr^  toL  S,      1*  p.  MA* 
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OlBntBiI.  a  ci^r  on  AeetmftnM  of  Bootusnd  At- 
tica, on  ihe  lower  bank  of  t&e  A»mua,  and  not  fiir 
from  its  moiith.  "Hie  poBKuion  oi  tbia  place  was 
loag  tbe  object  of  eager  contest  between  tlie  Boeotiana 
aniftfae  Athenianfl.  There  is  little  donbt  but  that  tbe 
fonnercaaldpnm  priority  of  poaaenion;  bat,  aa' the 
Athtaiaiia  weie  anxioiia  to  eidam  dieir  tairitoijr  at 
tbe  expense  ofthdrBceothnnel^xim,  and  to  Boaks 
(as  all  naturna  have  been  aniooa  to  do)  a  river  <the 
Aamua)  theLr  bonnduy,  and  also  to  eeane  their  eon- 
muDication  with  Eubcea,  they  need  their  rialne  pow- 
er to  appropriate  thia  place  to  themaelree.  {Bloemf. 
ad  Tfmeyd.,  2,  S3.)  In  Pebponneeian  war  we 
find  it  oocQ}ned  by  the  Atfaaeniana ;  but,  toward*  the 
cloae  of  that  oonteat,  we  hear  of  the  tkey  being  aur^ 
prieed  by  the  Boaotiana,  who  retained  poaaeaiimi  of  it 
Ibr  many  yean.  (T^yd.,  6,  60.)  Ui  conaequeoce 
of  a  aeifition  which  ocenned  there,  tbe  Tbebsna  chan- 
ged the  aite  of  the  plaee,  and  removed  it  about  seven 
stadia  from  the  Ma.  {Dioi.  Sic.,  14,  17.)  AAer  Uie 
overthrow  of  lliebes,  Oiopu  waa  ceded  to  the  Athe- 
nians Alezander.  Hence  Livy,  Paoeaniaa,  aiid 
Ffinr  pbee  the  town  in  Atdea.  DicMcdue  and 
Steplianns,  aa  the  other  hand,  asorUie  U  to  BnotiB. 
Dtemduia  {Sm.  Or.,  p.  11)  ^fit»  Oropn*  "the 
dwelling-hoaae  ofThclies,dietiBffisof'nl^veBdeia, 
the  Dnsnrpass^le  avarice  of  ezcisemen  veraed  in  ex- 
eeea  of  wickedness  for  agea,  ever  imposing  duties  on 
fanported  goods.  The  generality  are  nm^  in  their 
manners,  miteawteoas  to  those  who  ate  shrawd)  tbey 
are  repulsive  to  tko  Bootians,  bat  the  Athenian*  are 
Bomtians."  Tbs  meaning  of  this  last  passage  is  per- 
haps this,  that  the  Athenians  cm  thia  brader  were  so 
much  mixed  with  the  B<Botiana  ae  to  have  lost  then 
nsoal  cbhraeteristies  for  acnteness  and  intelligence. 
**  OtomxB,"  says  Dodwell,  *'  is  now  called  Ropo,  and 
contauis  only  few  and  imperfect  rains"  (vol.  8,  p.  Ifi6. 
— Cramer's  Ane.  Grteee,  vol.  8,  p.  S7S).— IL  A  city 
of  Macedonia,  mentioned  by  Stephanas  (p.  770),  bnt 
otherwise  onknown. — III.  A  dly  in  the  idand  of  En- 
bcea.   {Amm.  Marcdl.,  80,  4. — Slepk.  Byz.,  p.  770.) 

OaoeiCB,  Paulos,  a  presl^rter  of  the  ^MUiiah  Church, 
and  a  native  of  Hispsnia  Tarraconensia,  who  flenriahed 
aboot  the  beginning  of  tbe  fifth  ceotuTT,  under  Arca- 
diiw  and  Honorina.  The  iavanon  of  nU  country  W 
the  barimian^  nd  the  tioables  exdted  by  ^  Prison- 
aaiBtM,  a  seot  of  tiie  Onosties  or  MaaiebMns,  caused 
Umr  ahsut  A.D.  41 4,  to  betake  hnneelf  to  St.  AugVs- 
tin  in  Africa,  who  afterward  sent  him  to  St.  Jerome. 
The  latter  prelate  waa  then  in  Palestine.  Oiosius  act- 
ed in  thia  country  the  part  of  a  turbulent  man,  and  em- 
broiled 8t.Jermne  vritn  Pel^iua  and  John  of  Jetnsa" 
lem.  He  wrote  also  a  tretElase  against  Pdagius,  who 
was  at  that  time  spreaifing  his  oinnions  eoneen^g 
original  nn  and  grace.  [Hie  title  of  this  production 
is  "  Libet  .^phgetieiu  contra  Pelaeium,  de  ArbitriUi' 
hertaie."  The  treatise  is  annexed  to  tbe  "History" 
of  Orostua.  From  Palestine  he  returned  to  H^tpo 
Kegius  in  Africa,  to  his  firiend  St.  Augustin,  and  thence 
to  Spain.  The  calamities  which  had  befid^en  the  Ro> 
man  empire,  and,  above  all,  the  capture  and  pillase  of 
Rome  by  Akric  (A.D.  410),  afibrded  to  the  beateens, 
and  to  maunadma  among  the  rest,  a  pretence  for  ac- 
cusing the  CXiristisn  religion  of  bein^  tbe  cause  of  all 
these  disasters,  and  of  saying  that,  smce  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  old  religi<»t  of  the  at^,  victory  had  utter- 
ly finaaken  the  Roman  arms.  To  reftjte  this  chaive, 
OroaauB,  at  the  advice  of  St.  Augustin,  compoeea  a 
hisloiy,  in  which  he  undertook  to  now  that  ever  dnee 
the  creation,  vriiidt  he  dated  back  M16  yearn,  the  hab- 
itable world  bad  been  the  theatre  of  the  greatest  ea- 
lanuties.  The  work  oonsiste  of  seven  books,  divided 
into  chimteTs.  It  begins  with  a  geogiaphieal  deserip- 
tion  of  toe  world,  then  treats  of  me  origin  of  the  hu- 
man race  aocording  to  die  bo<^  of  Genesis,  and  after- 
ward  rehlea  die  various  Bceooiita  of  the  n^r^wh^its  i 


and  poets  concerning  the  heroic  ages.  Then  fblloWB 
the  histoiy  of  the  eanynonaiclues,  the  Assyrian,  Bab- 
ylonian, and  PexNani  the  eonqucsts  of  Alexander,  and 
the  waiv  of  bis  SQCCessoia,  as  well  as  the  early  lus- 
toiy  of  Rome,  the  omtenta  being  chiefly  taken  from 
TrogosPompeius,  and  his  alwidger  Justin.  Tbe  fourth 
book  oontuns  the  histoiy  of  Iwme  from  the  wars  at 
Pyrrbua  to  the  foil  of  Carthago.  The  fifth  book  com- 
prises the  period  from  the  takmg  of  Corinth  to  the  war 
of  Sportacua.  OtoaittB  quotes  among  hia  aifthorities 
aeveial  works  which  are  now  lost.  The  narrative  in 
the  sixth  book  begins  with  the  war  of  Sylla  against 
Mithradates,  and  ends  with  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 
Tbe  aeyeoth  book  c<mtainB  the  histoiy  of  the  empire 
till  A.D.  41ft,  includii^  a  narmtive  of  the  capture  and 
eadtof  Rome  byAlane,  which  waa  the  great  event  of 
the  ue.  Onmus  wtannin^es  vrith  his  narrative  mor- 
al reflections,  and  annetimea  whole  chapters  of  advice 
and  consolation,  addressed  to  hia  Chriraan  brethren, 
and  intended  to  confirm  their  foith  amid  the  calanufjea 
of  the  timest  which,  however  heavy,  were  not,  as  he 
asserts,  unprecedented.  The  Romans,  he  says,  in 
their  oonquests,  had  inffieted  equal,  if  not  greata, 
wrongs  on  other  oooiittiea.  lus  tons  is  tlut  of  a 
Qniman  moralist,  iapreasad  with  the  notions  of  jus- 
tice, leUrilNttira,  and  hnmanity^  in  which  the  heattwn 
tustonans  show  themselves  so  defioent.  As  an  his- 
torical writer,  OroaioB  shows  considerable  critical 
judgment  in  general,  though  in  particular  passages  Jie 
appears  aedaloOB,  as  in  chapter  10th  of  tlw  first 
book,  where  be  relates  from  report,  that  the  matks  of 
the  duutiot-wheels  of  Pharaoh's  host  are  atill  visible  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea. — Aa  an  instance  of  the  io- 
cidantal  value  of  the  passages  taken  by  Orosius  from 
older  writers,  consult  Savigny  (jDiu  Recht  des  Beaitzea, 
p.  176).  King  Alfred  mwe  a  free  translation  of  the 
Histoiy  Orosius  into  tbe  An^b-Saxtm  language, 
which  waa  published  by  Dailies  Barrington,  with  an 
En^ish  version,  London,  1773,  8vo.  The  work  of 
Onwius,  in  some  MSS.,  is  entitled  "Athertut  Pa- 
ganoa  itutariamm  libri  vii."  In  others  it  is  called 
"  De  totiut  Mtindi  Calamitatibua ;"  in  others,  again, 
"  De  CUidibiu  et  Mieeriu  Antiquontm."  The  most 
singular  title,  however,  giyen  by  some  MSS.,ia  "ifor- 
fliMia"  or  "Ormata."  The  general  o{ttnion  is,  that 
this  has  arisen  fimmamistahemadeby  some  (dd  copy- 
ist The  true  tide,  in  all  vrobabiUty,  waa  PauU  Or<y 
ni  vuMiUx  mundi,  firom  wnidi,  by  abbreviation,  was 
first  made  PmUi  Or.  moetia  nunoi,  and  finally  faitb 
■Omuata,  or  simply  Ormeaia.  ( Wuhof.,  ReUu.,  Ihu»- 
kurg,  1762,  N.  47,  62.)— One  of  the  best  editions  of 
Oronus  is  diat  of  Havercamp,  hugd.  Bat,,  1736,  4to. 
iEneyd.  U».  Knaud.,  vol.  17,  p.  86.— ScAo//,  UiH. 
LU.  Jtam.,  vol.  a,  p.  170  — AiAr,  Oeath.  Sam,  lit., 
vol.  1,  p.  477.) 

OaoepKDA.    Vid.  Ortospeda. 

OapHBtrs  (two  syllables),  a  poet,  unuscian,  and  phi- 
losopher, whose  name  is  ven  prominent  in  the  early 
legends  of  Oreeee.  Ihetia«iitinns  reroyainghimara 
rematfcaUy  obscure.  Aocorffing  to  Chcero  Qt.  D.,  1, 
88),  Aristotle  beKeved  that  no  soch  person  as  Orpheas 
the  port  had  ever  existed;  but  perhaps  he  only  means 
that  the  poems  ascribed  to  him  were  apurioua.  Or- 
pheas  is  mentiiHied  as  a  real  person  by  several  of  the 
ancient  Greek  writers,  namely,  by  tbe  lyric  poets  Iby- 
ons  and  Pindar,  the  historiaos  Heliarueus  and  Phere- 
e^des,  and  the  Athenian  bagedians :  be  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Homer  or  Hesiod.  Some  ancient  writers 
itac^im  sevaotal  peisons  «f  thia  name,  and  Herodotus 
speaksoftwo.  tai  later  times  a  number  of  marvellous 
stories  were  connected  with  bis  nuoa— The  following 
is  the  legendary  history  of  Orpbeas.  His  native  coun- 
try was  Thrace.  It  is  a  remaAable  feet,  that  most  of 
the  traditions  respecting  Greek  civilization  are  con- 
nected with  the  Thraciads,  who  in  later  times  spoke  a 
language  unintelligttile  to  the  Greeks,  and  were  lookad 
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upon  by  them  u  baibariaiu .  MuUer  flxidaiiu  lliu  by 
poiating  out  that  th«  Thndaiu  of  these  Mgend*  wen 
not  the  same  people  as  thoie  of  the  hietonul  period, 
but  a  Greek  nee  who  lived  in  tiie  diitrict  ealled  Fie- 
ria,  to  the  east  of  the  Olympus-ranffe,  to  the  north  of 
Thessaly,  and  to  the  south  of  EmaUiia  or  Macedonia. 
{Miller,  Hitt.  Gr.  LU.,  p.  36.)  The  time  at  which 
Orpheus  lived  is  placed  by  all  writers  not  long  befine 
the  Trojan  war,  and  by  most  at  the  period  of  iae  Ar^ 
nantic  expedition,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  centunes 
before  our  era.  He  was  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Apdlo  and  the  muse  Calliope,  or,  aeeofding  to  ajh 
otD&t  auonnt,  of  Oeagnis  and  a  muse.  The  poets 
represent  him  as  a  King  of  Thrace,  but  the  historians 
are  generally  silent  about  hia  station.  According  to 
Clemens  of  Alexandrea  he  was  the  disciple  of  Museus, 
but  the  more  common  accounts  make  hun  his  teacher. 
He  was  one  of  the  A^nauts,  to  whom  he  rendeied 
the  gjnatest  aervice  m  his  tkHk  in  diomg;  the  cn- 
dhaptmg  tones  of  Us  Ijn  made  the  Aigo  more  into 
the  water,  delivered  the  heroes  from  mmj  difficulties 
and  dangers  whUe  on  the  voyage,  and  mamly  contrib- 
uted to  their  saccess  in  obtaining  the  golden  fleece. 
After  the  voyage,  Orpheus  r^r^d  to  the  cavern  in 
Iluace  in  whim  he  commonly  dwdt  He  is  said  by 
some  anthoiB  to  have  made  a  voyage  to  Eajpt  before 
the  Argonautic  expediUon. — ^The  ttill  withwbidi Or- 
p.Seus  struck  the  lyre  was  &Ued  to  have  been  meh  ai 
to  move  the  very  trees  and  rocks,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  assembled  ronnd  him  as  he  touched  its  chords. 
He  had  for  his  wife  a  nymph  named  Eurydice,  who 
died  frmn  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  as  she  was  flying  fran 
Aristttua.  OiphMU,  dMW(»s<date  at  her  loss,  deter- 
mined to  desenid  to  the  lower  worid,  to  endeavour  to 
mollify  its  rulers,  and  obtain  pennission  for  his  beloved 
Euiydiee  to  return  to  the  reoions  of  light  Armed 
only  with  his  lyre,  he  entered  tne  realms  of  Hades,  and 
gamed  an  easj^  aibnittance  to  the  palace  of  Pluto.  At 
the  music  of  his  "  golden  shell,"  to  borrow  the  beauti- 
ftit  language  of  ancient  poetry,  the  wheel  of  Ixion  stop- 
ped, Tantahis  forgot  the  tiiirst  that  tormented  him,  the 
wltan  ceased  to  prey  on  the  vitals  of  n^roa,  and  Pla- 
to and  Proaeiptoa  lent  a  fovourins  ear  to  Ua  prayer. 
EuTrdiee  was  allowed  to  return  wiui  him  to  &e  upp« 
world,  but  only  on  condition  Uiat  Orphena  did  not  Imdt 
back  upon  her  before  they  had  reached  the  confines  of 
the  kin^om  of  darkness.  He  broke  the  condition,  and 
die  vanished  from  his  sight.  His  death  is  differently 
nialed.  Tite  most  oommon  aoconnt  is,  that  he  was 
lorn  in  jdeoes  by  tbo'  Thradan  women,  at  a  Bacchic 
festival,  in  revenge  for  the  contempt  which  he  had 
shown  towards  them  through  his  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
Eurydice.  (ApoUod.,  1,  S.—Virg.,  Georg.,  4,  4M.) 
His  limbs  were  scattered  over  the  plain,  W  his  head 
was  thrown  upon  the  river  Hebrus,  which  bore  it  down 
to  the  sea,  and  Um  waves  dien  carried  it  to  Leriws, 
where  it  was  buried.  (Ftd.  Lesbos.)  The  Muses  col- 
lected the  fragments  of  his  body  and  interred  them  at 
Libethra,  and  Jnpiter,  at  their  prayer,  placed  bis  lyre 
in  the  skies.  {Apoilod.,  L  e.—ApoU.  Shod.,  1,  33.— 
Hermes  ap.  Athen.,  13,  p.  697.) — The  poets  and  fob- 
nUsts  have  attributed  to  Orpheus  many  great  improve- 
ments in  the  condition  of  the  human  race.  Indeed,  his 
having  moved  even  animals,  and  trees,  and  the  flinty 
rocka  i>y  the  sweetness  ^Us  straioa,  would  seem  to 
indieatfl  nothing  mtm  than  his  suceeSsAilexertitms  in 
dviUzing  the  eariy  race  of  men.  (HortU.,  Ep.  ad 
Pi*.,  391.)  Neatfy  aU  the  ancient  vniters  state,  that 
Orpheus  introduced  into  Greece  the  doctrines  of  reli- 
1^  and  the  worship  of  the  gods.  The  foundation  of 
mysteries  is  dso  ascribed  to  him.  {Arittfij^.,  Ran., 
1080.— Ei»np.,  Rhtt.,  Plato,  Protag.,  p.  316.) 

Herodotus  (3,  91)  spmtks  of  Orphic  and  Bacchic  mys- 
teries. These  mysteries  seem  to  have  been  different 
from  those  of  Elenns.  The  establishment  of  social  in- 
■litutiona.  and  the  OHmnenoement  ofctvilisation,  wt, 
MO 


as  we  have  jost  renwaked,  attributed  to  Orpheas.  Ans. 
tophaoes  saya,  that  he  tau^  men  to  abstun  from  ma- 
dor.    iStoM.,  1030.)    He  IS  said  to  have  ben  (he  lu- 
thor  of  many  fiddes.   A  passage  in  an  ^ignmi,  to 
which,  however,  no  authonty  can  be  attached,  ucnbes 
to  him  the  invention  of  letters.    {Fdrric.,  Bii.  Groc, 
vol.  1,  p.  173.)   The  discovery  of  many  things  in  med- 
icine is  also  assigned  to  him  (PZm.,  35, 3),  uid  die  re- 
call of  Euiydiee  from  the  lower  worid  is  sometimet  ex- 
plained as  referring  to  his  dull  in  the  healing  art  He 
was  said  to  have  Men  a  soothsayer  and  an  enduater, 
and  he  had  a  fomoUB  oracle  in  Leaboa.  A  ahsieintbs 
invention  ofthelyreisalsoasaibedtohim:  hereeei*- 
ed  it  from  Apollo  wiUi  seven  strings,  and  added  to  it  two 
more.    AoccHcding  to  Plutarch,  be  was  the  first  tbst  w- 
companied  the  lyre  with  singing.   The  &hle  that,  &fter 
his  death,  bis  head  floated  to  Lesbos,  is  a  poetical  Dude 
of  represMating  the  skill  of  the  natives  ofthat  iriiad  is 
hrrie  poetry.  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  embodied  bii  i» 
Iigions  and  phiiosc^bical  o|>inions  in  poems,  hot  flw 
works  ascribed  to  him  are  evidently  ^lurious.   Aa  ac- 
count of  these  will  be  found  under  the  article  Orphica. 
{Encycl.  V».  Kiunel.,iol  17,  p.  37.)— It  is  stated  ofOl- 
pheus,  by  some  ancient  auworities,  that  he  ebctained 
frcnn  the  eating  of  flesh,  and  had  an  abhorrenosof  eg||s, 
conndered  as  food,  frtmi  apenuaaon  that  the 
the  princi^  of  all  beings.   Many  other  bwobbIs  are 
given  of  hun,  which  would  seem  to  asajmilats  Us  char- 
acter  to  that  of  the  early  priests  of  India.  The  an- 
cients, however,  unable  to  discover  any  mode  vhkh 
he  could  have  obtained  his  knowledge  from  snj  oUm 
source,  pretended  that  he  had  visited  Egypt,  and  bad 
there  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Isit  and 
Osiris.   This,  however,  appears  to  he  a  supposition 
purely  gratuitous,  since  a  carefiil  cxamintfioD  of  ihs 
suUect  leads  directly  to  the  belief  that  OiidieaB  was 
of  Hindu  origin,  and  that  he  was  a  member  of  one  of 
those  sacerdotal  colonies  which  professed  the  leligiao 
of  Budds,  and  who,  being  driven  from  their  homes 
in  the  northern  parts  of  India  and  in  the  plains  of  Tai^ 
tajy  by  the  superior  power  of  the  rival  sect  of  Brah- 
ma, moved  gradhiaUj  onward  to  the  west,  dinonnig  in 
their  progress  the  benefits  of  civiSafion,  and  the 
teries  and  tenets  of  their  peculiar  bith.   There  seems 
to  be  a  curious  analogy  between  the  name  of  the  poet 
an^  the  old  Greek  term  6p^,  dark  or  lateiiy-colottred 
(compare  6p^avoc,  IptSof,  orlnit,  furmu),  so  that  the 
^ipeUation  OrpAcus  may  have  been  deiived  by  the 
early  Greeks  fiom  his  dusky  Hindn  con^leuim.  Ths 
death  of  Eurydice,  and  Uie  deaeent  of  Orpheus  to  Qis 
shades  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  her  restoration,  ap- 
pear  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  allegorical  allusion  lo 
certain  events  connected  with  the  reTigioua  and  moral 
instructions  of  the  bard.    It  will  not,  we  h<^,  be 
viewed  as  too  bcrid  an  assertion,  that  such  a  female  as 
Euiydke  never  existed.   Tlie  name  Eundice  (E^p"- 
duci7)  appean  to  he  compounded  of  the  ameMai  fim 
eifiv,  or  perii^  the  adjective  dKwr,e(auidered  as  be- 
ing of  two  terminations  {MailMO,  Gt.  Gt^  vA.  1, 
4  na.—KvhMT,  Gt.  Gt.,  vol.  1,  p.  853,  <f  309),  and 
the  nonn  iU^,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  notlung  more 
than  an  appellation  for  that  system  of  jusi  dealing  and 
moral  rectitude  which  Orpheus  had  introduced  among 
the  eariier  progenitors  of , the  Grecian  race,  and  tbe 
fotuidalaons  of  which  had  been  kklireaiUy  and  deeplj 
byhimitttheniindsoffaiaheaieii.  AocordingtotM 
statements  of  the  ancient  mythologists,  Aiistcus,  ths 
son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymjui  Cyrene,  became  enam- 
oured of  Eurydice,  the  wife  of  Orpheus,  and  pursued 
her  into  a  wood,  whne  she  ended  her  days  max  tbe 
sting  of  a  seipeaL — ^It  bos  alicai^  been  atat«d.  in 
aiMtiiar  part  of  this  volume  (««(.  AzutsoaX  that  Aiis- 
tcua  would  eeem  to  be  in  rnlitf  an  earty  de^y  of  the 
Greeks,  prending  over  flocks  and  h^a,  over  the 
pnpagaUon  of  bees  and  tbe  rearing  of  the  olive.  At 
the  wune  time,  we  find  aoMng  the  anctenl  vriten  tbe 
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name  of  Aiutsus  connected,  in  s  cnate?  or  ten  de- 
grw,  with  the  rites  and  mysteries  of  Bacehns.  Ilins, 
Diodonu  Sicalaa  (3,  39}  ates  a  legend,  in  which 
Aristsua  is  mentioned  as  the  inBtiuctor  or  govcrrnor 
of  the  young  Bacchus.  From  the  same  sonrce  (3, 71 ) 
we  STB  informed,  that  Aristeus  was  the  first  who  sac- 
rificed  to  Bacchna  as  to  a  god.  Nonnus  represents 
him  as  one  of  the  principal  leaden  in  the  expedition  of 
Baochna  against  India ;  and  in  Greece  hie  history  is 
connected  witii  that  of  the  time  of  Cadmus,  the  foimd- 
er  of  Thebes,  the  Inrthplace  of  Bacchus  in  Grecian 
mythology.  (JVonm  Dumft.,  6,  p.  153,  ed.  1606,  8to.) 
Fnm  a  view  of  these  and  other  aathoritieB,  it  would 
leem  that  there  had  been  some  union  effected  he- 
tween  the  religious  worship  of  AxisUBUs  and  Bac- 
chua  RegAdm^  this  Utter  deit^  as  emblematic  of 
the  great  moductive  prinojde,  which  imparta  its  ani- 
mstnig  and  fertilizing  influence  to  everyUiing  around, 
it  is  not  ^fficult  to  conceive  how  a  union  should 
hare  taken  place  between  this  system  and  that  of 
Aristsns,  the  god  of  agriculture  and  of  the  flocks. 
Now  the  religioQs  system  introduced  by  Orpheus, 
though  itself  connected  with  the  worsli^  of  Bacchus, 
was  Terydi&mit  from  the  popular  rites  of  tUa  same 
dei^.  Tlie  Orfdiic  wonhippers  of  Bacchus  did  not 
induce  in  Dnreatiained  pleasure  and  frantic  enthuai- 
asm,  bnt  rather  aimed  at  an  ascetic  purity  of  life  and 
manners.  The  consequence,  therefore,  would  seem  to 
have  been,  that  these  two  systems,  the  Ori^iic  and  the 

Epular  one,  came  at  last  into  direct  CDllision,  and  the 
mer  was  made  to  succumb.    In  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  poetry,  Aristaas  (the  Irpe  of  the  popular  sys- 
tem) pniaoes  Eaij^im,(Ei>po-itiaj,  the  darung  insti- 
totione  of  Orpheus),  and  the  Tenom  of  the  serpent  (the 
gross  license  connected  with  the  popular  orgies)  occa- 
sions her  death.    Orpheus,  say  the  poets,  lamenting 
the  loss  of  his  beloved  Eurydice,  descended  in  quest 
of  ber  to  the  shades.    The  meaning  of  the  legend 
evidently  is,  that,  afflicted  at  the  ove^irow  of  the  fa- 
TOite  eystan  wUeh  be  had  eo  tudently'inroaiulgated, 
and  the  corruption  which  had  succeeded  to  bis  purer 
pts  of  moral  dnkv,  he  endeavoured  to  reclaim  men 
the  sensual  indulgences  to  which  they  had  be- 
come attached,  by  holding  up  to  their  view  the  terrors 
of  future  punishment  in  another  world.    Indeed,  that 
he  was  the  first  who  introduced  among  the  Greeks  the 
iilea  of  a  fiituie  state  of  lewarda  and  punishments,  is 
expressly  asserted  by  ancient  aatlwrities.   (Dkd.  SU., 
I,  96. —  We»»elmgt  ad  Diod.,  I.  c. — Bamer'a  Mylhal- 
ijpy,  voL  4,  p.  159.)   The  awful  threatenings  that 
were  thus  unfolded  to  their  view,  and  the  blissful  en- 
joynientfl  of  an  E^sium  which  were  at  the  same  time 
piooused  to  the  faithful,  succeeded  for  a  time  in  bring- 
mg  back,  men  to  the  purer  path  of  moral  rectitude,  and 
to  a  &mT  and  brighter  state  of  things ;  but  either  the 
intpatieDce  of  their  instructs  to  see  his  effitits  realized, 
or  some  act  of  heedlessness  and  inattention  on  bis 
part,  fnwtrated  all  his  hopes,  and  mankind  relapsed 
once  more  into  moral  darkness.    In  the  fanciful  phra- 
seology of  the  poet,  the  doctrine  of  a  fnture  state  of 
pooiraaneiit,  as  taught  by  Orpheus,  was  converted  into 
nis  descent  to  the  shades.    His  endeavour  to  re-es- 
taUiah  by  these  means  the  moral  system  which  he  had 
originally  promulgated,  became,  to  the  eye  of  the  ear- 
lier bud.  an  impassioned  sArch,  even  amid  the  daric- 
ness  oftbe  lower  world,  for  the  lost  object  of  conjugal 
afl!ection  ;  andbythetonesofthelyre,  which  bent  even 
Pluto  and  Proserpina  to  his  will,  appear  to  be  indicated 
those  vweet  and  moving  accents  of  moral  harmony, 
in  which  w«re  described  the  joj*  of  IHysinm,  ,and 
whose  power  would  be  acknowledged  even  by  tfiose 
wliom  the  tenors  of  |ninishment  could  not  intimidate. 

ObpbTca,  certain  works  falsely  ascribed  to  Orpheus, 
wliieh  imboded  the  opinions  of  a  class  of  persons 
termed  'Op^tKoi  Thwe  were  the  followers  of  Or- 
pfaeus,  that  i»  to  say,  assodationa  of  persons  who,  under 


the  ntddance  of  the  andent  mystical  poet  Orpheus, 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  worshq>  of  Bacchus,  in 
which  they  hoped  to  find  tbe^ratification  of  an  ardent 
longing  after  the  soothing  anoelevating  influence  of  re- 
ligion. The  Bacchus,  to  whose  worsmp  those  Orphic 
rites  (ri  'Op^wd  Kokeofieva  xai  BaxxiKa,  Herod,  2, 
81)  were  annexed,  was  the  Chthonian  deity,  Bacchus 
or  Dionysus  Zagreus,  closely  connected  with  Ceres 
and  Proserpina,  and  who  was  the  personified  expres- 
sion, not  only  of  the  most  rapturous  jpleasure,  but  also 
of  a  deep  sorrow  for  the  miseries  of  human  life.  The 
Orphic  legends  and  poems  related  in  great  part  to  this 
same  Bacchus,  who  was  combined,  as  an  infernal  deity, 
vrith  Pluto  or  Hades  (a  doctrine  given  by  the  philoso- 
pher Heraclitus  as  the  opinion  of  a  particular  sect), 
and  upon  whom  the  Orptkic  theologers  founded  their 
hopes  of  the  porification  and  ultimate  immortality  of 
the  sonl.  But  their  mode  of  celebrating  this  worship 
was  very  £fierent  from  the  popular  rites  of  Bacchus. 
The  Orphic  worshippers  of  Bacchus  did  not  indulge 
in  unrestrained  pleasure  and  frantic  enthusiasm,  but 
rather  aimed  at  an  ascetic  purity  of  life  and  manners. 
The  followers  of  Orpheus,  when  titey  had  tasted  the 
mrstic  sacrificial  feast  of  raw  fledi  torn  from  the  oz 
of  Bacchus  (ufio^ia),  paitof^  of  no  other  animal 
fbod.  They  wore  also  white  linen  garments,  like 
Oriental  and  Egjrptian  priests.  {MiUter,  Hi»t.  Lit. 
Gr.,  p.  831,  teqq.)-~Of  the  Orphic  writers,  the  most 
celebrated  are,  Onomacritus,  who  lived  luider  Pisis- 
trstUB  and  his  sons,  and  Cercops,  a  I^thagorean,  who 
lived  about  B.C.  604.  Works  ascribed  to  Orpheus 
were  extant  at  a  vciy  early  period.  Plato  mentions 
several  kinds  of  Oipmc  poems ;  but  he  intimates  that 
they  are  not  genuine.  Aristotle  speaks  of  them  as 
the  xxaUei  (rd  Ko^^fieva)  Orphic  poems.  In  later 
times,  alt  manner  of  wo^  on  mysteries  and  religion 
were  ascribed  to  him.  There  are  also  Orphic  poems 
later  than  the  Christian  era,  which  are  difficult  to  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  earlier  times. — The  wri- 
tings ascribed  toOriAeas,  and  which  have  reacheiJ  our 
times,  are  as  follows :  1.  Ihmna  {Tfivoi),  etghty-eight 
in  number.  They  are  in  nexameter  verse,  and  were 
most  of  them,  as  is  thimgbt,  composed  by  Onomacri- 
tus.— ^2.  An  Ustorica]  or  epic  poem  on  the  Expedition 
of  ike  Argonauls  {'ApyovaoTiKu),  in  1384  verses,  prob- 
ably by  Onomacritus ;  at  least,  by  some  one  not  earlier 
than  Homer. — 3.  A  work  on  the  M^eal  virtuet  of 
^tone»  {Kepi  Aiduv,  or  AiOucd),  in  788  hexameters, 
showing  how  they  may  be  used  as  preservatives  against 
poisons,  and  as  a  means  of  connliating  the  favour  of 
the  gods. — 4.  Fragments  of  various  other  woriui ; 
among  which  is  placed  a  poem  of  66  verses,  entitled 
irepi  icia/iuv,  eoncemine  aarth^akei,  that  is,  of  the 
prognostics  to  be  derived  from  this  spedes  of  pbenon>- 
ena ;  a  production  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  fabulous 
Hermes  Trismei^stuB.  Many  other  fragments  oftbe 
Orphic  poems,  some  in  a  metrical  form,  others  con- 
verted into  prose,  and  scattered  throughout  the  com- 
mentaiT  of  ftrocluB  on  the  Cratylua  of  Plato,  were  col- 
lected from  the  Munich  MSS.  hy  Werfcr,  and  inserted 
in  the  Philological  Transactions  of  Munich.  (Acta 
Philologontm  Stanaeetmum,  vol.  8,  p.  113,  — 
Other  writings,  also  ascribed  to  Ori>heua,  but  which 
have  not  come  down  to  us,  except  it  be  a  few  scat- 
tered Augments  of  some  of  them,  are  the  following : 
1.  Sacrm  Legends  ('lepol  ^iyoi),  a  complete  system 
of  Onihic  theology,  in  twenty-four  books.  It  was  as- 
cribeo  by  some  to  Cercops  and  Diognetus,  but  was 
probah^  tbe  production  of  several  authors. — 8.  PropA- 
eetea  (Xpiiofiot). — 3.  Bucxuca,  probably  stories  relative 
to  Bacchus  and  his  n^steries.  They  were  attributed 
by  some  to  Arignotes,  a  pupil  or  daughter  of  Pythag- 
oras.— 4.  The  deaeent  to  Hadet  ('H  if  Aldov  Karafo- 
ffif),  a  poem  of  great  antiquity,  ascribed,  among  oth- 
ers, to  Gen»>pB. — 5.  Rcligima  Rites  or  Mysteriet 
(TsXeroO.  directicms  for  worship|»ng  and  appeasing 
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17th  centniy,  no  one  doDbt«d  bat  that  tha  diflorent 
woikx  which  bear  the  name  of  Ori^eua,  or,  at  leaat,  the 
neater  part  of  them,  were  either  the  pioductimu  of 
C^heiia  bnoaelf^  or  of  Ooomacritua,  wha  was  ttguA- 
•das  the  rutorer  of  these  anoientjpoMM.  Tbsleam* 
•d  Huet  wu  the  flnt  who,  bdietm^  that  he  had  dia* 
covered  in  them  tiacea  of  Chriatianity,  ezpreaaed  Uw 
nupicion  that  the;  might  be  the  work  of  some  jrfoua 
imH»tor.  In  17S1,  when  Rabnken  pi^lishedhiaaeo- 
ond  critical  letter,  he  attacked  the  opinion  of  Huet, 
and  placed  the  compontini  of  the  works  in  questim 
in  the  tenth  eentnrjDsfim  the  Christian  eM.  Oenm 
went  rtill  ftither,  and  in  his  Pttkgvnuw  OtjiAita, 
mUtsh.  wars  read  in  17S9  at  the  Univarsitj  of  Gottio- 
gen,  and  stdMeqaently  placed  in  Hamber^'s  edition 
of  Onrfwus,  pnUiahed  after  Qcsner'a  death,  he  dockred 
that  he  had  found  nothing  in  theae  poemi  whic^  pre- 
vented the  belief  that  they  weso  oompoaed  before  the 
period  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  allowed,  however,  at 
the  Same  time,  t^  thay  night  have  ben  Mtouched 
by  Onomaciitus.  Oesnsr  foond  an  opponent  in  the 
odefarated  Vakfanaer,  who  bdievsd  the  author  of  the 
poenu  in  qoeation  to  have  belonged  to  tiw  Alexandre- 
an  Bchool.  (Valdc.  ad  Herod.,  ed.  Wu$tlmf.)  In 
1777,  Schneider  revised  end  adopted  the  theory  of 
Hoet.  {ScJuuider,  dt  diUiut  Carta.  Orphic,  auctoritate 
tt  tetuttate. — Amieet.  Crit.,  fate.  1.)  The  same 
poensiinwhieh  Rohnkenhad  found  a  diction  almost 
Homerie,  and  Qesner'  the  simple  style  of  mnote  an- 
timity,  a^eared,  to  the  Oenoan  professor,  the  work 
of  a  later  Platonist,  tnitiat^  mto  the  tenets  of  Judaism 
and  the  myateries  of  Christianity.  His  awuments, 
deduced  eiUirely  from  the  style  of  theae  proSucttona, 
were  strengthened  by  lliunmann  (JVcim  pkUelag. 
li0tftci,viiL4,p.308XwhodiseciTatBdin  thess-poans 
histories  and  geogiuhieal  emn  such  as  coola  only 
have  been  committed  by  a  wiitu  nboequent  to  the 
age  of  Ptolemr  Euergetes.  And  yet  k  is  aingular 
enou^ithat  Mannert,  arguing  bom  the  acqnaintance 
with*  geographical  terms  displayed  by  the  sotbor  of 
these  poems,  places  him  betwom  Herodotus  and  Pyth- 
ias. (Gec)^.,vol.4,p.67.)  In  1782  RuhiAen  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  bis  critical  letter,  in  which  be 
endeavonred  to  refiite  the  opinion  of  Schneider,  al- 
lowing, at  ^  auw  time,  that  the  ponlion  aasumed  I7 
Valckenaer  was  not  an  improbable  one.  The  discus- 
non  rested  here  for  twenty  ^ears,  when  Sdineider,  is 
his  edition  of  the  Argonauties  published  in  180S,  de- 
fended the  theory  which  he  nad  supported  in  his 
younger  days,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  however, 
some  modificatitau ;  fat  be  allowed  that  the  author  of 
the  Argonauties,  although  comparatively  modem,  had 
unnoinitfed  to  hfanselithe  style  and  manner  of  the 
Alexandrean  school.  Two  years  afUr,  Hermann,  in 
a  memoir  annexed  to  his  edition  of  the  Oiphica,  and 
subsequently  in  a  aepavste  dissertation,  supported 
with  laie  erudition  the  oj^mon  of  Huet,  and  that  which 
Bchnwder  had  advanced  m  1777.  Aftergivingabrief 
■ccoont  of  the  state  of  tba  eontiovem,  Hermann  pro- 
ceeds to  eiannne  the  structure  of  the  Orphic  verse. 
He  first  indicates  the  progressive  modificotioa  of  the 
hexameter  verse,  through  the  series  of  the  sfMO  and 
didactic  hexameter  writers,  pcnnting  out  the  gradual 
changes  which  it  underwent  from  the  time  of  Tiomer 
till  it  was  wholly  lemodelled  Nonnns.  He  detects, 
in  the  hexamdns  of  the  Orphic  poems,  those  peculiar^ 
ities  which  show,  as  fan  thinks,  that  their  author  must 
have  lived  in  the  finuth  osntoiy  of  the  Christian 
just  before  the  hexameter  verse  recnved  its  last  con- 
siderable inodificati<ni  under  the  hands  of  Nomius. 
(Vid.  Nonnus.)  Five  German  critics,  Heyne,  Voss, 
Woli^  HuBchke,  and  Kontgsmum,  oppoised  the  hypoth- 
esis of  Schneider  and  Hermann,  utdoeclared  in  favour 
of  Valekenasr'a  thaoij.  (Voss,  Dedte.  dtr  Hberttt. 
it*  He*iedtu.—li.t  Betau.  Jot.  L.  Z.,  1805,  n.  138. 
MS 


~-Hk$ehk9,  i4  Orphei  Argmeul.,  ^mt.,  1806, 4to.-^ 
Komrimmn,  Prolu*.  Crit.,  1810,  4to.>— The  autitor 
ity  Of  the  grammarian  Draco,  who  t^stm  the  Anronaot- 
ies  of  OrjMieus,  having  been  Strang^  urged  uj  Ko- 
nigamann  agaiiist  Hermans,  Uw  wter  cmamed  tlie 
wofk  of  Dnco,  which  cmtil  then  had  remained  uned- 
ited, from  the  cdebnted  Bast,  and  phtHshed  it  at 
Lcipwe  in  IBIS.  X>i«eo  does,  in  fact,  dte  tlie  Argo- 
naMies,  and  his  authortty  is  the  more  entitled  to  attcB- 
tion,  sinoe  Hermann  himself  has  ahown  that  be  Gnd 
before  the  time  of  ApoUecias  Dyscohis,  and,  coii» 
qnently,  at  the  begioning  of  the  secnid  eataij; 
vrtMieas,  hcfim  this,  be  had  bean  graaaUy-SBURHd 
to  tfw  nxth  centnrr.  (OompareiVedmmH,  ««■ 
ehmUnde  ersfe  Phkmj^UH,  Ltktt.,  1780,  Sn.— 
GerUck,  de  Hymma  OrpMeit  VommenUOw,  GUL, 
1797,  8vo.)  Hermann,  however,  has  greatly  riiakca 
tbe  authorilry  of  Draco,  and  leads  ns  -to  entertain  llw 
opBiien  tiiat  we  possess  only  an  extract  of  the  mi^ 
augmented  by  interpoladoiu  and  marsiiHd  riones  tbt 
have  crept  into  the  text  iaeheOyOisLL^  Gr.,vaL 
l,p.38,wM.)  It  is  evni  prabaUe  that  tlieveryiMl 
relking  to  Oi|ibeUB  vm  amed  by  OiMistaiitiDe  Imcs. 
ria. — In  18M,a  prise  disseittttion  appeared  by  aaother 
German  sdiolar,  Bode.  {Orpkeut  PoetarwM  Grtct- 
rum  Aitii^ia*mu»,  GoU.,  4to.)  Aasmunf  the  ipu- 
riouaness  of  the  Orphic  poems,  the  author  aam  only 
to  aataUi^  the  countty,  age,  and  cfaarartCT  of  the 
poet;  andoflBia,notasonsbislixicalpenflBage,lii< 
only  as  the  representative  of  a  prizneval  tduxA  of 
bards.  By  a  learned  ai^ingedom  train  of  sigDiiw^ 
he  fixes  the  period  of  the  coimnenoeinent  of  tfaeOrptBc 
school  about  the  13th  century  before  the 
ment  of  the  Christian  era,  making  it  earBsrtlitn  tbi 
time  of  the  Homeric  poems,  whi»  he  asmM  tolha 
lOUl  eentnrr.^-The  best  edi^  of  the  Oiffiea  is  Atf 
oC  Hennann,  Iam.,  180ft,  8vo.  The  edUue  of  Gai- 
ner is  also  a  vafnaUe  one,  UpM.,  17M,  8va  Sdat 
for  pobtisbed  likewise  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  tert 
in  1818,  ISmaj.,  for  the  use  of  prsIectioDsand  sdxK^s 
{Hqffmmn,  La.  BOiicg.,  vol.  3.  p.  186.)  The  Of 
phic  fragments  are  given  by  Lobecx  in  his  Agisq4ia* 
nws,  It^iom.,  1829, 8vo. 

Obtbi  A,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  SmiU.  At  her  al- 
taf.boys  were  scoured  during  the  lealivd  called  Di- 
amattigotu  (^toftaotiyuott).  Tlw  ^onng  sofTeiers 
were  called  5omonic».   (  Vtd.  BcmamcB  and  Diana.) 

OsTHOB,  the  dog  that  guarded  the  oxen  of  Geiyoo. 
He  bad  two  heads,  and  was  sprung  from  the  unitm  of 
Edudna  and  Typhon.    (ApeUod.,  8,  6.) 

Obiosfioa  or  Obospeda  Mors  (Ptoleioy  givuig  it 
the  former  name,  and  iStrsbo  the  latter),  a  diain  of 
nioaiitains  in  Spain;  properij  speaking,  neantimadoa 
oftbevangsofldUMda.  Chw  part  lanmnates.  in  ths 
form  of  a  aegment  a  eiide,  on  ttie  coast  of  iftircai 
and  Grenada,  whUe  two  arms  are  aeut  <^  in  the  di- 
rectioo  of  Bstica,  one  of  which  puisnes  nearty  a 
western  directim,  and  is  caUed  Mtma  Maiianns.  no« 
Sierra  Jfomu;  the  etiiar  nms  more  to  tiw  sooth- 
west,  neaier  the  coast,  and  is  called  Mons  Bqnla,  now 
Sierra  Neeaia,  ending  m  coast  at  Caipe  or  fid- 
raUar.    {Maimert,  Gtogr.,  vd.  1,  p.  406.) 

Okttoia,  I.  aq«t  near  theportof  £|diesus,thicUy 
planted  with  ^presses  and  other  trees,  and  wat«Rd 
by  the  little  nver  Cenehrios.  I^tons  was  said 
some  to  have  been  delivered  here  of  faer  twins.  Tbe 
grove  was  Med  with  shrines,  and  admicd  atatnei 
vj  the  huid  of  Scopes  and  other  ■Tirinfii*  ■eoliiton. 
(Sfrai.,  6S9.)  AecordSog  to  Onndler  (TVostir  n 
Ana  Mmar,  p.  176),  this  part  of  the  coast  has  1lnde^ 
goife  considerable  alterations.  Ortygia  has  disappear 
ed,  the  land  having  encroadicd  on  the  saa.  {Crf- 
mer^$  Asia  Mtnor,  vol.  1,  p.  876.) — II.  An  island  in 
the  bay  of  Syracuse,  forming  one  of  the  five  qnaiten 
of  that  oty.  The  cokmiats  under  AidMS  fint  set> 
tied  here,  and  aftanmd  extended  to  A<An&a  00  iha 
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mainland  offflriljr.  Ot^gia  was  &med  for  contuning 
tbe  celebrated  foant  of  Arethnea.  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  this  island  is  found  in  Heriod  {Theog.,  1013). 
On  it  is  now  situate  the  greater  pait  of  modem  Sjna- 
ciiae  (05lier,  de  Siiu  et  Orig.  Svracu*.,  p.  39,  geq.) 
—in.  One  of  the  earty  dbdmb  of  tlie  ialand  of  Deloe. 
(Vii.D<»M.) 

Otm,  m  I^ypdaa  dtitr,  pen  of  Oriiii  anil  Itia. 
(FiAani*.) 

Osok,  a  town  of  Hispania  BMica,  ih  die  territory 
of  tfie  Tnrdetani.  According  to  Manneit,  it  corre- 
fpoDdt  to  the  modem  Huetea,  in  Aragon.  {Oec^., 
vol.  I,  p.  410.)  Ukert,  however,  places  its  site  to  the 
wett  of  the  ei^.  It  was  in  Osca  that  Sertorins  ool- 
IcGted  togctber,  ftiMi  the  nrious  nittonp  of  Spain,  the 
children  of  the  nolnlity,  and  placed  masters  over  them 
to  infltmcC  them  m  Grfcek  ana  Roman  literatore.  Plu- 
tarch atates,  that  this  had  the  a^amice  onl;  of  an 
education,  to  prepare  them  for  bemg  admitted  citizens 
of  Rome ;  hot  that  the  children  were,  in  tact,  so  many 
hostages.  jVu.  Sertor.) 

Osci  or  UPlci,  a  people  of  anrieot  Italy,  who  seem 
to  bare  been  idraitieal  with  die  Anaon^  or  Aurunci, 
and  who  iidiaUted  the  southern  part  of  the  petuoairia. 
Some  ancient  writers  consider  the  Ansones  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  Osd ;  others,  as  Polyl^us,  have  spoken 
f4  them  as  distinct  tribes,  but  this  appears  to  be  an 
cnor.  The  names  Opicut  and  0»cu»  ate  undoubtedly 
the  same.    ArlatMle  {Polu.,  7, 10)  eaSa  the  country 
from  the  Tibet  to  the  Silams,  Auaonia  and  Opicia ; 
and  other  aiidMit  writers  extended  the  name  much 
ftither,  to  the  Straits  of  Sicily;  bat  Ae  sonthem  ez- 
treoiity  of  the  peninsula  appears  to  have  been  oceu- 
])ied  pievioosly  by  the  OSnbtiians,  a  Pelaagtc  race, 
who  were  conquered  by  the  Lucanlane  and  Brattii. 
Came,  one  oftbe  earliest  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast 
of  Italy,  was  in  the  eonntry  of  the  C^iei.   Ttie  early 
immigratioiu  of  the  BIyriaiui  or  Libumiana  akmg  the 
eastern  eoait  of  Itahr,  drove  the  aboriginal  intiabituits 
from  the  lowlands  mto  the  bstnesses  of  the  central 
Apennines,  whence  they  issued  nnder  the  various 
names  of  Sebmt,  Casci,  or  Latini  veteres.  There 
was  an  aacxetA  tradition  in  Italy,  in  the  tfane  of  the 
historian  ZMony^Qa,  of  a  sadden  irmpUon  of  strangers 
from  the  oppontfl  ooaat  of  th«  Adriatic,  which  caased 
a  general  commolMn  and  dispersion  among  the  abo- 
rirtnal  tribes.    Afterward  came  the  Hellenic  colonies, 
which  occupied  the  whole  seaeoast  from  Mount  Gar- 
ganus  to  the  extremi^  of  the  peninsula,  in  the  first 
and  second  centuries  of  Rome ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  population  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Ital- 
ian penimius  became  divided  into  tvro  races,  the  tribes 
of  AlKHTiginal  or  Osean  descent,  such  as  the  Sabini, 
Samnites,  Locani,  and  Bruttil,  who  remuned  in  pos- 
session of  tbe  highlands,  and  the  Greek  colonists  and 
their  descendants,  who  occupied  the  maritime  districts, 
but  never  pained  possession  of  the  upper  or  Apennine 
K^ons.    Such  is  the  view  taken  by  Mietdi  and  other 
lulian  writers.    Bnt  Niebnhr  describes  the  Satuni, 
and  their  eolonies  the  Samnitea,  Lncam,  and  other 
tribtf.  wiSA  the  Roman  writers  called  trr  the  genegrtl 
iiame<rfS«bellians,a8  a  people  distinct  ftom  the  Oed 
or  Opiei.    He  says,  after        and  other  ancSent  lus^ 
torians,  that  the  Sdiini  iesned  oat  of  the  highlands  of 
the  central  Apennines,  near  Andtemam,  long  before 
the  epoch  of  the  Trojan  war,  and,  driving  bef<»e  them 
the  CaecaiM  or  Prwd  Latini,  who  were  an  Osean 
tribe,  Mttted  tfnmaelvw  fn  the  coontrf  wUeh  has  to 
this  d^  TCtained  die  name  of  Sabtna.   Theoee  they 
sent  out  nmerouB  oolomes,  one  of  which  penetrated 
into  the  Imd  of  tbe  Cancans,  and  became  the  Samnite 
people  ;  atsd  afterward  the  Samnitea  oocuined  Cam- 
pania, and,  mixine  themselves  with  the  eariier  Osean 
populatian,  •ettled  there  and  adopted  their  lanj^age. 
But,  farther  on,  m  speaking  of  the  Sabini  and  Sabel- 
Iions,  Niehuhr  admita  the  prob^MUty  of  thnr  being 


originally  a  branch  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Opici  or 
Osci.  Micali  con«ders  the  Sabini,  Apuli,  Messapii, 
Campani,  Aurunci,  and  Volsci,  aa  all  branches  of  the 
great  Osean  family. — The  Greeks,  being  superior  to 
the  native  tribes  in  refinement  and  mental  cultivation, 
affected  to  despise  them,  and  they  applied  to  the  na- 
tive Italian  tribes,  Induing  the  Romans,  the  epithet 

Opican,"  ss  a  word  of  contempt,  to  denote  rarba- 
rinn  both  in  language  and  manners  {Cato,  ap.  Plin., 
39,  I) ;  and  the  htter  Roman  writers  themselves 
adopted  the  expression  in  the  same  sense :  "  Otci  l<h 
mi"  was  tantamount  to  a  baibarous  way  of  speaking. 
Juvenal  says  (3,  SOT),  "JS/  divim  Opki  rodebant  car- 
mina  nurgt,"  where  Opici  is  equivalent  to  "  barbae 
ri  and  Aaimltu  (iVo/,  3t,  3)  nsea  "  OpicoM  ckar- 
tat"  in  the  sense  of  nme,  unpoGabed  compositions. 
The  Osean  Umguaga  vas  the  parent  of  the  dialects  of 
the  native  tribes  nom  the  Tiber  to  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula,  Sabini,  Hemici,  Marsi,  Samnites,  Sidt- 
eini,  Lucani,  and  Bruttii,  while  in  the  regions  noitii  of 
the  Tiber  the  Elrarian  predominated.  Livj  (10,  20) 
mentions  tbe  Osean  as  being  the  language  of  the  Sam- 
nites. The  dder  Latin  writers,  and  especially  En- 
nius,have  many  Osean  words  and  Osean  terminations. 
The  Osean  language  continned  to  be  understood  at 
Rome  down  to  a  later  period  of  the  empire,  and  the 
FoAtda  AuUantt,  which  were  in  the  Osean  tongue, 
were  t^hly  relished  by  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
In  the  Social  war,  the  Confederates,  who  were  chiefly 
conununitiea  ofChKaa  descent,  stamped  Osean  legemh 
on  thelt  coins.  In  Campania  and  Samnium,  the  €>»• 
can  continued  to  be  the  vulgar  tongue  long  after  the 
Roman  conquest,  as  appears  from  several  monuments, 
and  especiaily  from  the  Osean  Inscriptions  found  at 
Pompeii.  {Micali,  Storia  degli  Antic^i  Pop<Ji  Itali- 
om,  cfa.  29. — Id.,  Atlas,  pi.  ISO.— D«  lorio.  Plan  of 
Pompeii,  pi.  4.)— The  Osean  race,  like  the  Etruscan, 
app^irs  to  have  been,  fiom  the  remotest  times,  strongs 
ly  under  the  influenee  of  reUgiaUB  rites  and  I$ws  (Fea- 
ttu, ».  e.  Oseum) ;  and  Uie  primitive  manners  and  sim- 
ple morals  of  the  Osean  and  SaUne  tribes,  as  well  as 
their  bravery  in  arms,  have  been  extolled  by  the  Ro- 
man writers,  among  others  by  Virgil  {JEn.,  7,  728, 
$eqq.)  and  Silins  Italicus  (8,  636,  nqq.)- — Concern- 
ing llie  Bcan^  remains  of  the  Osean  language  whidi 
have  come  down  to  us,  tbe  following  may  be  consult^ 
ed :  *'  langna  Otett  Specimen  Singulare,  quod  »u~ 
pereat  ffola,  in  marmore  Mutai  Stminam,"  which  is 
given  by  Passeri  in  bis  "  Picturte  Etruecorum  in  Vat- 
cutis,"  &c.,  Rome,  3  vols,  fbl.,  1767-75;  and  also 
Ghiarini,  in  his  "  /n  Osca  Bpigraaimaia  nonnuUa 
Comnunlariut,"  Naples,  1830,  8vo,  where  seventi 
Osean  inscriptions  are  found  collected ;  but  particu- 
larly the  learned  work  of  Grotefend,  "  Rudimenta 
Lingua  Osea^  Haanm.,  1640.  Another  woric  of 
the  last-mentioned  writer,  entitled  "  RudimerUa  Lin- 
gua Umbrica,"  Hanmv.,  I83S,  &c.,  is  also  worthy  of 
being  consulted.  Grotefend  makes  both  the  Osean 
and  the  Latin  come  from  the  Umbrian  language. 
{EneycL  Vs.  Knottl.,  vol.  17,  p.  Al.  —  Niebukr,  Rom. 
Hut.,  vol.  1,  p.  66,  Comir.  transl.) 

OAata,  one  ot  the  prij)cipal  Egyptian  deities,  was 
brother  of  Isis.  and  the  father  of  Horus.  His  history 
is  given  in  the  first  book  of  Dioderus,  and  in  natareh's 
treaties  "  On  Isis  and  Osiris;"  but  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  genuine  Eeyptian  traditions  respecting 
the  deity  had  been  considerably  corrupted  at  the  time 
of  these  writen.  Aoeording  to  tbdr  aocoonta,  how- 
ever, Osiris  was  the  first  who  reclaimed  the  Emitians 
from  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  taught  them  agrtcnltare 
and  the  various  arts  and  sciences.  After  he  had  in- 
troduced milization  among  his  own  subjects,  he  re- 
solved to  visit  the  other  nations  of  the  world  uid  con- 
fer on  them  the  same  Messing.  He  accordingly  com- 
mitted the  administration  ofliis  kingdom  to  Isis,  his 
aster  and  queen,  and  gave  hei  Hermes  to  assist  her 
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fai  cooncU,  and  Herculei  to  command  her  tnx^. 
Having  collected  a  large  army  binwelf,  he  viatted  in 
BucceaBion  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  India,  and  thenee 
marched  through  Central  Aaia  into  Europe,  instruct- 
ing the  natu>na  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  arts  and  «ci- 
•neu.  He  left  his  aon  Maoedon  in  Thrace  and  Ma- 
cedonia, and  eoounitted  the  cnltiTation  of  the  land  of 
Attica  to  Triptolemus.  After  viaiting  all  paita  of  the 
inhabited  world,  he  returned  tO' Egypt,  where  he  was 
murdered  soon  after  Itis  arrival  by  ms  brother  Typhon, 
who  cut  up  his  body  into  twenty-six  parts,  and  divided 
it  among  the  conspirators  who  had  aided  him  in  the 
murder  of  his  brother.  These  parts  were  afterward, 
with  one  exception,  discovered  by  lais,  who  enclosed 
each  of  them  in  a  statue  of  wax,  made  to  resemble 
Osiris,  and  distributed  them  through  difiefcnt  parts  of 
Egypt. — Other  forms  of  the  legend  may  be  found  in 
Creuzer's  elaborate  woric  {Symbolik,  vol.  1,  p.  259, 
»eqq. — Symboltk,  par  GuigniatU,  vol.  1,  pt.  1,  p.  389, 
Meqq.)  For  some  remarks  explanatory  of  it,  consult 
the  aiti<^e  Isia. — Herodotus  imonns  us  (3,  48),  that 
the  festival  of  Oiiiifl  was  cel^rated  in  almost  the 
nme  manner  as  that  of  Bacchus.  It  appears,  howev- 
er, not  improbable,  that  the  worship  or  Osiris  was  in- 
troduced into  Egypt,  in  common  with  the  arts  and  sd- 
ences,  from  the  Ethiopian  Meroe.  We  leam  from 
Herodotus  (2,  29),  that  Ammon  and  Osiris  were  the 
national  deities  of  Meroe,  and  we  are  told  by  Diodonis 
(8,  8]  that  Osiiis  led  a  colin^  from  EtUopa  into 
Egypt. — Oairii  was  vanerated  under  the  form  of  the 
aacred  bulla  Apia  and  Mnevis  (ZMod.  Sie.,  I,  SI) ;  and 
aa  it  u  usual  m  Uie  EgypUan  symbolical  htnguage  to 
represent  their  deities  with  human  forms,  and  with 
the  heads  of  the  animals  which  were  their  repreeenta- 
tives,  we  find  statues  of  Osiris  with  the  horns  of  a 
bull.  (Bgypkm  AnHqvdtiet,  vol.  2,  p.  29fi.)  Osiris, 
in  common  with  Isis,  presided  over  the  world  below ; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  him  represented  on 
rolls  of  puijrrua,  as  sitting  in  judgment  (Hi  departed 
spirits.  His  usual  attributes  are  the  high  cap,  the 
flail  or  whip,  and  the  crosier.  (Eiuycl.  Us.  Knowi, 
vol.  17,  p.  49.— Cory,  HorapoUo  Niloiia,  p.  164,  pi.  2.) 

OsisMUi  a  people  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis  Tortia,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mare  Britannicum,  and  at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  Tractua  Annmiaia.  Thdr 
ctmotiy,  according  to  some,  answers  to  the  modem 
Lim  and  Treguter;  but,  according  to  tVAnville, 
tii«r  chief  city  was  Vorrannum,  now  Karhez,  in  Btute 
Bretagms.  (Caa.,  B.  G.,  2,  34.— /d.  ib.,  3,  9,  &c.— 
Iiemaire,  Jnd.  Gtogr.  ad  Cos.,  a.  v.) 

OaxHoiNB,  a  district  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the  notth- 
westfim  sedion  of  the  eoantry.'   {Vid,  MeM^wtttnia.) 

Osai.,  I.  a  celebrated  mountain,  or,  more  corrects, 
monntun-range  of  Thesaaly,  extending  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Peneua  along  the  Magnesian  coast  to  the 
chain  of  Pelion.  It  was  suppmed  that  Ossa  and 
Olympus  Were  once  united,  but  that  an  earthquake 
had  rent  them  asunder  (Heroi.,  7,  132. — JElian,  V. 
H.,  3, 1),  bxamg  the  vale  of  Tompe.  (  Vid.  Tempo.) 
Ossa  was  one  of  the  mountains  which  the  giaiUs,  in 
their  war  with  the  gods,  [died  upon  OlTnqnu  in  orier 
to  ascend  to  the  heavens.  Aflom.,  Os.,  11, 81S,  w??. 
— Virg.,  Georg.,  1,  282.)  The  modem  name  is  am- 
aoBO,  or,  according  to  Dodwell,  Kittabot  (Kissavos). 
"Mount  Ossa,"  observes  Dodwell,  "which  does  not 
appear  ao  high  as  Pelion,  is  much  lower  than  Olympus. 
It  rises  gradually  to  a  point,  which  appears  about  fiOOO 
6et  above  the  level  of  the  plain ;  but  I  apeak  only 
from  conjecture."  (Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  106. — Crtuna-'a 
Atie.  Oreeee,  vol.  1,  p.  432.) — II,  A  small  town  of 
Macedonia,  in  the  territory  of  Bisaltia,  and  situate  on 
a  river  (probably  the  Basaltea)  felling  into  the  Stry- 
mon. 

OsTU,  a  celebrated  town  and  harbour,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  liver  Tiber,  in  Italy.  It  was  the  port  of  Rome, 
and  its  name  even  now  continues  unchanged,  though 


few  vestiges  remain  of  its  ancient  greatness.  AIII» 
torians  agree  in  ascribing  the  foundatitm  of  Ostia  to  Aa- 
CUB  Marcms.  (Ltv.,  1,  S3.— Dum.  Hoi.,  3, 44.— f^cr., 
I,  4.)  That  it  was  a  Roman  colony  we  lean  fms 
Florus  {I.  c. — Compare  Senec,  1,  1&.— Toot,  Bvi^ 

I,  80).  When  the  Romans  began  to  have  ioft  of 
war,  Ofltia  became  a  place  of  grater  importance,nda 
fleet  was  ctmatantly  stationed  there  to  enaid  tbe  nuttk 
of  the  Tiber.  (Lw.,  23,  11  ef  27.-^3.,  33. 38 -A, 
37,  33.)  It  was  here  that  the  atatoe  of  Cj\^  wtt 
received  with  due  solemnity  Scipio  Nasica,  whoi 
the  public  VMce  bad  selected  tum  Ibr  that  dn^.ai  ibe 
best  dtizen  of  Rome.   (Xinyt  39,  14. — Henhat,  1. 

II,  10.)  lo  the  civil  wan,  Oitia  fell  into  ibc  kodi 
of  MariuB,  and  was  treated  with  aavage  cruelty.  (£«.. 
E^.,  79.)    Cicero,  in  one  of  hia  orationf,  ^adn 
with  indif^iation  to  the  capture  of  tbe  Beet  ttatinml 
at  Ostia  by  some  mratea.    (Pro  h.  Mmi) 
town  and  colony  of  Ostia  were  distant  only  lliiiteai 
miles  from  Rome,  but  the  port  itseU|  accfwding  lo 
Itineraries,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tibn ;  unlea  a 
be  thought  with  Vnbiosttbat  the  town  and haibcBr, 
with  all  itaat  dapenomdea,  might  occuirr  aa  aM 
of  diree  miles  along  the  river.   (VeL  Lii^X,\,y. 
136.)   There  is  some  difficult,  however,  a  uea- 
taining  the  exact  situation  of  the  harbour,  from  the 
change  which  appears  to  have  taken  pbce  in  tbe 
mourn  of  tlie  river  during  the  lapae  of  so  didt 
Even  the  number  of  its  cfaumeU  is  a  dis^ailea  poat 
Ovid  aeema  to  point  oat  two  (jFVuf.,  4, 391— M. 
4,  329),  but  Dioi^suu  Periegetea  poeitiv^  rtato 
that  there  was  but  one.    Ttw  differcDcs,  lumevet. 
may  be  reconciled  by  supposiog  that,  m  tbe  gMf- 
rapher's  time,  the  right  branch  of  the  river  Eueot 
alone  be  used  for  the  purpoees  of  navigation,  and  ilut 
the  other  stream  waa  too  insignificant  and  shaltow  far 
the  reception  of  shipe  of  any  nte.   The  tarn  itivaBa 
still  exist ;  the  left  ia  called  Fiwmm,  tbe  right, « 
which  the  PortuB  Angusti  waa  situate,  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Fiumecino. — According  to  PfciUrch.  Ju- 
lius Cnaar  waa  the  first  who  turned  his  altentioa  to 
the  construction  of  a  port  at  Ostia,  hy  raisbig  there  s 
mole  and  aiher  works ;  but  it  was  to  the  tapaot 
Claudiua  that  this  haibour  seems  inddXcd  for  all  the 
nwyiifr^fflff.  uGiibed  to  it  I7  mtfiquity.  ^utonias, 
in  hia  life  of  that  {Hrince,  has  given  ua  a  dt^ailed  ac- 
count of  the  formation  fif  this  urboar  widiitaphaiM 
(e.  20.— Compare  Dio  Qua^  60,  11.— Pba..  36.  9 
—Id.,  36,  15  et  40).   It  is  Bemmlly  sm^oecd  that 
Traian  subsequently  improved  and  beautified  the  pM 
of  Ostia ;  but  the  only  authority  for  soch  a  aoMo^ka 
is  derived  from  the  scholiast  on  Juvoul*  in  ns  c«- 
mentary  on  the  passage  where  that  poet  deactibts  Ike 
entrance  of  CatuUna  mlo  this  haven  (13,  75).  ll  i> 
not  improbable,  however,  that  the  aclK^iaBt  ndgbx  eiai- 
found  tb.e  harbour  of  Ostia  with  that  of  Centom  CeUa 
— In  process  of  time,  a  considerahle  town  was  Sanati 
around  the  haihour  of  Ostia,  which  was  itself  caBnl 
PortUB  Augusti,  or  simply  Portua ;  and  a  nod  «v 
constructed  thence  to  the  capital,  which  took  tbe  aaw 
of  Via  Pmrtuenaie.   Oslia,  as  has  bean  nnaikfd,  at- 
taint the  aummit  of  its  ffotfon^  moA  iapoitancc 
under  Claudius,  who  alw^s  tewfied  a  peenfiar  itgarJ 
for  this  colony.   It  seems  to  have  flounshed  likcwut 
under  Vespasian,  and  even  aa  late  aa  tbe  loga  oITn-  | 
jan ;  for  Pliny  the  younger  informs  us,  when  dwn-  : 
bing  hia  Laurentine  villa,  tiiat  he  dmved  most  o(  Isf  j 
household  supplies  from  Ostia.   In  tbe  time  of  Pn- 
copius,  however,  this  eity  waa  nearly  deaefted,  all  ii 
commerce  and  population  having  hem  transported  f 
the  neighbouring  Portus  AuguitL   The  same  wror 

¥ivos  a  faH  account  of  the  trade  and  navigation  oii^ 
iber at thia  period ;  from  himweleam.that  the  tifao^ 
which  was  formed  by  the  separation  of  tbe  two  hnaA- 
es  of  that  river  was  eallea  Seen.  (iter.  Gel.,  I  — 
Comfm  RtaU.,  Itm.,  1, 169.)  The  —3t  maxJam  iam 
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K  bj  Adcus  Mircius,  at  the  first  roundKlion  of  Oalia 
[Zii'r..  1,33),  still  subsist  near  tba  aito  now  called 
Caotu  del  Sale.   (Cromer'i  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  S,  p. 
11,       — "Nothing,"  oI»iir,e8  a  modern  tmeller, 
"can  be  more  dreary  than  the  ride  from  Rome  to 
this  once  magnificent  seaport.   Yoa  issue  out  of  the 
PorlB  San  Paola,  and  proceed  through  a  continued 
Keiie  of  dismal  and  heart-sinking  desolation ;  no 
Gelds,  so  dwellings,  no  trees,  no  landmarks,  no  marks 
of  ndtimion,  except  a  few  scanty  patches  of  com, 
thinly  tcittered  over  the  waste  ;  ana  huts,  like  wig- 
wams, to  shelter  the  wretched  and  half-starved  people 
that  ire  doomed  to  live  on  this  field  of  death.  The 
Tiber,  rolling  turbidly  along  in  its  solitary,  course, 
frems  lullenly  to  behold  the  altered  scenes  that  have 
withered  around  him.    A  few  miles  from  Ostia  we 
entered  upon  a  wilderness  indeed.    A  dreary  swamp 
txtended  all  around,  intermingled  with  thickets,  through 
which  roamed  wild  bnflaloea,  the  only  inhabitants  of 
Ae  waste.  A  conaiderable  part  of  the  way  was  opon 
the  ancient  pavement  of  the  Via  Ostiensis,  in  some 
places  in  good  preserratton,  in  others  broken  up  and 
destroyed.    When  this  failed  us,  the  road  was  exe- 
crable.   The  modem  fortifications  of  Oetia  appeared 
□cfwc  as  lomg  before  we  reached  them.    At  length 
we  entered  iu  gate,  guarded  by  no  sentinel ;  on  ita 
biatioos  appeared  no  soldier;  no  children  ran  from 
its  hoases  to  gaze  at  the  rare  splendour  of  a  carriage ; 
no  passenger  was  seen  in  the  grass-grown  street.  It 
presented  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  town  without  in- 
habitants.   After  some- beating  and  hallooing,  on  the 
pan  of  the  coachman  and  lacKej,  at  the  shut-op  door 
of  one  of  the  hoaaea,  a  woman,  nnclosing  the  shutter 
of  an  upper  window,  presented  her  ghastly  face ;  and, 
having  firatearefuH^  reconnoitred  us,  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly admitted  na  mto  her  wretched  hovel.  'Where 
are  all  the  people  of  the  townV  weinquired.  'Dead,' 
was  the  brief  reply.   The  fever  of  the  malaria  annually 
carries  off  almost  all  whom  necessity  confines  to  this 
pestilential  region.    But  this  was  the  month  of  April, 
the  season  of  comparative  health,  and  we  learned,  on 
aoie  rtrict  inquiiy,  that  the  population  of  Oatia,  at 
]»eaent,  mminaDy  consisted  of  twelve  men,  four  wom- 
en, no  children,  and  two  priests.— The  ruins  of  old 
Oatia  are  farther  in  the  wiidemens.    The  sea  is  now 
two  miles,  or  nearly,  from  the  ancient  port.  The 
canse  of  this,  in  a  great  measure,  seems  to  be,  that 
the  extreme  flatneas  of  the  land  does  not  allow  the 
Tiber  to  cart;  off  the  immense  quantity  of  earth  and 
rand  its  turt»d  waters  bring  down ;  and  the  more  that 
is  deposited,  the  more  sluggishly  it  flows,  and  thus  the 
shore  rises,  the  sea  recedes,  and  the  marshes  extend. 
The  manhy  innda  laera,  in  Uie  middle  of  the  river, 
is  now  inhabited  by  wild  buffaloes.    We  had  intended 
to  eross  to  the  sacred  island,  and  from  thence  to  the 
viDage  of  Fhrnedrio,  on  the  other  aide,  where  there 
are  aud  to  be  atitl  tome  noble  remains  of  ancient 
Porto,  particnlarly  of  the  mole,  but  a  sadden  storm 
prevested  us.**   {Rome  in  the  UinaeaUk  CentuTv, 
vol.  %  p.  449.) 

Oaroalos  Scapuli,  a  governor  of  Britain  in  the 
reign  ^  Claudiua,  who  defeated  and  took  prisoner  the 
fiftDous  CaraetaeOB.  He  died  A.I>.  M.  {Tadt.,  Ann., 
IS,  98.) 

OeraooftrHA,  or  Eaatem  Goths,  «  division  of  the 
gmt  Gothic  nation,  who  aetded  in  Pannonia  m  the 
fifth  century  of  our  eta,  whence  they  extended  their 
domimon  over  Noricom,  Rhctia,  and  nlyricam.  About 
482  or  4S3  A.D.,  their  king  Theodoric  was  serving 
an  aniiliaTy  under  the  Emperor  Zeno,  and  distin- 
^ished  hinseir  in  Syria.  On  his  return  to  Constanti- 
nople, lliaodoric,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
historun  Evagrins,  fearing  Zeno's  jealousy  of  his  suc- 
eesa,  retired  into  Pannonia  in  4S7,  where  he  collected 
art  army,  and  in  tbi  following  year  msrched  into  luly, 
x-itb  all  ^ia  tribe,  men  women,  and  children,  and,  aa 


appears,  nilh  the  consent  of  Zeno  himself,  who  wish 
ed  to  remove  the  Osttogutha  from  his  territoriea 
Theodoric  defeated  Odoacer  in  Tirious  battlei,  took 
him  prisoner,  and  some  time  after  put  him  to  death. 
Upon  this  event,  Theodoric  sent  an  ambassador  ta 
Anastssius,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  who  trans- 
mitted to  him,  in  return,  the  purple  vest,  and  acknowl 
edged  him  as  King  of  Italy.  It  appears  that  both 
Theodoric  and  his  predocessor  Odoacer  acknowi»lged, 
nominally  at  leaat,  the  aupremaey  of  the  Eaateic  am* 
peror.  The  reat  of  tho  nistory  of  the  Ostrogotha  is 
connected  with  that  of  Theodoric,  who  established  hit 
dynasty  over  Italy,  which  is  generally  styled  the  reign 
of  the  Goths  in  that  country.  {Eticyel.  U».  Know., 
vol.  17,  p.  55.) 

OsvxANDf  AS,  a  king  of  Egypt,  the  same  with  Ama- 
proph  or  Phamenoph.  (Vta.  Memnon,  and  Memno- 
nium.)  Jablonski  makes  Osymanydas  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  "dant  voeetn,"  voice-emitting.  (Voe. 
JEgypt.j  p.  29,  p.  07. — Compare  Crtvzer,  Syit^it, 
par  Gui^iaut,  vol.  1,  p.  4S2.) 

Otho,  I.  Marcus  SalvIus,  was  bom  A.D.  31  or  31. 
He  was  descended  of  an  honourable  family,  which 
originally  came  from  Fcrentinum,  and  which  traced  ita 
origin  to  the  Lucumones  of  Etruria.  His  grandfather, 
who  belonged  to  the  equestrian  order,  was  made  a  aen- 
ator  through  the  influence  of  Livia  Angusta,  but  did 
not  rise  higher  in  office  than  the  pnetorship.  His  &- 
ther,  Lucius  Otho,  was  advanced  to  offices  of  great 
honour  and  trust  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  resembled  ao  closely  in  person  as  to 
have  been  frequently  taken  for  a  near  relation.  Mar- 
cus Otho  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Nero  during  the 
early  years  of  faia  reign,  and  his  associate  in  his  ex- 
cesses and  debaocheriea ;  but  Nero's  love  for  Poppaa, 
whom  Otho  had  seduced  from  her  husband,  and  to 
whom  be  was  greatly  attached,  produced  a  coolneaa 
between  them,  and  this  rivalry  for  the  affections  of  aq 
unprincipled  woman  would  soon  have  terminated  iit 
the  ruin  of  Otho,  had  not  Seneca  procured  for  the  tat- 
ter the  government  of  Lusitania,  to  which  he  waa  sent 
aa  into  a  kind  of  honourable  exile.  In  this  pmiDce, 
which  he  governed,  according  to  Snetoniaa  {Vit.  (MIo- 
KM,  3),  with  great  justice,  he  remained  for  ten  years ; 
and  aflerward  took  an  active  part  in  opposittoo  te 
Nero,  and  in  placing  Galba  on  the  throne,  A.D.  60. 
Otho  appears  to  have  expected,  aa  the  reward  of  hit 
services,  that  he  would  be  declared  his  successor; 
but  when  Galba  proceeded  to  adopt  Piso  Licinianna, 
Otho  formed  a  conapiracy  among  the  guards,  who  pro- 
claimed him  emperor,  and  put  Oalba  to  death  after  a 
reign  of  only  seven  months.  Otho  commenced  hi* 
reign  by  ingratiating  himself  with  the  soldiery,  whom 
GaTba  bad  unwisely  neglected  to  conciliate.  H« 
yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  inputting  to  death 
Tigelliua,  who  had  been  the  ehief  minister  of  Nero's 
pleasures,  and  he  acquired  considerable  popularity  by 
Dta  wiee  and  judicioua  administration.  He  waa,  how> 
ever,  scarcely  seated  upon  the  throne,  before  be  waa 
called  upon  to  oppose  VilelHus,  who  had  been  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  legions  in  Germany  a  few 
days  before  the  death  of  Galba  Vitellios,  who  wia 
of  an  indolent  disposition,  sent  forward  Cncina,  one  ot 
his  generals,  to  secure  the  passes  of  the  AIpe,  whit* 
hehimseirremainedinhiacampuponllieRhina.  Otho 
qnickly  collected  a'  large  army  and  marebed  againal 
Cccina,  while  he  sent  his  fleet  to  reduce  to  obedience 
Liguria  and  Gallia  Narbonensta.  (Compare  Taeitut, 
Aerie.,  c.  7.)  At  first  Otho  wa«  completely  snecesa- 
fnl.  Liguria  and  Gallia  Narbononsis  submitted  to  hit 
authority,  while  Cfficioa  waa  repulsed  vrith  conaidera 
hie  loss  in  en  attack  upon  Placentia.  Cncinaenconn 
tered  subsequently  a  fKOnd  check.  But,  dwitly  aftei 
Otho'a  army  was  completely  defeated  by  the  troops  * 
Vitellius,  in  a  hard-fought  battle  near  Bebriacum,  a  vil 
Ian  on  the  Po,  aoiUiweat  of  Manlna.   OUw,  wli. 
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4aM  not  tppMT,  bowtTer,*  to  ban  bMB  daficient  in 
bnTsry,  had  been  penoaded,  for  ilw  wcarity  of  bia 
panon,  to  retire  before  the  battle  to  BruceUum ;  a 
Btep  which  tended,  as  Tacitna  baa  obeerred,  to  occa- 
•ion  bis  defeat  When  be  was  infonned  of  the  nault 
of  the  conflict,  be  refused  to  make  aoy  farther  effort 
fai  the  fluutin,  but  poi  an  end  to  bii  own  life  bj  fall- 
ing upon  bia  awota,  the  age  of  87  according  to 
Tacitna  (Hut.,  S,  60),  or  of  38  according  to  Sueto- 
■ioB  (Ft(.  0th.,  c.  II),  after  reigning  96  dava.  Plu- 
tarch, in  his  life  of  Olho,  lelatei  that  the  soldiera  im- 
mediately buried  his  body,  that  it  nm^t  not  be  exposed 
to  indi^ity  by  falling  into  the  banoa  of  bia  enemies, 
umI  encted  a  plain  nMmacwnt  orer  bia  gme,  wilb  (be 
liinpla  uncrmUMt,  "To  the  metnoiy  of  MaRtH  Otbo." 
The  early  denocberiaa  of  Otho  thnw  a  atain  upon  hii 
nputation,  friiicb  bis  good  conduct  in  Lnsitania  and  bia 
mildnesa  as  emperor  aid  not  altogether  remove.  The 
tnatmedt  which  he  receiTed  from  Neio  mi^t  in  acme 
duree  justify  bis  rebellicm  against  that  fsince ;  hot  no 
pwiation  can  be  finnd  for  tlw  tnaMin  and  cnwltj  with 
wbwb  be  waa  chargeable  towards  Oalba.  In  all  things 
bia  actions  were  marked  by  a  cnlpable  extreme ;  and 
periuma  both  the  good  and  the  eru  which  appeared  in 
bis  life  were  the  result  of  eircomatances  rather  than  of 
▼irtuoni  principles  or  of  fixed  and  incurable  depraTity, 
{Tacit.,  Hist.,  tib.  1  et  :t.  —  Swton.,  Vit.  Othon.— 
Plut.,  VU.  OihoiL—Dio  CaiM,,  lib.  ^i.—Eruycl.  U$. 
KiunU.,  vol.  17,  p.  69. — fn^ci.  UttropcL,  dir.  3, 
ToL  S,  p.  497,  ae^f n.  L.  Rosciu^  n  tribune  of  tbe 
commona,  wbo,  in  tbe  year  that  Cicero  waa  conanl, 
propoaad  and  caused  to  be  paased  tbe  well-known  law 
whicll  allowed  the  equestrian  order  particular  seats  in 
tbe  theatre.  The  equites,  previous  to  this,  sat  promia- 
Vnonsly  with  the  commons.   By  this  new  regulation 

Otbo'a,  tbe  commons  considered  themselres  disbon- 
eured,  and  bieaed  and  insulted  Otho  when  he  appeared 
in  the  theatre;  the  eqnitea,  on  iho  other  hand,  receiv- 
■d  bin  with  load  pludita.  The  eomiilPDa  repeated 
llwur  tdaeings  and  uw  knighu  their  applanse,  nntil  at 
last  tbey  came  to  mutual  reproaches,  and  the  whole 
tbeaUB  presented  a  scene  of  the  greatest  disorder. 
Cicen,  being  informed  of  tbe  disturbance,  came  and 
Bununoned  the  pe^^le  to  the  temple  of  Bellona,  where, 
paitly  by  his  npnms  and  partly  by  his  persuasive  elo- 
qnuiea,  be  ao  wteught  upon  Ibem  that  tbey  return- 
ed to  the  theatre,  loudly  teatified  tbnr  qiprobation  of 
Otbo,  and  strove  with  uie  equitea  which  should  show 
him  the  meet  hooonr.  The  raeecb  delivered  on  this 
oeeanoB  waa  aA«mrd  reduced  to  writing.  It  is  now 
last,  but,  having  been  delivered  extempore,  it  affords 
a  strong  example  of  tbe  peraoasive  nature  of  his  elo- 
quence. One  topic  whicii  he  touched  on  in  this  ora- 
ttoo,  and  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  any^int  from 
uttiqni^,  was  bia  repioacbing  tbe  rioters  for  their  want 
of  taste,  in  creating  a  tumult  while  Roacius  was  pet- 
forming  on  tbe  Btaga.  (Idvy,  EpU,,  09.  —  Burat., 
Epist.,  1,  1,  63.— Juv.,  Sat.,  3,  160.-.KeU.  Paien., 
J8, 32.— PWa.ilMi.  ^iirij.,  p.  147.) 

OTRBva,  a  mountain-range  of  Tbassaly,  which, 
-'iNuching  out  of  Tymphrestus,  me  of  the  biriwst 
;|iointo  in  the  ebiin  of  Pindaa,  ekwed  the  great  basin 
#f  fDbessalv  to  tin  aondi,  and  aerved  at  tha  aama  tima 
IQ 'divide  the  waters  which  flowed  northward  into  tbe 
PVtaiaa  £tom  those  received  by  tite  Sperduns.  Hits 
aoountain  is  often  celebrated  by  the  poete  of  anUquity. 
iBwjp.,  AUxtt.,  683.—Theocr.,  IdyU.,  8, 48.— F»y., 
^.,7»j674.— Lt«a«,a.337.)  At  present  it  is  known 
hfibe  diflerenl  names  of  He^^  Fonfoao,  and  Goo- 
w.   (FauquevUU,  vol.  3,  p.  3»4.  —  Cramer's  Am. 
Omtee,  .loL  1.  p.  41S.) 

Oaus  And  ErniiLTXs,  sons  of  Neptune.  (VU. 
Alifidn.) 

0viMoa  Vaso,  p.,  a  celebrated  poet,  bom  at  Sol- 
)•  MB  inmiJfMmam),  a  town  lying  oa  the  rivw  Pea* 
<■«.  io-tba  toKtory  ol  tba  Pd^,  at  tbo  diatuM  of 


ninety  miles  liom  Rome.   Ovid  eama  into  laa  wall 

A.U.C.  711,  the  memorable  yaar  in  which  Cicen  mc 
murdered,  and  on  the  veiy  day  whan  tbe  two  coosobi 
Hiitius  and  Panaa,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Mutina.  Hm 
evente  of  his  life  are  chiefly  known  from  his  owD  wn- 
tinga,  and  mora  paiticolaily  fion  the  tenth  dcgjr  U 
the  fourth  bo(A  of  Uw  IMada.  Ovid  waatrfanaqoea- 
trian  family,  and  was  brongbt  to  Rome  at  an  mrif 
period  ef  life,  along  with  an  elder  brother,  to  be  m 
mstructed  in  the  arte  and  learning  of  the  cqiiliL 
{Tri$t.,  4,  10.)   He  soon  disclosed  an  inclimtioa  ta- 
warda  poetry ;  but  he  waa  for  aome  time  dissosded 
ftom  a  proaecution  of  the  art  by  bia  biber,  wboM 
chief  ol^t  waa  to  make  bim  an  aceompUiMi  onim 
and  patron,  and  thereby  open  up  to  lum  the  path  to 
civic  honours.   The  tima  was  indeed  peat  wbsa  polit- 
ical harangues  from  tbe  rostra  paved  the  way  to  tb 
eonaulsbip  or  to  the  government  of  wealthy  praTtBect; 
bnt  diatinction  and  emolument  mij^  yet  be  altunsd 
by  eminence  in  judicial  proceedings,  and  by  such  do- 
quence  aa  tbe  aervile  delibentiona  of  tbe  aenata  lUD 
permitted.  Ovid,  accordingly,  seems  to  bsve  pud  eoa- 
sideimble  attention  to  those  studies  which  qui- 
ify  him  to  shine  aa  a  patron  in  the  Forum,  or  pmeore 
for  him  a  voice  in  a  sulnnisBive  aenat*.   He  ^nctised 
the  art  of  oratory,  and  not  without  soceess,  ia  the 
achools  of  the  rheUriciana  Arellitu  Foacui  ud  Por- 
ciuB  Latio,  tbe  two  most  eminent  teachers  of  iheii 
time.   Seneca,  the  rbelorician,  who  himaelf  had  beuA 
bin  psactiaii^  dachaBBUon  betea  Foaeaa,  iafims  ds, 
that  be  atMpasaad  all  bia  fellow^«tiidMito  in  ingentuty : 
but  ha  harangoed  in  a  aort  of  poetical  proas ;  be  wai 
deficient  in  metbodieal  arrangement,  and  be  indalged 
too  freely  in  digreaaiona,  aa  also  in  U>e  introduction  of 
the  coBomm^placea  of  diaputation.    He  rarely  declaiot- 
ed,  moreover,  axc^t  on  ethical  aubjecta ;  ai|d  ]xe- 
fernd  d^aring  tlwaa  won  of  persuauve  batiungMB 
which  have  been  termed  Satumee.  (Seaee.,  Cmbw., 
S,  10.)    Aftor  having  assumed  tbe  Tt^a  Vir^,mi 
completed  tbe  uauat  course  of  ritetoDcal  tuition  at 
Rome,  be  proceeded  to  finish  his  education  at  Athens. 
It  is  not  known  whether  he  made  mocb  pnwms  in 
philosophy  during  hia  stsy  in  that  city ;  but,  ftom  the 
tenour  of  many  of  hia  works,  it  appeals  pnbaUe  that 
he  bad  at  least  studied  physica.  and  that  in  morala  ha 
had  embraced  tba  taneta  of  the  EpienreanB^eal.  In 
company  with  .£miUoB  Hacer,  W  vintei  Ae  mori 
illustrious  citiea  of  Asia  (Ep.  «  Ponto,  %  10)  i 
on  his  way  back  to  Rome  ha  paued  vritb  lum  into 
Sicily.    He  remained  neariy  a  year  at  Syracuse,  ipd 
thence  made  several  agreeable  excnruou  thnush  dif- 
ferent parte  of  tbe  iaiand.   After  lua  return  to  RMoe, 
and  on  attainioe  the  suitabla  ^  Ovid  beld  meccM- 
ively  aeveral  of  Ota  lower  jodieial  officea  of  ibe  stat^ 
and  also  frequently  acted  aa  arbiter,  highly  to  the  ntu- 
faction  of  litigants  whose  cauaea  ha  decided.  (TViit^ 
3, 93.)   Theee  avocatione,  howevw,  were  i^>eedilj  te- 
linquishfld.    The  father  of  Ovid  bad  for  aome  Ubk 
restrained  bis  son's  iDclinetion  towards  poeliy',  boi 
the  srgumente  he  deduced  againat  ito  culbvaiioii,  ftma 
the  atole  examfde  of  tbe  poverty  of  Homer  (TWf.,  4, 
10),  were  now  receiving  an  almost  practical  Ta6i» 
tisn  in  tba  court  favour  and  affluence  of  Vapi  ™ 
Horace.  He  death,  too,  of  his  eMer  brother,  le&v- 
ing  Ovid  sola  heir  to  a  fortune  ample  enoogh  to  ut- 
iafy  his  wants,  finally  induced  him  to  abandon  the  pie- 
fession  to  which  he  had  been  destined,  and  bid  adieu  « 
once  to  puUic  a&ira  and  the  damoura  of  liia  Foiubl 
HeiKalwtbt  aecordii^y,  Ovid  devoted  faimaelf  to  the 
aarvica  ^  tha  Muses ;  tiiougb  bo  K^nad  with  thsit 
purer  vrorship  tba  enjoyment  of  all  those  pUasem  e 
fife  which  a  capital,  tbe  centre  of  avenr  Mlj  sua 
amusement,  could  aflford.   He  pofaseaaed  an  agree^ 
vUla  and  exteneive  farm  in  the  neigbboutfaood  of  Sul- 
mo,  tha  [riaca  of  bis  birth ;  but  be  resided  clueay  si 
bis  boasaon  tbe  Capitotina  H^(T>u(.,  n 
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tfxtmih  vlliefa  *  littta  btjond  Uw  ei^,  st  tba  june- 
uoa  of  tb«  Clodtwi  and  Fumioiu  Waya,  neat  the 
Pona  MilTiua,  when  he  compoaed  many  of  his  verses. 
He  was  fond,  indeed,  of  the  rural  pleasores  of  flowers 
and  trees,  but  be  chiefly  delighted  to  sow  and  pdant 
them  in  these  euburtwn  gardens.  {Ef.  e  PotUo,  1, 8.) 
Far  from  luding  btmaelf  amid  lua  grores,  like  the  nd- 
Hwfaoly  THhiUus,  he  coerted  eociety,  and  nerer  was 
bagi^ier  than  amid  the  bustle  of  the  capital.  One  day, 
irben  Angastaa,  in  his  capacity  of  censor,  accordiog 
to  aociwU  custom,  made  the  wbide  body  of  Koman 
knights  pass  before  him  in  review,  he  presented  oar 
poet  with  a  beautiful  steed.  (Tmric,  2,  89.)  The 
nft  waa  aceoanted  a  peculiar  mark  of  faToor,  and 
news  that,  at  the  time  whon  it  wa«  bestowed,  he  had  , 
facorred  no  monl  staw  which  merited  the  disapproba- 
tioB  of  bis  {vince.  While  fraquentiug  the  coort  of 
Augostns,  Orid  was  well  received  by  the  politest  of 
the  courtiers.  The  titles  of  many  of  the  epistles  writ- 
ten during  his  banishment,  show  that  Ihey  were  ad- 
dressed to  persons  well  known  to  na,  even  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  as  distiogoiahed  statesmen  and  imperial 
tarooritaa-  Messala,  to  whose  house  he  moeb  reaort- 
cd,  had  early  encouraged  die  risiog  geniua,  iod  direct- 
ed the  stndies  of  Ovid  ;  and  the  iriendaUp  which  the 
father  bad  extended  to  our  poot  was  continued  to  him 
by  the  sons.  But  his  chief  patron  waa  Q.  Fabias  Max- 
isras,  long  the  friend  of  Augnstus,  and,  in  the  closing 
seenea  oi  that  wince's  life,  the  chief  confidant  of  his 
weaknesaea  and  domeatio  sonowa.  (Toetl.,  Attn.,  1, 
5.)  Nor  waa  Ovid's  aeqnaintanee  leas  with  the  cele- 
bialed  poelsof  his  age  than  with  its  couitiera  and  sen- 
ators. Vitgil,  indeed,  he  had  merely  seen,  and  pre- 
matnre  dea£  eat  off  the  society  of  Tiballus ;  but  Hor- 
ace, Macer,  and  Propertius  were  long  his  familiar 
friends,  and  often  communicated  to  him  their  writings 
prerioiia  to  publieatbn.  While  blessed  with  so  many 
ffiMids,  he  seems  to  have  been  andiatarbed,  at  least 
imiag  this  period  of  his  life,  by  the  malice  of  a  sin- 
^  fm  ;  nemier  the  court  fatour  he  vayajaA  nor  his 
^oetieal  renown  {mxured  him  enemies ;  snd  he  waa 
Bcver  assailed  by  that  spirit  of  envy  and  detraction  by 
which  Horace  1hi4  been  persecnted.  Hie  poetry  was 
universany  popular  (TVtsfio,  1, 1, 64):  like  the  stanxas 
of  Tasso,  it  was  oftra  sung  in  the  streets  or  at  enter- 
liaimnBta;  and  Us  verses  wen  freqaently  recited  in  the 
theatre  aoaid  the  apptaase  of  the  mnltitude.  Among 
his  oUier  distniotions,  Ovid  wss  a  &vaarite  of  the 
Air,  with  whom  Ua  engagements  were  numerous  snd 
his  intercourse  anrestrsiued.  {Am.,  2,  4. —  Trutto, 
4,  10,  65.)  He  was  extremely  susceptible  of  love, 
and  Ua  love  was  ever  changing.  His  first  wife,  whom 
ha  married  when  almost  a  boy,  waa  naworthy  of  his 
aflhctioos,  and  possessed  them  hut  a  short  while. 
Hm  second,  who  came  from  the  country  of  the  an- 
cient Falisci,  led  a  blameless  life,  but  was  soon  repu- 
diated. After  parting  wiUi  her,  Ovid  was  united  to  a 
third,  who  was  of  the  Fabian  family.  In  her  ^outh 
A»  had  been  the  companion  of  Marcis,  the  wife  of 
Fabiue  Maximua,  and  a  favourite  of  Marcia's  mother, 
who  was  the  maternal  aunt  of  Augustus.  She  was  a 
widow  St  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Ovid,  and  had 
a  daughter  by  her  former  buiband,  who  was  married  to 
Siillius,  the  friend  of  Germanicus.  (£p.  e  Ponto,  4, 
K.)  But  these  successive  legitimate  connexions  did 
□ot  orevent  him  from  forming  others  of  a  different  de- 
scrifoon.  Corinna,  a  wanton,  enticing  beanty,  whose 
laal  same  and  family  the  commentators  and  biogrs- 
phen  of  onr  poet  have  ineffectaally  laboored  to  dis- 
cover, allored  nim  in  his  eaity  youth  from  the  paths  of 
rectitude.  It  is  quite  improbaUe  that  Corinna  denoted 
Jolia,  tba  daughter  of  Augustus,  snd  impossible  that 
abe  represented  Julia,  tua  granddaughter,  who  was 
hot  ao  tnfuit  when  Ovid  recorded  his  amours  with  Co- 
riona.  Ovid  passed  neariy  thirty  yaars  in  the  volap- 
*«nH  Mporment  of  die  {rieasorea  of  the  capital,  blessed 
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with  the  smllea  of  fivtoiw,  honoured  with  llw  favwtt 
of  his  prince,  and  fondly  anttcipatmg  a  tranquil  old 
age.  ( TrUtia,  4, 8, 89.)  He  now  njmained  at  Rem* 
^  last  of  the  constellation  of  poets  which  had 
bririitened  the  earlier  age  of  Augoaius.  That  prince 
had  by  tbia  time  lost  bis  favourite  ministers,  Mncenas 
and  Agrippa ;  be  waa  leas  prospanms  than  during  for- 
mer years  In  the  external  a&trs  of  the  empire,  and 
less  prudently  advised  in  bis  domestic  concerns ;  he 
was  insidiously  alienated  from  bis  own  family,  and 
was  sinking  in  his  old  age  under  the  sway  of  the  im* 
perious  Livia  and  the  asrk-sonled  Tiberius.  Ovid's 
friendships  lay  chiefly  among  those  who  supported  the 
lineal  descendants  of  Angnatus,  the  unfortunate  i^- 
spring  of  Julia  and  Agrippa.  He  thus  became  an  ob- 
.  jeet  of  sQ^Ncion  to  the  party  in  power,  and  had  lost 
many  of  those  bane&etors  who  migjit  have  shielded 
him  from  the  storm  which  now  unexpectedly  burst  on 
his  head,  and  swept  from  him  every  hope  and  comfort 
for  the  remainder  of  his  existence.  It  was  in  the 
year  76S,  aitd  when  Ovid  had  reached  the  age  of  61, 
that  Aumtna  soddeidy  banished  him  from  lume  to  a 
wild  ana  distant  cwner  of  tba  empire.  Ovid  has  de- 
rived neariy  u  mneb  celebrity  from  bia  misfortanes 
as  bla  writtngs ;  and,  btving  been  solely  occasioned 
by  the  vengeance  of  Aogustos,  they  have  reflected 
some  dishonour  on  a  name  which  would  otherwise 
have  descended  to  posterity  as  that  of  a  generous  and 
almost  universal  protector  of  leamii^  and  poetry. 
Hie  real  caose  of  nia  ^le  is  the  great  problem  u  to* 
literary  history  of  Rome,  and  baa  oocsaioned  aa  modi 
doubt  and  controversy  aa  the  imprisonment  of  Taaeo 
by  Alphonso  has  crested  in  mcnem  Italy.  Urn  ■•- 
cret  unquestionably  waa  known  to  many  persons  in 
Rome  at  the  time  {Tnstia,  4,  10.  —  Compare  Ef,  » 
PojUo,  2, 6) ;  but,  as  its  discovety  had  deeply  wounded 
the  feelings  of  Aogustos  (Tmtia,  3,  309),  no  con- 
temporary author  ventured  to  disclose  it.  Ovid  him* 
sdf  haa  only  dared  remotely  to  allude  to  it,  and  wbea 
he  does  mention  it,  his  hints  and  suggestions  are 
scarcely  reconcilable  with  each  other,  sometimes 
speaking  of  his  offence  ss  a  mistake  or  chance,  in 
which  he  waa  more  unfortunate  than  blameable,  and  at 
other  times  as  if  his  life  might  have  been  forfeited 
without  injustice.  {Tntlia,  6,  11.)  No  subsequent 
writer  tho^fat  of  revealing  or  Investigating  the  my- 
tery  till  it  was  too  lata,  and  it  seems  to  be  now  closed 
for  ever  within  the  tomb  of  the  Cnsars.  The  moat 
ancient  opinion  (to  which  Sidonius  Apollinaris  refers) 
is,  that  Ovid  was  banished  for  having  prcaumed  to 
love  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  and  for  having 
celebrated  her  under  the  name  of  Corinna  (Sidm. 
AfM.,  Corm.,  93,  t.  168) ;  and  it  was  considered  as 
a  confirmation  of  this  i^niwi,  that  eule  was  the  pun- 
ishmeut  inflicted  on  Sempronius,  the  most  known  and 
best  beloved  of  all  her  paramours.  This  notion  was 
adopted  by  Criniius  and  Lyiius  Gyraldus ;  but  it  wss 
refuted  as  early  as  the  time  of  Aldus  Manuttus,  who 
has  shown  from  the  writings  of  Ovid  that  be  was  en- 
gaged in  the  amour  with  his  pretended  Corinna  in  his 
eailieat  youth ;  and  it  certainly  is  not  probable  that 
auch  an  mtrigue  should  have  continued  for  about  thirty 
years,  and  till  Ovid  had  reached  the  age  of  fift^-one, 
or  Uut  Augustus  should  have  been  so  slow  in  cfiscov- 
ertng  the  intercourse  which  subsisted.  Julia,  too,  was 
banished  to  Pandauria  in  the  year  752,  which  was 
nine  years  before  the  exile  of  Ovid  ;  and  why  should 
his  punishment  bsve  been  delayed  so  long  after  the 
discoveiT  dThia  transgression  1  Besides,  had  he  been 
ffuilty  of  aneb  an  offimee,  would  he  have  dared  in  his 
Triatia,  when  soliciting  his  recall  from  banishment,  to 
justify  his  morals  to  the  emperor,  and  to  declare  that 
be  had  committed  an  involuntary  error  1  Or  would  he 
have  been  befriended  and  supported  in  exile  by  the 
greatest  men  of  Rome,  some  of  whom  were  the  fa* 
nnuites  ud  Amnsellors  of  Augustns  •^ubsequenth 
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0  CM  time  of  lUnutius,  vuioni  other  tbeories  hare 
Men  devised  to  ucouot  few  the  exile  of  Ovid.  Dry- 
ita,  in  the  Preface  to  hia  tnuislatwn  of  Orid'a  Epie- 
(les,  thioke  it  probable  that  <■  be  bad  Btumbled  by  eoine 
inadvertency  on  the  privacies  of  Livia,  and  had  seen 
^  in  a  bath  ;  Iw  the  words  <  tiiu  wtU  DUtum^  he 
lemarks,  agree  better  with  LiTitt  who  hid  the  fame 
of  chaatity,  than  with  either  of  the  Julias."  It  would 
no  doubt  appear  Uiat  our  poet  bad  a  practice  of  break- 
ing in  inseasonably  on  such  occasiODS  (A.  A.,  3, 846). 
But  it  is  not  probable  that  Augaataa  woald  have  pun- 
ished such  an  offence  so  severely,  or  that  it  would 
hare  affected  him  ao  deeply.  Livia,  at  the  time  of 
Orid'i  banishment,  had  reached  the  age  of  aixty-foor, 
and  was  doabtlees  the  only  peraon  in  the  empire  who 
would  consider  such  an  intnisioD  as  intentional.— Ti- 
raboscht  has  maintained,  at  great  length,  that  he  had 
been  the  involunlsiy  and  accidental  witness  of  some 
moral  turpitude  committed  by  one  of  the  imperial 
^ily,  moat  probably  Julia,  the  granddaughter  o/  Au- 

Eostas,  who  oad  inherited  the  licentious  dispoeiUoo  of 
or  mother,  and  was  banished  from  Rome  on  account 
of  her  miaconduct,  nearly  at  tbe  same  time  that  the 
sentMice  of  exile  was  pronounced  oa  Ovid.  This 
theory,  on  tbe  whole,  aeems  tbe  moat  plansibie,  and 
moat  consistent  with  the  hiuts  dropped  by  the  poet 
himself.  He  repeatedly  says,  that  tbe  offence  for 
which  be  had  been  bamsbed  was  a  folly,  an  error,  an 
imprudence  rather  than  a  crime :  using  tbe  words 
ttvititia  and  error  in  opposition  to  trimttt  and  /«a- 
mu.  (Trufio,  I,  2,  100,  efposnm.)  He  invariably 
talk)  of  what  be  had  seen  as  the  cause  of  his  misfor- 
tunes (TrtMtia,  2,  103,  seqq.),  and  he  admits  that  what 
be  bad  seen  was  a  fault.  But  he  farther  signiGes,  that 
the  fault  he  had  witaeased  was  of  a  description  which 
feuded  modesty,  and  which,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
covered  with  the  veil  of  niaht.  (TVii/tai,  3,  6>)  It  is 
by  no  means  imprtAable  tut  he  should  have  detected 
the  granddaughter  of  the  emperor  in  some  disgraceful 
tntrigus.  Neither  of  the  Julias  confined  their  amours 
to  tbe  recesses  of  their  palaces,  so  that  the  most  dis- 
lolute  frequenter  of  the  lowest  scenes  of  debaucheiy 
nay  have  became  the  witness  of  her  turpitude.  Far- 
ttur,  it  ie  evident  that  it  was  something  of  a  jnivate 
nature,  and  which  wounded  the  most  tender  feelings 
of  Augnstua,  who,  we  know  from  history,  was  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  with  regard  to  tbe  honour  of  bis  family. 
Lastly,  it  appears,  that,  after  being  a  witness  of  the 
shameful  transgression  of  Julia,  Ovid  bad  fallen  into 
some  indiscretion  through  timidity  (£0.  e  Ponio,  2,  2}, 
which  mufat  have  been  avoided,  had  be  enjoyed  the 
benefit  ofgood  advice  {TritttA,  3,  6,  13);  and  it 
seems  extremely  probable,  that  the  imprudence  be 
committed  was  in  revealing  to  others  (be  discovery  he 
Had  made,  and  concealing  it  from  Augustus.— It  is 
not  likely  that  any  bettor  guess  will  now  be  formed  on 
the  subject.  Another,  however,  has  been  recently  a^ 
tempted  by  M.  Villwiave,  in  a  life  of  Ovid  prefixed 
to  a  French  translation  of  the  Melamarphotet.  liia 

Sinion,  which  has  also  been  adopted  by  Scholl  (Hist, 
t.  Rom-,  vol.  1,  p.  S40),  is,  that  Ovid,  from  accident 
or  indiscretion,  had  become  possessed  of  some  slate 
secret  concerning  Agrippa  Poslbumus,  tbe  son  of 
Agrippa  and  Julia,  aira  gnndson  of  Augustus,  The 
existence  of  the  family  m  Julia  long  formed  tbe  great 
obstacle  to  the  ambition  of  Livii  and  Iter  son  Tiberius. 
Agrippa  Posthumus,  the  last  annriver  of  the  race,  was 
banished  from  Rome  to  the  island  of  Planasia,  near 
Coraica,  in  7&8 ;  but  coosiderable  apprehensions  seem 
to  have  been  entertained  by  Livia  that  he  inigbt  one 
iiy  be  recalled.  Ovid,  in  a  poetical  episile  from  Pon- 
tixt,  written  in  tbe  fifth  year  of  his  exile,  accuses  him- 
ti\f  as  the  cause  of  the  death  of  his  friend  Fabius 
hliximuB ;  and  this  Fabius  Maximuk,  it  appean,  was 
he  chief  confidant  of  the  empem  in  all  that  related 
u  tbe  sSairs  of  Agrippa,  which  he  wished  concealed 
MS 


from  Livia.  A  few  months  Iwfore  his  own  desth  Aa 
gustos,  attended  by  Fabius  Matimus  alone,  printelj 
viaited  Agrippa  in  his  Tettrement  of  Phmaiii ;  tiid 
the  object  of  bis  journey  from  Rome  having  been  dis~ 
covered  by  Livia,  the  death  of  this  counseUor  ioKawed 
shortly  sAor.  It  will  be  remarked,  however,  tWi  this 
voyage  waa  undeitakeo  in  666,  four  yean  aabaeqimt- 
ly  to  the  exile  of  Ovid,  and  wms  disclosed  Umn^  da 
indiscretion  of  the  wife  of  Fsbiua.  (Teei/.,  An*^  i, 
6.)  But  the  French  author  conjectures,  that  the 
scene  to  which  Ovid  alludes  in  his  writit^rs  as  having 
witnessed,  had  some  cloee  conttexion  with  tbe  easDing 
visit  to  PUnasia,  and  gave  a  comDWBcemant  to  ihon 
suspicions  which  tnrnmaled  in  the  dealb  of  hia  taai. 
His  chief  objectioirto  the  theonr  of  Tinboadu  is,  thai 
Augustas  would  not  have  baniuwd  Ovid  for  dkeover- 
ing  or  revealing  the  disgrace  of  Julia,  when,  fay  hn 
exile,  he  had  already  proclaimed  her  licentiouancsi  ts 
the  whole  Roman  people.  But,  in  fact,  Ovid  was  not 
baiusbed  for  tbe  sue  of  concealment.  The  disco  ray 
which  proved  ao  fatal  to  himself  was  no  aecret  at  Rons; 
and,  had  accrecy  been  the  enperor'a  object,  baniak' 
loent  was  the  very  worst  expedient  to  which  hs  conld 
have  resorted.  Ovid  might  belter  have  been  facibed  t» 
silence  ;  or,  if  sentence  m  deaUi  could  have  served  lbs 

Eurpoae  more  effectually,  tbe  old  triumvir  would  not 
ave  scrupled  to  pronounce  it.  The  secret,  howevo', 
was  already  divu^ed,  and  was  in  the  mouths  of  iho 
citizens.  Ovid  waa  therefore  exiled  as  a  pasiahinent 
fnr  bis  teioerity,  as  a  preeanlion  against  farther  dis- 
coveriea,  and  to  remove  from  the  imperial  eye  the 
sight  of  one  whose  presence  most  have  Femiitded  Ao- 
guslus  of  his  disgrace  both  ss  a  sovereign  and  pa- 
rent.—Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  caose  (rf  tb( 
exile  of  Ovid,  the  pretext  for  it  waa  the  liceniiou 
verses  he  had  wiiUen.  (£p.  e  PmOo,  3,  S.)  Angus- 
tua  effected  a  n^ud  for  public  nunala ;  and  conceal- 
ing, on  thia  occasion,  tbe  true  motive  by  which  he  wai 
actuated,  be  claimed  a  merit  with  tbe  senate,  and  all 
who  were  zealous  for  a  reformation  of  minoeis,  is 
thus  driving  from  the  capiul  a  poet  who  had  reduced 
licentiousness  to  a  system,  by  furnishing  precepts,  de- 
duced from  bis  own  practice,  which  might  aid  tbe  in- 
experienced  in  tbe  anecenfol  pnaecntioa  «f  Uvrie*- 
love.  Ho  carefully  excluded  from  the  public  libcaries 
not  merely  the  "  Art  of  Leme,^*  but  all  the  other  wri- 
tings of  Ovid.  {TrxMlui,  3,  I,  65.)  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  this  was  all  colour  and  pretexL  Ovid 
himself  ventures  gently  to  hint,  thai  Augustus  wii 
not  so  strict  a  moralist  that  he  would  aenously  havs 
thought  of  punishii^  the  eomposiUf  n  of  a  few  licen- 
tious verses  with  interminable  exile.  (IVislis,  S, 
524.)  In  point  of  expression,  too,  the  lines  of  Ovid 
are  delicate  compared  with  those  of  Horace,  wbon 
the  emperor  bad  always  publicly  favoured  ai>d  suppwt- 
cd.  Nor  was  his  sentence  of  banishment  psued  until 
many  years  after  their  composition ;  yet,  ihoo^  M 
long  an  interval  had  elapsed,  it  was  suddenly  pn- 
nounced,  as  on  the  discoveiy  of  some  recent  crime, 
and  wsa  most  rapidly  carried  into  execution.  The 
mandate  for  his  exile  arrived  unexpectedly  in  the 
evening.  The  night  preceding  his  departure  6oix 
Rome  waa  one  of  the  utmost  grief  to  his  family,  and 
of  consternation  and  dismay  to  himself.  In  s  fit 
of  despair,  be  burned  tbe  copy  of  tbe  MetOMWffluaa 
which  he  was  then  employed  in  correcting,  aiM  soma 
others  of  his  poema.  He  made  no  farther  pwpwationa 
for  his  journey,  but  passed  the  time  in  loud  — — f^"*^ 
and  in  adjuration  to  the  gods  of  tbe  CapitoL  Hi* 
chief  patron.  Fabius  Maximus,  was  absent  at  the 
time,  and  hts  only  daughter  was  with  her  husband  is 
Africa ;  but  several  of  bis  friends  came  to  his  boasa, 
where  they  remained  part  of  tbe  nigbt,  and  endeav* 
onred,  though  in  vain,  to  console  him.  After  much 
irresolution,  he  at  lensth  departed  on  the  approach 
oS  dawn,  his  dieaa  oatnooted  and  his  hair  tt;:  wviUed 
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ffisirifie,  vbo  had  wiahed  to  accompany  him,  bnt  was 
not  pennittcd,  fainted  the  motnent  he  left  the  house. 
—After  his  departure  from  Rome,  Ovid  proceeded  to 
BtODdinom,  where  be  bad  m  interview  with  Fabius 
Muifflw.   He  reeonunendod  Us  wife  to  tba  can  of 
hi*  fiieiid,  and  received  repeated  taaaiaoces  of  hi* 
Mpport. — ^The  destmed  spot  of  his  perpetoal  exile  was 
Toau,  the  modem  TemitBar,  on  tbe  shore  of  the  Euz- 
ine,  a  few  miles  to  the  Math  of  the  spot  where  the 
BiDsl  southern  branch  of  the  Danube  unites  with  that 
sua.  (Ftd.  Tomi.)   Tbe  place  had  been  originally  an 
Alheniaa  colony,  tod  was  stiU  inhabited  ay  a  few 
temins  of  the  Greeks,  bot  it  was  chiefly  filled  with 
nde  and  savage  barbsrians,  of  whose  manners  and 
batnts  the  poet  draws  a  most  vivid  description.  The 
town  nas  defended  by  but  feeble  ramparts  from  the 
incvnioDS  of  the  neighbouring  Gets,  or  still  more 
formidable  tribe*  to  the  north  of  the  Danube.  Alarms 
from  Ae  foe  were  constant,  and  the  poet  himself  bad 
•ometimes  to  grasp  a  sword  and  buckler,  and  place  a 
helmet  on  his  gray  head,  on  a  signal  given  by  the  sen- 
tiDeI(7Vu^  4,  1,  73),  when  squadrons  of  baibariana 
covered  the  desert  which  Tomi  overlooked,  or  sur- 
ronnded  tbe  town  in  order  to  aorprise  and  pillage  it. — 
WItboDt  books  or  aociety,  Ovid  often  wished  for  a 
field  {Ep.  e  Ponio,  1,  8)  to  remind  him  of  the  garden 
near  the  Flaminian  War,  in  which,  in  his  Mppier 
daysjba  kad  breathed  his  uve-aigbs  and  eomposed  his 
amorous  verse*.   Some  of  the  batbuiao  imnbitants 
wets  along  with  our  poet  in  the  amall  and  inconvenient 
bouse  which  tc  hhabited  {Trittia,  8,  SOO),  and  tnpt 
him  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm  by  their  ferociona  ap- 
pearance.   They  neither  cut  their  beards  nor  hair, 
wlucbk  hanging  dishevbUed  over  the  face,  gave  a  pecu- 
liaT  hmmr  to  their  aspecL    Hie  whcde  race  were 
dolhedintbe  ahaggy  skins  of  various  animals  (Trufio, 
3, 10),  and  each  barbarian  carried  with  him  constantly 
\  bow,  Bod  a  quiver  containing  poisoned  arrows. 
[TVutu,  5, 7.)   They  daily  filled  the  streets  with  tu- 
mult and  uproar,  and  even  the  litigants  sometimes  de- 
cided their  cauae  before  the  tribnnala  by  the  aword. 
(7W»<ia,  S,  10.)   Bnt  if  there  was  danger  within  tbe 
wen*  of  Tomi,  deatmc^on  lay  beyond  them.  Tribes, 
wbo  foraged  from  a  distance,  carried  oETthe  flocks  and 
bamed  tbe  cottages.    From  tbe  insecurity  of  property 
and  severity  of  climate,  the  fields  were  withont  grain, 
the  bills  without  vinea,  the  mountains  withoct  oaks, 
and  the  banks  without  willows.    [Trutia,  3,  10,  71.) 
Absmthium,  or  wormwood,  alone  grew  up  and  covered 
the  plaiD*.    {Ep.  e  Ponto,  4,  8.)    Spring  brought 
witb  it  neidier  birds  not  flowers.   In  summer  the  sun 
nnly  broke  through  the  cloudy  and  foggy  atmospheie. 
The  eatamn  shed  no  fruits ;  but,  through  every  season 
of  tbe  year,  wintry  winds  blew  with  prodigious  vio- 
lence (Trutia,  3, 10, 17),  and  lashed  the  waves  of  the 
boisterous  Enxine  on  its  desert  shore.    (TVufio,  4, 
4,  57.)    The  only  animated  object  was  the  wild  Sar- 
natisn  driiriDtf  hi*  car,  yoked  with  oxen,  aciost  the 
SDOWB,  or  dbeTroien  d«^9  of  Uw  Enzioe  (7W«^  3, 
10,  32),  eUd  in  hi*  fur  cloak,  hia  countenance  alone 
tmcovered,  his  beard  glistening  and  sparkling  with  the 
faoar-fioet  and  flakes  of  snow.   {Trulia,  3,  10,  SI.) 
—Snob  vraa  tbe  spot  for  which  Ovid  was  compelled 
to  excbmnm  the  tfaeatrea,  the  baths,  the  porticoes,  and 
nideno  M  Rome,  the  eoint  of  Angpstns,  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  snd  tbe  smi  and  toil  ofluly.— While  thn* 
fcinig  hha  to  the  most  remote  and  savage  extremity 
jf  hb  empire,  Augustus  softened  tbe  sentence  be  bsd 
pronouDced  on  Ovid  with  some  alleviating  qualifica- 
liona.    He  did  not  procure  his  condemnation  by  a  de- 
;re«  of  tbe  senate,  but  issued  hia  own  mandate,  in 
which  be  employed  the  word  "relegation"  {rtlegatio), 
md  Bot  "  banishment"  {ex$ilitm),  leaving  him,  by  this 
choice  of  terms,  the  enjoyment  of  hia  patemst  fortune 
ud  eoiDO  other  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen.  (Tris- 
B,  1^*  SI.— -Af-i  4,  9.)   Nor  were  odm  eircum- 


stance*  wanting  hi  his  fate  which  might  i»ve  6tA 
tributed  to  impart  consolation.  His  third  wife,  t< 
whom  he  was  tenderiy  attached,  though  not  permitted 
to  accompany  him  on  the  voyage  to  Scythia,  continued 
Etitbful  to  her  hosband  during  Us  long  exile,  and  pro- 
tected his  propertv  fiom  the  r*pacity  of  bis  enemies 
(Trittia,  1,  6.)  Many  of  bis  ftiends  remained  un^a- 
ken  by  bis  misfortunes,  sod  from  time  (o  time  he  re- 
ceived letters  from  them,  giving  him  hopes  of  recall. 
Tbe  Oetsi,  though  they  at  length  became  displeased 
with  his  incessant  complaints  of  their  country  (Ep,  e 
PoiUo,  4,  14),  received  him  at  first  with  kindness  and 
sympathy,  and  long  paid  him  auch  distiiwnished  boo- 
ours,  that  he  almost  appears  to  have  reuized  the  fa- 
blea  of  Orpheus  and  Amphion,  in  softening  their  nttive 
ferocity  by  the  magic  of  the  Roman  lyre.  (Bp.  e  Pott- 
to,  4,  9.— Ibid.,  4,  14.)— Nothing,  however,  couM 
compensate  for  the  deprivations  he  suffered ;  nor  was 
anything  omitted  on  Ovid's  part  wUch  he  thought 
might  prevail  on  the  emperor  to  recall  him  to  Rome, 
or  assign  him,  at  least,  a  place  of  milder  exile ;  and  ' 
Sicily  was  particularly  pmnled  at  as  «  suitable  spot 
for  such  a  mitigation  of  punishment.  (THrtio,  6,  9.) 
His  is  the  object  of  all  nis  epistle*  frnn  Fontus,  ths 
name  of  the  district  of  Mcesia  in  which  Torn!  waa  sit- 
uate, and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Pontua  of 
Asift  Minor.  He  flattered  Ansustus  during  bis  lift 
with  an  extnvsgtnee  which  bordered  on  IdotitiT  (Ef. 
e  Ponto,  4,  ^.—Trittia,  8) ;  and  tbe  letter*  addxe**- 
ed  to  bis  friends  ineulcate  skilful  lesson*  of  choosing 
the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  propitiating  tha 
despot.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  one  ol 
hia  numerous  and  powerful  acquaintances  ventured  to 
solicit  his  recall,  or  to  entreat  Aogustns  in  his  behalf. 
Tet  tbe  poet  seem*  to  *upp0Be  that  Augustu*,  pn- 
viou*  to  his  decea*e,  wa*  beginning  to  feel  mora 
favourably  towards  him.  (E]p.  e  Ponto,  4,  6.)  Aftu 
the  death  of  the  emperor,  with  a  view,  ^wbtlesa,  of 
propitiating  his  succesaor,  Ovid  wrote  a  poem  on  hia 
Apotheosis,  and  consecrated  to  him,  as  a  new  deity, 
a  temple,  where  he  daily  repaired  to  offer  incense  and 
worship.  (Ep.  e  Ponte,  4,  9.)  Nor  was  he  sparing 
in  his  pane^rics  on^be  new  emperor  (Ep,  e  Pmto, 
4, 13) ;  but  ne  found  Tiberius  eqnalty  inexor^le  with 
Augustus. — Tbe  health  of  Ovid  had  been  early  and 
severely  afifected  by  his  exile  and  confinement  at  TomL 
He  waa  naturally  of  a  feeble  constitution,  snd,  in  the 

Elace  of  his  banishment,  every  circumstance  waa  com- 
ined  which  could  wear  out  the  mind  and  the  body. 
The  rigour  of  the  climate  bore  hard  on  one  who  had 
pa**ed  a  delicate  youth  of  pleasure  and  repose  nndet 
an  Italian  sky.  In  consequence,  soon  sfter  his  arrival 
at  Tomi,  he  totally  lost  bis  strength  and  appetite  (Ep. 
e  Ponto,  1,  10),  and  became  thin,  pale,  and  exhaust- 
ed. From  time  to  time  he  recovered  and  relapsed, 
till  at  length,  at  tbe  age  of  60,  he  eunk  under  the 
hardships  to  which  he  had  been  so  lot^  subjected. 
Hi*  death  haj^iened  in  the  year  771,  la  tM  nnith  year 
of  his  exile,  snd  the  fourth  of  the  reisn  of  Tiboins. 
Before  hia  decease,  he  expressed  *  wiui  thst  hi*  aibe* 
mi^t  be  carried  to  Rome ;  even  this  desire,  however, 
was  not  complied  witb.  His  bones  were  buried  in 
the  Scythian  soil,  and  the  Get«  erected  to  him  a  moiv- 
nment  near  the  spot  of  his  earUily  sojonm. — ^Tt  wouU 
seem  that  Ovid  had  commenced  his  poetical  carew 
with  tome  attempt  at  heroic  aubiects,  particularly  the 
GiganlOButekia.  But  be  soon  uirected  hi*  attenUon 
from  such  topic*  to  others  which  were  more  consonant 
to  his  disposition.  Accordingly,  tbe  esrliest  wrirings 
of  Ovid  now  extant  are  amatory  elegies  in  the  stia* 
of  TibuUus  and  Propertiua.  These  elegies  are  styled 
Amores,  amounting  m  all  to  forty-nine,  sDd  ware  ot^ 
ginally  divided  by  the  poet  into  five  books.  Tbm 
are  now  only  three  books  in  the  printed  editions  of* 
Ovid ;  but  :t  ban  been  doubted  whether  all  the  degiec 
he  wrote  be  still  included  in  this  division,  or  if  twi 
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boob  hav*  bMD  rappnwed.  These  elegies,  with  a 
wwj  t»w  azcaptkmi,  ira  of  an  tnwtoiy  description. — 
As  an  «legiac  writer,  Ovid  bas  mon  lessmblance  to 
PnpeniuB  than  to  TibuUus.  His  images  and  ideas 
an  for  tba  most  part  drawn  from  the  real  world.  He 
dwalla  not  amid  the  vi^ionaiy  Bcsoea  of  TibuUua,  he 
indulges  not  io  bis  nMlancholy  dreams,  not  poors  forth 
Kicb  tcndameaa  of  fMling  tha  loTaxof  Dalia.  The 
Amartt  of  Ovid  btre  all  the  brillianey  and  frcthneu 
0f  tho  period  of  life  in  which  they  were  written.  They 
are  full  of  ingeniotu  cottceptions,  graceful  images,  and 
agreeable  details.  These  are  the  chief  ezceUeoees  of 
the  elopes  of  Ovid.  Their  faults  consist  in  an  abuae 
of  the  facility  of  invention,  a  repetition  of  the  eame 
idea^  to  occasionsl  affectation  and  antitbesis  in  the 
Uuigiiage  of  love,  and  (as  in  the  el^fies  of  Propertius) 
the  too  frequent,  and  sometimes  not  very  bappy  or  ap- 
propriate, allusion  to  mythological  fables.'— Before  &n- 
lahing  the  elegies  styled  A.i>wrea,  Ovid  had  already 
commenced  the  composition  of  the  Hcroidet  (Am.,  S, 
LB),  which  are  likewise  written  in  the  elegise  measure. 
They  are  epistles  supposed  to  be  addressed  chieAy 
■from  queens  and  princesses  who  figured  in  the  hemic 
^oe,  to  the  objects  of  their  Tebemant  affiKtiona,  and 
are  in  number  not  fewer  than  tw«it|r-oiie ;  bnt  thoie 
is  some  doabt  with  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  six  of 
tbem,  namely,  Pari*  to  Helen,  Helen  to  Pari* ;  Lean- 
der  to  Hero,  Hero  to  Leander ;  Acontiaa  to  Cydippe, 
Cydippe  to  Acootiua.  These  siz,  though  they  appear 
io  tM  most  ancient  MSS.  under  the  name  of  Ovid, 
Hoaa  with  the  others,  are  of  doubtful  aotbeotieity, 
and  nave  been  generally  ascribed  by  conunantatore  to 
Antus  Sabians,  a  friend  of  Ovid's,  who  waa  also  the 
antbor  of  sevenl  answers  to  the  epistles  of  our  poet, 
as  Ulyssee  to  Penek^  and  ^neas  to  Dido. — The 
Heroiia  present  us  with  some  of  the  finest  and  moat 
fopjlar  fictions  of  an  amorous  aotiqaitv,  resounding 
with  the  Damee  of  Helen,  Ariadne,  and  nadra.  Ju- 
Une  Scalioei  prooonnees  tbem  to  be  the  most  polish- 
ed of  all  Oie  pioductiooB  of  Ovid.  {Poet.,  S,  7.)  But 
lime  ie  a  tiresome  uniformity  in  the  sitnatiwM  and 
characters  of  the  heroines.  Im  injudicious  length  Io 
which  each  epistle  is  extended  haa  occasioned  a  repe- 
tition in  it  of  the  aame  ideaa ;  while  the  ceaseless  tone 
•f  nrmp!'''"**  attend  bgr  tfaeae  fotaakco  damsels  bea 
iradtteed  a  monotony,  sritidt  reodeia  a  perusal,  at 
nest  of  the  wlude  aenes  of  efristles,  insupportably  ta,- 
ligDtng.  There  it  also  s  neglect  of  a  due  observ- 
ance «  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  heroic  ages : 
ud  in  none  of  the  works  of  Ovid  ia  his  indulgtence  in 
exuberance  of  fancy  so  remarkable  to  the  reader,  be- 
cauae  many  of  the  epistles,  as  those  of  Penelope,  Bri- 
se'is,  Medea,  Axiadne,  and  Dido,  lead  aa  to  a  compar- 
ison  of  the  Latin  author  with  Homer,  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians, Catullus,  and  Viivil,  tboae  poeta  of  true  sim- 
plicity and  unaffected  teodemes*.  The  work  of  Ovid 
entitled  Dt  ArU  AmaMdi,  or,  more  properly,  Artia 
Amatoria  Liber,  n  written,  like  the  Amoret  and 
HertAUt,  in  the  elegiac  measure.  There  is  no- 
^ng,  however,  elegiac  ia  iu  aabject,  as  it  merely 
eoaunanicates,  in  ■  light  and  often  sportive  manner, 
those  leesons  in  the  Art  of  Love  which  were  the  fmiu 
of  the  author's  experience,  and  had  been  acquimd  in 
the  course  of  the  multifarious  intrignes  recorded  in 
the  AmorCM.  Tlua  poem  was  not  written  earlier  than 
llie  year  763 ;  for  the  author  mentions  in  the  first 
bout  tke  representation  of  a  sea»fight  between  the 
ChNMk  and  I^oaian  fleete,  wbieb  was  exhibited  at  that 
period  in  the  Jflindbie,  undo-  the  direction  oT  Ao> 
gostue.  The  whole  wotk  is  divided  into  three  books. 
—Tina  work  ie  ctmotN  and  naefnl,  from  the  informa- 
lioa  it  afibids  concerning  Roman  manners  and  an. 
tifoitieB  in  their  lighter  departmenu;  and,  though  not 
*  written  IB  the  lone  w  foim  of  satire,  it  gives  us  nearly 
the  am*  ineigfat.  u  pioiiBased  eatirieu  piodnctiooa 
fato^minorfoUieaa  the  A  wutanage.  'VHiatever 
980 


ol^t  ibe  ]>oet  may  have  had  ia  view  »ben  iiniiiibj| 
thie  worit,  it  may  be  safety  concluded  tbtt  lbs  poaa 

itself  did  not  io  any  degree  tend  to  the  cornqtooa  tA 
the  morale  of  his  fellow-citixe&s,  since  the  iodolgeiica 
of  every  vice  was  then  so  licensed  at  Rome  thsl  tbsy 
could  b&rdly  receive  any  additional  stain ;  on  the  con- 
trary, this  venr  depravation  of  manners  gave  bidh  » 
the  work  of  Ovid,  enggosted  ita  pemidow  toiuih 
tod  obtained  for  it  the  popolari^  with  wUeh  it  ra 
crowned. — The  book  De  Mtmedia  Amorit  ia  cenasa' 
ed  with  that  De  Arte  Anumit,  and  waa  writtos  a  Aat 
while  after  it.  This  poem  discloses  the  mesoa  kj 
which  tbose  who  bsve  Seen  unsuccessful  in  love,  m 
ate  enslaved  by  it  to  the  prejudice  of  their  health  ai 
fortune,  may  be  cured  of  their  paaaion.  OccepstioB, 
travelling,  society,  and  a  change  of  the  afiectiou,  tl 
posaible,  to  aome  other  object,  are  the  remedies  o* 
which  the  author  chiefly  relies.  Thia  work,  os  tkt 
whole,  is  not  so  pleasant  and  entertaining  as  ibe  0c 
Arte  Amajidi.  It  is  almost  entirely  destitute  tbose 
agreeable  episodes  by  which  Uie  lauer  poem  is  n 
much  beautified  and  enlivened.  It  baa  fewer  tpoflr 
ive  touches  and  fewer  fascinating  descriptions.— The 
MeUmorpkotu  of  Ovid  bad  bera  composed  by  hia 
previous  to  hia  exile.  Bat  be  received  the  mudala 
for  bis  relegation  while  yet  employed  in  the  task  of 
correction,  and  when  he  had  completed  this  labour 
only  on  the  first  three  books.  FiiMliDg  himaelf  ihna 
condemned  to  bsnisbment  from  Rome,  he  threw  the 
work  into  the  flamee,  putly  from  vexation  and  disgoti 
at  bis  venea  in  peneiu,  which  had  beeoxiade  the  pie- 
text  fin  his  ptmiahment,  and  partly  beeaose  he  ceuii- 
ered  it  an  unfinished  poem,  which  he  could  no  longB 
have  any  oppoitanity  or  motive^br  pofecting.  (7>t»- 
ho,  I,  6.)  Fortunately,  however,  aome  tranacri[rt* had 
been  pievioualy  made  by  his  friends  of  this  beaatifiil 
production,  which  was  thua  pceeerved  to  the  worid. 
Aftn  Ovid'i  depaitnra  from  Rome,  tbeee  nweUj 
passed  into  exteneive  clrcolatiMi ;  tbqr  were  gener- 
ally read  and  admired,  and  s  copy  was  placed  m  his 
hbrary,  which  was  still  preserved  and  kept  np  by  his 
family.  (Trutut,  1,  1,  118.)  In  the  depths  of  his 
dreary  exile,  Ovid  learned,  periiapa  not  without  satis- 
faction, tint  hia  work  had  been  saved ;  and  be  ev«a 
enueesed  a  wish  that  aome  of  lua  favourite  passages 
mi^  meet  the  eye  of  Augoatua.  (Triitic,  %  U7.) 
But  he  was  annoyed  by  the  recoDeetion  that  ibe  poem 
would  be  read  in  the  defective  state  in  which  he  had 
left  it.  (7VuIu^3,  14,83.)  He  bad  no  copy  with bim 
at  Tomi,  on  which  be  could  complete  the  correctiona 
which  be  bad  commenced  at  Home.  He  tboeAm 
thought  it  ncceaaary  to  apprixe  his  friends  in  Itl^, 
that  the  work  bad  not  received  his  last  emeadalioai; 
and,  as  an  apol<^  for  its  imperfections,  he  proposei 
that  the  six  fdkiwtng  llnee  snould  be  prefixed  aa  i 
motto  to  the  copies  of  his  MetamprfjkMea  wludt  wen 
then  ciieolating  in  the  capital.   (TWatao,  I|  6.) 

"  Orb*  parente       piuumqiie  vebmuna  Utngi*; 

Hit  MtUem  tettra  daw  in  urht  Iocum. 
Quoqju  mtt^  f«»eas,  non  lute  naU  edila  ^as, 

Sed  quati  de  domini  Jvnen  npta.  m'. 
QuujKtd  m  ItU.igUuT  vitii  rude  canten  kiM^ 

Emeniaturut,  ei  hctdeset,  eraf." 

The  MetamcTphoeet,  therefore— at  least  the  Iwelw 
concluding  books — should  be  read  with  some  degree  el 
that  iDdnlgenee  which  is  given  to  the  last  six  books 
the  £neid;  though,  fmm  what  we  see  in  the  perfect- 
ed woika  of  Ovid,  it  can  hardy  be  enppoeed  that,  em 
if  he  had  been  permitted,  be  would  have  expunged 
conceits  and  retrenched  redundancies  with  the  port 
taste  and  scrupulous  judgment  of  the  Mantoan  bard 
— In  the  composition  of  his  Mtteaurrfhoset,  Ovid  cea 
lay  no  claim  to  Miginality  of  invention.  Not  one  el 
tM  immense  number  of  transmutatime  which  he  bm 
recorded,  from  the  first  separatioQ  cS  Chaos  till  tba 
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uothMHii  of  Jalios  Cmar,  is  of  Im  own  eontiiniiee. 
Th«j  us  all  fictioaa  of  the  Gie«lu  and  OiienUl  >u- 
tio&s,  inteninTwd,  pM^Mpa,  with  >  few  Latin  or  Etma- 
can  fablM.  In  ftet,  a  book  of  Metamorphoaes  which 
wan  ftigDed  tbp  poet  faimaelf,  would  have  poa- 
■MmA  bo  cbaim,  being  nnaalhorized  by  public  belief, 
or  area  that  apeciea  of  popular  credality  which  be- 
■towB  ioteraat  and  probability  od  the  most  extraTagant 
fiedoDs.  And,  indeed,  Ovid  had  little  motiTe  for  in- 
vcutioa,  since,  in  the  relations  of  those  who  had  gone 
before  bim  in  this  mibject,  be  could  enter  the  most  ex- 
Mii«va  field  mr  t^peoed  to  the  career  of  •  poet. — 
Tba  Jf«faM0r]MloMr  of  Ovid  are  inUodoeed  by  a  de- 
Msriptioa  of  thie  prineTsl  world,  and  the  eariy  chai^fea 
it  andeiwent  All  that  he  writes  of  Chaoe  is  merely 
m  pus{^raae  of  what  he  had  found  in  the  worka  of  the 
■ncieiu  Greeks,  and  ta  more  remarkable  for  poetic 
beastj  than  philosophic  truth  and  consistency.  The 
meemet  of  toe  creation,  which  Is  described  with  inv 
pranive  brevity,  is  followed  by  a  histmy  of  the  four 
of  the  world,  the  war  with  the  giants,  Deucalion's 
deluge,  and  the  self-production  of  various  monstera  in 
those  early  periods  by  the  teeming  and  yet  unexhaust' 
•d  earth.  This  last  subject  leads  to  the  destruction 
the  serpent  Python  by  Apollo,  and  the  institation  of 
the  Pythian  gamea  in  honour  of  bia  victory :  at  their 
fine  celebration,  the  conquerors  were  crowned  with 
oak,  the  laurel  being  unknown  till  the  tranaformation 
of  Daphne,  when  it  became  the  prize  of  honour  and 
lenown.  Our  poet  thus  glides  into  the  series  of  his 
metamorphoaes,  which  are  extended  to  fifteen  books, 
and  antouat  in  all  to  not  leas  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  stories  of  this  deacription  related  by  Ovid's 
predecessors  were  generally  inaoUted,  and  did  not 
mug  together  hj  any  utociatioa  or  thread  of  dia- 
oootM.  But  tlie  Roman  poet  cootinoes  aq  he  had 
eommetieed,  avd,  *ike  the  Cyclic  writers  of  Greece, 
wbo  comprriwnded,  in  one  book,  a  whole  circle  of  fa- 
Uae,  he  [voceeda  from  link  to  link  in  the  golden  chain 
•f  fiction,  leading  us,  as  it  were,  through  a  labyrinth 
•f  adveotares,  and  passing  imperceptibly  from  one  tale 
to  another,  ao  that  the  whole  poem  fnma  an  uninter- 
lopt^  xeeital.  In  themaelves,  however,  the  events 
hav*  fireqaently  no  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  eon- 
nexioa  between  Uie  preceding  and  succeeding  fable 
often  consists  in  nothing  more  than  that  the  ttansfor- 
nation  occoiied  at  the  same  place  or  at  the  same 
lioia,  or  had  reference,  perhaps,  to  the  same  amorous 
deity.— 4u  sach  an  mfinite  nnmbei,  the  merit  of  the 
atoriss  nmst  be  widefy  diSerent ;  the  followmg,  how- 
ever, may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  best :  the  fables 
of  Cephalus  and  Procria,  of  Philemon  and  Baucia,  of 
Hippoounes  and  Atalanta,  the  flight  of  Diedalus  and 
leans,  the  loves  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe.  But  of  the 
whole,  the  story  of  I^ethon  is,  perhaps,  the  most  splen- 
did and  highly  poetical. — It  baa  been  objected,  liow- 
ever,  to  the  Mataaor^uata,  th^  however  great  mav 
be  tba  naiit  of  each  individual  tale,  there  Is  too  mocn 
nnifonaity  in  worit  aa  a  whole,  since  all  the  stories 
are  of  one  sort,  and  end  in  some  metamorphoaia  or 
other.  (Kaimat't  ElemenU  ofCriticitm,  vol.  1,  c.  9.) 
But  this  objection,  if  it  be  one,  can  lie  only  against 
the  choice  of  the  anbject ;  for  if  a  poet  announces  that 
ha  ia  to  sing  of  bocues  changed  and  converted  into 
new  forma,  what  else  than  metamorpboeei  can  be  ex- 
ited 1  Besides,  in  ibe  incident*  tbet  lead  to  theae 
tnBrformationa,  there  is  infinite  variety  of  feeling  ex- 
ited, and  the  poet  interminglea  the  noble  with  the  fa- 
miliar, and  the  gay  with  the  horrible  or  tender.  Some- 
timea,  too,  the  metammphosis  seems  a  mere  pretext 
for  the  intiodaetion  of  the  •tory,  and  occupies  a  very 
ineai^dw^  portion  of  iL  IW  Uood  which  flowed 
from  Ajax,  when  be  slew  hinwolf  in  a  Inaaport  of  in- 
AgDktioo,  becauae  the  arms  of  Achilles  were  adjudged 
to  IHyseea,  produced  a  hyacinth,  and  on  this  feeble 
stM  the  pwt  has  iogiafted      aniiii»t«d  and  eloquent 


apeccbea  of  Uie  contending  Grecian  chleb.  In  ihs 
tragic  history  of  I^ramus  and  Thisbe,  the  lovers  tben^ 
selves  are  not  metamorphosed,  but  the  fruit  of  the  mol* 
berry-tree  under  which  their  blood  was  shed  assumes 
a  crimson  dye.  It  would  be  endleaa  to  point  oat  in 
detail  the  Memiabaa  and  beauties  of  aneb  an  extensire 
vorku  the  Metttjnorphaa.  Theluxoriancooftboa^ 
and  expression  which  pervade  all  the  compositions  ol 
Ovid,  prevails  likewise  here ;  but  his  compariaona  are 
plea^ng  and  appropriate,  and  bia  descriptions  are  rich 
and  elegant,  whether  he  exhibits  the  paUce  of  the  Sua 
or  the  cottage  of  Hulemon.  The  many  intoeating  ait- 
oationa  dismayed  in  the  Metamorfhoies  bare  formed 
a  mine  for  the  exertion  of  human  genius  in  all  aoc- 
eeeding  periods,  not  merely  in  the  province  of  nana- 
tive  fable,  but  in  the  department  of  the  drama  and  fine 
arts ;  and  no  work,  witn  the  exception  of  the  Sacred 
Scnptnrea,  baa  aurailied  so  many  sjkI  such  happy  aub- 
jeeti  for  the  peiHsil.  The  Greek  books  from  which 
the  MtUmenkotet  were  eluefly  taken  having  been 
lost,  the  work  of  Ovid  is  now  the  most  curious  and 
valuable  record  extant  of  ancient  mythology.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  reduce  evny  story,  as  some 
writers  have  attempted,  into  a  moral  allegoiy  {Gaartk, 
Pftf.  to  TVanWoftoa) ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
in  them,  with  others,  the  whole  hist«y  of  the  OM 
Testament,  and  types  of  the  mincles  and  sofferinga 
of  our  Saviour,  or  even  the  complete  ancient  history 
of  Greece,  systematically  arranged  (compare  MulUr, 
EinUitung,  vol.  4,  p.  163,  dtc.— Fofrrie.,  BM.  Lot.,  vol. 
1,  p.  447.— Goujet,  Bib.  Frane.,  vol  6,  p.  16. 53.)  It 
cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  Metamorpkota 
are  immenso  archives  of  Grecian  fable,  and  that,  be- 
neath the  maak  of  fiction,  some  traits  of  true  histerr, 
some  features  of  maimers  and  the  jarimeval  wnld, 
may  jet  be  discovered.  In  this  pmnt  of  view,  the 
Fasti  of  Ovid,  though  written  in  elegiac  and  not  in 
betoic  measure,  may  be  considered  aa  a  aupplement  or 
continuation  of.  the  Metxanorphoset.  Its  compoaitiog 
was  commenced  at  Rome  by  the  author  previous  to 
his  exile.  The  work  was  corrected  and  finished  by 
him  at  Tomi  (Fatli,  4,  81),  and  was  thence  sent  to 
Rome,  with  a  prefatory  dedication  to  the  great  Geo 
manicus.  The  plan  of  this  production  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  didactic  poem  which  Callimachos 
had  published  under  the  title  of  Alrfa,  in  which  be 
feigns  that,  being  transported  to  Helicon,  he  was  there 
instructed  by  the  Muses  in  the  natuia  and  origin  of 
various  religious  usages  and  eneient  ceremoniee.  It 
would  appear  that,  before  the  time  of  Ovid,  some 
vague  design  of  writinB' a  poem  of  tbia  deacription  had 
been  entertained  by  Propertiua  {EUg.,  4,  1).  But 
Ovid,  in  his  Fasti^  executed  the  work  which  Propertiua 
did  not  live,  or,  perhaps,  found  himself  unable,  to  ac- 
compliah.  In  the  Latin  language,  the  word  Fatti  ori- 
ginally signified,  in  opposition  to  Ifefiuti,  the  days  on 
which  law  proceedings  could  be  legally  held,  or  other 
ordinary  business  transacted ;  and  ^noe  it  came,  in 
course  of  time,  to  denote  the  books  or  tal^es  on  which 
the  days  in  each  month  accounted  aa  Faati  or  Ne/eaH 
were  exhibited.  The  term  at  length  was  applied  to  any 
record  digested  in  regular  chronological  order,  as  the 
Faati  Cotuviaret;  ara  with  Ovid  it  signifies  the  anni- 
versaries of  religious  feativala,of  dedicationaof  temples, 
or  of  other  memorable  events,  indieated  to  the  ealen- 
dar  under  the  name  of  Diet  Fm$H,  and  which  in  gsaaiil 
belonged,  in  the  ancient  meanine,  to  the  class  of  Diet 
Ifefaati  rather  than  Faiti.  C.  Hemina  and  Claudins 
Quadrigarius  had  given  histories  of  these  festivala  in 
prose :  but  their  worka  were  dry  and  uninteresting ; 
and  Ovid  first  bestowed  on  die  subject  the  embelU^ 
mentf  of  poetry  and  imaginttion.  The  object  of  the 
Afit  of  Ovid  is  to  exhibit  in  regular  order  a  histoiyof 
the  origin  and  observance  of  the  different  Roman  fiea* 
tivals,  as  they  occurred  in  Ihe  course  of  the  year ;  »ai 
to  associate  the  celebratim  of  these  bolydaya  with  thi 
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but  the  work  coneludM  with  June.    The  riz  othei 
book*,  which  would  hire  completed  the  Roman  ealeo- 
dar,  may  have  perished  during  the  middle  agea  ;  but 
it  eeems  more  probable  that  tnejr  never  were  written. 
No  ancient  antbor  ot  grammacian  quotes  a  single  ^mae 
or  word  fiom  any  of  the  last  six  books  of  tm  Fasti ; 
aitdl,  in  some  lines  of  the  TVutU  (3,  649,  Mcqq.),  the 
author  himaolf  informs  us  that  tho  composition  had 
been  interrupted.    This  subject  itself  does  not  affi>rd 
much  scope  for  the  display  of  poetic  genius.    Its  ar- 
rangement was  prescribed  by  the  senes  of  the  festi- 
vals, while  the  proper  names,  which  required  to  be  ao 
often  introduced,  and  the  chronological  researches, 
wert  alike  unfavourable  to  the  harmony  of  vetiiSea- 
tion.   The  Fasti,  bowerer,  is  a  work  highly  esteem- 
ed by  the  learned  on  account  of  the  antiquarian  knowl- 
edge which  may  be  deriTed  from  it.    The  author  has 
poured  a  rich  and  copious  erudition  over  the  steril  in- 
dications of  tha  calendar,  he  has  traced  mythological 
worship  to  its  source,  and  explained  many  of  the  mys- 
teries of  that  theology  which  peopled  all  nature  with 
diriniticB.   Even  Scaliger,  whose  opinioea  ara  gen- 
erally BO  uofavourable  to  Orid,  admits  the  ancient  and 
extensive  erudition  displayed  in  the  Fasti.   {Poet.,  6, 
7.)   In  particular,  mucti  mythological  information  may 
be  obtained  from  it  as  to  the  points  in  which  the  su- 
peraLitiunn  and  rites  of  the  Romans  differed  from  those 
of  the  Greeks,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
blended.    "  The  acconnt,"  aaya  Gibbon,  "  of  the  dif- 
ferent etymologies  of  the  month  of  May,  is  carious  and 
well  expressed.  We  may  distinguish  in  it  an  Oriental 
allegory,  a  Greek  fable,  and  a  Roman  tradition."  Some 
truths  concerning  the  ancient  history  of  Rome  may  be 
also  elicited  from  the  Fasti.    It  may  appear  abaurd  lo 
appeal  to  a  poet  in  preference  or  contradiction  lo  an- 
Hlista  and  ehroniclen ;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
three  annalists  themselves  originally  obtained  many  of 
their  facts  from  poetical  tradition.    Ovid,  besides,  had 
■todied  the  Registers  of  the  Pontifex  Maximns,  which 
ire  now  lost,  and  which  recorded,  along  with  religious 
observances,  many  historical  events.   Occasional  light 
may  therefore  be  thrown  by  the  Fasti  of  Ovid  on 
some  of  the  most  ancient  and  dnhioua  points  of  Ro- 
man story.    For  example,  onr  poet  completely  vindi- 
cates Romulus  from  tne  cbatge  ot  havmg  uain  his 
brother  in  a  momentary  transport  of  passion.  Remus 
was  legally  aentenced  to  death,  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing violated  a  salutary  law  enacted  by  the  founder  of 
Rome,  and  which,  in  an  infant  state,  it  was  requisite 
lo  maintain  inviolably. — The  circumatance  of  the  mel- 
ancholy exile  of  Ovid  gave  occasion  to  the  last  of  his 
woifcs,  the  Trisiia,  end  the  S^tota  e  Panto.  Tbt 
Srst  book  of  the  Tristia,  eonutning  ten  elegies,  was 
written  by  Ovid  at  sea,  daring  his  perilous  voyage  from 
Rome  to  Pontus.    {Tristia,  1,  1,  AZ.—lbid.,  1,  !«.) 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  this,  which  is 
the  generally  received  opinion,  will  hold  eood  with 
respect  to  alt  the  elegies  of  the  first  book.  He  speaks 
io  the  sixth  of  copies  of  his  Metamerpkotes  being  eir- 
cdated  at  Rome,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  eooUl  re- 
ceive this  intelligence  while  on  his  way  to  Pontua. 
The  first  book  is  chiefly  occupied  with  detailing  the 
occuncnces  at  his  depsiture  from  the  capita),  the 
storms  he  encountered,  and  the  places  ho  saw  in  the 
courae  of  bis  navigation.   The  remaining  four  books 
wwe  eomposed  during  the  first  three  years  of  his 
gloomy  residence  at  Tomi.   In  the  second  book,  ad- : 
aressed  to  Augustus,  he  apologizes  for  his  former  life 
2ad  writings.   In  some  of  the  elegies  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  books,  he  complains  to  himself  of  the 
hard  fate  he  had  suffered  in  being  exiled  from  Italy  to 
the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  Eoxine :  in  others  he 
•abuts  his  correspondents  at  Rome  to  endeavour  to 
Biitigste  the  anger  of  Augustus  «d4  obtain  his  recall. 
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The  namca,  howenr,  of  Ae  fiiBDds  and  pttim  KhM 
be  sddfsscd  tie  not  mtaldamd  (  WuU,  l,A,7),  sinee, 
during  thii  time,  bis  relatiTM  sod  aeqnstntancei  vren 
afraid  lest  they  rfwold  ineiir  the  displessnrc  of  Angos- 
tua  by  holding  any  coaunnnieslHMi  with  the  unii^ipy 
exile.    At  the  end  of  three  years,  this  apprchenuoo, 
which,  perhqie,  hsd  hem  ill  aUwc  imaginaiy,  «u  se 
longer CDteitunadi  toi,mtoiim^,ibasnmmwUk 
be  wrote  Awn  Poatiu  doing  tbt  icmundv  of  bisafr 
Tore  sojourn  are  inscribed  wiu  the  names  of  hi*  frimdi, 
among  whom  we  find  the  moet  distingiiished  cbano- 
ters  of  the  day,    Theae  degiac  qnstles  difier  fieoi  tbc 
Tristia  merely  in  the  poet's  coiresptHidents  bemg  td 
dreased  by  name,  instead  of  roccivtog  bo  appelUias 
whatever,  or  bdng  only  mentioned  nndn  some  poml* 
and  conventional  utle.  The  sahfects  of  the  four  bookt 
of  epistles  from  Pontus  are  precisely  the  same  villi 
those  in  the  Tristia,  complainta  of  the  region  to  whicb 
the  poet  hsd  been  baniuwd,  end  exhortations  to  hii 
friends  to  obtain  bis  recall.    From  tb«  first  line  of  tbi 
Tristia  to  the  last  of  the  epistles  from  Pontus,  the  lyis 
of  the  exiled  bsrd  sounds  bnt  one  continued  strain  si 
wailing  and  oomplaint.   All  the  melnnchoty  ennta  of 
his  former  life  are  leeallod  to  his  rocoUeetioa,  and  sach 
dismal  eirenmetanee  in  his  present  conditioa  is  im- 
meaaiirvbly  deplored.   But  he  speaks  of  his  dd  age, 
mortifications,  and  sorrows  with  such  towhing  ud 
natural  eloquence,  and  in  a  tone  ao  truly  moumfol,  that 
no  one  can  read  his  {rfaintive  lines  without  being  deeply 
affected.   The  only  elegies  in  which  Ovid  quits  ena 
for  a  moment  this  tone  of  eonnriaiiit,  an  those  mhm 
he  celebrates  the  victoriM  of  Tibflriua  in  Gema^; 
end  the  commencement  of  a  poem  on  the  leiitm  et 
spring,  which  containa  the  aole  lines  in  the  Tiistia 
that  give  any  indication  of  a  mind  soothed  1^  the  im- 
proving season  or  the  reviving  charms  of  nattne.— 
Daring  hie  exile,  Ovid  appears  to  hare  been  much  ia 
debted  to  the  kindneea  ana  comnuanationof  Aofriaidi 
whom  he  had  left  behind  bin  at  Rome.  A  few,  bow- 
em,  with  whom  he  had  been  bound  in  ties  of  lbs  clo- 
sest intimacy,  not  only  neglected  him  daring  his  ban- 
ishment, but  attempted  to  despoil  him  of  the  patrimony 
which  he  still  retained      the  indalffeoce  of  t^  em- 
peror.  The  conduct  of  one  who  hsd  been  his  warm- 
est friend  in  prosperity,  and  became  his  bitterest  foe  in 
adversity,  prompted  him,  while  at  Tomi,  to  dip  his  pen 
in  the  gall  of  satire,  from  which,  daring  a  long  life^  be 
had  meritoriously  abstained.  The  frioM,  now  changed 
to  foe,  whose  altered  conduct  drove  onr  poet  to  pen  a 
vehenicnt  satire,  is  generally  auppoaed  to  have  been 
Hyginus,  the  celebnted  mythognph,  and  at  this  time 
the  keeper  of  the  imperial  library.    Ovid,  boweva, 
does  not  name  his  enemy,  but  execrates  him  in  hit 
Ibia.    CatlimachoB,  having  had  a  qnaircl  vitk  Apol- 
lonine  Rhodiua,  satirized  him  aoder  the  appeO^on 
of  Ibis,  an  unclesn  Egyptian  bird,  and  hence  Ovid  be- 
atowed  it  on  Hyginns,  who,  though  a  native  of  Spain, 
had  gone  in  early  youth  to  E^pt,  and  waetoonghtfma 
Aiexandrea  to  Room.    He  nad  offended  oar  poet  by 
attempting  to  persuade  bia  wife  to  accept  anotW  hiu> 
band,  and  by  aolicitit^  the  ampeior  to  confiscate  his 
property,  with  a  view  of  having  it  beotowcd  tm  biai- 
sell.  The  poem  which  Ovid  directed  against  th^  sdf- 
ish  and  ungrsteful  friend  cannot,  pofaaps,  be  prop^y 
termed  a  satire,  being  a  series  of  curses  in  ue  style 
of  the  Dira  of  Yalerius  Csto.   They  are  of  such  a 
description  thai,  compared  with  then,  the  Anathcaaas 
of  Emnlpbus  and  &tO  Caraa  of  Kehama  may  bt  eonsd- 
ered  as  benedicttoDs.— Boaidea  the  wonu  of  Oril 
which  yet  remain  entire,  and  vrhich  have  now  been 
fully  enumerated,  there  are  fragments  still  extant  Eram 
some  poems  of  which  he  is  reputed  to  have  been  the 
author.    The  Halieutiem,  which  is  much  nnitilsted, 
is  attributed  to  Ovid  on  the  authority  of  the  eM« 
Pliny  (St,  S),  who  eays  that  he  haa  told  nMn^  wondei- 
fol  tainge  eonceming  the  nature  of  fishe*  >u  bis  BaH 
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RMKON .-  and  flre  find  In  Pliny  th«  names  of  aereral 
fabes  wtuofa  are  not  mentioned  by  anjr  other  author, 
bat  peihapa  were  natiTes  of  the  sea  oa  the  ahore  of 
wfaieo  Ond  commenced  thia  poem  towards  the  ch>Be 
of  his  life.  Notwithatanding  tbii  autbority,  Wema- 
dotff  is  of  0|Hmon  tl»t  it  was  not  written  Orid,  aa 
It  it  not  found  in  any  MS.  of  his  works ;  and  ho  aa- 
■igne  it  to  Grstiufl  Fsliscna.  Ovid  also  wrote  a  poem 
D*  MeHcamhu  faciei,  as  we  learn  fronf  two  lines  in 
his  Art  of  hr^  (3,  805).  It  is  doubted,  however, 
if  the  fragment  remaining  nndet  this  title  be  the  gen- 
QiM  woit  of  our  poet. — Daring  his  residenee  at  Tomi, 
Ovid  ae^juired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  laDgnaso 
tAioh  was  there  spcAen.  The  town  had  been  ori^- 
tially  founded  a  Gteclc  colony,  but  the  Greek  lan- 
guage had  been  gradually  corrupted,  from  the  induz  of 
the  0«tn,  and  its  elements  could  hardly  be  discovered 
io  the  jargon  now  employed.  Ovid,  nowever,  com- 
posed a  poem  in  this  barbarous  dialect,  which,  if  ex- 
tant, woold  be  a  great  philological  cariosity.  The  snb- 
ject  he  chose  wsa  the  praises  of  the  imperial  faotily  at 
Rome.  When  completed,  he  rend  it  aloud  in  an  as- 
sembly of  the  Gets  ;  and  be  painta  with  much  spirit 
•nd  animation  the  eSect  it  produced  on  his  audience. 
—After  what  bos  been  already  aaid  of  the  difierent 
works  of  Ovid  in  succession,  it  is  unneceasary  to  in- 
dnltfe  in  many  general  remarka  on  bis  defects  or  merits. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  iHiUiancT  of  hia  imagination, 
tfat  liiwlinsss  of  his  wit,  his  wondnfnl  art  in  oringing 
every  scene  or  image  diatinctly,  as  it  ware,  before  the 
view,  and  the  fluent,  unlaboured  ease  of  his  versifica- 
tion, have  been  univeraally  admired.  But  hia  wit  wae 
too  profuae  and  his  fancy  too  exuberant.  The  natural 
iDdoleiice  of  his  temper,  and  hia  high  self-esteem,  did 
DoC  ponnit  him  to  become,  like  Virgil  or  Horace,  a 
fininied  model  ofharmonyand  proportion.  (Z>uniap*« 
JZoaaon  L\teratwrt,  vol.  3,  p.  349,  se?;.) — The  best 
editions  of  Ovid  aro,  that  of  Bormann,  vtmsf.,  17S7, 
4  vols.  4to,  and  that  of  Lemaire,  Pom,  1820-94,  10 
vols.  8vo.  The  edition  of  N.  Heinsius,  ilmtt.,  1661, 
%  vola.  12mo,  is  also  a  valuable  one. 

OxCj^  small  pointed  islands,  near  the  Echjiades, 
off  the  coast  of  Acamaoia.  Their  ancient  nan»  has 
reference  to  their  form  ('Ofeiiu).  Stiabo  repotts, 
lllBt  these  ore  the  same  which  Homn  eaUs  Thoa. 
(Od.,  19,  398.  —  Straho^  468.}  Stephanas  suppoaea 
the  Oxen  to  be  Dulichium  (a.  v.  b.w^xsav\  Thia 
giDop  is  now  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Cur- 
sotert,  but  the  most  considerable  among  them  retains 
the  ai^tlotton  of  Oxio.   (&e2r«  /hn..  p.  398.) 

Oxns,  a  large  river  of  Bactriana,  rising  in  the  norlh- 
aastem  extremity  of  that  country,  or,  rather,  in  the 
BOatbeastem  part  of  Greai  Bulcharia,  snd  flowing  for 
the  greatsr  part  of  ita  course  in  a  northwest  direction. 
It  receives  numerous  tributaries,  and  falla, after  a  course 
of  1200  miles,  into  the  Sea  of  And.  The  Oxos  is  now 
the  Amao  or  Jihoit  (the  latter  being  the  name  given 
to  it  by  the  Arabian  ga(^gn|diers).  According  to  moat 
of  the  aocieDt  writers,  it  flowed  direct  into  the  Caspi- 
on,  end  this  statement  is  aaid  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
existence  of  its  former  channel ;  but,  in  all  probability, 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  Sea  of  Aral. 
Some  write rs  think  that  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Oxus 
nwlex  the  name  of  Araz6s(l,  201,  ttga. ;  4,  11);  but 
tt  is  tBore  likely  that  he  there  lefen  to  tin  Volga.  Hie 
MsMHiaii.  however,  certainly  coDfoonds  it  with  the 
ArmZSA  of  Armenia,  since  he  says  it  rises  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Mstieni  (I,  202),  and  flows  towuds  the  east 
(4,  40).  According  to  his  account,  there  were  many  ' 
islands  in  it,  some  ss  large  ss  Lesbos,  and  it  emptied 
Itself  by  forty  mouths,  which  ware  all  lost  in  marshes, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  that  flowed  into  the  Ciapi- 
en  (1.  202).  Strabo  saya,  that  the  Oxos  rose  in  the 
iodian  Moontsina,  and  flowed  Jito  the  Caspian  (Ami., 
600,  619),  which  is  also  lbs  opinion  of  Mela  (S,  6) 
■nd  Plelemy.    P^iy  (6,  ISf  rnskea  it  rise  io  •  lake 


called  Jtw,  butjt  ts  not  improbable  that,  with  lis 
osnsl  carelessneea  in  matters  relating  to  gt^ra^y, 
he  confounds  its  loorce  with  its  tcnnioatior:.  ^le 
Oxus  is  a  broad  aid  rapid  river,  and  receives  many  af* 
fluents,  of  which  tip  moat  impmtant  mentioned  by  the 
ancients  was  the  Cchns,  which,  according  to  most  ac* 
counta,  flowed  intc  the  Oxus  near  iu.  mouth,  though 
aome  make  it  to  hwe  entered  the  Caapian  by  s  aepai- 
ate  channel.  (Stub.,  609,  &18.)— The  Cms  has  ex- 
erciaed  an  importmt  influence  upon  the  history  and 
civilization  of  Asia  It  has  in  almost  all  ages  formed 
the  honndai^  betwien  the  great  monarchies  of  Soudt' 
weatmi  Aaia  and  iie  wandering  hordes  of  Scy  tUa  and 
Tartaiy.  The  cooquests  of  Cyrus  were  terminated 
by  Its  bsnks,  and  ihoae  of  the  Macedoniaia  were  few 
uid  unimportant  b^ond  it.  The  Oxus  appeara  also  to 
have  formed  one  >f  the  earliest  channels  fgr  the  con- 
vsyaoce  of  the  prxluce  of  India  to  the  wettem  coun- 
triea  of  Asia.  Sftaho  informa  ns,  on  the  e'jtbotiiy  of 
Aristobulua,  that  goods  were  conveyed  from  Indis 
down  the  Oxos  tt  the  Caspian,  and  were  thence  carriid 
by  the  river  Cyrus  into  Albania  and  the  countriea  bot 
dering  on  the  Euxine.  (Slrt^.,  609.)  This  account  it 
also  confirmed  \y  the  statement  of  Varro  (op.  Plm.,  6, 
19),  who  informs  us,  that  Pompey  learned,  in  the  war 
with  Mitbradatts,  that  Indian  gooda  were  carried  by 
the  Oxus  into  the  Caspian,  and  thence  through  tiM 
Caapian  to  the  river  Cyrus,  from  which  river  they  were 
conveyed,  by  a  journey  of  five  days,  to  the  river  Pbaaic 
in  Ponttts.  lite  breadth  of  the  Oxus,  immediately  to 
the  north  of  Balkh,  is  800  yarda,  and  ita  depth  30 
feet  (fittriu's  Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  349);  but  south  of 
Bokhara  the  river  is  only  660  yards  wide,  but  from  3& 
to  29  feet  deep.  (Bume't  TreveU,  vol.  3,  p.  6.— £n- 
ewf.  Ut.  Knowt.,  vol.  17,  p.  108.) — According  ia 
Wahl,  the  term  OscAon  in  Pehlvi  meant  "river,"  and 
he  thinks  that  this  name  was  softened  down  by  the 
Greeks  into  Oxks,  the  intermediate  form  having  bees 
probably  Otckut  or  Oehua.  A  Hindoo  name  lor  tht 
aame  river  Is  said  to  be  Ka$aeh,  which  means  "  water," 
and  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  German  Wauer 
The  Oxus,  therefore,  may  have  been  so  called  xar 
iiax^,  as  being  in  an  emphatic  sense  the  great  rivet 
of  Upper  Asia.  The  root  in.  Otchan  (01  Ock-i)  bears 
some  analogy  to  tbal  in  the  old  names  Ogyget  and 
Oceanw.  {Vid.  Ogygea.  —  Wahl,  Miltetund  Vor- 
der-Atien,  vol.  I,  p.  763. — Riber,  Brdkunde,  vol.  S* 
p.  23.— ^r,  ad  Cua.,  p.  186.J 

OxydkIoa,  a  nation  of  India  who  are  sapposed  to 
have  inhabited  the  district  now  called  OuUch,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Aceainesiand  Indus.  (Slrafio,  701. 
—Steph.  Byt.,  p.  610.  — jlrrran,  6,  18.— FmcMit's 
Nearchtu,  p.  138.) 

OxYKYNOHDs,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  district  oi 
Heptanomis,  and  capital  of  the  Oiyryncbite  ^ome 
It  was  situate  on  the  canal  of  Mcerts,  south  of  Werac 
le<^lis  Magna,  and  received  its  name  (a  translation 
venr  probably  from  the  Emtian)  on  account  of  a  fish 
called  6ivpoyxoc  in  Great,  a  species  of  pike,  htiag 
worshipped  and  having  a  temple  here.  This  pisce  be- 
came a  great  resort  ofmonks  and  hermits  when  Chris> 
tisnity  was  spread  avei  Egypt.  Nothing  remains  of 
this  city,  in  tne  village  called  Btkruae,  built  on  its  ru- 
ins, but  some  fragments  of  atone  pillars,  and  a  single 
column  left  etanding,  and  which  appears  to  have  form- 
ad  part  of  a  portico  of  the  compoaite  order,  (^fim* 
Hial.  An.,  10,  iS.—RuJinuM,  dt  vita  Patntm,  c.  5.  • 
Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol,  10,  pt.  1,  p.  412  ) 

0z5l.«,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Locri  In  Greece. 
Besides  the  explanation  of  their  name  as  given  in  a 
previous  article  (vid.  Locri  I.),  the  following  etymot* 
ogies  ara  mentioned  by  Paosanias.  1.  During  tht 
reign  of  Orestbeus,  son  of  Deucalion,  a  bitch  brought 
forth  a  slick  (fvXov)  instead  of  a  whelp.  Orestba^e 
planted  this,  and  a  vine  shot  up,  from  Uui  branthei 
X6&»)  of  which  the  race  derived  their  name.   S.  Air 
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•ftker  upUnttioii  mMtodMunn  cttBe  fion  tba  cMidk 
of  the  lUgauit  mler  in  tbeneigfaboaniig  pwu. 
$.  A  thiid  clsM  of  MrmologuU  »ri*«d  the  appeLU- 
(ioQ  itom  th«  Mench  tiiat  proceedid  from  the  persons 
of  the  etrly  Oioln,  they  haviog  wen  aeenstoaMd  lo 
WMT  undiessed  akina  of  wild  beMs.  {Pmum.,  10, 
•8.— OoMuli  also  Siebelia,  ad  he) 

P. 

Fi  ; kirji,  TiToa  JoLioa,  a  gmetal  of  the  Roman 
u  Bias,  woo  pnk^Uimed  himself  eapem  in  Gud  »boat 
die  latter  part  of  Philip's  reign.  He  wae  aom  after 
defeated,  A.D.  249,  and  put  to  deitb. 

FAOHf  ws  'Jldxvvoc  uupa),  a  psmonUKy  of  Sicily, 
formiDg  the  aontheaatera  extmnitj  of  the  island,  ano 
called  aisc,  by  seme  of  the  Lttin  vritm,  Pachynnm. 
( Jfeto.  S.  iVtn.,  3, 8.)  It  ia  oat  of  the  three  prom- 
onteriea  that  give  to  fitcily  iu  thtngular  figure,  the 
other  two  beiug  Peloms  and  Liiybeim.  The  modem 
nune  18  Capo  Paitare.  Its  soutkenunost  point  is 
#lled  by  Ptolemy  Odyttea  Aera  ('OAnrana  &xpa\  and 
ioineidM  with  the  projeetioa  of  the  oaat  bafon  which 
the  idawb  dtlU  Camtti  lie.  Between  Ftehynns  and 
this  latter  cape  lies  a  imall  hariMntr,  ailed  at  the  prea- 
ent  day  Porto  lU  PiUt,  and  the  same  with  What  Cice- 
ro terms  Portut  Poalyiit.  (/n  Verr.,  5,  34.)  It 
served  merely  ai  a  temporary  refuge  for  mariners  in 
stress  of  westber.  This  narbour  is  very  probably  meant 
by  the  JBin.  Marit.  when  it  gitea  the  distance  "  a  iSyro^ 
eiuia  PackyM"  at  400  atadia  or  45  geograplucal  miles 
along  the  coast,  aince  the  direct  Ihie  from  Syiaeuse  to 
the  promontory  of  Ptcbynos  n  leaa  than  thia.  (Am. 
Mtht.,  p.  49S,  ei.  WttMaiHg.—Ma)aurt,  CUpgr.,  vol. 
9,  pt.  a,  p.  341.) 

PAcdava,  I.  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Orodra,  king 
of  Parthia,  and  a  prince  of  great  merit.  Attn  the  de- 
feat of  CrasBUB,  be  was  sent  by  his  father  to  innde 
Syria,  having  Osacae,  a  vatetan  comnandor,  associa- 
tiid  wUh  him.  Thn  Parthiane  ware  drinn  back,  bow- 
enr,  by  Caioa  Caaaiuo,  aiid  Osicaa  wm  Ma.  After 
the  battle  of  Phtlippi,  Pacoma  ioTtded  Syria  iu  con. 
janction  with  LatnenDB,  and,  having  many  exiled 
Komana  with  him,  met  with  complete  saccees,  the 
whole  of  the  country  being  now  reduced  nndN  the  Par^ 
thian  avray.  From  Syria  he  passed  into  Judna,  and 
^aeod  on  Uu  throne  Antigonna,  aoo  of  Hyrcanna. 
The  Roman  power  having  been  re-eataUisfaed  in  Syria 
hy  the  efforts  of  Ventidios,  Pacoma  again  crossed  the 
Eapbiatea,  bnt  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Roman 
commander.  His  death  was  deeply  lamented  by  Oro- 
des,  who  for  several  days  refused  all  nourishment. 
{Juttin,  42,  4.—Vea.  Pattrc.,  12,  78.— r*:i^..  Hut., 
5,  9.) — II.  Son  of  Vonones  II.,  king  of  Parthia.  He 
leceiwd  from  his  brother  Volt^eses,  who  suceeeded 
Tomnes,  the  conntry  of  Media  as  an  mdependent 
kingdom.  Ria  dominions  were  ravaged  by  the  Alaoi, 
who  compelled  him  to  take  shelter  for  some  time  in 
the  mountains.    {Tacit.,  Ann.,  16,  3  <(  14.) 

Pactolob,  a  river  of  Lydia,  rising  in  the  aonUieaat- 
em  part  of  Mount  Tmolua,  and  falling  into  tbe  Her- 
mos,  after  having  passed  by  Sardea,  the  ancient  c^ 
ital  of  CroHus.  Its  taitdi  wen  aorifffMis,  the  paiti- 
dea  of  gold  being  washed  down  by  tbe  moontua  tor- 
lenU  (Piin.,  5,  39),  and  hence  it  was  sometimea  called 
f^trytonhoaa.  The  poeU  accoanted  for  the  golden 
•asoa  of  the  river  by  the  fable  of  Midas  having  bathed 
in  its  waters  when  he  wished  to  rid  himself  of  the 
transmnting  powers  of  hie  tooeh.  {ViA.  Midas.)  It 
wu  from  the  f/M  band  amid  tiw  sands  of  the  I^to- 
nu  Uiat  Cnssua  ta  said  to  ba*«  acquired  bia  great  rich- 
fa.  At  a  time  when  this  piecioua  matal  was  scarce, 
lfa«  labour  of  proenring  it  in  this  way  was  no  doobt 
w  >i1  bestowed.  At  a  later  period,  however,  the  stream 
was  neglected ;  and  Strabo,  passing  over  the  tnie  rev 
aon,  informs  ns  that  tb*  riw  yM<wd  do  mm*  tv^  if 
OM 


UWioan  ri  ^^yna.—8tnh..  Wl).  OaOhBickiint 
Dimyaiua  Peri^tea  speak  of  the  iwui  <rf  the  Fk^ 
lua.  {Callim.,  H.  in  DeL,  3tf.— Dtoi^.  PMiy., 
830.)  The  Tuikiah  name  of  this  stiean  is  Ots  B^wi 
.  ( Crasner't  jina  Minor,  vol.  1 ,  p.  443. — JfsMU-f, 
eogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  8,  p.  861.) 
PacdtIds,  M.  an  early  Kmnao  draDaiic  pott,  iM 
ocf>hew  <tf  Eonius  by  a  aister  of  Us  (Pftiu,  tt,4),«i* 
bom  at  Brondiaium,  A.U.C.  634.  At  Rome  be  be- 
came intimately  acquainted  with  X^ua,  wbo,  ia 
eero's  treatiao  De  Amidtia,  calls  him  bis  boat  ta* 
friend.  Tbero  ia  an  idle  atory,  that  Pacuviua  bad  ibrM 
wivea,  all  of  whom  ancceasively  banged  ibeinsaltH  w 
the  same  tree ;  and  that,  lamenting  taia  to  AlUoa,  nt* 
was  married,  be  begged  for  a  aUn  of  it  to  plant  in  \m 
own  garden ;  an  anecdote  whicn  haa  been  very  sai> 
oudy  confotad  AnaUnl  di  Leo^  in  hia  leanad  ■» 
rooir  on  FacDvins.  A  etory  ■oowwhat  waSmt  lo  tUi 
is  Lold  of  a  Sicilian  by  Cicero  (de  Oraf.,  3,69).  Ffr 
cuviua,  beeidee  attending  to  poetiy,  employed  hiosd 
alao  in  painting.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Romans  wfas 
attained  any  degree  of  eminence  in  that  eleganl  ai! 
and  he  particulMly  distinguished  hitnaelf  by  Ifae  |»e 
Lore  which  be  ezeeated  for  the  temple  of  Hercules  ia 
the  fbntm  ADMrwm.  (P/tn.,  35, 4.)  HepoUitbed 
bia  last  piece  at  the  age  of  eighty  (Ctc.,  BnU.,c.S3); 
after  which,  being  oi^uvssed  with  old  sgv,  and  afflict- 
ed with  perpetualwoily  illnesa,  be  retired  to  Tuentnm, 
whore  he  died,  after  having  neariy.  completed  his  nipe- 
tielb  year.  {Aid.  Geil.,  18,  2.—Hierau,  CknM.,  p 
39.)  An  elegant  epitaph,  san>oaed  to  have  beeowrii- 
ten  by  bimael^  ia  quoted  with  much  coumendation  by 
Anina  Gelliua,  who  calls  it  weeunlunamm  tt  fwit- 
snmn  (1,  34).  It  appears  to  have  been  insctioed  oe 
a  tombstone,  which  atood  by  tbe  side  of  a  puUic  road, 
according  to  the  naual  coatom  of  the  Romans.— 
Though  a  few  fragments  of  tbe  tragediea  of  PacurnM 
remain,  our  opinion  of  hia  dramatic  merit*  can  oolyba 
formed  at  sec  cod  hand,  from  the  obaerratioos  of  thorn 
entice  wbo  wrote  while  bia  woifci  ware  yet  eMaot  Ci* 
eero,  thoogh  he  Uainee  bia  atyle^  ud  cniaciariHchisi 
aa  a  poet  mate  taemtiu  {BnU.,  c  74),  place*  him  en 
the  same  level  for  tragedy  as  Enaina  for  ^lie  poetry,  or 
Cwcilios  for  comedy ;  and  he  meotkma,  in  his  treaUaa 
Oe  Oraiore,  that  hia  versea  wen  by  many  conaidered 
aa  highly  laboured  and  adorned :  "  Omnet  ofnd  kim 
omatt  eUUnaifite  tumt  wtmu."  It  waa  ia  this  la- 
boured poliah  of  veieifioetion,  and  skill  in  the  dma' 
tic  cendnet  of  the  scene,  that  the  ezeellMiee  of  I^co- 
viua  chiefly  consistBd ;  fbr  bo  the  linea  of  Horace  haw 
been  naoally  interpreted,  where,  apaeking  of  lbs  po^ 
lie  opinion  entertained  concerning  the  diuulk  wiMS 
of  Rome,  he  says  {Bp.,  3,  I,  56), 

"Anlrigitur  quotiea  uier  utro  sit  prior,  'mftrt 
PacuviuM  docliftmam  aenit,  Attiua  alti^ 

and  tbe  same  meaning  muat  be  affixed  to  tbe  psmsp 
in  Qaintilian  ;  "  Kiriiim  tamen  Attio  pliu  frtnrilttr; 
Pocwnen  mderi  doctiarem,  qvi  «# «e  dodt  adfieint, 
vobtnt."  (Lul.,  Qrat.,  10,  1.)  Most  other  Uti> 
odties,  though,  on  tbe  whole,  they  seem  to  prefer  AUi- 
es,  allow  Pacoviua  to  he  the  mere  correct  wtiter.  Tbr 
namee  an  etitt  pneervad  of  about  SO  tnndiea  of  Psen- 
Tina.  OftheaedM4«tteMwMOMorita*MaldHli» 
guished.  It  waa  regarded  by  Cicero  aa  a  great  natioBd 
tragedy,  and  an  honour  to  the  Roman  name.  (DeFoL, 
1 , 3.)  Peraiua,  however,  ridicules  a  passage  in  thoa  tn. 
y,  when  Antiopa  talks  of  propping  bw  melaocWy 
rt  with  Buafortimea  <1,  78).— With  ngai  to  ihi 
AitovcCct  (Oraatea  SormaXaootber  of  ibaaa  tiwiidiM 
than  baa  bean  a  good  deal  of  diseoasion  and  diffieul^ 
Nanins,  Eouina,  and  Attioa  an  all  aaid  to  have  writ 
tan  tiagediea  whidi  bon  ibt  title  of  J!>iibrMft»,'  but 
a  late  German  writer  has  attempted,  at  great  lengih,  la 
show  that  this  ia  a  misconception ;  and  that  ell  the 
firagaMota  vrtiich  have  been  cUaaed  with  the  iMoaina 
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pf  (beM  tm««  dnmuie  poeta,  belonf  to  tba  Dulomtu 
at  Paeaiios,  wbo  waa,  in  truUi,  the  only  jMin  poet  that 
mots  a  tngiedy  with  tiiis  ippdlation.  What  the  ten- 
Mr  or  lubject  of  the  pliy.  bowSTer,  may  have  beeL,  he 
admita,  is  difficult  to  detenoioe,  as  tliie  different  pas- 
•Kges  atill  extant  refer  to  different  perioda  of  the  hfe 
•f  Orestes ;  which  is  rather  adverse,  it  must  be  ob- 
aerTod,  to  hia  idea,  that  all  these  fragments  were  nrit- 
t«n  by  the  same  person,  unless,  indeed,  Fuuvios  bed 
-dttarly  aet  at  defianea  the  obsemnea  of  the  eelebnted 
nnUias  of  the  ancient  drama.  On  the  whole,  howeTer, 
be  agreea  with  Stanley  in  bia  remarks  on  the  Oboe- 
pbori  of  £3chylua,that  the  aabjeet  of  the  Ghoepbori, 
which  is  the  Tengeance  taken  by  Orestes  on  the  maz' 
derers  of  his  father,  is  also  that  of  the  Dulorettet  of 
I^uvius.  (Bberiardt,  Zuatanddertckonen  Wisaen- 
cktiften  hn  dm  BSmen,  p.  86,  $eqq.) — In  the  Ilitma, 
tfae  scene  where  the  shade  of  Folydoras,  who  had  been 
asaassinated  by  the  King  of  Tuace,  appears  to  bis 
mother,  was  long  the  favourite  of  a  Roman  andience, 
who  seemed  to  uve  indulged  in  the  same  partiality  for 
such  speetaclos  that  we  still  entertain  for  the  goblina  in 
Hamlet  and  Macbeth. — All  the  plays  of  Facuvins  were 
either  imitated  or  translated  from  the  Greek,  except 
Paulut.  This  was  of  his  own  inventiOD,  and  was  the 
first  Latin  tragedy  formed  on  a  Roman  subject.  Un- 
fortunately, there  ara  only  five  linee  of  it  extant,  and 
these  do  not  enable  us  to  ascertain  which  Konaan  of 
the  name  of  Paulus  gave  his  appellation  to  the  trage- 
dy. It  was  probably  either  Paulas  ^milius,  who  fell 
at  Cannw,  or  bia  aon,  whose  atoiy  was  a  memorable 
instance  of  the  instability  of  human  hapjHness,  as  be 
loat  Imth  his  children  by  his  second  nurria^,  one  five 
day*  before  and  tbe  other  five  days  after,  his  Macedo- 
nian triumph. — From  no  one  play  of  Paeuvius  are  there 
more  than  fifty  linea  preserved,  and  these  generally 
Tery  much  detached.  It  does  not  appear  that  his 
tragedies  had  much  success  or  popularity  in  his  own 
age.  He  was  obliged  to  hava  recourse  for  bis  sub- 
iocts  to  foreign  mythology  and  uoknown  history.  Iph- 
ifg&an  and  Orestes  were  always  mm  or  less  strangnrs 
to  a  Roman  audience,  and  the  whole  drama  in  which 
these  and  similar  personages  flourished,  never  attained 
in  Rome  to  a  healthy  and  perfect  existence.  ( Thtrdop't 
Roman  literature,  vol.  1,  p.  343,  Meqq.) — The  frig- 
menta  of  Pacnvioa  are  given  in  the  collectiona  of  Ste- 
^wns,  Matttaira,  &c. 

Padds,  now  tbe  Po,  the  largest  river  of  Italy,  an- 
'eiently  called  alao  Eridanus,  an  appellation  which  is 
frequently  osed  by  the  Roman  poets,  and  almost  al- 
ways by  Greek  authors.  (Ftd.  £ridanuB.)  This  lat- 
ter name,  however,  belongs  properly  to  the  Ostium 
Spineticum  of  tbe  Padua.  ^Hn.,  9,  30.  —MvUer, 
Einuker,  toL  1^  p.  S2&.)  The  name  Padua  is  said 
to  have  been  denved  from  a  word  in  the  langnage  of 
QiB  Oanls,  which  denoted  a  pine-tree,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  number  of  those  trees  growing  near  its 
source.  (Plin.,  3,  16.)  Whatever  be  the  derivation 
of  the  term  Padus,  the  more  ancient  name  of  tbe  river, 
which  was  Bodincus,  is  certainly  of  Celtic  origin,  and 
ia  said  to  signify  "  hollonda*."  (Compare  the  Ger- 
man bodadtf.—DaUcoMf,  ad  Plitu,  3, 16.)  Tbe  Po 
riae*  in  Mons  Veaalus,  now  Konte  Fito,  neat  the 
aoQTcefl  of  the  Druentia  or  Duranct,  runs  in  an  east- 
erly direction  for  more  than  500  milea,  and  discharges 
its  waters  into  the  Adriatic,  about  30  miles  south  of 
Portus  Venetus  or  Venice.  It  is  sufficiently  deep  to 
bear  boats  and  baizes  at  30  milea  from  its  source,  but 
the  navigation  is  at  all  times  difficult,  aod  not  nnfre- 
qaantly  hazardona,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  tbe 
enmot.  Its  waters  are  Uablo  to  eudden  increase  from 
ttko  ndting  of  the  snows  and  firom  heavy  UJla  of  rain, 
tbe  mats  that  flow  into  it  being  almost  all  mounuin* 
atreama ;  and  in  the  flat  country,  in  the  lower  part  of 
ita  course,  great  dikes  are  erected  on  both  aides  of  the 
BVM  to  moteet  tbe  lands  from  inundatMn.  During  iu 


long  course  it  receives  a  great  number  of  tribuiana^ 
iu  channel  being  the  final  teoeptacla  of  almost  evioy 
stream  wliieh  rises  on  the  eaatam  and  aontberu  decliv- 
ities  of  dw  A^w,  and  the  northern  deeliviQ'  oT  Uia 
Apennines.  The  mouths  of  the  Po  were  ancienth 
reckoned  seven  in  .number,  the  principal  ona,  wbitu 
was  tbe  aoutbemmost,  beiiy  called  Padusa,  and  now 
Po  di  Primaro.  It  was  this  mouth  also  to  vhich  the 
sppellations  Eridanns  and  Spineticum  Ostium  werea^ 
plied.  It  aends  (rffa  branch  from  itself  near  TrigtMif 
the  modem  Farara,  wluch  was  anciently  slyledTola- 
na  Ostium,  but  is  now  denominated  Po  di  Ferrara. 
{Polyh.,  2,  16.)  Pliny  mentiona  tbe  foUftwing  other 
branches  or  mouth*  of  tbe  Po  :  the  Capraain  Ostium^ 
now  Bocca  di  htl  Occfiio ;  Sagis,  now  Fosaage ;  and 
Carbooaria,  now  Po  d'  Ariano  (3,  16).  The  Fossa 
Pbilistioa  is  the  Po  grandt.  {Cramer't  Atie.  Jtahf, 
vol.  1,  p.  lis.)— The  Padtts  is  rendered  fsmoos  in  the 
legends  of  mythology  by  the  fate  of  PhaSthon,  who  fell 
into  it  when  struck  down  from  heaven  by  tbe  thnnder- 
bolt  of  Jove.    {Vfd.  Fba«thon.) 

Padusa,  the  same  with  iho  Ostium  Spineticum,  or 
southernmost  branch  of  tbe  river  Padua.  {Vid.  Fa- 
due.)  A  canal  ipas  cut  by  Augustus  from  tbe  Padusa 
to  Ravenna.  {Talg.t  el.  ap.  Sent,  ad  Vir^.,  Mn,, 
11,  466.)  Tirgil  apeeks  of  the  swans  along  lU  banks 
{I.  e.— Cramer t  Arte.  Ital^,  vol.  1,  p.  1 14). 

Paan,  an  sppellation  given  to  Apollo,  who  under 
this  name  was  either  considered  as  a  destroying  (naUi, 
"  to  tmiie"),  or  as  a  protecting  and  healing  deity,  who 
frees  tbe  mind  from  care  and  sorrow  (navu,  "  to  cause 
to  ceate").  The  tragedians,  accordingly,  by  an  ana- 
kwical  appeUation  of  the  word,  also  called  Death,  to 
whom  both  these  attribntea  bebnged,  by  the  title  of 
Piean.  {Eurip.,  Hippol.,  l37S.  —  JEteh.,  ap.  S(ci., 
Serm.,  p.  ISl.)  And  thus  this  double  character  d 
Apollo,  Dy  virtue  of  which  he  was  equally  formidable 
as  a  foe  and  welcome  as  an  ally  {£ack.,  Agam., 
was  authorized  by  the  ambiguity  of  tbe  name.  Hornet 
speaks  of  Pteeon  (Xlat^uv)  aa  a  separate  individual, 
and  tbe  physician  of  Olympus ;  but  this  divisiiMi  ajk 
pears  to  be  merely  poetical,  without  any  reference  to 
actual  worship.  Hesiod  also  made  tbe  same  distinc 
tion.  (Sckol  ad  Horn.,  Od.,  4,  231.)  Still,  however, 
Apollo  must  be  regarded  as  the  original  deity  of  the 
healing  art.  From  very  early  times,  ttie  pean  had,  in 
tbe  Pythian  temple,  been  appointed  to  be  sung  in  hon 
our  of  Apollo.  {Bom.,  joymn.  ad  Apoll.  —  Eurip  ^ 
J(m,  12S,  140.— J^'nrf.,  P(ccm,  ap.  Fragm.)  Tho 
song,  like  other  hymns,  derived  its  name  from  that  of 
tbe  Bod  to  whom  it  was  sung.  The  god  was  first 
called  .Froan,  then  tbe  hymn,  and  lastly  the  ningers 
themselves.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  ad  ApolL,  272,  320.) 
Now  we  know  that  the  pnan  was  originally  §ung  at 
the  cessation  of  a  plague  and  after  a  victory ;  and  gen- 
erally, when  any  evil  was  averted,  it  was  performed  as 
a  purification  from  the  pollution.  (Proclue,  ap-Phot, 
—  Sopk.,  (Ed.  T.,  152.  — ScSo/.  ad  Soph.,  (Ed.  T., 
174. — Suid.,  a,  V.  Ifituv.)  The  chant  was  loud  and  ■< 
joyous,  aa  celebrating  the  victory  of  the  preserving  and 
healing  deity.  (Couim.,  Hymn,  ad  ApoU.,  21.)  Be- 
sides uie  p«Bana  of  victory,  however,  there  were  others 
that  were  sung  at  the  beginning  of  a  battle  {£adi.f 
Sept.  e.  Theb.,  250) ;  and  there  was  a  tradition.  Hat 
the  chorus  of  Delphian  virgins  had  chanted  "  io  PaaaC* 
at  tbe  contest  of  Apollo  with  the  I^thon.  {CaUim. 
ad  Apoii,  1  \3.— ApolL  Rh.,  S,  710.— Compare  Athe- 
naas,  p.  15,  701,  e.)  The  psan  of  victory  varied  ac- 
accoiding  to  tbe  different  trinea;  all  Dorians,  namely, 
Spartans,  Aigives,  Corinthians,  snd  Syracusans,  bad 
the  same  one.  {Tkacydi,  7,  44. — Compare  4,  43.) 
His  use  of  tbe  p«an  as  a  song  of  rejoicing  for  vic- 
tory, sufficiently  ezplsins  its  double  meaning ;  it  bore 
a  mournful  sense  in  reference  to  the  battle,  and  aJo^' 
oue  one  in  reference  to  tbe  victory.  (JftUI«r*«  Ooru 
ana,  vol.  1,  p.  819,  aeyj.,  S-»g.  franiZ.)^ 
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^MMim,  I  people  of  Belgte  Gatil,  mppoaed  hj 
D'Anrille  and  Wenebe  to  have  occupied  uie  preaent 
diatrict  of  Famene,  in  Luxemburg.  (Cos.,  B.  G.,  2, 
i.—D'AnvilU,  Notice  de  la  GauU,  p.  188.— Wrrjcic, 
iOerUe  VSUctr,  dct aiten  Teuttc^lUnda,Hmno.,^8i6.) 
Leciaiie,  bowerer,  thhilu  tba  tnalt^  between  the  an- 
cient and  modem  namos,  on  which  thia  opinion  is  found- 
ed, too  far-fetched.   {Ind.  Geogr.  dd  Cat.,  s.  v.) 

Pmok  {Ilai6v),  or,  according  to  the  earlier  and  Ho- 
toeric  form  of  the  name,  P.keoM  (Hai^uv),  the  phy- 
aician  of  the  goda  Nothing  ia  aaid  in  Homer  about 
hia  origin.  Ail  me  are  toM  ia,  that  he  cured  Mars 
when  wounded  bj  Diomede  (//.,  &,  899),  and  Pluto 
of  the  wonnd  in  bifr  shoulder  given  him  by  Hercnles 
(Jf.,  5,  401)>  and  also  that  the  Egyptian  phjrsiciana 
were  of  bis  race.  (Oii,  4,  S3S.)  He  woald  seem  to 
have  lieen,  in  the  Homeric  conception  of  the  legend, 
distinct  from  Apollo,  though  parhaps  originally  iden- 
tical with  him.  {Keigkllet/^s  Mythology,  p.  SOO. — 
Consult  remarka  under  the  aHicIe  Pnan.) 

PjbSnes  (IlatovKf),  a  numerous  and  ancient  nation, 
diat  once  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  Macedonia,  and 
even  a  considerable  portion  of  what  is  more  properly 
called  Thrace,  exteodiwralong  the  coast  of  the  ^Egean 
as  far  as  the  Enxine.  This  we  collect  from  Herodo- 
tns*B  account  of  the  wars  of  the  Pnones  with  the  Pe- 
Hnthians,  a  Greek  colony  settled  on  the  shores  of  the 
Propontis,  at  no  great  diatance  from  Byzantium.  Ho- 
mer, who  wu  apparently  well  acquainted  with  the 
Paionea,  repreaenta  them  as  following  their  leader  As- 
teropxus  to  the  siege  of  Troy  in  behalf  of  Priam,  and 
places  them  in  Macedonia,  0:1  the  banks  of  the  Axius. 

11,  849.)  We  know  also  from  Liv^  (40,  3)  that 
Emathia  once  bore  the  nane  of  Psaonta,  though  at 
wliat  period  we  cannot  well  aacertain.  From  another 
passage  in  the  same  historian,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Dvdaoi  of  Illyria  had  once  exercised  dominion  over 
Iha  whole  of  Macedonian  Ptsonia  (45,  S9).  Thia  paa- 
Mge  eeeme  lo  agree  with  what  Herodotua  atatea,  that 
tte  Psones  were  a  colony  of  the  Teucri,  who  came 
bom  Troy  (5, 13. — Compare  7,  20),  that  is,  if  we  sup- 
Mse  the  Oardani  to  be  the  same  as  the  Teucri,  or  at 
least  a  branch  of  them.  But  these  transactions  are 
too  remote  and  obscure  for  examination.  Herodotua, 
who  dwelta  jprineipBll^  on  the  biatoij  of  the  Peoniana 
aronnd  the  Strymon,  informa  na,  that  th«  were  early 
divided  into  numerous  small  tribes,  moat  of  which  were 
transplanted  into  Asia  by  Megabyzua,  a  Persian  gen- 
eral, who  had  made  the  conquest  of  their  country,  by 
order  of  Darius.  Thp  circumstancea  of  thia  event, 
which  are  given  in  detail  by  Herodotus,  will  be  found 
in  the  fonrui  book,  e.  IS.  It  appeara,  however,  from 
Herodotus,  ^t  theae  Peoniana  afterward  eSected 
tbetr  escape  from  the  Persian  dominion*,  and  returned 
to  their  own  country  (5,  98).  Those  who  were  found 
on  the  line  of  march  pursued  by  Xerxes  were  com- 
pelled to  follow  that  monarch  in  his  expedition.  He- 
ndotus  seems  to  place  the  msin  body  of  the  Pnonian 
nation  near  the  Strymon ;  but  Thacydidea  (2, 99),  with 
Homer,  extends  their  territniy  lo  the  river  Azius.  But 
iS  we  follow  Strabo  and  Livy,  we  ahall  be  disposed  to 
nmove  the  western  limits  of  the  nation  as  far  as  the 
great  chain  of  Mount  Scardus  and  the  borders  of  [Ilr- 
ria.  In  general  terms,  then,  we  may  affirm,  that  the 
whole  of  northern  Macedonia,  from  the  source  of  the 
liver  Erigonus  lo  the  Strymon,  wsa  once  named  Pte- 
sr.ia.  large  tract  of  countiy  was  divided  into 

two  parts  by  the  Rontani,  and  formed  tba  eecond  and 
^inl  regions  of  Macedonia.  (Lie.,  44,  99.)  The 
pBoniana,  though  constituting  hot  one  nation,  were  di- 
vided into  aeveral  tribes,  each  proba^My  governed  by  a 
•eparate  chief.  We  hear,  however,  of  a  king  of  P»- 
Mua,  named  Autoleon,  who  is  aaid  to  have  received  as- 
sistance from  Caesaitder  against  the  Antariatn,  an  Illy- 
rian  horde,  who  had  invaded  hia  country.  {Diod.  Sie., 
M.  *8.— Oomer't  Ant.  Qma,  vol.  1,  p.  3M,  tcjf.) 


PjioKTAitbeeoBBtfjortbePMnee.  (rUISMiHi. 

PxsTixns  SiNVs,  a  gulf  on  the  lower  coast  of  lul^ 
its  upper  shore  belonging  to  Campania,  and  iu  lomt 
to  Lucania.  According  to  Strsbo  (251),  it  eztendev 
from  the  Siren's  Cape  to  the  Promontoiy  of  Poaidinm 
The  modem  name  IB  the  Gnlf  of  Se/mia.  ItsanoM 
appellation  was  derived  from  the  city  of  FeitanL 

Pjebtum,  a  celebrated  city  of  Lncaoia,  in  Lnn 
Italy,  below  the  river  Silams,  and  not  Us  from  it 
western  coast.    Its  Greek  appellation  was  Po^dodi 
the  place  being  so  called  in  honour  of  Neptune  (n-» 
d^).    The  name  Pttatum  is  used  by  ue  Latm  mi 
ters  more  commonly.    This  latter  Mazocchi,  m  at 
very  good  grounds,  derives  from  the  Pbacniciae 
Urn  or  Pottm.  the  alleged  root,  witb  aome  Orisiad 
•eholara,  for  the  Greek  Roctiduv.   (Vid..  howeva; 
remarks  under  the  article  Neptunus.)   Nothing,  bee- 
ever,  can  be  more  fallacious  than  Pheeoiciao  etymoii 
gies. — The  origin  of  this  once  flourishing  city  bu  if- 
forded  matter  of  much  conjecture  aod  discussios  ts 
anliquariea.    Mazocchi,  who  has  just  beenrerenedis, 
makes  Ptestum  to  have  been  fouiided  by  a  eoloqy  turn 
Dora,  a  city  of  Huenicta,  to  which  pbce  be  alw  as- 
aigns  the  origin  of  the  Dorian  race  !    This  ssme  «ni< 
ter  distinguisnes  between  Pcstuio  and  Posidonis,  the 
latter  place  having  been  founded,  accoiding  to  faim,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  former,  by  a  Sybarite 
coloiiy,  who  expelled  at  the  same  time  the  prunitive 
inhabitanla  of  Psstom.   Eoatsee  (CZaat.  lW,  wL 
3,  p.  92),  following*  this  aathority,  liaa  (allea  tele  &■ 
same  error  of  makmg  Pestum  and  Posidonta  distoMt 
places. — Those  who  contend  for  an  eariier  OTi|hi  tte 
that  which  history  assigns  to  Pestum,  addece  is 
port  of  their  opinion  the  Oscan  or  Etnucsn  coiu  el 
this  city,  with  such  bart&rous  legends  a*  PHISTV, 
PHISTVL,PHISTELIA,  PHISTVUS,aDd  PHI1& 
A  very  eminent  numismatic  writer,  however,  alttibetsi 
them  lo  a  different  town.   But,  even  soppostng  ihst 
they  ought  to  be  referred  to  Pestnm,  it  nrast  be 
proved  that  they  are  of  an  earlier  date  than  those  wiib 
the  retrograde  Greek  inscriptions  HOH,  nb££I,  HO- 
SEIAAN.nOZEIAQNEA.  Others  inscribed 
nAI£,  IIAI£TANO,  are  more  recent,  and  beloag  le 
Pcatnm  in  its  character  of  a  Roman  coiony.  (SesUni. 
Monet.  Vet.,  p.  18  and  14  — Paott,  RoMtdtUdcilti 
a  Petto  Toe.,  49.  —Mieati,  halia  «*a(i  a(  #imtm 
deiRomani,  vol.  l,p.  S33. — Aomane^C, voL  1, p. 33S. 
— Cramer't  Arte.  Italy,  vol.  S,  p.  362.)— -It  seems  now 
generally  determined,  that  wnether  the  (Enotri  or 
Tyrrhem  were  the  original  possessors  of  diis  cossi, 
they  can  lay  no  claim  to  tboae  ntajeatic  |Hlea  which, 
under  tbe  name  of  tbe  luina  of  Iwtiim.  fbnn  at  the 
present  day  the  admiration  and  wondM*  of  all  wha 
nave  visitM  them.     The  temples  of  Pwstom  tee 
closely  resemble  in  their  plan  and  mode  of  stmetore 
the  early  edifices  of  Greece  aiid  Sicily,  to  be  tbe  wort 
of  any  of  the  native  tribes  of  Italy.    Tbe  Toscsw, 
to  whom  alone  they  could  be  referred,  have  left  us  na 
example  of  a  similar  style  in  am  of  their  arebitcelniri 
monuments. — Strabo  ia  the  only  ancient  writer  whe 
has  transmitted  to  oa  any  positive  accoant  cf  the 
foundstion  of  Posidonia.    He  autea,  that  it  was  tuili 
by  a  colony  of  Sybaritea,  cloae  to  the  abore  ia  the  first 
instance,  but  that  it  was  alterw^rd  removed  more  inio 
the  interior.    (Strai.,  S51.)    Thia  aceonat  is  faitbof 
confirmed  by  Scymnos  of  Chios,  and  agree*  widi  wbu 
we  know  of  the  extent  of  dominim  poesessed  by  Sy- 
bari*  at  an  early  period  on  this  sea,  wImi«  riw  fbaoAed 
also  the  towns  of  Laiia  and  Seidrae.  (Howd.,  S.  31  ) 
W*  are  left  in  aacertain^  as  to  the  «net  date  tbia 
eatabKahment  of  tbe  Sybarite* ;  but  we  have  lw« 
fixed  point*  which  may  assist  us  in  forming  a  right 
conclusion  on  tbe  subject.  The  first  is  the  founds ucc 
of  Sybaria  itself,  which  tookplace  abont  730  B.C. 
the  olbw  i*  Uat  of  Telia,  a  Pnoenui  coloDy,  Ivodt,  «a 
w«  leun  ftom  Hendotu,  in  the  rtigD  ei  Cfnta.  «i 
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muAy  540  B.C.  It  will  be  b««i  by  tlut  historiu'i 
Kccount  of  the  oventi  which  induced  the  Phoceani  to 
•ettle  on  the  shores  of  Lucania,  that  they  were  chiefly 
led  to  form  this  resolution  by  the  advice  of  »  citizen 
of  Posidnia  (1,  167).  It  mn  tbenca  numably  be 
wapfoaei,  that  llie  bttlw  city  oad  ilretdy  existed  for 
twenty  oc  tbii^  years. — There  are  but  few  other  par- 
ticulais  on  leeora  relative  to  iia  history.  That  it  mast 
have  ituined  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity,  is 
evident  bam  the  circumstance  of  its  name  bavins  been 
attached  to  the  pieaent  Gulf  of  StUmo  (vU.  Pesta< 
mu  Sinu)  \  «w  we  poesess  yet  liuthei  confirmation 
•f  the  fact  ID  lbs  splendid  monoments  which  age  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  deface  or  destroy.  It  appears 
bom  Strabo  that  the  PosidoniatiB,  jealous  of  the  ag- 
gmndizemeot  of  Velia,  endeavoured  more  than  once  to 
reduce  that  town  to  subjection  :  these  attempts,  how- 
•Tar>  proved  fraiUeas  ;  and,  not  long  after,  toey  were 
called  npon  to  defend  tbemeelTea  agaimt  the  aggres- 
noos  of  the  Lacani,  the  most  determined  and  danser- 
oum  of  all  the  enemies  with  whom  the  Greeks  had  to 
eODtend.  After  an  unsuccessful  resistance,  they  were 
St  length  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of 
tbeeo  barbarians,  and  toaubmit-lo  their  authority.  It 
was  probably  to  rescue  Poaidonia  from  their  yoke  that 
Alejuoder  of  Epirus  landed  here  with  a  considerable 
ainiiy,  and  defeated  the  united  forces  of  the  Lucanians 
•nd  Samnitea  in  the  Tieinity  of  that  place.  (Lt«.,  8, 
17.)  The  Romans,  b*nng  subsequently  conquered 
the  Lucani,  became  possessed  of  Po^onia,  wnither 
they  sent  a  colony  A.U.C.  4S0.  {lAv.,  Epit.,  14,  et 
S7,  lOJt-Strab.,  351.)  The  loss  of  their  liberty,  even 
under  these  more  diatinguished  conquerors,  and  still 
more  the  abolition  of  tbeit  asages  and  habiu  aa  Greeks, 
seem  to  have  been  partieulariy  aJOieting  to  the  Posi- 
doninUe.  Atiatoxenns,  ■  celebrated  mtisician  and  phi- 
loeophcr  at  Tarentnm,  who  is  quoted  by  Athensus  (10, 
liy,  feolingly  depicts  the  distress  of  this  hapless  peo- 
ple. **  VVe  follow  the  example,"  says  this  writer,  "of 
the  Posidoniats,  who,  having  been  compelled  to  be- 
come Tuscans,  or,  rather,  Romans  instead  of  Greeka, 
■od  to  adopt  the  language  and  inatitutions  of  baibe- 
tiene.  atill,  however,  annually  commemorate  one  of  the 
M^mn  fesiivals  of  Greece.  On  that  day  it, is  their 
CDstom  to  assemble  together  in  order  to  revive  the 
recollection  of  their  ancient  rites  and  language,  and  to 
lement  and  shed  tears  in  common  over  their  sad  desti- 
Dy  :  after  which  they  retire  in  silence  to  their  homes." , 
—The  Dnbealthy  situation  of  Pestum,  which  has  been 
remarked  by  Strabo,  may  probably  have  prevented  that 
colony  from  attaining  to  any  degree  o/  importance ; 
end  ae  it  was  placed  on  an  unfrequented  coast  (Ci'c. 
md  At.,  11,  17),  and  had  no  trade  of  its  own,  it  soon 
decayed,  and  we  find  it  only  noticed  by  subsequent 
writers  for  the  celebrity  of  its  roses,  which  were  said 
to  bloom  twice  in  the  year.  ( Ftrf .,  Georg.,  4, 1 18. — 
Propert.,  4,  b.—Ovid,  Met.,  15,  708.— /i,  ep.  t  Pan- 
to^ S,  4. — Anton.,  Idyll.,  14.)— The  ruins  of  Pmtum, 
■a  has  already  been  remsrked,  form  a  great  object  of 
attraction  to  the  modern  tourist.  Eustace  has  given  a 
wry  apiriled  description  of  tho  beautiful  temples  of 
this  ancient  city,  the  most  striking  edifices,  unques- 
tiooably,  which  have  survived  the  dilapidations  of  time 
and  the  barbarians  in  Italy.  {Class.  Tour,  vol.  3,  p. 
M,  etfjy.)  "  Witbni  these  w^,"  be  remarks  in  con* 
Cauaioa,  "thst  once  encircled  a  popnious  and  qtlendid 
cifrir*  now  rise  one  cottsge,  two  farmhouses,  a  vills, 
una  a  church.  Tho  remaining  apace  is  covered  with 
thick  matted  grass,  overgrown  with  brambles  spread- 
ing over  the  rums,  or  buried  under  yellow  undulating 
corn.  A  few  rosebushes,  the  remnants  of  bi/eri  ro- 
amria  Peuti,  fionrish  n^lectod  here  and  tbna,  and 
atin  blossom  twice  a  year,  in  May  and  in  December, 
as  if  to  support  their  ancient  fame,  and  justify  the  de- 
■criptions  of  the  poets.  The  roses  are  remarkable  for 
tbeir  ingraiKe^  Amid  tbess  objects,  and  scenes  imsl 


and  ordinary,  rise  the  three  temples,  like  the  mausol^ 
urns  of  the  ruined  city,  dark,  silent,  and  majestic. — 
Pnstum  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Tyrritene  Sea,  and  iboat  a  mile  distant  oo  the 
sonth  by  fine  hills :  on  the  north  by  the  B«y  of  SaUr- 
no  and  its  rugged  border ;  while  to  the  esst  the  conn- 
try  swells  into  two  mountains,  which  still  retain  their 
ancient  names  CalliDura  and  Cantena,  and  behind  ihem 
towers  Mount  Albumus  itself  with  its  pointed  sum- 
miu."  {Clots.  Tout,  vol.  3,  p.  99,  aeqf. — OoflMr** 
Anc.  Z(aiy,  vol.  3,  p.  36S,  seqg.) 

PiBTVB,  CjiciRA,  the  .httsbuid  of  Atria.  (Ful 
Arria.) 

pAoisiB,  a  maritime  town  of  Thessaly,  on  the  Sinua 
Pagaaaus,  and  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  river  On, 
chntus.  It  was  the  port  of  lolcos,  and  afterward  of 
Pbara,  and  was  remarkable  in  Grecian  story  as  thi 
harbour  whence  the  ahip  Argo  set  sail  on  her  distant 
voyage.  It  was,  indeed,  asserted  by  some,  that  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  ctmitnuHon  of  that  famous 
vessel  (nT/M^t,  "  to  tonttTuct").  But  Strabo  is  of 
opinion  tlut  it  rather  owed  its  appellation  to  the  nu- 
merous springs  which  were  found  in  its  vicinity  {miy^, 
a  spring),  and  this,  indeed,  seems  the  preferable  ety- 
mology. {Strabo,  436.  —  Compare  Sehol.  ad  AvoU. 
Hhod.,  1,  237.)  Apollo  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
place.  {AvoU.  Rkod.,  1,  411.)  Hermlppus,  a  comir 
poet,  cited  by  Athentsus  (1,  49),  says  of  this  town, 

al  Hayaaai  dov^ov^  xal  (my/iaria;  itapixovoi. 

Its  site  is  nearly  occupied  by  the  present  castle  ol 
Volo.  {Geifs  Itinerary  of  Greece,  p.  260.— Cre- 
nwr's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1.  p.  431.)  Pagaa»  gave  its 
name  to  the  extensive  eulfr  on  tho  shores  of  which  it 
was  situated ;  and  which  we  find  variously  designated, 
as  Pagaseticns  Sinus  (Sq/l.,  p.  25.~Stnih.,  488),  or 
Pagasites  {Demosth.,  Phil.,  Ernst.,  159),  Pagaseus 
{Mda,  2,  3),  and  Psgasicus  (Pun.,  4,  9).  In  modem 
geography  it  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Volo.  {Cramcr't 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  432.) 

PA0A8.SDa  Sinus,  a  gulf  of  Thessaly,  on  the  coast 
(tfMagneua;  now  the  Gulf  of  Tb/o.   (Fid.  Pagasv.) 

Palahon,  I.  a  sea-deity,  son  of  Atbsmss  tnd  Ino. 
His  original  name  was  Melicerta,  and  he  assumed  that 
of  Palemon  after  he  had  been  changed  into  a  aea-d'e- 
ity  by  Neptune.  {Vid.  Athamas,  and  Leucothea.) 
Both  Palamon  and  his  mother  were  held  powerful  tO' 
save  from  ^ipwreck,  and  were  invoked  hy  mariners. 
Palamon  waa  usually  represented  riding  on  a  dolphin. 
The  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated  in  Us  liooour, 
and  indeed  his  name  (IXo^al^wv,  "  Ckampum")  ap- 
pears to  refer  to  Ibem.  {Keightlev't  Mythology,  p 
349.)— II.  A  Roman  grammarian  (Nt.  or  Q.  Remmius) 
the  preceptor  of  Quintilian,  and  who  flourished  unde* 
Tiberius  and  Claudius.  From  the  account  of  Soeto- 
nins,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  comipv 
morals.  He  was  also  excessively  arrogant,  and  boast- 
ed that  true  literature  was  bom  and  would  die  with 
him.   (J«».,  6,  452.— Jd.,  7,  215.— Si«(.,  de  lUutlr. 

framm.,  23. — Dodwell,  Ann.  Quint.,  p.  163,  teqq.) — 
il.  or  Palamonius,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, {Apotl.  Rhod.,  1,  202,  seqq. — Krauae,  ad  he.) 
Pal.«paphos.  ViiL  Paphoa. 
Palapbatob,  I,,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  north 
western  secdon  of  the  eoantiy,  plundered  by  Philips 
in  bis  retreat  through  Thessaly,  ^fter  hla  defeat  on  tbr 
banks  of  the  Aons.  {lAvy,  32,  13.)— II.  An  ear^ 
Athenian  epic  poet,  mentioned  by  Suidss.  The  lexi. 
cographer  states,  that,  according  to  some,  he  lived  be. 
fore  the  time  of  Phemonoe,  the  first  priestess  of  Del- 
phi, while  others  placed  him  after  her.  Suidas  cites 
the  following  productions  of  his.  I .  A  CMeuMtta 
in  five  hooka,— 8.  Tho  NativUg  of  Ap^o  asuL  Dianas 
in  four  books.— 3.  Disemtrstt  of  Venus  and  Lm 
^K^i'trnt  Koi  "Epwof  ^<*vei  soi  XSyoi),  in  five 
books. — 4.  The  Otpute  between  Mmerva  ead 
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tune. — 6.  LalmaU  tra»  (AittoDc  irXixafUc).  {SMU, 
But.  Lit.  Gt.,  vol.  I,  ]}.  88.)— III.  A  native  flithei  of 
Puos  or  Prims,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Aruxenee 
MnemoD,  and  wrote,  iccoiding  to  Suidas,  a  work  in 
five  boolc»,  entitled  'Airtffra,  "  tnerediNs  Tiin^t." 
iSuid., ».  V.) — rV.  A  native  of  Abydoe,  and  a  great 
friend  of  Aristotle's.  He  wrote  Boveral  historical 
works.  {Suid.,  «.  v.) — V.  A  gramniBrian  of  Alexao- 
drea,  according  to  Suidae,  bat  called  by  Tzetzea  utd 
•tbers  a  Peripatetic  philosopher.  The  period  in  which ' 
be  lived  it  not  aUted.  {Fairie.,  Bihl.  Gr.,  lib.  1,  c. 
II.}  Suidas  mentions  a  work  by  him,  eotitled  "£x> 
pUnatimu  of  iMnga  related  m  MyAotogy."  Tbia 
MeioB  to  be  the  production  which  haa  come  down  to 
us,  in  one  book,  divided  into  60  abort  chapters,  under 
the  name  of  PalnphatuB,  and  which  is  commonly  en- 
titled "  On  Incredible  thing*"  (IIcpJ  'kirurrw).  The 
author  eiplsins,  according  to  his  fashion,  the  tmgin  of 
Mwnjr  of  the  Greek  fables,  such  as  those  (tf  the  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapiths,  PasiphaS,  Actson,  &c.  All  tbeee 
legends  have,  according  to  him,  an  historical  basia, 
iM  more  or  leas  truth  connected  with  tbem,  but  which 
has  been  strangely  distorted  by  the  ignomnce  and  cre- 
dulity of  men.  PaUepbatus,  therefore,  may  be  as- 
signed, as  a  mythtdogist,  to  what  is  termed  tw  class  of 
pragmatisera.  l^e  work  is  written  in  a  very  good 
shrle,  and,  notwithstanding  the  forced  nature  of  many 
of  the  explanations,  may  m  matded  le,  in  some  re- 
spects, an  instntctive  book.  Virgil  lUodee  to  Pals- 
fliatai  in  hit  ^rti, 

-  Doela  Pkteptoia  Mettfnr  vsea  ftpynu." 

The  term  doela  would  seem  to  refer  to  the  productions 
af  some  Alexandroan  writer,  and  the  word  papyrut  to 
imply  that  bis  worit  eonaieiad  merelv  of  a  singte  book. 
Sinuon  places  Palsphitna  in  409  B.C.  {C&on.  Co- 
tkol.,  col.  779),  while  Saxius  assigna  him  to  322  B.C. 
{fiiwnuut.,  vol.  I,  p.  88 }— The  best  edition  of  the 
treatise  vifu,  'Awieruv  la  that  of  Fischer,  Liss.,  1789, 
tvo,  in  the  prolegomena  to  which  is  contained  much 
infonnation  irom  Fabricius,  relative  to  the  various  in- 
dividaala  who  have  borne  the  name  of  Patnidiatua. 
timn  are  alao  two  other  pieces  publi^d  with  this 
wwfc  under  the  name  of  Palriphatus,  one  on  the  in- 
reotion  of  the  purple  colour,  and  the  other  on  the  firat 
liscoverv  of  iron.  {SduU,  HUl.  LU.  Gr.,  toL  ^  p. 
194.) 

PalxpSlis.  VuL  Neapolis. 
^  Palmtb,  a  little  harbour  of  Epirua,  on  the  Cbao- 
nian  coast,  and  south  of  the  Ceraonian  promontory. 
Here  Cnsar  landed  his  forces  from  Biundisium,  in  or- 
der to  carry  on  the  war  against  Pompey  in  Illyria. 
{Sell.  Ctt>.,  3,  6.)  It  must  be  observed,  however,, 
that  in  nearly  all  the  MSS.  of  Cssar,  this  name  is 
written  Fharsalia ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Lucan  cer- 
tably  aeema  to  have  read  PaUesta  (6,  458,  teqq.). 
Some  trace  of  the  ancient  name  is  perceptible  in  that 
of  Poleaeta,  mariced  in  modem  maps  as  being  about 
twenty-five  miies  southeast  of  the  Aetoceraunian  cape. 
{Cramer'M  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  95,  teaq.) 

pALASTiNA,  a  country  of  Asia  below  Syria,  though, 
properly  speaking,  forming  part  of  that  land.  In  its 
eariiest  acceptations,  the  name  was  applied  to  the 
tia$t  of  coast  between  Egypt  and  Pbceuicia,  having 
AaoaSan  for  its  chief  city.  (Jot^lau,  BdL  Jud.,  3. 
—U.,  Ant.  Jud.,  I,  IS.)  Tt  was  extended  at  a  later 
period  to  the  territory  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the 
tanna  Palestine  and  Holy  Land  are  now  regarded  as 

Snonymous.  The  Jews  were  not  acquainted  with 
i  name  Palestina ;  it  is  thought  to  be  derived  from 
that  of  the  Pbitistni  or  Philistines.  A  fnti  description 
•f  Palestine  will  be  found  onder  the  article  Judaa.— 
A  lau  writer  (RueeUt  Egypt,  p.  71)  has  revived 
Wilford'a  etymology  for  the  name  Palnstina,  itame- 
b,  Pofi-flan,  "  Shepherd-land,"  and  haa  adt^ted  the 
iMon'  relative  to  the  migratioD  o(  the  P«f^  or  Sbep> 


herd-iaee,  ftoot  Indie  towards  the  West  Jt  n  my 
snrpriaing  that  taeb  a  derivatkn  aa  tins  Aoold  ha 
gravdy  advenced  at  ika  pieeel  daVi  when  tkie  m 
tew  who  do  not  know  how  little  &itti  is  to  be  itposad 
in  the  raseatebaa  of  Captafai  Wilford,  wid  how  grgwl) 
he  was  imposed  upon  Vf  the  pandite  India. 

pAurrf  ana,  the  ancirat  town  of  Tyre  on  die  Cae 
tinent    (Vid.  Tyraa.) 

PiLAHiDas,  son  of  Naoplins,  king  of  Eobcn,  tad 
a  pupil  of  the  famoua  Chiron.  He  ia  caWnatnl  is 
faUe  as  the  inventor  of  weights  and  neaaures;  ef  the 

SimesofcheesandbaekgamnHHi;  aa  having  lagdMi 
e  year  by  the  enn,  and  loetwelve  mowbs  ^the  DNM; 
and  aa  having  itrodnced  the  mode  of  foming  tiMfi 
into  battalions.    He  was  said  to  have  been  ibe  tal 
alao  who  placed  scntinria  reond  a  camp,  sad  enilaj 
tbeir  vigilance  and  attentim  by  givioff  them  a  wmA 
word.   {Pkiloitr.,  Heroic.,  p.  682,  e£.  MonlL—Pm 
M*.,  10,  31.  — £icdoeM,p.»L— fiUMadArVL, 
Oreet.,  4M.)   Pliny  aaeiftee  to  bin  the  additim  tt 
the  four  lettera  6,  S,  4,  X,  to  Uw  Greek  alph^ 
(Puny,  7,  57) ;  for  which  Suidaa  gives  Z,  II.  *,  I 
(Stud.,  a.  V.  noA^t^d^r.— Coosnlt  iSe/Mt.,  od  h 
teript.  Herod.,  p.  S9,  ieqq.,  921, teqy.—Ffadier,  Am 
madn.M  Well.,  Or.  Gr.,  voL  1,  p.  6.)   A  frsgment 
Eoripidee,  preaerved  br  Stobmia,  eaeigne  toPibmalH 
the  boiunir  of  having  mvented  ilie  Greek  vewelwpi 
Tlie  meaning  of  this  evidently  is,  tbat  be  was  lbs  M 
who  conceived,  the  idea  of  employing  the  km  tapt- 
rates  of  the  Phmnician  alphabet  to  express  tbs  veM 
sounds  in  Greek.   (ScAiW,  Hiat.  LU.  Gr.,  v(ri.  1,  p.  «7. 
— Compare  Hug,  Erjbtdung  ier  BaehalateiueXnft,  f. 
1S3,  teqq.) — I^lamedee  was  the  prioce  depoted  by 
the  Greeks  to  induce  Ulysses  to  join  in  the  M 
wainst  "nroy;  bat  the  stratagem  by  wbieb  he  eAclel 
the  desired  ol^eet,  and  exposed  the  pretended  maaaity 
of  the  chieftain  of  Itbsca  (vid.  Ulyesea).  prodoced  an 
irreconcilable  enmity  between  these  two  heroes.  Hii 
death  is  attributed  to  the  revenge  of  Dlysses^  for  bav^ 
ing,  by  his  intervention,  been  eeper^ed  from  his  wtfi 
Penelope,  or  to  his  jealousy  at  having  been  anpersedsd 
by  Patamedes  in  an  expeditioB  in  whieb  be  had  failed. 
Ulysses  bad  been  despatebed  te  Tbaee  fer  iha  pn- 
poae  of  obtaining  piovttiofu  for  the  trmy;  bat,  net 
having  succeeded  in  his  mission,  Palamedes  instituted 
an  accQBBtion  against  him,  and,  to  jnsti^  lus  tiMf^ 
undertook  lo  supply  what  was  required.    He  was 
more  successful  uian  Ulyesea,  wbo,  to  be  revenged  ob 
his  rival,  hid  a  sum  of  money  in  bia  teat;  and,  lo  inibe 
it  appear  that  the  supplies  bad  been  (tnniabed  by  M- 
amedea  for  the  enemy,  counterfeited  a  letter  to  kae 
from  Priam,  ezpresaive  of  hia  thanks  for  the  strata- 
gem  of  Palamedes  in  favour  of  the  Trojans,  and  i»- 
forming  him  that  he  had  caused  the  reward  to  be  de- 
posited in  his  tent.   The  tent  being  searched,  die  moo- 
ey  was  discovered,  and  Palamedes  was  stoned  to  deatt 
by  the  Greeks  for  his  supposed  ireacbory.  {Bwdtem, 
I.  e.~  PkiUttr.,  L  e.)   Another  account  eiaies,  ihM, 
while  fishing  on  the  seashore,  Ulyseee  and  Diomede 
drowned  him.    (Patuaniaa,  10,  81.)    According  to 
Diclys  of  Crete,  the  two  chieftains  just  mentiooed  in- 
duced Palamedes  to  descend  mto  a  well  in  search  a< 
a  treasure  which  they  pretended  was  hidden  then, 
and  of  which  they  promised  him  a  share.   Alw  be 
had  been  let  down  by  means  of  a  rape,  they  boiled 
stones  upon  and  destroyed  him.  (Diet.  CVcC.,  t,  IS.) 
"Hie  death  of  Palsmedea  appears  to  have  been  related 
in  the  Cypria.   {Sithdia,  ad  Pauaan.,  I.  c- — Consult 
Hopfaer,  ad  Ewrip.,  Ipk.  in  Aul.,  108.)  f  trgil  makes 
Sinon  impute  the  tragical  end  of  Palamedes  to  ka 
disapproval  of  the  war.    He  vrae  called  Belidea.  ftoir. 
Belns  his  progenitor,  if  Ae  ived^  u  '^i;^  be  cor 
rect,  on  which  point  consult  the  learned  eiitieel  neu 
of  Heyne  {ad  Tirg.,  £n.,  S,  82). 

Palantijl,  a  city  of  die  Taccwi,  in  Hi^moia  Tan» 
eonensia,  now  PalMete.   (Viert,  Vttofr.,  woL  9 
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nS.)   Stnbo  (ICS)  asaignt  it  to  the  Avenci,  bni 
•r  aatborilieB  to  the  Vaccci.   {Pli» ,  3,  4. — Appien, 
BeU.  Hup.,  e.  fi6,  c.  80.— Lw..  46,  2&.—U.,  K,  8.) 

pALA-rlNOB  MoKe,  ooe  of  the  sereD  billa  on  which 
Rome  was  built,  and  the  fint  of  the  number  that  was 
nbabited.  It  formed,  coDaeqoentl;,  the  moM  ancient 
■Mat  of  the  city.  Althongfa  of  computtiTel;  little  ex- 
toirt,  it  wts  reiDukabte  u  the  bTOGrita  reaidence  of 
me  Cesare,  from  the  time  of  Angnitnt  to  the  decline 
of  the  empire.  It  contained  also  tevanl  spots,  tenet' 
«Dle  from  their  totiqnitjr,  and  to  which  the  Romans  at- 
tached a  feeling  of  auperstition,  from  their  b«ng  con- 
nected With  the  eariiest  trtditiona  of  the  iitfant  citjr. 
Among  thaw  were  Uw  Lapncal,  i  caTO  rappoeed  to 
km  iKon  conseented  to  Pan  by  ETaiider(Dim.  HaL, 
1, 39. — fn.,8,S4S);  tho  Qennalna,  deriTing  iu  twme 
Ikhii  tho  Latin  word  Genuni,  became  the  hmn'broik- 
WTJ  Roinalae  and  Remos  were  said  to  hare  been  found 
under  the  *'  ficns  RnminaliB,"  which  grew  in  its  Ticinity 
(Farro,  L.  L.,  4, 18),  while  at  the  foot  of  the  bill  was 
the  temple  of  Japiter  Stator,  said  to  have  been  fband- 
ed  by  Romiftus.  (Lie.,  1,  12.— Pkhi.  Htl.  3,  50.) 
Here  also  were  the  cottage  of  Romulus,  near  the  steps 
called  "  Gradut  jmlekri  littori*'"  (Ptut.,  Vit.  Rom.), 
and  the  sacristy  of  the  Salii,  in  which  were  kept  the 
ener/to,  and  other  sacred  relics.  {Dion.  Hal.,  9,  TO. 
—Vtd.  Max.,  1,  8,  11. )~ Sixty  years  before  the  de- 
Btraetion  of  Troy  (B.C.  1344),  Evaoder,  at  the  bead  of 
a  colony  of  Arcadiana,  is  said  to  hare  left  the  city  of 
PallaoUnm,  and  to  have  fixed  Us  settlemrat  on  this 
hill,  to  which  be  gare  the  name  of  Pallatiam,  from  his 
natiTdcity  in  Arcadia.  Dionyaiua  (S,  8),  lArj  (1,  0), 
Solmus  (ie  emu.  Urb.,  lib.  S),  V^il  {JEn.,  8,  61), 
and  other  sDCient  writers,  agree  in  giving  tfaiv  as  a  re- 
ceived tavdition,  of  the  Tsiue  of  which,  however,  the 
nnatigatfona  of  modem  philologists  have  taught  ns 
'43  eatntMn  no  very  exalted  opinion.  In  one  thing, 
iMnrenr,  dl  writera,  both  anelent  and  modem,  agree, 
namely,  that  the  original  site  of  Rome  was  on  the 
Palatine,  wbetber  we  ascribe  its  foundation  to  Erander 
or  to  RomnloB.  The  steepneM  of  the  aides  of  the  hill 
would  be  its  natural  defence,  and  on  one  quarter  it  waa 
still  fiuther  ilrengtiwned  by  a  awunp,  which  lay  between 
Ae  UH  and  the  Tiber,  and  whioh  was  afterward  drained 
ind  called  the  Volabnm.  In  the  eeuree  of  Ume,  dwell- 
inge  sprung  up  around  the  foot  of  the  hill,  but  the  Pala- 
tine  mnst  still  have  remained  the  citadel  of  the  growing 
town,  jnst  as  at  Athena,  that  which  was  the  irSAif  be- 
came eventually  the  lucpimiXt^.  These  suburbs  were 
enclosed  a  line,  probably  a  rude  fortification,  which 
ibo  learning  of  T^eitnt  enUed  him  to  trace,  and  which 
be  ealle  \\»pmarnm  of  Romnlna.  (Ann.,  12,  34.) 
It  ran  under  three  sides  of  the  hill ;  the  fourth  was 
occupied  by  the  swamp  before  mentioned,  where  it 
was  neither  needful  nor  possible  to  cany  a  wall.  The 
ancient  city  was  cotnpriaed  within  this  outline,  or  pos- 
sibly only  the  citadel  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  was 
called  by  Roman  antiquaries  the  "  Square  Rome" 
{Roma  (iiudrata).  (Eitmuv,  ap.  Peat., «.  v.  Quadrate 
Roma. — Pfirt.,  Fit.  fiom.) — Varro,  in  the  tnw  wirit 
of  an  eQrmoIogist,  gives  us  our  choice  of  several  deri- 
vations for  the  name  of  Palatium :  "  It  might  be  called," 
be  aays,  "  Po^xiok,  because  the  companions  of  Evan- 
der  were  palantet"  or  "wanderers ;"  or  "because  the 
inliebitanls  of  PiUanteum,  which  is  the  Reatine  teni- 
tofj,  who  were  also  the  aborigines,  settled  there ;  or 
because  Pelalta  was  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Latinua ; 
•r,  finally,  becetHO  the  bleating  sheep  {baUaUet)  were 
iccofltomed  to  stray  upon  it.*^  (Varro,  L.  L,.  4,  p. 
161.)  It  )B  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  no  one  of 
Uie^  etymologiee  is  of  the  least  value.  The  nsme  in 
question  is  most  probably  connected  with  that  of  the 
goddess  Pole;  whose  Mstival,  termed  PaUiUf  was 
lauded  as  the  natal  An  of  Rome.  {ViL  Ailei.)— 
n»  PelatiM  Homt  at  the  present  d^r  ia  about  a  mile 
and  a  balf  in  eiienit,  and  ia  nearly  eqoare.   Hm  raina 


of  the  succcesive  edifices  wMch  bave  stood  "spoii  « 
have  raiaed  the  soil  around  its  base  considerably  above 
(he  ancient  leveL  Abont  one  half  of  the  surface  of  it 
is  called  the  Villa  Fameie,  which  is  let  and  cultivated 
as  a  kitchen-garden.  Adjoining  on  the  south  is  the 
Vill»  Spada. — "  With  all  my  respect  for  this  venera 
ble  mount,"  obsmei  a  modem  tourist,  "I  matt  say, 
that  it  is  very  litUe  of  ita  else.  I  had  previoualy  been 
diaappoioted  in  the  lowly  height  of  the  Capitol ;  but  I 
stood  yet  mon.  srnaaed  at  the  square,  flat-topped,  and 
dwarfish  elevation  of  the  Palatine.  It  must  certainly 
have  been  materially  degraded  by  the  fall  of  the  suc- 
cessive eeneiations  of  buildings  wliich  have  stood  on 
it,  from  ue  elraw-nofed  eottases  of  Romulus  and  hii 
Roma  quttdrata  to  the  ctmnbUng  erections  of  popes 
and  cardinals.  The  ruins  of  these  multifarious  edi- 
fices, heaped  up  round  its  bsae,  have  raised  the  surface 
at  leasi  twenty  feet  above  the  ancient  level :  still,  with 
all  the  allowances  one  can  make,  it  must  originally 
have  been  very  little  of  a  hill  indeed."  {Rome  in  (Ac 
Ifineteentk  Century,  vol  1,  p.  163,  Am.  ed. — Com- 
pare BurgegM,  Anli^iiita  of  Rome,  vol.  8,  p.  169.— 
Malden*a  ISttory  of  Rome,  p.  133.) — On  this  same 
bill  stood  the  famous  Palatine  Library,  an  account  of 
which  will  be  given  under  the  article  Palatttim, 

Palxtivh,  r  an  appellation  sometimes  given  to  the 
Palatine  Hill.  The  plural  form  (Palatia)  is  more  fre 
qoently  used,  and  contains  a  particular  reference  to 
tne  Casars.— II.  The  residence  of  Augustus,  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  afterwanl,  when  enlarged  and  beeutiiied, 
the  palace  of  die  Cesars.  Augustus  appears  to  have 
had  two  honses  on  the  Palatine;  the  one  in  which  he 
was  bom,  and  which  after  his  decease  was  held  sacred, 
was  situated  in  the  street  called  Capita  Bubula  {Suet  . 
Vit.  Aug.j  6) ;  the  other,  whf  re  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
sided f<»  forty  yean,  formeriy  belonged  to  Hortensina. 
Aftw  fbe  batUe  of  Actium,  he  decreed  that  this  last 
should  be  considered  as  publicproper^.  {Suet.,  Vit. 
Aug.,  n.  —  Serv.  dd  Virg.,  Mn.,  4,  4)0.)  Tiberius 
made  considerable  additions  to  the  house  of  Augustus, 
which  neither  in  size  nor  appearance  was  worthy  of 
an  emperor  of  Rome,  and  from  that  time  it' exchanged 
the  name  of  Annus  Augutti  for  Domut  TiberioMm. 
{Toot.,  Hiti.,  1. 77.— Oier.,  VU.  VUOl.,  15.)  Calig- 
ula augmented  still  farther  the  imperial  abode,  and 
bron^t  it  down  to  the  verge  of  the  Forum,  connect- 
;  ing  It  with  the  temple  of  Caator  and  Pollnx,  which  be 
converted  into  a  vestibule  for  this  now  overgrown  pile. 
He  also  fomied  and  executed  the  gigantic  project  of 
uniting  the  Palatine  and  Capitol  by  a  bridge ;  and 
concluded  by  erecting  a  temple  to  himsfllf.  (Auf., 
Vit.  Calig.,9t.)  But  even  his  folly  waa  far  sorpaseed 
by  the  extravagance  of  Nero,  whose  golden  house  ex- 
tended from  the  Palatine  to  the  Cslian  Hill,  and  even 
reached  as  far  as  the  Esquiline.  (Suet.,  Vit.  Net., 
31. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  16,  43.)  It  was  not,  however, 
destined  to  be  of  long  duration ;  that  portion  of  the 
building  which  interfered  with  the  projscts  of  Vespa- 
sian and  Titus,  on  the  Ccelian,  vras  soon  destroyed, 
and  little  remained  of  this  huge  and  glittertr.^  palace, 
except  the  part  whi?h  stood  on  the  PaUtme  Hill. 
(Viid.  Nero,  where  an  account  of  the  "Golden  House" 
is  given.}  Domitian  again,  however,  renewed  and 
even  enlarged  the  favourite  abode  of  the  Ceaars ,-  and 
such  appears  to  have  been  the  lavish  magnificence 
which  be  diq>layed  in  these  vrorks,  that  Plutarch,  quo 
ting  a  sentence  of  Epicharmut,  compares  him  to  M< 
das,  who  converted  ever)'thii^  into  gold.  (Vit.  PuH.) 
Stripped  by  Trajan  of  its  gaudy  decorations,  which 
were  destined  to  adorn  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus  (JIfiirt.,  13,  76),  it  was  ^erward  destroyed  ot 
much  injured  by  fire  under  Commodus,  but  was  once 
more  restored  hj  that  emperor,  and  fimher  enricb> 
ed  by  Heliogabalos;  Alexander  Ssmaa  (Lcn^^rtdw, 
H^gab.,  8.-~Id.,  Alex.  Set.,  9i),  and  almost  ev«y 
anccMdinf  emperor  until  the  reign  of  Hieodorie 
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{(ktnoi.,  7,  A.) — Contigiiout  to  tbe  home  ol  Aogiw- 
tua  wta  ihe  famoui  teicpte  of  the  Palttine  Apollo, 
erected  bv  the  emperor  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  taiie  lo 
that  deity  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Actium. 
Ovid  and  Propertiua  deacribe  it  aa  a  aplendid  atiuclure 
of  white  marble.  (Op.,  TrUt.,%  l.—Properl.,  2,  31.) 
The  portico  mote  eapecial^  waa  an  object  of  admira- 
tion ;  it  was  adorned  with  columns  of  Afiictn  marble, 
and  atatnes  of  Ihe  Danaidea.  Connected  with  tb« 
temple  waa  a  magnificcDt  Itbruy,  filled  with  the  worka 
of  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  autbora.  (Suet.,  Vit. 
Aug.,  39.)  It  contained,  according  lo  PUny  (34,  7], 
a  colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  in  bronze,  of  Tuscan  work- 
manship, which  waa  much  eateemed.  {Cramer'a  Anc. 
lady,  ToL  I,  p.  448,  ««{;.)— of  ^  P*l«« 
of  tM  Casara,"  obaerrea  t  lata  writer,  "])ka  utat  of 
almost  every  other  monument  of  antiquity,  was  less 
the  work  of  foreign  barbarians  than  of  the  Romans 
themselves.  The  Gotha,  in  ihe  fifth  century,  pillaged 
it  of  its  gold,  its  silver,  its  ivory,  and  aiost  of  its  port- 
able treaaurea.  Genserie  seized  its  bronze,  and  all 
ita  rcnuiQing  precioni  metala;  and  tbe  shipload, of 
statues  whicli  the  capricious  Vandal  sent  to  Africa, 
was  supposed  to  conaiat  chiefly  of  the  plunder  of  the 
imperial  palace.  Tbe  troops  of  Beliurius  lodged  in 
it ;  BO  also  did  the  soldiers  of  Totila,  during  his  second 
occupation  of  Home ;  but  that  is  no  proof  of  its  de- 
struction :  on  the  contruy,  the  spoils  of  modem  ezcs- 
vations  have  proved  how  rast  were  the  treasures  of  art 
and  magnificence,  whith  bad  been  spared  or  despised 
by  their  forbearance  or  ignorance ;  and,  however  the 
interior  splendour  of  tbe  palace  of  the  CBsara  might 
suffer  by  these  baibarian  inmates,  we  know,  st  least, 
that  its  immense  exterior,  its  courts  and  corridors,  and 
walls,  and  roofs,  and  pavements,  were  in  perfect  pres- 
ervation at  a  much  later  period;  for  in  the  days  of 
Hcraclius,  the  beginning  of  tbe  sevontb  century,  it 
was  still  fit  to  nceive  a  ronl  guest,  and  it  appeara  to 
have  been  entire  in  the  eighth  cenlurf ,  firom  the  men- 
tion made  of  it  by  Anaatasius.  In  the  long  feudal 
wars  of  the  Roman  nobles,  durins  the  barbarous  ages, 
its  rain  began.  It  was  attacked  and  fortified,  taken 
and  retaken,  and  for  a  length -of  time  was  the  central 
rurtress  of  the  Frangipani  family,  who  possessed  a 
chAin  of  ndoubta  around  it,  erected  on  the  mina  of 
Rome.  But  its  final  deatnction  waa  conaanunated 
by  the  Fameae  popes  and  princes,  who  laboriously  de- 
stroyed its  ruins  to  build  up  their  palaces  and  villas 
with  the  materials ;  buried  these  magnificent  halls  be- 
neath their  wretched  gardens,  and  erected  upon  them 
the  hideous  snromer-bmises  and  grottoes,  tbe  deformity 
of  which  still  impeaebes  the  taate  of  tbek  architect, 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti. — In  tlw  aouthem  part  of 
the  palace,  about  150  years  ago,  a  room  full  of  Roman 
coins  was  discovered,  and  a  magnificent  h&tt  hung 
with  cloth  of  gold,  which  fell  into  dust  aa  soon  as  the 
air  was  admitted.  About  one  hundred  years  ago,  a 
hall  forty  feet  in  length  waa  discovered  on  the  Palatine, 
the  walls  of  which  were  entirely  covered  with  paint- 
ings. They  were  taken  off  and  aent  to  Naples,  and 
there  were  permitted  to  lie  moaldenng  in  damp  cellars 
until  every  veatige  paintings  bad  disappeared." 
(Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  vol.  1,  p.  164,  teqq.. 
Am-  ed.) 

Palbs,  the  goddess  who  presided  over  cattle  and 
pastures  among  the  ancient  Romans.  Her  festival, 
M.^d  tbe  PalUia,  was  celebr^ed  on  the  21st  of  April, 
and  was  re^rded  as  tbe  day  on  which  Rome  had  been 
fennded.  Tbe  shejdierds,  on  the  Palilia,  Instrated  their 
Ancks  by  burning  sulphur,  and  makmg  firea  of  olive, 
pine,  and  other  substances.  Millet,  and  cakes  of  it 
and  milk,  were  offered  to  the  goddess,  and  prayers 
were  made  to  her  to  avert  disease  from  ^e  cattle,  and 
to  bless  them  with  fecundity  and  -abandanco  of  food. 
Fires  of  attaw  were  kindled  in  a  row,  and  the  rustics 
I'  K>3d  thrice  through  them ;  the  blood  of  a  horse,  the 


ashes  of  s  calf,  and  besn-stalks,  were  used  fai  yafifc» 

tion.  (Chid,  F—t.,  4.  721,  teff.—Keightk^  ed  te. 
—  TiAui/.,  1.  1,  36.— jU.,  2,  6,  87.  Mtq^.—PnfOU 
4,  1,  19.)  The  sUtue  qf  Psiea  was  represented  bear- 
ing a  sickle.  {TibuU.,  2,  5,  3a.~Keigbti4^'i  My- 
thology, p.  fi38,  »ej.)  The  woiahip  of  Palea  waa  often 
blended  with  that  of  Vesta  (iSere.  ad  Virg.,  JEitL, 
Gearg.t  8,  1),  and  sometimes,  again,  abe  was  repn- 
aent^  as  an  andrMynoos  divini^.  (SpxikgeKbt^, 
De  Vet.  Lot.  Rel.  Dom.,  p.  60.)  Among  tbe  Etrun- 
sns  we  meet  with  a  male  deity  of  this  nsmc.  (ShtUtr, 
Etnuker,  vol.  2,  p.  130.) — For  the  etymology  of  tlte 
term  Fo/ea, consult  Zoen{de  Obelise  p.  9\Z,Megq  ). 

Palibotbxa  f IlaAilSoepa,  Str^. — /'Jut.)  or  Piun- 
BOTHRA  ([la^aoepaJ  Arrian.—PtoL—SUfk. 
a  large  city  of  ancient  India,  at  the  junetiOD  of  the  £»■• 
nobus  with  the  Ganges.  (Amtm,  Ind.,  c.  10.)  It 
appeara,  from  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  writsrs,  u 
have  been  defended  by  wooden  ramparts,  having  670 
towers  and  64  gates,  to  which  Diodonis  Sicnlui  (%  39) 
adda  the  equally  incredible  alstement  that  the  place 
waa  founded  by  Hercules.  Making  all  doe  aUowanca 
tot  Oriental  exaggeration,  the  city  of  PelUiothia weald 
seem  to  have  been  one  of  considermble  site.  Tlie 
position  of  Palibotlita  k  s  been  much  dispoted.  Rob- 
ertson jplaces  it  at  viUoAo^ ,-  but  the  opinioQofJbjor 
Rennell,  who  assigns  it  to  tbe  neigbbouthood  of  i's^ 
na  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  tbe  Some, 
appears  more  correct.  Strabo  saya  it  waa  st  ^ 
confluence  of  the  Ganges  with  anotber  river  (Stnfc, 
702),  but  he  does  not  mention  tbe  name.  Arrian,  u 
above  quoted,  makes  it  lo  have  been  situate  at  tbe 

junction  of  the  Gangea  with  tbe  Eramwboas.  This 
atter  river.  Sir  W.  Jonee  remarks,  is  evUently  the 
Sanacrit  HiranyavikA.  The  "  Amara  Kosha,"  as  aa- 
cient  Sanscrit  dictionary,  gives  this  river  as  syneny- 
mous  with  Sone.  (Scklegel,  Reficxionj  tvr  [Eltit 
det  Langwu  .AawftnM,  p.  100.— /<i.  bHnJu  Alfr 
otUk.,  vol  3,  P..394.— WiUeii'a  TImirt  ^thtOth 
dui,  vol.  S,  p.  135,  2d  ed.) 

PalIci  or  pALtaci,  two  deities,  sons  of  Jupiter  by 
the  Sicilian  nymph  Thalia,  or,  as  others  give  the  name. 
.£tna.  Thalia  having  been  united  to  Jupiter  near  Ihe 
river  SymethuB,  and  not  far  from  the  city  of  Cstana, 
and  fearing  tbe  wrath  of  Juno,  enoeated  the  god  to 
conceal  her  from  that  deity.  Jupitn  complied,  and 
hid  her  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth:  and,  when  tbe 
time  of  her  delivery  had  arrived,  (he  eatdi  epsoed 
again,  and  two  children  came  forth.  These  were 
called  Palid,  either  from  va?uv,  "again,"  becanss 
they  carae  forth  into  tbe  light  on  ibe  earth's  baviog 
again  gqted ;  or  fipmn  rbM',  "agmn,"  and  k""* 
"toconu,"  because,  after  having  beMi  consipied  to  the 
bowela  of  tbe  earth,  they  bad  egtin  come  lonb  there- 
from. The  Palici  were  worahipped  with  steat  wlem 
nity  by  the  Sicilians,  and  near  their  temple  were  twa 
small  lakes  of  sulphureous  water,  which  were  supposed 
to  have  sprung  out  of  the  earth  at  the  same  Uma  that 
they  were  bom.  These  pools  were  properiy  era  ten 
of  volcanoes,  and  their  depths  wen  ODltnown.  (Died. 
Sie.,  11,89.)  Tbe  wster  kept  continuaUy  babUinK 
up  from  them,  emitting  at  the  aame  time  a  aalphnnooa 
stench.  Tbe  neighbouring  inhabitants  called  tbea 
Delli,  and  auppoaed  them  to  be  tbe  brotbcn  of  lbs 
Palici.  {Macrob.,  Sat.,  6,  19.)  A  curious  coileiB, 
tending  to  show  the  power  of  the  priaetbood,  vas  con* 
nected  with  these  lakes.  AU  conUovarsies,  of  wbat> 
soever  kind,  were  here  decided ;  and  it  waa  sufficient 
in  order  to  aubstaatiate  a  charge  or  eleer  one'a  self  from 
an  accusatitm,  to  swear  by  these  waters  and  dqiail 
unhurt ;  for,  if  the  oath  were  a  Cilae  one,  lite  futf 
who  made  it  waa  either  struck  dead,  or  deprived  ol 
sifiht,  or  punished  in  some  other  pretematuial  aiiiasf 
(Diod.  Sic,  I.  e.)  The  temple  also  was  an  isvieJabii 
asylum  for  slavoa,  eqwetallj  those  who  bsd  emsl  vss 
ters  i  and  tbe  latter  were  compelled  *o  pnwiise  a  mm 
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frnUt  muAa  ot  trMtment,  ind  to  nttfy  their  momiae 
vaa  an  oath,  before  tiM  fugitivu  rMumed. — The  Si* 
eilian  leader  Ducetiaa  fomtded  a  city  named  Palice  in 
the  vicioitf  of  ti»  temple  and  lakes.  It  did  not,  bow- 
iTR^'BoniMi  for  anv  langth  of  lima,  but  waa  alread;^  in 
nina  in  the  time  of  Dioonas.  Wa  are  not  icquaint' 
•d  with  tlm  eaaaea  of  its  overthrow. — The  Sicilian 
Paliei,  Kcordins  to  Cr«nz«,  an  mythie  creations  typ- 
ihiag  some  of  the  movementa  of  the  elements.  Some 
tuthoritiea  make  Ju[»)ter,  chsnged  into  a  vnltare,  to. 
have  been  their  father ;  while  oUiers  mention  Menaous 
ar  Amenaotis,  a  deified  stream  (perfaapa  the  stream  of 
the  year),  as  tbei;  parent.  (C/cm.,  HomH.,  6,  13. — 
Crtuzer,  ad  Cic.  de  N.  D.,  8,  89.)  Vakan,  the  god 
of  fire,  waa  one  of  time  sobteninean  geoii.  The 
stoiy  of  their  binh  and  subsequent  movements,  when 
stripped  of  its  mythic  character,  is  simply  this :  the 
Pslici  denote  the  elemsiita  of  fire  and  water  in  a  state 
of  activity ;  engendered  by  the  ateroal  power  of  na- 
lue,  bat  aubjected,  like  it,  to  eternal  vicissitudea, 
they  altanately  ese^M  liOiii  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in 
toneite  of  flame  or  water,  and  sgiin,  when  their  fury 
is  spent,  pioi^  into  its  bosom.  (Creustr,  SymMik, 
nl»,p.  ta».—ehUgnimt,  vol.  8,  p.  186.) 

Palilia,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Romans,  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  Palea.    (Vid.  Pales.) 

pALiNORus,  I.  the  son  of  lasius,  a  Trojan,  and  the 
pilvt  of  the  veasd  of  iEness.  While  the  fleet  was 
niliog  near  Capree,  he  yielded  to  sleep  and  fell  into 
the  asa ;  a  oircomsuuce  which  Virgil  has  dignified, 
by  representing  Mi^heus  as  overpowering  Pannurus, 
who  had  been  already  eibausted  by  the  fatigue  of 
watching.  He  floated  in  safety  for  three  daysihut,  on 
iaoding  near  Vetia.  be  ftiU  a  victim  to  the  ferocity  of 
the  inlnbitanla,  who  (it  warns)  vhH  wont  to  assail 
tnd  pionder  the  shipwrecked  mariner.  When  iBneas 
visited  the  lower  world,  he  sssured  Palinanis  that, 
iboogh  his  bonea  had  been  deprived  of  sepulture,  and 
though  be  was  thereby  prevented  from  crossing  the 
Stygian  Lake,  there  should  yet  be  a  monument  dedica- 
ted u>  hia  memory  on  the  spot  where  he  had  been  in- 
btananly  murdered.  This  eventually  took  place. 
The  Lucani,  being  sfiiicted  by  a  pestilence,  were  told 
by  the  otada  that,  in  order  to  ba  relieved  from  it,  they 
DQSt  af^MSse  the  maDes  of  Palinims.  A  tomb  waa 
sccordingly  erected  to  hia  memory,  end  a  neighbouring 
promontory  called  after  his  name.  (Virg.,  ^n.,  6, 
840,  te^q.—Id.  ih.,  6,  337,  uqq.—Serv.y  ad  loe.)~-ll. 
A  promootory  of  It8l<r,  oA  the  western  coast  of  Luca- 
iua,jiiai  above  the  Laus  Sinus.  It  was  also  called 
Pilinorom,  and  Falinnri  Plamontorium.  Tradition 
ascribed  ita  name  to  Palimtrua,  the  pilot  of  Mmm'. 
\yirg.,  JEn.,  6,  880.)  The  modem  appellation  is 
di  Palvmro.  Orosius  (4,  9]  records  a  disastrous 
shipwreck  on  the  rocks  of  Pilinurus,  sustained  by  a 
Ratnao  fleet  on  iu  return  from  Auica,  when  150  ves- 
sels were  lest.  Aogustoa  also  encountered  great  peril 
on  this  part  of  the  coast,  whm,  according  to  Amian, 
many  of  his  riiips  were  dashed  igunst  this  headland. 
(iJeU.  Cw.,  6,  99.  — Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  S,  p. 
373.) 

PALif^dsuH  Staoha,  sulpliureous  pools  in  Sicily. 
[Vid.  Palici.) 

PaixadIom,  a  celebrated  statue  of  Minerva,  said  to 
have  iUlen  from  the  skies,  and  on  the  preservatiiui  of 
which  d^Moded  the  safety  of  the  city  of  Troy.  The 
tnditioiM  respecting  itwwe  innummble.  According 
to  Aprilodimis,  it  was  made  by  Minerva  herself,  aiM 
waa  not  an  image  of  that  soddesa,  but  of  Pallas, 
daogfatsi  of  Triton,  whom  Minerva  had  slain,  and 
whose  loaa  she  afterward  de{Jored.  It  waa  first  placed 
m  the  akiae  with  Jupiter ;  but  when  Electra  had  been 
eompted  by  the  latter,  and  had  polluted  the  alatae  Vt 
her  toncb.  it  was  thrown  by  Minerva  upon  earth,  and 
fcn  in  the  Tniaa  taitiiorr,  where  Iloa  placed  ft  In  a 
which  he  bad  fbondad.  (.AfoOod.,  3,  IS,  3.— 
6F 


Heyne,  ai  he.)  One  of  the  sciu^iaats  to  the  Iliad 
811)  describes  it  as  C^tof  fUKpdv  ^i^ivov,  "a  smafl 
wooden  fisure  of  an  animal,"  made  by  a  ssge  named 
Asius,  ana  given  to  Tros,  when  he  was  building  thu 
eity  of  Troy,  as  a'  taliaman  on  the  preservation  of 
which  the  safety  of  his  capital  depended.  (Cfimpara 
Tselt.  ad  Li/eopkr.,  3S3.)  Another  legend,  alluded 
to  by  Clement  of  Aleiandrea,  made  the  Palladium  to 
have  been  formed  of  the  bones  of  Pelops.  {Clem, 
Alex.,  Admon.  ad  Gent.,  p.  30,  D,  ed.  Pari*,  1629.)- 
But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  famous 
statue,  the  Gredta,  while  before  Troy,  had  discorered, 
it  aeema,  from  Hotenna,  whom  they  fud  made  captive^ 
diat  the  Palladium  was  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  fall 
of  the  city.  He  informed  them  also  that,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  this  revered  image,  and  to  dimin- 
ish the  risk  of  ita  being  stolen,  there  were  many  others 
made  like  it,  but  that  the  true  statue  waa  the  smallest 
one  of  the  whole  number.  Helenus,  it  seems,  was  in- 
duced to  make  these  disclosures  partly  by  threats  and 
partly  by  presents,  but  most  of  all  by  resentment  to- 
wards the  Trojans,  in  consequence  of  Helen's  having 
been  given  to  De'iphobus.  The  Greeks  now  resolved 
to  carry  off  thia  fated  image,  and  the  enterprise  waa 
intrusted  to  Ulysses  and  Dtomede.  When  these  tiro 
heroes  bsd  reached  the  wall  of  the  citadel,  Diomede 
raised  himself  on  the  ahonldera  of  Ulyasea,  and  thus 
ascended  the  rampart;  hut  ha  would  not  diaw 
Ulysses,  atthough  the  latter  stretched  out  to  him  hu 
arms  for  that  purpose.  Diomede  then  went  and  took 
the  PBlladium,  and  returned  with  it  to  Ulysses.  Tha 
latter  beginning  to  inquire  into  all  the  particulars,  Di- 
omede, knowing  the  art  of  the  man,  determined  on 
overreaching  him,  and  told  him  that  he  had  not  taken 
the  Palladium  v^ich  Helenas  bad  meniioned,  but 
another  image.  The  statue,  however,  having  moved 
in  a  preternatural  manner,  Ulysses  immediately  knew 
that  it  was  the  true  one ;  and,  having  come  behmd 
Diomede  as  he  was  returning  through  the  plain,  wu 
going  to  despatch  him,  when  Diomede,  attracted  by 
tne  Brightness  of  the  weapon  (ss  it  was  moonli^t), 
drew  his  own  sword  in  turn,  and  frustrated  the  pur- 
pose of  the  other.  He  then  compelled  Ulysses  to  ga 
in  front,  and  kept  n^in^  him  on  by  repeatedly  stri- 
king him  on  the  back  with  the  flat  part  of  his  »ra£. 
Hence  arose,  say  the  mytbographers,  the  proverb,  "Zh- 
omedean  neutnty"  ^lo^^itug  itvayxT}),  applicabh 
to  one  who  is  compelled  to  act  directly  contrary  tt 
his  inclination.  (Consult  Etomim,  Adag.  Chil.,  1. 
cent.  9,  col.  390,  where  other  ezplanations  are  giv 
en.)  The  narrative  which  we  have  jnat  bean  detail 
ing  is  taken  from  Conon  {op.  Phot.,  eed.,  186 — vol 
1,  p.  137,  ed.  Bekker.)  The  scholiast  to  Homer  (£., 
6,  311)  states,  that  after  the  Greeks  had  becotDO  pos 
sessed  of  the  Palladium,  and  Troy  bad  fallen,  a  quar- 
rel aroae  between  Ajax  and  Ulysses  as  to  which  ot 
the  two  dioold  csny  the  image  home.  Evening  hav- 
ing come  on,  and  the  dispute  being  atill  undecided, 
the  statue  was  intrusted  to  IKomede  for  safe-kce^Hog 
until  the  next  morning ;  but  during  the  night  Aja 
was  secretly  murdered.  Other  accounts  make  the 
Palladium  to  have  willingly  accomwinied  Ulysses  and 
Diomede  (Ost'd,  Fatt,  6,  431.— TV^Atod.,  64),  and 
both  herpes  to  have  been  equally  concerned  in  the  en- 
terprise. (Prod.,  Arg.  II.  Farv. — Heyne,  Excurt.,  9, 
ad  JEn.,  S,  p.  30S.)  Pausanias  relates,  that  Diomede, 
on  his  return  from  Troy,  brought  away  the  Palladian 
along  with  him ;  and  that,  having  reached  the  coast  of 
Attica,  near  the  promontory  of  l^lemm,  his  foUowers, 
mistaking  it  for  an  enemy's  country,  landed  bv  n^hi 
and  ravaged  the  adjacent  parts.  Dmnophoto,  howev- 
er, came  out  against  them,  and  beln^qoally  ignorant, 
on  bis  psrt,  of  the  real  character  of  His  opponents,  at- 
tacked them,  and  took  from  them  tiia  Palladium, 
which  was  preserved  tbenafter  m  the  Athenian  Acrop 
olis.   (Pautaiuu,  1,  88.)   Harpociation,  who  is  fv 
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towed  lij  Snidaa,  uys  it  wu  Dot  Diomede,  but  A^- 
Domiion.  The  Aigivea,  on  the  other  bs&d  meu- 
tuned  that  they  bad  the  true  f^lUdinin  n  tbaii  :od&- 
uj  {Paiuan.,  ft,  23} ;  while  Faueuiu  \  aMii  inaieU 
iIm^  ^neu  earned  with  him  the  Jtue  ilatue  to 
Italy  (I.  e.).  It  was  to  eatabliahed  belief  amonff  the 
Recntns  ttwt  Uieir  city  contained  the  real  Palladium, 
and  that  it  waa  preaerved  in  the  temple  of  VeeU.  It 
WM  regarded  aa  the  fated  pledge  of  the  continuance 
vf  their  empire,  and  not  even  ibe  Pontifez  Maximua 
«as  allowed  to  behold  it.  (Ovid,  Futt.,  6,  424,  ae^q.) 
Hence  on  ancient  gema  we  sometimes  aee  Vesu  rep- 
Meented  with  the  Palladium.  {Maffei,  Gemm.  Ant., 
».  S,  n.  76.)  Herodian  relatea  (1, 114),  that  when,  in 
Um  reign  of  Commodus,  the  temple  of  Vesta  waa 
consumed,  the  Palladium  was  for  the  first  time  ex- 
posed to  public  f  iew,  the  Vestal  Virgins  having  con- 
veyed it  through  the  Via  Sacra  lo  im  palace  of  iba 
atnperor.  This  was  the  only  instance  of  ita  hiving 
been  diaturbed  linea  the  lime  when  Motellue  the  Pen- 
Alex  reecued  it  from  the  flames  on  a  aimilar  occasion. 
{Ovid,  Fast.,  L  e.)  In  the  reign  of  Elagabalus,  how- 
ever, that  emperor,  with  daring  impiety,  caused  the 
sacred  statue  to  be  brought  into  his  bedchamber,  ap^ 
yufiov  TV  (Htrodian,  6,  6,  8.) — In  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  Komana  heving  die  PeUodium  unoqg 
tbem,  it  was  pretended  that  Diomede  had,  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  heaven,  restored  it  to  .^neas  when  the 
latter  bad  reached  Italy ;  aod  that  JEotn  being  enga- 
ged at  the  tin^  in  a  sacrifice,  an  individual  named  Nan- 
tes had  received  the  image,  and  hence  the  Nsuti&n,  not 
the  Julian,  family  had  t^  performancfc  of  the  ritea  of 
Uinerva.  (Kerro,  <i(p.  Sen.  mi  Virg.,  JE».,  S,  166.) 
This  story  deaerves  to  be  claaeed  with  another,  which 
states,  that  the  Ilienses  were  never  deprived  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  statue  of  Minerva,  but  coucealed  it  in  a 
cavern  until  the  period  of  the  Mithradatic  war,  when 
it  was  discovered  and  aent  to  Rome  by  Fimbria. 
{Serv.,  I.  e.) — From  all  that  has  been  ssid,  it  would  sp- 
pear,  that  the  ancient  cities  in  general  were  accustom- 
ed to  have  tutelary  imagea,  which  they  held  peculiarly 
■ered,  and  with  which  their  safety  was  thought  to  be 
iaiimately  connected  ;  and  as  Psllas  or  Minerva  was 
in  an  especial  sense  the  "  prolectress  of  cities"  {mJuoi- 
jCOf),  it  was  but  natural  that  many  places  eboutd  con- 
tend for  the  honour  of  having  the  true  image  of  that 
goddees  contained  within  its  walla.  (Du  Tktil,  Mem. 
ie  CAad.  du  Inscr.,  die.,  vol.  39,  p.  Z^.—Hemu, 
Ezcurs.,  9,  ai  JEn.,  3. — Spanheim,  ad  CalUn.,  H.  m 
tin.  PaU.,  39.) 

PallioIds,  1.  a  sophist,  a  native  of  Methone,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Conetantine  the  Great.  He  wrote 
Diasertations  or  Declamatory  Essays,  and  also  a  work 
cn  the  Roman  festivals.  (Photiut,  eod.,  132,  vol.  1, 
p.  97,  id.  Bekker.  —  SckHU,  Hitl.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6.  p. 
SIS.  ^11.  Ad  eaatero  prelate  and  eedesaaatical  writer, 
a  native  of  Galatia,  bom  abont  A.D.  368,  and  made 
bishop  of  Hdleaopotis  in  Bithynia.  He  was  ordain- 
ed by  Chrysostom,  to  whose  party  he  attached  him- 
self, and,  on  the  bsnishment  of  Chrysostom,  foU  un- 
der peraecutioo,  and,  being  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
his  see,  retired  to  Italy,  and  took  refuge  at  Rome. 
Some  time  after,  ventnring  to  return  to  the  Eaat,  he 
waa  haniahed  to  Syene.  Having  regained  hia  liberty, 
be  resigned  the  aee  of  Hellenopolis,  and  waa  appoint- 
ed to  the  bishopric  of  Alexandrea.  He  is  thought  to 
have  died  A.D.  431.  He  wrote  the  "I^susiacHictory" 
about  the  year  421,  which  contains  the  lives  of  per- 
sons who  were  at  that  time  eminent  for  their  extraor- 
ilinarv  austeritiee  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  It  waa 
called  the  "  Lausiac  History,"  from  Liusua,  an  officer 
in  the  imperial  court  at  Constantinople,  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated.  It  is  by  no  means  corUin  whether 
Paltadins,  author  of  the  "  Laosiac  History,"  and  Pal- 
ladiuB,  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Chrysostom,"  were  dif- 
lotent  persons,  or  one  and  the  same.  Dupip  thinka 
MS 


thst  these  were  the  productions  of  the  same  iadiniih 
al;  but  TillemoBt  and  Fabriciia  adtqit  lbs  oppoaiK 

Sinion.   The  best  edition  of  the  histwy  is  that  of 
ewvina,  L.  Bat.,  1618.    A  w«»k  on  tbe  astioBi 
snd  Brahmins  of  India  (flip!  ruv  tqc  'Ivdio;  idwur 
Kai  Tuv  BfMjt/iuvuv)  is  also  ascribed  lo  him  liy  the 
MSS.    It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  audm  o( 
this  book  hsd  been  actually  in  India,  wi  ich  cannot  ht 
affirmed  with  any  certainty  of  the  anchoret  PaUsdiah 
This  latter  work  is  given  in  tbe  gnomologic  CoUecriaa 
of  Camerarius.   An  edittoa  sIm  a|9>cared  frooi  Ika 
London  press  m  1665, 4to,  and,  with  a  new  title-pm 
merely,  in  1668.   Tbo  editw  (Bissaos)  apeaka  trftti 
work  aa  previously  unedited,  not  knowing  that  it  bad 
already  appeared  in  the  Collection  of  CametaiiBB. 
(Schill,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  34.)— III.  A  [^jii 
cian  of  Alexandrea,  distinguished  from  other  tniiTid- 
uals  of  the  ssme  name  by  the  appeUatiMi  cf  'lorpsnK 
fiffr^.   This  title  he  is  simposed  to  have  gained  I7 
having  been  a  professor  of  medicine  at  Awxssdiaa. 
His  age  is  very  uncertain ;  bat  as  he  quotes  Gslen, 
and  as  he  is  sevsral  times  mentioned  by  Rases,  m 
may  safely  place  him  somewhere  between  the  b^gio- 
ning  of  the  third  and  the  end  of  the  Dimh  centuiy 
A.D.    PalladtUB  wrote  a  commeDtarr  on  the  mxlE  w 
Hi)^x>crate8  respecting  Fractures,  which  has  lesched 
na  m  an  imperfect  state ;  but,  in  Freind's  opiakiD, 
what  remains  is  enough  to  let  us  see  thst  we  have  not 
lost  much,  tbe  text  being  aa  full  and  as  instructive  as 
the  annotations.    He  has  left  also  Scholia  on  tbe  sixdi 
book  of  Epidemics;  others,  sliU  unpublished,  on  the 
regimen  to  be  observed  in  acute  maladies,  and  a  liea- 
Use  on  Fevers.   The  scholia  on  the  E^Mdemics  of 
Hippocrates  has,  like  tbe  wwk  on  Fractures,  readied 
us  only  in  part,  but  is  more  valuable.    In  it,  sccoid* 
ing  lo  Fieind,  he  with  great  peisptcuity  and  exactness 
illustrates  not  only  Hippocrates,  but  also  several  pas- 
sages of  Galen.    The  treatise  00  Fevers  is  too  noit 
to  be  of  much  value,  and  almoat  the  whole  of  it  is  to 
be  found  in  Galen,  Aetlus,  and  Alexander  TrsUia- 
nuB.   A  work  on  alchymy  is  also  ssctibed  to  him,  but 
very  prc^ably  the  auiitor  of  this  last  production  has 
merely  borrowed  his  name.   The  cemmeDtaiy  is  ptd»- 
liahed  with  the  works  of  Hippocrates.  The  scbolia 
on  the  Epidemics  have  appeared  in  a  I^tin  translalkn 
by  Crassus,  Banl,  1681,  4to.    The  Greek  text  has 
lately  been  published,  for  the  first  Ume,  by  Diets,  in 
bis  "  iScAofia  m  HippoeraUm  et  Galaam,^'  dec.  Re- 
mommf.   Pnts*.,  1884,  S  vdla.  Svo.   The  trealiie  on 
Fevers  waa  edited,  with  a  Latin  veiMOii,  Chartist^ 
Paris,  1646,  4to;  the  last  and  best  edition  is  by  St. 
Bernard,  Liigd.  Bat.,  1745,  8vo.    Tbe  commntMy 
on  Fractures  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Ssntalbi- 
nus,  and  is  inserted  in  the  edition  of  Hippocrates  hj 
Fmsius,  and  in  that  of  Hi[q>oeratea  and  Galea  In 
Chartier.   Dieti,  in  his  neftce.  mentioiis  aDOtber  won 
PalladiuB,  which  he  found  in  MS.  in  tbe  lihruyai 
orence,  consisting  of  Scbolia  on  Galen's  work  "  Dt 
Secla,"  which  be  intended  to  publieh,  but  he  fDuod 
the  MS.  so  corrupt  that  he  waa  obliged  to  give  it  op. 
PalladiuB  appears  to  have  been  well  known  to  the 
Arabiana,  since,  besides  being  quoted  ty  Rases,  be 
is  mentioned,  among  other  commentators  Hippocra- 
tes, by  the  unknown  tuthor  of  "  Pkilotefh.  BMotk.,*' 
quoted  in  Casiri,  *'  BiiUotk.  Antbim-Sam.  Saat- 
rial,"  vol.  1,  p.  237    iBncydop.  Ut*.  KmcaL,  vri. 
17,  p.  Ul.—SeiwU,  Hut.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  7.  p.  SU.) 
—  Iv.  Rutilius  Taurus  .£milianns,  the  last  <rf  the 
I<alin  writers  on  agriculture.    His  work  is  entided 
"  De  Re  Rustica,"  and  is  divided  into  fourteoi  books. 
It  contains  materiala  selected  from  earlier  authors  ob 
this  subject,  snd  eapecially  from  CoIameUa,  whv  is  of* 
ten  literally  copied!    Neverthelen,  I^lladina  treats, 
in  a  much  more  exact  manner  than  Columella,  the  »■ 
apective  beads  of  fruit-tiees  and  kitchen-gardeas,  hftv 
ing  followed  in  these  the  wodt  of  Gaigilias  Mfaitudit 
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Woat  be  itatea  tMpeeting  the  mode  of  preservine 
froits,  Ac.,  IB  ttken  from  the  Greek  GeoponicA,  of 
whieh  be  appean  to  hare  posacesed  a  much  more  com- 
plete eopT  than  the  sbridgment  which  has  come  down 
to  ae.— Of  the  fourteeo  bookt  of  his  work,  the  first 
eonteiu  i  geneni  introduction ;  each  of  the  twelve 
Mlcwitiff  bean  ttw  name  of  one  of  the  months  of  the 
f  nr,  ana  treats  of  the  laboora  |Hroper  to  etch  aeaaoo ; 
A*  foaitaenth  book  is  a  poem,  in  ele^ac  mrasure,  on 
the  gntfiing  of  trees.  The  stjle  of  Palladins  is  in- 
comet  and  full  of  neologisms.  Tn  his  poema  he  dia- 
playa  aome  latent  by  the  variety  which  he  introduces 
m  describing  the  operation  of  ^ftiqg  as  suitable  to 
diff^ent  kinda  of  trees.  He  is  often,  however,  ob- 
aeore,  and  too  figurative. — CriUca  have  not  been  able 
lo  agree  aa  to  the  period  when  this  writer  lived ;  some 
f  being  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
others  at  the  end  of  the  fonnn.  Some  suppose  him  to 
be  the  same  with  the  relative  of  whom  the  poet  Rutrl- 
iuB  speaks  in  his  Itinerary  (1,  308}.  while  others  very 
justly  remark,  in  opposition  to  this,  that  the  last-men- 
tioned writer  was  a  young  Gaul,  sent  by  hia  fatiier  to 
the  capUat  of  the  empire,  to  atndy  law  there,  whereas 
PaOaOBs  bad  possessions  in  Italy  and  Sardima :  they 
add,  that  the  name  of  Pailadius  does  not  occnr  among 
those  of  the  prefects  and  other  high  magistrates  du- 
mg  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  while  the  title 
of  Vir  iUtulm,  which  the  manuscripts  give  to  our  ao- 
dior,  indicate  that  he  wea  inveateid  vrith  some  high 
official  dignity.  WemadorfF  has  attempted  another 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  age  of  Palladins.  The  fonr- 
tsentb  book  of  his  work  being  dedicated  to  a  certain 
Pasipbilus,  he  has  endeavoured  to  diacover  the  period 
when  this  latter  individual  lived,  whom  Palladius  styles 
a  wise  man,  and  whose  fidelity  he'  praises  {omatus 
fiiei).  AmmianoB  Msrcellinas  (29,  1),  in  speaking  of 
the  conspiracy  againet  Valena,  which  was  discovered 
nS71,  relates,  tlmt  the  proconsul  Eutropins,  who  was 
uaeog  the  accused,  was  saved  by  the  courage  of  the 
pfciLMOpbar  Pasiphiliis,  from  whom  the  torture  could 
wring  no  confession.  These  circumstances  harmonize 
in  eom*  d^ee,  according  lo  Wemsdorff,  with  the  ep- 
Hbeta  bestowed  by  Palladius  on  his  friend  ;  and  if  thia 
is  the  same  Pasiphilas  who,  in  396,  was  rector  of  a 
province,  as  appears  from  a  law  of  the  Tbeodoaian 
code  'X.  8.— Cod.  Tkeod.,  t.  %  tit.  IX  we  may  sop- 
poae  that  the  fonrteentb  book  of  Palladios,  where  no 
aUuHion  is  made  to  thia  ofSelaX  rank,  was  written  be- 
tween 371  and  S95.  {Seh^l,  HUt.  lAu  Earn.,  vol.  3, 
Pl  343,  teqg.) 

PALLANTsmt,  sn  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Reate,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sabines.  It 
was  said,  in  tradition,  to  have  been  foonded  bf  ^e 
Arcadtan  Pelaiigi  united  with  the  Aborigines.  (Dion. 
Hat.,  1,  14.)  Prom  it,  according  to  some,  the  Pala- 
tine Mount  at  Rome  ia  said  to  have  derived  its  name. 
(Varro.  L.  4.)  Holstenius  (ad  Steph.  Byz.,  *.  v.) 
thmks  it  must  have  occupied  the  site  of  Palazzo,  on 
the  hill  called  Fonte  H  Biett.  The  real  name  of  this 
place  vraa  Palacinm,  aa  hpMan  from  a  rare  coin  pub- 
lished by  Sestini  from  the  Museo  Fontana.  (Cla»tet 
Oat.  ten  Men.  Vtt.,  p.  12. — Cratiuft  Aitdent  Italy, 
nd  1,  p.  317.) 

PalluktIis,  I.  a  name  of  Aorora,  as  being  related 
lo  the  giant  Pallas,  whose  cousin  she  was.  Pallaa  was 
■on  of  Creiis  (to$  Kpetov),  Aurora  was  daughter  of 
Hyperitm,  and  Hyperion  and  Creiis  were  brother^,  off- 
■prioff  of  CaloB  and  Terra.  (Haiod,  Theog.,  134, 
arZliwSf  — OsiJ,  FaH.,  4, 373.— 7<i,  Met.,  9,420.— 
12.  \t,  191.) — II.  An  appenation  given  to  the 
Tritonia  Fama  in  Xjbya,  because  Minerva  (Pallas)  was 
tabled  by  some  to  have  been  first  seen  on  its  banks. 
{Pliny,  5,  4.— Mela,  1,  l.  —  Serv.  ad  Virg.,  Mn.,  2, 
171.) 

pAt.i.AirrlDi«,  the  fifty  sons  of  Pallas  the  brother 
tf  .Cs«Mia.  uid  next  h^irs  tf  *1»  Utter  if  Theaeas  had 


not  been  acknowledged  as  hia  son.  They  bad  i» 
course  to  arms  in  oner  lo  enforce  thejr  elain  to  Um 
sovereignty,  hnt  were  defaatM  by  Thesens.  tPhU., 
Vit.  Thei.) 

PALL4NTloii(naXXii'r(o»'),  a  town  of  Arcadia,  north- 
west of  Tegea.  The  Romana  affirmed,  that  from  thia 
place  Evander  led  into  Italy  the  colony  which  settled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  {Faiaan.,  8,  48. — JEh.^ 
8,  64. — PHn.,  4,  6.)  I^IIantium  waa  subaequen^ 
united  lo  Megalopolis,  and  became  nearly  deserted ; 
but  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  it  wss  again  restored  to 
independence,  and  received  other  privilegea  from  that 
emperor,  in  conaideration  of  the  ancient  connexion 
which  waa  supposed  to  exist  between  its  inhahiUots 
and  the  Romans.  The  ▼eaj^ges  of  this  town  arb  dis- 
cernible near  the  village  of  Thana,  on  the  ri^  tbe 
road  leading  from  Tripoliiza  to  Leondari.  (6eU*a 
Itin  ,  p.  136. — Cramer't  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p  349.1 

Pallas  (gen.  -Sdis),  an  appellation  given  to  ihe  god- 
dess Minerva  (JlaXyM^'AdTiva—Pailas  Athena).  Fot 
a  probable  etymology  of  ihe  term,  conault  remarks  at 
the  close  of  the  article  Hinerva.  The  ordinary  deri- 
vation makoB  the  goddess  to  have  obtained  Um  name 
from  having  alain  the  Titan,  or  Giant,  Pallaa.  (Vid. 
Pallas,  -antis,  I.) 

Pallas  (gen.  -antia),  I.  a  son  of  Pandion,  who  be- 
came the  fattier  of  Clytua,  Rules,  and  the  "  fifth  Mi- 
nerva," according  to  Cicero's  enumeration.  (JV.  />, 
3,  23.)  He  was  destroyed  by  hisdanghter  forattempt- 
ed  violence  to  her  person.  (Cie.,  t.  e. — Ovid,  Met.,  7, 
600.>— n.  One  of  tbe  Titans,  but  ennmerated  by  Clan 
dian  (Giganlom.,  94),  and  others,  among  the  Giants. 
He  waa  ihe  son  of  Creus,  and  grandson  of  Ccelus  and 
Terra,  and  waa  also  couain  to  AUrora.  (Vid.  Pallan- 
tias  I.) — III.  King  of  Arcadia,  the  grandfather  or 
great-grandfather  of  King  Evander.  (Serr,  ad  Virg., 
JEn.,  8,  B4.)— IV.  The  son  of  Evander,  according  to 
Virgil.  {Mn.,  6,  104.)  Other  poetic  legends,  bow> 
ever,  made  him  the  ofTsprin^  of  Hercules  and  Dyma 
the  daughter  of  Evander.  Pallas  followed  ^neas  to 
the  war  against  Tumns,  by  whose  hand  he  fell,  after 
having  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour.  The  belt 
which  Tumus  tore  from  the  body  of  the  young  prince, 
and  wore  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory,  was  the  immedi 
ate  cause  of  his  own  death ;  for,  being  vanquished  by 
.£neaa  in  single  combat,  he  had  almost  perausded  the 
victor  to  spare  his  life,  when  the  sight  of  Pallas'  belt 
rekindled  the  wrath  of  ^neas,  and  ao  indignantly  alew 
the  destroyer  of  his  youthful  friend.  (Ftrf .,  Jai.,  10, 
439.-74.  ib.,  12,941.) 

pALLXNE,  a  peninsula  ofMacedonia,  one  of  the  three 
belonging  lo  the  district  of  Chalcidice,  It  waa  situate 
between  the  Suiue  ThotmaTcna  or  Gulf  of  Salomki, 
and  the  Sinna  ToronaTcos  or  Golf  of  Casaandrit. 
This  peninsula  waa  said  to  have  borne  the  name  o. 
Phlegni,  and  to  have  witnessed  the  conflict  between 
the  gods  and  the  earth-born  Titans.  (Find.,  Nem.,  1, 
100.— 7i.,  Islk.,  6,  47.— LycopAron,  1408.)  It  is 
connected  with  Ihe  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of 
little  more  than  two  miles  in  tneadth,  on  which  once 
stood  therichand  flonrishinsci'tyof  Potidca.  (Scyl, 
Peripl.,  p.  26.)  Among  otner  towns  on  thia  penin- 
sula was  one  of  the  same  name  with  it,  according  t« 
Stephsnus  of  Byiantium.  (Cramer'*  AndeTit  Gruee, 
vol.  1,  p.  244.) 

PalmarTa,  a  small  iaiand  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  ofi 
the  coasts  of  Latinro  and  Campania,  and  south  of  tbe 
promontory  of  Circeii.  It  ia  now  PeJvtaruda.  {PUn. . 
S,  6.) 

PALMtKA,  n  celebrated  city  of  Asia,  situate  in  an 
oaais  of  the  Syrisn  desert,  nearly  half  way  between  tbo 
Orontes  and  Euphrates,  and  abont  140  miles  east- 
northeaat  of  Damascus.  Its  OrienUl  name  was  Tad- 
moT,  which,  according  to  Josepbna,  ahniifies  tbe  sama 
as  Palmyra,  "  the  place  of  palm-trees."  Then  aeaaa 
to  be  saffieient  evidence  that  the  Paimm  of  thi 
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Bitcki  wu  th«  "Tadmor  in  tbe  wilderDew"  bull 
hy  Solomon :  from  which  two  things  mty  be  inf«md ; 
linl,  that  thia  monarch  extended  his  arms  and  bis  Kr- 
titoiy  dius  far ;  and,  secoodlj',  that  be  must  bare  bad 
•ome  adequate' object  for  M  doing,  and  for  maintain- 
big  an  0atabUshmGDt  tnd  meting  a  city,  at  incredible 

Guns  and  expense,  on  a  spot  ao  remote  from  the  habita- 
a  parts  of  bis  kingdom.  Tbe  circnrasUnce  of  Palmy- 
ta's  being  situated  in  tn  oaiis,  sheltered  by  hilla  to  the 
■r3at  ana  northwest,  and  supplied  with  wbioleaome  w»- 
!«r,  and  also  on  a  line  leading  from  the  coast  of  Syria 
to  tbe  region*  of  Meaopotamia,  Persia,  and  India, 
■mat  have  pointed  it  out,  in  very  early  times,  to  the 
eanvans,  aa  a  con?en)ent  haltiog-place  in  the  midst  of 
tbe  desert.  The  Phanicians,  in  all  probability,  were 
icqoainted  with  it  at  an  early  period,  and  may  have 
suggested  to  Solomon,  with  whom  the  King  of  Tyre 
was  in  alliance,  the  idea  of  eatablishing  an  emporiam 
here.  We  read  in  the  second  book  orChroniclM  (8, 
4),  that  Solomon  "  built  Tadmor  in  tbe  wildemeaa, 
and  all  tbe  atoie-eitiea  which  he  built  in  Hamatb." 
Hsmatb  was  ft  town  and  territory  exteodii^  along  the 
banks  of  the  Orontes,  and  bordering  on  the  Syrian 
desert.  After  this,  we  read  no  more  of  Tadmor  in 
tbe  Scriptures ;  but  John  of  Anlioch,  [ffobably  from 
some  tradition,  says  that  it  was  deatroyed  by  Nebu- 
ehadneiHT.  The  first  notice  which  we  hare  of  it  in 
Roman  hiatory  is  at  Uis  comaMnceiBMit  of  tbe  wvs 
witk  tbe  ParUiiftns,  when  we  find  it  meniioned  as  a 
rich  and  powerful  city,  and  permitted  to  maintain  a 
state  <^  independenee  and  neutrality  between  the  cod- 
tmding  parties  in  tbis  struggle.  Marc  Antony,  indeed, 
•ttempted  to  plunder  it,  but  the  inhabitants  removed 
tb^  most  valuable  eiects  over  the  Euphrates,  and  de- 
fended the  paseage  of  the  river  by  tbeir  irehets.  The 
qntenee  ha  made  use  of,  to  give  such  coodoot  a  colour 
af  jostifie,  was,  that  tbey  did  not  preserve  a  strict  nea- 
trality ;  but  Appian  says  his  real  motive  was  to  en- 
rich bia  troops  with  the,  plunder  of  the  P^myrenea. 
in  the  time  of  Pliny  it  was  the  intermediate  enporiDm 
^  the  trade  with  the  East,  a  city  of  merehanta  and 
fitctots,  who  carried  on  traffic  with  the  Panhiane  on 
Ae  one  band,  and  Uie  Homans  on  the  other.  The 
produce  of  India  found  its  way  to  the  Rooian  world 
ibrou^  palmyra.  Pliny  has  very  happily  collected  in 
k  few  lines  the  most  striking  circamstances  with  re- 
gard to  this  place,  except  that  he  ukes  no  notice  of 
the  buildings.  "  Palmyra  is  remarkable  for  situation, 
a  rich  soil  and  pleasant  streams ;  it  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  a  vast  sandy  desert,  which  totally  separates 
It  from  tbe  rest  of  the  world,  aud  has  preaerved  its  in- 
dependence between  the  two  greet  empires  of  Rome 
and  Parthia,  whose  first  cue  when  at  war  is  to  engage 
it  in  their  interest."  Palmyra  afterward  became  alli- 
ed to  the  empire  as  a  free  state,  and  was  greatly  fa- 
voured by  Hadrian  and  the.Antonines,  under  whom  it 
attained  its  greatest  splendour.  We  find,  from  the  in- 
■eiiptions,  that  tbe  Palmyrenea  joined  Alexander  Sev- 
ens in  bia  expedition  against  the  Peraians.  We  do 
not  meet  with  the  mention  of  the  city  again  until 
the  reign  of  Oallienus,  when  it  makes  a  principal  fig- 
are  in  the  history  of  thoae  times,  and  in  a  few  years 
experienced  the  greatest  vicisailudes  of  good  and  bad 
fortune.  After  attaining  to  a  widely,  extended  away 
■nder  Odenatua  and  his  queen  Zenobia,  who  aurvived 
him,  it  fell  at  length,  together  with  the  latter,  under 
tbe  power  of  Aurelian.  ( Vid.  Odenatus,  tnd  Zeno- 
bia.) A  revolt,  on  hia  departure,  compelled  him  to 
rstum,  and,  having  reukcn  the  city,  he  delivered  it 
without  mercy  to  the  pillage  and  havoc  of  his  soldiery. 
Hiis  event  banned  in  ttw  year  37S,  after  which  Pai- 
Bjrn  never  recovered  her  former  importance,  allboogfa 
=t  is  certain  thai  none  of  tbe  public  edifices  were  m- 
iiroyed,  though  some  were  damaged,  by  the  soldiers 
Anretian.  From  this  time  Palmyra  bsd  a  Roman 
governor.   The  firat  Illyrian  legion  was  sutioned  hem 


about  A.D.  400.  But  Procopios  KU*.es  thsl  tiw  piaca 
bad  been  for  aome  time  almost  dearled,  vAen  JvaQniaa 
repaired  the  town,  and  suptjied  it  water  fttrtfaauas 
of  a  garrison  which  be  left  there.  We  bear  m  mm 
of  Palmyra  in  the  RoeaHiliistD^,  and  the  eeelaaiwiiprf 
historians  aupply  us  with  no  mfotmelioD  repecUne  its 
subsetjoent  lortones.  The  Modems  are  said  to  laee 
taken  it  under  the  caliphate  ^  Aba  Bekr,  Mehaaneft 
successor.  That  it  has  been  made  use  as  a  p'acs 
of  strength  by  tho  Saracens  and  Turks  antetrs  ban 
the  alterations  nude  in  ^  temple,  as  well  aa  honibi 
modem  tein|de  Ml  tbe  bill  Benjantnof  Ttrieb,wta 
visited  it  about  A.D.  1  ITS,  states  that  it  then  coMs'd- 
ed  about  MOO  Jews.  Abulfeda,  who  wiole  abort 
I8S1  A.D.,  mentions  very  briefly  its  aitnation,  refep 
ring  to  its  many  ancient  columns,  its  palm  and  fig  Itect, 
ita  Trails  and  castle ;  be  only  calls  it  Tedmor.— Ibi 
ruins  of  Palmyra  are  said  to  present  a  fine  view  at  s 
distance,  hot  disappointment  socceeds  when  ibef  m 
examinMl  in  detail.  "On  opening  upon  ihsmwef 
Palmyra,"  saya  Captain  Mangles,  "  sa  seen  from  Aa 
valley  of  the  tombs,  we  were  much  attack  wrtli  Iks 
picturesque  effect  of  tbe  whole,  presentinff  ahoge^ 
tbe  most  imposing  sight  of  the  kind  we  bad  ever  seen. 
It  was  rendered  doubly  interestii^  by  oor  hsTing  trav- 
elled throogfa  a  wildemeaa  destitute  of  a  single  buiUmg, 
from  wlucb  we  eoddenly  opened  upon  these  inmaeia- 
ble  eolomna  and  other  rains,  on  »  eandj  ^ain  en  tha 
skirts  of  tbe  desert.  So  great  a  nomber  of  Corinthiae 
columna,  mixed  with  so  little  wall  or  solid  bnildiDg,  tat 
the  enow-white  appearance  of  the.  ruina  contrsMd 
with  tbe  yellow  sand,  produced  a  very  striking  im- 
pression." Great,  however,  he  proceeds  to  say,  wsi 
tbe  diss|Wointnent  of  himself  and  his  fdlow^val- 
ler  (Mr.  liby)t  when,  on  a  raionte  examination,  ibay 
found  that  there  wae  not  a  siiwle  coleaan,  pednnm 
architrave,  portal,  frieze,  or  other  arehitectunl  nm 
nsnt  worthy  of  admiration.  None  of  the  columns  ei< 
ceed  forty  feet  in  hel^t  or  four  feet  in  diameter; 
those  of  tbe  boasted  avenue  have  lillle  mow  than 
thirty  feet  of  attitude :  wheaeas  the  colnmns  of  Bal- 
bac  are  neaily  siz^  feet  in  height  and  seven  in  di- 
ameter, snpporting  a  moat  rich  and  beaat^uUy-WTOu|^ 
epistylium  oi  twenty  feet  more;  and  die  piDara  an 
constructed  of  tmly  three  pieces  of  stone,  while  the 
smallest  colnmns  at  Palmyra  are  fomed  of  aix,  mn- 
en,  and  eight  parts.  In  the  centre  of  the  aveone, 
however,  aro  four  granite  eolomna,  each  of  one  sip- 
gle  stone,  about  thirty  feet  high :  one  only  is  atiD 
standing.  "  Take  any  part  of  the  ruins  separately." 
saya  this  traveller,  *'  and  ih^  excite  but  little  inter 
est ;  and,  altogether,  we  judged  the  nsit  to  Falnrr- 
ra  hardly  worthy  of  the  time,  expense,  anxie^,  im 
fatiguing  journey  through  tbe  wilderness  which  *• 
had  undergone  to  visit  it.  The  projecting  pedeslah 
in  the  centre  of  the  columns  of  the  great  svenne  hats 
a  very  nnsightly  appearance.  There  is  also  a  gicsi 
sameness  in  the  architecture,  all  the  capilab  bciif 
CminUiian,  excepting  those  wliieh  sorround  the  Tcoh 
pie  of  the  Sun.  These  last  were  fluted,  and.  wbn 
decorated  with  their  brazen  lonie  capitals,  were  £oabt- 
less  very  handsome ;  but  the  latter  being  now  def- 
cient,  the  beauty  of  the  edifice  is  entirely  destmyso. 
The  sculpture,  as  well  of  the  capitals  of  the  cohimoa 
as  of  the  other  ornamental  parta  of  the  doorwsja  lod 
buildinga,  ia  very  coarse  and  bad.  The  three  uchea 
at  tbe  end  of  the  avenoe,  so  beaottfal  in  the  desips  m 
Wood  and  Dawkins,  are  excesaively  insigni6caLl,  the 
decorated  frieze  is  badlywrought,  and  even  the  de- 
rices  are  not  striking.  They  are  not  to  be  cocagared 
to  tbe  common  portals  of  Thebes,  if  indeed  tint  tgjp- 
tiaos  were  unacquainted  with  the  midi.**— 4f  infixior, 
however,  to  Balbec,  and  not  to  be  cetnparsd  te 
Thebes,  it  is  only  by  comparison  that  these  remains  ol 
ancimt  magnificence  can  be  widi  any  iHnpriety  thui 
subtly  eattnjrted  ;  and  when  diis  tnveUer  apedu  *>/ 
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Aem  M  baldly  rep&ying  the  toil*  ind  expense  of  the 
journey,  it  mast  b«  recollected  that  ha  was  alretdy 
•atiatMl  with  the  wonders  of  Egypt.  Yet,  taken  as  a 
tout  tjuen^le,  he  admits  that  tiMj  are  more  rinnarka- 
Ue  by  leasoa  of  Uieir  extent  (beinff  iwitIt  a  mile  and 
a  bdf  in  leogth).  than  any  which  be  baa  met  with  ; 
tliey  have  the  adranuge,  too,  of  being  leas  encumber- 
ad  with  modem  fabrics  than  almost  any  ancient  ruina. 
Bxclasive  of  the  Arab  villaee  of  Taamor,  which  oc- 
cupiea  the  peristyle  court  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
and  the  Turkish  barying-place,  there  are  no  obstrnc- 
fioas  whatevCT  to  the  antiqnitiea.  The  temple  itself 
u  disfigared,  indeed,  by  modem  works,  but  it  ts  still 
s  most  majestic  objecL  The  natiTea  firmly  believe, 
Mr.  Wood  informs  us,  that  the  existing  ruins  were  the 
works  of  King  Solomon.  '*  All  these  mighty  things," 
say  they,  "  Solyman  Ebn  Daoud  (Solomon  the  son  of 
Da*id)  did  by  the  assistance  of  spiiits."  King  Solo- 
HLOD  is  the  Merlin  of  the  East,  and  to  the  genii  in  hia 
seirice  the  Persians  as  well  as  the  Arabs  ascribe  all 
the  magniScent  remaina  of  ancient  art.  From  the 
datea  in  the  inscriptions,  in  which  the  era  of  Seleocua 
is  observed,  with  the  Macedonian  names  of  the  months, 
it  appears  that  none  of  the  existing  monuments  are 
earlier  than  the  birth  of  Christ ;  nor  is  there  any  in- 
scription so  late  as  the  destruction  of  the  city  by 
AureUan,  except  one  in  Latin,  which  mentions  Sio- 
ekaian.  "Aa  to  the  age  of  those  ruinous  heapa," 
sajs  Mr.  Wood,  "  which  oelonged  evidently  to  build- 
ings of  greater  antiquity  than  those  which  are  yet 
IMttly  Btandine,  it  is  difficult  even  to  guess ;  but  if 
we  are  allowed  to  form  a  judgment  by  comparing  their 
state  with  that  of  the  monument  of  lamblichus  at  Pal- 
myra,  we  m^st  conclude  them  extremely  old  :  for 
tut  building,  erected  1750  years  affo"  (Mr.  Wood 
(loblinbed  in  V53),  "  is  the  most  penect  piece  of  ao- 
tifoity  I  ma  saw."  {Mmuforvt  Senftun  GatU- 
ter,  p.  451,  Hqq. — Uodtm  TVavaUer,  part  S,  p.  10, 

Misos,  I.  a  river  of  Tbessaly,  now  the  Fanari, 
Uling  into  the  Peneoa  to  the  east  of  Tricca.  (ife- 
ToLf  7,  18S.) — II.  Major,  a  river  of  Mesaenia,  lalling 
into  the  Sinoa  MeaseniacQB  at  its  head.  It  is  now 
ibe  IHrnaiza.  {WalpoU,  vol.  2,  p.  3£.)  Pausanias 
afirms,  that  the  waters  of  this  river  were  remarkably 
pore,  and  abounded  with  various  kinds  of  Gsh.  He 
adds,  that  it  was  navigable  for  ten  stadia  from  the  sea 
(4,  34. — Compare  i*o7yi.,  16,  16).— III.  A  torrent  of 
Mesaenia,  falling  into  the  Sinus  Messeniacus  near 
Leuctrum,  and  forming  part  of  the  ancient  boundary 
ottwean  lAionia  and  Hesaenia.   {Sirab.,  36L} 

pAMPHlbi,  a  Qrecian  female,  whom  Photius  makes 
a  native  of  Egypt,  but  who,  according  to  Suidas,  Dio- 
genes  Laertius  (1,  34),  and  others,  was  born'  at  Epi- 
oaama  in  Argolis.  She  wrote  several  works,  the  con- 
tents of  which  were  chiefly  historical.  One  of  these 
was  entitled  '^mro/tal  loroptuv  {Historical  Abridg- 
menUy.  Another,  vrhieb  Photiua  has  made  known  to 
us.  bom  die  name  of  Zi^^xra  laropuw.  vrrmtv^naTa 
(HiHorieal  MiMtdUny).  It  waa  a  apeciea  of  note  or 
memorandum  hoA,  in  which  thia  female  regularly  in- 
serted, every  day,  whatever  she  heard  most  deserving 
of  being  remembered,  in  the  conversations  between  her 
mubuM  SocTstidaa  and  the  literary  friends  who  visited 
Ua  Jkhms,  and  also  whatever  abe  bad  met  with  wo^ 
thy  of  being  recorded,  in  the  course  of  bet  historical 
CMdinff.  Soa  was  nnitcd  to  Soetatidaa  for  thirteen 
jruzs,  oniing  which  time  the  conq>ilati<N)  waa  being 
brmed.  Ine  worit,  however,  was  without  any  syste- 
matic anangemiint,  though  it  would  appear  to  have  con- 
tained a  vast  variety  of  literary  anecdote,  some  few 
pealjmw  wbieb  have  reached  na  in  tbe  qnoutions  of 
otben-  Pbotina  only  knew  of  eight  books  of  this  col- 
betion*  bnt  Suidas  says  it  conuined  thirty-three ;  and, 
in  fiaet,  Anlua  Qdlius  (15,  17)  auotes  tha  39tb,  uid 
Uiogetoee  Laertios  (1, 24}  the  30i).   Tbe  work  ts  nn- 


fortunalely  lost.  .There  were  some  who  aaellbed  i( ft 

Soterides,  the  father  of  Pamphila.  {Suidas,  «.«.,  eon- 
rected  by  VoxnM,  de  Hist.  Grac.,  p.  737,  ei.  West- 
According  to  Pbotina,  Pamphila  lived  in 
the  ravn  of  Nero.  (Pftof.,  eti.,  175-^voL  1.  p.  1  It, 
ed.  Belcker —Yosnua,  ie  Hit.  Grac.,  I.  c.^SckUU, 
Hist.  Lit.  Gr,  vol.  4,  p.  106.)  Krtiger,  in  his  Life 
of  Tbucydides  (p.  7),  calls  in  question  the  credit  of 
thia  female  author.  {Westermann,  ad  Yost.,  i  c.) 
PahphIlds,  I.  an  Alexandrine  granunarian,  and  a 

Eopil  of  Aristarchus.  He  was  the  author  of  a  large 
sicon,  in  91  or  96  hooka,  often  qooted  by  Athenteus, 
in  which  be  bad  incorporated  the  lexicon  of  the  Cro- 
Ionian  dialect  by  Hermonax,  aitd  ao  Italian  (i.  a.,  Do- 
ric) lexicon  by  Diodorus  and  Heracleon.  Other  works 
of  his  are  enumerated  by  Alheoieus.  (Tfetdham,  Pro- 
leg,  ad  Geopon.,  p.  63,  segg.  —  Sclaoeigkacuser,  Ind. 
Au£t.  ad  Atken.,  vol.  9,  p.  169.)— II.  A  celebrated 
painter,  a  native  of  Ampnipolis,  but  who  studied  hia 
art  under  Eupompua  of  Sicyon,  and  succeeded  in  es- 
tabliabing  the  school  which  hia  master  had  ibnnded. 
Hie  charaeteristica  of  tbe  Sicyonian  school  of  paint- 
ing were,  a  stricter  attention  to  dramatic  truth  of  com- 
position, and  a  finer  and  more  systematic  stvle  of  de- 
sign. Pamphilus  taught  the  principles  of  this  school 
to  Apelles.  Such  was  his  autborih',  says  Pliny  (36, 
10,  36),  that,  chiefly  through  hie  influence,  first  In  Si- 
cyon and  then  thronghont  all  Greece,  noble  youth  were 
taught  tbe  art  of  luawing  before  all  othera ;  it  was 
coDsidered  among  tbe  first  of  liberal  arts,  and  was 
practised  excluaivaly  among  the  freebmn,  for  there  waa 
a  law  prohibiting  all  slaves  the  use  of  the  cettrwn  01 
ypa^g.  In  this  school  of  Pamphilus,  the  most  fa- 
mous of  all  the  ancient  schoola  of  painting,  the  pro- 
greasive  courses  of  stn^  occupied  t£e  long  period  oi 
tan  years,  and  the  fee  ofadmiaaion  waa  not  less  than 
8  ulent.  Pamphilus,  like  hia  maaler  Eopompua^ 
seems  to  have  bee'n  occupied  ptincipalty  with  the  the- 
ory of  hia  art  and  with  teaching,  since  we  have  ver^ 
scanty  notices  of  his  works,  x  et  he,  and  bis  pupil 
Melanthius,  according  to  Quintilian  (IS,  10),  were  the 
most  renowned  among  the  Greeks  for  composition. 
We  have  accounta  of  only  four  of  hia  paintuigs,  the 
"  Hetaclids,"  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  (PtiOui, 
3S5),  and  three  othera  named  by  Pliny,  the  ''Bat- 
tle of  Phlius  and  victory  of  the  Athenians,"  "  Ulyasea 
on  the  raft,"  and  a  "  Relationship"  or  Cognatio, 
probably  a  family  portrait.  These  pictures  were  all 
conspicuous  for  the  scientific  arrangement  of  tbeir 
parts,  and  their  aubjects  certainly  affbra  TOod  materiala 
for  fine  composition.  The  period  of  Fampbilus  is 
aufficiently  fixed  by  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
taught  Apelles,  ana  ha  consequently  flourished  some- 
what before,  and  about  the  time  of  Philip  11.  of  Ma- 
cedon,  from  B.C.  388  to  about  B.C.  348.  He  left 
writings  upon  the  arts,  but  they  have  unfortunately 
eufiered  the  common  fate  of  the  writings  of  every  oth- 
er ancient  artist,  He  wrote  on  painting  and  famous 
painters.  {Encyclop.  .Us.  Kttotel.,  vtA.  17,  p.  177.— 
SiUigr  Did.  Art.,  s.  o.)— III.  A  bishop  of  Cfasarea  in 
Palestine,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Eusehios,  who, 
in  memonr  of  him,  attended  "  PamphUt"  (t.  e.,  tfae 
friend  of  Pamphilus)  to  his  own  name  [vid.  Eusebius), 
Ho  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Berytua,  and  educateid 
oy  Pieriua.  He  spent  tbe  greater  psit  of  his  life  in 
Ceaares,  where  be  auffered  martyrdom  in  tbe  yeei 
309.  Pamphilus  waa  a  man  of  profound  learntiig,  and 
devoted  himself  chieflv  to  the  study  of  tbe  Scriptures 
and  the  works  of  the  Christian  writers.  Jerome 
states,  that  he  wrote  out  with  his  own  hand  the  great- 
er part  of  Orioen'a  works.  He  founded  a  libraiy  at 
Cnsarea,  cbiely  conusting  of  ecclesiastical  works, 
which  beeaate  celebnted  thoughout  tbe  ancient  world. 
It  was  destroyed,  however,  before  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century.  He  constantly  lent  and  gave  away 
copies  of  tlie  Scriptures.   Both  Eusebius  and  Jeronw 
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^mIl  m  fbei  Ligliut  tam*  of  bis  plaly  and  benevo- 
bftn.  '•rome  ttatea,  that  Fampbiliit  compoaed  an 
apology  for  Onwen  beforfi  Euaebiua ;  but,  at  a  later 
|«riod,  haring  diBcovered  thst  the  work  which  he  had 
laken  for  Pamphilus's  was  onlj  the  firat  book  of  Ea- 
lobius's  apology  for  Origan,  b«  denie(\  that  Pamphilua 
nTOte  anything  except  abort  letters  to  his  friends. 
'Ilw  truth  aeema  to  ba,  thai  the  firat  fi/e  booka  of  the 
"  Apology  for  Origen"  were  composed  by  Eosebioi 
aud  Fan^ilua  jointly,  and  the  Mztb  book  by  Euse- 
bins  atone,  after  the  death  of  Pamphilua.  Another 
work,  which  Pamphilua  effected  in  conjunction  with 
Euaebius,  waa  an  edition  of  the  Septua^int,  from  the 
text  in  Origen'a  Hoxaplt.  This  edition  waa  gen- 
tnSy^  need  in  tba  Eastern  cbnrch.  Montfaucon  and 
FtbriciuB  have  pnUidwd  "  Contents  of  the  Acta  of 
the  Apoatles"  as  a  work  of  PampbiluB  ;  but  this  ia  in 
all  probability  the  woik  of  a  later  writer.  Euaebiua 
wrote  a  "  Life  of  Pamphilua,"  in  three  booka,  which 
is  DOW  entirely  lost,  witb  the  exception  of  a  few  frag- 
ments, and  eren  of  tbeae  the  genumeneas  ia  extremeTy 
donbtfuL  Wa  have,  however,  notices  of  bim  in  the 
•*  Eedesiaatieal  History"  of  Ensehina  (7,  33),  and  in 
tho  "De  Yirit  JUuslrihu,"  and  other  works  of  Je- 
ome.    {tariner't  Creiib^ity,  pt.  S,  c.  69.) 

PiMfBDa,  an  early  Athenian  baid,  and  a  disciple,  as 
waa  said,  of  Linua.  Pbilostrstus  has  preserved  two 
remarkable  verses  of  his,  which  recall  to  mind  the 
qrmbol  under  which  the  Egyptians  ty^fied  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  nnireiae,  or  the  aDihor  of  an'oial  life.  The 
lines  are  aa  followa : 

Mi;3^i{I  re  (rot  Imreiig  xal  ^fuovtiy. 

"0*  Jme,  moat  glmoKt,  moat  mighly  oj  Ou  goda, 
tkon  that  art  tmdsptd  m  the  dung  of  aJteqi,  and 
horaea,  end  mii/w.**  (Pkiloatr.,  Heroic.,  c,  2,  p.  98, 
td.  Boiaaonade  ') — According  lo  Pauaanias  (9,  27), 
Pamphua  compoaed  bymna  for  the  Lycomede,  a  fam- 
ily which  held  by  herMitanr  right  a  share  in  the  Eleu- 
sinian  worahip  of  Cerea.  Pamphus  is  also  said  to  HtVe 
first  cong  the  strain  of  lamenution  at  the  tomb  of  I.fi- 
nos.  (Sem,  Hiat.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  1.  p.  SS—JVi/br, 
mat.  Ut.  Gr.,  p.  25.) 

PamphtlTa  (haftfvJiia),  a  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
extending  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from 
Olbia  to  Ptolemaia,  and  bound^  on  the  north  by  Pi- 
sidia,  on  the  west  by  Lycia  and  the  aonthwestem  part 
of  Ffaiygia,  and  on  we  eaat  by  Cilicia.  Pliny  <&, 
S6)  sod  Mela  (1,  14}  make  Famphylia  b«in  on  the 
eoaat  at  Fhaselis,  which  they  reckon  a  city  ofPampbyl- 
ia,  but  the  majority  of  writer*  speak  of  it  aa  a  Lycian 
city.  Pamphylia  waa  aeparated  ftora  Fisidia  by  Mount 
Taurua,  and  waa  drainea  by  numeroaa  streams  which 
flowed  from  the  high  land  of  the  latter  country.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  coaat  is  deacribcd  by  Captain  Beau- 
Ant  aa  flat,  sandy,  and  dreary  ;  bat  this  remark  doea 
not  aj^jr  to  the  interior  of  the  eoantiy ,  which,  accord* 
to  Mr.  Fellows'  account  (Exicitr«t0»<Hi  Aaia  Minor, 
p.  304),  ia  very  beautiful  and  pictuteaque.  The  west- 
ern part  of  the  coast  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountuna 
which  rise  from  the  sea,  and  attain  the  greatest  height 
m  Monnt  Solyma,  on  the  eaatem  borders  of  Lycia.  The 
western  part  of  the  country  ia  compoaed,  according  to 
Mr.  Fellowa  (p.  184),  "  for  thirty  or  forty  milea,  of  a 
masB  of  ineruated  or  petrified  vegetaMe  matter,  Ijring 
imboaomed,  aa  it  were,  in  the  ude  of  the  high  range  of 
marble  mountains  which  must  originally  have  formed 
the  eoaat  of  thia  coantnr.  As  the  streams,  and,  in- 
iaed,  large  rivers  which  now  from  the  mountsina,  enter 
the  country  fbnned  of  this  porous  masa,  they  almost 
lotaHy  diaamear  beneath  it ;  a  few  little  atreams  only 
«  Upt  on  Uia  surface  by  artificial  meana,  for  the  por- 
posa  (H  aupfdytng  aquedncta  and  mills,  and,  being  ear- 
iM  along  the  plain,  fall  over  the  elii&  into  the  saa. 
Tlie  course  of  the  rivers  beneath  these  deposited  phfaw 
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la  contlined  lo  lhair  tacmlnation  at  a  disbm 
out  at  sea,  where  tbe  watera  of  tbe  nvera  rise  aba- 

dsntly  all  along  the  coast,  sometimes  at  tbe  diatanos 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore."  lEncyd.  U$. 
KnoKl.j'vo],  17,  p.  177.) — The  Greeks,  ever  prone  ta 
those  derivations  which  flattered  their  natiansl  vanity, 
attached  to  the  word  "  Pamphyli"  (na/ifv?.o()  that 
meaning  which  tbe  component  words  miv  and  ^Jm 
would  in  their  language  naturally  convey,  namely,  "u 
assemblage  of  different  nations."  {Strab.,  668  ]  It 
was,  however,  farther  necesaaiy  to  account  for  the  in- 
portation  of  Grecian  terms  among  a  people  as  bubv 
roua  aa  the  Carians,  Lycians,  and  other  tribes  an  tbt 
same  line  of  coast ;  and  the  si^  of  Troy,  ao  fertile  s 
aourca  of  fiction,  save  riae  to  the  tale  which  soraoatd 
Calchas  and  AmpCilocbuB  to  have  settled  on  the  rim- 
phylian  aboiea  witb  portions  of  rarious  tribes  of  Ibe 
Greeks.  This  story,  which  seems  to  have  obtaintd 
general  credit,  ia  to  be  traced,  in  tbe  first  instance,  tc 
the  fsther  of  history  {Herod.,  7,  01),  and  after  him  il 
baa  been  repeated  by  Strabo  {L  e.},  Pansanias  {7, 3], 
snd  others.  Of  the  Grecian  origin  of  aeveral  tomu 
on  the  Pamphylian  coaat  we  can  indeed  have  do  doabt , 
but  diere  is  no  reason  for  anpposlne  that  the  ntiio  pop 
ulation  of  the  country  was  of  tbe  Hellenic  race.  It  ii 
more  probable  that  they  derived  their  origin  ftom  tbe 
Cilicians  or  the  ancient  So^rrai.  Other  etymologia 
mn  be  found  in  Stephanaa  of  Byxantram  (a.  a.  Roft- 
foiia).  Pliny  reports,  that  this  eonntry  was  once  eafi- 
ed  Mopaopia,  probably  from  the  celebrated  Grecini 
soothsayer  Mopsua  (&,  26.) — Pamphylia  poaaestes  bet 
little  interest  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  It  bGcane 
subject  in  turn  to  Crosaua,  the  Persian  monarths,  Al- 
exander, the  Ptolemies,  Antiochua.  and  the  Aomuit. 
Tbe  Utter,  however,  had  considerable  diffienliy  in  ex- 
tirpating the  pirates,  who  ewarmed  along  the  wbola  ol 
the  aoutnem  coaat  of  Asia  Mhior,  and  •en  dated  te 
insult  tbe  galleys  of  those  [MOad  repablicana  off  die 
ahorea  of  Italy,  and  in  sight  of  OMia.  f^pAylia  wu 
entirely  a  maritime  country :  its  coast  is  iodcnted  by 
a  deep  gulf,  known  to  the  ancients  by  itie  osma  of  Mtia 
Pampbylium,  and  in  modem  geogiuhv  it  bears  thai  of 
"  Ovlf  of  AttaHs."  The  ToritscaH  this  part  of  <^ 
fMiiM  by  the  appellation  of  7W-IK.  ( Onmer'a  Atia 
Minor,  vol.  S,  p.  278,  ae^q.)  Mr.  Leake  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  natural  features  of  part  of  this 
country,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Hi.  Fel- 
lows. "Prom  AlaiM  (the  ancient  Concesiam)  to 
Alara  (the  ancient  Ftolemaia)  are  wgfat  reputed  « 
caravan  hours.  Tbe  road  leads  along  tbe  lessbore, 
sometimes  jost  above  the  seabeach,  upon  high  woo^ 
banks,  connected  on  the  right  with  tbe  great  ra^  « 
moantains  which  liea  parallel  to  the  coaat ;  at  o&m, 
aeroas  narrow  fertile  valleys,  included  between  bRocb- 
ea  of  the  same  mountains.  There  are  one  or  two  fine 
harboura,  formed  by  islsnds  and  projecting  capes;  but 
the  coast  for  the  most  part  ia  rocky  and  vrilMotM- 
ter. — From  vlfarato  Jf«ui^a/{aituatsiieartlMOW0lta 
of  the  ancient  Melaa)  the  road  proceeded  at  a  dislaact 
of  three  or  four  miles  from  the  s9a,  crosnng  aemal 
fertile  and  wdl-culuvated  valleya,  and  passn^  sobh 
nest  villagea  pleasantly  aitoated.  The  vallm  aie  wa- 
tered by  streams  coming  from  a  rang*  of  toftf  aMotf- 
aina,  appearing  at  a.  great  dietanea  on  the 
(LeaJce'a  Journal,  p.  130.)— Tbe  Maba  is  dasoibed 
aa  a  large  river,  and  the  adjacent  valleya  aa  wd-cnl* 
tivated  and  inhabited.  From  JfatMS^  te  DaiiaJm 
(tbe  ancient  Sytlium)  the  country  ia  rapreaaated  u  be- 
ing a  Bucceaeion  of  fine  valleys,  aeparated  by  lidps 
branching  from  tbe  mountains,  aiid  oecb  watMsd  li^  a 
stream  of  greatw  or  less  magnitude.  (£aaiAAir 
nal,  I.  e.) 

Pan  (Ilav),  the  god  of  shef^rds,  and  in  a  latvM 
tbe  guardian  of  bees,  and  the  giver  of  aucceas  in  fin 
iBg  and  fevrUng.  He  haunted  moontaiDa  and  paatae^ 
WM  fond  of  tlw  partond  reed  and  of  aobrqiping  nynphi 
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to  totnx  be  combbod  that  of  man  and  beaat,  bavins  a 
red  face,  homed  head,  bis  noae  flat,  and  hii  legs,  thighs, 
tail,  an-1  feet  those  of  a  goat.  Honej  and  milk  were 
aStnd  to  him. — This  god  U  unnoticed  hy  Homer  and 
Ilesiod  ;  but,  according  to  on*  of  the  Homeridn,  faa 
^as  the  son  of  Mercury  by  an  Arcadian  nympb.  (Ham., 
^am.,  19.)  So  monstrous  was  bis  appearance,  that 
tbe  nurse,  on  beholding  ^im,  fled  away  in  aSright. 
Mncury,  however,  immediately  caught  him  up,  wrap- 
ped bim  csiefully  in  a  hareskin,  and  carried  him  away 
to  Olympus:  then  taking  his  seat  with  Japiter  and  wa 
other  gMs,  he  produced  his  babe.  All  the  gods,  es- 
pecially Bacchus,  were  delighLed  with  the  little  stian- 
oar ;  aad  they  named  bim  Pm  (i.  e.,  "  because 
he  bad  charmed  them  <U  /—Others  hbled  that  Fan 
was  the  son  of  Mercury  by  Penelope,  whose  love  be 
gained  under  the  form  of  a  goat,  as  she  was  tending 
in  her  youth  the  flocks  of  her  father  on  Mount  Tayge- 
tus.  {Herod.,  2,  lib.— Schol.  ad  Theocr.,  7,  109.— 
EtideaM,  333. — Txetta,  ad  Lgcophr.,  772.)  Some 
eren  went  ao  far  aa  to  aay  that  be  was  the  oflspring 
of  the  anuwis  of  Penelope  vritboUberaaitors.  (SchtZ 
ad  Tkeocr.,  1,  3. — Eudocia,  I.  e.  —  Sen.  adJEn.,  2, 
44.)  According  to  Epimenides  (SchU.  ad  Tkeocr., 
I.  c).  Pan  and  Arcaa  were  the  children  of  Jupiter  and 
Callisto.  Ariatippus  made  Pan  the  offspring  of  Jupi- 
ter  and  the  nyaopb  CEoeis  ;  others,  again,  aaid  that  he 
was  a  child  of  HeavcD  and  Earth.  (Sdul.  ad  Turner., 
7f  123.)  There  was  also  a  Pan  aaid  to  be  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  the  nymph  Thymbria  or  Hybria,  the  ii>- 
Btructer  of  Apollo  in  divination.  (ApoUod.,  1,  4,  I.) 
— The  worship  of  Pan  seems  to  have  been  confin^  to 
Arcadia  till  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  when 
Pbidtppides,  the  coorter  who  was  aent  from  Athena  to 
Sparta  te  call  on  the  Spaitana  for  aid  against  the  Per- 
sians, declared  that,  as  he  was  paaaing  by  Mount  Par- 
Umrios.  near  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  ha  heard  the  voice  of 
Pu  ealliog  to  him,  and  desiriiv  him  to  ask  the  Athe- 
nians why  they  paid  no  regara  lo  him,  who  was  al- 
ways, and  still  would  bp,  friendly  and  willing  to  aid. 
After  tho  battle,  the  Athenians  consecrated  a  cave  to 
Pan  nnder  the  Acropolis,  and  offered  him  annual  sac- 
rifices. (&rvd.,  6,  lO&.~Pbu.,  Vit.  Arut.,  11.) 
hamg  beforo  this  time,  the  Grecian  and  B»ptian  ay»- 
tema  oi  religion  bad  begun  to  naingle  aiS  combine. 
The  goat-formed  Mendes  of  Egypt  was  now  regarded 
as  identical  with  the  homed  and  goat-footed  god  of  the 
Arcadian  herdamen  {Her^-L,  2,  46) ;  and  Pan  waa  el- 
evated to  great  dignity  by  priests  and  philosophers,  be- 
coming a  symbol  of  the  maveree,  for  hia  name  signi- 
Sad  au.  Moreover,  as  he  dwelt  in  the  woods,  be  was 
called  •'  Lord  of  Ike  ^U*'  ('O  r^f  ^ifK) ;  »>d 
aa  ^e  word  hyU  (AM),  by  a  tacky  ambiguity,  signi- 
fied either  wood  or  frimithe  matter,  this  was  another 
ground  for  exalting  him.  It  is  amusing  to  read  how  ; 
all  the  attributes' of  the  Arcadian  god  were  made  to 
aoeord  with  this  notion.  '*  Pan,"  says  Setvius,  '*  is  s  . 
raetic  god,  formed  in  similitoda  of  natare,  wbroce  he 
ja  eallwl  Pan,  I  e.,  AU:  for  be  baa  boms,  in  wnili- 
ttpde  of  the  ravs  of  the  aun  and  the  boms  of  the  moon ; 
hie  bee  ie  nid^,  in  imitation  of  the  ether ;  be  hu  a 
•potted  fawnskm  upon  bis  breast,  in  likeness. of  the 
stars ;  his  lower  parts  are  ahaggy,  on  scc^Kint  of  the 
trees,  abruba,  and  wild  beasts ;  ue  has  goat's  feet,  to 
denote  the  stabili^  of  die  auUi ;  he  baa  a  pipe  of 
nvea  reeda,  on  account  of  the  bannony  (rf*  tbe  Iwav- 
ena,  in  which  there  are  seven  sounds ;  be  has  a  crook, 
that  IS,  a  curved  staff,  on  account  of  the  year,  which 
nm  back  on  itself,  because  he  is  the  god  of  all  nature. 
It  is  feigned  by  the  poets  that  he  atrug^ed  with  Ix>ve, 
end  was  conquered  by  him,  because,  as  we  read.  Love 
eonqnera  sll,  "  Omnia  vtneit  amor."  (Sera,  ad  Virg., 
£elw.,  2,  81.  — Compare  Sekd.  ad  Theocr.,  1,  8.— 
Bumicvt,  8SS.) — In  Arcadia,  bis  native  couatij,  Pao 
npean  nenr  to  have  attained  to  aoeh  distiDcttOD ;  on 
MocotniTt  w*  fi''d  in  Theocritoa  (7, 106)  ■  litdicFOoa 


account  of  the  treatment  which  this  deity  received  tarn 

the  Arcadians  wher  tbey  were  nnsuccessful  in  hmilmg. 
(Sehot.  ad  Tkeocr.,  I.  c.) — 7^  Homerid  already  quo* 
ted,  who  ia  older  than  Pindar,  describes  in  a  very 
pleasing  manner  the  occupations  of  Pan.  He  is  lord 
of  all  the  hills  and  dales :  sometimes  be  ranges  along 
the  tops  of  the  moontaina,  aometimea  pursues  tba 
game  in  tbe  valleys,  roams  through  the  woods,  floats 
along  the  streams,  or  drives  his  sheep  into  a  cave,  and 
there  plays  on  his  reeda,  producing  music  not  to  be 
excelled  by  diat  of  the  bird  "  which,  among  the  leaves 
of  the  flowery  spring,  laments,  pouring  forui  her  moan, 
a  aweet-sounding  lay,"  In  after  times,  as  we  have 
already  remaikaC  the  care  of  Pan  waa  held  to  extend 
beyond  the  herds.  We  find  him  regarded  as  the 
guardian  of  the'bees  {AtUkd.,  9,  226),  and  aa  the 
giver  of  euccess  in  fishingand  fowling.  {AnthoU,  7, 
1 1,  teqq. ;  179,  »eqq.) — -The  origin  of  the  eyrinx  or 
pipe  of  Pan  ia  given  as  follows:  Syrinx  was  a  Naiad, 
of  Nonacria  in  Arcadia,  and  devoted  to  the  service  <^ 
Diana.  As  she  was  returning  one  day  from  tbe  chase, 
and  was  psssing  by  Mount  Lycniia,  Pan  beheld  bet  i 
bat  when  he  would  address  her,  she  fled.  Tbe  god 
pursued  :  she  rescbed  the  river  Ladou,  and,  unable  to 
cross  it,  implored  tbe  aid  of  her  sister-nymphs  ;  and 
when  Pan  uiought  to  grasp  the  object  of  his  pursuit, 
be  found  his  arms  filled  with  reeds.  .  While  be  stood  > 
eigbiiw  at  bia  disamointment,  the  wind  bc^n  te  agi- 
tate tbe  reeds,  and  produced  a  low  musical  sound. 
The  god  took  the  bint,  cut  seven  of  the  reeds,  and 
formed  from  them  his  syrinx  (uvpivf)  or  pastoral  pipe. 
{Ovid,  Met.,  1,  690,  eeqq.)  Another  of  his  loves  waa 
the  nymph  Pitys,  who  was  also  beloved  by  Boreas, 
The  nymph  favoured  mora  the  sod  of  Arcadia,  &ak 
the  wind-^od,  in  a  fit  of  jealonsytblew  her  down  from 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  rock.  A  tree  of  her  own  name 
(ff-frvf,  pme)  qirang  up  where  she  died,  and  it  became 
tbe  favourite  plant  of  Pan.  {Nmnm,  43,  259,  se^f , 
—  Geofon.,  11,4.) — What  are  called  Paate  terrort 
were  ascribed  to  Pan ;  for  loud  noises,  whose  cause 
could  fiot  easily  be  traced,  were  not  unfroquently  beard 
in  momitainous  regions ;  and  the  gloom  and  lohelioess 
of  forests  and  mounuins  fill  tbe  mind  with  a  secret 
honor,  and  dispose  it  to  snparatitions  ai^bonaiona. — 
The  ancients  bad  two  modes  of  representing  Pan :  the 
first,  according  to  the  description  already  given,  as 
homed  and  goat-footed,  with  a  wrinkled  face  and  s 
flat  nose.  The  artiats,  however,  sought  to  sofien  the 
idea  of  the  god  of  shepherds,  and  they  portrayed  hitn 
aa  a  young  mfii  hardened  by  thfe  toils  of  a  countiy  life. 
Short  boms  sprout  wi  bis  ferdiead  to  eharaetwae  bim , 
he  bears  his  crook  and  his  syrinx,  and  he  is  either  na- 
ked, or  olad  in  de  light  cloak  denominated  ddatMf*. 
{Sil  Ital.,  13,  326,  teqq.)  Like  many  other  gods  whs 
were  originally  single.  Pan  was  multiplied  in  course  of 
time,  and  we  meet  with  Pans  in  the  plural.  (Plat., 
Left;  7,  SIS.— ATialmh.,  EecUt.,  1089.  — Jfo»eAw, 
8,  S2.)— Tbe  name  Pan  (Ildv)  is  probably  nothing 
more  Aan  wowv,  "feeder"  or  "  owMsr."  Bettmann 
eonneeta  Pan  with  Apollo  Nomius,  regarding  bis  name 
aa  tbe  contraction  of  Paan  (Iltuav),  and  he  refera,  in 
Bupport  of  his  opinion,  to  tbe  forms  Aleman  from  Ale- 
noon,  Amylhan  from  Amythaon,  &,c.  (Mythologiu, 
vol.  1,  p.  169.)  This,  however,  would  rather  favour 
the  derivation  of  Pan  from  Pooni  as  first  giTeo. 
Welcker  says  that  Pan.  was  tbe  Arcadian  fonn  at 
4atfv,  ^uv  tpham,  Pkan\  apparently  regarding  him 
as  the  sen.  (WeUker,  Kret.  Kol..  p.  ^.—Sckmnck, 
Andettt,p.%\3.—^Ke^hUey'tMylhaii^,p.^9,*t^.} 

pANACiA  (AU'He^,  a  dsugbter  of  .£ecabpiu* 
(Vid.  ,£sculapius.) 

Panatiqs,  a  Greek  philosopher,  a  native  of  Rhodes. 
He  studied  at  Athena  nnder  Diogenes  tbe  Stoiot.and 
afterward  came  to  Rome,  about  140  B.C.,  where  ha 

are  lessons  in  ]duloe<^y,  and  was  intimate  wiA 
i|MO  ^Ijriliamu,  tbe  younger  Lvlios,  a^  Pobrbina 
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AAei  ■  tine  PaDKllua  niumsd  to  Atheni,  where  be 
Wmbw  the  leidet  of  the  Stoic  •cbool,  end  wbwe  be 
died  at  ■  wtj  idraaccd  ue.  Poudotuu,  Sejrlu  of 
HeUeunutu,  Heeaton,  ena  Moeeuchiw  m  mentioiii- 
•d  tikooff  hii  duciplet.  Paantius  wu  not  ti^wrenUy 
a  etriet  Stoic,  but  ntber  an  Eclectic  pbiloaopber,  who 
lenpmd  the  auateiity  of  hU  aect  by  adopting  aoine- 
tfaiiw  of  the  more  re&neil  atyle  and  milder  piiociplea 
•fPlalo  md  the  other  eailiei  Acadenuciasa.  {Cic., 
it  Fim*  4,  S8.)  Ckeio,  who  ipealu  repeatedly  of  the 
•podu  of  I^natuit  in  terma  of  the  hi^st  veMiatiw, 
mi  acknowledgea  that  be  borrowed  mach  from  tbem, 
eaya  that  PaOBtiDB  atyled  Ptato  "the  divine,"  and 
"  the  Homer  of  Philoaopby,"  and  only  dieaented  from 
him  on  the  aobject  of  the  immortalily  of  the  aou], 
which  be  aeema  oot  l}  have  admitted.  {Tuse. 
Qttgut.,  I,  33.)  Aulns  Gelliua  Bays  (13,  5)  that  Pa- 
DBtiua  rejected  the  principle  of  apathy  adopted  by  the 
latn  Stoice,  and  returned  to  Zeno'a  original  meaning, 
namely,  that  the  wiae  man  ought  to  know  how  to  maa- 
tar  the  impreaaiona  wlucb  he  receives  through  the 
■•luea.  In  a  letter  of  consolation  which  Paostiua 
wrote  to  Q.  Tubero,  mentioned  by  Cicero  (De  Fin., 
4,  9),  he  inatructed  him  how  to  endure  pain,  bat  he 
Dcret  laid  it  down  aa  a  principle  that  f»ia  was  not  an 
■riL  He  waa  very  tempenie  in  hia  opinions,  and  he 
often  replied  to  difieult  questions  with  modest  hesita- 
tion, saying,  ^t^u,  "  I  will  consider.  "—None  of  the 
works  of  Panalins  have  come  down  to  as ;  but  their 
titles,  and  a  few  senteneea  from  them,  are  quoted  by 
Cicero,  Dtogenea  Laertiua,  and  othera.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  "  On  Dutiea,"  the  si^Unce  of  which  Cicero 
■Mged  in  hit  own  work  "  Dt  Qfieiu."  Panatius 
wrote  also  a  traatiae  ■*  On  Dirination,**  of  which  Cicero 
probably  made  oae  in  his  own  work  on  the  same  aufa- 
net.  He  wrote  likewise  a  work  ^' On  Tiaoquillity  of 
Hind,"  which  some  suppose  may  have  been  made  uae 
of  by  Plntareh  in  his  work  bearing  the  same  title. 
Cicero  mentione  also  a  treatise  "On  ProTidence," 
■aotber  *'  On  Magistrates,"  and  <hw  "  On  Heresies," 
or  aseu  of  philosophers.  Hia  book  "  On  Socrates," 
footed  by  Diogenes  laertius,  and  by  Plutarch  in  his 
"Life  of  Ariatides,"  made  probably  <  part  of  the  last- 
mentioned  work.  Laertiua  and  Seneca  quote  several 
opiniona  of  Panntioa  concerning  ethics  and  metaphya- 
ica,  and  also  [^yaica.  {Encya.  Ut.  KnoaL,  vol  17, 
p.  178.— Vim  iMnien,  Disp.  Hi$krke-Crit.  dt  Pa- 
uatio  RMio,  iMgd.  Bat.,  180S.  — CAdrdoM  de  la 
Roehette,  Melangtt,        vxA.  I,  Pom,  1813.) 

PiifATHKNiBA  (liavo^aia),  the  greatest  of  the 
Athenian  festivals,  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Miner- 
va (Athena)  as  the  guardian  deity  of  the  city.  It  ia 
Hid  to  have  been  instituted  by  Erichthonius,  and  to 
have  been  called  originally  Atkenaa  ('Ad^oio),  but  it 
obtained  the  name  of  PaiuLthenaa  in  the  time  of  The- 
•sua,  in  consequence  of  his  uniting  into  one  state  ths 
diSermt  independent  eommnnities  into  which  Attica 
had  been  previously  divided.  {Pausan.,  8,  2,  1. — 
PImt.,  ru.  Tlut.,  c.  iO.—  Thuafd.,  3,  15.)  There 
were  two  Athenian  feativala  which  had  the  name  of 
PanatheDBS ;  one  of  which  waa  called  the  Great  Pan- 
athenaa  (M«ydXa  Ilavad^aia),  and  the  other  the 
£csf  (Hixpd).  The  Great  Panathenm  was  celdna- 
ted  once  every  five  years,  with  very  great  magnificence, 
and  attracted  spectators  from  all  parte  of  Greece.  The 
Lees  ^nathuva  waa  celebrated  even  year  in  the 
Pimns.  {Harpoerat.,  :  v.  UavaS. — Plat.,  Rep.,  1, 
1.)  When  the  Greek  writers  speak  simply  of  the  fes- 
tival  (tf  the  Psnatbenoa,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
datafmiue  which  of  the  two  ia  alluded  to;  but  when 
the  PanatjMoaa  is  mentioned  by  itself,  and  there  is 
thing  in  the  context  to  mark  the  contrary,  the  presump- 
tion is  tlat  ths  Great  Panathenm  is  meant ;  and  it 
is  thus  spoken  of  by  Herodotus  (6,  56)  and  Demos- 
thenes {be  Fala.  Leg.,  p.  394).— The  Great  Panathe- 
Bssa  waa  cekhcatcd  on  the  38th  day  of  HeeatombMn 
988 


{CUmm.  Fa$i.  ^«U.,  vol  I,  p.  836),  the  IrM  s'  » 
Athenian  monUts ;  whidi  agnee  wiUi  the  aeeeaat  al 
Demoatbaies  {entra  I^meer.,  p.  70S,  jcf .),  who  |  laeck 
it  after  tin  twdMi  day  of  die  month.  Tbrn  it  hb 
stderabla  dispnia  as  to  the  time  wbsn  the  Leaa  Pu 
athenna  waa  eetebtated.  Heursius  [daces  ths  cclabra- 
tion  in  Tfaargeiion,  the  eleventh  of  the  Atheuu 
months ;  hut  Potitua  and  Corsici  io  HecatombMU 
Mr.  Clinton,  who  hss  ezamiited  the  aobject  at  conai^ 
•nhla  Imigth  (Fatt.  HmU.,  toL  1,  p.  88S,  saff anp 
puts  the  opimon  of  Manrsins ;  snd  it  does  noi  appaat 
impndmble  that  the  Leaa  Panatheuea  was  ceMmUd 
in  the  same  month  aa  the  Great,  and  waa  petfaipi 
omitted  in  the  year  in  which  the  great  festival  eccnnai 
The  celebration  of  the  Great  Panathensa  only  lasted 
one  day  in  the  time  of  Hq^rcbus  (Ttiteyd ,  6,  X), 
but  it  was  eontmned  in  Utet  timea  for  aerecal  di^sr- 
At  both  of  the  Panathensa  there  woe  gynuastie  csi> 
te^ta  {Find.,  laOm.,  4,  A%.~Potbix,  8,  93),  amaaf 
which  the  torch-race  secma  to  have  been  verj  popohr. 
In  the  time  of  Socrates  there  was  introduced  at  tbi 
Less  Panathenea  a  torch-iace  on  horseback.  {Plat., 
Rep.,  1, 1.)  At  the  Great  Panathenea  there  wwalu 
a  musical  contest,  and  a  reciution  of  the  Ilomeiic 
poems  by  riiapsodiets.  (Lj/Curg.,  contra  Laa.,  p> 
309.)  The  victors  in  these  contests  were  rewatdti 
with  Teaaela  of  aaerad  oil.  (Ptnd..  JV«iii.,  10,  M.— 
Sekol.,  ad  loe.—Sckol.  ad  Soph.,  (Ed.  Col.,  m.}- 
Tbe  most  celebrated  part,  however,  of  the  grand 
atbenaic  festival  was  the  soleom  procession  (mfix^), 
in  which  the  Peplus  (IleirAof),  or  sacred  robe  ol 
Athena,  was  earned  throu^  the  Ceramic  us,  and  the 
oUier  priocmd  pirta  of  the  city,  to  the  Parthenon,  tai 
su^nded  Mfore  the  statue  of  the  soddsss  withm 
This  Peplna  was  covered  with  embroidery  (ni)u£\f» 
TO. — Plat.,  Euiky^,  c.  6),  on  which  was  refaesairtaf 
the  battle  of  the  Gods  and  the  Giants,  eopwiaUy  Ihf 
ezploita  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva  {Plat.,  L  c. — £a. 
rip.,  Hec.,  486),  and  also  the  achievementa  of  ths  he* 
roes  in  ilw  Attic  mythology,  wh«we  Ariilaphanri 
apeaka  of  "  man  worthy  of  thu  land  and  of  lbs  P^iIm." 
{E^uit.,  564.)  The  embroidery  waa  worked  l^yoaag 
maidens  of  the  noblest  families  in  Athens  (calwd  Ip- 
yaoTlvai),  of  whom  two  were  soperintendcnts,  with 
the  name  of  Arrepborse.  When  Uk  fesbTsl  vaa  cele- 
brated, the  Peplus  was  brought  down  from  the  Aciop- 
olta,  where  it  had  been  worked,  and  was  w^eaM 
like  a  sail  upon  a  ship  (Poum.,  S9,  IX  which  wai 
then  drawn  through  the  principal  pans  of  the  city. 
The  eAA  men  carried  olive-branches  in  their  handa^ 
whence  they  were  called  Hiallopbori  {QiAXo^apaty, 
and  the  yonng  men  appeared  with  arms  in  their  hsndt, 
at  least  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus  {ThuMd.,  6.  £5). 
The  young  women  carrira  basketa  on  their  besd^ 
whence  they  were  c^led  Canephoti  (Kovf^qpoi). 
The  sacrifices  were  vary  oiuneiona  on  this  ocessioD. 
During  the  supiemacy  of  Athens,  every  sobfact  sutc 
had  to  fumiHi  an  ox  for  the  festival.  {StUi  ed 
Ariat&ph,,  Nub.,  885.)  It  waa  a  season  of  geoeial 
}oy ;  even  prisoners  were  aceuatomed  to  be  li^raled 
that  they  might  take  pan  in  ths  general  rejoicing 
(Sehol.  cd  Demoalh.,  Timoer.,  p.  184.)  After  the 
btftls  of  Maratboo,  it  was  uraal  for  Om  bemM  al  the 
Great  Panalhenaa  to  pray  for  ihe  good  of  lbs  FhMM 
aa  well  aa  the  Atheniana,  in  eoDSsqaeoea  of  tbs  aid 
which  the  former  had  afibrded  to  the  laHor  a  thai 
memnahle  fight.  The  proceasioD  vrfaich  has  jest  ban 
described  formed  the  subject  of  the  baa-raliafs  wbicb 
embelliabed  the  sztenocr  of  the  Paithenoo,  and  which  ut 
gsnoialhr  known  by  tha  aame  of  ths  PknatbonuB  fiieia. 
A  eooaidenble  portion  of  thia  frieze,  which  is  one  of  ths 
moot  splendid  of  the  ancient  woika  of  art,  is  new  v 
the  British  Museum,  and  betoogs  to  the  eoUaetioa 
called  the  "  Elgin  Marbles."— A  full'  and  detadad  ao- 
count  of  the  F^natbenaic  festivals  ia  given  fay  Ueoh 
sius  in  a  treatise  on  the  sabject.  whicn  is  nnatad  i> 
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fee  MTtDtli  TOlame  of  the  "TheMiinis'*  of  GrammoB, 
Biuyel.  Ui.  Knowl.,  vol.  17.  p.  133.) 

pAHCiiAiA,  «  fobled  tslind  id  the  Eaatern  or  In- 
iiu)  Ocaon,  which  Enbemenia  pretended  to  have  die- 
conred,  end  to  have  found  in  ite  c»[At>],  Pinan,  ■ 
ten^e  of  tfao  I'ripbylian  Jupit^,  eontaioinff  •  colomn 
fawoibed  with  the' date  of  the  birtha  and  deaths  of 
Buurr  of  the  gods,  [Vid.  Eahemerae.) — Virgil  makea 
■mition  of  Panchaia  and  its  "Mn/«ra  arena." 
iGwg.,  3,  l39j  The  poet  borrowa  the  name  fronf 
Eobeumia,  but  evidently  refers  to  Arabia  Felix. 
(Compere  Htynt  end  Vm,  ad  lee.) 
PaitdIros,  itHi  of  LycBon,  and  one  of  the  chieftain* 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans  in  the  war 
with  the  Greeks.  He  led  the  allies  of  Zelaa  from  the 
banks  of  the  .£sepiis  in  Mvsia,  and  waa  famed  for  his 
skill  with  the  bow.  (iZ ,  2,  881,  tiqq.)  It  was  Pan- 
dams  that  broke  the  truce  between  the  Greeks  and 
Tiojaru  by  wounding  Menelaus.  (It.,  4,  93,  teqq.) 
HswasafterwardslainhyDiMnede.  {U.,6,2M.)  In 
ana  pert  of  the  Iliad  (5,  106)  he  ia  spoken  of  as  com- 
ing from  Lycia,  bat  the  Lycia  there  meant  is  only  a 
part  of  TroBs,  forming  the  lerritoiT  iionnd  Zelea,  and 
inhabited  by  Lycian  colonists.  (Oonsalt  &utaA.  ad 
n.,  2,  824.— /feyne,  ad  loe.) 

PandatabIa,  an  island  in  the  Mare  Tyrrhennm,  in 
the  Sinu*  Puteolanns,  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  It  was 
the  place  of  banishment  for  Jolia,  the  dangler  of  An- 
goetns,  and  many  others.  It  is  now  ixofe  Vand^ma, 
{Liw,  63.  H.—M€la,'&,  7.—Plim,  8,  6  — Am. 
ManL,  615.) 

PANDfOM,  I.  an  early  king  of  Athens,  belonging  to 
mythology  rather  than  to  history.  He  was  the  son  of 
EtichthoniuB,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom. 
Id  his  rsign  Geres  and  Bacchus  are  aaid  to  b&ve  come 
IB  Attica.  The  former  was  entertaioed  by  Celeus, 
the  Utter  by  tcsrios.  Pandion  married  Xeuzippe,  the 
mUm  of  bis  mother,  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Erecb- 
tfaeas  and  Bates,  and  two  daughters,  Procne  and  Pht- 
Jnnela.  Bein^  at  war  with  Labdacna,  king  of  Thebes, 
•boat  bcindanes,  he  called  to  his  aid  Tereas,  the  son 
of  Mare,  out  of  Tlirace ;  and  having,  with  his  usist- 
tnce,  come  off  victorious  in  the  conteet,  tie  gave  htm 
'as  deogbter  Procne  in  marriage,  by  whom  Tereu* 
nd  a  SOP  named  Itys.  The  tragic  tale  of  Procne  and 
''hilomela  is  related  elsewhere.  (Fid.  Philomela.) 
Pandion  ia  aaid  to  hare  died  of  grief  at  the  misfortunes 
3f  his  family,  after  a  reign  of  40  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  EreehtheuB.  (ApolCid.,  3,  14,  6,  teqj.) 
The  visit  paid  by  Ceres  and  Bacchus  to  Attica,  during 
the  ra^  of;  Pandion,  refers  merdy  to  improvements 
in  agnenluve  wbieh  were  then  introduced.  {Wordi- 
worWt  G^eee,  p.  06.) — 11.  Hie  second  of  the  name, 
was  ebo  king  of  Attica,  and  succeeded  Cecrops  II., 
the  eon  of  Erechtheus.  He  was  expelled  by  the  Me- 
tionidtt,  and  retired  to  Megara,  where  ho  married  Pylia, 
tbe  daughter  of  King  ^los.  This  Ust-msntioned 
BKMwKb  bung  obligul  to  By  for  tbe  murder  of  his 
brolber  Bias,  resigned  Megara'  to  hie  eon-f  n-kw,  and, 
ntiring  to  ^  Peloponnesna,  built  Pytos.  Paitdion 
had  four  eons,  M^%,  Pallas,  Nisus,  and  Lycus,  who 
conquered  and  divided  among  them  tin  Attic  territory, 
JEa<w»,  as  the  eldest,  having  the  supremacy.  {Afi^ 
hd.^  8,  18, 4.— Consult  Heyne,  ad  loe.) 

PahdAri.  the  first  created  female,  and  celebrated 
n  one  of  the  early  legends  of  tbe  Greeks  as  having 
>eeo  the  cause  of  the  introduction  of  evil  into  the 
worid.  Jupiter,  it  seems,  incensed  at  Prometheus  for 
having  stolon  the  fire  from  tbe  skioa,  resolved  to  pun- 
wh  men  for  this  daring  deed.  He  therefore  directed 
Vulcac  to  knead  earth  and  water,  to  give  it  human 
voice  and  strength,  and  to  make  it  assume  the  fair 
form  of  a  virgin  like  the  immortal  goddesses.  He  de< 
flimd  Mlnem  to  endow  her  vridi  artist-knowledge, 
•^moBk  M  give  her  besoty,  and  Mercury  to  inifiire  hei 
■£  1   h^Milent  and  artful  di^osition.    Wheu  fmm- 


ed,  she  was  attired  by  the  Seaswis  and  Gracea^  aid 

each  of  the  deities  havtug  bestowed  upon  her  the 
manded  gifts,  she  was  named  Pandora  (AU-gifte^^ 
irav,  all,  ai>d  dopov,  a  gift).  Thus  furnished,  ahe  waa 
iMongbt  by  Herem^  to  the  dwetling  of  EiHinoibeus; 
who,  though  his  brother  PromeUieus  had  warned  hi« 
to  be  on  bis  guard,  and  to  receive  no  gifts  from  Jupi^ 
ter,  dazzled  with  her  charms,  took  her  into  his  liouaa 
and  made  her  his  wife.  The  evil  effects  of  this  im- 
wudent  step  were  speedily  felt.  In  the  dwelling  of 
Epimetbeus  stood  a  closed  jar,  which  he  had  been  for- 
bidden to  open.  Pandora,  under  the  influence  of  fe- 
male curiosity,  disregarding  the  injunction,  raised  the 
lid,  and  oU  the  evils  hitherto  unknown  to  man  poured 
out,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  earth.  In  terror 
at  the  sight  of  these  monsters,  she  shut  down  the  lid 
just  in  time  to  jHrevent  the  escape  of  Hope,  which  thus 
remained  to  man,  his  chief  support  and  comfort.  (He' 
nod.  Op.  et  D.,  47,  eeqq.—Id.,  Tkeog.,  670,  teqq.)— 
An  attempt  has  fraquenlly  been  made  to  trace  an' 
analogy  between  Ibis  more  ancient  tradition  and  tbe 
account  of  the  AdI  of  our  first  parents,  as  detailed  by 
tbe  inapired  penmea.  Prometheus,  or  forethouglU,  is' 
supposed  to  denote  tbe  purity  and  wisdom  of  our  early 
progw.itor  before  he  yicldod  to  temptation ;  Epim^ 
theus,  or  afler-thougkt,  to  be  indicstive  of  his  change 
of  resdution,  end  his  yidding  to  ttie  arguments  of- 
Eve ;  whielt  tbe  poet  express  es  bv  saying  that 
metheus  rsceived  Pandora  eltwbe  oad  been  caetioned 
hy  Promethne  not  to  do  eo.  The  eorioaity  of  Pandora 
violated,  it  is  eaid,  the  positive  injuiwtion  about  not 
opening  the  jar,  just  as  our  first  parent  Eve  diaregard* 
ed  the  commands  of  her  Maker  respecting  the  tree  of 
knowledge.  Pandora,  moreover,  the  anibor  of  all  bo- 
man  woes,  is,  as  the  sdraeates  (at  this  analogy  assert, 
the  anllwr  likewise  oflbeir  chief,  and,  in  fact,  only  sol- 
ace ;  for  ebe  closed  the  lid  of  tbe  fatal  jar  before 
Hope  could  escape;  and  this  she  did,  according  to 
Hesiod,  IN  eomplianee  mlh  the  will  of  Jove.  May 
not  Hope,  they  ask,  thus  secured,  be  that  honi  and 
expectation  of  a  Redeemer  which  has  been  traditif-ial 
from  the  eariiest  ages  of  tbe  world  t  Even  so  cm 
first  parenle  commit  tbe  fatal  sin  of  disobedience,  but 
from  the  teed  of  the  women,  who- was  the  first  to  of- 
fend, was  to  spring  one  who  should  be  tbe  hope  and 
the  only  solace  of  our  race. — All  this  is  extremeir  in- 
genious, but,  unfortuttately,  not  at  all  borne  out  by  tlie 
woitla  of  the  poet  from  whom  the  legend  is  obtained. 
The  jar  containa  various  evils,  and,  as  long  as  it  re- 
mains closed,  man  is  free  firom  ibsir  influence,  for  they 
are  confined  closely  within  their  prison-house.  When 
the  lid  or  top  is  r^ed,  these  evils  fly  forth  among  men, 
and  Hope  alone  remains  behind,  the  lid  being  shut 
down  before  she  could  escape.  Here,  then,  we  have 
man  exposed  to  suffering  and  calamity,  and  no  hope 
afforded  him  of  a  better  lot,  for  Hope  is  imprisoned  in 

tbe  jar  (iv  i^KToun  S6fiom  irldm  inri  xei- 

^eiv),  and  has  not  bssn  flowed  to  come  forth  and 
exercise  her  influence  thrau^  the  world.  Again,  how 
did  Hope  ever  find  admission  into  tlte  jar?  Waa  it 
placed  there  as  a  kindrii  evil  T  It  surely,  then,  conU 
nave  nothing  to  do  with  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer. 
Or,  was  it  placed  in  the  jar  to  lure  man  to  the  com- 
mission of  evil,  by  constantly  exciting  dissatisfaetioe 
at  the  present,  and  t  hope  of^somsdiing  better  in  the 
future  1  This,  however,  is  net  hope,  but  discontent. 
Yet  the  poet  would  actually  seem  to  have  regarded 
hope  aa  no  better  then  an  evil,  sioce,  af^r  stating 
that  tbe  exit  of  Hope  from  the  jar  was  srrestcd  by  the 
closing  of  the  lid,  lie  adds,  *'but  counticea  otfur  VMM 
wander  among  men"  (,6XXa  di  latfiia  Jivypa  iroT'  dy- 
dp^KOVf  ijiaktrat,  100).  It  is  much  mmralion* 
al,  then,  to  regard  the  whole  legend  as  an  ebullition  of 
that  spleen  againat  tbe  female  sex  oeeasionelly  exhib- 
ited by  the  dd  Giecisn  bards.  Tbe  resemblance  ii 
bean  to  tbe  Seriptoie  ocooant  is  very  i  j^irfaetotr " 
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Cvi  wu  tanpted,  Pindora  wu  not ;  the  fonn«r  was 
•ciliated  by  a  noble  tnatiuct,  the  love  of  knonUdge, 
the  latter  by  mere  female  ciuioaity. — It  wema  reiy 
•trange  that  the  ancienti  should  have  taken  m  little 
DOtice  of  thia  myth.  There  i<  no  allusion  to  it  in  Pin- 
dar or  the  tragedians,  excepting  Sophocles,  one  of 
whose  lost  satyric  dramas  was  named  *'  Pandora,  or 
the  Hammerers."  It  wss  equally  neglected  by  the 
AlczanJieanr  Apollodorus  merely  calls  Pandora  the 
iipi  woman.  In  fact,  with  Uu  exception  of  i  dubioas 
.«Mag«  in  1'heognie  (Psran.,  1186,  9tf.\  where 
Hope  ia  said  to  have  been  the  only  good  deity  that  re- 
doaioed  amesg  men,  wo  find  no  allusion  to  it  in  Gre- 
cian literature  except  in  the  fables  of  Babrius,  in  Non- 
naa  (Dionyt.,  7,  fi6),  and  in  the  epigrammatic  Mace- 
d^iua.  (Antkol.  Paiat.,  10,  71.)  It  aeema  to  have 
hai  •■  little  charms  for  the  Latin  poeti,  even  Ovid 
IWMing  over  it  in  eilence. — It  ie  also  deserving  of  no- 
tiew,  that  Hesiod  and  all  the  others  agree  in  naming 
the  vessel  which  Pandora  opened  a  jar  (n-ffiof),  and 
never  bint  at  her  having  brought  it  with  her  to  the 
house  of  Epimelheus.  Yet  the  idea  has  been  univer- 
•al  among  the  modems,  that  ahe  brought  all  the  evils 
with  her  from  heaven,  shut  up  in  a  hm:  {m^ii;).  The 
only  way  of  accounting  for  this  is,  that,  at  the  reato- 
ration  of  teaming,  the  narrative  in  Hesiod  waa  miann* 
derstood.  {KeightUy't  Mythology,  p.  292,  teqq. — 
Buitmann,  Myihologiu,  vol.  1,  p.  48,  tefiq.) 

PANooalA,  I.  a  city  of  Lucania,  In  Lower  Italy,  on 
Ihe  banks  of  the  Aciris,  and  not  far  from  Heraclea. 
The  modem  Anglon*  \m  Ibaught  to  represent  the  an- 
etent  place.  {Cramet't  Ane.,  Great,  vol.  2,  p.  351.) 
— II.  A  city  in  the  territory  of  the  Bruttii,  near  the 
western  coast,  and  oflen  confounded  with  the  prece- 
ding. It  was  anciently  possessed  by  the  (Enotri,  aa 
Strabo  reports,  but  is  better  knovrn  in  history  as  luv- 
ingwitnensed  the  defeat  and  death  of  Alezatuer,  king 
•f  Epirua.  {Straho,  256.— tip.,  39,  38.>— The  pre- 
nee  poaitton  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  Brut- 
kite  Pandoeie  remaine  yet  uncertain.  The  eaily  CeU- 
Mnn  antiqu&riea  placed  it  at  Ca»td  Franco,  ebout 
Ave  miles  from  Couenxa.  D'Anville  lays  it  down,  in 
lua  map  of  ancient  Italy,  near  Lao  and  Cirella,  ou  the 
confines  of  Lucania.-  Cluverius  supposes  that  it  may 
have  Blood  between  Cotisentia  and  Thurii ;  but  more 
modem  critics  have,  with  greater  probability,  sought 
iu  ruins  in  a  more  weat^jr  direction,  Deer  the  vill^ 
of  Mendocino,  between  Conaantia  and  the  ao^  n  hill 
wHh  three  suromile  having  been  remarked  there,  which 
inaweit  to  Uw  fatal  h«^  pointed  out  by  die  oracle, 

TLavdoala  rpiKO^uvt,  iroAtJv  Trorc  Xaiv  6Xeffaeic, 

together  with  the  rivulel  MareMonto  or  AnonU,  which 
bat  name  tecslla  the  Aebcvoa,  denoonced  hf  another 
prediction  as  so  inanqHcioae  to  lha  Moloaaien  king. 

{Cramer't  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  436.)— III.  A  city  of 
Epirus,  not  far  removed  from  the  Acheron  and  the 
Acberusian  Lake,  aa  we  may  infer  from  the  passage 
in  which  Livy  speaks  of  ihi*  city  with  reference  to  the 
oracle  delivered  to  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus  (8,  34). 
_t  is  not  improbable  that  thefeentiquitiea  which  have 
been  diaeovered  at  Paramythia,  on  the  borders  of  the 
SotUiot  territory,  may  belong  to  this  uicient  riaee. 
'^Bughes't  TraveU,  vol.  3,  p.  306.~HolUmd'*  TVw- 
oU,  vol.  8,  p.  H&l.—Slrabo,  824.— P/tn.,  4, 1.— Cra- 
mer** Ane.  Oreece,  vol  1.  p.  132.) 

PandkSsos,  a  daughtrr  of  Cecropa,  king  of  Athens, 
sister  to  Aglauroa  and  Heme.  For  an  ezplanatimi  of 
the  name,  consult  remarks  undw  the  article  Ceerops. 

PiMojiDB,  8  celebrated  ridge  of  moontaina  in 
Thrace,  apparently  connected  wiu  the  central  chain  of 
Rbodope  and  Hnmus,  and  which,  branching  off  in  a 
aoulheasterly  direction,  closed  npon  the  coast  at  the 
defile  of  Acontisma.  The  name  of  this  range  often 
appears  in  the  poets.  (Find.,  Pytk.,  4, 319,— .£seA., 
Pers.,  500._.£iinp.,  Bieo,,  m.—rirr.,  0*erf.,  4, 
S70 


4«S.)  It  is  now  called  Pundhar  Avi.  «r  Cu^g 
naU,  according  to  the  editor  of  the  Fregdi  StnN. 
Herodolus  infomta  us  (7,  112),  that  Mount  PaifMN 
contamed  gold  and  silver  mines,  which  were  woikad 
by  ibe  Pieres,  Odomanti,  and  Sairw,  elana  of  Tbnee, 
but  eapecially  lbs  latter.  Euripides  con£rma  ihii  ac- 
count {Rhet.,  919,  »e<}q  ).  These  valuable  oiinn  nat> 
urally  attracted  tne  attention  of  the  Tbasiana,  whs 
were  the  first  settlors  on  this  coast ;  and  th^  accaiA- 
hgly  fimned  sn  eataUiahnMnt  in  this  vicinity  at  aplaea 
named  Crenidei.  (Vid.  Philiroi.) — Tbeopbiastaa 
speaks  of  the  ro»a  eentifolia^  woich  grew  in  gnat 
beauty  and  was  indigenous  on  Mount  Pang«w  (9. 
Aiken.,  15,  29).  Nicander  mentiona  another  salt, 
which  grew  in  the  gardens  of  Midaa  (ap.  AtkoL,  It, 
3l.—Cramtr'»  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  302). 

PahiomIun,  a  aaered  spot,  with  s  temple  and  gniH, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mycale  tn  Ionia.  It  dcfiwd  m 
name  from  having  been  the  {rfsce  where  delegsus  fram 
the  Ionian  elatea  wwe  accuatomed  to  meet  at  aUud 
periods.  Not  only  the  place,  but  also  the  temple  and 
the  assembly  itself  were  called  Panionium.  The  Urn- 
pie  was  dedicated  to  the  HelieoniaD  Neptune,  wboM 
wor^ip  had  been  imported  by  the  loniaMi  fmm  Acbaii 
in  Peloponnesus ;  and  the  aomame  of  HelieeniaB  was 
derived  from  Helice.  one  of  their  ciliea  in  that  conn* 
try.  639.  — Pdtwan.,  7,  24.)    But  ihe  aa> 

aembly  waa  not  merely  convened  for  rt-ligioua  purpo- 
ses :  it  was  also  a  political  body,  and  met  for  delibn- 
Btive  and  legislative  etidB ;  sttd  it  af^tesrs  ibsl  aoM 
remnants  of  this  ancient  inatitution  were  preserved  til 
very  late  in  the  Roman  empire,  if  it  be  true,  as  Chan- 
dler imagines,  that  there  is  a  medal  of  the  En^ient 
Gallaa  vvbich  gives  a  repTesentation  of  a  Psniociin 
assembly  and  sacrifice.  {TraveU,  p.  192.)  Tbe>ita 
of  thia  celebrated  convention  is  supposed,  with  great 
probability,  to  answer  to  that  of  Tckangdi,  s  Tutkith 
village  close  to  the  sea,  and  on  the  iMribem  *k)pc  ol 
Mycale.    (Cromer't  Ati*  Miner,  voL  I.  p.  379 ) 

PahIith  (lUnuop  Jpor).  ft  mountain  of  Syria,  fbnn- 
iog  part  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Libaoos.  It  makes 
part  of  the  norUtem  boundary  of  Psimine,  and  at  the 
foot  of  it  was  situate  the  town  of  Psneas,  aftetwaid 
called  Cwaarea  Philippi.  Herod,  out  of  gnuiude  fof 
having  been  put  in  posaession  d  Trachonilia  by  Aa- 
guatns,  erected  a  temple  to  that  prince  on  the  ntoeit- 
ain.  On  the  partitim  of  tiie  aUtea  of  Herod  am«^ 
hia  cbildron,  Philip,  who  had  the  district  Tncboutia, 
gave  to  the  citr  Paneas  the  name  of  Caaarea,  to  which 
was  annexed,  ror  diatinction*  sake,  tbe  aomame  of  Phil- 
ippi. Thia  did  not,  however,  prevent  tbe  resumption 
of  its  primitive  denomination,  pronounced  fiamat, 
more  purely  than  Belines,  as  it  is  written  by  the  his- 
torians irf  the  cruaadea.  (Jote^tatt  Beit.  Jwi,  1, 21. 
—EHteb.,Hi*t.  EceUt.yl.  17.)— II.  Psolam  (Ilavri- 
ev),  a  cavern  at  the  sources  of  tbe  Jordan.  (KuL  Jor 
danea.) 

PANNONii,  an  extensive  province  of  the  Roman  hb- 
pire,  bounded  on  ibe  west  by  the  range  of  Mount  Ce- 
tiuB,  aeparsling  it  from  Noricum  ;  on  the  south  by  11- 
lyria,  including  in  this  direction  the  conntn  lying  awng 
tbe  lower  bank  of  tbe  Savus ;  and  on  the  north  and 
east  by  the  Danube.  It  anawmed,  ihereftffe,  W  what 
ia  now  the  eastern  part  of  jlwAia,  ShfriM,  a  part  ol 
CarvUl^a,  that  porUon  of  Hungary  which  lies  on  tbe 
Boulhem  side  of  the  Danube,  the  greater  part  of  Scla- 
vonia,  and  the  portion  of  Boania  which  lies  along  tbe 
Saave.  Ptolemy  distinguishes  between  Uwer  snd 
Lower  Pannonia,  Poimmw  Superior  and  Infericr,  ai>d 
ssptntes  the  two  divinona  by  sn  imaglnaiy  una  dnws 
from  Br^aetiom  to  tbe  Savna.  In  the  foorth  cnttwv, 
tbe  Emperor  Galenas  formed  out  of  a  part  of  Lown 
Pannonia  Uie  province  of  Viderim,  and  tlum  PcMwna 
Superior  changed  its  name  to  that  of  PamuniM  Pttsm, 
while  tbe  part  of  Pamumw  Inferior  that  rsmaiMd  af^ 
tor  Valeria  waa  uken  from  it.  rmived  tbo  afpeUalia 
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rf  Pmimoma  8»atnd». — Tha  Pannonii  were  of  lUjnaQ 
arigm,  aad  tbeir  earlier  seaU  extended  from  tbe  riTer 
Coupia,  OD  the  aouthern  aide  of  the  Sbtub,  in  a  aouth- 
CMterljF  diieclion,  aa  fu  a*  the  Dardanii  and  the  con- 
fioM  «  Mieadonift.  With  one  branch  of  their  race, 
under  tbe  nine  of  Fkonea,  the  Greeks  were  acquaint- 
ed from  an  early  period,  along  ibe  aouthern  coast  of 
Thrace.  That  the  P»ones,  however,  were  one  and 
^  same  race  with  the  distant  Pannonii  to  the  north- 
west, they  first  discovered  at  a  later  period,  and  fion 
ibie  time  tbe  appellation  of  Paonea  wu  applied  by 
the  Grecian  historical  writers  to  both  diTieioDs.  {Man- 
mat,  GeogT.,  yel.  8,  p.  508. — Cranur'g  Anc.  Oreeee, 
liA.  1,  p.  46.)  The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
GOtning  acquauited  with  the  race  from  the  west,  learned 
tbe  name  Pannonii  as  the  national  appellation,  and  re- 
tained it  as  such.  The  etymology  assigned  to  this 
HUM  by  some,  from  the  patches  (pami)  of  which  their 
Long-sleeTed  taniea  were  formed,  ia  too  ridicnloua  to 
iMuire  refutation.  (Dio  Cat*.,  49, 36.)  They  were 
reduced  under  the  Roman  away  in  the  nign  of  Augus- 
tus,  especially  during  the  campaigns  of  Tiberias  and 
Drnsus ;  and,  after  ibeir  sniijectioii,  were  transplant- 
ad  to  the  country  beyond  the  Savus,  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  S^mliaci,  and  which  now  received 
from  them  tbe  name  of  Pannooia.  The  PonnMtiaps 
becoming,  in  process  of  time,  completely  Romanized  in 
lews,  customs,  and  language,  served  as  a  rampart  that 
might  be  confided  in  against  the  Sclavoniu  lazygea 
and  tbe  Msrcomanni,  ^yond  the  Danube. — After  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Psnnonia  passed  under  the 
power  of  the  barbarians,  especially  the  Huns,  Avares, 
and  Bulgarians,  {Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  304.) 
Tbe  chief  city  in  Fanooaia  Superior  waa  Carountum, 
Mm  jUUHbatrg,  a  little  to  Uw  east  of  Vindobom  ot 
Vienna.   Tbe  chief  cityJo  Pannonii  InferioT  waa  Sit- 

BUDUL 

PAMOMriLMOs,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from  his  being 
the  parsnt'aource  of  omen  and  augury,  **  otimttMt  omi- 
mm  omttupu  wtltetnit  sueior"   (ibyM  »d  M.,  8, 

aso.) 

FAM6f%  or  PahopIi,  one  of  the  Nere'idst  named 
iiy  Virgil  ss  a  representative  of  the  whole  number,  and 
often  invoked  by  mariners.  {Heaiod,  Theog.,  260. — 
Vvg.,  QeoTg.,  1,  437.->/d.,  JBn.,  6,  S4U,  dec.) 

pAKopfiLia,  a  city  of  Egypt  in  the  Theba'id,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  south  of  Antasopolia.  It 
was  tbe  capital  of  the  Faoopoliiic  Nome,  and,  as  its 
Duae  implies,  aaered  to  the  god  Pan  ("City  of  Pan"). 
According  to  the  later  tradiuoos,  however,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  sacred  to  the  Pans  or  wood-deities 
ccdlectively,  and  hence  we  find  it  iu  Strabo  (813)  des- 
^at«d  by  tbe  appellation  of  Tlavuv  n-oAt(.  (Com- 
pare JHod.  Sic.,  1,  18.— Piur.,  de  U.  et  Ot.)  la  some 
of  the  snbsequenl  writers  we  find  the  place  called  Pa- 
not,  tbe  term  polit  being  omitted,  (//in.  AjU.,  p. 
166.)  The  name  Panopolis  (Uavde  xoXtt)  is  sup- 
poud  to  be  merely  a  translation  of  tbe  Egyptian  term 
Cktmmit,  by  which  this  city  waa  known  to  the  natives 
of  the  land.  This  CheBimis,  however,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  place  of  that  name  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (3, 91),  and  by  which  that  historian  intends 
evidently  to  designate  Coptos.  (tfomwrt,  Geogr., 
ToL  10,  pt-  1,  p-  374.)  Tm  modem  Akhfm/n  is  sup- 
poaod  to  occupy  part  of  the  ute  of  the  ancient  Ptno- 
p^ia.    (DssmpAon  de  VEgmte,  vol.  4.  p.  43,  teqq.) 

PiirORHirs,  I.  now  called  Palermo,  a  town  of  Sici- 
ly, built  by  the  Phoenicians,  on  the  northwest  part 
•f  the  ialand,  with  a  good  and  capacious  harbour. 
The  ancient  name  is  derived  from  the  excellence  and 
cswcioumess  of  its  harbour  (iruf  6/^ios),  and  is  equiv- 
■knt  to  AUrPoH.  (Dui.  Sw.,  32,  14.)  It  ia  uncer- 
tain, however,  whether  this  name  originated  with  tbe 
Greeks,  or  was  merely  a  translation  of  the  Phcsnician 
Me,  From  tbe  Phoanicians  Panormus  passed  into  the 
hwida  of  the  Cailbsgioiana.  and  was  for  a  long  period 


an  miporlant  stronghold  of-  the  lattM  people,  tboiuj 
little  noticed  by  the  Grecian  writers.  Here  waa  uc 
chief  station  of  their  fleet,  and  here  also  were  the  win- 
ter quarters  of  their  army.  (Polyb.,  1,  21,  24.)  It 
was  taken  by  tbe  Romans,  with  their  fleet  of  300  sa'* 
(A.U.C.  600),  and  carefully  guarded  by  them  to  pre 
vent  iu  again  falling  into  the  faanda  of  the  foe.  (P»> 
tyb.,  1,88.)  It  waa  subaeqaeotly  ranked  among  the 
iree  cities  of  Sicily.  (Cie,  in  Verr.,  3,  6. — Mtunurt, 
Geogr.,  vol  9,  pt.  2,  p.  400.)— II.  A  harbour  on  the 
eastern  coaat  of  Attica,  south  of  Uie  promonttny  of 
Cynoaema,  and  iqqxMita  to  Ute  aonUiem  extremity  ol 
Eubca.  It  is  now  Porle  SmktL—lll.  A  harbour  on 
the  coast  of  Acbaia,  east  of  Rhium  and  opposite  Nau* 
psctua.  It  is  now  TekeL  (Tkuyd.,  2,  86.— P/m., 
4,  6.) — IV.  A  nome  given  to  tbe  harbour  of  Epbesos. 
(ifela,  i,  7.) — V.  A  harbour  in  Crete,  between  Ri- 
thymna  and  CytBsm.  (P/m.,  4, 13.) — VI.  A  town  in 
tbe  TfaractBU  Charaonflae,  between  Osidia  and  Calos. 
(P/m.,  4,11.) 

Pansa,  C.  Vibius,  consul  with  Hirtius  the  year  al- 
ter Cnsar's  asssssination,  B.C.  43.  He  had  previous* 
ly  served  under  Cssar  in  Gaul,  and  bad  aided  him  aa 
tribune  of  the  commons  in  attaining  to  sovereign  pow 
er.  Though  Pansa  and  Hirtius  had  obuined  the  c(hi- 
sulship  through  Cesar's  nomination,  they  nevertheleoe 
joined  the  party  of  the  senate  after  tbe  death  of  the 
dictator,  and  marched  against  Antony,  who  was  be- 
aiaging  Brutus  in  Mntina.  In  the  first  engagement 
Antony  had  the  advantage,  and  Pansa  received  two 
mortal  wounds  ;  but  Antony  himself  was  defeated  the 
same  day  by  Hirtius  as  be  was  returning  to  his  camp. 
In  a  second  engagement  Hirtius  also  fell.  — Jt  was  a 
current  report  at  Uie  time,  that  Glycoo,  the  phyiician 
in  attendance  on  Panaa,  haviiig  been  gamed  over  by 
Octavius,  had  taken  off  the  Roman  consul  by  poison- 
ing his  wounds.  {Snelom.,  Vit.  Au^,,  U.)  Anotbec 
account  suted  that  Pansa,  finding  his  wounds  mortal, 
sent  for  Octavius,  and  engaged  him  to  become  recon- 
ciled to  Antony,  unfolding  to  him,  at  the  same  time, 
the  project  of  the  'aenate,  which  was  to  deatr^  the 
partuana  of  Csssar  by  maana  of  one  another,  Panaa 
appeara  to  have  been  a  worthy  man,  and  esteemed  by 
Cicero,  who,  without  sharing  his  political  sentimenta, 
lived-on  terms  of  intimacy  with  hun.  {^ogr.  Una,, 
vol.  32,  p.  496.) 

Fahtaqyas,  a  small  river  on  the  eastern  coaat  of 
Sicily,  which  ialla  into  the  sea  between  Megara  and 
Syracuse,  according  to  Pliojr  (8,  8),  after  running  a 
short  space  in  rough  cascades  over  a  rugged  bed. 
{Virg.  Mn.,  3,689.)  Ptolemy  writes  the  name  Fldv 
Ta;f0{',  and  Thucydides  novroicfof  (6,  4). 

Panthea,  the  wife  of  Abradataa,  celebrated  for  hat 
beauty  and  conjugal  a0ection.  She  slew  herself  on 
the  corpse  of  her  buabaod,  who  had  fallen  in  battle  on 
tbe  side  of  tbe  elder  Cyrus.  (JTcn.,  Cyrep.,  4,  6,  1 1 . 
— H.  ii.,  7.  3,  14.) 

Fantheok  (or  Panthion),  a  famous  temple  of  s  cir 
cular  form,  built  by  M.  Agrippa,  soo-in-law  of  .Augustus, 
in  his  third  consulship,  about  27  A.C.,  and  repaired  1^ 
Septimiua  Severus,  and  Caracalln.  Tbe  architect  was 
Valerius  of  Ostia.  The  structure  consists  of  a  ro- 
tunda, with  a  noble  Corinthian  octastyle  portiee  at- 
tached to  it.  That  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  ii^ 
deed  was  erected  by  Agrippa,  is  teatified  by  the  io- 
acription  atill  remaining  on  the  frieze.  Yet  soma 
have  supposed  that  be  merely  made  thai  addition  I0 
the  previously  erected  rotunda.  Hirt,  in  his  work  on 
tbe  Pantheon,  veiy  reasonably  argues,  that,  there  be- 
ing no  direct  proof  to  the  contrary,  the  wh(rfe  atruetom 
may  safely  be  assumed  to  luve  been  erected  accordilu 
to  one  original  plan,  because  without  tbe  portico  tt 
would  have  been  a  lumpiab  and  heavy  mass.  Hilt 
farther  rejects  th^  idea  of'  the  rotunda's  having  bean 
originally  not  a  temple,  but  an  entrance  to  public 
baw.    It  ia  certai  l  tlUt  circular  plans  were  greatb 
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affected  by  the  Romtnt  both  in  limt  umplM  tad  ocb- 
V  bnildiog*,  on  wbicb  wcount  their  wchitoctun  pre- 
tcnU  ■  Tuietj  llut  doea  not  occur  in  that  of  Greoco, 
— The  stnictare  wai  il«dic«ted  w  Jupitor  Ullor.  Be- 
•ido«  the  st«tae  of  tbit  god,  bowevei,  thero  were  in 
■uc  otber  niches  at  nany  coloant  olaloM  of  otbar  du- 
tiet,  amoDB  which  ware  tboH  of  Man  ind  Vonni,  the 
founder*  of  the  Jeliu  Unn.  ud  tbtt  of  Julius  Caur. 
About  the  otber  three  we  know  nothing' ;  but  in  all 
fiobebilitj  tbejr  were  the  images  of  Mneu,  lulue, 
ud  Romulus.  The  edi6ce  was  called  the  PatUluM 
IJliiiBetov  or  UdvSeov),  not,  as  is  conunonlj  supposed, 
Uom  it!  having  been  seeted  to  mU  At  god*  {nOf,  **all," 
ami  i^eof,  "  •  god"),  but  from  its  majestic  dome,  which 
tepresented,  at  it  were^  the  "  gU-dinne"  firmament 
(irav,  "  alt,"  and  deftw,  "  £mw")-— 'The  Pantheon  is 
by  far  the  largest  structure  of  ancient  times,  the  ex- 
ternal diameter  being  188  feet,  and  the  height  to  the 
summit  of  the  upper  cornice  103,  exeluaive  of  the  flat 
dome  or  calotte,  which  makes  the  entire  height  abont 
148  feet.  The  portico  (103  feet  wide)  is,  as  has  been 
said,  octas^le,  ;fet  then  are  in  ell  sixteen  coloaws, 
Muneljr,  two  et  the  retaios,  exeliuiTO  <rf  those  et  the 
angles,  and  two  others  bdiind  the  third  column  from 
each  end,  dividing  the  portico,  tntwnallj,  into  three 
aiilei  or  avenuea,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  eonaider- 
ably  the  widest,  and  contains  the  great  doorway  within 
a  very  deep  recess,  while  each  of  the  others  has  a 
tane  semieircular  tribune  or  recesa.  But,  altbongh, 
iwtependeotly  of  its  leeeeeed  parts,  the  portico  is  only 
three  iotercolumns  in  depth,  its  flanks  present  the 
order  continued  in  pibsten,  making  two  additional 
closed  intercolumns,  and  the  pKijeetion  Uiere  from  the 
main  structure  aboiit  70  feet;  which  circumstance 
produces  an  extraordinary  air  of  majesty.  The  col- 
UMBs  are  47  Ei^lish  feet  high,  with  bases  and  ea{>iuls 
of  white  marble,  and  granite  ahtfU,  sich  fetmed  out  of 
a  ain^  piece.  The  interior  diameter  of  the  lotanda 
is  143  feet,  the  thickness  of  the  waU  beii^  S9  feet 
thfoogn  the  piers,  between  the  exbedra  or  recesses, 
which,  including  that  containing  the  entrance,  are 
eigbt  111  number,  and  each,  except  that  facing  the  en- 
trance, ie  divided  into  three  intttcolumna  by  two  col- 
umns (34.7  feet  high),  between  anl»  or  angnlar  pilas- 
t«rs.  But  as,  besides  being  lepaind  end  altered  by 
Septimios  Serems,  the  interior  naa  noderBone  many 
changes,  or,  rather,  cormptioni,  it  is  hardly  posaible 
now  to  determine  what  it  originally  was. — The  dome 
has  five  rows  of  coffers  (now  stripped  of  their  deco- 
rstiL-ns),  snd  a  eircotar  opening  in  the  centre,  26  foet 
in  diameter,  which  not  only  lif^ts  the  interior  perfect- 
ly, but  in  the  nost  channing  and  almost  magical  man-  ] 
nn.   Indeed,  there  im  acarcely  ever  been  but  one 

r'  lion  as  to  the  captivating  effect  thus  produced,  and 
exqauite  beanty  of  the  whole  as  r^rds  plan  and 
gsDoral  i»tinortionB.  (Bnc^lop.  Ut.  Knmel.,  vol.  17, 
p.  \9%.—HiTt,  GetekickU  der  BatJmiul,  vol.  2,  p. 
MS,  se^f.)  Tbe  Paotheoa  ia  now  commonly  called 
the  ImtaidM,  from  its  eiieolar  form.  It  wia  given  to 
Boniface  IV.  by  the  Empeior  Pboeas  in  809,  and  waa 
dedicated  as  a  Christian  chnrcb  to  the  Virgin  and  the 
Holy  Martyrs,  a  quantihr  of  whose  relics  were  placed 
under  the  great  altar.  In  830  Gregory  IV.  dedicated 
it  to  all  the  saints.  This  consecration  of  the  edifice, 
however,  eeems  to  have  afforded  it  no  defence  against 
the  lubeequent  spolistions,  both  of  emperors  and  popes. 
The  phtas  of  Bined  bronze  that  eovered  the  roof,  the 
bnnn  baaai  relievi  of  the  pediment,  and  the  silver  that 
adorned  the  interior  of  the  dome,  were  carried  off  by 
Constana  II.  (A.D.  656),  who  destined  them  for  his 
imperial  palace  at  Constantinople ;  but,  being  murder- 
ed at  Syracuae  when  on  his  retam  wiUi  them,  they 
were  conveyed  by  their  next  proprietors  to  Alexan- 
drea ;  and  urns  tbe  spoils  of  tiw  Paotheon,  won  from 
tbe  plunder  of  Egypt  after  (he  battle  of  Aetinm,  y*  a 
kindT  of  poetical  justice.  rfv«rted  to  their  ori^al 


aonrce.   Urban  the  Eighth  canM  off  all  that  was  Itt 

to  parioin,  tbe  bronze  beams  of  tbe  poitioo,  lAiek 
amounted  in  weight  to  more  than  foity-five  n^lioaa  ef 
pounds.  He  records  his  plnnder  with  great  coK^l^ 
cency  in  an  inscription  on  the  walls  of  the  portico,  as 
if  it  were  a  meritorMos  deed  ;  seeming  to  [vide 
self  on  having  meltad  it  down  into  the  frightfol  tdbm- 
nade  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  useless  cannon  et  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Uifaan,  who  was  one  of  taa 
Barberint  family,  also  gave  a  share  of  it  to  hiaBt|^ 
ew,  for  tbe  embelliahment  of  tbe  Baiberini  pdaot; 
and  this  gave  rise  to  the  pasqainede, 

**  QiLoi  nanfecentmi  BmUriftetn  BarieriaL' 

But  he  did  more  niaebief  by  adding  than  In  takieg 
away,  for  he  baelowed  upon  it  two  hMeora  beunei,  aa 
a  perpetual  monument  oi  his  bad  taste. — Beautifnl  u 
the  Pantheon  ia,  it  is  not  what  it  was.  I>nrii^  eigh- 
teen centnriea  it  has  suffered  from  the  dilapidations  d 
time  and  the  cupidity  of  barbarians.  Tbe  seven  (teps 
which  elevated  it  above  the  level  of  ancient  Rosae  sic 
buried  beneath  the  modeni  pavement  lu  ratanda  ef 
brick  is  blackened  end  decayed;  ftsleadeadoo^evar 
lodied  by  tbe  modem  cupolas  of  every  nei^ibMinig 
church,  boasts  no  imposing  loftiness  of  elevatisB;  the 
Tnarble  autnes,  the  bassi  relievi,  tbe  brazen  eolDnms, 
have  disappeared ;  its  mnamenta  have  ▼nniabed ;  iu 
granite  columna  luve  lost  Uwir  lustre,  and  its  maihls 
capitals  their  purity ;  all  hxAs  dark  and  neglected,  and 
ita  epleodonr  is  gone  for  ever.  Tet,  under  eveiy  dis- 
advantage, it  is  still  beantifol,  pre-emmently  beantM. 
No  eye  can  rest  on  the  noble  aimplicity  of  the  match- 
less portico  without  admiration,  and  without  feolia^ 
what  is  so  rarely  felt,  that  there  is  nothing  wanted  is 
desire,  nothing  committed  to  rectify.  Its  oesoiy  is  «f ' 
that  sort  whicb,  while  the  fabric  atanda,  lime  has  aa 
power  to  destroy.  (Romt  in  the  Nimttemtk  CSmterK 
vol  1,  p.  S&4.) 

Pamtrkos,  or  Piirntue,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Othtyss, 
snd  priest  of  Apollo.  He  fell  in  the  nocturnal  ecnoiMt 
described  by  Virgil  ae  attendant  on  tbe  tsktug  of  Tmj 
(£n.,  2,  429).  He  was  father  of  Po^maa,  Eu- 
phorbua,  and  Hyperenor.  (Hon.,  il.,  3,  146 ;  15, 
532.)  The  story  which  Scrvius,  and  also  EnsUthins 
rdate,  of  Panthua's  bavnig  been  by  birth  a  De^ituaB, 
and  of  bis  liaving  been  bmught  awH  from  Delptu  to 
Troy  to  explain  an  oracle  for  King  Priam,  is  a  netioo 
of  the  posthomeric  bsrda.  (Biuiath.  «i  JL,  IS,  SB5 
—Heytu  ad  Virg.,  Mn.,  3,  SIS.) 

PANTHoInes,  a  patronymic  of  Eapborbns,  the  so* 
of  Psnthens.  (Vtd.  EuiOxxbos.— ifora/.,  Od.,  1,  S& 
10.) 

PARTiaAP.«trii,  a  city  in  the  Tauric  Cbetstmesr,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  of^Misite  to 
Phauagoria  on  the  Asiatic  ^ore.  I^Iemy  gives  dts 
name  as  PaiUicapaa  (Jlavruavata).  It  was  foanded 
by  a  Milesian  colony,  and  lay  on  a  hill,  and  was  id 
circumference  SO  stadia.  On  the  eaat  side  was  a 
good  harbour,  and  also  an  inner  and  BtRMV«''aae 
{veuptov).  This  place  was  tBe  capitd  of  tho  khip  af 
Bosporus,  and  was  also  knovnt  by  the  name  ^  m» 
poms  as  eerly  as  the  time  of  DemoethsDea.  SoM 
writers  erroneously  distitwutab  between  the  two  wf- 
pellationa,  as  if  they  belonged  to  different  cities. 
{EutTop.,  7,  9.)  The  modem  Kerttek  lies  nssr  Ihs 
site  of  the  aiKient  Panticapmnm.  (Jfetmcrf,  Otigr^ 
vol.  4,  p.  907.  teqq.)  Here  Mttbndaloe  the  Oteal 
ended  his  days. 

PiNvZsis,  a  native  of  Samos,  or,  aocordieg  to  oth- 
ers, of  Haltcsmasaus  (for  his  country  is  uncertain ;  ws 
only  know  that  he  was  an  uncle  of  Herodotus).  Ha 
flovriahed  about  490  B.C.,  and  wai  regarded  as  ec  cs- 
cellent  epic  poet,  tbe  Alexandrean  eriUcs  having  snbse- 
quently  assigned  him  tbe  fonitb  place  in  tb«  Epic  canon. 
He  was  the  antbra  of  an  HeMdtii,  in  fourteen  booka,  ts 
whielit  according  to  VikkmaerV  conjeci  jre,  behng  t«« 
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Migiaeats  fodnd  in  the  ooUectien  of  the  works  of  Tl«- 
fleritiM,  but  which  otben  altfibute  to  Pieander.  Both 
purties,  however,  agree  m  regardiog  them  ae  worthy 
of  •wntet  of  the  firat  merit,  aad  above  the  strength  of 
Tbeooritua.  Henuann,  however,  does  not  adopt  this 
t|itni«i-  He  ncogaisee,  it  it  true,  in  these  pieces  an 
iuitaUon  of  Homer ;  but  he  discoveie  in  the  prosody 
eertaia  licenses  which  were  unknown  to  the  epic  poets, 
■od  vnly  introduced  by  the  bucolic  ones.  (Orpkica, 
td.  Hermann,  p-  691.)  Besides,  these  pieces  are  writ- 
ten in  Doric,  whereat  Pan^aais  made  use  of  the  Ionic 
dialect.  AccenUag  to  Sotdas,  be  also  composed  Ele- 
giee  entitled  luvucn.  There  exist,  likewise,  some  oth- 
er fragments  of  Paoyasia.  The*^  are  all  found  in  the 
eollectioDs  of  Wioteiton,  Gaisford,  end  Boissonade. 
{SckoU,  ifist  Lit.  Gr.,  voL  S,  p.  181.  — itfuZ/tr,  Die 
Doner,  vol.  3,  p.  471,  German  wiffk.) 

?ipbIa,  I.  a  aumama  of  VoDDa,  because  worship- 
ped at  Paphos.— ir.  An  ancient  name  of  the  ialand  of 
Cyprus. 

FarRLAOdNU  (irofXa/wia),  a  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  also  called  Pylmnenia,  Bcetmling  to  Pliny  (6, 
3).  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euzine,  on 
the  south  by  the  part  of  Phiygia  afterward  called  Ga- 
latia,  on  the  east  by  Pontus,  and  on  the  west  by  Bi< 
ihynia.  It  was  separated  from  Bithynia  by  the  river 
Patthenius,  and  from  Pontus  by  the  nalys,  which  was 
^o  iu  eastern  boaodary  in  the  tinw  of  Herodotus  (1, 
6).  Pa|d>lagoiua  ie  described  Xenopbon  {Atwh.,  &, 
6, 6)  as  a  country  having  very  beautiful  plains  and  very 
high  mountains.  It  is  traversed  by  two  chains  of 
mountains  rwining  parallel-  to  one  another  froin  west 
to  east.  The  higher  snd  more  southerly  of  these 
chaiDa,  called  Olgassrs  by  Ptolemy,  is  a  continuation  of 
us  great  mountain  ciiatn  which  extends  from  the  Hel- 
lawont  to  Armenia,  and  was  known  to  the  ancients 
■nner  the  names  of  Ida  and  Temnon  in  Mysta,  and 
Olynpos  in  the  neigfabouriuiod  of  Pnisiss.  Strabo, 
however,  a[^ears  to  give  the  name  of  Olgassys  to  the 
chain  of  mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  Paphlago- 
nia,  on  which  the  Papblagonians  baa  built  many  tem- 
ples. The  conotiy  between  these  two  chains  is  drain- 
ed by  the  Amnias,  which  flows  bto  the  Halya.  The 
only  rivet  of  importance,  besides  the  Amnias  and  the 
Halya,  was  Uie  Parthenius,  wiucb  is  said  by  Xenophon 
to  be  imnassable  {AnaJi.,  6,  6,  9).  In  the  neighbour- 
bood  of  Pompeiopolis,  in  the  central  part  of  the  prov- 
ince^ was  a  mountain  called  Sandaiacurgium,  where, 
acemUne  to  Strabo  (663),  sandaraca  was  obtained  in 
mines,  which  were  worked  by  criminals,  who  died  in 
mat  numbera  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
&boar.  The  aaadaraca  spoken  of  by  Strabo  was 
probably  the  same  as  sinopis,  which  was  a  kind  of  red 
ochre,  obtained  by  the  Greeks  from-  Sinope,  from 
which  place  it  derived  its  name. — The  Papblagonians 
are  said  by  Homer  (il.,  3,  851,  nq.)  to  have  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Trojans  under  the  command  of 
Pylwnenea,  from  the  country  oS  the  Heneti.  This 
■Motion  of  the  Hoieti  in  connexion  with  the  Paphla- 
gooians  seems  to  have  puzzled  some  of  the  ancient 
writers.  Several  explanations  of  the  passage  were 
BiveB  ;  but  the  one  which  appeared  most  probable  to 
Strabo  (544)  was,  that  the  Heneti  were  a  Papblago- 
lusn  people,  who  followed  Pylemenes  to  Troy,  and 
iftar  the  death  of  their  leader  emimted  to  iWee, 
mcA  at  length  wandered  to  Italy,  where  ^Mf  settled 
Qoder  the  name  of  Veneti.  Pliny  (6,  3)  also  connects 
Uke  Heneti  of  Homer  with  the  Veneti  of  Italy,  upon 
the  authority  of  Cornelius  Nepos.  Few  modem  critr 
icB,  however,  will  be  disposed  to  sttach  much  credit 
lo  •  rambling  story  of  this  kind,  which  seems  to  have 
arisen  maia^  from  the  similsrity  of  the  two  names. 
(yid.  Veneti.)— The  Paphlagonisns  were  subdued  by 
Cneeas.  {Herod.,  1,  88.)  They  afterward  formed  a 
fKtt  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  were  governed  by  a  sa- 
tnp  in  tl|e  reign  of  Darius  Hyataspis  {Herod.,  7,  78) ; 


bat  they  appeal  in  later  times,  like  seveml  other  n^ 
tions  in  toe  remote  parts  of  the  Persian  empire, 
have  been  only  nominally  subjects.  On  the  return  o( 
the  Ten  Thousand  we  find  that  they  were  governed  by 
Corylas,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  satrap 
(Xenopbon  calls  him  dpxttv,  Anab.,  6,  1,  3),  and  wlw 
did  not  hesitate  to  sffoid  assisuoce  to  the  Greeks 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Paphlagonia,  togeine* 
with  Cappadocia,  fell  to  the  share  of  Eumenes.  (Di- 
od.  Sic.,  !8,  3.)  It  subseiiuently  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus ;  bol,  after  this  cimqaeat  of  Pontus 
by  the  Romans,  it  %ppesn  to  have  been  allowed  la 
have  kings  of  iu  own,  the  laat  of  whom  was  Deiots- 
nis,  the  son  of  Castor.  {Str^  564.)  Under  the 
early  Roman  emperors  it  did  not  form  a  separate  ptOT* 
ince,  but  was  united  -to  Galatia  till  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino, who  first  erected  it  into  a  separate  province. 
{Emyel.  Vt.  Knotel.,  vol.  17.  p.  316.)— The  chain  ol 
mountains  in  the  southern  part  of  Paphlagonia  was 
covered  with  forests,  which  jrielded  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent timber  for  sbip-buildmg,  and  vaiioua  kinds  of 
wood  for  tablos  snd  other  ornamental  works^  They 
contained  also  sslt-minas.  Eudozus  reports  that  fos- 
sil fish  were  likewise  to  be  found  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  {Strahe,  661,  563.)  The  plains  afforded 
rich  pastures  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  the  mules  of 
the  Faphlagonisn  Heneti  were  celebrated  as  early  aa 
the  days  of  Homer  (JB.,  3,  853).  The  sheep  of"^  the 
counUy  adjoining  the  Halys  furnished  wool  mnch  es- 
teemed for  the  fineness  of  its  quality  {Strabo,  546); 
and  the  Euzine,  along  the  whole  extent  of  coast,  sup- 
plied great  quantitiea  of  excellent  fish ;  especially  the 
kind  ^  tunny  called  pelamys.  {Strabo,  bi6.—Ath^ 
jueue,  7,  p.  307.) — Cramer  thinks  that  the  Paphlago* 
niaos  were  of  the  same  race  with  the  Bitbyni,  Mysi, 
and  Phryges  ;  that  is,  that  tb^  were  n  Thrac^i:  j.«o> 

ge,  and  that  they  came  in  from  the  West,  driving  iht 
euco-Syri  from  the  countiy,  and  finally  compelling 
them  to  retire  beyond  the  Halys.  (Cramer's  Aai* 
Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  317,  seqg.) 

Paphos,  I.  Palapapbos  (Old  Ps[ri)os),  a  veiy  an- 
cient city  of  Cyprus,  on  the  southwestern  aide  of  the 
island,  situate  on  a  ttsing  ground  near  the  little  rivet 
Bocarus.  (Hench.,  a.  v.  BwKopoc.)  Strabo  places 
it  ten  sudia  from  the  coast.  It  was  peculiarly 
famed  for  the  worship  of  Venus,  who  was  fabled  to 
have  been  wafted  hither  sAer  her  birth  amid  ibe 
waves.  (Mela,  3,  7.  — Toct^us,  Hiat.,  3,  3.)  The 
Grecian  writers  ffive,  as  the  founder  of  the  place, 
Cinyras  the  son  of  Apollo,  or  Paphos  the  son  of  Ciny- 
ros,  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  Apollodorus 
also  makes  Cinyrss  to  have  been  a  Syrian  monarch  (3, 
14.— Compare  Heyne,  ad  loe.  Obt.,  p.  32S).  Tacitus 
makes  it  lo  have  been  founded  by  Aeriss;  at  least  he 
names  him  aa  the  founder  of  the  temple ;  be  adds, 
however,  thst  a  later  tradition  assigns  the  origin  of  the 
temple  to  Cinyrss.  {Hiat.,  3,  3.— .^nn.,  3,  63.)  Eu- 
sebiua  carries  back  the  founding  of  the  city  to  tbe 
time  of  the  Hebrew  Gideon.  {Chron.,  n.  59U.)— -The 
Phceaician  or  Syrian  origin  of  the  place  was  clearly 
shown  by  the  worship  established  here ;  for  Vcd-jb 
Urania  was  here  adored  under  the  same  attributes  and 
with  the  same  licentiousness  as  the  Syrian  goddess  at 
Ascalon,  Emesa,  and  elsewhere  in  that  conotry.  The 
effigy  of  the  goddess  wss  not  of  homsn  ^pe.  She 
was  represented  under  the  form  of  a  «4iite,  round,  co^ 
nical  stone.  {Tyriaa  Max.  Diet.,  'M.~-Tacit.,Biat,y 
3,  3.  — C/m.  Alex.,  proirept,  29,  aegf.)  The  office 
of  higb-piiest  wss  next  in  rank  to  uie  regal  digmty. 
The  worship  of  the  goddess  continued  long  after  tha 
ancient  city  wss  completelv  sunk  in  importance,  and 
hod  been  aoppUnted  by  tna  Papboa  of  later  origin. 
Annual  procesuoos  were  sUU  made  to  the  earlier  tem- 
ple, which  was  regarded  as  the  most  sacred  of  sny,  sod 
scqoired  great  fame  by  an  oracle  connected  with  it.— 
— neoen  finnd  manr  nitos  on  this  ancient  site 
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fMaiuutt,  OeogT.,  tuI.  8,  pt.  1,  p.  684,  *eqq.) — 11. 
Nespa'phiM  (New  Paphot),  a  citj  of  Cjpnia,  on  the 
weatara  coaat  of  the  uland,  and  north  of  Palvpapbos. 

According  to  Strabo  (9S3][,  the  diiUnce  between  the 
two  i^Bcea  WBfl  sist^  itadia,  while  the  PentingerTa- 
blea  gi«t  elereo  milet.  The  place  had  a  g(»d  har- 
bour, waa  adorned  with  handsome  temples,  and  waa 
the  capital  of  a  separate  princlpaUty.  {Dioi.  Sic, 
to,  31.]  Under  the  Rxtman  away,  it  was  the  chief 
fife;  of  the  whde  western  coast.  Stnho  and  Pau- 
untas  (8,  R)  m^e  the  Arcadian  A^penor  to  bafe 
been  the  founder  of  the  place,  banng  been  driven 
hither  by  a  atomi  on  hia  retam  from  Troy.  Stcpha* 
nus  of  Byzantium  asserts,  that  the  previous  name  of 
this  city  waa  Erythra  ;  and,  if  he  be  correct.  Agape- 
oor  could  only  have  enlaiged  &nd  strengthened  it. 
Papbos  suffered  seYeidy  from  earthqtiikes,  and  partic- 
ularly front  one  in  the  reign  of  Angnstns.   That  em- 

SBior  not  only  aided  the  lufferinB  inhabitanta,  but  also 
ireetedlhe  city,  when  rebuilt,  tone  called  by  bis  name. 
The  earlier  appellation,  however,  eventually  prevailed. 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  mske  no  mention  of  any  Angua- 
ta,  but  merely  of  a  city  called  Paphos.  It  appears 
from  Taciias,  that  the  worship  of  Venus  was  yet  re- 
mainiug  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  who  visited  Paphoa, 
and  mue  many  inquiries  about  the  rites  and  cuatoma 
of  the  place.  (Tacif.,  Hut.,  3,  S.—U.,  Am.,  3,  62. 
— Suelon.,  Vil.  Til ,  5.)  Papbos  appears  in  later  wri- 
tings, both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  as  an  episcDpal 
town,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  in  the  islana.  The 
site  is  yet  marked  by  some  ruins,  and  the  name  of 
Baffo  serrea  sufficiently  to  attest  their  identity.  (Cro- 
flur'f  Asia.  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  876. — Manntrt,  Get^., 
vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  585.)  For  an  account  of  the  remains 
of  antiquity  in  this  quarter,  conlult  Tumer't  Tour  in 
Ike  LeOirU,  vol.  3,  p.  9S7. 

PAni  Lxz,  I.  de  peregrinia,  by  C.  Papius  Celsus, 
iiibune  of  the  commons,  A.U.C.  638,  which  required 
Ihst  all  foreigners  should  depart  from  Rome,  eicepting 
those  who  were  inhabitanta  of  Italia  Propria.  (Di'o 
Cata.,  37,  9.— Cic.  de  0/.,3.  II.— Keineec.,  Aniig. 
Kom.,  p.  S45,  ed.  Hauiold.y-U.  Another,  called  Pa- 
But  PoppiMy  because  it  was  proposed  by  the  consuls 
Papius  and  Poppeus,  A.U.C.  762.  It  was  passed  at 
the  deaire  of  Augustus,  and  enforced  and  enlarged  the 
Julian  law  for  promoting  peculation,  and  repairing  the 
deaolation  occasioned  the  etvil  wars.  (  Vid.  Jnlia 
Ux  de  marilandia  ordinal.) 

PipIas,  one  of  the  early  Christian  writen  in  the 
Greek  language,  was  bishop  of  Hierapolis  hi  Aits  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  According  to 
Cave,  nc  flourished  in  the  year  110;  according  to 
others,  in  116  or  116.  lie  wrote  a  work  in  five  books, 
entitled  "  An  Explanation  of  the  Worda  (or  Oracles) 
»/  Ike  Lord,^  which  is  now  lost.-  In  a  passage  of  this 
work,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  Papias  professes  to  have 
taken  great  pains  to  aun  information  respecting  Chris- 
lianity  from  those  wno  had  known  the  Apostles,  and 
«omo  remarkable  statements  of  his  respecting  the 
\post1es  and  Evtiingelists  are  still  preserved.  Ac- 
:ording  to  Irensus,  he  was  himself  a  bearer  of  John 
wd  a  companion  of  Polycarp.  He  ia  said  by  Euse- 
bius to  have  been  a  Hillenarian,  and  a  man  of  little 
mind,  "  as  appears,"  says  Fuaebius,  "  from  bb  own 
mitings."  {Euaeh.,  luat.  EeeUa.,  3,  89.  —  Cave, 
Hist.  Zit.,  s.  v.—Lardjur'a  Credibility,  pt.  2,  c.  9  ) 
PapiniInus,  £milius,  a  celebrated  Roman  lawyer. 
He  was  born  A.D.  175,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  jurist 
Q.  Cenridiua  Sctevols  at  the  same  time  with  Seplim- 
lOB  Sevcrns,  afterward  emperor.  Under  Marcus  An- 
relina  he  held  the  office  of  advoeatua  jiaa,  in  which  he 
lucceeded  S.  Severus.  Afler  Sererus  became  em- 
pem,  Fapinian  was  hia  HheUorum  magiater  and  pra- 
fectua  pTcetat  io ;  and  the  monarch  had  so  high  an 
opinion  of  him,  that  at  his  death  he  recommended  his 
v«s  Caracalla  and  Gets  to  his  care.  The  ftnmer, 
WTi 


having  brutally  murdered  hii  brcther  Geta,  eBjainel 
on  Paptnian  to  compose  «  discourse  in  accusation  of 
the  deceased,  in  order  to  exense  his  bubasity  in  As 
eyes  of  the  sentle  and  people.   With  this  itaBdria 

the  prefect  not  only  refused  to  comply,  but  he  leUf 
observed  that  it  was  easier  to  comnit  a  parricide  thn 
to  eicuse  it,  and  that  slander  of  innocence  was  a 
second  parricide.  Caracalla,  ennged  by  this  refb- 
sal,  secretly  induced  the  prvtorian  goaiids  to  nott> 
ny,  and  demand  their  le««*s  bend;  and,  eppaieiiAt 
to  satisfy  them,  Fapinian  was  eieeolad  in  SIS,  am 
his  body  draped  through  the  atreeta  of  Rome.  The 
reputation  of  Papinian  as  a  lawyer  waa  ao  ibt 
Valentinian  III.  ordered  that,  whenever  the  opinion 
of  the  judges  were  divideo,  Fapintan's  should  be  fal- 
lowed. "Die  Roman  law-atudenta,  too,  when  tbsy 
had  reached  the  third  year  of  their  studies  (the  lAsb 
ntimber  of  years  being  fire),  were  called  P^nnian- 
isls  (Papinianiata),  and  a  festival  was  celebrated  on 
the  occasion  of  commencing  his  work.  Papinn 
composed  several  works,  among  which  were  tweo^- 
seven  books  of  "  Queations  on  the  Law  :**  nineteen  of 
"Responses"  or  "Opinions;"  two  of  "  DelinitiooB 
two  upon  "Adultery;"  and  one  upon  the  "Laws of 
.£diles."  Extracts  from  all  his  works  are  fsmd  in 
the  "I>igest."  (SehSll,  Hiat.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol  S,  p. 
286.) 

PapisTi,  the  name  of  a  patrician  and  plebeiin  gens 
in  Rome,  who  were  at  first  called  Papieit.  (Cie.,Bp- 
ad  Fam.,  9,  31.)    This  gens  was  divided  into  tcvenl 
families,  such  as  the  Mugillani,  Crasai,  Corsores,  tni 
Massones,  and  tbe  most  cdebrated  of  the  difioent  in 
dividuals  of  theae  families  was  L.  Papibios  Cataaa 
He  waa  the  grandson  of  the  T<.  Pn|ririDs  Conor  whs 
was  censor  in  the  year  in  which  Rome  was  tsken  by 
the  Gauls,  and  son  of  Sparius  Papinua  Corsor,  whs 
waa  military  tribune  B.C.  879.    (Liv.,  6,  27.)— We 
first  read  of  L.  Paptrius  Cursor  aa  master  of  the  borsa 
to  L.  PapiriuB  Crassns,  who  was  created  dictator  B.C 
339,  by  the  consnl  Muilius,  in  order  to  cany  on  tbe 
war  Bgainat  the  Antiates.    {Iav.,  8,  IS:— Ck.,  J^.  ad 
Fam.,  9,  31.)   The  time  of  his  first  coBsnlahip  is 
doubtful.    Livy  mentions  C.  Pcetiliua  and  L.  Papirtaa 
Mugillanus  as  consuls  B.C.  326;  but  he  adds,  (hat, 
instead  of  Papirius  Mugillanus,  the  name  of  Papinns 
Cursor  waa  found  in  some  annals.    (Lt^,  8,  28.) 
During  the  year  of  their  conanlahip  tbe  Lex  Paefilia- 
Pa^iiruiwas  passed,  which  enacted  that  Tto  one  sboold 
be  kept*  in  fetters  or  bonds  except  for  a  crime  which 
deserved  them,  and  only  until  he  fiad  suffered  the  poa- 
ishment  which  the  law  provided  :  it  also  enacted  that 
creditors  should  have  a  right  to  attach  the  goods,  bet 
not  the  peraons,  of  their  debtors.    (JUv.,  L  c.)    In  the 
following  year,  Papirius  Cursor,  who  is  said  by  Ijvy 
(8,  29)  to  have  been  considered  at  that  time  the  most 
itlustrious  general  of  his  sge,  wsa  appm'nted  dietam 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  tbe  Samniles.    He  ap- 
pointed Q.  FabiuB  Majimns  his  master  of  the  horse: 
and  during  his  absence  at  Rome  lo  renew  the  an- 
spices,  Fabius  attacked  the  enemy  contraiy  to  hi*  coia- 
mands,  and  gained  a  signal  victory.    On  his  return  te 
the  camp  he  commanded  Fabius  to  be  put  to  death; 
but  tbe  soldiera  espousing  the  cause  of  Uie  latter  the 
execution  was  delayed  ml  the  following  day,  befiHa 
which  time  Fabius  had  an  opportunity  of  eecspmg  W 
Rome,  where  ho  placed  himself  under  the  proleeiiia 
of  the  senate.    The  proceedings  which  followed  £IS 
interesting  to  the  student  of  the  constitotioosl  hisWiy 
of  Rome,  as  they  show  that  an  appeal  conM  be  mads 
to  the  people  from  the  deciakm  of  a  dictator,  which  is 
in  accordance  with  a  remark  of  Liry  fai  anoUtcr  pan 
of  bis  history     55),  that,  after  the  decemvirs  wen 
expelled  from  Roine,  a  law  was  passed,  enactii^  that, 
in  future,  no  magistrate  should  be  made  from  whom 
there  should  be  no  appeal.    Papirina  demanded  Fa- 
bius of  the  senste ;  snd  as  neither  the  cBtiestiee  et 
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iM  senatori  nor  those  of  ibe  ratb«i  of  Fabius,  wbo 
had  been  dictator  and  three  limea  conaul,  could  induce 
Pipiiius  to  pardon  him,  the  father  of  Fabius  appealed 
to  the  people,  and  at  len^h,  at  the  earnest  entreatiea 
of  ibe  peo|^e  and  Uie  tnbOQCB  of  the  comnons,  the 
life  of  Fabius  was  spared.  Papirius  Dstned  a  new 
router  of  the  horse,  and,  on  his  return  to  the  army, 
defeated  the  Samnites,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war  at 
tha  time.  (Ltv.,  8,  29,  tegq.)  Papiriua  was  elected 
eonaul  a  second  time,  with  Q.  Publiua  Philo,  in  B.C. 
820.  aod  again  defeated  the  Samnites;  and  apparently 
a  thu:d  time  in  the  following  year,  tbough  there  appears 
to  be  some  doubt  npoo  the  fatter  point.  (Iav.,  9,  7, 
KM.)  He  was  consul  for  the  fourth  time  in  B.C. 
315  (Lni.,  9,  33),  and  for  the  fifth  time  in  B.C.  31S. 
(£t*.,  9,  38.)  He  was  again  named  dictator  in  B.C. 
809,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  his  old  enemies  the 
Ssmnites,  whom  he  defeats  with  great  slaughter,  and 
obtained,  on  account  of  his  victory,  the  honours  of  a 
triumph  [Im.,  9,  38,  »eqq-) ;  after  which  time  we  find 
no  more  mention  of  hhn.  Pspiiiue  CnnoTi  aays  lAvj 
(9, 16),  was  eonaidered  the  moat  illustrioas  man  of  his 
age,  and  it  was  thought  he  would  have  been  equal  to 
contend  with  Alexander  the  Great,  if  the  latter,  after 
the  conqueEt  of  Asia,  had  turned  his  arms  against  Eu- 
rope. ^Encyd.  Use.  Kntnol.,  toI.  17,  p.  318.)— II. 
One  of  this  lamily  received  the  aumame  of  PraUxt^ 
tiu,  from  sn  sction  of  his  while  still  wearing  the  sne* 
texta,  or  youthful  gown,  and  before  be  batl  assomea  the 
toga  viriiis,  or  gown  of  manhood.  It  was  customary 
in  those  days  for  fathera  to  take  their  young  sons  to 
the  senate-house  when  anything  important  was  under 
ii«CDssion,  in  order  that  they  might  sooner  become 
bmiliarized  with  public  afiairs.  1  he  father  of  young 
Pl|uriuB  took  him  on  (me  of  these  occasions,  while  a 
natter  of  conaldenUe  moment  was  ponding ;  and  it 
having  been  deemed  advisable  to  adjourn  me  debate 
BDto  the  morrow,  an  iajtmction  of  secrecy  was  laid 
upon  all  who  were  present.  The  mother  of  young  Pa- 
pirius wished  to  know  what  bad  passed  in  the  senate ; 
but  the  son,  unwilling  to  betray  the  secrets  of  that  ss- 
sembly,  amused  hii;  parent  by  telling  her  that  it  had 
been  debated  whether  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
to  tha  npublic  to  give  two  wives  to  one  husband,  or 
two  hushat>ds  to  one  wife.  The  mother  of  Papirtut 
was  alarmed,  and  she  communicated  the  secret  to  the 
other  Roman  matrons,  and  on  the  morrow  they  assem- 
bled in  large  numbers  before  the  senate-house,  bathed 
in  tears,  and  earnestly  entreating  that  one  woman  might 
have  two  husbands  rather  than  one  husband  two  wives. 
The  senators  were  astonished  st  so  singular  an  appli- 
cation ;  but  young  Paj)irius  modestly  explained  the 
eanae,  and  the  fathers,  in  admiration  of  his  ready  tact, 
passed  a  decree,  that  for  the  future  boys  should  not  be 
allowed  to  come  to  the  senate  with  their  fathers,  ex- 
cept Papirius  alone.  This  regulation  continued  until 
the  time  of  Augustus,  who  resctwled  it.  iMaerob.. 
1,  6.) 

Pafpob,  a  celebrated  mathematician  of  Alexandres, 
who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  He 
is  known  by  his  MathematiaU  CoUeclumt  (Maftjr/tari- 
Kol  awayayttT),  in  eight  books,  and  by  other  works, 
among  which  were  a  Commentary  on  Ptolemy's  Al- 
magest, a  work  on  Geography,  a  Treatise  on  Military 
Enginea,a  Commentary  on  Ariatarchus  of  Samos,  dtc. 
His  CvUttlima  have  chieSy  come  down  to  ua ;  of 
hie  other  productions  we  have  merely  aome  fragments. 
T>ie  last  five  books  of  the  CoUectiotiM  remain  entire ; 
*lie  third  is  scephalous,  wanting  the  commencement. 
Wallis  published  a  fragment  of  the  aecond.  The  first 
two  books  contained  the  Greek  Arithmetic.  What 
we  have  of  the  wotk  is  interesting,  on  account  of  the 
extracti  it  contains  from  works  that  are  now  lost,  and 
ft  merits  the  careful  peniaal  of  thoie  who  make  re- 
searcbes  into  the  Inatory  of  the  exact  scienceai  Mod- 
tuek  eaeribea  to  Peppui  the  first  idea  ol  the  imDcifde 


often  referred  to  by  mathemaliclsna,  ibo  uee,  namely 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  for  the  dimeniion  of  figures 
We  owe  to  Pappus  also  an  elegant  though  indirect  so 
lution  of  the  famous  problem  of  tbe  trisection  of  at 
angle.  "  Pappus,"  observes  a  writer  in  the  Americat 
Quarterly  Review  (No.  31, p.  124),  "is  the  only  tjuae 
worthy  of  note  that  occurs  to  fill  op  the  great  blank 
between  Archimedes  and  the  Iialiau  mechantciana  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  attempted  to  ascertain  the 
principle  of  all  the  simple  mechines,  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  his  illustrious  predecessor  bad  that  of  the  le- 
ver ;  bis  attention,  however,  was  inincipally  directed 
to  the  inclined  plane.  In  thia  be  tailed,  owing  to  the 
fundamental  error  upon  which  all  his  investigations 
proceeded,  that  some  force  was  necessary  to  Keep  a 
body  even  on  a  plane  of  no  inclination.*'' — Only  parts 
of  tbe  Greek  text  of  (he  Collections  have  been  pub> 
lished.  We  have  a  Latin  version  of  six  books,  from 
the  third  to  the  end  of  the  work,  made  by  Commsndi- 
no,  an  Italian  mathematiciaa  of  tbe  sixteenth  century. 
It  was  printed  at  Pesaro  tn  1688,  fol.,  with  a  com 
mentary  by  UbaMl,  and  afterward  revised  by  Mane 
lessius,  and  reprinted  at  Bologns,  1660,  fol.  A  frag 
ment  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  second  book  was  givea 
by  Wallis  at  the  end  of  his  Ariatarchus,  Oxm.,  1688, 
8vo,  and  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Opera  Mathemsti- 
ca.  The  aecond  part  of  the  fifth  book  was  published 
by  Eiaenmann,  professor  in  "  L'EcoIe  roysle  des  praita 
et  cbauBs^s,"  Paris,  1824,  fol.  A  part  of  the  preface 
of  the  seventh  book  is  given  in  the  Prolegomena  of 
Gregory's  Euclid,  Oxon.,  I70S,  fol.,  and  the  entire 
preface  in  the  edition  of  ApoUonina  of  Pe^,  Oxon., 
1706,  8vo.  Meibomius  has  inserted  some  lemmss 
from  the  seventh  book  in  his  Dialog}  de  Proportimi' 
bvs,  Ha/ma,  1G56,  fol.  (£eJUW,  £ut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol. 
7,  p.  i^.—BiogT.  Umv.,  vol.  32,  p.  688.) 

PjkB>«TjicA  or  -TACENi,  B  people  of  Persia,  occu 
pying  the  mountain  range  between  that  country  and 
Media.  Their  territory  waa  called  by  the  Greeks  Pa< 
netacenc,-and  Stephanus  Byzantinua  makes  mention  o| 
a  city  in  it  by  the  name  of  Parstaca  (p.  626.  —  Diod. 
Sic.,  19,  3i.—Anian,  3,  19.— Plin.,  8,  36). 

PitR.STOi«IoM,  a  strongly-fortified  place,  the  frontier* 
city  «f  Egypt  on  the  aide  of  Libya,  and  situate  on  the 
coBst  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  had,  including  ite  har- 
bour, a  circuit  of  sbout  40  stadia.  (Stro^.,  798.)  Jus- 
tinian repaired  and  strengthened  it.  {Procop.,deJEdif., 
6,  2.)  Strabo  gives  the  distance  from  Alexandrea  at 
about  1300  sladia :  Scylax  makee  it  1700,  and  Pliny 
1600.  Ptolemy  removes  Parvtoniom  from  Alexan 
drea  30*,  or  35  geographical  miles. — The  modern 
name  ia  Al  Barelon.  {Mimntrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt 
3,  p.  39,  sejf.) 

pAtABaVOBs  (Jl€tpaa&yyiK),  in  Latin  Paratanga. 
a  parassng,  or  Persian  meaanre  of  length,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (2,  6 ;  6,  fi3;  6,  42),  was  equal 
to  30  stadia ;  and  if  we  reckon  ei^t  stadia  aa  equal 
to  one  Engliah  mile,  the  parassng  was  coneequently 
equal  to  nearly  four  Englieh  miles.  Heeychios  ano 
Suidas  also  give  xhe  length  of  the  perasang  at  30  b^s- 
dia ;  and  Xenophon  must  have  calculated  it  at  thr 
same  length,  since  he  says  (Andb.,  3, 3. 6)  that  16,064 
stadia  BFo  equal  to  636  psrassngs  (16,060  ^535=80) 
Pliny  (6,  30),  however,  informs  us,  that  the  length  ol 
the  parasang  was  reckoned  drfferently  by  different  au- 
thors ;  and  Strabo  (518)  sUtes,  that  some  reckoned  ii 
at  60,  others  at  40,  and  others  at  30  atadia.  The  Ara- 
bian geographers  (Freytog,  Lex.  Ami.  i.  •.  Ftrg^lA) 
reckon  it  eqosi  to  three  miles,  which  sgrees  with  the 
statements  of  English  travellers  (quoted  by  Rodigar, 
in  Ertch  and  GrQier'i  EncyclopMie),  who  estimate  it 
variously  at  from  3i-  to  4  English  miles.  Franklin 
(ToKr  lo  Persia,  p.  17)  reckons  it  at  four  miles :  One- 
ley  {Trawls,  vol,  1 .  p.  23)  at  between  3^  and  3}  miles; 
and  Kinneir  {Gtogr.  of  Persia,  p.  67)  at  3|  mtlea.— 
ParatmHg  is  a  Penian  word)  and  is  derived  from  tt* 
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■udK  Fknamg,  which  u  pronoinieed  in  modem  Per- 
■iu  Fentw.  It  hu  been  changed  in  Arabic  into 
Fmrtakk.  Variont  etymologiee  hare  been  propoaed 
tor  the  term.  The  latter  part  of  the  word  ia  thought 
to  be  the  Persian  Bcng,  "  a  atone,"  and  the  term  might 
thus  be  deriTcd  from  the  stonea  which  were  placed  to 
mark  the  diatancei  in  the  road.  Bohlen  (quoted  by 
RodigoT)  rapposee  the  fiiat  part  of  the  word  to  be 
(be  pieposilion  fera,  and  compares  the  word  with 
Latin  mi  lapidem.  {EncycL  Ut.  Knowl,  vol.  17,  p. 
•41.) 

PAKCJe,  the  Fates,  called  also  Fata,  and  in  Greek 
H.oipai  {MoxTo),  In  the  Iliad,  with  the  exception  of 
one  passage  (20,  49),  the  Moira  is  spoken  of  in  the 
singular  number,  and  ae  a  person,  almost  exactly  as  we 
nae  the  word  Fate.  Bnt  in  the  Odyssef  this  word  ia 
•mployed  «a  ■  common  subetantire,  loUowed  far  • 8*'*' 
itive  m  tbo  person,  and  aignifying  decree.  The  Tbe- 
ogony  of  Hestod  limits  the  Fates,  like  so  many  other 
goddesses,  to  three,  and  jpvea  them  Jupiter  and  The- 
mis for  their  parenu.  {Theog.,  904.)  In  an  interpo- 
lated passage  of  the  same  poem  (v,  217}  they  are  class* 
ed  among  the  children  of  Night ;  and  Plato,  on  his 
part,  makes  tbbm  the  dtoshters  of  Necessity.  ( Rep., 
10,  617.)  "Hieir  names  m  Heuod  are  Clotho  [Spin- 
fttr),  Lachesis  (AUotter),  and  Atropoe  (Vjuhange- 
;  bat  he  does  not  speak  of  their  spinning  the 
destinies  of  men.  This  office  of  theirs  is,  liowever, 
noticed  in  both  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  It  is  probable 
that  Homer,  in  accordance  with  the  sublime  nctioo  in 
the  Theogony,  regarded  the  Fttea  is  the  oApiii^  of 
Jnpiter  and  Order,  for  in  him  they  sre  but  the  muis- 
tora  of  Jupiter,  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  all 
things.  (Niizck,  ad  Od.,  3,  236.)  .^scbylus  makes 
•ren  Jupiter  himself  subject  to  the  Fates.  (Prom. 
Vincf.,  &l5.~Kcig!uley'9  Muthotagy,  p.  I9S.)  — Ac- 
cording to  the  popular  mythology,  Cfotho  held  the  dis- 
taff, Lachesis  span  each  one's  portion  of  ihe  thread  of 
existence,  and  Atropos  cut  it  off:  hence  the  well- 
kcown  lino  expressing  their  respective  functions : 

'^Clotho  cdura  rctintt,  Lachetii  rut,  tt  Alropo)  oceat," 

The  more  correct  explanation,  however,  ia  to  make 
Ootho  ^in,  Lachesis  mark  ont  each  one'a  portion, 
■nd  Atrojioa  eenr  it.— The  Letin  writers  indulge  in 
various  views  of  the  fuDCtiou  of  the  Parca,  ss  sng- 
rated  by  their  own  ingenuity  of  elucidation.  Thus 
Apolnaa  {De  Mundo,  n^Jin.)  makes  Clotho  preside 
over  the  present,  Atropos  the  past,  and  Lachesis  the 
futuie ;  an  idea  probably  borrowed  from  Plato,  who 
introduces  the  Moine  singing  t&  ytyovora,  rd  ivra, 
fUX^ra.  (Rep.,  10,  617.)  So  in  the  Scandina- 
vian  mythology,  the  Noma  or  Destinies,  who  are  elso 
three  in  number,  are  called  UrAtr,  .Vtrdatidi,  and 
Skuld,  or  "Past,"  "Present,"  and  " Foture."— Ac- 
cording to  Fulgentius  (Mythol,,  1,  7),  Clotho  presides 
orer  nativity,  Atropos  over  death,  and  Lachesis  over 
each  one's  lot  in  life. — The  term  Jlirittra(Moipa)  comes 
from  ftelpa,  "to  divide"  or  "portion  oui."  The  or- 
dinaiT  etjrmology  for  the  word  Parea  deduces  it  by 
■ntiphraais  from  pareo,  "  to  spare,"  because  they  never 
Mand.  (Sen.  adJBn.,  1,  36. — Martian.  CapeU.— 
Denat.—Diomed.,  ap.  Voit.,  Etymol.)  Varro  derives 
it  "  a  parienio,"  because  they  presided  over  the  birth 
of  men  {Aul.  GeU.,3, 16);  or,  to  quote  his  own  words, 
"Parca,immuUttaliteraiata,a^it\3nominala."  Sal- 
iger  makes  it  come  from  parco,  "  to  spare,"  in  a  dif- 
Menl  tense  from  Servius  and  the  other  grammarians 

Srted  above ;  becauso,  according  to  him,  only  one  of 
Fates  cuts  the  thread  of  existence,  whereas  of  the 
ether  two,  one  eives  life  and  the  other  prolth.^'B  it 
Periiaps,  after  all,  the  best  explanation  (sopposing  the 
word  Parea  to  be  of  Latin  origin)  is  that  which  makes 
it  come  from  parco,  "  to  spare,"  not  by  antiphrasis, 
nor  in  accordance  with  Sc«liger*s  notion,  but  because 
these  deities  were  invfdud  in  pnyer  to  spue  the  lives 
076 


of  mortds.  (Cooeolt  Sefts&r,  Lot.  HwteL  Kh 
lerb., ».  V.) 

Pahs,  Uie  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  hj  Hecuba, 
and  also  called  Alexander.  He  waa  destiDed,  eveo  be- 
fore his  birth,  to  become  the  ruin  of  his  country  i  and 
when  his  mother,  being  about  to  lie-in  of  him,  hid 
dreamed  that  she  brought  forth  a  torch  which  set  all  Q. 
ium  in  fliaiea,  the  aootasayer  ^!bscos  declared  that  iht 
child  would  prove  the  ruin  of  his  country,  and  reccn- 
mended  to  expose  it.  As  soon  as  bom,  the  babe  wm 
given  to  a  servant  to  be  left  on  Ida  to  j>eri^  The 
domestic  obeyed,  but,  on  returning  at  the  end  of  &n 
daya,  be  found  that  a  bear  had  been  nursing  the  infanL 
Struck  with  tbie  strange  event,  he  took  Iwme  the  io- 
fant,  reared  him  ss  his  own  sod,  and  named  him  Paiis. 
When  Paris  grew  up  be  distintpisbed  himself  by  bis 
strength  and  courage  in  repelung  robbers  from  lla 
flocks,  and  the  sh^hetda,  in  consequence,  named  bin 
Alexander  (Man-protecior),  or,  according  to  the  GreA 
form,  'AA^fai'dpof  (din>  tov  iH^ttv  roif  avdpat). 
In  this  state  of  seclusion,  too,  he  united  himself  to  ihs 
nymph  CEnone,  whose  tragical  fate  is  elsewhere  related. 
(Kui.(£none.)  Their  coniuffsl  happiness  was  aoon  dis- 
turbed. At  this  manieoe  of  Peleos  end  The  lis,  the  god- 
dess of  Discwd,  who  had  not  been  invited  to  pinaks 
of  the  entertainment,  showed  her  displeesore  by  throw- 
ing  into  the  assembly  of  the  soda  who  were  at  the  ceW- 
bratioD  of  the  nuptials  a  golden  apple,  on  which 
written  the  words  'H  koX^  ?jiMru,  "Let  ihe  beanf) 
(among  you)  take  me."  Juuo,  Minem,  and  Veaoa 
laying  claim  to  it,  end  Jove  beins  onwilliag  to  decide^ 
the  god  commanded  Mercniy  to  lead  the  taree  deities 
to  Mount  Ida,  and  to  intmit  the  decision  of  the  afiair 
to  the  shepherd  Alexandw,  whove  judgment  was  to  be 
defiuitive.  The  goddesses  appeared  before  bim,  and 
urged  their  respective  claims,  and  each,  to  iudueoca 
his  decision,  made  him  an  alluring  offer  of  future  ad< 
Vintsge.  Juno  endeavoured  to  secure  his  preference 
by  the  promise  of  a  kingdom,  Uinervt  by  the  ^fi  of 
intellectual  superiori^  wai  maitisJ  nnown,  and  venot 
by  offering  him  the  fairest  wnnan  in  the  world  fot  hit 
wife.  To  Venus  he  assigned  the  prixe,  and  brought 
upon  himself,  in  consequence,  the  unreleiitiog  CDmitv 
of  her  two  disappointed  rivals,  which  was  extended 
also  to  his  whole  family  and  the  entire  Trojan  race. 
Soon  afler  this  event,  Priam  proposed  a  contest  aniov 
his  sons  and  other  |mnees,  and  pmnieed  to  rsmrd 
the  conqueror  with  one  of  the  finest  bulls  ai  Houd 
Ida.  Persons  were  sent  to  procure  the  animal,  and  it 
was  foond  id  ^cposseaaioD  of  Pai'm,  who  reioctantly 
yielded  it  up.  The  shepherd,  desirous  of  obtainiof 
again  this  favourite  animal,  went  to  Troy,  and  enteno 
the  lists  of  the  combatants.  Having  proved  success- 
ful against  eran  competitor,  and  having  gained  an 
advantage  over  Hector  himself,  that  prince,  irritated 
at  seeing  himself  conquered  by  an  unknown  stranger, 
pursued  him  closely,  and  Paris  must  have  fallm  a 
victim  to  his  brother's  resentment  bad  he  not  Sed  to 
the  altar  of  Jupiter.  This  sacred  place  of  refuge  pre- 
served hia  life;  and  Cassandra,  the  daughter  of  Pnut, 
struck  with  the  similarity  bf  the  features  of  Paris  to 
those  of  her  brothers,  inquired  his  birth  and  his  age. 
Ftom  theee  circumstauces  she  soon  discovered  that  lis 
was  her  brother,  and  as  such  she  inuoduced  him  t« 
her  father  and  to  his  children.  Priam,  thereupon,  fov- 
getfol  of  ths  alarming  predictiona  of  .£sacus,  acknowl- 
edged Paris  as  hia  son,  and  all  enmity  instanil;  ceased 
between  the  new-comer  and  Hector.  Not  long  aftei 
this,  at  the  inatigatiou  of  Venus,  who  had  not  forgolM 
her  promise  to  bun,  Paris  proceeded  on  his  memorabb 
voyage  to  Greece,  from  which  die  soothsaying  HdenM 
and  Cessaadia  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  deter  him 
The  ostens^  object  of  the  voyage  vrat  to  procure  in- 
formation respecting  his  father's  sister  Hesimae,  wbi 
had  been  giveo  in  marriage  by  Hercules  to  his  Ibllowei 
Telamoo,  the  monarch  of  SeUmis.   The  real  mottrs 
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■mrarar,  nhicL  prompted  the  anterpriM.  «u  ■  witk 

to  obtain,  in  the  p«noa  of  Helan,  tbeu  the  fsimt 
wonwD  of  her  time,  »  fulfilment  of  whet  Venna  bad 
■fiared  bim  when  he  was  decidios  the  contest  of 
.  beeuty.  AniTtng  at  Sputa,  where  Menelaija.  the  hue- 
of  Helen,  was  reigning,  be  met  with  an  hospitsble  re- 
ception ;  but,  Menelaus  aoon  after  having  sailed  away 
to  Crete,  the  Trojan  prince  availed  himself  of  bi»  al>- 
sence,  seduced  the  affections  of  Helen,  and  bore  her 
awey  to  his  native  ci^,  together  with  a  large  portion 
of  the  wealth  of  her  bnaband.  (Consolt  remarks  nnder 
the  article  Helena.)  Hence  ensued  the  war  of  Troy, 
which  ended  in  the  total  destruction  of  that  ill-fated 
city.  (Vid.  Troja.)  Paris,  though  rcpreaented  in 
general  as  efiTeniinate  and  rain  of  bis  personal  appear- 
ance, yet  distirvaiabed  himself  during  the  aiege  of 
Tloy  bv  wounding  Diometlc,  Machaon,  Antilochus, 
and  Paiamedea,  ami  aubsequcntly  by  discha^ing  the 
dart  which  proved  fetal  to  Achilles.  Venus  took  him 
under  her  special  protection,  and,  in  the  single  com- 
bat with  Menelaiis,  rescued  him  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  latter.  The  circumstances  of  his  death  are 
mentioned  under  the  article  CEnone.  {Diet.  Cret.,  I, 
S.  4.—AvoUod.,  3,  12.  —  Hygin.,  fab..  9S,  273.— 
Txetz.  adLycopkr.,  67,  8t,  63,  86,  &c.) 

P^aist,  a  British  nation  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
Coritaoi,  and  occupying  the  district  which  ie  called 
Holderneas,  or,  according  to  Camden,  the  whole  Eiut- 
Kiding  of  Yorkshire.  They  are  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived  tneir  name  from  the  two  British  words  pour  i*a, 
which  aignify  low  pasture,  and  which  are  descriptive 
of  the  ntuatibn  and  uses  of  their  coontiy.  Their  cap- 
ital was  Petuaria.  (Maniurt,  Geogr.,  vol  2,  pt.  2, 
p.  187.) 

Pabisu,  s  people  and  ci^r  of  Gaol,  now  Jfam,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Fiaiice.  (Ktd.  Lntetia.— 
Cm*.,  B.  G.,  6,  3.) 

Pabisus,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  falliog  into  the  Dan- 
ube; according  to  MannBr^  the  Jtftir,  in  the  Hungarian 
part  of  ita  eooraa.   ( Jfamarf,  Oa^.,  vol.  3,  p.  489.) 

PakIoh,  now  Cammar,  a  town  of  Aaia  Minor,  in 
Myaia  Minor,  on  the  Propontla,  southwest  of  Linos, 
and  northeast  from  Posus.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Milesians  and  Parians.  (Piin.,  5,  33. — Paui.  Lex., 
viii.,  de  Centib.) 

Pam-ua,  a  city  Italy,  aouth  of  the  Po,  on  the  small 
river  Panna.  It  was  fbunded  by  the  EtrDriana,  uken 
by  a  tribe  of  Gauls  called  the  mii,  and  at  last  colon- 
ized by  the  Romans,  A.U.C.  569.  (Liv.,  39,  65.) 
From  Cicero  it  may  be  inferred  that  Parma  Buffered 
from  the  adverse  Actions  in  the  civil  wars.  {Ep.  *d. 
Fmm.,  10.  33.— id.  ihid.,  12,  6.—U.,  PhUipp.,  14, 
3.)  It  was  probably  recolonized  under  Augustos,  aa 
sonio  inscriptions  give  it  the  title  of  Colonia  Julia  Au- 
gnata  Parma.  Strabo  (216)  speaks  of  it  as  a  city  of 
DOte.  From  Martial  we.laam  that  its  wool  was  highly 
prized  <I4,  63;  S,  13).  In  the  agea  that  imnwdi* 
atelj  succTCded  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  we  find 
tbis  ri^  distinguished  also  by  the  appellation  of  Chry- 
eopolifl  {Gold'eity),  but  are  uitacquainted  with  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  name.  {Geogr. 
JUimennaM,  4.  33. ---i>amso,  Vit.  MaehtUdia,  1,  10.) 
The  modera  name  is  PttroM.  (Hmturt,  Otogr.t  vol. 
»,pt.  1.  p.  218.) 

Pabhbhidks  {UapfievtSijc),  the  second  in  the  aeries 
•f  the  Eleatic  philosophers,  was  a  native  of  Elea.  He 
was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  induced  to  study  philosophy  by  Amiaias.  (Diog. 
VoiCTt-,  9,  21.)  He  is  also  stated  to  have  received 
jnstroction  from  Diocbatea,  Ute  FyttaagMeen,  to  whom 
he  erected  an  AcFefim.  Later  writers  inform  ua  that 
be  board  Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  the  EleaUc  school, 
bnt  Atiatotle  (Jfet.,  1, 6)  speala  of  it  with  some  doubt. 
We  read  that  Parmenidcs  gave  a  code  of  laws  to  his 
native  city,  which  was  so  highly  esteemed  that  at  first 
rite  cftiieDs  uxric  an  <Mdh  every  year  to  obser^  it 


(Diog.  Laai.,  9,  SS.— P&il.,  Afo.  Coin.,  32.— ar» 
ho,  262. )  The  time  when  he  lived  has  been  much  dtv 
putcd.  According  to  Plato  {Pantun.,  127),  Parmc- 
nides,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  accompanied  by  Zeno 
at  the  age  of  forty,  visited  Athens  during  the  gresi 
Panathenna,  and  stopped  at  the  honse  of  Pythodoius. 
Aa  this  visit  to  Atheqs  probably  occurred  about  B.C 
464  {Clinton,  Faat.  Hell.,  p.  364),  Parmenides  wooM 
have  been  b(»n  about  B.C.  619.  But  to  this  date  twe 
<ri>jections  are  urged ;  first,  that  Diogenes  LaeriNH  {% 
23)  aaya  that  Pannenidea  floori^ied  ($i9ia(e)  in  tba 
69th  Olympiad  ;  and,  secondly,  that  Socratea  is.atatad 
by  Plato,  in  bis  dialogue  entiued  Pannenidee,  to  have, 
conversed  with  Parmenides  and  Zeno  on  the  doctrine 
of  ideaa,  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  to  have  been 
the  case,  as  Socraua  at  that  time  was  only  Uiizteen  oi 
fourteen.  Athenana,aeeoidingly  (11,  p.  BOS),  hu  cen- 
sured Plato  for  aaying  that  such  a  dialogoe  ever  todc 
place.  But  in  reply  to  these  objectiona  it  may  be  re*, 
marked,  first,  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  npoo 
the  vague  etalemeut  of  such  a  eareleaa  writer  as  Dio- 
genes ;  and,  aecondly,  that  the  dialogue  which  PUlo 
repreaenta  Socrates  to  have  bad  with  Pannenidea  and 
Zeno  ia  donbtleaa  fielitioaa ;  yet  it  was  foanded  on  a 
fact,  that  Socratea,  when  a  bey,  had  heard  Pannenidea 
at  Athens.  Plato  mentions,  both  in  the  "  Theaietut** 
(p.  188)  and  die  "SopAistea**  (p.  127),  Uiat  Socrates 
was  very  young  (irdvw  vio^)  when  be  heard  Panneni- 
dee. We  have  no  other  pwticnlars  of  the  life  of  Par- 
menides. He  taught  Empedoclee  and  Zeno,  and  with 
the  latter  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms.  {Plato, 
Parmen.,  127.)  He  is  always  spoken  of  by  the  ancient 
writers  with  the  greatest  respect  In  the  "  TkeaU- 
Iw'*  (p.  183)  Plato  compares  htm  with  Homer;  asd 
in  the  "SopAMtex"  (p.  237)  be  calls  him  **  the  Great." 
(Compare  Ariatot,,  Met.,  1,  5.)  Parmenides  wrote  a 
poem,  which  is  usually  cited  by  the  title  Of  JVafure" 
(TfEpt  fi>atv^. — Sext.  Empvr.,  adv.  Mathem  ,7,  111. 
— Theophr,,  ap.  Diog.  Lturt.,  B,  65),  but  which  also 
bore  other  titles.  Suidaa  ealla  it  fvcioXoyia  (a.  v.  IIq»> 
/lacfd.),  and  adds,  on  the  anthori^  of  Plato,  tint  be  alae 
wrote  works  in  prose.  Hie  passage  in  Plato  (iSepk., 
p.  337),  however,  to  which  Suidas  refers,  peiiape  oo^  - 
means  an  oral  exposition  of  his  syatem,  WoviO  inter- 
pretatim  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  fact  thai 
Sextus  Empiricua  (ada.  Mathem.,  7,  111)  and  Dio- 
genes Laertiaa(l,  16)  eipresaly  atata,  that  Paimeni- 
dea  only  wiote  one  work.  S-veral  fragmenU  of  Ibia 
work  "  On  ffaiure"  have  come  down  lo  va,  principal- 
ly in  the  writings  of  Sextus  Empiricua  snd  Simpliciua. 
They  were  first  published  by  Stephanue  in  his  "Poe- 
tie  Philoaophiea"  {Parit,  1673),  and  next  by  Folic- 
bom,  with  a  translation  in  verae,  ZuUichath  1795. 
Braiidis,  in  his  "  Cammentaliona  BUalvM,"  ^fma, 
1813,  also  published  the  fragmenta  of  Pannenidm,  to- 
gether with  those  of  Xeno[»ianes  and  Melissus ;  bnt 
tne  most  recent  aiid  complete  edition  ia  by  Karsien,  ik 
the  aecond  volume  of  his  "  PhUotophorum  Groconm 
veHntm,pT(aerlim^ante  Platmem,Jtoruervnt,  Opt- 
nuN  Reliquia,"  Brux-,  1835.  The  fragmenta  of  oia 
work  which  havo  come  down  to  us  are  safficirnt  to  m* 
able  us  to  judge  of  its  general  method  and  eubject.  It 
opened  vrith  an  allegory,  which  was  intended  to  eahib- 
it  the  soot's  longing  aner  truth.  The  eoul  is  tepre- 
sented  as  drawn  by  steeds  along  an  untrodden  road  to 
the  rendence  of  Justice  (Aixij),  who  promises  to  revesl 
eveiytbing  to  it.  After  this  introduction  the  work  ia 
divided  into  parts ;  the  first  part  treata  of  Uie  knowl- 
edge of  troth,  and  the  second  explains  the  pbysiologi- 
caf  system  of  the  Eleatic  school.  (EneyeUip.  Utejtd 
XW.vol.  17.  p.  283.)  ,    ,       .  .^^ 

ParhsnIo,  a  Macedonian  general,  who  dutmgnidied 
btmaelf  in  die  aer^ice  of  Philip,  father  of  Alexanda  tbt 
Great  He  guned  a  decisive  victory  over  the  IDyii 
ans  abost  the  time  of  Alexander's  birth,  and  ibe  news 
of  both  ( vents  reached  Philip,  who  was  then  absao 
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ttm  eutiul  on  mom  •xpedilioo,  tMothtrwith  tM 
at  hia  Uving  won  the  prisa  at  the  Ulfinpio  gaiaw. 
Philip,  while  prepuiiw  to  inrtde  tha  Pemiaa  enqiire, 
tmt  a  conaiaenbta  loree  ioto  Anm  aa  an  advaoced 
Koaid,  and  hs  cboae  Parmonio  and  Attala*  aa  the  lead- 
■ra  of  the  eipeditioo.  Hieae  cominnidm  btgm  by 
■xpelliDf  the  Peraiaa  gairiaem  fiom  aevml  Gnek 
lewna  of  Asm  Miooi:.  Ptna«uo  took  Giynvum  m 
^•lie,  the  idMbitante  of  which,  having  sided  with  the 
PenUna,  end  fou^t  egainat  the  Macedonieiu,  were 
eokl  aa  davea.  When  Alexuider  let  out  on  his  Aai- 
alic  expodiufw,  Parmonio  had  one  of  the  chief  com- 
maada  in  the  annj.  At  the  head  of  the  Tbeaaelia&  ear- 
9kj  he  oontritHitad  much  to  the  victonr  of  the  Grani- 
cw:  and  tt  leamlta  had  the  commann  of  the  c&vehy 
on  ue  left  wing,  iHiioh  wae  placed  near  the  eeacoast, 
•ltd  had  to  Bustain  for  e  time  the  pnacipeJ  attack  of 
the  Peniaoa.  At  Aibela  he  advina  Aleuitder  not  to 
pn  battle  until  be  bad  well  recouDoitied  the  groand. 
Being  in  eommuid  of  the  left  wit^,  he  waa  attacked 
io  flank  \ry  the  PeieiaiH,  and  waa  Joi  •  time  in  aome 
tewK,  until  Alexaadei^  who  had  been  tuccaaaful  in 
Mwwar  part  of  the  Grid,  came  to  hia  aaaiataiMe.  Pai^ 
neoio  afierwanl  punned  the  fugitivaa,  and  took  poa- 
aeaaion  of  the  Penian  camp,  with  the  elephants,  cam- 
ele,  and  all  the  baggage.  When  Alexander  marched 
beyond  the  Cascuan  gates  in  pursuit  of  Darius  «nd 
Beaaos,  he  left  Pannmio,  who  wae  now  adTanced  in 
yeera,  in  Media,  at  the  hnd  »(  a  conaidenble  force. 
Bone  thne  after,  while  Alsaoder  was  encamped  at 
AitMoana,  a  cona^raey  is  aaid  to  have  been  diaeoTered 
againat  his  life,  in  which  Piulotee,  the  eon  of  Patme- 
nio,  waa  accused  of  being  imfdicatcd.  He  waft,  in  coo- 
aeqnence,  put  to  the  toitate,  and,  after  enduring  dread- 
fol  agonies,  confeaaed,  tfaoneb  in  mne  toms,  that  he 
had  oMMpiied  a^kinat  the  luia  of  Awnnder,  and  that 
his  fiuber  Parmenie  waa  eognixant  of  it.  This  being 
cgnaldared  sufficient  evidence,  Phtlotas  waa  stoned  fo 
death,  and  Alexander  deafmtcbed  a  mesaenger  to  Me- 
dia, with  secret  orders  to  Oleander  and  otnec  officers 
who  were  lerTing  under  Pannenio,  to  put  their  com- 
mander to  death.  The  unsuspecting  veteren,  while 
eonversing  with  his  officers,  was  run  through  the  body 
hf  Clesnoer.  Thia  is  the  snbatance  of  the  account  of 
Qntine  (lib.  6  «t  7).  Anian'e  account  ie  eoaaewhat 
Merent  (lib.  S).  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
trial  and  execution  of  Pbitotaa,  and  it  appears  tfi  have 
been  at  least  a  summary  and  uneaiisfactory  proceed- 
ing, the  murder  of  Psrmenio,  and  the  manner  of  it,  form 
me  of  tho  dartceet  blots  in  Alexander's  character. 
Parmenie  waa  evidently  sacrificed  in  cold  blood  to 
vrbat  have  boMi  styled,  in  after  ages,  "  reasons  .  of 
atste."  He  waa  seventy  years  of  age ;  ha  had  lost 
two  eODS  In  the  campaign*  of  Alexander,  and  Philetas 
was  Um  iMt  one  teMaining  to  him.  Farmenio  appears 
to  hare  been  a  ateady,  wave,  and  prudent  command- 
er.   {EneycL  U*.  Knoud.,  vol.  17,  p.  S83,  aeq.) 

PAKMABaos  <Il4^fwaoo^)t  I.  the  nam*  of  a  mount* 
•in-chain  in  Flmois»  which  extend*  in  a  BonbeHteily 
direction  from  the  coontiy  of  the  Locri  OzoIb  to 
Mount  (Eta,  and  in  a  southwesterly  direction  through 
the  middle  of  Phocis,  till  it  joins  Mount  Helicon  on 
the  borders  of  Boeotia.  Strabo  (316)  eays  that  Pai- 
nassus  divided  Phocis  into  two  parts ;  but  the  name 
was  oaore  usually  restricted  to  the  lofty  mountain  upon 
which  Delphi  vraa  situated.  According  to  Stephanns 
•f  Bysaotiom,  it  waa  ancieoUy  called  Lamassns,  be- 
eense  the  arit  or  lanus  of  Deucslioa  landed  hem  af- 
ter the  flood.  (Compare  Ond,  Met.,  I,  318.)  Pau- 
aaniea  (10,  6,  1)  derivoe  the  name  from  Paroassus,  the 
•on  of  Nwtune  and  Cleodora.  It  is  called  at  the  pree- 
ent  day  LUhtra,  Parnassus  is  the  highest  mountain 
Id  Central  Greece.  Strabo  (379)  says  that  it  could 
be  seen  from  the  Adocorinthns  m  Coriuth,  and  also 
aUles  (IMj  ihtt  it  was  of  the  same  beighi  aa  Motmt 
Hallen  :  bat  in  A*  latter  point  k«  wm  nistaken,  ac* 
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eoldiiif  to  C<danel  Lealu,  who  interna  ns  ,7V«nIi  m 
Niirthern  Greece,  voL  8,  p.  627)  that  LuJm*  u  sons 
hnndiads  of  feet  higher  than  PaleemiMm^  which  is  the 
highest  point  of  Helicon.  Pemassga  was  covirsd  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  with  saow,  whence  the  ipito 
of  "  mam"  eo  generally  a[^lied  to  it  by  the  aeets. 
(.<iof>i.,(ed.7Vr.,478.— ■£»^.,i*AM.,314.)  Wheo 
Bieonns  invaded  Greece^  we  learn  from  PsBSBnias(lO^ 
23,  3  tt  4)  that  it  waa  corarsd  with  enow.  AboM 
Delphi  there  were  two  krfty  locks,  from  which  ^ 
mountain  is  lireqoently  called  hj  tlM  poets  the  two- 
headed  (iucofrnfot),  one  of  which  H«iodatus  (8,  39) 
names  Hyampea,  bat  which  were  nsnally  called 
driadea.  Between  theee  two  rocks  the  c^ebraled  Ci>- 
taltan  fount  flows  from  the  upper  part  of  the  numnifi 
The  water  which  oesea  bom  the  rode  waa  in  ancitBl 
tunes  introduced  into  a  hollow  square,  where  it  mi 
retained  for  the  use  of  the  Pythia  and  the  oiacalu 
priests.  The  fountain  is  ornamented  with  pendant  tty, 
and  everahadowed  by  a  large  fig-tree.  {Deimttt 
2V»Mb,  voL  1,  p.  172.)  Above  the  eprii^,  at  ihedii- 
taneeof  flO  etadia  from  Ddphi,  waa  theCoiycisBcai^ 
aacied  to  Fin  and  Ae  Coiycian  nympbs,  which  Fn- 
ssniss  (10,  32,  2,  6)  speaks  of  as  si:q>eric»'  to  evay 
other  known  cavern.  (Compare  Strabo,  417.)  Wboi 
the  Persians  were  marching  againat  l^lpbi  a  part  ol 
the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  this  cavern.  {EtnL, 
8,87.)  It  is  described  b/a  modem  tnveUer(£fiiit, 
in  WalpoU's  OOieetiim,  &e.,  voL  I,  p.  81S)  u  310 
feet  long  and  nea^  SOO  wide.  Aw  ur  as  this  an 
the  road  to  Delphi  was  accessible  by  horses  and  auilss, 
but  b^ond  it  tne  ascent  was  difficult  even  for  sn  sc- 
tive  man  (ivdpi  e^v^  —  Paiumn-,  10,  31,  3,  6). 
Above  this  cave,  and  near  the  summit  of  Pamawgt, 
at  the  distance  of  80  stadia  ftom  D^hi  (Peiusa^  10, 
3St,  0)  was  the  town  of  Tithorea  or  neon,  the  ruins  s( 
which  are  near  the  modem  villag*  of  Vtiii».  (Sm- 
evel.  Um.  Knotri.f  voL  17,  p.  884,  .)— -IL  A  sen  ol 
Neptune,  who  gave  his  name  to  a  monntain  of  Fbocis. 

Faxmis  (gen.  a  monntain  of  Attica,  north 
Athena,  famous  for  its  wines.  It  was  the  bigbesl 
mountain  in  the  whole  country,  risiiw  on  the  nortberc 
frontier,  and  being  connected  with  jF^telicas  to  the 
south,  and  toward  Bceotia  with  Citheno.  Pauaan- 
ias  nya  (1,  S2)  that  on  Mount  Pamea  won  n  atataa 
of  Jupitcc  Painelhios,and  an  allnr  tS  Jitter  Semalsos. 
It  abounded  with  wild  boars  and  bears.  (Pcusait.,  I. 
c. — Plmv,  n,  37.)  The  modon  name  is  Noxta. 
"  Mount  Fames  is  yitenningled,"  ssya  Dodwell,  wjlk 
a  multiplicity  of  glens,  crags,  and  well-wooded  rocb 
and  [aecipi«s,  and  richly  divetuficd  with  sccnc^ 
which  is  at  once  grand  uid  pietnreaque :  iu  snmait 
commands  a  view  over  a  vast  extent  9t  comtiy " 
{Tour,  voL  l,p.  504.) 

PaiopamIsus,  a  province  of  Iiidia,  the  eastern  linut 
of  which,  in  Alexander's  time,  wse  the  river  CophcDss ' 
According  to  the  ideas  of  Ptolemy,  it  lay  between  tbs 
coontries  which  the  moderaa  name  JCtonuM  awl  Ca 
Ud,  and  it  answers  to  the  tiaet  between  Hamt  and  Ca- 
but.  Thia  province  was  sepsrated  from  Bactria  by  a 
range  of  mountains  also  called  Paropantisos,  now  Htm- 
du  Kkot,  and  which  formed  part  of  the  ereat  chain  <d 
Imaus.    (mimaus.— Jfeie,  1,15.— P/bL.  6,17.) 

Pabos,  now  Paro,  one  of  the  Cycladea,  to  the  south 
of  DeloB,  at  distance  of  about  seven  and  a  half 
miles.  It  was  said  to  have  been  firat  peopled  hj  the 
Cretans  and  Azcadiaoa.  iStq>h,  But.,  «■  Hapoc.) 
Its  eariy  prmerity  is  evinced  l»  tit*  coloniae  it  ae- 
tkblisbsd  at  Thasaa  and  on  the  Aoms  of  tha  Hdlaa- 
pont.  iXhucviideM,  4, 104.— S(r«fto,  487.)  Dorin^ 
the  time  of  tne  Persian  war,  we  are  toll  that  it  waa 
the  moat  fiouriahiog  and  important  of  the  Cydadea. 
(£pAor.,  tip.  SUf^  Byx.,  ».  «.  TLapos- — Htni., 
28,  Mtgq.)  After  the  battle  of  Marathon  it  waa  be 
aieged  in  vain  by  Miltiadea  for  twenty-eix  difs  an< 
Ibna  proved  the  cause  of  his  dimraee.   /Areii  ,  ft 
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JS4.)  Tlie  Pariant,  according  to  the  hiatoriin  jnat 
cited,  did  out  Uks  put  with  tlw  Fenians  in  tb«  baltie 
of  Siltniii  bot  kept  eloof  near  Odiinii^  awaiting  dw 
temta  of  the  aetkm.  (ffffml.,  6,  ^7.)  Tbembt^ee, 
bowerer,  sobeeqaently  icMosed  upon  them  a  hetrj 
fno.  {Heroi,,o,  119.)  rarM  was  ftmed  for  its  mai- 
Ue.  The  qnatriee  wore  on  Mount  Marpesn.  (  Vi^., 
Mn.,  «,  470.— /W.,  Nem.,  4,  131.— Fwy^ 

S4.— Abr.,  OA,  1, 19,5  — Byz,,  /.  v.  Mdf>- 
■iro*™-)  Some  nmeifa  on  the  Panan  maiUo  win 
bo  4^erad  below. — Puoe  wae  tba  birthplace  of  the 
pool  Atchilochua.  (Straho,  I.  c. — fVih-.,  Bibl.  Or., 
vol.  8,  p.  107.)— It  was  in  Piros  that  the  famona 
maible  waa  disinterred,  known  \tj  the  name  of  the  Pa- 
rian  CkronicU,  from  its  having  been  kept  in  thia  isl- 
ond.  It  is  a  chronological  accoant  of  the  principal 
erenta  in  Grecian,  and  particularly  in  Athenian,  bt»- 
toiy,  doring  a  period  of  iD16  years,  from  the  reign  of 
Ceuope,  B.C.  1450,  to  tba  arcbonship  of  Diognetva, 
B.O.  S64.  Bat  the  chronicle  of  the  last  90  jreirs  was 
lost,  so  that  the  part  now  remaining  ends  at  the  ar- 
cbonship of  Diotimns,  B.C.  864.  The  authenticity 
of  tilts  cfarontcle  baa  been  called  in  qvestion  bj  Mr. 
Robertson,  who,  in  1788,  published  tt  ^*  Ditterlatim 
m  the  Ptrian  CkromeU."  Hta  objections,  however, 
hov»  beeo  Mj  and  fnllj  discnased,  wid  anthen- 
tiei^  of  this  ineient  document  lias  been  folly  vindt- 
ested  by  Ponon,  in  his  review  of  Robertson's  esaay. 
(Monthly  Review,  Jarmary,  1789,  p.  690. — Porim't 
Treuts,  ed.  Kidd,  p.  67,  <ey;. — Consult  also  the  En- 
cyelopadia  MeiTojwlitaita,  Art.  "  Antiidetian  Mar' 
iteo.")  Tbe  cbrooicle  ia  given,  with  an  Eogli^  ver- 
eioD,  in  lU^t  Aimhru  of  Chronology  (vtd.  !>  p.  107, 
cfff .)— Tbe  following  very  intereating  accoant  of  the 
^oairiea  and  marbles  of  Pares  is  given  by  Dr.  Clarke. 
**This  day  we  aet  out  upon  mules  for  tbe  sncient 
^tmnies  of  the  ftmous  Parian  marble,  which  are  sit- 
tnt«  abont  a  league  to  the  east  of  the  town,  upon  tbe 
sanunit  of  a  mountain,  nearly  corresponding  in  ^titnde 
with  tba  aitualion  of  tbe  Grotto  of  Antiparos.  The 
soontain  in  which  tbe  quarries  are  aitnate  is  now 
called  Capreatoi  there  are  two  of  these  quarries. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  fbst,  we  found  in  the  mooth 
^  the  quarry  heaps  of  fragments  detached  from  the 
interior  :  they  were  tinged,  by  long  exposure  to  tbe 
air,  with  a  reddish,  ochreoua  hue ;  but,  upon  being 
broken,  exhibited  the  glittering  sparry  fracture  which 
often  characterizes  the  remains  of  Grecian  sculpture : 
■nd  in  this  we  instantly  recosnisad  the  baantifm  mar* 
Me,  «4rich  ia  nneratly  named,  b^way  of  disUnetion, 
the  Parian,  although  the  same  kind  of  marble  is  dso 
foond  in  Thasos.  The  marble  of  Ifaxoe  only  diflbn 
from  the  Thasian  and  Parian  in  exhibiting  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  ciystallizBlion.  The  peculiar  ezcel- 
lenca  of  the  Parian  is  extolled  by  Strabo ;  and  it  poa- 
'aaaoea  aome  valuable  qoalities  unknown  even  to  the 
aneienta,  who  spdca  so  highly  in  its  praise.  Tbeae 
qoalitiea  are,  that  of  hardening  by  exposure  to  atmo- 
spberie  air  (which,  however,  is  common  to  all  homo- 
geneooa  limMtone),  and  tbe  consequent  property  of 
reuattnff  decomposition  through  a  series  of  ages ;  and 
Ais,  rather  than  the  au]^x>sed  preference  given  to  the 
Parian  mathle  by  the  ancients,  ntsy  be  considered  as 
Aa  eaose  of  its  prevalence  among  Uie  remaina  of  Gre- 
cian ■enlptore.  That  the  Parian  marble  was  highly 
and  deearvedly  extolled  by  the  Romans,  is  well 
krxnvs  :  bat  in  a  very  early  period,  when  the  arts  had 
attained  their  full  splendour  m  the  age  of  Pericles,  the 

£ reference  wae  given  by  the  Greeks,  not  to  the  mar- 
la  of  Faroe,  but  to  that  of  Mount  Peutelicus,  because 
it  wa*  whiter ;  and  also,  perhaps,  because  it  was  found 
in  tbo  immediate  vicinity  of  Athena.  The  Parthenon 
i*a«  Vjilt  enUrely  of  Pentelican  marble.  Many  of  the 
4.tlwnian  statues,  and  of  the  works  carried  on  near 
%thens  daring  &s»  administration  of  Pericles  (as,  for 
vsmple,  tbe  ten^e  ol  Ceres  at  Elenaia),  were  oxe- 


cDted  in  tea  marble  of  Pentalieoa.  Bnt  tbe  boaai 
Grecian  senlpture  which  baa  been  pieaerved  to  U» 
proem  time,  u  genaiaUy  of  Panaa  naiblo.  Thi 
Madioaan  Venoa,  the  Mvidcn  Api^  tin  Anl^ 
node,  and  many  other  celebrated  works,  are  made  ai 
it ;  notwithstanding  the  preference  whicfa  waa  ao  ear- 
ly bea towed  upon  the  Pentelican ;  and  this  is  east 
ly  explained.  While  tbe  works  executed  in  Pariaa 
marble  retain,  with  all  the  deltcala  aoftneaa  of  waX| 
tbe  mild  loatio  evho  of  their  original  polirit,  Uma 
wbidt  were  fiudied  in  PnteUean.  matbu  faavo  baaa 
decomposed,  and  sometimes  ediibit  a  aorftca  aa 
earthy  and  as  mde  aa  common  limestone.  ThiM  ia 
principally  owing  to  veins  of  extraneous  enbstaneeo 
which  intersect  the  Pentelican  qoarriea,  and  -wbicb 
a[^>ear  more  or  less  in  all  the  works  execnted  in  thia 
kind  of  marble.  The  fracture  of  Pentelican  marble 
is  sometimes  splintery,  and  paitakea  of  tbo  foliated 
textore  of  die  sehistoa,  which  traveiaaa  itj  cenaa- 
quently,  tl  baa  a  tendency  to  exfolt^  like  eyoteia^ 
by  spontaneons  decmnposition. — We  descmded  into 
the  ijuarry,  whence  not  a  single  block  of  merble  has 
been  removed  since  the  isUnd  fell  mto  the  hands  ol 
the  Turks ;  and  perhaps  it  was  abandoned  long  beCna, 
as  might  be  conjeetmred  from  tbe  oebieous  colour  fay 
which  all  tba  exterior  aor&ca  of  tha  maiUe  is  now 
invested.  We  seemed,  tiieiefiiie,  to  view  the  gntlo- 
ezsetly  in  die  ttste  in  which  it  bad  been  Idt  ^  the 
ancioHM;  all  the  cavities,  cot  with  the  greatest  nicety, 
showed  to  ns,  by  the  sharpoese  of  their  edges,  toe 
number  and  the  ailse  of  all  the  maeses  of  Parian  nai^ 
ble  which  had  been  removed  fot  tbe  sculptors  of  an- 
cient Greece.  If  tbe  itoaa  had  poisssied  the  soft- 
ness of  potter's  clay,  and  had  been  cot  by  wirea,  il 
could  not  have  been  sqwrated  with  f^ater  nicety, 
evenness,  and  economy.  The  most  evident  care  was 
everywhere  diaplayed,  that  then  ahoold  be  no  waste 
of  thia  precious  marble  :  the  larger  sqoarea  snd  par> 
allslogrami  eorreaponded,  as  a  matb«natieian  would 
express  it,  by  a  series  of  aqnimnltiples,  with  the  smelt- 
er, in  such  a  manner  that  the  remains  of  the  entire 
vein  of  marble,  bjr  its  dipping  inclination,  resembled 
the  degrees  or  seats  of  a  theatre. — We  quilted  the 
larger  quarry,  and  visited  another  somewhat  less  ele> 
vated.  Here,  as  if  tbe  ancionta  had  resolved  to  mark 
for  posterity  the  scene  of  their  labours,  we  observed 
an  ancient  bas-relief  on  the  rock.  It  is  the  same 
which  Toumefort  deecribes  {Voy.  du  Lev.,  vol.  1,  p. 
289),  althoagh  ha  aned  insdaacribitiig  the  anlnect  of 
it.  It  ia  a  more  Curions  relic  than  ia  comnmn^  sap* 
poaed.  It  rspreeenu,  in  three  departmenta,  a  festi- 
val of  Sflenos,  misuken  by  Toumefort  for*  Bacchus^ 
It  has  never  been  observed  that  Pliny  mentions  tbe 
image  of  Sileous  in  this  bas-relief  as  a  natural  curios- 
ity, and  one  of  the  marvels  of  ancient  Greece.  Tiie 
fignre  of  Silcnns  waa  accidentally  diaeorered,  as  a 
luaut  natttra,  in  splitting  tbe  lock,  and  the  other  parta 
of  the  bas-r^ief  were  adjuated  by  the  hand  of^  ait. 
Such  a  method  of  heightening  and  improving  aof 
casual  effect  of  this  kind  has  been  very  common  in  ■& 
countries,  especially  where  tbe  populace  are  to  be  de- 
luded by  aome  aupposed  fffodigy :  and  thos  tba  causa 
is  explained  why  this  smgnlar  piece  of  sculptor*,  so 
rudely  execnted,  yet  remanw  as  a  part  of  the  natoiri 
rock.  *  A  wonderful  circumstance,'  says  Pliiqr,  *ii 
related  of  the  Parian  quarries.  The  mass  of  entire 
stone  being  eeparated  by  the  wedges  of  the  workmen, 
there  appeared  within  it  an  effigy  of  Silenns'  (36,  5). 
In  the  existence  of  this  bas-relief  ae  an  iotagr^  pait 
of  the  natural  rock,  and  in  the  allusion  made  lo  it  by 
Pliuy.  we  have  sofficieot  proof  that  these  were  anciai» 
qukjriea  J  coDseqnently,  tney  are  the  properest  phcaa 
to  resort  to  for  tse  identical  atone  whose  colour  waa 
considered  aa  to  (he  gods  (PUUo,  Leg-, 

13;  p.  S96),  which  was  used  by  Praiitalee  [Prop^., 
8,  7,  1ft.— Qimtftf.,  >,  19)  and  by  other  illustriom 
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Qncwn  Mulptora,  and  eskbnlad  lor  iu  uriutnwM 
Pindar  {Nem..  A,  26S)  and  bjr  TbMcritiifl  (6, 3S}. 
e  collected  several  apecinmt :  in  breaking  then 
«n  observed  the  aante  whiteaesa  and  brilliant  uactute 
which  charactertxea  the  marble  of  Naxoa,  bat  with  » 
pferticular  diatioetion  before  mentioned,  the  Pwian 
■irtile  being  harder,  having  a  closer  grain,  and  a  lees 
lift^iAted  texture.  Three  difierent  stages  of  crjstsl- 
litation  may  be  observed,  by  comparing  the  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  marble  dag  at  Car^  in  Italy,  in  Pb- 
roe,  and  in  Naxoa :  tbe  Canara  marble  being  milk- 
white,  and  less  crystalline  than  tlie  Parian ;  and  tbe 
Parian  whiter,  and  less  etystaUizad  than  tbe  Naxian." 
lClsrkt'»  TnvtU,  vol.  6,  p.  133,  aeqq..  Loud,  ed.)— 
Parian  narbte  tuis  been  frequently  eonfonndod  not 
only  wiUi  Catrart  nnrbte,  but  alao  with  alabuter, 
tboogh  differing  allogether  in  nature  from  the  latter 
substance,  and  in  cnsracter  from  the  former.  Tbe 
true  Parian  marble  has  generally  somewhat  of  a  faint 
bluish  linge  smong  the  white,  and  often  baa  blue 
veins  in  different  parts  of  it  (Ebtu't  Diet,  of  tkt 
Fku  Arts,  «. «.) 

'PAKaaifl!!,  s  people  of  Arcadia,  spparently  on  the 
LKonian  fointier;  bat  the  extent  and  position  of  their 
tmitory  is  not  pneisely  detmnined.  Thocvdides 
•ayt  Utetr  district  was  under  the  subjection  A  Manti- 
nea,  and  nesr  Scirilis  of  Laconia  (6,  33).  But  Pau- 
Mnias  teems  rtthw  to  tasign  the  Parrhasii  a  more 
WMtem  eitQation  ;  for  he  namea  «a  tb«r  towns  L^co- 
mra,  Tbocnits,  Trapeiua,  Acaceainm,  Mecarea,  and 
Dasas,  all  of  which  were  to  tbe  west  and  northwest  of 
Megalopolis.   (Cramer'a  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  360.) 

PARaHAsIoa,  a  celebrated  painter,  eon  and  pupil  of 
Evenir,  and  s  native  of  Epoesns,  but  who  became 
eventually  a  citizen  of  Athena,  tiaving  beenjpcesented 
iriUi  th»  freedom  of  that  place.  (PhU.,  VU.  Tku., 
4.- WiMtw,  Cafa^,  p.  148.)  The  period  when  ha 
flMfrished  admits  of  some  discpssioo.  From  a  passage 
IB  Pliny  (35,  9,  86)  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
■boot  the  96th  Olympiad;  and  QuioUUao  (12,  10) 
nluea  Parrbasius  and  Zeuzis  about  tbe  time  of  the 
Feloponnesian  war,  producing,  in  support  of  this  opin- 
ion, tbe  well-known  conversation  of  the  former  artist 
wilb  Socrates.  {Xen.,  Mem.,  8,  10.)  Now  Socrates 
died  in  the  first  year  mT  tlie  06tb  O^npiad,  and  this 
dale  foUy  aeooida  with  the  ^esr  to  which  Pairbaaina 
ia  amigned  by  Pliny.  (StUig,  Diet.  ArL.  a.  e.) — 
Parrbasius  raited  the  srt  of  painting  to  perfection  in 
all  that  is  exalted  and  essentia).  He  compared  his  three 
great  predeceseora  nilh  one  another,  rejected  what 
was  exceptiooable,  and  adopted  what  waa  admirable 
fa  each.  The  elaaiie  invention  of  Poty^notoa,  the 
nngic  tone  of  Ajpollodoras,  and  tbe  exquisite  dwign 
ef  Zeuzis,  were  all  nniled  in  tbe  works  of  Parrhasius ; 
what  they  bad  produced  in  practice,  he  reduced  to 
theory  He  so  circumscribed  and  defined,  says  Quin- 
tilian  (12,  10),  all  tbe  powers  and  objects  nf  art,  that 
bo  was  termed  the  legislatOT:  and  all  contamporai; 
■od  asbtequent  artiets  edopted  bis  slsndard  of  divine 
ioA  heroic  importiona.  ranhaeioi  gave,  in  fact,  to 
dM  divine  and  he«He  character  in  painting  what  Poly- 
eleuie  had  given  to  the  homia  in  eeolpture,  by  his  Do- 
lyphoros,  namely,  a  canon  of  jMoponion.  Phidias  had 
discovered  in  the  nod  of  the  Homeric  Jupiter  the  char- 
■cleriatie of  majesty,  tne^M/iono/' iJuheadi  Ibis  hint- 
ed to  bim  a  higlier  dovatimi  of  the  neck  behind,  a  bolder 
pcotmsion  of  the  front,  and  the  incieased  perpendicu- 
lar of  tbe  profile.  To  this  conception  pBrrhaaius  fixed 
•  maximum  ;  that  point  from  which  descends  the  ul- 
timate line  of  celestial  beauty,  the  angle  within  which 
saovea  whatever  it  inferior,  beyond  which  whsl  ia  pur- 
teatous. — Parrhasius  himself  was  aware  of  hia  own 
Ability  t  be  asaumed  the  appellation  of  the  "Elegant" 
fA^jpodtwrv).  and  »tyl*l  bimaelf  tbe  "Prince  of 
Paial*:i."  H*  alao  wtot :  an  qugram  opon  fainaalf 
;ifWK,  Itjk  MSX  ii  w  ..di  be  pioelained  hia  binb- 


pbee,  celebrated  hit  father,  and  pretended  that  m  bb 
self  the  art  of  painting  had  attained  to  perfoOioiL  Ha 
likewise  declared  himself  to  be  deacenaed  from  ApoUo^ 
and  carried  his  arrogance  so  far  at  to  dedicate  hit  owa 
portrait  in  a  temple  a*  Memmr,  and  thaa  lective 
adorationoftbemuliitude.  (TAmnwI.,  14.}  HowaM 
a  purple  robe  and  a  golden  garland ;  hie  cwriad  a  stal 
wound  round  with  tendrils  of  gold,  and  lua.  laadiii 
were  bound  with  goMeo  atrapa.  (JBtim^t  ¥■  ifi  *> 
11.)  It  appears,  ihetefon,  that  Pliny  waa  ri^  ia 
atyling  him  the  moat  insolent  and  moat  airogant  sf 
artiati.  (P/wy,  36,  10,  36.)  The  bnncli  of  ait  it 
which  Panhaeina  eminently  ezedled  waa  a  boat  U 
outline,  aa  wdl  ia  form  aa  oxecntiKt  panjeuhily  ii 
the  extremitiea,  fat,  saya  Pliny,  when  compaied  with 
himself,  the  intermediate  patta  were  iafertor.  Ha 
fault  here  censured  consisted,  accordit^  to  Fniaii,  ■ 
an  tffecution  of  smoothnaes  bwderiog  on  iaaiftiitf, 
in  aontething  effeminately  volnptooos,  which  abeoiM 
the  character  of  his  bodies  and  the  idea  of  elastic  v%' 
our ;  and  ihit  Enphranor  aeama  to  have  hinted  al, 
whan,  on  comparing  hia  own  Tbeeena  with  that  of  Ph 
rhasiua,  be  praoooncod  the  loman'a  to  have  fad  ei 
roaea,  hit  own  on  beef :  emaeenlate  aoftneaa  was  doI, 
in  hia  opinion,  tbe  proper  companion  of  tbe  cootour, 
nor  flowery  freshness  of  colour  an  adeqoaie  tnbstitaw 
for  ibe  atemn'  tints  c(  heroic  form.  Orte  of  the  mat 
celebrated  works  of  Panfaasius  wa«  hia  alkgoricil  fig- 
on  of  tbe  Athenian  people  or  Oentoa.  Phny  Myi 
that  it  lepresented  and  ezpnaaad,  in  an  equal  itfftt, 
all  the  good  and  bad  qoalities  of  Uw  Alhraians  at  thi 
eame  time ;  one  might  trace  the  changeable,  tbe  imie- 
ble,  the  kind,  the  unjust,  the  forgiving,  the  vtjo-^on- 
ouB,  the  proud,  the  bumble,  the  fierce,  and  the  tuaid. 
How  all  these  contrasting  and  coooloneting  qosliliia 
ooaM  havo  boon  lepreaeuied  at  Ae  aame  time^  it  ii 
diflScnll  to  conceive.  If  we  are  to  eoppoae  it  lo  km 
been  a  single  figure,  it  is  very  cotain  that  it  cooiL  .M 
have  been  such  at  Pliny  has  deeeribed  it;  for,  vxuxft 
by  symbols,  it  is  toully  incompatible  with  the  eieaos 
of  art.  "  We  know,"  observes  Foseli, "  that  the  per- 
sonification of  the  Athenian  Demos  was  an  c^ject  of 
sculpture,  and  that  ita  images  by  Lycon  and  Leocbarea 
were  publicly  aet  np ;  but  there  is  no  clew  to  decide 
whether  they  praeoded  or  followed  the  conceit  of  Pai- 
rhaaiut."  Winy  enumerates  many  other  works  of 
this  eminent  painter ;  and  he  mentions  a  contest  be- 
tween him  and  Timantbea  of  Cytbnus,  in  which  tht 
former  was  beaten.^Tho  subject  of  the  picture  «u 
tbe  contest  betweeinJIyssoa  and  Ajax :  and  tlw  proed 
painter,  indignant  at  the  decision  of  tbe  judges,  it  tiid 
to  have  lenuked,  that  theanfoitonale  aontf  TeUiaia 
vns  fot  a  aeeood  lime,  in  tbe  aam  canee,  defcaled 
by  an  unworthy  rival.  {AtkeiuKmt,  1 3,  p.  &13.)  Pliny 
records  alao  a  trial  of  akill  between  Parrfaatios  and 
Zeuxit  (tid.  Zeuzis),  in  which  tbe  latter  allowed  bii 
grapes  to  have  been  surpatsed  by  the  curtain  of  tht 
former :  *'  thia  contest,"  remariie  Fnaeli,  "if  nat  i 
frolic,  waa  an  aSbrt  <rf'  puerile  dozteriiy." — ^The  atan 
told  by  Seneca  of  Panbaaba  haviog  crwifiad  an  w 
Olyolhian  captive  when  abont  to  paint  a  "Pioae 
thcue  chained,**  that  be  migbt  aeize  from  nature  tkt 
true  ezpreation  of  bodily  agony,  cannot  relate  to  ifaii 
Parriiasiua.  and  is  probably  a  fiction :  it  is  Dowbete 
to  be  found  but  in  ibe  "Controvosiea"  (5, 10)of  the 
pfeceptor  of  Nero.  Olynthnt  waa  taken  bf  Hulip  ia 
Uie  second  year  of  tbe  lOStfa  Olympiad,  er  B.C.  3*7, 
which  ia  nearly  half  a  century  later  tbaa  ibi  Wmi  ac- 
counts we  have  of  Parrfaaaios.  (EncjfeL  I7f.  JDnrft 
vol.  17,  p.  Hai.  —  Siilig,  Diet.  ArL,  a,  ».— FWd^ 
Lecture  an  Andemt  Art,  p.  40,  «ff .) 

P^aTHtKl^a,  a  name  given  at  one  period  to  a  cei 
tain  class  of  persons  at  Sparta,  wboee  history  i)  at 
fbllowB :  The  abaence  from  home  to  which  the  I«ce> 
damonians  had  bound  Ihamaalfos,  do^ig  iha  iw 
Maeeenia?  war  (otd.  Maeeeua).  baeaiaa,>y  Aa  of^ 
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fraction  of  the  ccMitest,  an  evil  dumtening  the  eziit- 
caea  of  the  cUie,  no  oUldren  beiDgborn  to  supply  the 
wMto  of  wu  and  iwliml  decay.  The  ^medy  said  to 
have  been  adopted  was  a  stniise  one,  (lighly  cbartc- 
lenatM  of  Lacedsmon,  and  aoai  as  no  other  people 
wooM  hare  nsed.  The  yoang  men  who  had  come  to 
aaaturity  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  were  free 
from  the  oath  which  ^mA  been  taken,-and  th^  were 
MDt  home  to  eohilHt  promiseaooaly  with  the  maniage^ 
ible  Tiinus.  Bat  eren  at  Sparta  this  expedient  in 
•oiiM  <^re«  ran  counter  to  the  popnlar  feelings. 
When  the  war  was  ended,  and  the  children  of  this  ir- 
r«gulmr  ii  terconrse,  called  Parthenin  (flit  viTgtnum), 
had  ^taii  ed  to  manhood,  they  found  themselves, 
thoogb  breu  id  «ll  the  disciidine  of  Lycnrzus,  becom- 
ing every  day  more  and  more  atigfated.  Their  apirit 
was  bign,  and  a  conepitacy  was  aecordnigly  formea  by 
tbem  against  the  state,  in  conjunction  with  the  Helou ; 
bat  the  pablic  tutbonties,  aware  of  the  existence  of 
dtaafiection  among  them,  obtained  information  of  all 
Uieir  plans,  by  means  of  cntain  individuals  whom  they 
bad  caused  to  join  the  Partbenite,  and  to  pretend  to 
■■e  friendly  to  their  viewi.  The  festival  of  the  Hya-' 
•sinthia  was  selected  by  the  conspirators  as  the  day  for 
action;  and  it  was  arranged,  that  whan  Phalenthns,  their 
kadav,  aboald  place  bw  felt-cap  upon  faia  head,  tbia 
was  to  be  the  signal  for  commencing.  The  appointed 
time  arrived,  um  the  festival  had  twgun,  when  a  pub- 
tic  crier  coming  forth,  made  proclamation,  in  the  name 
•f  the  magistrates,  that  "  Pnalaathus  should  not  put 
bta  f«tt-cap  on  his  head"  (/t$  irtfudtivai  kw^v 
jLapfimi).  The  Fartbenis  immedialaly  perceiveid  that 
Unir  plot  waa  discovered,  and  were  aoon'after  sent  off 
in  a  colony,  under  tlie  guidance  of  Pbalanthus,  and 
founded  the  city  of  Tarentnm  in  luly.  (SlTab.,  279.) 
It  ia  more  than  probable  that  so  much  of  this  story  as 
relates  to  the  oath  taken  by  the  Spartans,  and  the 
emding  home  of  their  young  men,  ia  a  mere  fiction. 
On  the  otbsr  band,  however,  it  would  seem  that  the 
•morgencies  of  tba  state  had  actually  induced  the 
Spartans  to  relax  the  rigour  of  their  principles,  by 
penniittii^  marriages  between  Spsrtso  women  and 
Laconians  of  inferior  condition.  Theopompus  (ap. 
Atlten.,  6,  p.  271}  says,  that  certain  of  the.Helots 
were  selected  for  this  purpose,  who  were  afterward 
admitted  to  the  franchise  under  a  peculiar  name  (jrrcv- 
vojrTOi).  Still,  however,  even  supposing  that  the 
□mnber  of  the  Spwtana  was  Uins  increased  by  «  con- 
siderable body  of  new  citizens,  drawn  from  tlie  servile 
MT  the  aabjeet  class  of  Jjaconians,  ot  from  the  issue  of 
matriagea  formed  between  such  persons  and  Spartan 
woaaen,  it  would  nevertheless  remain  to  be  explain- 
ed, how  this  act  of  wise  liberality  could  be  connected 
with  that  discontent,  which  ia  nniformly  mentioned, 
certainly  not  without  aome  historical  gronnd,  at  the 
ocesoion  of  the  migration  to  Tarentom.  And  this 
seems  inexplicable,  unleee  we  snppose  that  a  distinc- 
tkm  waa  made  between  the  new  and  the  old  citizens, 
which  provoked  a  pan  of  the  former  to  attempt  a  rev- 
ohitioo,  and  compelled  the  government  to  adopt  one  of 
the  asiul  means  of  getting  rid  of  disaffected  and  tor- 
Mant  aabjects.   (TIvAmU**  Ortec4,  vol.  1,  p. 8Sa.) 

PABTBlRiOH  Mask,  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  lies  on  the  right 
sf  E^ypt-  It  was  also  called  Igiacum  Mare.  {Amm. 
MarceU.,  U,  8.—Id.,%9,  19.)  Gregory  Nazianzen 
atylee  the  sea  aronnd  Cypraa  HapBevutAv  ir^Xayor. 
(dr..  19.) 

pAaTHivIttM,  I.  the  aouthwestem  extremi^  of  the 
Taoric  Cheiaonese.  It  received  its  name  (RapBtvtav 
iKptfripuHtt  "  Virgin'i  Promonlonf")  from  Ipbigenia's 
lisyiM  haen  hbleo  to  have  oSered  np  here  her  numan 
sacrinees  to  Hie  Tauric  Diana.  It  is  now  called  Fe- 
i^nk  Boumm,  and  on  i!  atands  the  monastery  of  St. 
Oeorge.  (Flin  .i.  12  -BucXoff  and  JTWer,  W*t- 
/<rft  iff  Qeagr^  p  828.)— II  A  eitr  of  MyMa,  in 


the  territo.7  of  Troaa.  (Znt.,  Atuh.,  7,  8.— Pttk 
5.  80.) 

pAKTnaHloa,  I.  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  fbrauiw  tiM 
boundary  between  Paphlagonia  and  Bithynis,  and  fUi- 
ing  into  the  Euxine  to  the  southwest  of  Amastria. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  separates  Bithynia  &om  Paphla- 
gonia only  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  being  else- 
where considerably  within  the  limits  of  the  lattei 
coantn.  Th«  modem  Greek  tnbslntants  in  thia  qaai<- 
itx  cad  it  the  Bartmi  the  Tnriiiafa  name  is  the  Do- 
lap.  (Apoli.  Rhod.,  2,  938  — Xen.,  Anab.,  6.  S.) 
The  Greek  name  of  this  river  was  very  probably  a 
corruption  of  the  original  appellation,  or,  rather,  aa 
adaptation  of  it  to  a  Grecian  ear ;  and  the  name  Par- 
thenet  (UapOeviK,  Anm.  PenpL,  p.  8)  wouU  seem 
to  be  an  int^ediats  form.  The  Greeks,  wbo  were 
never  at  a  loss  for  explanations  derived  from  theit 
national  mythology,  made  the  stream  obtain  ita  title 
of  Parth«iiu8  {Vxrgia't  River)  from  the  circanutaoee 
of  Diana's  having  delighted  to  bathe  in  its  pnn  waters 
and  hunt  along  its  banks.  {ApoU.  Rkoi.,  I.  e. — ScAoL 
od  AfoU.  iuiod.,  I.  c. —  Slepk.  Byz.,  «.  s.  —  Aium. 
Peripi.,  p.  70.) — II.  A  mountain  in  Arcadia,  forming 
the  limit  between  that  couotnr  and  Ar^tia,  and  lying 
to  lbs  east  of  T^ea.  (Ante,  878.— Powmii.,  8,  %. 
— £««.,  34,  26.)  It  was  on  this  moontain  that  Pan 
waa  said  to  have  appeared  to  Pfaidlppides,  the  Athe- 
nian courier,  who  was  sent  to  Sparta  to  solicit  saccoui 
against  the  Persians.  (Herod.,  6,  107. — ApoUod.,  2^ 
7,  4.)  It  still  retains  the  name  of  Partheni.  (Cra- 
mer'* Ane.  Oreece,  vol.  3,  p.  294.)— HI,  A  river  of 
Elis,  to  the  east  of  the  Haipinates,  and,  like  it,  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Alpheus.  On  its  banks  lay  the  town  of 
Epina.  (Paawn.,  6,  21.— 5(r«i.,  356.)— IV.  A  na> 
tive  ofNicea,  in  Asia  Minor,  taken  prisoner  byCinoa 
in  the  war  with^ilhrsdates  (B.C.  81),  and  brought  to 
Rome,  where  he  instructed  Virgil  in  Greek.  Suidaa 
sUtes  that  he  lived  till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius.   The  same  lexieografto  informs  us  that  he 

Sined  hb  freedom  on  accoont  of  his  learning.  Of 
B  numerous  works  written  by  Psrthenius,  only  one 
now  remains.  Its  title  is  Ile^  ipurutw  iraO^/MTww 
(*'  Of  Amatory  Affections"),  and  it  ia  addressed  to  Cor> 
nellus  Gallus,  thaelegiac  poet.  It  is  a  collection  of 
thiity-aix  erotic  ulea,  al!  of  a  melancholy  cast.  At 
the  period  when  he  wrote,  tlie  conuption  of  taste  had 
not,  as  yet,  become  strongly  marked,  and  hence  be  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  me  of  the  classic  Greek  writeia. 
Virgil  and  Ovid  have  imitated  him.  He  has  pieserr* 
ed  for  us  aome  interesting  extracts  from  venous  an- 
cient  poets,  especially  those  of  tbe  elegiac  class ;  as, 
for  example,  Alexander  the  ^tolian,  and  Euphorion 
of  Chalcis.  (La  Beau,  Mem.  de  PAcad.  da  Inter., 
&c,  vol.  34,  p.  68,  Meqq.)  Tbe  ancienU  cite  other 
works  of  Partheniua,  such  as  hie  Mehmotj^iem, 
which,  perhape,  first  suggested  to  Ovid  the  idea  of 
his  mythological  poem.  If  any  reliance  is  to  be  )daced 
on  a  marginal  note  in  a  Milan  manuscript,  the  More- 
cam  of  Virgil  is  a  mere  imitation  of  one  of  the  poems 
of  Parthenius.  (Voss,  de  Poet.  Gr.,  p.  70.)  Tbe 
best  edition  of  this  writer  is  thst  of  Paasow,  lapa-, 
1830,  12mo.  There  is  only  one  MS.  of  Par^enhn 
(Bast,  Epist.  Crit.,  p.  168,  208),  fnun  which  Uw 
eariy  editions  often  depart  without  any  neeeaaibr- 
Peasow  has  made  this  MS.  the  basis  of  his  edition 
(Schall,  Hist.  lAt.  Gr.,  vol.  fi,  p.  42,  seqq  ) 

Parthenon,  a  celebrated  temple  at  Athens,  on  lbs 
summit  of  the  Acropolis,  and  sacred  to  Minerva,  the 
virgin-goddess  (itaf^ivo^,  "  Ftrfts**).  It  occupied  tbe 
site  of  an  older  temple,  also  de<ucated  to  MiBCTVB,-and 
which  was  denomiaatod  Hecatompedon  CEKan^ire- 
Sov),  from  its  having  been  one  hundred  feet  square. 
This  earlier  temple  waa  destroyed  in  tbe  Persian  in- 
vasion, and  the  splendid  structure  of  the  Parthenon 
'  enlarged  and  modelled  aAcr  a  more  pstfect  plan,  ansa 
,  in  iu  place.  In  beaatv  and  gtaodeurX.mp**'*^*'' 
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ffeutf  bnildinga  of  the  knul,  utd  vai  constructed  ro- 
liivtj  of  Pentdic  muble.  It  wu  boiit  during  the 
nlotdid  era  of  PhicIm,  and  the  oj^wnse  of  ita  erec- 
boo  wia  eatinuted  at  aiz  thoasand  talenta.  Tlw  ar- 
cbitecta  were  Ictioaa  and  Callistratos,  and  the  work 
was  adorned  with  acalpturea  from  the  hand  of  Phidias 
and  hia  Kbolars.  Tb«  following  animated  descrip- 
ioD,  by  a  modem  scholar,  mar  afford  some  idea  of 
Ibe  appearance  preaeoted  bj  this  splendid  edifice  in 
*Jm  dajps  of  iu  glory. — "Let  oa  bcm  auppose  onr- 
••ItM  as  joining  rost  splendid  proceaaioa  oi  minatrels, 
piisBts,  and  victima,  of  boraemen  and  of  cbariota, 
wh^h  sacended  the  Acropolis  at  the  quin<]UBr.nial  so- 
lemnity of  the  great  Panathenea.  Aloft,  above  the 
ktads  of  the  train,  the  sacred  Peplus,  raised  and 
•tretchod  like  a  aail  upon  a  mast,  waves  in  the  air :  it 
is  variegated  with  an  embroidered  tissue  of  battles,  of 
gianta,  and  of  gods :  it  will  be  carried  to  the  temple 
of  the  Minerva  Poliaa  in  the  citadel,  whose  atatna  it 
ia  mtended  to  adorn.  In  the  )iright  season  of  sum- 
mer, CD  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  Athenian  month 
Hecatombson,  let  oe  mount  with  this  procession  to 
the  western  slope  of  tho  Acropolis.  Towards  the  ler- 
nioatiou  of  its  course  we  are  brought  in  face  of  a 
eoloaaal  f^>ric  of  white  marble,  which  crowna  tbe 
bnnv  of  tbo  atoep,  and  attetches  itaelf  from  north  to 
Bonlh  aeroeB  the  whole  western  part  of  the  citadel, 
which  is  about  170  feet  in  breadth.  The  centre  of 
ibis  fabric  consists  of  a  portico  60  feet  bnnd,  and 
fimned  of  six  fluted  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  raised 
upon  four  steps,  and  intersected  by  a  road  passing 
tbough  the  midst  of  the  columns,  which  are  30  feet  in 
faMghl,  and  au)q>ort  a  noble  pediment.  From  this  pot' 
tico  two  wings  project  about  30  feel  to  the  west,  each 
kaving  three  cMumna  on  the  side  nearest  the  portico 
in  tbe  centre.  The  aichiteciural  mldinga  of  the 
fabric  glitter  in  tbe  sun  with  brilliant  tinu  of  red  and 
blue :  in  the  centre  the  coffera  of  its  soffits  are  span- 
1^  with  aiars,  and  the  anta  of  the  winss  are  fringed 
with  an  ainre  embroidery  of  ivy  -leaf.  We  pass  along 
tbo  aveniM  lying  between  the  two  central  columns  of 
the  portic<^ an4  through  a  cotridor  leading  from  it,  and 
lonnod  by  three  Ionic  columns  on  each  hand,  and  are 
brought  n  front  of  five  doors  of  bnnze ;  the  central 
one,  which  ia  the  loftiest  and  broHest,  being  imme- 
diately before  us.  Tbia  atructure  which  we  are  de- 
scribing is  the  Prom/UuL,  or  vestibule  of  tbe  Athenian 
eUadel.  It  is  built  of  Pentelic  marble.  In  the  vesr 
B.C.  437  it  waa  conunmcod,  and  was  completed  by 
the  architect  Mnesicles  in  fiv«  yeaia  from  that  titno. 
Ite  termination,  therefore,  coincides  very  nearly  with 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  W* 
will  now  imagine  that  the  great  bronze  doors  of 
which  we  havfi  spoken  are  thrown  back  upon  their 
bilges,  to  admit  the  riders  and  charioteers,  and  all 
that  long  and  magnificent  anay  of  tbo  PanatbeDaic 
pn>ceasion,  which  etrctchea  back  from  thia  spot  to  the 
area  of  the  Agora,  at  tbe  western  foot  of  the  citadel. 
We  bdwld  Lbroufib  this  vista  the  JtUerior  of  Ae  Athe- 
nian Acropolis.  We  pass  under  tbe  gateway  before 
OS,  and  enter  its  precincta,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
massive  walla :  we  tread  tbe  aoil  oo  which  the  great- 
sat  men  of  tbe  ancient  world  have  walked,  and  b^ld 
boiUiiua  ever  admired  and  unitated,  but  never  equal- 
ad  in  beauty.  We  behold  before  and  around  us  al- 
most s  city  of  sULues,  raised  upon  marble  pedestals, 
the  works  of  noble  sculptors,  of  Phidias  and  Polycle- 
tai,  >f  Aleamenea,  and  Praxiteles,  and  Myron  ;  and 
cwnmemorating  the  virtues  of  benefactors  of  Athens, 
or  representing  the  objects  of  her  worship :  we  see 
innumerable  altars  dedicated  to  hfroea  and  gods  ;  we 
perceive  large  slabs  of  white  marble  inscribed  with 
the  records  of  Athenian  hiatory,  with  civil  contracts 
and  articles  of  pe&se,  with  memorials  of  honours 
awarded  to  patriotic  citisens  or  munificent  stren- 
flera.    Proceeding  •  little  farther,  ws  have,  on  our 


left,  raiaed  on  a  bane,  «  Inige  atatse  of  tnoni^ 
the  labour  of  Pbidias.  It  ia  seventr  feet  in  heigbi^ 
and  looks  towards  tbe  west,  upon  (he  Areopanat 
the  Agora,  and  the  Pnyx,  and  far  sway  over  Ibe  Mg^ 
an  Sm.  It  ia  armed  with  •  long  apav  and  nal 
shield,  and  bean  a  kdatet  on  iu  head ;  iho  poml  of 
the  lance  and  the  crest  of  the  caaque,  appearing  afasaa 
tbe  loftiest  building  of  the  Acrcpoiis,  are  viable  M 
the  sailor  wbo  approaches  Athena  from  Snoiam.  Tlw 
is  Minerv*  Prommdma,  tho  diainpion  of  Alhasa,  iriiot 
looking  down  from  bet  lofty  amiDaeo  m  tbe  dta* 
del,  seems,  by  her  attitude  and  her  accoonemenii,  M 
promise  protection  to  the  city  beneath  her,  and  ts 
bid  defiance  to  iu  enemiea.  Faaaing  onward  to  lb 
right,  we  airive  in  Iront  of  tbe  great  marble  teofle, 
which  stands  on  tbe  moat  elevat«d  groond  of  tbi 
Acropolis.  We  see  eight  Doric  columns  of  huge  di- 
mensions elevated  on  a  {dalform,  aacanded  by  ibrsi 
steps  at  its  waslem  front.  It  hss  tkw  same  mnbHe' 
cotnmna  on  the  eaal.  and  aovenleen  on  osch  ndsi  Ai 
either  end,  above  the  eigfit  eolunuu,  is  a  lofqr  pedi- 
ment, extending  to  a  length  of  eighty  feet,  and  fnt- 
nished  with  nearly  twenty  figures  of  soperboinan  siia. 
The  group  which  we  see  bcf<H«  ua,  at  (he  wcsteic 
end,  reprnenia  Ibe  contest  of  Hinerva  with  Neptm 
for  the  soil  of  Athens ;  tfat  other,  aboTe  Uw  eaal  era 
front,  exhibita  the  birth  of  Um  Albeoiao  goddem.  Be- 
neath the  cornice,  which  ranges  on  ail  sides  tA  tiie 
temple,  is  the  friete,  divided  into  compaitiaeata  by  as 
alternating  series  of  iriglypba  and  metopes,  die  Uttsr 
of  which  are  ninety-two  in  number,  namely,  fonrtcea 
on  either  front,  and  thirty-two  on  each  flank ;  ihsy  an 
a  little  more  Uian  four  feet  aauare,  and  are  occupied 
by  one  or  more  figorea  in  bign^  rebef ;  they  lapweeot 
the  actions  of  tbe  eoddeaa,  to  whom  the  lenpta  ii 
dedicated,  and  of  the  beroea,  especially  those  ditf 
were  natives  of  Athens,  who  fooght  onder  her  jHOtec- 
lion  and  conquered  by  her  assiataoce.  Ihey  are  ths 
wo^  of  Phidias  and  his  sc bolus ;  and,  logeiber  with 
the  pediroenU  at  the  two  fronta,  may  be  raided  as 
offering  a  hittoiy  in  sculpture  of  tbe  most  lemarfcaUe 
subjects  contained  in  the  mythology  el'  Atoens  At> 
Ucbed  to  the  temple,  beneath  each  of  tbe  metopes  oiv 
the  eaftera  front,  hang  round  abields  covered  witti 
gold ;  Delow  them  are  inscribed  (ho  nanm  of  (boss 
wbo  dedicated  them  as  offerings  to  Minerva,  m  testi* 
mony  of  tbeir  gratitude  for  tbe  victwies  tbey  had  won; 
the  apoila  of  which  they  shared  with  bar,  as  daie  ptf- 
took  in  the  labours  whidi  sehiavad  them.  Tbemma- 
ben  of  the  bailding  above  apeeified  are  enriebed  wak 
a  profoaion  of  vivid  cotonra,  which  throw  atooad  lb 
fobric  a  i^ful  and  festive  beauty,  admirably  hsrnwn- 
zing  wita  the  brightness  and  traosfMrcticy  of  ih*  st> 
moaphere  that  encircles  it.  Tbe  cornice  of  the  pedt- 
menu  ia  decorated  with  pabled  ovoU  and  anoMSi 
cotoored  meandoa  twine  alonff  ila  aimideU  and  beads; 
and  boneysDckle  omameiits  wind  bane^  them;  iht 
pedimenU  tbemadvea  are  slodded  with  disks  of  vaitoa 
nues ;  the  tiiglypbs  of  the  friev  sre  aiieaked  wiihliaU 
which  terminate  in  plate-bands  and  gutta  of  azam  dyt; 
gilded  festoons  hang  on  the  architrave  below  them.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  a  very  erroneons  idea  to  lagsid 
thia  temple  which  we  are  describing  merely  as  th> 
beat  acbool  of  architecture  in  tbe  wond.  It  nu  al* 
the  nobleat  museum  of  sculpture,  and  the  ridieM  gal 
lery  of  painting.  We  ascend  by  three  steps,  wmd 
lead  to  tiie  door  of  the  temple  at  tbe  posticum  or 
end,  and  aUnd  beneath  the  roof  of  Iba  peritt;^ 
Here,  before  tbe  end  of  the  cells,  and  alao  at  ihe  po 
naoa  or  eastern  front,  is  a  range  of  six  columns,  sind 
ing  upon  a  level  raised  above  that  of  the  peristyle 
two  steps.  Ths  ceDa  itself  is  entorad  by  one  doer  si 
lbs  west  and  snolhtf  at  the  cast :  il  ta  divided  iats 
two  eompartmenU  of  uneaual  sixe,  by  a  wall  nnainl 
from  north  to  sooth ;  of  wnich.  the  western  or  snultcf 
chamber  ia  called  the  (^HsthodsBBiM  and  senm  s* 
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ih0  treutirr  Athena;  tbe  oaatcin  ia  the  tain{de 
nn^rly  ao  xaJled :  it  contaioa  the  colossal  statue  of 
Minerva,  the  work  of  Phidias,  composed  of  irory  and 
gold,  aw)  is  peculiarly  termed,  from  that  cireomstancfl, 
tbe  PcrfAowK,  or  lUaidmice  of  tbe  Virgin- Goddess, 
a  uame  by  which,  howeTer.  the  whole  bnikliDg  is  more 
frequently  described."  (Wor4awoiif.'s  Ontf,^  196, 
ae^f .) — The  statue  of  Minerva,  to  which  elliMiDa  has 
jaat  been  made,  was  39  feet  high.  It  was  ornamented 
with  gold  to  Uie  amount  of  iO  talents  according  to 
Tbocydidea,  but  according  to  Philocborua  44  talenu, 
or  about  $465,000.  Of  this,  howevar,  it  was  stripped 
by  Lad:area,  somewhat  more  than  a  century  and  a 
garter  after  tbe  death  of  Pericles. — This  magnifieent 
lanple  bad  resisted  all  the  ontragea  of  time,  had  been 
in  tnm  converted  into  a  Chriatian  church  arid  a  Turk- 
ic mosque;  but  still  subsisted  entire  when  Spon 
and  Wheeler  visited  Attica  in  1676.  it  was  in  the 
year  1687  that  the  Venetiana  beaieged  tbe  citadel  of 
Athene,  under  tbe  command  of  General  Kdntgabei;g. 
A  bcwnb  An  Bioet  nnlDckily  on  the  daroted  Par«ieiion, 
est  fire  to  tbe  powder  which  the  Tvriubad  made  dtwe* 
io,  and  thna  the  roof  waa  entirely  destroyed,  and  the 
whole  building  almost  reduced  to  ruins,  llie  Vene- 
tian general,  being  afterward  desirous  of  carrying  off 
Uie  statue  of  Minerva,  which  bad  adorned  the  pedi- 
ment, had  it  removed ;  thereby  aaaisting  in  the  defaee- 
iiksnt  of  the  place,  witbont  any  good  rnolt  to  himaelf, 
(be  the  group  fell  to  the  grauod  and  waa  shattered  to 

Eieeea.  Since  thia  period,  every  man  of  taste  must 
ave  deplwed  the  demolition  of  this  noble  structure, 
and  tbe  enlightened  travellera  who  have  visited  the 
spot  have  Bucceisivcly  published  engravings  of  its  re- 
mains. One  of  the  first  of  these  was  Le  Aoy,  in  hia 
Riiiiu  of  Grcect;  after  htm  came  Stuart,  who,  pos- 
■eaaing  great  pecuniary  meana,  snrpasaed  hia  prede- 
ceaaor  in  producing  a  beaotifol  and  interesting  work  on 
tbe  AUtenian  antiquitiea.  Ctundler,  and  other  travel- 
lers  in  Greece,  have  alao  described  what  came  nnder 
dieir  eye  of  the  remains  of  tbe  Parthenon,  of  which 
many  models  have  likewiae  been  executed.  Bot,  not 
content  with  these  artistical  labours  and  publications, 
mi«e  Tecent  travellera  have  borne  away  with  them  the 
Ktoal  qwila  of  the  Parthenon.  The  foremost  of  these 
waa  Lord  Elgin,  who,  about  the  year  1800,  removed  a 
variety  of  the  matchleas  friezea,  atatnea,  which 
were  purchased  of  him  by  parliament  on  the  part  of 
tbe  miion.  and  now  form  (he  most  valoable  and  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  British  Mnaeum.  This  act  of 
Lord  Elgin's  criled  forth  at  tbe  time  severe  antmad- 
Tersion,  ibou^  it  is  now  mil  known  that  there  was 
imnunent  danger  of  Ihoae  reliea  of  art  being  totally 
destroyed  by  the  wanton  batbuism  of  the  Turka  and 
others,  IXtHeJuay     tht  fhu  ArtM,  a.  t. 

Parlktnon.) 

PabtrknopjKus,  son  of  Milanion  (according  to 
same,  of  Mara)  and  Atalanta.  He  waa  one  of  the 
mvta  chiaftaina  who  engaged  in  the  Theban  war. 
{Vii.  Eteoeles  andPolynices.)  He  wae  slain  by  Am- 
pbkticuB,or,  as  others  state,  by  Periclymenus.  (Apoi- 
bd.,  3,  6,  8.— Consult  Heyne,  ad  he.) 

PABTHxndPK,  one  of  the  Sirena.    ( Vid.  Neapolis.)  ' 
Farthii,  called  by  Strabo  and  Artian  Parthyna 
lUofiBvaia),  waa  originaUy  a  small  extent  o(  count^  to 
ibeeontheast  of  tbe  uaapiao  Sea,  of  a  mountainous  and 
aud)  ehsraeter,  with  here  and  there,  however,  a  fruit-  : 
fa\  and  regarded  as  forming,  under  tbe  Persian 

away,  one  satrapy  with  thoprovince  of  Hyrcania,  which 
lay  to  the  west  of  it.  The  inhabitants,  a  nomadic 
face,  were  of  Scythian  descent.  Under  the  succes- 
iors  of  Alexander,  the  Parthian  Arsaces,  a  man  of  ob- 
■coie  origin  but  great  military  talenta,  succeeded  in 
bonding  a  s^nwrata  kingdom,  which  gradually  extend- 
^  itselT,  anoer  those  who  came  alter  him,  ontil  it 
madbed  the  EophtMea,  cmnprehmdingthe  fairest  prov- 
■iGaeofth^fddPmianiBOnaichT.   This  new  empire 


took  tbe  name  of  Partftian  team  tbe  conntiy  when  ■ 
first  arose,  and,  in  its  fullest  extent,  reached  to  the 
Indus  on  the  east,  tbe  Tigris  on  the  west,  the  Mam 
Eiytbmim  on  tbe  aovUi.  and  tbe  range  of  Caucaeui^ 
together  with  a  portioB  of  Scy^iie,  en  the  north.  The 
primitive  Parthia  waa  now  regarded,  onder  die  name 
of  Parthyene,  as  the  royal  province,  and  contained 
Hecatompyloa,  the  cspitu,  until  succeeded  by  Ctead- 
fhon,  of  tbe  whole  empire,    'ilte  Parthian  emfiife 
lasted  from  B.C.  266  to  A.D.  386.    Its  history  may 
bo  divided  into  three  periods. — Pirtt  Period,  from 
B.C.  256  to  B.C.  130.   During  this  period  the  Pai^ 
thiana  were  engwed  in  almost  coBtioual  atniggka 
with  tbe  Syrian  kings.  .  UitdR  Hithradatee  I.,  dw 
fifth  or  aixth  io  succeseion  fioqi  Amoaa  I.,  Che  d»> 
minions  of  tbe  Parthian  kings  were  extended  as  far  ae 
tbe  Euphratea  and  the  Indua ;  and  Demetrius  11^ 
king  of  Syria,  waa  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  about 
B.C.  140.   Mitl^datea  waa  succeeded  by  Phraatea 
IL.  whose  dominions  were  invaded  by  Antiochos  6i- 
detea,  the  biotbar  and  soeceaser  of  Demetrius.  Anti- 
ocbna  met  with  eonaideraUe  eoeeesa  at  firat,  but  be 
was  alierward  cut  off  with  aH  hie  army,  about  B.O. 
130,  end  Parthia  was  from  this  time  entirely  delivered 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Syrian  kings.   (Joteph.,  Ant. 
Jud.,  13,  B.—Apjnan,  BtU.  Syr.,  68.)— Second  Period, 
from  B.C.  130  to  B.C.  63.    Dnring  die  cariy  part  itf 
thia  period,  the  Patthiane  were  eonalantly  engsged  in 
war  with  tbe  nnnadic  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  who,  a& 
tor  tbe  destruction  of  tbe  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria, 
attempted  to  obtain  posaesuon  of  tbe  western  parte  of 
Asia.    Phraatea  II.  and  hia  successor  Altabanns  fell 
in  battle  against  these  invaders ;  but  their  farthei 
progress  waa  effectuallr  atopped  by  Hithradatee  2L, 
who  met,  boweveri  wiln  a  powerfiil  rival  in  Tigxaoea, 
king  of  Armenia.   Tigranea  obtained  possession  of 
some  of  tbe  western  provinces  of  the  Parthian  em- 
pire ;  but,  after  hia  overthrow  1^  tbe  Romans,  Uie  Par- 
thians  acquired  their  former  power,  and  were  bronght 
into  immediate  contact  with  Rome. —  Tkvrd  Pertod, 
from  AC.  A3  lo  A.D.  S36.    This  period  compriaaa 
the  wars  with  the  Romans.   Tbe  invasion  of  Crassna, 
during  the  »ign  of  Diodes,  terminated  in  tbe  death  of 
the  I^man  general  and  the  destruction  of  his  army, 
B.C.  53.    In  consequence  of  this  vtctoir,  the  Parthi^ 
ans  obtained  a  great  increase  of  power.    They  invaded 
Syria  in  the  following  yeBr,'bnt  were  driven  back  by 
CassiuB.    In  tUe  war  between  Cnsar  and  Pompey 
they  took  the  side  of  ihe  latter,  and  after  the  death  w 
Cssar  the^  sided  with  Brutus  and  Casaius.  Orodetf 
at  the  inMigation  of  I«bieniie,  sent  an  army  into  Syria 
commanded  by  Paeons  and  ]>biMius^  but  they  were 
defeated  the  following  year  by  Ventidius,  B.C.  48, 
and  again  in  B.C.  38.    In  B.C.  37,  Orodes  was  mni^ 
dered  by  his  son  Phraates  IV,,  an  ambitious  and  ener- 
getic priiKe,  wbo,  as  soon  as  be  obtained  the  throne^ 
made  great  preparaUona  for  renewing 'the  war  with  the 
Romans.   Antony  marched  in^  Media  aganwt  hha, 
but  was  obliged  to  retire  with  greet  loss.  Phraates, 
however,  was  unable  to  ftrilow  np  bis  victory,  in  coo* 
sequence  of  having  to  contend  with  Tiridates,  a  formi* 
dable  competitor  for  the  Parthian  ihnoe.    After  an 
obstinate  struggle,  Tiridates  was  defeated  (B.C.  S5), 
bnt  he  contrived  to  get  into  hia  power  the  yonngeet 
acm  of  Phraates,  with  whom  he  Md  to  Rome,  and  be- 
sought the  aid  of  Augustus.    Menaced  by  «  Roman 
invasion,  and  in  danger  from  a  large  part  of  his  owr 
•objects,  Phraates  willingly  made  great  conceasions  HI 
Augoatus.    He  sent  four  of  bis  sons  to  Rome  as  boe- 
tages,  and  restored  to  Augustus  the  Roman  standards 
which  bad  been  taken  on  the  defeat  Crasaus, 
event  which  ia  frequently  alludeif  to  by  the  poala  ol 
tbe  Augustan  age.   Tbe  history  of  Parthia  after  tUi 
becomes  of  less  imponance,  and  is  little  more  Uan  « 
record  of  civil  wars  snd  revolts,  which  tended  greatl) 
to  diminiab  tbe  power  of  this  once  fwmidBhle  ea^iie 
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Ati  It  wu  tha  grekt  objoct  of  Romai.  a^icy  to  lupport, 
w  mveb  u  pouibl«,  pretenden  to  the  taiooe,  wad  there- 
by prevent  all  offenaive  opeimtions  on  the  pan  of  the  Psr- 
tbiiiiM.  The  gKat  eabject  of  conteolioD  between  the 
RooMDs  and  Partbiana  wu  th«  kingdom  of  Annenia, 
which  bad  monaiche  of  ita  owiit  and  wta  nominally  in- 
depeodent;  bat  ita  nikn  wen  always  appointed  either 
by  the  Paithiau  or  tbe  Romans,  aod  tne  attampta  of 
each  notioo  to  place  ita  own  dependanta  on  tbe  throne, 
led  to  tnceaaant  wars  between  them.  In  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  Armenia  and  Meeopoumia  were  cooTerted 
into  Roman  pioTiocea,  and  a  new  king  of  the  Partbi- 
ana waa  appointed  by  the  emperor.  Under  Hadrian, 
howerer,  the  conquered  territoiy  waa  giren  up,  and  tbe 
Eopbratea  a^ain  bcp amo  tbe  bonnoaiy  oi  Parthia. 
The  two  natUHM  now  remained  at  peace  with  each 
otber  antil  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aureliua  and  Luciua 
Vmtds.  Caaaius,  Lfae  general  of  Venis,  met  with  great 
success  in  tbe  war,  and  at  length  took  and  almost  de- 
stroyed the  powerful  city  of  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris, 
A.D.  165.  Under  the  reign  of  Vok^ews  IV.,  the 
Putbian  dominions  were  invaded  by  Septimiua  Sever- 
oa,  who  took  Cteaipbon  and  serenl  other  important 
plaeea,  A.D.  198,  and  anneied  to  the  Roman  empire 
tbe  impwtant  prorince  of  Osrhoene.  Carac&lla  fol- 
lowed up  the  auccesaes  of  his  father ;  and  though  Ma- 
ciinua,  who  came  after  him,  made  a  disgraceful  peace 
with  the  Par^iana,  their  power  had  become  greatly 
weakened  by  the  conquests  of  Vems,  Sevema,  and 
Caracalla. — Artazerxes,  who  bad  eerra  with  great 
reputation  in  the  army  of  Artabanus,  the  last  king  of 
Parthia,  took  advantage  of  tbe  weakened  state  of  tbe 
monarchy  to  found  a  new  dynaaty.  He  represented 
himself  as  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  kinga  of  Persia, 
and  called  upon  tbe  Peraiana  to  recover  their  independ- 
•nee.  Hie  call  wu  readily  responded  to:  a  large 
PmUn  army  waa  collected ;  tbe  Parthians  ware  de- 
feated in  three  great  battlea,  and  Artazerxes  succeed- 
ed to  all  tbe  dominiona  of  the  Parthian  kinga,  and  be- 
eeme  the  founder  of  tbe  new  Persian  empire,  which  ia 
usually  known  as  that  of  the  Sassanidn.  ( Vid.  Artax- 
erxea  IV.— ^ncyc^  Um.  Knowl.,  vol.  17,  p.  293.)— 
The  Partbiana.  as  we  have  already  remarked,  were  of 
Scythian  origin ;  and,  according  to  Justin  (11,  1), 
then  name  signified,  in  tbe  Scythian  lang&age,  "ban- 
uW  or  "enia."  Isidorua  makee  the  aame  atate- 
ment,  and  adds,  that  they  were  driven  oat  of  ScyUiia 
by  domestic  strife.  lOrig.,  10,  2,  44. —  Compare 
WiUd,  Vorder-  und  MituCAtien,  p.  645,  in  nolii.) 
The  mode  of  fighting  adopted  by  Uieii  cavdry  wbs  pe- 
culiar, and  well  calculated  to  annoy.  When  apparent- 
ly in  fall  retreat,  they  wonld  turn  round  on  tbeir  steeds 
uid  disehane  their  uiows  with  the  moat  nnening  ac- 
coracy ;  and  henee^  to  borrow  the  language  of  an  tn- 
cient  writer,  it  waa  Tictory  to  them  if  a  counterfeited 
flight  threw  their  pursuers  into  diaorder.  (PliU.,  Vit. 
CroMt.,  ii.—Horat.,  Od.,  1.  19,  U.—Id.  ib.,  8,  13, 
17.— jUcm,  1,  saO.—Heroiian.,  3,  4,  SO.) 

PuTHTiNi,  the  original,  and  •ubae^neDtly  the  roy- 
al, proTioee  ofPaithia.  (Kid.  remarks  near  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  preceding  article.) 

P.  aYAOKB  or  PjLiTAiDRS  {Plol.),  a  branch  of  Cau- 
casus, running  off  to  the  southwest,  and  separating 
Cappadocia  from  Armenia.  Co  the  confines  of  Cap- 
pedocia  the  name  waa  changed  to  Scordiscus :  it  here 
nnited  with  tbe  chain  Antitauiua,  and  both  stretched 
'  onward  to  tho  west  and  sonthweat  through  Cappado- 
cia. The  higheat  elevation  in  thia  range  waa  Mons  Ar- 
gaus.  Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of  Paryardes,  in  par- 
ticular, to  that  part  of  the  chain  in  which  the  Eapnra- 
tes  and  Aiazoa  took  their  rise ;  but  Pliny  calls  this 
Capotm.    (PHn ,  I,  VT.—Strabo,  S38.) 

PieYslTis,  «  PwKan  princess,  queen  of  Darius 
Ochas,  by  whsm  ahe  had  Aztazerzes  Mnemon  and 
Cyme  tlie  younger,  the  lattef  of  whom  waa  her  b- 
vgorite.   {Xtn.,  Anab.,  1,1.)   She  u  represented  aa 


a  vny  cruet  woman,  and  wreaked  iwi  ^  eogeanco,  as  lai 
as  stM)  was  able,  on  all  who  bad  been  instnuneetal  ii 
tbe  fall  and  death  of  her  aon.  Ooe  of  the  piiocipsl 
sufierera  waa  the  eunuch  Mesabates,  wbo  bad  cot  oC 
the  head  and  right  hand  of  Cyrua  by  crdet  of  Artaz- 
erxes. She  also  poisoned  Statin,  tbe  wife  t/l  Iht 
king.  {PlMt.,V^.Arlax.,n.)  Von  Hammer  mi^ 
tbe  Persian  naiie  to  have  been  Peruadt,  i.  e.,  "  Ten- 
bom."  (Wu*.  Jakrk,  vol.  8.  p.  304.)  Suabo,  oc 
the  other  hand  (a  very  poor  anthority  in  aach  a  matler), 
says  that  the  original  Peraian  name  was  PUnuii. 
(Strai.,  786.— fieAr,  ad  Ctea.,  p.  186.) 

pASABoiojc,  sometimes  written  J^asaargadM,  mi 
alao,  but  only  by  Ptolemy  and  Solinus,  Paurgait,i 
very  ancient  city  of  Persia,  and  tho  royal  reaidcnte 
I»evious  to  the  founding  of  Peramolie.  Sooe  iif- 
fereoce  of  opinion  baa  existed  relative  to  its  iiu, 
but,  from  the  accounts  of  Ptolemy  and  otber  wiiten, 
it  would  appear  to  have  stood  to  the  aoutheait  of 
Persepolis,  and  near  the  confines  of  Carmania.  ( Jfca- 
nert,  Geogr.,  vol.  5,  pt  3,  p.  629.—  BSUir,  ai  Cla.., 
p.  1 18.)  Hence  Moner  ia  wrong  in  fixing  the  positigB 
of  this  place  at  the  modem  Mtmrgaai  (vu.  1,  p.  S06), 
which  lies  to  the  north  of  Peraep^s,  an  ener  in  athidi 
he  is  followed  by  Malte-Bnin.  Faaar^gads  ma  ntnate 
in  Coele-Perais,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cyrus  or  Korea 
{Strabo,  739),  a  circumstance  which  would  seem  (o 
point  to  the  modem  Pasa  or  Fata  as  occcupyiog  its 
site.  (Compare  the  rcmaiks  of  Latsen,  in  Emk  vti 
Grubera  Encyclopadie,  a.  v.  Paaargadtt.)  It  waa  ssid 
to  have  owed  its  origin  to  a  camp  which  remainad  00 
the  spot  where  Cyrua  defeated  Astyages,  and  tbsBBna 
of  the  city  baa  been  explained  as  signifying  "  the  canp 
of  tbe  Persians."  (Sieph.  Bifz.,  *.  v. — Cwt.,  S,  6.— 
Strabo,  730.)  Lasaen,  however,  eaya  that  it  mcau 
"  the  treasury  of  the  Penuans."  Here  Cyms,  ii  fact, 
built  a  treaaury,  and  erected  bis  own  tomb  a  an  adja- 
cent park.  Strabo  (730)  and  Airiao  (6, 30)  have  girai: 
a  description  of  this  sepulchre,  taken  fnMi  tbe  work  of 
Aristobulus,  who  had  visited  the  spot.  According  to 
their  accounts,  tbe  tomb  wss  situated  in  a  well-watered 
park,  and  surrounded  by  numeroos  trees.  Tbo  lower 
part  of  it,  which  was  solid,  was  of  a  qoadrangolai 
shape,  and  above  it  was  a  chamber  buill  of  stone,  with 
an  eittnnee  eo  very  narrow  that  a  penon  of  ^n  si>d 
pliant  make  eouU  alone  piss  through.  Aristobulus 
entered  Uiis  chamber  by  the  command  oC  Alexander, 
and  found  in  it  a  golden  couch,  s  table  with  cops 
upon  it,  a  golden  coffin,  and  many  beautiful  gamenls, 
Bwwda,  and  chaine.  Aristobulua  says,  that  the  inKrip- 
tion  on  tbe  tomb  was,  "  Oh  man,  I  am  Cyrua,  who  ac- 
quired aovereignty  for  tbe  Persians,  and  waa  King  of 
Asia.  Do  not  Uien  grudge  me  thia  monnmeot.''  Then 
were  certain  Magi  appointed  to  guard  thia  tomb,  who 
received  every  day  a  sheep,  and  a  certain  qvatfity  o( 
wine  and  wheat,  and  also  a  horse  every  mmiih  as  an 
offering  to  Cyrus.  Thia  tomb  was  plundered  durias 
the  lifetime  of  Alexander  by  aome  robbers,  who  carried 
off  everything  except  tbe  couch  and  the  cofin.— Ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  tbe  kinga  of  PneU  were  conss- 
crated  at  Pasargadn  by  tbe  MagL  (  Vit.  Artax ,  3.)— 
Those  modem  travellws  who  make  Mamrgwih  corT» 
spond  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Paaargada^  have  dis- 
covered a  building  in  the  plain  which  they  have  im 
agined  to  be  the  tomb  of  Cyras.  This  building  is 
called  by  the  people  of  the  country  "JTnir  Maitn 
SuUiman,"  i.  e.,  tbe  tomb  of  the  mother  of  Sotooso 
and  tbe  description  given  by  Sir  Robert  K.  Potttr 
(TroMla,  vcA.  1,  p.  498)  corresponds  in  many  pattiee 
iara  to  that  of  Aman  and  Strabo.  The  tomb  cootaias 
no  inscription,  hut  on  a  pillar  in  tbe  neigbbeurfaood 
there  is  a  cuneiform  inscription,  which  Grotefeod,  ia 
an  eassy  on  the  subject,  ai^Moded  to  Heetren's  woik 
on  Asia  (vol.  3,  p.  360,  seyf .,  Btif.  frees.),  interpret! 
to  mean  "Cyrua  the  King,  mlet  of  the  nivme.** 
Sabt-Mutin,  howevor  IJimnial  Ariadtiu  for  Vebn 
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u/,  mS),  sdmoses  tbat  it  nthx  rafwi  to  Aitazencs 
Oahua;  and  Lbsscd,  k  most  competwit  ■utboritjr  on 
.be  subject,  thinks  it  impOBnble  to  make  out  the  name 
of  C3rnia  in  this  insciiptioii.  HSclc  ia  of  opioion,  that 
the  building  de«cr)bea  hj  Porter,  and  before  him  by 
Moiier.  i»  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  SauMiian  kings,  tin 
kjrauty  that  lulad  in  Peraia  Cram  the  tbiid  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  set enth  ceatair  of  oar  m.  ( Vtttrit  MetUtt 
et  PersuK  Monufoenia,  GStt.,  1818.)  Herodotus  does 
■at  apeak  of  Pseargadn  as  a  place,  but  as  the  noUeet 
of  the  Persiaa  tribes,  so  that  Cyme  muet  have  foaoded 
the  city  of  tiie  same  name  in  their  toritoij.  (Aienxl., 
1,  125.— Crevzer,  td  loe.) 

FiiiniiB,  a  draghter  of  the  San  and  of  Feraeis, 
and  wife  of  Minoa, lung  of  CrMe.  The  ordinary  le- 
gend connected  with  her  name  baa  been  giien  in  a 
different  article  (vid.  Miuolaunis),  and  thet^inion  has 
there  been  adranced,  that  the  whole  story  rests  on 
some  sBtionomical  basis,  snd  that  Pasiphae  ia  identi- 
cal with  the  moon.  Thus  we  find  the  epithet  IXoffi- 
("  ^iUumining^'  or  "  aU-brighi")  applied  to  Di- 
ana in  the  Orphic  hymns  (3fi,  3),  after  havmg  been  giv- 
en to  the  Sun  in  a  previous  effosion  (7, 14).  The  same 
term,  together  with  Uaai^v^i,  is  applied  to  Selene, 
or  the  full  moon,  by  a  later  bard.  (Atimnuw,  Philo*., 
wepi  KaTapxuv,em,  Fabric.,  Bibl.  Gr.,  vol.  8,  p.  419. 
—Creuxer,  SymbUik,  vol.  4.  p.  88.)  The  "all-Ulo- 
ming"  Paaipbsii,  then,  is,  with  every  appearance  of 
probability,  a  goddess  in  the  sphere  of  the  Cretan  lanar 
worship.  With  regard  to  Pasiphae,  consideied  as  a 
divinity,  we  hsve  no  direct  proof  from  the  ialand  of 
Crete  itself :  in  Laeonia,  however,  which  derived  so 
many  of  it*  institutions  from  Crete,  several  confirma- 
tory circumstances  do  not  fail  to  present  themselves. 
Tertallian  mentions  the  era  le  of  Pasiphae  in  Laeonia 
ae  ODO  of  the  moet  celebrated  in  that  counby  (de  Ani- 
M,  o.  46.— Op.,  ToL  4^  p.  311,  ti.  Stml.).  Plutarch 
also  speaks  of  a  temple  and  ortde  of  FasiphaS  at 
"niaUane,  though  be  leavea  it  undecided  what  partie- 
■lar  deity  is  meant  by  the  name.  (Viif.  Agid.,  e.  8.) 
It  would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  an  oracle  of  one 
of  their  most  ancient  and  revered  deities,  and  there- 
fore, in  all  likelihood,  a  Cretan  ono,  since  it  was  coo- 
•alted  on  all  great  political  occssiooa  by  the  Spartan 
Ekihori.  (C<Hnpare  Cie.,  dt  Divin.,  1,  43. — P/vi., 
Yit.  CUam.,  c.  ?.] — Pansanias  mentions  this  same 
sanctuary  (3,  36).  He  calls  it,  indeed,  the  temple  and 
oracle  of  Ino :  and  yet  he  informs  as  that  without  was 
a  sutue  of  Pasiphae,  and  another  of  the  sun.  We 
must  hero  read  ilaat^a^  with  S^lbu^ua  and  Meur- 
Aos,  in  place  of  the  common  lection  TLa^i^.  (Gon- 
anlt,  in  relation  to  the  Laconian  PBsi|ihmfi,  Jfewrtnit, 
Miac.  Lttcon.,  1,  4 ;  and,  on  the  iob|eet  of  Faaiphao 
generally,  USck,  Kreta,  vol.  8,  YmvU^  p.  xxiz. — Id. 
U>.,  vol.  2,  p.  49,  seqq.) 

PASiTiaKia.    Vid.  Tigris. 

PassaRon,  a  town  of  £piras,  the  capital  of  the  Mo- 
loeeL  Here,  according  io  Plutarch  ( Vit.  Pyrrh.),  tbe 
kinn  of  £|HruB  convened  the  solemn  sasembly  of  tbe 
iAm  natioa,  when,  afier  having  performed  the  cne* 
Umaiy  saerifieea,  tbejr  took  an  oath  that  tbey  woald 
govwn  according  to  tW established  laws,  and  the  peo- 
pie,  ID  return,  swore  to  maintain  tbe  constitution  and 
lafaDd  the  hingdom.  After  the  termination  of  the  war 
between  tbe  Romans  and  Perseus,  king  of  Mncedon, 
PaseaxOD  did  not  escape  the  sentence  which  doomed 
to  deetmctkm  so  miiqr  of  the  mil«lnnate  eittea»of 
E!pinM  that  had  shown  an  ineUmtion  to  favoor  tbe 
eenee  of  tbe  enemy.  It  was  given  Dp  to  plunder,  and 
its  walls  were  levelled  to  the  ground.  (Xitv.,  46,  34.) 
With  regard  to  ibe  site  of  this  ancient  place,  it  seems 
hi^y  probable  that  it  ia  to  be  identi&ea  with  aome  re- 
maikaue  mine,  described  by  more  than  one  traveller, 
near  Jemmuu,  m  a  ij.S.W.  direetioo,  and  about  four 
'wnn  from  that  city.  {HugSet^t  7V«Mff,  vol.  3,  p. 
ttft.--CnMwr*j  Ane.  Orett*  vni.  1,  p,  188,  m^.) 


PissiiRm,  Panlus,  a  Roman  knight,  Bopbew  w  tk 
poet  Propertiua,  wboee  elegiac  eompositiona  ha  sne 
cessfolly  imitated.  He  likewiso  attempted  iyric  poo- 
try  with  equal  success,  and  cbooe  fn  bk  Bodel  tbi 
wiitinga  of  Horace.  (Ptittjf,  Ep.,  8.— Cr^,  St 
PoeLLal:C.  76.) 

Patau.    Vid.  Pattala. 

FatIba  (onimX  &  city  of  Lycia,  on  the  left  bank  and 
at  the  month  of  tbe  river  Xanthue.  {Arrian,  1,  S4. 
— Leake*!  Tour,  p.  183.)  Aceontiog  to  Strabo  (666^ 
it  was  built  by  Patams,  whom  mythology  made  a  soc 
of  ApoUo.  {Euataih.  ad  Dionyt.  Perieg.,  v.  129. 
Hence  the  high  estimiiion  in  which  the  god  was  here 
held,  and  IhoTunona  oracle  which  he  had  in  this  place. 
Hence  aleo  hie  anniams  of  Patarmu  (/for.,  Od.,  3, 4, 
M),  and  the  leger>d  that  he  spent  the  six  winter-mmiths 
at  Patera,  and  the  summer  at  Delos.  (iServnie  cri 
Virg.,  Mn.,  4,  148.)  Strabo  speaks  of  tbe  numerous 
temples  in  tiiis  city,  without  parlicularizing  tbe  temple 
and  oracle  of  Apollo,  The  orscle,  probably,  had  by  this 
time  declined  in  rotation,  and  Mela,  the  geognj^ter, 
■peaks  of  its  former  fame  (1,  16).  We  learn  from 
Strabo,  that  Ptolemy  I%iladd|^ua  restored  PBtsra,  and 
attempted  to  change  its  name  to  "  ArainoS  in  Lycia ;" 
but  this  alteration  does  not  appear  to  have  succeeded. 
Livy  and  othcj  writers  always  use  the  other  appella- 
tion. {Lw.,  37,  Ifi.— /d.,  88,  89.— 22,  S6  ) 
Patera  was  a  city  of  cousiderabte  sixe,  and  had  a  good 
harbour,  though  too  smsU  to  contain  the  allied  fleet 
of  the  Romans,  Rbodians.  and  other  Greek  states  in 
the  war  with  Antiochos.  (£t«.,  37,  17.)  It  is  nov 
entirely  choked  up  by  encroaching  sands.  Appian 
remarks,  that  Patera  was  like  a  port  to  Xsothus; 
which  city  sppeara  from  Strabo  and  tbe  Stadiasmua 
to  hsve  been  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Xsntbus,  eight 
or  nine  miles  above  Petara. — Tbe  modem  PtUwta  oc- 
cupies the  nt«  of  the  ancient  city,  but  is  nothing  mm 
than  a  coUecUoD  of  rains,  being  entirely  uninlwblled. 
Obtain  Beaufort  describes  the  urbour  of  Patara  as  t 
awamp  filled  with  sand  and  bushes,  and  all  communi- 
cation with  the  sea  as  being  cut  off  by  a  straight  beach, 
through  which  there  is  no  opening.  The  sand  has  not 
only  filled  up  the  harbour,  but  has  accumulated  to  a 
considenble  haa^  between  the  mina  and  the  rivet 
Xantbn.  The  ruins  ere  represented  as  eztenttve. 
{Crama^M  Atia  JIfmor.vol.  3,  p.  3&0.— 2>aite'<  Towr, 
p.  182.) 

Patavidh,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  the  distric 
of  Venetia,  and  situate  between  the  Meduacus  Majoi 
and  Minor,  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course.  From 
iu  celebrity  and  importance  it  ma^  j"'^  ^  eonsid- 
ered  as  the  capital  of  ancient  Venetia.  Tbe  etoiy  d 
its  foundation  by  Antenor  is  one  which  will  scarcely 
be  believed  in  the  present  day,  though  bo  universally 
accredited  by  the  poets  of  antiquity.  (JSn  ,  1,  242. 
—  Compare  Mtia,  3,  4. — Solin..  8  ~~Stnec,,  Coiuol. 
ad  Heh.,  7.)  It  seems  as  difficult  to  refute  as  to 
prove  a  fact  of  so  remote  an  era  ;  but,  granting  the 
origin  of  Palavium,  as  fsr  as  regards  the  I'rojan 
fooet,  to  bo  ui  mvention  of  a  later  period,  it  does 
not  fellow  that  the  tradition  should  be  wholly  desti- 
tute of  fotmdatioD :  perhaps  a  similaTity  of  nu.e  be- 
tween tbe  Antenor  of  Homer  and  the  chief  of  the 
Heoett  might  nol  unreasonably  be  fixed  upon  as  ac- 
counting for  this  otberwiae  improbable  story ;  nosl 
improbame,  indeed,  when  we  consider  that,  in  tbe  Iliad, 
Antenor  is  representod  aa  of  the  nme  age  with  Priam 
(3, 148). — An  interesting  event  in  the  subeequeot 
histoiy  of  Pataviom  ia  recorded  at  some  tengta  bj 
Livy,  who  naturally  dwells  on  it  aa  honourable  to  bis 
native  ci^  (10,  2).  A  Spartan  fleet,  under  the  cam- 
mand  of  Qleomenos,  king  of  Laced»mon,  being  driven 
by  contrary  winds  from  tbe  neigbhouibood  of  Taron- 
tum,  to  the  aid  of  which  aity  henad  been  aommoned 
against  a  threatened  attack  on  tbe  part  of  Ibe  Romans 
{Sirebo,  308),  >mved  rnexpeetsdly  in  the  Adrittiot 
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■nd  utcbored  at  the  month  of  the  Meduuua  Ma^cr, 
■nd  oetr  the  present  viUages  of  Ckiogza  and  /Win«. 
A  ptn^  of  these  adventuzus,  faiTing  adnnced  up  the 
fivsr  in  aome  light  vessels,  effected  a  landing,  and 
proaeoded  to  bum  and  plonder  the  defenceless  Tilla- 
ges or.  It*  bsnks.  The  alann  of  this  unexpected  at- 
tack soon  reached  Patsvium,  whose  inhabitants  were 
kept  continually  on  the  atsrt  and  in  anna,  from  fear 
of  the  neighbouring  Gauls,  A  force  was  instantly 
despatched  to  repel  the  invaders  ;  uid  such  was  the 
•kill  and  promptitude  with  which  the  seirice  wis  per- 
formed, that  the  maranders  were  aurprieed  and  ibeir 
vessels  taken  before  the  news  of  this  reveree  could 
reach  the  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Attacked 
at  his  moorings,  it  wai  not  without  great  loss,  both  in 
ships  and  men,  that  the  Spartan  cominauder  effected 
his  escape.  The  shields  of  the  Greeks  and  the  beaks 
of  theii  galley^  were  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Juno, 
end  an  annml  mock-fight  on  the  Meduacus  serred  to 
perpetuate  the  memotY  of  ao  proud  a  day  in  the  «n- 
Dsls  of  Patavium.  This  event  is  placed  by  the  Ro- 
man historian  in  the  4S(Hh  year  of  Rome.  Strabo 
•peaks  of  PataviuDi  as  the  greatest  and  most  flourish- 
-ng  city  in  the  north  of  Italy ;  and  states  that  it  count- 
ad  in  his  time  600  Roman  knights  among  tu  citizens, 
ud  could  at  ooe  period  send  S0,000  men  into  the 
field.  Its  mannftctarca  of  cloth  and  woollen  staffs 
were  renowned  throughout  Italy,  and,  together  with 
its  traffic  in  various  commodities,  sufficiently  sUested 
the  great  wealth  and  prosperity  of  its  inhabiurits. 
{Slrab.,  S13.— Compare  Martial,  U.  Ul.)  Vessels 
couM  come  up  to  Patavium  from  the  sea,  a  distance 
of  SfiO  audia,  Inr  iha  Medaacna.  About  six  miles  to 
the  sonth  of  the  city  were  the  celebrated  Psutinn 
Aqun.  (Ptin.,  2,  103.— ill.,  31,  6.)  The  principal 
Bource  waa  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Aponua 
Fons,  from  whence  that  of  Bagm  d'Abano,  by  which 
these  waters  are  st  present  known,  hss  evidently  been 
formed. — The  modem  Padua  (in  lulian  Padna)  oe- 
cnpiee  the  site  of  the  ancient  Patavium.  (Cnmur*t 
Am.  holy,  vol.  1,  p.  120,  Mcqq.) 

PsTKactLsa,  an  hiatorian.  (Fid.  Valleiua  Pater- 
•oloa.) 

pATHoa,  a  amall  rocky  island  in  the  £gean,  south 
of  Icaria,  and  southwest  of  Samoa.  It  ^longed  to 
the  group  of  the  Sporades.  T^ia  island  appears  to 
have  had  no  place  which  deserved  Lhe  name  of  a  city. 
It  became  a  ^xK  of  aome  consequence,  however,  in 
the  eariy  histwy  of  the  chnirii,  from  St.  John's  having 
been  banished  to  it,  and  having  here  written  bis  Apoc- 
alypse. It  is  the  general  opinion  of  commeiilaton  on 
Scripture,  thai  St.  John  was  bsnished  to  Patmos  to- 
wan!  s  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Domititn.  It  is  not 
known  how  long  his  captivitv  tasted,  but  it  is  thou^t 
that  he  was  released  on  the  death  of  Domitisn,  which 
happened  A.D.  88,  when  he  retired  to  Ephesus. 
(^.,  2,  22,  6.—Etua.tHitt.  BuUt.,  8,  \9.—I>io 
CoMt.,  68, 1.)  A  small  I»y  on  the  east  side,  and  two 
ethers  on  the  western  shore,  divide  Patmos  into  two 
portions,  of  which  the  southern  is  the  more  considers- 
\\«.  The  modern  name  of  the  island  is  Pa^no  or 
JPo/mosa.  It  contains  several  churches  and  convents ; 
the  principal  one  is  dedicated  to  the  apostle.  There 
are  also  the  mins  of  an  sitcient  Ktrtresat  and  some 
(tfher  vemsins.  {WhiUingtcu^  in  Wo^po^'i  Menuira 
Turkey,  vol.  2,  p.  43.)  Dr.  Okrkt,  in  speaking  of 
Fatmos,  declares  that  there  is  not  a  spot  in  tho  Archi- 
pelago with  more  of  the  semblance  of  a  volcanic  origin 
^n  this  island.    (TVave/s,  vol.  6,  p.  73,  Lond.  ed.) 

Patra,  a  city  of  Achaia,  west  of  lihium,  and  at 
tbe  lining  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  It  is  said  to  have 
kacD  built  on  the  aite  of  three  towna,  called  Arofi, 
Anthea,  and  Measalia,  bad  been  founded  by  the 
Eoniana  when  they  were  in  possession  of  the  country. 
On  their  expulsion  by  the  Aclueans,  the  small  towns 
above  mentioned  fell  into  Uie  hands  if  Patreva,  an  iU 


lustrious  ehieF  of  that  people;  wfao,  unitii^  thtm  Bk 
one  city,  called  it  by  his  name.  Patic  is  toomer 
ated  by  Herodotus  among  the  IS  ciliM  of  Achaii  {I, 
4(t).  We  are  informed  by  Thueydides,  thit,  iuncg 
the  intervsl  of  peace  which  oecutred  in  the  Pelopoiw 
nesian  war,  Alcibiades  persuaded  iu  tDhabiianu  to 
build  long  walls  down  to  tbe  sea  (6,  d3}.  This  wu 
one  of  tb^  first  towna  which  renewed  the  fedeial  ip- 
tem  after  the  interval  occasioned  by  tiw  Hacedotuo 
dominion  throughout  Greece.  {Polyb  ,  2.  41 )  Iu 
maritime  situstion,  opposite  to  the  coast  of  .£tolia  and 
Acarnanis,  rendered  it  a  rerj  advaatageooa  pen  far 
communicating  with  these  coantries;  and  in  theSa- 
cist  \var,  Philip  of  Macedon  frequently  landed  his  uoofs 
there  in  his  expeditions  into  Peloponnesus.  The  n- 
msns  sustained  such  severe  losses  in  the  diffcrex 
ongagements  fought  against  the  Romans  during  lbs 
Aehtean  war,  that  the  few  men  wbo  remained  iu  tha 
city  determined  to  abandon  it,  and  to  reside  in  tbe  no- 
rounding  villagea'and  boroughs.  {Pcvtmwiat,  7,  U. 
— Polymua,  40,  3,  teqq.)  Patre  was,  however,  nited 
to  its  former  Aourishing  condition  sfter  the  hiule  of 
Actium  by  Augustus,  who,  in  addition  to  its  di^rsed 
inhsbitants,  sent  thither  a  large  body  of  colonists,  ck>< 
sen  from  his  veteran  soldiers,  and  granted  to  the  city, 
thus  restored  under  his  aospieee,  all  the  privtk^ 
usually  conceded  by  the  RomaAa  to  dteir  colonMe. 
Strabo  (387)  affirms,  that  in  his  day  it  wis  a  kige  and 
populous  town,  with  a  good  harbour.  Tbe  modem 
Patrat  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  (Crs- 
ffltfr's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  67.) 

PATtocLoa,  one  of  the  Grecian  chteftaias  duriog 
die  Trojan  war,  son  of  Memttioa,  and  of  Stbeade  Aa 
dsttghter  of  Acaatos,  and  tbe  betoved  friend  of  A^- 
lea.  Having  in  bia  youth  accidentally  kilted  CIjmb- 
ymus,  the  son  of  Amphidamas,  in  a  moment  of  aoges- 
emable  fury,  he  was  compelled  to  fly  fnxn  Ofoi, 
where  his  fsther  reigned,  and  fonnd  an  asylum  with 
Peleua,  king  of  Phihia,  who  educated  him  with  hit 
son  Achillea  under  the  centaur  Chiron ;  and  thus  «nt 
contracted  between  the  two  youthful  haves  a  Ineoi- 
•hip  that  never  auSered  tbe  slif^teat  dimimitiin.  Up- 
on tbe  determioatioo  of  AchiUee  te  rcuia  from  tlie 
war  after  his  quarrel  with  Agamemnon,  Pairoclns, 
impatient  at  the  eiiccesaes  of  tbe  Troians,  obuined 
permission  from  his  friend  to  lead  the  Thesnliana  to 
the  conflict.  Achilles  equipped  him  in  hti  own  ar- 
mour, except  giving  him  tbe  apear  called  Pebsa,  wUdi 
no  ona  but  the  boo  himself  coaU  inM,  and  wba^ 
he  had  received  from  bis  faiber  Pelena,  on  whom  Ck> 
ron  bad  bestowed  it.  (JI ,  16, 140,  aejf.)  The  stnfr 
agem  pfoved  completely  successful ;  and  ffo«  the 
consternation  into  which  the  Ttojana  were  duown  ii 
the  preaence  of  the  aupposed  Achillea,  Patniclos  ns 
enabled  to  pursue  them  to  tbe  very  walla  of  tbe  city. 
The  protecting  bat>d.  however,  of  tbeir  tnleUiy  god. 
Apollo,  at  last  prevailed,  and  ti»  brave  Greek  Cm  b» 
nealh  the  arm  of  Hector,  who  waa  powerfnlly  aidnl 
by  the  son  of  I^atona.  A  fierce  eoDtast  ensoed  fin 
the  dead  body  of  Patioclus,  of  which  Aiu  and  Mea- 
elaus  ultimately  obtained  poaaeaaion.  Tbe  grief  of 
Achilles,  and  the  funeml  rites ^Mrfonned  in  boaBorel 
his  friend,  ate  detailed  in  tbe  18tb  and  S3d  books  of 
the  Iliad.  Patiocloa  was  aamamed  Mamaimda  bem 
his  father,  and  AeUridat  from  hia  gmndfatbw.  (Bm^ 
il..  t.  e—ApoUod..  3,  \Z.—Hfgrn  ,  fat.,  91,  S15— 
Omd,  Ma.,  13,273.) 

PATDt.clDa,  a  surname  of  Janns     (1^  Janoa./ 
Paolinus,  a  Roman  commander.    {Yid~  SuctowH 
Paulinus.) 

PAtibos,  I.  ^niLios,  •(»  of  tbe  conanl  of  tbe  ssk* 
name,  who  fell  in  the  battle  near  CuBBm  (B.C.  SKX 
after  nsing  his  ntroost  effinti  to  dwck  ika  nshoess  •< 
his  colleague.  Young  i£milios  waa  a  mere  bc^  N 
the  Ueath  of  hie  bthor,  yet  by  his  pwtmal  merita.  and 
tbepowMfol  iollnenoeof  bia  fcieod^bo  aTMtaallir  at 
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tamed  lo  Ois  blgbut  honoars  of  bia  country.  Hia  aia- 
ter  .£milia  was  nuiiied  lo  F.  Cotoeliua  Scipio,  the 
cMtquaror  of  Hannibal,  who  wae  consul  for  the  second 
tiniB  B.C.  IM;  and  this  very  ycBi  ^niliua,  though  b« 
had  held  no  pnblic  office,  waa  appomtod  one  of  three 
cmamiaakHMn  lo  conduct  a  colony  to  Crotona,  in  the 
aoath  of  Italy,  a  city  with  which  he  might  cbiim  some 
eonoczioo  on' the  ground  of  his  descent  from  Mamer- 
cM,  iha  am  of  Pytba^^s.  Two  yean  afiar,  at  the 
■go  af  about  36.  be  was  dected  a  eurule  sdile  in  pref- 
■rance,  if  we  may  beliere  Plntarch,  lo  twelve  candi- 
dates of  flucb  merit  that  every  one  of  became 
afterward  consols.  His  adileahip  waa  distinguiBbed 
by  many  improvementa  in  the  city  and  ijeisbbouThood 
of  Rome.  The  iblU>wine  year  (191  B.C.)lie  held  the 
oSce  of  pnitar,  and  in  tut  capaeiiy  waa  govecnor  of 
the  MX] th western  part  of  Ibe  Spanish  peninsula,  with  a 
CMaiderable  force  under  hia  command.  The  appoint- 
rnoDt  was  renewed  the  following  year,  but  with  en- 
larged powers,  foe  be  now  bore  ue  title  of  proconsul, 
and  waa  accompanied  by  double  the  usual  number  of 
liclors.  In  an  engmgement,  however,  with  the  Luai- 
tni,  6000  of  his  nwD  were  est  to  pieeea,  awl  Ute  real 
mif  mthI  b^ind  the  woriu  of  ifca  camp.  But  tbia 
disgrace  waa  retriored  in  the  third  year  of  hia  govem- 
nmt,  by  a  signal  defeat  of  '.oe  enemy,  in  which  18,000 
of  their  men  were  left  opOd  the  field.  For  this  success 
a  pnblic  thanksgiving  was  voted  by  the  senate  in  hon- 
our of  .£milios.  Soon  after  he  returned  to  Rome, 
•ad  found  that  ha  bad  been  appointed,  in  hia  absence, 
one  of  the  ten  commissioners  for  reguUtiog  affairs  in 
that  part  of  Western  Asia  which  had  lately  been  wrest- 
ed by  the  two  Scipios  from  Antiochna  the  GreaL 
iEailiuB  was  a  member  also  of  the  college  of  augura 
from  an  early  age,  but  we  do  not  God  any  means  of 
fakig  the  period  of  bis  election.  As  a  candidate  for 
Ae  consulaiiip  be  mot  with  repeated  tepulsea,  and  only 
attained  that  honoor  in  183  B.C.,  nine  years  after  hoU- 
ii^  the  office  of  orator.  During  this  and  the  following 
year  he  commwaad  an  army  inLigtiria,  and  succeeded 
in  the  complete  reduction  of  a  po.werful  people  called 
the  Inganni  (wbo  have  lefi  their  name  in  the  maritime 
town  of  Albatjfm,  formerly  Albium  Ingaunum).  A 
pnblic  thariksgiving  of  three  days  was  immediately 
▼otod,  and,  on  bis  return  to  Rome,  he  had  the  honour 
of  a  Iriomph.  For  die  next  ten  years  we  lose  sight  of 
JEmHAoMt  and  at  the  end  at  this  |wriod  he  is  only  men- 
ticned  as  beii^  selected  by  Ibe  inhabitants  of  farther 
Spain  to  protect  tbeir  interests  st  Rome,  an  honour 
sniich  at  one*  proved  and  added  to  his  influence.  It 
waa  at  tUs  penod  (B.C.  171)  that  the  last  Macsdo- 
niui  war  comneDoed ;  and  tboiwb  the  Romans  could 
■enealy  bavo-antiematad  a  atnwe  limn  Pwseaa,  wbo 
nhartted  from  his  father  oidy  ue  shattered  leniains  of 
the  great  Macedonian  mtmarchy,  yet  three  conauls,  in 
three  successive  years,  were  more  than  baffled  by  his 
■mw.  In  B.C.  168  a  second  consulship,  and  with  it 
tbo  command  againat  Perseus,  waa  intrasted  to  .£mil- 
ina.  He  waa  now  at  loast  SO  years  of  age,  but  he  wae 
rapported  by  two  sons  and  two  sons-in-»w,  who  pos- 
•esMd  both  Tigoor  and  ability.  By  Papiria,  a  ladv  b». 
longing  to  one  of  the  first  families  in  Rome,  he  had  two 
■ona  and  three  daughters.  Of  the  sons,  the  elder  had 
been  adopted  into  the  boose  of  tbe  Fabii  by  the  cele- 
brated opponent  of  Hannibal,  and  coneequenUy  bore  the 
name  of  QaiBtaa  Fabios  Maximns,  with  tbe  addition  of 
.CmiUanns,  to  maifc  lus  original  connexion  with  the 
booM  of  iho  ^iiiiiUt.  Hm  younger,  only  seventeen 
years  of  age  ai  lUs  period,  had  Iwen  adopted  by  his 
owjj  consin,  the  atn  of  Seipio  Africanus,  and  was  now 
called  by  the  same  name  as  nia  gtaodbther  by  adoption, 
▼is.,  P.  Oomelios  Seipio,  with  the  addition  of  .£mil- 
iacas,  as  in  his  biothw'a  case.  The  careless  reader 
of  Roman  histaiy  oftan  oonfoooda  these  two  peraou, 
and  tba  mon  ao  aa  tbe  youiioer  evsnluaUir  ae4)uiied 
tto  same  title  of  Afiicanoa.   By  the  mamaga  of  lis 


daogfaters,  agaio,  ^uiiliua  was  &tLer-.b>laii  to  Manuf 
Poicias  Cato,  son  of  the  censor,  and  to  jGliui  TubenL 
These  four  young  men  accompanied  iEmilius  to  tbt 
war  in  Macedonia,  and  all  contnboted  in  a  marked 
manner  to  hia  succeas.  Peraeus  was  strongly  posted 
in  tbe  range  of  Olympus  to  defend  the  passes  from 
Penhabia  mto  Macedonia,  but  he  allowed  himself  la 
be  out-manosuned.  .£miliua  made  good  hia  passage 
through  ibe  mountains,  and  the  two  anniea  were  boom 
in  view  vfnch  other  near  Pydna.  On  the  evoiing  be* 
fore  the  battle,  an  officer  in  the  Roman  army,  named 
Sulpicius,  obtained  the  consul's  pern.ission  to  address 
the  troops  upon  a  point  which  was  of  no  little  impor- 
tance in  those  ages.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon,  it  was 
known  to  Sulpicius,  would  oocur  that  night,  and  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  prepare  the  ac^iers  for  it.  Whea 
the  eventfol  moment  arnved,  tbe  soldiers  went  out,  hi> 
deed,  to  aasist  the  moon  in  her  lahouis  with  Ibe  nanrf 
clamour  of  their  kettles  and  pens,  nor  omitted  to  oSec 
bar  the  tight  of  tbeir  torches ;  but  the  scene  wss  one  ol 
amusement  rather  than  fear.  In  the  Macedonian  camp^ 
on  Uie  otbn  hand,  superstition  produced  the  usual  ef- 
leet  of  hmw  and  alarm;  and  on  the  following  day  the 
remit  of  tbe  batUe  corresponded  to  the  feelings  of  tike 
night.  In  a  single  hour  the  hopes  of  Perseus  were 
destroyed  for  ever.  The  monarch  fled  with  scarcely  a 
compant(Hi,  and  on  the  third  day  reached  Amphipotis. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Samothrace,  where  ne  soon 
after  lell  into  the  hands  of  the  conaueror.  The  date 
of  tbe  battle  of  Pydna  has  been  fixaa  by  the  eclipse  to 
the  SSd  of  June.  I^vy,  indeed,  assigns  it  to  a  day  in 
tbe  early  part  of  September ;  but  it  is  not  imposaiUe 
that  tbe  difference  may  bo  owing  to  some  irregularity 
in  the  Roman  cslendar,  which,  prior  to  the  Julian  cot 
roction,  must  often  have  differeo  widely  from  the  ptef 
ent  diatributioa  of  tbe  veer.  Tbe  Romans  were  care 
(ol  in  racording  tbe  oay  of  areiy  important  battle 
After  reducing  Macedonia  to  the  form  of  a  Komu 

froviuce,  JCmiltus  nroeaaded  on  his  return  to  Epinia 
[ere,  under  Uie  order  of  tbe  senate,  he  treacheroasly 
surprised  seventy  towns,  and  delivered  up  to  his  aim] 
150,000  of  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  and  sU  their  prop 
eity  as  plunder.  On  his  grrival  in  Rome,  however 
he  found  in  this  army,  wi^  whom  he  waa  far  from  pop 
nlar,  the  chief  opponents  to  bis  claim  to  a  tiiumpn 
This  bonoor  he  at  last  obtained,  and  Peraeoa,  wili 
bis  yonnff  children,  some  of  them  too  young  to  he  son. 
sible  of  tbeir  situation,  were  parsded  for  three  success 
ive  days  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  But  the  tti 
umphant  general  had  a  severe  lesson  from  affliction  iv 
tbe  midst  of  his  honour.  Of  two  sons  by  a  secona 
wife  (be  bad  long  divorced  Papiria),  one,  aged  twelve, 
died  fin  days  before  the  triompb,  tbe  other,  aged  four 
teen,  a  few  daya  after ;  ao  that  ha  bad  now  no  son  tc 
band  down  bis  name  to  posterity.  £miliuB  lived  ei^t 
years  after  his  victory  over  Pene\.9,  in  wliich  penod 
we  need  only  mention  his  censorship,  B.C.  164.  At 
hia  death,  160  B.C.,  his  two  sons,  who  had  been  adopt- 
ed into  other  families,  Fabius  and  Seipio,  honoured  air 
memory  in  the  Roman  bahion  by  toe  exhibition  of 
funeral  gamea ;  and  the  Adelpbi  of  Terence,  the  las) 
comedy  the  poet  wrote,  was  firat  wesented  to  the  R» 
man  puMic  on  thia  occasion.  The  fact  is  sttested  by 
the  inscription  atill  prefixed  to  the  play.  JEraAim 
found  in  bis  grateful  friend  Polybius  one  willing  and 
able  to  commemorate,  perbapa  to  ex^gerale,  hie  vir- 
tues. Few  Romans  wTa  neeived  so  favoursble  a 
cbaraetCT  from  history,  (fiwyel.  U».  JTaewf.,  vol.  1, 
p.  143.) — ^11.  .£gineta,  a  medical  writer.  (Vtd.  Ma- 
nota.)--III.  A  native  of  Alexandiea,  who  wrote,  A.D. 
378,  an  Jnlrodaefion  to  Attrology  (EUtroyuyi^  clf  rifv 
'AimreAeo/un-ucTv),  dedicated  tonis  eon  Cronammoi^ 
which  has  come  down  lo  ua.  Wo  hive  also  a  body 
of  eebolia  on  thia  week,  composed  A.D.  IIM.  Tlw 
antbor  of  theae  is  called,  in  one  of  tbe  HSS..  by  the 
amiarentir  Arabian  name  of  Apomasar.  Another  wii 
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t«r,  •qtnllj  oDkoown,  by  the  nuM  of  Haliodonii,  it 
(he  »uihor  of  a  ComnunUiy  on  thii  anw  wotk,  in  63 

ebapten,  which  still  lemainB  in  MS.  There  are  two 
ediiiotw  of  the  work  of  Ptulus :  one  by  Scbaton, 
WiUb.f  1586,  8«o,  and  the  other  in  1568,  WUeb., 
4to.  (ScAeW,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  toI.  7,  p.  47.)— IV.  Si- 
leatiartus,  a  poet  in  the  time  of  Juatiniao.  (  Vid.  Si- 
lantiariua.) 

FaosanIas,  I.  aoL  of  Cleombrotaa,  was  of  that  royal 
boase  in  Sparta  which  uiced  its  deacent  from  Eurya- 
^oea.  Aristotle  ealla  him  "  king,"  but  be  only  gov- 
•med  aa  the  cousin^rman  and  guardian  of  Plaistar- 
chu«,  who  ancceeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
Leonidas.  Panaanias  comea  principally  into  notice 
aa  commandei  of  the  Grecian  army  at  the  battle  of 
PtaiBa.  The  Spartan  contingent  nad  been  delayed 
at  long  aa  was  possible ;  bnt,  owing  to  the  r^msen- 
letioDB  made  by  the  Athenian  miniaten  at  I^eeda- 
mon,  it  was  at  last  despatched,  thoo^  not  until  the 
Peiaiana  had  advanced  into  Bceotia.  This  delay,  faow- 
iver,  had  one  good  effect,  that  of  taking  the  Argivea 
by  aurprise',  and  defeating  their  design  of  intercepting 
toy  troops  hostile  to  Persia  which  might  march  thnrogn 
their  tenitoiy.  The  Spaitana,  under  the  conmiiid  of 
Pautanias,  got  safe  to  the  Isthmna,  met  the  Atbmiuw 
at  Eleaaia,  and  ullimately  took  op  that  position  which 
lad  to  the  battle  of  Plstna.  The  result  is  well  known. 
PaDsanisv,  elated  by  his  saccess,  took  all  methods  of 
showing  his  own  anfitness  to  enjoy  good  fortune.  Be- 
Jig  sent  with  30  ships,  and  in  the  capacity  of  com- 
mander-in-chtef  of  the  confederatea,  to  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  he,  by  hit  oreibeuing  condnct,  diagosted 
Ihe  Greeks  under  bis  command,  and  particularly  those 
Asiatic  Greeks  who  had  lately  revolted  from  the  Per- 
sian rule.  To  his  oppression  he  added  an  affectation 
of  Eastern  luxury ;  and  what  we  know  of  Spartan 
aiaaners  seems  to  lead  to  \ib»  conclusion,  that  no  mix- 
ture conld  poaaibly  be  more  repngnant  to  pertont  u- 
enstanted  at  once  to  Persian  elegance  and  Ionic  re- 
finement, than  a  clnmsy  imitation  of  both,  auch  as  the 
eooductofPausanias  in  alt  probability  presented.  Frej- 
ndice  in  favour  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  of  the 
Ionic  race,  was  also  activ^  intrigues  commenced,  the 
Athenians  encoursged  them,  and  PausanisB  was  re- 
called. Much  criminality  was  imputed  to  him  by  those 
Checks  who  came  to  SparU  from  the  eeat  of  war,  and 
■it  conduct  was  clearly  more  like  the  exercise  of  ar- 
bitrary power  than  of  regular  miliury  command.  He 
was  accordingly  put  on  ois  trial.  Private  and  public 
charges  were  brought  against  him ;  from  the  former 
he  was  acquitted,  but  hia  Medism  ^r  leaning  to  Per- 
sia) seemed  to  be  clearly  proved.  Dorcia  was  tent  in 
his  place ;  but  the  Spartan  supremacy  bad  received  its 
dfeath-blow,  and  thenceforward  Lacedvmon  interfered 
only  spani:gly  in  the  prosecution  of  the  contest  with 
Persia.  Pauaanias,  however,  with  the  feelings  of  a 
disappointed  man,  went  in  a  private  capacity  to  the 
Hellespont,  on  pretence  of  joining  the  army.  After 
the  taking  of  Byxantinm,  which  happened  during  his 
command,  he  bad  winked  at  the  escape  of  certain  Per- 
iiin  fugitives  of  rank,  end,  by  means  of  an  lecorapUce, 
had  conveyed  a  letter  to  the  Persian  monarch,  contain- 
ing an  offer  to  subiogate  Greece  to  his  dominion,  and 
sobjoining  the  modest  request  of  having  his  dangbtei 
to  wife.  A  favourable  answer  had  elsted  him  to  each 
•  degree  as  to  disgust  the  allies  in  the  msnner  already 
Mated  On  his  second  journey  he  was  forcibly  pre- 
vented from  entering  Byzaatiam,  upon  which  ho  re- 
tired to  a  city  in  Traas.  There,  too,  hit  eonduet  waa 
■nbvoorably  reported  at  home,  and  »  metsonger  was 
leepatcbed  with  orders  for  his  immediate  retam,  under 
threats  of  declaring  him  a  public  enemy.  Pausanias 
returned,  but  it  was  still  hard  to  bring  home  any  de&- 
oile  charge  againat  him,  and  the  SparUna  were  thy  of 
•ddncing  any  bnt  the  atrongefit  evidence.  At  uti, 
one  of  hit  enutsaiiet,  having  ditconnd  tlBt  I 
088 


be  vna,  like  all  hit  pndseaaton,  Ua  befcw  «f  aria 
for  hit  own  death,  ae  wdl  at    hia  mammf*  Hcaao^ 

nounced  him  to  the  epbori.  By  Ifaeir  inBtmctiona,  :Ui 
person  took  taoetua^,  and,  thronrii  a  partition  mala 
by  a  preconcerted  plan  in  a  hut  vvnere  he  had  fnnd 
refuge,  they  had  the  oppwinni^  of  bearing  Paossntu 
acknowledge  hit  own  treaeon,  during  a  visit  which  bt 
paid  to  his  refractory  messenger.  The  et^ri  proceed 
ed  to  arrest  Ptuaaniae ;  bnt  a  hint  from  one  of  their 
number  enabled  him  to  make  bit  escape  to  the  icnplt 
of  Minerva  of  the-  >>  Biaien  House,"  only,  howcvCT, 
to  snffer  a  more  lingering  death.  He  was  slut  up  a 
the  temple,  and,  wben  on  the  Inink  of  starration,  was 
bronght  out  to  die  (B.C.  467).  His  mothsr  is  said  to 
hsTB  carried  the  first  stone  to  the  temple-doot  for  tlw 
potpoae  of  immuring  him  within.  (TfaKwrf.,  1, 133, 
tcff.— £iuwl.  U».  KnetBLt  nl  17,  p.  SM.)— H-  A 
yoiidi  of  noble  family,  at  the  conit  «f  Phil^  and  whs 
filled,  according  topiodorus  Sicnlaa,ipoat  in  die  royal 
guards.  He  is  rendered  menHwable  in  history  for  ihe 
murder  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  father  of  Alexander  tbs 
Great.  The  motive  that  impelled  him  to  the  4eti 
was,  that  he  bad  eufiered  an  outrage  from  AUahs^  od« 
of  dw  eoartiei%  for  vriucb  Philip  litd  lefined  to  give 
him  tatitfaetiaB.  {Yii.  Philippoa.)  After  cosamiu 
tii^  the  deed,  thtDandonrnuhed  towards  the  gatee 
of  the  city,  where  bmee*  «ei«  wniting  lot  him.  He 
was  closely  pursued  some  of  the  great  officcn  of 
the  royal  body-gnard,  but  be  would  have  monnted  be- 
fore they  bad  overtaken  him  if  hia  Mnda!  bad  not  been 
caught  l^  the  atnnq*  of  «  Tine,  iriiidt  bni^  hin  it 
theground.  In  the  firat  beat  of  their  ptaaioo  hia  par 
BUers  despatched  fatm.  (Jutlin,  9,  6. — DM.  &c.,  11^ 
S3.) — III.  A  traveller  and  geographical  writer,  ntiass 
native  country  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained.  He 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  boni  in  Lydia,  fnm 
a  paatage  in  hia  own  work  (6,  13,  4. — Conftre  tha 
remaifct  of  Siebdu,  Prmf.  mI  Pcumh.,  p.  urn.), 
and  to  have  flonriahed  doring  the  rei^  of  Hwmb 
and  the  Antoninet.  (Sidelu,  Pr*rf.  «d  Pasaaa,  f. 
viii.)  He  travelled  in  Greece,  Macedonia,  Asia,  Effpt, 
and  even  in  Africa  as  far  aa  tlie  temple  of  Jofiur  Am- 
nion. After  this  be  appears  io  have  taken  np  his  res- 
idence at  Rome,  and  to  have  there  pnbbibed  its  Tree- 
eb  Mrvti^A  OrecM  ("EUtfder  irqpi^jrVAc).  B>  ten  beakt. 
It  is  an  impoitant  work  for  antiqmtiet  and  ardBobiy. 
combining  with  a  deecription  of  public  edificea  and 
works  of  art,  the  historical  records  and  the  legods 
connected  with  them.  Hence  the  researches  inta 
which  thia  mode  of  handling  the  subject  haa  led  hia, 
and  the  discussions  on  which  he  entws,  serve  not  otdy 
to  throw  light  upon  the  Grecian  ntyihi^afy.  bnt  abs 
to  9lear  up  many  ohecura  points  of  aocieot  histcr^. 
Paoaanits  dia^yt  ju^nint  and  erudition  :  occaHsn- 
ally,  however,  he  falb  into  errors.  He  dsscnbta, 
moreover,  many  thinga  too  much  in  the  style  ot  a  lr»v- 
eller  who  has  not  bad  sufficient  leisure  to  examine  ev- 
ery object  with  attention ;  and  he  deecribes  things,  voa, 
on  the  supposition  that  Greece  would  alwaya  icnuil 
nearly  in  ue  aame  atate  in  which  be  himself  saw  it 
In  consequence  of  thit,.he  it  talitfiad  oftantiaiM  «itb 
merely  indictting  objectt ;  and,  fvea  when  be  gives 
an  account  of  Uiem,  be  does  it  i|i  a  noanner  iw  ii 
very  concise,  and  aometimes  actually  obtcnm.  (Cen- 
pere  Hejfw,  Antig.  Avf:,  vol.  1,  p.  11— J(«o,  Tt- 
twJun,  dec.,  p.  877. — Hemit.  ad  Ludtm,  ml  1, ».  4 
td.  Amat.—VaUk.  ad  Htndct^  7, 60.— .Sieklis.  Prcf. 

Ptaiut,.  p.  liz.)— Id  n^frt  of  i*J^  Pan«miat 
eannot  be  cited  aa  a  model  Hit  own,  whieb  it  a  bad 
imitation  of  that  of  Herodotna,  offends  frequently  by 
an  afiecution  of  conciseness. — In  tbe^«<  book  of  hm 
work  Pausanias  describes  Attica  and  Mesaris  ;  in  tbs 
teeond,  Corinth,  Sicyonia,  the  terriiorv  oT  PUixu,  and 
Atgolia ;  in  the  Mrd,  Lacooia ;  in  tbs  /em  (A,  He*. 
tema ;  in  tbs  jEAt  and  tttii.  Elit ;  in  the  sevnlA, 
AchnU;  intbe^r*"^  Amdia:  in  iht  m'ulj  Dooiin. 
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Vil  uUw(aiM,I%oew.---TlwbMt«^tioiiof  Fhrnaii- 
mm-  m  that  of  SmImIm,  Lipa.,  1828-28,  6  ntli.  8to. 
A  new  edition  hu  ncsntly  speared,  hy  Schubut  and 
Wall,  Lipt.^  1838-40,  3  vols.  8to.  {ScluU,  Hut. 
hit.  Gr.,  voL  6,  p.  307.) — IV.  A  grtminariaii,  s  nt- 
tvn  of  Caniea  ad  At^uid,  in  Cappadoeia.  He  ii 
oftea  coofoanded  with  pncediog.  (PhiloMtr.,  Yit. 
Srpkut.,  S|  18  SicMu,  Pr^.  mi  Pmuol,  p.  iv., 

"^AVdaa,  B  painter  of  Sirjon,  contemponry  with 
ApoUee.  After  he  had  leatned  tlw  radimenu  of  hia 
an  from  hie  father  Brietes,  he  studied  eaeaoatic  in  the 
•cbooi  of  Panphihu,  where  be  waa  the  fellow-pupil  of 
Apellea  and  Melanthius.  Psuaiaa  waa  the  first  painter 
who  acquired  a  great  name  for  uicauatic  with  the  at- 
Intm.  He  excwied  particularly  in  the  management  of 
the  ahadowa;  hia  faTOorite  aabjecta  were  small  pic- 
torea,  generally  of  boya,  but  he  alto  painted  tarse  com- 
poeitMMM.  He  was  the  first  who  iotrodnced  toe  cus- 
tom of  painting  the  ceiling*  and  walls  of  priTate  apart- 
mente  wiUi  historical  and  dramatic  sabjects.  The 
practice,  bowoTer,  of  decorating  ceilings  aimply-with 
atars  or  arabesqne  figures  (particularly  those  of  tem- 
plea)  waa  of  veiy  old  date.  Panaiaa  undertook  the 
restoration  of  the  paintings  of  Po^gnotna  at  Th^ie, 
which  bad  been  neatly  injured  by  the  hand  of  time ; 
but  he  waa  jodsM  inferior  to  faia  ancient  predecessor, 
for  he  conlended  with  weapons  not  his  own ;  he  gen- 
erally worked  with  the  cestrom,  whereas  the  paintings 
of  Potygnotos  were  with  the  pencil,  which  Pausiaa, 
consequently,  also  used  in  thia  instance.  The  most 
fatnoaa  work  of  hia  waa  the  aacrifice  of  an  ox,  which 
in  the  time  of  Pliny  was  in  the  ball  of  Pooipey.  In 
thia  picture  the  ox  waa  foreshortened ;  but,  to  show 
the  animal  to  full  advantage,  the  painter  judiciously 
threw  his  shadow  upon  a  part  of  the  aurroanaiog  crowd, 
and  he  added  to  the  effect  by  painting  a  dark  ox  npon 
a  light  ground.  Fauaias,  in  his  youth,  lor ed  a  native  of 
hia  own  city  named  Glycara,  who  earned  her  living  bv 
making  gsnands  of  flttwara  and  wreaths  of  rosea,  whioi 
led  bin  into  eompeluion  with  her,  and  be  eventnally 
aeqnirad  great  akill  in  flower-painting.  A  portrait  of 
Glycera,  with  a  gariand  of  flowers,  was  reckoned  among 
his  master^eces ;  a  copy  of  it  waa  purchased  by  Lo- 
enlins  at  Atoena  st  the  great  price  of  two  talents  (near- 
hf  9SS00).  Pauaias  was  rejvoached  by  his  rirals  for 
being  a  alow  painter ;  hot  he  silenced  the  censure  by 
completing  a  picture  of  a  boy,  in  his  own  style,  ui  a 
sine^e  day,  which  on  that  account  was  called  the 
'' lieTtuTeMiui"  {tifup^otoi),  or  the  woric  "of  a  single 
Jay."  (Plin.,  35,  1 1,  40.— Sii/i>,  Did.  Art.,  ».  v.— 
Jumux,  CttltU.,  M.  V. — Encvd.  Ut.  Knaal.,  vol.  17,  p. 
331.)  At  a  later  pwiod,  the  Sicyonians  were  t^iged 
to  part  whh  the  inetnrea  which  tbmr  poaaessed  of  wis 
dietingnhbed  anist,  to  dalim  lunuelToa  from  a 
hnty  debt.  They  were  paRhaaed  \fj  M.  Scaurus 
when  a^ile,  and  were  brooght  M  Rome  to  adorn  the 
new  theatre  which  he  had  erected.   {Plin.,  81,  2.) 

RkDSiLf  PCS,  a  celebrated  mountain  and  grotto  near 
the  city  of  Naples.  It  took  tta  name  from  a  villa  of 
Vedins  Pollio,  erected  in  the  lime  of  Augustus,  and 
called  Paosilypum,  from  tbe  effect  which  its  beaoty 
was  supposed  to  prodoce  in  snqteoding  sorrow  and  anx- 
iety (ira»0uv  wn^,  "thout  to  make  cart  eeate"). 
This  mountain  is  said  to  be  beantiful  in  the  extreme, 
nod  justly  to  merit  the  name  bestowed  upon  it.  The 

rto  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  made  through 
mountain  SO  feet  in  bieadlh,  and  80  in  height.  On 
the  mountain,  Vedios  PoUio  had  not  only  a  villa,  but 
dso  a  reservoir  or  pond,  m  which  be  kept  a  number  of 
lampreys,  to  wbidiuosed  to  throw  such  slaves  as  had 
omunitt^  a  faolt.  When  he  died,  he  beqnaathed, 
among  other  parts  of  his  poeaesaitHis,  his  villa  to  Ao- 
gt^us  :  but  this  monarch,  abhorrmg  a  house  where  so 
many  ill-fated  creatures  bad  lost  their  lives  for  very 
:|if^  ftolu  caused  it  t«V«  detr^liahed,  and  the  finest 


materials  in  it  to  bt*  hmuriit  to  Rome,  and  with  than 
raised  Jnlia's  portica  Virgil's  tomb  is  said  to  be 
above  the  entrance  of  the  grotto  of  Pansilypns.  CIii> 
verius  and  Addison,  however,  deny  thia  to  oe  tha  tooA 
of  the  poet.  ( Vid.  Virgili  is,  where  an  aceount  of  thit 
sepulchre  ia  given.) 

Paxos,  a  small  island  southeast  of  Corcyra,  now 
Paxo.  It  is  one  of  the  seven  Ionian  islands.  (P/m., 
4, 12.)  The  distance  from  Corcyra  is  abont  six  miles. 
No  fiash  qiriog-water  has  been  discovMed  on  it ;  iha 
land  does  not  yield  much  com  or  pastore,  but  is  fniib 
ful  in  oil  and  wine.  It  ■«  peopled  by  six  or  seven  thoti 
sand  inhabitanta.  {Mal:e-Bnin,  Oeagr.,Tol.  6, p.  ITS 
— Poufumile,  Voyage  de  la  Griee,  voL  3,  p.  14fi.) 

Paniatrs,  I.  the  morul  one  of  the  three  steeds  oi 
Achilles,  and  which  that  hero  obtained  when  he  sacked 
tbe  eity  of  E«tiott.  (11.,  16,  168.)  He  died  of  a 
wound  received  from  Sarpedon,  in  the  contest  between 
the  latter  snd  Palroclna.  (iZ.,  16,  467,  wf;.}— IL  A 
town  of  the  Leleges  in  Troas,  on  the  river  Satnioeis. 
(R.,  21,  86.)  The  situation  of  this  Homeric  town  re- 
mains undefined.  It  appesrs  from  Pliny,  that  some 
authors  identified  itwithAdramyttium.  (Pftn.,  5,33.) 
— III.  More  commonly  Pedasum  or  Pedaaa,  a  city  ol 
the  Leleges  in  Carta,  «>d  the  capital  of  a  district  wfaidi 
included  no  less  than  eiriit  cities  within  its  limits.  It 
wsB  situated  above  Hslicamassos,  towards  the  east, 
and  not  far  from  Stratonicea,  snd  the  site  corresponds 
prob^ly  to  the  modem  PeittAin.  (Sfrai.,  611.)  He< 
rodotuB  also  notices  Pedasa,  on  account  of  a  strange 
phenomenon  which  was  stated  to  occur  there.  When 
ever  the  inhabitanta  were  threatened  with  any  calamity, 
the  chin  of  the  prieiteea  of  Minerva  became  furnished 
withaheard:  tbis  prodin  was  reported  to  have  bsf^wn- 
ed  three  times.  {HeroL,  I,  176. — Compare  Arutt^.^ 
Hitt.  An.,  3,  II.) — IV.  The  Homeric  name,  accord- 
ing to  some,  for  Hethone,  in  Messenia.    (//.,  9,  SM.) 

Pkdo  Albikovaxos.    Yid.  Albinovanus  II. 

Pkpcii,  an  ancient  town  of  I^tium,  often  named  in 
the  earfy  wars  of  Rome,  and  which  must  be  ^aced  in 
the  vicinity  of  Preneste.  Tbe  modem  site  of  ZagareU 
seems  beet  to  answer  to  the  data  which  are  supplied 
by  Livy  respecting  ila  position.  For,  according  ic 
this  historian  (8,  II),  Pedum  was  situate  between  Th 
bur, 'Freneste,  fiols,  and  Labtcum.  (Nibby,  Vieg. 
Antiq-t  vol.  I,  p.  261.)  It  was  taken  by  storm,  auid 
destroyed  bj  CanriUns.  (Zitv.,  8,  13.)  Horace  men- 
tions the  Regia  Pedana  in  one  of  his  epistles  (I,  4.— 
Cramer^M  Anc.  IttUy,  vol.  2,^1.  74.) 

PboasIois,  a  name  given  to  the  Moses  from  tbe 
fountain  Hippocrene,  which  the  winged  steed  Pegasus 
is  said  to  nave  produced  with  a  blow  of  his  hoof 
{Ptopert.,  3,  1,  19.  — Ovid,  Hermd.,  16,  tl.—  CoU- 
meiU,  10,  273.) 

PsoXaos,  a  winged  steed,  the  ofipring  of  Neptune 
and  Medusa,  and  which  sprang  forth  from  the  neck  of 
the  latter  afier  her  head  bad  been  severed  by  Pers- 
eus. {ApoUod.,  2,  4,  2— r«te.  ad  Ly'copkr.,  17.) 
Hesiod  ssya  he  was  cidled  Pegasus  (XlTToirof)  because 
bora  near  the  sourcea  (irfyot)  of  Ocean.  {Tkeog., 
382.)  As  soon  as  he  was  born  be  fiew  upward,  mi 
fixed  his  abode  on  Mount  Helicon,  where  vrith  a  blow 
of  his  hoof  he  produced  tbe  fountain  Hippocrene. 
(Ovid,  Met.,  S,  S56,  eeqq.)  He  used,  however,  to 
come  and  drink  occasionally  at  tbe  fountain  of  Pirene, 
on  the  AcrocorinthuB,  and  it  was  here  that  Belieropfaon 
caught  him  preparatory  to  his  enierprise  against  the 
Chimera.  After  throwing  off  Bellerophon  when  tbe 
tatter  wished  to  fly  to  tbe  heavens,  Pegasus  directed 
his  course  to  tbe  skies,  and  was  made  a  constellation 
by  Jupiter.  (Consult  rMBarks  under  the  aiticle  Seller- 
ophon.)  P^asus  was  the  favonrlte  of  the  Muses, 
who  derived  from  him,  among  the  poets,  the  appella- 
tion of  "  Pegaeidet."  The  fountain  of  Hippocrere  ii 
likewise  called  from  him  "  Pegtuidew  undo"  fit  "  P» 
gone  undo."   iTxeUt.  ad  Lyccpkr.,  I.  e. — ApoUoA 
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I  t.^Otti,  Met.,  4,  78fi.— Ajp*.,/**.,  ST.— Vm 
Amrm,  «i  Hygin.,  1.  «.)—**'"»•'  b*Wt"  obwtw 
Kiugbt,  "  wu  sa««()  to  Neptune  iind  the  riven ;  %ai 
m^iToyed  es  e  general  symbol  of  the  wetcra,  on  eccooDt 
of  &  supposed  affinity,  which  we  do  oot  find  thst  mod- 
ern naturalists  have  observed.  Hence  came  the  com- 
poeition,  eo  frequent  on  the  GeitfaegiDiaD  coins,  of  the 
koiM  with  the  Mteri^  of  the  aaa,  or  tba  winged  disk 
ud  booded  iB^ee,  over  hie  Inck ;  end  elu  the  vae 
nedo  of  him  as  an  emUematieel  device  on  the  medals 
tf  many  Greek  citiee.  In  eome  inetaDces  die  body  of 
the  animal  terminates  in  plumes ;  and  in  others  has 
only  wings,  so  aa  to  form  the  Pwasus,  fabled  by  the 
later  Greek  poets  to  have  been  ridden  by  Belleraphon, 
bat  only  known  to  the  ancient  tbeogoniBta  as  the  bear- 
er of  Aurora,  end  of  the  linmder  ana  lightning  to  Jupi- 
ter, «a  sllegoiy  of  which  the  meaning  is  obvious." 
(At^Bury  into  the  Symb,  Lang.,  dte.,  ^  111. — Clast. 
JoKnu,  vol.  35,  p.  34.] — ^As  reside  ^  constellation 
Pegasus,  it  may  be  remarked,  £at  tba  Greek  astrono- 
mers alwaya  give  it  the  simple  appellation  of  "Ike 
Horse"  ^1k7to().  The  name  H^aoof  first  comes  in 
among  the  later  mythological  poets.  It  does  not  even 
oecnr  in  Aiatus ;  the  poet  merely  remarkins  that  this 
h  aapposed  to  bo  the  ssme  borae  whose  hoof  produced 
the  fountain  Hippocrene.  {Artt.,  Pheen.,  S19.)  Era- 
tostbenea,  however,  says  (c.  18)  that  this  is  the  steed, 
as  some  think,  which,  aiter  Bellerophon  had  been 
thrown  from  it,  flew  upward  to  the  stars.  The  opin- 
ioti,  however,  is,  according  to  him,  an  erroneoue  one, 
since  the  aleed  in  the  heavens  haa  no  wlnn.  It  wonM 
appear,  therefore,  from  tbie  Temarfc  of  Eratoetbenes, 
Oat  Uie  custom  of  representing  Pegasus  with  wings 
came  in  at  a  later  period.  They  are  added  in  Ptolemy. 
The  Romans,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  call  the  con- 
stellation simply  Eqwtt,  for  which  the  poets  substi- 
tote  SamiptM,  SonipeM  alta,  Contipet,  and  other  simi- 
expressions.  The  name  Pegaaut  appears  to  occur 
■nly  in  Germanicns  (v.  291,  282).  Ovid  has  Bqtau 
Owgoneua,  in  allusfon  to  the  fabled  birth  the  steed, 
(fast.,  3,  ^0.~ldeUr,  Stemnamen,  p.  115.) 

PsLAOONU,  I.  a  district  of  Macedonia  bordering  on 
niyria.  The  Pelagones,  thoogh  not  mentioned  by  no- 
iwr  as  a  distiTMt  people,  were  probably  known  to  him, 
from  hia  nimin{|  Pelagoo,  the  father  of  Asteroptons, 
K  PkoniaD  warnor.  (Compare  Strabo,  331.)  They 
muet  at  one  time  have  been  widely  spread  over  the 
north  of  Greece,  since  a  district  of  Upper  Thessaly 
bore  the  name  of  Pelagonia  Tripolitis,  and  it  is  inge- 
niously conjectured  by  Gatlerer,  in  his  learned  com- 
mentary on  ancient  Thrace  {Con.  Soe.  Gott.,  vol.  6, 
p.  67),  that  these  were  a  remnant  of  the  remote  expe- 
dition of  the  Teneri  and  Myai,  the  pn^ntlors  of  the 
Pieonians,  who  came  from  Asia  Minor,  and  conquered 
the  whole  of  the  country  between  the  Stiymon  and 
Peneua.  [Herod.,  7,  SO.  — Am^.,  827.)  Frequent 
allusion  is  made  to  Pelagonia  by  Livy,  in  his  account 
of  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the  kings  of  Mace- 
don.  It  was  exposed  to  intaaion  from  the  Dardani, 
who  bord»ed  on  its  northern  frontiers ;  for  which  rea- 
son, the  eommunicaljoo  betwoM  the  two  countriea  waa 
eaiefnUy  guarded  by  the  MaeedMiIan  monarch*.  (Lte., 
31,  28.)  This  pass  led  over  the  chain  of  Mount  Scar- 
dna.  An  account  of  it  is  given  in  Brmcn'i  Travelt, 
p.  45.  {Craaur'M  Arte.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  269.)— II. 
Civitaa,  a  city  of  Pelagonia,  the  capiul  of  the  fourth 
dnieionof  RmnanMacedsnia.  (JMe.,  46, 29.)  Little 
ie  known  of  iL  It*  eiistenee  at  a  late  period  appears 
from  the  ^tMcdenrna  of  Hieroelee,  and  the  Byzantine 
hiatorian  Malchus,  who  speaks  of  the  strength  of  its 
eiladel.  (Cramer's  Ane.  Oreeee,  vol.  1,  p.  270.) — III. 
Tripolitis  or  Tripoli*,  a  district  of  Thessaly,  around 
the  OMer  part  of  the  course  of  the  river  Titareeiue.  It 
waa  called  Tripolitis  from  the  circumstance  of  its  con- 
taining three  principal  towns ;  which,  as  Livy  informs 
naf42,53),  wets  AioraB,IMicb^  tod  Fytbiom.  TIm* 


dHlrict  wu  connectjd  wMi  Macadoah  ■  mm 
defile  over  the  Cambuniaji  mow^B*.  htrf  dasnikM 
this  same  canton  in  one  part  of  lue  histny  nadcr  Ibi 
name  of  Ager  Tripolitanos  (88,  10. — Crwma't  Aat- 
Greece,  vol.  l,p  S65). 

PsLAsoi  (IleXavyat),  were  tfae  most  ancient  itduh^ 
tanta  of  GrMce,  as  far  aa  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks 
tbemeelvee  utendad.  A  dynaaty  of  Petasgic  liiA 
existed  in  Greece  before  any  other  dynasty  is  nientin> 
ed  in  Greek  traditions.  Banana  is  in  the  oinlh,  Dn> 
calion  in  the  eighth,  and  Cadmus  in  the  seventh  gena- 
ation  before  the  Tnjan  war ;  bat  Pborooevs,  the  Pe- 
lasgian,  i*  in  the  ei^teenth  generation  b^iore  thM 
epoch.  Tlie  Greek  traditions  repreacoit  the  Pshsgic 
race  as  qoaad  moal  widaly  onr  dmoat  all  pait*  «( 
Greece  and  the  iahnda  of  tba  .£gaan.  The  wbria 
of  Hellas,  aceoidit^  to  HerDdoto*  (2,  66),  waa  ori^ 
nally  called  Pelasgia ;  sod  .£schylos  {Si^,  2M) 
intiodocea  Pelaague,  king  of  Aifos,  as  claiming  fm 
the  people  named  after  nim  all  the  country  ifanogb 
which  Uie  Algua  flows,  and  to  the  west  of  the  StiyDiao. 
We  find  mention  of  the  PeUsgi  in  the  PdmiaB^ 
BUS,  "nirace,  Thesprotia,  Attica,  Bceotia,  and  Fbocaa. 
[Strab.,  Herod.,  8,  44.)  Tbe  ecaelas  of  Dode- 
na  and  Delphi  were  originally  Pelsagie  (Ani.,  4IB/— 
iferod.,  3,  63),  and  Clinton  (Fatl.  UdL,  vol.  I,  p.  23) 
and  Niebnhr  (Rem.  Hut.,  vol.  1,  p.  27}  have  adduced 
reason*  for  believing  that  tbe  Macedeaians  were  also  a 
Pelaagic  race.  We  likewise  find  traces  of  the  Pdse- 
gi  in  many  of  the  islands  <^  tbe  JGgeu  Sea,  as  Lcm- 
noa,  labna,  Lcaboa,  Cbioa^  Ae.  621),  and 

Herodolna  uforraa  ua  (7,  95),  ibat  IIm  iafamds  wen 
inhabited  by  the  Pelasgic  race  till  they  wen  sabdoed 
by  the  lonians.    The  neigUioaring  coast  of  Asis  Mi- 
nor was  also  inhabited  in  manv  parts  by  the  Pda«gi. 
iStrab.,  621.)    Tbe  coimtty  afterward  called  .£ein 
was  occupied  by  Pelawiana  (Acred.,  7, 95),  nd  bsoe* 
Antandros  was  called  PtUagjc  in  the  time  of  Hcnid>- 
tuB  (7.  «2).   Tralles  in  Caiia  was  ft  Pelesgic  ions 
{Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hut.,  vol.  1,  p.  83),  aad  twoof  Ibav 
town*  on  the  Helleapont  were  still  extant  in  tbe  lae 
of  Herodotus  (1,  67).    The  preceding  autborilies  an 
sufficient  to  show  the  wide  diffneion  of  the  Fdijgic 
race ;  but  it  is  a  difficalt  matter  t*  detcname  fion 
what  qoarter  they  or^nally  eaaw.  Many  modern 
writers  coaelode,  from  onr  knowledge  of  ^  origi- 
nal seats  of  the  human  race,  that  the  raaagiass  spmd 
themselves  from  Asia  into  Enn^M,  across  the  HcBe»- 
pont,  and  around  the  northern  aboiea  of  Uie  £^pKa 
Sea.    {Maiden,  Hitl.  of  Rome,  p.  ^i.—Mmk,  Hor<r 
PeUueka,  c  1.)   This,  no  donbt,  is  tbe  trae  ojnnioe, 
rbough  it  is  opposod  to  matrr  Oniek  tnditioBs,  wbicb 
represent  the  Peloponnesn*  as  tbe  wiginal  seat  of  the 
Palasgiana,  whence  they  spread  to  Tbenaly,  and  thcace 
to  the  islands  of  the  .£geaD  and  tbe  Asiabc  coesL — 
The  Pelasgi  were  also  widely  spread  over  tbe  eeoth  ol 
Italy  ;  and  the  places  in  wtuch  they  ^paar  »  have 
been  settled  an  indicated  by  Maiden  (nent.  Atti.,  p 
72,  teqq.)  and  Niebuhr  (Aom.  Hiat.,  vol.  1,  p.  25, 
aeqq.).    There  seems  no  leaaon  for  njecttiub  aesoM 
roooera  writers  have  done,  the  sccoont  of  DiaayaM^ 
that  tbe  Pelasfn  emigiated  fiom  Oreeee  to  Italy. — U 
some  parte  of  Greece,  the  Pelaagians  remained  ia  pae- 
session  of  the  conntiy  to  the  ktest  timee.   The  Arca- 
dian* were  always  considered  by  the  Greeks  tbemsefTae 
as  pure  Pelasgians,  and  e  PeUsgian  djiaaty  leignBA 
in  Arcadia  until  the  second  Meesentan  ws(.  {Uavd^ 
1,  U8  — M,  2, 171 8,73.)  Aecen^toH^ 
rodoto*  (S,  44 ;  1,  57),  tbe  Admuana  wan  a  Ma»> 
gic  race,  which  bad  seUlad  in  Attica  from  O*  aattieat 
timet,  and  hid  mdogone  no  change  except  by  taceiv- 
ing  a  new  name  ana  adoptiag  a  new  lanfpiaga.  Ia 
most  part*  of  Greece,  however,  the  Palaegie  laee  be- 
came intermingled  with  tbe  HeUnue  i  but  laa  PaUagi 
prohhbly  at  all  tteae  fixmad  tbe  prmm|Ml  part  aT  tac 
popalttioBofGraaee.   IWHaanoa  asoelfad  tbe  Pr 
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la^  in  militujr  pmw«w  and  •  i^it.X  <^{  «DtensiM,  ud 
were  thus  «iubled,  ia  mdm  cem*,  tc  expel  ue  Pelas- 
|i  from  ibe  ceuatrjr^  though  the  HoUeaea  genenllj 
settled  knKmg  tbe  Pelatgi  a*  •  conquering  people. — 
The  connexipa  between  tbe  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  neea 
hu  beeo  a  subject  of  much  coutroverty  tmong  modem 
whtera  Mtuy  critics  have  mtinuined  that  they  be- 
.  bnged  to  entirely  different  rtcoe,  and  some  bare  been 
dispiwed  to  attribute  to  Um  Pelasgisnt  an  Etrurian  or 
Iwnician  miglo.  It  ia  true  that  maoj  or  ibe  Greek 
writen  ipeak  of  the  Pelaaoians  and  their  language  as 
baibarons,  that  is,  not  Hdlenic;  and  Herodotai  (I, 
67)  iDr«ow  us,  tt»t  the  Pelasgitn  language  was  spo- 
koQ  ia  his  time  at  Flacia  and  Scylace  on  the  Helles- 
poDt.  This  language  be  describes  as  barbarous ;  and 
on  this  fact  he  mniMy  grounda  his  general  argument  as 
to  iIm  ancient  Pelasgiau  tongue.  It  may,  however,  be 
fMwiked,  that  it  aapears  ezceedingly  improbable,  if 
tbo  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  languages  had  none  or  a 
Twy  slighi  relation  to  each  other,  that  the  two  tongues 
•hould  nave  so  readily  amalgamated  in  all  parts  of 
Qreoce,  and  still  more  stiaoge  that  the  Athenians'  and 
Arcadians,  who  ara  admitted  to  have  been  of  pure  Pe- 
bsaic  otigm,  abouU  hare  lost  tbaj|  original  language 
aoa  leanM  ihe  pore  Hellenic  tongue.  In  addition  to 
which,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  we  scarcely  ever  read 
of  any  nation  entirsly  loMDg  ito  own  language  and 
adopting  that  of  ita  eonqoerore.  Though  the  Persians 
here  received  many  new  words  into  their  language  from 
theii  Arab  masters,  yet  twelve  centuries  of  Arab  dom- 
ioatioo  have  not  been  sufficient  to  change,  in  any  ee> 
aential  pattienlar,  the  grammatical  forms  and  gencml 
■traetnre  of  the  ancient  pCTsian ;  end,  aotwiibetapding 
all  the  efi«ts  that  were  used  by  tbe  Norman  cmiquer- 
on  to  bring  the  French  language  into  general  uie  in 
En^nd,  the  Saxon  remains  to  the  present  day  the 
OMin  element  of  the  English  language.  It  is  uiere- 
fdre  reasonable  to  atippoie  that  the  Pelasgic  and  Hel- 
lenic tongues  w«e  dinerent  dialects  of  a  common  lan- 
gnageb  which  farmed  by  thctr  union  Ibe  Qieek  Ungnaga 
of  later  timea. — ^Tbe  ancient  writen  differ  as  mnch  re- 
ipectii^  tbe  degree  of  civilization  to  which  the  Pelas- 
0  attained  before  they  became  an  Hellenic  people,  as 
tney  do  respecting  their  original  language.  Accord- 
big  to  some  ancient  miters,  utey  were  litue  better  than 
a  nee  of  savsgea  till  conquered  and  civilized  by  the 
Hdlenes ;  bu  t  others  repreeent  them,  and  perhaps  more 
eocrectly,  as  having  attauied  to  a  eonaiderable  degree 
of  ttvmsation  previous  to  the  Hellenic  conquesL 
Many  titdiUona  represent  the  Pclangians  as  cultivatmg 
^ricultnre  and  the  useful  ans.  Pelasgus  in  Arcadia, 
aaid  tbe  tradition,  taught  men  to  bake  br^d.  (Pauaan., 
1,  14,  1.)  The  ancient  Pelasgic  Buzygcs  yoked  bulls 
to  the  plough  (f^yiM.  Mag.,  m.  ».  Boi^vtvc)  ;  Pelas- 
gians  invented  the  goad  for  ^e  purpose  of  driving  sn- 
imals  {Etym.  Mag.,  «.  «.  &Kaiva.  —  Bekker,  Anad. 
Gr.,  367);  and  a  (Pelasgic)  Thessalian  in  Egypt 
taught  the  art  of  measuring  land  ^Etytn.  Mag.,  wi 
tup.). — It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  has  been  noticed  by 
Mr.  Maiden  i^Hitt.  of  JRtme,  p.  70),  that  the  Grecian 
nee  which  wade  the  most  eeriy  and  the  most  rapid 
piogiess  in  civilisation  and  intellectual  attainments, 
WW  one  in  which  Pelatgian  Uood  was  least  adnl- 
tented  by  foreign  mixture,  oamely,  tbe  loniana  of  At- 
tics utd  of  the  settlements  m  Asia ;  and  that  we  prob- 
atdy  owe  to  the  Pelasgic  element  in  tbe  populstion  of 
Groaee  all  that  distinguishes  the  Greeks  in  tbe  history 
of  tbe  human  mind.  The  Dorians,  whowere  the  moat 
•Crictly  Hellenic,  kH^  disdained  to  apply  themselves  to 
lilentnre  or  the  fine  arts.  — Som«  writera  have  main- 
tained, tfiat  tbe  Greeks  derived  the  art  of  writing  snd 
moot  of  their  rdigioue  rites  from  tbe  Pelasgians ;  but, 
witboat  entering  into  these  questions,  it  may  be  as- 
■ortc^  with  some  degree  of  ceruinty,  that  the  most 
Bcient  architectural  monuments  in  Europe  clearly  ap- 
noar  to  hsve  been  tbs  work  of  their  bands.  Thn  struc- 


tures in  Greece,  Italy,  and  along  the  weslera  coast  af 
Asia  Hinw,  usually  called  Cyclopean^  because,  accofd- 
iitt  to  tbe  Greek  legends,  tM  Cyelopea  buill  tbe  mUa 
ofTiiyns  and  MycoHs,  may  property  be  assigned  to  a 

Pelasgic  origin.  All  these  itructures  ate  chsraete^ 
ised  by  Uie  immense  size  of  tbe  stontis  with  which  tboy 
sre  built.  The  most  extraordinary  of  them  all  ia  the 
treasury,  or,  as  otbera  call  it,  tbe  tomb  of  Atteub  at 
Mycenn.  —  It  lemaine  but  to  add  a  few  remarks  ro> 
sfwcting  tbe  name  of  this  race.  Hie  most  anciant 
form  of  the  name  was  UeXapyol,  and  Mr.  TUrlwal) 
nther  fancifully  supposes  that  the  appell^ion  was  do- 
rived  from  &pyof  and  niTiu,  and  that  it  aionified  "  in- 
habitants" or  "  cultivaton  of  the  plain."  1  he  analogy, 
however,  of  altroXoi,  ravpojr6^,  &x.,  eeems,  ae  mr. 
Thirlwalt  himself  confesses,  nnfavourable  to  this  ety 
moh^.  {Hut.  Grsece,  toI.  1,  p.  S9,)  There  ia 
also  another  objection.  Such  a  dnintion  of  the  name 
makes  the  Pelasgians  to  have  bem  soleljr  addicted  to 
agricultural  porsuits,  a  statement  which  is  not  borne 
out  by  facts.  We  are  told,  it  is  true,  that  they  loved 
to  settle  on  the  rich  soil  of  alluvial  plains.  The  pow- 
ers, too,  that  preside  over  husbandnr,  and  protect  tbe 
fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  growth  of  Uie  flocks,  sppear 
to  have  been  the  eldest  Pewuian  divinities ;  but  this 
is  taking  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  subject.  Even  if  it 
were  not  highly  probable  that  a  part  of  the  nation 
crossed  the  sea  to  reach  the  shores  of  Greece,  snd 
thus  brought  with  them  the  rudiments  of  the  arts  con- 
nected with  navigation,  it  would  be  incredible  that  the 
tribes  settled  on  the  coast  should  not  soon  have  ae- 
qairad  tbrai.  Accordingly,  the  islands  of  the  .£gean 
are  peopled  b^  Pelasgians,  the  piracies  of  the  Lelegae 
uneede  the  nee  of  tM  first  mantime  power  among  Um 
Greeks,  and  the  Tyrsenian  Pelasgians  are  found  infest- 
ing the  seas  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  {Tharlwail's  Greece, 
vol.  1,'p.  60.)— Mr.  Kenrick,  in  a  very  ingenious  papM 
"  On  the  names  of  the  Anteheltenic  inhabitants  i4 
Greece"  {PkUol.  Museum,  vol.  1,  p.  609,  aejq.),  main- 
taioB,  tbat  the  name  Pela^  {UxXapfoi)  was  given  ta 
tbe  race  on  account  of  tbeu:  rudeness  of  speech,  wblcb 
sounded  "  to  the  exquisite  fineness  of  the  Hellenic  ear* 
like  the  cry  of  tbe  stork  («t^apy6{).  Hence  tbe  pao 
pie  who  spoke  thus  were  called  IleXap)'oi  or  storks. 
And  he  Bceks  to  confirm  this  etymology  by  endeav- 
ounng  to  show  that,  "among  birds,  the  stork  laboured 
under  Uie  heaviest  charge  of  defective  elocution ;" 
tbat  be  was  held  to  Inve  no  tongue  at  all ;  that,  at 
being  iyJuiaeoc,  he  was  especially  adapted  to  repre- 
sent a  people  of  barbarous  speech  ■,  and  that  we  find, 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Thracisn 
side  of  the  Hellespont  called  Eifcovcf,  a  name  which 
appears  to  be  closely  analogous  to  the  Latin  CuettM. 
This  etymology,  however,  proves  too  much.  It  ia 
baaed  on  the  supposition  that  there  was  a  radical  diF- 
ferenee  between  the  Pelasgie  and  Hellmie  foiins  of 
speech,  vriiieh,  from  what  has  already  been  premised, 
could  not  possibly  have  been  the  case.  Tliis  ssmo 
derivation  of  the  name  from  that  of  mhipyo^,  "a 
stork,"  appeara  slso  among  the  Greek  writers,  but  there 
the  explanation  is  founded  on  the  erroneous  idea  tbat 
the  Pelasgi  were  a  roaming  race.  Myrailus  of  iMbf» 
related,  aecording  to  Dionysius  of  Halieamsssns,  tbafc 
the  Tynbenians,  flying  from  public  calaniitios  witb 
which  they  were  chastised  by  heaven,  because  among 
other  tithes  the^  had  not  offered  that  of  their  children, 
had  quitted  their  homo,  and  had  long  roamed  about  be- 
fore they  again  acquired  a  fixed  abode ;  and  that,  as 
they  were  seen  thus  going  forth  and  returning,  the 
name  of  jPetaigi,  or  stofts,  wss  given  to  ibem !  (iKon. 
Hal.,  1,  23.)  This  etymology  is  about  a*  valuable  aa 
the  ons  which  deduces  Pelaagui  from  Pdeg,  or  Gnmit 
from  Rea.  Nor  is  that  derivation  much  Bupenorwhiob 
traces  Pelatgua  to  irilayot,  "the  sea,"  and  makes  tbe 
name  refer  to  the  maniime  habits  of  the  race.  It  is 
■anctioned,  indeed,  by  tbe  authoricr  ^  Hcrmaan 
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Tel.  t,  p>  174),  bat  it  offende  giuvoMly 
tgUMt  AQ^osy  (£fl6«cir,  Pkryn.,  p.  109) ;  umI  if 
U  be  anUcame  te  the  l^iriwDiaa  Pelugkna  of  ktez 
diMa,  tt  corumly  u  not  eo  to  the  nigioal  Pdaeniiie 
•f  Dodona  or  Tbnuly.  Perbape  the  pcculiu  «t7W  oT 
building  aacribed  to  tba  Pelaagic  race  may  fumiah  aa 
wMi  an  etym^ogy  Tor  tbair  name,  equal,  at  leaat  in 
point  of  pliuaibility,  lo  any  of  thoae  which  have  tbna 
tu  been  enumerated.  The  term  Peiargi  may  mean 
*^  ttamt-iutidert"  or  "  »ioiu-warker»"  aa  indicating  a 
nee  wboaa  maaun  style  of  aichitaeturt  may  have  ez< 
cited  the  WMider  of  tu  eariy  Graeka,  and  bavt  given 
riae  to  a  apecica  of  national  appellation.  Tbna,  in  tba 
Haeedoaian  dialect,  ir^Aa  aignified  '*<  «lona"  (rof 
ireAof,  Toi>(  Xidovf,  xard  Hp>  Haitiiwttv  fuvyv.— 
VIpian,  md  Dtmo$tk.,  it  ftda.  leg.,  p.  376, 
Frmeof..,  1604.— Compere  Sbiknktit,  ad  Tim.  Lot., 
p.  270),  and  iiayov  (or  Yapyi/v)  ia  an  earlier  form  for 
Ipyw.  (Bfcjti,  Clin.  Jntcript  ,  fate.,  1,  p.  30,  88.) 
The  two  old  fonna,  then,  iriXa  ("«  stone")  and  ufryov 
{"work"),  may  perfaaM  have  prod>iced,  by  their  com- 
bination,  the  name  of  iLe^MpyoL  {Encjfd.  Vm.  KnowL, 
vol.  17,  p.  877,  aeqq.—Ctmton,  FmI.  Hell.,  vol.  1,  p. 
I,  weqq. — Curtiut,  ie  Antt^uit  Italia  inenUt,  ^  6,  teqq. 
—Knue,  HeOat,  vol.  1,  p.  404.  aeqq.  —  Tkirlvairt 
Greece,  vol.  l,  p.  33|  «f  f  ■ — Philotogteiil  Mutetm,  vol 
l,p.«13) 

PskuoIcDii  (ntAoo/woir),  a  name  given  to  Ibe 
moat  ancient  part  of  the  fortificationa  of  the  Acropolia 
at  Athena,  from  iu  having  been  conatnctsd  by  the 
PaUag),  who,  in  the  course  of  their  migtatiooa,  aettled 
in  Attica,  and  were  employed  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
erection  of  these  walla.  The  rampart  raited  by  this 
pei^e  is  often  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Athena, 
and  inehided  alao  a  portion  of  ground  below  the  wall 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis.  Thia  had 
been  allotted  to  the  Pelaagi  while  they  reaided  at 
Athens,  and  on  their  departure  it  was  forbidden  to  be 
jifaibited  or  cultivated.  (Tkaeyd.,  S,  I.—PoUmx,  8, 
103.— Jfyrst/..  af.  Dim.  Hai.,  1,  It.— i/srod.,3,61. 

6,  137.)  It  was  appsicntly  on  tba  norlbeni 
tide  of  tiia  citadel,  as  we  are  iarornad  by  Plataieb, 
that  the  southern  wall  was  bailt  by  Cimon,  from  whom 
it  reeaved  the  name  of  Cimontum.  (CnuurV  Anc. 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  383.) 

PtLiaoidTis,  a  diitrict  of  Thassaly,  occupying  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Peneus  aa  far  as  the  aea.  It  was 
originally  inhabited  by  the  Penbabi,  a  tribe  of  Peloa- 
gic  origin,  (filimm.,  cp.  Strab.,  441. — Cramer'*  Aik. 
Oreeee,  vol.  1,  p.  868.) 

Pt  LAaeus,  BQ  aoeient  monarch  of  the  Pelaagi.  (  VU. 
Pelaagi ) 

PsLBTRaONli,  an  epithet  given  to  the  Lapiths,  be- 
cause they  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Pelethro- 
nium,  in  Theaaaly.  iVirg.,  Oearg.,  3,  115.)  Pole- 
throniuffl  appeara  to  have  be«k  a  l^anch  of  Pelion. 

PaLKua,  a  king  of  Thessaly,  son  of  jEaens  mon- 
aieh  of  .£gina,  and  ibe  nymph  Endeis  the  daogfatot 
of  Chiron.  Havmg  been  accesaory,  along  with  Tela- 
mon,  to  the  deaUi  of  their  brother  Phocua,  oe  was  ban- 
iabed  from  hia  native  island,  but  found  an  asylum  at 
the  court  of  Eurytua,  eon  of  Actor,  king  of  Phihia  in 
Theaaaly.   He  manUd  Antigone,  the  daugUer  of  Eu- 

ri,  ud  nceived  with  bar,  ks  a  maniaga  portion, 
diird  part  c£  the  kiagdoni.  Peleas  waa  present 
wl4i  Eurytos  at  the  chaae  of,  the  Calydonisn  boar ; 
hit,  having  unfortunately  killed  his  fatber-in-kw  with 
tb(  javelin  which  he  had  hurled  attatDst  the  animal, 
he  waa  again  doomed  to  be  a  wanderer.  Hia  second 
benefactor  was  Acastus,  king  of  lolcoa ;  but  here 

r'n  he  waa  involved  in  trouble,  through  a  false 
ge  brought  againot  him  by  Astydamia,  or,  aa  Hor> 
ace  calls  her,  Hippolyte,  the  queen  of  Aeaatna.  (Kid. 
Acistua.)  To  rewud  the  virtue  of  Feleos,  as  fully 
shown  by  his  reaistiog  the  blandishments  of  Astyda- 
mia, the  gods  imrived  to  give  bin  a  goddaaa  in  mar- 


riage. Tbe  apouee  selected  far  hisi  waa  !be  ssa 
nymph  Thetis,  who  bad  beea  weood  by  Jupiicr  km- 
self  and  his  brochet  Neptoite ;  bat  Tbaous  Mving  d» 
clared  that  her  diild  would  bo  poelev  ihaa  hiiaits, 
the  gods  withdrew.  (PMd.,iff*.,8,58,«rr-)  Olfe* 
ers  say  that  she  wss  courted  by  Jupiter  alona,  till  hs 
waa  informed  by  Prometbena  tiiat,  if  he  bad  a  son  bf 
her,  that  aon  would  dethrone  bim.  {AftUai.,  3, 1^ 
\.—8ckal.  ai  II.,  I,  619.)  Others,  again,  matMw; 
that  Thetis,  who  was  reared  by  Judo,  would  not  h- 
sent  to  the  wishes  of  Jupiter,  and  that  the  gad,  in  kit 
anger,  condemned  her  to  espouse  a  mortal ;  or  that  Jb> 
no  herself  aeleeted  Peleus  for  her  spouse.  (JI.,  H, 
M — ApoU.  Rked.,  4,  703,  mm.)  Chiron,  ^ 
made  aware  of  tbe  will  of  the  gMs,  advised  Pdeu  la 
sspire  to  the  bed  of  tbe  nymph  of  the  sea,  sod  inatrset- 
ed  bim  how  to  wn  her.  He  therefore  lay  in  wait,  aa^ 
Baited  and  held  her  fast,  though  she  changed  kmetf 
into  every  variety  of  form,  becoming  fire,  water,  i 
serpent,  nod  a  lioness.  {Find.,  Nem.,  4,  101  — SqiL, 
frag.  *f.  SehU.  ad  Ifem.,  3, 60.)  Tbe  weddiif  wai 
solemnixed  on  Mount  Pelion  :  the  gods  aQ  boMOtad 
it  with  their  presence,  and  bestowed  anDoor  on  thi 
bridegroom,  i?,  196.  — A..  18,  84.)  Cbiirn 

gave  nim  the  bmoos  ashen  spear  afterwaid  wisldad 
by  his  son ;  and  Neptune  bestowed  on  bin  the  in- 
mortal  Haipy-bain  ateeda  Mios  and  Xaatbu.  Thi 
offspring  of  this  union  was  the  colcbialed  Adillea 
Accorduig  to  one  account,  P^eoa  waa  deserted  br  hii 
goddess-wife  for  not  allowing  her  to  cast  tbe  infaBi 
Achillea  into  a  caldron  of  bmliiw  watw,  to  try  if  hr 
were  mortal.  {Vid.  Achilles.)  This,  bowtver,  is  ■ 
poathomerie  fiction,  since  Homer  iqicesenU  Pdim 
and  Thetia  aa  dwelling  logotbar  all  Uw  hMM  af 
theirson.  Of  Peleuait  is  farther  relate^  that  he  lar 
vived  his  eon,  and  even  grandson  (Oi.,  11,  4>9l  — 
Eurn  ,  Andram.),  and  died  in  misery  in  the  isUnd  el 
Cos.  {CaUim.,  ap.  Sekol.  ad  PvU  .  Pytk.,  3,  167. 
—KeiglUley'3  Mythology,  £.313,  teff.)  ft  ma  at 
the  nnptiala  of  Pelens  and  Thetia  that  ibe  goddeaso< 
Discord  threw  tbe  qiple  of  gold  into  the  miiMJs  tf  tba 
assembled  deities,  with  triiich  was  coameled  se  auwh 
misfortune  for  both  the  Trojana  and  tba  Gieeka. 
{Vid.  Helena,  and  Paria.) 

PatilDia,  daughters  of  Pe)iaa.  (Vid.  Jason,  mi 
■lao  Pelias,  towards  lbs  end  of  the  latter  article  ) 

PsLlAa,  the  twin  brother  of  Nelena,  was  bob  of 
Neptune  by  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmooeos.  Ibe 
mother,  to  conceal  her  disgrace,  exposed  bar  twii> 
sons  as  soon  ae  they  were  bom.  A  uoop  of  amna, 
ffrilowed  by  their  keeper,  psasing  by  whoe  tbsy  by. 
one  of  tbe  mares  touched  the  face  of  one  of  the  ia- 
fanU  with  her  hoof,  and  made  it  Utid  (weXim).  The 
keeper  took  and  reared  tbe  babaa,  naming  tbe  one 
with  the  mark  Pdias,  tbe  other  Nelens.  Wbeo  they 
grew  np  they  discovered  their  mother,  and  ressHtd  le 
kill  her  atepmother  Sidcre,  by  whom  she  wuctmIj 
treated.  They  putaued  her,  aoeordii^T  to  the  dtar 
of  Juno ;  and  Pelias,  who  never  ahowed  any  tegud 
for  that  goddeaa,  alew  her  before  iL  The  broum 
afterward  fell  into  diaeord,  and  Pdioe  abode  at  lokea, 
but  Neleua  settled  in  Elis  where  be  built  a  torn 
named  Pyloa.  Tyro  afterward  married  her  oacls 
Crethens,  to  whom  aha  hoe  thrao  aona,  JEmpo,  Fht- 
ree,  and  Amytbson.  Cretbene  was  aoeceedBd  in  the 
kingdom  of  lolcos  by  .£son,  who  became  by  Aki- 
medfl  the  father  of  Jaeon.  Pelisa,  by  force  or  fraud, 
deprived  Maon  of  bis  kingdom,  and  then  aougbt  Uia 
life  of  the  infant  JaaoL :  tut  ibe  parenu  of  tba  htier 
out  that  he  waa  dead,  aitd  meantima  conveyed 

m  by  night  to  the  cave  of  the  oentanr  China,  ta 
whose  care  tb^  committed  Mm.— Tbe  rest  (rf  the  ls> 
gend  of  Pelias  will  be  found  under  the  article  Jason. 
(.^poHod:,  1,9, 7,  #e«.—Oi.,  11,236,  tejf  .)  P^ 
married  Anaxibia  the  dau^ter  of  Btaa^  or,  ssethm 
•ay,  PUIomacbe  the  dau^tar  of  AmpUoa,  sad  becams 
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tf  few  the  father  of  one  Mn,  Acastaa,  and  ot  tour 
Moglilen,  Piiidicfl,  Felopea,  Hippolhoa,  ami  Alcu- 
tia.  {dpcUod.,  I,  9,  10.)  Thesa  daughtan  were 
called  Peliadat,  and  became,  unwittingly,  tbroagh 
the  arU  of  Medea,  ihe  alayera  of  theii  aiie,  {VvL 

ilMU.) 

Pctl&lB,  a  patronymic  of  Achillea,  aa  the  aon  of 
Paleaa,    {Vid.  Peleus.) 

piMONi,  an  Italian  tribe,  belonging  to  the  Sabina 
rae«.  according  to  Ovid  (Fawt.,  3,  95),  but,  according 
to  Fcatua,  deriving  thair  origin  from  Illyria.  Tbe 
■utaamt  of  Ovid  appears  the  more  prababls  ono,  if 
we  coocider  the  tmifonnity  of  languagiB,  cuatoma,  and 
character  apparent  in  all  the  minor  tribca  of  central 
Italy,  aa  well  as  in  Uie  Samnitee,  between  whom  and 
tbt-  Sabinea  these  tribes  may  be  said  to  form  an  iuter- 
madiate  link  in  the  Oecan  chain. — The  Petigni  were 
aituate  to  the  eaat  and  northeast  of  the  Marai,  and 
had  Corfinium  for  thair  chief  town.  They  derive  boom 
ooDttdeiatioD  in  hiatoi;  from  the  ciicnmatance  of  their 
chief  eity  having  been  selected  by  the  allies  in  the 
Social  war  aa  the  seat  of  the  new  empire.  Had  their 
plane  succeeded,  and  bad  Rome  fallen  beneath  the 
cObrla  of  the  coalition,  Corfinium  would  have  become 
tbe  capital  of  Italy,  and  perhapa  of  tbe  world.  (Slrai., 
941.}---Tbe  eonntiy  of^lbe  Peligai  waa  email  in  ex- 
toot,  and  monDUinons,  and  noted  for  tbe  ecldneaa  of 
ita  climate,  as  well  as  for  the  abundance  of  its  springs 
and  sueams.  (Horga,  Od.,  3,  19.— Ovi^  Fatl.,4, 
685.)  That  some  portion  of  it,  however,  was  fertile, 
«re  learn  also  from  the  latter  poet.  {Am.,  St  16. — 
Cramer'i  Ane.  IlMiy,  vol.  1,  p.  332.) 

pBLloir,  I.  a  lasge  of  mountains  in  Thcsaaty,  along 
a  portion  of  tbe  eaatem  coast.  Ita  principal  summit 
risea  behind  lolcos  and  Ormenium.  Tbe  chain  es- 
lenda  from  the  aoutheastem  extremity  of  tbe  Lake 
Boebiiia,  where  it  unites  with  one  of  the  ramifications 
of  Osaa,  to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Magnesia. 
{Strabo,  H3.~~Herod.,  7,  129.— Cranwr'i  Ancient 
Greete,  vol.  1,  p.  429.)  In  a  fragment  of  Dicear- 
chus  which  hsa  been  preaerved  to  us,  we  have  a  detail- 
ed dnciiption  of  I^.lion  and  its  botanical  productions, 
which  t|^>ear  to  have  been  vei;  nuranoua,  both  as  to 
foreal-treea  and  plants  of  various  kinds.  (^Cramer, 
L  c.)  On  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  mountain  was 
a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Acteus,  to  which  a 
troop  of  the  noblest  yontha  of  the  city  of  Demetriaa 
Uticndcd  every,  year  bj  appointment  of  the  priest ; 
and  each  was  the  cold  experienced  on  die  summit, 
that  they  wore  the  thickest  woollen  Beeeea  ttt  protect 
themselves  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  {Di- 
€Mtrch.,  p.  29.)  It  is  with  propriety,  therefore,  that 
Pindar  aiwlies  to  Peliou  the  epithet  of  stonuy.  {fytk., 
9.  6.) — Homer  alludes  to  this  mountain  as  the  ancient 
■bode  of  the  Centaira,  who  were  ejected  by  the  Lap- 
itba.  {IL,  *,  743.  — Compare  PM..  Pya.,  3.  83.) 
It  was,  however,  more  especially  the  Inunt  of  Chiron, 
vrUbM  cave,  as  Dicearchns  ralatea,  occupied  the  high- 
eat  point  of  the  mountain.  (Cramer,  ^  e.)  In  their 
MTsra  against  the  gods,  the  giants,  ss  the  poeu  fable, 
placed  OasB  upon  Pelion,  and  '*  rolled  upon  Oasa  the 
leafy  Olympns,"  in  their  daring  attempt  to  scale  the 
heavena.  {Virg.,  Georg.,  I,  wl,  tea.)  The  famous 
spoar  of  Pdens,  which  deaceoded  (ohia  son  AchiUea, 
and  which,  none  but  the  latter  and  his  parent  could 
wield,  was  cot  from  an  asb-tree  on  this  mountain,  and 
tbenee  received  its  name  of  Pelias.  (Horn.,  R.,  16, 
144.)— II.  A  city  of  Illyria,  on  tbe  Macedonian  bor- 
der, and  commanding  a  paaa  leading  into  that  country, 
ft  vraa  a  jdace  of  conaiderable  importance  from  its 
■itoation  ;  and  Arrian  speaks  of  it  at  some  length  in 
hia  relation  of  an  attacK  made  upon  it  by  A]exand«. 
^EiEp.  Al,  1.  6,  $eqq.)  We  must  look  for  it,  most 
probably,  in  the  mountains  which  separate  the  district 
of  C^Moria  (the  ancient  Oreatis)  from  that  of  Okrida. 
ft  A«iMM>t  have  been  far  from  the  modem  town  of 
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BidUtauu,  ailuated  oo  a  river  of  tbe  siniB  uaoa^ 
(Cramer'*  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  76.) 

Pelljl,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  near  the  toji  of  the 
Sinus  Utennaicos,  on  tbe  confines  of  EmUbia.  It 
became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  when  Edaaaa  wu 
annihilated,  according  to  Ptolemy,  and  owed  iu  «an- 
deur  to  Philip  and  to  his  aon  Alexander,  who  was  liora 
there,  and  who  waa  hence  atyledPelUeutJuvenitbyUia 
Roman  poeta.  According  to  Stephanua  Byzantiius,  its 
more  ancient  appellation  was  Bunomus  and  Buromeia, 
which  it  exchu^ed  for  the  name  of  its  founder  Pellaa. 
Idvy  deseiibea  it  as  situate  on  a  hill  which  faced  the 
southwest,  and  surrounded  with  morasaes  fbnned  by 
stainiMit  waters  from  the  adjacent  takes,  so  deep  as  to 
bo  mpasaable  either  in  winter  or  in  anmmer.  In  the 
morass  neareat  the  city,  the  citadel  rose  up  like  an 
island,  being  built  on  a  mound  of  earth  formed  with 
immenae  labour,  ao  ss  to  be  capable  of  supporting  the 
wsU,aiid  aeenia  against  any  injury  from  toe  auirouDd- 
ing  moisture.  At  a  distance  it  seemed  to  job  the 
city  rampart,  but  it  waa  divided  from  it  by  a  rivei 
which  ran  between,  and  over  which  was  a  bridge  of 
communication.  This  river  was  called  Ludiaa,  L(a> 
dies,  and  Lydius.  {Lit.,  44, 46.)  'Hie  baths  of  Fel- 
la were  said  to  be  injurious  to  health,  producing  bil 
iaqr  complaints,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  comic  poet 
Hacho.  {Aiken.,  9,  41.)  Pella,  under  the  Roiuna, 
was  made  the  chief  town  of  tbe  third  r^ion  of  Mico- 
don.  (Xt'v., 45,39.)  It  was  situated  on  tbe  Via  Sf- 
natia,  according  to  Strabo  (323)  and  the  Itineranes. 
From  the  coins  of  this  city  we  may  infer  that  it  waa 
colonixed  by  Jnliua  Cesar.  Under  the  late  emperors  it 
aasumod  the  title  of  Cot.  Jtd.  PeUttf  end  it  is  proh- 
abla,  as  Hannert  baa  observed,  thst  in  the  reign  of 
Dioclesisn  this  name  was  exchanged  for  Dloclesiancqt* 
oils,  which  we  find  in  the  Antonins  Itinerary  (p.  Jt30, 
— Mamurl,  Geogr.,  vol.  7,  p.  479).  Its  aneitU 
pellatiun,  however,  still  remained  in  use,  as  may  be 
seen  from  Jomandes  {R.  G.,  66)  and  Ilierocles  {Sjf- 
lucdem.,  p.  638).  Tbe  ruins  of  Pella  are  yet  visible  ok 
tbe  spot  called  PaUttM  or  AiaJdui  by  the  Turtia. 
"II  ne  rests  plua  d«  PeUa,"  says  Beaujour,  "que 
quelques  mines  inaigoificantee ;  mais  on  voit  encore 
le  pourtour  da  aon  magnifique  port,  et  les  vestiges  da 
canal  qui  joisnoit  ce  port  &  la  mer  mi  le  niveau  Is 
mieux  entenuu.  Lea  mosqu^es  de  Jenidji  out  hX4 
bities  avcG  lea  dibris  des  paUis  des  rois  Mactidoni- 
ena.**  {T^Uau  du  Commene  de  U  Grice,  vol.  1,  p. 
87. — Cramtr'a  Ane.  Grace,  vol.  I,  p.  825.) 

PbliJnb,  a  city  of  Achaia,  southwest  of  Sicyon, 
situate  on  a  lofty  and  pceeipitons  bill  about  sixty  stadia 
from  tha  act.  From  the  nature  of  its  position,  die  town 
was  divided  into  two  distinct  parts.  (Pau#an.,  7,  26. 
— 5Jrafio,  386.)  Its  name  was  derived  either  from  the 
Titan  Pallas,  or  Fallen,  an  Argive,  who  was  son  ol 
Phorbas.  {Afolhn.,  Arg.,  1, 176.— Horn.,  21.,  3, 674.' 
The  Pelleniaiia  alone  among  the  Aehsans  first  aided 
tbe  Lace^monlsns  in  the  Pialoponneaian  « ar,  though 
aflarwai^  all  the  other  states  followed  tiieir  exampw. 
{ThMO/d.,  2,  9.)  They  were  ofien  engaged  in  bo^tiU 
itiea  with  their  neighbours  the  Phliaaians  and  Sicyo 
niana.  {Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  7,  3.)  Pallene  was  cele- 
brated for  its  mannfiutnre  of  wooltan  eloika,  which 
were  given  aa  prixes  to  tbe  riders  at  tbe  gymnaatie 
games  held  there  in  bmour  of  Htrenry.  (Pmioi^ 
Olynp.,  9, 146.)  The  ruins  of  PaUene  are  to  be.  seen 
not  far  from  Trictda,  aa  we  are  assured  by  Sit  W. 
Gell,  who  obtained  his  information  from  C^I.  Losksi. 
(7/tn.  of  the  Morea,  p.  20.  —  Crtimr't  Amc.  Great, 
vol.  3,  p.  55.) 

PcLopiA  or  PxLoriA,  a  daugljter  of  Thyestea,  the 
brother  of  Atreus.  She  became,  by  her  own  parent, 
the  mother  of  .£gisthu8.   ( Vui.  Atreua.) 

Pxi.orlDjtB,  son  of  Hippocius,  belonged  to  one  of  tbe 
principal  families  of  Theoes.  He  distinguished  him- 
self ^  the  battle  of  Maotinea  (B.O.  385),  in  which  the 
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FELOPIDAS. 

IWmu  Iwk  put  M  aIUm  of  Um  LM«dMMiiiuH, 
mUt  I]m  Sptftu  kins  AgMipolu.  In  ibis  b&tlla, 
9whpii$»  bwng  woundM  and  luown  down,  wu  Mved 
bom  dMtli  by  EpiininoBdM,  who  ptotoctod  him  mith 
liM  ahtold,  ruintainiDg  hu  groand  cguMt  the  Areadi- 
uw  naiil  the  LuedwDoniant  cwne  to  tbeti  relief,  and 
aaved  both  their  Uvea.  From  that  time  a  cloaa  friend- 
ihip  wae  formed  betwean  Epaminondaa  and  Pelopidaa, 
wbwh  laated  till  the  death  of  tba  latter.  When  the 
Lacadamoniana  aurprised  Um  citadel  of  Thebea,  and 
•Mablished  the  power  of  the  aiiatociacj  in  that  citj, 
Pelopidaa,  who  tMlooged  to  the  popular  partj,  leiired 
la  Athena,  tosethar  with  a  nnmber  of  other  citixetifl. 
After  a  time,  oe  aod  hia  brother  exiles  formed  a  plan, 
with  their  frienda  in  Thebea,  for  aaipriaing  and  over- 
throwing the  oligaiehy,  and  reatoriag  iba  popular  goT- 
•mmmt.  Petopidaa  and  aoma  of  bib  fnanda  aet  off 
fitom  AUmu  diifoload  aa  boaten,  found  meana  to  «b- 
t«r  Thebea  unobaarfed,  and  concealed  themaelrea 'm 
the  bouaa  of  a  Ihend,  whence  the;  iaaued  in  tha  night, 
and,  having  aurpriaed  the  leadeia  of  the  ariatocratic 
party,  pat  ibem  to  death.  The  peo|^  then  roae  in 
arma,  and,  having  uoclaimed  Pelopidaa  their  com- 
mander, tbey  oUiged  the  Spartan  gairiaon  to  eurrender 
lbs  citadel  by  capitulation  (B.C.  979).  Pelopidaa 
BOOM  after  contrived  to  excite  a  war  between  Sparta 
and  Adiane,  and  tbna  divide  the  attention  of  the  for- 
mer  power.  Tlie  war  between  the  Thebana  and  the 
Lacvdwmoniana  waa  carried  on  for  eome  years  in  Bce- 
etia  by  attanling  paittea,  and  Pelopidaa,  having  ob- 
tained tkt  urantage  In  aovand  akirmiahes,  ventured 
to  eneoantw  tbo  enemy  in  tbe  open  field  at  Tegfim,  | 
near  Orehomenna.  The  LaeedsmMiians  were  dttfeat- 
ad,  and  thus  Pelopidaa  demonstrated,  for  the  first  time, 
that  tha  armiaa  of  Sparta  were  not  invincible ;  a  fact 
which  was  afterward  confirmed  by  tbe  battle  of  Leuc- 
tn  (B.C.  371),  in  wliieh  Pelopidaa  fought  under  the 
wmand  of  hia  friend  Epaminoodaa.  In  the  year 
tM  B.C.,  tbe  two  frienda,  being  appointed  two  of  the 
Bceotaieba  {PImt.,  VU.  Pelop.,  c.  S4),  marched  into 
Ibe  Peloponneaus,  obliged  Aigos,  and  Arcadia,  and 
odier  atatea  to  ranonnce  the  alliance  of  Sparta,  and 
etrried  their  incutaions  into  Laconia  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  Having  conquned  Mesaenia,  they  invited  the 
deeceadanta  of  ita  former  inhabitants,  who  had  gone 
uito  exile  about  two  contoiiea  before,  to  come  and  re- 
peuple  tMt  eoonby.  ThM  thna  omfined  the  power 
of  Sparta  to  tbo  bmita  of  Laconia.  Pallidas  and 
Spamioondaa,  on  th«r  return  to  Thebea,  were  tried 
ior  having  retained  the  command  after  the  expiration 
lOf  Ute  year  of  their  ofiice,  but  were  acquiu^ ;  and 
Pelopidaa  waa  aflorward  employed  againat  Alexander, 
-ijvint  of  I%ei»,  who  vna  endeavouring  to  make  him- 
oelfmaatarof  allTheaaaljr.  He  deftsted  him.  Fnun 
Theaaalr  he  waa  cidled  into  Haeedooia,  to  aettle  a 
fuanri  between  Aleiandar,  king  of  that  country,  and 
aon  of  Amyntaa  II.,  and  his  natural  brother  Ptolemy. 
Kavtng  succeeded  in  this,  he  retomed  to  Thebes,  bring- 
ing with  him  Ptiilip,  brother  of  Alexander,  and  thirty 
footbs.of  the  chief  families  of  Macedonia  aa  boatagea. 
A  year  sA«r,  bowaver,  PioImbj  mnrdared  fait  brother 
Altzander,  uid  took  poasoaaiou  of  tbe  tluone.  Pelop- 
idaa, being  applied  to  by  the  frienda  of  tlw  lato  king, 
aallBWd  a.  band  of  mercenaries,  with  whidh  he  marched 
againt  Pt<^my,  who  entered  into  an  ajipvement  to 
hoU  the  government  only  in  trust  for  Perdiccaa,  a 
younger  blether  of  Alexander,  till  be  was  of  age,  and 
to  ko^  tbe  tUmnce  of  Thebes ;  and  he  gave  to  Pelop- 
Idae  hu  ownoon  Philozenus  and  fifty  of  hia  compan- 
ions aa  hostages.  Some  lime  i^tei,  Pelopidas,  being 
in  Thessaly,  waa  treacheroualy  aorpriaed  and  made 
^  Alexauder  of  Phers,  but  the  Tliebana  aent 
lonoas  with  an  army,  who  obliged  the  tyrant  to 
him.  Tbe  Thebans,  soon  after,  having  diacov- 
end  tkatiba  Spartans  and  Athenians  had  aent  ambas- 
aadois  to  eoneinde  an  alliance  with  Artaxerxaii  king 
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•f  Fttaia,  oant  oa  ibeir  part  PeU^idaa  to  npHn  (fcdi 
own  intereat  at  tbe  aauo  coort.  Bis  ftoe  M  pi*- 
caded  him,  and  be  waa  received  by  the  Fenuns  wift 
great  honour,  and  Artaxerxea  showed  him  pecoliif 
TOur.  Pelopidaa  obtained  a  treaty,  in  whiclt  Ihe  The- 
bans were  styled  the  king'a  hereditary  iiicndi,  utd  b 
which  tbe  indqiendemo  of  each  of  the  Gredi  auta^ 
inclndii^  Ueaaeala,  vna  fath  recognised.  He  Um 
diaappowted  tbo  ambition  of  Sparu  and  of  Aihmi. 
which  aimed  at  the  sopremacy  over  tbe  leaL  Tta 
Athenians  were  ao  enraged  at  this,  that  they  put  theii 
ambasaador  Timagoras  to  death  on  bia  return  to  AUkdi. 
Pahqtidaa,  after  nia  return,  waa  appomted  lo  wieli 
against  Alexander  of  Pberv,  who  bad  committed  M 
encroachments  in  Thessaly.  But,  when  the  aim;  m 
on  the  point  of  marching,  an  eclipae  of  the  sod  tank 
pfaM,  which  ae  dismayed  tbe  Thebana  that  Pelopifa 
waa  oUigad  to  set  off  with  only  300  volunieen^  tniit- 
lo  the  Thesaaliana,  who  joined  bim  on  the  lodt. 
Alezander  met  him  with  a  large  army  at  a  placa  eilted 
Cynoscej^la.  Pelopidas,  by  great  exertiODs,aItliMi^ 
his  army  was  mncb  inferior  in  numbers,  obuined  ania- 
vantage,  aod  the  troopa  of  Alezander  were  letreaiin^ 
wbaq  P»|opida%  Tsntoring  too  fax  amid  ibs  tanir, 
waadaiiL  Tbe  grief  of  bmi  Tboboua  and  theaabAi 
at  hie  lose  waa  unbounded :  tbeypsid  spledU  fincnl 
honours  to  his  remains.  The  Thebans  avei^  iu 
death  by  aending  a  fresh  army  agai.^st  Alexuder,  who 
waa  defeated,  ami  waa  aoon  after  nowlered  by  hii  en 
wife. — Pelof^daa  waa  not  only  one  of  the  BMMt  dis- 
tingniabcd  and  anMOssfnl  eoounandan  of  lui  age,  bit 
be  and  bis  friend  EpamiBoodaa  tank  amonglw  nMt 
eatimable  public  men  of  ancient  Greece,  (rhf.,  Vit. 
Paop.—Xen.,  HxM.  Gt.—Pmumiui.,  9,  I3,  &c— £b- 
eye/.  Va.  Knowl.,  vol.  17,  p.  388,  teq.) 

PaLOFONNEaiicuH  Bbllok  is  the  name  gina  to 
the  great  contest  between  Athens  and  her  allies  on  Iba 
one  aide,  and  tlte  Feloponneaian  confederacy,  btidii 
^  Sparta,  on  the  other,  which  laated  from  431  lo  404 
B.C.  The  war  wae  a  conaequeDce  of  the  jeaAwsy  with 
which  Sparta  and  Athens  regarded  each  ouier,ass(ates 
each  of  which  waa  aiming  at  aupmmcy  in  Greece,  as 
the  beads  respectively  of  tbo  Dorian  and  Ionian  races, 
and  as  patrons  of  the  two  opposite  forma  of  civil  gov- 
emment,  oligarchy  and  democracy.   ThewirwM  ea 
g«ly  deaired  by  a  strong  parly  in  each  of  diose  atatea 
but  it  was  necessary  to  find  an  occauon  fat  commen 
cing  hostilities,  especially  ao  a  truce  for  tturt;  years  bad 
been  concluded  betn-een  Athena  and  Sputa  in  Iht 
year  B.C.  44S.    Such  an  occasion  was  presented  hj 
the  affairs  of  Corcyra  and  Polidea.    In  a  quand,  wtieii 
soon  became  a  war,  between  Corinth  and  Corcyn,  it- 
apectiog  Epidammis,  a  colony  of  the  latter  state  (B.C. 
486),  Uie  Corcyreans  applied  to  Atbena  for  aasialaDce. 
Tbeir  reqneat  was  granted,  as  far  aa  the  concbaion  of 
a  ddensive  alliance  between  Athens  and  Corcyn, anJ 
an  Albanian  fleet  was  sent  to  their  aid,  whit^  bow- 
ever,  sooo  engaged  in  active  hostilities  asainat  th^Co- 
rinthiana.    Poiidea,  on  the  isthmoa  of  Paflene,  wai  i 
Corinthian  C4^ny,  and,  even  after  ita  subjectioa  to 
Athens,  eontinoed  to  receive  every  year  from  Ceiialh 
certain  functionariea  or  offieera  {hriiiifMnipyw).  "ti* 
Athenians,  suspecting  that  the  I^ttduna  were  ioclined 
to  join  in  a  revolt,  to  which  Perdiccaa,  kingof  Mscedoo, 
was  instigating  the  towns  of  Cbalcidiee,  lequind  tltea 
to  dismiss  the  Corinthian  functionaries,  and  to  givi 
other  pledges  of  their  fidelity.    Tbe  Potidnana  n 
fused  ;  and,  with  most  of  the  other  Cbakidian  townt, 
revolted  from  Athens,  and  received  aid  from  Cennth 
Tbe  Athenians  sent  at  expedition  against  tbem,  and, 
after  defeating  them  in  battle,  laid  eiego  to  Polidci 
(B.C.  43S).   The  Corintbiana  now  obtained  a  met- 
ing of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  at  Sparta,  y 
which  they  complained  of  the  conduct  of  Athens  with 
r^ard  to  Corcyra  and  Potidea.    After  otheia  of  Ibs 
alliea  bad  brought  iheir  -hargei  against  Athena,  an^ 
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tftor  lome  of  (be  Atbeniu  envoys,  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  city,  had  defended  tbe  conduct  of  thoir  aUte, 
the  Spartana  tint,  and  alterwiid  all  tbe  aUiea,  decided 
that  Athens  had  broken  tbe  trace,  and  they  resolved 
upon  immediate  war;  EJng  Archidamns  alone  recom- 
Biended  some  delay.    In  tbe  interval  neceasaiy  for 
{wapantioni  m  attempt  wu  made  to  throw  tbe  t^me 
of  commeoeinf  hostilitiea  opoD  the  Athaniana.  by  send- 
'ng  three  several  embaaaies  to  Athens  with  demands  of 
Bucb  a  nature  as  conid  not  be  accepted.    In  die  aa- 
ssmbly  which  was  held  at  Athena  to  give  s  final  an- 
awer  to  llw«e  demands,  Pericles,  who  waa  now  at  the 
height  cf  his  power,  urged  the  people  to  engage  in  the 
war,  SS4  laid  dc^n  a  idaii  for  the  cMiduct  of  it.  He  ad- 
vised the  peep!3  to  bring  all  tMr  moveable  property 
ftom  the  coc=tty  toto  the  city,  to  abandon  Attica  to  tlw 
ravages  of  the  enemy,  and  not  to  sufler  themselves  to  be 
provoked  to  give  thna  battle  nith  infeiioi  unmbers,  bnt 
to  expend  all  ttieit  lArength  npon  their  aa  vy,  which  mij^t 
be  employed  in  carrying  tbe  war  into  tbe  enemy's  ter 
ritoiy,  and  in  collecting  supplies  from  subject  states ; 
and  farther,  not  to  attempt  any  new  conqnesl  while  the 
war  lasted.   His  advice  was  adopted,  and  the  Spartan 
envOTS  were  sent  home  with  a  rcfussl  of  their  de- 
mands, tint  with  an  offer  to  refer  the  matters  in  di0er- 
ence  to  an  impartial  tribanal.  sn  offer  which  the-Lace- 
dcmonians  had  no  intention  of  acceptiae.    After  this, 
the  usual  peaceful  inteiconrse  between  the  rival  states 
was  discontinued.   Tbaeydides  (S,  1}  dates  the  begin- 
sing  of  tbe  war  from  the  early  spring  of  Uio  year  43t 
B.C.,  the  fifteenUi  of  the  thirty  years'  truce,  when  a 
•wty  of  Thebans  made  an  attempt,  which  at  lirst  snc- 
■eecod,  but  was  ultimately  defeated,  to  surprise  Pla- 
na.   Tbe  trace  being  thus  openly  broken,  both  par- 
He»  addressed  themselves  to  the  war.    The  Pelopon- 
ftesUo  confederacy  incloded  all  the  states  of  Pelopoii- 
■Moa  except  Achaia  (which  johied  them  alierwaid) 
■od  Argos,  and  without  the  Petoponnesna,  Menris, 
Fbocis,  Locris,  Bosotia,  the  islsnd  of  Leucaa,  and  the 
^ties  of  Ambracia  and  Anactorinm.    The  allies  of  the 
Atbeniana  were  Chios  and  Leabos,  besides  Samoa  and 
the  other  islands  of  tbe  Jilgean  which  bad  been  re- 
duced to  aubjection  (There  and  Melos,  which  were 
still  Independent,  remained  neutral),  Platna,  tiie  Mea- 
seniui  colony  in  Naupaetna,  tbe  mai(»i^  of  the  Acar- 
naniiWi  Corey ra,  Zacynthus,  and  the  Greek  colonies 
in  Asia  Minor,  in  Thrace  and  Macedonie,  and  on  tbe 
HoUe^Rt.   The  resources  of  Spartk  lay  chiefly  in 
"lev  land  forcet,  which,  however,  consisted  of  contin- 
gents from  the  allies,  whose  period  of  service  was  lim- 
ited ;  Uie  Spartans  were  siro  deficient  in  money.  Tbe 
.\lbenian  atren^  lay  in  their  fleet,  which  was  manned 
efaufly  by  foreign  stilon,  whom  the  weal^i  they  col- 
lacted  from  tfaeli  allies  enabled  tiiem  to  pay.  Tbo- 
eydidea  informs  ns,  that  the  cause  of  the  Lacedamoni- 
ana  was  the  more  popular,  as  they  professed  to  be  de- 
tivems  of  Greece,  while  the  Athenians  were  fighting 
in  defence  of  an  empire  which  had  become  odious 
ibroogfa  their  tyranny,  and  to  which  the  sUtes  which 
yet  retained  their  iiioepeDdenee  feared  to  be  brought 
tnlo  subjection.   In  the  samoMr  of  Uie  year  481  B.C., 
the  Peloponnesians  invaded  Attica  under  the  command 
yf  Arehidsmas,  king  of  Sparta.   Their  progress  was 
it?w,  as  Archidamns  appears  to  have  been  still  anx- 
ious to  try,  what  could  be  done  by  intimidsting  the 
Athenians  before  proceeding  to  extremities.   Yet  their 
presence  was  found  to  be  a  greater  calamity  than  the 
people  bad  antieiptted  ;  and,  when  Archidamns  made 
bis  appearance  at  Achamss,  tb^  began  loudly  to  de- 
maod  to  be  led  out  to  battle.    Pericles  firmly  adhered 
to  bis  plan  of  defence,  and  tbe  Peloponnesians  returned 
home.    Before  their  departure  ibe  Athenians  had  sent 
out  a  fleet  of  100  sail,  which  was  joined  by  fifty  Cor- 
ryrean  sbips,  to  waste  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus ; 
and  towards  Uie  autumn  Pericles  led  the  whole  diepo- 
««bla  f»ce  of  the  'An  into  Meaaris,  which  he  laid 


waste.   In  the  same  sDmmer  the  Atbmuaw  mtBmi 

the  inhabiunts  of  ^gina  ts  .na  their  island,  whieb  they 
cokratsed  with  Athenian  settlers.    In  the  winter  thwi 
was  a  public  funeral  at  Athens  for  those  who  bad  fallav 
in  the  war,  and  Pericles  pronounced  over  tbem  an>otfr 
tion,  the  substance  of  which  ia  preserved  by  Thveyd*- 
des  (3,  8»-46).   In  the  following  somxntt  (B.C.  430) 
the  Peloponnesians  again  invaded  Attica  under  ArcU- 
damuB.  who  now  entirely  laid  aside  the  forbearance 
which  he  had  shown  the  year  before,  and  left  scarcely 
a  comer  of  the  land  unravaged.    This  invasion  lasted 
forty  days.   In  the  mean  time,  a  grievous  pestilence 
Inoke  out  in  Athens,  and  raged  with  die  more  vim- 
leoee  on  aeeonnt  of  the  crowded  aute  of  the  city.  01 
this  terrible  viaiution  Thooydidee,  who  waa  himself  b 
sufferer,  has  left  a  miiuta  and  apparently  faithful  de> 
•cription  (S,  46,  Mf .).   The  mormurs  of  tbe  people 
against  Pericles  were  renewed,  and  be  waa  compelled 
to  call  an  assembly  to  defend  his  policy.   He  suc- 
ceeded so  far  aa  to  prevent  any  overtures  for  peace 
being  made  to  the  Lacedemonians,  but  he  himself 
was  fined,  Uwogh  immediately  afterward  he  wae  re- 
elected nnaraL   'While  the  PalopboDesiaas  were  in 
Attica,  Pericles  led  a  fleet  to  tsvage  the  coasts  of 
PelopoRoesus.    In  tbe  winter  of  tus  year  PoUdm 
Burrntdered  to  tbe  Atiteniazs  on  favourabie  tenne. 
(T4ii£yd.,  8,  70  )    The  next  year  (S.C.  429),  Uatead 
of  invading  Attica,  tbe  Peloponnesians  Uid  sliga  Ic 
Plata«.   The  brave  reeistance  of  the  iahabitanta  Mtced 
their  enemies  to  eonvait  Uie  siege  into  a  btockada.  Id 
tbe  eame  ■nnuner,  an  invaaioo  of  AeanHmia  bj  the 
Amimcians  and  a  body  of  Peloponneaian  troops  was 
repulsed ;  end  a  hurge  FeloponnesiaD  fleet,  which  was 
to  have  joined  in  the  attack  or  Acamania,  was  twice 
defested  by  Pbormion  in  the  month  of  the  Qorinthian 
gnlf.   An  expedition  sent  by  (he  Athenians  agaiaal 
the  revolted  CbBlcidian  towna'was  defeated  i^  giMl 
loss.    In  the  preceding  year  (B.C.  430)  the  Atbeniaaa 
had  concluded  an  alliance  with  Sitakes,  king  <rf'  iIm 
Odiyaa  in  Tbiace,  and  Perdiccaa,  king  of  Biacedon,  on 
which  occasi<m  Siulcee  had  promieed  to  aid  the  Atb»> 
nians  to  subdue  their  revolted  subjects  in  Chalcidice, 
He  now  collected  an  aimy  of  I60,M0  men,  with  vhich 
he  first  invaded  Maecdooia,  to  revenge  the  Ineech  trf 
certain  promises  which  Pwdtecas  had  aiade  to  him 
tbe  year  before,  and  afterward  laid  waste  tbe  territory 
of  the  Chalcidians  and  Bolticans,  but  he  did  not  at> 
tempt  to  reduce  any  of  the  Greek  cities.    About  the 
middle  of  this  year  Pericles  died.    Tbe  invasion  of 
Attica  was  repeated  in  the  next  aummer  (428  B.C.) ; 
and,  immediately  afterward,  all  Lesbos  except  Me- 
thymne  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  who  laid  ai^  to 
Mytilene.    Tlie  MyttlenMna  begged  aid  from  Sparta, 
which  was  promised,  and  thtj  were  admitted  into  the 
Spartan  alliance.    In  the  same  winter  a  body  of  Pla- 
taana,  amounting  to  SSO,  made  their  escape  from  tbe 
besieged  city  in  the  night,  and  took  refuge  in  Athens. 
In  the  summer  of  427  the  Peloponneaians  again  in- 
vaded Attica,  while  they  aent  a  fleet  of  4S  galleya,  un- 
der Alcidaa,  to  the  rdief  of  Mytilene.   Befixe  the 
fleet  arrived  MytiloM  had  anneadered,  and  Alcidaa, 
after  a  little  delay,  sailed  honfe.    lu  sn  assembly 
which  ¥ras  held  at  Athens  to  decide  on  tbe  fate  of  the 
Mytilemsans,  it  wss  resolved,  at  the  instigation  of 
Cleon,  tbst  all  the  sdult  citixens  should  bo  put  to  death, 
and  the  women  and  children  made  slaves;  but  this 
harbarana  deerse  was  npmled  the  next  day.  The 
land  of  tbe  Le^ans  (exoept  Methymne)  wae  seiied 
and  divided  among  Athenian  dozens,  to  whom  the 
inhabitants  paid  a  rent  tat  tbe  oecupsUon  of  their  for- 
mer property.    In  the  ssme  summer  tbe  Platsans  stir- 
rendered ;  they  were  maasacred,  and  their  city  waa 

fiven  up  to  the  Thebans,  who  raxed  it  to  the  gioand. 
n  tbe  year  4M  (he  Lacednmonians  were  Mmmi 
from  invading  AUiea  by  earthquakes.  An  ezpaditifii 
againet  £t(£a,  nnder  tbr  Athenian  general  Pews 
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AmM,  eooqietcly  fsiM  ;  bnt  afterwaid  Demotlhs- 
9M  U)d  the  Acsminuiu  rooted  Uie  Ambnciuw,  wbo 
De«ri^  ■ilMiiibed.  In  the  winter  {436-5)  the  Atbe- 
nius-parined  the  iaiutd  of  Delot,  «•  an  aeknowledg- 
BMl  u>  Apollo  for  ibe  ceention  of  the  planie.  At 
ihi  bflp'nning  •(  the  eaiDiner  of  4t5,  the  Pelopoone- 
ntioa  innded  Auice  for  the  fifth  time.  At  Ibe  ume 
liiM.  toe '  Atheniaiu,  who  had  long  directed  their 
ibMgbu  tbwards  Sicily,  sent  «  fleet  to  aid  the  Leon- 
tini  in  a  war  with  Sjriacuae.  Demoaihenee  accom- 
panied ihifl  fieet,  in  order  to  act,  as  occaaion  miffbt 
affer,  oil  Uw  coast  of  Peloponneana.  He  fortified  rj- 
las  on  the  coast  of  Mesaenia,  the  nortbem  headland 
•f  the  modem  Bay  of  Navarino.  In  the  coarse  of  the 
•perationa  which  were  undertaken  to  dialodge  him,  a 
bodj  of  Lacednmoniana,  including  several  noble  Spar- 
tanat  got  blockaded  in  the  ialand  of  Sphacleria,  at  the 
month  of  the  bay,  and  were  ultinialcljr  taken  prisonera 
by  ClMn  aud  Demostbenes.  Pylaa  was  garrisoned 
1^  a  colony  of  Meaaoiians,  in  older  to  annoy  the  Spar- 
tans. AfEer  this  etent  the  Adiesiana  engaged  in  rig- 
■vons  oBauifn  operations,  of  which  the  ntosi  irnpor- 
taut  waa  tlie  cafture  of  the  island  of  Cythcra  by  Nici- 
Bs  early  in  B.C.- 424.  This  snminer,  however,  the 
Atfaeniana  suBered  some  reverses  in  BoDotia,  where 
th^  lost  the  battle  of  Delium,  and  on  the  coasta  of 
Hacedonia  and  Thrace,  where  Brasidaa,  among  other 
ezploite,  took  Ami^ipolis.  The  Atbeaian  expedition 
to  Sicily  waa  abandoned,  after  some  operattona  of  no 
great  importance,  in  consequence  of  a  general  pacifica- 
uon  of  the  island,  which  was  ^Kected  throogh  the  in- 
(uence  of  Hennocratefl,  a  citizen  of  Syracuse.  In  the 
year  4S3,  a  year's  truce  was  conclndad  between  Spar- 
la  and  AtbeiM,  with  a  view  to  a  lasting  peace.  Hos- 
lilhiea  wen  renewod  in  432,  and  Cleon  waa  sent  to 
aopt  wilh  BraaEdaa,  who  bid  eontlnnod  his  opera- 
tioDs  even  during  the  tiace.  A  liattlo  was  fooght  be- 
tween diate  generals  at  Aropbipolia,  in  which  tne  de- 
feat of  the  Athenians  waa  amply  compenaated  by  the 
douUe  deliverance  wtiich  they  eiperienced  in  the  deatha 
both  of  Cloon  and  Brasidas.  In  the  following  year 
(4S1)  Nicias  ancceeded  in  negotiating  a  peace  with 
Bparu  for  fifty  years,  the  terma  of  which  were,  a  mu- 
toal  iMtHn^n  of  conquests  made  daring  the  war,  and 
Ibe  fdeaae  of  the  pnaonera  taken  at  Splwcteria.  This 
treaty  was  ratifiea  by  all  the  allies  of  ftwrta  except 
the  Bootiana,  Corinthians,  Eleana,  ana  Megariana. 
'Dtis  peace  never  rested  on  any  firm  beais.  It  was  no 
sooner  concluded  than  it  was  discovered  that  Sparu 
bad  not  the  power  to  fulfil  her  promises,  and  Athens 
inaiBted  on  their  perKumance.  The  jealoiiay  of  the 
(rther  autes  waa  excited  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  which 
was  concluded  between  Sparta  and  Athens  immediate- 
ly after  the  peace ;  and  intrfgaes  were  commenced  for 
Uie  formation  of  a  new  confederacy,  with  Argos  at  the 
bead.  An  attempt  was  made  to  draw  Sparta  into  al- 
liance with  Argos,  but 'it  failed.  A  similar  overture, 
•absequenlly  made  to  Athena,  met  with  better  sue- 
eees,  chiefiy  through  an  artifice  of  Alcibiades,  who 
waa  at  the  head  of  a  large  par^  hostile  to  the  peace, 
and  the  AUtenians  concluded  a  treaty  offenaive  and 
defensive  with  Argos,  Ella,  and  Mantines  for  100 
years  (B.C.  420).  In  the  year  418,  the  Argive  con- 
Meracy  was  broken  ap  by  their  defeat  at  the  battle  of 
MantiDea,-and  a  peaee,  am  soon  after  an  alliance,  was 
made  between  Sparu  and  Argoe.  In  the  year  416  an 
expedition- waa  undertaken  b;  the  Athenians  against 
MeJw,  which  had  hUlierto  remained  neutral.  The 
Helib7>s  surrendered  at  discretion ;  all  the  males  who 
had  attained  laanhood  were  put  to  death ;  the  women 
and  children  were  made  slaves ;  and  subsequently  600 
Athenian  colonists  vrere  sent  to  occupy  the  island. 
ITkmeyd.,  5,  116,}  The  fifty  years'  peace  was  not 
eooMdeted  at  an  end,  though  ita  terma  had  been  bro- 
hm  on  both  a  lea,  til  (:e  year  416,  when  the  Aiheni- 
■ns  ondeitook  iheir  tr  ta'^oua  expeditioo  to  S^iiy. 
998  ' 


{Vid.  Syracoan.)  Sicily  pnned  a  rack  «ah»t  «rt«; 
their  resourcea  and  efforts  were  liruitlca^  ezpendec. 
And  SpozU,  which  fumiahed  bat  a  comeiander  and  i 
hsndrol  of  men  for  tbe  defence  ^  Syncose,  soon  be- 
held her  sntagoniit  radnecd,  by  a  aerie*  (tf  mpMillaM 
miafortunes,  to  a  state  of  the  ntmoat  diatnaa  nd  smk 
neaa.  Tbe  aceustomed  proerastioatioB  of  the  Sfth 
tana,  and  the  timid  policy  to  which  tbey  cnr  atea^ 
ahme  preserved  Athena  in  this  critical  nuKnent,  cr  it 
least  retarded  her  downfall.  Time  waa  allowed  its 
ber  citixeDs  to  recom  from  the  panic  and  eooMon- 
tion  occasioned  by  tbe  news  of  Um  Sicitian  dtm-Jt; 
and,  instead  of  Tinring  tbe  hoaUla  fleeta,  aa  Ik^  hti 
sniicipatod,  ranging  Uteir  coaata  and  blocka^q  Ik 
Pirans,  th^  were  enabled  still  to  dispute  the  ennm 
of  tbe  sea,  and  to  prnerve  the  most  vsloable  of  ilieii 
dependencies.  Auibiadea,  whose  exile  had  pnned  m 
injurioDs  to  his  country,  since  it  was  to  his  coooidi 
stone  thst  the  successes  of  ber  enemies  are  to  be  ■^ 
tribnted,  now  interposed  in  ber  behalf,  and  by  hia  tfr 
trigues  prevented  the  Persian  satrapf  TiasaphnBi^ 
from  placing  st  tbe  diqiosal  of  the  Spartan  adiaini 
that  superiority  of  force  which  must  at  once  barcimK- 
nated  the  war  by  the  complete  overthrow  of  As  Athe- 
nian republic.  (7%ifeytf.,  lib.,  8.)  Tbe  tcmpotaiy  rev- 
olution which  waa  effected  at  Athena  by  ikis  conUi- 
Tance  alao,  and  which  placed  the  state  at  Tonance 
with  tbe  fleet  and  army  sutioned  at  Sanos,  afibided 
him  another  Of^mtatiity  of  rendering  a  real  serrice  to 
hia  conntiy  by  moderating  the  Tiotenca  and  aniaiou^ 
of  the  latter.  The  rictory  of  Cynossema  and  the  m» 
sequent  successes  of  Alcibiades,  now  elected  to  thf 
chief  command  of  the  forces  of  his  conntiy,  once  mofs 
restored  Atbena  to  the  command  of  tbe  see,  and,  bad 
she  reposed  ibat  eon5denee  m  tbe  talents  of  her  gm- 
ersi  which  tbey  deserved  and  her  necessities  require^ 
the  efforts  of  Sparta  and  the  gold  of  Persia  mi^t  bait 
proved  uosTaiting.  But  tbe  aecond  exile  of  AJcibia- 
dea,  and,  still  more,  the  iniquitous  sentence  n-hich  con- 
demned to  desib  tbe  generals  who  foa^t  and  coo 
quered  at  .^rginustt,  sealed  tbe  luio  of  Athens;  oud 
the  bsttic  of  Argot  Poumoe  at  length  Ceimioated  a 
contest  which  hul  been  carried  on.  with  scarcely  atjy 
intermiasion,  durii^  a  period  of  twcnty-seran  years, 
with  a  spirit  and  animoaity  nnparallded  in  ibe  annals 
of  warfare.  Lyssnder  now  sailed  to  Albena,  ncelving 
as  he  went  the  submission  of  tbe  allies,  and  blockaded 
the  city,  which*  surrendered  after  a  fen  months  (B.C. 
404)  on  terms  dictsted  by  Sparu,  with  a  view  of  ma- 
king Athens  a  useful  ally  by  giving  the  ascendancy  id 
the  atate  to  Uie  oligaiducal  par^.  The  history  of  tbe 
Peloponnesian  war  was  written  by  Tbucydides,  upoa 
wboae  accuracy  and  impartiality,  as  far  as  bis  nairativa 
goes,  we  may  place  the  fulleat  dependence.  His  his- 
tory ends  abruptly  in  the  year  41 1  B.C.  For  the  rest 
of  the  war  we  have  to  follow  Xenophon  and  Via- 
dorua.  The  value  of  Xenophon's  history  ia  io^>aiiej 
by  his  prejudices,  and  that  of  Diodorus  by  his  csreiecs- 
ness.  (Encyel.  Um,  JTnowf.,  Tol,  17,  p.  389,  sejf.- 
Cramer'a  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  29^,  scf.) 

Peu>fo!*nbsps  (r[e?.t>tr6wt!eo^y.  that  is,  BCGOidiB| 
to  the  commonly-receivod  explanation,  "  the  itUitd  cr 
Pelopa"  (^^A<«^>f  v^<rof ),  a  celebrated  penittsola,  com 
prehcnding  the  most  southern  part  of  Greece,  and 
which  would  be  an  island  were  it  not  fw  (he  Istbmca 
of  Corinth.  Its  name  is  said  to  have  been  daiind 
from  Pelops,  who  is  reported  by  tbe  )at«  Giedc  my* 
thologista  to  have  been  of  Phrygian  origin.  Thucyo- 
ides,  however  (I,  9),  simply  observes  that  be  cams 
from  Asia,  and  brought  great  wealth  with  him.  Ht 
married  Hippodamia,  the  daughta  of  (Eoomans,  king 
of  Pisa  in  Ells,  and  succeed^  to  his  kingdom.  Ps- 
lops  is  said  also  to  have  subse^juentjy  esteoded  his  do- 
minions over  many  of  tbe  dialricts  hMderiog  upon  Eln, 
vrfaance  dte  whole  coontiy,  according  to  iSe  commoR 
aeeomt,  obtained  tbe  name  of  PekwoaDesoa.  Afl*> 
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■Mcnnou  and  Menelaiis  were  descended  fioin  him. — 
6aeh  is  the  mythic  legend  relative  to  the  origin  or  the 
name  Peloponnesua.  The  word,  however,  doea  not 
occur  in  Homer.  The  original  name  of  the  penioaala 
appeara  to  bavs  beea  Apia  {Horn.,  Zf.,  1, 270. — Id.  ib., 
t,  49),  tod  it  was  to  called,  according  to  .£acbylua 
{9i^/t.,  S5S),  from  Apia,  a  aon  of  Apollo,  or,  accord- 
fog  to  Pauaaoiaa  (2*,  5, 6),  from  Apis,  a  son  of  Telchin, 
ud  -lescendaDt  of  ^gt^ens.  When  Argoa  had  the 
aapnmacy,  the  peninsula,  according  to  Sirabo  (371), 
was  aometimea  called  Argos ;  and,  indeed,  Homer 
soeoia  to  oae  the  term  Argoa,  in  aoine  cases,  as  inclu- 
ding the  whole  peninsula.  {Thuet/d.,  I,  9.)  Theori- 
gin,  therefore,  of  the  name  Pelopoonasua  still  nmains  i 
open  to  inrestigation.  It  is  possible  that  Pelt^  id- 
aUad  of  baTing  actually  existed,  may  be  merely  a  sym- 
bol represf  nting  an  old  rac6  by  the  name  of  Pelopes, 
according  to  the  analogy  which  we  find  in  the  national 
■ppallatiotA  of  the  Dryopes,  Meropea,  Dolopes,  and 
othen.  The  Peloponnesus,  then,  will  have  derived 
it*  name  from  thia  old  nee,  and  the  rmj  term  Ftkpts 
(Pel-opes)  itself  will  roemve  sometbing  like  confirma- 
tion from  the  ibgenious  remarks  of  Buttmsnn  relative 
to  the  early  population  along  the  ahores  of  the  Medi- 
terraoean.  ( Kid.  Apia,  and  Opiei.)  After  the  line  of 
the  mythic  Pelops  had  become  celebrated  in  epic  poe- 
try as  the  lords  of  all  Argos  sud  of  many  islands,  the 
oamoof  Petoponneaoa  wonld  tfptn  to  have  come  isto 
general  use,  and,  by  a  common  onor,  to  have  been 
transferred  from  the  race  or  naUoo  of  the  Pelopes  to 
their  fabulous  leader.  {Vid.  Pelops.) — Fek^Kunesas, 
JwDgh  inferior  in  extent  to  the  northern  portion  of 
Qreece,  mav  be  looked  npon,  says  Strabo,  as  the  acrop- 
olis of  Helias,  both  from  tU  position,  ind  the  power 
and  eelebrity  of  the  diffsrsnt  peopls  by  which  it  was 
nhabited.  In  shape  it  resembled  the  leaf  of  a  plane- 
tree,  being  iodeoted  by  numerous  baya  on  all  aides. 
iStrtb.,  336.— Kin.,  4,  6.—Ihomft.  Per.,  403.)  It 
I*  from  this  eircnmstanee  that  the  modem  name  of  Ma- 
res is  doubtlessly  derived,  Uiat  word  signifying  a  mol- 
berry  leaf. — Strabo  estimates  the  breadth  of  w  penio- 
sola  St  1400  stadia  from  Cape  Cbelonataa,  now  Cape 
TonuMt,  its  westernmost  pomt,  to  the  isthmus,  being 
nearly  equal  to  its  l«ngth  from  Cape  Malea,  now  Cap* 
St.  Angeto,  to  JEgium,  now  Vottitza,  in  Adisia.  Po- 
lybioa  reckons  its  periphery,  setting  aaide  the  ainuosities 
of  tbe  coast,  at  40U0  eudia,  and  Artemidorus  at  4400 ; 
but.  if  these  are  included,  tbe  number  of  stadia  must 
be  Increased  to  5600.  Pliny  says  that  "  laidonis  com- 
poted  its  circumference  at  563  miles,  and  as  much 
sgu'B  if  all  the  gnlfc  wen  taken  into  the  account.  The 
Dsmir  stem  from  which  it  expands  is  caUed  the  bth- 
mns.  At  tfais  point  the  iGgean  and  Ionian  seas,  break- 
ing in  from  opposite  quarters  north  and  esst,  eat  away 
all  its  width,  till  a  narrow  neck  of  five  miles  in  breadth 
is  all  that  connects  Peloponnesns  with  Greece.  On 
one  side  is  tbe  Corintlnan,  on  the  other  the  Saronic 
Gulf.  LecWim  and  Cmcbrea  are  situated  on  Mp(^  I 
site  extremities  of  the  isthmus,  a  long  and  baxaidoas 
eircomtiavigation  for  ships,  the  site  of  which  inevents 
tbeir  being  «srried  over  land  in  wagons.  Vot  this  rea- 
am  varioos  %ttempu  have  been  made  to  cut  a  navisa- 
ble  canal  aetoss  tne  isthmua  by  Kbg  Demetrius,  Ju- 
lias Ckb»z,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  but  in  every  instance 
wiihoat  mecesa?*  {PH*.,  4,  ft.)— On  the  oortb  Om 
PeloponnesM  is  bounded  by  tbe  Ionian  Sea,  on  tbe 
west  by  chat  3f  Sicily,  to  the  south  and  southeast  by 
Ifaat  of  libya  and  Crete,  and  to  the  northeast  by  the 
Myrtoan  and  i£gean.  These  several  aeas  form  in 
succesaioo  five  extensive  gulfs  along  its  shores :  the 
(Torintbiacos  Sinus,  now  G^U/  of  Corinth  or  LepatUo, 
which  separated  the  northern  coast  from  .£tolia,  Lo- 
cris,  and  Fhocis ;  the  Sinus  Messeniacos,  now  Gulf 
of  Conm,  on  tbe  coast  of  Messenia ;  tbe  Sinus  Lacon- 
mam,  now  Gulf  of  diloki/tkU,  on  that  of  Ijanmia ; 
lb*  fltDM  Aigolicaa,  now  Gulf  d' tl,tpoK  j  and,liBtly, 


the  &inns  8aroaici:>,a  name  derived  from  Saroc,  whiM 
in  ancient  Greek  signified  an  oak  leaf  (P/tn.,  4,  6X 
now  called  GnyofEngia.  {Strab.,  I.  c.>--The  prin- 
cipal mountains  of  Peloponnesus  are,  those  of  Cyikas 
(Zpria)  and  Erymanthua  {OUmm)  in  Arcadia,  and 
Taygetus  {St.  Eiiat)  in  Laconia.  lu  rivers  are,  ths 
Aipoeus,  now  Roupkia,  passing  through  Arcadia  and 
Elis,  and  diacharjpng  itself  into  the  Sicilian  Sea ;  tbe 
Eurotas,  or  Ba*mpolMno,  watering  Laconia,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  Sinus  Laconicus ;  the  Pamisus,  or  Pif 
luUza,  a  river  of  Mcaaenia,  falling  into  the  Sinus  Mes> 
seniacua.  The  Peloponnesus  contains  but  nne  small 
lake,  which  is  that  of  Stymphakia,  or  Zaracea,  in  Ar- 
cadia.— ^According  to  the  best  modem  maps,  tbe  area 
of  the  whole  peninsula  may  be  estimated  at  7800  squsn 
miles ;  and  in  the  more  nourishing  period  of  Grecian 
history,  an  approximate  computation  of  the  population 
of  its  different  states  furnishes  upward  of  a  million  as 
the  a^egate  number  of  its  inhabitants. — The  divisions 
of  the  Peloponnesus  were  Achaia,  Elis,  Messenia,  tsr- 
conia,  Argolis,  and  Arcadia.  (Cromer'*  Ane.  Oretee, 
vol.  3,  p.  1.  asyf.) 

PiLors,  SMI  of  Tantalus  king  of  Phrygia,  and  eel 
ebrated  in  both  tbe  mythic  and  historical  legends  of 
Greece.  At  sn  entertainment  given  to  the  gods  by 
Tantalus,  the  latter,  in  order  to  try  tbeir  divinity,  is 
said  to  have  killed  end  dressed  hia  son  Pelops,  and  to 
have  set  him  for  food  before  them.  The  assembled 
deities,  however,  immediately  perceived  the  horrid  n»- 
ture  of  the  banquet,  and  all  abstained  from  it  with  the 
exception  of  Ceres,  who,  engrossed  with  the  loss  of 
her  daughter  Proserpina,  in  a  moment  of  abatraetioi 
ale  one  of  the  shoulders  of  the  boy.  At  the  desire  of 
Jupiter,  Mercury  put  all  the  parts  back  into  the  cal- 
dron, and  then  drew  forth  the  young  Pelops  alive  again, 
and  perfect  in  all  hia  parU  except  the  shoulder,  miicll 
was  replaced  by  an  ivory  one,  that  was  said  to  possess 
the  power  of  removing  every  disorder  and  healing  ev- 
ery compUint  by  ito  touch.  Hence,  says  the  scholiast 
to  Pindar,  the  deacsndanU  of  Pelops  had  all  such  a 
shoulder  as  this  (toiovtov  ilxof  'op  ututv.  —  Sckol, 
Md  Pind.,  01.,  1,  38).  The  ivoi^  shoulder  of  Petopa 
became  also  a  aubject  for  the  painter^  as  appeara  from 
Philostratoa  [Imag.,  1,  30,  p.  807).  where  Pelops  is 
said  aarpa^pai  tS^,  "  to  fiatk  forth  ray*  of  Ugbt 
fron  hi*  ahaulder."  Tbe  shoulder  of  the  son  of  Tan- 
talus also  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  legend  of 
Troy.  The  soothsayers,  it  aeems,  had  declared  that 
the  city  of  Priam  would  never  be  taken  until  the 
Greeks  should  have  brought  to  their  camp  the  arrows 
of  HercdlM  and  one  of  the  bones  of  Pelops.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  ahoulde^blade  (_£ifimr?Mnj)  of  the  son  of 
TantaUis  wae  brought  from  Pisa  to  Troy.  {Pautan.^ 
6,  13,  3.~-Bdckk,  ad  Pind.,  L  c.)  Another  legend 
states,  that  the  Palladium  in  Troy  waa  made  of  the 
bones  of  Pelops.  [Vid.  Palladium.) — But  to  return 
to  tbe  regular  narrative :  Neptune,  attracted  by  the 
beauty  of  Pejqis,  carried  him  off  in  bis  «>lden  eai  to 
Olympus,  wun  be  remained  ontil  his  father  Tantalus 
b«l  drawn  on  himself  the  indignation  of  the  gods, 
when  they  sent  Pelt^  once  more  down  to  the  "  swift- 
fated  race  of  men."  (Pwd.,  01.,  l,60,*<wf.>— When 
Pelops  had  atuined  to  manhood,  be  resolved  to  ■e_ek 
in  marriage  Hippodamia,  tbe  daughter  of  CEnonwaa, 
king  of  Pisa.  An  oracle  having  told  this  prince  that 
he  would  lose  his  life  throogb  bis  son-in-law,  or,  as 
others  aay,  being  unwilling,  on  account  of  her  surpasa- 
ing  beauty,  to  part  with  ner,  he  proclaimed  that  he 
would  give  his  dsughter  ocJy  to  the  one  who  should 
conquer  him  in  the  chariot-race.  The  race  was  from 
the  banks  of  the  Cladius  in  Elis  to  tbe  altar  of  Nep- 
tune at  the  Isthmua  of  Corinth,  and  it  was  run  in  the 
following  manner;  CEnomaus,  placing  his  daughtei 
in  the  chariot  with  the  auiter,  gave  him  the  sUrt ;  he 
himself  followed  with  a  spear  m  his  band,  and.  if  h< 
overtook  tbe  unhappy  lover,  he  ran  him  UirongV  — 
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rkirltfen  bad  slrMdy  btt  tbelr  lim  wb«i  Pelopa 
MBM.  la  tlw  da«d  irf  tb*  night,  mjw  Piwbt,  P«Iop> 
want  4am  to  tht  miTgiD  of  im  hi,  ind  iavokod  tha 
god  who  rntw  It.   On  s  radden  Noptmw  ttood  u  hia 

net,  md  Pelops  eoojund  him,  hj  tb«  memory  of  his 
lonaw  affection,  to  grant  bin  the  netoe  of  obtusing 
Ibe  levelf  daughter  of  CEnoouuia.  Neptaas  beaid  bta 
■njec^  and  bMto*red  upon  bia  •  golden  cbtikit,  and 
■anM  of  wingtd  apaoa.  PelOfM  Ihan  went  to  Piaa 
to  coBtood  Ih  tbo  priifc  Ho  bribed  HfnUoti,  aon  of 
MaNDiy,  the  cbariMeer  of  (Enomaoe,  to  letre  out  ibe 
GDchpina  of  tbe  wheela  of  hie  chariot,  oi,  otbera 
my,  to  pnt  in  waxen  ouea  inataad  of  iron.  In  tbe 
race,  therefore,  the  cbariot  of  (Eoomeiia  broke  down, 
and  be  fell  out  end  waa  killed,  and  thoe  Hippodunia 
became  tha  bride  of  Pelopa.  {ScMoL  td  Paid.,  OL, 
1,  ll4.~Hygin.,  fah  ,  8i.—Pind.,  Oi.,  1,  114,  Mff. 
—AfPU.  SJSd.,  1,  753.  — ScAof..  ad  loc.—TatU.  U 
iMu/fkr.t  Ifi6.)  Pdope  ia  aaid  to  bar*  promiaed 
Ihrtilaa,  for  hie  aid,  one  half  of  Ua  kingdom,  w,  aa 
other  accOQota  bare  it,  to  have  made  a  moat  diabon- 
ODiable  agreement  of  anolher  nature  with  htm.  Un- 
willing, however,  to  keep  bia  promiao,  be  took  an  <^ 

Girtunity,  aa  they  were  driving  along  a  cliff,  to  throw 
yrtilus  into  the  aan,  where  he  waa  drowned.  To 
.  tbe  vengeance  of  Meicny  for  tbe  death  of  hie  eon 
wereaaeribod  all  tbofulare  woeeof  tbolineof  Pehue. 
iSopk;  Eleeir.,  SM,  ten.)  Hippodamte  bore  to  Pe- 
lops live  sons,  Atreus,  Tbyeates,  Copreua,  Alcathoda, 
and  Pittheus,  and  two  daughtera,  Nici{^  and  Lyaid- 
•ce,  who  raarriod  Slbenelus  and  Meator,  aons  of  Per- 
aeva. — The  tjueation  u  to  tbe  penonality  of  Pelofw 
has  been  cooaideied  in  e  pnriooa  article  (wd.  Pelo- 
ponnesua),  and  tbe  opinion  baa  then  been  idnnced 
which  makes  him  to  nave  been  merely  tbe  symbol  of 
•n  ancient  nee  called  Pal<^>ea.  To  those,  nowerer, 
wbo  are  inclined  to  regard  Pelopa  as  an  actual  per- 
■onage,  the  following  lemaika  of^  Mr.  Thirlwall  may 
not  prove  usintereeting :  "  According  to  •  tradition, 
iriiich  appears  to  be  aanctiowed  by  Um  tuibority  of 
Ulucydidea,  Pelops  puaed  orer  from  Ana  to  Oneee 
with  treasDTea,  which,  in  a  poor  country,  afforded  him 
Ae  meana  of  fqpnding  a  new  dynasty.  Hie  descend- 
ants sat  for  three  geoerationt  on  the  throne  of  Arsoa : 
ifaeir  power  was  generally  acknowledged  througboui 
Greece ;  and,  in  tbe  biatorian's  opiniiHi,  united  the 
Grecian  autea  in  the  expedition  against  Troy.  The 
rert^wn  of  their  ancestor  waa  tranaoittad  to  posterity 
ihe  name  of  the  aovthera  jietiinaula,  called  afker 
him  Pelqwonesus,  or  the  iaie  of  Pdope.  Most  ao- 
Ibors,  however,  fix  his  native  seat  in  the  Lydian  town 
•f  Sipylua,  where  his  lather  Tantalus  was  fablea  <^ 
have  reigned  in  more  than  mortal  ]»osperity,  till  be 
abused  the  favour  of  the  goda,  and  provoked  them  to 
destroy  him.  Tha  poetical  legends  varied  as  to  tbe 
mamlloas  eansoe  throu^  which  the  abode  of  Pe^w 
waa  ttaoaferred  from  Sipylua  to  Kaa,  whet*  he  wen 
the  daughter  and  the  crown  of  Uie  bloodUiinty  tyrant 
CEnomatts  as  tbe  priae  of  bia  victory  in  the  chariot- 
ftce.  The  autbora  who,  like  Htucydides,  aaw  no- 
thing in  the  story  but  a  poli^al  transaction,  related  that 
Pdope  bad  been  driven  from  hia  native  land  by  an  in- 
TwioD  of  Hua,  king  of  Tnqr  (Fawn.,  2,  SS,  3) ;  and 
htDce  it  has  veir  nitonlly  been  inferred,  that,  in 
keding  tbe  Greeks  againat  Troy,  Agamemnon  waa 
■enly  ivei^i:^  the  wronga  of  bis  ancestor.*  (Knue, 
HtSat,  vol.  1,  p.  485.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  observed  that,  far  from  giving  any  countenance 
to  this  hypotheaia,  Homer,  tbowb  be  recorda  the  gen- 
ealogy 1^  which  the  ae^tw  of  Pdope  was  tmnsmitted 
to  Agamemnon,  nowhere  allodee  to  tbe  Asiatic  ori- 

E*n  of  the  bouse.  As  little  does  he  aeem  to  have 
lard  of  the  adventures  of  the  Lydian  stranger  at  Pi- 
aa. The  zeal  with  which  the  Eteans  maintsined  this 
^t  of  the  stoiy,  manifestly  with  a  view  to  exalt  tbe 
antiquity  and  the  lostro  of  tbe  Olynyic  gance,  om 


which  they  preaided,  raiaee  a  natotal  sa^iooB  tM 
tba  hero's  connexion  with  the  East  may  have  ben  • 
mere  fiction,  oocaaiooed  by  s  like  iiil«iMt|  aad  fm- 
agated  like  arte.  His  diatfoat  is  eonfimedbw 
religious  fonn  which  the  legend  was  finally  msM  te 
aaaume  when  it  was  combined  with  an  AsiaUc  «^ 
stition,  which  found  iu  way  into  Greece  sfiei  thi 
time  of  Homer.  Tlte  seeming  sdnetion  ^  Thucjdi- 
dee  looes  almost  all  its  weight,  when  we  obsam  thai 
be  does  not  deliver  his  own  jodgment  on  tbeqaestiii^ 
but  merely  adopts  the  opini«i  of  tbe  FdoponBCsiu 
antiquaries,  wbiclf  he  fouitd  beat  adapted  to  bit  pi- 
pose  of  UluiUsting  the  progreas  of  society  in  GrcMS." 
{TImiwaWa  Grttu,  vol.  1,  p.  70.)  Mr.  Kenrick  nti 
in  Peknw  tbe  itrk-^aud  tme  (ircA^  and  u^),  ud 
thinks  that  the  refereace  la  to  a  system  of  rdigWD, 
characterized  by  dark  abd  myateriooa  riiea,  wtad 

rsd  from  Phijna  into  Gnece.  (PiUM.  itutm^ 
6,  p.  358.)  For  anolhar  ezpUn^Mi  of  ihs  le- 
gend «H  PddpSt  coMult  nmAs  under  tbe  aitidi 
Tanulua. 

pKLoaoa  (v.  tr-sdu,  v.  MS-ioda*),  now  Cxfc  Fan, 
one  of  the  three  great  proowatories  of*  Sicily.  It  lin 
near  tbe  coast  of  Italy,  and  is  aaid  to  hive  received 
ita  name  Iron  Pelorss,  tbe  pilot  of  the  shb  which  car- 
ried H*""**"!  away  from  Italy.  This  oefehated  gen- 
erat  as  it  ia  npoitod,  waa  carried  by  the  tide  ioU  As 
atraita  between  Italy  and  Sicily  ;  and,  as  be  was  igoo- 
rant  of  the  coast,  and  perceived  no  pessige  ilnmigb 
(for,  in  consequence  vS  the  route  which  the  veasdwai 
purauing,  the  promoiUoriea  on  ettber  aide  ■eemed  to 
join),  he  suspected  tbe  pilot  of  an  intention  to  deliiei 
him  into  die  handa  aX  ue  Romena,  ud  killed  hia  oi 
tha  spot.  Ho  was  eoon,  bowevm,  convinced  of  Ui 
error,  and,  to  alone  for  hi*  rashnees  and  pay  bosooc  is 
bis  pilot's  memory,  he  gtvebim  a  magnificent  fsuca^ 
and  called  the  promontory  on  tbe  Sicilian  Attn  aftai 
bis  name,  having  erected  on  it  a  tomb  with  a  status 
of  Pelorna.  ( Yai.  Max,,  »,  %.—MiU,  S,  l.—Strab^ 
A.—  Virg.,  Mn..  3,  411.  tSn.^OtU,  MiL,  6,  3S0 ; 
13,  787  ;  16,  706.)— This  iriiole  alo^  is  Abolous; 
nor  is  that  other  one  in  any  reipect  mors  worthy  of 
belief,  which  makes  tbe  promoiUary  in  question  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  a  cotonai  (iFCMptof)  stat- 
ue of  Orion  placed  upon  it,  and  who  was  fabled  to 
have  broken  through  and  formed  the  straits  and  pnu- 
ontory.  {DieA.  Sic.,  4,  85.— Jfoiiiurt,  Gtvgr^  voL 
9,  pt.  3,  p.  3U.)  Tbe  name  ia,  ia  fact,  much  oUet 
tbaa  tbe  days  of  Hannibal.  Polylniia,  a  cootenporuy 
of  Uie  Carthaginian  commander,  gives  dw  amtdlaliei 
of  £eIorius  to  this  cape  without  the  least  ajIosioD  u 
tha  story  of  the  pilot:  Tbucydides,  long  before  thi 
time  of  Hannibal,  spesks  of  Felons  aa  being  iodadsd 
in  the  territory  of  Messan*  {4.  85) :  and,  indeed,  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  lUonibsl  never  was  ia 
these  sUaita.— The  prmnoatoiy  of  Pdons  is  ssndy, 
but  Siliua  Italiena  em  iHm  he  speaks  of  iu  bsing  a 
lofiy  one  (14,  79).  It  is  a  low  point  of  land,  and  tht 
aand-Sala  around  contain  some  salt-meadows.  So!i> 
nus  describes  them  with  an  intermixtore  of  fable  (c 
It).  Tbe  passage  directly  across  to  Italy  is  the  sbut- 
eat ;  but  aa  there  is  no  harbour  here,  and  the  cunent 
mat  to  tbe  aoalb,  iLa  mute  from  lbs  Itdiaa  sbof*  it 
a  sovthwostam  one  tj  Rfesaana.  Tlie  Italian  prom- 
ontory facing  Pelonw  ia  tint  of  Canya.  {Sbamui. 
OtogT.,  itA.  9,  pt.  3,  Ik  SAS.l 

PzLT^a,  a  city  of  Fhiygia,  aonibeaat  of  Cotyaam 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  in  hu  narrative  <^  the  istttw 
of  tbe  Ten  Thousand  (1,  3).  He  deacrtbea  it  aa  sit 
inhabited.  Pliny  (5.  31)  apeaka  of  Poto  as  balaag 
inglothe  CoaventnsJuridieuaof  Apamea  iBibaao 
ticea  of  tbe  eccleaiaatioal  writan  it  ^»eais  aa  tbe  ssa' 
of  a  biahopric.  XenophoD  makea  u»  djrtaaee  be 
tweeo  it  and  CeUswe  ten  parasangs.  We  most  tool 
br  tbe  site  of  ^is  pkcs  to  the  north  of  tba  Ussnder 
a:id  BtobaUy  in  tbe  valley  and  plair  'ormd  by  tht 
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wattirn  branch  of  that  river,  now  called  AiUt'tdui, 
out  'fltuieily  GUucua.  (Cramtr't  Asia  Mirutr,  toI.  3, 
p.  34  ^Mannert,  Gti^.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  IM. — C«n- 
parc  ReimeirM  Gtograpky  oj  Walem  Am,  toI,  2,  p. 
141,  leqq.j  in  Jioiu.) 

FsLucIoa,  an  important  city  of  Egypt,  at  the  e»- 
traoee  of  the  Pelaaiae  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  aboot 
H  atadia  from  the  sea.  It  was  aorroDnded  bymarab- 
M,  and  was  with  tmth  regarded  aa  the  key  of  Egypt 
in  thig  qoarter.  An  Arabian  horde  might  indeed  trav- 
erse the  deaert  on  this  side  without  approaching  Pe- 
hsiam ;  but  an  iuTadiag  army  would  be  utterly  una- 
ble to  pass  through  this  sandy  waste,  where  water 
completely  failed.  The  route  of  the  latter  would  hen 
lo  D«  more  to  the  north,  and  here  tbey  wouM  cdcooq- 
ter  Peluaium,  surrounded  with  lakes  and  marshes,  and 
which  extended  from  the  walls  of  the  city  down  to 
Ibe  very  foaat.  Hence  it  was  that  the  Persian  force 
tent  agaii;st  King  Nectanebis  did  not  venture  to  at- 
tack the  city,  but  sailed  into  the  Mendesiaii  mouth 
with  their  vesaala.  (Diod.  Sk.,  15,  48.)  Subae- 
oaently,  however,  Uie  Persians  diverted  the  ooiirsa  of 
ifaat  arm  of  the  Nile  on  which  the  city  stood,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  down  the  walla  and  taking  the 
place.  Peluaium,  after  this,  was  again  more  than 
once  taken,  and  gradually  sank  in  importance.  Ptol- 
emy docs  not  even  name  it  aa  the  capital  of  a  Nome. 
In  the  reign  of  AognsiQa,  however,  it  became  the 
chief  city  of  the  newTy-ereotedjnovince  of  Auguttam- 
nica.  The  name  of  this  city  u  evidently  of  Gteetan 
origin,  and  is  derived  from  the  term  mjA^,  mad,  in 
allusion  to  its  peculiar  situation.  It  would  seem  to 
have  received  thia  name  at  a  very  early  period,  since 
HerodotuB  gives  it  as  the  usual  one,  without  alluding 
to  any  elier  term.  Most  probably  the  appellation  was 
first  giv4D  under  the  latter  I^anohs,  and  a  abort  time 
prariSu*  to  the  Persian  away,  wnce  ebout  this  time 
lha  Qneks  were  fiiat  allowed  to  have  any  regular 
eommercial  intercourse  with  the  porta  of  Kgypt,  To 
gtve  a  more  reputable  explamtion  of  the  Grecian 
Mine  than  that  immediately  suggested  by  its  root,  the 
tnytbologists  fabled  that  Peleus,  the  father  of  Achillea, 
came  to  thia  quarter,  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  him- 
wdS,  from  the  murder  of  hia  notnar  Pboens,  iu  the  lake 
dmt  afterward  washed  the  walls  ol  Peloainm,  being 
ordered  so  tw  do  by  the  gods ;  snd  thai  be  became 
fbe  founder  of  the  city.  (ilmm.  MarceU.,  23,  l9.)~~ 
As  soon  aa  the  easternmost  or  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the 
Nile  was  diverted  from  its  usual  course,  Pelnsium,  ai 
b*s  aUeady  been  remarked,  began  to  aink  in  impor- 
unee,  and  soon  lost  all  its  consequence  as  a  frmtier 
town,  and  even  as  a  {dace  (rf  trade.  It  feU  back 
eventually  to  its  primitive  mire  and  earth,  the  mate- 
rimls  of  which  it  was  built  having  been  merely  burned 
bricks ;  and  hence,  among  the  rains  of  Petusinm  st 
the  present  dav,  there  are  no  ramaina  of  stone  edtficM, 
no  httgo  temples  ;  the  cronnd  is  merely  covered  with 
heaps  (rf'  eatui  and  ruwiab.  Near  tho  rains  stands  a 
dilapidated  castle  or  fortress  named  THneh,  the  Arabic 
terra  tor  "mire." 

Piitins,  a  name  given  (0  a  certain  class  of  house- 
hold deiiiea  among  the  Romans,  who  were  worshipped 
io  the  innwmost  part  of  their  dwellings.  For  the 
points  of  distinction  between  them  and  the  Lares,  con- 
salt  the  latter  arttch. 

FmsmtSn,  a  princess  of  Greece,  daughter  of  Ica- 
rioa^  broihsr  of  iVfodams  king  of  Sparta,  of  Po- 
lyeute  or  Per3KBi.  She  became  tho  wife  of  Ulysses, 
toonarch  of  Ithaca,  and  her  marriage  was  celebrated 
aboot  the  same  time  with  that  of  Menelaus  and  Helen. 
Penelope  became  by  Ulysses  the  mother  of  Telema- 
cfaos,  and  was  obliged  soon  after  to  part  with  her  hus- 
band, whom  the  Oreelta  compelled  to  go  to  the  Tro- 
jao  war.  ( Ftd.  Ulyaaaa.)  Twenty  yean  paaaed  away, 
aod  Ulyaaea  returned  not  to  hia  bone.  Meanwhile, 
Tim  nanea  at  Ithaca  was  emvded  with  nt  meioua  and 


importunat  e  st.iters,  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  the  ommi 
Her  relations  also  urged  her  to  abandon  all  thwtgjM 
of  Uie  probability  of  her  husbsnd'a  return,  and  not  to 
disregard,  as  she  had,  the  solicitations  of  Uie  rival  as- 
pirants to  her  fovour.  Penelope,  however,  exerted 
every  resource  which  her  ingenuity  could  snggest  to 
jmtiact  the  period  her  deeiBion :  among  otbwa, 
die  declared  that  she  would  make  choice  or  one  «r 
them  as  soon  aa  she  sbonU  have  completed  a  web 
that  ahe  was  weaving  {intended  as  a  funeral  ornament 
for  the  aged  Laerles) ;  but  she  baffled  their  expecta' 
tions  by  undoing  at  night  what  she  had  accomplialMd 
during  the  day.  This  artifice  lias  given  rise  to  the 
proverb  of  "Penelope's  w«b^"  or  *'to  unweave  the 
web  of  Penelope"  {Pendopet  uUn  nttxert),  spplied 
to  whatever  labour  sppeata  to  be  endless.  (SroMt,, 
Adag.  CkU.,  1,  cent.  4,  col.  146.)  For  three  years 
this  artifice  aucceeded ;  but,  on  the  beginning  of  a 
fourth,  a  diaclOBUre  was  made  by  one  of  her  female 
attencUnts ;  and  the  faithful  and  unhappy  Penelope, 
constrained  at  length  by  the  renewed  importanities  of 
her  persecutors,  agreed,  at  their  tnaligation,  to  bestow 
her  nand  on  him  who  should  shoot  an  arrow  from  the 
bow  of  Ulysses  through  a  given  number  of  axe-eyes 
placed  in  succession.  An  individual  disguised  as  a 
bef^ar  was  Uie  successful  archer.  This  was  no  other 
than  (Jlysaes,  who  bad  just  returned  to  Ithaca.  The 
hero  then  directed  his  shafu  at  the  auiters,  and  alew 
them  all.  (Fid.  UlyBseB.)~The  character  of  Peoel 
ope  has  been  variouriy  repcesented;  but  it  is  the 
more  popular  opinion  that  she  is  to  be  considered  aa 
a  model  of  conjugal  and  domestic  virtue.  MsoUo^., 
'd,  10,  U.~-Heme,  ad  loc.  —  Horn.,  Oi. — i^ifin., 
fob.,  l^.^Omd,  Her.  Bp.,  1.) 

PsHiija,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  in  the  chain 
of  Pindua,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Tberma'icus  aiW 
traversing  the  wholeoreadth  of  the  country.  Towards 
ito  mouth  it  flows  thioogh  Ibe  celehiatedValoof  Tempo. 
(Kill.  Tempo.)  It  seems  to  have  been  Uie  general 
opinion  of  antiquity,  fonnded  on  very  eariy  tradition^ 
that  the  great  basin  of  Thessaly  was  st  some  remote 
period  coveted  by  the  waters  of  the  Peneus  and  iu 
tributary  rivers,  until  some  convulsion  of  nature  had 
rent  aaunder  the  gorge  of  Tempo,  and  thus  afiforded  a 
passage  to  the  pen^up  atreama.  This  opinion,  which 
was  first  reported  by  Herodotus  io  his  account  of  the 
march  of  AeTxra(7,  139),  is  repeated  by  Strabo,  who 
obaerves  in  confirmation  of  it,  that  the  Peneus  in  hia 
day  was  still  liable  to  frequent  ionndations,  and  alsc 
that  the  land  in  Thessaly  is  bi^w  towards  the  Bee 
than  towards  the  more  central  parts.  {Strab.,  480.) 
The  Peneus  is  called  Salambriaby  Tzalzea  (CM,  9, 
707).  and  Salabrit  and  Salampria  by  some  of  the  By< 
zantine  hiatoriana,  which  name  appeara  to  be  derived 
from  ooKofiAii,  "  an  outlet,"  and  was  applicable  to  it 
more  perticulaily  at  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  where  it  has 
forced  a  passage  through  the  rocks  of  Ossa  and  Olym- 
pus. (DoduwS,  Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  102.)  The  Peneus 
is  said  to  be  never  dry,  though  in  summer  it  is  shal- 
low ;  aftor  heavy  nin^  and  ue  sudden  melting  of  the 
snow  OD  Findus,  it  sometimes  overflows  its  hanka, 
when  the  impetuous  torrent  of  its  watera  sweeps  away 
houses  and  inundates  the  nei^bouring  plain.  JFAan, 
in  his  doscription  of  Tempe  (F.  H.,  S,  1),  mskes  the 
Peneus  flow  through  the  vale  as  smoothly  as  oil ;  and 
Dodwell  remarks,  that,  in  its  course  through  the  town 
of  LwrissB,  it  haa  atthepreseet  day  aaurfacessemooth 
as  oH.  llie  intelligent  traveller  just  mentioned  o\h 
serves  in  relation  to  thia  river,  "Many  authors  have 
extolled  the  diaphanouB  purity  of  the  Peneus,  although 
it  must  in  all  periods  have  exhibited  a  muddy  >PP««' 
ance,  at  least  during  its  progress  through  the  Thes* 
saJian  plain ;  for  who  can  expect  a  current  of  lucid 
in  u  ugillaceoos  strill  Straho,  Pliny,  aofl 
have  miaundaratood  the  meanmg  of  Homer  (il., 
S,  73fl)  when  he  apeaks  of  the«oafloence  of  toe  silveri 
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PeacuB  sriJ  the  beautiful  Titaresiiia,  which  be  aajra  io 
Dot  laix  iheir  atreama,  the  lattei  Soning  like  oil  on  the 
aflvar  wacera  of  the  fbraior.  Stnbo,  in  complete  cou- 
tradietioD  to  the  meaning  of  Homer,  aaSerta  that  the 
Peneus  ia  clear,  and  the  TiUteaiaa  mv6dj.  Pliny  haa 
committed  the  aame  enor.  The  mad  of  the  Peneus  ia 
of  a  light  colour,  for  which  reason  Homer  ffirea  it  the 
epithet  of  gilrery.  The  Titareaiue,  and  other  amaller 
stretma,  which  are  rolled  from  Olympua  and  Oaaa,  are 
■0  extremetjr  clear,  that  tbeir  watera  are  diatingaiahed 
&0m  tboae  of  the  Peneoa  to  •  eonaiderable  diatance 
from  the  point  of  their  confluence.  Barthntemy  haa 
followed  Strabo  and  Fliny,  and  haa  given  a»  interpre- 
tation to  the  deccriptive  linoa  of  Homer  which  the  on- 
ginal  waa  never  intended  to  convey.  The  same  effect 
IS  seen  when  muddy  rivers  of  eonaiderable  volume 
mingle  with  the  aea  or  any  other  clear  water."  ( Tour, 
vol.  2,  p.  110.) — n.  A  nver  of  Elia,  now  the  Igliaco, 
Ming  into  Um  aea  a  abort  distance  below  the  promon- 
tory of  Chelonataa.  Modem  traveUera  deacnbe  it  as 
a  broad  and  rapid  stream.  (Am.  of  the  Morea,  p.  82.) 
The  city  of  Elia  was  situate  in  the  upper  pan  of  its 
conrse.  {Sirab.,  337.  —  Cramer't  Ane.  Greece,  vol. 
»,p.86.) 

Pbnkikx  Alpbi,  a  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Alps, 
extending  from  the  Oreta  St.  BtmarA  to  the  source 
if  the  Rhone  and  Rhine.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Celtic  Pom,  a  eummit.    {Yid.  Alpes.) 

PkntapSlis,  I.  a  town  of  India,  placed  by  Mannert 
in  the  norlheastem  angle  of  the  Sinus  Gangelicua,  or 
Bay  of  Bengal. — II.  A  name  given  to  Cyreoaica  in 
Africa,  from  ita  five  cities.  (Kut.  Cyreoaica.) — III. 
A  part  of  Palestine,  containinz  the  fin  cities  of  Ga- 
la, Gath,  Ascalon,  Azotna,  and  Ekron. — IV.  A  name 
applied  to  Doris  In  Asia  Minor,  after  Halieamasaua 
had  been  enloded  from  the  Doric  confederacy.  ( Vid. 
Doris.) 

PintklIcds,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  containing  quar- 
ries of  beautiful  marble.  According  to  Dodwell  (Tour, 
vol.  1,  p.  498),  it  ia  aeparated  from  the  northern  foot 
ef  Hymettua,  which  in  the  narroweat  part  is  about 
throe  milea  broad.  It  shoots  up  into  a  pointed  sum- 
mit;  but  the  outline  la  beautifully  varied,  and  the  great- 
er part  is  either  mantled  with  woods  or  variegated  with 
ahribs.  Several  villages  end  some  monasteries  and 
cfaurchea  are  aeen  near  ita  base. — According  to  Sir 
W.  Gell,  the  great  quarry  ia  forty-one  minutes  dia- 
lant  from  the  monaatery  of  Penteli,  and  affords  a  moat 
extenaive  proapect  from  Cidwron  to  Snnium.  {Itin., 
p.  64.)  "Mount  Pentelieua,"  obaarrea  Hobhooae,  "at 
this  day  called  Pettdele,  and  sometimes  Mendde,  must 
be,  I  should  think,  one  third  higher  than  Hymetlus, 
and  its  height  is  the  more  apparent,  aa  it  rises  with 
a  peaked  summit  into  the  clouds.  The  range  of  Pei^ 
telicus  runs  from  about  northwest  to  southeast,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  eaateni  aboia  of  Attica  over- 
Dtnging  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  mixine  impercept- 
ibly, at  its  northern  extremity,  with  Uie  nills  of  Bri- 
lesauB,  now  called,  as  well  as  part  of  Mount  Pames, 
Oxea."  {Hobhouae,  Journey,  vol.  1,  p.  836,  »eqq.y~ 
Interesting  accounts  of  visits  to  the  quarries  are  given 
by  Dodwell  and  Hobhouaa. 

PcmthisilSa,  a  celebrated  quem  of  the  Amazons, 
daughter  of  Mara,  who  came  to  the  aid  of  Priam  in  the 
hat  year  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  alain  by  Achilles 
after  having  displayed  great  acts  of  valour.  Accord- 
ing in  Tzetzes,  Achilles,  after  he  had  slain  Pei.thesilea, 
admiring  the  prowess  which  ahe  had  exhibited,  and 
atruck  by  the  beauty  of  the  corpse,  wished  the  Greeka 
to  erect  a  tomb  to  her.  Theraites,  thereupon,  both 
ridirnlea  the  ^ef  which  the  hero  teatified  at  her  fall, 
and  indulged  id  other  remarka  so  Sfo**'y  offinisiva  Uiat 
Achilles  slew  him  ov  thu  spot.  Diomede,  the  relative 
of  Tbersites,  in  revenge  for  his  loss,  dragged  the  dead 
body  of  ihe  Amazon  out  of  the  camp,  and  threw  it  into 
the  Scamander  (Ttett.  ai  Lveopkr.,  999  —Diet. 
1000 


Cra.,  4,  9.—neync  ai  Ykg.,  JEn.,  \,  4W.)  Dtiet 
Fluysiua,  howevn-,  makea  pMitbeailca  to  have  baeo 
alain  by  Ncoptcdemna.   tDur.  Pkryg.f  Stt  ^ 

PcMTHBDs,  too  of  Ecoioa  ud  Agave,  and  kii^  el 
Tbebea  in  Bomtia.  During  his  leign,  Baechaa  camt 
from  the  Esst,  and  sought  to  introduce  bis  orgies  iatb 
his  native  city.  The  women  all  gave  enlhaaaasUcallj 
in  to  tbe  new  religion,  and  Mount  Cithnron  resouadsJ 
with  the  frantic  yells  of  the  Bacchanies.  FeMfacas 
Booght  to  check  raeir  fuiy ;  but*  deceived  by  the  god 
he  went  secretly  and  ascended  a  tree  on  CitiwnB,  la 
be  an  ocnUr  witness  of  their  revels.  WliitB  thm  fai 
was  descried  by  his  mother  and  aunts,  to  wbosi  Bac- 
chus made  him  appear  to  be  a  wild  b«u4,  and  ha  «m 
torn  to  pieces  by  them.  (Evrip.,  Baeeka.. — AfiBti* 
3,  6,  3.— Ovi^  Met.,  3,  611,  *e^q.) 

PcPAtsTHoe,  a  small  island  in  the  .fgean  Sea,  od 
the  coast  of  Thessaly,  and  in  a  nortfaeassmi  dirtctioa 
from  EubcBB„  Pliny  (4,  IS)  oboerves  that  it  was  for- 
meriy  called  Evcoua,  and  aaaigna  to  it «  ciicnit  of  naw 
milea.  It  was  colonized  by  some  CreUne,  noder  the 
command  of  Suphylus.  {Scymx.,  Ck.,  679.)  Tbe 
island  produced  good  wine  {Atken.,  I,  61)  ud  oO. 
(Otid,  Met.,  7,  470.)  Tbe  town  of  Peparetfao*  aDdei^ 
ed  damage  from  an  earthquake  duriif  ibe  PeJoponne- 
sianwar.  (TAiu3^3.89.)  It  was  defended  by  FUl- 
ip  againat  the  lUmsoa  {Liv.,  S8,  SX  bot  was  after- 
ward destroyed.  {Slr*t.,  9,  p.  436.)— Diodes,  whs 
wrote  an  early  history  oT  the  origin  of  Rome,  was  a  na- 
tive of  this  island.  (Plat.,  Vit.  Rmii.—Aikau,  X  44.) 
The  modem  nameisPtnm.  (GruMr*«iliK.  Grteee, 
vol.  1,  p.  463.) 

Pbkaa,  I.  a  name  g^no  tbe  Greeks  to  that  part 
of  Judsa  which  lay  east  cT  /oit^an,  from  its  ^leas  oat 
of  tbe  Lake  of  Gennesamb  to  ita  entrsDce  into  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  atiil  lower  diwi  sa  far  as  the  river  Ar 
non.  The  term  is  derived  frffm  -^ipav,  Uymd.  {Ptn-, 
S,  14.)  —  II.  A  part  of  CariS:  drviving  ita  name  froai 
ita  lying  over  against  Rhodes  (Tipav,  beymd,  tma 
againa0.  It  began  at  the  piomontoiy  CynoMcma, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  98)  undw  tlw  oataed 
^  'Poiiav  x^>pc-  Philip,  king  of  VacndoM*  haviif  seiz- 
ed npon  it,  waa  called  upon  by  tbe  Rnmans  to  laston 
it  to  Rhodes.  (Paiyb.,  17,  S,  teq.—  Uv-,  33,  S3.) 
The  Rhodiana,  however,  were  obl(qed  tt>  recorcr  this 
territoiy  by  force  of  arms.    (Li«.,  33, 

PcicdTB,  an  ancient  town  of  Myaia,  atmh  of  Lamp- 
sacuB,  and  not  far  from  the  ahores  of  the  Hellcmmt 
It  simeara  to  have  been  situate  on  the  faeoks  el  tite 
small  river  Rractiaa.  (S.,  S,  63fi.)  Charon  of  iMip- 
sacuB,  cited  by  Slrabo  (683X  reckoned  300  atadU  fira 
Parium  to  tbe  Prsctiua,  which  he  looked  upw  as  ibc 
northern  boundary  of  the  Troad.  Thia  dialanre  rarea 
to  identify  the  atream  with  the  river  of  Brrgas  or  Sr- 
gan,  a  amali  Turkish  town  ailoated  on  its  left  bar^ 
and  which  |nobabIy  Kpreaento  Percote.  This  plai'^ 
continued  to  eziat  long  after  the  Ttajan  war,  atncc  i> 
is  apoken  of  by  Herodotua  (5, 117),  Bcjhr  iPeiwL,  p. 
35),  Airian  (Exp.  Al,  1, 13X  PUny  (6,  SS]^  and  oiken 
It  is  named  by  aome  writera  among  the  towna  given 
to  Themiatoclea  by  tbe  King  of  Persia.  {Atiem^Ks 
1,  p.  ft9.~-PliU.,  VU.  TVmwr,  c.  30.  — CV«MK>'« 
Atui  Minor,  vol.  I,  p.  69,  atq.) 

Pkrdiccas,  I.  tbe  youDseatof  the  three  hcethcra  wb-i 
came  from  Argoa  and  aetUed  in  Upper  MaeedMis,  mMti 
who  are  aaid  to  have  been  descmoded  fim  TeaMrvoK. 
( Vid.  Macedonia.)   The  principalitr  of  which  ibey  Uo 
came  poaaessed  devolved  on  Perdiccas,  who  ia  thaw- 
fore  considered  by  both  Herodotus  (8,  137)  and  Tbv 
cydides  (2,  99)  as  the  founder  of  tlw  Macedonian 
naaty.    Eusebiua,  however,  namea  three  kings  befcnv 
Peraiccaa  I.,  thus  mskiiig  him  the  Amrtb  Ibcedoaiau 
monateh,   Hese  ate,  Cmnua,  who  raigDcd  SB  yean  > 
Ccenus,  who  reigned  IS  years ;  uid  Tbarimes,  vaW 
continued  on  tbe  throne  for  38.   Hetodotns  and  Tb» 
cydides,  bowever;  omit  aU  nntice  of  dieaa  thma  aav* 
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■rclw,  kod  besiD  with  the  dynuty  of  lh«  TaoMiifo. 
iCtmpU9CUiUon,FaMt.HtU.,yol.l,p.iai.}  LitUe 
m  knom  of  the  raign  of  PeidiecM.  On  fau  deathbed 
he  ifl-Mid  to  have  pveo  diraeUona  to  liw  mid  and  iuc- 
Muor  Argaiis,  whare  he  wiahed  hia  remains  to  be  in- 
laTTed;  and  to  have  told  bim  alao,  ibat,  as  long  as  the 
raia&iDa  of  the  Macedonian  kings  sbould  be  depoaited 
ia  tbe  saiae  place,  so  long  the  crown  would  remain  io 
bi>  family.  (Jutiin,  i.—  Vid.  Edessa  II.)— II-  The 
second  ^  the  name,  was  son  of  Alexander  I.  of  Ma- 
ccdoDt  and  succeeded  bis  father  about  463  B.C.  He 
wu  a  ficUo  and  dishooooraUe  prince,  who  look  an  ac- 
thra  part  in  tbe  PekfoniMaian  war,  aDd  altematelj  ae- 
aisted  Athens  aod  Sparta,  aa  his  interests  or  policy 
dictated.  {TkHiyd.,  1.  67,  teqq.—U.,  4,  19.— li., 
3,  99,  dec.)  There  is  great  uncertainty  about  tbe  be- 
ginning and  the  length  of  this  monarch's  reign.  Dod- 
well  makes  it  coouneoce  within  B.C.  454 ;  but  Alex* 
ander  I.  liTsd  U  least  to  B.C.  468,  sriiea  CimoD  ze- 
coTticd  Tbaaoa.  (P/u^..  Fit.  Cwu,  14.)  Hr.  Clin- 
ton makes  tbe  last  year  of  Perdiccas  to  luve  been  the 
third  of  the  9Lst  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  414.  {Fa»t.  HeU., 
vol.  1,  p.  S23.)— III.  The  third  of  the  name,  who  suc- 
ceeded Alexander  II.,  after  having  cut  off  Ptolemy 
Alorites,  who  was  acting  as  regent,  but  who  bad 
abused  hii  trust.  Ferd^eaa,  alwr  a  reign  of  five 
yeara,  fell  in  battle  against  tbe  lilyrians,  B.C.  359. 
{Diod.  Sie.,  16,  3.  — Otnton,  FmI.  HeiL,  voL  1,  p. 
3t37.) — IV.  Son  of  Oionles,  was  oan  of  the  genents  of 
Aluundei  the  Great,  to  whom  that  conqueror,  on  bis 
deathbed,  delivered  his  royal  signet,  thus  apparently 
intending  to  designate  bim  aa  protector  or  regent  of  his 
natempite.  Ahixander's  wife  Kozaoawas  then  far 
•dvanced  in  pregnancy,  and  hia  other  wife,  Statiia,  the 
liaogbler  of  Darius,  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  same 
■ttoattoo.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Macedonian  senerala 
umed  to  teet^ise  as  king,  Aridaas,  a  naturu  aon  of 
nUip,  a  youth  of  weak  intellects,  with  the  underitand- 
ing  that,  if  tbe  child  of  Roxana  abould  prove  a  son,  he 
■bould  be  associated  in  the  throne  with  Aridaus.  Per- 
diccea  contented  himself  with  the  command  of  the 
booeehold  troops  which  guarded  the  person  of  King 
Aiid«us ;  but  in  that  capacity  he  was  in  reality  the 
gnardian  of  the  weak  king  and  the  minister  of  the  whole 
empire.  He  distributed  among  the  chief  generals  tbe 
government  of  the  various  provinces,  or,  rather,  king- 
ooma,  subject  to  Alexander's  sway.  Koxana  being 
soon  after  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  called  Atexan- 
dar,  became  jealOBi  of  Stalira,  from  fear  that  tbe  child 
•he  was  pr^nant  with  night  prove  a  rival  to  her  own 
•on ;  anu,  in  order  to  remove  her  apprehensions,  Per- 
diccas did  not  scruple  to  put  Sutira  to  death.  He  en- 
deavoured to  strengthen  himself  by  an  alliance  with 
Aoiipaler,  whose  daaghttir  he  asked  in  mairiage,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  waa  aspiring  to  the  lund  of  Cle- 
cqiatn,  Alexander's  aister.  oTympias,  Alexander's 
mother,  who  bated  Antipater,  bvonred  this  last  alli- 
ance. Antipatei,  having  discovered  this  intrigue,  re- 
fooed  to  give  hia  daughter  to  Perdiccas,  who,  in  the 
end,  obuined  neither.  The  other  generals,  who  bad 
becooM  ■atrape  of  extensive  countries,  considered 
themselves  iodepmdent,  and  refused  tosobmit  to  Per- 
diccas and  his  pnppet*king.  Perdiccas,  above  all,  fear- 
iog  Antigonns  aa  the  one  most  likely  to  thwart  his 
views,  sought  to  destroy  him ;  but  Antigonus  escaped 
to  Antipater  in  Macedonia,  and  represented  to  him  the 
— casaiiy  ofuniting  against  the  ambitious  views  of  Per- 
diccas. Antipater,  luiving  just  brought  to  a  auccess- 
fui  terminatioo  a  war  against  the  Athenians,  prepared 
to  march  into  Asia,  and  Pttdemy  jobied  the  ecniKder- 
■ey  against  Perdiccas.  The  latter,  who  vras  then  in 
0^i|»doeta,  with  Aridsus  and  Alexander  the  infant 
•OB  of  Roxana,  held  a  council,  in  which  Antipater,  An- 
tigonus, and  Ptolemy  being  dodared  rebels  sgainat  the 
loyal  authority,  the  plan  of  the  campaign  against  them 
m  arranged.   Eumencs,  who  remamed  &it]|ful  to 


Perdiccas,  was  sf^inted  to  make  bead  against  Afr 
tipater  and  Antigonus,  while  Perdiccas,  having  wiik 
him  tbe  two  kines,  marched  to  attack  Ptolemy  in 
Egypt  He  wasgliowever,  nnsaeceeaful,  owing  to  hi* 
ill-concerted  measures ;  be  lost  a  number  of  men  in 
crossing  a  branch  of  tbe  Nile,  and  the  rest  became  die* 
contented,  and,  in  the  end,  Perdiccas  was  ra'irdercd  in 
his  tent,  B.C.  321,  after  holding  his  power  for  two 
years  from  the  desth  of  Alexander.  (Encycl.  Utt/iU 
Kiwwl;  vol.  17,  p.  435.) 

PiRDix,  nephew  of  I^alus.  He  is  said  to  Lave 
shown  a  great  genius  for  mechanics ;  having,  frr.ni  the 
contemplation  of  a  serpent's  teeth,  or,  according  to 
some,  of  tbe  back  bone  of  s  fish,  invented  the  saw. 
He  also  discovered  tbe  compasses.  Dsdalus,  jealous 
of  his  skill,  and  a[^rehenatve  of  the  rivalry  of  the  young 
man,  cast  bim  down  from  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  and 
killed  bim.  Tbe  poets  fabled  that  be  was  changed 
after  death  into  the  Inrd  called  Perdix  oi "  tartridge." 
(%gui../aA.,  S74.— Omd,  Met.,  8,  941,  se^f .)  The 
cry  of  the  partridge  resembles  very  much  the  noise 
made  by  a  saw  in  cntting  wood,  and  this  circumstance, 
in  all  likelihood,  gave  rise  to  the  fabie.  {BuffoH,  Hist. 
Nat.,  vol.  6,  n.  iS.—Gierig,  ad  Ovid,  I.  e.'i 

PsaaMMA.  I  Vtd.  Anna  Peicnna. 

PtBOA  or  P»oB  (Oipya  or  Him),  *  city  of  Paa*- 
phylia,  at  the  distance  m  sixty  stoma  inland  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ceitrua.  It  was  renowned  fm  the 
worship  of  Diana  Pergaa.  The  temple  of  the  goddess 
stood  on  s  hill  near. the  city,  and  a  festival  was  anna- 
ally  celebrated  in  her  honour.  {Callim.,  H.  in  iTian., 
1B7. — Slrab.,  667.)  Alexander  occupied  Perga  with 
part  of  his  army  after  qoittbg  Pbaselis  ;  and  wo  are 
mfonned  by  Arrian  that  the  road  between  these  two 

filaces  wBslong  and  difficult.  [Exp.  Al.,  1,  S6.)  Po- 
ybius  leads  us  to  suppose  that  Perga  belonged  rather 
to  Pisidia  than  Psmphylia  (5, 72, 9.— Compare  82,  25. 
—Iav.,  38, 37).  We  learn  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles (14,  24,  aeq.),  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  having 
*'  passed  throughout  Pisidia,  came  to  Pamphylia.  And 
when  they  tuuf  preached  the  word  in  Perga,  tboy  went 
down  into  Attalia."  Tbia  was  their  second  visit  to 
the  ^ce,  since  they  bad  come  thither  from  Cyprus. 
It  was  here  that  Jomi,  aurnamed  Mark,  departed  from 
them ;  for  which  he  iiKurred  tbe  censure  of  St.  Paul. 
(AcU  13,  13.)  Perga,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Notices, 
and  in  Hierocles  (p.  679),  stands  as  the  metropolis  oi 
Pamphylia.  (Compare  Plin.,  5,  23. — Steph.  Byz.,  a. 
f.  TU^^Y^.)  The  mine  of  ibis  city  are  probably  tfaoae 
noticed  by  General  Ki3iter,  under  the  name  of  Etki 
Eeleai,  between  Slauroi  and  Adalia.  (Leaie'a  A*ia 
Minor,  p.  132.)  Mr,  Fellows  says,  "The  6r8l  object 
that  strikes  tbe  traveller  on  srhving  here  (at  Pergs)  is 
the  extreme  beauty  of  the  situation  of  the  ancient  town, 
lying  between  and  upon  the  vAtm  of  two  bills,  with  an 
extensive  vallay  in  front,  watered  by  the  river  Cestrus, 
and  backed  1^  tbe  mountaina  of  T^ama."  He  sneaks 
also  of  the  rums  here  of  an  immense  and  beautiful  the- 
atie ;  and  likewise  of  the  remains  of  an  enormous 
building,  which  he  thinks  can  have  been  nothing  but  a 
palace  of  great  extent,  {Fdlovt'  Atia  Minor,  p.  191. 
—CrameP*  Atia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  279.) 

pKRsZiias  (ffsn.  -*,  in  tbe  plural  Pergama,  gen. 
-orum),  the  citadel  or  acropolis  of  Biom  {Horn.,  IL,  4, 
508),  and  sometimes  used  by  the  pooto  as  a  term  Ua 
the  ciLT  itself.  {Senec,  Trood.,  Ijt.— M.,  Agam., 
421.— Vtr^.,  JEn.,  1,  466,  &c.)  Tae  relationaUp  of 
tbe  word  Pergamos  to  the  Greek  irofiyoc  and  tbe  Ten- 
tonic  herg,  is  obvious.  The  names  of  the  towns  Bei^ 
in  llurace  and  Perge  In  Pamphylia,  eonUin  ibe  aama 
element  berg.  (Compare  the  Gothic  baurga;  the  Gor- 
man burg,  "  a  castle,  fort,  citadel;"  the  Irish  brog  and 
brug,  "a  grand  house  or  building;  a  fortified  place;  a 
palace  or  royal  residence,"  &c.)  The  writers  on  Lin- 
guistic seek  to  trace  these  and  other  cognate  expres- 
sions to  the  Sanscrit  root  joar  or  pur,  *'  to  fill,"  "  t« 
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hmbli,"  but  with  noveir  grett  success.  Coosalt  re- 
Muks  under  the  article  Mesemlina. — EitAbe0,  Parai- 
ttle  da  Lmgua,  p.  848.— £iil«dkmidf,  ytrgleiehatg 
i*r  Sprcchfa,  p.  S38.>--U.  or  pBRoimrK  (Il^fafUf 
•r  nipya/tov),  the  most  important  city  in  Mjstt,  situate 
in  the  southern  part  of  that  country,  in  a  plain  watered 
bj  two  small  rivers,  the  Selinus  and  Cetiua,  which  af- 
teATsrd  joined  the  Caicua.  This  celebrated  city  is 
mmtion^  for  the  firat  time  in  Xenophon's  Anatuaii 
(7,  84).  Xenophon  remained  here  for  soma  time  as 
Uflgueat  of  Gorgion  and  Gongylue,  who  appear  to  have 
kMn  the  possesBOri  of  the  place.  (Compare  Hi»t.  Gr., 
3.  If  4.)  It  would  seem  to  hare  been  at  first  a  for- 
tress of  considerable  natural  strength,  eitoate  on  the 
lop  of  a  conical  hill,  and,  when  the  city  began  to  be 
formed  arofind  the  base  of  this  bill,  the  fortress  aerred . 
M  a  citadel.  In  consequence  of  the  strength  of  the 
place,  it  wu  selected  by  Lysimachna,  Awxaoder's 
general,  as  a  place  of  security  for  the  reception  and 
preservation  of  his  great  wealth,  said  to  amount  to  the 
enoiiDous  Slim  of  9UO0  talents.  The  care  of  this  treas- 
ure  waa  confided  to  Pbilelsrua  of  Tium  in  Bithynia, 
in  whom  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence.  Philetie- 
rus  remained  for  a  long  time  faithful  to  his  charge  ;  but, 
baving  been  injuriously  treated  by  Arainoe,  the  wife  of 
Lyiinuchus,  who  sought  to  prejudice  the  mind  of  ber 
husband  against  him,  he  was  induced  to  withdraw  his 
•llegisnce  from  that  prince,  and  declare  himself  inde- 

tenuent.  The  misfortunes  of  I^ysimachus  prevented 
im  from  taking  vengeance  on  the  oSeoder,  and  thus 
Philetanis  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  tb^ 
town  snd  treasure  for  tweijty  years,  baring  contrived, 
by  dexterous  management  and  wise  measures,  to  re- 
main at  peace  with  all  the  neighbourii^  powers.  He 
tnnsmitted  the  possession  of  his  principality  to  Eu- 
menes,  bis  r.cphew.  An  account  of  the  reign  of  this 
monarch,  and  of  the  other  kings  of  Pcrgamus,  has  been 
already  given.  {Vid.  Eumenes  II.,  ill. ;  Attalua  I., 
n..  III.)— After  the  death  of  AtUlua  III.,  who  lefl  his 
dominiona  by  will  to  the  Romans,  Aristonicus,  a  nat- 
ml  aon  of  Eumenes,  the  fatber'of  Attatos,  opposed 
An  arrangement,  and  endearoured  to  estabiiah  him- 
self 00  the  throne  ;  but  he  was  vanquished  and  made 
prisoner,  and  the  Romans  finally  took  possession  of  the 
kingdom,  which  henceforth  became  a  province  of  the 
empire  under  the  name  of  Asia.  (Stroi.,  624,  646  ) 
Petgamus  continued  to  flourish  and  prosper  as  a  Ro- 
man city,  so  that  Pliny  (5,  32)  does  not  scruple  to 
style  it  "longt  darittvaatm  Asia  Pergamum."  To. 
the  Christian  the  history  of  Poigamua  afibrds  an  ad- 
ditional interest,  since  it  is  one  of  the  seven  ch^irches 
of  Asia  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Revelations.  Though 
eondemnation  is  passed  upon  it  as  one  of  the  churches 
infected  by  the  Nicolaitan  heresy,  its  faithful  servants, 
mora  especially  the  martyr  Antipas,  are  noticed  as 
holding  fast  the  name  of  Christ.  (Ret.  3,  12,  teqq.) 
— Petgamus  was  famed  for  lU  library,  which  yielded 
only  to  that  of  Alezandi^i  in  extent  sno  value.  (Slrab., 
•94. — Atherurus,  1,  8.)  It  was  founded  by  Eumenea 
II,,  and  conaisttid  of  no  less  than  200,000  volumes. 
This  noble  collection  waa  afterward  given  by  Antony 
to  Cleopatra,  who  transported  it  to  Alexandrea,  where 
It  fenned  pert  of  Uw  5|dandid  library  in  the  lattor  city. 
{KtU.,  Vit.  Ant.,  69.)  It  was  from  their  being  first 
OMd  for  wridng  in  Mt  library  that  parchment  skins 
were  celled  "  rerg^auM  ckarla"  {Varro,  ap.  Plin., 
13,  11),  but  it  ia  moneous  to  say  that  parchment  was 
invented  et  Pergamus.  What  drove  Eumenes  to  em- 
^yii^  ii  for  bocks,  waa  the  circumstance  of  Ptole- 
my's having  fcnbidden  the  exportation  of  papyrus  from 
Us  kingdom,  in  order  to  check,  if  possible,  the  growth 
af  the  Porgamenian  library,  and  |»«vent  it  from  rival- 
Htig  his  '^wn — Pergamus  was  the  native  place  of  the 
celebrated  Galen.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  was  a 
fan  MIR  temple  of  ^seulspius,  which,  among  other 
yri  ilegcs,  bnd  thai  of  au  asrlua.  Ths  eeocoone  of 
lOM 


\.ndividuals  to  this  temple  was  akaust  Hitltont  nomei 
or  cessation.  They  passed  the  night  there  u  imkt 
the  deity,  who  eommumoatad  Mediae,  eithti  ii 
dre«ns  or  by  the  moatha  of  hie  pcioet^  i^  diMribe- 
ted  drags  snd  performed  ehimtgicb  opcmtioM.  Ths 
Emperor  Caracalla,  A.D.  216,  repaired  to  PergMW 
for  the  recovery  of  his  hcaxh.  bat  .£actilapins  was  sa- 
moved  by  his  prayers.  When  Pmaias,  aeeond  king 
of  Bithynis,  was  forced  to  nise  the  Mge  of  i^^anoi, 
he  neerlv  destroyed  this  temple,  vriueh  ataod  ceoiigir 
ou»  to  the  theatre,  witbont  the  ntf  waUa.^ — Tbe  nmi- 
em  town  retains  the  name  of  Bergaauh  or  Bergmt, 
and  is  still  a  place  of  considerable  importaaee.  Mr. 
Fellows,  who  vieitod  it  in  1838,  esys  that  it  is  as  bosf 
and  thriving  as  heavy  taxation  will  allow,  and  baa  setn 
or  eight  khans.  {Tour  i»  Atit  Mmor,  a.  34.)  It 
contains  man^  eztaBsin  nine.  CoL  Leue  iakaai 
us,  that  renama  of  the  temple  of  JGUcH^jiDs,  of  tlis 
theatre,  stadium,  amphitheatre,  and  several  other  buiU- 
ings,  are  still  to  be  seen.  {JotinuU,  p.  266.)  Mr.  FtJ 
lows  remarits,  that  the  walls  of  the  Toriti^  booses  irt 
full  of  the  relics  of  marbles,  with  omamencs  of  Um 
richest  Grecian  art  (p.  34.— Cr«ier'«  AtiM  Miner, 
vol.  I,  p.  136,  tega.y 
PsaoB.    Vid.  Perga. 

PiBiANDn.aonof Cypse!as,tyrantofC(mnih.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  sovereign  power,  and  ir 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  dispfayed  a  d^rec  ol 
moderation  unknown  to  his  parent.  Having  subse- 
quently, however,  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Thia- 
sybttlus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  he  is  said  by  Hetodotns  to 
mve  aurpaseed,  from  that  time,  bi«  btba  Cypselas  a 
cruelty  and  crime.  It  ia  certain  tbat,  if  the  particQlin 
which  the  hietwian  baa  lelaied  of  hb  conduct  lowanl* 
his  own  family  be  authentic,  they  would  folly  yutifj 
the  execration  be  has  expresred  for  the  ehaiaetef  ai 
this  disgusting  tyrant  (6,  S2  ;  3,  SO,  &c}.  Notwitb- 
standing  these  enormities,  Periander  waa  disticfnisbed 
for  his  love  of  science  and  literature,  which  eeliiled 
him  to  be  ranked  among  tfie  seven  eagea  of  Gnece. 
(IHog.  l4urt.,  Vil.  Period.)  Aecordiitig  to  Aiisietle, 
he  reigned  44  years,  and  wsa  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Psammetichos,  who  lived  three  years  only.  (OssKr'a 
Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  13.)—  Herodotos  lelatea,  that 
Periander,  having  sent  a  messenger  to  Thnsybolos  ol 
Uiletus,  to  ascertain  from  bim  in  what  way  ha  leight 
reign  moat  aecnrely,  Tbrasybohte  led  the  messeoger 
out  of  the  city,  and,  taking  him  tlu«ugh  a  field  of  fund- 
ing con,  kept  interrogating  bim  about  tbe  object  (rf  hi* 
mission,  ana  every  now  and  then  atriking  dam.  an  car 
of  grain  that  was  taller  than  the  rest.  After  hani^ 
paned  through  the  field,  he  disnilseed  the  man  wiiiwai 
any  answer  to  his  message.  On  his  retnm  to  Corinth, 
the  messenger  reported  to  Periatnler  ell  that  bad  oc- 
curred, and  the  latter,  quickly  perceiving  what  Hue- 
sybnlus  meant  by  nis  apparently  etnage  conduct,  pat 
to  death  the  most  pmninent  and  powmnl  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Corinth.  {Hend.,  6,  93.)  Ntdmhr  thinks 
that  this  story  furnished  the  matoiials  for  the  some- 
what similar  one  related  of  Sextos  Tarquioins  snd  the 
people  of  Gabii.  {Rom.  Hitt.,  vol.  1,  p.  450^  Bmg. 
irantl.)  Plutarch,  however,  makee  Pniaoder  to  have 
disapproved  of  the  advice  which  Thrasybulos  eflesiJy 
gave  him,  and  not  to  have  followsd  it.   tSipl.  Stp. 

pp.,  ed.  Reiake,  vol.  6,  p.  668.)  Arnietia, 
on  the  other  hand,  reverses  the  story,  and  says  that  Pe- 
riander was  applied  to  by  Thrasybulus,  and  did  whd 
Herodotus  makes  the  Utter  to  have  done.  (PiJU.,  1, 
1  l.—U.^  6,  10.— Consult  Crmter,  vt  Heni-,  5.  92  ) 

PixToLEe  {Uxpuci^)  was  son  of  Xantbippos,  wbn 
defeated  the  Peruana  at  Mycale,  and  of  Agahsle,  ntece 
of  the  famous  Cliethenes.  (Herod.,  6, 131.)  He  was 
thna  the  representative  of  a  noble  family,  and  be  im- 
proved the  advantages  of  birth  by  tboae  of  edocatws. 
He  attended  the  teaching  of  Danton,  who  corn  muD  tes- 
ted ptditieal  mauuction  in  the       of  move  lessees 
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Keao  iho  ElMtic ;  mi,  moat  eapecully,  of  the  subtle 
tnd  profound  AtwxBgoru.  Platarch's  account  obows 
that  M  tcqnind  from  Anaxagona  monl  «■  well  u 
phytiMi  iniths ;  and  that,  wUte  he  learoed  onoagb  of 
MttoDomj  10  raise  him  abora  vulgar  enm,  the  same 
teaeben  sillied  him  with  those  noUona  of  the  ordei^ 
\f  anangemoDt  of  eociety  which  vrttre  alWwant  so 
noch  tbo  object  of  his  public  life.  But  all  these  atud- 
iee  had  a  political  etra ;  and  the  same  activity  and 
acutcnesB  wtucb  led  him  into  physics]  inqniries,  gave 
hi*a  the  will  and  the  power  to  become  nilet  of  Athens. 
Il  hie  yooth,  old  men  tneed  a  likenMS  to  Pisis- 
Intoa,  which,  joined  to  the  obftone  adTantages  with 
which  he  would  have  entered  pnblie  lift,  excited  dis- 
tmat,  and  sciaally  seems  to  have  retarded  hie  appear- 
ance on  tbe  stage  of  politics.  However,  about  the 
year  469,  two  years  after  the  ostracism  of  Themis- 
toclea,  and  aboat  the  time  when  Aristides  died,  Per- 
icles came  forward  in  a  pnblto  capacity,  and  befHo 
kmg  became  head  of  a  party  Of^MMed  to  uat  of  Ctmon 
tlM  son  of  Miltiades.  Plutarch  accuses  Pericles  of 
taking  Um  democratic  side  because  Cimon  headed  that 
of  tbe  nobles.  A  popuUr  era  usually  strenethens  the 
bands  of  tbe  executive,  and  is  therefore  unfavourable 
to  public  liberty ;  and  the  Persian  war  seems  to  have 
been  emphatically  so  to  Athens,  as  at  its  termination 
die  fouMl  herself  under  the  guidance  of  a  statesman 
iriw  peitook  more  of  the  character  of  a  general  than 
3f  the  prime  minister.  {Heeren**  PaUt.  AnH^.  ^ 
Grate.)  Cimon's  character  was  in  itself  a  guanoiee 
against  aggrandizement,  either  on  his  own  part  or  oth- 
ers ;  bet  we  may  perhaps  give  Pericles  credit  for  see- 
ing the  danger  of  so  much  power  in  less  scrupulous 
buds  than  Cimon's.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Pericles  took 
the  poptilu  side,  and,  as  aoch,  became  the  opponent 
of  Oiaion.  Abool  tlie  time  when  Cimon  was  prose- 
evted  and  fined  (B.C.  461),  Pericles  began  his  first 
nttaek  on  the  ariatocracy  tlwongh  the  side  of  tbe  Are- 
opagoa ;  and  in  apite  of  Cimon,  and  of  an  advocate 
yet  more  powerful  (the  poet  jEschylus),  succeeded  in 
ilopri*ing  tbe  Areopagus  of  its  judicial  powers,  except 
in  certain  ineonsiaeraUe  casea.  This  brtam|4i  pte- 
caded,  if  it  did  not  produce,  the  ostraciam  of  Cimon 
^.C.  461).  From  Uits  time  unHI  Cimon'a  recall, 
iriiich  Mr.  Tbirlvnil  places,  though  doubtfully,  in  the 
year  453,  we  find  Pericles  acting  as  a  milita^  com- 
mander,  and  hy  hie  valour  at  Tanagra  preventing  the 
regret  which  Cimon's  absence  would  otherwise  un- 
doubtedly hare  created.  What  caused  him  to  bring 
•bout  tlts  recall  of  Cimon  is  doubtful ;  perhaps,  as 
Mr.  Thiriwall  anggasts.  to  strengthen  himself  against 
Ilia  most  virulent  opponents  by  conciliating  the  more 
Moderate  of  them,  such  as  their  great  Imder  him- 
self. After  the  death  of  Cimon,  Thoeydides  took  bis 
l^ace,  and  for  soma  time  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
stationary  party.  He  was  a  better  rhetorician  than 
CiOMm;  in  fact,  more  statesman  than,  warrior ;  but 
the  inSoenca  of  Paridee  waa  irreaistible ;  and  in  444 
'nweydides  was  oatraeiied,  which  period  we  may  con- 
aider  as  the  taming  point  of  Perielei^power,  and  after 
which  it  waa  welmigh  absolute.  We  are  nnaUe  to 
trace  the  exact  steps  by  which  Athens  rose  from  the 
sitoation  of  chief  among  allies  to  that  of  miatnss 
over  tribotariea;  but  it  seems  j»etty  clear  tliat  Per- 
idea  aided  in  the  change,  and  mereaaed  their  eontri- 
bationa  nearly  one  third.  His  finishing  blow  to  dm 
fatdependence  of  the  allies  vras  die  conquest  of  Samoa 
■ad  Byzantium,  a  tnnsaetioo  belonging  rather  to  lu»- 
tory  than  biograpbjr ;  be  aecured  his  success  by  plsnt- 
Im  colonies  in  varioua  plsces,  so  ss  to  accustom  the 
•Ivee  to  look  on  Athens  aa  the  capital  of  a  great  em- 

E'  a,  of  which  diev  themselves  were  component  P<Dt*t 
I  still  possessed  no  independent  existence.  From 
lUa  time  till  the  beginniiv  of  tbe  Peloponnesitn  war, 
Parities  amwars  engaged  in  peaceful  pursuits.  He 
warmeted  a  third  wall  fton  Atbens  to  the  haibonr  of 


tbe  Pineus.  He  covered  the  Acrapolis  wKh  mognift 
eect  buildings,  and  encoursged  public  tsste  by  tbe  sn> 
rest  of  all  methods,  the  accustoming  the  eye  to  statu- 
esque and  architectural  beauty.  At  Athens,  as  is 
aainlly  the  case,  poetry  had  tlie  start  of  the  kindred 
arte ;  but,  during  the  age  of  Pericles,  ft  atuined  to  a 
neater  height  toaa  had  ever  before  been  reached.  ' 
The  drama  was  then  at  perTeciiuni  in  the  bands  of 
Sophocles  ;  and,  by  enabling  the  poor  to  attend  theat- 
rical representations,  Pericles  nurtured  their  tBste.and 
increa<ed  his  own  popularity  by  tfaua  throwins  open  tbe 
theatre  to  all.  This  precedent  whether  made  by  Per^ 
idea  or'not,  ultimately  proTed  man  ruinous  to  the 
state  than  any  defeat.  It  made  the  people  a  aet  of 
pleasure- takers,  with  all  that  restlessness  in  ibe  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  which  usually  belongs  to  the  privileged 
few.  Another  innovation,  of  which  Pericles  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  author)  was  equally  injurious 
m  its  coDseqaenees,  Unt,  namely,  of  paying  the  dicssts 
in  the  courts.  At  first  the  pay  was  only  moderate; 
but  it  (grated  as  a  premium  on  tde  attendance  at 
lawsuits,  the  causes  became  a'  mode  of  excitement  t« 
a  people  whose  intellectual  activity  made  them  partic- 
ularly eager  for  anything  of  the  kind,  and  thence  re 
suited  tlut  litigious  spirit  which  is  so  admirably  ridi- 
culed in  the  "  Wasps"  of  Aristophanes.  But  we  may 
well  excuse  misUkcs  of  this  kind,  grounded  probably 
on  a  false  view  of  civil  rights  and  outiea,  ench  ss  an 
AUieatsn,  with  tbe  bigheat  possible  sense  of  the  dig- 
oily  of  Athens,  would  be  the  most  likely  to  fall  into. 
Pericles,  no  doubt,  had  an  honest  and  serious  wish  to 
establish  such  an  empire  for  Athens  as  should  enaUo 
her  citizens  to  subsist  entirely  on  the  contributions  of 
their  dmendant  allies,  and,  like  a  class  of  rulers,  to  di- 
rect and  gorem  the  vriitde  of  that  empire,  of  which  the 
mere  hrale  ibtee  and  pbynesl  labour  were  tn  be  sup- 
plied by  a  lass  noUe  race.  Pericles  was  descended,  as 
we  have  aeeo,  by  tbe  mother's  side  from  the  family  of 
Cliathenes,  and  he  was  thus  implicated,  according  tc 
the  religious  notions  of  those  times,  in  the  guilt  of  the 
murder  of  Cylon's  partisaaa,  which  was  committed  at 
Uie  very  altara  of  Uie  A<aopoli8.  (Tfttieyif-,  1,  IM.— 
Hered.,  ft,  70,  dtc.)  Tbe  Lacedvmoniana,  before  tbe 
actual  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  urged 
on  the  Athenians  the  necessity  of  banishing  tbe  mem- 
bers of  the  family  who  had  committed  Uiis  offence 
against  religion,  whibb  was  onlv  an  indirect  way  of 
attacking  Pericles  and  driving  bim  into  exile.  The 
Athenians  retorted  by  urging  the  I^cedsmontaos  to 
cleanse  themselves  from  guilt  incurred  by  the  death 
Paaeanias.  (Fifi.  I^osanias.)  Pericles  lived  to 
direct  tbe  Peloponnesian  war  for  two  years.  His  pol- 
icy was  that  of  tit>com|m)mising  dMogh  cautious  re- 
sistance, and  his  great  effiirt  uas  to  induce  the  Athe- 
nians to  consider  Attica  in  the  light  merely  of  a  post, 
to  be  held  or  resigned  as  occasion  required,  not  of  hal- 
lowed ground,  to  lose  which  was  to  be  equivalent  to 
tlie  loes  of  aU.  In  the  speech  which  he  made  before 
war  waa  declared,  as  it  is  recorded  by  Thucydidea,  be 
impressed  tbe  .\tbenians  widi  these  opinions,  represent- 
ing tbe  superiority  of  their  navy  and  the  importance  of 
avoiding  conflicts  in  the  field,  which,  if  anccessful, 
could  only  bring  temporary  advantage ;  if  the  contrary^ 
irould  be  irretrievable.  At  the  ei^  of  the  first  cam- 
paigD,  Pniclas  dalrwred  sn  orstion  upon  those  wb» 
nad  fatten  hi  the  war,  as  be  had  done  before  at  to* 
cloae  of  tbe  Sanuan  war.  From  thtt  qwech  (at  lesst 
if  "nmcydidea  reported  welt)  we  learn  what  Pericleo 
coiraidered  to  be  the  character  of  a  good  citizen,  ant 
we  see  in  what  strong  contrast  he  pisced  the  Spar- 
tan to  the  Athenian  method  of  bringing  op  members 
(rf'the  slate.  Tbia  speech,  tbe  most  remaifcabto  of 
the  compositions  of  antiquity— tbe  foil  tranafbaioa  of 
vrinch  into  a  OMtdem  language  is  an  impossibility — ei- 
hMls  a  more  complete  view  of  the  intellectual  powtf 
■od  moral  cbuaeter  of  Pericles  tban  all  that  the  hista 
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f  U'  and  oiographen  bare  said  of  him.  The  fonn  in  i 
which  the  great  orator  and  statesmaQ  has  imtudiod  i 
hn  lofty  coDceptiona,  is  beauty  cbaateued  and  eleva- 
ted Iqr  a  noble  severity.  Athena  and  Athenians  are  i 
the  objects  which  his  ambition  seeks  to  itnoionalize,  | 
■nd  the  whole  world  is  the  theatre  and  the  witness  of  , 
ber  glorious  exploits.  His  philosophy  leaches  that  life 
'  ■  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed  ;  death  a  thing  not  to  be  fear- 
ad.  The  plague  at  Athens  soon  followed,  and  its  de- 
eiliuting  effects  made  retirtint  less  iikeome  to  the 
people ;  but,  while  it  dampetftheir  activity,  it  increased 
tbeir  impatience  of  war.  In  spite  of  another  harangue, 
in  which  be  represented  most  forcibly  how  absurd  it 
would  b«  to  allow  circumstances  like  a  plague  to  in* 
v*rfere  with  his  well-laid  pUns,  he  was  brought  to  trial 
sod  fined,  but  his  influence  returned  when  the  fit  was 
over.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  having  lost  his 
two  legitimata  sons,  his  sister,  and  many  of  his  beat 
frienda,  he  fell  ill,  and,  after  a  lingering  sicknesa,  died. 
Some  beautiful  tales  are  told  of  his  deathbed,  all  tend- 
ing to  show  that  the  calm  foresight  and  humanity  for 
which  he  was  so  remarkable  in  life  did  not  desert  him 
in  death.  It  is  an  intersattng  question,  and  one  which 
continually  presents  itself  to  the  student  of  history, 
how  far  those  frcat  men,  who  always  appear  at  impor- 
tant junctnrea  Tor  the  assertion  of  some  principle  or  the 
eiri7ing  out  of  some  great  natjona)  object,  ue  coi>- 
■ciooa  of  the  work  which  is  appointed  for  them  to  do.  ' 
It  would,  for  instance,  be  most  instructive,  could  we 
now  ascertain  to  what  extent  Pericles  foresaw  that 
approaching  contest  of  principles,  a  small  part  only  of 
which  he  lived  to  direct.  Looking  from  a  diMaace^ 
we  can  see  a  kind  of  necesaity  imprinted  on  bis  actioiu^ 
and  diink  we  trace  their  depeodance  on  each  other  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  barmoniie.  Athens  was  to 
be  preserved  by  accessions  of  power,  wealth,  and  civ- 
ilization, to  maintair.  a  conflict  in  which,  had  she  been 
vanquished,  the  peculiar  character  of  Spartan  institu- 
lione  might  have  irreparably  blighted  those  germes  of 
eivilizatioa,  the  fruit  of  which  ul  succeeding  genera- 
tfena  hare  enjoyed.  Bat  bow  should  this  boT  Her 
Icador  must  nave  been  a  single  person,  for  enei^etic 
unity  of  purpose  was  needed,  such  as  no  cluster 
of  contemporary  or  string  of  successive  rulers  could 
have  been  expected  to  show.  1  hat  ruler  must  have 
Boverned  according  to  the  laws,  for  a  tyrant  would 
nave  been  expelled  by  the  sword  of  the  Spartans,  aa 
so  many  other  tyrants  were,  or  by  the  voice  of  the 
eomiBonalty,  oveiy  day  growing  into  greater  power. 
Moroover,  witbont  being  given  to  change,  he  must 
faave  been  prepared  to  modify  existing  institutions  so 
aa  to  suit  the  altered  character  of  the  times.  He  must 
have  been  above  his  age  in  matters  of  religious  belief, 
and  yet  of  so  catholic  h  temper  aa  to  respect  prejudi- 
ces in  which  he  had  no  share  ;  for  otherwise,  in  ao  tol- 
erut  an  age,  ho  wonid  pndiably  have  incurred  Uie  fate 
af  Anazagoras,  and  destroyed  hit  own  political  ioflu- 
aace  wi^ont  making  bla  countrymen  one  wbit  the 
wiser.  He  must  hare  been  a  man  of  taste,  or  be 
would  not  have  been  able  to  go  along  with  and  direct 
that  artistic  skill,  which  arose  instantly  on  the  abolition 
of  tboie  old  religiose  notions  forbidding  any  departure 
from  Kvditional  iMcmblances  in  the  delineation  of  the 
foatnres  ofgoda  and  heroes,  otherwise  he  would  have 
lost  one  grand  bold  upon  the  people  of  Athena.  If 
Pkriclea  bad  not  poaaeased  oratorical  skill,  he  would 
Mver  have  won  his  way  to  popularity ;  and  later  in  life 
be  Boat  have  been  able  to  direct  an  army,  or  the  ex- 
pedition to  Samoa  might  have  been  fatal  to  that  edifice 
of  power  which  he  had  been  so  long  in  building. 
Lastly,  had  he  not  lived  to  strengthen  the  resolve  of 
the  wavering  people  while  the  troopa  of  Sparu  were 
TOBily  nvagmg  toe  lliriAriaD  plain,  the  PetimonnesiBn 
war  would  nave  been  prematurely  ended,  ana  that  les- 
son, so  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  powers  which  a  free 
pronle  rtn  exerciae  under  evcrv  kind  of  mi^Ktune, 


would  have  been  lost  to  potterily.  {Emtyd.  Vtifi 
Knovl.,  ToL  17,  p.  445,  «e;a.)— As  regard  the  an- 
nexion that  eziated  between  Pericles  and  the  cclefaik- 
ted  Atpssia,  consult  remarks  under  the  latter  snide. 

Ferillus,  an  ingenious  artist,  who  made  a  bioca 
bull  as  an  instrument  of  torture,  and  presented  it  to 
Phalaris,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum.    His  native  city  bw 
not  been  ascertained.    In  the  psendo-epistlea  of  Pbsr 
luis  he  is  called  an  Athenian ;  but  it  is  more  pnbabii 
that  he  waa  a  Sicilian,  perbape  an  AgrigeDtiiie.  {Bat 
ley  m  Phakait,  p.  382,  ei.  1816.)   The  twazen  hi 
age  which  he  fabricated  waa  hollow,  and  bad  an  opefr 
ing  or  door  {■dvpif)  on  the  upper  part  tii  the  bsd^ 
where  the  shoulder-blades  a[q>roach  each  oth»(r^ 
ruf  iTwufUai. — Polyb.,  12,  2fi).   Throng  this  opm- 
ing  the  victim  of  the  tyrant's  cruelty  was  intradnced 
into  the  body  of  the  ball,  and,  a  fire  being  kindled  be- 
neath the  belly  of  the  image,  was  slowly  roasted  alive; 
while  the  ciy  of  the  suSerer,  as  it  came  forth  from  tbs 
mouth  of  the  bull,  resembled  the  roaring  of  a  bring 
animal.    Phalaris  is  said  to  have  tried  tbe  czpetiment 
first  upon  the  artist  himself.    He  lost  bis  own  Jifl, 
too,  according  to  Ovid,  in  this  same  manner,  hariiy 
himself  been  burned  in  the  bull  whtm  stripped  of  Jus 
tyranny,  and  having  had  his  tongue  previooaly  cot  onl: 
(      Max.,  3,  8.  —PkaL,  Eput.,  IDS.— P/w..  U,  8. 
—LiteUut,Pludaria prior,  \l — 0^ili^44l.)  Ac- 
cording to  Lucian's  sccount,  pipes  wise  lo  be  inserted 
into  the  nostrils  of  the  bull  when  a  penon  was  about 
to  suffer,  and  the  cry  of  the  victim  would  come  lonh 
with  a  kind  of  low,  moaning  music      jSo^  il  Aia  tw* 
ov^uv  fuXri  dn-oreXeffri,  cla  Atjvpwraro,  so!  hcaui^ 
ou  dpvvddect  KOI  /nwQOf  rtu  jvepunnw. — Lseies,  L 
e.).   This,  however,  it  all  enibeUiahiDeDt ;  and  is  lb 
same  light,  no  doubt,  are  we  to  regard  what  this  wri- 
ter also  tells  us,  that  Fbalaria,  after  having  pawhti 
the  srtiat  by  means  of  bis  own  work,  sent  the  bull  as 
an  oflering  to  Apollo  at  Delphi ;  unless,  as  Bcntley 
inclines  to  believe,  there  was  some  tnditioa  that  the 
bull  had  been  so  sent,  and  that,  baviDg  been  rsjacted 
by  the  priests,  it  waa  carried  back  to  AaigtBtom. 
{BaUUy  OH  Pkataru,  p.  S83.>~Timns,  the  Sicilias 
historian,  who  wrote  about  the  I28ih  Olymfud  (B.C. 
S68-264),  maintained,  as  we  are  informed  bj  Pdybiua 
(12,25)  and  Diodoras  Siculus  (13, 90),  tint  the  wboU 
story  of  the  bull  of  Phalaris  was  a  mere  ficbon,  though 
it  had  been  so  much  talked  of  by  historians  aa  wdl  as 
poets.   Tbe  two  writen  just  mentionedr  bowever,  un- 
dertake to  refute  Ibis  assertion  of  TiauBu*,  snd  inlans 
us  thst  tbe  bmen  bull  of  Phalaris  was  carried  off  btm 
Agrigentum  by  the  Cartbcginians ;  and  that,  wbn 
Carthsge  was  uken  by  the  younger  Sctpio,  tbe  image 
was  restored  to  Agrigentum  by  the  Rotnan  command- 
er, iu  identity  having  been  fully  proved  by  tbe  oren- 
ing  on  the  back  alluded  to  above.    {PofybiMs,  L  *. 
—Diod.  Sic.,  t.  e.)  Tbe  sdwliaat  on  Pindar  {P^ 
1,  186}  gives  the  nsrraUoD  of  Timsoa  in  a  difieieet 
way ;  for  he  tells  us,  from  this  bisloriao,  that  the 
Agrigentines  cast  the  bull  of  Phalaris  into  the  sea; 
and  mat  the  bull  in  Agrigentum,  which  in  bis  (Tims- 
us')  time  was  shown  for  that  of  Plularis,  was  onl; 
an  effigy  of  the  river  GtA%.   From  this  it  would  ap- 
pear, ibat  TiuMBua  did  not  deny  that  tbo  tyrant  had  a 
brazen  bull,  bat  only  censured  tbe  mistase  of  tbosa 
who  took  a  Uuriform  image  of  a  river  for  tL  Benu 
lev  thinks,  however,  thai  few  will  prefn  ibe  acctmoi 
of  the  scholiast  to  that  of  Polybms  and  Dtodorua 
(Phal.,  p.  380),  but  perhapa  the  solution  which  GSkr 
proposes  is  the  best,  namely,  that  the  bull  of  PhaUns 
had  been  canicd  away  to  Carthage,  and  that  the  om 
which  Timaus  saw  at  Agrifcentum  was  actually  a  tan 
riform  e^[y  of  tbe  river  Oela.   The  only  dilEculn 
that  remains  is  tbe  statement  respecting  tbe  boll  e 
Phalaris  having  been  cast  into  the  sea,  whkb  mMf 
possibly  be  an  error  on  tbe  part  of  the  scbohasL 
[GSUer,  ie  Sit»  tt  orig.  ^rracw..  p.  274  -  C^omaaia 
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Ab  temaT&«  ot  Bliekk,a4  Sekol.,  I.  e.,innat. — Find., 
Op.,  vol.  2,  p.  310.) — A«  roguds  the  name  of  the  ar- 
tist himaeir,  moat  authors  adopt  the  form  Perillvs,  as 
we  have  given  it;  Lucian,  however,  and  the  scholiast 
Ml  Pindai  have  Perilaut,  and  Bentley  also  prefers  this. 
The  change,  indeed,  Tiom  II£P1AA0£  to  HEPIAA- 
OZ  it  M  extremely  easf ,  that  one  or  the  other  must 
b*  a  mer^  error  of  tranacription.  A  similsr  name  has 
been  critinlly  diacuased  by  Hermann  in  bis  work  en- 
titled, "  UelKr  BSckht  BcharttUung  der  Grieek.  In- 
fdH/ien  (p.  106.— Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  a.  v.). 

pKRiNTHUs.  a  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Propoi:tis,  west  of  Bjrxanttum.  It  was  originally  col- 
cnized  by  the  Suniins  {Sejpim.,  CA.,  t.  71S. — »eylax, 
p.  88),  and  was  said  to  have  reeeiTed  its  name  from 
tbe  Epidaurian  Perinthus,  one  of  the  followers  of  Orea-, 
tea.  Another  account,  however,  aaaigned  its  founda- 
tion to  Hercules,  and  the  inhabitants  themselvea  would 
seem  to  have  believed  this,  from  their  having  a  figure 
of  Heiculea  on  the  reverse  of  their  coins.  Perinthus 
eoon  became  a  place  of  great  trade,  and,  enrpasaing  in 
this  tbe  neighbouring  tielymbria,  eventually  riva  fled 
Byzantintn.  When  this  last-mentioned  city,  howev- 
er, fi^l  onder  ihe  Spartan  power.  Perinthus  was  com- 
pelled lo  follow  its  example.  It  subsequently  suffered 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Tbracians,  but  principally  from 
those  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  besieged  and  vig- 
orously pressed  the  city,  but  wsa  anable  to  take  it. 
The  city  was  ailuate  on  a  small  peninsula,  and  the 
istbmat  eooaecting  it  with  the  mainland  was  only  a 
atvlium  broad,  according  to  Ephoins,  but  Pliny  (4, 
1 1]  makes  it  somewhat  more.  Tbe  place  was  built 
aloi'g  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  afforded  lo  one  spproacb- 
tcg  it  the  appearance  of  a  theatre,  the  inner  rows  of 
dwellings  heing  overtopped  by  those  behind.  (Diod., 
16,  78.)  Perinthus  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  city 
•vcn  aoder  the  KomaD  power,  and  received  a  great 
secession  of  power  when  its  rtval  Byzsntinm  felt  un- 
der tbe  displeasure  of  the  Emperor  Severua.  The 
ease  was  altered,  however,  when  Constantine  trans- 
farred  the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium ;  and  about 
this  peiiod  we  6nd  Perinthus  appearing  with  the  addi- 
tional name  of  Heraclea,  without  our  being  able  to  bs- 
eettein  either  the  exact  cause  or  pe^>d  of  die  change. 
Plolemy,  it  is  true,  says  "  PeriDthus  or  Hersclea,"  but 
this  is  evidently  the  iiitenKtlation  of  some  later  schoii- 
ist.  The  coins  of  this  place  reach  opward  to  the  time 
of  Aurelian :  they  bear  no  other  name  but  that  of  Pe- 
rintbua.  With  the  writers  of  the  fourth  century,  on 
tile  other  band,  the  more  usual  name  is  Hersclea; 
ibcMgh  tiiey  almost  al!  add  tfaet  the  city  was  once 
called  Perinthus,  or  else,  like  Ammisnns  Mtrcellinus, 
|cun  both  names  together.  Hence  it  would  appear 
ikat  tbe  change  of  appellation  was  a  gradaal  one,  and 
not  soddenty  made,  m  accordance  witn  the  command 
of  any  emperor,  as  in  the  case  of  ConsUntinople.  Af- 
ter this  lut-mentioned  place  Perinthus  was  the  most 
important  city  in  this  quarter  of  Thrace.  Jastinian  re< 
boilt  the  ancient  palace  in  it,  and  repaired  tbe  aque- 
docla.  [Proeop-t  JBiif.,  4,  9.)  It  could  not,  indeed, 
ba  an  nnimportant  city,  as  all  the  main  roads  to  By- 
sintion)  from  Italy  and  Cireece  met  hero.  The  mod- 
«n  Erekli  bccupies  the  site  of  tbe  ancient  ei^.  (JUan- 
mert,  Geagr.,  vol.  7,  p.  174,  teqq.) 

PeripatxtIci  (IleptffOTiiTiKot),  a  name  given  to  the 
followers  of  Aristotle.  According  to  the  common  se- 
eeoDt,  the  eeet  vrere  called  1^  this  anwllatiini  ftom 
the  cirenmatanca  of  their  master's  woMuif  atoal  aa 
he  dieeonrsed  with  his  pupils  (Ile/Mfl-aTTTrMof,  iiri  roS 
wtfiiwanhi).  Others,  bowevn,  more  correc^,  de- 
rive the  name  from  the  public  walk  (irepfn-arof)  in  the 
Ljcaum,  which  Aristotle  and  his  disciples  were  ac- 
custoraed  to  frequent.  {Bntcker,  Hitt.  Crit.  PkU., 
Tirf.  It  p.  788.)  A  sammaiy  of  tbe  doetrine  of  tbe 
•^ool  will  be  fbood  onder  the  article  Aiistotelea. — 
B^bte  withdiawii^  firon  bis  pnblie  kboun,  Aristotle 


appointed  Theophrastus  his  successor  Id  tha  caaf 
(vid.  Theophrastus),  and  the  latter  was  foltowad  co» 
secutively  by  Sirato  of  Lsmpsacus,  Lycon  or  Glyeoi 
of  Troas,  Ariaton  of  Ceos,  and  Critolaus  the  I^eiaa. 
With  Diodorus  of  Tyre,  who  came  immt>diately  aftcs 
Critolaus,  tbe  aninlenupted  succession  of  tbe  Porip* 
utic  -school  terminated,  about  tbe  14(ldi  Olym]^ 
The  Peripatetic  doctrinea  were  faitrodnced  into  Rnna 
in  commwi  with  tbe  other  brancbes  of  the  Greek 
losophy,  by  the  embassy  of  Critolaus,  Caraeadea,  aoe 
Diogenes,  bat  were  little  known  until  ilw  time  of  Sylh 
la.  Tyrannion  tbe  grammarian  and  Andronicus  ol 
Rhodes  were  tbe  first  who  brought  the  writings  ol 
Aristotle  and  Tbaophiaatns  into  notiee.  The  <d>sco 
rity  of  Aristotle's  woAa  tended  much  to  hinder  tbs 
Buccesa  of  his  pbiloao[diy  smooK  the  Romans.  Julius 
Caesar  and  Angustua  patronised  the  Peripatetic  doc< 
trines.  Under  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius,  how- 
ever, the  adherents  of  this  school,  in  common  with 
those  of  other  sects,  were  either  banished  or  obliged 
to  remain  silent  on  Uie  subject  of  their  peculiar  tenets. 
This  was  ibe  case,  also,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
reign  of  Nero,  althongb,  in  tbe  eariy  Mit  of  it,  philoe- 
ophy  was  favoored.  Ammonius  tbe  Peripatetic  madi 
great  exertions  to  extend  the  audiority  of  Aristotle  t 
but  about  this  time  the  Platonists  began  to  study  bis 
writings,  and  prepared  tbe  way  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Eclectic  Peripatetics  under  Ammonius  Sacas, 
who  flourished  about  a  ceotoiy  aficr  Ammonius  tbe 
Peripatetic.  After  tbe  time  m  Joattnian,  philoec^iliy 
in  general  langniebed.  But  in  that  mixture  of  ancient 
opiniona  and  theological  dogmas  which  constitated 
the  philosophy  of  tbe  middle  ages,  the  system  of  Aris- 
totle predominated.  About  we  12lh  centniy  it  h«l 
many  adherents  among  the  Saracens  and  Jews,  particu- 
larly in  Spain ;  and  at  the  same  period,  also,  it  began  !• 
be  diligmtlj  studied,  Uion^  not  witb«nit  mndi  cppoei* 
tion,  among  the  ecctesiuticft  cf  the  Christian  Cuiich. 
Out  of  this  latter  cucumsunce  gradually  arose  tbe 
Scholastic  philosophy,  which  took  its  tone  and  cooi' 
plezion  from  tbe  writings  of  Aristotle,  snd  which  coi^ 
tinned  long  to  perplex  the  minds  of  men  with  ita'friv* 
oloua  though  subtile  ^>ecatationa.  Tbe  authority  ol 
Aristotle  receiTed  a  serere  shock  at  tbe  Refoimatioiy, 
but  It  aarrived  Ibe  fall  of  the  acholastic  system.  Hit 
opinions  were  patronised  by  the  Catholic  Church  on 
account  of  their  supposed  favourable  bearing  upon  cer- 
tain doctrines  of  faith  ;  and,  slthoogh  Lntl^  and  oth- 
ers of  the  Reformers  determinedly  omotvA  them,  they 
were  maintained  by  socb  men  as  Melancbtbon,  wlw 
himself  commented  on  several  portions  of  the  wotka 
of  (ha  Stagirite.  Many  iodivldnals,  distii^idted  for 
their  genius  and  learning,  exerted  tliemaelvee  to  revivt 
the  Peripatetic  philosophy  in  its  primitive  purity;  ijpr 
did  it  cease  to  have  numerous  illustrioua  supporters 
until  the  time  of  Bacon,  Grolius,  and  Des  Cartes. 
{Brudcer,  HuL  Crit.  PAii.— £KjSeW,  Hut.  PW.,  vol. 
S,  p.  95,  nqj. — Tttmesuum,  Hut.  PiuL,  f.  131,  188, 
276.) 

PsaHissufl,  a  river  of  Boeotis,  ri«ng  in  Mount  Hel- 
icon, and  which,  after  uniting  its  wsters  wilb  thMe  ol 
the  Olmius,  flowed  slong  with  that  stream  into  the 
Copai'c  Lake  near  Haliartus.  Both  tha  Olmius  and 
Permeasna  received  their  supplies  from  the  fountains 
of  Agsnippe  and  Hippocrene.  The  river  Permessos 
ss  well  aa  t^ie  fountsm  Aganippe,  were  sacred  lo  Ifal 
Musea.   {Strab.,  Am.—Propm.,  3,  10.  36.) 

Pato,  a  daughter  of  Nelens,  king  of  Pylos,  Iw 
Chloris.  She  married  Bias,  son  of  Amyihaon.  (  Vii. 
Melampas.) 

PxRPXNNA,  I.  M.,  was  consul  B.C.  130,  and  de- 
feated and  took  prisoner  Aristonicua  in  Asia.  (Lis., 
44, 37.— la.,  44,  38.— Vctf.  Pa*.,  8, 4.)-H.  M.  Ven 
to,  was  proscribed  \if  Sylla,  whereupon  ha  paased  inte 
Spain,  and  became  one  of  tbe  Uentenanta  of  Sertorioa. 
Disaatiafied  erentnally  with  plaTing  <mly  a  secoixlart 
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put,  knd  Mrrioat  of  Uw  fiun*  and  Me««MM  of  Us 
lMd«T,  he  coMptred  igaint  turn,  ibog  with  otb«n  of 
hit  offleert.  Sertorius  wis  tsMMioited  hj  tfae  eoo- 
mpimou  *t  I  btnqoflt,  and  Perpentaa  took  the  con- 
nund  of  the  foreet ;  but  ho  tooa  ittowod  hi*  utter  ioca- 
paettT,  and  defeated  bjr  Fompoy  and  put  to  death. 
iFbU.,  Yit.  Serlor.) 

FmuMtlA,  a  dialrict  of  TheMaly.  Stiabo,  id  bit 
critical  ojunination  of  the  Homeric  geogmibj  of 
Thiaaidjr,  aflbrnt,  that  the  lowor  Talley  of  the  PeMai, 
M  far  as  the  tea,  bad  boon  firat  oeenpied  bj  the  Per- 
ifanhi,  aa  ancient  tribe,  apparently  of  Pelade  origin. 
(SimoKii.  ap.  Siroi.,  441.)  Oa  the  nortbeni  bank  of 
the  great  Theaaalian  river,  ihey  had  peopled  aleo  tbe 
DOunUinoaa  tract  bordorin^  on  lb«  Macedonian  dia- 
thcu  of  SlimiolU  and  Piena,  while  to  tbe  aontb  tbej 
•tMdiad  ilot^  tbe  baae  of  Mooot  Oan,  a«  fir  ee  tbe 
ahoiea  of  Lake  Bosbeli.  Tbeae  poaaeaaioiu  were, 
however,  in  course  of  time,  wreated  from  them  by  tbe 
lA)Hth«,  another  Pelasgie  nation,  wboee  original  abode 
■eema  to  have  been  in  the  valea  of  One  and  the  Mag- 
neaiaa  diithci.  Yielding  to  theae  more  powerful  in- ' 
radera,  the  greater  part  of  tbe  Pcnhabi  retired,  aa 
Stnbo  informa  aa,  towaxda  Doliqiia  and  the  ridge  of 
Plndba;  bot  aome  atill  occufHod  the  valleya  of  Oljrm- 
pu,  while  (liose  who  remained  m  the  plama  becaow 
meoiporated  with  the  Lapitlw,  under  the  comioon 
name  of  Pelaagiota.  {StriA.,  488.)  The  Perrhvbi 
are  noticed  in  the  catalogve  of  Homer  among  the 
Tbeauliui  dana  who  fougfat  at  the  tiegaof  Tn^.  {B., 
%,  7M.)  Their  anttqatty  ia  atao  attested  by  the  fact 
ef  their  being  enrotlod  among  the  Amphictyonic  atatei. 
Aa  thau  territory  lay  on  the  borden  of  Macedonia,  and 
eemprised  all  the  defiles  by  which  it  waa  poaatble  for 
■D  army  to  enter  Thetaaly  from  thai  province,  or  re* 
torn  from  thence  into  Macedonia,  it  became  a  frequent 
thoroughfare  for  the  troops  of  different  nations.  The 
•oantry  oeenpied  by  them  aeenu  to  have  been  aitua- 
led  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Titaresiua,  now 
SunnuPom.  {Cnmtr'tAne.  Or««,  vol  I,  p. 363, 

*'%ta4  tbe  inhablUDU  of  Peraia.   ( Vtd.  Persia.) 

PsBespiifiNi,  tbe  Greek  name  of  Froaerplna.  (  Va. 
nroaerptiM.) 

Pbb8Kp5i.is,  a  celebrated  city,  situate  in  the  royal 
province  of  Peraia,  about  twenty  sUdia  from  tb«  river 
Aiazea.  It  ie  mentioned  hj  Qntk  writera  niter  the 
time  of  Alexander  aa  tbe  e^Mtal  of  Perafa.  Tbe  name^ 
however,  does  not  occur  in  Huodotoa,  Oteaiaa,  Xeno- 
phon,  or  Nehemiah,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
other  principal  cities  of  the  Peraian  enq>ire,  and  make 
frequent  mention  of  Snsa,  Babylon,  and  Ecbatana. 
Th»\t  silence  may  be  accounted  for  1^  tbe  fsot  that  Per- 
•gptdis  never  appeers  to  have  been  a  {dace  of  leaidenee 
for  the  Persian  Kin([s,  though  we  mnal  eoodnde,  from 
tbe  account  of  Arrian  and  other  writers,  that  it  waa 
from  the  most  ancient  times  regarded  as  the  capital  of 
the  empire.  The  kings  of  Persia  appear  to  have  been 
buried  here  or  at  Pasargada.  There  was  at  Persepo- 
lis  a  magnificent  palace,  which,  at  tfae  time  of  Aletan- 
der's  conquest,  was  full  of  immense  treaanna,  that  had 
accumulated  there  aince  the  time  of  Cynu.  {IHod. 
5k.,17,  71.— Sfrvi-.TM.)  We  know  scaieely  anv- 
Ihing  of  the  faii^  of  Pers^tia.  Tbe  palace  of  One 
Persian  kings  was  burned  by  Alexander  (Arrian,  3,  18. 
—Cart.,  6,  l.—Strab.,  nS.—Diod.  Sic.,  17,  70),  and 
Peraepclis  waa  plundered  by  tiie  Macedonian  aoldiera 
m  retaliation,  according  to  Diodoms  Siculua  (17,  69), 
for  tbe  cTueities  inflicted  bv  the  Persians  upon  the 
Qreek  prisoners  that  had  fallen  into  tbeir  handa;  for 
Alexander  had  met,  in  bia  approach  to  the  city,  with  a 
body  nf  about  800  Gre^eapttves  ahamefully  mutilated. 
Gurtias,  after  speaking  of  the  plundering  of  Persepolis, 
ftates  that  Alexander,  while  under  the  infloence  of 
wine,  was  instigated  by  Tha'ia,  the  courtesan,  to  set 
Are  to  the  royal  palace,  aa  aecoont  in  which  Diodocna 
IIKM 


abo  eoo^ors.  Tbe  ci^  waa  not  deaUtqred  ly  rn  vc 
this  ocoaaioD,  as  eome'auppose.  Tbe  palace  was  thi 
only  boilding  that  auSereo,  Alexander  hani^  Npsat 
cd  of  the  rash  act  almost  tbe  very  instant  tSm  tbi 
work  of  destmetion  had  commenced.  Thai  the  city 
was  not  laid  in  ruins  on  thia  occasion  is  proved  hj 
ctrcnnstance  of  Pcoceatea,  the  aatnp  of  Pmii,  hav- 
ing S<T«>  in  Persepolis,  only  a  few  years  afler,a  ifhe- 
did  entertainment  to  tlw  wkole  army.  (Dui^  19,  SI} 
Alexander,  nwreovwr,  foond  tbe  city  etill  ataadai  m 
his  return  from  India.  {Arritm,  7,  1.)  Pmpilii 
It  mentioned  also  by  aobeeqnent  writata,  and  am, 
nnder  the  sway  of  Mohammedan  priocea,  this  ei^, 
with  its  Dane  changed  to  htakltar,  was  thcii  wnd 

filace  of  residence,  its  destruction  was  owing  le  tin 
uiatic  Aiiba.  (I^ngU,  Fey^ges,  dec.,  vol.  3,  ik  IM.) 
Oriewal  biatotiaBs  aay  that  tbe  Peraian  naate  fittlW 
aepelia  vraa  likewiee  JtuUthMr  or  BtUkluar.  (SfBa- 
b«M,  Bihliotk.  Orimt^)  The  fullest  account  e(lbi 
rains  of  Persepolis  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  Travdi  of  Sii 
Rooejt  Kei  Porter.  The  moat  remarkable  piR  tt 
these  rums  u  tbe  SheheUHfincr,  or  Forty  Coltaam, 
The  general  iBomression  produced  hj  thia  put  of  the 
raina  ie  aaid  to  be  tbe  etrong  reeembkoco  whieh  iitj 
beer  to  the  ardutectoral  taate  of  Egypt  It  is  sen*' 
what  deobifiil,  however,  whether  tfae  ruins  ctlWd  <Sfct- 
hd'Mimr  are  in  reality  thoae  of  Pereepolis,  and  whcU- 
er  we  are  not  to  look  for  the  remains  of  the  laatd. 
city  more  to  the  north.  Tbe  sculptures  of  Pentpeb, 
though  of  no  value  as  worka  of  art,  serve  to  elneidrti 
some  paaaages  in  Greek  snd  Roman  writers  which  m- 
late  to  Peraiaa  afiirs.  (Compare  the  rcmaiksof  fhrt, 
OadudUt  der  Baukun^  vol.  1,  p.  168.) 

PueiB,  a  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda.  Froo 
him  tbe  Persians,  who  were  originally  called  Cefkmt, 
are  fabled  to  have  received  their  name.  {Heroi-,  7, 61.) 

PsKSBus,  I.  aon  of  Jupiter  and  Dsnse  tbe  daogbia 
of  Acrisiua.    A  d[etch  of  bis  fabulous  histoiy  hu^ 
ready  been  given  under  a  previous  article  {vid.  Daaie); 
and  it  remaina  here  but  to  relate  tfae  particalaia  of  Ihs 
enterprise  against  the  Gorgona. — When  Perseus  M 
made  bia  raah  promise  to  Polydectes,  by  which  be 
boond  htmaelf  to  briiw  tbe  latter  tbe  Gomtn'a  head, 
full  of  grief,  he  retirea  to  the  extremity  of  tbe  island 
of  Scyros,  where  Mercury  came  to  him,  promising 
that  he  and  Minerva  would  be  his  ntdei.  Mercury 
broDgfat  him  ftrat  to  the  Gn1»  (oid.  norcydes\  whoao 
eye  and  tooib  ho  atde,  and  would  not  restore  tbeae 
until  they  bad  famtabed  him  with  flirecUons  to  ^  v 
abode  of  tbe  Nympba,  who  were  possessed  of  tbe  \ 
winged  shoes,  the  magie  wallet,  and  tbe  belmetaf 
nolo  which  made  the  wearer  invisible.    Having  ob-  j 
tained  from  tbe  Graie  the  requisite  informaticm,  ht 
came  unto  tfae  Nymphs,  who  gave  him  tbeir  predeei 
possessions  :  he  then  flung  tbe  wallet  over  bis  sheel- 
Jer,  placed  the  helmet  on  hiB  head,  and  fiUed  ibr 
shoes  to  his  feet.    Thus  equipped,  and  gnsptng  tbe 
^rt  eurwd  sword  [harpe)  which  Mercury  gave  hiB^ 
he  mounted  into  the  air,  accompanied  by  tbe  nda, 
and  flew  to  the  ocean,  where  be  found  the  three  Got- 
gons  asleep.  ( fid.  Gorgonea.)  Fearing  to  gaze  on  then 
faces,  which  changed  the  beholder  to  etone,  be  looked 
on  the  head  of  Medusa  as  it  was  reflected  on  bu 
shield,  and  Minerva  guiding  hia  hand,  he  severed  ii 
from  her  body.   Tbe  bhwd  gashed  forth,  and  with  it 
the  winged  steed  Pegasna,  and  Cbrysaor  the  fatiier  of 
Geryon,  for  Medusa  was  at  that  time  pregnant  by  Nep 
tune.    Peraens  took  up  the  bead,  put  it  iou>  bia  wu 
let,  and  aet  out  on  his  return.    TLe  two  enters  awoke, 
and  ponued  the  fuoitive ;  bat,  protectod  by  tbe  hel- 
met of  Plato,  be  eloded  their  viaioo,  mud  tbey  w«i 
oblised  to  give  over  die  bootleea  chase.    Peraeus  par- 
sued  his  aSrtal  route,  and  after  having,  in  tbe  cooroe  of 
his  journey,  punished  the  inhospitalitj  of  Xtlas  faf 
changing  him  into  a  rocky  monntaia  (Wti-  Atlaa),  kit 
came  to  tbe  country  of  the  .Dthiopiao*.    Hen  fa* 
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mud  JLodioowdk  from  the  sei-monater,  ud  ibsn 
ntoinMi  with  ibf  Gotgpa't  bead  to  the  uUnd  oS  Set- 
qihw.  Thia  hew)  b*  mve  to  Minam,  who  ut  it  in 
Um  niddle  of  ber  dueU.  The  niiwindor  of  hit  hi«- 
lonri  op  to  the  deaUt  of  Acrisius,  it  givea  eUewhere. 
(Vm.  Uaue,  and  AcxiaiuB.)  Arter  the  unlooked-for 
fulfilmeDt  of  the  oncte,  in  the  accidental  bomicida  of 
ilia  graudfather,  Ferseua,  feeling  aahamed  to  take  the 
inheiitaoco  ot  one  nbo  bad  died  h^  his  raeutt,  pro- 
poeod  an  exchange  of  dominioiia  with  MegapeiithM, 
the  ton  of  Proetoa,  aad  ibeneoforwaid  nioned  at  Ti- 
rym.  He  aftwward  built  and  fortified  Mjaoam  and 
Midea.  {ApoUod.,  3.  4,  3,  ttqq.—Schel.  ad  ApoU. 
Rkoi.,  4,  1091,  ISIS.— X«vWey'f  Mythology,  p. 
416,  »eqq.) — We  now  come  to  the  explanation  of  the 
wfafje  l^od.  The  Perseua  of  the  Greeka  ie  nothing 
mora  than  a  modificatioa  of  the  Peraian  Mithiaa  ( Oreu- 
s$r,  SymbolUc,  f«r  Guipaant,  vol.  I,  p.  Sd8.  in  nth 
and  ft  piflGe  of  aneieiit  ccnlptiire  on  one  of  tbo 
gitaa  (rf  the  citadel  of  Hycem  niOj  confirma  the  an- 
alogv.  {Gwgnmtl,  I.  e. — OtU,  SfMctmrni  ofAnaerd 
SaO^mt,  Lo»i.t  IB10.~U.,  Itintrary  of  Gruet, 
p.  36,  Meqq. — Knight,  Carm.  Homeric.  Prolegom ,  66, 
p.  81.) — PeraeoB,  however,  if  we  consult  hu  geneal- 
ogy aa  tiansmitted  to  oa  by  the  nytbiMmpban,  will 
appear  to  tare  attU  mon  loUtton  to  figypt  than  to 
Aaia.  Deeeended  fron  the  encietit  Inaehtts,  the  fath- 
er of  Phoroneoa  and  lo,  we  aao  hia  faioily  divide  itself 
at  first  into  two  bnokdtaa.  From  Phoroneae  gpcmg 
Spaitoo,  Apis-Serq)ia,  and  the  Argiva  Niobe.  The 
onion  of  lo  and  Jupiter  produced  EMphos,  Belua,  Da- 
na oa,  and,  omittiiw  aeoM  iateimeoiale  names,  Acri- 
•ins,  Danae,  and  the  boroic  PeiMoe.  If  we  examina 
closely  the  import  of  the  names  that  form  both  brancb- 
M  of  this  completely  mythic  genealogy,  we  ahBll  dia- 
eorer  an  evident  aUusion  to  Mithriac  ideaa  and  ayra- 
Ms.  For  example,  Sparlon  hai  reference  to  the  sow- 
ing of  ased  ;  Apit,  become  Serapit,  is  the  god-bnit 
upon  or  nnder  tu  earth ;  lo  is  the  lowing  heifer,  wan- 
deriog  over  the  whole  earth,  and  at  last  md  captive ; 
Bp^au,  another  and  Qneoiaed  name  of  Apis,  u  the 
•acred  ball,  the  tepceentativo  of  all  the  bulla  in 
Egypt ;  Belus  is  the  Son  king  both  in  Asia  and  Egypt, 
fcc.  It  is  in  the  person,  however,  of  Perseus  that  aU 
these  scattered  lays  are  in  some  degree  concentrated. 
Hie  name  of  bia  mother  Dense  would  seem  to  have 
reference  to  the  earth  in  a  dry  and  arid  state.  Ju- 
piter, descending  in  a  shower  of  gold,  impregnating 
mud  mdering  Mr  the  mother  of  Peraeoa,  u  Mithras, 
or  tlie  0Men  Sim,  fertilisiag  the  earth.  Peneas, 
coming  Tonh  from  the  court  of  the  king  of  the  shados 
(f^D^eefes,  the  "  all-recipient iroXvf  and  dixoftat), 

C Meeds  under  the  protection  of  the  goddess  Minerva, 
Iding  in  his  hand  the  karpi  (dpffi;),  aymbol  of  fertil- 
ity, to  combat  in  the  West  the  impnre  and  steril  Oor- 
mns:  after  this,  rettiming  to  the  East,  he  ddivers  An- 
ofDmcda  ftom  Uie  se»-moiiater,  and  becomes  the  pa- 
rent of  a  hero  of  light,  another  Parses,  a  son  resem- 
bling his  sire.  Having  returned  victorions  to  A^lia, 
be  bailds,  by  the  aid  of  the  Cyclopes  subterranean 
workmen  whom  he  leads  in  his  train,  a  new  city ;  My- 
c«UB,  the  name  of  wbich,  accotding  to  different  tra- 
^Uons,  bad  reference  either  to  the  Imrings  of  lo,  or  to 
the  Oorgons  monming  for  the  fate  of  their  sister  (/cvkv, 
**  Unaing  :**  fOtKaopM,  -iifuu,  "  to  low."  —  Hvx^viu). 
Others,  again,  derive  the  appellation  from  the  scab- 
berd  (ft^KiK)  of  the  hero's  sword,  which  foil  upon  the 
wftH ;  and  others,  again,  from  a  mushroom  \jk6kik)  torn 
«p  by  Perseus  when  suffering  from  thirst,  and  which 
yielded  a  refreshing  supply  of  water  in  the  place  it  had 
occnpicd.  {Ptauan.,  3, 16. — Flvt.,  de  jtum.,  IS,  p. 
1084,  ti.  l^yU.)  In  all  these  there  is  more  or  less 
of  mystic  meaning,  the  leading  idea  being  still  that  of 
die  earth  ,  iost  as  in  the  legend  which  makes  Persens 
lo  have  kiued  Acrisius  (the  ■•  confused,**  "dark,"  or 
"  gtoemy  one,"  d  and  juhw),  there  ia  an  evident  alln- 


aton  in  the  discus,  by  which  the  blow  was  given,  Ie 
the  orb  of  the  aun.— If  now  we  closely  compare  the 
principal  features  of  these  legends  with  the  essential 
symbols  presented  by  the  Mithriac  baa-relisfs,  we  can- 
not but  discover,  as  well  in  the  myths  as  in  tlie  aeoip' 
tures  of  Mycenn,  a  wonderful  accordance  with  thwe 
symbols.  The  Argive  fables  tell  of  a  heifer,  a  heifer 
towing  and  distracted  by  pain.  An  allusion  to  the 
awordplunged  into  the  bosom  of  the  eanb  (represent* 
ed  by  tne  heifer  and  by  the  Mithriac  bull)  is  preserved 
in  the  legend  the  scabbard  that  fell  to  the  earth,  and 
gave  name  to  the  city  of  which  it  preaaged  fonnd* 
ing.  The  shower  of  gold,  the  mushroom,  and  the 
never-ending  stream  of  water,  of  whwb  this  last  ia  the 
pledge,  are  emblems  of  the  solar  emanations,  the  swne 
of  terrestrial  fertility,  and  all  Mithriac  ideas.  The 
Gorgons  have  reference  to  the  moon,  regarded  as  a 
dark  body ;  and  in  eariy  langnage  of  Greece  the 
moon  was  called  yopy6viov,  in  alluaion  to  the  dark 
face  believed  to  be  seen  m  it.  (Cltnt.  AUx.,  Strom., 
6,  p.  667.)  They  typify  the  natural  impurity  of  this 
planet,  and  which  the  energies  of  the  sun  (Mithras- 
Perseus,  armed  with  his  golden  ewotd)  are  to  re- 
move, and  to  give  parity  in  its  stead.  Here,  then, 
at  the  very  fonndatioa  of  the  mythus,  we  find  ideas  of 
purification.  Persens,  and  Herealee  who  descmida 
firon  him,  are  purifiers  In  heaven  and  on  earth.  Ttiev 
purify  tho  atama  of  evil  by  force  and  by  the  ahed- 
dii^  of  blood,  lliey  are  jnat  murderers;  and  Ihe^ 
wings  given  in  preference  to  Perseus  enter  into  this 
general  conception.  {Olympiodor.,  Comment,  tn  At- 
eH.,  1,  p.  166,  Mqq.,  ed.  Creuxer.)  Both,  assuming 
an  aspcet  more  and  more  moral,  end  with  intermin- 
gling themselves  in  human  history ;  and  thus  Ferseaa 
according  to  one  tndiiion,  put  to  death  the  sensual  and 
voluptuous  Sardanapalus.  (Malai.,  Ckron.,  21,  Oxen. 
— Sutd.,  *.  e.  lapdav. — Retnei.,  Ois.  in  Suid.,  p.  833, 
ed.  MulUr.)  This  brings  us  to  consider  the  numerous 
points  of  approximation,  acknowledged  to  exist  even 
by  the  ancient  writers  themselves,  between  the  Greek 
hero  Perseus  and  variona  countries  of  antitj^uity,  such 
as  Asia  MinM,  Ctdchis,  Assyria,  and  Persia.  At  Tar- 
sus in  CiUcia,  of  which  city  both  Persens  and  Sarda- 
napalus passed  aa  the  fonndera,  the  first  was  worshipped 
as  a  god,  and  very  probably  the  aecood  also.  (Het- 
Unm.,/rag.,-p.92,eJ.  Stur9,adloc. — Dio  Chryaoat., 
(hot.,  33,  p.  34,  teqq.,  ed.  lUitke.—Atnm.  MareeU., 
14, 8.)  The  name  of  Perseus  (or  Perses)  ia  found  ia 
the  solar  genealogies  of  Colchis.  {He^oi,  Tktog., 
tab.  6,  p.  164,  ed.  Wot/.—ApaOod.,  1,  0,  1.— i>Hid. 
i9te.,  4, 45.)  Parses,  the  son  of  Perseus  and  Androm- 
eda, was,  according  to  Hellanicus,  the  author  of  civil- 
ization in  the  diatrict  of  Persia  called  Artea.  (Fragm., 
p.  94.)  Herodotus  also  was  acquainted  with  the  tra- 
ditiona  which,  emanating  originally  from  Persia  itself, 
elainwd  Pusens  for  Aamria  (6,  &4).  Fhnllr,  in  the 
place  of  Petees,  it  is  Actwmenes  (Djenuchid)  whom 
the  ancient  expounders  of  Plato  make  to  b^ve  sprung 
from  Perseua  and  Andromeda.  {(Hympiodor.,  I.  c-,p. 
161,  CaU.,  157.— Plat.,  Alcib.,  1,  p.  76,  ed. 
RuhnJcen.)  We  have  here,  under  the  form  of  a  Greek 
genealogy,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  worship  of 
Milbna ;  the  beam  of  flro  wUcb  the  son  plunges  into 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  prodneee  a  s(4ar  aem,  who  in 
bis  turn  becomes  the  paient  of  one  connected  with  ag- 
riculture. Djemschia-Peises,  the  chief  and  model  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Achemenides,  was  the  first  lo  open 
the  soil  of  Persia  with  the  same  golden  sword  wielded 
by  Persens  and  Mithras,  and  .which  is  nothing  else  but 
an  emblem  of  the  penetrating  and  fertilizing  rays  of  the 
Inminaiy  of  day.  If  Perseus,  however,  seems,  by  his 
father  or  his  primitive  type,  to  bave  reference  to  Asia, 
on  the  mother's  side  he  is  connected  with  'Eg^rot,  the 
native  country  of  Danaqs  and  the  Dana'ides.  (nirrod., 
3,  91,  n\.~Apollod.,  2,  1,  4,}  At  Chemmis  he  had 
a  temple  and  statue ;  and  as  Tarsus,  where  be  wai 
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•Sm  wonhipped,  received  iu  nsme  frotn  the  inVpreaa 
nude  br  the  fertilixing  foot  of  Pogtaiis  or  Belleropbon, 
who  fwowed  in  the  track  of  the  huh  deede  achieved 
bj  Penena  in  Lower  Asia,  ao  the  Cbemmitea  pretend- 
ed that  Effypt  was  ii>debted  for  ita  fertility  to  the  si- 
fRDtic  eandal  left  by  the  demi-god  apon  earth  at  the 
peiiods  of  hia  frequent  visitations.  {Herod.,  2,  91.) 
liey  alone  of  the  BgjptiHns  celebrated  games  in  hon- 
ma  of  tbia  warlike  hero  uf  the  San,  this  conqaeior  in 
to  celestial  cireer,  Am  worthy  precursor  of  Hercalfla, 
Vm  grandson. — If  we  connect  what  baa  been  here  uid 
witb  the  traces  of  Mithriac  worship  in  Ethiopia  and 
"Effft,  as  well  as  in  Persia  and  Greece,  we  will  be 
tempted  to  conjecture,  that  these  two  hranchea  of  a 
very  early  religion,  the  fundamental  idea  in  which  was 
the  contest  incessantly  carried  on  by  the  pure  and  fe^ 
tiliztng  principle  of  liptt  asainst  dantness  and  sterility, 
unite  in  one  parent  trunk  at  the  very  centre  of  the 
Ilasl.  {Creuser,  SymioU,  pttr  Oia^niaut,  vol.  8,  p. 
156,  mcqq.) — If.  Son  of  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia, 
began  at  an  early  age  to  serve  in  -his  father's  BTmy, 
and  distinguished  himself.by  some  auecessea  againat 
the  barbarous  nations  which  bordered  on  Macedonia. 
His  younger  brother  Demetrius  was  carried  away  aa 
hostage  by  the  consul  Flamininua,  at  the  time  of  the 
peace  between  Rome  and  Philip,  and,  after  remaining 
several  yean  at  Rome,  where  be  won  the  favour  of  the 
senate,  was  sent  back  to  Macedonia.  After  a  time,  he 
was  again  aent  by  bis  father  to  Rome,  on  a  mission,  in 
consequence  of  tieah  disagreements  which  bad  sprung 
op  between  the  two  states.  Demetrius  succeeded  in 
maintaining  peace,  but,  after  his  return  to  Macedonia, 
he  was  accused  of  ambitious  designs,  of  aspirii^  to  the 
crown,  and  of  befaig  in  secret  correMxmdence  witb 
Rome.  Perseus,  who  was  jealous  of  him,  supported 
lbs  charges,  and  Philip  doomed  bis  younger  son  to 
deith ;  but,  not  daring  to  have  him  openly  executed, 
through  fear  of  the  Romans,  he  caused  him  to  be  poi- 
•Oded,  It  is  aaid  that,  having  discovered  his  inno- 
cence, his  remorse  and  his  indignation  against  Peneaa 
hastened  his  death.  Peraeus  ascended  the  throne  B.C. 
179.  This  monarch  had  been  brought  up  by  bia  father 
with  sentiments  of  hatred  agsinsi  the  Romans,  for  the 
humiliation  which  they  had  inflicted  on  Macedonia. 
He  dissembled  his  feelings,  however,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  and  confinnra  the  trea^  existing  between 
1^  father  and  the  senate.  Meanwhile  he  enaeavoared, 
bf  a  pmdent  and  diligent  admiiustration,  to  strengthen 
bis  power,  and  retrieve  the  losses  which  his  kingdom 
had  sustained  during  the  previous  reign.  But  the  Ro- 
mans, who  viewed  with  suspicion  these  indications  of  ri- 
sing opposition,  sought  an  eariy  opportunity  of  crushing 
ihflir  l^oe,  before  his  plana  could  be  brought  to  maturity. 
Prete.\ts  were  not  ^ong  wanting  fot  such  a  purpose, 
and  war  was  declared,  notwithatanding  every  ofler  of 
concession  on  the  part  of  Perseus.  After  a  campaign 
of  no  decisive  result  in  Tbesgaly,  the  war  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  plains  of  Pieria  in  Macedonia,  where  Per- 
seus encamped  in  a  strong  position  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Enipeus.  But  the  consul  Paulua  .£milins  hav- 
ing despatched  a  chosen  body  of  troops  across  the 
moontains  to  attack  him  in  the  rear,  he  was  comoell- 
ed  to  retire  to  I^diia,  where  a  battle  took  place,  wnicb 
teminaied  in  his  entire  defeat,  20,000  MaeedoDiane 
having  fallen  on  the  field.  This  single  battle  decided 
the  fate  of  the  ancient  and  powerful  kingdom  of  Mace- 
donia, after  a  duration  of  S80  years.  Peneua  fled  al- 
eiost  alone,  without  waiting  for  the  end  of  the  conflict, 
lie  want  first  to  Pella,  the  ancient  eeat  of  the  Mace- 
iontaD  king*,  then  to  Amphipolia,  and  thence  to  the 
iriand  of  wnotbrace,  whose  aaylam  was  conatdered 
ianolable.  Ftom  this  quartet  he  attempted  to  escape 
bf  eea  to. Thrace;  but  a  Cretan  master  of  a  vessel, 
Vtcr  having  ahipped  part  of  his  treasure,  sailed  away, 
■nd  left  the  king  on  the  shore.  The  attendants  bav- 
fng  elxi  forsakea  biro  eicept  one,  Perseus,  with  bia 
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eldest  son  Philip,  uunedotof  the  temgde  wbeielaaad 
taken  refage  and  suireodefed  to  the  Ronaiis.  Hs 
was  treated  at  first  by  ^miUoe  with  cuaaMaialila  ia- 
dnlgence,  bat  was  obliged  to  parade  the  aMW  af 
Rome  with  his  children,  to  gnee  Ae  triaaiph  af  im 
coflqaeror.  He  waa  afterward  confined,  by  otiet  of 
tho  senate,  at  Alba  Fucentia,  near  the  Uke  PociBoi. 
where  he  died  in  a  few  year*.  His  son  Philip  aiis 
died  at  Alba.  Another  end  younger  eon  is  mi  ta 
have  become  a  acribe  or  writer  to  Uie  mmidpsljn  if 
the  same  place.  (Lt'v.,  44, 42.— Fbr,  Vit.  P.  Simi. 
—Enofd.  Um.  Kiu>ttl.,  ml.  17,  p.  406.  —  OaaK/i 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  191.) 

PbisIa,  a  celebrated  kingdom  of  Asia,  compRbead 
ing,  in  ita  utmost  extent,  aU  the  countries  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Enxine  and 
Caspian  to  the  Perstsn  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean.  la  its 
more  limited  acceptation,  however,  tbe  name  Perm 
(or  rather  Persis)  denoted  a  particular  jnoriaca^  ^ 
original  aost  of  the  conqoerora  of  Aaie,  where  the* 
were  inured  to  hardship  snd  privatioa.  This  rvgin 
was  bounded  on  the  north  and  nnthwest  by  Madia, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  toMotsiD-iaivs 
known  to  tbe  ancients  under  the  name  ef  Paradis- 
ethraa  (Plol.,  6,  i.-—Str»i,,  on  the  south  by 

the  Persian  Golf;  on  the  east  by  Csmaaia;  and  oa 
the  west  by  Sustana,  from  whidi  it  waa  aaouated  by 
rugged  and  inaccessible  moantaina.  (8tw.,  718.) 
The  country  included  within  these  liaiu  ia,  aceoiding 
to  Chardin'a  estimate,  as  Urge  as  Franca.  Tbe  soel^ 
em  part  of  it,  near  the  coast,  is  a  aandy  phia,  alanst 
nnionabtl^e,  on  account  of  tlie  heat  wd  ibe  peitikn 
b'al  winds  Uwt  blow  ftem  the  deeeit  oi  t^xmtam- 
{PUn.,  13,  M.—Strab.,  7S7.)  Bnt,  at  eamo  diatanec 
from  the  coast,  the  ground  rises,  and  the  iotnior  of  Afb 
country,  towards  the  north,  is  inieroecied  by  nanoess 
mountain-ranges.  The  soil  upon  theee  nouMaiss  ii 
very  dry  and  barren,  and,  though  there  are  some  fcitils 
valteye  among  them,  they  are  in  general  fit  oeiy  fct  the 
residence  of  nomadic  shepberda.  In  the  iwMr  part  of 
the  country,  however,  there  are  many  well-walind  aai 
fertile  plaina,  in  the  largest  ef  wfaicAi  P—^aBa  is 
uated.  i8trak.,19r.—PuL,9,A.) 

I.  NamCM  of  Pcrtia. 
Persia  bcdled,  in  the  Old  Testameot,  Paras.  A» 
otbw  mine  en^iloved      the  eacied  wiiten  is  Bam. 
Mosea  fiitt  usea  Ihia  a|^ieUation  m  Gamaia  (10,  M), 
but  a  great  error  is  committed  by  many  who  ngui 
the  ancient  Elamites  as  tbe  fnrefalhen  and  pfegeniton 
of  tbe  whole  nation  of  the  Persians.   Tbe  tenn  EIum, 
strictly  spewing,  belongs  only  ui  one  peiticebr  pnw- 
ince  of  the  Persian  empire,  called  by  tbe  (kodan  wit- 
lore  Elymais,  and  fbnniog  part  of  the  modani  dm- 
tittoM.    The  geographtcaT  notions  of  Aeaneicnt  H»- 
brena  were  extremely  limited :  and  as  diey  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  lUe  ii^biUnta  of  tbe  provinea 
of  Elymais,  before  they  knew  anything  napeciing  Um 
rest  of  tbe  Persians,  they  applied  the  ten  Ekm  *m 
the  whole  of  Persia. — Smuo  modem  writen  faa«e  also 
regaided  the  name  CkouU  (Cotbaa),  in  the  ScriptsMa, 
aa  designating  Persia ;  and,  m  ftmnin^  this  opuintK 
they  have  been  guided  by  the  paaaage  m  tbe  M  book 
of  Kmg;  17.  34,  where  a  ChouU  ia  mentiMied.  which 
Josephas  {AjU.  JwL,  0,  14,  8)  placea  in  Persia.  Mi- 
chaelia,  tiowever  {SmaUg.,  Geagr,  Hehr.  Est^  pt-  1, 
p.  104,  eeqq.),  aeelia  to  prove  Jut  Cboola  was  in 
Pbosnicia,  not  in  Persia;  wUle  Hyde  and  Rc^od 
place  it  in  Babylonia.   If  we  adopt,  in  picfcteoce  to 
the  two  las^mentioned  writers,  the  leettmeoy  of  Jo- 
aephus,  we  nwy,  with  great  prc^ilitr,  cMidadc  ^t 
Chouta,  like  Ellam,  only  denoted  in  fact  a  pert.  W. 
like  it,  waa  used  to  designate  a  whole.  —  Amoeg  tbe 
Greek  utd  Roman  writen  Persia  occaMonelly  bean 
tbe  name  of  AeJumemif  and  tbe  Persians  llianiBahen 
ihiA  of  Atlutmenii  ('A;t°V«»"'''*)    Heocp  He^^na 
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fMMnu,  Axaipt»vCt  I^pow-  Aanoiuiua  MaiccUi- 
noB  (19,  S),  in  tba  commoii  t«it  of  hii  hiatoijr,  givM 
A'>iiMiiiiiiiii  u  tqainlmt,  in  Penkn  tonguaf  to 
**Stea  r^ibut  imfieratu;'^  bat  Valoifl  (Valetioa)  cor- 
net* tbe  common  rouling  tbu  aabstitntioD  of  S*anr 
$0imt  irtiich  doaely  reaemblea  the  modem  titlo  of  roy- 
thy  io  Penda,  SeluakauckaMk. — The  name  Ackm»e)iia 
cofDM  in  mlit;  from  that  of  A€hammeM,  the  fbuDder 
0f  ibo  lojnl  line  of  Ponia.  Id  the  word  Adtaaunet, 
Ih*  Imc  two  ajUaUai  (-«Uf )  en  »  mm  Greek  appettd- 
■ge,  owing  their  ezbteaee  to  (he  weil-known  cualom, 
CM  the  pan  of  (ho  Greeks,  of  altering  fonign,  and  pai' 
Ikaluly  OrioDtal  namea,  in  such  a  way  u  to  adapt 
them  to  their  own  fitter  organs  of  healing.  (Compare 
Joupiuu,Ant.Jud.,l,%.—Plm.,Ep.,8,A)  Wehave, 
Iben,  Aciaem  ('A^aui)  remaining.  The  initial  letter 
in  merely  tbe  Oriental  «/*^  pronounced  as  a  soft  breath- 
ing, and  tbe  root  of  the  word  ie  Ckaam  (Zs^).  On 
eompaxing  lUs  with  tke  Oriental  niHts  pjtauekid  (in 
whi^  the  final  lyllibte,  •eAtf,  ia  ■  mm  addition  of  a 
later  age),  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  tbe  reaem- 
bUoce.  And  this  retemblaoce  will  become  still  more 
mufced  if  we  consider  (hat  Djem  {  Djoimo  in  tbe  Zend- 
Avesu)  begina  properly  with  a  species  of  situlant  ff, 
iriiicb,  beii^  prooouneod  more  rouf^y  in  some  din- 
Uets  Unn  ui  otiMTs,  aj^HroxiuiKtas  my  closely  to  tho 
eooodof  CA.  Sendee,  ril  that  the  Gireeks  tell  as  of 
Aebwnenes  eoireapooda  very  exactly  with  what  tbe 
East  relates  of  its  Djenischid.  Adwsnenes  was  tbe 
fbonder  of  the  royal  line  of  Persia,  and  to  bim  Cyras, 
Darius,  and  Xerxes  were  proud  of  traci^  their  mrigin. 
With  the  Peraitns  of  the  present  day,  the  name  of 
IJjtmackid  ia  held  in  tlw  hiflhnet  veneislion  as  that  of 
tbe  founder  of  Persepolts,  and  a  great  and  glorious 
monarch. — Herodotus  (7,  61)  states  that  tbe  Psraiaos 
were  anciently  {wHAai)  called  by  the  Greeks  Cephtnet 
(Ktif^tt),  bat  by  tfaemseWea  and  their  naighboura  Ar- 
Imi  ('AprolM).  As  regards  the  name  CephMies,  there 
ie  nn  endent  mistake  on  the  part  of  tbe  nblorian,  and 
Ihe  appellation  beyond  a  doiut  bdooga  only  to  oertain 
tribes  of  the  ancient  Northern  Chawise,  who  actaallj 
bore  this  name.  With  respect  to  the  term  ArtM  A 
vaaj  be  remarked,  that  it  merely  designates  a  brave 
and  wanior-people,  being  deiired  from  tbe  Persian  art 
at  mrd,  "  strong,"  "  brave. **  (Coeaalt  remarks  at  the 
end  of  tbe  aruele  Artaxerzes.) — One  <rf  tbe  eariieat 
nam<«  of  Persia  snd  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  one 
moot  osoal  with  the  Perstaoa  themselves  up  (o  tbe 
preetot  day,  is  /mm.  iriiile  all  tbe  cointiy  bsyeod  the 
OxDB  was  denominated  Tamu  The  former  of  these 
iq>pellatHHw  is  identical  with  tbe  Eerittu  ot  the  Zend- 
Aveata,  and  will  be  allnded  to  an  in  in  tbe  course  of 
tbe  present  article. — The  name  Pertia  would  seem  to 
beve  come  from  Uiat  of  the  province  of  PoMui-Mian  or 
PM*rti-ttsn,  called  also  Paara  ot  Paart,  and4be  aame 
with  the  PertiM  (lUpeic)  of  the  Greelu.  (Compare 
tbe  Scripture  Porat  already  mentioned.)  Tnjthis  prov- 
ince we  find  the  gennine  race  of  Iranians ;  and  it  was 
boe  that  the  magnificent  city  of  Iitakhar,  which  the 
Gneke  have  made  known  to  Europe  by  the  name  of 
Persopolis,  wss  built  by  the  monsKhs  of  Iran.  The 
origin  of  the  term  Faan  or  Pears  has  been  nnch  dis- 
powd  by  philotoffiats  ( WM,  forisr  Mid  MUtd'Aaiem, 
p.  9SB,  nqq.) ;  uie  root  is  evidently  to  be  aooght  for 
IB  the  term  Aria  or  Eniata,  and  this  would  bring  Jron 
end  Paraia,  as  nsmee  of  the  aame  country,  in  cloae 
eppforimation.  (Fid.  Aria.)  One  MpUtwtion  itf  the 
man  *'Peiaian"  will  be  given  bitber  on. 

S. .  Or^gm  end  Early  BiaUrj/  iff  ihe  Perttaru. 

Hm  bistorieal  snd  i^;ions  epocha  of  Persia 
are  envelaped  in  such  obeeunty,  and  so  many  have 
erred  in  relation  to  the  character,  far  more  mythic  than 
Uetorieal,  of  the  early  OrienUl  traditiona,  that  we  need 
not  wonder  at  Ute  eameat  eothnsiasm  widi  wbish  such 
■en  as  and  J.  von  USIsr  have  adopted 


tbe  ficlMu  of  Dabislan.  These  fictions  have  fsi  h.un 
connexion  with  the  Brshmioical  traditions  than  wiA 
those  of  the  Zeod-Avesta,  tbuiudi  they  are  frfind,  ia 
faot,  in^;raftsd  OD  tbe  latter.  The  fourteen  AbtUb  t 
the  instUatioo  of  the  four  castes  by  tbe  great  Abad 
in  a  word,  that  ideal  empire,  as  unlimited  in  geograidi 
ical  extent  as  in  the  immensity  of  tbe  periods  (sidenal 
in  sppseiance,  bat  at  bottom  purely,  artificial  and  ar- 
bitrary), that  are  connected  with  it;  all  this  is  evidently 
borrowed  irom  India :  and  yet  all  this,  when  joined  to 
the  name  of  Makabak^  Bu{q>OBed  to  be  identical  with 
Baa]  or  Beloa,  was  tbou^  to  famish  a  wonderful  con- 
firmation  of  the  favourite  hypothesis  of  a  great  ante- 
dilnvian  mooarcby,  which  had  embraced  India,  Persia, 
and  Aaayria  in  a  common  bond  of  language,  religion, 
and  natwnal  institutions.  In  this  way  it  was  believed 
that  a  solntton  conld  be  given  of  all  the  difficult  prob- 
lems presented  ^  the  euUest  portion  of  the  histon 
of  the  wmrld.  Tnase  traditioas,  however,  have  an  au 
.of  philosophic  abatrectton,  oi,  to  speak  more  candidly, 
of  premeditated  invention,  which  ill  agrees  with  we 
native  siauUcity  that  marks  the  legends  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta.  It  is  from  the  Zend-Avesta,  carefully  com- 
pared with  the  mora  genuine  portion  of  the  Scuh-Na 
meh,  and  with  ^  acaniy  inmmatieo  which  (be  He- 
brews and  Gteeka  have  transmitted  to  ns  on  lha  nb- 
ject,  that  we  tBDst  seek  far  eome  tnie  information  wA- 
atire  to  the  first  periods  of  Peruan  hialory,  At  first 
view,  indeed,  thwe  seraas  to  be  the  widest  possiblr 
diffeieoce  between  tbe  narratives  of  the  Jews  and 
Greeks,  and  the  national  leeollecUona  of  the  people 
of  Iran ;  end  crities  bane  heaped  hypothesis  upm  ay- 
iMtthssis,  in  order  to  reenacile  this  diserepance:  seme 
nave  even  regarded  the  tUng  as  altt^ber  impossible, 
nefwe  tbe  discovery  of  the  Zend  books,  it  was  easy 
ti  snppose  that  tbe  Oriental  writera,  coming  aa  they 
di«  at  BO  late  a  period  upon  tbe  stage,  had  confounded 
together  the  Aaeyriansr  Medea,  and  Peraians  as  one 
ai^  the  same  people,  «r  elae  tlut  they  had  designedly, 
and  from  feeunfls  of  uaticHial  vanity,  connected  theii 
own  history  with  that  of  the  powerful  communities 
which  had  (weceded  them  in  tbe  aoreteignty  of  West 
em  Aria.  (ConsoH  An^ftaiS  At  Ptrrom,  Mem.  ia 
VAoad.  ie*  Inaeript.,  vols.  40  and  48. — Girre;  My- 
thangtadL,  vol.  1,  p.  213,  «<ff-,  &c.)  At  the  present 
day,  however,  this  opinion  ia  accompanied  with  gre^ 
dificaliiee ;  for  the  same  names,  and,  in  genera  I.  the 
saaaa  ancient  facta,  are  fbood,  with  aome  sUght  shadee 
of  diSMonee^  in  Ibe  Zend-AvesU  and  in  Ferdonsi  n 
bis  copyists.  EveiythiBg,  therefore,  depends  npni 
tbe  period  to  be  aaaig&ed  for  the  eompositioa  of  the 
Zend  bodts.— Most  writera  dietinguiah  between  the 
Medee  snd  Peraians  from  their  very  origin  -,  and  to  tbe 
former  of  theae  two  nations  they  refer  Zoroaster,  his 
lavrs,  the  books  that  bear  his  name — in  a  word,  the 
whok  system  of  the  Magian  wonhto,  and  the  eivffiia- 
tion  of  the  Perriue  tbemaelvee.  This  theory  makes 
tbe  Medea  to  have  formed  imginally  a  part  of  a  great 
Beetrian  natiiHi,  a  Baetro-Median  eoqiire,  and  to  have 
received  from  the  Bactriana  tbe  elementa  of  their  own 
civilixation.  (Compare  Htarm,  Idaan,  vol.  1,  p.  1S7, 
Mff.)  Tbe  writer  jort  mentioned  even  inclioee  to 
the  (pinion  that  tbe  Mades  nd  Bactriena  formed, 
for  a  long  time,  two  dialfBet  states^  of  vAieh  the  hu 
tet  was  much  eariiw  in  its  origin  (ban  the  focmei 
(/fendiecib  der  Geaek.,  p.  S9) ;  and  this  will  ssrve  to 
etpluB  the  two  dynasties,  so  different  from  each  eAai 
and  so  very  unequal  in  number,  that  are  ^veu  by  He- 
rodotus and  Cteriaa,  while  ft  at  the  same  tune  re-estab- 
liriies  in  their  ri^its  tbe  conflHioitiflii  on  dm  hatAe  of 
the  Oxoa,  whom  Alistotle  end  Clasidins  i^irdad  as 
havh^  enjoyed,  at  so  remote  a  p«iod,  the  bleaeii^ 
of  eivtliatfion.  {Dicg.  Laart,  proawt.  v'l  >— As  re- 
gards the  tmgin  of  Vba  Medee,  Persiuis,  and  other 
ancient  nations  of  Ihe  remote  East,  ss  well  u  tbett 
eariy  history,  all  reaaina  wMWrtaia  and  oboeiM.  Il 
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■  fMenJlT  soaeeilsd,  bowem,  tbal  th*  Bictnuw, 
Hmw,  uid*P«rMU)s  bon  at  Bnt  Um  cmion  bum 
tIArii,  wbicli  raeaUa  to  miod  that  of  Am;  but  with 
rameet  to  tbe  pnnitivo  country  of  tbeaa  Arii  tbero  is 
UuU  aHDiwtjef  «piiHoa.  8mm  Dtaka  tlwoi  to  ban 
MM  fiom  CwwasnB ;  Mhan  wtA  fan  tbwr  MdiMt 
MtUaBent  vmmg  tho  nountaiu  to  ib%  nocthwat  of 
India,  Bod,  it  mmt  be  eoofeeaed,  with  gseet  probe- 
bility.  tiinee  perateta  in  hia  trfpothaats  of  making 
the  Asayrians,  Medea,  aod  Persiatu  to  have  deaceod- 
•d  from  tbe  chain  of  Catteaana,  speaking  tbe  aame  lan- 
gnife,  and  forming  one  and  tbe  same  race ;  aod  to 
^ia  face,  thaa  coaanned,  he  Bwigna  a  great  Bwaarcby 
Inn,  eitending  from  Caucaaua  to  i£a  Hinaal^n 
Motintaioa.  He  biinga  togelhar  aod  comperes  with 
each  otb«-  the  cames  htn,  Aria,  Atari*,  AMttmM, 
Atmr,  Ac,  and  aj^iears  to  identify  Skam  with  Dfem 
or  Djcnuekid,  the  mat  mythic  ehi«f  of  this  early  em- 
pire. (MyUungtseJL,  vol.  1,  p.  S18,  geqq. — Compere 
Sekak.  iVaeicA,  EviUit.,  p.  vi.,  *Hf-}  Aoothes  ays^ 
torn  has  been  more  recetitly  atoitad  by  Rhode,  and  has 
baeo  denlopad  witU  neat  aUlitj.  AocMding  to  this 
writer,  tbe  Baetriana,  Hedeo,  ana  Parueiw  coaqwsed 
the  common  and  vimitive  Iron,  ^waking  the  Zend 
Ungoage  or  its  dilTerent  dialecta,  uxl  coming  origin- 
ally from  fcTMiw  Vtgijo,  and  from  Mount  AUtorij., 
which  be  finda  near  the  aoorcea  ef  tbe  Ozua  and  the 
Montaina  to  the  north  of  India,  ^e  names  of  which 
ware  tranafeifed  in  a  later  un  to  Cenoasoa  and  Ar- 
menia. The  aigaaaaou  addaeed  by  thia  writer  in 
aomort  of  his  hypothesie  are  drawn  from  the  Zend 
baoltei  and  in  particular  from  tbe  Vendidad,  at  Ute 
com mencs meat  of  which  latter  woik  an  account  is 

£'ven  nS  tbe  creaUon,  or,  as  Rhode  expresses  it,  of 
•  successite  inh^itings  of  nriona  countries,  aod  in 
the  anmber  of  which  we  find,  afier  £erieite  Vetdjo, 
8sf  Ue  (Sogdi&naX  Jfoorc  (Merou),  AtiU£  (probably 
JBatt),  JVfM  (Nysa).  HMrwm  (Herat),  &c.  Rhode 
eeee  in  this  coameration  an  ancient  tradition  respect- 
ing tbe  mifrati<ms  of  a  race,  for  a  long  period  of  do- 
■wdie  babtta,  who  moving  on  graduaUy  towaida 
tbe  south,  under  tbe  conduct  «  Djemschid,  as  far  aa 
Vat  or  Yv,  a  deUsbtrol  eoontiy,  wbaie  they  finally 
oataUiehed  tbameMree.  and  whore  Djemechid  built  a 
city  and  palace,  Vvr-Djemagktrd,  which  Rhode,  after 
Hwder,  takea  for  Persia  proper  (Perm)  or  Pan, 
mUi  iu  capital  Peraepolia,  identifying  at  tbe  aame 
time  Aehamenes  with  Djemschid.  M.  Von  Hammer 
adopts,  in  geDeral,  this  opinion  of  Rhode  in  re^rd  to 
the  geograuy  of  the  Vendidad,  with  the  eiceptioo  of 
Jie  taat  pomt.  He  thinka  that  Yer  and  Vtir-DjtMM- 
Aul  cannot  be  Part  or  Fart  and  Peraepolia,  bat  the 
eoontry  more  to  the  north,  where  an  at  the  pieeent 
day  Dtuitagka*.  and  JTanma,  aod  where  atood  in  for- 
mer days  HecatMnpyloa,  tbe  true  city  of  Diemeebid. 
The  celebrated  traveller  and  Orientaliat,  Sir  W.  Ooee- 
ly,  without  idenUfying  Kor  and  Part  t»  Rhode  doea, 
melines,  nerertheleae,  to  tbe  belief  Uiat  it  is  to  Parsep- 
olis,  ita  edifices,  and  tba  nUn  ia  nUcfa  it  ia  aitnatod, 
tiwt  the  Zeod-Aveata  lefers  onder  tbe  naowB  already 
mentioned,  as  well  aa  under  that  of  ZfjwUaiHL  With- 
out preauming  to  offer  any  opinion  on  this  disputed 
point,  wa  mKj  take  the  liberty  ^  remarking,  that  the 
Qreeks  Uiemsekea  speak  of  the  Arii  as  a  laroe  family 
of  nations,  to  wliieh  tbe  Magi,  and,  in  general,  all  the 
Median  tribea  caatea  wen  considered  as  belongiog. 
(Msvot  a  ud  Kdv  ri  'Apeiei*  yhtc. — Dtm*tc.,<tp. 
We^,  Amei.  Cfrae.,  9,  p.  Compare  Htroi.,  7, 
6l,anl  1,  101.)  The  Pereiana  called  Uwir  ancient 
haroea  'ApraiM  (Herod.,  7,  61.-/(1.,  6, 9&.—HelUn- 
ii:..tm.  Supk.  Bvz.,t.v.  'Aprota), and ArJucraMie said 
toa^nify,  as  an  afyeilation, "  a  great  warrior,"  and  to 
bo  eompMnded  it  Art  or  Ard,  *'  stm^.'*  and  the 
Zandic  JTisAdra,  "  a  warrior,"  wUek  is  atawat  idMi- 
Ileal  in  form  with  UieSnaeritilrla-.Kdhtt3na.  Man- 
■vfT.  tbe  terms  Aril  and  Aria  at  4riaM,  toga&et 


with  Artm*  and  Ari  or  £ert  (a  root  fond  in  naam 
Zendic  terms,  auch  aa  .^ritau,  Eeriene,  Eerimau, 
Etrient-  Vtedjo,  &c.),  re-appeaiin  tbe  Arytt  »d  Aris- 
VerlA  of  the  Sanscrit  books,  "  Ute  illuMriotu,"  ind 
"the  land  of  the  iIloatrioue,"<w  "of  betoca."  (Co» 
pue  the  Greek  'Upuec,  a  wotd  of  tbe  bsdb  ctigiiL) 
All  tbaaa  analogiea,  joined  to  the  striking  reiealiUnM 
between  tbe  Zend,  the  i  ersi,  aod  tbe  Sanscrit,  point  to 
a  fffimitive  race  of  one  and  the  same  cwi^,  ipeskii| 
at  firat  one  and  the  aame  laogoage,  bot  sohMqueiil^ 
divided  into  various  nationa  and  dialects.    Tht  tribw 
in  Baetriana  and  the  neighbouring  countrv,  ceotiDski 
to  dwell  in  ibe  neigfaboortwod  of  the  parent  lODRcie- 
maioed  more  faitfaful  than  others  to  the  ancieai  tarn 
and  language-    Other  trA>ea  moved  off  id  a  Msibeut 
direction,  and  towards  the  region  of  Caucaana,  wliitkr 
they  transported  with  them  the  names  of  both  Mitr^ 
mad  Aritma  (Armema).    Hence  we  have  botb  EaM- 
em  and  Western  ArU,  and  these  last  became  ii  uw 
a  aeparate  nation,  the  Medea,  known  to  tbe  Hialiiii 
under  the  name     PaMlavat  iPeklavatt  it  "  a  ben" 
in  Firdouai),  which  recalls  to  mind  tbe  Peiki,  tbH 
knguaga,  the  fruit  of  their  intermixture  with  paofii 
of  snouer  race.    Finally,  the  Peraiaos,  lbs  uciqvilj 
of  wboae  name  (Porn, "  Uie  clear,"  "  the  pure,"  "ihf 
brilliant,"  "  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  conntiy  of  light"), 
as  well  as  th^ir  idiom,  wonhip,  and  traditions,  Kouk 
seen  to  indicate  a  close  and  lorw-cootioiied  cooosiioo 
with  the  firat  branch,  cstablishef  themaelve^  we  koo« 
not  at        ^och.  in  tbe  country  of  Pore*  or  Ptrt 
whieh  bec»mc,  in  Uie  time  of  Cyras.  Ibe  centre  of  si 
empire,  that  recalled  to  mind  in  some  dt^ree  the  fab 
uloua  sway  of  his  great  progenitw  Djemschid.  [Rieii 
HdUgt  Sage,  p.  60,  tiff.  —  Jd.,  uber  Alter.,  ix.,  p 
18,  teqq.  —  Von  Htmma,  Heiddb.  Jairh.,  1823,  p 
84,  te^.~-0*9tly't  TraveU,  vol  2,  p.  SOS,  njf.- 
P.  Ym  ScUegtl,  Wien.  Jakrb.,  voL  6,  p.  458,  uff. 
—jyAnqtutil,  Zemd-AveaU,  vol.  1,  p.  S,  S63,  ttqf.i 
vol.  3,  p.  408. —  Creuzer,  Syatbolik,  pv  GuignuMl, 
vol.  S,  p.  677,  Mff.)— Accoraing  to  the  Pehiri  tradi- 
tions, the  firat  dynaaty  in  Iran  was  that  of  ihe  Fiacb- 
dadiana.    JCeioaiHarate,  say  the  same  legends,  was 
tbe  first  who  governed  io  the  world.  Hs  lived  a  tboo- 
saod  yean,  ami  reigned  -thirty.  Covered  witb  tbe  skix 
of  a  tiger,  be  descended  from  Ibe  mountains  and 
men  the  use  of  veaUneote  and  moie  nutritira  food. 
Ahrimafi,  the  gooina  of  eril,  sent  a  demon  to  attack 
him.    Siawuk,  tbe  son  of  Keioomantz,  was  bIuq  in 
the  conflict,   ffoueheng  avenged  the  death  of  ^  fa- 
ther.   He  came  to  the  throne  at  tbe  age  of  forty  yeiri. 
He  reined  with  justice,  taught  men  ue  art  m  calti- 
vatioff  and  aowing  Uw  fields,  and  made  them  acqoant- 
ed  with  tbe  use  of  grain.   Meeting,  on  one  oeesfion, 
a  monal^  in  a  foreat,  he  seized  an  enonnons  atone  te 
attack  him  ;  the  stone,  striking  against  a  rock,  flew 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  fire  was  discovered.  Wiib 
the  aid  of  thia  element  he  invented  the  art  of  vwkiog 
metals :  ke  thus  ftmnod  tb«  fancera,  the  aaw,  and  the 
hamnwr.   Ha  directed  alao  the  couxaea  of  riton,  and 
GOBotnwtcd  canals.    He  taqght  his  auh'vcio,  man- 
over,  tbe  ait  of  laising  eatde  and  of  aabsiitoog  vod- 
len  stufllB  for  UwikiDeof  anioula.  TAaoMnuntrefcacn 
of  Honcheng,  succeeded.   He'  was  the  first  that  piu 
sued  tbe  chaae  with  the  onea  and  tbe  falcoi^  and 
tang^  mouc  to  men.   An  angel,  sent  from  heavso, 
preeuted  him  with  a  leneo  ana  haiae,  to  combat  and 
subdue  Uw  evil  spirits.   He  gavo  them  batda  at  the 
head  of  tbe  Imniuw,  completely  defeated  litem,  and 
took  a  great  number  prisoners.    These  b^ged  for  Ufa, 
and,  in  retnm  for  tbe  boon,  tan^t  bim  writing  and 
tbe  elements  of  knowledge.    TinonmomXc,  tbe  con- 
querar  of  these  demons,  reigned  thirty  yanra.  Hevai 
eMcoadedbyhiaaoBXtMxiKUd.   "nie  bird%  and  Um 
ftrit  or  good  epirilo,  obeyed  him.   Ho  invented  tbr 
oniiaaik  pcwiouB  atnffs,  and  the  art  of  embcoidcrT. 
Ha  boat  Uta  cilv  of  Var  I>ienschid,  ^ 
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into  four  cut«a,  and  during  three  faondred  yean 
relcned  in  the  almoBt  prosperity  and  power,  onbl  hia 
pride  impelled  him  to  revolt  against  the  deity.  Dzo- 
Mk'  was  at  this  time  prince  of  the  Tati,  and  held 
eaoHiHuucaum  with  the  evil  oaail.  He  coUectad  to> 
(nther  dte  aubjecte  of  Pjemaeud,  who  bad  abandoned 
uieir  severe^  since  his  altered  eonrae  of  condoet, 
But  himeelf  at  their  head,  dethroned  Djemschid,  and 
derived  hint  of  nistcnce  after  a  reign  of  seren  hon- 
dred  years.  leigoed  a  tbooaand  years.  Hia 

irianny  reduced  Peiau  to  the  otmoat  wietcbedoeaa. 
By  the  malies  of  tbe  evil  ^lirita,  two  aaipentt  ^rang 
from  hia  ahonldera  and  remained  stteched  to  Uiem. 
To  ajqwaao  their  craving  appetites,  they  had  to  be  fed 
eTci;  day  with  tbe  brains  of  men.  By  an  adroit  strat- 
agem, tlie  coc^  of  the  palace  saved  each  day  one  of  the 
two  persons  destined  thos  to  afford  noortshmeot  to  the 
aerpeDta,  and  aent  him  to  the  mountatna :  il  is  from  these 
fogitiTes,  say  the  tiaditiona  of  Poiaia,  Om%  tbe  Etnds 
of  the  present  day  derived  their  origin.  A  dieam  fore- 
wameo  tbe  sanguinaiy  Pzohik'  of^ ibe  tot  that  awaited 
him,  and  ofUie  vengeance  that  woald  be  inSicted  on  faim 
hy  Fenionn,  Uie  son  of  one  of  bis  victims.  He  caused 
diligent  search  to  be  made  for  the  formidable  infant, 
bat  ibS' mother  of  FeriioviiL,  who  had  given  him  to  the 
divine  cow  PeKr-tnaydb  to  be  nursed,  saved  herself 
and  her  child  )yj  fleeing  to  Mount  Albrmas,  in  tbe  north 
of  India.  There  Feriuoun  was  bronght  op  by  a  Parai. 
Having  attained  tbe  age  of  sixteen  years,  he  deacend- 
ed  from  the  mountain  and  rejoinea  hia  mother,  who 
made  him  acquainted  with  tbe  story  of  his  birth  and 
miafbrtnnes :  for  he  was  a  member  of  the  royal  line, 
which  bad  been  driven  from  tbe  throne  of  Persia  by 
tbe  aaogninary  Dzoh&k*.  Bmming  with  the  desire  of 
■venging  bis  vrrooss,  he  saiaed  the  first  i^>p(HtBiuty 
ttiat  presented  itaelr.  A  sedition  broke  oat  in  Penia, 
tjoaded  by  a  smith,  who  affixed  hts  apron  to  the  point 
of  a  spear,  end  made  it  tbe  standard  of  revolt.  The 
centinaed  aearchea  ordered  by  Dzobtk'  had  apprized 
the  people  both  of  the  dream  of  the  fjnxA  and  the  ez- 
iatenee  of  the  yoong  prince  whom  he  persecuted.  The 
Peraiuia  ran  in  crowds  to  their  dfllivaitr,  wlio  caosed 
Ae  apron  of  tbe  amitb  to  be  profnadj  adorned  with 
gold  and  precioni  stones,  ad(^>ted  it  aa  the  rt^al  stand- 
ard, and  named  it  Dirtfe\-gaw&mf ;  and  this  standard 
continued  to  be  in  after  ages  an  object  of  the  greatest 
veneration  throaghoat  all  the  empire  of  Persia.  Feri- 
donn  immediate^  marched  against  tiie  tjrrant,  crossed 
tbe  T^a  where  Bagdad  now  stands,  proceeded  to 
BeU-i£mak§ii*9,  tbe  residence  of  DcohftV,  conqnered 
his  antagonist,  and  confined  him  with  massive  fetters 
in  a  cavern  of  Mount  DamauienA.  The  two  sisters  of 
pjemachid,  Chtkrm%t  and  Ameunu,  had  been  the  fav- 
ourite wives  ofDsobAk*.  Feridoun  foand  ihem,  thou^ 
after  tite  lapae  of  a  tbooaand  years,  atill  young  enongb 
to  espoase.  He  bsj  by  them  three  aons,  whom  he 
atarried  to  three  {ffincesaes  of  Yemat.  Tbe  ddest 
was  Sdm,  the  second  Tour,  and  the  youngest  Indj. 
He  divided  tbe  earth  among  them.  Sdm  received 
Roum  and  JnUwer,  that  is  to  ssy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Egypt.  Tow  obtained  Tmirdn  and  i>;iii.  that  is, 
the  country  beyond  the  0|qs  and  China.  Iredj  be- 
came maater  of  Penia  {Iran)  and  Anbia,  Dissatis- 
fied with  this  division,  the  first  two  maAe  aa  inroad,  at 
dta  bead  of  an  army,  into  Persie ;  alew  Iredj,  who 
had  come  to  Uieir  camp  for  the  pi-rpose  of  appeasinff 
tbem,  and  sent  his  bead  to  Fer^oun.  The  sfflict^ 
father  prayed  the  sods  to  prolong  hie  life  antil  be 
ciHild  avenge  tbe  death  of  ''is  son.  Only  one  of  the 
wives  of  Inij  proved  wit^.  cbild  ;  ahe  gave  bir^  to  a 
dau^iter,  whom  FeridovH  united  to  JKenonteAcAr,  his 
btoUac'a  em.  He  br3agnt  bim  up  in  wisdom,  and, 
wbeR  he  had  i«szb''d  the  age  of  manhood,  gave  tliii 
MennUdi'Jtr  tbe  *brone.  8am  and  Tour,  having  en- 
i<>avi»<ned  tel  ^  vam,  to  appease  their  irritated  father, 
j(i««n)isw'  .'o  have  recoimn  to  anas.   Tbeir  fotcee, 


composed  of  the  people  of  Djin  and  Khawer,  mttmi 
Persia,  but  were  defeated  in  aucceasion,  and  their  lead- 
era  alain.  Feridonn  died  beloved  by  hie  aubiecta, 
whom  be  bad  rendered  happy  during  a  period  w  fire 
hundred  jrears.  During  thu  tinu  lived  tbe  valieiit 
Sim,  eon  of  JVmimfai,  pnnce  of  Stdmim,  and  of  SS^ 
boMtlin  or  Gkitnek.  His  son  Za(  received  from 
Menontcfaehr  the  aoverelgnty  of  all  ihe  conntriea  fran 
K'abad  to  the  river  Sini,  and  from  hia  father  tbe  conn- 
xtj  of  ZttboaiuloM.  MikriA  reigned  at  thia  period  in 
K'aAomL  He  waa  of  Tan  origin,  and  of  the  race  of 
DtMk'.  Zal  married  hie  dangbm  Riui^bdL,  aad 
became  the  htber  of  AowJcm,  tM  hwo  of  Foina,  and 
wboee  exploits  form  the  principal  anbjeet  of  the  poem 
of  Firdoosi.  Menontehwir  transmitted  tbe  crown  to 
bis  son  Nmwder.  This  tatter  followed  not  the  precepta 
of  his  father :  hia  sobjecta  revolted,  and  bis  kingdom 
being  invaded  by  Alrasiftb,  the  ion  of  Pecheng,  king 
of  Tooran,  be  fell  into  the  hands  of  bis  opponent  end 
was  put  to  death,  aner  a  reign  of  only  seven  years. 
Afraai&b  then  quitted  the  proraweof  IhJutt^  which 
bad  been  the  theatre  of  the  vrar,  and  entered  by  itet 
into  ^-en,  where  he  placed  the  crown  of  the  tehaJu 
DDon  hia  own  bead.  During  this  invaaion  of  Afraaitb, 
ZdZ,  the  son  and  aueceaaor  of  Sam,  bad  taken  upon 
bim,  in  hie  tnm,  tbe  defence  of  tbe  dyitasty  Feci- 
doan,  and  had  caused  a  member  of  tbe  race  to  be  w>- 
claimed  atJuik ;  thia  ^ras  Zou,  son  of  Thamatp.  Du- 
ring fire  years  the  country  was  exposed  to  the  ravages 
of  war,  and  afterward  a  general  eeaieity  prevailed. 
Peace  was  coneladed ;  according  to  the  terms  of  whieb 
tbe  river  Gibon(i>^tAoiinorOxaB)  waa  declared  thecont- 
mon  limit  of  the  two  empires.  Zoo  died  soon  after,  leav- 
ing aai  hia  successor  his  son  Gerck4tp,  who  only  reigned 
nine  yeaia,  and  -left  Peraia,  at  his  death,  without  a  mas- 
ter. With  lum  ended  tbe  dynasty  of  tbe  PiaeidUi- 
«na.— Before  proceeding  to  tbe  consideration  of  tbe 
aecond  or  Kmaman  dynaaty,  we  shall  offer  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  one  of  which  we  have  just  been  treating. 
Tbe  lives  and  reigns  of  700  and  1000  years  will  obufn, 
of  coorse,  no  credit  now.  J)jem»ciid  and  DxoMAk' 
repreaent,  in  all  prab^i^,  antiM  ftmiliea.— It  vnwkl 
be  naeloBa  to  compare  tbe  Oioek  traditioQa  with  the 
monstrous  recital  of  the  Sekth-nMmih,  through  which 
we  have  jnat  passed.  These  recitahi,  havtng  only  bean 
collected  under  tbe  Sassanides,  have  reached  us  full 
of  fable  and  improbability.  It  will  be  safer  and  more 
reaaonable  to  limit  onredves  to  some  general  apfwoxi- 
mationa.  The  (^ek  hiatofiana  nanUoa  three  Minei- 
pal  facte:  1.  Tbe  ozislMee of  a  vast' empire^  known 
among  them  by  tbe  name  of  the  Assyrian  empire ;  S. 
Tbe  overthrow  «f  this  empire  by  the  Hedea ;  8.  The 
freqoent  incursions  of  tbe  Si^thian  tribes  from  the  re- 

Son  of  Caucaans,  from  tbe  vicinity  of  the  Caq>ian,  and 
am  the  Oxas.-  These  three  grand  movemente  may 
be  traced  witboot  diffieo^  in  tbe  Pornan  traditioos. 
In  fact,  tbe  tbeatreof  tbe  (net  lbarnigm<rftbe  SeM- 
mnndk  ia.  beyond  a  doubt,  Med  ia,  iriwro  waa  ealridiebad 
the  won^  of  fire  by  Houcboig.  Kaionmarati  and 
bis  successiMa  were  tlien  a  Median  dynasty  dethroned 
by  Dzohlkk,  a  Tasi  or  Arab  prinoe,  and  who  b^an  what 
is  called  tty  the  Greaha  the  Aasyrian  empire.  Tbe 
wMd  Tui  imifpam,  at  ^  prasaul  day,  tbe  iahabi- 
tanta  of  Arabia ;  bat  there  u  nothing  to  prevent  lha 
belief  that  anciently  it  waa  applied  to  all  the  pe*^  of 
the  Semitic  race,  and  cmisequently  to  the  Asnrians. 
The  new  dynaaty  of  Dzob&k*,  so  detested  by  tne  Ira- 
niana,  becauae  it  was  composed  of  strangers,  and 
Itfoogbt  in  wUh  it  an  imptna  and  deniish  wwsMp, 
waa  probably  nooa  other  tbaa  that  of  tho  Aa^riu 
princes,  who,  according  to  tbe  Graak  writars,  weta 
masters  of  all  Persia  as  far  as  tbe  Indos  and  One 
(DjiJumn  or  Gikon).  Feridonn  himseir,  who,  accwd 
ing  to  tbe  Sckah-namek,  dethroned  wtd  knprisoned 
DaehAk',  will  be  the  representstive  of  the  new  dynas- 
ty of  the  Hcdcs,  which  commenced  with  Dejocea  aoc 
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wwottew  tiw  Awjnlia  mpiw.  "nMAMjrriaiipriBeei, 
or  Tmtit  i*i  not  u^Mbit  JennlMi,  m  om  migfat  be 
iBoliMd  to  rap  poM  from  the  name  BeH-id-mM&uUet, 
tb«  boW  dwalling,"  givon  by  Firdovsi  to  ihoir  mi- 
imee,  and  wbieb  i»  that  bj  which  the  Anbe  deeignate 
dM  eapittl  of  tbo  J«we.   Tba  I^mn  poet  hinadr 
givoa  oe  the  nqumte  nfennetion  on  nis  point,  by 
•ddiBg  that  £hMl^«lai«Ue•a)M»  bon  the  Tan  name 
of  ifcawA-ef^tftfrrcii.    It  wu  probably,  Uicrefore, 
Htrmn,  in  Meaopotaoit,  ia  the  region  called  Dior 
Moixir.   Aoeorang  to  tiaditiona  stiH  exiating,  tUa 
eity  waa  boill  «  *faon  time  alW  the  deluge ;  and  it  is 
ngaaded  by  the  people  of  the  Eaat  as  one  of  the  tsoat 
wcteat  io  the  world.   Albrtmx  i«  the  ancieot  name  of 
tho  gtMt  chain  of  moontaina  wUeh  oomnaaeea  on  the 
wcai  of  the  CimsMrian  Boaptmia,  boidan  tho  Caa- 
pian  Sea  to  Uta  eootbeaat  no  aootb,  and.  proceeding 
eaatward,  joina  the  Himalayan  chain  which -aepaiatM 
Hindooatan  from  Thibet.     It  comprriieada,  there- 
Am,  tho  Caocaaua  of  our  daya,  the  mountatna  of  Gkt- 
Im,  Mount  Damattttid,  the  cltaiB  of  CAoraaan,  and 
Ihe  PanpanianB  or  il!mAi-Jnoe.   fMdooB,  eoiai^ 
bam  Madia  I*  faond  the  new  Median  emidre  on  the 
nine  of  the  Aaayrian,  doeewded  Moont  jUbrmM. 
Eaaton  Peiaia,  comfniati^  iSad^ldn  and  ZabmUu' 
tin,  which  ia  Ae  ooontry  of  OUsncA,  was  sabjeet  to 
tba  acMak,  bnt  gOTcread  onder  bin  hy  the  prioeea  of 
^  race  of  £dflt.   Aa  to  K^mil,  it  waa  only  tribMary. 
and  boUn^ad  to  a  bnneh  of  the  Wy  of  atoUf, 
that  ia,  to  nrineaa  of  Aaayrian  origin  wM  had  tveated 
with  Ibo  Medea,    llie  diird  analogy  between  the 
Greek  utd  Paniaa  traditiona  ia  foand  in  tho  inroadi 
of  barbarooa  tribea  from  Eaaietn  Pertia.   "nie  inenr- 
aioaa  of  the  Scythian  Nemadee,  nentioDed  by  the 
Greek  wiHafa,  will  agree  very  wall  wtth  thooo  of  Ae 
frineaa  of  fWrm,  comJi^  fiom  beyond  the  i^TtJboim 
ir  Oxna.   Fmm  tlie  eolieat  perioda,  Peraia  haa  been 
vpoaed  to  hrraaion  from  the  tribea  in  the  direction  of 
'Jaaeaaoa,  Ue  Caapian,  and  the  Oxna.    The  Oreeks 
felled  all  tbeae  tribes  Scythihna,  beeaoae  tbey  had  no 
Other  nane  by  which  to  deaignate  tbeae  htibaroas 
eommonitica.    The  Peraiena  call  then  Tkran  and 
Dfm  {TuAm  and  Chinese),  althoogh  at  Aw  time  (700 
B.C.)  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  Ae  two  laat- 
■MBtionad  people  were  to  be  fbond  on  the  aaatem 
boidanorPwm.   Whan,  however. AeSUdlhMMKi 
waa  cmnpoaed,  die  Peiaiane  knew  only  the  Ttoika  and 
Ghineee.  and  ibey  gave  their  namee  to  all  tine*  who 
had  at  any  time  preceded  thun.    The  ancient  enemies 
of  Persia,  in  this  qoaitw,  ware  probably  Htatnie  and 
Tmlne  tabta,  to  wbosn,  abont  ^  era  of  the  Saaain- 
idea,  aoeeoadod  the  Torfea  and  Chlne»e.~Tb«  main 
fael  that  rasolu  from  a  eompsrison  of  tbeae  trsditkms 
b,  that  two  empires  followed  in  aaccaaaion :  one,  com- 
ing  from  Aaayria,  nried  over  Media  and  all  Eastern 
Asia;  the  otbar,  con.iog  from  Media,  reacted  on  the 
first,  and  drove  the  Semitic  comnnnities  across  the 
Tigris  and  Eapbratea;  and.  Anally,  to  these  two  great 
■mlntioM  wva  joined  frwjoent  inraada  en  the  part  of 
the  baibanNM  tribae  comhig  from  Oaueama,  Seytbia, 
and  (he  banka  of  tho  Oxoa.— To  tho  JHtehMitm  aoe- 
eeeded  the  Kaimtm*  dynaaty.   The  recital  of  dte 
Sekah-maiuk  respecting  this  second  dmasty  is  aa  d?a- 
6giired  by  fable  aa  that  which  treats  of  the  first ;  and 
it  would  ba  of  no  Bee  to  aeek  in  it  any  exact  coinci- 
daneea  with  tha  naitatlTaa  of  Xonophon  and  Horodo- 
toa.   ThoDajoeosofUie  latter  hiatorian  waa,  like  ir« 
foAad,  choeen  king  on  aocoent  of  hie  jostice  and 
wtodtMn,  at  a  time  when  Persia  was  invoWed  in  m)a- 
err  and  tnanhy.   W«  find  alao  another  raaemblance 
between  Deiecea  and  Kai  K'obad.   K*i  IPvkad  is 
uUed  Arek  by  aome  Mohammedan  authors,  and  Ih- 
ittu  b  eaUea  Areacet  by  Cteaiss.   Herodotna  in- 
nma  na  that  Dejoeea  m  b»r  hia  eneceaaor  a  eon 
MBod  Phraortaa,  and  H  la  to  thb  Median  prineo  that 
»aeiibes  the  eoamait  of  Peraii.   IMooal  nakaa 


no  mratioB  of  lUa  mOHaich;  hn  jaahaWj  codta* 
his  leign  with  ihat  ttf  hb  Mmt.  HemtMaaa,  a  Mo 
hammedaa  author  menticma  Ihia  aeeond  Ffaasctes,ud 
be  ststes  ^t  Kta  K'amu  was  Uie  son  of  A^t  ad 
grandaoo  of  Kmt  JPvkmi.  It  weoM  appear,  nwawi, 
dmt  the  Intoiy  of  Kai  X^mmu,  an  givan  by  Th* 
dooai,  ia  at  ana  and  tba  aana  tina  that  of  Ojuam 
and  As^agn.  Tba  blindnaaa  of  A*  JTm*  aad  Ui 
uny  ia  probably  nothing  elae  hot  the  total  ecKpw  of 
the  son,  wfaldi  took  place  between  Cyaxaiaa  sm  ds 
Lydians,  and  which  had  been  pradicted  to  the  Itann 
by  Tbalea.  Tho  expedition  agaaaat  Ahmhw  qiptsn 
to  coincide  with  the  aiage  of  niDerch  ■entiJoM 
the  Gre^  wiitera ;  and  thaaa  aane  writera  ibo  urn 
with  Pirdonai,  when  tfaay  make  tbo  operations  arAi 
eiege  to  have  bam  brriten  «ff  by  on  wanalan  af  ib 
Scythiana.  Hie  statement  aba,  made  by  Handota^ 
reapeeting  the  msTrlage  of  Ascyagea  with  Ae  dangba 
of  the  Lydian  monareb,  agnee  with  ^t  of  the  hmio 
author,  who  informs  as  of  the  marriage  of  £n  Kim- 
nm  with  StudMUk.  With  r^ard  to  ITas  Xlbana, 
or  aimp^  JKibaarov,  it  appeon  erWatf  diet  ba  waa  ike 
same  with  tha  (^nva  of  tba  GnA  wiftna.  Amtm, 
boareTCT,  aeeordmg  to  Pb<doaal,  was  net  Cii  gfandfon 
of  the  sehah  of  l^tsta,  bot  of  Afmitk,  kiag^of  7m- 
ran,  and  the  scene  of  the  hbtoiy  of  his  yonth  is  laid 
entirely  in  thia  latter  country.  hSixt  Kti  Kinrvm, 
tha  narrativa  of  Aa  Mohammedan  wiiteca  bcgiaa  to 
difler  totally  from  that  of  tiw  Grcdie.  Down  to  tba 
time  of  AhzaBder,  dMN  an  only  two  pMM  af  icam* 
fataoee  between  the  two  sutomenta :  the  ftrat  is  lha 
name  of  OmKitagp,  who  is  Ihe  JJarnia  Bfttaimt  d 
dte  Greeks ;  snd  the  other,  that  of  Ar^tchttr  Dins- 
itMt  (Artaxerxes  Longimanos),  ginn  to  Bafamen  of 
tha  AdUA-wMuA  by  Mtrklun^  {KlapntK  TtHun 
Hittoriqyut  it  CAtit,  dec.,  p.  5,  aefy.) 

8.  Lour  hiatory  cf  Penm. 
Tb»  acesaaion  of  Dariua  Hyataapin  n  ixod  l^cba 
nologisU  in  the  year  SSI  B.C. ;  artd  in  his  laiga, 
pooing  him  Io  bo  the  aame  with  GnukUty.  sU  asibor 
itioB  aeem  to  agree  that  the  ftmoua  Zaiitlit,  the  Zo 
roaatar  of  the  wealant  writcra,  aaecnadid  ■  eaiaUisb 
ing  his  now  reli^on.    The  roign  of  OmtUatf  ia  o» 
tended  by  the  Persian  histotiana  om       yesis.  (hat 
of  Xerxea,  his  son  and  succeeaor,  being  waalb  |nacd 
over ;  but  Itfimdwr,  wbo  ia  soppoeed  by  Sir  John 
Malcito  to  be  tha  aame  aa  Xerxes,  b  mda  ft* 
hero  of  hia  ro^.    His  chivdioaa  acbtewiMita  « 
rivalled  only  bv  those  of  the  illuatrimw  MmuUm,  «ha 
b  uain  broaght  on  the  aceae,  and  bfindaar  ia  dsb 
by  Mm  in  an  nnjnst  war,  io  which  he  had  idactadi 
ei^uedt  at  the  comasand  of  bn  wided  tehsr,  «itt 
the  king  of  SegiMUm.   It  ia  frooi  the  Weaten  birta- 
nana  oiUy  that  we  learn  anytlnng  of  the  loading  evcab 
of  the  reign  of  Darros  Hyataapia.   In  like  wiaeT.  sfi 
tba  great  eventa  of  the  htatory  of  Xenea,  ashich  fan 
the  moat  brilliant  page  in  tbio  biatoiy  «f  Gieeos,  aa 
paaaed  over  in  aiteoce  in  lha  Pfsissi  aaaab.  Tha 
asaaaaination  of  Xetxea.  by  hia  relatin  Asuhaana, 
took  place  B.C.  Ml,  In  the  twotrty-firat  yasref  hb 
reign.   Ha  waa  sncceadad  by  hb  ihirf  aoo,  Aita- 
xerxea  Lotmmanm,  the  Bahmoo  or  Afdaeheer  Di- 
taideat  of  tb«  Peraian  annah,  and  Oa  Ahaawima  ot 
the  book  of  Ealher.   Something  ISte  a  dbfmaad  « 
oonfsaed  aeeoant  of  tiMao  toanaastiaBa  m 
the  pages  of  FMoosi.  After  IrfaoJait  M  i 
all  the  foreign  enemiea  of  hia  faAar  OanckWif,  he  a 
aant  te  reduce  to  obedieDce  the  King  of  Bagiaisn,  whn 
had  thrown  off  hia  sllegiaaee.    In  thb  expodkin  h* 
ia  represented  as  engaging  with  the  groeteat  rt^- 
tanee,  and  ha  meotabas  death,  from  tba  Mad  of  RoV' 
ten^  to  vrhon,  naveitbrieaa,  the  dyfaM  ban  coMaCi 
Ua  eon,  Bahoien,  entraatiag  him  to  «iMnM  faam  aa  i 
wanior.  Hmt  BDn,boiNMftaB  aaendHif  ibe  d>KC 
eooa  bicama  jaalana  <f  Biwiwi,  — d,  hewif 
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tai  nbdiMd  lu»  bendiUiy  ptovincs,  pat  ikim  to  dmtb 
with  lii*  teni^f  on  tfa*  [weteit  of  irengnw  tlw  Uood 
ti  hia  Mm.  Tba  gmnl  fuu,  that  Ronatain,  » 
powMfuI  clnif,  iltw  Mandssr,  yat  pntwud  kls  md  ; 
thst  •  civil  eontMt  tttanded  toe  uicmuod  of  Arde- 
ebau ;  nd  Itwt  it  tmninated  in  the  ntssten  of  Rooa- 
t«n  Hd  bn  htailj,  m  fu  aooord  with  what  the  Chreok 
bivtoriuw  atile  re^MctHc  tbo  chu«ct«r  and  fata  of 
Ajtahanus,  aa  to  laavo  Utue  doubt  that  both  atorio*  re- 
lata  10  tbo  mat  patsonagea.  Of  the  ideatity  of  Ar^ 
dacbccT  wiu  Artauraea  UmpSxaip  or  Lotwimanus, 
tboM  can  bo  no  doubt.  Hia  anmaiBa,  Dinadt^ 
(**  Long  ansa")  ta  a  felt  proof  of  thia.  Hie  author  of 
tbe  Tmikk  atateo,  that  under  thia  owBarcb,  M 

whom  be  enoneonaly  aacribea  the  overthiow  of  Bel- 
sbazzar,  the  Jewa  bad  tbe  pririlege  granted  tham  of 
twing  gOTOmed  by  a  raler  of  their  own  nation ;  Mid  the 
favonta  they  experienced,  it  ie  added,  were  owing  to 
Iba  ozpceaa  omca  of  Bahnten,  whoae  favoarite  lady 
wnoftheJewiahnaiitm.  Joaephna  ezpieady  affirau, 
that  Aitaxeizea  Longimanna  waa  the  huaband  of  Ba- 
ther; and  the  eKtraOTdioair  faroor  which  be  ebowed 
to  tbe  Jewa  atrengthene  tnta  tastimmiy.  He  would 
aeem,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  firat  monarch  of  Peraia 
who,  atrietly  apeakbg,  by  ^e  aubjngatioo  of  Segfatan, 
**n^gned  ftoin  India  even  to  Ethiopia,  orar  a  hndrad 
and  twen^-aeren  pnTincaa.**  Praaian  biatotiana  a»- 
aign  to  thia  great  monarch  »  reign  of  a  hundred  and 
twrire  yeara,  but  the  Greek  writ«re  limit  it  to  forty, 
and  hia  death  ia  fized  in  tbe  year  B.C.  4X4.  He  waa 
aoeeeeded,  according  to  the  PeraiBn  wnaia,  by  hia 
daughter  Homai,  who,  after  a  reign  of  tWy-two  yeara, 
nauned  tbe  crown  to  bw  Mm,  Daiab  I.,  the  Darioa 
NoAoa  of  Ute  OrealuL  It  ia  natural  that  no  notiee 
Aoold  be  takeo  of  the  aphomnal  reigna  of  Xeizea  11. 
and  Sogdianos,  which  together  oecupied  only  e^ht 
WMtha ;  and  in  Ptolemy'a  canon,  Darina  Ncrthoa  ia 
■ade  the  immediate  aueeeaaor  of  Artazcrzea  Longi- 
aanaa,  hia  rdgn  extending  from  434  B.C.  to  4&. 
Hofoai  appeara  to  be  tbe  rayntia  whom  tbe  Greek 
writera  make  to  be  the  queen  of  her  half-brother  Da- 
lioa,  and  to  whom  they  attribute  a  very  prominent  put 
ie  the  tranaactiwaa  of  bia  reim.  Her  eon  Araacea  ia 
■tated  to  bare  succeeded  to  tke  throno  under  the  title 
of  Artazenea,  to  wbicb  tbe  Greeka  added  the  anniame 
of  MtuHunt,  on  account  of  hia  extraordinary  memory. 
No  ooTereign,  howerer,  besides  Longimairas  or  Di- 
nxdeat,  ia  ever  noticed  Oriental  writera  nndei  tbe 
name  of  Atdedieer;  ft  ia  therefore  Ugfalv  pnbaUe, 
tbat  Mnamon  ia  tbe  Dazab  I.  of  tbo  Peimen  annala, 
■ad  tbat  be  auceeeded  lua  mother  Homai  or  I^naa- ' 
tie,  wbo  m^fat  reicD  conjointly  with  Dariua  Nomaa, 
whether  aa  ner  husband  or  hai  son.  Tbe  baniahment 
of  Queen  Parysatii  to  Babylon,  in  tbe  reign  of  her  son 
Aitazetxea*  may  answer  to  llw  abdication  of  Queen 
.Homai.  Thia  u  a  moat  obaeoie  apocb  in  tbe  natiTfl 
ammla.  Tbe  Emtian  war  irtiieh  broke  out  in  (he 
leign  of  Darioa  Nothna,  Ae  revolt  of  tbe  Medea,  and 
4ie  part  takm  by  Persia  in  tbe  Peloponneaian  war,  are 
not  referred  to.  Even  the  name  of  the  yoanger  Cyna 
ta  not  noticed  by  any  of  the  Oriental  writMS,  nor  is 
the  aliriiteat  alluaion  made  to  the  celebrated  ezpedi- 
tbm  wiiidi  has  given  fmmortalitr  to  ita  comn»od«r. 
Hw  pagea  of  Herodotaa,  Hiaeydides,  and  Zem^Aion 
ham  Hule  room,  bowerer,  for  regret  that  these  eventa 
bam  not  found  an  Oriental  hiatonan.  With  respect 
%a  tbe  aeeond  Darab  of  the  Fenians,  who  is  made  the 
immediate  auecessor  of  tbe  first,  his  identity  with  the 
Bariua  Codomanus  of  the  Greeks  ia  completely  estab- 
Bilwd  by  tbe  conqaeat  of  Persia  during  bis  reign  by 
Alexander  (rf  MaMdon.  Tbe  intermediate  reigns  of 
Ailazotxea  Oehoa,  tbe  moat  barinioaa  and  abaMOMad 
Mpnaich  of  lua  race,  and  of  hia  aon  Anea,  both  of 
wm  asaaasinated,  appear  to  be  pesaed  over,  or 
to  be  iocloded  in  tbat  of  Duab  I.  The  reign  of  tbia 
Darab  ia  diatinguiahed  i:  dio  native  anmla  I7  tbe 


bieaking  oat  of  a  war  with  Philqipooa  it  Room 
cedon),  which,  though  at  first  onaaeceaafal,  ia  aUted 
to  have  teminaled  glorionaly  for  the  Pennua ;  and 
Philip  waa  glad  to  make  peace,  on  the  taima  ^girdf 
hia  dan^iter  to  JDarab,  and  bacooiing  bia  tiMtai*. 
Tbiadan^tar  ia  fcbled  to  bavobeuitbe  aMdiarof  tht 
Macedonian  conqueror.  Darab  I.  built  Duabjiid,  a 
city  about  160  nulos  eest  of  Shiraz.  {Malcolm,  voL 
1,  p.  69.)— The  character  of  Ocfaoa  aeeau,  faowerr* 
er,  to  have  been  traosforred  by  the  Persiana  to  tbe 
unfortunate  and  noblo-minded  Dariua,  1^  ia  attaged 
to  hava  been  dafonnad  in  bo^  and  dafnaivad  in  mind| 
aa  if,  Sir  John  Malodm  ramarka,  "to  neonoBa  tha 
vanity  of  the  nation  to  the  tale  of  ita  aubjugatioe."  It 
ia  nevertbeleea  true,  tbat  the  crinea  of  their  monaccba, 
tbe  mal-administratkn  into  which  the  aSairs  of  tlw 
govemmant  had  bUen,  tbe  aiaaaainationa  and  maaao' 
craa  occaaiooed  bv  the  i^ieatad  diaputaa  for  the  aue> 
eeaaioD,  and  tha  alandar  bond  wbieb  bdd  t<^e(har  the 
variooa  proriBcaa  of  ao  gwaatie  an  eranire,  bid  pre> 
pared  the  way  for  ita  eaay  ataaolatioo.  The  taditKwa 
which  tbe  Eealem  writera  have  paeearved  of  the  Maoe< 
doniaa  bno  (vAom  they  call  Swvoder  and  lakandeer) 
an  very  imparfoet ;  and  upmi  a  few  hiaUtrical  feeU 
^17  have  loaied  a  aupwatmctura  of  the  moat  extnv 
agant  Able.  Tbey  agree,  boneiver,  with  the  GnA 
writan  in  moat  of  tbe  leading  fecta;  auch  ae  die  im^ 
sion  of  Persia,  tbe  drfeat  and  snbeequeot  death  Of  Dih 
rioa,  the  ganeroaity  of  the  coogneror,  and  the  alraag 
impreaaioo  iriiieh  hia  noble  and  ooaaane  cmdnct  made 
upon  bia  dying  enemy.  They  allode,  too,  to  the  all^ 
anea  whien  Alexander  eaUbUahed  with  Taxilia  oc 
Om^ia.  to  hia  battle  with  Fnma,  and  lua  expedition 
MamattbaSeytbiana;  hot  the  ciremnatancea  in  which 
twse  events  are  disgniaed  are  for  the  moat  part  bih 
uloua.  "  His  great  name,"  saya  Sir  John  Maleolm» 
"  baa  been  conaidered  auffieient  to  obtain  credit  fer 
every  etory  that  imagination  could  invent ;  bat  thia 
exaneration  is  almost  all  praiae.  Tbe  Seoondw  t4 
tbe  Petaiao  page  is  a  model  of  every  virtue  and  of  an- 
ery  great  quality  tbat  can  elevate  a  human  being  above 
hisq>eciea;  wnile  hia  power  and  mi^puficaDen  an  at> 
waya  repreaented  aa  m  beyond  vAat  baa  avar  bean 
attained  by  any  ether  mcMiarch  in  tbe  world."  Tha 
quarrel  between  die  two  monsrcha  originated,  accord 
ing  to  the  aothor  of  the  Zumfut-Tuarikk,  in  Alex* 
ander'a  nfnswg  to  pay  the  tribote  of  golden  egg*  to 
which  his  firtber  had  agreed,  returning  the  laconic  as- 
awar  by  dw  PMaiaa  tawf,  tiiat  **  tba  bird  dwt  laid.dia 
asga  bad  flown  to  die  other  wonJ.'*  Upon  (hia,  av 
other  ambaaaador  waa  despatched  to  the  eoort  of  dia 
Macedonian,  bearing  the  |«eaent  of  a  bat  and  a  ball,  in 
ridicale  of  Alexander's  youth,  and  a  bag  of  very  amaU 
seed,  called  gvmvd,  aa  an  emblem  of  the  inoamerablt 
anny  with  Mich  he  was  threatened.  Alazander, 
king  die  bat  and  ball  m  hia  band,  eoivpaiad  tbo  mo  le 
his  own  power,  and  tba  olbar  to  iba  Pttnian'a  daouft* 
ions;  and  the  fate  which  vnmld  await  the  mndan 
waa  intimated  by  giving  the  grain  to  a  hmL  In 
torn,  he  sent  the  Persian  monarch  the  aigoifieant  fSt^ 
ent  of  a  bitter  melon.  (Modem  gVaeiBar,  p4).  87,  ^ 
64,  Mff .>— The  native  writffics,  ae  haa  boon  oaid,  malw 
Alexander  to  have  been  tbe  aon  of  Dariua  and  a  daub* 
tar  of  PbOipof  Maeadon!  and  diay  add  dvt  Daim 
aent  hia  wife  home  to  bet  father,  on  acconnt  of  bet 
(tensive  Iweath  ;  from  which  circumstance  the  mt 
between  d»  two  monarehs  arose  !  (Klffntk,  Jm 
PotyglotU,  p.  S.)  The  Persian  writera  give  no  detaik 
ed  account  of  tbe  cnetationa  of  Alexander  in  Pwm, 
enooeon^  stadi^  ttat  Dnma  wta  killed  in  On  flnl 
aetitm. 

i.  Parthian  Dynasty. 

Paaiing  over  die  period  of  dw  Macedonian  power  t» 
Asia,  vrttKh  is  detailed  in  odier  paita  of  diia  volum«^ 
wo  come  to  ibe  eatablidment  of  tba  ParthiaB  kiogdain 
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tM  BWDtlini  of        UBm  mtonlljr  aodw  Ibe  pfwrnt 
uticle,  Iron  tbe  citenmilaBCs  of  tlw  PutUut  being 
4Mi^iwt«d  ai  Pertimju  \rf  manj  of  tbe  Romtn  writcra. 
puticniuljr  Um  poeta,  alUiough  they  were,  in  fact,  qt 
Scythian  lathei  than  Peraian  origin. — Soleucua  waa 
mcccedad  in  his  Asiatic  empire  by  hia  aon  Antiochoa 
8ot«r,  nbo  reigned  nineteen  yeatv,  and  left  hia  throne 
to  bii  aon  AntMcbna  Tbeoa.   In  his  reign  (B.C.  260) 
•  man  of  obunio  origin,  whom  tome,  however,  make 
to  bftTe  been  a  tribntm  prince  or  cbic^,  and  the  native 
writww  adaeeendentof  one  of  tbe  former  kingaof  Per- 
aia,  ilew  tbe  vieeroy  of  ParUiia,  and  raised  the  aundaid 
of  revolL    Hia  name  waa  Aahk,  or  Araacet,  as  the 
Western  hietMiana  write  it.    After  having  slain  tbe 
vieeroy,  be  fixed  hia  residence  at  Rb<,  wbera  he  in- 
Ttted  all  the  chiefs  of  provinces  to  join  him  in  a  war 
againat  the  Seleucida ;  promising  at  tbe  same  time  to 
eiaet  from  them  no  tribute,  and  to  deem  himself  onl^ 
die  bead  of  a  confederacy  of  [Hincea,  having  for  their 
common  object  to  maintain  their  separate  independ- 
ence, and  to  free  Persia  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Such 
was  the  commencement  of  that  era  of  Persisn  history 
which  is  termed  by  tbe  Ortenti^  writers  the  Mtmlmk 
id  Tmudtif,  or  commoowMlth  of  tiibM,  ud  which  es- 
tendt  over  nearly  Gvo  centuiiea.   Plinjr  statea  thtt  tbe 
Partbisn  (mesning  the  Persian)  empire  was  divided 
tato  eighteen  kin^oia.   The  accounts  of  this  period 
given  by  Persian  writera  are  vagoe  and  contradietoiy. 
"  They  have  evidently,"  Sir  Jonn  Makolm  remarlu, 
"  00  materiab  to  fwm  an  autbmtic  narrative ;  and  it 
is  too  near  tbe  date  at  which  their  real  hisbHjr  com- 
■aencea  to  adout  of  their  indalging  in  table.  Their 
pretended  histoiy  of  the  AaUanians  snd  Ashganians 
la,  conaaqneDtly,  little  more  tlwn  a  mere  catalogue  of 
MiaM ;  and  even  respecting  theae,  and  the  dates  they 
aseign  to  tbe  different  princes,  bai^ly  two  authors  are 
agrtad.   A^  the  First  ia  said  to  have  reigned  fifteen 
yaua :  Khondonir  allowB  him  oily  ten.   Soma  an- 
thma  aaenbo  the  defeat  and  capture  of  S^eueos  Cal- 
foicue,  king  of  Syria,  to  this  monarch ;  Mid  others  to 
Us  acq,  \«tk  II.    Tbe  latter  prince  was  succeeded 
by  kii  orotber  Shabpoor  {m  Sapor),  who,  after  a  long 
^i«st  v-ith  Antiochua  the  Great,  in  which  be  expe- 
lienced  aeveral  revwses,  eonclvded  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  that  monareb,  by  which  hia  right  to  Partbia  and 
Hffcaoia  waa  recognised.    From  the  death  of  this 
pnnce  there  appears  to  be  a  lapse  of  two  centuries  in 
the  Persian  annals ;  for  ihey  inform  us  that  bis  suc- 
eeaaor  was  Bsharam  Godan ;  and  if  this  is  the  prince 
wbom  the  Western  writers  term  Gutanea,  as  there  is . 
every  reaaon  to  emielude  it  is,  we  know  from  authen- 
tic hiatny  that  he  was  tbe  third  prince  of  tbe  second 
dyoaatv  of  the  Arsacids. — From  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der till  the  reign  of  Artaxerxea  (Ardedieer  Babtgan) 
is  neariy  fire  eentoriea ;  and  the  whole  of  that  remark- 
able era  may  be  tenn«d  a  blank  in  Esatem  bistoiy. 
And  yet,  when  ws  refer  tothe  pages  of  Roman  writers, 
we  find  this  period  abonnda  with  events  of  which  tbe 
vunest  nation  might  be  proud,  and  that  Parthian  mon- 
arebs,  whose  names  cannot  now  be  discovered  in  the 
hiatory     their  own  cooatry,  wero  the  only  aovereigna 
opon  whom  tfaa  Roman  army,  when  that  nation  was  in 
tbe  very  xeni  A  of  its  power,  could  make  no  impression. 
But  this,  no  doubt,  may  be  attributed  to  other  causes 
than  tbe  skill  and  valour  of  the  Persians.   It  was  to 
tbe  nature  of  their  country,  and  their  singular  mode  of 
wariare,  that  they  owed  thoee  frequent  advantages 
wUeh  th«r  gained  over  tbe  diMipKned  kokme  of 
Room.   The  ftontier  which  the  kingdom  of  ParUiia 
pnaenlod  to  tbo  Rmian  empire  extended  from  the 
Caapian  Sea  to  the  Persian  Golf.   It  consists  of  lofty 
•ltd  barren  mountains,  of  rapid  and  broad  streams,  and 
of  vride-apreading  deserts.    In  whatever  direction  tbe 
bgions  of^Rome  advanced,  the  eoontty  was  laid  waste. 
Toe  war  waa  made,  not  against  the  army,  bat  tbe  sop- 
jdiea  I7  which  it  wis  anpppited ;  and  Ihs  mode  m 


which  tbe  Parthian  wmiriot  took  Lis  ansaisg  tm 
wlule  hia  horse  waa  carrying  him  from  Ua  encixrr,m^ 
be  viewed  as  a  personifieatitm  of  tbe  spiem  of  «iabn 
by  which  bis  nation,  during  this  en  of  its  histmy,  miik- 
tained  its  independence.  Tbe  system  was  suiud  ti 
the  soil,  to  the  man,  and  to  tbe  fleet  and  robnst  uiiiui 
on  which  be  was  naonntad;  snd  its  swoess  ««  m 
coctaini  that  the  hmveat  votanna  of  Rome  msnmnj 
when  their  leaders  talkad  of  a  PaitUu  war."  {MA 
calm,  vol.  1,  p.  84, The  blank  w^b  ocean  ii 
the  oati  ve  annala  may  (M  accounted  Ibr,  Mi  Jokn  Hil- 
celm  thinka,  by  the  neglect  into  which  the  riles  ofZo- 
roast^r  fell  during  tho  dynasty  of  tbe  Arsscidc,  ud 
tbe  decay  of  letters  consequent  upon  the  depressioDrf 
tbe  priesthood.  In  that  nation,  as  in  others  simihd* 
circumstanced,  rbe  literati  snd  tbe  priestlnod  weie  1^ 
nonjnnoua  terms ;  Bijd  ss  tbe  [vieita  alone  cuUinici 
letters,  so  they  woald  be  prompted  to  avenge  tbta 
selves  on  tbe  enemies  of  their  faith  and  order  by  cos. 
signii^  their  race,  so  far  as  they  bad  tbe  power,  to  ob- 
livion. The  Arsacida,  Gibbon  affirms  (but  wiibool 
citing  bis  authority),  "  practised,  indeed,  the  wonh^ 
of  the  magi,  but  Ih^  disgraced  and  poUated  it  witli  • 
vuioaa  mixtun  of  foie^  idotetiy.**— AceaadBy  is 
the  Western  bietoriana,  it  waa  ander  MitlBadtus  I., 
tbe  fourth  in  descent  and  tbe  fifth  in  succession  of  the 
Arsacids,  that  the  Parthian  power  ws*  raised  to  its 
highest  pitch  of  greatness.  That  mMsrcb,' having 
subdued  tbe  Modes,  the  Elymeans,  tbe  PeEoaM,  ana 
the  Bactrians,  extended  his  dominions  to  the  ladei, 
and,  bavins  vuMuisbad  Demetrias,  king  of  Syria,  fint 
ly  seemed .  Blbyloiua  and  Maaimotamia  wo  to  Ui 
empire.  (Prtdiwiix,  vid.  3,  p.  404.) — Justin  states 
that  thia  mooareh,  having  conquered  aevetal  natiooi, 
gathered  from  every  one  of  them  whatsoever  be  faand 
beat  in  its  constitution,  and  from  the  whole  ct^lcciioa 
framed  a  body  of  most  wboleeome  laws  6*  the  gsi^ 
erwnent  of  h^  am^re.  If  one  half  of  this  be  irsi^ 
what  ia  hiatwr,  that  it  dwuld  hava  nmsarved  no  bm 
minute  record  of  such  a  aovmiool — 'The  laswMw 
of  tbe  hirtmy  of  Partbia  will  ba  feud  mdet  lial 
article.  • 

Aitaxerxas  b  aaid  to  have  qmrw  fiomlheilkigitl. 
mate  commerce  of  a  tamwt's  wil«  with  a  coanoa 
soldier. '  Tbe  tanner's  name  was  Babec,  the  soUiei'B 
Sassan ;  from  tbe  former  Artaxerxea  obtained  ibe  sor- 
name  of  Babigtm  (son  of  Babec),  from  tba  buei  s9 
hia  deacendanu  have  been  styled  SuMxidc  {GH- 
bon,  DtclxM  end  FaJH,  c.  8.>--Tbe  flatteiy  of  bis  ^ 
Iwreots,  however,  rqnvsents  bim  as  descended  fioa 
a  branch  of  tbe  ancient  kings  of  Petsia,  tboo^  tms 
and  misfortune  bed  gradually  reduced  his  ancesurs  ts 
the  humble  station  of  private  citizens.  (U'AHde^ 
BiH.  OrUnl.,  Aidecbeer.j — ^The  establiehmcnt  of  tlv 
dynaaty  of  the  Sassanida  took  pUce  in  the  fonitk  yeai 
of  the  Emperor  Sevetua,  226  years  sfter  tbe  Chisuas 
era.   One  of  tbe  first  seta  of  tbe  new  monsnb  was 
the  re- establishment  of  the  magi  and  of  tbe  creed  ^ 
Zoroaatec.   A  leigD  of  fborteeo  year*  cnsoed^  •hick 
formed  a  memoraUe  era  in  the  history  of  the  Eist,  nd 
even  in  that  of  Roma.    Having,  after  variens  ahana- 
tioDs  of  victory  and  defeat,  eatabliabed  kcs  antfaoiiry 
on  a  basis  which  even  tbe  Roman  power  rooU  not 
shako,  ho  left  behind  bim  a  character  inaihsd  bj  thma 
bold  and  Mmaanding  featorea  that  gcnetaUy  diati»- 
guiah  the  pEBieee  who  conquer  from  taeea  vAe  inhnil 
an  empire.   Till  the  Isat  period  of  tbe  Fniaian  aom- 
arcby,  his  code  of  lavra.was  respected  as  the  grauad- 
woric  of  their  civil  and  religioiia  policy.  Artaxcezea 
bequeathed  bis  new  empire,  and  his  ambitiotia  de«igiM 
against  the  Romans,  to  Sapor,  a  son  not  mmtby  of 
bis  great  father;  but  those  deaigna  wen  too  encnsiv« 
for  the  power  of  Feraia,  and  served  only  10  iDTolve 
both  nationa  in  a  long  aariea  of  deslnietiTe  wen  ad 
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neiftfocal  caUmitiM.  (OiMon,  c.  8.)— The  lubw- 
quent  hittoi;  of  the  Ajtmttf  of  the  Sasniute  will  h% 
found  detailed  in  pert  tinder  the  irtielee  Sapor,  Cboe- 
roee,  Ac 

6.  RemarkM  cn  the  Comtilulion  of  the  Portion  Em- 
pire in  the  time  of  Dariut. 

Gjmu  and  C>iBbyaea  hid  cooqaered  nations :  Da- 
ritu  wu  the  true  founder  of  the  PerBitD  atate.  The 
doauniona  0/  hit  predeceuora  were  e  iubm  of  coue- 
tiies  only  united  by  their  lubjeotion  to  the  will  of  a 
tommon  rulei,  which  expreseed  iteelf  by  nbitraiy  and 
inegalar  cuctions.  Dariua  firat  o^an^sed  them  into 
an  empire,  where  tjery  member  felt  lU  place  and  knew 
ita  foDctiona.  His  realm  atretcbed  from  the  ^geen 
to  the  Indua,  from  the  steppea  of  Scythia  to  the  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile.  He  divided  Ihis  Taat  tract  into  SO 
aatrapiee  or  provinces,  and  appointed  the  tribute  which 
each  was  to  pay  to  the  royal  treasury,  and  the  propor- 
tion in  whicn  the*  were  to  supply  [xovisiona  for  the 
army  and  kt  the  king's  boosehud.  A  high  road,  on 
whidi  dietinees  were  regulariy  madted,  and  apacious 
buildiun  were  placed  at  coa«enieDt  intervale  to  re- 
e«m  aU  who  travelled  in  thi  king'a  nane^  connected 
the  western  coast  with  the  seat  ofgOTemment :  along 
tbu  road,  cooriera  trsined  to  eztrawdinary  apsed  aae- 
eeeaivelj  transmitted  the  king's  raeaaagea.  The  aa- 
ti^  were  accountable  for  the  Jmpoate  of  their  ioTenl 
proriDccs,  and  were  foroisbed  with  forces  sufflcient  to 
eanj  the  king's  pleaaure  into  effect. — Compared  with 
the  rude  govemmeDt  of  hia  predecessors,  tne  institU' 
lione  of  Darius  were  wise  and  vigorous ;  in  them- 
•elvea,  however,  unless  they  are  considered  as  founda- 
tions laid  for  a  ctructnre  that  was  never  raised,  as  out- 
lines that  were  naver  filled  up,  Uiey  were  weak  and 
barbarous.  He  had  dose  little  more  than  east  a  bridge 
■erora  the  chaos  over  which  be  ruled :  he  had  iatro- 
daeed  no  real  anifunnity  or  aobordination  among  iu 
dementa.  The  dislribntion  of  the  provincea,  indeed, 
may  have  been  groonded  on  relatione  which  we  do  not 
perceive,  and  may,  therefore,  liave  been  lesa  capricious 
than  it  aeems.  But  it  answered  scarcely  any  higher 
■ad  than  that  of  conveying  the  wealth  of  Asia  into  the 
Wftl  treaaury,  and  the  aalraM,  when  thej  were  most 
futbfol  and  asiiduoaa  in  their  office,  were  really  no- 
tUny  more  than  farmers  of  Ae  revenue.  Their  sd- 
■uniatiation  traa  only  .felt  in  the  burdens  they  imposed ; 
in  every  other  respect  the  nations  ihoy  governed  re- 
tained their  peculiar  laws  and  constitution.  The  Per- 
siaa  empire  included  in  it  the  dominions  of  several 
fassal  kings,  snd  the  seata  of  fierce,  independent 
hocdea,  who  preyed  on  ito  more  peaceful  subjects  with 
impanity.  in  this,  however,  there  was  much  good  and 
comparatively  little  ipiachief.  The  variety  of  inatitu- 
tione  comprehended  wilbin  the  frame  of  the  monarchy, 
tboogfa  tlwy  were  suffersd  to  stand,  not  from  any  en- 
larged poli^,  but  because  it  would  have  been  difficult 
or  daogeroua  to  remove  them,  and  there  was  nothing 
better  to  sabstitate  for  them,  did  not  impair,  but  rather 
inenued  ita  etrength ;  and  the  independence  of  a  few 
wUd  tribes  was  mora  a  symptom  than  a  cause  of  weak- 
ness. The  worst  evil  aioaa  from  the  constitution  of 
the  satrapiea  themselves.  The  provinces  were  taxed 
not  only  for  the  supply  of  the  royal  army  and  house- 
hold, but  also  for  toe  support  of  their  governors,  ea^ 
of  whom  bad  a  standing  force  in  his  pay,  and  of  whnn 
■ome  kept  up  a  court  riTmlling  in  magntficence  that  of 
the  king  himself.  The  province  of  Bal^lon,  besides 
its  regiKsr  tribute  and  the  fixed  revenue  of  ita  satrap, 
which  was  equal  to  that  of  a  modem  European  prince 
of  the  first  rank,  defrayed  the  cost  of  a  stud  and  a 
koDtiog  equipai^  for  hia  private  use,  auch  aa  no  Ev- 
ropaan  prince  was  ever  able  to  maintain.  Four  lata* 
villagea  ware  ehaiged  with  the  nonriahmant  of  Us 
diandoga,  and  aiMDpted  from  aUothertaxeo.  Itnaat, 
fapwever,  bt  TlMerfad,  thai  whan  atf  extnoi^'  vybnr- 


den  was  tbns  laid  on  a  psitionlar  diatilct,  the  rest  wl 
the  province  was  not  relieved,  bnt  the  more  heavi^ 
loaded.  Wlien  the  king  granted  the  revenues  of  whole 
citiea  to  a  wife  or  a  Civourite,  he  did  not  give  up  an* 
portion  of  his  own  does;  and  the  dieclurge  of  au 
these  stated  exaetionadid  notaaeore  his  aubjeeto  from 
the  aibibary  demands  of  the  eatrapa  and  their  officers. 
If  the  people  suffered  from  the  aeublishment  of  tbM« 
mi^ty  Ticermrs,  their  greatness  was  not  lees  injuriona 
to  the  strength  of  the  state  snd  the  power  of  the  sov* 
ereign.  As  the  wbol^  snthority,  civil  and  military,  ia 
each  province  was  l^ged  in  the  hands  of  the  satnp^ 
he  could  wield  it  at  his  pleaaare  without  any  check 
from  wilfab  and  if  be  mm  nniriUin^  to  lee^n  it,  it 
was  not  always  easy  to  wraat  it  from  faim.  The  great 
sr  hia  distance  from  the  court,  the  nesrer  he  spproaeb. 
ed  to  the  condition  of  an  independent  and  abetdnla 

frinee.  He  was  seldom,  indeed,  tempted  to  throw  off 
is  ncHuinal  allc^ance,  which  he  found  more  usefol 
than  burdensome,  or  to  withhold  the  tribute  which  ho 
had  only  die  task  of  collecting ;  but  he  might  often 
safely  refuse  aov  other  services,  snd  defy  or  elude  tho 
king's  commanos  with  impunity :  and  least  of  all  waa 
ha  aulqeet  to  coDtrd  in  a^  acta  of  n^ity  or  oppres- 
sion committed  in  his  legitimate  government.  Juno- 
phon,  indeed,  in  his  romance,  representa  the  foander 
of  the  monarchy  as  having  provided  against  this  evil 
by  »  wise  diviaioa  9t  power.  (Ovnop.,  8, 6.) — Cyrus 
ia  there  said  to  have  appointed  tnat  the  commanden 
of  the  fortresses  and  of  the  regular  troopa  in  each  prov- 
ince ahould  be  independent  of  the  satrap,  and  sboold 
receive  their  orders  immediately  from  court ;  and  a 
modem  author  finds  traces  of  this  system  in  the  mi' 
rative  of  Herodotus  himself.  (Heeren,  JAeett,  vol.  1, 
pt  I,  p.  403.) — But  it  seems  clear,  that  if  the  conquer- 
or designed  to  eatablish  sneh  a  t»lance  of  povrer,  it 
was  n^eeted  by  Ua  successors,  and  that  the  satripa 
mgroaaed  areiy  branch  of  authority  within  their  ra- 
nmctive  govenmenta.  Thua  the  huge  frame  of  the 
Peraian  empire  was  disjointed  and  unwieldy  ;  and  the 
spirit  that  pervaded  it  was  as  feeble  as  ita  organization 
waa  imperfect.  The  Persians,  when  they  overthrew 
the  Meaes,  adopted  their  laws,  religion,  and  mannen ; 
their  own,  tboush  they  may  have  resembled  them  in 
their  principsl  features,  were  certainly  mora  simple^ 
and  better  fitted  to  a  conqueting  people.  The  reKpoa 
of  the  two  nations  was  probaMy  derived  from  a  com- 
mon source ;  but  before  the  Persian  conquest  it  u>- 
pears  to  have  undergone  an  important  change  in  we 
reformation  aacribed  to  Zoroaster.  In  what  poinU  hia 
doetiina  may  have  differed  from  those  of  the  praeading 
period  Is  an  obscure  question  ;  bnt  it  aoems  certain 
(hat  the  code  of  sacred  laws  which  he  introdnced, 
founded,  or  at  leaat  enlarged,  the  authority  and  infia> 
enee  of  the  Magian  caste.  lu  memben  became  the 
keepen  and  expounders  of  the  holy  books,  the  teach- 
ers and  couoaellon  of  the  king,  the  oracles  from  whom 
he  learned  Uie  divine  will  ami  the  secrets  of  futurity, 
the  mediaton  who  obtained  for  him  the  iavour  of  heav- 
en, or  propitiatad  ita  anger.  How  soon  the  tenets  of 
their  theou^  may  have  been  introduced  into  Persia, 
M  not  clear :  but,  as  they  were  a  Median  tribe,  it  is 
only  with  the  onion  of  the  two  nations  under  Cyma 
thai  they  can  have  begun  to  occupy  the  station  which 
we  find  th6m  filling  at  the  Persian  court.  If  the  re- 
ligion of  Zoroaster  wss  originsUy  pure  and  sublime, 
ilt  apaMlilT  dmneiated,  aufallied  itself  to  many  very 
gioaa  and  hidaona  fonna  of  aapentition :  and  If  wo 
wwa  to  judge  of  its  tendency  by  the  practice  of  ita 
TOtaiies,  we  should  be  led  to  think  of  it  more  bsrshly 
or  more  lightly  than  it  may  probably  have  deserved. 
The  court  manners  were  equally  marked  by  luxury  and 
cruelty :  by  luxury  refined  till  it  bad  killed  all  natural 
enjoyment,  and  1^  eiuelty  eanied  to  the  most  loath* 
eoma  esceeses  that  perverted  ingenuity  could  suggest 
It  ia  above  all  the  atrodoaa  bubatity  of  the  woam 
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M  4wnvttif  of  ibeir  dimcUr,ABd  tba  ml  MliBt  of 
ttair  loAiWDce.  Cmnptd  hy  lb*  rigM  fenat  of  a 
ponpon  sml  wenrisooe  cereinnul,  MmHiMdwl  by 
the  miniMen  of  their  trtifieiKl  wints,  and  gwrded  from 
eveiy  bmth  of  tratb  end  freedom,  the  eoeeeeeon  of 
Oyrne  moat  here  been  more  tiian  men  if  tbey  hed  not 
baeome  the  ^teo  of  tholr  prieete,  tboir  omoebs,  end 
Ihoir  wives.  The  eontegion  of  these  neee  oadeobt- 
•Aj  qifoad  thnmgh  the  netion:  the  PenUna  wore 
most  exposed  to  it,  ts  the;  weie  in  the  immediele 
neiBbbouihood  of  (ho  coon.  Yet  there  is  no  difi«d- 
tf  ID  concemiif  thet,  \ong  sfter  the  people  hed  kiet 
the  original  purity  sad  aimplieity  of  their  mamere,  the 
Boble  jonth  of  Persia  ma?  have  boon  still  adocated  in 
iIm  serere  diecipHM  of  neir  ancestars,  which  is  rei^ 
neenied  as  noanjrneenUing  the  ^witso.  Tber  mmj 
have  been  aecMtomed  to  epare  diet  and  hard  tail,  aad 
tniaed  to  the  use  of  horees  and  arms.  These  exer- 
eieee  do  not  create  and  are  not  eufficient  to  keep  alive 
the  warlike  spirit  of  a  nation,  any  more  than  rulers  and 
precepts  to  form  ite  mora)  character.  The  Penian 
>Mtb  may  eiill  have  been  Qsed  to  npsat  the  pniaeo 
•r  mth  and  jostiee  fiem  their  cUldhNd,  in  the  lalsr 
pariod  of  their  biatMy,  at  they  bad  wben  Cyrae  op* 
Maided  the  GFreeka  widi  Ibeir  artiftces  and  lias:  and 

Srt  in  tbsir  riper  years  they  might  sorpaes  then,  aa  at 
nnsxa,  in  falsehood  end  cunning,  as  nioch  as  ibey 
worn  below  them  fn  skill  and  coorage.  OtadaaNv, 
hnwavw,  the  aoeleiit  dUeipline  either  became  wholly 
ribeolete  or  degenerated  into  empty  fisnas ;  and  the 
Hlton  sank  into  that  state  of  otter  comiplioa  and  im- 
baeili^  which  Xenophon,  or,  lather,  die  aothor  of  die 
ehapter  that  concludes  bis  htstorieal  romance,  has 
painted,  not  from  imagination,  but  from  the  veiy  life. 
"-CWrl-MWa  Gretu,  vol  «,  p.  186,  ton  ) 

PiislctJB  SiHDS,  a  part  of  tm  Indian  Ocean,  on  the 
eaast  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  now  called  the  Ptrtuat 
OtOf. 

Ptasie,  at  Pinau  Piorsa,  the  original  provhiee  of 
the  Persians.   {VU.  Persia.) 

Paasloi,  or  Aolos  Paasins  Flaocits,  a  Roman  oat- 
oist,  was  bom  at  VolaterrB^  a  town  of  Etmria,  about 
the  SOth  year  of  the  nign  of  Tiberini,  A.D.  M.  He 
wu  of  eqneetrian  nnk.  He  lost  his  father  at  the  age 
of  eiz  yean,  and  bis  molher,  Folvia  Sisenna,  married 
a  asoond  tiaw,  bat  the  stepfather  whom  she  gave  her 
eon  lived  only  a  tbrni  perioa.  Persins  appears  to  have 
dM»m  towards  his  mother  tb^  strongest  filial  sfiection. 
Ha  was  trained  at  Vidatems  till  his  twelfth  year,  and 
he  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  iriien  he  studied  gram* 
mar  under  Rhemnins  IhdMnon,  snd  rlietorie  onder  Vir^ 
gtnina  Tiaccoa.    At  lha  ago  of  sixteen  be  became  a 

Bil  of  Anmsw  Comotos,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  who 
come  ftom  Leptis  nn  Africa  to  settle  at  Rome. 
liDcan,  the  poet,  was  his  f^ow>diseiple  in  the  eehoo] 
of  Cornutna.  Persins  and  Comotns  were  boond  to 
each  other  by  feelings  more  like  those  of  father  and 
son,  than  such  as  nsaally  sobnst  between  preceptor 
and  scholar.  This  friendship  continued  without  inter- 
roption  till  the  death  of  Persins,  which  took  plsce  in 
bIsSSthorSOthyear.  Tbe  poet  bei|aeatbed  fan  books 
nd  a  large  sum  of  money  to  OMnotus,  who,  however, 
daeliaed  to  receive  the  latter,  and  gave  it  ap  to  the 
siaters  of  Persins.  The  materials  lor  a  life  of  Per- 
whu  are  scanty,  bat  they  are  soAciont  to  show  him 
in  a  very  favouraW  i  ight.  Amid  prevuling  eonrnp- 
llso,  ha  maintained  •  oigh  moral  character.  He  con- 
liitmitly  qmlied  bis  pruoiptes  M  s  Stoic  to  Iba  pur- 
paaee  of  self-diselpUne.  His  acqusintanea  wiA  omi 
and  tUngs  was  the  result  of  private  study  more  than 
af  actual  converao  with  the  world,  so  that,  aa  his  wri< 
tmgs  testier,  he  viewed  human  lifo  as  he  thoogbt  it 
ihooid  be,  rathir  than  as  it  really  was.  Diflerent  apin- 
tae  are  fonned  of  Penins  aa  a  sMirical  poet.  Qvin- 
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tifian  and  MartisI,  vrtth  some  of  tba  cariy  f  aasi 
wviiofB,boar  a  hig^  loatimoBy  tobianerits,a8deB» 
wise  aavRd  modem  criUes.  Otbets  conaidar  >■»  nel 
woctb  vaadhig.  GiffiMd,  iriw  etodied  him  thoioogUy, 
says,  among  many  enlt^ies  of  him,  **  His  life  ma;  be 
contemplated  with  unabated  pleasure ;  the  viitiw  ha 
recmnmends  fae  piacUsed  in  tbs  follest  extent ;  sBd,M 
an  age  whan  bm  baTO  aeqnircd  a  delarmiaala 
ter,  be  left  beUnd  hm  an  established  repolalioa  lir 
gmioa,  learning,  and  worth." — ^The  works  cf  Psnmi 
consist  irf  six  satires,  with  a  prologae.  Tbe  mefee  si 
the  Islter  is  the  kind  called  Cboliambie  (lame  fam- 
bie),  being  an  Iambic  trimeter,  with  a  apondee  ia  tbt 
siztfa  place  ioetesd  of  an  iambus.  TbeSstires  oMtais 
shogetbo'  only  460  hexameters ;  and  in  mmbo  atttis- 
seriMsibcysn  given  as  one  cmitiDBoiis  work.  Whilb* 
er  Puvias  wrote  mom  ibaa  we  now  poioess^  as  lh> 
an^  of  bia  Kfb  anribotad  to  Saeloaios  aCias.  i*a 
know  not ;  but  ainee  Qointilian  and  Msitial  speak  «f 
his  claims  to  distinction,  tboogfa  he  left  *'  only  sm 
book,**  we  ^n)d  conehide  that  no  other  nrodoctioB 
of  hie  was  known  in  their  time.  Tbe  chief  defect  af 
Persiaa  is  an  affeeted  obeeuri^  of  style,  vAich  is  so 
gnat  aad  oo  gemnl  dmt  then  are  few  aebsliia  «be 
read  tbasa  parwniiiDcea  far  die  fcst  time,  vrbosepwy 
rem  is  net  arieeted  at  almost  every  line  by  some  HA- 
cnhy  tlM  preeents  itself.  It  hss  been  coejeetmed, 
and  not  witnoot  some  show  of  teaam,  that  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  great  obseurfty  of  PeniiM  »  the  emtioa 
with  which  be  cooMantly  conceals  his  attacks  Vfoa 
Nero.  Tbe  sebcdlasl,  moreover,  expsaady  atitea,  wiA 
regsrd  to  several  verses  of  die  poet,  that  thsy  wsm 
intended  for  the  emperor.  Thie  may  be  a  sofleieat 
apolw  for  Persioe  as  fer  aa  Nero  ia  «ioai;eiusd ;  bal 
why  sRow  tbe  same  oheeurih' to  pervade  die  rsat  sf 
his  poem  t  Tbe  Sattree  of  Penitts  wotdd,  in  bd,  he 
sbecriately  oninUlUgiblo  for  ns,  ifvrehadnotthsla' 
hours  of  an  anciont  echeltast,  or,  imtber,  a  coDeetim 
of  eztiaets  from  several  scholiasts,  to  guide  ns;  abd 
even  with  Ibia  aid  wo  m  freqnaody  rntHU  t»  com* 
pnAead  die  meaning  of  the  satirist  Hecesdssisa 
seems  irresistible,  tbt  m neb  of  diis  obscnrity  is  ewhw 
to  the  peeuliar  character  of  the  poet'a  miod,  to  hie  af- 
fected conciseness,  and  to  the  Aew  of  eradition  wUeb 
he  if  so  food  of  exhibiting.  Some  critics,  who  eo»- 
demn  the  nwligent  s^le  of  Hoiace,  ^ve  thapcafflc^ 
ence  to  Psnms  aa  a  aatiriat  on  aceooM  of  the  giaalM 
harmony  of  his  henmetets.  Melody  of  dietioD.bo(i^ 
ever,  cannot  compensate  for  die  want  of  perspienity ; 
besides,  the  style  of  Horace,  in  bis  satires,  b  purpose 
1y  msde  to  approximate  to  that  of  fam^ar  life.  Ii 
mnat  ^>psar  surprising  that  Persios  is  so  reserved  le 
specting  the  gram  vices  and  immorality  of  the  age  in 
which  be  Kv^.  The  beat  way  of  accounting  for  lUs 
ie  to  aseribo  it  to  tbe  redred  life  led  by  tbe  yoodrfU 
poet  in  the  bosom  of  a  virtuone  family,  and  bn  eoose. 
qpent  want  of  experience  in  the  exeeeaes  of  the  day. 
The  best  editions  of  Perstus  sre,  (hat  of  Isaac  Csmo- 
bon,  revised  by  his  son  Meric,  Loud.,  1 647, 4to ;  Bood. 
Iforik.,  1681,  8ro;  Koeoig,  Gilt.,  1803.  8vo,  ud 
also  with  Rupert's  edition  of  Jovonal,  ffla^.,I8tti. 

PibtInaz,  Publius  Helviaa^a  Roman  enpcrarsfr 
ter  dm  death  of  Commodoa,  was  bom  about  A.D.  Ifl^ 
St  Villa  Maitis,  near  Alba  Pwnpein,  en  tbs  banks  of 
d»  Tansns,  in  die  modem  FudnoMf.  His  &di« 
wss  a  freedman,  who  dealt  in  chareoel,  an  impoitaat 
article  of  fuel  in  Italy  oven  at  tbe  preeeot  day.  Ha 
reneivod  from  hts  parent  a  ^ood  edocatioo,  uid  ww 
ptseed  by  bim  luder  tbe  tuition  of  Solpicioe  ApoQi- 
nana,  a  criobratad  gramaaariaB,  vdm  ia  Mpmtad^  man* 
tioned  byAuhuGeilioa.  Pitinaxbemwoaprofaieal 
in  tbe  Greek  and  Roman  IsngusgeB ;  and,  aftof  tbe 
death  of  hia  maater,  he  taught  grammar  bineelf.  Bal, 
being  disaatiafied  with  the  sm^  nro6ts  of  bit  pcofea- 
sion,  he  entered  the  army;  and,  being  asaistsd  In'  the 
iBtetett  of  LoUtanfts  Antna,  a  man  of  aowoiar  faam 
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tjTi  tai  kti  fittlwr's  fatnmu,  be  wm  promoted  to  s 
eowmand.  He  wt*  Mnt  t»  Sjm  at  the  head  of  a  eo- 
Wt,  at  d  aenred  with  diitinctioa  asanat  Uie  Putbiena, 
under  L  Vena,  the  coHeagne  of  Marcaa  Aarelitta. 
He  wa«  afterward  aant  to  Britain,  where  he  remained 
for  eome  time.  He  aabaeqoently  awred  in  Mmia, 
OmMriTi  ud  Daeia,  bot,  opoB  Mme  nqneioii  of  hia 
EfeHty,  ba  WM  raeelM  by  Marcoa  Amolina.  Havhi; 
ebued  hineeir,  he  waa  made  prator,  and  eommander 
•f  the  firat  te^on,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  senator, 
sent  to  Rhartta  and  Noricmn,  be  drore  kwajr  lha 
Gennan  tribea.  Hia  next  promotion  was  to  the 
MBmUla,  and  he  paUicIy  receit ed  the  pniae  of  Mar- 
eoa  Aorelias,  in  the  aniato  and  fai  die  etnp,  Air  bit 
littlii^iuabed  aernees.  In  lEhrria  be  aeuotod  in  m- 
fnming  the  rerolt  of  Avitna  Caaeiaa.  He  waa  next 
nmorod  to  the  command  of  tbo  iegiona  on  the  Dan- 
ube, and  waa  made  governor  of  Maaata  and  Deeia,  and 
•fWinrard  retamed  to  Syria  aa  goTemor,  where  he  re- 
mained natil  the  death  of  Mareaa.  CapitoMmis  aara, 
Utat  hia  conduct  waa  irreprebenaibie  till  the  tino  of  mo 
Syrian  goremment,  when  fao  enriched  himseir,  and  hia 
:ondiict  became  the  anbject  of  popolar  cenanro.  On 
his  relom  to  Rome,  he  waa  baniahed  by  Perennle,  the 
favoarite  of  Commodna,  to  hta  natire  eoontry,  Ugn- 
ria.  Here  he  adorned  Villa  Martia  with  anmptnoaa' 
baildings,  in  the  midat  of  which,  bowerer,  he  left  hie 
hamble,  paternal  cottage  ontODched.  He  remained 
throe  yean  in  ZJgoria.  After  the  death  of  Perenofe, 
Commodoi  eommioaioned  him  to  proceed  to  Britain, 
where  the  ticentioaaneao  of  the  tromw  had  degenerated 
into  matiny.  On  bia  arrival,  the  mfdiera  wiabed  to  a»- 
bte  him  aa  emperor,  and  were  with  diflScolty  fwevenl- 
•d  by  Pertinax,  who  aeema  to  have  fbond  the  dioei- 
■tine  of  the  l^ona  in  a  moat  deplorable  state.  One  of 
the  logiona  revolted  against  him  i  and,  m  trying  to  »• 
•MM  toe  nrolt,  be  wta  wotraded  ud  left  aniong  the 
lead.  On  lua  tecoveiy  be  pniHsbed  tbe  BHrtineen, 
■nd  eolieited  the  emperor  for  hia  recall,  as  hia  attempts 
It  reoMring  diaeiplino  htd  rendered  him  obnoxioiia  to 
die  amy.  He  waa  then  sent  a*  proconsnl  to  AiHoa, 
and  vras  afterward  made  prefoiJt  of  Rome,  in  which  of- 
fice be  showed  much  moderation  and  hamanity.  Af- 
ter tbo  marder  of  Oommodos,  two  of  the  eonapiratora, 
Letos  and  Eleetns,  went  to  Pertinax  and  nmmi  him 
tbe  empire,  which  the  latter  at  first  refnaed,  bot  after- 
ward accepted,  and  waa  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
senate  on  the  night  previons  to  the  firat  of  Janoary, 
A.D.  193.  In  the  speech  which  Patinax  delivered 
on  tbe  occasion,  he  said  aomething  eomplimentaiy  to 
Lvtas,  to  whom  be  owed  the  empire,  on  which  Q. 
Soeias  Falco,  one  of  the  consols,  observed,  that  it  waa 
aesy  to  fbreeea  what  kind  of  an  ampewr  bo  would 
make,  if  be  allowed  the  ministers  of  the  atrodties  of 
Commodos  to  retain  tiieir  places.  Pertinax  mildly  ro- 
iriied,  "  Yon  are  bat  a  yonn^  conanl,  and  do  not  yet 
know  the  necessity  of  (bigiving.  These  men  have 
obeyed  the  orders  of  their  master  Commodos,  bot  they 
did  it  reloctaotly,  aa  they  have  shown  whenever  Ibey 
had  en  opportunity.**  He  then  repaired  to  the. hnpe- 
rial  palace,  where  be  gave  a  banquet  to  the  magistrates 
and  principal  aenatora,  according  to  ancient  enatom. 
Hm  historian  Dio  Caseins  waa  one  of  the  gneats. 
PlHtinaz  recalled  those  who  bad  been  exiled  for  trea- 
saa  wider  Coramodui,  and  cleared  from  obloquy  the 
mtmorj  of  those  who  bad  been  unjoatly  put  to  death. 
Bat  his  sttempta  to  reatore  diacipline  in  the  army  alien- 
ated the  aflectiona  of  the  aoldiera,  who  had  been  ac- 
enstomed  to  license  during  the  reign  of  Commodoa. 
Aa  he  firaiid  tbe  treaaorv  empty,  lie  sold  Uie  statuea, 
the  f'lato,  and  all  the  valuable  objects  amaaaed  by  hia 
predfscesBor.  By  this  means  he  collected  money  to 
pay  the  pn^  >rian8,  and  to  make  the  usual  gifts  to  the 
people  of  Rome.  He  publicly  declared  that  he  would 
leeetve  no  legacioa  or  inheritance  from  anr  one,  and 
hm  aboltahsd  several  tnes  and  toRa  which  bad  been 
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Imposed  by  Comiaodos.  Perticax  was  cheiished  wf 
the  senato  ud  people  ;  bat  the  torbalent  pmtoriana, 
seereily  enconraged  by  tbe  traitor  Lwtos,  con^pind 
against  tbe  new  emperor.  After  ofiering  the  ompiia 
to  several  persona,  they  went  to  the  palace  three  bono 
dred  in  number.  The  fnenda  of  Pertinax  urged  hiic 
to  eonoed  himself  mti]  tbe  storm  bad  passed;  bot^ 
emperor  said  that  anefa  conduct  woidd  be  unwwU^  of 
his  rank  ;  and  he  appeared  before  the  mnttneera,  and 
calmly  remeostrated  with  them  upon  ihe'guHt  of  tbrii 
attempt.  His  words  were  making  an  impreaaioo  upon 
them,  when  one  of  the  aoldiera,  a  German  by  birtl^ 
threw  bis  spear  at  him,  and  wounded  him  in  the  breast. 
Pertinax  than  covered  his  foce,  and,  prayfaig  tbe  gods 
to  av«Bge  hia  mnrder,  was  slain  by  the  other  soUiera. 
Elactos  alone  defended  him  as  long  aa  Im  eoold,  and 
waa  killed  with  him.  The  aoldiera  cot  off  the  hmd  of 
Pertinax  and  canned  it  into  their  camp,  and  then  pat 
up  the  empire  at  auction,  oQering  it  to  tbe  highest  bid- 
der. It  was  purchased  by  Didias  Julianns.  Pertinax 
waaS7yeaiaofaM,andoBd  reigned 87  days.  (Cw- 
*M.  Vit.  Fert.'-Dh  Cast.,  73,  l.—Eneycl.  VwtM 
KwaA.,  vol.  17,  p.  509.) 

Panoaf  A,  now  Pen^a,  one  of  tbe  moat  ancient  and 
distingtfi^ed  ettiea  of  Etturia,  aituato  at  the  sontb- 
eastem  eztremHy  of  Laoua  Tnaymenus,  or  Logo  di 
Perugia.  Tbe  en  of  ita  fmindation  long  preceded 
that  of  Rome,  thongfa  tbe  preciae  period  cannot  be  aa> 
CMtained  widi  certainty.  In  coDiDoetion  with  the 
other  Etmrianstatost  itlsngnsiatea  tbe  Roman  arra^ 
bot,  whan  ladoeed,  it  became  a  powerful  and  wesltbf 
ally.  It  was  a  Romsn  colony  .about  700  A.U.O., 
under  tbe  consoUiip  of  0.  Vibiue  Panaa  ;  and,  some 
years  after,  anstained  a  memonUe  siege,  in  which  An- 
tony held  out  a^inat  Oetavius  Cnsar,  but  was  at  laai 
forced  by  famwa  to  suirender.  On  this  occasiooi 
many  m  the  PamsiaiN  wata  pat  to  death,  and  the 
ef^  waa  aondentally  honed ;  a  madman  baving  ssl 
W  to  his  own  bouse,  a  geneni  conflagntion  ensued. 
[Appian,  Aff.  Oh.,  6,  49. — Compare  Veil.  Paiere., 
8,  74,— JTonw,  4,  i.—Siut.,  Vil.  A*g.,  96.)  Pe- 
ruaia  ai^ars,  however,  to  have  risen  again  from  its 
roina,  according  to  Appian  and  Dio  Cassiua  (48,  IS) ; 
and  under  tbe  Emperor  Justinian  we  find  it  main* 
tanung  a  sneeesaful  ai^e  against  the  Oolha. 
ffler's  AnamU  IUhi,  yrA.  1,  p.  819.) 

PasoKNiiYos.    yH.  Niger. 

PbssInus  (grn.-«Rftf ;  in  Greek  HeoatvotSf,  gen. 
•oAiTOf),  a  city  of  Galatia,  on  the  river  San^rius,  and 
near  the  weetem  confinea,  according  to  D'Anville's 
msp.  It  was  of  very  eariy  origin,  but  chiefly  famous 
on  account  of  the  worship  of  Cybele.  Strabo  aays, 
that  Mount  Dindymna  (wliaaca  ^  was  named  Din 
dynmw)  nee  above  the  town.  So  great  was  tfat 
ftme  of  the  shrine  and  statue  of  the  goddess,  that  tbe 
Romans,  enjoined,  as  it  is  said,  W  the  Sibylline  bod[% 
canaed  the  latter  to  be  conveyra  to  Rome,  aince  tin 
safety  of  die  state  was  declared  to  depend  on  its  re- 
movd  to  Italy.  A  speeial  embessy  was  aent  to  Kn^ 
Attaluai  to  Mqneat  bib  asslstanee  on  thia  occaafan : 
this  sovenign  raoMved  the  Roman  deputies  widi'  grear 
kindnssa  sm  hospitality,  and,  having  conveyed  ump 
to  Peaainus,  obtained  for  them  penniasion  to  remove 
tbe  atatoe  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  which  was  no 
thing  else  bnt  a  great  atone.  On  iu  arrival  at  Rome* 
it  was  recnved  with  great  pomp  and  ceramony  by  tba 
Roman  aenate  and  people,  headed  by  Seipio  Nattea« 
who  had  been  selected  for  this  office  by  the  national 
voice  aa  the  beat  citixeo,  according  to  the  injunetiOB 
of  the  Pythian  oracle.  Thia  took  place  in  the  yeai 
647  U.O.,  near  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war 
(£iv.,  89,  10.  weqq.—Stni.,  687.)  Stopbanne  of  By 
zantinm  affirms,  thatPessinns  originally  bora  tbe  nanta 
of  Anbyxa,  when  the  district  in  which  it  stood  be- 
longed to  the  Canconea;  bnt  be  does  not  aientio» 
fran  iriiat  aatlmr  ha  derivea  Una  infcrmstion.  (SMfc 
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0)1.,  a-  ».  'A/MfrvCo*)  H«iodiui  and  Aumuuiui  give 
varioui  deiivations  of  liie  Dante  ol  PeMiniu,  which  va 
not  worth  repeating,  (tftrod.,  1, 11. — ^^mmMn.  Mv- 
actt.,  SS,  CinpaM  B/*., ». «.  ncmtvo^r.} 
It  would  seem  that  ibe  ioubitaata  of  Paaaiuua,  after 
parting  with  the  image  of  their  goddeaa  to  the  Ro- 
n*ant,  Bad  atill  anotttar  one  in  store,  for  we  learn  from 
lAvy,  that  the  worship  of  Cybele  waa  atill  obaervi  i  ia 
tlufi  city  after  its  occupation  ^jr  the  Gaula,  since  the 
priests  of  the' goddess  are  said  to  have  sent  a  dopuU- 
tton  to  the  army  of  Manlios,  whan  on  Ibe  banks  of  the 
Sangariua.  (ioeyt  38,  18.)  Pslybius  mentions  the 
names  of  the  individuals  who  than  presided  over  the 
worship  and  temple  of  Cybele.  {Pcb^,  fr*gin.y  80, 
4.)  Ib  the  fourth  centuiy,  also,  the  Emperor  Julian . 
turned  sway  from  hia  line  of  nuurch  asainat  the  Per- 
aiana,  for  the  purpose  of  viaiuog  the  wrine.  <il»m. 
Marcell.,  32,  B.}— Petainus  waa  the  chief  city  of  the 
Toliatohoii,  who  settled  ia  thia  part  of  the  country, 
end,  according  to  Strabo'a  Bccouni,  was  a  place  of 
eoieider^le  trade.  It  aank  ia  importaoee  nnder  the 
Romaiii  ;  and  althoush  Constantine  the  Great,  in  his 
new  arrangeinent  of  ina  provincea,  made  Peaainui  the 
capital  of  Western  Qslatia  {GtUati*  SaluUtru. — Hier- 
»eie»,  p.  697),  yet  the  city  grsduslly  disappeared  from 
notice  afier  the  commeocement  of  tiie  aixth  century. — 
Oreat  ancertainty  ejusta  with  regard  to  the  aite  of  this 
place,  since  ita  ruina  have  not  oeen  explored  by  any 
MOdem  travelln.  From  the  Antonine  Itinerary  we 
know  that  it  waa  nlne^-thiee  miles  Gram  Aaeyrs,  with 
which  it  communicated  through  Germa,  Vindia,  and 
Papiria.  Germa,  the  first  of  uese  staliona,  i>  known 
to  answer  to  yierma,  on  the  modem  road  leading  from 
EM-etur  to  Ancjrn :  the  Itinerary  wonld  lead  ua  to 
place  it  sixteen  milea  from  that  cite,  towarda  the  San- 
gariua. The  Table  Itinenrft  on  the  eihar  hand,  givee 
a  route  from  Dorylaom  to  PaesianB,  by  Midwun  and 
Tricomis,  and  allowa  aeventy-eeven  miles  for  the  whtje 
distance.  But  the  road  from  Dorylnnim  to  Ancyta 
4id  not  pass  by  Pessinoe.  hut  by  Arehelaiaia  end  Gbn 
■a,  aa  appears  from  snoUier  route  in  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  (p.  303),  ao  thrt  it  ia  evident  that  Pessinos 
coold  not  have  been  eitnatcd  wbnra  (Mond  Leake 
would  place  it,  beyond  Jnliiqiolis,  or  Oordigm,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Sangarins,  and  near  ita  jonctten  with 
the  HieniB,  aa  it  would  than  have  been  exactly  on  the 
road  to  Ancyra,  and  such  a  route  as  t^t  by  Germa 
would  never  have  been  given  in  the  Antonine  Itine- 
raty.  We  on^t  theiefwe,  perhaps,  to  look  for  tb» 
mine  of  Paasinue  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  tlw 
Sengarma,  aomewhere  in  the  great  ani^e  it  makes  be- 
tween its  junction  with  the  I  smut  I  and  the  Punek. 
In  Lapie's  map,  the  ruins  of  Peeainus  are  laid  down  in 
the  direction  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  on  a  aite 
called  Kah6,  but  the  authority  for  this  ia  not  given. 
(Cramer's  Am  Jftner,  vol.  3,  p.  86,  ssm. — Ltdu't 
7W,  p.  88,  ecff .)— The  temple  of  Cybele  at  Peaai- 
ona,  as  alao  ita  porticoea,  were  of  white  marble,  and 
aniTOnnded  by  a  beautiful  grove.  The  city  waa  in- 
debted for  these  decorations  to  the  kings  of  Perge- 
mus.  The  priests  of  the  goddess  were  at  me  lime 
liigh  in  rank  end  dimity,  ami  possessed  of  great  privi- 
and  emolumauta.  (iSfrM.,  667.) 
PitilIa,  I.  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  terriloty  of  the 
Bruttii,  or.  the  coaat  of  the  Tsrentioe  Gulf,  aod  to  the 
■nth  of  Crotona.  It  waa  fabled  to  have  been  aettM 
hj  Philoctetea  after  the  Trojan  war.  ( Vkg.,  Mn^ 
\  401.)  In  the  opinion  of  the  most  judicious  and 
best  iiifoimed  topographers,  it  occupied  die  eituation 
of  the  modem  Strmigoli.  (HoUten.,  md  Steph,  By*., 
p.  307.— A47nan«iit,Tol.  l,p.30«.)  This  smsll  town, 
of  whose  earlier  history  we  bave  no  partientars,  gave 
1  atrifciog  proof  of  iu  fidelity  to  the  RonMne  in  the 
•aeond  Punic  war,  when  il  nfuaed  to  fblbnv  the  ex* 
ample  of  the  otha  Brattian  eitien  in  joiaiiv  the  Cai^ 
■heoiHians.  In  cooaeqvMea  of  tlue  nmlaUoa,  it  wh 
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beaieged  by  Haiuibal,  and,  thoudi  ooaaaisiea  fa«  tai 
Komuis,  it  held  oat  until  nduceo.to  the  last  nam 
ity  of  famine;  wa  waa  it  till  all  the  leather  in  lU 
town,  ae  well  aa  the  bark  and  young  ahoota  of  tns^ 
and  dw  grass  in  the  atreets,  had  bean  eonaonirf  bi 
subsistence,  that  they  at  Iwigth  awrendeied.  tVd 
Patvc-,  6,  6.— Lie.,  S3,  30.)  Ptolemy  incwncii) 
clacsee  Petilia  with  the  inland  towns  of  Hagot  (naoi 
(p.  67),  and  Strabo  confounds  it  with  the  Lncuiu 
Petilja.  (Cramer'e  .Ahc  DtU^,  voL  3,  p.  389.H( 
A  town  Lueanis,  confounded  by  Stiuw  »ith  the 
Brotitan  Petilia.  It  issoppoeedtohavabee&MaaitA 
on  what  ia  now  the  Momu  delU  StaUm,  not  far  ina 
Pastnm.   (Cramer'*  Ame.  lUtlv,  voL  S,  p.  3S8.) 

P^Tiiics,  an  individual  at  Home,  sumanedCi^ 
totuaia.  According  to  the  schoUasta  on  Uonee  [8if, 
1,  4,  M),  he  had  been  governor  of  the  CapitoL  T% 
add,  that  ha  waa  accused  of  having  stolen,  dani^  im 
office,  a  gold  crown  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  (hu, 
having  plead  bia  cans*  in  person,  1m  waa  ac^nincd 
the  joi^fae  iu  order  to  gntify  AugostM.  with  nim 
be  was  on  friendly  terms.  Hence,  ih^  say,  stoss  kii 
snmanie  of  CafUoUmu.  One  part,  at  kait,  of  tke 
story  is  incorrect,  siitce  the  VapUoUMi  wen  a  Insck 
of  the  Petilian  family  long  before  thi*.  (Cowus 
VaiUmU,  Num,  Fam.  Rom.,  vol.  2,  p.  33S.)  What 
d^ree  of  credit  ia  duo  to  the  leat  of  the  nunuve  it 
ia  hard  to  say.  A  full  examioation  ef  iha  whole  point 
is  made  by  WieUod  («d  Uormt.,  L  c% 

PitToaiais,  a  eelelntad  aatnloger  and  pkuloMpha 
of  Egypt.  He  wrote,  according  to  Suidas,  an  aiu» 
logical  work,  compiled  from  the  sacred  bookM ;  a  tna- 
tiae  cMicemiDg  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians,  &t- 
{Svidiu,  M.  «.— Piiny,  2.  S3.— Jitv..  6.  581^ilts 
)ia«f,  8.  p.  1 14.^aw&s,  «d  AMkd.  Gr..  *^  1 IL 
3,  p.  470.~Se/MM.,  dt.AM.  C/imb.,  p.  66,  3&X) 
Ptolemy  evciyvirfMre  calls  him  'A/qfa£er.  and  mjt  thM 
he  and  Necepsus  were  the  anthtua  KA^Mcnipuv 
iyuyvti  is,  of  the  art  of  compnting  a  psncB'i 
nativity  from  an  enumeration  of  "elinwcterieycai^" 
refer«ice  being  also  bad  at  the  aaoia  ttneto  taapsM- 
tion  of  the  atara.   (Sabiut^  L  c) 

PiTBA,  I.  a  city  of  Anbia,  the  cepbl  of  ika  Ne* 
battuai,  and  giving  name  to  the  diviaioa  ef  ihe  cnmHy 
called  Arabia  Feirwa.   It  was  aitnate  a  dboit  £sts9ce 
below  the  southern  boundary  of  Paleatine.  Ths  ndi- 
naiy  form  of  the  name  ia  Petra     H^ryia) ;  Jottphm, 
however,  in  aome  placea  gives  Uie  neuter  plottl  [n 
Ilcipd),  and  many  of  the  Chorcb-fatbei*  tba  isBioine 
ploial  P<Cr«  (td  lUrptu).   Tint  sppeUatimi  ^ven  la 
tbe  city  originated  in  the  pecoliar  naton  ef  its  atas- 
tion.    It  atood  on  an  elevated  pUin,  end  waa  wdl  taf- 
plied  with  fououina  and  trera ;  but  all  around  wctc 
roois,  which  only  allowed  an  access  to  dm  place  oe 
oneside,  and  that  •  difficult  oce.    Hence  tbe  Daow  of 
tbe  place,  from  ir^p^  "  e  rock."   Tbe  comaj  be- 
yond thia,  especially  towards  the  borden  of  I^aMMt 
was  a  continued  aandy  waate.   Aocording  to  IMad»- 
rua  Sioulua  (IB,  65).  there  waa  do  city  in  thia  qaaF 
ter  in  the  time  at  Aiitigoniis,  but  only  a  pUee  atne^ 
fortified  by  nature,  and  supplied  with  nnmenMis  cam 
that  were  used  as  dwellinge.   Here,  upon  s  nek  (/si 
nvbf  virpoi),  the  Nabathai  were  accustomed  to  leave 
their  families  and  fJunder  whenever  they  went  oo  i» 
tsot  expeditions,  and  this  served  them  as  a  sooaghtdL 
The  troops  itf  Aatigoone,  on  their  sadden  mom  BM 
the  couMry,  iiHiiid  hi  this  spot  a  large  quali?  «( 
frankincense  and  mynh,  and  also  five  buwlnd  talcnU 
in  silver.    {Dioi.,  L  c.)    The  incense  and  myrrh  sbow 
that  they  carried  on  an  overland  traffic  with  the  B«gb* 
bouring  eomrovnitiea,  and  it  is  to  this  same  traffic  wsl 
the  city  of  Petra  owed  its  origin.   All  miueeqaeot  «i> 
ten  neak  of  Petn  sa  a  city,  and  an  inmamnt  plaea 
of  trade.   Eckhelgivea  e  coin,  on  which  weCnd  die 
inseriptioB 'A4>i^  IUt^  Mrpixmlcr   If  the  ccae 
be  gmiiie,  tt  shorn  that  ia  ttw  tiow  of  iha  EaaDaia 
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BMkMb,  Pete  bM  only  baleaftd  to  ^  «Ioimi  cm»f, 
butlMdalMadtqitMltlwnumofitfCi.^tijMr.  ii>i4 
C!«f«.,  M,  14  1  Hm  STritm  (and  tbb  Church  &l6en) 
Tall  Ihii  place  Rhtkem  {'Ptid/i)  which  bIm  dcDOtaa 
"  a  rock ;"  and  .^rAeiemtf  ('ApeKfp^. — Jm^Aw,  Ant. 
Jud.,  4,  7).  JoMphoa  atataa  ibat  AutMi  died  in  iu 
Migbboorhood ;  ha  calla  it  in  thia  piaaaga  Arkt  i'Apiai) 
fagr  «OBtnetk».  (^nl  Jui.,  4, 4.}  St.  Jwoma  makea 
it  aaiM  with  the  8ela  of  Scripture  (8  Kings,  14, 
7).  Trace*  of  the  STrian  Dame  remaiued  at  a  late 
pariod,  and  we  find  thie  place  mentioned  bj  Abulfe«la 
onder  the  appellation  of  Ar  Itakim,  with  the  remark 
that  there  were  dwellinga  here  cnt  out  of  the  rock. 
D'Anville  namea  it  incorrectly  Kmrak.  Petra  eeema 
Dot  to  have  continued  a  place  m  trade  for  anj  very  kmg 
tiiM;  at  leaat  Ammianiu  MareeUtnua  ia  aiUat  re> 
qMMiiv  h,  diOQ^  ha  •Boawiuea  rary  canAiIfy  the 
UBpntant  j^aeea  In  thie  region.  Patn  In,  aoemding 
to  Diodorus  (19,  108),  at  the  dirtanco  of  800  atadia 
froaa  the  Dead  Sea ;  and,  according  to  Slrabo  (739), 
three  or  four  dava*  ^umey,  or  from  twelTe  to  aixteen 
geogra^eat  milea  in  a  aouthem  direction  fiom  Jeri> 
cho. — The  remaina  of  the  ancient  city  were  for  a  long 
liiiie  tmdiaeomed  by  modem  trareUan.  Bmkham 
•nd  Banc^  at  Jaat.  diaeo?end  tbam  tt  JIbmm, 
in  ISIS,  but  could  not  Ibem  e  ctoee  examtnaiioo 
thioagb  fear  of  the  Araba.  In  ISSS,  two  French 
traToltera,  De.  la  Borde  and  Linant,  Tialted  the  tpal, 
and  gave  a  deacriplion  of  tbe  ratna ;  but  the  beat  and 
faUeat  account  is  that  afforded  by  tbe  pages  of  Mr. 
St^ena,  who  waa  at  Petra  in  1836.  (bidiUnt*  of 
TVMcf,  vol.  9,  p.  M,  teqq.—Mamitrt,  Oeogr.,  ml. 
S,  pi.  1,  p.  137,  9d  ei.y—n.  A  fortresa  of  Macedo- 
nia,  among  tbe  momtaina  beyond  Libethra,  the  poa- 
eeeeion  of  which  was  disputed  by  the  Perri»bi  of 
Tbessaly  and  the  kinga  of  Macedonia.  (Lts.,  89,  S6. 
— U.,  44,  83.)  It  commanded  a  pass  which  led  to 
Pythium  in  Thesialy  by  the  back  of  Olympna. — III. 
A  fortreaa  on  Meant  HMnnia.  (£».,  40,  8S.)— IV. 
A  CorintbisD  borough  or  Tillage,  of  wbkh  Eftioa,  the 
blhcT  of  Cypaelas,  waa  a  native.  (Hered.,  A,  91.)— 
V.  A  rock-fortresa  in  Sogdiana,  taken  by  Alexander. 
(Qmta.  Cwrt.,  7,  11.)  It  waa  also  called  On  Pttra, 
probably  from  its  being  near  tbe  rircr  Oius. 

Pbtbaa,  one  of  the  divisiona  of  Arabia,  ao  called, 
not,  as  ia  cMnimHily  supposed,  from  ila  sleiqr  or  nehf 
duTBcter  (vfrpe,  •  rock,'*  "a  ttcm'"),  but  from  iu 
amporiom  Peira,  ^  Fsd.  Petra,  I.)  It  waa 
bounded  on  the  east  bjr  Arabta  Deserta,  on  the  wast 
far  Egypt  and  tbe  Msditerranaan,  on  the  sooth  by  the 
Red  Sea,  which  here  divides  and  nma  north  in  two 
branches,  and  on  the  north  ^  Psleetioe.  This  conn- 
tiy  contained  the  sootbem  Eldomites,  the  Amalekitea, 
the  Cnehitca^  who  era  improperly  ealled  tbe  Etbiopi- 
ana,  tbe  Hivitee,  fte.  Hwlrdeaeendanla  are  at  pres- 
Mrt  known  by  die  general  name  of  'Arabians ;  but  it  ia 
of  conae^oencs  to  notice  tbe  ancient  inhabitanla  as  thay 
are  mentioned  in  the  text  of  Scripture.   (Fid.  Arabia.) 

Pbtbbics,  Mareaa,  a  Roman  comnander.  He  waa 
Ueotenant  to  tbe  eoneal  C.  Antmuus,  and  was  intrxist- 
cd  by  the  latter,  who  b%Dad  indiepoaition,  with  tbe 
command  of  the  Roman  Ibieea  agajnat  tbe  amy  of 
Catflioa,  whom  be  totally  defeated.  (.Sail,  Bell.  Cat., 
c.  69,  <«f .)  Faithful  to  the  cause  of  tbe  r«f>ublic,  be 
became  one  of  Pompey'a  lieutenants  in  Spain  duriug 
tbe  eitil  contest,  and  endeavoored,  in  conjunction  with 
Afranins,  to  <q>poae  the  progresa  of  C«sar  in  that  coun- 
try. Tbey  were  both,  lioweTer,  compelled  to  sorxen- 
dcr  (Cea.,  Betl.  Civ.,  1,  88,  mm.),  and  retired  aAcr 
tUm  to  Greece,  where  theyjoined  the  aimr  of  Pom- 
ney.  After  the  battle  of  Hisraalia,  PMieiaa  lad  to 
Wtraa,  where  Oato  afforded  him  an  asylum ;  and  he 
sobaeqaently  accompanied  Scipto  into  Africa.  Here 
again,  however,  the  defeat  at  Tbapaua  diaappointed  hie 
bopea,  and  be  fell,  according  to  Livy,  }ry  hia  own  hand, 
•Aar  having  performed  tbe  aama  aod  ofike  fw  Jdw, 


the  partner  of  his  flight.   (Im.,  114.;  Aa 

vorduig  to  Hirtius,  iiowevei,  Juba  *ad  petreius  hav- 
ing agreed  to  die  by  each  others*  hands,  the  Africai 
pnnca  eaaily  killed  hia  Roman  friend,  who  was  already 
advanead  in  yeara ;  but  having  attempted,  without  et 
feet,  to  ^y  bmadf,  peraosded  one  of  his  own  slaves  t« 
beewne  bis  axeeatiooer.  (Hirtau,  Bell.  A/rie.,  c.  94. 
—Compare  flem$,  4,  S,  69.— iljmait.  Bell.  Cw.,  1, 
\W.—StHie.,  5u«a.,  7.— id.,  de  Provid.,  2.) 

PbtbInoh,  a  village  in  the  disuict  of  Sioueasa,  in 
Ildy,  {Hmr.,EfUL,  1,  &,  6.) 

ParaoooBli,  a  Gallic  tribe,  belonging  originaUy  ta 
Cdtio  Gaul,  but  aubaequently  forming  part  of  Gallia 
Aquitanica,  when  ibia  laat  was  detached  from  Celtica. 
Their  tenitwy  corresponded  to  the  modem  Perigordt 
and  their  capital  Feuocorii  anawera  to  the  present 
Par^fiiMis,  Both  iheae  modem  namea  xetain  maid 
feat  traeas  of  tba  aneieot  appellation.  (C«*.,  jB. 
7,  76.— Xicauwv,  Jnd.  Geogr.  ad  Cat^  a.  v.) 

ParaoMloa,  Titua, aumamed  Arbiter,  becauae  Nero 
had  named  him  Arbiter  elegantia.  He  was  bom,  ac- 
cording to  aome  modem  acholars,  at  Maisilis  (Jlfar- 
aeiiU)  or  aomewhare  in  Ua  vicinity,  of  a  good  family, 
but  neaivad  bia  adneation  at  Rome.  No  one  knew 
batter  how  to  Daita  tba  love  of  letlera  wiUi  tbe  moat 
Qwestrained  daaiia  for  pleaaurs.  Hia  portrait  baa  been 
drawn  by  Tacitna  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  It  muat 
be  confesaed,  however,  that  the  Pelroniua  of  Tacitua 
haathe  pnanomeoof  Caiua,  and  the  Petroniua  ol'  whom 
we  are  now  treating  that  of  Tltua.  There  prevailed 
indeed,  moch  uocertainty  reepecliog  the  pranomen  of 
Petroniua ;  Pliny  (37.  7)  calla  tba  Petroniua  of  Tad- 
tua,  Titua;  white  Uie  acboliast  on  Juvenal  givea  him 
the  name  of  PiMiua. — We  will  here  insert  the  pea- 
sage  of  the  hiatoiian  above  mentioned,  which  givea  t% 
graphic  a  deacription  of  the  character  of  tbe  mani 
"  He  passed  his  days  in  sleep,  and  his  nights  in  busi- 
Daas  or  pleasure.  Indolence  waa  at  once  his  paaaica 
and  hia  road  to  lame.  What  olhera  did  by  vigour  aT.d 
ladoaliy,  ba  accomplHbed  by  bia  love  of  pleaauro  acd 
loxniioaa  aaae.  Uolika  tba  men  who  pnfeaa  to  oo- 
dersland  aocial  enjoyment,  and  ruin  tbeii  fortunes,  ha 
led  a  life  of  expenae  without  profuaion ;  an  epicure, 
yet  not  a  prodigal ;  addicted  to  hie  appeiitea,  but  with 
taate  and  judgment ;  a  refined  and  elegant  voluptuaty. 
Gay  aod  airy  in  hia  tfonveraation,  ba  charmed  by  a  cer- 
taia  giacafnl  nqgliMca,  the  mora  engaging  aa  it  flow- 
ed Aom  Uwiiatunr  franluiaaB  of  bis  diaaoaition.  With 
alt  hia  delicacy  and  careless  ease,  be  showed  when  b> 
waa  governor  of  Bilhynia,  and  aficrward  in  the  year 
of  hia  conaulsbip,  that  vigour  of  mind  and  soflnesa  of 
mannara  may  we^  unite  in  tbe  aame  person.  From 
hie  public  atatioo  be  letomed  to  bia  aaual  gratifica- 
tions, food  of  viea,  oi.irf'|iIaaauna  that  boidared  opon 
it.  Hia  gayety  reeommended  him  to  the  notice  of  tba 
prince.  Being  in  favour  at  court,  and  cheriahed  aa  the 
companioo  of  Nero  in  all  hia  select  parlies,  he  was  al* 
lowed  to  ba  tbe  arbiter  of  taste  and  elegance.  With- 
out tbe  sanction  of  Petroniua  nothing  was  exquisite, 
nothing  rare  or  delicioua.  Hence  the  jeafoasy  of  Ti- 
gailinus,  who  dreaded  a  rival,  in  the  good  graces  of  tba 
empetor  almost  bia  equal,  in  the  acience  of  luxury 
hia  superi<ff.  TigelUnua  determined  to  work  hia  down- 
fall, and  Accordingly  addressed  himself  to  the  cruelty 
of  tbe  prince ;  that  maater  passion  to  which  all  oihca 
affections  and  every  motive  were  sure  to  give  way. 
He  charged  Petroniua  with  having  lived  in  cloae  inti- 
macy wiu  Savinue  tbe  cooapirator ;  and.  to  give  col> 
oar  to  that  aaawtien,  be  Imbed  a  alava  to  turn  inform* 
vt  againat  lue  mastor,  Tba  raat  of  tbe  domestics  were 
loaded  witb  irons.  Nor  waa  Petroniua  suffered  to 
make  hia  defence.  Nero  at  that  time  happened  to  be 
on  one  of  his  excoraiona  into  Campania.  Petroniua 
had  followed  him  as  fax  aa  Cuma,  but  waa  not  allow- 
ed to  proceed  fartfaer  than  that  place.  He  seemed  U 
linger  io  doubt  and  fear,  and  yet  be  was  not  in  a  hts 
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vf  10  lotte  a  world  wbtcb  he  loved.  He  opened  bis 
ntnv  and  closed  them  sgain,  at  intemla  Viwa^  ■  tmaH 
qauititjr  of  blood,  then  bioditiff  op  the  ori6e«,  m  liiv 
own  incliDatiCHM  promjited.  He  eoimned  dvrinf  Ike 
whole  time  with  nit  usuel  gaye^.  never  ebangf ng  hia 
habitual  manner,  nor  talking  tentencea  to  anow  bia 
contempt  of  death  He  listened  to  bia  fnflndB,.wbo 
endeavoured  to  eniertain  him,  not  with  grave  diaeour- 
CM  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  or  tbe  momA  wiadoa 
of  {Mosophera,  bat  widi  atraioa  nit  peetij,  and  t— aa 
of  a  gay  and  natural  turn.  He  dtatnboled  pfoaenta  10 
some  of  his  servant*,  and  (»dered  others  to  he  chastised. 
He  walked  out  for  bis  amaaenaent,  and  even  lay  down 
to  aleep.  In  hie  last  acena  of  life  he  acted  with  anch 
calm  tranquillity,  that  his  death,  though  an  act  of  ne- 
ceasity,  aeemed  no  mora  than  dMtioe  of  nalnre. 
In  bia  will,  he  •coined  to  firihnr  tho  oiamploof  oilMVa, 
who,  like  biraaelf,  died  under  the  tnant'a  atioko :  ho 
neither  6attered  the  anpmr,  nor  'ngelloHM,  nor  any 
of  the  creatuies  of  the  eonrt ;  but  having  written,  under 
the  fictitious  names  of  profli^te  men  and  women,  a  oar- 
lative  of  Nero's  dabaiichefy,  and  his  new  modes  of  vieo, 
be  bad  the  spirit  to  send  to  the  emperar  the  cablets, 
sealed  with  his  own  seal,  which  he  took  eai*  to  break, 
that,  after  his  death,  it  might  not  be  used  for  the  das  (no- 
tion of  any  person  whatever.'*  (ToeAwi,  Aiui.,  10,  IS* 
»eqq.) — Some  eritica  have  tbinght  the  FMrenlea 
lo  whom  this  paasage  refers  is  not  the  same  with  the 
anthor  of  die  woi^c  uat  has  come  down  to  na,  antftled 
Satyriem.  Their  chief  argument  ia,  that  the  work 
which,  according  to  Tacitns,  Petronius,  when  dying, 
eaaaed  to  be  sent  to  Nero,  was  written  on  portable 
tablets  {eoiieUli),  a  eireumatance  that  militates  agatnet 
the  idea  of  ita  being  a  production  of  any  length.  It  is 
urged,  moreover,  that  the  aceomplieea  in  tSe  tyrant's 
debancheriea  and  crimes  were  named  in  the  woik, 
whereas  the  actors  in  the  Satyricon  bear  fietitioDs 
names.  It  ia  evident,  indeed,  that  the  Satyricon  ia 
not  the  fHece  of  which  Tacit  a  •nakea  mention,  and 
that  Nero  caoaed  the  latter  m»  be  deatioyed ;  bat  it 
weald  seem  that  the  critka  who  edvoeale  thie  opinion 
go  too  far  when  they  deny  alao  the  identic  of  tba  wri- 
teti-  What  is  tbere  to  prevent  oar  aoppesing  Aat 
Petronins,  having  now  no  measure  to  keep  with  ib»  • 
worid,  amused  himself  with  tracing  on  his  teetamont- 
an  tablets  the  scandalous  lives  of  the  individnala, 
whose  general  manners  he  was  content  with  depict- 
ing in  bis  larger  workt  Those  critics,  on  the  other 
band,  who  do  not  see  In  the  anthor  of  the  fialnieoii 
the  friend  and  intimate  companion  <^  N«d,  are  ovided 
in  opinion  as  to  the  period  when  be  lived.  Some  car- 
ry him  up  as  high  as  the  era  of  Augustus,  while  others 
piece  him  under  the  -Antonines,  or  even  in  the  fonrtii 
century.  Both  parties  gTOond  their  respective  argn- 
meiiu  on  his  shrle.  The  former  discover  in  it  the 
parity  of  the  golden  ago,  while  the  laitw  And  it  miit 
ed  with  many  low  and  trivial  eineesjeiia,  and  with 
many  solecisma  that  indicate  the  deelineof  the  tangnage. 
Wiuiout  wishing  to  throw  the  Uame  of  some  of  these 
laulu  on  the  mannscript  itaelf,  which  is  in  ao  deplora- 
ble a  stite  that  many  passages  remain  incspablo  of  be- 
ii^  deciphered,  notwithstaiMing  all  the  elKnta  ^  die 
commentaton,  may  we  not  suppose  that  these  pretend* 
ed  aoleeisins  have  been  pnrpoeely  pnt  by  tbtf  Vuthor  in 
the  months  of  individaua  of  the  tower  class,  and  Uiat 
the  unnsaal  words  empk^ed  by  him  only  appear  anch 
to  us,becaoae  we  are  nnacqoainted  widi  us  langnsge  of 
debauchery  and  intoxication  among  the  Romansl-^ 
Some  nitica,  saiprised  that  Seneca  makea  no  mention 
of  Petrooiua,  think  that  this  silence  is  owin{[  to  Uie  eii>- 
eunttaoce  of  that  philoaopbn'a  believiiw  bimsrif  to  be 
tDnded  to  in  the  wKowing  Imea  aimed  by  PemniDa 
■gaiaat  the  Sfadce: 

*fyn  qm  eymca  tnduewt  Import  aetna. 


If  it  wove  certain,  aa  aeaao  a^ipoae,  that  TweWig 
Mawus  waa  the  contampoiuy  ofMutial,  than  mU 
remain  but  little  doubt  le^Mctiog  the  epoch  iriMn  tb- 
troniaa  lived,  sinoe  TerentiaBpa  eilos  him  once  nnihi 
the  name  of  Arbiter,  and  another  time  onder  tku  d 
Petronios.    In  1770,  a  leaned  Neapolitan,  Igmna. 
supported,  with  eoane  new  reasons,  ibe  opinioa  t^t  Pe- 
troniaa  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  era  of  the  AbId- 
nmea.   It  ai^eara  iiMre  than  piabable,  ho  msialsb^ 
thrt  the  Sa^riooB  wee  wikteB  in  the  BMO  eily  awkitb 
the  ioeu  of  the  banquet  of  Trinaleiou  is  laid,Ml 
diat  iu  rtject  ia  to  depict  the  maoncn  of  the  N«k 
ptditns.   Many  h^enwma  and  adeciaaaa,  seaM  if 
which  still  ranain  among  the  lower  orders  at  Napla% 
prove,  be  thinks,  that  PeHooioa  waa  ntbar  bom  ia  tbt 
ci^,  er  received  hia  odocatieD  ihei«k   Aa  to  the  pan- 
od  tn  which  be  lived,  he  indicates  it  hiiBaeli^  seccriof 
to  Ignarra,  in  die  44di,  fiTth,  aad  7«th  cbsptas,  md 
elsewhere,  by  givii^  to  the  ci^  of  N«{te  toe  liiie  si 
colony,  or  in  ^>eaking  of  tbecokmial  magisttate*. 
nana  than  proceeds  to  ^w  that  Nanlea  oalj  bscsiss 
a  Reman  colony  bmarda  the  close  of  iLe  reign  of  Com- 
modns.   Final^,  he  zemarka  that  Petronius,  is  ti» 
78tb  chapter,  m^ae  mention  of  the  matbeaatietsn 
SerapioD,  win  lived  ondec  Canoalla,  aa  sfipeais  Aom 
a  paaia^  in  Die  Caanna  (79, 4).   I^ana  dnaks  dnt 
Pitraaiaat  ban  mdar  tiie  Antooiiwa,  had,  by  a  caieM 
stodyof  good  models,  approfttiated  to  l^sdf  wich  of 
the  aleganea  of  the  golden  are,  witboot  geltiag  sBtin- 
ly  rid  of  the  coirapUon  of  uat  in  whi^  be  happen- 
ed to  live.   iDe  F^aatra  NeapotiUmm,  &c,  p.  IBS, 
«sf7.)    WytteiAacfa  sppesrs  to  favoor  the  opinioa  of 
Iguana,  in  aoaae  of  ita  featuiea  {BiU.  Orit^vL  S,p. 
M,aa}9.)i  bnt  Boany arguments  ought  bedttadapiast 
it.->-S(Nne  nitica,  again,  have  thoi^t  that  the  antboi 
of  theSatyrictm  was  not  called  Pouoniss,  batdiat,8B 
the  tmatiaeoo  the  artofeookny  waa  entitled  Jpicms, 
and  dw  Diatieha  (kUo,  ao  diia  MetuppesB  Setae  has 
been  atyled  PUrvinte  by  die  eolhari  tUs  opinion, 
hewefer,  ia  ahogediar  mtcnaUc.— IheSatyriaaa  af 
Petroniaa  ia  written  in  dte  Tanoniai  aa  iltjppesn 
style  of  satire.    We  have  mere^  a  fisgMnC  of  it,  or, 
to  apeak  more  eoneody,  a  succession  of  fngmenta, 
which  some  lover  of  looee  and  indecent  leading  wosld 
seem  to  have  aelealed  from  the  woik  in  ^  widdle 
agea,  for  it  is  said  that  the  Satyticon  ciiaied  wte  im 
the  tw^fLh  eentnry.   The  fragments  that  ramam  fm 
seaanyepiaodea:  the  most  wit^    these  iaAe  weft 
kaown  inMoiy  of  dM  Ephaaian  Mainn  ;  bot  the  long 
est,  and  the  one  moat  deaeriptive  of  the  maMCs  of 
the  day,  iadieBanqnetof  TTima]cioo,«ridicaloaapcr 
sonage,  intended,  aa  aome  think,  to  repcesenit  the  E» 
peror  Clatidioa.   Hi*  frsgment  vraa  fosnd  in  tba  17tb 
century  at  Tran  in  Dalmatia,  in  the  library  of  a  csftam 
Nicolans  Cippina,  and  was  puUished  for  the  fint  line 
at  PkdiM,  in  1609.   It  fare  rise  to  a  v«y  «nnn  os»- 
taHamo^dieadKilanaf Uieday.  A^eadeTahas 
and  Wagenaeil  atteeked  iu  aotbMHki^,  whkb  wm 
dtrfended  in  ito  torn  by  Fet^  the  cdebmed  ptqrsicisn, 
in  a  ttaaUse  in  whi^  he  assomed  the  nano  of  Uab- 
nna  Stadleioa.   The  manoacnpt  vras  seau  to  Ronn 
and  examined  by  soma  of  the  foat  eritko  of  dw  di^. 
It  paased  after  tfua  mio  dm  VktKj  of  tbe  fl^  W 
Fiinee.   At  nnsent  there  ia  no  do«b*  sa  Is  tear 
dieBtieity.~'XlM  nnse  which  Uiis  diaamrf  mmU  m 
Ute  literMy  worid  indoeed  a  French  officer  neaed  No- 
del  to  atumpt  an  intpoetora,  which  did  Mrt,  hsNKW, 
answer  hia  hooa*.    He  pobliahed,  in  at  Retw 

dam,  a  pretended  Petroniaa,  complete  in  all  iU  paita, 
which  he  said  had  bean  found  at  Belgiado,  m  ItW*^ 
a  certain  Do|Rn.  At  first,  aone  manhem  «f  ifae  ece*- 
wnies  «f  Nines  and  Ariea  enamd  dHaMl«*s  to  la 
impoaed  npoa ;  the  ftaad,  however,  waa  aooa  diaeaa- 
ered.  We  muat  not  confonnd  with  tbia  laaX-aaeMMB- 
ad  individual  a  Spaniard  named  Mafchaaia.  who.  in 
1000,  annsed  UamV  wiUi  pn  Wahi^  a.  new 
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tf  VtUniw,  foood,  Mcotding  t*  him,  ia  th*  ubnry 
•t  St.  GbIL  (Riptrloire  it  LUUr.  An£.^  toL  1.  p. 
Sa9.)— -A  poom  ia  S96  tmn,  on  the  &11  of  tbe  Rfr- 
■Bu  x^ablie,  fonu  a  fim  epiiod«  to  tbo  Satyricoa  of 
Patioaius.  Th«  Sttjrrieon  Uwlf,  it  laaj  bo  nmaAad, 
in  aoDctudiDg,  ii  admiiable  for  the  troth  wi^  which 
tbe  avtbot  duiaeatee  the  chanetcra  of  hie  peraoaafea. 
It  containa  nwnj  pteaaing  ptetares,  fuU  of  irony ;  aod 
it  ia  cbaiacterisad  bj  great  tpirit  and  gayetjr  of  atan- 
oar  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  d»t  the  author  haa  em- 
pli^ad  lui  ^liliea  on  a  ■object  w  tnUy  imaoral  aod 
dNgMing.  Tba  a^le  ia  liw,  pietnNMve,  and  eoet- 
gMW ;  bat  often  obacara  and  difficult,  «thar  fnm  tba 
oBiMml  worda  which  we  meet  with  in  it,  or  by  reaaon 
of  the  corrupt  elate  of  tbe  text.'  Tbe  bett  edition  ia 
that  orBunnaa,  4to,  Ultra.}.,  1709;  to  which  maybe 
added  that  of  Reineiiua,  1781,  8to,  and  that  of  C.  G. 
Anton,  Lift.,  1781,  Svo.  (SoUfU,  HiaL  LU.  Sam., 
Tol.  S,  p.  416,  acff ^fiUr,  Otaek.  BSm.  LU.,  toL  1, 
p.  677,  aejf.) 

PaocK,  a  name  applied  to  the  land  influlated  by  tbe 
two  piiDcipal  arms  of  the  Danube  at  ita  month.  The 
ancient  ippeliation  atill  partly  remaiiu  in  that  of  ftc- 
•HM.  It  waa  oiled  Pence  from  mi/aj,  afi^-trat, 
with  which  epaeiea  of  tree  it  abounded. '  riom  thie 
Hfand  tbe  Peuoini,  who  dwelt  in  and  adjacent  to  it,  de- 
rived thnr  name.  We  find  them  nippeaiii^  in  tlie 
L— w  EiBpii%  ander  tba  namaa  itf  Jni*augaa  and 
Pmtamtekea.   (Luaai.  8,  SOS.— Pint.,  4,  IS.) 

PaDotriA,  a  regioa  of  Apulia,  oa  the  eoail,  below 
Okntia.  The  Peucetii,  according  to  Dionyuna  of 
BalieaniaBans,  derired  their  name  from  Peucelioa,  eon 
af  I^eaim,  king  of  Arcadia,  who,  with  hie  brother  C£no- 
InM,  migrated  to  Italy  aaraDteen  generatiwia  befare 
the  ai^  of  Tny.  Bnt  modem  cntica  ban  felt  little 
JifBitd  to  giTe  eredit  to  a  atoiy,  tbe  im}nobat»ttty 
lAieh  ia  eo  very  apjiarent,  wMther  we  look  to  tbe 
eoantiy  whence  theee  pretended  eettlers  are  said  tu 
faavs  come,  or  the  aiale  of  naTtgation  at  so  remote  a 
period.  ( j  Veret,  Mam.  it  FAead.,  dtc.,  vol.  18,  p. 
ST.)  Had  the  Peocetii  and  tba  CEnotri  really  been  of 
OraeiaB  origia,  Diobyaina  might  have  addceed  bettn 
•vidMiea  oflbe  ftot  than  the  genealogiea  of  tba  Arca- 
dian ehiefa,  cited  from  Fberaeydei.  Tbe  most  re- 
nMctaUe  auttacmty  be  could  hare  brought  forward  on 
uia  point  would  onquestionabl^  bsTe  been  that  of  Ao- 
tiocluis  tbe  Syracasan  ;  but  tfaia  historian  is  only  quo- 
tod  bjr  bim  in  proof  of  the  aatiqnity  of  the  CEnotri,  not 
of  rikair  Grecian  deecent  (Dim.  Hal.,  1,  ^^Strmbo, 
388.~i%ii.,S,  U.)  Tbe  Peucetii  arealwaya  apoken 
of  in  history,  eiren  by  the  Greeks  thenwalvee,  aa  bar- 
bozians,  who  differed  in  no  eesMitia)  napaet  from 
Ibe  Sauoii,  lai^gea,  and  other  nrigbboi^ng  nattooe. 
ICrmmtT'a  Aiu.  Italy,  vol.  S,  p.  SW.) 

PBDciin.    Vtrf.  Peoca. 

PaioosA,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  Peloaiao  arm  of 
tbe  Nile.  Tbe  ruins  are  KHuid  neer  tbe  modem  7(U 
nUfait  (hm  of  Pbaeoaa).   (fiKwi.  %«..«.  «.) 

pBACvaai,  ena  of  tba  Spondee,  now  GatpikaNtn. 
iPliM.,  4,  \r.Strpk.  Bya.,  a.  t.  tdxevmra.) 

PhxaoIa,  tbe  Homeric  name  for  the  islsnd  of  Cor- 
cyia.  tVii.  Corcyra.)  When  visited  by  Ulyssea,  Al- 
cinona  was  its  king,  and  his  nrdeus  are  beautifnlly 
iaeiiribad  by  tba  poet.  Ute  naacaana  am  repieaent- 
«d  M  on  aaey-l— mared  and  lunriau  laoe,  bnt  lanatli- 
•Ho  far  their  aUU  in  narigatioB.  Tbei  were  fabled 
to  hove  derived  their  name  from  Pheai,  a  son  of  Nep- 
tna*.  (ifem ,  Od.,  d,  1,  tefq.—Ii.  ii.,  7,  1,  acff.-— 
V9Uker,  Hommacht  Geegraphit,  p.  66.) 

FililDeir,  a  native  of  Elit,  and  tbe  founder  of  the 
'Ebme  aehooL  He  was  descended  from  an  illnetrious 
ffmStf ;  hot  had  tbe  mkfortune  eeriy  in  life  to  be  do< 
privod  of  hie  patrimoOT,  and  sold  aa  a  slave  at  Athene, 
It  bappaned  that  Socratee,  aa  he  paased  hy  the  house 
<fiier»  PtnsdoD  lived,  remarked  in  hia  coantenance  trs- 
iiRairaoaa  wiai,  wl<idi  indaeed  him  to  pev- 


mada  osa  of  hia  friends,  Alcibiadea  oc  Crito,  to  le 
deem  him.  From  that  time  Phedon  anlied  himaaU 
diligently  to  the  study  of  moral  philoaopny  under  Sue 
zalee ;  and  to  tbe  Uat  adhered  to  hia  master  with  tba 
.  flMMt  aficctienato  atlaehnunL  He  inetitnted  a  acbonl 
at  £lia  aflei  tbo  Socratic  model,  which  waa  continned 
by  PliatanUB,  an  Elian,  and  afterward  by  Menedemna 
of  Eretria.  One  of  the  dialoguea  of  Plato  ia  named 
after  Pbwdon,  namely,  the  oeUbrated  one  roapocUng 
the  inunortality  of  the  aenU  {Diog.  J>m.»S,  106.— 
Aid.  GaU.i  3. 18.) 

PiUBBBA,  a  dMgbtar  nt  Minoa  and  Paaiphae,  i^ 
married  Tbeeena,  17  whom  die  became  mother  of 
Acamaa  and  DImopdSon.   (VU.  Hippolytua  I.) 

PUBKDS  {m  PaaoKK,  for  the  genitive  Phadri  ad> 
mils  of  either  of  these  forma  being  tbe  Dominative),  a 
Latin  feboliat.  AU  that  we  know  respecting  him  is 
(d)tained  from  hia  own  woductions,  for  no  ancient  wit* 
ter  down  to  the  time  01  Aviemia  haa  made  mention  of 
liim,  ezeept,  periupi^  on  one  oecamon,  Martial.  Avi- 
oooa  apeaks  of  bin  in  the  preface  to  his  own  FeUaa, 
and  bia  aolhwity  can  only  be  combated  by  the  erro> 
neons  asaenion,  that  tbe  FaUct  of  thia  Utter  writei 
himself  are  tbe  prodectiona  of  more  modem  timea. 
(Ckriat.  Prvtwa.,  ia  Phmira,  p.  8. — Compare,  on  the 
oppoeite  aide  of  tbe  question,  tbe  Nachtrige  an  Sut' 
oar,  p.  36,  MffO  Martial  also  allodes  to  a  PhMlma 
in  one  of  hia  MMgtuna  (8^  10),  wbm  aome  very  ano* 
noonaly  nfer  too  Mma  to  an  Epienrean  philoaopher, 
one  of  Cieero*e  early  ina true  ten  {Ckriat.  Prolut.,  p. 
6).  and  otbert  to  a  certain  writer  of  mimes.  (Fanui. 
ai  Martial.,  L  e. — UuUemaim,  de  Cod.  Fab.  Aviaia., 
QUO.,  1807.)  The  whole  quaation  turns  on  tbe  trae 
foroe  of  the  ^Mlbat  "Moroni*,"  aa  ^lied  Inr  Martial 
to  Pbmhoay  and  thia  haa  been  wcU  diaenaead  by  Adiy, 
who  deoidea  in  favMt  of  the  FabaUat.  (iXtacfMiM 
aur  Ua  ipuUre  MSS.  de  Pkidn,  p.  I  Sfi.—P Wtm, 
ad.  Ii«na^  voL  1.)  Phndrua  ia  generally  auppoaM 
to  have  been  a  Thraeian  by  birtb ;  and  two  psMagaa 
in  hie  writinga  (iVeJ.,  lib.  3,  17,  and  64)  would  seem 
to  indicate  t&ia.  Some  at  tbe  later  editors  make  hlM 
a  Macedonian,  but  ha  can  only  bo  called  ao  aa  teM 
tbe  term  Maoedoaiao  commaee  that  of  Thraeian  alaa 
{Sekwait,  Vit.  Phair.)  The  year  of  hia  birth  is  no- 
known  :  it  ia  not  ascertained  dthw  whether  he  was 
bom  in  slavery,  or  whether  some  event  dejmved  him 
of  hia  freedom.  The  year  that  Cicero  was  proconsul 
in  Asia,  C.  Octavioa,  the  father  of  Augustas,  andpro- 
jamua  in  Hacedenia*  gained  a  victMy  over  eome  Iliia- 
cian  clana.  It  haa  Men  conjectured  that  Fhndma^ 
atill  an  iafcnt,  waa  among  tbe  captivee  uken  on  thia 
oceaaimi ;  hot,  if  this  be  true,  then  PhMlrus  will  have 
written  a  poUicm  of  his  faUea  at  tbe  age  of  more  than 
seventy  yMra ;  which  appears  contrary  to  a  passage  in 
hia  wwk  (lib.  4,  epil.  8),  in  which  he  i»sya  one  of  hia 

Cationa  not  to  put  off  hia  bvoora  to  a  period  when, 
aving  reached  an  advanced  age,  he  would  be  no  long- 
er able  to  enjoy  tbem.  However  tbia  may  be,  Hmh 
dros  waa  brought  to  Roma  at  a  very  eariy  age,  whno 
hft  learned  tlw  Latin  tongue,  vriiich  beeune  as  famil- 
iar to  him  aa  bis  native  Ungoage.  Augustas  gava 
him  bia  freedom,  and  the  means  of  living  comfortably 
witfaont  the  ueeeseity  of  exertion  Under  the  reign  m 
Tiberioe  he  was  persecuted  by  Sejanna,  who  became 
hia  accuaer  and  eSiacted  his  condemnation.  Tbm  tnm 
of  Sejsnne*B  hatred,  and  the  pretext  for  the  mm^'m, 
ate  oqiMlly  onhDowB.  Some  commentaton,  and,  m 
partientaTiBiotiflr,  thiidt  they  have  discovered  the  mo> 
ttve  for  this  pereacution  in  tbe  sixth  fable  of  the  first 
book,  on  tbe  marriage  of  the  sun.  Tbey  have  sop- 
poeed  thet  by  die  sun  nuadros  meant  todesignaia 
janui,  who  aainodtolba  band  of  Livilla,  widow  tba 
son  of  rnberina ;  bat  in  tUa  bbW  tba  dlnion  it  to  m 
maiiiata,  not  to  a  project  of  moiriage.  It  ia  mnn 
nrobiMa  that,  in  ocdar  to  tender  tbe  peat  aospected  by 
Tfterina,  aono  one  had  pannadad  the  tasnl,  who 
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ttaem  Ltf  ntirement  to  (be  filand  of  C«im«,  mt  bt- 
oocse  Ml  object  of  g«nenl  contempt,  thit  Phttdnis 
OMtnt  him,  ID  tbe  wcond  ftblo  of  tbe  inl  book,  bf 
tho  log  given  to  tbe  frogi  ii  dieir  king.  Btf ,  if  PIib- 
dnw  Su  indeed  repnaented  Tiberin  under  Uw  elle- 

Soiy  of  I  lof ,  the  hjrdn,  which  taket  ita  place,  wiR  m- 
icBt*  tbe  anccesaor  of  the  monirch,  UDleee  we  wop- 
pOM  Sejawii  to  bo  intended  by  tbe  reptile :  this  iniw- 
pretation,  howoTef,  sppeue  cxtniMl5  foicod.  Tiua 
thinks  that  Phadme  nuybeve  been  it  flnt  •  fevooite 
tt  Sejanas,  and  ■ftorwaid  inTotved  m  hU  diwraee ; 
and  that  Eatychus,  in  tbe  reign  of  CaligaU,  baa  giTen 
him  hopeaor  i  restoration  to  imperial  Mtronage.  Thia 
theory,  tioweTer,  ia  contradicted  by  tbe  prolopie  to  tbe 
third  book  of  the  fables  (r.  41. — Titi»,  ImtrodmO.  in 
Phmdr.—U.,  it  Phairi  vita,  eerijpfit.  «t  Kan).— 
PlwdnH  conpoeed  ftw*  books  of  faUea,  contaiBigf,  in 
■n,  ninety  faUea,  written  in  latnbicTarae.  He  has  tfw 
merit  of  hsTingfirat  made  tbe  Romans  aoqaaintad  with 
At  fsblea  of  £sop ;  not  that  all  bia  own  fables  are 
merely  transUttooa  of  thoae  of  tbe  latter,  hot  beeaoee 
the  two  thirds  of  them  that  appear  originel,  or,  at  least, 
with  the  originale  of  which  we  are  nnacqoainted,  are 
written  in  ^e  manner  of  .£eep.  Phwlnia  deawrea 
Uia  praise  of  invention  for  the  way  in  which  be  has  ar> 
luigwl  ibem ;  and  he  is  qnita  aa  original  a  poet  aa 
FVMrtalne,  who,  like  him,  baa  taken  from  other  sources 
bMidea  tbe  fables  of  jE»op  tbe  matertala  for  a  large 
portion  of  hia  own.  He  ia  diatingaiahed  for  a  preeia- 
lon,  a  gracefulness,  and  a  naivel^  of  atyle  and  manner 
that  have  never  been  snrpaaaed.  Tbe  airof  einplicity 
which  cbanetorisea  hie  piecee  ia  the  sorest  goaiiiitee 
of  (hair  aathantieityi  wuefa  mom  critiea  bare  eoalMt* 
ed.  Hie  dietton  la  at  the  sanw  time  reonikable  Ik 
ita  elegance,  though  thia  oecaaionally  ia  pariked  rather 
too  far  into  the  regiona  of  refinement.  The  manu- 
•eripU  of  Phmlme  are  estremely  ram.  Tbe  one  from, 
trhieh  Pithoa  (Pitboue)  published,  in  ISM,  tbe  etHlio 
■rtncMW  of  the  fables,  niaeed  eventaally,  by  marriage, 
Into  the  haiMh  of  the  Lepelletier  lamily :  and  ia  now 
b  the  Itbrtty  of  M.  LepeOetieT  de  Roaaobo  (De  Xi- 
erey,  ad.  Plutdr.,  p.  S8,  Meqf  -^Id.  ib.,  p.  40,  Mff .). 
A  aecond  manuacript,  which  Rigalt  need  in  bia  edition 
of  1617,  was  deatnyed  by  fire  at  Rlieima  in  1774 ; 
bat  we  have  remaining  of  Uiia  a  very  accurate  colla- 
tion. A  third  one,  or,  rather,  the  ramaine  of  one,  is 
now  in  tbe  Vitieaii  libnnr,  and  ia  nid  lo  eoatain  fran 
the  ftrat  to  tbe  twen^-firat  fable  of  tbe  firat  book. 
irfoHt.  LUenu-.  de  Ccdd.  MS8.,  PUdri,  No.  8,  ib 
Cod.  Danidia.)  Thia  rari^  of  manasGripta  ia  one 
cauae  of  the  doabta  tha  t  have  been  entertained  \ij  eooe 
respecting  tbe  authenticity  of  the  fables  ascribed  to 
him,  and  even  tbe  very  atiatMkee  of  tbe  poet  Some 
other  ciicttmetaneea  lend  weight  to  theea  doabta:  tbe 
•Ueace,  namely,  of  the  ancient  writers  eonceraiiw  Phn- 
drua,  and  the  poeiii**  declaration  of  Seneca,  mio  re- 
natks  {ConMtL  mA  Pdgh.,  c.  27)  that  tbe  Romans  had 
never  attempted  to  compose  after  the  manner  of  the 
iEaopio  &bles.  ("  Ifon  eudeo  U  iuqiu  to  produare,  ut 
fahtWu  quoqtu  tt  JBaopeot  logot,  itUenitium  Romamt 
htgemii  oput,  totita  tM  vemuMe  eaauetat.")  An- 
other argcment  on  thia  aame  aide  of  the  qneetion  ia  aa 
Mbwe :  Nicolaa  Perottl,  who,  about  tha  middle  of 
die  16tb  cratnry,  was  archbfibop  of  Manfredonia,  and 
one  of  the  patrona  of  Cireek  literature  in  Italy,  citea 
in  bia  Conni  Copia  a  fable  which  he  aaya  he  \ook  in 
bia  early  dayt  from  the  f^lea  of  Avianus.  {'*  AUutii 
ad  fabuiajK,  mam  net  ez  Aviata  in  fabelUs  notira* 
adw*»centu  Lmbieo  cemtu  tmutmUmua."  Cormt 
Cm.,  p.  968,  84,  «sff..  O.  BuO,  1683,  AiL)  Tha 
fabler  hovrercr,  ia  not  in  dw  coHeetioB  of  Avienm,  but 
lama  the  ITtfa  of  the  3d  book  of  Pbadius ;  and  from 
Aia  inaeenmej  of  citation,  vrtiich  vns  regarded  aa  a 
falaebood,  some  concluded  that  Perotti  was  a  plagta- 
risl,  vrtiila  others  regarded  Pbcdms  aa  a  ao^poiititious 
aotiwr.  Both  tbeee  opinii'na  were  a  little  toe  puctp- 
I0» 


Hate ;  and  tbe  discovery  that  was  made,  rt  the  feipi 
nii^  of  the  ISA  eaMnir,  of  tbe  mannatnpu  of  tht 
ftblee  of  Perotti,  deared  np  at  oae*  Ae  wkota  mj» 
terr.  One  of  tho  tMea  of  ihie  Ma  ia  ea  faOmn 
>'  NiettUa  PenlH  Bfitam  FahnUrmm  JBa^  Amm. 
et  Phadri,"  die. ;  and  to  thia  are  esbiomrd  aame 
verses,  in  which  Perotti  opwihr  ^l**""  that  tbe  fUtei 
are  not  his,  but  taken  from  -^^md,  Avienns,  and  Pbe- 
dna.  Tbe  bUea  taken  from  HiBdrae  io  tina  collet 
tioR  aia  tiM  Cth,  7th,  end  8th  of  tbe  fint  bo^  to- 
gether with  Ae  ^logiie ;  a  large  tt«Db«  of  tha  ise> 
ood  book;  ffamthel9tbloibeS«tfaflflhe  ftmA 
bo<^  and  tha  first  five  of  the  fith  book.  ftiiXti.thH«- 
fate,  is  by  no  means  tbe  plagiarist  some  spppeae  hia 
to  be^  since  he  namea  tbe  authors  from  whom  be  bcr- 
fowe.  Iwo  other  argamcnte  may  abo  bo  addnoed  ia 
fararof  tha  (^mloD  iriMb  makeatbebbloa  of  Fte- 
droe  much  earbar  than  Perotti^a  time :  ona  ia  aflbidad 
b^  a  monumental  inaeription,  found  at  Apalon,  ia  Da- 
eiB,  and  conatatiog  of  a  verae  of  one  of  tbe  fables  d 
Phadma  (8,  17.— JfttwurJ,  Ru  Tnjam  md  Aamtl^ 
etc.,  p.  78) ;  die  other  ai^gmnent  ia  deduced  from  tha 

Ti  of  tbe  M8S.,  wluch  la  much  eariter  iban  tbe  era 
tbe  Biatx^  of  Manfredonia,  and  faUa  in  tbe  nis^ 
or  tenth  century.  It  bae  been  coineetared.  and  with 
ereak  appeannee  of  prob^i^,  that  tha  fabba  «f 
Phadrw  wan  freqnemh  taken  by  tbe  wiitaia  of  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  ceitfuriee,  and  coo- 
verted  into  prose,  and  in  thia  way  we  are  to  aoeonnt 
for  tbe  great  deatmction  of  MSS. — There  ia,  however, 
iDotbar  question  connected  witb  this  subject.  Tbe 
'  mamaeript  of  Pamtii,  to  which  we  have  jost  sllodad  m 
hanng  bMo  diacovwed  near  tha  bemaning  of  tha  oigk- 
eenth  eantiKy,  bed,  by  aoma  fatuty  or  other,  beaa 
again  loet,  and  iMuined  ao  until  180S,  when  it  ma 
redieeovered  at  Naplea,  and  ia  18M  a  aupiilamenld 
83  new  fablea  of  Pbadrua  (aa  they  wm  st^ed)  wu 
published  by  Caaitto  and  JaanellL  A  literary  wariaie 
trnmediatelj  aroae  reepeetiog  tbe  antbenticity  of  ibaao 
productions,  in  which  savatal  eminent  scholars  look 
part ;  and  the  opinioD  ia  now  very  generally  eatap. 
tained,  that  they  are  not,  aa  was  ft  first  suppoeed,  the 
compoaitien  of  Perotti,  bot  of  aome  writer  antecedent 
to  hi*  time,  Uwugh  bj  bo  meana  &Dm  tbe  pen  of  Pbm> 
drus  himself.  (Conaolt  Adry,  fisanun  da  eouMUca 
fMu  it  Pktdrty  Pmria,  l8lS.~Fk«dnu,  cd.  Le- 
matrc,  vol  I,  p.  197,  Mjf .)— It  remuna  bat  to  odd 
a  few  woida  m  relation  to  ibe  time  when  Pfaednw 

Spublidied  hia  fablea.   Tbe  mam  diffienlty  here  ariaee 
ram  tho  words  of  Seneca,  already  ouoled,  and  which 
axpreaaly  atate  that  the  Romana  baa  never  attempted 
to  compose  after  the  manDcr  of  tbe  .£eopie  bbles. 
Brotier  thinks  that  Seneca  mtkea  no  mention  of  IW 
diua,  beeaoae  the  latter  waa  a  barbaiian,  not  ReBa» 
bom.   Thia  reason,  although  given  alao  by  Fahricias 
and  Voaaius,  ia  very  naaatiafactory.    What  woaki  we 
aay  of  a  writar  who,  having  to  apeak  of  tbe  Lotia 
comic  poeta,  should  omit  all  mentioa  of  Terence  be- 
eaoae he  waa  a  native  of  Alrieal    Vavaaaeur  tbioks, 
that,  as  Fhndrua  espreeaea  hiaiedf  wiA  gieu  frea- 
dom,  hia  iaUee  were  euppreaaad  under  Tiberiaa,  Car 
ligttia,  Claudiua,  and  Nno,  eo  that  Seneca,  had  never 
heard  of  them.   "Pprbapa,"  bo  adda,  "it  waa  an  act 
of  pace  fbfgatfulneae  mi  bia  part;**  and  he  uttmm  al> 
meat  induced  to  believe,  that  Seoeca,  through  jeakway 
towarda  an  author  who  Iwd  initten  with  ao  mck  aia^b- 
city,  and  eo  unlike  hia  own  affected  mannw,  fan  porpoaa 
ly  paased  him  over  in  ailence.    DeabiUona,  diatataafied 
with  both  these  reaaona,  balievee  that  I^ndiua,  wba 
mrrivad  St^na,  lived  to  tbe  third  year  of  the  aaigB 
of  Clandina,  a  period  when  Saoeea,  wriui^  his  work  m 
"  CSonaolatioo,^'  mi{^t  eauly  eay,  that  the  Romans 
had  not  aa  yet  any  fabuliat,  aince  the  prodBCtiona  of 
Phmdma  mi^t  not  yet  hare  been  publiabed.  Thia 
ei|:4anation  la  not  devoid  of  probability  .—Tbe  bani 
editionaofFb»dniaare,tbatofBannanB,  Am$L,  IG98 
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Imgi.  Bad.,  ITtT,  4to,  iml  1746,  9n ;  that  of  BmU 
ley,  at  Um  Mid  of  his  Tmnce,  CwUcA.,  1726,  4to, 
tnd  Amtl.,  17S7,  4to;  that  of  Bfotier,  Porit,  17SS, 
iSroo;  that  of,  Scbwabe,  Bnmtf.,  1806,  S  vols.  8vo; 
that  or  Gail,  in  Lemaire'e  coIIscUoo,  Porif,  1836,  3 
voU.  Svo-,  and  that  of  Ordli,  TVnci,  1831,  8vo. 
IStMU,  Hitt.  LU.  Rom.,  vol.  S.  p.  843,  aeqq.—Bakr. 
GtMk.  Rim.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  808,  teqq.) 

Phaithok  (taiduv),  son  of  Helios  and  the  Ocean- 
ayoDph  Ciymena.    Hia  claims  to  a  celeatial  origin 
bring  diaputed  by  Epaphua,  aon  of  Jupiter,  PhaetMrn 
pmMyM  to  ibe  palace  of  hi*  aire,  the  sao-god,  bom 
whom  he  extracted  ao  mnrarjr  oath  that  be  would 
pact  him  whatever  be  aaked.   The  ambitiouB  yonth 
nutantly  demanded  pennisaion  to  guide  the  solar  char- 
iot for  one  drr,  to  prove  himself  Uiereby  the  andoubted 
progeny  of  Uie  sun.    Helios,  aware  of  the  conse- 
qnenees,  remonalnited,  but  to  no  porpose.   The  yoath 
perMsled,  and  the  god,  boand  by  his  ouh,  relacuntly 
eouunitted  the  leina  to  bis  handa,  wamlns:  him  of  the 
dangers  of  the  road,  and  instmcthig  him  now  to  avoid 
them.   Phaetbon  grasped  the  reins,  the  flame-breath- 
ing steeds  sprang  forward,  but,  soon  aware  that  they 
were  not  directed  by  the  well-known  band,  they  ran 
oat  of  the  coarse ;  the  world  was  set  on  fire,  and  a 
otal  conflagration  wo^  have  enaned,  had  not  jopiter, 
at  the  prayer  of  Earth,  laancbed  hia  thondw,  and  buried 
the  terrified  driver  from  hia  seat.   He  fell  into  the  ijver 
Eiidanns.   His  sisters,  the  Heliades,  as  tbey  lament- 
ed bis  fate,  were  turned  into  poplar-trees  on  its  banks, 
and  their  tears,  which  still  continued  to  flow,  became 
amber  as  they  dropped  into  the  stream.    Cycnua,  the 
frieod  of  the  ill-fated  Hiadthon.  also  abandoned  him- 
self to  mourning,  and  at  lengUi  was  changed  into  a 
•ma  (K&nmf).   (Omd,  Met.,  1,  760,  »m.—Hjigiu., 
fit.^  I6S,  154.— JVoRiw*,  Dumii.,  38,  105,  U9.— 
ApoU.  Mod.,  4,  697,  aaq.—Vtrg  ,  £h.,  10,  190.— 
Jd.,  Eeleg.,  6,  02.)    This  ston  was  dramatized  by 
iBachvlos,  in  the  Heliades,  snd  by  Euripides  in  his 
Pba£ibon.    Some  fragments  of  both  plays  have  been 
neserved.   Ovid  appears  to  have  followed  closely  the 
wnoer  drama. — The  legend  of  Phaetbon  ia  regarded 
by  the  eipounders  of  mythology  at  the  preaent  day 
as  a  plrysicsl  myth,  devised  to  account  for  the  origin 
«f  the  ilectron,  or  amber,  which  seenu  to  have  been 
Immght  from  the  Bahic  to  Greece  in  the  very  earliest 
times.    The  term  i^^jcr/ioi',  as  Welcker  observes, 
resemble*  ^Uxrup,  an  epithet  of  the  aun.   In  the 
minioD  of  thia  laat-mantwoed  writer,  the  story  of 
rbaethon  is  only  the  Greek  version  of  a  German  le- 
gend on  tbe  aabject   The  tradition  of  the  people  of 
the  conntry  was  said  to  be  (ApoU.  Rkod.,  4,  611), 
dut  the  amber  was  produced  from  the  tears  of  the  sun- 
god.    Tbe  Greeks  made  this  sun-god  the  same  with 
Uieir  Apollo,  and  added  that  he  shea  these  tears  when 
he  cante  to  tin  land  of  die  Hyperboreans,  an  exile  from 
hesTcn  on  account  of  hia  avangins  upon  the  Cvclops 
the  frte  of  his  son  iEsculapiue.   But,  as  tbn  did  not 
accord  with  tbe  Hellenic  conception  of  uther  HeUos 
or  Apollo,  the  Heliades  were  devised  to  remove  the 
ioeonsiitency.   The  fouodatTon  of  the  fable  lay  in  the 
eireumatance  of  amber  being  regarded  as  a  species  of 
leein,  which  drops  Irom  tbe  trees  that  yield  it.  That 
pari  of  the  legetw  which  relates  to  the  Eridanus,  con- 
tDDBds  the  Po  with  the  tne  Eridanne  in  the  north  of 
Europe.   (VfUeier,  AdL  TVtfagw,  p.  666,  teq. — 
KeigntUjf*  Mytlub>gy,p.  67,  teq.) 

PHAfTHONTiXraa  or  PBiiTBotti^Das,  the  sisters  of 
Phaetbon,  changed  into  poplsra.  (Kid.  Heliades,  and 
Phaetbon.) 

pBALANTHua,  a  Lacedamontsn,  one  of  the  Far- 
cbcmia,  and  the  leader  erf  the  colimy  |o  l^rentnm. 
iVid,  Partbenht.) 

PBALiais,  a  tyrant  of  Agiigentum  hi  Sicily,  whose 
Mfe  is  placed  by  Bentley  in  the  67th  Olympiad,  or 
^nnt  WO  B.C.   This,  however,  ia  done  vf  that  emi- 


'  nant  scholar,  in  the  coarse  of  his  well-known  cootto* 
ve»y  with  Boyle  and  others,  merely  to  give  mon 
,  fone  to  bis  own  lafiitation,  since  it  is  the  latest  period 
that  biaioiy  will  allow,  and,  therefore,  the  most  favour- 
able  to  the  pretended  fetters  of  Phalaris,  which  pro- 
voked the  discDssioo.  {Monk"*  Life  of  BenUey,  p. 
63.)  It  is  from  these  sane  letters  that  Boyle  com- 
posed a  life  of  Phalaris ;  but  the  spuriona  nature  ef  tbe 
productiona  from  which  he  drew  his  infonnatim,  tnd 
the  absence  of  more  autbenlte  documents,  cast  an  air 
of  buspicion  on  the  whole  bii^rapby.  According  la 
this  life  of  bim,  be  waa  bom  in  Aa^tpalea,  one  of  the 
Sporadcs,  and  vras  batiiabed  frMn  hw  native  idand  fiir 
allowing  his  ambitious  Tiews  to  become  too  apparenL 
Proceeding  thereupon  to  Sicily,  he  settled  at  Agrigen- 
turn,  where  be  evenluslly  made  himself  master  oitbo 
place  and  established  a  tyranny.  (Compare  Pok/anme, 
6,  I.)  He  at  firat  oterciaed  bis  power  with  modera- 
tion, and  drew  to  hia  court  not  only  poeta  and  artiste, 
but  manv  wise  and  learned  men,  wnose  eounsels  he 
promisea  to  f<dlow.  Deceived  by  this  state  of  thinga, 
tbe  people  of  Hiowa  were  about  to  request  hia  aid  in 
terminatiiw  a  war  which  they  were  carrying  on  widi 
tbeir  neighbours,  when  Stesicborus  dissuaded  them 
from  this  dsngcioos  scheme  by  tbe  wel^known  fable 
of  tbe  borae  «m1  tbe  stag.  (Fid.  Steeicborus.)  The 
seditions  whicb  afterward  took  |4ace  in  Agrigentom 
compelled  Phalaris  to  adc^  a  severer  exercise  of  lus 
authority,  and  hence  hia  name  haa  come  to  os  as  that 
of  a  cruel  tyrant.  The  instrument  of  his  cruelty,  also, 
namely  the  brazen  bull  made  by  the  srtist  Perillus,  ia 
often  atlnded  to  by  the  sncient  writers.  ( Vid.  Perit 
lus.)  The  manner  of  his  death  is  variously  givea 
Some  make  him  to  have  been  stoned  to  death  lor  his 
craelljr  by  the  people  of  Agrigentum ;  others  relate 
that  his  irritated  snbjecls  put  nim  into  his  own  boll  and 
burned  him  to  death.  {YiA.  Perillus.)— We  have  re- 
maining,  under  the  name  of  Phalaris,  a  collection  ol 
letters,  supposed  to  hsve  been  written  by  him,  bot 
which  Bentley  has  shown  to  be  the  mere  forgeries  o^ 
some  sophist,  wbe  lived  at  a  later  period.  The  letlan 
of  Phalaris  were  firat  pnbliahed  liy  BartbolooHina  Joe- 
tinopoUtanoe  in  1498,  Yemt.,  4to.  This  editkn^ 
which  ia  very  rare,  ooght  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
Latin  version  ;  since  Bartbolomaoa  promisee  one  hi 
bis  pmfatoiy  epistle  to  Peter  Contareoue ;  but  no 
copy  occurs  witb  one.  {taire.  Index  lahr. — nejf- 
monn,  Ltx.  BiUiogr.,  vol.  8,  p.  210.)  The  most  «a 
teemed  among  subsequent  editions  is  that  of  Van 
Lennep,  completed  by  Valekenaer,  Gnnttn;.,  1777, 
4to,  renDblished  under  the  editorial  supervision  at 
Schaefer,  Lipo.,  18S8,  8vo,  maj.  The  editim  o| 
Boyle,  which  gave  rise  to  the  controverni  betweea 
the  Christ-Cburch  wiu  and  the  celebrated  Bentley, 
was  issued  from  the  Oxford  jirese  in  1695,  8vo,  and 
reprinted  iit  1718.  It  owes  ita  only  notoriety  to  the 
lashing  which  Bentley  inflicted  upon  tbe  editor,  tbe 
Hon.  Charles  Boyle,  brother  to  tne  Earl  of  Orrery, 
and,  at  the  time  of  the  first  publicslion,  a  membet 
of  Christ-Church.*  In  preparing  this  edition,  Boyle 
was  assisted  by  Mr.  John  Freind,  one  of  the  junior 
students  of  tbe  college,  afterward  the  celebrated  jdiy- 
sician,  who  officiated  as  his  private  tutor.  The  preface 
contained  a  remark,  reflecting,  thou^  without  any 
jnat  groanda  whatever,  on  B«itley*s  want  of  courtesy 
m-  not  allowing  a  manuscript  in  the  King's  Lilnaiy, 
of  which  he  was  keeper,  to  be  collated  for  Boyle'e 
edition.  This  drew  nom  Bentley  his  first  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  in  the  form  of  Letters 
to  Mr.  Wotton,  a  work  which,  though  afterward  eclipsed 
by  Uie  enlarged  disserUtion,  is  no  lees  amusing  than 
learned.  The  author  is  completely  aoeeesslBl  ia 
proving  tbe  epistles  ^oriwus.  His  arguments  ire 
Aawn  from  ebronciogy,  from  tbe  language  of  tbe  let- 
ters, from  tbrir  matter,  and,  finally,  from  their  late  di»' 
covciy.   Havhig  evfithrovm  tbe  daim  of  Phalaiia  ta 
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•  priHanooK  ot  nobl*  aulbon,  Bentlej  «xun- 
ium  Mrtain  outer  nputed  piece*  of  antiquity,  aneh  aa 
llw  Lettcn  of  llietiualoclM,  of  Soeralea,  and  of  Eu- 
rifidM ;  all  which  bo  abowa  not  to  ba  the  prodactionB 
01  tbe  individmlt  whose  mmea  Ibey  bear,  hot  fomiiea 
of  MDie  Bophiita  many  cflDtuiiea  later.  The  pubiica' 
IWD  of  tbia  wqHc  axcited  a  aauttiau  in  the  litenuy 
and  ■cadamical  eiidH  that  «m  witbeot  example. 
Tha  ■oetatjr  of  Chriat-Choich  waa  thrown  into  a  par- 
fcet  fennont,  and  the  taak  of  tnfiictiiiff  a  full  maaaure 
of  Utaiary  ^msttaement  upon  the  aaoaciMn  offsnder 
was  aasigned  to  the  ableat  scbolan  and  wits  of  Uu) 
eoUege.  Tbe  leaden  of  the  eonfedcncy  weie  Atter- 
bunp  and  Sm&Indge,  hot  the  principal  share  i*  the  at- 
tack fell  to  tbe  lot  «^  Iba  fomtt.  In  pmnt  of  claasi- 
ttl  leaning,  bowavMT)  the  johit  stock  of  the  coaliton 
bora  no  projiortion  to  that  of  Bentlej :  their  acquaint- 
ance wila  seveial  of  tbe  book*  oo  which  tbsjr  comment 
appearB  onlj  to  have  been  bf^n  upon  this  occasion ; 
and  somelimea  Ihey  are  indebted  foe  their  knowledge 
of  them  to  the  vary  individual  whom  they  attack,  aod 
eompaied  with  wumo  boondless  erudition  tbeii  leBn> 
ing  was  that  of  schoolboys,  and  not  alwaya  sufficient 
to  pcesecre  then  bom  distieseiDg  niHakea.  Bat 
prnouiMl  literature  was  at  that  period  confined  to 
few ;  while  wit  and  tailleiy  found  namenus  and 
eager  readera.  Tbe  consequence  was,  that  when 
tbe  reply  of  the  Cbrist-Chorch  men  appeared,  this 
motley  produetioQ  of  thore,  which  ia  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  "  Boyle  agamat  Bentley,"  it  met  with 
a  xeeeptkm  so  onooaunonly  favourahlo  aa  to  fana  a 
kind  of  paradox  in  literary  history.  Bat  die  triumph 
of  his  opponents  was  abort-lived.  Bentl^  replied  in 
bis  enlarged  DiasertatioD,  a  work  which,  while  it  ef- 
fertualiy  silenced  his  aBt^oniita,  and  held  them  up  to 
ridicoie  as  men  sciolists  and  blunderers,  established 
on  the  firmest  basis  his  own  clainw  to  the  character  of 
t  consummate  jdiilologiri;.  (JfewtV  Ltfe  of  PniUUjf, 
p.  46,  teqq.) 

FliALBtoN,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Atbonian  ports ; 
he.\  which,  after  tbe  erection  of  tbe  docks  in  the  Pim- 
B8,  eeaaed  to  be  of  any  importance  in  a  maritime  point 
of  view.  It  was,-  however,  eoclosed  within  the  Ibrti- 
fieattona  of  Tbemiatocles,  and  save  ita  name  to  the 
southernmost  of  the  kms  walla,  1>y  means  of  which  it 
waa  connected  with  Atben*.  Pbtleion  supplied  the 
Athenian  market  with  abondance  of  tbe  little  fish 
named  AjAyw,  so  often  mentioned  by  tbe  comic 
writers.  {AriMtopk.,  Acham.,  Wl.—Jd.,  Av.,  96. — 
Atlun.,7,6.—AriaM.,Sut.An.,6,l&.)  The  lands 
around  it  were  mar^y,  and  produced  very  fine  cab> 
bages.  (He«yci.,  «.  v.  foX^puto/. — JKen,,  (Econ.,  c. 
19-)  The  modem  name  of  Pbaleron  is  Porto  Fanari. 
■*  Phaierum,"  ssys  Hobhouae  (vol.  1,  p.  301,  Am.  ed.), 
"  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  smaller  than  Hunychia ;  and 
the  Temaina  of  the  piers  on  each  aide  of  the  narrow 
mouth  are  atitl  to  be  aeen.  Tbe  line  of  its  length  is 
from  east  to  west,  that  of  ita  breadth  from  north  to 
aoath.  On  the  northeast  side  of  the  port,  the  land  is 
high  end  rocky  until  you  come  to  Ule  fine  sweep  of  the 
ba^  of  Phalerom,  pemap*  two  miles  in  length,  and  ter- 
nuated  on  tbe  nottheast  by  a  low  promontory,  once 
that  of  Coliaa.  The  clay  from  this  neigfabouriMwd  was 
preferred  to  any  other  for  tbe  use  of  the  potteries." 

Phaha,  a  harbour  of  the  island  of  Chios,  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo  and  a  patm-giove  in  iu  vicinity. 
Near  it  also  waa  a  promontory  of  the  aame  name. 
iSmha,  649.— Zm.,  SS,  48.-18^  44,  S8.)  Pban» 
was  in  the  sonthem  part  of  the  island,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  remarkable  for  ita  excellent  wine. 
(Virg.,  Georg.,  3,  98.)  The  promontory  is  called  at 
the  present  day  Cape  Maitico.  (Mamtert.,  GeagT.^ 
vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  SS6.) 

I^Aadra,  a  town  of  Chaonia  in  Epima,  coirespond. 
ng  to  modem  Oariiki,  a  fortress  once  belonging 
t»  tlw  SoliKB.   (Crantr^t  Gre4ce,  vol.  1.  p.  99.) 


PBiOH,  a  muiBtr  of  LariMib  oeeaiioatod  lo  Any 
passMisers  acrosa  from  tbo  island  to  tb^  msh  land 

ciao  call*  him  a  native  of  Chwa.  MerL,  t,  S.) 

Aecwding  to  one  Ligend,  be  waa  beloved  by  Ymna, 
who  concealed  him  amid  lettuce.  {£iiajt,  Y.  12, 
18.)  Another  version  of  the  fable  stated,  that  TeoM 
came  to  him  on  one  occasion  under  the  font  ef  n 
i^cd  female,  and,  bavii^  requested  a  naaaage,  was  fcr- 
ried  across  to  the  main  land  by  him,  free  bom  chain 
such  being  hia  wont  towards  those  who  were  in  UHi< 
geat  circumstances.  The  goddesa,  out  of  gniiiude, 
presented  him  with  an  aUbaatei  box,  containing  >  pe- 
culiar kind  of  oinimcnt,  and,  when  he  bad  roUml  bm- 
aelf  with  this,  be  becanto  tbe  moat  beautiful  of  nra. 
Among  others,  Sappho  baeama  eoamonred  of  lHm.biji, 
finding  her  passion  unrequited,  threw  henelf  into  ihe 
sea  from  the  promontory  of  Leocate.  (  Vid.  Ssppbo, 
and  Lencate. — PakeA.,  L  c. — £litat  L  c-^Ajum. 
Vioiar.,  p.  461,  cd,  WmU.—EuiocU,  p,  413  —SaJ, 
a.  e.  4auv.) 

Fhar^  I.  a  borough  of  Tanagra  ia  Bceoiia.  (£rrs- 
ho,  405.) — II.  One  of  the  twelve  citiec  of  Acbaia,  ast* 
oate  on  the  river  Fime,  about  70  stadia  from  the  *ei, 
and  130  from  Falra.  (Potweii.,  7,  21)  It  mt  to- 
nexed  by  Augualns  to  the  colony  of  ^u*.  Tbe  mini 
were  observed  by  Dodwell  on*  the  left  bank  of  the 
CatiuniLta  (vol.  3,  p.  310).— III.  A  town  of  Crete. 
iSuph.  Bj/Z;  «.  V.  ^afMi.y—XY.  A  ton  ofHesienia, 
OD  tbe  Smo*  Messeniacua,  norlbweat  ol  Caidunyla. 
Amnv  otiw  dniattiea  wonhmped  here  woe  Nicom- 
acbus  and  Gorga  u,  ions  of  Hachaon.  11x7  ^ 
both  governed  this  city  after  tbe  death  of  dwit  faiher, 
to  whom,  as  well  as  themselve's,  waa  attributed  the  art 
of  healing  maladiea.    {Stepk.  Bj/x.^t.  a.) 

Paiaiucna^  I-  two  isleu  a  short  distance  ftom  the 
Attic  shore,  in  the  Sinas  Saronicus,  east  of  Saluaii. 
In  the  lazger  of  these  Circe  waa  said  to  have  been  b- 
tared.   {StrahOt  396.— Sle^  a.  *-  ♦cflt*- 

jcoiraoa.)  Th^  are  now  called  Kyrs.  (Cbx^ttr'* 
Trovers,  vol  3,  p.  230.)— II.  An  island  of  tbe  J^eua 
Sea,  southwest  from  Miletus,  and  abool  120  suJia 
distant  from  that  place.  It  ia  known  a*  tbe  place 
where  Julius  Cesar  wis  uken  by  the  pirate*.  (Plat-, 
Vu.  Cat.) 

Phakkacbs.  I.  grandfather  of  Mltbndatetdie  Gieat, 
and  son  and  successor  of  Mithradatea  lY.  Pootna. 
He  conquered  Sinope  and  Tiom  (SfroA.,  M5.~I>iod. 
iStc.,  Frag.),  and  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Enim- 
nea,  king  of  Pergamus,  which  lasted  for  some  ycui, 
and  was  put  an  end  to  diiefly  thnm^  the  inleifcience 
of  Rome.    {Polyh.,  Exc.,  34, 4,  aeff .)    Folybfos  ic- 
corda  of  Phamaces  that  be  was  more  wicked  than  aS 
the  kinga  who  ba'd  preceded  him.   (Polfh.,  37, 15  )— 
II.  Son  of  Mithradatea  the  Great,  proved  tieadieroa 
to  his  father  when  tbe  latter  was  forming  bis  bold  de- 
sign  of  advancins  towards  Italy  from  Aaia,  and  cross- 
ing tbe  Alps  as  Hannibal  had  done  before  him.  M- 
^Dgfa  the  fiivourite  son  of  that  celebrated  monaich, 
he  incited  tlw  army  to  open  rebellion,  discooccAed  aQ 
bis  father's  plana,  and  Iwouffht  htm  to  tbe  grave.  As 
a  reward  of  his  peifidy,  Pharoaces  waa  noclaimcd 
Ktv  of  Bosporus,  and  staled  the  ally  ana  JhVod  of 
the  RdHoan  nation.   {Apvum,  Sell.  MiUvai^  c.  103, 
leqq.)   During  the  civil  war  waged  by  Cter  and 
Pompey,  I^amacea  made  an  attemftt  to  iccottr  lus 
hereoitary  dominimia,  and  aucceeded  in  t>kiK  Sih^ 
Amiaos,  and  some  othei  towns  of  Ponlas.  mrt  Jntms 
Ceeaai,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  PmnpeVjjnaiclied 
into  FoBtns,and|  encountering  the  army  of  namaeea 
near  the  city  of  Zela,  gained  a  complete  viettny ;  tf« 
facility  vrith  which  it  waa  gained  being  exHessed 
t'Ae  victor  in  those  celebrated  worde,  "  Vemi,  Fidi, 
Via."   {JBrt^  Bell.  Alex.,  c  73.— Phil.,  ViL  Cm. 
—Sueton,  VU.  Cat.,  Vt.—lho  CSui.,  49^  47.)  Af^ 
ter  bis  defeat,  Pharnacea  letired  to  tha  Bosporaa 
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«I«B  he  «u  «lun  Inr  wrat  of  bit  own  foDowen. 
(jtnim.  BtU.  MukrU,  e.  ISO— iNo  Cut.,  L  e.) 

nABMAcIi,  a  ei^  of  Pontua,  on  tha  aaacoaat,  and 
m  tha  territoi;  of  the  Motyncaci.  It  is  arroneoaatjr 
eeofounded  witb  Caiaaua  by  Anian  {Periji.,  p.  17), 
while  the  anonyatons  geognpher,  though  io  ihia  in- 
■twice  faa  copies  that  writer,  yat  aAenmra  places  Cara- 
i«s  6S0  atadia  farther  to  the  oast  (p.  13).  It  shoald 
M  flbeervod,  abo,  that  Stiabo  says  nwt  Cotyonun,  and 
not  Ceraaus,  had  contributed  to  the  fooDdhtion  of 
Pbamaeh  {Siraio,  648);  and  he  aftwward  names 
Oefasoa  as  a  anull  place  distinct  from  that  town  and 
aeoMT  IVapezus.  Pliny  ,  Rwroover,  distingoiabes  Pbar- 
aoeia  and  Ceraaoa,  and  be  besides  infiitiBs  na  that  the 
femier  waa  100  miloa  from  TtapoMa  (6,  4).  Xeno- 
tboo  and  the  Greeke  were  three  days  tm  their  maieh 
RWB  l^pezua  to  Cerasua,  s  apace  of  time  too  shwt 
lo  ■eeompltih  a  roa^e  of  100  miles  over  a  difficnlt 
atMintn.  {Aiui.,  9, 3,  6.)  It  is  spparent,  therefore, 
diat  the  Cerasna  of  Xcnopbon  ta  not  to  be  identified 
with  Fbamacia,  though  it  might  be  tbonght  so  in  Arri- 
an'a  time;  and  it  is  remariteble  that  Piis  Mroneoua 

S'nion  afaoald  have  prertiled  ao  atron^ly  aa  to  leave 
name  of  Ktntoun  to  the  site  oceopied  by  the  an- 
cieDt  Flianiacia.  With  req>ect  to  tliia  latt«  place,  it 
uipears  to  have  been  founded  by  Pbtmmcei.  grandfa- 
iber  of  Mithimdatea  die  Great,  thongh  we  have  no  pos- 
.  itive  authority  for  tha  fact.  We  know  only  that  it  ez- 
ist*d  in  the  Ume  of  the  last-montioned  monarch,  since 
it  is  apoken  of  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Lucollus.  Man- 
aait  ia  inclined  to  think,  that  Phamacia  waa  founded  on 
the  aito  ofa  Grnk  setUanent  named  Cbceradea,  which 
Scyhz  i^icaa  in  this  Tieinity  (p.  33).  It  is  also  no- 
tieod  by  ^lepbanua  of  Byxaotium  aa  a  town  of  the 
Ifoaynoect,  on  the  authority  of  Hecatana  («.  «.  XotpA- 
ttf. — Mamerl,  Ocogr-,  to).  6,  pt.  2,  p.  388.— Cra* 
wm*9Ana  Minor,  vol.  1;  p.  381). 

pHAitoe,  I.  a  amall  idand  in  the  bay  of  Alexandre!, 
U  the  ankanee  of  the  greater  haibour,  upon  which  was 
hoOtt  b'dw  rwgn  of  Ptolemy  Fhiladui^ua,  a  edo- 
Inted  lower,  to  serre  aa  a  lig^iduMiae.  'Die  architect 
waa  Sostrstns,  son  of  Deziphenes.  This  tower,  which 
waa  also  called  Pbaroi,  and  which  paiwd  for  one  of 
tba  aefeo  woodera  of  tlw  world,  waa  bnilt  with  white 
■aihln.  anil  rnnH  hn  irm  at  a  tmt  giaat  dtrtaaee. 
It  bad  aeveral  stories  raised  on*  above  another,  adorn- 
ed with  colamna,  balnatradea,  and  galleriea,  of  tha 
fineat  marWa  and  workmanship.  On  the  top,  fins  were 
kept  lighted  b  the  night  season,  to  direct  sailors  in  the 
bay,  which  was  dangerous  atid  difficult  of  access. 
Tm  boiWng  of  this  to  wee  coat  the  £^ptian  monaich 
MM  talents,  aboot  850,000  dotlara.  According  to 
Stiabo,  there  waa  on  the  tower  ibe  folktwing  ioscrip- 
tioD,  cut  into  the  maiUe,  ZOXTPATOS  KNIAI02 
AESI«ANOTS  eEOIZ  ZQTHPSIN  YHEP  TON 
HAQIZOMENQN  {"Soatratm  tkt  Cnidian,  tm  of 
Daipkenct,  to  the  godt  the  pre$ervtr»,for  Ike  bene/t 
pf  mmrinera'').  Pliny  also  speaks  of  the  magnanimity 
of  Ptolemy,  in  allowing  the  name  of  Soslratus,  and  not 
Ua  own,  to  be  ioicribeo  upon  the  tower.  (Strt^.,  791. 
— Plim.,  86,  18.)  Lucian,  bowenr,  tells  a  diSerent 
etory.  Aee<»ding  to  that  writer,  Soatratua,  wishing  to 
eojoy  in  after  ages  all  the  glory  of  the  work,  cut  the 
abore  inecription  on  the  stones,  and  then,  covering 
tbem  over  with  cement,  wrote  upon  the  latter  another 
inacription,  which  assigiied  the  honour  ot  having  erect- 
ad  di^a  atructitre  to  the  aothor  of  the  work.  King  Ptol- 
•my.  The  cement,  however,  baring  decayed  unrag^ 
UnM,  Plolomy'a  inecription  dieappeusd,  and  the  otmr 
Mcame  visible.  (Luaan,  Qutrmodo  hist,  conami. 
gU*  flS.)  Where  Lncian  obtained  tbia  atory  ia  not 
known ;  it  is  certainly  a  moat  incredible  narrative,  and 
*aiy  probably  an  invention  of  his  own.  (Du  So»l,  ad 
tmuimn,  I.  «.) — The  island  of  Fbaroa  waa  eight  stadia 
from  the  main  land,  and  eonneeted  with  it  by  a  eanse- 
way,  whteb  bad  two  bridges,  ona  at  pitbaroM.  (Km- 


«Mw,  ad  Ub.  %,  7,  p.  781.)   Stnbo,  bowcvtf,  §m 
Joaephue  call  the  Bwimd  or  cavsew^  twrturiSm 
X^^i  ot  one  of  seven  stadia,  referring  probably  to  tba 
work  itself,  eiclusive  of  the  bridges.   {Str^,  L  c— 
Jottpk.,  Ant.  Jtid  ,  13,  3,  13.)   Ammianua  Marcelli- 
nns,  and  aoroe  other  writers  after  him,  make  CleopAra 
to  beve  erected  the  tower  and  boilt  the  cauacway 
(Amm.  MartcU.,  33,  l%.--Tzetz.^Ctdren.),  and 
aome  critics  suppose  that  the  lower  must  have  been 
destrorad  by  Cnaar  in  the  Alexandrine  war,  and  re- 
built by  the  Egyptian  queen.   Thia,  however,  can 
hardly  have  been  the  case,  since  C«sar  merely  spoaka 
of  his  having  ordered  the  piivste  dwellings  to  be  polled 
down,  but  refers  to  the  Pharos  apparently  as  stiU 
standing.   (Astt.  Alex.,  19.)   Aa  to  the  canaeway  it- 
self, it  ia  poasi'Ue  that  Cleopatra  may  have  continued  it 
to  Uie  main  land,  after  the  bridge  at  that  eoiMiad  been 
destroyed.   ( Vote.,  ad  Met.,  I.  c.)   Tbe  Nubian  ge- 
(^rapber,  in  e  later  age,  gives  the  elevation  of  tbe  Phs- 
roa  as  800  cubits,  from  which  it  would  apprar  that  tbe 
tower  must  have  lost  a  portion  of  iu  original  height. 
(Fdconer,  ad  Strab.,  I.  e.)   Tbe  name  Pkaroe  ilaelf 
would  aeem  to  have  been  given  to  the  tower  first,  and 
after  that  to  the  ialand,  if  uw  Greek  etymolonr  be  the 
true  one,  acemding  to  which  tha  term  comes  irom  tbe 
Greek  ^u,  "to  «W  or  "be  brigkt"  fdoo 
^<up6^,  ^6poc).    Jablonski,  however,  makes  the  word 
of  Egyptian  origin,  and  deduces  it  from  pharez,  *<  a 
wateb-towar"  or  "look-out  place."   (Voe.  Mgyvt,,  a. 
».—QpMe.,       1,  p.  378.  «(.  Ts  Water.)  Tbec»> 
lebricy  nS  the  ^grpUin  Pharao  made  thia  a  common 
appellation  amoi^  tht  ancients  for  any  edifice  that 
was  raised  to  direct  the  course  of  mariners  eiihei  by 
means  of  lighta  or  aignala.    The  Emperor  Claudios 
ordered  one  to  be  erected  at  Oatia,  and  there  was  an- 
other at  RaTenoa.   (Vosa.,  ad  PUn.,  36,  13.) — In- 
stead ttf  the  ancient  Pharos  at  Aiaxandrea,  then  is  now 
only  a  kind  of  irregular  eaatle,  without  dilchea  or  ouu 
wonia  of  any  strength,  the  wh^  being  accomnodatnd 
to  the  ioequality  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands. 
Out  of  tbe  midst  of  thia  clomay  boiUing  rises  a  tower, 
which  aerves  for  «  lighthonae,  bpt  which  has  nnthii^ 
of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  cf  tbe  old  one.—  II.  An 
island  off  Uw  coaat  of  Illyricnm,  to  the  eaat  of  laaa, 
mid  inawariw  to  tha  modem  Xcsma.   It  was  settled 
by  a  ctdony  Iram  Pares  IScjfUtx,  p.  8. — Seymn.,  CA., 
v.  4SS),  and  waa  the  birthplace  of  Demetnui  tbe  Pha* 
rian,  whose  name  often  ucurs  in  the  writings  of  Po 
lybins.   {Polyb.,  H,  10,  S.—U,  %  &i,  i,  &£.) 

PhassalIa.  I.  the  region  around  the  city  of  Phac^ 
aalus  in  Thessaly,  celetvsted  for  the  battle  fon^t  in 
its  plains  between  the  armies  of  Casar  and  Pompey. 
(Vid.  Fharsalua.)— n.  Tbe  title  ofLocan's  epicpoeoL 
(Fid.  Lueanos.) 

PHABSALns,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  situate  in  that  part 
of  the  province  which  Strabo  designates  by  the  name 
of  TbMaaliotis.  It  lay  southwest  of  Larisss,  on  the 
river  Enipeos,  which  falls  into  the  Apidanns,  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Peneua.  Althouffh  a  city  of 
cooaidsrable  aixe  and  importance,  we  find  no  mention 
of  it  prior  to  tbe  PeraiaB  invasion.  Thucydides  m- 
porta  ihst  it  was  besieged  hj  the  Athenian  geneid 
Myronides  after  his  succeas  in  BoeoUa,  but  wiiboot 
avail  (I,  111).  The  same  historian  speaks  of  the  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  Athenian  peoole  by  Thncydidea 
the  Pharsalian,  who  performed  the  duti^  of  proxenoa 
to  hia  covntmnen  at  Athena  (8,  93) ;  and  he  ala* 
atatea  that  the  PharsaUsns  goneially  favoured  thai 
repoUle  during  tha  Ptoloponnesian  war.  At  a  lator 
peoriod,  the  jriams  io  tbe  Tieinit;y  of  this  city  became 
celebrated  tbe  battle  fought  in  tbem  between  tJie 
aimies  of  Cnsar  and  Pompey.  (  Fid.  Pharsalia  I.)— 
Idvy  aeema  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  old  and 
new  town,  aa  be  apeaka  of  Pakao-Fharsdns  (441  — 
Compare  Straio,  431)  Dr.  Clarice  (TVosb,  nl.  7. 
p.  338,  Lend:  tdA  obeerrea,  that  thor*  an  few  anO- 
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^■rtiM  Bt  Flundis.  Tbc  bum  of  PA«>m  kImm  m- 
■BiM  to  riKHr  wbat  it  onm  mi.  SoathfrMt  of  tbe 
Mwn  Ibvre  b  ■  bill  ■urroaiMled  with  aneteot  mJla, 
fanMd  of  krg6  mi  MM  of  a  coum  kiod  of  nariile. 
Upon  ■  lofty  rock  ibor*  tbe  town  to  the  eouth  are 
mtm  niam  m  greater  magDitada,  ahowing  a  coneider- 
•Uo  poftioo  of  the  walta  of  ibe  Aciopolia  and  raawina 
If  the  Pr^lsa.   (Cnnfur't  Aiw.  Or.,  Ttd.  1,  p.  388.) 

iSiABuni,  a  peopio  of  Africa,  beyood  Hanritaaia, 
Mioate  peibapo  to  toe  eaat  of  tbe  Aotololea,  which  Ut- 
lar  people  occupied  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa,  op- 
MaiU  to  tbe  Inaula  FMunata.  {Mdm,  I,  4,  33.— 
riHAiu,  *d  he.) 

pHAsiLia,  a  town  of  Lrcia,  on  tbe  eastern  coaat, 
MBi  the  confiiMt  of  Panphylia.  Liwj  remtriu,  tbat 
k  was  a  eonapieoona  point  for  thoao  laihng  from  Cili- 
eia  to  Rlipdea,  since  i*'  advanced  oat  towaide  the  sea ; 
and,  on  the  olber  hand,  a  fleet  awid  easily  be  de- 
scried front  it  (87,  S3).  Hence  the  opiihat  of  ^ji6- 
coffo  applied  to  it  by  Diooysios  Periegetea  (v.  854). 
We  are  iofwrned  by  Herodotae  (S,  178),  that  this 
town  was  colooiiod  by  soma  Dotiens.  Tboogb  united 
to  Lycia,  it  did  not  torn  pan  of  the  Lyeian  confod- 
mey,  but  was  gomned  ojf  its  own  laws.  {Smio, 
MT.)  PhaseKs,  at  a  later  pocied,  baling  btoome  tbe 
haunt  of  piialea,  was  attacked  and  taken  by  Sarviliua 
Isanrieos.  {Flor.,  3,  6. — EMrejt.,  6.  3.)  La  can 
speaks  of  it  as  neatly  deserted  when  visited  by  Pom- 

Biy  in  his  flight  slier  tbe  battle  of  Phaiaalia  (8,  S51). 
OTMthelese,  Strabo  asserts  that  it  was  a  emiaiden- 
He  iDwn,  maA  had  thme  pnte.  Ha  obaerres,  also, 
that  it  was  taken  b^  Alexander,  u  an  adnotsgeooa 
post  for  the  proeecatioD  of  bis  eonqnesU  into  ^  inte- 
rior. {Strab.fWt.—Compm  ArriaH,  Exp.  Al.,\,M. 
<^Pht.,  Vit.  Alex.)  Pbaselia,  according  to  Atbens- 
•a,  was  celebiated  for  the  manufsctnro  of  rose  perfume 
(1^  p.  688).  Nicandar  certainly  eonnponds  its  roses 
to.  AAm.,  p.  MS.)— "On  a  smaU  peninsola,  it  tbe 
iMt  of  Mount  Takktabt  (tbe  highest  pmnt  of  the  Soly- 
laaao  mountains),*'  says  Captain  Beaufort,  *■  are  the 
remains  of  the  city  of  Pbaselia,  with  its  tbreo  ports 
and  lake  as  described  by  Strabo.  Tbs  Iske  is  now  a 
Mere  swamp,  (Mfcupying  the  middle  of  the  istbmna, 
■od  was  probsbly  the  source  of  those  baneful  ezbala- 
tions  which,  aeewdiDg  to  Livy  and  Cicero,  rendered 
Phaaelie  so  odnaltbT-  Tbe  modern  name  of  Phase- 
fa  is  TcArowi."  (£«ratii«tiia,p.  66.)  "Tte  harbour 
and  town  of  Phasolia,"  obsarres  Mr.  FeOowa,  "are 
both  extremely  well  built  and  intervating,  but  Tory 
•mail.  Its  theatre,  stadium,  and  templea  may  all  be 
tieeod,  and  itf  numerous  tombs  on  tbe  hills  show  bow 
long  it  must  hsve  existed."  (3Vur  m  A«ia  Minor,  p. 
SI  I.) — Beyond  Pbaselia  the  moontaina  proas  in  npon 
the  sbtm,  and  leave  a  very  namnr  pasnge  along  the 
■traod,  wiiioh  at  low  water  is  praciiesble,  bat,  when 
■tMma  prevail  and  the  aea  is  faigb,  it  ia  extremely 
dangerous;  in  this  case,  travellers  most  paas  tbe  moun^ 
ains,  and  furocced  into  the  interior  by  a  long  circuit. 
The  defile  in  (joestion,  as  well  ss  the  monntams  over- 
hanging it,  was  called  Climax,  and  it  obtained  celeb- 
lit;  fma  tbe  fact  that  Alennder  led  his  army  along  it, 
•mr  the  eonqnest  of  Caria,  under  eitcumatanMn  of 
mat  difficulty  mi  danger ;  for,  though  the  wind 
MOW  violently,  Aleiandar,  impatient  tM  delay,  hor^ 
riod  lus  troops  ferwsrd,  along  the  shore,  where  th^ 
had  the  water  up  to  their  middle,  snd  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  making  their  way.  ($/rai.,  666,  ttq.—Ar' 
nvs  Bxf.  AU  1.  9i.^'rba.,  ru.  AUx.)  Captain 
BeaufHt  temariu,  that  **  the  shore  at  present  exbilMts 
a  remiikable  coincidence  widi  the  account  of  Alexan- 
der's march  from  niaseliB.  Tbe  road  along  tbe  beach 
is,  however,  intempted  in  some  places  by  projectbg 
eti&,  wUeh  woald  have  been  difficult  to  anrmooDt, 
bat  roand  wUch  Uie  men  conld  readily  pass  by  wadmg 
duooffb  the  water."  {Karanumia,  p.  llft,Mf.— Corn- 
eal* Leai^t  Tear,  p.  IM.) 


pBuOnA,  %  district  of  Ameut  Hijor,  tftnnM 
iriiich  the  river  Fhaais  or  Arazea  flows ;  wheaea  As 
name  of  the  region.  Tbe  baanUfal  iHrdi,  wkich  wa 
call  pbaasaota,  still  preserve  in  thmi  nsas  tbs  aiess 
of  this  thmr  native  coantry.   (  Vid.  Arazet  I.) 

PbasUs,  a  patrmiyDiic  siveo  to  Medea,  ss  bsM 
bom  in  Colchis,  on  toe  banks  of  the  Phsats.  (Oi2 
A.  A.,  S,  881.) 

FKisis,  I.  a  rivor  of  Ana,  falling  into  tla  Eaat 
aAer  passing  tfarongfa  parts  of  Armenia,  Ifasn,  mi 
C<4cfais.  According  to  SU^o  and  Pliny,  it  roae  ■ 
the  Boalhem  portion  of  tbe  Moachian  Qxrantaini,  nkiti 
were  rraarded  as  banging  to  Anneuia.  (Snk^ 
488.— Am.,  6, 4.)  Procopios  aUtea  that  b  the  esdj 
part  of  its  course  it  was  callad  Boaa,  bat  that,  lAo 
reaching  theeonfines  of  Iberia,  and  becoming  incnsNd 
in  aize  wr  eeveral  tiibntatiaa,  it  look  lha  nameof  Ai- 
sis.  (iVoeq).,  Per*.,  3,  38.)  Ita  nodem  nm  it 
Rum  or  JEtmi,  which  would  aeem  more  pnpcd;  tt 
h^ong  to  the  Klwon.  one  of  iu  tributaries.  UteTwb 
call  it  the  ^otcA  The  Pbaais  is  famous  in  mythshf) 
from  Jsaon's  faavioff  obtained  in  its  vicinity  the  (sUk 
fleece  of  Grociao  fsbie.  Arrian  iPeripl  .Mtr.  £aa.) 
aaya,  that  the  eoloar  of  the  water  of  the  lisMs  tsHB- 
bled  that  of  water  iiqirepmtad  with  had  arts;  that 
ta,it  waaof  aUniahcasL  It  was  aaid,alsi>,BQttoit- 
termii^e  with  the  sea  for  some  distance  lioia  hai 
—For  aome  general  remarks  m  Um  name  Pbuii,ooB- . 
anlt  Femaika  at  the  end  of  this  article.  (Kaaaert, 
Gsegr.,  v(^  4,  p.  384,  MM .)— IL  A  city  st  tlia  swutb 
of  the  Odehian  Phasia,  founded  by  nlUlesiuioakny. 
(JCUa,  1,  85.)  It  does  not  appear  to  hsve  ban  a 
place  of  any  great  trade.  In  Hadriaa'a  time  it  nss  s 
mere  fortress,  wi^  a  guntaa  of  400  men.  (.iiriOi 
Perifl.—Amauan.MandLtVitS.'i  TbsplaeeisiM 
mentioned  by  Ptocopiua.  In  the  vicinity  ot  this  ifi^ 
the  Turks,  in  forma-  days,  had  tte  smw  Artriss  <f 
Path.  {MamHtn,  Ottgr.,  voL  4,  p.  316.)— HL  i 
liver  of  Annonia  Major,  tko  saiM  with  the  Anna. 
(Vid.  Araxes.  I.)— Tbe  name  PkatU  would  sssn  M 
have  been  a  general  appellalitm  for  rivers  in  eariy  (M- 
ental  geogiaphy,  end  the  root  of  it  nsy  be  veiy&hly 
traced  in  tbe  Indo-Gennanic  dialects.  (Phu. — Was 
— Oennan  Wauer,  Watsr.**— Consnlt  JZiMr,  Far 
JuUe,  p.  466.) 

PHAToaiiraa  (in  Gredt  *atu(int\  *  t»ti*t  ^  Ai 
elate  in  Gaol,  who  lived  at  Rome  duing  the  i«gos  of 
Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  eajoyod  a  hi^  degne  of  con- 
sideration. Hfl  wrote  numerous  wwka,  but  no  pattof 
them  has  reached  us  except  a  few  fisgmsota  in  Slo- 
heus.  Aulus  Gellias,  however,  bss  ptesmed  for  n 
some  of  his  dissertations  in  a  Latin  dreta.  {NoeL  AU., 
13,  1 ;  14,  1.  S  ;  17, 10.)  Ruvohnoa  k>ved  Uwjts 
00  toi^s  oot  of  tbo  eomioou  path,  and  mote  or  1m 
whimsical ;  ho  composed,  for  oxaiiq>le,  a  enlo^np  n 
Tboiaitaa,  another  on  QnarUn  Fever.  Ac.  Raiingbad 
the  miefortune  to  offend  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  hii 
statues,  which  tbe  Atbeniana  had  raised  to  turn,  w 
drown  down  by  thst  aame  pe<^e.  He  beqnattbed 
his  library  and  mwsiOB  at  BMoe  to  Herodei  AUicos. 
Fhavorinns  wna  a  friend  of  nntareh's,  who  dstottd 
aworittohhn.  Forbrtfaer parUenlaniebtingtothis 
individual,  consnlC  Philostiataa  (  Fil.  SopUaU,  1, 8»  1). 
snd  Loeiau  (Btaaick.,  c.  7. — Demon-,  c-  19^  Mf-** 
Scm,  Genh.  Gr.  LU.,  vol.  8,  p.  607.) 

Phazamia,  a  region  of  Africa,  lying  to  the  sootb  ' 
Tripolis.   It  ia  now  Fexzam.   (Pfnt-,  b,  t> 

PHBMias  (*£wor),  a  dty  in  tba  Bunbom  part  «f 
Arcadia,  at  the  fbot  of  Ifount  CyUeoe.  It  was  a  ton 
of  great  antiquity,  since  Hwcules  ia  said  to  hs*e»- 
sided  tber*  afMr  hia  departure  from  Tiryns,  snd  Ho- 
Dter  has  mentioned  it  among  the  principal  Aicato 
citiea.  (JZ.,  2,  605.)  The  place  was  sonoMded  by 
some  extensive  marshes,  which  are  said  to  have  onn 
inaodated  die  whole  cenotiy,  and  to  have  destroyed 
the  ancieDt  town.   Tber  era  more  comnMulr  caliod 
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the  Lake  ot  Pbeneua,  and  wen  principall;  formed  bj 
ibe  liver  Arunius  or  Olbiui,  which  descends  from 
the  mounuins  to  the  north  of  Pbeneus,  and  nsuatly 
finda  a  vent  in  some  natural  caverns  or  katabatbra  at 
the  extremity  of  the  plain ;  but  when,  by  accident, 
these  bappmed  to  be  Mocked  ap,  the  waters  filled  the 
whole  Talley,  and,  communicating  with  the  Ladoa  and 
Alpbeus,  overflowed  the  beds  of  those  rivers  aa  hr  as 
Olympia.  (Eraiotth.,  ap.  Sirab.,  389.)  Pausaniss 
Kporta,  that  vestiges  of  some  great  works  nndertaken 
to  drain  the  Fhenean  marshes,  and  ascribed  by  the  na- 
tivea  to  Hercules,  were  to  be  seen  near  the  city 
9i  M)>  The  vestiges  of  the  town  itself  ere  visible, 
•ccoiding  to  Dodwefl,  near  the  village  of  PKotaa,  upon 
an  insulated  rock.  The  lake  is  said  to  be  very  small, 
and  to  vary  accordiBg  to  the  season  of  theyear.  (Dod- 
wtU,  vol.  2,  p.  436. — Cramer^t  Ane.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p. 
SSI.) 

Pherx,  I.  a  city  of  Pelasgiotis,  in  lliessaly,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  aad  important  f^ea  in  the  country. 
It  was  the  capital  of  Admetus  and  Enmelua,  as  we 
learn  Jrora  Homer  (R.,  3,  711,  leq.)  and  Apolloniu*. 
iArg.,  I,  49.— Compare  Horn.,  Ol,  4,  798.)  Pberae 
was  famed  at  a  later  period  as  the  native  place  of  Ja- 
son,  who,  having  raiaed  himself  to  the  head  of  affairs 
■by  his  tslents  and  ability,  became  master  not  only  of 
bis  own  city,  but  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Theualy. 
\Vid.  Jason,  H.)  After  the  death  of  Jason,  Phena 
was  ruled  over  \sj  Polydorus  and  Polyrophon,  his  two 
bratbei*.  The  latter  of  these  was  succeeded  bj  Al- 
exander, who  contioaed  for  eleven  yeara  the  scourge 
of  bis  native  city  and  of  the  whole  of  Thessaly. 
{^en.,  Bitt.  Or.,  6,  6.]  His  evil  designs  were  for  a 
time  checked  by  the  brave  Pelopidas,  who  entered 
Ihet  {HTOvince  at  the  head  of  a  Baotian  force,  and  oc- 
cupied the  dtadel  of  Xiaiisat ;  hot,  on  his  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  tyrant,  the  Bceotian  army  was  placed 
fai  B  most  petilona  aitnatton,  and  was  only  saved  by  the 
pmsenee  of  mind  and  ability  of  Epaminondas,  then 
•eiving  aa  a  volunteer.  The  Thebans  aubseqnently 
reaened  Pelopidas,  and,  under  his  command,  made  war 
npoD  Alexander  of  Phens,  whom  they  defeated,  bat  at 
the  expense  of  the  lifeof  their  gallant  leader,  who  fell 
m  the  action.  iPlyl.,  Vit.  Pelop.—Potyh.,  8,  1,  6, 
Mqq.')  Alexander  was  not  long  after  assassinated  by 
ha  wife  and  hei  brothers,  who  continned  to  tyrannize 
over  tbia  country  until  it  was  liberated  bj  Philip  of 
Macedon.  (Xea.,  Hut.  Gr.,  6.  i.—Diod.  Sk.,  16, 
38.)  Many  years  after,  Caasander,as  we  are  informed 
by  Diodorus,  fortified  Phere,  but  Dcmetrina  PoUor- 
cetes  contrived,  by  secret  negotiations,  to  obtain  pos- 
aeHwa  of  both  the  town  and  citadel.  (Diod.  Sic,  80, 
110.)  In  the  invasion  of  Thessaly  by  Antiochus,  Pho- 
ne was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  troops  of  that  mon- 
arch after  some  resistance.  (Lit).,  36,  9.)  It  after- 
ward fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  consul  Acilius. 
(Id.,  36,  14.)  Strabo  observes,  that  the  constant  ty- 
ranny oDdei  which  tbia  city  laboured  had  hastened  its 
decay.  {Strab.,4aO.)  Its  territory  was  most  fertile, 
and  the  suburlw,  ss  we  eoUeet  from  Polybhis,  were 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  walled  enclosures  (IS,  S). 
Stepbanus  Byzantinus  speaks  of  an  old  and  new  town 
^f  Phcre,  distant  about  eight  stadia  from  each  other. 
Phere,  according  to  Strabo,  was  ninety  stadia  from 
pamsa,  its  emporium.  (Cromer's  Ancient  Grtece, 
n^l,  p.893.)— n.  A  town  of  .ftolia.  {8tepk.Byi., 
I.  «.  4(paf.  )-—IIL  A  town  of  Messenia,  to  the  east  of 
the  river  Pamisus.  At  tbia  place  Homer  makes  Tele- 
machos  and  the  aon  of  Nestor  to  have  been  entertain- 
ed by  Diocles,  on  their  way  from  Pylos  to  Sparta. 
(Off.,  15,  186.)  It  ia  alao  alluded  to  in  the  Iliad 
(&,  543).  Phens  waa  one  of  the  seven  towns  oSered 
by  AgsJDemnq^to  Aclullee.  (il,  0,  161.)  It  waa 
Huwzed  A^istns  to  Laeonii,  after  the  battle  of 
Aetinm.  {P&MMM^4^9i.—CraimrT*itAnw.ntOTa'Be, 
•ol.  8.  ^  141.) 


I    pRBXiidB,  a  snmame  of  Jasm,  as  bomg  a  natin 

ofPhene.   (V«i.  Jason,  H.) 

PBEaacBATKs,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  con  tempo, 
rary  with  Plato,  Pbrynichos,  Aristophanes,  and  Eo- 
pofis.  {Suid.,  M.  V.  THarav.— Clinton,  Put.  Hell., 
vol.  1,  p.  xl.)  Little  ia  known  of  him.  He  is  said  te 
have  written  31  comedies,  of  wlueh  a  few  fragments 
remain.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  some  of  hit 
pieces :  "  The  Deserters,"  "  Chiron,"  "  Hie  Old  Woin. 
en,"  "  The  Painters,"  **  The  False  Hercules,"  Ac. 
Such  was  the  license  which  prevailed  at  this  period  on 
the  Greek  stsge,  that  Pherecrates  was  particnlariy 
commended  for  having  abstained  Mitlrely  in  Us  pieeea 
from  any  personal  attacka.  He  waa  also  the  inventor 
of  a  apeciea  of  verse,  which  was  called  from  him  the 
PherKTutean  or  Phereeratie.  The  Pherecratic  verw 
is  the  Glyconic.deprivedof  the  final  syllable,  and  con- 
sists of  a  spondee,  a  choriambus,  and  a  catalecdc  syi. 
lable.  The  first  foot  waa  aometimea  a  trochee  or  an 
anapnst,  rarely  an  iaipbus.  When  this  species  of  vftrse 
baa  a  spondee  in  the  first  station,  it  may  then  be  scan- 
ned aa  a  dactylic  trimeter.  It  has  been  conjeetnred 
that  the  trochee  waa  originally  the  only  foot  admissi- 
ble in  the  first  place  of  the  Pherecratic.  (Ramaay, 
Lot.  Pto».,  p.  19i.—SchdU,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p. 
90.)  The  fragments  of  Pherecrates  were  given  with 
(hose  of  Eupolts,  by  Runkel,  Lips.,  18S9,  Svo. 

pHBXsctDis,  I.  a  Grecian  philosopher,  contemporan 
with  Tenandor  and  Thalea,  who  flonrished' about  600 
B.C.,  and.was  a  native  of  Uie  idand  of  Scyroa.  The 
particulars  which  remain  of  the  life  of  Pherecydes  are 
few  and  imper*Fit.  Marvellous  circumatancea  have 
been  related  him,  which  only  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned in  order  to  show,  that  what  has  been  deemed 
supernatural  by  ignorant  spectators  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived to  have  happened  from  natural  causes.  A  8h^> 
in  full  sail  was,  at  a  distince,  approaching  iu  harbour : 
Pherecydes  predicted  that  it  would  never  come  into 
the  haven,  and  it  happened  accordingly,  for  a  atorm 
arose  which  sunk  the  veaael.  After  drinking  watet 
from  a  well,  he  predicted  an  earthquake,  which  hap* 
pened  three  daya  afterward.  It  is  eaav  to  snppose 
that  these  predictions  might  haw  been  tne  lemlt  of  a 
careful  observation  of  wwe  pi  enonwna  which  eAm> 
monly  precede  storms  or  esrtiquakes,  in  k  climte 
where  tney  frequently  happen.  Phere^ea  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  wrote  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  gods ;  but  this  can  only  mean 
that  he  was  the  Grst  wbo  ventured  to  write  upon  tbeae 
subjects  in  prose.  For,  befine  his  time,  Oq)heiia,  Mn- 
ssus,  and  others,  had  written  theogoniea  in  verse. 
Some  hsve  ascribed  to  him  the  invention  of  the  sun- 
dial ;  but  the  instrument  waa  of  a  more  ancient  dito, 
being  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  history  of  Heackiab, 
king  of  Jndea.  (2  Kings,  SO.,  11.)  Concerning  the 
manner  in  which  he  died,  nothing  certain  is  known ; 
for,  as  to  the  story  of  his  hsving  been  gradually  con- 
sumed for  bis  impiety  by  the  loaOieome  disease  called 
mrrbus  pediaJarit^  thia  must  doubtless  be  oetdowD  in 
the  long  list  of  idle  talos  by  which  the  ignorant  and 
snperatitioua  have  always  endeavoured  to  bring  philoe- 
opny  into  contempt.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- 
five  years. — It  is  difficult  to  give,  in  any  degree,  an 
ac'curate  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Pherecydes;  both 
because  he  deliveied  them,  after  the  manner  of  tbe 
times,  undw  tbe  concealment  of  aymbols,  and  bo- 
cause  a  very  few  memwrs  of  this  i^Iosopher  remain. 
It  is  most  probable,  that  he  taught  those  opinions  con- 
cerning the  sods  and  the  origin  of  the  worid  whidi 
the  ancient  tneogoniata  borrowed  from  Egypt.  An- 
other tenet,  which  is,  by  the  universal  consent  of  the 
ancients,  ascribed  to  Pherecydes,  is  that  of  tbe  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  for  wfaidi  he  was,  perhaps,  indebted 
to  tbe  EgypUani.  Cicon  says  (7Wc.  Qua»t.,  1, 16^ 
that  he  was  the  first  pbDoaopber  in  whose  writiD|i 
thin  dortrine  appeared    He  to  also  said,  and  not  m- 
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[iob«bly,  to  nkve  Uusht  the  doctriiM  of  tbo  tnotmi- 
fntion  of  the  wul ;  for  tbia  was  a  tenet  commonly  re- 
cwred  among  the  Esyptiana,  and  ademard  uught 
I^thagoiw.  Whether  it  wu  that  Pheiecydea  ioBti- 
Inted  no  aect ;  or  that  hia  writinga  fell  into  dianae 
through  their  obscurity ;  or  that  Pytbagoraa  designed- 
ly auppreaaed  them,  that  he  might  appear  the  original 
author  of  the  doctrines  which  he  bad  learned  from  his 
master  ;  or  whateTor  else  might  be  the  cause,  we  are 
left  wtthouK  farther  information  concerning  bia  philos- 
ophy. [Ei^ld'i  Hittoty  of  Philosophy,  rol.  I,  p. 
363,  »tqq.)  Thero  are  extant  some  fngmenta  of  a 
Theogony  compoaed  by  him,  which  bear  •  atrange 
chanctei,  and  nave  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  toe 
Orphic  poems  than  to  those  of  Heaiod.  They  show 
tlut,  by  this  timet  the  characteristic  of  the  theogonic 
poetry  bad  been  changed,  and  that  Orphic  ideas  were 
m  TOgua.  {MviUr,  Hitt.  Gr.  Lit.,  d.  234.)  The 
frigmenti  of  Fberwydaa,  togslber  with  thote  of  hia 
nameaake  of  Leioa,  wero  edited  by  Stun,  Oera,  1789, 
Bto,  and  a  new  edition  appeared  in  1824,  Lift.,  8vo, 
with  additional  fragments,  and  more  enlarged  ezplana* 
tiona.  The  preface  to  this  latter  edition  contains  ibe 
greater  part  of  Matthie'e  diasertation,  which  Sturz  un- 
oeitakea  to  refote.  The  diasertatton  just  mentioned 
was  pabltabed  by  Hattbia,  in  1814,  Attenh.,  8vo,  and 
waa  reprinted  in  Wolf's  AmUdcten,  vol  1,  p.  821, 
J,  —  Pherecydes,  and  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  are  said 
to  have  been  the  Gtst  of  the  Greeks  that  wrote  in  proae. 
(SbilaU^  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  212.— Hoffmann, 
Im.  JBibliogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  819.)— II.  A  native  of  Leros, 
Mte.of  the  Sporades,  and  a  contemporaiy  with  Herod- 
Mot.  He  WBB  the  laat  of  the  Logographeri,  or  com- 
pilMa  in  proae  of  hiatorical  traditions  (Xoyoi,  and  ypo- 
fu).  Anar  him  the  regular  hiatariana  begin.  Pbere- 
t^M,  among  other  works,  made  a  collection  of  tradi- 
Swoa  rdative  to  the  early  history  of  Athens.  The 
fcagmenta  of  this  writer  have  been  edited,  along  with 
those  of  Pherecydes  of  Scyroa,  by  Stun,  Gera,  1789, 
•vo,  republished  at  Leipaic  io  1824.  {SekSU,  Hitl. 
hit.  Qr.»  ToL  3,  p.  140.) 

Puua,  aon  of  CreUtena,  and  of  Tyro  the  danffb- 
kr  of  Salnumeos.  He  founded  Phera  in  Theeady, 
where  he  reigned,  voA  became  the  father  of  Admetua, 
Mid  of  LycuiguB,  kmg  of  Nemet.  iAfciUad.,  1,9,  II. 
— /d..  1,  9,  13.) 

PhidIab,  a  celebrated  atatuary,  aon  of  Charmidaa, 
and  a  native  of  Athena.  Nothing  authentic  is  related 
concerning  his  earlier  years,  except  that  be  was  in- 
sCniCted  in  statuary  by  Hippies  and  Agoladaa,  and  that, 
when  quite  a  youth,  he  prsctieed  painting,  and  made  a 
picture  of  Jupiter  Olymptus.  (Pan.,  35,  8,  34. — Sit- 
m.,  Jndic.  Winheim.,  p.  SM.—Jacabt,  Amalth.,  vol. 
2,  p.  247.)  Reapecting  Hippiaa  we  have  little  inform- 
ation. In  what  period  Phidiaa  was  a  pupil  of  Agela- 
daa  ia  likewiae  uncertain ;  but  as  Pauaanias  makes 
Ageladae  a  contemporary  of  OnaUs,  who  fiourished 
•boat  the  7Stfa  CHympiad  (Pauaan.,  8,  42,  4),  and  aa 
io  tbia  period  Agelaus  was  both  distinguished  by  hia 
own  productiona  as  an  artist,  snd  wss  at  the  head  of  a 
fery  celebrated  acboot  of  atatnary,  we  may  properly 
•Bsume  this  as  the  time  in  which  Phidias  wss  under 
kie  tuition.  Between  the  date  Just  mentioned  end  the 
Iknd  year  of  the  86tb  Olympiad,  there  ia  an  interval  of 
n  yeara.  If  with  theae  eoncluaiona  we  attempt  to 
aec«rtain  the  time  of  the  hiitk  of  Phidiaa,  it  ia  by  no 
■aeans  an  improbable  conjecture  that  he  was  sbout 
10  yeara  of  age  when  be  received  the  inatructions  of 
Ageladsa,  and.  therefore,  was  bom  in  the  first  year  of 
Ihe  73d  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  488,  a  date  very  nearly  ac- 
Bording  wiut  tWt  given  by  Miiller.  This  computation 
iviH  eiplab  the  fact,  that  in  B.C.  488,  Phidiu,  then 
M  yeua  of  age,  repreeented  btmaelf  aa  bald  on  the 
afaiwd  of  the  Athenian  Minerva.  Ha  must  alao  have 
keen  about  S6  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  hia  death. 
9ilkg,  Diet.  ATt.j  t.  v.}— Phidiaa  brought  (o  bis  pro- 


feasion  a  knowledge  of  all  the  finer  parts  er  scanca 
which  could  tend  to  dignify  and  enhance  iL  Witk 
the  moat  er^owte  harmonies  of  poeuy,  ud  the  moait 
gorgeous  fictions  of  mythology,  be  was  no  leaa  fawliai 
than  with  geometry,  optics,  and  history.   From  Homo, 
whose  works  he  mnat  have  deeply  studied,  ha  dm 
those  imagea  of  greatness,  which  Iw  afterward  cwiU. 
ed  in  earthly  materials  with  s  kindred  apiriL  Thee^ 
cumstance  which,  by  a  singular  felicity,  not  often  ac- 
corded to  genius,  elicited  the  powers  of  PbidiM,  was 
the  coincidence,  in  point  of  time,  of  the  foil  nataiitf 
of  hia  talents  with  the  munificent  adauniatntian  4 
Pericles.    Intent  on  hia  great  national  dengn  of  ldll» 
ing  Athens  with  the  cfwicest  specimena  of  art,  ih* 
sutesmsn  saw  with  eagerness,  in  the  genius  of  Ftiifi 
as,  the  means  of  giving  form,  shape,  and  emnpletcam 
to  the  most  glorious  of  his  conceptions.    He  accsid 
ingly  appointed  thia  great  sculptor  the  general  aupcr 
intendmt  of  all  the  public  worlta  then  in  fiiogress,  bm 
of  architecture  and  statuary  (nil^  Vit,  Ptrid., 
and  well  did  the  event  aanction  the  cho^  which  wai 
thus  made  by  him.   The  boildiuga  reared  imdar  the 
direction  of  Phidiaa,  though  finirited  wtthm  a  compan- 
tivelj  short  period,  seemed  built  for  ages,  ant  as  oh 
served  by  Plutarch,  had  the  venenble  air  of  antiquity 
when  newly  completed,  and  retained  all  the  froalmeas 
of  youth  after  they  had  itood  for  ages.   The  beaati 
ful  sculplurea  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  were  tha 
work  of  Phidias  and  hia  acbolars,  while  the  ataioe  of 
the  goddeu  within  the  temple  wss  bis  entire  produc 
tion.    This  waa,  indeed,  tlie  moat  celebrated  of  all  Ui 
works,  if  we  except  the  Olympian  Jopiter  at  Elia.  la- 
dependently  of  the  workmanship,  tbe  statue  was  of  na- 
ble  dimensions  snd  of  tbe  most  coiulr  matertala.  It  waa 
twenty-aiz  cubita,  or  thirty-nm«  leet  in  be^it,  aid 
formed  of  ivory  and  gold ;  being  moat  prohawf  com- 
poaed originally  of  the  former,  end  overlaid,  in  p«t« 
by  the  latter.    Tbe  goddeaa  waa  repreeented  man*' 
ble  attitude,  erect,  clothed  in  a  tonic  reaching'  ta  kar 
feet.    On  her  head  was  a  casque :  n  one  injid  thm 
held  a  apear ;  in  the  other,  which  was  atretcM  oa^ 
an  ivory  figure  of  Victory,  four  cul»ia  fajgk ;  tt 
her  feet  waa  a  buckler,  exquisitely  carved,  tbe  eaacnm 
refaeseating  the  war  of  the  giants,  the  convex  lh« 
tle  between  the  AtheniaiiS  and  Amaxona,  andjMirtnita 
of  the  artiat  and  bis  patron  were  introduced  ammg  tbe 
Ath^ian  eombatanta,  one  cause  of  the  fntme  auslor- 
tunes  which  envy  brought  upon  tbe  author.   On  the 
middle  of  her  helmet  a  anhinx  waa  carved,  and  on  OKb 
of  iu  aides  a  griffon.    On  the  egia  or  breaM)dalc  ww 
displayed  a  head  of  Meduae     Ttie  golden  aandak 
were  sculptured  with  tbe  conflict  between  the  Cen- 
taurs and  LapiUia,  snd  are  described  as  a  perfect  gem 
of  minute  art.    On  the  base  of  tbe  statue  was  rcpre 
aented  the  legend  of  Pandoia's  creation,  together  wiifc 
the  imagea  of  twenty  deities.    (Pnwea.,  1,  24,  5. — 
Siebtli*,  ad  lac.  — Mat.  Tyr.,  Diu.  14.— PKn.  36, 
5,  4.)   It  waa  from  thia  statue  that  FbSofgna  te.^ 
away  the  golden  head  of  Medum  {hoent.  ad  CSatbau, 
57,  ed.  Btkk.),  in  the  place  of  which  an  ivoty  figure  al 
this  head  waa  afWrward  introduced,  whidi  was  seen 
hy  Pauaanias.     (BeciA,  Corf.  haerifL,  I,  SIS-} 
This  magnificent  statue  wss  repaired  by  knatodtm,  io 
Olymp.  95.3  (BiicU,  Corv-  In*cripL,7ir);  and  tint 
it  might  not  be  witbmt  tbe  neeeaaaij  MiMn,  an  it 
waa  placed  on  tbe  dry  grotmd,  tbey  were  aeciMMBai 
to  sfuinkle  water  on  tbe  ivory.   (Pewmi.,  &,  11,  &-) 
According  to  the  account  of  an  ancient  writer  naainj 
Philocborus  (ap.  Schol.  ad  Aritlopk.  P<e-,  604%  Pkii^ 
ias,  soon  after  completing  this  statue,  waa  chained  wift 
having  embexzlcd  a  portion  of  tbe  matenels  iiiliiiilsJ 
for  tbe  work,  and,  in  conaequenee,  8ed  to  EKs,  wIhm 
be  vfaa  employed  in  making  the  fa^i^  atatoe  of  Ja> 
piter ;  but  here  again  he  was  accused  of  maSbs  am- 
iwnlement,  tod  was  pot  to  deadi  hf  tW  Wmtv 
Tbe  beat  critics,  however,  conaider  llui  e-br^t  M»n 
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to  be  fiiM.  Hayne,  thoiub  b«  em  in  mamUining  that 
thb  sutne  wu  dedicated  before  that  of  Minerva,  yet 
has  very  properlv  obaerred  that,  bad  Phidiaa  been 
gailty  ot  ainbezzlemeiit  in  relation  to  it,  tbe  Eliana 
wanU  Mver  have  alkxrod  bin  to  inscribe  bia  name 
on  h,  nor  maid  they  haT«  intniatKl  ita  pressrf  ation 
to  hia  deieendanU.  {Anliq.  Av/m.,  vol.  1,  p.  ^1.) 
MBUar,  too,  sxamioea  the  whole  aubject  with  great 
infwrtiatitj,  and  comet  to  the  conclasion,  that  the  fame 
which  Phidiai  had  acquired  by  his  Minerva  induced 
tbe  Eliaoa  to  invite  him  to  their  countrv,  in  connexion 
with  hia  relatkraa  and  pnpila ;  and  that  thia  joomey  wta 
undertaken  hf  bim  in  the  tnott  honourable  eiream- 
•tencee.  {MHaer,  de  Phidia  Vita,  p.  25,  seqq.)—Tbe 
•tatae  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  Eraced  the  temple  of  that 
gott  at  Olympia  m  Elis,  anu  waa  chryselephantine 
(made  of  gold  and  ivory),  like  that  of  Minerva.  Like 
it,  too,  tbe  Mze  was  colossal,  being  sixty  feet  high. 
TiM  foi  waa  represented  as  sitting  on  his  throne :  in 
bie  nght  band  he  held  a  figure  of  Victory,  also  made 
of  gold  and  ivory,  in  bis  left  a  sceptre  beautifully 
•domed  with  all  kinds  of  metals,  and  having  on  the 
top  of  it  a  golden  eagle.  His  brows  were  encircled 
with  a  crowD,  made  to  imitate  leaves  of  olive ;  his 
robe  was  of  massive  gold,  curiously  adorned,  by  a  kind 
of  encaustic  work  probably,  with  varioua  figures  of  an- 
imals, and  also  with  lilies.  The  sandals,  too,  wa«  of 
gold.  Tbe  throne  was  inlaid  with  all  kinds  of  preetooa 
□utorials,  ebony,  ivory,  and  gema,  and  was  adorned 
with  aculptures  of  exquisite  beauty.  On  the  base  waa 
an  invcription  recording  tbe  name  of  the  artist.  (Pau- 
tan.,  6,  II,  —  Compare  Quatremire  tU  Qtnncy,  Jup. 
(Uymf.,  p.  310.  —  SiebeU*  ad  7*aiwM.,  I. «.)  Xucian 
mfortos  08,  that,  in  order  to  render  this  eetetealed  work 
H  mnrfeet  in  detail  as  it  was  noble  in  conc^tion  and 
onuiiw,  Phidias,  when  he  exposed  it  Iot  tbe  first  titne 
eftw  its  eonqdetion  to  public  view,  placed  himself  be- 
faicd  tbe  door  o(  tho  temple,  and  listened  attentively 
to  every  criticism  made  by  the  spectators :  when  the 
creM*d  had  withdrawn  and  the  temple  gates  were  closed, 
be  revised  and  corrected  his  work,  wherever  the  ob- 
jeetione  he^iai  just  heard  appeared  to  him  to  be  well- 
giounded  ones.  (Iwioit,  yro  Inag.,  14.)  It  is  alao 
said,  that  when  the  artist  himself  was  asked,  by  his  rela- 
tion  Panenna,  the  Athenian  painter,  who,  it  seema,  aid* 
ed  bim  in  the  work,  wbenfe  ne  bad  derived  the  idea  of 
thiff  bis  grandest  effort,  he  replied,  from  tbe  well-known 
passage  in  Homer,  where  Jove  is  represented  aa  causing 
Olyoipns  to  tremble  on  its  base  oy  the  mere  move- 
ment of  bis  sable  brow.  {R,  1,  588.)  Tbe  lines  in 
question,  with  tbe  eieeption  of  their  reference  to  the 
'•  unbrosisl  cnrla,"  and  m  brow  of  the  god,  contain  do 
sUusion  whatever  to  external  form,  and  yet  they  cany 
with  them  the  noble  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  nod- 
ding benignant  assent  with  so  much  true  majesty  as  to 
canse  even  Olympus  to  tremble.  (Strah.,  354. — Po- 
lyb.,  Bxe.  L.,  xxx.,  IS,  4.  3.~irMer,  de  Pkid,  YU., 
p.  6S.>— Of  the  whole  work  Qaintitian  mnarita,  that  it 
sTeo  added  new  feelings  to  tbe  religion  of  Greece 
{In»t.  Ot;  18, 10, 9),  *ai  yet,  when  judged  according 
to  the  principles  of  genuine  art,  neither  this  nor  tbe 
Mioerva  in  the  Parthenon  possessed  any  strong  claims 
to  legitimate  beauty.  It  does  not  excite  surprise, 
tbereHwe,  to  learn  that  Phidias  himself  disapproved  of 
the  mixed  efliKt  produced  by  soch  a  combination  of 
diffovot  eireumstancea,  nor  will  U  sppear  presumptu- 
OU3  in  us  to  condemn  these  splendid  representations. 
In  these  compositions,  exposed,  as  they  were,  to  the 
Jim  light  of  tbe  ancient  temple,  and  from  their  very 
magnitude  imperfectly  comprehended,  the  effects  of 
vanously  reflecting  snbstaacea,  now  gloom,  now  fflow> 
«ng  with  unearth^  loaUe,  must  have  been  rendered 
doublv  imposing.  But  Utis  influence,  though  well 
e«lcoiated  to  increase  aoperstitious  devotion,  or  to  im- 
prmn  raysterious  terror  on  the  bewildered  sense,  was 
■narMriciotia,  and  altogether  diverse  from  the  solemn 


repose,  the  simple  majesty  of  form  bimI  expreesisn^ 
which  constitute  tbe  true  sublimity  of  sculptural  repr^ 
sentation.  (Meitut,  Hiatary  of  tie  Fine  ArU,  p.  fiS.) 
— In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  there  waa  still  shown,  el 
Olympia,  the  building  in  which  this  atalae  of  Jujulcr 
waa  made,  and  the  posterity  of  PlsidiaB  had  tiw  cbann 
of  keeping  the  image  free  from  whatever  might  suilj 
ita  beauty,  and  were,  on  this  account,  styled  twd^nv- 
rof.  {Pmuan.,  fi,  14,  5.) — We  have  already  remark- 
ed that,  according  to  the  beat  critics,  this  statue  was 
executed  subsequently  to  that  in  the  Parthenon,  and 
not,  as  the  common  accounta  hate  it,  before  thia.  It 
waa  on  bis  return  to  Athens,  after  completing  the 
Olympian  Jove,  that  Phidias  becsme  involved  in  the 
difficulty,  which  many  erroneously  suppose  to  have 
preceded  his  visit  to  Elis.  Accormog  to  Plutarch,  bia 
friendship  and  influence  with  Pericles  exposed  the  ar 
tist  to  envy,  and  procured  him  many  enemies,  who, 
wishing,  through  him,  to  try  what  judgment  the  people 
might  pass  upon  Pericles  himself,  persuaded  Menoo, 
one  of  his  woikmen,  to  place  himself  as  a  suppliant  in  the 
forum,  and  to  entreat  the  protection  of  the  state  while 
he  lo^ed  an  information  against  Phidias.  The  peo. 
pie  granting  his  request,  Menon  charged  the  artist  with 
Having  embezzled  a  portion  of  the  forty  talenta  of  gold 
with  which  bo  had  been  furnished  (la  the  decoration  of 
the  statue  in  the  Parthenon.  The  allegation,  however, 
was  disproved  in  tbe  most  satiafactoiy  manner;  for 
Phidias,  by  the  advtee  of  Pericles,  had  put  on  tbe  gold- 
en decorations  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  be  easi- 
ly removed  without  injury  to  the  statue.  They  were 
accordingly  taken  off,  and,  at  the  order  cf  Periclea, 
weighed  by  the  accusers ;  and  ibe  result  esublished 
the  perfect  innocence  of  the  artist.  His  enemies,  how- 
ever, weio  not  to  be  daunted  by  this  defeat,  and  a  new 
chsrge  was,  in  consequeiKe,  soon  prepared  against 
him.  It  was  alleged  that,  in  hia  tepreaentation  of  the 
battle-of  the  Amazons  upon  tbe  shield  of  Minerva,  he 
had  introduced  his  own  effisy,  as  a  bald  old  man  ta- 
king np  a  large  stone  with  both  hsnds,  and  a  hishly- 
finiabedpictnre  of  Periclea  contending  with  an  Ama- 
zon. Tnu  was  regarded  ae  an  act  of  impie^,  and 
Phidiaa  was  cast  into  prison,  to  await  his  trial  for  tbe 
offence ;  but  he  died  in  confinement  before  bis  cause 
could  be  hesrd.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Periel.—MuUer,  de  Vii 
Pkid.,  p.  33,  seqg.—SckSnuinn,  de  Ctmit.,  p.  219.— 
Plainer,  der  Proeeat,  und  dU  JlIs^cx,  vol.  I,  p.  S53.) 
— ^The  numerous  woriis  of  Phidias  belong  to  three  dis- 
tinct classes :  Toreutic,  or  statues  of  mixed  materials, 
ivory  being  tbe  chief;  statuea  of  bronze;  and  Kulp- 
turta  in  marile.  In  thia  enumeration  are  included 
only  ca{»ta1  performances ;  fot  exercises  in  wood,  plas- 
ter, clay,  and  minute  labours  in  carving,  are  recorded 
to  have  occasionally  occupied  bis  attention. — Of  the 
first  class  of  works  we  nave  already  mentioned  the 
two  most  remarkable  ones,  the  statues  of  Minerva  snd 
Jupiter.  Among  hia  works  in  bronze  may  be  enumer 
■ted  the  following :  1.  The  celebrated  statue  of  Mt- 
neiva  ^machua,  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  e  previ- 
ous  article,  (Vii.  Parthenon.) — S.  A  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva, placed,  like  tbe  previous  one,  in  the  Athenian 
Acnpolis,  and  highly  [Uaised  by  Pliny  (34,  B,  10> 
Lucian  prefera  it  to  every  other  work  of  the  artist's. 
(Imag.,  4.>— 3.  Another  statue  of  Minerva,  removed 
to  Rome  in  B.C.  16S,  and  [^ed  by  Paulns  ^miliui 
in  the  temple  of  Fortune.  (JKtii.,  I  c.)— 4.  Thirteei 
brazen  statues,  dedicated  at  Delphi,  by  the  Athenian^ 
out  of  the  spoils  taken  at  Marathon.  (Powmh.,  10, 
30,  1.) — The  following  were  among  the  productions 
of  Phidias  in  msrbie.  1.  A  statue  of  Venus  Urania, 
placed  in  a  Umple  dedicated  to  this  goddess,  not  fat 
from  the  Ceramicus  at  Athens.  It  was  of  Parian  mar- 
ble. (Potuan.,  1,  34,  8.)— 8.  Another  ststoe  of  Ve- 
nos,  of  exquisite  beauty,  which  was  in  the  eoUectiou 
of  Octavia  at  Rome.  (Plin.,  8fl,  6,  4.)— 3.  A  ttatue 
of  Mercury,  placed  in  the  vicini^  of  Tbehes.   (/*«f , 
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MA-i  i,  19,  3.) — Fhidiu  not  only  pnetlted  autnvy, 
ItM  tit  in  which  be  wu  m-emtnent,  bot  tlso  cngn- 
vbg,  u  we  kwn  from  Martial  (Eyigr.,  3,  35),  and 
from  Jolian  (£)nti ,  8,  p.  877,  ei.  Spanh.).  The  pu- 
pilg  of  thk  most  diatioguiihed  artist  were,  Agorachtua, 
Alcamenta,  and  Colot«).  {SUlig,  Diet.  Art.,  t.  t. — 
Jmmiu,  CtXai,  Artije.,  p.  161,  Mtqq.  —  MuUcT,  ie 
Pkii.  Vit.j  p.  37,  Wff.)— The  sublime  stjle  perfected 
PhidlM  aeema  almost  to  hare  expired  with  himnelf; 
not  tbat  the  art  declined,  but  a  prMil«:tion  for  aub- 
iect*  of  brantj  and  the  softer  graces,  in  preference  to 
more  heroic  aci  mascaline  character,  witn  the  ezfep- 
ti<m  of  the  grand  relievos  on  the  temple  at  Oljmna, 
may  be  tneed  even  among  his  immediate  diacipna. 
In  the  en  and  bboun  of  Hudiis,  we  diecover  the  ut- 
moat  excelleoce  to  wluch  Grecian  geniua  attained  in 
dw  Bits ;  end  in  the  marbles  of  the  Britiab  Museum, 
ttw  fbnner  ornaments  of  the  Parthenon,  we  ceruinly 
bekotd  the  conceptions,  and,  in  some  measure,  the  very 
pnetiee  of  the  great  Athenian  sculptor.  Of  Uio  inlel* 
MUmI  character  of  these  admirable  perfoimancea, 
l^mdmr  is  the  pnvailiog  principle  ;  the  grandeur  of 
■■lllieity  and  nature,  devoid  of  all  parade  or  ottenta- 
tiOB  of  ait ;  and  thoit  author,  to  use  the  language  of 
utknutj,  nnited  the  three  characteristics,  of  truth, 
giandeur,  and  minute  refinement ;  exhibiting  majesty, 
gnrttj,  breadth,  and  magnificence  of  compositioD,  with 
■  ptacticB  sempuloas  in  detail,  and  with  truth  of  indi^ 
vidiMl  npresentation,  yet  in  the  hindling  rapid,  broad, 
and  firm.  Thia  harmonious  assemblage  of  qualities,  in 
themselves  dissimilar,  in  their  leaolt  the  same,  gives 
to  the  productions  of  this  master  an  ease,  a  grace,  a 
vitality,  resembling  more  the  sponUneoua  overflow- 
ings of  inspiration  than  the  .aborious  offsprins  of 
Jwoght  ini  science.  (Memet,  Hulory  of  the  Fine 
Aril,  p.  6S,  teqq.) — In  the  course  of  this  article,  we 
have  keqaently  referred  to  the  Life  of  Phidias  bjr  Miil- 
ler.  We  will  end  with  a  brief  account  of  it,  which 
may  also  serve,  in  some  degree,  as  a  recapitulation  of 
what  has  here  been  advanced.  Miiller  published,  in 
1837,  three  disserutions  relative  to  Phidias,  read  be- 
fore lot  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Gottingen.  The 
Urat  is  a  biographical  aketcb  of  Phidias,  and  establishes 
beyond  doubt  that  Phidiaa  began  to  embellish  Athena 
with  his  work*  of  Mvlptnre  m  Olympiad  83  or  83, 
when  Periclea  was  hrurr&rtjc;  that  he  finished,  in  the 
Ulird  year  of  Olympiad  85,  the  statue  of  Minerva  for  the 
Parthenon  ;  that  the  Elians,  when  the  name  of  Phid- 
ias had  become  known  over  all  Greece  for  the  splen- 
did works  he  had  executed  at  Athens,  induced  him  to 
come  to  Elis,  and  that  be  made  there  the  statue  of  the 
Olympian  Jove  between  Olympiads  86.3,  and  86.3; 
and,  finally,  that  after  bis  return  to  Athens,  be  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  enemies  of  Pericles,  on  a  cba^ 
of  impiety,  and  that  he  died  in  prison,  in  the  first  year 
of  O^mpiad  87,  in  which  year  the  last  work  of  Peri- 
cles, the  Propylaa,  bad  been  finished.  — The  eectmd 
ihows  the  state  of  the  fine  arts  before  Phidias,  and  to 
what  height  they  were  carried  br  his  genius. — The 
Aird  gives  a  new  explanation  of  the  statues  on  the 
WMtem  front  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  The  work 
ie  in  Latin,  and  has  the  following  title :  *<  C.  Odofr. 
MtteiUri  de  Pkidia  Vita  et  Optr&iu  CpmmentatioiM 
tnM,  &c."    {Gitling.,  1837,  4to.) 

Phidok,T.  a  king  of  Argoa,  of  the  race  of  theHerac- 
lida,  who,  breaking  through  the  constitutionsl  checks 
sy  which  his  power  waa  leatrained,  made  himself  ab- 
•olnte  in  his  native  city.  He  soon  became  possesaed 
of  extensive  rule  by  various  conquests,  reducing,  about 
the  3d  Olympiad,  the  city  of  Corinth  under  his  away, 
■Dd  anbtequently,  about  the  8th  Olympiad,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus.  {MulUr,  Mginet.,  p.  61, 
Wf The  LacedamoDians  were  at  this  time  too  much 
eeenjiiied  with  the  first  Meisenian  war  to  be  able  to 
BhecK  his  progress,  while  he  himself,  as  tbo  descend- 
ant of  Temennv,  one  of  the  Herai^dB,  finmded  his 
ION 


conquests  upon  his  claim  to  the  posseaums  of  bM 

Sogenitor.   (MiUUr,  p.  63.)   Phidon  is  demibcd  by 
erodotus  (6,  137}  and  Pausanias  (6,  ZX)  u  lutiD| 
exercised  his  authority  in  the  most  arbittaiy  muut 
of  any  of  the  Greeks.    Among  other  acta  <A 
handed  power  was  his  driving  cx   the  Elisa  agsas- 
thetss,  or  presidents  of  the  games,  and  preuding  lii» 
self  in  their  stead.    {Herod.,  I.  c. — Ptum.,  I.  t.) 
Phidon  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  etUbliM 
a  common  standard  of  weights  and  measure*  for  ihs 
Peloponnesians.    Not  that,  as  some  maintain,  be  ns 
the  inventor  of  weights  and  measores.  for  dwsc  mt 
in  existence  long  before  (Sofnuw  ,  de  Unr.,  f.  419.— 
Hnrne,  ad.  Jfom.,  vol.  6,  p.  389),  bat  be  eused  m 
uniform  khid  of  weighia  and  measures  to  be  osad  by 
those  of  the  Peloponnesisns  whom  he  had  redoced  t» 
neath  hia  sway.   {Herod.,  I.  e.—MuBer,  p.  56.]  Hi 
is  reported  also  to  have  been  the  first  tost  sumped 
money,  or,  in  other  words,  introduced  among  ths 
Greeks  a  legulsr  coinage.    This  can  only  mom,  atl, 
as  Salmaaius  Uiinks,  that  be  merely  ttampH  a  couii 
mark  on  silver  and  brass  limio»,  which  bad  before 
been  estimated  by  weight,  but  that  ha  abditbed  iht 
use  of  metallic  bars  or  sptta,  and  brought  in  BUmped 
laminn  for  the  firat  time.    {Midler,  JEgiii^-,  p-  ST.— 
Id.,  Doriaru,  vol.  2,  p.  380,  Eng.  tnaul.—Eipid. 
Mug.,  I.  V.  'OSeUoxof.)    This  early  mint  was  estab- 
lished in  the  island  of.£gina,  at  that  time  sofajcd  to 
his  sway,  and  the  very  place  for  one,  since  iti  inhabi- 
tants i^re  famed  for  their  industrious  and  commcRiil 
habits.    {Slrab.,  376.— Eiutatk.  ad  U.,  3,  p.  604.— 
Martupr.  Par.,  p.  35,  ejt.  31.)    The  scboliul  on  Pia- 
dar  {01.,  13,  37)  makes  Phidon  to  hsve  been  a  Cctia- 
tbian ;  jireid^  4efdui'  n;,  fLoplifito^  ai/iip,  tipe  fhft 
Kol  trraO/iia.    This,  however,  can  only  meai^  taat 
Phidon,  on  the  c<»iquett  of  Corinth,  intraduced  ifaas 
the  same  wei^u  and  measures,  and  the  same  ilanpad 
money  as  at  ^gtna.   Hence  the  mote  correct  remaik 
of  Didymus  (ad  v.  36),  firt  ^eiAov,  6  npuro! 
KopivBioi^  TO  utrpov,  kpytlo^  iv-    [MSIUt,  JEgi»el., 
p.  55.)    But  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  authon'ty  of 
Aristotle,  who  speaks  of  Pbidou  as  a  Corinthian,  and 
very  early  legislator  {PoUt.,  3,  3,  7.      ScAn.),  while 
elsewhere  he  makes  lAenlion  oT  Phidon,  Uw  tynnt 
icr(A  'Apyoc  (PoUt.^  S.  ^  4,  p.  S18,  StAa.)!  Tha 
best  answer  is  tbat  conlainM  in  the  words  of  Mallei. 
"  Potett  Aritbaelet,  de  imtituto  tetere  Ccrix/Aionlm 
giudad-Pkidonem  legiglatoretn  referebvU,  certiorjet' 
tut,  quie  iUe  Phido  /mtU  ipae  dabitattt.*'  {£giKt^ 
p.  66.)   TJm  question,  however,  still  remaitis  opents 
discussion,  ana  Heyne,  amoi^  others,  exptesily  di»- 
tinguishea  the  Corinthian  fr«a  the  Atgive  nidm. 
{O^e'.  Aead.,  vol.  S,  p.  355,  in  JUOc.)   In  a  ft^- 
ment  also  of  Heraclides  Pooticus  (p.  93),  meoiicB  ii 
made  of  a  Cnmsan  Phidon,  who  vi^uxn  /uriSita 
T^t  jToXiTeiof.    So  that  the  name  appears  to  hare  be 
longed  to  more  than  ooe  legislator. — The  power  d 
the  Aigiva  Phidon  ia  aiid  to  have  been  overthnwa 
by  the  Laeedsmoniana  about  the  1  Ith  Olympisd,  whee 
leisure  was  allowed  them  to  attend  to  the  affkirs  ofthi 
Peloponnesus,  the  first  Mesaenian  war  baring  betn 
brought  to  a  close.    The  chronology  of  Phidon's  reigr 
has  been  satisfactorily  aettled  by  Muller,  in  his  "JBgi- 
netiea,"  a  work  to  which  we  have  alread;^  mxt  tbn 
once  referred,  and  in  the  course  of  the  diKoaswn  hi 
examines  criticsUy  the  compuution  of  the  Parian  Ms^ 
hie,  and  also  that  of  Eusebius.    The  same  scholar  bu 
likewise  explained  away  the  difficulty  in  the  text  (d 
Herodotus  (8,  137),  by  supposing  that  the  btatorisa 
confounded  a  later  Phidon  with  the  ruler  of  .\rgoa 
There  is  no  need,  therefore,  of  any  of  the  emendiiim 
proposed  by  Gronovius,  Reitx,  and  others,  altboa^ 
the  correction  suggested  by  Grtmovija  meets  with  tta 
approbation  of  Larcher,  Poraon,  and  Gaislord.  {Ltt' 
Cher,  ad  Hend.,  I.  c—Porttm,  TWcIt,  p.  SS5.— ffotf 
ford  ad  JSirtd.,  L      Ooinpuv  Mu^rau,  PiMterta 
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mm,|..  178,  »eqq-)  In  the  BnDdenbui^  collection, 
them  is  K  coin,  dGMribsd  by  Beger,  whicb  hemn  on 
MM  aide  •  diota,  with  the  inscription  4IA0,  and  on 
tba  otbM  a  BoBotian  ahield.  Tnis  has  been  often 
uken  for  a  coin  of  PUdoo  the  ArgifC,  bat  on  no  good 
grounds  whatever.  The  known  device  of  ^gina  is, 
aloMMt  without  an  exception,  a  tortoise,  while  the 
shield  portrtjed  npon  this  coin  is  as  excluuveljr  a  badge 
of  Bosotia,  and  is  too  highly  executed  for  so  remote  a 
paiiod.  It  appears,  also,  that  it  was  a  common  prac- 
tic*  ia  B(Mua  to  inscribe  the  name  of  some  magistrate 
^gan  their  eiwie.  {B^tr,  TTuaaunu  Branuni.,  p. 
S79.  — Car^MU,  Leetung  m  ^neteiif  Comige,  p. 
111.]— II.  A  native  of  Conue.   {ViA.  Fhidon  L) 

Philadklphia  (^tXadcAfew),  I,  a  ei^  of  Lydia, 
coutheaat  of  Sardis.  It  atood  on  a  root  of  Mount 
Tmolus,  by  the  river  Cogamue,  and  derived  ita  name 
from  its  founder,  Attalua  Philadelfdiua,  brother  of  Eu- 
menes.  The  frequent  earthquakes  which  it  experi- 
enced were  owing  to  iu  vicinity  to  the  region  called 
Catacecanmeae.  Even  the  city  walls  were  not  se- 
cure, but  were  shaken  slmost  daily,  and  disparted. 
The  inhabitants  lived  in  perpetual  apprehension,  and 
were  almost  constantly  employed  in  repairs.  They 
were  few  in  number,  the  people  chiefly  residing  in  the 
country,  and  cultivatine  the  soil,  which  was  very  fer- 
tile. (Straho,  628.)  Tacitas  mentions  it  amoiw  the 
eitiee  ivatored  by  Tiberiot,  after  anum  than  ordinaiT 
calemity  of  the  kind  to  which  we  have  jost  alludao. 
{Aiuuy  3,  47.)  In  the  midit  of  these  atarms,  however, 
Christianity  flonriabed  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  place 
is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Revelations  as  one  of  the 
•even  churches  of  Aaia  {S,  7).  At  a  later  day,  the 
ual  of  the  Philadelphiana  showed  forth  conspicuously 
in  the  gallaM  defence  th^  made  against  uie  Turks 
on  mora  than  one  occasion.  (0.  Faehym.,  p.  890.) 
AX  length  they  were  etmqoered  by  Bajaxet  in  1890. 
M.  Due.,u.  TO.—CkiJeeiid.,  p.  88.)  The  place  is 
DOW  called  AUah-»ekr,  and  preserves  some  remains  of 
Cliriatianity,  and  also  a  few  monuments  of  heathen  an- 
tiqaitj.  Chandler  at^es,  *'  that  it  is  now  a  mean  but 
eiMiaiaeraUe  town,  of  lane  extent,  spreadinff  ap  Um 
slopes  of  duee  n  four  hilu.  Of  the  walls  whico  en- 
eompaased  it,  many  remnanta  are  atanding,  but  with 
l^e  ^pa."  {Traoels,  p.  310,  teq.)  Mr.  Arundell, 
who  viaited  this  place  in  1836.  waa  informed  by  tlie 
Greek  bishop  that  there  were  "  twenty-itve  churches 
in  it,  but  that  divine  service  was  chiefly  confined  to 
five  only,  in  which  it  wta  ranlariy  performed  every 
week,  bot  in  the  laner  nnmber  only  once  a  year.** 
(Fm/  to  tke  Seven  Chwrehee  of  Aaia,  p.  170.)  Vl. 
Fellows,  who  visited  the  spot  in  1838,  remarita,  "  Of 
the  ancient  city  of  Philadelfriiia  but  little  remaina ; 
its  walls  are  still  atanding,  encloaing  aevenl  hiUa, 
tjpon  the  sides  of  which  stood  the  town,  but  they 
are  fallen  into  ruins.  Tbey  are  built  of  unhewn  stone, 
massed  and  cemented  together  with  fragmenta  of  old 
edifices:  some  immense  remains  of  buildii^  huge 
eqosre  stone  pillars,  supporting  brick  arches,  ate  tlso 
standing,  and  are  called  the  mins  of  the  Christian 
Church.  All  the  remains  which  have  been  pointed 
out  to  me  as  ruins  of  Christian  churchea  appear  to 
bare  been  vaat  temples,  perhaps  erected  by  imperial 
eommand,  and  dedicated  to  nominal  Christianity,  but 
showing,  in  nicbes  snd  brselMls  for  atatnea  and 
a«chiMetnral  omameots.  traces  of  bestben  snperst^ 
tian."  (7W  in  Ana.  Minar,  p.  S88.)  The  meaning 
•f  the  modem  name,  Allsh-sdir,  is  "  the  city  of  God,^ 
■n  appellation  which  forms  a  atrange  kind  of  coinci- 
dence with  the  departed  glories  of  the  place.  {Arun- 
ieU,  p.  169.— Compare  Mibur't  HiMtora  of  tha  &*en 
OmrduM,  p.  817.)— 11.  A  eitv  of  CiUeia  Tiaohea, 
on  die  river  Calycadmis,  to  me  north  of  Seleucis 
IVachea.  The  site  is  bought  by  Leake  to  correspcmd 
to  the  modem  Ermentk.  {Jotanal,  p.  117.)  Cap- 
iMi  Beanfort.  en  the  oUiec  bud,  anppoees  that  Phila- 


delphia may  be  re|remited  Mvut  or  Jfooi^  a  town 
of  some  size,  near  the  junction  ei  two  prijcipal 
branches  of  the  Calycadnns.  {Ktramania,  p.  223.) 
Leake,  however,  makea  MoiU  to  be  Clawliopolis. 
( Cramer't  An*  Mmor,  vol  2,  p.  88t.)— III.  The  ci^ 
ital'city  of  the  Ammonites,  situate  among  the  moant- 
aina  of  Gilead,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jabok  or  Jo- 
baccus.  It  received  ita  name  from  Ptolemy  Pbilad^ 
pbus.  (Suph.  Byt.)  Its  Oriental  appellation  waa 
Rabbath  Ammon.  Stepbanus  of  Byzantium  informs 
US,  that  it  was  first  called  Ammana  (Ammon),  after 
ward  Astaite.  and  at  laat  Philadelphia.  It  was  one  of 
the  dtiea  ol  I)ecapolis.  Pliny,  in  enumerating  these 
ten  cities,  names  Raphana  after  Philadelphia,  which 
Mannert  thinks  may  be  a  corruption  from  Rabathsm- 
mona.  Abulfeda  speaks  of  ruins  at  a  place  called 
Amttian,  which  would  seem  to  correspond  with  the  site 
of  this  city.   (Jfenner^,  Gec^.,  vol.  6,  pi.  1,  p.  320.) 

pHtbtDBLPHus,  the  surname  of  the  second  Ptolony 
of  Egypt.   {Vid.  PtoIemBua  IL) 

Phila,  an  island  and  city  of  E^gypt,  south  of  Syene. 
The  city  appears  to  have  owed  ita  existence  to  the 
Ptolemies,  who  intended  it  as  a  friendly  meeting 
place  and  a  common  emporium  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Ethiopians  from  M«oe.  Hence,  according  to 
some,  the  name  of  the  place.  {^Ouii,  from  fiMc. — 
Compare  Servitu,  ad  JSh.,  6, 8^,  "  locum  jitem  P^- 
bu,  toe  eat  amieoM,  eoeonf.")  Others,  however,  derive 
It  fe>m  the  Egyptian  Phi  bit,  "  the  end"  or  "  ex* 
tremity"  (i.  e.,  of  Egypt),  and  others,  aeain,  from  the 
Arabic  Pkil,  "an  elephant,"  making  Phils  and  Ele- 
phantine identical.  (Conaolt  Jablonaki,  Vac.  Mgypt., 
M.  9.—0muc.t  vol.  1,  p.  466,  ei.  Te  Waier.) 
The  ialaod  contains  at  [nesent  many  aplendid  remains 
of  antiquity.  In  its  immediste  vicinity  was  a  smell 
rocky  idand  called  'Afarof  (Abatoe)  the  Greeki^ 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  permitted  the  prieate 
alone  to  set  foot  on  it,  and  its  being  hence  wacceaaiUt 
to  others.  In  this  place  waa  the  tomb  of  Osiris,  Isia 
having  here  deposited  his  remains.  [Tzetx.  ad  Ia/- 
eopkr.,  V.  313.— Zoe^o,  de  Obelise.,  p.  SS6.~Descnp- 
CiM  dt  PEgypte,  Antiq.,Jo\.  I,  p.  44. — Cremxer,  Cm^ 
meiO.  Herod.,  p.  IBS,  saq.)  Tbe  modern  name  is 
Gexirat-elrBirbe  ("Temple-island"),  in  ellneion  tojha 
remains  of  antiquity  npon  it.  (JHimiwrtf  Geqgr.,  voL 
10,  pt.  1,  p.  23S,  teqq.) 

Philani,  two  CartlMginian  brothers,  whose  names 
have  been  handed  down  to  modem  timea  for  a  signal 
act  of  devotion  to  Aeir  eeontry.  A  contest,  it  seems, 
had  arisen  betwea  the  Cartba^ans  arid  Cyreneens, 
respecting  the  point  where  thsir  respective  tenitoriea 
met,  and  this  was  the  more  difficult  to  be  dstermiiied, 
since  the  country  on  the  borders  of  the  two  states  was 
a  sandy  deaert,  and  without  anything  that  might  serve 
aa  a  common  landmaric.  It  was  agreed  at  last,  that 
two  individuals  riiould  set  out  at  the  same  time  from 
Carthage  and  Cyrene  respectively,  and  that  the  spot 
where  tbey  mipit  meet  should  be  regarded  aa  the 
common  bonnduy  of  tbe  two  communities.  The  pas* 
lies  accordingly  set  out,  the  two  Philnni  having  been 
seiflcted  by  the  Carthaginians  for  this  purpose;  but  the 
two  C^reoeans  travelled  more  slowly  than  their  Csr- 
tbaginian  antsgoniats,  and  only  met  the  Philvni  aflei 
thculatter  had  advanced  a  considerable  distance  inl« 
tfae^ispotsd  temtoiy.  *Vb»  CjFieneans  thereupon  ae- 
CQsed  tbe  Pbiheni  of  nnfumess,  and  of  having  started 
before  the  appointed  time.  The  Phileni,  on  theii 
part,  offered  to  do  anything  to  show  that  they  had  act* 
ed  fairly,  and  the  two  Cyreneans  then  gave  them  theii 
choice,  either  to  be  buried  alive  on  the  spot  wbece 
they  were  aUnding,  or  else  to  allow  them,  the  Cyt» 
neans,  to  advance  aa  br  as  ihey  pleaaed  into  the  di^ 
ted  tenitny,  and  there  be  bnried  alive  on  their  part. 
The  Philsni  accepted  the  former  part  of  the  offer,  ttd 
were  accordingly  entombed.  The  Carthaginians  sresfr 
ed  two  altars  on  tbe  spot,  which  were  thenceforth  »' 
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Mtdwt  %t  the  liBuU  M  tbsir  twtittMjr  in  Ibw  dlnetioB. 
[fiUL,  iUf.  19  — Id.  ih.,  70.)   TlMM  altui 

aMod  in  the  inoenuoal  bend  of  tlw  Syitk  Major,  ud 
not,  u  Sallust  cimteonalj  tUtea,  M  Uw  woat  of  both 
Uw  S^rtM.   TliL  story  cm  th«  Pbilani,  mononr,  aa 

E'na  by  che  Roman  historian,  ucbu  to  wear  a  doubt- 
1  appearanfie,  from  tbe  circuroaunce  of  Cyrene'a 
boing  BO  miich  nearer  tbe  point  in  quoatioD  than  Car 
tha^.  If  tbe  diaiance  between  tbeae  two  cities  be 
^nded  into  eight  equal  perta,  tbe  Philmu  will  be  fonnd 
to  have  travdied  aii,  and  tbe  depnilea  from  Cyietw 
only  two,  of  tbeae  parts.   IIm  trath,  tbepsfere,  wu 

Eobabl^  this :  the  lerriiory  in  diapote  lay  between 
Mperis  on  tbe  Oyrenean  aide,  and  Leptis  Magna  on 
the  Carthaginian ;  and  the  deputiea  started  from  these 
two  placea,  not  from  Carthage  and  Cyrene.  (ifsn- 
mrt.  Geogr.,  toI.  10,  pt.  S,  p.  116.) 

Philimmon,  an  ancient  bard,  beleoging  to  the  wor- 
dnp  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  tod  whose  oaaa  was  cele- 
brated at  that  place.  To  bin  was  attiiboted  tbe  for- 
mation of  Delphian  chorusea  of  Tirsins,  which  sang 
the  birth  of  Latona  and  of  her  children.  {MvUer, 
Bitt.  Gt.  lot.,  p.  34  )  He  is  aaid  to  have  Uken 
part  in  tbe  Argonantic  expedition,  and  passed  for  a 
•on  of  Apollo.   {Plat.,  it  Mu$.,  p.  (S9,  cd  WyUenb.) 

PmtCMOK,  I.  a  eomie  poet,  the  rivnl  irf'Memnder. 
According  to  eonie  aotborities,  be  was  ■  natife  of 
Symense  (Suiitu,  s.  v.),  while  others  make  him  to 
hm  been  bom  at  Soli,  in  Cilicia.  (5fr«io,0Tl.)  He 
•eems  to  have  been  a  writer  of  considerable  power*. 
Hia  wit,  ingenuity,  akill  in  depicting  character,  and 
•zpression  of  sentiment,  are  praised  by  Apuleias 
(Flarid.,  3,  n.  16),  while  he  proBomcoe  him  infinior, 
however,  to  bis  more  celebrated  antagonist  The 
popular  voice,  on  the  other  band,  often  gave  Philemon 
liieimaeoverMenander{.4t(f.  Oell.,  17,4), perhaps ba- 
eaoae  be  attidied  the  tastes  of  tbe  vulgar,  or  used 
olhw  adaeititious  means  of  popularity.  This,  at  least, 
Menander  gave  him  to  understand,  when  on  one  occa- 
fion  be  met  hia  rival  and  aaked  bim :  '*  Pi'ythee,  Phi- 
lemon, dost  thou  not  bluah  when  iboa  gaincst  the  prise 
over  m;  beadi"  {Ant.  GtU.,  t.  «.)  Wo  may  see  a 
favourable  sper-imen  of  bis  constmetton  of  plots  in  tbe 
Triyummos  of  Plautos,  which  is  a  translation  from 
bis  Bjioavp6(.    (PtoI.  Trinumm.,  18,  »eqq.)  Tern- 

Earance  of  body,  with  cheerfulnesa  of  mtnd,  prolonged 
ia  life  to  the  great  age  of  ninety>Mren  years  (Ziwian, 
MoiCrob.,  35),  ourinffwbieh  period  he  eonwosed  ninety- 
•oven  comedies.  The  manner  of  bia  death  is  van* 
onaly  related.  Tha  common  account  maket  iim  to 
have  died  langhter  on  seeing  an  ass  eat  Sg$.  The 
•latement  of  Apuleiua,  however,  is  tbe  most  proba- 
ble, according  to  which  he  expired  without  pain  or  dis- 
ease, from  the  pore  exhaustion  of  nature  {I.  c. —  Vol. 
Mia.,  12,  6).  —  Philemon  began  to  eibtbit  comedy 
dorlng  the  reign  of  Alexander,  a  little  earliM-  than 
Menander,  and  before  the  llSih  Olympiad.  He  died 
in  tfae  reign  of  the  aecond  Antigonos,  son  of  Deme- 
trius. It  has  been  said  above  that  he  lived  to  tbe  age 
of  ninety-seven  yeara ;  Suidas,  however,  makes  it  nine- 
ty-six, and  other  authorities  ninety-nine.  (Z>i'od., 
Eeleg.,  lib.  S3,  ed.  Bip.,  vol.  9,  p.  318.  — CA'ttfon's 
Fatti  HelUnici,  id  ed.,  p.  167.)  The  fragments  of 
Philemon  are  aaually  printed^longwith  those  of^e- 
UDder.  The  beet  eaition  of  tbeas  conjointly  ia  that 
tt  Meineke.  Binl.,  18S8, 8vo.  {TMeaire  of  the  Grtek*, 
p.  ISl,  ed.  4.) — n,  A  son  of  the  preceding,  also  a 
comic  poet,  and  called,  for  distinction'  sake,  Philemon 
toe  younger  (J  it^repo^.—AtKen.,  7,  p,  291,  d.). 

PmLKTiCRrs,  a  eunuch  made  governor  of  Perga- 
■ns  by  Lysimachos.   {YU.  Pergamns  It.) 

Pkilbtas,  a  native  Cot,  arid  tbe  only  poet  that 
we  know  of  at  Ae  conrt  of  Ptolemy  I.,  who  made  him 
preceptor  to  hts  son  and  auccesaor  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phna.  Phtletas  was  both  a  grammarian  and  poet.  He 
tmofwit^ve^  whidi  were  the  model  of  those  of 


Pro|iertins,  and  be  is  aaid  to  bavn  giran  qnte  a  nav 
character  to  tbia  species  of  poetry,  in  bis  dcacrialaM 
of  tiie  joya  and  eoiTowa  of  love.  Ho  wrote  aUoijdi 
and  lighter  poems.  Tbe  anetents  priacd  htm  soy 
highly,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cot  erected  a  baxca 
sutoe  to  htm.  Qointilian  tanks  bin  next  to  CaBi- 
macbna  (10,  1,  AO).  We  have  only  a  few  fragmcalt 
reouining  of  his  el^es,  and  some  verses  also  in  iLa 
anthology.  Philetas  was  rematkable  tor  his  devodoa 
to  study,  and  reduced  himself  by  his  great  application 
to  so  wnaciated  a  habit  of  body,  thai,  accwding  to  lbs 
fltoiy  told  Jn  .£lian,  he  need  to  wear  leaden  eolea  It 
hia  shoes  or  saodda  {/lakMom  iremi^/ghn  iw  nit 
imi^fuiai  w^ftarai)  to  prevent  his  being  blown  over 
by  the  wind!  {£lian,  Y.  H.,  0,  14.)  AthenMs 
saya,  that  be  wore  balls  of  lead  around  bis  feet 
pof  kx  iioXuitM  vemtvfdvof  ix^iv  ntpl  tit  xvde,  13, 
p.  652,  A.).  Tbe  wonder  is  bow  be  could  have  walked. 
AdieiHtiia  alao  sutoa  that  ho  &iriy  wen  hiatself  away 
in  ftoilleas  endcaToer*  to  so^ra  the  sophism  called  )Sj 
tbe  ancienu  iitvidfmow  'ec  ^ivMiyoi),  and  the 
thet  on  bis  tomb,  which  this  writer  cites,  comtboRUa 
tbe  statement.  {Athett.,  9,  p.  401.  «.  —  Ccmk^.,  ei 
loe.) 

PHiLim,  a  ci^  of  Tbiaee,  to  the  noithesst  of  Abi> 
phfpoJis,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  MonntPsB> 
gmia.  It  was  fbonded  by  Philip  of  Maccdon,  eo  ika 
lite  of  an  old  Thaaian  setdement.  Tbe  Hmsiuh  bed 
been  attracted  by  tbe  valuable  gold  and  silver  tmm 
in  this  quarter,  and  tbe  aeUlement  formed  by  ihcm  wsa 
called  Crenidea,  from  tbe  circumatanco  of  iu  beaog  an- 
ronnded  by  numerous  sources  which  deecmded  bm 
tbe  neif^bourii^  mountain  (ap^vv,  A  tfrimgi.  Pkflip 
of  MacediHi  havn^  tamed  hia  attention  to  Uw  aftot 
of  Thrace,  the  pnaaeaaion  of  Crenidea  and  Moont  Pan- 
gnus  naturally  entered  his  views.  Accordingly,  he  s~ 
vaded  thia  country,  eipelled  tbe  feeble  Cotys  6mn  bk 
throne,  snd  then  proceeded  to  found  a  new  city  re  thi 
site  of  the  old  Thasian  colony,  as  above  neMioaed, 
which  he  named  after  himself,  Pbilippt.  (Died.  Sie.t 
16,  S.)  When  Macedonia  became  stAjeet  to  the  £o- 
rasns,  the  advantages  attendii^  the  peculiar  siwatise 
of  Pbilippi  indncca  that  peo|^  to  settle  a  cokny  there ; 
and  we  know  from  the  AcU  of  tbe  Apostles  that  it  waa 
already  at  that  period  <nie  of  the  BMSt  flouiiahii^  ci^ 
in  this  part  of  their  empire  (16,  IS.— Coopan  Pim^ 
4,  10).  It  is,  moreover,  celebrated  in  htatoiy  from  the 
great  victMy  gained  here  by  Antony  and  Oeunaaos 
over  the  foROs  of  Brutus  and  Caasiua,  by  which  Aa 
republican  par^r  was  completely  snbdoed.  {AfpuoL, 
Bett.  Cw.,  4,  107,  eeaq.—Dio  Cw.,  47,  41.5  Phf- 
ippl,  however,  is  renaered  more  interesting  £mm  tbt 
eircnmatsnce  of  its  being  the  first  place  in  Europe 
where  the  Gospel  waa  pTosched  by  Sl  Paul  (A-D. 
61),  as  we  know  from  tbe  16th  of  the  Aeu  of  tbe 
ApMllea,  and  also  from  tkte  Epiatle  he  baa  addicsssd 
to  his  PbiUppian  converts  (4,  Ifi),  wbare  the  zeal  and 
charity  of  the  I^iilippians  towards  their  apcotia  re 
ceived  a  just  commendation.  We  bear  freqoeoi^af 
bisbops  of  Hiilippi,  and  tbe  town  is  also  often  men- 
tioned by  the  Byzantine  vrriters.  Its  rains  sUU  rstaiB 
the  nsme  of  Piabak.  {Cramer'M  Atte.  Greece,  roL  I, 
p.  301,  $ejq. — JlfaRn«Tt,  Geogr.,  vol.  7,  p.  833.) 

PbilifpopSlis,  a  city  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  a 
tbe  southeast  side  of  w  Bebme,  and  aoaw  distance 
to  the  Bwthwest  of  Hadriamq)^  It  vns  «naio  it 
a  large  plain,  on  a  mountain  with  three  aommita,  ail 
hence  received  also  the  appellation  of  TViinooUat. 
It  was  founded  by  Philip  of  Macedoa.  In  the  Rooaa 
times  it  'becsme  tbe  capital  of  the juovince  of  Tbrads. 
The  modem  name  is  Filihe  or  PkUnepeH.  (Siwf 
Byz.,  e.  *.— Am.  Ant.,  ISB.—HwreeL,  p.  <as.— 3V 
eit..  Aim.,  3,  38.-~Polyi ,  6,  100.— .^MM.  Mm^  M 
10.) 

Philippos,  I.  one  of  the  earlier  kioga  of  Mscedo 
nia,  and  Iho  first  of  the  nemo.    He  saecoedol  hit 
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AigBUs,  about  649  B.C.  ucorduig  U>  Mme 
ebioaologers,  and  nigned,  as  Eusebius  aUtes,  thirty- 
•uht  y«ua,  but,  tceoiding  to  Bexippiu,  thirty-five. 
(£hm^.,  p.  67. — Dexipf.,  af.  SyneiU.,  p.  262,  weq.) 
TImm  numben,  however,  tee  obviously  manufactured 
hjf  clvoiKtlogeri,  upon  no  certain  ot  positive  testimony, 
Mac*  none  existecl.   (CUnton,  Faat.  Hell.,  vol.  1,  p. 
SSI.)— II.  The  second  of  the  name  was  the  son  of 
Aa^oUs  II.  of  Macedonia.   This  latter  monarch  left 
tbrea  eons  at  the  time  of  his  death,  under  the  care  of 
their  mothex  £urydice.    Of  thaset  Alexander,  the  el- 
bad  just  attained  to  mu**  MUts ;  bat  Pwdiccas, 
and  niUip  tba  yottagest  of  the  three,  wen  atill  ooder 
age.   Awxander,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  prince 
0?  great  promise,  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne, 
when  be  lost  his  life  bv  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 
iDiod.  Sic.,  15,  71.)    Dunng  his  retgn,  however, 
abort  as  it  waa,  he  ms  eogs^ad  in  a  contest  with 
PtoUay  of  Alonu.   We  do  not  know  whether  Fiole- 
mj  waa  ta  any  *ay  related  to  the  royal  family,  nor 
wbetbet  he  laid  claun  to  the  crown.   But  it  seems 
clear  that  be  waa  favoored  1^  the  qneen  Eutydice, 
tbe  widowed  mother,  and  was  probably  her  paramour. 
Accmdiog  to  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  Petopidas,  iho 
Theban  commander,  came  into  Macedonia  to  arbitrate 
between  ■Alexander  and  PtolemjTi  and  Philip  waa  one 
of  the  hoeta^  delifered  on  this  occaaion  to  tbe  um- 
pire.  As  this,  however,  ia  ez|ffesaly  contradicted  by 
the  testimony  of  tbe  contenqwrary  orator  Machines, 
wbo  relates  that  Philip  was  still  in  Macedonia  at  the 
time  of  his  elder  brottier's  death,  Mr,  Thirlwalt  in- 
clioes  to  tlis  following  opinion:  According  lo  Plu- 
tarch, aftr.*  tba  murder  of  Alexander,  which  must  have 
baf^ne^  a  very  short  time  after  tbe  compromise,  Pe- 
lopidas,  who  wsa  in  Thessaly,  on  his  second  expedi- 
tioB  ugainst  tbe  tyrant  of  Phen,  was  invited  into 
Macedonia  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased  king,  and 
obliged  Ptolemy  to  enter  into  an  engagement  to  pre- 
sexve  the  crown  for  the  younger  brothers.  Ptolemy, 
it  is  said,  gave  fifty  hostages  as  a  security  for  the  per- 
fonnaooe  of  bia  promises,  among  whom  was  his  own 
md  I^iiloxenae.  It  seema  nwce  natural,  ueoidiDg  to 
Mr.  TbiilwBll,  that  Philip  should  bare  been  oommitted 
to  tba  castody  of  the  Thebans  under  these  ctrcum- 
etanees,  than  on  the  occseion  of  the  contest  between 
Ptolemy  and  Alexander.    (History  of  Greece,  vol.  6, 
p.  163.)   Pudemy  kept  possession  of  the  government 
three  yeara :  Diodorus  simply  says  that  be  reigned  so 
long :  prabably,  however,  he  never  assumed  any  other 
title  ifaao  that  of  regent,  though  he  may  have  had  no 
:ntealjoo  of  ever  resigning  bis  power  to  the  ri|[htful 
beir.  And  it  was,  perhaps,  ss  much  in  self-defence,  as 
to  avenge  his  brother's  murder  or  his  mother's  shsme, 
that  PerdiccsM  killed  him.    Concerning  the  reign  of 
Perdkcaa  III.  we  have  but  very  scanty  information. 
He  waa  slain  in  battle  by  the  lUyriana,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  bia  rule,  leaving  bebiod  him  an  infant  son  by 
tbe  name  of  Amyntas.   At  the  time  of  this  event 
nuiip  was  twenty-three  years  of  age.    Diodorus  sup- 
posee  that  he  was  still  at  Thebes,  but  that,  on  receiv- 
jng  intelligence  of  bis  brother's  death,  he  made  hi*  es- 
cape and  soddMly  ampeared  in  Macedonia  (16,  2).  It 
is  not-difienlt  to  nuuntand  bow  the  story  msy  have 
tskeo  this  fbnn:  s  hostage  so  important,  it  might  ea- 
nlj  be  supposed  by  writers  acquainted  with  his  eubse- 
aneot  history,  would  not  have  been  willingly  sunen- 
dexed  by  the  Tbebans ;  it  is  certain,  however,  from 
better  auth«ity,  that  he  had  been  already  restored 
to  hia  oountry,  and,  it  is  probable,  esrly  in  the  reign 
of  Perdiccas,  when  the  Thebans  could  have  no  mo- 
tiTO  for  detaining  him.  'Extravagantly  as  some  mod- 
em writers  have  indulged  their  imsgination  with  re- 
paid to  the  manner  in  which  his  time  was  employed 
during  hU  sojourn  st  Thebes,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
eiTerrste  the  importance  of  the  opportunities  it  aflbrded 
tCm  Sot  the  acquisition  of  various  Vnds  of  knowledge, 
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or  to  doubt  that  he  availed  himself  of  thom  with  aC  ttn, 
energy  and  perscrcrance  which  belonged  to  hi*  cbai 
acter.  It  is,  perhaps,  less  probable  that  tbe  house  of 
Polymnia,  the  father  of  Epaminondas,  should  have 
been  chosen  for  bis  residence,  as  Diodorus  relate^ 
than  that  of  Pammenes,  according  to  Plularcb'e  atate< 
msDt :  and  the  fable  of  his  Pyth^orean  studies,  wor- 
!hy  of  Diodorus,  is  below  criticism.  But  a  ctrlain 
tincture  of  philosophy  was  at  this  time  deemed  almost 
en  indispensable  requisite  in  a  liberal  education.  It 
was  undoubtedly,  however,  not  the  study  of  phiUiao- 
phy,  either  ^^nlative  or  ^tactical,  that  chiefljr  occu* 
pied  Philip's  attention  dunng  the  period  of  his  reai- 
donee  at  Thebes.  To  the  society  in  which  it  waa 
passed,  he  may  have  been  mainly  indebted  for  thai 
command  of  the  Greek  language,  which  enabled  him 
both  to  write  and  speak  it  with  a  degree  of  ease  and 
eloquence  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  most  [Hactised 
orators  of  the  day.  But  tbe  moat  important  advao- 
tagea  which  he  gained  from  bis  stay  at  Thebes  were 
probably  derived  from  the  miliury  and  political  les- 
sons, with  which  the  conversation  of  generals  and 
statesmen  like  Epsminondas,  Pelopidss,  and  their 
friends,  could  not  fail  to  abound.  It  was  by  them 
that  the  srt  of  war  bad  been  carried  to  the  highest 
point  it  had  yet  reached  In  Greece ;  or  rather  they, 
mora  particularly  Epaminondas,  bad  given  it  a  new 
form  ;  and  tbe  details  of  their  battles  and  campaiou 
would  be  eagerlv  collected  by  an  intelligent  and  amH- 
tious  youth.  Thebes  was  at  this  time  the  great  centre . 
of  political  movementa :  the  point  from  which  tbe  con- 
dition, interests,  and  mutual  relations  of  the  Grecian 
states  might  be  most  distinctly  aurv^ed.  Here,  too, 
were  gained  the  clearest  ideas  of  the  slate  of  jftfties. 
of  tbe  nature  and  working  of  republican,  especially  of 
democralical,  institutions :  hero  probably  Philip  learned 
many  of  those  secrets  which  odea  enabled  him  to  con- 
quer without  drawing  the  sword.  And  as  be  w\t 
placed  in  one  cf  the  most  favourable  positions  foi 
studying  the  Griek  character,  so  tbe  need  which  his 
aitualion  inqmed  on  him,  of  continual  caution  and  self- 
control  mnat  have  aerved  very  greatly  to  sharpen  bis 
nstoial  sagacity,  and  to  form  tbe  address  which  be  af- 
terward displayed  in  dealing  with  men,  and  winning 
them  for  his  ends.  Nature  ud  gifted  him  with  almost 
every  quality  that  could  fit  him  for  the  station  which  he 
was  destined  to  fill :  a  frame  of  extraordinary  robust- 
ness, which  was,  no  doubt,  well  trained  in  the  exercises 
of  the  Theban  paLcBtras :  a  noble  person,  a  command- 
ing and  prepossessing  mien,  which  won  respect  and 
inspired  confidence  in  all  who  approached  him :  ready 
eloquence,  to  wlucb  art  only  applied  the  cultivation  re< 
qoisite  to  satisfy  the  fsstidious  demands  of  a  rhetorical 
age :  quickness  of  observation,  scuteness  of  discern- 
ment, presence  of  mind,  fertility  of  invention,  and  dex-. 
terity  in  the  management  of  men  and  things.  There , 
seem  to  have  been  two  features  in  his  cbsncter,  which, 
in  another  station  or  under  diSerent  circumstance*,! 
might  have  gone  near  to  lower  him  into  an  ordinary  per- 
son, but  which  were  so  controlled  by  his  fortune  as  to 
contribute  not  a  little  to  his  success.  He  appears  to 
have  been  by  his  temperament  prone  to  almost  every 
kind  of  sensual  pleasure.  But  at  bia  life  waa  too  buay 
to  allow  him  often  to  indulge  his  bias,  his  occasional  ex- 
cesses wore  the  sir  of  sn  amiable  condescension.  So 
hia  natural  humour  would  perhaps  have  led  him  too 
often  to  forget  his  dignity  in  his  intercourse  with  his  in 
feriors.  But  to  I^ifip,  the  great  king,  the  conqueror, 
tbe  restless  politician,  these  intervals  of  relaxation  oc* 
cnrred  so  rarely,  that  they  might  stniigtben  bit  influ- 
ence with  the  vulgar,  and  could  never  expose  him  lo 
contempt.  From  that  ho  was  secured  by  tne  energy  of 
his  will,  which  made  all  his  faculties  and  accoinp.  lisb- 
ments  of  mind  and  body,  and  even  his  failings,  as  well 
as  what  may  be  called,  in  a  lower  sense,  his  virtuee,  hit 
affability,  clemency,  and  senetosity,  always  subservient 
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M  the  parposes  uf  bis  Ioft]r  tmbition.  A  moral  esti- 
jMte  of  such  a  omd'b  characlei  t»  comprised  in  the  bare 
mention  of  hit  rnling  panioii,  tnd  cannot  bo  enlarged 
by  any  investigation  into  tbs  motives  of  particular  ac- 
tions ;  snd  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  lo  consider  him 
in  any  other  light  tban  as  an  instrument  of  Providence 
for  fixing  the  destiny  of  nations. — It  was  in  the  lOfith 
Olympiad,  and  aboat  3(10 B.C.,  thsi  Philip  took  chsrge 
of  the  goremment  of  Macedonia,  not  as  monarch,  but 
H  tbe  nearest  kicMnaii,  and  as  guardian  .of  the  nyal 
hfast,  tbe  son  of  his  bntber  Perdiccas.  The  eitua- 
ItM  in  which  he  was  now  j^ed  was  one  of  great 
apparent  difficulty  and  danger,  and  the  throne  which 
be  had  lo  defend  was  threatened  by  enemies  in  many 
quarters,  by  the  victorious  lUyriana  as  well  as  by  the 
Faionians,  and  lastly  by  an  Athenian  force,  which  was 
destined  to  place  Argnua,  a  pretender  to  tbe  crown, 
on  the  throne  of  Macedon.  The  Illyrians,  happily, 
did  not  press  their  tdvaatage  ;  and  the  Pvonians  were 
indoced  to  deaiat  from  boetilitiea  by  skilful  oegoiia- 
tions,  and  secret  presents  made  to  their  leaders.  The 
Athenians  were  encountered  in  the  field,  and,  after  bus- 
taining  a  defeat,  were  forced  to  surrender.  {Diod. 
Sic.,  16,  3.)  Philip,  however,  generously  granted 
them  their  liberty,  and  immediately  aent  a  depuution 
to  Athens  with  proposals  of  ^ace,  which  were  gladly 
accepted  {D^iuHtk.  m  Arutoer.,  $  144.)  By  the 
death  of  the  reigning  prince  of  PieaDia  tint  country 
was  soon  after  annexed  to  thedomintoo  of  Philip,  but 
whether  by  right  of  succession  or  by  conquest  we  are 
not  informed.  Ha  next  directed  his  arms  against  the 
Illyrians,  who  were  touUy  routed  after  a  aevere  con- 
diet.  The  loas  of  the  enemy  is  said  to  have  amounted 
'to  7000  men ;  and  they  were  compelled  to  accept  the 
tnrma  of  peace  imposed  by  the  conqueror.  They  ceded 
to  htm  alt  that  they  possessed  east  of  the  Lake  of  Lych- 
nitia,  and  thja  not  only  gave  him  the  command  of  tbe 
principal  pass  by  which  ibey  had  been  used  to  penetrate 
mto  Macedonia,  bnl  opened  a  way  by  which  he  might 
It  any  time  descend  through  their  own  territory  to  the 
Aoies  of  tbe  Adriatic.  (Consult  Ledte'a  Northam 
Oreece,  voL  S,  p.  321.)  It  may  safely  be  presumed 
that,  after  this  brilliant  sacceas,  Philip  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  assume  the  kingly  title.  Hw  usurpation,  for 
•uch  it  appears  to  have  been  acceding  to  the  laws  of 
Macedon,  was,  however,  most  probably  sanctioned  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  both  the  army  and  nation. 
How  secure  he  felt  himaelf  in  their  affsctionB  it  nuni- 
feat  from  his  treatment  of  hia  depoaed  nephew.  He 
waa  to  little  jealoua  of  him,  that  be  brought  him  to  bis 
court,  and,  in  time,  beatowed  the  hand  of  one  of  hit 
daughters  u(>on  him.  {Polyan.,  8,  60.  —  Airian, 
Exp.  Al,  1,  5.— AiAefkftw,  13,  p.  557.)  The  trant- 
fer  of  the  crown  was  so  quiet  and  noiseless  that  it 
•eenu  not  to  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  Athenian 
orators,  whose  aiienoe  may,  at  all  events,  be  admitted 
as  a  proof  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  transaetibn  on 
vriiich  they  could  ground  a  charge  against  PhtUp. — Hia 
victory  over  the  Illyrians  is  connected  by  Diodnrua 
with  the  institution  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  which 
he  ia  skid  to  have  invented.  Tbe  testimony  of  Uie 
ancientt  on  thia  point  has  been  very  confidently  reject- 
ed in  modem  times,  without  any  just  reaaon.  We 
nay  indeed  doubt  whether  thia  body,  aa  it  exiated  in 
tbe  beginning  of  Philip's  leign,  differed  in  any  impor- 
tant feature  from  that  which  was  already  familiar  to 
thi  Greeks,  or,  at  least,  from  tbe  Tbeban  phalanx.  But 
i:  i»  another  question  whether  the  Macedonian  anniea 
bad  ever  been  organized  on  thia  plan  ;  and  there  is 
Bothing  to  prevent  ua  from  admitting  the  statement  of 
tntbois,  certainly  better  informed  tMn  ourselves,  that 
ic  was  first  introduced  by  Phil^.  Nor  ia  there  any 
(Uffieolly  in  bdierin^,  that  be  at  tbe  same  time  made 
aome  improvements  m  the  arms  or  the  atnictnie  of  Ute 
phalanx,  which  entitled  it  to  its  peculiar  epithet,  and 
Dim  to  the  honour  of  an  iDVentor.  Both  tbs  tactics 
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and  the  discipline  of  tbe  amy  seem  to  haw  hsa  ■ 
every  low  stale  under  bit  predecessora;  and  ^«m^ 
:  perhapc,  the  main  cause  of  tbe  defeats  which  (key  is 
.  often  experienced  from  the  neighbonring  buksrint. 
Philip  paid  no  less  attention  to  ue  discipbue  ihn  It 
the  organization  af  bis  forcea ;  end  bit  ragublNBi 
were  enforced  with  inflexible  severity. — ^In  \he  cocm 
of  about  a  year  from  hia  brotber*a  death,  Philip  hsi 
freed  himself  from  all  bis  domestic  cmbanaisaMia, 
and  had  seated  himaelf  fimly  on  tbe  throne.  Id  a 
aummary  account  like  tbe  pretent,  we  must  neccsnii- 
ly  confine  ouraelvea  to  a  rapid  sketdi  of  the  prine^ 
eventa  of  hia  reign.   Allied  with  Atheos,  we  fiad  )am, 
in  conjunction  with  that  power,  carrying  on  epeiatiam 
against  tbe  republic  of  Oiyntbus,  and  seizing  upon  At 
ciiy  of  Potidea ;  hut,  toon  after,  from  some  csbh 
which  ia  not  apparent,  be  made  peace  vHtb  the  Q/ifw 
thians,  and  turned  hia  arms  sgainst  Amphipobs,  wbai 
bad  preserTod  fto  iadependcBce  vnx  mac*  tbe  di^if 
Bratidas.   After  a  aiwe  of  some  dination,  tbe  phcs 
was  taken  and  sddea  to  bit  domtniona,  and  Phrif 
next  turned  his  attention  to  the  acquisitiob  of  sone 
valuable  gold-mines  on  the  Thraciau  coast,  whidi  be 
longed  to  the  people  of  Tbasoa.    For  this  pmpose  ba 
crossed  the  Strymon,  and,  having  essiiy  oveicoaie  ibe 
reaiatance  Uiat  wse  offered  on  ibe  part  i£  C^y^  kiuf 
of  Thrace,  he  took  poesesaion  of  CicnAaa.  the  Tba- 
Bian  mining  establishment,  where  he  foanded  a  coo- 
aiderable  town,  and  named  it  PhilippL   Tbe  Athe- 
nians, meanwhile,  incited  the  Thraciana  and  lUyrisDs 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  King  of  Macedoo,  whose 
rising  power  inspired  them  with  well-([nmM  gromds 
for  jealousy  and  alarm  ;  but  the  latter  wen  anio  da- 
feated  by  Parmenio,  and  Philip  easily  repelW  lha 
former  in  person.   Tbe  email  repablic  of  MeAasSt 
which  bad  also  shown  a  spirit  of  hoauHty  at  tbe  insii- 
gatioo  of  Athens,  was  surrounded  by  a  Maccdsissi 
army,  and,  though  the  town  held  out  fcr  more  tbm  a 
year,  and  Philip  received  during  the  siege  a  mmi 
which  he  lost  an  eye,  it  waa  at  length  osmpdled  lo 
surrender.  At  this  period,  the  TTiesaaiim  lowing  beog 
threatened  by  tbe  forcea  of  Lycopbren,  tyrant  of  Pbs- 
ne,  aupported  )yj  tbe  Pbocians,  n^Ecoily  songbt  tbe  aid 
of  the  King  of  Macedon.    He  accodiogly  entend 
Theasaly  at  the  bead  of  a  powerful  aimy,  and  io  iU 
plains  encountered  the'enemy,  eonmanded  b^  One- 
marchuB,  the  Pbocian  leader.    HcMs  bowevcf,  tbe 
usual  good  fortune  of  Philip  fenoA  ham ;  and,  bnef 
twice  vaoqaisbed  with  great  loss,  he  e&eted  Ua  le- 
treat  iiito  Macedonia  witn  considewMB  diffindiy.  Ua- 
dismayed,  however,  by  theae  reverses,  and  faavie| 
quickly  recruited  his  array,  he  mice  more  entered  Th»- 
aaly,  whither  also  Onomarchus'direeted  bis  match  fnw 
Pbocia.    The  two  armies  woe  again  engaged  at  as 
great  diatance  from  Pher»,  when  Philip  gained  a  com- 
plete victory ;  six  thousand  of  dm  emny  bnisg 
ished  on  tbe  field,  amoi^  whom  was  OoOBnebasiUaii 
general.   His  aueecsa  waa  UHtamA  op  by  ^  cap- 
ture of  Pher»,  Pagasn,  and  tbe  vrinle  of  TVwIy, 
which  faencefortfa  warmly  espoused  tbe  interests  sf 
Philip  on  every  occasion.    ( Jxafm,  8,  %. — Pah/k.,  %, 
33.)   Meanwhile,  tbe  repuUtc  <rf  Olynthne.  whirb  bal 
recovered  its  strength  under  the  protecdon  af  Mac»- 
donia,  came  to  a  rupture  with  that  power,  ptokaUy  ■! 
the  instigation  of  a  party  in  Athens.   War  ws%  m  cam* 
sequence,  determined  upon,  and  tbe  OlyaUBSM. 
ported  by  a  considerable  Atheuan  force  nBfat  (^on^ 
twice  ventured  to  attack  the  army  of  Philip,  bat,  baang 
unsuccessful  on  both  occasions,  were  at  fenglb  com- 
pelled to  retjre  within  the  waits  of  their  city,  le  wbic^ 
the  enemy  immediately  laid  n^e.   At  variance  amo^ 
themaelvea,  and  open  to  treaebeiy  and  defhctMB.  fiom 
Uie  bribery  enwitnred,  aa  h  ia  aaid,  on  taun  tkn  sas 
occasion  by  niilfp,  tbe  Olynthiana  were  iibimatfly 
forced  to  auiiaoder ;  when  the  Kii^  of  MeeeJo  -  'mm 
<m  the  deatraction  of  a  itato  vriucli  faid  ao  oAm  mm 
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.  tbe  wenrit/  of  hu  dmniiuotu,  ^re  up  the  town 
to  |ilai)d«-,  tod  ndacad  the  inhabiUnta  to  slaTery. 
Intimidkted  bj  these  revenM,  tbe  Atheniani,  not  toog 
■fter,  Mi^ht  a  recoticiliatioD  with  Phibp,  and  aent  a 
iepotation,  consisting  of  elerea  of  their  most  diiiin- 
gnisbed  eratora  and  statesmen,  among  whom  were 
^feehioea,  Demos (hetwa,  and  Cteaipbon,  to  negotiate 
■  treaty.  (.fisdUn.*  de  Ai*.  Leg.,  p.  80.)  Theae 
ambassadora  were  most  graeioosly  received  by  Philip, 
•od  aa  hia  aending  envoys  to  Atbena,  with  full  power 
to  settle  the  preliminarisa,  peace  was  concluded.  {De- 
MOsM.,  it  Leg.,  p.  414.)  Philip  was  now  enabled  to 
tarmioate  the  Sacicd  War,  of  which  he  bad  been  in- 
vited  to  take  the  commaiid,  by  the  general  voice  of 
tbe  AmfdiKMronic  assembly.  ( Fui.  rbocis.)  Hav- 
iw  puaed  "tiienDOayltt  witboot  oppoMtion,  ba  entered 
noeis  at  the  beaa  of  a  conaidenuile  army,  and  was 
•naoled  to  pot  an  end  at  once  to  this  obstinate  strug> 
gle  without  farther  bloodshed.  He  was  now  tman- 
inMisly  elected  a  member  of  the  Amphictyonic  conn- 
etl,  after  which  he  returned  to  Macedon,  having  reaped 
in  this  expedition  a  vast  accession  of  fame  ami  popo- 
teity,  aa  Uw  defender  and  anpporter  of  religion.  The 
•access  of  Philip  in  this  quarter  was  eskauted,  bow- 
ever,  to  awaken  the  jealousy  and  fears  of  Athens,  and 
the  party  which  was  adverae  to  hie  interests  in  that 
city  took  advantage  of  this  circamstance  to  urge  the 
people  to  measnres  that  could  end  only  in  a  renew- 
al of  bosiilitioa  with  Macedon.  The  Athenian  com- 
manders in  "nnaee  were  encouraged  to  thwart  and 
oppoaa  Philip  in  all  hie  anderukings,  and  aecretly  to 
moor  those  towns  which  might  revolt  from  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  that  monarch  was  engaged  in  besie- 

Otbe  cities  of  Perinthos  and  Selymbria,  near  tbe 
espont,  die  Athenians  on  several  occasions  assist- 
ed tiiem  with  soppliea,  and  did  not  scruple  even  to 
make  incnreions  into  the  Hacedoniao  tenitoty  from 
tbe  Chersonese.  These  meaaures  could  not  fail  to 
iNKise  the  indignation  of  Philip,  who,  finally  abandon- 
ing his  projects  on  the  Hellespont,  turned  his  thonghts 
entirely  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Athenian  power. 
Meanwhile  another  Sacied  War  bad  arisen,  which, 
tfaoogh  of  trifling  magnitude  in  itself,  produced  very 
important  results  ko  two  of  the  leading  states  of  Greece. 
The  Ampbissians,  who  belonged  to  tbe  Locri  OzoIb, 
had  occupied  by  force,  and  cultivated  a  portion  of  the 
lenilory  of  Cirrha,  which  had  been  declared  accaraed 
by  the  Ampbietyones,  and  onfit  for  eoltore.  This  act  of 
defiance  necessarily  called  for  the  interference  of  that 
assembly  ;  and  as  it  was  to  be  feared  that  tbe  people 
of  Amphissa  would  be  supported  bv  Athens  and  other 
states,  it  was  determined  to  elect  Hiilip  general  of  the 
^B^ihie^oniB  eounetl,  and  to  commit  to  hun  tbe  sole 
JireedoD  of  tbe  measutes  to  be  pursued.  {M$c1an. 
m  Cjes.,  p.  71, — Dtm-,  de  Cor.)  The  Amphissians 
vrere,  of  course,  easily  reduced  and  punished ;  but  the 
Athenians,  who  had  avowedly  favoured  their  cauaa, 
feand  themselves  too  far  implicated  to  recede  with 
honooT  npon  the  near  approach  of  Philip.  Finding, 
thanfof^  dut  he  had  already  occupied  Elates,  wbietl 
commanded  the  principal  pass  into  Fbocis,  the  coun- 
cil was  summoned,  wd  it  was  detennioed  to  ma»- 
t«r  all  tbe  forces  of  tbe  republic,  and,  if  possible,  to  in- 
duce the  Tfaebana  to  espouse  their  interests.  An  em- 
basn  was  aecmdin^y  despatched  to  Thebea,  at  tbe 
head  of  which  waa  Demostheoea ;  and  socb  waa  tbe 
•flbet  of  dieir  great  orator's  eloquenee,  that  be  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  Bosotiana  to  join  the  Athe- 
nians, notwithstanding  all  tbe  arguments  urged  against 
this  step  by  the  deputy  of  niilip,  who  was  present  at 
iba  debate.  The  combined  forces  of  the  two  repnb- 
Kea  took  the  field,  and,  msrehing  towards  tbe  nuwian 
fttmtier,  encamped  at  Chsionea,  in  Bootia.  Han, 
iA«g  some  partial  and  indeciaive  actiona,  a  general  en- 
gagement at  length  Wik  place,  which  waa  obotinately 
aotealed  on  bout  wdea,  but  finally  terminated  in  thia 


total  dlMMnfitore  of      Athraiana  and  their  allw* 
This  resolt  mi^t  easily  have  been  foreseen.  Theba 
possessed  at  the  time  no  general  of  sufficient  note  ti 
be  even  mentioned,  except  Theagenes,  who  is  named 
only  to  be  branded  as  a  traitor  Tpinarehu  ix  Dem., 
^  7S),  and  tbe  names  of  Cbsree,  Lysiclesv  and  Stiato> 
cles,  who  commsnded  tbe  Athenians,  conld  iLq>iia 
little  confidence.    In  numbers,  the  confederatea  ap- 
pear to  have  at  least  equalled  the  enemy  ;  but  thougl 
(he  Sacred  Band  still  pressed  its  exceileot  diaciplioa 
and  spirit,  the  Athenians,  who  had  now  for  many  years 
been  little  used  to  military  aervice,  were  ill-matched 
with  tbe  Macedonian  veterana  led  by  their  king,  and 
by  the  able  officers  formed  in  his  school,  and  animated 
by  the  presence  of  tbe  young  prince  Alexander,  whom 
his  fittner  intrustad  with  the  conmand  «f  one  win^ 
where,  bowerer,  some  of  his  beat  geoertls  were  st«- 
ti<med  at  his  side.   We  know  very  little  more  of  iha 
cauaes  whicti  determined  the  event  of  the  battle,  and 
these  are  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  it.   If  we 
may  believe  Polyanus,  Philip  at  first  restrained  the 
ardour  of  bis  troops,  until  tlie  Aiheniana  bad  spent 
mudi  of  tbe  vigour  and  fury  wiUi  which  they  mad* 
their  onset  (4,  S,  7).   Then  it  appears  Alexandei 
made  a  charge,  which  broke  tbe  enemy's  ranks,  and 
decided  tbe  fortune  of  the  day.    (Dutd.,  16,  66., 
Alexander  waa  in  tbe  wing  opnoaed  to  tbe  Thebana, 
and  first  charged  the  Sscred  Band.   The  Tbebam 
seem  to  have  kept  their  ground  ioiwest,  and  probsbly 
soflTered  mosL   Tbe  Saerad  Bano  waa  eat  off  to  t 
man,  but  fighting  where  it  stood.   Demosthenes  was 
not  a  bero  M  thia  kind  :  but  ha  waa  certainly  reproadt- 
ed  with  cowardice,  because  be  escaped  in  the  geneial 
flight,  only  by  ibosa  who  wiabed  that  he  had  bmn  led 
on  the  field.   Of  tbe  Aiheniana  not  mora  than  1000 
were  slain,  but  3000  ware  taken  prisoners :  Mnong 
these,  Demades  fell  into  tbe  enemy's  hands.  Tbe  lose 
of  tbe  Tbe  bans  is  not  repnted  m  numbers,  but  tba 
prisoners  were  probably  fewer  than  tbe  alain.    It  waa 
not  tita  amount  tt  these  losses,  however,  th^  gava 
such  impntance  to  the  battle  of  Chnonea,  that  it  has 
been  generally  considwed  as  the  blow  which  put  an 
end  to  tbe  indepmdanoe  of  Greece,  any  more  than  it 
was  the  loss  sustained  by  Sparu  at  Leuctra  that  de- 
prived her  of  ber  aupremac^.   But  the  event  of  this 
day  broke  up  tbe  confederacy  which  had  been  formed 
a^inst  Philip,  as  it  proved  that  im  utmoet  eflbrta  could 
not  raise  a  force  sufficient  to  meet  him*  wi  th  any  chance 
of  auccess,  in  the  field.   Each  of  tbe  allied  sUtes  wss 
therefore  left  at  bis  mercy.   The  conaternation  which 
tbe  tidinga  of  this  disaster  ransed  at  Athens  was  prob- 
ably greater  than  had  aver  been  known  Uiere,  except 
after  tbe  loaa  at  Mm*  Potamos.   As  long  as  it 
mained  nneertatn  what  ose  Philip  would  maka  of  hb 
vieton,  there  was  certainly  leaaon  to  fear  the  wont : 
and  if  it  be  true  that  at  first  ha  rneeted  tbe  af^dication 
of  tbe  heralds,  who  came  from  Leoadea  to  ask  leave  to 
bury  the  slam  (Phu.,  Vit.  X,  Orat.  Hjfperid,  p.  849,  a.}, 
we  might  suppose  that  be  wished  to  kerathe  vaoqniab- 
edawuleinaaBpanaeastothsufat&  'niathasMnld 
even  hars  forgotten  himself  tat  a  tina  on  the  soena 
hia  Itiamiidk,  intoxicated  by  the  complete  success 
which  had  anddcoly  crowned  tbe  (dana  and  laboure  of 
so  many  years,  wonld  not  be  at  all  inconsistent  with  hi* 
character.    He  is  ssid  to  have  risen  from  the  banquet 
to  visit  tbe  field  of  battle,  and,  aa  be  moved  in  dance 
amoiw  die  bodiea  of  Uw  slain,  thnub  Iba  ai^t  of  tb* 
SaerM  Band  drew  fiom  hfan  an  exuamation  of  aym> 
pathy,  to  have  parodied  and  amig  tbe  commencement 
of  one  of  Uis  decreea  of  Damoatheoes.   (Plvt.,  Vti. 
Demotth.,  SO.)   This  anecdote  is  more  credit  is  than 
that  he  exposed  himself  to  the  rebuke  of  Demades  by 
his  bdtavionr  to  Ids  prisoners.   (Died.  Sic.,  16,  87.) 
It  would  be  absurd  to  soppossk  with  Diodorus,  thai 
such  a  man  as  Demadea,  bowaver  the  king  might  bi 
pleased  dl  audi  a  moment  with  hia  freedom  and  wii. 
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wuld  biT*  tftd  uiT  infliMDce  oTor  htm ;  bnt  it  tMuu 
that  lUlip  did  not  diadsin  to  giio  him  for  bUovn  «Qda. 
and  to  coinmanicate  hii  deaigna  to  him,  and  employ 
bin  M  bia  agent.  The  manner  in  which  Philip  finallj 
treated  bii  conquered  enemiea  excited  general  aar- 
friaa,  ami  baa  earned,  perbapa,  OMce  imiae  than  itde- 
aema.  He  dlmiaaea  ibe  AthMiiao  priaonere  witbant 
nmom,  MTcnl  of  them  even  newijr  clothed,  and  all 
with  iheir  baggage ;  and  rent  Antipater,  accompanied, 
Juatin  aajra,  by  Alexander,  to  bear  the  bonea  of  tbeu 
dead,  whom  be  had  himself  honoured  with  roneral  ritee 
{P«i^.,  fi,  10),  to  Athena,  with  ofiera  of  peace,  on 
Iwmk  aneb  aa  an  Alhaaian  would  aeanely  ht*  mn- 
tand  to  propoee  to  him.  Hw  comnoawealtb  waa  ni- 
fuiced,  iadMd,  to  reaign  a  part  of  ita  foreign  poaaea- 
aioaa,  pariiapa  all  hot  the  Cneraonesua,  Lemnoa,  Im- 
bmM,  and  Samoa  (PliU.,  VU.  AUz.,  S8) ;  bat  it  waa 
left  m  undisturbed  poeaeaaion  of  all  ita  domeatie  re- 
aoarcee,  and  ita  teiriton  waa  eren  enlarged  by  tbe  ad- 
dition of  Oropas,  wbico  Tbebea  waa  forced  to  rengn. 
(Pamm.,  1,  S4.)  Hm  nine  of  tbeae  eoneeaaiooa 
was  gnaUy  enhanced  by  eompariaon  wi^  the  condt- 
Uona  on  witich  peace  waa  granted  to  tbe  Tbebana. 
They  were  obliged  to  ranaom  not  only  their  prisonera, 
but  their  dead.  Not  only  Oropaa,  but  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Boaotian  towna  waa  uhea  from  them.  Plataaa 
and  Orchomenus  were  reetored  to  sa  many  aa  cookt 
be  found  of  their  old  iohahitaota  :  at  leaat  they  were 
filled  with  an  independent  population  implacably  boe> 
tile  to  Th^B.  Bnt  thb  waa  tbe  ligbteat  part  of  her 
nuniabment.  She  loat  not  only  power,  but  freedom. 
Sbe  waa  compelled  to  admit  a  Macedouian  garrison 
into  the  eitaoel,  and  to  recall  her  exiles.  The  sot- 
ernment  waa  lodged  in  their  bands ;  a  cooncil  of  three 
huodrod,  selected  from  tbem,  waa  inteated  with  so- 
|CMDe  authority,  both  lagWativ*  and  jndioial.  {Jut- 
IM,  9,  4.)  Pbilip'e  traataient  of  the  Atbentaoa  baa 
been  commonly  ac  coon  led  masnaninooa.  It  may  in* 
doed  be  said,  tnat  in  them  be  did  boooor  to  tbe  manly 
resistance  of  open  enemiea,  while  in  tbe  case  of  the 
Tbebana  he  pnnidied  treachery  and  ingratitude,  and, 
knowiw  the  people  to  be  generally  boatile  to  him,  he 
enMt.M  the  Pdwer  of  tbe  atate,  uid  oaed  tbe  factioo 
which  depenoM  on  him  aa  ^  iDstniment  of  bia  ven- 
geance. On  the  other  band,  it  mnat  be  remembered 
tnat,  when  thia  was  done,  he  had  the  less  reason  to 
dread  tbe  hostility  of  Athena  :  be  might  safely  concil- 
iate the  faTOUi  of  the  Greeka  by  a  splendid  example 
of  lenity  and  moderation.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
thia  was  tbe  courae  to  which  be  waa  inclined  by  his 
own  pteposaeasione.  But,  had  it  been  otherwise,  there 
were  reaaona  eooagb  to  deter  ao  warf  a  [nince  from 
violent  meaaorea,  which  would  have  oriven  the  Athe- 
nana  to  despair.   He  had  probably  very  early  inteUi- 

Ee  of  tbe  preparationa  for  defence  which  tbey  bad 
n  while  way  expected  an  invaaion.  He  might, 
>d,  have  ravaged  Attica,  and  have  carried  on  a 
Decelean  war !  but  it  waa  by  no  meana  certain  that 
be  eouU  make  bimaelf  maater  of  tbe  city  aod  PirMw : 
and  Do^ng  but  a  very  clear  prospect  of  imniediate 
foeeeaa  could  have  rendered  the  attempt  advtaable. 
Tbe  danger  of  a  failure,  and  even  the  inconvenience 
of  delay,  waa  far  greater  than  the  advantage  to  be 
reaped  from  it.  I%ilip's  offers  were  gladly,  if  not 
thuikfuUy  reemred  at  Athens ;  and  he  now  aaw  hie 
Rwd  open  to  the  PdofwaBeeaa.  Avweoding  to  Co^ 
toth,  whither  be  bad  mvlted  all  tba  aUteo  of  Greece 
to  aeod  their  deputies,  he  hrid  a  coi^tees,  aa  in  tbe 
time  of  the  ancient  league  againat  Peraia.  The  avow- 
•d  object  of  this  aaeemblage  waa  indeed  to  aetUe  tbe 
tSun  of  Greece,  and  to  pat  an  end  to  inteatine  fenda 
by  the  aulbority  of  a  supreme  council.  But  it  waa 
ami  known,  ttut  Philip  meant  to  nae  it  (or  the  pur- 
poeee  of  an  enteipnae,  which  be  bad  long  cberi^ed, 
tbe  invaai  sn,  namdy,  of  the  Pttrelan  enpire.  All  hia 
Viopoeda  were  adojited.    War  waa  declaiM  againat 


Peraie,  and  he  waa  appointed  to  command  tbe  ubnrf 
forcea  with  which  it  was  to  be  waged.   One  otyd 
only  now  remained  to  detain  Philip  in  the  aoeik  ti 
Greece :  to  fulfil  the  pomisea  which  be  had  msda 
some  yaara  before  to  his  Pelopooaeaiao  aUiea,  to  sai- 
mate  tbem  br  bia  pieaene^  and  to  make  Sputa  M 
the  efiecta  of  hia  displeasore,     having  boan  tbe  e^ 
Grecian  state  which  did  not  send  miniatan  to  tbe  cga 
gresa  at  Corinth.    Hia  inarch  through  the  Peloponae- 
BUS  was  for  the  most  part  a  peaceful,  tnumpbam  png- 
reaa,  and  hence  it  may  be  that  so  few  tracca  of  it  u* 
left  in  our  hiatorical  fragmenta.   It  ia  chiefly  by  Mms 
eaaoal  allnaiona  to  it  in  F<riybiae  and  Paoaaoiaa  tlnl 
tbe  ^t  ttaelf  ia  aKcrtained.   In  Laconia  Htilqi  msda 
a  longer  stay,  and  encountered  some  reaialance.  It 
appears,  howevw,  that  in  the  end  Sparta  waa  cob- 
polled  to  aubmtt  to  tbe  terms  wBich  he  prescribad. 
Tbe  weatem  states  beyond  the  isthmus  likewise  ac- 
knowledged his  authority ;  the  leaders  of  tbe  aoit- 
Macedonian  party  in  Acarnania  were  drivoa  into  esilr, 
and  Ambracia  consented  to  recdve  a  Macedouian  gir- 
rieon.   (Died.  iSie.,  17,  3.)  ByxanUnmatso,itacciB^ 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  htm,  which  waa  liule  mare 
than  a  decent  name  for  aubjection.   Tbos  crowned 
with  new  honoura,  having  overcome  every  obstacle, 
and  having  establi^ied  his  power  on  the  finaest  founda- 
tion in  every  part  of  Greece,  he  ret  umed  in  the  auuuaa 
of  38S  B.C.  to  Macedonia,  to  prepare  Uk  the  gnat  en 
terpriae  aa  which  hia  tbonghta  wen  now  wbwly  boL 
This  bfilliant  fortune  however,  waa  belbie  long  eve^ 
caat  by  a  cloud  of  domeatie  troubles.   Philip,  not  leaa 
from  temperament  than  policy,  bad  adt^tcd  the  Orteolal 
usage  of  polygamy,  which,  though  repugnant  to  tbe  an- 
cient Greek  manners,  did  not  in  tfaia  age,  as  we  find 
frmn  other  examples,  shock  public  opinion  in  Greece- 
Tbna,  it  aaoma,  Mfi>n  bia  marrim  wUh  01jmpiai,ba 
had  formed  aeveral  matrimomal  aUiancea«  wbida  wa^ 
all  contribute  to  strengthen  hia  political  inteicala.  An 
Itlyiian  princeaa.  a  Macedonian  lady,  am>aieot{y  ef  <hi 
Lynceatian  family,  which  had  aome  remote  ciaims  to 
the  throne,  and  two  from  Thesaaly,  one  a  native  of 
Pbeiw,  the  other  from  Lariaaa,  are  meatiooed  heAm 
Oiympias  in  the  liet  of  bia  wirea.    After  hia  ■aniags 
with  Otympiaa,  be  did  not  reject  the  band  of  a  Thra- 
ctan  princess,  which  waa  offered  to  him  by  her  bihec- 
In  each  of  ^ae  cases,  however,  there  was  so  appa- 
rent motive  of  policy,  which  may  have  rendered  the 
furesence  of  so  many  rivals  more  t(4erable  than  it  would 
otberwiao  have  been  to  Oiympias,  a  woman  of  masco 
line  spirit  and  violent  passions,  aitd  who,  aa  a  daogb- 
ter  of  the  houae  of  Epirus,  which  traced  ita  pedigree 
to  AdiiUoa,  no  doubt  i^arded  herself  aa  far  aapoMt 
to  tbem  all  in  rank,  and  aa  Philip'a  aole  kviuaMU 
consort.   But  after  bia  return  to  Macedonia  Con  his 
victorious  campaign  in  Greece,  perhaps  eariy  ia  ihs 
following  spring,  be  contracted  anotoer  union,  foe 
which  it  does  not  appear  that  he  bad  tbe  same  cx- 
cuae  to  plead.   Cleopatra,  tbe  nieco  of  Atialoa  ooa 
of  bia  generals,  had,  it  aeema,  attiactod  bin  by  bet 
beaniy.     He  aou^  her  band,  and  thotr  nuptials 
were  celebrated,  with  Uie  oauat  fiMtivities,  in  the  pat- 
ace  at  Pella,  where  Olympiaa  waa .  residing,  "tbm 
would  not  be  atranger  than  it  ia  that  Alexander  «aa 
present  at  tbebenquet,  which,  according  to  the  cniam 
of  tbe  court,  waa  prolonged  until  boUi  niiiip  and  bia 
gueato  were  moeh  heated  with  wine.    AttalsB  tmi 
aecrelly  cherished  the  preaumpiuoua  hope,  that  laa 
niece's  influence  over  tbe  king  might  iDdoco  him  la 
alter  the  aucceesi<Hi,  and  to  appoint  a  child  of  ben  ben 
to  tbe  throne.   Wlwn  the  wine  bad  ihrowa  him  off  hia 
guard,  he  could  not  refrain  from  diaclosiDg  hia  wishes, 
and  called  on  the  company  to  pray  that  the  god*  would 
crown  the  marriage  of  Philip  and  CleopWa  bgr  the 
biftb  *A  a  kgitinaU  eaceeaaor  to  the  kionlom.  jUex- 
ander  took  fin  at  tbia  eiqaeaaioo;  aod  oxdi'miafc 
"Doyon,i]Mn.cawtM*tbafbiil*^  biid«4tbn«ab 
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JK  out  of  which  be  was  drinking  tt  his  head.  The 
Ikall  became  «  scene  of  tumolt.  Philip  started  fiom 
Bia  couch,  and,  instead  of  rehnking  Attains,  dtew  bis 
■word  and  rnahed  at  bia  son ;  but,  before  he  reached 
bim,  stumbled  and  fell.  Alexander,  before  he  vrith- 
irew,  is  said  to  have  pointed  to  his  father  as  he  lay 
DD  the  floor,  with  the  taunt :  "  See  the  man  who  would 
fais-over  from  Europe  to^sta,  upset  in  crossing  from 
m  couch  u  another."  [Pbu.,  YU.  Alex.,  Q.~Alhe- 
««ttt,  13,  p.  667.)  The  qnanel  did  not  end  with  the 
'nlozicati<Hi  of  the  evening,  as  the  offence  which  had 
boBD  giren  to  the  prince  was  much  deeper  than  the 
tnoooentaiy  ptorocation.  He  and  his  mother  quitted 
the  kingdom ;  aho  found  shelter  at  the  court  of  her 
brother  Alexander,  who,  after  the  death  of  Anrhss,  bad 
succeeded,  through  I^ilip's  intervention,  to  the  throne 
of  Epirus,  having  supplanted  decides,  the  lawful  heir. 
Aleunder  took  up  his  abode  in  Ilhrria,and  Philip  waa 
obliged  at  last  to  employ  the  good  offices  of  a  Corin- 
thUn,  named  Demaratos,  to  indoce*1iis  son  to  return 
to  Macedonia.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Alex.,  9.)  It  waa  not  so 
•asy  to  appease  Olympias :  and  it  was  most  likely  with 
a  view  to  bafRe  her  intrigaea  that  Philip  negotiated  a 
match  between  his  brother-in-taw  and  their  daughter 
Cleopatia.  When  the  brother-in-law  had  been  gained 
by  thu  oA^,  bis  sister  saw  that  she  must  defer  her  re- 
venge, and  letumed,  apparently  reconciled,  to  her  hus- 
band's court.  These  unhappy  differences,  and  perhaps 
the  continued  apprehension  of  hostile  movements  on 
the  side  of  Illyria  and  Epirus,  may  have  been  the  causes 
which  prevented  Philip  from  crossing  over  to  Asia  in 
person  in  837  B.C.  In  the  couiae  of  this  year,  how- 
ever, he  sent  over  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Parmenio,  Amyntas,  and  Attalna  (whom,  perhaps, 
be  was  glad  to  remove  in  this  honourable  manner  from 
his  court),  to  the  western  coast  of  Aaia,  to  engage  the 
Greek  cities  on  bis  side,  and  to  serve  as  a  rallying 
point  for  all  who  were  disaffected  to  the  Persian  gov- 
ernment. It  was  in  this  same  year  that  Pixodarua, 
the  aauiper  of  the  Carian  throne,  sought  the  alliance 
of  Philip,  and  proposed  to  give  his  eldest  daughter  to 
Aridana,  Philip's  son  by  hia  Larissean  wife,  Philinna, 
■  yoQth  of  imbecile  Intellect.  Olym^aa  was,  or  af- 
fected  to  be,  alarmed  by  Ibis  negotiation ;  several  of 
Alexander's  young  companions  soared  her  suspicions, 
and  their  insinuationa  persuaded  him  that  the  intended 
marriage  was  a  step  by  which  Philip  designed  to  raise 
AridBUS  to  the  throne.  Under  this  impression  be 
despatched  Htcssaliia,  a  Greek  player,  who  was  ex- 
erciaii^  his  profession  at  the  Macedonian  court,  on  a 
secret  mission  to  Cans,  to  induce  Pixodarus  to  break 
off  the  match  with  Aridmua  and  to  transfer  bis  daugh- 
ter's hand  to  Alexander  himself.  Pixodarus  joyfully 
accepted  the  prince'a  offer.  But  Philip,  having  dis- 
covered the  correspondence,  shamed  his  son  out  of  his 
■Dspiciom.  by  an  indienant  ezpoatalation,  which  he  ad- 
dmaed  to  bIm  in  the  presence  of  hie  young  friend^ 
Pannenio'a  aon,  Fhilotas,  on  the  nnworthineas  of  the 
connexion  wbieb  be  was  about  to  form  with  a  barbarian, 
who  waa  not  even  an  independent  prince,  hot  a  Persian 
vassal.  Alexander  dropped  the  project,  which  had  so 
strongly  excited  his  father's  resentment,  that  the  latter 
wrote  to  Corinth  to  demand  that  Thessalus  ^ould  be 
sent  to  him  in  chains,  and  banished  four  of  Alexander's 
cooipaoions,  Hsrpalus,  Nearchoa,  I^irygiua,  and  PtoU 
tmma,  from  Macedonia :  to  one  of  them  the  beginning 
y[  a  wonderful  elevation.  So  passed  the  year  337. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  next  springr  Philip's  prepara- 
tioDS  Cor  bis  Asiatic  expedition  were  far  advanced. 
He  had  aummoned  the  Greek  states  to  furnish  their 
cootingeolB,  audi  as  became  the  general  of  the  Am- 
jribictyonie  council,  bad  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle 
an  dw  event  of  bia  enterprise ;  and,  it  la  said,  bad  re- 
ceived an  answer  vrortby  of  ita  ancient  reputation  for 
fla  poliUc  ambiguity :  "  Crowned  U  tke  victim,  the  al- 
Imr  i$  ready,  tkt  Mtrok$  i»  mfenUng"  (Died.  Sie.,  16, 


91),  thongo  tne  event  renders  this  anecdote  somewbu 
snsjHcious.  It  only  remained,  to  Uke  the  precaution 
which  be  bad  meditated,  for  securing  the  peace  of  his 
dominions  doting  his  absence,  a  closer  alliance  with 
the  King  of  Efuma,  which  might  also  sooth  Olympiaa 
The  day  of  the  marriage  waa  fixed,  and  Philip  detec^ 
mined  to  celebrate  the  event  with  the  utmost  spleo* 
dour.  It  afforded  an  opportunity  which  he  never  Ifl 
slip,  of  attracting  Greeks  from  all  parts  to  his  court, 
of  dazzling  them  by  his  magcificence,  and  winning 
them  by  his  hosptUlity.  A  solomn  festival,  either  the 
national  one  of  the  Muses,  or  the  Olympic  games  in- 
stituted by  Archelaua,  was  proclaimed  to  be  held  in 
the  ancient  capital  of  JEas,  Musical  and  dramatic 
contests  were  announced,  lor  which  artists  of  the  great- 
est celebrity  were  engaged.  When  the  time  anived, 
the  city  was  crowdea  with  strangers  ;  not  only  guests 
invited  by  the  king  and  his  courtiers,  but  envoys  de- 
puted by  moat  of  ue  leading  cities  of  Greece  to  hon- 
our the  solemnity,  and  to  oSei  presents,  chiefly  crowns 
of  gold,  to  the  king.  A  splendid  banquet  followed  tlw 
nuptials.  On  the  morrow  an  exhibition  was  to  lako 
place  in  the  theatre :  it  was  filled  at  an  early  hour  with 
spectators.  The  entertainmenta  began  with  a  solemn 
procession,  in  which,  among  other  treasures,  were  car- 
ried images  of  exqoiaite  workmanship,  and  gorgeoualy 
adorned,  of  the  twelve  Olympian  gods :  a  thiiteentb* 
which  seemed  to  be  somewhat  profanely  associated 
with  tbem,  represented  Philip  hitnsetf.  The  eboota 
of  an  admiring,  applauding  multitude  then  announced 
the  king's  spproach.  He  advanced  in  white  robes  and 
festal  <Ulaple^  with  bia  aon  and  the  bridegroom  on  ei- 
ther aide, «  few  paces  behind  bim.  Hia  guards  he  )Ad 
ordered  to  keep  at  a  distance,  that  all  might  have  t 
view  of  tiis  person,  and  that  it  might  lot  be  snppoeed 
he  doubted  the  universal  good-wiQ  of  tbe  Greeks. 
This  was  the  moment  when  a  young  man  stepped  forth 
from  tbe  crowd,  ran  up  to  tne  king,  and,  drawing  a 
Celtic  sword  from  beneath  his  mrments,  plunj^  il 
into  bis  side.  Philip  fell  dead.  The  murderer  rushed 
towards  the  gates  of  the  town,  where  horses  were  wait- 
ing for  him.  He  was  closely  pursued  by  some  of  the 
greet  ollicen  of  Ibe  lovsl  body-guard,  but  would  have 
mounted  before  they  hsd  overtaken  him  if  his  sandal 
had  not  been  caught  by  the  stump  of  a  vine,  which 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  To  the  first  heat  of  iheii 
passion  his  pursuers  despatched  him.  His  name  was 
Pauaanias ;  and  the  motive  that  impelled  him  to  the 
deed  was,  that  he  had  suffered  sn  outlay  from  Attaloa 
for  which  Philip  bad  refused  to  give  turn  aatiafaction. 
(Ariatpt.,  Polit.,  0,  8,  10.)  Both  Olympias  and  Alex- 
ander were  suspected  of  having  been  privy  to  the  deed, 
but,  as  would  seem,  without  any  very  attohg  grounds. 
Indeed,  the  character  of  Alexander  instinctively  re- 
coiled from  every  species  of  baseness,  and  yet  Niebuhr, 
in  his  lectures,  expreases  «  aosptcion,  abnost  amount- 
ing to  a  full  conviction,  of  Alezandet'a  guilt ! — Thns, 
in  the  47th  yeai  of  bis  ago  and  the  S4tb  of  his  reign, 
perished  Philip  of  Maceiwo,  at  tbe  end  of  one  groat 
stBge  of  a  prosperous  career,  near  the  outset  of  anoth- 
er which  opened  immeasurable  ground  for  hope.  A 
great  man  certainly,  according  to  the  common  scale  of 
princes,  though  not  s  hero  like  his  aon,  nor  to  be  tried 
by  a  philosophical  model.  But  it  was  something  great, 
tnatonewho  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  animal  existence 
so  keenly,  should  have  encountered  ao  much  toil  and 
danger  for  glory  and  empire.  It  waa  something  stiU 
greater,  that  one  who  waa  to  well  acquainted  wiUi  tbe 
worst  sides  of  human  nature,  and  who  so  often  profited 
by  them,  should  yet  have  been  so  capable  of  sympa- 
thy .and  esteem.  If  we  charge  him  with  duplicity  in 
bia  political  tnnaactio&a,  we  must  remember  that  be 
imfened  the  mUder  wave  ofsratifylog  hia  ambition  to 
those  of  violence  and  bloodied  :  that  he  at  least  do* 
sired  the  reputation  of  mercy  and  humanity.  If  ha 
once  asked  whether  a  fortress  was  to  inecessible  thai 
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M  mn  an  aw  laden  with  gold  conld  nooat  to  it,  m 
ma^  well  bfllieve  the  anecdote  which  relate*  of  bim, 
that  he  replied  to  his  coutweliora  who  urged  him  to 
tieat  Athena  with  rigcoi,  that  they  were  adrising  him 
to  deairoy  Uie  theatra  of  hia  glory.  ^Plut.,  Rtg.  et 
imp.  Apophth-t  110  'Hie  many  examplei  of  gener- 
aoa  fiH'beanoce  leported  in  Plutarch's  collectkm  of  hia 
uodhthogma  cannot  be  all  ground  lea*  fictioin:  and 
lb*  naa  nalraint  be  aet  on  many  of  hia  paaeitna.  tbe 
BMxe  amiable  appean,  by  cootraat,  tbe  aelf-eontrol 
which  h/eiercised,  wtwn  he  waa  tempted  to  an  un- 
fMt  o>  hatah  uae  of  hia  power.  He  ia  one  of  the  men 
•f  whom  we  wiah  to  know  more,  whose  familiat  let- 
leia  aiid  conyeraatiOD  moat  have  been  worth  fnttrr- 
tng.  But  aTeo  the  hiatoiy  of  his  ootwatd  life  ia  like 
ko  ancient  atatn*!  made  op  of  imperfect  and  ill-ad- 
iaii^  fragiunta.  He  left  the  task  of  hia  life  an- 
nniahed,  and  bia  death  must  hare  appeared  to  hia 
eontempotaries  premahirc.  We  must  rather  admire 
tbe  peculiar  felicity  of  the  juncture  at  which  be  was 
removed  to  make  room  for  one  better  fitted  for  tbe 
worii.  What  he  Ind  done,  hia  aoeceasor  woald  pw 
bapa  not  have  aceompltsbed  ao  well.  Vb'hat  be  med- 
itated wu  probably  much  lesa  than  his  son  effect- 
ed, and  yot  more  than  he  himself  would  have  brought 
to  pasa.  If  ha  had  begun  hi*  eDterprise,  he  would 
most  likely  have  done  little  more  than  mar  aome 
*f4endidp*ges  in  the  history  of  the  world.  {Tkirl- 
iMfr«  Hittory  of  Greece,  vol.  6,  p.  69. — Cramtr^M 
Ane.  Gruee,  vol.  1.  p.  174.)  — HI.  Tbe  third  of  tbe 
name,  was  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Aridsus.  (Kill.  Aridcui.)-—IV.  One  of  tbe  bods  of 
Alexander,  slain  by  order  of  Olympias. — V.  'Hie 
fifth  of  the  name,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Cassander, 
and  succeeded  hie  father  on  the  throne  of  Macedon 
about  S9B  B.C.  He  was  carried  off  by  sicknea*  after 
•  reign  of  one  year.  {Jiuiin,  16,  4. — 16,  1.) — 
VI.  The  aixth  of  the  name,  was  still  an  infant  at  the 
death  of  bis  father,  Demetrius  III.  of  Macedon.  He 
waa  led  under  the  care  of  bia  uncle  AntigonuaDoson, 
wbo,  being  guardian  of  his  nephew,  became,  in  fact, 
tbe  reigning  aovereign.  (Polyb.,  S,  45. — Plut.,  Vit. 
Armt. — Jvttin,  S8,  3.)  Antigonua  ruled  orer  Mace- 
don for  the  apace  of  twelve  years,  when  bia  ezertiAns 
in  defeating  tbe  n^rriina,  wbo  had  made  an  inroad 
bto  hit  territoriee,  caatM  dw  bunting  of  a  blood- 
vesael,  which  terminated  his  existence.  {Pelyh-,  3, 
TO.)  Hia  nephew  Philip,  though  only  fifteen  years  of 
age,  now  aaaumed  the  reina  of  government,  and  ahowed 
Imself  deficient  neither  in  energy  nor  talents.  Adopt- 
ing tbe  policy  of  bia  wiae  and  &\%  predeceaaor  in  jno- 
lectiiw  the  Aebmma  against  tfie  ambitioae  daaigna  of 
tbe  JExxAivatt  wbo  wen  now  become  one  of  the  moat 
powerful  states  of  Greece,  be  engaged  in  what  Polyb- 
jna  has  termed  tbe  Social  War,  during  which  he  ob- 
tained several  important  succesBes,  and  effectually  re- 
pressed the  daring  spirit  oF  that  people.  {Polyb.,  lib. 
4  tt  6.)  The  great  conteat  which  was  now  waging 
in  luly,  between  Hannibal  and  the  Romans,  naturally 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  King  of  Macedon ;  bikI 
it  appears  from  Polybiua  and  Livy  that  be  actually 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginian  gen- 
ertL  By  securing,  however,  the  co-operstion  or  the 
jEtoliana,  the  Romans  wen  enabled  to  keep  in  check 
the  forces  of  I%ilip ;  and,  on  the  termination  of  tbe 
struggle  with  Carthage,  soogbt  to  aven^  the  injury 
the  prince  had  meditated  by  invading  bis  hereditary 
dommions.  Philip,  for  two  campaigns,  resisted  the 
attacks  of  the  Romana  and  their  allies,  the  .Atoltsns, 
Enmenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  the  Rhodians ; 
teally,  however,  he  sustained  a  aignal  defeat  at  Cy- 
WMcefdialB,  in  the  plain*  of  Thessaly,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  sae  for  peace  on  such  conditiona  as  the  vic- 
lors  choae  to  impoae.  These  were,  that  Demetriua, 
hia  yoonnrMm,  MiottU  be  sent  as  a  boet^  to  Rome, 
■nd  thai  M  eboold  not  engage  in  any  wir  witbonttbeir 


consent  They  farther  imposed  a  fine  of  one  Utam- 
asnd  talenta,  aiid  demanded  the  nurendar  of  all  bia 
galleys.  (Ln.,  33,  30.)  In  the  war  which  tbe  Ro- 
mans afterward  carried  on  vrith  Antiochua,  king  of 
Syria,  Philip  actively  co-operated  with  tbe  Imaet; 
bat,  jealous  of  his  talents,  and  awaie  also  of  bis  ambi- 
tious spirit,  tbe  Romana  eeized  every  opporumi^  of 
coontecaetbig  hia  effinta  to  reston  w  coapiie  ^jt*' 
eodon  to  ita,  fonner  pow^  end  importaoce.  PhSif 
beheld  tbia  course  of  conduct  with  ill-£eguia«d  vrxs> 
lion  and  disguat ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  mutual 
ill-will  would  have  led  to  an  open  ruptore  if  the  death 
of  Philip  bad  not  intervened.  This  event  ia  aaid  Is 
have  boan  haataned  In  tbe  domestic  troobles  which 
eoneairedtoudHnerlbektteryeanofbislife.  Die- 
semriona  had  long  snbsiated  between  hia  two  sons  P» 
seas  and  Demetna* ;  and.  by  the  aru  of  tbe  fomo^ 
wbo  was  the  elder,  but  illegitimate,  a  violent  pr^- 
dice  bad  been  raised  in  the  mind  of  Philip  against  the 
latter,  who  had  a^ded  at  Rome  for  some  yeata  ai  i 
boatage,  even  after  peace  waa  coodudod  with  thil 

EDW«r.   The  unfortnnate  Demntrios  fdl  •  vietiiD  u 
is  brother's  treachery,  and  hia  father's  crednb'ty  aat 
injastice.   {Li*.,  40,  M.)   But  Philip  bariiig  discov- 
ered, not  long  afiw,  the  btal  mat  into  iritici  he  had 
been  betrayed)  was  so  stung  with  remofse,  that  an- 
guiah  of  mind  soon  brought liim  to  tbe  grave,  (Vtd. 
Perseus.)   He  died  B.C.  179,  after  a  reign  of  forty* 
two  years.    (CftnMn,  Ftut.  HeU.,  vol  I,  p.  843.)^  , 
VH.  M.  Julius,  a  Roman  emperor,  of  an  oboeuia 
family  in  Trachonitis,  a  province  of  Arabia,  to  tbe 
Bouth  of  DamaacuB,  and  hence  called  tbe  Aratin 
Zonaraa  (IS,  19)  and  Cedrenua  (vol  1,  p.  257)  make 
Bostra,  tbe  capi^l  of  tbe  counuy,  to  have  been  In 
native  city  ;  but  tbe  language  of  Aurelina  Victor  wooU 
rather  incline  ua  to  believe  that  be  was  bom  in  the  en- 
virons of  that  city,  since  he  calls  bim  in  one  pait 
"Arah$  Tndumtu"  (da  Oca.,  U),  and  in  anoihet 
apeaka  of  his  btber  aB  having  been  "  nMUttimiu  b- 
iTonum  ductor."    (Bpit.,  28.)    His  first  act,  also,  oa 
attaining  to  the  empire,  waa  to  found  a  city  not  &r 
from  Bmtra,  which  be  dignified  with  tlie  name  of  Phil- 
ippopolis.    St.  Jerome,  who  speaks  of  this  foundation, 
confounds  with  Uie  Arabian  city  snotber  of  tbe  smm 
name  in  Tlirace.   Jomandes  bm  into  tbe  same  erne 
(p.  108).   Bnrckhardt  found  in  the  environs  ofBoeCn 
a  Greek  inKription  bearing  the  name  Plulippopolis, 
whicl  sou  the  matter  at  rcet.   (TV««eZ>,  p.  9B.>  — 
Philip  entered  the  Roman  armies,  and  soon  diatin- 
guisbed  himaelf  by  hia  aervices,  until  he  was  at  length 
aroointed  commander  of  the  body-guard,  in  tbe  re^ 
orGordisn  lU.,  having  succeeded  Mindievs,  whom 
he  wBs  suspected  of  having  ^cut  off   In  taking  tbe 
place  of  Misitheus,  Philip  became,  in  fact,  as  hie  pre- 
deeeasof  bad  been,  the  guardian  of  the  young  prince, 
and  the  maater  of  tbe  empire.    Gordian  had,  nndts 
the  auspices  of  Misitheus,  undertaken,  tbe  year  previ- 
ous, an  expedition  against  the  Persians,  which  ended 
slorionaly  lot  tbe  Roman  ams   and  bn  now  jai^Mied 
Tor  s  second  campaign  a^inst  the  same  loe,  when 
Philip  produced  an  arUfictal  scsrcity  by  Intaceptiog 
tbe  supplies  of  com,  and  thus  raised  a  aplrit  of 
affection  against  tbe  young  emperor.    'Diese  intrjgiiea, 
however,  aid  not  delay  the  march  of  tbe  annv,  which 
advanced  into  Mesopotamia,  defeated  the  ^eniana, 
and  compelled  their  kins  to  Uke  shelter  in  the  very 
heart  of  hia  dominions.    Gordian  retemed  liiamphant, 
when  the  partiaanB  of  Philip  excited  a  coaunotion  ic 
the  camp,  and  finally  compelled  the  emperor  to  re- 
ceive Philip  as  an  associate  in  tbe  empire.    This  di- 
vision of  power,  consummated  by  forcible  oieans,  conU 
not  prove  of  very  long  duration,  and  the  youngnMHiarcfa 
was  BOon  after  deposed  and  put  to  dealfa.    His  ashes 
wen  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  a  ^ndid  moooineBit  was 
enetadtoluB  near  CiiceshiB,  OB  tbe  £iqthrai- 
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pwuci  Ilut  Goidiui  bad  died  of  ilbittM,  and  that  th« 
choice  of  the  utay  lud  fallen  upoa  him.  Arganthia, 
kiDg  of  SejUiu,  wu  aneonngad  to  idTanee  by  the 
tiding*  nf  the  detth  of  Miwtbiw  \  hat  Philip,  aacri- 
fieiogthe  intemta  6f  the  aute  to  his  own,  ud  paying 
ooj'^jard  to  this  new  inTaaion,  hastened  to  secure  hie 
•lectWD  at  Rome,  where  he  professed  to  venerale  the 
Matues  of  Gordian,  whd  had  been  deified  by  the  sen- 
ate. The  fickle  muttitude  were  amused  and  concili- 
•lad  by  ona  of  those  jnnlos  of  public  pageantry  which 
«re  fonnd  to  bo  so  qsmoI  in  turning  the  attention  of 
tba  people  from  the  flagitiouiness  of  theli  rulers.  The 
thonsar.dth  annivemir  of  the  building  of  Rome  was 
celebrated  by  splendid  games,  and  by  combats  in  the 
amphitheatre.  But  the  claim  of  the  "  Arabian"  to  the 
empire  of  Rome  was  dispated  by  Decius,  who  had 
been  sen',  to  quell  a  sedition  in  Pannonia,  and  who 
joined  the  rsTolten.  Philip  lost  a  b^t|le  near  Verona, 
and  this  evoit  was  to  hia  loldim'tba  aignal  fbr  his 
asaassiulioQ  (A.TX  S49).  Hit  son  was  slain  in  the 
Pnstoriaa  camp.  {Capitol.,  Vit.  Gord.  Tert.^  39, 
Jeff. — Awtl.  Vict.,  l.e.  —  Catanb.,  dt  tu  {Hi  post 
Oori.  Tert.,  prindpet  fiure,  ^  iv.) — VIII.  An  Acai- 
canisn,  and  physician  to  Alexander  the  Great.'  When 
that  monarcn  bad  been  seized  with  a  fever,  after  ba- 
thitWi  fritila  overheated,  in  tho  cold  stream  of  tbp 
C^ronus,  and  moat  of  hia  medical  attanduts  despaired 
of  his  life,  Pbili[^  who  stood  high  in  lua  confidence, 
nnderuxA  to  prepare  a  medicine  which  would  relieve 
him.  In  the  moan  while,  a  letter  was  brought  to  the 
kine  from  Parmento,  informing  him  of  a  report,  that 
Philip  had  been  bribed  by  I>anu8  to  poison  him.  Al- 
ezaDoer,  it  is  said,  had  the  letter  in  his  hind  when  the 
pbysieian  came  in  widi  the  draught,  and,  giving  it  to 
■in,  drank  the  potion  while  the  other  read ;  a  theatri- 
cal aeene,  as  Flutarcb  uniuspectingly  observes,  but 
Cca  which  would  not  have  been  invented  except  for 
•Dcb  a  character,  and  which  Arrian  was  therefore  in- 
duced, though  doubtii^ly,  to  record.  The  remedy, 
or  Aleiander'a  excellent  constitution,  prevailed  over 
the  diaaase ;  bat  it  was  long  before  be  had  regained 
•nAciont  strength  to  lesnms  his  march.  {Plul.,  Vit. 
Akx. — Arrian,  Exp.  At.,  9, 4,  It,  teqq.)  The  whole 
story  is  now  regarded  as  a  very  apocryphal  one.  We 
cannot  very  well  understand  what  Parmenio  was  doing, 
that  ho  did  not  come  himself  instead  of  writing.  One 
sees  from  Cuitius  (3,  6)  how  the  narrative  was  em- 
bellished. Id  Arrian,  I^menio's  letter  only  mentions 
a  raport  which  be  had  beard,  that  Philip  had  bean 
tvibed.  In  Coniua,  it  is  asserted  that  he  had  been 
promised  one  thousand  talents,  and  the  hand  of  the 
aister  of  Dirins.  There  was  certainly  some  confu- 
sion between  this  story  and  that  of  Alexander  the 
Lyncestian.  Seneca  (is  Ira,  3,  23}  says,  that  it  was 
CHympiaa  who  sent  the  warning  letter  i^ot  Kiilip. 
(ntrftMO**  Hittory  ^  Gr«ec,  vol.  0,  p.  1?8.)— IX. 
A  pretender  to  the  crown  of  Macedonia,  after  the 
overthrow  of  Persena.  He  is  commonly  known  by 
the  appeiletion  of  "  Pseudophilippos."  His  true 
name  was  Andriscua.  (Ttd.  Anuriscus.) — X.  Tne 
Greek  translator  of  the  work  of  HorapoUo.  From  the 
internal  evidence  aSbrded  by  the  translation  itself,  be 
m  sapposed  to  hare  lived  a  century  or  two  later  Uian 
HotapoUo ;  and  at  a  time  when  every  remnant  of  ac- 
toal  kooniedge  of  the  subject,  on  which  HorapoUo 
tnaU,  muat  have  vaniahed.  (Cory,  Hierogtyphiet  of 
AircpoUo,  pre/.,  p.  ix.) — XI.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens, 
■on  m  Aristophanes.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  in- 
herited any  considersblfl  portion  of  us  father's  won* 
derful  abilities.  (Huatre  of  the  OreekM,y.  lift.  4th 
ed.y—XW.  A  native  of  C^oi,  and  a  disciple  of  Plato, 
Diogenes  Laerttos  iuTtmns  us  (3,  87),  that  Plato  died 
bcToro  publishing  his  **  Laws,*'  and  that  Philip  of  Opus 
gave  to  the  world  the  manuscript  of  the  work,  which 
be  found  among  his  master's  vshleta.  {Vii.  Plato.) 
f'idlio  wrote  "  onEclipeea.  and  <m  the  aiae  of  tba  Sun, 


Moon,  and  Eanh"  iirXet^ewv,  xat  /uytBots  ijTUm 
xol  oe^^i  Kol  )4c).  The  work  is  cited  by  Stobaua 
(SeAWi,  Hitt.  lAt.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  8.)— XIII.  An  epi- 
grammatic poet,  a  nadve  of  Thets^onics,  who  flour- 
ished during  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  is  sometuns 
called  "  the  Macedonian,"  bat  more  frequently  **  Phil- 
ip of  Thessalonica."  We  have  eighty-five  epigrams  of 
his  remaining.  They  display  little  originality,  beiug 
for  the  most  part  imiutions  of  preceding  poeu.  (/•■ 
coif,  CaliU.  Poet.  Epigr.,  p.  936.)  Philip  of  Tbe» 
salonica  is  the  compiler  of  what  is  termed  the  "  Sec- 
ond Anthology,*'  thna  eontinning  tbe  work  commenced 
by  Meleager.  Tho  interval  between  the  two  compile 
tionsVas  about  150  years.  (Jacobs,  t.  c.  —  SckHH 
Hiit.  lot.  Or.,  vol.  4,  p.  49,  65.) 

Philiscos,  I.  an  orator,  and  also  an  epigrammatic 
poet,  one  of  whose  effusions  hsa  been  preserved  by 
Plutarch,  who  speaks  of  him  as  a  contemporary  of 
Lvsias,  and  a  pupil  of  Isoeiatea.  He  was  a  native  of 
Miletus  in  lonw ;  and,  besides  hie  poetical  pieces,  left 
several  harangues  and  a  life  of  Lycurgus.  (Rukkkn, 
that.  Crit.  Orat.  Gr.,  p.  Iiixiii.— >/«/.,  X  Orat. 
Vit.,  p.  836.  — Suidaa,  t.  v.— Jacobs,  Catal.  Poet. 
Epigr.,  p.  936.)— 11.  or  perhaps  Philicus,  a  tragic 
poet,  a  native  of  Corcyra,  and  contemporary  with 
Theocritus  (270  B.C.).  He  nve  bis  name,  aa  inven- 
tor, to  a  particular  species  of  Iambic  verso  {Metrum 
PkUiacaim  or  Phiiiemm).  {SchSll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr., 
vol.  3,  p.  86.) — III.-  A  tngic  poet,  a  native  of  .£gi- 
ns,  and  contemporary  witn  Fhiliscua  of  Corcyra. 
iScIM,  I.  c.)— IV.  A  sculptor  of  Rhodes,  whose  era 
i*  uncertain.  He  made,  amonj;  others,  two  statues, 
one  of  ApoUo,  tbe  othec  of  Venus,  which  were  placed 
in  the  collection  ofOctavia.   (Plin.,  36,  S,  4.) 

PaiusTUB,  a  wealthy  native  of  Syracuse,  who  em- 
ployed his  riches  in  procuring  the  sovereign  power  (be 
Dionysius  the  Elder.  He  became,  subsequently,  the 
confidant,  minister,  and  general  of  the  tyrant ;  but  be 
lost  bis  favour  by  having  secretly  married  one  of  his 
nieces,  and  was  driven  into  exile.  He .  retired  tc 
Adtia,  when  he  wrote  on  the  '*  Antiauities  of  Sicil;ri*' 
in  seven  books,  which  was  carried  down  to  the  third 
year  of  the  B3d  Olympiad,  and  embraced  a  period  of 
eight  centuries.  He  composed  also  a  "  Life  of  Dio> 
nysius,"  in  four  books.  Having  been  recalled  from 
banishment  by  Sionys'ua  the  younger,  he  became  the 
antagonist  of  Dion  and  Plato,  who  had  gained  an  a»- 
cendancy  over  tbe  mind  of  that  prince.  Fhilistua 
commanded  the  fleet  of  Dionyaius  in  the  naval  battle 
with  Dion  and  Uw  Syracusans,  which  coet  the  tyrant 
his  throne,  and  bis  vessel  having  run  aground,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  an  ignominious  death.  Be- 
sides the  two  works  already  mentioned,  Philistue 
wrote  the  life  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  in  two  books. 
These  three  productions  being  united,  bore  the  com 
men  name  of  SmsAuo.  Cicero  praises  this  bistwian, 
and  calls  htm  "  almost  a  little  Tbncydidea'*  {pcene  pu- 
siBus  Thuydiie*.—Ep.,  ad  Q.  Frair.,  2,  13  — Com- 
psre  de  Divin.,  I,  20).  But  Plutarch  and  Pausanias 
reproach  him  with  having  sacrificed  truth  to  the  de- 
sire of  recovering  tbe  good  graces  of  his  master. 
Dionysius  of  Halicamasaua  also  observes,  that  if  be 
has  matuged  to  resemble  his  model,  Thncydidet,  it  ia 
only  in  two  respects,  in  having  left  briiind  him  nn* 
finished  writings,  and  in  the  disorder  which  prevails 
throughout  his  works.  In  point  of  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing, there  is,  according  to  Dionysius,  no  resemblance 
whatever  between  the  two :  Thucydides  had  a  lofty 
and  noble  spirit ;  Philistus,  on  the  other  hand,  yielded 
slavish  obedience  to  tyranta,  and  sacrificed  truth  to 
them.  Konysios  eooMsses,  however,  that  the  style 
of  Philistus  was  clear,  and  marked  by  "  roundness" 
and  energy,  though  wiUwut  figures  siid  omamenL— 
Alexander  the  Great  is  sud  to  have  greatly  admired 
the  works  of  Riilistue,  and  they  formed  part  of  his 
portative  libnrr.   Tbe  fragments  of  this  writer  bai* 
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beta  collected  'jj  Qfiller,  in  bia  work  "  De  tilu  tt  On- 
iritu SgTaaitanm,^  p.  177.  — M.  S«Tin,  in  hia  **Re- 
ektrduB  avltwit  et  Us  <»iKa  ie  PkHittm^  (Mm. 
4e  FAemL  in  huer.,  vol.  13,  p.  1,  aeqq-),  miintuiis 
tint  Philbtna  wu  t  \  jpil  of  laocrttea ;  Q6Uer,  how- 
ttm,  rintwa  Tei;  concluaiTelj,  that  Serin  wh  mialed 
by  ■comipt  pamgein  Cicero  {ie  Oral.,  t,  S3},  where, 
bwtMd  of  "Pkiluli,*'  we  ooght  to  read  "PkiliMei," 
ud  where  the  rererenee  can  onl^  be  to  Pbiliacua  tbe 
Milratan.  {GHUer,  Op.  eii.,  p.  tlS,  gem. — Dion. 
Hdl.,  Dt  Yet.  Script,  cent.  (<)«.,'  ed  Ratie,  vol.  fi, 
p.  4S7).— id.,  Eput.  ad  Cn.  Pomp.  (Op  ,  vol.  6,  p. 
7MV— ScASa,  Hitt.  iM.  Or.,  *ol.  8,  p.  177,  uqq.— 
SunU-Croix,  ExMun  dtt  Hist.  tAlex.,  p.  IS.) 

Philo,  I.  a  autu&i^,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great  Hiia  ia  evident  from  tbe  circainetance  of  hia 
having  made  i  sutue  of  HepbMtion.   (  Tc/um,  Or*/. 

Or.,  56.)  Tbia  artiat  ia  nndoubtedir  referred  to 
in  1  woII-knowQ  inscription  jpvtu  WWer  (Am., 
SOS. — Compare  Spokn,  Hue.  Enid.  Antiq.,  S8%.— 
Ckukull,  Anttq.  Ariat,  p.  69.  teqq. — Jaeobt,  Anlkol. 
Gr..  8, 1,  p.  19i.-~StUig,  Dia.  Art.,  *.  ■  H.  A 
native  of  Byxantinm,  who  floiiriahed  about  150  B.C. 
He  muat  not  be  confounded  with  the  architect  Philo, 
who,  in  the  time  of  tbe  orator  Ljrcurgoa,  built  the  ar 
seul  ID  the  PUmo. — Philo  of  Bytantinin  wu  the  au- 
thor of  atreatiee  having  rdatioa  to  mechanica,  in  fire 
b9^,  t/  which  only  the  Itat  two  remain  to  oa.  Ilieie 
treat  of  the  making  of  miaaile  weapona  {Be^KoUxA, 
K  "Opyavoiroilxd),  of  the  construction  of  tower* ,  walla, 
ditchea,  as  well  as  other  works  required  for  tbe  siege 
of  cities.  There  is>ascribed  to  htm  slao  ■  work  on 
■Jie  "  Sevtn  Wmdert  tftkt  Worit'  (Uepl  rOv  'Bvt& 
Oraiiaruir).  These  vronders  are,  the.gardena  of  Se- 
miramia,  tbe  pyramida  of  Egrpt,  the  statae  of  Japiler 
at  CHympia,  tlie  coloaaoa  of  Rhodes,  the  walls  of  Bab- 
ykm,  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Epheaua,  and  the  Mauao- 
leum.  The  last  chapter  of  the  work,  however,  is  want- 
ing, acil  the  Isst  but  one  is  in  a  very  mntilated  state. 
It  ia  a  production  of  venr  little  value,  excepting  the 
ebapter  which  treats  of  the  Coloeaus  of  Rhodes,  and 
tbo  fragment  that  remains  of  tbe  deaeriptioa  of  Ibe 
Epheoian  temple,  two  monuments  which  Phib  himaolf 
saw.  As  be  no  doubt  bad  alao  beheld  the  tomb  of 
Hauaolua,  we  have  to  regret  the  loas  of  tbe  last  chap- 
ter, in  which  tjia  was  described.  Tte  style,  however, 
of  this  work  iidicatea  a  more  recent  writer  than  tbe 
author  of  the  heXoirodxi.  The  twt.  hooka  of  the  trea- 
tise relating  to  Missiles,  dw.,  an  to  be  finmd  tn  tbo 
collection  of  the  <■  Ancient  MathemaUciaos'*  (JfcfAe- 
maliei  Vtttrtt,  Pari;  1693,  p.  40-104).  The  first 
five  chapters  of  the  "  Seven  Wonders"  were  published, 
for  tbe  Erst  time,  by  Leo  Allatius,  Rom.,  1640,  Svo, 
with  a  very  careless  Latin  version.  A  corrected  edi- 
tion was  given  by  De  Boiseieo,  who  accompanied  M. 
de  Crequi  in  hia  embassy  to  Rome,  and  deliTered  ■ 
barangiio  before  Urban  VITI.  This  edition  was  cor- 
ncted  by  the  Vatican  MS.,  and  appeared  at  the  end 
of  the  Ibis  of  Ovid  publislied  in  16SI,  at  the  Lyons 
press,  Svo.  It  is  rarely  met  w=tb,  and  wia  unknown 
to  Bast,  who,  when  the  Vatican  MS.  was  brought  to 
Puis,  paUishcd  the  variations  contained  in  it,  though 
tbn  were  already  given  in  tbe  edition  of  Boiaaieu. 
TbU  cditior.  rf  Boiaaieu  swarms  with  lypc^raphical 
■nfs ;  bat  it  is  accompanied  by  a  good  Latin  ver- 
«HL  The  edition  of  Allatiui,  corrected  by  Grotiovi- 
ae,  wu  reprinted  in  tbe  T%eiaurua  Antiq.  Crit.,  vol. 
7,  with  the  fragment  of  the  sixth  chapter,  which  Hoi- 
atwiius  bad  found.  Teuchei  promised  a  new  edition 
in  1811,  but  it  never  saw  tlie  light,  the  editor  having 
ii^  before  he  could  complete  it.  In  1816,  Orelu 
nMiahed  a  new  edition,  with  the  text  corrected  after 
Boiaaiea  and  Bast,  and  with  "  Teatimmia  Velentm," 
&c.  This  ia  the  beat  edition :  it  contains  also  the 
fragments  of  tbe  Sophist  Callinicus,  and  of  Adrisn  of 
rrrt    iSchSU,  Hist.  hU.  St.,  vol.  9,  p.  aVT.—Hi^- 


mmn,  Ltx.  BiUi^.,  vol.  3,  p.  S34.)— IIL  CtMrnt, 
for  distinction'  sake,  Judana  ClovdaZbf)  or  "  the  Jaw,*- 
waa  a  native  of  Atetaodroa,  i  member  of  •  sacae 
ilotal  famiiv,  and  flourished  abont  40  A.D.  He  b^ 
longed  to  Uie  aect  of  tbe  Pharisees,  aitd  wma  a  great 
ualot  for  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  On  occasiob  of 
a  tnmult  which  nad  taken  place  at  Alezandrea,  lbs 
Hellenistic  Jews  of  this  ei^  sent  him  to  Rome  to  ca^ 
IT  their  justification  before  tbe  Empenw  Celtgnla  ;  bM 
the  latter  refosed  to  receive  him  into  hie  prcence 
Philo  was  a  man  of  great  learoii^.  He  had  esiafiiBy 
studied  all  tbe  Oreeian  syatems  [diiloeoplift  mmi  m 
made  an  admirable  use  of  thie  knowledge  in  mevam 
plisbing  the  object  which  he  bad  in  view,  of  preaeatiag 
the  pagans,  namely,  with  tbe  aacred  Seripturea  of  In 
nation  as  the  perfection  of  all  honun  wisdom.  Of  aB 
the  systems  of  profane  ^loaopfay,  no  one  anited  his 
views  so  well  .i>  the  i^tonio.  His  inclioatiaa  to- 
watds  a  cMitffll^tive  life  waa  nuttnied  by  tha 
iil  of  Plalo*s  writings,  vrfaile  tbeir  mystetioae  tendea- 
cy  served  to  inflame  hit  imagiDation.  Tbe  idaas  et 
l^ato  were  amalgamated  with  Philo'a  doctrine  ia^)ect- 
ing  the  Seripturea,  uid  he  may  tbas  be  resanfea  as 
the  precursor  of  Uiat  strange  philosophy  sraidi,  om 
burtdred  and  fifty  years  after  hia  time,  devekiped  ks^ 
In  Egypt.  The  style  of  I^lo  is  exfrnaaly  meddbd 
after  vmx  of  Plato.  A  perusal  of  his  work*,  vriiich  era 
quite  numerous,  is  not  only  interesting  for  tbe  stody 
of  the  New-PIatonie  philosophy,  but  extremely  impor- 
tant for  understsnding  the  Septuagint  and  tbe  books  of 
the  New  Testament.  Mai  discovered,  in  2816,  some 
unedited  fragmenU  of  this  writtf.  An  Annaoian  inu»- 
latioD  was  abo  found  at  Lemben,  Is  GaUeia,  Inr  Zoh- 
rab,  an  Armenian,  in  1791,  nrfiien  contsmed  tnirteeB 
NToduetione  of  Philo,  of  which  eight  do  longer  exist  in 
Gredt.  (Maii-de  Pkiioms  Judat  H  Buatha  PaaqiUi 
scriptia  ineditii  Diiterlatio,  Mediolani,  1816,  Bvo.j 
Tbe  best  edition  of  Philo  is  that  of  Mangey,  JjuU^ 
174S,  3  vols.  fol. :  tbe  latest  ia  that  of  Ricbltf,  fona- 
ing  the  aecond  part  of  tbe  "  BiUiotheea  Saefa,"  £qa*., 
18S8-1830, 8  vola.  ISmo.  It  contains  mereh'  tbe  text, 
lie  two  in>rfcs  found  by  Hai  wan  pablisbed  at  Milaa 
hi  181S,8vo,  and  Aucber  published  at  Venice,  in  I8SS, 
a  Latin  translation  of  the  three  works  of  Philo,  of 
which  Zohrab  bad  found  tbe  Armenian  text  The 
Hebrew  Lexicon  of  Philo,  which  exists  oalj  in  a  Latin 
version,  and  which  is  found  in  no  adition  of  his  wotka, 
is  contained  in  the  second  volume  of  tha  wcAa  of  St, 
Jerome,  published  in  Pans,  ISas.  {SMa^WuA.Ui. 
Or.,  vol.  S,  p.  6S,  Meeq.— Hoffmann,  Lex.  KiUegr., 
vol.  3,  p.  3S&,  Ht.) — ^Tv.  An  epigrammatic  poet,  wba 
flourished  from  tne  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Hadrian. 
He  celebrated,  in  a  aepsrate  production,  tbe  reign  of 
the  latter.  Eudocia  sUtes  (p.  434^  that  be  comp(3aed 
four  bocjts  of  epinams.  Only  one  small  Aaticn  re- 
mains. (Jacobs,  Catd.  Poet.  J^igr.,  p.  99t.) — T. 
A  fntive  of  I.Arissa,  the  pupil  ana  ancceaeor  of  Cli- 
tomachus  in  the  chair  of  Uie  New  Academy.  Re 
also  taught  at  Rome,  having  retirod  to  that  city  from 
Athens  during  the  Hiihrsdatie  war,  B.C.  100.  By 
some  be  has  iMen  considered  the  founder  of  a  Plmrik 
Academy.  Philo  confined  «  epiiciam  to  a  contradic- 
tion of  the  meU)Aysics  of  the  Stoics  and  tlmr  pretend- 
ed criteria  of  knowledge :  be  contndictad  tbe  sphere 
of  logic  ;  made  moral  plulost^y  naerely  a  natter  of 
public  instruction  ;  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  lha 
Old  and  New  Academies  equally  doubted  the  certain- 
ty of  speculative  knowledge.  Cicero  was  one  of  Us 
auditors,  and  o^en  makes  mentitm  of  bim  in  bia  wri> 
tings.  (Tetuumatm,  Monad Hi^.  PitJot.,  p.  1S4^ 
Compare  SchSlt,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  voL  5,  p.  198.) 

PfltLOCT&Txs,  a  Theasaliin  prince,  aoo  of  pmas  ot 
I^san,  king  of  Melibcea.  According  to  tbe  account  ot 
ApoUodorus  and  othera,  -  which  we  have  followed  in 
tbe  narrative  of  tbe  death  of  Hercules,  that  hero  gave 
bis  bow  and  airowi  to  Poeaa,  father  of  Fliikictctaa,  a* 
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K  reward  for  h&Ting  kindled  hw  funeral  pile  on  Moant 
CEl^  when  all  hit  inunediite  fdloweia  declined  ao  to 
do.  A  diSeient  rorm,  bowerwr,  ia  given  to  the  atoiy 
by  Hjrginua  and  otbei  autboriLie*.  woo  make  Herenlea 
to  twve  bestowed  the  gifl  on  Pbiloctetw,  ibe  aon,  for 
hsviog  performed  the  same  service  which  othai  mythol- 
offistSBssign  to  the  father.  {Hygin.,fab.,  36. — Schd. 
md  Horn.,  11.  6  -  Ovid,  Met.,  9, 234.— Sm>.  «d  JBn., 
8^  40S. — Manekei ,  ad  Hygin.,  I.  c.)  Sophocles,  asaiD, 
diflbn  from  both  accounta,  in  asaigning  the  taslt  of 
kindling  the  pile  to  Hylias,  the  eon  of  the  hero  biio- 
aelf.  (Soph  ,  Track.,  1211,  1270,  1273.)  —  I%ilocte- 
toa,  as  one  of  the  suiters  of  Helen,  was  compelled  to 
take  part  in  the  war  cgaiost  Prism.  He  led  the  fnces 
of  Methone,  Thaumat-ia,  Melibcea,  and  Olixon,  and 
sailed  from  Aulis,  along  witb  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  lo 
the  land  of  Troy.  He  was  mt,  bomver,  aoffeted  to 
temain  for  any  long  time  an  inmate  of  the  Grecian 
camp.  A  very  oSeosive  wound  in  his  foot,  and  the 
lond  and  ill-omened  cries  of  eufTering  which  he  waa 
constantly  uttering,  induced  the  GreeKs  to  move  htm  ) 
from  their  vicinity,  and,  having  transported  him  to  the 
island  of  Lemnoa,  they  treacberouaiy  left  him  there. 
Ulysaea  is  said  to  have  ^nned  and  execoted  the  deed. 
iSoph.,  PhUoet.,  5.)  The  cansea  of  the  woond  of 
niiloctelea  are  differently  staled  by  mythologista. 
Some  ascribe  it  to  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  which  Juno 
sent  to  attack  him,  because  he  had  kindled  the  funeral 
pile  far  Hercules,  and  had  collected  hia  asbea ;  and 
th^  make  him  to  have  received  the  wound  in  the  ial- 
and  of  Lemnos,  and  to  have  been  there  abantlbned  by 
lite  Greeks.  {Hygin..,  fab.,  103.)  Th.i  scfaoliaat  on 
Hoaiec  (iZ.,  3.  732)  says  that  be  was  bitten  in  Lem- 
noa, at  the  altar  of  Minerva  somamed  Chrysa  (com- 

Eire  PhUoalTolu;  Icon.,  p.  663,  ed.  Morell),  while 
ictys  of  Crete  (2,  14)  and  Txetzes  {ad  Lywpkr., 
911)  muke  him  to  have  received  his  wound  in  the  city 
of  ChrrsB,  near  Troy.  Otbera,  aeain,  laid  the  scene 
of  the  fable  in  the  small  island  of  Nee,  near  Leninos. 
{Steph.  Byz.,*.  v.  N^<u.)  Tbeoeritus  says  that  he  was 
woondedoy  the  serpent  while  ctmtemplating  the  tomb 
of  Troilus,  in  the  tomple  of  the  Thymbnsan  Apollo. 
{Mettrt.  ad  Lueophr.,  912.)  Finally,  the  acholiast  on 
Sophocles  telu  us  that  Philoctetes  was  bitten  on  the 
■bore  of  I^emnoa,  while  in  the  act  of  raising  an  sitsr  to 
Hwenlea.  {ScJui.  ad  Soph.,  PkiloeL,  269.)— The 
Graeks,  faaTbg  been  infarmed  by  an  onde  that  Troy 
eonld  not  be  taken  without  the  arrows  of  Herenlea, 
despatched  Ulyases  and  Pyrrhua  to  Lemnoa,  to  oive 
I^iloctetet  to  put  an  end,  by  his  presence,  to  the 
tedioas  siege.  The  chief,  whose  resentment  towards 
tbe  Greeks,  and  especially  towards  Ulysses,  the  imme- 
diate (ffomoter  of  his  removal  from  the  camp,  was  still 
voabated,  refused  to  eomidj  with  tbnr  aommonft  and 
would  have  persisted  in  hie  nfusal  bad  not  Hereulea 
a^taared,  and  enjoined  upon  him,  on  a  promise  that  his 
woonds  should  be  cured,  to  accede  to  the  request  that 
was  made  of  him.  Philoctetes  accordingly  returned  to 
tbe  camp  before  Troy,  where  be  was  cnred  by  Machs- 
on,  and  where  he  particularly  distineuiaheJ  himself  by 
bis  Talour,  and  by  bis  doxCerity  in  iLe  use  of  Uia  bow. 
Paris,  among  others,  fell  by  hia  hand.  ( Tzetx.  ad  Ly- 
sqrfa'.,  911.— Jfygm.,  fob.,  112,  114.)  Philoctetes 
•orvived  the  siege ;  but,  instead  of  returning  to  Greece, 
settled  with  his  followers  in  Italy,  where  he  founded 
city  of  Petilia  in  tbe  territory  of  the  prultii.  ( Kir- 
gU,  Jan.,  3,  401.)— Servius,  in  his  commentary  on 
Virgil,  gives  another  and  very  difieient  legend  con- 
eeming  the  TbessaliaD  hwo.  According  to  this  ver- 
aioD  of  the  fal^,  Philoetetee  waa  tbe  conqianion  and 
friettd  of  HeRolea,  and  the  latter,  just  before  hi*  death, 
eojoiocd  upon  him,  with  an  oath,  not  to  diaclose  where 
U*  aahes  were  interred,  and  be  gave  him,  on  condi- 
tion of  bis  preserving  the  secret,  His  bow  and  arrowa. 
When  the  Greeks  were  informed  by  the  oracle  that 
TroT  could  not  be  taken  without  tbe  arrows  of  Hercu- 
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lea,  tbey  went  in  quest  of  Philoctetes  (nno,  acctndina 
to  this  account,  had  not  gone  to  the  Trojan  war),  ana 
made  inqniries  of  hiiL  respecting  the  aon  of  Alcmaaa. 
At  first,  Pbitoctetea  pretended  not  to  know  whore  ba 
waa ;  at  len^b,  however,  he  informed  them  that  he  was 
dead.  The  Greeks  then  u^ng  him  to  declare  where 
the  hero  waa  buried,  Philoctetea,  in  order  to  evade  bis 
oath,  struck  the  ground  with  his  foot,  without  uiteriog 
a  word,  and  the  spot  waa  discovered.  He  himself  wat 
then  led  away  to  the  war ;  but,  not  long  afler,  one  ol 
the  arrows  faU  on  tbe  foot  with  which  ha  had  betrajad 
tho  burial-place  of  Heraulei^  and  uflicted  a  punfo) 
and  moat  noisome  wound.  Tbe  Greeks  for  a  long 
time  bore  with  him  on  account  of  the  oracle.  At 
laat,  their  patience  beios  exhauated,  and  the  stench  of 
the  wound,  together  wiui  ibe  cries  of  the  sufferer,  be- 
ing (|aita  iasnppwt^ile,  Philoctetea  was  conveyed  lo 
'he  island  of  Lemnoa,  hia  airowe  being  fiiat  taken  froip 
nim.  Hia  wound  pro\enting  a  return  to  bis  native 
country,  he  sailed  from  Lemnos  to  Italy,  and  founded 
Petilia ;  and  here  he  waa  finally  cured.  (Serv.  ac 
Virg.t  JEn.,  3,  401.)  Sc^ocles  has  made  the  suffer- 
inga  of  Philoctetes  the  subject  of  one  of  his  tragediee. 
(Vk  Sophoolea  ) 

PnLOLina,  a  Pythagorean  philoeopher,  bom  at  Cio 
tona,  but  who  afterward  lived  at  Thebes,  aud  also  ai 
Heracles.  He  waa  a  disciplo  of  Archytas,  and  flou^ 
iahed  in  the  time  of  Plato.  It  waa  from  him  that  Pla- 
to purchased  the  written  records  of  the  Pythagoreai 
system,  contrary  to  an  express  oath  taken  by  the  aoci- 
ety  of  Pythagoreans,  pledging  themselves  to  keep  se- 
cret the  mysteries  of  their  sect.  Plutarch  relatea,  that 
Philolaus  was  one  of  the  peraon*  who  escaped  from 
the  house  which  was  burned  by  Cylon  during  tbe  lilo 
of  Pythagoras ;  but  thia  account  cannot  be  correcL 
PliilolauB  waa  contemporary  with  Plato ;  and,  there- 
fore, certainly  not  witb  PythsAorae.  Interfering  in  at 
fairs  of  sute,  he  fell  a  sacriSce  to  political  jealousy. 
Philolaus  treated  tbe  doctrinea  of  nature  with  great 
subtlety,  but,  at  the  aame  time,  wiUi  great  ohaeiuitjr  i 
referri^  everything  that  eziata  to  maibamatical  pnii> 
ciplee.  He  tau^t  that  the  world  is  one  whole,  which 
has  a  fiery  centre,  about  which  tbe  ten  celeatial  suberes 
revolve,  heaven,  the  sun,  the  plaueta,  the  eartL,  and 
the  moon. — At  Tbebes,  Philolaus  vra*  the  teacher  ol 
Simmias  and  Cebes,  before  they  came  to  Socrates  at 
Athens.  {PlaL,  PhtU.,  p.  61.)  F^agmraiU  of  the 
writings  of  this  philosopher  have  come  oovm  to  us,  tbt 
genuineness  of  which  has  been  satisfactorily  establish- 
ed by  B€ckh  in  bts  two  treatises.  {BiciK  de  PU- 
tonico ISytlemaU,  dec,  HtUdh.,  lB10,4to.— K,PM- 
daot  MM  Pythagoreera  Lehrnt,  dec..  Bertix,  1819, 
8f0.— £«jieW,  HUt.  pliU.,wl  I,  p.  411,  leq.—Rit- 
Ur,  Hist.  PhUoa.,  vol  I,  p.  348,  m;.) 

FaiLOiiiLA,  daughter  of  Fkndion,  king  of  Athene, 
and  sister  to  Procne,  who  bad  married  Tereos,  kii^  of 
Thrace,  (fid.  I^ndion.)  Procne  became  by  Tenui 
the  mother,  of  a  son  named  Itys  ;  but,  after  living  some 
time  in  Thrace,  she  became  desirous  of  seeing  bet  sis- 
ter, and,  at  her  request,  Tereua  went  to  Athens,  and 
prevailed  on  Pandion  to  let  Philomela  accompany  hiir 
back  to  Thrace.  On  the  way  thither  be  violated  bn 
and,  fearing  the  truth  might  be  discovered,  he  cut 
her  tongue  and  confined  her.  She  contrived,  however. 
t6  communicate  her  story  to  her  sister  by  means  ^ 
characters  woven  into  a  p«)IoB  or  robe.  Procne, 
who  had  been  informed  by  Tereus  that  abe  bed  died 
by  the  way,  and  who  had  for  some  time  been  plunged 
in  the  areateat  affliction  for  her  loaa,  now  aought  her 
out  UM  released  h« ;  and,  IdUioKbci  own  aen  Ihrs, 
aerrod  op  his  fleeb  to  his  ftther.  The  two  sister*  fled 
away;  and  Tereus,  discovering  the  truth,  pursued 
them  with  an  axe.  Finding  ihaiaseWes  nearly  ovw- 
taken,  they  prayed  to  the  ^s  lo  change  them  inte 
birds:  Procne  immediately  became  a n^ratn^ofc (uq- 
Aiv),  and  Philomela  a  nomUott  (xtUouw),  Terent 
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i*w  alM  cbanged,  «nd  bacuna  ■  Moofoo  Ihro^). 
{ApOhd.,  3,  n.—Ovid,  Met.,  6,  4S4.  seq.—ifygin., 
fmb.,  'U.—Sdul.  «1  AriMiopk.,  Av.,  2l2.—Eu£)CM, 
3S7.)— Like  lo  many  otbeca,  this  stoiy  ia  UAi  with  cod- 
•idaible  Tuiattant.  According  to  lome,  Tereua  had 
mAf  e<nc«iTed  s  paation  for  Philomela,  eod  be  ob- 
tained her  in  mtrriage  b;  pretending  tint  Procne  was 
imi.  (ApoUod^  L  c. — liygm.,  L  c.)  Again,  there 
ii  gmt  diaerepance  reapecting  the  tranaronnation, 
•DM  aaying  that  Procne,  othen  that  Philomela,  wa» 
tin  iiigbtiD^e.  This  laat,  which  baa  the  aignificatioo 
ef  the  name  in  ita  favour  (PbilomeU  being  totig-lov' 
ing),  was  not,  however,  the  prevalent  opinion.  It  waa 
•bo  nid  %\ut  Tereua  waa  changed  uio  a  hawk,  and 
that  Itye  became  a  wood-pigeoo-— The  lemod  we  bare 
beie  been  giving  is  one  of  tboee  invent^  to  Kconnt 
myUiicaUj  for  ue  habita  and  propertiee  of  animals. 
The  twitter  of  the  awallow  aounda  like  Jily*.  i^*  j  Uie 
note  of  die  ni^tingale  was  legarded  aa  lagubEiDua,  and 
the  hoopoo  chaaes  tbaso  biids.  {EmgUUfa  Mi/lkol- 
<OT,  p.  879,  Mff.) 

PrilopStob,  tbe  snnitiM  of  uw  fewth  Ptolemj  of 
Effvpt.   iVid.  Ptoknunu.) 

Philopockbh,  a  diatinguiahed  general  of  the  Achv- 
an  league,  bom  at  MegaTopolis.  in  Arcadia,  and  edu- 
cated onder  the  beat  master*.  He  was  no  sooner  able 
to  bear  arms,  than  he  entered  among  the  trot^  which 
Ibe  citj  of  Megah^lia  sent  to  nuke,  iocorstons  into 
Loconia,  and  in  ibeeo  tonwds  nemr  failad  to  give  some 
lomaritaUe  proof  of  hia  prudence  and  nlour.  When 
Cleomenss,  king  of  SparU,  attacked  Megalopolis, 
PbilopanD*«  greatlj  aigtulized  hiaa^  among  the  de- 
fenders C  ibe  place.  He  diatinguiahed  himself  no 
less,  some  time  after  this,  in  the  battle  of  Sellasia, 
wboe  Antigonoa  Doson  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
deonwDes,  B.C.  328.  Antigimus,  who  had  bean  an 
eyowitnese  of  his  gallant  bdiavionr,  and  vrbo  admired 
bia  tslenU  and  virtues,  offered  him  a  eoakiderable 
UKDOund  in  bis  innv,  but  Pbilopoemen  declined  it, 
becanae  be  knew,  as  Ptntarcb  observes,  that  ho  could 
Mt  bear  to  be  under  the  direction  of  another.  Not 
cboostog,  however,  to  remain  idle,  and  hearing  that 
there  was  war  in  Crete,  be  sailed  to  that  island  to  ez- 
eieise  and  improve  his  miliury  talenta.  When  be 
had  aerved  there  for  aome  time,  he  returned  home  with 
Ugh  reputation,  and  was  inunediately  appointed  by  the 
Aebvana  genenl  of  tbe  horse.  In  toe  exerciae  of  this 
command,  be  acquitted  bioiself  witfa  aignal  ability ;  so 
much  ao,  in  fact,  that  the  Ach«an  horae,  heretofore  of 
no  reputation,  soon  became  famous  over  all  Greece, 
2e  was  not  long  after  appointed  to  tbe  emnmand  of 
all  Uw  Adnsan  k/mm,  ud  lealonsly  employed  himself 
in  reforming  the  diacipiine  of  tfie  army,  uid  infoaing 
a  proper  apirit  into  Im  soldiers  of  Uie  republic.  An 
opportunity  occurred  soon  after  this,  of  aacettaining 
bow  the  troops  bad  profited  by  his  instruction.  Me- 
ebanidaa,  tyrant  of  Lacedamon,  with  a  nomerous  and 
powerful  srmy,  was  watching  a  favonrafale  moment  to 
anbdoallie  whole  of  the  Pdoponoeeus.  Aasoon,tben,  i 
as  intelligeaee  waa  brou^t  that  he  bad  attacked  tbe  : 
Mantineans,  Philopoemen  took  the  field  against  him,  ! 
and  defeated  and  uew  him.  The  Lacedemonians  lost  : 
OB  this  occasion  above  8000  men,  of  whom  4000  were  ' 
left  dead  upon  the  field.  The  Achnans,  in  commem- 1  < 
oration  of  toe  valour  of  niilopmmen,  set  op  at  Delphi  1 
a  brazen  statue,  refMcaantiiu  khn  in  the  very  act  of  • 

aying  the  tyrant.    At  a  aabseqneat  period,  bowever, 
he  ei^ieiienced  «  revme  of  fortune ;  for,  having  ven-  i 
ttued  to  engage  in  a  naval  battle  with  Nabia,  the  auc- 
eessor  of  Machanidss,  he  was  not  only  defeated,  but  i 
in  danger  of  being  lost  throngh  the  leaky  condition  of  < 
bis  own  vessel,  vrtiieh  waa  an  old  one  fitted  up  for  the  i 
oceasimi.    His  want  of  skill,  however,  on  this  element 
was  amply  compensated  not  kog  after  by  a  victory  . 
over  tlM  land  Ibicee  of  UMenaatTteemauiHed.byNa-  i 
^  in  person,  tbe  cMattr  put  «C  wfaon  vrate  cot  off  ' 
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.  j  When  Nabia  bad  been  asaasaiaatod  by  dH^t^m 

,  I  (vid.  Nabis),  Philopmmen  performed  ano^  disiiD- 

faished  aervice  fw  bis  couotiymen,  by  iniouD^  tha 
partans  to  join  the  Achnan  lea,oue.    Spaita,  iwleed, 
1  waa  an  acquiaition  of  no  aowll  iuportance  to  tbe  ctn- 
'  federaey,  of  which       was  now  become  a  mcmbB. 
I  It  was  also  a  most  acceptable  service  to  tbe  priociia! 
I  Lacedatmonians,  who  hoped  beneefcnth  to  have  tnato 
the  guardian  of  their  newly-iecovered  freedom.  Hat 
ing  sold,  therefore,  tbe  house  and  property  of  Niln 
by  a  public  decree,  tbey  voted  the  money,  «titi 
amounted  to  ISO  taleou,  to  Philopcsmen,  and  dete 
mined  to  send  it  by  persons  deputed  from  tbeit  cm 
number.   But  so  hub  waa  the  private  cbaiactcroTtk 
illoatrioos  Hnelon^tan,  ihet  it  was  a  difficsh  nanti 
to  find  any  indiviaual  who  would  ventnie  to  qnk  ts 
bim  on  tbe  subject.   At  laat,  one  Timolaia,  who  w 
connected  with  Philopoemen  by  tbe  ties  of  ho^attii^, 
undertook  the  task ;  but  when  he  went  to  Megalopotii, 
and  observed  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  his  pnnic 
life,  be  uttered  not  a  wind  re^tecting  the  preset^  tiia, 
haviiu  aeefgoad  ant^ier  cause  for  his  visit,  tctnned  to 
IiseeoismoD.   He  waa  aoit  a  aecnid  Ume,  but  slill 
could  not  mention  the  money.    In  a  third  viilt,  be  m- 
trodoced  the  subject  with  much  hesitation,  and  stated 
to  htm  the  kiod  intentions  of  Sparta.  Bat  Fhilopts- 
men  immediately  declined  the  ofiwr,  sad,  going  himself 
to  Lacedamon,  advised  tbe  people  not  to  iemft  the 
good  with  the  numer,  but  to  emjuoy  it  ntber  in  ailoi 
mg  die  opposition  01  the  bad.   And  yet  It  was  in 
same  city  that  be  afterward  inflieied,  as  the  general  of 
the  Acbiaan  league,  an  act  of  aevere  intimidaliDD ;  fot 
Lacedamon  having  violated  the  terms  of  the  compact, 
her  walls  were  demoIislK^  by  Philopcsmen,  the  mtti 
tu^s  of  Lycnrgus  were  abolished,  and  the  laws  ef 
the  Achsans  were  established  in  their  room.  Not 
long  after  this  the  city  oi  Meseeoe  withdrew  fives  ihi 
Acusan  league,  and  a  war  was  the  ccaaeqaenee,  n 
which  the  foreee  of  the  eonfederuy  proved  allogeAai 
superior,  until  their  sacceas  was  turned  into  mmming 
by  a  great  and  most -unexpected  disaster.  Pbilopo- 
men  was  su^vised  by  the  enemy  when  pswog  wiui  a 
small  pai^  of  cavauy  throngb  *  difficult  d^le.  It 
waa  tbougbt  that  be  mi^t  have  escaped  by  tbe  aid  of 
some  light-enned  Tfarscians  and  Ci^sns  in  bis  bai>d : 
bat  be  would  not  quit  tbe  boreemen,  whom  he  bad 
recently  selected  from  Ute  jioblest  of  the  AciMns  -, 
and,  while  he  was  loingiog  up  the  rear,  sad  bravely 
covering  the  retreat,  hia  boru  fell  onder  bim.  He 
was  seventy  years  old,  and  weakened  bj  recent  tiA- 
ness ;  and  he  lay  stunned  and  motionless  voder  his 
bona  till  lu  was  found  by  the  Measeoiana.   Tbe  psf 
alar  feeling  was  fn  his  favour,  unce  it  was  iHBCmbacd 
thst  the  Meesenian  state  had  formerly  recarai  in- 
portent  benefits  at  bis  handa ;  but  tbemsgistrateswefs 
oostile,  most  of  them  having  been  the  aatbnn  of  the 
revolt,  and  it  was  resolved  by  them  that  FhilDpcDee 
should  die.   He  wae  accordingly  compelled  to  ditnk 
acapofpoiBOiL   Hie  eulogy  u  snnUBed  tqi  by  Folyb- 
ins  with  tbe  words,  that  in  forty  yeeia*  dotiiiK  vftch 
be  played  a  distinguished  pert  in  a  democrstkal  com- 
munitv,  he  never  incutred  tbe  enmi^  of  the  pesftr. 
though  be  spoke  sod  acted  freely  and  boldly,  nor  cvci 
courted  popular  favour  by  unworthy  connjiaiir*. — Wr 
have  a  biography  of  him  by  Platarcb.   (Tb^^  %  40 
— Ji,  a,  67,  Mff^K,  11, 10,  &e.~nc  m  Fiji,) 
PrilostrItds,  I.  Flavins,  sumamed,  trnX^SuetioB' 
sake,  the  elder,  was  the  son  of  Rulostr^os  af  Tiwamaa. 
who  is  represented  to  us  as  one  of  tbe  greatsa*  ontm 
of  bia  time.    He  lived  towards  tbe  end  of  tbe  eeeoM 
eeotniy  of  our  era,  at  the  court  of  tbe  Eaqiezm'  Sf  ^ 
tiauns  Severus,  kA  at  tbe  commniceineot  of 
third,  under  Alexander.   It  vras  to  pleas*  dw  Smfgtf 
Jnlia,  the  wife  of  Sevenis,  who  bad  a  stroaf  ptcdiWc 
tieti  for  fitntiy  pimaiu«  dut  Ftukutntna  eotuumli: 
tbe  moat  famoae  of  bis  ••ocka.  tbe  Ltfk  tg  I— goaMsr 
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^  7V>M  ('AmAAuv&v  Tot  Tvaviuf  Btof),  »  welU 
knowD  cbtrtataB  aixl  wondet-workw,  wiion  hia  biog- 
apbar  wiabss  to  mprewnt  as  a  mipomatunl  betiu;. 
lieiic*  EoupiuB  of  Sardia,  in  Bpeakiog  of  tbit  boo£, 
iWMik^  thtt,  intteul  of  being  called  the  Life  of  Apol- 
^loa,  it  ought  to  be  entitled,  e  History  of  Uu  wit  of 
Ood  urdo  men  (dsov  Imd^fUav  tc  6v$potro»f  i$eov 
mActv).  Three  writen  bef>n  the  time  of  RUloatra- 
to*  bed  ^ven  Livee  of  ApolloiuDi,  namely,  Dunia  of 
I  fiiwa,  hu  friend,  and  two  unknown  writers,  MaiimiM 
eod  Mffngwwe.  Their  weilu  were  of  eervice  to 
PLUoelmlae  in  fruning  hie  eon^huioo ;  e  eonqfiiletion 
entinly  deatitate  ^  enticil  ■nan|eineiit,  fflled  with 
the  jMrt  tbeurd  fables,  and  swarming  witli  geograph- 
ie*l  errors  and  with  tnechrooisms.  And  jret,  notwitb- 
•n^diog  these  so  serioos  defects,  the  work  is  useful 
Cor  an  MqatintaDce  wiUi  the  Pythsgorean  i^losophy, 
end  the  nistory  of  the  emperors  who  ni^ined  after 
Noo. — A  qoMtion  naturally  preseole  itself  u  nUtion 
to  this  sii^lar  piece  of  biography.  Did  RiilostrUtH, 
in  vrriting  it,  wiib  to  parody  uie  life  sod  miracles  of 
like  divine  founder  of  out  religion  1  It  is  difficult  to 
exculpate  him  from  such  an  intention.  Various  par^ 
tirulsrs  in  the  biography  of  Apolloniaa,  such  as  the 
annuDciation  of  his  nativity,  nude  to  hia  inotbat  iff  Pro- 
MiB ;  the  Hiesroation  of  this  Egyptian  dinni^  in  the 
person  of  ApoUoniua ;  the  minclee  by  which  hie  Intb 
was  accompanied ;  those  that  are  attributed  to  the  in- 
dividual himself;  and  his  ascension  into  heaven,  ap- 
pear borrowed  from  the  life  of  our  Saviour ;  and  within 
ess  than  a  century  after  Philostralus  wrote,  in  the 
time  of  DioclesisD,  Hierocles  of  Niconwdia  opposed 
this  wwk  to  the  gospels.  Hnet  was  the  first  tut  m> 
eribed  ta  evil  intention  to  Philoetrstos  (JTcmoMeJr. 
EoaMg.  Pt0po$.,  9,  c.  147) ;  while  the  opposite  side 
is  maintained  by  Meiners  (Gegek.  der  Wistenack., 
Ue.,  voL  1,  p.  S68)  and  by  Tiedemann  (Getsf.  der 
Sftatiat.  PkdoM ,  voU  3,  p.  116).— Philostratua  has 
auo  left  us,  oudet  the  title  of  UpolKit  (Her(Aa),  the 
fabulous  history  of  twenty-one  heroes  of  the  Trojan 
mr.  This  woik  « in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
%  Ftenieian  mariber  and  a  vinedieaeK  of  Thrace,  who 
tand  beud  ail  these  putieulaia  from  Uie  Upa  of  Protes- 
lUos.  Another  work  is  the  'EUdvet,  in  two  hooks.  It 
is  a  discourse  on  a  gallery  of  paintings  which  was  at 
Naples,  and  contains  some  valuable  rsmarks  on  the 
state  of  the  arts  at  this  period.  We  have  also  the 
Lhes  of  the  Sophists  (But  SofteT&v},  in  two  books, 
ihe  first  eontaining  the  lives  of  the  ^Uoeop^cal  sopb- 
■ta,  the  second  those  of  the  ifaeloriul.  lie  fittiner 
are  twenty-six  in  number;  the  Utter  Uiir^-threa.  It 
is  an  interesting  work,  and  gitM  *n  amusing  account 
of  the  sophists  of  the  day,  their  vanity  and  impudence, 
their  jealonsies  and  quarrels,  their  corrupt  morals ;  s 
livii^  picture,  in  fine,  of  the  fall  of  the  art  and  the  cor- 
nipUoD  of  literary  man.  There  exist  aleo  from  the 
pen  of  Philostntos  sixty-three  letters,  and  an  epigram 
ID  the  AQtholoffy.  There  are  only  two  edttimis  of  the 
entire  works  of  Philostratua;  that  of  Morell,  Paris, 
1608.  fol.,  and  that  of  Olearius,  Z^.,  1709,  fol. 
The  Utter  is  the  better  one  of  the  two,  although  in 
aameroos  instances  it  only  copies  the  emne  w  the 
fanner.  CMeariiu  is  aaid  to  have  appitqirkted  to  hia 
wm  osa  the  notes  of  Reioesios,  written  on  the  mar- 
mo  of  ft  copy  of  Morell'e  edition,  which  be  obuined 
nom  the  libniy  of  Zeitz  ;  and  then  to  have  destnned 
this  emy.  (HoffmanM,  Lex.  BiiOogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  236.) 
(n  Itw,  Boissonade  published  a  good  edition  of  the 
Aaroica,  from  the  Paris  press,  in  8vo,  and  Welcker 
an  edition  of  the  Eluwef  of  both  the  elder  and  youn^ 
Fhilostratos,  with  archcological  illustrations  by  him- 
•elf.  and  a  commentary  by  F.  Jacoba,  Xipi.,  1835, 
Svo.  Among  the  works  that  may  be  consulted  in  re- 
lation to  Fhilostratos  are  the  following :  Batlgn,  dt 
mrle  et  jtidido  PkOastrati  in  descrihen£s  imagittibiu, 
fUft, .  1793,  ito.—BekkeH  Speeimm  mr.Uet.etob- 


serrat.  in  PhilostnhM,  Acc.  F.  CVea«m  Anmi^ 
HeOeU.,  1818,  8vo.— £«iiu;i»r,  Lectiones  Pkiltstr^ 
tea,  Lvgd,  Bat.,  pars  1,  1816,  Sto-'-Hewte,  Pkiit* 
trati  imagines,  GUting.,  1796,  1801  {Pregr.), 
fol. — Jambs,  Exereitatiomss  Criika  m  aeript.  vtl^ 
vol.  S,  Ups..  1797,  8vo.— II.  A  nephew  of  the  former, 
called,  for  distinction''  sake,  Phik»tratns  the  young- 
er He  was  the  author  of  a  work  which  has  come 
down  to  us  under  the  title  of  EUovec  (like  that  of  t^ 
elder  Philostratus).  It  is  eontsined  in  a  sii^le  book, 
sp^  is  less  a  descriptimi  of  patotinga  that  have  actually 
abilad,  than  a  oriMctioo  «  anl^ta  for  arttsta.  Tbs 
work  is  commonly  printed  along  with  the  Eixtfsvc  W 
the  elder  Philostntos.  The  Utest  and  heat  adititm  U 
that  of  Welcker,  Ups.,  18»6,  8?o.  {Sdm,  Hist 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4.  p.  S88,  seq^.) 

FuiLidTAe,  son  of  Parmeoio.  He  distinguished  him- 
self on  BMBy  oceaaions,  bat  was  at  last  aecoeed  trf 
conspiring  against  the  lifo  of  Alexander.  The  nKU^ 
aieh  was  aneanped  at  Aitaeoaoa  when  iBftmnation  cj 
thie  design  was  bioaght  to  him.  The  informer  was 
B  boy  of  inUmous  elwrscter,  and  the  pmooa  accused 
were  officers,  tbough  not  of  exalted  rank.  The  iiK 
rornter  said,  that  he  had  at  first  told  hia  eecret  to  Phi- 
lous,  who  had  daily  access  to  Alexander,  hot  who  had 
taken  no  notice  of  ft  foe  two  days*  at  the  and  of  whieb 
time,  throu^  tbe  maane  of  anoAer  oflker  nan  AHm- 
KMimi^m  vasaia,  the  iofoimation  was  conveyed  to  tha 
king.  ThU  tloaw  atrong  sonncion  on  Phifotaa,  wImh 
however,  was  not  implic^ed  by  either  the  informer  or  . 
any  of  Uie  accused  in  tbeir  Confessions.  But  Cratems, 
who  had  an  old  jealotiey  against  Philotaa,  on  account 
of  the  favour  wluch  Ihe  Utlar  enioyad  with  the  king, 
encouraged  the  suspicions  of  Awxander,  who  reeol. 
lected  what  Philoies  had  said  at  tba  time  when  tbe 
former  cUimed  Jupiter  Ammon  for  tus  father,  that  be 
pitied  those  who  were  doomed  lo  serve  a  man  that  fu- 
eled himself  to  be  a  god.  Cratems  had  aleo,  for  some 
time  previous,  bribed  a  courtesan  intimste  with  ^ulo* 
us,  who  reported  to  him,  and,  through  him,  to  the  king^ 
all  tbe  boastful  vapoiuii^  and  expreesions  of  diooo»> 
tent  ntlered  by  Fhilotsa  in  hia  nngnaidad  nramanla. 
In  short,  Alaxsnder,  according  to  Qointas  Cnrtiaa,  waa 
induced  to  order  Philotas  to  be  tortured  in  conse- 
quence of  the  su^estioos  of  Cratems,  Hephnstioii, 
and  others  of  the  king's  companioos.  Coeous,  who  bad 
married  the  sister  of  Philotas,  was  one  of  tbe  most 
,  vidcnt  against  the  accused,  for  fear,  it  was  supposed, 
ofbaingthonghtanmbottorofUabfotbtf-in-Uw.  Tba 
torture  was  adminiatarod  by  Cratwos  himself^  and 
Philotas,  after  enduring  drradful  agonies,  confessed, 
though  in  vague  terme,  that  he  had  conspired  against 
the  life  of  Alexander,  and  that  hie  father  Parmeoio 
waa  cognizant  of  it.  This  being  coosidovd  sufficient 
evidence,  Philotas  was  stoned  to  death ;  and  Parmo- 
nio  snffered  not  long  after  him.  (Fid.  Pannenio. — 
Qnint.  Curt.,  9,  7,  lS.—Arrian,  Exp.  Al.,  3,  M, 

PniLoxiNDB,  I.  a  native  of  the  ialand  of  Cytben^ 
bom  489  B.C.  He  ia  highly  Pnised  as  a  dithytambic 
poet  by  the  ancient  writers.  The  inhabitants  of  Cy- 
thera  having  been  subjected  by  tbe  Lacedsmoaiana,- 
PhiloxMius,  while  atiU  a  btnr,  eama  as  t  eUva  into  the 
hands  Ot  a  Sparun,  and  anerwaid  into  Umso  of  tbe 
yooBgii  MeUoif^es,  who  instructed  him  in  the  po- 
etic art,  and  gave  him  his  freedom,  Philozeons  lived 
subsequently  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  the  elder,  ty 
rant  of  Syrscuse,  where  he  acquired  the  character  ei 
a  bon  etsont  and  a  wit.  Dionysius,  on  one  oceasioa, 
gave  him  one  of  his  dramas  to  eoneeti  and  tba  poet  ia 
said  to  have  run  kis  pen  through  the  wheU.  Tba  of> 
fended  tyrant  sent  him  to  tha  ouarriee,  and  the  poat  ia 
said  to  have  there  composed  tne  best  of  hii  dramas, 
entitled  Cyclope.  .filian  aays,  that  the  bole  orcham 
ber  in  which  be  wrote  his  play  was  rbowo  a  long  tima 
aftartealrangera,aiidweMbyUtepbM-anama.  (Kar 
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Hut.,  12,  44.)  Philoxcnoi  wU  afterward  r»itore<I  to 
fiivottr,  and  the  tynoi,  inagtDing  tb«t  be  woald  now 
Ind  in  bim  a  mors  eoiBptunmluy  eritie,  invited  him 
10  attend  tbe  reading  of  one  of  hie  powne.  Pbilou* 
Ma,  aftfli  enduring  the  infliction  for  a  while,  roee  from 
aia  aeat,  and,  o-  bt'mg  asked  bjr  Dionjiio*  whither  be 
wee  going,  cooWj  replied,  "  To  the  qmrria  I*'  {Ifiecl. 
Dtmate.,  op.  SltA.,  13,  Ifl,  p.  146,  —  Atirf.,  a.  «. 
tifayi  fte  of  rof  iAntiiaf.  —  Id.,  t.  «.  Aoro^'of. — 
Heflad.,  mp.  Phot.,  Cod.,  S79.}  EoiUlhina  girea  a 
liriouB  leconnt  of  his  haring  escsped  on  this  occseion, 
&y  dexteronalj  uaing  a  worn  snaceptible  of  a  doable 
nuaning.  Dtonjiiui,  according  to  this  Tersion  of  the 
story,  read  one  of  his  tragedies  to  PhiloxenQs,  and  then 
uked  him  what  kind  of  s  pUj  it  appeared  to  bim  to 
be.  Tbe  poet  answered,  "  A  m  Me"  {tS,KTpi\ 
neaniiw  sad  atnff ;  but  Dionysina  tboogbt  he  meant  a 
drama  fuU  of  pathos,  and  took  hia  remark  as  a  coro- 
plimant.  (Ewfa/A.  <i.  (M.,  p.  IWl.)  Aecording  to 
tbe  aeholiaet  on  Aristophanes  {PhU.,  S90),  PUIoxenna 
was  sent  to  tbe  quarries  fin  baring  rlralled  tbe  tyrant 
in  the  afiectiona  of  a  concubine  named  Galatea. 
Having  escaped,  however,  from  this  confinement,  he 
fled  to  his  native  island,  and  there  avenged  himself  by 
writing  a  drams,  in  which  Dionyaiaa  was  represented 
uider  the  character  of  the  Cyelopa  Pohrphemna,  enam- 
oured of  tbe  nymph  GatatM.  The  ulvsioD  was  tbe 
more  galling,  aa  Dtonjrsius  laboured  under  a  wealcness 
of  sight,  or,  more  probablj,  saw  well  with  only  one  of 
his  eyes.  {Sckoi.  ad,  Aritt^k.,  I.  e. — Compare  Allu' 
n^u,  1,  p.  7.) — The  reputation  of  Pbiloxenoa  rested 
more,  however,  vpon  hia  lyric  than  upon  his  dramatic 
piodnctiona.  Atnenns  us  (veserved  some  extracts 
from  his  woifca,  paniculsriy  one  from  his  comic,  or, 
laUicr, barlesqoepoem,  entitled  ^tlicvov, or  '*  The Ettr 
IcrMiflmenf."  Pbitoxenus  was  noted  for  his  gluttony, 
and  Athenvos  records  t  wish  of  his  (8,  p.  341,  d.),  that 
he  might  have  a  throat  three  cubits  long,  in  order  that 
Ibe  pleasure  arising  from  the  tasting  of  nis  food  might 
be  the  more  prolonged.  (Comi»re  Mlian,  10,  9.) 
He  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  surfeit,  in  eating  a  poly- 
pna  two  cubits  in  size.  (Alhmitut,  S,  p.  341. — 
SekaU,  Geaeh.  LU.  Or.,  vol.  1,  p.  30«  )— IL  A  native 
•f  Leocsdia.  B6ckh  considers  this  one  to  hare  been 
(Ik  gtutton,  and  the  Cytherean  the  poet.  (Sehdll, 
Oeteh.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  I,  p.  207,  Anm.  1.)  — IH.  or 
Rarius  Pbilozenus,  was  cotisul  A.D.  526,  snd  is  com- 
monlv  known  as  the  author  of  a  Z<atin-Greelt  Lexicon, 
in  wnicb  tbe  Ijatin  vroida  were  explained  m  Greek. 
H.  Stephens  gave  this  Lexicon,  without  knowing  the 
name  of  the  compiler,  in  his  "  Gloataria  duo  <  aitu 
wetuatatit  enUa"  Paria,  1573,  fol.  It  appeara  nnder 
die  name  of  Philozcnus  in  the  collection  of  Bonar. 
Vulcaniua.  It  forms  part  also  of  the  London  edition 
of  Stepbena'a  Tbessurus,  1826.  (ScAfi^  Geach.  lot. 
Gr  ,  vol.  a,  p.  198.) 

PhilV KA,  one  of  the  Oceanidcs,  and  the  motber  of 
Ubiron  br  Satara.  The  god,  dreading  the  jealousy  of 
his  wife  Rhea,  changed  Pnilyra  into  a  mare,  and  him- 
eelf  into  a  horse.  The  offspring  of  their  lore  was  tbe 
Centaur  Chiron,  half  man,  half  horse.  Philyra  was  so 
•shamed  of  the  monstrous  shape  of  the  child,  that  she 
prayed  tbe  gods  to  change  her  farm  and  nature.  She 
was  accordmgly  metamorphosed  into  the  linden>tree, 
called  bj  her  name  among  the  Greeks  {^tixptu  Phi- 
UfTo).  {Hygin.,  fah.^  138.)  Modem  expounders  of 
mythology,  however,  make  ^iXvp&  equivalent  to  iiXi- 
i»pa,"  lyre-loving*'  and  consider  it  a  very  fit  designa- 
tion for  the  mother  of  one  who  was  so  skilled  in  music 
■sChirott.  lW^ker,lfaektragnrTril.,f.KS,itot.) 

PhiltbTois,  a  Mtronymfc  of  Chiron,  tbe  son  of 
Philyra.    (Virg.,  G.,  3,  560.) 

Prinsds,  I.  a  aon  of  Agenor  [or,  according  to  some, 
of  Neptune),  who  was  gifted  with  prophetic  powers, 
ud  reigned  at  Salmydessns,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace. 
He  married  Clet^tn,  (be  daughter  of  Boreas  and 


Oritbyla,  snd  became  by  ber  tbe  father  of  tea  ssoa. 
Plezippes  and  Pandion.    Cleopatrs  havng  diU,  he 
manied  IdM,  tbs  daughter  of  Dardun^  ms,  biMD- 
ins  jealoos  of  ber  atep-children,  maligned  iben  Is  thti 
fattier,  and  the  latter,  believing  tbe  tbnder,  depimd 
them  of  eight  and  imprisoned  them.    AcesidiBf  la 
tbe  commonly- received  sccoont,  the  gods,  te  foah 
him,  struck  him  with  blindness,  and  sent  the  napm 
to  torment  bim.   These  fell  monaieia  cams  lyng 
instant  food  wss  set  before  fain,  esnied     liw  p» 
er  portion  of  it,  and  ao  defiled  what  tbey  left  tint  » 
mortal  could  eiodnre  to  cat  tt.   Tbe  Argonavta  coo- 
ing to  eonsuh  Pbineua  about  ttieir  future  cooim,  hs 
promised  to  direct  them,  on  condition  of  their  delinr 
ing  him  from  the  Harpies.  This  tbey  ondotook  u do. 
The  table  was  spread  ;  tbe  Harpies  inatsnlly  descend- 
ed, Bcresming,  and  seised  tbe  visnds.    Zetes  snd 
laiB,  the  win^  aona  (tf  Boreas,  lb«)  drew  tbatr  smndi 
and  pursued  them  tbtet^  the  air.    Tbe  ^ipeslss 
along  tbe  Propontis,  over  tbe  JEgatu  Sea  and  Gitne, 
to  aoma  islets  beyond  the  Priopotmesus,  where  didi 
pursuers  came  op  with  tbem,  and  were  abool  Is  iliy 
them,  when  Iris,  appearing,  forbade  tbe  deed,  led  ibt 
Hsrpiea  were  dismissed,  on  their  tsking  ■  MiemD  oith 
never  m4»«  to  molest  Phinens.  Hie  isws  wen  Uieoce- 
forth  named  the  Stropkaiet  (Xvp&tadiert  bm  vtpt^ 
"  M  htm"),  because  tbe  sons  of  Boresa  tbsta  Mrm 
back  from  the  pursuit.   {AptJlm.  Sh.,  S,  S84.)-Tlw 
legend  of  Phineua  appears  to  have  assumed  ■  vsiietj 
of  shapes  among  the  ancient  writers,  and  thiswoala 
seem  to  have  been  owing  to  its  being  freqaently  madi 
the  subject  of  drsmstic  composition.  Thus,  It  era  «*ta 
"  Fhineus**  composed  by  ^Isel^liM;  BDOihei  kySspb- 
oclea ;  not  to  spesk  oT  inferior  drsmatists.  (fftjiw, 
ad  ApoUod.,  1, 9,  21.)   One  version  of  the  stoiy  inde 
Phineus  to  have  been  blinded  by  Neptune,  beciuue  bt 
pointed  out  to  Phryius  tbe  route  to  Scythia.  Tik 
waa  given  in  particular  by  Heeiod  in  bis  Eot.  (Sdui 
ai  ApoUod.  Rhod.,  2,  181.)   Tbe  same  poet,  accoid- 
rng  to  Strabo  (46R).  gave  another  legend  elaewtwr^ 
which  related  that  Phineus  bad  been  carried  effbyth* 
Harpiea  to  tbe  northern  regions  of  tbe  earth,  the  land 
of  the  Galaetophagi.'  (Compsre07tuw,v.67S,seff.) 
.Another  account,  mentioned  by  Apollodoras,  made 
Phitteus  to  hare  been  blinded  by  Boreas  snd  the  Ar- 
eonauts  (ApoUod.,  1,  9,  21.  — /d  .  3.  IS.  4)  ;  while 
Diodorns  Siculus  sutes,  that  Zetes  and  Cak'is,  in  con- 
jonction  with  Hercules,  madsvrar  upon  tbe Tbiscians, 
liberated  tbs  two  aons  of  Pbineaa  from  eonfioemcat, 
and  that  Hercidea  slew  tbe  king  himsdf  in  battle. 
(Dtod.  Sie.,  4. 44.)   Finally,  some  inikovttor,  gnided 
probably  by  tbia  passage  of  Diodonia,  would  seem  to 
nave  changed  trim  B(^(i  in  the  text  of  ApoIlodoiDi 
(3,  15,  4),  into  avv  Bopradaif,  and  hence  ante  >&■ 
other  version  of  the  fsble,  that  Phineus  had  beat  Uind- 
ed  tnr  die  sons  of  Boreas,  for  his  cruel  treannant  of 
their  relativea.    (Heyne,  ai  J^fothd.,  L  cH-It.  IV 
brother  of  Cepheus,  king  of  .Ethiopia.  Andromedi, 
daughter  of  the  latLer,  had  been  promiaed  him  b  nar- 
risge ;  and  when  she  wss  given  to  Perseus,  a  conteif 
arose,  in  which  Phineua  was  changed  to  stone  by  the 
Gorgon's  hesd  which  Perseus  had  brought  with  him. 
{ViZ  Andromeda  and  Dana«.) 

PhintIas,  L  b  cttv  of  Sicily,  to  the  east  of  Geh, 
on  the  southern  coast.  It  was  founded  by  Fbmtias,  s 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who  began  to  let^  Ihl  XMl 
year  after  the  death  of  Agathocleo.  Phmlisa  trau- 
ferred  to  his  new  city  the  inhabitants  of  Gela  (Diod. 
Sic.,  SS,  S),  which  latter  place  Irom  this  tinte  becama 
deserted  and  ceased  to  exist.  (Stro&o,  372.)  Claret 
makes  Phintiaa  correspond  to  tbe  modem  Ahe^; 
but  Mannert  proves  vny  cooehiBivdT  fron  Diodom 
and  Polybiua,  that  it  lay  to  the  esst  of  G«ls,  net  to  tbe 
west,  as  it  appeara  on  D'AnvUle's  map,  near  the  mooth 
of  the  nver  DriUo.  (Geofr.,  vol.  9,  pt  2,  p.  349. 
fcf 7.) — n.  A  tyrant  of  Agr^sntum,  the  jmt  after  tha 
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dMib  «r  Agaihoclw.  B»  wu  the  ftnudar  FhintiM, 
.  riiy  of  Sicily  to  the  cut  of  GeU.   (  VU.  FhintiaB  I.) 

pHLBoiTHoM,  s  rivsf  of  tbo  lowet  world,  which 
rolled  in  waves  of  fire.    Hence  iu  ntoio  ^JtryiBwy, 
horn  ^Uyu,  "io  iurn."   The  god  of  the  strccin  wu 
hbled  by  the  poeU  to  be  (he  ton  of  Coeytut. 
Tkeb.,  4,  &3S.— 'Seiice.,  Tkjfel.,  1018.— Fi/^.,  ^n., 

pHLxeoK,  I.  a  natiT*  of  Tnllei.  in  Lydia,  one  of  the 
Empenir  Hediian'e  freedmoL  He  wiote  t  epeciea  of 
OBlveraal  chronicle,  commencing  with  the  fint  Olyn^ 
piad,  eince  he  regwded  all  that  preceded  tbia  period 
as  fabulou*.  In  thia  work  he  recounted  all  the  events 
that  bad  ukea  |daee  in  eveiy  quarter  of  the  globe, 
during  the  four  yetrs  of  each  Olympiad.  Hence  it 
bore  the  title  of  'OAtyiiriovunw  xoi  Jipovutuv  owct- 
yirr^  CaBechatt  of  O^mpie  Ctmfimon,  mud  of 
EwaiUi").  Ir  topettdmtly  of  a  fiaginent,wUoh  appears 
lo  have  formed  the  introduction  to  ih«r  woA,  we  have 
only  remaming  of  it  what  relates  to  the  176th  Olym- 
ptad.  Pbotios  has  preserved  this  for  ua ;  and  from  this 
It  would  appear  that  Pblegon  confined  himeelf  to  a 
aiiDpb  ennmeiatioa  of  iacts,  without  taking  any  trou- 
ble about  onuaent  of  et^le^  or  witbont  aceompanying 
hie  woik  with  any  raAectwus.  PbotiiM,  tbesame,  had 
good  naaoD,  no  ooubt,  lo  consider  its  pemnl  aa  soow- 
what  btiguing.  The  loss  of  the  work,  howover,  ia  the 
more  to  be  lamented,  since  ancient  historians  in  gen- 
sral  neglect  chronology  too  much.  It  was  in  this 
w«k  that  Pblegon  made  mention  of  the  famous  eclipse 
of  the  son  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
fins,  which,  according  to  him,  {woduced  so  great  an 
obecnrity  that  the  atata  were  seen  at  the  sixth  twni  of 
ibe  day  (18  o'clock  at  noooX  and  which  vae  accom- 
paniedwith  an  earthquake.  It  was  the  eclipae  that  oc- 
curred at  our  Saviovi'a  emcifizion.  (EuMtb.,  op.  Sj/itr 
ctlL,  p.  836.)  Numerous  works  have  appeared  in 
Eaglaod  on  thia  pasaage  of  Phlegon,  where  the  eclipse 
ia  mentitKMd.  Amtmg  theae,  the  foUowiog  may  be 
inaamUd :  "  Syku,  DiMitrUtiim  i^o*  Ma  Edn§€ 
mmtiKui  PhUgtti*'  London,  178S,  8vo.— "  the 
T$ttimeng  of  Phltgm  vmdUaUd,  die.,  by  W,  Whit- 
fe«i"  Lomionj  173S,  8vo.  To  this  work  thero  was  a 
reply  by'Sykes,  to  whom  Whiston  rejoined. — "PhU' 
gon  exMmaud  critwaUy  and  impartuU^,  by  ^oAn 
Ckapmam,"  London,  1743,  8vo,  dic.-'We  have  r«- 
■lainiBg  two  email  worka  of  Phlvon :  one,  entitled 
dafpaotui*.  "  OfwondtrfiU  T^Uf^a,'*  containing 
a  e«laeti«w>f  WMt  abauid  stuies,  which  could  only 
hava  beeo  made  by  a  mati  equally  dettituta  of  critical 
acumen  and  Mondjudgmentt  the  other  treata  "ofPtr- 
foiu  wko  Move  aituiiud  lo  a  very  ^dvanc^  old  age 
(Uept  UaKpo6iav),  and  is  a  dry  catahwue  of  individu- 
ala  who  had  reached  iha  age  of  100  to  140  yeua. 
E^ilegon  was  the  aotbw  of  sararal  otfaar  worka,  which 
are  now  lost,  such  as,  "An  Abriignunt  of  Uu  Work 
m  ike  (^nnpiads,"  a  "  i>s*enplia)i  of  Sicily,"  a  trea- 
tiae  "  on  ftonum  Fettivala,"  another  "omtke  mott  Rt- 
mmrkabU  Pointa  of  the  City  of  Some,"  and  "«  Ltfe 
of  HMdriam."  Spartianus  informs  us,  that  Uiia  bic^- 
nfhy  was  believed  to  have  been  written  by  the  om- 
peior  fatawdf,  who  borrowed  for  the  purpose  the  name 
■fhiafnedman.  {Spart.,  Vit.  Hodr.,  16.)  Phlegon 
ia  tbov^  lo  have  been  the  author  also  of  a  small 
«^  en  "  FmaUa  dtMUngvioked  for  SkM  tnd  Cour- 
Mg4  m  War"  {TvvalKet  iv  woJ^tfiuLolt  owerai  mH 
kvipnai),  containing  ^rt  ooticea  of  Samiiamia,  Ni- 
locris,  dw.  The  best  editions  of  Phlegon  ere,  tlut  of 
MausiQa,  iMgd.  Bt.,  1630.  4to,  and  that  of  Franz, 
Mat.,  ISSS,  8vo,  containing  the  critieat  obaervaiiona 
of  itaaL  Tka  latter,  however,  whieb  ia  very  negli- 
mrtly  prinlad,  does  not  comprehend  the  work  on  re- 
■laritaMe  women.  Tbia  lut-mentioned  production 
was  paUisbed  by  Heeren,  in  the  BibUotkek  fur  alte 
hU.  und  Kwul,  Not.  VI.  and  VII.,  after  a  MS.  be- 
orbing  ta  the  Eecuial,  which  was  co^  by  Tychsui, 


and  afui  another  copy  wUeh  was  in  tha  fianwHS 
library  at  Rome,  and  which  Holstenios  had  madi 
from  a  Floranee  MS.  {Semi,  Hitt.  LU.,  vol  4,  p 
201,  Mff.>— II.  One  of  the  four  horses  of  the  sna 
The  name  moans  "  the  Burning  one"  (^Uycw,  from 
^^yu,  "to  bum").  {Ooid,  Met.,  3,  164.)  The 
names  of  the  Sun-god'a  steeds  sre  differently  given  l^ 
different  poeu.  (Consult  JHunker,  ad  Hygin.,fah., 
183.— SpanAnm,  ad  CaUitn.,  H.  in  Da.,  169.) 

PauoBArl.  thfteadiM  name  of  Uw  pantDanla  of  Fal- 
lene  in  Tlince  (afterward  Macedonia).  The  aiqiell»> 
tioa  is  derived  from  ^Ai/w,  "to  bum,^^  and  the  place 
was  fabled  to  have  wttneaecd  the  conflict  between  the 
gods  and  the  earth-born  Titans.  The  spot  most  prob- 
ably bad  been  volcanic  at  an  early  period.  (i^tiuL, 
Ntm.,  1,  m.—Sdu>U  et  Bnckh,  ad  Ak.)— U.  Mora 
comaionty  Phlunei  Campi,  a  i^poo  of  Italy,  respect- 
ing iriuea  a  tradttkm  waa  r^atad  aim^  to  that  in  tbe 
case  of  the  penioaula  of  Pallane.  (  Vid.  Phlagra  I.) 
The  teiiitaiy  of  Italy  thoa  deDOmiosted  formed  part 
of  ancient  Campania,  and  •ppeart  to  have  ezperienced 
in  a  very  great  degree  the  destroctire  efiecte  of  sub- 
terranaoua  firea.  Here  we  find  Mount  Vesuvine ;  the 
Solfaterra,  still  smoking,  aa  the  poeta  have  preteoded, 
from  Jupiter'a  thunder ;  the  MetUt  Nmooo,  which  was 
suddenly  thrown  up  from  the  bowela  of  the  earth  on 
the  day  of  St.  Michael's  fesat,  in  the  year  1638 ;  the 
Monte  Barbara,  formcHy  Mona  Ganrus ;  the  grotto  of 
the  Sybil ;  the  noiioua  and  ^oomy  la^  of  Avemus 
and  Acheron,  du.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these 
objecU  terrified  the  Greeks  in  thaii  firat  voyagaa  to 
the  coast,  end  that  they  were  afterward  cjibrilished 
and  exaggerated  by  the  fancy  and  fiction  of  tha  poata. 
{PUn.,  3,  b.—Sd.  ItaL,  8,  bV).—Propert.,  1,  »),  8.) 

PaLtof  A  i^JLeyiat),  the  fblk>wen  of  Phl^aa,  in 
Bootia.   (Fid.  PhleOTBs.) 

PHLaefAS,  aon  of  Man  and  Chiysoganea,  tha 
danger  of  Hatmua.  Pausanias  relalea  (9,  34),  that 
the  connirv  about  Orchomenin  in  Bcntia  was  first 
posaaaiad  ^  Andraoa,  Ibe  aon  of  tbe  river  Peoeaa, 
wbo  named  it  from  bimialf  Andteis.  He  was  sa»- 
eeeded  by  his  stm  Eteocles,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  firat  that  sacrificed  lo  tike  Graces.  Eleoelee  nv« 
\  a  portion  of  bis  territory  to  Halmna,  the  son  of  msy- 
phua  of  Corinth,  to  whose  posterity,  on  Eteocles  dy- 
ing childless,  tlw  kiogd«n  came:  for  Halmna  had 
tvra  dsngbtaia,  Chiyaijanaa  and  Cbiyao,  tba  Connar 
of  whom,  as  wo  havo  aliaady  said,  bacama  by  Man 
tbe  mother  of  Phlegyaa ;  the  latter  bore  lo  Neptnne  a 
aon  named  Mtnyas.  Phlegyaa  obtained  the  dominion 
after  Ettoclea,  and  named  the  country  Pblegyonitis. 
He  also  botit  a  city  called  Phl^a,  into  which  be 
collected  the  braveat  warriors  of  Qreece.  Iliese  a^ 
arated  tbenuelves  from  the  other  tioi^e  of  the  coun- 
try,  and  took  to  robbing  and  plundering.  Tbo^  even 
ventured  to  assail  and  burn  the  temple  of  Delohi ;  and 
Jupiter,  on  account  of  their  impiety,  finally  aeaiioyed 
them  with  lighining  and  pestilence.  A  few  ooly  es- 
caped to  Phocit.  {Keig)^*  Mytkahgy,  p.  348.)— 
Tlie  ntiegyans  an  regarded  In  Jiutunano  aa  be)«Bg> 
ing  to  the  univeraal  tradition  of  an  inpioas  paofria  bo- 
ing  destroyed  by  fin  from  heaven.  Hollar  ragaida 
tbe  Pblegyaoa  as  being  the  same  with  the  LapUha 
and  Uw  military  claas  of  the  Minyans.  Their  nana 
probably  i*Mai,  from  "to  iiini") javo  oc- 

casion to  tha  lagatid  of  tboir  destmetion.  (JC^vAlJqr, 
I.  e.) 

PaLiVB,  a  small  independent  npoblie  of  tbe  Palo- 
ponoesns,  adjoining  Corinth  and  Sicyon  on  ibo  north, 
Arcadia  on  tbe  west,  and  Uw  Namean  and  Cleonwan  dia- 
tricu  of  V^lis  on  the  sooth  and  aoutbeaaL  (Straio, 
383.)  It  ia  sometimes,  however,  referred  lo  Aigolis, 
since  Homer  raprcsenU  it,  under  tbe  eariy  name  o( 
Arwthyres,  aa  dependant  on  the  kingdom  of  M^cena. 
(D.,  3,  668.)  The  remains  of  Ibe  city  of  FUius  sn 
to  be  aean  not  far  from  Agioe  Oiorgioo,  on  tha  rea^ 
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Hu  MUTM,  p.  IM.) 

Pmamtn  •  awntiiM  town  of  I«ua,  is  AiU  liinor, 
■oMhwMl  of  Cnu,  and  Um  bom  northm  of  the 
lonun  cities.  U  wu  foondsd,  u  PuMoiw  nporta, 
t>7  Mm*  «atigfintt  of  Pbocii,  trndtr  the  goidaoM  of 
tm  Atbauimii  cbi«ft,  nuned  Plulog«iiH  uid  Dmmhl 
TIm  city  wu  bvilt,  with  the  ounMnt  of  the  CjriDMU, 
on  part  of  their  toniioiT  ;  Bor  mm  it  ineloded  io  the 
loaiaa  confedetacy  lilt  iu  eitinoo  htd  conwlod  to 
pUee  St  the  heed  ibo  govemaMnl  prinoae  of  the  lino 
of  Codnie.  It*  fkvoanbte  ■itaation  for  commeico 
Medfl  it  kDOWo  from  a  very  eerif  period;  ud,uMile> 
ttu  eajojed  eloioet  euloeiTeljr  toe  trade  of  the  Euz- 
■e,  ao  FbocM  bed  hoceine  poiiamd  of  greet  men- 
time  eeecBdaoer  io  the  weiton)  port  of  the  Meditcm- 
Maa.  The  cokmr  of  Alalia  io  Coraiee  w«a  of  Pho- 
eamn  origin,  end  nwcaen  veeeeLa  traded  to  Tarteuiia 
■odtbeeoathweetenMeatorSpun.  Itweoiothoae 
diet  Mil  TOfMOOt  DO  doabt,  thnt  their  Ions  <fa  of 
fifty  oera,  wUeh  thejr  bed  edoplod  from  tbo'Carthe- 
gioiane,  were  eommoaljr  emplojred ;  and  tbc^  wynld 
•com  to  haTe  been  the  6Tat  of  the  Oroeka  that  em- 

SDyed  ibipa  of  tbia  coBBtraction.  (Jfevd.,  1,  163.) 
eradotne  infrnM  oa,  thnt  the  FhocMoe  wwe  the 
fat  Greefce  Uiet  Md*  ifaoii  coaDtrjnaoa  eeqnaioted 
with  Ibi  Adrktie,  and  the  eoaau  of  Tjrrtbwun  and 
Spaia.  Twteaeaa  waa  the  wpm  wUeb  thejr  uoat  fre- 
ooentod ;  and  they  oo  cooeilieted  the  hvooi  of  Argan- 
OMMiiiie,  Boreroim  of  the  country,  that  be  eooght  to 
todoco  them  to  leave  Ionia  and  aettle  in  hie  deminiooa. 
On  their  declining  thie  oAk,  bo  muniicoatljr  |M«oeaUd 
than  vitb  «  Um  mm  of  moMyi  for  ibe  purpae*  of 
niMnf  a  atioag  une  of  lortiieatiaiia  anmiid  (bail  city, 
n  precaution  which  tba  growing  power  of  the  Median 
MBpire  aeenked  to  render  neceaeaiy.  Um  hialoiian 
abeerrea,  Ihet  the  liberality  of  the  Iberian  aorereign 
waa  atteated  by  the  circuit  of  it*  walla,  which  were 
aavem)  atedia  in  length,  and  by  the  liae  aod  aolid  con- 
alMelian  of  the  etonee  oBi|ployed.  Pbocwa  waa  one 
«f  Iba  6mt  looiaD  ekiea  beaieged  by  the  army  of 
Oyme  nnder  the  command  of  Harpagoa.  Ha* ing  io- 
vaalod  ^  place,  be  aomaoned  the  inbabiunta  to  au^ 
laoder,  doelariiw  that  it  would  be  a  aofficiont  token 
of  anhmieaion  if  tbay  would  poll  down  one  battle- 
ment of  their  wall,  and  coneecrate  one  dwelling  in 
(beir  city.  The  I^ocmao,  aware  that  to  comply  with 
lUe  demand  waa  u»  fnftit  their  ind^ftetidence,  but 
conaciooe  alao  of  tb^  inability  to  naUt  tba  orar^ 
wbelmiag  power  of  Cyroa,  detembiad  to  abandon 
Ifaeir  native  aoU,  and  ee^  their  fixtuoe  io  another 
clime.  Having  formed  tbia  teaolatioa,  aod  obtained 
fiom  tba  Peraian  genoal  a  truce  of  one  day,  under  the 
MOteoeo  of  a  wiah  to  deliberate  on  hie  propoaal,  they 
Unnched  their  ahqw,  and,  embarking  with  their  wivee 
aad  dyidrao,  and  thrr  moat  valaablo  effecta,  aailed  to 
Cbioe.  On  tbair  aninl  m  that  ialaiid,  they  aon^t  to 
pnrebeee  the  OEooaas,  a  neigUHNiiing  gionp  of  iil- 
aoda,  belMigiitf[  to  the  QiiaDa;  bot  the  pnopla  of  Cbi- 
oe, fearing  a  diminution  of  their  own  confooree  from 
each  active  nei^hboara,  refnoed  to  oomply  with  their 
wiahaa,  and  the  Fbocaana  reaolvod  Io  aail  to  Ccvaiea, 
iriMin,  twenty  yearn  mat  to  thaaa  eveota,  they  had 
fcondad  a  towp  nomeo  AhUa.  Bafbre  aailing  thither, 
bawTor,  dwy  toacfaed  at  Pboewa,  and,  having  ear- 
priaad  tho  Peniao  garriaon  left  there  by  Haipagoa, 
pal  h  to  the  awonL  They  than  bound  themaolvea  by 
a  eelemn  oath  to  abandon  Uieir  native  land,  and  not  to 
■atntn  to  it  nntil  a  maao  of  iron  which  tbey  cut  into  the 
aaa  idmld  riaa  to  ^  enrfaco.  Nevertheleea,  one  half 
of  their  mmber,  overcoDM  by  the  feeHnga  which  tho 
of  their  ci^  reeallod  to  their  minda,  conld  not  be 
pravailod  npon  to  foiedce  it  a  aecond  tine.  The  reat 
oenlmned  their  voyage  to  Coraica,  and  were  well  r»- 
oaived  by  their  eoantrynen  alteadv  aettled  in  the  iel- 
and    Dori^tba  five  yoaia  io  whir   tb^r  nmained 


there,  they  rendered  themeelvee  foimidajla  to  the  wm- 
roandiog  natiooe  by  ^ir  puaeiae  and  dapedeliiBa,  ae 
that  at  Va^fk.  Iba  Taaeaaa  and  ^"'^xrn—  nailed 
thaff  foioae  to  cbock  ihaea  aggiaaaon  and  denMf  dwfe 
power.   The  hoetila  fiaete  mat  ia  tho  &uimm  aaa 
and,  aAer  a  moot  obatbief  eogagemaat,  the  Fhaot 
ana  ancceeded  in  beating  off  the  oomy.    They  an 
taioed,  however,  ao  great  a  loae  in  the  r^*^^ir^^  ud 
their  ahipe  wm  eo  orifqiled,  ihet,  deapeihng  of  faaag 
eUa  to  oaMima  the  eartoat  a^^nat  tbmr  panarij 
fboe,  thqr  neolvad  to  abandon  Coeaiea,  aod  proceed 
to  Rheginn  in  Italy.   Soon  after  their  arrival  a  tbrt 
port,  they  worn  perraaded  to  aettle  at  Volia  or  fimk 
in  Loeaaia,  by  a  eitiieo  of  Posidonta.   Tbia  new  cat 
ony  became,  ia  proccoa  of  time,  a  conaideraUa  aai 
Aouriabiog  town.   {Htni^  1,  163,  wff-) — It  it  i» 
markablo  that  Uerodotoa,  in  tbia  detailed  accaoat  el 
the  aettleuonta  made  at  difliMrent  timee  by  (be  Fhoco' 
ana,  abould  bavo  owda  no  wawiea  of  Iba  moat  inB» 
lent  aod  celebrated  of  their  lauadationa,  naawly  Haa- 
ailia,  or  the  modem  JferMati*^  whidi  bo  iMticea  Mb 
onoe,  end  that  inddontally,  and  not  as  a  Pbocaao  col 
ony  (6,  8)k    Thncydides,  however,  distinctly  aaaibei 
the  origin  of  that  city  to  tba  Pbocaaoe  (1, 13),  aa  alaa 
Strabo,  who  oatora  vary  fall*  into  tba  ^locy  of  that 
ovwtt.  <&rii.,170,j<ff.--Jd.,647.— Gonaanla., 
0,  M.— .AitanM,  13,  p.  fi7«.— SttpL  Bf^  «.  ai 
UaasaJda.)   It  ia  pn^bte  that  MaaaiUa  bad  been  al> 
ready  foonded  by  the  Pbocnana.  befon  they  wcia 
fmced  by  the  Peraiena  to  abandon  Ionia ;  and  that  tbi 
Coraiean  aettlement  waa  bat  an  <^aet  of  tbe  prindpa] 
oolony. — Pboena  etill  continued  to  cxiat  nnda  the 
F«nitn  dominion,  bnt  j^o^  redocad  in  pepolaiiai 
and  eamnma.   Tbia  ia  apparent  ftom  tbe  fact  d  ka 
having  been  eble  to  eontriMtto  ooly  thrne  i4ipe  to  the 
comlnned  fleet  of  the  revolted  IfKuane  aieemblad  at 
Lade.    Little  mention  ia  made  oi  Pbooa  anhar^awl 
to  the  evenU  of  tbie  iuauneetion.  iTkuofi.,  8,  SI.) 
Some  coutoriea  later,  however,  it  u  deeaibod  by  Liwj 
aa  a  town  of  aooM  aiie  end  coueeqowc^  on  oecaeiBn 
of  iu  being  besieged  by  a  Roown  naval  Jorce^  m  tba 
war  against  Antio^B.    (i«.,87,31.)  "notoam,** 
saya  ute  historian,  "  atande  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  and 
ia  of  an  oUoog  ahape.    The  wall  encompasses  a  apnea 
of  two  milea  aitd  a  half  is  leoglb,  and  then  cooiracta 
into  a  narrow,  wedge-like  foim,  wUch  place  tb«y 
caU  Atynrrvp  (Lamptei,  or  *  lis  lightlimuc''^  The 
bceedth  bwa  ia  one  tboaaand  two  bimdred  pacaa;  and 
a  toi^oo  of  bud,  atietdnnf  ooiabonta^Me  loimdi 
ibo  aea,  dtndae  Ibe  bay  neatly  in  tba  nuddla,  na  it 
with  a  line,  and  where  it  ia  coonected  with  tbe  main 
land  by  a  narrow  iaUunoa,  eo  aa  to  form  two  vcrj 
aafe  baiboora,  one  on  each  aide.    The  one  that  frooU 
tbe  aoutb  ia  called  Nauautbmoa,  tbe  atation  far  abipa, 
from  the  eiicamataoce  of  ila  being  c^iable  of  contain- 
ing a  mat  nnmber;  tho  olber  ia  chiao  Io  lawnUr" 
We  can  ttaea  Ibe  onatanea  of  Pbocma  dmm^  As 
Cseara  by  meant  of  iu  eoioa,  and  Pliny  (S,  31),  and 
evm  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Byaantina  empire, 
with  the  help  of  tbe  annalists  and  ecclesiaatical  wti- 
tera.   (Hiend.,  Smd.,  p.  166.— ^cl.  CffseiL  £^  tt 
CanaL  CkaUtd.)  Weleamfrom  Michael  Docae{ilim.. 
p.  88),  Ihu  a  new  town  waa  built  not  Gat  bam  tba  an- 
oiant  eito,  wfaich  etiU  iclaine  tbe  nanM  of  P^Mo-Pkog- 
^w,byeomeGenoeae,inthereignof  Amwath.  Th^ 
as  Chandler  inCcuma  na  {Trrnvk*  na  Ana.  M^mar,  p. 
96),  is  situated  on  tbe  iathmoa  mentKHicd  above  m 
Livy'a  deacriptioo.   (Cromar'a  Ana  Jf inor.  vid.  1.b. 
880,  wff — RtmntU,  Gv^rap^  oj  Weatwn  Am, 
vol.  S,  p.  6.) 

pHoelon.  a  celebrated  Atheniam  bora  aboat  481 
B.C.  A  common,  hot,  perbapa,  tno  naally  latawad 
traditian,  made  him  ef  obeeon  orjgiii,  and  iba  aon  of 
a  turner.  Be  tbia  aa  it  may,  be  certainly  received  a 
careful  odoeation,  and  attended  the  lectnns  of  tUtn, 
and  aftatWBid  of  Xeaociataa.   Pboclon  waa  nm»k 
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M  A.  carrapt  nge,  fas  parity  and  iiin|ihtiity  ot  chw* 
Mtar,  ud,  iboagb  be  med  ia  hit  pelilical  news,  ]ret 
Ai  Ui  priTit*  nwtioiit  ha  GMMinIy  deitmd  Ibe  pniM 
^  a  Tirtaon  utd  netUant  man.  Hia  fitat  aamofl  in 
fvatfan  wat  ikndcr  Ohabiiaa,  to  wbon  ba  prored  bin- 
aelf.  on  maoy  oecaafona,  of  aignal  tttUity,  Biding  him  on 
wbao  too  alow  in  hia  opeiatioDa,  and  eitdeaToaniif  to 
brinff  him  to  met  coolly  whan  anraaaonably  violont. 
Id  Sia  way  be  avaitualiy  gaioad  a  remarkaUa  aacand- 
aaejp  evar  that  conraaoder,  ao  that  Chabriaa  iotiuated 
■n  with  the  moat  important  eommiaaiona,  and  aaaign- 
•d  to  him  the  moat  prominant  commaoda.   Ia  the 
■aval  battle  fought  off  Nazoa,  Phocion  iud  charge  of 
Uw  left  wing  of  the  fleet,  and  cmtribtited  aaaantialiy, 
t>y  hia  gallant  bearing,  to  the  inccoM  of  the  day.  Tha 
Athaoiana  began  now  to  regud  him  aa  ooa  who  gare 
|«omiae  of  diatingniahed  uMTnlneaa  to  the  atata.  In 
Mtarit^  <Hi  pablic  tthkn,  Fbocioa  appaata  to  have  tft- 
kOB  Anatidaa  and  Periclea  f«  hia  modala,  and  to  baaa 
•ndaanttrod  (o  atuin  to  emineiieo  in  bodi  erril  and 
military  afiaira,  a  union  of  ebaiaelon  by  do  maana 
eommon  in  hia  time.    He  waa  elacMd  general 
and-for^  timee,  without  faavhig  once  attended  at  the 
election;  baring  been  alwaya appointed  in  hia  abamica, . 
at  the  liree  motion  of  hia  cogntryman.   Hiia  waa  tba 
more  bononraUa  to  bin,  aa  PhoeSon  waa  mm  who 
mUr  opposed  their  mclinttioni,  mi  never  aaid  or  did 
aBTUing  with  a  Tiew  to  recommend  bimaalf.   In  hia 
nuitary  capacity,  Phocion  aignalixed  himarif  on  m*~ 
eral  oeeaatona.    He  defeated  the  forcea  of  Philip  of 
Macedtm,  which  that  monarch  had  aent  into  Eabosa, 
with  the  view  of  getting  a  footing  in  that  iaiand :  he 
wmd  Bnantiiim  from  Philip ;  took  aerenl  of  hia 
Mpt,  and  recovered  many  citiea  which  had  been  gar< 
riaooad  by  hia  troopa.    Aa  a  atateaman,  however,  Hio- 
dm  aeema  leaa  deaarring  of  praiae.    Hta  great  error 
was  too  strong  an  attaehment  to  pacific  relatione  with 
Maeadoo,  a  line  of  policy  which  brought  him  into  di- 
leet  eoUiaion  with  Demostbenea,  tbon^  it  aDbeequmt* 
ly  aatoted  for  him  the  favour  of  Alaiander.    In  thia, 
hM«rer,  there  waa  nothing  corrupt :  the  jwineiples  of 
Fhod  M  were  pore,  and  hia  daeira  for  peace  waa  t 
aineeri  one ;  bat  hia  peat  foalt  was  In  deapairio^  too 
laadily  of  hia  eonnity.    Alexander,  to  teatify  hii  re- 
ganl  for  Phocion,  aent  him  a  praaant  of  100  talenta, 
which  the  latter,  however,  nnheeilatingly  refoaed. 
The  aame  monarch  offered  him  hia  choice  of  one  of 
laor  Aaiatic  eitiaa ;  but  Phocion  again  declined  the 
nft,  and  Alexander  died  aoon  afterward.   We  find 
•  Ffaoefon,  at  a  later  period,  in  paienanee  of  hia  naaal 
Hne  of  policy,  oppoaing  the  Lamian  war;  and,  in  eon- 
aeqaence,  sent  to  Antipater  to  treat  of  peace,  when 
that  war  had  eventuated  anauccasafnlly  for  Athena. 
'Wben  the  city  had  aubroitted,  aild  a  Macedonian  gar- 
riaon  waa  placed  in  ManycUa,  the  chief  aathwity  at 
Athene  was  veated  in  Pboeioo,  wbo  waa  reeommendad 
bjr  )ua  aaperioc  character  and  talenta,  and  hy  tbfl  high 
aatoem  in  which  he  waa  known  to  be  held  by  Antipater. 
Ob  the  death  of  the  latter,  however,  new  tronblea  com- 
menced.   ( Vid.  Polyapercbon  )    The  Athenian  peo- 
|d»  held  an  aesembly,  with  every  eircHimsUnce  of  to- 
■nlt  and  eonfnaion,  in  which  they  voted  the  complete 
m-wtaUiihunit  of  demeciacy,  aind  tba  death  or  ban- 
■howBt  of  aQ  wbo  bad  borne  oAea  in  ttie  olmrdiy.  of 
arbom  tbo  most  csaapicooua  waa  Phocion.   The  exilea 
fled  to  the  camp  of  Alexander,  son  of  Poly^ierchoti,  and 
mae  aent  by  him  to  hia  fiithar,  and  recommended  to  his 
fivoor.   They  were  followed  Ihitbar  by  an  Athenian 
enbaaay,  aent  to  accuae  them  and  to  demand  tbair  sun 
render.    Polyaperchon  basely  gave  np  the  fngitivea, 
in  word,  to  stand  their  trial,  bat,  in  trmi,  to  periah  by 
die  party-fury  of  their  bitteieat  eDenieB.    wbao  the 
netims  were  broaght  before  tba  aaeembly,  their  vokea 
were  drowned  by  tba  clamour  of  their  jndgea,  wbo 
wen  meetly  of  the  peraona  newly  reetored  to  a  abare 
la  t>e  fovannaot,  from  wMeb  Ot^  bad  been  exdodad 


after  tba  victory  of  Antipater.   Every  one  waafaoaiad 
down  who  attempted  to  speak  in  favonr  of  the  aceaaei^ 
and  a  tBDudtnooa  vote  waa  paaaed  c(udenming  all  tha 
ptaonera  to  death.   They  were  for  the  moat  part  men 
of  diatingniahed  rank  and  readable  character,  and, 
while  their  hard  fate  affected  many  mith  pity  and  eoi^  , 
atemation,  there  were  olbera  who  vented  in  inanlta 
that  envioua  malice  which,  while  its  objects  were  io 
proaperity,  had  been  prudently  auppresaed.    One  of 
theae  wretcbea  ia  aaia  to  have  -nit  on  Phocion  aa  be 
waa  led  to  prison  ;  bat  the  outrage  fail^to  niffle  the 
cempoanre  of  the  captive,  who  only  loolced  towaida 
tha  magistrates  and  asked,  "  Will  do  one  slop  Uiia 
man'a  indecency  1"   Before  he  drank  the  hemlock  he 
waa  asked  if  be  had  any  meaaage  for  hia  son  Phocos : 
"  Only,"  be  aaid,  '*  not  to  bear  a  grudge  against  iba 
AdMDtana."   Aa  the  draught  prepared  proved  not  aof* 
fieiMit  for  all,  and  the  jailw  demanded  to  be  paid  for 
a  fteah  anpplj,  bo  deaired  one  of  bia  fiiaoda  to  aatiafy 
the  mam  obaerring  that  Albraa  waa  a  place  vibait 
MM  eoold  not  even  die  fw  noUiiag.   Hia  body,  ao 
cording  to  hw  in  caaea  of  treaaon,'waa  carried  to  tha 
waate  groand  between  Magaria  and  Attica,  where,  aa 
hia  frimids  did  not  »entiire  lo  take  part  in  the  funanA 
obaeqoiea,  it  received  the  laat  efficea  from  the  banda 
of  htrdtnga  and  attangm.   Hia  bonea  ware  eoUacted 
by  a  Magarian  woman,  wbo  intoned  ibem  by  the  hearth 
of  her  dwelling,  aa  a  sacred  depoaite  for  better  timea. 
Wbaa  the  angry  paaaiona  of  the  paopta  had  subsided, 
the  remenbruiee  of  hia  virtues  revived.   His  bonea 
ware  boegbt  back  to  Athana  and  publicly  interred, 
and  a  bcenie  elatno  waa  erected  lo  bia  memory.  Ag- 
nowdee,  one  of  Iboae  moat  inatnimental  in  eBeettq| 
bia  condemnation,  bad  aeBtaoee  of  death  paaaed  againat 
him  by      popdtf  aaeembly,  end  two  of  hia  other  ao> 
cnaara  having  fled  fnm  thia  eity,  were  o?ertaken  by 
the  vengeance  of  Pboena.   Tbaae  were  eSeota  of  a 
change  rather  in  the  tioiee  than  in  the  opiniona  of 
men.   But  tba  more  the  Atltaniaoa  reaigoed  thaoi* 
advea  to  Uw  prospect  of  permanent  aiA}aaioa  to  far 
aign  rule,  the  better  ifa^  were  diapoaed  to  revere  tha 
ehartetor  of  Phocion.   Had  be  lived  in  an  a arliar  pe- 
riod, be  m^gbt  have  aerved  bia  country,  like  Nistaa, 
with  nnsallied  honour.    In  a  later  age  he  mi^t  have 
paaaed  hie  life  in  peaceful  obaeority.    Hia  lot  fell  on 
darit  and  troubled  timee.  whan  it  waa  difficult  lo  act 
with  dignity,  and  wbon  the  beat  patriot  might  be  in- 
clined to  despair.   Bat  ho  demaired  and  yet  acted. 
He  deapeired  not  merely  ^  bia  country,  which  any 
one  may  innocently  do;  bot  alao  fir  her,  which  ca 
man  baa  a  right  to  do.   He  wonld  nave  forced  her  to 
deapair  of  heraalf.    He  reaiated  every  attempt  that 
waa  made  by  bolder  and  more  sanguine  patiiota  to  re- 
store her  independence.    He  did  not  withdraw  from 
public  life :  he  acted  ss  the  tool  of  bia  coaotty'a  eoe> 
miea,  aa  the  eervant  of  a  foreign  mastw :  content  to 
mitimte  tba  piaaaore  of  the  d^mding  yoke  wlueb  ba 
had  aelped  to  impoae.   Towards  tbo  cfoae  of  bia  Ufa 
be  daacended  tower  and  lower,  cooatant  onlv  in  Jiia 
oppoaiti6n  to  whatever  bore  Ibe  aspect  of  n-eedMB. 
llie  follow  who  spat  on  him.  in  hia  way  to  ezaentioi^ 
waa  perhaps  a  more  estimable  person  than  the  aaao 
to  whom  ba  woald  have  enrreodared  Athene  aa  waf 
aa  hioualf.   He  left  a  character  politkatti  woree  than 
doahtfiil :  one  which  hia  private  worth  alone  radeoma 
from  the  infomy  that  dinga  to  the  namea  of  a  Callime* 
don  and  a  Demadea:  a  warning  to  all  wbo  nay  he 
placed  m  like  circnmatanoaat  to  ahon  hia  azampl% 
whether  they  v«:ne  their  own  peace  u  the  eslaen  o( 
posterity.   (PbU.,  ViL  P*afc  —  TWrAaaiTa  OrMM, 
voL  7,  p.  SSC.  MM.) 

PaeoiB,  a  amall  tract  of  eoantry  fn  Greece  Propel; 
boidering  oo  the  Loeri  Oxobs  and  Deria  to  *he  waM 
and  DorthwMt,  and  the  OpontiAi  Loeri  to  the  north, 
while  to  the  eaat  U  waa  bowided  bv  the  Bcaatian  tm> 
liloqr,  and  10  llwaoath  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf:  (Stw 
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Sb,  416.)  Its  •/tpeltation  wm  uid  to  bs  derived  fram 
Phocnitbe  eon  of  ^scus.  (PaH«aii.,S,4. — Euatatk. 
ai  B.,  i,  fil9.)  The  more  incicDt  hih«bitaatt  of  the 
eonntrr  were  probably  of  the  race  of  the  Lelege^ ;  bat 
the  name  of  Phocians  already  prevailed  at  the  time  of 
the  aie^  of  Troy,  aince  we  find  them  enumerated  in 
Homer's  caulogue  of  Grecian  wairiors.  {B.,  S,  fil7.) 
From  Herodotus  we  learn  that,  prior  to  the  Peraitn 
innaion,  the  Pbociana  had  been  modi  engaged  id  war 
with  the  Theaaalians,  and  bad  often  BnaMafulhr  re- 
cisted  the  it^aiona  of  that  people  (8,  S7,  aeqq. — t*au- 
Mft.,  10,  1 ).  But  when  the  defile  of  Thennopyln  was 
forced  by  the  army  of  Xerxes,  the  Theaaalians,  who 
had  espoused  the  csuse  of  that  monarch,  are  said  to 
have  urged  him,  out  of  enmity  to  the  Phocians,  to  raT- 
■ge  and  lay  waste  with  iire  and  swoid  the  territory  of 
this  people.  {Herod.,  8,  32.)  Delphi  and  Pimaasus 
on  this  occasion  served  as  plaeea  of  refuge  for  mwy 
af  the  unfortunate  inhatHtante ;  hot  nunwm  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Tietorioos  Pwaiane,  and  were  com* 

KHed  to  serve  in  their  ranks  under  the  command  of 
irdonius.  {Herod.,  9,  17.)  They  seized,  however, 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  joining  their  fellow-countty- 
men  in  arms  ;  and  many  of  the  Peraiana,  who  were 
dispersed  after  the  rout  of  Platm,  are  said  to  have 
ftllen  victima  to  their  lerengeful  fnf.  (Htni.,  9, 91. 
— Pttutan.,  10,  S.) — A  little  prior  to  the  Peloponn»> 
dan  war,  a  dispute  arose  respecting  Ae  temple  at  Del- 
phi,  which  threatened  to  involve  in  hostilities  the  prin- 
eipat  states  of  Greece.  This  edifice  was  ctaimea  ap- 
perently  by  the  Phocians  as  tbe  common  property  of 
the  wliole  nation,  wheraae  the  Delphians  aeserted  it 
la  be  their  own  exclusive  poesaeeion.  TIm  Licadc* 
noniana  are  aaid  by  Thucydidea  M  have  declared  in 
&TOur  of  the  latter,  whoae  caoae  they  maintained  by 
ftiea  anna.  The  Athenians,  on  the  other  band, 
were  no  less  favourable  to  the  Phocians,  and,  on  the 
ntreet  of  the  Spartan  forces,  sent  a  body  of  troops  to 
occupy  tbe  temple,  and  deliver  it  into  their  bands. 
Hie  service  thna  rendered  by  Uw  Athenians  seems 
greatly  to  have  cemented  the  tiee  of  friendly  union 
which  already  subsisted  between  (he  two  r^ublics. 
{Thieyd.t_9,  95.)— After  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  Pho- 
eie,  a9  we  learn  from  Xenophon,  became  aubjeet  for  a 
time  to  Bceotia  {Hitl.  Or.,  6,  5,  S3),  until  a  change  of 
circumstancea  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  character  of 
this  Bmall  republic,  end  called  forth  all  the  energies  of 
the  people  in  defence  of  their  country.  A  fine  had 
been  imposed  on  them  by  an  edict  of  the  Amphie^nB 
for  some  reaaon,  which  Pausanias  profesees  not  to  bave 
been  able  to  ascertain,  and  which  they  themselves  con- 
ceived to  be  wholly  unmerited.  Diodorus  asserts  that 
it  waa  in  consequence  of  their  hsvii.g  cultivated  a 
part  of  the  Cirrhean  territory  which  bad  been  declared 
aacred  ( I  ft,  33).  By  tbe  ad  vice  of  Philomelue,  a  Pho- 
dan  hi^  in  rank  and  aitimation,  it  waa  detanaincd 
to  oppose  the  execution  of  the  boatils  decree,  and,  in 
Older  mote  eSectoally  to  secure  the  means  of  reaist- 
anee,  toeeize  npon  the  temple  of  Delphi  and  its  treaa- 
oiea.  This  measnre  having  been  carried  into  imme- 
diate execution,  they  were  ihua  fomiahed  with  abun- 
tent  supplies  for  raising  troopa  to  defend  tlieir  country. 
(FMMik,  10,  S.— jWfli.  ak.,  I.  e.)  Timn  event*  led 
to  what  the  Greek  Ualoriane  have  tmned  the  Sacred 
War,  which  broke  oat  hi  the  second  year  of  the  106th 
OlTmptad,  B.C.  858.  The  Thebans  were  the  first  to 
tAB  op  arms  in  the  cause  of  religion,  which  had  been 
tfm  openly  violated  by  tbe  Hiociana ;  and,  in  a  battle 
that  took  place  soon  after  the  commencement  of  ho«- 
tUhiee,  the  latter  were  defeated  with  considerable  loea, 
and  their  leader  Philomelue  perished  in  the  ront  which 
enaoed.  (ZKod.  18.  81.— Pavsan.,  10,  S.)  The 
Phxiana,  however,  were  not  intimidated  by  thia  ill 
•occeas,  and,  having  raised  a  fresh  army,  beaded 
Onomarchus,  they  obtained  several  important  advto* 
af  «s  against  the  Atn|^iietyMie  anny,  notwUhstandii^ 


the  acceasion  of  niilip  of  Maoedon  to  tbe  rrmfniwn) 
Onomafchua,  hnving  nniied  hn  foreos  with  those  af 
Lyeephnm,  ^rant  of  Pbsna,  ibni  at  ww  wi4  TUy, 
waa  enabled  to  vanqoidi  tbe  Inttsc  in  tww  soeccsaiit 
engagements,  and  compel  him  to  evacuate  Dtemif. 
Philipf  however,  was  aoon  in  a  state  to  reaiune  Ixm^ 
itiea  and  re-enter  "nieeealy,  when  a  third  battle  wm 
fooffht,  which  terminated  in  thediacomfitiireanddesit 
of  Onomarchus.  Diodoma  aaaeite  tbmt  be  waa  tihn 
priaener,  and  ptti  to  death  by  Older  of  PUl^t;  Hm^ 
nias,that  beperiahed  In^  thehanda  of  his  own  aoUiw. 
(Dtod.  Sk.,  16,  a6.-J*«iMn..  tO.  3.)  He  was  sso- 
ceeded  i:^  his  brothet  Pbaylloa,  who  at  firet  ^Jpian 
to  have  been  soecesaful,  hot  was  at  length  ovettuion 
in  aeveial  cngagenmila  with  tiie  Boeotian  troops ;  ui 
was  soon  after  aetaed  with  a  diaoider  which  leimiutid 
fatally.  On  his  death  the  command  devcJved  apse 
PbalAcus,  who,  accwdiog  to  Panaaniaa  (10,  SX  na 
his  son,  bnt  Dk>don]s  sffinna  that  he  was  ifae  sob  of 
Onomarchns.  Thb  leader  being  not  ktig  after  de- 
poaed,  the  army  waa  intrusted  to  a  ctHnmiasioo,  at  the 
oead  of  which  waa  Pbilo,  whose  total  want  of  proliity 
soon  became  evident,  by  the  dieaMieaiance  of  Jaiga 
sums  from  tbe  sacred  treaauiy.  He  was,  in  eooae- 
quence,  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  pot  to  death. 
Diodoma  esUmates  the  whole  umnat  of  waa  ta- 
ken from  Delphi  daring  tbe  war  at  takaU  (IS, 
66).  Pbalacos  was  now  restored  to  tbe  rwaiaaad ; 
but,  finding  the  tesonrcea  of  the  state  neaily  exbaait- 
ed,  and  Philip  being  placed  by  the  Amphictyomc  cooa' 
cil  at  the  bead  of  their  forces,  he  deemed  all  Canhii 
reaiaUDce  useless,  and  anbmitled  to  tbe  King  of  Mac»- 
don  on  condition  of  b«ng  allowed  to  mm  with  Ui 
troopa  to  the  Peloponneans.  Thb  coDveidigB  palia 
end  at  once  to  the  Sacred  War,  aft^  a  dmatisa  <f 
ten  years,  when  a  decree  waa  pHsed  in  the  Awftm' 
tyoBic  council,  by  which  it  was  adjudged  thai  lha 
walls  of  all  tbe  Phocian  lowna  ahauLd  be  raaad  to  ^ 
ground,  and  their  ririit  of  voting  in  the  ceaned  inaa- 
ferred  to  those  of  Macedonia.  (XMad.  aie^  It,  N.) 
Phoeia,  however,  somi  after  recovered  bum  tbm  stale 
of  dagiadation  and  aubjectioit,  by  the  assataaee  of 
Athma  and  Thebes,  who  nnited  in  restoripg  iu  cities 
in  a  great  measure  to  their  former  coodiooa.  In  »• 
torn  for  these  benefits,  the  Phocians  joined  the  cm* 
federacy  that  had  been  formed  tin  two  lepriblica 
against  Philip ;  they  also  took  part  in  the  I^wte  war 
after  the  death  of  Alexander ;  and  lAen  tbe  Gsala 
made  their  aosaceeasfv]  attempt  on  the  lamplaof  IM* 
phi,  they  are  said  bv  Pwtsaniaa  to  have  dim^fsd  As 
greatest  seal  and  alacrity  in  lbs  punott  of^  ilia  cam- 
mon  enemy,  as  if  anxious  to  el&ce  the  reoaUeclka 
of  the  diwrsce  they  bad  formoHy  imnured.  (PaaaaK. 
10,  3.)  Other  pBaaa|ea,  vrtiich  serve  to  iltnatrats  the 
history  of  Pbocta,  will  be  foond  in  DaoMMtbean  (J* 
Fah.  Ltgai.),  laonatas  («l  FfciL]^  Axistods  (iwL 
Pr.,  2,  M).— Tbe  maritmapaM  of  this  prawa  oc- 
cupied an  extent  of  eoaat  of  nesriy  one  day's  ssil  as 
DicKarchtts  reports  (v.  79),  from  the  bofdcr  of  the 
Locri  Ozohe  to  the  confines  of  Bfsotia.  (Cnsmff*! 
Anc.  Greece,  vdl.  %  p.  147,  atqq.) 

Phocus,  the  son  of  Pbocion.  H«  waa  temaikahts 
only  for  a  dissoloto  mode  of  life,  and  waa  to  na  mmscI 
worthy  of  hie  parent,  although  Pbodon  bed  seat  mm 
to  SparU  to  bs  babied  sftw  tbe  atrict  imei^  •! 
Lycvrgna.   (Pbtf.,  Vat  Phae.'i 

PhocvlId  as,  a  gnomic  poet  contamporaiy  wiA  Thw- 
oenis,  and  a  native  of  Miletus,  whom  Sastas  caAa  a 
philosopher,  aftd  whoee  tHith-yesr  be  DMkes  to  bava 
been  647  after  tbe  faU  of  Troy,  ot  Olyn^Hsd  69.  TW 
ancient  writers  sre  silent  lai^wcting  his  lito,  and  the 
fswgauoine  feagmeDtovriiieb  we  possess  «f  bis  paaas 
contalDBOalbnionwhispefaaBalctmimsUacc*.  He 
composed  ojmc  snd  elegiac  poems,  which  tfaa  aaciiaM 
ranked,  like  the  prodoctioos  of  nwognie,  ia  tha  ^a- 
Duedass.   {hocr.ai  Kmd^  '^—U.Jk 
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Da  CmyMoat.,  Or.,  3,  ntit.)  Snidu  his  venea 
mrnm  pilfsnd  from  the  Sihylline  bocAa,  i  nimik  de- 
nnd,  in  til  probftbility,  bom  tome  Tstberof  tba  cbnrcb, 
txi  to  b«  ttndsntood  ia  joat  (ba  oppoaite  aeiiM.  In 
onlar  Is  aump  bit  pvodooUoDs  wUb  tba  impnaa  itT 
gaMiMiesa,  Ph-Msylidaa  firand  it  tMcuaary  to  accom- 
pan;  tbem  with  ihe  jwipetaally-nearrii^  introduction, 
**  Tbia,  too,  is  a  saying  of  Pbocylides  ;"  jaat  aa  Tht' 
ognia,  at  lite  end  of  hia  poem  on  Cyrooa,  appMuIed  bis 
Bane  as  a  m»rk  of  litumnr  -pmpeny.  What  we  bare 
at  preaont  rematniDg  of  Pbocylides  consiata,  for  tbe 
most  part,  of  hexameters,  and  bieatbei  a  quit*  differ- 
ent spirit  from  the  Dorian  goomea  o(  Tbeogoia,  wiUi 
which  the  Ionic  prec^its  of  the  MilesnD  poM  are  t>St»a 
directly  at  variance.  For  eiample,  in  |rfsc«  of  com- 
ing  forward  as  an  ardent  defender  of  anatocraticaJ  prin- 
ci^oe,  and  aa  «  mirtyi  to  bii  politicsl  creed,  the  ad- 
TaDtages  of  binb  are  to  him  altogether  indifferent 
Tbe  eontesl,  in  fact,  between  aristocracy  and  demo- 
eiatical  principles  was  by  no  means  so  obi  tin  ate  and 
Turieot  m  tbe  lanian  oitisa  as  in  tbose  of  Dorian  nr 
tractioQ.  Ilwre  ia  non  of  a  phibsopUeal  chuaeter 
in  the  poetiy  of  Pbocylides,  more  lefefanoe  to  the  com- 
mon  weal,  and  «  gTMlet  wish  to  promote  iu  ime  in- 
terests, than  in  the  anaiocntic  gnomes  of  Thet^ia. 
He  composed  bis  gnomic  precepts  in  two  or  thrae  ver- 
ses each,  and  was  eonsHlered  aa  not  betongiDg  to  tboee 
vdio  produced  long  eontinaooa  poeaa,  bat  tatiier  aa 
loving  tbe  phihMophical  conoiaenesa  of  aaparate  and 
indiTidtisl  propoaitions.  Tbe  longest  fragment  we  have 
of  Phoeylides  consists  of  e^t  hexameters,  in  which 
be  draws  &  picture  of  tbe  different  claasea  of  females, 
and  compares  them  with  aa  many  claasea  of  snimals. 
Id  treating  of  individoal  or  paraooal  atibjeela,  bowoTar, 
be  appears  to  bare  emplcnred  Uie  elagiae  meaature,  as 
iu  the  ease  of  tbe  aatiiicareffasion  against  the  islaod- 
eia  of  Leros.  The  Terses  of  Pbocylides  wera  so  hi^ 
ly  eateemed,  that  ^y  were  recited  by  tbe  rhapaodiats 
along  with  those  of  Homer,  Heeiod,  Arcbilocbas,  and 
ICinuMrmus.  A  poem  that  still  exists,  nnder  tbe  title 
of  TLoi^/ia  vm$tTut6v  {Ediortatim),  in  S17  bezame- 
tets,  is  sometimeB,  though  incorrectly,  aacribed  to  bim. 
It  ia  probably  dw  production  of  some  Christian  writer 
at  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  The  fngmenta 
of  I^iocylides  are  foond  in  the  collections  of  Stephens, 
Branch,  Gaiaford,  Boisaonnade,  and  othera.  Scbier 
gave  a  separata  edittmi  of  -tbem  in  1761,  Lipa.,  8vo. 
( Bode,  OaehiehU  der  Lifruektn  DUhUc.  der  Hell.,  vol. 
1.  p.  S43,  Meqq.—SehSU,  ISmL  LU.  Or,  vol.  1,  p.  240, 

Phor,  i.  oua  of  lha  female  Titaaa,  the  oflbfrni^ 
of  Heaver  and  Earth  (Cosloa  and  Tana).  Ftom  ber 
union  with  Cceus,  another  of  the  Titans,  sprang  La  to- 
ns and  Asteria.  Tbe  name  Phoebe  (^oi'Sij)  signifies 
ike  hriglU  one  (from  fdw,  "to  xAtns");  and  Cceus  (Ko^ 
0C),  tkt  btimmg  (from  maia,  "to  him").  {Kdght' 
Ufm  MfftMogy,  p.  64.)— II.  One  of  the  names  of  Di- 
ana, or  the  Moon.   (TkL  Diana.) 

Pbsbcs,  one  of  um  names  of  Apollo,  dorived  from 
^"tothiM.*'  (mApolb.) 

PHSNioB  or  PhohioIa  (ioivlKtf),  a  country  of 
Asia,  extending  atons  the  coaal  of  Syria,  from  tbe 
river  Eleotbems  and  Uie  city  and  islasd  of  Aradus,  on 
the  DOftb,  to  Meant  Carmel  on  tbe  south.  In  all  ptob- 
abilitj,  bowarer,  aome  of  Uw  ciUaa  on  the  eoaat  b^ow 
Cannel  may  likewiaa  ban  belonged  to  PhcsMcia,  «id 
beDc«  Ptolemy  earriea  tbe  souibem  Knit  of  tba  country 
as  far  down  aa  the  river  Cborseua,«n  which  Ctssarea 
lay.  Id  general  parlance,  indeed,  tbe  whole  Hoe  of 
eoaat  was  termed  Pboeuicia,  from  Aradua  to  tba  con- 
fines of  Egypt,  though  ibe  stricter  Umita  are  tboee  first 
fiven.  Td»  tract  of  country  thua  datuminatsd  was 
only  35  geographical  oiilea  from  Aradoa  to  Carmel,  or 
100  ii  lU  grcateat  extent.  The  breadth  waa  very 
liaiited,  the  rangea  of  Libanaa  and  Antilibanua  A»m- 
kiq  its  Dtmost  boiriar  to  lha  east.   The  awfarr  of  iba 


country  was  in  generai  sandy  and  hilly,  and  oot  wel 
adapted  for  agriculture;  but,  to  counterbalance  tht^ 
tbe  coaat  abounded  in  good  hariiours,  the  lisbencs  wen 
excellent,  while  the  mounlain-rangea  in  the  inletioi 
aSbrded,  in  their  cedar  forests,  a  rich  supply  of  timber 
for  naval  and  other  purposes.  Hence  *be  early  pro- 
ficiency which  the  Pmnieiana  Biade  ia  navigation,  and 
beaee  tba  flouriahing  commercial  cities  which  covered 
tbe  whole  line  of  coaat. 

I.  Origin  of  the  name  Pkeaiicia. 

Keapecting  the  etymology  of  the  name  Pbunice  oi 
Pbosnicia,  various  coniectures  have  been  oSered  Ba< 
cban  maiotaioa,  that  tne  appellatioo  comes  from  jBctti- 
Aiuk  (or  Pen^Anat,  contracted  Beunak),  '*  the  sons 
of  Anak,"  a  name  by  which,  according  to  him,  the 
pe<^le  of  Phcenicia  designated  themselves  iu  iheir  own 
language.  From  ibis  be  says  the  Greeks  first  made 
PAeoRoe,  and  afterward  Phamu  and  Pkmnix,  soften- 
ing down  the  Oriental  appellatioo  in  their  usual  way. 
(Boelmi,  Cmun,  1,  1,  col.  347.)  To  tbia  etymol- 
ogy it  ia  well  objected  by  Geseniaa,  that  tbe  domestic 
appeltatioD  of  the  Phtmician  race  was  not  Bevi-AiMi 
or  Bcn-AntJc,  but  Keiutaiitm,  and  their  country  Ke- 
naatL  That  this  was  tbe  native  name  of  the  nation  ia 
also  clear  from  the  Phmnician  coinage,  on  which  we 
read  A^snaan.  (ffMcn.,  Pkan.  Moawneni.,  p.  338; 
Ttot.—Id.  iA.,  p.  371.)  Tbe  Punio  aeltlars  in  Africa, 
moeover,  gave  themaelvea  the  same  aj^ltation. 
Thua,  Sl  Auguatina  informs  us,  that  the  counuy-peo< 
pie  near  Hif^  on  being  asked  whence  they  derived 
tlieir  origin,  anawered  that  they  were  Kenani,  i.  e., 
Kenaanites,  or  from  Kenaan.  {Augustin.,  Eiqmt.  ud 
Hom^—Ecikelj  Doetr.  Num.,  vol.  4,  p.  409.--Co 
aemiUt0eMh.ierMr.8frmehttiic.,f.  16.)— Equally 
unfortauate  with  Bocbart's  ia  the  etymology  proposod 
by  Arina  Montanoa  and  others,  who  deduce  Phatiice 
and  Pkamda  from  PheTuitim,  contracted  from  Pke- 
Aiutim  ("  the  Anakim"),  the  prefix  PAe  being  anal' 
ogoua,  in  their  opinion,  to  the  Egyptian  ailicle  i%  as  tt 
appeara  in  the  term  f  AoraoA  {Pt-So,  i.  e., "  tbe  king^)^ 
Tbe  aane  aignnwnt  may  bia  urged  agsinat  tbia  «■ 

aainat  Bocbart's  derivation. — There  are  other  OrioB' 
etymolwies;  such  as  Scaliger's,  from  the  Hebrew- 
Phcsniciao  PtnciU*  (the  same  with  the  proper  name 
Pkineaa);  and  Fuller's,  from  tbe  Syriac  pavak,  "  to 
bring  up  ieliaUeiy."  These  scarcely  deserve-  men- 
tion, and  certainly  do  not  need  refutation. — The  most 
common  opinion,  at  the  present  day,  is  that  which 
makes  the  tarma  PAcmics  and  PAaniaa  of  Grecian 
and  not  of  Oriental  origin,  and  whtch  deducea  thetn 
fiom  the  Greek  term  foJvtf,  in  its  aignification  of  "  a 
palm-tret ;"  so  that  Pbcsoice  or  Pboenicia  will  signify 
"  the  land  of  palm- treei"  or  "  Palvt'land."  Gesenius, 
however,  doubts  the  accuracy  of  ibis  explanation,  and 
is  inclined  to  tnce  tbe  names  in  question  to  fo/vif,  in 
its  tense  of  "purple,"  making  Phamda,  therefore,  to 
mean  ^^tke.latid  of  An  puipU-djft,"  in  fusion  to  the 
famous  purple  or  erimaon  of  Tyra :  "  Videant  anion 
eruditi,  aititt  ^oivUtiv  appeliaiio  ducta  a  ^viS,  pur- 
pura, Mt  ^fi»$»  ataU  ^vof,  fotv^ev  {Il-t  IS,  IMS), 
purporeua,  sanguioens  {conj.  ^ovof),  fotv((r(Tu'.rube 
racio ;  ila  ut  ioivi(  appeUattve  purpurarium  dengntt." 
[Pham.  JfonumciU.,  p.  338,  not,)  This  suj^lioa  of 
Gaaaniua'a  ia  must  probaUy  the  true  one,  aioee  it  ia 
mue  natural  to  suppose,  that  thA  purple  eloiha  of 
Pbosnicia  were  made  known  to  the  Greeks  hy  the 
Pbtenieian  traders,  for  a  long  period  before  the  (heeka 
themselves  were  flowed  to  visit  in  their  own  vessels 
the  Syrian  coaat,  and  become  acquainted  with  tue 
f  hysical  features  of  the  country.— Before  quitting  this 
subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remarit,  disL  among 
many  of  the  Rwnan  writers^  the  tanns  Pkmaeea  {Phtt' 
m'fiwt)  and  P«nt  (Puiuciu)  are  made  ao  far  to  differ 
in  meaning,  as  that  tbe  first  indicatea  the  PhoenicuD^ 
nroperly  ao  called,  and  the  >att«t  their  descendaota  ai 
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fMDDUti  in  Afiick,  muh  m  tb*  CutbftgiBiiM,  fte. 
Thw  4isliiietiiM,  binnvsi,  bM  do  good  gnrand  on 
wbM  lo  iwL  TIm  tmm  ••nxMr,  te  mtk,  «oi»^ 
piiMt  not  only  iho  FhosnicMM,  bat  oIm  the  Cutbk* 
giniuw  u  w«U  m  ibe  other  Poni  {Heni.,  S,  46^ 
Snr^.*  TVoorf., «».— BfeU,  «t  Pmi.,  P^,  I,  nx 
■  nmgn  which  it  imiutcd  bj  tho  Latin  poets :  thus  w« 
hove  in  Silia*  tt«licu«  (13,  7>0)  the  fonn  PAcmciiMi 
At  Pciunia,  wtd  (19,  S6)  Pkmac  for  Pcmu.  In- 
rfoed,  tb«  term  Pmmiu  it  nothing  mora  tbui  4o/vt{ 
Uwlf,  wfapttd  to  tb«  gntlogy  of  the  Latin  longuc  ;  jutt 
M  bm  tbt  Gntk  4o(Wkio(  conoo  the  old  Latin  foim 
P^uunn,  found  to  Cato  and  Vano,  and  ftom  thia  the 
more  utual  Puiaeiu.  (Coanpan  cttrtrt  and  emrmn ; 
MMniM,  mtuiM,  and  mmart ;  fKCtw  tnd  ^«tno. — Gt- 
Miuw,  c— td.  MUltr,  p.  Ml,  fVwfm.  « 
CmL  i^Ant.,  Z.  16.) 

I.  HitU/ry,  CotKmeree,  Arts,  &c.,  of  the  Pkaniciaiu. 

T%a  Phmieiana  wm*  a  bnnch  of  that  widdy  ei- 
tondcd  race  known  by  tbe  common  appellation  of^Aja- 
nwtn  or  Sotnitic.  To  thia  great  family  tbe  Hebrawa 
and  the  Arabians  belonged,  aa  well  aa  tbe  inhabilenta 
of  tbe  wide  {riain  between  the  northern  wattca  of  tbe 
Euphratea  and  Tigrit.  Itw  E^Mmiciana  themaelvet, 
■entding  to  their  own  account,  caoM  originally  6eoi 
tho  tborea  of  the  Peratan  Golf  (Herid.,  7,  B»).  and 
Strtbo  informt  aa,  that  in  the  ialea  of  Tyrat  and  Ara- 
dua,  in  tbe  gulf  jnet  named,  were  found  taoplee  aini- 
lar  lo  iboae  of  the  Pbceoiciant,  and  that  tbe  inbabUantt 
of  these  ialea  claimed  tbe  citiet  of  Tyre  and  Aradua, 
on  the  coast  of  Pbtnicia,  aa  eolonioa  of  Ibeira.  {Stn- 
to.  Tee.)  The  oalabliihMat,  indeed,  of  the  earlier 
FteoiciaD  nee  b  tbe  ParaiBo  Otdf.  and  the  eoteipri- 
aing  habita  which  alwaya  chareeteriMd  thia  renaihable 
people,  woold  seem  to  point  to  a  very  active  eommeiee 
nrried  on  in  tbe  Indian  eeaa,  at  a  period  long  anteoedoit 
lo  poeitire  bitlory,  end  may  perhaiw  fumiah  aome  clew 
to  the  mariu  of  early  UTiliiation  that  are  disctfvarcd 
^ong  the  western  mma  of  the  Amenean  emtinnit. 
(Compare  RiiUr,  Erdhmit,  vd.  t,  p.  les.)— The  loes 
of  the  Phcenician  aonala  rendera  it  oifficolt  to  inTeati- 
gale  (be  history  of  thia  people.  Our  principal  author- 
itiea  are  the  H^rew  writera  of  tbe  aecond  book  of 
Kinga,  and  Eaekiel  and  laaiah.  Herodotus,  Joae- 
phna,  and  Sirabo  help  to  supply  the  de6ciency.  In- 
eidonut  netieee  an  found  in  otliei  writeta  alee.  Tbe 
Pbonician  towns  wen  probably  independent  etates, 
wMi  a  ante]]  teiriloiy  around  them :  the  political  nnton 
tibat  exiated  among  them  tilt  tbe  en  of^  the  Peniana, 
waa  preaemd  by  a  common  religimis  worabip.  Tbe 
town  of  Tyre  aeems  to  hare  bad  a  kind  of  anpremacy 
over  the  rest,  being  the  ricfaeal  city,  and  conuining  the 
temple  of  the  national  god,  whom  the  Greeks  call 
the  Tyrian  Hereulee.  The  eeveral  citiea  were  gor- 
emed  by  supreme  hereditsiy  magiatntea  named  k£ga. 
Hiram  waa  king  of  Tyre,  and  a  friend  of  Seloaaoa,  ue 
king  of  Israel  ^^Iten  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  there 
waa  a  Kine  o{  Tyre,  and  also  a  King  of  Sidon  in  hia 
army.  {Herod.,  9,  67.)  We  infer  from  a  few  pea- 
sages  of  tbe  ancient  writera,  and  from  tine  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  Phmntciana,  that  the  deapotiam  of  Asiadid 
not  exist  amoitt  then.  Hie  Sidomsiie  are  the  fint 
people  reeoideaia  histoi;  who  fbcmed  a  comneiielal 
cennexioQ  between  Asia  and  Europe;  tbe  srtieles 
«4uch  they  manafaetored,  at  pncund  firon  othw  petts 
of  Asia,  were  distributsd  by  them  over  tbe  eoasia  of 
tbe  Mediterranean.  Tbeae  long  voyagea  led  to  colo- 
nial estaUiahmenta,  and  to  the  diffueion  of  tim  naeful 
arta.  The  iaiand  M  Pypnw  coMainad  PbtniuaD  ool- 
'  onica:  they  establiaheo  iheoiaelveo  in  mangr  of  tlie 
amati  iaUnda  of  the  Archipelago,  partienlariy  in  tboae 
where  the  precious  metala  wen  found.  The  island 
of  Thaaus  exhibited,  in  the  time  of  Herodotns,  mani- 
feat  traces  of  their  excavationa.  {Herod,,  6,  47.) 
With  the  earir  Oneks  of  the  main  hmd  tbe  Phmnt- 
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ciana  bed  occaairaal  coetneictal  commmbs:  Has 
fomiabed  the  natives  with  ttinkeu  and  fanda  ea»> 
mMte,  and  sometimes  carried  off  tbe  peede.  {fiaoL, 
1,  1.)   Slave-deeUiy  waaMeeontceefwcallhtoihs 
iVriana  {Extkid  xxvii^  IS)  ;  the  ample  aanalivaof 
^nms,  in  the  16tb  boeh  of  tht.  Odneaiy,  piaaanls  a 
natunl  |<tctun  of  thia  practice.   We  knew  nstaag 
of  Pbceoician  settleuenis  in  Italy ;  but  they  occupied 
Sicily  liefon  the  Gneka,  and  rMtred  towards  thi 
western  parte,  aa  tbe  neiioa  became  more  nmasroei 
and  powaiftil  in  Ibe  iaiand.   {Thuwd.,  6,  S.)  Ika 
great  object  of  tbe  eoteiphse  of  tbe  nwenieiant,  aad 
the  seat  of  tbcir  chief  colonial  eaubHabmenta,  waa  tb 
aootbera  pert  of  Spain,  or  tbe  modem  province  oTAi- 
daloaia.   The  adver-minee  and  tbe  gold-dost  of  lb* 
peninsula  made  Spain  to  the  Tyrians  what  Pcn  sees 
wee  to  the  Spawarda.   Not  &r  ftom  the  moetha  of 
the  Batia  an  two  small  iaianda :  <»  em  of  these  lbs 
Tyriaoe  Ibonded  the  ci^  of  Gadein  or  Gadca,  Ctdtt, 
and  built  a  ten^  to  theic  naticmal  god,  which  ezirttd 
even  in  the  age  of  Strabo,  and  was  juaily  cooaidacdi 
cniiooe  monument  of  sntiquity.    The  adraniageoei 
aitoation  of  Gadea,  weat  of  (be  Pillan  of  Heresies,  aad 
on  the  watem  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  wouU  Dttonlly 
lead  to  voyagea  of  discovery ;  but  these  mt  liwsjn 
confined  to  coeatmg;   Of  theee  *oyn^  no  iseonla 
an  preeerred.   The  PboenieiBna  an  aud  to  have  aop- 
plied  tbe  Oreeka  end  tbe  Aeiatiea  wttfa  two  aitidaa, 
which  an  enppoaed  to  indicate  an  acqoaintaoce  with 
the  aoutbwestern  an^  of  Britain  and  lbs  coast  of 
Proaaia,  on  the  Baltic  Sea.    Tbeee  wen  tin  and  w- 
her.    With  r^aid  to  tbe  fint,'bewevet,  tbosgk  tbm 
can  be  tiltis  dotriK  that  Ibe  Phgniriaiia.  and  the  Be- 
mane  long  afw  them*  tnded  far  it  to  tbe  Cawtaridn^ 
or  Seilly  JMes,  yet  the  Gmoks,  in  all  pnbability.  ob- 
tained their  supply  of  it  by  an  overland  trade  fme 
Indie.    (Ftd.lndia.)    Tbe  amber  certainly  cam  from 
the  ahnea  of  the  Baltic,  but  whether  it  was  obtained 
by  actual  sailii^  thither,  or  procured  by  an  overiand 
tnde  at  tbe  head.watcn  of  tbe  Adriatic,  reoaina, 
among  modem  aebelan,  a  diapoted  poi&L    An  avu- 
ment  in  favour  of  the  former  of  these  opnieot  may  os 
drawn  from  the  fact  of  the  Pbaeicians'  having  bees 
acquainted  with  the  existence  of  tbe  Jledaw,  a  tmall 
river  neer  DmUae,  on  the  Pnaaian  coaat  (VwL 
Eridanns.)— Tbe  couosxioo  batweea  the  parant  aw 
of  Tyra  and  her disUnt  poieeseiena  in £oiMeui&  Af> 
rica  waa  probably  only  a  commercial  one.  Whtisw 
might  have  been  their  original  condition,  they  wen 
inMpnident  plaeea  in  ibe  time  of  Herodotoa  (),  163). 
The  Pbomician  coloniea  on  the  noitbera  coast  of  Af- 
rica w^-s  at  least  as  old  aa  the  aettlemcnls  in  lbs 
south  of  Spain.    Hiey  were  situated  in  a  fsitils  le- 
gion, which,  by  its  position,  formed,  between  Centtd 
Africa  and  tbe  aberes  of  tbe  Meditamnean,  a  point  af 
nnioa  similar  to  that  which  Tyn  Airoiahed  benea 
Aaia  and  Europe.   Utiea  waa  tbe  fint  eataMiAmia* 
on  the  African  coast :  Carthage,  called  by  tbe  Gndcs 
Carchedon,  was  the  next:  other  lovms  afiemid 
aprung  up.    For  the  hiatory  of  I^cenieian  conoieK^ 
particularly  the  commerce  with  Aaia.  we  poasca*  ■ 
moat  valuable  document  in  the  S7tb  chapter  of  £»- 
kieL   The  Hebnw  popbet  lived  at  the  tnne  ef  the 
groeteat  eplendonr  of  Tyro,  befbn  brr  Eaatoa  em- 
mioron  diminiafasd  hw  traffic  and  deprived  ber  of  na- 
tioul  independence.   At  an  earUer  period,  the  Pbi»- 
nieiana  had  friendly  connexions  wiui  the  H^rews. 
Solomon,  the  moot  powerful  of  their  kiwa,  made  Je- 
nwelem,  during  bis  life,  the  centre  of  uatem  mag- 
nifieeoee  and  weahh.   The  Tyriana  gladly  fenwd  ai 
alKance  with  Aia  potenUte,  and  by  bis  permiasion  eb- 
tained  tbe  nav^tion  of  the  Red  Sea.    The  lovm  of 
Eaiongeber,  which  Solomon  bad  taken  from  Mif  f*">t4a 
of  Edom,  was  the  point  to  which  the  Tynan  aoo  Ho- 
:  bnw  naviea  fciongbt  the  gold  end  precieoa  auoes  ol 
Oj/iat    TliaPfaMiicianaalao  ealaWiafaed  tndiiyiwstl 
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w  tM  wMt  ride  ttl  the  Peniui  Gnif.  Hera  the  «n- 
clent  gwwnpben^Ked  the  mIm  of  Andua  and  Ty- 
tnu,  to  wbieb  the  Tyriuia  broOght  tbe  products  of  In- 
dia. Tbvr  went  uken  bjr  the  canvBD*  across  the 
Arabian  desert  to  Tyre  on  tbe  Meditemnean,  at  that 
time  the  neat  mart  of  the  wtsld. — A  eommeieial  road 
between  IVre  and  tbe  Eaphntae  would  be  oeeeaaarf 
to  diffbae  ne  prodncu  of  Tynan  ioduBtry  and  com- 
nwice,  artd  alao  to  procnie  the  vduable  wool  fanishod 
hj  tbe  Domadie  tribes.  In  tbe  Syrian  desert,  about 
One  dm*  journey  from  the  old  ford  of  the  Euj^- 
tea,  modem  traTeltera  behold  with  satooishnieDt  tbe 
nasnificent  and  ezterMtve  mine  of  Palnma.  The 
AMw  of  the  desert  still  eaU  it  lUmer,  and  attribute  | 
Aeae  botldinae  to  the  muie  power  of  Soloimm.  We  I 
are  toM  that  Soloawm  built  Baleth  and  Tadmor  in  tbe 
wilderness.  Tbe  latter  wsa  no  doubt  intended  as  a 
neat  tntrepiU  between  the  Euphrates  and  tbe  sea. 
lie  situstion,  and  (he  poisession  of  springs  of  water  in 
an  arid  desert,  would  not  liil  to  autact  a  prince  so  wise 
M  Strtomon,  and  a  merchant  with  eneh  exteown  deal- 
ings as  Hiram.—- From  tbe  mountains  of  Armenia,  tbe 
Tyrians  procored  co;^r  and  slaves :  tbe  r^ions  of 
the  CsucsBDs,  at  the  present  day,  supply  the  harems 
af  the  Turks  and  Persiens  with  tbe  females  of  Geoi^ 
and  Circassia. — Tbe  PboBotciana  seem,  in  tbe  earlier 
ages,  not  to  have  had  very  extensive  dealings  with  the 
^yplisns  :  but  cotton  sod  cotton  cloths  are  enoraer- 
ated  tmotur  tbe  articles  which  tbey  received  from 
Egypt.  When  Tliebee,  in  Upper  Egypt,  ceased  to  be 
dko  plaee  of  reeort  for  the  cstaTass  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
the  favourable  sitnation  of  Meni|Ais,  at  the  spez  of  the 
Delta,  made  it  the  chief  mart  of  Egypt ;  ana  the  Tyr- 
isns  who  traded  there  were  so  numerous,  that  a  pan 
e(  the  city  was  inhabited  by  them. — Grain  of  various 
kiiids  was  carried  to  Tyre  from  the- country  of  the 
Hebrews  and  other  parts  of  Syria.  SoIobdo  gave  Hi- 
nm  sriieat  and  m1  ;  aqd  tbe  Tyrian,  in  nchange.  far- 
nehed  him  with  the  |unea  and  ee^n  of  Libanns.— 
The  eommereial  intercourse  between  the  Greeke  and 
l^rriana  appears  never  to  have  been  great :  the  two 
trading  nations  of  the  Mediterranean  were  probably 
'•alooa  of  one  another ;  and,  beeidea  this,  their  cola- 
Bias  led  them  in  difierent  direetione.  ffieily  was  the 
point  iritars  die  Greek  and  l^rian  merchant  met  in 
competition.  "When  the  Fhceniciana  were  obliged  to 
■ntMDit  to  tbe  Persians,  we  find  their  navy  wUlingly 
and  actively  employed  against  their  commercial  rivus. 
— ^Tyre  was,  before  the  era  of  the  Persians,  tbe  centre 
of  the  traffic  of  the  ancient  world :  in  her  markets 
WMe  found  the  products  of  all  tbe  countries  between 
India  and  Spain,  between  the  extremity  of  tbe  jgieat 
peninsula  of  aandy  Arabia,  and  the  showy  summits  of 
UsncssUa.  Her  vessels  were  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  Atlantic,  and  in  tbe  Indian  Ocean. 
n>ere  was  even  a  tiadicion,  that  in  the  time  of  Necho, 
king  of  Egypt,  some  Tyrisn  ships,  at  tbe  desire  of  that 
ar^ft,  sailed  down  the  Red  Sea ;  and,  after  circamnsr- 
igating  the  continent  of  Africa,  entered  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  tbe  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  ( Vid.  Africa.)— Tbe 
PbcsnicisiM  furnished  the  world  with  several  articles 
produced  by  ijieir  own  industry  and  skill.  The  dyed 
dotbs  of  Sidon,  and  the  woven  vests  and  needleworit 
of  Phcenician  women,  were  in  high  repute  among  the 
ancient  Greeks.  The  name  of  Tyrian  purple  is  famil- 
iar, even  in  modem  tiroes ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  sop- 
poee  that  a  aingla  colour  ia  understood :  deep  red 
waA  violet  eolonn  were  those  frhieb  were  most  highly 
priiid.  Tbe  liquor  of  a  riiellfish,  that  was  fonnd  in 
■bandance  on  thmr  coast,  eopplied  them  with  the  vari- 
«ns  colours  dertominated  purple.  {Plin.,  0,  86.)  It 
was  principally  woollen  cloths  the  Tyriana  used  to  dye, 
Iboogh  cotton  and  linen  dyed  garments  are  mention- 
ad  uso. — The  Pbanioians  are  said  to  have  possamsd 
tbe  art  of  making  glass :  it  is  ptobable  they  Itad  man- 
■betored  0«a  ai*icM  fat  aany  eentnnes  at  Sidon  and 


Sarephta.  Xittle  trinkets  and  omameots  wen  tStk 
made  by  this  people.  Tbe  Pboenieian  merchant  offm 
for  sale  to  the  females  of  Syria  a  string  of  amber  beads 
with  gold  oniamenta.  {Horn.,  Od.,  14,  469.)  Tbe 
ivory,  which  they  pmcured  from  .Ethiopia  and  India, 
received  new  tanoB  unoer  the  skilful  bands  of  the  Tyr- 
iana ;  and  all  the  coath  decoratiooa  of  Sdoaaon's  ie>» 
pie  wen  made  under  tbe  diieclion  of  an  artist  of  Tvrsk 
whose  mother  was  "  a  woman  of  tbe  daughters  of  ^n, 
and  his  fsther  a  man  of  Tyre."  (C&ro»tc/M.  S,  1, 14j 
3,  4,  17. — LoMg'»  AndetU  Geografh/,  p.  8,  Mqfj^ 
Heerett,  Idem,  vol.  8,  p.  1,  ttff.) 

3.  Deeliat     Phmaaan  Cammtru. 

I  Tbe  Phosnieians,  from  what  has  jnat  been  remaikec 
were  then  a  raamifscturing  and  a  iiac'ng  people,  do- 
pending  on  others  for  their  subcistence,  n  some jpoinlv 
resemt^ing  the  English,  in  others  more  lute  the  Dutch. 
The  prosperity  of  such  a  people  could  not  .be  everlast- 
ing, and  it  ia  mtereating  to  examine  into  the  causes  of 
their  decline.  It  ie  probable  that  tbe  iucreaao  of  tbe 
wealth  and  power  of  Carthage  was  in  aome  degree  pre 

Indicial  to  tne  parent  state,  as  the  trade  of  Spsin  must 
lave  fallen,  in  a  great  racasnre,  into  the  hands  of  the 
former.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  likely  that  tbe  Pbosniciana 
must  have  had  to  pay  dearer  for  its  productions  than 
heretofore,  and  perhaps,  as  Cutbage  sod  the  other  col- 
onies were  msnufactureia  also,  tbe  demsnd  for  Phce- 
nician goods  decreased.  It  is  also  auf^Msed,  that  tbe 
nKsnicians  mosl  have  suSmd  by  the  Wanting  of  the 
Grecian  coloniea  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minw,  aa  ibess 
likewise  manufsctured  to  a  great  extent,  and,  it  ia  al- 
most certain,  traded  directtv,  by  mesne  of  cs^avaas, 
with  ThapsacQS  on  tbe  Eupbrates,  to  which  place  tbe 
goods  of  Babylon  and  India  were  Iwoo^t  up  tbe  river. 
We  doubt,  bowever,  if  dtey  interfered  much  with  tlw 
Phonieians,  aa  tbdr  trade  took  chiefly  a  northern  di> 
reeUon,  extsndliiff  into  Tsrury,  and  perhaps  to  China 
Tbe  settlement  or  tbe  Greeks  in  Egypt,  bowever,  most 
have  been  poeitively  injurious  to  toem,  as  the  wino> 
trade  of  that  country,  of  which  tbey  appear  before  this 
to  have  bad  the  monopoly,  must  have  been  now,  in 
great  measure,  carried  on  by  tbe  Greeks  in  Utair  own 
bottoms  ;  and  naifaspa  tWs  Is  tb*  -tme  reason  of  lbs 
hostility  whicb  tbe  Phvnieians  ai«  said  to  have  eviDesd 
to  the  Greeks  in  tbe  time  of  the  Persian  war.  It  is 
remarkable  enough,  thai  in  tbe  accotmta  which  we  bav« 
of  the  trade  of  Athens  snd  Corinth,  no  mention  ia 
made  of  any  with  the  Pbcenicisns.  Perhsps  their 
chief  commerce  was  with  tbe  colonies  in  Asis.  From 
^  Hebrew  prnibet  it  appMn  that  tbey  tnded  with 
Am  loaiana  (of  Aaia)  and  wMi  tbe  people  of  tbe  Pelo- 
ponneaoa.  The  rivalry  joat  noted,  however,  could 
nave  but  little  affected  the  imwperity  of  tbe  Pboeni- 
cisos.  Tbe  real  cause  of  their  decline  was  the  com- 
motions that  took  place  in  Westwn  Asia,  which  caused 
tbe  downfall  of  so  many  sUtes ;  for  independent  sUtes 
are  always  better  eusKmten  to  a  manufacturing  people 
than  those  which  are  under  the  yoke  of  foKignvm. 
Wbtle  As  kiiigdoms  tiS  \mt\  Jodah,  Damaseos,  and 
othen  Aoarisbed,  tbe  demsnd  for  Phmnieian  mannfae- 
tnres  most  bsve  been  far  gieator  than  after  tbey  be- 
came subject  to  tbe  monarcbs  ef  Babylon  and  Pcnia. 
Let  any  one,  for  example,  compare  Judah  under  hv 
kii^  with  Jndah  i^t  the  return  from  captivity.  The 
veiy  eireumatanes  of  then  being  no  cemt  must  have 
made  a  great  diffmMO  to  tboee  who  sspf^ed  ttem 
with  luxuries.  The  sonqaest  snd  isductini  to  prav- 
inees  of  Babylonia  and  uypt  by  the  Persian  mooaicb 
must  have  greatly  s^ted^the  ^Msntcisn  commerce , 
but  it  waa  ue  foundation  of  Alexandrea  by  (be  Mace-, 
donian  eenquerw  which  proved  the  nin  oi  the  trade  o! 
both  Pbcenicia  and  Babylon,  just  aa  the  discovery  <rf 
tbe  passage  to  India  by  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hofie  m- 
ined,  in  a  great  msssorot  Bagdad,  Alexandrea,  snd 
Teodea— Ibe  1>n  ef  the  middlesgM.  Fnmtbstlima 
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the  doclice  ot  the  prosperity  of  the  towns  in  the  coast 
•r  Phoenicia  waa  rapid  and  irremediable.  {Foreign 
ffii^Urli/  Review,  No.  27,  p.  Sll,  My.) 

4.  Did  Pkcenicia  give  an  alphabet  to  Greece  ? 

On  this  point,  ihou^  for  a  long  time  made  the  sub- 
ject of  learned  diacussion,  there  is  now  no  room  for 
aiapute.  The  naniea  of  most  of  the  letters,  their  or- 
der, and  the  forms  which  they  exhibit  in  ibe  most  an- 
tisat  moD amenta,  all  eoofirm  the  truth  ot  the  traditian, 
tbat  the  Greek  alphabet  waa  derived  fiom  the  Pfaosni- 
eiao  ;  and  every  doubt  on  thia  bead,  which  a  hasty 
view  of  it,  in  its  later  state,  might  suggest,  has  long 
aince  received  the  most  satisfactory  solution.  SeveiJ 
changes  were  neresaaiy  to  ><l>pt  tbe  Eastern  charac- 
ters to  a  foreigp  and  totally  different  langoan.  The 
powflis  of  thoee  trhich  wen  nimiited  to  the  Greek  or- 
^ns  were  exrunnd  for  olfaen  wbidi  were  wanting 
tn  the  nKBnician  alphabet ;  some  elements  were  final- 
Ir  rejected  as  supernuons  from  the  writteD  language, 
though  they  were  retained  for  the  purpose  of  numera- 
tion ;  and,  in  pmcess  of  time,  the  peculiar  demands  of 
the  Greek  language  were  aaliafied  by  the  invention  of 
aome  new  sign*.  The  iltentitma  which  the  figures 
•f  the  Greek  characters  oodetwent  may  be  partly 
tnced  to  the  inversion  of  their  position,  which  took 
plaee  when  the  Greeks  instinctiyely  dropped  the  East- 
ern practice  of  writing  from  right  to  left ;  a  change 
the  gradual  progreas  of  which  is  visible  in  several  ex- . 
tant  inscriptions.  This  fact,  therefore,  ia  estahliabed  . 
by  evidence,  which  could  scarcely  borrow  any  addi- 
tional weight  from  the  bigfaeet  classical  authority.  But 
the  epoch  at  whieh  the  Greeks  received  their  alphabet 
from  the  PhoBnieiaoa  is  a  point  as  to  wluch  we  cenoot 
expect  to  find  similar  proof ;  and  Uie  event  ia  so  re- 
mote, that  the  teaeimony  even  of  the  best  historians 
cannot  be  deemed  auSicient  immediately  to  remove 
all  doubt  upon  the  qaeelkin.  A  statement,  however, 
deserving  of  attention,  both  on  accooDt  o(  its  author, 
■Dd  of  its  internal  malts  of  diligent  and  though iful  in- 
foiry,  is  given  by  Herodotus.  The  Pboanieiana,  he 
lelatee,  who  came  with  Csdmoa  to  Thebes,  introduced 
letters,  along  with  othw  branches  of  knowledge,  among 
tho  Oieeks :  the  charactera  were  at  first  precisely  the 
same  as  those  which  the  Phcenicians  continued  to  use 
in  hia  own  day ;  bat  their  power*  aitd  form  were  grad- 
ually chaiwe^  first  by  the  Pbnnfeiui  ctdoawti  them- 
selves,  ana  afterwsrd  by  the  Greeks  of  the  adjacent  re- 

E'on,  who  were  lonians.  These,  as  they  received  their 
tters  from  Fhosnicisn  teachers,  named  them  Pha- 
mdan  letters ;  and  the  historian  adds,  that,  in  his  own 
time,  the  loniana  called  their  books  or  rolls,  though 
made  from  the  E^ptian  papyrus,  skin*,  because  this 
was  Uie  material  nieh  th^  lud  ned  at  en  earlier  pe- 
riod, as  many  baibarous  natTona  even  then  continned  to 
da  It  cannot  be  dented  tbat  this  account  appears,  at 
fifst  sight,  perfectly  clear  and  probable  ;  and  yet  there 
are  eome  pointa  in  it  which,  on  closer  inspection, 
isise  *  suspicion  of  its  accuracy.  The  vague  manner 
in  whieh  Herodotua  descrUwa  the  louians,  who  were 
neighb?iira  of  the  Fhoeoician  colony,  aeems  to  imply 
that  what  he  says  of  them  is  not  grounded  oo  any  di- 
radt  trsdition,  but  is  a  mere  hypothesis  or  inference. 
The  ftct  which  he  appesrs^to  have  ascertained  is,  that 
die  Astatic  lonians,  who  were,  according  to  his  own 
riew,  a  very  mixed  race,  were  beforehand  with  the 
ether  Greeks  in  the  art  of  writing :  they  called  their 
books  or  rolls  by  a  name  which  probably  e^reased  the 
Phcsnician  word  for  the  same  thing,  and  they  descri- 
bed Uinr  alphabet  bythe  epithet  which  marked  itaOrt- 
^ental  origin.  Bet,  as  the  historian  thought  he  bad  sut 
sienl  grounds  for  believing  tbat  it  had  been  first  com- 
muijieated  to  the  Greeks  by  Uie  Phtsnician  colony  at 
llebes,  be  concludes  that  the  Asiatic  lonians  mast 
have  received  it,  not  directly  from  the  I^aicians,  but 
ttrougfa  tJieir  European  foiefatbers.   Still,  if  this  was 


the  process  by  which  he  airived  at  has  coocknm.  i 
would  not  follow  tbat  be  was  in  error.  But  if  wt  ei- 
smine  the  only  ressons  which  be  asaignB  for  his  taeU 
that  the  moat  ancient  Greek  a1|dwbet  waa  fesnd  « 
Thebes,  we  find  that  they  are  aiich  as  we  cannot  ttl; 
on,  thougfafto  him  they  would  seem  perfectly  ^mcn- 
atrative.  He  produces  three  inscriptions  to  tun, 
which  be  had  seen  himself,  engraved  on  some  vesteli  ia 
a  temple  at  Tbebea,  and  in  characters  which  bo  olb 
Cadnwan,  and  which  be  aays  nearly  resembled  tb  la 
aiao.  Theae  inscriptions  purported  to  record  dooa- 
tiona  made  to  the  temple  before  the  Trojan  war,  lul 
to  be  contemporaneous  with  tbe  acts  which  thej  re- 
corded. Ado  Uiat  tbry  were  really  ancient  need  cot 
be  questioned,  though  imitations  of  an  obsolete  mods 
of  writing  were  not  uncommon  in  Greece ;  but  Umt 
genuineness  cannot  be  safely  assomcd  as  the  mni 
of  an  argument.  Other  grounds  be  may  indeed  hava 
had  ;  but,  since  he  does  not  mention  tbem,  they  are  te 
U8  none,  and  we  are  left  to  form  out  own  jodgmeotoa 
the  disputed  question  of  the  Cadowau  colony  it 
Thebes.  (TkirivaWt  Greece,  vol  1.  p-  238,  sej.) 
We  have  already,  in  a  previona  article  (m.  CtdmoiX 
shown  the  otter  improbability  of  any  Pbsniciaa  eoloaj 
under  Cadmus,  ana  have  tnced  this  latter  naise  to  a 
Pelasgic  origin.  In  this  way,  petbaps,  the  tm  Iradi- 
tions  may  be  reconciled  ;  one  of  which  mikes  tbe  Pbie- 
nicians  to  have  introduced  letters*  into  Greece,  v-hilc 
the  other  statea  that  they,  were  prertooil;  known  tr. 
and  invented  by  the  Peksgi.  It  is  wobible  ifat  tv  i 
distinct  periods  of  time  are  Dere  alluaed  to,  tn  eailiet 
and  a  later  introduction  of  tiiem ;  in  both  instances, 
however,  from  Pfamnicia.  When  tbe  elphsbet  «f  thii 
country  was  first  brought  in,  ita  use  may  have  bcea 
extremely  limited  ;  it  may  have  come  in,  as  Knigki 
supposes,  with  the  first  Pelasgic  settlera,  who  may  ban 
brought  an  alphabet  much  less  perfect,  and,  iherefcct, 
probably  more  ancient  than  tbe  so-called  Cadnmaa. 
The  aecond  introduction  of  letter*  (bood  the  Gieeks, 
in  all  likelihood,  mnch  mo»  advanced  mdrilBauii^ 
and  it  therelore  took  a  firmer  bold,  and  beeams  the  (ob- 
ject of  more  established  and  general  tradition.  (Con- 
sult Ktaght,  Analyttcal  Eauy  on  Uu  Greei  ^^iuUt 
p.  \20.—SaKd/ord,  Remarks  on  TTiuneVt  Gr,  Gr., 
p.  6.  —  Hugf  di$  Erfadttng  der  Jetfawtnurb^ 
p.  7.) 

S.  Bemmu  o/  At  PAemein  iMgtiMgi. 

The  remains  of  tbe  Phcenician  langoage  at  tbe  {*ce- 
entdsy consietof,  1.  Cotntoiuf  twcr^tieiu.  l.€^ssf- 
cM  and  Phanidan  proper  namet,  occurring  in  lha 
Greek  and  Latin  writers.   3.  A  PAemcux 
of  considerable  length  (together  with  some  dtcwtcr  spe- 
cimens) in  tbe  Poennlus  of  Plautn*.— Urn  coiw  and 
inscriptions  give  us  the  written  form*  of  the  laqgnaM 
with  great  accuracy,  but  throw  no  li^t  on  tbe  aocnn 
of  the  Phsnician  tongue  or  ita  system  of  pmoancia- 
tion,  since  in  almost  every  instance  tbe  vowels  in 
omitted.    The  ableat  work  on  theae  is  that  of  Gfe- 
nins,  entitled  "  Scripture  LmeutefiuPlutitia»lbm- 
jMtUa  jHotfturf  sitperiwil,**  am.,  L^.,  18S7, 4te.— 
On  the  <^er  hand,  the  Punic  wmda  that  occur  in  lbs 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  mve.  K  is  tnA,  a  aovad  ex- 
ptewed  in  the  charecttts  oTUKMe  languages,  and  abs* 
ua  with  what  vowels  they  were  enunciated  by  the  Fin- 
nicians :  still,  however,  there  is  often  very  gtcat  dif- 
ficulty in  tracing  back  Uvse  same  words  to  a  Pbnu- 
cian  orthography,  since'  the  common  or  vulgar  mods 
of  pronouncing  was  accustomed  to  contract  rmain 
focms,  and  to  ne^ect  in  others  the  letters  that  wen 
necessary  to  indicate  tbe  etymology  of  the  term. — ^Tha 
most  carious  remnant,  bowever,  of  the  PImiiciBa 
tongue  ii  tbe  passage,  already  referred  to,  in  Pleatim. 
It  occurs  in  the  first  ecer-e  of  the  fifth  art  of  tbe  ^smm- 
lna,8nd  c<HU'4r  o't^n  «»v*irr  Pore  rvK*,  ezpceasel 
in  Latin  charv  ten  (f^  'bo  ivw<nir«      are  Lftf 
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MMesfcun,  or,  «■  some  tbink,  rulgir  Punic),  to  which 
u«  U>  be  added  foniteen  thort  aenienceB,  inlermiiigled 
«ith  I  Latin  dialogue^  in  the  •eeond  ud  third  leenee. 
Modem  whobrs  mtc,  at  variona  timea,  exeieiaed  their 
■kill  in  remodelling  and  explaining  theie  apecimenB  of 
the  Phnracian,  and  in  attempiing  to  recall  them  to  the 
analogy  of  ibe  Hebrew  tongue.  Some  have  confined 
their  attention  to  particular  words  or  individual  setv- 
teoeee,  auch  aa  Joseph  Scaliger(ai!  fi-agm.  Graconim, 
p.  99),  Aldnte  (Antigueda^,  p.  207),  Selden  (de  Bit 
Syria,  proUg.,  e.  S),  Le  Moyne  ( Varia  Saera,  p.  100, 

113),  Hyde  (ad  Periuci.,  p.  45),  Reineeius  C'ltfropov* 
arva  lingua  Pattica,  c.  13),  Tychsen  {Jfov.  Act.  Up- 
aal.,  Yol.  7,  p.  100,  acq.),  atid  many  others,  enumera- 
ted by  Fabricius  {BUrL  Lot.,  vol.  1,  p.  6),  and  by  the 
Bipoot  editor  of  Plantns  (vol.  1,  p.  zix.).  A  smaller 
number  have  nndertaketi  to  tntaipnt  all  the  Panic  ape- 
ctmena  contained  in  the  three  scenes  alluded  to.  The 
Gnt  of  theie  was  Petitna  (Petit),  who,  in  his  work  en- 
titled "MiaceliaJuorumLiirinin)em."if.  68,  teqq..  Par- 
ia,  IMO,  4to),  endeavoured  to  mould  the  Punic  of  the 
three  scenea  into  Hebrew,  and  gave  a  translatioa  of 
:bem  in  Latin.  Paieus,  who  came  after,  also  exhibit- 
ed the  Panic  of  Plautus  in  a  Hebrew  dress,  and  even 
added  vowel  points ;  but  the  whole  is  done  so  care- 
lessly and  strangely,  that  tfaa  words  lesemhle  Cbbeaa 
and  Mongol  aa  moch  aa  they  do  Hebrew.  This  was 
in  the  first  and  second  editions  of  his  Plautus.  In  the 
third,  however,  he  adopted  the  interpretation  of  Peti- 
tna, and  even  enlarged  upon  U  in  a  poetical  paraphrase. 
Many  subsequent  Mitors  of  Plautus  have  followed  in 
the  aame  path,  such  as  Bozbom,  Operarias,  Gronovi- 
ua,  and  Ernesti.  Sixteen  yeaiaafter  Petitna,  the  leam- 
ad  Bochart  publishad  the  result  of  his  laboora  on  the' 
Pooie  of  the  first  scene,  in  his  Sacred  Geography  ( Ca- 
wmn,  S,  8),  and  execnted  the  task  with  so  much  leam- 
'ag  u)d  ability,  that,  during  nearly  two  centuries,  un- 

d  the  explanation  given  by  Gesenius  in  1837,  though 
then  may  barer  been  some  who  have  given  more  prob- 
■Ue  jnterprautione  of  partienlar  ^tnses  and  wotda, 
m  onj  was  fotind  more  soeeesaful  in  explaining 
paeeage  as  a  whole.  (Oeaen.,  Pkan.  Mon.,  p.  859.) 
Clericoa  (Le  Clerc)  closely  follows  the  interpretation 
of  Bochart  {BMiotk.  Unin.  et  Hiat.,  vol.  9,  p.  356), 
iboDffh  ha  errs  in  thinking  that  each  verse  consists  of 
two  nemistichs,  whieh  ^ve  a  similarity  of  ending. 
Passing  over  some  others  who  have  written  on  this 
■■me  subject,  we  come  to  the  Uiree  most  recent  ex- 
wmndert  of  thia  mnch-eoateated  paaaage;  namely, 
Bdlennann  (KerMieA  «mer  ErkBavHg  iar  Pvtdadm 
Siellen  im  Pamdut  det  Pknihu.  Stuck,  1-S,  Bertin, 
1806-1808,  ed.  3,  1812),  Count  de  Robiano  {Etuiea 
twT  recritUTt,  &c.,  sutviM  d'lm  CMOt  aur  la  Ungw 
Punique,  Paria,  1834,  4to),  and  Gesenius  {Phsnt. 
Mm.,  p.  366,  leqq.).  The  first  two,  abandoning  the 
tnie  view  of  dw  inhjeet,  aa  taken  1^  Bochart,  regard 
the  vriiole  nzteen  Tenes  as  Panic,  ana  endeavour,  after 
the  ezamnle  of  Petitoe,  to  adapt  them,  by  every  posai- 
i4e  oxpeatent,  to  the  analogy  of  the  Helrnw  tongue. 
Bellermann,  however,  in  doing  this,  confines  himself 
within  the  regalsr  limits  of  Hebraism,  whereas  Robi- 
ano calls  in  to  his  aid,  at  one  Ume  the  Syriac,  at  anoth- 
er the  Aratric,  and  diacovera  atao  many  pecaliaritiea  in 
thm  atmetare  of  the  Panic  language,  of  which  no  one 
dreamed  before,  and  the  sole  antnority  for  which  is 
{band  in  bis  own  imagination.  The  explanation  of 
Oeeeniua,  as  may  readily  be  inferred  from  his  known 
pn^iency  in  Onentkl  scholarship,  is  now  regarded  aa 
kaving  borne  away  the  palm,  though  some  parts  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  criticism  by  the  learned  of 
kia  own  crmtry.   {Geaen.,  Pkan.  Moh.,  p.  366. — 

AMicAe  ^wamaekMiektKritik,  1990,  p.  m, 
Mff.) — Tbemitera  thos  far  nwnttoDed  haTe,  with  the 
•■ce^ion,  perhapa,  of  Robiano,  attempted  to  illnatrate 
the  Panic  of  Plautus  by  a  reference  to  the  Hebrew, 
urneiimillj  calling  fa  the  Chddee  and  Striae.  This 


undoubtedly  is  the  more  correct  course,  and  far  supe 
rior  to  the  plan  pursued  by  those  who  have  bad  re. 
course  to  the. Arabic,  as,  for  ezamde,  Caaui  (fiiM 
BaeuTial.,  vol.  2,  p.  37),  or  to  the  Maltese  idiom,  b. 
Agios  de  Soldanis  {DiaMertaxume  ciai  vtra.  fpit» 
xime  delta  Mcma  deUa  comedia  oi  Plauto  in  PxmmU, 
Rom.,  1751,  4to.)  Another  class  of  writers  hardly  de- 
serve mention.  They  are  those  dreaming  risionaries, 
who  call  in  to  iheii  aid  the  Irish  language !  auch  as  Val- 
lancey  {Eaaay  tm  the  Anlig.  of  Ike  Jrith  Ltmg.,  Duk- 
/in,  1732,  8vo  ;  Xond.,  1808,  8vo),  O'Connor  (CAroa- 
i^ju  of  Eri,  Six„fnm  the  anginal  MSS,  in  the  Pha- 
mdan  diaUU  (t)  of  the  Seythian  languagt,  London, 
1833,  8  vols.  8vo),  Villaneuva,  {PKatniciari  iTtland, 
tranalaled  by  H.  O'Brien,  Land.,  1833.  8«o),  or  who 
have  resource  to  the  Basque,  aa  De  I'Ecluse  (Gram- 
mairt  Baaque,  Toulouae,  1836,  8vo),  and  SanU  Te- 
resa {Robiano,  Etudes,  dec.,  p.  7Q.-~Geaenitia,  Pkte 
nte.  MoH.,  p.  367,  aeqq). 

6.  General  character  of  the  Phanician  longu^. 

That  the  Phmnician  or  Punic  language  was  closely 
allied  to  the  Hebrew,  we  learn  from  the  express  testi- 
mony of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Aoguatine.   The  latter,  in 

Crticular,  is  a  very  high  authority  on  this  subject,  since 
lived  in  Africa  at  a  period  when  the  Punic  tongoo 
was  still  spoken  in  that  eoantiy,  and  since,  in  one  part 
of  his  writings,  he  even  acknowledges  himself  to  be  of 
Punic  origin.  {Contra  JvHan.,  lib.  3,  c.  17.)  On 
another  occasion,  referriitg  to  the  Hebrew  and  Punic,  he 
remarka,  "  lata  lingua  non  jmiltum  inter  te  differunl." 
{QatBat.  in  JiuL,  lib.  7,  qa.  16.— Op.,  ed.  Benedict^ 
vol.  3,  p.  477.)  So  again,  speaking  of  onr  Savionr, 
he  ssys,  "  ifmic  Heinti  iietaU  JHeaaiam,  quod  mt- 
btan  iingna  Pumea  eonaonum  eat,  aieut  oUa  permuUm 
et  p<tne  omttia."  (Conlrm  Ht.  PetH,  3.  lM.-~Op^ 
vol.  9,  eol.  198.)  Again,  in  another  pArt  of  his  wri- 
tings, be  observes,  "  Cognala  quippe  aunt  lingua  iaim 
et  etcttttf,  Hebraa,  Pmiea  et  Syro."  (In  Joaim., 
trmet.  16.  — Op.,  vol.  8,  eol.  80S.)  In  commentii^ 
on  the  words  of  our  Saviour  {Serm.,  36),  where  he 
explains  what  ia  meant  by  the  term  "  Mammon,"*  be 
saya,  "Hehraum  verbum  eat,  eognatum  lingua  Pu- 
mca:  iata  exim  lingua  aign^/ieatioma  qvadam  vidm- 
itete  aoeianltiT."  To  the  same  effect  St.  Jerome ; 
"  Tyrui  et  Sidon  in  Phanicea  Utore  prineipea  eivitatea, 
die.  ■  Qmarum  Carthago  eelonia-  ■  Vnde  et  Pom  aer- 
mone  corruplo  naai  Pkceni  appellantur.  QHoriMi 
Hngw  HKgum  U^mi  9Mgna  esc  parte  eoi^tnia  eat.** 
{In  Jeram.,  A,  36.)  So  again,  "Lingud  queque  Pn- 
nied,  qua  de  HehraorutH  fontUma  manure  aieitur,  pro- 
prie  virgo%lm»^ipeUatur."  {InJea.,  3,  7.) — Modern 
scholars,  as  many  as  have  turned  their  attention  to 
the  aubjflct,  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  al- 
though on  one  point  there  exists  among  them  a  great 
difference  of  opinion.  Some  of  them  maintain,  fw 
inaUnce,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  differ 
enee  in  the  mode  of  writing  end  nronoancing,  the 
Pbtenieian  was  identical  with  the  Hebrew,  ana  free 
from  any  forms  derived  from  ihe  cognate  dialeeta. 
{Tychaeti,  Comment,  de  ling.  Pkan.  et  Hebr.  nuiAw 
aqiuUitatet  p.  89. — AlurNad,  de  Inacr.  Oxon.,  p.  36. 
—Falmcy,  d$  Phan.  lit.  font^ut,  p.  39,  331.— GcM- 
nwa,  Oeack.  derJtebr.  SprMhe,  &c.,  p.  339.)  Olhen 
affirm,  that  the  Phcsnician  is  like  the  Hebrew,  it  ia 
true ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  intermingled  with  Arabio, 
Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Samariun  forms.  Among  these 
latter  may  be  mentioned  Bochart,  Mazocchi,  Clericus, 
Sappuhn,  Peyron,  snd  Hamaker.  The  last-mentioned 
vmter,  indeed,  exceeds  all  booads,  and  Mends,  in  hie 
explanations,  all  die  Semitic  longuos,  so  that  be  forma 
for  hiDMelf  a  Fkmnieiaa  langnam  very  fax  temoved 
from  the  trae  one.  (Hammket,  JMatrilh,  p.  66.— id., 
JfiseeO.  Pkan.,  praf,  p.  viii.,  &c.>— If  we  folkw 
the  authority  of  OeseDhts,  and  we  do  not  know  a  safei 
one  to  take  Cor  ooi  gatde,  the  diief  features  in  thi 
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RuMicUn  hngoigs  may  be  briefly  ettted  u  followe : 
1.  The  I^cuician  egrem  in  moat,  if  not  all,  ro»pect« 
with  the  Hebrew,  whether  we  regard  toots,  or  the 
mode  of  forming  and  inflecting  words. — 3.  Wherever 
the  usage  of  the  earlier  writers  of  the  OJd  Testament 
differs  tTDm  UiSt  of  the  later  ones,  the  Phoaniciati 
wreea  with  the  latter  rather  ituui  with  the  former. — 3. 
Only  a  few  words  are  fbtmd  that  aavoar  of  AranuBiam, 
nor  win  more  Aramaiama  be  foand  in  the  remaim  of 
the  FbcBtrician  Unguage  than  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Teatamem. — 4.  "niere  are  stilt  fewer  resemblances  to 
Arabism.  The  most  rem&rkable  of  ^se  is  in  tbo 
case  of  the  article,  which  on  one  oceaaion  occnta  under 
(he  full  form  and  often  uoder  that  of  a,  though  moat 
freqoently  it  eoincidea  with  the  Hebrew  form. — Other 
words,  which  now  can  only  be  explained  tbroe^  the 
medium  of  the  Arabic,  were  uodoobtedly,  at  an  earlier 
period,  equally  with  many  &irai  Xe^-i^Etrva  of  the  Old 
Testament,  not  less  Hebrew  than  Arabic. — 6.  Among 
the  pecaliariliea  of  the  Phcenician  and  Punic  tongues, 
die  following  may  be  noted :  (a)  A  defective  mode  of 
orthography,  in  which  the  matret  Uctimia  are  em- 
ployM  as  sparingly  as  possible,  (b)  In  pronooncing, 
the  ntmnicians  (uie  Caruagiaiana  certaitinr)  wpresaad 
the  looB  0  by  <t;  afe,  9uj^,  ht,  tdomUht  &e.  (c)  In- 
atead  ofSegol  and  Schwa  mobile,  they  appear  to  here 
employed  an  obtuse  bind  of  sound,  which  tits  Roman 
writera  expressed  by  the  Towely;  aB,yti(Hebrew  efA, 
the  mark  of  the  sccusative),  ymyim  {ecee  mm),  &c. 
(d)  The  syllaUa  si  Ihey  eonttacted  into  aaalogoaa 
somewhat  to  Uie  fVench  ekeval  (cbevtn),  cAwttf. 
For  other  peeuliaritiet  consult  Oesenina  (Pluen.  Hon , 
p.  336). 
PhonicIa.    Vid.  Phcsnice. 

Pnasiriz,  I.  a  fabulooa  bird,  of  which  Hergdotas 
gives  the  following  account  in  that  part  of  his  work 
which  treats  of  Egrot.  "  The  pbcenix  is  another  «a- 
eni  bird,  srtiich  1  have  never  seen  except  in  effigy. 
He  turiy  appear*  in  Egypt ;  once  only  in  fire  hun- 
dred years,  immediately  after  the  death  of  his  lather, 
as  the  HeliopoliUns  affirm.  If  the  painters  describe 
him  tnilr,  his  feathers  rapreaest  a  mixture  of  erimson 
and  gold  ;  and  he  resembles  the  eagle  in  outline  and 
aise.  'nwT  affirm  that  be  contrives  the  fUlowing 
tUng,  ishicfl  to  me  is  not  credfUe.  They  eay  that  he 
comet  from  Anbia,  and,  bcn^in^  tbe  body  of  bis  f»- 
Um*  eoclosed  in  mynfa,  buries  bun  ia  tbe  temple  of 
(he  sun ;  and  diet  he  brings  him  in  tbe  foUowing  man- 
ner. First  he  moulds  ss  great  a  quantity  of  myrrii 
into  the  shape  of  an  egg  aa  he  ia  welt  able  to  carry ; 
and,  after  having  tried  the  weight,  be  hollows  out  the 
egg,  and  puta  his  parent  into  it,  and  stops  up  with 
aome  more  myrrh  toe  bole  tbnxwh  which  he  liad  m- 
trodueed  the  body,  so  that  Um  weight  ia  the  same  as 
before :  he  then  i;airiM  the  whole  mass  to  tbe  temple 
of  the  sun  m  Egypt.  Such  is  the  account  they  give 
of  the  pbauix."  {Herod.,  3,  78.)— The  whole  of  this 
Aible  is  evidenUy  astronomical,  and  the  following  very 
ii^nions  explanation  haa  been  given  by  Matcoz.  He 
sasomee  as  ^e  baaia  of  his  remarks  the  fragmsnt  of 
Heaiod  preserved  by  Phitaieh  in  biatceatiae  !>«  Orae- 
wbmim  Defeetu.  (Iltpl  rOf  fauUAoiir.  imor. — Op., 
si.  Seitkt,  vol.  7,  p.  636.) 

hvia  rot  l^t  yevtac  Xa»tfi^a  Kopavt/ 
&v6pCn>  ifiinmn  •  Gia^     re  rtrpaKdpovo^  • 
rpa^  9  iAofoer  6  Kbpai  YnpdoKtToi  •  euiroff  6  ^tvif 
hvia  TWf  K^MKOf  iixa  ff        roi>f  ^«wac 
v^i^  £0irilon^(,  uvpat  Atbs  olyi^teto, 

**Tbe  ninay  emw  Uvea  nnie geDentione  of  men  who 
■re  m  tfie  bloom  of  yeets ;  tbe  stag  ettatRs  tbe  ^  of 

foor  crows;  the  raven,  in  its  turn,  equals  time  etags 
in  length  of  days ;  vrhile  the  phtenix  lives  nine  ravens. 
We  nympha,  fair-^>treseee,  dau^tm  of  Jove  tbe  a^ia- 
beatar*  attain  to  tbe  age  of  ten  pbosnixes."  (Com- 
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Pett.  JTm.  QrM.,  toL  1,  p.  IW.T-.'nie  wb*M 
pulation  haie  tama  opoo  Uie  roeaaing  of  As  Km 
geturatim  (ysvso).  Mareos  takes  the  mooa  fif  Us 
guide ;  and  a^  tbia  luninary  ceaaes,  like  van,  (e  eul, 
only,  like  him,  again  to  ariae,  the  period  of  iia  tevolih 
tion  becomes  the  standard  required.  Twsctj-MVK 
dajra  and  a  ^ird,  then,  converted  into  tweo^'«ifer 
years  and  n  third,  give  the  measom  of  a  geMMiv 
among  men.  Reducing  this,  in  order  to  anke  At 
analogy  with  the  moon  as  complete  aa  possibh^  b 
oina  twenty'Six  years  and  two  tUrda  aa  the  twit 
The  computation  la  then  aa  folknva : 


Nine  noeradMU  of  nen,  or  tbe ) 
tub  of  ooe  crow,  naka  S4-H  t 

mnr  llvsa  of  (hs  ersw,  or  tlisi  { 
oTi  BUj,  imka  ) 

Three  lives  oT  a  ng,  at  that  of  \ 
anveDfBiaka  ( 


MO 


«00 


Nine  Uvea  of  lbs  rsvw,  ar  Usi  t  . 
ortlwptMBnix,iBSkia  jWwjesra. 

This  pttiod  of  259S0  years  ia  preciaely  the  duialwa 
of  the  Great  Year  ( JHtt^ww  Aiam»)  of  the  fixed  slsn, 
having  for  its  element  exactly  60",  the  ameat  prsces- 
aoQ  of  dw  equinoxes.   From  this  compBtatioD  aiss 
we  will  be  enablod  to  perceive  how  fiO",  csnretted 
into  ye^^^  and  moltiplied  by  l+a  \        (kit  is,  hr 
10,  gave  the  Egyptians  500  years  as  the  deratioD  of 
the  pbcenix.    These  numbera,  l+g  \  %  \  t,  iadicsis 
that  the  60  seconds,  converted  into  jcua,  uavcse 
soeeessivdy  tbe  fbor  quatteia  of  tbe  e^iptie,  ia  aidN 
to  fnra  tbe  Greet  Tear,  the  ealrowNBied  danbaeof 
the  life  of  the  pbonix.   (Jfereoa^  A^wmmmt  SaUn 
ifMppeifus,  p.  xvi.,«C}.}— II.  Sonof  Anysiockuig 
t>f  A^os,  and  the  prwc^ftor  of  Achillea,  to  whM 
he  was  so  stuched  that  be  •ccompamed  him  lo  the 
Trojsn  war.   According  to  the  Homeric  accooel  {& 
9,  447,  te^f  .},  Amynte  beriop  trenefamd  his  afb» 
tiona  from  Us  lawnd  wifc,  HypnJamhi  t»  a  caan 
bioe,  tbe  former  beaongfat  bar  eon  Fhonix  to  gain  ihe 
a£bctions  of  his  fiitfaers  miatrese,  and  alieaata  bK 
fnm  Amyotor.   Fhtenix  anceeeded  in  fait  snt^  anrf 
hia  enraged  fuher  imprecated  npoa  bim  ike  bittwasi 
curses.   The  sou,  therefore,  sotwitkMaadiqg  lbs  «- 
treaties  and  efibru  of  bia  relaiiona  l»  detain  hn  at  hir 
parait'a  eonrt,  fled  to  Phtbia,  in  ThNSs^twhtn  be 
vraa  kindly  reeaved  by  Peleoa.  mooai^af  iba  cena- 
tiy,  who  assigned  bim  a  territory  on  the  esafiaes  of 
Phtbia,  and  the  away  over  the  Doiopiaaa^  He  in- 
tniated  him  alao  with  the  edneation  of  hia  eon  Achilka. 
— Such  it  the  Homeric  aocount.   Later  wriien.  how- 
ever, make  Amyntor  to  have  put  oot  his  son's  eyas, 
and  the  latter  to  have  fled  in  ihia  ceitditian  to  Prist, 
vrbo  led  him  lo  Chiron,  and  persuaded  the  canisiff  t* 
restoro  him  tOM^t.   (Lyusptiw.  4aa. — Tsstc.  ad 
Lifcopkr.fLe.)  "ntecurae  attend  sgainstPhmoitwaa, 
that  be  might  remain  ever  cbiMlesa,  and  hence  Tast- 
zes  seeks  to  eiplaio  (be  story  of  hie  blindacas,  by 
making  it  a  figurative  allusion  to  hia  diiMleaa  csed^ 
tion,  a  father's  owning  being  aa  it  w«e  hie  ayes  ia 
the  language  of  antiquity.   (TgeULf  L  c— JfiUcc.  ai 
tclul.  Tz€tt.,  I.  c)— ApotloduiH  wnf  that  Fbm 
waa  blinded  by  fak  fttber,  on  a  ftlaa  cbuge  piefcaad 
against  him  by  tint  coDBobiae  jimw^miaairiM'K 
Mtof  riTf  red  iiOTpdc  wvXXmtHhc.—Aimti ,  4 
8).    The  vsriaUons  ia  the  legmd  arose  piabeUy  bam. 
the  eircumatsnce,  t4  the  tragic  poets  baTi^^uqaaati) 


mado  the  story  of  Fhamix  the  solijeet  of 
silioiia,and  hariag,  of  course,  introdoecd  Man  or  )r' 
vaiiatiooa  from  tbe  iwigiBai  tale.  lUtjfne,ad  ApaL  , 
L  «.)   There  waa  a  Pbanix  of  Sophoclea,  aaother  if 
Euripides,  and  a  third  of  Iim.   (Vo^dL,  Diatribe,  c 
!M.>--To  retora  to  tfw  story  of  the  eon  of  AamMt 
after  the  death  of  AchiUes,  Phoenix  waa  ooe  of  thoat 
eommisaioDed  to  letom  to  Oxeeee  and  fa<in(  yaeng 
Firnhua  to  the  war.    Oo  (be  bU  of  Tiof,  he  maiiiiec 
with  thet  prince  In  Tbeasaly,  ia         coonm  W  co« 
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liWMd  until  hi*  death.  Ho  waa  bniiod,  ■ecoidbg  to 
Bttabo,  near  the  junction  of  the  ainall  lirer  Pbcniz 
mth  the  Aaopua,  the  former  of  these  streans  haTing  ra- 
teivad  iu  name  from  him.  {_8trai.,  436.) — Ilf  A 
»OD  of  Agenor,  seot,  as  well  aa  bia  bioiheta  Cadnoa 
tod  Cilix,  in  oiMst  of  their  sisUr  EnnM.  Ket  bav- 
vg  sueceedea  In  finding  her,  he  was  laUed  to  have 
Mttled  in  and  given  name  to  Phoenieii.  (ApoUod.,  8, 
V  1.— Conaalt  Ha/iu,  ad  loe.)  • 

Pnobftc,  a  moontatn  of  Elis,  at  the  bate  which 
stood  the  town  of  Pyloa,  between  the  lieada  of  the 
lint*  Penene  and  Salleis.   (iStrci*.  339.) 

PBOLDa,  a  eentanri  aon  of  Silenos  and  the  nymph 
Melia,  and  naiding  at  RnloS  in  Elia.  In  the  pemrm- 
•nco  of  his  fourth  task,  which  waa  to  bring  the  Eir- 
jannhiaD  boar  alire  to  EurTsthens,  Hercules  took  w* 
road  throaeh  Pbolod,  where  be  waa  ho^tablj  enter- 
tained by  ^wIds.  The  centaur  aet  before  his  goest 
roast  meat,  though  he  hiowetf  fer«d  on  raw.  Her- 
cules asking  for  wine,  bis  host  said  be  feared  to  open 
the  jar,  vdiich  was  the  conunon  fwopertj  of  tbe  ceo- 
taore;  bat,  when  prened  bj  the  hero,  ba  consmted  to 
noeloae  it  for  bim.  Tb*  ftagiance  of  the  wine  efsead 
orer  the  nMnintain,  and  aoon  brought  all  the  centaurs, 
amwd  with  atones  and  pine  atius,  to  tbe  cave  of 
Pholos.  Hie  first  who  ventured  to  enter  were  driven 
back  by  Hereoles  with  bamioff  brands :  be  hunted  the 
remainder  with  lue  arrows  to  Halea.  Wtwn  Herculea 
returned  to  PboloS  from  tiua  pomiil,  be  found  Pholus 
Iring  dead  akmg  with  aeveralotban;  finr,  having  drawn 
Um  arrow  out  of  tbe  body  of  one  of  them,  while  he 
waa  i^rondering  how  so  small  a  thing  could  destroy 
•oeh  lane  beings,  it  drc^tped  oat  of  hit  hand  and 
stuck  in  his  foot,  and  he  died  immediately.  (ApoUod., 
S,  6,  4,  seqf. — KeiglitUy'a  MytiiU^,  p.  8&S,  «cy.) 

Pbosias,  a  eon  of  Priam  wbA  Epithet  killed  da- 
ring tbe  Trojan  war  by  Hen^ua.  Tbe  sod  Somnus 
borrowed  his  featarss  when  he  deceived  Palinnnis, 
and  hurled  him  into  the  sea  iron  tbe  veasel  of  .fneaa. 
(Fid.  PaliBorua.) 

pHoicfDis  or  QnMM,  Um  daoriitm  of  Phorcye 
■td  Ceto.  They  were  faoary-baiied  from  their  birui, 
whence  their  other  name  of  Gm  ("  tiu  Oray  Jfotda"}. 
Tbey  were  two  in  number,  "well-robed"  Pepbredo 
(Hom;fer),and<'yenoff-robed"Enyo(S&0i8r).  {Ht- 
tioi,  T%Uf.,  t70,  Mq.)  We  find  them  alw^e  united 
with  the  Oogons,  whose  guards  tbey  were,  according 
to  .Sscbylos.  [Eratottk.,  Cat.,  %9.~Hugin.,  P.  A., 
S,  IS.— toiler,  Mytk.  Otog.,  41.)  Thia  poet  de- 
eeribed  them  as  tkre*  [ong-lived  maida,  ewan-fbrmed, 
having  one  eye  and  one  tooth  ia  common,  on  whom 
Doithae  tlie  ana  with  hie  beams,  mmt  tbe  nirirtly  moon 
ever  lo^  {Pram.  Tatet^  800,  Mff.)  Psreeua,  it 
Is  anid,  intercepted  tbe  eya  aa  tbey  were  handing  it 
from  tbe  one  to  the  other,  end,  bavingthu*  Minded  tbe 
guards,  was  enaUed  to  come  on  tbe  Gorgons  unper- 
ceived.  The  name  of  the  third  sister  given  by  tbe 
later  writers  is  Deino  {Tvmjur).   (ApMod.,  3,  4,  3. 

^nfinise,  eon  of  fnaehue  aiid  the  ocean-aymph 
Melia,  and  second  king  of  Argolia.  He  was  the  first 
nan,  according  to  one  tradition,  while  another  makes 
him  to  have  collected  tbe  rude  inhabitants  into  one 
society,  and  to  have  givea  them  fire  and  social  institu- 
tioos.  (ApoUod.,  S  l.—Patumnua,  S,  IS,  fi.)  He 
also  decided  a  dispute  for  the  land,  between  Jono  and 
Nepuinr,  in  favour  of  the  fatroart  wbo  tbaneo  became 
he  tutakr  duty  of  Argoe.  By  the  nynnpb  Laodico 
Pbocaneui  bad  a  son  named  Apia,  firmn  whom  tbe 
peninaoU,  according  to  one  acconnt,  was  caQed  Apia ; 
and  m  daughter  Niobe,  the  first  mortal  woman  wbo 
enjoyed  the  love  of  Jupiter.  Her  offiipring  by  tbe  god 
vere  Argus  and  Pelasgns,  and  tbe  country  was  Isbted 
o  have  beon  named  from  tbe  fomer,  the  people  from 
tfaehtter.   {KeigMtleft  MMagy,  f.  4M.) 

PHMffs,  a  patriueh  of  ConatantiMplt  in  tbe  ninth 


century,  of  a  noble  famify,  and  wbo  enjtqred  the  tep» 
tation  of  being  tbe  nwat  learned  and  accomplirtnd  mai 
of  his  sge.    He  was  a  nallTe  of  the  cspital,  and  foi 
some  time  a  layman,  having  been  sent  as  an  amba*a»> 
dor  to  Asayria     the  Emperor  Michael.    In  this  ca- 
pacity Fhottus  acqnitted  faimaelf  so  well  as  to  gain 
the  favonr  of  bis  imperial  maater,  who  appointed  hini' 
on  bis  return,  commander  of  tbe  imperial  guard  (II/m*> 
TomaQofttOi),  and  subsequently  chief  secretary  (IIpi»> 
Toaiiiiff^T^,  PrototeereUriut).    These  dignities  gave 
him  acceaa  to  the  privy  connctl,  and  the  privilege  of 
taking  part  in  their  deliberations ;  and  his  ambition  be- 
inp  now  awakened,  he  atiove  to  ingratiate  bimseU 
with  Bardas,  the  uncle  of  the  emperor,  whom  the  lat- 
ter had  aasocialed  with  himself  on  the  throne,  and 
upon  whom  he  had  tlirown  all  tbe  cares  of  govern- 
ment.  Bardas.  having  become  displeased  with  tbe 
patriarch  Ignatius,  sent  him  into  banishment,  and  ap* 
pointed  Ptmtius  to  tbe  vtcint  see  (December  25,  A.D. 
867),  who  went  through  all  tbe  eccleBiaatical  orders  in 
six  successive  daya,  having  been  consecrated  monk, 
anagnostes,  subdeacon,  deacon,  priest,  and  patriarch 
During  tbe  succeeding  ten  years,  a  controversy  waa 
carried  on  with  much  acrimony  hrtween  him  and  Pope 
Nicbtrfas  the  First,  in  the  course  of  which  each  peiv^ 
excommunicated  the  other,  and  the  contequence  was  a 
complete  aeparation  of  tbeEut«m  and  Western  church- 
es. Bardaa,  bis  patron,  tieing  at  length  taken  oflf  by  Us 
nephew  and  asaociato  in  the  empireiMiohad  the  Third, 
that  prince  waa  in  bia  torn  aaaasainated  by  Basiliua,  the 
Haeedonian,wbothenasccnOedthethronain866.  Bit 
PhotiuB,  dannaneing  him  for  the  murder,  was  in  tbe 
following  year  removed,  to  make  way  for  his  old  enemy 
Ignatius,  and  was  forced  to  retire  into  banishment. 
He  was  recalled  in  878.   An  anecdote,  related  by 
Simon  Logotbetee  {Anmt.  w  BaaiL,  n.  0,  p.  341,  mL 
Vat.),  expMina  tbe  cenee  of  bis  recalL   Pbotius  forged 
a  document  wbicb  traced  tbe  genealogy  of  Basilius  to 
Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia.    He  imiuted  so  skilfuUy 
tbe  ancient  cbaractera,  that,  when  tbe  work  in  question, 
placed  by  his  means  in  the  imperial  librsiy,  and  found, 
as  if  by  chance,  by  one  of  his  eoofidentiel  friends,  waa 
placed  before  tiie  emperor,  there  waa  no  one  able  te 
deciplker  it  but  Pbotiua.    He  maintained  himself  hi 
the  patriarchal  chair  during  the  rest  of  that  reign; 
but  vnw  at  length  accnaed,  on  insufficient  grounds,  at 
conq>irtng  against  tbe  new  aovereign,  Leo  the  Pbilo» 
opber,  when  that  prince  once  more  removed  him,  and 
sent  him,  in  880,  into  confinement  in  an  Armeniac 
monastery,  where  he  died  in  891.    Pbotius  appears  tc 
have  been  very  lesmed  and  very  wicked — a  great 
scholar  and  a  consummate  hypocrite — not  only  neg- 
lecting the  oeeuions  of  doing  good  which  presented 
tbemselve*,  but  perverting  we  finest  talenu  to  the 
worst  purposes.   This  learned  thot^  corrupt  prelato 
waa  theauthorof  &  work  entitled  HvpioSii^  (Myrio- 
biblon),  or  Bibliotheca,  containing  extracts  from,  and 
a  critical  judgment  upon,  two  hnnfted  -"^d  eighhr  (tb* 
title  says  379)  works,  which  wen  read  by  him  niing 
bia  embaasy  to  Assyria,  and  a  acmmarjr  of  Ae  eon* 
tents  of  which  bad  been  requested  by  bta  biotber  Ta- 
rasius.   If  this  sutement  be  correct,  the  ambassador 
mutt  have  had  but  little  to  do  in  his  diplomatic  eap*> 
city.   There  is  a  atorv,  that,  as  often  as  he  had  read 
an  author,  and  made  his  estiicU  from  him.  Ite  threw 
the  manoaeript  into  the  fire,  in  older  to  anhsnee  tbt 
value  of  bia  own  abridgment.   Hue  atateBent,  in* 
deed,  is  sufficiently  improbable ;  but  it  majr  possiWy 
have  originated  from  some  known  propensity  of  tlie 
patriarch  to  literary  dishonesty.    It  ia  highly  probable 
that  eune  nammarian  puraued  this  same  aiethod  with 
rMard  to  Hesychius,  whose  original  lexicon  be  first 
epitomised,  and  then  dealroyed.   Tbe  Myriobiblon  of 
i%otia*ws*tb*pncoraor.and  haaamedaathamodd, 
of  wnka  of  •  critical  and  biUiographieal  Datore.  It 
it  ebaraetaiiiad  by  Boitber  order  Boi  neifaod.  Pagv; 
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«od  CbnstiaD  mriten,  imImii  tnd  modaiHt  fatkw  oh 
Moihei  ■■  chance  etoted  their  werlu  to  felt  into  tbe 
huidi  of  the  author ;  thus  we  mm  from  ■  woik  of  «i 
erotic  oeture  to  one  that  tn^u  of  philowpby  or  theolc^, 
from  %a  hiatoriao  to  «d  ontor ;  the  ptoductioiw  of  the 
•ame  writer  are  not  eren  conkidefta  iMethei.  ao- 
•nlly  apoaking,  the  gieetei  Dumber  of  the  produetiona 
of  wbich  Pbotiua  givea  ua  critical  notieea  and  extracta, 
heve  reference  to  theuk^,  to  the  decrees  of  coancile, 
end  to  religious  disputea ;  profane  literature  with  him 
occ'jpiea  only  a  secondary  rank.  NflTertheless,  smoog 
the  works  of  histohana,  philoeophars,  orators,  giuft- 
marians,  romancers,  geographers,  matheaaticiaea,  and 
fdiysieiaiis,  that  Pbotiua  haa  reed,  and  on  which  be 
gives  bia  opinioOf  or  from  wbkh  be  favourt  as  with 
attfaeta,  tbcre  ire  brtween  aefeoty  and  eighty  that 
are  lost,  and  of  which  «•  would  know  nothing  or  next 
to  nothing  without  the  aid  of  ibe  MyriobiUoo.  In  the 
case  of  aome  worita,  Pbotiua  contents  himaelf  with 
giving  merely  a  short  literary  notice,  while  from  oth- 
ere  he  makea  extracU  of  grMtar  or  1ms  aise.  He  was 
•be  ■nibor,  llkewieOf  of  n  worit  celled  Nomocenoa,  oi 
a  eoUectimi  of  the  eaoona  of  tbe  church.  He  coA* 
piled  also  a  gloesary  or  Lexicon  (Aefnw  cwayuyiih 
which  has  onlV  reached  ne  in  an  imperfect  and  muti- 
lated slate.  The  varioua  MSS.  of  this  worit  in  difiei- 
ent  libraries  on  tbe  Continent  are  mere  iranaoripu  from 
each  other,  and  originally  from  one,  venerable  for  ita 
sntiquity,  which  was  linaieily  ia  the  poesession  of  the 
celebrated  Thomas  Gale,  end  which  ia  now  deposited 
in  tbe  library  of  Trinity  OoU^e,  Cambridge.  This 
manuscript,  which  Is  on  parchment,  bears  aueh  evident 
marks  of  grMt  antiquity,  that  it  may  not  unreasonably 
tie  sujiposed  to  have  been  a  tranacript  from  tbe  aulbor'a 
eopy.  The  various  transcripts  from  this  ancient  MS. 
were  miMrably  faulty  and  corrupt,  and  it  was  natural 
that  acbolara,  who  wished  ht  the  publication  of  this 
lexicw,  should  be  deaiiooa  of  seeing  it  printed  fion 
the  Cxalean  MS.  in  (reference  to  any  other.  H«i^ 
MOD,  indeed,  published  an  edition  in  1818,  from  two 
Uanscripts,  but  he  givss  merely  the  naked  text,  with 
scarcely  a  single  correctioo,  or  taf  sttempt  whatso- 
ever towards  tbe  restitution  of  the  text.  At  the  end 
^  the  volume,  however,  are  some  ingenious  and  valu- 
able obetrvuiona  of  Sdmeidar.  Ponon,  neuwhilie, 
had  transeiibed  and  correeted  tUa  lexicon  for  the 
nnea,  from  the  Gklean  MS. ;  and  when  nnftntaosle^ 
bia  copy  bad  been  deatroyed  by  fire,  had,  with  incred- 
ible industTf  and  patience,  b^n  the  ta^  afreA,  and 
completed  anotber  tranacript  in  bia  own  excellent 
handwriting.  Hia  death,  however,  for  a  time  pre- 
vmted  tbe  appearance  of  die  nnAt  until  at  length  hia 
labours  were  gWen  to  the  world  by  Dobree,  in  18SS, 
Lo«d.,  Sve.  Tbia  edition,  however,  notwithsunding 
all  the  pieiae  eo  justly  bestowed  upon  it,  ia  greatly  in- 
|nred  by  wsr.t  of  more  editorial  skill  and  labour,  tbe 
Addenda  and  Corrigtnd*.  occupying  44  pagea.  Pbo- 
tios,  who  threw  together  bis  lexicon  upon  a  much  more 
BOnfiited  than  Hesychius,  probably  brought  to  hia 
undertaking  gieatec  learning  and  judgment  than  the 
Utter,  and  seems  to  have  given  most  m  bis  authorities 
from  hia  own  knowledge  «  the  authors  whom  he  cites. 
Tet  even  hia  work  ia  little  more  than  a  compilatioo,  of 
which  many  paru  are  copied  verbatim  from  tbe  scholia 
on  Plato,  tbe  Lexicon  of  Harpocration,  that  of  Pauu- 
niaa,  and,  in  all  probability,  from  tbe  Aifuca  Kufuni 
xoZ  Tpayutd  of  Tiieo  or  Didynuie,  from  wUeh  latter  dw 
grammarians  derived  most  of  their  exiJauatioae  of  Ibo 
scenic  pbraaes  of  the  Groeke.  Hwse  DnmMie  Lexi- 
cons are  unfortnnetely  lost ;  but  there  ia  in  tbe  royal 
library  of  Paria  a  MS.,  irtiicb  acems  to  be  an  ^toroe 
of  one  of  them,  under  the  title  of 'AA^  'AX^aS^ros. 
And,  with  a  little  care  and  discrimination,  a  very  owi- 
sidMable  part  of  them  ui^t  be  recovered  from  the 
DigMt^  existing  giamniKrinBa.  FhotlDs  also  enriched 
Ida  worit  from  the  Loxtei  Rhetoriea,  aod  the  Platonic 


Lexicon  of  Tnnaiis  -,  nor  has  be  Ibtgotten  lha  Lumm. 
Techoologicum  of  Philemmi.  The  petrisi^  mhoM 
OS,  in  hie  prebee,  that  his  dictionary  is  desiined  pn»- 
cipally  for  the  cxplenation  of  tbs  remarksble  wsnb 
wiiicfa  occur  in  the  Greek  orstore  and  hisioiiana,  bet 
occaaiooally  to  iUuatreie  tbe  phraseology  of  the  poets. 
Several  lacuna  occur  in  tbe  MSS.,  tbe  loaves  beiag 
t<mi  ottt  bom  tarn  Oalean  copy,  tnm  idtUMpixuf  M 
irivvfiotftai  from  fcyi^rur  to  ^^Aodemdsf Fbotisi 
haa  left  also  a  collection  of  letters,  in  one  of  i^uik, 
addressed  to  tbe  Bulgarisn  fnince  Michael,  then  is  a 
brief  history  of  Seven  (Ecummiicsl  Coancils.— lha 
bMt  edition  of  tbe  MyriobiUon  or  BiMiotbeca  is  ibat 
of  Bekker,  BereL,  18S4,  %  vols.  4to.  Tbe  text  is  ccr 
reeled  from  a  Vecke  roannseript,  aod  also  tlues  Pans 
ones.  The  pravions  ediiMHis  ere  secompanied  s 
Latin  version  of  Schott's,  which  is  fu*  from  accnraifc 
Bekker*a  edition  givM  the  Greek  text  without  a  m- 
sion. — The  Nomecanon  was  first  printed  in  ISIS, 
Paris,  4to,  with  tbe  commentariM  of  Balsamon,  pa- 
triaidt  of  Antieeb.  A  second  edition  aniearcd  ■ 
1861,  with  a  Latin  varrim,  and  with  additions  and 
eoireetions.  It  is  orach  superior  to  the  pnviona  ens. 
—Tbe  Epistles  wan  edited  by  Montago^  biAof  of* 
Norwich,  Load.,  lUI,  M. ;  but  he  tas  giseo  only 
248  letters,  whereas  a  moch  greater  number  erista 
A  eurioDs  and  rare  edition  was  also  published  in  1709^ 
fol.,  nnder  tbe  care  of  Dositbeus,  patriarch  of  Jenna- 
lem,  and  Aothimos,  a  Greek  bishop.  (SdUO,  BiM. 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  A,  p.  S86.— /d.  ib.,  p.  801.— AL  a^nL 
7,  p.  31.— Zi.  ii.,  a.  ^.—EdMmrrk  £m(»,Ne. 
4S,  p.  339,  ataq.—  Weui,  inBitgr.  ^ne.,  vol.  Si  p 
218,  scff .— ifo/BUMH,  Lex.  Bib&agr^  vol.  3,  p.  Stf, 

SSffff.) 

pHiiins,  a  name  commira  to  aevml  Parthnn 
kiiWB.    ( Vid.  Parthia.) 

PHXABiTKs,thesamesoPhrsatee.  (F^Phnulsa.) 

PaiAotTSS,  SOB  snd  succaaaor  of  Daioccs,  en  the 
throne  of  Media.  He  reigned  fhma  ac.  S57  to  831^ 
greaUy  extended  the  Medisn  empije.  subdued  tbe  Ptt- 
sians,  and  many  other  nations,  but  fell  in  ao  expedi- 
tion againat  the  Aaayrians  of  Ninns  or  Niaeveh- 
(Hmd.,  1.  lOi.— Vid.  Media.) 

PiKicdMis,  a  suroame  givw  to  Gyma  in  iEolis. 
(Fid.  Oy-a.) 

Fnixos,  son  (rf  Athanas,  bag  of  OrAemeaoa  in 
BoMtia,  snd  Nephele.  (Oonsnlt  the  comKencenent 
of  the  article  Aigooautw.) 

PhktoIi,  a  country  of  Aaia  Mintw,  botnded  on  the 
north  by  Pat^lagonia  snd  Bitbynia,  on  the  soolh  by 
the  range  of  Taoms  sod  Piaidia,  oa  the  west  by  Cstis 
and  I^lia,  and  on  tbe  east  by  Candoeia  and  IW 
tua.— HerodotDs  relates  (8,  8),  that  ftanmitichia, 
kii^[  of  S^pt,  having  made  an  oxpariment  lo  discov- 
er which  waa  the  moet  ancient  nstion  in  tbe  worid, 
ascertained  that  the  PbrygianB  sunoseed  all  other 
people  in  priority  of  existence.    (  VU.  Pnmniti^ns.) 
The  story  itMlf  is  chiMiablv  absurd ;  but  the  bet  tbrt 
the  Egyptians  allowed  tbe  faigbcat  degne  of  lotiqin^ 
to  this  nation  is  -taHMicUnt,  and  dssems  attsntiBn. 
What  the  Greeks  knew  of  the  origin  of  the  Phiy|^ 
does  not  accord,  however,  with  tlw  Egyptian  t^poA^ 
sis.    Herodotus  has  elsewhere  reported  that  tbi^  cams 
originally  from  Macedonia,  where  they  lived  under  lha 
name  of  Brigra  (or  Brygss),  and  that,  when  they  craaa 
ed  over  into  Asia,  tbia  waa  changed  lo  Ptaryges  (7. 78^ 
This  account  bas  been  ganeraUy  followed  by  a«faa» 
qoent  writers,  aqteeially  Slnbo  (305),  who  appern  M 
quote  Xanthus,  and  Mneeiales  of  EIm,  AiWmiii 
rue,  and  others,  who  made  tbe  ori^  of  nations  ssd 
cities  the  object  of  thmit  inqoiriee.    {StrtA.,  Sn.— 
Id.,  680.— Compare  Piin.,  6,  ^.—Stefk.  Byx.,  <■ 
e.  Bpiyec.)   It  ia  certain,  indeed,  that  there  vras  a 
people  named  Briges  or  Biygea,  of  ThraeisB  ari^n, 
living  in  Macedonia  at  tbe  tiote  that  Hendotns  was 
writing  (6,  46;  7,  186);  at. i  tradition  faid  long  fixe^ 
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UM  tboda  of  Uw  Phiygiut  Hidw  who  tru  a  ebiof  or 
moDUck  of  thu  people,  neu  Houot  Benuina,  in  Mi- 
Sedooia.  {Hargd.,  6,  138.  —  Compere  Nieimd.,  op 
Atium.^  16,  p.  «83.— Am,  «p.  eiauL .  3,  p.  46, )  Agiie, 
lha  ationg  affioitj  whicli  waa  allowed  to  exiat  between 
tho  Phnrgiana^  LTdiana,  Carians,  acd  Myaiane,  who 
were  all  eappoeed  to  hare  cioeaed  from  'i'a»ce  into 
Aaia  Minor,  aervea  to  comborate  Uie  hypoUieaia 
which  regaida  the  Phrygian  migration  in  paiticnlai ; 
bot,  while  then  aeema  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the 
Thracian  origin  of  ihia  pet^Le,  it  ia  not  ao  ean  to  ea- 
tabliah  the  period  of  Uieit  aetUing  in  Asia.  Xanthus 
is  repreaentad  by  Strabo  (660)  aa  filing  their  arhval 
in  that  coontij  somewhat  after  the  Trojan  war ;  but 
the  geographer  justlj  observes,  that,  according  to 
Homer,  the  Phrygiana  were  ah^eadjr  asuled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sai^gariua  before  thai  era,  and  were  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  the  Amasona  (JI,  187} ;  and,  if 
mytbological  aceODnts  an  to  have  any  wei^t,  the  coc- 
istenee  «'  a  Midas  in  Asia  Minor,  long  before  the  pe- 
riod alluded  to,  would  ^ove  that  ilwre  had  been  a 
Phrygian  migration  in  umes  to  which  anihenUc  his- 
toiy  does  not  extend.  (Compare  Corunt,  Ngrrat., 
*p.  S*lu>t.t  cod.  186.)  Great  as  was  the  aaeendancy, 
Mwever,  of  the  Thracian  stock,  produced  by  so  many 
uibea  of  that  raat  fiuntlT  panniw  in  tmumu  tunea, 
lharo  must  havo  aittaraa  uto  the  composition  of  thw 
Phrygian  nation  some  other  element  beeides  the  one 
which  formed  its  leading  feature.  It  haa  bean  eonjee- 
tored,  and  with  great  ahow  of  probability,  Uiat  the 
Thracian  Biygea  Moikt  the  coontiy,  which  from  them 
look  the  name  of  Pbrygia,  oceuf^  by  aome  earlier 
pOMeaaora,  bat  who  were  too  weak  to  reeiat  th*  iimi- 
ieia.  What  name  this  people  boie  cannot  now  be 
■acertained ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
were  of  Aaistic  origin ;  prt^bly  Lenco-Syriana  or 
Cappadociana.  Herodotus,  indeed,  has  suied  a  cir- 
cumaunce,  which,  if  true,  would  go  far  to  oTerthrow 
tbo  theory  of  a  llnaeian  origin  for  the  I^gian  peO[da. 
In  tbo  mnater  which  he  ma&ea  of  Xenea'  myimda,  be 
iaforme  na  that  the  Fiajj^aMm  and  Armenitna  were 
Hoied  alike  the  latter  bemg,  aa  he  observes,  colonists 
of  the  former.  {Htrod.,  7,  73.)  Herodotaa,  how- 
ever, is  quite  singular  in  this  statement,  which  is, 
mmeover,  at  varience  with  all  received  notions  on  the 
subject.  The  Annenians  an  a  people  of  the  highaat 
sntiquity,  and  we  moat  not  seek  for  their  |nimitive 
stock  beyond  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  So- 
iduatea;  in  other  worda,  ihiey  are  a  pndy  Asiatic 
pw^i  and  if  thei«  exiatad  any  reaemblanea  between 
them  and  the  Fbrynana,  we  on^t  rather  to  account 
for  it  by  supposing  uat  the  latter  wen  not  altogether 
Europeans,  but  mmgled  with  an  indigenoua  race  of 
Asis,  whose  stock  wss  also  common  to  the  Anne- 
niane.  —  The  political  history  of  the  i%rygiana  is 
nmtber  eo  brilliant  not  so  intetaeting  as  that  of  their 
neig^iboora  the  Indiana.  What  we  gather  reapeciing 
dieai  from  ancient  writera  le,  generally,  that  thn  eioas- 
ed  over  from  Eun^  into  A^ia,  under  the  eondoct  (rf* 
their  leader  Midsa,  nearly  a  hundred  yean  before  the 
Trojan  war.  (Coaon.  «.  Pkot,^  cod..,  186.)  That 
they  eettled  first  on  the  abona  of  the  Helleapont  and 
araaod  Mount  Ida,  whence  tboy  gnduatly  e^nded 
Ihemselvas  to  the  chorea  of  the  Aacaidan  lake  and  the 
valley  of  the  Ssngariua.  It  is  probable  that  the  Doli- 
ones,  Mygdonea,  and  Bebrycea,  who  held  originally  the 
c«>asla  of  Mysia  and  Bitbynia,  wen  Hiiygisns.  The 
Mygdonea  were  contiguous  to  the  Brygee  in  Macedo- 
nian nuacCfaiid  Uiay  an  ofken  cfaueed  vrith  the  Phry- 
gians by  tbe  poeta.  DrivoB  afterward  from  the  Hd- 
bqpOQl  and  iba  eoaat  of  the  Propontia  by  tbe  Teoeii, 
Myai,  and  Bithyni,  the  nuygiana  took  up  a  more  een- 
Iru  poaition  in  what  may  be  called  tbe  great  basin  of 
Aaia  Minor.  Still  preserving  the  line  of  the  Sst^ 
,  tbey  occupied,  to  the  souuiwest  of  that  great  li  rer, 
r  apper  vallaya  of  the  Maeeatua  and  Rhvndar  as,  to* 


wards  the  Mysian  Ol^mpns,  aad  thoae  of  tbe  He 
and  Hyllue  on  the  aide  of  Lydia.  On  the  weat  tfan 
ranged  along  CataeecaumMia  and  aneimit  Mconia*  tut 
tbev  leaebed  tbe  ftfaeander.  Tbe  bead  of  that  rivei^ 
with  ita  tributaiy  streams,  was  included  within  tbeit 
twritory.  To  the  sonlh  they  held  the  northern  slope 
of  Mount  Cadmoa,  which,  with  its  continuation,  ji 
branch  of  Teuius,  formed  Uieir  frontier  on  the  side  of 
Caria,  Milyaa,  and  Pisidis,  aa  far  aa  the  bonlera  ef 
Cilieia.  To  the  hast  of  the  Sangarins  the  sDciant 
Phiy^ne  spread  along  tbe  bordora  of  Padilagonia  till 
they  met  the  great  river  Halys,  which  divided  them 
from  Pontus,  and,  farther  aoutb,  from  Cappadocia  and 
Isauria.  This  exlenaive  country  was  very  unequal  in 
ita  climate  and  fertility.  That  which  lay  in  the  plains 
and  Valleys,  watered  aj  riven,  exceeded  in  richness 
and  beauty  almost  every  other  part  of  tbe  peninaula 
(Htrod.,  5, 48} ;  but  many  a  tract  waa  nndered  bleak 
sod  deadaU  by  vaat  nogee  of  mounuina,  or  oninh^ 
itable  from  axleoaiva  lakes  and  fena  imprf^nated  vritb 
salt,  or  scwching  deseru  destiiote  of  trees  and  vege- 
tation. (Compare  Feliow'  Atia  Minor,  p.  137.)— 
The  I^irygiaaa  appear  at  fint  to  have  been  nnder  the 
dominion  of  kings ;  but  whether  these  wen  abaolute 
over  tbe  whc^  country,  or  each  vtaa  the  chief  of  a 
pat^  eanton,  is  not  certain.  Tbe  latter,  mora  piobfr 
b^,  waa  tbeeiaae,  ainca  wa  bear  of  Midaom  ana  Oaih 
diam,  neat  tbe  Sangarins,  aa  royal  towns,  correspond* 
ing  with  the  well-kitown  names  of  Midas  and  Gordim 
(Stn^.,  668) ;  and  again,  CdaiHa,  aeated  in  a  veT 
ojqweite  direction,  near  the  aource  of  tbe  Mnandac, 
appean  tobave  been  tbe  cbitf  ci^  of  a  Phrygkin  fffin 
eipali^.  (.ilimotia,  10,  p.  416.)  Hie  first  Huygiaa 
prmea,  wboee  actions  coma  within  tbe  apben  of  an 
authenticated  history,  ia  Midas,  the  eon  of  Gordine, 
who,  as  Herodotus  relates,  was  the  firat  baibarian  that 
made  offieringa  to  the  god  at  Delphi  He  dedicated 
his  throne  of  justice,  tbe  workmansbip  of  which,  aa  lha 
bistortan  affitma,  waa  wwthy  of  admiration  (1,  14). 
At  tbia  period  tbe  Phtygiana  wan  Independent,  but 
under  tbe  rdgn  of  Cnesoa  the  Lydian  we  near  of  Utw 
being  subject  to  that  sovereign  (1,  S8).  The  con- 
qooror  was  fwobably  content  with  exacting  from  the 
Phiygian  ruler  an  avowal  of  his  inferiority,  in  tbe  ihapa 
of  a  tribute  or  tax  ;  fmr  tbe  tragic  tale  of  tbe  Phrygian 
Adraatua  affords  evidence  that  the  ancient  dynasty  of 
that  country  still  held  dominion,  as  the  vasaaU  of  Croe- 
sus, (ifaro^,  1,  36.)  Adrastus  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Gordiua,  who  was  himself  tbe  son  of  Midaa. 
Tbe  latter  waa  [aobably  tbe  gnndson  of  the  Midaa 
who  dedicated  iua  throne  to  the  shrine  at  Delphi,  and 
is  calM  eon  of  Gordius ;  so  that  we  have  a  ngulai 
alternation  of  monarcbs,  bearing  those  two  names  nom 
father  to  son,  for  aeven  generationa.  Indeed,  these 
two  namea  are  so  common,  that  tbey  woukt  aeem  to 
have  been  aiqiellalivea  ntfaer  than  proper  names.  Tba 
fint  Gordius  is  probably  the  one  who  is  indebted  ibr  a 
[dace  in  history  to  the  pozzle  which  be  invented  ;  bot 
which,  if  it  had  not  fallen  into  the  way  of  Alsxaiider, 
would  |»obabiy  never  have  given  rise  to  the  proverbial 
ezfwession  of  "tbe  Qordian  knot."  (Arruat,  Exf. 
Al.,  2,  a.)  Af^r  tbe  overthrow  of  tbe  Lydian  monai^ 
chy  Cynta,  Phrygia  waa  annexed  to  the  Peniaa 
empire,  and,  under  the  division  made  Darioa,  [m^ 
ed  pert  of  the  Hellespontme  or  Bithynian  satruy. 
iHtnd.,  8,  91.)  In  tbe  partition  of  Alexander's  do- 
miniona,  it  fell  at  firat  into  the  hands  of  Antigonust 
then  of  the  Seieucida,  and,  after  the  defeat  of  Anuo 
choa,  was  ceded  to  EtuMoee,  king  of  Peigamas,  bot 
finally  reverted  to  the  Romana.  (PH^^  S8,  37.— 
£w.,  87,  66.)  At  tbat  time  Fhry|^  bad  anatained  a 
considerable  diminution  of  territorial  extant,  owiiw  ta 
the  migration  of  a  large  body  of  Gaula  into  Ahia,  wfwn 
tbey  eettled  in  the  vorv  cenke  of  tba  province ;  and, 
having  succeeded  in  appropriating  to  themaelves  a  eoik- 
,  aidncuile  tract  ^  eoontrr,  formed  a  new  jmvioce  and 
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Mopl*,  MiiMd  Oa  *tu  *ai  Gabta,  or  OalTo-Oneci. — 
The  Phqrgniu  aie  gensnUy  itifnutized  tbe  an- 
cients u  t  sltTi^  nttion,  dMtitote  of  coarafje  or  m- 
vgj,  and  poaaesstng  but  litUe  akill  in  anythmg  aare 
masic  and  dancing.  (Alkemrua,  1,  p.  ST. —  Virg., 
An.,  12,99.— Eunp.,  AUat.,97B.—Id.,  Orett.,  1447. 
— Aikerueit,  14,  p.  •*4,  nff.)— Pbijgta,  conaidered 
with  rsspact  to  tlio  tcrritoiy  oom  occupied  Uie  peo- 
ple from  whence  it  obtained  its  appellation,  was  di- 
vided into  tbe  Great  and  Leas.  The  latter,  which  waa 
■1m  called  the  Hetlespontine  Flii^gtB,  still  retained 
that  name,  even  when  the  Phrygians  had  long  retired 
from  that  put  of  Asia  Minor,  to  make  way  for  the 
Mjaisns,  Teocrians,  and  Daidanians  ;  and  it  woald  be 
haiardous  to  pronounce  how  mnch  of  what  ia  inelnded 
ander  Mraia  and  Troaa  belonged  to  what  waa  eri- 
dently  onlj  a  political  dirtaion.  Beaides  this  ancient 
claaaiScatwn,  we  find  in  the  l.ower  Empire  the  pror- 
tnee  divided  into  PArjvie  Puatiana  and  Pkn^ia 
SAlularit.  The  name  Ejnctetut,  or  "  the  Act^nrred,*' 
was  given  to  that  portion  of  the  province  which  waa 
annexed  bj  tbe  Romeni  to  the  kmgdom  of  Pergamns. 
(Ocflier'a  Atitt  Minor,  vol.  9,  p.  1,  *efq.) 

PHBYiiICHDa,  I.  an  Athenian  tngie  poet,  ■  eeholar 
of  Tlwapia.  The  dates  of  hia  birth  and  deadi  m  alike 
mknown :  it  aeenis  probable  that  be  died  in  Sicily. 
{Clintm,  FmL  Hell.,  vol.  3,  p.  xni.,  note  (t).)  He 
gained  a  tragic  victory  in  B1 1  B.C.,  and  another  in  476, 
when  Themistoctes  was  his  choragua.  {PbU.,  Vit. 
TVmiat.)  TheplaywhichfaepToducedonthiioccasion 
was  probably  tbe  Pbosniam,  and  ^achyltia  ia  charged 
with  naving  made  oee  of  this  tragedy  in  the  composition 
of  his  Peran,  which  ameaied  foor  yeara  after  {Arg,  ad 
P»rs.),  a  charge  which  jGachyloa  aeema  to  rebnt  in 
"the  Frogq"  of  Aristophanes  (v.  1394,  teyq.).  Tn 
494  B.C.,  ^liletna  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  and 
Phtynicbua,  unfortunately  for  faimaelf,  selected  the  cap- 
tore  of  (bat  city  as  the  snlject  of  aii  Uatoricel  tragedy. 
Tbo  akni  of  toe  dmnatlat,  and  the  lecent  ocramDce 
of  the  event,  affected  tbe  andienca  even  to  tears,  and 
Phryniehus  was  fined  1000  drachran  for  having  recall- 
ed so  forcibly  a  painful  recollection  of  the  miafoitnnes 
•f  an  ally.  (Herod.,  6,  SI.)  Accoidtng  to  Soidas, 
Phiynicbus  waa  the  first  who  introduced  a  fiemale 
■task  on  the  stage,  that  fa,  who  bronght  ia  female 
characters;  for,  on  Uie  ancient  stage,  the  characters  of 
females  were  always  sustained  by  males  in  appropriate 
dress.  Beniley  is  thonc^t  to  bare  purposely  mistrans- 
taled  this  paaaage  of  Snidas,  in  his  Disaeitation  on 
ntalaris  (vol.  I,  p.  S91,  ed.  Dyee. — Donaldton,  The- 
atre of  the  Greeki,  p.  47).  Phrynichua  aeema  to  have 
been  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  sweetnesa  of  hft  melo- 
dies, and  lbs  great  variety  and  elevemess  of  hia  fignre- 
daneea.  (AnMtopk.,  Av.,  748.— 7d..  Vetp.,  tS9.—U. 
a.,  319. — Ptularek,  Symp.,  3,  S.)  The  Ariatophanie 
Anthon  speaka  generally  of  tbe  beauty  of  hia  dramas 
(Themoph.,  104,  nqq.),  though,  of  course,  they  fell  far 
sboit  of  die  grandeur  of  .£schylus,  and  the  perfect  art 
of  Sophocles.  The  namea  of  seventeen  tragedlea  at- 
tributed to  him  have  come  down  to  ua,  but  it  ia  prob- 
aMe  that  some  of  these  belonged  to  two  other  wntera, 
who  bore  the  same  name.  (Tkeo/rc  of  ike  Oreeka, 
ad.  4,  p.  69,  ieq.)—\\.  A  comic  poet,  who  mtist  be 
carefully  dislinguiahed  from  the  tragedian  of  the  same 
name.  He  eihibited  his  first  piece  in  tbe  year  4SS 
B.C.,  and  was  attacked  as  a  plagiarist  in  the  topftO' 
t6poi  of  Hennippus,  which  waa  written  before  the 
dMtb  of  Sitalces,  or,  in  o^er  words,  before  4S4  B.C. 
{CUntm,  Fatt.  HeU.,  vol.  3,  p.  67.)  In  414  B.C.. 
when  Ameipsias  waa  first  with  the  KofiavrtU,  and  Ar- 
Istcmhanea  second  with  the  'OpviBtf,  Phrynichua  was 
fliiro  wiUi  the  Mov^rpoirof.  {Arg.,  Av.)  In  40ft 
B.C.,  Philonides  was  first  with  the  BArpaxoi  of  Arie- 

Bibanes,  Phryniehus  second  with  the  KoSwu,  and 
Bto  third  with  tbe  Kleofav.    (Arg.,  Ran.)    He  ia 
ridionled  by  Aristopbanea  in  the  Birpaxoi  for  hia  «w- 
I0S8 


ton  of  {ntrodoeiBf  gimMfa^  atavea  on  the  suga. 
The  names  of  ten  «  bis  piccea  are  known  to  osi 

{FaMe.,  BiM.  Or.,  vol.  9,  p.  488,  fd.  Baria.—The- 
aire  of  the  Oreekt,  ei.  4,  p.  101.}— HI.  A  natirs  of 
Arabis,  ae  is  supposed,  bnl  who  estaUidird  bihiuetf  ia 
Bithynia  in  lattCT  half  of  tbe  aeeond  Ofiitjry  aTon 
era.  He  eorapQed  a  Leriam  tf  JUlk  forms  ^  Et- 
vnamm  C^KMy^  'Am*&0  ^^t&rvm  fcwyafaa). 
We  have  abo  ftem  tta  ssma  writer  anodier  wotk,  «■ 
titled  npoir^pooKCv^  vofumxif  (SemHuHe  Apptnlti], 
In  thirty-eeren  becAs,  s  prodnction  of  conaiimUi 
tmpOTtanee  on  accoant  of  the  nnineipus  anotstinBi 
which  It  contains  from  ancient  wrttm.  l4uynic)» 
diatingniahea  between  woida,  according  to  tbe  stjk  Is 
which  thepr  are  adapted,  wfaieb  ia  either  tbe  oiatorieal. 
the  histoneal,  or  tbe  familiar  kind.  Aa  models  of  gea- 
nine  Atticism,  he  recommends  Plato,  Pomoatbsist 
and  tbe  other  Attic  orators,  Thucydidea,  ^Bopbec, 
.fsehinea  the  Socratic,  Critias,  and  the  two  antbntic 
discourses  of  Antisthenes;  and  among  the  poeis 
Ariatophanes  and  the  three  great  tragic  writers.  He 
then  makes  a  new  arrangement  of  these  anthon,  tni 
places  Plato,  Demostbenes,  and  .£Bchnws  in  tb<  fint 
rank.  Aa  regards  hia  own  style,  PhiyuidiBa  is  jnih 
chargeable  with  great  prolitlty.— Hie  heal  cAtim  of 
the  Lexicon  is  tut  of  Lobeek,  Lipt.,  I8S0,  6vo.  Of 
'the  "  Sophistic  Appatatus"  Montfaocon  pafa&hed  a 
portictn  in  his  "  Calahgut  BiiKatheea  CoaUnium,*' 

fe46S,  *e^.  Bast  made  another  extract  fmm  the 
S.  (No.  340,  BiUiatk.  CoiaHn.,  at  preseirt  in  ife 
Royal  library  at  Paris),  aoeoaqianiad  wiib  critieal  le- 
maAa,  wbtcn  ho  paaaed  from  tbe  Continent  lo  Sa^ 
land.  In  1814,  Bekker  pabliabed  a  part  in  Ifaa  fini 
Tolnme  of  his  "  Anecdots  Gnecs,"  nnder  the  title;  tm 
Tw  ♦pwfjjw  To6  'KfMBim  oo^orur^  irpowap^ 
9Hti^.    (SehSU,  IRh.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  S,  p.  IS.) 

PhtrTi,  a  dtstiict  of  nteaaaly,  foming  part  of  tha 
larger  Patriot  of  PhtbHrfM   {Vii.  nokniw.) 

PrtbiStis,  a  district  of  "nnaaaly,  inelodiBg,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  all  the  sontbem  portion  of  Aat  eee» 
try,  88  hr  as  Mount  (Eta  and  tbe  fi»tke  OnK  T» 
ttie  west  it  bordered  on  Dolopia,  and  on  the  east  rrach- 
ed  the  confine*  of  Magneaia.  Referring  to  tbe  geo- 
grar^neal  aRangement  adopted  by  Homer,  we  ahaS 
nna,  that  be  eoiMrisad  winb  tbia  extent  ^wiriton 
the  diatricta  of  nlhta  and  IMha  properiy  ee  eallea, 
and,  generany  n>eaking,  the  doninaaa  of  Achilles, 
together  with  those  oT  Protesihoa  and  EnrmlQa. 
(Strah.,  4SS,  Many  of  bis  comnentatcn  {nva 

imsgined  that  nthia  was  not  to  be  distingntshed  (ran 
the  divisions  of  Heliss  and  Achsia,  also  mentioiied  by 
him.  Bnt  other  critics,  as  Stfabo  dbeerves,  were  <rf  a 
different  opinion,  and  the  czpnsoions  of  tbe  poet  ca- 
^ly  lead  us  to  adopt  that  notion  in  preference  to  die 
other,  (jr.,  S,  683.-11.,  1,  478.— OwMer'*  Aneuwi 
Oreeee,  vol.  I,  p.  897.) 
ftroRHfrnrs.  Vid.  Comotos. 
pHTA,  B  tall  and  beaotifol  woman  of  Attica,  whom 
Piaistrstus,  when  be  vrished  to  re-eetabltsb  himself  in 
his  usurped  power,  arrayed  like  the  goddess  Miaena, 
and  led  to  tM  dty  in  a  ehaiiot,  making^  the  papalace 
believe  that  the  (^desa  hasrif  came  to  tcston  him 
to  power.  Sncb  is  tbe  aecoont  of  Herodotos  (1,  69) 
Consnit,  however,  remaika  nnder  tbe  arf{de  PiaiBtn- 
tna. 

Phvcos  (gen.  -loifts.*  in  Greek,  ^tNtoi^,  gen,  -o#s- 
roc)(  a  promontory  of  (^yrensica,  north ww  of  Aprils 
ols,  and  now  Ras  Sem. 

PhtlXcc,  T.  a  town  of  Macedonia,  m  tbe  imerior  of 
Pieria,  according  to  Ptolemy  (p.  64),  and  of  whid 
Pliny  (4, 10)  mues  mention.  Seme  similsrity  to  the 
ancient  name  ia  diacoverable  in  that  of  Pk3i,  sitnats 
on  the  Haliacmon,  somewhat  to  the  west  of  Serrit^a. 
— IF.  A  town  of  Epirua,  supposed  to  corresponrf  with 
tbe  vestiges  (^>served  by  Hughes  (vol.  S,  p.  483)  neat 
the  village  of  FcIeAttta,  on  tbe  w^t  em  side  of  tl^  lak< 
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tl  iMNuw.— III.  A  town  (tf  TbaMtlx,  m  the  M*g- 
nenan  dutiict,  sm  Pbtbiotie  "nwbea,  mi  ob  tht  rim 
SMiduw.  It  «u  ih«  itttiM  ptaM  of  PnMiiliu, 
wwiilwiKSMiiietinMcslMFligrlMidM.  TheMwai 
A  temi^  bftra  eoDMented  to  hisi.  (PM.,  JM.,  1, 
83.— thMBpua  Ihan.t  U.,  S,  «9e.-)  Sir  W.  Gell  m  in- 
clined to  pjwe  the  niiiw  of  Uni  town  Bear  the  village 
wf  Aguu  Tkeodorot,  on  m  high  wtaction,  whieb,  with 
its  poutioD,  «■  B  eort  of  guud  (^Aoxv)  to  tho  «n- 
tmie*  «r  lb*  gnlf,  raggetu  tho  {mriMbility  of  it*  being 
Fh]^."  (Am.,  p.  a56.)  Bit  BoAn  nmttit  that 
PhjrUc*  waa  near  Thebea,  eonaeqoentl^  it  eoyld  nol 
bare  been  ao  moch  to  the  aoolb  aa  Agtoa  TKiedorat. 
lOrmma'*  Aiu.  Qretccy  vol.  1,  p.  407.) 

PavLB,  a  place  eetetwUed  in  tbe  hiatory  of  Athens 
w  Um  acene  of  Thnaybafan't  fint  exploit  in  babalf  of 
hia  oppreaeed  taauaj.  It  wm  aitmte  about  100  au- 
die  Rom  Albenat'-lD  tbe  nerthweat,  according  to  Dto- 
doros  (41,  p.  416} ;  hat  Demoathenea  satlmatea  the : 
diatsnco  at  toon  than  ISO  atadia.  (PtepL,  im  Or.  de 
Cor.,  p.  S38.— Compare  Xen.,  But.  Gr.,  2, 4,  3. — 
Straio,  306.)  The  fortreas  of  Phylo.  according  to  Sir 
W.  Oell  (/(ni.,  p.  fiSk  IS  now  Bigh  Caatro.  "  It  ia 
aitoated  on  a  loflj  precipice,  and,  though  amall,  mnai 
have  been  almost  impregnable,  m  it  can  only  ha  ap- 
proached bf  an  ialhmiis  oo  tbe  eeat.  Hence  is  a 
moat  magnificent  view  of  tbe  pUin  of  Athena,  with 
tbe  Acropolis  and  HTinettUB,  and  the  aci  in  tbe  dia- 
lanw."  DodwelliboweTer.msintaina,  that  its  modern 
name  is  Argiro  Cuttro.  Tbe  town  of  Phyla  wsa 
pbeed  at  (he  foot  of  the  castle  or  acropolia ;  some 
Haeee  of  A  still  remain.  {Tour,  vol.  I,  p.  602. — Cra- 
«wr*«  Aae.  Gn$et,  vtd.  S.  p.  406.) 

l^TLLia,  I.  dangbtor  of  Sitbon,  king  of  Thrace,  and 
bODOtfaed  to  Demopbo&n,  son  of  Theaeua,  who,  on  his 
Mtoin  from  Troy,  tisd  stc^iped  on  the  Thncian  ceaat, 
vtd  there  became  acquainted  with  and  eoamoured  of 
iM  princesfl.  A  day  having  been  fixed  for  their  union, 
DomopboSa  set  sail  for  Athene,  in  order  to  arrange 
a&irs  It  home,  promiahig  to  ntom  at  an  appointed 
tfana.  Ho  did  not  cone,  howevai*  at  lb*  oxpintion 
•f  Ifaa  period  whieb  be  had  fixed,  and  Pt^Qis,  uncyiog 
becself^dcoeitod,  pot  an  end  to  her  aziatetioe.  Tbe 
Mea  that  tprang  op  aroond  bet  tomb  were  said  at  a 
certain  leason  to  monm  ber  untimely  fate,  by  their 
(••vee  viillwriog  and  falling  to  tbe^pnmitd.  (^^tn., 
frnkt  Bit.)  Acwvding  to  anoibn  loeennt,  PbyHw  waa 
fhaqged  after  death  into  an  alnond-tiMk  deatitate  of 
tevaa;  and  DamMholin  having  retomed  a  few  days 
mbeeqimitiy,  and  bavbg  clawM  the  tree  io  his  em- 
teace,  it  put  forth  leaves,  as  if  conscious  of  tbe  wea- 
»ce  of  a  oDco-beloved  object.  Hooco,  aaya  tbe  fable, 
'•avea  mn  caUed  fiXXa  in  Greek,  from  tae  name  of 
PfayUia  (MUir).  (Stn.  <d  Vtrr-.  EeL,  ft,  10.) 
>vid  bai  made  thadwoooeof  Demo^wBa  from  Thrace 
ibe  aabject  of  one  of  his  heroic  epistles. — It  is  said 
iiat  Phyllia,  when  watching  for  the  return  of  Bemo- 
pboim.  made  nine  joomeys  to  the  Thracisn  coast, 
whence  tlie  spot  was  called  Enne*-Hodoi  {'Ewia 
*OdoO  or  "the  Nine  Waya."  {Hygin.,  L  t.)  The 
Iran  naaon  of  the  name,  however,  was  tbe  meeting 
hero  of  ae  many  losda  from  diSereat-psrte  of  I'hracs 
sndHacedoQ.  (Hrairpiifs'sCoa*e<.vol,3,p.510.)~Taet- 
se»  give«  a  somewhat  diffei^ut  sccount  of  HU  affair, 
especisHy  as  r^arda  Demof^iooo,  whom  he  calls  Aca- 
anas,  and  whom  he  makes  to  hsve  been  thrown  from 
bis  horse  when  hurrviog  iMck  to  Phyllis,  and  to  have 
been  tianafized.t^  nis  own  eword.  (Tzttz.  ad  Ly- 
se^r.,  486.) — II.  A  region  of  Ttwace,  fonning  part 
af  JEdonia,  and  aitoate  to  the  north  of  Mount  Paugnns. 
;ir«rwL.  7, 114.) 

pBTsocN.  a  snroome  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  king 
nf  £gypt,6om  hta  great  abdominal  rotundity  (ijh'ffxw, 
**  tbe  pannch ;"  from  fwicQ,  "  tbe  lower  belly"). 

Prtscos,  a  town  of  Caris,  opposite  Rbodea,  and 
•obiect  to  tiial  island.   (Stcph.  By*.t».  «■) 


PioBims,  a  people  of  Italy,  oeeupyll^  ms 
called  Picenum.   (Kid.  Picemun.) 

PiointU,  a  city  of  Campania,  about  seven  miles 
bayond  Salemom,  and  once  the  capital  of  Pieen- 
tioL  (StrahQ,  361.— Jfe/a,  3.  A.—Pimy,  3,  6.)  It 
ia  now  Ftcsnza  or  BUeiaa. 

PicxmiHi,  a  people  of  Italy,  aooth  of  Campania, 
occupying  an  inconsiderable  extent  of  territory,  irom 
the  promontory  of  Minerva  to  tbe  moolh  of  the  rivei 
Silsrus,  We  an  infimned  by  Strabo,  that  these  were 
a  portion  9/t  the  inhabitants  of  Picenum  whom  tbe 
Romana  transplanted  thither  to  panple  tbe  abuM  of 
(he  Gulf  of  Posidonis  or  Paatum.  u  is  probable  diat 
their  removal  took  place  slier  the  conquest  of  Pice- 
num, and  tbe  complete'  subjugation  of  uia  portion  of 
ancient  CampaDie,  then  occupied  by  the  Ssmnitea. 
Cluvcr  fixea  tbe  date  at  A.U.C.  463.  {haL  Ant., 
vol.  3,  p.  1 188.)  According  to  ^e  same  writer, 
Piceatiui  were  at  a  eubseqoent  period  compelled  by  ttie 
Romans  to  absndon  the  few  towns  which  they  poe- 
sesaed,  and  to  reside  in  villagea  and  hamlets,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  sided  with  Hannibal  in  the  second 
Punic  war.  Aa  a  farther  punishment,  they  were  exclu- 
ded from  military  lervice,  and  allowed  only  to  perform 
the  duties  of  couriers  and  messengers.  iStnio^  361. 
—PJin.,  3,  6.— Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vd.  3,  p.  314.) 

PicxNtin,  a  diatrict  of  Italy,  aloiv  the  Adriatic, 
south  and  east  of  ITmbria.  Little  baa  been  asceruin- 
ed  respecting  the  Picenles,  its  inhsbiunts,  except  the 
fact  that  they  were  a  colony  of  tbe  Sabiaes,  aent  out 
in  consequence  of  a  tow  of  a  sscred  spring,  and  aaid 
to  have  been  goided  to  this  land  by  a  woodpecker 
(piCTw),  a  bird  sacred  to  Mars.  (Straho,  340.— PKa., 
3,  13.)  In  this  region  they  bad  to  contend  with  tbe 
Umbrians,  who  baa  wrested  it  from  tbe  Libumi  and 
Siculi.  {PUh.,  I.  c.)  But  the  Sabines  were  not  sp- 
Mrently  the  first  or  sole  poaaessors  of  the  country. 
The  Siculi,  Libumi,  and  Umbri,  according  to  Pliny 
(8, 18),  the  Felas^,  aa  Siliua  Italicoe  reports  (8,  446X 
and  the  Tynbeni,  according  to  Strabo  (341X  all  at 
different  periods  formed  settlemrats  in  thst  part  of 
Italy.  The  conquest  of  Picenum  coat  the  Roman* 
but  littk  Uouble.  It  was  effected  about  484  A.U.C  , 
not  loiut  after  tbe  expedition  of  Pyrrbus  into  Italy 
(Lte.,  Epit.,  IS.—Flonu,  1,  10).  when  360,000  men. 
as  I^iny  aasures  us,  aubmitted  to  the  Roman  aulhor- 
itiea.  From  tbe  same  writer  w*  learn,  that  Picennm 
cgnatitoted  the  fifth  region  in  Ibe  division  of  Augna- 
tus.  This  province  waa  considered  one  of  tho  most 
fertile  parU  of  Italy.  (La.,  23,  9.— Strabo,  240.) 
The  ravduce  of  its  Iruit-trees  waa  particularly  esteem- 
ed. {Hot.,  Sat.,  3,  4,  70.— 7«t,  Sat.,  2,  3,  273.— 
Juv.,  Sat.t  11>  ^)  It  nuijr  be  ivgarded  as  limited 
to  the  north  tbe  river  .£ais.  To  the  west  it  was 
separated  from  Umbria  and  tbe  Sabine  country  by  the 
central  chain  of  the  Apennines.  Its  boundai^  to  tbe 
south  was  tbe  river ^atrinns,  if  we  include  in  this  di> 
vision  the  Pretutii,  a  small  tribe  cimGned  between  tha 
Matrinus and  Helvinus.  (Croner's  A»c.  voL  1, 
p.  279,  Mtqq.) 

PicTi,  a  Caledonian  race,  first  mentioned  onder  Ihii 
denomination  in  a  panegyric  of  Eomenms,  A.D.  897. 
Vsriovs  dertvatioiM  have  been  assigned  for  their  name, 
among  which  the  most  common  is  that  which  deduces 
it  fro»  the  X.atin  picti  ("  painted"),  in  reference  to  the 
custom  which  the  ancient  Britons  had  of  painting  their 
bodies  of  a  blue  coloor.  This  etymolt^,  however, 
can  hardly  be  correct,  unee  the  cualom  to  which  we 
have  just  referred  was  common  to  sll  the  Britons,  not 
confined  to  one  particular  tribe.  Tbe  simpleat  deri- 
vation, tberefwe,  appears  to  be  that  which  makes  the 
name  io  question  come  from  tbe  Gaelic  pictitk,  "  rob- 
bers" or"  plunderers,"  the  Picts  being  famed  for  theit 
msrsuding  expeditions  into  the  country  to  tbe  aoutt 
of  them.  According  to  Adeluiig,  their  tmo  natiooi 
name  was  CruUnich,  "  com-eatets,**  from  their  bav 
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■g  6wnml  •  of  lh«r  tetilUin  to  tbt  nmag  of 
fimh.   (AiahMg,  mmMimin,  voL  t,  p.  M.) 

PiotSri*,  ■  pMpl*  «f  AquitoDie  Oaut,  a  ilMirt  di*. 
MM  below  tbe  LifitiB  «r  Lm:  Tkoir  unitatjr 
(MKTOipoad*  to  tba  nodsn  PoUtm.  Plujwij  aMwiH 
tlwm  two  captUla,  Aagu*toiitMi  mi  Liwopdiii,  Mt 
tbe  fomor  in  tlrietiwM  bdongod  to  tbo  LenevicM. 
The  ci^  of  LitoownB,  the  tne  cmiini,  aonren  to 
nedetn  AifMr*.  StnbogiTee  iho  iwM«r^  pee- 
rie  with  tbe  ahect  penolt,  Ptoleaij  with  tbe  loiy  one. 
Tbe  ebmt  ootail^  ie  followed  bj  Laeui  (1,  486). 
Anmienot  MinseUtnea  oiee  the  form  Pietovi.  {Amm. 
MaruU.,  IB,  II.) 

Pio»ir*»  ead  Pitmiirae,  twe  deitiee  of  the  Letine, 
pteeidiB|  OTOf  miptlel  vHfMCM.  (Mm.,  c.  It,  ■.M. 
—Tarrot  Mm.,  L  c)  The  now-b«ni  chtU,  wo, 
me  pleeed  by  the  siMwifiB  on  tbe  gromd,  ead  tbe  fa- 
TCnr  of  theeo  dekioe  waa  propitieted  for  it.  Pilom- 
■na  waa  mleo  one  of  tbe  Ume  deltiea  who  kept  off  Sil- 
venne  from  Ijing-iii  women  at  n%fat.  (Vcnw,  fng., 
b.  m.)  The  Mher  two  were  Inleretde  and  DevetTt. 
Three  men  weal  by  night  mad  tbe  hone,  to  etmify 
ttat  Iheee  deMee  were  wetohfo) ;  they  firat  etmei  tbe 
tInndMid  with  an  axe,  then  with  a  peeUe  (ptfein),  and 
ftnallyewept  (dnerrcrf)  with  bn>oraa;  beeaoee  traea 
m  not  ni  (eodiMAir)  and  pruned  without  en  eie. 
Mm  bratted  without  a  peatle,  or  heaped  op  without 
braoma.  Henee  the  name*  of  tbe  deitiea,  who  pro- 
Tented  the  wood-sod  Silvanaa  from  moleeting  paita- 
liem  ftmaleo.  {Reightlej/'»Mytkatogy,p.6S7.)  Se^ 
ffin  in  place  of  Pieamaas,  oeea  the  name  Pitbamnua, 
and  flukea  tbt^  deity  to  have  been  tbe  brother  of  Pi> 
himnaa,  end  to  heve  dtscorered  the  mtt  of  manoring 
land  ;  hence  he  waa  dao  called  SleraUiiu  and  Sier- 
mitmw,  from  ttereut,  "mannre.**  The  aeme  aa- 
iberity  mekee  Pihimnna  to  have  invented  the  art  of 
pAtnraiag  com  in  a  mortar  (;ptf>m),  wbenee  hie  name. 
(Am.  ai  Virg.y  Mm.,  9,  4.— Compare  Pkh.,  8,  18.) 
80Bw  of  dte  ancient  gramnariana  rMatded  dwee  two 
deitiee  ea  identical  with  Caator  and  I^lox,  than  whieh 
•othiog  can  be  more  emmeona.  Pieo,  one  of  tbia 
ihae  of  writera,  deduced  tbe  name  Pilemnna  from 
pcUe,  "  to  drive  awey"  or  '*  avert,"  beeatne  be  aver^ 
ed  the  evila  that  ere  incident  to  infancy,  "amtpdtit 
tftda  ta/mtiA**  (9f<mg*iAetj,  Va.  Ut.  SMg.  D- 
mett..  p.  8S.) 

'Picna,  a  ^bnlooa  kii^  of  Lativm,  eon  of  Satnm, 
and  criebrated  for  hie  beauty  and  his  love  of  steeda. 
He  married  Canens,  tbe  daughter  of  Janna  and  Veni)> 
ia,  renowned  fxiT  tbe  eweetneea  and  power  of  ber 
voice.  One  day  Picua  went  fimh  to  tke  ebaee  dad 
in  •  p«|^  chMk,  bound  rooad  hie  noek  with  gold. 
He  entered  the  wood  where  Circe  happened  to  be  at 
diat  time  gatbeiing  magic  beiba.  She  waa  inatantly 
atTuck  with  love,  and  implored  the  prfaee  to  re^ipnd 
to  her  paasion-  Picus,  faithful  to  hia  beloved  Caneni, 
mdignantly  spumed  her  advancoa,  and  Circe,  in  re- 
venge, atiucK  him  with  her  wand,  and  inalaDily  he 
wia  changed  into  •  bird  with  pnrple  pfanuege  end  a 
Tdknr  riuF  enrand  tto  neck.  Tli*  bira  wae  celled  Iqr 
nia  name  Piaa,  "  the  woodpecker."  (Oewf,  Met.,  14, 
930,  teqq. — Plut.,  Qtuttt.  Ram.,  81.)  Snviua  aays 
that  Picos  was  mamed  to  Pomona  (ad  JEn.,  7,  190). 
~Thia  legend  seems  to  have  been  devised  to  give  an 
origin  for  the  woodpecker  after  the  manner  of  tbe 
Qreeka.  (Kei^tU/t  JMofvy,  p.  &38.— C«fq>are 
SjMmgenberg,  T«t  tat.  Jsef.  Dmn.,  p.  flS.) 

PiiiIa,  I  a  region  of  Macedonia,  directly  north  of 
nwaasly,  and  extending  along  the  Thermsic  Golf 
{t  formed  one  of  the  moat  ntcresting  parts  of  Mace- 
donia, both  in  conaideration  of  tbe  tndttions  to  which 
t  hu  given 'tHtth,  ae  being  tbe  first  seat  of  tbe  Musee, 
nd  the  birthplece  of  Orpneua ;  and  also  of  the  im- 
portatt  eventa  which  occurred  Ume  et  a  hiter  period, 
iBfolving  the  destiny  of  tbe  Maeedonien  empito,  and 
Muy  othar^arts  of  Oreeoe    Tlie  Deoe  of  Fieria, 


wbieb  wae  known  to  Homer  (iJ .  14,  SM),«w  da 
hved  apparently  froai  the  Pitrea, «  ThnoiaB  pMilih 
who  were  eabaamently  czpeUed  by  the  Tameeiia, 
the  eonquerota  of  Hacedome,  sad  driven  north  bayaai 
the  Sbynon  aad  Moont  Pangwna,  when  ihey  famtd 
a  new  aettlcoeot.  {TTmcvd.,  3.  S9.— ^OuW.,?,  Ill) 
Tbe  bound  anea  irtkh  bulOTiaaa  aad  geep^bm  km 
aedgned  to ihie feeeiaae  vaiy ;  for  SMlbo.m,nAm, 
hia  epitonieer,  iariadoB  it  ''f'TTti  1h»  p«^i-*™—  —4 
Asiaa.  (Stnh.,  SSO.)  tiwy  aleo  seeaie  to  pkee  il 
aecth  of  D)am(44,  9),  while  omm^  uthora  eeeake  ^ 
town  to  Pierie.  Ptolety  givee  the  nemoef  Picriats 
all  tbe  counHy  bacweao  (be  awoth  of  ^  Feneea  ui 
that  of  the  Lodiao.  (C^aiMr'e  Am.  Orau*,  vol  1, 
p.  MM.)— IL  A  dkttiM  of  SyiM,  beoadod  oa  tbewBH 
W  tha  Kaoa  lasieae.  «a  tbe  aonh  by  Uooat  Piariaa 
(the  aootbern  oeatiaaatioB  of  Amairaa),  ftoai  whidi 
tbe  region  reoeived  iu  nana.  {PtaL—BiM€kt§  «rf 
Mmer,  Wirttri.  tUr  Gugr.,  p.  »t.) 

PiBBloaa,  I.  a  naaio  given  to  tbe  Mneae,  faom  ibr 
diiliiet  of  Knta,  their  natal  lagioa.  (  Pid.  tliiea.>- 
II.  Hm  aiM  daaghtan  of  Plane,  who  da&H«ed  ifca 
Maeee  M  a  eeotoet  of  akill,  aad  wen  owweme  wai 
eheiaed  iato  Mtoflnee.  Some  e^ipoee  that  ibo  victo 
rioae  Maaas  lotA  their  aaiao,  jnat  ee  Miawia.accaed- 
irig  to  aasa  aalhoiitiee,  aeeanad  that  of  tha  gant 
PalUa  efUr  ahe  hid  eoa^aaied  him.  (OaM,  Jf(t.,fb 
300.) 

Pitaae,  a  twtivo  of  Theaeely.iktherof  dMPmidd 
who  challenged  the  Maeee.   (Kid.  Piettdea.  11.) 

Pi<B0a  MAia,  en  eppelhttjin  given  to  the  cxnw 
Northent  Ocean,  from  ito  being  aappoeed  to  be  ■  > 
•emi-eongealed  or  rioggisb  etate.  (Ptoa.*  4^ 
Tadt.,  Gtrm.,  4S.) 

PtLOKinra.    Kid.  Picumnas. 

PiNPfciA,  a  amaU  town  of  Meoedooia,  not  br  frev 
Dium  and  Libethra,  wboro  (^rpbaoa  wee  eaid  by  eaai 
to  hafa  beea  bora.   fSlrat..,  830.— J^aWw 

Shad.,  \,U,at  Bdiiol.  ai  lac—tfeaplir.t  v.  m.) 

Pivsati  ead  Pomfi,  two  dietingnabed  famdiei 
among  tbe  anhjoeta  of  Evander,  ct  ihe  time  nbea  iie^ 
cnles  visited  Italy  oe  hia  return  from  Spain.  A  eac- 
riice  haviiw  been  ofiared  to  the  bam  by  Evaadaei  the 
PotiUi  and  Pinarii  wen  invited  to  aesist  in  ' 
■Mniee  end  aheia  the  oatmrinmaat  b1 
that  the  Potitil  ittMidediu  titoe,ni  dwi 
served  np  to  dieaa  ;  tbe  naaiii,  aoivng  aft«  the  «■> 
traila  were  eaten,  caoM  in  fat  tha  rest  4^  the  faaat ; 
hence  it  eoatinned  a  tale,  aa  wag  ae  the  Piouien  fa^ 
i)y  eaiated,  that  Uksy  ebonid  not  eat  of  dte  eattmla. 
Tbe  Potitit,  iaalmeted  by  fivnodec^  wan  diiacten  of 
that  eolemDily  fat  maav  agee,  nattl  Um  ael<M  eAee 
irf  tbe  family  was  dwegatod  to  ptMie  esmaiik  ea 
which  the  whole  reee  of  the  Potitii  became  ntmct 
TbIa  deeeetation  of  the  ritae  of  Heiealee  was  teoqgfal 
^ut,  it  is  said,  by  tita  ceneor  Appias  Claodtna,  who 
induced  tbe  Potitii  1^  meena  of  a  km  enm  (rf  awoey 
to  teach  tbe  nunaer  of  perfaming  Ufeeee  lileo  to  tw 
pnUie  davee  atentioDod  above.  (lab.,  1,  T. — U.,  9, 
S9 — PkMM,  a. «.  Patitimm-^Sm.  ad  Mm.,  8. 969.) 

PiKAioa,  a  river  of  Cilieje  Cempaattis,  naing  il 
Mount  Amanua,  and  falling  into  na  Sbmm  laateaa 
near  lasue.  Tbe  Greek  ana  Pemian  emuoe  were  at 
first  drawn  up  on  oweaite  baaka  of  thie  atream :  Dan- 
ne  on  the  aide  of  leaoa,  Alexaadec  towvda  Syria. 
The  BWdem  name  of  tbe  Pinane  ia  tte  JMi 
(French  Stnbo,  vol.  4,  pt.  S,  p.  884.} 

PDCDleua^  a  celebrated  hrrie  poet  of  Tbdna,  u 
Bceotit,  bom,  sccordii^  to  Bdckn,  ia  tbe  apring  of 
fits  B.C.  (Olympiad  64.3X  and  who  died,  eceortii« 
to  a  probable  atatement,  at  tbe  age  of  etgh^.  (Pi^ 
4ar,  ed.  B6M,  vol.  S,  p.  13.— Ceopera  UtaAm,  Feat 
Ihtt.,  vol.  1,  p.  17,  who  makee  bie  battHyeer  518 
B.C.)  He  wee,  tbenfoia,  neat^  ia  tha  prne  of  li& 
at  llw  tiaie  wfatn  Xenee  invaded  OiaaG%  aid  when 
the  batthe  of  TbanMpyha  and  fldamia  waaa  fai||ht 
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Adba  tbmbsloagt  to  tint  period  of  tbs  Ottek  nuioii 
«faw^  its  pett  qmlitiw  mm  fint  diatiiwlly  nMded, 
Ad  when  it  oiUlHtod  ui  oiMqgr  of  action  and  a  apiiit 
af  antarpriae  narer  aftenvaid  aaipaaaad,  blether  with 
a  lore  nf  poMcy,  art,  and  philoai^by,  whi^  prodoead 
moeb,  and  pramiMd  to  ]»odnca  mora.  Hia  natira 
Btua  waa  Cynocaphale,  a  village  in  tha  taiTitoiy  of 
Tltabai,  and  tbe  family  of  tha  poat  aaena  to  have  baan 
amBad  in  miaie :  ainM  <tc  lean  firom  tiw  ueiont  fai- 
^jfaphiafe  of  him,  diat  hia  Mmk  or  bia  oaela  «u  a 
dat».pla7er.  But  Pindar,  yaj  tuAj  in  Kfe,  aoaiad  far 
bnond  tbe  sphere  of  a  flnte-plajar  at  featinla,  or  aren 
a  Ijne  poet  of  UMrahr  local  cd^nty.  AUhoogb,  in  hia 
time,  the  voices  of  Pierian  barda,  and  of  apio  ppa**  of 
the  Haaiodean  aebool,  bed  long  been  mate  in  Bootia, 
ftit  there  was  atill  mach  love  -for  mmic  and  poetiy, 
■vhieh  had  taken  the  prevailing  form  of  lyric  and  cho- 
ral compoaitimm.  That  these  ana  were  wUdy  colti- 
valed  in  B«BQtia  is  proved  tqrthe  ftet  Oat  two  fMBalea, 
Myrtii  and  Corinna,  bad  attained  celebri^  in  them, 
during  the  youth  of  Pindar.  Both  were  eompetitcwa 
with  him  in  poetry.  Myrtia  atxore  with  the  bard  for  a 
priM  at  poUie  saaMa;  and  although  Coriuna  eatd, 
-  It  ia  not  meet  Uiat  the  eleaNloned  Myrtia,  a  woman 
bom,  ahould  enter  the  lists  with  Pindar,*'  yet  she  ia 
laid  (petfaapa  from  jealousy  of  bis  rising  4me)  to  have 
often  contended  against  bim  in  Uie  agones,  and  five 
times  to  baTS  gaioM  tbe  victory.  <jjBu«n,  Y.  H.,  IS, 
M.)  Corinna  also  asairted  tlie  yoang  poet  with  bu 
advice;  and  it  ia  iriated  of  Imv  that  dw  neanmedd- 
id  Um  to  (»nament  hia  produetiona  with  n^thiea)  nar* 
rations ;  but  that,  when  he  had  composed  a  hymn,  io 
die  fint  six  verses  of  which  (still  extant)  alaaost  tbe 
arbole  of  the  Theban  mythology  was  inRoduoed,  she 
Mded  and  said,  **  We  ahouU  sow  with  the  hand,  not 
wi^  the  whole  aaek." — Pindar  placed  himaelf  under 
lie  tuition  of  Ziaana  of  Hermione,  a  dtathigaiahed  poet, 
iat  prebiMy  bettor  versed  in  the  theory  taao  the  fwae- 
lies  of  poetry  and  mmz.  Sinee  Pindar  made  thaee 
ma  ^wboh  busioees  of  hia  life,  and  waa  notbiiw  but 
a  poet  and  musician,  he  soon  extended  the  boundariee 
at  fata  art  to  the  whole  Greek  nation,  and  compoaed 
aoMaofthecboiBl  lyiie  kind  for  persons  in  all  parts  of 
Qneee.  At  the  m  of  twa||ty  be  composed  a  song  of 
victor;  in  honour  of  a  Tbaasdian  vouth  bekmnog  to  the 
iuOT  of  the  AlanadB  (Pytk.  lU,  eonpoead  ia  Olyn- 
pttd».8,B.C.60S).  We  And  him  employed  eoon  af- 
terward for  the  Sicilian  rulers,  Hiere  of  Syracuse  and 
Thenn  of  Agrigeutnm ;  for  Aieesilana,  king  of  Gyrene, 
and  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  aa  wetl^  for  the 
free  cities  of  Greece.  He  made  no  distmctien  ac< 
cording  t3  tbe  race  of  tbe  persons  whom  he  eelabra- 
ted:  be  wia  honomed  and  loved  by  tbe  Ionian  etaloa 
ftr  binnalf  aa  wen  as  for  hiaart:  dte  AthaidaM  made 
Urn  tMr  pnbtic  guest  (wp6^evoc) ;  and  the  lobabitanta 
of  Coos  employed  him  to  eompoae  a  preceasional  aong 
(npooMtPv),  althou^  they  had  their  own  poets,  Si- 
mmidea  and  Baccbylidaa.  Pindar,  however,  was  not 
a  common  meicanary  po^  alwaye  ready  to  siiw  tbe 
miaea  of  him  wboee  biead  he  tte.  He  raaeivad,  in- 
deed, ntoney  and  preeenis  for  hia  poena,  aeeording  to 
tbe  general  ossge  previonsly  introdueed  hf  Sinoni- 
dee;  yet  hie  poenu  are  tbe  genutaie  oxpteeaimi  of  bis 
thomnta  and  feelings.  In  his  praisee  of  virtue  and 
geoa  fortune,  Uie  colours  which  he  employs  are  not 
IB*Tt«id:  nor  doea  he  av(^  the  dariter  ahsdoaof  his 
■■bjiet ;  be  eftea  anggeata  topiee  of  coneriatkM  for 
peat  and  pnaant  evil,  and  aoaMtlmea  wane  and  ra- 
aorta  to  avoid  future  ealamity.  Thoa  be  veutorea  to 
apeak  freely  to  the  powerful  Tiiero,  wboae  many  great 
and  iwUe  qualities  were  alloyed  by  insatiable  cupid- 
ity and  ambition,  wluoh  bis  conrtiera  well  knew  bow 
to  turn  ton  bad  account;  and  be  addraaaea  himaelf  m 
lha  eaan  manly  lone  le  Aieasilaaa  IV.,  kinf  of  Cy- 
leae,  who  aftaiwaid  brought  on  (be  luin  of  hia  ^maa- 
iv  br  bis  ^rnBoi^  ■■™t7>   Tbna  lofty  and  dignified 


waa  the  poaition  winch  Pindar  aaeomed  with  nvara  u 
Aeae  prmeea ;  and,  io  icceidaiiee  with  llti^-  be  fi* 
qoentlypnMlaiaM,  that  Aaafataaa  and  Mnenitfita^ 
waya  latidable.  But  bts  inteicouise  with  ^  piioeee  ol 
hia  time  aj^iears  to  have  been  limited  to  poetty.  Wedf 
not  find  him,  like  Shmwides,  tbe  daily  aaaeetale,  coW' 
aallor,  and  friend  of  kii^  and  stateamsn ;  be  piqra  m 
part  io  the  poblio  evMiU  of  die  time,  eidMr  sa  a  p^ 
tieiaiioff  aeoartiar.  Noitbar  vaa  bia  name,  like  that  ol 
Simonidea,diatiDgnidiediBtbePKBaBwar:  partly  be^ 
eaiiae  hia  felbwr-citiniM,  tbe  TbAana,  wwn,  togethv 
with  half  of  ibe  Grecian  natlni,  on  tbe  Pstaiao  aide 
while  tbe  spirit  of  ind^iendeneo  and  victory  was  itiik 
tbe  other  half.  Neverdieleea,  tbe  lofty  chsraotw  <rf 
Pindar's  muse  rises  superinr  to  tbaae  onfovowtaUa 
eircumataiwee.  He  dia  net,  indeed,  make  the  vain 
attempt  of  gaining  ow  the  Tbebane  to  tbe  eaoee  «l 
Oreeee ;  bat  be  sought  to  appease  the  internal  diaaen- 
siona  which  threatened  to  deatny  Thebes  during  Ae 
war,  by  admonidiing  his  fellow-ciUzcns  to  union  and 
conoovd  (P«^.,  4,  81,  b.~Frag.  vuert.,  IM,  hL 
BSdch);  and,  aftet  the  war  wee  ended,  he  <^penly  pM- 
eUiois,  in  odea  biieoded  for  dw^gmeiaDa  and  Aihe- 
nians,  hie  adnintioa  of  the  haHdan  of  the  vietora.— 
Having  maBtioned  nearly  all  that  ta  known  of  tbe 
events  of  Pindar*a  life,  and  bis  r^tiooa  to  Ua  eon 
lempmriee,  we  proceed  to  eonaider  him  mne  closely 
aa  a  poet,  a«d  to  examine  the  ebaraetar  and  form  of 
hia  pootieal  produetiona.  Tlie  only  dees  of  poetoa 
wUeh  enable  na  to  judge  of  Pindav'a  geaaial  a^  aft 
tbe  tirtidKia,  or  trpimplud  odn.  Pimlar,  indeM,  «k> 
celled  in  aUtbeknoflmvarietiea  of  choral  poetry;  nam^ 
)y,  bymae  to  the  god&,  pwans,  and  dithyianbs  aj^)f»> 
priate  to  the  wor£ip  of  particnlar  divinitiea,  odM  fo« 
processions  {rpocidia),  songs  of  maidens  {inpdivua), 
mimic  dancing  eonga  (vjni|f>aTjpcTiai),  drinking  songa 
loKoXta),  dir^  (Apfwu),  and  eoeomiestic  odes  M 
princea  (tjmifua),  Wkieh  last  spproaebed  mo«t  needy 
to  tbe  hnvuna.  The  poems  of  Pindar  in  Ibeee  viik 
ooa  styiee  were  nearly  as  renowned  among  iheaoeiaHla 
aa  the  triumphal  odes^  which  ia  proved  by  tbe  naasMb 
ous  qooutions  of  than.  Horace,  too,  in  eo«nieratin| 
the  difieient  sqriea  of  Pindar's  poetry,  puts  tbe  dilfa^ 
ramb  first,  than  the  hymns,  and  aftenvard  theepiidkla 
and  the  dirgee.  Nevertb^esa,  tlwte  mnat  have  booa 
acme  decided  anparioit^  in  the  «yinihin,  wbieb  c—aad 
ibem  to  be  more  fta^neDtly  tiaoBoAed  in  the  laM 
period  of  antiqtdty,  and  thus  raaooed  them  from  per> 
iabing  with  the  rest  of  the  Oteek  lyric  poetry.  At 
any  rata,  these  odes,  from  the  vast  variety  of  their  aub- 
jecta  and  style,  and  their  refined  and  elaborate  stmo- 
Mve,  aome  mioadiing  to  hymna  and  naana,  otban 
M  aralia  and  nypoicbamea,  seceo  to  indemnily  n  fin 
tha  Ima  of  Ibe  other  eona  of  hrie  peetiT.  W«  wfi 
now  explain,  aa  briefly  as  poaaiMa,  the  ueeasion  of  m 
^liailaanodeiandtbamoaeof  itaesecMioa.  A  vic- 
tory has  been  g*)nad  in  a  contest  at  a  fealival,  paitle* 
niarly  at  one  of  the  four  great  gamea  moat  priaed  by 
the  Greeka.  Sock  a  victory  ae  this,  which  abad  a 
Inatn  not  aidy  on  tlie  viator  bimoali;  but  M  Ida  fomh 
ty,  and  evm  on  Ua  aadre  eity,  demioded  a  aoleDaB 
celebration.  Hiis  cdebtation  might  be  performed  by 
the  vietw's  friends  on  tbe  ^»ot  where  ttie  priee  waa 
obtained ;  as,  fot  exam^e,  wt  Olympia,  when,  in  tha 
evening,  after  tbe  termmation  of  tbe  contests,  by  tbe 
Hght  of  the  inoMi,  (he  wM»  eanetoaiy  aaeomkled 
with  joyfol  amga  after  tha  wainBf  ef  ancomia ;  ar  ii 
mi^  be  defotrad  till  after  tbe  viotor'a  aolano  man 
to  ais  nMive  city,  where  it  vraa  sosnetimee  repeeted  in 
following  yean,  in  eommemoratioo  of  bia  aoceees.  A 
eelefantion  of  tbia  kind  always  bad  a  reUgioas  aharaetar ; 
it  often  b^no  with  a  {Hoceasion  to  an  ritar  or  tem- 
ple, in  the  place  where  tbe  famee  bad  been  held,  er  a 
tbe  native  ci^  of  tbe  ooMaeror  j  a  atflriflee,  foHowel 
tj  a  banquet,  waa  (boa  oniad  al  iba  lenpK  or  in  (bi 
honaa  of  the  viator;  and  (be  whole  aoleawi^  eiBe*a 
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4m  with  lha  naaj.mi  bobtMrooa  nnl  ealM  by  tba 
GiMkt  uljiioc.  At  tbis  Mcnd  ud,  at  lb«  mom  time, 
joyom  •owBUiitjr  (»  mingled  cbencter  ftequent  emong 
tbe  Qieeka),  eppond  lie  cbonw,  tnioea  bj  the  poet 
or  eoB*  olbM  wiUsd  penes,  for  die  poipoa*  tf  ne^ 
ling  the  triwnpbel  bjrnw,  vfhicb  wee  eoneideied  the 
tunM  oreament  of  toe  fiaetif  It  wm  daring  either 
tbe  proceeiioB  or  Uie  benaaet  that  the  bymn  was  reci> 
ted,  la  it  was  not  properly  a  relieioua  hrmn,  which 
could  bo  combined  wiw  the  aacribce.  Tm  fonn  of 
tbe  poem  nMUtt  to  a  certain  eitant,  hate  been  deter- 
mined  by  the  BBceaiea  on  wbkh  it  wee  to  be  recited. 
Fram  eipweeiene  ofaich  oceor  in  eevwel  epinikian 
odee,  it  ie  probable  that  all  odea  cooaiating  of  atroplkae 
r-'tlMMt  epedee  were  aniw  during  a  pioeeeaion  to  a 
temple  ec  t«  tbe  hooee  of  the  victor  \  although  there 
are  other*  which  contain  eipreMioos  denoting  moro- 
nent,  and  iriueh  jet  have  ejiodea.  It  ia  poeaible  that 
the  «|«dM  IB  tbe  latter  odae  mqr  bnva  been  eang  et 
eertam  intemle  when  the  nraceaeion  waa  not  ed- 
vaicing ;  for  an  epode,  aecoraiog  to  the  atatementa  of 
the  anient*.  alwHi  required  that  tbe  chorus  aboold  be 
at  reat  But  bj  lar  the  greater  number  of  the  odea  of 
Pindar  were  aung  at  the  Cemua,  at  tbe  jovial  termi- 
aatioa  of  tbe  feaat:  and  hence  Finder  bineelf  more 
freqneotly  namee  hie  odoe  bom  tbe  Comne  tlian  ftma 
the  Tietorf.  The  oeeeoioo  <rf  the  qilaikian  ode— a 
f  letMT  in  the  eaetcd  gtmea  end  ite  end — the  enoe* 
Wing  of  a  eoleeani^  connected  with  the  woiabip  oftlie 
god^wequired  that  it  ahould  be  composed  in  a  lofij 
and  dignified  style.  But.  on  the  other  band,  the  biHs- 
laious  mirtb  of  lbs  feaat  did  not  admit  the  severity  of 
the  antiqaa  poelie  style,  like  tkkt  of  tbe  hymna  and 
Domee;  it  demended  a  free  end  lively  eiureeaion  of 
Caeling,  ia  harmony  with  the  occaaion  of  the  feelival, 
and  suggesting  the  nobleat  ideas  cocmeeted  with  the 
victor.  Pindar,  however,  gives  no  detailed  deecrip- 
tion  of  the  victory,  as  tbie  wootd  have  been  only  a 
lepetitioD  of  the  epectecle  which  had  already  been  be- 
hetd  with  enthusiaam  by  tbe  assembled  Gmeks ;  nay, 
^  oAec  bestows  only  a  few  words  on  lbs  victory,  re* 
wadizg  lU  place,  ana  the  sort  of  conteet  in  wlueb  it 
waa  wen.  On  the  other  bend,  we  often  find  a  precise 
•nameration  of  all  the  victories,  not  only  of  the  sctaal 
victor,  bat  of  his  entire  family :  this  must  evidently 
have  been  required  of  die  poet  Nevertheless,  he  does 
net  (aa  many  wriien  liava  supposed)  treat  the  victory 
ae  a  merely  aecondary  object ;  which  he  despatchea 
qoickly,  in  order  to  paae  on  to  objecte  of  greater  inter- 
eat  The  vieloiy,  in  truth,  is  amays  tbe  point  upon 
vdiicb  tbe  whole  of  the  ode  tome ;  imly  be  regards  it, 
not  simply  as  as  incideDt,  bat  as  connected  with  the 
whole  life  of  the  victor.  Finder  esUbliahee  thia  con- 
nexion by  forming  a  bi^  conomtion  of  the  fiMUinei 
end  character  of  the  victor,  end  by  repreeanting  the 
TietoiT  aa  the  resalt  of  them.  And  ee  the  Orerita 
wen  less  scciutomed  to  oMeider  a  man  in  bis  indi- 
vidaal  capacity  than  as  a  member  of  bia  state  and  h^ 
family,  so  Pindar  eonaideis  tina  renown  of  tbs  victor 
hi  connexion  with  tbe  past  and  the  present  condition 
of  tbe  race  and  atste  to  which  he  belonga.  Even, 
hewever,  when  the  skill  of  the  victor  is  put  in  tbs  fore- 
gmwd,  Pindar,  in  general,  doea  not  content  bimaalf 
widi  eekbcaling  thie  betffljr  ptoweae  alone,  but  be  oeo- 
tUf  edda  aeoio  moral  virtue  which  tbe  victor  has 
ehown,  OK  which  he  rsoommends  end  extols.  Thia 
virtue  ia  sometimes  moderation,  aomeiimea  wiedom, 
sofnetimes  filial  love,  sometimes  piety  to  tbe  gode. 
The  letter  ie  freqoently  represented  as  the  naio  cause 
of  the  vielon;  tte  vietocnevuig  dmeby  obtained  the 
pnteetian  of  the  doitiee  who  preside  over  nmnaeuc 
cmteeta,  aa  Mercury  or  the  Dioscuri. — Whoever 
might  be  the  theme  <rf  one  of  Pindar's  ^linikian  odea, 
it  would  naturally  not  be  developed  with  the  lyatemat- 
ic  completeneea  a  philosophical  treatiae.  Pindar, 
however,  faaa  ondoubledly  mveh  of  rhat  eeotentieua 
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wiadom,  which  began  to  diow  itself  amoLg  tbeGreehi 
at  the  time  of  the  Seven  Wiae  Men,  and  which  fonail 
sn  important  element  of  elegiac  and  choral  lyric  pos- 
uj  before  die  time  of  Finder— IIm  other  rkmrrt 
of  hie  poetry,  his  nylhieal  mnativM,  ooeimi^bMr' 
over,  nrmonapece  in  moot  of  hie  odea.  Tbaithim 
an  not  men  digrassiooa  for  tbe  eake  dT  omamait  In 
been  fully  proved  bf  modem  commentatflrs. — Tim 
admixtore  m  apc^ibthegmalic  maxima  and  typical  mr 
fatives  would  alone  render  it  diflkolt  io  follow  iht 
thread  of  Pindar'e  meaniiy ;  but,  in  addition  Ie  in 
cause  of  obocurity,  tbe  entire  plan  of  hie  poeliy  ii  f 
iniricat^  that  a  modem  reeder  oAon  faibi  to  radv- 
sUnd  tbe  connexion  of  tbe  parts,  eveo  when  he  ihinb 
be  hsa  found  a  clew.  Pindar  begins  sn  ode  fall  «f 
the  lofty  conceptitm  vducb  be  has  fmned  of  tbs  ^oii- 
ous  destiny  of  lbs  victor ;  and  he  seems,  ae  it  were, 
carried  away  In  the  flood  of  imagne  which  this  con- 
ception poun  forth.  He  doea  not  otleiBpt  lo  amm 
directly  the  seoeral  ides,  bot  foUows  Uie  straie  if 
thought  whiu  it  auggeats  into  ite  det^k,  theadi 
without  losing  sight  oftbeir  reference  to  the  main 
ject.  Accoraingty,  when  be  baa  pursued  a  tniu  of 
thou^it,  eidier  in  an  apoptubegmatic  or  mylhimliim 
up  to  a  certain  point,  be  Dreaka  ott*  before  balm  gOM 
ur  enough  to  make  dm  applieatioo  to  (he  vietot  nffi- 
eiently  clear;  he  then  takee  op  another  thmd,  which 
is,  pvhapa,  soon  dnnqicd  fw  a  freeh  .""w ;  ud  it  tbs 
end  of  the  ode  be  gathers  up  all  these  difienntihmdi, 
and  weavee  them  together  into  one  web,  in  whicb  thi 
general  idea  predominatea.  By  reaerviiur  tbs  eipU- 
nations  of  his  allusions  until  Uio  end,  Pindar  coa- 
trivea  that  bis  odee  ahould  cooaist  of  parts  which  in 
not  eomfdete  or  intelligible  in  themselves ;  tod  ihsi 
the  curiosity  of  the  reader  is  kept  on  ths  atatA 
tbrougbout  the  entin  ode. — Tbe  chsrscteristics  ef 
Pindar's  poetry,  which  have  just  been  exceed,  miy 
be  discovered  in  all  bia  ^inikian  odes.  Their  igie*- 
meat,  however,  in  tliia  roapect,  is  quite  roosiOea' 
with  the  extxaeidioary  variety  of  atyle  and  expiessiaa 
which  beloimi  to  tins  dase  of  poems.  £vei7  epiiuk- 
ian  ode  of  Pindar  baa  its  pMnhar  (en^  dqiaiiJim 
upon  the  courae  of  the  ideas  and  the  ciiHBqonI 
choice  of  the  cxpreaaion^  llie  principal  difforencet 
era  coooected  with  ihe  choice  of  ihs  raythms,  whick 
again  is  ngulated  by  the  mDsieal  tljk.  Accordioi 
to  the  last  disttnclioo,  the  eiiinikia  of  Pindir  era  u 
three  aorU,  Dwic,  i£olic,  and  I^ian;  which  can  be 
easily  diatinguiibed,  althnt^  each  admila  of  ionn- 
meiable  varietiea.  In  reepeet  nf  metre,  even  ode  sf 
Pindar  haa  an  individual  owncter,  no  two  ode*  bong 
of  tbe  aame  metricel  etructuie.  In  the  Doric  ode  tbe 
eame  metrical  fonns,f>ccur  as  thoee  which  prevailed  io 
tbe  choral  lyric  poetry  of  Stesicboroa,  namaly,  lys- 
terns  of  dactyls  and  trochaic  ■jjp^if^  which  moal 
nearly  auiroach  tbe  sUlelinees  of  Umhexanuter.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  seven  dignity  pwvidea  Iheae'odes;  tba 
mythical  narratiooa  an  develoDod  withg;reatet  falflW^ 
and  the  ideas  an  limited  to  toe  subjeet,  and  an  fist 
from  peraonal  feeling ;  in  short,  dieir  general  chiise- 
ter  is  that  of  calmneea  and  elevation.  The  hogiMge 
ia  e^c  with  a  alight  Doric  linse,  which  add*  le  iu 
briUianeyand  digotty.  TberhyUunsof  d>e.£olicodei 
resemble  thoee  of  (he  Leebian  poetry,  in  which 
dactylic,  trochaic,  or  It^atedie  metres  prevailed  -  these 
rhythms,  however,  when  ifiplied  lo  choral  lyiic  pMlty} 
were  rendered  far  mora  various,  and  thus  often  ec- 
qntred  a  character  of  greater  volubility  and  UvrinMsa 
The  .£olic  odea,  from  the  npidity  and  variety  of  ihsii 
movement,  bavo  a  leee  nnilonn  cbsnclec  than  tbe  Da- 
ne odee;  fiN-oxamide,  the  fiiat  Otymj^  wilhiujoy- 
ooa  and  glowing  imagea,  ia  very  diSerent  from  ths 
second,  in  which  a  mtlj  melancholy  u  erpieawd, 
and  from  tbe  utnth,  which  has  an  air  of  proud  and 
comi^ent  aelf-nliance.  "nte  language  of  the  £o 
tic  ^Moikia  ia  aleo  btridnr,  more  difficult  in  ila  sn 
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tez,  tnd  miikod  b;  rarer  dialectic  forms.  Lastly, 
there  ate  the  Lydien  odea,  the  nambcr  of  whicb  ia 
iDConaiderable :  their  inetra  ia  moally  trocbMc,  end 
of  t  ptrticnluly  soft  ehsneter,  agreeing  with  the 
tone  of  the  poetry.  Pindar  appears  to  have  preferred 
the  Lydian  rhythma  for  odea  which  were  devtioed  to 
be  sung  during  a  proceaaion  to  a  temple  or  at  the  al- 
tar, and  in  which  tne  favonr  of  the  deity  was  implored 
m  an  homble  spirit.  (MvUer,  Or.  Lit.,  p.  Wfff.) 
»Tba  Kholir  comes  to  the  atody  of  Phidir,  u  to  tut 
•f  one  whom  faUo  and  butoiy,  poetry  tnd  critieiaiB, 
have  alike  delighted  to  bonoar.  The  writers  of  Greece 
afeak  of  bim  aa  the  man  whoee  birth  wu  celebrated 
by  the  eon^  and  dancea  of  the  deities  theoaaelTea,  in 
joyooB  anticipation  of  tboae  immortal  hymns  which  he 
was  to  frame  id  their  praise ;  to  whom  in  after  life 
the  Qod  of  Poetry  himaaif  devoted  a  abm  of  the.  oC- 
ferings  brought  to  his  riuine,  and  coneedad  a  chair  of 
bmtonr  in  bis  moat  ^Tovred  temple.  These  were  in- 
deed fables,  but  fables  that  evinced  the  trath :  the 
reputation  which  they  teetified  went  on  increaaing  in 
magnitude  and  splendour.  The  glory  of  aucceeding 
poeta,  the  aeverity  of  the  most  refined  criticiam,  the 
apread  of  aeeptic  phUoeopby  no  wn  impaired  it ;  it 
was  not  obsccred  oy  Ui«  hteiary  diKness  of  his  coon- 
tnr ;  it  was  not  overpowered  by  the  literary  brightness 
ofrivsl  states.  The  faBtidions  Athenian  was  proud  of 
the  compliment  paid  to  his  city  by  a  Bceotian ;  the  ti- 
ag^m  Rnodian  inscribed  hta  verses  in  letters  of  gold 
within  the  temple  of  his  gaardian  deity  ;  and,  in  a  la- 
ter age,  Aieiander,  the  son  of  Phitkt,  "  bade  spare  the 
house  of  Pindarua,"  when  Thebes  (eU  in  ruins  beneath 
bis  band.  Pindar  has  not  improperiy  been  called  the 
Sacerdotal  Poet  of  Greece  ;  and  that  he  muat  have 
been  of  high  conaideration  with  the  prieathood  will  be 
easily  believed.  He  stood  forth  the  champion  of  the 
"  graceful  religion  of  Greece and  he  seems  to  hare 
bboared,  on  the  one  hand,  to  defend  it  from  the  aneera 
and  pioGineuesa  of  the  philosophers  ;  snd,  on  the  oth- 
■r,  to  apiriiaalixe  it,  and  to  ivevent  its  degenerating 
kito  the  mere  image-worship  of  the  Ta^r.  His  dei- 
ties, therefore,  are  neither  like  those  of  Homer,  nor 
the  insulted  Olympians  of  iEschylua ;  they  come  in 
vtsiocs  of  the  night ;  they  stand  in  a  moment  before 
the  eyes  of  the  mortal  who  -praya  to  them,  and  whom 
they  deign  to  favour ;  they  see  and  hear  all  things ; 
Aey  flit  m  an  instant  from  land  to  land,  and  the  ele- 
ments yield,  and  ate  inihauons  to  their  impssnble 
forms.  But  these  forma  are  not  minntely  described  ; 
the  fables  respecting  them  are  rejected  m  the  whole 
as  ontnie,  or  better  versions  of  them  are  given.  With 
Pindar  the  deity  ia  not  the  eapricions,  jealous  being, 
whose  evil  eye  the  fortunsts  man  haa  reaaoo  to  trem- 
ble at ;  bat  just,  bnugnant,  the  mthor  and  wise  ruler 
<^ all  things:  whmnitiadrsadful-todsoder,  andwlth 
whom  it  is  idle  to  contend  :  he  moulds  everything  to 
lua  will ;  he  bows  the  spirit  of  the  high-minded,  and 
crowns  with  glory  the  moderate  and  humble  ;  he  ia  the 
gnardian  of  princes,  and  if  he  deign  not  to  be  a  guide 
to  the  rulet  of  the  city,  it  is  hard  indeed  to  restore  the 
peoph  to  order  and  peace.  Nor  Is  this  all.  Pindir 
IS  not  merely  a  devout,  but  he  ia  alao  an  eminently 
moral  poet.  Pteto  observes  of  him,  in  the  Mmon,  that 
be  maintained  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  he  lays 
down,  with  remarkable  diatinctness,  the  doctrine  <4 
fiitare  happiness  or  misery.  On  principles  such  as 
these,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Pindar'a  poetry  aboold 
abonnd  with  maxims  of  the  hi^wst  molality  in  every 
part ;  not  a  page,  indeed,  ia  without  them.  They 
sfffeid  a  colour  over  the  whole,  of  which  no  idea  ean 
Ve  given  by  a  few  extracts.  {Qitarterb/  Revm,  No. 
B6,  p.  410,  segq.) — We  hare  remaining,  at  Uie  present 
day,  forty-five  of  the  Epinikia,  or  tnumphal  odea  of 
Pindar,  together  wi^i  aome  few  fra^ents  of  his  other 
jtodoelions.  The  Epfaukia  are  divided  into  four  class- 
M  or  kinds,  and  osiiTe  their  names  respectively  from 


the  fooi  jreat  games  of  Greece.  Tl.s  we  nave,  Is^ 
Olj/mpk  Odet,  to  the  number  of  fourteen  ;  Sd,  PytJ^ 
tm,  to  the  number  of  tvrelve ;  Sd,  J^tmam,  eleven 
in  number;  and,  4th,  laUmi&n,  amounting  to  eight. 
This  division,  however,  is  not  that  of  the  poet  himself; 
we  owe  it  to  the  grammarian  Ariatophanea  of  Byaan- 
lium.  Thia  individual  selected  out  of  the  general  c«i- 
lection  uf  Epinikia  a  certain  number  of  pieces  that  had 
reference,  more  or  less,  to  victories  gained  at  the  sev- 
eral yamea  of  Greece.  Itdid  not  suflice,  in  tlie  eyas 
of  this  critic,  that  an  ode  ahonU  celebrate  some  victoiy 

Simed  in  these  assemblies  in  order  to  be  judged  wof^ 
y  of  a  place  in  his  selection  ;  for  there  are  fragmenta 
remaining  of  the  poema  of  Pindar  which  have  direct 
allusion  to  such  subjects,  and  yet  were  excluded  by 
Aristopbanea.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find,  in  the  se> 
lection  made  by  him,  one  ode,  having  no  reference  to 
any  particular  victory,  namely,  the  second  Pylbisn  ;  as 
well  aa  aome  others,  which,  though  they  celebrate 
deeds  of  martial  prowess,  contain  no  mention  whatever 
of  thoae  peculiar  exploits,  of  which  the  four  great  na- 
tional celebrations  of  the  Hellenic  race  were  respect- 
:  ively  the  theatres. — Hermann  has  ahown,  that  the  ba- 
sis ot  Pindar's  diction  ia  epic,  but  that  he  employj 
Doric  forma  aa  often  as  they  appear  more  expressive^ 
ox  are  better  adapted  to  the  metre  which  be  employs 
Sometimes  he  gives  the  preference  to  .£olic  forms, 
which  was  his  native  dialect  Hermann  alao  remarks, 
that  the  versea  of  Pindar  abonnd  in  iaaiua,  without 
there  beioff  any  appearance  of  his  having  nsed  the  di- 
samma,  which  in  hia  daya  had  partial^  disappeared 
from  the  .Solie  dialect,  and  which  Akmis  and  Sappho 
had  only  occasionally  employed.  After  the  example 
of  the  ancient  poets,  he  makes  the  vowel  long  which 
is  followed  by  a  mute  and  liquid.  The  remark  of  Her- 
mann respecting  the  mixture  of  dialects  in  Pindar  has 
been  acquiesced  in  by  B6ckh,  who  observes,  that  die 
copyiats  have'  frequently  removed  the  Doriciama  from 
the  Olympic  Odes,  while  they  have  been  preserved 
more  carefully  in  the  other  wotks  of  the  poet — The 
beet  edition  of  Piodar  is  that  of  Biickh,  Lift.,  1811-32, 
3  vols.  4to.  The  text  is  corrected  by  the  aid  of  thir- 
ty-seven MSS.  Previous  to  the  appearance  of  this 
edition,  that  of  Heyne  was  regarded  as  the  best. 
Heyne's  work  appeared  in  1773,  Gotting.,  S  vols.  flvo. 
A  second  edition  of  it  was  published  in  I7E)S,  6jf^ 
li»g.,  8  vols.  8vo,  contaioinB  Hermann's  commentaiy 
on  the  metres  of  Pindar.  The  third  edition  appeared, 
sfter  Heyne'a  death,  in  1817,  under  the  supervision  of 
Sclueffer.  An  excellent  school  and  college  edition, 
by  L.  Dissen,  based  on  that  of  BSckh,  forms  part  of 
Jacobs's  and  Host's  "  Bibliotbeca  Grsca,"  Goth,  et 
Etfurdt.,  1830,  Svo.  {Sckiill,  Geach.  Gr.  Lit.,  voi 
1,  v-  196,  M^q.—U.  a.,  vol  8.  p.  688.) 

PiKoiNissos,  s  city  of  Cilicia,  belonging  to  the 
Eleulhero- Cilices.  It  was  situated  on  a  height  of 
great  elevation  and  atrength,  forming  part  of  the  range 
of  Amanua.  Cicero  took  it  sfter  a  siege  of  fi7  days, 
and  compelled  the  Tibareni,  a  neighbouring  tribe,  to 
submit  likewise,.  The  modem  BeAwm'  ia  supposed 
to  occupy  its  site.  (Cie.,  Bp.  ad  Fam.,  15,  4. — U., 
Bp.  ad  Att.,  6,  SO.) 

PiNODS,  I.  a  nsms  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
elevated  chain  which  aeparatea  Thessaly  from  Epirua, 
and  the  waters  falling  into  the  Ionian  See  and  Ambra- 
cian  Gulf,  from  those  streams  which  discharge  them- 
selves into  the  ^Egean.  Towards  the  north  it  joined 
the  great  Illyrian  and  Macedonian  ridges  of  Bon  and 
Scaraua,  while  to  the  sonth  it  was  connected  with  the 
ramificationa  of  CEta,  and  the  ^toltan  and  Acamsni- 
sn  moantains.  (Herodcliu,  7,  }29.—Strabo,  430.— 
Find.,  Pylh.,  9,  27.— Kirp"/,  Eelog.,  10,  U.—Oni, 
Melemorpk.,  S,  224.  —  Cramer'*  Aneitni  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  363.) — II.  A  town  and  river  of  Doris  ii 
Greece.  The  river  flowed  into  the  CephisBas  al 
Lilna,  a  Phociar,  town.   According  to  Strabo,  thi 
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aolHr  Btme  of  the  town  wu  AerfpbM.  {SmAst 
4S7.) 

PiRAUH,  ft  small  fenran  of  CoriDthm,  on  th«  Siim 
Coiinthiacua,  and  not  ftr  from  the  promontory  of  01- 
mm.  It  wai  taken  on  one  occasion  by  Agesilaua. 
{Xen..  Hiat.  Or.,  4, 6, 6.— Id.,  Yit.  Agta.,  3, 18.)  We 
must  not  confound  this  place  with  the  Corinthian  har- 
bour of  Pirteufl,  on  the  Sinns  Saronicua,  nesr  the  eon- 
fines  of  ArgoUs.  (Cromer'*  AtuuaiX  Greece,  vol.  3, 
p.  84.) 

Piuva  (IlnpaiSr),  or  PiBXiua  (n«paievr),  acel- 
elmited  and  capaciona  harbour  of  Athens,  at  some  dia- 
tuco  from  it,  but  joined  to  it  by  long  mdU,  called 
fOcpA  rtlxq.  The  soulhem  wali  waa  built  by  Tbe- 
nielocles,  and  waa  35  stadia  longand  40  cobits  hijgb ; 
this  height  was  but  half  of  what  Tbemistocloa  design- 
ed. Too  northern  waa  bnilt  by  Perictea ;  ita  haight 
the  aame  as  tba  fimnar,  its  length  40  stadia.  Both  of 
tbea^  walls  wars  aafficiently  broad  on  &b  top  to  admit 
of  two  wagons  passing  each  other.  The  stones  were 
of  an  enormooa  arM,  joined  together  without  any  ce- 
ment, but  with  clamps  of  iron  and  lead,  which,  with 
^ir  own  weight,  eaaily  sufficed  to  unite  waits  eren 
of  to  great  a  bugfat  aa  40  cubits  (60  feet).  Upon  bwh 
of  the  walla  a  great  number  of  turrets  were  erected, 
vriueh  were  turned  Jnto  dwelling-houeea  when  the 
Atbeaians  became  ao  numerous  that  the  city  was  not 
large  enough  to  conuin  them.  The  wall  which  en- 
compassed the  Manycbia,  and  joined  it  to  the  Pireua, 
was  60  stadia,  and  the  exterior  wall  on  the  other  side 
sf  the  city  waa  43  stadia,  in  length.  Athena  had  three 
haibours,  of  which  the  Pireus  was  by  far  the  largest. 
East  of  It  waa  the  second  one,  called  Mnnychia ;  and, 
still  farther  east,  the  third,  called  Fhalerus,  the  least 
frequented  of  the  three.  The  entrance  of  the  Pinrus 
wai  narrow,  being  contracted  by  two  projecting  ptom- 
□Dtories.  Within,  however,  it  was  very  capacious, 
•nd  contained  three  large  basins  or  ports^  named  Can- 
tfaams,  Apbrodisua,  andZea.  The  first  was  called  af- 
ter an  ancient  hero,  the  second  after  Venoa,  the  thurd 
from  the  term  ^ia,  signifying  bread^eont.  The  Pirmia 
la  said  to  have  been  capable  of  containing  300  i^ips. 
TIm  wslla  which  joined  it  to  Athens,  w^  all  its  for- ' 
tificatiaos,  were  totally  demolished  when  Lysaoder  put 
an  end  to  the  Peloponneaian  war  by  the  reduction  of 
Attica.  They  were  rebuilt  by  .Cmon  with  the  money 
•q^liad  by  tbo  Persian  commander  Fhamibazua,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Lacedwmonians,  tn  tbe  baule  off  the 
Arginusa  losuln.  In  sfter  days  tbe  Pineus  suffered 
greatly  from  Sylla,  who  demolished  the  waits,  and  set 
fire  to  the  armory  and  araenala.    It  must  not  be  ima- 

Jined,  however,  that  tbe  Pinsus  was  a  mere  harbour, 
t  was,  in  fact,  a  city  of  itself,  abounding  with  templea, 
porticoes,  and  other  magnifieant  atroeturos.  Strabo 
eomrarea  the  maritime  part  of  Athens  to  the  city  of 
the  Rhodtans,  since  it  was  thickly  inhabited,  aad  en* 
closed  with  a  wall,  comprehending  within  ita  circuit 
the  Pineus  and  tbe  other  porta.  Liule,  however,  re- 
mains of  the  former  ^lendour  of  tbe  Pirsras.  Ac- 
cording to  Hobbouae,  nothing  now  is  lefi  to  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  it  was  ever  iTaige  and  flouriahtng  port. 
(Jimnuy,  vol.  1,  p.  899.)  The  ancient  Zea  is  a  marsh, 
■nd  Canthams  of  but  httle  depth.  The  deepest  wa- 
ter ia  at  the  mouth  of  the  ancient  Aphrodisus.  He 
adds,  that  the  ships  of  the  ancients  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely small,  if  300  could  be  conuined  within  the 
Piiwns,  since  he  saw  an  Hydriote  merchant- vessel,  of 
about  300  tons,  at  anchor  in  the  port,  which  appeared 
too  lai^  for  the  atation,  and  an  English  aloop  of  war 
was  warned  that  she  would  run  aground  if  she  attempt- 
ed U>  enter,  and  waa  therefore  compelled  to  anchor  in 
the  straits  between  Salamis  and  the  port  once  called 
nioron.  The  Pir»ns  is  now  cslled  Draco  by  the 
Oieelts,  but  by  the  Franka  Porto  Leotu,  from  the  fig- 
ora  of  a  stone  lion  with  which  it  was  ancien^v  adorn- 
ed and  which  was  carried  away  by  tbe  Venatians. 
UMU 


1.  Aihemn  JmpertM  a»l  E^srli. 

TLe  commoditiea  which  Atticadid  BotpndKaartk 
ID  bw  own  territory,  were  obtaiaed  by  fimigB  «■» 
marce,  and,  notess  the  importation  waa  prevaiiad  Hf 
some  axtraordinaiy  obstacle,  such,  for  eiampla,  as  ni, 
there  could  be  no  danger  of  a  acarci^,  even  is  Un 
ease  of  a  failure  of  the  crops,  because  it  consomed  thi 
surplus  produce  of  other  countries.   (Xot^  Rtfd. 
Alk..  8,  6.)   Attboo^  not  an  idand,  mtit  poMMtl 
all  the  advantages  of  inanUr  peaitioa,  Uat  ii^cndnt 
harboura  conveniently  aitnated,  in  vriiidi  *t  vsceiitd 
snmliea  during  «U  winda;  in  addition  (ov^i^ittii 
sufficient  faoiTities  for  inland  traffic  :  iLe  intaonm 
with  other  countries  was  promoted  by  tbe  pori^af  ^ 
coin,  aa  the  merchant,  not  b^ogobl^^  to  takeaia- 
turn  freight,  iiad  the  option  of  eanyia(  OM  MHaa,  ri 
thou^  Athana  aboonded  in  ftMniifntitiiia  vrinch  wsoU 
meet  with  a  ready  sale.   (Xm.,  ie  VaeL,  1.  7.)  If 
a  stagnation  in  ti»de  waa  not  pndDeed  by  «w  er 
racy,  all  the  producta  of  foreign  conntziee  eaoM  ic 
Atbena  ;  and  articles  which  in  other  places  caokl  hud 
ly  be  obtained  aii^te,  were  collected  together  at  il-a 
Pirens.   {T1mafi.t  S,  3a— Aeer.,  Pmg^  f.at,d. 
Ball)   Beudea  tba  ewa,t]wcoatlywiDei;  iron,  fama. 
and  other  obiecta  of  commerce,  which  cams  fram  all 
the  regions  of  the  Hediternuiean,  they  iakported  from 
the  coaau  of  tbe  Black  Sea  slaves,  timber  for  diip- 
bnilding,  salt  fiah,  honey,  wax,  tar,  wool,  ngging, 
leather,  goaUkins,  du. ;  from   ByaantiaaL  Thrace, 
and  Mandonia,  tinnier,  slavea,  and  aalt  iih ;  aUo, 
alaves  from  Tbesaaly,  whitbn  tbay  came  from  tbe  i»- 
terior ;  and  carpets  and  fine  wool  from  Pltfygia  and 
Milstus.    "  All  tbe  finest  produeta,"  says  Xamofha^ 
"of  Sicily,  of  Italy.  Cyprus,  Lydia,  tha  PaBbK,aBd 
tbe  Peloponnesus,  Athena,  by  her  e«pira  of  the  sss,  ii 
able  to  collect  into  one  spot."   {Rtfmb-.  Alk.,i,  7.) 
To  this  ftr-wcteoded  totercoorao  the  same  aadiai  »t- 
tcibotea  the  mixture  of  all  dialeeta  wfaid  |scgailcd  al 
Athens, and  Uie  admiasion  of  bartmioaa  woadi  into  Iha 
language  of  ordinary  life.    On  tba  othsrhaad,  AthaM 
conveyed  to  different  resiona  tbe  pndacts  of  bw  own 
soil  and  labour;  in  addition  to  wUd^  tbe  AthcaiaB 
merchant  trafficked  in  commoditiea  wU^  they  collect- 
ed in  other  countries.    Thus,  tbey  took  op  wine  inira 
the  tslanda  and  aboraa  of  tbe  JEgm  Sea.  at  Pepuo- 
thaa,  Cos,  Ilaaos,  and  dsavrinra^  and  HaupaMd  it 
to  the  Euxine.   {DmetA.     Laerit^  p.  935.)  TWa 
trade  in  books  alone  appears  to  have  made  but  aanU 
advances  in  Greece,  a  branch  of  iodaatiy  wludk  was 
more  widely  extended  in  tbe  Roman  Enpin  after  (ha 
reign  of  Augostna.   There  vraa,  it  ia  tme,  a  bosk 
market  (ra  /3f^)  at  Athena  (Jid.  PolL,     47).  ns 
booka  wera  azpoitad  to  tba  Eujne  and  to  Tkaea 
(Xok,  An^.,  7,  6, 14),  bat  tbara  caa  be  aa  daok 
that  the  books  meant  wet»  merely  blank  Tcttnua. 
Tbe  trade  in  mannaeripla  vraa  in  tbe  tine  of  Plata  ao 
little  common,  that  Hermodonu,  who  sold  the  books 
of  this  writer  io  Sicily,  gave  occaakm  to  a  pnvcc^ 
"  Hermodorus  carries  on  trade  vriibwriiroga."  (Ck^ 
Ep.  ad  Att.,  13,  SI.— And..*.*.  XAyuurt*  T.pifti 
pot  ifiimpeCerai.')    At  a  aubaeqaont  poiiod,  wUe  Za 
no  the  Stoic  was  still  a  yontb,  daama  in  msnaartiptt 
are  mentioned  aa  having  been  at  Albaaa;.  (Av- 
Laert.,in  Vit.)   The  merchant-vcMeb  appiai  In  hsTi 
been  of  conaiderable  size ;  not  to  quota  an  enavadk- 
nary  instance,  we  find  in  Demosthanas  (n  FhoraLl 
a  vessel  of  this  kind,  which,  beaidea  &e  car^  tba 
slavea,  and  the  ship's  crew,  carried  300  fraa  u^aba 
unts.  (BSeU,  FuNie  Eeeiumg  tfAtlma,  voL  i.  r 
65,  tqq-,  Bng.  iraiuL) 

i.  Credit  Syetem  of  tit  AAeiuama. 

Tbe  advocates  for  a  credit  syatam  at  the  pasa 
dav  wilt  be  agreeably  surprised  to  find  ooa  faKircatab 
tiabed  among  the  Atbeniana,  and  deemed  br  that  ia 
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teiligcDt  people  eMeotitl  to  eommercial  opentiona. 
Tbe  ayaiem  of  banking  poraned  at  Atbena  esTe  occa- 
aioa  to  a  new  kind  o?  money,  constnictM  opon  tbe 
eradit  of  individual*  or  of  companies,  and  aMing  as  a 
aabslitata  for  the  legal  camucj.  In  tha  time  of  Ds- 
moubMe*  troi  t,  p.  ti.  BtUkt),  mi  vrm  at 
•B  aaxlier  period,  bankera  appear  to  htve  been  nomer^ 
ow,  not  onlj  in  Pimns,  bat  alao  in  tbe  upper  city ; 
and  it  waa  principally  by  their  means  that  capital, 
wfaieh  would  otherwise  have  been  nnenployed,  waa 
dittrHMted  and  made  prodnctivc.  Adienian  bankers 
mm,  in  maay  bntanoea,  mannlaetaren  or  apecuta- 
tovB  in  land,  eondnctiiig  tbe  diflbrent  branehat  of  Ui^ 
bodnaaa  bjr  maana  of  partosra  or  confidential  aarvanta, 
and  acquiring  i  aaflkient  profit  to  nmonerata  tbeoi' 
selres,  and  to  pay  a  small  rate  of  interest  for  the  cap- 
ital introsted  to  tbem.  But  this  was  not  tbe  only  ben- 
efit thw  inparted  to  the  operations  of  commerce. 
TlMir  wnfs  were  booka  of  trauafier,  and  the  entries 
made  in  utem,  altboogfa  th^  cannot  properly  be  called 
a  nut  of  the  circulation,  acted  in  all  otW  respects  as 
biUa  of  exchange.  In  this  particular  their  banks  bore 
a  atrmig  resemblance  to  modem  banks  of  depoeite.  A 
depositor  desired  his  banker  to  tranafer  to  some  other 
name  a  portion  of  the  credit  assigned  to  him  in  Uie 
booka  of  the  bank  (DcfNOsfA.,  n-odf  KaAAtir. — rol,  S,  p. 
1388,  ed.  Reitke) ;  and  by  th»  method,  aided,  aa  it 
pmbablj  waa,  l:^  a  general  nnderatandii^  among  the 
baakeia  (or,  in  the  modern  phrase,  a  clearing  h(raae), 
credit  waa  easily  and  constantlv  converted  into  money 
in  ancient  Athena.  "  If  you  do  not  know,"  says  De- 
moethenes,  "  that  credit  ia  the  readiest  capiul  for  ac- 

Joiring  wealth,  you  know  poaitivriy  nothing."  (El 
i  toSto  iyvoe^,  6ti  m'oTif  d^^yt?  rAv  -Kaawp  harl 

%  p.  9S9,  ed.  iUi9lu.)  The  spirit  of  refinemaot  may 
hb  traced  one  step  farther.  Orders  were  certainly  is- 
sued by  tbe  government  in  anticipation  of  future  re- 
eeiptt,  aaj  may  fairly  be  considerod  as  having  had  the 
farce  and  operation  of  exchequer  bills.  They  were 
known  oy  the  name  of  ivoitoTMy^/uiTa.  We  learn, 
tat  instance,  from  tbe  inscription  of  the  CboisenI  mar- 
Ue  {BSekX  Corp.  Iiucripl.,  vol.  1,  p.  219),  written 
near  tbe  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  diat  bills  of 
tain  deacriptbn  were  di«wn  at  that  time  by  the  gov- 
ernment at  Athens  on  tbe  receiver-general  at  Samoa, 
and  made  payable,  in  one  instance,  to  the  paymaster 
at  Athena  -,  in  another,  to  the  general  of  division  at 
Samoa.  'Hiese  bills  were  doubtless  employed  as  mon- 
ey, on  the  credit  of  tbe  in-coming  taxes,  and  entered 
MobaUy,  together  with  others  of  the  aama  kind,  into 
the  circulation  of  the  period.  (Cardwtfft  Leetura 
the  Coinage  of  the  Qreeka  and  RomanM,  p.  30, 

iBiiri,  a  fountain  near  Corinth,  on  the  route  from 
tbe  city  to  the  harbour  of  Lochsum.  According  to 
tbe  statement  of  Panaaniaa  (S,  3),  the  fountain  waa  of 
wUte  marUe,  and  tho  water  issaed  from  varioss  arti- 
tcEat  cavenia  into  one  open  basin.  This  fountam  ia 
celebrated  by  the  ancient  noeta  aa  being  aaered  to  the 
Htisas,  and  bete  Betleroplion  ia  said  to  hsre  seized 
tbe  winged  horse  Pegasus,  prapatatoiy  to  his  enter- 
prise against  the  Chimvra.  {rind.,  (Hymp.,  13,  S5. 
—Eurtp.,Med.,V7.—Ii.,Troai.,i05.Soph.f  EUe- 
47S.  dec.)  The  foantain  waa  fabled  to  bars  de- 
■ivad  ita  name  from  the  nymph  Pirene,  who  was  said 
m  bavfl  dissolved  in  tears  at  the  death  of  her  son  Cen- 
Aieas,  accidental^  alain  by  Diana.    {Pauaan.,  I.  e.) 

Pian-HSos,  son  >f  Izion  and  Dia,  and  one  of  the 
^efUina  (or,  according  to  another  account,  the  mon- 
vcb)  of  tbe  Lapitbe.  He  ia  memorable  in  mytholog- 
ical  namtira  wr  hia  Uriendabtp  with  Theseus,  which, 
InoDgh  of  a  most  intimate  nature,  oriajBated  never- 
bwlssv  in  the  midst  of  arms.  The  renotra  of  Theseos 
having  spread  widely  over  Greece,  Piritboiia,  it  seema, 
baeame  desirous  of  not  onW  bahdding  him,  but  alao 


of  witoesfling  hi*  exploita,  and  be  accmlicgtj  aad« 
sn  irmption  into  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  earned  oft 
tbe  herds  of  the  King  of  Athena.  Theaeus,  on  re- 
ceiving information,  went  to  repel  the  plunderers. 
Tho  moment  Piritboas  beheld  hiin,  bs  vns  seized  with 
secret  adnuration,  aiid,  stretching  out  his  band  as  a 
token  of  peace,  exclaimed,  "  Be  jtidge  Myself !  What 
satisfaction  dost  then  reouira  1" — "  Thy  friendship,'' 
replied  tbe  Athenian ;  and  they  thereupon  swo^v  eter' 
nal  fidelity.  Theseus  and  Piridioiis  were  both  present 
at  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar;  and  the  former 
alao  todc  part  in  the  famooi  conflict  between  the  Gtn- 
laurs  and  XapitlHa.  The  cause  of  this  contest  waa  as 
follows  :  Pinthona,  having  obtained  the  hand  of  Hip- 
podamia,  dau^ter  of  Adraatus,  king  of  Aigos,  the 
chiefs  of  his  nation,  tbe  Iiapithn,  were  all  invited  to 
tbe  wedding,  as  were  also  the  Centaura,  who  dwelt  in 
the  neigfabonrixx>d  of  Pelion.  Theseus,  Nestor,  and 
other  Btrangera  were  likewise  present.  At  the  feast, 
Eurytion,  one  of  the  Centanra,  became  intoxicated 
with  tin  wins,  and  attempted  to  offer  violence  to  the 
bride.  A  dreadfal  conflict  thereupon  arose,  in  which 
several  of  the  Centaura  were  alain,  and  they  were  final- 
ly driven  from  Pelion,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  other 
rMiona.  (Vid.  Lapiths.) — Like  faithful  comrades, 
l^sens  and  Piritbous  aided  each  other  in  every  pro* 

{'act,  and,  tbe  death  of  Hippodamia  having  subsequent- 
y  lefi  P^rHhooa  free  to  fona  a  new  attacbmont,  tha 
two  friends,  equally  amlutioas  in  their  love,  resolved 
to  posaess  eaca  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  gods 
llieseus  fixed  his  thoughts  on  Helen,  then  a  child 
of  but  nine  years.  Tbe  friends  planned  the  carrying 
her  off,  and  aucceeded.  Placing  her  under  the  care 
of  his  mother  ^tfan,  at  Apbidna,  llieseos  prepared 
to  assist  his  fHend  in  a  bolder  and  more  peribua  at- 
tempt :  for  PiriUwiis  resolved  to  vanture  on  tbe  daring 
deeu,  of  carrying  away  from  the  palace  of  the  monaicS 
of  the  under-world  his  queen  Proserpina.  Theseus, 
thongfa  aware  of  the  risk,  would  not  abandon  hia  friend 
Tb«y  descended  together  to  the  region  of  shadows 
but  Pluto,  knowmg  their  design,  eeiMd  them,  and  pla- 
ced  them  upon  an  enchanted  lock  at  tbe  sate  of  hit 
realms.  Hero  they  aat,  nnaUe  to  move,  tillHercnlea. 
pawing  by  in  his  descent  for  Cerberus,  freed  Theseus, 
having  uken  him  by  the  hand  and  raised  him  up  ;  but 
when  be  would  do  the  same  for  Pirithous,  the  earth 
quaked,  and  he  left  him.  Pirithoiia  therefore  re- 
mained everlastingly  on  tbe  rock,  in  punishment  of  hia 
audacioua  attempt.  {ApoUod.,  1,  8,  Z.—Id.,  S,  6.  IS. 
—Plut.,  VU.  Thet.  —  Hygin.,  fah.,  14,  79,  166.— 
Ftr^.,  JBn.^  7.  tM.—Keightteya  Mythology,  p.  316, 
3SS,891) 

Pisi,  an  ancient  city  of  Elia,  giving  name  to  tbe 
district  of  Pisatis,  in  which  it  was  situated.  I^adition 
assigned  its  foundation  to  I^sus,  grandson  of  .<£olos 
(Pattfon.,  6,  23);  but,  as  no  trsce  of  it  remains,  its 
very  existence  was  qoestionod  in  later  ages,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Strabo  (850),  some  affirming  that  then 
waa  only  a  foantain  of  tbe  Dame,  and  that  tnoaa  wrilars 
who  spoke  of  a  city  meant  only  to  express  the  king- 
dom or  principality  of  tbe  Pisatn,  originally  composed 
of  eight  towns.  Odter  authors,  however,  have  ac- 
knowledged its  existence  (Ptnd.,  02.,  2,  4. — Id  ,  0^., 
10,  51) ;  and  Herodotos  states  that  tbe  distance  frost 
Pisa  to  Athens  was  1485  Btadift(S,  7).  Ita  site  was 
commonly  scppoaad  to  bo  <hi  a  bill  between  two 
mountains,  named  Osaa  and  Olympus,  and  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Alphefis  (iSfr«&o,  I.  e.) ;  but  Pausaniaa 
could  nowhere  discover  any  vestiges  of  a  town,  tho 
soil  b«ng  entirely  covered  with  vines.  {Peauan.,  I.  e. 
—PHn.,\,&:~Sehol.ad.Pmd.,<^p.,\<i,6b.)  H 
ia  generally  agreed  that  the  Pisata  were  in  poasoasiOB 
of  the  temple  of  Olympia,  and  presided  at  the  celebra* 
tion  of  the  games  from  the  eailiaat  period  of  their  in< 
atitutim,  till  their  ri^U  were  naorped  by  tbe  Eleans 
and  Hoiaclidv.   They  did  not,  V>wever,  tamelr  tab* 
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■It  to  lai*  injuiy  oo  tbe  put  of  Iboir  OMM  pmmtai 
iwi^boun,  «nd,  baring  procorad  Um  uaiMinco  of 
Pbidgn,  irrant  of  Argo*,  recovered  Olympia,  wbtrVt  in 
eighth  Olympiad,  Uwj  again  cetebraud  the  feati- 
Til ;  but  the  Eleani,  in  their  turn,  obtaioing  auccour 
ttm  Sparta,  defeated  Pbidon,  and  once  more  eipelled 
lU  Piaatn  from  Olympia.  {Ephor.,  ap.  Strab.,  S58. 
— PoiiMK.,  C,  33.)  Tbeae,  during  tbe  94th  Olym- 
»iad,  being  at  that  time  under  the  auUiority  of  Panta- 
Woa,  who  had  poaaaued  himwlf  of  the  aovcreign  pow- 
er, made  another  effort  to  regain  their  ancient  prerog- 
ative, and,  bavins  lucceeded  in  vanquiahing  their  op- 
ponent!, rctainecl  poaaeaaion  of  the  diapuud  ground 
!or  aereril  yean.  The  final  atruggls  took  place  in  the 
fbrty-ei^th  Olympiad,  when  the  people  of  Piaa,  aa 
Pauaniaa  affinna,  enpported  by  the  Tii[^yliana,  and 
ethor  neighbouring  towns  wucb  bad  KTolted  from 
Elia,  made  war  opon  that  aiue.  Tbe  Eleaoa,  bow* 
•rer,  aided  by  Sparta,  proved  victorioua,  and  put  an 
end  Tot  ever  to  this  conteat  by  the  deitruction  of  Piaa 
ud  the  other  confederate  towns.  (PauMM  ,  6.  33. — 
Strabo,  365.)  According  to  the  achollast  on  Pindar, 
tbe  city  of  Piaa  was  disunt  only  aii  atadia  from  Olym- 
^  in  which  ease  we  night  fix  its  ajte  neai  that  of 
Afirocee,  a  little  to  tbe  esat  of  the  eelebnted  spot  now 
called  Antiltlla ;  but  Pausanias  evidently  lesda  ua  to 
Buppoae  it  stood  on  the  ouposite  bank  of  the  river, 
(Cremer'a  Anc.  Gretu,  vol.  3,  p.  93,  leqq.) 

Pia«  <or  Pisa,  aa  it  is  aometimes  written),  a  city  of 
Etruria,  on  tbe  river  Amua  or  Ano,  ebont  a  leagoa 
from  iu  mouth.  Wo  learn  from  Strabo  (SSI).  Mat 
formerly  it  stood  at  the  jnnction  (rf  the  Aoaaz  (SirMo) 
and  Amua,  but  now  tMy  both  flow  into  tin  sea  by 
■fparate  channala.  The  ongiB  of  Pi«B  is  lost  amid 
the  fables  to  which  the  Trojan  war  ^re  rise,  and  which 
are  common  to  so  many  Italian  cities.  If  we  are  to 
believe  a  traditiim  recorded  by  Strabo  (i.  c),  it  owed 
Us  foundation  to  aome  of  the  followera  of  Nestor,  in 
tho»  wanderings  after  tbe  fall  of  Trov.  The  poeU 
ka7«  not  failed  to  adi^t  this  idea.  (iVg..  Mn.t  10, 
Vn.—RutiL,  Am.,  1,  MS.)  Lycophron  aays  it  was 
trten  by  Tyrrhenus  from  the  Ligorians  (v.  12il ).  Ser- 
vius  reporta,  that  Cato  had  not  been  able  to  discov- 
er who  occupied  Pise  before  the  Tynheni  under  Tai- 
cho,  wilh  the  exception  of  the  Teutonee,  from  which 
account  it  mi^  be  inferred  that  tbe  most  sncient 
poaaeaaora  of  Piaa  wen  of  nortben  origin.  (iSsrv. 
«d.  Sn.,  10, 179.)  Dionyuoe  of  Halieanassus fumes 
it  among  the  towns  occupied  \rf  the  Pelasgi  in  the 
territory  of  the  Siculi.  The  earliest  mention  we  have 
of  this  city  in  Roman  history  is  in  Polybiua  (2,  16,  and 
37),  from  whom  we  collect,  as  well  aa  from  Livy  (21, 
39),  that  Its  harbour  waa  much  frequented  by  the  Ro- 
mans, m  their  communication  with  Sardinia,  Gaal.  and 
Spain.  It  waa  here  that  Scipio  landed  bia  army  when 
returning  from  the  moo  lbs  of  the  Rhone  to  oppose 
^annibsl  in  Italy.  It  became  a  colony  573  A.U.C. 
(U.V.,  41,  43.)  Strabo  apeaka  of  it  aa  having  been 
foroaJy  an  important  naval  auiion :  in  bis  day  it  waa 
BtiU  a  Tcry  flouriabing  commercial  town,  from  tbe  sop- 
plies  of  timbw  which  it  famirhed  to  the  fieeia,  and  the 
tiosly  aarides  which  tbe  neighbouring  quarriea  af- 
fMdM  for  the  splendid  nlsces  and  viTles  of  Rome. 
(Consult  Piin.,  3,  6.~PtoL,  p.  64.)  Its  territory 
produced  wine,  snd  the  species  of  wbest  called  tiligo. 
(Plin.,  14,  3.— /d.,  18,  9.)  The  Portua  Pisanus  was 
at  the  mouth  of  tbe  river,  and  is  described  by  Rutilios. 
{Out.,  1, 681.—  Cramtr^  Ane.  It.^  toI.  1,  p.  173.)  The 
modem  Piaa  occnpiea  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 

PisiNOEX,  I.  an  esrly  Greek  poet,  bom  at  Camirus, 
In  tbe  ialand  of  Rhodes,  and  supposed  to  have  flour- 
idwd  about  650  B.C.,  although  some  made  him  earlier 
Uun  Hesiod,  and  contemporary  with  Eomolpas.  He 
wrote  a  poem,  entitled  "  Heracles,"  on  the  labours 
and  exploits  of  Hercales,  of  vhich  frequent  mention  ia 
made  by  the  granunsriaos.    Tbe  AlexondrMn  criticf 


asei^ied  him  a  nok  aaKMig  poets  aftwHowii 
HesMtl,  Psnyssis,  and  AnUmacbna.  We  havCBB  cp> 
igram  in  hie  praise,  among  those  aacribed  to  Tbeoeri- 
tDS  <ep.  SO),  snd  Strabo  likewiae  menliona  him  amn^ 
the  eminent  natives  of  Rhodes.  (Sfroi.,  656. — U., 
6S8.— Compere  Qitintihaii,  10,  1,  6«.}  Reiike  hu 
advanced  ibe  ofHniott,  that  the  Mtb  and  S5th 
of  Tbeoeritoa  are  portions  of  tbe  poem  of  Pieudcr. 
Both  these  Idyla,  tbough  of  consioersble  length,  m 
imperfect  One  is  entitled  'HpaxXiaicoc,  "  TV  Ytmg 
HeraiU$ ;"  the  other  TLKutA^  Anvro^oror, "  Htrat- 
let,  the  l^m-tUtyer.'*  There  is  slso  an  Idyl  of  Mos- 
chus,  the  4th,  entitled  Keyapa,  yw^  "HpiuJiiofj, 
" Migmrm,  mfe  of  Hereuiea"  which  Reiske  assipM 
to  the  ssme  source  with  tbe  two  other  pieces  jart 
mentioned.  (Consnlt  HwrUi^  ad  Tktoeril.,  Id.,  25  — 
Heye,  Excurt.,  1,  ad  .fin ,  8.  p.  3M.)— II.  A  Onek 
poet,  bom  at  Lenndt,  a  «ty  of  Lyeeonii,  b  Am 
Minor,  and  who  lived  durins  the  reign  ef  Alene- 
der  Severus.  He  compoeea  s  long  poem,  entilkd 
'Hpoixal  Qeoyofuoi,  in  which  he  sang  of  tbe  Bupttik 
of  gods  and  heioea.  The  I6th  book  of  this  poem  ii 
citM,  and  Snidaa  calls  the  whole  prodoctioD  a  biswy 
varied  ^Iker  the  epic  manner.  One  of  the  iaterieeB- 
ton  in  the  Saturnalia  of  MaeroUns  {ft,  S)  ■peasss  Ti^ 
gil  of  having  translstcd  from  lender  alraoit  all  the 
second  book  of  tbe  .£aeid,  snd  particnlarfy  the  nory 
of  tbe  wooden  horse.  It  is  evident  that  Macrebioi  re- 
fers in  thta  to  Piiander  of  Camirus ;  bat  he  ti  she- 
gelher  wrong.  We  know,  from  tbe  Chresioastin  of 
PiocIoB,  tbst  Virgil  bonovred  fiom  Aictinoa  and  Lea- 
ches tbe  history  of  the  horae ;  and,  in  &ct,  the  law 
Pisander.  who  lived  in  tbe  time  of  Sevens,  bomnwd 
from  Virgil  himaetf.  (Ifejnw,  Bxeta-t.,  1,  mi  £m..  % . 
p.  287.— HiMt.  LU.  Gr.,  voL  6,  p.  381.)— HL 
An  epigrammatic  poet,  supposed  by  Jacobs  to  be  the 
same  with  the  native  of  Caminta  above  mentioDed. 
(Cdftti.  P<iit.  Epigr.,  p.  V30.)  Heyoe,  bowerei^ 
thinka  that  be  wae  identical  with  tbe  joungex  piaan- 
der.  {Exeurt.,  1,  JBn..  3,  p.  SSfl.>-rV.  An  Athe- 
nian, one  of  the  leaders  of  the  diganhiesl  party,  and 
inatramentsl  in  bringing  shoot  iJw  estsblisbBeat  of 
the  Council  of  Four  Hundred.  (Plmt^  Vit.  Alai  }-~ 
V.  A  Spartan  admiral,  in  the  time  of  Agesdana,  alain 
in  a  naval  baUle  with  Conon  near  Cnidua,  B.G.  8M 
(Com.  Nep  ,  Vit.  Con.— Jusftx,  6, 3.) 

PisAVKDH,  a  city  of  Umbria,  on  ibe  aeacoast,  below 
Arimimim,  and  near  tbe  rim  Pisanms.  Iu  origia  is 
nncertsin.  It  became  a  Ronun  colony  A.U.C.  US 
(Lte.,  39,  44),  but  whether  it  waa  colonixed  again  by 
Julius  Cesar  or  Augustas  ia  uncertain.  Inscnpunt, 
however,  give  it  the  title  of  Cot.  Jvlia.  The  cUmits 
of  Pissurum  seema  to  have  been  in  bad  repute,  accaid- 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  Catnllna  (SI,  3).  The  sMdoa 
name  of  the  place  ia  Petaro.  {Cramtt'M  Aae.  Itdf, 
vol.  1,  p.  256.) 

PisAORDa.  a  river  of  Umbria,  nmoing  into  the  Adri- 
atic near  Pistunim.   Lucan  (3,  406)  writes  tbe  nsma 
Isaums.   (Consult  CorU,  ad  2m.}   The  modm 
pellation  is  la  Fogha. 

PisidIjl,  •  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  Ai 
west  end  oonh  by  Phrygia,  on  the  eaat  by  Isenia,  and 
on  the  south  by  Psmphylia.  It  waa  a  moanUineof 
country,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  the  saroa  trngta  treb' 
ably  as  tbe  rude  inhsbilants  of  Cicilia  Trachea-  Tin 
seldom  paid  obedience  to  the  Pwaian  kings ;  and  Al- 
exander the  Great  (buod  them  dirided  into  a  nombei 
of  email  independent  republics.  Aftar  tbe  time  of  Al- 
ezsnder,  this  coontry  was  frequently  the  lorking-plsea 
of  the  inferior  party.  In  tbe  time  of  the  Seloieidn 
several  Pisidian  dynasties  arose  oo  tbe  frontiets  of 
Phiygia  :  they  enlsrged  their  territories  by  ccnqneit, 
so  toat  several  of  the  towns  founded  by  tbe  kings  d 
Syria  came  %  be  called  Piaidian  citiea,  such  as  Aiiti- 
ochia,  Laodieea.  &e.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the 
number  of  tbeae  tutee  of  feeebootera  aeema  to  fatw 
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bkmmm).  wVS  id  tU  interior  the  oM  reimUici,  nch 
M  TenoMraa,  Sdge.  «>d  oth«n,  ai«re  nMunuio-fiw^ 
ueatea,  ■till  ramainra  unrepiesMd.  to  thtt  it  wia  nry 
Mldom  uy  of  tba  townt  paid  tribute  to  lh«  mistrOM 
ut  tb*  wand.  It  it  true  that  Anguslua  did  aubject 
iho  wM»  of  Piaidia  to  the  Roman  entpirOi  but  it  waa 
<mif  iit  name.  Even  the  Gotha  could  do  ootbing 
againat  it.  Hiatorjt,  theiefore,  doea  not  racogniie  it 
aa  the  pmriuee  of  any  great  kingdom. — The  bouod- 
uy-lino  between  Fiaidia  and  Pampbylia  ia  a  matter 
*ot  my  elaeriy  sacertained.  The  following  remarlu 
of  KobmU  are  woftby  of  «  place  here.  "  The  an- 
ciaMe  oeom  to  have  been  agreed  in  the  opinion  that 
I^unpl^lia  occupied  the  aeacoast  from  Pbaaelia  to 
ConoeaiDm ;  bat  the  bouodary  between  it  and  Piatdia 
tpftm  not  tohavebeen  decided.  For  inalance,  Ter- 
meaaea  ia  aaid  to  be  in  Pamphylia  by  Livy  (38,  16), 
and  alao  by  Ptolemy ;  but  Strabo  p^ea  it  in  Piaidia, 
and  Airian  calla  it  a  colony  of  Piaidia.  Livy  and 
Ptolemy  anange  Pamfdtylia  and  Piaidia  aa  one  eoun- 
irj,  under  the  name  of  Pamphylia.  The  former,  who 
describea  in  detail  the  biatory  of  the  Roman  ware  there, 
and  wbo  may  be  auppoaed  to  have  atudied  iu  geogra- 
i^y,  includea  Piaidia,  if  not  laauria,  in  Pamphylia. 
For  ho  aaya  that  part  of  Fain^ylia  lay  on  one  aide, 
and  part  OB  the  outer  aide  of  Taunia  (38,  89).  Now 
Pieidia-  is  aaid  by  Strabo  to  occopy  the  eamnita  of 
Tauroa,  between  Sagalaaaua  and  nomonada,  togeth- 
er with  a  Dunbet  of  citiea,  which  ha  apecifiea,  on  both 
aidea  of  Tauroa,  inclndins  even  Anliocfaia  of  Piaidia. 
Livy,  then,  actually  includea  in  Pamphylia  the  prov- 
ince Beacribed  by  Strabo  aa  Piaidia,  and  appeara  to 
include  laauria  alao.  At  the  aama  time,  be  admitted 
the  cziatence  of  a  province  under  the  name  of  Piaidia ; 
lot  ho  iqiealedly  mentiona  it,  and  aaya  that  the  people 
of  Sagabaana  are  Piaidiana.  On  the  wholr,  therefore, 
one  cannot  doubt  but  that  be  regarded  Pisidit  aa  a 
of  Pamphylia.  Ptolemy,  aa  we  have  obaeir- ' 
ed,  arzangtd  Pampli^lia  and  Piaidia  together  aa  one 
eouDtry  ;  or,  rather,  makea  Piaidia  a  province  of  Pam- 

Slia,  and  aubdividaa  it  into  Piaidia  proper  and  Pi- 
1  sf  Fbmia.  He  baa  also  a  province  of  Pan* 
fhrlia.  Id  Uie  distribation  of  the  paru  of  Pamphylia 
at  laifc,  Ptolemy  assigna  to  the  province  of  that  name 
tha  tract  towarda  the  aea,  which  includes  Olbia,  At- 
talea,  and  Side,  on  the  coaat ;  Termesaua,  Selge,  Aa- 
pendua,  Perge,  dec,  more  inland.  And  Piaidia  con- 
tained the  inland  parts,  extending  beyond  Tsurua 
northward,  and  containing  the  citiea  of  Baria,  Ambla- 
da,  Lyainoet  Coraaaaa,  du.  Mmover,  bia  Pisidia  ex- 
tended ta  the  neighbourbood  of  Cebena  and  Apamea 
Cibotna.  Pliny  is  much  too  brief  on  the  aubjoct.  It 
fa  only  to  be  collected  from  him  (6,  37),  that  the  cap- 
ital of  Piaidia  waa  Antiochia ;  and  that  the  other  prin- 
cipal cities  were  Sagalaaaua  and  Oroanda.  That  it 
was  abiu  in  by  Lycaonia,  and  had  for  neigbboors  the 
pe<M>l«  of  Philomelium,  Tb^mbrium,  Pelts,  die.  And, 
tiDally,  that  the  aute  of  Homonada,  formed  of  cloae 
and  deep  valleya,  within  Taurus,  had  the  mountains 
of  Pisidia  lying  above  it  From  all  ihta  we  may  col- 
laet,  that  the  Pisidia  of  Pliny  extended  along  the  north 
of  Pam^ylia  and  of  Taunia,  from  the  district  of  Sa- 
galaaeoa  wealward,  to  that  of  Humonada  eaatward ; 
die  latter  being  na  the  common  frontiers  of  lycaonia, 
Cilieia  Trachea,  and  Piaidia.  The  Pisidia  of  Pliny. 
Ibcnfaco,  agreea  with  that  of  Ptolemy,  and  will  be 
Icpond  to  agree  alao  with  that  of  Strabo.  Strabo  (667) 
clearer  distiogniabea  Piaidia  and  Pamphylia  aa  two 
diatioct  conntriee :  that  is,  Pamphylia  aa  a  maritime 
eoontry,  extending  from  Lycia  to  Cilieia  Trachea,  in 
Imwdi  aloi^  the  coaal  640  stadia ;  and  Pisidia  (p. 
SnS,  Mff  ■)  oeoinqnog  ^  snmmita  of  Taams,  or,  ra- 
Utar.  the  whote  Mao  of  that  region,  from  Sagalaaaua 
and  Tenneasns  to  Homonada ;  and  that  it  occopied 
certain  tracto  of  land  below  Taams  on  both  sides. 
And  besides  the  geneial  etfeat  given  it  by  this  d^ 


acription,  h:  claaacs  to  many  places  belonging  to  ft  aa 
to  prove  that  it  haa  a  great  extent  in  point  of  breadth ; 
for  Selge  appeara  to  nave  been  at  a  great  diatanca  te 
the  south  of  ibe  main  ridge,  and  Antiochia  of  PiMdia 
ta  from  thirty  te  thirty-five  milea  to  the  north  of  iL** 
(lUnndra  Geogrufkg  of  Wt^en  Aria,  vol.  S,  p.  71, 

PiBiaTKATlDiS,  a  patronymic  appellation  given  to 
Hippiss  and  Hipparchua,  the  aona  of  Piaialratus. 

PiaiarxiTUs,  a  celebrated  Athenian,  who  obta>'>«d 
the  tyranny  at  Athens.  His  family  traced  their  de- 
acenl  from  Pelcne ;  and  Codma,  the  laat  kiog  of  Atb* 
ens,  belonged  to  the  same  bouse.  (£creAer,  ad  He- 
rod., I,  fid.)  Herodotus  relates,  that  Hippocratea,  iba 
father  of  Piaiatratus,  being  present  on  one  occaaion  at 
the  Olympic  gamea,  met  with  a  remarkable  prodigy. 
According  to  the  historian,  he  had  just  offered  a  sac- 
rifice, and  the  caldrons  were  standing  near  the  altar, 
filled  with  pieces  of  tbe  fledi  of  the  victim  and  with 
water,'  when,  on  a  sudden,  these  buUiled  up  without 
the  agency  of  fire,  and  began  to  run  over.  Chilo,  the 
LaceJaamonian,  wbo  happened  to  be  present,  and  wu 
a  witness  of  what  had  taken  place,  advised  Hippoc- 
rates ool  to  marry,  or,  if  he  had  already  a  wife,  to  re- 
pudiate her.  Hie  coonael,  however,  waa  diaregarded, 
and  P^iatratus  waa  bom  to  Hippocrates.  {Havi.,  I, 
69.) — Not  long  after  the  legislation  of  Solon  had  been 
established  at  Athens,  and  while  the  lawgiver  himself 
waa  away  in  foreign  lands,  the  state  became  again  dia- 
[racted  by  contentiona  between  the  old  parties  of  the 
Plain,  the  Coast,  and  the  Highlands.  The  first  of 
these  was  headed  by  Lycargoa ;  the  second  by  Mega- 
clea,  a  grandson  of  the  arcfon  who  brought  the  mem- 
orable stain  and  curse  npon  bis  houee  by  the  massacre 
of  the  adherents  of  Cylcra;  and  the  third  by  Piaietratua. 
Solon,  therefore,  on  his  return  to  Athens,  found  that 
[  faction  bad  been  actively  labouring  to  pervert  and  undo 
hia  woHt.  He  had  early  detected  the  secret  designs  ol 
Piaietratua,  and  ia  said  to  have  obaervod  of  him,  that 
oothine  but  hia  ambition  prevented  him  from  displayii^ 
the  bigbeat  qualitiea  of  a  man  and  a  citizen.  But  it 
waa  in  vain  that  he  endeavoured  to  avert  the  danger, 
which  he  aaw  threatened  b^  tbe  atmggle  of  tbe  factiona, 
and  in  vain  did  he  oae  all  hia  influence  to  reconcile  their 
chiefa.  Thia  was  the  more  difficult,  because  the  views 
of  all  were  perhaps  equally  selfish,  snd  none  waa  so 
conscious  of  his  own  integrity  as  to  rely  on  the  pro- 
fessions of  the  others.  Piaistratua  ia  said  to  have  lis- 
tened respectfully  to  Solon's  remot-ttrances  ;  but  be 
waited  only  for  an  opportunity  of  execi  'ira  his  project. 
'When  hk  scheme  appasred  to  be  ript  lor  action,  be 
was  one  day  drawn  in  a  chariot  into  the  public  place, 
bis  own  person  and  his  mules  disfigured  with  recent 
wounds,  inflicted,  as  the  sequel  proved,  by  his  own 
hand,  which  he  showed  to  tbe  mottitude;  while  be  told 
them  that  on  bia  waj  into  the  eonntiy  be  had  narrowly 
escaped  a  band  of  assaasins,  wbo  had  been  employed 
to  mnider  iheifriend  of  the  people.  While  the  indig- 
natio#of  tbe  crowd  was  freab,  and  from  all  sides  as- 
auraocea  were  heard  that  they  would  defend  him  from 
bis  enemies,  an  assembly  wss  called  hj  his  partisans, 
in  which  one  of  them,  named  Aristo,  came  forward 
with  a  motion,  that  a  guard  of  fifty  eitizena,  armed 
with  cluba,  should  be  decreed  to  protect  tbe  person  of 
Piaistratua.  Solon,  the  only  man  wbo  ventured  to 
oppose  this  proposition,  warned  tbe  assembly  of  its 
peinieious  consequences,  but  in  vain.  The  body'  guard 
waa  decreed;  .and  tbe  people,  who  eagerly  passed 
the  decree,  not  keeping  a  jealous  eye  on  tbe  manner 
of  its  execution,  Pisiatratua  took  advanuge  of  thia  to 
raise  a  force  and  make  himself  master  olthe  citadd. 
Peihape  hia  partisans  represented  this  as  a  necessaiy 
precaution,  to  gcard  it  ^inst  the  enemies  of  Urn 
people.  MegacTes  and  the  Alemconida  left  the  d^. 
Solon,  after  an  inefleetual  aUempt  to  rouse  hia  coon- 
txynwa  against  the  growing  power  nhicb  was  making 
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meh  npid  ttridM  towatda  trnany,  <■  taid  to  hsTs 
UkoD  down  bu  ani:«,  ind  Uid  Utam  in  Um  Btnat  b»- 
fon  hit  door,  a  sign  that  Ira  had  mads  hia  last  ef> 
foct  ID  the  eauM  of  Uberty  and  the  lawa.  LTcnrgm 
and  hia  partj  aeam  to  b«*a  uibmiuod  qoietly  fcr  a 
tune  to  anlhorit;  of  Piaiatrataa,  waiting,  aa  tba 
•vaot  abowed,  for  a  more  faYoorablo  opportonitj  of 
overhrowtng  him.  The  naaipei  waa  •aUa6ad  with 
the  aubatance  of  power,  and  aMeaToarad  aa  nnicb  aa 

Eiaibla  to  prevast  hia  dominion  from  being  aeeo  and 
t.  Ha  made  no  viaible  changaa  in  the  cooatitatioo, 
bat  anffend  the  ofdinary  magiatratea  to  be  appoiBlad 
in  the  oaual  niannet,  the  trihmala  to  tetaw  tbtir  to- 
thority,  and  the  Uwe  to  bold  their  coarae.  In  bia  oim 
paraon  ha  affected  tbe  dameaoour  of  a  prirate  citizen, 
and  di^Ujed  bia  aabmiaaion  to  the  lawa  bjr  appeahog 
bafore  the  Aret^gua  to  anawet  a  cbarg«  of  mnidCT, 
wfatch,  bowe»r,  the  aeeoaer  did  not  ^unk  fit  to  praa- 
■onta.  Ho  eontinved  to  riww  honoar  to  Soboi  to 
ooon  hia  liieodabip,  and  tA  hia  advice,  wUeh  Solan 
did  not  tiiink  binudf  bound  U>  withhold  whan  it  Bight 
bo  Daeful  to  hit  country,  leal  be  aboald  aniear  to  aane- 
lioii  tbe  asurpation  which  he  had  denounced.  He 
pruiwbly  looked  upon  the  govammont  of  PiaiatntM, 
though  at  variance  with  tbe  piinciplaa  of  his  conatita- 
&riit  aa  a  leaa  evil  than  wonld  have  ensnad  fiaaa  tba 
BQcceas  of  either  of  the  other  parties ;  and  even  as 
^>od,  so  far  as  it  prerentad  them  from  acquiring  a 
aimilar  prepondennee.  Solon  died  the  Tear  following 
tfiat  in  whKb  the  rerolution  took  place  {a.0. 559),  and 
PiaistratuB  soon  after  lost  die  power  which  h«  bad 
oanrped,  tbe  rival  faetioos  of  Ljrcnmia  and  Megaelaa 
hnTing  unitad  to  overthrow  bin.  Bat  do  aooDar  had 
Iheaa  two  partiea  aeeompltriMd  tbair  object,  than  tbejr 
qnarrdled  among  tbemselTes,  and,  at  toe  end  of  five 
yean.  M<gaeles,  finding  himself  the  weaker,  made 
•verturea  of  reconciliation  to  Pisistratua,  and  offered 
lo  beatow  on  him  the  hand  of  hia  dangfater,  and  to  as- 
mU  him  in  recovering  tbe  station  bo  had  lost.  Tbe 
MDtract  being  conclnded,  tbe  two  leaders  conceited 
■plan  for  executing  the  main  condition,  the  restoratioa 
m  Pittstiataa.  For  this  purpose  Hen>d<rtua  suppoaes 
tbem  to  have  devised  an  artifice,  which  excites  ois  aa- 
tonisbment  at  the  simpUciiy  of  the  people  on  whom  it 
waa  pnci'aedi  and  wnich  appears  to  him  to  degrade 
the  national  character  of  tbe  Graeka,  wbo,  be  observes, 
had  of  old  been  diatinguished  from  tbe  barbariana  by 
tbair  superior  sagacity.  Tet,  in  itadf,  tba  incident 
■aema  neither  tcit  extraardinaiy,  nor  a  ptoef  that  the 
eontrivers  reckoned  on  an  enormooa  meaaora  of  crodo- 
lily  in  lb«r  countrymen.  In  one  of  the  Attic  villages 
tbey  fonnd  a  woman,  Pbya  by  name,  of  unnaually  high 
atature,  and  comely  form  and  features.  Having  ar- 
rayed her  in  a  complete  suit  of  armoar,  and  instructed 
her  to  maintain  a  caniage  becoming  the  part  ab«  waa 
to  aaanme,  tbej  placed  ber  in  a  chariot,  and  acnt  har- 
■Ida  before  her  to  the  city,  wbo  proclaimed  that  Mi- 
oerva  herself  was  bringing  back  Fisistratos  to  Im|  own 
citadel,  and  exhorted  the  Athaniana  to  receive  Rw  fa- 
vourite of  the  goddess.  Pisistratua  rode  by  the  wom- 
an's side.  Wbta  they  reached  the  ci^,  the  Atbeni- 
■na,  according  to  Herodotua,  believing  that  they  saw 
tho  goddesa  m  peraon,  adored  her  and  raeeived  Pfab- 
tntna.  Tins  atory  wonld  indeed  bo  ainguiar  if  wo 
oonaider  the  expedient  in  the  light  of  a  stratagem,  on 
which  tbe  conledaiates  relied  for  overcoming  tbe  re- 
aistanca  which  they  might  otherwise  have  expected 
from  their  adversaries.  But  it  seems  quite  aa  pn^ 
Ue  that  the  pageant  was  only  designed  to  add  extra- 
aidhiary  acdemnity  to  entrance  of  Pisistratua,  and 
to  sng^eet  the  refleetioo  that  h  waa  by  Uie  especial 
favour  of  Heaven  ho  had  been  ao  unexpectedly  r»- 
Btorod.  The  new  coalition  must  have  rendered  all  re- 
•iatanea  hopeless.  A«  the  procession  paaaed,  the  pop- 
■lace  doubt  gazed,  some  in  awe,  all  in  wonder ; 
hot  ^ere  is  no  reaaon  to  think  that  the  loantt  wooU 
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have  been  diffsrent  if  tbey  bod  all  aaaa  iboagk  Ite 
artifice.    Piaiaiintoa,  raslomd  to  pows,  nmmUf 
performed  hia  part  of  the  eoapaet  bgr  BMiyiBi  m 
daughter  of  Megadoa;  hot  it  waa  eooo  diaeowtaa  Aa> 
be  had  no  intoMioB  of  nafly  nnitii:^  bia  blood  «iA« 
family  which  waa  eoaamonly  tbooght  to  be  atn^  wife 
aa  oveilasting  corae,  and  that  ha  treated  bia  yiog 
wife  aa  one  only  in  name,   Tbe  AlcnHsonidB  wm 
indignant  at  tbe  aftoot,  and  at  tbe  bnaeh  of  bA,mi 
once  more  determined  U  make  eimmtm  eansa  wA 
tbe  party  of  Lycorgoa.    Once  mora  ihm  babaea  ia> 
cKnad  againat  Piaiatiatne,  and,  nnabU  M  rsMt  ds 
combined  ftrco  of  faia  advanariea,  be  lotmdialoBiis 
to  EreUia  in  Eobcea.   Hero  ha  deliberated  with  bs 
aons  Hippiaa,  Hipparehos,  and  Thawalaa,  tba  <iApai| 
of  a  previona  narriago,  whatber  be  ahoidd  not  aban- 
don ail  thoughts  of  retomin^  to  Attica,    'they  ifpcu 
to  havo  been  divided  in  Ibeir  wubaa  or  opiniHis;  h« 
Hippiaa,  the  eldest.  novaiM  on  Ua  mbm  m^b  M 
aau  bead  V^Bat  bia  onaaiat.   He  poOMMad  Jaak 
on  the  river  Sttymon  in  Tbnea,  whioh  yioUed  a  lugs 
revenue,  and  bu  interest  was  sboog  in  aavsnl  GnelE 
citiea,  especially  at  Thebea  and  Ai|p>a.    Ha  now  «• 
erted  it  to  the  utmost  to  gatbtf  oootrOiBtiaas  lowuds 
his  profaeted  enlonwiae,  ud  by  the  end  of  lea  yean 
be  bad  cooiplatod  hia  piywtiona  ;  a  body  of  ■hbo 
nariaa  waa  biMght  lo  hna  bom  Argos,  ibeTbriua 
distinguiriwd  tbemselvaa  hf  tba  bbonli^  of  tbsirtab- 
aidies,  and  Lygdamia,  one  of  Ibo  moat  powerfal  aea 
in  the  island  of  Naxoa,  eatna  lo  hie  aid  widi  sU  tba 
ttoopa  and  monoy  be  could  raise.    Id  the  elsvcoth  or 
Iwelfth  year  after  hia  laat  ezpnlsum,  he  set  sail 'Inm 
ErMiia,  and  landed  on  tbe  plain  of  Hantboa,  lo  la- 
cover  his  eovoeignty  by  open  Cofoo.   The  Jf^*"^ 
ment  of  his  opponents  was  not  popolai.  and  nBiitia> 
tos  bad  many  frienda  in  the  eouatiy  and  ■  AtlisBS. 
who,  on  hii  arrival,  flocked  to  hia  caanp^    Tbe  ras^ 
proved  a  fortunate  one.   The  leadaia  of  tbe  howle 
factions  found  themselves  doaertoo  oveBioally  fay  all 
but  their  moat  saakms  adhennts,  wbo^  widi  ibom. 
■baodoned  tbe  city,  end  left  PiMsttslne  andiTntwl 
maater  of  Athene.   What  be  had  so  haidy  won,  bo 
prepared  to  bidd  beneefotdi  with  a  finn*  gmp.  Ho 
no  longer  relied  m  tba  affeetkm  of  tba  cownon  peo* 
pie,  but  took  a  body  of  foreiga  a«cenariea  iMo  coo- 
atant  pay ;  and  eeiiing  the  duldren  of  aooa  of  tba 
principal  citizens,  wbo  had  not  made  their  eacapa, 
and  whom  he  eospected  of  being  iU-diipased  towaida 
him,  bo  aant  tbem  to  Nona,  whieb  ha  had  ladoeod 
ondor  the  power  of  bis  friend  LMiaaui^  lo  be  kept  as 
hoatagoa.   Fittatratna  appMra  to  bnva  mainliinsd  a 
consMorablo  naval  force,  and  to  hovo  extended  tin 
Atheman  power  abroad  ;  wliile  at  home  ha  still  pn- 
served  tbe  forms  of  S<4oo's  institutiona,  and  coiated 
popularity  by  mnnificont  iargissaa,  and  tbiawing 
open  bis  gaidetia  to  itaa  pooiar  cirili— e.  (ilhnwii 
18,  p.  58S.)   At  the  aamo  time  be  M^rtaoid  tbaiMa 
of  government,  and  he  appeara  to  hno  made  wa  of 
tbe  aotbMitf  of  tbe  Areopagna  to  maintaia  ariganoi 
police.   He  enforced  Sofon'a  hw,  which  icqnirn  ev- 
ery citiien  to  give  an  account  of  hia  meaaa  of  guniig 
a  aubeiatoneo,  and  puwabad  idtonoae  ;  and  baM  hy 
eomo  bo  waa  aoppoaad  lo  have  boon  tba  wlhoraf  it. 
It  aflbrded  him  a  protest  lor  lanonsg  ftom  ^el^  * 
great  number  of  the  poonr  eoit,  wbo  had  bo  iqiuai 
employment,  and  for  compelling  tbem  to  engMO  hi 
rural  occopationa,  in  which,  faowevor,  ba  assiMo  tk 
indigent  with  bia  puree.   The  same  poli^  prcmsted 
bim,  no  less,  perfasps,  than  hia  love  for  the  arte,  le  amn 
Athens  with  many  neefi>l  or  magnificent  imkK 
Among  the  latter  waa  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and 
dedicated  to  tbe  Olympian  Jove,  of  wfaidi  ha  oalylrKd 
to  cmnpleto  the  aobalroetioaa,  and  which  rmained 
unfinished  for  700  years,  exciting  the  wondar,  and 
sometimes  tbe  despair,  of  posterity  by  tbe  vaataesa  ti 
Um  dooigtt,  in  wbic^  it  somaaed  ovoiy  other  that  the 
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■oeMot  wciM  ever  niiad  in  bononr  ctf  the  fUInr  of  ike 
foda.  Among  the  monnniMits  in  whkb  splwidos  ind 
aaefulnSM  wen  equally  earobined,  were  ue  LTcenm, 
«  gaiden  at  a  short  dMance  from  Alheos,  Bacrea  to  the 
Lycian  ApoUo,  irbere  stately  bnildings,  destined  for 
the  eseieiaes  of  the  Athenian  youth,  rose  amid  shady 
groTes,  which  boeame  one  «  the  most  celebnted 
Munte  of  philoaophy ;  and  the  foiwtain  of  Oallinhoe, 
which,  from  Ute  new  cbaDoda  in  which  Pisistratus  dis- 
uiboted  ita  waten,  was  afterward  called  the  founuin 
•f  tlw  Nine  Springa  ('Eweaxpotrvof).  To  defray  the 
ZMose  of  thMe  aod  hie  other  uDdertakinga,  he  Uid  a 
illH  on  the  product  of  the  land :  an  impost  which 
■Nins  to  have  excited  great  discontent  in  the  class  af- 
fected by  it,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  applied  to  the  pub- 
lie  bnilduigs,  waa,  in  lact,  a  tax  on  the  rich  for  the  tm- 
ploynMot  of  the  poor ;  hot  which,  if  wo  mi^t  trust  a 
mim  and  obecare  mitor,  «m  only  nrived  Piaiatta- 
toa  nfker  the  example  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Attica. 
{Dug.  haert.,  I,  53.)  He  is  also  believed  to  have 
bean  the  author  of  »  wise  and  beneficent  law,  which 
Solon,  however,  is  said  to  bavs  sunested,  for  support- 
ing citizens  disabled  in  war  at  we  public  expense. 
Aecoidiiw  to  a  tradition  once  very  ganeidly  received, 
posterity  MS  bom  indebted  to  liiin- for  a  benefit  greater 
ifaan  any  wluch  he  conferred  en  Ua  eentemponries,  in 
the  preeenratioo  of  the  Homarie  poems,  which  tilt 
low  Dad  been  scattered  in  aoconnected  ^apeodiss. 
After  every  abatement  that  can  be  required  in  this 
story  for  misnnderstanding  and  exaggeration,  we  can* 
not  donbt  that  Pisistnins  ar  least  made  a  collection  of 
the  poet'e  worka,  superior  in  extent  and  accuracy  to 
aU  that  bed  pneedod  it,  and  tbos  ceruinly  difiiwed  the 
knevrtedga  <rf  them  more  widely  among  his  couniiy- 
men,  pennpe  preserved  eomething  that  might  have 
been  lost  to  ^ture  generations.  In  either  case  be 
might  claim  the  same  rawit  as  a  lover  of  4itermture : 
and  this  was  not  a  taste  whkh  derived  any  part  of  its 
cntifieatioo  fiom  the  vanity  of  excltastve  poaeession. 
He  ia  aud  to  have  been  the  fint  peim  in  Ureeee  who 
eoUoeted  a  Ubftry,  and  to  have  earned  •  still  higher 
pniae  the  gennine  liberslitv  with  which  be  im- 
parted ita  contents  to  the  public.  On  the  whole, 
ihoagh  we  cannot  approve  of  the  steps  by  which  be 
moonled  to  power,  we  mnst  own  that  tie  made  a 
priDcoly  nee  w  it ;  and  may  beliere  that,  though  nn- 
dsr  hU  dynasty  Atbun  coiud  never  hsvs  riaea  to  the 
Boatnoss  she  sftenraid  attebed,  she  was  indebted  to 
us  rule  for  a  season  of  ie|Jbse,  during  which  abe  gain- 
ed mocb  of  that  strength  which  she  finally  nufoTded, 
Pieiatratue  retained  bis  sovereignty  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  thirty-three  years 
after  bis  first  usurpation,  B.C.  637.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  fais  eons,  Hippiea,  Hipparehns,  and  Theesahis. 
{TkKThutWM  Oretet,  vol.  3,  p.  55,  »egq.) 

Piso,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome,  a 
btuieh  of  the  Calpumian  getu,  which  house  claimed 
descent  from  Cslpos,  the  eon  of  Nnma  Pompilioa.  The 
&iaily  of  the  Pisones  bad  both  s  patrician  and  plebeian 
nde:  The  principal  individnals  of  the  name  were :  I. 
C.  Cslpnraina  Piso,  ctty  raator  in  313  B.C.,  and  who 
bed  the  command  of  the  Capitol  and  citadel  when  Han- 
Bibel  marched  out  sgainet  Rome.  He  was  aftsrwvd 
sent  into  Etroria  as  commander  of  the  Roman  forcM, 
■id  at  a  subsequent  period  had  charge  of  Gspna  in 
CsiBpania,  after  which  bis  command  in  Etraria  was 
renewed.  (Im.,  25.41.— li  ,  36, 10, 15,  et3S.—U., 
S7,  6,  &e.)— II.  C.  Oalpumias  Piso,  waa  prwtor  B.C. 
187.  He  obtained  Farther  Spain  for  his  province, 
wh«re  he  eign^ixed  hie  valour,  and,  in  oonjnnction 
eritli  L.  Qointina  Criapinos,  ptvtor  of  Hither  Spain, 

Billed  »  decisive  vietoiy  over  the  revolted  Spaniards, 
ore  than  thirty  thousand  of  the  enemy  fell  in  the  bat- 
tle. On  his  return  to  Rome  he  obtained  a  triumph. 
He  eabeeqoenUy  stlained  to  the  consulship  (B.C.  180), 
m  vvldeb  otteehe  died,  baring  been  poisoned,  uwu 


belined,by  hiswifeHostilia.  (I4«.,3»,  6.— J<f.,S9,» 

cl  31.~£L,S9, 30,  Mf.—iif.,40,  85.— 40, 87.}— 
ni.  h.  Calpntnitts  Piso,  eumamed  Pmgi,  was  triboDS 
of  the  commons  B.C.  149,  and  af  erwerd  twice  consn. 
(185  and  133  B.C.).  Piso  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
marliable  men  of  tbe  Roman  state,  from  ibe  union  oi 
talents  and  viitnea  that  marked  bis  character.  An  able 
speaker,  a  learned  lawyer,  a  sound  statesman,  aoti  s 
wise  and  valiant  comnuQder,  he  distineuiabed  himsetf 
still  more  by  his  {rarity  of  mnals,.sDd  ^  a  frngali^ 
and  old- Roman  pbinnese  of  life  which  obtained  for  hiis 
the  snmune  of  Fhtgi.  He  quieted  the  troubles  to 
which  tbe  revolt  of  the  slaves  had  given  rise  in  Sicily, 
and  aignslized  his  valour  against  the  insurgenU.  Piso 
wrote  memoira  or  annals  of  his  time,  which,  according 
to  Cicero  {BnU.,  37),  were  composed  in  a  very  dry 
and  lifUess  msmm',  altboujjfa  Aulua  Gelhus  (11,  14) 
spsaks  of  their  "  timftieunM  tiumlat."  {Cic.,  dt 
(W,  1,  S9.~U.,  pro  Font.,  34.— H.,  »  Km-.,  A, 
69.— Fai.  Max.,  3,  7.  —2d.,  4,  S.—U  Clerc,  Jmtr. 
nan  ehev  Ut  Romaats,  p.  36,  150.) — IV.  L.  Calptir- 
nius  Piso,  son  of  the  preceding,  inherited,  if  not  tbe 
talents,  at  least  tbe  virtues,  of  his  fother.  He  was  sent 
metor  into  Spain,  where  he  died  soon  alter.  (Cie.,  m 
VeiT.,  1,  35.— /(i.  16.,  8,  85,  Ac.)— V.  0.  Calpuroins 
Piso,  was  eonsnl  with  Acilius  Glabrio,  67  B.U.,  and 
signalized  his  msgistrscy  by  warmly  defending  the 
prerogativea  of  the  consular  office  against  the  aiucks 
of  the  commons  and  their  tribunes.  He  was  also  the 
aatbor  of  a  law  againat  bribery  at  elections.  (Cic., 
pro  Flaee.,  76.~Val.  Max.,  S,  8.)— VI.  A  young  Ro- 
man, wbmn  indigence  (tbe  reault  of  profligate  ubits) 
end  a  turbulent  disposition  induced  to  take  part  io 
the  consiureey  of  Catiline.  The  leading  men  at  Roma, 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  in- 
dividual, caused  him  to  l>e  aent  as  quEsstor,  with  pmCor^' 
an  powers,  into  Hither  Spain.  He  was  not  long  aflei 
assasaiDated  in  his  province,  {SaU.,  Cat.,  18,  Mtq.}-m 
VII.  C.  Calpumtoe  Fruoi,  s  descendant  of  the  individ- 
ual menlMMisd  sbove  (No.  III.),  and  son-in-lsw  of  CU 
cero.  Ha  waa  the  first  hosbsnd  of  Tnllis,  and  ia  hi^ 
ly  praised  by  Cicero  for  bis  virtues  and  his  oratorical 
abilities.  Piso  exerted  himself  strenuously  for  there- 
call  of  his  bther-in-law,  but  died  a  short  time  befoia 
this  took  place.  (Ctc.,  ad  Q.  po$t  red.,  3. — Id.,  £> 
ad  Fam.,  14, 1.— JU..  Brut.,  78,  &c.>— VIII.  L.  Oat 
puDtat  Piso^  filtbe^in-law  o[  Cmbt,  and  consul  B.C. 
68.  Bsfim  sttaining  to  this  office  be  hsd  bsen  ae- 
cnaed  of  extortion,  sad  only  escaped  eondemnatm 
through  tbe  influence  of  bia  son-in-law.  Cicero  waa 
allied  to  Piso  by  marriage,  and  the  latter  had  given 
him  many  marks  of  friendship  and  confidence ;  but  Clo- 
;  dine  eventually  gained  Piso  ov«  to  bia  views,  by  prom- 
ising to  obtam  Sx  him  tbs  worinea  of  Maeadonu,  and 
be  accordii^ly  joined  tbe  demsgogne  in  his  effiMs  to 
procnre  the  banishment  of  Cicero,  which  event  look 
place  in  Piso's  consulship.  Having  obtained  the  re> 
ward  of  his  nerfidy,  be  set  out  for  his  province ;  but 
his  vdiole  conduct  there  was  oarked  debauchery,  - 
rapine,  and  cruelty.  Tbe  senate  recalled  him,  chie^ 
through  tbe  exertions  of  Cicero,  who  in  this  way  aven- 
ged bimeetf  on  Piso  for  his  pieviOua  conduct.  On 
Piso*s  letnm,  be  bad  the  hardihood  to  attack  Cicero 
in  open  ssnste,  and  complain  of  the  treatment  he  bad 
received  at  his  hands.  He  reproached  bun  also  with 
the  disgrace  of  exile,  with  ezceaaive  vanity,  and  othei 
weaknesses.  Cicero  replied,  on  the  spot,  in  an  invec- 
tive speech,  tbe  severest,  perhaps,  that  ever  fell  from 
the  lips  of  any  man,  in  whicfa  uie  whole  life  and  coo- 
duct  of  Piao  an  portt^ed  hi  tbe  dsifcast  eoloan, 
and  which  nnst  band  Urn  dovm  as  a  detestable  char- 
acter to  all  poeterity.  Notwithstanding  this,  how 
ever,  Piso  was  afterward  censor  along  with  Appim 
Clandias  (A.U.C.  70S);  and  we  find  him,  at  a  sub 
seqnent  period,  appennted  one  of  the  three  commis 
aioneis  who  were  KOt  by  the  senate  to  treat  with  An 
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%mj.  PifO,  in  hit  ofltonrd  depoctnant,  if  we  bck<«ve 
Iht  iNCton  dnwn  of  htm  by  Cicm,  tflected  tba  mien 
■■d  gub  of  ■  i^iloMiplier ;  bat  thia  gub  of  rigid  vir- 
IM  cofMwd  •  DMSt  lewd  and  vtciona  mind.  (Oie.  tit 
nt.'—MiMUloiCa  Life  of  Cicero  >— IX.  L.  Ctlpanii- 
«■  PiM,  too  of  tbo  pnceding,  inlierited  mny  of  the 
fficM  of  hio  father,  bat  rederaied  tbem,  in  eooie  d«- 
graa,  bj  lie  teleiiu.  He  wee  et  firat  one  of  the  warm- 
Mt  onnaeoiB  of  the  pertj  of  CMtr,  end  took  en  ee- 
Irri  pen  in  the  wer  in  Afrka.  (Mtrt.,  AAL  Af.) 
Hi  the  death  of  Cvaar,  he  followed  the  fonooet  of 
Brntna  and  Caasivi,  nntil  the  ovefthnw  of  the  rejmb- 
keen  forcee.  Being  at  length  reatored  to  his  country, 
k9  tefuaed  all  public  oScea,  nittil  Aognetw  prevaited 

rkimtoeeeepltheconialehip.  ThM«uiaA.U.C. 
.  AngaetM  hinself  beinK  hw  coDeegss.  He  wee 
tftetwara  named  gorenwr  eiPanphylia,  and  condoet- 
ed  himeelf  with  great  ability  in  hie  province.  Hevii^ 
mbeeqnently  received  orden  to  paaa  into  Europe,  in 
order  to  oppoee  the  Beeai,  e  Thracian  tribe,  he  gained 
%  complete  victoty  over  them.  He  was  appointed, 
tfter  taia,  prefwt  of  the  city  by  Tiberiw,  whoee  fa- 
vour he  ie  eeid  to  hete  jpieed  by  drinking  with  him 
br  two  dan  ood  two  nighta  in  eucceasioD.  (PHn., 
14,  38.)  Pieo  appeara  to  have  been  n  man  of  pleae- 
jre,  who  paseed  hia  eveningt  at  table,  and  alept  till 
aoon ;  but  he  peaaeaaed  auch  capacity  for  buaineaa,  that 
Ibe  remainder  of  the  day  aufioad  for  the  despatch  of 
iboee  important  afiaira  with  vriiicb  he  waa  encceaatre- 
ly  iiOniBted  1^  Augustus  and  Tiberias.  It  waa  to  this 
Kidtvidual  and  his  two  sons  thst  the  epietle  of  Hoiiee, 
commonly  called  the  Art  of  Poetry,"  was  eddreesed. 
{Suetm.,  YU.  m,  4S. 88. —FcO.  Po- 
Icrc.,  S,  n.>— X.  Cn.  Calpamios  Piso,  son  of  the  pre- 
teding,  wae  t  man  of  vitrient  paseiona,  inpatient  of 
counrt,  and  poaseeaing  moeh  of  the  hanriity  spirit  of 
OM  sire.  To  tba  pride  derived  fnm  sneh  a  father  he 
inked  the  inetdence  of  wealth,  aeqamd  br  his  mar- 
riage with  Flaneina,  who,  beaidee  bar  Ugh  deecMit, 
pOBseased  immoderate  richaa.  Tiberios  appointed  htm 
governor  of  Syria,  and  was  said  to  have  given  him  eo- 
cret  instructions  to  thwart  the  movements  of  Geimani- 
cue.  .Planeina,  in  like  manner,  had  her  lesson  from 
livia,  with  foil  instnictioDa  to  naoitify,  in  evm  poeai- 
Ue  w^,  the  pride  of  Agrippba.  Tbtm  maebmatione 
imved  bat  too  anceeesfaL  Germtoieae  wae  cat  oS, 
and  Piso,  accnsed  of  having  poiseoed  htm  hj  ^Ui 
his  widow  Agrippinaand  the  pnUie  voice,  sod  finding 
bimadf  deeerted  by  all,  even  by  the  emperor,  pot  an 
end  tohiaezist«>ce,A.D.M).  (Tteit.,  Amt.,*,^.— 
Id.  S,  65.— Jd.,  S,  69.  Mff .)— XI.  C.  CUpnraiu  Piao, 
leeder  of  the  celebnied  conapfaen  Wiinst  Nei«.  Hia 
eloqaenee  and  his  amiable  qmliltes  Bad  eoiwiliaud  to 
anco  a  dqjree  the  public  esteem,  Uiat  the  majority  of 
the  contpirators  intended  him  as  the  aiicceseor  of  the 
emperor.  The  plot  was  diacovercd  on  the  very  morn- 
ing of  the  day  intended  for  ita  execution,  and  Piso,  in- 
elead  of  at  once  adopting  enei^etio  meaauree,  and  at- 
tempting to  eeise  mon  the  lluime  by  opM  force,  as 
hie  friends  adviead  Um  to  do,  shot  himself  up  in  his 
mansion  and  opened  hia  veins.  {Tacit.,  J.ihi.,16,  48, 
»eqg.) — XII.  G.  Piso  Licinianua,  adopted  son  of  the 
Emperor  Galba,  made  himaelf  universally  esteemed  by 
hie  integrity,  his  disintereatedneaa,  and  hy  en  austerity 
•f  mannera  that  recalled  the  earlier  daya  of  Roote. 
He  was  put  to  death,  by  order  of  Otbo,  after  the  foil  of 
Oalba,  at  the  age  of  31  years.  (Tadt.,  Hist.,  1,  14. 
—Id.  H.,  8,  t»,-~Jd.  tft.,  4,  11,  40.) 

PirroB  {Bohr},  a  aomame  given  to  Jupiter  by  the 
Romans,  because,  when  their  citv  waa  taken  by  the 
Ganle,  the  god  waa  believed  to  uTe  inqrired  them 
with  tiib  idea  of  throwing  down  loavee  from  the  Tar- 
peiao  Hill  where  they  were  besieged,  that  the  enemy 
might  snppose  that  they  were  not  in  want  of  provisions, 
thoagfa,in  reality^  they  vvara  near  smreadeiing  through 
famine.    Thie  deceived  the  Gaols,  and  they  soon 
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afbet  nued  the  siege.   (Oeii,  FmmL,  €,  Vf,  mm.- 
UeiMHt.,  I,  30.) 

PieroalA.  a  town  of  Elnria,  aerthesst  e(  Lncs 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  PHaj  ah  i- 
Ptsloriam  (8,  6),  bat  Ptotsmy  (p.  64)  and  otbcniire 
it  the  appelUtien  of  Piatoria.  Tbe  modem  bhm  is 
TSsAm.  Tbta  town  ia  meoMiabla  in  the  hifiny  ti 
Rone  ai  having  witnesaed  ia  ite  vidnity  tfwclneal 
Catiline's  despsrate  but  ifaort  canar.  {SaL,  CA, 
63.)  Tbe  Bpot  on  which  tbe  action  was  fei^  ti  tos 
impei<Ktly  maikad  by  the  concise  narrsiive  of  StUmi 
lo  be  now  reeognieed.  We  may  conjeetvs .  thit  il 
waa  to  tbe  nMth  of  Pisleiti,  and  near  a»  woaim  ml 
ftom  that  place  to  JTedsM.  {Crmmur'a  Amt.  Gum. 
v«L  1.  p.  177.) 

PlTlm,  a  town  of  .folia,  in  Aiin  Mibbi,  te  At 
nortfawaet  of  the  moaih  of  Ibe  river  Ceiena.  Scyfai 
makee  mention  of  it,  end  Strabo  gives  it  two  haitx^ 
{Soflax,  Pirnl.,  p.  87.— 614.)  Hn  teaSf 
river  EveaoB  flowed  near  its  wi^.  HerodotnuuM 
thia  ^aet  aoMMfr  tbe  eleven  dtiee  of  .£oli*.  (Jbh' 
Mrt,  Oaagr.,  voL  6,  pt.  Si  p.  S88.) 

I^BimaA.    Fid.  .faaiia. 

FtmoLioit,  a  foolub  poet,  ihe  anther  of  some  h  I) 
epigrams,  ia  which  GnA  and  Latin  expnsmsa  wm 
iataraiingled  together.  (ScktO.  md  ifcr.,  SaL,  1. 10 
33.)  Beniley  tbinka  that  tbe  individmt  to  vrhoa 
Horace  refers  wae  tlie  aame  of  whoin  Sostoaiet  (Pit. 
JtiL,  76)  makes  mention,  under  the  name  of  Pitboln% 
as  bavins  been  tbe  author  of  eema  del^maUty  vcnei 
uainat  JnliiiB  Caaar,  and  that  Hoiaco  siyka  hira  K 
tancon,  becanee  Pitholana  would  have  been  auoeii 
ageable  in  hezameter  verse.   (BtiuL  md  Honl,  L  c.) 

PiTTACOB,  a  native  of  MytiUne  in  Leaboa,  aod  ant 
of  tbe  so-called  vras  bon  aboa 

660  B.C.    Having  obtained  popularity  anoag  hit 
conntryraen  by  aoccaeafulb  smoau^  the  tyiant  Us 
laoahm^  ha  was  inlnialed  mth  Ae  cpwaail  of  i 
iaet,  in  a  war  with  the  AthenisBS  ooacerBiag  som 
lairilory  which  they  bad  seiaed  la  the  isbod.   Id  tht 
oenree  of  thii  war,  the  Athenian  conmaoder  Phiyno, 
a  man  of  nncomm<n  sice  snd  sUcivtfa,  clwUe^ed 
him  te  single  combat   Providing  himself  with  a  net, 
which  he  eonocaled  aodM  hia  oocklv.  he  took  [be  first 
mpHtatuty  te  thnnr  it  on  the  bssd  of  hie  anta^ 
niet.  and  by  thia  maans  pined  n  easy  vielny.  {JMg- 
hurt.,  Vu.  PiL—PMgmn.,  1.  36.)    Accot^  to 
Strabo'e  aoeovnt,  Piuaeoe  came  into  tbe  &dd  armed 
with  a  castinpnet,  a  tridtat,  and  a  dagger  (.Strai., 
599),  aod  it  ia  said  that  from  thie  atraiaeem  of  ibe  Myt- 
ilanean  waa  bonowed  the  mode  of  Spiting  usctised 
b;  the  Romsn  gladiators  called  SttmtL  (rsffML, 
Cc.-^F«*tua,  I.  V.  HeiiariuM.)   Fkom  lUs  timB  Fi^ 
tscoB  waa  held  in  hi^  eateem  among  the  Mytikeeuit, 
and  wae  intrusted  with  the  eupremc  power  in  the  itate. 
lAricM.,  Polit.,  3,  Ib.—Dii^.  LaerL,  in  Vit.)  Amoog 
other  valuable  prasente,  his  countiyoken  ofieied  bim 
SB  much  of  tbe  lands  which  had  been  recovwsd  bom 
the  Atbeniana  aa  he  choae ;  but  be  only  accepted  <^  N 
much  as  he  could  meeanre  \tj  a  single  caM  of  a  javelin: 
and  one  half  of  this  small  portion  be  afiwaid  dedicated 
to  Apollo,  saying,  concerning  the  ramaindtf,  that  thi 
half  waa  better  than  the  whole.    (PiHt  ,  de  Send. 
Malign.,  p.  867.— Op.,  ed.  Reigie,  vol  9,  p.  265.- 
//».,  Op.  et.  D ,  40.)    Oom^ue  Nepos  aay^  Lbat  tht, 
Mytileneans  offered  him  many  tboueand  aoea,  but  tbit 
he  took  only  a  hundred.   (Vit.  Tkraifk.,  4,  \U 
Pittacua  displayed  gnat  modaiatiOD  in  w  titatmmi 
of  hja  dnemies,  among  whom  ooe  of  llw  moat  risknt 
waa  the  poet  Alosns,  who  fiwiiiaiitl;  made  hm  the 
object  of  nis  eatire.   Finding  it  neceasary  to  lay  k 
vers  reetrietions  upon  dmnkeuiaea,  to  which  tbe  Le«- 
tHsns  wen  particulafly  addicted,  Pittacos  peised  ■ 
law  which  subjected  ofiendoa  of  thie  class  u  doable 
pnuahmeiit  far  any  orine  cnunitted  in  a  aUs  of  in- 
tozieatioB.   Whni  be  had  esubli^ed  aadi  tafolttiMt* 
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«i  thi  hhad  u  piomiMd  to  aecure  iU  peace  and 
iHtotptrit^rt  be  Tolantaiily  reaigned  bia  pow«r,  which 
M  md  Imd  for  ua  ytmn,  and  retiied  to  private  Ufa. 
—-Tho  ftrikhving  maiima  and  precepts  are  Mcribed  to 
hitn.  The  fint  office  of  pnidmce  ia  to  foreaee  tfareat- 
eninv  mtafortanea,  tnil  ptvfimi  thnn.  Power  diacov- 
ere  the  man.  Merer  talk  of  your  acbemes  before  they 
ore  executed,  leat,  if  joa  fail  to  accomplish  ihem,  jod 
be  expoaed  to  the  doable  monifiestioD  of  diaappoint- 
tncnt  aoJ  tidieole.  Whaterer  jou  do,  do  it  weO. 
Do  not  that  to  your  neigbboar  which  yon  would  take 
ill  from  him.  Be  watchful  of  <q}portaaitiea.  {Diog. 
Latrt.,  HI  VU.  —  Plut.,  Comm.  Sap.  —  Lareker,  ad 
Hmd.,  I.  S7.~Bnfietd,  Hitt.  Phil.,  toI.  1,  p.  144.) 

PiTTHBDe.  a  king  of  Tnnene  in  Argolis,  son  of 
Pelope  and  Hippodamie.  He  gave  his  daagbter  ^thra 
fai  maiiiage  to  ^E^a,  king  of  Atbeoa,  wbA  bioagfat 
up  Tbeaaoa  at  hit  court.  {Vii.  Theaaos.)  He  abo 
reared  H^tpoljrtns,  the  son  ofTheseus.  (Eunp.,H^ 
9ol.,  \l.~3ciiaL,ad  he.)  Pittbeos  was  faoied  for  hia 
wisdom,  and  Pansaniaa  ascribes  to  bim  a  work  on  the 
art  of  ■peaking,  giren  to  the  world  by  a  native  of  Epi< 
Janms,  and  which  he  aaya  he  himself  saw.  He  auo 
ftatea,  that  Pittheua  taught  tbia  sanie  art  in  a  temple 
of  the  Mosea  at  Titezene.  The  aame  writer  likewise 
mentions  the  tomb  of  I^tthena,  which  was  still  seen 
«  Ua  day,  and  on  wfaiefa  were  tbiee  tbrones  or  seats 
if  while  atone,  on  which  the  monarch  and  two  aaaist- 
uita  ware  accuatomed  to  ait  when  dispensing  justice. 
The  whole  story  of  this  monarch,  bowerer,  appears  to 
bemylhiealin  itachanelar.  (PmMR.,S,8l. — FbU., 
Vit.  TktM.) 

Pnroirfiaoa,  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of  Atgolia. 
It  by  opponte  to  Efudaoma,  and  was  aitoata  abt  mUea 
from  the  eoastf  and  aerenteen  from  iEgina.  {PHn., 
4,  U.) 

PirrtaA,  a  email  ialand  off  tbe  eoaat  of  Anotis, 
near  Ariststa.  Tbe  modem  name  ia  3Um.  ■  (PHn., 
4,  !«-) 

PirriaJi,  a  gnwp  of  small  islands  in  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean,  off  tbe  coast  of  Spain,  and  lying  to  tbe  south- 
west of  the  Baleeres.  Tbey  derived  tbeir  name  from 
tbe  mmber  of  piae'trees  {nirvf,  a  pine)  which  grew 
in  them.  Tbe  largest  is  Ebosus  or  Jvica,  and  next  to 
it  is  Opbiuaa  ot  Uu  CohtmirM».  {Mda,  S,  7.— 
Ph*.,  3.  6.) 

PuonrrifjL,  ■  city  of  GaUfa  Cimlpina,  at  tbe  con- 
flaene*  of  tbe  Tkebia  and  Padus.  It  ia  now  Piaeenza. 
This  place  was  colonized  by  the  Romans,  with  Cre- 
mona, A.U.C.  586,'  to  eerre  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
Ganla,  and  to  opjhwe  tbe  threatened  approach  of 
Haonibal.  (Polyb.,  3,  40.— £»r.,  81,  26.— VW/.  Pa- 
Utc  ,  1, 14.)  lU  utility  in  tbia  latter  respect  was  fully 
proTed,  \n  its  affording  a  aecnre  retreat  to  the  Roman 
geoenl  after  the  battle  of  Ticinus,  and  more  especially 
nfter  the  diaaster  of  IVebia.  (Po^-,  8,  W^Liv., 
SI,  fiO.)  Plaeentia  withstood  all  tbe  efforU  of  the 
victorioas  Ham  ibal,  and  also,  eleven  years  after,  the 
attempts  which  hia  brother  Hasdmbal  made  to  obtain 
posoeasion  of  it.  The  reaiatance  which  it  offered  to 
tbe  Utter  cauaed  a  delay  that  led  to  hia  overthrow,  and 
thus  eventoally,  peritapa,  saved  tbe  empire.  After  the 
termioatkm  el  tbe  second  Panic  war,  it  was,  however, 
taken  and  homed  b^  the  Gania,  beaded  by  Hamilcar 
the  CarthanniaD  (La.,  81, 10),  but  aoon  after  was  re- 
atorcd  by  t&  conani  Valerius.  S67  A.U.C.  (Liv.,  84, 
31  )  Plaeentia  bad  acquired  the  rishts  of  a  munici- 
pal city  in  Cicero's  time.  (Or.  in  Pit.,  I.)  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  aa  a  celebrated  town  <2I6},  and  .Tacitus 
extoU  it  aa  a  powerfol  and  opalent  edonv.  (HiA,  S, 
1 7,  seM.)  Ita  theatre,  aitnate  without  the  walla,  was 
borned  in  the  civil  war  between  Otbo  and  Viteliiue. 
(SM9t.,  Otk.,  i.—PHn.,  9,  U.—Cnma't  Am.  Italy, 
t.,  p.  78,  awf.) 
PiuiCiDli,  a  OBi^ter  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  and 
'  to  AvcaditiB  and  Honorioa.    She  resided  most 


commonly  at  the  court  of  the  utter,  and  was  |H>ese» 
when  Rome  waa  first  invested  by  the  arms  of  Alaric, 
b«Bg  than  about  twenty  yean  of  age.  Placidia  be- 
came a  hostage  ia  tbe  bands  of  tbe  vietor,  acaording 
to  some  a  captive,  and  her  personal  aitractiou  won 
for  ber  the  hand  of  Alaulpbus  or  Adolpbus,  the  brother 
in-law  of  Alaric,  and  king  of  the  Viaigotha.  Al^er  the 
death  of  Atanlpbus,  she  maniod  CoDStantius,  and  be- 
came tbe  mother  of  Valeotinian  III.  Having  lost  bcf 
second  husband,  she  acted  as  guardian  for  bei  aon,  and 
reigned  twenty-five  years  in  bia  name,  and  tbe  charac- 
ter of  that  uDWortbgr  emperor  graduaUy  countenanced 
the  suBpicioD,  that  Placidia  had  enervated  bis  youth 
by  a  dissolute  education,  and  studiously  diverted  his 
attention  from  every  manly  and  honourable  pursuit. 
Amid  the  decay  of  military  apirit,  ber  armies  were 
commanded  by  two  generals,  AStius  and  Boniface, 
who  may  be  deservedly  named  aa  the  last  of  tbe  Ro> 
niana.  Placidia  died  at  Rome,  A.D.  460.  She  w« 
bnricd  at  Ravenna,  where  her  sepulchre,  and  even  bei 
corpse,  seated  in  a  chair  of  cyfuress-wood,  were  pre- 
served for  ages.  (Ducange,  Fam.  Byiani.,  p.  72. — 
TUiemont,  Hut.  da  Emp.,  voL  6,  p.  260,  886,  dtc— 
t&.,  vol.  6,  p.  240.—6tUen,  JkeHtw  and  FcS,  e. 
31,  33,  36.) 

PlanasU,  a  small  island  between  Corsica  and  Uva, 
now  PianoMa.  Tacitus  relates,  that  Augnstna  was 
perauaded  by  Livia  to  banieh  his  nephew  Agrippa 
Posthumus  hither.  {Am.,  1,  8  —Ibid.,  2,  39,)  This 
island  is  also  noticed  by  Strabo  (123)  and  Ptolemy 
(p.  67). 

PlancIna,  granddaughter  of  L.  Munatios  Plaocna, 
and  wife  of  Piso,  eovemor  of  Syria  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberins.  (Fuf.FiaoX.)  She  was  saf^Kieed  to  have 
been  an  accomplice  with  her  huaband  m  shortening 
the  days  of  Germanicua,  but  was  saved  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Livia,  her  protectress.  As  long  aa  Piso, 
who  had  been  put  to  his  trial,  had  any  hope  of  ac- 
quittal, her  language  waa  that  of  a  woman  willing  to 
ahare  all  ehangea  with  her  huaband,  and,  if  he  waa 
doomed  to  fall,  determined  to  perisb  with  him.  Bot, 
when  the  bsd  obtained  safety  for  herself,  she  left  bim 
to  hia  fate.  At  a  later  period,  however,  she  waa  about 
being  proceeded  against  for  her  criminal  conduct, 
when,  in  despair,  the  laid  violent  hands  on  herself,  and 
suffered  at  last  die  alow  but  just  reward  of  a  flagitious 
life.   (Tarit.,  jIrd..  S,  43,  68,  75  ;  3.  9,  18;  6,  36.) 

PlaNcds,  I.  T.  Bursa,  a  tribune  of  the  commona, 
62  B.C.  He  took  part  in  the  troubles  excited  by  the 
death  of  Clodius,  and,  on  the  expiration  of  his  office, 
was  accused  and  condemned,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
terest made  by  Pompey  in  his  behalf.  (Cic,  Ep.  ad 
Fam.,  2,  9.) — 11.  L.  Munstius,  a  native  of  Tibnr,  was 
in  early  life  a  pupil  of  Cicero's,  and  obtained  consid- 
erable eminence  in  the  oratorical  art.  He  afterward 
commanded  a  legion  under  Cesar  in  Gaul.  On  tbe 
aaaaasinalion  of  that  individual,  Plancos  scted  at  first  a 
very  equivocal  part,  and  frequently  changed  sides,  at- 
taching himself  successively  to  each  party  according  aa 
it  became  powerful.  Thus  we  find  nim,  after  the  vie 
tory  atMutina,  affecting  the  utmost  zeal  for  tbe  caase  of 
Bruioa  and  freedom  ;  and  sobicqnently,  when  be  aaw 
Antony  re-estsbliabad  in  power,  no  went  over  to  bim 
with  four  legiona  which  he  had  at  the  time  under  hia 
command.  He  obuined  opon  thia  the  consulship 
along  with  Lepidus,  B.C.  42.  Tired  at  last  of  Anto- 
ny, he  sided  with  Ocuvius,  who  received  him  with 
the  utmost  cordiality.  It  waa  Plancus  who  proposed" 
in  the  senate  that  tbe  tiUe  of  Augustus  should  be  be- 
stowed on  Octavins.  Tbe  ancient  writen  reproach 
him,  beaides  bis  political  versatility,  with  a  total  foiget- 
fulness  on  one  occasion  of  all  dignity  and  self-respect. 
Tbis  vras  at  the  court  of  Cleopatra,  in  Alexandrea, 
when  ho  appeared  on  Uie  public  sUge  in  the  character 
of  a  sea-god,  having  hia  person  painted  green,  and 
in  a  alate  of  almost  complete  nudifv  ■  wearing  a  ctowa 
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■I  Mdt  OK  Im  bud,  md  wtth  lU  taU  of  •  ittKM 
to  hM  body  bofaind.  Ptwew,  bswcvK,  aMoifi  to 
hoTO  been  «  man  of  litann  twtea,  ud  we  ut*  an 
ode  ftddrewed  to  bin  by  nwiee  en  one  oecanon, 
wban  be  had  beeome  an^Mcted  of  disaflecUon  hj  Ad- 
goatoa,  and  waa  nediutinf  bia  departura  from  Italy. 
(PiM..  Vit.  Aiu.~VtU.  PaUn.,  S,  63.— Oirat.*  Oi., 
1,  7,  Ac.) 

Puiffroxa,  Maxiiniia,  a  Gteek  moMk,  eouiody 
4eeiBDated  "of  ConauntniofU,'*  probably  hj  naaen 
•f  bu  bavii^  loi^  raaided  tharo ;  nr  be  waa,  in  fact,  a 
Rttir*  of  Nicomedia.  He  waa  avian  of  sraat'  learn- 
ing tod  Tarioua  acqaimmenta,  and  flootiiard  in  tbe 
iMiitaentb  cantiiry.  In  1837)  tbo  Empnor  AndiooK 
earn  Pabaologoa  aaot  bin  a*  aaabaatadoc  to  Uw  Vm^ 
tian  republic.  Heiaaaid  to  have  been  tbe  bit  OnA 
that  made  osa  of  the  Anbtc  oamarala,  aa  tbey  ara 
called.  Planodea  baa  given  us,  1.  A  coIleetkHi  of 
j£iopic  fables,  together  with  a  raiy  abaord  Ufe  itf  tbe 
ancient  fabulist  bunealf ;  S.  An  Anthology,  salacled 
from  that  of  Cooatantine  Cephalaa;  8.  A  poetical 
Eloge  on  Clandiaa  Ptolanuiaa ;  4.  Some  grammatical 
woika ;  6.  A  Greek  translation  of  Casar  a  ConmsD- 
laiiea  of  tbe  QalUc  war;  6.  A  proae  tnnalatioa  of  tba 
Matamorphoaea  and  HMOidaa  of  Ovid ;  7.  A  tnnsh- 
tioD  of  the  Diaticba  of  Cato  into  Greek  vera* ;  8. 
Variona  unedited  woifca.  {Sdittt,Hut.  Lit.  Or-^nl. 
I,  p.  258.) 

Platjka  (gen.  •«)  and  Plat.**  (gen.  -mnim),  a 
(own  of  Bootia,  of  my  ancient  date,  ailoata  at  tbe  foot 
of  Moant  CithmMi,  and  near  tba  rim  Aaopnat  whieh 
divided  ila  territofy  fton  that  of  Tbdws.  (Sinio, 
CIS.)  Homer  writei  the  name  in  the  singular  (IIXo- 
raia).  but  tbe  biatorians  uae  tbe  plural  {[l^arauu). 
Tbe  I^atssns,  animated  fay  a  spirit  of  independance, 
had  early  separated  tbemaelves  from  the  Boaotiap  con> 
Meracy,  conceiving  the  obiecta  of  tbie  poutical  anion 
It  be  hostile  to  tbau  ml  inteiceta ;  and  bad,  in  em- 
Mqoenee  of  tbo  enmity  of  tbo  later  eity,  been  induced 
toj>lsce  theinaelvea  nnd«  tbe  proleciion  of  Atfaena. 
(ikroi.,  6,  108.)  Grateful  for  tbe  ewvicea  which 
dwy  received  on  this  occasion  from  thst  power,  they 
tesLified  ^ir  leal  in  its  b^ialf  by  sending  a  thoosand 
aoldiers  to  Marathon,  who  thaa  shared  tbe  glory  of 
Ibat  menonbla  day.  (Arad.,  I  e.)  The  Aamna 
•lao  manned  aome  of  tbo  Athenian  vees^  at  Aitonu- 
aium,  and  fbngfat  in  aeverml  battles  which  took  place 
off  that  pronumtory ;  though  not  at  Salamia,  as  they 
had  returned  to  their  homea  after  tbe  Greeks  withdrew 
firom  the  Euripns,  in  order  to  place  their  families  and 
valuables  in  safety,  and  could  not,  tbarefon,  arrive  to 
tioio.  {Heroi.,  9, 49.)  Tb^  also  fon^  moat  brave* 
ly  in  the  nest  battle  which  took  plaea  near  their  eity 
■gainst  Mardonins  tbe  Persian  general,  and  earned  tba 
lhanka  of  Pausaniaa  and  the  confederate  Greek  com- 
manders far  their  gallant  condnct  on  this  as  well  as 
other  occasicne.  {Herod.,  9,  38.  — TWyd.,  3,  S3, 
nqq.)  But  it  is  asserted  by  Demosthenes  that  they 
afterward  incurred  tbe  hatred  of  the  Lacedsmooians, 
and  more  especially  of  their  kinga,  for  having  'caused 
the  inacriptiMi  sat  np  by  J^uaaniaa,  in  commamora- 
tion  of  tM  victory  over  tbe  Pornuis,  to  be  altand. 
(In  Naer.,  p.  1378.)  Plataa,  which  waa  afterward 
burned  by  the  army  of  Xerzee  (Herod.,  8,  £0),  waa  soon 
nstored  with  the  assistance  of  Athens,  and  the  alli- 
ance between  the  two  cities  was  cemented  more  cloaely 
Ihnn  before.  The  attack  made  upon  PUtaa  by  a  pai^ 
aCTheb^  at  nigbt  waa  the  fint  act  of  awraaaion  com- 
nittad  on  Um  Peloponneaian  aid*  to  a»  war  which 
took  place  not  long  after.  Tba  ooterpriae  failed. 
(Zlwyd.,  3,  1,  teqqTi  Tbe  natural  enmitf  of  Thebaa 
against  this  little  republic  was  now  raiaed  to  its  be^bt 
^  tbii  defeat,  and  pressing  solicitations  wen  made 
to  the  Spartan  gnveraoMnt  to  assist  in  taking  aignal 
vaDgeanca  on  Ina  Plataana  for  tbeir  adhaienoe  to  tbe 
Athenian  intensto  Accordingly,  in  tbe  third  year  of 
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war,  a  largv  FdopaonaMn  fain,  mim  Aidito 
Boa,  kiiv  of  Sparta,  antvad  mdar  iho  wdb  ef  FW 
laa,  and,  having  aomoMned  tbe  infaabitanu  to  db»* 
doB  Ibair  alliance  with  Athena,  procaaded,  on  tkni 
refosol,  to  lay  aiage  to  tbe  town.  Hie  namtiTe  of 
these  opantions,  uid  the  beraie  defence  tbe  Pkto> 
ana,  the  eircomvallation  and  Uoekade  (tf  tbe  aty  bj 
tbe  aoiaiy,  with  the  daring  and  aoceeesfol  eacspa  ofa 

rt  of  tba  garrison,  are  given  with  ibe  greaiot  data! 
Thncydidea,  and  eotoinly  form  one  «  tbe  mosl  ia- 
taiasling  portiona  of  bia  histoiy.  (Tktiafi^  X  71. 
Mff .— Zi.,  8,  90,  ««9f .)  Worn  ont  at  length  fay  hm- 
gcr  and  fatigue,  those  Plateana  wbo  rcmsined  bi  :bi 
town  wero  conpeUed  to  yield  to  their  penenritig  ni 
tiUntliaa  fbaa,  wfao^  inatigatod  by  the  impIacaUe  n- 
aantment  of  tba  Thabaii^  eanaod  all  erbo  serreDdcMd 
to  bo  pot  to  death,  and  raud  tbe  town  to  tba  graaodl, 
with  tne  exception  of  one  building,  cooatnietedoaiaf 
tbe  mine  of  the  eity,  which  they  coneecrated  to  Jana^ 
and  eiHtloyed  aa  a  bouse  of  reestion  for  tnreilas. 
Prom  Paossoiaa  we  learn,  that  Ptataa  was  again  re- 
stored after  the  peace  of  Antakidaa ;  bat  when  tto 
^wrtana  setaed  oa  tbe  Cadmean  citadel,  the  Tbebaoi^ 
suspecting  that  the  I^ataana  wan  piivy  to  the  mm- 
prise,  took  poaeeaaion  ef  the  town  oy  alwligsm,  and 
onea  more  levelled  iu  foondatioas  to  tbe  gmond  (8, 
l\  Thoi^  it  seens  to  have  been  tbe  mtentioa  af 
Philip,  and  alao  of  Alexander,  to  reetoie  Flataa  {Ar- 
run,  1.  9.  —  PI^.,  Vit.  AUr.,  c.  84),  this  was  nal 
carried  into  ebct  till  tiw  reign  of  Casaander;  nto  is 
said  to  bava  tcbnSt  both  Hiabaa  and  FlaBM  al 
aaoM  tine.  (Pmimil,  8, 8.)  Diwatdwa,  sdw  lisal 
abont  Ibat  period,  r^veaento  tbe  tovrn  as  aldl  existiif  , 
when  he  eaya,  "  Tbe  inhabitanu  of  Plataa  kara  a»- 
thing  to  say  for  tbemsalvea,  oze^  that  ibey  art  eat 
oniata  of  Athena,  and  that  the  battle  between  tbe  P«- 
atana  and  the  Greeks  look  place  near  their  tom." 
{Sut.,  Gi-tK.,  p.  14.)— Thn  raina  of  PlitM,  acc«d> 
ing  to  Dr.  Clarita,  are  ritoated  vpoo  a  promooioiy 
prajecting  from  the  base  of  CUbana — Tbe  place  bsa 
now  Uie  osoal  aj^llatton  bastowed  upon  tbe  nios  of 
Grecian  ciudels;  it  ia  called  PmIm  Cutra.  Tbe 
walla  are  of  tbe  earliest  kind  of  mibtsry  structure, 
conatatiDg  of  very  coneidetaUa  masacs,  evenly  hewn, 
end  wdT  baHt.  {Oarhft  TMf,  voL  T,  p.  108^ 
Imd.  <d.)— Tbe  waUs  ef  PlatM,  accocding  to  Sir 
.W.  Gell,  may  be  traced  near  the  Utile  vUhga  of 
JTociUa  in  tbeir  circuiL  "nw  whole  forma  a  ivn^ 
having  a  citadel  of  tbe  aane  form  in  the  eootbem  an- 
with  a  gato  towarda  tbe  mountain  at  the  pum. 
oorthweaton  angle  aeems  to  bava  bea  tbs  por- 
tion which  was  restwed  aft«  tbe  dastnclioo  of  tka 
city.  The  north  side  is  abont  1035  yards  is  lengtk, 
tbe  weat  ltM,and  the  aaat  1130.  It  ia  about  Msgo- 
ographieal  miles  from  tbe CadmeiaefTbriwa.  (Am., 
p.  111.— Cranwr's  Ane.  Orteu,  voL  3,  p.  3lS,seff.) 
—As  tbe  tattle  of  Plataa,  between  tbe  GnAt  and 
Persians,  forms  so  important  a  featoie  in  tbeir  hiataiy, 
some  account  of  it  may  bo  bese  sf^mnded. — Maidonius, 
being  iofomed  by  tlia  Argivea,  n4io  wm  aecred^  in 
hie  intaraat,  that  the  lacadMnoniuio  vmn  a  mMm, 
withdrew  hie  amqr  ittto  Bceotia,  for  the  aaka  ef  cnga* 

E'ng  neat  tbe  friendly  city  of  Theboo,  and  in  a  WM 
vel  country,  and,  therefore,  more  favoonbla  to  bia 
cavalry.  Before  leaving  Athens  be  bnned  and  daraet' 
iabed  what  remained  of  tbe  ciby.  Tim  Athenians 
croaeed  from  Salamia,  and  tbe  confederato  ann  bung 
•asambled  at  Elenaia.  advanced  to  Ei^thrB,  on  tha  har- 
der of  BcBOtu,  wboro  it  look  np  a  pckoition  on  Umiumi 
of  Mount  Citfawon.  Tbe  beavy-anB«d  troopa  of  tbe 
Grecian  army  amounted  to  88,700,  of  whom  the  Lwe- 
dsmoniana  conttibnted  10,000.  Of  Uiese  5000  wen 
Spartans,  from  toe  city,  each  of  whom  was  attnded  hj 
seven  li^it-armed  Hdoto.  In  tbe  net  of  thaanBTi* 
is  con^ted  that  to  endi  haaTy-amwd  aiAbr  than 
waa  one  Ughtwaed  attandant   Bcmdaa,  tbm  wcip 
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IWO  Ogfct-«nii«d  TbSBpUiu,  dwrrawtning  atnbfth  of 
that  littltt  state,  kU  ita  beny-amwd  tnopabanng  fallen 
at  Thennopjl*,  and  tboaa  who  nawinM  being  {soba- 
bly  the  poonr  eitiBem,  lAn  were  unfile  to  parabase 
the  full  amour,  or  to  nwinuin  themeelvee  in  distant 
warfaie.  With  theae  Ute  entire  nafflbera  were  nearly 
110.000.  The  army  waa  led  by  Pauaaniaa,  the  Spar- 
tan coiDinander,  who  vfu  ccraain  aiid  ffoardian  to  the 
aiiHK-kins  Pleistavphas.  the  aon  of  Leonidaa.  The 
AtbeniaD  mva  of  6000  beavy-umod  nun  waa  led  by 
Aiiattdea.  Maidoniua'e  anny  eonriated  of  800,000 
Aaiatica  and  about  60,000  Macedonian  and  Greek  auz- 
liaiiea. — ^The  first  attack  was  made  by  the  Persian 
eanliy,  who,  con^ually  riding  op  in  amall  parties, 
diacha^ed  their  arrows  and  retired,  annoying  the 
Qreeka  without  any  retaliation.   The  Magarians  Ming 

K'  cad  in  the  moat  exposed  part  of  the  line,  sent  to 
oeaniaa  to  say  that  they  could  no  kmger  maintain 
thatr  gionnd,  and  a  picked  band  of  SOO  Auenfana  toI* 
nntaered  to  nriiere  them.  They  took  with  them  aone 
srchera,  a  service  which  the  Atneniana  cultivated  with 
an  attention  and  aocceas  nnusoal  in  Oreece ;  and  soon 
after  their  arrival,  Masiatins,  the  general  ol*  the  Per- 
atan  cavalry,  his  horee  being  wounded  with  an  anow, 
was  dismounted  and  killed.  All  the  horse  now  ma- 
king a  deaparate  charge,  fimad  hack  the  300,  till  the 
rest  eominjg  op  to  snppott  Ihe  Athenians,  dtey  were 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  The  army  was  encoor- 
agad  this  auceeas,  but  its  present  position  was  in- 
conTenteot,  particniariy  for  want  of  wster,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  move  into  the  territory  of  Platea.    A  dis> 

ete  anwe  between  the  AtheniaDS  and  the  Tegeana 
'  tta  poet  of  booonr  at  the  ozunmity  of  the  left  wins ; 
bat  It  was  prevented  from  mroceedtn^  to  extremity  oy 
ibe  wise  moderation  of  tbe  Athenian  commandera, 
who,  atill  maintaining  their  claim  of  right,  professed 
themaelTes  willing,  nevertheless,  to  lake  their  place 
wherever  the  Lacednmonians  might  appoint.  The 
LacedsraoniaRi  decided  in  their  favour,  placing  them 
at  tb^  extremity  of  the  left  wing,  and  the  Tegesns  in 
the  li^t,  next  to  themselves.— Mardonioa  now  drew 
op  Ilia  array  aftordmg  to  the  adviee  of  Thebana, 
opposing  the  Peraiana  to  the  Laeedasmoniana  and  Te- 
geans,  we  Bsotians  and  otbet  Greeks  in  his  service 
to  the  Athenians,  and  to  the  other  bodies  that  occa- 
pied  ttae  centre  the  Medes  and  the  rest  of  the  Asiatics. 
The  aootfaaayora  on  each  side  predicted  snccess  to  the 
pMty  which  received  the  attack ;  in  compliance,  prob- 
Mj,  with  the  policy  of  the  eomniandera,  each  of  whom, 
beinff  posted  on  ground  advant^eoua  to  himaelf,  was 
mwiUmg  to  leave  it  and  enter  on  that  which  had  beta 
ahoaen  oy  hia  adveraary.    Ten  daya  were  spent  in  in- 
action, except  that  the  Peraian  horse  were  harassing 
the  Greeks,  and,  latterly,  intercepting  their  convoya ; 
bat,  on  the  eleventh,  Mardonius,  growing  impatient, 
called  a  council  of  war,  and  leaolTed,  againat  the  opin* 
ion  of  Artabazua.  to  attack  the  Gre^  on  the  follow^ 
iog  day.   The  aame  night  Alexander  the  Macedonian, 
nding  alone  and  aeeretly  to  the  Athenian  encampment, 
takea  to  speak  to  the  commanders,  and  gave  tliem 
notice  of-  the  resolution  taken  — Pauaaniaa,  boing  in- 
ferraed  of  this  by  the  Athenian  generala,  propoeed  a 
change  in  the  order  of  battle,  by  which  the  Athenians 
•hoQM  be  opposed  to  the  Persians,  of  whose  mode  of 
fighting  they  alone  had  experience,  while  in  their  place 
the  Lacedsmonians  should  act  against  the  Boeotian 
and  other  Grecian  auxiliaries.    The  Athenians  readily 
consented,  and  the  troops  began  to  move  while  the 
mom  was  breaking ;  bat  Mardonius  made  a  counter- 
■aorement  of  hia  Greek  and  Persian  troths,  and  the 
I^edmnoniana  desisted  from  tbeir  purpose  when  they 
wmvr  that  tt  waa  known.   Mardonioa  aent  a  benM  to 
mproaeh  them  with  tbeir  fear,  and  then  comiBenced 
tb«  action  with  hia  horse,  who  haraaaed  the  Greeks 
wmely,  and  filled  op  the  <|P'ing  from  which  their  wa- 
tar  had  been  supplied.   The  Graeka  now  anflered 
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both  from  the  attacks  of  the  cavalry,  and  from  Um 
want  of  water  and  food,  tbeir  convoys  being  cut  off  { 
and  it  waa  reaolvad  to  proceed  at  night  to  a  poaitiOB 
neaiw  Plstssa,  where  water  abounded,  end  the  gronad 
was  less  favourable  to  borse.  Accordin^y,  in  tbt 
night  Ibe  army  was  moved ;  but  the  Greeke  of  the  cen- 
tre had  been  so  disheartened  by  the  attacks  of  the  cav* 
ally,  that,  instead  of  taking  up  the  appointed  poaition, 
they  fled  to  the  city  of  Platwa.  Tnere  remained  oa 
the  one  wing  the  Lacedamonians  (10,000  heavy-am- 
ed)  and  the  Tegeana  (1500) ;  on  the  other,  the  Atb»> 
nians  (8000),  with  the  Platcaos  (600),  who  always  ao> 
companied  them,  and  who  had  carried  Utah*  teal  so  ia^ 
that,  though  an  inland  people,  they  helped  to  man  tbo 
Athenian  ahips  at  Artemieium.  Including  the  luht- 
armed,  those  who  stood  their  ground  were,  of  the  u- 
cedamonians  and  Tegeana  63,000,  of  the  Athenians 
and  Plataaana  about  17,200.  The  march  of  the  Lace- 
demonians and  Tegeana  waa  ddayed  W  the  obstinacy 
of  AmompharetuB,  a  Spartan  officer,  who,  viewing  the 
intended  movement  aa  a  flight,  long  refused  to  join  in 
it.  The  day  was  dawning,  and  the  Lacedamoniana, 
through  fear  of  the  horse,  proceeded  over  the  roots  of 
CithiBroii.  The  Athenians,  who  had  waited  for  the 
movement  of  the  allies,  vrent  by  the  plain.  Mardoni- 
us, on  aeaing  Uw  Greeks,  aa  it  seemed,  retieatiiw, 
waa  AUed  wnfa  exultation,  and  immediately  led  the 
PArsians  after  them,  while  the  other  Asiatics  followed 
tnmultuonsly,  thinking  the  day  wgn.  The  Laceda- 
monians,  on  the  approach  of  the  cavalry,  sent  to  the 
Athenians  for  assistance,  begging  that,  if  they  were 
unable  to  come,  they  would  at  leaat  send  the  archers; 
but  the  Athenians,  when  preparing  to  eonu^  irtti^  the 
summons,  were  prevented  by  the  attack  of^ we  Greeks 
in  the  Persian  service. — The  battle  was  joined  on  both 
sides.  Hie  Persiaoa  fought  with  great  bravery ;  bnt 
neither  bravery  nor  vast  superiority  in  numbers  could 
compensate  for  their  inferiority  in  ama  and  discipline, 
and  they  were  at  length  defeated  with  great  alaughter, 
Mardoniuo  being  killed.  The  other  Aaiatica  fled  im- 
mediately, when  Uiey  saw  the  Persians  broken.  Of 
the  Grecian  auzfliaries  opposed  to  the  Athenians, 
many  were  slack  in  their  exertions,  as  not  being  hear- 
ty in  ^e  cause ;  but  the  Boeotians,  who  formed  the 
strongest  body,  were  zealous  for  the  success  of  Mar- 
donioa. and  they  fou^t  long  and  hard  before  they 
were  defeated.  The  Boeotians  fled  towards  Thebes, 
the  Asiatics  to  thetr  inbenched  camp,  their  flight  bo- 
ing in  aome  degrae  protected  1^  the  Ariatic  and  Bao- 
tian  cavalry.  On  Iwaring  that  their  ftienda  were  vie- 
torioua,  the  Greeks  of  the  centre  returned  in  haste  and 
disorder  to  the  field ;  and  the  Megarisos  and  Pbltaaiana, 
going  by  the  plain,  were  charged  and  broken  wtlh  con 
sideraUe  loss  by  aome  Theban  horse. — The  fugitives 
who  escaped  into  the  camp  were  in  time  to  cloee  the 
gatee  and  man  the  walla  against  the  LaeedaBioniana 
and  Tegeens ;  and,  the  aciailanta  being  unsldHed  in 
the  attack  of  fortifications,  they  made  a  sacMssful  da- 
fence  till  the  srrival  of  the  Athenians^  who  went  abont 
the  work  more  skilfully,  and  soon  gained  entrance. 
The  passions  of  the  Greeks  were  inflamed  to  the  ut- 
most by  long  distress  and  danger,  and  no  mercy  was 
shown.  Of  the  800,000  men  who  were  left  wiA  Ms^ 
donius.  40,000  had  been  led  from  ibe  field  by  Aruha- 
xus  when  it  first  became  evident  that  the  Peraiana 
were  toeing  the  battle ;  hut  of  the  others  net  3000  arc 
said  to  have  anrvived  the  battle  and  the  aubaeqnent 
massacre.  (Herod.,  9,  2S,  Miff. — Liir.  Ub.  Knpul., 
HiMt.  Greue,  p.  40,  #eyj.) 

Plito,  I.  a  celebratM  philosopher,  by  descent  ar 
Athenian,  but  the  place  of  whose  oirth  waa  the  islam 
of  JBpna,  vAere  bis  fktber,  Aitsto,  resiM  after  thai 
island  became  anl^eet  to  Athens.  His  origin  ia  traced 
Imck,  on  his  father's  aide,  to  Codraa,  and  on  that  of 
his  mother,  Perictione,  through  five  generations,  to  So 
Ion.   (PracJw,  ad  TVaunim.  p.         The  lime  nf 
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hM  bnih  ii  eoimnotiljr  ptand  in  tba  ftnl  jmi  of  ihe 
SSth  (MjmfM  (B.C.  4S8),  bot,jMriii|M|iiM]rlMmoM 
KcanlalT  fixed  id  B.C.  489.  (Ctivlm,  Aaf.  AeUot, 
p.  68.)  Fable  bti  mda  Apollo  Uta  htlHr,  asd  hae 
•aid  tbtt  be  waa  bom  of  a  virgia.  (PbU.,  Symmn., 
9.  l.—HieroH.t  adt.  Jot.  Op.,  vol.  i,  p.  IM,  cd.  Par.) 
Ho  Traa  origiMny  nemed  Aiialocloa,  Uom  hi*  gnnd- 
htber,  and  he  ncwnd  that  of  Rato  <IU«t^)  fion 
•itber  the  breadth  of  lua  abooldora  or  bia  fbraheid, 
the  appetUtioB  being  doriTod  from  irJUrvf,  "  (rood." 
TUa  lalter  name  ia  tboD^  to  bare  been  given  bin 
in  oarly  youth.  (Diog.  uurt.,  S,  4. —  5awe.,  Ep., 
66.— ii^nMiw,  da  iAgm.  PlMt.~Op.,M.  Oiitnd., 
vol.  8,  p.  180.)  Ptotareb  nlatoa  that  ho  ma  houp- . 
backed,  bat  tiiia,  peifaape,  *ru  B«t  •  wtonl  dofoct ; 
it  may  have  fint  appeared  hto  in  life,  ae  a  reeolt  of 
hi*  aevere  atndioi.  <  Plmt ,  it  Avdimi.  PMt.,  86, 68. ) 
Other  ancient  writer*,  on  tba  coatrury,  apeak  in  bigb 
tenua  of  hia  manly  and  noMe  mian.  'Eba  only  anlhen- 
tic  bi^at  that  we  bare  of  biin  ia  at  preaent  in  the  gal- 
lery at  Florence.  It  waa  diacorered  neai  Athena  in 
the  ISth  coatnry,  and  pvrcbaaed  by  Lorento  de  M«di- 
ci.  In  tbia  buat,  the  forehead  of  the  philoaophai  ia 
lamaifcably  laiga.  (  ViteotHi,  letn.  Or.,  vol.  1,  p.  1T8, 
ad.  4to.  V-Plato  fint  learned  gran?nur,  that  ia,  nading 
and  writing,  from  Dionyeitia.  In  Kymiait;ca,  Aiiaton 
waa  hia  teacher :  and  be  ezcellca  bo  much  ia  tbeae 
pbTaical  ezerciaea,  that  be  went,  as  ie  aaid,  into  a  pnb- 
lic  conteat  at  the  Jathmian  and  Pythian  gamaa,  (Di- 
or. Laert.,  S,*.~Apul.,  p.  184.— O^rawied.,  F*l. 
FlK.)  H«  atodied  paintiw  and  mnaie  vnSa  iha  tai- 
tioB  of  I^aco,  a  Beudai  of  Damon,  and  Matellna  of 
Agrigentum.  But  hia  faToaiita  employmetit  in  hia 
youthful  yean  v#as  poetry.  The  lively  fancy  and  pow- 
orful  atyle  which  bia  phitoaophical  writinge  ao  amply 
dinlay,  ravat  naturally  bave  impelled  him,  at  an  early 
panod  of  Ufa,  to  make  eome  attempte  aicoaqioaitien, 
wUcb  war*  aHoradlT  not  wiUmit  jDAiNBca  oo  the 
WaBtifal  tana  of  bia  later  worka.  Altar  ba  had  mad* 
■aa  of  the  niatmetion  of  the  moat  eminent  teadbera  <k 
ia  all  ila  bimi,  ha  proceeded  to  make  an  eaaa^ 
f  in  heroic  varae ;  but  when  be  compared  bia 
production  with  the  maatarpiecaa  of  Homer,  he  con- 
aigncd  it  to  tba  Aanaa.  He  oou  tried  lyria  poMiy, 
Mt  with  DO  bettor  aoecaaa ;  and  finally  toroed  his  at- 
lantion  to  dramatic  eompoailion.  Ha  alabMatod  torn 
piaeaa,  or  a  latralogy,  eonaiatiag  of  three  separate  tra- 
cedies  and  one  aatyrie  drama ;  hot  an  accident  in- 
dnead  him  to  quit  for  aver  thia  career,  to  which  bo  waa 
c<K  probably  destined.  A  short  time  before  the  faa- 
Uval  of  Bacchus,  when  bis  pieces  ware  to  be  brought 
OfMMi  tba  stsge,  be  happened  to  hesr  Socrates  oonvM^ 
aug.  and  waa  so  captivated  by  tba  charms  of  his  man- 
nera  as  from  that  mmnent  to  diandon  poetry,  and  ap- 
plv  himself  earnestly  to  the  atody  of  diiloaopby. 
iMlioM,  Var.  Hitt.,  10,  81,  hm.—VoL  Max..  1,  6. 
— P/in.,11,89.)  But,  though  Plato  abandoned  bis  po- 
etic attem|>ts,  yet  ha  still  attended  to  the  reading  of  the 
poets,  particnlsrly  Homer,  Ariitopbsnea,  and  Sophron, 
aa  bis  favoohta  occupation  (O^mptod.,  Vii.  PUt.) ; 
and  ha  appears  to  bavo  derived  nou  thaoi,  in  part,  the 
dramatic  arnngraont  of  hia  dialogues.  It  waa  than 
enatomaiy  for  yoni«  men  who  were  preparing  for  the 
polite  wmd,  or  lodutin^iah  themaeiTes  io  any  man- 
ner, to  attend  a  (Ourse  in  philosophy.  Plato  bad  al- 
ready heard  the  instructions  of  Cratyloa,  s  disciple  of 
the  school  of  Haiaelitas.  {^Arittat.,  Melapkya.,  1,  6. 
— ilpirf.,p.l860  Whan  DiosenesiOlympiodoras,  and 
other  writers  ass«t  that  he  did  not  become  a  scboUr 
of  Cratyloi  till  aftar  the  death  of  Socrates,  tbey  give 
leaa  credit  to  Aristotle  sod  Apnleiua  tbsn  tbeydeserra; 
the  former  a  contemporary,  the  latter  drawing  his  In- 
Jbrmation  from  Speusippus.  ( TVitnesiam's  Life  of 
PUUt  EiuaHM't  traiuL,  p.  316,  teq.)  Plato  was  80 
ffara  of  age  when  be  )>ecsme  acqaainted  with  Socra- 
laa,  and  ha  continued  a  sUlad  diaeiida  of  that  pUtoa- 


ophar  Ibi  iha  apaea  of  tMl  jmst,  ntil  ihi  dsalL  st 
tlia  latter.   Dniiny  all  Iba  paciad,  Soctalcs  i^uded 
htm  as  one  of  his  most  iailhfid  pvpilL  Li^  ai 
must  have  been  the  taakof  edoeatioa  ia  renaei  la  Ihc 
mind,  ainca  Plato  waa  quite  teachable,  ana,  in  tHa- 
tion  to  Ilia  eminent  talaats,  posseoaed  oi  great  nucsp. 
tibility  for  monl  stadias,  stiU,  on  tba  <Mhss  bsad,  1 
was  difficnlt  for  fiocrataa  to  satisAr  the  e^iiiBg  scd 
inqniaitiTo  spirit  of  bis  pupil  In  au  lua  CMvaaatloBr^ 
ha  started  qneetioas,  raisad  donbta,  and  ahnjB  da- 
manded  new  reasons,  witbom  allowiw  bimaeU  to  Im 
astisried  with  thuae  already  given.   (Vut.  PlmL,  13.— 
BMietMei  ier  AUm  Lit.}   Tbia  Uvalinass  and  actii^ 
ity  of  nind  could  not  render  Socrates  dispkaaedmU 
hu  manner  of  thinking :  so  little^  indaad,  waa  tlas  the 
eaaa,  that  Plato  alraady,  in.  tba  lifotime  of  Soeistca, 
wrMa  dialoenaa,  in  whidi  ha  introduced  hia  tescba  u 
tba  principu  person,  and  carried  ou  the  discusiioos  ib 
a  method  that  waa  not  antirelv  hia  own.   Many  wd 
tars  think  tbey  have  discovered  that  Socrates  waa  tn 
no  maana  satisfied  with- the  course  of  Plato,  in  bM) 
iiapntiiu  to  him  so  many  things  which  he  had  neni 
said.   Sat  they  can  addnca  no  astisfaetoBty  cmaod  ot 
BonipataBt  testimony  for  their  conclusion.   Tm  siqgle 
tUngtowhicb  they  appeal  can  prove  oothiog  for  thu, 
bacMisa  it  is  ambiguous.    It  is  said,  ifast  when  Plato 
brai^t  forward  bis  Lysis  in  the  presence  of  Socntes, 
tt«  Cltar  exclaimed,  "  By  Hercules !  how  many  tbingi 
does  iba  young  man  falsely  report  of  me !"  {Ditg- 
l^tcrt.,  3, 85.)   The  more  pro^Ue  opinion,  hewefsi, 
ta,  that  the  atorv  la  iuBorraeUy  ralalad,  and  that  Ssoa- 
t«a  merely  allodad  to  the  ridi  and  fi^uativa  style  of 
.  Plato,  aa  eontraticd  with  hia  own  aunple  manaar  of 
oxpreesion.   (Tnmsaaim,  Li/co^P£ai«^£abs.  (rsai:, 
p.  3Z4.)   Plato  always  eheridiea  a  de^  a&cti«i  and 
esteem  for  his  msstei,  and,  when  the  latter  was  broo^ 
to  trial,  nndartook  to  plead  hia  cause ;  but  lbs  partiali- 
ty and  viidenca  of  the  jndMa  wooU  not  permit  him  to 
proceed.   After  tbo  eondemnaiion,  be  pfssanted  Jh 
maater  with  oumoy  sufficient  m  redeem  his  liie^  wUe^ 
however,  Socrataa  refused  to  aceapt.  Doting  hia  im* 
priaocunent  Plato  attended  lum,  and  was  present  at  a 
conversation  which  be  held  wi^  his  Driends  concern- 
ing tba  immortality  of  the  aool,  the  substance  of  wluch 
he  afterward  committed  to  writing  in  the  baauufal  di- 
alogae  entitled  Phado,  not,  however,  withont  inter 
weaving  hia  own  opiaiona  and  langosge.  (Compare 
CiuTo,  it  Nui.  Dear.,  8,  33.)    Upon  toe  death  of  hvi 
maatar  be  withdraw,  with  aevaral  other  friends  of  Soc 
rates,  to  Mi^an,  where  ibey  were  bos{utaUy  eater- 
tained  by  Euclid,  and  remained  tiii  the  fennent  to 
Athens  subsided.    Brucker  says,  that  Plato  receivH 
inslraction  in  dialectics  from  Euclid.    {IBsL  CriL 
PkOea.,  vol  I,  p.  611.633.)   But  no  other  vniler  hm 
any  leferanca  to  it.   It  ia  rather  pcoba^  that  hodi,  in 
their  pbilost^bical  conversations,  eooeht  to  ewicb  and 
to  settle  each  other's  knowledge.    Hence  Cicero  le- 
Istos,  that  the  Megarcsn  philosopher  drew  many  of  his 
opinions  from  Plato,   (^codem.  Qtuut.,  4, 4SL)  De- 
sirons  of  making  himself  maator  ti  ell  the  wiadom  and 
kaming  which  tbesgecould  finniah,  nata^  after 
tnvtUad  into  every  country  which  was  ao  br  enligfat 
ened  aa  to  promise  him  any  recompense  of  his  hhonr. 
He  first  visited  that  pstt  of  Magae  Onscia  where  a 
celelirstad  school  of  philosoi^y  had  been  estsUiAed 
by  Pythagoras.   According  to  Cie«ro,  Qointiliar,  and 
Valerius  Masimua,  the  particnlar  object  of  tlua  viait 
was  to  enridt  his  tbeoietteal  knowle^e ;  but,  aocod- 
ing  to  Apuleina,  it  vns  with  mora  espwial  leference 
to  moral  unprovament.   It  is  commonly  believad  that 
Plato' bacamafomal^  a  scholar  of  the  I^ihagmasa^ 
ud  many  persona  an  azpreaely  named  as  hia  teecbm 
in  the  doctrinea  of  that  aect  of  philoeop^.   Bat  tbi* 
moltitvde  of  teachers  ia  of  itself  euffieient  to  excite 
suspicion ;  and,  beaidea,  Plato  nnat  then  bave  bees 
at  least  thirty  years  old,  and  waa  nn&nihtedlr  ac 
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aiiainted  with  Uie  Pyttummn  tyatem  long  previoaa 
So  hi*  Italian  voyago.  How  k  «g  P^to  remaioecl  in 
Ztaljr  canoot  b«  detamimd,  aiiM  a  all  llw  Kcounta  xd- 
BtiTS  to  this  point  are  d«fiei«at.  Bnt  m  much  ia  cer- 
tain! that  tie  did  not  leave  this  country  before  be  bad 
gaiMd  tbe  entire  frtendahip  of  the  priiKipal  Pythago- 
icena,  of  which  they  aubaeqiMBtly  gave  most  noequiT- 
•eal  proob.  Fnm  Italy  Plato  went  to  Cjrrene,  a  cel- 
«h rated  Qissk  coljny  in  Africa.  It  ia  not  certain 
wbetbei  Iw  viaited  Sicily  in  pasaing.  According  to 
^pnleias,  the  object  of  hi»  journey  was  to  learn  math- 
omatiea  of  TboMorus.  This  mathematician,  whose 
Eune,  ^hapa,  aurpaaaet^  hia  knowledge,  had  given  in- 
•Uoction  to  the  young  in  Athens  in  Una  branch  of  sci- 
ence ;  and  Plato,  in  all  probability,  merely  wished  now 
to  complete  his  knowloldge  on  this  subject.  (TVnne- 
mam'f  Life  of  PUOo,  Edu.  tr.,  p.  336.)  From  Gy- 
rene be  laoceeded  to  Egyijit  wid,  in  wder  to  travel 
widi  more  safety  upon  bia  jonmey  to  the  Itst-naaitid 
coontiy,  he  asnmM  tbe  cbaieeter  of  a  merchant,  and, 
aa  a  seUer  of  oil,  paased  thrdugh  the  kingdom  of  At- 
taxerxM  Mnemon.  Wherever  he  came,  he  obtained 
information  from  the  Egyptian  priests  concerning  their 
astronomical  observations  and  calcntations.  It  has 
been  assarted  that  it  was  in  £gypt  that  ^to  acnuired 
nu  opinions  eoncetniiw  the  origin  of  the  woila,  and 
'Wned  tbe  doetrittes  oTtransmigration  and  the  immn- 
(ality  of  the  soul  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
He  learned  the  latter  doctrine  from  Socrates,  and  the 
former  from  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  It  ia  not  like- 
ly that  Plato,  in  the  habit  of  a  merchant,  could  have 
obtained  aecen  to  tbe  sacred  mysteriae  of  Egypt ;  for, 
in  the  case  of  PythagDras,  the  Snptian  prieeta  were 
an  anwilling  to  communicate  their  eecrels  to  atran- 
^era,  that  even  a  royal  mandate  was  scarcely  luffictenl 
m  e  single  instance  to  procore  this  indulgence.  Little 
regard  u  therefore  dne  to  tbe  opinions  of  those  who 
assert  that  Plato  derived  his  system  ofphilosophy  from 
the  I^ptiana.  (lamblieh.,  'Myt.  Mg.,  1,  2,  p.  3.) 
liiat  Plato's  stay  in  Egypt  extended  to  a  period  of 
thirteen  years,  as  some  maintain,  or  even  three  years,  ^ 
others  etate,  is  hlglUy  incredible ;  espeeiallv  as  there  is 
BO  tiace  in  his  works  of  Egyptian  teeeaicn.  All  that 
he  tells  ns  of  Egypt  indicates  at  most  a  Ten  scanty 
acquaintance  with  the  subject ;  and,  al^ongh  he  prais- 
es the  iudastry  of  the  priests,  his  estimate  of  their 
scientific  atuinments  is  far  from  favourable.  (Rejfvl., 
4,  p.  43S.)  Nor  is  there  a  better  foundation  for  rap- 
pomng  that,  during  his  residmee  in  Egypt,  Plato  bo- 
eeme  sMoainted  with  tbe  doctrine  of^tbe  HtfOMn, 
and  enriched  hia  system  with  apoils  from  their  sacred 
hooka.  {Hutt,  Dem.  Pr.,  4,  3,  ^  15.—  Court 
of  tke  Gent^.)  This  opinion  has,  it  is  true,  been 
maintained  by  several  Jewish  and  Christian  writers, 
but  it  has  little  foundatuHi  beyond  mere  conjecture  \ 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  it  originated  in 
that  injudicious  teal  for  the  bonoor  of  ranlatton,  which 
led  tKte  writera  to  make  the  Hebrew  acriptures  or 
tiadiUons  the  source  of  all  Gentile  wisdom.  After 
his  Egyptian  travels  Plato  came  to  Sicily,  and  visited 
Syracuse  when  he  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  io  the 
eighty-ninth  OtymiHad,  and  in  ibt  reign  of  Ciqiysius 
die  Bder.  Aeeordb^  to  the  stttement  of  all  the  wri- 
ters  who  make  mention  of  this  tour,  his  only  object 
was  to  see  tlie  volcano  trf*  Etna  ;  but,  from  the  eAentb 
boar  ascribed  to  him,  it  wonld  seem  that  higher  ob- 
jects engaged  his  attention,  and  that  hia  wish  wss  to 
study  the  chi racier  of  the  inhabitants,  their  institu- 
tions and  laws.  At  the  court  of  Dionysins  Plato  be- 
came acquainted  with  Dio,  tbe  bT0ther*in-law  of  tbe 
tyrant,  and  Dio  endeavoand  to  produce  an  influence 
npon  the  mind  of  Diooysina  the  converaation  of 
Inelo.  But  tbe  attenwt  ftiled,  and  bad  nnriy  coat 
ibe  philosopher  bis  life.  Dionysins  was  hi^ly 
sensed  at  the  result  of  an  a^oment  in  which  he  was 
-nraied  bf  I^ato)  who  took  occasion  also  to  advance 


in  the  course  of  it  some  bold  and  uiqwlatable  truUa, 
and,  in  tbe  first  beat  of  hia  paasion,  he  would  aJmoat 
have  punished  the  hardihood  of  Uie  uhiloeopher  with 
death,  unless  Dio  and  Aristomenes  had  together  re- 
strained bim  from  it.  They  conceived,  therefore,  that 
Plato  could  no  longer  stay  at  Syracuse  without  haurd, 
and  accordingly  secured  a  passage  for  b^  in  a  ship 
which  was  about  to  carry  home  PoTta,  a  Lacedemonian 
ambassador,  or,  according  to  Olympiodorua,  a  merchaiit 
of  .£giDB.  Dionyaiua  heard  of  it,  and  bribed  PoUa 
either  to  throw  Plato  overboard,  or,  if  hia  conacieoee 
woiild  not  allow  him  to  do  that,  to  aell  hun  as  a  aiave. 
He  waa  accordin^y  sold  by  the  treacberona  Poha  on 
the  island  of  .^gina,  which  waa  then  involved  in  war 
with  Athens.  According  to  some  writers,  be  waa  sold 
by  the  ^ginetans.  A  certain  Anniceris,  from  Cyiene, 
redeemed  htm  for  twenty  or  thirty  minn.  I^ato'a 
frienda  and  soliolars  (according  to  aome,  Dio  alone) 
c<41ected  this  anm  in  order  to  indenuiifr  Auniceris, 
who,  however,  wae  so  noble  minded,  tbet  with  Uie 
money  he  purchased  a  garden  in  tbe  Academy,  and 
presented  it  to  the  philosophy.  When  Plato  bed 
completed  bis  travels,  and  bad  reached  the  end  of 
their  various  dsngera  and  ctlamities,  be  returned  M 
Athena,  and  began  publicly  to  teach  philosophy  in  tbe 
Academy.  He  nad  here  a  garden  ftois  patemu  ii^Mi^ 
tance,  which  was  puichasea  i<»  five  hsndred  drachma ; 
BO  that,  if  the  story  of  Anniceris  be  true,  Plato  most 
have  had  two  gardens  in  this  place,  which  also  *  pas- 
sage from  Diogenee  allowa  us  to  conjecture.  Thia 
writer  remarks,  that  Plato  taught  philoaophy  first  in 
the  Academy,  bat  aiteiward  in  a  garden  at  Cokwus. 
(Diog.t  6.)  Hia  Academy  soon  became  celebnted, 
and  was  nomeroualy  attended  by  high-bom  and  noble 
young  men ;  for  he  had  before,  by  means  of  bis  travels, 
and  probably  by  some  publications,  acquired  a  die- 
tisgnished  name.  (Temumann,  Life  of  FUUo,  Edw, 
trtu,  p.  343,  se;.)  Plato  taught  in  the  Academy  fore 
period  of  twenty-two  years  prior  to  bit  second  journey 
to  Syracuse,  which  he  undertook  at  the  instigation  of 
Dio,  who  hoped,  by  the  lessons  of  tbe  philosopher,  to 
influence  the  character  of  the  new  ruler  of  Syracuse. 
This  prince,  it  is  said,  had  been  brought  up  by  hia 
father  wholly  dea^te  of  sn  enlightened  education, 
and  it  waa  now  the  task  of  Plato  to  form  his  mind  by 
philosophy.  It  seems,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  been 
the  plan  of  Dio  and  Plato  to  bring  about,  by  philo- 
aophical  inatruction,  a  wholesome  reform  of  the  Sicilian 
ctUMtitution,  by  giving  it  a  more  aristocratic  chane* 
tor.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  their  intentioBs, 
tbc^  were  all  froatrated  br  tbe  weak  and  voluptuous 
character  of  Dionyaiua.  Dio  became  the  object  of  the 
tyrant^s  suspicion,  snd  waa  conveyed  away  to  the 
coast  of  Italy,  without,  however,  forfeitiDK  his  posses- 
sions. In  Uiis  conjuncture  of-affairs,  P»to  aid  not 
long  remain  in  Syracuse,  where  hie  posi^n  would  al 
best  have  been  ambigaons.  He  returned  to  Athens, 
but,  in  consequence  of  some  fresh  d)**grratneat  be- 
tween Dionysins  and  Dio,  with  respect  to  the  property 
of  the  latter,  be  was  induced  to  take  a  third  journey 
to  Syracuae.  The  reconciliation,  which  it  was  hia  oh- 
ject  to  eflTect,  completely  miscarried ;  he  himself  came 
to  an  open  rupture  with  Ditmyaius,  and  only  obtained 
a  tree  depertnre  from  Sicily  through  the  active  intm- 
position  of  his  Pythsgorean  friends  at  TarontUBL  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  took  any  part  in  the  later  coti- 
duct  of  Sicilian  afiairs,  though  his  nephew  and  disci 
pie  Speusippns,  and  others  of  the  Academy,  rendered 
personal  assisUnce  to  Dio,  in  a  warlike  expedition 
against  Dionysius.  From  this  time  Plato  seems  t« 
have  paased  his  old  age  in  tranouUity  in  his  garden, 
near  the  Academy,  engaced  witn  the  instruction  of 
numerous  disciples,  and  the  prosecution  of  his  literary 
labours.  He  died  while  yet  actively  employed  about 
his  philosophical  compositions.  Having  enjoyed  the 
advaotafle  of  an  athletic  constitution,  and  lived  all  hie 
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tanpentelj,  ti*  uriTtd  kt  Um  ei|^-fint,  or,  «• 
oofdiiig  lo  MUM  writ«n,  the  MTcntr-niiith,  jrar  of  hi* 

rao4  diidt  thnn^  tiw  nm  OMty  ai  m\m,  ia 
Snt  nir  of  tbt  108ih  Otrnpitd.  H*  MMed  hit 
iriMtl*  liM  ia  t  3f  ccbbwy,  ud  Uwnwn  left  no 
■■tarsi  bsiit,  but  tnMfemd  bn  effects  by  wUl  to  fan 
frimd  Adtemtntni.  Tbe  rroro  ind  gaiden,  which 
iMd  been  tbe  •ceM  of  bis  jniloaopbical  uboon,  at  la«t 
attwded  him  t  Mpulchre.  Statuea  end  altan  wen 
erected  to  bie  memorj  ;  ibe  i*y  of  his  birth  long  coo- 
tinoed  to  be  celebnted  m  t  feelivel  by  hie  fiJIow^ ; 
end  hi*  portnit  ia  to  thie  d>7  i»eeemd  in  geme ;  but 
the  moet  hetioff  noDiinMnte  of  hie  geniae  ate  hie 
writinye,  wbieb  aave  been  tnoMDitted,  witbont  mate- 
rial injuiT.  to  Ibe  pneent  timee. — Tbe  penonal  efaar- 
ictcr  of  PUto  haa  bora  veiy  diffennUjr  repceaented. 
On  the  one  hand,  hit  eBcotniaate  bare  not  failed  to 
idoni  htm  with  e«er7  etcellence,  end  to  eipreae  Uw 
BMot  m^Mntitiooa  veneratioo  for  bia  memory.  Hie 
•Moico,  on  tbe  other,  have  sol  aeraiM  lo  load  bin 
with  nproech,  end  chane  him  with  prutieea  ihune-  ^ 
faUy  iDcoiutatent  with  uie  purity  aao  dignity  of  the ' 
dhiMeoghkal  character.  (Atktngtu,  II,  p.  807. — 
Diof.  Lttrt.,  8,  M.)  We  canitot  eo  implicitly  adopt 
tbe  panegyriea  of  the  fwmer,  aa  to  auppoae  nim  to 
have  been  free  from  huntan  frailtiea ;  awl  we  bare  a 
right  lo  nqnire  modi  better  pnofa  ttnn  hia  calumni- 
alon  heTo  addoced,  before  we  can  enppoae  him  to 
have  been  capable  of  ainking,  from  ibe  sublime  specn- 
btiona  of  pbitoeophy,  into  tbe  rooat  infamova  vicee. 
Tbe  repniecbea  with  which  Plato  baa  been  seeailed,  aa 
having  boasted  that  he  could  eapply  their  master's  place 
to  tbe  bereaTod  diaci[^  of  Soerstea,  bat  ill  egraes  with 
Ike  piooa  affection  with  which  he  bewailed  nia  death, 
aod  aeeribed  to  him,  aa  the  fniile  of  bia  leaeona,  hia 
whole  philosophy.  Nor  ceo  we  help  thinking  that  there 
U  moeh  Injuatice  in  the  charge  brought  against  him, 
•f  malice  and  ill  fiaeling  towarda  hia  fellow-icholara ; 
ihoogh,  at  the  aame  time,  we  moat  admit,  that,  to  all 
anweiaaces,  be  did  not  cultivate  a  very  intimate  friend- 
mf  with  any  one  among  them,  who  afwward  became 
AhMtrioua  in  philoiOF^y :  nay,  more,  it  af^rs  that 
be  reviewed  with  some  bittemeas  the  doetrinea  of 
Atiatippaa,  Antiithenea,  and  Eoclf^  To  Ute  more 
eoarit^  flight  of  bia  own  lofty  views,  their  incomplete 
and  eidusive  notions  must  uDqueationably  have  ap- 
peared unworthy  of  the  school  of  Socraiea,  and,  as 
tbey  began  by  attacking  bia  own  ayatem,  it  waa  but 
natural  that  Plato  ahouu  retaliate  with  some  degree 
of  bttiotneae  and  waimlh.  Tbe  by  no  means  eialted 
apinioa  enleruined  by  Plato  of  his  philoaofAical  con- 
temporaries necessarily  became  a  farther  ground  for 
Ibe  charge  against  him  of  overweening  baughtineaa  ; 
and  it  would  even  appear  that  other  causes  exiated  for 
the  imputation.  A  ceruin  contempt  for  tbe  maaa  of 
tbe  people  atartda  out  prominently  enou^  in  Ua  wri* 
Uoga,  while  bia  commendation  m  i^iloaopby,  ea  op- 
poeed  lo  common  aenae,  might  eaaily  have  been  taken 
as  personal.  Beaidea  all  this,  the  spleodour  of  his 
aebool,  especially  when  compared  with  the  simplicity 
and  even  poverty  of  (be  Socratic,  seems  to  have  be- 
tokened a  degree  of  preteoBton  and  display,  which  nat- 
iirally  brought  upon  it  tbe  ridicule  of  the  comic  wri- 
ten.  It  cannot  bo  diaeembted,  ibat  Plato  gm  to 
philoaophv  and  lo  hnmen  evllnre  in  general  a  tenden- 
cy toweru  ocsament  und  refinement,  a  splendour  of 
hnpiage  and  form,  far  removed  from  the  pristine  se- 
venty and  rigour,  and  greatly  favouring  tbe  fsat-gTow- 
inff  spirit  of  effeminacy-  His  school  was  less  a  school 
dfhaidy  deeds  for  all,  than  of  polished  culture  for  tbe 
highef  elaeaea,  who  had  no  other  object  than  to  en- 
hance Ibe  enjoyment  of  their  privileges  and  wealth. 
This  remark,  bowe%'er,  does  not  so  much  apply  to 
Ftato  aa  to  the  age  in  which  be  livod,  and  to  which 
nothing  elae  Was  telltitantomoderate  and  retard  the 
daoUaeofmorali^byitsuitelleetnal  progreBaaad  en* 
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ligbtenment.  (Ritttr,  Hsstory  of  PkHatfta/,  vei.  % 
p.  tfi2.  Ewff.  fr.)— Several  anecdotes  m  preserved 
which  refiect  honour  upon  the  moral  principles  aed 
ebaractet  of  Plato.  Such  was  his  conmaad  of  t» 
per,  that,  whui  be  vras  lifting  op  hia  hand  to  coned 
aia  oervant  for  aome  oflence,  peieetTtDg  himself  nffj, 
he  kept  his  arm  fixed  in  that  poatore,  and  aatd  to  a 
friend,  who  at  that  moment  aaked  him  wbu  be  wai 
doing,  "  I  am  punishing  a  passiooate  man."— At  ea* 
other  time,  be  aaid  to  one  of  hia  alavee,  *  I  wedi 
chastise  you  if  I  were  not  angry."— At  the  OI*BpiB 
gamea  he  happened  to  peaa  a  day  with  aame  atnum 
who  were  much  delighted  with  bia  easy  aad  aoabli 
eonveraation,  but  were  oo  farther  informed  conccntiai 
him  than  that  bia  aame  waa  Plato ;  for  be  bad  per- 
poaely  avoided  aaying  anything  respecting  Soctates  « 
the  Academy.  At  parting,  he  invited  ibem,  when  Ibn 
ahonld  visit  Athens,  to  uke  op  tbeir  reaidence  at  im 
bouae.  Not  k>ng  afterward  they  accepted  hia  mtita 
tien,  end  were  coarteeoely  anlertabad.  Daring  theii 
atay,  they  reqoeatcd  that  ne  wooU  iotiodocc  then  w 
his  nameaake,  Ibe  faoMoa  phikwipber,  atid  abow  tbea 
hia  Academy.  Plato,  amiling,  aaid,  » I  an  tbe  penoe 
you  wiah  to  see."  The  discovery  smjvised  then  ex. 
ceediagly ;  for  tbey  could  not  easily  pemMte  than 
selves  that  so  eminent  a  nhiloaopber  wObM  ctrndescend 
to  converae  so  familial  with  einuigara.  {£Ut*, 
Var.  Hut..  4,  9.)— When  Plato  waa  told  that  his  eae- 
mies  were  busily  employed  in  circniating  repoita  to  his 
disadvantage,  he  said,  "  I  will  live  ao  that  oooe  ahal* 
believe  them."— One  of  his  friends,  remsikiag  ihit  bt- 
seemed  aa  desirous  to  learn  himaelf  as  to  teacb  otben, 
asked  him  bow  long  he  intended  to  be  a  echobr. 
"  Aa  long,"  replied  be,  *'aa  I  am  not  aabamed  to  gnm 
wiaer  and  better."— It  ia  from  tbe  wrttmgs  of  FttH 
chiefly  that  we  are  to  form  a  jadgmeal  of  om  merit  at 
a  philoeopher,  and  of  tbe  aervice  whidi  be  rendered  i« 
science.  No  one  csn  be  conversant  with  tbeac  with- 
out perceiving  that  his  actiona  alwaya  retained  a  sinag 
tincture  of  ttut  poetical  spirit  which  be  diseovend  in 
Us  first  productims.  This  is  tbe  principal  mtoi  ef 
those  lolly  encomioma  which  both  ancieoi  and  moden 
critica  have  naessd  upon  his  style,  and  psrticnlariy  ol 
Ute  b)^  eatimatiOD  in  which  it  waa  held  by  Cicero, 
who,  treating  of  the  aobject  of  dictioa,  nya,  "That  il 
Jnpiier  were  to  speak  in  tbe  Greek  toi^iie.  he  would 
oae  the  language  of  Plato.**  (De  Ont.,  S,  M.) — 
Tht  accurate  Stagtrite  describe*  it  as  "A  nuddle  ^le- 
cies  of  dicrion,  between  verse  and  prose."  (Arial., 
«p.  Laert.)  Some  of  hw  dialogues  are  elevated  \ij 
■Qch  anblime  and  glowing  conceptiona,  are  eoricbed 
with  such  copious  diction,  and  flow  in  ao  harmoniooc 
a  rhythm,  that  they  may  be  truly  prmwonced  highlf 
poetical.  Even  in  the  diacnssion  of  abetract  solqMt*, 
the  language  of  Plato  is  often  clear,  simple,  and  M  ol 
harmony.  At  other  timea,  however,  be  beeomea  tur- 
gid and  awelHng,  and  involves  himaelf  in  obscmitws 
which  ware  either  the  oftpring  of  a  lofty  fancy,  or  be^ 
rowed  from  the  Italic  acbool.  Several  ancient  criica 
have  noUced  tbeee  Uemisbea  in  the  writings  itf  Phio. 
The  mmm  inequality  which  is  ao  apparent  m  the  style 
of  Plato,  may  also  be  observed  m  hia  coce^ions. 
While  he  adheree  to  tbe  achool  of  Soeratea,  aod  dia- 
coorefi  open  moral  topiea,  faa  is  mocb  more  pleasini 
than  when  he  loses  bmwetf  with  PyUiagmaa,  in  ab- 
atmse  opeculations.— The  dtalogDea  of  Plato,  which 
treat  of  varioua  subjects,  and  were  written  with  difier- 
ent  viewa,  are  claaMd  by  tbe  ancienU  noia-  tbe  two 
heads  of  ixUaie  and  wfttwiltae.  The  didaette  are 
■Ubdivided  into  apeeultOnt  (incloding  J^ffic^  and 
logiet^i,  sndf>w(ic«/(comprrtendii^cfAMBlanilpe- 
Utkal).  The  aeoood  elaaa,  the  mmnftae,  ia  charac- 
terized by  terma  taken  from  tbe  aUtletic  art,  and  din 
ded  into  the  gyamaf <ic  aad  eyoatattc.  Tbe  diakignef 
tersMd  mnaatioware  imanaed  'o  b«  ainitlu  to  tb' 
and  irore  mbdividM  into  tlw  mmemtic  {v 
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•amblinf  ibe  tMching  of  (h«  rudunenU  of  the  ait) ; 
and  ibe  f*irutie  rapmonted  hy  a  akirmuh,  or 
trM  of  proficiency).  Toe  agottUtie  dialogues,  anp- 
posed  to  resemble  ibe  eombjU,  wen  either  enitietk  (aa 
cxAtUnv  specimeDa  of  dill),  or  ^matnftie  (es  pre- 
wtntiog  *f%eUe\*  of  t  perfect  ieftaty  Inatcad  of 
thia  wninuical  elaasifieation,  (bej  maj  more  property 
be  divided  into  pkyeietU,  logical,  ethieal,  and  polilical. 
— The  writings  of  Plato  were  origiatll^  eolleeted 
Rormodonia,  one  of  hi*  pupils.  One  circumatance  it 
M  paiticularly  necessary  to  remark  :  that,  among  other 
Ihrngi  whieh  Pkto  reeeived  from  foiaigB  philMophjr, 
be  was  oToftil  tobonow  the  an  of  concoabiiK  his  ml 
opinkma.  Hie  tneliiiatioa  towards  thie  Una  of  cod- 
cealment  appetn  from  tbe  obscnie  luwmg*  which 
aboonda  in  his  writings,  and  may  indeed  be  learned 
from  hi*  own  express  assertioDs.  ■*  It  is  ■  difficult 
^ing,"  hn  obserrea,  to  diaeover  the  nature  of  the 
Creator  of  the  nniverae ;  and,  being  discoTered,  it  is 
unpoBsible,  mod  would  even  bo  impioaa,  to  expose  the 
discovery  to  vnlgar  understaiidinea."  This  concealed 
method  of  phitoMphiitng  he  was  induced  to  adopt  from 
a  regard  to  personal  safety,  and  from  notivea  of  vani- 
ty. (fn^/iTs  Hutory  of  PkilaeophM,  vol.  I,  p.  S06, 
aeqq.) — PUlo,  1^  bis  jrtiilosonhical  edoeetioB,  and  the 
saperiorlty  of  his  natural  taleota,  wm  placed  on  an 
eminence  which  gave  him  a  commaDding  view  of  the 
systems  of  his  eontemporariea,  widioot  allowing  him 
to  be  involved  in  their  prejudices.  {SopKUu,  toL  S, 
p.  363,  365,  ti.  Biv.—Cratyl.,  a.  846,  386.)  He 
elweys  considered  theoretical  ud  practical  philoao- 
jity  as  forming  easential  parts  of  the  same  whole ; 
and  thought  it  was  only  by  mesne  of  tnie  pbiloaophy 
that  human  nature  eoald  atuin  Ua  proper  perfection. 
(As  ittpui.,  ToL  7.  p.  76,  ed.  lll^.>--Hia  eritteal  ae- 
foahitioee  with  neeedtng  syatems,  and  bis  own  ad- 
vantages, enableoi  Plato  to  form  more  adeqnate  no- 
tioos  of  the  proper  end,  extent,  and  character  of  phi- 
loao}riiy.  Philoaophy  he  defined  to  be  science,  ^p- 
■riy  so  called.  The  source  of  knowledge  he  pronouo- 
c«d  to  be,  not  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  which  are 
•Gcnnad  with  eeiitingenl  mattar,  nor  yet  the  tnubr- 
elMdmf,  hat  Reason  {Pkmdp^  vol.  1.  p.  336,  ti. 
Bh-),  whose  object  is  that  which  is  taeomMe  and  aj>- 
eelute  (ri  Avrwc  6v.—Pkair.,  vol.  10,  p.  347,  ed. 
Bip.).  He  held  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  in  the 
son)  of  certain  infute  itUaa  {vo^fiara),  which  form  tbe 
basie  of  our  conceptions,  and  the  elenicets  of  on  prac- 
tical reselntiens.  To  these  Ideot,  as  bo  tanned  theni 
(tbe  etenal  itaodSeiypara,  types  and  modeb  of  all 
tbin^  and  the  opj^of,  or  principles  of  oar  knowledge), 
we  refer  the  infinite  variety  of  individusl  objects  pre- 
sented to  tis  {rb  Jhreipov  and  ra  voMm),  Hence  it 
follows,  that  all  these  details  of  kiwwledge  are  not  the 
reenks  of  experieiiee,  bnt  only  dev«h>ped  b^  it.  Tin 
Bonl  recoQects  the  ideas,  in  proportion  ss  it  becomes 
icq  asm  ted  with  ttieir  copies  {SfUH^fiara),  with  which 
the  world  is  filled  ;  the  process- being  that  of  recslling 
to  mind  tbe  circumstances  of  a  state  of  no-existence. 
IPhado,  vol.  I,  p.  74,  76.—Phadr.,  vol.  10,  p.  349.) 
(nssmacfa  as  the  objects  thus  presented  to  the  mind 
correspond  in  part  with  its  ideat,  they  must  have  some 
principle  in  common ;  thst  principle  is  tbe  Divinity, 
who  tuw  formed  these  external  objects  after  the  model 
et  the  tdeaa.  (De  Repuh.,  6,  vol.  7.  p.  118,  «(Wf.— 
rMi.,ToI.  9,  p.  848.)  Snch  are  the  fDndamental doe- 
Irines  of  tbe  [diilosophy  of  Plato  ;  in  aeceidance  widi 
which  be  placed  the  principles  of  idenUty  and  contra- 
diction among  the  highest  iswsof  philoet^y  (Pkatlr., 
vol.  10,  p.  336,  330.  — i7e  Repuh.,  «,  vol.  7,  p.  133, 
dte.X  and  drewadistinetioo  between  £imirfca/knowl- 
■dga  and  JbaiauUt  the  one  being  denvad  from  the 
Intallaetaal,  tbe  other  from  tbe  Eternal  world  (x6o^ 
pof  otoArrir  and  voi^)  •  making  the  latter  the  ocdy 
traa  object  ofphilosophy. — The  diriaion  of  phBoeopliy 
into  Logic  (Dialectical  Metaphyaica  (Phyaiajogy  or 


PhyMs),  and  Morals  (tbe  Political  Science),  has  baai 
principally  brought  about  by  Plato  {Sextus  mi.  Mtk^ 
7,  16),  who  clearly  laid  down  the  chief  attribntea  of 
each  of  these  sciences,  and  their  mutual  dependM^ 
eies,  and  distinguiehed  also  between  tbe  analytiod  antf 
synthetical  melnoda.  Pfailost^y,  there/ore,  is  cndv 
great  oUigstion  to  him,  quoad  farmam.  She  is  no 
lees  indebted  to  him  for  the  lights  he  baa  thrown  upoi 
the  above  parts  considered  separately;  though  he  did 
not  profess  to  deliver  a  system  of  each,  but  continu- 
ally excited  the  attrition  of  othera,  in  order  to  farther 
discoveriea. — Plato  etmeidered  the  eon  to  be  a  salt 
acting  energy  (odrd  iaerh  aivoltv. — De  Leg.,  10,  toL 

9,  p.  88,  aeqq.) ;  and,  viewed  as  combined  with  tlM* 
body,  he  distinguished  in  it  two  parts,  the  rational 
(Xo/iffruc^  vov{),  and  the  irrational  or  animal  (tUo- 
yiaTiK6v  or  iiriBv/iJirui^),  mutually  corrected  by  a 
sort  of  middle  term  (#tyi^  or  tA  •Ov/ioetdig).  Tbe  an- 
imal part  has  its  origin  in  the  imprisonment  of  the 
soul  in  the  body  ;  the  inteltectoal  Mill  retains  a  con- 
sciousness of  tbe  UeM,  whoroby  it  is  capable  of  re- 
turning to  the  h^ppy  conditimi  of  spirits.  In  Plate 
we  discover  slso  a  more  complete  discrimination  of 
the  faculties  of  knowledge,  sensation,  and  volition  (De 
Btpia.,  4,  vol  6,  D  867,  ed.  Bip.},  with  admirAlt 
remarks  on  their  operatioiw,  and  on  tha  diArant  ap»> 
cies  of  perception,  of  sensation,  of  motives  datarmm 
ing  the  will,  as  well  as  the  relations  between  tboo^ 
and  speech.  {Thetet.,  ed.  StepA.,  p.  189,  E.,  m^.~ 
Pkiuo.,p.  88,  D.) — Plato  has  rendered  no  less  ser- 
vice to  philosophy  by  afibrdine  it  the  first  sketch  of  the 
laws  of  thongfat,  the  roles  of  propositions,  of  conclu- 
sions, and  proof,  and  of  tbe  analytic  method  :  the  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  the  Universal  (KOivdv)  and 
Ssbstanee  {o^ia)  t  and  the  Particular  and  the  Acci- 
dmiul.  He  diligent^  inveatigated  the  characteristiea 
of  Truth,  and  detected  the  eigne  of  the  phenomeium 
or  appcrmi  Truth.  To  him  we  owe  the  first  attempt 
at  the  construction  of  a  philoaophical  Isognage  (in  the 
Cratylus) ;  tbe  first  development  of  an  abstract  idea 
of  knowledge  and  acienee ;  the  first  logical  statement 
of  the  pK^iertiea  of  Maltn-.  Fom,  Sobatanee,  Acci- 
dent, Cause  and  Efieet,  of  Natural  and  Independent 
censes  of  Reality  (rd  fo),  and  of  Apparent  Reality 
(fatii6figvO¥)  i  a  more  adequate  idea  ol  the  Divinity, 
as  a  Being  eminently  good,  with  a  more  accurate  induc- 
tion of  the  Divine  AtUibntes,  espef  «lly  the  moral  ones: 
acompanied  by  remarks  on  the  popular  religion,  and 
an  essay  towards  a  demonatration  w  the  existence  of 
God  by  reasonings  drawn  Grom  Cosmology.  {De  Leg., 

10,  vol.  9,  p.  66  ;  13,  vol.  9,  p.  it9.  —  Phlei.,  vol. 
4,  p.  334.  — JSptKomis.,  vol.  9,  p.  364,  eeqq.)  He 
represents  tbe  Divinity  as  the  author  of  the  world,  in- 
asmoch  as  he  introduced  into  rude  matter  {Hhi—Ti 
ifiop^)  order  and  harmony,  by  moulding  it  after 
the  Jieae,  and  conferring,  together  with  a  lOtaUn;  mo- 
tion, a  harmonious  body,  governed,  aa  m  the  case  of 
individual  animals,  by  a  rational  spirit.  [TennemoMa, 
Manual  of  Philot.,  p.  110,  etqq.,  JoknetoiCe  tnmd.y 
—In  theology,  the  ftindamental  doctrine  of  Plato,  aa 
of  all  o^er  ancient  pbiloaofdien,  is,  that  from  nothing 
nothing  can  proceed.  This  univuaal  axiom,  sppliea 
not  only  to  the  infinite  efficient,  bnt  to  the  material 
cause,  Plato,  in  bis  Tinwus,  assumes  ss  the  ground  of 
bis  reasoning  coiMwming  tbe  origm  of  tbe  world.  In 
this  diakigna,  whidi  comprdiends  his  whole  doetrm* 
on  the  sobtect  of  the  formation  of  the  universe,  matter 
is  so  manifestly  spoken  of  aa  eternally  coexisting  wttt 
Qod,  that  this  part  of  hts  doctrine  could  not  have  been 
mistaken  by  so  many  learned  and  able  writers,  bad 
tbey  not  been  seduced  hj  the  desire  of  esublishing  a 
coincidence  of  doctrine  batweon  tha  wrilingB  of  Plato 
and  Moaea.  It  is  certain  that  nMtber  Cicero  {Acad. 
Qitaat.,  I,  6),  not  Apuleios  (1.  p.  184),  nor  Alcinoii* 
(c.  13),  Ttot  even  tbe  latar  commenutor  Cbakidin^ 
nnderstood  thetr  master  in  any  other  renae  tht  n  ae  ait 
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AitUng  two  [Miiiury  nA  hieorniptibl*  prtiiei|^,  God 
ind  MaiUr.  The  p«fugai  qooted  by  Ibow  who  main- 
uin  the  MDtniy  opinion  an  bjr  ao  dmih  aneBcirat 
for  tbcit  pomoM. — ^Matter,  according  to  Plato,  ia  an 
•ttinal  and  infinita  principle.  Hia  doctrine  on  ihia 
Mad  i>  thoa  explained  bj  Cicero  {Aemi.  Q»s*t.,  1, 
8)  :  '*  Matter,  TroRi  which  all  thinff*  are  prodoccd  and 
formed,  ia  a  aabatance  without  form  or  quality,  but 
oapable  of  reeetTing  all  forma  and  ondergoing  every 
kind  of  change ;  in  which,  howem,  it  neter  aufleri 
annihilation,  bat  merely  a  eolation  <tf  ita  parte,  which 
■re  in  their  nature  iniinitelr  diviaiMe,  aiid  mar*  in 
portiona  of  apace  iriileb  are  alao  infinitely  indivieibU. 
When  that  principle  wfateh  we  call  ijnality  ie  moved, 
and  acu  upon  matter,  H  undergoes  an  entire  chann, 
end  thoae  forma  are  produced  from  which  arieee  tne 
direraified  and  coherent  ayatem  of  the  nnivetee." 
Thia  doctrine  Plato  nnfoMa  at  large  in  hia  Timaua, 
and  particalarly  inaiata  on  the  notion,  Aat  matter  baa 
originally  no  form,  bat  ia  eapabte  of  reeeiving  any. 
Hi  calle  it  the  mother  and  receptacle  forme,  by  the 
anion  of  which  with  matter  the  unirerae  become*  per- 
ceptible to  the  aentee  ;  and  roaintaina  that  the  TiatUe 
world  owes  ita  form  to  the  energy  of  the  divine  intel- 
lectua)  nature. — It  waa  also  a  doclrine  of  Plato,  that 
them  la  in  matter  a  naeeaaary,  but  blind  and  refracto- 
17,  force  ;  and  that  hence  arises  a  propenaitj  in  mat- 
ter  to  disorder  and  deformity,  whicn  is  the  eaoae  of 
all  the  imperfection  that  appears  in  the  works  of  Qod, 
and  the  origin  of  eTiI.  On  thia  subject  Plato  writes 
with  wonderful  obscurity;  but,  as  far  as  we  are  able 
to  trace  hia  conceptiona,  be  appeara  to  have  thought, 
that  matter,  from  its  nature,  reaiata  lbs  will  of  the  Su- 

Ereme  Artificer,  eo  that  he  cannot  perfectly  eteeute 
is  designs ;  arid  that  this  ia  the  cause  of  the  miitnre 
af  good  and  efil  which  is  found  in  the  material  world. 
The  principle  opposite  to  matter,  in  the  syatem  of 
I^ato,  ta  Ood.  He  taught  that  there  ia  an  intelligent 
cause,  wh';h  ia  the  origin  of  all  apiritoal  being,  and 
dit  f^re^sr  of  Uie  miterul  world.  The  nature  of  ibia 
great  Being  he  pronounced  it  difficult  to  discover,  and, 
when  dieeorerad,  impoaetUa  to  dfrnlge.  Hie  aziiU 
enee  of  God  ba  Inferred  from  the  marfca  of  intelligence 
wUch  appear  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  bodiea 
■I  the  viaible  world  ;  and,  from  the  unity  of  the  mate- 
rial ayatem,  he  conclnded  that  the  mind  by  which  it 
waa  formed  must  be  one.  God,  according  to  Plsto,  is 
tbe  Supreme  Intelligence,  Incorporeal,  withont  begin- 
ning, end,  or  chai^,  and  eajMbla  of  bring  pereeiTod 
enty  by  the  mind.  The  Divine  Reason,  the  eternal 
region  of  Ideas  or  forma,  Plato  ^Maks  of  aa  hsving  al- 
wiya  existed,  and  as  tbe  Divine  principle  which  estab- 
liahed  the  order  of  the  world.  He  appeara  to  have 
conceived  of  tbia  princ'ple.  as  distinct  not  merely  from 
maUer,  but  from  tbe  efficient  cause,  and  aa  atemally 
containing  within  itself  Ideas,  or  intellf^W  forma, 
which,  Sowing  from  tbe  fonauin  of  the  divWe  aeeenec, 
bare  in  themselves  a  real  etialanee,  and  whidt,  in  the 
formation  of  the  visible  world,  ware,  by  the  energy  of 
the  elEcient  cause,  united  to  matlar,  to  produce  sensi- 
ble bodies. — It  was  another  doctrine  in  tbe  Flatonic 
syatem,  that  tbe  Deity  formed  the  material  worid  after 
a  perfect  archetype,  which  had  eternally  aubaisted  in 
hia  Reason,  and  endued  it  with  a  aoaL  "  God,"  aays 
he,  "  prodnced  mind  prior  in  time  aa  w^  a*  in  exeel- 
'enee  to  the  bo^,  that  the  latter  might  be  aol^t  to 
3ie  former. — From  that  snbetancei  which  is  indivisible 
and  always  tbe  same,  and  from  that  which  is  corporeal 
and  divisible,  he  compounded  a  third  kind  of  aub- 
ataoee,  participating  in  tbe  nature  of  boih," — Thia 
enbatance,  irtucb  is  not  eternal,  but  produced,  and 
which  dariraa  the  superior  part  of  ita  natora  from  God, 
and  the  inferior  from  matter,  Plato  aopposed  to  be  the 
animating  principle  in  tbe  univerae,  pervading  and 
adorning  all  things.  Thia  third  principle  in  nature  ia, 
in  tiM  natonic  ayatem,  inferior  to  the  Deity,  beius  da- 
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rired  fnmi  HbM  Divitie  Reason  which  is  .be  seat  M 
tbe  Ideal  world ;  bi^iu  difliuii^  fondameataliy  ko« 
lha  Stoteal  doctriaa  of  tbe  aoal  of  the  world,  «M 
supposed  tbe  eaaeaee  of  dM  Divine  mtore  diflmtd 
through  tbe  oniverae.  It  ta  evident,  ftem  this  accona 
of  tbo  doctrine  of  Plato  coocemmg  God  and  the  aaiil 
of  the  worU,  that  it  differs  matenally  from  the  det- 
trine  of  the  Trinity  afterward  received  into  the  Ouis- 
tian  Cboreb.  Plato  did  not  soppose  three  substaaea 
in  one  divine  essence,  separate  from  tbe  viaiblB  imld ; 
but  taught  that  the  Xay^,  or  Raaaon  of  God,  a  tk 
•aat  of  ^  inlalligiUe  world  or  of  Ideas,  and  that  tk 
■onl  of  tbe  worn  is  a  tliiid  ajbordinata  natura,  cob- 
pounded  of  intelltgence  and  natter.  In  tbe  Isifoigc 
of  I^lo,  the  oniveiae,  being  animated  by  a  aoul  uliici 
proceeds  frmn  God,  ia  tbe  Son  of  God ;  and  aevoal 

SirU  of  nature,  particularly  tbe  heavenly  bodies,  m 
oda.    Ha  probably  conceived  many  anbordinsia  dt- 
vioitias  to  have  bean  produced  at  the  aane  time  wHk 
die  eonl  of  tbe  world,  and  imagined  thai  tbe  Soprtne 
Being  appointed  tbcm  to  the  cMrge  of  forming  inimil 
bodies,  and  aoperintending  tbe  visible  world :  a  doc- 
trine which  be  aeema  to  have  borrowed  fnsi  tJte  Pyt^ 
a|;oreana,  and  particniariy  from  TimKos  the  Locnan. 
— Plato  appeara  to  have  taught,  that  the  mbI  irf  mao 
is  derived  by  emanatiea  from  God ;  bnl  diat  lUa  em- 
anation was  not  immediate,  but  thnmgh  ibe  inMr- 
ventton  of  the  aoul  of  the  world,  which  was  itself  de- 
based by  some  material  adraizture ;  and,  constantly, 
that  tbe  human  aoul,  receding  farther  from  the  Fint 
Intelligence,  is  inferior  in  perception  to  tbe  aoul  of  iut 
woifd.    He  taaebea,  alao,  in  expreaa  terma,  tbe  doc- 
trine of  the  immonality  of  tbe  rational  sooi ;  but  hs 
hss  reeted  tbe  proof  of  this  doctrine  upon  aigumeun 
drawn  from  the  more  fanciful  parte  of  lus  systm.  Fti 
eaample :  In  natuia,  sll  things  tafinfaate  m  (heir  ceo- 
traries ;  the  atate  of  aleep  terminates  in  tiut  of  wa- 
king; and  the  ret-eree  :  eo  life  ends  in  death,  and  death 
in  life.    The  soul  is  a  simple  hidivisible  sobstaOM^ 
and  Uierefore  incapable  of  diaaolniioa  ot  conTiptign. 
The  objects  to  which  it  natnralty  adheres  are  ^oitnai 
and  incorruptible ;  tberefm  lUaatne  it  aa  AH  out 
knowledge  is  acquired  by  tbe  rembriscowe  of  ideaa 
contemplated  in  a  prior  atats:  as  tbe  aoal  must  have 
eziaied  before  tbia  life,  it  ia  probable  it  will  continue 
to  exiat  after  iL    Life  being  tbe  coi^anction  tS  the 
aoul  with  the  body,  death  ia  nothing  mora  than  their 
separation.   Whateveria  die  princi^  of  motion  most 
be  incapable  of  deatraetion.   Such  la  Ibe  aidiatanceef 
the  arguments  for  the  immortality  irf  tbe  aoul,  contain- 
ed in  ^  celebrated  dialogue  of  the  Phsedo.   It  i* 
happy  for  mankind  that  their  belief  of  thia  impottant 
doctrine  resta  upon  firmer  grounds  than  ihii  fatils 
reaaoning.    {EnfidffM  Hutory  af  PJulwfkif.  rd.  1, 
p.  S29,  seqg.) — The  interesting  research  whwh  Flats 
eanied  so  for,  leapeeting  tbe  Ssptema  Good,  bcloMi 
to  the  enbject  of  Morale.   Tirtua  be  defined  tobeths 
imiution  of  God,  or  the  effort  of  man  to  attato  to  >  le- 
sembtance  of  hia  original ;  or.  in  otimr  terms,  ■  anison 
and  harmony  of  all  our  principles  and  actions  aecsrd- 
ing  to  reason,  whence  results  the  highest  dqpee  of 
happiness.    Virtue  is  on£,  but  com  pounded  of  four  el- 
ements :  Wisdom,  Courage  or  Constancy,  Tenpei- 
ance,  and  Juatice ;  which  are  otherwise  termed  the 
four  cardinal  virtues.   Sueb  virtuee  he  docribcs  as 
arising  out  of  an  independence  of,  aod  snperiorin  ta, 
the  influence  of  the  aenaea.    In  his  pracdcsl  phUoao- 
phy  IMato  blended  a  right  principle  of  moral  omigatioa 
with  a  apirit  of  gentleness  and  humanity ;  aod  educa- 
tion be  neacribed  aa  a  liberal  cuhivation  and  aioral  dis- 
cipline of  the  mind.   Politica  he  defined  to  be  tbe  ap- 
plication, on  a  great  scale,  of  tbe  lawa  of  manbly;  a 
society  being  composed  of  indMdoala,  and  tbenhn 
under  similsr  obligationa ;  and  Ha  end  to  be  liberty 
and  concord.    In  giving  a  aketcb  of  his  RepoUic,  ai 
govened  according  to  leason.  Plato  had  BCliaobtl* 
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«n  ne  tft  iLe  clianeler  sod  the  political  difficultiss  of 
tok  OrMka,  eonneeiing  at  tb«  mbm  Una  the  diaeo*- 
■iok  of  thia  ■abieci  with  hia  aieuplmiul  opiiiMW  n- 
■pee>ingtheaoai. — Beaut;  h*  eonmmd  to  M  Uie  aan- 
mMc  npmenlclion  of  motal  and  i^^sieal  pariection ; 
sonav«iaentlj  it  ia  ono  with  Trath  and  Qoodaaaa,  and 
iiMpiM  love  which  leada  to  vtitm,  foraiing  what  ia 
a«li«d  Atonic  lof«.   {Tmntmaim,  Mumd^  p.  117.) 

I  General  View  of  Ike  Phlotoj^  of  Plaio. 

It  n^nira^  iodaed,  comidanbto  ItMiwM^  of  the 
biatciy  «f  ^doaoph;  to  appneiate  tha  whole  influance 
which  Plato  haa  azaniaad  npoo  the  human  mind; 
and,  aUl)  more,  a  tborongh  acquaintance  with  hia  worlu 
to  eomprehead  their  real  acope  and  depth.  It  ia, 
tbanCDfe,  not  aniprianw  that  auch  an  eironeona  eati- 
■ata  of  hia  chancier  aMialdg«netallT|H«vail;  aolbat, 
as  SdiltieroMcher  well  obanvca  (Pref.  to  Jntni.  to 
DiaiogMa),  hia  brilliant  paaaagea  ahoold  han  daulad 
the  eyea  of  atodenta  until  tbejr  forgot  that  in  the  Oiind 
of  Plato  tbeae  ware  but  reauag-atooea  and  reliefa  (ne- 
eeaaary  concesaions  to  human  weakoeaa)  to  enable 
tbe  mind  to  ascend  lo  a  far  higher  ranoe  of  thoufat. 
And  jret  there  are  certain  eraa  in  the  history  of  nu- 
man  reason,  in  which  the  operation  of  Platoniam  cornea 
out  in  a  form  too  striking  to  permit  any  doi^t  of  ita 
power  or  disieepect  to  ita  mmm.  It  waa  aomatbing 
more  than  eloquence  and  faney  which  CiMro,  perplexed 
ma  be  aonwtimes  seems  to  be  with  the  dialectical  ma> 
DsaTres  of  Plato,  diacovend  in  those  theoriea  tbrou^ 
which  he  proposed  to  conduct  the  spirit  of  pbiloaophy 
into  Rom*,  it  was  not  mere  isMnnitar  and  abstraction 
sriiidi  iodnead  Um  nhman  m  haataaniam  to  edo^ 
Ua  name,  so  that,  in  theweidBof  Aa^uatiDa(Dr  CVvi/. 
Da,  8,  10),  "recenlmra  ^mput  fhhtofid  nobUini- 
wn,  fH^&HJ  Plato  oeetamiu»  pUenit,  noaurint  te  did 
PanpotetKuauiAMdmUoitMedPUtmiieoa."  Sone- 
thiDg  more  than  ordinanr  reason  (and  so  the  wisest 
Chr^iians  alwaya  tfaoo^)  mnat  ba?e  informed  that 
apbit  whiob,  after  lying  dormant  for  Uvea  cantnries, 
WM  reaoBcitated  in  tha  firat  age  of  ChrisUanily,  and 
entered  into  that  body  of  rationalism  which,  whether 
under  the  name  of  Gnoaticiam  or  the  Alexandrean 
School,  roae  np  by  the  side  of  the  true  faith,  to  wrea- 
tle  with  its  untried  atrengtli,  and  to  bring  out  ita  full 
form,  in  precision,  by  stniggles  with  an  antagooist  like 
ttaalf.  Onea  men,  at  the  ravisal  of  lharttnce,  Plato 
waa  seleeted  as  tlw  leader  of  the  new  philosophical 
spirit,  which  waa  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Romanism, 
and  with  it  the  law  of  Chriattasity.  Wherever  Plato 
haa  led,  be  has  elevated  and  improved  the  human  mind. 
Ho  has  been  fallowed  too  ta — farther  than  the  Chris- 
tian may  fidlow  lum ;  and  many  fatal  errors  have 
been  sheltered  under  his  name.  But  thoaa  which 
have  really  sprung  from  hira  have  been  enora  of  the 
heart;  errors  which  hsTe  not  degraded  human  nature, 
not  stifled  the  principle  of  virtoe.  Even  the  scepti- 
cism of  the  later  acaoemics  offers  no  exception,  for  it 
bad  uo  authority  whatever  in  the  general  prilKiplas  of 
Plato.  Enthusiasm,  mysticism,  and  fanaticism  have 
been  the  extravagances  of  Platmiism ;  coldness,  ma- 
teiialiam,  and  acaptieiam  the  petversiona  of  Ariatotle. 
Each,  when  retained  in  hia  piapas  Mboidinatimi,  baa 
beon  a  nsefnl  serranl  to  tha  eaoae  of  Chriatianity. 
Bat  the  work  which  Plato  has  performed  is  far  higher 
Ibon  that  of  Ariatotle ;  one  baa  drilled  Uia  intellect, 
the  other  disciplined  the  affections ;  one  aided  in  aink- 
ing  deep  the  tmihs  of  Cbristisnity,  end  expanding  its 
Horm,  ih«  other  complicatad  and  antanglad  its  paita  by 
endeavouring  to  radnea  diam  to  ayatem ;  dm  anpplied 
matariala,  tM  other  lent  hiatramente  to  shape  ttwm ; 
one  fairly  met  the  eoaniiea  of  Chriatiamty  npoa  the 
gnmnd  of  reason,  the  other  aeerethr  |pve  way  to 
them  wiibont  deserting  the  alsndard  ef*^ aothority ;  one, 
when  it  rebelled,  rebelled  openly,  and  threw  np  ber- 
•eiee;  the  other  never  rrttuM.  b't  engendered  and 


auf^rtad  complion.   No  men  have  more  uistaki* 
the  nature  of  Plato's  ayatem  than  Uwsa  who  have 
gaidad  it  aa  a  ^leealaliTe  fdiric  aueb  as  men  of  pow^ 
arfal  inldlact  have  wrought  out  at  tunea  in  scboola  and 

cloiaters,  when  the  tranquillity  of  aociety  enabled  then 
to  think,  without  any  necessily  for  action.  Much,  if 
not  all,  of  the  Eastern  philosophy  was  of  this  caste. 
It  sprung  up  like  a  tree  in  the  desert,  very  besutifol 
bat  very  useless,  under  an  atmosphere  fixed  and  change 
less,  perfect  in  all  ita  oatlines  from  the  abeanea  of  any* 
thing  to  disturb  it  Such,  klso,  waa  mneh  of  the  new 
Aleundtean  apeculationa,  until  Julian  tntiugbt  ttaera 
to  bear  practically  upon  the  purification  of  the  Heathen 
polytheism.  Such  also  was  schjiasticism,  and  such 
many  of  the  rival  theories  which  have  since  sprung  op 
in  Germany  under  the  stimulus  of  a  craving  curiosity, 
which  found  nothing  to  do  but  to  think.  We  ahaU, 
however,  never  nn«tsiand  the  vslue  of  Plato's  pbi- 
loaophy, and  atill  lem  the  arrangement  and  depoidance 
of  ita  parts,  without  viewing  it  in  this  light,  as  s  prac* 
tical,  not  a  speculative,  system.  Even  considered  as 
a  revival  of  the  nutdified  doctrine  of  Py  tbagoras,  which, 
Effolrfbly,  ia  the  true  point  of  view,  it  is  atill  practical. 
Pythagoras  waa  full  of  other  thou^ta  than  the  abstract 
relation  of  nambara,  when  be  organized  bia  wondeifnl 
aoeiaty  to  nston  amneUui^  hko  ri^t  goremmeot 
and  religioua  aobordination  in  the  i^ublica  of  Ha^ia 
Grwcia.  He  waa  as  far  from  dreaming  awsv  his  raa« 
aon  in  epipty  metaphyeica,  tboogb  high  and  abstract 
truth  was  a  necessary  condition  of  his  system,  aa  Loy- 
ola wss  from  resting  in  the  subtleties  of  scholastic 
theology  when  he  ereated  bis  singular  polity  for  up- 
holding the  Romamat  faith.  Plato'a  great  oDieet  wee 
man.  He  lived  with  man,  feh  aa  a  man,  neld  in* 
lerconrse  wiib  kinga,  interested  himself  deef^y  in  the 
political  revtriutions  of  Sicily,  was  the  pupil  of  one 
whose  boast  it  was  to  have  uought  down  philoaOphy 
from  heaven  to  earth,  that  it  might  raise  man  up  fn>m 
earth  to  heaven ;  and,  above  all,  be  waa  a  witness  and 
actor  in  the  midst  of  tint  fennent  of  humanity  cxbUiit- 
cd  m  the  damoctaey  of  Athena.  When  sUtes  are  at 
peace  and  property  secure,  and  the  wheels  of  common 
life  move  on  regularly  and  quietly  upon  their  fixed 
lines,  men  with  active  minds  may  sit  and  speculate 
upon  the  stars,  or  analyze  ideas.  But  it  is  not  so  in 
the  sreat  convulsions  of  society.  The  object  con- 
stant^ before  the  eyea  of  Plato  was  tha  ineorponted 
qiirit,  the  fiiya  Sp^ifui  of  human  lawlessness.  (Ae- 
pub.,  6,  p.  S19.)  He  saw  it,  indeed,  in  an  exhausted 
state,  iU  power  passed  away,  iu  splendour  torn  off, 
and  all  the  sores  and  ulcers  (Gorgiat,  p.  109)  which 
other  demagoguea  had  pampered  and  concealed,,  now 
laid  bare  and  beyond  cure.  But  it  was  still  a  specta- 
cle to  absorb  the  mind  of  every  good  and  tboi^gbiful 
man  The  aUte  of  the  Athenian  democracy  is  the 
real  clew  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  It  would  be 
proved,  if  bynotluog  else,  by  one  little  touch  in  the 
Republic.  The  Republic  is  the  summary  of  his  whole 
system,  and  the  keystone  of  all  the  ether  dialoguea  are 
uoiAnmly  let  into  it.  But  the  object  of  the  Republic 
ia  to  exhibit  the  miserv  of  rosn  let  loose  from  law,  and 
to  throw  out  a  general  plan  for  makiiw  him  subject  to 
law,  and  thua  to  perfect  bis  nature.  It  is  exhibited  on 
a  large  scale  in.Uie  person  of  a  slate,  and  in  the  mas- 
terly hiatorical  aketch  with  which,  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  books,  he  draws  the  changes  of  society.  Hav- 
ing painted  in  the  minuteat  detail  the  form  of  a  licen- 
tious democracy,  he  Szea  it  by  the  slightest  allusion 
(it  waa.  perhaps,  all  he  could  haiaid)  on  the  existing 
state  of  Athena ;  and  then  paaaea  on  to  a  frightful 
Mf^ibecy  of  that  tyranny  which  would  ineviubly  f<4- 
low.  All  the  other  dialoguea  bring  na  to  the  Repub- 
lic, and  the  Republic  brings  us  to  this  as  ita  end  ud 
aim.  On  thia  view  every  part  of  bis  system  will  fall 
naturally  into  place.  Even  questions  apparently  far- 
theat  fram  any  practical  intention  are  thus  connected 
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m'Aj  hla  plaii.    If  in  ibe  Sof^iit  b*  iodsIgM  in  tbe 
BOM  tulMlc  utljtM  of  nar  notioB  of  haa§,  it  ia  to 
•vMliwow  the  AiHunmlal  filUef  of  tktt  ne^ihjrctul 
mIwoI  iriiieh  wh  denytog  lU  virtao  MowDDding 
•U  tnilh,  utd  tbui  poismiiig  human  nkton  kt  ita 
MNiie*!  tiid  juatifyiog  the  groMMt  crunea  boUi  of  Um 
Mte  and  of  ita  leuera.    If  he  ratunia  again  and 
■gain  lo  hit  noble  ibearj  of  Idaaa,  it  ta  to  fiir  certain 
innutabla  diaiinetiona  of  right  and  wioDg,  good  and 
nil ;  and  lo  niaa  np  the  mind  to  tbe  cODUmpluion 
of  •  being  of  perfect  goodneaa,  prior  in  eiiaience,  ea- 
petior  in  power,  nnameDable  in  ita  independence  to 
tbeae  fanciea  and  paaiiona  of  DMokind  which  bad  be- 
come,  before  tbe  eye*  of  Plato,  in  individn&la  unbri- 
dled laiti,  and  in  the  aUte  an  ioaanitj  of  tyranny.  If 
io  tbe  Pameoidaa  be  tekea  ua  into  the  obatruaeat 
myeteriee  of  laatqihyaice— the  naton  of  unity  and 
munber— thia  alao  waa  rendered  neceaaeiy,  not  only  to 
obviate  bbieetioo  to  lua  own  tbtory  of  idua,  but  to  fit 
tbe  great  doctrine  of  unity  in  a  Divine  Being — nni^  in 
gooanflae— one  tmth  in  action  and  thought — aaoppoeed 
to  that  polytbeiam  of  rcaaon  which  mtkea  every  man'a 
conacience  hia  god.    It  graf^led  alao  with  a  mfatery 
which  meeta  as  at  tbe  foundation  of  every  deep  theory, 
■ltd  in  Um  fonna  of  every  popular  belief,  in  Chriatianiiy 
M  well  aa  in  beatbaniam ;  a  myatenr  which,  true  io 
itaelf,  ee  wholly  diatinet  from  man,  haa  yet  a  corre- 
eponding  myatery  in  tbe  eonsiituiion  of  the  human 
mind ;  and  which  compelled  even  the  heathen  philoao- 
pber  to  aute  the  aame  aeeming  paradox  for  tbe  very 
HHindation  of  hia  aystem,  which  Chriatianity  lava  down 
at  once  aa  ita  grand  and  all-comprefaeneiTe  doctrine. 
All  unity  innliea  plorality— all  |uiinli^  noet  end  in 
■Dity.   So  mo  tbe  inqniry  in  tbe  Tbevtetoe  into  the 
utnie  of  leience  hoe  no  reaemblaoce  whatarer  in  its 
ebjeet  lo  eny  mere  apecalative  theotiea  of  Kant  or  hia 
fcHowera.   It  waa  a  neceaaary  part  of  that  ayatem 
which  waa  to  become  the  antagonist  of  tbe  Sophists, 
■ad  to  contend  for  the  preeervalion  of  truth  againat 
a  luinoue  acneoaliam  and  empiiiciam,  wbidi  waa  iip- 
ning  all  tbe  foondetiona  of  eocic^.   Even  tbe  aecrn* 
ingly  friTolous  and  oflen  wearieoaie  aubtletiea  wbtcb 
•eeur  in  the  Schist,  the  Entbydemna,  utd  tbe  Politi- 
esa,  are  intended  as  dialectical  eiercisea  for  tbe  pupil 
whom  Plato  is  forming  to  become  the  savioor  and 
goaidian  of  a  state.   Even  tbe  philological  abeoidtliea 
of  the  Cratylua  are  to  be  expbuned  in  tbe  aame  way. 
He  perpetually  auggeaU  tbe  fact  in  tbe  dialognee  them* 
■elves.    And  in  the  Republic  (lib.  7}  be  nives  at  length 
tbe  principles  on  which  they  are  introduced.  Very 
mucD  of  the  plan  ef  his  dialogues,  for  reaeons  which  he 
himself  snppliea,  ia  purposely  left  in  obacurity.  And 
the  test  of  the  atatement  here  made  muat  lie  in  a 
careful  rcferenct  to  the  worka  tbemeelvee.   Bat  it  ie 
nnpoasible  to  believe  that  Plato,  ibe  "  6ral  of  pbikteo- 
[dtera,"  who  made  practical  goodneaa  and  duty  the  one 
great  end  of  Ufe;  whose  wImIo  tuatwry,  aa  well  as  his 
ueoriea,  are  full  of  views,  not  ofspeculalftefancies,  but 
of  practical  improvement  to  society  (Coitnv.,  p.  260) ; 
the  friend  of  Dion,  the  adviser  of  Dionysiua,  the  pupil 
of  Socratea,  the  writer  of  the  Republic  and  the  Lawa ; 
who  recogniaed,  indeed,  intellect  and  truth  aa  necee- 
■uy  conditiona  al  ama**  perfectioii,  but  made  "tbe 
gpod  uid  the  beeoUfnl,"  hu  baert  and  hia  lieetione, 
OB  loling  principle  of  hia  aetioni ;  who  never  looked 
Amn  upon  mioda  baiwalb  him  wilhont  tfainking  of  the 
ta^  of  education,  and  never  raiaed  his  nea  to  that 
image  of  the  De>ty  which  he  had  formed  ftmn  all  ini- 
■mabte  perfection,  without  aeeing  in  it,  not  merely  an 
abatraction  of  intelleek,  unity,  imUty,  etonity,  bat 
goodness,  and  love,  and  justice;  the  Mtker  of  tbe 
world,  because  he  delighted  in  the  happineaa  of  hia 
creatures ;  tbe  Dispenser  of  rewards  beyond  the  grave, 
tbe  Cauae  of  all  good  things  {Rejnib.,  lib.  10),  the  Fa- 
ther and  King  orall :  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
such  a  man,  with  atrong  affections,  conaommate  devo- 
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tion  to  hia  end,  abetdute  eni^  of  piupoee  ncolcatae  m 
all  his  doclrittea,  and  exhibited  in  Ute  ouiltaea  of  hit 
woifc,  ebonld  have  atood  befom  at^  eeene  ef  baaMn^ 
ty,  leaat  of  all  before  the  apeeteele  of  an  AdnisB 
oenocracy,  without  having  hia  whole  acul  posse  wed 
by  man  and  the  relaliooa  of  man,  inalead  of  things  and 
the  relations  of  things ;  thai  he  ahould  have  wasted 
thoee  powers,  ao  elevated  and  ao  pure,  in  idle  sabcje- 
ties ;  that  be  shoold  have  thrown  out  hif  tincier  in 
fragments,  aa  one  whose  life  wma  aimJbea  ;  w  thai, 
wrooght  as  they  are  in  every  liiw  with  ■  coaenBumir 
ait,  linked  together  to  the  otieerving  eye  by  tea  ihsa- 
aaiid  of  tbe  fineet  reticalationa,  they  were  not  intendsd 
aa  a  ayatem ;  and  aa  a  system  will  come  ont  lo  as 
when  tbe  foeue  ia  rightly  adjosied,  and  the  whois  it 
regarded  aa  a  mighty  aflat  lo  elevate  man  Ie  hia  mm- 
lection,  and  Itia  pnfeebon  when  oidy  it  eu  beieaaa^ 
in  a  eoctal  and  politw«l  foim.   We  era  inoal  nxiom 
to  fix  attention  oa  thia  point  (let  it  be  n  feoey— takeir 
aa  byiMHbeaia,  nily  Uy  it),  becanee,  wherever  It  kv 
been  lost  (and  we  cannot  name  tbe  commeotator  vrfas 
baa  wholly  ibund  it),  the  whole  of  Plato'a  works  have 
been  viewed  in  inextricable  coofoaion.    Even  Scfaleier- 
roacber  baa  failed  in  his  clew.    Men  aecm  to  bare 
wandered  abont  aa  in  a  maze ;  here  admtriiig,  there 
perpleied,  there  cooqiletely  at  a  aland.  No  order, 
DO  limita,  DO  end.   Fngmenta  hare  been  dealt  with 
aa  wbolea,  and  wbolea  aa  fragmenta ;  irony  mistakte 
for  eameatnesa,  and  eameatneaa  for  irony ;  play  for  tfas 
fancy  gravely  dealt  with  aa  meditation  for  tbe  msoa, 
and  exerciaea  for  boys  treated  aa  the  eerioua  occupa- 
tion of  mea.   Spariooe  pieces  here  been  admiucd 
which  deeuoyed  sU  conaialeney  ef  thonght.  Doabis 
raised  lo  remove  ernr  er  ranee  csrieeity,  have  ham 
carried  off  ae  final  deciaione,  notil  PhUt,  tbe  vot  dog- 
matist of  philosophy,  haa  been  made  Ibe  ringkedet  ol 
Pyrrbonisu  and  ac^ics.   And  even  tbe  holiest  and 
purest  of  ethics,  which  never  atopped  abort  of  its  ob- 
ect  till  man's  lund  was  witbdiawn  ftom  senae  ami 
lie  heart  ma  fixed  upon  ita  God,  has  bean  eainmniiled 
and  perverted.   Bnt  tA»  this  eesml  poailioa:  leek 
aa  a  philosopher  on  man,  end  on  man,  in  his  whole  per 
ity,  as  a  living,  immoiUl  aeel,  instinct  with  aSeo- 
lion  and  feeling,  which  cannot  test  except  in  beings 
like  himself.   See  bim  vainly  atng^ing  to  realize  that 
BoUe  creation  foe  which  ^le  was  formed  at  first,  and  ta 
raiae  up  s  polity  or  cbnreb  in  tbe  foenktesef  Ua  own 
nature,  ena  from  the  members  of  civil  aoucty  ;  ibcn 
contemplate  the  wreck  of  such  a  plan  in  the  conlsm- 
inated  youth  and  remoraeleea  tyraaiiy  of  the  Atbemaa 
commonwealth ;  all  that  waa  noble  in  ita  nature,  iu 
'*  lion  bean"  and  **  human  reason"  (JZepui.,  lib.  9,  p. 
S46),  "sUrved,  emaciated,  and  degraded;"  and  the 
"  many-beaded  monster  of  ita  paeriona,"  wXntt^aHaw 
^ptfifia, "  bowling  rennd  and  tearing  it  to  ^ecea:"  and 
then  a  new  Iwht  will  fall  npon  Ihe  loeaoiiig  sod  order 
of  these  wtnsa,  which  were  intended  to  do  all  that 
mere  philoeofAy  could  do^-to  raiae  a  eolemn  pretest 
againat  tbe  alns  which  it  witneseed ;  to  overthrow  the 
a^thistries  which  pandered  to  those  corroptiona;  u> 
open  a  nobler  aoene ;  and  to  create  eome  yeaning  for 
ita  sttsinment  in  tboee  few  untabted  miiuu  which  ns- 
tue  had  prapaMd  for  its  ei^oynsat.    Id  liUm  view  si 
will  beolssr:  lbs  grand  close  of  ell  Aa  dish<geii  in 
tbe  RepoUie  sad  Liwa ;  tbe  striking  noda  hi  wlsefa 
all  tbereet  are  worked  into  these  two ;  tbe  oommeMS- 
ment  of  them  in  tbe  Fhisdrus,  and  the  perfect  eonuat- 
ency  of  that  [uece,  in  any  other  view  so  wild  and  bM- 
erogeneoua;  d>e deq>, melancholy  teas  wfaich pervades 
evwy  sUoeion  of  Plato  to  seena  bsfoce  hie  eyee ;  ifat 
anticipation  of  comti^  evil ;  the  snt  of  prtfibetiB  da 
vation  as  he  opens  hie  "dream"  of  that  city  wfaosm 
alt  goodneaa  snould  dwdl — **  vriietber  each  hes  ever 
existed  in  the  infinity  of  days  gone  by,  or  ercn  aoa 
exists  in  the  East  far  from  our  eight  and  kmwlsdgs, 
ot  will  be  jierabsnee  beieefiei"— 4mt  '*  triiiek,  thBej^ 
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it  M  lut  oo  earth,  mutt  have  a  pattern  of  it  laid  up  in 
MaveDt  for  him  who  wiahee  to  behold  it,  and,  beboldiogi 
nwlTM  to  dwell  theic."  (R^ui.,  lib.  8,  p.  349.) 
So  aim  wo  aball  enter. into  the  edncational  cbaracier 
of  hia  wcrka ;  their  high  practical  morality,  tbe  mode 
lb  which  erery  question  ia  carried  up  into  tbe  natora 
of  truth,  and,  throogh  truth,  is  connected  with  vinue ; 
tbe  position  which  theology  oceupiea,  and  the  practical 
aoode  in  which  it  ia  applied  ;  tbe  abaeoce  of  ibose  ab- 
atraet  metaphjsical  •potulatioDs  on  the  nature  of  the 
Deitjr,  into  which  buntan  roaaon  alwaya  lalla  wbeo  it 
aaaljrioa  mental  eoDceptioiia  beyond  wint  practical 
doty  feqoires;  tod  into  which  uw  Neo-PIatobiciue 
did  fall,  and,  still  toon,  Ibe  Gaoatiea,  while  they  boaMed 
of  their  own  ingenuity,  and  ridiculed  Plato  ai  one  who 
bad  not,  like  tium,  penetrated  "  into  the  depths  of  the 
Intelligible  Essence."  {Pmyhyr.,  VU.  Plato,  c.  14.) 
Even  Ibe  form  of  Plato'e  worita  will  derira  new  light 
and  beauty  from  eooaklering  them  aa  inattniiuata  of 
ifutnetitm,  not  vebielea  for  apecuhtion.  The  mode 
in  wbieb  corioai^  ia  roneed  tbe  fraetured  lines  of 
the  dialogoe ;  the  arreetin^  the  attention  by  demand- 
ing an  answer  to  everr  poaiiion ;  the  gradual  i^>ening 
of  difficulties ;  Uie  carrying  of  the  eye  and  imagination 
to  the  truth  by  portiooa  of  broken  winding-ataira  of 
argoment,  leading  to  dark  recesses,  and  ruinously  hung 
x>gether  io  maaeee,  rather  than  the  ttuowipg  open  he- 
me the  raadv  an  easy  ascending  plane,  wbicn  requires 
no  labour  and  •timuUtes  no  uiousht.  So  also  the 
sneeeaaiTe  overthrow  of  opinions ;  the  sudden  starting 
Dp  of  doubts  in  apparently  the  moat  open  ground ;  the 
will  with  which  tn«  drama  of  the  aisoment  is  broken 
op  into  scenee  and  acts,  heightenea  by  a  stage  dec- 
OMion,  and  relieved  with  the  solemn  or  the  grotosotie ; 
dM  rich  malo-diamatie  mytba  which  ao  often  close 
tbem ;  the  ohanetar  of  »Ki«tea  hfanaolf  imbodying 
:ha  attribaios  and  datiea  Of  tho  Greek  eborua ;  the  ao- 
laetioo  <tf  tbe  partiea  among  tho  young ;  the  teats 
irtiich  are  applied  to  ascertain  if  they  poasesa  tbe  qusl- 
kioe  mind  which,  in  tho  Republic  (lib.  7),  are  de- 
dned  to  be  necessary  for  those  who  make  any  pn^- 
feea  in  goodness  ;  the  gradual  dorelopmeot  of  me  sye- 
tero  in  exact  proportion  to  tbe  indns^  ud  ingenuity 
of  tbe  hewer ;  and  the  order  of  the  aceptical  dialogue, 
all  more  or  less  destructive  of  errors  without  any  dec- 
laration of  the  tenth,  and  fonning  series  of  enigmas, 
Io  lead,  like  an  av«ioe  of  ^hiniea,  to  the  grand,  open 
portal  of  tbe  Republic:  all  tbeae  and  many  oUter 
poiDle  will  Msome  a  wbidly  di&rent  character,  whether 
we  consider  Plato'a  woA  as  intended  to  declare  bis 
opinions,  or  sa  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  extrica- 
ting, by  a  tried  and  thoughtful  process,  the  minds  which 
it  was  still  poaaible  to  aave  from  the  folliea,  and  sins, 
f.od  miseries  in  which  tbe  madness  of  tbe  age  and  a 
vieioos  system  of  edncation  were  plunging  diem.  All 
this,  to  persons  who  iMver  read  Plato,  or  read  him 
carelessly  and  contemptuously,  aa  men  io  this  day  do 
mad  wbatevet  they  do  not  nadtratand,  at  tbe  first 
iiapae  will  appear  eza^rated  and  entbuMaatie. 
od  no  answer  can  be  given  baf  a  demand  that  the 
trial  sbonld  be  made,  and  the  hypothesis  taken  as  a 
clew.  If  it  is  false,  it  will  fail.  But  none  whom  wise 
nan  would  wish  to  follow  have  ever  approached  tbe 
BOOM  of  Plato  without  reverrace  and  gntitude.  All 
tmve  bosH  impiaaaed  efpeeially  with  hia  exquialto  skill 
•0  aa  attist  or  constructor  of  bb  woriia  (SeKeitr- 
wkieker,  Introd.  Prtf.) ;  and  none  have  drawn  a  plan 
which  givea  harmony  and  symmetry  to  tbem  all. 
Some  plana,  however,  must  ezisL  If  we  want  to  form 
m  jodgmenl  on  the  grandeur  of  some  vast  cathedral, 
*to  do  not  |dant  ouraelves  in  a  nook,  before  some  dis- 
MN^Mitioned  arch,  or  oat  of  nght  of  tba  eentnl  usle. 
wo  oeek  for  that  point  of  view  in  whica  tbe  boilder 
himoelf  b^ld  it  before  he  commenced  the  worii.  and 
then  tiw  whole  fabric  comes  out.  And  the  illostTBtion 
will  bear  to  be  dwelt  on.   Wbocvei  studies  Plato  it ' 


Ireading  on  holy  ground.  So  heathens  always  felt  Jfc 
So  even  Christianity  confessed.  {Citm.  Alex.,  1,  p 
3d,  3t6.)  And  we  may  stand  among  his  vonerabls 
works  aa  in  a  vast  and  conaecrated  fa^ic ;  vistas  and 
aisles  of  thoughu  openmg  on  every  aide ;  high  tboughls, 
that  raise  tbe  mind  to  heaven ;  pillara,  and  niches,  and 
cella  within  cella,  mixing  in  seeming  confusion,  and  a 
veil  of  tiacery,  and  foliage,  tod  grotesque  imagery 
thrown  over  all,  but  all  rich  with  a  light  streaming 
through  "dim  religious  forms ;"  all  leading  up  to  God; 
all  bleaaed  with  an  effluence  from  Him,  thougo  an  efflu- 
mce  dimmed  and  half  lost  in  the  contaminated  reason 
of  man.  {Britiah  Critic  and  Quarterly  Theol^ieai 
Rtnae,  No.  47,  p.  3, 

TI.  Worlu  of  Plato. 

We  have  thitty-Sve  dialogues  generally  ascribed 
Plato,  and  thirteen  epistles ;  or  fifty-six  dislognee,  if 
we  count  each  book  of  the  Rcpoblic  and  Laws  sep- 
arately. Theae  dialoguea  have  aomewbat  of  a  dra- 
matic form,  and  are  intended  for  the  more  intelligent 
class  of  readers,  and  those  who  are  habituated  to  the 
exercise  of  reflection.  The  brilliant  imagination  of 
the  author  haa  atrewed  upon  them  all  the  flowers  ol 
eloquence,  and  adorned  them  with  all  the  gracea  of  tbe 
Attic  diction ;  and  he  has  fre^juently  interwoven  with 
them  poetic  all^oriee,  and  jpolittcal  and  theological 
fictions.  The  analogy  between  the  dialogues  of  Plato 
and  dramatic  pieces  is  in  many  respects  ao  neat,  that, 
according  to  Diogenes  I^ertius,  a  certain  Thrasyllus 
formed  the  idea  of  dividinf[  them  into  so  many  tetral- 
ogiea.  Still  we  mnst  not  imagine  from  Uiis  that  Plato 
had  proposed  to  himself  to  treat  of  tbe  same  subject  in 
a  series  of  works — Schleiermacber,  the  celebrated 
German  translator  of  Plato,  divides  these  dialogues 
into  four  claases  :  tboee  of  the  fint  elaaa  cemprebend 
the  elementa  of  philosophv  ;  aa  the  Phcdrus,  Protago- 
ras, Parmenides,  Lysis,  Laches,  Charmides,  and  £u. 
thyphron.  In  the  dialogues  of  tho  second  class,  theae 
principles  receive  their  sntlication ;  as  in  the  Gor- 

f;ias,  Tbewtetus,  Meooo,  Eutbydemua,  Sophists,  Po- 
iticus,  Phodon,  and  Philebnt.  Ia  tho  ditloguca  of 
the  third  clasa,  the  inveatisationa  are  of  a  more  pro- 
found character;  aa  the  Tinueus,  Crilias,  Kcpublic, 
and  Lawa.  The  fourth  clasa  comprehends  what  be 
terms  dialoguea  of  circumstance,  as  the  Crito,  and  the 
Defence  of  Socratea.  This  distribution  is  certainly 
an  ingenious  one ;  but,  in  order  to  be  of  toy  real  value 
the  first  three  classes  ought  to  form  also  uree  chroo- 
oloncsl  series,  and  we  ought  thus  to  tee  the  system 
of  Plato  come  into  exisience,  develop  itself,  and  at- 
tain to  maturity  :  this,  however,  is  not  tbe  case. — An- 
other German  writer  (Socher,  iher  Platons  Schriften,- 
l£u7ichen,  1820,  8vo)  proposes  to  group  tbe  disluguei 
in  the  following  manner:  1.  Dialogues  relative  to  the 
trial  and  death  of  Socratea :  the  Euthyphron,  Defence, 
Crito,  Phndrna,  Cratylus :  2.  Dialogues  which  form 
a  kind  of  continuation  to  each  other :  the  Thewtetut, 
Sophists,  Ptoliticus,  Republic,  Timeus,  end  Critits  t 
3.  Ditlogues  directed  against  falae  philosopby  ;  tbe- 
Eothydemus,  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Ion,  Hifmias :  4. 
Dialc»rnes  treating  of  speculative  questions :  tne  Pbv 
don,  Theetetua,  Sophists,  Philebua,  Timaus,  and  Psr- 
menidee :  6.  Dialogues  devoted  to  politics,  or  the  art 
of^vemment:  tba  Politieiu>  Minos,  Republic,  Laws, 
i^omit:  6.  Dialoguea  treating  of  rhetorical  topiea; 
tlw  Goigtas,  Menexenus,  Pbasdnia,  Banquet :  7.  Di* 
aloguet  relative  to  individuals  accustocncd  to  tssooitta 
with  Socrates :  the  Tbeages,  first  Alcibiadea,  Lacbea, 
Tbectetus :  8.  Dialoguea  in  whicb  the  question  is 
discussed,  whether  virtue  can  be  taught :  tbe  Eutby- 
demus,  Protagoras,  and  Menoo :  9>  Dialogaet  in  wUch 
false  opinions  ire  considered :  tbe  Tbewtetoa,  Sodi- 
isls,  Eutbydemua,  Crslylos :  10.  Dialogues,  the  tiuei 
of  whicb  indicate  particular  subjects ;  as  the  Chtrmi* 
dra, oi  of  Moderatioo;  the  Itches,  or  of  Bnveiyi 
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dn  Lysia.  OT  of  Fnendship ;  tb«  EatbTphron,  or  of 
Piely,  &c. — It  will  appeu  fiviD  ibit  cbuificatran,  that 
the  Mine  ditlogut  nay  tbu«  belong  lo  dilTnent  eato- 
fforiea  at  the  aamo  time,  lecording  to  tbe  point  of  riew 
in  which  we  ngaxi  it ;  which  deatroya,  of  eourae,  all 
the  utilitj  of  ihe  arrangetnent. — We  come  now  lo  an> 
other  <iuostion  of  much  greater  importance.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  thirty-five  diiloguea  commooly  at- 
trih  ,ied  to  Plato,  there  are  eight  watch  the  nnanimoua 
•f  iniona  of  the  ^mmariana,  ei  the  commencement  of 
•ur  tt4,  bta  rejected  as  apariona.  In  the  nnnber, 
aowerez,  of  tbe  thirtj-fiTe,  there  are  Beveral,  of  the  «a- 
tlwnticil)  of  which  doable  hare  been  entertained  from 
lime  to  time,  until,  in  our  own  daya,  tbe  rigid  criticiam 
c4  Germany  hu  nndotUkeo  Vt  diminate  a  large  num- 
ber of  ^eae  dialogoea  from  the  liat  of  tbe  worlu  of 
Plato.  Four  writera,  in  Mrttcular,  hare  tamed  their 
attention  to  tbia  auhject :  Tennemaon,  Schleiernwcher, 
Aat,  and  Soeher.  (TemiciMiui.  Sj/HMm  itr  PAitow* 
dkeii  PkSo$opkitt  4  vola.  8to,  ITm.—SckUiermtektr, 
Platoiu  Wtrke,  8  vole.  Bro,  Berlin,  1817-88  — ^tf, 
Plaiatu  Lebm  vnd  Sekrifitn,  Leipzig,  1816,  8to. — 
Sexhtr,  vberPlatoiu  Schrijltn,  Munchen,  IBSO,  Bto.) 
To  tbcae  may  be  added  Thiench,  the  author  of  an  able 
criticiam  on  tbe  work  of  Ast  {Jahrbuch  der  lAterttiur., 
Wxen.,  181^  vol.  8,  p.  59,  atqq.).  What  rendera  the 
deciaion  of  tbia  queation  pecoliarly  difliculi  ia,  that,  of 
the  writera  eontempmuy  with  Plato,  Xcnopbon  alone 
remaiiia  to  na,  and  M  nnkoa  no  mention  of  htm.  Ar- 
ialotle,  his  diaciple,  refera  hot  aeldom  lo  hii  master'a 
dialoguea:  sometimes  he  mentions  bis  opiniona,  but 
always  under  the  name  of  Socrates,  and  that,  too,  when 
be  even  refera  to  dialogoea  in  which  the  laat-mention- 
ed  philoaopher  ia  not  one  of  the  ioterlocuiora,  as  in  the 
Lawa.  All  the  works  of  tbe  pbiloeophcrs  of  the  three 
following  centuries  are  lost,  down  to  Dionjraiua  of 
Halieamaaaua,  who  ia  one  of  the  principal  autbwitiea 
in  Ihia  inquiry.  Tbe  nTtmber  of  witnessea  inereaiea 
Tcry  ci'naiderably  after  this ;  bat  they  lived  at  a  period 
when  ibat  speciea  of  criticism  which  ia  able  to  aepar- 
ftte  the  false  from  the  troe  waa  aa  yet  completely  un- 
known. Hie  claasifieation  of  Twaayllue  mikea  oa 
acqnainted  with  the  opinion  of  the  fframmariane  iriT  his 
time,  relative  to  tbe  authenticity  m  the  dialogues  of 
Plate :  thoae  which  he  excludea  from  hia  categories 
were  regarded  aa  aupposititious,  but  we  are  unacquaint- 
ed wjih  the  grounda  on  which  tbe  claim  of  legitimacy 
wu  allowed  to  the  real,  unleaa  it  be  that  the  claim  in 
their  eaae  wae  nem  coMoeted.  Amid  ihia  amy  of 
negative  authorities,  Aat,  who  of  all  the  nodenis 
hi«  puahed  hia  aceptkiam  on  thia  bead  the  farUieat, 
thinks  that  the  only  one  deserving  of  being  combated 
is  that  of  Anstotle,  and  he  endeavours  to  destroy  tbe 
weight  of  his  testimony  by  denying  Aristotle  any  au- 
thonty  in  matters  of  criticiam.  But  can  any  one  for  a 
moment  imagine  Uitt  a  man  of  high  intcUectiul  en- 
dowmenta,  after  havhig  passed  twenty  ^ra  of  bra  life 
with  Plato,  onild  be  so  grossly  deceived  respecting 
tbe  works  of  hia  muter!  Admitting,  too,  tbe  possi- 
bility that  one  so  eminently  gifted  with  discernment 
aod  taate  could  miitak«  to  such  a  degree  the  atyle  of 
'fA*  maater,  is  it  st  all  probable  that  he  could  have  been 
deceived  also  as  to  the  fact  whether  Plato  did  com- 
pose such  or  such  a  work!  Afler  havinfr  rid  himself 
m  this  Dnsattsftctory  manner  of  the  testimony  ttf  Arit- 
tstle,  Aat,  acknowledging  the  aathority  of  fourteen  dia- 
logues, attacks  at  the  same  time  tbe  remaining  twenty- 
one  by  arguments  deduced  from  the  style  in  woich  they 
■re  written.  He  finds  them  inferior  in  this  point  of 
view  to  the  others,  and  againat  aome  no  doubt  the 
eharae  will  bold  good ;  hot  the  question  may  fairly  be 
•skcS  in  reply,  wEelher  •  writer,  in  othn  reqiecta  claas- 
K,  ought,  in  all  his  prodnetions,  to  atltin  to  that  perfec- 
tion which  he  appears  to  bsve  reached  in  some  1  Most 
of  the  argumenta  advanced  by  Ast  have  been  refuted 
hv  Tbierach  and  Soeher.   The  Utter  writor,  howflm, 
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In  assigninz  to  Vitiit  the  greetor  put  df  tbe  dialogues 
which  Schieiermacber  via  Aat  comidv  ^tuioas,  is 
unwilling  himself  to  ■elmowledgo  the  LegiUmaq  of  tin 
Sopbiata,  Politiens,  sod  Pannenidee. — Another  mla^ 
eating  question  ia  that  which  baa  jefarenee  lo  ihe 
chroDological  order  of  the  dialoguea.    This  ques^ 
has  a  double  aspect :  it  regards  both  tbe  time  wba 
the  dklogaa  is  supposed  to  nave  taken  place,  and  that 
when  the  author  is  thought  to  bsvc  compoeec  it  It 
is  ofton  impossible  to  fix  the  former  of  toese  pericds, 
by  reason  of  tbe  numerous  aoacbronisms  with  which 
Plato  is  justly  chargeable;   So  naraenms,  indeed,  are 
they,  ttist  we  are  tmipted  lo  believe  that  Plato  attac* 
ed  no  importance  whatever  to  tbe  ginng  an  air  of  his 
toric  probability  to  hia  dialo^ea.   TIm  second  perio^ 
that  of  their  composition,  is  important  ia  a  diflmot 
point  of  view ;  for,  were  it  poaaible  to  fix  with  csi- 
tainty  tbe  time  wben  each  dialogue  was  written,  aa^ 
thas  to  dttcmina  tbe  ^lonolagieBl  uder  of  the  wfasb 
colleottoa.  we  would  be  mneh  Mttor  able  to  miA  ife 
developmeiii  of  his  syslam.    We  must  bear  in  miii^ 
however,  that  the  historical  dsia  afibided  by  any  ona 
diahigue  ia  often  insulEcient  for  fixing  tbe  {miod  wliea 
it  waa  written,  because  Plato  ia  very  negl^ot  in  point 
of  chronology  — The  literary  life  of  Plato  oas  be<»  d» 
vided  into  lour  periodi :  tbe  fint  end*  with  the  dosth 
of  Socratea,  and  leechea  to  Uie  thirtieth  year  «(  Pla- 
to's life  ;  tbe  accond  eiteoda  to  the  fbnndtif  tt  tbe 
Academy,  or  Plato'a  fortieth  year;  tbe  tfaitd  eatbncea 
tbe  maturitv  of  bis  life,  or  aboet  twenty  yean ;  tbe 
foorth  hia  old  age,  also  of  twenty  ycua. — To  tbe  first 
of  these  periods  belong  the  four  dialogues  in  tAoA 
ref«reneo  is  made  to  tlw  trial  ai>d  death  of  Soerales, 
such  as  lbs  Euthyphron,  Crito,  Defence  of  Sociatea, 
and  Phmlo.    Soeher  is  undoublcdly  rigbt  in  conjec- 
turing that  thia  latter  waa  written  immediately  aftei 
tbe  death  of  Socrates.  Tbe  reasons        by  Sehleieib 
macher  for  placing  it  in  a  latw  pnvoA  an  pwij 
apeculative,  and  adranced  merely  for  the  puipoae  M 
anpporting  his  system. — In  the  aame  period,  and  even 
pnot  to  the  four  dialogoea  just  named,  are  ranged  tbe 
Tbeeges,  on*  of  tbo  first  of  Flam's  prodociioai^  tho 
LaehM,  firaUAIeihiadee,  Hippan^na,  Minos,  Rivals, 
Cbarmidea,  Ijaia,  second  HiMtisa,  Cliuq^bon,  Craty- 
lus,  and  Meno,  supposing  ail  umb  to  be  the  composi- 
tions of  Plato.  — Ten  dialoguea  are  placed  in  tbe  aee- 
ond  period,  either  because  tbey  contain  aome  chrono- 
logical parttcoler  which  enables  na  to  assign  tbem  lo 
tbe  tioM  that  inlerrened  between  tbe  deatft  «(  See- 
rales  and  the  founding  of  the  Academy ;  or  because, 
though  WBBting  eoch  an  index  of  their  age,  tbey  auS 
evidently  belong  to  Utis  period.    Id  all  tneee  ptodoc- 
tiooB,  Plato  appeara  to  have  had  for  bis  object  the  coo- 
tinuation  of  the  enterprise  which  had  been  intenvpled. 
by  tbe  death  of  Soeratea.  namely,  the  war  against  the 
Sopbiata.   'niese  dialoguea  ate  the  Ion,  Enttqfdemoib 
the  first  Hippiaa,  the  Protagoras,  Gkwgias,  Tbeatetoa, 
Sophiat,  Politteua,  Parmenides,  uid  Pbilelnis. — AH  the 
other  diah^ca  of  Plato,  excepting  tbe  Tmmm  snd 
Critias,  namely,  the  I%sdrna,  MenAzeniM,  Banquet, 
Republic,  were  written  by  him  in  tbe  poime  of  his  Itfe, 
and  before  age  bad  impaired  his  meotal  powers,  or 
durii^  the  twenty  yeara  in  which  be  directed  iheAcad- 
emy.   In  the  fourth  period,  Plato  wrote  Ibe  letters  that 
bate  eome  down  to  u*  (nppomig  that  thv*  arc  aeto- 
alljr  bts),  hia  great  ifork  on  ibe  laws,  and  tbe  two  ^ 
logoea  entitml  Timens  and  Critiaa.  — We  wiH  now 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  tbe  mdividnal  ptodue- 
tiona  of  the  philosopher,  premising  tint  roost  of  tbe 
Platonic  dialoguea  have,  aa  wiH  presently  be  perceived, 
a  douUe  tiUe.   Tbe  former  of  these  is  cotnmoaly  the 
name  ctf  tbe  indiridoal  who  hears  ibe  meet  pmnwiecl 
part  in  tbo  dialogoe ;  the  aeeond  is  tbe  additisn  of 
emie  letcr  hand,  and  has  reference  to  the  contents  ol 
the  dial^e  itselft    As  these  contenta,  however,  ate, 
(at  the  moat  pan,  t«j  dimsified  hi  their  oalaie.  thii 
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•ec  and  class  of  tUlsa  an  frcqoently  tpt  to  mialud  Uw  cm- 
lul  observer.  (Wclf,  ad  Sympoa.,  p.86,«9f. — Att, 
ad  Repvh.,  p.  Z\^.—Morgmttmi^ad S«fvi.,  p.  S9.>— 
TIm  works  of  I^to.  tbeo,  are  u  follows :  1.  llpura}^ 
^y^Zo^toTfUt*' Protagoraa,ort\e  Sophutt."  This 
diatogne,  *  thef'ttamre  of  Plato,  is  directed  sninst 
*he  sopbiita,  who  afe  described  ii  it  as  exceedingly 
unfit  either  to  impart  knowledge  of  vittne  to  others,  or 
to  iospite  them  with  the  desire  of  practiaing  iu  Pro- 
tagotma,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  this  class  of 
hiloeoi^n,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue, 
is  made  to  appear  t  model  of  eliarlataturie,  had  unrt- 
vad  at  Athens.  A  certain  Hippoeratee,  unwilling  to 
kwe  so  favoorabte  an  opportunity  of  receiving  iDstme. 
tim,  reqnests  Socrates  to  present  him  to  the  sophist. 
Socrates  consents,  but  first  impresses  Hippocrates  with 
the  propriety  of  his  aseerlaining  the  true  nature  of  the 
science  which  this  stranger  has  brought  with  him,  be- 
iiore  he  ventures  to  become  one  of  hts  pupils.  Tlay, 
in  coDseqaence,  pay  a  visit  to  Protagoras,  and  find  fain 
■nrroonded  by  a  numerous  and  brifliant  auditory.  A 
ndloqoy  thereapon  begins  between  the  sophist  wd 
Socratea,  in  which  Prodicus  and  Hippias,  friends  of 
the  fomaer,  also  bear  a  part.  The  object  of  Protago- 
ras is  to  show  the  possibility  of  learning  virtue  as  one 
learns  an  art  or  exercise ;  but  the  gaestiona  put  by 
Socrates  embarrass  bim  to  sncfa  a  decree,  and  the  an- 
swers  be  makes  from  lime  to  lime  involve  him  in  eo  many 
eontradieliona,  that  the  futility  of  ihe  pretended  science 
of  the  sophists  becomes  fully  apparent.  No  little  mis- 
take has  been  caused  by  giving  to  the  term  "  aophist" 
a  wrong  etymological  signification.  It  does  not  mean 
what  is  denoted  by  the  word  in  English,  artful  and  il- 
logical reasoners :  the  Sophists  were  the  persons  who 
pnfeased  ta  watt  othert  mtt.  Tbey  were  the  ereat 
matnicters.  Undotibtedly  the  office  tbey  assumed  im- 
l^ied  their  own  personal  wiadom ;  and  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  appearances  witboat  any  real  stock  of 
knowledge,  coupled  with  the  principle  of  pleasing  vritb- 
out  any  regard  to  truth,  seduced  them  into  the  hsbits 
of  ingenious  trickery  which  have  since  been  known  by 
tbeir  aeiae.  But,  as  Protagoras  himself  states,  it  wss 
as  the  original  introdocers  of  a  wholly  now  scbemo  of 
edofsaUon  that  tbey  took  their  sUnd,  nude  their  money, 
and  incurred,  in  no  few  instances,  the  odinm  of  politi- 
cal innovators.  In  this  light  tbey  were  regarded  by 
Plato.  Nothing  could  be  more  tempting  ths^  the  con- 
dition of  the  youth  of  Athens,  for  clever,  conceited, 
ambitiooB  men,  by  their  own  theory  diaeumbered  of  a 
conscience,  and  obliged,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  provide 
fiir  their  own  indulgences,  to  undertake  the  task  of  fit- 
ting them  for  thoae  public  duties  of  life  which  in  a 
Grecian  democracy  occupied  the  whole  field  of  action. 
And  rhetoric,  as  IM  main  engine  of  political  eminence, 
they  were  thorousbly  capable  of  teaching.  The  habit 
of  disputation,  wnicn  sent  Hippias  every  year  to  the 
Olympic  games,  to  challenge  a  run  upon  his  pantologi- 
eal  budget,  ei»d  to  iminovise  on  all  possible  ^fneslions ; 
just  as  scholaslicism,  in  the  middle  ages,  sent  seholBra 
up  and  down  Europe,  to  jwst  tbeir  tbemes  and  syllogisms 
St  the  gates  of  universities,  had  given  them  s  thorotuh 
eommmid,  not  over  language  alone,  but  over  all  the 
arts  of  concealing  ignorance  and  misleading  weakness 
which  were  necessary  to  a  popular  demagogue.  Lan- 
guage, as  the  instrument «  power  over  minds ;  lan- 
guage, as  the  imperfect  roeaiom  of  commonicaiing 
ideas,  and,  therefore,  the  readiest  means  of  mixing  and 
emb«xting  them  in  the  transfer;  language,  as  the  srt 
of  pleasing  ;  language,  as  tha  never-faihog  aubject  for 
etynr  ological  ingenuity  to  anatomize  ;  language,  again, 
aa  thi  natural  transcript  of  the  human  mind,  ana  the 
human  mind  in  that  low,  vulgar  form,  in  which  alone 
a  popular  leader  or  an  eipedieDcy-philosopber  can  see 
it,  or  widi  to  see  it ;  language,  in  all  these  li^ts,  was 
IB  tbe  sophists  everyUnng.  It  vrns  tlmr  stock  in  trade ; 
Ao  aostmni  tbey  offtrsd  for  sale,  the  mdy,  onUusb- 


ing  witness  to  all  their  parsdoxes.  Heitca  tbe  pmmi 
inence  given  in  so  uiany  of  Plato's  dialogoes  to  the  sol^ 
jeet  mUaga^ ;  and  e^ecially  tbe  onvBiiable  cmi- 
nexion  between  tbe  pracueal  abuse  of  rfaetorie  and 
metspbysicsl  discussions  on  ihe  nature  of  pleasure  and 
of  troth.  This  is  also  the  key  to  tbe  Cratylun,  a  dia- 
logue  which,  by  the  most  singular  misconception,  has 
bMn  searched  by  Greek  critics  for  etymologies,  but 
which  is,  in  reality,  a  serious  extravaganza,  to  eyposo 
the  Htmw-Tookism  of  tbe  day,  and  iu  connexion  w-.lta 
the  metaphysica .  of  sophisiiy.  0riiuh  Critic  «n4 
QuarleHy  Theelegieal  Smew,  No  47,  p.  31,  sef.)— 
Tbe  Protagoras  shows  that  Plato,  wholly  engrossed 
with  tbe  philosophical  topics  which  he  mskes  SoeralM 
and  his  interlocutors  discuss,  troublts  himself  but  lit- 
tle about  guarding  aninat  anachronisms.  In  this  dia- 
logue Penclea  aiid  £is  two  sons  are  still  living,  a  cir 
cumstanee  which  necessarily  supposes  the  era  of  tbe 
piece  to  have  been  prior  to  B.C.  4S>  ;  and  ye^  at  tba 
same  time,  we  see,  in  tbe couraeof  this  same  dialogoe^ 
that  the  rich  Calliaa  baa  already  lost  his  father  Hippon- 
icus.  Now  we  know,  from  a  passage  in  the  orator  An- 
docides,  that  Hipponicus  wss  killed  in  Oie  battle  of 
Delium,  or  B.C.  4S4.  Thus  Plato  makes  Pericles  to 
have  died  five  or  six  years  too  late,  or  Hipponicua  five 
or  six  years  too  early.  {Journal  de*  Sopaxs,  1820,  p 
678.)— 2.  ^ai6po(,  4  irepl  to6  koXoS,  "Phadnu,  «t 
eeneermng  Beavty,"  litis  dialogue  is  a  sort  of  con 
linuation  of  Ibe  preceding.  In  the  Protagoras,  Plato 
shows  that  the  sophists  were  bad  guides  to  conduct  one 
along  the  path  to  virtue,  since  they  were  unacquainted 
with  it  themselves ;  and  now,  in  the  Phedrua,  he 
charactenzea  their  rhetoric  as  a  futile  art.  Hvniscb, 
however,  jgives  a  more  general  explanation  of  tbe  ob- 
ject of  this  dialogue.  (Iwita  Amaloritu,  Grace,  «L 
Hamtch.  JVcimaM  est  Commentatio  ie  auetore  «rs> 
ftofiu,  ufrwR  Lyeia  »U  «n  P^0Ki#,  lApe.,  1137.) 
This  dialogue  was  composed,  according  to  Sta'baum, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  98th  Olympiad.  {Stallt  ,Die- 
jnttoHo  d£  Platotiie  viia,  &e.,  p.  26.)  It  may  be  regard* 
ed  as  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  has  a 
praelieal,  the  other  a  theoretical  tendency.  In  tba 
first  of  these  Plato  prores  bis  theds  by  an  eiample. 
namely,  by  a  discourse  on  love  or  beauty,  eompoaad 
by  Lysias,  who  bad  just  left  the  school  of  tbe  sophists, 
and  to  which  Socrates  opposes  one  on  the  same  sub- 
ject :  in  the  second  part,  the  principles  and  rules  of 
tile  so[diiats  are  examined.  It  is  in  this  dialogue  that 
vre  remark  for  the  first  lime  that  Uwiding  of  the  So- 
cratie  riuloso|%  with  the  dogmas  of  the  schools  of 
Ionia,  Elea,  and  Italy,  which  characterizes  tbe  system 
of  Plato.  These  dogmas  are,  that  of  a  previous  sUte 
of  existence,  the  reminiscences  of  which  are  the  source^ 
of  all  our  knowledge  ;  that  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul ;  that  of  the  three  virtues,  or  energies  of  the  eonl 
(AoytariKov,  9vfUK6vi  'EiriBvmiTucm).  The  Ph»> 
druB  is  61]ed  with  poetry,  and  the  discourse  on  Love, 
put  in  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  is  almoat  a  continnal 
parody  on  Homer.  Whether  this  diaeoursa  on  Love  or 
Beauty,  mentioned  in  this  dialogue,  was  actually  a  pro- 
doction  of  Lysias,  is  a  question  which  Henisch  has 
made  ^  suhject  of  a  separate  disserution,  and  for  tbo 
affirmative  of  which  he  gives  his  sufTrage.  (Compsro 
Boekhf  ad  Plat.  Minotm,  p.  182.— Von  Heusde,  IniL 
Platon.,  vol.  1,  p.  101.)— -3.  Topjtac,  i)  vepl  Tfrap*' 
jtflf,  "  Gorgiae,  or  cencendr>g  Rketme."  Rhetoric, 
which  in  the  Phadrua  has  been  considered  as  an  srt, 
is  regarded  in  the  Gorgisa  in  a  political  point  of  view. 
Socrates  disputes  with  Gorgias,  the  rhetor  Polus.  uA 
Callicles,  on  the  utility  of  the  science  under  this  latter 
aspect :  ha  represents  it  ss  dangerous,  because,  in- 
stead of  proposing  to  itself,  ss  iU  only  objecl,  the  trl- 
um[j|oftnith,  it  is  mostly  employed  for  the  purpose  ol 
gaining  the  sofirages  of  (be  multitude. — In  this  dia* 
logue  Plato  not  only  atucka  the  sophists,  whose  po 
liMal  iafloMca  is  depictad  as  peniicioos  to  iho  lepub 
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Ho,  Ui  alw  Um  «BeDiM  ud  calwaokton  af  Somiw, 
■nd  eren  011117  of  llw  idtHtctM*  mm  wbom  Athen 
had  pradneod,  eapccialljr  Pericl**.  Wb«t  dmmI  of  •II, 
bowBTar,  chanctmiM  tbia  pmduciion,  ia,  that  Socn- 
t«s  does  not  pursue  hit  ordinary  moibod  of  qoMtion  and 
anawor ;  he  prononooea,  on  tba  costraij,  connected 
dtacouraca ;  and,  far  from  uMftly  atating  doubta,  he 
expreMcs  bis  sentinenta  in  clear  and  precise  terma. 
Ia  gonenl,  tbeie  reign*  in  this  dialogue  a  more  scrioaa 
taw  tfau  that  which  pervMlee  the  two  previoua  one*, 
■od  Imb  of  Irony.  Bat  the  piece  of  the  ktter  ia  snp- 
^iod  bjr  ■  eauatk  kind  of  manner,  which  is  not  found 
ai  the  otben.  According  to  Stallbauni,  this  dialogue 
waa  written  not  long  sAet  413  B.C.  A  writer  in  the 
Jena  Review  conttoTeKs  tbia  opinion.  (SteUiavm, 
si  PjUbi^  p.  xi  —JenMAUgem.  Lit.  Zat.,  18SS,  No. 
1M.>— 4.  *afduv,  4  mut  t«z4Cr  '^PhMim^  or  cnu 
mrmng  ike  SwL"  Thia  dlak^  ia  one  of  the  moal 
remarkable  of  those  that  beer  tb*  "aine  of  Plato.  The 
inteilocators  are  Phsdon,  the  autiaequent  founder  of 
the  school  of  Elii,  and  Ecfaecrates.  The  former  of 
these  gives  the  latter  an  aeeoont  of  all  that  haM>ened 
lowarda  the  close  of  Socrates'  liie,  and  relates  the  con- 
versation of  this  philosopher  with  Cebei  and  Simmiaa. 
Socrates  nndenwea  to  jmn  the  immortali^  of  the 
•out  by  its  s|Hritoalit]r ;  and  we  have  here  the  first 
tncea  of  a  demonstratimi,  which  modem  philosophy, 
UDder  the  guidance  of  rsTelation,  has  carried  on  to  so 
ancceBsfol  a  resnlt.  The  doctrine  which  Plato  here 
pnta  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates  ia  not  entireW  pure ; 
It  ia  Biiislgaoiated  with  tbe  Pytbagoraan  bypotheajs  of 
the  tnetempajcboeis,  and  with  all  sorta  of  f^les  bor- 
towed  from  the  Greek  mythology. — ^The  Phwdon  is 
regarded  by  all  critica  as  ooe  of  tbe  dialeguea  of  Plato 
reepecting  the  authenticitj  of  which  not  tbe  least 
doubt  can  be  raised.  And  yet.  if  we  are  to  believe 
an  epiffrani  in  the  Anthology  (Epidict.,  n.  969,  An- 
thai.  Pal.;  I.  44.  Am/AoT  Plan.),  tbe  celebrated 
PaiMDtius  rejected  it  as  au|^iosititious.  It  is  most 
|«obablet  bmraver,  diat  tbe  antbor  of  tbe  epigram 
n  i|ueation  mistoirit  the  stnaa  of  Uie  paaaage  in  which 
Puatiua  apoke  of  the  Pbwdon,  end  that  the  phi- 
looopber  merrif  meant  to  say  that  Puto  puts  mto 
the  mouth  of  Socntea  a  doctrine  which  be,  Pan»- 
tius,  did  not  admit;  hi  we  know  from  Cicero  that 
Panetius  differed  in  this  point  from  the  teneta  of  Ple- 
ti.  (Tiue.Dup.,  l,V».)—6.QtatTr^,^irmiini9- 
T^/t^C,  "  Thealetiu,  or  eoneenaif  Seieneer  Tie 
geometer,  Theodorus  of  Cyrene,  his  pupil  TbeBtelui, 
and  Socrates,  are  the  interlocutors  in  this  dialogue : 
the  subject  diacuaeed  ta  the  nature  of  science.  Socra- 
tes, assuming  the  character  of  ignorance,  and  compa- 
ring himself  to  a  midwife,  pretends  that  all  hia  wisdom 
ia  limited  to  the  aiding  of  others  in  giving  birth  to  their 
ideaa.  Under  this  pretext  he  refuses  to  define  sci- 
ence ;  and  jet,  at  ibe  ssme  time,  he  shows  tbe  inad- 
miaaibibty  of  all  the  definitions  given  by  HieBtetua. 
This  dialogue  is  s  kind  of  sportive  dialectics,  and  leads 
to  no  positive  result.  In  it  Plato,  as  usual,  combats 
the  sophista ;  be  turns  bis  arms,  too.  against  all  the 
schools  that  had  been  produced  from  the  Socratic, 
namely,  the  Megarie.  Cynic,  and  Cyrenaic :  he  attacka, 
ia  particular,  the  dodistic  ajatem  of  Horaclitua. — 8. 
Zo^iTT^.  4  ^tp^  n>i)  Amc,  "  Tkt  SopUttt  or  eon* 
tetning  iktU  tohiek  ezuU.**  This  dialogue  is  a  con- 
tinuation, as  it  were,  of  the  preceding.  After  having 
abown,  in  tbe  Tbastetus,  that  there  exists  no  science 
rirtained  through  tbe  medium  of  the  senses,  Plato  here 
examines  the  contrary  doctrine,  msintaioed  by  the  Ele- 
atie  adwel,  namely,  that  of  •ztatanca,  and  ahowa  iM 
inadmiaaibility.  Ahboogfa  the  aubjeet  of  thia  dialogue 
ie  speculative  and  sbatract  m  Us  nsture,  Plato  never- 
tbeless  has  succeeded  in  imparting  to  it  a  pleasing  and 
Varied  air,  and  has  sprinkled  it  with  many  satirical  *1- 
bisions :  the  greater  part  of  tbeae  last,  however,  are 
jMt  for  ua,  from  oor  limited  ac^oaintance  with  I  he 


efieanataneoe  to  wbic%  tbey  tefor^T.  HeXntmr,  # 
ir^  PoBiXeiot,  "  The  StatemMn,  or  cewenwif  UU 
Govermng."  The  reeeaicbea  coounenced  la 
thelliestetaa  ami  Sopitist  are  applied  in  this  dislogai 
to  the  ease  of  tbe  statesman.  We  are  here  made  ic- 
Quainted  with  Plato's  ideas  reapectaig  Providence,  a 
the  msnner  in  which  God  governs  the  worU,  as  w«( 
as  reapecting  tbe  changes  which  (he  latter  has  niidci- 
gone.  We  see  in  it  also  bis  opinion  on  the  di&reol 
Mms  of  government,  among  which  be  pv«s  the  prat 
eraico  to  that  in  which  t^  power  is  vested  in  tin 
bands  of  a  single  person.  I^is  dialogue  contains  is 
Oriental  mythus,  according  to  which  tbe  Deity  takgi 
rest  at  certain  periods,  and  4^ing  thia  time  afaudiNii 
lo  chance  tbe  government  of  the  world.  Such  a  doo 
trine  being  unworthy  of  Plato,  Socher  tfainJu  that  tUi 
dialogue,  aa  well  aa  tbe  Sophist,  cannot  bo  n^sidei 
as  bis.  And  yet  they  most,  in  that  event,  bave  bent 
produced  by  some  contcmporuy,  since  Aristotle  cita 
tbe  present  dialogue,  though  in  truth  without  assigii- 
ing  It  to  Plato  hj  name.— nap/itvU^^,  i  xcpi  16- 
eav,  "  Parmenidei,  or  eonceming  Ideas."  This  dia- 
logue ia  a  kind  of  appendage  to  the  three  that  precede. 
As  in  these  tbe  Um  dialectics  of  tbo  Muatic  school 
hsd  been  refuted,  so  in  this  Panneoides,  the  bead  of 
the  true  dialectic  system,  comes  forward  to  support  hia 
doctrine  of  absolilte  unity,  and  does  it  with  grut  force 
of  reasoning.  The  Psnnenides  is  tbe  most  difficult 
of  all  Plato'a  works,  as  well  from  the  abstract  to[»ca 
and  meupbysical  subtletiea  discussed  in  it.  as  becaue 
the  author  ia  driven  lo  the  necessity  of  emplojiog 
tsrms  either  entirely  new,  or  else  little  used,  in  treat- 
ii^  of  metteia  on  which  no  witter  bed  aa  yet  exo- 
eised  bis  pen.  Tbe  Pannenides  leads  to  do  poaithit 
result :  it  us  merely  for  ita  end  tbe  demonsttatioD  of 
certab  ptopositious  of  a  philosophical  nature  ;  and  it 
tenda  etuely  to  exercise  the  mind  in  metaphysical  spec- 
ulation, and  to  show,  by  an  example,  (ha  true  dialectic 
method.  It  ia  uncettam,  however,  whether  we  hare 
the  end  of  this  production.  Tbe  Fuaenidea  baa  a 
fonn  entirely  pbilosoi^,  and  without  any  dnmarie 
movement  The  chsitctera  of  (ho  seveial  interioeo- 
tora  aie  not  aa  diatineUy  mariced  as  in  the  other  dia- 
logues. Socrates  appears  in  it  as  a  very  young  per- 
son, and  as  one  just  beginning  to  turn  his  stteotioa  to 
[Ailoaopbical  subjects,  end  to  wbom  msny  of  tbe  ptop- 
oaitioM  ot  tbe  schools  are  aa  yet  new.  It  baa  ben 
infeired  from  thia  cireumslanco  that  Plato  wished  t« 
give  credit  to  the  tradition  that  Socrates  had  seen  Pax- 
menides  in  his  youth.  Socher  rejects  Ihia  dial<^|ue, 
together  with  the  two  that  immediately  follow.  (Con- 
suTl  Sclmidit  Pamenida  alt  iialtJaUcha  Kiautwtrk 
dargutdU,  Berlin,  ISSl.  —  Goetz,  C7eiers.  iet  Par- 
men.,  pt.  iv.  p.  107.) — 9.  KparvXa^,  4  *cpt  ivefien» 
/tpdoniTOf,  "  Cratyiut,  or  concerning  the  Correct  Uu 
of  Worda  "  This  dialogue  ia  written  in  ridicula  of 
the  etymologies  to  which  tbe  aophists  aUacbed  so 
much  importance  aa  to  make  use  of  them  for  deiaoo- 
atratione  with  which  to  aupport  their  proposiiioaa. 
Tbey  oren  went  so  far  aa  to  assert  that  we  may  leus 
the  nature  of  objecta  from  tbe  words  by  which  they 
are  deaignated.  inasmuch  aa  a  perfect  eccordaoc*  pro- 
vailed  between  each  thing  in  nature,  and  tbe  appelb- 
Uon  by  which  it  waa  known.  Agreeing  in  the  mam 
principle,  tbey  made  of  it  applicatioaa  widely  difletent 
m  their  itatore.  Tbe  adherents  of  the  Eleuie  school 
pretended  that  tbe  aothots  of  language,  in  tbur  invcn- 
tion  of  words,  went  on  the  supposition  that  everything 
in  nature  is  immutable :  the  mlower*  of  Hetaelitoi 
mainuined  directly  tbe  reverse.  Setting  out  Aon 
these  two  points  of  view,  so  diametrically  opposed  lo 
each  other,  these  philosoohers  snalyxed  tbe  meaniif 
of  words,  each  in  accoroence  with  hie  favourite  the- 
ory.— Of  the  interlocutors  of  the  CratyTus,  one,  Her- 
mogenes,  s  disciple  of  Pannonides,  maiotatni  thai 
there  ia  an  inbtrcnt  force  and  propriety  in  w»nU,  in* 
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ispeodBnt  of  all  eonTeotioiial  unngemen: ;  the  other, 
CretyloB,  a  diwiple  of  HeneUtaa,  mardi  them  b>  ar- 
UtnTj  MpM  of  onr  ideas,  impoMa  on  the  objecti 
vriifeh  they  denonate,  eithn  riom  accident,  use,  or 
aoBM  fitneae  which  they  posseas.  Socratea  showa  the 
iiwnlBeieacy  of  each  of  these  systema,  withont,  how- 
aver,  replacing  them  by  a  third.  Thia  discuaaion  givea 
riae  to  many  etymological  diacuasiona,  which  cannot 
DOW  be  verr  interesting  for  na. — 10.  *i>.ti6o(,  ^  iftp* 
or  toneenang  PUature."  Tbia 
AalogiM  ia  dtstingaiabed  from  thioae  already  mention- 
ed in  that  it  it  not  limited  to  the  overthrow  of  fatso 
doctrines,  hot  examines  the  sabject  matter  itself  with 

Set  care.  It  has  an  end  in  view  atiictly  dogmatical, 
t  ia,  to  eatablish  a  truth  and  enunciate  a  positive 
proposition :  Uiis  proposition  is,  that  good  consists 
neither  in  pleasure  nor  in  knowledge,  but  in  the  nnion 
of  the  first  and  the  second  wi^  uie  soTereign  good, 
which  is  God.  The  Philebaa  is  almost  entndy  de- 
void of  iroi^ ;  but  it  is  aometimes  deficient  id  ole«^ 
ness.  It  is  one  of  the  prineipal  sonrces  from  which 
to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  the  moral  system  of 
PUto.-rll.  'Svfiir6ou)v,^irtpilpoToi,"ThtBanqTut, 
or  eotwertmg  Loot."  Plato  appeara  to  hare  had  a 
doable  object  in  view  in  writing  this  dialogue :  the 
fim,  to  diecomsa  upon  the  natnra  of  hm ;  uid  the 
other,  to  defeitd  Sociatee  against  the  calomoieB  to 
which  be  had  been  exposed.  Antbon  celebrates  by 
a  banqoet  apoetical  victory  which  Das  iust  been  gained 
br  him.  Toe  ffueats  agree  that  eacn  one,  in  turn, 
shall  write  a  eulogiam  on  love.  Phndros,  Paosa- 
nias,  Eryxiroachos,  Aristophame,  and  Antbon,  spwk 
oach  on  thia  subject,  aecoRliiu;  lo  their  te^wctive 
principlee  and  vievn ;  and  in  tbia  speelea  «f  oratorical 
eneoanter,  Ariatofd»iiea  aasomee  a  character  most  in 
aeeoidance  with  bis  peculiar  talent,  that  of  satire, 
floereies,  who  succeeds,  paints  meUphysical  love,  that 
ia,  philosophy,  the  end  ox  which  is  to  excite  the  love 
of  Tirtae,  the  only  tme  end  imperishable  source  of 
beauty.  The  BatMuet  is  that  one  of  the  productions 
of  Pbto  on  which  b«  would  seem  to  have  bestowed 
the  greatest  care.  He  has  spread  over  it  all  the  riches 
of  bis  imagination,  bis  eloquence,  and  bis  talent  for 
composition. — IS.  UoXtftui,  jj  irfpi  dutaiov,  ••  A  Re- 
pMic,  or  eotwermng  tokai  is  Jutl."  The  following 
aUe  analysia  of  thia  celeblflted  production  is  deserving 
of  insertion.  {Soulhem  Revitw,  No.  7,  p.  127,  »eqo.) 
"  To  say  of  Plato's  Reirablic  that  it  is  the  idea  of  a 
perfect  eommonweslth,  »  not  to  give  by  any  means  an 
•deqnote,  or  even  a  jost  description  of  it.  It  is,  in 
one  sense,  to  be  eure,  s  dream  of  social  and  political 
perfection,  and,  so  far,  its  common  title  is  not  alto- 
gether inapplicable  to  it ;  but  it  beara  hardly  any  re- 
semblance to  the  things  that  generally  pass  under  that 
name ;  to  the  figments,  for  example,  of  Harrington  and 
Sir  Tbomaa  More.  Competed  wiUi  it,  Telemachus, 
Ihouli «  mere  ^ie  in  proae,  is  didactic  and  practical ; 
the  CynqNsdia  deserves  to  be  regarded  ae  the  maninl 
of  soUters  and  atateamen,  and  as  the  best  aebeme  of 
discipline  for  forming  them.  Plato's  ia  a  mere  viaion, 
and  that  vision  is  altogether  characteriatic  of  his  ge- 
Uiva  at  his  eontemporariea  conceived  of  it.  It  is 
aometbing  between  prose  and  poetry  in  style  ;  it  is 
something  made  up  Iwth  of  poetry  and  philosophy  in 
ibm  plan  and  design.  But  a  very  small  part  of  it  ia 
given  to  any  topics  that  can  pretend  to  the  character 
of  political.  Indeed,  Socratea  exprenly  aays,  that  the 
inatitoUon  of  a  comtnonwealth  ia  but  a  eaboidinate  ob- 
ject with  biro.  His  principal  aim  is  to  unfold  the  mys- 
tery of  perfect  justice.  Of  the  title  of  the  work,  the 
lattw  i»it  (ffv/M  durafov)  is  unqaestionably  the  more 
appn^riate  designation.  If  it  were  possible  to  hsve 
■sgr  doubts,  afler  reading  the  work,  the  repeated  and 
emphatic  declarations  of  the  philoeopher  himself  would 
iMwve  them.  It  is  in  the  second  book  that  he  first 
■Hades  to  the  eommonwealUi.  and  Umq  the  ptnpoae 


for  which  he  piofes».«  to  treat  of  it  is  unequivocally  ex 
plained.  He  compares  himaelf  to  one  woo,  not  bavinf 
very  good  eyes,  ia  leqnired  to  read  a  teztst  some  die-  e 
unce  from  him,  written  in  dislresaingly  mull  letten, 
and  who  prepares  himself  for  his  task  by  conning  over 
the  very  asme  text  which  he  bsppens  to  find  set  fortk 
scuiewhere  else  in  larger  characters.  The  justice,  the 
high  and  perfect  justice,  whose  nature  he  is  endeav- 
ouring to  penetrate  and  nnfold,  exists  not  only  in  in- 
dividusls,  but,  on  a  grander  scale,  in  the  more  oon- 
spicnoua  and  palrable  image  of  that  artificial  being,  a 
body  politic.  This  idea  is  perpetually  recumng. 
Thov  It  runs  through  the  whole  eighth  book,  which, 
it  may  be  remarkea  bj  the  way,  is  a  dissertation  oit 
incomparable  excellence,  and  decidedly  the  most  prac- 
tical pert  of  the  work.  In  this  hook  be  trea^  of  in- 
juttiee.  He  sgain  resorta  to  the  larger  tvpe,  lo  tht 
c^tal  lettoa.  He  illuatratea  Uie  effects  on  thst  vice, 
or,  rslber,  of  that  vicious  and  diseased  state  of  the  aonl. 
\yf  corresponding  distempers  and  mutations  of  the 
body  politic.  We  are  told  thst  the  form  of  govern- 
ment is  an  imsge  of  the  cfaancter  of  the  citizen ;  that 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  democracy  or  the  oli- 
getchy.  applies  aa  strictly  to  the  democrat  and  the  oii- 
garchist;  that  there  are  aa  many  ahapes  or  ^>eciea  of 
polity,  as  there  are  tfpe»  <a  varieties  of  the  hnmaa 
aoul ;  that,  as  the  most  perfect  commonwealUi  is  on^r 
pablie  virtue  imbodied  in  the  inatituiions  of  a  country, 
BO  every  viee  genentet  some  abuse  or  corruption  in 
the  state,  some  pernicious  disorder,  some  lawless  pow- 
er incompatible  with  national  liberty.  In  running  this 
jftsrallel  between  the  individual  and  the  corporate  ex- 
istence, he  unfolds  bis  idea  of  the  rd  ducn/ov,  not  in  a 
prologue,  aa  Tiedemann  affirms,  bot  thioogbout  the 
whole  body  of  his  work.  He  begins  by  showing  diat 
there  can  be  ito  hsppiness  without  it  here ;  sna  eiule 
by  a  revelation  of  o^er  worlds,  and  a  suie  of  beatific 
perfection,  which  it  fiia  the  aonl  to  enter  upon  hereaf> 
tcr.  We  must  take  care,  however,  not  to  confound 
this  sublime  justice  with  tbe  vulgar  attribute  commoiw 
ly  known  by  that  name.  Plato'a  justice  is  thst  so 
magnificently  described  by  Hooker,  '  that  law  whoso 
seat  is  tbe  bosom  of  Ood,  snd  whose  voice  tlie  har- 
mony of  tbe  world.' — Tbe  whole  dialogue  is  a  Pytha- 
gorean mystery,  Plato  finds  the  key  of  the  universe 
in  the  doctrine  of  number  and  proportion.  He  sees 
them  pervading  all  nature,  moral  and  physical,  holding 
together  ita  moat  distant  parts  and  moat  heterogene- 
ous mstsrtala.  and  hsmwaizing  then  into  order,  and 
beauMr,  and  rhythm.  Socrates  declares  his  assent  to 
the  Pythsgorean  tenet,  that  astronomy  ia  to  the  eye 
what  music  is  to  the  esr.  The  spheres,  with  tbe  Si- 
rens that  preaide  over  them,  and  the  sweet  melodies 
of  that  etotnal  diapason,  the  Tour  elements  combined 
in  the  formation  of  the  world,  tbe  beautiful  vicissitude 
of  tbe  sesson^  luht  and  darkness,  height  and  depth* 
all  etisteneee  sua  tbeir  aegations,  sU  antecedents  and 
consequeneea,  all  cause  and  effect,  reveal  the  aame 
mystery  to  the  adept.  Man  is,  in  like  manner,  sub- 
ject thnmgbout  his  whole  nature  to  this  universsl  law. 
Of  tbe  four  csrdinal  virtues,  lake  temperance  for  anex- 
smple.  What  ta  it  bnt  a  perfect  discipUne  of  the  pas- 
sions by  which  they  are  all  equally  cootndled,  or,iwier, 
a  perfect  concord  and  symphony  in  which  each  sounds 
its  proper  note  and  no  other ;  in  which  no  deaire  is  eiUiat 
too  nigh  or  loo  low ;  in  which  the  enjoyment  of  the  pree- 
ent  moment  is  never  allowed  to  hurt  that  of  tlie  future, 
nor  passion  to  rebel  against  reason,  nor  one  passion  to 
invade  tbe  province  or  to  usurp  lbs  ri^ts  of  another. 
The  riV  Suuuov  goea  somewMt  brtbar.  It  is  that 
sute  of  the  soul  wherein  the  three  parts  of  wUcb  it  i« 
composed,  tbe  intellectual,  the  irascible,  and  the  san- 
snal,  exercise  each  ito  proper  function  and  influence  \ 
in  which  the  four  cardinal  virtues  are  blended  togetbei 
in  aneh  just  proportion,  in  such  symphontons  unison ; 
ia  wiuch  all  ifae  fsenltiss  of  die  nintt,  while  they  an 
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'Mf  da«doped,  in  to  well  diwipltucd  and  diipoMd, 
tb>t  nnthinf  jarring  or  diacoidant,  aothinf  aticran  or 
frn^Ur,  ia  ever  perceived  in  thMn.  And  ao  in  ihe 
larger  t^pe,  t  perfect  polity  is  that  in  which  the  aame 
^fmrtion  and  fitneta  are  otmrved  ;  in  which  the  dif- 
lerent  orden  of  society  more  ia  their  own  apbero,  and 
do  only  tiwu  ai^inLed  work ;  in  which  intellect  gor- 
mm,  and  luetiftb  and  paasion  anbnit ;  that  ia,  coan* 
•dlon  adnae,  aoldiera  make  war,  and  the  Ubouriog 
elaaaoa  employ  ibemaelves  in  their  humble,  bat  oeces- 
lan  and  productire  calling.  The  division  of  Uboor  ia 
«  fondamenul  principle  of  Plsto'a  Itvislatioa,  and  ia 
•oforcM'  by  very  aCTere  penalties.  He  conaidera  it  as 
ia  the  highest  d^^ree  abeord,  m  oot  of  all  reesoa  and 
proportion,  that  om  man  ehould  pretend  to  b«  nod  at 
nany  thtnga.— ^n  the  odm  hand,  the  noet  mrhl^ 
Aepnred  condition  of  eeciety  ia  ibat  which  Potybius 
calls  an  oeUoeraey;  an  anarchy  of  jacotnna  and  >ane- 
ealotles,  where  arery  paasion  breaks  loose  in  wild  dia- 
ocdcr,  and  no  law  is  obeyed,  no  right  respected,  no  de- 
coniffl  observed ;  where  yoang  men  de^se  tlieir  ae- 
■iora,  and  old  men  tfioet  Ibe  maniMra  of  yonlb,  and 
ebildren  are  disobedieDt  to  dwir  pai«QtB,-wiTee  to  their 
buabands,  elsvea  to  their  masten.  Tlw  joatiee  of 
irbich  he  speaks  is  not,  therefore,  the  stn^  cardinal 
Tiitne  known  by  that  name.  It  ia  imM  cofmnutattTe 
fostice,  nor  retributive  jostice,  oot  (ezc^it,  perhaps, 
in  a  qualified  sense)  distributive  justice.  It  does  not 
consist  in  mere  outward  cenfwmity  or  qMcifie  acta. 
Its  seat  is  in  the  inmost  mind ;  its  inflaenee  ia  the 
nasie  of  Ibe  eoul ;  it  nakee  the  whole  tutor*  of  the 
tne  philoeopber  ■  concert  of  disciplined  aOsctione,  • 
cbcrir  of  virtues  attuned  to  the  most  perfect  accord 
aihong  ibnnselvea,  and  fstling  in  with  the  mysterioua 
and  evertaating  harmoniea  of  heaven  and  earth. — ^This 
general  idea  is  still  farther  illustrated  by  ibo  scheme 
•f  edocMioo  in  Rate's  Republic.  It  is  extremely  sim* 
pie;  fBryOBtnaiMiiteoMietaoiilTofiaasicaBdgjrai- 
outiet;  br  adepts  of  an  advanced  age,  it  is  Ae  study 
of  truth,  pure  tni^  the  good,  the  tA  Sv,  the  divine 
monad,  tlw  one  eternal,  unchangeable.  It  is  in  the 
third  t>ook  that  he  orders  the  fimner  division  of  the 
scheme.  It  ia  necessary  to  cultivate  with  equal  care 
both  the  paiu  of  which  it  is  composed,  end  to  allow  of 
BO  excess  at  imperftetion  ia  either.  Thtj  who  ere 
■ddieled  ezclosiv^  to  music  beeoow  efleminat*  and 
aloUinil ;  they,  on  the  other  hand,  who  only  diseiptine 
their  nature  by  the  exercises  of  the  gymniisiam,  be- 
come rude  and  savage.  Thia  music,  as  Tiedemann 
observes,  is  mystic  and  mathematical.  Pythagoras 
and  Plato  thou^t  everything  musical  of  divine  origin. 
— God  gave  as  Uiese  great  correctivee  of  the  soot  and 
of  the  tody,  not  for  the  sake  of  either  separately,  but 
that  all  their  powers,  Aid  fonctiona,  aad  impnlsea, 
should  be  fuWy  brought  out  into  action ;  aikd,  above 
all,  be  bsrmonized  into  mutual  asaistsnee  and  perfect 
unitoD.  Plato's  whole  method  and  discipline  is  di- 
rected to  this  end.  He  banishes  from  his  ideal  terri- 
toTv  the  Lydian  and  Ionic  measures  as  ■  softly  sweet' 
and  wanton,  while  he  retains,  for  certain  purposes,  the 
gnve  Dorian  mood,  and  the  apirit-atiiTtng  Phrygian. 
So,  in  like  menner,  be  expels  all  the  poets  except  the 
didactic,  with  Homer  at  their  bead,  l^e  tragic  poets 
were,  in  reference  to  moral  education,  especially  of- 
fensive to  him.  In  conformity  with  the  same  princi- 
ple, he  proaeribes  sti  msnner  of  delicioosness  and  ex- 
casa,  Sicilian  feasts,  and  Corin^itan  girls,  and  Attic 
liintisB,  as  leading  to  corruption  of  mannen,  and  to 
th*  necflssi^  of  laws  and  penalties,  of  the  judge  and 
•xeentioner.  No  innovation  whatever  is  to  be  tolen- 
led  in  this  system  of  discipline,  especially  in  what  r»- 
garda  music  and  gynnastica  ;  the  slightest  change  in 
which  Plato  affirms  to  produce  decided,  however  se- 
cret and  insidious,  effects  upon  the  chsrscler  end  man- 
nata  of  a  whole  people.  When  his  citizens,  divided 
kto  foor  orders,  to  correspond  widk  the  cardinal  fir* 
USA 


MM,  )um  gOM  through  their  pcsfwntoiy  iissfidniit 
and  diaehaigMt  in  their  day  and  generation  the  otfiea 
that  were  respectively  allotted  to  iben^  they  (a  ksat 
the  better  sort  of  then)  must,  in  the  cabn  of  ^Uwg 
life,  turn  to  the  stody  of  the  true  pbilonphy;  net  na 
aa  is  Uugbt  by  mercenary  sophist^  BMn  afasHewU- 
laeiae,  mountMank  tricks  to  npoe*  npon  ignenata, 
vile  aite  to  lagntiMc  one'a  aelf  with  that  mmgt  km 
(•  fevOQiile  image  with  the  aneicat  wiilm),  uewaf* 
ward  and  tyraniucal  demos.   Nor  such  philasfby  s* 
bestows  it«  tboe^ts  npon  the  d^mvea  — w  «l 
men,  or  the  floctuattng  and  periahaUe  ofajecu  aieead 
US ;  bat  that  deep  wisdom,  that  nptorana  aiMl  hiriy  ea*' 
temptatioii,  which  abetracts  itself  fhw  th*  anses 
the  chsnge«bl«  ■eeoos  of  life  wd  aslan,  and  is  wrap- 
ped up  in  the  bannony  and  gnadenr  of  Iho 
in  oommnning  with  tM  First  Good  and  the  Firtt  Fair, 
the  infinite  ai^  nmKter^le  beauty,  fioantain  nf  sU  bgkl 
to  the  soul,  *  the  bright  countenance  of  tmth'  itnA- 
ed  te  the  purified  mind  '  in  the  quiet  and  alill  sir  sf 
delightful  stodiee.    By  aueh  contempbuons  ths  soil 
sfaalT  attsm  to  the  perfection  of  virtue,  and  be  fttfmi 
fn  the  great  moral  change,  the  glotioos  trtosfigmin 
that  ia  to  crown  its  aspiring  progrees  to  beeliiwie  sad 
immortality."'— 13.  TipauK,  ^  nepl  t69eot,'*TimM, 
or  toHCtming  Iftiart."  In  thisdiak^gfue  (Pittas  relates 
the  bsdition  of  an  ancient  Athenian  stale,  sotcnor  to 
the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  and  which  waa  govaned  by 
lawa  not  unlike  those  of  Egypt    The  AtMBsana^  «ud 
diia  tradition,  made  war,  at  this  lamota  period,  against 
the  inhabitanu  of  Atbntis.  an  irisB4  sitaato  bmad 
the  Pillars  of  Haienlee.   The  iohabilaDla  of  AlMtis 
ruled  over  Libya  and  Western  Eorop^  and  wouU 
have  subiugsted  the  Greeks  also,  bad  oot  the  Atbeoi- 
ana  maoe  succeaaful  oppoeition  to  their  prognss. 
After  this  fable,  the  philosopher  Timana,  of  Locn,  de- 
vck^  hia  system  concerning  God,  tiuB  ongm  and 
iNture  of  the  worid,  men,  and  aninids.   Thran  da 
whole  of  thU  exposition  than  prevoib  Aa  usad  toaa 
of  the  PvthsgOKsn  aebool.   Fisto  is  commooly  ss^ 
posed  to  have  followed,  't  iba  coaqioMtioa  of  this  dte- 
iogue,  the  work  atuibuted  to  the  jriitloatfilMr  of  Locri, 
which  we  still  possess. — 14.  KfttHar,  4  'ArXavrucdf, 
"  Critiat,  or  the  Atlantic."   Has  dialegus  is  a  con- 
tinnation  of  the  preceding.    Ciittae  ben  ma  in  de- 
tail vh»t  be  had  only  sketaM  f«t^  tn  tbaTHMsaa, 
respecting  «n  island  is  the  Atlantic  (sad.  Atkntia),  in 
habited  anciently  by  a  civilixed  and  conqnoiog  nee 
and  which  had  been  ingnlfed  by  die  sea.   He  gives  aa 
secoant  of  the  laws,  manners,  and  institntions  of  this 
people.   It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  whole  of  this 
recital  is  a  man  fiction,  a  species  of  politicsl  ronancc: 
by  which  PlM  wished  to  prove  the  posoilHlityof  soeb 
a  republic  being  esuUisbed  as  ha  had  framed  in  his 
own  imsgination.   And  jet  it  is  mote  iban  pcebabk 
that  the  ancients  had  some  obecnre  trsdition  among 
them  relative  to  Uie  existence  of  a  laive  contmeat  to 
the  west  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  of  lUs  we  find 
traces  even  in  the  pages  of  Strabo. — The  Crilissof 
Plato  has  given  rise  tonrious  l^potbeseesnd  rcvenes, 
snd  the  writen  of  the  last  two  centnries  bare  vaij  ae 
lively  exercised  their  pens  an  ao  atlnetive  a  sooject 
Some  have  found  the  Atlantis  of  Plsto  in  PaleMm 
others  in  India,  and  others,  again,  in  the  Caosries  and 
Azorea.   (Consult  Vott,  WtUiuMi*  ier  Mioh  p  8, 
36. — LatreilU,  Memeira  sar  ^oera  Mncit.  &c,  p. 
lAB—Baillu,  Lettru  ntr  PAibattid*  dc  ifBtea,  &c., 
LoftiL.  1776,  8vo.— Fid.  Atlanlia.)— This  dialopw  b 
an  unfinished  ana.    It  appean  diet  deatt  pnrcnled 
the  author  from  putUng  a  finishing  band  to  H. — We 
have  now  enumerated  the  fourteen  dialognas  wbid 
Ast  believes  to  be  undoubtedly  autbentic.    And  yet 
we  have  aeen  that  in  this  number  then  an  three  wbicb 
Socher  njects.    We  will  now  proceed  to  the  tmrntf- 
one  other  dtslogues,  which,  though  conunonly  regarded 
as  the  productions  of  Plato,  have  neverdieleaa  become 
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lb*  nbf0eU  of  critioil  aMptlcba,  mom  ScbMerma- 
;hM  tlwDgfat  be  bid  dbeeverad  in  ioiim  of  tbem  what 
«u  not  chancteriatic  of  Hkto.  mod  sineo  Aat  ba«  »• 
«Gted  tbem  all  indiacrimitiately. — 16.  HS/mv  $  wepi 
'yofW$e9la(  ^i&^a  i6',  "Tioeliie  booh  of  Laum,  or  con- 
trrmng  LegitUUum."    Thit  work  hu,  tmtti  Utelj, 
keen  legtrded  at  that  production  of  antiquity  which 
■Mwt  distinguiBfaea  itaelf  by  the  importance  of  iU  ub- 
joct,  uid  the  lichneea  of  tbe  material*  connected  widi 
It ;  as  that  in  wblcb  tbe  pbikMO):^,  abaodoning  the 
pKtba  of  imaginaUoa,  witere  into  tbose  of  real  life,  iDd 
jnfolda  a  part  of  hia  sretem,  the  putting  of  which  into 
practice  be  considered  aa  poaaible ;  for  it  cannot  but 
be  admitted  that  the  Laws  are  to  be  Tiewed  m  the 
prodoction  of  Plato's  old  age.  Bdckh  makes  the  work 
to  faaT«  been  writleo  in  Plato's  seTenty-fooith  year<ad 
Mm-j  9-  78).   Plato  bar*  taoe*  the  baaui  of  a  tegia* 
htWB  leaa  ^eal,  and  more  eonformabla  to  the  wwi- 
oeaa  of  hmnaB  nature^  than  that  which  be  bad  given 
in  Ua  Rraoblic.    Tbe  scene  of  the  diakigne  is  laid  in 
tbe  island  of  Crete.   The  aothor  criticisee  the  codes 
of  Hinoa  and  Lycorgns,  as  bsTing  no  other  object  in 
new  but  the  fonnation  of  wanioia.   He  sbowa  that 
tbe  object  of  a  lagidator         to  bo  to  maintain  tbe 
fireodom  and  imion  of  ibe  eiliuaa,  and  to  eataUidi  a 
wis*  fonn  of  goranimeat   Examining  tbe  diAreot 
fynaa  of  gorainmeDt  that  had  existed  in  Greece  or 
other  countriea,  be  e^xtaes  tbur  Beveral  defects.  In 
tbe  course  of  these  remarks,  be  traces,  in  hie  third 
bonk,  a  cbaiBCtei  of  Cma  far  difioreot  fT<»B  that 
iriUeh  Xenopbon  haa  loft.   It  ia  eonnumly  sapposed 
that  Pbto  wtahlad,  in  so  doing,  to  retaliate  on  aeno- 
pboa,  whose  Cyropedi*  appeuod  to  him  to  hare  been 
iiiected  against  toe  first  two  books  of  bis  Republic. 
Bfiekb,  bowever,  baa  written  against  this  opinion. 
{Dt  Simnbate.  jutm  Plato  cum  XmojthonU  ewr- 
ausse  ferhtr,  Berol.,  1811.)   After  these  preliminaiy 
obaerrations,  tbe  philosopher  enters  more  directly  on 
bb  subject  in  the  fourth  bot^   He  treats  at  first  of 
lbs  wordiip  of  tbe  gods,  the  basis  of  every  well-regn- 
latod  Btata.   Tbe  fifth  book  containa  the  elements 
of  eocial  order,  the  duties  of  children  towards  their 
parents,  of  parents  towards  their  children,  tbe  duties 
of  citixene  and  of  etrangeis.    He  then  cofsiders 
tbe  political  form  of  tbe  state  that  is  to  be  founded, 
ntto,  if  be  ia  tbe  anibor  of  the  work,  renouocea  in  it 
all  the  obimene  of  hia  yoatfa,  tbe  communi^^  of  prop- 
oicy,  and  of  women  and  ehildnn.   In  the  aixib  wok 
be  treats  of  msgiatrates,  of  the  Iswi  of  marriage,  of 
alaveiy  ;  in  tbe  serenth  of  the  education  of  children  ; 
in  the  eighth  of  public  festivsls  and  of  commerce  ;  in 
the  ninth  of  crimes ;  in  the  tenth  of  religion  ;  in  the 
elerenth  of  contracts,  tesUmenta,  &c. ;  in  the  twelfth 
of  TarioDs  topics,  such  as  military  discipline,  oaths, 
right  of  fnoperty,  prescription,  dec. — Every  psse  of 
the  Lswa  ia  in  contracliction  to  the  Republic.  Never- 
tholen,  tbe  I^aws  existed  in  the  timeM  Aristotle ;  and 
tbb  pbitoeopher,  who  citee  them  by  name,  expresses 
no  doubts  wbatsirer  as  to  their  auihenticily.    Tbe  dif- 
f^nce  of  style  between  this  work  and  some  other 
produclioaa  «  Piste  may  be  easily  explsined  by  tbe 
difference  of  age.   Att  ofajects,  that  V\»U>  hinueu  de- 
clares the  Republic,  Tim»us,  and  Critias  to  be  bis 
last  works,  and  that  after  this  he  will  write  a  dialogue, 
bi  Which  Hcrmogenes  shall  be  the  speaker.    Now,  as 
tfa*  Cntias  api*ears  to  have  been  never  finished,  and  as 
the  Hermogenes  was  not  written,  Ast  concludes  that 
PlaUi  did  not  compose  tbe  dialogue  of  tbe  Laws. 
(Ast,  PlatotCi  Lehen  und  Schrifien,  p.  S79,  teaq.) 
Pisto,  however,  does  not  exactly  say  what  Ast  makes 
Mn  assert.   He  merely  speaks  of^  tbe  Timsot  and 
Ciiiiaa  as  forming  a  kind  of  continuatioa  to  the  Re- 
piMie,  and  announces  that  he  will  one  day  add  to  them 
the  Hennt^enes,  without,  however,  assuring  us  that 
this  will  be  his  last  wo^    May  we  not  suppose  that 
k  ens  tbo  'ompOMbon  of  i  work  as  coaaiderabla  as 


tbia  of  the  Laws  that  celled  off  Uic  attonUeu  of  Iht 
sutbor  from  bis  design  of  writing  the  Hermogep«a  !— 
Diogenes  Laerlius  informs  us  (3, 37],  that  Plato  died 
before  poblisUing  bis  Laws,  and  that  Pbilip  of  Opn% 
one  of  his  disciplea,  gave  to  the  world  the  manuscript, 
which  he  found  among  tus  master's  tablets.  This  en- 
rious  sccount,  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  tbe  period 
of  life  when  Plato  wrote  tbe  work  in  question,  has  fur- 
nished Ast  wiU)  a  new  hypothesis.  He  thinks  that 
some  disciple  of  Plato  fsbricated  tbe  Laws  to  aerre  aa 
■*aupplement  to  tbe  Republic.  Tbe  authenticity  of 
the  work,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  supported  by 
Thiersch,  in  bis  critique  On  the  work  of  Ast  {Wun, 
Jahrb.),  snd  in  a  prize  cMiay  by  Dilthey,  GbUing,, 
1820,  4to.  — 16.  'En-iixvuf,  $  WKTtpivit  eiXf^'^^ 
**  Epiammt,  or  the  NoUumal  AtMcmbly."  I'tae  dia- 
logue ferms  a  kind  of  supplement  to  tba  Lawn.  It 
treat*  of  tbo  establiriiment  of  a  body  of  magiMtratee, 
who  ate  to  act  as  guardiana  of  the  lawe  and  conserv- 
ators of  the  constitution.  Diogenes  Iisettius  (3,  37) 
ssys  that  Philip  of  Opus  was  regarded  as  the  author 
of  the  Epinomis,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
editor  of  a  posthumous  work  mi^t  be  tempted  lo  add 
to  it  something  of  .bis  own.  (Compare  Suidaa,  a.  «. 
fMao^,) — 17.  Ifevwv,  $  nepi  ^t^{,  "JHenon,  or 
eottcermnf  Varlae"  Variona  questions  started  in  the 
Protagoras,  Phsdros,  Goigias,  and  Phndon,  are  de- 
velops more  fully  in  thia  piece :  they  all  have  refer- 
ence to  tbe  fundamental  inquiry,  "  Can  virtue  be  made 
a  Bubject  of  instruction."  The  Menon  conuina  roen- 
tim  of  a  fact  (p.  90,  A.t  id.  Steph.)  which  proves  it 
to  have  been  written  st  least  six  yesrs  after  nie  deatl* 
of  Socrates.  The  philosopher  just  mentioued  blamea 
in  the  course  of  this  dialogue,  the  Theban  Ismeniat 
for  having  enriched  himself  with  the  gold  of  Persian: 
tbia  fact  belongs  to  tbe  tbitd  year  of  the  9GLh  Olym- 
piad (394  B.C.),  and  is  one  with  which  Socrates 
could  not  have  been  scquainted.  (BSc^A,  ad  Min,,  p. 
46.— /A,  de  SimuU.,  Ac,  p.  24, 26.— ScWeieraiacW, 
Utberwetz.  Plat.,  vol.  3,  pt.  I,  p.  856.  m;;.— On  Iht 
owosite  eide  of  tbe  qnestton,  consult  muimanOf  ai 
menon.,  ed.  3,  p.  48. — SUdlbatiin,  ad  Memm.,  p.  109, 
teqq.}  Socher  maintaina  the  authenticity  of  this  dia- 
logue against  Ast.  On  the  tendency  of  tbe  piece,  snd 
the  period  whence  it  was  written,  consult  Stallbaom, 
in  the  valuable  Pr<4Momeoa  to  hie  edition  of  tbe  Me- 
non ;  and,  on  tbe  dimcuU  mstbematicsl  passage,  Moll- 
woide,  in  hie  "  CoamnOatiaiut  trta  MatSmaiioo- 
Philclogiea,'*  Lipa.,  1813 ;  and  also  Vfez,  in  his 
"  Commentatio  de  loco  Mathemotieo  in  Platotat  Mt- 
luine,"  Ltp#.,  1825.  Tha  student  is  also  referred  to 
the  PkiMog.  LitteratUTblatt  zur  AUgem.  Sckulzeii- 
vng.,  Jakrg.,  1827,  2t«  Mtheil.  No.  6,  where  the 
merits  of  Klugel,  Wolf,  Muller,  Gedike,  Schleietma- 
cher,  Buttmann,  Mollweide,  Wex,  and  other  scbolara, 
in  elucidating  this  same  passage,  are  respectively 
weighed. — 18.  EiOvd^fios,  ^  IpiariKOf,  "  Eutkydeaau, 
or  the  Disputer."  In  this  dialogue,  Socrates  relates 
to  Crito  the  conversation  which  no  has  had  with  two 
sophists  of  the  Eristic  school,  named  Kutbydemns  and 
Dionjwodonis.  He  ridicules  with  great  spirit  the  false 
sytlogisma  and  captione  resaonings  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  this  school. — As  a  piece  of  composition,  this 
dialogue  is  one  of  the-  most  perfect  of  Plato's.  Schlei- 
ermacher  admires  its  vivacity,  and  Ast,  who  regards 
it  as  supposititious,  confesses  that  it  is  superior  tc 
many  of  tbe  productions  of  Plato. — 19.  XafMud^,  | 
irepl  aa^poaoviit,  "  Chamidee,  or  concerning  Tetnper- 
oiKe."  Socrates  here  refutes,  perhaps  with  a  little 
too  moch  sobtiety,  the  definitions  which  the  young 
Charmidea  givea  of  temperance  or  moderation.  Al- 
though this  dialogue  is  not  without  merit,  Socbet 
adds  himself  to  the  number  cf  those  who  crnsider  if 
as  supposititious.  Scbleienrui^r  is  of  the  opposite 
opinion.  (Consult  OtJtmam,  "Charmidea  Platonii 
«iu'  fertur  di^ogUM  num  tit  gtnainus  gv^rihtr* 
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»nl.,  1SS6.)— SO.  Aiav,  4  irepi  ^Aiof,  «X^,  ar 
mietrmug  Priendt^p.'^  l^aaudijrberetreaUtwiUi- 
Mt  eomiog  to  any  deciaion,  a  qneitijn  whkh  baa  oc- 
copied  mncb  of  tba  attention  botb  of  ancient  and  mod- 
em philoBOphera,  Dameljr,  "What  prodncee  frieod- 
•hip  and  loveV  (Plato's  and  Artitotle'a  tdeaa  oo 
fnend^p  are  finely  given  hy  Bonterwek,  in  the  fourth 
volome  of  the  "  Natea  VetU.")  Accoiding  to  Dio- 
ganea  Laertina  (3,  S4),  Socrates,  on  hearing  thia  dia- 
wgae  read,  exclaimed,  "B7  Hercules!  raw  many 
things  does  this  young  man  falsely  report  of  me?" 
Hence  it  appears  to  have  been  the  work  of  Plato's 
youth.  Schfeieimacber  regarda  this  dialogne  aa  aa< 
tboDtic.  Aat  and  Socbor  reject  it — SI.  'A^Mai^ , 
i  /uiSuv,  i  «np£  fCattie  dv^^oAiiov,     Tke  jirat  (or 

Ccr)  JUdbiadt*,  or  eommmtg  the  Nktmn  »f Man.** 
■beond  member  of  thia  titU,  added  by  the  com- 
mentators, doss  sot  suit  the  snbject.  Tbe  dialogue 
has  reference  merely  to  Alcibiadea,  who,  young  and 
preaumptuous,  without  knowledge  and  without  experi- 
ence, is  on  the  point  of  presentug  himself  before  the 
MopU  to  be  empk^ed  in  the jgonrtunent  of  the  aute. 
Soentea  directs  bim  to  study  first  tbe  principles  of 
law  and  ptrfities.  The  end  of  this  piece  is  to  abow 
the  true  nature  of  the  attachment  which  Socratea  had 
for  this  youn^  man,  an  atuchment  which  made  him 
so  desirous  of  correcting  bis  faolta. — Aa  Socrates,  in 
the  course  of  thia  dialogue,  compares  the  Deity  to 
I^t,  certain  commentatora  have  discovered  in  this 
expression  tbe  germs,  as  they  think,  of  the  system  of 
•maiution,  in  which  God  is  i'i^ht  and  matter  is  dark- 
iMSs. — Schleiermacher  consicTsra  this  prodoction  as 
supftoBiiitious. — 3S.  AXxtiidd^c  P",  ^  irepl  vpoaevx^, 
"  The  aeeond  AlcUnadet,  or  eotueming  Prayer."  Soc- 
rates ^ows  Alcibiadea  the  emptiness  and  ineonaist- 
encjr  of  tbe  prayers  which  mortals  sddress  to  the  di- 
viuty,  ansble  as  they  are  to  tell  whether  the  thinga 
for  which  tbey  pray  wilt  turn  to  their  advanUge  or 
Dot.  Socher  decrares  against  this  dialogue. — 28. 
Miviitvos,  $  hrtrd^ot,  "  Menexemu,  or  the  Pitneral 
Oration."  This  funeral  oration,  in  honour  of  those 
i^lhonisns  who  had  died  for  their  country,  is  put  in 
the  moutb  of  As)wsia,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
an  extemporaneous  production  on  her  part  The  end 
of  Plalo,  in  eompoamg  tlus  satirical  piece,  was,  wtth- 
OBt  donbt,  to  show  tlut  oratory  iras  not  a  nry  diffi- 
cnlt  art.  BSckh  very  aeately  maintains,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Minoa,  that  riato,  in  many  of  his  dia- 
logues, comes  forth  in  a  polemic  attitude  sgainat  the 
celebrated  Lysiss,  and  especially  in  his  Menexenus. 
(BSekk.  ad  Mm,  p.  183,  teqq.)  The  orenU  connect- 
ed with  the  bistoiy  of  Athens,  which  anallaM  to  in 
the  course  of  this  dialogue,  reach  to  the  peace  of  Ao- 
taleidas,  concluded  fourteen  yeara  after  the  death  of 
Socrates.  This  snacbronism,  which  may  be  psrdoned 
in  a  satirical  production,  has  nevertheless  induced 
Schletermacher  to  regard  as  aupposititious  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  dialogue.  Sehleiermacbar's  opin- 
ion, which  is  also  that  of  Aet,  ond  which  was  fint 
started  by  Scblegel,  in  Wieland'a  Attische  Maaoam 
(vol.  1,  pt.  3,  p.  862,  teqq.).  has  found  an  opponent 
in  Loers,  in  his  edition  of  the  Menexenus,  Celm. 
Agripp.,  1884. — 84.  Aax^t,  i  irepi ivJpet'of ,  "IiOcAst, 
#r  concerning  Bravery."  The  author  shows  that  it  ia 
difficult  to  say  what  bravery  properly  ia :  his  principal 
object^  however,  is  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  not 
confining  the  edncstion  of  the  young  to  mere  bodily 
•xereises. — 30.  'Imrtat  /uiiuv,  4  nepi  roi  muloO, 
**  T%e  greater  IRpmat,  or  eoncertung  tehat  it  BetuUh 
/tU."  A  piece  of  banter  awnst  the  sophist  Hippias. 
—86.  liTJTiac  A  iXdrTuv,  3  vepl  yiewwCf,  "Htppiof 
tke  Let;  or  ctmctrHing  FobeAood."  In  order  to  ridi- 
cule  more  efiectnally  tbe  vanity  of  Hippias,  who  pre- 
tended to  a  knowleage  of  all  sciences  uid  all  arts,  so 
u  to  boast  that  bo  carried  nothing  about  him  that  was 
Mt  \e9  own  maouEKlnre,  w  hit  elodiing,  his  rin^ 


fte.,  Socrates  pro>es  iW  this  ontversal  gsMsisiHi 
^le  to  maintain,  with  any  eOocess,  «  thesis  evidaat^ 
true.   Tbe  ei^ioos  reoeoninga  in  which  fas  csunftss 
his  sdversBiT,  extort  from  tbe  latter  a  ptifontiM 
manifestly  Mae,  namely,  that  a  lie  is  prefo^deto  iks 
truth.— S7.  "E/Mvfpuv,  4  «^  6okw,  "fat^pkna, 
or  eeneeming  Puiy."    This  dialogue,  wiitisa  ate 
tbe  accuBttioo  of  Socmtes,  and  betm  his  e«ideiiiia> 
tion,  sppears  to  have  a  doable  end ;  first,  to  sMalM 
By  tbe  principles  of  dialectics  tbe  idea  of  pM^,  iriBeh 
Socrates  aaii^>ered  among  the  cardioBl  vinoeai  hot 
of  which  only  a  pasaing  notice  is  taken  in  tbe  pnvK 
ons  dialogaea ;  snd,  seeondlyi  that  of  defeoding  Soc- 
rates egainat  the  cbaigo  of  in^utm.    Plsto  Aam 
the  faWty  of  iho  ideM  amrtamd  fagr  th«  vaJgM^  mi 
even  by  tbe  pnM»,  in  reJatioo  to  what  vns  ayssa 
Ub  to  the  Deity,  and  to  the  teiigioos  dnties  of  m; 
and  be  jostifies  Soci  itee  by  showing  thst  it  was  oa^ 
on  this  gtonnd  the  pbiiMOfner  attacked  tbe  oatiOBsl  »- 
ligion.    The  intarioculors  are  Socrates  md  a  ccnais 
EulhyiAroB,  who,  from  a  sense  of  religioDS  duty,  aim- 
deratood  by  him, was  indoced  to  baoHW  the  aecossrM 
bisownmher.   Socratea  compels  ham  to  caafass  thai 
he  does  not  evoo  know  in  what  nllgioosdaiycoaBiMs. 
he  ridicules  the  notions  which  the  vulgar  attentia  «l 
the  Deity ;  but,  nt^ppily,  be  is  setisfed  with  throw- 
ing down,  without  thinking  of  baiUing  up  again,  far  ho 
pots  nothing  in  the  ^ace  of  Uw  natem  wtadi  bs  baa 
prostrated ;  it  mala  have  been  daBgwona,  how  as  w, 
to  havo  done  this,  tmder  tbe  oiretmstaMaaot' the  caaa. 
The  light  tone  in  which  the  process  against  Socalaa 
is  alluded  to,  would  seem  to  abow  that  his  (rieada  de- 
ceived themselvea  as  to  the  result.  — Ast  attocks  tbt 
authenticity  of  this  dialc^pn,  on  tbe  gmnd  twiuripally 
of  iu  not  containing  anv  one  inecalative  view.  Wig- 
gers,  on  the  eootrsry,  nas  defonded  it,  in  his  **  C» 
nuntatio  tm  PUtoKU  EtUkypkroium,"  Rosiock,  1806, 
4to.— S8.        $  Ktpi  'Utodof,  "lorn,  or  maanaii 
^jZi(id>'(morec<mectlY.o/'PoelseBafih(*Msm).  The 
interlocutors  sie  Socrskos  and  Ion,  the  buer  a  nstivs 
of  Gphesus,  snd  one  of  those  rfaapeodists  who  rosmad 
through  Greece,  reciting  tbe  poems  of  Homer,  Heai- 
od,  and  other  great  masters  of  the  an.  Ifoeh  diflet- 
enca  a£  i^ion  has  prevailed  in  nhtioa  bodi  to  iim 
merit  of  this  dialogue  and  tbe  object  «Uch  Piaio 
had  in  view  in  compoaing  it.    ^iidiidian  (Stampsts^ 
or  General  mtes,  of  tka  Worka  of  PEsla,  I^nL,  175Q, 
4to)  and  Amaud  (JIfem.  de  rA^ad.  de*  iaacr.,  &c-, 
vol.  87,  p.  1,  nqq.)  consider  this  prodoctian  aa  kv^ 
led  at  the  poets,  "  those  eternal  caaaues  of  uoth." 
Aa  Plato,  however,'  was  afraid  of  inenrrtag  tbe  la- 
santomt  of  this  irascible  ctsas  a£  peiaone,  ha  aaly 
sttseked,  say  the  writara  just  nann,  tba  itapaa 
dista.    Socher  also  views  this  dialagBa  in  ibo  bght 
of  a  satire  against  poets.   So«  eoaaMantalass,  am 
the  other  hard,  think  that  there  ia  no  nacean^  for  go- 
ing so  far  in  order  to  diseovec  Plato's  object :  it  araa 
to  rqiress  tbe  enthusiasm  of  the  btindod  adnBSta  ef 
poetnr,  which  is  as  distinctly  oppoaad  to  tmb  as  ihft 
falae  logic  of  tbe  sopbisla.   (Plauaia  lorn,  ad.  .Mksci, 
Lf>s.,  1888,  8ro.)-'89.  logfiAnaf  AwaAv/ia,  "Dt- 
fenee  of  Socrates.**   Dieganaa  Laeitiiia  (S,  41)  in- 
forms us,  that  Plato  made  an  attempt  to  defaad  Sac 
rates  before  bis  judgea,  but  that  tbe  lattac  vciaaad  tm 
hear  him.   The  pr«seat  piece,  written  after  the  de»A 
of  Socrates,  is  a  monuBtant  erected  to  hia  neaMiy.  aoA 
an  iioge  }»onoaneed,  aa  it  were,  baCara  aB  Giceca 
Placed  intbenMnthofbhawfaomitondatakaaUd*- 
fend,  it  combines  aimfdicity  and  noda^  whk  tiMfa, 
and  with  that  dignity  which  a  good  nas  dettvaa  bam 
the  consciousness  of  innocence,  when  be  is  aWarhsJ 
by  the  wicked.    We  learn,  indeed,  from  XcnophM 
that  this  was  precisely  tbe  tons  in  which  Socalaa  ad- 
dressed bis  jodgea,  and  that,  instead  of  dc^paag  t«  cw- 
futa  Um  chugaa  alkgad  against  bin,  ha  manly  aidbU 
edtothafrviawteHatBiyofhiapaatlife.  JSmv^mm 
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tt  Hilfaiwrmmift  calls  thU  pndactior  a  Miloguiiii  nn 
im  Uw  Ainn  of  u  apology  [uL  RtitiSf  voL  6,  p.  3B6, 
868).  Bockb  nwioUitM,  thai  Plato  wrote  the  <■  Ds- 
ft&ce  of  Socratea"  in  a  apirit  of  riraliy  towaitU  tba 
one  com  pot  by  Lyiias ;  and  be  refers  to  Plutarci 
(X  Oral.  Vit.~Op.,  cd.  Reuke,  toI.  9,  p.  324).  Aat, 
m  the  contrary,  itmvka  that  Plutarch  ^ipeaia  lather 
to  have  had  in  bia  «ro  Um  oration  of  LyaiaanwDtioDed 
in  the  PhsdniA  {Bockk,  ad  Jtftn.,  16i.-~-Att,  Pla^ 
tent  Leben,  itc.,  p.  4S2. — Compare  Beck,  Commtnt, 
Societ.  Philidt^.  X^..  vol.  4.  pt.  1,  p.  28.}— 30. 
IfLfsiruv, )}  n-cpi  vpoKTcov,  "  Crilo,  or  eonctrniag  tie 
VtUy  of  a  Quizen."  The  acene  of  tbta  diali^e  be- 
tweea  Criio  and  Socratea  ia  in  tha  prison  where  the 
latter  ia  confioed,  during  the  ioterral  betwe^  hia  con- 
doiBuation  and  death.  Chto  adviaea  him  to  fly,  and 
IwaU  that  the  keepet  of  the  {siaoo  bu  been  bribed  1^ 
bia,  and  that  all  uinga  are  ready  for  hia  eae^M.  Soe* 
Etfa%  on  the  other  hand,  mainuina  that  it  ia  not  allow- 
•d  a  eitixen  to  withdraw  hiauelf  from  that  aaihority 
jvUch  baa  power  over  him,  nor  to  break  the  tacit  com- 
pact by  which  he  haa  bound  bimaelf  to  obey  the  lawa 
of  hia  country.  Not  only  Aat,  but  another  writer  alao, 
haa  attacked  the  authenticity  of  tbia  diahwue.  (i>«t- 
Wuck,SohT^;K)iln.,\^\9,9m.)  It  haa  found,  bow- 
ever,  vigoroua  aupporters  in  Thluach,  Socher,  and  Bre- 
mi.  {Plultdogi*eh*  Beytrage  SMM  dcT  Sckweit.,  Zuriek, 
1819, 8vo,  p.  143.)— 31.  Sed}^,  f  vtpl  oo^oc,  "The- 
*ga,  OT  concerning  Wudom/'  Demodocua  haTing 
brought  to  Socratee  hia  eon  Tbeagea,  deaijous  of  leam- 
ii^  that  kind  of  wiadom  by  which  one  ia  fitted  for  guv- 
aming  the  atata,  Socialaa  declines  the  proposal,  on  the 
gnnutd  that  he  haa  not  yet  heard  the  voice  of  hia  G»- 
niiia,  without  whoae  apjHobatioa  nothing  that  he  might 
andertake  would  ancceed.  The  end  of  the  dialogue 
£b  to  show  that  Uie  method  of  Socratea  differs  from  uiat 
of  the  aopbista,  in  that  the  former  givea  no  regular  in- 
atrncLioa  to  hia  diaciples,  but  forgis  them  10  virtue  in 
hia  aociety  and  1^  hia  converse.  Tbia  dialogue  con- 
taina  aome  very  fine  paaaagea.  Schleiennacher  r»< 
nrds  it  aa  suppoaititioua. — 88.  'Kmepanal^  "3^ 
StnU*,"  also  entiUed  'Epoffriu,  4  n-epl.  fiAoaoffOf, 
"  The  Lovers,  or  concermnf  Fkilotoj^hf."  A  very 
feeble  diak^e,  the  object  of  wbicb  is  to  show  that 
Socrates  estimated  virtue  and  justice  above  every- 
thing elae,  and  cared  very  little  fox  purelv  speculative 
NMarefafla. — 33;  'linrofifpt,  itfSlMepifu  '*HipMtt- 
etna,  or  tke  Lover  of  oim."  Tbia  diakgoa,  whi^  ia 
TOiy  probably  mutilated,  is  deficieot  inphm.  It  ireata 
of  the  false  ideas  that  men  entertain  rbapecting  the  ac- 
quiaitioo  and  love  of  gain.  The  Author  advances  in 
UM  course  of  it  some  historical  paradozea.  Socher, 
who  defenda  several  dialogues  againat  the  attache  of 
Scfalaiermacbar  and  Aat,  acknowledges,  with  them, 
and  also  wiUi  Wolf  {Prolegom.  ad  Htm.,  p.  cliv.),  that 
tbia  is  not  one  of  Plato's  productiona.  Valckenaer 
{ad  Herod.,  S,  bb)  bad  akeady  expressed  tbe  same 
i^inion. — 34.  Mi'vuf,  ^  rrtai  vofiov,  "  Mitto*,  or  con- 
cerning Law."  Socratea  discourses,  in  this  dialogue, 
with  a  certain  Minoa  on  tbe  nature  of  law,  which  he 
takes,  in  ita  most  extended  sense,  aa  the  rule  of  all  out 
actions.  We  here  find  the  first  elements  of  the  doc- 
Uioa  of  modern  philosopbers  respecting  tbe  law  of  na- 
ten  and  tbe  moral  law.  Tbe  authenticity  of  tbia  dia- 
logue has  been  ably  attacked  by  Bockh,  with  whom 
Socber  agrees.   (_Bickk,  CommcTit.  in  PiaionU  {Ualog. 

E'  wtlgo  inacribiiur  Min.,  dec,  Hala,  1806,  4to.)— 
'KAtiTo^uVt^iTpoTpeTTTiKoc, "  Cliiophon,  or  the  Ex- 
horimtim."  This  discourse,  in  which  the  nature  of 
viitM  ia  investigated,  ia  ttot  entire.  Stapbena  and 
S«ntnis  (De  Serres)  reject  it  from  the  liat  of  Plato'* 
works. — ^Wewill  now  give  the  titlea  of  eight  other 
prodactnna,  alao  attribMed  to  thia  phik>sopber,  but 
which  bear  so  openly  up'*2  ^Heir  fronts  tbe  atamp  of 
Cnlsification,  that  the  ait-  _(ts  themselves,  thoiigh 
vometimea  far  from  senmuloas  in  matter*  of  criti- 


cism,  re^rdad  them  aa  atrangm  to  I^to.  i.  'iV*^ 
la(,  4  'EpaaiarpaTOf,  4  nepi  vWcAmi,  •'  .Eryria*. 
or  EranetnUutf  or  eeneennng  We<dik."  Diogenea 
Laertius  already  i^stded  tbia  dialogue  as  ^uriona 
(3,  62).  It  is  the  same  that  ia  aometime*  aacribad 
to  .Machines  Socraticus. — 3  'A^Uvuv,  it  mot  ftrra- 
/topfuatoc,  "Heigwa,  or  coMenung  MctQ/morpko- 
eii,"  Tbia  dialogua,  which  ia  found  also  among  ^ 
woAaofLncian,  treate  of  tbe  wonders  of  nature. 
ogenea  attributea  it  to  the  academician  Lao.— 3.  iiff- 
vfot,  4  Kepi  Tov  ^otiWe6ta6ai,  '^Sioy^utOtOr  amemuHg 
iJehiertttten." — 4.  'A(iexot,  4  irtfil  ^av&rov,  "Axi^ 
chut,  or  concerning  Death."  Thia  dialogue  ia  one  ol 
those  ascribed  to  Machines,  or  Xenoccatea  of  Chat 
cedon.  (Bockh,  Praf.  in  Sfim.  Soerai.  dial.,  p.  vi.— 
Wyueniach.  PhilomatJt.,  pt.  3,  p.  S7.>— 6.  Aq^i^dnior, 
4  ntl  otyitfoibUveafiw,  ■*  Dtmodeemot  or  eeawni 
Cometdtatum."~i.  'Opou  " Defimtioito."  As> 
cnbed  also  to  Speusi^u*. — 7.  Uepi  iper^,  el  iidam- 
TOV,  "  Concerning  Vvlue^  vhether  Uie  a  Udng  to  ba 
taught."  This  dialogue  resembles  the  Menon ;  it 
treau  of  lh«  same  subject,  but  leaa  in  detail,  and  with 
some  diffarOMte  of  nuuioer.  Socher  regards  it  aa  the 
first  aketeh,  or  aUe  u  impeitet  edition,  of  the  M«b- 
oo,  and  ba  therefore  plaees  it  among  the  gennino 
works  of  Plato.  La  Clere  attributes  it  to  iEachines. 
(J&i^imM  8oermt.t  Di^.,  AnuL,  1711.)— 8.  Uepi  Jk- 
Koiov,  "  Coneenmg  Jiutie*."  In  1806,  Bockb  pub- 
lished a  diasertati<m  on  tbe  Minos  of  Plato,  tenoiBg 
to  show  that  the  c^pinion  of  ScbleittmaehBr,  adopted 
by  Wolf,  waa  correct,  wlueh  anad*  thia  piodiiclioB  to 
be  a  apurioua  one.  He  adnnced  also  a  pecnUar  hf- 
petbeiia  reapeeting  tbe  aulhwof  the  w«rk.  DK^;enas 
Laertius  (2^  122)  informs  ua,  that  Soeratea  waa  in  tbe 
habit  of  frequenting  tbe  abop  of  a  ewtain  ahoemaker 
or  cuzrier,  named  Simon,  for  the  purpoae  of  discoui^ 
ing  there  with  his  friends ;  that  thia  SititOD  was  bccus- 
tomed  to  commit  to  writing  all  that  be  could  remeo^ 
her  of  these  conversations ;  and  that  be  afterward  i)ub> 
liabad  thirty-tbiae  of  these  dial(^[oes,  among  whieh 
wnr*  four  with  the  following  titlea  :  Ilepc  vouov,  "  Ot 
Lauf^  Ilept  ^iXoKtpiovt,  "  Of  Ou  Lne  of  Gaimr 
Htfi  duat'ov,  "  Of  JtuCie* ;"  and  Utpi  dper^,  "  Qf 
Virtue."  He  adda,  that  Simon  waa  the  first  whs 
thought  of  publishing  the  Socratic  convereationa,  and 
that,  from  tbe  rank  in  life  of  the  one  who  gave  tbn* 
to  tlw  worldi  they  were  called  £avruml  AtAXojmt, 
"  7%e  Skoaaaier-diali^ueM,"  and  fnnn  tbrtr  eontaats, 
"  Soeratie."  Aat,  however,  regarda  the  ^ithet  sxef*- 
xof,  here,  as  indicating  aomelhing  "  low"  or  "  mean." 
(Oompar*  Heindorff,  ad  Charmid.,  p.  83.)  Bockb, 
after  having  shown  that  the  dialogue  entiUed  Minoa 
originally  bore  the  af^llation  v^too,  aikd  the 
Hipparcnua  that  of  fiXoK^MCt  condsdes  that 
tbesa  two  diak)gnea,  hitherto  ascribed  lb  Plato,  an  of 
tbe  nnmber  of  those  published  by  Simm.  Thi*  I^- 
potbesis  having  met  with  no  of^iononu  daring  threo 
yeara  (whether  it  was  that  the  conclusion  seemed  a 
plauaible  one,  or  because  it  was  in  accordance  with 
the  sceptical  spirit  tbst  distinguishes  the  literature  ol 
Germany),  BSckh  grew  bolder,  end  in  1810  actually 
gave  to  the  world  these  two  dialognea,  entitled  iri^ 
aper^  and  irepi  iutaiav,  under  tbe  name  of  Simon  the 
Socratic  ("  Smmw  Secratidj  ul  videtur,  italogi  iv., 
it  Ugt,  de  iuert  cupidtne,  de  puto,  ae  de  virtute.  A^ 
diti  ewU  incerti  aucioria  diaiogi  Eryxia  et  Aziochosi 
Graea  rtcentuit,  et  frasfationem  critieam  pramitit  A 
Biicjt&,"//d^i.,1810,8vo).  Hia  whole  theory,  hon*- 
ever,  has  been  ij>ly  refuted  by  Letronne.  (Jmnul 
dee  &i«aM,  18S0.  p.  675,  m^j.)— Then  ezisis  alfOt 
nnder  the  nam*  of  Plato,  «  sonaspoodsMe  whieb 
would  ba  one  of  great  interest  if  » leaUy  came  from  the 
fomtder  of  the  Academy,  becaoee  it  cmtaiDS  particu 
lara  of  an  historical,  as  wcli  m»  political  and  [Ailoaf^ 
ical,  nature.  These  Lettera,  some  of  which  are  ol 
coosidenble  Uwrth,  have  raferano*  to  the  viails  aadt 
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m  Plato  to  SieilT,  and  to  tlt«  iotrignea  of  which  ibia 
.(uaod  wia  dw  theatre,  tn  conaeqaMKc  of  the  trmaei 
■f  tha  yooDfu  DtenjiiM  md  tba  nMmiiwnu  of  DioD. 
The  MmtapmideiMe  in  qocatfoD  ippean  to  have  bean 

pobliabed  bj^  aoine  of  the  firilowera  ef  Ptato  with  the 
view  of  exculpatiog  their  naatar  and  thenMelTea  frcvi 
the  «harge  of  fomenting  IroabiM  in  Sfneaae.  Cicero 
aMina  to  have  cDteruined  no  doabt  of  tbcwe  letten 
being  genuine,  and  be  cite*  one  of  then  as  "pmtittra 
futoU  PltamM."  (7W.  Din,  6,  80.)  Tbe  fol- 
lowing modem  aeholara  have  denied  tbeir  mtbeniicity : 
Mtaura,  Cemmentm.  Soc.,  GM.,  1783,  p.  SI,  ttqq. — 
Oruddeek,  LUentKr-GacJiidat.—TUiemMit,  Orwk- 
en/mif  ers/c  PkHotophen,  p.  470,  ieqq. — AMt,  PUt- 
Urns  Leben  und  SehifieH,  p.  876,  atqq. — Soeker, 
fMer  Platfm*  Sekriflm,  Mitiieken,  latO.— In  de- 
fenee  of  their  genainenets  we  tMj  name,  ■Scklotter, 
PUta9  Britfe  uherMtttt  (Sckmid  und  SneU,  PkOot. 
/mm.,  Tol.  S,  p.  8,  GicMten,  1796). — TCTmenunn, 
IrfAren  tmd  Jtfnmiitfn  ier  Sokntiker,  p.  17,  aeqq. 
—Id.,  System  ier  Plat.  PkOot.,  p.  IM,  wtqq.—Mar- 
gvutem,  Bntwurf  wm  PUOea  Leben,  &c. — Orimm, 
t>e  Efuteli*  Platenu,  an  genunut  vet  nvpotitiiia 
tint,  Beral.,  1815  — We  have  six  Hvea  of  Plato  re- 
maining, three  othera  by  ftieaatppua,  Porpfam,  and 
Ariatozenn*  being  lo«t.  The  moet  ancient  ef*^  tbeea 
til  lives  is  that  hj  Apnleius,  in  the  bat  book  of  hit 
work,  "De  kabitudine  deetrvunm  t  de  noHvitate 
PUlmtu."  The  other  five  are  written  in  Qreek ;  of 
these,  one  is  Diagenea  LaertivB,  and  is  found  in 
the  third  book  of  bis  eomptlation ;  another  is  hj  Oljm- 
piodonu,  and  is  given  at  the  head  of  his  eommentaiy  on 
the  Srat  Ateibiidea ;  the  third  it  by  He^ehina  of  Hi- 
letne ;  tbe  foonh  and  fifth  are  anonymoos.  All  these 
Uvea  an  aean^  and  crowded  with  fables.  Two  of  the 
beat  modem  nograpbies  of  the  philosopher  are  those 
•f  Tennemann  and  Ast.  Tlie  former  of  these  has 
been  translated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards,  professor 
in  the  Tbe(riogieaI  Seminarj  at  Andover,  and  fonns 
part  of  a  work,  entitled  Selectiont  from  German  Lit- 
mAtK,  by  B.  B.  Bduardt  end  E.  A.  Park,  Profet- 
■er*  Theol.  Sem.  Andoter,"  IB39.  Valuable  mate- 
rialt  have  been  obtained  bj  as,  from  thia,  for  onr  bt- 
^phiral  sketch  of  Plato.  The  coinmentariea  on 
Plato  are  still  nameroua,  though  reiy  many  have  been 
lost.  A  Platonic  Lexicon  hj  'llnueus  has  come  down 
to  us,  of  which  Ruhnken  publiafaed  an  excellent  edi< 
tien  in  17H;  and  to  the  same  modem  scholar  we 
owe  the  poblicatioD  of  aome  valnaUe  Platonic  scholia 
{iMgd.  Bat  ,  ISOO,  8to).  A  new  edition  of  the  Lex- 
icon of  Tinuena,  by  Koch,  appeared  from  the  Leipsic 
press  in  18t8.— Of  tbe  MSS.  of  Plato,  two  possess 
great  value  on  accoont  of  tbeir  early  date.  One  of 
inese  belongs  w  the  tenth  century,  and  is  at  present  in 
tbe  Royal  Librarr  at  Paria,  being  known  among  its 
celleetion  of  MSS.  as  No.  1807.  The  other  is  the 
edrtnted  one  brooght  over  from  Greece  b^  Dr. 
Ckike,  the  well-known  traveller.  It  is  now  in  the 
Bodleian  Libran  at  Oxford.  Thia  ia  the  earlier  of 
At  two,  having  been  written  in  896  A.D.  It  conUtns 
the  first  twenty-fonr  dialogues,  with  tbe  titles  precisely 
as  th^  are  given  in  Uie  Baale  edition  of  1834.  In  the 
flnigin  an  writtn  aeholia  in  a  very  ancient  hand. 
Tbm  MS.  it  on  Tellom.  In  181S,  Prafessw  GaisTord 
paUlsbed  an  sceoant  of  it,  in  his  "  Catalogs,  me 
(ViMtfM  MamucTvptoram,  qui  a  eel.  E.  D.  Clabii  com* 
farati,  tn  BibHoiheea  Bodleiana  adtervanlvr,"  &c., 
Oem.,  181S,  4to.  In  1830,  the  ssme  scholar  publish- 
ed a  coltation  of  the  same,  under  the  title  of  "  Lectio- 
M  Platomea,**  dtc.,  Oxon.,  8vo, — The  works  of 
Plato  were  first  published,  after  the  invention  of  prints 
ing,  by  Aldus  Manutius,  at  Venice,  in  1S18.  Tbe 
commentariea  of  Serranni  and  Ficinns,  the  former  of 
which  accompany  the  edition  of  H.  Stephens  of  1578, 
and  the  latter  that  printed  at  Lyons  in  1590,  are  verr 
enloaUfi ;  but.  at  the  aame  time,  are  to  be  read  with 
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caution  ;  for  Ficinns,  hsving  formed  his  coneeatmi* 
of  tbe  doctrine  of  Plato  afUi  the  modd  of  tbe  AwtaD- 
dteu  achool,  frequent^,  ia  hit  ^ryimuHb,  aiMniit 
tents  the  design     his  author,  ana  bi  his  venioB  ob- 
scures the  sense  of  tbe  original ;  and  SenamiB, 
want  of  an  accurate  acqnainiaoce  with  the  doetiiae  ol 
hia  antbor,  and  through  the  influence  of  a  stroi^  ps- 
dtlection  for  the  scholastic  system  of  theology,  soot 
timet  givea  an  incorrect  and  injndicioua  exphmtiN 
of  the  texL—Anong  the  moat  twefol  editioatef 
•ntira  workt  tff  Pkw,  tbe  following  may  be  sBeoo- 
aled:  The  B^otd  edition,  13  vote.  8vo,  1781-17M; 
that  oTBekker,  Berii.,  1816-1818,  lOvola.  8to;  thil 
of  Ast,  1819-1840,  st!ll  in  a  eootae  of  puUtcaiidli,  of 
wlitch  the  text  and  some  volumes  of  die  coranieiilii^ 
have  appeared,  Xiips.,  13  vols.  8vo:  it  is  ditfgs^ 
ed,  bowever,  hj  tniraerout  typogiapUeal  emn;  dn 
London  wioram  edition,  ecmtainiiw  adection  tan 
thirty-fonr  commentaries,  and  pnbtished  nader  dx 
care  of  G.  Barges,  Lond.,  1836,  II  vols.  8to;  and, 
what  may,  pethaps,  be  regarded  as  the  best,  Ast  of 
Stsllbsnm,  nill  in  a  course  of  pnblieatkn,  and  fotm- 
ing  part  of  Jacobs'a  and  Rost's  "  BiUiothecs  Grees,'* 
Up*.,  1837-1840,  8  vols.  8vo.— Of  the  selscl  dia- 
logues of  Plato,  thecal  edition  ia  that  oS  ReiDdaiff 
Beref.,  1803-1810,  4  vda.  Svo,  a  neeend  etitim  ol 
sriiich  appeared  in  18S7,  under  the  can  of  Bnttmno, 
Benl.,  \  vols.    Of  separate  dialognes  nnmemii  edi- 
tions have  been  given  by  variona  eminent  scholirs,  fbi 
an  account  of  which  consult  SdUS,  Getck.  in  Grieck 
IaI.,  vol.  1,'p.  634,  Meqq.,  and  Hi^fmam,  Let.  BitH- 
agrt^,  vol.  3,  p.  385. — Tbe  beat  translatiena  of 
nato  are,  ttte  German  one  of  ScUeiermacher,  Baha, 
1817-1838, 3  volt,  in  0,  8to,  left  uncompleted  ia  coms 
qnence  of  die  death  of  the  author;  and  the  French  ve^ 
sion  of  Victor  Cousin,  Pari*,  1831-1840, 13  toIs.  8n>. 
— ^For  some  remarks  on  the  dwlrinea  of  what  is  calld 
the  New  Platonic  *hool,  consult  the  siticle  Alexandri 
na  Scbol*. — IL  A  comic  writw,  iriio  flourished  aboi^ 
tbe  period  of  Socntea*t  deadL   Re  cempoaed  iMty 
comedies.   Snidas,  PluUteh,  and  Atbewnu  cite  a 
much  la^  number,  but  a  part  of  these  pieces  belong 
to  another  Wato,  a  vrriter  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  and 
who  lived  about  a  century  after  tbe  former.    Tbe  an- 
cient writers  praise  him  as  well  as  Ciatinua  for  clear- 
ness or  perspicuity  {?jiftiTp6T^).   His  patriotic  feel- 
ings led  him  frequeutlV  to  attack  the  cotmpt  dema- 
gogues of  the  day,  such  as  Cleou,  Hypeibdns,  0160- 
phon,  and  others.   He  gave  hia  name  to  a  particnlai 
kiod  of  metre.   TTio  fragmenu  of  this  writer  are  to  bs 
found  in  the  collection  of  Grotiua.    Conmli  tiso 
Meineke,  Curee  Critiea  in  Comicontm  frtgnunlt  «i 
Alkenao  renata,  Berel.,  1814.    {SekeO,  Hitt.  LiL 
Gr.,  vol.  5,  p.  91.)— IIL  A  comic  poet,  celled,  for  ia- 
tinction'  sake  from  (be  preceding,  the  youu^.  It  ii 
dtfBcttIt,  indeed  imposttble,  to  aepanto  bu  remaiw 
from  those  of  the  eldet  comic  poet  of  tbe  same  nunc. 
He  fiourisfaed  sbout  800  B.C.    (ScASQ,  Hist.  Ul 
Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  114.) 

PliutiInus,  FoLVioa,  a  native  of  Africa,  and  • 
relative,  according  to  some,  of  the  Emperor  Scptimim 
Sevems.  Other  accounts,  bowerer,  made  ban  to  ban 
been  of  obsenn  origin,  and  to  have  bom  benidied  fo 
seditioua  conduct,  as  well  at  many  teta  of  a  criminal 
natnn.  Ia  his  banishment,  according  to  these  lattn 
antboritiea,  he  became  acquainted  with  Sevous,  «hc 
tome  years  after  ascended  the  imperial  throne.  (A- 
rodtufi,  3,  10.)  When  Sevems  attained  to  die  mt- 
ereignty,  Plautianus  was  rapidlj  tdvaoced  to  fivoui 
and  power,  and  became  cveutually  pnetorian  nefecL 
Statues  were  erected  to  him  both  at  Rome  aau  in  tbe 
prorincea,  aa  well  bj  indniduala  u  by  Ute  senile  it- 
self. TTie  eoldien  and  senston  alike  twete  hr  bit 
fortune,  as  had  beiih  formerly  done  in  tbe  case  w  Se- 
janus,  and  he  wanted  but  little  to  be  equal  in  powd 
irith  Sevems.   (Die  Co**.,  7ft.  15.)   Ffaotiamn  a 
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coaled  with  havbg  nude  um  of  hia  eu»bitant  power 
lo  epf»eaa  the  people,  and  to  excite  the  TUulictive 
paoaioni  of  hia  inaeter.  Bj  the  mairiage  of  hit  daugh- 
ter PUnttlla  with  Caiacalla,  who  had  a&eady,  {or  aome 
yeara,  en^ed  the  itnk  of  Anguatoa,  he  obuined  ad- 
mittaneo  into  the  imperiai  boosehold ;  where  hia  pride, 
and  the  inflnenee  which  he  posaeeaed  over  the  emper- 
or, rendered  him  an  object  of  auapicton  and  dialilce. 
Being  at  laat  accused  privatetj  to  the  emperor  of  aim- 
ing at  the  anccaasion,  he  wai  slain  by  a  soldier,  at  the 
araof  of  CeraealU,  in  the  piesenee  of  ^OTema,  Pltu- 
tilb  wae  Iwaiabed  by  Sotom,  aloiw  with  her  brother 
PlantDe,  to  the  iilaod  of  Lipua,  where,  sereo  years 
•fker,  abe  was  pal  to  death  by  order  of  CancaJU,  A.D. 
Sll.  {HerodUm,  3,  10.— JNo  Cow.,  76,  14,  «eff.— 
^er^Mii.,  Vit.  Sn.) 

PLAOTua,  M.  Acolos,  a  celebrated  comic  poet,  the 
•on  ofa  freedman,and  bom  at  SaraiBB,a  town  of  Um- 
bria,  abont  S36  A.U.C.  Ho  waa  eailed  I^toe  from 
bis  aplay-feet,  a  defect  commoD  to  Umbrians. 
Having  turned  hia  altention  to  the  stage,  be  soon 
realized  a  considerable  fortune  by  the  popularity  of  his 
dramas ;  but,  by  riaiiing  it  in  traue,  or  apending  it,  ac- 
cord ing  to  othera,  on  the  splendid  theatrical  dresses 
whiehliewMe  aa  an  actor,  and  theatrical  amnaementa 
being  Uttte  resorted  to  on  account  of  the  famine  then 
prerailing  at  R(M&e,  he  was  quickly  rsdoced  to  each 
necessi^  as  forced  him  to  labour  in  a  mill  for  his 
daily  support.  (Aubu  OeUiua,  N.  A.,  8,  8.)  Many 
of  his  puys  were  written  in  these  nniavonnble  cir- 
camstances,  and,  of  course,  have  not  obtained  all  the 
perfection  which  might  otherwisa  hsTs  resulted  from 
nis  increased  knowledn  of  life  and  his  long  practice 
in  the  dramatic  art.  Twmty  plsya  of  this  writer  have 
eooH  down  to  ns.  Bat,  baeiaes  these,  a  namber  of 
eomediea  now  lost  hsTo  been  attribated  to  him.  Aa- 
faw  Gellios  iN.  A.^  8,  3)  mentions  that  them  were 
ahoot  e  hnndred  and  thirty  plays  which,  in  his  age, 
pnaaed  nnder  the  name  of  Plautns ;  and  nf  these  nearly 
wrty  titte^with  a  few  scattered  fiagments,  still  remain. 
IVwn  the^me  of  Varro  to  that  of  Aulas  Gellius,  it 
ieeow  to  have  been  a  sobieel  of  considenhle  diaens- 
sion  i^t  plays  were  genuine ;  sod  it  appears  that  the 
best-informed  critics  bad  come  to  the  condnsion  that 
•  great  proportion  of  those  comedies  which  vulgarly 
passed  iox  the  productions  of  Plantns  were  spnrions. 
Such  a  vast  nnmber  were  probably  ascribed  to  him 
fma  his  being  the  head  and  founder  of  a  great  dramat- 
■escbotd;  ao  t^  those  pieces  which  ho  iiid.perbiM, 
fserely  retoached,  came  lo  bo  wholly  atlribnted  to  bis 
pen.  "  Thgre  ia  no  donbt,"  says  Aulas  Goltios,  "  but 
that  those  plays,  which  seem  not  to  have  been  written 
by  Plantua,  but  were  ascribed  to  htm,  were  by  certain 
ancient  poets,  and  afterward  retouched  and  polished 
by  him."  Even  those  comedies  written  in  toe  same 
taste  with  bis  came  to  b«  termed  Ahito  Ptotfma  or 
PfoKtMiitf,  in  the  same  way  as  we  still  speak  of  M»i9' 
ptan  fable  and  Homeric  verse.  "Piauhu  qvjiem,^' 
•ays  Macrobius,  "ea  re  dwru*  fait,  ut  po$i  mortem 
eju9  comadia,  qua  meerta  ferebantwr,  PlauttTut  (amen 
esse,  tU  joeomm  copto,  agnotcereniar"  {Sat.,  S,  I.) 
It  is  thus  evident,  that  a  safficient  nnmber  of  jests 
stamped  a  dramatic  piece  ss  a  production  of  Plautus 
in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude.  But  Gellius  farther 
BMitions,  that  then  was  a  certain  writer  of  comedies 
yhnsB  rame  was  Plantius,  and  whose  pbya,  having 
tba  inscription  PUatH,  were  considered  as  by  Plautaa, 
wbao  they  were,  in  fact,  named  not  PlatUina  from 
Plauiut,  but  Plttutiana  from  PUaUinu.  All  this  suf- 
ficiently accounts  for  the  vast  number  of  playa  as- 
cribed to  Plantua,  and  which  the  most  learned  and  in- 
triHgant  erities  have  greatir  restricted.  Tb^  have 
Mmd,  bowover,  very  wide^  as  to  the  numbw  which 
tknaj  have  admitted  to  bo  genuine.  Some,  says  Ser- 
vhw,  maintain  tiiat  Plautus  wrote  twenty-one  comedies, 
idMrs  forty,  others  a  hnndred  (ad  Virg^  Mn.,  imt.). 


Gellit  a  informs  ns  that  Lactua  ^lios,  a  most  laamad 

man,  waa  of  opinioa  that  not  more  th  twenty-five 
were  his.    Varro  wrote  a  work  entiUed  QtffslwM* 
PUmtina,  a  considerablo  portion  of  which  waa  d  oted 
to  a  discosaion  concmung  tbo  ulbentiGity  o  iba  |dayi 
commonly  assigned  to  Fuatus ;  and  tbo  lesoU  of  his 
investigBtions  was,  that  twenty-one  wan  anqnastioii- 
ably  to  be  admitted  aa  genuine.   These  ware  anbao- 
quently  termed  Vammian,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  separated  by  Varro  bom  the  remainder,  as  no 
way  doubtful,  and  uoiveraaliy  allowed  to  bo  by  Flaii- 
lus.   The  twenty-MM  VaRonian  playa  ara  tba  tweily 
still  extant,  and  the  Vidulatia.   Thia  ernnadv  appaara 
lo  have  been  OTiginally  subjoined  to  the  Palatine  MS. 
of  the  attU  ezistmg  plays  of  Plaatus,  but  to  have  been 
torn  oS,  since,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Troculsntns, 
we  find  the  w<nds  >*  Viduiaria  tncipu."   {Fcir.,  Bib 
Lut.t  1.  l.T-Osonn.,  AnmUct.  CriL,  e  8.1    And  Mai 
haa  recMtly  pnblishad  soma  banMnts  of  tt,  which  he 
found  in  the  Amtoosian  MS.   Sneh,  it  would  appear, 
had  been  tbo  high  authority  of  Varro,  that  only  those 
playa  which  bad  received  bis  indubitable  sanction  wwe 
transcribed  in  the  MSS.  aa  the  gennina  works  of  Plaa- 
tus :  yet  it  would  seem  that  Varro  himself  had,  on 
aome  occasion,  assented  to  the  aotheaticity  of  several 
othera,  induced  by  their  atvla  of  hnmour  corresponding 
to  that  of  Slaatoa. — The  wUowing  remarica  may  throw 
aome  lidit  on  the  general  scope  and  teooor  of  the  cmd- 
ediaa  of  Plautas.    In  each  plot  there  ia  safficient  ac- 
tion, movement,  and  spirit.   The  ioeidents  never  fisg, 
but  rapidly  accelerate  the  catastrophe.    But,  if  we  re 
gard  hia  playa  in  the  maas,  there  is  a  considerable,  and, 
perhaps,  too  great,  uniformity  in'  his  fables.  They 
hinge,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  love  of  some  dissolute 
youth  for  a  courtesan,  his  eimrfoyment  of  a  alava  to 
defrand  a  father  of  a  sum  anmcient  for  his  expensiTO 
pleasures,  and  the  final  discovery  that  bis  mistress  is  t 
free-born  ctliien.   The  cbar(,e  against  FUutus  of  uoi* 
formiiy  in  his  characteis  as  well  as  in  hia  fablea  baa 
been  echoed  without  much  consideration.   The  por- 
traits of  Plautus,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  drawn 
or  c<q>iad  at  the  tima  when  the  diviaion  of  labour  aiid 
prognaa  of  lefinenantbad  not  yet  given  oziatance  t« 
those  various  deacriptions  of  professions  and  artiata, 
tlie  doctor,  author,  attorney — in  short,  all  thoee  chatac 
tare,  whoae  habita,  singularities,  and  whims  have  sup 
plied  the  modern  Thaua  with  such  diversified  matari 
ala,  and  whose  contrasts  give  to  each  other  such  relief, 
that  no  earicatnn  n  raqnind  in  any  individual  repre- 
■entation.   Th»  characten  of  Ahnnena,  Euclio,  and 
Periplactomenes  are  sufficiently  novel,  and  are  not  ra 
peated  to  any  of  the  other  dramaa ;  but  there  is  ampk 
range  and  variety  even  in  those  which  he  most  fro 
quenily  employed,  the  avaricious  old  man,  the  do 
benched  young  fiellow,  the  knavish  slave,  the  brtggai* 
cspuio,  the  lapaciotts  courtesan,  the  obaeqoioaa  para- 
site, and  the  afaameleea  pander.   The  aevere  fathat 
and  thoughtless  youth  are  those  in  which  he  has  bast 
succeed^.     The  captain  ia  exaggerated,  and  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  society  and  maiueia 
prevents  us,  periups,  from  entering  fully  into  the  char- 
acter of  the  slave,  the  parasite,  and  the  pander ;  but 
in  the  fathers  and  sons  he  haa  shown  his  knowledge 
of  our  common  nature,  and  delineated  them  with  the 
truest  and  livelteet  touches.— llie  I^atin  style  of  Plau- 
tus excels  in  briskness  of  dialogue  aa  well  aa  pofi^ 
of  expression,  and  has  been  extolled  by  the  leamad 
Koman  grammarians,  particularly  Varro,  who  declares 
that  if  the  Muses  were  to  speak  Latin,  they  would  em- 
ploy his  diction  (ap.  Quinet.,  Inst.  Or.,  10,  1);  bu> 
aa  Schlegel  baa  remarked,  it  ia  necessary  to  distin- 
goiah  between  the  miniou  of  philelogera.  and  that  of 
critica  and  poala.   2*laatus  wrota  at  a  period  wfaan  Ui 
coimtiy  IS  yet  possessed  no  written  or  litataiy  lao 
guagf.    Every  phrase  waa  drawn  from  the.  liviai 
aooico  of  conversation.   Thia  aady  aimplictty  ■wnu 
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.wriag  tmi  utU«  la  than  HoiMPt  who  livad  in  an 
ft  flf  neeMiv*  nfixMSMiU  and  saUimkn ;  bgt  Uub 
MpMiBl  nMil  WW  ntber  weidMil  ibut  tbe  aiiRt 
M  poMit  uL  MtUsg,  faow«««r,  Mve  ■Uowmw*  far 

this,  ihm  cu  Im  no  doabt  due  Pbatw  wondorfoHj 
niqmtW  and  ntbMcl  tha  I^tin  basiugB  frmn  the  nd« 
a^na  to  which  it  hatf  omd  aioQldM  bjr  Eaniia.  l^t 
(MihouU  faandTceiadaaehaMalUntioa  ianotalitUe 
witliable.  {Santas  waa  mmHf  coDtaoipaniy  wiih 
th»  FbdNT  of  Bamm  aeof ;  aeeacdinf  to  mat  ac- 
■MMta,  Iw  waa  bom  a  aim ;  ha  waa  eondanaad,  dn- 
riag  a  paat  Bait  of  faia  liCib  to  dM  dnadgn;  of  th*  hnv- 
•al  nmaal  mow ;  and,  aa  far  as  wo  loan,  ha  waa 
aat  diatinguiabad  by  the  patrenap  of  tho  graat,  nor 
adattillad  into  patrician  aocNtr.  Ennina,  on  tba  other 
hand,  if  he  did  not  |m  hit  lifo  in  affloance,  apant  it 
in  tlw  •urciaa  of  an  honoonUe  onfiMBioB,  and  waa 
Ihe  oboara  and  hmUiu  ftiand  of  Caio.  Scipie  Afriea- 
■■a^  Pnlvina  NebiUor,  and  Lalnia,  tho  bmm  laatnod 
and  poliahad  cidaana  of  Iho  Reman  npnUlc,  whose 
oweatnined  eonerution  and  intereoorae  nnat  hne 
baatowad  on  bin  advantagoa  which  Ptantoa  naior  eo- 
jayi.  Bat  paihqiB  Uta  ciiennalanee  of  hia  Oreak 
•iiMBal.  wbien  eeniriboted  ae  B«cta  M  his  leaning 
aM  raftnament,  and  ijnaliAad  him  far  aneh  aanltod  so- 
•ia^,  may  have  baan  nnfannraUe  to  that  natire  pa- 
rity of  Latin  diction,  which  tha  Umbrian  skre  imbibed 
team  tbe  onraited  foootaiiia  of  eonvcnatton  and  n«- 
tafo. — Tba  chief  oxealleoee  of  PUatna  is  geoenUf 
reputed  to  oooaist  in  tbe  wit  and  conic  foraa  of  bu 
dialogue ;  and,  ae«oidingty,  the  linaa  in  Horace's  Art 
«f  Poatrf ,  in  which  ho  deridoe  tbe  ancioat  Romans  far 
having  fooliably  admind  tho  "  Plauinm  mIu,"  have 
bMQ  m  Bobiect  of  mneh  reprahenaioo  amoi^  ciitiei. 
nat  ^  wit  of  Plaotua  often  deganontea  loto  baf- 
faoooty,  aearrilitr,  and  qaibbles,  sometimes  even  into 
aheeani^f ;  and  that,  in  hia  eonstant  attempu  at  mer- 
limont,  M  too  often  tries  to  excite  laug^ttr  by  eisg- 
fuatad  enMssions  aa  well  as  extrsv^aat  actions, 
auHWl,  inaaad,  be  daniad.  Thn  waa  port^  owing  to 
tba  iaaionaity  of  the  RooMUitbaallM  and  to  tbe  maaka 
of  the  actors,  which  mutt  ^va  rendered  caricatore 
and  grotosqae  inventions  eseeniial  to  tbe.  prodnetion 
of  that  dae  effect  which,  with  each  scenic  spueratns, 
omrid  not  be  created  tmless  by  oventeppiag  the  mod- 
aaiy  of  nature.  It  moM  always  be  recoUeeted,  that 
the  playa  of  PUntoo  wwe  written  aelaly  to  ba  rapre- 
eanlad,  lod  not  to  bo  read.  Even  in  modem  times, 
and  aabseqneDt  to  tbe  invention  of  printing,  tbe  gnat- 
eat  drsmaiiaU,  Sbaltipearo,  for  example,  etred  little 
sboot  tbe  publication  of  their  plays ;  and  in  every  sge 
M  country  in  whicb  dramatte  poetry  has  flourished,  it 
haa  been  inieaded  for  pnUie  representation,  and  adapt- 
ed to  tbe  taalea  of  a  premisonooa  nndimce.  In  tbe 
days  of  Plaotne,  the  amilea  of  tlie  polite  critle  were 
not  anoogb  for  a  Latin  comedian,  because  in  those 
days  there  were  few  polite  critics  st  Rome ;  he  re- 
qoiied  the  sbovts  snd  laughter  of  tho  multitude,  who 
eould  be  fully  gratiAed  only  by  tbe  broadest  grina  of 
eomedy.  Accordingly,  many  of  Uie  jeste  of  Ptautus 
are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  writer,  anzioua 
to  aocommodate  himaalf  to  tbe  taste  of  the  times,  and 
natumlly  catching  tba  qitrit  of  ribaUiy  vriiieh  then 
prevailed.  It  being,  then,  the  great  object  of  Fkntna 
to  excite  the  merriment  of  the  rabble,  he,  of  eoorae, 
was  little  anxious  about  tbe  strict  preserratioD  of  the 
dramatic  unities;  and  it  was  a  greater  object  with  him' 
to  bring  a  atriking  scene  into  view,  than  to  preserve 
the  unities  of  place.  In  the  AfdtUarw,  part  of  the  ac- 
tion ie  laid  in  tha  naiaar'e  benoe,  and  part  in  vari- 
■ona  piaeaa  vriiera  ba  soaa  to  conceal  nia  tiaasure ;  in 
the  ill«ff«Uma  and  TVuew/cnfMr,  tha  scene  changes 
drom  the  street  to  apartments  in  various  houses.  Bat, 
notwitbsUndmg  Uiese  sod  other  irr^laritiee,  Ptantus 
«o  enchanted  the  people  by  the  drollery  of  his  wit  and  the 
MffoMMiyof  hiseeaoesithuheeonlinaad  theniinmA 


favvnila  of  the  ataga  ki^  afkcr  tba  of  C«)in^ 
Afranioa,  and  oven  Xerance  were  fint  vaaaasanliri 
{DrntJ^t  Jtomm  Literature,  vol.  I,  p.  IM,  aM^ 
ZmuL  sd.>— The  beat  oditiona  of  I^lua  an,  thai  d 
Camorariua,  BaaUt  1668,  Svo;  that  of  Lambinia,  Z« 
let.,  1676,  foL ;  tbnt  of  Giutor,  Imgd.  Bat.,  lUtt,  ■ 
which  the  division  mto  acts,  scenes,  and  vemas  Gul 
appears;  that  of  Tanbounn,  Witteb.,  1621, 4to;  ^  si 
MUler,  BenL,  17A6,  8vo,  3  voU.;  that  of  Encai^ 
£tp*.,  inO^  8vo,  t  vtda.'  Ifae  BipoM  odilion,  ITS- 
88,  Sva,  %  vda.,  in  which  the  text  ia  coiracted  by 
Bnnek;  that  of  Sehmicder,  GiUing^  1804,  8vo,  S 
TOU.;  that  of  Bothe,  .Sere/.,  1809,  8v«^  and  that  ftn- 
ing  part  of  tbe  coUeclion  at  Lemaim,  Parity  18M;  ( 
vw.  6vo. 

PLxUDBa  (lUxiddtrX  I-  th«  dai^tan  of  Atht  sad 
tbe  oeoan>nym^  FtoioiM.  Tbery  vreva  aevmi  ia  ngei- 
her,  and  their  nanee  wen  Maia,  Eloetm,  Tqrgsl^ 
Haleyone,  Celaoo,  Sterope,  and  Men^  The  fiat 
tlBoa  beesme  tba  otolbera,  in  Jupiter,  of  Hercny,  Du- 
danna,  and  Lacodmmon.  Haleyone  and  Celcoo  bate 
to  N^tune  Hyriena  and  Lycus  ;  Stcfopo  hiiw|gh 
farth  (Enomaiis  to  Mars ;  and  Merope  mamed  Stw- 
pbus.  (Sdui.  ad  R,  (8.  4M.—ApaaoL,  S,  J.— £^ 
gin.t  Peit.  Attm.,  %  SI.)  Tbeee  nr^As  banled 
with  Diana ;  on  one  of  wUcb  oceaaioBs  Orion,  bsp- 
pening  to  see  them,  became  enamoared,  sad  panned 
them.  In  tbonr  distresa  iha^  prayed  to  the  goda  la 
change  their  form,  and  JnpHer,  taking  rnmpiswin 
tnmM  them  into  pigeons,  and  afteiwaro  made  them  t 
constellation  in  tbe  a^.  [SeJuL  cd  JL,  I.  &)  Ae- 
cotdiog  to  Pindar,  lite  Pleiuee  ware  paamng  ihraart 
Bmotin  with  tb^  mother,  wbra  thay  won  met  bj 
Orion,  and  hia  ehaae  of  ibam  laatad  far  five  yean. 
{Etym.  Maff.f  t.  TUeidf.)  Hygtnoa  (L  «.)  on 
aeven  years.  {Ktighlla^a  MyOuUgy^  p.  464.)— lbs 
conatellation  of  the  Pleiades,  riaiw  in  the  ^Hiag, 
broo^t  with  it  the  spring-nins,  and  opened  aevign- 
tion.  Hence,  accoiding  to  tlw  common  ctj  malw, 
tho  namo  ia  danrad  frnn  wAfo  (wadvL  'ta  aaS," 
and  is  thonght  10  mdieato  tbo  atan  that  AAremabla 
to  navigation.  (VdUber,  MyfioL  tlahf.  OaaditA- 
tu,  p.  77.)  Ideter,  howevv,  thioke  it  more  pn4wbk 
that  the  appellation  is  derived  from  tbe  GreA  wXtfaf, 
"full,"  denoting  a  duster  of  stars ;  wbMce,  periMn 
the  expreaaioD  of  Maniiiua  (4,  HS),  *'  gJoneniMe  «»- 
dna."  Aiataa(v.  S67)  calla  tbaPleiadeeiirTmviM, 
"  movii^  in  aeven  patbe"  (oompara  Ewf.,  fyk.  w 
Aul.,  V.  6),  altboogh  one  can  only  dtscen  six  stsn. 
Hence  Ovid  says  of  tbeee  sanm  atars  (Piaif.,  4.  179), 
"  Qua  aeptem  did,  aex  tamat  case  a^titt."  On  tha 
other  bsiM,  Hippuvhus  asserts  («d  Armt.,  Pkm.,  I, 
14),  that  m  a  clear  ni^  aeven  atancan  be  aeon.  1>a 
whole  admits  of  a  very  ea^  aolntion.  The  gnnp  of 
the  PJeisdee  conaiaU  «  on*  star  of  tho  third  magm- 
lude,  three  of  the  fifth,  two  of  tbe  sixth  masnitade,  and 
several  amaller  ones.  It  reqaires,  thereface,  a  very 
good  eye  to  discern  in  this  coostellaiitm  mora  thin  six 
stare.  Hence,  among  the  aiicieota,  since  no  more  then 
aix  could  be  aeen  with  ihe  naked  eye,  and  yet  since, 
aa  with  aa,  a  seventh  alar,  ■  IIAffOf  laruaitpn  [Em- 
UMh.,  e.  14),  waa  mentioned,  the  cwclnsioa  waa  Uat 
one  irf'  the  cluster  waa  loet.  Some  thoswbt  that  it  had 
bean  deatroyed  by  li^^ing  (Tbem.,  SM.  ad  Aral-t 
t.e.);  others,  nnkiog  tbe  loatneind  to  have  been  Eloe- 
tra,  fabled  that  dw  withdrew  her  light  in  sonow  at  the 
h\l  of  Ilium,  and  the  misfiMunes  of  her  deaemidaKli^ 
Dardanua  having  been  the  eon  of  Eleetra  and  Jopita 
(Sekol.  ad  Arati,  L  e.,  when  fat  raS  ^Jau  we  mmt 
read  n)f  "Umv,  and  for  riv  {jUof  dXiomyi^ror  moat 
substitute  'Uioi'  d^MJceiptci^.— >Gompai»  Ost^ 
Fast.,  4,  177  :  '^EUctra  Tnja  apeetara  ramaa  mm. 
tulit")  According  to  another  avconnt,  the  "toel 
Pleiad"  was  Merope;  who  withdrew  her  l^ht  beeasse 
ashamed  of  havii^  aknw  rnanied  a  mortal.  ,Oaid, 
Faat ,  4,  17M   Otbcra,  again,  affirmed  that  *Jm  «h 
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■I  qmatttfii  moTtfd  vmj  from  iti  own  eonrtslhtkio, 
tod  beemte  the  third  or  middle  one  in  the  tail  of  the 
Gmtar  Bm,  where  it  received  the  iwme  of 'AAdmrf, 
"the  Pox."  {Ideltr,  Slmuunun,  p.  U5.>— From 
their  riaing  fai  the  swiDg,  the  Fltwdea  tret*  called  by 
the  Romane  VergUia.  {Fealut^ —  Ikiior.,  Or^.,  9, 
70.)  This  coDstellatioD  appeare  to  have  been  one  of 
the  earUeat  that  wore  oboervad  hj  i'ne  Greeka.  It  ia 
mentioned  by  Homer  (iZ.,  IS,  488,  te^q.  —  Oi.,  B, 
97%,  tqa.") ;  and  in  Heaiod  an  ecqnaintaDce  with  it  i» 
BQppoaea  to  he  ao  widely  apread,  that  the  daitv  la- 
boura  of  the  farmer  can  M  detemibed  by  It*  naing 
and  aetting.  {Ha.,  Op.  et  J>.,  888,  018.)  The  met- 
rical form  of  the  name  la  JliikifiaSet  and  TltKet&Sti, 
and  hence  some  have  been  led  into  this  erroneona  opin- 
ion, that  the  name  of  the  conatellation  waa  deriv^ 
from  iriAeto,  a  "pigeon"  or  "  doee,"  in  altualoa  to  the 
fancied  ippearsnce  of  the  cluater.  {Sehutiik,  Mytkol. 
Stic*., p.  J.)— The  Pleiadea  are  aaaisned  on  the  ce- 
leitial  sphere  to  a  position  in  the  rear  of  Ttnnia.  {Hy- 
gin.,  Poet  Attrtm.,  20.)  Proclus  and  Geminne,  how- 
ever, place  them  on  the  back  of  the  animal ;  while 
Hipparchos  makes  them  belong,  not  to  Tauros,  but  to 
(be  foot  of  Perseus.  (Them,  ad  Arat.,  Phait.,  SM. 
—Wicker,  Mythol.  der  lap.  Gaeht.,  p.  78.)— n.  The 
name  of  Pleiadea  was  alao  given  to  seven  ttapc  wri- 
ters, and  the  same  appeUation  to  aeven  other  poets,  of 
the  Alezandrean  acbool.  {Vtd.  Alezaodrina  Scbola, 
near  the  cbtKloaion  of  the  article.) 

PlsiSnk,  one  of  the  Oceantdes,  who  married  Atlas, 
king  of  Mauritania,  by  whom  she  had  twelve  dmghters, 
and  a  son  called  Hyas.  Seven  of  daagbtera  were 
changed  into  a  constellation  called  Pleiaiet,  and  the 
rest  mto  another  called  Hyades.  {Ond,  Fatt.,  5, 84.) 

PuiMHTBtnii,  a  promontory  of  Sicily,  in  the  itnme- 
diata  neighbourhood  of  Smcuse,  and  ncmg  the  island 
•f  Ortygia,  formine  with  this  island  the  entrance  to  the 

•  great  harbour  of  that  city.  Its  modem  name  ia  Jfa«- 
M  J'O/iser*..  {Doroill.  Sie.,  p.  191.— TAtwyd.,  7, 4. 
—  WeMaelitig',  ad  Diod.  Sic,  vol.  6,  p.  665,  ed.  jBtp.) 
It  was  fortified  by  Nicias  durinff  the  siege  of  Syracuse 
hjr  Ibo  Athenians,  aa  being  well  adapted  by  iu  litna- 
t»m  for  receiving  sapplies  by  sea  ;  and  here  also  be 
erected  three  ferts  or  castles,  the  largest  of  which  con- 
tained all  the  warlike  implements,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  army.  At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  var,  the 
Athenians  were  compelled  to  abandon  this  post,  and 
fortified  themselves  near  Dascon,  m  its  vicinity.  (7%h- 
ej/d.,  I.  c, — Id.,  7, 33.)  Tbe-ppsition  of  Plemmyrram 
toay  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  early  causef  of  the  fail- 
□re  of  the  expedition  against  Syracuse ;  for,  as  the 
place  was  destitute  of  freah  water,  and  the  solders  had 
to  go  to  a  distance  for  it,  nnmbers  of  them  vrere  cut 
off  from  day  to  day  by  the  Syracusans.  (Letromu,  ad 
TTiucyd.,  7,  4,  p.  76. — Gbuer,  de  ntu  et  origine  Syr* 
teusamm,  p.  76,  aeq^.') 

PledAozYi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  tributary  to 
the  NerviL  Their  precise  aituation  is  unknown.  Le- 
maire  places  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Tornacum,  now 
Tounun.  {Ind.  Geogr.,sd  Ctea.,  p.  339.— Cai.,  B. 
e.,  0,  39.) 

PunIds,  I.  Secundus,  C,  sumamed  the  Elder,  and  ' 
also  the  Ifatwaliit,  a  distinguished  Roman  writer, 
bom  of  a  noble  family,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Tibcrina,  A.D.  83.  St.  Jerome,  in  his  Chronieie 
of  £iisebiils,  and  a  Lifh  of  Rlny  ascribed  to  Sneto- 
nioe,  make  htm  to  have  been  a  native  of  Comum  ;  hut 
aiDce,  in  the  dedicatory  epistle  prefixed  to  his  Natural 
History,  he  calls  Catullus  his  compatriot  {corUerra- 
metim),  and  since  Catulluswasbom  at  Verona,  this  last- 
mentioned  city  has  diapuied  with  Comum  the  honour 

*  of  baving  given  birth  to  the  nataralist,  and  writings 
^thout  number  have  been  elicited  by  the  controversy. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  Ptinian  family 
was  settled  at  Comum,  and  possessed  a  large  property 
ID  the  ntt:ghbourhood,  and  inscriptions  have  been  die* 


covered  tiare  relative  to  aevenl  of  ita  memben  It 
was  at  Comnm,  too,  that  the  younger  Pliny,  so  wel 
known  by  hie  Letter^  nd  the  n^pbew  of  the  natanl* 
ist,  was  bom^   JHiny  the  Elda  esna  lo  Rome  at  aa 
etriy  period,  snd  attended  the  leetoiea  ef  Amoo,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  aaw  the  Empaiot  Tdiariuii 
the  ktter  bavins  already  retired  to  Capren.   Fmn  thi 
account  which  he  gives  ef  the  jewela  iritlch  be  saw  a. 
Lollia  Paulina's,  it  hA  been  supposed,  that,  notwkb- 
standing  his  youth,  he  assisted  occasionally  at  theeoait 
of  CaHgnla.    His  attention  was  attncted,  even  •(  ibis 
efcriy  period,  by  the  interestins  pioduetioM  of  netiw^ 
and  pertioulariy  by  the  /emazEaua  aniimla  nMoh  tha 
emperors  exhibited  in  the  public  spectaclea.    He  to* 
tatea  in  detail,  and  as  an  eyewitness,  the  particulars 
of  a  combat  in  ibt  presence  of  the  Roman  people,  with 
a  large  monster  of  the  deep,  whidi  bad  been  taken 
alive  in  the  harbour  of  Ostla.   Thm  event  having  ta- 
ken place  while  Cltodiua  was  eenstnetiiig  the  port  in 
question,  that  is.  In  tha  second  year  of  bta  reign,  PU&y 
could  not  bare  been  at  that  tmw  more  thui  aboot 
nineteen  yean  of  age.    We  learn  from  hinudf,  ibal, 
about  ha  twenty'second  year,  he  rended  for  a  time  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  vrfaere  he  witneased  the  change  ol 
aex  in  the  case  of  Lerius  Cosaicias,  who,  from  havii^ 
been,  aa  waa  supposed,  a  giri,  fotmd  Umself  trans- 
formed, the  very  day  of  his  marriage,  into  a  boyl 
Some  modem  writeia  have  soppoaed,  on  no  veoy 
strong  ETounde,  however,  Oat  at  tbia  aae  IMiny  aanti 
in  the  Roman  fleet,  and  that  he  visited  Britain,  Egypt, 
and  Greece.    It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  from  ttia 
testimony  of  bis  nejKiew,  that  he  was  empn^ed,  «4iilo 
yet  quite  young,  in  the  Roman  araiiee  m  Oennany. 
He  there  served  under  Lucius  Pomponias,  whssi 
friandafaip  be  gained,  and  who  intrasted  fahn  witb  dio 
command  of  a  part  of  the  cavalry.   He  mat  have 
availed  himself  very  fully  of  this  opportonitv  to  ex- 
plore the  country  of  Germany,  since  he  inmtna  as 
Uiat  he  had  seen  the  sporcea  of  the  DannSe,  and  had 
also  visited  the  Chauci,  a  tribe  that  dwelt  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  ocean.    It  was  during  the  opetatiima  m 
Greimany  that  be  wrote  bis  first  woik,  m  wfaldi  br 
treated  of  the  art  of  horiing  a  javelin  from  on  hotee- 
back  {De  Jaevlatitme  E^ueatn).    Hh  second  work, 
which  waa  a  Life  of  Pomponius,  in  two  books,  was 
dictated  by  his  strong  attachment  to  that  command  or, 
and  by  the  gratitude  which  he  felt  towards  him  for  his 
numwoiis  favoura.   A  dfeaiD'  v^b  be  had  dnring 
this  same  war,  and  In  which  tha  afeada  of  Dnieoa  ap. 
peered  to  him  and  ntged  fafm  to  vrrilo  tfaet  piince'a 
memoirs,  induced  him  to  engage  in  a  literary  enter- 
prise  of  great  labour,  that  of  writing,  namely,  the  his- 
tory of  all  tha  wars  carried  on  in  Germany  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  which  he  executed  flvsntually,  in  the  com- 
pass of  twenty  books.    Having  rMumed  to  Rone 
about  the  age  of  ^irty  years,  he  Uiere  pleaded  aeveia] 
causes,  acccrrding  to  the  cuatom  of  the  Romans,  who 
were  fond  of  allynw  the  profession  of  anna  to  tbapt«e< 
tice  of  the  bar.        passed,  also,  a  pert  of  hie  time  M 
Comum,  where  he  aaperintended  the  education  of  lua 
nephew ;  and  it  was  probably  with  tb«  view  of  bein« 
useful  to  the  latter  that  he  composed  a  wott  e;ititlea 
Studiastu,  in  which  he  began  with  the  orator  from  Ms 
eiadle,  and  conducted  bin  onward  mtil  he  bad  reaeb> 
ed  the  perfeetton  of  hit  art.   Jodtflng  ftou  a  quota- 
tioo  made  by  Quintillan,  we  are  nd  to  tafor  that,  in 
this  work,  )*lmy  even  pointed  not  de  manner  tn  wbkrb 
the  orator  should  regulate  hie  dress,  his  person,  his 
deportment  on  the  tribunal,  itc.    It  appears,  ^t  da- 
ring the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  I^ioy 
mamed  without  employment.    Hie  nephew  informs 
us,  that,  towards  the  turn  of  NcM^  nri^,  Hhb  Aa 
terror  inspired  by  that  monster  prevented  any  one  ftwa 
devoting  hia  attention  to  pursuits  a  little  mnre  UbaHBl 
and  elevated  than  ordinaiy,  Pliny  composed  a  wort 
in  el^  entitled  DtbH  Semmi;  wfaleb  wia 
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mibout  doubt,  t  gnmiiMtinl  trattiM  on  the  praciM 
^|iiifti  ■riim  ud  oh  of  wwdt.  And  jtA  it 'm  difficult, 
ti  M  Mlowdraiwlogieil  compolalioB,  not  to  bdiore 
Ihu  Neio  naitaad  hin  hia  pneanunr  m  Sptin  ;  Aw  it 
wteiuin,  fion  iIm  woida  m  b»  iMphwr,  tnat  he  filM 
lUs  offies :  he  hhoMlf  nMatiOM  ctrtiin  obeerv»tioi» 
nude  by  hioa  in  this  eountiy,  tod  we  find  no  otha 
period  in  bii  life  in  which  be  coold  bsve  sone  thither. 
W*  UH  pceeoma  that  be  conanned  in  Spein  doring 
Uw  eiTil  win  of  Onibe,  Otbo,  lod  VkalltiH,  end  even 
dorivg  the  fiiet  jmn  ol  tb*  nign  of  Veepeiiui.  It 
wM  waring  thie  period  ibit  be  loet  his  brother-in-ltw ; 
wd,  beiwf  Qcable,  by  reaeon  of  Im  «b>«nee  abroed,  to 
beeoma  Eie  nepbew'a  i^ardiia,  the  can  of  the  tatter 
wee  intruaUd  to  Virsinina  Rufus.  On  his  return, 
PboT  would  eeem  to  fasve  eti^iped  <br  a  tine  in  tb« 
aoulh  of  GanI ;  lot  be  deeeiibee,  with  leoMrkable  «• 
aetnces,  the  prorioee  of  Narimnenais,  and,  in  particular, 
the  fountain  of  Vaueluae.  He  informs  as  that  he  saw 
in  this  ijuarter  a  atone  said  to  hare  fallen  from  heaven. 
Veapastau,  with  whom  he  had  been  on  intinute  terms 
during  the  wars  in  Germany,  gave  him  a  very  favour- 
able  receptioD,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  him  to 
him  every  noming  before  sonriae ;  which,  according 
to  Suetoaioa  and  Xipbilinna,  waa  a  privilMe  reserved 
by  that  eaunmr  ouy  for  Us  pertienlar  Iriends.  It 
cannot  be  affinned.  witbrn  great  degree  of  certainty, 
tint  VespaaiBn  elerated  Puny  to  the  rank  of  senator. 
Some  writers  atata,  moteover,  though  without  any 
proof,  that  Pliny  served  in  the  war  of  Titus  against  Uie 
Jews.  What  he  remarks  concerning  Judaa  ie  not 
sufficiently  exact  to  induce  na  to  believe  that  ho  qpeaha 
from  peraooal  obaervation  ;  and,  besides,  we  can  mrd- 
ty  assign  to  any  other  part  of  hia  life  except  due,  the 
composition  of  bis  work  on  the  Hi* lory  of  kU  orni 
!nmsf(  in  thirty-one  books,  and  forming  a  continua- 
tion of  that  of  Anfidius  Baesns.  If  Pltny,  however, 
did  not  swve  in  the  Jewish  war,  he  was  not  less  the 
friend  tit  Titus  on  that  aeeoont,  having  been  hia  coid- 
pBiion  in  Ibe  eeorso  of  other  contcets ;  and  it  was  to 
this  prineo  that  he  dedicated  the  laat  and  moat  impor- 
•Bt  of  hia  writings,  bis  iValuraf  Hittory,  in  thirty-seven 
Mtecs.  The  tiuea  given  to  Titus  in  the  dedication 
show  that  thia  laborious  work  wss  concluded  in  the 
78Ui  year  of  our  era;  and  it  ia  evident  that  it  must 
have  oceopied  Ibe  giMtwpart  of  hia  life  to  collect 
together  toe  materule.  Tbia  great  work  ia  ibm  only 
one  of  Pliny'a  that  has  come  down  to  ua.  It  forma, 
at  the  aame  time,  one  of  tb^  moat  valnabla  monomflou 
left  US  by  antiquity,  and  is  a  proof  of  die  moot  aaton- 
iebing  industry  in  a  msn  whose  time  vraa  so  much  oc- 
mpiM,  fint  by  military  a&irs,  and  sobsequently  by 
those  of  a  civil  nature.  In  order  fully  to  appreciate 
this  vast  and  celebrated  work,  we  must  rcgant  it  un- 
der three  difiereot  aapecta ;  its  fUn,  its  facia,  and  its 
Mjgris.  Uw  plan  ia  an  immense  one.  Pliny  does  not 
propose  to  bimeolf  to  write  merely  a  natural  hiatory,  in 
die  restricted  sense  in  which  we  employ  the  phrase 
at  the  present  day,  thst  is,  a  treatiee,  more  or  less  de- 
tailed, respecting  animals,  plants,  and  minerala ;  be 
embracea  in  hia  plan  astronomy,  phvaica,  geography, 
agricnlture,  commerce,  medicine,  and  the  arts,  as  wall 
aa  oatntri  hiatorjr  pmperly  ao  called ;  and  be  contin- 
ually mingles  with  bis  remarfca  oo  these  anbjects  a 
variety  of  obssrvationa  relative  to  the  morel  constitu- 
tion at  man  and  the  history  of  nations :  so  that,  in 
many  respects,  hia  work  may  be  regarded  as  having 
been  in  its  day  a  sort  of  eocyelopwdia.  After  having 
given,  in  hia  fint  book,  a  luixl  of  table  of  content^ 
and  the  namee  of  Ibe  antbore  who  are  to  supfriy  him 
with  facts  and  maleriala,  be  ireau,  in  the  eeeond,  of 
tbe  world,  the  elemeate,  the  atars,  Ac.  The  four  fol- 
lovring  hooka  give  a  geogra|Aical  sketch  of  the  then 
known  world.  The  seventh  treats  of  the  different  ra- 
ces of  men,  and  of  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  hu> 
aan  ton.^  of  tbe  great  ebaraetei*  viuA  it  has  pro- 
>0M 


dneed,  and  of  the  most  lemarkable  bnoun  inveoneai 
Foor  botdu  are  then  devoted  to  terreettiai  aunali^  la 
fiAea,  to  bMe,  aad  to  tnaeeta.   Tbe  qiaeiee  bald- 
ing to  oaeb  elaaa  are  nnaii^ed  aeeordiqg  to  tbav  aim 
or  importance :  their  habits,  their  aeMol  «  hoitM 
propertiea,  and  their  moat  remaikabte  dMractetistiet 
are  alao  dtoenaaed.   At  the  end  of  the  book  on  inaecis 
be  speaks  of  certain  sabstances  pndBCcd  by  anhasli 
and  of  tbe  parte  ibat  cmnpaso  the  human  Grame.  Bet> 
spy  oecflpMB  Am  largeat  apace  in  tbe  work.  Tm 
books  era  devoted  to  an  accooot  of  plants,  their  nd- 
tnre,  tbnr  neea  in  doueatic  econooqr  and  thie  aita,  aad 
five  to  an  enamaration  of  ibeir  medicinal  pmpaiiiiL 
Five  ethers  treat  of  the  remedies  derived  from  aai 
msls ;  and  in  tbe  last  fire  Pliny  treats  of  metals,  ni- 
magi  earths,  atones,  and  the  emidoyment  of  the  httM 
for  the  parpoeee  of  life,  for  the  caJla  of  losiny,  and  fm 
tbe  arte ;  while  under  tbe  head  of  ooloars  he  mikai 
meotion  of  the  most  celebrated  paintii^s,  and  nadsi 
tbe  brad  of  atones  and  marblea  treau  of  tba  finest  ^ 
cea  of  statuary  and  tbe  moat  valnaUe  gems.    It  is  im- 
poesible  but  that,  in  even  rsfiidly  ninniog  over  this 
prodigious  nambw  of  subjects,  PImy  should  make  m 
acquainted  with  a  multitude  of  remarkable  facte,  and 
which  are  the  more  v&laable  to  tis  aa  be  is  the  only 
author  that  relatea  them.   Unhappily,  howerer,  the 
naaaM  in  wfaidi  he  baa  eolleetad  and  stated  then 
makea  ihem  lose  a  la^  portion  of  their  value,  si  weQ 
from  his  ningliiw  tocher  tbe  true  and  ihefilae,  in 
an  alraoat  equal  degree,  as  move  particolari^  from  the 
difficult;,  and.  in  some  cases,  tbe  impossibility,  of  dis- 
covering exactly  to  what  crtaturee  be  diodes.  Plin 
waa  not  each  aa  oheeirer  of  nunn  as  Aristode ;  still 
leee  wee  bo  a  mw  of  geniua  aoOeient  to  aeise,  Gke 
this  greet  phitoeopber,  the  l»we  and  the  lelatiooa  hj 
whin  aattira  baa  rwulated  her  various  [Modoctioos. 
He  is,  in  general,  nothing  more  than  a  mere  eonptle^ 
and  often,  too,  a  compiler  unaeqnsioted  faimeelf  will 
the  things  about  wbicii  be  collects  the  opinions  of  oih 
ers,  and,  eonaequenily,  unable  to  apprenais  the  tw 
force  of  tbeee  opinions,  or  sometimee  even  to  cmb 
prehend  their  exact  meaning.   In  a  word,  be  ia  t 
wnter  almost  entirely  deroid  <^  critical  acninen,  who 
after  having  passed  a  la^  part  <^  his  time  in  makiit| 
extncU  from  tbe  works  of  others,  has  amnged  then 
under  ceruiu  chalets,  addiw  thereunto,  from  time  U 
time,  hia  ovm  reflecdona,  which  have  noihti^  te  dt 
with  adeotific  dlecaeuoii,  properly  so  caDed,  hot  wlhct 
present  specimens  of  the  moat  enparstitioos  b^ef,  ec 
are  tbe  declamatioos  of  a  chsgrincd  pUloeopher,  mba 
accuses,  wilbout  ceasing,'  men,  nature,  and  the  godi 
themselves.    We  must  be  careful,  therefore,  t»t  is 
rogsrd  the  facts  which  he  has  aceomnlated  in  their  re- 
lation* to  the  (pinion  which  he  himself  forms ;  bat 
we  must  restore  them  in  thon^  to  the  wriim  iiam 
whom  he  has  derived  ibem,  and  then  ap^  to  ibm 
the  rulea  of  aoond  criticism,  in  coofinmity  mtk  what 
we  know  of  the  writers  themselves,  and  tbe  circam 
stances  in  which  they  found  themselves  idaced.  Sled 
ied  in  this  wav.  the  Natural  History     Pliny  preseai* 
one  of  tbe  ricMst  mines  of  learning,  since,  8ccos£ng 
to  his  own  statement,  it  eontsias  extracts  from  man 
thsn  two  tboussnd  volumes,  mitten  by  authors  of  ev^ 
eiy  description,  travellers,  biatwiaita,  geographais,  phi- 
losophers, physicians,  &c. ;  authors,  with  oiaoy  of 
whom  we  only  become  acquainted  in  tbe  pagea  of 
Pliny.   A  comparison  of  bis  extracts  with  tbe  origi- 
nale  tbemselvea,  where  Uie  latter  have  come  down  ts 
us,  and  more  particularly  with  tbe  writings  of  Aris- 
totle, will  show  tlut  Pliny,  in  making  hie  selcctiooa, 
waa  far  from  giving  the  preference,  on  every  occaswe, 
to  what  waa  most  important  or  most  exact  in  Uk 
autbora  whom  be  consulted.    He  appears,  in  geoetal, 
to  have  a  strong  predilection  for  tbiage  of  s  sii^tai 
or  marveUous  nature ;  for  each,  too,  as  hamwuxf 
more  than  otbera  with  tbe  contnata  be  ia  food  of  initi 
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mmg,  or  tbe  reptudies  tw  ii  in  lbs  bklnt  of  Dukios 
iguimt  Piondencs.  He  doea  Bott  it  i»  tnw,  eziwM 
■n  eqnil  dagiw  of  cndMtce  to  emyibuif  dMt  ho  i«- 
hiM,  bar  it  u  It  met*  nndom  that  ho  vtthtc  doobti  or 
aiinai,«nd  tiw  ouwt  pnerile  tale*  an  Lotalwaya  iboae 
which  moat  «icit«  bia  incrodulitr.  Than  ia  Dot,  for 
ttampto,  t  aingle  fable  of  the  Oraak  travellm,  god- 
ceming  mn  without  heada,  othera  without  moutha, 
coBcamiDs  neo  with  only  ooe  foot,  or  varv  long  eira, 
which  Iw  3o0s  oot  pbu  in  hia  asruilh  bo«c,aiid  that, 
■■o,  witii  ao  maeh  eoofdence  aa  to  tmiinata  thia  eat- 
•logna  of  woodera  with  the  foUowiag  remark  :  "  Hoc 
Miftu  IcJm  at  Aomtittm  gtnere,  ludArM  atfri,  noUt 
mtnadtt,  ingemosa  fecU^uUura.**  We  may  without 
difficnityf  therefore,  after  obaerving  ihia  facility  ia  giv- 
ing oradeoce  to  ridiculoua  atoriea  about  the  human 
apwiea,  farm  an  idea  of  tba  d^giM  of  diacermnwit 
which  Plinjr  haa  eiereiaed  in  hia  ■claction  of  lulhori- 
tiea  reapectiog  animala  either  entirely  new  or  but  little 
known.  Hence  the  moat  fabnloua  ereationa,  marti* 
ciwTi  with  human  beada  and  the  taila  of  acoqiioaa, 
winged  horaea,  the  catoblepaa  wboae  eight  alone  waa 
able  lo  kill,  play  their  part  in  hia  work  by  the  side  of 
the  elephant  and  lion.  And  yet  all  is  not  ftlaa,  even 
in  thoae  narrativea  tbit  are  moat  replete  with  falaitiea. 
We  may  aometimea  detect  ibe  truth  which  haa  aerred 
ihm  for  a  baaia,'  by  recalling  to  mud  that  these  are 
eztracta  from  ihe  works  of  traTellera,  and  by  aopposing 
that  ignorance,  and  the  love  of  the  manrellous,  on  tbe 
part  of  ancient  travellers,  hare  led  them  into  theae 
exaggerations,  and  have  dictated  to  them  those  ragne 
and  superficial  dascriptiona,  of  which  we  find  so  great 
a  number  even  Ui  modem  books  of  travels.  Anotlwr 
very  impoitant  debet  in  Plmy  ia  that  ha  does  not  al- 
wayagive  the  true  sense  of  tbe  authors  whom  he  trans- 
latea,  especially  when  designating  different  speciea  of 
animals.  Notwithstanding  the  very  limited  means 
poaaesaad  by  us  at  the  }ffesent  day  of  judging  with  an^ 
wigne  of  certainty  respecting  this  kind  n  error,  it  is 
•aay  to  prove  that  on  many  oeea«ona  he  haa  aubsti- 
{mted  for  the  Greek  word,  which  in  Arialotle  de^g- 
aatea  one  kind  of  animal,  a  Latin  wwd  which  belongs 
to  one  entirely  differenL  It  ia  true,  indeed,  that  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  experienced  by  the  ancient 
natorsliits  was  thai  or  fixing  a  nomenclature,  and  their 
vicioaB  and  defective  meihod  ahowa  itself  ia,Fliny 
■um  than  in  any  other.  The  dascriptiona,  or,  rather, 
imparleGt  indicationa,  which  be  givaa,  are  almoat  al- 
waya  inauffieiaot  for  raiMwnieing  tbe  several  species, 
when  Inditioo  has  faileo  to  prcserre  the  particular 
name ;  end  there  ia  even  a  large  number  whose  names 
alone  are  given,  witnout  any  characleriatic  mark,  or 
any  means  of  distiugaishing  ibem  from  one  another. 
If  it  were  possible  awl  to  doubt  reqiacting  the  advan* 
tages  enjoyed  by  the  modem  over  tbe  ancient  metb- 
fMb,  these  doubta  would  be  completely  disfieUed,  on 
dieeovering  that  almoat  all  the  ancient  wntera  have 
eaid  relative  to  the  virtues  of  tbeir  plsnts  ia  com- 
pletely valueleas  for  us,  from  tbe  impossibility  of  dis- 
linguishing  the  individual  planta  to  which  they  refer. 
Oar  regret,  however,  on  thia  account,  will  be  great- 
^  diminished,  if  we  call  lo  mind  with  how  little  cere 
the  SDcienu,  and  Pliny  in  particular,  have  daaigna- 
tad  tbe  medical  virtuea  of  plants.  They  attribute  so 
many  lalse  and  even  absurd  properties  to  those  plants 
which  we  know,  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  be  very 
different  respecting  the  virtues  of  those  which  we 
do  not  know.  If  we  believe  that  part  of  Pliny's  work 
which  treats  of  the  materia  medics,  there  ia  no  hu- 
man ailnuMit  Sor  which  nature  has  not  prepared  twen- 
ty  raaaadiea;  and,  most  unfortunately,  for  the  spsce 
•f  two  centuries  after  the  revive]  of  learning,  med- 
ical men  took  great  pleasure  in  rep«ating  these  pu- 
erilities.—As  regards  the  fscls,  therefore,  detailed  in 
his  work,  Pliny  posaesees  at  the  present  day  no  real 
■itereat.  except  aa  ragarda  certain  procesaea  followed 


by  the  ancients  in  the  arts,  and  certain  partienUia  o 
•n  historical  and  geogiafjiical  nature,  of  which  wa 
would  have  bera  ignorant  without  his  lud.  That  pcw- 
tion  of  hia  work  which  i*  devoted  to  tbe  aru  ia  Uw 

one  that  merits  the  most  careful  study.  He  traeai 
their  progreaa,  he  describes  their  products,  he  uameq 
the  most  celebrated  artists,  he  indicates  the  maimet 
in  which  their  labours  are  conducted,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that,  if  well  understood,  be  would  nuka 
na  aninainled  with  some  of  those  secrets  by  means  of 
which  the  ancienta  exeentad  woriia  that  we  have  otdy 
been  able  imperfectly  to  imitate-  Here  sgsin,  how- 
ever, the  difficulties  of  his  nomenclature  present  them- 
selvea ;  he  namea  numeroua  subslancee,  they  are  sub- 
Btancee  that  must  enter  into  compositions,  or  be  sub- 
jected to  the  operation  of  the  arts,  and  yet  we  know 
not  what  they  are.  With  difGculty  are  we  enabled  to 
divine  the  iHtnra  of  a  few,  by  means  of  certain  rath- 
er equivocal  characteristics  that  are  related  of  them; 
and  hence  it  ia  that  we  may  be  said  to  be  in  wsnt,  even 
at  the  present  day,  of  a  true  commentary  on  Pliny'a 
Natural  History,  a  work  that  would  require  the  moat 
ezleneive  acquaintance  with  every  department  of  phya- 
ical  knowledg& — If,  however,  Pliny  has  but  tittle  merit 
for  us  as  a  critic  and  a  naturalist,  the  caae  ia  different 
with  regard  to  bia  talents  as  a  writer,  and  the  immense 
treasure  of  Lstin  terms  and  forms  of  expression  with 
which  the  abundance  of  bis  materials  obliged  him  to 
supply  himself,  and  which  make  hie  work  one  of  the 
richest  d^ts  of  the  Roman  tongue.  It  haa  been 
justly  remarked,  that  without  Pliny  it  would  be  impoe- 
sible  to  re-esublish  the  Latin  language ;  aitd  thia  re- 
mark must  be  understood,  not  onljr  with  regard  to 
worda,  but  also  tbeir  various  acceputtona,  and  ue  turn 
and  movement  of  sentences.  It  ia  certain,  also,  that 
wherever  be  can  indulge  in  general  ideaa  or  philo- 
sophic views,  his  ^kngusge  assumes  a  tone  sf  energy 
and  vivacity,  ind  his  thoughts  somewhat  of  unex- 
pected bol<kieas,  which  make  amende  for  the  dryness 
of  previous  enumerationa,  and  may  find  favour  for 
him  with  tbe  generality  hia  reeders,  and  atone  in 
some  degree  for  the  insufficiency  of  his  scientific  in- 
dications. It  must  be  confessed,  at  the  same  time, 
however,  that  he  is  too  fond  of  seeking  for  points  and 
antiihesea ;  that  he  is  occasionally  barsii  \  and  thst,  on 
many  oecauons,  his  language  ia  marked  by  an  obfcn- 
rily  which  arisea  leas  from  the  aubJec^matter  than  from 
the  deaire  of  appearing  sententious  and  condensed. 
But  he  is  evetywhcro  dignified  and  grave,  everywbtfa 
full  of  love  for  justice  snd  of  respect  fur  virtue ;  of 
horror  for  cruelty  and  baseness,  of  which  be  had  before 
his  eyes  aucb  fearful  examples  ;  and  of  contempt  for 
that  unbridled  luxury  which  had  so  deeply  corrupted 
the  spirit  of  his  countrymen.  In  this  pomt  of  view 
Pliny  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  ;  and,  utwithetand 
iiw  the  defects  that  we  are  compelled  lo  notice  in  him 
when  we  view  him  as  a  naturalist,  we  may  atill  regard 
him  among  the  moat  distinguished  writers,  and  those 
most  worthy  of  tbe  epithet  of  classic,  that  flourished 
after  the  age  of  Augustus. — In  his  religioua  princi- 
ples, Pliny  was  almost  an  atheist,  or,  at  least,  be  ac- 
knowledged no  other  deity  but  the  worid ;  and  few  phi- 
losophers have  explained  tbe  system  of  Psnthetsm 
more  in  detail,  snd  with  greater  spirit  snd  energy,  than 
he  has  done  in  his  second  book. — The  Natural  Hit- 
tary  was  Pliny's  last  work,  for  he  perished  the  year 
after  its  publication.  The  particulars  of  his  death  are 
given  in  a  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny  to  the  hntorian 
Tacitus,  who  waa  anxious  to  tranamit  an  account  of  tt 
to  posterity.  The  elder  Pliny  waa  then  at  Misenum, 
in  command  of  the  fleet  which  waa  appointed  to  guard 
all  thst  part  of  the  Mediterranean  comprehended  be- 
tween luly,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa.  We  will  give 
the  rest  of  the  account  in  the  words  of  his  nephew  . 
"  On  ibc  24tb  of  August,  about  one  in  the  aftemooB, 
mv  mother  desired  bim  to  observe  a  cloud  which  a» 
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pMmd  of  •  nrj  untisnal  tin  and  ahuM.  H*  had  jtMt 
returocd  from  taking  the  bcnfifit  of  tae  ■on,  titd,  aft«r 
bathing  bimsair  in  cold  water,  and  taking  a  ali^t  i*- 
put,  had  ntired  to  bia  atody.  Hs  immediatelj  amse 
and  went  oat  opon  an  onuneim,  fiam  wfaenee  bo  night 
mm  diatinetljr  Tiaw  thii  t«j  nneomiDOa  iMnnnea. 
It  wu  not,  at  that  dbtanea,  diaeerniUe  mm  what 
OBonntain  this  clond  iasnod,  bat  it 
to  aacend  from  Veiuvius.  I  cannot  gifo  yon  a  more 
axact  deacrtptlon  of  its  figure  than  bj  rMemUing  it  to 
dnt  of  a  pine-tiee,  for  it  shot  op  to  a  great  height  In 
A*  totm  of  a  troDk,  artiieh  extended  itaelf  at  the  top 
into  aaort  of  braoehea;  oecaaionrd,  I  imagine,  either 
bj  a  sudden  gnat  of  air  diat  impelled  it,  the  force  of 
which  decreaaed  u  it  advanced  miward,  or  Ae  clood 
itaelf,  being  pretaed  back  again  by  'Am  own  weight, 
a^ndsd  in  this  manner :  it  appeared  aomettmes 
bright,  and  eomatimea  dark  and  spotted,  aa  it  was  either 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  earth  and  cinders, 
llus  extraordinary  {dtMiomenoa  excited  mj  ancle's 
|diit3M>phieal  earioaity  lo  take  a  nearer  view  of  it.  He 
ofderea  a  tight  veasel  to  be  got  ready,  and  gave  me 
the  liberty,  u  I  thought  proper,  to  attend  him.  I  rath- 
er chose  to  continue  my  studies,  for,  aa  it  had  hap- 
pened, he  bad  given  me  employment  of  that  kind. 
Aa  he  was  coming  out  of  the  lutuse,  he  received  a  note 
from  Reclioa,  the  wife  of  Bassus,  who  waa  in  the  nt- 
iMMt  alarm  at  the  immuient  danger  which  threatened 
her ;  for  the  villa  being  aituated  at  the  foot  of  Moont 
Teauvius,  there  was  no  way  to  escape  bat  by  the  aea  ; 
dw  eameatly  entreated  him,  tbonlofe,  to  com*  to  her 
asaistance.  He  accordingly  changed  hi*  firat  design, 
and  what  he  began  with  a  phitotophiesi,  he  portued 
with  a  henHC,  turn  of  mind.  He  ordered  the  galleys 
to  put  to  aaa,  and  went  himself  on  board  with  an  in- 
tnrtioo  of  asdsting  not  only  Rectina,  but  aeveral  oth- 
ara ;  for  the  villas  stand  extremely  thick  on  that  bean- 
tiAii  coast.  When  hastening  to  the  place  from  whence 
others  Sed  with  the  utmost  terror,  he  steered  his  di- 
reet  course  to  the  point  of  danger,  and  with  so  much 
calmneaa  and  [Hresenee  of  mind  aa  to  be  able  to  make 
and  dieute  Ua  ^taervationa  nuoo  the  motion  and 
fignre  of  that  dreadful  aeene.  He  waa  now  *o  ni^h 
Um  mountain,  that  the  cinders,  which  grew  thicker  and 
hotter  the  nearer  he  approached,  felf  into  the  ships, 
together  with  pumice-stonea,  and  black  pieces  of  burn- 
ing tock.  They  wen  likewise  in  dan^r,  not  only  of 
being  aground  by  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  aea,  but 
also  from  the  vaat  fragments  which  rolled  down  from 
the  mounuin,  and  obstructed  all  the  shore.  Here  he 
stopped  to  consider  whether  be  riiouUI  return  back 
again ;  to  iriticfa  the  pilot  ladvising  Uoi,  *  Porlttnc,* 
said  he,  *  befritnia  the  brave;  carry  mt  to  Pomponi- 
muu.'  Pomponisuus  was  then  at  Stabiw,  separated 
by  a  gulf,  which  the  sea,  after  several  insensible  whtd- 
inga,  forms  upon  the  shore.  He  bad  already  sent  bis 
baggage  on  board ;  for,  tboogh  he  was  not  at  that  time 
inaetoal  danger,  yet,  being  within  the  view  of  it,  and, 
mdeed,  extremely  near,  if  it  abonid  in  the  leaat  increase, 
be  wae  determined  to  pat  lo  aaa  as  soon  aa  the  wind 
altould  change.   It  waa  favourable,  however,  for  car- 

2ing  my  uncle  to  Pomponianus,  whom  he  found  in 
a  greatest  consternation.  He  embraced  him  with 
•agemees,  encoaraging  end  exhorting  him  to  keep  up 
Ua  anrita  ;  vai,  the  more  to  dissipate  his  faara,  he  or- 
toea  the  bathe  to  be  got  ready  with  an  air  of  com- 
plete  nneoneam.  After  having  bathed,  he  aat  down 
to  ntpper  with  great  cheetfulnesa,  or,  at  least  (what  ia 
equally  beKue),  with  all  the  sppeannee  of  it.  In  the 
mean  time  the  eruption  from  Mount  Vesuvius  flamed 
out  in  eevenl  places  wiUi  much  violence,  which  the 
inikiiaaa  of  Ute  niriit  contributed  to  render  still  more 
ffadhle  and  dreadful.  But  my  uncle,  in  order  to  sooth 
dw  apprehensions  of  his  friend,  sssured  him  it  wss 
flbfy  IM  burning  of  the  villagea,  which  the  countty 
name  had  abaMoned  to  the  flaineB.   After  tbia  he 


ntiiM  tc  rest,  an£  it  is  meat  eeitdb  waa  so  httla 
diseorapoeed  ae  b  ftU  isto  a  de^  ateep ;  fcr,  baiag 
pretty  (at,  and  breathing  hard,  tboee  vriio  atteam 
witfaoat  actodly  heard  am  anne.  1'he  cnst  which 
led  to  hiaapattmeM  bahif  DMr^BMat  fiUad  sriUt  anM 
and  aahea,  if  he  had  eOMtmod  ibere  ai^tiHw  iongw; 
it  worid  have  been  in^Niaaible  for  him  le  have  nudt 
bfa  oat ;  it  waa  Iboagbl  proper,  tberefoa*,  to  awa. 
ken  him.  He  got  np,  awl  went  to  PomponianQS  aai 
the  rest  of  his  eomjMny,  who  were  net  nnconcaraad 
enough  to  thhik  <rf  goiw  to  bed.  They  c—a cited  to- 
gether whether  it  woaM  be  nwat  pradeat  to  tml  ti 
tlw  honaee,  which  new  ehort  froM  eide  to  aidewi* 
freqaent  and  vident  eoncosaiena,  «r  iy  to  ft*  apir 
fielda,  where  tbe  ealeiited  atonea  and  einden,  dwqgh 
light  indeed,  yet  feH  in  large  showers,  and  threatenaa 
deatraetion.  In  this  distress  they  teaolved  for  the 
aa  the  less  daniefooa  aiteation  of  the  two :  a  reeob- 
tion  which,  whHe  tbe  rest  of  tbe  eoeapa^  were  har- 
ried into  it  by  thwr  fears,  my  tmde  embraced  opon 
cool  and  deKbente  considention.  They  went  eat, 
then,  having  pillowa  tied  upon  their  heads  with  ssp- 
kins ;  end  thia  waa  their  whole  defence  agsiost  the 
atonn  of  stonee  that  fcD  around  dtem.  It  was  new 
da^  everywhere  else,  but  tlien  s  deeper  darfceess  pre- 
vailed tlUn  in  the  moat  obsenn  nipit ;  erhich,  bow 
ever,  waa  in  eome  degree  dissipated  hy  tontes,  and 
other  lighta  of  virioaa  kinda.  Th^  tbooght  paaar  to 
go  down  fatiisr  open  tbe  riwie,  to  ohwrve  if  Ifaay 
misht  Safely  put  ont  to  aea ;  bnt  diey  feond  the  wavea 
still  ronning  extremely  high  and  boieteroos.  IVn 
my  nncle,  havrne  drunk  a  dranght  ortwoof  eoU  waisr, 
threw  himaelf  down  upon  a  cloth  which  waa  spread 
for  him,  when  immediately  the  flanea,  and  a  atneg 
amell  of  sBlfdnir,  whieb  waa  tba  fbretpnaer  irf 
dtapersed  the  test  of  tbe  eonqmij,  and  ob^^  Urn  te 
rise.  He  niaed  himself  up  with  tbe  aaaiataoee  of  tw* 
of  hia  aervants,  and  instantly  M  down  dead ;  aaflb* 
cated,  aa  I  conieetnre,  by  eome  groat  and  noxiewB  va- 
pour, having  alwaya  had  weak  famga,  aad  being  fi» 
qnently  subject  to  a  difficulty  of  laeaihnig.  As  soea 
as  it  waa  li^t  sgsin,  which  waa  not  liO  &  thM  dqr 
after,  his  body  waa  found  eatn;  md  wilboBt  any 
marks  of  violence  upon  it,  ezsetly  in  the  sane  poatore 
as  he  fell,  and  looking  mor^ lie  one  ssleepaian dead.** 
(P/tn.,  Ep.,  e,  10,  MelmotVa  (reetl.)— The  enrptioa 
hen  mentioned  is  evidently  tbe  one  of  whidi 
historians  have  msde  menlicm.  and  which,  occniriii^  in 
the  fint  year  of  the  reign  of  Titos,  destroyed  tbe  citaea 
of  Herenlaneum  and  Pompeii. — ^llie  younger  Flfaiy, 
in  a  letter  to  Macer  (9,  6),  wfarn  he  givee  a  Ist  of 
his  onele'a  works,  states,  that  he  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty-six  yean.  We  cannot,  therefore,  comprebeod 
how  Sammonicus  Serenes,  and,  after  htm,  Maerobioa, 
St.  Jerome,  snd  Sl  Prosper,  have  made  him  live  unt3 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tnjan,  nnlees  they 
have  confounded  together  the  node  ond  Dcphew.— > 
Hie  younger  Ptmy  gives  an  intereatfogKcomit  of  hia 
opcle'a  indehtigable  application.  **Too  will  wan- 
der," he  observes,  in  another  of  hfa  letters,  "  bow  a 
man  BO  engaged  as  be  waa  could  find  time  to  com- 
pose such  a  number  of  books,  and  eome  of  them,  loo, 
upmi  abstruse  subjects.  But  your  aurpriae  wiB  rise 
still  higher  when  you  hear  that  for  eome  tfme  he  ctt- 
gaged  m  the  profeasion  of  an  adroeato ;  tint  be  died  n 
bis  fifty-sixth  year ;  that,  from  tbe  time  of  tfa  ((oatting 
the  bar  to  bis  deadi,  be  was  employed  in  tbe  highest 
poste  and  in  the  aerviee  of  U*  prhice.    Bat  be  had  a 

Juick  spprehension,  jtnned  to  unwearied  application, 
n  summer  be  always  began  his  stodiea  aa  aoon  as  A 
was  night ;  in  winter,  generally  at  one  in  Ibe  momiaft 
but  never  later  than  two,  and  often  at  mfdidgliL  Iw 
man  ever  spent  lesa  time  in  bed,  inaomneh  dtf  ha 
would  sometimes,  without  redring  ftom  hta  book,  tska 
a  shot  sleep  end  then  poraae  wa  atndieo.  Aftat  a 
^rt  and  li^  repast  at  noon  (afpatMj  te  die  ga*i 
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•U  sutom  or  our  inewtonX  b»  wmld  fte^neotlj,  in 
^  toBuneT,  if  be  wm  dUengBged  from  bniinsBi^  re- 
pose himself  in  tb«  lun  ;  during  which  time  loma  bd- 
tbor  WW  reed  to  bim,  from  wnicb  he  made  extneti 
•ad  obeemtiODe,  m,  iiideed,  «u  hit  ctHwUnt  metfiod, 
wtiatever  booh  be  iMd :  fat  it  wee  a  naxim  of  hie, 
that  '  no  book  was  to  bed  bot  toineth<<^  might  be 
.earned  from  it.'   When  this  was  over,  be  geDeralljr 
went  into  the  cold  bath,  and,  as  sooiPaB  be  came  out 
of  it,  jnst  took  some  slight  refreBhmo&t,  and  then  re- 
posod  himself  for  a  IiuIb  while.   Thos^  as  if -it  hid 
been  a  new  day,  he  immediately  resamed  He  studies 
till  nmer-time,  wbeo  a  book  was  again  imd  to  him, 
npmi  wmeh  be  would  make  »ome  hasty  remarks.  I 
remember  once,  hia  mder  having  pioDOnnced  smne 
word  wnH^,  a  person  at  table  made  bim  repeat  it 
again,  upon  which  my  ancle  asked  his  friend  if  he  vn- 
dentood  it.   The  other  acknowledging  that  he  did, 
Wkjft  l&tH,  said  be,  vouU  ymi  nuJte  him  go  back 
wfam  7    We  hne  Uat  iy  thi*  intemtptitm  ahne  ten 
bmea :  so  covetous  was  this  great  msn  of  his  time. 
In  summer  be  always  rose  from  supper  by  dsjtight, 
and  in  winter  as  soon  as  it  was  dark :  and  this  was 
an  invariable  rule  with  bim.   Such  wis  his  manner  of 
life  amid  the  noise  and  hnny  of  the  city  ;  bot  in  the 
•oantxy  his  whole  time  was  devoted  to  study  witbonl 
mtoimiesion,  excepting  only  when  be  bathed.   Bat  in 
tbis  exc^rtioa  I  inctude  no  mwe  than  the  time  be  wan 
aetaaUy  m  the  bath,  for  all  the  time  be  was  rubbed ' 
and  vnped  he  was  employed  either  in  bearing  soon 
book  road  to  bim,  or  in  dictating  himself.   In  his 
joomeys  be  lost  no  time  from  bis  studies ;  but  his  mind 
at  those  seasons  being  disengsged  fram  all  other 
tboii^%  applied  itself  wholly  to  that  single  pursuit. 
A  Mcntary  eonttaatly  attended  him  in  ma  cbariot, 
who,  ia  tba  winter,  wore  a  pnticolar  sott  of  warm 
glorae,  that  the  sharpness  of  tbe  weather  mi|^  not 
•ecaeion  any  interruption  to  his  studies ;  snd,  for  the 
oanM  reason,  my  uncle  slwsys  used  a  chair  in  Rome. 
I  remember  he  once  reproved  me  for  walking :  '  You 
migbt,'  said  he, '  employ  those  boars  to  nno  advan- 
Uga  :'     bo  ihooght  all  time  lost  not  given  to  atody. 
By  ibia  exlfaorJinaiy  application  be  foond  tinaa  to 
write  so  many  volumes,  besides  one  hundred  and  sixty 
which  be  left  me,  consisting  of  a  kiod  of  common- 
place, written  on  both  sides,  in  a  very  small  ehaiaeter 
so  that  one  might  iairly  reckon  the  number  consider- 
^y-  more."    (Cumer,  Bi4>gt.  Vnh.,  vol.  89,  p.  67, 
tegq.)   The  best  edlttoo  of  Pliny  is  that  forming  part 
of  toe  collection  of  Lematre,  Piirit,  18S7-SS,  1 1  vols. 
8vD.    Tba  fotkminc  editiona  are  also  valuable :  that 
^  Dalediamp,  Pom,  1B87,  fol. ;  that  af  Hardouin, 
Paris,  1733,  S  vols.  fol.  (reprinted  with  additions  and 
improvements  from  the  edition  of  1686,  in  5  vola. 
4lo) ;  and  mots  [Articulariy  that  of  Franaius,  Lip9., 
171^91, 10  vols.  8vo.   There  is  also  a  French  trans- 
buioo,  in  SO  vols.  8to.,  Pans,  1839-33,  by  De  Grand- 
■BBae.-«iih  aanotatione  by  some  of  tbe  most  emiBout 
■eieniifie  men  in  Franco.    It  is  an  •zceUent  woifc. — 
n.  C.  Pliniua  0«eilii»  Seeondua,  sunamed,  ftw  dis- 
imetMB*  sake,  tba  "  Tomger,'*  was  bom  at  oc  near 
CoiBan,  about  tbe  sixth  yesr  of  tbe  r«^  of  Nero,  or 
A.D.  6I.    Hia  moAerwaa  a  sister  (tf  the  older  Pliny; 
mi  M  he  loet  hie  Artb«r,  Lucioa  Caeilius,  at  an  early 
■go,  ho  ramovad,  with  his  aarvivinf  parent,  to  the 
he««»  of  bis  onde.   H«e  bo  residea  lor  some  years, 
■id,  having  been  adopted  hf  hia  undo,  took  the  name 
mi  ^0  latter  in  addition  to  his  parental  one  of  Cweilioe. 
Pliny  tlw  younger  appears  to  have  been  of  a  delicate 
cosMtitution,  aiM  even  in  hia  youth  to  bave  possessed 
KmI*  personal  activity  and  enterprise  ;  for,  at  the  time 
mf  tbe  famous  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  wheo  he  was  bo- 
iwMn  erventoeo-  and  eighteen,  he  oo&ttnued  his  stud- 
im  at  boose,  and  allowed  hia  onclo  to  sat  oat  lo  iba 
■ao-intUB  without  bim.   It  was  on  ibia  aeeaaion  that 
Use  latter  lost  h'.a  hfo.  In  Utrnton.  howow,  tba; 


'  yoongur  Pliny  made  consldonble  progress  even  at  ai 
early  age.  His  uncle  had  given  him  a  carefol  edDC» 
lion  ;  he  composed  a  Greek  tragedy  when  iMiIy  (our- 
teen,  and  wrote  Latin  verses  on  several  oecaaiont 
tfareugbout  Ub  life.  His  principal  attentieo,  however, 
waa  devoted  to  tbe  study  of  eloquence ;  and  ba  had 
for  instructors  in  this  department  the  cdebrated  Qni» 
ttlinn,  atid  others  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  4n. 
Pliny,  as  have  already  remarked,  was  nearly  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  at  the  tine  of  hia  ancle's  death. 
One  year  after  this  be  appeared  as  a  pleader  at  tbe 
bar.  In  his  twentieth  year  be  served  as  a  tribune  in 
Syria,  and  remained  eighteen  monlbe  u  that  coon  try 
Oin  hia  letum  to  Roma  be  was  appointed  one  of  the 
qmsstors  of  tbo  emperor.  The  duties  of  these  fnne- 
tioDsries  consisted  in  reading  to  tbe  senate  the  re- 
scripts of  the  prince.  Not  long  after  he  became  tri- 
bune of  the  pef^le.  At  tbe  ago  of  thirty  be  waa  ap- 
pointed pnstor ,  and  after  Una  no  passed  several  yoaia 
m  retirement,  in  order  not  to  attract  tbe  notice  oi 
Bomitian.  He  would  not,  however,  bave  escaped  the 
fate  which  threatened  all  the  eminent  men  of  the  day, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  death  Domiiisn,  since  there 
was  found  among  the  papers  of  the  latter  a  denuncia- 
tion of  Pliny,  which  had  recently  been  sent  to  the  em- 
peror. Nerva  and  Trajin  recalled  him  to  tbe  dis* 
ebai;^  of  puUio  duties,  and  the  latter  prince  appoint- 
ed bim  administrator  of  the  pnblie  treasury,  an  office 
wfaieb  be  filled  lor  tbe  ^laee  of  two  years.  AtUt  at* 
taining  to  the  high  oGSces  of  consul  and  augur,  Pliny 
was  appointed  Trajan  to  tbe  government  of  Bithy- 
Dia,  a  province  in  which  many  abuses  existed,  sod 
which  it  required  a  man  of  ability  and  integrity  to  ro> 
move.  (£pi«f.,  10, 41.)  Pluiy  was  then  in  his  fortv- 
firat  or  fimy-seo(»d  yeat.  The  trust  so  bonoorabh 
comnuttad  to  him  hs  aeame  tc^  bave  diseba^ad  wita 
Bieat  fidelity  ;  and  the  attention  to  every  bnnch  of 
bis  duties,  which  his  lottara  to  Trajan  display,  is  pecu- 
liarly praiseworthy  in  a  man  of  aedenta^  ouo'Ub,  and 
accustomed  to  tbe  enjoyments  of  - his  vilia^,  and  the 
stimulants  of  literary  giny  at  Rome.  H«  iVMined  in 
his  government  for  the  space  of  two  yMit,  and  >t  waa 
during  this  period  (A.D.  107)  that  be  wMte  his  cele- 
brated letter  to  Trajan  respecting  tbo  Clnistiana  in  hia 
province.  (Epitl.,  10, 67.)  This  letter,  snd  tbe  em- 
peror's reply,  fumisb  numerous  important  tesiimonials 
to  the  state  of  Christianity  at  Uwt  early  day,  and  lo 
tbe  purity  of  Christian  principles. — The  period  of 
Pliny's  death  is  quite  uncertain  ;  he  is  generally  sup- 
posed, however,  to  have  ended  his  days  A.D.  110,  m 
the  forty-ninth  year  of  bis  age. — His  chsracter,  as  a 
haabud,  a  master,  snd  a  friend,  was  afiectionate,  kind 
and  senMous.  He  displayed  also  a  noble  liberality  to 
wards  Comnm,  bis  native  place,  by  forming  a  pubUi 
library  there,  and  devoting  a  yearly  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred thousaiid  aesterces,  for  ever,  to  the  maintenance 
of  children,  bom  of  free  parents,  who  were  eitixens  <A 
Comnm. — Aman  like  Pliny,  of  consideiaMe  talents  and 
[earning,  possessed  of  great  weddi,  and  of  an  amiable, 
and  generous  di^MsitioD,  was  sure  to  meet  with  many 
frieods,  and  with  still  more  who  woeld  gratify  his  van 
ity  by  their  praises  and  apparent  admiration  of  his  abil- 
ities. Bat  as  a  writer  he  has  done  nothing  to  entitle 
him  to  a  very  high  ^aee  in  the  judgment  of  posterity. 
Still,  however,  no  Roman,  from  tbe  time  or  Cieen^ 
aoquired  so  high  a  repaution  for  alernenoe.  AB  bis 
discourses,  howevf^r,  are  lost,  with  tbo  single  rae«p> 
tion  of  tbe  Pamtgyrie  on  Trajan.  ¥^wfr  having  boon  . 
sppotntedconaul,  addressed  to  the  emperoradisoouree,  - 
in  which  hs  thanked  him  for  the  honour  bestowed,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  eologtaed  tbe  character  and  aetiooa 
of  tbe  prince.  It  waa  delivered  in  open  senate,  and  - 
was  then  enlaiged  and  poUishod.  (^Mf.,  3,  W.) 
Thia  prodaotion  belenga  to  a  elasaof  compositions,  thf 
wboladijeotof  which  waa  to  produea  a  atriking  ef&«i, 
aad  it  moat  not  aapiie  te  any  greater  nward.   It  ie  i» 
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gM^eu  »d  doqimt,  bat  17  iU  vvy  mtan  affwdf 
M  room  tat  the  exercise  oi  the  higbec  faculties  of  tbe 
mind ;  nor  will  its  readers^  excepting  those  whs  are 
fbod  of  bistorical  researches,  derive  from  It  Muy  mon 
sabstanUal  benefit  than  tbe  pleasnre  which  a  mere  el- 
egant composition  can  impart.  To  those,  however, 
who  are  curious  in  matters  of  historj',  it  will  certainly 
prove  interesting,  since,  although  it  ooly  covers  tbe 
early  years  of  Tr^sa's  sway,  it  nevertheless  famishes 
us  with  •  number  of  fkcts,  of  which  we  sboald  otber- 
wlsobeignoraat;  for  what  Suetoolus  and  Tadtuswrote 
concerning  Tri Jen  is  lost,  as  is  the  case,  also,  with  this 
same  portion  ot  the  histor)-  of  Dlo  Cassius,  and  with 
the  different  accounts  of  Trajan's  reign  that  are  citod 
by  Lampridius,  in  bis  life  of  Alexander  Severus. — 
niny  is  also  known  to  modem  times  by  his  Lttttn. 
These  oonslst  of  tea  books,  and  were  pnUished  liy 
himself.  From  tbe  first  to  the  ninth  book  Inelnsire, 
we  have  letters  addressed  to  individuals  of  aB  descrip- 
tions. The  tenth  book  contains  the  letten  and  retorts 
sent  by  Pliny  to  Trajan,  together  with  some  answers 
of  that  prince.  Tbe  Letters  of  Pliny  are  valuable  to 
US,  as  ell  original  letters  qf  other  tines  must  be,  lie- 
cause  tliey  necessarily  UiroW  much  light  on  the  period 
at  which  they  were  written.  But  many  of  them  are 
ridiculously  studied,  and  leave  tbe  Impnssioo,  so  fatal 
to  our  interest  in  the  perusal  of  such  conpiMltloas, 
that  they  were  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  put>- 
lication.  Among'tlte  letters  of  Pliny  that  have  ob- 
tained the  greatest  celebrity,  are  tbe  two  in  which  bo 
gives  an  account  of  tbe  elder  Pliny's  mode  of  lii^e,  and 
of  tbe  circumstances  connected  with  bis  death ;  two 
others,  wUch  contiUn  a  deecr^tion  of  villas  of  bis  own ; 
and  one  In  which  he  ^vw  an  acooont  of  his  proceed* 
tngs  against  the  Christians,  snd  to  which  we  have  al- 
reidy  referred.  The  autheaticity  of  this  last  meatioo- 
ed  letter  has  been  attacked  by  Semler,  an  emEaent 
Gurman  divine  (^Hutoria  Ecdenaniea  Selecta  Capi- 
ta, Hal.,  1767,  8  vols.  8vo.— Aeits  VtrtiuU  die  Kirch- 
m-BuUnie  «jer  er^en  JaMumdtrtt  mdtr  atifzukla- 
rsM,  Ltipt.,  1787,  8vo).  This  erltle  maintains  that 
the  letter  in  question  was  forged  by  TertnlUan ;  but 
his  arguments,  if  they  deserve  the  name,  would  Inval- 
idate the  RDtliority  of  almost  every  literarj-  monument 
of  ancient  times.  This  same  letter  of  Pliny's  gave 
rise  to  an  atnurd  kgend  at  a  later  date,  according  to 
which,  Pliny  having  met,  in  tbe  isbtnd  of  Crete,  vith 
Titos,  the  disciple  ^  St.  Panl,  wo*  converted  by  turn, 
and  afterward  sutfored  mait^-rdom. — The  design  of 
writing  a  history,  which  Pliny  at  <me  Ume  entertained, 
he  never  carried  into  execution.  (_Epiil.,  6,  8.)  Ttw 
work  "  De  Viris  Ilbutribiu"  has  been  erroneooslv 
ascribed  to  him,  as  Itas  also  the  dialogue  "  IM  Caant 
comgitte  elcqiuiUUM."  (^Voudh,  V'k.  Plin.  —  SckvU, 
Ilitt.  Lit.  Bom.,  voL  2,  p.  408,  »a^.—Baiu;  Gttch. 
JOm.  Lit.,  voL  1,  p.  666,  sag.)— The  best  edition  of 
niny  Is  that  of  Lemaire,  Jiam,  1828,  S  vols.  8vo. 
It  is  tbe  edition  of  Gesntf,  improved  by  Schaefier 
(,l^.y  1805,  8vo),  with  additions  by  Lemaire. 

Plisthekes,  a  son  of  Atrens,  king  vt  Aigos,  fa* 
ther  of  Henelaus  and  Aganwnmon.  (('si.  Agunan- 
ooB,  and  Atridie.) 

Pumnopoua,  a  dty  of  Thnca,  to  the  aouth  </ 
Hadrianopolis,  founded  and  named  in  honor  the. 
Empress  Plotina.  On  iU  site,  at  a  later  period,  ap- 
peered  the  city  of  Didymoticboa,  now  Z^gsHMiixi.  (/fm. 
Ant.,  822.— /Voa»p.,  ds  JEd.,  4,  H.) 

PlotTxus,  a  philosopher  of  the  New<Platonic  acbwA, 
bom  A.I>.  206,  at  Lycopolis  in  Egypt.  Ifstura  bad 
endowed  him  with  aoperior  parte,  particularly  with  an 
•xtraordiuaiy  depth  of  UDderstandb^,  and  a  bold  and 
vigorous  imagination.  He  eariy  naaifosted  these 
abilities  in  the  school  of  Ammmlat  at  Alezaadna. 
Hubeequendy  he  determined  to  accompany  the  atjny 
of  Gordian  to  the  East,  in  order  to  study  the  OrienUl 
•yatems  on  tbdr  naUve  toU.   He  retomed  a  dreamer, 

low 


perpetually  occupied  with  profiKmd  bat  extravagant 

meditations,  labouring  to  att^  tbe  tompiAmAn  of 
the  aliaolute  by  contemplation ;  a  notion  boirarad 
from  Plato,  which  became  exaggerated  In  his  baaili. 
Carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm,  he  thoogbt  that  hs 
was  developing  tbe  designs  of  the  phOoeopher  of  tht 
Academy,  when,  in  fact,  be  exhibited  his  tbooghti  00I7 
partially  and  Incompletdy.  Tbe  impetuous  rivsdt]- 
of  his  temper,  wMdi  caused  him  perp^nally  to  fall  into 
extravagances,  prevented  bis  ledndng  Us  uirstiad 
rationalism  to  a  system.  Mis  vnrlona  eeattmd  ti«a> 
Uses  wers*  collected  by  Porphyty  in  six  Enncidca 
He  died  in  Csmpania,  A.D.  270,  bsTing  tanght  st 
Rome,  and  excited  the  almost  superstitions  vmera&a 
of  his  disciples. — An  admirable  analysis  is  given  d 
tbe  system  of  Plotinus  by  Tennenuum,  thonc^  oeca- 
sionally  somewhat  obscure  in  iU  details.  (Jtewf 
p/  tie  Bidory  </  PklUjscpkg,  p.  187,  sr^^.,  Mm^ 
traad.)  Tbe  best  edition  of  Plotinus  is  that  of  On- 
cer, Oxm.,  18S5,  3  vols.  4to.  An  edition  of  tbetras- 
tise  De  PrnkkritvUM  was  published  in  1814,  8n, 
Up».,  by  tbe  sane  eUtor.  (M^mm,  Lix.  SiSigt., 
voL  8,  p.  836.) 

PLtrrARCHUB,  one  of  tbe  most  gaBeraHy  knows  and 
frequently  cited,  and  braice,  if  Uie  expnaiioa  be  al- 
lowed, one  of  the  most  popular,  writcn  <f  snUqui^. 
He  was  a  nativeof  CSuenmea  inBmotia,  bntthepoiod 
of  hia  birth  is  not  exactly  ascertained.  Flidard  him- 
self informs  as,  that  he  was  studying  under  Ammom- 
us,  at  Delphi,  when  Nero  visited  Greece,  wfaidi  would 
lie  tbe  60tb  year  of  our  era ;  and  hence  we  may  nm- 
jecture  that  be  was  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  ragn 
of  Claudius,  abottt  the  middle  of  tbe  first  centaiy. 
Plutarefa  belonged  to  nn  lMNioanUe£uBily,inwlndi8 
fondness  for  study  and  literary  porsoits  had  long  beet 
hereditary-.  In  his  early  days  be  saw  at  one  and  Ite 
same  time  his  fiuher,  his  grandfather,  and  great  grand- 
father in  being ;  and  he  was  toooght  up  under  this  in- 
fluence of  ancient  manners,  and  in  this  sweet  Cuiiily- 
converse,  which  imparted  to  his  an  afr  of  in- 

tegrity and  goodneas,  that  shows  itself  in  so  many  of 
his  numerous  writings.    In  the  school  of  Ammooius, 
which  be  attended  when  still  qoite  young,  and  where 
he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  witfi  a  deacoidant  of 
Tltemistodes,  he  received  iutmction  in  matbemaUcs 
and  lOiilosopby.  Without  doabt,  be  carefnDy  attended 
also,  under  able  Instmcton,  to  tbe  various  depart- 
menu  of  belles-lettres,  and  his  voria  pUialy  show 
that  the  perusal  of  tbe  poets  had  sapplied  Us  memoiy 
with  am^  materials.  ItanpeamthattWldleslSlqidts 
young,  he  was  employed  by  bis  ficIlow-dUiena  in  sons 
Jiegotiations  with  neighbouring  cities.  The  same  mo- 
tive led  him  to  Some,  whither  all  tbe  Greeks  pos- 
sessed of  any  industry  or  talent  had  been  accuBtamed 
regulariy  to  come  for  mon  than  a  century,  to  seek 
reputatioQ  and  fottnnee,  either  by  nWaching  tiwmadvcs 
to  some  poweifol  iaUvlduala,  «s  by  giving  public  lec- 
tures on  pluIos<^y  and  eloqaence.    Plutarch,  it  msj 
readily  be  supposed,  did  not  neglect  this  latter  mode 
of  acquiring  celebrity.    He  himself  declares,  thst  du- 
ring bis  sqjoum  in  Italy,  he  could  not  find  time  to  be- 
come anffloieotly  acquainted  with  tlin  Latin  teogoc^ 
by  reason  of  the  pabUc  bosiness  with  wUcb  be  was 
charged,  and  the  ftwqnent  etafhrenoM  be  had  with 
educated  men  on  matters  of  a  philoeopbic  natoze, 
about  which  they  came  to  conaiiU  lum.   He  (foke, 
he  professed  in  bis  own  language ;  according  to  tbe 
privilege  which  tbe  Greeks  had  preserved  of  imponng 
their  idiom  on  tlieir  conquerors,  and  of  making  it  tbe 
natural  language  of  pbiloeophy  and  letters.  These 
poUic  lecturee,  these  declsmations,  were  evidently 
tb«  first  garme  of  the  nnmeroos  mwal  trentiies  ^ 
Plntaroh  BohMquMitlr  eunpoaed.   1^  phUosepheref 
ChaBDnsa  exerdsed  at  Rome  that  p««fessioa  at  soph, 
ist,  tbe  very  name  of  which  is  now-  became  a  by- 
wwd,  and  tbe  mere  e'ristenoe  trf  which  asMOS  to  indb- 
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uum  Um  deeliiw  of  naUcHial  Utenture,  bni  which  wsi 
MDM  IbM  one*  nwlend  iUaMiion*  U  Rome  giwt 
taf«Ma  nd  the  «ffKto  of  panecatioa.  It  m  wdi 
luwwii,  that,  under  th*  bad  emptors,  ind  inid  the 
QDivarMl  slaTery  that  then  prevailed,  philosophy  was 
the  only  asyluiu  to  which  liberty  fled  when  bar.tshed 
(lom  tM  forliin  and  the  seMte.  Philosophy,  in  earlier 
days,  had  efiected  the  ruin  of  the  republic ;  it  wu 
then  only  a  rain  scspticisin,  abused  to  their  own  bsd 
porposes  by  the  ambitioas  and  the  corrupting.  Adopt- 
ing a  better  vocatiMi,  it  became,  at  a  later  period,  a 
meica  of  raligioD,  etDbneed  bf  men  of  resolute  iqurit; 
thoj  needed  a  wisdom  that  midit  toaeh  them  how  to 
ascapa,  by  death,  the  cruelty  of  the  oppresMr,  and  they 
called,  for  this  purpose,  stoicism  to  their  aid.  Flutaico, 
the  most  constant  and  the  most  contemptuous  opposer 
of  the  Epicurean  doctrines  ;  Flutarch,  the  admirer  of 
Plato,  aiM  a  disciple  of  hts  in  the  belief  of  the  souPa 
iauiKNtaltty,  of  ainne  justice,  and  of  mont  good, 
tansht  his  hearers  tmtba,  less  pare,  indeed,  than  those 
of  Christianity,  but  which,  nevenheleas,  in  some  de- 
gree adapted  themselves  to  the  pressing  wants  of  he- 
roic and  elevated  minds. — It  is  not  uiown  whether 
Plutarch  prolonged  his  suy  in  Italy  until  that  period 
when  Demitian,  by  a  public  deetae,  banished  all  pbi- 
leeBj^era  from  that  eoohtty.  Some  eritici  have  sop- 
poaed  that  be  made  mai^  visits  to  Home,  bnt  none 
tfkar  the  mign  of  this  emperor.  One  thing,  however, 
^ipaera  vnu  ascertained,  that  he  returned,  when  still 
yoong,  to  his  native  country,  and  that  he  remained 
there  far  the  rest  of  his  days.  During  this  bis  long 
aajonni  in  the  land  of  bis  fathers,  Pluurcb  was  con- 
tinoally  occupied  with  plans  for  the  t^neSt  of  his 
coonlrymen ;  and,  to  give  but  a  single  instance  of  his 
Hal  in  the  public  service,  he  not  enljr  filled  the  of- 
lee  of  ucboo,  the  ehier  dignity  in  nis  native  ei^, 
but  even  discharged  with  great  exactness,  and  without 
the  least  reluctance,  the  duties  of  an  inferior  office,  that 
of  inspector  of  pubUc  works,  which  compelled  him,  be 
telle  as,  to  measure  tile,  and  keep  a  register  of  the 
iMds  of  atone  that  were  brouglU  to  him.  All  this  ac- 
sonla  bnt  ill  with  the  statement  of  Suidas,  that  Flu- 
luch  was  honontsd  with  the  eonsuMiip  by  Trajan. 
Soeh  •  sQiqxwition  is  eontcadioted  both  by  the  silence 
of  biatocy  and  the  usnagas  of  the  Romans.  Another 
and  more  recent  tradition,  which  makes  Plutarch  to 
have  been  the  preceptor  of  Trajan,  appears  to  reat  on 
no  better  founoation,  and  can  derive  no  sopport  what- 
ever from  any  of  the  genuine  works  of  the  pniloeopher. 
An  employment,  however,  which  Flotareh  does  seem 
to  have  filled,  was  that  of  priest  of  Apollo,  which  con- 
nected him  with  the  sacerdotal  coq>oration  st  Delphi. 
The  period  of  bis  death  is  not  known ;  but  the  proba- 
bility is  that  he  lived  and  philosophized  until  an  advan- 
ced age,  as  would  appear  both  from  the  tone  of  some 
of  his  writiu;s  and  varioua  anecdotes  that  are  related 
of  him. — The  several  productions  of  this  writer  will 
Bovr  be  briefly  eumined.  The  work  to  which  he  owes 
hie  chief  ceMwity  is  that  which  bears  the  title  of  BiO( 
wapiXSaiXot  {"ParaUtl  Lhai").  In  this  he  givea  bi- 
ogradiical  sketches  of  forty-four  individuala,  distio- 
gi^shed  for  their  virtues,  their  talents,  and  their  ad- 
ventares,  some  Greek,  otbera  Roman,  and  gives  tbem 
m  soch  a  wn  that  a  Roman  is  always  compared  with 
■  OrodL>  rivo  other  tHOgraphias  an  iidaled  ones  ; 
Mralve  at  foorteen  are  IoSl.  The  five  isolated  lives 
•M  thoee  at  Artaxerxes  Mnemoo,  Aratus,  Gslba,  Otbo, 
and  Homer,  thoagh  this  last  is  probably  not  Plutarch's. 
The  lives  that  have  perished  are  those  of  Epaminon- 
das,  Scipio,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius, 
Nero.  VileiUuB,  He«od,  Pindar,  Ciatea  the  Cynic, 
De'iphantos,  Ariatomenes,and  Antns  the  poet — Many 
regud  tht  Livei  of  Ptutaieb  as  models  of  bitwrapby. 
The  prineip^  art  of  the  writer  cotuista  in  the  delinea- 
tttm  of  cLaraeter ;  bat  it  baa  been  objected  to  him,  and, 
it  winU  seem,  iriih  jvalice,  that  bis  characters  are 


of  a  piece;  (hat  he  represents  his  heroes  « thai  u  cm 
pietely  enslaved  by  some  passion,  or  as  per&^y  virta. 
ous,  ud  that  be  ua  nut  been  abis  ledapH-'  tha  almoai 
infinita  vaiie^  of  shades  between  vice  and  virtne 
What  renders  the  perasal  of  these  biogia^ihiee  paiti^ 
ularly  aitisctive,  is  our  seeing  hia  personages  ecnstanU 
ly  in  action ;  we  follow  tbem  amid  public  afiaiia,  wa 
sccompany  tbem  to  the  scenes  of  private  life,  to  the 
interior  of  their  dwellings,  and  into  the  very  bosom  «- 
their  ^milies.  "  We  are  not  writing  histories,"  et>- 
serves  Plutarch  himself,  **  bat  lives.  Neither  is  it 
ways  in  the  roost  distiogaiahed  exploiu  that  men'aviih 
toee  and  vices  oia*  bo  best  discened ;  but  freqaeUlf 
some  unimportant  action,  some  short  saying  or  jest, 
distinguishes  a  person's  real  character  more  than  Mlde 
of  carnage,  the  greatest  battles,  or  the  most  important 
aieges.  As  painters,  therefore,  in  their  portnu's,  1^ 
hour  the  likei»ss  in  the  face,  and  particularly  aiwut 
the  eyes,  in  which  the  peculiar  turn  of  m"id  most  ap- 
pears, and  ran  over  the  rest  with  a  less  careful  liaod, 
so  must  we  be  permitted  to  strike  off  the  featuru*  of 
the  soul,  in  order  to  give  a  real  likmiess  of  thsse  great 
men,  and  leave  to  owers  the  circumsuntial  detail  oi 
their  toils  and  their  achievements."  {Vit.  Alex.,  c.  1.] 
This  reasoning  of  Plutarch's  is  no  doubt  very  just,  bt*. 
it  supposes  that  the  writer  does  not  go  in  auest  of 
ecdoies,  and  that  he  exercises  a  eonna  ana  rigid  'eai* 
icism  in  the  selection  of  those  which  he  actually  ro- 
eeives.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  Plu- 
tarch. — Another  defect  with  which  he  may  be  justly 
ctmrged,  is  the  having  entirely  neglected  the  order 
of  chronology,  ao  that  frequently  bis  narrative  pro- 
sents  only  an  incoherent  mass  of  facta,  and  the  pern* 
sal  of  hu  lives  leaves  behind  it,  at  times,  only  a 
confuaed  impreswon.  On  the  other  band,  thp  Uvea 
of  Platarrh  contain  a  treasure  of  practical  fLoow  phy, 
of  morality,  and  of  soood  and  useful  ioazims,  th* 
fruit  of  a  long  experience  :  indeed,  't  may  be  uaeit- 
ed,  that  oftentimes  iheae  Lives  s:«  only  so  many  hi*- 
torical  commentaries  on  crrUm  maxima.  Notwith- 
sUnding  all  their  faults,  hcwever,  t^M  Lives  of  Plutarch 
are  full  of  instroetioc  lor  tboee  who  wish  to  baeoma 
well  acquainted  with  Giaek  and  Roman  hisUffy,  aiocs 
ttS  sutbor  has  drawn  from  many  sources  utat  are 
closed  upon  ns.  He  cbwidied  an  ardent  love  for  lib- 
erty, or,  rather,  democracy,  which  he  confounded  with 
liberty,  and  he  has  been  reproached  with  allowing  him- 
self, on  certain  occasioas,  to  be  so  far  led  away  by  bis 
enUmsiasm  as  to  mistake  tot  henusm  a  fbmtfulneu 
of  the  sentimenU  of  nature.  For  example,  Uwugh  he 
would  seem  to  sUte  with  impsrtiality  the  diflerent 
sensations  produced  by  the  punishment  of  the  sons  of 
Brutus,  snd  the  assaaaination  of  the  brother  of  Timo- 
leon,  still  it  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
expresses  himself,  tbst  be  sppnvos  of  these  two  ac- 
tiims,  and  that,  in  hia  eyes,  dte  authors  of  tbem  were 
deserving  of  commendation,  and  free  from  all  reproacL 
{SmmU-Vrmx,  Examm,  &c.,  p.  74,  2d  ed  )  Plu- 
tarch, moreover,  is  not  even  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
being  an  impartial  writer.  Tbe  desire  of  showing  that 
there  was  a  time  when  tbe  Greeks  were  superior  to 
tbe  Romsns,  pervades  all  hia  reciuls,  and  prejudices 
him  in  favour  of  his  Grecian  heroes.  His  ignorance 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  he  himself  avows  in  his 
Uvos  of  Donmsthenes  and  Cato,  leads  him  into  n- 
riooa  enors  relative  to  Roman  histon.  His  style  has 
neiAer  the  purity  of  the  Attic,  nor  the  noble  simplici- 
ty which  distinguishes  iha  clasaic  writers.  lie  if 
overloaded  with  erudition,  snd  with  allusiona  that  are 
often  obscure  for  us.  —  An  able  exsmination  of  the 
sourcea  whence  Plutarch  derived  tbe  materials  for  his 
lives,  is  given  by  HeMW  {De  /muAtu  tt  am^taritaU 
vifdnim  pan^tUrum  PbuaTcki_CommaUaiiiMe»  I 
cutting.,  18S0,  8to),  sod  this  inquiry  becomes  indis- 
pensably necesssry  to  tbe  profssseo  scholar,  who  wishes 
to  ascertain  tbe  degree  of  confide  ice  the:  is  dee  le  ths 
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tofrtpluetl  AelehM  of  Pliilueht  dwugh  oar 
jttMd  ont  flsteiii^  oa  lbs  dataU.  It  maj  W  mU,  in 
•  taw  mtiM,  tktt  PIvliich,  tai  lb*  toKfikim  «r  M« 
livM.  coMtlUd  all  tin  axitiii^  biitoriiM ;  that  b» 
dU  tot,  bo«nv«r.  VMIj  follow  Uob,  bat  mi^oJ 
thMT  fgopeetiro  MaUiBoiiU  in  the  boluco  of  jgitieo, 
ud,  when  their  acconnu  wan  eoDtndtetorr  Moptod 
•ocb  u  wenied  to  him  moM  probablo. — Tbo  otbar 
bMorical  work*  of  natueb  uo  Hm  foUowing :  1.  Vu- 
mM,  4  Ainu  'Pcytokof  ('•JiMiaii  QuuHm^, 
TlwM  arr  reaeircbea  on  eertam  Ronao  naagaa :  fiir 
anmple,  Wb^,  m  tha  eeranony  of  muruge,  iba  brido 
m  fcqofrad  to  tooeh  water  and  Are  1  Why,  in  tba  aama 
eanmony.tbeyli^tfiveuperal  Why tnT^Un, who, 
baring  beeo  comidered  dead,  return  eventaaUy  home, 
cuinot  enter  into  their  boum  by  the  door,  but  noat 
deacend  through  tha  roof,  dte, — 3.  'EXAj/vurd,  f  Air 
Hat  'EUtrviKtU  (•■  HOiauea,  or  GrtcM  Qkm- 
tiMf**].  Wa  have  here  aimilar  diacoanaa  on  pptata  of 
Oraefain  antiquity.  ~  8.  lUoi  irapdXXiiXnp  'BUupH' 
kAv  Kol  TufiatKuv  (**  ParaiUla  drawn  from  Gneian 
anrf  JtoiMfi  Hutary").  In  order  to  abow  that  certain 
erenta  in  Grecian  biatory,  which  appear  fabulous,  are 
entitled  to  full  confidanee,  Plutarch  tmweea  to  them 
certain  tnalogoua  eventa  from  Homan  niatorf.  Thia 
pioductiOD  ia  ODwortby  of  Plntareb,  and  eaiy  pnbaU/ 
anpposititioDs.  It  poaaeaaea  no  other  merit  Ibao  that 
of  harins  preterred  a  large  number  of  fragmenta  (rf 
Greek  hiitoriam,  wbo  ara  either  othwwiaa  unknown, 
or  whose  worka  have  not  come  down  to  ua. — 4.  Utpl 
rft-  'Pufiaiuv  rixK  ('*  Of  the  Ferluns  of  Ae  Ro- 
fMitt"). — 5.  and  8.  Two  Aaeouraaa  n-*^  'AAcf- 
i^Jfpov  rixK  ^  4p<*4f  C  On  fAf  Fbrfww  or  Vdmir 
of  Alexander").  In  one  of  tbeae  Plnutch  ondertakaa 
to  ahow  that  Aleiander  owed  hia  aneeeaa  to  biraaeir, 
■ot  to  Fortune.  Ia  tba  other,  he  attempu  to  prove,  that 
Ua  virtuee  were  not  tba  oSapring  of  a  Mind  and  capri- 
eiooa  Fortune,  and  that  bis  talent*  and  tba  resources  of 
his  intellect  cannot  be  iwarded  aa  favoora  bestowed 
by  this  aame  Fortune,  llieae  two  diaeonraee  are  pre- 
ceded by  one  (No.  4)  which  abowa  tba  true  object  of 
tba  others.  PloUreb,  ia  thta,  eDdaaTOura  to  prove, 
that  the  Roman  ezploita  are  leae  the  efieet  of  vthm 
and  wisdom,  than  the  result  of  the  inflaence  of  F<#- 
tune  :  and,  among  the  faroura  eonferTud  by  this  god- 
dess,  be  enumeratea  the  meipeetod  death  of  Aleian- 
der, at  the  very  time  diat  be  was  menacing  Italy  with 
his  victoriona  arms.  In  all  thia  we  cleuly  aee  the 
jealonay  and  vanity  of  the  GreAa,  who,  fiotn  the  time 
that  they  Grat  fell  ondar  the  Roman  yoke,  levereeaaed 
detracting  from  the  glory  of  this  repeUic,  add  aaeribing 
its  rapid  progress  to  some  blind  and  nnknown  caoaa. 
One  of  the  motivea  that  induced  Polybiua,  moreover, 
to  vi-rite  his  history,  was  to  undeceive  bis  counuynen 
on  this  point,  and  prove  to  them  that  the  woqwrity  of 
Rome  waa  owing,  not  to  the  eanrieea  of  Fortune,  but 
to  good  conduct  and  valour. — 7.  ndnpei»  'AArra^o. 
Kara  v6^fiov  i)  xari  oofiaw  ivdoftfraptu ;  ("  Wheth- 
er the  Athenittiu  are  more  rtnawud  for  War  or  for 
the  Seiencea").  The  commencement  and  coneloaioD 
are  wanting.  The  text  of  what  remains  of  this  piece 
is  very  corrupt. — 8.  Ilept  'laidof  Koi  'Oatpt^  ("  Of 
Int  ami  Ontie").  This  treatise  contains  a  number 
of  ' very  curiona  remarks  on  the  Egyptian  myUioIogy, 
bat  it  la,  at  the  aame  time,  that  very  one  of  tlie  works 
bT  Plourch  in  which  bis  want  of  critical  skill  is  moat 
^parent.  His  olnect  was  to  sire  the  mythoI(^al 
tluiitions  of  the  Egyptians  a  pnilosophica]  sense,  in 
order  to  justify  them  before  the  tribunal  of  reason. 
Hence  tins  treatise  can  only  be  employed  with  great 
Cantlon  in  studying  this  branch  of  ancient  mythology. 
—0.  'EiriTo^  ovyKpiuri^  Utvavtpoo  aal  'Apto- 
n^&mvc  Abridgment  of  CompariaoH  Mmeii 
Menander  and  Ariilophanet"),  An  extract,  probably, 
from  some  loit  work  of  Plntarch'a.  — 10.  Ilmi 
■Huoddroo  KtiKt^iaf  ("  Of  the  Mdignih/  ef  Herodc- 
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auf}.   Ffom  a  nisukoa  priweyla  e<  patrietiam, 
taicb  btas  aaiacka  tba  vansi^  of  IfaaidBf  ai 
biateriaa.   Tha  htMr  has  fauod  oa  «Ha  adswala  ia 
tba  AbM  Omdoi.   {M§m.iara^im  butr^ha^ 
vole.  S0»  36,  and  Btar  idw  Mm 

r*  Biagraphf  efOatm  OnUr^  This  wMk  ia  wn 
dently  aappoattiliaas.  I^otiae  baa  ioaeieod  it  ia  hia 
BibHotbeca,  with  meny  omiaaioaa  aad  addkioaa,  bat 
without  atatii^  that  it  waa  writion  h>y  Pbdardb 
Heoee  eome  entice  have  aaerfted  it  to  tba  pebiaieb 
Umaalf.  Thia  pteea,  bowevar,  baaia  tba  Manap  of  ai 
age  mnoh  earlier  than  that  ef  Pbaaioa. — We  can  aaly 
glance  at  tha  phikwophicat,  or,  aa  th^  aia  ibob«  cam* 
monly  called,  the  mrnl,  tratfcs  of  Plntaick.  He  was 
not  a  (tfofound  phiioeoi^ier.  He  bad  fbnBed  far  ^m- 
aelf  a  pecnliar  system,  made  op  from  tbo  opioioos  oi 
varieaa  achoolf,  but  particulany  from  tfaoee  of  Pla- 
to and  the  Academicianaf  which  be  baa  soipatiBWa 
only  imperftcUy  nadaralood.  Ha  4alaatcd  the  dga> 
trisea  of  Epienoa  aad  tba  Pcnb,  aad  Iba  hatied  hi 
bad  vowed  towards  dmr  re^Mctive  ecboole  readan 
him  senetimet  uajoat  towards  tbeix  foandaa.  Ha 
WBs  not  free  from  eopersUtion,  aad  ba  padttd  to  ex- 
cess hia  devotioa  towarda  the  gada  of  pagaaiam  His 
l^iosepbical  or  moral  works  are  moie.  tfaan  «ity  ia 
tnimbar.  Tbaf  an  Ml  of  iaforatatioa  aa  tcgaida  aa 
aequaintaaca  with  aaoiaet  jAiloeobpy ;  aad  tb^  hava 
the  additional  merit  of  preoeeeiag  for  aa  a  nudnt 
of  passages  from  eetbors  wboea  iraA*  have  pendi- 
ed.  An  anatysis  of  tbaaa  writiaga  ia  giron  by  ScboU 
{Uiet.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  S,  p.  77,  wff  ■)■ — Tba  beet  edi. 
tion*  of  the  whole  woika  of  PlutaKb  am,  thai  cf 
Reiske,  Lipe.,  IHi^t,  l»vole.8eo:  Ibatof  H«tla^, 
TtAmg.,  1796-96,  14  vols.  Svo,  aad  that  fommt 
part  of  the  Taudarita  coUectiott.  The  beet  ediiioa  el 
Uie  Lives  alona  ia  that  of  Corwr*  Pvu.  ISUMfi,  • 
vole.  8vo  ;  and  tha  beat  adiiioa  of  iba  Moeal  wa^  ia 
that  of  Wyttenbaeh,  Osom.,  ITHA,  6  nk  4la^  a^  IS 
vols.  6vo. 

Ploto  (nXovnjwX  9a\\ai  also  Hadee  C^tiK)  eed 
Aidoneos  fAi^avc),  aa  well  aa  Oreos  and  Die,  waa 
the  teoiber  of  Jopitor  aad  NaplmMg  aad  lard  ef  the 
lower  worid,  or  tbe  abode  ol  tba  dead.  Ha  ia  da- 
scribed  aa  a  being  inexorable  aad  deaf  ta  aoppUeatiott 
— for  from  hie  realms  tbeia  isnoratnia — and  aa  object 
oraTeraton*and  hatred  to  both  gada  and  man.  ifl.,9, 
IM,  ttf  .)   All  the  latui  were  eora  <e  be,  amma  o« 
later,  collected  into  hia  kiagdoaa..  'nMnameHadoe 
appears  to  denote  tneufMi^,  betn^  derived  £mm  c 
"not,"  and  eldu,  " «««,"  and  aigmficatiay  of  Ifaeaap 
tore  of  the  realm  ovn  which  be  bore  ewav.  Tbasp 
peltation  of  PhUo  waa  leeeived  1^  bim  at  a  lator  pB' 
riod,  and  would  seem  to  be  eonnecte^  with  tbo  tene 
ff-Aofinif,  »  waith,"  aa  mi&ea  witbin  the  earth  are  tba 
prooucera  of  the  precious  m^ala.    Thia  notkn  Vcaa 
things  began  to  prevaO  wbra  the  Graaks  firet  viaiisi 
Spain,  the  counti;  moat  abandani  in  goU.  {Mylklf 
Briefe,  vol.  S,  p.  17S.)   Heyne,  on  tba  othv  band,  ia 
of  opinioo  that  the  name  in  yestioa  waa  fits*  a  *as 
in  the  rayaterioa  {ad  ApoUoi.,  S,  IS,         ,  a  em- 
ployed occaaionally  by  the  Attie  dca.M-  aia  {Safk, 
Antig.,  1200.  —  ftirip^  ..llces' .  »T».  —  AriattfL^ 
Plut.,  737),  and  it  became  tba  prevalent  oae  ie  laM 
times,  when  Hadee  eaaie  (•  avnify  » |Uaoa  nibarthaa 
a  person.— Tba  advaatarea  of  Plato  wafo  lBw,fa  lha 
gloomy  nature  af  himself  aad  hi*  laatm  did  ant  ofc 
much  field  for  such  legeads  of  the  oeda  as  Oroeiaa 
fancy  delighted  in ;  yet  he  too  had  bis  Sava-advaatoiaai 
The  lale  of  his  eanying  off  Preeerpiaa  ia  oae  of  ^ 
moat  celebrated  in  antiqaity.    (Viid.  Pnaerpiaa.)  Ba 
loved,  we  are  told,  and  carried  off  to  Ereboa  the  oeseo- 
nymph  Lance ;  and,  when  atw  died,  ba  canaed  a  tasi^ 
named  Irom  her  (Xeihni,  "iMupopUr*%  totftiaga^ 
in  the  Etysian  fieUa.   (Sarvms  ad  Virg.,  Setag^  7, 
81.)   Another  of  hie  lovea  was  the  ojmfb  Meatba« 
whom  Proeerpina,  out  of  ^cakvsvi  iiunad  m»  tba 
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fhal  which  bM»  bar  name.  {Sdm.  *i  NkamL,  AU 
■>,874.  — O^ipiui,  Eal,%4M.~'0tid,  Mtt.,  10, 
TW.) — ^Pluto.  Homer  ulla  ua,  wma  one*  woaoded  in 
!be  •boulder  by  the  arrows  of  Herealec ;  but,  from  the 
•mbiguitj  of  the  pbnse  used  by  the  poet  {h 
II.;  6,  395),  it  ia  difficult  lo  deteratiiie  the  seen*  of  the 
oonflict.  Some  tmy  that  it  was  at  tbe  gate  of  the 
Mtber  world,  wheo  the  hero  was  eent  to  drag  the  dog 
«r  Hadea  to  the  realma  of  day.  (Sehol.  adS.,L  e.~- 
Htynt  ad  11, 1.  *.^Sckoi.  ad  Oi  ,  U,  606.)  Othon 
mi^ft*f<p  ihi*  h  wse  in  Pylea,  wbeie  the  fti  was  aid- 
ing his  worah.|>pera  tgahut  the  sod  of  Japiter.  (Ajx^ 
kd.,  9,  7,  8.— Paiw«n.,  6,  36.— PimI.,  (H.,  9,  60.— 
SekaL  ad  FitU.,  I.  c.)  Hejne,  Miiller,  and  Buttmann 
are  in  favoar  of  this  sense  of  the  phivae. — The  ncion 
over  which  Plulo  presided  ia  raormented  in  the  Diid 
utd  in  tbe  Tbsfwon;  aa  being  wilUn  tbe  earth.  {B., 
a,  S78.—n..  9,  668 SO,  SS.  100.— 

7%Mj-.,  466,  TS7.)  In  tbe  Odyssey  it  is  placed  in 
ibe  diaric  mion  b^ond  the  stream  of  Ocean.  (Od., 
lO.  606.— 11, 1.)  lu  name  is  Erebus,  with  which 
tbe  appellation  Hades  became  afterward  ByDOnymons. 
Tbe  poeu  ereryiriMie  describe  it  ss  dreary,  du^  and 
eheenasi.  Tbs  dead,  without  diatioetion  of  good  or 
age  or  rank,. wander  there,  oonvaraing  about  theii 
fanner  state  on  earth :  they  are  nnhsppy,  end  they  feel 
Ibeir  wretched  eute  acutely.  They  Inve  no  strei^th, 
or  power  of  mind  or  bo^.  Soma  few,  enemies  of 
the  gods,  aucb  as  Sisyphas,  THyus,  Tantalus,  are  pun- 
idiea  for  their  crimes,  but  not  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  deed.  Notbin  g  can  be  more  gloomy  and  com- 
fortless than  the  wbtde  aspect  of  tlw  realm  of  Hades 
a*  pictured  by  Homer.  —  In  Ptoeess  of  tinm,  wheo 
•Munnoication  with  i^ypt  and  Asia  had  anhiged  the 
q^ere  of  the  ideas  of  the  Greeks,  the  nether  world 
•ndarwent  a  total  change.  It  was  now  divided  into 
two  s^MTSte  recione :  Tartarus,  which,  in  the  time 
•f  Homer  and  Heaiod,  was  thou^t  to  lie  far  beneath 
,  and  to  be  tbe  prison  of  tbe  Titans,  beosme  one  of 
ihase  tagions,  and  tbo  placa  of  puu^unent  for  wiek* 
mI  men  {  and  Elyaiam,  wlush  lay  on  tbe  shore  of 
the  stream  of  Ocean,  the  retreat  w  the  children  and 
relatiTos  of  the  king  of  tbe  gods,  was  moved  down 
thither  to  form  the  place  of  reward  for  good  men.  A 
•tnam  encompaBsed  tbe  domains  of  Hades,  over  which 
iba  dead,  on  ptying  theirpaaaage-nmiey  {vavXov), 
ware  fonied  by  Gharan.  The  dtne-beaded  dog  Cer- 
bemsitMrded  tbe  entrance;  and  the  three  judges,  Mi- 
nos, .£aetti.  and  Rhadamaolhus,  allotted  bis  plsce  of 
bliss  or  of  pain  to  esch  of  the  dead  who  was  brought 
before  their  tribunal.  This  ides  is  probably  fbanded 
on  tbe  passage  in  tbe  Odyssey  (11,  66tj)  where  the 
hero  esys  he  saw  Minos  jmlging  in  Erebus  ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  earlier  belief  he  only  judged  there  as 
Orion  hunted ;  in  other  words,  he  porsnra  tbe  same 
ocMipatioa  as  on  earth.  According  to  the  fine  myth 
in  Plato  {Qargiat,  p.  633),  iGacua  and  Rhadaoian* 
tbnasitat  tbe  point  in  tbe  mead  where  the  path  branch- 
es off  to  die  Islands  of  the  Blessed  and  to  Tartarus  (com- 
pere Ftr^.,  Mn.,  6,  640) ;  the  former  judging  the 
dead  from  Europe,  the  latter  those  from  Asia.  If  soy 
ease  prvves  too  difficult  for  them,  it  is  reeerved  £»' 
Uie  deeistOD  of  Minoe.— The  Atier  tf  OUhuii  (d  r^r 
A^Air  wonvi^)  was  added  to  dioee  of  Homer's  ttans- 
Oeeanie  regim  (Acheron,  I^oUegetbon,  and  Cocy- 
loa).  and  the  dead  were  led  to  orink  of  iu  waters  pre- 
rtoos  to  thefr  letoming  to  animate  other  bodies  on 
earth.  In  the  sixth  b<K>k  of  Virgil's  .£neid  will  be 
foond  the  richest  and  fullest  description  of  tbe  new- 
modified  vndw-wwU,  and  fat  those  wbo  lore  to  tiaea 
the  proysss  and  change  of  ideas,  it  wiU  not  be  an  nn- 
mtereetrng  employment  to  compare  it  with  that  in  the 
•wealb  booh  of  Homer's  Odyseey.— In  reading  tbe 
^•portentous  faladmoda"  {LeMek,  Aglaeph.,  p.  811) 
of  tbe  Egyptian  priests  on  this  subject,  one  is  at  a  loss 
vriiiefa  most  to  wonder  at,  their  awlacily,  o*  the  •sadu- 


Hty  «r  the  Giaaka.  For  the  fonuar  asssfted,  sod  Um 
latter  beliared,  that  Orpheus  and  Homer  hwl  both 
lesmed  wisdom  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  ;  and  that 
the  EnbuB  of  Greece,  and  all  iu  parts,  peraonagea, 
and  nssges,  were  but  transcripts  of  tne  miode  of  bn^ 
hi  Egypt.  Here  the  corpse  was,  on  payment  of  a  piece 
of  money,  conveyed  by  a  ferryman  (named  Charon  in 
the  language  of  EgypO  ona  the  AcbeTusian  lake,  aftei 
it  bad  received  its  sentenca  from  tbs  judges  uppsioted 
for  that  purpose.  Ocean  us  waa  but  tbe  t^yptian 
name  for  the  Nile ;  tbe  Gates  of  the  Sua  were  mciely 
those  of  Heliopolis;  and  Hemes,  the  eonducior  oi 
eoula,  was  familiar  to  tbe  Egyptiana ;  and  thus  th^ 
boldly  and  falsely  apptoDriated  to  themselves  all  the 
mythic  ideas  of  Greece  ! — It  is  worthy  of  notice,  with 
what  unanimity  the'  asriy  races  of  men  placed  the 
abode  of  departed  soidB  either  ben^pth  the  earth  or  in 
tbe  remote  nylons  of  the  Weet.  The  ftmnei  netioB 
owes  ita  oruin,  in  all  probability,  to  Uie  simfde  cir 
cumstaace  of  the  mortal  remains  of  man  being  depoe 
ited  by  most  nations  in  the  boeom  of  the  earth ;  uh* 
ibe  habits  of  thinking  and  speaking  which  thence  arose 
led  to  tbe  notion  of  the  soul  also  being  placed  in  a  »■ 
gioB  within  tbe  earth.  The  ealmnesa  and  stilbess  el 
evening  succeeding  tbe  toils  of  the  day,  the  majeaty 
of  the  sun  sinkii^,  as  it  were,  to  rest  amid  the  glories 
of  the  western  sky,  exert  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
human  mind,  sad  lead  us  almost  insensibly  to  picture 
the  West  as  a  region  of  bliss  and  tranquiUity.  The 
idea  of  its  bdn^  the  abode  of  tbe  departed  good  waa 
therefore  an  obnous  one.  Finally,  the  analogy  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  day  and  tbe  setlitu|  of  the  sun  m>ik 
the  close  of  life,  may  have  led  tbe  Greeks,  or,  it  nay 
be,  the  Pbmnicians,  to  place  tbe  dwelling  of  the  dead 
in  general  m  the  darit  land  on  tbe  western  ahore  of 
Ocean. — Hades,  ws  are  told  by  Homer,  poaaessed  a 
helmet  which  rendered  its  wearer  invisible;  it  was 
forged  for  him  by  Vulcan,  the  later  writers  say,  in  the 
time  of  the  war  agaioat  the  Titana.  Minerva  wore  it 
when  aiding  Diemede  amnst  Man  (il.,  6,  84A>. 
When  Perseus  went  oo  his  axpeditian  against  the 
Go^ns,  the  helm  of  invisibility  covered  bis  brow, 
{Apolied.,1,  6,  3.)— By  artists  the  god  of  tbe  lower 
world  wae  represented  aimilar  to  his  brothers,  but  he 
was  distinguisbsd  from  them  by  his  gloomy  and  rigid 
mien,  i&eighiim'a  Mylhot(^,  p.  89,  seqq.)  Pluto 
had  a  temple  at  Rome  under  the  title  of  Stmimmu, 
dedicated  lo  him  during  the  war  with  Pynhsa.  (  Ovid, 
Fast.,  6,  731.)  Tbe  cypress,  Uie  narcissus,  the  adi- 
anthua,  and  the  thighs  of  victims,  were  sacred  to  him ; 
black  animals  were  sacrificed  to  him,  such  as  black 
oxen  and  sheep.  (TihuIL,  3.  6,  33.)  His  title  Sunt' 
momts  was  given  to  him  as  being  tummiu  mamam ; 
but  Ovid  questions  whether  this  deity  wae  tbe  same 
as  Pluto.    iPuMt,  Rom.  Ant.,  p.  360.) 

Pldtds,  son  of  lasion  or  laaius,  by  Ceres,  the  god 
dees  of  corn,  has  been  confounded  1^  many  ofthe 
mylhologiete  with  Pluto,  though  plainly  disUngaisbed 
from  him  as  being  the  god  of  nches.  He  wss  brought 
up  by  the  goddess  of  peace,  and,  on  that  account, 
was  represented  at  Athens  as  holding  tbe  god  of  wealdi 
in  her  lap.  Tbe  ancients  represented  him  ss  blind, 
and  beMowmg  bis  favoaia  mdiserimioalely  on  tbe  ooed 
and  bad.  He  appears  aa  an  actor  ia  die  eomeoy  of 
Aristophanes  called  after  his  name,  and  alao  bears  a 
psrt  in  the  Timon  of  Lucian.  The  Greek  form  IIXov 
rof  meant  "  veaUh."  Tbe  popular  belief  among  th< 
ancients  sssigned  him  a  dwelling-place  in  the  aubtsr 
,  ranean  regions  of  Spain,  a  country  fomed  foe  its  pre 
ekraa  metals.  FhMms  relataa,  in  me  of  hia  fomes. 
that  when  Hercules  was  received  into  heaven,  and  mi 
saluting  the  gods  who  thronged  aroood  with  their  eon 
I  grstulations,  be  tnnied  away  bis  look  wdien  I^utm 
drew  near,  assigning  ss  a  reason  for  this  to  Jupiter 
who  inquired  the  cause  of  his  strmiue  conduct,  thW 
be  bated  Plates  because  he  was  the  mend  of  (be  bad 
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Mi,  bMtdM,  eamiitod  Mb  good  and  bad  with  fata 
^In.  The  hble  it  bommod,  with  teno  slight  alter- 
•twn,  from  the  Greek    (FAadr.,/a».,  4,  IS.) 

pLUvIve,  t  loniBine  of  Jopiter,  u  god  ofroiii.  He 
wu  iOToked  by  that  name  among  the  Romans,  whetl- 
•Tsr  the  earth  was  parched  up  by  continual  beat,  and 
was  in  want  of  refraahiitg  showers.   (TUmU.,  1, 8,  S6.) 

pNTX,  the  plaee  of  public  aasembly  at  Athens,  es- 
pecially daring  elections,  so  called  from  tbe  crowds  ac- 
eosloined  to  aseeoMe  therein  (airii  toU  vtirvKvuaBai). 
Tbajhtfx  WM  sitoate  on  a  low  hill,  eloping  down  to 
the  DOith,  at  ibe  western  verse  of  tbe  city,  and  at  a 
qaarter  of  a  mile  10  the  west  of  tbe  Acrc^lia.  It  was 
a  large  semicircular  area,  of  which  Uw  southern  side, 
or  diameter,  waa  formed  by  a  long  line  of  luneatone 
(oek,  bewn  so  as  to  present  the  appetrsnee  of  a  verU- 
sal  wan,  in  the  centre  of  which,  uid  pn^tmg  frmn 
It,  was  a  solid  pedestal,  carved  eat  of  the  lirisg  rock, 
ascended  by  eteps,  and  based  upon  seats  of  tbe  same 
material.  This  was  the  eelebnted  Bcma,  from  which 
Iha  orators  addressed  tbe  people.  The  lowest  or  most 
lorthem  part  of  tbe  semicircular  eurre  waa  supported 
kr  a  terrace  wall  <rf  polygonal  blocks.  (  Wi^drtBortk'i 
tSmee,  p.  160.— ^rtfjopib.,  Aehsm.,  SO.— Jul.  PoU., 
8.10.) 

PoDALialirs,  son  of  ^sculapius  and  Epione,  and  a 
celebrated  physician  of  antiquity.  Xenophon  calls 
him  and  hia  brother  Michaon  pupils  of  Chiron  the 
cenUur  {Cynegel.,  1,  14),  an  assertion  which  Arts- 
tides  takes  Uw  onnecesaary  trouble  of  refuting.  {Orat. 
m  A»eUfuA.y  vol.  1,  p.  76,  U.  CajU.)  The  two 
Mothers  were  also  distinguished  for  eloquence,  and  for 
Ibeir  acquaintance  with  tbe  military  art.  {Xm.,  L  c.) 
According  to  Quintua  Calaber,  Machaon  waa  the  elder, 
and  also  instructed  Podalirius.  {Paralipom.,  Hool, 
B,  60.)  They  were  both  present  at  the  lieee  of  Troy, 
and  made  tbemsehrea  so  coi^cnous  by  ^Jeii  vahrar, 
that  Homer  ranks  them  amn^  the  of  tbe  Chn- 
nan  heroes.  Thcfr  skill  in  tM  bnliiv  art  was  also 
Ughly  serviceable  to  the  wcun^cd,  ana  they  were  at 
hst  eicnsed  from  the  fight,  end  .from  all  die  fatijrues 
if  war,  in  order  to  have  p-.ore  time  to  attend  to  those 
»ho  were  injured. '  Oi  hia  return  from  Troy,  Pods- 
frtus  was  dn?en  bv  a  tempest  to  the  coaat  of  Caria, 
vhere  be  eitbor  ntt)'^  in,  or  founded,  tbe  ciiy  of  Syr- 
•is,  cal!;jd  by  Mme  Synis.  {Pautan.,  3,  26. — Sieh' 
w,  €d  lac.)  The  more  eomniOD  bccoant  ia  in  favour 
if  hb  b».viP2  founded  the  place,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
<allr4  it  after  Syma,  the  dau^ter  of  Danurtas,  king 
>f  the  country.  He  had  cured  her,  it  seema,  of  the 
*i*3ctB  of  a  fall  from  tbe  roof  of  a  mansion,  by  bleeding 
•wr  in  both  arms  at  the  moment  when  her  life  waa 
despaired  of ;  and  he  received  her  in  marriage,  to- 
getlker  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Carian  Chersonese- 
Tsieph.  Byz.,  t .  v.  Ivpva.)  This  story  furnishes  die 
first  instance  of  a  physician's  fasving  practised  bleed- 
iag,  St  least  among  we  Greeks.  {Sprengel,  Hi»t.  de 
U  Med.,  vol.  1,  p.  181.)  Another  account  makes 
Podalirius  to  have  been  assassinated  on  the  coast  of 
Avsonia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Daonians,  in  Italy,  and 
to  have  been  worshipped  after  death  under  the  name 
of  v6aop  AKearnt,  "  healer  of  disease*. "  (Lyeopkr., 
1046,  Be^q.)  Strabo,  moreover,  says,  that  the  tomb 
of  Podaliriua  waa  to  be  seen  at  dte  disunre  of  100 
stadia  from  the  sea,  in  the  country  of  tbe  Dsunians. 
{Sirab.,  486.) 

PoDAiOEB,  I.  the  first  name  of  Priam.  When  Troy 
was  taken  by  Hercules,  he  was  redeemed  from  slavery 
his  sister  Hesione,  end  thence  received  tbe  name 
Priam,  ( Yid.  Priamas.)— II.  The  aon  of  hAidaa, 
of  'Hieasaly,  and  brother  of  PntesilatM,  He  went 
with  twen^  ships  to  tbe  Trojan  wsr,  and,  after  his 
brother's  death,  commanded  both  divisions,  amounting 
to  forty  vessels,  (ffom.,  R.  3,  698,  teqq.—Euatalk., 
id  he. — Mvneker,  ad  Hygin,  fob.,  97.) 
PoDABsi,  one  of  tbe  Harpies,  motlm-  of  >l  tbe 
110S 


henoeoTAdiineabytbewindZqiliyns.  VBmL,^^ 
16.  ISO— CoBsalt  Hegne,  Bxemn.,  cd  fac)  The 
name  implies  swiftness  of  feet  (from  «o^,  **  a  /•<'* 

snd  6py6(,  "neifi.") 

PtsAS,  the  father  of  Philoctetes.    The  stm  is  boss 
cdled  "  Ptemtia  vrela'^  by  Ovid.    [Mel.,  13, 46.) 

PscIlb,  a  celebrated  portico  at  Athena,  whick  » 
reived  its  name  from  the  paintings  whb  which  it  ms 
iionud  {miKtXfi  aroa,  fram  miMiXof,  "  £mt^Ki% 
Ita  mote  ancient  name  is  said  to  have  been  Pvtumt- 
Mob.  (JWaf.  Laert.,  Vit.  Zea.— /Vm.,  Tu.  Cm.) 
The  pictnrea  were  by  Polygnotos,  Micoo,  and  Pm 
pbilus,  snd  represented  the  bsttle  betvreen  7^100)1 
and  tiie  Amazons,  tbe  contest  at  Mantfaon,  and  sdM 
achievements  of  Uio  Albaniane.  (PlcKsaji.,  I,  IS.— 
JDm^.  JUert.,  I  c— Pfm.,  3&,  9  Sliait.  BaL  Aw^, 
7.  S8.)  Here  were  snspuided  slso  the  ef  As 
Scioneans  of  Thrace,  and  those  of  the  LacedcDooiaBi 
taken  in  the  island  of  Spbaeteria.  (PaiiMs.,  1,  IS.) 
It  waa  in  this  portico  that  Zeno  first  opened  tm  tt^toA, 
which  waa  hence  denominated  the  "  Stou."  (Ibe 
"school  o{  the  porch,"  from  <rroa.)  Nolessiban  IfiM 
citizena  of  Athens  sre  said  to  have  been  desmTcd  by 
the  tbh^  ^Dts  in  the  Peseile.  {Dieg.  iMrt,  I  c 
—laoer.,  Artof.—JEaeknL,  4s  PUr.  h^.)  CoknsI 
Leake  supposes  that  somo  walls,  wUch  are  atilL  to  be 
seen  at  the  church  of  Panaghia,  PsMrown,  are  tbt 
remains  of  this  celebrated  portico.  (Ttft^npihr  9 
Atkent,  p,  lis.— Omwr's  Am.  Cfntu^  veL  !^  p 
818.) 

PoNi,  a  name  common  to  both  the  IlmiciBM  an 
Oarthsginiins.  (Consolt  mnarfcs  ondcr  Ae  vtkis 
I^uenieia,  page  1049,  col.  S,  near  tbe  end.) 

PoeoN,  a  name  given  to  tbe  harbour  of  TntCM 
ttom  its  shape,  being  formed  by  a  curved  auip  of  Istd 
which  resembled  a  beard  (ir^ywv) :  hence  arose  tU 
pnveibial  joke,  irXevoxiof  Tpot^tw.  whidi  ma  ad- 
dressed to  those  whose  chins  were  bnt  scsatfly  |m- 
vided.  {Adag.  Qrae.  Zemob.)  This  pon  was  <er 
merly  so  cspacions  as  to  ctmtain  a  lu^  fleet.  Ws 
are  told  by  Herodotus  that  tbe  Greek  ships  wereorisc 
ed  to  assemble  there  prior  to  the  batde  of  Salamia 

42.— S^raA.,  373).  At  present  it  is  sbaflow,  ob- 
structed by  sand,  and  acceasible  only  te  amall  boete 
(DodwU,  vol.  2,  p.  266  — CAoMUrr,  vd.  S,  p.  983.— 
Craaer'e  Atu.  Cfreece,  voL  3,  p.  XM.) 

PoLA,  a  town  of  labie,  on  the  weatmi  eoMt,  bbm 
tbe  aiHidiem  extremity,  or  I^oraonoiian  PahtkaDi- 
It  still  preserves  its  name  unchanged.  Tiaffiuon  re- 
ported it  to  hare  been  founded  by  the  Colcbiam,  wbae 
Mem  bad  sent  in  pursuit  of  ihe  Areonaats.  It  be- 
came afterward  a  Roman  col<Hty,  ana  took  tbe  nane 
of  Pietas  Julia.  {Pliny,  3,  19.— JTeAi,  X,  4.— Crs- 
mer's  Atie.  JiUbf,  vol.  1,  p.  186.) 

PouTMAicnua.    Vii.  Arehon. 

POLiHoM,  I.  an  Athenian  of  good  ftBaSy,  wbo  ■ 
hia  youth  was  addicted  to  infamons  (deamnes.  The 
manner  in  which  he  was  reclaimed  from  his  licentioei 
course  of  life,  and  brooght  under  tbe  diaenitiDe  of  phi- 
los<^hy,  afiiade  a  memmble  czanqila  of  the  powa  d 
eloquence  when  it  iaemployod  in  theeaase  1^  Tirtec. 
As  be  was  one  morning,  abont  the  rim^  of  the  svn. 
returning  home  from  the  revels  of  (he  nighi,  cU  in  a 
loose  robe,  crowned  with  a  gariand,  etiwigly  pcrftJUM^ 
and  intoxicated  with  wine,  be  paaaed  by  3v  achocri  oi 
Xrnocrales,  and  saw  him  snrroDnded      has  dieeif^es 
U  nsble  to  resist  so  fortunate  an  opportunity  at  indulginf 
his  sportive  humour,  he  ruihed,  without  ccmnonr.  irit 
the  acbool,  wid  iook.  his  place  amow  the  |^ulmK^d>er^ 
Hie  whole  aaaembly  was  asttmiabod  at  tbae  twdc  an 
indecent  intnislon.  and  all  bat  XenoeralM  dncowctc 
signs  of  resmtmenL   Tbe  fdiiloeophcr,  hoewsM.  or- 
served  the  perfect  command  of  his  coontcnusee  ;  mm 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  turned  his  discomee  frcr- 
the  subject  on  wbieb  be  vras  lectntii^  to  tbe  iinisie 
temperance  and  modesty,  which  be  toeevMDeodcd  w-ft 
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w  moeb  a  raogtb  of  atgunent  and  energr  ol  Wn- 
nags,  that  Polemon  waa  conattained  to  yield  to  Uw 
Mm  of  eonrictiOD.'  loitaod  of  trnniDg  Xnioentaa 
and  his  doetrino  to  ridicale,  ha  became  aensiUe  of 
*iie  folly  of  bia  former  condnct,  was  heartily  aahamed 
nl  the  eontemptible  figore  which  he  made  in  so  re- 
jipeclaUe  an  auembly,  took  his  garland  from  his  head,. 
iODcealed  hia  naked  arm  under  hia  cloak,  auumed  a 
ledate  and  thougfalfnl  aspect,  and,  in  short,  resolved 
troiD  that  hour  to  relinquish  his  licentious  pleasures, 
and  to  devote  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom.  Thus 
was  this  yoong  d»d,  by  the  powerful  energy  of  truth 
end  doqoenee,  converted  from  an  infamous  liber* 
tine  to  a  respectable  philosopher.  In  such  n  sodden 
change  of  character,  it  is  aifficult  to  avoid  pauing 
from  one  extreme  to  another.  Polemon,  after  liis  re^ 
ormation,  in  order  to  brace  up  his  mind  to  t>.e  tone  of 
rigid  virtue,  constantly  practised  the  aevertist  anaterity 
and  iiKMt  hardy  fortitude.  From  the  thirtieth  year  of 
ma  age  to  hia  death  he  drink  nothing  bat  water. 
When  he  suflored  violent  pain,  h^  showed  no  exter- 
nal sign  of  sngaish.  In  order  to  preserve  bis  mind 
ondistnrbed  by  passion,  be  habit%&ted  himself  to  speak 
ID  a  uniform  tone  of  voice,  v  ithout  elevation  or  de- 
pression. The  austerity  of  hia  manners,  however, 
was  tempered  with  ntbanity  and  geueroeity.  He  waa 
food  at  eolitode,  and  p&saed  much  of  bia  time  in  a 
garden  near  his  school.  He  died  at  an  advtnced 
age,  of  consumption.  Of  the  tenets  of  Polemon  lit- 
tle is  said  by  the  ancients,  because  he  strictly  adhered 
to  the  doctrine  of  Plato.  The  direction  of  die  Acad- 
emy devolved  npon  him  ifler  the  death  of  Xenocrates. 
He  is  said  to  have  taught  that  the  world  is  God ;  bat 
this  was,  doubtless,  according  to  the  Platonic  system, 
which  made  the  soul  of  the  world  an  inferior  divinity. 
(Dmv.  Laeri.,  4,  \$.—Suid.,  «.  v.— Koi.  Max.,  6.  9. 
~Cic.,  ie  Fin.,  4,  Q.^AtKenauM,  3,  p.  4i.  —  Slob., 
EfJog.  Phyg.,  1.  S.  —  EnfielS't  Hut.  of  Pkilot.,  vol. 
I,  p.  S47,  teq.) — TI.  A  son  of  Zeno  of  Apamea,  made 
king  of  Pootufl  by  Antony,, after  the  latter  had  de- 
posed Darina,  aon  of  Pharnsces.  {Appian,  Bell.  Ch., 
n,  75.}  Thia  person,  who  had  the  art  to  ingratiate 
htmeelT  alike  with  Atitony,  Auguains,  and  Agrippa, 
sras  made  king  of  tlist  eastern  part  of  Pontus,  named 
Polemoniacus  aAer  him.  He  was  killed  in  in  expe- 
dition against  some  barbarians  of  Sindice,  near  the 
Pains  MsBotis  ;  but  his  widow,  Pythodoris,  was  reign- 
ing in  his  stead  at  the  time  that  Strabo  wrote  his  6e- 
Mraphy.  (S/raft.,  SS6,  578.— JKo  Can.,  S3,  85.— 
id.,  bi,  24.) — III.  Son  and  successor  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Caligula,  and 
had  hi«  dominions  afterward  enlarged  by  Claadina 
with  a  portion  of  Cilicia.  Nero  eventually  converted 
PoDtDS  into  a  Roman  province.  (Suet.,  Vil.  Ner.,  18. 
— Cru*iii*,adloe.) — IV.  Antonius,  a  celebrated  soph- 
ist and  public  speaker,  in  the  second  century  of  our 
era.  He  was  a  native  of  I<aodicea  on  the  Lycas,  and 
of  a  e<msnlar  ftmily,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pirn.  Polemon  spent 
the  greater  part  of  bis  life  in  Smyrna,  where  he  opened 
a  teaoiA  of  rhetoric,  and  waa  sent  on  aeversl  occasions 
as  ambassador  to  Hadrian.  He  accumulated  a  largo 
fixtune  by  hia  oratorical  talents,  but  made  many  ene- 
onies  by  bis  excessive  baughttnesa.  He  became  a 
gnat  aaSerer  by  the  gout,  and  st  the  ise  of  fifty-six 
faars,  having  become  disgosted  with  life  on  leeonnt 
fff  the  tortures  to  which  bis  complsint  subjected  bim, 
he  retomed  to  his  native  city,  entered  the  tomb  of  bia 
family,  which  be  caused  to  be  closed  upon  bim,  and 
there  ended  bis  existence.  We  have  remsinmg  of  his 
work*  only  two  decUmationa  or  oratorical  exercises, 
entitled  "Funeral  Diacmrte*"  CEfftrdftot  Xoyot). 
Thej  are  discoursea  feigned  to  have  been  delivered 
ID  bonoor  of  those  who  fell  at  Marathon,  by  their  own 
&thera.  The  Emperor  Marcus  Anrelius,  in  a  letter  to 
Vtr-il^  describes  nim  as  a  writer  of  ability,  but  less 


pleadiig  than  instructive.  (Front ,  Rtlig.,  p.  BO,  ed. 
NieMtr.}  The  little  that  we  possess  of  ^  Aritingt 
of  Polemon  neither  authorizes  at  to  adhere  to  ihu 
opinion  nor  to  contradict  it  It  ts  true,  however,  that 
the  two  declamations  which  have  reached  us  are  wri^ 
ten  in  a  vigorous  style,  but  are  devoid  of  elegance.  It 
was  principally,  too,  for  bis  strength  and  vebemenG.. 
that  the  anctenu  held  Polemon  in  esteem,  and  called 
him  *Uke  Trtimpet  of  Olympua''  (^Akmy^  'OXvunior 
K^).  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  studied  and  imitated 
him.  The  best  edition  of  the  two  declamatiims  of 
Polemon  is  that  of  Orellius,  Lips.,lSl9,  8vo.  {Sck^ 
Hiat.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  S26,  teq.)  —  V.  Snmamed 
Periegetes,  lived  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epipba- 
n%s,  about  200  B.C.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Stoic 
Paneetiua,  and  wrote  a  "  History  of  Greece'^  {A.6yoc 
'EX?.iivtK6{)  in  eleven  books,  wherein  he  carefully  ob- 
served chronology.  Tbia  work  ia  lost.  Atbensua 
cites  many  other  prodaetiona  of  Polemon,  "  On  tka 
Aeropolii  of  Athena,'*  "On  At  Paintinga  to  bt  teen 
iU  Sieyon"  (Plutarch  baa  borrowed  from  the  latter  an 
anecdote,  which  he  gives  in  bia  Life  of  Aratus),  "  Or 
Inacripliona,^'  dec.  Polemon  tppears  also  as  a  geo- 
graphical writer.  He  composed  a  "Deacription  of 
ike  Earth"  {Koefuit^  Ilept^y^aii),  whence  he  obtained 
the  aomame  of  Periegretes  {TlepuiyijT^s).  He  wrote 
also  a  "  Deacription  of  ffiwm"  (nepi^yjiffit  'ITUov), 
and,  under  the  title  of  Knoeif,  a  work  on  the  origin 
of  the  cities  of  Phocis,  Poutus,  &c.  All  these  are 
lost.  Strabo  and  the  scholiasts  cite  another  work  of 
Polemon's,  written  sgainst  Eratosthenes,  in  which  the 
latter  was  accused  of  never  having  seen  Athens 
(SeASff.  Biat.  Idt.  Gr..  vol.  8,  p.  283.  — H.  ih.,  vol. 
3,  p.  390.~/d.  ib.,  vol.  4,  p.  63.)— VI.  A  writer  o& 
Physiognomy,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  pupil  of 
Xenocrates  mentioned  above  (No.  I.).  He  composed 
a  "Jfaniw/o/'PAynofnoniy,"  entitled  ^aioyvufuKiv, 
or  ^atoyvufUKuv  'E/D^eip/dMv.  It  waa  published 
by  Peruscus  at  the  end  of  bis  .£lian,  Ron.,  1640, 
4to,  and  is  also  contained  in  the  collection  of  Franz, 
*'  Scriptore*  PkysiogTiomia  Veterea,"  AUeni.,  1780, 
8to. 

PoLBMONitTH,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of 
Pontus,  situate,  according  to  Pliny  (6, 4),  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  from  Amisus.  It  derived  its  name 
from  Polemon,  the  son  of  Zeno,  its  founder.  Thia 
place  is  not  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  therefore  was 
probably  founded  after  his  time  ;  but  it  ia  noticed  by  , 
Ptolemy ;  and  in  the  Table  Itinerary  it  is  marked  as  a 
place  of  consequence.  Manoert  is  inclined  to  think 
that  Polemonium  was  built  on  the  site  of  on  earliei 
place  called  Side.  The  modem  name  is  said  to  be 
Vtuiaa  01  Fataa,  which  reminds  us  of  the  ancient  for- 
tress of  Phatiaane,  that  once  stood  about  ten  stadia  to 
the  west.  {Arrian,  PeripL  Mar.  Eux.,  p.  17. — Per: 
ipl.  Anon.,  p.  4. — Marmert,  Geogr.t  vu.  6,  pt.  S,  p' 
430.) 

PolTis  (noAiof),  a  surname  of  Minerva,  as  the  uv- 
tectress  of  cities.  This  nsme  waa  particnUrly  ^fplied 
to  ber  in  Athens,  and  indicated  the  original  Minerva 
of  Athens,  the  Minerva  who  bad  contested  the  soil  of 
Attica  wiUi  Neptune,  and  had  triumphed  in  the  coo- 
test.  She  was,  therefore,  the  original  protectress  of 
the  Acropolis  and  the  city ;  to  Iwr  the  embroidered 
Pwlns  Bt  the  fesUval  of  the  PeiutbenBa  was  dedtca- 
ted ;  it  was  to  her  temple  that  Orestes  came  at  a  sup- 
pliant from  Delphi,  when  he  fled  from  the  Eumenidet , 
before  her  statue  burned  the  golden  lamp,  both  night 
and  day,  which  was  fed  with  oil  only  once  a  year ;  the 
sacred  serpent,  the  guardian  of  the  Acropolis,  dwelt 
here.;  here  was  the  silver-footed  throne,  on  which 
Xerxes  sat  when  be  riewed  the  bat^  of  Salami*  i 
and  here,  too,  was  the  sword  of  Mardonlos,  the  Pet^ 
sian  general  atPIato^a — The  temple  of  Minerva  PoUa* 
waa  under  the  same  roof  with  the  Erecbtbeum,  the  two 
forming  an  entire  boildiog,  of  which  the  eastwD  divi» 
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M  tnt  coDMcnted  to  tba  wonbm  of  tb«  goddew ; 
Hid  iba  WMtem.  inclnduif  the  Borttam  tod  aoatbera 
portieoM,  wu  Mcnd  to  th*  deifiod  dioffaMr  of  Ct- 
aofm,  the  DTDiA  PuKlrosnt.  On  tb«  Mma  ula  bad 
pnTiousljr  ■tood'lbe  temple  of  Erechtbeoa  ;  and  from 
diie  circumitsncs,  u  well  u  from  the  fict  that  bu 
•Itu  ettll  rcmuned.  the  entire  buildiog  reteined  the 
man  of  the  Ereehthcuni.  Withm  tbo  eeerad  eoelo-' 
■on  were  pnMTvtd  the  bolieet  objecte  of  AtbeDMB 
wwntion,  uhm^  which  the  moat  precioua  were  the 
Jive  of  Mimrre  end  the  fountain  of  Neptune,  both 
•f  which  apniDg  up  at  the  bidding  of  tboee  divinitiee, 
when  there  wa>  contention  among  the  goda  concerniiie 
the  guardianahip  of  Athena.  Hen,  too,  waa  the  old- 
eat  and  moat  deeplj-renented  of  the  aUtnee  of  the 
Atbeoian  goddeaa  ;  a  ^ure  emed  in  olire-wood,  bat 
of  which  the  legend  affirmed  that  it  had  fallen  from 
heaven.  (Wordtmrlk't  Grteee,  p.  144.  —  Sfutrf'a 
AiUiquitiet  of  Aikcm,  p.  87,  Lotul.,  1837,  Htmo.) 
Mnller  baa  written  an  intereating  work  on  the  Temple 
and  Worahip  of  Minerva  Poliaa,  under  the  following 
title:  "Minerva  PoUaiit  Sacra  et  JEim  in  aret 
Alkenarutn  tUwirant  C.  O.  MiUUr,"  GoUing.,  1830, 
4to. 

PoLioiCBTRa  (TloXiopKtir^),  "lJu  bttieger  of  at- 
let,*'  a  anmame  given  U>  Demetriua,  aoo  of  Antigonua. 
(Vid.  Demetriua  I.) 

PobiTEB,  I.  a  eon  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  killed  bj 
Pjnhua  in  hit  fathei'a  preaence.  (Tirg.,  Mn.,  %, 
526.)— 11.  Hie  aoo,  who  bore  the  nme  name,  fol- 
lowed iCneas  into  Italy,  and  waa  one  of  the  frieoda  of 
jwing  Aacaniiu.   (Fitr^ ,,  S,  AS4.) 

PoLLA  AioBMTAiiA,  the  wife  of  the  poet  Lacan. 
[Vii.  Lucanua.) 

PollintIa,  a  town  of  Ligurta,  aoutheaat  of  Alba 
Pompeia-  It  waa  a  municipium,  and  it  chiefly  cal- 
ibrated for  tU  wool.  {Plin.,  8,  48.— Co/ttm.,  7,  S. 
— aw.  B,  W8.)  A  battle  waa  fonght  in  lU  vi- 
linity  between  Stilico  and  the  Gotha,  the  aocceaa  of 
which  appeara  to  have  been  very  doubtful.  (Oro«., 
T,  S7.)  But  Claudian  apeaka  of  it  aa  the  greateat  tii- 
•mph  of  hia  hero.  {De  Bell.  Oet.,  005.)  The  mod- 
•n  village  of  Polenta  etanda  near  the  aite  of  the  an- 
viont  city.   (Cramer'e  Am.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  38.} 

PollIo,  I.  C.  Aainiufl,  •  Roman  conaul  in  Uw  time 
of  Aognatna,  who,  thoo^  of  hombia  birth,  waa  one 
of  the  moat  remai^ble  men  and  most  diatingniahed 
patrona  of  literature  during  the  age  in  which  be  lived ; 
and  when  we  conaider  the  oriltiant  part  which  he  acted 
aa  a  military  commander,  politician,  and  man  of  let- 
tara,  it  ia  aiugnlai  we  have  ao  few  remaina  of  hia  wri- 
tings, and  aiKh  brief  neordi  of  bia  action*.  PoUio 
waa  bom  in  the  S7Sib  year  of  the  city,  tnd  he  had, 
eonaeqnently,  reasbed  the  age  of  thirtybefora  the  liber- 
tiee  of  hia  country  were  aubverted.  During  the  timea 
of  the  republic,  be  ao  well  performed  the  parts  of  a  cit- 
ixen  and  patriot,  that  in  one  of  Cicero'a  lettera  he  is 
classed  with  Cato  for  his  love  of  liberty  and  virtue. 
Bat  in  pnnuing  ibis  line  of  conduct  be  mended  some 
of  the  partiaana  of  Pompey,  and  waa  forced,  aa  he  af- 
terwara  allmed,  to  eepouBe  the  part  of  Cvsar,  in 
order  to  ahield  himielf  from  their  resentment.  (Cic., 
Ep-  ad  Fam.,  10,  31.)  He  became  a  favourite  officer 
if  .''ulius  CBsar,  whom  he  aerved  with  inviolable  fidel- 
ity, and  ever  entertained  for  him  the  moat  devoted  at- 
tachment. A  abort  while  before  the  dictator's  death, 
ks  waa  sent  to  Spain  at  the  head  of  a  considwable 
anny,  to  eruah  this  party  wbich  Sextos  Pompey  had 
neently  formed  in  tut  pivvince ;  bot  he  was  not  venr 
saecesafol  in  his  prosecution  of  this  warfare.  (Dto 
Ca»».,  45.)  After  the  assasaination  of  Caesar,  he  of- 
forcd  his  army  and  seiT  ^es  to  the  aenate  ;  and,  in  his 
lettera  to  Cicrto,  nude  the  strongest  professions  of  love 
»f  liberty  and  zeal  for  the  commonwealtli,  declaring 
that  he  would  neither  desert  nor  aurvive  ttw  republic. 
ICiB.y  Ep.  ai  Fam.,  10, 33.)  llie  hypocrisy  of  these 
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in  whi«A  Ibn  wete  ctmtained  had  icndtad  die  cuiial; 
Cor  hia  old  feUow-soldicx,  Antony,  bavittf  retieaUd  nio 
Gaol  after  his  defeat  at  Modena,  Pouio  joined  bm 
from  Spain  with  all  the  troopa  be  commanded.  Hs 
farther  contrived  to  diaunite  ibe  fickle  Plancos  fiwn 
hia  ooUeagoe  Decimua  Bnitoa,  and  to  bring  him  otw, 
with  hia  amy,  to  the  enemies  of  the  icpablic.  Bf 
these  meaaores  he  cootribnted  more,  p^iaps,  tM 
any  other  of  his  contemporaries,  to  extinguish  iS.  bopst 
of  Ibe  realontioo  of  the  commonwraltb,  and  to  tluuw 
the  whole  power  of  the  atate  into  the  haitds  of  the  In- 
umvirale.    Having  tbua  been  chiefly  inatnimenul  b 
ruining  the  caoae  of  liberty,  that  prood  ^isit  of  fiaedoB 
or  /n-ocM,  as  Tacitus  cws  it,  which  ho  nftetwaid  » 
sumed,  and  the  nsloration  of  the  Atrmm  OrtaflX 
which  atood  on  the  Aventine  HiU,  must  have  bel* 
looked  on  as  a  farce  b^  hia  fetlow-citixene,  and  haa  bttt 
conaidered  by  posterity  es  lii'^e  better  than  impcwcDm. 
PoUio  was  present  at  the  '.rmatioD  of  the  IriuniTirale 
which  took  place  in  a  antall  iaiand  of  the  Reno,  a 
atream  that  paaaea  near  Bologna.   Amid  other  ■acii' 
ficea  of  Irienda  and  relalivea  then  made  by  the  headi 
of  pf^tical  paniea,  Pi^io  gave  up  bia  own  latber-in- 
law  to  the  reaeolmant  of  hia  new  asaoeiates.   He  ia 
said,  however,  to  have  repressed  by  bia  authority  many 
diaordera  of  the  timea,  a!nd  to  have  mitipied,  to  Eu 
aa  waa  in  bis  power,  the  cruelty  of  the  tiiiunviia.  In 
Um  year  713,  which  was  that  of  hie  first  coBanUiip,  a 
quarrel  having  arisen  between  Augnstus  and  Lodoa 
Antonina,  Ibe  brother  of  (he  triumvir,  conccraing  ths 
settlement  of  the  veteraDS  in  the  hods  allotted  then, 
Pollio  occupied  the  north  of  Italy  for  the  Aotoniao 
party.    Hia  apirit  and  valour  bad  acquired  him  soch 
reputation  among  tbe  soldienr,  that,  while  his  Jnend 
Munatiua  PUocua,  though  of  higher  birth  and  isnk, 
was  deaerted  by  his  troops,  Potlio  was  enabled  lo 
make  bend  against  Agrippa  and  Aqguatua  with  nrt 
lesa  than  aeveo  legions,  and  to  retain  tbe  whole  of  *a 
Venetian  territory  in  the  interesu  of  Antony.    In  w- 
der  to  aabaiat  his  forces,  he  laid  hesvy  contributions 
on  the  towns,  and  exacted  them  wiUi  loe  uimoer  rig- 
our.   Tbe  Padusns,  in  particular,  who  bad  been  al- 
ways attached  to  the  cause  of  IiImt^  and  the  repubUc, 
smarted  severely  under  bia  displeasure  and  avarice. 
He  Btripped  thoii  city  of  everything  valuable,  wbetbec 
public  or  private,  and  proclaimed  a  reward  to  tb« 
slave  who  should  discover  tbe  coneeaWoi  of  hia 
maater.    The  conteat  between  Locioa  Antonias  and 
Augustus  was  followed  by  tbe  treaty  of  Brandiuttm, 
by  which  a  new  division  of  tbe  empire  was  made  among 
the  triumvirs ;  and,  according  to  Ibis  dieUibotiOD,  die 
province  i^thilmatia  was  iocloded  in  the  dcpaitmcBt 
cf  the  em[Nre  allotted  to  Marc  Antony.    Tbia  rugged 
country,  not  yet  completely  anbdoed  ^  the  Romans, 
had  been  constantly  in  the  view  of  Pollio  while  he 
commsndcd  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Italy.    A  mas- 
aacre  committed  by  the  natives  on  e  Roman  cokoj 
formed  a  pretext  for  its  invasion.    With  the  conacnt 
of  Antony,  if  not  by  bis  expreas  orders,  P<^io  led  Ae 
army,  wbch  he  had  now  commanded  for  five  years, 
to  quell  the  maurrection.   He  quickly  dispersed  ths 
tumultuary  bodies  of  nativee  which  bad  assendiled 
to  oppose  him ;  took  their  capital,  Salona  (now  Spa- 
latro),  and  returned  triumphant  to  Rome.    This  tri- 
umph closed  hia  military  and  political  career.  Tba 
cauae  of  Antony,  which  Pollio  had  supponed  both  \tj 
his  able  conduct  and  the  reputation  of  ois  oamo,  had 
now  sunk  so  low  in  Italy,  that  it  could  no  longer  be 
mainuined  against  his  nval  with  any  r^aid  to  aafety, 
interest,  or  cnaracter.    He  declined,  however,  to  M- 
low  Augustus  to  the  bsttle  of  Aetiutn  ;  moA  to  tbe  so- 
licitationa  which  were  naed  with  the  riew  of  iodncini 
him  actoallT  to  esponse  his  Interesu.  FoUio  is  said  ta 
have  replied,  "Mea  m  Antonium  nujon  merits  sntt 
ilUos  in  rae  beneficis  notiora ;  itaqne  diaerimine  «tft 
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no  me  subtnhBDD,  et  ero  prada  vicioris  "  Pa- 
lm., 3,86.)  From  this  period  till  hi8deathi..vhichbap- 
pened  ii  his  Tusculan  villa  in  7S5  TI.C,  when  be  had 
mched  the  age  of  eighty )  Pollio  vv  it  hdnw  almost  entire- 
ly from  public  aSairs.  U«  wm  oaiurally  or*  bold,  asaa- 
min^,  and  overbearing  temper ;  he  affected  a  atero  predi- 
lection for  the  forms  and  manneri  of  the  incieot  repub- 
lic ;  and,  having  amassed  an  enormous  fortune  during 
the  proacripiioua,  be  never  aougbt  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  Augustus.  Accordingly,  though  he  was  respect- 
ed and  eateemedi  be  was  not  beloved  by  the  emperor. 
During  the  conteat  wilh  Lnciua  AntODlua,  several  sling- 
ing epigrams  were  directed  against  bim  by  Augustus, 
ralio  was  well  able  to  retort,  but  he  did  not  chocwe,. 
aa  he  himself  expressed  it,  "  in  eum  scribere  qui  potest 
oroscriliere.'^  {Macrob.,  iSafurn.,  %  4.)  His  neutrsl- 
Uy  during  the  war  with  Antony  and  Cleopatn,  though 
permittM  by  Aupuatus,  would  little  tend  to  conciliate 
nia  favour ;  and  thtt  prince  saw  around  him  so  oitny 
able  ministeii  who  had  uniformly  supported  hi*  inter- 
cata,  that  be  had  no  occaeion  to  require  the  assistance 
or  counsel  of  Pollio.  With  the  exception,  therefore,  of 
occasionally  pleading  in  the  Forum,  Pollio  devoted  all 
hia  time  to  literary  composition  and  the  protection  of 
literary  men.  No  Roman  of  that  period  waa  more  ca- 
pable of  enjoying  retirement  with  dignity,  or  relishing  it 
with  tMte.  He  poasesaed  everything  which  could  ren- 
der his  retreat  delightful :  an  excellent  education,  distin- 

Saished  talents,  altnowledge  of  mankind,  and  a  a|den- 
id  fortune.  To  all  the  strength  and  solidity  of  under- 
standing requisite  to  sive  him  weight  in  the  serious  or 
imporUnt  anaira  of  life,  he  united  the  moat  lively  and 
agreeable  vein  of  wit  and  pleasantry.  Hia  geniua  and 
acqaiiements  enabled  him  likewise  to  thine  in  the 
nobleat  blanches  of  polite  literature :  poetry,  elo- 
quence, and  hietory,  in  which  last  department  Seneca 
prefers  his  style  to  that  of  Livy.  He  had,  no  doubt, 
effectually  improved  the  o|^rtunilies  which  the  times 
afforded,  of  enriching  himself  at  the  cost  of  others ; 
and  no  one  had  profited  more  by  the  forfeited  estalea 
during  tbe  prTiod  of  the  proscnptiona ;  but  it  ahould 
not  be  foi^gotten,  that  whateTer  fortune  he  amaased 
waa  converted  lo  th«  moat  laudable  parposee :  the 
fomaiion  of  a  poblic  library,  the  collection  of  the  most 
•mioent  productions  of  art,  and  the  encouragement  of 
learning  and  litoraiy  men.  Fliny,  in  bis  Natural  His- 
tory, informs  us,  that  Pollio  waa  the  first  person  who 
erected  a  poblic  library  at  Rome.  It  was  placed  in  the 
nciutj  01  the  Atrium  LiherMu,  which  be  had  eon- 
aUdctM  on  tbe  Aventine  Hill ;  and  the  expenae  of  tbe 
eataUiabmcnt  was  defrayed  from  (he  spoils  of  conquer- 
ed enemiea  (7,  30 ;  35,  2).  From  tbe  same  author 
we  have  an  account  of  his  fine  collection  of  atatuea 
by  Praxiteles  and  other  masters  (34,  fi),  which  he 
was  extremely  desirous  should  be  publicly  seen  and 
commended.  Among  the  labours  of  Praxitelea  are 
mentioned  a  Silenua,  an  Apollo,  a  Neptune,  and  a  Ve- 
nus. The  specimens  of  the  works  of  other  artists  ex- 
hibited the  Centaura  carrying  off  the  Nymphs,  by  Ar- 
ehe^tas ;  Jupiter,  sumamod  Hospitalis,  by  Pampnilus, 
a  scholar  of  Fnxiteles  ;  a  sitting  Vesta ;  and,  finatly, 
2^thus,  Amphion,  and  Dirce,  fastened  by  a  cord  to  the 
bull,  all  formed  out  of  one  stone,  and  brought  from 
RbmUa  by  tlie  direction  of  Pollio.  Still  more  useful 
and  praiseworthy  vraa  the  patronsge  which  he  extended 
to  men  of  genius.  In  youth,  his  character  and  con- 
versational ulenta  had  rendered  bim  a  favourite  with 
the  master-spirits  of  Rome :  Csiar,  Calvus,  and  Ca- 
tullus, who  sDone  in  his  earlier  yeara ;  and  in  more  ad- 
vaoc^  life,  he  in  turn  favoured  and  protected  Viigil 
and  Horace,  whose  eulogies  are  still  the  basis  of  his 
lame.  Pollio  commanded  in  the  diatrict  where  tbe 
farm  of  Virgil  lay  ;  and  at  the  division  of  lands  ammg 
the  soldiery,  waa  of  service  to  him  in  procuring  the 
nsloration  of  bis  property.  That  distinguished  poet 
OMDbosed  hia  eclogaea,  iv  is  said,  by  the  advice  of 
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Pollio;  and  in  the  fourth  of  the  numbei  he  nas  icau 
tifully  testified  hia  gratitude  for  tbe  friendship  and  ore* 
taction  which  had  been  extended  lo  him.  The  odes 
of  Horace  show  the  familiarity  wljch  subsisted  ba- 
tween  the  poet  and  hit  patron ;  the  farmer  ventures  u 
^va  tbe  laUar  advice  concerning  the  history  of  tbe 
civil  ware,  on  which  he  was  then  engnged ;  and  tc 
warn  him  of  the  danger  to  which  he  might  be  ixpose<f 
by  Ueating  such  a  subject.  Timagenes,  the  rhetori 
cian  uid  historian,  spent  his  old  age  in  the  house  ot 
Pollio ;  though  he  bad  incurred  the  displeaaure  of  A» 
gualus  by  "ome  bitter  niJlery  and  sarcasms  directed 
against  the  imperial  family.  But,  while  Pollio  pro- 
tected learned  men,  he  aeema  to  Iwva  been  a  aerere, 
and,  according  tj  some,  a  capricious  critic,  on  the  wri- 
tings both  of  nis  own  conteroporariea  and  of  authors 
who  had  immediately  preceded  him.  He  was  envious 
of  the  reputation  of  Cicero,  and  expiessed  himself  with 
severity  on  the  blemishes  of  hit  style  (£enece.  Suae., 
B.~,Qiivii.,  Itut.  Orttt,  13,  I) :  he  called  in  question 
the  accuraey  of  the  fsets  related  in  CRsaf  a  Comnien- 
tariM  {Sutton.,  i$  lUutt.  Grammal.) ;  and  he  discov- 
ered provincial  expressions  in  the  noble  history  of 
Livy.  {Quint.,  Insi.  Ortt.,  1,  fi.)  His  jealous  love 
of  praiae  and  apirit  of  competition  led  him  to  intro-  . 
duce  one  euttom  which  prabaUy  proved  injurioua  to 
poetry  :  the  ftsbioa  of  an  author  resding  his  produc- 
tions at  privsia  meetings  of  the  most  learued  and  re 
fined  of  his  contemporaries.  These  recitslione,  aa 
they  were  called,  led  to  the  desire  of  writing  fur  the 
sake  of  effect,  and  were  less  calculated  to  improve  tbe 
purity  of  taste  than  to  engender  ostentatious  display, 
{Duwp^t  JZonuin  lAierature,  vol.  3,  p.  4S, 
11.  Vedius.    ( Tuf.  Psusilypus.) 

PoLLCz,  I.  (in  Greek  UoXvdtvKvt)  a  eon  :''f  Jupitai 
by  licda,  the  wife  of  Tyndsrus.  He  was  brother  lo 
Castor.  {Vid.  Castor.)— 11.  (or  UoXvAevKrK)  Jultot, 
a  native  of  Naueratia,  in  Egyp*.  ho  flourished  tboul 
176  A.D.,  and  died  in  the  reign  v!  vhe  Emperor  Com- 
modus.  He  followed,  it  would  seem,  the  profession 
of  sophiat  at  Athena,  uid  acquired  ao  much  reputation 
thne,th^  tbe  Emperor  Marent  Aarelins  intmsted  bim 
with  the  edoeation  of  his  son ;  but  tba  iDstnietiona  of 
the  preceptor  were  nnshle  to  correct  the  vicious  pro- 
pensities of  tbe  pnpil.  It  hts  been  anpposed  that 
Lucian  intended  to  ridicule  Pollux  in  bis  Lexip^nea 
and  Rhetanm  Praeeptor  {"P^Topov  AiddaKoXot),  but 
Hcmaterhusius  bat  ondeitakeo  lo  disprove  this,  in  tlie 
preface  to  hia  editiOD  of  the  Onomasticon.  The 
strongest  argument  adduced  by  bim  againat  tbi*  sup- 
position, which  rests  on  the  teatimony  of  one  of  the 
scboliaats,  is  that  such  a  satire  would  be  unjust.  Tbe 
principal  work  of  Pollux,  and  tbe  only  one  that  re- 
maina  to  ua,  ia  entilled  'OvofiaoriKdv  ("  Onmuuti- 
cm").  The  following  is  the  explanation  which  Hem 
■terimtina  gives  of  this  tttlt.  "  Onemattuontm  mm 
nwa  ett  eommaia  rctea  wmiiw  impcnere,  et  iMere 
ftuiw  errfttt  vhtriore  qmadam  et  fiortntt  eUgantia 
rtm  Hium  imgnare  fottimiu :  nan  entm  in  Ontm<w 
licit  un^uam  jfroprio  guodmm  loco  ie  eocuns  dijfficilli' 
fflontfli  itUtrfrtlatione  agebaiur,  aed  quo  pacta  pn- 
prii*  rcM  quavig  tt  pluriSuM  inaigmri  pottet  ecriis." 
— Pollux  does  not,  like  other  lexicoeraphera,  folibw 
the  alphabetical  arrangement ;  he  haa  divided  hia  waA 
into  nine  books,  acctnding  lo  the  matters  of  wnich  he 
treatt,  or,  rather,  he  hts  united  nine  separate  vrnka 
under  the  general  title  of  '*  Onomatticm.''  Hieae 
nine  productions  would  teem  to  have  been  published 
originally  in  a  separate  and  consecutive  order,  fron 
the  citcumsunce  of  their  each  having  a  preface  or  ded- 
ication, addressed  to  tbe  Emperor  Commodus.  The 
subjects  of  the  nine  hooka  anas  follows:  1.  Of  Gods, 
Kings,  Swiftness  and  Slowneo,  Dyeiiw,  Commerce 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  Fertility  and  Sterility,  Sea* 
sons.  Houses,  Ships,  things  relating  to  War,  Horses, 
Agriculture,  the  component  parts  ofa  Plough,  those  a 
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ftCbKriot,Bem.— 2.  OrtbeAcaofMen;  of  wbttprt- 
c«dMtDd  followa  Birth;  of  tbcMambeisoTtlM  Hamto 
Frtm« ;  of  ibe  Ezterntl  and  Intenul  Puts  of  tbe  Bodr. 
—3.  Of  the  Tfef  iou*  nUlmu  between  the  MenriMn  of  i 
FuiiW  or  a  Citjr ;  of  Friende,  Cmnliy,  Lore ;  of  the 
Relalion  between  Muter  ud  Slave ;  a  Metali,  TiaT* 
aU,  Roids  i  of  Gajrety  iod  SadneM  ;  of  HapfHoeea ; 
of  Rivera ;  of  the  Anricloaa,  the  Indintrious,  and  the 
Idle;  of  Baying  and  Sellinff,  dee.— i.  Oftbe  Sciencee. 
— 6.  Of  the  Chase,  AninMra.^.—O.  OfRepaaU;  of 
Tarioua  Ctimes,  dec. — 7.  Of  Tarioua  AiU  aaa  Trades. 

Of  Justice,  and  the  public  AdmfnirtntioB  of  It. 

Of  Citiee,  Edifices,  Oames,  dec.— 10.  OrVuea, 
Vtenails.  dte. — The  value  <^  tbe  work,  for  teqnirii^ 
not  only  a  hnowledee  of  Greek  terms,  but  alae  m  ani^ 
quities,  is  concedea  by  all.  The  interest,  moreovar,  la 
considerably  increased  by  Ibe  citations  from  aatbora 
whose  works  are  lost.  Julius  Pollux  composed  uany 
other  works  that  have  not  come  down  to  ua,  such  aa 
DiaatrtationM  (AioUfeif)  and  Daelamations  {MeXi- 
nu) ;  and  among  theae  art  mantioMd  •  diseonrse  pro- 
Boonced  on  the  occasion  of  tbe  narriaga  of  Commo- 
dua,  an  eloge  on  Rome,  and  an  accosation  of  Socrates. 
The  best  edition  of  the  Onomastieon  is  that  of  Ham- 
aterhusiuB,  Avut.,  1700,  fol.  There  is  a  later  one  by 
W.  Dindorf,  Lim.,  18S4,  5  vola.,  in  A  paru,  contain- 
ing the  n<rtes  of  former  editora. — III.  An  eccleaiasti* 
ol  writer  in  tlia  ninth  eantaiy,  not  to  be  eonfoimded 
widi  the  anthor  of  the  Ononaaatieon.  H<  comfdiod  a 
ihronoloay,  which  commences  with  tbe  ciestfon.  Tbe 
anthor  eatla  it  lanpia  fvoiK^  ("  e  fkywieal  hutory"), 
because  hi«  work  enlarges  ere^y  respecting  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world.  It  is  rauier,  however,  an  ecclesiss- 
tkal  than  a  poliiical  history.  Tba  beat  edition  ia  that 
of  Utait,  Monach  ,  1792,  8to.  Hatdt  aoppoeed  that 
this  work  was  just  newly  diseorered ;  but  the  Ahhi 
lloreiti  haa  proved  that  thia  ia  the  same  work  with  Uiat 
entitled  ffiatorui  Saem  or&e  eondilo  ad  ValenHnia- 
ttvm  et  VaUntem  Imp.  a  Biancono,  Botum.,  1779,  fol. 

P0LY.SMDS,  I.  a  native  of  LampsseuB,  and  one  of 
the  friends  of  Epicurus.  He  had  attended  previonsly 
to  mathematical  atudiea.  (C<e.,4e  Fui.,  1,6.) — II.  A 
native  of  Sardis,  a  sophist  in  the  time  of  Jnlivs  Ceaar, 
and  who  is  thought  to  hsve  taken  bis  pranomen  (Ju- 
lius) from  the  family  that  protected  him.  We  have 
four  epigram!  by  him  remaming. — III.  A  native  of 
Macedonia,  a  ifaetorieian  or  advocate,  who  flonrished 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  our  era.  He 
published  a  work  entitled  ^TpanjyjiiiaTiKa  ("  MUitary 
StratMgemt"),  in  eij^  books,  of  which  the  sixth  and 
■•ven£  are  imperfect.  Thia  work,  addressed  to  Mar- 
ens  Aurdina  and  Lucioa  Varus,  dnring  their  campaign 
against  the  Parlhians,  is  of  little  value  tomilitsrymen, 
but  not  without  interest  in  sn  historical  point  of  view, 
ft  is  well  written,  though  rather  affected,  and  too  much 
loaded  with  ornament.  Polynnus  has  been  justly  cen- 
aured  for  admiuing  into  his  list  of  atraugema  instan- 
ces of  treaebenr  and  perfidy  unworthy  of  wairiozi^  and 
oodeserving  of'^being  regarded  aa  nues  ie  guerre.  He 
ta  inexcuaable  on  another  point :  he  mutilates  and  dia- 
torta  facta;  he  wishes  to  convert  ev^iy  military  opera- 
tion into  a  stratagem,  paniculsrly  those  of  Alexander, 
a  prince  who  contend«l  openly  with  his  foes,  and  de- 
tested stratagems  of  every  kind.  Tbe  most  useful  edi- 
tion of  Polyanna  ia  that  of  Mnrainna,  Bend  ,  1756, 
ISmo.  A  more  correct  text  than  the  former  ia  given 
by  Ccray  in  the  Parerga  Bibt.  Hell.,  Parit,  1809, 8n>, 
focining  the  first  volume  of  tiiia  collection.  A  critical 
edition,  however,  is  still  a  desideratum.  {SchSll,  Bxat. 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  5,  p.  268,  tegq.) — IV.  A  native  of  Ath- 
ens, an  bistoricsl  niiter.    {Eitseb.,  Chron.,  1,  p.  S5.) 

PolvbIcs,  bn  eminent  Greek  bisiorian,  born  at  Me- 
galopolis, in  Arcadia,  aboyt  B.C.  303.  His  father  Ly- 
cortaa  was  prator  of  tbe  Achean  republic  and  the  friend 
of  PtdloptBmen,  and  under  the  latter  Polybius  leam- 
•d  tbo  art  of  warj  while  be  rccai'vd  from  hia  own 
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tber  tbo  leasons  of  civil  and  political  wiidaaL  Bl 
[dayed  a  distinguished  Mrt  in  tin  history  of  Us  nmtaj 
aa  ambassador  to  the  Roman  generals,  and  ss  a  cai^ 
mandev  of  the  Achaan  cavalry.  At  tbo  age  ef  abott 
15  yean  he  was  aeiectcd  by  his  Ibtfaer  to  join  an  e» 
bassy  to  Egypt,  which,  however,  waa  not  aenl.  At  ihs 
age  of  40  years  he  waa  earned  aa  a  hoatigo  to  Rone, 
and  eontiimed  there  for  the  epooe  of  17  yean.  Hebe- 
came  the  friend,  tbe  adviser,  and  the  eompuHon  in  sms 
of  the  younger  Scipio.  In  order  to  coltect  mstoisls 
for  hia  great  historical  wotk,  wbidi  be  now  jctmcted, 
be  travulad  into  Gaul|  Spua,  and  even  teavawed  a  pnt 
of  the  Aflantie.  Scipio  gave  Koeao  to  tbe  regit- 
ten  or  recwds  known  by  the  name  of  Uri  cnuns^ 
wbieb  wore  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Jopilac  Cspiio 
linns,  as  well  aa  to  other  historic  moonmenta.  Ol  !» 
retnn  to  Qreece,  after  the  decree  of  the  amale  wiiA 
granted  tbe  Achwan  hostages  permisniH)  to  retina  te 
tneir  homes,  be  proved  of  great  aervice  to  his  coa» 
tiymen,  and  endeavoured,  though  froitloaBly,  lo  dia 
snade  tbem  ftom  a  war  with  yie  Romoao.  The  « 
broke  out  when  ho  waa  in  Africa,  whither  be  bsd  ac- 
companied Scipio,  and  with  whom  be  was  praseot  at  (be 
taking  of  Caitoage.  He  hastened  home,  but  smeaia 
to  bsve  arrived  only  after  the  fall  of  Corinth.  Graeee 
having  been  reduced  under  tbe  Roman  power,  be  trav- 
ersed the  Pek^tooneana  aa  eomnuaaary,  and  by  his 
mild  and  obliging  dept^tnent  woo  Ibe  aActioos  of 
an.  Some  yeara  afw  be  traveUed  into  Egypt;  in 
the  year  of  Rome  620,  he  sccompanied  Scipn  into 
Spain,  and  finally  he  returned  to  Aenaia,  where  faedied 
at  the  advanced  a^e  of  about  82  years,  of  a  fiQ  tarn 
his  borse. — Polybius  gave  to  tbe  worid  virwaa  histeri-  i 
cal  writinga,  which  are  entirely  loat,  with  the  cicep-  1 
tion  of  hia  Geitenl  Hutory  {lar^dm  KaOtAui),  ia 
forty  books.  It  cmbiaeed  a  period  of  68  years,  fnm 
the  commencement  of  the  aecond  Pnnte  war  (A.U.C. 
69S)  to  the  reduction  of  Macedonia  into  a  RonsB 
province  (A.U.C.  687).  Tbirty-eight  books  wen  de- 
voted to  the  events  of  this  penod ;  while  two  othem 

f recede  them,  snd  serve  as  an  intrDdiicdon  to  tbe  weiic. 
n  these  last  the  histoiiao  runs  npidfy  over  the  inter- 
val-which  hri  elapsed  between  the  taking  of  Roma  by 
the  Oanis  and  the  fint  deseent  of  the  Romeiw  on  Sicily, 
and  afker  thia  enmneratea  what  had  occmrcd  op  to  the 
commencement  of  tbe  second  Punic  vrar.   His  cAject 
was  to  prove  that  the  Romans  did  not  owe  their  great- 
ness   s  mere  blind  faulity  ;  be  widied  it  to  be  made 
known  by  what  steps,  and  by  favour  of  what  ev«nt8,tfaqr 
had  become  roasters,  in  so  abort  a  time,  of  so  exteiHin 
an  empiio.   (Lneaa,  tTleter  Pah/Hiu  Dantdbmf  in 
.Stotuehen  Amdea,  KSttigai.,  1827,  p.  6,  acff .)  Hit 
hiilory  ia  of  a  general  nature,  becansa  he  does  noteon- 
fine  himself  merely  to  those  events  which  related  to  dte 
Romans,  but  embraces,  at  the  same  time,  whatever  lad 
passed  during  that  period  among  every  nation  of  du 
world.    Of  Uie  40  books  which  it  originally  compre- 
hended, time  haa  apared  only  the  first  five  entire.  Of 
the  rest,  aa  far  as  ue  17th,  we  have  merely  bagmcots, 
though  of  considerable  size.    Of  the  remsining  books 
'  we  have  nothing  left  except  what  ie  found  in  (wo  mea- 
ger abridgments  which  the  Emperor  Constantina  Por- 
phyn^nitus,  in  (he  tenth  century,  canaed  to  be  made 
of  die  whole  work.   Tbe  one  of  these  ia  entiikd  "  Em- 
baaaiea,"  or  the  htatoryor  traatioa  of  peace ;  tbe  odicf 
is  styled  "  Virtues  and  Vicea."   Among  tbe  (rumenta 
that  remain  of  Polybius  sre  from  tbe  17th  to  the  40tk 
chapters  of  the  sixth  book,  inclnaive,  which  treat  <rf 
the  Roman  art  of  war,  and  have  often  been  puUtdied 
separately  under  (his  title.    That  pert  of  the  history 
which  is  lost  embraced  a  namtivo  of  tboao  events  ol 
which  the  historian  waa  himself  an  eyewitoeaa;  as 
irreparable  loss  for  us,  though  Livy  made  frMluent 
use  of  it.    Tbe  hialory  of  Poiybiue  poaeessei,  in  one 
respect,  a  peculiar  ebatmeter,  diatinguishnig  it  ftoc 
the  works  of  aU  tbe  biatorians  wbo  bad  imMdel  bim 
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not  «9atent  with  relitii^  «vM)ts  in  tt«  etin  ia  -.Thich 
thej  bud  occurred,  he  gotu  back  to  the  ctuses  which  pro- 
duced ihem ;  he  unfoTde  their  attendant  circumstincea, 
ud  conaw^ueDce*  tbsy  hmft  Iwougbt  with  them. 
He  judges  the  utions  of  neii,  nd  peinU  the  charac- 
ter* of  the  priueipil  aclora.  In  ■  word,  be  forma  the 
indgmeot  of  the  reader,  and  einaea  him  to  indulge  in 
ndeclions  which  ought  to  prepare  him  for  the  adminia- 
imltoo  o(  ptMu  affatri  (vpay/iaTa).  Hence  the  title  of 
his  hiatory,  '[ffrofita  irp&y/iaTiK^,  Nerer  baa  a  history 
been  written  by  «  man  of  mora  good  aense,  of  more 

Krapieacily,  w  of  a  aouoder  jndgmcnt,  and  one  more' 
«  from  all  manner  of  prejudice.  Few  writers  bare 
nnited  in  a  greater  degree  4  knowledge  of  military  and 
political  alTairs ;  no  one  has  carried  farther  a  rigid 
impartiality,  and  a  reapect  for  Tirtue.  Cicero  givea 
tn  animated  character  of  this  hiatory  in  hia  treatise 
De  Oralore  (3,  15.  —  Compare  the  remaika  of  Ast, 
Gruniritt  dtr  PKUUogU,  p.  303).— The  style  of  Po- 
lybina  is  not  free  from  biuts.  The  period  when  the 
Attio  dialect  was  ^oken  in  all  its  parity  had  Ions 
pnssed  away,  and  be  wrote  in  the  new  dialect  wbkn 
had  arisen  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  A  long  resi- 
deoee  tlao  out  of  bia  native  country,  and  aometimea 
among  barbarian  nations,  had  rendered  him,  in  some  lit- 
tle degree,*  stranger  to  his  mother- tongue.  ■  Though 
hia  diction  is  always  noble,  yet  be  occasionally  mingle* 
with  it  foreign  tertna,  and  even  Lstinisms.  We  end 
m  bim,  too,  phraaes  bwrowed  from  the  school  of  Al> 
ezandrea,  ana  paesagaa  taken  from  the  poet* ;  he  loves, 
alao,  oceaaional  dlgrseaiODs ;  but,  whenever  be  indulges 
in  tlwse,  they  are  dwaya  instnctive. — "  In  Polybius," 
says  Miiller,  "  we  find  neither  the  art  of  Hsrodotua, 
nor. the  atr«igth  of  Thocvdidea,  nor  the  conciseness 
of  Zenopboo,  who  says  tU  in  a  few  words :  Polybios 
ie  •  sUteaman  full  of  his  subject,  who,  caring  little  for 
Ibe  approbation  of  llterarv  men,  writee  for  statesmen ; 
leaaon  ia  bis  distfnctive  character.'*  {AUgenuine  Oet- 
ekUhle,  fi,  3.) — Dionysiua  of  Halrcamassus  {De  Comp. 
Verb.,  c.  4)  remark*,  that  no  man  of  taate  can  endure 
to  read  the  work  of  Polybiua  to  ibe  end.  It  is  strange 
that  he  did  not  taks  into  conaideiation  the  bigUy  at* 
inetive  nature  of  the  events,  and  the  apirit  wjfp  which 
they  are  nanated. — Besides  bis  general  history,  PoWb* 
ioa  wrote  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Philopcemen"  (ub. 
10,  Sxe.  Peirete.,  p.  38),  a  w«k  on  "  Tactics"  (lib. 
9,  Exe.,  c.  30),  snd  a  letter  "  on  the  situation  of  L«- 
eonts,**  addressed  to  Zeno  of  Rhodes  (lib.  Ifl,  Exc.). 
Tioat  a  passage  of  Cicero,  moreover  ad  Fam.,  6, 
13),  it  would  appear  that  Polybios  bad  written  a  de- 
Iwbed  "  Histerr  of  the  Nnmantinawar."  It  is  prabtr 
ble  that  lus  visit  to  Spain,  dnrii^  the  second  coo  sol- 
abip  of  Scipio,  gave  him  the  idea  of  thia  hat-mentioned 
motk,  and  furnished  him  with  the  materials.— Plutarch 
relates  that  Marcus  Brotua,  the  aaaaaain  of  Onaar, 
made  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of  Poljh>us>  ■>i^ 
tbat  he  was  oceuned  with  thia  in  hia  tent  on  the  even- 
ing preceding  the  battle  of  I%iUppL  Castabon  ia 
knee  led  to  infer  that  ibe  abridgmMt  or  epHome  which 
we  poseess,  from  the  Ttb  to  Uw  17th  books,  may  be 
the  work  of  Bnttoa ;  but  thia  abridgment  is  made  with 
so  little  judgment  that  we  cannot  properly  aacribe  it 
to  that  distiaguiahed  Roman. — The  best  edition  or  Po> 
tybiua  i*  that  of  Schweighaeuser,  Xtpt.,  1789-99,  9 
vols.  8vo.  Orelliua  putiliahed  in  1818,  from  the  Leip- 
sac  preaa,  the  commentary  of  ^&eaa  Tacticus,  in  one 
mlame  8vo.  as  a  aupjdement  to  this  edition.  The 
Euerpt*  F«liewM  oT  Polybins,  which  Mai  &rst  made 
known  in  bis  "Scrijttontm  VeUrum  mom  ColUeti<^^ 
(vol,  S,  Jlom.,  18S7,  4to,  p.  369-464),  were  after^ 
ward  pablisbed  anew,  under  the  title  of  "  Potybii  Hit- 
lorUnm  Excerpta  Vatiamtt^"  by  Geel,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1889.  8to  ;  and  "  PolyiU  et  Afpiani  Hutonarm 
Sxeermf.  Fofjemu,"  Locht,  Altmtt,  1830,  8vo. 
{SchtU,  Gueh.  Gruekt  LU.,  toL  S,  p.  130,  atqq.  — 
K  sft..  nd.  8.  p.  808.> 


PoLf  aus,  a  king  of  Corinth,  and  the  adoptive  feUwr 
of  CEdipus.  (Kid.  CE^ipus.)  He  was  snccaeded  oy 
Adrastus,  who  had  fled  to  Coriatb  for  proteciioa 
(Pousan.,  S,  6.) 

PoLYCABPos,  a  father  and  martyr  of  the  ehureb,  boo 
probably  at  Smyrna  during  the  reign  of  Nero.  He  was 
a  diaciide  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  was  by  him  uh 
pointed  bishop  of  tbst  city  ;  and  be  is  tboiighi  to  be 
tb»  angel  of  the  church  of  Smyrna,  to  whom  the  epis- 
tle in  tne  second  chapter  of  Revelationa  ia  addressed. 
Ignatius  slso  estecned  Polycatp  lugiily,  who,  when  the 
former  was  coodemned  to  die,  comfocted  and  encoura- 
ged him  in  his  seflmogs.  Oo  the  event  of  a  contnh 
varay  between  die  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  re- 
specting the  proper  time  for  celebruing  Eaater,  Po^ 
carp  undertook  a  joumey,to  Rome  to  confer  with  Am- 
ceiua ;  but,  though  nothing  satisfsct'ny  took  place  on 
that  affair,  he  violently  while  at  Rome,  oj^sed  the 
boreaiee  of  Marcion  and  Valontinus,  and  converted 
memr  <^  their  MIewera.  During  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians  nnder  Marcos  Aurelioa,  Polyearp  tnU 
fered  mar^ndom  with  the  moat  heroic  fortitude,  A.D. 
169.  When  be  waa  going  to  the  flamea,  the  procon- 
anl  offered  him  his  life  if  he  would  Uasptieme  Christ, 
to  which  the  venerabte  prelate  anaweted,  "Eighty  and 
fix  years  have  I  ttned.  him,  and  he  Am  ewr  trtatei 
tiu«itk  kmdiuMaf  Am.  then,  en  I  hUtfluwu  kiml** 
Hit  "  Epiatlee  to  tho  Pbilippiana,"  the  only  one  (rf  hie 
pieces  wUeh  has  been  preserved,  io^imUioed  in  Arch* 
bishop  Wake's  "  Genuine  Epistka."  The  best  edi- 
tion of  the  original  ia  that  by  Aldricb,  OxM.,  8vo,  1708. 
Another  edition  appeared  from  the  same  press,  by 
Smith,  1709,  4to. 

PoLYOLcTDS,  I.  s  celebrated  aonlptor  and  atatuary, 
who  flourisbed  about  430  B.C.  Paosanias  (6.  8}  calk 
him  an  Argive ;  but  I^iny  (34,  8,  19)  introduces  bis 
name  mth  the  epiAet  of  "SicjKiniaR."  In  order  to 
reconcile  .these  two  conflicting  autboriliea,  it  has  bew 
conjectured  that  the  artiat  waa  deacended  from  Sicy^ 
onian  parents,  and  was  bom  at  Sicyon,  but  ws*  after- 
wsrd  presented  by  tho  Argrivea  with  the  freedom  of  . 
their  dty.  Anoibn  sof^MMition  is,  tbst,  when  a  yoou 
man,  he  went  to  Aigoe,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of 
the  instnwtioas  of  the  celebrated  Ageladas,  that  he  re- 
OMined  there,  nd  baTing  thua  made  Argos,  aa  it  wore, 
his  second  native  city,  styled  himself  on  his  produc- 
tions, not.a  Steyoneit,  but  an  Argive.  {•'Stilig,  Diet. 
Art.,  p.  108.)--PolycleUw  may  be  said  to  have  per- 
fected that  which  his  predecessor,  Phidias,  had  io- 
vented.  He  did  not  possess  the  grandeur  of  imsgie- 
•tion  wfaieh  ehmetoriud  this  great  artist,  nor  did . 
he  even  attempt,  Uka  him,  to  create  the  imsgea  of  the 
moat  powerful  deities.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  he  ex- 
celled less  in  representing  the  robnat  and  manly  gn- 
ce*  of  the  human  frame,  than  in  the  aweet,  lender,  and 
unconaeiona  lovelineas  of  childhood.  In  bia  woriis, 
however,  he  manifeated  an  eqnal  eviration  after  ideal 
bean^  with  Phidias.  Ho  soesH  to  have  labonred  to 
render  hie  statues  perfect  in  tbctr  kmd,  by  the  mmt 
eerupuloQe  csre  in  the  finishing.  Hence  he  is  said 
to  have  observed,  that  *'  the  work  become*  most  dif- 
ficult when  it  comas  to  the  nail."  He  framed  a  aUtuc 
of  a  life-guudsman  (Aopvf^,  Derypkonu),  so  nm- 
vellously  exact  in  ita  proportiona,  and  so  exquisite  m  ile 
symmetry,  that  it  was  called  "  tie  RuU"  (Ka»6»),  and 
became  the  model  wbeiv»  artiaU  derived  their  canoM 
of  eritieism  wbieh  determined  the  correetnea*  of  a 
work.  (PKifc,  L  c  —  Cit;  BnU.,  88.—  tweum, 
Sidlat.,  75.)  He  executed  ako  a  sUtue  of  a  youth 
binding  a  fillet  (^taOotifUvoc,  DiadMmenua),  of  so  pe^ 
feet  a- beauty  that  it  was  valued  at  the  high  [»ico 
of  a  hundred  talenta.  Another  of  hia  celebrated,  worif 
represented  two  b^s  playing  at  dice,  which  vras  r« 
guded  with  iho  hi^wet  sdmiration  in  after  days  at 
Rome,  wbere  it  waa  in  the  poasesaion  of  the  Kmperd 
Tiln*    PolydetDs  ia  said  to  have  eairied^o  relieve 
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•rbliih  nidiw  inrentfld,  to  pufBCtkn.  H«  diacovcnd 
the  art  of  t»UTicing  of  figam  on  ono  leg ;  wid  is  muI 
lo  fam  been  m  ptrtial  lo  LbU  mod*  of  npreflentiiig 
the  bunun  fono,  ibaL  h»  clnrnt  innnaUj  adopted  it 
in  hit  atuuaa.  Ha  ia  aeenaed  ij  Vano  of  too  gnat 
nifbrmit;  in  bia  Iteiurea,  and  tbe  conatant  repetition  of 
tba  aame  idea.  Nothing  could  eiceed  Uw  esaetneaa 
of  BTmmeirj  with  wbicbu  fnmed  bia^itatun ;  but  it 
aeonu  that  they  were  detiitota  of  paaaion,  aentinent, 
and  expreiaion.  It  ia  etngnbr  that,  notwitbatanding 
tba  refinement,  the  extreme  poliah,  and  axaetneaa  ol 
finiabing  with  wbich  bia  woika  wara  is  genenl  elabo- 
rated,  be  npreaenled  the  hair  in  knots,  after  the  faab- 
ioB  of  tba  ancient  senlptora.  Theso  dofteta,  boweter, 
■eem  to  bavo  daragatM  bot  little  fraoi  bia  fama,  eitber 
in  his  own  age  or  in  after  times,  (fiieye/.  Jfefropal., 
dir.  t,  vol.  1,  p.  400,  atf.) — Poljrcletns  need,  in  many 
of  bia  works,  the  braas  of  i£ginL  (Plin.,  34,  S,  S.) 
His  higbeit  glorr,  perhaps,  was  obtained  from  a  statoe 
Bade  M  norj  and  gob),  and  dedicated  in  tba  Heranm 
by  tbo  citiiena  of  Atgoa  and  MTcena.  Tbe  aatima- 
tioD  in  which  tbiawont  «u  beldia  oridant  fnm  Stn- 
bo  (651).  The  production  itaalf  tadeacribed  in  Pau- 
aanies  (3,  17,  4),  whose  remarks  are  admirably  illoa- 
trtted  by  BSuiger  (AninU.,  13S).— Like  other  autu- 
aries  of  the  aame  age,  Polycletos  wss  alao  diatingaiab- 
oa  as  an  architect,  and  wected  a  theatre,  with  a  dome, 
■t  Epidannta,  aa  a  piece  of  gnMnd  cosaoeratcd  to  .£e- 
oalafHoa.  Tbia  bdOding  Panaaniaa  prammncea  to  be 
anperior,  in  reapect  of  aymmetry  and  elegance,  to  ev* 
an  other  theatre,  not  excepting  even  IbMe  at  Rome. 
All  ancient  writers  bestow  the  nigbeit  praises  on  Pol- 
ycletua.  Cicero  pronounces  his  worlts  absolotely 
perfect.  {Brut.,  18.)  Quintilian  mentiona  bis  dili- 
^aoce  and  tbe  gneefuloeaa  of  bia  prodtMtionar  but  in- 
tunatea  ibat  they  wen  deSetent  m  najeatie  dignity. 
tQmiiU.,  It,  10  )  Dionysiuaof  Halicamasaus  saya  of 
bw  worfca,  conjointly  with  those  of  Phidiaa,  that  they 
were  esteemed  xari  rd  tttftv&v  koI  atYO^ex*^ 
itfiuftartMSv  {de  I$ocr.,  p.  Oft,  ed.  5yU.).  Tbe  breaata 
of  his  statuvs  were  particalarly  admired.  {Auct.  «d 
H«rtn*.,\,  6.)  We  find  alao,  in  other  writers,  sercral 
narratirea  illuatraiiTe  of  hia  skill,  and  bia  accurate 
jndgment  of  the  arte.  Conaolt,  in  partieolar,  Plntareh 
(Symp.,  t,  S)  and  jEliao  (K.  IT..  14.  S.  16).  He 
wrote  alao  a  treatise  on  the  SvfiMie^  of  At  Memben 
of  Ike  Hunan  Body,  of  which  Gileo  makea  mention. 
(llepl  run  kc^  ImoKp.  Kol  IlXdr.,  4,  3,  vol.  S,  p. 
449,  td.  Kuhn.—mig,  Diet.  Art.,  p.  104.>— H.  A 
atktuary,  a  native  (rf  Argos,  who  floonsbed  a  little  be- 
fore Olymp.  100.  He  ezeented,  among  other  wotka, 
a  figure  of^Heeate  at  Aigoa.  tbe  Anyelean  Vmoe,  and 
a  autue  of  Alcibtadea.  (PaiiMa.,S,  SS. — Dio  Ckry- 
tfut..  Oral.,  37,  to).  S,  p.  ISS,  <dL  Ktitke—SiO^, 
Diet.  Art.,  p.  104.) 

PoLYcaiTf  s,  I.  a  tyrant  of  Samoa,  who  raised  bim- 
aelf  to  tbe  chief  power,  from  the  condition  of  a  private 

EersoD,  by  bia  abilitiea  alone,  aboni  666  B.C.  Hia 
latory  la  narrated  at  length  br  Herodotna.  He  sbared, 
at  first,  the  goremnent  of  nis  coantry  with  hia  two 
brothen  Pantaleon  and  Syloson ;  but  subsequently 
M  caused  the  former  to  be  put  to  death,  and  expelled 
the  Utter ;  after  which  he  reigned  with  undivided  au- 
thority. Hia  auccesaea  were  great  and  rapid,  and  he 
acquired  a  power  which -made  bim  dreaded  equally  by 
bia  subjects  and  neighbonra ;  and  bia  allianeo  was 
courted  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  aovereigna  of 
that  period.  He  conquered  the  Leabiana  and  other 
taUnders,  and  bad  a  fleet  of  100  dupe,  a  navy  superior 
lo  that  of  any  one  slate  recorded  at  ao  early  a  date. 
(Herod.,8,  39.— Tkueyd.,  1, 13.— S(r<i6.,637.)  The 
Samiana  attempted  to  revolt  from  him;  but,  though 
..bey  were  assisted  in  tbe  undertaking  by  tba  Laceda- 
moiiiana,  tbey  failed  of  aacceaa,  and  many  wwe  driven 
into  exile.  (Herod.,  S,  44,  a«^.)  The  SpwrUna  land- 
ad  in  the  iahnd  with  a  large  fence,  and  beaieged  the 
1108 


principal  city  with  vigoar,  bat  tbey  were  &ially  fofcev 
to  aband<Hi  the  enterprise,  after  the  lapae  of  forty  days. 
{Herod.,  8,  M,  atqq  )  Tbe  Samtan  exiles  then  le 
tired  to  CrelB,  where  tbey  foonded  Cydonia.— Poiyc 
rales  was  remarkable  for  tbe  good  fiBitinie  stfakh,  fn 
a  long  period,  conauntly  attended  bin.  So  cxtraer- 
dinary,  in  bet,  waa  the  prosperity  which  be  enjoyed, 
that  Amssis,  king  of  Egypt,  bis  friend  and  ally,  ad* 
viaed  him  by  letter  to  t»«ak  tbe  course  of  it,  fay  de- 
priving bimaeir  of  some  one  of  hia  moat  valuable  pos- 
sessions. This  advice  was  in  accordance  with  the 
heathen  belief,  that  a  long  career  of  nointcjiiipted  fe- 
licity waa  aure  to  terminate  in  tbe  greatest  misery. 
Polycmtes,  having  nsolved  lo  follow  tbe  connaeb  of 
Anasit,  eeleeted  an  emerald  ring  which  he  was 
CDBtomed  to  nse  as  a  aignet,  ard  which  be  r^aidcd 
aa  hia  rarest  treasure ;  be  then  embaiked  mi  board  a 
galley,  and,  when  he  bad  reached  (be  open  aea,  coo- 
signed  Ibis  ring  to  tbe  waves.  Sirsnge  to  ralate,  aboal 
five  or  aix  days  aflerward,  while  P^crates  was  ^ 
grieving  for  tbe  loss  of  tbe  eoally  jewel,  n  fisbmnac 
brought  to  his  palace,  as  a  present  for  tbie  monardi^  t 
very  large  fish  which  he  bad  caught,  and,  on  opeDDig 
it,  the  nng  was  found  in  its  belly !  Polyerates  wrotr 
word  of  this  to  Amasis,  who  imioediately  broke  off  tbi 
alliance  with  him,  through  fear  of  aharitig  tbe  evil  iot 
tune  with  which  be  waa  certain  that  tbe  tyrant  of  Sa 
mos  would  nitimalely  be  vieited.  (Ki^ed.,  8,  46^ 
teqq.)  Tbe  prediction  of  Anaeie  waa  at  hat  fitallj 
verified.  Polyciatea  Ml  a  victim  lo  tbe  emol  and  ar^ 
ful  deaigna  of  the  Persian  satrap  Orates,  who  lured 
him  on  by  tbe  temptation  of  immense  vrealth ;  snd, 
baring  induced  bim  to  come  to  Magnesia,  on  tbe  rirer 
MKauler,  and  thus  got  bim  into  bis  power,  nailed  him 
to  1  eroao.  {Btraf,  S,  190,  «ff .)  Harodetna  alie- 
gea  two  reaaona  for  thfa  conduct  on  ibe  part  of  One- 
lea ;  one,  that  he  was  led  to  tbe  step  by  tbe  repmacbar 
of  an  acouaintance,  the  goremor  af*l)ascylium,  who 
Dpbraideo  him  for  not  having  added  Samos  to  ths 
Persian  dominions,  when  i^  lay  so  near,  and  bad  been 
aeised  by  a  private  citizen  (PolycratesJt  witb  tbe  iielp 
of  but  fiAoen  armed  man ;  Ibe  otbai;  thai  a  measen- 

Kr  fnw  Oroetea  had  been  diaieapectfiilly  treated  \j 
ilyeraiea.   Tba  daoghter  of  Petyciatca  bad  disaun- 
ded  her  biber  from  going  to  Onatea,  on  acconni  of  iU* 
omened  dreams  witn  which  afae  bad  been  viuted,  bot 
her  advice  was  dier^arded.    She  dreamed,  for  exam- 
pie,  that  aha  aaw  her  father  aloft  in  the  air,  vrashed 
by  Jopiter  snd  anointed  by  tbe  son.    Tbe  circum- 
stance of  her  father's  being  auapended  on  a  cross  ful- 
filled the  vision.   Ho  waa  waahed  hj  Jupiter,  that  ia, 
by  tbe  r»n,  and  anointed  by  tbe  aun,  **  wfaidi  a* 
trteted,"  aaja  Herodotoa,  "tbe  moisture  from  hia 
body."   {Hend.,  8,  ISS.)— PolycTutes.  tbougb  taM- 
ed  by  many  vicca,  knew  how  to  eaiimate  and  rewaid 
merit.    Ue  cultivated  a  friendship  with  Anacreon,  and 
retained  the  pbyaictan  Dcmocedes  at  his  courL  Py< 
thagoraa  waa  alao  bis  contemporary;  but,niiaUetesrit- 
nesa,  aa  it  la  aald,  the  dependence  vi  hia  conntiy,  ha 
quilted  Samoa,  in  order  to  rnlltvate  acience  in  fiueia 
countries.    {Herod.,Z,\%\.  —  li.,  9,  I3l.  — StraS., 
CSS.) — II.  An  Athenian  riietorician  and  st^bt,  who 
wrote  sn  encomium  on  Busiris,  and  another  on  CAy 
temnestra.    His  object  in  selling  these  aa  tbe  snb- 
jeeta  of  bia  imaginary  declamattona  appeara  to  bave 
been  to  attract  public  notice.   {QtmtU.,  %  17.)  He 
wrote  alao  an  Cnatioo  againat  Sonatea  ;  not  dw  one, 
however,  which  hia  aecoaer  uttered  against  Unt  pU- 
losopber,  but  a  mere  exercise  of  bis  akllt.    It  wu 
composed,  too,  alUr  tbe  death  of  Socrate*.  Isocratet 
criticises  both  the  eult^um  on  Buairia  and  tbe  speech 
against  Socrates,  in  hia  treatise  entitled  also  Busiris. 
(Iroer.,  Busir.,  S. — Argument.  VKcerU  met.  md  J»»cr^ 
Attn-.— iEliM.  K«r.  Si»t.,nr\<i^Ptri*am.ai£U 
L  c— jUAfiitfiia,  B,  n.  886,  •.) 
PoLTBliue,  I.  a  Trojan,  aoo  of  Anfvner  bt  Th* 
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iea,  tka  aiiter  af  Heculw.  lie  nu-iried  Lrcutit,  b 
nttuni  ilkughtcr  or  Priam.  Aru>rding  to  Darei,  Po> 
Ijdcmu,  in  coDiuDCtion  with  Antenor  utd  £neu,  be- 
tnyed  Troy  to  the  Grceki.  (Dor.,  Phryg.,  39,  $eqq.) 
—II.  A  MHi.of  Puidioui,  and  bom  the  nme  niriit  u 
Hector.  He  im  distinguiabed  fi>r  wiadom  end  tiI> 
oor.  Dictys  of  Crete  nukee  him  to  hare  been  alain 
by  Ajaz.  Homer,  however,  ia  ailent  about  the  man- 
tter  of  his  death.  (Diet.  Cret.,  3,  7.— Horn.,  II.,  II, 
67.— U.  a.,  14, 4S8,  6u.)—in.  A  celebrated  athlete 
of  ScotniM,  remaikable  for  hif  great  aize  and  strength 
of  body,  in  both  of  which  leepeeta  he  ii  eeid  to  bare 
MUpHied  lU  the  men  oflus  time.  He  was  conaiiered, 
indeed,  aecoiditv  to  one  account,  by  Promacnos  of 
PaUene,  at  the  Olympic  gamea,  but  this  wis  denied 
by  hie  countrymen  the  Toesaaliana.  {Pautax-,  6,  S. 
— Id.,  7, 37.)  He  is  said  to  have  killed  liona  with  bia 
bands,  tearing  them  in  pieces  like  so  many  Iambs. : 
{Diod.  iSie.,  fragm.,  18,  p.  640,  ed.  We»a.)  Pkasa- 
niaa,  however,  merely  says  that  be  met  a  lion  on  one 
occaMon,  and,  though  nnarmed,  deatroyed  it  in  emu- 
lation of  Hercalea  (6, 5).  At  another  time  he  seized 
the  largest  and  fierceat  bull  in  a  herd,  and  held  it  so 
firm^  oy  one  of  its  hind  legs,  that  the  animal,  after 
many  emarta,  only  managed  to  escape  at  length  with 
the  loss  of  its  hoof.  He  could  also  hold  back  a  char- 
iot, when  advancing  at  fuU  H>eed,  ao  firmly  with  one 
band,  that  the  cbanoteer  could  not  nrga  it  onwvd  in 
the  least  by  the  most  vigorous  anplicatioa  of  the  lash 
to  bis  steeds.  The  lame  of  bia  exploits  obtained  (or 
him  an  invitation  to  the  court  of  Artaxerzea,  where  he 
dew  three  of  the  royal  body-guard,  called  the  iuimor- 
tala,  who  attacked  him  at  once.  He  lost  his  life  by  an 
act  of  foolbanlinees ;  for,  having  one  day  entered  a 
can  aloi^  with  soma  fiieiids  for  the  poipoM  of  earous- 
tDg  in  this  cool  retreat,  the  roof  of  the  cave  bocams 
rent  on  a  aadden,  and  was  on  tbe  point  of  (all'ng.  The 
rest  of  tbe  par^  fl^;  but  Pol;rdamaa,  endeavowing 
to  sopuort  vtith  his  arms  the  Tailing  mass,  was  crushed 
benesth  it.  A  statue  was  erecteoto  him  at  Olympia, 
en  tbe  pedestal  of  which  was  inacribed  a  narrauve  of 
Ua  exploite.  {Pmutcn ,  S,  6.)  Lneiao  aaya,  that  the 
toDcb  of  this  atatoe  was  believed  to  cote  fevers. 
(Deor  CotSnl.,  13.) 

Poi  fDKCTKs,  kins  of  the  bland  of  Seriphus  whsn 
DanaS  tnd  ber  SOD  FeneuB  were  wafted  thither.  {Vid. 
Danae.  ud  Perseii«.. 

PoLYDoaus,  I.  a  son  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia. 
He  auceeeded  hia  father  on  the  throne  of  Thebes, 
■nd'ii^iried  Nyoteis,  danriiter  of  Nyctens,  by  wLom 
ha  tfaeamt  the  father  of  Labdacns.   (Am^tod.,  3,  4, 

9.  — EL,  3,  5,  4. — Consult  Heyne,  ad  loe.) — II.  A  sou 
of  Pritm  and  Hecuba,  treacherously  put  to  death  by 
Polymnestor,  king  of  Thrace,  to  whose  care  his  father 
had  consigned  him,  on  account  of  his  early  years,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  Trojan  w^r.  (  Vid.  Polymnes- 
tor.)  According  to  the  legend  followed  by  Euripides, 
in  me  play^  of  tM  **  Hec'tiM,"  the  body  of  tbe  young 
Ttojan  princa  was  thrown  mto  tbe  sea,  and,  having 
been  washed  up  by  the  waves  on  tbe  beach,  was  there 
fbnnd  by  Hecuba,  then  a  prisooer  to  the  Greeks.  Vir- 
gil, however,  rollowing  a  different  veiaion  of  the  fable, 
makes  hiir.  to  have  been  tranafllxedbymairf  speara, 
and  these  apeari  to  have  grown  into  trees  over  bis 
corpoe.  When  iEneas  viatUid  the  Tbraciao  coast,  and 
was  pfepsriiig  (o  o.Tei  a  sadrifica  in  this  spot,  he  en- 
deavoured to  pull  up  some  uf  theae  treea,  in  order  to 
procure  boughs  for  shading  the  altar.  From  the  roo' 
of  tbe  first  tree  thus  plucked  from  the  earth,  drops  of 
bt<Md  issued.  The  same  thing  happened  wheo  an- 
other was  polled  up ;  until  at  last  the  voice  of  Poly- 
donifl  waa  lioard  from  the  gronnd,  entreating  ^neas 
lo  fiHbaar.  Fnneral  rites  were  tberenpon  prepared  for 
him,  and  a  tomb  erected  to  bia  memory.    (JEn,,  9, 

10,  Meqq.) 

PttLTOMAnra,  one  of  tbe  most  disttnpaiabed  paiatere 


of  antiquity.  He  wa*  a  Dative  of  Tbasos,  out  obUinei' 
the  right  of  citieenship  at  Athens;  snd  hencn  Th''.o- 
pbrastus  calls  hit%  an  Athenian  (ap.  PUn.,  7,  iiS) 
The  neriod  when  he  flourished  baa  been  made  a  mat* 
ter  or  diapute.  Pliny  observes,  that  he  lived  before 
the  90tb  Olympiad  ;  some  modem  philologists,  how- 
ever, conjecture  that  the  period  of  bia  fame  was  about 
Olymp.  SO.  (Jen.  LU.  Joum.,  180S,  vol.  3,  p.  34.) 
— As  Polygnotus  was  bom  at  Tbasos,  and  waa  there 
instructed  by  hia  father  Aglaophon,  it  seems  necessa- 
ry lo  im^uire  at  what  period  be  removed  to  A^ns ; 
and  no  tune  can  be  fixed  on  with  greater  probabiUty 
than  that  in  which  Cimon  retumea  to  Athens,  afUr 
bringing  Tbasos  under  tbe  dominion  of  his  counti^* 
men.  (Jlfti^,  NutH.  lAier.  GUlting.,  1634,  «rv{. 
1 19.)  It  is  a  very  consistent  suppositioEi,  that  Polyg- 
notus accompanied  Cimon  on  hia  return  ;  and  there 
exiatod  a  powerful  reason  for  Cimon  to  solicit  tbe  ar- 
tist to  remove  with  him  to  Athens,  that  he  mi^t  have 
bia  assistance,  namely,  in  embellishing  with  paintings 
those  public  buildings  which  be  had  either  begun  to 
erect  or  bad  in  contemplation.  Among  the  most  inw 
portant  of  theae  buildings  waa  tbe  tomple  of  Tbeaeus, 
still  eziating,  reared  on  the  ashes  of  the  ancient  hero,^ 
which  were  brought  by  Cimon  from  Scyros.  This  last' 
circumstance  took  pUce  B.C.  469 ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  in  the  following  year  the  temple  itself 
waa  eommenced.  All  these  partienlaia  concur  to  sup- 
port tbe  ofunion  that  Polygnotus  Sonrisbed  about 
Ulymp.  M. — ^'Fhta  distinguished  painter  seems  to  have 
contnboted  more  largely  to  tbe  advancement  of  bia 
art  than  all  who  had  preceded  him.  '  Before  bis  time, 
tbe  countensnce  waa  represented  as  destitute  of  ani- 
mation and  fire,  and  a  kind  of  leaden  dulness  per- 
vaded ita  fealorea.  His  triumph  It  waa  to  kindle  nt 
eipression  in  the  face,  and  to  throw  fiseluur  and  uit«< 
lect  into  tbe  whole  frame.  He  waa  tbe  Promelfaeua 
of  painting.  He  alao  first  represented  (he  month.t^n, 
BO  that  Ue  teeth  were  displayed,  and  occaaion  waa 
given  to  uae  that  part  of  the  visage  in  the  expresaion 
of  peculiar  emotioiw.  He  first  clothed  his  figures  in 
light,  airy,  and  tianaparant  draperies,  which  be  de* 
gantly  threw  about  tM  forms  of  bis  women.  He  WU| 
in  short,  ibe  author  of  both  delicacy  and  expreaaioR 
in  the  paintings  of  Greece :  but  bis  style  is  said  ta 
have  been  bard,  and  his  colouring  not  oqual  to  his  de- 
sign.— His  great  works  consisted  of  tboee  with  which 
he  adorned  tbe  Poectle  (OouSJui  £rod)  at  Athens. 
T»  decoration  of  this  building '-.as.  on  the  part  of 
Polygnotus,  gratuitotu  CPUt.,  Vd.  Cim.,  4} ;  where- 
as MycoD,  a  contemporary  artist,  who  was  employed 
in  adorning  another  part  of  tbe  same  buildiiw.  received 
a  liberal  compensation  for  the  exertions  of  his  genius. 
Polygnotus,  nowever,  wss  not  without  hia  reward. 
The  Amphictyonic  council  offered  bim  a  public  ex- 
pression of  thanks  for  having  also  gratuiloosly  embeK 
tished  the  temple  at  Delphi,  and  decreed  that,  when- 
ever he  should  travel,  be  waa  to  be  entertained  at  the 
public  expense.  One  of  his  pictures  was  preserved  at 
Kome,  representing  a  man  on  a  scaling-laddw,  with  ft 
ta^t  in  hia  band,  so  contrived  that  it  was  impoa^>lo 
lo  tell  whether  be  was  going  upward  or  descending.-'- 
Polygnotus  and  Mycon  were  the  first  who  used,  in 
painting,  the  kind  of  oehre  termed  Athenian  **«/.*' 
(Pfo.,  88,  IS,  66.)  The  former  likewise  made  a 
kind  of  ink  from  the  bosks  of  grspes,  styled  "  fty- 
ginon^  i^PKn ,  S-*!,  9,  35)  ;  and  he  left  behind  nim 
some  pamtings  in  enamel.  (Plin.,  3fi,  II,  36  )  Ci- 
ceru  mentions  him  among  those  who  executed  paint- 
ings with  only  four  colour*  (Cie ,  flnrf.,  18) ;  and 
Quintilian  obaferves,  that  hia  prq^uctions  were  vei; 
highly  estefooed  even  ia  later  periods.  (Qm^.,  \%t 
la)  AristoUe  eain  him  ifMAnv  49i«oC  8, 5) ; 

tvA  he  elsewhere  eontrasU  the  three  artists,  Polygno- 
tus, Panfo,  and  IHonysius,  io  that  tbe  paintings  of  tha 
first  wen  mwe  fiivoanUe  than  nature,  thoae  of  tbt 
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4M  Olid  QM^a  UD^founblfl,  and  iboae  of  the  Iwt  exact 
(i^ttMeiiUtiom.  iAriit.,  Foil.,  2,  3.)  Fliny  Btatea, 
Ifaat  Poljrgnotua  likewise  nve  it^ntion  to  sUtuuy. 

{Ptm.,  U,  8.  18.— ^v>^>  ^  t    «  ) 

PoLTBrifNiA  and  Polymnu,  one  of  the  Muses, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemoajroe,  who  presided 
OT«  Btnging  ana  rhetoric,  and  was  ueemed  the  invent- 
teas  of  uraway.  She  was  represented  veiled  in  white, 
beting  a  sceptre  in  her  left  btDd,  and  with  her  right 
nised  uf^  as  u  ready  to  hiranguo.  Ausonius  describes 
her  attributes  in  toe  following  line,  "  Signal  cmtete 
m»nu,toqititiir  Polyhymnia  gatu.  i[di/ll.,ult)  The 
etymology  of  the  name  is  disputed.  According  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  it  comes  froai  noXvf, 
"  mucA,"  and  ^vof,  "  a  tong"  or  "  Aymn,"  and  indi- 
cates one  who  la  much  giTon  to  singing.  Some,  how- 
•T«r,  deduce  it  from  woMc  and  /iveia,  "memory,*' 
and  UwRforo  writ*  die  name  Polymndo,  making  ber 
the  Mose  that  watches  over  the  remembrance  of  tainga 
and  the  establishment  of  truth.  Hence  Virgil  remarks, 
"  JVIsin  eervm  fattaTiiur :  amai  Po/yraneia  verum." 
(Ctris,  65. — Consult  Heyne,  ad  loe.  m  For.  Led.) 

PoLYHNcaTOB  OT  FoLVHasTOE,  a  king  of  the  Thra- 
ciui  Cbenmuaat  who  mtiried  Ilioae,  one  of  the  daogh- 
'ten  of  Priam.  Whan  Troy  waa  besieged  by  uie . 
Greeka,  Priam  aent  bis  youngest  son  Polydorua,  with ! 
a  large  ameniU  of  tiesaoie,  to  the  court  of  Pdynuee- 
tK,  and  cODsisned  him  to  the  care  of  that  monarch. 
His  object  in  doing  this  wu  to  guard  the  young  prince 
■gainst  the  contiogisnciea  of  war,  and,  at  the  tame  time, 
to  pioride  iMoniut  for  the  anrriving  memben  of  hia 
Ihmijy,  in  case  TVov  ahoald  fall  As  long  aa  the  city 
withatood  the  atlacks  of  ita  foes,  Polynonestor  remain- 
ad  faithful  to  hie  charge.  But  when  the  tidings  reach- 
ed him  of  the  death  of  Priam  and  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  he  murdered  Folydorus,  and  seized  upon  the 
tnaanra.  A  very  short  time  after  this,  the  Grecian 
Ami  ,toiiehed  at  the  Chersonese  on  ita  return  home, 
bearing  with  it  the  Trojan  captives,  in  the  nomber  of 
whim  was  Hecuba,  the  molhM  of  Polydorus.  Here 
ens  of  the  female  Trojans  discovered  the  corpse  of  the 
young  prince  amid  the  wares  oo  the  shore,  Polymnes- 
tor  having  thrown  it  into  the  sea.  The  dreadful  in- 
telligence was  immediately  communicated  to  Hecuba, 
who,  calling  to  mind  the  fearful  dreams  which  had 
visited  ber  during  the  previous  night,  immediately  con- 
cluded that  Polymneslor  waa  the  murderer.  KeaoW- 
hm  to  tTengo  the  death  oS  her  son,  and  having  obtain- 
M  from  Agsmemaon  a  promise  that  ha  would  not  in- 
terfere, abe  enticed  Polymnestor  within,  under  s  prom- 
ise of  showing  him  where  some  treasures  ware  hid,  and 
then,  with  the  aid  of  the  other  female  captives,  she  de- 
prived bin  of  sight,  having  first  murd^ed  beAne  his 
hia  two  tons  who  had  accompanied  him.  (£>u- 
vqh,  Htc)  —  Hcginoa  gives  a  diffnent  version  of  the 
legend.  Aeeorotng  to  this  writer,  when  P<riydoru8 
was  sent  to  Thrace,  his  sister  Ilione,  sppreheDsivs  of 
her  hosband's  cruelty,  changed  him  for  ner  son  Diphi- 
lus,  who  waa  of  the  same  age,  so  that  Folydorus  pass- 
ed foe  bar  son,  and  Uiphilus  iai  her  l«other,  the  mon- 
arch  beiaff  altogether  nnacquainted  with  imposi' 
tion.  An«  the  dMtractioD  of  Tioy.  the  conquerors, 
who  wished  the  house  and  famUy  of  Prism  to  be  ex- 
tufttedfOSered  EUectra,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon, 
m  mairiage  to  Polymnestor,  if  he  would  destroy  Ilione 
and  Polyaonia.  The  ""vurch  accepted  the  offer,  and 
immediately  murdered  bis  aon  Diphilus,  whom  he 
bad  been  taught  to  regard  aa  Polydorus.  Polydorua, 
«rbo  passed  aa  the  son  of  Pdymnestor,  consulted  the 
oracle  after  the  murder  of  Dipiulus ;  and  when  he  was 
infomed  that  his  fa^r  was  dead,  his'mother  a  cap- 
tive in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  and  his  country  m 
ruins,  he  commnnieated  the  aiMwer  of  the  god  to  III- 
ene,  whom  he  had  always  resaided  aa  his  parent.  II- 
inie  taU  him  the  measures  she  had  pursued  to  save 
las  life,  end  o^n  thia  be  avenged  the  perfidy  of  Pol- 


ymnestor by  putting  out  hie  iryee     (iAgA,  jyi 

109.) 

PoLTHiccs,  a  eon  of  (Edipna.  king  of  Thebes,  hj 
Jocssta.  He  inherited  bis  father's  throne  with 
brother  Eteocles,  snd  it  wsa  agreed  between  the  tm 
brothers  that  they  should  reign  each  a  year  sltRntc 
ly.  Eteocles  first  ascended  the  throne  by  ng^  of  ss 
niority  ;  but,  when  the  year  wee  exiiircd,be  refised  H 
resign  the  crown  to  hia  brother,  rolynices  them  poo 
fled  to  Argop,  where  he  married  Argia,  the  danafatcr 
of  Adrastus.  Iting  of  the  land.  Adrastna  levied  alngt 
army  to  enforce  the  claims  of  his  son  in-law  to  lbs 
throne,  and  Isid  siege  to  the  city  of  Thebes.  Tit 
command  of  the  army  was  divided  amoog  sevm  cUef- 
tains,  who  were  to  attack  esch  one  of  tm  seven  gala 
of  the  city.  All  the  Arsive  leaders,  with  the  eiccp- 
tion  of  Adraatus,  were  slain,  and  the  war  ended  by  i 
single  combat  between  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  is 
which  both  brothers  fell.    (Vid.  Eteocles.) 

PoLYPHEMOs,  a  son  of  Neptone,  and  one  of  the  Cy- 
clopes in  Sicily.    He  ia  rnvessnted  sa  of  monstfow 
size,  with  but  one  eye,  ana  that  in  the  ceotie  of  hit 
forehead,  and  as  lesaieg  a  pastoral  life.    Aeeardiog  ts 
the  Homeric  fable,  Ulysses,  on  Ue  ntom  from  7n>y. 
waa  thrown  upon  thai  part  of  the  coast  of  Sicily  wluet 
was  inhabited  by  the  Cyclopes ;  end  haviiw,  with  twelve 
of  his  companions,  entered  tJie  cave  of  Fdypbemos 
during  his  sbseoce,  they  were  found  tbcretn  by  hie 
on  bis  return,  snd  were  kept  immared  for  the  poipOK 
of  being  devoured.    Four  of  the  cnnpaiuons  of  iht 
Grecian  chief  fell  a  prey  to  the  vMvcity  of  the  mofr 
star ;  and  Utvsses  would  profaeUy  have  ihaitd  the 
same  fate,  had  he  not  adopted  the  following  expedient 
Having  intoxicated  the  Cyclops,  be  availed  himself  • 
his  state  of  insensibility  to  deprive  him  of  n^t,  h) 
means  of  s  large  stake  which  bad  been  discovned  it 
the  cave,  and  which,  afler  havii^  iharpeoed  it  to  a 
poiikt  and  healed  it  in  the  fire,  £b  plunged  iale  km 
eye.    Polyphemoa  roared  eo  loudly  with  pain  that  h( 
roused  the  other  Cyclopes  from  dieir  moontaiii  re- 
treats.   On  inquiring  the  cause  of  his  oDtcriei^  dwy 
were  told  by  Polyphemus  that  No  awe  .'0^>  the 
name  which  Ulysses  had  a|^ied  to  hins^,  had  in- 
flicted the  calamity,  whereupon  they  leliM  to  thut 
dens,  recommending  him  to  suf^bcate  lus  fsthet  Nep- 
tune for  aid,  since  his  malady  came  not,  as  ha  limsul 
said,  from  human  hands,  and  mostthoeforebe  evinl- 
aUon  from  Jove,   like  moosta  then,  bavmg  removed 
the  immense  stone  which  blocked  up  the  month  ff  the 
cave,  placed  himself  at  ita  entrance  to  prevent  ^  cs 
espe  of  his  enemies.    Ulysses,  however,  dodcd  hi 
vigitsnce  by  fastening  the  sheep  together,  "ibrdb  sad 
three,"  with  osier  bands,  and  by  lyii^  one  of  his  eom- 
panicms  beneath  the  middle  one  of  c*e^  three,  b 
ibis  way  the  whole  party  passed  out  eafmy,  Ae  ban 
himself  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  clinging  to  the  hdly 
or  a  thick-fleeced  and  favourite  nm.    (Hoes.,  OL,  91 
ITS,  leqq.)   Virgil  has  embelliabed  his  .£neid  by  ie- 
terweaving  the  story  of  Ulyssea  and  the  Cyclope.  He 
feigns  that  the  prince  of  Ithaca,  in  the  auny  of  d» 
parture,  had  left  behind  him  one  of  his  folkwera^  Ada 
mentdes  by  name,  who,  after  supporting  e  nisciabk 
existence  in  the  woods      tbe  meager  fare  roots 
and  berries,  gladly  threw  mmselfhito  tbe  hands  of  ^ 
Trojans  when  .£neas  was  cosatiiig  along  the  i^and 
of  Sicily.    {Virg.,  Mn.,  3,  688,  aeqq.)    Heeecr  r»- 
latea,  that  it  was  die  wrath  of  Neptune  for  tbe  injniy 
inflicted  on  his  son  by  Ulysacs  that  iodoccd  dw  gM 
to  destroy  his  vessel  on  the  Pfaaeaciao  coast.  (Oi- 
11,  101,  teqq—Od.,  6,  386,  teqq.) 

PoLTSPXScHOH,  SH  £tolian,  a  general  of  Alexan- 
der's, who  commanded  the  Stympheana  in  tbe  battb 
of  Arbela,  and  a^rward  aubaned  Babeeeno  for  the 
conqueror.  The  freedom  of  his  remarfce  on  «  s  ~  - 
quent  occasion,  when  he  saw  a  Persian  proetr  | 
himself  before  Alezaoder,  so  offended  th^  priscei.  U.. 
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IM  threw  Um  ftito  priion,  and  only  pardoned  htm  aAer 
•  conaiderable  time  had  elapaed.  We  find  Polyaper- 
eboQ,  anbeeqaenUy  to  thia,  egato  intmated  with  a  eom- 
nund,  and  aeot  to  beaiegje  the  city  of  Ora,  on  Alez- 
amjsr'a  march  to  India.  He  look  the  place  in  a  ahort 
time  After  Alexander's  death,  be  paaaed  over  into 
Euiope,  and  aubdoed  the  Tbeaaaliaoa,  who  bad  revolted 
from  the  Macedonian  power.  In  B.U.  S18,  Antipe* 
ter,  dwn  on  bh  deathbed,  beatowed  the  teMocy  ot 
the  empire  on  Polyaperchon,  aa  the  oldest  oT  all  the 
aiuviving  captaina  of  Alexander,  and  committed  to  hie 
care  the  two  kinga,  who  appear  to  hare  reaided  at 
Pelia  ever  aince  tba  death  of  Pecdiccaa.  Caaaawder, 
tbe  eon  of  Antipater,  de^y  iinl»ted  at  thie  pitfer- 
Mwe  oft  itianger,  endesTOiued  to  bna  ft  party  nguiut 
the  new  regent,  and  with  tUa  view  enmed  Ptolemy 
■od  Antigonus  on  hia  side.  Po)y^>trcnon,  on  his 
part,  neglected  nothing  that  was  neeesaaiy  to  strenoth- 
en  Ua  interests ;  and  he  feond  himaelf  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  meaauroe,  of  which  some  were  iiiju- 
dieioiM,  and  others  positirely  hurtful.  Tbe  only  wise 
step  wbieh  be  look  during  uis  eiaeiganey  waa  an  al- 
liance with  Emnenea,  whon,  in  the  name  td  the  kings, 
be  appointed  sola  geosnl  of  tbe  amy  serving  in  Asia, 
and  invested,  at  the  same  tim^  with  the  uncontrolled 
diaposal  of  all  the  resourcea  of  the  eastern  empire. 
Desirous,  too,  by  all  poesible  meaoa,  to  increaae  tbe 
Moularity  of  hia  cauae  in  Macedon,  and  to  check  the 
nmqenee  of  Eurydice,  who  bad  still  a  powerful  party 
in  tbs  army,  PolyajMi«bon  advtaed  tbe  recall  of  Olym- 
pias,  the  mother  of  Alexander.  But  he  had  soon  rea- 
■on  to  repent  of  this  atop;  for  Olymptaa,  still  nn- 
tanght  by  eventa  and  thirsting  tor  revnige,  returned 
to  the  Macedoman  capital  only  to  gratify  her  worst 
pBsaiona,  and  to  distu^  the  tranquillity  of  private  life. 
bOL  of  all  the  nieasnres  into  whicb  Polyaperchon  waa 
diiren  hj  tbe  juresaureof  aOairs,  none  waa  morequea- 
tionabie  than  the  following.  Eagw  to  retain  the 
Greeks  in  his  interest,  and  to  defeat  the  plana  of  Caa- 
sander,  who,  before  the  death  of  Antipator  was  known 
St  Athens,  hzl  sent  Mtcanor  thither  to  succeed  Me- 
nyllaa  in  ue  command  of  the  garrison  of  Munychia, 
and  had  soon  after  made  himself  master  of  the  Pirwus, 
PolyqMrcboQ  publtabed  an  edict  for  re-establishing 
democracy  in  all  the  autea  which  owned  tbs  protec- 
tion of  HacedoD.  Tbe  pi^icy  of  this  atop  was  not 
•CBS  wicked  than  iu  effecu  were  pemkioua :  the  boon 
of  democracy  created  anch  a  degree  of  contention  and 
popular  licentiousnesa  in  most  of  the  atates,  that  the 
srms  of  the  citizens  were  for  a  time  employed  against 
one  another.  AlnMst  every  individual  distinguished 
hr  nnk  or  merit  wis  stri|qied  of  bis  property,  ban- 
Mied,  or  pnt'to  death.  The  condition  «  Atbena,  con- 
UoBed  by  the  garnaon  in  the  Mnnychia,  prevented  the 
people  of  that  city  from  parukins  of  tbe  benefit  held 
Mt  to  them  by  Polyaperchon.  But  when  Aloxander, 
tbe  son  of  the  biter,  reached  Athens  with  a  body  of 
forces,  the  democracy  wss  restwed,  and  Phocim  and 
others  were  pot  to  deuh.  (rid.  PboeioB.)  Cssasn> 
der,  however,  soon  sfter  msde  himaelf  mutor  of  Atb- 
erw,  and  Polyaperchon,  on  receiving  intolligence  of 
this,  immediately  hastened  to  beaiege  him  in  uiat  city ; 
bat,  as  the  siege  took  un  much  time,  be  left  part  of 
hia  troopa  before  the  place,  and  advanced  with  tbe 
rest  inlp  the  Peloponneaua,  to  force  Uie  city  of  Mega- 
lopolis to  svixendHr.  The  sttenpt,  however,  wu  an 
onsoeeeeaful  one ;  snd  it  waa  fortunato  for  the  mili- 
tan  chanetsr  of  the  protector  that  an  apology  for  his 
■oiden  retreat  into  Mscedon  was  afforded  by  the  vio- 
lent conduct  of  (Mympiaa,  who  bad  already  embroiled 
that  part  of  tbe  kingdom  so  seriously  as  to  endanger 
the  life  and  power  of  the  elder  king.  In  the  conteat 
that  ensned,  Caaaander  proved  ultimatoly  victorious ; 
O^rapiaa  waa  taken  and  put  to  death,  uaH  Potysper* 
ehon,  driven  from  Maeedon,  took  refoge  among  hia 
•aontrriBen  the  iEtolian,   Afker  the  mndn  m  AI 


ezander  JCgus  and  his  mother  Roxana  by  Ctwandw; 
Polyspercbon,  who  still  retained  some  strongholds  ia 
the  Peloponnesus,  invited  from  Pergamus  Hercules, 
the  son  of  Alexander  by  Barcine,  four  yeua  older  than 
his  brother  recently  murdered,  but  from  the  illegm- 
macy  of  his  Inrth  deemed  incapable  of  successiOP 
On  ue  arrival  of  the  young  prince,  Polyspercbon  be- 
gan hostile  movements  i  he  obuined  the  hearty  co> 
operation  of  the  iEtoliana;  hia  standard  was  joined 
ojf  many  malcontents  from  Macedon,  and  be  stood  on 
loe  frontiers  of  that  kingdom  with  an  army  twenty 
thousand  sttons,  while  the  troops  which  Cassander 
sent  to  (^pose  aim  wavered  in  their  affections.  The 
danger  was  imminent ;  but  Cassander  knew  the  man 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  By  bribes  and  promises 
be  prevailed  upon  Polysperchoo  to  murder  the  youth, 
whom  be  affe^tod  to  honour  as  his  sovoreigu.  Poly- 
spercbon, however,  did  not  obtain  the  principal  object 
for  which  he  had  been  tempted  to  incur  this  most 
enormous  guilt.  This  was  tbe  command  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, towards  which  country,  with  the  recom- 
mendation and  aid  of  Oaaaander,  be  now  directed  hia 
march.  Bat  the  inhabitants  of  that  peninsula,  assisted 
by  the  Boeotians,  opposed  his  return  southward.  Hs 
waa  obliged  to  winter  in  Locris,  and  ihence  returned 
to  a  castle  commanding  a  small  district  between  Epi- 
rus  and  .£tolia.  I'be  recovery  of  this  stronghold, 
whicb  had  formerly  belonged  to  nim,  and  of  which  be 
had  been  d^ived  by  Ussssnder,  now  rewarded  bis 
detestable  wickedness ;  snd  here  probably  this  vete* 
ran  in  villany,  who  had  once  swayed  the  protectors] 
sceptre,  ended  many  years  afterward  his  ignomintoos 
life;  a  life  deformed  by  everything  atrocious  in  oro- 
elty  and  detestable  in  crime.  (Diod.  Sic.,  lib.  17,  18 
19,  dtc.— Quin/.  Curt.,  4,  13.  — W  ,  5,  4.— /d.,  8,  A. 
—Justin,  10,  10.— U.,  13,  6.— a.,  14,  6,  dtc  — 
Txett.  in  Lycophr.,  801.) 

PokYxfiiiA,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  celfr^ 
bra  led  for  her  beauty  and  miafortuncs.  Accordii^  W 
the  account  givon  by  Dictys  of  Crete,  Hecuba,  accom- 
panied by  many  Trojan  femsles,  and  among  the  rest 
by  Cassandra  and  Polyzena,  was  performing  certain 
aacred  rites  to  Apollo  io  ihe  vicinity  of  Troy,  wboi 
Achillea,  who  was  anxious  to  witness  these  ceremo- 
nies, came  anddenly  on  tbe  party  with  some  compan- 
ions of  his.  Struck  by  the  beauty  of  Polyzena,  the 
warrior,  after  fruitlessly  contending  wilh  hia  passion 
for  a  few  days,  sent  to  ask  tbe  maiden  in  msrrisgc 
from  Hector.  The  Trojan  chief  agreed  to  give  hta 
aister,  provided  Achilles  would  betray  to  him  the  whole 
Grecian  army.  Achilles  returned  lor  ahswor  that  lie 
would  bring  tbe  whole  war  to  a  close  if  Polyzens 
were  delivered  to  Um.  Hector  rejdied  that  be  most 
either  betray  tbe  whole  host,  or  else  slay  the  Atrida 
and  Ajax.  Thia,  of  course,  irritstcd  Achilles,  and  tbe 
negotiation  was  broken  off.  AAer  the  death  of  Hec- 
tor, Polyzena,  according  to  lbs  same  suthorily,  accom- 
panied her  father  to  the  tent  of  Achilles,  io  order  to 
obtain  the  restoration  of  her  brother's  coipse,  snd  the 
G^ian  chteriain,  on  beholding  her,  felt  all  his  former 
passion  renewed.  Some  time  after  ibis,  Priam,  taking 
advantage  of  a  truce  occasioned  by  a  aacrilice  to  lbs 
Thymbrean  .\pol1o,  in  which  both  armies  joined,  sent 
a  herald  to  Achillea  with  a  private  message  relative  lo 
Polyzena.  The  Grecian  chief  received  the  messengM 
in  las  grove  of  ApollOi  snd,  having  then  entered  us 
tomple,  was  tieactwroosly  slain  by  Tans  and  Deipho- 
bus.  After  the  captnre  of  Troy,  Polyiena  was  imm»- 
Isted  Neoptolemus  to  tbe  manes  of  his  fathet. 
According  to  one  account,  the  shade  of  Achilles  ap- 
peared on  the  summit  of  his  lomh,  and  demanded  the 
sacrifice.  {Diet.  Cret.,  9,  8,  »m-—Id.,  4,  10.— /i, 
6,  13,  &LC.~-Hygin..  fab.,  \\fi.—Ttetz.  U  Lucopir 
MB.—Owidt  Mel;  13,  439,  teqq.—Eurip.,  Hee.,  87 
•^Virg.,  JBn.,  8,  831.) 

PoLvxfl>  I.  a  trtestess  of  Ap^o's  tomple  in  Iiem 
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iw.  Site  was  a!w  nune  to  Qqmu  Hypaipyle.  It 
•MS  by  her  advice  thai  the  Lemntkn  women  murdered 
dieir  hutbsnds.  (^doU.  Rhoi.,  1,  669.— Val.  F%acc., 
%,  316. — Hyg\n.,fab.,  16.)— H.  A  female,  a  native  of 
Areos,  who  married  Tlepolemns,  son  of  Herculea. 
Wnen  her  husband  was  eoi]))>eUed  to  flee,  in  conse- 
quence or  the  accidenu]  homietde  of  Ijcymnius,  broth- 
er  of  Alcmens,  Polyxo  scconipsnied  him  to  Kbodea, 
where  tho  iRhabitsnis  chose  him  for  theii  Icing.  On 
Uie  death  of  Tlepolemits,  wbo  fell  in  (he  Trojan  war, 
Polyxo  became  sole  mistress  of  the  kingdom,  and  du- 
ring  her  reign  Helen  came  to  Rhodes,  having  been 
driven  from  the  Pelopotmesus,  after  the  death  of  Men- 
elaus,  by  Nicoelratus  and  Megapenthes.  Fdyz<^  d«- 
ttnnimd  to  avnwo  her  husband'a  fall,  caused  some  of 
her  female  ittenwits  lo  habit  tltemsBlves  )ike  Fariae, 
seite  Helen  while  bathing,  and  hang  her  on  a  uee. 
The  Rbodians  afterward,  in  memorv  of  the  deed,  con- 
secrated a  temple  to  Helen,  giving  tier  the  surname  of 
Dendritii  (Arvdplrtf)  from  the  manner  of  her  death. 
{Paman.,  3. 1 9,  lO.—SuitlU  ad  Paiuan.,  I.  e.-~Bdt- 
HgfTt  fVmnnuie,  p.  47,' m;.) 

PoLTzf  Loe,  t.  a  poet  of  the  M  comedy,  who  fioor- 
isbed  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Arginusas.  The 
titles  of  some  of  his  pieces  have  reached  us.  {Fabric^ 
Bai.  Gr.,  y.  2,  p.  488,  ed.  HarUa.—Henuterhui.  ad 
PaUue.,  10, 76-)— -U.  An  historian,  a  native  of  Rhodes. 
{Von,  Hut.  Gr.,  3,  p.  Hi6.—Alkenaus,  8,  p.  S6l,  c.) 

PomstIa.    Vid.  Sueasa  Pometia. 

ToM&yA  (from  pmntan,  "  fruit"),  a  goddess  among 
the  Romans,  presiding  over  fruit-trees.  Her  worship 
was  of  long  standing  at  Rome,  where  there  was  a 
FUmen  Ponumaiia,  who  sacrificed  to  her  eveir  year 
for  the  preservation  of  the  fruit.  The  storr  of  Pomo- 
na and  Vertumnus  is  prettily  told  by  Ovid.  This 
Hamadryad  lived  in  the  time  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba. 
She  was  devoted  to  the  culture  of  gardens,  to  which 
she  confined  herself,  shunning  all  society  with  the 
male  deities.  Vertumnua,  among  others,  was  eiiam- 
onred  of  her,  and  under  various  sbapea  tried  to  win 
bar  hand :  sometimes  he  came  aa  a  reaper,  sometimes 
aa  a  haymaker,  sometimes  aa  a  ploughman  or  a  vine- 
dresser :  he  was  a  soldier  and  a  nshermsn,  but  lo 
equally  little  purpose.  At  length,  under  the  guiae  of 
an  old  woman,  he  won  the  conSdeoce  of  the  goddeaa ; 
and,  by  enlsrging  on  the  evils  of  a  aingle  life  and  the 
Uesiings  of  ue  wedded  state;  by  launching  out  into 
die  praises  of  'Vertumnus,  and  relating  a  tale  of  the 
punishment  of  female  cruelty  to  a  lover,  he  sought  to 
move  the  heart  of  Pomona :  then  resuming  bis  real 
form,  he  obuined  tbe  hand  of  the  no  longer  reluctant 
»mDh.  {Ovid,  Met.f  14,  6S3,  Kff. — KtigklUy's 
MyUuli^,  p.  539.) 

PoMPtiA  GiMt,  an  illustrious  plebeian  family  at 
Rone,  divided  into  two  branches,  the  Ruji  and  Stra- 
hotut.  A  subdivision  of  the  Rufi  bore  the  surname 
of  Biihynictu,  from  a  victory  gained  by  one  of  tbeir 
nambar  in  Btthynia.  From  the  line  of  the  Strabtutea 
Pomp^  the  Great  waa  deacended.  {VelL  Patere.,  S, 
SI— Piitean.  ad  Veil  ,  I.  c.) 

PoHPiiA,  I.  daughter  of  Q.  Fompeiua,  and  third 
wife  of  Julius  Cssar.  She  was  suspected  of  criminal 
intercourse  with  Clodius,  who  introduced  himself  into 
her  dwelling,  during  the  festivsl  of  the  Bona  Des,  in 
the  disguise  of  a  lemale  musician.  Cssar  divorced 
Pompaia  ;  bat  when  the  trial  of  Clodiae  came  on  for 
diia  act  of  impieu,  be  gave  no  testimony  against  him ; 
■Mther  did  be  arorm  that  he  waa  certain  of  any  injury 
done  lo  hia  bed :  he  only  said,  "  he  hsd  divorced  Pom- 
peia,  because  the  wife  of  Cicssr  ought  not  only  to  be 
clear  from  such  a  crime,  but  also  from  the  very  svspi- 
cton  of  it."  (Pita.,  Vit.  Cos.— Id  ,  Vit.  Cic.)— II. 
Daughter  of  Ppmpey  the  Great,  waa  married  to  Paua- 
toB  Sylla.  After  the  battle  of  Hiapsoa,  ahe  fell  into 
hands  of  Cesar,  wbo  gsDOfoaaly  preaervad  bar  life 
ndpioperty.   (Hitrt.,ikS.  il/r..U.>— HI.  Adaigh- 


ter  of  Seztna  Pompeiua  and  SetiAonia.  pnoued  li 
mam  age  to  Uetellus,  aa  a  pledge  of  peace  bnww 
her  fetaer  and  the  trimnvira.  ^e  w«a  weticd,Wi« 
ever,  eventually  to  Scribonina  Libo. — IV.  Macnoa 
great-granddaughter  of  Tbeophanes  of  Milstui,  xb;  ' 
Sad  been  a  firm  friend  lo  Panxfoj.  Tiberias  pat  ba 
lo  death  beeanan  ahe  balongra  lo  a  family  that  M 
been  hostile  to  Ceaar.   (Tsdr ,  Ann.,  6,  18.) 

PoKraiA  Lex,  I.  dx  Parhadio,  a  bw  pcopoid  h 
Pompey  when  consul,  snd  enscted  by  the  petwle.  b 
gave  a  wider  accepiation  to  the  tenn  **  pamcidc''  vd 
nude  it  apply  to  tbe  killing  of  any  near  rebtiss 
{Htmuc.,  AiU.  Am.,  ed.  HmubM,  p.  790.  m^.)-!! 
Z>(  at.  1^  Pompey  when  sole  consul,  A.U.C.  7(11,  ikil 
an  inqnirj  should  be  mad*  into  the  mordar  of  (Mai 
en  lbs  Appian  Way,  the  burning  of  the  aenate-booai^ 
and  the  attack  made  on  the  bouse  of  Lepidui  tbe  i» 
terras.  (Sigonau,  de  Judidu,  2,  33,  p.  $IS.— 
Heinece.,  ed  HanbaU,  p.  796.)— HI.  De  aafcla,  by 
the  same,  against  bribery  and  corruptim  in  electsm, 
with  the  i^ictioii  of  new  sod  aevere  poniriiBenU. 
(Did  CaM».,  38,  87.— ii^  40.  68.}— IV.  Jvikmi*, 
by  die  same ;  retaining  ibe  Aurelian  law,  be*  oidim- 
ing  that  tbe  Jodicea  should  be  chosen  Iroa  lototif 
those  of  the  highest  fortune  in  the  difineot  oders. 
(Cic.  in  Pit.,  39.— W..  Phil.,  1.  a>-V.  Dt  Co- 
tnitUt,  by  the  same,  that  no  one  abonU  be  allowed  to 
stand  csndidate  for  an  office  in  hia  absence.  Id  tbia 
law  Julius  Caear  was  ezpreaaly  excepted.  (&clnL, 
Vit.  JtU.,  28  ~Dio  Cut..  40,  66.) 

PoNPBti  or  PoMPtiA  (tbe  first  being  tbe  lAOa,  iba 
second  the  Greek,  form  of  its  Dame),  a  city  of  Gampsp 
nia  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  MonntVesovias.  Of 
this  city  it  may  be  truly  aaid,  that  it  baa  become  far  . 
more  celebrated  in  modem  tivea  than  it  ever  ocvU 
have  been  in  the  moat  Aourishii^  period  of  iu  txal- 
ence.   Trsdition  aacribed  the  wigin  of  Ponspeii.  ai 
well  as  that     Herculaneum,  to  Hercules  (Dioa.  ibL, 
c.  44),  and,  like  that  city,  it  was  in  tnni  occopied  by 
the  Oscans,  Einiscans,  Ssmnitas,  and  Roomds.  At 
the  instigation  of  the  Ssmnitee,  Pmnpeii  and  Hecca- 
laneam  took  an  active  part  in  the  Social  mr,  but  wen 
finally  reduced  by  Sylla.    {VeO.  Ptterc..  t,  IS.)  Ja 
tbe  general  peace  which  felIow«d,  Poo^eit  obtainwl 
the  ri^iu  of  a  municipal  town,  and  bsesMa  aba  a  mil- 
itary colony,  at  the  bead  of  wbidi  waa  PoWaa  S;^. 
ne^w  of  the  dictator.   Tbia  officer  bciag  aocoaeA 
before  the  senate  of  having  excited  aome  tarnidt  at 
Pompeii,  was  sbly  defends  by  Cwero.    (OreL  pre 
SylL,  21.)    Other  colonies  appear  to  bare  been  mImo- 
qiiently  sent  hither  under  Aumatoa  and  Nero.    In  the 
reign  of  the  latter,  a  Uoody  affray  occaned  at  Poo^iait, 
during  the  exhibition  of  a  fight  of  gladiators,  balwm 
the  inbabitanta  of  that  place  and  thim  of  Naceris,  ia 
which  many  lives  were  lost.    Tbe  PompaiaDi  weie*  la 
consequence,  deprived  of  these  abowa  for  tea  years, 
and  several  individuals  ware  banished.   (TVc.,  ^Nan 
14,  17.)   Shortly  after,  we  bear  of  tbe  dostzvctioa  «f 
a  conaiderable  portion  of  the  citv  by  an  eas^oika. 
(Tsc.,  Ann.,  15,  S3.~&mc..  Qacst.  XmL,  8,  I  ) 
Of  the  mora  complete  eataatnifriie  which  baried  Pom- 
poti  under  the  aabes  of  Vasavine,  we  have  no  posttna 
account ;  but  it  ia  reasonably  caojectnred  that  it  waa 
caused  by  the  famous  eruption  m  tbe  reign  of  Ti- 
tus.   (KmL  HarcnlatieiUR.)    T^t  rains  of  Poopeit 
were  accidentally  diaeovand  in  1748,  cotMajaenlly 
long  afier  tbe  ttne  of  (Savanna.   It  ia  cwiaaa  la 
follow  that  indefatigable  gac^rq>liar  in  kia  asH^  al  ito 
poattton,  which  be  finally  fixes  at  Seafui,  on  tkm  baaka 
of  the  Sam.    Ha  woaU  have  bera  mot*  conact 
he  bad  removed  it  about  two  jailea  from  that  mvr,  aaA 
placed  it  nearer  the  base  of  Ifonnt  VasuviM. 
mer't  Ane.  luttg,  vol.  t,  p.  179.)   The  opaakM  ga- 
eraily  maintained,  that  the  people  of  tbia  ci^  war*  aaa> 
jwiaad  and  oterwhalawd  by  the  vokaine  Mnm  wbafc 
m  'he  iboatiab  ia  not  a  veiy  probable  one    Tlw  mam 
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Mr  of  ikAltlOM  dneorerad  in  Pompdi  doM  not  ez- 
ec«d  Hzty  ;  and  l»n  timn  ihia  oonber  would  bo  in- 
eowidenUe,  when  compared  with  the  aztent  antf  pop- 
olatien  of  the  city.  *Beatde*,  the  first  agitation  and 
tareatening  aspect  or  the  owuntain  must  have  liUad 
Bferr  breast  with  terror,  and  banished  all  gayetjr  and 
•noaemeot.  No  doabt  the  preTioaa  intimations  were 
4f  auch  a  nature  aa  to  have  fully  apprized  the  inhabi- 
tants of  their  danger,  and  induced  the  great  mass  of 
Ibem  to  BSTo  tbeiuelTea  by  fli^L  Tba  diacoruy  of 
Pompaii  (nrf.  Hcicnianeiiin),  mtt  irnit^  hun  ao  kug 
bariM  and  unknown,  has  furnished  as  with  many  cu- 
rious and  valuable  remains  of  antiquity.  The  ucBTa- 
tioDS  are  still  continued.  Although  two  thirds  are  attll 
covered,  it  is  estimated  that  the  town  was  throe  quar- 
tcra  of  a  mila  in  length  by  neatly  half  .a  miia  in 
Ineadtb.  The  walla  an  froa  eighteen  lo  twMrty  CM 
hi{^  and  twelve  thick,  and  contained  aevaral  main 
gaiM,  of  which  six  hav«  been  nnconnd.  Twen^ 
aimeta,  fifteen  feet  wide,  paved  with  Ufa,  and  having 
footways  of  three  feet  broad,  have  also  been  excava- 
ted. The  bouses  are  joined  togethec,  and  are  genei^ 
ally  only  two  atotiea,  with  tenacea  for  roofs.  The 
frtmla  an  often  abope,  with  inscriptions,  Greacoea,  and 
omamenta  of  evaiy  hind.  The  principal  rooma  are  in 
the  rear :  in  the  centra  is  a  courtt  vvhich  often  con- 
uins  a  marble  fountaiu.  In  some  of  the  houaes  the 
rooms  have  been  foand  very  richly  ornamented.  A 
forum,  aurronnded  by  haodaome  butldinge,  two  thea- 
tres, temfdee,  baths,  fountalna,  atatuea,  uma^  utensils 
ot  ail  aortas  dee.,  have  been  diaeoveted.  Moat  of  the 
objeeu  of  enrioaity  have  been  depoaited  in  the  muee- 
nras  of  Naplee  and*  Poftici :  among  them  are  a  great 
number  of  manueeripta.  It  is  certainly  anrimatng. 
that  this  most  interesting  city  sfaonid  have  remained 
sndiscov«red  till  so  Isle  a  period,  and  that  sntiquaries 
and  learned  men  should  have  ao  long  and  materially 
erred  about  its  situation.  In  many  places,  masaea 
of  ruins,  portiona  of  the  buried  theatres,  templea,  and 
hottoea.  wore  not  two  feet  bdow  the  snrface  of  the 
■oil.   Tlie  ooantry  people  were  continually  digging  up 

riam  of  worked  marble  and  other  antique  o^mIs. 
aeveral  apou  they  had  even  laid  open  ibe  oater 
walla  of  the  town  -,  and  yet  men  did  not  find  out  what 
it  was  that  the  peculiarty  isolated  mound  of  cinders  and 
a^wa,  earth  aiM  pumice-stone  covered.  There  is  an- 
other eirenmstaoce  which  ineieaaea  the  wonder  of 
Pompeii  being  so  long  concealed.  A  sabtenatieoos 
canal,  cut  from  the  river  Ssmo,  traveiaes  tbe  city,  and 
is  Been  darkly  and  silent!)  gliding  under  the  temple 
of  lais.  T^is  is  said  to  Lave  been  eat  towaida  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  mpf^  the  contiguous 
town  of  Torre  ieW  Anmauaata  with  freah  water ;  it 
probably  ran  anciently  in^  aane  channel ;  bat,  in  etU- 
ting  it  or  clearing  it,  wothmen  most  have  crosaed  bii- 
der  Pompeii  from  one  side  to  the  other. — For  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  excavations  msde  at  thia  place, 
consult  Sir  W.  Gell's  "Pmi^cmim,'*  Lend.,  1838, 
Bvo ;  Withtn'a  VitiBM  of  PompeH ;  Cooke's  Ddiiu»- 
mnu  (LotuUm;  18S7, 8  vols.  foV,  M  plates) ;  Bibent'a 
Plan  of  Pompeii  (Pari$,  1836>,  showii^f  tbe  progress 
of  tin  ezeavationa  from  1763  to  1885 ;  Romaodli, 
Timggio  a  Pompei  ad  BreaUmo,  dee. 

pQKFBiuB.  I.  Q.  Nepoa  Rofna,  was  eonaul  B.XS. 
141,  and  the  first  of  the  Pompoian  family  who  waa  ele- 
vatod  to  that  high  office.  Ha  is  said  to  have  attained 
to  it  by  practising  a  deception  on  bis  friend  I^liua, 
who  was  a  candidate  for  the  same  station,  by  promi- 
MOg  to  obtain  vtrtaa  ibr  him,  but  (Staining  them,  tn 
fiact*  tat  Umeetf.  Pompehie  waa  aent  iirto  Spain, 
iriM«o  he  laid  fraitlesa  siege  to  Nanutk)  be  gained, 
bowover,  some  slight  advantagea  over  the  Hetaat. 
HaTOf  been  continaed  in  command  tbe  ensuing  year^ 
be  again  besieged  Numantia,  and  by  dint  of  intngnea 
Indoeed  the  inhsbitanta  to  solicit  a  treaty  of  peace, 
wlucb  he  gnn^  dMa>  oa  very  advantageona  temta. 


Not  long  after  thia,  however,  wKr.  a  tucccssor  had 
come,  Pompeiua  denied  the  whole  afikir,  and  inemed 
that  the  Numanlines  had  surrendered  at  discretion 
Tbe  matter  was  laid  before  the  Roman  senate,  ano, 
notwiihatanding  the  numerous  proofs  adduced  hy  the 
Numantine  deputies,  it  was  decided  that  no  such  trea- 
ty had  been  made.  Pompeius  was  sAerward  accused 
of  extortion,  but  his  great  wealth  afforded  him  the 
means  of  acquittal.  He  waa  chosen  censor  B  C.  13U. 
{VeO.  Pmttn.,  %  l.~Jd.,2,  31.~iiJ.,  2, 9Q.—FLmt, 
8,  18.)— II.  Q.  RufUB,  eon  of  the  ]>rere(ling,  was  roit- 
sul  with  Sylla,  B.C.  88,  and.  together  with  his  col- 
league, oppoaed  the  law  by  which  the  tribune  Sulpi- 
cius  Bought  to  extend  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  all  the 
Italian  allies  War  having  been  declired  against 
Mithradates,  and  Asia  and  Italy  being  named  the  prov- 
ineea  of  tho  consuls,  the  latter  fell  to  the  lot  of  Pom- 
paiua.  (Amuat,  Bell.  MUh.,  55  )  Before  Sylla  de- 
parted for  Ufa  command,  he  endeavoured,  together  with 
his  ctrileagae,  to  baffle  the  projects  of  Sulpicius  by 
proclaiming  frequent  hoWdays,  and  ordering,  conse- 
quently, a  suspension  of  the  public  business.  But 
Sulpicius,  on  one  of  these  occaaioos,  attacked  tbe  con- 
anls  with  an  anned  force,  calling  upon  them  to  repeal 
their  procIamatkM  for  the  festival ;  and,  on  their  refn- 
sal,  a  riot  enaoed,  in  which  Pompeiua  escRped  with 
difficulty  to  a  |^ce  of  concealment;  but  his  son  was 
killed.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  Sylla  had  made 
himself  master  of  Rome  and  re-eeublished  bis  party, 
Pompeius  waa  sent  to  take  comroaod  oi  tbe  army,  tnat 
was  still  kept  on  foot,  to  oniose  the  remnants  of  the 
Italian  confederacy.  But  be  iraa  murdered  by  the 
troopo  aa  soon  aa  he  arrived  amoiw  tbem,  the  aoldiers 
having  been  instigated  to  the  deed  by  Cn.  Pompeius, 
the  general  whom  Quintua  was  to  auperaede.  {Ap- 
pian,  BeU.  Cw.,  I,  65,  tt-qq.—  VeU.  PaUrc,  3,  17.— 
Lib.,  Epit.t  77.)— III.  Cn.  Strabo,  father  of  Pompey 
the  Great,  was  one  of  the  principal  Roman  command- 
ers in  the  Social  war.  He  brought  tbe  siege  of  Asru- 
lum  to  a  triampbaut  issue  (Lt».,  j^ptt.,  75,  70),  aa 
event  which  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  RtHiuaB, 
aa  that  town  bad  aet  the  first  example  of  revolt,  and 
had  accompanied  it  with  the  massacre  of  two  Roman 
officers  and  a  number  of  Roman  citixens.  He  slso 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Marsi,  and  compelled  that 
pecq^e,  li^i^her  with  the  Vestini.  Matrucini,  and  Pe- 
^1,  to  make  a  ae^nto  peace.*  Thia  ii  the  aame 
Cn.  Pon^ina  who  la  mentioDed  at  the  close  of  the 
previoua  article  (No.  II  ),  as  having  instigated  his  tcU 
diery  to  murder  Q.  Pompeius,  tho  new  commander 
sent  to  sopMTaede  him.  He  reuined,  after  that,  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Umbrie,  and  waa  applied*  to 
by  tbe  eenate  fot  aid  against  Cinna ;  but,  being  more 
anxiooa  to  mdto  Ibe  troubles  of  hie  eotiatrr  an  oeca- 
aioii  of  bia  own  advaneement,  he  remained  for  aoma 
time  in  auepenv*,  aa  if  waiting  to  see  which  party 
wouU  porcbase  bis  aervicea  at  tbe  highest  price,  and 
tbua  aUowed  Cinna  and  his  faction  to  consolidate 
their  force  beyond  Uw  possibility  of  successful  resist- 
ance. At  laat,  however,  he  resolved  to  march  ts 
Rome,  and  espouse  the  caose  of  the  aeoate.  A  battle 
waa  fou^  between  hia  army  and  that  of  Cinna  in- 
mediata^  onder  tba  walls  of  the  capiul.  But,  though 
the  slaoghter  waa  great,  the  event  seems  to  have  been 
indeciaive ;  and,  aoon  after,  Cn.  Pompet  is  vras  killed 
by  lightning  in  hia  own  tent.  {Veil.  Patere.,  8,  44. 
— AvptMJi,  Bell.  Cn.,  1,  68.)— According  to  Plutarch, 
the  Romana  never  entertained  a  stronger  and  more 
raiicofons  hatred  fot  any  general  than  for  Pompeiua 
Strabo.  l^ey  dragged  his  corpse  from  the  btar  on 
die  way  to  tlie  funml  nite,  and  treated  it  with  the 
greatest  indignity.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Pomp,  tnii.)  — IV. 
OneiuB,  snmaraed  Magnus,  or  "the  Great,"  was  the 
son  of  Cn.  Pompeiue  Strabo  (No.  III.),  and  hoida  a 
conapienoua  rank  in  Roman  history,  by  reason  of  bis 
nnawrooa  exirioita,  and,  taoie  particnlarty,  his.colb'iini 
^  Ills 
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witb  Jilins  Cnsar.  He  wsi  oorn  B.C.  106,  the  wins 
jeai  with  Cicero.  Ae  ioon  as  he  had  aaauiced  tbe 
manly  gown,  be  entered  the  Roman  army,  and  made 
ois  first  campaigna  whh  gvMt  distinction  under  tbe 
orders  of  bia  parent.  The  beauty  of  bia  person,  the 
grace  and  elegance  of  bis  manners,  and  hie  winning 
Moqnenee,  gained  him,  at  an  early  age,  tht  bearta  of 
botd  citizens  and  soldiera ;  and  he  even,  on  one  ooca- 
lion,  possessed  aufiicient  influence  to  save  tbe  life  of 
ais  father,  when  Cinna  bad  gained  over  some  of  the 
joldiery  of  Strabo,  and  a  mutiny  ensued.  After  the 
dMlli  of  his  parent,  a  riiarge  was  preferred  against  the 
Utter  that  he  bad  coayerted  tbe  poUio  money  to  bia 
own  Dse ;  and  Pompey,  sa  hia  faeir,  was  obliged  to  an- 
Bwer  it  But  he  pleaded  his  own  eanse  with  so  much 
ability  and  acuteness,  and  gained  so  much  applsuse, 
Uiat  Antistius,  the  pnetor,  who  had  the  hearing  of  tbe 
canse,  conceived  a  high  regard  for  him,  and  ofisred 
him  his  daughter  in  marriaee.  After  the  eaUblisb- 
ouot  of  Ciuna's  poww  at  Rome,  Pompey  retired  to 
Picenum,  where  be  possessed  some  prt^erty,  and 
where  his  father's  memory,  hated  as  it  was  by  the 
Romans,  was  regarded  with  respect  and  affection. 
To  account  for  this,  we  must  suppose  that,  during  the 
long  period  of  hia  military  command  in  that  neighbour- 
hood,  he  had  prevented  hia  soldiers  from  being  bur- 
dentfbme  to  the  people,  and  had  fond  means  of  oUi- 

Sing  or  gratifying  sohm  of  tbe  [urtneipal  inhabitants. 
« tbia  as  it  may,  the  son  poseesssd  ao  mncb  tsfluence 
in  Picpnum  as  to  succeed  in  raising  an  army  of  three 
legions,  or  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand  men. 
Hitb  this  force  he  set  out  to  join  Sylla,  and,  after 
successfully  repelling  several  attacka  from  tbe  adverse 
party,  he  effected  a  jnnetion  with  that  eomnunder. 
who  received  him  in  tbe  most  flattering  manner,  and 
saluted  him,  though  a  men  yonth,  only  S3  years  of 
■ge,  witb  tbe  title  of  ImpertUor.  So  atruck,  indeed, 
was  Sylla  with  the  merits  of  the  young  Roman,  that 
ke  peiauaded  Pompey  to  divorce  Ute  daughter  of  An- 
tistius, and  marry  JEmilia,  tbe  danghter-in-law  of  Syl- 
la. Three  years  after  this  (B.C.  80),  Pomp^  retook 
Sicil)  from  the  partisans  of  Mariua,  and  drove  them 
■bo  fiom  Africa,  in  forty  days.  The  Roman  peojde 
were  Mtoniahed  at  these  rapid  snccesass,  but  tbey 
served  at  the  same  time  to  excite  the  jealousy  of 
Sylla,  who  commambd  him  to  dismiss  his  forces  and 
return  to  Rome.  On  his  coming  back  to  ths  capital, 
Pompey  was  received  with  every  mark  of  favour  by 
Sylla.  According  to  Hoiarch.  ine  laUer  baalened  to 
meet  turn,  and,  «^>ncing  bim  in  tbe  meet  affeGUonate 
manner,  saluted  bim  aloud  with  tba  atnnama  of  "  Mt^- 
Mta,"  or  "  the  Great,"  a  title  which  Pomper  tbence- 
ferward  was  always  accustomed  to  bear.  The  jeal- 
oaay  of  the  dictator,  however,  was  revived  when 
Pompey  demanded  a  triumph.  Sylla  declared  to  him 
that  be  should  oppose  this  claim  with  all  his  power ; 
but  Pompey  did  not  hesitate  to  re^y,  that  die  people 
wen  more  ready  to  worship  the  rismg  than  tbe  MtlinB 
■on,  and  Sylla  yielded.  Pompey  therefore  obtained 
&t»  honour  of  a  triumph,  though  he  was  the  first  Ro- 
man who  had  been  admitted  to  it  without  possessing 
a  higher  dignity  than  that  of  knij^hthood,  and  was  not 
yet  of  the  legal  age  to  be  received  into  the  senate. 
Sylla  soon  after  atxiicated  tbe  dictatorship,  and,  at  tbe 
consular  election,  had  the  -  mortification  to  feel  bis 
rivaPs  ascendancy.  After  tbe  death  of  Sylla.  Pompey 
came  to  be  generally  considered  as  chief  of  the  aristo- 
eraUe  party,  and  aa  heir  of  tbe  infloence  exercised  by 
C^Ila  over  the  minds  of  the  soldiery.  New  troubles 
soon  broke  out,  occasioned  principally  by  tbe  ambitious 
projects  of  the  consul  Lepidos,  who  aimed  at  supreme 
power ;  but  he  was  soon  ovopowered  b^  the  united 
mrees  of  Catnlos  and  Vmnpej.  A  period  of  ^niet 
now  ensoed,  and  Catnlos  enoeavoared  to  oblige  Pom- 


Eto  dismiss  his  troops.  Una  tbe  latter  evaded  so- 
varioua  pnt?xta,  until  Ibe  prognei  of  SwtoiiH 
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induced  the  senate  to  eend  Pompey.  now  it  jaui 
of  age,  to  tbe  support  of  Metellus,  who  wai  '.ae^ul  ta 
cope  ftitb  80  able  an  adveHaiy.  He  was  imuitdniili 
pTDGonanlar  power.  Tbe  two  commaDdcra,  who  acted 
independently  of  each  other,  Uioofib  with  a  nuitinUj 
good  undersunding.  were  both  defeated  throng  ibt 
superior  activity  and  skill  of  Sertorius.  Pomp^  W 
two  battles,  and  waa  personally  in  danger ;  and  ai  low 
as  Sertorius  wss  alive,  the  war  was  coniinued 
little  success.  But  Sertorius  having  been  naidcnd 
by  his  own  officen,  sod  succeeded  in  the  comiuid 
by  Perpeooa,  Pompey  and  Metellus  soon  brougiittW 
atmggle  to  an  end.  On  lus  retDta  to  Italy  the  unii* 
war  wae  raging.  Ciasaus  had  already  gained  a  den- 
sive  victory  over  Spartacua,  the  leader  of  d>e  tiixk, 
and  nothing  waa  left  for  Pompey  but  to  complete  tk 
destruetioa  of  ibs  remnant  of  the  servile  fmrcs;  ;A 
he  aasomed  the  merit  of  this  triumph,  and  diapl^yed 
so  liule  moderation  in  bia  success,  that  be  was  m> 

Seted  of  wishing  to  tread  ia  tbe  footsl^  of  Sjla. 
e  triumphed  a  second  time,  and  was  cbosea  nasoJ 
B.C.  70,  although  he  had  yet  held  norte  of  those  civil 
offices,  tfaioogh  which  it  was  cnatomary  to  pasa  to  da 
conaulsbip.    Hia  colleague  was  Crassua.    Two  jean 
after  tbe  expiration  of  uiis  office,  the  pintei;  eccour 
aged  by  the  Mithradatic  war,  had  becone  to  powerful 
in  tbe  Mediterranean,  that  they  carried  m  a  r^ola; 
warfare  along  a  great  extent  <»  eassL  and  were  mas- 
ten  of  1 000  galleys  and  400  towns.  Hie  tribune  Ga 
binius,  a  man  devoted  to  tbe  interests  of  Pompey,  pto- 
posed  that  an  individual  (whose  uaaie  be  did  not  men- 
tion) aliould  be  invested  with  extraoidiDaivpowei«,b] 
sea  and  land,  for  three  yeara,  to  put  an  end  to  tbe  ou^ 
rages  of  the  pntea.   Several  friends  of  tbe  coostits- 
tion  spoke  with  warmth  against  this  proposition ;  but 
it  waa  carried  by  a  krge  majority,  and  the  powac 
was  conferred  on  Pompey,  wiUi  the  title  of  pncoe- 
uL   In  four  montba  be  cleared  the  see  of  laa  ^ifa 
of  the  piratea,  got  possessioQ  of  their  fiwtresses  and 
towns,  set  free  a  great  numbu  of  prisoners,  and  look 
captive  20,000  pirates,  to  whom,  no  leas  prodentlj  than 
humanelyt  he  asaimcd  tbe  coaat-towna  of  CDiaa  tad 
other  pnvinece,  wfaicb  had  bem  abaadooed  by  tbcir 
inhalHteata,  and  thoa  deprived  tbem  of  as  opparttiiuiy 
of  retnniiag  to  tbeir  fonaer  course.   Ueamdiile  tbe 
war  against  Mithradates  bad  been  carried  on  with  va> 
rloua  fortune  ;  and  although  I^ullus  had  poshed  tba 
ennny  hard,  yet  tbe  lattet  still  found  new  meam  to 
coMinne  tbe  contest.    Tbe  tribune  Mw*''™  tbcs 
prmosed  that  Pooipey  ahouM  be  plaoad  over  LocoQu 
a  uie  eondoct  of  the  war  against  Mithradates  sod  7^ 
granes,  and  likewise  over  ^1  tbe  olber  Roman  gwx- 
ab  in  tbe  Asiatic  nrevinces,  and  that  all  tbe  enuea  « 
that  quarter  sbouU  be  nnder  t)is  control,  at  tbe  naa 
time  that  he  retained  tbe  aupreme  coauaand  by  sea. 
Thia  vras  a  greater  accnmolation  of  power  tba&  be& 
evw  been  iotraated  to  any  Romq  citite»,axid  aetcral 
dialinguisbed  men  were  reaolved  to  OMOSe  ■  prepae^- 
tion  so  dangerous  to  freedom  with  tear  whole  oft** 
ence  :  but  Pompey  waa  so  high  to  tbe  popolw  fMXOBK, 
that,  on  the  day  ai^wmted  for  considering  tbe  propom 
tion,  only  Horteoaius  and  Catolua  bad  the  comayt  1b 
apeak  against  it ;  while  Cicero,  who  hoped  to  ^^^wm 
tha  eonsnlahip  throuf^  tbe  support  ef  us  Pomapeaaa 
party,  advocated  it  with  all  bis  eloquceca,  sad  1~w  ■»■, 
to  whom  aoch  deviations  from  tbe  maslitaiini  mwmm 
accefrtafale,  used  all  bis  influence  in  &voar  of  iL.  Ci- 
ceio's  oration  Pro  Ltg*  Mmtlui  cwtlaias  a  ck«i^£^  «| 
Pompey^B  public  life,  with  the  moat  spleDdid  enloc* 
that  peritaps  was  ever  made  on  any  individul.  1l» 
law  was  adopted  by  all  the  tribes,  and  Pompn,  i 
assumed  nluctuice,  yielded  to  tbe  wishes  of 
low^eitixeiM.   Ha  arnved  in  Asia  fi.C.  67* 
eaived  iba  eommand  fiom  lAealhw,  wbo ' 
able  to  ooneeal  hia  dMgn'n,  a*  Pompey  i 
abcliilied aflhinagDlilioat.  Tlw oprnttow oT 
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m;,  id  bringing  the  Milhndatie  wu  to  s  eloie,  btre 
bMn  reUwd  olsewber*.  (Kuj.  Miibndktaa  VI.)  Af- 
ler  Poaper  bad  tettlad  the  a&in  of  Asia,  be  visitbd 
Greece,  wnen  ba  (jwpUTMl  bis  raapAit  for  pbilowphy 
by  making  a  valoaUe  gift  to  tb»  eitj  of  AtMM.  On 
hia  rctom  to  Italy,  bo  diamiaeod  hia  anny  a*  oooq  aa 
he  landed  at  Brundinain,  and  entered  Rone  ti  •  pri- 
nts man.  The  whole  city  met  biro  witb  acclama- 
tiona;  hie  claimof  a irianaphwasadmitted  wiikoutop- 
poaition,  and  ii«w  bad  Rmne  yet  witiweeed  aoch  a 
diaplay  aa  on  tbo  two  daya  of  hu  trinmpbal  procaaaios. 
Pompey'i  plan  waa  now,  under  tbe  appearaneo  of  a 
jNTivate  iodiTidual,  to  maintain  the  firat  place  in  tbe 
alaifl ;  bat  be  found  obatades  on  every  aid*.  I^cal- 
ua  and  Ciasana  ware- aoperior  to  him  in  wealth ;  tbe 
sealoua  reptMieana  lotriced  upon  him  witb  au^iieioa ; 
and  C»aar  was  laying  tba  wmidaUoB  of  hia  fotON 
greatneaa.  Tbe  mt-mentioned  indiridnal,  on  hie  ra- 
Mim  from  Spain,  aspired  to  the  conaulahip.  To  ef- 
fect tbia  poipoae,  be  reconciled  Pompey  and  Craaana 
witb  each  other,  and  united  then  in  forming  the  co- 
alition which  ia  known  in  history  nuder  tbe  name  of 
tbe  Firtt  Trinmnrmie.  He  was  chosen  consul  B.C. 
60,  and,  by  the  marriage  of  hia  dangbter  Julia  wiUi 
Poiopey  (JEmilia  having  died  in  childbed),  seemed 
to  have  secured  hia  onion  with  tbe  latter.  From  Ibta 
time  Pom  per  countenanced  meaaorea  wbieb,  aa  a  good 
citizen,  he  ahould  have  oppoeed  aa  subversive  of  free- 
dom. He  allowed  bis  own  eulogiat,  Cicero,  to  be 
driven  into  banishment  by  the  tribnne  Clodius,  whom 
be  hsd  attached  to  his  interest ;  but,  having  after- 
ward bimsflf  quaneUed  with  Clodiua,  be  bad  Ciearo 
mealled.  Ho  auppocted  tbe  illegal  nominalion  of  Cm- 
ear  to  a  fire  yeaia*  caomand  in  Gaol ;  tbe  fiual  con- 
sequences of  4bieh  compliance  a|q>aared  but  too 
plainly  afterward. — He  fall  of  Craaans  in  Parthia  left 
but  two  masters  to  the  Roman  world ;  and,  on  tbe 
death  of  Julia  in  childbed,  these  friends  became  rivata. 
(fRCyeloe.  Amtrie.,  to).  10,  p.  SSft,  MM.)  Pompey'a 
atodied  gefarance  to  tba  senate  aoeuied  hia  influence 
witb  that  bodf ;  and  be'  gained  tbe  good-wiQ  of  tbe 
people  by  bis  judicious  diacha^e  of  tba  dutiea  of  com- 
niasary  of  au|^lies  during  a  time  of  scarcity.  In  tbe 
mean  time,  he  secretly  fomented  tbe  dtaordeta  of  tiie 
state,  and  tbe  abuses  practised  in  ih»  filling  up  the 
nnagietncies,  many  of  which  remained  vacaiu  for  eight 
montba,  and  otbora  were  supplied  by  insuffiotont  ud 
ignorant  persons,  (bioogb  the  diaguat  of  Aoae  wbo 
were  (^j^abla  of  aoatainmg  tbem  with  ability  and  boB* 
oar.  Tim  frienda  of  Pompey  whiapoed  about  tbe  ne< 
eeasity  of  a  dictator,  and  pointed  to  him  aa  the  man 
whose  great  aerrices,  and  whoae  devotion  to  the  sen- 
ate and  the  people,  enticed  him  to  expect  the  general 
■offiaga;  ww  bo  Iwnaelf  appeared  to  decline  tbe  au- 
tioii,  and  eran  made  a  ritow  m  being  indignant  at  tbe 
piopeaaL  Hia  poaition  at  Rome,  while  Cmai  wia 
ri»ent  in  hia  province,  waa  atngnlarly  advantageous  to 
bis  pretensions :  be  had,  in  fact,  alwajrs  kept  hioiaelt 
in  the  public  eye ;  and  In  tbe  trinmTirate  oiviaion  of 
power,  which  hie  bad  himself  planned  (B.C.  fiO),  in  or- 
der !•  Btiaagtbni  faia  own  itmuenca  by  tbe  ri^dng  tal- 
anla  and  aetmly  of  C«aar,  and  the  high  turtb  and 
ticbea  of  Craaana,  be  bad  taken  cate  to  reserve  to  him- 
self Rome,  where  he  continved  to  reside,  governing 
tbe  Speina  by  bis  lieutananta,  while  be  MSpatebed 
(bassos  te  Asia  and  Casar  to  the  Gaols.  He  had 
also  aeqoired  a  popularity  by  reseinding,  under  ooe  of 
Ue  eonsDlshipa,  tba  law<wluch  Sylla,  for  bis  own  por- 
poeaa,  had  enacted,  to  restrain  ue  power  of  the  tri- 
iNitiea  of  tbe  commons.  At  this  time  he  gratified  both 
aenue  and  people  by  procoring,  through  uw  agency  of 
the  tribune  Milo  (B.C.  67),  tbe  recall  of  Cicero  from 
tbe  baniahment  into  which  be  bad  been  driven  by 
tbe  tribune  Clodius,  on  a  chaise  of  havinff  axecntsd 
Colbegos  and  Lentuloa  (impUcated  in  the  CBtilinariaD 
owMpiiacy)  ¥i^oat  die  forma  of  law,   Cicero  had 
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provoked  the  enmi^  of  Clodius  by  prosecuting  tun 
for  iolniding,  in  tbe  disguise  of  a  musician,  into  a  fa 
male  religioua  assembly,  where  be  aou^  an  assigna 
lion  with  Pompeia.  the  wife  of  Caaar.  Ccaar,  thoc^ 
he  divorced  the  lady,  with  the  obaervatisn  that  *■  Cm 
Bar*B  wife  should  not  even  be  suspecimi,"  overlooked 
the  affront  of  Clodiua  to  himself,  wiibbeld  bis  own  ev- 
idence againat  him  at  the  trial,  and  even  funbered  his 
election  to  tbe  tribuneafaip.  He  was  actuated  in  tbta 
by  reeeniment  towards  Cicero,  who  bad  termed  ibe 
triumvirate  a  conspiracy  against  tbe  |Miblic  liberty;  and, 
under  a  aimilar  feeling,  Pompey  had  at  firat  connived 
at  Cicero's  banishmeut  (B.C.  68) ;  but,  as  Clodiua, 
wbo  had  seited  Cic«t)*s  villas  and  confiacated  hia  prop 
erty,  began  to  carry  himself  arro^tly  towards  Pom- 
pey, and  conceive  nimeelf  bia  equal,  Pompey,  aa  baa 
been  aaid,  within  two  yean  procure/'  tbe  «cree  to  be 
reveraed.  Tbe  aeqoel  of  tbia  intrigue  waa  such  as  to 
accelenia  hia  advance  to  tbe  dictatorship.  Clodiua, 
as  be  was  ntunring  to  Rome  on  horseback  from  tbe 
country,  waa  set  upon  and  murdered  by  Milo  and  some  ^ 
attendants,  who  were  quitting  tbe  city.  As  Milo  was 
on  bia  way  to  bis  native  town,  in  disgust  at  the  perfidy 
of  Pompey,  wbo  had  diaappointed  him  of  the  consul- 
ship  pranused  ss  the  price  of  hia  aervices,  it  should 
not  seem  tbat  tbia  sfiray  waa  Lbe  result  of  Pompey's 
instigation.  The  pouulaee,  struck  witb  consternation, 
paased  tbe  nigfat  in  tbe  streets,  and,,  with  the  dawn  of 
day,  brought  la  tbe  body  of  Clodius.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  some  tribunes,  hia  frienda,  it  was  carried  into 
the  senate-bouae,  either  to  intimate  suspicion  of  tbe 
senate,  or  in  honour  of  tbe  senalorian  rank  of  tbe  de- 
caaaed.  Hera  Ibe  beoehaa  were  torn  iqi,  a  pile  eoi»< 
struoled,  and  tbe  body  conaumed;  but  tbe  conflagia- 
tion  caught  tbe  senate-bouse  and  aeveral  adjoining 
buildinga.  Milo,  less  spprehensive  of  punishment  than 
irritalea  at  the  respect  paid  to  Clodius,  returned  to  tbe 
city  witb  his  colleague  Cacilius,  and,  distributing 
money  to  a  part  of  tbe  moltitnda,  addieeaed  them  fton 
the  tribund  aa  if  tba;  were  a  nunlar  aaaamUy ;  ex- 
cueing  Uie  tSEui  aa  an  acctdenul  nncoanter,  and  en* 
deavooring  to  obtain  a  verdict  of  acquittal :  he  ended 
witb  ioreigfaing  againat  Clodiua.  While  be  waa  ha- 
ranguing, toe  rest  of  tbe  tribunes,  and  tbat  pan  of  the 
populace  which  had  not  been  brib«],  rushed  into  tbe 
fMom  amted :  Milo  and  Cacilioa  put  on  alavea'  babita 
and  eacaped;  but  a  Ueady.iDdiacriminateaasaalt  waa 
made  on  tbe  other  eiliieni,  of  wbiob  tbe  fiienda  of  Milo 
were  not  alone  the  objects,  but  all  who  passed  by  or 
fell  in  tbe  way  of  the  notera,  especially  tbose  wlio  were 
apletididly  dressed  and  wore  gold  rings.  The  tumult 
continued  several  days,  during  which  there  was  a  sus- 
pension of  all  government ;  stones  were  throvm  and 
weapona  drawn  in  tbe-atreets,  and  bousea  set  on  fire. 
Tbe  ^vea  aimed  themaelvae,  and,  breaking  Into  dwell- 
ings under  pretence  of  aearchittg  for  Milo,  carried  off 
everythiiv  of  value  that  waa  portable.  The  senate 
aaeembleo  in  a  atate  of  great  terror,  and,  turning  tbeit 
eyes  upon  Pompey,  propoaed  to  bim  the  acceptance  of 
tbe  dictatoralup.  But,  by  tbe  persuasion  of  Cato,  tbey 
inveated  bim  witb  the  aame  power  under  tbe  title  of 
Sole  Consul  Tbia  waa  probably  with  lbe  aecrst  un- 
dwsUnding  of  Pompey  himeell^  aa  iko  title  of  dictator 
bad  become  odious  since  tbe  tyrant^  of  Sylla.  Tbat 
Pompev  and  Cato  were  in  agreement,  appears  (nm 
tbia  ;  that  tbe  vote  of  tbe  latter  waa  recompenaed  by 
tbe  appmntment  of  qunatoi  to  Cyprus ;  tne  senate 
having  decreed  tbe  reduction  of  that  island  to  a  Roman 
province,  and  tbe  crafiacation  of  the  treaauras  of  Kiiu{ 
Pttdemy,  on  account  of  tbe  exorbitant  ransom  demand- 
ed for  Clodiue  when  taken  by  pirates.  Pompey  pre* 
oeeded  to  restore  order  snd  to  pass  popular  acts.  Hs 
eondemned  Milo  ibr  murder.  He  framed  a  law  againat 
bribery  and  eoiToption.  and  instigated  an  inquiry  inte 
the  acta  of  adminiatrstion  of  all  wbo  had  held  magis 
tiaciea  fron  tbe  time  of  bi^  owr  first  codsuImu 
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This  titMoA  plHuOiIj  dfnetad  at  wbit  Faoiwjr 
iuatl)  ctllcd  uw  root  of  ibt  tMm  imnim,  nanna  to 
b«  aimed  eovettlj  M  Caur ;  tbongb  Ponpey  appeand 
offended  at  th«  mggMtion,  and  aff«cl«d  to  coMidtr 
Csisr  M  tbora  •a^Mcion.  H*  prauded  in  tbe  court 
during  tbe  trials  wub  a  gnanl,  titat  tbe  judges  might 
dot  be  intimiditcd.  Several,  convicted  of  iotngve  Mid 
oulvertation,  were  baniabed,  tiid  otbaia  ined.  With 
•  great  appeannce  of  modoraUon,  be  declined  to  hM 
the  eingle  conautahip  to  tbe  eitant  of  tbe  full  period, 
■ad  for  tbe  reu  of  the  year  adopted  hie  fathn-io-law, 
Locias  Scipio,  u  hie  collcagua  ;  but,  even  after  tbe 
return  to  the  regular  coMulahipe,  ae  wall  as  for  tbe 
mODtba  dufing  woicb  Scipio  was  associated  with  him* 
self  in  office,  be  rontinued,  in  lealilj,  to  direct  the  af- 
ntfa  of  state.  I'be  aenate  gave  Um  two  idditioaal 
lagione,  and  prvdonged  hia  eaBawad  in  hie  pnvuwM. 
Httheito  Poinpey  hM  |»oeeeded  with  infinite  iddwa; 
but  the  erafttneee  of  hie  poUey  was  no  natch  for  tbe 
Aankneeo  and  diicctoMa  of  Int  of  Caear,  who  acted 
in  this  conjunctote,  ao  critical  to  tbe  Roman  libertv, 
with  a  real  moderation  and  candour  that  abeolutely 
diaeoncened  bU  rival.  Cssar,  iodoed,  who  wea  made 
acHttainted,  h]p  tbe  eiilea  that  Aochad  to  hia  camp,  with 
everr  thing  passing  at  Rome,  and  who  roond  hiweelf 
obliged  to  stand  on  tbe  defensive,  availed  hims^f  of 
tbe  means  which  bis  acquired  wealth  placed  in  hia 
hands,  and  which  the  practice  of  the  age  too  much 
countenanced,  to  divide  the  hostile  party  by  buying 
rifthe  enmity  of  eome  of  them  newly  elected  to  office. 
Aware  of  the  cabala  which  were  forming  against  him, 
CiBaar  knew  that,  in  ittumins  to  a  pivate  station,  he 
dMuld  be  placed  at  tbe  feet  of  Pompey  and  hia  f»rtv . 
be  therefore  resisted  the  decree  of  us  tacall  till  be , 
could  assure  himself  of  auch  conditions  as  would  pre- 
vent bis  obedience  from  being  attanded  with  danger. 
Hia  demands  were  reaaonable;  his  propositions  lair 
and  open,  and  his  desire  of  efiocUag  a  comprOBHaa 
apparently  sincere.  Tbe  oamtcnaitled  conmnalioo 
of  a  cimsd's  oiliee  through  several  years,  and  even 
his  creation  in  his  absence,  were  not  unconstitutional : 
b<^  h(d  been  granted  to  Marius ;  and  Casar  him* 
aelf  l»a  been  re-elected,  while  abaent,  by  tbe  ten 
tribunes,  Pompey,  when  be  ImKight  in  tbe  law  against 
■Ibwing  absent  candidates  to  atand,  having  made  a 
special  axceptioD  in  favour  of  Cwsar,  and  recorded 
it.  Hia  requests  that  be  migbt  atand  for  the  cob- 
snbhip  in  hta  absence ;  that  be  might  retain  his  army 
till  chosen  consul ;  tint  ho  might  nave  his  command 
prolonged  in  the  province  of  Hither  Gaul,  should 
that  of  Farther  Gaul  not  be  also  conceded  to  bim, 
were  refused.  In  tbe  irritalion  of  the  moment,  be 
ia  said  to  have  grasped  the  hilt  of  bis  sword,  and  ejac- 
oktad,  "  This  shall  give  it  me."  Corio,  in  the  aaaii 
time,  loudly  protest^  against  CMsr"*  bainf  ncalUd, 
gnlesa  Pompt?  would  aUo  duband  hia  legions  end  rs* 
si^  his  provmcea ;  and  the  people  were  so  satisfted 
with  tbe  equity  of  the  proposal,  Uwt  they  accompanied 
the  tribune  to  nis  own  door,  and  strewed  flowers  in  hia 
way.  Pompey  professed  that  be  bad  received  bis  com- 
mand against  nis  will,  and  that  be  would  cheerfully  lay 
it  down,  though  the  time  was  mt  yet  expired  ;  thus 
rontrasting  his  own  moderation  with  the  unwillingness 
of  Casai-  to  relinquish  office,  even  at  the  Mrmination 
of  the  full  period.  Cutio,  however,  contended  openly 
4)at  the  jnomise  wu  not  to  be  taken  for  tbe  perform- 
«nee;  but  exclaimed  against  Pompey's  avaiies  of 
power;  and  urged  with  sudi  adroitness  the  meeaaity 
mtber  of  both  retaming  their  commanda,  that  the  one 
might  be  a  check  on  any  unconstitutional  designs  of 
the  other,  w  of  both  alike  resigning,  that  he  brought 
the  senate  over  to  bis  t^inioti,  tbe  consul  Maredljs 
bitterly  observing  to  tbe  majority,  "  Take  yoni  victoiy, 
and  bare  Cassr  for  your  master."  But  on  e  rumour 
dMt  Casar  bad  crossed  the  Alps  snd  was  on  hia  march 
to  Roma,  tbe  consul  ran  to  Pompey,  and,  presenting  him 


with  a  swwd,  said,  **  We  oidar  yoa  to  muA  tpiud 
Casar  and  fight  for  your  coatHiy."   Cuiki  fled  U 
Casar,  who  bad  lately  retomad  Irom  Bcitun,  and  was 
approaching  Ravenna ;  and  aiged  him  to  dnw  legctb- 
er  his  forces  and  advance  upon  Rome.    But  Omm 
was  still  apparenJy  anxious  for  peace ;  sod  seat,  W 
Curio,  letters  to  tbe  senate,  in  which  he  distinctlj  of- 
fered to  resign  hia  command,  provided  Ponspey  «oold 
do  tbe  aame ;  otherwise  be  would  not  only  retain  it,  but 
woold  come  in  penon,  and  Rvfloge  tbe  injuries  o^cd 
to  himself  ud  to  tbe  country.    This  was  recmved  milk 
Uiud  cries,  as  s  deelaratioa  of  war ;  and  Lucius  Dmi- 
tills  was  sppointed  sa  Casar's  successor,  and  wdend  is 
match  with  four  thousand  new-raised  uoops.  Neither 
the  sensle  nor  Pompey  seem  to  have  baen  in  tbe  lew 
prepared.  Pmapey,  with  his  osoal  art,  liad  redensDded 
iioaB  Casar  tbe  le^on  which  he  had  lent  him,  an  pn- 
taoea  of  an  aipaditioD  to  Syria  aflsinat  tbe  Faithiaafc 
Oaaar  had  not  only  sent  back  lha  l^gioa,  hai  adM 
another  of  his  owa  They  halted  at  Capua,  and  spnad 
the  r^rt,  either  from  ignoiBoce.  or,  ae  they  were 
handsomely  paid  by  Casar,  probably  from  inatiuctiosi 
given  them,  that  Casar's  am^  wee  disaffected  to  bia^ 
and,  if  oceasion  served,  would  glady  come  over  la 
Pompey.   His  cradnlity  and  security  wen  sucK  thai 
he  neglected  to  make  the  i>ecessaiy  levies  till  the  op- 
portunity was  lest.    While  be  was  at  last  exerting 
btmeelf,  under  tbe  authority  of  the  senate,  in  eolketiag 
ia.ODO  veterans  from  Thessaly,  ana  mercenaries  Inm 
fereign  nations,  and  m  making  fmc«d  contribntiam  «f 
money  and  munitiona  of  war  ia  tbe  c^tiaa  of  It^. 
Casar,  lesvii^  his  comnandera  l«  coocealnte  aad 
hasMn  tbe  march  of  the  rest  of  hie  amy,  tock  tbe  fisM 
with  some  cavalry  and  a  diviaion  of  50M  men.  He 
sent  forward  a  picked  detachment      surprise  Atimi- 
num.  the  first  Italian  city  after  peuing  the  frontier 
of  GsnU  and,  throwing  bimsdf  into  his  chariot  whils 
his  frienda  wen  sitting  at  the  sopper^taUe,  cioased 
the  Ibibieon,  with  the  exclamatioo,  ■*  Tbe  die  is  cast.*' 
When  the  news  reached  Roma,  the  smate  rqwnted 
their  rejection  of  Cassr's  Aioitable  proposals ;  snd 
Cicero  moved  that  an  embassy  should  be  sent  to  bim 
to  treat  for  pesee,  but  was  ovemled  by  tbe  consols. 
Pompey  hsd  boasted  that,  if  need  were,  he  could  raiea 
an  army  by  etamping  with  hia  foot;  and  Favooiue  re- 
minded bim,  in  a  tone  of  laiUety,  that  "  it  was  l^;h 
lime  for  bin  10  stamp."  Daoudna,vAD  bad  bean  seok 
to  aoparaade  Camr,  waa  by  him  beaiegad  in  Corfaium, 
taken  priaoner,  and  hoooonbly  dismissed,  his  troopa 
going  ovsr  to  Cassr.    Ponqwy,  with  ifaa  consols,  aad 
the  grater  part  of  the  sensta  and  the  nobility,  abaa- 
doDwl  Rone  and  passed  over  into  Greece.    On  otter- 
ing Rome,  Casar  was,  by  tbe  remDsnt  of  tbe  aaiie, 
cieatad  dictator ;  but  ha  haU  the  oOce  Mjf  alsvaa 
days,  excbai^ng  it  for  that  of  oonaal,  and  takmg  S»- 
viHos  ss  hia  cMieagna.   Having  saixed  Ibe  tressory, 
and  secnred  SicQjr  and  Saidiaia,  Sue  gnnaries  of  Robm^ 
by  appomting  hn  govenwre,  he  set  out  for  Spsia, 
where,  in  the  hither  province,  he  reduced,  by  couing 
otf  their  supplies,  tbe  Pompeiaa  army  nnder  Peiieins 
sad  Aftanins,  consistiBg  of  five  b^ona,  whom  he  dia- 
missed  is  safety,  and  allowed  to  km  Pompey ;  and  ia 
tbe  farther  province  be  eompalM  tbe  aarmider  of  Talk 
to  with  his  legion.   It  ia  aumlar  that  his  UeaieBsnH 
were  eveiywMn  Dnaoeeesslal ;  DolabeUa  sad  Cslas 
Antonius,  who  bad  it  ia  ehsrge  to  secure  tbs  Adriatic, 
were  surrounded  vrith  a  seperior  fleet  by  Pompey's 
iientenant,  Oetavins  Libo ;  Domitioa  lost  an  amy  in 
Pontos  ;  and  Gurin,  ia  Africa,  after  hi*  troops  bad  suf- 
fered much  by  drinking  of  poisoned  watara,  risked  a 
radi  action  widi  Varus  and  Jobs,  king  id  Manitama, 
tbe  ally  of  Pompey,  and  vras  slain.    Caesar  himsrif  ex- 
perienced a  reverse  in  IllyTieom,  where,  his  army  bdi^ 
reduced  to  SDchstraita  as  toeat  tHrssd  tnade  with  hoha, 
be  assaulted,  near  Dyrrachinm,  tbe  intieathed  caakp 
of  'Pmnpey,  whose  policy  bad  been  to  decltDS  a  battle 
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ind  «as  npnfwd,  wiui  the  gmeni  panic  of  bit  boopa 
tod  the  1dm  of  mmy  aUaSaxdm ;  and  bia  owd  camp 
would  hftn  been  uken  If  Ponpaj  hid  Dot  dnwa  on 
bis  foraea  in  apprehenaioQ  of  an  ambuacad* ;  on  wluob 
Cvsar  remarkM  that  "  the  war  coultl  have  beon  at  an 
•od,  if  Pompej  knew  bow  ut  qm  victory  "  Caaar 
retreated  into  Thesaaly,  and  wu  foUowod  b;  Pompey. 
A  geoenl  batUe  wa«  fou^t  on  the  plains  of  Pfaarsa- 
tiia ;  tb«  vnaj  of  Pompey  being  greatly  loperior  in 
nnmbara,  aa  it  conaiatad  of  40,000  fool  ana  18,000 
KOTM,  conpoaod  of  lbs  trana marine  IrgioH  and  ibe 
■osiliarjrlbiccaofdifienntkiDgaaiidteUareha;  while 
that  ol  Omut  did  not  exeoed  30,000  foot  and  1000 
borae.  Pompey  waa,  bowerer,  ont-roaraBomd,  hit 
irmy  ibrown  into  total  rout,  liia  camp  pillaged,  and 
bimaeir  obliged  to  fly,  leaving  the  field  with  only  bia 
aoo  Seztna  and  a  few  followers  of  rank.  He  aet  sail 
from  Mytilene,  having  taken  on  board  bia  wile  Cor> 
Dolisi,  and  made  for  Empt,  intanding  to  elatm  tba  boa- 
pitality  of  tbe  youns  Kmg  Ptolemy,  to  whom  Ibe  era- 
ate  had  Appointed  nim  guardian.  Aa  he  came  near 
Moont  Ctsiue,  the  Egyptian  army  vraa  seen  on  tbe 
shore,  and  their  fleet  lying  off  at  some  distance,  when, 
presently,  a  boat  was  olwerved  approaching  the  abip 
from  the  land.  The  peraona  in  the  boat  invited  him 
to  enlor,  tot  the  pmiwae  of  landing ;  hot,  aa  be  wee 
•tapiNng  asttore,  be  wh  slabbed  in  ute  Mgfat  of  hb  wife 
and  BOD ;  and  bia  bead  and  ring  were  aeat  to  CMar. 
who,  abeddiiw  tears,  turned  away  kta  ftce,  and  ordered 
Ibe  head  to  be  burned  with  perfumes  in  the  Roman 
method. — {EUotCa  Romm  hmperort,  p.  4,  **qq..  In- 
Ind.) — Cornelia  and  her  friends  instantly  put  to  aea, 
and  eeeaped  the  parsvit  of  the  Egyptian  ftaet,  which 
at  firtt  threatmed  to  intercept  then.  Their  feetiosa, 
a*  ie  natural,  were,  for  tbe  moment,  ao  engroseed  oy 
their  own  danger  thai  they  could  acarcely  compre- 
hend the  full  eitent  of  tbeii  loaa  {Cic,  Tute.  Dup  , 
3,  37] ;  nor  was  it  till  they  retched  the  port  of  Tyre 
in  eafety  that  grief  aoeeeeded  to  apprehension,  and 
they  beno  to  andentand  what  eanae  thay  had  for  aor- 
nw.  Sot  (be  tean  that  ntn  died  for  Pompey  were 
■et  only  tboee  of  doneatie  affliction ;  bis  fate  called 
forth  a  more  gmieral  and  btooorable  monrning.  *  No 
tmn  bad  erer  gained,  at  so  early  an  age,  the  affectiona 
Ua  eonntiyiDeD ;  none  had  enj<^ed  them  so  largely,  or 
prcewred  them  so  long  with  so  little  inteimption;  and, 
at  tbe  distance  of  eighteen  centuries,  the  feeling  of 
hie  contemporaries  may  be  sanctioned  by  tbe  sober 
judgment  of  btstocy.  He  entered  upon  public  life 
a*  a  dialingiiidied  member  of  an  oppressed  party, 
which  was  just  arriving  at  its  hour  of  triumph  and 
retaliation ;  he  aaw  his  associates  plunged  in  rapine 
and  massacre,  but  he  preserved  bimself  pore  from 
the  contagion  of  their  crimes ;  and  when  tbe  death 
of  Sylla  bft  him  at  the  bead  of  the  aristoeratioal 
|iar^,  he  aerved  them  aUy  and  faithfully  with  bia 
sword,  vriiile  be  eudeaTonred  to  mitigate  ibe  evils  of 
tbdr  aacendaney,  by  leatorinj^  to  the  commons  of 
Rome,  on  the  earliest  ofnwrtnnily,  Ibe  moat  imporunt 
of  those  privil^s  and  liberties  which  they  bad  lost 
under  ths  tyranny  of  thsir  Ute  maater.  He  received 
tbe  due  remrd  of  bit  honest  patriolisra  in  tbe  unusual 
bimoan  and  tniata  that  were  conferred  upon  him ;  but 
hb  greetnesi  could  not  eonnpt  hie  virtue;  and  tbe 
two^lcss  powers  with  which  be  was  repeatedly  in- 
Tested,  be  vieUed  with  the  highest  ability  and  up- 
rigbtnsss  to  the  accomplishment  of  hie  taak,  and  then, 
witbont  any  undue  attempts  to  prolong  their  duration, 
be  honeally  resigned  them.  At  a  period  of  general 
cfoelt;  and  axtortion  towuds  the  enemies  and  anb- 
aeeta  of  tbe  coaunonwealth,  the  obaracter  of  POmpey, 
BO  bia  foreign  eommandi,  was  marked  fay  its  humani^ 
and  spotless  iot^ty ;  hisconqueat  of  the  pirates  waa 
ofieeted  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  cemented  by  a 
niereifnl  policy,  which,  instead  of  taking  voigeance 
far  the  peal,  accomplishied  the  prevent  m  evil  for  Uie 


fature  -.  bts  piesence  in  Asia,  when  be  conducted  tbe 
war  with  Mithradates,  was  no  less  a  relief  to  tbe  prov* 
inees  from  the  tyranny  of  tbeir  govemois,  than  it  was 
their  protection  from  tbe  anna  of  the  enemy.  It  is 
true  that  wounded  vanity  led  bim,  after  bia  rettirn  from 
Asia,  to  unite  himself,  for  a  time,  with  aome  unworthy 
associates ;  and  this  connexion,  as  it  ultimately  led  to 
all  the  miafortunea,  so  did  it  immediately  tempt  him 
to  the  worat  faolta  of  his  political  life,  and  involved 
hin  in  a  career  of  difficulty,  mortification,  aiKl  abajne. 
But  after  this  disgraceful  fall,  he  again  returned  to  bia 
natural  eUtion,  and  waa  univeraally  regarded  aa  the  fit 
protector  of  the  laws  and  liberty  of  bia  country,  whan 
they  were  threatened  by  Coasr's  rebellion.  In  the 
conduct  of  the  civil  wsr  be  showed  aomelhing  of 
weakness  and  vacillation ;  but  bis  abilities,  though 
eoDeiderable.  were  far  from  equal  to  those  of  his  ad 
veraaty ;  and  bia  inferiority  waa  moat  seen  in  that  want 
of  atMdineaa  in  tba  puranit  of  hia  own  plans,  which 
ctosad  him  to  abandon  a  aysten  already  aanctionad 
by  sueeess,  and  to  persuade  bimaelf  that  he  migh* 
yield  with  propriety  to  the  ill-judged  impatience  of  hi* 
followera  for  battle.  Hia  death  ia  one  of  tbe  few  tra- 
gical eventa  of  thoae  timea  which  may  be  regarded 
with  unmixed  compassion.  It  waa  not  accompanied, 
like  that  of  Cato  and  Brataa,  with  tbe  rashneea  and 
despair  of  auieide ;  nor  ean  it  be  regarded,  like  that 
of  Casar,  aa  tbe  punishment  of  crimes,  unlawfully  in- 
flicted, indeed,  yet  anSbied  deeervedly.  With  a  cims- . 
acter  of  rare  parity  and  tmdemeas  in  all  his  domestic 
relationa,  he  was  slaughtered  before  tbe  eyea  of  his 
wife  and  eon ;  while  flying  from  tbe  rain  of  a  most 
joat  eanae,  be  vraa  murdered  by  tboaa  whoaa  klofzieaa 
be  was  entitled  to  claim.  Hia  virtues  have  not  been 
transmitted  to  posterity  with  tbeir  deserved  fame ;  and 
while  the  violent  republican  writera  have  exalted  tbe 
memory  of  Cato  and  Brutus,  Pompey's  many  and  rare 
merita  nave  been  forgotten  in  the  faulta  of  tne  Trium* 
virate,  and  in  Uie  weakneaa  of  temper  which  he  dis- 
played in  the  conduct  of  his  last  campaign.  (£n- 
cwl  Metropni.,  div.  3,  vol.  S,  p.  36S.>— V.  Cnema, 
elder  eon  of  Pompey  the  Great,  waa  sent  by  his  fa- 
ther into  Aria,  at  tbe  commencement  of  tbe  civil  war^ 
to  raise  a  large  naval  and  land  force  from  all  the  prov- 
inces of  the  EaaL  After  the  death  of  hu  parent  be 
passed  into  Spain,  where  tvro  lieutenants  of  Pompey 
nsd  reunited  some  of  the  ecattered  remnanu  of  the 
republican  army.  His  party  aoon  became  powerful, 
aiid  he  saw  himself  in  a  few  months  at  tba  head  of 
thirteen  I^ons,  and  in  poasession  of  a  considerable 
fleet.  Caaar,  finding  that  he  must  act  in  person  against 
bim,  left  Rome  for  the  Spanirii  peninsula,  and,  by  a 
■eriea  of  bold  manceuvres,  compelled  the  son  of  Pom-, 
pey  to  rngsge  in  battle  in  Uie  plain  of  Monda  (45 
B.C.).  Tbia  action,  the  last  that  waa  fouj^t  between 
the  Pompeien  party  and  Caaar,  tanninated,  after  the 
oMMt  deapirste  eflone,  in  favour  of  the  latter;  and  Um 
son  of  Pompey,  having  been  wounded  in  the  fight,  waa 
alain  in  endeavourit^  to  make  bta  escape.  {Auet., 
BeU.Hitp.  —  Afpum,BtU.  Cir,  S,  87,  Mff.)  — VI. 
Sextua,  second  son  of  Pompey  tbe  Great,  and  aur- 
named  sometimes,  for  diatinotion*  sake,  Pompey  the 
Younger,  is  celebtsted  m  Roman  biatofy  for  toe  part 
that  he  played  after  Ibe  death  of  Caaar,  and  for  the  n> 
sistanee  which  he  made  to  Antony  and  Oetaviua.  At- 
ter  tba  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  proceeded,  with  aonie 
aeoatora,  to  rejoin  bia  father  in  Pamphylia ;  but,  heariiM 
of  the  letter's  death,  be  fled  to  Cyprus,  tbence  to  K> 
rica,  and  fimdly  to  Spain,  where  he  joined  his  brothei 
Cneiua  irith  a  few  veaaela.  tint  diaaatioas  baUle  of 
Munde,  however,  again  compelled  bin  to  fly ;  bnt  hi 
found  himself,  after  aome  lapse  of  time,  at  Ute  head  o( 
a  considerable  force,  composed  oS  tbe  remnanls  of  thr 
army  at  Monde,  and  he  succeeded  in  defeating  twt  * 
IteutenanU  of  Csnar.  After  Ibe  death  of  tbe  Utie^ 
Ssxtoa  Fomp^  applied  lo  the  Roman  J"*^ 
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Mtftation  of  hi*  fftthn'i  propwty-  Antony  mpportml 
kis  daioi,  uid  Saztu,  wiwoat  oMaining  pnciaely  whu 
ht  Mlicitwl,  tlill  Nraifad  w  ui  ndemnitj  ft  bise  nun 
of  BHBc;  friND  ibe  puUie  tnuur^f  ind  wiUi  it  tna  title 
ri  commindw  of  tbe  sms.  In  pUec,  however,  of 
gnag  to  Roma  to  enjoy  hi*  sueceta,  ha  got  tt^etber 
all  the  veueli  be  eouid  fiod  in  the  harbours  of  Spain 
inJ  Oaul,  and,  aa  aoon  aa  ha  aaw  tbe  aecond  Iriuro- 
Tirata  formed,  he  made  faimacif  master  of  Sicilr,  and 
faimd  orer  OcUvioa  the  battle  of  Sqrlla.  While  pn>- 
■eription  was  raging  at  Rone,  Saztas  opened  an  aaj- 
Imn  for  tbe  fogitivea,  and  promiaed  to  any  one  who 
dwald  save  the  life  of  a  proscribed  peraon  twice  aa 
much  as  the  tnumnrs  offered  for  bis  bead.  Many  were 
aaved  in  conaeoaeDce  by  bis  generous  eaie.  At  tbe 
eame  time,  hia  fleet  ioeiMaed  to  ae  large  a  aiie  in  die 
HediterraneaD  as  to  inteieopt  tbe  eappTica  <rf  graio  in- 
tended Ibr  tbe  KoBian  capital,  and  um  people,  dread- 
ing a  fsmine,  compelled  Antony  and  Octarioa  to  ne> 

SQtiau  for  a  peace  with  the  son  of  Pomp^.  Sextos 
amended  nothing  leas  than  to  be  admitted  into  tbe 
triumvirate  at  tbe  expanaa  of  Lepidus,  who  was  to  be 
displsced ;  and  be  would,  iit  all  likelihood,  have  ob- 
Uined  what  he  aougfat,  bad  not  his  friends  compelled 
Um  to  beaten  tbe  conclusion  of  tbe  alliance.  As  it 
waa,  however,  the  terma  egraed  opoa  were  extremely 
fevomaMo  to  Saxtva.  SieUy,  Sardinia,  Coreica,  aod 
Acbaia  were  given  him  ;  be  waa  promised  the  consul- 
ship for  the  ensuing  year,  and  tbe  proscribed  peraone 
whom  he  bad  aaved  were  erased  mm  tbe  fatal  list. 
The  peace,  howorar,  proved  a  hoUow  one.  Hostilities 
aoon  commenced  snew,  and  Octavioe  encoonterod  tvro 
defeata,  oim  thran^  bia  Uentenint  CalviMoa,  and  an- 
other in  person.  Two  yeara  after,  howarcr.  having 
repaired  his  loeaea,  be  |Hroved  more  sacceasfol.  Agrip- 
pa,  his  lieutenant,  gained  an  important  advantage  over 
tbe  fleet  of  Pompey  off  Myln,  on  the  coaat  of  Sicily, 
tod  afterward  a  deciaive  victory  between  Mylc  and 
Nanlocbna.  Saxtoa,  now  without  reeoorces,  fled  with 
nrteen  vtMela  lo  iUli,  wheio  be  exdtad  new  traoUea ; 
hut,  at  the  end  of  a  bw  monllie,  be  fell  into  tbe  hands 
of  Antony's  lientenanto,  who  put  him  to  death  B.C. 
35.  In  ailaston  to  bis  great  naval  power.  Sextos  Pom- 
pay  Died  to  style  himself'*  the  son  of  Neptune"  {Ne^- 
tumuM.'- Harat.  Epod.,  9,  7.  —  MiUek.,  ad  loe. — 
DwCoM*.,  48,  l9.~Vea.  Pten.,i,n.—FU>r.,^ 
9.— P/«l..  VU.  Ant.—Apfiuh  Bdt.  Cm.,  t,  lOS.— 
U.  a.,  4.  84,  &o.) 

PonriLo,  a  city  of  Hiapatda  Tteaconmni,  in  the 
territory  of  tbe  Vaacooea,  now  Pamftlmm.  (Pftn., 
1.  S.-~8tra.,  161.) 

PoHniJve  Ndms,  the  aeeond  king  of  Rone.  (  Ftd. 
Mama.) 

Poaromva,  I.  Atticoe.  {Vid.  Atttetia.>— II.  Mela. 
(VU.  Mela.)— III.  Featua.  (Fid.  Festns.)— IV.  An- 
dionieus,  a  native  of  Syria,  and  a  follower  of  tbe  Epi- 
snean  sect.  He  poraued,  at  Rome,  tbe  profession  of 
a  ^raDunarian,  but  hia  attachment  to  phi)oso|^icBl  par- 
salts  prevented  him  from  being  very  useful  as  a  pbilo- 
It^cal  instrncter.  He  wss  a  contemporary  of  M.  An- 
tonios  Gniuho,  wbb  was  one  of  Cicero's  instraetera. '. 
Finding  th»  latter  grammsrian,  aa  well  aa  othw*  of 
inferior  note,  prefefm  to  himed^  bo  retired  to  Cum«, 
when  bo  livea  in  great  poverty,  and  eompoeed  eeveral 
vNM-ka.  These  were  pnUtabed  by  Orbiliua  after  the 
death  of  Andronicaa.  (Swiam.,  it  IlUutr.  Gram., 
9.>— V.  Mercelina,  a  Letin  grammsrian  in  tbe  time 
of  Tibniua.  Suetonius  describes  bim  as  a  most  troub- 
kaome  ezaetor  of  correctnaea  in  LMin  s^le.  He  oo- 
easionally  pleaded  eanaea,  and  ia  aaid  to  have  been 
originally  a  pugUisL  (AtetoN.,  ^.Kfautr.  Oram., 
tS.) — VI.  Secnndas,  a  Roman  tragic  poet,  who  flour^ 
iahed  ia  tbe  middle  'of  tbe  firat  century  of  our  era,  and 
died  60  A.D..  after  having  held  tbe  office  of  consnl. 
Hia  wnka  are  toat  He  ia  said  to  have  been  more  le- 
Maikable  fiir  eloqoenee  and  bfilUaney  aa  awritw,  than 
11  IB 


for  tragic  spirit  {Dial,  ie  ceua.  eon*,  cfsf.,  13. — Ltp- 
aw,  ad  Tec.,  Amm.,ll,  13.— AUr,  GtwekSmL  Lu. 

t88.) — VII.  Soxtaa,aRoimnla«y«E,wheB^tusle 
v«  lived  in  the  time  of  HedriaR  and  Antonm^u. 
He  atuioed  to  hi^  npntatioa  aa  •Jtinitt  aid  mate 
several  w«ka  on  Taristmidenea.  (AW,  Gcack.  SSm. 
LU.,  p.  749.) 

PoHrrlNA  Palvdbb.  Fid.  Pootinm  Piledcs. 
PoktIa,  now  Peuo,  an  ialaad  off  the  eosat  of  I*. 
tjom,  snd  sooth  of  the  pnoMntoay  irf  Cncn.  Ac- 
cording to  Livy  (9,  88),  it  fecetved  a  Roewa  cdsD; 
A.U.C.  441,  snd  it  obuined  tbe  tbenka  of  the  Romn 
senate  in  the  second  Panic  vnr.  It  beearas  liter- 
ward  tbe  spot  to  which  tbe  victims  ti  Tibentu  uA 
Caligula  were  secretly  conveyed,  to  be  aftcnnid  d»- 
snatebad,  tw  dodbied  to  a  perpetual  exile.  {Smt., 
m,  •4.*'Jd.,  CW.,  16.)  AiMM«  tbeae  Hcbbt 
numbered  many  Christian  martyrs.  (Craawf**  ilat. 
ItM^,  vol.  S,  p^  13&.) 

rowtivM,  PoHXviit^  or  *P(»FTfw«  Pilddii,  i 
marshy  tract  of  country  in  tbe  territory  of  the  Voitn, 
deriving  ite  appellaticm  from  tbe  town  of  Sucms  Po- 
metia,  in  whoae  vicinity  it  waa  aitoate.   Thfse  fm 
are  occaaioned  by  tbe  qnantity  of  vrater  eairied  inu 
the  plain  bj  mmberleea  atreems  which  riss  at  tbe  bot 
of  me  adjacent  moantatns,  and,  for  waatof  a  infficieet 
declivity,  creep  ^uggiahly  over  tlw  level  ^aee,  sad 
aometimea  stagnate  in  pools,  or  loae  ibeauelves  in  iW 
sands-   Two  river*  principally  contribuied  to  ihe  fer- 
mation  of  these  mersbee,  the  Ufens      VfaUi,  tod 
the  NvmphBU*  or  Ninfo.   The  Aat  and  swampy  inci 
qiread  to  tbe  foot  of  the  Volacian  moQntaina,  m  t» 
end  an  nteat  of  eight  milea  m  bfoadtb  and  ^y  in 
length  with  nod  and  infeetiea.    Wo  are  intoneet  br 
Macianna,  an  ancient  writer  qooted  by  Ptinf,  tint 
there  were  at  one  time  no  lees  than  twoity-thiee  cities 
to  be  found  in  this  district  (3, 0).    Cooseqonlly,  it  ii 
to  be  inferred  that  formerly  theae  manhesdid  not  ex- 
iat,  or  that  they  were  confined  to  a  moch  amallw  qieet 
of  ground.    That  it  wee  oiluvaled  araean  ckariy 
tna  Livy  (S,  S4) ;  and  wa  m  told  by  the  same  his- 
torian that  the  Pomptinua  ager  was  once  partiooed 
out  io  the  Roman  people  (6^  >I)-    Indeed,  it  b  evi- 
dent that  tbe  waters  must  bive  been  grada^  increaa* 
ing  ^m  the  decline  of  the  Romaa  entire,  until  th« 
succesaful  exertions  made  by  fte  Rewso  nontilb  ar- 
rested tbeir  baneM  progress.   Wbia  <lw  distiiel  waa 
occnpied  by  flonrishtng  cities,  and  an  active  and  in- 
dustriooe  population  was  ever  ready  to  dwdt  tha 
inereaee  of  stagnation,  it  m^fltt  eaaily  be  kept  n- 
der;  but  after  the  ambition  of  Rome  and  tta*  lys- 
tem  of  unireraal  dominion  bad  tendered  this  tract  of 
country  desolata,  these  wsetee  and  fena  natonllr  in- 
ereaaed,  and,  in  process  of  tine,  gained  •»  mti 
gioand  as  to  lender  any  attempt  to  leme^  die  ari 
only  temporary  and  tneffioient.    It  ia  auiyosed  AM, 
when  Appius  Ctaodioa  eonatracted  the  nad  nHnd 
after  him,  be  made  tbe  firat  atten^  to  dma  Assi 
marshes  ;  bat  this  is  not  certain,  as  no  waA  «eik  it 
mentioned  in  tbe  accoonta  we  have  of  the  tema- 
tion  of  this  Roman  way.    (Ltpy.  9,  S9.)  Botsbaai 
one  hundred  and  thirty  yeara  aflier,  there  ia  a  pssi- 
tive  rfiUcment  of  that  o4gaet  harring  been  P*b^  ^ 
feeted  by  dto  coneol  Com.  Otlngns.   [Ln.,  ^ptU 
48.)   Jolius  GBsar  ia  aaid  to  have  nttaodcd  to  divert 
tbe  course  of  the  Tiber  fmn  Oetta,  and  cany  it  thiw^ 
these  marshes  to  Tecraeitia ;  bat  the  plan  pnished  wn 
him,  and  gave  way  to  the  more  tnoderaie  bat  man 
practicable  one  of  A^gustaa.    Thie  enperor  eedeav 
onred  to  cany  off  tin  anperflooaa  waters  fay  opeeiiii 
a  canal  tSX  along  tbe  Via  Appia,  fntm  Ponn  Appii 
to  the  grove  of  rennia.   It  was  cnatomuy  to  em- 
bark on  the  oanal  in  the  ni^tttme,  ae  Strsbo  rv 
latea  and  Horace  practiaed,  beeaiiB«  the  vapsois  tbat 
arise  bom  these  swampa  are  leoa  noxioaii  in  the  cool 
of  the  iri^t  than  in  tbe  beat  of  tba  day.  Tbia  canal 
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MB  iflouiiu,  Ktid  ia  called  Cavata.  These  murahea 
mm  nerieeted  %hw  the  tine  of  Augustus  until  the 
nfgm  ofNemi  ttxl  Tnjan,  tha  litter  of  whom  dntoed 
iba  eountiy  from  IVeponti  and  Temcina,  ■t>d  restored 
the  Appuu  Way,  which  the  neglect  of  ibe  marshes 
in  the  previous  reigns  bad  rendered  nearly  impaaaable. 
Doritig  the  convulaions  of  the  following  cencnriea,  the 
■narabes  were  again  overflowed,  until  again  drained 
in  the  reign  of  Thoodoric,  bj  Cttciliua  Decius,  a  pub- 
tic-spiht^  individual,  «td  epparenlly  with  good  effect. 
(Cunod.,  2,  Bpisl.  32  and  83.)  They  were  never, 
bowever,  completely  etbsasted  of  tbeir  water  until  the 

□tifieate  of  Pius  v  1.,  although  many  freeeding  popes 
made  the  experiment  During  the  French  inra- 
tion,  however,  iho  precnutiona  necessary  to  keep  open 
the  canals  of  eommunieation  were  neslected,  and  the 
waters  again  began  to  atagnate.  TRieee  marahea, 
iberefore,  are  again  fonnidahle  at  the  present  day,  and, 
thoaA  contnctfld  in  their  Itmita.  still  eonupt  Ute  al- 
mospbers  for  many  miles  iroutKl.  {Crttvur'a  Ane. 
Ita^,  vol  3,  p.  96,^;.) 

PoNTloa,  an  able  coiUDiander  of  the  Satnnites,  who 
Entrapped  the  Roman  army  in  the  defile  of  Samnium 
called  the  <*Caudiae  Forks"  {Furea  Caudijue),  and 
compelled  them  to  pass  under  the  yoke.  {Uv.,  9,  9, 
Mtqq.)  Ha  was  ■(terward  defeated  in  bis  turn,  and 
aamacted  to  the  same  ignominy  by  the  Rjotnans. 
iLh..  «,  IS.) 

PoiiTDS,  I.  a  country  of  Aaia  Minor.  TUs  name 
implies  a  political  rather  than  a  geographicol  division 
of  territory  :  havingbeen  applied,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  coast  of  the  Chuine,  situated  between  the  Col- 
ebiin  territory  and  the  river  Halya,  it  was,  io  procMs 
of  time,  eitended  to  the  moantainoos  districts  virhiefa 
lie  towards  Csppadocia  and  Armenia  ;  and  it  even,  at 
one  time,  included  Paphlagonia  and  part  of  Bithynia. 
The  denomination  itself  was  unknown  to  Herodotns, 
who  always  designated  this  part  of  Asia  by  referring 
to  the  particular  tribes  who  inhabited  it,  and  who  then 
anjt^ed  a  separate  political  existence,  thoagh  tributa- 
ry to  the  Peraias  empire.  Xenophon  alao  appears  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  it,  ainca  be  idberoa  always  to 
tha  same  local  distinctions  of  nationa  and  tribes  nsed 
hy  Herodotus ;  such  as  the  Chslybes,  Tibareni,  Mo- 
ajmceci,  &.e.  It  waa  not  till  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander that  tha  Pontine  dynasty  makes  any  figure  in 
history ;  and  an  account  of  it  will  be  found  under  the 
article  Milhnidales. — After  the  overthrow  of  Mithra- 
datea  tha  Great,  Ponmy  annazad  the  greater  part  of 
Foatna  to  Bithynia,  and  the  rest  ha  assigned  to  Deio- 
tama,  tetrarch  of  Galatia,  and  a  zealous  ally  of  Rome; 
a  small  portion  of  Paphlagonia  being  reserved  for  some 
native  cniefa  of  that  country.  {Strati.,  641,  tegq. — 
Appian,  Bell.  Mitkrad.,  c.  114.)  During  the  civil 
vtara  waged  by  Casar  and  Pompey,  Phamaces  made 
■n  attempt  to  recover  hia  bereaitaiy  domintons,  and 
soeceaded  In  taking  Sinope,  Amiaoa,-  artd  some  other 
towns  of  Pootua.  But  Julius  Ctesar,  afler  the  defeat 
and  dcaUi  of  Pompey,  marched  into  Pontus,  and,  en* 
countering  the  army  of  Phamaces  near  the  city  of 
Zela,  gained  a  complete  victory ;  the  facility  with ' 
I  which  It  was  obtained  being  expressed  by  the  victor 
in  those  celebrated  wwds,"  Feat.  Fidi,  Kin."  {SHrt., 
Bdl.  Ala.,  c.  72.— Pftit,  Fil.  Cat.—Swlm.,  Vii. 
Jul.,  c.  87.— Du  Can.,  48,  47.)  After  hia  defeat, 
Phamaces  retired  to  tha  Bo^nrus,  where  he  was  slain 
by  some  of  his  own  followers.  (Appian,  Bell.  Mithr., 
ISO. — Dio  Catt.,  I.  e.)  He  left  a  son  named  Dsrius, 
who  waa  made  king  of  Pontns  for  a  short  lime  fay 
Anton^^,  but  be  war  soon  deposed,  and  Polemo,  son 
of  Zeno  of  Apamea,  waaappointed  in  bis  stead.  This 
person,  who  had  the  art  to  ingratiate  Umsalf  alike  with 
Anuroy,  Aoguslna,  and  Agnpps,  was  made  king  of 
Iba  aastem  portion  of  Pontus,  named  from  him  Pele- 
■uniacna.  Polemo  was  slain  in  an  expedition  against 
aooM  baitiaiianB  of  Sindiee,  -eai  tba  Paha  Maotta : 


but  his  widow,  Pythodorts,  waa  reigning  in  his  ataad 
at  the  time  that  Strabo  wrote  bis  Geography.  (StriA., 
666,  678.— iXo  Cots.,  63,  88.— /d.,  54,  34.)— Ptole* 
my  divides  Pontoa  into  three  districts,  which  he  tennt 
Oaiatieus,  Cappadoeieut,  and  Potemoniaeiu ;  and, 
under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  the  two  former  were 
included  nnder  the  name  of  Helenoponhtt,  derived 
from  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantino,  aa  they  bad 
been  usually  comprehended  before  by  the  Romanc 
themaelvea  under  that  of  Pontica  Prima.  (Dio  Ca*»^ 
61,  2.— Swftwi.,  Yit.  yer.,  18.— P(oi.,  p.  186.— 
(in.,  Novell.,  88, 1.) — Pontus  waa  chieiBy  a  moonuia 
ouB  country,  especially  tovrards  the  northeast  fronttet. 
Here  we  have  some  of  tha  higfieat  table-land  in  Aaia, 
whence  flow  the  great  streams  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  the  Araxes  and  Pbasis.  The  climate  was  con- 
sequently extremely  bleak  and  severe,  the  soil  rugged 
and  barren,  and  the  different  tribes  scattered  over  ita 
surface  wild  and  savage  to  tha  last  degree.  (Xm., 
Anab.,  S,  4. —  Sltah.,  648,  teq.)  But  the  western 
portion  of  the  country,  around  ine  Halys,  and  the  val- 
teye  of  the  Thermodon  and  Iris,  were  rich  and  fertile, 
and  abounded  in  produce  of  every  kind,  and  fumirhed 
the  finest  flocks  and  herds.  There  were  also  mines 
of  salt,  iron,  and  roek  crystal ;  snd  the  coast  exhibited 
aom«  lane  and  floorisfat^  Cireek  eitiea,  possessed  of 
good  harboura,  and  having  an  axlensiva  traffic  with 
the  (rther  parts  of  the  Euxme,  the  Hellespont,  and  the 
JEgcan.    {Cramer't  Aaia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  366, 

PoNTOa  EcxiHVS,  the  ancient  name  for  the  Black 
Sea.  According  to  the  common  opinion,  its  earliest 
name  was  'kSevoc  ("  inhupitabW),  in  allusion  to  the 
character  of  tha  nationa  along  its  shores  ;  and  this  ap- 
pellation was  changed  to  Ei^eivof  hoapitahU"), 
when  Grecian  colonies  had  settled  on  these  same 
coasts,  and  had  inifodnced  tha  usages  of  civilized  life. 
Some  Biblical  commontstoTs,  however,  think  they  dis- 
cover the  name  tf  Euxine,  or  rather  'A^rvof,  in  tba 
Scripture  term  Atehktnax.  (RoeenmUler,  SchoL  m 
Genet.,  10, 8.)— The  Pontns  Enzinas  is  now  probid)^ 
in  the  same  state  that  it  vras  in  tba  esrltast  blatono 
age;  the  western  part  is  shallow,  but  the  eastern, 
vrhich  ia  very  deep,  has  been  attempted  to  be  fathom- 
ed in  some  places  withont  success.  The  wsler  of 
that  sea  la,  in  many  places,  aa  fresh  as  that  of  the 
rivers  which  flow  mto  It.  The  evapmtion  of  the 
fresh  water  facilitstea  the  formation  of  ice,  which  is 
not  uncommon ;  the  congelation  ia  thus  oecasionad 
the  freahnass  of  tha  water,  and  that  laign  sea  ia  aome 
times  frozen  to  a  conaiderabladiBtaneo  from  theahoia. 
— The  Pontus  Euzinus  is  nothing  more  than  a  vast 
laks  ;  it  bears  all  the  marks  of  one  ;  flowa,  Uke  those 
in  North  America,  through  a  kmd  of  river,  which  forma 
at  first  the  narrow  channel  of  ConsUntinople,  or  Thrm- 
cian  BosDorus  ;  it  then  asaumea  the  appearance  of  a 
amall  lake,  called  the  PrspoBlfa,  or  Sea  of  Marmara, 
passes  lowarda  the  aenthwaat,  and  takaa  anew  the 
form  of  a  larce  river,  which  baa  bean  tamed  the  Hel- 
lespont, or  Dmrdanellea.  These  channels  resemble 
many  other  outleta  of  lakes  ;  the  great  body  of  water 
that  flows  thronch  so  narrow  an  opening  need  not  ex- 
cite wonder,  altboDgb  it  haa  given  riaa  to  various  hy- 
potheses. {Vid.  Maditcnaneuni  Bfaie.— JKoAt-Bma, 
Geogr-.TvU.  6,  p.  121,  Am.  ed.) 

PoFiLitrs.  I.  M.  PopiliuB  Lnnas,  waa  consul  B.C. 
356,  and  in  *>at  same  year  defeated  the  Tiburtine^ 
who  had  made  a  nocturnal  incursion  into  tba  Roman 
tenitory,  and  had  advanced  to  the  city  gales.  (Lit., 
7,  13.)  At  a  subsequent  period  he  accused  C.  tici» 
ius  Stolo  under  his  own  law,  and  e&eted  his  condem- 
nation. {Za9.,  7,  le.)  He  obtained  tht>  conaalship 
a  second  time,  B.C.  888  ;  and  a  third  time,  B.C.  S47, 
in  which  year  he  deTealad  the  Gaola,  who  had  made  ao 
imption  into  the  Latin  temlory,  and  obuined  for  thta 
a  triumph.  {lAv.,  7,  83,  teq.)  Two  years  aflar  thit 
ha  waa  chosen  coumI  for  tha  fonrtb  ^i*"*-^  (.Liv-*  7 
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10  )  H«  it  nH  to  baT«  bMn  U»  fintof  lb*  PopiUsn 
Cuul)  that  bora  the  ■umum  of  Lbiim.  and  ihia  appel- 
tttkn  ia  aaid  to  have  been  obuined  aa  ToDowa.  Being 
at  one  time  prieat  of  Carment*  (FImmm  CamuKlelit), 
awl  coodactinB  a  pabtic  aacrific*  ia  hia  sacerdotal  robe, 
or  lana,  iDtelligcDce  was  bnnght  bin  Uwt  s  aeditiwi 
bad  bioken  out  among  the  eominoiM ;  he  buteoed  to 
the  pabltc  asaenbly  arrayed  in  hia  Uuit,  tad  qaelled 
ibf  tumaU  by  hia  authority  anda>)oat»c«.  {Cietro, 
Brut.,  U.>--n.  M.  Popiltna  I^nsa,  was  consul  173 
B.C.  Having  marched  of  his  own  accord,  during  the 
war  witb  ihe  Liguriana,  into  the  territory  of  the  Sa- 
lelltates,  who  had  committed  no  aort  of  hostility  agaioat 
the  Romana,  and  coming  to  an  engagement  with 
tbem,  he  obtaiiwd  ■  complete  Tietwy,  ido  wld  thoae 
who  bad  mirnTcd  Uw  battle  into  sbmy.  The  smale 
tmmadiatflty  paaaed  a  decree,  ordering  him  to  restore 
the  money  woich  he  bad  receired  from  the  sale  of  the 
Satelliates,  to  aet  the  lattef  at  liberty,  give  them  back 
iheir  effects  and  arroa,  and  immediately  to  quit  the 
province.  Popilioa,  however,  diaobeyrd  this  maodtte ; 
and  yet,  DOtwithatutding  this  open  contumacy,  be  pro- 
cewfed  to  Rome,  inveighed  aevcrely  against  the  as- 
sembled senate,  and  then  retomed  to  bis  province. 
Being  afterward  accooed  for  this  outrage  against  the 
laws,  he  was  sheltered  from  punishment  by  the  in* 
fluence  of  bis  brother.  {Vid.  Popilius  III.)  Heafler- 
ward  accompanied  the  consul  Philippua  to  Macedonia 
aa  military  tribune,  B.C.  169.  (Lie.,  40,  43.— /d., 
41.  14,  <ef  .— Id.,  4S.  7,  tw.^U.,  44,  C. 
Popilius  Lanas,  brother  of  toe  preceding,  attained  to 
the  conaulahip  B.C.  173.  and  only  signaTised  hia  ad- 
ministration of  that  office  by  hia  inlrigaes  in  favour  of 
hia  brother  vfhen  charged  with  official  oiisconduct. 
(  VU.  Popilius  II.)  Not  long  after  this  he  was  sent,  with 
two  otbei  senators,  to  Egypt,  on  account  of  the  difler- 
tnceo  subsisting  between  ()\«^tn  and  Ptolemy  Eu- 
ergetOB  on  the  one  band,  and  AntioAue  Epiphanee  on 
Ihe  other.  Aniiochue  was  at  the  ^tes  of  Aleiandres, 
and  preparing  to  lay  aiege  to  the  city  when  the  Roman 
deputies  arrived.  The  decree  of  the  senate,  which 
heycommvnicated  to  him,  was  to  the  following  effect : 
•bat  Antiochns  ^uld  make  peace  with  Ptolemy  and 
retire  from  Egypt ;  but,  AnUochua  wishing  to  elude  it 
by  enaive  BDawen,  P^line  han^tih  drew  a  circle 
round  bim  in  the  eaiid  with  a  rod  which  be  held  in  hia 
band,  and  ordered  the  nonaich  to  give  bim  an  anawer 
lo  carry  home  to  the  senate  before  he  sUrred  out  of 
the  circle  which  bad  juet  been  traced.  The  king  was 
struck  with  astoatshment,  but,  after  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, promised  to  obey,  and  accenlingly  evacuated 
Egypt.  (X«e.,41,18.— JU.,4l,9,Mff.— M.,44,19, 
eeyf.— /i.,  4ft,  10.— F«a.  Paien.,  1%  10.— Juttitt, 
34,  3.) — IV.  A  tribune,  who  commanded  tbe  party 
which  slew  Cicero.  It  is  said  that  the  orator  bad 
defended  him  at  one  time  against  a  charge  of  parri- 
cide. This,  however,  some  regard  as  a  pore  inven- 
tion of  tbe  later  grammariatia,  who  aou^  for  Iwilliant 
themea  on  which  to  declaim.  {Snue.  Rktt.,  S,  een- 
frvv.  17.) 

PoPUC5LA.     Vid.  POBLICOLA. 

Poffsa  SiBiNA,  I.  daughter  of  I*opp«aa  Sabinua, 
and  wife  of  T.  Olliua.  She  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Claudiua,  and  vras  the  most  beautiful  woman 
of  her  time,  but  disgraced  herself  her  scandalous 
■leeeacB.  Meaaalina,  having  become  /nloaa  of  her, 
eonmelled  her  to  destroy  herself.  [Tadt.,  Am  ,  11, 
».~2d.  tft..  11,  4.— Id.  a.,  13,  46.WI-  Daaghtar  of 
the  preceding,  inherited  all  her  mother'a  beauty  and 
frailty.  Her  father  waa  T.  Ollius,  who  had  been  in* 
volved  in  the  disgrace  of  Sejanus,  aad  she  preferred 
to  his  name,  therefore,  that  of  her  matemal  grandfa- 
ther Popperua  Sabinus,  who  had  borne  the  consulship, 
and  bad  beco  graced  witb  the  insignia  of  a  iriumiA. 
(T»at.t  Anm.,  18, 4S.)  Tbe  young  Pa|^a  united  in 
hamir  awy  atlnetion  of  wealth,  beauty  and  noble 


birth.   She  poaacsaad  all  thtnga,  in  fine,  to  bcrnm  Utr 
words  of  I'acitua,  ejtcept  a  virteotie  bean.   {"  Htic 
multeii  cunaa  cite  fuert,  pr«Uer  JunumtiM  ammamT 
7'mU.,  I.  c.)    She  wee  first  married  to  Rufoi  Griapt 
nuB,  prefect  of  tbe  pmtMiau  coborU  uodcr  Clandiu. 
and  bora  him  a  dai^blcr;  but,  baving  been  sedoctd 
by  Otho,  she  left  her  husband  eiid  lived  with  the  lat- 
ter,   ^'ero  wsa  now  on  the  Um  oc,  and  Olbo  was  lbs 
compsniott  of  his  debaucheries.    Either  tlmogh  vaei> 
ty  or  indiscretion,  tbe  cbatms  of  Poppsea  were  mads 
a  coustant  ibenie  of  eulogium  by  Otho  in  tbe  prescace 
of  the  emperor,  unu)  tbe  curiosity  of  the  laUer  wis 
excited,  and  ha  became  desirous  of  beholding  ber.  His 
IwentMua  i^int  soon  acknowledged  the  power  of  bar 
cbanna,  and  the  air  of  modest  reserve  aaeumed  by  tbis 
artful  and  abandMied  woman  only  drew  hina  the  noia 
effectually  iiito  ber  toUa.    Olho  wee  put  out  of  dtv 
way  by  being  aeni  to  Lusitania  with  the  tide  of  fsv- 
emor ;  and  Poppsa  now  obtained  over  tbe  empcitr 
such  an  trresiatible  ascendancy,  that  be  no  longer  Lis- 
tened lo  tbe  admouitiona  of  Seya^  or  to  the  temae- 
strancea  of  Burrhua.   Having  beraalf  violated  aU  ibs 
bonda  of  chastity  and  eoniwbial  (aith,  the  BHtrcai  ef 
tbe  emperor  wistted  to  become  hia  wife ;  but,  a*  abe 
could  not  hope  to  see  the  Empress  OcUviaYcpodiated 
while  Agrippina  lived,  she  employed  every  an  of  in- 
trigue sod  filsebood  upon  tbe  mind  of  her  parsmqar, 
with  tbe  view  of  ezeittug  suspicion  sgainet  lus  ooitacr, 
sod  thereto  P*^"?  ^       ^  ^>**       of  pairicide 
which  has  left  ao  indelible  a  ataia  opon  hia  cnraeier. 
After  the  destruction  of  Agrippina,  Nero  divorced  Oc- 
uvia,  and  tbe  unprincipled  Popptta  was  raised  to  At 
tfarone.    I'be  schemes  of  this  wicked  woman  did  not, 
however,  end  here.    Fearful  lest  tbe  mild  virtues  ol 
Octavia  might  cauae  a  return  of  affection  on  tbe  part 
of  Nero,  she  procured  her  baniaiuneot  £rcm  Roate,  oo 
false  tesiiaiony  of  adulieroue  eoodua;  aad  whea, 
lUrough  fear  of  an  inanirectioa  of  tbe  people,  ifaa  em- 
peror was  compelled  to  recall  tbe  daoghlcr  ^  Claadi- 
us,  tbe  artful  Poppu  alarmed  tbe  loia  of  Nero  by 
teUiog  bim  that  bia  former  wife  waa  at  the  ikead  of  a 
numerous  party  in  the  slate,  and  the  nnfiwlonate  Oc- 
Uvia  waa  deprived  of  existence    In  tiie  year  63, 
Poppasa  waa  delivered  of  a  dao^Mr,  an  event  which 
threw  Nero  into  traoapnrta  of  m.  He  named  dm  in- 
fant Claiidia,  and  decreed  lohR  and  ber  laaihH  ike 
title  of  Augusta.   The  ebiU,  however,  tbe  subject  of 
so  many  hopes,  died  at  Ihe  end  of  four  monina,  and 
tbe  grief  of  Nero  was  aa  execsaive  u  had  been  Ids  'yoj 
St  iu  birib.    Poppsa  heraelf  aurvived  ha  oSfpnog 
only  two  yeara,  Iwving  expired  from  a  blow  which  ahe 
received  from  the  foot  of  her  bruial  husband,  iriMD 
many  moniba  advanced  in  her  patfi;nancy,  A.D.  fiS 
On  returning  to  hitoseir,  Nero  waa  the  more  afflicted 
at  her  death,  since  with  her  he  loat  the  only  hope  be 
had  entertained  of  an  heir  to  bia  dominion*.    Her  body 
was  embalmed,  ai>d  placed  in  the  tomb  of  the  Cwan. 
The  emperor  himself  pronounced  her  fonetal  eoJqgy, 
and  not  being  able  to  praise  ber  virtoea,  coetemed 
himaeir,  aa  Tscitua  remarka,  with  anloffixing  bar  beau- 
ty, and  the  favonra  which  fbttuno  bad  heaped  open 
her- — ^No  female  ever  carried  to  a  staler  extaat  tbe 
refinements  and  luxuries  of  the  toUct.    She  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  Roman  lady  that  wore  a  mask 
on  ber  face  when  going  abroad,  in  order  to  |«otect 
ber  complexion  from  the  raya  of  the  aun.  ^Vbenever 
she  maoe  any  excursion  from  Rome,  ebe  waa  ItAlow- 
ed  by  a  train  of  SOO  aaaes,  whoae  milk  fumtiliad  her 
with  a  balfa  for  preserving  the  faimeea  abd  aobneas  41 
her  akin.    She  was  tbe  inventtesa  also  of  a  species  ot 
pommada,  made  of  bread  soaked  ia  asses'  milk,  sod 
laid  over  the  face  at  night.    {Jwatnai,  6,  467.— Aui- 
ger,  SiiAina.,  p.  14-)  —  Otho,  who  never  cesses  ts 
cherish  an  attachment  fot  Popfm*,  caooed  ber  statats- 
which  had  been  thrown  down  with  those  id  N«n,  to 
be  replaced  on  ibeir  pedestals  during  um  short  pened 
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''kit  he  iTM  ia  power.  <7^.,  .^im.,  IS,  45. — U. 
A..  15,  71.— £L  a.,  IS,  40.— U.  it.,  14. 60— iX.  A., 
IA,  S3.— JU.  1^.  16, 6,  &c.) 

VWFMn  Sxriffoe,  the  matsmal  snndfetber  of  the 
Empreaa  Poppea.  Ho  held  under  Tiberius  the  gOT- 
emmcDt  of  Mceiiia,  to  which  were  added  Achatt  and 
Macedonia,  (Teal.,  Am.,  1,  60.)  In  A.J).  26,  lie 
obtained  tne  inaignia  of  a  trhimph  for  ancceeaee  over 
the  Thraeian  tribes.  {Taeit,  Ann.,  4,  46.)  He  also 
attained  to  the  office  i^  consul.  Poppens  died  A.D. 
36.    (TacU.,  Ann.,  e,  39.) 

PorDLonU  (or  Populomdm),  a  fionriihing  city  of 
Etmria,  on  the  coast,  on  a  line  with  Vctalona.  It  waa 
the  naval  anenal  of  the  Etrurians,  and  was  the  only 
considerable  ptsce  wUch  that  nation  fannded  imme- 
diately on  the  eoaat.    Fn  other  inaUneea  they  were 

C evented  from  doing  this  by  the  want  of  commodiona 
Tens,  and  through  their  fear  of  being  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  pirates.  But  the  harbonr  of  Popolooium, 
now  Porta  Baratto,  poasessed  pocoliar  advantages  ;  it 
was  seeura  snd  of  great  extent,  and,  from  its  proximity 
to  the  island  of  Elba,  so  rich  in  metals,  of  tke  highest 
importancef  as  tbe  prodnce  of  the  mines  appears  never 
to  hara  been  ptepwed  for  ase  in  the  aXvoA  iuelf,  hat 
was  alwaya  sent  over  to  Popo Ionium  tot  that  purpoee. 
{AriMtoL,  ie  Mirah.,  p.  1  l!i».—StTtbo,  339.)  Stnbo 
ha*  Bceorately  described  the  site  of  Populonium  from 
personal  inspection  ;  he  tells  ns  that  it  was  placed  <Ht 
a  lofty  cliff  that  ran  out  into  the  sea  like  a  peninsula. 
On  Uie  summit  was  a  tower  for  watching  the  approach 
of  the  tbanny  fish.  Tbe  ical  name  of  tuia  city,  as  we 
may  perceive  fiom  its  mnnefons  coins,  was  Pupluna, 
in  which  a  strong  analogy  exists  with  aome  Etruscan 
nanaee,  each  es  Lona,  and  Vettluna,  and  probably  others 
belonging  to  cities  which  we  know  only  by  their  Latin 
names.  {Jjmxi,  Saggio,  Ac,  vol.  8,  p.  87.  —  Cra- 
mer'a  Ane.  lUly,  vd.  1,  p.  188,  nqq.) 

Poicut  a  danghtor  of  tke  younger  Oato  (Uticentis). 
She  WIS  fint  married  to  Brbnins,  and,  after  his  death, 
to  her  cousin  Brutos.  When  the  latter  had  taken 
part  in  the  conspiracy  against  Cesar,  and  strove  to 
conceal  from  his  wife  the  uneasinw  which  tbe  fatal 
secret  occasioned  him,  Porcia,  bavins  suspected  that 
he  was  revolving  in  mind  some  diflScuit  snd  dangerous 
entfrpriee,  gave  herself  a  severe  wound  in  the  th!^, 
which  she  concealed  from  her  husband,  but  which 
oronght  on  considerable  fever.  Brutus  was  much  af- 
Sicted  on  her  account,  and,  as  he  was  attending  her  in 
tbe  height  of  her  suffering,  she  di^overed  to  him  the 
wound  which  she  had  inflicted  on  her  own  person,  and, 
in  assigning  a  motive  fot  the  deed,  said  that  her  object 
was  to  see  whether  she  wss  proof  against  pain,  and 
whether  she  had  courage  to  share  his  most  hidden  ae- 
ezeu.  The  hatband,  etmck  with  admiration  of  this 
heroic  finpness,  disclosfld  to  her  the  conspiracy  which 
waa  forming.  According  to  one  account,  she  ended 
ber  days,  after  Uw  overthrow  and  death  of  Brutus,  by 
holding  burning  coals  in  ber  mouth  until  she  waa  suf- 
focated. Another  statement,  however,  msde  her  to 
have  died  before  her  hqsbend.  (P/ta.,  Vit.  Bruti.) 
Valerias  Maximus,  however,  aayt  that  she  gave  ber- 
self  the  wound  after  the  secret  had  beoi  imparted  to 
her,  and  on  the  night  afler  the  assassination  of  Caaar. 
(VaI.  Max.,  3,%  16.) 

PobcIa  Ltx,  de  ctvUate,  ordained  that  no  magistrate 
diotild  punish  with  death,  or  scourge  with  rods,  a  Ko- 
msD  citizen  when  condemned,  but  should  allow  him 
the  alternative  of  exile  It  was  brought  forward  by 
M.  Porcias  Leca,  tribune  of  the  commons,  A.IT.C. 
557,  and  was,  in  fact,  only  a  renewal  of  the  Vahrian 
law,  which  had  been,  twice  renewed  previously ;  once 
bT  Valerius  Pnblicols  and  Horstiua  (A.U-C.  305),  and 
again  by  Valerius  Coms  (A.U.C.  463).  The  Porcian 
law  etrengthened  it  by  increasing  the  pen^ty  against 
infraction.  But  even  this  Porcian  law,  the  existence 
of  which  is  attested  by  a  coin  fell  into  neglect,  and  is 


enppoaed,  from  a  passage  in  Aulus  Gelhoa  tlO,  Sj^  ^ 
have  been  laat  revived  by  Sempronioa  GracUHiB.  I 
referred  probabjy  to  tboae  who  bad  been  condemned 
by  a  magistrate  in  the  first  instance,  not  to  such  as 
Iwd  been  cast  in  an  appeal  from  his  aeotmce.  (Am. 
ii!om.  Antij.t  p.  75,  Mf . — Lts.,  10,  O.—SMutf  BtL 
Cat.,  51.) 

PokcIds,  Latro,  s  riletorician,  styled  by  Quintilhu 
(10,  6)  ■>  Imprimia  clmi  wtrntnit  profMcr."  He  a 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  deck 
mation  against  Cicero,  which  has  come  down  to  us 
which  others  ascribe  to  Sallust  or  to  Vibius  Criapuii. 
He  killed  himself  while  labouring  nnder  a  qaanan  . 
ague  (A.U.C.  750.— B.C.  4). 

PoarayiloN,  son  of  Ctelos  and  Terra,  one  of  the 
gianta  who  made  war  againat  Japim,  by  whom,  it, 
eoniuDction  with  Hercules,  he  was  slain.  (ApolUd^ 
1,  6,  i.—Horat.,  Od.,  8,  4.  64.) 

PoiPHTxIos,  a  celebrated  Plolinian  philosopher, 
the  Platonic  school,  a  learned  and  zealous  supporter  ol 
pagan  theoliwv,  and  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  He  was  a  native  of  Tyre,  and  was  bom 
A.D.  S33.  His  father  verv  early  introduced  bim  to 
the  study  of  literature  and  philosophy  ander  lbs  Chris- 
tian preceptor  Origen,  probably  while  tlw  latter  waa 
teaching  at  Cesarea  in  Palestine.  His  juvenile  edo- 
Gstion  was  completed  at  Athens  by  Lonsinua,  whose 
high  reputation  for  learning  and  genius  orousht  him 
pupils  from  many  dislsnt  countries.  Under  this  ex 
cedent  instrocler  be  gained  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  antiqnitf,  im)Hovcd  his  twle  in  literature,  snd  en- 
larged his  knowledge  of  the  Plotioian  philosophy.  It 
is  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  ascribed  to  Lm- 
ginus,  Uiat  we  find  so  msny  proofs  of  erudition,  and 
so  much  elegance  of  style,  in  the  writings  of  Porphyry. 
His  original  name  was  Melek,  which  m  Syrisc  signi- 
fies  king,  and  hence  he  was  sometimes  called  king. 
Afterward  Londnus  chaogcd  bis  name  to  Poiphyrius, 
from  iropfvpa,  Uie  Greek  for  purpU,  a  colour  usually 
worn  by  kiogs  and  priocea.  From  this  time  we  have 
little  information  concamiiw  this  philosopher,  till  we 
find  bim,  about  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  becoming 
at  Rome  a  disciple  of  Plotinus,  who  had  before  thie 
time  acquired  great  fame  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy. 
Porphyry  wss  six  years  s  diligent  student  of  the  eclec- 
tic system,  and  became  so  entirely  attached  to  hi* 
master,  snd  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  hi*  doctrine, 
that  Plotinna  esteemed  him  ooe  of  the  greatest  nna- 
menta  of  his  school,  and  fre<|uentiy  employed  him  in 
refuting  the  objections  of  his  opponents,  and  in  ex- 
plaining to  his  younger  pupils  the  more  difficult  parts 
of  his  writings :  he  even  intrusted  him  with  the  charge 
of  methodising  and  correctiDg  hi*  works.  The  fanat- 
ical mrit  of  [diilost^by,  to  which  Porphyry  addicted 
himself,  concurred  with  his  natural  propensity  towards 
melancholy  to  produce  a  resolution,  which  be  fonged 
about  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  hit  age,  of  putting  an 
end  to  his  life ;  purposing  hereby,  according  to  the 
Platonic  doctrine,  to  release  his  soul  from  her  wretch- 
ed prison,  the  body.  From  this  mad  design  he  waa, 
however,  dissasded  by  bis  master,  who  advised  him 
to  divert  his  melancholy  by  taking  a  journey  to  Sicily, 
to  visit  his  friend  Probus,  an  accomplished  and  excu- 
lect  man,  who  lived  near  Lilybaum.  Porphyry  follow* 
ed  the  advice  of  Plotinus,  and  recovered  tbe  visoot 
snd  tranquillity  of  his  mind.  Alter  the  death  (rf*  Plo- 
tioua,  Foifhyry,  still  remainii^  in  Sicily,  sppearsd  ai 
an  open  and  implacable  sdvetsaiy  to  die  Chnstinn  re- 
ligion. Some  nave  maintained  that  in  his  yootb  ha 
bad  been  a  Christian  ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  sufficient 
proof.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  while  be  was  a  boy 
under  tbe  care  of  Ongen,  he  gained  sMne  acquaintaiKe 
with  the  Jewish  and  CluistiaQ  scriptures.  He  wrote 
fifteen  different  trestises  against  Christianity,  which 
the  Emperor  Theodosius  ordered  to  bo  destroyed ;  an 
iniudicioQ*  act  of  seal,  which  the  real  fneadt  of  Chiia 
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iutitf,  tw  leM  tlun  ito  •mum,  wOt  dw^  ngnt ; 
lor  tfnth  can  nf tw  uAc  k  fur  duevMion ;  and 
hlMbood  and  calnmny  matt  iimtjf,  in  the  tMoe,  mtt* 
the  ouwe  tbcy  m  dengnad  to  injure.  The  apirit  of 
thoaa  mitinga  «C  Pofphyrr  which  are  k»t,  may  b«  in 
aoma  naunia  ^ipraboidod  from  the  fngmanta  which 
are  preaerred  in  eecUaiaatical  hialoriana.  Many  abla 
■dvoeataa  bt  Chiiatiani^  appearad  on  Ihia  oceaaion, 
the  iwiiwipal  of  whom  were  Hethodiua,  ApolUnarie,  and 
Euaabina.  So  Yehamant  and  kaating  waa  the  indigna- 
tion which  waa  excited  against  the  memovy  of  Pof- 
fbjrj,  that  ConaUntine,  in  order  to  caat  the  eerereat 
poaaible  eenaore  upon  the  Arian  aect,  publiabed  an 
•diet  ranking  them  among  the  profeaaed  eneniea  of 
Chriatianitj^  ud  nmwitir  that  umr  aboald.  fioa  that 
timt,  be  bnoded  with  tlw  mow  of  Por^hymiw.  Por- 
phyry, after  remaining  many  yeara  in  Sieily,  letomed 
lo  itome,  and  taught  the  doctrinea  of  PloiiDoe ;  jn- 
loading  to  be  not  only  a  pbiloaopher,  eodoed  with  su- 
perior wisdom,  bnt  a  dif  ine  perMD,  favoorad  with  ao- 
peraatunl  eommunicatiooa  from  HeaTon.  He  iim- 
self  relates  ( Vit.  Pkt.,  e.  IS),  that,  in  the  aixty-Mffblh 
year  of  his  ago,  be  wm  in  a  aacrad  ecataay,  in  «hfc£  be 
aaw  tbo  SopiMM  InteUigence,  the  God  who  ia  aupo- 
lior  to  all  goda,  without  an  image.  Thia  viaion  An- 
goatina  aoppoaea  to  hare  been  an  illusion  of  some  evil 
spirit :  it  waa  more  probably  the  natural  effect  of  a 
healed  imagnialion ;  nnlns,  indeed,  it  be  added  to  the 
long  list  of  6etions  with  which  the  writiweoC  Porphy- 
ry abound.  He  died  about  804  A.D.  Of  hia  numer- 
ooa  worita,  the  Mdy  pieces  which  have  escaped  the 
d^)redatioaB  of  time  (exe^  anndry  fraffnients,  die- 
poraed  through  various  anthon)  are  his  "  lAfe  of  Py- 
ikagonM"  {nvBaySpm  ffUc),  a  book  "On  Me  Cave 

the  NympKt  in  the  Oi^taty"  (Hep!  'Odvff- 
9tl^  ruv  Niwfui'  ivTpov),  Homeric  Questioiu** 
COyiMwd  ifT^ra),  a  fragment  "On  ike  Styx"  {Ilept 
Xrvy^),  An  EpiitU  to  Iiicte,  the  Egfwtim"  {ttfidt 
'Avetfu  rfty  Aly^imof). a  traatioa  "  On  tMeFhePrei- 
ie^lea'*  (Tlepl  ruv  irfvrt  fuvav),  commanly  prefix- 
ed to  the  bgical  works  of  Aristotle,  "  ThimghU  on 
bUtiHgihU*"  {UfAi  T&  voyrd  'Kfoptofioi),  a  treatise 
**  On  AbtHnmu  from  Ammal  foot'  (Hip!  hvo;^ 
TW  ^^X^),  a  "  Life  of  Plotimu"  {JUpl  USu^lvov 
010V),  "  A  Commentmry  m  the  Harmmiee  of  PloUmy" 
(Gic  ^  'Apftovixi  nroXe/Huov  vir&a'wa),  and  a  few 
other  nntmportant  pieces.  {Efifiewt  History  of  Pki- 
iotopky,  vol.  S,  p.  6S,  teqq.—Sehm,  Hitt.  lAt.  Or., 
mi.  6,  p.  191,  nqq-)  The  best  edition  of  the  Life  of 
Pythagoras  is  that  giren  by  Kiessling  st  the  end  of 
hia  edition  of  lambliehns'a  Life  of  Pythagona  (.LifM., 
1818, 2  role,  Bto)  ;  of  the  treatise  on  Abstinence  from 
Animal  Food,  the  beat  ia  that  of  Rboer  (Lugd.  Bt., 
1793,  4to),  urtiich  contains  alao  in  the  aame  nilarae 
Van  Goen'a  editioD  of  ti»  work  on  the  Cave  of  the 
Nymphs.  The  life  of  Plotinus  is  given  with  th4  edi- 
tion of  ^e  Enoeadea  of  the  latter. 

PoaaSMK A  or  PoiaiNA  (called  alao  Lars  Porsf^nna), 
was  Lucnmo  Clonnm,  and  the  moatpowerful  of  all 
the  Etrurian  monarefaa  of  his  time.  Tarquinius  Sa- 
perbna,  after  being  driven  from  hEa  throne,  finding  the 
inability  of  the  Veientfane  and  Tarqniaiana  to  re[rface 
Imn,  applied  to  Poraenna.  This  monarch  raised  a 
large  army  and  marched  towards  Rome.  He  was  met 
by  <he  BAmana  naar  the  fortress  on  the  Janiculan 
HiH ;  but  almost  at  the  first  encounter  they  look  to 
flight,  and  the  Etruriana  pursued  tbem  impetuously  as 
Any  anng^  aafoty  by  eeasaing  the  I^ma  Sublicius. 
It  waa  tlwn  that  tne  gallant  feat  of  Codes  was  per- 
formed, who,  seeing  the  danger  of  the  citv's  being 
taken  at  once  if  the  enemy  should  enter  it  along  with 
the  flying  Romans,  posted  himself  on  the  Imdge,  made 
head  agamat  the  pursnen,  and,  calling  on  his  country- 
men to  ent  down  the  part  of  the  bri^  between  him 
and  tbo  eity,  {dunged  into  the  Tiber  when  this  waa 
affKted,  and  awaip  in  mtttj  to  tbf  ngpoatto  aide. 


Poraenna,  bowavor,  retained  posseaeion  of  die  Jium> 
niom,  and,  sending  hia  army  across  the  river  in  boata, 
pillaged  the  conntiy,  cut  off  all  sapplies,  and  ndoce^ 
Rome  to  the  ntmoat  diatreas  by  famine.    In  this  emn- 
gency,  Caioa  Mutios  nndeitouk  to  rid  bis  countiy  o; 
this  dangenMU  eoemy.   He  made  hia  way  inio  tht 
camp  of  roraenna,  and  entered  into  the  v^ry  praub- 
om,  where  he  slew  ibe  king's  weretaiy,  miaUkiitt  him, 
from  his  appearance,  for  the  monarch  fainwrir  H« 
waa  immediately  seized  and  btought  before  Porsean. 
Here  he  acknowledged  the  deed,  and  told  tbo  Idag  dut 
his  danger  was  by  do  means  over.    Porsentis  ihreii- 
ened  biffl  with  death  by  tortore  onlesa  be  diviil^ 
the  ploU  by  which  hia  life  waa  threatened.  Mean 
iminediately  stretched  forth  his  right  band,  and  ibmt 
it  into  Iba  fir*  of  an  altar  which  wu  burning  htfga 
the  king,  aaying,  **  Bdwld  how  much  I  regard  joor 
threat  w  torture."   He  held  it  in  Uie  flamea  till  it  ww 
Mmsamed,  witbont  a  feature  of  his  stem  countensaca 
indicating  that  he  felt  the  paia.    PmentM.  stnck 
with  his  noUe  daring  and  contempt  of  anffeiii^,  con- 
■andod  him  to  be  aet  at  IHwrty ;  and  lintive  dien 
told  lum,  in  requital  for  hia  genooeity,  ftat  he  wai 
only  one  of  three  bandred  patrician  joatbs  who  bad 
vowed  to  kill  the  monarch,  and  dut  ho  most  prepare 
for  their  attempta,  which  would  be  not  leoa  daring  than 
his  own.    From  that  time  Mutiua  was  caDed  SmiU, 
or  "left-handed,"  becanae  be  had  thua  loM  tkenao  ofkii 
right  hand.   Alarmed  by  the  dangers  wtudi  threaicD^ 
him  from  fbee  so  dotnmined,  Porsenoa  (Aa«d  temu 
of  peace  to  the  Roouns.   A  treaty  was  at  le^dt  con- 
cluded, sccording  to  which  Poraenna  eenaed  to  main- 
tain the  canae  of  the  Tarqnins ;  but  demanded  the  res- 
tilution  of  all  the  laoda  which  the  Romans  hsd  at  sst 
lime  taken  frmn  the  states  of  Etruria,  and  that  tarmty 
hostages,  ten  youths  and  ten  maidens,  of  the  first 
bouses,  should  be  given  op  to  him  for  oecvritT  that  the 
treaty  wonid  bo  failhfd^  obaarved.    The  legend  re- 
lalea  that  Chelia,  one  of  tba  boatagea,  eo^wd  haa. 
ih»  Etrurian  camp,  swam  across  the  Tiber  on  horse- 
back, amid  ahowera  of  darta  frmn  her  baOed  panam ; 
but  that  the  Romans,  jealoos  of  ibeir  npautha  foi 
good  faith,  aent  her  back  lo  Pnaenoa.   Not  to  be 
outdone  in  generoaity,  he  gave  to  her  and  her  female 
companiona  thair  frMdom,  and  pemutlod  her  to  uke 
with  her  half  of  'the  yooiha ;  while  ahe,  with  fbe  deli- 
cacy of  a  Roman  maiden,  selected  thoee  only  who 
were  of  tender  vears.   The  Rocaans  then,  at  the  final 
settlement  of  the  treaty,  sent,  aa  a  present  to  Ponwn- 
na,  an  »otj  throne  and  sceptre,  a  mMeo  crown,  and 
a  triumphal  robe,  tbo  offerings  by  which  the  Etnscsa 
citiee  bad  ones  oeknowledgM  the  aoveieignty  oTTsr- 
quiniua.   When  Pbrsenoa  qmtied  Rome,  ha  entered 
the  Latin  territories,  snJ  sttackes  Aricia,  the  cbM 
town  of  Latiiim.   The  Aricians,  hvng  sided  by  ihe 
other  Latin  cities,  snd  alsc-  hy  tbe  t'^umsena,  aaia 
the  command  of  Aristodemns,  defeated  Ibe  Etruscans 
in  a  great  battle,  and  put  a  stop  to  their  acETeeaiDDs. 
The  Romans  received  the  fugitives  from  Porsenna^s 
army,  and  treated  them  with  great  kindness ;  in  requitd 
of  which,  Porsenna  reatond  to  them  ^  bode  vili^he 
had  conquered  beyond  the  Tiber.   (£t».,  %  t,  Su  — 
Pint.,  Ytt.  Public.— Ftonu,  1, 10.)--Saeh  ia  anooUme 
of  the  poetical  legends  respecting  the  grent  war  vrith 
Porsenna.  NiebunrhasexamineduKsol^eetwithgreal 
ability,  and  has  been  fbllowed  by  Arootd  and  other 
writers.   He  war  with  Porsenna  waa  in  renli^  a 
great  entbnak  of  the  EtniscaD  power  apan  the  nations 
southward  of  Etmria.  in  the  very  frant  of  whom  ky 
the  Romans.   The  reault  of  the  war  i»,  indeed,  aa 
atrangely  disguiaed  aa  Charlemagne's  in  rasioo  of  Spam 
is  in  the  Romances.  Rome  was  completely  eonqoemd ; 
all  the  territonr  which  the  kings  bad  won  on  th«  rif^t 
bank  of  the  Tiber  waa  now  lost.   Rome  itself  vt«s 
anrrendered  to  the  Etrurian  conqueror  (whence  the 
langoagn  of  Taeitna:  "  SMmi  7<ms  i«mhm  mmx^m* 
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imftt,  tnurare  vohUMaent." — IRal.,  3,  72);  bit  mt- 
•nipqr  WW  folly  kckaowledgvd  b;  ttw  oflering*  of 
tho  iMuy  throne,  the  weptre,  crown,  ind  triumpb- 
tl  robe,  the  himI  bedgee  of  eabmteHOD  imonff  ibe 
EtnirisD  cilies,  at  ore  bm  ilreidjr  ramerkftd.  (xHom. 
Htti.,  B|  84.)  The  Romane,  moreorer,  gave  up  their 
anna,  and  only  recovered  tbeir  city  ana  territwy  on 
coodition  of  their  renouDciog  the  ute  of  iron,  except 
f>t  implemeota  of  bnabandry.  Hence  the  language 
of  Pliny  (34,  14) :  "Zit  fadat,  quod  e^ulfi*  rtgiuta 
f9pulo  Bomano  deiit  rortmmtL,  mmaiMim  eamfrt- 
kcuum  ixBtnxnaia,  «  fern  wi  ut  tgriaiiimr^  uU- 
rtntur."  In  this  latter  atatenent  we  ham  an  iuei- 
dental  hint  of  the  Eaatem  origin  and  cuetoma  of  the 
EtnuiaiiB ;  in  proof  of  which,  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  way  in  which  the  Philiatinea  tyrannixed  otot 
the  lanelitea  during  one  of  their  perioda  of  conqoert. 
(Compan  1  Smtul,  xiiL,  19,M{ff.— Jt^efaiAr,  Rom. 
Hiat.t  vid.  1,  p.  475,  ae^.—ArntUTt  Hitmy  of 
JImW)  toL  1,  p.  13S,  Mf-)— The  renuina  of  Poraenna 
were  interred  m  a  aplendid  niaoadeuni  near  Cluatnm, 
for  aome  remaiks  on  which  ctuauU  the  article  on 
Cluaiom. 

PotTDKMDi,  a  aea-deity.  {Vid.  Melicerta.) 
PoBoi,  king  of  a  part  of  northern  India,  between 
the  Hydaqwa  and  Aceainea,  end  rematkable  lor  alat- 
nre,  atrongth,  and  dignity  of  mien.  When  Alexander 
invaded  India,  Portu  collected  hia  forces  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Hydaapea  to  defend  the  pasaage.  Tbe 
stream  was  deep  and  rapid,  and,  at  tbe  lime  Alexander 
reached  it,  waa  pariiapa  little  leaa  than  a  mile  broad. 
Tbe  Maeedoniui  raonareb,  however,  croeaed  the  river 
hf  aUatagem,  at  the  distance  of  a  day'a  march  above 
hia  carap,  and  defeated  the  son  of  Porua.  In  a  aob- 
aequent  action  be  gained  a  deeiwve  victory  over  Poraa 
himself,  who  waa  uken  priaoner.  On  being  brought 
into  the  presence  of  Alexander,  alt  that  Porua  would 
aak  of  hia  conqueror  waa  to  be  treated  aa  a  king ; 
and  when  Alexander  replied  that  this  waa  no  more 
than  a  king  most  do  tot  hia  own  sake,  and  bade  him 
make  some  leqnaat  fw  himaelf,  fata  reply  wee  atill. 
thelall  vae  included  in  lUa.  Hia  ezpeetatlona  eontd 
scarcely  have  equalled  tbe  conqueror's  munificence. 
He  waa  not  only  nonauted  in  bis  royal  dignity,  but 
received  a  large  addition  of  territory.  Yet  it  was 
certainly  not  pure  magnanimity  or  admintion  of  hia 
cheraetar  that  determined  Atennder  to  tbia  prooeed- 
iog,  Hia  difaet  aeema  to  have  bean,  m  aome  d»- 
giae,  to  aeoDie  tbe  Maoedonien  aseeadancy  in  tbe 
Pendjab  by  a  strdte  of  poli^,  and  to  adjust  the  bal- 
uice  of  power  between  Porua  and  Taxilea,  who  might 
have  become  formidable  wiihont  a  rivaL  (Pfitf.,  YU. 
Ales.  —  Aman,  Ext.  Al.,  5,  6,  &c.  —  Cuff.,  8,  8, 
itc.—TTtirlwaW»  Gneee,  vol.  7,  p.  SS.) 

Poatidnx,  I.  a  promontory  in  Caria,  between  Mi- 
letue  end  the  laaaian  Gulf.  [Mela,  1,  17.)— II.  A 
promontory  of  Chios,  nearest  the  mainland  of  Ionia. 
—III.  A  promontory  in  the  northern  part  of  Bith^ia, 
BOW  TsciaulttJu-  Aghui,  &c. — Tbe  name  imphea  a 
ftofnontory  sacred  to  Neptnne  (Ilooetduv). 

PoalooM  (Ilomd^X  the  name  of  Neptoue  among 
ibe  Greeka.    (Vid.  Neptunua.) 

PoaiiwNlA.    Vid.  Pvstum. 

PosioonIdb,  I.  a  Stoic  philosopbeft  •  native  of 
Apamea  in  Syria,  and  the  laat  of  that  aeriea  of  Stoica 
which  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  Greek  pbiloso[Ay. 
He  taught  at  Rhodes  with  so  great  reputation,  that 
Pompey  came  hither,  on  his  return  from  Syria,  afler 
the  close  of  the  Mitiiradatic  war,  for  the  purpose  of  j 
eltendios  his  lectures.  When  the  Roman  command' 
er  airived  at  bis  house,  he  foriiede  hia  liotor  to  kDoek, 
ee  waa  usual,  at  the  doo*.  Tht  hm,  who  bad  aal^ 
dned  th»  Eastern  and  Western  world,  paid  homage  to 
philosophv  by  lowering  the  fasces  at  the  gate  of  roe> 
UaniuB.  AVben  be  wee  infonned  that  be  wma  et  that 


time  aiek  ol  tbe  gout,  he  viaited  him  ai  his  cotihnft 
ment,  end  expressed  great  regret  that  he  co*ild  nei 
attend  tmoa  bis  acbool.  Upon  this,  PosidomDs,  foi^ 
getting  bie  pain,  gieti&ed  hia  guest  bv  delitmng  a 
discourse  in  nis  presence,  tbe  object  of'^wbicli  was  to 
prove  that  nothing  is  good  which  is  not  honourable. 
(Cu.,  Tiue.  Quaat.,  3,  85.— P/m.,  £pu(..  6,  30.) 
Poatdoniua  stodied  natural  aa  well  aa  moral  science  ; 
and,  in  order  to  represent  tbe  celeatial  phenomena,  he 
conatmcted  a  kind  of  planetaritaitt  by  meana  of  which 
he  exhibUed  the  apparent  moti<ma  of  the  eun,  moon, 
and  planMa  roand  the  earth.  (Oe.,  N.  D.,  S,  S4,J 
Cieero  aaye  that  be  himself  attended  upon  this  philoe* 
Ofdier  (a.  D.,  i,  3);  and  a  later  writer  aaaerta,  that 
be  was  bnugfat  to  Rome  by  Mareellua,  A.U.C.  703. 
(Sutd.,  «.  9.~EtifieId't  Hiat.  PkUet.,  vol.  1,  p.  d«0. 
aeq.)  Posidonios  waa  also  known  as  an  historical 
writer,  having  composed  a  oonlinnation  of  the  biatoiy 
of  Polybioa,  undw  tbe  title  of  "  A  Hiatf^  of  tbe 
events  that  have  oceoned  eabaeqoent  to  Folybins" 
(l<TTiapfa  rOv  pera  UoXv$u>v).  It  appears  to  have 
extended  to  S.C.  68,  or  the  close  of  tbe  Mithndatie 
war.  This  work  is  lost,  and,  though  its  loss  is  much 
to  be  rraretted,  since  we  have  no  historians  for  tbe 
period  of  which  it  treated,  yet  oat  diaa^iotntmmit  ia 
aomewbal  dimlniahed  by  the  eoMidention  Uiat  Plu- 
taicbdrew  from  it  a  laigs  part  of  bio  nateiials  for  tbe 
lives  of  Marios,  SyUa,  and  Sertorioa.  (SnAiiU,  Hi*t. 
lot.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  76  )  lite  fraomenls  of  Posido- 
nius  were  collected  and  edited  by  Bake,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1810,  8vo. — II.  An  astronomer  and  matbematieian  of 
Alexandrea.  He  waa  the  diaciple  of  Zeno,  and  ooii> 
temporary  with,  or  else  «  shwt  time  poetariot  to, 
tosthenea.  Ha  probsbly  flooriahed  about  S60  B.C. 
He  is  particularly  celebnted  on  account  of  hia  having 
employed  bimaelf  in  endeavouring  to  sscertain  the 
measure  of  the  circumference  of  UM  esrth  by  meane 
of  the  altitudcof  a«fized  star.  According  to  Cleom 
edea,  he  concluded  that  it  was  340,000  stsdia ;  but, 
according  to  Strabo.  he  made  it  180,000  only.  He  is 
tbe  reputed  author  of  a  treatise  on  milita^  tactics, 
mentioned  m  the  first  chapter  of  .Elian's  woHe  on  lbs 
same  subject.  No  fragmente  of  Us  writings  remain. 
^Consult  in  relation  to  him,  Delambre,  in  Biogr.  Umt.f 
vol.  35,  p.  481,  and  the  work  of  the  aame  writer  an- 
the  History  of  Ancient  Astronomy,  vol.  1,  p.  S19, 998, 
&c.) 

PosTvtiTA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
painful  travails  of  women.  (Ond,  As(.,  1,  688.— 
Vorro,  ap.  GkU.,  N.  A.,  16,  16.— Gnrfcr,  huer^, 

p.  60,  n.  9.) 

PoTAHlt»is,  nymphs  wbo  {maided  over  rivers  and 
fountains,  aa  their  name  (derived  from  TTom^,  '* « 
mer")  implies. 

PoTAMON,  a  philoaopher  of  Alexandiea,  wboae  era 
ia  net  determined.  While  he  aeleeted  what  be  judged 
most  tenable  from  every  system,  be  [weteoded  to  ntm 
of  these  extracts  a  separate  doctrine  of  hia  own ;  «en< 
coming  which  we  have  not  auffieimit  details  to  eeaUs 
us  to  judge.  (ZMttf.  hurt..,  1,  31.  —  Tflnumami, 
Manual  of  PhU.,  p.  ITS.) 

PoTAKos,  a  borough  of  Attica,  connected  with  tbe 
tribe  Leontis,  where  was  the  tomb  of  Ion,  tbe  eon  of 
Xantfaus.  (PewsiiK.,  1,81.)  Tbe  ranuins  ofPelaeiai 
are  laid  down  in  modem  maps  at  the  mouth  of  •  suaQ 
river  to  the  south  of  port  Ra^Ui.  (Orenwr's  Anekut 
Greece,  vol.  9,  p.  881.) 

PoTiDAA,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  attoated  on  tbe  istb- 
tnua  connecting  the  peninsula  of  Pallene  with  tba 
mainland.  It  waa  founded  by  tbe  CoriDrbians  (Tfce- 
cyd..  1,  M.— Seymn.,  ek.,  v.  638),  thengb  at  what  pe- 
riod is  net  appannt;  it  must,  however,  have  exialcd 
some  time  before  tbe  PWsian  war,  u  we  know  fiom 
Heredotua  that  it  aent  troops  to  IHatM  (9, 38),  haviuj 
already  aurrendercd  to  the  Persiana  on  their  mareS 
into  Greece.  (Aerwd.,  7.  ISS.J   Bat,  after  tbe  l<«ta« 
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if  SftliBku,  H  eloMd  ita  g»tM  agaiiwt  AtUbum,  wbo, 
«t  tha  htad  of  a  Ursa  wuchowu  &«m  Uw  ati^  do*- 
tinad  to  act  undar  Maidoaiiw,  had  aacortad  XerzM 
10  tbc  Hellaapont.  On  hia  tMuii,  thia  gananl  laid 
■iago  to  tba  placa,  of  which  ho  would  pnriiabl;  haT« 
obuiitad  poiaeiiion,  through  the  troacbu^  of  ooe  of 
Ha  citixeoa,  had  not  the  plot  been  actually  diaeovorad. 
The  attompt  aabaMOonuy  made  againat  Potidsa  hj 
the  Poraiana  proT«a  jwy  diaaatroua,  from  a  aoddea 
influx  of  tbo  aea,  which  occarred  aa  tba  troopa  wrra 
eioaaing  tho  bay  lo  attack  tbo  town,  and  wbico  occa- 
aionod  Uio  loaa  ti  •  gnat  part  of  ibe  PaiaiaB  fbicao, 
oUiginf  tbo  naaiDdor  lo  mako  a  haaljr  mmt.  (Ho- 
red.,  8,  lt7,  wff.)  Afker  Uto  tonnination  of  tlu*  wor^ 
Potidva  appoaio  to  bavo  Ulaa  onder  tho  aobiMUoB  of 
the  Atbeaiana,  aa  it  waa  then  tanned  a  tribatan  city. 
Wo  laam  from  Thoeydidea,  that  the  harah  eooduct  of 
Atbana  lowaids  tba  Polidmna,  who  wore  natoraDy 
inelinod  to  iho  Dorian  intanal,  eomndlod  tbta  to  n- 
vok,  and  to  aeak  tho  protection  of  PeidieeaB  and  tbo 
Corinthiaoa  (1,  M,  reg?.).  After  a  aevaro  action,  n 
wUeb  tbo  Athenians  ware  finally  Tictorioua,  the  town 
waa  regularly  beaieged  by  both  aoa  and  laod  ;  but  it 
waa  not  onli]  near  the  conclnaioo  of  the  aecond  year 
that  it  eapitalated,  «rben  the  Athenian  troopa,  greatly 
diminished  by  die  plague,  which  had  been  conreyed 
thither  from  Athena,  entered  the  place,  the  inbabitanu 
being  allowed  to  withdraw  whither  Ibey  cboae.  It 
waa  alterwatd  ToeoloniMd  from  Athena.  (TAneyd.,  S, 
TO.)  On  Um  secapation  of  Amphipolia,  and  oibar 
lowna  of  Thrace,  by  Bnaidaa,  that  general  attempted 
lo  aeite  upon  tbe  nrriaoR  of  Potidna ;  bat  tbe  at- 
tack having  failed,  ne  withdrew  hia  forcoa  fmn  the 
walla.  (Tlmeyi.,  4,  136  }  Many  yeara  after  thia 
evoat,  INitidw  appoara  to  have  nfolwd  fitoiB  Athena 
(JTcM.,  IStt.  Or.,  6,  316) ;  as  we  loam  from  Diodo- 
lua  tbat  it  waa  uken  by  Timotbeoa,  general  of  that 
republic.  It  waa  anbaequently  oc^ppiwl  by  Philip  of 
Macedon,  who  allowed  tbe  Athenian  troopa  to  return 
home  without  ransom. — When  Caaaaader  aaconded 
the  thnme,  he  foooded  a  now  city  on  the  neck  of  tbo 
paataunla  of  PaOeno ;  tbitbw  ho  tianafefred  tbo  in- 
nabitaala  of  aenral  neighbouring  towna,  and,  among 
oUters,  thoee  of  Potidm,  and  tbe  remnant  of  tbo  pop-, 
ulaUon  of  (Mynthas.  Caasandroa  ia  aaid  to  have  sur- 
paaeed  all  tbe  Macedonisn  cities  in  opulence  and 
aplendour.  From  Proeopua  we  learn  that  it  fell  a 
|Koy  to  the  barbarian  Hons,  wbo  left  acarcely  a  res- 
itge  of  it  remauriog.  (AeU.  Pen.,  S,  *.—De.  £di/., 
i,  8. — Oramtr'a  Am.  Orttce,  toI.  1,  p.  844,  teqq.) 
PoTtTlua.    Fid.  Pinariua. 

PotnIa,  a  city  of  Btnoiia,  about  ten  stadia  to  the 
aouihwoat  of  Thebes.  It  bad  a  sacred  grove  dedica- 
ted to  Ceres  and  Proserpina.  {Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  6, 
451.)  It  waa  here  that  Glaucna  waaakid  to  have  been 
torn  in  pieces  by  hie  infuriated  marea.  (Sira&o,  409. 
—Virg.,  Oeorg.,  3,  SS7.)  Tbe  aite  of  this  place,  al- 
readv  in  ruins  when  Panaanios  wrote,  corresponds 
nearly  with  that  oceopied  by  tbo  village  of  TaJn. 
(GelPt  Aw.,  p.  110.)  Stnbo  inrDrma  ua,  that  aoma 
authors  regarded  Fotnim  as  the  Hypotbebn  of  Homer, 
(if.,  8,  MB.) 

Pt AKBSTE,  now  PcIwfnMO,  an  ancient  city  of  La- 
tiu»,  Boodieaat  of  Rome.  Strabo  makea  tbo  interve- 
ning dlatenee  85  milea  (800  stadia) ;  bat  tho  Itinera 
ariea  (rive,  naoie  correctly,  88  milea.  Ite  citadel  is  do- 
ac.ibM  by  Strabo  aa  remaikable  for  ita  strength  of  po- 
■ition.  It  stood  on  the  brow  of  a  lofiv  bill  which 
overhung  the  city,  and  was  est  off  from  the  prolonga* 
'ion  of  toe  chain  by  a  narrow  ilip  of  inferior  elevation. 
Iht  oi^n  of  PiMwete,  like  that  of  many  of  the  an- 
siont  UwBB  in  ludy,  la  Mwlone.  According  to  aome, 
tl  was  fonnded  b*  Caetdos,  Iho  ami  of  Vidnn  (  Virg., 
Mn^  7,  678) ;  while  others  ascribe  it  to  chief  of  tbe 
oaeM  of  Pmneatns,  grandaon  of  Ulvssea  and  Circa. 
ZaudaL,  TrotxtK.  ^  S^ph.  Bgx.)   Stiabo,  bow> 


ever,  tells  us  mm  pbioly  that  it  claimed  a  Giw 
origin,  and  had  been  nanied  forme^  IIijAeoiifiiie 
(838).    Pliny  (3,  6)  also  obeerve*  uwt  k  was  eae. 
called  Stepbaae.    Wo  may  infer  fro«  iMoDyaw. 
(1,  31)  that  Piwneste  was  aflmwaid  ctdontccd  fay  Al 
ba.   It  shared  the  faU  of  tbe  other  Luis  towiw,  i 
becoming  asbjcet  to  Kome,  upon  ibe  fnihire  of  tb 
atlempta  made  in  common  to  aaaiat  tbe  fami^  of  Tar 
qoin.   ( Ln.,  S,  19.)   Svbssqoently  we  find  tbe  Pho 
neetini  oftener  aniusg  with  tbe  Volaci  and  other  ene- 
mies in  tbev  attacks  on  Rome,  than  remaining  fin 
inthokaUegiancotothaipeww.  (£m,S,S7.)  Ib^f 
wore  dafcated,  however,  Vf  T.  Qoinetioo  Cincnaati^ 
near  the  river  Allia,  and  eight  of  their  towna  and  caa- 
Ues  tell  into  the  victw'a  handa,  what  tbey  thooght 
proper  to  eubmit.    (Zd.,  6, 89.)    Anio  ifacj  revobad, 
and  were  again  conquered  by  Oamwos.    (a  ,  8,  13.) 
—-The  etnmgtb  of  Pimeate  reodoiad  it  a  plaeoof  toe 
great  tmportanee  to  be  ovoriooked  by  Ibe  eoBtend^i 
portiaa  «  SjrIU  and  Mariae.   It  waa  indneod  lo  jam 
tbe  canae  of  tbe  lauer  by  Cinna,  and,  duruy  tbe  abaci 
success  which  that  faction  obtained,  was  iu  etroogni 
bold  and  eopport.    Sot,  on  the  return  of  Sylia  mn 
the  war  againat  Mitbradstea,  Prwneatc  had  aooo  reueo 
to  repent  tbe  part  it  bad  Uban.   Hie  yoaqgerHeritw, 
defealad  by  that  vietMioaa  cvmmandar,  «ae  aooa  iMi- 
ged  to  take  refuge  within  its  walb  ;  and,  wbni  all  at- 
tempu  on  tbe  part  of  hia  confederates  failed  in  raining 
the  siege,  be  (veferred  to  die  by  tbe  eword  tiS  one  w 
hia  own  aoldiora  than  fall  into  tbe  banda  of  hia  sdver- 
aaiies.    Prmosto  was  cMopelled  to  yield  to  tbe  vie 
tor*,  wbo  did  not  fsil  to  sstisfy  tlieir  Ourat  of  vrageaace 
by  a  bloody  maaaacre  of  tbe  unfortenaie  inba^iai^ 
and  the  entire  plunder  of  their  town,  wbicb  fioolly  waa 
wM  bf  anction.   (Afpiit,  BUL  Cm.,  1,  tt^^^hL, 
VU.  9fU.—ftm:,9,9l.)  It  awivad,  bowever.  ihea* 
disasters,  and,  aa  it  would  areeo,  gatbered  Mr»gtb 
from  a  colony  of  thoaa  very  troops  which  bed  beon  ee 
inatinmeolal  in  hasteaii^  iia  downfsH.    Even  Sylla 
himself,  aa  if  lo  make  aome  aioBemrat  for  his  eroclty, 
employed  himself  in  repairing  and  embeUiafciq;  one  of 
iu  public  edificea,  Ibe  (unoaa  leaipte  of  Fanaom,  e 
goddosa  whoea  protoetkm  be  ^ecially  acknowledged. 
Piansste  was  again  thrcaieaed  in  tbe  UiboIi  excited 
by  the  seditious  Catiline  ;  bet,  aa  he  himadf  boaata, 
was  BSTod  by  the  vigibnce  and  faveaigbt  of  Cicero. 
(Cat.,  1,  3.)    In  tbe  vrars  of  Aatony  and  OcUTianas, 
it  waa  occnpied  by  Polvia,  wife  of  the  fanner,  «^  be- 
came the  cBief  Iwld  of  that  futf.   Bat  it  doe*  not 
appear  to  have  snflbrsd  moch  in  Ae  eonteeta. — ^Bm 
the  pride  and  Iraast  of  Prsneste  was  the  teoipla  of 
Fortune,  which  haa  already  been  alluded  to.  Both 
bistorisas  and  poets  make  meabon  of  iu  c*lebnty,  aa 
well  aa  of  the  magnifieence  of  it«  stroctore.  Cicero, 
in  his  treatise  on  Divination  (S.40,  alludes  more  than 
once  to  the  ontiqoily  of  the  oracle,  known  by  tbe  nsme 
of  ttie  Prattettinm  torte* ;  and  r^atea,  that  when  tbe 
celebrated  Cameades  came  to  Rome' and  viaited  Pne- 
neate,  be  waa  beard  to  declare  that  be  bad  never  sren 
a  more  fortunate  Fortune  than  tbe  goddeee  of  thai 
city.    From  ttus  anecdote,  it  ia  evident  thtt  U\ia  Ivb- 
ple  was  much  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Sjlla, 
who  ha*  been  erroueoasly  supposed  by  some  to  have 
erecud  it.   The  veneration  m  wbieh  this  temple  waa 
hold  is  alao  apparent  ftom  the  privikgo  wbieb  it 
joyed  of  B&rding  an  aaylam  to  eriminab  and  fu|^eea 
(Pofyi.,  6,  11.)   Sylla,  bewever.  ceitainl^  beautified 
the  edifice  ;  for  Pliny  aaya,  tbe  fcet  moeaie  paTnmea 
{HlhotlrmU)  introdueod  into  Italj,  waa  made  by  osdcs 
of  that  general  for  tbe  temple  of  ' Fortune  at  Piosueete 
( FUn.,  36, 8&)— Whether  tbe  Eamona  BtrUrim  pave- 
ment, which  undoebto^  was  lekan  fiom  tba  ruins  oj 
thia  building,  be  tbe  same  aa  diat  of  Syllo,  ia  very 
doubtful.   Sustonina  tdla  as  that  Aogostoa  olien  nude 
excnrsione  from  Rome  to  Preoeste,  but  general^  ean- 
ployed  two  days  in  joomeyicg  tbither.   {Ang^  tt  1— 
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JkL  -Ml);  dw  pndoctiou  of  the  tenitorr  of  FtwoMto, 
ribi.  I  «rc  M  often  remarked  is  ita  walnutt.  (Cat.,  R. 
R.,i.)  Heneo  the  PrBnestini  are  sometimes  nick- 
naiMd  Nucida,  eapeciBlIy  by  Cicero,  -who  quotes  Ln- 
eitiai  as  his  sutlionty  for  eo  doing.  (Z>«  Orat.,  2,  S6S,} 
But  Featas  accounts  for  Uie  nune  in  another  manner ; 
be  says,  the  Prmieetini  were  so  cill«d  from  Uteir  coun- 
trymen having  BubBiated  on  walnata  when  besieged 
by  Hannibal  in  Casirinnm,  the  gairiaon  of  which  they 
fvmed,  in  the  second  Ponic  war.  (Ltv.,  39, 17. — L., 
19.)  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  Pnneatint  appear 
to  have  had  some  pecnliaritiea  of  idioms  ^hich  distin- 

Kiahed  them  from  their  neighbours.  This  is  seen  from 
Ntus  (<.  V.  Tammodo. — Ptmttiu,  'JVite.,  8.  S. — 
QmOiL,  IiuL  Or.y  1,  b.—Cruma'*  Awe.  July,  Tol. 
i,  p.  66,  Meqg.). 

Pr.stoxU,  or  AnooaTA  Pi.aToKu,  a  city  of  Cisal- 
pine  Gaul,  in  the  territory  of  the  Salassi.  Il  was  bnitt 
on  the  site  occupied  by  the  camp  of  Terentius  Vairo, 
when  that  commander  was  sent  by  Augustua  to  re- 
pren  the  [Jundertng  movemoRts  of  the  Salassi  and  to 
•eiM  upon  tbeir  country.  Augnstua  honoured  the 
riaing  colony  by  giving  it  the  name  of  Augnata  Pre- 
toria. (Sirabo,  S06.)  It  ie  now  known  aa  Aotte, 
which  gives  ita  name  to  the  fine  valley  in  which  it 
lies,  and  where  several  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are 
still  to  be  seen.  According  to  Pliny  (5, 10),  Angnsta 
PfBtoria  waa  reckoned  the  extreme  point  of  Il^y  to 
the  north.   {Crama^M  Anc.  Italy^  vol  I,  p.  50.) 

^utIkas,  a  native  of  Phlius,  eonlemporarf  with 
fechyluB,  and  •  dramatic  poet  of  considerable  talent. 
He  mce  obtained  a  tragic  victcvy.  But  the  manifest 
pvo-eminence  of  the  youthful  .<£tchylos  probably  de- 
terred Uie  PhliaeiBB  from  continuing  to  cultivate  the 
graver  form  of  the  art,  and  led  him  to  contrive  a  novel 
and  mixed  kind  of  play.  Borrowing  from  tragedy  ita 
•zttnial  form  and  mytht^ogieal  mUerials,  Pfatinas 
■Med  a  efaoma  of  Satyn,  with  their  lively  songs,  ges- 
turea,  and  movemenla.  This  new  composition  was 
celled  the  Satyric  Drama,  of  which  he  must  therefore 
ke  regarded  as  the  inventor.  (Suid.,  a.  v-  Uparlvac- 
— GuokA.,  Sat.  Pee:,  p.  123,  »eqq.)  Pratinas,  ac- 
cndii^  to  Surdas,  exhibited  fifty  dramas,  of  which 
thirty-two  were  satyric.  On  one  occasion,  when  be 
WSB  acting,  his  wooden  stage  gave  away,  and,  in  con- 
seqtience  of  that  accident,  the  Athenians  bailt  a  stone 
theatre.  The  Phliaaians  seem  to  have  taken  great  de- 
light in  the  dramatic  performancea  of  their  country- 
man {Schneider,  de  Orig.  Trag.,  p.  90),  and,  accord- 
ing to  Psnsanias  (S,  13),  erected  a  monument  in  their 
market-place  in  hononr  of  "Aristias,  the  bod  of  Pra- 
tinaa,  who,  with  his  lather,  excriled  all  exeept^^hy- 
lua  in  writing  m^rie  diamaa."  PtvUnaa  wrote  also 
Hyporebemes.  (jKAcnoiw,  14,  p.  617,  e. — Tkeaire 
of  the  Greeks,  p.  61,  ifh  ed.) 

PraxaqSrab,  an  Athenian,  who  flourished  about 
346  A.D.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  pobtiabed  s 
Ristoiy  of  the  Kings  of  Attica,  and,  three  years  after, 
the  Lite  of  ConsUntine,  in  which  he  speaks  favoaTably 
of  that  prince,  a  drcumaUnce  which  would  show  that 
Ptangoras  was  not  a  very  bigoted  pagan.  He  wrote 
abo  a  Life  of  Alexander  the  Qreat.  His  works  are 
MMt.   (Semi,  HiMl.  Ut.  Or.,  vol.  6,  p.  S86.) 

PraxitIlis,  a  atatuary  and  sculptor  of  the  greatest 
eminence,  who  floorished  together  with  Enphranor, 
riNmt  O^piad  104,  B.C.  864.  The  city  of  his 
bblh  is  nncerUin.  Cedienne  (i4iiMl.t  S65)  notices 
him  as  «  native  of  Cnidua ;  bnt  this  ie  evidently  a  mis- 
take, ariring  perhaps  fmn  the  previoos  mention  of  the 
sutne  of  ^^as  at  Cnidat.  Meyer  (ad  Whuk.,  Op., 
6,  %t  103)  contends  that  be  was  a  native  of  Andros, 
■nd  addones  in  support  of  this  opinion  an  epigram  of 
Damsgetes.  {AiUhol.  Pal.,  7,  355.)  But  no  one 
who  peruses  ^  piece  in  question,  free  from  the  in- 
taeoee  of  preconceived  mnion.  cfta  view  it  as  eetab- 
IMuiK  Uii*  eoDclasion.   The  writer  of  the  linee  ipeaka, . 


indeed,  of  iome  Praxitdw  of-'Andros,  but  fte  luuBt 

Praxiteles  was  exceedingly  eothmon  among  the  Greeha. 
The  most  probable  opinion 'la,  that  Praxiteles  was  a 
native  of  Paros.  (Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  p.  107.)— fii 
praiaing  Praxitelea  aa  an  original  inventor,  aa  the  dis- 
coverer of  a  new  style,  writers  veiy  generally  have 
miataken  the  Inflnence  oureiaed  by  hu  oMiiua  vpon 
the  progreas  and  character  of  acnlptnre.  Finding  ttw 
bigheat  sublimity  in  the  more  maacnline  graeea  of 
the  art  already  reached ;  perceiving,  also,  thst  the 
taete  of  hia  age  tended  thitherward,  be  resolved  la 
woo  extensively  the  milder  and  gentler  beanties  o^ 
style.  In  thie  pursuit  be  attained  to  eminent  succees. 
None  ever  more  haj^y  aoeceeded  in  tini^n^  seftnesi 
with  force,  or  el^nee  and  refinement  with  simpltcity : 
his  grace  never  degenerates  into  the  affected,  nor  his 
delicacy  into  the  artificial.  He  caught  the  delightful 
medium  between  the  stem  majesty  which  awes,  and 
the  beauty  which  merely  aednces,  between  the  ex- 
ternal allurements  of  form,  and  the  colder,  bat  loftier 
charm  of  intellectuality  Over  his  compositions  he 
has  thrown  an  expreaston  spiritual  at  once  and  sen- 
saal ;  a  voluptuousness  and  modesty  which  toneh  the 
most  insensible,  yet  startle  not  the  moat  rMiring.  The 
works  that  remain  of  this  master,  either  in  originals 
or  in  repetittona — the  Faun ;  the  Theapian  Cupid,  in 
the  muaeum  of  the  Capitol ;  the  Apollo  with  a  lizard, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  aa  dtfScult,  speci- 
mens of  antiquity — abnn^ntly  jnatify  this  character. 
Of  the  worits  that  have  atterly  perished,  the  nude  and 
draped,  or  Ooan  and  Cnidlsn  Venus  of  Piazitelee, 
fixed  each  a  standard  which  subsequent  invention 
dared  scarcely  to  alter.  Indjped,  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  first,  periisps  the  sole  master,  who  attained 
to  the  true  ideal  on  this  subject,  in  the  perfect  nvion 
of  yielding  feminine  ffrace  with  the  dignity  of  intel* 
leetual  ezpresnon.  "Ilio  Venna  of  Cnidai^  ta  ber  lefh 
resentatfve  the  Medieean,  still  enchants  the  worn. 
(Memes,  Hitlory  of  tke  Fine  Artt,  p.  63.)  An  eno* 
meralion  of  the  works  of  Praxiteles  may  be  found  ni 
Sillt^  (Z>tcf.  Art.,  p.  108,  seqi/.).  For  some  reroarkB 
relative  to  the  Cnidian  Venus,  consult  the  article  Cni- 
dus ;  and  for  the  stoiy  of  the  Cupid,  etd.  Phryne. 

PauMlmta,  a  patnmymie  applied  to  Paris,  as  being 
son  of  Priam.  It  Is  also  given  to  Hector,  De'ipbobue, 
and  all  the  other  children  of  the  Trajan  moMieh 
{Ovid,  Her.—Yirg.,  £n.y  8,  396,  Ac.) 

PxiIxoB,  the  lost  king  of  Trt^,  was  son  of  LaoBO^ 
don.  When  Hercules  took  the  city  of  Troy  (eirf. 
Laomedon),  Prism  waa  in  the  number  of  his  priscHiers; 
but  his  sister,  Hesione,  redeemed  bim  from  captlvt^, 
and  he  exchanged  his  original  name  of  Podarces  foe 
that  of  Priam,  which  aignifiea  iought  or  rantomei. 
(Vid.  HoBione,  towarda  the  close  of  that  article,  and 
also  Podsreea.)  He  was  placed  on  hia  Other's  throne 
by  Hercules,  and  empli^ed  himself  with  well-directed 
diligence  in  repairing,  fortifying,  and  embellishing  the 
eity  of  Troy.  He  had  married,  by  hia  fttber*s  oraera, 
Arisba,  whiom  now  be  divorced  for  Hecuba,  Uie  dau^ 
terof  DymsB  the  Phrygiaa  {B ,  16,  718),  or,  aeeoidni 
to  others,  oT  Cisie».  {Burn.,  Bee.,  8.)  Heeuba 
bore  him  nineteen  children  {IL,  84,  496),  of  whom 
the  chief  were,  Hector,  Paris  or  Alexander,  Deipbo- 
bus,  Helenos,  Troilbs,  Polites,  Pdydoius,  Cassandra, 
Creusa,  and  Polyxena.  After  he  had  reigned  for  some 
time  in  the  greatest  prosperity,  Priam  ex|N«eeed  a 
desire  to  recover  Us  aiater  Heaione,  whom  Harenlaa 
had  carried  into  Greece,  and  married  to  Telamoo, 
his  friend.  To  earn  this  plan  into  execution,  Priam 
manned  a  fleet,  of  wnich  he  gave  the  command  to  his 
son  Paris,  with  orders  to  bring  back  Heaione.  Paris, 
to  whom  the  goddess  of  Beauty  had  promised  the  fai^ 
est  woman  in  the  wt^  {mi.  Paris),  needed,  in  some 
measure,  his  htber'B  injunctions,  and,  aa  if  to  make 
reprisals  upon  the  Gmeke,  ha  carried  away  Helen,  the 
wi<e  oi  Menelails,  Ung  of  Sparta,  dorif^  raa  abeeaee  o* 
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Mr  ftMlMiid.  Tbit  vM^MioB  of  ooapiUlitT  kindled  lha 
luBM  of  war.  All  the  saitm  of  Helen,  et  ibe  nqneet 
ti  MMidwfe  (wA  MeMhos),  ewtmbM  to  aveag*  Uw 
■bdoctmi  of  hU  epowo,  and  tb*  comlMiMd  enBUBeDt 
Mt  for  Tnj.  Priun  might  here  ererted  (ba  im- 
peodbf  blow  ay  tbe  reetoretion  of  Helen  ;  but  tbia  be 
refnees  to  do  wben  the  «abe«Mdon  of  the  Greeki 
owna  to  him  tor  that  puqMoe.  Tro;  waa  accordingly 
beloagmrad,  and  fiof  Bent  ekinniabu  took  place,  in 
wbkh  the  enccaaa  waa  vanoaa.  The  ai^  wm  cob- 
linMd  fcr  tM  aaecMaive  yoani  and  Priam  bad  the 
■iafoitinw  to  aet  tba  gnaUr  put  of  hia  aona  fall  in 
deCHwa  of  their  naliTe  city.  Hector,  the  eldeat  of 
thaee,  waa  the  ooIt  one  i^on  whom  now  the  Trojana 
btcrited  for  protectHMi  and  anpport ;  but  be,  too,  fell  a 
aacri6ca  to  hia  own  coungt,  and  waa  alain  by  Aelul- 
laa.  The  fottier  theienpon  raeolrcd  to  go  in  ptraon  to 
the  Oieeian  camp,  and  raneon  the  body  of  tbo  bravaat 
of  bia  cbiUren.  Tlte  goda  intereitod  themaeWea  in  bia 
btbalf,  and  Mercury  waa  directed  to  guide  the  aged 
monarch  in  aafety  amid  Uke  dan^era  of  the  way,  and 
coodset  bim  to  iqe  trat  of  Achillea.  The  mactiiw  of 
Priam  and  Achillea  waa  aolemn  and  affecting.  The 
conqneror  paid  to  the  Ttoian  monafch  that  attention 
■ad  reveNooo  wbieb  waa  due  to  hia  dignity,  hia  yeara, 
and  hia  BMalwtimaa  t  *ui  Priam,  m  a  enndiuit  man- 
Mr,  addwMad  the  prioeo  wboaa  bmida  had  robbed  bim 
of  tba  giaalaet  and  boat  of  hia  eona.  Achillea  waa 
■wmd  by  hia  leara  and  animtiaa.  He  realored  Hoe- 
tot,  whI  permitted  Priam  a  tnieo  of  13  daya  for  the 
liuaml  of  hia  amt.  {Bone  time  after,  Tny  waa  betray> 
«d  into  the  haoda  of  the  Greeka  by  Antenoi  and  i£ne- 
aa,  and  Mam  waa  alaia  by  Naopldamna,  tba  eon  of 
AcUBaa,atthafeotof  lbaaltarofJa|Mler  Here0ua,at 
wbieb  that  prinee  bad  killed  tba  woonded  Politea,  one 
of  the  aona  of  Priam,  who,  after  tba  ezamjrfe  of  bis  fa- 
ther and  mother,  had  fled  thither  for  {mneclion  during 
the  burning  of  the  oity.  {Bom.,  B.,  24,  139,  nqq.— 
Vwg.y  JBn.,  %  SOI,  &c>—Hmi.,  Od.,  10,  U—My- 
llOv— OMym..  19.  SS6.) 
Paiipva,  I.  a  ^ity  fotiodocad  at  a  compaiaiinly 
Jato  pei'id  into  the  Grecian  mythology.  He  waa  aru- 
lal  god,  worahippad  by  tbe  people  of  Lampaacua,  a 
sity  on  the  Hellaaponl  famoua  for  it*  Tineyaraa.  Pri- 
apae  waa  not,  aa  ia  au[^>o«ed,'from  the  employramt 
aaaally  aaaigned  bim  1^  tbe  Romana  after  ibey  bad 
adopted  hia  wmbip,  mtnij  the  god  of  gardena,  but  of 
fmitfolneaa  in  ganaial.  "  lliia  god,"  aaye  Pauaaniaa, 
**ia  baneorad  alaawbaa  by  thoae  who  keep  abeep  and 
goata,  «t  ataefca  of  baaa,  calling  him  the  aon  of  Bae< 
eboB  and  Venna."  {P«HfM.,9,81.)  Fiabaimen  alao 
made  offiMii^  to  him,  aa  the  deity  praaidiog  over  the 
Uteiiea  (Antlial.,  6,  38. 190, 19S) ;  and  in  tbe  ADtbol- 
opy,  Priapna  of  tk»  ineit  (Atfuvirat)  ia  iatrodocod, 

Sring  a  pleaaing  daaciiptioo  of  Um  a|mn^  and  iariting 
a  BariBBiatonat  teaaa.  Itwaa  faUad  that PiiapM 
waa  tba  aon  of  Tama  1^  Baeehw,  iriiom  aba  Bwt  ae 
bia  ratom  firom  hie  Indian  eipeditioa  at  tbe  Lampaa- 
eene  town  Apamia.  Owing  to  tba  naalignity  of  Juno, 
ha  waa  bom  ao  defonnad  that  bia  motbar  waa  atruek 
with  horror  and  Fsmmncad  (dmynwiTo)  him-  {SekU. 
ai  ApellUMoi.,  1, 993.)  Othere  aaid  tbat  be  waa  tbe 
aon  of  Bacebna  by  Gbieoa,  or  a  Naiad  (Aekf.  «d 
Thtoer.,  1,  SI);  otbera,  that  be  had  a  long-aarad  li- 
ther,  Pan  or  a  aatyr,  perbapa,  or  it  may  be  bia  own 
aaciad  beaat,  tbe  aaa.   (A/rm.,  ap.  MaerU.,  SaL,  6, 

6.— Ovid,  Aal.,  1, 891  U.  ih.,  6, 845) ;  othera  gave 

bim  Mercury  or  Adooia  {Hygin.,  fob.,  160. — ^£Wdana, 
M),  ar  ercn  Jora  himaelf  for  a  aire.  {EuioeU,  845.) 
— Ptsapaa,  Uka  the  other  nual  goda,  is  of  a  ruddy  com- 
^eiion.  Bia  doak  ia  filled  with  all  kinda  of  fruita ; 
■a  baa  a  aeytbe  in  hia  band,  and  uaaally  a  h«m  of  pleo- 
tj.  (KiMOe^'t  Mytkoiagy,  p.  336.)  Knigbt  takaa 
a  more  pbiloaophicalTiew  of  Ibe  chancter  and  attri- 
bntea  of  this  deity.  Accordii^  to  bim,  Priapna,  like 
f>airia,  ia  a  type  of  tbe  g-m»t  generating  or  pradvctire 


Erincipla  of  the  onivatae.  In  thia  muTCnal  ckuaclei 
a  ia  celebrated  by  tbe  Gre^  |«eu  under  tits  title  of 
Leva  Of  AttnctitiB,  tbo  firat  priociple  of  Aumaijaii; 
tba  fatbar  of  gpde  and  man ;  aadtberegolaloruddia- 
poeer  of  all  ibiage,  (ArutepJu,  Av.,  653,  ed.  BnmA 
—F*rmeiad.,mp.Stab.,c.  IS.— Oipi..  Ayaa^  5, 6. 
Hb  ia  aaid  to  pervade  the  unirarae  with  tlic  motion  o. 
hia  winga,  bringing  pun  light ;  and  thence  to  be  aJ'tC 
the  aplandid,  iha  aelf-illumiDed,  the  ruling  Priapoi 
{Orfk.,  hymn.,  5,  6) ;  li^  being  conaidared,  in  ibii 
primitive  pbiloaopby,  aa  the  great  nutritive  priociple  al 
all  tbinga.  *iSopk.,<Ed.  Tyr.^  Ii37.)  Wingiaieit- 
iribuica  to  tum  aa  the  emUems  of  apoataneona  motion . 
and  be  ia  aaid  to  have  aprong  from  tbe  egg  of  nigU, 
becauae  ihe  egg  waa  tbe  ancient  aymbol  of  onuic 
matter  in  ita  inert  state,  [fitpiin/,  die ,  ^  S3. — CUu 
Jmtrn-y  vd.  33,  p.  13.) — The  aama  writet  comidsn 
tbe  name  PriafMH  aa  equivalent  to  BrUifiu  (BPU- 
nOT£).  i-  e.,  '-CUmoroiu,'"  from  the  ancient  culoa 
of  attaching  bells  to  sUtoes  aod  fignrea  of  this  doty; 
the  ringing  of  bells  and  clatter  of  metals  beii^  almMt 
univeraally  employed  aa  a  means  of  conaeGiauoa,  and 
a  charm  agauist  tbe  destroying  and  inert  potren. 
(Clata.  Jourm.,  voL  36,  p.  48.)  Schwenek  ma^ea 
Priapoa  identical  with  tbe  Son,  tbe  gnat  aouica  ol 
life  and  fecondity  ;  and  taking  oKn,  "fatia^  aa  a 
eegnala  tarai,  dnivaa  Haiaang  finm  Bpmnc  ffift,  ia- 
taoaive,  and  oirof),  "  Ma  mgkti/  /attfr,"  L  a.,  the 
great  parent  of  being.  {AtdnOmg^  p.  317.) — IL  A 
town  of  Myaia,  noi  far  fiom  Lampaacua,  wbkh  had  a 
harbour  on  the  Propontia.  h  derived  ita  name  boa 
tba  god  Piiapua,  wbo  waa  worabi|^ied  beta  with  pece- 
liar  hoaoaia ;  and  to  Ibia  place  bo  ia  aaid  to  bava  »■ 
tiled  wben  ddveo  avrqr  fiom  Lampaacoa.  Tbe  nwd- 
am  name  ia  Kartioa.   (Ptia.,  5,  31.— Jfe/a,  1, 19.) 

Paiina,  a  city  of  Catia,  ataUk  of  the  month  ti  the 
Mwander,  aod  at  tbo  foot  of  Hoant  Myeale.  It  was 
not  impariy  a  mahtima  place,  aitd  both  Strabo  anl 
Ptolemy  remove  it  aome  dwtaoce  inland.  Yet  Heiod- 
otoa  apeaka  of  tbe  veaaela  whicb  it  fnraisbad  Sat  tba 
Ionian  fleet  (6, 8),  and  Scylax  aasigna  it  two  barboun 
(37).  One  of  thaae  waa  probably  atoked  op  at  a  hier 
period  1^  lb*  altoationa  which  the  Hfaodec  haa  made 
along  Ihia  coaat.  Piicne  was  aa  Ionian  colony  (Psh- 
aan.,  7,  S),  and  formed  one  of  tba  twdve  confedenta 
citiea  of  tbe  looiaa  league ;  it  laj,  bowevn.  according 
to  Hwodotna  and  all  aubaeqoent  whtm,  in  Cuia. 
(Herod.,  1, 143.)  Itwaa  the  native  place  of  Biaa,  WW 
of  ibaaavaaaagaaof  Graaea.  The  aaeiaat  city  would 
aeam  to  l«*a  azieted  aa  ku  u  A.D.  1280.  (Pady- 
awFca,  vol.  1,  p.  830.)  Urn  owdm  viUafa  of  8tm- 
aoit'K*Un  now  occopiaa  ita  aita.  (Jfamcrf,  Geqgr^ 
vol.  8,  pt.  8,  p.  364.) 

PaiaouNoa,  ooa  of  tba  most  celebrated  gnmma- 
iiane  of  antiquity,  anmamad  C««arw«m,  aitaer  bom 
having  bean  bora  ia  (^warea  in  Paleatine,  or  fiom 
having  tboa  principally  ui^t  bia  art  He  paaaad  a 
part  hia  Um  at  C<Riataatinopla,  during  Ibe  leign  <tf 
the  Emperor  Joatiaian ;  aa  appeara,  not  only  from  ibe 
litlB  of  tba  18th  cbaptar  of  tbe  Ortfaograj^y  of  Ciaai. 
od«oa,  bia  oeotemporary,  but  atao  from  a  Hambiu] 
tnanoaeript  bearing  tba  foUowiag  inaeriptioD :  "  Pria- 
eunti  an  Orammatiea  •tft  c^ofHCNtMaMNti^reaamalui 
Coaarteiutf  j  aertpsi  4§o  Ttredonw  i>inayai'i  Fl  JD. 
nwMioriaJi*  jacri«ert*M,«naio<anMie(  adfiKftir  V.  M 
fuaatoriM  ix  wte  Semm  CotutmOmofetilMKM  die  CaL 
Oct.  indietieiu  qmimla,  OUno  viro  ctpiitimo  Cos.* 
This  OUtaina  waa  aole  cooanl  in  636,  the  year  in  wUcb 
tba  mannacript  waa  written,  the  copyiat  of  which  cnlk 
himaelf  tba  diocipla  of  Priacian.  {F^.,  BiU.  Lai., 
vol  8,  p.  388,  ad.  Erneati.)  Priacian  ia  ika  aotbnroi 
tha  laaat  complala  paauaar  that  baa  caaw  dowa  la  aa 
ftom  tba  aoeiaata.  It  ia  eotitlad  "  f  iiiawiaiaiiii  wm 
grammaticanim  Urr,  xviii.,"  or  "Dt  acta  fartHm* 
oratioma  aantadnifua  teaatnuHaju,*'  and  ia  addreoe- 
ad  to  Joliaa,  a  maa  of  coaaular  aad  patrieiaa  nak 
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ne  ftnl  aixteoR  booka,  which  an  eommoDty  »tyl«d 
"  ihe  Gnat  Ptiacian,"  treat  of  tbo  eij^t  parU  of 
gpeech ;  the  laet  two,  genarally  called  "  ihe  Little  Pria- 
eian,"  are  occupied  with  tlie  Syntax.  (Piifaei.,  p. 
5n.)  Thia  ia  not,  however,  the  only  ^mnMUeal 
work  of  Priaeiaa;  we  have  also  frmn  bim  tnatieea 
on  accents ;  on  the  declenawo  of  nouna ;  on  oonie  me- 
tm ,  on  nnmbera,  mlea,  and  meaanrea  ("  D$  figurit 
ti  nomntAiw  nwmerorum,  «t  ie  normU  ae  fonderi- 
Atw"),  dec.  He  ia  probably,  too,  the  author  of  three 
poems,  erroneoualy  aacribed  to  Rhamoina  Fannina. 
One  of  ibaee  ia  a  veraion  of  the  Itinerary  of  Diony- 
m»  of  Cbarax,  the  aeeond  ia  on  weights  and  roeaa- 
nreai,  and  Uie  tbird  on  the  atara.  The  fiiat  of  ibaw 
poema.  entitled  Periegma  i  Dumjfth,  or  De  ar- 
lis  ttrra,  ia  an  imilatkm  rather  than  atrict  Teraion 
of  the  Qreek  onginal,  and  coaaiata  of  1087  Teraea. 
Priaeian  follows,  in  general,  the  anthor'a  train  of  ideaa  ; 
bat  he  nnkea,  at  the  aame  time,  certain  atteratioita 
which  be  deems  necesaaiy,  eweeially  in  aubatitatiog 
Chriatian  ideaa  to  what  niatea  in  tbo'  original  to  ibt 
wonhip  of  Uie  heathen  goda.  To  the  dewmiption  of 
placea  be  ndde  variooa  lemarkaUe  partienlers,  gener- 
al^ obtained  from  Soliwia.  Tlte  object  being  the  in- 
stmction  of  the  younff,  to  whom  he  wiahed  to  preeent 
a  genera)  summary  of  geogra^^y,  he  writea  in  a  vny 
clear  and  simple  style,  wilhoat  eren  Tentttrhig  on  ai^ 
Sight  of  poetry.  The  poem  on  wigJut  and  HUMirM 
m  incomplete ;  we  have  only  ISS  reraee.  In  the  firat 
55,  Aa  author  treats  briefly  of  weights,  iHx>bahly  be- 
esns*  he  had  already  diseosaed  thia  branen  of  hia  sob- 
ieet  more  fully  in  hia  prase  work  already  mentioned. 
He  enters,  however,  into  very  fall  detaiu  respecting 
the  meaaures  of  tiqaide  and  fruits,  to  which  the  rest  of 
tbe  poem  ia  entiiely  devoted.  The  third  poem  of 
Ftiacian*a  eontaioa  no  more  than  SUO  verees ;  it  ia  a 
drr  nomenehtnre  of  Ifae  atara  end  ptaneta,  and  ia  en- 
titled "  Bpitam  fhanmteiOn,"  or  "  De  SidtribuM." 
These  three  poema  are  given  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
Wemadorff  'a  Posta  LaHni  Minerei,  and  the  tbird  also 
in  Burmann'a  Anthology  (vol.  S,  p.  333).  The  grau^ 
matical  works  of  Priaeian  are  given  by  Pntschius 
among  the  Grammatiei  Latini,  IMS.  The  latest  edi- 
ttoa  of  the  Gramnatieal  Conmentariaa  ia  that  of 
KnM,L^;  1818.  S  vola.  Svo;  and  of  the  minor 
works,  that  of  Lindenami,  iMgd.  Bai,,  1818.  {SMlt, 
Hiat.  Z.if.  JI(Wi.,vol.  8,p.U8,889.  — AMr,  G^teh. 
ASm.  £Al.,  p.  541.) 

Pkitxrmom,  a  city  of  Latium,  in  the  tsrritwy  of  the 
Volsci ;  the  andeot  name  of  vriiiob  is  but  pailially  loat 
inthtf  of  the  modem  P^mu,  iriiieh  nana  itt  situa- 
tion. Virgil  makes  it  the  bjitfapUee  of  Oamilla  {Mn., 
11,  589).  We  have  the  authority  of  the  sane  poet 
[(.  e.)  for  ascribing  it  to  the  Volsci ;  but  Stiabo  (SSI) 
would  seen  to  connder  the  Privematea  as  a  distinct 
people  from  the  Volsci,  for  be  particularizes  them 
amoog  the  pettr  nationa  eoni|aerad  by  the  Romans 
and  ineorporataa  In  Xjathm.  The  aamn  geographer 
daeiAere  nrints  ont  the  situaliM  of  Priveniom  be> 
twaen  tba  Latin  nod  Appian  Ways.  (Strtba,  S37.) 
TUe  ai^Wfcntly  insignificant  place,  trusting,  an  it  wooM 
seem,  to  Its  natural  atrength  and  remote  attnation,  pre- 
aamed  to  brave  the  vengeance  of  Rome  br  making 
incoraitaa  on  tbo  DeigUmaring  oobniaa  of  Setia  and 
Notba.  (lM.t  7,  l£)  A  ceaaol  was  imnediatoljr 
ieapmched  to  duatise  the  oAndmit  nod  in  the  oab- 
nission  of  the  town  obuined  the  bonmua  of  a  trinmph. 
Tbe  Privematea  again,  however,  umwni  their  bootile 
depredations ;  and  the  oBsaet  waa  repeated  ao  often, 
tiut  it  was  found  neceaaaiy  to  derooli^  their  walla  and 
remove  their  senate  to  Ruxm.  An  aesembly  waa  hdd 
Id  that  city,  and  a  debate  ansaed  oo  the  imoUuMiit 
lo  be  iaflietad  on  the  inbalutanta  of  nivenmi.  A 
depn^  of  the  eonqaaved  town  being  aaked  what  pa«- 
•hy  tMr  irtwlliooe  conduct  deaerved,  boldly  relied, 
**  Surii  ponlahimBt  as  ihef  merit  who  elaim  ueit  free- 


dom." The  Romana  had  the  gnieroaity  and  MM 
oense  to  be  pleased  with  this  spirited  reply  ;  and,  in- 
atead  of  executing  farther  severity,  they  admitted  the 
Priveraates  to  the  righta  of  Itoman  citizemt.  (Lh.,  8, 
I,  Mff. — Vo/.  Max.,  6,  S.)  FeatuB,  however,  men- 
tions it  among  the  prafec^x,  or  those  towns  in  which 
the  pmlor  at  Rome  wiministered  jnstieo  by  depn^. 
Frontinos  claaaes  Privemom  anoi^  the  military  eide> 
niea.   {Cranier't  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  109,  teq^.} 

Paonoa,  I.  M.  Aoaxuvs  Sbvbbds,  a  native  of  Sir 
mium  iQ  Pannonia.  Having  been  left  early  an  oiiriiar 
by  bis  fhther  Maiimua,  who  died  a  tribune  in  Egypt 
and  having  opened  a  road  to  diatinction  by  his  sword, 
he  wae  longl^arded  aa  the  man  upon  whom  the  elae- 
tioa  to  the  empire  vnt,  at  one  time,  likely  to  fidl. 
Asrelian,  when  appointing  him  to  the  command  of  the 
tenth,  hia  own  l^ion,  which  had  been  that  ef  Claadi- 
ns,  says  in  his  leltns,  that, "  by  a  nrt  of  prsrcwative  of 
good  fortune,  it  bad  been  alwaya  commanded  by  men 
who  were  one  day  to  be  princee. "  Tacitus  had  recon 
mended  Probiu  to  the  eenata  aa  ■  fitlw  person  than  han> 
•elf  f(»  their  sovereign;  and,wbeD  ac<]uaioting  Probna 
with  the  circamataneea  of  hie  own  eleetiui,  wrote  to  . 
him,  "Too  knew,  however,  that  the  weUt  ef  the  cono- 
monwealth  reala  rather  unm  your  ahouldera,  and  the 
senste  knows  it  too."  Wncn  the  tribanes,  on  the  usnr> 
petioa  of  Florisons,  hanngved  tbetr  divieione  in  dif- 
Mmit  pute  of  the  camp,  uisy  eonfiaed  themselves,  on 
a  concerted  jdan,  to  describing  avfaat  the  qnalitiee  ef 
an  emperor  ahoold  be,  without  directly  naming  Pr»> 
bus  but  the  cohort*  eveiywherb,  aa  by  a  unanimeaa 
impulse,  brtdte  out  into  acclemationa,  "  Probos  Ao- 
goatua,  the  goda  preserve  thee  !"  Snatching  a  purple 
robe  trom  toe  slatoe  of  a  neighboaring  temple,  toey 
threw  it  over  the  riKtoUeie  of  nobne,  and  honied  Ub 
along  to  s  tribnnal  of  turf,  which  had  ban  haatUjr 
raised,  that  he  might  deliver  to  ih«n  hia  inaugural  ha- 
rangae.  On  Ae  receipt  of  the  deapatchea  by  the  sen- 
ate, one  of  their  number,  Manlius,  whose  tarn  it  waa  la 
apeak,  enlarged  upon  the  victoriea  of  Piobus  over  the 
Franks  and  Alemanni,  the  Sannatiana  and  Goths,  the 
Parthiana  and  Penians  ;  on  hia  respectable  life  ;  his 
clemency  and  jnatice,  in  which  he  reaembled  Trajan ; 
bat  be  was  intavmpled  by  riionu  of  "  all,  all,"  in  st- 
teatacion  of  their  imanimoua  aaeent.  Though  the  lawa 
had  not  consolidated,  the  grace  of  Probos  confirmed 
the  privileges  wluch  Taeilna  had  granted  to  the  aen- 
ate,  and  the  ri^t  of  appointiw  procenstds,  beaiiDg 
appaab  from  the  eonrta,  and  rstining  the  conatttntiona 
or  e^ta  of  the  empnar.  The  FruAa  and  Buigundi- 
ans  navina  ovemm  Gaul,  Fmbiw  marehed  lo  repd 
their  innaton.  In  the  aeveral  battlaa  feoght  400,000 
of  the  batbariaoa  fell,  70  citiea  opened  their  gatea, 
the  spoil  wlueh  had  been  taken  was  restored,  contri 
butiona  were  furnished  of  com,  of  csttle,  of  horses 
and  of  sheep ;  16,000  Germans  were  draughted  into 
the  l^iona  oS  Rome,  and  ni»e  princes  offered  their 
boeteges  and  tbait  bomage.  ilaviag  recovered  Gad, 
be  carried  Us  aima  into  the  eonntdaa  beyond  the 
Adriatic ;  forced  the  Gets  to  anbinit  to  his  anna  ot 
court  his  alliance ;  overeama  tba  Samiats ;  liberated 
laanria  from  the  oppreaaion  of  PalfarioB,  a  famoua  rob- 
ber, who  waa  slain ;  obtained  by  bis  arms  peace  from 
the  Peniam ;  sobdued  tbo  mammna,  a  people  inhib- 
iting the  borders  of  Ekcf pt  and  ^ihii^a ;  reacued 
Co^oa  and  Ptolemaiia  noin  Uia  barbarian  yoke ;  re- 
duced Satuniinus,  Proeulus,  and  Bonosua,  the  fomet 
of  whom  bad  uaoiped  the  aoveretgnty  in  £gypt,  and 
the  two  latter  in  Gaul ;  and,  after  vsrioua  balUee,  van- 
quished the  Vandala,  many  of  whom  he  had  tnna- 
plaided  to  the  Roman  aoil,  and  wbo  bad  broken  theii 
pledge  of  fidelity.  Oroops  of  all  nattoaa  Haeadod  Ua 
trio^ibal  cat.  Amid  the  tranaplamad  traaa  that 
formed  a  fbreae  in  tbo  anqthitheatfa,  UKnaands  of 
stags,  wiU  boara,  and  goaU  were  tamed  hfiea  aa 
pinae  for  the  moat  daztatooa  of  die  people;  there  hwi- 
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ant  jetn  «m  aipoted  to  the  aietMn ;  and  •  han- 
dre^  liona,  tnnafixed  hy  the  j«T»ltiM  of  Um  hnnten, 
Imj  ainicbod  between  iMoriui  robber*  mod  Bleminjran 
Oipttveii;  of  the  Utter  tndjtioa  telle  tie,  petbepe  from 
MMm  peeuliirity  in  their  enwnir,  thnt  tbej  wer*  faatd- 
leee,  aind  Uiat  ibatr  e^  end  meatW  wen  eeated  in 
their  breaata. — It  waa  the  lavoarite  maxim  of  Pro  bus, 
after  he  had  eeenred  peace  bjr  hie  vietoriee,  that  in  a 
abort  time  aoldiere  woaUt  be  unneceaaarr.  With  the 
wiedom  of  &  atateanaa  and  the  policy  of  a  general,  be 
OBifdojred  tiMm,  dntiiy  the  imerrala  of  war,  in  the 
eonetruction  tf  biidaea  ud  ■qoedoeto,  and  in  Ibt 
ting  of  Momt  AIsmi  at  SinBivn,  wilh  Tiaoe. 
draining  of  a  marah,  at  ibe  latter  place,  which 
waa  the  place  of  hie  birth,  piovad  fctal  to  him.  The 
eoldiere,  impellent  of  their  labevtm,  agfievated  by  a 
hot  aun,  roae  in  nitii^,  and,  poraiiing  tbeir  emperor 
into  an  iron  tniret,  wbwb  be  bad  erectad  for  the  moce 
eoBTeniant  inepectioii  of  the  weikmii,  pot  bin  to 
death,  in  the  BOth  jreir  of  hia  ego,  after  »  leim  of  eli 
ytm  end  fear  moaths,  A.D.  383.  The  doed  waa  no 
Booner  execttted  then  thejr  repented.  They  rueed  a 
moaument  to  hia  sMeMMry,  and  inacribod  on  the  mai- 
fale,  "  Prabua,  empenr,  a  man  of  reel  pnbity,  the  eon- 
qneror  of  the  baiMiiue  and  ^  sennNve."  A  weepon 
oc  n  pioeo  of  otMur  ma  the  aole  abaro  eriucfa  Protma 
eonla  be  pveniled  ^wo  to  neeire  of  the  booty  of  the 
field.  On  ibe  eoldien  preaaing  npon  him  an  Alan 
bone,  which  waa  aaid  to  run  a  handred  milee  in  a  dky, 
he  B<id,  "  it  waa  fitter  for  a  mnaway  eoMter  then  for 
a  fighting  one."  THe  aimpliciiy  of  bia  mannera  etri- 
kingly  contraated  with  the  jwide  and  apirit  of  hia  beai- 
faig  u  a  RonMD  general.  An  embaaey  from  the  Per- 
eiuu  eatond  hia  camp  with  a  pompoua  rctinoe,  bear- 
ing pMaonis  lo  the  Emperor  M  Rome.  They  found 
Urn  eeated  en  ibe  gtaee  at  ibe  boor  of  hie  r^ieet,  hard 
peue  and  coeroehMOn  forming  hia  only  Tiaode.  Look- 
ing op  at  the  aatoniebed  and  half-incrodulotia  envoy, 
be  epoke  lightly  of  their  preeenta,  Mying  '*  that  all  their 
king  poaaeaaed  waa  already  hie,  and  that  be  eboold 
eone  for  the  reet  whenerer  be  cboee."  Hieo,  remo- 
ving the  cap  iriiich  he  wore,  and  expomng  the  cmm 
of  bla  head,  bo  added,  "  T«ll  year  maater  thai,  if  bt 
doee  not  rabmK  to  Rome,  I  wiU  mehe  bin  kingdom  a* 
ben  ae  thle  head  ie  beM.**  Hie  tbnat  waa  believed, 
and  the  anbmiaaioo  waa  tendered.  (Fopue.,  Vit. 
Pnb.—Zonm.,  1, 64,  tefq  —BUon't  Romtm  Bmper- 
cr»^.  181.) — II.  iEmiliue,  a  gnmmahaa  in  Uie  age 
of  Inodoeioa.  Tbe  line  of  enceUenl  eommandera, 
writlen  by  Conelina  Nepoa,  have  boon  falaely  a^ib- 
nted  to  bim  by  eomeantnoia.   (Viid.  Nepoa.) 

PxooAa,  a  kiiw  of  Alba,  af^  hia  father  Anntinua. 
He  was  father  afAmDlioa  and  Nnmitor.  (£«v,,  1,  9. 
-Ond,  Met.,  14,  633  — Fn^.,  JBn.,  6,  787.) 

PaocHf  TA,  an  taland  ^  the  coeat  of  Oampania,  and 
adjacent  to  ^Enaria.  It  is  now  iVoeide.  (Kny., 
Mh.,  9,  714.  — Sa.  ItML,  8,  M3.)  Tbe  poet  liat 
qnoted  mskea  ProehyU  lo  bin  been  ptaead  «  Ibe 
giant  Mimaa,  aa  Inarime  waa  on  Tapotoa  oe  TypbOBos 
(13,  147). 

PiooLis,  a  aon  of  Ariatodemoa  and  Argia,  and 
twin-brother  of  Euryatbenes.   (Kid.  Euiyatbanea.) 

PioclTd.a,  the  deeeendanta  of  PtocIm,  who  aat  <m 
tbe  throne  of  Speita  together  with  the  Euiyathenidw. 
(FhL  Enryalfaenee.) 

PaocLue,  a  celebrated  philoaopher  of  tbe  New-Pla- 
lonic  aect,  bom  at  ConaUntinople  A.D.  413.  -He 
epnit  hie  ardent  and  enihueiaatic  yootii  at  XanOme,  in 
Lyeia,  a  city  devoted  to  Apollo  and  Minerra,  where 
hia  parenta  reiided ;  and  from  thia  circnmaunce  be 
waicalled  "theLyeiao."  From Xanthaa he nmofed 
to  Alexandma,  when  he  attended  tbe  lectano  ^ 
Olympiodofuek  a  celebrated  Pythagorean.  Fiom  Al- 
exanurea  he  went  to  Athena,  and  became  the  diadpte 
ef  tbe  Platoniat  Syiianaa,  and  of  Aactepigenia,  dangfa- 
'eref  Plntarcb.   At  tbe  age  of  tweaty-^|ht  he  wrote 


»ia  CommerUtry  on  Ou  7\muau  e/"  PUU*  vbicli  m 
generally  r^eraed  ae  a  maateqnece  of  anidition 
Syrianna  deaignated  bim  ae  hie  nicceaaor,  and  fn« 
ima  cirenmaUace  ho  obtained  tbe  eomamn  of  Diade 
dmt  {iitaiojfat,  "MKcecMr").   Proclos  ttanw  him 
eeif  blindly  uio  the  myetic  tbeokigT  of  Uio  day,  sn( 
wea  initiated  into  the  arcana  of  alt  tbe  Oriental  aecu 
He  Baited  en  inugiaative  temper  to  greet  kaniag 
bat  was  onaUe  to  belance  hia  ecqniiemflnta  by  an,< 
weight  of  underatandiaa.    He  looked  opon  the  Opiiic 
Hymna  and  dMldsaa  Orectes,  which  Its  bed  diligeot 
jy  stadia^,  ae  divine  nrelauona,  and-copnUe  «l  be 
coming  insMUMaUl  to  nhiloeopby  by  noeess  of  an  al- 
legorical expomtion;  woereby,  also,  be  endeavooiei 
to  make  Plato  and  Ariatotle  agne.    He  called  him 
eelf  the  laat  link  of  the  Henneic  chain,  that  ia,  the  laa 
of  men  conoectmlad  by  Hmnes,  in  whom,  by  pcpet 
ual  tradition,  waa  pneemd  Ibe  occoU  knowledge  o 
the  myateriee.   (Jbrni,  ViU  FntU,  p. 
U.  an.,  p.  76.)    He  derated  bitb  above  edenn 
ae  fbimii^  a  eloeer  bond  of  union  with  Good  and  L'ni 
ty.    iTUotag.  Plmt.,  1,  36,  36.)    His  nkolch  of  phi 
looophy  cenlaina  a  commeataiy.  on  tbe  dooriaes  of 
Plotinna,  and  an  atleoipl  to  estaUi^  tbia  point,  ibat 
there  ia  but  mie  reel  eeuae  and  principle  ef  all  tbiapt 
and  that  thia  prncqde  is  Unity,  wueh  nwdncea  all 
Ibinga  in  one  nnifoim  otdtf,  by  trieda.   Hia  obacnre 
natem  waa  founded  on  an  imperfect  analysia  and  ^n- 
tbesia  of  tbe  properties  of  Being,  of  which  it  edmiiled 
three  grand  divisions,  Esiatence,  I^e,  and  Raaaon,  oi 
Novf.    All  ibese  be  derived  trom  Unity,  and  made 
them  tbe  eowce  of  three  other  triads.    He  diatin- 
goished  tbe  Divinitiea  (making  Uieaa  ako  deaceod 
from  Unity  end  give  buth  to  triads)  into  Intdligihle 
and  InlelligoBt,  Sopematonl  and  Natanl ;  Mtttetad 
I  snperneton)  efficacy  to  tbe  nems  of  the  Snpnt 
Being ;  and,  lib*  hia  prodoceaewe,  eialted  Tbnutgy 
above  Philoaophy.    Procloa  alao  aUackcd  tbe  Cbrie- 
ttan  religion,  being  princely  ofiiEoded  by  tbe  doctrine 
of  tbe  creetioQ  of  the  world.   In  bia  tbree  tteatieea 
on  ProvidcBCB,  Fate,  and  Evil,  be  alalaa  wiib  anal 
ability  hie  notion  that  tbe  latlardoniiDlapriqgnvai 
Matter,  but  from  tbe  Umiution  tf  powsr,  and  iafanvn 
to  reconcile  tbe  «yetem  ef  Plolinoa  with  tbe  conda 
oione  of  eoond  leeeen.    Praelos  died  A  D.  486,  with 
a  repetetion  for  wisdom  and  even  for  mincelom  pow> 
ets  approaching  adoration,  leevii^bdiind  bim  a  crowd 
of  foUowera.    (TcniUMmii.  JfcmaJ  of  PWetophy. 
p.  SOO.  scff  ^  JofatssM**  trmuLy—tka  best  editiaii  M 
tbe  entin  works  of  Ibis  |4uloaori>«r  ie  that  ef  Coosiiv 
1880-37,  P<ru,  «  vols.  8m.   Wo  have  of  Prodv, 
1.  A  work  on  the  TVefagy      Plato  (Eif  iUo- 
Tvwr  deoXoT'/in'),  ta  aia  booka.    It  waa  pobUafaed  ia 
1S18,  fol,  from  tbe  Hamborg  pioaa.— 3.  TiiO^gieml 
hmUMa  {XToix'MOtc  tfeoXoyurv),  tbe  best  nditioa  ol 
vriiicb  is  that  of  Creoser,  Fmeaf.,  IBB8,  8vo. — ft.  A 
work  On  MoOtm  (Ilepi  Ktv^amf),  alao  entitled  Zrvt- 
Xefamr  fvevnf  ("  Phftirtl  huhtutai"),  tbe  beet  odi 
tien  of  which  is  that  of  Wela,  JW.,  1645,  Svo.— 4. 
A  CommiUary  ett  the  Werls  ami  Duft  of  Hettod 
^ith^Bniyia  rlf  rd  'YLaMov  "Epya  jroi  H^pev-),  ap- 
pended aa  aebolia  to  aomo  of  the  editions  of  Heeiod. 
5.  A  gr— iwarifsf  CArestomcliy  (Xprnnpadtoa  yjoni- 
pnrutfX  in  f>  books.    It  ia  a  aort  of  tranliae  oai 
a^ile,  exlnctod  and  dorived  from  ihoancisBl  gnman- 
liaia,  and  its  princqwl  <4>jeet  is  to  point  ont  thn  ieS- 
ferent  kinds  of  poetry,  and  tbe  writers  whs  hav«  dia- 
tingnisbed  tbeouelrae  in  tbe  same.   We  hnv*  oaly 
fragments  of  Ibis  work  remainiogt  which  lend  «a  Ir 
r^ret  very  doepty  the  lose  of  tlw  other  poitionn 
Tneee  fragmenla  an  of  three  kinds :  (•)  Noiieae  ax 
tnetad  ft«n  ihe  ChnsHMlhy  by  Pheiina,  nad  m 
eervedinbisBMioUMau  AliCsofHBWit.wtich 
fwes  its  meervation  to  ita  baving  baen  pheed  b« 
aome  copyieu  at  the  bead  of  certain  IifSS.  ef  dw  Iliad. 
(7)  Aigameuta  of  nunv  of  the  minor  epic'  poama,  wf- 
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ytrtaiiiing  to  the  mythie  and  Tfoju  c^cIm,  now  loot 
—6.  Eigkte4n  ArguamiU  agtxntt  the  Ckrittiant 
{'Emxtifii^ra  xari  Xpumav6v).  In  ihii  work 
Ptaelas  tttemsu  to  prove  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
Alt  fevourite  tbesie  of  Pletenum.  Th  tFeitiw  would 
probably  bare  been  kiit,  bed  not  Johunee  FbilopoDus 
written  e  refuution,  in  wbieb  he  baa  literally  iaeerted 
Uw  work  wbiob  be  etlecks. — 7.  A  CommaUaryoK  ike 
Timmu  •/  Plalo  (Elf  riv  rw  IIAaruvof  Ttfuum 
tm/iw^artt),  in  five  books.  Ae  tbese  five  book*  con- 
lUB  BO  man  then  oo*  dkird  of  tbe  diiloaue,  it  u  po>- 
■ibU  tfait  tbie  worit  may  not  have  reaebid  m  entire. 
It  it  ngaided  ta  the  beat  of  the  prodociuHia  of  Pro- 
do*,  and  has,  nMnoover,  the  aeeidental  merit  of  having 
presorrod  for  □*  the  work  of  Timan*  of  Locri,  beeaase, 
viewing  it  as  the  eoarcs  whence  Plato  derived  hia  ma- 
terials, he  placed  it  at  tbe  head  of  itis  commentary. — 
8.  A  Commentary  on  tke  Fint  Alcibiadea  of  Plato 
(Bit  riv  n^TWOf  vpdroY  'AMtAiaijp>).  iSm  beat 
•iitioo  is  that  of  Oraai«,  Premeof.,  IBSO,  6vo. — 9. 
Ciiiiwiejtfary  en  Me  itefNiWe  of  PUta  (Eic  tvv  IIA^ 
nwof  iFo^nfop),  Ase.  {SehSU,  Hiat.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol. 
7f  p.  IH,  JOjf .)-— Proclus  was  aJao  tbe  snthot  of  six 
hvmns,  one  to  the  Sun,  another  to  the  Huses,  two  to 
Venoo,  one  to  Hecate  and  Janna,  and  one  to  Minerva. 
They  b^ng  properiy  to  the  same  clasa  with  the  Or- 
phic hyaan*.  The  lateat  edition  of  tbe  H  'mna  is  that 
3(  BoNHnade,  Pan*.  18S4,  SSno. 

Pboohb.    Yid.  PhihtmeU^ 

PBOooMiiBaaa  (or  th*  Isle  of  Stag*},  ai  ^aland  and 
ei^  of  Aaia  Minor  to  tbe  oOTthtast  ol  Cyzl  is.  It  is 
now  Marmara,  whence  the  modem  name  oi  the  Pro- 
poDtis  is  derived  (Sea  of  Marmara).  FrDi.oDneanB 
was  much  celebrated  for  its  marble  (jnarries,  which 
aoniUed  most  of  the  puUic  boildings  in  Cyneoa  with 
tbair  maleiialaL  (SKroio,  588.)  The  maiUe  wa* 
i^ita,  wiA  black  stnak*  intennixed.  (iHanus,  Ca- 
lyofk.  it  Jform.  Aniiq.)  Ariateit*t  wroto  a  po- 
em 00  die  Arimaspiana,  was  a  native  oA  the  city. 
{Htroi.,  4,  \A.—Strab.,  &88.) 

Paocorifve,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  historians 
of  the  Estvem  *npwe#  He  wee  bom  at  Caearea  in 
Palestine,  and  exoeioad  at  Coaatantinople  th*  profes- 
fion  of  rhetorician  and  sophist.  It  has  been  disputed 
whediar  be  was  a  Christian  ot  not.  The  indiflerence 
end  silence  with  which  be  passes  over  the  religious 
disputes  that  agitated  the  Church  in  his  dsy  tiave 
eauaod  bim  to  m  suspected  of  paeaniam,  but  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  regaideu  theae  miserable 
i)uanels  as  unworthy  to  occupy  a  place  in  a  political 
hifltoiy.  Justin  the  eldw  asaigDad  hiaa  to  Balisarias 
■a  hia  seerstair  and  eounaeUor,  with  the  charge  of  sc> 
eon^ieoying  this  general  in  his  several  expeditions. 
This  nomination  took  place  a  short  time  previous  to 
A.D.  537,  the  year  when  Justin  died.  Belisarius, 
whom  he  had,  m  consequence  of  this  sppoiotment, 
followed  in  his  campaign  in  Africa  against  the  Van* 
dale,  ant  him  to  Synenaa,  OB  MHne  business  relative 
to  Ae  amy.  In  5M  he  employed  him  usefully  in  bis 
CMBpaign  againat  the  Ootbs  in  Italy.  Subae^oently 
to  559  M  was  nsmed  a  senstor,  and  sboot  563  prefect 
of  ConsUntinople,  a  place  whkifa  Justinian  afterward 
took  from  htm.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age. — In  hi* 
Hiatmy  ku  men  timet  (Tmv  xo^  ovrdv  laropt&v 
ftAUa  Uriiy,  in  «ght  boolia,  of  wUch  tbe  fint  finr 
beer  the  title  of  Pcrrios,  and  the  others  thai  of  Gvlk- 
•es,  AocofHua  describes  tbe  ware  of  the  Byzantine 
Eiopira  with  the  Persians,  the  Vaodds,  the  Moon, 
and  tbe  Goths,  adding  to  the  narrative,  from  time  to 
tnne,  ah  aceoant  of  contemponneons  evenu.  Ac- 
cording  to  two  modem  Oriental  scholars,  Proct^ius 
deriv^  his  matorials  for  an  account  of  Pwaie  and  Ar- 
menia from  the  Armenian  wwk  of  the  Biah(q>  Puxnnt 
Posdns,  who  was  bora  at  Conatantiaople,  of  Greek 

C rents,  and  who  wroto  t  histeiy  of  Armenia  in  six 
■■ks,  of  which  tbe  last  lone  hare  reached  a*,  f  CAc- 


lAen  it  CvhieJ,  and  F.  MarHii.~-Rienetaut  mr 
I  mitt,  amdaau  de  VAaie,  Parit,  1800,  8vo,  p.  294.) 
Procopius  is  tbe  author  of  s  woik  entitled  Anecdote, 
or  secret  history,  in  wbidi  Justinian  and  his  Empreei 
Theodora  ere  repreeented  in  the  most  odions  light. 
IVocopius  assigns  aa  a  ie**on  for  writing  this  Tsst 
work,  that  in  hia  history  be  could  not  apeak  of  per- 
sons and  things  as  he  wished.  He  was  tne  author  of 
a  third  work, "  On  the  edifices  erected  by  the  Emperot 
Jostinisn."  As  an  eyewitness  of  many  events  which 
he  describes,  Piocopiua  ia  entitled  to  great  attentim 
He  writes  Uke  one  free  from  all  the  prejudicea  of  his 
age ;  when,  however,  he  makes  iD«ntion  of  the  em- 
perm  and  bis  eomt,  he  sppesra  et  titled  only  to  that 
degree  of  credit  which  is  due  to  iine  who  wriUs  ua 
der  tbe  coostnint  ud  eye  of  hia  prince.  The  woika 
of  Procopius  form  psrt  of  the  colloctioii  of  the  By- 
zantine bietoriaos.    {SchoU,  vol.  B,  p.  349,  tegq.) 

PaooBDSTKS,  a  famous  robber  of  Attica,  killed  by 
Theseus  oesr  the  Cepiiissus.  He  compelled  travef- 
len  to  lie  down  on  a  eooch,  and,  if  their  length  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  couch,  Ni  topped  off  as  much  of 
their  limbs  as  would  suffice  to  make  tbe  length  equal. 
If  they  were  shorter  than  the  couch,  he  stretched 
them  to  the  requisite  length,  Theseus  proceeded 
against  and  slew  him.  According  to  Plutarch,  his 
true  name  was  Damastes,  and  Procrustes  was  only  a 
aamMne.  {PUu.,  Vit.  TAm..  11.)  Fao*an<is,  on 
th*  other  hand,  make*  it  to  have  been  Poly^cmon. 
(Peusen.,  1.  38  } 

Pkoculbids,  a  Roman  knight,  and  tbe  ••itimato 
friend  of  Augostua,  who  held  him  in  such  high  esleem 
as  to  entertain  thougbta  at  one  lime  of  making  bim  his 
Bon-in-law.  He  is  celebrated  by  Horace  for  his  fro. 
terasl  affeiaioo  tovrardt  bis  brothen  L.  UctLius  and 
M.  Terentius.  They  bad  lost  th^r  estates  for  sidit^ 
with  the  party  of  Pompey,  and  Proculeius  tbereopoa 
^nerously  shared  his  own  with  them.  He  was  the 
individual  sent  by  Augnstus  to  Cleopatra  to  endeavour 
to  bring  her  alive  into  bis  presence.  He  destroyed 
bimselt  when  suffering  under  a  severe  malady.  {Ho- 
rat.,  Oi.,  3,  S,  b.—PHit.,  86,  S4.} 

PaocoLDs,  I.  JolIvb,  •  Roman,  who,  aftor  tbe 
death  of  Romulus,  declared  that  he  bad  seen  him  in 
appearance  more  than  human,  and  that  he  bad  "rfdered 
bim  to  bid  the  Romans  offer  him  sacrifices  v»Jer  tbe 
osme  of  Quirious,  and  to  rest  assured  that  R^e  was 
doatined  hy  the  gods  to  become  the  cafil>J  of  the 
worid.-  {PitU.,  Vit.  Rom.—£dv.,  1,  16.)— I..  A  Ro 
man  eliwiac  poet,  mentioned  by  Ovid  as  an  imiutoi  ot 
Ctllimadkua.  {Ep.  ex  Pota.»  4,  16,  83.)— III.  A 
Rooian  lawyer  mentioned  in  the  Pendeels.  He  Is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  same  with  the 
Proculus  of  whom  Tacitus  weeks  as  i^torian  pre' 
feet  in  the  reign  of  Otho.  (Toct^.,  Hia(.,  1,  87.)  He 
gave  name  to  the  legal  party  lerraed  Pn^Ham 
(.IHg^  lib.  1.  tiL  3,  Iw.  3.) 

PaooffoH,  a  ootiBtanBtion,  so  called  from  ito  rising 
juat  befwe  Uie  do^etar  (I^whwv,  from  miA,  "if* 
fore,"  "m  front  ofr  and  mtuv,  "a dog");  whence  Ha 
Latin  name  of  Aniecamt  or  ATtte-  Canem.  (Oompore 
Cicero,  X  D.,  3.  44.— PJin.,  18,  88,  and  tbe  rsmaiks 
of  Idelw  on  the  laat-citod  authority. — StrrntuuHtn, 

Paoolcos,  a  sof^ist  and  rhetorieian  of  Inlia  in  the 
ialand  of  Ce«Mi  contemponry  with  Democritu*  and 
Gorpas  of  Leontint,  and  a  disciple  of  Proiagem. 
He  douriahod  in  the  86th  Olympiad,  and  had,  among 
other  disciples,  Socntes,  Euripides,  Tbenmenes,  and 
Isocrates.  His  countrymen,  after  bestowing  upon 
bin  several  public  employments,  had  sent  hun,  U 
seema,  as  ambassador  to  Athens,  and  be  waa  so  weL 
received  here  aa  to  be  induced  to  open  a  achool  of 
rhetoric.  Plato,  who  makes  frequent  mention  of  bim, 
and  even  with  apj^use,  but  lot  without  sometimet 
empkiyiDg  Uvof,  insiouatee,  that  a  leure  ^if  gate 
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pramptcd  ProdirtM  to  open  thia  acbool,  and,  indcod, 
M  mnuMed  eoosidmbl*  wmUi  br  his  laetnrM.  Vhi- 
loftntnftlMdMluM  llM  PioilicM  wh  Amd  af  boo- 
•jr.  H«  uMd  to  go  bom  om  dtjr  w  uwUht  Awrhj* 
ing  his  eloqoenca,  and,  tbongh  M  did  it  in  a  neree- 
rur<F  w«7  be  ameriheltm  had  gmot  bonean  pti  1  to 
bin  in  Tbebm,  and  Hill  (leaWi  in  Laccdamon.  Hia 
cbu^a  to  a  papil  waa  fifty  drachoHi.  Tba  atjlc  of 
Praaiiufl  moat  have  bean  vaty  oloqneot,  ainee  aocb 
Minban  flockad  to  baar  htm,  altboorii  ba  had  a  diaa- 
poaablo  Toica.   {PUttttr.,  Vit.  It  ia  rataied 

that  Xanopbon,  wben  a  priaooar  in  Baeetia,  baing  dc- 
aiioui  of  bearing  Prodieua,  proeurad  tba  reqaiaite  hail, 
aiid  went  and  grau6ad  bia  conontj.  (PkUo»tr.,  l.e) 
Paw  pieces  have  bean  oftanoc  raferrvd  to  thaa  tbtt  in 
which  Prodicua  namtad  what  ia  lenned  "  The  Choice 
st  Hercule*."  Tba  original  is  lost;  bat  wa  have  the 
aubatanca  of  it  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenopbon  (S.  I, 
SI).  Pndiena  waa  at  last  pat  to  death  by  tba  Atbe- 
niun,  on  the  dnne  of  corrupting  their  yontb.  Sei- 
tua  EmpiricDa  ranEs  him  among  iha  atheisu,  and  Ci- 
eaio  remariu  that  some  at  hia  doctrines  ware  sabver- 
aivo  of  all  religion.  (Ctc.,  N.  £).,  I,  ttd ^.—BwgU, 
Diet.,  ».  e.) 

PaorioBa,  the  daagfatara  of  Pnatos.  king  of  Ano- 
lia,  wan  thraa  in  aiinuier,  I/jaipiw,  IphinoA,  and 
aoaaaa.  They  weie  aeiiad  witb  inaanity  for  eontcmo- 
ing,  according  to  one  account,  the  rites  u{  Bacchus. 
iApollod.,  3,  t.—  EtuMh.  md  Od.,  15.  p.  1746.) 
Another  legend  made  them  to  have  been  thus  poniabed 
for  casting  ridicule  on  Juno  and  her  temple.  {Selal. 
mi  Od.,  16,  »6.)  WhUe  andar  tba  influence  of  their 
phnnay,  tbe  PMidat  roamed  ovar  the  plaina,  the 
wooda,  the  wastas  of  ArgoUa  and  Aicadia.  faocyii^ 
themadTea  ebsngadinto  cows.  (Virg.,Eeleg.,i,49. 
— Serv.,  <d  loe.)  Pmtoa  tbareupoo  applied  to  Mo- 
lampua  to  core  bia  daughters ;  but  the  aoothaayer,  who 
was  the  first  that  aiercised  the  art  of  medicine,  de- 
manded beforehand,  as  a  ncompense,  one  tbiid  of  the 
kingdom.  Prmtua  refused.  Tbereupon  the  madnaaa 
of  tbe  maideoB  ioeraaaed,  and  even  extended  to  tbe 
other  womoD,  who  kiUad  dwir  ebildiao.  abandoned 
their  dwallinga,  and  flad  to  the  wilda,  Tbe  raluc- 
lanee  of  Prcetua  was  now  oveicome,  and  he  ofiered  to 
comply  with  the  Mrma  of  Melampua ;  but  the  aooib- 
sayer  would  not  now  employ  bia  art  without  anotBer 
third  of  tbe  realm  being  given  to  his  brother  Biaa. 
Pnetoa,  fearing  that  delay  would  only  make  bim  ad- 
Tance  farUier  in  hia  dnnand,  aonaeated,  and  Malam- 
poa  eel  aboat  the  core.  Ha  io6k  a  gomber  of  tba , 
ablest  young  men  of  the  place,  and  made  tbma,  with 
ahouta  and  a  certain  inspired  kind  of  dance,  chase  the 
maidens  ftom  the  mountains  to  Sicyen.  In  th«  ehue, 
Iphinoa,  the  eldest  of  the  Prcetides,  died  ;  but  the  oth- 
ers were  restored  to  aanity  ;  and  ProHoa  gave  tbem  in 
marriage  to  Melampua  snd  his  brother  Blaa.  (JTevAf- 
^ey'«  MytkaUm,  p.  413.)  A  fragment  of  Heaiod. 
cited  by  Eustaihius  (I.  e.),  deaeribaa  tba  eompUint  of 
tbe  Pratidea  aa  a  speeiea  of  Icfvoey,  a  malady  often 
fotlowed  by  insanity.  The  cure  appeara  to  have  been 
effected  by  the  cutaaeoas  tranapiration  hrongfat  about 
by  the  vioiant  exercise  to  which  the  dsugfaters  of  Pns' 
tna  ware  subjected,  and  also  to  their  havhig  been 
made  to  batbe  after  thia  in  tbe  waters  of  the  Anigrus. 
which  were  long  after  this  fanUioa  for  their  medical 
Tirtuea  in  healing  the  leprosy.  (Sfmie,  SSi-Sprtn- 
gel,  Hitt.  de  la  Med.,  vol.  1,  p.  95,  te^.) 

PaotTus,  a  king  of  Argos,  aon  of  Abas  and  Oealea. 
He  was  twin  brother  to  Acrisiua,  with  whom  he  quar* 
relied  even  before  their  biitb.  Thia  dissension  be- 
tween the  two  brothers  increased  with  their  yeaia. 
After  their  father's  death,  thay  both  tried  to  obtan  the 
kingoju  of  Argos ;  bat  the  chima  of  Aerimva  pre- 
vsiled,  and  Pratua  left  Peloponneana,  and  retired  to 
tba  court  of  Jobates,  king  of  Lycia,  where  be  married 
Sleoobcu,  called  b)  aama  Antea  or  Antiopa.  H«  af- 
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tarwaid  retnmed  to  Argtriia,  and,  by  meaoa  «( lae  la 
thar-iB>law,  be  mada  himaelf  naatec  of  Tinathaa 
SlaBobaa  bad  ace— paniad  hat  kiiabaiid  to  uiaatEa 
and  aha  beeanaa  by  Um  motbar  ef  tbe  PuMidaa,  Mi 
of  a  aoo  called  Megapentbaa,  whew  aft»  Ua  fatbcA 
death,  aueceeded  on  tba  ihiaoa  of  Tiryathaa.  (Fi^ 
Steoobtea.— it;»Ui)d.,  3,  S.) 

Paoaimoa,  a  aon  of  lapataa,  by  ClymeDC,  one  of 
tbe  Ocaanidaa.  He  waa  biMber  of  EpUDatbaoa,  Ua- 
oeetioa,  and  AUae,  and  waa  faUad  to  nava  atuaaaaed 
all  mankiiid  in  aagaeilT.  Id  Pwaiheaa  and  Efima- 
ibena  are  parsonifiad  tba  iBteUcaiud  figom  and  weak 
nesa  of  nan.  In  thia  myth,  bewever,  dMCa  ia  gnu 
confaaioD,  for  ita  original  aenae  aaema  to  have  base 
loot  vary  aariy,  and  Promelhaoa  to  ban  baan  viewed 
aa  a  Tiun,  and  tbe  eraatar  or  ioatructo:  of  men.  Ia 
Honor  tbna  ia  m  alloaioo  whatever  to  PrometheoiL 
Heaiod,  however,  aay%  that  wben  the  goda  and  men 
bad  a  eonirov«ay  atMaeone.  Fmnaibaaa  toak  an  oa, 
and,  dividing  it,  pot  the  flash  and  antiaSa  to  the  hid^ 
and,  wrapping  tba  bonea  up  in  the  inside  faU  ^ircd 
Jupiter  to  lake  which  ha  would.  Tiw  ood.  ibwagfc 
aware  of  tba  deceit,  aelocled  tbe  bonea  ana  Est,  and  is 
lavange  ha  withheld  fire  from  man.  Boi  Piametbeoi 
again  dacaivad  bin,  and*  ataaling  the  fin  m  a  boUow 
ataff  (stdpAjfi/ara^a),  tarao^  K  ud  gava  it  10  man. 
Jupiter  then  eani  I^odaia  en  aaith,  to  decaiie  man  le 
his  ruin,  and  he  boand  PraowlbeiM  witb  c^aina  to  a 

Eillsr,  and  sent  an  eagle  to  prey  wilbeot  ceasing  or 
ia  liver,  which  grew  every  night  as  moch  aa  it  bad 
loat  in  the  day.  AftA  a  long  imenral  of  time,  bow- 
erw  (according  to  aorae,  thirty  Ihenaand  yaers).  Um- 
enlee  alow  tbe  eagle  and  freed  ibe  aafierer.  {Bla^^ 
OUu.  U  JBsek.,  P.  v.,  »4.>— Id  thia  nanative  tbrta 
ia  a  oonbiitatien  of  a  local  myth  of  Sicyoa  (ancient^ 
called  Meeene)  with  a  doctrine  of  e  mocb  bi^er  na- 
ture. Tbe  former  legend  waa  wanifeatly  deviaed  te 
aoeouBt  for  tbe  eu^om  at  SicyOD,  aa  at  Sparta,  of  of- 
fering to  the  goda  in  sacrifice  the  bonea  of  tbe  victim 
wrapped  in  the  caul,  inatead  of  ao»a  of  tbe  cboiceat 
paru  of  the  flesh  as  elaewbem.  (  Wtlchr,  TriL,  78. 
—  Pom.,  ttylk.  A-.*  vd.  S.  ^  SfiS,  Tbe  lat- 

ter myth  may  be,  pochape.  thoa  axplaiDsd.    Tie  firM 
men  lived  in  a  aute  of  Uiea  oe  the  abundant  produc- 
tiona  of  tbe  eanta.    Tbe  spring  waa  peipclual.  and 
Uw  cold  was  nnfelt.  and  tbey  tbeiefore  needed  ooi  fire, 
which  Jopiier,  in  kiudoeaa,  wiihbald  fnm  them.  But 
tba  inqniaiiive  and  inTeniive  genina  (i.  e.,  PnniatbMw) 
iatfodnead  flia,  and  the  arte  wUch  reaatt  (nn  it,  and 
nan  beneebrdi  beeanaa  la^tocaraaadauiety.lba 
tove  of  gain,  end  ether  eril  paaaiooa  svbich  tormeat 
fain,  and  which  aia  paraoaifiea  in  tbe  eagle  ibat  fed  oa 
the  iDconanoMble  liver  of  Pronetbeua.   (JfAiicr,  iVe- 
Ug.,  p.  \ti.~P€tTemiu,  »f.  FulgemL,      9.)   In  a 
mrd,  we  bave  here  a  Grecian  i^tb  of  tbe  CsU  el 
nan,  wbieh  we  diall  find  eenied  oat  ia  dnt  of  Pan- 
dora.  (Ftd.  Pandora.)— Tba  aimple  mmtivo  of  He- 
aiod was,  aa  oaual,  expanded  by  latw  wriUi^  and 
Mount  Caucasus  waa  fiied  upon  aa  die  ploee  6i  he- 
metfaaaa'  puoishmenL   The  prayBatieecs  wmi  ezptaia- 
ed  tbe  myth  after  tbeir  own  faahion    Prometbeos  wms, 
tbey  say,  a  king  of  tbe  SeythiaBa,  aad  bia  country 
was  wasted  by  a  river  named  Eagle  ('Arror),  wboaa 
inundationa  wben  he  was  onaUe  to  prwvenl,  hie  anb- 
jeeta  laid  him  in  ehaiaa.   Bnt  Hercowo,  ooBing  tbilb* 
er,  opened  a  pMaage  fiir  tbe  Eagle  into  tbe  aea,  B«i 
thus  freed  tbe  captive  monarch.    {AfoU.  JUod.,  1, 
1948.) — The  name  of  Promatheoa  led  to  hia  beiag 
viewed  as  the  beatower  of  all  koovriedgo  on  laankiin. 
(Mtck.,  Prom.  Ytncl.,  449.  Mf.—Id.  H.,  506.  scf-j 
A  i^iloeephical  nydt,  in  Plato,  aaya  that  U»  fow 
formed  nan  and  oiber  aninala  of  aky  and  fire  within 
tbe  earth,  and  then  eomnittad  to  IVomcchana  and  bia 
brother  tbe  task  of  diatribnting  pewara  and  qualities 
to  them.   E^meUMoa  piayed  to  be  nllowod  to  mdce 
the  diatiUntiMi.  FMneUieaa  aaoeated  ;  but,  wbw  W 
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Mni«  Id  •Qrr«7  tbs  work,  b«  loaod  thtt  Uw  ailljr  Epi- 
BwUwui  had  abundaoUr  furo»b«d  the  infeiior  animali, 
while  mao  was  left  nakad  and  helplen,  Aa  the  day 
fiw  their  •mnging  from  Uw  earth  wae  at  hand,  Pro- 
■Mtbeoa  was  at «  low  what  to  do.  At  length,  aa  the 
Mh  rwnedj*  be  stole  fire,  and  with  it  the  artiat-akiU 
uf  Hiiierra  and  Vulcan,  and  gave  it  to  n»n.  He  waa 
also  Kgsjded  as  the  creator  of  the  hunian  race.  An- 
other  l^end  said,  that  all  maakiad  hariog  perished  in 
Deucalion's  flood,  Jupiter  directed  Prometheus  and 
Minerra  to  make  imam  of  clay,  on  which  he  caused 
the  winds  to  blow,  eiid  tbu  nve  then  lifi.  (£i^ 
ttMg.j  *i  St^k.  By»^  »,  V.  'Ic^ciov.)  A  thwd  aaid, 
tbat  Prametbeae  ud  formed  a  man  of  clay,  and  Mi- 
oerra,  beboldiDg  it,  offered  him  her  aid  in  procuring 
anything  in  heaven  that  .might'  contribute  to  iu  pe^ 
fectioiL  Prometbeua  said,  that  he  could  not  tell  what 
there  might  be  in  heaven  suiuble  for  bia  purpoee,  on- 
lees  be  coald  go  thilher  end  jndge  for  himwir.  The 
goddesB  then  Dore  hint  to  heaven  in  her  aevenrold 
abield,  and  there,  seeing  everything  animated  by  the 
erieatial  heat,  he  aecretly  affiled  bis  feruU  to  the 
wheel  of  the  sun's  chariot,  and  thus  stole  some  of  the 
'  fire,  which  he  then  applied  to  the  breast  of  bia  man, 
and  thns  eninated  hini.  Jopitet,  to  punish  Promeibo- 
ni,  bound  him*  and  eppoinled  a  vnlture  to  prey  upon 
hie  Itver^  and  the  incensed  gode  sent  fevers  and  oth> 
er  dieeeaes  among  men.  {Apellod.,  I,  7,  1. — Ovid, 
MeLt  1.  »i.~Horat.,  Od.,  I,  3,  39,  tea.  — Sen.  ad 
Virg.,  Eclog.,  6,  43.)— On  die  story  of  Prometheus 
baa  been  founded  the  fc41owing  very  pretty  fable : 
When  Prometbena  bsd  stolen  dre  from  hesven  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  they  were  so  ungrateful  as  to 
betray  him  to  Jupiter.  For  their  treachery,  they  got 
fai  reward  a  remedy  against  the  evile  of  old  age;  but, 
not  duly  eODsidering  the  value  of  the  sift,  inalMd  of 
•anying  it  thenwdves,  they  put  it  on  the  l>Bck  of  sn 
aas,  and  let  him  trot  on  before  them.  It  was  sum- 
mer-time, and  the  aas,  quite  overcome  by  thirst,  went 
up  to  a  fountain  to  drink ;  but  a  snake  forbade  all  ap- 
proach. The  ase,  reody  to  faint,  most  eameatly  im- 
plored relief,  lie  cnimtng  make,  who  knew  the 
ndne  of  the  borden  which  the  ass  bore,  dMnandod  it 
as  the  price  of  access  to  the  fount.  The  ass  was 
fore^  to  comply,  and  the  anake  obtained  possession 
of  the  gift  of  Jupiter,  but  with  it,  as  a  punishment  of 
his  art,  be  got  the  thirst  of  the  ass.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  snake,  by  castiiu  his  akin  annual^,  tenswe  his 
jooth,  wUIe  man  is  home  down  hj  the  weight  <tf  the 
•tUs  of  oU  age.  The  maHgnsot  smkes,  moreover, 
irtien  tfaey  have  an  opportuni^,  communicate  their 
tb^t  to  mankind  by  biting  them.  (£li4m,  N»i.  An., 
6,  6l.—Nicander,  Ther.,  3ti),  teq.  —  Sckol.,  ad  loc.) 
— The  wife  of  Prometheus  was  Pandora  (Hetiod,  ap. 
8cM.  ad  ApolL  Shod.,  3,  1086),  or  Clymsne  (ScM. 
ad  Od.,  10,  3),  or  Hesione  {£tch.,  ProiH.  Vmet., 
660X  or  Asia  (Herod.,  i,  46).  His  only  child  waa 
Deucalion.  (Keig/Ut^**  Mythology,  p.  SS8,  ieqq.y~ 
Raaenmdller  sees  in  tw  &ble  of  Prometheus  a  resem- 
idsnoe  to  tbe  scriptuie  account  of  the  fall.  (iZosmm., 
mi  Gen.,  3,  7.  —  SehiUz,  Exeure.  I,  ad  Prom.  Vina. 
~-B»Ummi,  Mytkologiu,  vol.  1,  n.  60.)  Others  csr- 
ry  this  theory  still  fariher,  and  in  tne  combined  fables 
•f  Pionetheua,  Epimetbeua,  and  Pandora,  discover  an 
BBslogy,  not  only  to  the  fall  of  Adam,  but  also  to  the 
MOfliise  of  a  licdeemer.  (Compare  Home'e  Jntrth 
iHulim,  vol.  1,  p.  163,  Am.  td.)  Nay,  some  of  the 
eeddy  fibers  even  pioceeded  to  the  length  of  tracing  a 
rMemblance  between  Promeihens  ana  oar  Saviour. 
{Sckkix,  Exeurt.,  ubi  tupra.)  Another  solution  of 
this  myth  refers  it  to  tbe  overthrow  of  sooie  earijr  re- 
ligious system  in  Greece.  Tietxee,  in  bis  scholia  on 
Lyeophron  (T.  1191),  relates,  tbat  0|diioii,  and  Eoiyn- 
ome,  dau^ier  of  Ocoanus,  reigned  over  the  gods 
wevious  to  Sstom  and  Rhea.  Saturn  overthrew 
ui^ion,  and  Rhea  oTtnane  Eunnome  in  wiestUng, 


and  they  burled  Aem  both  to  Tartarus.  Prometheus 
conquered  by  Jove  is  thought  to  be  a  tradition  of  • 
aimilar  oatare ;  sod  sn  aocieot  moniunent  at  Atbraa, 
at  the  entrance  of  a  temjde  of  Mioerva.  in  Uie  Ac»> 
demia,  fully  testified,  if  we  believe  the  srhdiast  tc 
Sophocles  ((Ed.  Col.,  67),  tbe  priority  of  the  Titaa 
Prometheus  to  the  Homeric  Vulcsn.  Promelheos 
and  Vulcan  were  there  represented,  aod  the  fconer, 
as  the  first  and  eldest  of  the  two,  held  a  sceptre  in  hi* 
hand  (6  iikv  Upofi^Oevs,  itpuroc  xal  irpeaSvrtpof,  h  Ae(  • 
i4  OK^rpav  (xwi*,  6  ii  *H^aMrof  veoc  xal  dakefKf) 
CMopeti  CautMMt  i»  Je  Btligim,  vol  S,  p.  Slfi. 
Kruse  adopts  Uie  same  opiniim,  end  makes  the  contest 
in  question  to  have  taken  place  between  the  Pelscgi  on 
Olympus  (the  fabled  seat  of  Jove),  and  some  primitive 
race  occupying  the  region  of  Mount  Othrys,  the  latter 
of  whom  were  conquered,  and  compelled  to  wander 
from  tbew  previona  ssttiemenu  towards  the  mountains 
of  CaucBsns.   (JGiiss,  BeltaM,  vol.  1,  p.  4;  1.) 

FaoKarlon,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  a  native  o( 
Athens,  and  the  reputed  preceptor  of  Homer.  (Diod. 
Sic.,  3,  66.— Paine.,  BU>1.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  27.) 

Promuba,  a  suntame  of  Juno,  because  she  presided 
over  marriages.   (Vid.  Juno.) 

FBOrBmlPB,  Sextos  Anreiius,  a  celebrated  Roman 
•legiBe  poet,  bom  in  Umbria  od  tbe  confines  of  Etro- 
tia.  Seven  towns  of  tbe  Umteian  territory  disputed 
with  each  other  the  honour  of  being  the  binhplKe  <rf 
Propertius.  From  the  poet's  own  account,  Mevania 
(tbe  modern  Bevagna)  appears  to  orefer  the  strongest 
claims  on  thishe^  (4, 1,  ISI).  The  time  of  Proper 
ties*  birth  baa  also  been  made  a  subject  of  conlroversyi 
being  placed  by  some  writers  as  early  as  606  A.U.C., 
and  by  olbera  as  late  as  70S.  From  the  impwt.  H 
eight  lines  in  the  fourth  book  of  bis  elegies  {4,  1,  lU^ 
which  refer  to  himself,  tbe  year  of  bis  birth  may  ht 
most  safely  plsced  between  these  periods,  and  no  jreal 
error  will  probably  be  committed  if  it  be  fixed  in  ths 
year  700.  In  these  verses  we  are  told  that  his  father 
died  prematurely,  while  Propeitiua  .was  yet  young,  and 
that  his  inheritance,  about  toe  same  time,  was  divided 
smoDf  tbe  Btddioiy. — Fnpertins  was  descended  of  an 
equestrian  family  of  coosidenbie  possessions.  But, 
bis  father  having  espoused  the  side  of  the  consul  Lucios 
AntooiuB,  hiolber  of  the  triumvir,  in  the  dissensions 
that  arose  with  Octavios,  be  was  made  prisoner  on  the 
capture  of  I'erugia,  and  slain  at  the  altar  erected  to 
the  memory  of  JuUua  Ceaar.  About  these  statements 
there  exi^  however,  a  great  deal  of  doubt.  While 
Propertius  vras  yet  in  his  boyhood,  ths  cluef  part  ol 
his  uberitance,  like  tbat  of  Tibullus,  wss  divided,  as 
we  have  seen,  among  the  soldiers  of  the  triumvira. 
With  the  view  of  re-establishing  his  fortune,  he  weni 
to  Rome  in  early  life,  and  there  commenced  those 
studies  which  tawtt  qnalify  him  to  shine  as  a  paUoa 
in  Uie  Fonun.  He  soon,  bowerer,  nlinqaishcd  this 
pursuit,  and  devoted  binwelf  entirely  to  the  MneeB. 
tlis  early  pro6eiency  in  poetry,  bis  learning  and  agree- 
able manners,  procured  for  bim  the  fiiendship  of  G^ 
luB,  of  the  poet  Ponticns  Bassns,  and  of  Ovid,  wbo 
frequently  attended  tbe  private  recital  of  bis  elegiea. 
These  pioductiona  appear  to  have  been  written  about 
the  year  730.  In  the  second,  tlurd,  and  fourth  booka, 
our  poet  gives  Oelsvios  Casar  the  name  of  Augiistoa, 
wUch  was  first  bestowed  on  him  in  737.  In  ttw  third 
book  he  alludes  to  the  death  of  Marcellus,  wbo  died 
in  730.  Farther,  in  the  last  elegy  of  tbe  second  book, 
be  speaks  of  Virgil  aa  still  alive,  and  of  his  JEneid  as 
a  worit  which  was  in  wogress,  and  of  which  tbe  bj{^ 
est  ezpectuioQs  had  been  formed.  Nrn  Vii^il  com* 
menced  his  MdoU  in  724,  and  bad  made  conBideiab^.o 
progress  in  730,  in  which  year  be  read  three  books  ol 
it  to  Aagnstas  and  his  sister  Octavia.  Virgil  sni>- 
vived  till  the  year  734,  and  the  .£neid  was  published 
immediately  after  his  death. — ^The  first  af^aranco  of 
the  olsgies  Bttrar'od  Uw  notice  of  Mscenas,  wbo  w 
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nqoiline  Hill.  Ha  tUo  procDRcl  foi  nun  the  pfttn»' 
•ge  of  Volcatius  Tuilus,  who  wai  conaal  with  Angas- 
hia  in  the  year  721,  and  became,  after  the  desu  of 
ICaeenaa,  the  general  protector  of  learning  and  the 
arte.  It  af^ieara  that  tnt  patrona  of  tboee  ityt  tumi 
their  depnidant  pMts  with  |n«Mfii)^  aolioititioot  to 
accompany  them  on  military  expeditiona  and  emba»> 
lies.  An  invitation  of  this  aoit  from  Tullaa,  reooeat- 
iog  Propertiua  to  attend  him  to  Egypt  and  Aaia  Minor, 
•eema  to  have  been  declined  (lib.  1,  el.  6).  But  it 
«ould  appear  that  he  at  length  undertook  n  journey 
to  Athena,  probably  as  a  fblbwer  of  Maeonas.  when 
■e  att^ndflid  AngUBtna  in  bia  pn^reaa  through  Oreeee 
fS,  Si).  LiUle  farther  ia  known  concerning  the  erenta 
•f  his  life,  inf  eren  the  preeiae  period  <»  hia  death 
la  uncertain.  He  waa  ali?e  in  739,  when  the  em- 
peror promulgated  a  law  concerning  marriage,  in 
which  aevere  penaltiea  were  impoaea  on  calibaey. 
Hia  death  ia  generally  placed  about  the  year  740, 
when  he  bad  not  exceeded  tbu  aga  of  40.  But  there 
■eema  no  toffioient  woof  that  bo  died  eariiar  than  760, 
■t  whieh  time  Orididurii^  Mt  bankhiuent,  wrote  an  el- 
wy,  where  be  epeaka  of  him  a*  deeataad. — The  wholo 
lin  of  Propertioa  wia  devotad  to  female  attachmenta. 
He  waa  nrst  enticed,  in  aarly  youth,  by  Lycinna,  an 
artful  alave;  hut  aubaequently  Cynthia  became  the 
mora  permanent  (rtiject  of  his  affecticms.  The  Isdy 
whom  he  haa  celebrated  undar  this  name  waa  the 
daughter  of  the  poet  Hoatltn,  lud  bar  real  name  wai 
Hosiia  (3,  13).  This  ftacinating  ofa^t  oT  hia  ruling 
and  permanent  itlacbment  bad  received  an  aducatipn 

Sua!  to  that  of  the  moat  diatingniahed  Roman  ladies 
•the  day.  She  was  skilled  in  music,  poetry,  and 
ereiy  other  accoropli^mant  calculated  to  make  an  im- 
ptassion  on  a  youthful  and  tuaeeptiUa  mind.  Bat  with 
M  tfieae  advantages,  aha  afaand  no  ■mall  portion  of  the 
iftiflea  and  eitravaganee  wfaieh  dnraeleiiied  the  do- 
BMMie  mannera  of  the  Reman  lair  in  the  age  of  An- 
fuatua.  Hence  our  poet  was  the  conatant  aport  of  the 
vaiying  humoura  of  his  Cynthia.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing occasional  jealousies  and  estrangementa  of  affec- 
tion, this  female,  until  her  death  (which  happened  when 
the  poet  waa  about  thirty  years  of  age),  continued  to 
be  hu  raioning  paasion,  and  tha  dii«  theme  of  bis  at- 
agiea. — "nrntB  productiona,  which  are  nearly  one  hun- 
dred in  number,  are  divided  into  four  books.  The 
firat  book  ia  almoat  exclusively  devoted  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  poet's  love  for  Cynthia.  In  the  second  and 
third  books,  also,  she  is  still  his  principal  theme,  but 
bia  strain  becomes  moral  and  didactic.  He  now  de- 
daima  against  the  extravagance  of  his  age ;  against  that 
love  of  pomp  and  luxury,  which,  in  bis  time,  di^on- 
oared  the  Roman  fair,  and  which  he  beautifully  con- 
trasta  with  the  simple  manners  of  a  distant  period,  con- 
eluding  with  a  pathetic  prediction  of  the  fal)  of  Rome, 
■ecclerated  by  its  own  overgrown  wealth,  and  the  per- 
nictouB  thirst  of  gold.  The  el<«iee  of  the  fourth  bwA, 
which  were  not  made  pnblic  tiQ  after  the  death  of  tha 
poet,  are  entirely  of  a  different  description  from  those 
by  which  they  are  preceded.  They  are  chiefly  heroi- 
eal  and  didactic,  comprehending  the  praises  of  Aogus- 
tos,  and  long  narrations  drawn  from  Rojian  fable  and 
Italian  antiquities.  — In  point  of  gener&I  composition, 
the  elegies  of  Propenius  are  almost  ps<-fect.  He  flour- 
'ibed  at  a  period  and  in  a  capital  iti  which  style  had 
■tuined  its  greatest  purity.  He  lirod  in  the  society 
of  Oallua,  Ovid,  and  M«cen«a,  and  under  the  sway 
irf  t  prince  whose  greatest  boast  wu«  the  protection  of 
learumg  and  genius.  The  palronjge  ana  society  he 
•njnyed  communicated  to  his  writivigs  a  degree  of  taste 
and  politeness,  which  they  might  not  have  attained 
bad  he  lived  at  an  earlier  period,  or  at  a  distance  from 
the  court  of  Aognatus.  Even  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  hia  works  mvf^  eonrinea  us  that  be  was  wa  exten- 
4t-  reader,  and  hie  laaniDS  had  au«riiad  bim  with 
11« 


soeh  nnmerona  Xofie*  of  dhinaii  and  iDaabitioo,  ika 
it  sedoced  him  into  what  baa  jus^  beeo  coDsideted  ai 
his  chief  fault.    Whatever  n  pleaaing  or  mtaA  m 
elegies,  he  destroys  by  mixing  up  with  it  lustoiy  ani 
fable ;  and  it  ia  thta  injadieioos  and  ill-timed  peunin 
that,  pervading,  aa  it  doaa,  doHMt  all  the  elegiai  af 
Propertiua,  renders  tbam  often  btiguing,  perptezug, 
and  obscure.    The  adoption  of  this  style  of  wiitiif 
must,  m  a  great  measure,  be  attributed  to  PrapcftiB^ 
study  and  imiution  of  the  Greek  authors,    nana  ol 
the  Latin  poets  bad  so  aedaloualy  studied  the  Alciu- 
dresD  writers,  or  so  closely  formed  oo  tbem  their  djle 
Mid  aenlimeDts.   The  grAt  objects  of  hw  inuisiiia 
were  Callimaebua  and  niileUa,  the  letter  the  FE«p- 
tor  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphua. — In  ibis  respect 
tias  is  totally  different  from  Tibollus,  with  when  W 
has  been  ao  frequently  compared.   The  wrilingi  of  Ti- 
builua  breathe  a  native  freshness,  a  simplicity  and 
rity  which  are  remarkably  contrasted  with  ibe  profs- 
sion  of  obscure  mythological  fablea  by  which  ihB  ele- 
gies of  Propertiua  are  entangled  ami  darkened.  Ia 
consequence  of  this  learned  iniilatian  of  the  Gnski, 
there  is  an  appeannee  of  Itbonr  and  disphy  ia  sMsiof , 
the  degiea  of  Propertiua,  and  be  has  slways  ite  sir  of 
what  Ms  been  called  an  ambitiooa  writer.  Tihulloa 
is  a  poet,  and  in  love ;  hia  aucceaaor  is  Aon  of  sn  au- 
thor.   The  love  of  Pn^rtiua  panook  norr  of  tem- 
perament and  less  of  sentiment  tbao  die  pssnon  ol 
Tiballus.   Propertiua  often  tbou^  what  he  should 
write ;  Tibollua  dwaya  wrote  what  be  dmi^ — Be- 
fore closing  this  article,  we  may  remark,  that  one  pe- 
culiarity distinguiahea  the  ▼ersiCeatioo  of  Propertros 
from  that  of  aU  the  other  Latin  poets ;  his  pcntsme- 
ters  often  terminate  in  a  polysyllable,  while  tboee  si 
TibnliuB  and  Ovid  end  almost  uwaya  ia  a  word  of  tisa 
ayltablea,  forming  at  one  time  an  iambos,  at  aaodisca 
frrnhie.    (Tritics  are  not  agreed  whether  tins  is  ibe  »- 
sub  of  accident  or  design  on  the  part  of  IVepertius. 
It  is  ceruin,  however,  tl»t  the  plan  pursued  by  T!lnl> 
lus  and  Ovid  is  for  more  conducive  to  baimoDy.  (Dam- 
lop' t  Raman  LiteratuTt,  vol.  8,  p.  316,  — SciiHt, 
Hitl.  Lii.  R<m.,  \<i\.  1,  p.  334,  ac;;.}— The  best  edi- 
tions of  Propertiua  are.  that  of  BrotlefcllOs^a^  AmMt.^ 
1727,  4to ;  that  of  Volpioa,  Pates.,  I75fi,S  toU.  4lo ; 
that  of  Burmannv  Tr^.  «t  iUeit.,  1780,  4to ;  that  ol 
Laebmaon,  lApt.,  18l6i8ro;  and  thai  fonnRf  part 
of  the  collection  of  Lemaire,  Pari*,  I83S,  Svo. 

PROPOims,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  that  m. 
nor  basin  which  lies  between  the  .£aean  and  Eoun^ 
and  communicates  with  those  seas  Ity  means  of  two 
narrow  straiu,  the  Hellespont  and  Bosponia.  Heiad*- 
tus  eetimates  its  breadth  at  500  stadia,  and  its  IcQg^ 
at  1400.  (Herod.,  4, 85.)  Modem  nav^tws  reeM 
about  ISO  milea  from  one  strait  to  another ;  whils  its 
greatest  breadth,  from  the  EuropesD  to  the  Alialae 
coast,  does  not  exceed 40  miles.  It  received  its  aaciotf 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  lying  in  front  of,  cc 
before  the  Pontus  Euxmus  {npd  Ilm^ov).  Tha  meA- 
em  appellatwn  ia  the  Sea  trf"  Jfemwrw,  from  the  im4- 
em  name  of  the  island  IVooaiiDenia.  ( Jfefat  1 .  19. 
— Cramer's  Atia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  84.)  Aa  legifc 
the  probable  formatira  of  the  FMpontiB,  cidL  M«2ita»- 
raneum  Mare,  and  Cyanev. 

pBosiBPi.yi,  a  daughter  of  Ceres  by  Juuter,  csSsA 
by  the  Greeks  Peraepime  {Tlepaefov^).  Tbe  Isgcad 
connected  with  her  will  be  found  under  the  sRsda 
Ceres. — Proserpina,  like  Diana,  pieseata  the  donllm 
idea  of  the  creative  and  deatroyin^  pcwer,  end  heaea 
she  is  styled,  in  one  of  the  Oq>hic  Hymns  (S9,  15). 

the  same  association  of  ideaa  was  founded  the  curaam 
belief  which  ranked  Venus  among  the  Pares  or  Fa9«* 
(Compare  Poiwan.,  I,  19  — J  sad  CVrsar^. 
BrUft  aber  Homer,  &c.,  p.  38.)  Wilford  eodeavet» 
to  pfore  that  the  name  iVaieiTna  (IIcpee^os^jM  mt 
Sanscrit  orignL   BottUa,  lan  many  otbaKrf*  bia  Oei 
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•uUl  8tyinologi«a,  is  lenwinbeTed  mlj  to  b*  condemn- 
•d.  {Anatie  Re$eanlua,  vol.  6,  p.  398.)  On  th« 
■apposition  thst  Piourpiiu  was  regarded  at  tho  dangb- 
tor  of  Mother  Earth,  and  a  personification  of  tba  coin, 
her  name  will  lignify  Food-thower  (from  ^pa.  ^ipSa, 
"to  feed,"  and  fiu,  ^'vu,  "to  thow."  —  Voleker, 
Myth,  der  Tap,,  p.  301,  seq.)  Regarded,  bofirever,  as 
the  queen  of  ttie  monarch  of  Erebos,  the  appellation 
will  oietn  lAgit-iettroifer,  ihe  first  part  of  the  nam* 
bsing  akin  to  "fatt"  and  to  the  Pert  in  Perse 
and  P»rMQs.  (fidbseiiei.  indent.,  p^  Si7.)  The 
common  explanation  of  tbe  term  is  Dtatk-htarer,  from 
fifio,  "  to  bear,"  and  ^ivof,  "  iestruc^,"  "  death." 
The  PtreephatUi  of  toe  Dfamattata  leRiB  to  ba  onlj 
i.  conuption  of  Persephone,  and  the  sane  remark  may 
ba  mado  of  the  Latin  Pmerjrina.  Voaaine  ia  ri^t  m 
condemning  the  atjmologj  gtran  by  AmotMaa :  "  Di' 
eitii  jaod  sols  in  buem  proterjmni,  eognomnaiam 
tMM  ProMervmam."  {Amoi.,i,  p.  119.)  According 
to  Knight,  Proserpina  was  in  reality  tba  persODifieation 
of  the  heat  or  fire  soppoaed  to  pervadW  tha  earth,  which 
~  was  held  to  be  at  once  the  cause  and  effect  of  fertility 
•nd  destroctton,  aa  bains  at  once  the  caiue  and  effect 
of  fermentation,  from  mieb  both  proceed.  {Kmghi''i 
hiqm.ry,  1 17.— CteM.  JoHni.,  vol.  25,  p.  39.) 

FeotioSras,  a  Greek  pbilosojdiec,  a  native  of  Ab- 
dm,  and  disciple  of  Democritni.  In  his  youth,  his 
porerty  obliged  him  to  perform  the  servile  offices  of  a 
porter ;  and  he  was  fre<)ncally  employed  in  earnring 
togs  of  wood  from  the  neigfabraring  fidds  of  Abaera. 
It  bappened,  that  aa  ha  was  going  on  briskly  one  day 
lowsrds  the  city  under  one  or  tboe  loads,  be  was  met 
by  Democritns,  who  waa  particularly  stmck  with  the 
natnesa  and  regularity  of  Ihe  bundle.  Deiicing  him 
to  atop  and  rest  himself,  Democritue  examined  more 
clusely  tbe  stmctore  of  the  load,  and  found  that  it  was 
poi.  together  with  mathematical  exactness.  On  this 
he  invited  the  yonth  to  follow  him,  and,  taking  him  to 
faia  own  house,  maintained  htm  at  bia  own  expense 
and  taogfat  htm  philoat^thy*  Protagoras  afterward  ac- 
qaired  reputation  at  Athens,  among  tba  sophists,  for 
bis  eloquence,  and  among  the  philosophers  for  his  wiB> 
dom.  His  pablic  lectures  were  much  frequented,  and 
he  hnd  many  disciples,  from  whom  he  received  tbe 
,moat  liberal  rewards,  so  thst,  as  Plato  relates,  he  be- 
tame  exceedingly  rich.  At  Iwigth,  however,  he  brought 
opon  bimseir  the  dinleaaim  o?  Haa  Atbeniao  state,  by 
teaching  doctrines  nvonnble  to  impiety.  His  wn- 
tings  were  ordered  to  be  diligently  collected  by  the 
common  crier,  and  burned  in  toe  marke^plsce,  and  be 
himself  was  banished  from  Attica.  He  wrote  many 
pieces  upon  Ic^,  metapliyaics,  ethtcs,  and  politics, 
none  of  wfaidi  aro  at  preaaat  extant.  After  having 
Uved  nany  yaafs  in  EfHnl,  ha  was  loat  by  sea  on  bis 
voyage  from  that  coantiy  to  Sicily.  Tna  teneU  of 
Protagoras,  aa  far  as  they  have  bMn  discovered,  ap- 
pear to.have  leaned  towards  scflpticiam.  (Btifield'e 
Uietory  of  Platoeopkjf,  vol.  1,  p.  432,  teqq.) 

PtoTBsiLics,  a  king  of  part  of  Tbessely,  son  of 
{phiclaa,  originally  called  lolaua,  grandaoo  of  Pbyla- 
ena,  and  brother  to  Alcimede,  tbe  mother  of  Jason. 
Ba  married  Laodamia,  the  dandtter  of  Xeaatus,  and, 
■eoM  time  after,  departed  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks 
lot  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  tbe  first  of  the  Greo)ta 
tffao  set  foot  on  tbe  Trojan  shore,  and  was  killed  as 
aoon  aa  he  bad  leaped  from  his  ship.  Homer  baa  not 
raentioaed  the  person  who  slew  hiin.  His  wife  L*o- 
damia  destroyed  herself  when  she  hesrd  of  bis  deatb. 
( Vid.  Laodamia.)  Protesilatia  haa  received  tbe  patfo- 
nymie  of  Phyla^iet,  either  because  be  was  descended 
from  Phylacus,  or  because  he  waa  a  native  of  Phylace. 
{Horn.,  2,  698.  — Oi»i<i,  Met.,  n.fab.,  I.— Her., 
IS.— Phyert.,  1,  19.—Hygin.,fai.,  103.) 

PaoTiDB,  a  sea-deity,  aon  of  Ocsanua  and  Tetbye, 
or,  according  to  some,  of  Neptnnc  and  Phcenice,  In 
the  fiiarth  book  of  the  Odyssey  Homer  introduces  this 


sea-god.  He  styles  him,  like  Ncreus  and  Phoroys,  a 
Seoi-elder,  and  gives  him  the  power  of  (jieielling  tbs 
fntoitt.  (Od.,  4, 384 ;  6. 661.)  He  calls  him  .£gyp- 
tisD,  and  tba  aervant  of  Neptune  {Od.,  &,  3S&),  and 
says  that  his  task  waa  keeping  the  seals  or  seacalvea. 
{Od.,  5,  411.)  When  Menelsiia  was  wind-buuod  at 
tbe  island  of  Pharos,  off  the  coaat  of  Egypt,  and  be 
and  bis  crew  were  suffering  from  want  of  food,  Et^ 
dothasr  tbo  daughter  of  Proteua,  accosted  him,  and, 
bringing  awlakins,  dtrestod  bus  lo  diaguise  bimsw 
and  tbne  of  hia  companiOBs  in  them ;  and  when  Pro* 
tens,  at  noon,  should  coma  op  out  of  the  sea  and  go  to 
sleep  amid  his  herds,  to  seize  and  hold  him  till  he  dia 
cloaed  some  meana  of  relief  from  their  present  dialreaa. 
Menelaiis  obeyed  the  nymph ;  and  Proteus  came  up 
and  counted  hia  herds,  and  thee  lay  down  to  reet. 
The  hero  immediately  seized  him,  and  the  god  turned 
himeiir  into  a  lion,  a  aeipent,  a  pard,  a  boar,  water, 
and  a  tree.  At  length,  findins  he  could  iwkescape, 
be  rosnmed  his  own  form,  and  revealed  to  Henelaoa 
the  remedy  for  his  distress.  He  at  the  same  time  in- 
formed him  of  the  situation  of  his  friends,  snd  partie 
ularly  notices  bis  having  seen  Ulysses  in  tbe  island  of 
Calypao — a  deer  proof  uat  hia  own  abode  waa  not  con- 
fined to  the  coaat  of  Egypt.  Homer  doea  itot  name 
tbe  parent  of  this  marine  deity,  and  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  him  in  the  Thaogony.  ApoUodorua  makes  Ima 
tbe  son  of  Neptune,  and  Euripides  would  seem  to 
make  Nereua  his  aire.  {ApoUed.,  3,  5,  9.  —  Eurip.^ 
HeL,  15.)  Those  who  embiaeed  the  theory  of  repre- 
eentbg  the  gods  as  having  been  originally  mere  men, 
aaid  uat  Proteua  waa  a  king  of  Egypt ;  and  the  Egy^H 
ttao  pieats  told  how  he  detainea  Helen  whei;  Paris 
was  driven  to  Egypt,  and  gave  him  ab  image  or  phan- 
tom in  her  stead,  and  then  restored  her  to  Meaelsus. 
iKeightUy^e  MytktJngy,  p.  346,  teq.)  1'be  name  of 
this  deity,  signifying  Artf  (vpd,  irpurof),  has  induced 
Creuzer  to  consider  him  aa  representing  the  varioua 
forms  snd  shapes  aasomed  by  the  primitive  matter  (j^ 
wfntraywo^),  tbe  substance  itsdf  remaining  u 
waya  Ihe  same.   (•Sjrmioibt,  vol.  1,  p.  42S.) 

FaoToaiHis,  a  very  eminent  painter  and  statuaiy, 
one  of  the  contemporaries  of  Apelloa.  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  survived  the  latter  artist,  inasmuch 
aa  be  waa  atill  living  in  Olymp.  119,  when  Rhodes 
was  besieged  by  Demetrius.  Meyer  {Hitt.  Ait.,  1, 
160)  conjectures,  with  considerable  probability,  that  be 
was  bom  shoot  Olymp.  104.  Protogenes  waa  a  ii»> 
tive  of  Cannae,  a  Carian  city,  subject  to  the  Rhodiana. 
Suidaa  alone  malua  him  to  have  been  born  at  Xan- 
thus  in  Lycia.  His  early  efforts  were  made  amid  tb« 
pressure  of  very  contracted  means.  Who  bia  maa- 
ter  was  is  unkoovm ;  and  necessity  for  a  long  time 
compelled  him  to  employ  his  abilitiea  on  aubjects  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  them.  Compelled  to  paint  oma- 
menis  on  vessels  in  order  to  secure  a  livelihood,  he 
paased  fifty  years  of  bis  life  without  the  gifts  of  for- 
tune, snd  without  any  marked  reputation.  Hta  talenta 
and  porseveraace  at  length  triumphed  over  every  ob> 
Steele  ;  and  possibly  the  generous  aid  of  Apellea  may 
have  contributed  to  hasten  this  result ;  for  tbe  latter^ 
on  perceiving  that  the  paintings  of  Protogenea  were 
neither  sought  after  nor  held  in  much  estimation  by 
the  Rhodians,  is  said  to  have  purchased  some  bimseir 
at  the  hi^  price  of  fifty  talents,  and  to  have  openly 
declared  that  he  intended  to  sell  them  again  for  hta 
•wn  piodoctions.  This  friendly  stratagem  opened  at 
lengtn  the  eyes  of  bis  contemporaries,  vaA  Piotogenes 
rose  rapidly  in  fame,  Pliny  tells  a  veiy  pleaaing  stoiy 
of  Apeiles  and  Protogenes.  The  former  having  come 
to  Rhodes,  where  Proto^nes  was  residing,  paid  a  viait 
to  the  utist,  bat,  not  finding  him  at  bome^  obtained 
pennission,  from  a  domestic  in  waiting,  to  enter  the 
atelier  of  the  painter.  Finding  here  a  piece  of  canvass 
ready  on  the  frame  for  the  artist's  pencil,  he  drew  upon 
it  a  line  (according  to  some,  a  figure  in  outline}  with 
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wontefnl  jmeifioii,  m4  thm  ntind  mdwat  dnd»- 
•tng  1^  nBmfl.  FrotogeosB,  oa  rMoratng  booae,  «m1 
iiaconxing  what  had  been  done,  aieUiOMd  Ibat  Ap«l- 
lea  alone  ctfold  have  executed  aaeb  «  altetch.  Still, 
however,  be  draw  another  himaelf,  ■  line  sMre  perfeet 
than  that  of  ApeUea,  and  Mt  direelton  eriib  nia  do- 
meetie,  that,  wtwn  Ae  atiwiga'  ehoold  call  again,  be 
ahmild  be  ihown  what  bad  been  done  bf  him.  Apel- 
ea  came  arcordingW,  and  pereeiriog  that  bia  line  bad 
bMB  excelled  by  Protogenei,  drew  a  third  one  atU) 
Ban  pwfect  than  the  other  two,' and  cutting  both. 
PnKogenea  now  eonreiaed  himaelf  nnqoiehed;  be 
ran  to  the  harbonr,  aonght  for  Apellea,  and  the  two  ai^ 
liaU  became  the  wanneet  frienda.  (Conaalt,  aa  re- 
gaidi  the  qneattMi  wbatber  tha  atorjr  rafera  to  a  iu«6 
number  of  aeparato  liiiea  having  baen  drawn  oo  tbit 
oecaaton,  or  to  entire  outlinea,  the  nraarka  of  Quatre- 
mere  de  Quitieif,  Mttn.  de  PlnttU.,  vol.  7. — Jonm. 
itt  SavH  AvrU,  18X3,  p.  %19.—Magtum  Bnc^dof., 
1S08,  Tol,  4,  p.  ina,  407.)  The  eanvaaa  contaimag 
thta  famoua  uiat  of  akiU  became  btgfaly  |mxad,  and  at 
a  latar  day  wu  placed  in  Aa  palace  of  the  Cneara  at 
Rome.  It  waa  dajtrt^red  bf  a  conflagntkm,  tageUm 
with  the  edifice  itadf.  Protogenae  wu  emjrioyed  for 
aeven  years  in  finiahing  a  picture  of  Iilysaa,  a  cele- 
brated hunUraan,  ntppMed  to  have  been  the  eon  of 
Apollo,  and  tha  foander  of  Kbodea.  Daring  all  this 
time  the  painter  lived  only  upon  Inpinea  atKl  water, 
thinking  that  aucb  alimenta  woold  lean  htn  sraatat 
Cfghta  of  fancy ;  bat  all  ihia  did  not  aeem  to  tarn  him 
BBora  aueceaiful  in  the  perfection  of  bia  pietnta.  Ha 
waa  to  repreaent  in  the  piece  a  d<^  panting,  and*  with 
ftoth  at  hia  mouth  ;  but  thta  he  never  could  do  with 
aatiaftetion  to  hiuaetf ;  and.  when  all  hia  laboura  teem- 
ed to  be  without  eneceaa,  he  threw  hit  eponge  upon 
the  piaea  in  a  fit  of  anger.  Chance  alone  brought  to 
perfection  what  tba  labeoia  ef  an  codM  not  accon- 
pUab :  the  fall  of  the  eponge  upon  the  pictara  rapra- 
•anted  the  froth  at  the  mouth  of  the  dog  in  the  moat 
perfect  and  nataral  manner,  and  the  piece  waa  nniver- 
aally  admired.  The  aame  atniy  ia  told  of  Nealces 
while  engaged  in  painting  a  bone ;  and  probably  one 
of  theae  anecdotes  baa  been  copied  from  the  other. 
According  to  Pliny,  Prologenea  painted  Ibia  picture 
aritb  four  layeta  of  cetoura,  in  aodi  a  way,  Uial,  vriwn 
one  waa  daatrorad  by  the  hand  of  time,  the  layer  un- 
derneath woala  reproduce  the  piece  in  all  ita  original 
freshneaa  and  beauty.  The  account  appeara  a  diffi- 
cult one  to  comprehend.  Apellea,  on  seeing  tbia  pro- 
duction of  the  pencil,  ia  aaid  to  have  broken  out  into 
bud  ezpreaaiooa  of  admiration;  but  what  conaoled 
him  wu  tba  reflection  that  bia  own  pleeaa  aurpaaaed 
thoea  of  Protogenea  in  grace.  When  Dametrtna  he- 
degad  Rhodea,  he  refbaed  to  set  fire  to  a  part  of  the 
eity,  wUch  might  have  made  him  maater  of  lh«  whole, 
beciuse  he  waa  informed  that  this  part  contained  some 
of  the  finest  productions  of  the  pencil  of  the  artist.  Pro- 
togenea himaelf  occupied,  during  the  aiega,  a  houee  in 
tba  aaborba,  in  tha  very  midat  of  Ae  anamy'a  Itnaa ; 
and  whan  Dematrine  axpcasaad  hia  aatoniahnMnt  at  the 
feeling  of  aacurity  which  the  painter  diaplayed,  the  lat- 
ter replied,  "  I  know  very  well  that  Draietrins  ia  ma- 
king war  upon  the  Rhodians,  not  upon  the  arte."  The 
prince  thereapon,  for  greater  safety,  posted  a  guard 
iround  hia  dwelling.— J)uring  the  reign  of  Tiberiua, 
•ketches  and  designs  of  Protogenes  were  to  be  seen  at 
Rome,  which  were  regarded  aa  models  of  the  beau  ideal. 
Hia  picture  of  lalyaaa  waa  broogbt  from  Gieece,  and 
placed  in  die  temple  of  Peace  ni  tha  Ronnn  capital, 
wheie  it  perished  in  a  conflagration. — I^toganea  was 
also  an  excellent  modeller,  and  executed  several  atatnee 
in  bronie.  Saidas  states  that  he  wrote  two  worka,  on 
patntine  and  on  figurea.  (Pfm.,  35,  10,  30.) — "nie 
talenta  of  Proto^ganaa  ware  not  ao  fertile  aa  tboso  of 
many  attiata,  a  cmamataDca  to  be  aaeribad  to  hia  ni- 
oute  and  ae^alMM  can.   TUa  b  tha  it«iX(tf  which 


QabtiliaB  manthaa  aa  Ua  great  ehuaelflristie :  a^ 
Patroaisa  Ukewiae  obaarvea,  'Jttt  hia  ontliMs  fi^  n 
accuracy  witli  tba  worka  of  natm«  tbemadvae. 
til.,  IS.  10.— Pafrm.,  StL,  84.) 

PaoxiNDe*  a  Beotian,  one  chT  the  eo— aodtis  d 
the  Greek  forcaa  in  the  uny  of  Cyraa  tlia  jonngii 
Ua  was  pot  to  deadi  with  hia  fiilhHa  mwiiimIws  bi 
Artaxarxea.  Proxenua  was  tha  one  who  udaeai 
Xeoophon  to  Join  in  the  expedition  of  Cynia,  aBd,aiiw 
the  death  of  Proxenua,  Xenopbon  waa  chosen  tosii|^ 
hia  place.    (An«b .  1,  1.  II.— Aid..  3,  8,  1,  &c.) 

PsoDBirrloa,  AoanLlvs  Cluikhb,  a  Latin  port, 
vrbo  flooriabe^bout  A.D.  39S.    He  waa  bore  at  Cal 
agniria  (CoiJBri'g),  or,  according  to  a  leas  pnbafclt 
mnion,  at  C«aaraDgoata  t  Sarmgptm).    {Hie.  Aidm., 
mi.  Ytt.  Hin..  t,  10.  B.  Sii;  ceff .-.JMddM 
de  PnOaUio,  dtc..  Wrmtulmt.,  IStS,  4to.  p.  3,  tcff .) 
Some  partieulara  of  bia  life  are  given  in  toe  poelied 
preface,  ippeodad  to  oat  of  hia  works  (Yafhjftrpaim 
IdHtr),  mm  which  we  loam,  that,  according  to  Aa 
castom  of  hia  time,  ba  Sm  attended  lh«  acbacris  af 
rhetoric,  and  Aan  faUcRKd  tha  piofeaaitm  of  a  adta- 
eata,  in  which  he  appeara  In  haw  aeqnirad  considaia- 
bia  lepotation,  aa  na  was  twice  appointed  Prtefutn 
Urbu,  but  over  what  plaeas  ia  not  nwntioaed.  He 
was,  after  thta,  elacted  to  a  atill  bigfaei  ofice,  btt 
whether  miliury  or  civil  in  ita  natora  is  nnceitain 
probably  the  latter  :  thie  waa  ondar  tba  EapantrThe 
odoaias.   {Middddenf,  p.  8,  Mfff. — Wc  Jaton-.p. 
3S1.)   At  Uat,  at  the  age  of  filty-sev«B  (Pr«/.  ad 
Catk.,  T.  1,  Beqq.),  ba  abandoned  tlM  worid,  in  mdtt 
to  pass  the  ramainder  of  bis  dsys  m  devotion.  ¥tm 
this  period  (A.D.  405)  to  the  time  o(  bia  death  (aboal 
A.D.  413),  be  ia  supposed  to  have  been  occupied  witk 
Ute  compoaition  of  tbe  woika  that  bava  eoine  down  to 
oa.   Pmdentiaa  ia  eomethnaa  atjrtad  » tba  fcst  Ctaia- 
tiao  poet ;"  a  title,  bowaver,  wudi  maano  bat  httk 
In  no  caae  can  he  be  compaied  with  die  cbaaie  m> 
tara.    Ha  is  even  decidedly  rnGnior  to  riandian  aai 
Ausonius.    Hia  style  ia  ofian  marked  by  ioaccursde^ 
and  he  oflTends  heavily  against  tbe  laws  of  metia.-~ 
The  poem  entitled  AfUluim*  ia  diiactad  against  tha 
Petripasaians,  Sabelliana,  and  other  heretics ;  and  wa 
may  iward  aa  a  continoatioa  of  it  tba  alher  poem 
On  tkt  Origin  ^  SiaC  (AnHrtvnWi  'hfrnf/rv/t' 
iwM).    In  thu  lattOTpiodaetian  thaan^ornfiitaalba 
error  of  the  Msrcionites  and  Muath—na,  wfaa  atttibo- 
ted  tbe  origin  of  evil  to  an  aril  principta.   Tha  Payefca 
mocAta  (^tvxufuiXitC)  deacribee  the  combats  betwe^i  oat 
virtues  and  vices,  of  which  tbe  heart  ia,tbe  arena.  We 
may  also  regard  as  didactic  the  poam  of  l^mdenltns 
againat  Symmaehoa  (oofiAin  Sywrnatiti  Oralignaa 
Mri  duo),  nlatira  to  Uia  reatoratkm  of  tha  aliu  af 
Victory.    The  poet  glvea  tbe  origin  of  the  gods  of 
nytbolosy,  and  narratea  their  scandalooa  hiatariaa; 
and  he  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  Raow  coold  never 
have  owed  her  greatness  to  roch  contamptiUe  divini- 
liea.   The  lyric  piecea  of  Pmdentiaa  farm  two  caUao- 
tioni;  one  entitled  Ka^^i^Miwi'  ttiitr,  coataoiM 
twelve  hymn*  for  tbe  difllerant  parta  of  tlw  year  au 
for  certain  feativala ;  the  other,  D$  Cmvmia,  at  Hxfi 
irre^avav  LAer,  comprtaing  fonrtaen  Innna  m  honaor 
of  as  msny  martyrs.   Tbeaa  lyric  rabaions  ccntaia 
aoma  agreeable  and  toDching  passages,  «id  Christiaa 
sentiments  expressed  with  great  force,  bat  abo  a  giaal 
many  superstitious  ideas.   'HKwe  of  them  that  an 
written  in  elegiac  meaaora  are  diatingnidied  by  fadt- 
ity  of  venification :  as,  for  exampla,  Um  hymn  n  han- 
our  of  St.  HiTOoMus.   Tbara  is  aJan  albfimtad  la 
PradentiuB  a  Bi^ietd  Mmiuat  (ItqHycAon  «nt  Sa- 
cAtridnim  nirnw^  TMCamenlt),  contamti^  an  ataidg- 
ment  of  Sacred  Hiatory  in  fiar^-oiim  section*,  end 
aection  conaisting  of  fonr  versas.   Ik  is  donbtfol,  bew- 
avar,  whether  Aodentina  aver  wre««  ii.    Sesne  are 
ofe^pnionthatitiathapndnetioaaf  «MiiT«dr^Mia, 
who  lifad  in  the  fifth  centoiy,  and  1^0  (■  wamad  rm 
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liMfaftAiiMHmiatStnMNnBiuaacript.  CfUrie., 
Omment.  ad  Poet.,  p.  7. — 'Xcynr,  nut.  Poet.,  p. 
idl— Tha  best  oditioiu  of  Pnidentiua  are,  that  of 
Weifxiua,  Hanntn.t  1813,  Svo;  that  of  Cellarius, 
Hal.,  17U3,  1739,  8to  ;  tod  that  of  Teollius,  Parma, 
1788,  3  vols.  4to.  (SchSU,  Hut.  LU.  Som.,  vol.  3, 
p.  79,  'tqq  —  B&kr,  Geeck.  RSth.  Lit.,  vol.  3,  p.  41, 

"^KOSi,  a  cit7  gf  Bithrnia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
OljinpuB,  aad  bence  called  PniM  ad  (MympuM  (Ilpoi)- 
ta  hd  'OAv/iny).  PUnj  aaaerta,  without  namiDg 
hie  aatbmty,  that  thia  town  was  founded  by  Hannibal 
(fi,  3S).  Bj  which  expression  ws  are  probabljr  to  un- 
MMand  that  it  waa  built  at  the  instigation  of  thia 

C general,  when  be  reaided  at  the  court  of  Pmaiaa, 
whom  tbo  name  of  the  city  aeoma  evidently  de> 
fifed.  Bat  Slnbo,  folknrioa  a  atill  more  remote  tra- 
ditkm,  affiriBa  tfiat  It  wai  mmded  by  Praaiaa,  who 
made  war  agahwtOreesna.  (Sfrai.,6d4.)  InStepha- 
BQs,  who  copiea  Strabo,  the  latter  name  is  altflral  to 
Cynis  (s.  V.  IIpoAni).  Bat  it  ia  probable  that  both 
mdings  are  faulty,  though  it  is  not  easy  (o  eee  what 
snbstiintion  ^outd  be  made.  (Conaaft  the  Fratek 
Sirako,  Tol.  4,  lib.  IS,  p.  SS.)  Dio  Chrysoatom,  wbo 
wu  a  native  of  Pnua,  did  not  ftvoDi  the  tradition 
which  ascribed  to  it  eo  eariy  an  orwin  as  that  anthor- 
iaed  by  tha  reading  in  Strabo.  (Orat.,  49,  p.  685.) 
StepbauDS  informs  as  that  Prasa  waa  but  a  small 
town.  Strabo,  however,  states  that  it  enjoyed  a  good 
goveramenL  it  emtioued  to  flourish  under  the  Ro- 
man empire,  as  may  be  seen  from  Pliny  the  yoaoger 
(10,  85) ;  but  under  the  Greek  emperors  it  enScmd 
Dwch  from  the  wars  carried  on  against  the  Turks. 
(Sieet.  Chorr.,  p.  186,  D.,  p.  3S9,  A.)  It  finaUy  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  deacODdants  of  Osman, 
who  made  it  the  capital  of  their  empire,  under  the  con 
rapted  name  of  Bnua  or  Brotusa.  It  is  stiU  one  of 
dm  most  flourishiog  towns  possessed  h^  the  infidels 
M  Anat^iliM.  {Brown^x  Trav^,  in  Woipo/e'*  7W- 
hof,  voLS,  p.  106. — Oramer't  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1, 

PrusIm,  I.  kinff  of  Bithjrnia,  son  of  Zieloe,  began 
to  reign  about  B.C.  236,  and  waa  still  reigning  B.C. 
190^  at  the  time  of  the  war  between  the  Romana  and 
Antiochns  ;  for  Folybioa  intimates  that  the  Pmaias 
irtto  waa  aolicited  by  Antiochua  had  been  reigning  for 
iOfM  time.  (Po^.,  31.  ft.)  In  B.C.  316  Pmaiaa 
defeated theOwib  in  a  snat  battle.  (Pofy».,  6,  111.) 
In  B.C.  307  he  invaded  the  territories  of  Atialoa  I. 
He  was  inclnded  in  the  treaty  with  Philip  in  B.C. 
305.  (Zav.,  39,  12.)  Strabo  aaserU  that  ft  was  this, 
the  elder,  Prnaiss  with  whom  Hannibal  eought  refuge. 
^Strab.,  663.)  And  the  accounts  of  other  wiitaia 
contain  nothing  to  diepcove  tlua  testioKiny.  But  if 
the  elder  Pmaiaa  leeeivad  Hanoibal,  he  waa  aUU  liT< 
iur  at  the  death  orHannOMl  m  B.C.  1S3.  {Ckidam. 
fStt.  HeU.,  vol.  %  p.  415.  m;.)— II.  The  second  of 
A*  name  appears  to  have  ascended  the  thione  of  Bi- 
thynia  between  B.C.  183  and  B.C.  179.  The  two 
reigns  of  Prusias  I.  and  Praaias  II.  occupied  a  period 
of  about  79  yeara  (B.C.  338-160).  Prusias  11.  msN 
ried  the  «sUr  of  Peraena,  king  of  Maccdon.  {Appi- 
CM,  Bdl.  MUkrad.f  e.  3.)  He  waa  sumamed  6  Kmni- 
y6f,  or  AmMr,  and  waa  \oaB  engaged  in  war 
with  Attelus,  king  of  pergamna.  He  Is  commonly 
aeppoeed  to  have  been  the  monarch  who  abandoned 
Hannibal  when  the  latter  was  sought  after  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  Urangh  Strabo  aaaigne  this  to  Praaias  I.  This 
monsieh  extended  eonaiderably  the  limits  of  the  Bithyn. 
ian  empire,  hr  the  accession  of  aome  important  towns 
conceded  to  him  by  hie  ally  Philip  of  Macedon  {Strab,, 
588. — Lh.,  33,  34),  and  several  advantwea  gained 
over  the  Byzantinea  end  King  Attalus.  Oat  ue  kt- 
Mr  was  finally  able  to  overcome  hia  aotagoniat,  by 
•tirring  up  against  him  his  own  son  Nioonedes,  who, 
after  drawit^  tke  uoops  from  tbiir  alURieaw  to  hia 


^ther,  caused  him  to  be  asaassinated.  (Lie.,  Spa.^ 
SO.WHftm,  34,  4.— CteUOK,  FM.  Hell,  vuL  S,  p. 
417. — Cramer'a  Ana  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  169.) 

PsahminItus,  the  last  king  £gyp^  • 
ber  of  the  Sa'itic  dynasty,  Uie  tweiitv-sixth  of  the  royal 
lines  that  ruled  in  this  country.  Julius  A  fiicanus  calif 
bim  Peammeehmtet.  He  waa  the  son  and  auccesaoi 
of  Amaais,  and  aaeended  the  throne  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  Cambyaes  waa  marchit^  against  Egypt  tc 
dethrone  tha  father.  Psammenitus  met  Csmbyaea  33 
the  frontiera,  near  the  Peluaiae  branch  of  the  Nile, 
with  all  his  forcea,  I^ptiaos,  Greeks,  and  Gariaaa, 
but  was  totally  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle.  Shutting 
himself  up  in  Memphis,  he  was  beaieged  here  by  Cam- 
liases,  ano,  according  to  Ctesias,  waa  finally  betrayed 
and  taken  priaoner.  AU  Egypt  thereupon  fell  under 
U»  PeiaiaD  power,  and  the  nign  of  Paammenitua  end- 
ed after  a  dnntioa  of  only  aix  months.  The  greatest 
outruea  were  heaped  upon  the  unfortunate  monarch 
and  ma  family ;  but  the  firmness  with  which  ho  «i- 
dured  them  all  touched  at  last  even  the  ferocioua 
Cambyses  with  compaaaion.  Psammeuitus  was  there* 
upon  retained  at  court,  treated  with  honour,  and  final 
ly  sent  to  Sum  along  with  6000  Egyptian  captives 
Having  been  oceose^  however,  subsequently,  of  at 
tompting  to  atir  up  a  revolt,  he  was  compelled  to 
drinlt  bull's  blood,  and  ended  his  days.  {Aeroi.,  8, 
10,  aeqq.—CUa.,  Pera.,  9.~Bakr,  ad  Ctea.,  I.  c.~- 
Sl  Martin,  in  Biogr.  Univ.,  v(ri.  36,  p.  177,  aeq.) 

PeAHMiiioBoa,  the  first  king  of  I^pt  who  opened 
that  eoontry  to  atrangara,  and  indoeed  the  Greeka  to 
come  and  settle  in  it  He  waa  the  fourth  {wince  of 
Uie  Saitie  dvnasty,  and  the  son  of  Necos  or  Neebaq 
who  had  been  put  to  death  by  tbo  Etfaiopiana,  at  thai 
time  tnaatws  of  Egypt.  Paunmitichus,  being  quite 
youn^  at  the  time  of  nis  fstbor's  death,  had  been  car 
ried  into  Svria  to  avoid  a  similar  hta,  and,  after  tha 
retreat  of  the  conquerors,  was  recalled  to  his  nativa 
country  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  SaUic  nome.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Ethtt^naas,  on  their  departni^ 
had  loft  Egypt  a  prey  to  trouble  and  dtaaenaion,  and 
that  the  early  princes  of  the  Saitie  dynasty,  also,  had 
□aver  enjoyed  sovereign  authority  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  When  Paanimiticbus,  thsiefoie,  ascendad 
the  Uirone,  be  waa  obliged  to  abare  bis  power  with 
eleven  other  monarebs,  and  Efypt  waa  thus  divided 
into  twelve  hukfiendeiit  aowreintiaa.  Tbia  form  of 
government  waa  like  lAat  the  ureeka  ealled  a  duo- 
aeeanhif  {Svodext^x^}-  The  twelve  kings  reffulatod 
in  common,  in  a  genenl  couneit,  all  that  related  to  tho 
aflairs  of  the  kingdom  considered  as  a  whole.  This 
state  of  things  lasted  for  fifteen  yeare,  when  it  met 
with  a  aingular  termination.  An  wacle  bad  declared 
that  the  whole  kingdom  would  lill  to  the  lot  of  tiiat 
ona  of  the  twelve  mooarcba  who  should  one  day  oftr 
a  libation  with  a  braxen  cup.  It  happened,  then,  one 
day,  that  tho  kings  were  all  sacrificing  in  common  in 
the  temple  of  VuTcan  at  Memphis,  and  that  the  high 
priest,  who  distributed  the  golden  enpa  for  libationa, 
nsd  brought  with  bim,  by  some  accident,  only  eleven. 
When  it  came,  therefore,  to  the  tnm  of  PsammLtichua, 
who  waa  the  last  in  order  to  pour  oat  a  libation,  be 
'jnthinUnsly  omplned  for  thia  pnrpoee  hia  braxen 
helmet,  llila  ineideot  ooeaaioaM  great  diequiet  to 
hia  colleagues,  who  Uionght  they  aaw  in  it  the  fal^ 
moot  of  the  oracle.  Being  unable,  however,  with  any 
a[^aiance  of  justice,  to  punish  an  unpremeditated  act, 
they  contented  themselves  with  banishing  him  to  hi* 
own  kingdom,  which  lay  on  the  coast,  and  with  for 
bidduig  bin  to  uke  any  part  thereafter  In  the  geneial 
aflairs  of  the  countiy.  Peammitidu^  however,  re- 
taliated upon  them  by  calling  to  his  aid  some  Gredt 
mercenaries  who  had  landM  on  tbe  Egyptian  shore, 
and  eventually  cot)qaered  all  his  colleacnies,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Egypt,  B.C.  653.  The 
monarch  now  recompensed  hit  Greek  allies,  not  on> 
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tfpubig  thmn  tbtf  ■unw  of  moMjr  which  he  bid  prui* 
.'Md,  but  alw  Id  aMiffoing  them  ludt  on  the  syriui 
frontier,  wbua  tbsy  formed,  in  fact,  »  military  coioajr. 
Paammitieboa  ahowed  a  great  panUlity  for  iba  Grealtn 
on  all  OGcationa  ;  and,  tn  a  Syrian  axpedition,  be  gave 
them  the  place  of  honour  on  the  ngtit,  while  be  ■■- 
■igned  the  left  to  the  Egyptiana.  The  diaconteni  of 
IM  natiooal  tioopa  waa  ao  great  at  this,  that  a  laige 
Bomber  of  the  niutan  eaale,  amoonting,  it  ia  aaid,  to 
M0,000  men,  l»ft  Egypt  and  retired  to  Ethiopia. 
(Consult,  on  this  eub^ect,  iba  learned  note  of  St.  Mar- 
in. Biiyr.  Univ.,  toI.  30,  p.  180,  »tq.)  So  atrong 
was  the  partiality  of  Psammitichas  for  evei^tbing 
Oroek,  that  he  canaed  a  number  of  children  to  b« 
ttsined  ap  aftw  Um  drveian  nanner,  and  with  tboM 
be  finnnad  Uw  eaate  of  uterprelera,  whom  Herodotaa 
found  in  bi»  dnr  eiiating  in  Egypt  Paaromitfehas 
alao  emheUtdted  faia  caphal  with  aeverat  beantifnl 
■tmcturet,  and,  ammig  otoera,  with  the  aonthem  oro- 
pylasa  of  the  great  temple  of  Vatcan.  He  carried  on 
a  long  war  in  Syria,  and  hia  foreei  kre  aaid  to  faaTe 
remained  39  years  belore  the  city  of  Aiotua.  It  waa 
doring  this  period,  [OobaUy,  that  be  arrested  by  pres- 
■DU  UM  Tictoriona  career  of  the  Scythians,  who  had 
•Twron  Asia  Minor,  and  wore  ad*aacn^  upon  Pales- 
tine and  EgyM.  This  event  would  aeem  to  have 
happened  626  uC,  or  in  the  13th  year  of  the  reign 
of  the  Jewish  king  Joiiah,  when  the  prophet  Isaiah 
announced  the  approaching  imption  m  the  Seythifena 
into  the  territories  of  IstaeT.  Psammitichui  died  after 
I  reign  of  64  yotn,  leaving  the  crown  to  bit  son  No- 
eoa. — Herodotus  relates  a  very  foolish  atoiy  «f  Paam- 
laitiebaa,  who,  it  seams,  waa  deairous  of  ascertaining 
what  nation  wia  tha  most  ancient  in  the  werid ;  or, 
in  ttber  words,  what  waa  the  primitive  langoaga  of 
men.  In  order  to  discover  this,  be  took  two  newly- 
bcm  children,  and,  having  canaed  Uiem  to  be  placed 
im  ■  kmely  hut,  directed  a  ehi^ibeid  to  nourish  then 
with  tha  milk  of  goata,  which  animala  warn  sent  in  to 
tham  at  stated  times,  and  to  Uke  care  himseir  never 
lo  ntter  a  word  in  tbeir  bearing.  The  object  was  to 
ascertain  what  words  ibey  would  first  utter  of  them- 
selTes.  At  length,  on  one  occasion,  when  the  ahep- 
beid  weot  in  to  them  as  osnaL  both  the  children,  run- 
ning up  to  him,  called  oatiKifa*.  Psammiticbaa,  on 
beiqg  informed  of  the  eirenmetanee,  made  ioqniriee 
■bout  ^e  word,  and  found  that  it  was  the  Pbiygtaa 
term  for  ftrcod.  He  therefore  concluded  that  (he 
Phrygians  were  the  most  sncient  of  men  !  The  truth 
is,  the  cry  which  the  children  uttered  (ani^MMing  the 
story  lo  be  true)  was  bek  (with  the  Greek  termination 
as  given  by  Herodotus,  bek-ot},  and  the  children  had 
leuned  it  from  tho  ciy  of  the  soaU  which  suckkid 
;bem.  {Hmd.,  2.  161,  ae^.—St.  Martin,  in  Bu^. 
■7nn>.,  vol.  36,  p.  17B,  wff.) — II.  A  descendant  of 
the  preceding,  who  came  to  tbelhroneibout400B.C., 
"B  a  kind  of  vassal-king  to  Persia.  {St.  Martm,  in 
%WT.  Um».,  vol.  3«,  p.  181.) 

Fmphis,  a  very  ancient  city  in  the  lUHthweatem 
^art  of  Arcadia,  raoaaniaa  plaeee  it  at  the  foot  of  Uie 
chain  of  Eiymaotbue,  from  «diieh  daacended  a  nits 
of  the  same  name,  wUcb  flowed  near  the  city,  and,  af- 
ter receiving  another  small  stream  called  Aroanioa, 
wined  tha  Alpbeus  on  the  borders  of  Elis  (8,  34). 
nof^is  itself  nad  previously  borne  the  names  of  Ery- 
Kmchas  sod  Phegea,    At  the  time  of  the  Social  war, 

waa  in  the  possession  of  dw  Eleans,  on  wfaoae  ter- 
ittoiy  it  hwdered,  ae  well  as  on  that  of  the  AchHoa ; 
end,  as  it  was  a  [dace  of  considerable  strength,  proved 
a  eoaree  of  great  annoyance  to  the  latter  people.  It 
waa  taken  by  Philip,  king  of  Hocedon,  then  in  alliance 
widi  the  Actueana,  and  made  over  by  him  to  the  Utter 
people,  who  garrisoned  it  with  tbeir  troops. — The  re- 
mains of  Psophis  are  to  be  seen  near  the  Khan  of  Tri- 
poumit,  so  called  from  the  junction  of  Uuee  rivers. 
(i^Mwt>emUe,voL6,p.  448.-  Oaf/,  ituumni  ef  Jfo- 
UM 


m,  p.  Its.  —  Othm'*  JnonU  Oretee^  Tel.  3^  ■ 

Pbtchi  {*oxi\.  a  young  OMiden  bdoved  bj  Cejil. 
and  of  whom  this  foDowtng  legend  is  related  by  Apn 
leios  :  She  was  tha  dangfater  of  a  king  and  qneeo,  ael 
the  vonogest  of  diree  sisters.    Her  beanty  was  ao  i» 
markable  Uiat  people  crowded  from  aM  parte  to  gaai 
upon  her  charms,  altar*  were  erected  to  ber,  and  di 
waa  worabipped  aa  a  second  Venue.   Hie  Qneen  at 
Love  was  imtated  at  seeing  ber  own  dtarj  n^jlectsd 
sod  ber  adorem  diminishing.   She  snmniimed  Mr  aso, 
and  ordered  bim  to  in^ra  P^cbe  vrith  •  passion  it 
some  vile  end  abject  wretch.    The  goddvsa  tben  da- 
nened,  after  having  conducted  her  eon  to  the  city  wbm 
Psyche  dwelt,  and  left  him  to  eieente  bar  mandiM 
Meantime  Paydie,  thoogh  adored  by  all,  was  soegfatia 
a  wife  by  none.    Her  sisters,  irin  were  far  inferiorlo 
her  in  charms,  were  married,  but  she  remained  amgls^ 
hsting  that  beauty  which  all  admired.    Her  father  coe- 
Buttea  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  waa  ordered  lo  nfom 
her  on  a  rock,  whence  she  would  be  carried  away  by 
a  monater.   The  oracle  was  obeyed,  and  Psyche,  amid 
the  tears  of  the  people,  was  phwed  on  a  lo<^  cnig. 
Here,  while  she  sat  weeping,  a  tephyr.  sent  ur  am 
porpoaa,  gently  raised  etn  carried  her  lo  a  cbawiing 
valley.    Overcome       grief,  ahe  fell  arieap.  and,  en 
awakening,  beholds  a  grove  with  a  fanntain  in  the 
midst  of  it,  and  near  it  a  elately  palsce  of  moat  flfl«L- 
did  stmctare.  Venturing  to  enter  this  pahca,  i1m  gees 
over  it,  lost  in  edmiration  tX  iu  magnificence ;  when, 
snddeidy,  riw  beara  a  voice,  Idling  ki  that  til  then  is 
bera,  and  that  her  cMnnends  wdl  be  obeyed.  8ta 
balhee,  atta  down  to  a  rich  r^Mst,  and  is  regaled  wiA 
mnsie  by  invisiUe  performers.   At  nigfat  ne  relirss 
to  bed ;  an  nnseen  youth  addreasea  ber  ia  iha  Boheat 
aecanu,  and  ahe  becomOB  bis  bride.    Her  sisUn^ 
meaovrhile,  had  come  to  eonsc^  their  percnu  ks  the 
losB  of  Psyche,  wboee  invisttile  snonae  tnfonna  b«  «f 
tbe  event,  uid  wsnw  her     tbe  nanger  Uhdy  tc  ariBa 
from  it.   Moved  by  the  teara  of  hia  bride,  bewerat 
he  consanls  Uiai  ber  aistera  abould  come  to  the  paJaee^ 
Tbe  obedient  xe^yr  conveys  tbem  tbiiber.  Tbey 
grow  envious  of  Psyebe'a  iMppiness^  and  try  to  pcv- 
aoade  b6i  that  her  invisible  lad  is  a  seqieot,  who  wil 
finally  devour  her.   By  their  adviea  Ae  picvidao  hw- 
adf  widi  a  lamp  and  a  rasor  lo  deitny  Ae  monster. 
When  ber  hosbaiid  was  asleep,  dte  amae,  took  hsc  hoy 
from  its  place  of  coneeahniHtt,  and  approedted  tae 
couch :  but  thoro  ahe  beheld,  instead  of  a  dragon.  Lot* 
himself.   Filled  with  amasement  at  bis  bnoty,  ahe 
leaned  in  rapture  over  bim  :  a  drop  of  oil  fell  from  the 
lamp  on  tbe  riioolder  of  tbe  god  :  bo  awoke  end  flew 
away.   Pqrebe  caught  at  him  aa  be  men,  and  wee 
raised  into  tha  air,  bnt  fell ;  and,  a»  idin  hj.  the  fed 
reproadied  her  (rmn  a  cypreee  for  h<s-  hraedi  of  faiih. 
Im  abandoned  Psyche  now  rosea  throogfa  the  woild 
in  search  of  Cupid,  and  making  nmny  frnitlees  eo- 
deavoora  to  destroy  herself.    She  arrivee  at  tbe  king- 
dom of  her  Slaters ;  and,  by  a  false  tale  of  Cupid's  love 
for  them,  causes  them  to  east  tbentadree  frcMn  the  rod 
on  which  she  bad  been  eiposed,  and  throsigfa  thai 
credulity  they  periah.   She  still  mems  on,  peraaemed 
and  aubjecled  to  nvmerous  trials  byVenoa.  Thisgo^ 
dess,  bent  on  ber  destruction,  despatcbee  Imt  to 
serpiM  with  a  hoi,  to  request  some  of  ber  beeanr- 
Psyche  accomplishes  her  mission  in  safety ;  bat,  m 
she  is  returning^  she  thinks  she  may  vootiin  u>  flpe* 
tbe  box  and  tidce  a  pertton  Aw  baieelf.  Sheepenetbe 
box.  when,  inslesd  of  bceo^,  there  inoaes  fran  it  a 
dmwe,  black  exhalation,  and  tbe  imfmidom  Psfcba 
foUa  to  Uw  ground  in  a  deep  alnmber  frsia  ica  effecu 
In  Uiia  stale  she  is  foond  by  Cupid,  wbo  bad  irrraptd 
by  tbe  window  of  the  cbammr  vrheta  be  bed  been  co» 
fined  ^  bis  mother :  be  awakem  bar  with  die  point  of 
OM  of  bis  arrows,  reproaebes  hat  with  har  cnrioBtty, 
and  tben  vmceeds  to  the  palace  of  Jopitai^  t«  inteicai 
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kfm  m  her  fsToor.  Jupiler  takes  pit;  on  her  ind  eif- 
dowi  lier  with  imiiiorUlity :  Venni  ia  mODCtled,  and 
the  muiia^  of  P^che  with  Cmii  takes  place  amid 
great  joy  in  the  akiea.  The  oGupring  of  their  union 
wa«  a  child,  whom  hia  parents  named  Fleasnre.  (Apu- 
leau,  Mel.,  4,  83,  aeqq. — Op.,  ed  Oudend.,  vol.  1,  p. 
900,  seqq.  —  KeiglOUi^'t  Mylhalogy,  p.  148,  leqq.  — 
Among  the  nriooa  explanations  uat  have  been  given 
of  tbia  beautiful  1w?kIi  the  foltowin^  appeara  the 
moat  eatiafactorj  :  Tbia  fabl«,  it  ia  said,  la  a  represent- 
ation of  the  haman  sool  (intxi).  Tbe  soul,  which  is 
of  divine  origin,  ia  here  below  subjected  to  error  in  its 
prison-house,  ttia  body.  Hence  trials  and  purilicUions 
are  aet  before  it,  that  it  may  become  osmUo  of  a . 
higher  view  of  thinga,  and  of  true  deiire.  Two  lores 
meet  it:  the  eanhly,  a  deceiver,  who  draws  it  down  to 
•arthly  things ;  the  heavenly,  who  directa  ita  view  to 
tbe  onginal,  iair  and  divine;  and  who,  gatoins  tbe  vic- 
tory over  his  rival,  leads  off  Uw  sonl  as  bia  bride. 
{Hitt,  Berlin  AkaL,  1816.— Cr«iu»r,  SyMik,  voL 
3,  p.  673.) 

FaTLu,  a  peoide  of  Libya  near  tbe  Syrtea,  very  ex- 
I  pert  in  caring  the  venomous  bite  of  serpents,  which 
oad  00  fatal  efiect  npon  them.  They  were  destroyed 
by  the  Nasamonea,  a  neighbouring  people.  It  aeems 
very  probable  that  tbe  Naaamones  circulated  the  idle 
atory  reacting  the  destruction  of  the  Psylli,  which 
Herodotus  relates,  without,  however,  giving  credit  to 
it.  He  states  thaha  south  wind  had  dried  up  all  the 
reservoirs  of  the  Paylli,  and  that  the  whole  country, 
as  Aw  as  tbe  Syrtea,  wss  dMtitnte  of  watsr.  Tbey  re- 
solved, aeconungty,  after  a  pnblic  conanltation,  to 
make  an  expeditmn  againat  the  south  wind  ,  but,  hav- 
ing reached  the  deserte,  the  south  win^i  overwhelmed 
them  beneath  the  sends.  >-'(IiUcan,  9,  894,  937.— 
'od.,  i,  n2.-~Paiuax.,  9,.  28.) 

PraaiA,  a  small  territory,  forming  part  of  Cappa- 
doeis  according  to  Herodotos  (1,  76),  or,  more  prop- 
erly speaking,  of  Paphltgonia,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city  of  Sinope.  Here  the  first  battle  took  pbce 
oetween  Crceaus  and  Cyras.  (HerotL,  L  e. — Ittr- 
etur,  Hiat.  Herod.,  vol.  8,  p.  468.) 

PTOLiifJttis,  I.  snmamed  Sotert  snd  sometimes 
Legi  (i.  e.,  son  of  Lagus),  king  of  Egypt,  and  son  of 
Aiainoe,  who,  when  pregnant  by  Philip  of  Mac^oaia, 
married  Lagus.  {VuL  Lagus.)  Ptolemy  waa  edo- 
ested  in  the  court  of  the  King  of  Macedonia.  He  be- 
came one  of  tbe  £rienda  ai>d  aasociatos  of  Alexander, 
and,  when  tfast  monarch  invaded  Asia,  the  son  of  Ar- 
mao6  attendad  him  as  one  of  his  generals.  During 
:he  expedition  he  behaved  with  uncommon  valour ; 
se  killed  one  of  the  Indian  monarcha  in  single  com- 
bat, and  it  waa  to  bia  prodence  and  courase  that  Alex- 
uxier  waa  indebted  for  tbe  rodtwtion  of  tbe  rock  Aor- 
nos.  After  tbe  coiK|ueror^s  dealh,  in  tbe  general  di- 
vision of  the  Macedonian  empire,  Ptolemy  obtained 
as  bia  share  the  government  of  Egypt,  with  Libya, 
and  part  of  tbe  neighbouring  territories  of  Arabia.  In 
this  appointment  the  governor  soon  gained  the  esteem 
of  the  people  by  acta  of  kindness,  by  benevolence  and 
chmeaey,  tbooni  be  did  not  aaanme  the  title  of  inde* 
pendent  monarcb  Ull  seventeen  years  after.  He  made 
liimaelf  master  of  Ccaloayria,  Phmnicia,  and  the  neigb- 
bonring  eoast  of  Syri^ ;  and  when  be  had  reduced  Je^ 
roaalem,  be  canied  above  100,000  prisoners  to  Egypt, 
to  people  tbe  extensive  city  of  Alexaodrea,  which  be- 
came the  capital  of  his  dominions.  After  be  had  ren- 
dered these  prisoners  the  most  dtuched  and  faithful  of 
bis  aabjecu  by  lus  liberality  snd  tbe  grant  of  various 
privileges,  Ptolemy  aasumed  tbe  title  ol  King  of  Egypt, 
and  soon  after  reduced  Cyprus  under  bia  power.  He 
made  war  with  suecesa  against  Demetrius  and  Aotigo- 
DDS,  who  disputed  bis  ri^t  to  the  provinces  of  Syria ; 
end  from  the  assisunee  be  gave  to  tie  people  of 
Rhodes  againat  their  common  enemies,  be  received 
the  name  of  Sattr.  While  be  extended  bis  dominions. 
7B 


Pislemy  was  not  negligent  of  the  interests  ol  bw  atsD 
jecia  at  home,  and  eaublished  many  wise  regulations 

for  ibe  improvement  of  his  people,  and  the  cuttiratioB 
of  literature  and  the  arts.  He  died  at  the  ige  of  ci^ty- 
four,  having  governed  Egypt  as  viceroy  foi  seventeen 
years,  and  tl^n  ruled  over  it  as  monarch  &r  twenty- 
three  years.  The  date  of  bis  death  is  B.C.  283. 
(C/in/eK,  PoMt.  HelL,  vol.  1.  p.  184.— J2  ib.,  p.  337 
— Id.  ib.t  vol.  3,  p.  379.)  He  waa  auccoiided  by  lus 
aon  Pioleny  Fbiladelpbua,  who  had  been  bis  partner 
00  the  throne  the  last  two  yeara  of  his  reign.  Ptole- 
my has  been  commended  for  hla  abilities  not  only  as  a 
sovereign,  but  as  a  writer  ;  and  among  the  many  vol 
uable  compositions  of  antiquity  which  have  been  lost, 
wehnetoUment  •  history  of  the  life  and  expeditions 
of  Alexander  tbe  Great  by  the  King  of  Egypt,  greatly 
admired  and  valued  for  eWance  aiu  authenticity,  and 
from  which  Arrian  obtainea  important  materiale  for  his 
work  on  the  same  aubject. — II.  Son  of  Ptolemy  the 
First,  ancceeded  bis  father  on  the  Egyptian  throne,  and 
was  called  J'hiUdelpluu  from  tho  t^ectim  entertained 
bjr  bim  for  bis  titter  and  wife  Arsino&  He  showed 
himself  vrortfay  in  every  respect  to  succeed  bia  great 
father,  and,  conscious  of  the  advantages  which  arise 
from  an  alliance  with  powerful  nations,  he  sent  am- 
baascdors  to  Italy  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  the  Ro 
msns,  whose  name  and  military  reputation  had  become 
un  verssUy  known  for  the  victories  which  they  had 
just  obtained  over  Pyrrhus  snd  the  Tarentioes.  fiat 
while  Ptolemy  strengthened  himself  by  alliancea  with 
foreign  powers,  the  internal  peace  of  bis  kingdom  was 
disturbed  by  the  revolt  of  Magaa,  bis  brother,  king  of 
Gyrene.  The  sedition,  however,  wss  stopped,  Uiott|^ 
kindled  by  Anliocbus,  king  of  Syris,  and  the  death  of 
tbe  rebellious  prince  re-established  peace  for  some 
time  is  the  family  of  Philadelphus.  Antlocbus,  the 
Syrian  king,  married  Berenice,  tbe  daughter  of  Ptole- 
my;  and  the  lather,  though  old  |nd  infirm,  conduced 
bis  daughter  to  her  hoabond'a  kingdom,  and  assisted  at 
the  nuptials.  Philadelphus  died  in  the  sixty-fourti 
year  of  hissge,two  hundred  and  forty-sU  years  bcroro 
the  Christian  era.  He  left  two  sons  and  a  duughtei 
by  Arainoe,  the  daughter  of  Lysimacbua.  He  had 
afterward  married  bis  sister  Arsiboe,  whom  he  loved 
with  uncommon  tenderness,  and  to  whose  memoij^ 
be  began  to  erect  a  celebrated  monumenL  ( Vid.  Di- 
nocrates.)  During  the  whole  of  bis  reign,  Philadel- 
phus waa  employed  in  exciting  industry,  and  in  encourip 
ging  tbe  liberal  arts  and  useful  knowledge  among  hia 
aubjects.  Tbe  inhabitants  of  tbe  adjacent  countiies 
were  allured  by  promises  and  presents  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  Lgyptian  subjects,  and  Ptolemy  could 
boast  of  reigning  over  numerous  well-peopled  cities. 
He  gave  every  [Srasible  encouragement  to  commerce ; 
and  oy  keeping  two  powerful  fleets,  one  in  the  Medi 
terranean,  and  the  other  in  the  Red  Sea,  he  msde 
Egypt  the  mart  of  the  world.  His  army  consisted  of 
200,000  foot.  40,000  horse,  besides  300  elepbsnta, 
and  2000  armed  chariots.  Wiih  justice,  therefore,  be 
has  been  called  Ibe  ricbeat  of  all  the  princes  and  mon- 
archa (rf  bis  age  ;  and,  indeed,  tbe  remarii  is  not  fals^ 
when'  it  ia  observed  that  »t  his  death  be  left  in  hie 
treasury  750,000  Egyptian  Ulents,  a  sum  equivalent 
to  two  hundred  millions  sterling.  His  pslace  was  the 
asylum  of  learned  men,  whom  he  admired  sod  patro- 
nised ;  and  by  increasing  the  library  which  be  himself 
or,  according  to  others,  his  father  bad  founded,  be 
showed  bis  taste  for  learning,  and  bis  wish  te  SDCOms 
age  genius.  (Vid.  Alexandres,  and  AloxandriM 
Schota.)  The  whole  reign  of  Philadelphus  waa  88 
years,  and  from  Uie  death  of  his  fiiltiar  36  years. 
iCHntm,  Fatl.  HeU.,  vol.  2,  p-  379.)— III.  The  third 
of  the  name,  succeeded  his  father  Pbilsdelpbus  ou  the 
Egyptian  thione  B.C.  346.  He  eariy  engaged  m  a 
war  against  Antiocbua  Theoe  for  bis  unkindness  to 
Berenice,  tbs  Egyptian  king's  sister,  whom  be  bad 
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■utied  with  ihi  coment  of  niOtdetphiM.  With  ihe 
BKMt  nftid  lucceM  be  cooqoend  Syria  and  Cilicia, 
tnd  advanced  as  far  as  Baclriana  and  the  confinea  of 
India ;  bat  a  sedition  at  home  atoppad  bia  progreaa, 
mi  ho  retarned  to  Egypt  loaded  wilb  ^  apoila  of 
conqtured  nation.  Ainoi^  Uie  inunetwe  ricbea 
iriiicb  he  broagbt,  he  bad  manr  eUtuaa  of  the  Enp- 
tian  soda,  which  Cambjaes  had  carried  away  into  Per- 
ita  wMn  be  conqneted  Enpt  Tbeae  wen  Kstored 
to  the  templea,  and  lha  l^ptiana  called  their  sover- 
eign EneTgettM  (or  Beneputar),  m  acknowledgment 
efhia  attention,  beneScencC,  and  religions  aeal  lor  the 
godi  or  his  country.  Tba  last  jears  pf  Pioleaiy's 
feign  were  passed  in  peace  if  we  except  the  nfaaal 
of  ^  Jewa  to  pay  the  tribute  of  20  silver  talenta 
which  their  snceators  had  alwiys  paid  to  the  Enptiaa 
monsrcbs.  Euergetes  died  231  years  before  Chriit, 
after  a  reign  of  S6  yesrs  ;  and,  like  his  two  illustrious 
predeceasora,  wss  the  patron  of  learning. — IV.  The 
foorth,  succeeded  his  fsther  Euergetei  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  sod  received  the  surname  of  Phitopaier,  piob- 
at^  from  the  regard  which  he  inanifeated  for  the  mem- 
ory of  fats  father ;  dmgh,  according  to  aome  autbori- 
tiea,  be  destroved  him  by  poiaon.  He  began  his  reign 
with  acta  of  the  greatest  cruelty,  and  be  succeaaively 
sacrificed  to  his  avarice  his  own  mother,  his  wife,  his 
•istsr,  and  bia  brother.  He  received,  in  derision,  the 
name  of  Ty^on,  from  bia  evil  monls,  and  that  of 
Oalbu,  beeaostt  ha  appeared  in  the  atraets  of  Alex- 
andrea  with  all  the  geeturea  of  the  priests  of  Cyhele. 
In  the  midst  of  his  plessures  Philopator  was  called  to 
war  sgiinst  Antiocbus,  king  of  Syria,  snd  st  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army  he  aoon  invaded  hia  enemy's  ter- 
ritoriea,  and  might  have  added  the  kingdom  of  Syris  to 
Egypt  if  be  had  made  a  prudent  use  of  the  victories 
whieh  attended  bia  arme.  In  the  lattat  part  of  his 
loign,  the  Romaoa,  whom  a  dangerona  war  w^lb  Car- 
tbsge  had  weakened,  but,  at  the  same  time,  roused  to 
•ttperior  activity,  renewed,  for  political  reasons,  iba 
treaty  of  alliance  which  had  been  made  with  the 
Egyptian  monircha.  Philopstor  at  last,  wrakened  and 
Mtenratcd  by  intemperance  and  continued  debauchety, 
died  ID  the  87th  year-  of  hia  we,  after  a  rn'on  of  17 
years,  304  years  before  the  Cbriatian  era.-^.  The 
mb,  aoceeeded  bia  ftither  Pbilt^Mtor  aa  kiogof  Egypt, 
tbsagh  only  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  age.  During  the 
nan  of  his  minority  he  was  under  the  protection  of 
BoBkius  and  of  Aristomenes,  by  whose  prudent  ad- 
aainiatration  Anttocbus  wss  dispossessed  of  the  prov> 
inces  of  Csloayria  and  Palestine,  which  he  had  con- 
quered  in  war.  The  Romans  also  renewed  their  al- 
hance  with  bun  after  their  victoriea  over  Hcnnibal, 
and  the  eoncluaion  of  the  second  Punic  war.  This 
flattering  embassy  induced  Aristomenes  to  oflt,i  the 
care  of  the  patronage  of  tho  young  monarch  to  the 
Romans ;  but  the  regent  wss  confirmed  in  his  honour- 
able office,  and,  by  making  a  treaty  of  sUianco  with 
the  people  of  Achaia,  he  convinced  the  Egyptians  that 
be  waa  qaalified  to  wield  the  acaptra  and  ta  gorem 
tbe  nation.  Bat,  now  that  Ptolemy  had  resclwd  his 
1^  year,  according  to  tbe  lawa  and  caatoina  of 
Eppt,  tbe  yeara  of  bia  miaority  'ani  expired.  He  re- 
ceived tbe  snmsme  of  Epiphana,  or  JUutlriotu,  and 
was  crowned  at  Alexandres  with  the  greatest  solem- 
Bity,  and  the  faithful  Aiiatomeoea  resigned  into  faia 
haadi  an  empin  which  he  had  ^vemsd  wiUi  honour 
uhbnaelf  and  with  credit  to  hia  aovereign.  Young 
Pt  >lemy  was  no  sooner  delivered  from  tho  shackles  of 
•  sapenoT,  than  he  betrayed  the  same  vices  which  hsd 
characterized  his  father.  The  counsels  of  Aristome- 
AM  were  despised,  snd  the  minister,  who  for  ten  years 
had  governed  the  kingdom  with  equity  and  modera- 
tioo,  was  sacrificed  to  the  caprice  of  the  sovereign, 
who  aUwned  him  for  the  saluUry  advice  which  his 
own  vicious  inelinatiom  did  not  permit  him  to  folhnr. 
Hi*  frteltias  rataod  aeditknu  imong  faia  sul^tr  hot 


diesa  were  twice  qnriled  by  tbe  pndenca  s^  tm 
moderation  of  one  Polyciates,  the  most  faillifal  if  Ui 
corrupt  ministers.  In  the  midst  of  his  exumpiica, 
Epi|»sne8  did  not  forret  hie  alliaDce  with  the  Ronus. 
Above  all  others,  be  snowed  himself  eager  to  coltinls 
friendship  wi^  a  nation  from  whom  he  could  dcrivs  m 
many  advantages,  and  daring  their  war  agaiiwt  Aatis- 
chiM  ha  offered  to  assist  tliem  with  money  sgiinit  i 
monarch  whose  daughter,  Cleopatra,  he  had  ninii^ 
but  whom  he  hated  on  account  of  the  eeditioes  be  bd 
raised  in  tbe  very  heart  of  &ypL    After  sreigs  of  U 

Eirs,  Pttriemy  waa  poiaonedriBO  yeara  beimChiil, 
his  ministeia,  wfaun  he  had  tbreuned  to  nh  d 
ir  poaaeaaiona  to  cany  on  a  war  ^mat  Sehncai^ 
itji^  of  Syria. — VI.  The  sixth,  succeeded  bis  btbcr 
Epipbanes  on  the  Egyptian  throne,  and  recnved  the 
scmame  of  PkUomtiar,  probably  by  anliphnrs,  a 
account  of  his  hatred  against  hw  mother  Cleopsin 
He  wss  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  age  when  be  ascniM 
the  throne,  and  during  his  minori^  the  kinsammi 
governed  by  bis  mother,  and  at  her  death  ay  a  ea- 
nuch,  who  wss  one  of  his  favourites.    He  made  «u 
againat  Antiocbas  Epipbanes,  king  of  Syria,  to  lecor  ^ 
er  tbe  provinces  of  Palestine  ana  CielosTrii,  which 
were  put  of  the  Egyptain  dominioiu,  snd,  sftcr  seve- 
al  successes,  he  fell  into  the  faanda  of  his  emny,  who 
detsined  him  in  confinement.  During  the  tapttviiy  of 
Philomelor,  tho  Egyptians  taiaed  to  lbs  ifanwe  his 
yoniwar  brother  Pulemy  Eocrgetat,  ar  nqricoB,  also 
SOD  c?  I^phanea ;  bat  he  waa  no  soona  esisbliihed  in 
his  power  than  Antiocbus  turned  faia  arms  iguost 
Egypt,  drove  out  the  usurper,  and  restned  Philiwietoi 
to  all  his  rights  snd  f«ivileges  aa  king  of  Egypt  Tbii 
artful  behaviour  of  Antiochria  was  soon  comprdieDdt^ 
by  Pfailometor;  and  when  be  saw  that  Pdosioai,  lha 
key  of  Egypt,  had  lemamed^fa  the  faanda  of  hia  Sjnar 
ally,  he  recalled  faia  brother  Phyaeop,  and  nwda  fair 
partner  on  the  throne,  and  concerted  with  him  how  la 
rq>el  their  common  enemy.   This  union  of  interest  ii 
the  two  royal  brothers  incensed  Antiocbus:  he  eo> 
tered  Egypt  with  a  large  army,  hot  tbe  Romsns  chad* 
ed  bia  progress  snd  obliged  him  to  retire.   Ho  tootm 
woe  they  ddivered  from  tbe  ianendpg  war,  than  mSr 
ometOT  and  Physcon,  whom  toe  fear  of  dai^  had 
united,  begsn  with  mntnal  jealousy  to  oppose  each 
other's  views.    Fbyscon  was  at  last  banished  hy  the 
superior  power  of  his  brother,  and,  as  be  could  find  no 
support  in  Egypt,  he  immediately  repured  to  Rome. 
To  excite  more  etTectoaliy  tbe  compassioa  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  to  gain  their  assistance,  he  appeared  in 
tbe  meanest  dt«ss,  and  look  hia  residence  in  die  mott 
obscure  comer  of  the  ci^.   He  received  an  aDdisDca 
from  the  senate,  and  the  Romana  settled  the  diifnls 
between  the  two  royal  brothers  by  making  them  in- 
dependent of  one  another,  and  giving  the  goven- 
ment  of  Libya  and  Cyrene  to  I^yscon,  and  confin- 
ing Philometor  in  the  possesBioD  of  Egypt  snd  the 
iaiand  of  Cyprus.     These  terms  of  accommoditin 
were  gladly  accepted ;  bat  Physcon  aoon  daimd 
the  dominion  of  Cyprus,  and  m  tbta  he  wss  snp- 
ported  by  tbe  Romsns,  who  wished  to  aggrandiK 
themselves  by  the  diminution  of  the  Egypuan  pow- 
er.   Philometor  refused  to  give  op  the  island  of  Cr- 
pnii,  and,  to  call  awsy  his  brother's  attention,  be  to 
mentcd  the  seeds  of  robeHion  in  Cyrene.   Bat  ifaa 
death  of  Philometor,  146  years  beiore  tbe  Qz'tjn 
era,  left  Physcon  master  of  Egypt  and  all  tbe  dep«i^ 
ant  provinces.~VII.  Tbe  aeventh  Ptolemy,  saxnismH 
PhyMcon  on  account  of  an  abdominal  protubeiance, 
produced  by  his  intemperate  habits  (nd.  Pfayanm), 
ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  after  the  death  of  hti 
brother  Philometor ;  and,  as  tie  hsd  reigned  for  sons 
time  conjointly  with '  him  (md.  Ptolemaos  VI.),  1m 
sncceaaion  was  spproved,  tbov^  tbe  wife  and  the  s« 
of  the  deceaaed  monaidi  laid  clauna  to  tba  crowft 
Cleopatra  waa  anpported  in  her  elaima  by  lha  leva 
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and  It  wai  at  lut  agreed  that  Phyacon  should  maii;  the 
queen,  end  Uiat  her  son  should  succeed  on  the  throne 
Kt  bit  drath.  The  nuptials  were  iccoidingly  eele- 
bnted,  but  on  that  very  day  the  tyrant  mordcred  Cle- 
opatra's son  in  her  arms-  He  onlered  himself  to  be 
called  Euergeta,  but  the  Alexandreans  rernsed  to  do 
it,  and  stiffmatixed  him  with  the  appellation  of  Kaker- 

feta,  or  Evil  doer,  a  suroame  which  he  deseired  by 
is  tyranny  and  oppression.  A  series  of  barbarities 
rendered  him  odious*,  but,  as  no  one  attempted  to  rid 
EsYpt  9f  her  tyrant,  die  Alexandreana  abandoned  their 
h&tatioDS,  and  fled  from  a  place  which  continually 
ttrcimed  with  the  blood  of  their  massacred  fellow- 
citizens.  If  their  miration  proved  fatal  to  the  com- 
raerce  and  prosperity  of  Alezandiea,  it  was  of  the  moat 
essential  service  to  the  countries  whero  they  retired  ; 
and  the  numbers  of  Egyptians  that  sought  a  aafe  uy- 
Inm  in  Greece  and  Asia,  introduced  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  those  coanttiM  the  different  proleBaions  that 
wore  practise^ with  aaeeess  in  the  capital  of  Egypt. 
Physcon  endeavoured  to  repeople  the  city  which  his 
cruelty  had  laid  desolate  ;  but  the  fear  of  sharing  the 
fata  of  its  former  inhabitants  prevailed  more  than  Uie 
promise  of  riches,  rights,  and  immunities.  The  king, 
at  last,  disgoated  with  Cleopatra,  repudiated  her,  am 
tnuried  her  daughter  by  Fuhnnetor,  called  also  Cleo- 
patra. He  still  continued  to  exercise  the  greatest  cni- 
eky  upon  his  subjects ;  but  the  prudence  and  vigilance 
ofoia  ministers  kept  the  people  in  tranquillity,  till  all 
Egypt  revolted  when  the  king  had  basely  murdered  all 
the  yoQDg  men  of  Alexandres.  Without  friends  or 
support  ic  Egypt,  be  fletl  to  Cyprus,  and  Cleopatra, 
the  divorced  queen,  ascended  the  throne.  In  hia  ban- 
ishment Physcon  dreaded  lest  the  Alexandreana  riwuld 
alao  place  Uie  crown  on  the  bead  of  hia  eon,  by  his  ais- 
ler  Clecmatra,  who  was  the  governor  of  Cyrene ;  and 
under  these  apprehensions  he  sent  for  Uie  young 
prince,  called  Memphitis,  to  Cyprus,  and  murdered  him 
as  soon  as  he  reached  the  anore.  To  make  the  bar- 
baritT  more  complete,  he  sent  the  limbs  of  Memphitis 
to  Cwopatra,  and  they  were  received  sa  the  queen  was 
yoinff  to  celebrate  tier  birthday.  Soon  afUr  this  be 
invaded  Egypt  with  an  army,  and  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  forces  of  Cleopatra,  who,  being  lefl  without 
friends  or  assistance,  fled  to  her  eldest  daughter  Cleo- 
mtra,  who  had  manied  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria. 
Thifl  decisive  blow  restored  Physcon  to  his  throne, 
where  he  continued  to  reign  for  some  time,  bated  by 
hia  aabjecta  and  feared  by  his  enemiei.  He  died  at 
Alexandrea  in  the  6Tth  year  of  hia  age,  after  a  reign 
of  39  years,  about  Il6  jbu*  before  Christ.  This 

ftrince,  notwithstanding  lua  cruel  disposition,  was  a 
over  of  learning,  and  received  from  some  the  appella- 
tion of  PkUclogist.  Aristarchus  was  his  preceptor,  and 
he  is  ssid  also  to  have  made  important  additions  to  the 
Alexandrean  librair,  as  well  in  original  manuscripts 
as  in  copies. — ^VIII.  The  eighth,  snmamed  Soter  ll., 
succeeded  bis  father  Physcon  as  king  of  Egypt.  He 
bad  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  than  his  mother 
Cleopatra,  who  reigned  conjointly  with  him,  eipelled 
him  to  Cyprus,  and  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
bis  brother  Ptolemy  Alexander,  her  favourite  aon. 
Sotor,  banished  from  Egypt,  became  king  of  Cyprus ; 
and  soon  after  be  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  large  army, 
to  make  war  against  Alexander  Jannteus,  king  of  Ju- 
daea, through  whose  assistance  and  intrigue  be  had 
been  expelled  by  Cleopatra.  The  Jewish  monarch 
was  conquered,  and  60,000  of  his  men  were  left  on  the 
Geld  of  battle.  Soter,  af^er  he  had  exercised  the 
greatest  cruelty  upon  the  Jewa,  and  made  vain  at- 
Cempta  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  retired  to 
Cy|»us  till  the  dealb  of  bis  brother  Alexander  re- 
sitored  him  to  his  native  dmnmiona.  Some  of  the  cit- 
ies of  Egypt  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  sov- 
ereign, and  Thebes,  for  its  obstinacy,  was  closely  be- 
piieged  for  three  sncceasive  yean,  and  from  a  powerful 


and  populous  city  it  was  reduced  to  ruins.  In  the 
latter  )»rt  of  his  reign  Soter  was  called  upon  to  assist 
the  Romans  with  a  navy  for  the  conquest  of  Athens  ; 
but  LucuUns,  who  had  been  sent  to  obtain  the  wanted 
supply,  though  received  with  kingly  honours,  was  die- 
missed  with  evasive  snd  unsatisfactory  answers,  and 
the  monarch  refosed  to  part  with  troops  which  be 
deemed  necessary  to  preserve  the  pesce  of  his  king 
dom.  Soter  died  81  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
after  a  reign  of  36  years  since  the  death  of  hia  father 
Physcon,  eleven  of  which  he  had  passed  with  his 
mother  Clecmtra  on  the  Enptian  throne,  eishteen  ia 
Cyprue,  and  seven  after  ms  motfaer'a  deaUL  This 
monarch  is  sometimes  called  ZotAynu,  from  an  ex- 
crescence like  a  vetch  (\66vpos)  on  his  nose. — IX. 
The  ninth,  called  also  Alexander  Ptolemy  I.,  waa 
raised  to  the  throne  by  his  mother  Cleopatra,  in  pref- 
erence to  his  brother,  and  conjointly  wito  her.  Clet^ 
patra  expelled,  but  afterward  recalled  him ;  and  Ahss- 
ander,  to  prevent  being  expelled  a  second  time,  pot 
her  to  death ;  for  which  unnatural  action  he  was  him- 
self murdered  by  one  of  his  subjects. — X,  The  tenth, 
or  Alexander  Ptolemy  II.,  was  son  of  the  preceding. 
He  was  educated  in  the  island  of  Cos,  and,  having  fall- 
en into  tbe  hands  of  Mitbradatea,  escaped  subse 
^uently  to  Bylla.  He  was  murdered  by  hia  own  sub 
jects. — XI.  The  eleventh,  or  Alexander  Ptolemy  III., 
was  king  of  Egypt  after  his  brother  Alexander,  the  last 
mentioned.  After  a  peaceful  reign  he  was  banished 
by  his  subjects,  and  died  at  Tyie  B.C.  65,  leaving 
his  kingdom  to  the  Romans. — aII.  The  twelfth,  the 
illegitimste  son  of  Soter  II.,  ascraded  tbe  throne  of 
Egypt  at  tbe  deaUi  of  Alexander  III.  He  neeived 
the  Bomsme  of  AuUtet,  from  the  skill  with  which  he 
played  upon  the  flute.  Besides,  however,  this  deri- 
sory title,  he  had  the  aurnames  of  PhUopator,  PMU' 
delphua,  and  Neodioin/mi  (the  New  Bacchus  or  Osiris, 
these  deities  being  often  confounded  by  the  Greeks) 
Hie  rise  showed  great  marks  of  prodence  and  circoiii> 
spection  ;  and  as  his  predecessor,  by  his  will,  bad  left 
the  kingdom  of  E^pt  to  the  Romans,  Auletes  knew 
that  he  could  not  oe  firmlv  eaUbltshed  on  bis  throne 
without  the  approbation  of  tne  Roman  senate.  He  nae 
successful  in  his  applications ;  and  Cssar,  who  waa 
then  consul  snd  in  want  of  money,  established  hia 
succession,  and  granted  him  the  alliance  of  the  Ro- 
mans, after  he  had  received  a  very  large  sum.  But 
these  meaaures  rendered  the  monarch  unp^^ular  at 
home ;  and,  when  he  had  suffered  tbe  Remans  qnieth 
to  uke  posseesioo  of  Crpnis,  tbe  Egyptians  revolted, 
and  Auletes  waa  obliged  to  fly  from  his  kingdom,  and 
eeek  protection  among  the  moat  powerful  of  his  allies 
Hia  compIainU  werelieard  at  Rome  at  first  with  in- 
difference ;  and  the  murder  of  a  hundred  noblemen  of 
Alexandres,  whom  tbe  Egyptians  bad  aent  to  juatiiy 
their  proceedinga  before  ine  Roman  senate,  rendered 
him  unpopular  and  suspected.  Pomoey,  hovrever, 
supported  bis  cause,  and  tbe  senators  aecreed  to  re- 
esublish  Auletes  on  bis  throne ;  but,  as  they  proceeded 
slowly  in  tbe  execution  of  their  plans,  the  monarch 
retired  from  Rome  to  Epheaus,  where  he  lay  conceal- 
ed for  some  time  in  the  teniae  of  Diana.  During  bis 
abaence  from  Alexandrea,  bis  dauriitw  Bfretiioe  had 
made  herself  absolute,  and  estsblisbed  herself  on  the 
throne  by  a  marriage  with  Archelaus,  a  priest  of  Bet 
lona's  temple  at  Comana  -,  but  she  was  soon  driven 
from  Egypt,  when  Gabinios,  at  the  head  of  t  Romas 
army,  approached  to  replace  Auletes  on  hia  throne 
Auletes  was  no  soqper  restored  to  power  than  he  sao- 
rifiecd  to  his  ambition  his  daughter  Berenice,  and  b» 
haved  with  the  greatest  ingratitude  and  perfidy  to  R»- 
biiius,  a  Roman  who  had  supplied  bim  with  money 
when  expelled  from  bis  kingdom.  Auletes  died  font 
^ean  after  his  restoration,  about  61  yeaiB  befon  tb» 
Christian  era.  He  left  two  sons  and  two  daughtara, 
and  by  hia  will  ordered  tbe  elder  of  his  sons  to  mam 
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Aidler  of  ki«  dni^Uii,  ml  to  Mend  widi  bw  Uw 
tMMt  dvoM.  A«  tbMo  cbildraD  warn  yoang,  tha 
djring  momreh  neonunended  Uuiin  to  the  proMction 
And  {MteniB)  can  of  iha  RooiinB ;  and  accordingly 
Pompay  the  Great  waa  appointed  hy  the  aenate  to  M 
their  patron  and  their  guardian.  Tbeir  reign  waa  u 
toibulent  «e  that  of  their  predaeeaaon,  ai^  it  is  re- 
BMrkaUe  fin  no  uncemmoa  eTeDta ;  onlj  we  ma^  ob- 
MCTft  tlttt  the  jrouDg  quean  waa  the  CleonilrB  who 
MXM  after  became  ao  celebrated. — XIII.  Tbe  thir- 
teenth, ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  conjointW  with 
hia  aiater  Cleopatra,  whom  he  bad  married  according  to 
tbe  direetioDa  of  hia  father  Auletea.  ( Vid.  Cleopatra 
VII.) — XIV.  Apion,  king  of  Cyrena,  waa  the  illegili- 
Bate  eon  of  Ptolemy  Phjrscon.  After  a  reign  of  twenty 
yean  be  died ;  and,  sa  be  had  no  children, Ite  made  the 
Romaoa  beira  of  his  dominions.  The  Romans  pre- 
•entcd  hia  eubjcctB  with  their  independenea. — XV. 
Cerannua,  a  son  of  Ptolemy  Soter  by  Eorydica,  tin 
daughter  of  Antipater.  Unable  to  aucceed  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  Ceraunua  fled  to  the  court  of  Seleu- 
coa,  where  be  waa  reeeifed  with  friendW  marks  of  at- 
tention. Seleuens  waa  then  king  of  Macedonia,  an 
raptn  wlueb  he  had  lately  acquired  by  the  death  of 
Lyajmaehna  in  •  btftle  in  Ptuygia ;  but  Ua  reign  waa 
almrt ;  and  Cenunus  perfidiously  murdered  him,  and 
■seended  his  throne  280  B.C.  The  murderer,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  firmly  eatahliabed  in  Macedonia  as 
long  aa  Araiuoe  the  widow,  sod  the  children  of  Lysim- 
aehoa,  were  alire,  and  entitled  to  claim  hia  kiugdom 
•a  the  lawft^  poeaeaalea  of  iheir  father.  To  remore 
tbaae  obataelaa,  Cerannua  made  oflera  of  narrisge  to 
ArianoS,  who  waa  hia  own  sister.  Tbe  qoeen  at  lirat 
refuaed,  but  the  preieslations  snd  solemn  promises  of 
the  usurper  at  last  prevailed  upon  her  to  consenL 
Tbe  nnpUala,  however,  were  no  aooner  celebrated  than 
Ceraanoa  murdered  the  two  young  pHncea,  and  con- 
insid  bia  oataipation  by  npine  and  cruelty.  But  now 
three  powerful  princes  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 
donia aa  their  own  :  Antiochua,  tlia  son  of  Seleueus  ; 
AntigoDus,  the  eon  of  Demetrius ;  and  Pynhoa,  tbe 
king  of  Epints.  These  enomies.  however,  were  soon 
lemoved  ;  Ceraunus  conquered  Antigonus  in  the  field 
of  battle,  and  stopped  the  hostilities  of  hia  two  other 
rivab  piomiaeaand  money.  He  did  not  long  re- 
main inictive :  a  barbarian  army  of  Gauls  claimed  a 
tribute  from  him,  and  the  monarch  immediately  march- 
ed to  meet  them  in  tbe  field.  The  battle  wsi  long  snd 
bloody.  The  Macedonians  might  have  oblarned  the 
victory  if  Ceraunus  had  ahown  more  prudence.  He 
waa  thrown  down  from  hia  elephant,  and  taken  prison- 
er by  tbe  enemy,  who  immediately  tore  his  body  to 
piecea.  Ptolemy  had  been  king  of  Macedonia  only 
M|hte«i  nODtha.  (Jtuftn,  M,  &e.  —  Pauam.,  10, 
10.— XVL  An  illentimate  son  of  Ptolemy  Soter  II., 
or  I^thf  rus,  king  m  Cyprus,  of  which  he  waa  tyran- 
nically dispossessed  by  the  Romana.  Csto  was  at  the 
head  of  tbe  forces  which  were  sent  against  Ptolemy  by 
the  aenate,  and  the  Roman  general  proposed  to  tbe 
BOnarch  to  retire  from  the  throne,  and  to  pass  the  rest 
»f  hia  daya  in  tbe  obaeure  office  of  hiKh-prieat  in  the 
temple  of  Venna  at  Pa^os.  Thia  offer  waa  rejected 
witb  the  indignation  which  it  merited,  and  the  monarch 
poiaoned  himself  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The 
lieasares  found  in  the  island  amounted  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  £1,356,350  sterline,  which  were  carried 
to  Rome  by  the  conquerors. — XVII.  A  aon  of  Pyr- 
ifaoa,  king  of  Epirus,  by  Antigone,  tbe  daughter  of 
Berenice.  He  waa  left  governor  of  Epirus  when  Pyr- 
ifaus  went  to  Italy  to  asaist  ihe  Tarenlines  against  the 
Romana,  where  he  presided  with  great  prudence  and 
moderation.  He  was  killed,  bravely  fighting,  in  tbe 
expedition  which  Pyrrbus  undertook  against  Sparta 
and  Argoa. — XVIII.  Claudiua,  a  celebrated  astron- 
omer, cnrondoger,  maaical  writer,  and  geographer  of 
iBtiqutty,  bom  in  Egypt,  and  who  flouri^ied  aboot  tbe 


middle  of  the  second  eeotnry  of  oor  era,  under  the  Aq 
toninee.    During  tbe  middle  sms,  it  waa  gnerslly  snp 
posed  that  he  had  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  tbe  fim  tax 
tioB  of  hia  Almagest,  that  of  Grynsoa,  IS38,  is  dedi- 
cated to  tbe  King  of  England  aa  the  ^i>dnctkm  of  i 
king.    This  error  is  thongbt  to  hate  originated  with 
Albumazsr,  an  Arabian  of  tbe  ninth  eentnry,  who  wai 
led  into  the  miat^e  by  the  Arabic  nanw     iIm  nam 
omer  (Bukalmiut),  which,  accoidiiiff  to  Kibcla^ 
means  in  Arabic  "  a  kmg  of  Egypt**  {BilSoAeta  Ori- 
ent., a.  v.\  joat  as  tbe  ancient  monarcfaa  of  the  laid 
were  named  P^raonn  {Phanoka).    Ptolemy,  bow- 
ever,  ia  styled  King  of  Alexandres  almoat  two  -wnia- 
riea  before  Albumazsr,  by  laidwua  of  Seville.  (On- 
gnuni,  3,  S5.) — Another  opiBioB,  dm  lese  getwdf 
received,  but  probably  just  aa  ernneooa  aa  the  fiv- 
mer,  ia  that  wnich  makes  V\tAtmj  to  have  been  boo 
at  Pelusiom.    Suidas  and  Eudoxu  call  him  a  nhtkiae- 
pher  of  Alexandres ;  but  it  has  been  said  last  thii 
appellation  haa  only  been  given  him  on  account  of  hir 
long  sojourn  in  the  capital  of  EgyjA.    No  sncient 
writer  nukes  mention  of  his  native  country,  tboo^ 
msny  msnuscripts  of  the  Latin  translationi  of  ha  ■ 
worka,  and  also  the  printed  editions  of  these  venion^ 
style  him  PhdMiuntit,  which  many  regsrd  aa  a  ear- 
ruption  for  Pelutieiuit.     Raidel  {ComaaU.  ni  C. 
Ptol.  Geogr.,  Nmimb.,  1737,  *to,  p.  3)  cites  the  Arab 
scholiast  on  the  Tetrabiblos,  Ali-ibn-RtijiAK,  named 
Holy,  to  prove  that  Pelusium  was  the  uUve  place  ol 
our  astronomer.    Buttmann.  on  tbe  other  hano,  proves 
Ihe  citation  of  Raidel  to  be  hlae.    H«hr,  or  hia  ttana- 
Istor,  mtkea  no  mention  whatever  of  the  native  place 
of  Ptolemy;  be  only  calls  thia  writer  «/-FdwUt  (Pi» 
luHanut),  from  the  surname  which  the  Arabs  hsn 
given  him.    It  is  true,  m  a  biography  or  preface  fbani 
at  tbe  head  of  a  Latin  version  of  the  Almagest,  made 
from  the  Arabic,  we  read  the  following :  "nie  mum 
ortuM  et  educatuM  fuic  in  Alexandres  m^ori,  ttm 
Mgypti.    Hujua  tamen  propago  it  terra  SewL,  tt  di 
proaincia  qua  dicitur  PaeuhidM.**    Thia  ^eord  pa» 
sage,  however,  which  does  not  even  aay  that  Ptolemy 
was  bom  out  of  Alexsndres,  proves  notbiag  eJse  but 
the  desire  of  the  Arab  translator  to  represeDt  the  as- 
tronomer as  the  descendant  of  an  Arabian  or  a  Syrian 
(de  terra  Sem. — Muicum  dcr  AtterthMma.t  Witaen- 
acha/l,  vol.  2,  p.  463,  aeqq.).—Tbeoiom  Meliteniota 
suies  that  Ptolemy  waa  born  at  Piolemais,  ot  Herme- 
'ion,  in  the  Thebaid,  and  that  be  was  conlemporazy 
with  Antoninus  Pius.    This  writer  does  not,  it  ia  true, 
cite  tiis  authority  ;  yet  nothing  prevents  our  admitting 
the  sccuracy  of  bis  statement,  derived,  no  doubt,  fma 
some  ancient  writer,  provided  we  can  reconcile  it  witk 
the  aumame  Al  Felvai,  which  the  Arabians  tnre  given 
to  Ptolemy.   This  snmame  baa  onhr  tfarn  ftr  bea 
found  in  the  Latin  translations :  in  the  AraUc  boob 
Ptolemy  is  sometimes  named  Rithatmiits.  a/Jta/adi 
(Almlpherafiii  Hisl-,p.  73, 1.  5 ;  p.  lOS,  1.  3  ;  p.  IS3, 
1.  arUep  — Caairi,  Biblioth.  Anah.  Htat.,  vol.  1,  p.  348. 
— Memmrct  aur  rEgyple.  p.  389,  where  an  extract  tt 
given  from  Abderatrhd  el  BaJdn,  who  calU  Ptolemy 
Burlhalmyaaa  et  QloUdy).   Kaladi  \%  ezpnaaed  1^ 
Clsudina  m  the  I,atin  versions.  The  change  from  War 
luii  to  Faludi  ia  extremely  simple,  since  to  Aiatric  tbi 
tetter  K  is  distinguished  from  F  only  by  an  additiiM^ 
point.    Thus  Phcludianua  is  merely  coimpted  from 
Claudius,  and  ought  not  to  be  rendered  by  Ptltttiamu. 
Thus,  too,  Balhalmius  ai  Kaliidi  is  only  an  Aratuc 
version  of  TtroXtftmof  i  EXaudtor,  as  Suidas  writes 
the  name,  tbe  prwnomen  being  miatskeo  by  the  Arala- 
an  translators  for  an  appellative. — >Aiiollwr  point,  ol 
more  impottanee  ia  to  ascertain  tbe  place  v^wn 
emy  mads  hia  observslions,  becauae  on  thia  depends  tbs 
degree  of  precision  of  which  his  observations  oo  lati- 
tude were  auoceptible.   The  aatronomer  states  poaj- 
tively  that  ha  made  these  observatioiis  noder  the  pat. 
^lel  of  Alezaodrea;  while,  on  the  other  band.  thv( 
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MUM  ■  Kbc'  Jim  or  Olympiodonit  (mJ^had.,  PUu. — 
BmiJiand,  TtMtivwmui  it  rtoUnueo,  p.  9O60t  which  in- 
forms us  that  Ptolemy  passed  40  years  of  bis  life  kv 
irrepoif  ToA  Kavuiov  ("tn  the  wif*  of  Cmo&ua"), 
9ompied  with  Htioiioiiilal  obsemtionB,  ud  that  ho 
placed  etdnniDs  there  on  which  he  caosed  lo  be  cut  the 
theorems  of  which  he  had  been  the  author,  Ao  io- 
•cription  haa  come  down  to  us  which  illustrates  this 
remarit  of  Olympiodorus :  Be^  Xur^pi  KAat>^(Of  nroA.- 
'^Itafof  dpxdf  «al  vin$itt€ic  ftaB^fiaTucas,  k.  t.  A., 
"  Claudiut  Ptoteajf  dedicaU$  to  Ike  God,  the  Preserver, 
lis  matkematiaU  frincifiet  and  theu*,**  dec.  Combi- 
niog  this  dcdicfttion  with  the  scholium  of  Olyraptodoras, 
the  Abbd  Halmt  states,  that  be  would  be  ineliaed  to 
believe  the  deity  alluded  to  in  the  ioBcriptioB  to  be  Ca- 
Dofaas,  if  the  iascriptioQ  did  not  expressly  declare,  hr- 
:her  on,  that  the  monnmeot  containing  it  was  placed 
.n  the  city  of  Canobus  {hi  KavMi^),  whence  he  infers 
hst  the  fTotacting  deity  is  Serapis,  and  that  Ptolemy 
made  faia  observatioDs  in  the  side-buildings  connected 
with  the  temple  of  this  god.  He  thinks  that  this  poai- 
tioQ  if  not  in  contndicticm  with  the  passage  in  m  liich 
Ptolemy  informs  us  that  he  made  them  under  ibe  par- 
allel of  Alexandres ;  for,  according  to  Halma,  the  city 
of  Alexandrea  was  gradually  extended  to  Canopua, 
whicb  became  a  kind  of  suburbs  to  it,  so  thst  Ptole- 
my, though  residing  at  Canopus,  may  oeTertheless  be 
nid  to  nave  obaened  at  Alexatidrea,  or  that,  obierv- 
TDg  at  Cawqma,  he  bad  no  need  of  redaetng  bis  ob- 
•eirations  to  the  pisrallel  of  Alexandrea.  hy  reason  of 
the  trifling  difference  of  latitude.  A  difficulty  here 
presents  itself,  of  which  the  Abhi  Halma  is  aware,  and 
which  he  proposes  to  remedy  by  an  alteration  of  the 
text.  If  Pteiemy  bad  made  bis  observstions  in  the 
twUpk  of  Serapia  at  Cuwpus,  01ympiod<»as,  in  place 
of  aaying  h>  irrepolf  roB  Kav^Sov,  "in  the  viatge  of 
(the  temple  of)  Canolmi"  would  have  had  h  impotc 
r$C  Kav66ov,  "  ihe  nde-bttiUing*  of  (the  city  of)  Co- 
noiws."  Halma  therefore  proposes  to  substitute  the 
latter  reading  for  the  former,  or  else  to  regard  Canobus 
ai  the  same  divinity  with  Serapis,  and  to  suppose  that 
Ptolenqr  observed  in  the  temple  of  Canobus  at  Gano- 

Elliis  leasowng  of  Halina's  has  been  attacked 
Letronne,  and  ably  refuted.  The  latter  shows, 
Cantos,  sitoate  at  the  distsnce  of  120  stsdia,  or 
more  than  two  snd  a  half  geographical  miles,  northeast 
of  Alexandres,  never  made  part  of  thst  capital,  since 
there  were  several  places,  such  as  Nicopolis  snd  Ta- 
postris  Parva,  between  the  two  cities ;  that,  conse- 
quently, the  Serapeum,  in  whicb  Ptolemy  observed, 
fonid  not  have  belonged  to  Canopus  \  and,  finally,  that 
Pldemy  knew  the  dmereoce  in  latitade  between  Ca- 
nopus and  Alexandrea,  and  could  not  confound  them 
tt^ether  in  one  point.  It  is  more  probable,  aa  Letronne 
rcmsrka  {Journal  de*  Savant,  1818,  p.  SOS),  that 
Olympiodorus  was  mistaken  as  to  the  place  where 
Ptolemy  observed.  It  is  ascertained  thst  there  was  a 
temple  of  Senpis  at  Canopus  as  well  as  at  Alexin* 
dies.  {Strabo,  801.)  Olympiodoms,  thwefbre,  mast 
liare  mpposed  that  the  word  Scrtneum,  in  the  author 
fiom  whom  he  copied  bis  remark,  nelonged  exclusive- 
ly, to  the  first  of  these  cities,  when  it  referred,  in  fact, 
m  this  psrticulsr  instance,  to  Alexandrea  the  cspital. 
Tje  error  of  Olympiodorus,  moreover,  is  the  easier  to 
*>>  ezplaiiwd,  from  the  eircumsunce  of  the  Serapeum 
•t  Caiiopas  bavinff  become  at  one  time  a  celenated 
•eat  of  toe  New-Hatonists,  snd  having  acquired  grest 
dtatiDction  on  this  account  among  the  last  apostles  of 
paganism.  A  commentator  on  Hato,  therefore,  would 
DO  very  ready  to  suppose  thst  this  last  asylum  of  true 
K^it,  as  be  believed  it,  was  the  place  where  the  great 
IHolamy  alto  made  bis  observstions  and  diaeoveries. 
—We  wiD  DOW  proceed  lo  the  works  of  this  diatin- 
goiahcd  writer.  1.  HeyaX^  Sanrofif  ("  Great  Con- 
tmutim''),  in  thirteen  books.  This  work  contains  all 
Mie  lilronomical  obeerrationa  of  the  anciotits,  mrh  as 


those  of  Aristyllus,  Timochsres,  Meton,  EcclenuHi, 
snd,  above  all,  of  Hipparchus.  After  the  example  at 
all  his  predecessors,  excepting  Aristarchus,  Ptolem; 
regards  the  earth  as  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and 
makee  the  stars  to  temdve  around  it.  This  system 
wsa  that  of  all  socceeding  astronomers  nntU  the  days 
of  Copernicus.  Ptolemy  is  the  inventor  of  epicyt  ht, 
aa  they  are  called,  sn  eTroneoos  but  ingenious  system, 
and  the  only  one  that  can  explain  the  irregular  revolu- 
tions of  the  planets,  if  we  deny  the  sun  to  be  the  cen- 
tre of  our  system.  He  inserted  into  his  work,  with 
additions,  the  catalogue  of  the  stars  msde  by  Htppar 
chuB ;  the  list,  however,  contains  only  1023  stars.  di> 
vided  into  48  eataaterisma.  He  corrected  ibe  theory  d 
the  Innar  nrolations,  by  determining  the  equation  in 
the  mean  distances  between  the  new  and  full  moon ;  ha 
reduced  to  a  more  regular  system  the  parallax  of  the 
moon,  though  he  has,  m  fact,  traced  it  too  large ;  he  de- 
termined that  of  the  sun  by  Ibe  size  of  the  shadow 
which  the  earth  casts  on  the  moon  in  eclipses ;  he  taught 
the  mode  of  finding  the  diameter  of  the  moon,  ana  of 
calculating  lonar  and  solar  eclipses.  "  Ptolemy,"  says 
Delamhre,  **  was  not,  indeed,  a  great  astronomer,  since 
he  observed  nothing,  or,  rsUier,  haa  transmitted  to  as  no 
observation  on  which  vre  can  rely  with  the  least  confi- 
dence ;  but  he  was  a  learned  and  laborious  man,  and  a 
distingaisbed  mathematician.  He  has  collected  to- 
gether into  one  body  all  the  leuning  that  lay  scatter- 
ed in  the  sepwate  works  of  bis  predecessors ;  thourii, 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  scknowledged,  that  ne 
might  have  been  more  sober  in  his  details,  and  more 
communicative  respecting  certain  observations  which 
are  now  lost  to  us  for  ever."  The  same  modem 
writer,  after  complaining  of  the  little  reliance  that 
can  be  placed  on  the  cueulationt  of  Plolemv,  prait' 
es  the  trigonometrical  portion  of  the  TerpSMAof,  and 
the  mathematical  theory  of  eclipses;  adding,  how- 
ever, the  remark,  that  here  Ptolemy  would  seem  only 
to  have  copied  from  Hipparchna,  who  had  resolved  aU 
these  problems  before  him.  Indeed,  it  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  as  a  general  remark,  that  Ptolemy 
owed  a  part  of  his  gieet  repntation  to  the  circum- 
stance of  Ihe  writings  of  Hipparchus  being  extremely 
rare,  and  having  been,  soon  after  Ptolemjr's  time, 
completely  lost. — An  analysis  of  the  Me/oA];  T6v 
ra^tc  is  given  by  Halma  in  the  preface  of  his  edition. 
This  work  of  Ptolemy's  wss  commented  opon  by 
Tbeon  of  Alexandres,  Pappus,  and  Ammonius.  .Of 
Uiese  commentaries  we  have  remaini^  only  that  of 
TheoB,  and  some  notes  of  Pamua.  We  have,  bow- 
ever,  the  labours  of  Nilus  (or  Nicolaus)  Caba»Ias,  a 
mathematician  of  the  tfaineenth  century,  on  fbe  thhd 
book.  The  lAeyahj  Swvrofif  of  Ptolemy  was  trans-  " 
lated  into  Arabic  in  the  9th  century,  llie  Arabians 
gave  it  the  title  of  ToArir  al  magttM,  the  last  word 
being  corrupted  from  the  Greek  fUyiaro^  {'*  the  great- 
est"), and  tnis  title  is  intended  to  express  the  adiRir»< 
tion  widk  which  ib»  work  had  inspired  tbem.  From 
the  Ajnbie  w^a  jost  given  was  formed  the  affilia- 
tion of  Almagett,  under  which  nsme  the  work  is  still 
frequently  cit«d  ;  for  the  knowledge  of  this  production 
wss  brought  into  Europe  bv  the  Arabians,  who,  du- 
ring the  middle  agea,  were  tne  sole  depositaries  of  sit 
the  sciences.  The  first  Arabic  translation  was  made 
shout  B27  A.D.,  by  AI-Haeer-htn'JvMtf  and  the  Cfaria 
tian  Serffiu*.  llie  CaKpb  Mnamom  himself  alee 
lent  his  Titersry  aid  to  the  undertaking.  The  second 
version  is  thst  of  HonaSn  or  Ifhae-ben-amdin,  a  Ohrie- 
tian  physician,  who  had  fled  to  Ihe  court  of  the  Ca- 
liph Motawakl.  It  was  on  these  Arabic  tranilations 
that  a  Snnish  one  was  msde  by  baae-bcji- Sid-d- 
HoM.  The  Emperwr  Frederic  II.,  a  member  of  that 
Suabian  house  anderwhich  Germany  b^n  to  emerge 
^m  barbarism,  and  to  enjoy  a  dawning  of  national 
iiteratare  before  any  other  of  the  coontriea  of  Europe, 
directed  JBgiiiuM  TeMdimu  to  Inm  thi*  Spenial 
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TWkXou  into  L4tio.  AnotlMr  tntuUtion  wo  rud« 
from  tiM  Anbic  Mzt  into  Luin  bjr  Cftrmrd  Crtau- 
M,  u  •MfonomM  of  Um  twelfth  uatnt;,  who  e«Ub- 
lithfld  biDUtir  lor  aoiM  time  it  TuMo,  in  older  to 
leuD  ibe  Anbic  Unfukge.  He  did  not  nndeittaod  it 
porfecUVf  and  wu  tberefore  unkbU  (o  liuuUte  e«- 
Uin  technictl  icmM.  wbicb  be  wu  comaqpeDtIv  com- 
piled to  iMve  io  ibe  original  Ungoege.  Hit  ciuaicel 
icuditioD  eonld  not  bmiB  been  very  profound,  eince  be 
WM  uotcqiuinted  witb  Hipptrchuo,  wboio  be  evei^- 
wbore  ctUs  Akraciir,  u  iba  Ar»bic  InneUtor  had 
dooe. — It  waa  not  until  the  fifteeath  ctntuij  Uwt  a 
nanuacript  of  the  original  Greek  waa  diacoveiM,  from 
wbicb  tbe  astronomer,  John  Miiller,  belter  known  by 
Um  name  of  RegiomoDUDUs,  made  hie  Latin  abridg- 
ment. About  the  aame  period,  George  of  Trebieond 
made  a  Latin  ttanaUtion  from  thia  tarigiod,  but  a  -my 
onfaiihful  one. — Tbe  Alezandreana  culed  tbe  work  of 
Ptolemjp  wbieb  w«  ban  juat  been  eonaidering  tbe 
Gnat  jtcfnmemer,  Hiyac  iorpov^iiaf,  in  ronuadii' 
tinctim  to  another  collection  which  thej'  called  the 
LitiU  Attrmomtr,  Uuipdf  oarpovofMC,  and  which  was 
compoeed  of  the  works  of  Theodoaius  of  Trlpolii ;  the 
D«tk,  Opliu,  Catoptrics,  itc.,  of  EucUd  ;  tbe  works 
of  AutolyciM,  Atistarchns  of  Samoa,  Hypeictee,  dw. — 
The  beat  and  moat  useful  edition  of  the  Almageat  ia 
that  of  Halma,  Parif,  1813-18SS,  3  vole.  4to.  It 
COMaioa  a  new  French  Teraion,  and  notea  b;  Delam- 
bra.— S.  The  aecond  worit  a(  Ptolemy,  aa  we  have 
arranged  it,  ia  tbe  Upixttpoi  KavAvr^.  Thia  ia  a  aol- 
laclion  of  Manual  Tables  intended  for  makers  of  al- 
manaca,  to  focilitate  their  calcutationa,  and  wbicb 
are  often  only  oztracU  from  the  Almageat.  Halma 
gave  tbe  tdUio  prinetf  of  this  wwk  in  the  first  vol- 
iBt  of  bia  edition  of  Theon'a  Commentary,  which  he 
pabliabed  in  182S.— S.  Ter/MAtMor.  ^  Zvvrafif 
piuruur  ("  Tetrubtblut,  or  Jir«/A«iH«ltM;  SyiUam"), 
in  four  hooka,  consisting  of  astronomical  predicttooa. 
It  is  commonly  cited  ao^  the  title  of  QuaaripartUum. 
Some  critiea  conaider  this  work  as  unworthy  of  Plole- 
■7,  and  rjpposititioiia  Flroclus  has  made  a  para- 
phraae  of  it.  The  lateat  edition  ia  that  of  Melancthon, 
Banlf  1563,  8vo.— i.  Kapjr6(  ("Fruit"),  that  is,  one 
hundred  aatroli^cal  propositions  collected  from  the 
works  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  usually  cited  under  tbe  title 
3f  Centiun  DicU.   It  ia  publiahed  with  the  Quadrt- 

Crtitum.—S.  4aoct(  avJiavuv  Aaripuv  mu  omayuyji 
latuuunwv  ("  Appwancta  of  tkt  fixei.  tlari,  and  a 
tetUetun  of  the  tkmgt  iniietU    Ihtn"}.    This  is  a 

riee  of  almaoact  giving  tbe  ruing  aitd  aetting  of 
■tars,  the  prognostica  of  tbe  principal  changes  of 
temperatore,  &c.  The  work  is  utended  for  aU  cli- 
mates ;  and,  to  make  it  answer  this  end.  and  prove 
Oaefal  to  all  the  Groeka  spread  over  tbe  surface  of  the 
globe,  Ptolemy  gives  the  appearance  of  tbe  atara  for 
five  parallels  at  oneo,  namdy,  Syem,  Lower  Egypt, 
lUiodes,  the  Hellespont,  end  the  Fontna  Euunna. 
The  beat  edition  is  that  of  Halma,  P«rw,  1830,  4to. 
It  waspreceded  by  the  edition  of  Idelw,  Benl.,  1819. 
—4.  nVpi  'AvoX^^rof  ("  0/  tlie  AnaUmtiM").  The 
Analemms  was  a  apeciei  of  sundial,  and  in  tbia  work 
«•  have  an  eipoaition  of  tbe  whole  giwmouie  theory 
•t  the  Groeka.— 7.  Tiroflefftf  r&v  irAowiyi/vut'  ("  Hy- 
fotkeaia  of  tie  Planeta").  Tbe  latest  edition  is  that 
of  Halma,  Paris,  1820,  4to.— 8.  'XitXuaic  brt^vtiac 
v^atpac  {"  Pla^aapkere").  This  work  exisU  only  in 
an  Arabic  version,  by  MatUm,  and  a  Latin  tranalstion 
nude  from  this.  It  is  a  treatise  on  what  is  called  ste- 
nographic wojections  The  work  ia  probably  one  of 
HippatchnaV  Tbo  latest  edition  ia  that  of  Comman- 
dinoe,  from  tbe  press  of  Paulua  Hanntioa,  Venet., 
1568,  4to.— 9.  'AttMvucd  C'EUmenit  of  Harmony"), 
in  three  hooka.  Ptolemy  hss  ib»  merit  of  having  re- 
duced the  thirteen  or  fifteen  tones  of  tbe  aocieau  to 
seven.  It  is  generally  aupposed,  also,  that  be  determin- 
ed tbe  tme  relations  of  owtain  intarrala,  and  thus  len* 
lltt 


dered  the  diatonic  octave  more  coniianuhic  to  ai» 
mony.  Soma  critics,  however,  are  iiKlincd  ta  a» 
eriba  thia  improvement  rather  to  the  New-Pytkag» 
rean  Didymus,  whom  Ptolemy  haa  frequently  chu- 
ciaed,  though  be  obtained  from  bis  writings  a  large 
portion  of  his  own  work.  The  beat  edition  ia  that  ol 
Wallia,  OxoK.,  1683,  4to.  — 10.  'OirnK^  vpayfiaTua 
("  A  treaiiae  on  Optica"),  cited  by  Heliodorua  of  I«- 
risaa,  and  frequently  also  by  tbe  Arabiana,  but  dm 
loat.  A  Latin  iranalation,  from  two  Arabtan  USS., 
eiiats  in  an  unedited  state  in  tbe  Royal  Ltbtin  at 
Paria.  It  contains,  however,  only  four  hwSka  of  Urn 
Gte  which  composed  the  miginaL  In  tins  woA  Put 
amy  gives  the  most  comfdete  idea  of  aslrooooie  rc 
fraction  of  any  writer  down  to  the  time  of  Kepler.— 
11.  Kavuv  BaatXiuv  {"  CoMon,  or  Taiicof  Kingt"), 
a  part,  properly,  of  tbe  Up&xetfMt  Kavove^.  Thia  tabb 
GOntaina  fifty-five  reigna,  twenty  of  which  belong  to 
kinga  of  Babylon  auDscqneot  to  Nabouaasar,  lea  lo 
kings  of  Persia,  thirteen  lo  kings  of  Egypt  of  ifae  line  ol 
the  Ptolemies,  ud  the  remainder  to  Roman  enqieran 
after  the  time  of  Auguslaa.  Thia  canon  was  not  pre- 
pared with  an  histoncal  view,  but  was  intended  for  aa 
tronomera,  to  facilitate  the  calculation  of  iuterrsla  of 
time  that  may  hire  elapsed  between  di^renr  aatronom- 
ical  observations.  As,  however,  tbe  yeiia  of  each 
monarch's  reign  are  indicated  in  it  wttn  gical  exact* 
ness,  it  becomes,  consequently,  of  great  valae  and  in- 
terest in  historical  chronology.  It  most  be  remark- 
ed, at  tbe  same  time,  that  all  tbe  dates  of  tlutcanoa 
are  given  in  Egyptian  yeara,  an  arrangement  very  weD 
adapted  to  the  object  in  view,  but jpcoduciive  of  aoBC 
inconvenieoea  for  chronology.  Tlraa,  for  atanp)^ 
the  reigna  of  the  Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Rows 
mooatchs,  cdeulated  according  to  the  method  of  tfadi 
respective  coontriea,  ought  to  be  in  advance  of^  orb» 
bind,  tbe  years  numbered  in  Ptolemy's  canon,  hj  aom 
days,  ei  even  months.  In  the  caae  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, the  difference,  in  Ptolemy's  time,  smoonted 
to  forty  dsys,  and  the  variation  must  have  been  atiH 
mm  mariied  as  r^rded  tbe  Babyloniafl  acd  Penian 
reigna.  Tbe  onW  exact  part  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  line  of  the  Ptolemiea.  Halma  gave  tbe  latest 
edition  of  this  work  in  1S30,  Paria,  4to. — IS.  Vm- 
ypa^ta^  'Afvynaif  ("  Geogr^acal  Namtum,^  oi 
"  Syatem  of  Geography")-  Thia  work  ia  in  eiriit 
books,  and  during  nearly  fourteen  centuries  waa  taa 
only  known  manual  of  systematic  gec^phy.  U  aUU 
remains  for  ua  one  of  tbe  prioci^  sources  wViewe 
we  derive  our  information  respecting  tbe  geogrsfhy 
of  the  ancients.  Pursuing  the  plan  traced  oat  tq* 
Marinus  of  Tyre,  Ptolemy  undertook  t»  perfect  the 
labours  of  that  geographer.  The  map  of  Msrinos  and 
Ptolemy  waa  covered,  as  it  were,  with  a  apeciei  of 
network  ;  the  meridiana  were  traced  on  it  for  every 
five  degrees ;  the  degrees  of  latitude  were  marked  Iqr 
lines  running  parallel  to  tbe  eonator,  and  passed 
through  the  pnncipal  cities,  auca  Syene,  Alexin- 
drea.  Rhodes,  Byiantium,  and,  conseaaently,  were  at 
unequal  diatancea  from  each  other.  In  this  neiwoik 
were  marked  tbe  points,  the  height  of  which  had 
been  taken  according  to  their  true  latitude ;  bat,  in  er^ 
der  to  determine  mtax  longitude,  amd  tba  positions, 
also,  of  other  places,  which  wen  only  known  by  the 
geometric  distance,  it  waa  neceeeaij  to  fii  the  teivA 
of  a  degree  on  one  of  the  great  etrclea  i^  ibe  gUmt- 
Marinua  and  Ptolemy,  vrithout  tbenaselvea  mesaaring 
any  great  diatances,  took  tbe  most  accurate  meamie- 
menu  extaling  in  their  day,  and  gave  600  atsdia  st 
the  length  of  a  degree.  Tbia  was  ona  aizthlass  thu 
the  truth,  and  from  this  error  must  necessarily  hafc 
resulted  many  faults  and  erroneous  deductions.  Ptol- 
emy determined  the  length,  from  west  to  east,  of  sA 
the  known  psrt  of  the  globe,  under  the  psrtOel  of 
Rhodes,  at  73,000  stadia,  following  geometrical  meaa- 
nremctita.  Thaae  73,000  atadia  make,  according  to  his 
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cdooUticw,  180  dagieM ;  and  in  Ma.wf  bo  baUtrad 
be  bad  ditcorered  ue  extent  of  one  half  of  tba  globe. 
The  fact,  however,  U,  that  be  waa  acquainted  «rilb 
only  135  degrees.  Hh  enor,  conaeqaently,  is  nearly  a 
third,  namely,  one  sixth  by  reason  of  the  miauke  he 
conmiu  relative  to  tbe  meMaienent  of  a  degree  as 
abcmtaentioncd,  and  about  a  aixth  at  tbs  reault  of 
enm  io  gMueUie  diauncM.  Witb  ngavd  lo  lati> 
Ivdat,  a  l^ge  nninber  of  wbbk^  were  based  on  astro- 
nomical determinations,  the  enora  comoiitted  by  Ptol- 
•my  are  very  nnimpoitant ;  and  tbe  latitude,  ibr  exam- 
ple, which  be  givea  to  the  southern  point  of  Spain  ia 
ao  exact,  aa  to  lead  ua  to  imagine  that  obserratione 
had  been  made  in  Ihia  quarter  by  aome  of  bis  prede- 
ceaaon. — Strabo  bad  limited  to  43  degieaa  tbe  lati- 
todo  of  tbe  known  part  of  tbe  earth  (situate  between 
tbe  ISth  and  S4th  degree  of  north  latitnde).  Ptole- 
my, on  the  other  hand,  m^ee  80  degrees,  from 
soQtb  latitude  to  63°  north  ;  and  yet  be  believed  that 
he  knew  only  about  a  quarter  more  than  the  earlier 
geographers,  because  these  allowed  700  atadia  to  a 
degree,  which  makes  nearly  30,000  stsdia  altogetlicr; 
imreaa  Ptolemy,  admitting  only  fiOO  atadia,  fbnod 
tbe  oam  total  to  be  40,000.~-ManDU*  and  Ptolemy 
derived  aome  information  respecting  the  eaatemmoat 
puts  of  Aaia  from  the  ItioeTaries  of  a  Macedonian 
trader,  who  bad  sent  his  factors  on  overland  joumeya 
from  Mesopotamia,  along  Mount  Taunis,  through  In- 
dia*  and  even  to  tbe  distant  capital  of  the  Serea. 
Theee  jonnaya  must  bavo  been  pmecutod  very  aoon 
afUr  tba  time  of  Alexander  tbo  Great,  nnder  tm  first 
tivo  mooarchs  of  tba  dynasty  of  the  Seleucide  ;  since 
it  ia  not  nubablo  that,  after  the  defectioD  of  the  Bac- 
trians  and  Paitbians,  a  route  remained  open  Uirough 
these  countries  to  the  traffic  of  the  Greelu.  Ptolemy 
^OB  eoold  baidljr  have  gained  much  information  re- 
■IMCtiog  these  Uods  from  the  namtivea  of  orerland 
tnvvUen.  Tbe  coramonicalion  by  sea,  however,  be- 
tween Egypt  and  India,  became  frequent  in  the  time 
of  tbe  Premies.  Strabo  speaks  of  fleets  that  sailed 
fcr  India,  and,  io  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  coast  of  the 
eoaniry  this  side  of  the  Ganges  wss  perfectly  well 
known.  The  navigators  of  the  West,  however,  did 
not  go  beyond  this  stream.  It  was  supposed  that 
tram  this  point  the  shore  of  Asia  bent  directly  to  the 
north,  and  joined  the  eastern  extremity  of  Taurus. 
At  a  later  period  navigators  went  beyond  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges,  and,  to  their  great  astonishment,  found 
that  the  land  redescended  towards  the  south,  and 
iormed  a  large  gulf  (Bay  of  Bengal — Sinus  Gangeti- 
ens).  They  puihad  their  adventurous  career  attll  far- 
ibet:  taking  their  departure  from  the  aouthern  part 
*of  tbe  western  peninsula  of  India,  tbey  croeaed  tbe 
gnlf  in  a  straight  line,  and  reached  the  coast  of  Siam 
and  the  peniosuU  of  Mslacca  ;  thia  last  they  called 
the  Golden  Chersonese,  a  proof  of  the  profitablelrade 
which  was  there  carried  on  by  them.  Having  doubled 
tbe  extremity  of  thia  second  peninsuls,  tbey  entered 
on  a  new  gulf  (that  of  Siam— Magnus  Sinus).  From 
the  oaatem  coast  of  the  Goldmi  Cbersmieee  they 
pMsad  in  a  sonthem  direction,  and  reached  a  large 
continent,  on  the  shore  of  which  waa  aitnato  Ute  city 
of  Kattigara.  This  couotty  was  probably  tbe  Isle  of 
Borneo.  Ttte  discoverer  of  this  country  waa  called 
Alexander.  (Pto^.,  Geogr.,  3,  1,4.)  Ptolemy,  who, 
aa  well  as  this  adventurer,  believed  that  the  coast  waa 
n  niolongation  of  that  which  formed  tba  Golf  of  Siam 
(tbo  coast  of  Csmiodta),  founded  tbereon  bis  bypoth- 
mi»,  that  the  Indian  was  a  mediterranean  sea.  He 
ooppoaad  that,  after  Kattigara,  the  land  extended  from 
oast  to  west  as  fir  as  the  southeast  coast  of  Africa,  with 
which  it  united,  forming  one  common  continent  — Ma< 
linns  and  Ptolemy  were  well  acquainted  with  the  eaa^ 
em  coast  of  Africs,  and  mention  is  no  longer  made,  in 
tbeir  pages,  of  tbe  fabulous  monaters  which  tbe  eredu- 
lUr  of  a  previous  ago  had  establidied  aa  tbo  dwellwa  of 
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this  region.  Tbey  knew  tbe  coast,  however,  only  tt 
the  tontb  dc-gree  M  south  latitude,  that  is,  to  the  proas- 
ooloiy  of  Pranun,  which  is  probably  the  same  with 
the  modem  Cape  Del  Gordo,  as  his  city  of  Rapts  would 
seem  to  be  Meiinda.  From  ihe  promontory  of  Prasum, 
Ptolemy  makes  tlie  African  coast  bend  round  tn  tbe 
east  for  tbo  porpoae  of  joining  that  of  Kattigara.  His 
island  of  Menutblas,  placed  by  bim  near  Cape  Prasnm, 
but  which  an  ancient  periptus  brings  near  to  Rapla,  to 
Z«nn(*r,  or  one  of  the  other  islands  off  tbe  eoaet  of 
Zangueber.  Ptolemy's  acquaintance  with  Ute  eaatein 
coast  does  not  extend  beyond  the  modem  Madagof- 
ear. — After  the  decline  of  the  commerce  of  Carthage 
end  Gades,  no  new  discoveries  bad  been  made  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  and  hence  tbe  knowledge  of 
Ptolemy  in  this  quarter  was  not  extended  beyond  that 
of  his  predecessors ;  be  introduces,  however,  more  of 
method  into  tbe  information  obtained  from  Hsnno  aiu) 
ScyUx. — Ptolemy  ■■  tbe  first  who  indlealea  the  true 
figure  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  the'  southern  part  of  Al- 
bion ;  bnt  he  gives  an  erroneous  description  of  the 
northern  part  of  this  island,  which,  according  to  him, 
■xtonda  lowarda  tbe  east,  Ireland,  tbe  lemo  ot  Stn- 
bo,  and  tin  Jnvaniia  of  ^olen^,  coaaes  lo  be  situaled 
to  the  north  of  Albion,  as  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo 
Ibooght ;  it  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  to  the  west,  but  its 
noruern  point  is  parallel  to  the  north^n  extremity  ol 
Albion.  To  tbe  north  of  this  latter  island  he  places 
the  Orcsdes,  snd  a  little  farther  to  the  north  (about 
63°  N.  L.),  tbe  isle  of  Thule,  the  nonhenntost  s>* 
tremity  of  the  geographical  eystein  of  Ptolemy.  Tbia 
Thule  is  probsbly  MaMand,  situate  about  60*>  N., 
the  same  that  was  seen  by  tbe  Romsn  fleet  undM 
Agricola,  covered  with  ice  and  eternal  snow.  (Toctf^ 
Vii.  Agr.t  c.  10.)— The  description  which  Ptolemy 
gives  M  the  shores  of  Germsny  as  far  aa  tbe  Elbe,  ae 
well  as  of  Scandinavia,  extenda  no  fsrlber  tba|i  tbo 
accounts  already  given  by  PJiny  and  Tacilaa.  Hi 
deacribes  tbo  Oinobric  Chereonese,  and  the  GeroMn 
coast  of  tbe  Baltic  aa  far  aa  the  Dwina,  with  conaid- 
en^le  accuracy,  but  he  ia  not  sware  that  this  aea  is  a 
mcditerranesn  one,  for  his  Gulf  of  Veneda  is  only  a 

Cof  this  sea,  from  Memel  to  Dantxic.  The  questim 
been  aeked.  By  what  chance  Ptolemy  waa  enaUed 
to  obtain  more  accurate  not  tons  respecting  those  conn- 
triee  than  those  which  IMiny  and  Tacitua  poasessed, 
and  that,  too,  although  the  principal  depAt  of  amber, 
the  well-known  production  of  the  ebores  of  the  Baltic, 
was  in  the  capiul  of  Italy  T  The  answer  is,  that  il 
the  smber  was  chiefly  canied  to  Rome,  the  traffic  was 
conducted  by  merchants  from  Alexaodrea,  and  It  waa 
dirough  them  that  Ptolemy  obtained  tbe  materiale  fei 
thia  portion  of  his  work. — In  Ihe  last  bocdt  of  his  geog- 
raphy, Ptolemy  teaches  the  mode  of  preparing  enaits 
or  maps.  We  here  find  the  firat  principles  of  projec- 
tion ;  but  the  book  itself  has  reached  us  in  a  very  cor* 
rupt  state  through  the  fault  of  the  copyists.  The  more 
modem  maps  long  preserved  traces  of  those  of  Ptolo- 
my  and  his  auceesaora.  The  Caspian  Sea,  for  exaa»- 
ple,  retained  tbe  form  traced  for  it  by  Ptolemy  as  lato 
as  the  eighteenth  century  ;  for  a  part  of  tbe  coaats  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  of  Africa  beyond  i^pt,  our  mapo 
still  conform  to  tbe  general  outline  of  Ptolemy,  and 
the  substitution  of  modem  for  sncient  names  is  tbo 
only  difference.  Such,  at  least,  ia  the  assertion  <rf 
Mannert  {Ot^.,  vol.  1,  p.  191).  — No  good  eo»- 
plete  edition  of  Ptolernv's  Geography  baa  over  »p- 
peared.  One,  however,  nas  jeeently  been  coramenead 
in  Germany,  by  Wilberg,  of  which  the  firat  fatektJm, 
containing  the  firat  book,  baa  thus  far  appeared.  £*• 
sendta,  1838,  4to.  In  1475,  Lichtenatein  (Levilapai 
printed  at  Cologne,  in  folio,  the  Latin  trenslstion  ol 
this  work,  made  by  Angelo,  a  Florebtine  scholar  ol 
Hit  fifteenth  century,  or,  rather,  commenced  Chn» 
solaras  and  finished  by  An^lo.  It  waa  revised,  fot 
the  pnipoeea  of  thia  pubUcation,  by  Vadins  uA  Vicpt- 
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Ins.  The  tnnalation  of  Angels  wu  z^priitod,  wttk 
eonectionfl  msde  from  a  mtntiscriptoftbe  GiVek  text, 
by  Cslderino,  Roma,  1478,  fol.  Twenty-ieven  m«pt 
■coompsnj  thii  edition,  which  eppean  to  hare  been 
(Hinted  by  Arnold  Pannsrtz.  This  is  the  second  work, 
irilh  a  dsis,  that  is  accompanied  with  engnvinffs  on 
copper.  In  14S3,  Donis,  a  German  monk,  and  a  good 
Mttonomer  for  hit  time,  gave  a  new  edtlioi]  to  the  Mrid, 
printed  br  HoU,  at  ITlm,  tn  fUio.  It  has  fewer  mte- 
tikes  in  the  figures  than  those  which  preceded  it,  but 

CA  am  many  in  the  names.  Several  editions  followed, 
t  all  swarming  with  errors.  The  celebrated  Pico 
do  Mirandola  sent  to  Easier,  at  Strasbonre.  s  Gr«ek 
manuscript  of  Ptolemy's  work,  by  the  aid  of  which 
diat  scholar  gave  a  new  edition,  not  in  the  tnuNhtioo 
of  Angdo,  bnt  in  another,  very  IKenl  and  somewhat 
barbarous,  by  Pbilesins.  Easier  made  many  changes 
m  this  version,  and,  lo  justify  himself,  generally  sdoed 
the  Greek  term  to  the  Latin.  He  f^aced  in  it  M 
maps  cat  on  wood.  Bninet  catla  this  edition  one  of 
little  vahie ;  in  thia  ho  is  mistaken.  The  edition  we 
have  jost  •pokon  of  wn  leprintad  at  Stnabong  m 
IBM,  end  also  in  IStS.  A  new  translatioa,  made  by 
the  eelebrsted  Pirckheymer,  appeared  in  1SS6,  from 
the  Strasbourg  pnss,  fot.  It  ccmtafaM  fifty  maps 
cot  on  wood. — ^The  first  Greek  edition  was  that  of 
Erosmai,  printed  from  a  mannseript  which  Theobald 
Fettich,  a  physician,  had  sent  him,  and  which  tasoed 
iNMn  the  press  of  Fioben,  at  B&le,  1688,  in  4to.  The 
manuscript  was  a  very  good  one,  bat,  thnagh  the  ftnlt 
of  the  printer,  a  great  number  of  errors  were  allowed 
to  creep  in  amons  the  figures.  Not  having  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  uie  peculiar  type  or  mark  which  in- 
dicated ^,  be  employed  in  its  place  the  letter  c,  which 
signifies  ^.  He  made  use,  also,  of  the  same  letter 
On  many  occasions  to  designate  t-  The  fraction  | 
fa  marked  by  yo,  but  the  msnnscript  oftenplacee  ibe  o 
■bove  the  y,  and  in  a  smaller  cbtneter.  The  compos- 
Mm,  not  attending  to  this,  contented  himself  with  pat- 
ting in  its  place  y  alone,  which  is  eqm'valent  to 
The  confusion  resulting  from  such  a  coarse  is  a|^M- 
rent,  and  ^le  only  modA  to  remedy  the  evil  is  to  have 
recourse  to  the  Latin  editions  which  appeared  pre- 
vioua  to  1683.  The  B4le  edition  was  reprinted  bj 
Wechel,  at  j^rit,  IS40, 4to.— Mletnel  Servetna  (Vif- 
huwnnas)  retouched  the  tnnshition  of  Pirckheymer,  af- 
ter a  mannseript,  ud  poblished  it,  with  fifty  maps  cut  on 
Tfood,  at  Lyons,  in  1&30.  and  i^in,  with  corrections 
wd  additions,  in  the  earns  city,  in  1641.  These  two 
editions  of  Ptolemy  play  a  conapicaous  pen  in  the 
feistory  of  religious  fanaticism  ;  Calvin  derived  from 
Aem  one  of  Ms  grounds  of  leeoaatlon  against  Serre- 
tu.  He  was  charged  with  having  addM  lo  ^  de- 
scription that  accompanies  the  map  of  Palestine,  a 
passage  which  contradicts  what  Moses  says  respecting 
the  fertility  of  that  country.  The  interpolated  pas- 
sage does  actually  exist,  but  it  was  added  by  Phrisius, 
wSb  took  charge  of  the  edition  of  15SS. — ^The  Isst  im- 
pression  of  the  Greek  text  was  in  1918  and  1610,  in 
I  Tidi.  4to,  from  the  Amsteidam  press,  by  Bertins. 
Meny  finlta  of  the  previous  editions  ire  corrected  In 
this  one,  by  the  aid  of  a  Heidelberg  manuscript,  hot  the 
•ame  errors  in  the  figures  still  remam,  snd,  to  aug- 
ment the  confusion,  the  editor  has  placed  beside  them 
Aoee  of  the  Latin  editions,  which  often  differ  widely. 
The  only  recent  edition  of  the  mathematical  part  of 
Ptolemy's  Geography  is  that  of  Halma,  containing 
odW  the  first  hwk  and  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh 
with  s  French  veiuon  and  notes,  Pariw,  1888,  4to. 
{SekSa,  Hisl.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  6,  p.  340,  teqq.—Ii.  Oid., 
Tol.  5,  p.  271.— Id.  ibid.,  vol.  6,  p.  31S,  dtc— Com- 
pare Delamfrre,  in  Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  86,  p.  S63.) — 
XlX.  A  native  of  Ascalon,  who  followed  the  profes- 
rion  of  a  grammarian  at  Rome  before  the  time  of  He- 
ndian,  by  whom  he  is  cited.  Ho  wrote  a  work  on 
^Donymes,  Hrpl  dio^epSr  A^mw  ("OhOm  d^erenc* 


Wordt'*).  It  is  property  Iba  numeu^  tnnely  t 
larger  work.  Purfemy  wu  the  ■n&or  a>e  sf  ■  H» 
meM  Prosody,  a  treatise  on  mrtrsa,  and  a  imm- 
tation  on  Aristarehos's  revision  of  Homer.  The  fn^ 
ment  on  **  the  DiRerenco  of  Wside"  i»  given  by  F«- 
bricins,  BOt.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  615,  of  ibe  old  aditisa, 
vol.  6,  p.  117,  of  the  new.— XX.  SonaaMd*Cfatfr 
nui^  fk>Driahed  ander  the  emperan  Tr^aa  mi  Ha- 
drian. Pbotiae  bas  preserved  for  oa  eonw  fnpmtt 
of  his  work,  Tlepl  rlf^  itf  m^^MoBlmv  aai*K  lsi*> 
ptac  {"  New  Hitlory  of  writd  BrwHtiair),  in  ssm 
booke.  To  give  some  idea  of  thia  couqpilatiOR,  m 
will  mention  some  of  the  eubjecte  of  which  it  lissti: 
the  death  of  Proteailaus;  thst  of  Sophntlee;  thitd 
Horcnles ;  ^  history  of  OnBaos;  ths  dwih  «f  AcUt 
los;  thst  of  Lams;  the  history  of  Tirasias;  ibedfs* 
of  Adonis ;  the  orwin  of  eeveral  epithets  given  Is  As 
heroes  of  the  Iliad,  and  to  other  penonagss  of  lha 
fabulona  times.  Ptolemy  also  wrote  a  dnma.entiM 
the  Sphinx.  He  dared  even  to  enter  the  lisUapintf 
Homer  with  a  poem  in  twenty-foor  book*  or  cssMi 
sntitled  'Avdift^  ("71^  Anti-HmiuT^  Gs)s  hu 
plaeed  the  ftagmenU  of  Plol«ny  Cbemiae  fa  Us  As- 
terim  Poitiea  Seriptvret,  p.  303,  aegq.,  and  to  die 
eighth  chapter  is  prefixed  a  diaaMtstton  on  ihiawii- 
ter.  The  fragments  are  also  gireB  in  ifae  edition  ef 
Conon  and  Artbenius  by  Teacher.  (AeUft  Bt- 
Lit  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  44.) 

ProLtMiis,  I.  a  seaport  town  of  PbonnciL  (rid. 
Ace.)— II.  A  city  on  the  coast  of  Cynaaka  in  Af- 
rica, and  the  port  of  Berce.  It  atdTafod  so  savtn- 
ly  fiom  want  of  water,  that  Ibe  ii^biiaois  woa 
obliged  to  relinquish  their  dw^Iinga,  and  diipsiss 
themselves  about  the  country  in  different  diiucUMa. 
The  sitempts  of  Jnstinisn  to  obviate  this  evil  pravsd 
unavailing.  The  rains  are  ealled  at  the  |MVsnl 
day  Ptatemata.  A  description  of  the  renrains  of  Ail 
ancient  city  it  given  by  Captain  Beeclu^  and  «ih- 
era.  {Modem  ZVcwIto',  pt.  80,  p.  1 14,  wm.>-4II. 
A  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  northern  pert  of  Tiehtii^ 
northeast  of  Abydoa.  ft  rose  in  impottaoee  as  (he 
last-meniioned  city  declined,  and  eveoMlly  rifallsd 
Memphis  in  sixe.  Ptolemats  would  seen  !•  have 
been  foandad  by  one  of  the  Ptolemiea,  or,  at  iU  events, 
re-eatab)isbed  1^  bim  on  the  site  of  some  nan  weieDt 
city,  as  the  Greek  name,  JlroJiqialf^'KffitimiPyi 
emaU,  the  city  of  HenUM),  woaM  seen  la  iolieate 
The  city,  therefore,  waa  originally  eeneeewlad  la  lha 
Egyptian  Rermes.  It  appeara  to  have  iccctved  a  se- 
vere blow  to  its  prosperity,  by  reason  of  iU  raaiataBce 
to  the  Emperor  Probns.  The  modem  village  of  Jfira 
aich  is  in  the  immediate  neighbeoibood  id  PlolcmuB. 
(Mamteri,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt  1,  p.  361,  wff.}— IV.  * 
Originally  a  small  promonto^,  on  the  weatein  coast  ol 
the  Sjnus  Arabiccs.  It  was  near  the  inlaDd  aea  Me 
noleus.  A  fortified  port  waa  eaublished  here  iff  Es 
medes,  a  commander  of  Ptolemy  Philade^tboa ;  ami  the 
spot  was  Boleetod  on  account  of  the  large  Amet  in  ^ 
vicinity,  which  famished  vatuable  navaltii^er  far  ttas 
fleeu  of  the  Ptolemiea.  In  diis  forest,  also,  wdd  eis- 
phanU  aboundfid;  and,  as  Puriemy  wanted  these  m- 
mala  for  hfa  atmies,  a  legnlar  hunting  cetnbliAmint 
was  formed  here,  and  the  place  received  from  tkis  ci^ 
comsUnce  its  second  name  of  snd  alas  Aat 

of  MBjriffv/Wf  (hrt  ^Jfpflf).  In  a  commerci^  pssM  rt 
view  it  was  of  no  great  importance,  as  Aniaa  awl*? 
mentions  among  ita  exports  tortoise-dtdl  and  may ; 
but  to  the  ancient  astronomers  end  geogtajdiew  itwat 
directly  the  reverse,  since  they  regarded  it  aa  the  fii- 
test  place  for  measuring  a  degree,  and  thoe  •aeaflta.e- 
ing  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  The  haibeor  4 
MtTxa  Mombanik,  abont  IS  geographical  mi  lee  Mtk 
of  Msssns,  appeara  to  indicate  die  ancient  Piolsfa» 
{MM.-iert,  Oeegr.,  T(d.  10,  pL  44,  Mff.) 

PcBLtc0La.  a  aamame  given  to  PuUin  TelcnoK 
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pMMUng  lbs  righu  pf  tbe  pwple  [fopmhm  nA  ttte, 
Poplicoh,  PabliooU).  Niebuhrdiaaenu  fromtliw  Mj* 
motogjr  in  tbe  rollowing  renurks :  "  We  cennol  agree 
with  tbe  Greek  Dionyaiui  and  Plutarch  in  traaaltting 
Publuoim  M  a  comfKnind  tenn  by  difftoK^^,  *the 
pieteotm  of  tbe  |)Mple ;'  but  we  nuet  lecogDiee  tboie- 
la  the  eld  Latin  tarn  of  the  aij^eetiTe  with  a  anpotAi- 
au  teminationt  wUek  b  amaelliaae  miauken  fat  a 
diaiiHtivo,  aoowtimea  foi  a  compound.  It  ia  eqain* 
lent  to  PmUiau,  in  tbe  teoae  of  i^mrutde.  Thua 
SuMiU  ia  not  the  dimiiiiitiTe,  bot  aynoDjriBoa*  with 
SeawKM,  and  Mquieohu  i*  nothing  bat  JBqmt  or 
Mmiiau;  Kofaeii/iw  noUiing  bat  Ko^kim."  {Boimm 
Huterf,  vol.  1,  p.  860,  WOler't  tniu.} 

PobluXa  Lbx,  I.  a  law  jwopoaed  bt  Pablilioa  tbe 
Dietatof,  A.U.C.  414,  otdauung  that,  btfon  the  peo- 
|de  gave  their  votea,  tbe  eenale  abouid  anthorize  what- 
erer  they  might  detcnniiie.  (L»vy,  6,  It.) — II.  A 
law  onlaining  that  tbe  plebeiui  ma^iatrataa  aboold  be 
creeled  at  the  eemitie  Iributa.   (Lm.,  S,  66.) 

PsBLlna  SfBVB,a  celebnted  compoeerand  actor  of 
miinee.  He  waa  a  native  of  Syria,  and  wea  broaght 
from  Asia  to  Italy  in  eaily  youth  id  the  aame  veoael 
with  hie  countryman  and  kiDaman  Maoliua  Aotiocbua, 
tbe  profeaaor  of  utrology,  and  Staberina  Eroa,  the 
grammarian,  who  all,  by  aome  doaert  in  learning,  roae 
above  their  original  fortnne.  He  received  a  mwd  ed- 
ocation  and  liberty  from  hia  matter,  in  reward  for  bia 
witticiaiae  and  hia  lacotioua  diapoaition.  He  fint  rep- 
waented  bia  mimea  in  tbe  provineial  lowne  of  Italy, 
whence,  bie  fane  having  aiM«ad  to  Reow,  be  waa  aom* 
mooed  to  the  c^tal,  to  aaaiat  in  tboae  public  apecta- 
clee  which  Onaar  oS^red  bis  countrymen  in  excoange 
Aff  their  freedom.  {Maereb.,  Sat.,%,7.)  Ononeoc- 
caaion  be  challenged  all  peraona  of  bia  own  profeasion 
to  contend  with  bun  on  tbe  atage ;  and  in  this  compe- 
tition he  cuceeeaftiUv  orenuM  evny  one  of  bia  rivala. 
By  ifiM  ascceaa  in  tne  repreeentetion  of  theae  popular 
eotartainmenta,  be  amaaaed  cooaidemble  wealth,  and 
lived  with  each  luxury  that  he  never  gave  a  gnU  eup- 
per  without  bavmg  aow'a  udder  at  table,  a  dtah  which 
was  prohibited  by  tbe  cenaoia  aa  being  too  greet  a 
Inxary  even  for  tbe  table  of  patneiana.  {PUm.,  8,  fil .) 
NoAing  farther  ia  known  of  hia  Uatoiy,  ese^t  that 
be  waa  atill  continuing  to  perform  hie  mimee  with  ap- 
planie  at  the  period  of  the  death  of  Laberiua,  which 
nappened  ten  montha  after  tbe  eeaaasination  of  Cwsar. 
{Ckren.  Bvieb.,  ad  Olymp.,  184.)  We  have  not  tbe 
names  of  any  of  tbe  mime*  of  Pebliae,  nor  du  we  pre- 
cis^ know  their  nature  or  snt^t ;  all  that  is  pre- 
eerved  from  tbeu  being  a  nundwr  of  detached  eenti- 
mente  9t  tnazime,  to  the  smooot  of  800  or  900,  aeldom 
exceeding  a  single  line,  but  containing  r^eetiona  of 
DDrivalled  force,  truth,  and  beauty,  on  all  the  various 
relations,  situations,  and  feelinga  of  human  life.  Both 
tbe  writera  and  actora  of  uimes  were  probably  careful 
to  have  their  memory  stored  with  commonpUcea  and  j 
pmcepta  of  morality,  in  order  to  introduce  tbem  appro- 
priiU«y  in  ^ir  extemporaneoua  performancca.  The 
Bu^ms  of  PablioB  were  mterapersed  throB^  his 
draiBU ;  but,  being  tbe  only  portion  of  these  pcodoe* 
liOBa  DOW  remaining,  they  have  juat  the  appearance  of 
tboogbti  or  senlimente,  like  tboae  of  Roebefoocauld. 
Hia  mimes  mast  either  have  been  very  numetoua,  or 
very  thickly  loaded  with  these  morsl  aphoriama.  It  ia 
abn  sarpiiaing  that  tbey  eeen  laiaed  far  above  the  onii- 
naiy  tone  even  of  ssgolar  comadj,  and  ■ppeai  for  the 
greater  part  to  be  slnioetataicalmaxinis.  Senecahaare- 
Msrked,  that  many  of  hia  eloquent  varaea  are  fitter  for 
the  bttdkin  than  the  alipper.  (Ep.,  6.)  How  aoeb  ex- 
alted preeepta  should  have  been  grafted  on  the  loweet 
faree^  and  bow  paaaages,  which  would  hardly  be  appro- 
IMiate  in  tbe  most  serious  aentimantal  cometb,  were 
adapted  to  the  actions  or  mannera  of  graasrad 
baflbons,  f  e  a  diflknl^  which  oonld  ootj  be  solved  Ind 
«•  fcrtoHteb  Kcoived  oiUre  a  larger  pNtfamaflhaaa 


pradnetioBi^  wbicb  eeem  to  bave  beM  psealiir  to  Koi 

mangeoiiM-  TheaentimentsofPubliae^rmi  nowap* 
jMar  trite.  They  have  become  familiar  to  mankind,  and 
have  been  re-echoed  by  poets  and  morallate  from  age 
to  age.  *U  of  them  are  most  fehcitoosly  expressed, 
and  few  of  tbem  seem  eironeoua,  while,  at  the  aame 
lime,  they  are  perfsctly  free  from  the  elfish  or  worldly- 
minded  wiadom  of  Rocbefbocanld  or  Lord  Burleign. 
(Dutdop'a  Romtn  Uttntitrt,  voL  1,  f.  S58,  s($f.) 
The  aentencesof  Publioa  Syroaaie  apptnded  to  many 
of  tbe  editions  of  Pbwdms.  The  moat  uaeful  edition  ot 
these  sentencea  ia  perhaps  that  of  Gmtef,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1727,  8vo.  The  latest  and  moat  aeeurate  edition, 
however,  ia  that  of  Orellius,  eppendcd  to  hia  edition  of 
Pbssdrua,  TWici,  I8S2,  8vo.  It  containa,  alao,  tbir^ 
aentences  never  before  published.  (£8Ar,  Oach.  LiL 
Sdm.,  vol.  1,  p.  776.) 

PubCHKRlA,  I.  sister  of  Theodosios  the  Great,  and 
celebnted  for  her  piety  and  vutnes. — II.  A  Roman 
empress,  dangbter  of  Ajcadios,  and  sister  of  Thcodo- 
siaa  the  yoanger.  She  waa  created  Augusta  A.D. 
414,  and  ebarw  tbe  imperial  power  with  her  brotbet. 
After  the  death  of  the  latUr  ( A.D.  4S0),  she  nve  Eer 
hand  to  Harcianns.  ( Vid.  Marcianua  I  )  Pulchwia 
died  A.D.  464,  and  waa  interred  at  Ravenna,  where 
her  tomb  is  atill  to  be  aeen. 

Pdlcbruh  PaoHONTOKiUN,  ttw  aamo  with  Hsrm*- 
nm  Promontoriiim.   (Vtd.  Hermwnm.) 

PomIodh  BtLLDM,  tbe  nam* JP^^  the  wm  be- 
tween Rome  and  Cutbage.  The  Punic  were  were 
three  in  number.  The  Jtr**  took  iu  rise  from  tbe  af- 
fair of  the  Mamertini,  an  account  of  which  will  be 
found  under  the  article  Moaaana,  page  836,  col.  1. 
This  waa  ended  by  tbe  naval  battle  fought  off  tbe 
j£gatea  Inauln ;  and  it  waa  alao  memorable  for  the 
naval  victory  of  Duiliua,  tbe  first  ever  gained  by  tbe 
Romans.  (Vid.  Carthago,  f  4^DniliaB.— ifigatee.) 
Tbe  StemU  Ptaae  Wdrroameneed  wltfa  the  afiair  M 
Sagantum,  and  waa  terminated  by  the  batde  of  Zama. 
Daring  its  contiauance  Hennibaf  carried  on  bis  cele- 
brated campaigns  againat  the  Roman*  in  Italy.  ( Vid. 
Carthago,  ^  4. — Hannibal.  — Metaunis.— Zama.)  The 
Third  Pume  War  waa  tbe  siega  and  destraction  of 
Carthage  ttaelf.    (VU.  CarUiago,  4  4.) 

PopiBiiira,  Karoos  CumtDs  Mazihds,  a  man  ot 
obscure  famUy,  wbo  raised  himself  1^  his  merit  to  tbe 
highest  officea  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  gradually  be- 
came a  prwtor,  eonaul,  prefect  of  Rome,  and  a  govern- 
or of  the  provinces.  Hia  hibm  waa  a  blackamith. 
After  tbe  death  of  tbe  Gordiana.  Popienua  was  elected 
with  Balbmus  to  the  imperial  throne,  and,  to  rid  tfa* 
wofM  of  the  navrpation  and  tyranny  of  the  Mazimini, 
he  immediately  marched  against  tbeae  tyrants  ;  but  he 
was  soon  informed  that  tbey  bad  been  sacrificed  to  the 
fury  and  resentment  of  their  own  eoldieis.  He  prepar- 
ed, after  this,  to  make  war  against  the  Persians,  who 
insulted  the  majesty  of  Rome,  but  was  maasacred,  A.D. 
236,  I7  die  pratorian  guards.  Balbinus  shared  hia 
fate.  Pupisnns  is  sometimes  called  Maximus.  In 
bis  {wivete  ehuicter  be  ^ipeared'atwns  grave  and  ae- 
rioua.  He  was  the  constant  friend  ofjnatiee,  modera- 
tion, and  clemency,  and  no  greater  encomium  can  be 
paseed  upon  his  virtues  than  to  aay  that  he  waa  in- 
vested  with  the  purple  without  soliciting  it,  and  thai 
the  Roman  senate  aaid  Uiey  had  selected  him  from 
thonsanda,  becauae  tbey  knew  no  pereon  more  wwtfay 
or  better  analificd  to  aopport  tbe  dimity  of  an  wm. 
peror.   iCtpUnl,  YU.  Maim.—Id.,  rit.  Oord.) 

PcHlDa,  a  tragic  post  at  Rome,  contemporary  with 
Cnsar.  Hewss  famed forhis  po.w*riD  excliingemo- 
tion.  HeAce  the  acholisst on  Honce  remarka  {Epiat., 
1,  1,  67),  "Pupius,  TragtediographuM,  iia  tffcehu 
tpeetatmum  mmit,  ut  tot  fitr*  f<»V*^'*'  *» 
ttmwermmfteUi 
"  •  PUhvnt  MMtri  et  htm  noti  mortem  meam  ; 
JVitM  fOfUiiM  iMwtvno  IscryiMte  «s(  tatu.*  -* 
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PoifjbiiIjb,  ialinds  off  the  coait  of  MaarittotB,  so 
uuevl  fixKii  Uw  lunuftetara  of  purplo  dye  eiublighed 
■o  them.  They  snswer  *t  the  proMtit  dty  to  Madeira 
and  the  adjacent  ialea.    (Pim.,  6,  93.) 

PuTRdD,  a  city  of  Cunpanii,  now  Potaioli,  on  the 
eout,  and  not  far  from  the  Luciiue  Lake.  ![■  Greek 
name  wa*  DuwarcluB ;  but,  when  the  Romana  sent  a 
colMy  thither,  ibay  gun  il  the  name  of  Puteoli,  pfoba- 
Uy  from  the  number  of  ite  walls,  or  perhipi  from  the 
•taocb  which  was  emitted  by  the  aulpbureoua  and  alu- 
■inoaa  aprmga  in  tbe  neighbourhood.  {Slrabo,  245, 
— i*tin.,  31,  2.)  Respecting  tbe  origin  of  ibis  place, 
we  team  from  Suabo  that  it  was  at  first  tbe  harbour  of 
CuBue.  Hence  we  may  fairly  regard  it  as  a  colony  of 
that  city,  without  calling  iu  the  Samians  to  assist  in  its 
fbundation,  as  Stephaons  Byzantinua  reports,  and  Hie- 
nmymus.  lEtuel.,  Ckron.,  2.)  The  Komana  appear 
to  have  first  directed  their  attention  to  this  spot  in  the 
second  Punic  war,  when  Fabiua  the  conaul  was  order- 
ed to  fortify  and  garrieon  tbe  town,  which  had  only 
been  frei)uenled  hitherto  for  comDiercial  purposes. 
(Zfiv.,  S4,  7.)  In  the  following  year  it  waa  atuckod 
by  Hannibal  without  success  (Lire.,  34,  IS),  and  about 
this  lime  became  a  naval  aution  of  considerable  im- 
poftance :  amies  were  sent  to  Puteoli  from  thence 
(£(v.,  36,  17),  and  the  erobaaay  sent  from  Carthage, 
which  was  to  sue  for  peace  at  tbe  close  of  tbe  second 
Punic  war,  disembarked  here,  and  proceeded  to  Rome 
bj  laAd  (Lie.,  30,  S3),  as  did  St.  Paul  aboiil  250  years 
luorward.  The  apostle  remained  seven  days  at  Puteoli 
before  he  set  fcwwiid  on  hia  joomey  by  the  Appian 
Way.  {Actt,  xxviiL,  18.)  In  the  lime  of  Stiabo,  thi* 
dty  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  very  great  eom- 
awrce,  and  particalarly  connected  with  Alexandrea ; 
the  Imports  from  tbal  city,  which  waa  then  the  empori- 
um of  tbe  East,  being  much  greater  than  the  exporu 
ol  Italy.  {SlnUfO,  7&3.— Sue/.,  ^u;.,  99,—Senec., 
Bf;  77.)  Tbe  harbour  of  Puteoli  waa  spacious  and 
•f  peculiar  comtnction,  being  formed  of  vast  piles  of 
BMrtai  and  sand,  wbieh,  owing  to  Uie  strongly  cement- 
ing propertiea  of  tbe  Utter  material,  became  very  solid 
■IM  compact  masaea ;  and  theae,  being  aunk  in  the  sea, 
afibrded  aecure  anchorage  for  any  number  of  vessels. 
(iS/roi.,  245  )  PImy  (^5, 13)  has  remarked  this  qual- 
ity of  the  sand  in  tbe  neuhbourhood  of  Puiairfi,  whidi 
DOW  goes  by  tbe  name  oTPoxzobuia.  The  same  wri> 
ter  infornts  us  (36.  13),  that  this  harbour  poesessed 
also  the  advantage  of  a  conspicuous  Itgbthonse.  Tbe 
remains  which  are  yet  to  be  aeen  in  the  harbour  of 
Puteoli  are  commonly,  but  erroneously,  considered  to 
be  tbe  ruins  of  Ua^igula's  bridge;  whereas  that  em- 
peror is  aaid  expreaaly  to  have  used  boats,  anchored  in 
•  double  line,  Ibr  the  cooatruction  of  the  bridge  which 
be  threw  over  from  Puteoli  to  Bale ;  these  were  cov- 
ered with  earth,  af^r  tbe  manner  of  Xeuea's  famous 
bridge  across  the  Hellespont  Upon  tbe  completion 
of  the  work,  Caligula  is  described  aa  appearing  thfre 
in  great  pomp,  on  horseback  or  in  a  chariot,  for  two 
days,  followed  by  the  pnetorian  band  and  a  splendid 
iMinue.  It  is  evident^  therefore,  that  ihia  structnre 
«M  designed  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  it  is  farther 
nMntioHM  that  it  was  began  from  tbe  piles  of  Puteoli. 
(Suet.,  Calig.,  X^.—Jotephuy  Antig.  Jud.,  19,  l.y— 
Putetdi  became  a  Roman  colony  A.U.C.  558,  was  re- 
colonized  by  Auguatus,  and  again,  for  the  third  time, 
by  Nero.  {TaeU.,  Ann.,  14,  27.)  Thia  place  ap- 
pears to  have  espoused  the  cause  of  Vespasian  with 
great  ae^,  from  whksb  cireomslacsc,  according  to  in 
bweription,  it  obuioed  the  title  of  Cotonia  Flavio. 
The  same  memorial  informs  us,  that  Antoninus  Piua 
'  eansed  the  harttour  of  Puteoli  to  be  repaired.  (Cro- 
aur'e  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  163,  'tgq.) 

PoncfiLt,  a  place  at  Rome,  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the 
Eaqailine.  Tbe  Campus  Esquilinus  was,  in  the  early 
days  of  Rome,  without  tiie  walla  of  tbe  city,  and  a 
number  of  pita  were  dog  in  il  to  receive  the  dead 
II4« 


bodioi  af  tbe  lower  oideii:  Tfaead  WIca  wnaiid 
ptUicuH,  from  tbeir  resem bianco  to  wells,  «,  man 

probably,  from  the  stench  which  taaoed  (ion  tb8K,iD 
consequence  of  this  |»actice.  (  Vam,  L.  L.,  4,  S.— 
Fat.,  a.  *.  PhHc.)  The  Esqnilia  seem  to  have  baei 
considered  as  nnwboleeome  till  this  Mode  of  borid 
was  discontinued,  which  chsoge  took  place  io 
reign  of  Angvetua,  when  the  gmsSene  of  Msceass  mn 
laid  oat  bare.   (Hor.,  Sai.,  1,  88.— J(f.,  Bf  .,  ^  IW.) 

PTDNA,.a  city  of  Haeedouie,  oo  tbe  westen  eesit 
of  tbe  Siom  Tberawiicns,  ^ve  Ditun.  The  shUmI 
mention  of  this  town  is  in  Scylax,  who  •ityUs  it  a  tiwk 
city  (p.  36),  from  which  it  appears  at  that  time  tehaia 
been  independmit  of  tbe  Hacedoniaa  princes.  Tbs- 
^ides  sfwaks  of  an  attack  made  upon  itbytbeAib- 
mans  before  tbe  PelopooMaian  war  (1,  61).  hwH 
afierward  taken  by  Archelaos,  king  of  HacMlon,wke 
removed  ite  aite  twenty  stadia  from  tbe  set,  st  Dw- 
dorus  asserts ;  but  Thucydidea  sutes,  that  it  bad  bees, 
long  before  that  period,  in  the  possession  of  Alena- 
der  the  son  of  Amyntas,  and  that  Tbeuistocles 
thence  on  bis  way  to  Persia  (1,  137 j.   After  tbe  dealk 
of  Arcbelaiia,  Pydna  again  fell  into  tbe  bands  of  Iks 
Atbeniam;  but  the  eiremnetaiicee  of  ilea  change  an 
not  known  to  ue.   It  was  alterwaid  lakn  &on  dwn 
by  Philip,  and  given  to  Olynthns.   Tbe  next  bet  rel- 
ative to  Pydna  which  is  recorded  in  bttfoty,  is  poe- 
terior  to  tbe  reign  of  Alexander  the  Gieai,  wboae 
mother  Olympias  was  here  besieged  by  Caasander ; 
and,  all  bopea  of  relief  being  cut  off  by  iha  mneiKb- 
ment  haTing  been  made  ronnd  tbe  town  bam  tea  to 
sea,  famine  at  let^fth  compelled  Olympiae  to  sarraodo, 
when  abe  waa  thrown  into  prison,  aod  afterward  pot 
to  deaUi.    {DM.  Sk.,  tS,61.)— Pydna  ia  else  (awms 
for  the  decisive  victory  gainod  in  its  netghbourkoed  bf 
Paulus  ^miliua  over  liie  Macedonian  amy  under 
Peraeua,  which  put  an  end  to  that  ancieat  empne.— 
The  epitomiser  of  Stnbo  says,  that  in  bie  time  it  wai 
called  Kitrtu  (Strab ,  509) ;  as  likewise  the  scboliaM 
to  Demostfaenea ;  and  this  name  ie  still  attached  to  ika 
spot  at  the  preaant  day.    Dr.  ClaAe  obssiied  at 
irot  a  vast  tumulus,  which  he  considarcd,  with  moch 
probability,  as  marking  the  ute  of  the  great  battle 
fougbl  in  these  jdains.    (Crciacr*si(]iC.  Grace,  vol 
1,  p.  S14,  seqq.) 

ProHjsi,  a  fabulous  nation  of  dwarfs,  pbced  fay 
Ariatotle  near  tbe  aources  of  the  Nile  {ihsL  An.,  8. 
IS.— J?fiM,  h.  A.,2,1;  3,  13);  by  Ctc«aa,inln 
dia  (/nd.,  U)  i  and  by  Enatalhioe,  amosin^y  enough, 
in  England,  over  against  lliola  {Mtt  t&  lyyJun.— 
Euttath.,  «d  II.,  3,  6,  p.  373.)— Tbey  wen  of  s  very 
diminutive  size,  being,  according  to  one  aecaaot,  of 
the  height  merely  of  a  mrj^t  or  SO  fingen'  bieaddi 
{EuMtatk.,  I. «.),  whilp'otbera  made  tbem  three  ein^ 
fuu,  or  37  incbee  in  siio.   {PIm.,  7,  S.)   Tbe  I^- 
miea  are  aaid  to  have  lived  under  a  aalnbnoaa  al^  ani 
amid  a  parpetoal  spring,  the  nortbem  bhat*  bong  ke^ 
off  by  !?fty  mountaina.   (Ptm.,  1. 1.)   An  annuu  war- 
fare was  waged  between  tbem  and  the  crmtwe  (Asa.. 
M.,  3,  8);  sad  they  are  fabled  to  ba««  Bdveaced  » 
battle  agaiiiet  tbaae  birds,  moantod  od  Iho  bocba  •! 
rams  and  goals,  and  aimed  with  bows  and  mnomt- 
They  used  also  a  kind  of  bells  or  rattles  (j^tmU)  ■ 
scare  them  away.    {HeaUaut,  of.  Sdkai.  mi  B-t  t 
6.— Hme,  «d  loc.~Plm.,  I.  e.)   Everr  aptav  ikn 
came  ^wn  in  warlike  amy  to  tbe  inaahrae.  mc  th« 
piin>oeeofdeatroyingtbBwgaandyoaiig  of  ihecnnea, 
since  otberwjae  tbey  woidabave  been  oratpvascrcd  he 
tbemmberoftbrnrfeatberedaotagonieta.  <Ae«te«a. 
ap.  Plin.,  I.  e.)   Their  dweUinga  wen  eaostrocied  el 
clay,  featbera,  aod  tbe  abells  of  t^ge.   ArioiDCle;  how- 
ever, makes  tbem  to  have  lived  ra  cavea,  lik«  Troi^ 
dytes,  and  to  have  come  out  at  harvest-time  witls  iaiA 
eU  to  cut  down  tbe  com,  as  if  to  fell  •  foresl.  (Sa 
Mlatk.,  I.  «.)— Pfaiioatntos  relates,  tbal  Farealoa  im» 
Ml  i^p  in  Ibe  deeeric  of  AfAcm  aftv  Im  hmi  am 
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{uvtad  AdIsu,  tnd  that  he  wu  ■uddcnly  awakened  by 
ut  attack  which  had  been  made  upon  hit  body  by  an 
■roiy  of  iheaa  Lilipotiun,  who  prolcned  to  bo  the 
iTODgon  of  Antoua,  aiiice  tbty  wen  hia  bielhnn, 
«Dd  earthboni  like  himaelf.  A  aimultaoeous  onaet 
w«a  made  upon  hia  bead,  faanda,  and  feet.  Anowa 
were  diacbarged  at  him,  bia  hair  was  ignited,  spades 
wen  tbrnst  iDto  bis  eyea,  aod  coverings  or  doors 
pot)  were  applied  to  his  moulh  and  DOstiila  to  preYont 
respiratioo.  The  bero  awoke  in  the  midet  of  uw  war- 
faro,  and  was  so  much  pleaaed  with  the  courage  dis- 
played by  bia  Liny  foes,  that  be  gathered  ibem  all  into 
hia  lion  skis  aod  brought  them  to  Eurystheus.  {Phi- 
teatfr..  /esn.,  S, »,  p.  Sl7,  td.  JToreU.}— The  Pygmies 
of  antiquity,  like  those  of  more  modem  limes,  may  be 
■afely  regarded  as  mere  creaturea  of  the  imagination. 
We  bav«  oad  them  even  placed,  by  popular  belief,  in 
our  own  country.  A  number  of  email  graves,  two  or 
three  feet  in  length,  were  found  in  the  West,  eonuin- 
iog  fragmeuta  of  evidently  adult  bonea.  The  idea  of 
a  pigmy  race  was  immediately  conceived  ;  but  it  was 
uiuuiown  to  the  discoverers,  that  the  Indians,  after  dis- 
interring their  dead,  buried  them  in  graves  juat  large 
enough  to  bold  the  bones  made  up  into  a  smsll  bun- 
dle mc  the  convenience  of  traneportaUon.  (ATCiJ- 
leeh,  BMaweka  en  Ameriea,  p.  516.}— With  leapect 
to  the  I^rgmiee  of  ancient  fable,  U  may  be  remarked, 
that  Homer  places  them  merely  in  soothem  tanda,  with- 
out qMcifying  their  particular  locality ;  nor  doea  he 
say  a  word  respecting  their  diminutive  lize.  {Heyru, 
m  Hom-tll.,  3,3.)  Aristotle^  aa  we  have  already  said, 
•saigos  them  a  residence  near  the  sources  of  tfae  Nile 
{Hitt.  An.,  8,  IS),  in  which  be  is  followed  by  i£Iian 
(if.  A.,%\  \  3,  IS)  and  others.  Some  agree  with 
Cteaias  in  making  India  their  native  country.  Pliny, 
in  one  paaaage,  pUcGs  them  also  in  India  (7,  S),  but  in 
another  in  Thiace  (4,  S).  O^ers,  again,  making  the 
cranes  to  wing  their  way  from  the  northern  legions 
over  the  Pootus  Euxinus,  regsrd  Scytbia  and  Thrace 
as  the  Pygmy  land. — Many  uto  aoppoaed  that  tlw  U- 
ble  of  the  Pygmies  and  cranes  baa  a  reference  to  the 
roontry  of  Egypt  Aa  the  cranes  make  their  appear- 
ance um  about  the  month  of  November,  the  time  in 
which  the  watera  are  subsided,  and  devour  the  com 
sown  on  the  lands,  the  whole  fable  of  the  Pygmies  may 
be  explained  by  aupposing  them  to  have  been  none 
other  than  tho  Egyptians,  and  the  term  pygm^  [ifvy- 
fuloi)  not  to  refer  to  any  diminutivenesa  of  size,  but 
to  the  cvtof  {iriyim,  icnx^if)  of  the  Nile's  rise.  Some ; 
■ebolaiB  snppose  the  germe  of  the  fablo  to  be  found  in 
the  remarks  of  Strabo,  renpecKng  the  fUKpo^tav  tuv 
h  KM^  fw^vuv.  {Straho,  S20.)  Barrow,  in  his 
TrapeU  to  the  Cafe  of  Good  Hope  (vol.  1,  p.  339), 
endeavoun  to  identify  the  Bosjesmana  of  the  Cape 
aod  the  Pygmiee  of  the  ancienu,  but  with  no  great 
■ueceae.  Heeren  regaida  the  whob  I^gmy  narraUvo 
u  Aibnloat,  bnt  assigns  it  an  Indian  origin,  and  makes 
it  to  have  spread  from  the  East  into  the  countries  of  the 
West.  (ii(e<n,vol.  1,  p.  368.)  Malie-Brun  inelinea 
fn  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  pygmy  race,  from  the 
Kcounta  of  modem  travellers,  v^o  state  that  they 
have  seen  in  the  remote  East  small  and  deformed  beinga 
not  unlike  in  appearance  to  the  j^groiM^f  fmam  days, 
Bod  for  the  moat  part  only  four  leet  in  size.  Hence 
he  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  a  dtminntive  race,  reeem- 
Umg,  in  some  degree,  the  ancient  pygmies,  may  still 
be  existing  among  the  remote  and  oeaert  regions  of 
lliibet!  {Malte- Bmn,  Anmlea  det  Voj/afe»,  vol.  1, 
p.  $S6,  Meqq.—B&kr,  ad  Ctes.,  p.  39S.) 

PvohalIom,  L  a  king  of  "^re,  son  of  Betus,  and 
brother  to  the  celebrated  Dido.  (FhL  Dido.)— II.  A 
Coldnntod  statuary  of  the  island  of  Cypros.  The  de- 
Dudbtrr  of  the  females  of  Amathus,  to  which  he  was 
s  witness,  created  in  him  such  an  aversion  for  the  fair 
sex,  dut  he  reaolved  never  to  marry.  The  affection 
which  be  h«d  denied  to  the  other  atx  he  libtrally  bo- 


atowed  upon  tbj  worka  of  bia  own  baud*.  He  bo 
came  enamoured  of  a  btautifut  statne  of  nvy  whiet 
he  bad  made,  sud,  at  his  earnest  request  and  praycis, 
according  to  the  mythologiata,  tbo  goddesa  of  Beaifty 
changed  this  favourite  statue  bto  a  woman,  whom  lbs 
artist  manied,  and  by  whom  he  bad  a  eon  called  Pn 
phus,  who  founded  ine  city  of  that  name  in  Cypma. 
{Otid,  Met.,  10,  9.) — Compare  the  other  version 
the  legend,  as  given  from  the  Cyprian  fables  of  Philo 
etepbuins,  by  Clemens  of  Aleiandrea  (Prolrepl.,  p. 
60).  and  by  Arnobins  {adv.  Gent.,  lib.  6,  p.  SOS). 
Consult,  also,  PhilMtratos  {Vu.  Apolton.,  5,  5)  and 
Meuraius  (Cypr.,  8).  , 

Ptlaors,  I.  a  Bon  of  Siropbius,  king  of  Phocis,  by 
one  of  tbe  siatara  of  A^memnon.  He  was  educated 
tcwelher  with  hit  cousin  Orestes,  with  whom  be  Torm- 
eaa  most  intimate  friendship,  and  whom  he  aided  in 
avenging  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  by  the  punish- 
ment of  Clylanifneatra  and  i£giathue.  He  received 
in  marriage  the  hand  of  Electra,  the  uater  of  Orestes, 
by  whom  he  bed  two  sons,  Medon  snd  Sirophius. 
The  friendship  of  Orestes  and  Pylsdea  became  pro- 
verbial. (Ktd.  Orestes.) — II.  A  celebrated  actor  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  banished  by  that  emperor  foi 
pointiiw  with  hia  Soger  to  one  of  tb«  audience  who  bad 
nissed  Eim,  and  thua  making  him  known  to  alL  (Awf., 
Vit.  Aug.,        Jlfflero*.,  Sat,  S,  7.) 

Pyljb  {UiXat),  a  general  name  among  the  Greeks 
for  an]t  narrow  pass.  The  most  remarksble  were  the 
following.  I.  Pyl»  Albania.  {Vid.  Caucasns.) — II. 
Pybe  Amanicw,  a  pass  through  Jjfie  range  of  Mouni 
Amanus,  between  Cilicia  Campestris  and  Syria.  Da- 
rius marched  through  this  pass  to  tla  batUe- field  of 
Issue.  {Quint.  Curt.,  3,  A.—  Ptot.,  6,  8.~Plin., 
S7.)— HI.  PylaCaepis.  (KiiCaapia  Porta.)— IV. 
Pylffi*Caucaai«.  {Vid.  Caucasus.)— V.  PylaCilicie, 
a  pasa  of  Cilicia,  in  the  range  of  Mount  Taurua, 
through  which  flows  the  river  Saras.  {Plin.,  6,  27. 
—Pdyb.,  13,  8.)— VI.  PylB  Sannatia.  {Vid.  Can. 
casus,  towanie,]^  close  of  that  article.) — VII.  Pyla 
Syria,  a  pass  Reading  from  Cilicia  into  Syria,  and 
bounded  on  one  aide  by  the  sea.  {Xen.,  Aiub.,  1,  4. 
—Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.,  2,  8.) 

Pylos,  I.  an  ancient  city  of  Elis,  about  eighty  ala- 
dia  to  the.  east  of  the  city  of  Elia,  and  which  disputed 
with  two  other  towns  of  the  aame  name  the  honoui 
of  being  the  capital  of  Neiitor's  dominiona  ;  these  were 
Pylos  of  Triphylia,  and  the  Meaaenian  Pylos.  This 
aomewbat  interaiting  qoestim  in  Homeric  goognfibj 
will  Iw  considered  under  the  bead  of  the  last-mention- 
ed city.  PausKnias  informs  ns  (6,  22)  that  the  Elean 
city  was  originally  founded  by  Pylos,  son  of  Cleson, 
king  of  Megara ;  hut  that,  having  been  destroyed  by 
Hercules,  it  was  afterward  restored  by  the  Eleans. 
(Compare  X<n  ,  Hut.  Gr.,  7, 4, 16.)  This  town  waa 
desrrted  tnd  in  rains  when  Pausaniaa  inad«  the  tout 
of  Etia.  We  collect  from  Strabo  (339)  that  Pylon 
waa  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pboloe,  and  between  the 
heads  of  the  ri?era  Peneus  and  Selleis.  This  aite 
agreea  sufficienlty  with  a  apot  named  Portes,  whero 
there  are  vestiges  of  snliquity,  under  Mount  Jtfauro- 
AoiUB,whicbmqstbetheHioloeof  theaocicnta.  (GcU, 
Itin.  of  tic  Mono.  p.  30,  teq. — Crotur**  Ane.  GntsOt 
vol.  3,  p.  91  )— II.  A  city  of  Elis,  in  the  district  of 
Triphvlia,  regarded  by  Strabo,  with  great  probability,  at 
the  cityof  Neator.  (Fid.  Pylos  HI.)  It  is  placed 
ti_ii  geographer  at  a  distsnce  of  thirty  stadia  from  tbo 
coaat,  sud  near  a  small  river  once  called  Amathus  and 
Pamisus,  but  subsequently  Msmaus  and  Arcadicus. 
The  epithet  of  ^luiBottc,  applied  by  Homer  to  the  Pyli> 
an  territory,  waa  referred  to  the  mat  of  these  namaa. 
{StToho,  344.)  Notwithstanding  iu  ancient  celebrity, 
this  city  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  Ister  tinm.  Pan* 
sanias,  even,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of 
ita  existence  (6, 22).  Strabo  affirms  that  on  the  con* 
quest      Triplqrlia      tbA  Eleans,  they  annexed  iti 
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emtsry  tti  tbo  neighbouring  town  of  Lapisum. 

{StTi^..  355  )  The  veaLims  of  Pylos  tre  thought  by 
Sir  W.  Gell  to  correspood  with  a  PaUtia  Caatn,  lit- 
uated  al  titchinc  oi  Pwiutt,  about  two  milea  from 
the  coaat.  Near  thia  ie  «  f  ilUg*  called  Sareiu,  pe^ 
bape  a  eomiptioD  of  Anme.  <li(M.  of  tkt  Mtmm,  p. 
W,—CrtMur'»  Am.  Greet*,  vol.  8,  p.  117.)— IIL  A 
city  of  Meatenia,  on  the  wealern  coaat,  off  which  lay 
the  ialaod  of  Sphacteria.  It  waa  aituated  at  the  foot 
ff  Moant  jGgaleua,  now  Gtranio  or  Agio  Elia.  {Stra- 
ha,  Tbia  city  waa  regarded  by  many  aa  the 

capital  of  Neetor's  donunkuu,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
was  celabrate4  for  the  brilliint  aaoeaaasB  oblaiMd 
than  by  the  AtbniiaiH  id  tb*  Peloponneiian  war.  It 
ia  tMceaaary,  however,  to  diatinguiah  between  the  an- 
cient city  of  Pyloa,  and  the  foitieea  which  the  Athe- 
nian troope  under  Demoathenea  erected  on  the  >pot 
termed  Ooryphaaium  by  the  Lacedcmoniana.  (TAu- 
cyi..  A,  3.)  Strabo  afl^ma.  that  when  Ute  town  of  Py- 
loa waa  deatnwed,  part  of  the  inhabitatiti  mind  to 
CoryphsaiDia;  bat  I^Daaniu  make*  do  diatinetion  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  town,  simply  stating  that  Py* 
lot,  Ibanded  by  Pylua,  son  Cleaon,  was  situated  on 
the  promontory  of  Corypbasitim.  To  Pylua  he  has 
also  attributed  the  foundation  of  Pyloa  in  Elis,  whith- 
er that  chief  retired  on  hia  expulsion  from  Meseenia 
by  Neleua  and  the  Theaaalian  Pelasgt.  He  adda,  that 
a  temple  of  Minem  Coryphaaia  waa  to  be  aeeo  near 
the  town,  aa  wall  as  the  twuee  of  Nestor,  wboaa  mon- 
ument ma  likewise  to  be  seen  there.  Strabo,  on  the 
contrary,  has  been  akcoosiderable  pains  to  prove  that 
the  Pylos  of  Homer  waa  not  in  Meseenia,  but  in  Tri- 
phylia.  From  Homer's  deacription,  be  observes,  it  is 
evident  that  NeatoPa  dominions  were  traversed  by  Uie 
AlpbeuB ;  and,  from  bia  accoant  of  Telenacbua'  voy- 
ue  when  tetumiog  to  Ithaea,  it  ia  also  cloarUtal  the 
rj\M  of  the  Odyasey  could  neithar  be  thp  Messenian 
nor  Elean  city  ;  since  the  son  of  Ulyssea  is  made  to 
pass  Cruni,  Chalets,  Pfaea,  and  the  coast  of  Elis,  which 
he  could  not  have  done  if  be  had  set  out  from  the  last- 
mentioned  place  ;  if  from  the  former,  the  navigation 
m>nld  have  been  much  longer  than  from  the  deacrip- 
tion we  are  led  to  auppoae,  ainet  we  moat  reckon  400 

tadia  from  the  Meseenian  to  the  Triphylian  Pyloa 
■rtily,  besides  which,  we  may  preanme,  the  poet  would 
in  that  ease  have  named  the  Neda,  the  Acidon^  and 
the  intervening  rivers  and  places.  Again,  from  Nes- 
tor'a  account  of  his  battle  with  the  Epeans,  he  must 
have  been  separated  from  that  people  by  the  Alpbens, 
a  statement  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  po- 
Mtion  of  the  Elean  Pyloa.  If,  on  the  other  band,  We 
wppose  him  to  allndw  to  the  Meesenian  city,  it  will 
appear  very  improb^le  that  Nestor  should  make  an 
incuraion  mto  the  country  of  the  Epei,  and  return 
ftom  thence  with  a  vaat  quantity  of  cattle,  which  he 
had  to  convey  socb  a  distance.  Hia  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  as  far  aa  Bupraaiom  and  the  Olenian  lock,  after 
thdr  defeat,  ia  equally  incompatible  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  marched  from  Moaeenia.  In  fact,  it  ia 
not  easy  to  anderatand  how  there  could  have  been 
any  communication  between  the  Epeane  and  the  sub- 
jects of  N^tor,  if  they  had  been  so  far  removed  from 
•ach  other.  But  aa  all  the  circomstancea  mentioned 
bf  Homer  agree  aatisfoctorily  with  the  situation  of  the 
Trii^ylian  city,  we  are  necesaarily  induced  to  ragatd 
It  aa  UB  Pyloa  of  Neator.  Such  aro  the  chief  a^- 
■Mot*  adduced  ^  Strabo. — According  to  ThncvJioee, 
tte  MetaonUn  Pyloa  had  two  wtrancea,  one  on  each 
aide  of  die  island  of  Spbaeterts,  ont  of  unequal 
breadth ;  thu  narrowest  wing  capable  of  admitting 
only  two  vessels  abreast.  The  harbour  itaelf  muat 
have  been  ver/.capBeioue  for  two  such  considerable 
fleets  aa  thoae  et  Athena  and  Spaita  to  engage  within 
h.  TheaBchancterli^caaoffiGientlyindiMta  the  port 
ar  bay  of  Naeanmo  as  the  ecene  of  thoae  moet  mtar- 
■•tiiw  ovenUof  the  Faloponnestan  war  which  an  da- 
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uiled  ib  the  foorth  book  of  Thueydidee.  A  ipatnii 
med  Pi^a,  and  laid  down  ia  Lapie'a  map  as  nodyia 
the  cenlre  of  the  bay,  probably'  anaweis  to  the  anciaM 
Pyloa.    (Cronur'x  Ane.  Greece,  vd.  8,  p.  13S,  Mff.) 

PtramIdis,  famous  moBUiBeiiU  of  Egrat,  of  oNsa* 
ivo  maaooij,  which,  fiooa  a  aqaaie  baaa^  naa  diau^ 
ing  10  a  pohd  or  vartez  wmd  viowod  fiva  bslew.— 
The  pyramida  commnice  immedtaiely  aooth  of  Ctm, 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile,  and  extend  ia  m 
uninterrupted  range  for  many  miles  io  a  aooAcd;  di- 
rection parallel  with  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  w- 
pendicular  height  of  the  fiiat,  which  ia  aacribea  ta 
Cbeopa.  is  4M  feet  9  inches,  that  ia,  43  ieat  9  iaeka 
higher  than  St.  Peter^  at  Rmne,  and  136  feat  9  iacb- 
es  higher  than  St.  Paal'a  in  London.  The  lei^  of 
the  ftniner  base  waa  764  feet,  lliat  of  iba  present  baw 
is  746  feet.  (Vyae,  Opemiom  «/  iJm  Pynmiii  ^ 
Gixeh,  vol.  8,  p.  109.)  Hm  fcrfkiwiag  are  the  diaea- 
sions  of  the  second  pyramid  :  the  base,  684  feet ;  tin 
cmtnl  line  down  the  front  from  the  apaz  to  the  base, 
S68  ;  the  perpendicular,  366 ;  coating  from  the  Ic 
where  it  ends,  140.  These  dimensione,  beiiig  comd- 
erably  greater  than  those  asuslly  asaigDed  even  lo  ih» 
first  or  laigeat  pyramid,  are  to  be  aecotmted  br  b*- 
their  being  taken  (by  Belzoni)  from  the  base  «  clear* 
ed  from  aand  and  rubbiah,  while  the  BMaaoremeBU  of 
the  fiiat  pyramid  given  by  othera  only  applied  to  it  as 
meaaureo  from  the  level  of  the  sorrooa^Bg  sand.— 
The  anliqnity  of  these  Maetiona,  and  the  porpaas  fcc 
which  they  were  liwmed,  have  fnmislied  matter  far 
much  ingenioua  conjecture  and  dispute  in  the  absence 
of  certain  information.  It  has  been  auppoeed  that 
they  were  intended  for  acientific  pnrpooes,  sock  ai 
that  of  estaUishing  the  proper  length  of  the  cufait,  oi 
which  they  contain,  in  breadth  and  a  certaic 

number  of  multiples.    Tfa^  were,  at  aU  ovanls,  co» 
atmctad  on  acientific  principlea,  and  give  avidmee  af 
a  certain  progreee  in  aetnmomy ;  m  tbes  sides  an 
accurately  adapted  to  the  fbor  cardinal  pointa.  Whsth- 
er  they  ware  applied  lo  aepukhral  ooei^  tad  intended 
aa  aepnlchral  monotnents,  has  been  doubled;  bat  the 
doubta  have  in  a  great  mearare  been  disprflBd  lif  the 
recent  diaeoveriea  nude  inr  meaaa  of  hbariooa  cxca> 
vationa.  The  drifUng  aand  had,  in  ibacomaaof  age^ 
collected  around  their  baae  to  a  consiAeiaUe  h^ht, 
and  had  raised  the  general  surface  of  the  coatty 
above  the  level  which  it  posseaeed  when  they  were 
constructed.   The  entrance  to  the  cbambcra  Ind  slso 
been,  in  the  finishing,  shut  up  wilk  laim  atonea,  uA 
built  round  ao  aa  to  be  unifinm  with  me  reat  of  the 
exterior.   The  largeat,  called  die  Pyranid  of  (Swopsh 
had  been  opened,  and  some  ehambera  diaeovexad  n  it, 
but  not  ao  low  as  the  baae,  till  Mr.  Danaon,  BrltiA 
consul  at  Algiers,  explored  it  in  1763,  wfaeo  accom- 
panying Mr.  Wortley  Montague  to  Egypt.    Ha  dii- 
covered  a  room  before  unknowo,  and  descended  the 
three  successive  wella  to  a  depth  of  165  feet.  Cap- 
tain Caviglia,  master  of  a  merchant-veaael,  aA«iwai4 
punmed  the  principal  oblique  paaaage  900  foot  foi^r 
down  than  any  fiMmer  explwer,  ud  fisund  it  etae 
mnnicate  with  the  bottom  of  the  well.   IVm  chcw»> 
stance  creating  a  circulation  of  air,  be  proceeded  S6 
feet  farther,  aM  found  a  qMcioua  room  66  fe«t  by  ST, 
but  of  unequal  height,  under  tiie  centre  of  ^  m- 
amid.  soppMcd  by  Mr.  Salt  to  have  bc«i  the  phoo 
for  containiDg  tha  tieem  or  aaRoptegni^  thm^  mm 
none  ie  found  in  it.   Utt  lOon  ia  SO  Am*  above 
level  of  the  Nile.   The  vppvt  cbatLOir,  36}  feat  bf 
17i,  and  18^  high,  still  eontaiBa  a  awcofihagMa. — 
Three  chambers,  ni^ito  undiacovered,  wore  eapooeA 
and  opened,  in  1836-7,  by  Coloofrl  Vyae.    Hia  lo^ 
est,  measuring  88  feet  1  inch,  by  17  feet  1  ineb,  b» 
been  denommatad  by  lum  the  "  Wellington  Cimm- 
ber;"  tha  aaeond  (88  fort  •  inchea,  by  18  foot  S  ieA. 
aa)  he  named  "Naleon'b;**  and  ^  IbU  (37  fert  4 
inebei,  by  Ifl  foot  4  inchea)  baa  biai  eaUad 
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Lady  Arbuthnot,  who  waa  pteaent  at  tha  tine  of  tba 
liscoveiY.  Thesn  chambftta  vary  u  to  hoight,  and 
tin  blocks  of  granite  which  form  the  eeUing  of  the  one 
below  eerve  aa  the  pcTement  of  the  one  abov4  it 
According  to  Colonel  Vtm*  tbaee  three  chambers  were 
chiefly  intended  aa  Toioa  in  that  portion  of  Uie  pyra- 
mid above  what  it  termed  the  "king's  chamber"  (the 
iniJy  one  that  appears  to  hare  had  any  deatinttioo), 
and  iher^y  to  loasen  the  auperincumbent  maas.  (Con- 
nlt  the  costly  and  elaborate  work  of  Colonel  Vyae, 
"  Operatiotu  carried  on  at  the  PyrwmAt  of  Giseh  in 
1637,"  Ac.,  London,  1840,  S  toU.  to— vol.  1,  p.  805, 
S85,  256.)~In  the  eoorae  of  Uw  ymk  jiiat  alluded  to 
(Tol.  S,  p.  lOS),  Colonel  Vyse  has  some  remarks  on  the 
question  whether  the  pyramids  were  cenoected  in  any 
way  with  astronomical  purposes.  It  seems  thai,  in  six 
pyramids  which  have  been  opened,  the  principal  pas- 
sage preserves  the  same  inclination  of  26°  to  the  ho- 
riion,  being  directed  to  tlie  polar  star.  "  Aa  it  had 
bTCD  supposed,"  remaik*  the  oriond,  "  that  the  in- 
clined passagea  were  intended  for  utnmomieal  pur- 
poses, I  mentioned  the  eircnmstancp  to  Sir  John  Her- 
•cfael,  who,  with  the  atmost  kindness,  entered  into  fa- 
rious  catculstions  to  ascertain  the  fact.  I  also  in- 
Ibrmed  Sir  John  of  the  allusion  in  the  '  Quarterly  Re- 
view* to  Mr.  Caviglia's  remarks  respecting  the  polar 
star,  and  likewise  of  its  having  been  seen  by  Cspuins 
Irby  and  Maiwlcs  from  the  inclined  passage  m  the 
Great  Pyramid,  at  the  period  of  iu  calminatfnff,  on 
the  night  of  the  2l8t  of  March,  1817.  It  would  ap- 
(tear  from  the  remarks  of  Sir  John,  which  here  follow, 
that  the  direction  of  the  pasaase  was  determined  by 
tlie  atar  which  waa  polar  at  the  time  that  the  pyramid 
was  constructed,  and  that  the  exact  aspect  of  the 
building  was  regulated  by  it ;  bot  it  could  not  have 
bean  used  for  celestial  tmertation.  The  coincidence 
9f  the  relative  position  of  a  Dneonit  is  at  all  events 
very  remarkable." 

I    Sir  John  HerttJuTs  Obtervatiom  on  ihe  Enirance 
Paatagct  in  the  Pyratnidi  of  Gizth. 

"  Four  thousand  years  ago,  the  present  polar  star,  a 
VintB  MinoriM,  eooM  by  no  poaeibility  have  been  seen 
at  any  time  in  the  tweot^*foiir  hoars  through  the  gal- 
lery in  the  Great  Pyramid,  on  accomit  of  the  precea- 
sion  of  the  Eqninoxes,  which  at  thatiime  woold  have 
displaced  every  atar  in  the  heavens,  from  its  then  ap- 
parent position  on  the  sphere,  by  no  leas  a  quantity  than 
55°  45'  of  longitude,  and  would  have  changed  all  the 
relations  of  the  constellations  to  the  diurnal  sphere. 
The  supposed  date  of  the  pyramid,  21S3  years  B.C., 
added  to  our  preeent  date,  1839,  form  3902  years  (say 
4000),  and  tM  effitct  of  the  precesuon  on  the  longi- 
tudes of  the  stars  in  that  interval  having  been  to  in- 
crease them  all  by  the  above-named  quantity,  it  will 
follow  that  the  pole  of  the  heavens,  at  the  erection  of 
the  pyramid,  must  have  stood  very  near  to  the  star  a 
Draeonu,  that  is,  2"  61'  15"  from  it  to  the  westward, 
u  vre  should  now  call  it ;  a  Dracoiu*  was  therefore, 
U  that  time,  the  polar  star ;  and  aa  it  is  eompaiattvely 
ioMffnificant,  and  only  of  Uie  third  magnitude,  if  ao 
maCD,  it  can  scarcely  be  auf^waed  that  it  could  have 
been  seen  in  the  daytime  even  in  the  climate  of  Gizeh, 
or  even  from  so  dark  a  lecesa  as  the  inclined  entrance 
nt  the  Great  Pyramid.  A  latitude,  however,  of  30^, 
md  a  polar  distance  of  the  star  in  question  of  1°  01' 
\Bf,  would  bring  it,  at  its  lower  culmination,  to  an  al> 
Uiude  of  S7°  91,  and  therefore  it  would  have  been  di- 
lectly  in  view  of  an  observer  stationed  in  the  descend- 
ing passage,  the  opening  of  which,  as  seen  from  a 
pomt  sixty-three  leet  within,  would,  by  calculation, 
fubtsnd  an  angle  of  7°  7' ;  and  even  from  the  hot- 
torn,  near  the  sepulchral  chamber,  would  atill  appear 
of  at  leaat  3°  in  breadth.  In  short,  speaking  aa  in  oi* 
dinaiy  parlance,  the  passage  may  bo  said  to  have  bem 
direclly  pointed  nt  a  Dn^mt,  $1  its  infcrior  eolmina* 


tion,  at  which  nHunenv  its  altitude  above  the  bonioo 
of  Gixeh  (lat.  30)  woald  have  been  37°  9'— refraction 
bdng  neglected  as  too  trifling  (about  3')  to  affect  the 
qoestion.  The  weaent  polar  star,  a  Ur»a  Minority 
was -at  this  epoch  33°  more  oi  leas  in  arc  from  the 
then  pole  of  the  heavena,  and,  of  course,  at  iu  lower 
culmination,  it  was  only  7"  above  the  horison  c( 
Gix^"   (FyM,  Ofnauma,  du;.,  vol.  3,  p.  107,  Mf.) 

3.  OperaiionM  of  Bdxoni. 

Belzoni,  after  some  acute  observations  on  the  ap- 
pearan^ea  connected  with  the  second  pyramid,  or  that 
of  Chnfareoea,  snceeeded  in  opening  it.  The  etonea 
which  had  eonstitnled  the  coating  (by  which  tbo  aitfea 
of  most  of  the  pynmids,  which  now  rise  in  atMie,  had 
been  fonned  into  [riaiu  and  smooth  surlaces)  my  in  a 
state  of  compact  and  ponderous  rubbish,  presenting  a 
ibnradabia  obstruction;  but  somewhat  looser  in  tiie 
centre  of  tbo  fwott  showing  traces  of  <^>erations  for  ex- 
ploring it  in  an  ^  poaterior  to  the  erection.  Chi  the 
east  aide  of  the  pyramid  be  discovered  the  fonn^ioa 
of  a  large  temple,  connected  with  a  portico  appearing 
above  ground,  which  had  induced  him  to  explore  that 
part.  Between  this  and  the  pyramid,  from  which  it 
was  fifty  feet  distant,  a  way  was  cleared  through  rub> 
biah  forty  feet  in  height,  and  a  pavement  was  found  at 
the  bottom,  which  is  supposed  to  extend  quite  round 
the  pyramid ;  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  en- 
tnuce.  On  the  north  aide,  notwithstanding  the  same 
general  appearance  presented  itself  after  Uie  mbbieh 
was  cleared  away,  one  of  the  atones,  though  nicely 
adapted  to  ita  place,  was  observed  to  be  loose ;  and 
when  it  waa  removed,  a  htrilow  paassge  was  found,  ev- 
idently forced  by  some  former  enterprising  explorer, 
and  rendered  dangerous  by  the  rubbish  which  fell  from 
the  roof ;  it  was  uienfore  abandoned.  Reasonins  In 
analogy  from  the  entrance  of  the  first  pyramid,  wbiefa 
ia  to  the  east  of  the  centre  on  the  north  side,  he  es- 
plored  in  that  situation,  and  fonnd,  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
feet,  the  true  entrance.  After  incredible  perseverance 
and  labour,  he  found  nnmerous  passages,  all  cut  out  oi 
the  solid  rock,  a)id  a  diamber  finty-aix  feet  three  inchee 
by  sixteen  feet  three  inches,  and  twenty-thiao  feet  afr 
inches  high.  It  contained  a  sarcophagus  in  a  cffimer, 
sorronnded  by  large  blocks  of  granite.  When  opened) 
after  great  labour,  tbia  was  lound  to  contain  doms^ 
which  mouldered  down  when  touched,  and,  from  sp^i- 
mens  afterward  examined,  turned  out  to  be  the  Imea 
of  an  ox.  Human  bonea  were  alao  found  in  the  same 
place.  An  Arabic  inscription,  made  with  cfaarooal, 
was  on  tho  wall,  signilying  that  "  the  place  had  been  . 
opened  by  Mohammed  Ahmed,  laplcide,  attended  br 
the  maater  Othman,  and  the  king  Alij  Mohammed," 
supposed  to  be  the  Ottoman  emperor,  Mohammed  I., 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  It  was  ob- 
aerved  that  the  rock  surrounding  the  pyramids,  on  (be 
north  and  west  aides,  waa  on  a  level  with  the  npper 
part  of  the  chamber.  It  ia  evidently  cut  away  all 
around,  and  the  stones  taken  from  it  were  moat jnoh- 
ably  applied  to  the  erection  of  the  pyramid.  Thei* 
are  many  places  in  the  neisfahonrbood  where  the  rock 
has  been  evidently  quarried,  so  that  there  is  no  found* 
ation  for  the  opinion  formerly  common,  and  given  by 
Herodotus,  that  the  atones  had  been  brought  From  t!w 
east  side  of  the  Nile,  sriiich  ia  only  [Hwable  aa  ap- 
f\M  to  the  granite  brought  from  Bjmb.  The  open- 
tiona  of  Bdsini  have  thrown  tight  on  the  mannet  in 
which  the  pyramids  were  constructed,  aa  welt  aa  the 
purposes  for  which  they  wera  intended.  That  they 
were  meant  for  sepulchres  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt. 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  hicroglypbical  inscriptions  are 
found  in  or  about  the  pyramids  as  in  the  other  tombs  ; 
a  circumstance  which  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  peri- 
od of  their  constniction  to  have  beoi  prior  to  tba  i» 
vntioo  of  that  mode  of  writing,  tboo^  aome  thiiik 
that  the  variatitm  may  be  acconnled  for  by  a  diflbmw* 
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In  tho  QMgM  of  difiersnt  pbeet  rod  wo*.  Belsoni, 
howerer,  uys  thit  he  found  •ome  bioiogiypbies  on  one 
of  tfaa  blocka  forming  s  miusoleam  to  tM  west  of  the 
first  pynmid.  The  hrst  pyramid  eeemt  never  to  have 
been  coated,  aa  there  ia  not  the  lightest  mark  of  any 
eOTerins.  Tbe  aecotid  oynmid  ihowed  tbat  the  coat- 
ing bad  BeeD  ueciited  from  th«  saininit  downward,  sa 
Kippaared  tbat  it  bid  not,  in  Udi  uutanee,  been  finish- 
ed to  tbe  bottom. 

8.  Who  utn  tk§  laiounrt  a^tojfed  om  Ae  PjfrMr 
mUmI 

A  very  curioaa  inqniry  now  remains  as  to  tbo  la- 
bonreta  ernphned  in  erecting  theae  atopendous  strae- 
tona,  and  the  following  ren<rfca  on  this  subject,  though 
they  may  not  b«  acceaed  to  in  their  fell  extent,  will 
jet,  it  is  conceived,  not  prove  unacceptable.  They 
are  from  Calmet's  Dictimmry  (vol.  8,  p.  S17,  Meq.). 
On  the  supposition  that  they  were  native  I^ptians, 
Voltaire  baa  founded  an  argament  in  proof  oi  m  sla- 
very of  that  people ;  but  tut  they  were  really  nativea 
ia  a  point  which  admtta  of  considerable  doubt.  Tbe 
luiifonn  practice  of  the  ancient  Oriental  nations  seema 
to  have' been,  to  employ  capUve  foreigners  in  erecting 
laborious  and  painful  worka,  and  Diodorus  (I,  S)  »- 
fmasly  asserts  thia  of  the  Egyptian  Sesoatris.  Is  it 
unprobable  to  sufqKne  that  one  at  Imat,  if  not  all,  of 
ihe  stnictores  in  queation,  were  the  work  of  the  /rrW- 
itet  t  Bondage  ia  expressly  attriboted  to  tfaem  in  the 
aacied  writings ;  and  that  the  laraeUtes  did  not  mAt 
brick  only,  but  performed  otber  labours,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  Exoiua,  9,  8,  10.  Moaea  took  "aabes  of 
tbe  fumaee"  no  doubt  that  which  was  tendered  him 
hr  his  people.  So  Ptalm  81,  6,  "I  removed  his 
shoulder  from  the  bttrdm,  and  hia  bands  were  deliv- 
ned  Inm  the  nwrter-tetisl,"  not  folt,  as  in  our 
tniislation ;  and  with  thia  rendering  agree  the  Septu- 
agint,  Vulgate,  Symmachos,  and  others.  Addea  to 
this,  we  have  the  posiine  tetHmony  of  JotejAu*  that 
tbe  brttdita  wen  employed  on  the  Pyranndt.  The 
space  of  time  allotted  fw  the  erection  of  these  im- 
mense maaaes  coincides  with  what  is  tisnally  assigned 
to  the  slavery  of  tbe  Israelites.  Israel  is  understood 
10  have  been  in  Egypt  S15  years,  of  which  Josej^ 
ruled  seventy  yeara;  nor  waa  it  till  long  after  bis 
death  that  a  ''  new  king  arose  who  knew  not  Jompb." 
If  we  allow  about  forty  years  for  the  extent  of  the 
generation  which  aueceeded  Joseph,  added  to  his 
aeventy,  there  remain  about  10ft  years  to  tbe  Ezo- 
dns.  According  to  Herodotus  {%,  184,  Mfq.),  Egypt, 
tmtil  the  reign  of  Rhampsioitos,  was  remarkable  for 
its  abundance  and  excellent  laws.  Cheops,  who  suc- 
ceeded this  prince,  degenerated  into  extreme  profli- 
gacy of  conduct.  He  barred  the  avenues  of  every 
temple,  and  forbade  the  Esyptiana  from  offering  aac- 
rificea.  He  next  proceeded  to  make  tliem  labour  ser- 
vilely for  himself  by  building  the  first  pyramid.  Che- 
aps reigned  fifiy  years.  His  brother  Cbephrenes  euo- 
ceeded,  and  adopted  a  amilar  course ;  be  reigned  fifty- 
■tx  years.  Thus,  for  the  space  of  106  years,  were  the 
Egvptiana  exposed  to  every  species  of  oppression  and 
calamity ;  not  having,  during  all  thia  period,  permis- 
aion  even  to  worship  in  their  temples.  The  Egyp- 
tians had  so  strong  an  aversion  to  the  memory  of 
these  two  monarch  that  they  would  never  mention 
dieir  namea,  but  always  attributed  their  pyramids  to 
on*  PUlitia,  a  shepkerd  who  kept  Am  erne  in  tkote 
parU.  We  have  here  very  plaia  traces  of  a  govern- 
ment by  a  foreign  family ;  and  of  a  worahip  contrary 
to  that  which  hu  been  previously  eetabliahed  in  Egypt, 
as  appears  in  the  prohibition  of  sacrifices.  In  its  con- 
timiance,  moreover,  of  106  JMrs,  it  coincides  with  tbe 
hond^  of  the  lanuBlitee.  There  appean  to  ha  some- 
tbing  rojsteriooa  eoneealed  imder  tlie  name  and  men* 
lioD  of  lAe  tkepkerd  PkOiliM.  It  ia  dear  that  tbe 
Emtiana  did  not  call  the  kinei,  by  arhose  erdera  tbo 
IIM 


pnamida  were  bnih,  by  this  name  in  the  heariv  cC 
Herodotoa,  since  Uiey  refnred  tbem  to  their kiipCha- 
opa  and  Gbephrenea.  It  woold  seem,  moreover, 
the  shcf^erd  Hiilitia  had  formerly,  and  at  other  tnna 
customarily  fed  his  esttle  elsewhere.  The  (ohniag, 
tfaen,  may  be  regarded  as  the  arening  of  dw  pasMp 
in  question :  they  attriboted  the  kbonr  of  coiist>-iet«| 
the  pyramid  i  to  a  ^epherd  who  came  fren  Py■Nii^ 
but  who,  at  that  time,  fed  hia  eetile  in  tbe  laad 
Effvpt ;  implying  Unt  they  mora  readily  told  tbt  tp- 
p^aiion  of  toe  workman  (the  son  of  Israsl,  lit^tf- 
Herd,  Gen.,  47,  6)  employed  in  the  bniUmg.  iliaB  of 
the  Ui^  by  whoee  cMBmanda  they  wan  baUt.  An 
aeem  to  have  pwraoed  the  seme  eoorse  in  tbe  dijrs  a 
Diodoma,  who  remarks  (1,  S),  ■■  Tbey  admit  that  Umt 
worka  are  superior  to  at)  which  are  seen  in  Egypt,  dM 
only  by  the  idunensity  of  their  maea  and  by  ibnr  ]n 
digioue  cost,  but  still  more  by  tbe  beauty  of  ibw 
construction ;  end  the  workmen,  who  luve  ratdcnd 
them  so  perfect,  are  nuek  more  eelimMe  tim  lb 
khtfa  WM  paid  tkeir  eoet ;  for  the  former  have  baitliy 

E'vfli  a  proof  of  tbeir  gcniua  and  skHI,  wheiess  ila 
ngs  eontribated  only  the  riches  telk  then  by  tbeir  » 
cestors,  or  extorted  from  tbeir  subjects.  Tbey  asy 
tike  first  was  erected  by  Amueue ;  the  secood  bjAm- 
moeit;  die  third  by  /fuiroit."  In  tbe  coanon  Greek 
text  we  read  'Aftam^  for  the  second  Dame,  bet  tbe 
beat  eritiea  decide  in  favour  of  'A/i/uMit.  If  we  mdca 
a  digfat  change  also  io  the  first  naota,  and,  Hteaief 
Armisna  ('ki^Uto(),  read  Anmrnna  t^kpofutet),  d» 
result  will  be  a  carious  one.  On  coamaiing  tbe 
names  a  MaoMie  and  m  ilron  writb  the  Hebrew  ia 
ecription  of  Moaea  an8  Aaron^  we  find  that  tbe  ptopet 
af^llation  ia  the  same,  as  near  as  proannciation  by 
nativeaofdifrerentcountiieacoakl  bring  it:  aJfiNuii, 
or  Ac  Moiuii,  ia  Ak  JfenwA  in  Hebrew ;  and  m  An^ 
or  Ain  Arm,  is  written  An  Amm,  which  vtttiiatjt 
when  two  vowels  came  together,  tnt/k  a  consaiaH  k^ 
tween  them,  being  sptAen  as  if  written  Am  Jra 
Thia  testimony,  therefore,  agrees  with  tbe  snppontkia 
that  the  Israelites  were  employed  on  tbe  pyiamids; 
firat  under  the  appellation  of  Uie  i^rrie*  at  Armmttm 
(the  very  title  given  to  Jacob,  DetU.,  St,  ft,  *Au  Art- 
miu  nmdy  to  periab,"  dec.),  and  aftenrnd  eader  Aa 
namea  of  tbe  two  moat  ftmona  leaden  ef  that  mtiatb 
MeeeMUdAavf-   {CiUmee*  Dtainmy^Lt.) 

4.  Vorioiia  etymologiee  of  the  wend  FynmU 

Some  derive  tbe  name  Pyramid  (/^chus,  Tlepe 
fdf)  from  nupici  "vktat,"  on  the  aopponttoa  that 
they  were  meant  for  granaries/    (Stepk.  Bys.,s.  t. 
— Etymol.  Mag..,  t.  e.)    It  Is  surprising  tbat  tbia  diy 
derivation  should  have  been  apfvoved  of  by  Tossioa. 
Another  class  of  otymologiits  deduce  tbe  term  (row 
the  Greek  word        "fire,"  in  allosion  to  tbe  ftsme- 
shaped  appearance  of  the  atractore,  as  it  tapers  te  a 
point.     (Btymol.  Mag.,  >.  e. — Syllmrg.,  mA  he. — 
Sckid.  ad  Horat.,  Od.,  3,  30,  S.—Amm.  MmrtA.,  33. 
15.)    Theae  and  other  derivations  proceed  opoa  the 
supposition  Aat  tbe  word  pyramid  is  of  Gr«^  origin, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous.  (JeUea- 
tki,  Foe.  £gypt.  —  Optuc^  vol.  1,  p.  2X1.)  Soae, 
taking  the  passage  of  Pliny  for  tlwir  guide,  where  l« 
explains  the  term  iMiteut  \iy  **  raiSu  5slaa,^  asd. 
regarding  tbe  obeliak  aa  a  vaeica  of  pjnni^  tMac* 
tbe  latter  word  from  tbe  Cootie  iVn-ew-c,  avhxh 
they  make  to  signify  "  a,  ray  of  the  nm.**  (JaUiMuhk 
p.  232  )    Wilkins  thinks  that  pymiis  eooce  from  tte 
Coptic  Poura  miti,  equivalent  to  "regit  gmmermtio,' 
tbe  pyramids  being  eo  called,  according  to  him.  Ne- 
cauee  thw  aerved  aa  places  of  aepoUoie  far  lines  at 
kinga.   JaUondti,  bowevw,  weQ  observaa,  tisai  Awe 
(or  Foitre)  inai  can  sunifr  nothmg  ebe  bvt  '^ie 
acendti  from  tang*.*'   FlMHy,  De  SSey,  the  la»m  ew 
nent  Oriental  scholar  of  Fraaoe,  faveers  as  wiah  ih 
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t^low'tig.  H«  mskea  tc,  in  the  word  IIvfM^.  a  inere 
Gnak  tenniiMtion.  lit  ia  then  the  Egyptian  article, 
for  wbich  the  Qreeka  wrote  IIv,  in  thetr  wish  lo  de- 
duce the  term  from  nep,  **fire."  The  syllable  pofi  be 
refers  to  the  root  r«fii,  which,  according  lo  him,  had 
ia  the  Egyptian  tongue  the  mstning  of  separating,  or 
eettinff  anything  apaK  from  common  aec.  llvpa/ii(, 
tlwreiore,  will  denote  a  Mertd  place  or  edifice,  set 
■put  for  aome  religioua  purpose.  (De  jSoqr,  Obter- 
ntiomi  SMT  Porigine  du  nom  dawU  par  let  Orccc  et 
let  Arabea  aux  Pyratnida  d'MgypU. — T»  WaUr,  mi 
JtiUmak.,  Voc.  Mgypt.,  p.  234.) 

PrRiKU^  I.  a  youth  of  Babylon-.  ( Vid.  Thiabe.) 
—II.  A  river  of  Oilicia  Campeatria,  riaing  in  Moont 
Tume,  and  fiitlin^  into  the  Sinos  lesiAia.  It  is  now 
dw  (rct&om.  Tbie  river  fonwo  iu  mwj,  1»  t  de^ 
and  narrow  channel,  throvsfa  the  barrier  of  Taania ; 
and  BQcb  wsa  the  quantity  of  soil  which  it  earned  down, 
that  an  oracle  affirmed  that  one  day  it  wonid  reach 
the  sacred  isle  of  Cyprua.  {Strab.,  636.)  This,  how- 
ever, has  not  Ukoo  place  ;  but  a  remaritable  change 
his  occurred  with  tMpeet  to  the  course  of  this  river, 
whieb  now  &nds  its  way  into  the  sea,  twenty-three 
miles  mora  to  the  east,  in  the  Oulf  of  Scavideroon. 
{Or»ma*»  Ana.  Minor,  vol.  8,  p.  361.) 
Ptkenai,  a  well-known  lange  of  mountains,  separ- 
Qallia  from  Hispania.  The  name  was  com- 
soppooed  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  term 
ir^ jEr«, '  and  various  exj^anaiions  were  attempted 
to  tMB  given  of  this  etymology.  According  to  aome, 
these  mountains  had  once  been  devastated  by  fire,  an 
opinion  which  Posidonius  deemed  not  improbable. 
iDiod.  5, 35.— StroA.,  IA9.—Lueret.,&,  13,42.) 
Tba  true  derivation,  however,  is  evidently  the  Celtic 
Pyren  or  Pyrn,  "  a  high  mountain,"  and  from  this 
same  may  in  like  manner  be  deduced  the  name  of 
Ifouot  Brenner  in  the  Tyrol ;  that  of  Pyem,  in  upper 
Austria,  that  of  Ftmor,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  many  others. 
lAdcbmg,  Mitkradatett  vol.  3,  p.  67.)— The  range  of 
the  Pyrenees  is  about  294  miloa  in  length.  These 
mountains  are  steep,  difficult  of  access,  and  only  pass- 
able si  five  places :  Ist,  From  Languedoc  lo  Catalo- 
nia; 2d,  from  Cormingc  into  Aragon;  3d,  at  Tm- 
raffa;  4tb,  at  itfaya  and  Pomjwlitn*, in  Navarre ;  and 
thh,  at  Sebagliant,  in  Biscay,  which  ia  the  euiest  of 
all.    iPotyh.,  3,  34,  fcqq—MeU,  2,       Pfin.,  8, 8.) 

pYBOOTBLCs,  a  Celebrated  engraver  on  gems  in  the 
age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  had  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  engraVing  the  conqueror,  as  Lyaippus  was 
the  only  sculptor  who  was  permitted  to  mske  statues 
of  him.  Two  gems  carved  by  this  artist  aie  said  to  be 
extant  {Bratxi,  Memorie,  tab.  98,  99) ;  but  Winckel- 
mann  has,  by  many  powerful  arguments,  pioved  then 
to  be  spurious.    {Op.,  6,  1,  p.  107,  se^q.) 

Ptrrha,  I.  a  dauriiter  of  Epimetheus  and  Pandora, 
and  wife  of  Deucslion.  (.rid.  Deucalion.) — II.  A 
promontory  of  Thessaly,  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Sinos  Pagasffius,  and  a  ^rt  distance  below  Demetri- 
as.  It  is  now  Cape  AnkiHri. — III.  A  xoek,  with  an- 
other in  its  vicinity  named  Deocalion,  near  the  prom- 
oDtoiy  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  {Stra- 
hv,  436.) 

PvttHo,  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher,  a  native 
of  Elea.  In  his  youth  he  practised  the  art  of  paint- 
Kig ;  but,  either  through  disiaclination,  or  because  his 
Mind  aspired  to  higher  pursuits,  he  passed  over  from 
th*  school  of  painting  to  that  of  philosophy.  He  stud- 
ied and  admind  the  writings  of  Democritus,  and  had, 
as  his  first  piacepior,  Bryson,  the  smi  of  Stilpo,  a  dts- 
siple  of  Cbnomachus.  After  this  he  became  a  dieci- 
pla  of  Anaxarchus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Alex- 
ander, and  he  accompanied  his  master,  in  the  train  of 
Alexander,  into  Asia.  Here  be  conversed  with  the 
Brahmans  and  Gymttosc^sts,  imbibing  from  their 
doctrine  wbatarei  mufat  aoam  favrur^la  to  bis  natu- 
ral diq>ositton  lowaida  denbtinf      iiapositioa  which 


was  cherished  by  his  master,  who  had  formeriy  been  a 
disciple  of  a  sceptical  philosopher,  Meirodorua  of 
Chios.  Evety  advance  which  P^nrho  made  in  the 
study  of  philosophy  involving  him  m  fresK  uncertainty, 
he  left  the  school  of  the  Dogmatists  (so  those  philoso- 
phers were  called  who  professed  to  be  possessed  of  a 
certsin  knowledge),  and  established  a  new  school,  in 
which  he  taught  that  every  object  of  human  knowledga 
is  involved  in  uncertainty,  so  that  it  is  impossible  eva 
to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  truth.  (£>t(isf.  Laert^ 
58,  seqq.)  It  is  related  of  this  philosopher  that  b« 
acted  upon  his  own  principles,  and  carried  bia  scepti- 
cism to  so  ridiculous  an  extreme,  that  his  friends  were 
obliged  to  accompany  him  wherever  be  went,  that  ha 
might  not  be  run  over  by  carriages  or  fait  down  preci- 
pices. If  this  was  tme,  it  was  not  without  leation  that 
he  was  ranked  among  UHiae  whose  intellects  were  dis 
ttirbed  by  intense  stndy.  But,  if  we  pay  any  attention 
to  the  respect  with  which  he  is  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers,  or  give  any  credit  to  the  general  history  of  his 
life,  we  must  conclude  these  reports  to  bavo  been  cal- 
umnies invented  by  the  Dogmatists,  whom  he  op- 
posed. He  spent  a  ereat  part  of  his  life  in  solitude, 
and  always  preserved  a  settled  composure  of  counte- 
nance, undistnrbed  by  fear,  or  joy,  or  grief.  He  en- 
dured bodily  pain  with  great  fortitude,  and  in  the  midst 
of  dangers  discovered  no  signs  of  apprehension  In 
disputation  he  was  cdebrated  for  the  subtlety  of  his 
arguments  and  the  per^iicuity  of  his  language.  Epi- 
curus,  though-no  friend  to  scepticism,  was  an  admirer 
of  Pynho,  because  he  recommended  and  practised  that 
self-command  which  produces  undisturbed  tranquillity, 
the  great  end,  in  the  judgment  of  Epicurus,  of  all 
physical  and  moral  science.  So  highly  was  Pyrrho 
GBteemed  by  his  countrymen,  that  they  honoured  him 
'  with  the  office  of  chief  priest,  and,  out  of  respect  to 
him,  passed  a  decree,  by  which  all  philosophers  were 
indulged  with  immnnity  from  public  taxes.  He  was  • 
great  admirer  of  the  poets,  partieulariy  of  Homer,  and 
frequently  repeated  passages  from  his  poems.  Could 
auch  a  man  be  so  foolishly  enslaved  by  an  absurd  sys- 
tem as  to  need  a  guide  to  keep  him  out  of  danger  t 
Pyrrho  flourished  about  B.C,  340,  and  died  about  the 
ninetieth  year  of  his  see,  probably  about  B.C.  228. 
After  his  death,  the  Athenians  honoured  bis  memory 
widi  a  statue,  and  a  monument  to  bim  was  erected  in 
his  own  eoontry.  {Enfield,  History  of  Pkilotophy, 
vol.  I,  p.  482.) 

Ptrrrds,  I.  a  son  of  Achilles  and  Deidamia,  the 
daughter  of  King  Lycomedes,  who  received  this  name 
from  the  yelloumen  of  his  hsir.  He  was  also  called 
Nec^tolemus,  itetviMmor,  because  be  came  to  tbe 
Trojan  war  in  the  last  years  of  tbr  celebrated  siege  of 
the  capital  of  Troas.  He  was  jrought  up,  and  re- 
mained at  the  court  of  his  maternal  grandfather  until 
after  his  father's  death.  The  Greeks,  then,  sccording 
to  an  oracle,  which  had  declared  that  Troy  could  not 
be  taken  unless  one  of  the  descendants  of  .£acua  were 
among  the  beaiegers,  despatched  Ulyases  and  Phoenix 
to  Scyros  for  the  young  prince.  He  had  no  sooner  ar- 
rived before  Troy,  than,  having  paid  a  visit  to  the  tomb 
of  Achillea,  he  was  appointed  to  accompany  Ulysses  in 
his  expedition  to  Lemnos,  for  the  purpose  of  prevailing 
on  Philoctetes  to  repair  with  the  arrows  of  Hercules 
to  the  scene  of  action.  INirhos  greatly  signalixed 
himself  during  the  siege,  and  was  tbe  first,  accordbg 
to  some  accounts,  that  entered  the  wooden  horse.  He 
was  not  inferior  to  his  father  in  cruel  and  vindicrive 
feelings.  After  breaking  down  tbe  gates  of  Priam's 
palace,  he  pursued  the  unhappy  monarch  to  the  altai 
of  Jupiter,  and  there,  sccording  to  some  accounts,  be 
slaughtered  him  ;  while,  according  to  others,  he  drag- 
ged nim  by  the  hair  to  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  where  he 
sacrificed  nim  to  the  msnes  of  his  father.  Pynbus  is 
also  among  the  number  of  those  to  whom  tbe  precipi- 
latioa  of  lae  young  Asiyanax  from  the  summit  oi  a 
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townr  !■  tttribaud  *od  it  wsa  be  tbat  inuBoUttd 
Pviyiena  to  bim  r»tlier'i  ■had*.  In  the  diTuioa  of  Iba 
captirM  after  tha  terminatioo  of  tbt  wu*  Androioacb*, 
the  widow  of  Hoetor.  and  Helwnw,  ibn  biocbar  of  tho 
lUlar,  wen  iMigoed  to  Pynboe.  Aftn  mim  tinw 
had  alapaed,  be  gare  op  Andiomaebe  to  Heleniii,  and 
•oqgbt  and  obUinad  the  band  of  HernuoDe,  dan^fatar 
of  MeneUuB  and  Heleo ;  but  be  waa  alain  for  tbia  by 
Oieatn,B0Dof  AnmeinnoD.  {Eur^.,  Anirom.,  1344, 

So.—  Virg.,  Mn.,  3,  31S,  — fl^wc,  £swr«., 
a  £n.,  a.)— II.  A  king  of  Epirai,  doMMuded 
fioDi  Aclulles  on  tin  moUwr'i  aide.  Ho  wu  wrcd 
wbea  an  infant,  bj  the  fidelity  of  hit  MmnU,  from 
tbe  punuiu  of  tlM  enemiea  of  bit  fotbei,  wbo  bad  been 
baniabed  from  his  kingdom,  and  be  was  canied  to  tbe 
court  of  Glautias,  king  of  Illyricam,  who  educated  bim 
with  great  tendeiiwsB.  Casaander,  king  of  Macedo* 
nta,  wished  to  daapatch  bim ;  but  GlautlM  Dot  only 
refused  to  delivet  bun  up  into  tbe  hand*  of  bit  onemy, 
but  be  even  went  with  an  trmT,  and  placed  bim  on  tbe . 
Ihione  of  Epims,  tboi)^  onFy  twelve  T^en  of  age. 
About  five  yean  after,  ibe  abaence  of  Pyrrbas  lo  at- 
tei»J  the  nuptials  of  otto  of  the  daughters  of  Glautias 
raised  new  conmotiona.  Tbe  monarch  was  expelled 
from  bis  throne  by  Neoptolemus,  wbo  bad  osurped  it 
after  the  death  of  ^Eacidea ;  and  being  still  without 
naooieeai  he  eppliod  to  bis  ImrtbeMa-uw  DemeUiuB 
br  aaaiataoeo.  He  aeeomnuiied  Demetrius  at  tbe 
battle  of  Ipsus,  and  fought  there  with  dl  ibepradence 
and  intrepidity  of  an  eiperienced  gener^.  He  after- 
ward passed  into  Egypt,  where,  by  his  marriage  with 
Antisone,  the  daughter  of  Berenice,  be  aoon  obtaioed 
a  suraeient  Awce  to  attempt  tbe  lecovny  of  his  throne. 
Ho  wuencceeefnl  in  the  ondertiking;  but,  to  noHm 
■U  causes  of  quami,  ha  look  tbe  oaorpor  to  ahare  with 
bim  the  royalty,  and  some  lime  af^  be  put  bim  to 
death,  under  fweteoee  that  be  had  attempted  to  poison 
him.  In  the  subeeqoent  years  of  bis  reign  Pynhns 
cngsjied  in  the  quatrels  which  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  Macedonian  monarchy.  He  marched  against  Do- 
■etriue,  and  gare  the  Macedonian  atMiere  freab  proofs 
if  hia  valour  and  eethrit^.  By  disatmolstion  be  ingn- 
tiated  himself  in  tbe  minda  «  hie  enemy's  eubjecta , 
and  when  Demetrius  laboured  under  a  momentary  iU- 
oese,  Fyrrhus  made  an  attempt  upon  the  crown  of  Ma- 
cedonia, which,  if  not  then  successful,  soou  after  ren- 
dered bim  master  of  the  kingdom.  This  be  shared 
with  Ijysimacbas  for  seren  months,  till  the  jealousy  c»f 
tbe  Maeedoniaos  and  tbe  ambition  of  hia  colleague 
obliged  bim  to  retire.  Pyrthua  waa  meditating  new 
conquests,  when  tbe  Tarentines  invited  bim  to  luly 
to  assist  them  against  the  encroaching  power  of  Rome. 
He  gladly  accepted  the  invilatioo,  bnt  hia  passage 
iCTosa  the  Adriatic  piorod  nearly  fatal,  and  he  reached 
the  shores  of  luly  after  the  loss  of  the  greatest  part  of 
bis  troops  in  a  storm.  At  bis  entrance  into  Taien- 
tum,  B.C.  280,  hn  began  to  xefbrm  tbe  manners  of  the 
inbdntants,  and,  by  introducing  tbe  etriuMt  diaei[dioe 
among  their  troopa,  to  aceoatom  them  to  beer  fatigue 
and  lo  despise  dangers.  In  tbe  first  battle  which  be 
fought  with  the  Romana  he  obuioed  the  victory ;  but 
for  this  he  was  more  particularly  indebted  to  bis  ele- 
tdianta,  whose  bulk  and  uncommon  appearance  astou- 
labed  tbe  Romans,  and  terrified  theur  cavalry.  The 
Dtunbei  of  tbe  slain  wu  equal  on  both  aides,  and  tbe 
conqueror  aaid  that  anoUwr  such  victory  would  ruin 
him.  He  also  sent  Cineaa,  his  chief  minister,  to 
Rmne,  and,  though  victorious,  he  sued  for  peace. 
These  oBfers  of  peace  were  refused ;  and  when  Pmhus 
questioned  Cineaa  about  tbe  manners  and  the  coarae- 
tor  of  the  Romans,  the  eigscious  minister  replied  that 
their  senate  was  a  venenble  assembly  of  kioss,  and 
that  to  fight  asaiost  them  waa  lo  stuck  another  Hydra. 
A  second  battle  waa  aoon  after  tought  near  Aaeiilum, 
bat  the  slaughter  wai  eo  gnat,  and  the  valooi  eo  eon- 
■Mcuous  on  both  sidaa,  that  the  RomiBS  wai  ikubtn- 
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emles  redptocall^  claimed  tbe  victoiy  as  tW  omm. 
Pynfaos  stUI  contmned  tbe  wsr  in  favour  of  tbs  Tam^ 
tines,  when  be  was  invited  into  Sici^  by  the  inhnhi 
tants,  wbo  l^und  ndtr  the  yoke  ca  Cuthagu  and 
the  cruelty  of  their  own  petty  tyranta.    Hie  fboMaa 
for  novelty  aoon  determined  bin  to  quit  Italy.  Ha 
left  a  garrison  at  Tarentum,  and  crossad  over  la  St- 
eily,  where  be  obtained  two  victorice  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  took  many  of  their  towoa.    He  waa  for  a 
while  euocessfut,  and  formed  tbe  prajcct  oi  uvadiqg 
Africa ;  bat  bis  popularity  aoon  vaoMbad.    His  Hoops 
beeama  insolent,  and  be  behaved  with  hanghrineaa. 
and  showed  himsslf  oppaessive.  eo  tfast  hia  retnxB  to 
Italy  was  deemed  a  fortunate  event  for  all  Sicily.  He 
had  no  eoonei>  arrived  at  Tarentum  iban  be  renewed 
hostilities  with  tbe  Ronuns  with  great  acrimosiy  ;  but 
when  his  army  of  80,000  men  bad  bean  defeatod  by' 
30,000  of  tha  enmiy  under  CoriBa,  he  left  Italy  with 
precipiution,  B.C.  374,  aafasmed  of  tbe  entetprise,  and 
mortified  by  die  victoriea  which  had  been  obtained  over 
one  of  the  desccndsnu  of  Achilles.    In  Epims  be  b»- 
gan  to  repair  his  miliuty  character  by  attacking  Auti- 
gonns,  wbo  was  then  on  tbe  Macedonian  throne.  He 
gained  some  advantages  over  his  enemy,  and  was  at 
last  restored  to  tbe  throne  of  Macedonia.    He  after- 
ward marched  agaioet  SparU  at  tbe  leqaeet  of  Cleoqr- 
mua;  bat,  whan  all  his  vi«roaa«fimiiDQsw«einatf- 
fieiaat  to  take  tbe  c^Hid  of  Lftcoua,  be  ntired  to 
Aigos,  wh«e  the  trescheiy  of  Ariatena  inTiied  bia. 
Hie  Armves  desired  him  to  retire,  and  not  to  mtcrfen 
in  tbe  anairs  of  ibcir  rapablic,  which  were  confounded 
bjr  tbe  ambition  of  two  of  their  nobles.    He  complied 
with  their  vriahea;  but  in  the  nwht  he  marched  las 
ftMoas  into  the  town,  and  aught  hava  made  bim- 
aalf  mastar  of  the  place  had  be  not  retardad  hia  pnig* 
ress  by  entering  it  with  his  elephants.    Tbe  coaAm 
that  ensued  wss  obstinste  and  bloody ;  and  ibe  monaii^ 
to  fight  with  more  boldness,  and  to  encounter  dangan 
with  more  facility,  exchanged  his  dress.    He  waa  at 
tacked  by  one  of  dte  raemy ;  bat,  as  ha  was  goiiu  to 
run  bim  thraugh  in  hia  own  dafeooa^  the  notber  of  im 
Aigive,  wbo  saw  her  aon'a  danger  fium  iba  lop  of  a 
bouse,  thnw  down  a  tile,  and  bmngfat  J^rrbus  to  tha 
ground.    His  head  was  cut  off  and  earned  Ut  Ami- 
gonus,  wbo  gave  his  remains  a  magnificent  funeiai, 
and  present^  his  ashes  lo  his  aou  Helenoa,  37S  yearn 
before  tbe  Chriatian  era. — In  ponon  Pytdiua  waa  ath- 
letic and  commanding,  snd  bis  strength  and  power  of 
bearing  tbe  severest  fstwne  were  sAh  as  called  ^»tA 
the  admiration  of  all  mo  knew  him.   Tbe  torn  and 
character  of  his  mind  corresponded  wiUi  each  poiran 
of  body ;  and  he  seemed  to  be  formed  fat  war  as  modi 
by  his  spirit  of  enterprise  ai>d  resolution,  ae  by  bis  drill 
in  the  use  of  anna  and  the  power  of  etidaring  priva- 
tions,   Hia  patience  waa  not  merely  the  endurance  of 
physical  evila  ;  it  was  a  moral  quality  of  much  hi^^Mr 
value,  which  showed  that  ha  had  iMt  natnndly  an  ai^ 
iHtraiy  and  tytaunical  disposilioa ;  and  it  waa  adniia- 
Uy  axemi^ified  in  the  ealmneaa  with  which  he  bon  the 
reproofaof  Cineas.  and  tbe  pleaaan  be  toidc  in  listeninf 
to  the  rough  and  homely  trotha  nttcnd  by  Fabriciaa. 
Hia  admiration  of  the  Romana  arose  as  much  from 
his  veneration  for  their  pcotHty  as  from  ailirniahirrmt 
at  their  neolnlaneaa ;  and  tho^^  hiepolicT  aomeiiMa 
paitodi  of  tha  toitaont  cbaiactar  of  the  Gretk  and 
Aeiatie  courts,  in  action  he  waa  always  m^oaciiMMia. 
This  great  quality  showed  iuelf  even  in  his  drjneatie 
intercourse  with  his  friends,  and  checked  that  ut2<u 
and  quickness,  which,  witbont  it,  would  have  soade 
him  a  tyrant  aa  well  as  a  conqueror.    The  whola  of 
his  biston-  shows  that  he  wte  misled  by  pasatooa  bm 
suffieienUy  controlled,  bat  that  hia  Dndersundii^  vna 
powOTful,  quick,  and  acuta.   His  rapidity,  indaa^  ia 
{ffojecting  and  ezacuting^  borriad  him  into  an  nii  iiaa, 
uw  he  seldom  aUowad  bima^  time  uwub  fardeiib- 
entian  anil  jndgiaiiiit    hancait  waa  thatne  aui^  k 
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and  w  dcMire  tbeMieaatie  mnatkof  Aiitigontit,«b> 
romparad  him  to  a  gambler,  **  Wfao  makea  manj  good 
tbrowB,  but  naver  aeenaa  to  know  wbeo  he  baa  toe  beat 
of  lh»  oame.'*  {Pint.,  Vit.  PyTrK—Entychp.  Metro- 
fol.,  diT.  S,       1.  p.  6S7.> 

PrraasflBM,  «  eaMuatted  phikwopber  of  Samot. 
Great  UQcertaic^  exisU  aa  to  tbe  year  when  he  waa 
bom.  Some,  at,  for  example,  La  Nanxe  and  Freret, 
make  it  to  bare  been  the  brat  year  of  the  iSd  Olym- 
piad. Bentley  ii  in  favour  of  the  fourth  year  of  the 
aaroe  Olympiad,  Meiner  cootenda  for  tbe  aecood  of 
the  49ib,  Dodvrell  for  the  fourth  of  the  SSd.  Then  ia 
•  difierence  of  aixty-three  years  between  the  ezttemea 
of  tbeae  datea.  Some  aothon  aaaert  that  all  which 
can  be  atated  with  any  degree  of  certainty  ia,  that  aer- 
enty-live  or  eiabty-five  yeaia  of  Uie  life  of  Pythagoraa 
(for  even  the  duration  of  hia  life  ia  a  subject  of  cod- 
trovmy)  fall  within  the  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
yean  that  elapeed  between  A.O.  608  and  A.C.  466. 
Vieconti  gtvea  the  prefecanee  to  Enaalriiia,  who,  in 
fixmg  the  death  of  Pythagoraa  in  dta  4Mth  year  B.C., 
•zpreaaea  hia  doubts  respecting  the  advanced  age  to 
wnicb  tbe  (^iloaopher  ia  said  to  have  attamed.  By  bis 
aiother'a  side  he  is  said  to  have  been  connected  with 
one  of  tbe  oldest  familiea  in  the  island.  But  his  fa- 
ther, MneaaichDa,  waa  generally  believed  to  have  been 
«  foreigner,  and  not  of  purely  Greek  origin,  though  it 
was  diaputed  whether  he  waa  a  Rwenieiaa,  or  belonged 
to  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgiana  of  LenuiotorImbioa,Bnd 
to  a  branch,  therefore,  of  tbe  Pelaagian  race.  If  we 
diemisa  tbe  tales  of  lamUichus  concenuug  the  early 
wiadom,  gravity,  and  temperance  of  Pythagoraa,  which 
an  said  to  ban  be«  aneh  aa  tq  have  filled  aO  men 
wnb  admnttion,  to  have  comnunded  ntptcl  and  nv- 
aiwea  from  gray  haira,  and  even  to  have  led  many  to 
assert  that  he  waa  the  eon  of  God  VU.  Pyth., 

n.  6),  we  meet  with  no  other  credible  particulara  of 
hia  childhood  and  early  education,  but  that  he  was  Sxst 
instructed  in  his  own  country  by  Creophiloa,  and 
afterward  by  Pberecydes  in  tbe  iaUnd  of  Seyros. 
(TIttriiraWs  Greeet,  vol.  3,  p.  140,  m  netit.)  When 
he  had  psid  the  honaurs  to  his  preceptor,  for  whom  he 
appearsjo  have  «itertained  a  hi^  respect,  he  retnmed 
to  Samos,  and  again  stndied  under  the  direction  of 
his  first  master.  Much  ia  said  by  lamblicbus  and 
ether  later  biographera  of  PyUtagoraa'a  early  journey 
into  looia,  and  his  visits  to  Tlialea  and  Anaiimander ; 
but  we  find  no  ancient  account  of  hia  journey,  not  any 
liaeee  of  iu  eSkle  od  hu  doctrine,  vriucb  difiera  aa- 
eeotialty  from  thet  of  the  lonie  achotd.  On  bia'ir*7 
to  Egypt,  lamblichna  asserts  that  be  viaitad  Phoenicia, 
and  convened  with  the  deacendants  of  Mochna  and 
other  priests  of  that  country,  and  was  initialed  into 
their  pocullar  mysteries.  And  it  oiay  seem  not  en- 
tirely improbable  that  he  might  wish  to  be  farther  ae- 
qoanted  with  dw  Phcenician  frftiloai^dgr,  of  which  he 
had  doobtlesa  beard  a  general  report  mm  hia  ftdier, 
who  waa  probably  of  Phoenician  origin.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  fiction  of  the  Aleiandrean  eehool  that  Pytbag- 
oraa  received  lua  doctrines  of  numbere  from  the  Rub- 
niciana,  for  their  knowledge  of  numbera  extended  no 
farther  than  to  tbe  practictu  science  of  arithmetic.  In 
Bffft,  IVthagoraa  waa  introduced,  by  the  recommend- 
•tioB  of  Folycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  to  Amasia,  king 
•T  ^ypt,  a  great  patron  of  learned  men,  particularly 
tboae  of  Greece,  toat  he  might  tbe  more  easily  obtain 
aeceea  to  the  eoUagea  of  the  prieats.  The  king  him- 
aelf  could  acaicely,  with  all  bis  authority,  prevail  upon 
tbe  priSBts  to  admit  a  stranger  to  the  knowledge  of 
their  aacred  myateties.  The  e^^lege  of  Heliopolis,  to 
whom  the  king's  inetmctioos  were  sent,  refeiied  Py* 
lhagacaa  to  tbe  college  of  Memphis,  as  of  greater  aati- 
foity;  from  M«n^s  he  waa  dismissed,  under  tbe 
same  pretence,  to  Tbebea.  The  Theban  prieeta,  not 
daring  to  reject  the  toyal  mandate,  yet  loth  to  comply 
with  It,  preaeribed  Pythagoraa  manrsevene  and  ttovb- 
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leaome  pielimiuary  ceremoniea,  among  nhteh  was  ihv 
of  circnmciaion,  hepiiw  Uiereby  to  discouzage  him 
from  proseeutii^  hia  «eign.  ^thigoraa,  bwMiTflr 
executed  all  their  injottctiuia  with  aucu  wmderful  p^ 
tience  and  persevorance,  that  be  oblaioad  tlieir  entire 
eonfidecee,  and  was  instnwted  in  tbeir  most  recondite 
doctrine.  He  passed  twenty-two  years  in  Egypt 
During  this  time  he  made  himself  peifectly  master  of 
the  tbree  kinds  of  writing  which  werti.  Deed  iu  that 
country,  the  epistolary,  tbe  hieroglyphic,  and  tbe  sym- 
bolical ;  and,  having  obtained  acceas  to  their  moat 
learned  man,  in  every  celebrated  college  of  priests,  he 
became  intunately  eoBvnaant  with  tbeir  ancient  lec- 
oida,  and  gained  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  doc- 
trinee  coocemiog  the  origin  of  things,  with  their  as- 
tronomy and  geometry,  and,  in  short,  with  Egyptian 
learning  in  its  whole  extent.  To  bis  stay  in  £{grpt 
he  waa  most  likely  indebted,  not  so  much  for  any  noe- 
iliveJcDOwledge  or  definite  opinion,  aa  for  hinu  wkidi 
rooeed  his  enrioei^t  ud  .impressiona  wbieh  decided 
the  iNaa  of  hia  mind.  In  the  acieace  of  the  Egyptiaiia 
be  pedia^  found  little  to  borrow ;  but  in  their  political 
and  religioua  Institutions  he  saw  a  mighty  engine,  such 
aa  be  might  wish  to  wield  for  nobler  purposea.  Many 
writers  who  flourished  after  the  coounencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  both  pagan  and  Chrietiui,  hare  related 
that  Pythagoraa,  immraiately  after  he  \tit  Egypt,  via- 
ited  tbe  Persian  and  Cbakhwi  Magi,  and  traveled  so 
far  into  the  East  aa  to  eODvorae  with  the  Indian  Gya- 
nesophiats.  The  occasion  of  this  journey  ia  thus  re- 
lated by  lamblicbus:  "After  spending  twenty-two 
yeara  in  Egypt,  he  waa  ctmvoyed  by  the  viclorioue 
army  of  Cambysea,  among  a  numerous  train  of  oap- 
tives,  to  Babylon,  where  be  made  himself  perfeclJy  ac- 
quainted with  tbe  learning  and  du'Iosophy  of  tbe  Eaat  | 
and,  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  years,  when  he  waa 
in  itw  aixtieth  year  of  bis  age,  be  returned  to  Samoa," 
Cicero,  Eusebius,  Lactantius,  and  Valerius  Maximua, 
though  tbey  ssy  nothing  of  the  captivi^,  agree  that  he 
viaited  tbe  Persian  Msgi.  Some  have  even  maintain- 
ed that  in  thie  jontney  he  attended  upon  tbe  instruc- 
tiona  of  the  celelwated  Zoroaster ;  while  others,  who 
have  placed  Uie  life  of  Zoroaster  in  an  earlier  period 
than  that  of  IVtbagoiaa,  have  asserted  that  the  latter 
conversed  with  certain  Jewish  priestSi  who  were  at 
that  time  in  c^itivity  at  B^lon,  and  by  this  means 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  laws 
and  customs.  After  all,  however,  there  is  great  rea- 
son to  suspect  the  truth  of  tbe  wbde  naizative  of. 
Pytbagoraa'e  journey  into  the  East ;  foi  the  relation  ia 
encumbered  with  inextricable  chronological  difBcub- 
tiea.  The  whole  noof  of  the  reality  of  this  expedition 
reats«either  upon  the  evidence  of  certain  Alexandrean 
Platonists,  who  were  desirous  of  exsltt^  much  as 
poaaible  the  tepntatioD  of  those  ancient  philoeophera  to 
whom  tbn  loolwd  back  m  tbe  first  oneles  of  wisdom , 
or  upon  that  of  certam  Jewiak  and  Chriatian  writer^ 
who  were  willing  to  credit  eveiy  tale  'xbich  might  seem 
to  render  it  mobable  that  IM  Pythagorean  doctrine 
was  derived  from  the  Oriental  philosophers,  and  ulti- 
mately from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, QD  the  wbole,  meet  reaaonatde  to  look  upon  the 
story  of  his  •asloni  joainoy  aa  a  mere  fictini,  and  to 
conclode  that  Pylhiigana  never  paased  over  booi 
Egypt  to  the  Eaat,  but  returned  thence  immediately 
to  Samos.  Pythsgwaa,  on  bis  return  to  bis  native 
island,  waa  desirous  th«t  bis  fellow-citisens  should 
reap  the  benefit  of  his  travels  and  studies,  and  for  thia 
purpose  attempted  to  institute  a  school  for  their  in- 
struction in  the  elementa  of  science,  but  chose  to 
adopt  tbe  Egyptian  mode  of  teaching,  and  commum 
eate  bis  doctruse  under  a  nmbolieal  Anrn.  Hia  at- 
tempt was  unsuccessful,  no  then  visited  iu  aneeee-  ; 
si<m  Delos,  Crate,  Sparta,  Elis  (being  preaent  at  the 
Olympic  games  celetaated  in  tbe  hitter  district),  and 
finely  Pl£ua  in  Acbaia,  the  reaidence  of  Lew,  kiag 
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H  Ik*  I1ilia«ua.  H«n  W  flnt  anoiMd  Um  qip^a- 
tfM  of  fkdewpiiar.  Ckmo  ncribw  the  ioTntwo  of 
(hit  lem  to  Pytbagonui.  If  thw  ba  cwreet,  Pjrthago- 
m  ptolMbI;  did  not  iotaRd,  u  hi*  bean  tommmij 
iaagiDad,  to  deprecate  the  repotation  for  wisdom,  bat 
lo  profcM  hinuelf  doToted  to  the  pnmit  of  it  The 
««Il-knowD  atorj,  which  »u4ucM  the  orifia  of  the 
MOW,  aaggeala  as  wiirely  falu  Botion  of  hu  view  of 
tilh,  ao  far  ai  it  impliea  tlwt  ha  ngardod  ceniaii^ilBUon 
w  the  highest  end  of  homao  exitaoc*.  The  atocy  is 
M  Mtowa :  It  seeau  that  Leon,  ehanned  with  ibe  tn- 
gannity  and  ekuiuenee  with  which  b*  diacoursed  od 
rarious  topics,  asked  bim  in  what  ait  he  principaUj 
aicellsd,  to  wfaich  Pjthagotaa  replied,  that  M  dia  not 
pcofees  himself  master  of  anj  art,  bat  that  be  was  a 
fkUotopker.  Leon,  struck  with  the  novelty  of  the 
lam,  asked  Pytbagoraa  who  ware  philoaopbKai  and 
whenin  tbey  difiand  from  other  Baa.  Pythagons 
replied  that,  as  in  the  poUic  games,  wbil*  some  are 
contending  for  glofT>  uo  otheia  are  baying  and  selling 
in  pursuit  of  gain,  uiere  is  always  a  third  cuss,  who  at- 
tend merely  as  spectators ;  so  in  human  Ufa,  amid  the 
Tarioiie  chameteia  of  men,  there  is  a  select  nondMr 
who,  dtipiihit  aU  o^ei  p«iBaiti«  aaaidDoitily  anriy 
tbemaalTM  to  the  atodr  of  nataie  and  the  aoaich  mmt 
wiadom ;  these,  added  Pvtbagoraa,  are  the  persons 
whom  I  denominate  philosophers,  —  Pythagoraa  is 
geoarally  beliered  to  mts  loand  Polycrstes  ruling 
■t  Samoa,  on  bis  return  from  his  travels,  and  hit  aver- 
sioa  to  the  tyrant's  goremment  was  aometimas  aa- 
ifgaad  u  the  motifa  iriudi  tad  hioa  finally  lo  aait  his 
wnn,  idaod.  If  thaca  waia  any  fmmdation  lor  this 
■loty,  it  mast  probably  be  aooght,  not  in  an^  personal 
anmitv  between  bin  and  Polycratee— who  u  said  to 
hare  furnished  him  with  letters  of  racommendatioa  to 
Amaaia — bat  in  hia  confiction  that  the  power  of  Po- 
lyeiates  would  i^^Mae  insaperaUe  obiectiona  to  hie  de- 
■gM.  For  it  aaama  oertaia  that,  betore  he  aet  ont  for 
the  Weet.  he  had  already  c(R>c«iTed  the  idea  to  which 
ha  4edieeted  the  remainder  of  hia  life,  and  only  sought 
Ibr  a  fit  plaee  and  a  favourable  opportunity  for  carry- 
hig  k  inttf  offecL  We,  however,  find  intimations,  that 
be  did  not  leave  Samoa  ontil  be  bad  acquired  some 
celebrity  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  by  the  mtroduc- 
tion  ^  certain  mystic  rites,  which  Herodotus  repre- 
eenta  as  cloeely  allied  to  the  Egyptian,  and  to  thoae 
which  ware  cwibralad  In  Oreaco  ondor  the  name  of 
Oiphaoa  aa  lhair  rapoted  fonndar.  But  aa  wa  caniot 
belieTe  that  tbe  eatabliehment  oF  e  new  form  of  reli- 
gion was  an  object  that  Pythagoraa  ever  pn^;K>scd  to 
himself  apart  from  hia  political  views,  we  could  only 
regard  these  mysteries,  aupposing  the  fact  aacertaineo, 
in  the  light  of  an  eaaay  <a  an  experiment,  by  which  ho 
ooondedtha  diapoaitioD  or  the  eapabUi^  «  lua  coa»- 
ttynan  for  tha  lacaption  of  other  mora  practical  doo- 
■trinee.  Tbe  fame  of  hia  travels,  hia  wisdom,  and 
aattotih  had  probably  gone  before  him  into  Greece, 
where  oe  appears  to  have  suyed  soma  time,  partly,  per- 
haps,  to  enlarge  his  knowledge,  and  portly  to  beighten 
Us  reputation.  It  was  no  wubt  for  tbe  former  por- 
poee  thst  he  visited  Crete  and  Sparta,  where  he  ftnmd 
a  model  of  government  ud  dfacipUna  imhv  congenial 
to  hia  habits  of  thinking  than  he  eonld  have  met  with 
anywhere  else  but  in  Egypt  or  India.  If,  aa  is  highly 
probable,  he  stopped  on  the  as  me  journey  at  Olympta  and 
at  Delphi,  it  was,  perhaps,  less  from  either  cariosity  or 
doTOtion,  than  from  the  desire  of  obtaining  the  sanction 
af  the  oiaclea,  and  of  forming  a  nsefu!  connexion  with 
their  nointstora.  Tbna  we  are  told  that  he  was  in- 
debted* for  maiqr  of  hia  ethical  dogmas  to  Tbemiatoclea 
of  Delphi,  probeUv'  the  prieatess.  The  legends  aboat 
his  appeanng  at  Olympia — where  he  is  said  to  have 
^WQ  a  thi^,  like  ihe  shoulder  of  Pelope,  of  goM  or 
af  ivory,  airi  to  have  fascinated  an  eagl*  aa  it  flew 
aver  his  hesd — may  very  well  be  connected  with  this 
•ouney,  and  would  indicate  that  be  waa  lodied  UKu 
11S4 


as  a  paraoa  paitakiqg  of  a  anpuhiiinin  Maw,iii  ■ 
an  cspaelal  lavoarite  of  Heavaa.   Haw  Cu  he  eniai 

or  encouraged  eoeh  a  deluaion,  is  m  all  cwai  wj 
difficult  to  determine;  but  it  aeems  onqociiioBm 
that  be  did  not  rdy  a^ely  m  hia  gennine  menu  ud 
aujairements,  but  put  fwwaid  marvelloos  pietenaon 
whidi  be  mnet  have  been  ccoecwna  had  do  red 
gioond,  and  which,  w*  omst  sn^tect,  were  aAaigiai 
to  attract  the  vaoantioo  of  the  credekMa.  1^  mat 
fanoQS  of  these  waa  the  claim  bo  laid  to  the  |Rii 
lego— conferred  on  htm,  aa  be  nsencd,  by  tha  got 
Hennes — of  preserving  a  diatinet  tcnembnaee  tt 
many  etaloa  of  axistaice  which  lua  soal  bad  pamd 
through  ;  an  impoalura  attested  by  bis  eoatsnpomy 
Xenophaoes,  who,  aa  hia  charaoter  in  this  re^iaet 
standa  much  higher  than  lint  of  Fythagara%  anMui 
to  faaTe  tfoated  it  in  lua  dagiea  with  dcaeiiea  tifi- 
col*.   (i>ic;r.  La<r<..  8,  86.V— What  were  tha  pmoK 
motiraa  which  induced  him  finally  to  fix  his  wiidrnti 
among  the  Italian  Qreeks,  and  partienlariy  at  Cialsm, 
is  onrr  matter  for  conjecture.    The  peeoltai  ada- 
brity  of  the  air  of  thia  place,  its  aiistocmicsl  gsran- 
ment,  a  state  of  mannen  which,  thoi^  AUsg  &t 
rimt  of  hia  idea,  waa  advanlagaooaly  coaBaalad  mlh 
Aa  hutnry  of  Sybaris,  might  aoffioa  to  drtsnMae  his 
choice,  even  if  tbne  wero  no  otfaer  eireaiBBtaaees  in 
its  cooditioo  which  opened  a  Moapect  of  ntceessfu] 
exertioa.   In  foct,  however,  the  suie  of  paitiaa  in 
Crotona,  at  the  time  vriien  he  arrived  tbsR,  seems  la 
have  bean  aingaUrly  favourable  to  ths  nodailaliiiig 
which  he  naadittted.  Cueea  of  dioeotd  ware  at  wan 
tbefe,  ae  in  noot  of  Aa  DaigU>oartDg  citiea,  very  an- 
ilar  to  thoae  wUch  pmdoeed  the  ouwr^  bawesn  tie 
patrieiana  and  |dd>maoa  at  Rone.  Imtc  was  a  body, 
called  a  eenate,  composed  of  a  thoosaod  meoAcn, 
and  probabJy  repreeenting  tbe  deeeeodants  of  tbe  nan 
aneient  aetllwa,  inveatea  with  largo  and  irroqioaaUe 
oatbocity,  and  enjaying  priailagea  whidi  bad  bagon  la 
oxcila  diaconlent  among  ibe  people.   Tbe  power  of 
the  oligarchy  wia  atfll  pnponderant,  but  appannUy 
not  BO  aecuro  aa  to  mwer  aB  aaaiMBoee  roperfioona. 
Tbe  arrival  of  a  strangw  outwardly  nenlnl,  who  eo* 
gaged  tbe  veneration     tbe  maltjlade  by  his  priestly 
dwacter,  and  by  tbe  ruoaoar  of  his  sopieniBtaml  cd 
dowmooU,  and  who  waa  willing  to  throw  all  hislnfia 
enee  into  tha  ecala  of  the  gnanment,  on  condition 
of  cxMciaing  oome  eontiol  ever  iu  maaanrea,  waa  an 
aroat  wlueh  cooM  Ml  bat  be  hailed  with  great  joy  by 
tbe  (Hivileged  claaa.    And,  accordiag>v,  Pythi^atti 
seems  to  Mve  found  the  utmost  Teadin«>«8  iu  tbe  s»- 
ate  of  Crotona  to  favour  hia  deaigns.    Tbe  real  na- 
ture of  these  designs,  and  of  the  meana  fay  wlucb  bs 
endeavoured  to  cany  them  into  exocotion,  is  s  qoaa- 
tion  which  has  axareieed  tbe  eagacity  of  maigr  inini- 
and  baa  baea  varioudy  aolvod,  eccoriing  la  tht 
higher  degree  of  importance  which  F^thsgotas  bai 
been  eupposed  to  have  attached  to  leligwii,  or  to  pbi- 
loaophy,  or  to  government.    But  it  aeems  dear  that 
his  object  waa  not  excloaivety,  or  even  pradoRaiouidy 
religiooa,  or  phUoaophical,  or  pcriitieal,  and  that  aoee  of 
the  ol^aeta  otood  u  tha  nbtioa.  of  an  and  te  da  oAm 
two  aa  ha  meaaa.   On  the  odwr  hand,  on  caanot  ba 
aatisfied  with  the  opinion  of  a  modem  aotfiM',  tbit  Aa 
aim  of  Pythagoraa  was  to  exUbit  tbe  ideal  of  a  Do- 
rian atato.  (XuOn-,  Z>prvaiu,  3,  9,  15.)  Thisii^psr- 
haps,  in  one  sense  more,  and  in  anotber  less,  than  be 
really  attempted,  and  the  opinion  aeecna  to  dfect  Uw 
cLarscter  of  tbe  Dorians  rsther  than  tha  views  of  Pf- 
tbagoraa.    His  leading  thoag^t  appaez*  to  have  beei, 
that  Uia  state  and  the  iodividnaJ  oogtt,  aadi  in  iu 
way,  to  inflect  the  haaga  of  that  order  nod  bstmny 
by  which  he  b^ieved  tta  oniveiae  lo  be  snatained  and 
regolaled.    He  did  not  frame  a  conetUntion  er  a  code 
of  laws ;  nor  does  ho  appear  ever  to  faeve  osaamed 
any  public  oflke.    He  inetitated  a  aociety — an  oidei 
we  night  now  call  it— of  which  he  bataaaa  Ae  ha* 
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•1.  It  was  .aropowd  of  jtmag  man  canfolly  wlect- 
«d  frmii  tb«  noblMt  fwnUiei,  not  onlj  of  CrotoDa,  but 
ol  other  Itiliot  citiaa.  Their  oomber  amountad,  or 
WM  confined,  to  three  hundred ;  tod  if  he  expected 
bjr  their  c(M^>erBtion  to  exercise  a  swaj  firmer  and 
more  laatiug  than  thai  of  a  lawgirer  or  a  magia- 
trate,  firat  over  Ciotona,  and,  ia  the  end,  over  all  the 
luliot  citiea,  bia  project,  though  new  and  bold,  ought 
not  lo  be  pronounced  Tisionary  or  exlraTagant.  Tbis 
eelebrated  society,  then,  was  at  once  a  imiloaophical 
school,  a  leligiooa  brotherhood,  and  a  political  associa* 
tm ;  and  all  tbeee  cbaractera  appear  to  have  been  in- 
B^ar^y  united  in  the  founder*!  mind.  The  ambition 
of  Pythagoras  was,  asaorcdly,  truly  lofty  and  noble. 
Ht  aimed  at  establishing  a  dominion  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  that  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  a  rational  su- 
premacy of  miads,  eoliriitened  by  philoaophy  and  pu- 
rified by  religion,  and  o?  characters  fitted  to  maintain 
an  ascendant  over  others  by  habits  of  aelf-eommand. 
At  Scat  Pytbafforaa  obtained  mdwonded  influence  over 
all  ctasaea  at  Crotona,  and  effected  a  general  reforma- 
tkm  in  the  habite  of  tlie  people;  while  in  other  Italian 
citiaa  h«  gained  each  a  footing  aa  enabled  bim  either 
to  counteract  ravolationary  movementa,  or  to  restore 
aristocratical  goremment  where  it  had  given  way  to 
tyxuaay  or  democxaey. — Aftor  the  calebiated  battle  in 
whicb  the  people  of  Ciolona  defeated  the  Sybarites, 
and  after  whien  they  deateoyed  the  city  of  the  latter, 
tba  senate  of  Crotmta  and  the  Pythagorean  associates 
aeem  to  have  been  so  elated  by  this  success  as  to 
have  fancied  that  it  waa  the  triumph  of  their  cause, 
and  that  they  alone  were  to  reap  its  fruits.  When  the 
qoeetimi  arose  as  to  the  distribution  ot  the  spoil  and 


•f  the  conquered  land,  they  insisted  on.  reuiniog  the  there  were  no  genuine  worha  of  PyihagMaa  exUnt ; 


wbcde  in  the  name  of  the  atate,  and  refused  to  con- 
code  any  share  to  those  who  had  earned  it  all  by  their 
toil  and  blood.  The  commonalty  were,  of  coorae,  ir- 
ritated by  the  attempt.  Their  fury  was  directed 
againat  the  society,  chieflr,  it  ii  said,  by  Cylon,  a  no- 
ble and  wealthy  man,  woo  ia  believed  to  have  been 
Hjeeted  by  Pytnagoras  when  be  sought  lo  be  admit- 
ted among  bia  foUowers.  A  tun-out  took  dace,  in 
iriiich  the  populace  set  fire  to  Milo's  hooee,  vrheia  the 
Fythagoreans  were  assembled.  Many  periahed,  and 
the  reat  only  found  aafety  in  exile.  It  ia  not  clear 
wfasthei  PyUugoras  himself  was  at  Crotooa  during 
tbia  commotion ;  the  geneial  belief  aeema  to  have 
bewL  that  he  died,  not  kug  after,  at  MeUpontam.  The 
nriu  at  CroiOM  wfpma  to  ikft  been  loUowed  by 
aimifai  aeooes  in  aaveral  othar  Italian  cities,  as  at 
Oaolonis,  Locri,  and  Tareoiam,  which  would  prove 
the  extensive  ramificationa  of  tlie  order,  and  that  it 
•vcrywhsre  diaclosed  the  same  political  character. 
Many  of  the  fugitives  took  refuge  tn  Greece,  but  con- 
fusion  and  bloodshed  continura  to  prevail  for  many 
years  in  the  cities  which  had  been  the  aeats  of  tbe  so- 
slety.  TkanqniUity  wss  at  length  reatored  bj  the  me- 
diation of  tM  Afdwana  of  the  mothfir  country,  and 
sixty  of  the  exiles  returned  to  their  homes.  But  their 
imeenee  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  fresh  troubles, 
perhsps  throurit  their  of^waition  to  the  democratical 
mstttutiooa  which  Crolona  and  other  citiea  adopted 
from  Achaia  :  and  at  a  later  period  we  find  some  cel- 
•biated  Pythagoreans  in  Greece,  who  had  been  driven 
ont  of  Italy  their  pditieal  adversaries,  while  oUi- 
mn  nmaiDH  uwre,  and  endeavoumd,  with  partial  sue- 
cess,  to  reTtro  the  ancient  influence  of  the  order. 
iTiirliPi^t  Grtect,  vol.  2,  p.  146,  teqq.—Miutr'i 
J9tf(ory  of  PkUotofhjf,  vol.  I,  p.  3S7.)--Many  ules 
are  relatM  of  Pjrthagoraa  which  carry  with  them 
tbar  own  lefataUon.  That,  bv  speaking  a  word, 
ha  tamed  a  Dannian  bw,  whicB  had  laid  waste  the 
ctftnttiy;  that  ha  prmnted  an  oz  from  eating  beans 
hy  whispering  in  its  ear ;  that  be  waa  on  the  same  day 

r>Tf)senI,  and  disconiaed  in  public,  at  MeUpontum  in 
U.V.  and  at  Tannuaoiwn  in  Sicily ;  that  he  pn- 


dieted  earthquakes,  atorma,  and  other  future  evaaia 
and  that  a  river,  as  be  paased  over  it  with  his  frieoda, 
cried  oat,  "Hail,  Pjrthsgoras,"  are  wonders  which  would 
require  much  clearer  and  better  evidence  to  gain  them 
credit  than  the  testimony  of  ApoUooiua,  Porphyn. 
and  lambliehua,  or  even  of  Laertiui  and  Pliny.  It 
appears  upon  the  face  of  the  history  oi'  this  philosopher, 
that  he  owed  much  of  his  celebrity  and  authority  to 
seeking  to  excite  the  veneration  of  the  credulous.  His 
whole  manner  of  life,  aa  far  aa  it  is  known,  confirms 
this  opinion.  Clothed  in  a  long  while  lobe,  with  a 
flowing  beard,  and,  aa  some  relate,  with  a  golden  crown 
on  bia  head,  be  preserved  among  the  pe<^le,  and  in 
the  presence  of  his  disciples,  a  commanding  gravity 
and  majesty  of  aspect.  lie  made  use  of  muaie  IO[ffo> 
mote  the  tranquillity  of  bis  mind,  frequently  singing 
for  tbia  purpose  hymns  of  Thales,  Hesiod,  and  Ho- 
mer. He  had  such  an  entire  command  over  himself^ 
that  he  was  never  seen  to  express  in  bis  countenance 
^ief,  joy,  or  anger.  He  refrained  from  animal  food, 
and  confined  himself  to  a  frugal  vegetable  diet.  By 
this  artificial  demeanour,  Pywagoras  paased  himaeU 
off  upon  the  vulgar  as  s  heing  of  an  order  superior  to 
the  commoD  condition  of  humanity,  and  persuaded 
them  that  he  had  received  his  doctrine  from  heaven 
Pythagoras  msiried  Theano  of  Crotona,  or,  aa  some 
relate,  of  Crete,  by  whom  be  bad  two  aons,  Telaugaa 
and  Mnesarchus,  who,  after  bis  death,  took  charge  ol 
his  school. — ^Whether  Pythagoras  left  behind  him  any 
writings  ia  a  point  much  disputed.  Diogenes  Laertiua 
enumerates  man^  pieces  whicb  appeared  under  his 
name,  and  lamblichus  snd  Pliny  increaae  the  list.  But 
Plutarch,  Joaephua,  Locian,  aiid  othera,  confess  that 


and  from  the  paina  which  Pythagoraa  took  to  confine 
his  doctrine  lo  bia  own  school  during  his  life,  it 
pears  highly  probable  that  he  never  committed  lua 
philosopbicsl  system  to  writing,  and  that  those  pieces 
to  which  his  name  was  early  affixed  were  written  br 
some  of  his  followers,  according  to  the  teneta  which 
they  bad  leamod  in  hia  school  Among  the  pieces  at- 
tributed to  Pythagoras,  no  one  is  more  umoua  than  the 
GaUtn  Verta  (Xpood  hi^)f  which  Hierocles  has  il- 
I  Ultra  ted  widi  a  commentu^.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  they  wore  not  written  by  Pythagoras ;  and  per- 
haps they  are  to  be  ascribed  lo  Epicharmua  or  Em- 
pedoclea.  {SuinUif,  Hiat.  Phil.,  p.  301.  — foArie., 
Bibi  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  794.  —  Brucicr,  Hift.  Phil.,  vol. 
1,  p.  1109.)  They  may  be  eoaaidered  as  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  his  popuiar  doctrines. — The  method  of  in- 
struction adopted  by  Pjrthagoraa  was  twofold,  exotai^ 
ic  and  esoteric,  or  public  a^  private.  This  diatine- 
lion  be  had  seen  introduced  with  great  advantage  by 
Uie  Egyptian  priests,  who  found  it  sdmirabl^  adapted 
to  slrengtiien  tneir  authority  and  increaae  their  emolu- 
ment. He  therefore  determuied,  aa  hr  aa  cirenaa- 
atancea  would  admit,  to  form  his  sdiool  upon  ihs 
Egyptian  model.  For  the  general  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple be  held  public  assemblies,  in  whicb  be  delivwed 
discourses  in  praise  of  virtue  and  againat  vice ;  and 
in  these  he  gave  particular  instructions,  in  di^renl 
clasaea,  to  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children, 
and  othera  who  filled  the  seven!  relstions  of  sode^. 
Tlw  auditors  who  aUended  these  public  lectures  did 
not  properly  belong  to  hia  school,  but  continued  to  fol- 
low their  usual  mt^e  of  living.  Besides  these,  he  bed 
a  select  body  of  disciples,  wlwm  he  called  hia  compab- 
iona  and  friends,  who  submitted  to  a  peculiar  plan  ol 
discipline,  and  were  admitted  by  a  long  courae  of  in- 
struction into  all  the  myateries  uf  hia  esoteric  doctrine. 
Before  any  one  could  be  admitted  into  tbia  fraternity, 
Pyllugorae  examined  hit  fiaatorea  and  external  appan^ 
ance ;  inquired  in  what  manner  he  bad  been  accus- 
tomed to  behave  towards  his  parenU  and  frienda ;  re- 
marked hia  manner  of  converaing,  laughing,  and  Veap- 
ing  ailenee ;  and  observed  what  passions  he  waa  toot: 
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Mlmrf  la  indalga,  -vrlUi  wlwt  kM  of  emofuif  h» 
•hstt  to  aMoeiit^  hnr  W  ptMd  hb  Ifboro  moiBMta, 
tiid  wbtt  mcideou  tppMred  to  *icite  in  bim  the 
■tiongtt  enwtiom  of  joy  uti  tamw.  From  tbeto 
•ad  ottMr  eiicaoMtcncw,  Pyttnjjona  fonned  an  aeca- 
nu  jndgiMnt  of  th«  qutltficaUoiM  of  tfae  candHlate ; 
tod  M  Mnittod  DO  ona  ioto  hk  weMty  till  ha  wma  ful* 
If  pmnsdcd  of  hh  eapKity  of  bocMniDf  a  tme  philoa- 
«|AM.  Upon  the  Brat  jaobttioaaiy  odmiMkm,  tho 
(MTtitiida  uid  aaIf*eOfiiiiiaiM)  of  tbo  candidate  was  pot 
to  tho  trial  bj  %  loiiffeoaiao  of  ieTOTC  ^tinence  and 
rigorous  exarciaa.  The  injanction  of  ailenco  baa  al- 
raadjp  been  alloded  to.  Thia  aitenee,  or  ^c^iv^io,  ea 
It  wai  lonned,  i»  not  to  be  cODfomiM  with  that  aa- 
endnaerrowith  wfaieh  all  ths  djadphe  of  ^thagona 
wtn  bound,  upon  oath,  to  neaivo  tbe  doetrioea  «f 
tbeir  maater,  that  ibtj  might,  from  do  inducement 
wbataoerer,  anffer  them  to  paaa  berond  tbe  limita  of 
their  sect.  Pjrthagona,  like  all  other  pbiloaophera, 
bad  his  exoUrie,  or  poUic,  and  hia  etotene.  or  privat*) 
doctrinea.  Tbe  restraint  which  he  pot  upon  the  woida 
of  hia  poftile,  b^  enjoining  ailenco  for  ao  loi^  a  time, 
wai  certaintjr,  tn  one  potnt  of  view,  a  very  jodteione 
npedient,  aa  it  reatrained  imperthieat  enrioaitjr,  and 
prevented  every  inconveaience  of  ceotfadietion.  Ac- 
eordinsly,  we  find  ^at  hia  diaciplaa  ailenced  all  doubta, 
and  Tsfuted  all  objectiona,  by  appealing  to  hia  aotbor- 
ity.  Airbf  Sfa,  ipse  doit  ("  be  hiawelf,**  i.  e.,  the 
maater,  "  aaid  ao"),  decided  every  diapute.  Nor  waa 
ihia  jweparatory  diacipline  deemed  aoflkientljr  aevere 
witbont  adding^  doriv^  tbe  yean  of  initiation,  an  en- 
lira  prohibition  of  aeeinn;  tbeir  maater,  or  hearing  bia 
loctvree  except  from  behind  a  enruin.  And  even  Ihia 
privilege  waa  too  great  to  be  commonly  allowed ;  M 
m  tbia  ftage  of  tailion  they  were  oaoally  inatmeted 
by  aome  inferior  precq)tor,  who  barely  reciiod  tbe  doc- 
tnoe  of  PyUwgoraf,  without  aaatgning  tbe  reaeoningi  or 
deoMnitnlioM  on  which  tbey  were  feand«d,  um  re- 
^fnd  Um  obedient  pnpil  to  roeeiTe  ibom  aa  noquea- 
twnabli  tnidia  upon  their  miater'i  word.  Those  who 
bad  sflArient  perseverance  to  pen  tbese  several  aleps 
of  probation  were  at  last  admitted  among  the  EaoUr- 
iu,  and  allowed  to  see  and  bear  Pythagoraa  bebimi  (be 
curtain.  Bot  if  it  happened  that  any  one*  tbionrii  im- 
Batienee  nf  aneh  risid  diaeiplino,  ooae  to  vritUmw 
bom  the  society  bemo  tbe  expimtion  of  the  term  of 
trial,  be  waa  diamissed  with  a  abaio  of  tho  common 
etock,  the  double  of  that  which  he  bad  adninced ;  a 
lomb  was  erected  for  him  as  fn  a  dead  man ;  and  be 
waa  to  be,  as  such,  foigotlen  by  tbe  brethren  ss  if  be 
had  been  actually  dead.  It  was  tbe  peenliar  privi- 
km  of  tbe  Esobnics  to  receive  a  full  explanation 
ol  toe  triiole  doctrine  of  Pythagona,  which  to  oihora 
waa  delivered  in  brief  precepts  and  dogmaa  undw 
the  concealment  of  symbols.  Thej  vrere  also  per- 
mitted (o  take  minuiea  of  tbeir  master's  lecturea  in 
writing,  and  to  piopoee  questions  and  oBw  remarks 
apoo  every  subject  of  diaeoorae.  These  disciples 
wen  particularly  diatingniabed  by  tbe  appellation  of 
tbe  f^tbsgweana;  tbey  were  also  called  the  Matb- 
ematiciana,  from  the  atodies  opon  which  they  enter- 
ed immediately  after  tbeir  Initiation.  After  tbey  had 
made  a  sufficient  progress  in  geometrical  science, 
^y  were  conducted  to  the  study  of  nature,  tbe  in- 
vestigation of  primary  principles,  and  tbe  Itnowlsdee 
of  God.  Those  who  porsuea  these  sublime  specuia- 
tiona  were  called  Theorists ;  and  such  as  mora  psr- 
tiettlarly  devoted  themaelvea  to  theolo^  wwe  styled 
nSaiTriKot,  reHgimt.  Otbera,  aecordmg  to  their  re- 
roective  abtlitiea  and  irKslinatlons,  were  engaged  in 
the  study  of  morals,  economics,  and  policy ;  and  were 
tfterwird  emplt^ed  in  managing  the  affaira  of  the  f»- 
temity,  or  sent  into  Ibe  cities  of  Greece  to  inatmct 
hem  in  tbe  prineifries  of  government,  or  asaiat  them 
•  tbe  institution  of  laws.  Tba  brethren  of  tbt  Py- 
tbagafian  college  at  Crotoaa,  who  were  ebout  600  in 
IIU 


BMBbe^  ttfed  toyaUMr,  m  la  one  fiuiily,  irflh  uh 
wivee  uid  ehfldren,  bi  a  piAUe  baOding  called  ifuU 
ov,  tbe  common  andttoTy.   Tbe  whole  fansinsssof  fta 
aociety  was  coodoeted  widi  the  most  perfect  ffplm- 
ity.    Every  day  waa  begun  wtdl  a  diatinet  dcfibo*- 
tioo  upon  the  manner  in  wUch  ft  dwuM  be  spent,  ani 
concluded  with  a  eareftri  retrospect  of  tbe  evenu  which 
bad  oeconred,  and      bnaineaa  wUeh  bad  been  tfaa^ 
acted.   Tbey  roes  before  dm  am,  Ibat  tb^  might  pay 
him  bmnage  ;  after  which  they  repeated  sdect  vcma 
(torn  Homer  and  other  poets,  and  made  use  of  nmiic 
both  vocal  and  inatntmental,  to  enliven  Uieir  vpinti. 
and  fit  them  for  tbe  duties  of  tbe  day.   Tley  thci  eoi 
ployed  sereral  boora  in  tbe  atody  cm  nciaoce.  Tbcsi 
wen  snoeeeded  by  an  intnral  of  letenm,  wUA  wm 
commonly  apent  in  a  eolitaiy  walk  fior  the  pmpoaa  el 
eontemplatioD.   Tbe  next  portion  of  tbe  day  was 
lotted  to  cODvenation.   The  boor  immedialdy  bdim 
dinner  was  filled  op  with  variooa  kinds  of  atfawtic  ex- 
ercises.  Their  dinntf  consiated  chiefly  of  bread,  boo- 
n,  and  water ;  for,  after  tbey  wem  pemctly  initialed, 
tbey  wholly  denied  tbenweh«B  die  DM  of  wine;  Tbi 
remainder  of  tbe  day  waa  devoted  to  civil  and  dsBea- 
tic  affairs,  convemtion,  bathing,  wad  nligioas  ce»- 
moniea.   The  Exoteric  diaciples  of  I^ifa^nrss  wen 
Unght  after  tbe  Egyptian  maimer,  br  mages  and  lym- 
bola,  which  muat  nara  been  eiceedingly  ofaiciire  to 
tboee  who  wen  not  initiated  into  ibe  myttoiea  of  the 
acbod.   And  tbey  who  wen  admittod  to  thb  privilege 
wen  trained,  from  tbeir  fini  admisaion,  to  ebserve  in- 
violable aihaieo  with  nspact  to  die  raeeodile  doctrines 
of  their  mntor.  Tbnl  die  wiedona  of  I^ihtgam 
m^t  not  pass  into  tbe  can  of  tbe  n^ar,  tbey  ceo- 
milted  it  chiefly  to  memoir;  and  where  tbey  foond  it 
necessary  to  make  use  of  writing,  they  wen  t«eM 
not  to  suffer  tbeir  minntes  to  pane  beyond  tbe  Hmito  wt 
tbe  aehooL   After  the  diaairinlion  of  tbeir  assembly  bv 
CyhM'k  hetion,  Lyaia  and  Anfaippoa  tboo^  it  mcm- 
aary,  in  order  to  preserva  tbe  Pythagorean  doetraii 
from  toul  oUivioD,  to  redoeo  it  to  a  ajnHematic  aam- 
mary ;  at  the  aame  timo,  bowover,  strongly  et>|oinii^ 
their  children  to  preserve  these  memoirs  seerat,  sod  to 
transmit  them  in  confidence  to  poatarity.   From  this 
time  books  began  to  multiply  among  tbe  Mtowen  of 
Pythagoras,  till  at  length,  m  Iba  tima  (rf  Plain,  Fbao* 
laus  expoaed  tba  Pythagorean  neoHi  to  nk,  and  Ax- 
cbytas  of  Tanntnm  gave  Plato  a  eopy  of  his  com- 
mantariea  upon  tbe  apborisma  and  praHpta  of  bia  maa- 
ter.  It  is  sufficiently  evident,  from  this  account  of  (be 
manner  in  which  Pythagoraa  unght  hia  fbao^en,  that 
tbe  aonrcca  of  information  concoming  his  doctrine 
moat  be  Y«ry  nneoitafn.   iBttnetioDs  ^aigaedly  can* 
eealed  nnder  tbe  veil  of  oymbole,  and  cbie^  t^M■a^ 
ted  by  oral  tradition,  must  always  bare  be«  liaMe  to 
minrepresenutfon.   Of  the  impoHeet  records  of  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy  left  by  Lysia,  Atchytas,  and 
others,  rathtng  his  escaped  the  wreck  of  time,  except, 
perbapa,  anndry  fngmenia  coHacted  by  tbe  dilimee  af 
Slobwns,  concemii^  tbe  aotbeniici^  of  wind  dMO 
an  some  grounda  for  sospieien  ;  and  which,  if  sdail- 
ted  aa  graoine,  will  wily  exIuUt  n  imparibet  new 
the  moral  and  politfcnl  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  undei 
the  disgniae.or  symbolical  and  enigimtieal  hngaage. 
Tbe  stnct  injunction  of  secrecy,  woit^  was  givm  by 
oeth  to  the  initiated  Pythagoreana,  hna  effeetmBy  pre- 
vented any  original  rec«Rda  of  tbeir  doctrine  esncem- 
ing  naton  and  God  from  paaaing  down  to  uestarity. 
We  are  entinly  to  rriy  for  mfonmrtoo  on  this  head, 
and,indaod,eone«rab)g  tbe  whole  deetrine  of  PyAag- 
ons,  opoD  l^ato  and  hia  fblhrnen.    nato  fanBselL 
while  be  enriched  his  ayatwn  with  stono  ftMS  th( 
maganne  of  F^thaguaa,  accommodated  tbe  rjlbip 
rean  doetrinoe,  aa  he  did  alae  tboee  of  hia  noaatcrSM* 
rates,  to  bis  own  system,  and  tboe  gave  an  ianafKt, 
■nd,  we  B^aimpasn,  in  namr  putieulen^  ftUmier* 
reeenlalion  of  the  dootri— eof  ttnSaaMnn  pMoiiahBi 
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t.  «t»  fiuibei  compted  by  ibe  followsn  of  Pl«to,  sven 
m  the  Old  Academr,  uad  tftetwu^  in  tbe  Alezao- 
dreu  Khoot.  The  latxei,  especially^  made  no  ccruplo 
of  obtruding  theic  own  dogmaii  upon  the  world,  unoer 
tbo  sanction  of  Pytbagoraa  or  an;  other  ancient  sase, 
and  were  chiefly  smployod  in  attvoiptinff  to  reconcile, 
or,  lather,  eoDfoond  the  doctrinea  of  tu  ancient  phi* 
loagohen  with  later  ajatema. — Jf  tbe  unconnected  and 
doubtful  records  which  remain  can  enable  ua  to  form 
iny  jadgmeDt  npMi  this  anb^t,  the  foUowing  may 
perhapi  DO  eonudered  as  a  fiunt  doliaeation  of  toe  Py- 
ibagcman  idiiloaophy :  The  end  of  philosophy  is  to 
free  the  mind  from  those  encumbxaaces  which  hinder 
its  [urogreaa  towards  perfection,  and  to  raise  it  to  the 
GOutemplatitH)  of  immutable  truth,  and  tbe  knowledge 
of  divine  and  spiiitoal  objects.  Thia  effect  must  be 
produced  by  easy  atcpa,  lest  the  mind,  lutheno  con- 
Tenant  only  with  sensible  tbioei,  should  revolt  at  the 
change.  The  fint  atep  towaras  wisdom  is  the  study 
of  matlwmatics,  a  science  which  contemplates  objecta 
Ih^  lie  in  the  middle  way,  being  corporeal  and  incor- 
poreal beings,  and,  as  it  were,  on  the  confioea  of  both, 
and  which  moat  advantageously  inures  the  mind  to 
contemplation. — The  most  probable  ezptaoatioa  of  the 
I^rthagorean  doctrine  of  numbera  is,  that  they  are 
need  as  qrmboUcal  at  emblematical  repreaentationa  of 
the  Crat  principtea  and  fonne  of  nature,  and  partic- 
olarly  of  those  eternal  and  immutable  essences  to 
which  nato  afierwaid  gave  tbe  appellation  of  Ideas. 
Not  being  able,  or  not  choosing,  to  explain  in  sim- 
ple lawusge  the  abstract  notions  of  priociptes  and 
mma,  Pytbagoiaa  seems  to  have  made  nae  of  num- 
beta,  aa  geometrieiaoa  make  tua  of  diagnina,  to  as- 
■iat  the  conceptions  of  acbolan.  Moie  paitknlariy, 
emeeivuig  some  analogy  between  nnmbera  and  the 
inteUigant  forms  whteb  subsist  in  the  Divine  Mind, 
kemaide  the  former  a  symbol  of  the  latter.  As  num- 
ben  proceed  from  unity,  or  the  Monad,  as  a  simple 
BM-S  whence  they  branch  oat  into  various  combina- 
tiona,  and  aaanme  new  ptopeitlea  in  tbeii  progreai,  ao 
he  ceocaived  the  diSerent  forma  of  natore  to  recede, 
at  different  distances,  from  their  comcnon  source,  the 
pure  and  simple  essence  of  Deity,  aod  at  every  de- 
gree of  distance  to  assume  certain  properties  in  some 
awaenre  analogous  to  those  of  numbers ;  and  hence  he 
eoDcIoded  that  tbe  orimn  of  things,  their  emanation 
ftom  the  fint  being,  and  their  aubMouenl  piogresBim 
dmogh  varioue  orders,  if  not  capable  of  a  perfectly 
dear  ezplaxution,  might,  however,  be  illustrated 
i^mbota  aod  resemblances  borrowed  from  numbers. 
According  to  aome  writen,  liie  Pythagorean  Monad 
denotes  the  active  principle  in  natnte,  or  God  :  tbe 
Duad,  the  passive  Drinciple,  or  matter ;  tbe  Triad,  the 
wsild  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  former ;  and 
the  Tetractys,  the  perfection  of  nature.   The  Tetrac- 

ror  quadrate,  according  to  the  Pythagoreans,  was 
root  of  the  eternally  flowing  natoie.  (Carm., 
Aia:,  A7.—Iambliek.,  Vit.  Pylhag.,  163.)  What  they 
ondorstood  by  the  grand  Teiractya,  whether  the  sam 
of  tbe  first  iour  numbers,  that  is,  ten;  or  tbe  sum  of 
first  four  odd  and  tbe  first  four  even,  that  is,  thir- 
y-MX,  ia  onimportant;  for  the  essential  is  not  the 
waaboltbot  what  the  aymbol  npreaenlad.  {Pba.,  de 
U.  a  O*.,  76.-/(1.,  is  Amm.  Pner.,  30-— JRittn-, 
St..  of  Ph^;  ToU  1,  p.  368.)  Next  to  nombers, 
■naic  bad  tbe  chief  place  in  the  pnpacatory  exercise 
uf  the  Pythagorean  school,  by  means  of  whidi  Uie 
Buad  waa  to  be  raised  above  the  dominim  of  paseion, 
md  inured  to  conteo^tUUon.  PythagONs  considered 
moaio  not  only  aa  an  art  to  be  jw^gea  bf  the  ear, 
bat  M  a  aeiraee  to  be  reduced  lo  mathematical  pria» 
eiplea  and  proportionB.  The  musical  eborde  are  aaid 
to  bBTC  been  diaeovered  by  him  m  the  fbllowuig  man- 
ner :  Aa  be  waa  one  day  reflecting  oi  this  aobject, 
iMi^ieoing  to  pass  fav  a  smith's  fi^ge  ivhere  several 
NMB  vera  sacoeasifvly  striking  with  ibetr  hanuDos  a 


piece  of  heated  iioo  upon  an  anvil,  he  remarksd  tbai 
all  the  aounds  produced  by  their  strokes  were  ham^ 
oioaa  excqit  one.  Tbe  sounds  which  he  observed  It 
be  chords  were  the  oeuve,  the  fifth,  and  the  thiid , 
but  that  sound  which  be  perceived  to  lie  between  the 
third  and  the  fifth  he  found  to  be  discordant.  Going 
into  the  workshop,  he  observed  that  tbe  diversity  o7 
sounds  arose,  not  from  the  forms  of  the  hammets,  doi 
from  the  force  with  which  tbey  were  atruck,  nor  from 
tbe  position  of  the  iron,  bnt  nmAj  from  the  diSenuxe 
of  weight  in  the  hammers.  TakioA  therefore,  the  ex- 
act weight  of  the  sevetal  hammen,  oe  went  home,  end 
suspended  four  strings  of  the  same  substance,  length, 
and  thickoess,  and  twisted  in  the  same  degree,  and 
hung  a  weight  at  the  lower  end  of  each,  respectively, 
equal  to  tbe  weight  of  tbe  hammers  ;  upon  striking 
the  strings,  he  found  that  the  musical  chords  of  the 
strings  corrMponded  with  those  of  the  hammers. 
Hence  it  is  said  that  he  proceeded  to  form  a  musical 
scale,  and  to  coDstmct  stringed  instruments.  Hb 
scale  was,  after  his  death,  engraved  on  brass,  and  pre- 
served in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Samoa.  Pythagorae 
conceived  that  the  celestial  spheres  in  which  the  plan- 
ets move,  striking  upon  the  ether  through  which  tbey 
pass,  must  produce  a  sound,  and  that  this  sound  must 
vai^  accotdiiw  to  the  divanity  of  their  magnitude,  w 
locity,  and  lentive  dlatanee.  Taking  it  for  granted 
that  eveiythiog  respecting  the  heavemy  bodies  is  ad- 
justed with  perfect  regulwily,  he  farther  imagined  that 
all  the  circumstances  necessary  to  render  the  sounds 
produced  by  their  motions  harmonious,  were  fixed  in 
such  exact  proportions,  that  the  mostperfect  banDony 
waa  piodoeed  by  their  z«volati«H.  This  faneifd  doc- 
trine reepecting  Uie  muaie  of  the  spheres  gave  rise  to 
tbe  namea  which  Pythagoras  applied  to  musical  tonaa. 
The  laat  note  in  ue  musical  octave  he  called  Hf* 
paie  (tnrar^),  becauae  he  supposed  the  sphere  of  Sat- 
urn, the  highest  planet,  to  give  the  dee^t  tone;  and 
the  highest  note  he  called  NeUe  (vtsn;),  fnw  the 
^here  of  the  moon,  which,  being  the  lowest  or  near- 
est the  earth,  he  imagined  produced  the  ahrilleet  sound. 
In  like  manner  of  the  rest.  It  was  said  of  Pytbagtv 
ras  by  his  followers,  who  heaiuted  at  no  aseertioo, 
however  improbable,  which  might  aeem  to  exalt  then 
master's  fame,  that  be  waa  the  only  norul  so  far  la- 
voored  by  the  gods  as  to  have  been  permitted  to  beet 
the  celestial  music  of  the  qtheres.  Beaidea  arithm^ 
tic  and  music,  Pythagorae  cultivated  geometiy,  wkieli 
he  had  learned  in  Egypt ;  but  he  greatly  improved  it 
by  investigating  new  theorems,  and  by  digesting  its 
principles,  in  an  order  more  perfectly  systematical 
than  had  before  been  done.  Several  Grecians,  aboat 
tbe  time  of  Pylhagoraa,  applied  tbemaelves  to  mathe> 
matical  learning,  particularly  Thales  in  Ionia.  BdI 
Pythagoras  seems  to  have  done  more  than  any  other 
pniloscfJier  of  this  period  towards  reducing  gcoeoetiy 
to  a  regular  acieoce.  His  de&iition  of  a  point  ia  a 
monad  or  unity  with  position.  He  taught  that  a  geo' 
metrical  point  conesponds  lo  unity  in  arithmetic,  a  line 
to  two,  a  superficies  to  three,  a  solid  to  four.  Of  tbe 
geometrical  theorems  ascribed  lo  him.  the  following 
are  the  principal :  That  Uie  interior  angles  of  every 
triangle  are  together  equal  to  two  li^t  angles  ;  that 
the  only  |wlygons  which  will  fill  up  the  wboU  Mfotm 
about  a  given  point  are  the  equilateral  triaiwle,  the 
square,  aod  the  hexagon;  tbe  first  to  be  taken  eii 
times,  tbe  second  four  bmes,  and  the  third  three  timae-i 
and  that,  in  rectangular  triangles,  the  square  of  the 
side  which  subtends  the  r^t  angle  ia  eoual  to  the  sum 
of  the  sqnans  of  Urn  aidaa  that  contun  the  right  anal*. 
Upoo  tbe  mventioB  of  this  latter  proposttioo  (Euelii, 
1. 47X  Plnurcb  saya  that  I^thagoras  offered  an  ox, 
others,  an  hecatomb  to  the  gods.  But  thia  story  ir 
thou^  by  Cicero  inconsistent  with  the  institutions  of 
Pythagoras,  which,  as  he  supposes,  did  not  admit  of 
animd  sacrifices.— Pythagoras  infeired  ihe  ttatate  V 
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BwcqIm  from  tbe  lenzth  of  the  OijmpK  course, 
iriiieb  mMBDnd  aix  honoml  of  hi*  feet.  Obierring 
'mw  maefa  aborter  a  coarae  tiz  bnndnd  timea  tbe 
tmgUi  of  an  ordinuy  lized  man  was  than  tbe  Olnnpie 
course,  he  inferred,  by  ibe  law  of  proportion,  tbe  length 
of  Hercules*  foot ;  whence  tbe  usual  proportioQ  of  the 
length  of  tbe  foot  to  the  height  of  a  man  enaUed  him 
to  oetermine  the  problem. — On  Astronomy,  the  doc- 
trine of  PjrUiagoraa,  or,  at  leaat,  of  tbe  snciont  P^tb- 
•gonnia,  was  aa  followa;  Tbe  term  Heaven  eitber 
denotes  tbe  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  the  whole 
apace  between  tbe  fixed  stars  and  the  moon,  or  the 
whole  world,  including  both  the  celestial  sphere  and 
tbe  oartb.  There  are  ten  celestial  apfaeres,  nioe  of 
which  are  risible  to  ns;  namely,  that  of  tbe  filed  stars, 
those  of  the  seven  f^neta,  and  those  of  the  earth. 
The  tenth  ia  the  Antiehtbon,  or  an  invisible  aphere 
opposite  to  the  eutb,  which  is  neeeenry  to  complete 
the  harmony  of  natnn,  aa  the  Deead  ta  the  coro[rietiQii 
of  tbe  nnmerieal  harmony.  Rre  bolda  tbe  middle 
place  in  the  universe ;  or  m  tbe  midat  of  the  foor  el- 
ementa  is  placed  the  fiery  globe  of  unity ;  the  earth  is 
not  witboat  motion,  nor  eitaated  in  Uie  centre  of  tbe 
ipbcna,  but  ia  one  of  Ihoae  planeta  whieb  mdte  their 
imdntiom  about  Uie  apbere  of  fire.  The  distance  of 
tbe  amral  celestial  spheres  from  tbe  earth  corresponds 
to  tbe  proportion  of  notes  in  a  mnaical  scale.  The 
moon  and  other  i^anctsry  globes  are  habitable.  The 
earth  ia  a  globe,  which  aamits  of  Antipodes.  From 
•everal  of  these  particulars  respecting  tbe  astnmomical 
iootrine  eS  IVnMgnu,  it  baa  been  inferred  that  he 
vu  pooeeMed  of  the  troe  idea  of  tbe  mAvr  system, 
ivhienwaa  revived  bjr  Copernicus,  and  folly  established 
bf  Nowton.  With  reepeet  to  Ood,  Pythagoras  ap- 
pMiv  to  have  taught,  that  be  ie  tbe  oniversal  mind, 
oMRiaed  through  all  things,  the  soorce  of  all  animal 
Ufe,  the  proper  and  intrinsic  csuse  of  all  motion,  in 
mhetance  atmilar  to  light,  in  nature  like  troth,  the  first 
nrinciple  of  tbe  nniverae,  incapable  of  psin,  invinblc, 
j&comiptible,  and  onl^  to  be  oonutriiended  bjr  the 
Blind.  Cicero  also  lemarka,  that  Pyuwgoraaeoneeivod 
God  to  be  a  aoul  pervading  all  nature,  of  which  every 
human  soul  is  a  portion,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
the  modem  system  of  Pantheism.  The  doctrine  of 
die  Pythagoreans  respecting  the  nature  of  brute  ani- 
nala,  and  /ier^tf^xootc,  tbe  TrmntmigTutim  of  8eiil$, 
was  the  fottodatioa  trf  ibm  abstinence  from  animal 
fbod,  and  of  the  ezeluuon  of  animal  aacrtGces  from ' 
thwr  religiona  certmoniea.  This  doctrine  Pythagoras 
probably  lesmed  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  commonly 
taught.  Nor  is  there  any  sufficiefat  reason  for  under- 
staodinff  it,  as  some  have  done,  symbolically.— We 
vrill  end  this  article  with  a  few  specimens  of  lua  8yin- 
hoU,  which,  though  they  were  at  first  made  use  of  far 
the  purpose  of  concealment,  and  thou^  their  meaning 
has  alwaya  been  religioosly  kept  secret  by  the  F^tha- 
goreatw  tbemirivea,  have  awakened  much  cnriMity, 
and  given  occasion  to  many  ingenious  conjeetores, 
which,  however,  unless  they  were  more  satisftctoiy, 
it  vroold  answer  no  purpose  to  repeat.  Among  the 
Symbols  of  Pytbatmas,  recited  by  lamblichns  and 
others,  are  tbe  following:  Adore  the  sound  of  the 
wUaperiRg  wind.  Stir  not  the  fire  vrtth  a  swnd. 
Turn  saide  from  an  edged  tool.  Pksa  not  over  a  bal- 
ance. Setting  oat  on  a  joumey,  turn  not  back,  for  tbe 
Poriea  will  return  with  you.  Breed  nothing  that  haa 
crooked  talona.  Rereive  not  a  swallow  into  your 
noose.  Look  not  in  a  mirror  by  the  light  of  a  candle. 
At  a  aaoiflce  pare  not  your  nails.  Eat  not  the  heart 
•r  brain.  Taste  not  that  which  has  ftlleo  from  die 
laUe.  Break  not  bread.  Sleep  not  at  noon.  When 
it  thunden,  touch  the  earth.  Pluck  not  a  crown. 
Roast  not  diat  which  haa  been  boiled.  Sail  not  on 
tbe  gronitd.  Plant  not  a  palm.  Breed  a  coeki  hut 
^  not  sacrifice  it,  for  it  Is  ssered  to  the  son  and  moon. 
Pla&t  metons  in  thy  gttim,  but  eat  tbem  not.  Ab- 
ItM 


stain  from  beans. — ^llie  prec^  pralMhitm(tWw4 
beans  is  one  of  those  mysteries  whicfa  tlie  ancioafjik 
agoreana  never  disclosed,  and  which  modtn  tap 
nutty  has  in  vain  attempted  to  discover.  lu  aHaDM 
was  probaUy  rather  dieteUc  than  [^siesl  or  tm. 
The  proiiibition  from  beans  was  an  ^[yptiu  cqMob, 
accoraing  to  Herodotus  (S,  37).  AristoxeoiM,  m  tk 
other  hand,  says  that  Pytbsgotas  reconuneoded  bsw 
before  all  other  fbod.  (AuL  GtU.,  4,  4.)  Tbi  sb^ 
stineace  irom  iA  ia  anotbar  reaemUanee  to  Egjilio 
customs ;  bat  tbe  tradition  oa  tins  poiot  is  net  w; 
extensive,  and  rests  on  fabtea.  On  abatiaeoce  ban 
flesh  there- is  a  variety  of  tradttiom.  {Bwioi.,  tf. 
Porpk.,  r.  F.,  7.— AimW.,  F.  P.,  85,  108.-/%. 
Laert.,  8,  30.)  It  is  safest  to  follow  Ansioile,  tc- 
cording  to  whom,  the  Pytbsgoreane  only  abmisBi 
from  particular  kinds  of  firiL  {Aid.  GtmLe—Diit- 
Laerl.,  8,  19.)  The  Uatemeot  <a  AristonBus,  fltf 
tbey  only  abauined  from  tbe  plougliiti^  ox  and  il» 
wethw,  endently  on  accoant  of  Uieir  uaerohMss,  if- 
peara  to  be  a  later  version.  (Diog-  t^tat.,  8,  30.— 
Compare  AAauau,  10,  p.  418.)  PytfaagcnsD  pie- 
cepta  of  more  value  are  these.  Above  all  tbtoncer 
etn  your  tongue.  Ei^rave  not  tbe  iiaue  ef  Qm  ■ 
a  ring.  Quit  not  your  elation  witboot  we  ceuMd 
of  your  general.  {EiMf*  Butanj^  FUm/k^ 
vol.  1,  p.  385,  w;;.— ^fUcr,  Asf.  Pba*.,  voL  1, 
336,  teqq.) 

PrrHKAB,  a  native  of  Maasilia  (JTmoUe).  Hben 
is  onceruin  ;  some  writers  place  bin  ondei  lbs  rain 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  but  BeonioTine  (Mtm-dc 
PAeai.  det  Inter.,  toL  19,  p.  148}  has  Bndntakcn  to 
show  that  he  wae  anterior  to  Aristotle.  Pythessij 
numbered  amOng  the  Greek  geogr^ihical  wrtten.  Hi 
made  many  important  discoveries  in  a  voyage  which 
he  undertook  to  the  noith  of  Eoropa,  and  was  the  Gnt 
geographer  who  could  call  astroomnical  kaowledge  M 
his  aid.  Leaving  tbe  harbour  of  m»«^h.  and  sajlag 
from  cape  to  cape,  be  coasted  aknw  aB  Ibe  caiiaa 
shore  of  Spain,  pesaed  the  StimitB  of  Qthnkir.Bavfi- 
ted  the  coasts  of  Ludlanii,  Aqoitania,  end  AnMne^ 
entered  the  Englisb  Channel,  followed  tb  esstoe 
shore  of  Britain,  and,  on  reaching  its  eerthm  extnm- 
ity,  advanced  six  days'  sail  fartSer  to  Ibe  nsith,  nntd 
be  reached  a  country  which  tbe  inbahilanii  caDed 
Thole,  end  where  the  length  of  tbe  SoladUil  iay  waa 
»4lHmrs.Triuch  corresponds  to  01  mad 

em  ledand.   D'Anvilte  <JraB.  it  TAKmi^  dte.,  M 
87,  p.  436)  maintains  that  Pytbeas  did  eot  go  faithii 
than  the  Shetland  UUa.    Sebceoing,  oo  Ibe  oiha 
hand,  makes  tbe  'Hiale  of  diis  navigator  to  be  a  couo- 
xxj  of  Noraay.  which  atiU  bears  the  name  of  TiiU  m 
Tkilaitark.    In  a  second  voyage.  Pttbeaa  paaaed 
Uvongb  the  En^b  Chamiei  into  tbe  GcnBan  Ooea, 
and  thence  into  tbe  Baltic,  where  be  reached  tha 
mouth  of  a  river  whidi  he  ealle  the  Tanara,  but  wUck 
is,  perhaps,  the  Vistula  or  Rodaon.    In  thia  ndoitf 
tbe  amber  of  commerce  waa  obtained.    Pytbeas  wrote 
in  Greek  two  woriia,  one  entitled  "  A  Deterifiien  if 
the  Oeean,"  of  which  GeminuB  Rbodioe  makes  mo- 
tion (EUm.  Aitroit.,  e.  6. — Vrmolog.  Petn.,  p.  St, 
ed.  Parit,  1630),  and  tbe  other  a  "Pctm&m^'  or  "iV 
riodus  of  tkt  Bartk,"  meotioned  W  Haidaae^  tbs 
scholiast  on  Ap(4lonim  Rhodius.   T%e  tittb  tbet  wm 
know  of  these  two  pn>duetiona  is  obtained  Aw  Am 
pagea  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  bat  it  is  so  altered  md  dte- 
figured  as  to  be  almoat  uninteH^lile.    P)Aaas  haa 
been  generally  regarded  as  very  nendaGioBs  in  bis 
narradvea.    His  memoty,  bowever,  bae  been  leecaee- 
fslly  vindicated  by  eeraul  modeni  writera. 
gaximUe,  he.  eU.-~Sehaiimg,  AikmBtOig.  m  Aiig- 
WatreK\.,  HidUyro\.3l.—AiehMf,AeUttiK  Go- 
rcAicMs  ier  Dovitcken,  Lnft.,  1809,  Svo. — Mmm 
nert,  GeogT.,  vol.  I,  p.  78,  ttmf.  —  S^Bl,  Hm-  XJt 
Or.,  vol.  S,  p.  198.) 

Pvnii,  I.  tbe  priestess  of  ApeBo  at  VttfM    (  m 
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Dclphf,  tod  Oneulmo.) — II.  Guam  ««lcbnt«d  io' 
honour  of  Apollo  tt  Delphi  Tbe^  wen  fint  inatitu- 
ted,  kccording  to  the  Mnilooa  opiniOD,  bj  Apcrflo  bim- 
aeir,  in  commemontiM  of  the  victoiy  whicb  ha  had 
•btained  over  the  aeipant  Py^on,  from  whkh  they 
ncoived  their  Dime ;  hot  their  Mtgin  aeeou,  in  bet,  to 
hum  b«en  »  Panemia  (llantmMr),  or  Featal  Cmn- 
■onion,  in  eoonezioB  wHh  the  De^riue  onele.  With 
this  the  Delf^na  comMned  gamea  fat  the  pnipoeea 
of  amDaement,  which  origioallv  conaiated  of  a  conteat 
between  aingera  in  praise  of  the  Delphian  god.  This 
eaeambly  waa,  in  ita  more  important  capacity,  denom- 
inated the  Amphietyonic  conncil,  and  was  charged 
with  the  •aperinterid«tce  of  the  games.  ( Waehtmutk, 
Gr.  Ant.,  toL  t,  p.  168,  Eng.  traiul.)— The  Pythian 
games  were,  at  tbefr  first  institntkm,  only  celebrated 
once  in  nfne  yeara,  but  efterwaid  every  fifth  year. 
The  crown  was  of  bay. — For  an  account  of  the  exer- 
cises in  the  public  games  of  the  Greeks,  consult  the 
■nkte  Olympia.   {Potter,  Or.  Ant.,  3,  S8.) 

Pmlua,  1.  a  Syraensan,  who  defrauded  Oanioe,  t 
Roman  knight,  to  whom  he  had  sold  his  gardens,  &e. 
iCie.,  tU  Off.,  8,  14.)— n.  A  eumune  of  Apollo, 
which  he  received  for  Us  having  eontjuered  the  Mvpent 
Python,  or  because  be  was  worshipped  at  Delphi ; 
called  also  Pytho.   (Vtd.  Pytho.) 

Pytbo,  the  ancient  name  of  the  town  of  Delphi, 
which  it  waa  said  to  have  received  ^Trd 
because  the  serpent  which  ApoUo  killed  rotted  thtre. 
A  better  derivation,  however,  is  from  irvOioSai,  "  to 
mqitire,"  with  reference  to  the  oracle  that  was  consult- 
ed here.  The  difierenee  of  quantity  (Tlidu,  iTi6ia6at) 
doea  not  appear  to  form  a  material  objection,  although 
I^wsow  thinks  otherwise.   (Or.  D.  Handwirt.,  m.  e. 

Ptthon,  a  celebrated  serpent  sprung  from  the  mitd 
ud  atagnatad  waters  iridch  nmaiMd  on  the  auilace  of 
the  eartfa  after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  This  monster 
abode  in  the  vicinity  of  DeljAi,  and  deatn^ed  the 
people  anJcaUle  of  the  sarroandlng  couotrr.  Apollo, 
OQ  coming  to  Delphi,  slew  the  serpent  with  bis  arrows  ; 
and  BB  itlay  expiring,  the  ezuUins  victor  cried,  "Now 
rot  {itiBev)  there  on  the  man-feeding  eanh and 
hence,  says  the  legend,  the  place  and  oracle  recuved 
the  appellatioD  of  Pytho.  {Vid.  Pytho.)  The  I^thi- 
an  gsmea  were  fabled  to  have  been  establiahed  in 
commemoration  of  this  victtny.  {Yii.  Pythia.) — 
DMwell  snppoaea  that  the  true  explanation  of  the  al- 
leforkal  fiction  relating  to  Apollo  and  Python  ia,  that 
the  serpent  was  the  river  Cepbiasus,  which,  after  the 
ddnge  of  Deucalion  had  oveiflowed  the  philns,  sor- 
rmiiiacd  Parnassus  with  its  aaipentina  involutions,  and 
was  reduced  1^  the  rays  of  the  sun  within  ita  due  lim- 
its. (Jhdaelh  Tour,  vol.  1,  p.  IM.)  It  ie  mora 
probable,  however,  that  the  Able  was  one  of  Oriental 
origin,  and  was  carried  from  that  quarter  of  the  world 
to  Greece.   (  VU.  remarks  under  the  arUde  Apollo.) 

Q. 

Qdadi,  a  Oerman  nation  on  the  sontheastem  bor- 
d«ra  of  tbe  country,  in  what  is  now  JIforavM.  Tbw 
were  connected  with  tbe  Marcomanni,  and,  along  with 
diem,  waged  war  against  the  Romans.  The  Empnor 
Marcus  Antoninos  proceeded  against  them  io  person 
and  lepreeeed  tiieir  inrosds,  but  tbey  soon  after  re- 
wwed  hosUIitiea  with  increaaed  vitoor.  Their  name 
diiappeara  from  history  about  the  finb  centory.  Hieir 
territory  waa  bounded  on  Uie  sontb  by  the  Danube,  on 
tbe  east  by  tbe  river  Qrao  and  the  Jazygee,  on  the  north 

Sthe  Carpates  and  Sodetes,  and  on  tbe  weat  by  the 
srcomanni.  {Toe.,  Germ.,  48,  itqq. — Id.,  Ann.,  2, 
88.  — £)to  Can.,  71,  8,  eeqq.—Amm.  Marcdl.,  17, 
IS.— A.,  39,  a.—  WiUulm,  Germaauen,  &c.^.  3SS, 
am. — R^Aard,  Oermamen,  p.  14S,  *eqq.—WeraAe, 
Un-  die  FlUer  da  aUen  TetOtehlmuU,  p.  ITS,  taqq.) 


QvADtfrioNfl  or  Qo&piIOBps,  a  snmame  oiJiaan 

because  be  waa  sometimes  repreienled  with  four  lae*'' 
(  Vid.  remarks  ooder  the  article  Janus.) 

QoiitDBoiHvIai,  an  order  of  pnesu  whom  Tanitdtt 
the  Prood  appointed  to  uke  care  of  tbe  SibylliM 
books.  They  were  originsUy  two,  but  afterward  the 
irnmbar  waa  inenased  to  ten,  to  whom  Sjlla  addai 
five  mem,  iriieiiee  their  name.  (Ktd.  Decemviri  mi 
Dnnmnri.) 

QaiNQUATKlA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Minerva  m 
Rome,  at  first  for  one  day,  but  afterward  for  five 
(^n^iM),  whence  the  name.  The  beginning  of  ifca 
celebrMion  was  the  19th  of  March.  Oo  iIm  days  «f 
the  edebcation,  aebtriats  obtaiiwd  holyday,  and  it  waa 
neoal  fcr  tbem  to  offer  pnyers  to  Minerva  for  leeming 
and  wtadom ;  and  on  their  return  to  achool,  to  preant 
their  master  with  a  gift,  which  received  the  name  of 
Mmenml.  ((hid,  Aat.,  3,  916.— Aul.  Gell.,  2,  31.) 

QDiNTiLrJlNDa,  Marcus  Pabius,  an  eminent  Ro- 
man rbetoriciaa,  bom  at  Calaganria,  a  city  of  Hisfa 
nia  Tarraeonniia,  A.D.  48. — The  ortbognplir  of 
the  Damt  varies  in  dMerent  edilione.  Gibson  waa  tbe 
first  that  gave  the  form  (fumetitioniu,  in  which  ha  has 
been  followed  by  seversl ;  bnt  as  this  form  is  anly 
found  in  a  single  inscription  and  on  a  aingle  coin*  the 
other  mode  or  expreasing  the  name  has  become  wall 
esublished.  (Compare  SpaUing,  Pr^f.  ad.  QttimtU., 

SI.  xxiii,,  eeqq.) — Quintilian  was  still  yonng  when  hie 
Btber,  after  the  death  of  Nero,  conveyed  h.m  to 
Rome,  and  this  eircumstsnce  appears  to  be  tbe  canao 
why  some  editors  have  believed  that  be  waa  bom  in  tbia 
last-mentioned  city.  The  father  of  Quintilian  was  a 
professor  of  rhetoric,  and  the  son,  devoting  biraaelf  to 
tbe  same  pnrsoits,  opened  a  school  nnder  Vesfwaian. 
He  was  toe  first  rhetorician  that  received  a  regular 
salary  from  tbe  inperial  tieaaury,  and  hie  emolument! 
amoonted  to  lOO^NtO  sesterces.  Flavia  Doatitilbi 
nioea  of  DMsitian,  and  Pliny  the  younger,  were 
among  the  number  of  hia  pupila.  He  obtained  tbe 
distioctioQ  of  the  laticlave,  or  seoatorian  drees,  aad 
under  DsMiitian  he  was  nominated  cooaul.  After 
having  lost  his  wife  and  two  sons,  be  united  himself 
by  a  second  marriage  to  a  daughter  of  tbe  rhetorician 
Tntiliua,  by  whom  be  )»d  a  daogbter  wbo  a^Mnwad 
Noniua  Celer,  governor  of  Spain.  He  had  professed 
rhetwic  for  ifae  space  of  twenty  yeara,  when  he  ra- 
tired  from  sctive  life,  and  compoaed,  between  93  and 
94  A.D.,  hia  Institates  of  the  Oiuor.  The  yeer  of 
his  death  is  unknown :  it  was  subsequent,  however, 
to  118  A.D.  There  exist,  under  the  name  of  Qoiih 
tSian,  nineteen  dadamations  of  sobm  langth,  and  fb^ 
^-five  minor  onaa.  Tbey  are  inconaeUy,  bowevir, 
ascribed  to  bim,  and  are  ralber  tbe  productions  of  a 
much  later  age,  and  of  several  writers.  Oersrd  Voe- 
aiua  (de  RMet.  nat.  tt.  amU.,  p.  108)  thinks  that 
they  were  written  by  Poatumus  the  younger,  one  of 
thoee  ephemeral  emperon  called  in  Roman  hiatoiy  the 
tfaiirty  tyrante.  Some  manosoipts  give  M-  FkmiB  aa 
their  author,  a  peraonage  entirely  miknown. — ^Tha 
work  bv  which  Quintilian  has  immortalized  bis  nana 
ia  entitled  Dt  hutilution*  Oraiona,  oc,  rather,  /nsriM- 
tioKea  Oraioria.  It  is  in  twelve  booke,  and  dedicated 
lo  Marcellua  Vietorius.  This  work  ia  not  merely  • 
complete  treatise  on  the  ibetorieal  ait ;  it  embrscee  a 
plan  of  study  for  tbe  orator,  from  tbe  first  elements 
of  giammar.  Quintilian  here  states  tbe  reeolu  of 
long  eipenanea  and  deep  raflaetioB.  He  |rivas  'VmI 
proofs  ra  it  of  BO  eicelleot  jodgmoit,  of  a  tamed 
critical  spirit,  of  a  fare  uste.  and  of  eiteoKve  and 
varied  roMiog.  Thia  work  ie  preferable  to  all  tha 
we  have  from  Cicero  respecting  the  theory  of  ,el» 

2'oence.  Quintilian  baa  piefiteaby  the  precepts  of 
lis  great  master,  but  be  does  not  Mop  wbere  tbti  oth- 
er eti^:  be  adde  to  Ins  labours  tae  observatiooi 
wUeb  a  long  courae  of  ntaetieal  azpenonea  bad  waff 
gaoted.  He  faaa  fanad  Ua  style  Vfua  ^  of  CmKK 
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•ad  be  »rltM  mlh  ta  iligMice  wUeh  wmM  eotMe 
hiat  to  a  nok  by  Uw  lide  of  the  ponet  Mod^  of  the 
Aegnitifle  tge,  if  ceitain  obeeoio  MMOMiooa  and 
WHDR  ■peeimeDS  of  tdeeted  pbiMoology  aid  Kit  betny 
the  writer  of  a  igo.  Hm  leoth  book,  wbeie  he 
qweke  of  the  Greek  end  Rmud  tetbere  of  the  high- 
ir  eleu,  U  one  of  the  nioet  inslnMtrpo,  end  of  gioM 
faaporunce  in  raletion  to  the  hietoty  of  ueiont  liten- 
lure.  Time  bee  preeerred  foe  ue  only  two  auBii- 
auipU  of  ^  InetitnlM  of  QnoUUiin.  Om,  which 
ii  cempleu,  wee  foood,  et  the  period  of  tbe  coaBcil 
•f  ConeUnee,  io  a  tower  of  tbe  AMmj  of  St.  GtU, 
bf  tbe  celebrated  Poggto  of  Floieitco ;  be  made  a 
tipf  of  thii,  which  is  now  in  England.  Nearly  at  the 
wme  tine  Lemid  Aietio  diacoreced  a  aaeood  men- 
neeript  in  Italy,  bat  mj  defectrva.  From  ibeao  two 
MifiMl  ooea  am  derirad  lU  th>  other  MaaMcripia  of 
Qintihaa.  It  ie  Dot  kaown  what  baa  become  of  lha 
maauaeript  at  St.  OalL— 'With  regard  to  tho  dialogiie 
D»  Cfarit  OnUtr^tu,  comnonly  ascribed  to  Qoinlil- 
iaa,  aooM  renurke  will  be  offiiied  under  tbe  article 
TaeiUB. — The  best  editiem  of  Quintiliaa  are,  that  of 
Bormaan,  Lugi.  Bt.,  17M,  3  vole.  4lo ;  that  of  Gap- 
peionier,  Pari*,  17*6,  tA. ;  thet  of  Getaer,  GVuiv-t 
1766,  4to ;  and  partiealarly  that  of  Spalding,  Int., 
1798-1S34,  8  Tola.  8to,  the  fifth  T^ume  of  whicb 
eODtains  Hipplameataiy  annoutions  by  Zompt,  and 
lha  sixth  a  Lexicon  aw)  Indexes  by  Bonelli.  The 
edition  of  Qnintilisn  forming  part  of  Lemaire's  collec- 
tion is  a  reprint,  for  the  most  part,  of  Spatding's. 
(adtm,  HiMt.  LU.  JloM.,  vol.  S,  p.  899,  Mff.— fi£hr. 
GsfcA.  Sim.  Lit.,  p.  401,  se; f .  —  AAnaatM,  Jloat. 
Lie,  vol  8,0.  IW,  mn-} 

Qoiimn  Oonive  Roraa,  a  Latis  biitoiieal  writer, 
w^h  re^rd  to  wfaoee  era  great  nncertataty  pienila. 
No  ancient  writer  makes  mention  ot  him  ;  the  firal 
who  epeak  of  btm  are  John  of  Seliabory  end  Pierre 
je  Btoie,  who  lived  ni  the  ISib  ceatory.  Cortins 
iHrneelf  fumisbes  no  iofermatioa  respecting  hi*  own 
wadUion  end  origia,  if  wa  except  one  paaoage  in 
whieh  ba  apaike  of  an  event  erbiu  faappMad  in  bis 
tme  {lO,  vy.  He  nentiooB  this  event,  however,  in 
each  obeeoro  terns,  tint  iba  eonmantator*  are  alt  at 
nrianee  reepeeting  the  period  when  be  flonriahed. 
Some,  as,  for  examfde,  Pithoo  and  Bongars,  piece  him 
in  the  Aogaatan  am.  Others,  ee  Aoeoniua  Popma 
and  Perisenint,  unaar  l^barina.  Othera,  aa  Justus 
Lipsiea  end  Briaaop,  nndar  Clandina.  Othera,  aa 
Freinaheim,  Rntgers,  Voasias,  and  many  other  edi- 
tore,  under  Veepaeian.  Some,  following  the  example 
ef  Ponunns,  mako  him  to  have  Aoariahed  nndor  Tra- 
jan. Count  Bagnolo  {Dtlia  genu  Cmrgim  e  ieW  et* 
Si  <i.  Curzia,  dK.,  Babigna,  1741,  8vo),  and  one  of 
tbe  latest  editoca  of  Omtnii^  Come,  wboee  edition 
appeared  at  Rahneladt  in  1786,  See,  have  addnead 
eome  apeeions  a^ments  for  fixing  the  parwd  of  thia 
writer  under  ConMantine  the  Groat.  Finally,  Berth 
btiaga  him  down  aa  low  as  tbe  first  Theodoeioa.— -llie 
history  of  Qointus  Ouitins  ie  entitled  De  tviw  jvefu 
AltSMndri  Mtgni  ("  Of  tbe  exjMu  of  Alexander  the 
Great").  It  was  divided  originally  into  tm  booka,  bnt 
tbe  first  two,  the  end  of  the  fifth,  and  tbe  beginning 
of  the  aixth  aio  lort.  FirahwhaBa  haa  written  a  aap- 
^OMnt  to  tbo  week,  aa  to  eonplelo  what  b  tboa 
defoctive,  and  bu  eocceeded  in  bringing  tocher  a 
learned  collection  ctf  facts  from  tbe  difierent  historians 
who  have  made  montiaa  of  tbe  operationa  of  Alexait- 
dar. — Tbe  woik  of  Qnintoa  Coitiaa  is  rather  to  be 
tanned  a  romance  than  an  bistorieal  composition. 
It  Is  tba  [Midnction  ef  «  rhetorician  who  sacrifices 
Inlh  to  lha  deabe  of  briUiency  of  expreesion,  and  to 
a  kno  of  tho  marvelloaa.  The  barangnes  which  be 
Bote-ioto  tho  monthe  of  hie  beioea  are  mere  acbc^tie 
deelamations,  without  any  regard  to  the  characters  of 
tboee  who  are  to  utter  them.  As  a  critical  historian 
Qoialns  is  v^  far  below  mediacii^.  He  is  o^  so- 


peifleially  acqoemtad  wiA  tba  good  hiswrwwd  Ah» 
andar,  andaifeara  lo  have  given  the  prefaieoceteiboH 
Greek  writers  who  bad  diatonad  by  foUe  tba  traeki» 
of  tbe  Macedonian  monareh,  snch  as  CliUrchai 
Hegeaippos.   Hie  compiletioa  is  mads  witasu: 
any  jud^ent ;  be  give*  kisMelf  no  tioable  to  nxo^ 
cils  tbe  contradictions  which  exist  amoi^  tbe  as;hffv 
whom  he  follows,  nor  does  he  at  all  cmcem  faiouelf 
aboot  testing  the  (nitb  of  their  naiiativea.   It  wMld 
aeem,  aieraover,  that  hie  knowled^  ef  Graak  isNn 
slijriK.   Soignocant  iaha  in  the  niUteiy  ait,  ihal'ta 
difficnb  to  understend  hia  accounta  of  battles  lal 
aiegee ;  and  ofteatimes  it  is  bat  loo  epparot  that  hi 
doM  not  Qoderaland  himaelf  what  he  cofuea  medaa- 
ieally  from  othera.    In  gepgruhy  and  aetronenT  bii 
URManco  ia  e^aally  gnat.   He  confounds  Wont 
Tamoe  wiik  Caneaaue,  and  makoa  the  Caipiaa  aid 
Hyicanianaeaa  twodifihrentdwete  of  vraler.  Haab 
aervea  no  ehnnologicel  order,  end  does  not  mnrtitB 
either  tbe  yean  or  the  seasons  in  which  the  eieala  if 
whicb  be  treats  took  place.    If^  bowertt,  Quntoi 
Cnrttoa  be  refiiaed  the  name  of  an  biatorian,  we  caoeot 
deny  his  olaim  to  being  conaidered  an  amusing  and  ia- 
terestiag  writer.   His  diclioo  is  pore  and  ehpaL 
Some  of  his  harangoea  are  owster-pieecs  of  Ibeir  kmd. 
He  ie  rich  in  beaatifol  deeeriptionB.   Hi*  style  is  too 
omaoMnted,  aod  eometimes  decUmmy ;  ofleaer, 
however,  be  happily  ioiitate*  bis  nodd,  Uvy.  In  tbe 
beginning  of  tbe  sixteenth  centaiy,  en  impottei,  nanwd 
Hugo  B^gerins  or  Rnggtui,  a  native  of  Rktgia,  pub- 
Iwhed  a  pretended  coUeetion  of  the  letteis  of  l^tu 
Cortine,  divided  into  five  booke,  and  enppo*ed  Le  coa- 
tain  not  only  lettme  written  by  tbe  biatorian  himself 
bat  others  aUo  from  varioua  «atingoiihed  indtvidaak 
The  fabrication,  however,  waa  eo  clamaily  eseealei, 
that  no  one  wae  impoeed  upon.   Tbo  beat  od^liaas  o 
Quintua  Cnrtiua  are,  that  of  Soakenbnrg,  Lagi-  Bat  ■ 
1734,  4to :  that  of  Schmieder,  GSUnf .,  1804,  8  rob 
8to  ;  aod  that  of  Lemairc,  ParU,  1888-^,  8  vols 
8ve.   (SeAStf,  Hiat.  LU.  Ami..  v«L  S,  p.  «8a^  mm . 
— BaJbr,  Gaaek.  Xim.  LU.,  vol  1,  p.  441,  mw.)— U 
(or  Cointus)  Calaber,  a  Greek  poe^  a  aaitve  of  Snyins, 
bat  nmaned  Cataitr  from  lbs  eiieooistBace  c{  the 
Cardinal  Besaarion's  having  foead  a  aMoaecr^it  of  bis 
worii  in  a  convent  of  CeioMa,  m  Lawar  Italy  ;  end 
thus  e  distii^iibed  eebohr,  a  nativa  of  Greece,  only 
becama  acquainted  with  ooeof  thepeeuef  kbnatioo, 
becaue  cbaoee  bad  conducted  him  lo  tbe  coovm^oI 
St.  Niebolaa,  in  ttte  city  of  Otranto.   Qointaa  (or  Co«Bp 
tua)  lived  probably  abirat  the  b^inning  of  the  rixlb 
century.   He  ie  the  aoibor  of  a  poem  in  foniteen  can- 
tos, entitled  napa?am6fma  'Op^  ("  Thrnga  owil- 
tad      Homer").   It  is  a  cootwnation  of  tbe  Iliad 
down  to  tbe  destnctioa  of  "noy,  or.  father,  an  htMerical 
coo^neition  in  verae,  htteroperead  with  aytholepcal 
fictione,  and  adwned  with  ebnndant  imagery.  Vicioaa 
in  its  errsngement,  becsnse  no  unity  either  of  aclioo 
or  of  interest  prevails  in  it.  this  prodoclion  is,  at  the 
same  time,  not  witfaout  merit  ee  regard*  its  oraaneaU 
and  diction.    The  imitation  of  Homer  ie  evwywhm 
^iperent ;  but  it  shows  itself  only  in  deUils,  and  tbs 
author  did  not  poaaos*  tbe  art  of  varying  his  descrip- 
tkmoof  combata,  in  viteh  hie  model  abowa  biowslfM 
agporior.   Ha  oienda,  aleo,  in  too  fieqiionl  aa  un* 
ifjuioa  of  deitiaa  into  tbo  eombeie  of  the  two  eea> 
laoding  pertiee,  and  their  intervention  is  frcciseaUy  u 
uncailed  for  aa  tbaii  departure  ia  unexpecud.  Not- 
withstanding  theee  defocU,  however,  the  poem  of 
Quintua  eppeara  ao  for  auperior  lo  tlw  otber  ftoiae 
tioos  of  the  eg*  HI  wbieh  he  ia  aaweaad  to  have  lived, 
that  many  entice  have  lagaided  ueaa  PoreKpeeuM 
as  a  kind  of  enlaigemeat  or  am|difieatioo  of  tlw  Utda 
Iliad  of  Leacbas,  which  ia  lost.    Othtfa  have  viewed 
it  a*  a  cento  of  various  paasagee  borrowed  fraw  ih* 
eyolie  poets. — Another  poem,  aecribed  to  Qniataa.  ii 
found  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  8u  Hate,  and  in  ibat  el 
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Ibt  king  of  Bwrtrit  at  Maiticfa.  It  ia  on  ^  tweho 
hboan  of  Honoles. — The  beat  editioha  of  Quintua 
GaUwraro,  thattrfRhodomuums,  ifoxo*^  1604, 8vo-; 
tiM  o( D9  Vwm,lMei.  Bat.,  Itiitivo;  and  that  of 
Tfcbsflo,  JryvRl.,  1807,  Svo.  HieUatihowwnr,  haa 
Mver  been  eovplatod.  (SeASil,  Hit.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol. 
8,  p.  91,  «fy.) 

QDiaiNiLia,  a  hiU  at  Rome,  added  to  the  city  by 
SMTTioa  Tcllioe.  (Lit).,  1.  44.)  Numa,  indeed,  bad 
a  bouM  upon  thia  moonlaiD,  but  it  was  Dot  conaidered  . 
ft  part  of  the  city  until  eneloaed  witbin  the  TuUiau 
mL  The  temf^e  of  Ronnilua  Qnirinna,  from  which 
it  dufved  tu  name,  waa  bmlt  by  Noma,  but  «fterward 
nconatnicted  with  greater  magnificeDce  by  Papiriua 
Cnraor,  the  dictator.  (Lw.,  10, 46.)  Some  reatigea 
of  tbia  edifice  are  aaid  to  exist  in  the  gaidena  of  the 
Jaaoita,  close  to  the  church  of  S.  Andrea,  a  llonU 
CawtUo.  The  expreauoD  MmU  ComUo  ia  a  comip- 
tioD  from  Jfeii*  CaiMu,  a  same  ^ipUad  to  th«  Qiiirir 
nal  at  alatndajiirom  two  marble  bofaea  placed  thno. 
The  Qnirinal  ia  the  only  ooe  of  the  SoTsa  Hilb  at  the 
proaent  day  that  is  popDwoa.  It  ia  eorared  with  DoUe 
palaces,  churches,  streets,  and  Ibontains.  {Rome  in 
tin  ifineteaiik  Century,  vol.  1,  p.  306,  Am.  ed.) 

QoiBiNoa,  I.  a  surname  of  Mars  among  the  Romans. 
Tbi*  Dame  waa  also  given  to  Romulus  after  bia  trana- 
lation  to  tho  skios.  {Ovid,  FuU,  S,  475.)— II.  A  sur- 
name of  the  god  Janus.  ( YuL  remarks  under  the  ar- 
ticle Januv.) 

QniBlTta,  (Fid.  renaAa  vodtt  the  article  Roma, 
page  117!!^  col.  %.) 

R. 

RantBioa,  I.  C.  a  Roman  kmgfat  eontemporaiy  with 
Jnliaa  Caaar.  The  latter  bad,  oo  one  or  two  oeea- 
aiooa,  expressed  with  aome  ostentation  bia  attachment 
to  the  party  of  Marias,  and  he  now  attempted  to  vindi- 
cate the  memory  of  L.  Satuminna,  who,  having  been  for 
a  looff  time  the  associate  of  Mariua,  was  afterward  op- 
posed by  him  as  the  reluctant  tnstniment  of  the  senate, 
and,  havuw  boen  laktn  by  him  in  actual  rebellioo,  bad 
been  mnraered  by  dw  aitned  eitiiena,  who  broka  into 
bia  place  of  conmiement.  Cswar,  it  ia  aaid  {Sutton., 
Yit.  Jul.,  IS),  instigated  Labienaa,  at  thja  time  one 
of  the  tribunes,  snd  sAaiwatd  distinguished  aa  one  of 
Gesai'a  lieutetiaou  in  Qsnl,  to  accuse  Rabirina,  then 
advanced  in  years,  as  the  perpetrator  of  tbia  moFdat. 
Tbe  eanae  waa  first  tried  before  L.  Caaar  and  C.  C«- 
aar  (Dio  Cast.,  37,  43),  who  were  appointed  by  lot  to 
act  aa  apecial  eommia^ooen  in  Una  eaae,  by  virtue  of 
tbo  f  TB((»'*s  order ;  and  tha  aecaaed  was  arraigned 
according  to  the  old  law  of  murder,  by  which,  if  be  bad 
been  found  guilty,  be  would  have  been  condemned  to 
be  batwed.  But  (hia  mode  of  proceeding  was  stopped 
Rabirina  appoalbg  to  tbe  people,  or  In  tbe  inters 
ftnneo  <rf  Oicero  aa  eooanl,  aa  hia  speecb  aemw  to 
imi^  (fro  RoA.,  e.  4,  Meg.),  and  bis  proenring  Uie  re- 
nonl  of  tbe  eaaae  before  another  tribunaL  The  peo- 
ple, however,  it  is  aaid,  were  likely  to  condemn  Uie 
accused,  Q  Metelelhu  Celer,  one  of  the  pr»- 
tora,  obliged  meeting  to  break  np,  by  tearing  oowu 
0m  enalgn  which  waa  alwaya  flying  on  Uw  Janwalnin 
«^ie  tbe  people  wen  aaaambled,  and  witbeot  whtch, 
according  to  ancient  cnatom,  they  could  not  lawfully 
covtinoe  tluir  deliberatiwa.  In  this  manner  R^irioa 
•acaped ;  for  Lsbianns  or  bis  iostigalora  did  not  think 

Eper  to  bring  forward  the  business  again ;  whether 
paiitng  of  sgsin  6nding  the  people  equally  diapoaed 
to  condemn  the  secnaed,  or  whether  tbe  progress  of  the 
conapirscy  of  Catiline  besan  now  to  turn  men'a  atteo- 
tioo  «H»«  entirety  to  a  dioeraot  aubiect.  {JHo  Cum., 
tnr,  4S.— Cte.,  Or.  rn  Raft.}— If-  C.  Poatumns,  a 
Rar  nan  knight,  aon  of  C.  Onrius,  and  adopted  son  of 
the  preceding.  He  became  implicated  in  the  afiair  of 
f  ianniua  and  PtoUnn  Aultfos.  Gabiaija  had  been 
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acctised  and  eoodemned  for  re&iving  a  very  large  an*, 
of  money  <  10,000  tslenU)  for  rastori^g  tbe  D^rptiaa 
king.  Hia  aMate,  bovrever,  did  not  yield,  when  sold, 
sufficient  to  reimburse  this  sum,  and  Rabirina  thei»- 
fore,  who  was  concamed  in  the  aflair,  waa  sued  for 
tbe  balance  (causa  ie  rttiduit).  Rabiriui,  it  seems, 
had  advised  Gabinius  to  undertake  tha  nstarstion  of 
the  king,  snd  accompanied  him  into  EgypU  Here  be 
waa  employed  to  aohcit  the  payment  of  ibe  money,  an] 
Lived  at  Alezaodrea  for  that  putpoae,  in  the  king's  ser- 
vice, aa  thepubh'c  receiver  of  bia  taxes.  Ciceio'sde- 
fenoa  of  Gabinina  and  Rabirina,  eapecially  tbe  former 
excited  OMt  surprise,  aa  Gabinina  bad  ever  been  bia 
moat  vehement  enemy.  It  was  occasioned,  bowevei^ 
by  Fompey'a  influence.  Rabirius  was  acquitted. 
{Cie-t  proSal.  Pott.,  c.  8,  IS.— Voi.  Max.,  4, 2.— III. 
A  Roman  epic  poet,  who  flourished  during  the  Angus* 
Can  age.  Velleiua  Fatorcolus  names  him  immediately 
after  Honer  (8,  86),  bot  Quinlilian  apa^s  of  him  in  a 
mneh  morn  toodaiale  tone.  (Itut.  Or.,  10, 1.)  The 
grammarians  have  preserved  for  us  some  verses  of  one 
of  hia  poems.  Its  subject  waa  Uie  battle  of  ActiuA 
{Schill,  Hiat.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  1,  p.  221.) 

RiHHBa  or  Raiimk»isbs,  one  of  the  tliree  c«attB 
ries  inatUuted  by  Romulus.   (Ftd.  Roma.) 

RsMraiMfrua,  an  Egyptian  monarch,  of  whom 
rodotDB  relates  llw  fidlowing  legend.  "  After  ihia,  they 
aaid,  Rampeinilus  descenoed  alive  into  those  piscca 
which  tbe  Greciaoa  call  Hadoa;  wfaere,  playing  at  dice 
with  Cam,  be  aometimes  won,  and  at  other  times  lost; 
that,  at  his  retoni,  he  brought  with  him  as  a  present  a 
napkin  of  gold"  (2, 132).  Sutbmari  appUea  it  to  tbe 
years  of  i^ty  and  aearceiieaa  which  happened  nndei 
Pharaoh.  Cieuser,  however,  refers  it  to  the  great 
princi|4es,  pervading  all  nature,  of  decay  and  restora- 
tion.   {SjfOibolik,  vol.  4,  p.  231.) 

RaodIi  Campi,  plains  aoout  ten  miles  to  tlie  north- 
west of  Mediolanum,  in  Ciaalpine  Gaul,  which  were 
rendered  memorable  by  the  bloody  defeat  of  the  Oim- 
bri  by  Marius.  (J=7or.,  8,  3.—VeU.  Paterc,  2,  12.« 
Oroa.,  6,  16.)  Tbe  spot,  however,  on  which  the  bat- 
tle took  place,  a«ema  very  nncoitain,  aa  no  autlnc  as* 
cept  Plutarch  mentimia  toe  aituationa  <tf  theae  plaina. 
Ha  describes  them  aa  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  VercellA 
(Yit.  Mar.) ;  bat  even  this  deaignation  u  very  general. 
The  Cimbri  are  represented  as  having  entered  Italy  by 
the  Trideotioe  Alps  or  the  Tyrol;  and  we  farther 
learn,  that,  after  beating  back  c<Mtsul  Catulus  on 
the  Atheaia  or  Adige^  tbay  forced  the  possaga  of  llMt 
river,  by  which  time  Marius  having  come  up  with  eon- 
■tdcrable  re-enforcements,  a  Iwttle  took  place  in  the 

Elains  of  which  we  are  speaking.  ( Wakktnaer,  av 
I  aiAtafwm  des  RmtiM  Campt. — Mem.  de  VAcad. 
dta  Inter.,  dtc.,  vol.  6,  p.  360.)  Tbe  small  place 
called  Rho  is  thought  D'Anville  to  preserve  soma 
traces  of  the  ancient  a^UftlimL  {firatur't  Aim 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  63. ) 

Ravbnha,  an  important  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  ait- 
uate  on  the  coast,  a  short  distsnca  below  the  Spinetic 
mouth  of  tbe  Padua  or  Po.  It  laid  claim  to  an  oii- 
gin  of  tenote  antiquity ;  lor  Strabo  (314)  reporta  it 
to  havo  been  founded  by  aome  Tbessaliana ;  Init  they 
auboe^nanUj  abandoned  it  to  ^  UmUi,  being  mUa 
to  reaist  tbe  aggressions  of  the  Tyrrbeni,  or  Tuscans. 
When  Pliny  says  it  was  a  colony  of  the  Sabines,  ba 
perha[ia  alludes  lo  an  old  tradition,  which  considered 
that  people  ss  descended  from  the  UmbrL  (P/in.,  3, 
18.)  Strabo  informs  us,  tbst  Ravenna  was  situated 
in  tbe  roidsl  of  msrshes,  and  built  eniirel.f  on  wooden 
piles.  A  communicatioQ  wss  eaUJulidied  between  tbe 
different  parte  of  tbe  town  by  nkeana  of  bridgea  and 
boats.  (Con^aca  8iL  IimL,  8,  608.— JHarAa/,  1^  . 
18,  dee.)  But,  aa  Strabo  obeerve%  die  noxtoos  ait 
srisioe  from  the  stagnant  wstats  waa  so  purified  by 
the  tide,  that  Ravenna  was  considered  by  the  Ilomana 
a  veir  IweltbY  phce :  in  fnoi  of  wbicb,  they  sent  gl^d 
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Itton  uera  to  bi  cnined  utd  etcKtMd.  Th«  tIm 
grew  ia  the  mushe*  with  tbe  grratRst  iuzuricnes,  bat 
periibed  in  Mie  cootm  of  foar  or  fiTA  yetn.  (Sfrcivi 
S18  —PUn.,  14,  S.)  Waur  wu  waves  at  this  place, 
and  hencs  Martial  obavrvm  that  he  would  rather  hare 
a  cistern  of  water  at  RaveDiia  than  a  fiDcyard,  Him 
be  could  s'U  the  water  for  a  much  higlwr  price  than 
tb*  wine.  (Ep.,  3,  66.)  The  aame  writer  sportively 
Sb.^  tc  his  having  been  impoMd  epon  by  a  uveru- 
keepai  at  Raraim :  on  hia  caUinr  for  a  glaas  of  we- 
ler,  he  fteeived  ooe  of  wine ! — ^We  an  not  infonned 
at  what  period  Ravenna  receive  I  a  Roman  colony 
(ftnbt.,  217) ;  hut  it  is  not  improbablfl,  from  a  paseage 
in  Cicero  (Oral,  pro  Balb.,  2X),  thai  this  event  took 
^ace  onder  the  conauii^ip  or  Cii.  rompeias  Slnbo. 
Ravenna  became  tbe  gnat  naval  sUtion  or  the  Ro- 
nana  on  tbe  Adriatki  in  the  latter  tinee  of  tbe  re- 
poblic,  a  neaann  whieb  teema  to  have  originated 
with  Pompey  the  Greet.  It  was  from  Ravenna  that 
Crfaai  held  .a  parley  with  the  senate,  wbeiv  on  tbe 
point  of  invading  Italy.  (BtU.  Cte.,  I,  6.)  It  was 
nom  this  city,  alto,  that  he  set  forward  on  that  march 
which  brought  him  to  the  Rnbicon.  and  involved  his 
sooBtry  and  tbe  world  in  eivfl  war.  ^Av^m,  Bdi. 
Ci».,  %  n.y—\\  is  well  obaerved  by  Oibbon  (Jfue. 
Warka,  vol.  S.  p.  179),  that  "  Cnear  had.  for  good 
reaaona,  fixed  his  quartcn  at  Ravenna.  He  wished 
to  obtain  possession  of  Picenum,  a  rich  and  populous 
country,  and  thus  deprive  Pompey  of  tbe  resources  be 
might  have  found  in  a  province  extremely  devoted  to 
bis  fimily,  snd  from  which  that  general  might  have 
tnede  legions  spring  op  by  tnenly  atriking  tbe  ground 
with  bia  foot.  He  wished  to  tarn  the  capital  with  bis 
array.  Hsd  he  attempted  to  march  straight  to  Rome, 
Pompey  would  have  made  himaelf  master  of  the  diffi- 
cult pasaea,  and  atopped  his  progress,  and  Italy  would 
have  become  the  tneatre  of  war.  But,  by  marching 
towards  Arimioum,  Aneona,  and  Corfinium,  ha  made 
it  aeeni  to  be  bis  design  to  cut  off  tbe  retreat  of  his 
nemiee,  and  bia  boldneH  threw  Uiem  into  meh  eoo- 
Mermtion,  that  they  baatenad  to  embark  at  Bnindi- 
eion.  Laatly,  he  wished  to  make  sun  of  Arimlnnoi. 
This  imporunt  place  was  distant  from  tbe  Rubicon 
eighteen  milns  by  the  ^milian  road,  and  only  eleven 
by  that  of  Ravenna.  Cvsar  could  send  forward  bod- 
iea  of  troops  under  twenty  diSennt  pretences ;  but 
tbe  moment  be  passed  it,  ma  deeigna  wen  unmasked 
Arimtnnm  waa  tbeiefon  to  be  aurprised  by  a  fbreed 
mareh." — ^Tbe  old  port  of  Ravenna  was  ailnaied  at 
the  mouth  of  tbe  river  Bedesia  {H  Ronco).  But  Au- 
fustus  caused  a  new  one  to  be  constructed  at  tbe  en- 
trance of  the  little  river  Candianus  into  the  sea,  and 
about  three  milea  from  Ravenna.  He  eaUUiahed  a 
eommnnieation  between  this  harbour  and  a  bnneb  of 
A»  Po,  by  mean  of  •  canal  whieb  waa  called  Foaaa 
Aognati;  and  be  alao  made  a  causeway  to  connect 
Un  port  and  city,  which  obtained  tbe  name  of  Via 
Cnasris.  As  the  new  harbour,  from  thenceforth,  be- 
came the  usual  station  for  the  fleet,  it  received  the  dia- 
tinguishing  appellation  tff  Portua  Classis,  a  name  which 
tttjt  aabaiau  in  that  of  a  well-known  monastery  near 
tbe  modera  town  of  Ravenna.  Ravenna  eontinoed  to 
floorisb  as  a  naval  aution  long  after  tbe  reign  of  Ao- 
guatna.  {Suet.,  Aug.,  A9.~TaeU.,  Ann.,  4,  6.~U., 
Kfff.,  3.  lOO.—Ptd.,  p.  63.— Zoam.,  5. 38.)— Hono- 
lius  made  this  city  the  place  of  his  residence  both  be- 
^re  snd  afler  Alsric  hsd  captured  and  homed  Rome. 
When  Odoacer  made  tba  conqueat  of  Italy,  he  reaided 
at  Ravenna,  and  sustained  hen  a  aiege  of  duee  year*, 
,  at  tbe  tenninatioa  of  vriiich  ho  was  taken  and  alain  tn 
Theodorie.  Thia  latter  monanh  Axed  the  eeat-of  hia 
•mpire  here,  and  greatly  adomod  and  embelli^ied  the 
place,  Here  also  resided  the  exarch  or  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Bmperor  of  the  East  when  luly  waa  in 
posseaaion  of  the  Lombards.  In  the  time  of  ib^  Ba- 
aaans  it  was  seated  on  a  kind  of  bay.  The.  mod 
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IkrowB  up  by  :be  tide  haa  fon&ed  n  tnel  cf 
which  ia  cultivated,  and  on  which  tbe  c^  iladf  het 
be«i  enlarged  towarda  the  eea.  Tbe  ait  ia  insabAfr 
oos,  but  has  been  somewhat  amended  by  comeyiei 
along  the  aidea  of  the  city  the  rivers  MenU»u  and  Bm- 
«9,  which  csrry  off  the  fistid  water  from  tbe  manhj 
grounds.    {Cnuner't  Anc.  Ilabf,  vol.  1,  p.  tt4,  wf.) 

RiKiici,  B  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  oq  the  Itppa 
Rhine,  northeast  of  tbe  Seqnani.  Tbeif  capital  waa 
Augusta  Riuineeram,  now  AMgai.    iCmt^  A  6^ 

4,  'T.) 

ReiTB,  an  old  Sabine  town  on  the  river  Vetiaea, 
a  branch  of  the  Nar.  lu  modern  name  i*  RieH.  fai 
the  antiquity  of  its  origin  thia  place  was  equalled  by 
few  of  the  citiea  of  Italy,  since,  at  the  most  remote  pe- 
riod to  which  the  reconb  of  tliat  couniiy  exlend,  it  is 
reported  to  bare  bejpo  the  fitel  seat  of  the  Uoibh,  vfao 
an  regatdedbyaomeastbe  AhoiigiBea  of  Italy.  (Ze- 
Mod..  Troez.,  ap.  Dion.  Hal.,  t,  49.— /f,  1,  14.)  It 
was  ben,  likewise,  that  tbe  Arcadian  Pda^  profasbiy 
fixed  their  abode,  and,  by  intermixing  with  the  earlia 
nativea,  gave  riae  to  Uioae  numerooa  thbea,  known  le 
tbe  Oreeu  by  the  name  of  Opici,  and  sobsrqneotjy  le 
the  Romana  under  tbe  varioua  s[^IUtioo*  w  Laii^ 
Oacans,  and  Campeniam ;  these  eobseqoeiitty  drove 
the  Siculi  from  the  plains,  and  occc;  ied  ri  ibeir  stead 
the  shores  of  tbe  Tyrriieonian  sea.  If  we  nay  credit 
Siliua  lulicus,  Reate  derived  ita  name  from  Rhea,  the 
Latin  Cybele  (8,  417).  From  Cicero  (m  Cat-,  3)  we 
learn  that  it  was  only  a  vraftclara  in  his  time ;  from 
Suetonius,  on  tbe  other  bend,  we  collect  that  it  waa  a 
municipal  town.  (Kesp.,  1.)  Reate  waa jwittcnlailj 
celebrated  for  ita  exeellont  breed  vS  molea  {strai., 338i 
and  attll  aon  ao  for  that  of  ita  aaaea,  whidi  aoraetimaa 
brought  the  enormous  price  of  60,000  sesuxtii,  aben! 
£484  steriing.  ( Y»rro,  R.  A..  3,  l.—Phn.,  8,  4S.1 
— The  valley  of  the  Velinus,  in  which  this  ci^  was 
aitnated,  waa  so  delightful  as  to  merit  tbe  appenition 
of  Tempe  (Ctc.,  Bp.  ad  AtH.,  4,  16)  j  and  from  theii 
dewy  ftoahneae,  ita  meadewa  obtaioad  ibe  aanw  ot 
Keeei  CampL  (Korra,  R.  R.,  1,  7.— A^.  17,  4.) 
Aecording  to  Hohrtcoioa  {ad  S^L  Bf*.t  p.  11^ 
they  atill  bear  tbe  name  of  b  jBan.  {Cramter'a  Aite. 
Itaty,  vol.  1,  p.  414,  w;^.) 

Abd5nkb,  a  Gallic  nation  in  the  interior  of  L^igdo 
nensis  Tertia,  north  of  the  Namnetea,  and  tbe  month 
of  the  I'^r  or  Loin.    Timt  cajHtal  was  Oondaia.  at 
terward  Redonea,  now  Rannet.  {Co*.,  B.      7,  7B. 
—Pli*.,  4,  18.) 

RaeiLLx  or  Rkoillpji,  a  Salnne  town  neer  Ei»- 
tam,  which  latter  place  was  north  of  Nomentum  and 
northweet  of  Tibur.  R^IIum  ia  only  ktwwD  as  the 
birthplace  of  Atta  Clausoa,  who,  under  tbe  namf'  of 
Appioa  Clandioa,  bteann  the  feonder  of  tbe  Clao'lian 
family  at  Roma.   {U».,  s;  Id.— Dim.  Hal.,  S,  40.) 

RaeaLtra,  a  email  lake  of  Latinm.  mmlnreat  of 
Prwneste,  and  aoothcaat  of  Gabii.  It  aras  tbe  aeena 
of  a  great  battle  between  tbe  Romana  and  Latioa,  after 
the  expulsion  of  Tsrquin.  in  which  tb«  laiier  wm  to- 
tally defeated.  {Dion.  Hal.,  6,  16.)— The  lake  Re- 
gillos  ia  thought  to  be  tl  iMghetto  ditta  Co^e«w,liea 
tbe  small  town  of  that  naow.  ( Oic.,  PT.  Z>.,  t. — PIm.. 
38,  9.~-VaL  Max.,  1, 8.— florw,  4,  3l) 

RmIom  LsriMiM  at  Towam  LspIdi,  a  mltj  of  Cia> 
alpine  Gaul,  between  Parma  and  Haiio*.  fa  Ciccn 
we  find  it  sometimes  nnder  the  name  of  Raginm 
idi  {Ep.  ad  Fata.,  \%,  6),  or  simply  Regiom  (11,  B). 
This  place  probably  owed  ita  orista  to  M.  .£mitiua 
Lepidaa,  who  cooatnicted  tbe  jCmuien  rood,  on  wbit^ 
it  atood ;  but  «dwn  or  from  <riiat  c«iuo  it  look  iba 
namo  of  Region  launkDOwii.  It  ia  hillwr  noticed  a 
hiatory  as  havingwitneaaed  the  death  of  tho  cider  ftn- 
tus  by  order  of  Pompey,  to  whom  he  had  awraodetod 
himself.   (Zee.,  Emi.,  90.— Fa/.  Jtfox.,  6,  n.—Oraa.. 

5.  M.) 
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Panic  wat.  He  leduced  Bnutdieiam,  and,  in  hia  lec- 
Toi  conaulaliip,  took  64,  and  sunk  30,  gallejra  of  tbe 
Oaithieiuian  fleet  off  Ecnomoa,  on  the  coast  of  Sictly. 
After  tuis  victoiji  Regnlue  and  hia  eolleage  Msnlins 
sailed  to  Afriet,  and  wiwd  on  Clupei,  a  pbce  vita- 
Me  to  tli0  eut  of  Carthage,  not  far  from  tbe  Hennean 
promontory,  which  tbey  made  tbotr  place  of  arnia. 
Manliot  nte  lecalled,  but  Regalua  was  left  to  proie- 
eute  tbe  war ;  and  to  rapid  wat  hia  aucceaa,  that  he 
made  himself  maater  of  about  200  placea  on  ^e  coast, 
in  tbe  numbex  of  which  wu  Tnnetum  or  Tunu.  Tbe 
C^hagiDiens  sued  for  peiec,  but  Regolnawoald  grant 
thorn  non»,  except  on  conditiona  that  could  not  be  en- 
dured. Hia  rapid  aucceas  had  rendered  him  haughty 
and  inlrutable,  ind  now  it  made  him  rash  and  impru- 
dent. A  LacedvmonisD  leader,  named  X&nthippus, 
urived  at  Carthage  with  a  re-enforcement  of  Greek 
troops,  and  soon  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Ob- 
saiTing  to  tbe  Canhaginitns  that  their  overthrowa 
were  entirely  owing  to  uieir  having  fought  on  ground, 
where  theit  caTiIiy,  in  which  slone  tbev  were  ioperior 
to  the  Romena,  bad  not  room  to  act,  be  promieed  to 
repair  this  misukc,  and  accordingly  posted  hia  forces 
in  a  plain,  where  the  elephants  aru  Carthaginian  horse 
might  be  of  service.  Regulus  followed  him,  imagin- 
ing himself  invincible  ;  but  be  was  defeated  and  talcen 
pnaoner,  along  with  500  of  hia  countiynien.  After 
being  kept  aome  years  in  prison,  be  was  aent  to  Rome 
to  propose  an  exchange  of  prieonera,  hiving  been  first 
compelled  to  bind  himself  by  an  oath  that  be  wouM  re- 
turn in  case  be  proved  unsuccessful.  When  he  csme 
to  Rome,  he  strongly  dissuaded  his  countrymen  against 
ui  exchange  of  prisonera,  arguing  that  aucfa  an  exam- 
ple would  be  of  fatal  coDsequenee  to  tbe  republic :  that 
citinu  who  had  eo  basely  surrendered  tbeir  anna  to 
lb*  enemy  were  unworthy  of  tbe  leaet  compassion  and 
inci^bte  of  serving  the'ir  country  :  that,  with  regard 
lo  himself,  be  was  so  far  advancM  in  yean,  that  bis 
death  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  no  impor- 
laoce  ;  whereas  they  had  in  tbeir  hands  several  Car- 
tbaainian  generats,  in  the  flower  of  tbeir  age.  and  ca- 
pable of  doing  ibeir  country  great  services  tor  many 
years.  It  was  with  diflSculty  ibe  senate  complied  with 
so  generooB  and  unexampled  a  counsel.  The  illus- 
trious exile  therefore  left  Rome,  in  order  to  return  to 
Carthage,  unmoved  by  the  sorrow  of  bis  friends,  or  the 
tears  of  his  wife  and  children  ;  and  was  treated  on  bis 
return,  according  to  the  ordinary  account,  with  the  ut- 
most degree  of  cruelty,  the  Carthaginians  having  heard 
that  tbeir  offer  had  been  rejected  entirely  tbrou^  the 
ofqioeitioa  of  B«gulas.  They  imoriaoned  him  for  a 
long  while  in  a  gloomy  dungeon,  wnence,  after  cutting 
c^bia  eyelids,  ibey  brought  him  suddenly  into  the  sun, 
when  its  beams  darted  ibeir  strongest  beat.  They 
next  pnt  him  into  a  kind  of  chest  full  of  nails,  the 
points  of  which  did  not  allow  him  a  moment's  ease 
day  or  oigbL  Lastly,  ^fter  having  been  long  torment- 
ed by  beug  kept  con^noally  awako  in  this  dreadful 
torture,  Us  merciless  enemies  nailed  him  to  a  cross, 
their  usual  puoisbmMit,  and  left  bim  to  die  on  it.  In 
retaliation  for  thia  cruelty,  tbe  aenate  at  Rome  are  said 
to  have  delivered  two  captives  Into  the  hands  of  tbf 
widow  of  I^egnlua,  to  do  with  them  what  she  plessed, 
but  that  bar  cruelty  towarda  them  was  so  great,  that 
the  senate  ^maelves  were  compelled  at  length  to  in- 
larfen.— Such  is  a  genarsi  outline  ot  the  ator^  of 
JCsfulaa.  The  question  respecting  its  truth  or  lalse- 
bood  has  given  rise  to  considerabb  discussion.  Pal- 
merius  first  started  an  objection  to  the  common  nar- 
rative (Exercil.  in  Auct.  GTae  ,p.  161,  Mtqq.),  and, 
as  well  from  the  ailenee  of  Pol^bius  on  this  point  at 
from  a  fiiagment  of  Diodoma  Siculna  (Kb.  34,  p.  S78, 
mqf.,  td.  VaU* ;  vol.  S,  p.  Md,  ed.  Wtuelmg ;  y<A.  9, 
p.  SM,  ed.  Bip  ),  ingeniously  conjectured  that  Regulus 
STM  never  sent  ftom  Carthage  to  Rome ;  that  he  wu 
nM  tbe  victim  (/toitans,  bill  died  of  a  disease  daring 


bis  captivity ;  aod  that  the  whole  etofy  respeetliif  im 
pontshment  wss  invented  by  the  Rmnan  writers,  or 
filse  by  the  wife  of  Regnlus,  in  order  to  palliate  the 
cruelty  of  which  tbe  laiisr  bsd  been  ^iltv  towards  lbs 
CaithaginiaD  captives  deliteied  ioto  ber  nands.  This 
same  opiiuon  has  been  embraced  by  many  subsequent 
writers.  (Compare  Gemer,  in  Ckrtatem.,  dr..,  p. 
547.— Wexsetoi^,  ad  Diod.,  I.  e. — Jani,  ad  Horat., 
Od.,  3,  6,  49  — Lef^.,  ad  9il.  Jlal.,  6,539.— Toto^ 
CoUeetiM  of  weero/  pieetw,  Land.,  I7S6,  vol.  9,  p 
tS.  —  Foreirit  Rmew,  vol.  I,  p.  80S.  — JH'^cAcr, 
€ffehkku  Ser  (^rtkagtr,  p.  SOS,  dte. — Beaufm-t,  «w 
Fineertitud*  de  Fffutoin  BonuttM,  1738,  8to. 

Adom,  De  SHppHeUa  mtibua  RegnluM  CmrOm- 
gmetniUut  Tuterftettu. — Jngssm  fil^oftntL  Sekm- 
len,  Bremen,  1791,  vol.  S,  pt.  I,  p.  AO,  teqq.)  Tbe 
ar^ments  in  favour  of  this  opinion  sre  strong,  and  we 
might  almost  ssy  decisive.  In  the  first  place,  the  Ro- 
man writera  are  all  at  vsrisnce  among  themselves  re- 
specting the  nature  of  the  puniabinent  supposed  tc 
bare  bmn  indicted  on  Regnhia.  Cicero  (Xw  Fim.,  % 
30.— Aid..  S,  S7.— Pi*.,  e.  19.— Ds  Of.,  S,  VP, 
Seneca  (De  Pn».,  e.  Vf,  Valerina  Maximus  (9,  S. 
ext.  1),  Toditanua  and  Tubero  (af.  Anl.  Gell.,  6,  4), 
Silius  Itslicue  (6,  SS9,  Aurelius  Victor  (c. 

40),  and  Zonaru  (Ann.,  vol.  S),  make  Regnlus  t« 
have  bad  bis  eyelids  cot  off,  and  lo  have  died  of  wan 
of  sleep  and  of  hunger.  Seneca  {lae.  cit.,  Spitt.,  el 
98),  Silius  ttalicos  (S,  84S,  «f;.),  and  Floras  (S,  9), 
apeak  also  of  the  erou  as  an  inatrnment  of  his  suffer- 
ings. And,  finally,  Seneca  {De  Prot.,  c.  8. — De 
traTuj.  an.,  e.  19.  —  Bfriat..  67),  Cicero  (Pis.,  19), 
Valerius  Maximus  (9,  9,  ett.  1),  Anrelius  Victor  and 
Zonaias  (U.,  ee.),  Silioa  Italicus  (6,  S39,  ae^f.),  Oro-  , 
sius  (4,  S).  Angnstin  {Dt  Oh.  Dei,  1,  IS),  Aj^di 
(De  ka.  Ptm.,  c  *.—Exe.,  9,  ex.  lib.  6.— JDs  Jteft. 
Sie.,  vol.  1,  p.  93,  ed.  Sehteigk.),  tell  of  a  nanow 
box  or  barrel,  full  of  nails,  in  which  he  was  eonfined,- 
and,  being  compelled  toWand  continually,  perisbed  at 
last  with  exhaustion.    Ibis  discrepance,  therefore^ 

e'ves  the  whole  story  much  the  appearance  of  a  popu 
r  fable,  owing  its  origin  to,  and  Iw^teiied  in  many 
of  its  features  by,  national  feelbg. — ^Anokher  argoment 
against  the  suthentieity  of  the  natrative  in  question  ia 
denved  from  tbe  total  ailenee  of  P<^ybiua,  who  treaU 
fully,  in  bis  history,  of  the  events  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  respecting  not  merely  the  punishment  of  Regu- 
lus, but  even  bis  coming  to  Rome  and  bis  return  to 
Carthage. — A  third  and  atilt  stronger  argument  is  de- 
duced from  the  language  of  IModorus  Siculus,  who 
mskes  the  widow  or  R^los  to  have  been  urged  to 
punish  tbe  captives  in  her  bsnds  fiom  the  persneeioB 
that  ber  husband  had  died  the  victim  of  eareUatnae  and 
neglect  on  the  part  of  tbe  Carthaginians  (vc/itaaoa  St 
ifiiXtiav  a^Hfv  tic^^iirtpai  Sfv,  Jrag.,  lib.  S4 ; 
vol.  9,  p.  344,  ed.  Bip.)  The  natural  inference 
from  sacn  langnan  is,  tbst  tbe  husband  had  not  been 
treated  with  sufllment  care  while  Isbomring  under  aoM 
malady,  and  that  tUs  newest  eaosed  his  death;  it  is 
imposaiUe  to  derive  firom  the  words  of  tbe  text  any 
meaning  fsvonrable  to  the  idee  of  poaitive  and  actual 
punishment. — The  captives  in  the  hands  of  the  widow 
of  Regulus  were  two  in  number,  Bostarand  Hamilesr, 
and  they  had  been  delivered  up  to  her,  it  ie  ssid,  to 
pacify  )wr  comriamts,  and  as  hostages  for  tbe  nfetf 
of  Regulus.  For  five  days  they  were  kept  witnooi 
food  :  Bostsr  died  of  hunger  and  grief,  and  Hamilcar 
was  then  abut  up  with  the  desd  body  for  five  days  ton- 
ger,  a  scanty  allowance  of  food  being  at  the  same  time 
givea  htm.  The  stench  from  tbe  corpse  and  other 
circumatances  caused  the  sflair  to  become  known,  and 
'  the  lone  of  Regulus  narrowly  eseaped  beii^coadenuH 
ed  to  death  hf  tbe  people.  Hamilcar  was  taken  asm 
from  his  cmef  keeper,  and  careTully  attended  until  Im 
restoration  to  health.  (DimL  Sie.,  frag.,  lib.  94,  vol 
9,  p.  M6,  td.  Agp.)   Would  tbe  Roman  aMiate  aal 
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Mopl*  biTe  leUd  tbiw,  bail  the  »tmj  of  lUftdm  ttid 
nu  cnial  Miflerings  been  Uuo  1  If  anjTi  ootwithiMuid- 
ing  wbu  bu  bean  bu«  oddiieed,  wo  bdiiwd  le  fttour 
lbootbariido<rftheqaMtioo,  Uwjr  willfiodwMM  pitu> 
Ala  ugumuta  in  iia  aupp«t  in  Rupoiti'a  edition  of 
8iliD«  liilieni  (Ad  Arg.,  bb.  6). 

RsNif  s  people  of  Gallie  Belgice,  MUihweet  of  the 
Tnveri,  eol  eoaibeeat  of  the  Veromendui.  Tbeii 
cipiul wee DttTOoonorom, aowMktim:  (Cmm^B-G., 
%  a.  fi.—T«.,  i/ut,  4,  67,— P/w.,  4,  17.) 

Ruin,  the  InoUmc  of  Roamlae,  expoaed  logeth- 
m  With  him  by  the  creeky  of  hie  (niidmber.  <  Tii. 
Romulae.) 

RceMXA,  a  ci^  on  the  river  Chebons,  in  Dortbeni 
Meeopotamie.  {Stt^-  Byt.,  i.  ».  'Pitnva.)  lu  eiie 
wee  uteiwud  ocenpied  by  Tbeodoeit^lie  {Ckr<m., 
Edtsten.,  p.  339),  which  miut  noi  bo  confoanded 
with  another  citr  ik  the  wne  name  in  oorthem  Arme- 
nia. Tbe  Doaem  name  of  Reaawa  ia  JUu-tl-im. 
(JKtMr,  VOL  S,  p.  394.) 

Rra  ('Pi),  a  targe  rivet,  now  the  Woigt,  No  wii- 
ler,  prior  to  Ptolemy,  mentiona  either  ita  name  or 
eowree.  The  appellation  occurt,  it  ia  tree,  in  our  edi- 
tiooa  of  Mela  (3,  6),  but  it  ia  a  roeie  inteipolatioa. 
TImi  true  leading  k  ia,  "E  Ccmwmm  nwuibtu 
MM  aba  jeumdil,  rfiMiw  vat  im  Ca^hm  [Rhs] 
Anxae  Tturi  Uttn  deMtinw."  The  weed  Rha, 
which  wo  bare  encloeed  in  biacketa,  doe*  not  heteog 
lo  tbe  text. — Ptolemy's  acguaintaace  with  thia  liver 
waa  ao  accurate,  that  he  knew  not  only  iu  mooth,  but 
ita  weatem  beading  towarda  tbe  Taoaia,  iu  double 
•oareea  (ibe  Wi>lg*  and  the  Juhm),  the  point  of  ibeii 
anion,  and  the  coaiae  of  aoma  etreaina  Bowinf  from 
Ibe  mounuina  on  the  eaat  into  th«  Wolga.  jUl  tbia 
*kuowledge  of  tbe  Rha  waa  obtained  fitom  the  canvan 
bidera,  except,  perbapa,  a  email  pwtion  made  known 
lo  tbe  world  by  the  Roman  conqoeate  in  ihia  quarter. 
Subsequent  writara  never  loet  Mght  of  thia  river. 
Agatbemenia  (8, 30)  leckoaa  i^among  tbe  larger  aized 
rivera,  and  oalla  it,  probably  by  a  conupt  name,  Bket 
CPur).  Ammianua  HaicelUnua  (33,  8)  apeaka  of  a 
plant  growing  on  its  beoka  peat  uae  in  medicine. 
Every  one  vnll  aee  thu  he  allades  to  Uie  diubarb  ( AAa 
harbanm)  of  pharmacy.  Tbe  plant,  it  is  true,  did  not, 
ID  fact,  grow  here,  but  was  brought  to  thia  qoaiter  by 
the  caravan  trade.  As  the  Romsos,  however,  re- 
ceived their  auf^ lies  of  it  from  this  part  of  the  world, 
they  aaaociited  with  it  the  name  of  Ine  river,  and  thua 
tbe  appellation  arose.  The  name  Rba  appears  to 
be  an  appellative  term,  having  affinity  with  JUaa  or 
Rftta,  which,  in  the  Sarmatian  or  ScUvonian  lan> 
puge,  eigaifies  a  river;  aitd  from  the  Ruaaian  deeom- 
matiou  of  VeUia  lUka,  or  Grtat  Rimt,  appeara  to 
be  fonnad  the  name  of  Wolga.  In  the  Byxantine  and 
other  writera  of  tbe  middle  ages,  thia  stream  ia  called 
Atet  or  EUel,  a  term,  io  many  nortbem  languagest  aig- 
nifying  great  or  iUuatriotu.  (Compere  the  Gennaa 
aM.)  llie  appcoximttion  of  the  Taosis  to  this  river, 
before  it  chsngea  its  course  to  the  Falua  Hnotia,  ia 
the  occasion  of  the  erroneooa  opinion  of  some  authors, 
that  it  ia  only  an  emanation  of  tbe  Rba  takii^  a  differ- 
ent mate.   (Jtfaiuwrt,  Ge^.,  vol.  4,  p.  841.) 

RnsooTta,  the  name  of  a  maritime  fdaee  in  Egypt, 
«n  tbe  wle  of  which  Alaxandrea  waa  auheaqaantb  enet* 
■d.   (SlTttio,  79S.— JCnmerf,  Oiegr.,  vol  10.  pt.  1, 

p.  aia.) 

RHADftiiANTHOs,  s  son  of  JupitoT  and  Europe,  and 
brother  lo  Minos  snd  SirpeduL  These  three  brethren 
fell  into  discord,  says  tbe  legend,  on  account  of  a 
mnlh  naiBod  Miletoe,  the  ooaof  ApoHo^orof  Jopiter. 
The  yootb  testifyiiy  most  eoteera  far  Ssvpedon,  Hlnoi 
drove  tbem  out  of  Crete,  thair  native  island.  Mile- 
tns,  going  to  Caiia,  built  a  town  there,  which  he  named 
fron  himself.  Sarpedon  went  to  Lycia,  where  be  aid- 
ed Cilix  against  the  people  of  that  countiy,  and  ob- 
tained ibo  aovereignly  of  a  part  of  it,  Rbtdamantfaoa 
llOi 


passed  into  dv>  Ciycledea,  where  ba  ruled  with  jantM 
and  equity.  Havug  committed  an  accidental  homi* 
cida,  be  retired  aabeeqnently  to  Bmotis,  where  ba  vn- 
ried  Akmena,  die  mother  oT HcKulea.  Aeeesdiiigti 
Homer(M.,4, 164),  Rbadamandtin  was  placed  on  ita 
Elysian  |rfain.  among  the  beroea  to  whom  Japiui  al- 
lotted that  blisafu!  abode.  Pmdar(Of-.  3,  It/}  aeenn 
to  make  him  a  sovereign  or  *«idge  in  the  island  of  the 
blessed.  Latin  poeta  plsee  huo  with  Minoe  and  .faces 
in  the  lower  world,  when  their  c^ice  is  to  jo^n  the 
deed.    (KdghiUy't  Mylkobgv,  p.  465,  s«f 

Rhmth  the  inhabitants  of  Rtetia.    {Vti.  Rlatia.) 

RunlA,  a  coootry  of  Eonpe,  which  oecvpied  a 
part  of  Ik*  Alps,  and  wss  sitoate  lo  tbe  north  of  Italy 
and  east  of  Helvetia.  It  is  ixrt  essv  to  aseertain  in 
limits  to  the  north,  but  w«  may  aay  uiat  it  waa  bonnd- 
ed  in  Hut  quarter  by  Vindelieia,  and,  in  genmal,  that  k 
correapoaded  to  tbe  countn  of  the  GritottM,  and  le  the 
cantons  of  Vrit  Olm,  oe.,  as  fas  aa  the  ti 
Conatanu:  it  ezlMided  aleo  over  the  TfnL  TUa 
country  was  called  westen  Illyricnm,  and  was  sub- 
jected to  the  Remana  by  Druaua,  in  the  reign  of  Ae- 
ffoatus.  Soon  afterward  Vindelieia  was  rMoced  by 
Tiberina,  ao  ih^  the  Roman  possessioDs  extended  lo 
the  Danube.  This  doable  conquest  formed  e  jpm- 
inca  called  Rbwiia,  coiqifabeodiag  Tindelieit,  with 
onl  oUitecating  altogedier  tbe  distinction.  Bat  in  tba 
naltipltcetion  that  l^leeiBn,  and  soctte  other  eai- 
perors  sAet  him,  made  of  the  provinces,  Rbstia  waa 
divided  into  two,  uod«r  the  names  of  Prima  and  Se- 
cunda;  a  ctrcnmatance  which  caosed  Rbatia  Piop- 
er  and  Vindelieia  to  reaaaaoM  their  primitive  diatiae* 
tions.  (Flifg-„0.,»,98.— PIbi..8.aO;  I4,ai4c— 
Hot.,  Od.,  4,  4.  14.) 

Rhahnos,  a  town  of  Attica,  situate  on  the  eoeat, 
sixu  atadia  northeast  of  Maradwo.  (Pcnnn.,  1,  SS. 
— Strabo,  309.)  It  waa  ao  named  &am  the  plant 
rhamnas  (tkornituk),  which  grew  tfaere  in  abundance, 
llus  demua  belonged  to  ^  tribe  jEantia,  snd  waa 
much  eelebrated  in  antiquity  for  tbe  woi^ip  of  Nam- 
esis,  hence  styled  RhtmmuU  vhm.  (For  an  ac- 
count of  ner  temple  snd  sUtoe,  vid.  nemeas.}  Seylax 
speska  of  Rhamnus SS  bemg Ibttified.  (Aii^,p.Sl.) 
It  waa  the  birthplace  of  tbe  orator  Autipbon.  A  mod- 
ern traveller,  wbo  has  accniatdy  explored  the  site  of 
thia  ancient  town,  ioforma  us  that  it  now  bean  thn 
name  of  Vrao  Cattro.  Ute  mbis  of  tbe  taafAn  of 
Nemesis  lie  at  the  head  of  a  narrawrion  wUek  londa 
to  the  principal  ^ts  of  tba  town.  The  buiUnoK  moat 
have  been  ufener  in  aixe  to  thoee  Doric  templee 
which  aiill  remain  in  AMica.  Ita  fall  seems  to  have 
been  occasioned  bv  some  videot  shock  of  an  esrtb- 
quske,  the  colBmno  beiq^  more  disjointed  and  broken 
than  in  any  other  ruin  of  the  kind.  (Brnte't  Jemmtl, 
ia  Waifo'e'a  Mtwuirt,  vol.  1,  p.  807.  — CVmer'e  Am 
Grttet,  viri.  a,  p.  388,  «sf .) 

RBAMVsmlhua.    Fid.  Kamp^itua. 

RHAnaBs  or  Raaisie,  a  powaifbl  kjng  of  E)dF^ 
ttte  same  with  R*HSBsyi.,lMbmed8eeoatria.  (Jni 
Sesostria.) 

Hhakiob  CAHFoa,  a  part  of  the  ThriasiaD  plain,  in 
Attica,  near  Eleuaia.  It  waa  in  this  p^aio  that  Csfaa 
waa  said  to  have  finrt  aown  corn.   (Pauon^  I,  SB.) 
Dodwall  obeervee,  thM  the  soil,  thov^  arid,  sttU  pro 
doeee  abandant  harveeu  (vol.  1.  p.  688}. 

Rkbs,  I.  a  daoghter  of  and  Terra,  wbo 

ried  Saturn,  by  whom  she  bed  Vesta,  Ccrea,  Jano^ 
Ploto,  Neptune,  dbc.  Her  bcsband,  boweTex,  de- 
vowed  them  ell  se  eoon  as  bom,  as  ha  bad  anccoeded 
tatba  thnme  wiA  tbe  aidsnui  pniniaa  ihnk  he  woidd 
laiae  no  male  ehildian,  or,  aeeotdiog  to  odMU,  ba- 
canse  be  bad  been  infoimed  by  an  oiado  that  one  of 
his  sons  would  dethmne  him.  To  stop  Ihn  cinah|  ol 
her  hosband,  Rbea  cooaalted  ber  pereou,  and  was 
advised  to  impose  upon  him.  Accordiiwly,  when  sba 
bnra^t  fottb,  lb*  uiiU  was  immedtaf^y  concealed 
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.  uid  VAm  iamand  ■  •tnw  nliidi  Hm  wiA  IhI  ffnn 
bim  u  bar  own  child.  Tlw  fean  of  Satom  ware 
aooD  jnoted  to  be  wall  fotmded.  A  ^etr  aflar,  tha 
child,  whoae  name  wti  Jopitar,  becuna  to  atrong  and 
powerful,  that  bo  diore  hia  &tber  from  bia  throne. 
(Vid.  SatannM.>— n.  or  Rb«a  SiWia,  Uw  modiar  of 
Rngnalna  and  Reoina.   {Yid.  Ilia.) 

Rnaeloif,  one  of  the  moat  eelebralad  and  flounafa- 
ing  cittea  of  Magna  Gmcia,  at  the  extremity  of  Itahri 
in  tbe  tenitoir  m  dia  Bnittii,  and  in  a  aoutheaatwo  di- 
rection irom  Maatana  on  tbe  oppoaite  eoaat  of  Sicily. 
Thia  eitjr  ia  known  to  bate  been  fonnded  neailv  700 
yeara  B.O.,  by  a  party  of  Zanclsana  fmm  Siciiy,  to- 
gether with  «ome  Chawidiaoa  from  Eoboa,  aad  Mea- 
aaniana  from  th»  Fetopoimeaw.  {AnHach.  Sfrae., 
8tni.,  ur.—Hmu.,  Poni.frttgui.,  M.-~PauM».,*, 
S3.)  It  may,  however,  lay  claim  to  a  still  more  re- 
mote origin,  if  it  be  true,  aa  Cato  afllrmed,  it  waa 
once  in  tha  poseaasion  of  the  Anninei.  {Ap.  V^. 
Pnb.  ed.  et.  r^vgn.  Hiat.)  According  to  iGacbyloa, 
aa  qooted  hf  Slnbo,  the  name  of  Rh^nm  waa  aap- 
poeed  to  refer  to  (be  gmt  eataatrophe  which  had  once 
•apanted  Italy  from  Sicily  (d^  oi  T^iov  Kuc^a- 
Ktnu. — Compare  Ftrjp.,  JBm.,  8, 414).  That  geog- 
lapber  aoggeate  ae  hia  own  opinion,  that  thia  tenn 
waa  derired  from  tbe  Latin  word  Regium  ;  and  thna 
conaidera  it  aa  m\j  expreasive  of  the  Importance  and 
dwnity  of  the  town  to  which  it  was  attached.  (iStraA., 
Sfi7.)  It  appeata,  bowerer,  fnnn  lb*  more  uwieni 
eoiiM  of  Khmnm,  that  the  orighnl  name  of  the  place 
waa  REGION.  In  these  Uie  epigraph  ia  REC.  RECI. 
RECINOS,  in  characten  partakii^  more  of  the  Os- 
ean  than  of  tbe  Greek  form.  TboM  of  a  more  recent 
date  are  decidedly  Greek,  PHT.  PHriNilN,  being  in- 
soibed  on  them.  (Satini,  Mm.  Vet.,  p.  18.)— We 
nay  eolleet  from  diShtent  paaaages,  that  the  conalitn- 
iKNi  of  Rbeginm  was  at  nrat  an  oligarchy  under  tbe 
anperior  direction  of  a  chief,  who  was  ilwaya  chosen 
from  a  Mesaenian  family.  (Hwe,  Oftue.  Acad.,  vol. 
%  p.  VfO. — Sainte-Croix,  mr  u  Legitl.  dt  U  GraiuU 
Orece,  Mem.  det  Aead.  de»  Inter.,  toI.  42,  p.  SIS.) 
Cfaarondsa,  tbe  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Calana  in  Sici- 
ly, is  said  also  to  have  given  laws  to  tbe  Rhegiana. 
(fleroc/.  PfnU.,  I.  c.—J^ian,  Y.  H.,  8, 17.— AritM., 
Po&r.,  S,  10.)  Thia  fbnn  oroomnineiit  laated  mn- 
ly  SCO  yaara.  nntil  Anaxilaoa,  ue  eeeond  of  that  name, 
nsarped  the  sole  BDtbority.  and  became  tyrant  of  Rbe- 
ginm abont  496  B.C.  (Straho,  I.  e.—Arutot.,  PoHt.,  b, 
It.)  Under  this  prince,  who,  though  aapiring  and 
amlntions,  af^ara  to  have  been  possessed  of  consid- 
erable talents  and  many  good  aualitiea  {Juttiti,  4,  S), 
tbe  proeperilv  of  Rhigiami  fu  tnn  decUimtg,  reaehcd 
tea  higheat  afention.  AnaxilHu  bavt^  aneueded  in 
making  himaelf  master  of  Mesiana,  in  comnnetion  with 
a  party  of  Samiana,  who  had  ^nitied  their  counin, 
which  was  then  threatened  with  the  Peisisn  yoke  (Ik- 
rod.,  6,  S3. — Tkueyd.,  9,  5),  con6ded  the  sovereignty 
of  that  important  town  to  faia  eon  Cleopbroo.  {SekoL 
«<PM.,Atf*.,9,84.)  His  Tiewa  wan  next  oinet- 
•d  aninst  the  Looriana ;  and  it  ia  probable  that  bare 
•lao  M  would  have  been  auccessful,  baving  already  ob- 
imed  a  decided  advantage  o««r  them  in  Uie  fieU,  and 
havitig  proceeded,  farther,  to  lay  siege  to  their  town 
(Justin,  St,  3),  when  ha  wsa  compelled  to  withdraw 
hia  forcM  by  the  hifluenee  of  Hioro,  king  of  Syiacoae, 
vAose  enmity  he  waa  nnwilling  to  incur.  {Sckol. 
md  JVmI.,  L  e.)  Anaxilaoa  reigned  eighteen  years, 
•ad,  on  bia  death,  intmaled  the  aovereignty  to  Miei* 
dma,  his  minialai  and  dwef  eonnaoUor,  nntil  hia  aona 
■hoold  arrive  at  a  proper  age  to  undertake  the  man- 
■g>oawnt  of  afiidra.  He  held  Uw  power  nntil  the  yoanp 
inincea  bad  attained  thia  age,  and  then  reaigning  n 
to  them,  retired  to  T^a.  Abont  aix  years  after  his 
reaignatioD,  the  Rbogiana  ancceeded  in  recovering 
their  iibeity,  and  freemg  thamsehee  from  tbe  tyranni- 
cal govanuMBt  of  the  aoM     AnazUana.   Ina  «ity. 


however,'  tem^ned  long  a  prey  to  advnsa  foetloM 
snd  it  wa»  not  till  it  had  nndergone  various  ohaa|ea 
and  revolntions  in  iu  int«nal  ^ministration  that  t 
coined  at  last  a  moderate  and  stable  form  of  gov 
emment.  (TImtlfd.,  4,  l.—JutttH,  4,  3.>  The  ctm* 
nexion  whieh  aobaiated  between  Rhmnn  and  tba 
Cbaleidiin  colonies  hi  Sldly,  induced  Rbeginm  le 
uke  pan  with  tbe  AtheniaDs  in  their  firat  hottilitiaa 
agatnst  the  Syrseosana  and  Loeiisns ;  the  latter,  in- 
deed, proved  their  conataat  enemiee,  and  aonriit  to  iik- 
jnn  (hem  by  every  mesni  in  their  power.  (T'Awyd., 
4,  S4.}  In  the  gnat  Sicilian  expedition  the  Rbegisna 
observed  a  strict  nealrelity ;  for,  though  the  Athenian 
fleet  waa  Ions  moored  in  their  roada,  and  its  com- 
manders maployed  all  their  arts  of  peranaaion  to  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  jom  their  canae,  nwy  mnained  firm 
in  their  determination.  {Tkuevi-,  0.  44.)  Tbe  same 
policy  seems  to  have  directed  their  counsels  at  tbo 
time  that  Dionysins  the  elder  was  mediuting  the  suo- 
ieetion  of  Sicily  and  Magna  Gracia.  They  constant- 
ly opposed  tbe  destgna  of  that  Qrrant ;  and,  had  ttw 
otbff  itatea  of  Magu  Of«ia  dfq>layed  tba  same  en- 
ergy, the  ambitiotw  views  of  tUf  arUul  prince  would 
have  been  completely  fmetrated ;  but,  after  the  defeat 
experienced  by  their  force*  on  tbe  EUeporus,  tliey  of- 
fered no  farther  resistance ;  and  Rhegium  being  thue 
left  onsapported,  wss  compelled,  after  a  nllant  de- 
fence of  neeHy  a  yeu,  to  yield  to  the  Sicilian  forces. 
The  few  inhanlaiita  wbo  cscsped  from  famine  and  the 
aword  vnra  removed  to  Sicily,  and  the  place  was  mf. 
en  np  to  pillage  and  deatruelion.  Some  years  anw, 
it  was,  however,  partly  restored  Inr  the  younger  Dio- 
nysius,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Phoebia.  (Straie, 
S6S.)  During  the  war  with  Pyrrtias,  this  city  was 
seizMl  by  a  body  of  CanpaniMia,  wbo  bad  beffii  sta- 
tioned there  as  s  garriaon  by  the  RoBM&a,  and  was,  in 
eonseqaenee,  expoeed  to  eHtbe  lieentioaaneas  and  ra< 
paeily  of  ibme  mereenery  troops.  Tbe  Roman  sen- 
ete  at  length  fWed  the  nsfortanate  citizens  Worn  their 
persecotore,  and  conaiffned  tbe  latter  to  the  fate  which 
they  ao  justly  merited.  (Sirabo,  I.  e. — Pofyi.,  I,  T. 
— Lh.,  £pU.,  IS  tt  16.)---Tbe  city  of  Rhegium  ane- 
tained  greet  injory  at  a  later  period  fnun  the  repeated 
sbo^  of  ao  cartbqoalte,  which  oecnrred  not  long  be- 
fore the  Social  war,  or  90  B.C. .  It  was,  in  eoneo- 
quence,  nearty  deserted  when  Ansustus,  after  having 
conquered  Seztus  Poppeins,  established  there  s  con- 
siderable body  of  veteran  soldiers  for  his  fieet ;  and 
Strabo  affirms,  that  in  his  day  this  colony  was  in  a 
flonrishing  state.  (Stroi.,  SfiS.)  Hence  alao  the  ap- 
pellation of  Jnliom,  which  later  authora  have  appliM 
to  des^te  thia  toan.  (PuL,  p.  OS.)  Few  oitiaa 
of  Magna  OrBcii  ooold  bmst  of  baring  ^ven  birth  to 
so  many  distingnidied  charaetera  aa  I^^inm,  wheth- 
er atatesmen,  imiloaopbefs,  men  of  Utentore,  or  artiata 
of  cdebrity.  Among  tbe  first  were  many  followers  of 
I^thagoras,  wbo  are  enumerated  by  lambltchna  in  his 
life  of  that  riiilo8(^her.  Thesgenes,  Hippya,  I^cna, 
aDmamed  Bntera,  end  Glaucna,  were  hiatoriatts  of 
note ;  Ibycoa,  Cleomenea,  and  Lycns,  (he  adoptive 
father  of  Lycofdoon,  wen  poets,  whose  works  were 
well  known  in  Greece.  Clearchua  and  Pythagoiw 
are  spoken  of  ss  ststoaries  of  great  reputation  \  the 
Utter,  indeed,  ia  eaid  to  have  even  excelled  tiw  fa- 
moos  Myron.  {PHn.,  85,  8.— -Fcttsai.,  0,  4.)  I'ha 
modem  name  of  the  place  is  Rtggio.  {Crtmtr*m 
Ant.  lUUy,  vol.  3,  p.  4S7.) 

RHBMiA,  a  email  island  near  Deloa  ;  ao  near,  in  feet, 
that  Polyoriles  of  Samoa  is  aaid  to  Iwve  dedicated  it 
to  Apollo,  connecting  it  to  tbe  latter  ialaad  by  means 
of  a  chain.  (ThMofl,  3,  104  )  Stnbo  says  tbe  die* 
tance  which  sepsrates  them  is  four  stadia.  {Strdio, 
480.— ifmid.,  8,  96  — i^M.,  4,  IS.)  Its  other  name 
were  Celadnssa  and  Aitomia.  Acewding  to  moden 
maps,  RheBoa,  wUeh  ie  laner  than  Delos,  ia  abo  eiU 
edAUi.  Am.  ema,  wA.S,j.  401.) 
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RBsam,  t.  A  :dtbnt«d  rinr  of  Ewqm,  ririif  to 
iw  L«pMtiiw  ^pa,  «  Uule  l«  tba  cut  of  Movnt  St. 
OoUmri,  in  ibe  evantn  ^  ^  GnMH.   Ii  puMt 


iMOOi^  L«cm  BngutiiiiH.orUw  laJU^CnufMee, 
wd  iftannid  throagfa  Lmim  Acnmiwi  or  the  Lalct 
9f  Ztil,  %od  conUBBM  to  run  nwriy  wMt  until  it 
mebea  Baiilia  or  Bide.  H«ra  it  tuwt  »  oortlwni 
dlraetioD,  and  bccotnea  ib«  boonduy  betwaoi  Gallic 
ud  Gannuit,  and  afterward  betwtan  tba  latter  and 
Balgium.  At  ScMmct,  gt  Sektnkttt  SeJunt,  tba 
Rhnna  aenda  off  ila  UA-hand  famch,  ibe  Vabalia  or 
W4tUt  which  flowa  waat,  ami  ieim  tba  Moaa  or 
Mttue.  Aftar  ffttag  wnb  tba  Vabalia,  ibe  Rbenua 
iowi  on  a  few  milaa  fartber  to  the  north,  and  iben 
dividea  into  two  atreama,  of  which  the  one  to  the 
light  band  bad  tba  nanM  of  Flaw,  or  Flevua,  or  Fie- 
TOM,  DOW  the  YmcJ;  and  tba  other  that  of  Hehun, 
mwUmImI.  The  latter  jmna  tba  irnm  abote  Jlef- 
Itnkm.  The  Vvm/  waa  originaUjr  uneonneeted  with 
Ibe  RtuDfl,  but  wu  joined  le  it  b j  the  canal  of  Dni- 
eoa.  Before  it  reecbed  tba  eea,  it  traveraed  a  amall 
•ake  called  Flevo,  which,  br  the  incraaae  of  waien  it 
nceivad  through  the  Vaaaj  fnan  the  Rhine,  became 
m  time  enanded,  and  feraa  now  the  Zmvdtr  Zet. 
(FtAFIero.)  The  whole  cowan  of  the  Rtune  ia  900 
Milaa,  of  which  630  an  nafigable  frnoa  Bftda  to  the 
eea.  Tba  Rbioe  waa  long  abaniar  betweot  the  Bo- 
■lana  and  Gcnnana :  it  waa  irat  croaaed  Jalius 
CMar.— Tba  word  iUdn,  which  aignifiea  a  "current" 
•r  "  atnam,"  appeara  to  be  of  Celtic  or  ancient  Ger- 
BaoieoriffiD.  (C<u.y  B.  O.,l,90.~Tae.,  Germ.,  I, 
M,  M  — 7d.,  ^M.,  3,  A.— M,  Hut.,  S,  96.~MeU. 
%  6.— Id.,  8,  i.—Fim.,  4, 16.}— 11.  A  amall  rivefr  of 
Ciaalpine  Qaul,  riainf  in  the  DOfthwm  part  of  Etruria, 
and  nUing  into  the  Padua  or  Po.  It  ia  new  the 
Rme,  and  ia  celebrated  in  hiatorf  for  ibe  meeting  of 
Ibe  aeceod  trinaTirate,  which  took  place  A.U.C.  709, 
u  an  ialand  fonned  by  ita  atream.  Af^an  aeenu  to 
^ee  the  btaod  in  the  Laviaiu  ;  but  hia  teatimonr 
owht  not  to  atand  apinat  tba  authority  of  PluUrcn 
(re.  Cie.U  AhL),  Dio  Caaawa  (46,  65),  and  Sue- 
bnna  (Ktf.  Aug.,  e.  M).  who  all  agree  in  placing  tba 
•eene  of  the  crent  doiw  to  Bononia  or  Bo^gntt. 
The  apot  which  witneaaed  thia  famooa  meeting  ia 
probaUjr  that  which  ia  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Cnuttm  id  Tr^bo,  vrhare  there  ia  an  iaUnd  in  the 
JtftMo,  riMWt  half  a  mile  lon^  and  one  thiid  broed, 
md  abont  two  milee  to  the  weet  of  BolegnM.  (CV»- 
MM-'e  Anc.  liaty,  vol.  1,  p.  M.) 

RBEaua,  a  king  of  Thrace,  ion  of  the  Strymon  end 
Iba  nnae  Terpaictwra,  who  maicbed,  at  a  late  period 
of  the  Trojan  war,  to  the  aid  of  Prian,  with  a  no- 
OMroua  army.  Hia  arrini  waa  exoected  with  great 
impatience,  aa  an  annent  onele  nad  declared  that 
Tm  4kniU  nerer  be  taken  if  the  boraes  of  Rbeaaa 
dniut  the  weteca  of  the  Xanthoa,  and  fed  opm  the 
graaa  of  the  Trojan  plaina.  Thia  onele  wee  well 
known  to  the  Greaka,  and  thereflm  two  of  their  best 
senerala,  Dioraedea  and  Clyaaaa,  were  commiaeioned 
Of  the  reat  to  intercept  the  Thraclao  prince.  The 
Oredta  entered  hia  camp  in  the  night,  ilew  him,  and 
carried  away  hia  boraea  to  tbeir  camp.  {ApoUoi.,  I, 
».—Virg.,  JBh.,  I,  478.— Ond,  Met.,  18,  98.) 

iUuHDa,aGiedtpoet,nmtl*eor  Bene  in  Crete, 
who  flonriabed  aboot  >30  B.C.  He  waa  originally  a 
dave  in  a  achool  of  ezeroiee.  RbiaBoa  wrote  an  Her- 
aelfid,  Tkuialica,  MeMteniMa,  jfcAeiCe,  and  EUaem. 
Of  all  tbeae  poena  we  haTe  only  aboot  thirty-three 
linea  remaining.  Tin  titlee  of  hii  prodoctiona  af^r 
to  indieate,  that  if,  like  Cbomlaa  of  Samoa,  he  gave 
luatary  an  tifie  §am,  hia  ehoiee,  nevntheleaa,  fell  on 
aol^eeta  which  loot  tbenM^vea  in  renol*  aatiqai^,  or 
which,  like  ^e  Meaaeatan  war,  were  alnwet  aa  much 
wiAio  die  domain  of  miapnation  aa  of  biatwr-— Tba 
fragmenu  of  Rhlanna  ere  eonuiaed  in  the  eoUeetioni 
a'^nterton,  Branek,  Qeialbid,  and  Botaaonado. 


Ten  qiigiBna  of  hia  atao  t«nuin»  whid  en  mnm  m 
tU  AmSohMT.    (SfiUKf,  BiMt.  X«L  Gr^  vS.  t,  l. 

IM.) 

Rnihocoldia.  a  town  on  the  coaat  of  the  MedilN- 
ranean  ;  aaaigned  at  one  time  to  Kgypt,  at  aootfaar  le 
Syria,  and  lying  on  the  confinea  of  both-  It  wu  ae 
important  commercial  place,  and  tbe  great  mart  fm 
the  Arabian  trade.  The  modacn  £1  Aritk  occupiM 
ita  lite.  It  derivea  ita  name,  according  to  Stxaba^ 
ftom  the  eircumataoce  of  ofleodaie  beiiw  aent  tfaiibcr 
aa  to  •  place  of  exile,  afker  haTov  been  firat  d^vad 
of  their  noaae  £t«  wwe,  and  cuXwi,  to  nwcdaie],  a 
CDaton  aaid  to  bavB  been  practiaed  by  one  of  tbe  JEHo- 
opianinvadera  of  Egypt.  {Stni.,780.)  The  auxj'm 
evidently  ootne ;  and  the  name  would  a^iaar  to  be, 
not  of  Greek,  but  Egyptian  origin.  Diodonis  Siealni 
(1,  60)  aqra  that  ihia  lown  waa  dcatitota  of  all  the 
eoBveniaaoea  of  lib ;  d|at  iu  weicr  waa  bitter  and  ob- 
BOxiona;  and  that  it  waa  eurroonded  with  aalt  manhaa. 
It  waa  in  the  victnity  of  thia  pUem  that  the  Icnelima 
were  nouriabed  with  quails.  (Lu.,  4S.  11. — jPhL,6, 
13.— Km.  Ant.,  ibl.—HieroeL,  p.  7S6.) 
Rhioh,  or,  aa  tbe  Latint  write  the  wcud,  Rbiitm,  a 
r  of  Aebaia,  eppoaile  AntiiAium  in  .^Ciolia. 
Btmit'ia  eewn  atadia  aeieae.  Tha  ceatle  of  the 
JferM  ocenpiea  the  aite  of  thia  phee  at  the  jpreeeot 
day.  {bin.  Mare*,  p.  6  — Ckamler'*  Trwig, 
vol  2,  ch.  73.)  Stmbo  makea  tbe  atrait  on^  five 
atadia,  but  be  aeena  to  ideoti^  RlBam  with  Dcepe- 
num.  (Strai.,  336. — Kid.  remana  under  Antinluam.) 

Rhiphjh,  mountaina  u  tbe  north  of  Europe,  neat 
tbe  eeopcee  of  Ibe  Tanaw,  according  to  Ptolemy. 
What  be  deaignatea,  however,  aa  each,  do  not,  in  real- 
i^i  exiat  Uieee.  If  be  marka  a  chain  of  aountaiae 
more  to  the  north,  aetoal  obamation  afibids  notbing 
correepoqding,  except  it  be  tbe  chain  which  eepmiae 
Ruaeia  from  Siberia.  {PUh.,  4,  U.—Lxcm,  S.  S7S ; 
3,  883  ;  4,  418.— Ktr^.,  G.,  1,  S40  ;  4,  518  ) 

RuoDlHoa  or  Rhoxb,  a  lai^  and  rapid  rirei  at 
Ear<^  riaing  among  tba  L^ntioe  Alps,  not  man 
than  two  leagues  aouih  (tf.lbo  aonicaa  er  dm  Rbiao. 
It  paasea  throni^  the  Laena  Lemanoa,  or  Zmie 
Gennm,  five  le^oea  below  iriiich  it  iia^pem  be- 
tween two  locka  for  a  coesidarable  way,  riaee  ngnim 
flowa  with  great  rapidity  in  a  aaotbern  direction,  and 
diachaigea  itaelf  in  three  Boaiha  into  tbe  Sinon  GaW 
liena,  oi  Gulf  nf  hgtmBy  in  the  Medttemiiew.  The 
laiaoot  of  Iheeo  moutba  vraa,  m  the  d^  of  PUay, 
oalled  Maaailiotieani ;  tbe  other  two  were  maeh  laea, 
and  bad  the  common  name  of  Libyca,  atttamwh  each 
waa  alao  known  by  a  diatioet  appellatioo.  Hi^ui- 
eoae  Ostiam  denoted  tbe  weatem  or  the  <me  next  to 
Hiapanie,  and  Meupinom  ^t  in  the  middle.  Tba 
covrae  of  the  Rhone  ia  about  400  milea,  doiing  vrluch 
it  falls  6400  feet.    In  Strabo'a  time  it  waa  navigaUo 
aome  'diataoee  up ;  bat  ita  moQtha  are  now  ao  fid 
of  rocka,  brooglM  down  frmn  tba  meantama  by  ita 
impetooas  cnirent,  that  no  abip  can  oatcr  them.  The 
upward  navigation  in  amaller  veaaele  can  only,  on  ac- 
count of  Ute  rapid  current,  be  performed  by  dnuf^ 
or  ateam.    Thii  riva  ia  largeet  in  snmnMir,  aad  ia  al 
ita  greatest  hei^  aoon  after  tbe  longest  day.  This  ii 
moot  probaMy  occaaioeed  by  tbe  heat  of  tbe  ran  melt- 
ing part  of  the  enow  on  the  A^  daring  the  — owa 
monlba.  For  aome  rapuAa  on  tbe  origin  of  the  nasw 
Rhodaooa.  md.  Eridanaa.  ( JTc^  2,  6  ;  3,  — Omi. 
Met,.  S,  iX.—SiL  Ital.,  3,  447.— Cm>^  B.  G.,  I,  1 
— i>/ui  ,  8,  4  — Xmor.  1,  433  ;  6,  475.) 

RnonQpn,  a  mountain  range  of  Thrace,  fonoii^,  ia 
a  great  degree,  iu  weatem  boundary,  and  evidenily 
identical  with  the  Seomine  of  TlttMjdidee  (8,  96% 
Herodotna  gtvee  it  the  appdiatioa  of  Rbodope,  and 
aaaeita  that  tbe  Tbracian  river  Eecivs  (now  J$ktr) 
riaee  in  thie  mooiMain  <4, 49),  white  Tfan^idee  mekei 
H  flow  from  Sceorina.  Ania,  Heiodotae  hna  pleeei 
RbodBpo  b  Aa  vieiBKr  eflha  Bianli«,  «|w  wne  car 
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MnW  much  U  Hw  MMth  of  the  sonrc«t  of  Um  Stry- 
moQ.  But  sU  thia  it  easily  eipUined,  when  we  uke 
icto  eotuidentioD  the  Tigne  tnanner  in  which  these 
writer*  employ  the  nriona  nunea  of  thie  great  chain. 
Vi^il  hu  BCTeral  timea  mentioned  Rho<)(q>e  as  a 
uonnuin  of  Thrace.  (Gearg.,  3,  4SI ;  tMd.,  4,  461. 
— Edog.,  6,  80.) — Theocritua  cUaaea  it  among  the 
hi^est  aummits  of  the  ancient  world  (7,  77. — Cro- 
Mer'«  Ane.  Greece,  toI.  1,  p.  372). 

RaoDOPia  or  RnonSpE,  a  celebrated  heteriat  of  an- 
tM^uity,  a  native  of  Thnce.  She  waa  cootempoiary 
with  ^Bop,  the  fabniiat,  and  waa  a  alive  aoder  the 
aame  roof  with  hfm  at  Samoa.  Xanthna,  a  Samian, 
aflerward  took  her  to  Egypt,  where  she  was  ponhaaed 
and  mannoiitted  bv  Charaxus  of  Mytiletie,  the  lurother 
of  Sappho,  who  became  deeply  enamoured  of  her. 
{Htrod..  3,  lU.—Strah.,  808.)  She  aettled,  after  her 
manumission,  at  Nanciatis,  u  Egypt ;  and,  according 
to  one  leeoant,  a  pyramid  was  ersctad  in  bonoar  « 
her  by  aooM  of  the  gorenwn  of  the  adjaeait  tMmea, 
at  th«r  common  ezpenae.  (Dtbd.  Ste.,  i,  64.— &r«- 
io,  I.  e.)  MVan  relalea,  that  aa  Rbodopia  was  bath- 
ing on  one  occasion,  en  easle,  having  flown  down, 
seized  upon  one  of  her  sandals,  and,  having  conveyed 
it  Ihroo^  the  air  to  Memphis,  dropped  it  into  the  bo- 
flou  of  Tsammitiehus,  who  was  dispensing  instiee  at 
^  time.  The  monarch,  having  admired  the  banty 
and  elegant  shape  of  the  aandal,  and  being  struck  alao 
by  the  singular  mode  in  which  he  had  become  pos- 
seased  of  it,  cansed  inqniiy  to  be  made  for  the  owner 
tbroushout  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  when  he  discovered 
that  the  sandal  belonged  to  Rhodopis,  he  made  her  his 
foeen.  {JElian,  7.  H.,  13,  Z3.~Str<A.,  I.  e.)  Ac- 
Mtding  to  this  version  of  the  story,  the  pyramid  was 
■reeled  to  her  after  death,  as  a  royal  tomb. — Herodo- 
Its,  in  arguing  againat  the  sopposition  that  the  pyra- 
mid in  qnestion  was  the  tomb  of  Rhodopis,  makee  her 
to  have  lived  under  Aclasis  (S,  134).  Now,  as  there 
was  an  interval  of  forty-five  years  between  the  death 
of  Psammittchus  and  the  accession  of  Amasis,  Perizo- 
nias  ia  no  doubt  right  in  thinking  that  there  were  two 
betvriata  named  RGodopis,  one  wm  boeame  tha  qnean 
of  Pasmmitiehns,  and  the  other  the  fellow-alave  of 
£eop,  in  the  Ume  of  Amaaia.  The  latter  will  be  the 
one  whom  Sappho  calls  Doricha,  and  itf  whom  her 
brother  Charaxus  was  enamoured.  {Perisen  ,ad  £L, 
I.  c. — Boyle,  ZHct.,  s.  v.  Rhodope.)  Achilles  Tatius 
states,  that  there  waa  near  Tyre  a  small  island  which 
the  Tyrians  called  the  tomb  «  Rhodope.  This,  how- 
erer,  may  be  the  mere  fiction  of  the  writer.  (  Ackill. 
Ttt.,  d»  Cia.  et  ttue.  am.,  3,  17.) 

RRSDDaCPtfdoc),  a  celebrated  island  in  theMediter- 
ranean  See,  tying  southwest  of  the  coast  of  Caria,  and 
being  about  forty-three  miles  distant  from  the  main- 
tand.  It  ia  longer  from  north  to  south  than  from  east 
to  weaL  Stralw  gives  its  einmit  900  stadia  (Stroio, 
BSI),  but  Pliny  180  miles,  or,  aecoidii^  to  another 
naeasnrement,  103.  (Ptiny,  6,  S8.)  According  to 
Sonnini,  its  greatest  length  is  abont  twelve  leagues, 
and  its  breadih  six,  while  its  ctrcnmference  is  com- 
moniy  estimated  at  forty-fonr  leagues,  lis  form  is 
nearly  triangnlsr,  whence  it  obtained  the  name  of  Tri- 
oaeria.  According  to  Strabo,  it  wras  originally  called 
Opbinssa  {'O^omtaa)  and  Stadia,  and  subseqnently 
Telchinia.  Its  latest  name,  Rbodue,  waa  derived, 
according  to  Diodorus  Sieulus  (6. 65),  from  Rhodua,  a 
daughter  of  Neptune  and  Halia.  Others,  however, 
liBve  sought  for  the  origin  of  this  sppellation  in  the 
Greek  fiiiSov,  signifying  a  rose,  with  which  species  of 
iower  the  island  is  said  to  abound :  and,  in  confirma- 
lioa  of  this  etyra<Hogy,  it  has  been  allied  t^t  the 
flgore  of  a  rose  ia  given  on  the  reverse  m  many  Rho- 
dian  coins  stilt  extant.  (ffweV,  Lex.  Aei.  JVimi., 
»ol.  7,  p.  1037.— Bayer,  Dir*.  de  JVwRme  iiAodto,  p. 
4W.— Compare  ScAfll<uIPrwi.,Ofyiiip.,  7,  84.)  Rit- 
Mr.  bower*',  maintains,  ^t  the  flower  here  miataken 


for  a  rose  ia  none  other  than  the  Ictta,  and  he  aeeto 
from  thia  to  connect  the  early  religious  system  of 
Rhodes  with  the  most  ancient  worship  of  the  East 
( VorhaUe,  p.  338.)  Bochart,  of  course,  is  in  favooi  (rf 
a  Pbmnician  etymot<^,  and,  availiog  himself  of  dm 
of  the  ancient  names  of  the  iataod  tnentioiwd  above, 
namely,  Ophiussa  or  "  Soske  Island,"  given  tc  it  on 
account  of  the  numerous  Ben>euts  it  contained  wlwn 
first  inhabited,  saya  that  the  Fbmnicians  alao  called  it 
Snake  hlani,  which  in  their  language  was  Gezirmiit- 
Rhod.  From  thia  last  word,  which  signifies  "a 
smdie,"  the  Cteeeka,  be  thinks,  formed  the  name  TMof 
(Rhodes).  The  same  ■eholar  derives  the  appalUtion 
Stadia  from  the  Hdwew  or  I^nicisn  Ttaiia,  "  deso- 
late." {Geogr.  £aer.,l,7,c.869,»;f.)--In  addition 
to  the  earlier  namea  cited  above  from  Strabo,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  menttcm  the  following  as  given  by 
Pliny  (5,  81),  namely,  Ast*ri^  j£threa,  Coiymbia,  < 
Poesea,  Aubyiia,  Maeris,  and  Oloeaaa.— As  this  id- 
and  lay  on  Uie  dinding  line  between  the  j£gean  and 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Medilerraneao,  it  bucame,  at  a 
very  early  period,  a  stopping-|^ce  for  navigattwa,  as 
waU  for  the  Pbanieian  mariners  in  iheir  voyagea  to 
Greece,  as  for  the  Greeks  in  their  route  to  Uie  lartber 
coast  of  Asia.  Hence,  too,  it  became  very  speedily 
inhabited.  Ae  ita  first  aettlen,  we  find  the  Tddiuiea 
mentioned,  who  are  atyled  **  sons  of  Tbalassa"  (viol 
Bakaaaiii),  i.  e.,  "  of  the  tea,''*  in  allusion,  evidently, 
totheirbavingcomefromforeignparls.  {Died.  Sic.,  5, 
55. — Siraho,  664.)  Tbey  were  said  to  have  migrated 
originally  from  Crete  to  Cyprus,  and  from  the  latter 
island  lo  Rhodes.  They  brought  with  them  the  srt  of 
working  iron  and  copper;  they  were  the  first,  alao,  to 
form  statues  of  the  gods,  and  they  were,  in  addition 
to  tiiie,  powerful  enchanters,  who  could  summon  at 
pleaaure  clonda,  rain,  hail,  and  snow,  and* could  as- 
sume various  forms.  {Diod.  Su:.  el  Straio,  U. 
In  all  this  we  recognise  the  wonder  produced  among 
a  barbarous  race  of  men,  by  a  race  of  strangers  poe-  ' 
sessed  of  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge,  and 
taught  by  experience  to  m^nosticate  the  variations 
(tf  Uifl  atmoa|Aan  (Kid.  Telchinea).  Tradition  goes 
on  to  state,  that  Neptooe,  who  bad  now  attained  t« 
manhood,  became  the  father  of  six  sons  and  one  daugh 
ter  by  Halia,  the  sister  of  the  Telcbines.  This  daugh- 
ter's name  was  Rhodus,  snd  hence,  according  to  the 
legend,  wss  derived  the  name  of  ibe  island.  The  Tel- 
chines  subsequently,  made  aware,  by  their  skill  in  dir- 
inatioD,  of  an  approaching  deloge,  left,  neariy  all  of 
them,  the  idand,  and  were  scattered  over  various  conn- 
tries.  Some  of  their  number,  however,  remained,  and, 
,wben  tbe  deluge  came,  fled  lo  the  higher  grounds, 
where  they  saved  themselves.  It  was  here  that  the 
Sun  betteld  Rhodus,  and  became  captivated  by  ber 
beauty.  He%bectted  the  inundalion,  called  tbe  island 
after  her  name,  and  bacanw  by  hei  the  father  of  the 
Helieda,  seven  in  nomber,  and  of  one  daughter,  called 
Electryone.  The  Heliedn  are  eaid  to  liave  been  well 
skilled  in  the  sciences,  to  have  invented  astrolt^,  to 
have  taoght  the  art  of  navigation,  and  to  have  divided 
the  day  into  hours.  From  one  of  their  number  the 
Egyptians  obuined  a  knowledge  of  astndogy.  (Died. 
Ste.,  5,  67.)  Tha  island  of  llbodes  remained  from 
iMncefortb  consecrated  to  the  stm ;  and,  according  to 
Pliny  (2,  68),  it  continued  ever  after  a  favourite  boast 
on  the  part  of  the  Rhodians,  that  not  a  day  passed 
during  which  their  island  was  not  illumined,  for  an 
hour  at  least,  by  the  solar  rars.  The  eldeat  of  tbe 
Helisda  was  succeeded  in  the  sovemment  of  tbe  ist- 
snd  his  three  sons,  Lindna,  [alyssus,  and  Gamima, 
who  each  founded  a  city,  and  called  it  after  hie  name. 
Abont  thia  period,  Danaua,  flying  from  Egypt,  came 
to  Rlwdes,  with  his  daughters,  and  built  a  temple  to 
Minerva ;  and,  not  long  after,  Cadmus,  with  his  Pb»< 
nicisns,  idso  came,  being  in  quest  of  his  sister  Europe 
From  Aoae  and  other  n^tbological  l^en^it  will 
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Mtf  nrf  pltioly  that  lia  Mriiwt  known  Inlwhitmtt  of 
RbodM  were  noi  Gneke,  bat  pflrwm  fiom  the  Migb> 
boariBg  munluid.    The  Qreoki  mum  in  tt « later  p«- 
hod,  end  drove  the  earlier  aettlcra  into  tbe  interior  of 
tbe  Uland  ;  hence  we  find  til  Uie  oHiee  on  Um  eoaat 
wiib  Uncian  foniu  of  conatitotioD,  and  Sinbo  ex- 
pfoaalv  atylea  the  inhabituM  aa  of  Dorian  origin. 
(An*..  MS.)— All  thai  w«  htTt  diao  Anr  ratatod  immb- 
ddM  with  the  period  prior  to  the  1>ajan  war,  eaeopt 
the  migratioD  of  tbe  Greeka,  which  took  place  in  the 
courae  of  tbe  ceniurr  next  after  the  fall  of  T107.  It 
waa  long  before  tbe  nhodiana  aitneled  tbe  notice  of 
the  real  of  the  Gmka,  and  before  tbeir  commercial  op- 
ontioae  raiaed  them  to  any  cooae^oence.   They  foil 
ondM  tin  power  of  Peraia,  ud  in  the  wu  batween  thU 
power  ana  tbe  Greeka,  end  in  thoee  between  Sparu 
nd  Athena,  it  alwaja  aided  with  the  conquering 
•aitv,  though  witboat  adding  any  renaarkable  weight 
to  the  aeala.    The  execution  of  a  plan  nibBeqnenUy 
ooDceind  first  laid  the  foundation  of  the  political  im- 
pottance  of  Rhode*.   The  three  citiea  of  Lindoa, 
ulyaana,  and  Cantroa  eene  to  the  eencluaion,  to- 
waida  (be  ekwo  of  the  Pelopanoeaian  w«r,  of  unit  1  ng  to- 
gether and  fonniug  one  comnoo  city.   Thia  ci^,  ait- 
vate  in  the  nwtbetn  quarter  of  the  ialand,  todt  the 
name  of  Rhodut,  and  continued  ever  after  tbe  capital. 
The  three  older  citiea,  which  had  united  in  ita  erec- 
tion, did  not  actually  cease  to  exist  from  thia  period, 
Iboogfa  B  large  pMlon  of  their  inhabilanto  migrated  to 
the  new  city.   The  inhabitanu  of  Uw  new  capital  were 
oligarcbically  govetoed  when  under  Laeed»monian  an- 
pnmaey;  democratically  when  under  Alfaenian  ;  but 
the  aute  fionriahed  under  both.   When  Rhodea  com- 
bined with  Chios  and  Bytantium  in  revolt  against  tbe 
Athenians,  the  demoeraiey  aaema  to  have  been  atill 
najntained ;  but  after  the  termination  of  that  war  it 
was  overthrown  by  an  insuirection  of  tbe  wealthy  few 
ami  their  adherents,  aaeiated  by  Maneolns,  the  kuy  of 
Caria.    Under  iu  new  govenuneat,  Rhodes  eontinued 
to  iocreaae  in  trade  and  dipping;  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  administration  was  not  inatteotivs 
(0  tbe  wishes  and  inlereala  of  the  people ;  for  mari- 
time power  alwaya  strenotbened  the  popular  parly,  and 
a  jeawne  and  arbitran  ougarcby  woiud  iharwfoie  have 
dMcovraged  rather  then  nvonred  the  growth  trf  tbe 
navy.   We  tie  tcM,  Indeed,  in  one  (ragmentof  a  con* 
temporary  hiatorian  (Tbeopompua,  quoted  by  Atbe- 
msBs),  that  there  was  a  time  when  all  powCT  waa  in 
the  hands  of  a  amsll  knot  of  profligate  men,  who  sap- 
ported  each  other  in  every  outrage  which  their  fierce 
pessioas  or  twntal  caprices  could  prompt.   But,  what- 
ever ehaneea  may  bafe  enabled  a  amaU  faction  lo  ef< 
ereise  for  «  while  so  batefnl  e  tyranny,  it  mnat  have 
ttoickly  fallen,  and  the  government  have  reverted  to 
UK  great  body  of  citixena  having  certaiB  qualifications 
i>f  birth  and  property.    In  the  ordinaiy  state  of  the 
Rbodian  aristocracy,  its  conduct  waa  moderate  and 
upright ;  so  wfl  are  told  by  ancient  writera,  and  tbeir 
testimony  is  confirmed  by  the  prosperity  of  tha  com- 
moDwgahh,  and  by  iu  cootlnnu  increase  in  commer- 
cial weatth  and  naitl  power.   When  all  the  Qrectsn 
seas  were  swarming  with  pirates,  the  Rhodiana  alone 
for  the  common  good  undeitook  and  effected  their  aup- 
preaaion.    They  were  highly  reapected  by  Alexander, 
thoi^  he  kept  a  gairiaon  in  their  cit^,  which,  00  re- 
oeivrag  the  newe  of  hia  death,  they  immediately  ex- 
■etled.   As  the  Macedonian  supremacy  appears  to 
nave  been  geneially  ftvonmUe  to  oliniehy,  notwttlh 
atandii^  the  patronage  which  Alennaer,  in  the  ootaet 
of  bis  career,  fonnd  it  expedient  to  bestow  onthe  dem- 
ocratical  interest  in  Aaia  Minor,  it  is  possible  that  tbis 
change  vrms  accompanied  with  an  inereaae  of  power  in 
the  great  body  of  tbe  people.   The  RLodiani  stood 
aloor  from  tbe  qaarrela  of  the  chiefs  who  divided  tlio 
empire  of  Alexander,  and  kept  friendah^  with  thou 
lU,  thuy  enjo^og  peace  whan  every  ntber  elKta  waa  at 


wir.  This  eotUd  not  but  for  cvn.  Tb«T  Lib«s  mi 
inwrests  especially  inclined  them  to  cIom  connaxion 
with  Ptolemy  and  Egypt ;  and  thougb  they  avwded 

C'ving  any  juit  cause  of  offence  to  AntigtN:^  Us  tie- 
ot  nirit  wonM  be  satisfied  with  nothing  abort  of  an- 
qualified  agpport  Thia  being  lefuaed,  he  coauuia 
aioned  officera  to  eeize  the  Rlwdian  traders  boond  far 
Egypt ;  and  when  tbe  ^ecntioo  of  tbe  oadcr  waste- 
sisted.  he  prepared  an  armament  ecaioet  the  island, 
Tbe  Rbodians  endeavoured  to  paci^  him  by  coaipli- 
menta  and  submiasicnis ;  but,  finding  him  inexonble, 
they  made  n*iy  for  defence. — In  tbe  year  which  i(4> 
lowed  tbe  attack  of  AniwODns  00  (B.C.  304), 

Demetrins  hud  aiaae  to  lUiodea.  Tbe  RlmdiaBs  sent 
to  solicit  aid  of  Ptoteny,  Ijsinudaat  and  Caaaarda; 
and  look  meaoone  to  meteaae  to 'the  ntmoat  their  nil- 
itaiy  liMce,  and  to  unite  the  besrU  and  quicken  the 
aealttf  all  who  were  in  the  city.  Stranffera  and  foreign 
residents  were  invited  to  join  in  tbe  defence,  but  iD 
nneervieesble  persons  were  sent  sway.  It  was  voted 
that  slaves,  who  fbogbt  with  courage  and  fidelitj, 
abonld  be  poiebaaed  mm  ihair  omstaia,  emaneipau^ 
and  mede  eitiiena ;  that  every  ciUsen  who  bO  le  bat- 
tle dumld  have  a  paUic  funeral ;  that  bi«  aurviring 
parania  shootd  be  supported,  and  hia  chUdreo  cdocalaa 
by  the  atate ;  that  marriage  portions  afaouid  be  given 
to  his  daughters,  and  a  auit  of  armour  pablicly  present- 
ed at  the  feast  of  Bacchus  to  each  of  his  sons  on  coat- 
ing of  age.  The  rich  men  fre^  gave  tbor  money, 
tha  poor  tbeitUbour,  the  artificer*  tbeir  aUB;  attaueve 
to  aurpaaa  each  other  in  seal  and  exccutioD.  The  be- 
rieging  army  waa  numeroue  and  disciplined,  well  sop- 
plied  and  weU  appointed,  and  pravidnl  with  every  va- 
riety of  warlHie  engioes  which  tbe  acieoee  of  the  ige 
and  the  mechanical  ganina  of  Ute  cnnmander  coui 
fumiah.  Aaaaulta  were  made  by  land  and  aea,  in  va- 
rious feabiiHis  and  with  various  soceesa ;  bat  do  ded- 
airo  advantage  oould  be  gained  over  tbe  reeolnie  and 
active  defmders  of  the  city,  «ho  not  only  kept  the 
walla,  but  made  aeveral  vigonms  saBies,  in  some  of 
which  they  aucceeded  in  destroying  msny  ships  and  ett- 

S'qos  of  the  besiegers.    Demeiriua  st  lei^to  gave  up 
a  h(^  of  successfully  attacking  them  fiom  ibe  sea, 
and  turned  all  bis  attention  to  bis  cpentioa*  on  the 
•ido  lowude  the  land.   The  Bhodiana.  taking  advan- 
tage irf  thia  10  emfrtoy  their  slma  in  diatant  emiaee, 
made  prixes  of  many  vessels  bMonmng  In  Antigonn% 
and  intercepted  some  convoys  vriuoi  wen  «muog  te 
the  enemy's  camp.    Meantime  die  nege  waa  pr»aed 
land,  and  the  walla  were  ahaken  in  many  pUces, 
which  tbe  Rbodians  made  good  hf  new  defences 
built  within  ;  and  just  as  they  were  beginning  le  be 
discouraged  by  the  power  and  peraevaranee  of  tbeir  «d- 
veraaiy,  their  eonfideaoe  was  renewed  by  tbe  anini 
of  an  Egyptian  fleet,  with  aupfdiea  in  great  aboDdaoce 
— The  sit^  was  protracted  for  a  year.    A  second 
fleet  vraa  aent  by  Ptolemy,  which,  brougfat  large  aap- 
pljpa,  and  a  conaideraUe  n-enforccment  of  tieeoa. 
Ambasaadof*  came  from  Athens  and  fnHnamiyolMi 
Grecian  atates,  to  entreat  thai  Denwtrioa  wmdd  be 
reconciled  with  tbe  Rhodiana.   He  yielded  so  br  la 
to  gntit  a  au^tension  of  arms  and  commence  a  d*> 
gotiation ;  but  tbe  terms  could  not  be  agreed  on,  sad 
Qie  war  waa  renewed.    He  then  attempted  a  anrpriao 
by  night.    Under  cover  of  the  daritneea,  a  chosen  bodv 
of  soldiers  entered  the  town  .throuefa  a  bresch  which 
bad  been  made ;  and  the  leat  of  the  anay  EUpported 
them  at  daybreak  by  a  general  assnult  on  tbe  walls. 
Bat  the  Rhodiana  were  cool  and  firm.    AD  wbo  wan 
defending  tfae  nunparts  remained  at  tbeir  poets,  and 
made  them  good  againat  tbe  enemies  witboat  -  iribis 
tbe  reat  o(  the  citizens,  with  tbe  auxiliaxiee  tna.  £gypt. 
went  againat  those  within  the  city.    Jn  tbe  vioIoDt 
ctmteat  which  ensued,  the  townsmen  were  victerious, 
and  few  of  the  atanung  party  eaenped  oat  of  tlMO 
hand*.— IiOttera  bow  wne  fiom  Antjg«aniiat  dinctini 
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■w  top  to  mak*  peace  with  the  Rbodians  on  what 

conditions  be  could;  and  Demetriui  accordingly  wish- 
ed for  an  sccommodaiion  ou  any  terms  that  would 
eare  hi*  credit.  The  Rbodians  were  no  less  anxioos 
for  peace  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  Ptolemy  had  Written 
to  them,  oromising  farther  aid  in  case  of  need,  but 
mdriaing  tnem  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  on  any  reason- 
kbte  condiliona,  Peace  was  soon  concluded  Oii  the 
terms  that  the  Rhoditns  should  be  independent,  and 
ebonld  Tetain  all  their  reFenues ;  but  that  they  should 
assist  Anttgonos  in  all  hia  wan,  excepting  against 
Ptolemy,  and  should  give  one  hundred  hostages  in 
pledge  of  fidelity  to  their  engagementa.  Thus  re- 
.cued  from  danger,  the  Rbodians  proceeded  to  fulfil 
tbeir  promises,  and  reward  tboeewho  bad  aerred  diem 
well.  Fit  hononrs  were  bestowed  upon  the  bnml 
combatants  among  the  free  inhabitants,  and  freedom, 
with  citizenship,  given  to  such  of  the  slaves  ss  had 
deserved  it.  Statacs  were  erected  to  Ptolemy,  Ly* 
mmachiis,  and  Casiander,  all  of  whom  had  assisted 
them  largely  with  proTisiona.  To  Ptolemy,  whose 
benefits  ud  been  by  far  the  moat  conipicoous,  more 
eztravagant  honours  were  aeaigned.  Tbt  oracle  of 
Ammon  was  consulted,  to  learn  whether  the  Rbodians 
might  not  be  allowed  to  worship  him  as  s  god  ;  and, 
permission  being  given,  a  temple  was  actually  erected 
m  his  honour.  Such  instances  had  already  occurred  in 
the  case  of  Alexander,  and  in  that  of  Antigonus  and 
Demetrius  at  Athena  ;  but  it  must  be  remeinbered  that 
•ocb  a  practice  would  not  bear,  m  Grecian  eyes,  the 
same  unnatural  and  impious  cbaraeter  which  it  doea 
in  ours,  since  the  step  was  easy  from  hero-wMahip, 
which  bad  long  formed  an  important  part  of  their  re> 
Ugion,  to  the  adoration  of  distinguished  men,  even 
while  alive  {Hitt.  of  Greece,  p.  161,  seqq.  —  Libr. 
Vs.  Knoiel.) — After  mingling  more  or  lesa  in  the  vari- 
ous collisioiw  which  ensued  betweeo  the  auccesaoraof 
Alennder  and  theit  reqtective  deseandaDta,  Rbodea 
Hded  with  the  Romans,  and  became  a  TaluaUe  anxili- 
uy  to  the  rising  power.  In  return  for  the  imporUnt 
■ervicea  thue  rendered,  it  received  from  iu  new  friends 
the  teriitoriea  of  Lycia  and  Caria  ;  but  suspicion  and 
distrust  eventually  aiose,  the  Rhodiana  wen  deprived 
of  their  possessions  in  Asia,  and  at  last,  in  the  reign 
of  Veapasian,  of  their  freedom,  and  with  ii  of  the  ri^t 
they  had  so  long  enjoyed  of  being  governed  by  their 
own  laws.  A  new  province  was  mrmed,  consisting 
of  the  islands  near  the  coast,  of  which  Rhodea  was  the 
capiul,  and  the  island  henceforth  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  shared  in  ita  various 
viciaaitudes.  In  a  later  age,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  knigbta  of  St,  John,  anier  they  had  lost  posseasioD 
of  Palestine,  A.D.  1309.  Id  1480  they  repelled  an 
attack  of  the  Turks,  but  in  16S2  were  compelled  to 
surrendot  the  island  to  Soliman  II.  The  population 
is  differently  eatimated :  Savary  makes  it  36,S00,  of 
which  about  one  third  ate  Greeks,  with  an  archhisfaop. 
The  capital,  Rhodet,  baa  a  population  of  about  6000 
Turks.  The  suburb,  Neockono,  is  inhabited  by  3000 
Greeks,  who  are  not  permitted  to  reside  within  the 
city.  The  town  it  surroonded  with  three  walla  and  i 
doable  ditch,  and  is  considered  by  the  Turks  as  im- 
pregnsble.  It  has  two  fine  harbours,  separated  only 
by  a  mole. — Rhodes  was  celebrated  for  its  Colossus,  an 
account  of  which  will  be  found  elsewhere.  (  Vid.  Co- 
lossus.) Its  nuritime  laws  were  also  in  high  repute, 
and  were  adopted  aa  the  bsaia  of  marine  law  on  aU  the 
coasts  of  the  Meditomnean.  Tbeir  main  princinlea 
■re  atil)  interwoven  into  the  maritime  codes  of  mooem 
times.  The  legislative  enactments  at  Rhodes  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  were  also  very 
mmaikabte.  The  government,  though  far  from  being 
■  democracy,  had  a  special  regard  for  the  poor.  They 
raceived  an  allowance  of  corn  from  the  public  stores  ; 
and  the  rich  ware  taxed  for  tbeir  rapport.  There  were 
Ukswtoa  cwuio  and  i^eM  which  they  were 


called  Dpon  by  law  to  undertake,  on  m  eiving  a  eeitin 
bed  ssfaiy.  {Sirub.,  6u3.)  Rhodes  produced  many 
distingnisbed  chalvcters  in  philosophy  and  literatnre  ; 
among  these  may  be  mentioned  Parmtius  (whom  Ci- 
cero baa  ao  much  followed  in  the  Offices),  Stratoclea, 
Andronicus,  Eudemus,  and  Hieronymus.  Posidonius 
the  Stoic  resided  for  a  long  time  in  this  island,  and  gave 
lectures  in  rhetoric  and  ^loeophy.  The  poet  Pisan- 
der,  anthor  of  the  Heracteid,  as  well  as  Simmies  and 
Aiistides,  sre  likewise  fbuiuLin  the  list  of  the  Rholian 
lilersti. — ^The  serene  sky  of  the  island,  ita  aoft  climate, 
fertile  soil,  and  fine  fruits,  are  still  prsised  by  modem 
travellers.  "  Rhodes,"  observes  Dr.  Clarke,  "  is  a 
truly  delightful  spot :  the. air  of  the  place  is  healthy, 
and  its  gardens  are  filled  with  delicious  fnit  Here^ 
as  in  Cob,  every  gale  is  scented  with  the  most  powe^ 
ful  fragrance,  which  is  wafted  from  groves  of  orange 
and  citron  trees.  Nomberless  aromstic  herbs  exhaia 
at  the  aame  time  such  profuse  odour,  that  the  whole 
atmosphere  seems  to  be  impregnated  with  s  spicy  per- 
fumO.  The  present  inhabitants  of  the  island  confirm 
the  aiKient  history  of  ha  climate ;  maintaining  that 
hardly  a  dsy  paasea  throughout  the  yesr  in  which  lbs 
son  is  not  visible.  The  winds  are  liable  to  little  va> 
riation :  they  are  north  or  northwest  during  almost  ev- 
ery month." — (Travel*,  vol.  3,  p.  278,  Lond.  ed. — 
Compare  TurmrU  Tout  in  the  Levant,  vol.  3,  p.  10.) 

Rh(zcus,  I.  one  of  the  Centaurs,  slain  by  AtaUnta. 
{ApoUod.,  3,  9,  2.) — II.  One  of  the  giants,  alain  by 
Bacchus  under  the  form  of  a  lion,  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  giants  and  the  gods.  {Horat.,  Od.,  2,  19, 
23.)  The  Greek  form  most  in  use  is  Toixoc,  but,  ae 
Bentley  remarks,  the  Latin  writers  in  general  prefei 
the  form  Rhastut.  (Compare  Heyne,  «a  Apotlod.t  9f 
9,  2.) 

Rhcetsok,  a  promontory  of  Troas,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Hellespont,  in  a  northeastern  direction  nesrly  from 
Siganm.  On  the  aloinng  side  of  it  the  body  of  Ajax 
was  buried,  and  a  tumalui  atill  remaina  on  the  apot. 
iXela,  1, 18.— PH«.,  6, 30.— Lit..,  37, 37.)  Between 
this  promontory  and  that  of  Sigsum  was  the  position 
of  (he  Grecian  camp.  (Consult  Renneli,  Topography 
of  TVoy,  p.  70.)  According  to  Leake,  Polio  Katlro. 
near  Uie  Turkish  village  of  ll-gkelaut,  marks  the  prob 
able  site  of  Khceteum.    {Tour,  p.  876.) 

Rhosub,  a  city  of  Syria,  the  aouthemmoat  one  m 
the  diatrict  of  Pieria,  fifleen  mites  from  Seleucia,  ai>d 
lying  on  the  Sinus  lasicus.  It  was  northwest  of  An- 
tiocbia.  When  Pliny  speaks  of  it  aa  lying  near  the 
Syrian  Pass,  he  must  be  understood  as  apeaking  of  the 
southern  pass,  not  the  northern  dne  on  the  confinea 
of  Syria.   (PH*.,  B,  23.— Cic,  Ep.  ad  Alt.,  G,  1.) 

RaosALiKt,  a  Sannatiao  race  to  the  WHth  of  the 
Pslus  MiBOtis.  From  the  testimony  adduced  by  Mal- 
te-Bmn  and  others,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  appellation  of  RiurianM  a  derived  from  that  of 
the  Rbozalani  or  Rhoxani.  This  derivation  is  neither 
difficult  nor  improbable.  The  x,  it  ia  supposed,  was 
substituted  by  the  Greeks  for  the  n  or  th  of  the  baF> 
banana.  In  the  Doric  and  ^olic  dialects,  that  chai^ 
■eter  was  expressed  by  the  mtMt  a.  Haitcet  fMW 
Rhosam  to  WuMtam,  Ro$»am,  Ron  (the  proper  o^ 
thogrspby  requires  the  o,  not  the  u,  in  the  firat  syUao 
ble),  the  transition  is  natural  and  easy.  A  menscript 
of  Joroaiides,  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  has 
Roaaomannarwn  instead  of  Rkoxolarmorvm,  %  reading 
which  confirms  the  identity  of  sound  between  tbe  x 
and  the  u.  The  addition  by  that  biaterian  of  tbe 
Gothic  termination  mimn  to  the  prinilive  word  will 
surprise  no  one.  In  the  time  of  Sinbo,  tbe  RhoxsWni 
were  settled  on  the  vast  plaint  near  the  source  of  the 
Tana'is  and  Borystheoes.  Appian  tells  us  that  they 
were  warlike  and  powerful ;  and  we  learn  from  othet 
writers  of  at  least  equal  weight,  that,  having  joined 
their  arms  to  those  of  a  neighbonriiy  nation,  thc^ 
frequency  atteeked  Uie  Roonn  conSnn  near  tbe  Din 
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■k*  and  tb*  Cupathiui  MwiiUiu ;  tbat  in  A.D.  88 
Suj  nrprised  Mmia ;  in  186  earned  on  wax  agaiut 
the  Mareoounni,  and  in  S70  wen  numbered  anooog 
iIm  enamiee  over  whom  Auielian  trinnwhad.  Danng 
tba  Giat  tbiea  ceatariea  thay  oeeopiea  iha  aouthem 
parte  of  Poland,  Ked  Ruwia,  and  KioTia,  the  ttrj 
aaats  poeaaated  bjr  tbe  RuHiane  of  the  nin^  eentary. 
Jomandaa  aeeigne  tban  the  aame  region ;  and  Ibe 
uiaiqrmoua  gaognphar  of  Ravenna  fixes  then  in  Li- 
Ihoania  and  the  naighbouring  coonirtea.  lliase  aa- 
tboritiea  are  to  u*  decisiTe  that  tba  JUecakm  and  the 
Rustiatu  are  tbe  Mine  people ;  bnt,  if  any  doubt  r*- 
nainad,  it  would  ba  remored  by  tba  concurrent  tea- 
timonjr  of  tba  naliTa  cbroniclea,  tbe  PoUth  tradittoea, 
the  Bjsaatina  hiatoriaia,  and  the  Icelandic  iwa,  all 
of  which  are  noanimoaa  in  applying  tba  unn  AtMtcR 
to  the  inhabitant!  of  the  countnea  fonnarly  poaeeeied 
bf  the  RhoxaUni.  Hence,  aa  tbay  were  the  moat  cel- 
wvated  of  tbe  original  tiUwa,  that  iMm,  Iqr  a^necdoeba, 
became  gnteric.  {Pareig*  Qmrttrbf  Rmew,  No.  A, 
p.  Iftl,  aef{.) 

RatrriNi  cnr  Romim,  B^ao^  of  Gallia  A^ni- 
laaiea,  m  Nubonenaia  Piima.  Tha  URtbsj  ww  ailp 
nate  on  either  aide  of  tba  Tanda  or  Tknt.  Sanidn- 
Bum, now  iiade«,  wai  their chi^ town.  (C«i.,&0., 
I,  7.— Ptoi.,  4,  19.) 

Riiufnlcirs,  a  river  of  Aaia  Minor,  rising  in  Mount 
Tenmna,  on  tbe  nortbera  bordere  of  Pbrjrgia.  Plinj 
•tataa,  that  the  lUtyndaeae  wae  ftunwrly  culad  Lfcne, 
■nd  took  ite  oonrea  in  tba  Uia  Antjnia,  near  MiwM^ 
alia;  that  it  receiTed  tbeMaceatoe  and  other  rivera, 
and  aeparated  the  proTince  of  Asia  from  Bithjrnia. 
[Plat.,  5, 83.)  His  account,  tbongh  quite  at  Tariance 
with  that  of  Strabo,  ia  confirmed  by  other  writera,  and 
aqiaeially  by  modem  geograpben,  so  that  he  alone  ia 
to  be  followed.    (CranurTi  Am  Minor,  vol  1,  p.  50.) 

RiaonfiLVH,  a  town  of  Gallia  Beleica,  in  the  teiri- 
lory  of  the  TreTeri,  and  nortbaaatof  Angoata  Treraro- 
nm.  It  lay  on  tbe  river  Moadia,  and  inawaia  to  tbe 
nodam  iTcoI.   (TocfTut.,  4,  71.) 

RAiloo  or  Roilovs,  a  deity  ofnhe  Romans,  wor- 
shipped to  avert  mildew.  The  Robigalta  were  cele- 
bnted  on  the  28th  of  April,  jost  before  the  Floralia. 
(Oeid,  Fatt.,  4.  911.— Pftiry,  18,  i  —TerttiU.  td 
a*nt.,  18,  M.) 

RAia,  tha  eelateated  eapiul  of  luly  and  at  the  Ro- 
■an  aoipira,  eilDate  on  the  Tiber,  below  tbe  junction 
of  that  mm  with  tbe  Anio.  The  history  of  the  impe- 
fial  city  ia  identified  with  diat  of  tbe  empire  itself,  and 
my  he  found  scattered  under  various  beads  tbrougboat 
tiw  offeaent  volnme.'  A  much  more  interesting  aBbject 
of  tnqniiy  i«  that  which  ralataa  to  the  anUnnticity 
of  tha  eailier  Roman  hiatoiy,  aa  it  has  baen  handed 
down  to  ne  by  tba  Romans  themselvaa.  Tba  ra- 
■aarebea  of  modem  scholars  have  here  produced  tbe 
most  surprising  resulta,  and  eepecially  those  of  tbe 
celebrated  Nicbubr.  In  what  may  be  called,  however, 
the  work  of  demolition,  even  Nidniht  himaeir  appeare 
to  have  had  several  piadaccaaota.  Hie  aeeptioal  tam- 
per of  Bayle  did  not  anSar  him  to  acqoieeoe  in  a  nir- 
ntifo  BO  open  to  a  reasonable  incredulity  as  the  early 
biatocy  of  Rome.  Beaufort's  treatise  on  tbe  "  Uncer- 
tainty of  tbe  Roman  History,"  though  it  did  not  go  to 
tlw  bottom  of  the  matter,  was  sofSciently  convincing 
to  all  persons  who  were  not  unwilling  to  be  convinced. 
Hia  views  are  often  false ;  hot  hia  arguments  utterly 
deatroyed^e  credit  of  (be  received  atones.  Hooke 
andeavowad  to  nfnle  him ;  bat  aU  that  he  could  make 
ent  waa  a  genenl  [oaaumption  that  Beaufort  pnahed 
hia  caaa'toni^,  when  he  considered  the  history  of  the 
lepnUie  down  to  the  destruction  of  tbe  city  by  the 
Gauls  as  nncertsin  aa  the  history  of  the  kings.  To 
&u  modification,  of  Beaufort's  conclusions  even  Nie- 
bi^r  aseeata.  Ferguson  showed  the  conviotioo  i^iidi 
Beaufort's  treatise  £ad  wnked  in  !ua  mind,  bf  paaainff 
*arT  ranidtr  oratr  alt  the  period  antarioc  to  the  aaeond 
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Pnic  war,  and  comneneiaf  hfa  mors  dtcmitnttil 
nairatiTe  of  tbe  Roraea  history  only  at  point  srime 
its  events  had  began  to  be  noted  hj  coRtempmiy  an- 
Balists.  Bayle  and  Beaolmt  were  popular  writen,  ind 
their  remarks  ptoduced  a  wide  and  geberal  effiwL  At 
a  aomewbat  earlier  period,  Perizoaius,  a  scboltr  ofan 
acute  and  eomprehenatve  mind,  had  criticiaed  tbe  Ro- 
man History  with  great  freedom  end  originally  m  Us 
"  ^MiflMiwratofva  Bultinem  ;**  bni  tbe  coeseqiiseca 
of  hia  ODtatri]^ng  lys  age  was,  that  hh  disquisitioei 
remained  in  obscuritv.  Bayle  and  Beaufort  tike  h 
notice  of  him ;  and  nis  inquiries  were  unknown  eves 
to  Niebubr  when  he  pobUsbed  bis  biatoty  (note  C78, 
vol'  1).  Peritooiua  anticipated  Hiebuhr  in  bis  per 
ception  of  the  poetical  erisin  of  tbe  hiatoiy  of  tbe  mj 
ages  of  Rome,  and  pointed  out  the  evidence  for  tbe  a- 
iateuee  among  the  RonMU  tf  peoular  songs  in  pnisi 
of  tba  beroea  of  old  lime.  Hiat  iNiebahr  ahoon  hm 
perceived  this  truth  in  an  age  in  winch  acbokra  iie  k- 
cnatomed  to  comprehend  a  wide  range  of  ofajects  and 
to  fyna  tudenendnit  iadgmenta,  is  not  extnndiaaiy ; 
aapeeiaOf  ifter  WelPa  pcolmMneiia  to  Htner  bd 
given  birth  te  a  new  eehew  or  eriticiam  hi  all  that  re- 
Mea  10  Uie  eariy  litentore  of  natkma.  Bat  tkst  Pni 
somoa  dionld  have  diaoovered  it  at  a  time  whea  kern 
ed  men  had  acarcely  ceased  to  with  nnqnea'' 

tioning  faith  eventMng  that  waa  wiktCT  in  Latin  ot 
Greek,  gives  a  high  notion  of  the  onglDslity  and 
Strang  of  bra  cooceptioqa.   NidNdv,  towefarai  ia 
dwwing  the  early  histmy  of  Ron*  to  bs  eswonby  of 
credit,  hss  only  ftrilowed  a  path  already  open,  ot,  rub- 
er, already  beaten.    He  has  done  more,  however,  tbsn 
those  who  have  preceded  him,  by  reoolving  the  vidpr 
namlive  into  its  elements,  and  ahowing  bow  it  sc- 
quircd  ila  preaent  abape.    He  baa  thua  ezamiocd  ^ 
whole  subject  tbonogfaly,  and  made  it  impossflile  fm 
any  one  ever  to  revive  the  old  belief.   Stilt,  bowevei 
though  we  may  new  asieir  withhold  oorasaent  from  a 
large  pwtion  of  iri>at  aaaa  to  paaa  esnent  aa  tba  earl) 
histoi^  of  Rome,  we  moat  take  care  mH  to  cany  tUs 
scapticiam  ao  for  aa  to  reject,  by  me  swemng  aen- 
tenco  of  condemnation,  every  pertioD  that  has  come 
down  to  usion  this  bead.    Even  allowii^  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  doubt  and  unceitaiaty  to  pervade  tba 
bat  record*  of  the  Roman  lustoty,  (rum  Hit  alleged 
foundation  of  the  city  to  ita  capture  by  the  Gaola,  fa 
that  is  a  point  which  Livy  himself  does  not  aemple  to 
concede  (6,  I ),  we  must  yet  regard  even  One  duUooa 
period  aa  luminous  snd  authentic,  when  compared  with 
tbe  times  which  preceded  the  foonda^on  of  Rome. 
Fow  Bober-minded  crittea,  indeed,  will  be  diapoaed  to 
indulge  in  aceptician.  ao  for  aa  to  imagine  that  avny- 
Ihing  vrtiieh  ruates  to  the  kii^  of  Rome  ia  belitioai 
and  spocrypbsl.   It  appears  to  oa  that  there  are  ear 
tain  facta  recorded  m  the  eariy  hiatery  of  that  cily, 
wbieb  rest  on  too  undisputed  a  bans,  too  nnivcnsl  a 
consent  of  authorities  to  be  easily  set  aside.  Wbos 
Iheee  are  borne  out  by  tbe  succeeding  and  iodotoUs 
parts  of  tbe  history,  and  edutnt  a  connected  aecoeat 
of  the  g|rowth  and  progress  of  the  CMiatitiition  lUs 
great  city,  anrely  it  wooM  be  injodicioua  to  rqect 
them,  except  in  the  case  of  evidcat  contradiction  or 
striking  improbability.     Great  nnceitaioty  exists,  as 
doubt,  on  many  points ;  but,  after  all,  it  ia  more  ia 
matters  of  detail  tnan  of  real  importance,  and  especial 
ly  in  the  relation  of  those  petty  eTents  and  cncw- 
stsnees  with  which  Liry  and  Dionyahta  have,  peifaapa, 
without  doe  dtacrimhution,  endeavoared  to  aresa  tip 
tbe  meager  ehronicl«ra  who  preceded  tbem,  and  to  in- 
fbae  aome  nirit  into  the  dry  racorcla  of  the  pontifical 
volnmea.   Let  aa  retranch,  if  it  must  be  ao,  tlw  gndy 
deeotationa  and  foneiful  omamenta  with  which  ibeec 
historians  have  embellished  their  work,  but  let  nt  not, 
at  the  aame  time,  orenbrow  the  whole  fofaric.  Wc 
may  pnna  what  ia  exuberant  or  dittoed,  and  w«ec 
wbat  la  mnk  and  improGUble ;  but  ve  most  bewaie 
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I*  procus,  of  encroaching  upon  what  is  aouod,  or 
rooting  out  what  is  wbotesome  and  nuttitioua.  I<et  it 
be  granted  that  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women  ia  a  fic- 
tion, it  maj  atiU  be  true  that  Ow  Sebiaea  became,  at 
one  time,  an  element  in  the  popotatioo  ot  Rome. 
Tboagh  it  be  uncertain,  with  reepect  to  the  Horatii  and 
Coiiatii,  which  belonged  to  Rome  and  which  to  Alba, 
we  may  atill  believe  that  the  latter  citj  sank  beneath 
;ts  more  powerful  rival.  The  elder  Tstquin's  reiga 
doea  not  ceaae  to  be  an  historical  fact,  because  wa  bear 
an  absurd  ■tory  of  an  eagle  oacovering  his  head  on  bia 
arrival  it  the  ptai  of  Rom*.  The  eowtitation  aaid  to 
haT«  been  formed  by  Swvroe  Tnllins  my  ban  been 
the  result  of  longer  experience  and  more  practical  wis- 
dom than  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  single  teign ;  but  it  was 
aach  •  constitution  as  Rome  did  receive,  and  which  it 
was  afterward  enabled  to  bring  to  a  state  of  greater  per- 
fection than  eny  ancient  form  of  government  that  we 
Bia  aeqoainted  with.  Sappose  tlw  abny  of  Lneretia 
Use,  we  cannot  deny  that  monarchy  wai  abolished  at 
Rome,  and  made  way  for  consular  authority  about  the 
time  that  Livy  pretends,  though  that  historian  may 
be  wrone  in  giving  Valerioa  PuXltcoIa,  and  not  Hora- 
tiua  Bainatus,  aa  a  colleague  to  Brulua.  {Polyb.,  8, 
33.)  The  valour  of  Hoiatius  Codes,  and  the  forti- 
tude of  Mntius  Sc«ToIa,  may  be  left  to  the  admiration 
^  schoolboys ;  but  the  siege  of  Rome  by  Porsenna  is 
DO  idle  tale  invented  for  toeit  amusement,  though  it 
should  be  proved  that  the  conseouances  of  that  event 
were  not  so  honourable  to  the  Runana  as  Livy  has 
choaen  to  tepretent  them.  (TmU.,  8,  73. — Plin.,  34, 
14.)  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  two  or  five  tribunes 
of  the  people  were  elected  at  liiat ;  but  does  that  doubt 
invalidate  the  fact  of  the  secession  to  the  Moos  Sa- 
eerl  Caned  three  fourths  of  the  Roman  rictoriea  and 
trioamhs  over  the  ^ni  and  Yolsei,  will  it  be  lea* 
trae  (nat  the  former  were  nearly  destroyed,  the  latter 
completely  subjugated !  Say  il  was  gold,  and  not  the 
ralour  of  her  dictator  and  his  troopa,  which  delivered 
Rome  from  the  Gauls  ;  she  may  surely  boast  of  having 
fived  to  revenge  herself  on  the  barbarian  foe,  and  of 
having,  by  a  hundred  trinmpbe,  blotted  out  the  stam  of 
tiiat  transaction,  and  of  the  shamefol  rout  on  the  banka 
of  the  AUia.   In  short,  though  we  may  sometimes 

Cuse  when  readipg  the  early  annals  of  Rome,  and 
sitate  what  judgment  to  form  on  many  of  the  eventa 
which  they  record,  there  are  landmarks  enough  to  pre- 
vent ua  from  straying  far  from  our  course,  and  to  lead  ua 
on  safely  to  the  terra  firma  of  her  history.  But  we  have 
sot  the  same  assistance  for  tracing  our  way,  nor  the 
aame  goannteea  to  certify  ua  that  we  are  treading  in  the 
right  path,  when  we  come  to  explore  the  truth  of  the 
accounts  on  which  the  origin  of  Rome,  and  the  actions 
of  ita  reputed  founder,  must  mainly  depend  for  their 
nedibility.  On  the  contrary,  after  rcAding  all  that 
Plutarch  has  said  in  the  opening  of  his  life  of  Romn- 
Ina,  and  all  that  Dionyaiua  has  collected  on  the  snb- 
jeet,  it  ia  impoasible  not  to  feet  convineed  that  the  re- 
ceived atorr  of  the  foundation  of  Rone  resu  on  Teiy 
qnestioDiUe  giounda.  Hera  it  ia  not  merely  the  more 
undisguised  appearance  of  $cUoii,  ot  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  the  marvellous,  which  ia  calculated  to  awa- 
ken suspicion ;  but  it  is  tlie  inconsistency  and  improb- 
ability  <h  *.h9  whole,  aa  an  attempt  to  explain  the  fint 
riae  and  progresa  of  onquestionably  the  moat  interest* 
tag  city  of  antiqui^,  which  ou^t  to  startle  the  mittd 
and  nvdt  the  judgment  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
erittc.  It  is  not  aiao  baewise  these  tales  are  to  be 
traced  to  a  Greek  source  thst  we  would  reject  them  ; 
for  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  early  Greek  his- 
torians who  made  the  antiquities  of  Italy  their  study, 
and  they  form  a  numetoua  class,  were  better  informed 
abont  what  they  wrote,  and  more  trustworUiy,  than 
periiapa  the^  an  generally  allowed  to  be.  The  objec- 
tion rather  hea  agunst  the  particular  aalhority  on  whose 
tsatUMntr  tUy  aaem  entirely  to  rest  fn  mfpatt.  Dio- 


des of  Feparethus,  an  anther  mtntioned  by  no  una 
else,  is  said  by  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Romulua,  l« 
have  been  the  first  to  accredit  the  received  accounts 
the  cireumslaocea  relative  to  the  origin  of  Rome ;  and 
it  waa  npoa  hia  authority  that  Fabiua  Picter,  the  ttt^ 
liest  Roman  hiatoriaB,  bnught  them  into  repute  with 
hia  countrymen.  Now,  oniesa  we  are  informed  what 
peculiar  sources  of  information  were  open  to  this  otv 
Bcure  writer,  which  were  not  posaesaed  by  the  oihtc 
early  historians  of  his  nation,  to  whom  the  name  oT 
Romulua  aeams  to  have  been  known,  there  can  be  n« 
reason  why  we  should  give  him  the  proferanea.  h 
will  not  be  enough  to  say  that  the  approval  of  Fatina 
is  a  Bufficient  teatimony  in  his  favour ;  for,  aa  his  ae> 
GDont  of  the  birth  of  their  founder  waa  most  flattering 
to  the  vanity  of  the  Romans,  then;  partiality  towaida 
him  would  be  easily  accounted  for,  and,  by  a  nstui^ 
conaequeoee,  wonla  tend  to  lower  rather  than  raise 
oar  (^mion  of  hia  credibility.  But  the  moat  ablid  eb> 
jeetion  which  can  be  uiveid  against  the  popular  ae- 
connt  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  by  RomuHUi  ia  chleiF- 
ly  grounded  on  the  i&conaistency  of  the  circumatao- 
ces  under  which  that  city  is  said  to  have  commenced 
its  political  career,  with  the  ebaraetei  and  condition 
which  is  ascribed  to  it  immediately  after.  If  it  be 
true  that  Romulua  vraa  surrounded  by  so  much  state 
and  dignity,  and  poaseaaed  not  only  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  but  also  a  force  such  as  no  deqwsaoie  city 
could  dinlay,  since  we  are  told  that  he  could  bring 
into  the  field  formidable  armiea,  then  we  may  assert 
confidently  that  Rome  did  not  date  its  beginning 
from  a  motley  assemblage  of  lawless  depredatora  and 
runaway  alaves,  and  tut  its  first  walla  held  within 
their  circuit  something  more  than  the  lowly  hnta  of 
ahepherda,  or  Uie  rude  palaea  of  a  village  king.  Noi 
were  there  traditiooa  wanting  to  give  atrn^tb  to  aneh 
an  hypotheais,  by  aacrihfng  to  Uua  great  city  an  exiat- 
ence  anterior  to  that  which  it  had  alurward  aa  a  colony 
of  Alba.  (Cramer's  Ane.  Aoltf,  voL  1,  p.  847,  Mff). 
— But  let  ua  now  prtKoed  to  the  question  reapectH^ 
the  real  origin  of  Rome. 

1.  Origin  of  Rome. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  real  origin  of  the  city  ol 
Rome,  we  meet  with  a  tradition  which  carriea  it  back 
to  the  age  of  the  Pela^ana.  (Plvt.,  VU.  Rom.  mil.) 
The  P^agie  origin  of  Rome  ia  implied  in  the  legend 
of  the  fetikment  of  the  Arcadian  Eraoder  on  the  Fal- 
atine  Mount.  The  leUrion  and  the  language  of  Rome 
aanction  tbia  belief.  TU  aame  opinion  waa  probaUy 
held,  at  least  by  the  earliest  of  the  many  writen  who, 
acccvding  to  Dionyaius,  supposed  it  to  be  a  Tyrriienian 
city.  iDioH.  2M.,  1,  88.)  If  wy  by  this  expression 
meant  that  it  was  Etruscsn,  we  may  oppose  to  this 
the  well-grounded  opinion  that  tbe  Etrurian  away  waa 
not  extended  so  fat  south  aa  the  lower  part  qf  the  Ti- 
b«r  till  about  the  close  of  the  second  eentnry  of 
Rome.  We  have,  however,  expreaa  teatimony  that 
Rome  was  a  Sicalian  town.  Varro  inibnna  us,  that 
the  old  annals  reported  that  the  Siculi  were  sprang 
from  Rome  (L.  L.,  4,  10) ;  and  the  legend  of  Antie- 
chns  )»a  been  pressrved,  which  derived  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Siceli  in  CEnotria  and  Sicily  from  a  mylbie 
chief  Sicelus,  who  fled  from  Rome,  and  was  enl*^ 
tained  by  Morgee,  king  of  (Enotria.  (Dion.  ffaU,  1, 
73.)  It  is  acarce^  necesaary  to  observe,  that  Sieelns 
ia  a  personification  of  the  nation,  and  that  we  hava 
here  a  record  of  ita  ovwnial  aeat,  and  of  iu  aubaequent 
migration.  The  considerations  which  tend  to  show 
that  the  Siceli  or  Siculi  were  a  Pelasgian  tribe,  will 
be  found  under  another  article.  (Vid.  Siculi.)  Tbe 
Siceli  fled  from  tbe  Ooid;  and  the  Paka^ans  of  Lati- 
um  were  overpowered  by  the  Caaci,  who  wefe  pnbn> 
bly  an  Opicaa  or  Oscan  tribe.  Whether  Rome  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  wo  cannot  be  certain, 
but  it  is  van  ptobabis    It  ia  thus  wa  miiat  ioleipral 
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mm  Imod  preMTTsd  hr  Platuch,  tlut  Romnt,  kiLg 
of  (be  Utitu,  expelled  ttw  TjnriMBiuM.  {PbU.,  Vtt, 
JtvM.)  Soch  a  conqoMt  woold  give  hm  to  Uw  tndi- 
tioo  thst  Boms  wm  founded  m  «  eoloDy  tfom  Alb*. 
Paletiom,  Uie  wltlemeat  on  the  PeUtioe  Hill,  probablj 
took  it*  Btine  from  PiUtiom,  a  town  of  ibe  Oscan 
Aboiigiiiea,  or:  the  declivity  of  tke  Apenniaee.  {Dim. 
Utd.,  I.  14 ) 

S.  Origia^L  tile,  and  n^uquerU  growA  of  Rome. 

All  InditioM  agree,  that  the  original  aite  of  Rone 
was  M  the  Palaiiiw,  wbetber  the;  aacrtbe  ita  founda- 
tion to  Ennder  or  to  Romalaa.  Tbe  ateepoesa  of 
ibe  aidea  of  Ibe  bill  wooM  be  iU  nattiral  defence ;  and 
on  one  qaarteT  it  was  atill  farther  strengthened  bj  a 
awftmp  which  Itjr  between  the  hill  and  rifer,  which 
wae  eftarmrd  drained  and  called  tbe  Velibruiii.  In 
Um  coutm  of  tiina  dwellinoa  apning  op  efoond  the 
ftwt  of  the  bill ;  bat  the  lUttina  nust  sUU  have  re- 
nained  the  citadel  of  the  growii^  town ;  just  aa  at 
Athene  Uut  which  was  the  original  city  (ffoAic)  be- 
came BveDtuslly  tbe  Acropolia  iAxpAmXify  These 
snbarba  were  encloaed  with  a  Une,  prohebly  a  rude 
Ibitification,  v^iek  the  leamiu  of  Tacitui  enaUed 
him  to  tnee,  and  which  be  calb  Am  pemarium  of 
RomuliM.  (Ann.,  IS,  M.)  It  fan  under  three  aidea 
•f  the  bill :  Ute  fourth  stdo  was  occupied  br  the  swamp 
just  mentioned,  where  i*.  was  neither  needful  nor  pos- 
sible to  carry  a  wall.  The  ancieirt  city  comprised 
within  this  outline)  or.  poeeiUy,  oiiIt  the  city  on  the 
•nnmit  of  ibe  biU,  was  ciUad  bjr  Homan  anti^oariea 
Ibe  "  Square  Konw"  (Jtome  <^iiedrtte.— JSmmiu,  Mp. 
Fft.t  ».  9.  QusdrttU  RamM.-~Plut.,  Vit.  Ran.— 
Die  Cna.^  fngm.—I>um.  H«l,  1,  88).  There  is 
reason  to  suppoee,  thst  some  at  least  of  the  adjacent 
hills  were  the  seat  of  similar  settlemenu,  Tm  le- 
gend of  the  twin  brothers,  Romulus  and  Remus,  sp- 
peara  u  have  arisen  from  the  proximity  to  Rome  of 
t  kindred  town  called  Remoria,  either  on  the  Aven- 
line,  or  on  in  emineiiee  soniewhat  mom  dietant  to-, 
wards  the  sea.  (Dwn.  HmL,  I,  n.—NieMr,  Som. 
Bist.,  Tol.  I,  note  618.) — Tbe  first  enlsrgement  of 
Rome  seems  to  haie  been  effected  by  the  addition  of 
tbe  Cvlian  Hill,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  was 
probably  occupied  by  a  different  tribe  from  tbe  pe<^le 
of  tbe  Palatine.  Dionysias  speaks  of  Romolus  aa 
hoMinsbeth  the  Pslatioo  and  the  C»lian  Mount  (2. 
M)  The  next  addilion  lo  the  city  ma  tbe  Eaqui- 
line  Hill.  The  festiral  (rf  Septimontium  preserved 
?he  memorv  of  a  time  whan  Rome  included  only  Pa- 
tatium,  win  it*  adjacent  r^oos,  Velii,  Cermalus,  and 
Fagulal ;  the  Cclian  Hill ;  and  Oppius  and  Cisptus, 
the  two  aummiu  of  the  Esquiltne.  {Feattu,  *.  v.  Sef' 
timimtam. — JVwtekr,  toL  1,  p.  Sftt.)  Tie  Oipito- 
line,  Qnirinal,  and  Viminal  Hills  were  not  yet  com- 
prehended in  the  pomarium :  the  Aventine  waa  al- 
ways excluded  from  the  billowed  boundary,  even  wbni 
it  was  snbstsntially  a  psrt  of  the  city.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  notion  that  Rome  was  built  on  seven  hills, 
waa  fitted  originally  to  circumstances  different  from 
those  to  which  It  was  afi«rwardap{died.— The  Quirinal 
■nd  C^itoline  Hills  teem  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a 
Sabiite  settlement,  distinct  from  tbe  Rome  on  the 
Palatine,  and  in  early  times  even  hostile  to  it.  The 
most  poetical  incident  in  the  legend  of  Romulus,  the 
rape  of  the  Sabine  vi^ns,  involves  an  historical  mean- 
ing. It  sppears  to  refer  to  a  time  when  tbe  Romans 
did  not  possess  tbe  right  of  intermarriage  with  some 
Dei^boaring  Sabine  states,  and  souf^t  to  extort  it  by 
force  of  anii.  (iVwfrHAr,  vol.  1,  p.  286.)  By  tliw 
right  of  hiiennarriage  {comtihiwm.)  u  meant  the  mu- 
tual recognition,  that  the  children  of  parents,  citbeiw 
*f  the  two  states,  were  entitled  lo  the  full  rank  of 
cttlxens  in  tbe  state  of  their  father.  This  risht  among 
the  ancient  states  of  both  Greece  and  Italy  ws>  e^ 
tabliriiad  onlv  by  expreti  trai'nr.    A  citixen  might  live 


with  a  forei|B  woman  as  bis  vrife ;  bat,  obIbw  tta  » 
tennarriago  wen  aanctioned  "by  public  ewnpct, 
children  Mat  tbeir  paternal  rank.    Niebobr  has  ak 
served,  tbai  aven  tbe  poetic  l^;end  did  not  resni 
Rome  aa  a  genaioe  and  lawful  colony  from  AiM, 
othcrwiae  it  would,  from  the  very  begiuung,  have  en- 
joyed the  right  of  inlcrmatriige  with  the  otioiber  ei^ 
and  the  other  Latin  towns ;  and  there  would  ban 
been  no  consistency  in  the  story  of  the  want  ofwao- 
ea  (vol.  I.  DOie  6S8).— In  the  namtive  of  ibc  wii 
'  with  the  ijatine,  Livy  calls  Tattua  ooly  king  oi*  the  Sa- 
bine* ;  bat  when  be  mentioiw  that,  at  the  doae  of  iba 
vrar,  the  Sabine  appellation  Quiriies  waa  extended  U 
the  people  of  Romulus,  he  derives  it  from  Curej, 
{La.,  1,  to,  13.)    Dionyslus  has  foUovnd  the  An- 
nalist*^  who  expreaaly  specified  Cures  as  tlu  aett  of 
tbe  kii^doffl  of  Tatina.   Stiabo  adopted  the  suw 
'  tradition.   Now,  when  wo  eonaider  tJM  ezeeedii^ 
narrow  limits  within  which  all  the  other  iocidenti  of 
the  early  Roman  tradititma  ai«  confined,  and  even  the 
historical  event*  of  tbe  first  years  of  the  republic  after 
the  kingly  dominion  of  the  city  was  reduced,  it  seems 
very  u^ely  that  Rome,  in  iu  infancy,  cooM  hsra 
cone  into  eolliaion  with  Curea,  wbieb  was  diitut 
from  it  more  than  twen^  miles.   Moreover,  nothing 
is  told  of  the  war  before  tho  seixure  of  tbe  Capitotme 
HiU.    This  is  tbe  point  from  which  aB  the  attacks  of 
the  Sabines  proceed.    Again,  after  the  termimiion  of 
tbe  war,  we  bear  nothing  of  the  retom  of  Tatiot  lo 
Cure*.    He  apparently  desert*  his  old  dominioD,  and 
esUfalishes  himself  and  Iu*  Sabines  on  the  CapitoUna 
and  Quirinal  Hilla.   (DiW  Hal.,  3,  46,  50.)  The 
senate  of  the  people  of  Romulus  and  Tstias  met  b 
conference  in  the  valley  between  tbe  Palatine  and 
Capitoline  Hille  ;  and  aa  the  Palatine  was  tbe  pn^ 
seat  of  the  one,  eo  the  Capitoline  moat  have  been  that 
of  the  other.    Cures  vanishes  from  our  sight ;  sod 
though  the  union  c£  tbe  Romans  with  the  Sabine  peo- 
ple, with  whom  they  bad  warred,  endured  unbroken, 
theie  ia  no  trace  of  their  poeeeasing  a  wider  territon 
than  the  district  immediately  adjacent  lo  Ibe  bifJs  of 
Rome. — These  conaiderarions  are  anfficient  to  expose 
the  inconsistency  of  Uie  vulgar  legend :  but  tbe  testi* 
nony  to  the  incorporation  of  a  part  of  the  Sabinea 
with  tbe  Roman  people  is  br  too  strong  to  be  set 
aside.    The  most  probable  supposition  is,  as  baa  been 
before  ■:alad,  thtf  the  Sabines,  who  ia  tba  eat\y  pe- 
riod of  tbeir  national  exiatenec  extended  tbemsetvcn 
down  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Tiber,  bad  advanced  even 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  bad  establuihed  a 
settlement  on  the  Quirinal  and  Capitoline  Hilla.  Of 
this  town  the  Capitoline  muat  have  been  the  citadd. 
It  was  likewise  the  eeat  of  ila  religioua  worsUp:  fn 
tbe  pontifical  books  recorded,  lh«,  before  tbe  building 
of  the  Capitol,  its  *itr  was  occupied  by  abrioes  and 
fanes  conaecraleil  by  Tsliua.    (Lie.,  I,  55.)  Tatiai 
we  can  acarcely  regard  as  a  more  certainly  historical 
personage  than  Romulua,  though  tbe  ctoiir  of  bi*  death 
at  Lavinium  has  an  historical  aspect.     He  is  only  the 
personification  of  tbe  tribe  of  the  Titiense*  or  Titles, 
who  are  said  to  have  taken  tbeir  name  from  him. 
But  his  people  bad  a  real  existence.    The  naine  of 
their  town  has  bem  \oA :  their  own  nami  was  un- 
doubtedly Quirites.   This  people  lived  ia  ckwe  neigh- 
bourhood with  tbe  Romans  on  tbe  Patnlino  ;  but  tbey 
were  of  different,  and  even  boetile  races,  and  no  inter- 
coorse  subsisted  between  ihem.    Between  two  yeHcj 
states,  80  situated  in  immediate  neighboturbotid,  it  ia 
not  at  all  improbable  that  women  may  have  beco  a 
cause  of  contention.   We  can  galbar  bom  the  tv4i- 
tiooa  that  war  took  place  between  tbem,  wbich  aided 
at  last  in  a  compact,  by  which  not  only  the  right  of 
intermarriage,  and  a  communis  of  all  other  t^ts, 
were  grantM,  but  the  two  nationa  were  combined  into 
one.    We  can  even  trace  tbe  stsgea  of  their  union 
It  sppears  at  first  to  have  boeo  a  federal  tfHion.  Each 
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people  bad  iti  own  kingf  aod  its  own  senale ;  and  ihey 
only  met  to  confer  opon  matters  of  common  intereet. 
Afterward  one  khiff  waa  acknowledged  as  Uie  common 
chief  of  the  onUed  people:  ibe  two  atnates  became 
one  bod;,  and  consmted  for  tbe  welfare  of  the  whole 
itete :  the  national  namea  of  Romsns  snd  Quitites 
were  extended  indifferer.'Jy  to  both  divisions  of  the 
citixena;  and  tbej  were  no  longer  distinguiafaed  as 
natioDa,  but  6nly  as  tribes  of  the  same  people,  noder 
tbe  denomiailion  of  Ramnes  and  TiUeneea. 

3.  Early  Roman  Tr^. 

We  are  told  that  the  people  of  Home  were  divided 
into  three  tribes  ;  and,  besides  the  Ramnes  and  Titi* 
enses,  a  third  tribe  appears,  who  are  called  Lneeres. 
That  tbej  were  looked  upon  aa  an  important  element 
in  the  atate,  is  manifest  from  the  le^nd  that  Roma 
waa  the  daughter  of  Italua  and  Locena.  Aa  Uie  dia- 
linetion  of  tbe  two  former  tribes  erase  from  tbe  dif- 
forence  of  their  national  origin,  so  we  mar  condnde 
that  the  Loceree  were  a  people  of  a  third  race,  and 
united  either  by  confederacy  or  subjection  with  the 
other  two.  The  origin  of  tbe  Titienses  ia  distinctly 
marked :  tbey  were  Sabines.  That  of  the  first  tribe, 
the  Rsmnes,  the  genuine  Romana  of  tbe  Palatine,  is 
not  so  clear  ;  bnt  it  seems  piabeble  that  they  beloi^ed 
to  the  Opican  stock  of  the  Latine.  FVom  these  eir- 
cnmstaoces  we  might  reasonably  conjecture  that  the 
third  tribe,  the  Loceres,  were  the  remains  of  s  peq>le 
of  the  Pelasffian  race.  They  are  slwaya  enameiated 
in  the  third  mace,  as  the  Ramneasre  in  the  first,  which 
aMords  well  with  the  idea  that  they  were  a  conquered 
and  subject  class.  Bnt  there  is  svidenee  that  points 
more  directly  to  this  cooelnsioo.  Though  the  oncin 
of  tbe  Luceres  was  accounted  oneertain  the  Ro- 
man hiatoriane,  so  that  Livy  does  not  rsnture  to  assign 
a  cause  for  their  name  {Liv.,  I,  19),  yet  it  waa  gen- 
erslly  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Etruscan  Ln* 
cumo,  who  had  fought  with  Romulus  againat  Tatina. 
(Varro,  L.  L.,  i,  9.—  Cie.,  Repub.,  S,  8.  —  Propert., 
4,  1,  29.)  Now  "  Lucumo"  waa  onl^  a  title  mista- 
ken for  a  proper  name,  so  that  nothmg  could  be  de- 
rived from  It,  even  if  the  incidents  of  the  legend  were 
received  as  historical  facts.  Moreover,  the  Etruscans, 
in  the  infancy  of  Rome,  had  not  penetrated  so  far  to 
the  sonth.  But  the  story  becomes  clear,  if  we  admit 
that  wo  have  here  the  customsry  confusion  beiweeo 
tbe  Etruscans  and  Tyrriienism,  and  that  tbe  allies  of 
tbe  Ramnes  of  the  FUaUne  were  a  Tynheniu  or  Pe- 
lasgian  pec^Ie,  a  portion  of  tbe  old  inhabitants  of  La- 
ttnm.  Dionysius  adds  a  circumstance  to  the  legend 
which  confirms  thia  hypothesis.  He  says  that  iXcn- 
mo  brought  hia  Tyrrhenians  from  the  city  Soloninin 
(S,  37).  No  snch  city  is  known  to  hare  existed ;  but 
the  level  ttict  on  the  seacoast  south  of  Ibe  Tiber, 
lying  between  Rome  on  tbe  one  band,  and  Lanrentom  ' 
and  Xavinium  on  the  other,  ma  called  tbe  Solonian 
plain.  Thia  region  Dionysius  probably  fonnd  men- 
tioned in  some  annals :  this  would  aaauredly  be  tbe 
seat  of  Pelas^sn  Latins  ;  and  >n  this  very  direction 
we  are  expressly  told  that  the  early  dominion  of  Rome 
extended  moat  widely.  iNicMr,  vol.  1,  note  739.) 
TIm  l^nhenian  or  Petasgian  origin  the  Luceres 
nar  be  deduced  yet  'wre  clearly  from  the  l«end 
which  described  their  leader  as  Lncems,  king  of  Ar- 
dea.  {Fuhu,  a.  v.  Lueereiuta.)  If  we  inquire  for 
tbe  town  or  chief  settlement  of  the  Ijoeeres,  we  shall 
find  reason  to  conjecture  that  it  was  upon  the  Celiao 
Bill.  We  have  seen  that,  according  to  one  tradition, 
Romotns  was  supposed  to  possess  the  Palatine  and 
tbe  Calian,  while  Tatius  and  his  Quirites  held  tbe 
Qnninal  and  tbe  Capiloline.  (Dim.  Ml^,3,fi0.)  As 
^9  Istter  hills  were  tbe  seat  of  the  second  tribe,  tbe 
HUonaee;  and  the  Palatine  of  the  Ramnes,  the  first 
nod  gonnine  Romsns,  it  seems  reasonable  to  concloda 
that      Cclias  wa^  *b*  ^^te  of  the  third  and  mbWt 


tribe,  the  Luceres.  Moreover,  t^ere  u  a  traditioiw 
though  a  confused  one,  that  the  Celian  took  iu  na«M 
ftom  aTynbeman  «*  Tueean  chief,  Calios  or  Cwtaa. 
an  anxilisty  of  Romolns  ;  in  shot,  the  Lucumo  froir 
whom  the  Luceres  were  supposed  to  deduce  their  ep- 
pellation.  {Dum.  Hal.,  3,  99.— Varro,  L.  L.,  4,  8, 
9.— Festes,  «.  V.  CeUiuM  Mo7u.~Tae.,  An*.,  4,  6A 1 

4.  0/  Patrieian*  and  CHenu ;  and  of  the  Pl^an 

Order. 

Among  the  original  population  of  tbe  city,  iboae 
who  cookI  show  a  noble  or  free  ancestry  constituted 
the  Patrician  Order,  the  term  Patridi  being  equivalen 
to  ingeniU  (Lte.,  10,8. — Cinciiu,  ap.  Fat.,  a.  v.  Pa 
trieiat) ;  and  to  them  alone  belonged  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  state.  The  rest  of  the  people  were 
subject  to  the  king  and  to  the  body  of  the  Patricians  : 
and  each  man,  with  hia  household,  waa  attached,  un- 
der the  appeUation  of  Client,  to  the  besd  of  some  Pa- 
trician family,  whom  he  was  bound  to  serve,  and  from 
whom  he  looked  for  protection  and  help.  It  has  al- 
ready been  stated,  that  after  the  Sabine  war  and  the 
union  of  the  people  of  Romulus  and  Tatiua,  the  citi* 
zena  were  distributed  into  three  tribes,  to  which  were 

Siven  the  names  of  Ramnes,  Titienaes,  and  Luceres  ; 
leae  three  primitive  iribee  wen  ssbdivided  mto  thirty 
curve,  ten  in  each  tribe.  In  tbe  national  aeaombly  too 
people  were  called  U^ether  in  their  curite:  the  votes 
of  the  bouaebolders  m  each  curia  were  taken  in  the 
separate  curia ;  and  the  votea  ot  the  greater  number 
of  the  thirty  curia  determined  the  mainesa  before  the 
aasemhly.  This  assembly  was  called  the  Ctmitia  Cm- 
riala.  Beatdes  this  popnlst  aaaembly,  there  was  a  se- 
lect and  perpetual  council,  called  the  senate.  At  its 
first  institution  it  was  compossd  of  a  hundred  chief 
men  of  the  Patrician  order.  Ten  of  these  were  of 
higher  rank  than  the  rest ;  and  to  one,  the  chief  of  alt, 
was  intrusted  the  care  of  the  city  whenever  the  king 
should  be  absent  in  war.  Alter  Um  completion  of  the 
union  with  the  people  of  Tatius,  the  senate  waa  douUad 
bv  tbe  addition  of  a  hondred  Sal»nea ;  and  Uia  fint 
Tarquiniw  added  a  third  hundred  to  the  ancient  num- 
ber. "Tlie  senatore  admitted  by  Tarqninius  were  call- 
ed "  Fathers  of  the  Less  Houses  or  Kins"  {Palm 
Minorum  Gentium) ;  and  the  old  senaton,  "  Fsthers 
of  the  Greater  Honsea  or  Kins"  {Patret  Majorvm 
Gtntium).  Such  is  a  correct,  although  imperfect  out- 
line of  the  forms  of  the  primittre  couotitutton. — The 
leading  feetnie  in  this  oMliiM  ia  the  position  ihst 
original  population  of  Roma  was  composed  only  of  tha 
Patrician  wder  and  their  Cllenta.  Upon  thia  atata- 
ment  all  our  aodwritieo  are  agreed,  either  by  expreae 
assertion  or  implied  consent.  But  this  atatement  is 
generally  accompanied  by  another,  ariaing  from  a  false 
conception,  which  haa  obscured  and  embarrassed  the 
whole  course  <rf  early  Reman  lustory.  Tbe  Clionis 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  nobaiaBa. 
They  are  conceived  to  have  been  called  Plebeiaos  aa  a 
body,  in  opposition  to  the  Pairiciao  body,  but  Clients 
individually,  in  relation  to  their  particular  patrona 
Such,  at  least,  ia  the  explicit  atatement  of  Dionysius, 
and  of  Plutarch,  who  baa  followed  bis  authority ;  and 
this  view  of  the  matter  bae  been  adopted  without 
question  by  modem  writers.  This,  however,  ia  a  poe- 
ittve  error.  Tbe  Pleba,  or  Oommonslty,  was  of  more 
recent  origin  ;  and  the  Ptabeians,  in  their  civil  r^ts, 
held  a  middle  place  between  tbe  ruling  Patriciana  and 
their  dependant  clienta.  One  proof  of  this,  and  pw- 
haps  the  strongest  that  can  be  adduced,  ia  drawn  nom 
the  nature  of  the  Comitia  Curiala.  This  great  na- 
ticmal  cooncU  was  the  most  important  of  all  the  insti- 
tutions connected  with  the  ama.  At  its  first  origin, 
and  as  long  as  it  continued  to  have  a  real  existence] 
it  was  composed  exclusively  of  tbe  Patrician  order. 
(Dion.  Hal.,  3,  31.)  It  cannot  be  thought  atrangt 
that  the  <Mimls,  an  inferiw  order  o'  mer.,  pononaUl 
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ittNodavt  on  iadifidiiak  of  Uw  Patricitn  bodj,  tbtnM 
won  •Kww  is  dM  HproM  conneil  of  lbs  lUte.  TIm 

Ct  autiOBiioD  which  doandi  ow  ■ttntkm  it  Uui, 
tbi  FIflbeiuM  wan  atiU  mon  eeminW  nclndod 
ffvm  it.  Eras  whan  the  Plebene  sUU  hu  (rom  i^ 
to  Mwb  nugnitoda  and  impnUoce  that  it  had  iu  pe- 
enlitr  magisitatc*,*  and  was  become  •  chid*  etenkeot 
iti  the  eoaititution  of  the  commonwraUfa,  «t«i  then 
tho  Cornitia  Cnriata  wen  excluaivcly  Patrician,  and 
tb«  Phbaiana  bad  no  part  in  them.  The  fact  waa,  Ibat 
the  diatribotion  «f  tha  jwople  into  Iribw  nod  com, 
wad  the  atill  farther  diviiron  into  GemU$,  Of  Honaea, 
bad  reaped  on)j  to  the  original  atocW  of  the  nation  ; 
and  thia  original  atoek  kept  itaelf  diatinct  from  tkt 
of  new  eitigent,  which  waa  added  by  conqneat, 
or  epmng  op  inaenaiUy  from  oiber  cantea.  Tba  C)i- 
enta,  inaamueh  aa  Ibey  were  attached  to  individual 
Patiiciaoe,  were  attached  to  the  GeMea ;  and  ao  m«j 
be  conaidered,  in  thia  atiNi^  u  ioclnded  in  the  greater 
dinaiona  «r  eatia  ind  tribee ;  eltbon^  it  it  maoifeat 
Ibat  tbey  eoold  not  appear  u  membm  of  the  cnria, 
when  theae  were  ctUed  tngelber  aa  the  component 
parte  of  ibfl  eoTareign  popular  aeeemblj.  But  the 
Plebeiana  crew  op  aa  a  aeperate  body  ^  the  aide  of 
the  ericinu  Patncien  citiiena,  and  were  nevar  incoi* 
pemtea  in  their  paenliar  diviaioDo.  They  wwe  not 
aaeoibere  of  the  Gentee.  or  of  the  coriB,  or  of  the  three 
ttflwa ;  coBsaqoentljr  they  had  po  ahare  in  the  Comi- 
li&  Coftate ;  and  thia  aMomUy,  in  which  resided  tbe^ 
•npmne  power  of  the  eute,  waa,  aa  we  hare  already 
aeid,  ezcluaiTely  Patrician.   It  ii  needleea  to  iosiat 

ru  the  iroporuoce  of  thk  diatioetioo  to  a  right  view 
the  eonatitntion,  and  of  its  anceeative  cbangea ; 
end,  indeed,  to  a  right  notion  of  the  whole  inlena] 
kiatory,  which,  for  mote  than  two  eenturiea,  ia  made  up 
of  tba  atmgglea  of  the  Patrician  and  Plebeian  orders. 
Tet  this  distinction  waa  overiodted  br  all  the  writers 
on  Roman  hiatory ;  and  ther  sufiiBred  themselves  to 
be  misled  by  the  soperficial  theory  of  Dionyaiaa,  who 
capreeented  the  government  of  Rome  as  thoroughly 
MinocretiesI  from  the  very  foundation  of  tbe  city,  and 
•ooceived  the  publie  aaaomblj  to  be  conpoeed  of  tbe 
whole  male  popolition  of  the  etate,  with  the  exceplioa 
of  boeaebm  aliTee. 

S.  Of  tit  Palncum  Otntt*  or  Htmtu. 

The  Patrician  dtixens  of  Rome  were  all  compre- 
bended  in  certain  bodies  which  were  called  GaUtt 
(Kinn  or  Honaea).  Tbe  word  JTm  would  be  tbe  most 
•zaet  trainlation  of  Ociu ;  bnt  u  tfaia  word  is  nearly 
obaolelo,  except  in  paHieuIar  phnsM,  and  as  tbe  trana- 
Istora  of  Niwohr  haTo  rendered  Qe»»  by  Howe,  the 
latter  twm  is  now  generally  adopted.  {PkUol.  itfiise* 
Mm,  No  S,p.  848.)  Tbe  members  of  the  aame  Gau 
were  sailed  OenliUa.  In  each  house  were  contained 
aeraial  diatinct  bmilies.  It  ia  ptobeUa  ibst  tbeeo 
femiUee  were  miginally  aiagle  bouseboUe ;  but  wbm 
Ibeir  nnmbera  incrasaed,  they  became  familiee  in  the 
wider  acceptation  of  tbe  term.  From  the  etymology 
•f  the  term  Gen*,  it  is  evidmt  that  a  connexion  by 
birth  and  kindred  was  held  to  sabsist  among  all  the 
BNoUiera  of  the  esme  bouse.  Tbe  name  of  the  boose 
■Mme  always  u  have  been  derived  fiwn  tome  mythic 
bm ;  end  miftbe  popular  belief,  the  hero  from  whom 
tfan  boose  was  naoaea  was  regarded  as  •  common  an- 
ciator.  Thus  the  Julian  hDose  waa  regarded  aa  the 
progeny  of  Jolua,  tbe  ton  of  ^neaa  {Ditm.  Hal.,  I,  70. 
—^vg.,  Xn.,  6,  789} ;  and  the  Valerian  boaso  waa 
derived  from  Toleana,  a  Sabine  warrior,  and  compan- 
ion of  Tatias.  {Dion.  Hal.,  S,  46.)  Even  those 
iriMte  auperijr  infbrmetion  enabled  them  to  reject 
■heso  fabvlous  genealogies,  adhered  to  the  notion  of 
IB  original  connexion  by  birth ;  and  a  fictitiona  and 
.^ventional  kindred  waa  ackoovrfedeed  by  the  mem- 
bert  of  tbe  aame  hooae.  In  describing  thia  kindred 
of  the  09iaHt9  es  fiofcitioQa  and  conventional,  we  do 
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'  Bot  mean  to  aeaett  that  in  no  case  did  soch  a  con 
nexion  really  exist.    No  doobt  vriiat  wcie  cdM 
Hoosea  were  fiiat  fanned  bf  nauiral  cQoaaB|8ioh]. 
But  it  ia  probable  that  ibeaa  nalnral  ilbaitces  hsd  sag 
geated  an  artificial  arrangement,  and  ^  bmtlies  a 
akin  to  one  another  had  been  distributed  iaU]  bouses  k) 
some  legialative  power.    This  will  appear  cettain,  ii 
we  ^11  be  convinced  of  the  eziatence  of  the  praciai 
Domerical  diviaioos  which  will  be  expUieed  |Hnai]y. 
If  it  be  true  that  eriginallj  eaeb  mria  contained  Ua 
gefUa,  and  each  gmM  ten  booseboldera,  it  ta  obvioaB 
that  thia  exact  division  must  bsve  been  made  ariHtnii- 
ly.   A  preciaely  similar  division  ejusiied  sBtoag  tht 
BDcinit  Atbeoiana.    The  EupetridB,  a  body  whid 
conesponds  to  tbe  Patrician  order  et  Rome,  were  di- 
vided into  four  Phybe,  which  correspODd  to  the  Um 
Roman  tribes  ;  each  Phylw  intothree  PhntriE,  wbek 
conespond  to  the  Curim ;  and  escb  Pbiatna  into  ii» 
ty  Genea  or  Hoaees ;  eo  that  tbe  total  mmbcr  a 
nooeea  wae  three  hundred  and  sixtj.   The  Atheiim 
Houses  were  diatinguished  by  nsmes  of  s  pilronyak 
form,  which  were  derived  from  some  hero  or  inythic 
anceator.   But,  notwithstanding  this  fictitiooi  kindred, 
and  though  all  Uie  terms  which  Mpresaed  [be  reituoa 
were  derived  etyaidogicaUy  from  tbe  ooiioD  of  con- 
nexion by  birth,  tbe  antbtmtiaa  from  whick  we  ditii 
our  precise  knowledge  of  tbe  instimtioa  freclly  tnl 
pointedly  deny  tbe  reality  of  such  a  eeoneuoD,  sal 
aacribe  tbe  origin  of  the  Genes  to  an  eiUbiij  di> 
viaion.    iPolbut,S,t,  111. — //arpoera/inf,  >.  v.  ]«*• 
y^nu. — Niebfikr,  vol.  1,  note  795.)    The  great  boaJ 
of  onion  among  the  menbcrs  of  a  Hooae  was  a  paiti» 
pattoD  io  ite  caawoo  rrii^ooa  ritca.   It  sacmi  tkal 
eacb  Hooee  bad  its  paenliar  tolemniiies,  wbidi  wen 
performed  st  a  stated  time  and  pbca.   Thne  can  be 
DO  doubt  that,  at  a  fitting  age,  tbe  chiidrm  of  thi 
Gent  were  admitted  to  tbue  aolannitics,  and  publicbr 
recognised  as  membera  of  it ;  joat  aa  in  Attica,  at  iha 
foast  of  Apsturis,  Atbe&isn  citixeos  of  the  pure  blood 
vrere  admitted  and  registered  in  their  hereditary  Phm- 
triw.— We  have  spoken  of  the  CaUet  aa  pcrtaiaiqg 
only  to  the  Patricians.   This  is  sffiimed  npon  dneet 
leatimony,   (Li*.,  10,  6. — Nieiair,  vol.  I,  p.  SIQ, 
note  8X1.)    But,  in  making  ibia  alalcment,  we  most 
bear  in  mind  that  conalrootioni  of  a  simdar  natore  cx- 
iated  amoi^  tbe  Plebeiana,  whidk  had  their  origin  wbn 
the  eubjrct  and  mnnicipsl  towns  were  independnd 
sutes.   The  Omtile  connestons  of  the  Plebeiua  wete 
older  than  their  character  aa  Roman  citixena.  T^m, 
tbe  Caeilii,  thoogb  Plebeiant  at  Rome,  were  Patii- 
ciana  of  Praneste,  and  claimed  aa  the  sdccsIot  of  tbeil 
house  CkcuIus,  the  son  of  Vulcan.    The  4iv''W^iiin 
between  the  Patrician  and  Plebeian  Houses  wss,tn  die 
first  place,  that  eveiy  Patrician  was  a  member  of  a 
House,  while,  among  the  Plebeisns,  compaiativ^  bat 
few  familiee  could  euim  ibe  honoure  of  faweditaij  no- 
bility ;  and,  in  tbe  second  placa,  that  the  PilneisB 
Houses  were  constituent  elemcnuof  tbe  Roman  atste. 
Their  existence  affocted  the  constitution  of  the  sxat 
councils  of  the  nsiion,  the  ComitiA  CitrutU  and  tbe 
aenste,  and  their  internal  lavs  and  usages  were  part 
of  tbe  common  law  of  tbe  Roman  people ;  irtiile  of 
the  Plabeia&  Houece  the.  atate  took  no  cognoanoe^ 
Tbe  nature  of  the  Roman  Gentea  may  be  illnsualed 
in  some  points  by  the  analogy  o(  tbe  GkUc  clans.  All 
who  belaugod  to  ibe  Gene  or  to  tbe  Claa  bore  a  cota- 
non  name.    Bat  ai  the  clan  cotuatned  not  only  tbe 
freemen  or  gentlemen  of  tbe  clan,  the  i>iunl«tMsaIt, 
who  were  the  companiona  of  the  chief  bimI  the  wairi- 
on  of  Ae  clan,  but  also  their  depen<taiile,  to  wbooi 
was  left  tbeir  scanty  Ullage  ai  i  tbe  kec^Miis  of  Ui 
cattle,  and  who,  if  ever  they  were  c*,ML  ta  fiSlow  ^ 
warlike  array  of  the  clan,  were  imperfectly  armed,  aad 
placed  in  the  hindmost  ranka;  so  tbs  Kmnan  Gesf 
conaiated  of  the  freebom  Patrieana  and  of  th^  Clients- 
And  oar  theory,  dwt,  notwithstanding  tbo  coBveoiiena 
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inidfed  of  toe  OaitiUt,  th*  Gsntei  woe  re«Ujr,  in 
BMsy  eatw,  compoacd  ^  fuuliM  which  had  no  na- 
lioul  coiwuigoiBtty,  but  had  boan  aiUtmily  anannd 
Id  tbem,  will  appour  leaa  aUanga  whao  we  remembat 
thai  not  only  tfao  Ihtmkeua$al»,  but  the  meaneit  fol' 
Urvnn  of  a  HigUand  elan,  etaim  kindred  with  their 
chief,  atthoush,  in  manj  cases,  it  may  be  abown,  by 
the  alheteat  hisumcal  evideDce,  that  lb*  clief  and  hia 
blood  relatiooa  are  of  an  entirely  different  race  from 
the  raat  of  the  elan.  The  claiumen  are  Qaeb  or  Celta, 
wh  lie  the  chief  ia  not  anfreqaentiy  of  Kwmaa  deaeent. 
(JCa/den's  Soman  HiMtttry,  p.  1S3,  teqq.) 

KomviXoM,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Roman  peo- 
ple from  Romulua,  theit  first  king,  and  the  founder  of 
the  city.   ( Virg.,  JEn. ,  8,  688. ) 

Hon  9lo  I,  accwduig  to  the  old  poetic  legend,  waa  the 
eon  of  Mara  aud  Ilia  or  Hea  Silvia,  daughter  of  Numitor, 
.  and  was  bom  at  the  aama  birth  with  Remua.  Amolina, 
who  had  uaupad  the  throne  of  Alba;  in  defiaoco  of  the 
ngbt  of  his  elder  biother  Numitor,  oideted  the  inAnta 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and  their  mother  to  be 
bnried  alive,  the  doom  of  a  vealal  Tii^n  who  violated 
her  TOW  of  chastity.  The  river  happened  at  that  time 
to  have  oveiflowed  its  banks,  so  that  the  two  infanta 
were  not  caiud  into  the  middle  of  the  atoeem,  bnt 
drifted  tloag  ne  margin,  till  Iba  baakot  which  cotrtahi- 
ed  them  became  entangled  in  the  loota  of  a  witd  Tioa 
at  the  foot  of  the  I^latine  Hilt  At  thia  time  a  ahe- 
wolf,  coming  down  to  the  rivet  to  driidt,  aockled  the 
inlanta,  and  eanied  them  to  her-dcn  among  the  chickeU 
hard  by.  Here  they  were  Ibudd  by  Fsuatulus,  the  kin^'a 
herdsman,  who  took  them  kwme  to  his  wife  Lavrentia, 
by  whom  they  were  carefaUy  nuiaed,  and  named  Romti- 
Ina  and  Remus.  The  two  youths  grew  up,  employed  in 
the  labours,  the  qmrta,  and  the  perils  of  the  pastoral  oc- 
copatioa  of  tbeic  fostei-father.  Bat,  like  the  two  bods 
of  Cymbeline,  their  royal  blood  could  not  be  quite  con- 
cealed. Their  euperioi  mien,  courage,  and  abilities 
■oon  acquired  for  them  a  decided  superiority  over 
their  young  compeen,  and  they  became  leadera  of  the 
jiHitbf  j1  hudsmen  in  tbeir  cMintesta  with  robbers  or  with 
Bnla.  Haviiu  qnarrelled  with  the  Iwrdamen  of  Nth 
iiiitor,  whose  mka  were  accnalomed  to  gran  on  the 
n^hboorins  hill  Aventinus,  Remus  fell  into  an  am- 
buscade, and  v?aa  dragged  before  Numitor  to  be  pun- 
iahed-  While  Nnmilor,  struck  with  the  noble  bearing 
oi'  Uie  youth,  and  influenced  by  the  secret  stiiringa  of 
natoie  within,  waa  heaiutiu  what  puniahment  to  in- 
flict, Romaltw,  accompanieirby  Fauattdoe,  baatened  to 
Jie  reacne  of  Remua.  On  tbeir  arrival  at  Alba,  the 
eecret  of  tbeir  origin  waa  dlacovered,  and  a  pUn  was 
■peedily  orgatiiMd  for  the  ezpulsim  of  Amulius,  and 
the  restoration  oS  their  grandfather  Numitor  to  his 
throne.  This  waa  soon  accompliabed ;  but  the  twin- 
brothers  felt  little  dispoaitioa  to  remain  in  a  suboidi- 
nate  poeittoa  at  Alba,  after  the  enjinrmMt  of  the  nide 
liberty  and  power  to  which  tbey  ud  bean  acenatomad 
among  their  native  hills.  They  therefore  requested 
from  tbeir  grandfather  permission  to  build  a  city  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  where  their  lives  had  baen  ao 
miraeulonaly  |«eserved.  Scarcely  had  this  penniision 
been  granted,  whan  a  contest  arose  between  the  two 
brothers  respecting  the  site,  the  name,  and  the  aover- 
eignty  of  the  city  which  they  were  about  to  foond. 
RMHitna  wiahcd  it  to  be  huitt  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  and 
to  be  called  by  hie  mm* ;  Remua  prefatred  the  Avea- 
line,  and  his  own  name.  To  terminate  their  diwate 
•micably,  they  agreed  to  refer  it  to  the  deciaion  of  the 
gtxb  by  augury.  Romulus  took  hie  station  on  the  Pal- 
atine Hill,  Reuma  on  the  Aventine.  At  so  arise  Remua 
■aw  six  Tuliores,  and  immediately  after  Romnlua  aaw 
iwclvo.  The  BuperioriW  waa  adjudged  to  Romulns, 
bceanae  be  bad  aean  uw  greater  number;  againat 
wUch  dactsioD  Remus  remooatratad  indignantly,  on 
ibe  ground  that  be  had  first  received  an  omen.  Rom- 
nloa  ibea  proceeded  to  mark  out  the  boundariea  fin 


the  wall  of  the  intended  city,  glia  was  dona  by  a 
plough  with  a  brazen  plou^abare,  drawn  I7  a  M) 
and  a  beifat,  and  so  direct^  that  the  farrow  almM 
fall  inward.  The  plough  wss  lifted  and  carried  orec 
the  apaeea  intended  to  be  left  for  gates ;  and  in  Wa 
manner  a  square  space  was  marked  out,  including  (be 
Palatine  Hill,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  land  at  Ha 
baae.  termed  jRoeia  Qucdrtta.  Thia  took  ptf>e9  on  the 
21st  Afvil,  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  l^ales,  tht 
goddeea  of  shepherds.  While  the  wall  was  beginniiw ' 
to  rise  above  the  surface,  Remua,  whoae  mind  wsa  aliU 
rankling  with  his  discomfiture,  leaped  over  it,  soeni- 
fully  spying,  "  Shall  anch  a  wall  as  that  keep  ji«at 
city  \"  Immediately  Romulus,  or,  as  others  say,  Ce- 
ler,  «dio  had  charge  of  erecting  that  part  of  the  well, 
atrudt  him  dead  to  the  giound  with  the  impIeoMit 
which  he  held  in  bis  hand,,  exclaiming,  "  So  pereh 
whosoever  ahall  heraafier  overleap  tbeee  ramparts." 
Bt  this  event  Romulva  was  left  tba  adn  aovereiga  of 
the  ci^;  vet  be  felt  de^  remorse  at  hie  browai'i 
iate,  bwM  bim  boooorably,  and,  when  he  sat  to  td- 
mioiater  jn8lice,|rieeed  an  empty  seat  by  his  side,  *rith 
a  sceptre  and  crown,  as  if  aeinowledging  the  right 
hie  bnrther  to  the  posaeaaion  of  equal  power.  To 
aogment  aa  apeedily  as  possible  the  nnmber  of  his  mb- 
jeeti,  Romulva  set  apart,  in  bra  new  city,  a  place  of 
refuge,  to  which  any  nun  might  flee,  and  bo  there  pro- 
tected from  hie  porauera.  By  thia  device  the  popola* 
tion  iaereaeed  rapidly  in  malea.  but  there  was  a  great 
deficiency  in  females ;  for  Uie  adjoining  states,  regsrd* 
ing  the  followers  of  Romulus  aa  little  better  than  a 
hoxde  of  brigande,  refused  to  sanction  intennarrisgee. 
But  the  •chemea  of  Komnloa  were  not  to  be  so 
inied.  In  hononr  of  Ute  god  Coosua,  be  proclMned 
mmes,  to  which  he  invited  the  neighbounng  atatea. 
Great  numbers  came,  accompanied  by  their  famiKea ; 
and,  at  an  appointed  signal,'  tne  Roman  youth,  rushing 
suddenly  into  the  midst  of  the  spectators,  sn&tche4  op 
the  oomsrried  women  in  tbeir  arms,  and  carried  then 
off  by  force.  This  ontrsge  wss  immediately  leaonted, 
and  Homulua  found  himself  involved  in  a  war  wtib  alt 
die  neighbouriiw  atatea.  Foitonately  for  Rome,  tbmigh 
those  statea  had  so  stained  a  common  injury,  tbrr  wd 
not  unite  their  forces  in  the  common  cause.  They 
fought  singly,  and  were  each  in  tarn  defeated ;  C» 
nine,  Crustumwinm,  and  Antemnn  fell  auccesaiTely 
before  the  Roman  arms.  Romulns  slew  with  his  own 
hands  Acion,  kii^  of  Cnnina,  and  b<m  off  hie  apoita, 
dedicating  them,  aa  nefia  ajtmrn,  to  Jui^tar  Forrtriut 
The  thirdpart  of  Ibe  landa  of  the  conquerad  towna  wu 
aeixed  by  the  vielOT*;  and  auch  of  the  people  of  these 
towns  as  were  willing  to  remove  to  Rome  were  re- 
ceived as  free  citixens.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Sa- 
bines,  to  avenge  the  insult  which  they  had  sustained, 
bad  collected  together  forces  under  Tiloa  Tatioa,  king 
of  the  Qniritee.  The  Romans  were  unable  to  neet 
ao  strong  an  army  in  the  field,  and  withdrew  vritbin 
their  walls.  They  bad  previoualy  placed  their  flodu 
in  what  tbey  thought  a  place  of  safety,  on  the  Capito- 
line  Hill,  which,  atrong  as  it  wit  by  nature,  they  had 
atill  hrthw  secured  by  additional  fortifications.  Tar- 
peia,  the  daughter  of  the  commander  of  (hat  fortreaat 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Sabines,  agreed  tc 
betray  the  aeceaa  to  the  hill  for  tiie  ornaments  they 
vrore  upon  dieir  anoa.  At  tbeir  approach  she  opened 
the  gate,  and,  ae  tbe^  entered,  tbey  crushed  her  to 
deau  beneath  their  abtelde.  From  ber  the  cliff  of  the 
Capitoline  Hill  was  csUed  the  Tarpeisn  Rock.  Tht 
attempt  of  the  Romans  to  regain  thia  place  of  strength 
broiigbt  on  a  general  engagement.  The  combat  waa 
long  and  doubtful  At  one  time  the  Romans  were 
almost  driven  into  the  city,  which  Ibe  Salnnea  wen 
on  the  point  of  entering  aCniff  with  tbem,  wha  fimh 
courage  wab  infuaed  into  the  ngitives  in  consequence 
of  Romulua  vowing  a  temple  10  Jupiter  Sutor,  and  by 
a  etream  of  water  which  rushed  out  of  the  temple  el 
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.•■aut,  knd  awept  #wi]r  Um  Sabtnet  from  the  gate. 
I'be  bloody  atru^gle  waa  renewed  during  Kreral  suc- 
MuiTS  days,  witb  rarioaa  fortune  and  great  mutual 
•Uaghter.  At  length,  the  Sabine  women  wbo  bad 
been  carried  awaj,  and  wbo  were  now  reconciled  to 
their  lale,  rushed  witb  loud  outeriea  between  the  com- 
Manto,  imploring  their  hosbanda  and  their  fathen  to 
an.n  on  etch  aide  those  who  were  now  equally  dear. 
Both  parties  paused ;  a  conference  began,  a  peace  was 
concluded,  and  a  treaty  framed,  by  which  the  two  na- 
tions were  anited  into  one,  and  Romulus  and  Tsliua 
Decame  the  joint  sovereigns  of  the  united  people.  But, 
though  united,  each  mtion  eontinaed  to  be  governed  by 
Ita  own  king  and  aeoatB.  During  the  douUe  away  of 
Romnloa  and  Tatius,  a  war  waa  undertaken  against 
the  Latin  town  of  Ctmeria,  which  was  reduced  and 
made  a  Roman  colony,  and  ita  people  were  admitted 
into  tbe  Roman  state,  as  had  Men  done  with  those 
whom  Romulus  previously  subdoed.  Tatina  waa  soon 
afterward  alain  by  the  pMpIe  of  Laurentum,  because 
be  bad  refused  to  do  dwm  jnstie*  against  his  kinsmen, 
wbo  had  violstcd  the  laws  of  nations  by  insulting  their 
embassadors.  The  death  of  Tatiua  left  Romnlna  sole 
monarch  of  R<Hne.  He  was  soon  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Fideme,  a  Tuscan  aettlement  on  theranks  of  the 
Tiber.  This  people  he  likewise  overcame,  and  placed 
in  the  city  a  Rmnan  colony.  I^is  war,  extending  the 
Roman  frontier,  led  to  a  hoetile  collision  with  Veil,  in 
which  he  waa  also  successfn),  and  deprived  Veii,  at 
that  time  one  of  tbe  most  powerful  cities  of  Etmria, 
of  a  large  portion  of  its  territMies,  though  he  found  that 
tbe  city  itself  was  too  strong  to  be  taken.  The  reign 
of  Romulus  now  drew  near  its  close.  One  day, 
while  holding  a  military  muster  or  review  of  his  army, 
on  a  plain  near  tbe  Lake  Capra,  the  sky  was  suddenly 
onrcast  with  thick  darkness,  and  a  dreadful  tempest 
of  thunder  and  lightning  arose.  Tbe  people  iSaa  in 
diamay;  and,  when  the  storm  abated,  Romutos,  over 
whose  head  it  had  raged  moat  fiercely,  -was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  A  rumour  was  circulated,  that,  during'tbe 
tempest,  he  had  been  carried  to  heaven  by  his  father, 
tbe  god  Msrs.  This  opinion  was  speedily  confirmed 
by  the  report  of  Julius  Proculus,  who  deelered  that, 
as  hp  was  ntnmtng  by  night  fton  Alba  to  Rome, 
Romuloa  appeared  onto  him  in  »  form  of  more  than 
morul  majesty,  and  bade  him  go  and  tell  the  Romans 
that  Rome  was  deatined  by  the  gods  to  be  dM  chief 
city  of  tbe  earth  ;  that  human  power  should  never  be 
able  to  withstand  her  people ;  and  that  be  himself  would 
be  their  euardian  goa  Quirinaa.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Jlom.— - 
Xm.,  1,  4,  «e;j. — i>ton.  Hal.,  dec.) — So  terminates 
what  mn  be  termed  the  legend  of  Romulus,  the  found- 
er and  nrst  king  of  Rome.  T\a.t  anch  an  indiridtial 
jever  exialcd  is  now  vety  generally  allowed,  and,  of 
course,  the  whole  narrative  is  entirely  fabulous.  As 
to  Romulus  were  ascribed  all  those  civil  and  military 
institutiana  of  the  Romans  which  were  handed  down 
by  immemorial  tradition ;  those  customs  of  the  nation 
to  which  DO  definite  origin  could  be  assigned ;  so  to 
NtUM  were  attribnted  all  the  ordinancea  and  eetabliab- 
neiita  of  (he  natkwal  religion.  As  the  idea  of  the  an- 
cient polity  was  imbodied  under  the  name  of  Romu- 
Ina,  so  was  the  idea  of  tbe  national  religion  under  the 
name  of  Numa.  Tbe  whole  atory  of  Romulus,  from 
the  violation  of  his  vestal  mother  by  Mars,  till  the  end 
of  his  life,  when  he  is  borne  away  in  clouds  and  dark- 
neas  by  his  divine  parent,  is  easentidly  poetical.  In 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  poetical  and  imaginative 
form  of  the  tradition  la  alao  toe  most  ancient  and  gen- 
nine :  and  the  variations,  by  which  it  is  reduced  into 
something  pfaystcally  possible,  are  the  falsifieationa  of 
later  writers,  who  could  not  understand  that,  in  popu- 
lar legende,  tbe  marvellous  circumstances  era  not  the 
only  parts  whicli  are  not  historically  true,  'and  that,  by 
the  aobatilnttoQ  of  comnoonplaee  incidenta.  Uiey  were 
■puling  a  good  poem  vrithoot  tnsUng  a  good  hisuny. 


Romulus,  the  foondei  of  Roeae,  fc  nardy  the  Rosue 
people  personified  as  an  individuaL  It  waa  the  M 
ion  in  ancient  tradition  10  repment  ncea  and  mtioei 
as  sprung  from  an  ancestor,  at  eotapoaed  of  tba  ftl 
lowers  of  a  leader,  whose  name  toey  eofUinncd  k 
bear ;  while,  in  reality,  the  name  of  the  6etittoiu  cImI 
was  derived  from  ifae  name  of  tbe  pecnle ;  and  ikc 
transactions  of  tbe  nation  wwe  not  BDunqoeadj  ^ 
scribed  as  the  exploits  of  the  simple  beto.  (jfiUv 
ingtm'a  Hittory  of  Rome,  p.  i,«ff. — M^Um^iBh 
Home,  p.  ISZ,  ee^q  ) 

RoKQLus  SiLviva,  I.  a  king  of  Alba.~II.  Jfos^ 
Ins  Augustnlufl,  the  last  of  the  emperors  of  the  wot* 
em  empire  of  Rome.    (VU.  AogutiiloB.) 

RoMus,  a  king  of  the  Latin*,  wbo  apelled  tbe  Tjo- 
rhenians  from  the  Rtty  afterward  called,  from  hin,RA- 
ms.  {Plut.,  Yit.  Aofli.—Consnlt  reaaiks  aafa  III 
article  Roma,  psge  1173,  col.  1.) 

RoscU  Lsx,  de  Themtria,  by  L.  Roedoa  OthB,tki 
tribune,  A.U.O.  685.   (KhI.  Otbo  II.) 

RosciitroH,  a  fortified  port  on  tbe  oiaat  of  BraHiM, 
below  Sybsris.  It  ie  now  JtoMme.  Tbe  htiaaaf 
the  Tfaurians,  by  name  Roseia,  waa  ncsrsr  lb  su,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  (/ins.  Axt  — Pncof., 
Rtr.  Geth.,  S.~Cramer*s  Anc.  JuJbf^tL  S,  p.  387.] 

RosciOB,  I.  Q.,  a  Roman  actor,  Mm  bis  mraame 
Gallus  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Gnl,  north 
of  the  Po,  altbou^  edocated  in  the  vicinitj  af  Lam* 
vinm  and  Aricia.   He  was  so  celebrated  on  ibe  Hage 
that  bis  name  has  become,  in  modem  tinwa,  a  esaal 
term  to  designate  an  actor  tfT  eitnordinaiy  eaceUeoca. 
Cicero,  in  his  work  on  Divinatkm  <1,  36),  makes  to 
brother  Quintus  say  that  tbe  young  Roscios  was  ftmi 
one  night  in  bis  cradle  envelopea  in  tbe  folds  of  &w< 
pent ;  that  bis  father,  having  conaulted  the  saspces 
re^f>ecting  this  prodigy,  tiiey  told  him  that  bb  child 
wodM  attain  gteat  celsbrity.    QniMss  oddBithat  t 
certain  Praxitues  had  repicsented  this  is  sea^w^ 
and  that  the  poet  Archiaa  had  celebrated  it  b  a  seag. 
Roseius  had  some  defect  in  bia  eyes,  and  is  tlierefm 
said  to  have  been  the  first  Roman  aclw  who  ssed  the 
Greek  mask ;  the  performers,  befeie  ihit,  nsioe  only 
caps  or  beavers,  snd  having  tbair  Aeei  danbcn  ana 
di^gnised  with  tbe  lees     witm,  as  at^lba  nnmeDce- 
meat  of  the  dramatic  an  in  Greece.   And  yet,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  passage  of  Cicero,  dw  mai^ 
was  not  invariably  worn  even  by  Roectut :  "  -Ml," 
says  Cicero,  "  d^tenda  upon  the  P^ce,  and  aQ  the  pow- 
er'of  the  face  is  centred  in  the  eyes.    Of  tbn  oar  «U 
men  are  the  beet  judges,  for  I  bey  were  not  lavtdi  ef 
their  applause  even  to  Roscios  in  «  DMak."  (A 
Ortu.,  3,  69.J   Valeriaa  Maiimos  (8.  7)  elates,  thai 
Roacina  stodied  with  the  greatest  cate  ibo  most  tnlB| 
gesture  which  he  was  to  make  in  poUie  ;  and  Ciesie 
relates,  that  tbongh  the  boose  of  thia  cotiMdiaB  wis  a 
kind  of  school  where  good  sdOfa  were  ibnoed.  *tt 
Roseius  declared  that  he  nev«'  had  a  pupil  with  whoa 
he  was  completely  satisfied.    If  Plutanui  be  ccnactij 
informed,  Cicero  himaelf  atoned  imdar  Ibis  gieat  ac- 
tor ;  he  was  cwtainly  bia  ftieod  and  adaiier.  Had*- 
bins  (Sal.,  3, 10)  informs  oa,  that  Cicero  ud  RoaoM 
sometimes  triad  whieh  oC  tbe  two  cooU  cspese  a 
thought  more  forcibly,  the  one  hf  la»  srerdi^  sr  the 
other  by  bis  gestures,  and  that  tbeae  cvetcisea  gave 
Roseius  BO  hidi  an  opiirioo  of  his  art,  that  ba  wrote  a 
work,  in  which  he  made  a  compatiaon  betwata  it  tai 
eloquence,   "nw  same  aathor  rarations  tbai  SyOa,  iht 
dictator,  to  testify  his  admiration,  wwt  thm  actor  a  gsU 
ring,  a  symbol  of  equestrian  noh.     Hia  daily  pisiB 
were  1000  denarii  (neariy  om  hundred  and  ai^n  M- 
lars).  According  to  Pliny,  bia  annoe)  g»im  wcreahsa. 
twenty  thousand  dollarB.  Roseiuadiedabeot  GSBC  . 
for,  in  Cicero^  defence  of  Archiee,  which  wasdalfv< 
ered  A.U.  693,  the  death  of  Roaema  b  alhided  to  u 
a  recent  event   (Horat.,  Evut.,  %  i,  8t.  —  Fi»l 
Vit.  Ck.^Dunlef'»  Jtom.  LiLjrH.  i,  .  MI.V-II 
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Bextua,  «  utfTo  ol  Amerii,  defended  Cicero  in  the 
fint  jkAUc  or  criniul  tral  in  which  that  ontor  spoke. 
The  father  of  Roseina  had  two  mortal  enemiea,  of  hi* 
own  name  tnd  diatriet.  During  the  fMroecriptions  of 
Sylti,  he  wu  tsuseinsted  one  evening  while  retum- 
hif  home  from  sapper ;  uti  on-  the  pretence  that  he 
waa  in  the  Htt  of  the  pnwcribed,  hia  esute  was  pur- 
chued  for  a  mere  nominal  price  Chrysogonns,  a 
faTOurite  skn,  to  whom  Sylk  bad  given  freedom,  and 
mkam  be  bnd  pennittad  to  bay  the  propertj  of  Roaeiue 
as  a  fcrftitum.  Part  <ff  tbe  velutUe  landa  tbns 
nited  was  made  ofer  daysogonua  to  the  Roscii. 
These  new  proprielore,  in  order  to  secure  themselves 
in  the  possession,  hired  one  Enici'is,  an  mformer  and 
pnwecuu»  hy  profession,  to  charge  the  son  with  the 
■urder  of  bta  bther,  and  tbej,  at  tbe  same  lime,  enb- 
emad  witneaaea,  in  Older  to  conrfct  Urn  of  the  parri- 
cide. Cicero  aaeceoded  in  obtainmg  hia  acqoittal, 
and  lughly  applauded  by  the  whole  city  for  his 
coinage  in  espousing  a  cause  so  well  calenlated  to 
Erre  ^ence  to  Sjlla,  then  in  the  height  of  his  power. 
The  oration  delivered  on  this  occasion  is  still  extant, 
aod  most  not  be  confounded  with  another  that  has 
also  come  down  to  oa  in  defence  of  the  tragedian 
Roacios,  and  which  involved  merely  a  qaestion  of 
ctvil  fight.  fOiG.,  pro  Soac.  Amer.) — III.  OUto. 
(Fid.  Otho  n.) 

RoToxAOOa,  a  city  of  Gallia  Lnjgdunenaia,  at  a  la- 
ter period  the  capital  of  Logdtmmiaia  Seemida.  Now 
RmieH.  iPtel.) 

RoxAKA,  a  Bactrian  female,  remaikable  for  her  beau- 
ty.  She  was  the  dangbter  of  Oxyartes,  commander 
•f  the  Sogdian  rock  for  Darina ;  and,  on  the  redaetimi 
of  thie  Btron^ld  by  AJaxander,  beieame  the  wife  of 
tbe  coitqaeimr.  At  the  death  of  tbe  monaicb  she  waa ' 
•Mctnte,  and  waa  aabseqnentlf  delivered  of  a  eon, 
who  reenved  tbe  name  of  Alexander  Mgat,  and  who 
Waa  acknowledged  as  king  along  viA  Philip  Arideoa. 
Roxana  having  become  jealous  of  the  antbori^  of 
Statira,  the  tma  wife  of  Alezander,  deatnyed  mt  by 
the  aid  of  Ferdiecaa ;  bat  she  herself  wae  afterward 
diut  up  in  Amphipolia,  and  ptat  to  deaA  by  Casaander. 
(P/at/.,  Vil.  AUx.—QitiiU.  Cttrt.,  8.  4.— 7d.,  10.  6.— 
Tiutin,  19,  19,  dec.) 
Roxolani.  Vid.  Rboxolani. 
RimiAs  PaoaotrroBioM,  a  promontoiif  mentioned 
by  Pytbeea  (Plin.,  4,  18),  and  anpposed  by  many  to 
M  the  same  with  tbe  North  Cape,  but  shown  by  Mtn- 
neit  to  eonaauond  ratber  to  tbe  nonhcra  extremity  of 
Curlamd.    iOeogr.,  vol.  8,  p.  800,  seqq.) 

RoBi,  ■  town  of  Apulia,  between  Canusitim  and 
Bntnntan,  now  Aitm.  The  inhabitanta  were  called 
I^iuttim  and  RMbitim.  (Plin.,  8,  11.)  It  is  also 
referred  to  by  Horace  and  Frontinus.  {Hifrat.,  Sat., 
1,  S,  M. — eroiUin.,deOel.)  For  an  account  of  some 
bueneting  diseomiea  made  near  JImo,  consult  Ro- 
awnrili  (ntt.  %  p.  173. — Ormm't  Aiteient  AaAr.  vol. 
S.P.SM). 

JtmiicoM,  a  small  stream  of  Italy,  foirmg  into  the 
Adriatic  a  little  to  the  north  of  Ariminum,  and  form- 
ing, in  part,  the  northern  boundary  of  Italia  PK^ria.  It 
vas  oo  thia  last  account  that  it  was  forbidden  the  Ro- 
Ban  gMMftb  to  paaa  the  Robicon  with  an  aimed  force, 
oddor  th*  Bioat  dreadful  irapreeatioDS ;  tw  in  twU- 
tiog  tlita  injmtetion  they  would  enter  on  tbe  immedi- 
ate territMy  of  tba  r^blic,  and  would  be,  in  effect, 
deeUriog'  mr  opon  tbeir  conntry.    Cawar  crossed  this 
stream  with  his  army  at  tbe  commencement  of  the  civil 
vrar,  and  aeraogned  hi*  troops  at  Anmmom.  When 
AwQitaB  snbeequently  inclnded  GalUa  Cisalpina  with- 
in u*  limite  of  Italy,  toe  Rnbtco.:  aside  in  importance ; 
and  in  modem  timea  it  is  diffieaU  to  ascertain  the  po- 
sition of  the  true  stream,.    D'Auville  makes  it  corre- 
qmiid  with  a  current  which,  formed  of  three  brooks,  is 
nlled  st  its  iioath  Fiumetino,    A  formal  papal  de- 
ctee,  howw  er,  issnad  in  17M.  deeided  in  favoor  of  the 
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Liua;  tmt  popular  tradition  deajgnateft  the  PittMt 
as  tbe  true  stream,  and  thia  rtrer  best  suits  the  account 
we  have  of  tbe  situation  of  the  Rubicon.  {lUanneTl, 
GeogT.,  vol.  9,  pt.  1,  p.  i4Z,segq. — Appiun,  Bell.  Cw., 
S,  139.— Stc«^,  Cat.,  SO.—Piut.,  Vu.  Cat.  et  Pom. 
~Cic.,  PkU.,  6,  8,— Siraft.,  227.— P/in..  8.  IP  J 

RDBi4f>,  >  goddess.    ( Vid.  Robigo.) 

RuBO  or  Rhcbox,  a  river  of  Sarmaria,  now  the 
Windau  according  to  Wilhelm  {GennanieR,  und  aeitts 
Btwolaur,Waimar,  18S8);  bat,aecOTding  to  Gosael< 
lio,  the  iVimefi. 

RncTiB,  I.  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  terrttiwy  of  the  Ca* 
labri,  in  lapygia,  and  below  Brundisium.  It  was  ren. 
dered  famous  by  being  the  birthplace  ol  Eiinius.  (SiL 
Ital.,  12,  393.— Horal.,  Od.,  4.  8,  20.—Omd,  A.  A., 
9,  V)9.—Straie,  281.)  The  more  proper  form  of  the 
name  ia  Rhodin,  the  appdiation  being  one  of  Greek 
origin.  According  to  an  antiquarian  writer,  the  re- 
mams  of  Rhndin,  still  known  by  tbe  namif  of  Safe, 
were  to  be  seen  close  to  those  of  the  town  of  Lupiv; 
he  also  slates,  that  these  towns  wcm  so  near  to  eacli 
other  that  they  might  be  said  to  form  but  one.  {Ant, 
de  Ferar.  de  tit.  fajyg.,  p.  77- — Compare  IfAmnllt, 
Anal  Geogr.  dt  rilalie.  p.  280  — Crtfmer'a  Anc.  It- 
aly,  vol.  2,  p.  808.)— 11.  A  town  of  Apulia,  in  Italy, 
placed  in  the  Tabula  Theodoeiana  between  Canusium 
and  Rnbi.  It  ia  sometimes  called,  for  distinction* 
sake,  Rodin  (or  Rhudin)  Peucetis,  as  it  lay  in  the 
district  of  Peucetis  ;  the  other  Rudia»  being  styled 
RudisB  CalabritB.  Romanelli  places  the  site  of  this 
town  at  Anina  (vol.  2,  p.  170.— P/tn.,  3,  11.— Jfeia, 
2,  4.— CratMr*'  Anoint  holy,  vol.  2,  p.  299.) 

Rvrimrs,  1.  miniaterofauteto  tbe  EmperoraThe- 
odoaioa  and  Arcadins,  and  a  native  of  Gaul.  He  waa 
naturally  vindictive  and  cniel,  aod  is  supposed  to  have 
stimulated  Tbeodosiua  to  the  dreadful  massacre  of 
Thessalonica.  After  tbe  death  of  this  monarch,  he 
SDCceeded,  in  fact,  to  absolote  authority  over  f  bo  East- 
ern empire  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius.  He  soon,  bow- 
ever,  fell  beneath  the  power  of  Stilicho,  general  nndei 
Honorios  in  the  Western  empire,  snd  was  put  to  death 
by  the  army.  He  is  said  to  have  aapired  to  the  supreme 
antbority.  —  II.  A  Latin  poet^  supposed  to  have  Bour- 
ished  about  the  aixth  century.  Cruquius  published  a 
small  poem,  which  he  attributed  to  Rufinus,  on  the  fa- 
ble of  Pasiphse,  which  he  found  in  an  old  manuscript. 
Thia  poem  is  compoeed  of  verses  written  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent measures  employed  by  Horace,  snd  is,  therefore, 
sometimes  prefixed  to  editions  of  (he  latter  poet.  It 
is  regarded  by  many  as  tbe  production  of  some  gram- 
msxian,  and,  probably,  of  the  same  Rulinus,  a  treatise 
on  metres  by  whom  still  remains,  as  well  as  a  small 
poem,  in  thir^-two  verses,  on  Love.  {Burmann,  An- 
thoL  Lot.,  vol.  1,  p.  613,  ti63.  —  Schbll,  Hitl.  Lit. 
Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  99.) — III.  A  grammarian  of  Antioch, 
allsdad  to  in  toe  previona  article.  Besides  tbe  works 
th«re  mentioned,  he  vrrote  also  a  commenury  on  tho 
metres  of  Terence. — IV.  An  ecclesiastical  writer,  a 
native  of  Concordia,  a  place  near  Aquileia.  By  some 
he  is  called  Toranius.  He  was  the  friend  of  St.  Je- 
rome, with  whom,  however,  be  had  at  one  time  a  quar- 
rel on  points  of  doctrine.  His  death  occurred  A.D. 
408.  Rufinn*  tnnalated,  from  Greek  into  Latin,  Jt»- 
sephus,  and  ^e  Eccleaiastieal  HisUny  of  Euseluiu, 
&c. ;  besides  which,  he  left  aome  treatises  in  dflfence 
of  Orisen,  and  on  otber  stibjects.  Hia  worka  wara 
frinted  at  Paris  in  1580. 

Rool^  a  people  of  Germany,  on  the  coast  of  the  Si- 
nus Codanus,  between  the  Viadms  or  Oder  and  the 
Vistula,  and  situate  to  the  west  of  the  Gothonea. 
Tbey  were  in  possession  of  the  isle  of  Rugia  (now  /?«- 
gen),  where  the  goddess  Hertba  was  worshipped  witk 
peculiar  reverence.  Ptolemy  gives  Rhngium  as  theil 
capital.  At  a  subsequent  period  they  founded  a  new 
kingdom  on  the  norttiem  side  of  the  Dstiuoe,  named 
after  them  Rogiland,  in  Auatria  and  Upper  Hungary, 
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«hich  wu  onrthrawB  bj  Odouar.   (Tac,  Otnm.i  \ 

a  — Jour,  oa.,  so.  S7  ) 

RiTPiLlvt, «  nitive  of  IVanMla,  Bunwintd  Ra,  who, 
HTing  bMii  proscribed  by  OcUvianut,  ibeo  «  Irium- 
vir,  BmI  to  ihe  army  of  Rutnt,  mkI  became  t  fellow- 
■oldier  of  Horace.  Jeaknia,  however,  of  tk«  miliiary 
•draKOBMnt  which  Uw  latter  bad  obtaiiwd,^Aupiliue 
rqwoochad  hint  with  tha  meanDeaa  of  hia  onyia,  and 
HocMo  therorore  nUliitet  to  the  eevanth  Satire  of 
(be  firat  book,  where  a  deicriptiOD  ia  given  of  a  auU 
between  tbia  Rupilina  and  a  certiin  Peniiw,  tried  be- 
fcre  Marcue  Brutua,  at  that  time  goreroor  of  Atia  Mi- 
oor.  (CoB4»are  Gtner,  ui  lae.—Jhmlaf'»  £omn  , 
Litertture,  toI.  3,  p.  351.) 

RoTiNi,  a  pai^  of  Celtic  Gaul,  wboee  leiritoty 
answered  to  ttM  otodem  Rouergiu.  Their  chief  city 
wee  Sesodunnm,  now  Rkodex.  i,C<a-,  B.  1,  45. 
—/J.  J  ,  7,  7.  dM.) 

RoTiLloa,  I.  Lupui,  a  rhetorician,  a  Irealiae  of 
whose,  in  two  books,  ie  Figttrit  SenUTUianim  tt  Elo- 
cutumU,  still  reatains.  "Hw  period  wheu  he  flour- 
ished ia  unceruin.  A  lalae  reading  m  Quiuulian  (3, 
1,  31)  baa  given  riae  to  the  belief  that  ho  was  con- 
tempofarv  with  this  writer;  bat  Ruhnkea  baa  ahowa 
that,  In  tbia  paaaage  of  Qutntilun,  we  most  road  TV 
tUitu  for  Rutiliut,  and  that  Rutiliue  was  anterior  to 
Celsus,  who  lived  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  The 
work  of  Rutilius  already  alluded  to  is  extracted  and 
tranaleted  from  a  work  by  a  certain  Gorgiss,  a  Greek 
mnXM  eootemporary  with  him,  and  not  to  be  coo- 
fiwided  with  tbe  eelriuated  Gorgiea  of  Leeotini, 
The  best  edition  ie  that  of  Rnbiiliea,  Lugi.  Bat., 
17W,  8to,  republished  by  Frotscher,  LifM.,  1831, 
8vo.— It.  Nunutianua,  a  native  of  Gaul,  born  either 
at  Tolosa  (Toh/oimc)  or  Pictavii  iPaUUrt),  and  who 
flourished  at  tbe  close  of  the  fourth  and  ceiaineoce* 
Bant  of  the  fifth  centories  of  oor  era.  We  have  an 
Inperiact  pewn  of  bit  zanuining,  rntiiled  //uurariitai, 
ar  De  ReiUtu.  It  b  written  to  elegiac  Terse,  and. 
from  tbe  elegance  of  ita  diction,  the  variety  and  beauty 
•I  ita  images,  and  Ute  tone  of  feeling  which  pervades 
it,  assigns  its  author  a  distinguished  rank  among  tbe 
later  Roman  poeu.  Ruiilius  had  been  compellMl  to 
make  a  journey  from  Rome  into  Gaul,  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  his  estates  in  the  latter  country,  which  bad 
been  ravaged  by  the  barbarians,  and  tbe  Itinerary  ia 
intended  to  expreae  the  roitte  which  be  took  along  the 
eoaat  of  the  HediternmeaD.  Rutilius  ia  aupposed  by 
some  to  have  been  prefect  at  Rome  when  that  city 
wea  taken  by  Alaric,  A.D.  410.  He  was  not  a  Chris- 
tian, as  appears  from  seTeral  passages  of  hia  poem, 
though  the  heavy  complaiou  made  by  him  against  the 
Jewish  race  ought  not,  aa  aome  editors  twve  ima- 
gined, to  be  ezteoded  to  the  Chriatiaaa.  Wo  have  re- 
maiDing  this  poem  the  first  book*  and  sixty-eight 
lines  of  the  eecond  ;  and  periups  the  panicle  poiiut, 
la  the  first  line  of  the  first  book,  woidd  indicate  that 
the  commencement  of  this  book  was  also  lost.  The 
tema'ua  of  the  poetry  of  Rutilius  are  given  by  Bor- 
nann  and  Wenwdorff,  in  their  respective  editions  of 
Ifae  Ag<^  LUmi  Maiaru.   Tbera  are  aba  sapaiate 

■diUOBS. 

Kirrfiu,  a  people  of  Latinm,  along  the  coast  be- 
low tbe  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  They  were  a  anaU  ceaa- 
nunity,  who,  though  perhaps  originally  distinct  front 
the  Latins,  became  yubaequently  so  much  a  part  (rf 
that  nation  that  they  do  not  reqnite  a  aepaiate  noticaf 
Heir  capital  waa  Atdea,  and  Tamos  waa  the)(  prince, 
aceording  to  the  fable  of  the  ^aeid,  when  tbe  Trojans 
arrived  in  Itt.ly.    (rid.  Ardea,  Latium,  Turnue.) 

RuTUi'lA  (ceiled  also  Bitupa,  Porlut  RitHpu,  and 
Porfus  Ritupiiu),  a  harbour  on  the  coaat  of  Brit- 
ain, famed  for  ile  eieellent  oyatera.  It  is  generally 
L-onsidered  as  corresponding  to  Riehioroitgh,  though 
D'Anville  is  in  favour  of  SandicUh.  (Compare  Bede, 
1.  1,  "  Rutubi,  none  comipte  Rmiaeoitir.'"^  Ruta> 
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pi*  waa  Ifae  port  l»  whiea  ike  Rmmm  eoMH^ 
came,  from  the  oppoeite  coast  of  Gaol,  tbe  heAoocei 
this  latter  aide,  whenee  tbey  veoally  etaned,  being 
•oriacum.  Tbua  tbe  ItiiMnriam  Maritiman  (p.  401) 
says.  "  A  portu  Guarmunn  «4  verlvM  RiiKfbm 
Stadia  CCCCL"  (48 gaegrapbical  milee).  It  mm 
this  account  thai  i1m  easae  of  tbe  Rtiapiak  baibes 
frequeotly  eceaisia  the  later  writen.  TbelUkAit 
(p.  463)  givea  tbe  same  slaleiest  as  the  Iiul  MsdL 
relative  to  the  paaaage  aerosa.  {Hmmmtrt,  Gttgr^ 
vol  8,  pt.  8,  p.  160.)  As  regaeds  Ibe  iUnnan  s}» 
tars,  caoeak  Jaeaaal «  141),  and  the  nataAs  Ihe 
iinmmartainia,  and  also  PUny  (B,  M;  SS,  •>. 


8. 

Saba,  tbs  capital  of  tbe  Sebwi.  in  Arabia  Feto^ 
stiuue  OQ  a  risiag  gioand,  in  tbe  interior  of  tbe  com> 
try,  and  ia  a  oonwastem  directieo  from  tbe  batbov 
of  Pudwn-(i)i7c««i).  Aecordiiv  to  Swsbo  (776),  it 
was  alao  esUed  Mehabe,  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by 
Ister  writers,  who,  bowerar,  give  the  nwe  cvntk 
form  Msiiaba.  It  would  aeem,  ibal  Mahaha  is  a 
eral  term  for  a  chief  citf ,  and  bsnoe  wa  fied  msn  ow 
one  appearing  io  the  geensphj  of  Asdia.  Aecoid- 
ing  to  Mannert,  Saba  weaM  appear  to  cansspand  with 
the  modem  Saad«  <a  Snds.  (Geagi*..  vsL  8,  pt.  I, 
p.  68-) 

SASAcaua  or  Sabacoh,  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  ia- 
Tsded  Egypt,  and  reigned  tboe  after  the  «[palsiee  e( 
King  Amasia.  AAar  a  nign  af  fifty  Taaie  be  was 
tem£ed  by  a  dream,  and  leiifed  ioto  hia  own  Uag- 
don.  Diodonie  Sieules  sutes  (1,  M),  that  after  Ibe 
d^iarture  of  Sabs^ue,  there  was  an  anaidiy  ^  twa 
years,  which  was  wcoseded  by  tbe  reign  of  twelve 
kings,  who,  at  their  jojpt  eapenee,  cooetrueted  thelaby* 
rioth.  (Oooaolt  leaMiks  vnder  the  ailieb  Psawnit^ 
chus.}  Tbe  aamo  of  Sahaaan,  in  hiaBig(yphiff  eha^ 
actere,  has  been  Iboad  ai^  ike  naM  or  Abydai. 
(SoAr,  ad  Herei.,  8,  38.) 

Sabai,  a  peo|de  of  Arabia  PWiz,  rcfiseaeDted  by 
some  of  the  ancient  writers,  eipeciaily  tbe  peels,  an 
one  of  the  richest  and  happiest  aations  in  tba  world, 
on  account  of  the  Tsluable  |xodaele  of  tbdr  land. 
Another  name,  vis.,  that  of  tbaHomsritw  (thoo^  to 
be  derived  fp>m  UisBiBr,  tbe  name  e(  a  soveiaiga,  nd 
which  sunifies  Ike  red  kin^  *ppMn  in  a  Islet  age 
confounded  with  that  of  tbeSabMOs.   (Vtd.  Saba.) 

SabItb,  a  town  of  Etraria,  nortbaaat  of  Cara.  ud 
not  far  from  the  siieof  the  fmeet  Brtudama.  U  was 
in  the  immediate  viciaity  aS  a  leke,  called  fton  it  the 
LsGua  Sabaliuis.  Tbe  town  wse  setd  lo  heve  been 
swallowsd  up  by  tbe  waters  of  tke  Uu,  and  it  wea 
even  sssened,  that  in  eelm  wealbsr  ifta  tana  oMgbt 
atiU  be  seen  below  tbe  enrfeeeof  the  vmUr.  (ftlitn-t 
da  Mintti.  FaU.)  Colamella  neiieea  the  fiab  of  the 
lake,  and  Frontioos  epeaks  of  ita  water  being  conveyed 
by  an  aqueduct  to  the  eapiul.  (Cpfttmctf.,  6;  1&— 
Front.,  d*  AfmML,  t^Oemer'a  itac  JTfa^,  isL  1, 
p.  336  ) 

SAflAiiNt,  a  paiMle  of  (^mpaaia.  whm  deimd  ihm 
name  from  ike  aaaul  river  Sdpatae  ikac  iowad  tbaoa^ 

Uteir  tttrilacy.  They  are  mentiooed  hj  Urry  (38^  a|) 
among  the  Campaoian  tribea  dwt  revolted  to  Haant 
bsL    (Craaur'M  Anc  ttafy^  vol.  ft,  p.  »47.) 

SaalTus,  a  river  rising  in  Campania,  and  flowiag 
into  Seoninm,  where  it  joined  Ibe  Caiiw.  Mar  Beaa- 
ventam.    It  is  new  Ike  SatWe.  (On— isr'e 
Itafy,  vol.  3,  p.  347.) 

SABAiIoe,  a  somame  of  Baccboa,  given  bim,  so- 
cofdiag  to  some,  by  tbe  Thraciaoa  {S^tU.  md  AritL, 
Vt$p.,  V.  9),  or,  accordiHg  to  otbera,  1^  ibe  Fbrni* 
ana.  (5fraAo,  470.— SaboJ.  ad  AmiepA..  .4*.,  v.  8M. 
—5ahef.  ad  Xymt.r.  898.)  Ita  Se^  iorliMela  tbe 
opinion  that  tbe  root  of  this  appellatioe  may  be  kmi 
m  the  nana  of  tke  Aitbian  city  Saba.  iSmtmtt-Crma 
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SakbIta  oi  Sabbatu,  k  citjr  of  Anbia  Felix,  the 
wpiUl  of  tha  CbitnmaiitB.  McMt  contmanitton  od 
the  Peripitu,  io  whicti  nwitioa  it  made  of  it,  ■appoot 
it  to  be  tbe  nme  with  SehUMm  or  Sceham,  which  AI- 
pdriu  iriacta  in  Hadianant,  at  foar  ■tationa,  or  a 
handrwi  nilat,  bom  Mar^.  (Vincetu's  Pmifbut  p. 
S34.)  Hannart,  boweTcr,  dacUraa  for  Mareh  {Ge9gr.t 
rol.  6,  pt.  I,  p.  83).  Thfl  modem  nune  Mareb  will 
be  a  corruptioD  &om  Mariaba,  a  name  eommoa  to 
nany  cilioa  of  Arabia.  This  place  waa  the  gioat  do- 
^  for  the  ioceiiM-trade.   {Yid.  Saba.) 

SaaiLLi.    Va.  Sabioi. 

SaatHA,  Joua,  pand-oieee  of  tba  Emperor  Trajan, 
Bod  wife  of  Hadrian,  to  whom  aha  became  united 
ehieflj  through  the  meani  of  tbe  Empreu  Plotina. 
She  lived  unhappily  with  her  huaband.  partly  from  har 
own  asperity  of  temper,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  the 
poaa  vicee  of  her  cooaort.  Hadrian'a  unkindnefa  to 
ur  ia  eiid  to  haro  boao  tba  nuae  of  her  death.  (Ftl 
Hadiianua.) 

SabImi,  a  people  of  Italy,  whoa^  territory  lay  to  the 
Bortbeaat  of  Rome.  The  Sabinea  appear  to  be  gen- 
erally cooaidered  at  one  of  tbe  moat  ancient  indige- 
ooua  tribes  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  few  who  preaerved 
their  race  pure  and  unmixed.  {Straho,  228.)  We 
ue  not  to  expect,  howoTer,  that  fiction  should  bare 
been  iDOte  aparin^  of  ita  onatnents  in  aettiiu;  forth 
Ihoir  origin,  uiu  id  the  case  of  other  nationa  far  loss 
fnteraating  and  leas  celebrated.  Dionysius  of  Hslicar- 
aaaeaa,  among  other  traditiona  respecting  tbe  Sabinea, 
meotiona  one  which  anppoaes  them  to  baTa  been  a  col- 
ony of  the  Laeedismoniana  about  tbe  time  of  Lycurgua 
(2, 49),  an  absurd  fable  which  haa  bean  eagerly  caugbt 
iq>  )^  itie  Latin  poets  and  mTlbologista.  {SiU  llal-t 
IS,  Oftd,  FaaLy  1,  S80'— fiwu.,^.  8m.U 
8,  638.)  Their  name,  according  to'  Cato,  waa 
derivod  ftom  tbe  god  Sabua,  an  tborigina)  deity,  sup- 
ptmd  to  ha  the  same  as  the  god  invoked  by  tbe  Latina 
in  the  expresaion  Medius  Fidiua.  {Cramer'a  Am. 
ludf,  vol.  I,  p.  397.)— The  Romans,  obsarvea  Nie- 
bohr,  have  no  common  national  name  for  tbe  Sabinea, 
end  dw  tribes  wfaieh  are  Mppoaed  to  bate  iasued  from 
Ibem :  the  letter,  whether  Maruans  and  Pelignians,  or 
3aiBDitca  and  Locatuans,  tb^  term  Sabelliana.  That 
tbcae  tribes  caUed  tbemselvee  Savini  or  Ssbini  is 
nearly  certain,  from  the  inscription  on  the  Samnite  de- 
narioa  coin«d  in  the  Social  war ;  at  least  aa  to  tbe 
Siamitea.  wboaa  name  is  in  every  form  manifeatly,  and 
in  the  Greek  Xoiwlriu  directly,  derired  from  Savini : 
bat  the  aaage  -vS  a  people  wboae  wtitinga  have  porisb- 
ed,  like  evei^thing  that  ia  extinct  in  fact,  has  tost  ita 
righu.  J  think  myself  at  Uberty  to  employ  the  term 
S^liiaoa  for  tbe  whole  race;  aioce  the  tribes  which 
were  aa  named  by  tbe  Romans  are  far  mon  impor- 
tant than  the  Sabinea,  and  it  woald  clearly  have  offend- 
ed a  Ijaltn  ear  to  have  called  the  Samniiea  Sabines. 
—When  Rome  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Latium,  tbe 
SabellisRs  ware  the  nwst  widely-extended  and  tbe 
greatest  people  in  Italy.  The  Etruscans  bad  already 
snitk,  as  they  had  aeen  the  nations  of  earlier  greatnose 
sink,  the  Tynheniana,  Umbrians,  and  Auaooiana.  Aa 
tbe  Doriana  w«ra  graat  in  their  coloniea,  the  mother- 
country  remaini^  little;  and  as  it  lived  in  peace, 
while  ttie  tribes  it  aent  forth  diffuaed  tbemaelvsa  widely 
hf  cooqaeale  and  ■ettlements,  so,  aecordinff  to  Cato, 
waa  it  with  the  old  Sabine  natjon.  Their  original 
borne  is  placed  by  h'ua  abovt  Amitemnn.  in  the  Ugh- 
tot  Apennines  of  tbe  Abrusxo,  where,  on  Mount  Ma- 
iella,  tbe  snow  is  said  never  wholly  to  disappear,  end 
Where  the  mountain-paalures  .in  aummer  receiYa  the 
Apniian  herds.  From  this  district  they  isaned  in  very 
•ncient  timea,  long  before  the  1>ojan  war ;  and,  m- 
p^fiM  in  one  quarter  the  Aboriginea,  in  anolbn  the 
UpriKans,  took  posaeMion  at  Van  tairitorjr  wUeh  for 


three  tboaeand  yeara  baa  oone  tbeirDiito.   Oat  ol 

this  the  overflowing  population  migntod  te  iiffereul 
parts.  It  was  an  Italian  religions  usage,  in  times  of 
severe  pressure  from  war  or  pestilence,  to  vow  a  la- 
cred  spring  (wr  aacruai) ;  thai  ia,  all  tbe  creaturef 
bom  in  tbe  ^ring :  at  the  end  of  twenty  yeata  the  cat 
tie  were  aierifieed  or  ndemned,  tbe  youth  sent  onb 
lLi9^  88.  44.— FmAis,  «.  *.  Mmaurtim.^Dion.  Hal, 
1,  16.)  Saeh  a  vow  the  Romans  made  in  the  ae^ni 
year  of  ttie  aecond  Punic  war ;  but  only  as  to  tbaii 
docks  and  herds.  (Lie.,  33,  9.)  Sucli  vows,  the  tra- 
dition  runs,  occasioned  tbe  sending  out  of  the  Sabine 
colony :  the  sods  to  whom  each  waa  dedicated  cbatgad 
aacred  animala  to  guide  them  on  their  way.  One  eti- 
ony  was  led  by  a  woodpecker,  the  bird  of  Mamers 
into  Picenum,  then  peopled  by  Petai^ana  or  Libnmi' 
ana :  another  multitude  by  an  ox  into  tbe  land  of  tba 
Opicana ;  tbia  became  the  Eteat  Samnite  people :  a 
wolf  guided  tbe  Hirpini.  That  coloniea  issued  from 
Samniom  is  known  historieaUy.  The  Freniani  on  the 
Adriatie  were  Samnitea,  who  emoted  in  tbe  course 
of  tbo  secood  Romsn  war ;  Sammies  conquered  Cam- 
pania and  tbe  country  as  far  as  tbe  Silanis;  anotbei 
Doat,  calling  themselves  Lucaniana,  subdued  and  gave 
name  to  Lueania. — The  Italian  national  migration* 
came  down  like  others  from  the  North ;  and  Cato't 
opinion,  that  the  origin  of  all  tbe  Sabelliana  waa  de- 
nved  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Amiternum.  admits 
of  no  other  rational  meaning  than  that  the  moat  ancient 
traditions,  whether  ihvt  may  have  been  Sabine  or  Un- 
brian.  assigned  that  district  as  tlie  habiUlion  of  ths 
people  that  conquered  Reate.  Dionysius,  indeed, 
aeema  to  have  nndentood  Cato  aa  havmg  derived  all, 
the  Sabinea,  and,  consequently,  through  ibem  their  col- 
onies, from  a  single  village,  Testnna,  near  Amiter- 
num, aa  it  were  from  a  germe ;  hot  so  extravagant  an 
aboae  of  genealogy  ongot  not  sorely  to  bo  imputed  to 
Oato's  sound  understanding.  He  must  have  knows 
and  remembered  how  nnmeroas  tbe  nation  was  at  tba 
time  of  iu  ntmoat  greatness,  when  it  counted  perhaps 
millions  of  Iraamen.  At^Reate,  in  the  Salnna,  in  the 
country  of  the  Maraians,  they  found  and  subdued  or 
expelled  tbe  Abwigines ;  about  Beneventnm.  Opicans, 
ana  probabiT,  (herWHa,  in  the  land  of  tiie  Hirpini  also. 
On  the  teftfaankof  the  Tiber  they  dwelt  in  the  time  irf 
the  Roman  kings,  low  down,  intermingled  with  the  Lal> 
IDS,  even  south  of  the  Anio,  not  merdy  at  Collttis  and 
Regillum,  but  also  od  two  of  the  Roman  hills.  Wan 
with  the  Sabines  form  a  great  part  of  tbe  contents  in 
the  eaiiiest  annala  of  Rmne;  but  with  tbe  yetr  306 
tbejr  lotalfy  cease,  which  evidently  coincioes  with 
tbeir  diffusion  in  the  aonth  of  Italy.   Towards  thb 

Suartar  the  tide  now  turned,  and  the  M  SabinM  on 
la  Tiber  became  quite  ioaignificant.— Strictness  of 
morals  and  cheerfDl  oontentedness  were  the  pe^liai 

S'ory  of  tbe  Sabellian  moontaineers,  but  especially  of 
e  Sabinea  and  the  four  northern  cantona  :  tbia  they 
preserved  long  after  the  ancient  virtue  had  diasppeared 
at  Rome  from  the  hearts  and  the  demeanour  of  men. 
Most  of  tbe  SalwUisn  tribes,  and  the  Sabines  them* 
selvaa,  inhabited  opoi  hamleta ;  tbe  Samnites  and  the 
memben  of  the  northern  confederacy  dwelt,  like  the 
Epirots,  around  the  fortified  summits  of  tbeir  bills 
wnere  a  bnve  people  coold  defend  the  spproache 
even  wilhout  walls:  not  that  they  had  no  fortified 
towna,  but  the  number  waa  small. — Tbe  Sabelliana 
would  bavo  mads  tbamaalves  masters  of  all  Italy,  ha4 
thejr  fbrmed  a  united  or  even  a  btnly-knit  federal  stata^ 
which  should  have  lastingly  appropriated  ita  conqueat^ 
holding  tbem  io  dependence,  and  securing  ibem  by  doI- 
oniee.  But,  nnUke  the  Romans,  tbe  enjoyment  of  tba 
greatest  freedom  was  what  they  valueo  tbe  bigbeat ; 
more  thsn  greatoeea  and  power,  more  than  tbe  perma 
neat  preservation  of  Uie  state.  Hence  Uiay  did  not 
keep  ueir  trsnq^ited  tribes  attaebed  to  tbe  motber* 
eovntiy:  ihev  became  forthwidi  foreign,  and  freqitaatly 
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hMtiliuthaiUM  they  htdlMMd  from:  wUkRoaw. 
Miidinff  oat  cokmiM  of  nmll  namben,  wu  nn  of 
thair  Mfllttjr ;  and  bj  neana  of  Uwae,  and  bjr  impartiiig 
dependant  citiI  righta,  converted  a  ftr  greater  nanber 
of  Bubdoed  enemiea  into  devoted  aubjecu.  (ffi^aJtr, 
Hittory  of  Rome,  vol.  1,  p.  71,  stqq.,  Cmihndgt 
tramUtioti.) — In  fixing  lbs  hmita  of  tlw  Sabine  terri- 
tory, we  mtiit  not  attend  ao  much  to  thoae  remote 
timea  i*hen  the*  reached  nearlv  to  the  gatea  of  Rone, 
M  to  that  perioa  in  which  the  boundanra  of  the  differ- 
•nt  people  of  Italy  were  marked  out  with  greater  cleet^ 
neaa  ami  precision,  namely,  the  reign  of  Anguatua. 
We  ahall  liien  find  the  Sabtncs  aepanted  from  Latium 
by  the  river  Anio ;  from  Etruria  by  the  Tiber,  begin- 
ning from  the  point  where  it  receive*  the  former 
•tream,  to  within  a  abort  dittanee  of  OtrieM.  The 
Nar  will  form  their  booodary  on  the  aide  of  Umbria, 
and  the>eentnl  TM%a  of  the  Apenninei  will  be  their 
limit  on  that  of  Pkonnm.  To  the  aouth  and  toBtheaat 
It  may  be  aUted  generally,  that  they  bordered  on  the 
^qtii  and  Vettini.  From  the  Tiber  to  the  frontiera 
of  the  latter  people,  the  length  of  the  Salnne  coantiy, 
which  waa  iu  greatett  dimenetone,  miriit  be  eaUmated 
It  1000  atadia.  w  110  milet,  ita  bnadth  being  mnch 
leaa  coniidenble.  (Straho,  SS8.— Oanfr**  AntiaU 
fi«h,T0l.  l,p.  800.) 

l»alRtT*,  Anlni,  a  Roman  poet,  the  friend  and  con- 
temporary of  Ovid,  and  to  whom  the  laat  lix  of  the  he- 
roic epiatire  of  that  bard  are  generally  aacribed  by 
commentatora.  Tbeee  are,  Paria  to  Helen,  Helen  to 
Paria,  Leander  to  HerO|  Hero  to  Lamder,  Aooatiuelo 
Cydippe,  and  Cydippe  to  Acoatina.  He  waa  the  ao* 
^lor,  alao,  of  aeveral  anawera  to  the  ejpiatlei  of  Ovid,  aa 
iTlyeaea  to  F^netope,  jCneaa  to  Uido,  dee.,  and  like- 
wiae  of  a  work  m  Dayi,  which  bia  death  prevented 
him  from  completing.  Thia  laat-mentioned  produc- 
tion ia  thought  by  aome  to  have  given  Ovid  tne  idea 
tfhiaraWt.  {Bihr,Gach.  RUn.  LU.ytoV  I, p.  SOI.) 

Siiia,  1.  a  river  of  Oaltia  B^ca,  riaing  in  Uie  ter- 
ritory of  the  Nervii,  and  falling  into  the  Moaa  (Jfoew) 
It  Namnrcum  (Samur),  in  the  territory  of  the  Aduat- 
ici.  It  ia  nowihe  Sambrt.  {Cat.,  B.  O.,  t,  16, 18.) 
— IT,  A  river  of  Carmania,  between  the  aoothcm  prom- 
ontory of  Carmania  and  the  river  Andania.  Man- 
nert  is  inclined  to  identify  it  with  the  Anamis,  which 
nin*  by  the  city  of  Hormoaa,  and  foils  into  the  Fenian 
Golf  near  the  promontoiT  of  Ardoiubi.  (JIfeii,  8, 8. 
— PitM.,  9.  S8.)  It  ia  aleo  called  tha  Saganua.— III. 
A  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaol,  rising  in  Umwia,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  Adriatic  north  of  the  Rubicon.  It  ia  now 
the  Savio.  At  ita  mouth  lay  the  town  of  Savis,  now 
Torre  del  Savio. 

SaiiXta,  a  city  of  Africa,  in  the  Regto  Syitica, 
wait  of  (£a  and  eaal  of  the  Syttia  Minw.  It  formed, 
together  with  (Ea  and  Leptis  Magna,  irint  was  called 
Tripolia  Africana.  Juatinian  fortified  it,  and  it  ia  now 
Sabarl  or  Tripoli  Vecehio.  (7tm.  Anion. — Sotin.,  c. 
rr.— P/in  ,  5,  A.—Proeep.,  Miif.,  8,  4.) 

SabkIiii,  alao  called  Sabriana.  now  the  Sevcm  in 
England.   (Ptof.— Tse..  At».y  18.  31.) 

Sac  A,  a  name  given  by  the  Paratana  to  all  the  non 
Donhem  nations  of  A^  but  which,  at  •  eobseqiient 
period,  deMignated  a  particular  people,  wboae  territory 
wasbounded  on  the  west  hy  Sogdiana,  mnth  and  east 
hy  Scylbia,  and  aoath  by  Bsetriana  end  the  chain  of 
Imaas.  Their  country,  therefore,  correaponds  in  aome 
degree  tn  hUQe  Buekarey  and  the  adjacent  diatrieta. 
The  Saca  were  a  wild,  uncivilized  race,  of  nomadic 
habits,  without  citioa,  and  dwelling  in  woods  and  cavea. 
(Herod,  7,  9.—MeU,  8,  7.— Pirn.,  «,  17.— ifmnsoii. 
Maritell.,  S3,  6.) — Aa  regarda  the  origin  of  the  rume 
Saca,  which  aome  etymologists  deduce  from  the  Per 
sian  Ssagh,  "  a  dog,"  and  which  they  suppose  to  have 
been  us«l  as  a  term  of  contempt  fur  a  people  of  dif- 
lerent  race  and  religion,  eonnlt  remiu  mdar 
uticle  Scythia. 

I  ISO 


SaOKA  InairLA,  an  latand  in  Ae  TUMr.  aotlarliMi 
ita  ntonth,  formed  by  the  eepaialion  of  the  twolm^k- 
as  of  that  river.  It  received  iU  mme  fraoa  Am  eii> 
eometance  of  the  snake's  bavii^  darted  on  abase  favay 
which  the  Romana  had  bmi^fat  fton  Epideama,  aup 
poaing  it  to  be  .£aealapius.    (iVoera.,  B.       I,  X6.) 

Sacra  Via,  a  celebrated  atieet  oC^  Rome,  wb«n  a 
trea^  of  peace  lad  alliance  waa  fabled  to  have  been 
made  between  Romnlus  and  Tatina.  It  led  ben  dw 
Amphitheatre  to  tbeCapitol,  by  the  tenplo  of  theGod 
deaa  of  Peace  and  the  temple  of  Cmaat.  The  tmun- 
phal  processions  paased  through  it  to  the  C^iitoL 
(/font/.,  Od.,  4,9— 5af.,  1,  9.—Li»^  %  IS.— Ck., 
P/«iic.,  7.—Aa..  Ep.,  4.  3  ) 

Sackov,  I.  BiLLDK,  «  nsme  gtvcti  to  the  war  car 
ried  on  against  the  Pbociana,  for  their  aaerikge  in  n 
lation  to  the  awwtury  at  IMpbi.  (Fid.  PbociB.H 
II.  Proaonlorinm,  a  prauoatory  of  Spoin,  now  Caps 
St.  Vineent,  called  1^  Sirabe  the  nooat  wealarijr  pan 
of  Uie  earth.  It  waa  called  Sacram  becaoae  the  M- 
cienta  believed  this  to  be  the  place  where  the  am,  u 
his  selting,  plunged  his  chariot  into  the  sea.  (Jfcia, 
S,  6.—^^,  4,  St.}— III.  Another  pnoooUMy,  «a 
the  coast  of  Lyeia,  near  the  CbdidoniBB  hiaia,  and 
now  Cape  Kmiamt.  This  beadland  oblamad  great 
celebrity  from  ita  being  commonly  baked  npoa  aa  tha 
commencement  of  the  great  chain  of  Tanna,  which 
was  accounted  to  traverse,  nnder  varioos  names,  tha 
whole  continent  of  Aaia.  (PfiM.,  S,  ST.)  Bat  Stt^ 
bo  obaervea,  that  Taotus  really  began  in  Catia  (&ral., 
M6)  ;  and  other  geographers  even  soppoeed  it  le  com- 
manee  with  Mycale.  (jirriom,  Exp.  Ai.,  5,  6,  t.) 
The  modem  name  of  the  Sacred  Prmsontory  comes 
from  the  group  of  the  Chelidonian  lelaoda,  in  ila  ii^ 
mediate  vtcinily,  to  which  we  bare  already  refened 
(Cranwr'x  Aaia  Mtnor,  vol.  %  p.  SM.)— IV.  Aoothsi 
at  southern  extremity  of  Corsica,  now  Cape  Cor> 
ao.  (Plot) 

Sadtatis,  one  of  the  Mermnade,  who  reigned  'Jt 
Lydis  IS  years  alter  his  father  Gyges.  Hejnwle  wu 
aganwt  the  Milesiana  for  six  yeaia.   [Herod.,  I,  !&> 

S.xvifaia,  I.  a  river  of  Spam,  between  tiis  flwrua 
lod  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  According  to  aome,  it 
is  now  the  Ceama  or  Seiua ;  Ufcert,  however,  make* 
it  the  aame  with  the  Udubia  of  Pliny  and  the  Turu- 
lie  of  Pbdemy.  {Mda,  S,  6.)— U.  A  cUy  of  ^pain 
(Au^MiM  Ttmumetuia'),  in  ibatenhon  el  the  Con- 
iMtani,  and  attoite  on  a  height,  jot  buow  <he  mar 
Socro  or  Xiicar.  It  waa  a  mamcipinin,  and  had  re- 
ceived a  Roman  colony,  from  which  latter  circa*- 
stance  it  took  the  name  of  Augnata.  Snlabia  waa 
famed  for  its  linen  manufacture.  (PUit-,  19,  S. — Csr 
tH^,  IS.— iid.,  80,  14— £/- /Mi.,  3,  373.)  TbeAiar 
biana  changed  tho  name  to  Xs/tM.  (Marca,  iiii^ 
S,  0,  p.  lis.— jUtorde,  Am.,  vol.  1,  p.  SS6.)  Knee 
the  commencement  of  the  preaent  century,  however, 
its  more  usual  appellation  ia  5.  PieHppe.  {Maaaat, 
Qeogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  AU&.—Vkert,  Geagr.,  Tol  S,  p.  405.) 

SaoIsis.    rid.  Sangaris. 

Saoba  or  SioRAS,  a  river  of  Magna  Gneeia,  in  die 
lenttoiy  of  tho  Bntttii,  fUlios  into  the  Siooa  Tarn- 
tinna,  a  abort  distance  above  ue  Zephyrian  ivonoato- 
ry.  It  was  on  the  banka  of  the  Sagma  that  the  mcB^ 
orable  overthrow  of  the  Crotoniatm  took  place,  when 
they  were  defeated  hy  a  force  of  10,000  Leeriato,  with 
a  small  body  of  Rb^pana.  So  extiwdiiiary  a  reavh 
did  thia  appear,  that  it  gave  nse  to  the  proverbial  ex- 
pression, iXi^Otirraoa  tQv  hri  ^aypf.  Among  other 
marvelloua  eircnmstancea  connected  with  thia  event, 
it  was  repMted  that  dte  iaane  (rf*  Uie  betUe  was  known 
at  Olympia  the  very  day  on  which  it  ma  fbo^A. 
(Sirah.,  SOL  — Cfeero.  H.  8,  3.— Jttslta,  SO, 
8.)  Geograpbera  differ  maeh  as  to  tlie  modeni  river 
which  corresponds  with  this  celebrated  etream ;  hot, 
if  Romanelli  is  correct  in  afl^rmiog  that  the  moaetan( 
fitom  which  the  jUaro  takea  its  aoorce  is  AtiQ  calkd 
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5afiA,  we  can  h&ve  ao  difficult;  in  recogniaing  thit 
river  u  U)8  incient  Sagru ;  more  eipecitllj  as  iu 
■ihiition  ucoidi  peifwily  wilb  the  topognphj  of  Stn- 
bo.    (CrvflUrV  Ane.  holy,  toL  3,  p.  402.) 

SiOtJNTaM  or  SiGCNTUB,  a  city  of  Hiapania  Tar> 
nconensis,  north  of  Valentia,  and  some  distance  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  Iberua.  It  was  situate  on  a 
rising  ground,  about  1000  pacea  from  the  shore;  Po- 
l^biuB  (3,  17}  esya  seven  stadia,  Pliny  (3,  4)  three 
miles.  This  place  waa  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
a  colony  from  Zacyntlms  (Zuxwtfof,  £a¥owro(,  Sa- 
giatut),  intenniDgled  wiUi  Rutoliane  from  Ardea. 
(In.,  tl.  7, 14.— Sa.  Ilal.,  1.  891,  &e.)  It  became 
at  an  early  period  the  ally  of  the  Romens  (Poh/b.,  3, 
80),  and  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Hannibtl  previoua 
to  his  march  upon  Italy.  The  siege  lasted  eight 
months,  and,  being  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Komans,  led  at  once  to  the  second  Punic  war.  Han- 
nibal's object  was  to  prevent  the  Romans  retaining  so 
iraporunt  a  place  of  arms,  and  so  powerful  an  ally  in 
a  country  from  which  he  waa  about  to  depart.  The 
desperate  valonr  of  the  cititens,  who  chose  to  perish 
with  ail  their  effects  rather  than  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  deprived  the  conqueror  of  a  greatiiwrt  of  his 
anticipated  spoils  ;  the  booty,  however,  whibh  be  saved 
from  this  wreck,  an^>Ied  him,  by  his  libenlitiee,  to 
g«n  the  affection  (rf  bis  araiy,  and  to  provide  for  the 
execution  of  his  design  against  Italy.  {Liv.,  31,  8. — 
Mela,  2,  6.~Diod.  Sic.,  Eclog.,  85,  b.—SU.  Ital.,  13, 
673.)  Eight  years  after  it  was  restored  by  the  Ro- 
man*. (Liv.,  34,  4S. — Plin.,  3,  5.) — Saguntujp  was 
famous  for  the  cups  manuractured  there.  (Plin.,  3S, 
IS. — Martial,  4,  46,  &.c.)  The  modem  Murviedro 
'a  eotruption  of  Muri  veleres)  marks  the  ancient  city. 
{Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  428. —  Vkert,  Geogr., 
Tol.  2,  p.  41fi.) 

Siia,  a  city  of  Egypt>  situate  in  the  Delta,  between 
he  Sebennytic  ana  Canopic  arms  of  the  Nile,  and 
nearly  due  west  from  the  city  of  Sebeniiytua.  It  was 
aot,  indeed,  the  largest,  but  certainly  the  most  famous 
end  important  city  in  its  day  of  all  those  in  the  Delta 
sf  EgJF^.  This  pre-eminence  it  owed,  on  the  ono 
band,  to  the  yearly  festival  colebnted  here  in  honour 
of  Neith,  the  Egyptian  Minerva,  to  which  a  large  con- 
course of  spectators  was  accostoroed  to  flock  {HcroA., 
2,  59} ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  native  city,  the  capitnl,  and  (he  burying-place 
of  the  last  dynas^  of  the  I^irsobs.  (^Herod.,  3, 169.) 
For  the  purpose  of  embeBidiing  it,  King  Amasis  built 
ft  splendid  portico  to  the  temple  of  Neith  in  this  city, 
far  sorpassing  all  others,  eccordins  to  Herodotus,  in 
circumference  and  elevation,  as  well  as  in  the  dimen- 
aions  and  quality  of  the  stones  :  he  also  adorned  the 
building  with  colossaV^tatues,  and  the  immense  figures 
of  Androsphinz.  Herodotus  likewise  infonns  us,  that 
R  large  block  of  stme,  intmded  for  i  shrine,  was 
brou^  hither  from  Elephantis.  Two  thousand  men 
weCB  employed  three  whole  years  in  its  transportation. 
The  exterior  length  of  the  stone  was  twenty-one  co- 
bits,  its  breadth  lourtoen,  and  its  height  eight.  The 
inside  was  eighteen  cubits  and  twenty-eight  digits  in 
length,  twelve  cubits  in  breadth,  and  five  in  height. 
This  remarkable  edifice  was  placed  by  the  entrance  of 
th9  temple,  it  being  found  impossible,  it  would  seem, 
lo  drag  it  within,  although  Herodotaa  asauns  ft  difiei^ 
9»X  reason  (S,  175). — When  Egypt  bad  Mien  under 
the  Persian  power,  Memphis  became  the  new  capital, 
maA  Sais  was  neglected.  It  did  not,  however,  fall  as 
low  %H  the  other  cities  of  the  Delta.  Strabo,  even  in 
bis  day»,  acknowledges  it  to  have  been  the  chief  city 
of  Lower  Egypt ;  he  speaks  also  of  « temple  of  Neith, 
mod  of  the  tomb  of  Psftmmttichna.  In  another  pa*- 
wge,  be  remsrks,  that  somewhat  to  the  south  of  this 
city  was  a  very  sacred  temple  of  Osiris,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  that  uei^  was  buried.  {Strgh., 
1103.1   Sa»  vnw  aim  funoo*  Mr  its  foatinl  of  bmps. 


The  modem  So,  with  its  mina,  marks  the  site  ol  ttaa 
ancient  Sa'is. — This  city  must  not  be  confounded  wilb 
another  mors  easterly,  Saia,  commonly  called  Tuit. 
(Jfonnerf,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p,  561,  aegq.) 

Salamis,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  river  Asopus  by  H» 
ihone.  Neptune  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  cftN 
ried  ber  to  an  island  of  the  iBgean,  which  afterwaid 
bore  ber  name,  and  where  she  gave  birtb  to  a  son  call* 
ed  CeiKhreus.  (IMod,  Sie.,  4,  72. — Compare  the  re- 
marks of  Siebelis,  *d  Ptutan.,  I,  36,  S.) — II.  An  isl> 
land  in  the  Sinua  Saronicus,  opposite  Eleusis  and  the 
coast  of  Attica,  and  said  to  nave  derived  its  nama 
from  Salami*,  mentioned  iu  the  preceding  sttlcle.  It 
was  also  anciently  called  Scyras  and  Cychrea,  from 
the  beroea  Scyrua  and  Cycbreua,  and  Pityuisa  from 
its  abounding  in  firs,  (Strab.,  393.)  It  had  been  al> 
ready  celebrated  in  the  earliest  period  of  Grecian  his- 
tory from  the  eolomr  of  the  .^acidn,  who  settled  thera 
before  the  eiege  of  Tkoy.  {Strah.,  I.  e.)  The  pos- 
session of  Sftlamis,  as  we  team  from  Sinbo,  waa  once 
obsltDatelyconteetedby  the  Athenians  and  Megareant; 
and  he  affirms  that  both  parties  interpolsted  Homer,  in 
order  to  prove  from  his  poems  that  it  had  belonged  to 
them.  Having  been  occupied  by  Athens,  it  revolted 
to  Megara,  but  was  a^in  conquered  by  Sokin.  or,  ae< 
cording  to  some,  by  Pisiatrstus.  (PniMrdk,  Vit.  So- 
lon.) Ifrom  this  period  it  appears  to  hava  been  al- 
ways snbject  lo  the  Athaniana.  On  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes,  they  were  induced  to  remove  thither  with 
their  families  ;  in  consequence  of  a  prediction  of  the 
oracle,  which  pointed  out  this  island  as  the  scene  of 
the  defeat  of  their  enemies  {Herodotta,  8,  56) ;  and, 
soon  after,  by  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  the  whoht 
of  the  naval  force  of  Greece  was  assembled  in  the  Bh/ 
of  Salamia.  Meanwhile,  the  Persian  fleet  atatioa- 
ed  at  Phalerum  held  a  council,  in  which  it  was  deter* 
mined  to  etuck  the  Greeks,  who  were  said  to  be  plan* 
ning  their  flight  to  the  Isthmus.  The  Persian  fleet  ac 
cordingly  were  ordered  to  surround  the  island  during 
the  night,  with  a  view  of  inventing  their  escape.  In 
the  morniwi  the  Grecian  galleys  moved  on  to  the  at- 
tack, the  .£ginetana  leading  the  van,  seconded  by  tba 
Atbmians,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Pbsenician  uipi, 
while  the  Peloponnesian  squadron  was  engaged  with 
the  loniaiw.  The  Persians  were  completely  defeated, 
and  retired  in  the  greatest  disorder  to  Phalerum ;  not* 
withstanding  which,  Xerxes  is  said  U  have  made  dem- 
cmstrations  of  an  intention  to  renew  the  action,  and 
with  thit  intent  to  have  given  orders  for  joining  the 
island  of  Salamis  to  the  continent  by  a  mole.  T)w 
following  night,  however,  the  •whole  of  his  fleet  aban- 
doned the  coast  of  Attica,  and  withdrew  to  the  Hel- 
lespont. {Herod.,  8,  83.)  A  trophy  was  erected  to 
commemorate  this  splendid  victory  on  the  isle  of  Sala- 
mis, near  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  opposite  to  Cyno- 
sure, where  the  strait  Is  nantiwesL  Here  it  waa  aeea 
by  Pansanias  (I,  SO},  and  some  of  its  vestiges  wera 
observed  by  Sir  W.  Gell,  wbo  reports  that  it  consisted 
of  a  column  on  s  circular  base.  (Itin.,  p.  803.)  Stra- 
bo informs  us  that  the  island  contained  two  cities ; 
the  more  ancient  of  the  two,  which  waa  situated  cm 
the  southern  side,  and  opposite  to  ^gina,  was  deserted 
in  his  time.  The  other  stood  in  a  bay,  formed  by  a 
neck  of  land  which  advanced  towards  Attica.  (<S^«> 
ho,  893.)  Both  were  called  by  the  eame  name  wiA 
the  island.  Pauaenias  remarks,  that  tba  city  of  Sala- 
mia waa  destroyed  by  the  Athenians,  in  consequenco 
of  its  having  surrendered  to  the  Macedonians  when 
the  former  people  were  at  war  with  Cassander ;  tboKB 
still  remained,  however,  same  ri7ins  of  tine  agora,  and 
a  temple  dedicated  to  Ajaz.  Chandler  atates  that  the 
walls  may  still  be  traced,  and  appear  to  have  been 
about  four  miles  in  cireomference  (vol.  3,  eh.  46. — 
Compare  OeO,  Itin.,  p.  808). — Safaiinis,  according  to 
the  Greek  geogtiphers,  measured  seventy  or  e^y 
stadia  in  length,  or  between  nine  and  ten  miles.  Iu 
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|«MM  BUM  i«  CsAnirt,  whieb  it  ttttt  tbo  oT  the  prin- 
qwl  town.  (CrMMr**  jIw.  Greece,  wo\.  3,  p.  364, 
Wff.) — III.  A  city  hi  tbe  nlaiid  of  Cyprus,  aitnsta 
»bout  the  middlfl  of  tbe  e»»tern  aide.  It  rta  foanded 
by  Tracer,  son  of  Telamoa,  tod  callsd  by  him  after 
SaUmb,  bi«  uatira  place,  fron  which  he  had  been  ban- 
iabcd  by  hie  father.  (Honi.,  1,  7,  SI.)  Thie  city 
wia  the  leiseat,  etroiMMt,  and  moat  inportant  one  in 
the  idend.  {Dud.  Bie.,  14,  08.— iil.,  10,  4%  )  Ite 
haitwor  wee  aecure,  end  protected  sgeinat  every  wind, 
Mid  safficiently  Urge  to  cootetn  an  entire  fleet.  (Sw- 
lax,  p.  il.—Diad.,  SO,  81.)  Tbe  montfchi  of  Seb- 
mis  ezereieed  •  lewling  tnflnenee  in  tbe  affura  of  tbe 
ialeiMl,  and  tbe  cooqueet  of  this  place  iovolved  the 
hta  ot  Cyanm  at  laige.  (iMnL,  I.  e.~U.,  IS,  3.) 
Under  the  Roman  dontnioB  tbo  entire  eutem  part  of 
the  island  waa  attached  to  the  jurisdietion  of  Salamia. 
The  insoneetion  of  the  Jews  io  Trajan's  leign  broo^l 
with  it  tbe  niio  of  a  great  portkm  of  the  city  {E%ueb., 
Cknm.,  am.  19,  Tnt;.— Oroa.,  7,  IS);  it  did  not. 
however,  cause  the  entiio  downfall  of  SaUmis,  as  it  M 
atill  iBentionod  after  this  period  by  PuAaatj  and  io  tbe 
Peutii^  Table.  In  tbo  reign  of  CoDatantine.  how- 
ever, an  eerthqaake  end  innndation  of  the  eea  com- 
|deted  tbe  downfall  of  tbe  plaee,  and  a  Urge  portion  of 
tbe  iohabitaots  were  boried  bmeeth  ite  mioa.  (Or- 
drauw,  ad  ran.  39,  CotuUnt.  Mv.—MaUla,  Ckrcm., 
L  xit.,  Sid.  CatuUtntio  CUors.)  Cooatsntiui  restored 
it,  mada  it  tbe  eapiul  of  tbo  wtade  island,  and  called 
it,  from  bis  own  name,  Conetantia.  (Hiendtt,  p. 
706.)  A  few  remaina  of  thie  city  etill  ezisL  (Pe- 
Mcir,  S,  p.  818. — JtfinnMrt,  Gtegr.,  vol.  6,  pt,  I,  p. 
678,  Meqg.) 

SilapIa,  a  city  of  Apulia,  nesr  the  coast,  above  the 
nvcr  Aafidius,  and  between  that  river  and  tbe  Salepi- 
Da  Paint.  Accoiding  to  Strabo,  it  was  tbe  eaaporium 
of  Arpi :  without  sacli  authority,  however,  we  should 
have  nted  upon  Sipontum  as  aniwerinff  ^t  purpose 
betlar,fhMn  its  greater  moiimity.  (Sfri».,S8S.)  Tbia 
town  laid  clain  to  a  Oreciao  origin.  Tbe  Rbodisne, 
who  fluly  diatiaguiihed  theinselvcs  by  a  spirit  iif  en- 
terprise in  navintion,  asserted,  tbst,  among  other  dis- 
tant colonies,  tney  had  foaoded.  in  conjunction  with 
some  Coane,  a  city  named  Salpia,  on  the  Dauniao 
coaat.  This  aeeonnt  of  Stnbo'a  (6M)  aoema  con* 
Inttod  by  Vitmviue,  who  altribatea  the  fonndetion 
of  this  setitoment  to  a  Rhodian  diiaf  named  EUpfas 
(1, 4.— Cofflpare  Meura.  in  Rlioi.,  1, 18).  It  b  prob- 
able, however,  that  Salapia  vrse  at  first  dependsm 
npon  tbe  more  powerful  city  et  Arpt,  and,  luie  that 
city,  it  subsequeaUy  loot  much  of  the  pecaliar  charac- 
ter whidi  belonged  to  the  Ore^  colomee  from  ite  in- 
tateooM  whh  the  nativoe.  We  do  not  hear  of  SaU- 
pia  in  Roman  hiatory  till  the  aeeond  Punic  war,  when 
It  is  repreeeated  as  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Cai^ 
thaginians,  after  tbe  battle  of  Canna  (Lie.,  S4,  30) ; 
but,  not  long  after,  it  waa  delivered  op  to  Marcellus 
faj  the  party  which  favoured  tbe  Roman  interest,  to- 
nther  vritb  tbe  garrison  which  Haonibal  had  placed 
Uiere.  (hivg,  SO,  38.)  The  Carthagiaiao  general 
eeems  to  have  felt  the  loss  of  this  town  severely  ;  and 
it  was  probably  (he  desire  of  ravenoe  which  prompted 
him,  after  the  death  and  defeat  of  Shrcellus,  to  adopt 
tbe  stratagem  of  sending  letters,  sealed  with  that  com- 
mander's ring,  to  tbe  msgistxates  of  tbe  town,  in  order 
to  obtain  admission  with  hia  troope.  The  Salapitani, 
however,  being  warned  of  bis  design,  the  attempt 
proved  abortivo.  (Ziis.,  37,  SS.~Apf.,  Hmn.,  61.) 
jRie  preiimity  of  Salapia  to  the  lake  or  marsh  already 
mentioned,  is  said  to  have  proved  so  injarioos  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants,  that  some  yean  after  thue 
events  they  removed  nearer  the  coast,  where  they 
boilt  a  new  town,  with  tbe  asaistaoce  of  M.  Hostilius, 
n  Roman  pistor,  who  caused  a  conunmicatioo  to  be 
•panad  between  the  hlio  and  the  sea.  Considarable 
•nnmiaa  of  both  towna  are  atiU  stan^iiw,  at  aome  die- 
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tance  from  each  other,  under  the  nameof  8s^wb^ 
confirms  this  account  of  Vilmvins  (1,  4.— Gompara 
Cieero,  de  Leg.  Agr.,  ^.—PliH.,  8,  ll.—Orawcr'i 
Ane.  Italy,  vol.  8,  p.  384). 

fiALAsai,  a  petmle  of  Gallia  CiedpiBa,  b>  the  notlb' 
weelem  angle  of  that  country,  wd  at  ^  fool  oT  tbr 
Alps.  The  main  part  of  their  l«rnurv  Ikj  cUelf^ 
however,  in  a  long  valley,  wUeh  mebea  le  the 
nnU  of  the  Oraian  and  Pennino  A}ps,-ibel«a/ciiid 
Grett  St.  JBentari.  Tbe  passagee  over  Uttm  Bomi- 
ains  into  Gaul  ware  too  important  an  object  fac  tba 
Romans  not  to  make  them  anxioai  tosecuR^ettb) 
tita  conquest  of  the  Salaasi.  But  tbew  baidy  neoot- 
aineers,  thoogh  attacked  aa  eariy  ae  609  U.C.,  Ui 
out  for  a  long  lime,  and  were  not  finally  eohdoad  till 
tbe  reign  of  Angnstna.  Su^  ww  the  dtffienlt  mtoa 
of  their  country,  that  they  could  eaa^y  intenefl  all 
communication  throt^  tbe  valleys  by  occoj^ing  the 
heights.  Strabo  reprcaenU  then  as  carrying  <n  ■ 
sort  of  predatory  wsrfare,  during  which  ibey  waai 
and  ransomed  eome  distinguished  Romsna,  sad  via 
ventured  to  plonder  the  bs^gt  nnd  mililsiy  chart  af 
Jalios  Cwsar.  Aognstna  eaoeed  tbeir  cooiAy  st  hit 
to  be  occimied  permanently  by  n  large  fores  indet 
Terentioi  Tarro.  A  la^  number  of  the  Sakm  per- 
iabed  in  this  last  war,  and  (he  reel,  to  tbe  Dniober  of 
36,000,  were  sold  and  reduced  to  ttsvery.  [Stnit, 
206.—Dio  Coat.,  I,  53.— Oro«:,  6,4.— lis.,  Epit, 
S8.)  A  city  wu  built  on  the  groood  occnpcd  hj 
Vanro's  camp,  and  Aagoatns  bonomed  lbs  linng  col- 
ony b&giring  it  the  name  of  Aneaata  I^vtcria,  now 
Amu.    {Crama'a  Ane.  Itabf,  vrf.  1,  p.  49,  scff.) 

SaLbntIni,  e  people  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  flf 
Hessapia.  They  cannot  be  distineoisbed  wiA  accu- 
racy from  the  Calabri,  as  we  find  uie  former  siipeUa- 
tion  used  by  several  writers  in  a  vety  exteosiTe  seme, 
snd  aj^lied,  not  only  to  tbe  greater  part  of  MiMipi 
or  lapygia,  hat  even  lo  dialriou  entirely  ramavad  ftan 
it.  Strabo  himself  eonfaaaea  the  difficulty  of  assign- 
ing any  exact  limiu  to  these  two  people ;  and  be  con- 
tenu  himself  with  observing,  that  Ibe  country  of  iba 
Salentini  lay  properly  aroond  tbe  lap^gias  prowmtory. 
iStrdt.,  377,  381.)  It  waa  asserted  that  they  mi«  a 
colony  of  Creuna,  who,  onder  the  coDdoct  of  Idomc- 
ncue  their  king,  bad  arrived  ifcither  in  thrir  wandninge 
after  tbe  capture  of  Troy.  MtL^  8. 

The  Romans,  onder  pretence  of  their  havii^  assisted 
Pyrriius  in  his  eipeditioo  into  Italy,  soon  after  invaded 
the  territory  of  this  insignificant  people,  and  had  no 
diflkulty  in  taking  tbe  few  towns  wUch  tbc^  possesi- 
ed.   (ArrM,  I,  30.— £«e.,  16.)  The  Sain- 

tini  eobseqnently  revolted,  dorug  the  second  Pne 
war,  bat  tbey  were  again  reduced  oj  the  eonsal  Qn- 
dius  Nero.  (£«».,  37,  S6.)— It  ie  probable  that  Ibrr 
derived  their  name  from  a  town  callod  Salentit,  the 
existence  of  which  is,  however,  only  attested  1^  Sie- 
l^nus  Byzaalinus,  who  calls  it  a  Measapian  ci^  {»• 
V.  Zo/Uvrut). — Tba  Salentinisn  prommitoiy  is  the 
same  with  the  lapygian.  (Cramer'«  iliicitaf  /la^ 
vol.  S,  p.  313.) 

SiLEKittni,  a  city  of  Campania,  ocmtbeut  of  Neap- 
olis,  and  near  the  shor«  of  tbe  Sions  Pastaoas.  It 
waa  aaid  to  have  been  built  by  the  Romans  as  a  dieck 
upon  the  Picentini.  It  was  luit,  therefore,  like  the 
modem  town  of  SaUrm,  close  to  tbe  sea,  but  on  the 
hei^t  above,  where  conaider^le  remaina  have  been 
observed.  {Cltn.,  Id  Xnh;.,  vol.  %,  p.  1189.— Re- 
mow/K,  vol  3,  p.  613.)  According  to  Livy,  Saler- 
nnm  became  a  Roman  colony  aeren  yean  after  tbe 
coocluaiott  of  tbe  second  Panic  mr  (34,  45. — YA 
Paterc.,  1,  14).— Horace  talU  as,  that  tbe  air  of  Sa 
Icmam  was  recommended  to  him  by  bta  ^iqraieiBn  fbi 
a  complaint  in  hia  eyta.  (Cramer**  ibie.  Jk«|^  vol  3, 
p.  314,  awf.) 

SalIi,  I.  a  college  of  prieala  at  Komm,  inalitalad  m 
honeor  of  Man,  and  ^pointed  br  Nmmn  in  lafca  eait 
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•fUwMcndiliiaMtuUad^mcib,  acres.  (VU. 
Aneib.)  Tb^  wm  tmh*  in  nmlMr.  llisir  chW 
WM  called  fnuiU,  who  mmu  to  htve  gone  focMnoBt 
in  th«  pnicosnon ;  their  principal  muaieian,  v*ta ;  and 
be  who  admitted  new  laembera,  mt^^ter.  Their 
Dumber  was  afterward  doubled  by  Tnllua  Hoetiliai, 
aftwr  be  bad  obtained  a  vietorf  over  the  Fidenatea,  m 
sMueqMBM  ^  •  TOW  which  ha  bad  made  to  Mara. 
T}m  Saiti  were  «ll  of  patrieiao  ftmiliea,  and  the  oflicB 
was  very  hoooarable.  The  let  of  March  was  tbe  day 
hi  which  ths  Salii  obaenred  their  feativa]  to  bonoor  m 
Man.  They  were  generally  diesaed  in  a  abort  acarlet 
taoic,  of  which  only  the  edffea  were  eeen  ;  th«y  wore 
a  lam  purple'Coloated  belt  above  the  waiat,  which 
waa  fastened  with  brats  buckles.  They  had  on  their 
heads  round  bonnets  with  two  coroera  atanding  op, 
b  Uieir  rig^  band  tiiey  ettiicd  a  nml)  nd,  and  m 
Iheir  left  a  small  buckler,  one  of  the  aneillt,  or  riuel^ 
of  Mars.  Lucan  eays  tlut  it  hong  from  the  neclc.  In 
the  obserration  of  their  eolemnily,  they  firat  offered 
■acrifioea,  and  afterward  went  through  the  streeta  dan- 
cing in  measured  motiona,  sDmetimes  all  together,  or 
at  other  times  separately,  while  mnaical  instruments 
were  riajring  before  them.  Hone*  thalr  name  of  Salii, 
from  tneir  moving  along  in  eolemn  danee'( So/n  a  n/i- 
cuds).  They  placed  theit  body  in  different  attitudes, 
and  atruck  with  their  rods  the  shields  which  they  held 
in  their  handa.  They  also  sung  hymns  in  honoor  of 
the  gods,  particularty  of  Mars,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Mi- 
nerva, and  tfaey  were  accompanied  in  the  chom*  by  a 
Mitun  nombar  of  Tiigras,  habited  like  tbemaelvea,  and 
caHed  8aS«e.  Wa  han  in  Tano  •  few  fragAenta  <^ 
the  Saltan  hymns,  vrhich,  even  in  the  time  of  that  wri- 
*«,  ware  scarcely  intelligible.   Thus,  for  ozampb, 

"  Dimim  exta  eante,  Divum  Deo  mj^ic€  catUe" 

i  Deorum  exta  eanite,  Deorum  Deo  (Jwto)  gap- 
^Hiittr  eaitite  ;  and  also  the  following : 

"omnui 
dttpatilia  cofflWM  cuaioiut 
iumiu  emue*  dimut  jatauqiu  rem^," 

L  e.,  Omnia  dafialia  comediate  Jam  Cvriene*.  'Bo- 
mu  creator  Divmt  Jamuque  venit. — Their  feasts  and 
•Dtertainments  were  uncommonly  sumptoous,  whence 
iapet  Moliarea  is  proverbially  applied  lo  SDcb  repasts 
aa  are  most  splendid  and  costly.  (Lie.,  1,  SO. — Far- 
rv,  L  L.,  4, 16.— Ovid,  PM.,  S,  387.)— H.  A  Qtr- 
tnan  tribe  of  Frankish  orwrn,  whose  original  seat  is 
Dot  clearly  ascertained.  Wiarda  makes  it  between 
the  Silva  Caibonaiia  (part  of  the  forest  of  Ardennet) 
and  tbe  River  Ligerts  {Lj/s,  in  Braheitt) ;  Wersebe, 
however,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sala  or  SaaU.  They 
flrvt  made  tbotr  appeaisnce  on  the  Insula  Batavonim, 
whcri  they  were  conqnered  by  Julian ;  afterward  in 
the  tenitory  of  the  Cbamavi,  by  the  Moaa  or  Metue. 
Mannert  seeks  to  identify  them  with  the  Chernsci. 
{_Amm.  MarcelL,  17,  6,  nqq. — Zottm.,  3,  6.) 

SalldstIus,  Ciispds,  a  celebrated  Latin  faiatorian, 
bom  at  Amitemum,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sabinet,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  668.  He  received  bis  education  in 
tbe  utter  city,  and  in  his  early  youth  appears  to  have 
been  desirous  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits. 
Bnl  it  was  not  easy  for  one  residing  in  the  espital  to 
eacape  the  contagious  desire  of  military  or  political 
distinction.  He  obtained  the  aituation  of  quwstor, 
which  entitled  him  to  a  seat  in  tbe  senate,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-seven ;  and  abont  six  yean  afterward  he 
waa  elected  tribune  of  the  commons^  While  m  this 
office  he  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Catsar, 
•od.  along  vrith  one  of  bis  coUeagnes,  conducted  tbe 

r Mention  aninst  Milo  for  the  murder  of  Clodtos. 
the  year  of  the  city  704,  he  waa  ezcloded  from  the 
•enate  on  the  pretext  of  immoral  conduct,  but  more ' 
probablv  from  the  violence  of  the  patrician  party,  to 
which  ba  was  opposed.   Aolns  Golltos,  on  the  au- 


IhOatj  of  Vam'a  treatise,  Piua  aut  is  Pae$,  ildoiM 
OS  that  bo  ineotrad  this  disgrace  in  conaequence  of  so 
intrigue  with  FauaU,  the  wife  of  Milo,  who  caused 
him  to  he  acooiged  by  his  slavea.  {If.  A.,  17,  IS., 
It  hat  been  doubted,  however,  by  modem  critics, 
whether  it  was  the  historian  Sallust  who  was  thus  pun- 
ished, or  bis  nephew  Crispos  Sallustius,  to  whom  Hor- 
ace baa  addresaed  tbe  second  ode  of  the  second  book. 
It  seenw,  indeed,  unlikely  that,  in  eo  corrDot  an  agn, 
an  amonr  with  s  woman  of  Frusta's  abandoned  char- 
acter dioald  have  been  the  real  cause  of  his  expolsiot 
from  the  senate.  After  undergoing  this  ignominy, 
which,  for  the  present,  baffled  all  his  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment, he  quitted  Rome,  and  joined  his  patron,  Cvaar, 
in  Oaul.  He  continued  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  that 
commander,  and,  in  paiticnlar,  bore  a  share  in  the  ex- 

Kdition  to  Africa,  where  tbe  scattered  remains  of 
impey's  party  Ind  nnited.  That  region  being  finally 
subdued,  Sallust  was  left  by  Cesar  as  pnetor  of  Nu- 
midia ;  and  about  the  same  time  married  TerenUa,  the 
divorced  wife  of  Cicero.  He  remained  only  a  year  in 
his  government,  but  during  that  period  enriched  faim- 
aelf  by  despoiling  tbe  prorince.  On  his  return  to 
Rome  he  was  accuaed  by  the  Nomidians,  whom  ba 
had  plundered,  but  escaped  yith  impunity  by  rneaiis 
of  the  protection-  of  Cbsbi,  and  was  quietly  pemiitted 
to  betake  himself  to  a  luxurious  retirement  with  his  ill- 
gotten  wcslth.  He  choae  for  his  favourite  retreats  a 
villa  at  Tibor,  which  had  belonged  to  Cesar,  and  a 
magnificent  palace,  which  be  bailt  in  tbe  suburbs  of 
Rome,  sarreniided  bf  delightful  pleasara-grounda.  »{■ 
terwud  well  known  and  cdehrated  by  the  name  of  tha 
Gardens  of  Sallnst.  In  these  gardens,  or  bis  villa  at 
Tibnr,  Sallust  passed  the  concluding  years  of  his  life, 
dividing  his  time  between  literary  avocations  and  the 
society  of  his  friends ;  among  whom  he  numbered  Lu- 
callna,  Messsla,  and  Cornelius  Nepos. — Such  beii^ 
his  friends  and  studies,  it  aeema  highly  inprobabla 
thst  he  indulged  in  that  excessive  libertiniam  whi^ 
has  been  attributed  to  him,  on  the  erroneous  supposi* 
tion  ttwt  ho  waa  the  Sallust  mentioned  by  Horace  ia 
the  first  book  of  his  Satires.  The  subject  of  Sallust*s 
character  is  one  which  has  excited  some  investigation 
snd  interest,  and  on  which  very  different  opinions  have 
been  fonned.  That  he  was  a  man  of  loose  morals  is 
evident ;  and  it  oan&ot  ba  denied  that  be  rapaciously 
plundered  bis  piwiDce,  Hk«  moat  Roman  governors  ot 
the  day.  But  it  seema  doubtful  if  he  was  that  mo» 
ster  (3$  iniquity  he  has  been  sometimes  represented. 
He  was  extremely  onfortunste  in  the  first  permanent 
notice  taken  of  hia  charactbr  by  his  contemporariea. 
The  decided  enemy  of  Pompey  and  bis  faction,  he  had 
said  of  Utat  celebrated  chief,  in  his  general  historv, 
that  he  was  a  man  **  em  probi,  animo  inverecmuh." 
Lenwus,  the  freedmao  of  Pompey,  avenged  his  mastar, 
by  the  roost  virulent  abase  of  his  enemy  (Atrienma, 
de  Bbsitr.  Gnmim.,  15),  in  a  work  vdiicb  should  istb- 
er  be  regarded  as  a  frantic  satire  tbsn  an  historica 
document.  Of  the  injustice  which  he  has  done  to  the 
life  of  the  historian,  wo  may,  in  some  degree,  judg« 
from  what  be  aaya  of  bin  as  an  author.  He  calls  him, 
as  we  ftrther  learo  from  Soatonitw,  "iVcfta/meas  vitm 
tenptitquemmutromm;  jraimmfruterum  Catenit- 
qne  iitenidiluaimtm  furem."  The  life  of  Sallust,  by 
Asconius  Pedianus,  which  was  written  in  the  age  of 
Ar^stus,  and  might  have  acted,  at  the  present  day, 
es  a  corrective  or  palliative  of  the  Unfavouiable  impree- 
sion  produced  by  this  injnrioua  libel,  has  unfbrtnnataly 
perined ;  and  the  next  work  on  the  subject  now  extant 
M  a  professed  ihetmcal  declamation  against  the  cbai^ 
acter  of  Sallust,  which  was  given  to  the  world  in  the 
name  of  Cicero,  but  was  not  written  till  long  after  the 
death  of  that  orator,  and  ia  now  generally  assigned  by 
critics  to  a  rhetorician  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  called 
Porciua  I.atio.  The  calnmnies  wvented  or^xaggera- 
ted  bv  Lenvns,  and  pnmagalcd  in  tbe  acholaa'ic  thftme 
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•I  Pi  ic  hu  Latco,  havfl  been  adopted  hy  L»  Clcn,  pro- 
fMMf  of  Hebrew  et  AmMardam,  tod  bjr  P^feean 
Mekner,  o(  Tngpe,  in  theii  mpective  iccounU  of  the 
tiCe  of  Salluat.  Hia  clian«t«r  bM  received  more  joe- 
Uee  from  the  prefatorr  memoir  aad  notea  of  De  Brae- 
sea,  bia  FrencD  tniulator,  and  fiw  Uie  neeeiehee  of 
Wioland  in  Gemtuiy. — Ft^  what  it  known  of  PahH 
ua  Pictor  and  his  immediate  siKceuora,  it  muat  be  ap- 
parent that  tbe  ut  of  hiatoric  compoeitiei)  at  Home 
was  in  the  lowest  atale,  and  that  Salluat  bad  no  model 
to  imiuie  among  tbe  writers  of  hia  own  couotrr.  He 
therefoie  natundljr  reeuned  to  tbe  productions  of  the 
Greek  historiaaa.  Tbe  uatira  exobennca  and  loaua- 
eioaa  funiliaritj  of  Herodotua  were  wt  adapted  to 
Ua  taste  ;  and  simplicity,  aucb  as  that  of  Xenopbon, 
is,  of  all  things,  the  ouMt  difficult  to  attain ;  he  tliero- 
fore  chieflj  enuUled  Tbucydides,  and  attempted  to 
traoaplant  into  bis  own  language  tbe  vigour  and  coo- 
citenesa  of  tbe  Greek  historian ;  but  tlw  strict  imita- 
titm  with  which  b*  followed  him  baa  gone  ht  to  lisaon 
the  effect  of  his  own  original  genius. — Tho  fint  woA 
of  Salluit  was  the  Coaaptraeg  of  C^ine.  Then  ei- 
hts,  bowoTor,  some  doubt  u  to  tbe  precise  period  of 
ila  compoaition.  Tbe  general  opioion  is,  that  it  was 
written  immediately  after  tbe  eulbor  went  oat  of  office 
■a  tribune  of  the  commons,  that  is,  A.U.C.  703.  And 
tbe  compoaition  of  tbe  Juguriimu  War,  as  wall  aa  of 
hia  general  biatoiy,  is  6xed  by  Le  Clerc  between  that 
period  and  hia  sppoiatmeat  to  tbe  pnetorabip  of  Nu- 
midia.  But  others  have  supposed  that  they  were  all 
written  during  the  apace  which  iniervenaj  between 
hia  return  froin  Nanudia  in  709,  and  bia  death,  which 
happened  in  718.  four  years  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Actinm.  It  is  mainuined  by  the  aupportera  of  this 
last  idea,  that  he^  was  too  mocb  enjgtged  in  politi< 
eel  tumults  prerioua  to  bia  administntion  or  Nn- 
aidia  to  have  leisure  for  ao  imporuul  compositioBB ; 
that,  in  tbe  introduction  to  Catiline's  CoDspirtcr,  he 
talks  of  himsalf  aa  withdrawn  from  public  anaira, 
■od  rerutes  accuaationa  of  bia  volnptuous  life,  which 
mte  only  applicable  to  tbia  period ;  and  that,  while 
JDatituting  the  compariaoa  between  Cmar  and  Cato, 
ba  apeaks  of  tbe  eziatmee  and  CMBpelitioa  of  tbaaa 
celebrated  oppooanta  as  tbii^  that  bid  paaaed  orcr. 
— "  Sed  mca  numorM,  ingtnii  nrtuU,  mtrtu  mor- 
ihu,  futrt  vtri  duo,  Marcus  C«to  tt  Ctuu  Cmmr." 
Oa  this  passage,  too,  Gibbon,  in  parlicuW,  argues, 
thai  such  a  flatterer  and  party  tool  as  Salluat  would 
not,  during  the  life  of  Cwaar,  have  put  Cato  ao  much 
on  a  level  with  bim  in  tha  cooyarwon.  Da  Broeaaa 
argues  with  La  Clue  in  thii^ing  that  die  CoaHtiney 
of  Catiline  at  leaat  nuat  have  hem  written  immeuately 
after  703 ;  aa  ha  wtrald  not,  after  bis  msrriags  with 
Terenlia,  have  commemoratwl  the  dia^race  of  ner  sla- 
ter, who,  it  saema,  was  tbe  veaul  virgin  whose  in- 
Irigna  with  Catiline  ia  recorded  by  Sallust.  But, 
wBataver  may  ba  tbe  case  aa  to  Catiline's  Conspiracy, 
it  ia  iiuite  clear  that  tbe  Juouithine  War  was  written 
subsequently  to  the  authors  residence  in  Numidia, 
which  evidently  suggaated  to  bim  this  theme,  and  af- 
forded him  the  meana  of  coUecliug  the  information 
neceasaiy  for  completing  his  work. — Tbe  subjacu 
chosen  by  Salluat  form  two  of  tbe  most  important  and 
prominent  topics  in  tbe  history  of  Rome.  The  peri- 
ods, indeed,  which  be  describes  were  painful,  but  tbey 
ware  intereating.  Full  of  conapiraewa,  naurpaticKta, 
and  civil  wars,  they  chiefly  ezhiint  tha  nmiual  rage 
and  iniquity  of  imbittered  factions,  furioas  'atrugclas 
between  the  patriciane  and  plebeiana,  open  corroption 
in  the  venate,  venality  in  the  courta  of  justice,  and 
rapine  in  the  provinces.  This  state  of  things,  so  for- 
eil4y  painted  by  Salluat,  produced  tbe  conapincy,  and, 
in  aoma  degree,  tha  chuaeter  of  Catilina.  But  it 
WM  the  nwreaaiva  debta  of  individnala,  Iha  laaapar  of 
Sjlla'e  amaiara,  and  Uia  abaeDca  of  Foo^iqr  with  bia 
aony,  wAch  oava  a  poaaibili^,  and  aTco  a  pnMiiaot, 


of  aocetaa  to  t  plot  whidi  aSectad  die  vital  cznteua 
of  tbe  commoDWeallb  i  and  which,  althoo^  itraated 
in  its  commencement,  was  one  of  those  violent  dnc^ 
which  hasten  tbe  fall  of  a  sUte.— The  Histoiy  ot  lU 
Jugurtbine  WsTt  if  not  so  impoaing  or  mensciag  te 
iba  vital  iirtaceau  or  imnadiau  safety  of  Ronc^cnb 
iu  a  Bora  eztensiva  Bald  of  action,  and  a  greater  ihi 
atra  of  war.    No  prince,  except  Milbradaies,  gave  at 
much  employmeot  to  the  aroia  of  tbe  Roanoa.  la 
tbe  course  of  oo  war  in  which  ther  liad  ever  been  ea- 
Mged,  not  even  tbe  second  CaiUiaginian  war,  raa 
UM  people  more  dei|Wndii^  and  ui  none  were  ibg 
more  elated  with  ultimata  success.    Nothing  caa  be 
more  intereating  than  the  aecoanta  of  the  TiciwitiJBi 
of  this  contest.    Tbe  endless  resooicea  and  bBi^ 
breadth  escapes  of  Jugortba;  his  levity ;  bis  ficUe  and 
faithless  disposition,  contrasted  with  the  perseTcinKC 
and  prudence  of  tbe  Roman  commaoder  HeteIIus,*ieilk 
described  in  a  manner  tbe  moat  vivid  and  pictDresana. 
— ^aUust  had  aUained  tba  aga  of  twen^-two  wiien 
tbe  con^itacy  of  Catilina  bn»a  oot,  and  was  aa  qa> 
witness  of  the  whole  pnceedinga.    He  lud,  ibm- 
fore,  sufficient  t^ifiortunity  of  Fecordiog  with  aeca* 
racv  and  truth  tbe  progress  and  termioalioo  of  tbe  con- 
apiracy.    Salluat  baa  ceruinly  acquired  tbe  pnite  of 
a  veracioua  historian,  and  we  do  not  know  ibat  be  has 
been  detected  in  falaifying  any  fact  wAia  the  ipbeia 
of  bis  linowladga.    Indeed,  there  an  lew  Ustarical 
compositions  of  which  tbe  truth  can  be  proved  on  sock 
evidence  as  tbe  con^iracy  of  Catiline.    Tbe  facia 
detailed  in  the  orations  of  Cicero,  tbou^  diSeriog  in 
some  minute  particulara,  coincide  in  everytbing  ofini- 
poitance,  and  highly  contribute  to  illustrate  and  tralj 
tbe  work  of  our  historian.    But  Sallust  lived  too  sev 
the  period  of  which  ha  treated,  sod  was  too  taoA  en- 
gaged in  the  political  tumuUs  of  tbe  day,  lo  gm  a 
faithful  account,  unbiaaed  by  animosity  or  predilee- 
tion  ;  he  could  not  havermiaed  himself  sboKiUbt^ea, 
and  fears,  and  prejudicea,  and  therefore  coold  not,  ia 
all  their  extent,  have  fulfilled  the  duties  of  au  impaiul 
writer.    A  contemporary  historian  of  such  turbiiJeot 
times  would  be  apt  to  exaggerate  tbioi^  adulation, 
or  eonceal  through  fear;  to  inslil  the  pcec^>ts,  ootol 
tbe  philosopher,  but  the  psitisaD;  snd  coJoor  facta 
into  oarmooy  with  his  own  system  of  patriotiam  or 
friendship.     An  obsequious  follower  of  Cesar,  be 
baa  been  accused  of  a  want  of  candour  in  vamiduog 
over  tbe  vievra  of  bis  patron ;  yet  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  Csaar  was  deqdy  enpiged  in  the  conspir- 
acy of  Catiline,  or  that  a  paraon  of  lua  pradenca 
should  have  leagued  with  such  rash  aaaoetalea,  cr 
followed  so  desperate  an  adventurer.    Bot  the  ^ef 
objection  urged  against  his  impartiality  is  the  fee- 
ble and  apparently  reluctant  commeodation  he  be- 
stowed on  Cicero,  who  is  now  acknowledged  to  have 
been  the  principal  actor  in  detectii^  aind  frustiv 
ting  the  cooq>iracy,   Thou^  food  of^diqilaying  I* 
talenta  in  drawing  characters,  he  ezerciaes  none  of  it 
on  Cicero,  whom  he  merely  terms  "  Aomo  tgregba  H 
aptwmut  cmuvl"  which  waa  but  cold  applause  for  one 
who  bad  saved  tbe  commonwealth.    It  is  true,  that,  m 
tbe  early  part  of  tbe  history,  praise,  thomrti  epaiii^ 
bestowed,  ia  not  absolutely  withheld.    The  eleeiioa 
of  Cicero  to  the  consulship  is  fairly  attributed  to  tba 
high  opinion  entertained  of  his  talent*  and  capocitr, 
which  overcame  the  disadvantagea  of  obacme  birth. 
The  mode  adopted  of  gaining  over  one  of  the  sccoaa- 
plices,  and  for  fixing  his  own  wavering  aiui  disaffected 
colleague,  tbe  dexterity  manifested  iu  seising  tbe  Al- 
lobrogian  deputies  with  the  letters,  and  the  ineusU- 
ble  effect  |Hoduced  by  confronting  them  with  the  con 
spirators,  are  attributed  exclusively  to  Cicero.   It  is  in 
the  cmdosian  of  tha  Euautaas  that  the  hiatoiian  with- 
bcdds  fhMn  him  Ua  doe  share  of  applanas,  and  comrivaa 
to  aolipaa  him  b^  always  iatarposing  the  chnjacter  of 
CatO)  thon^  it  coold  not  be  unknown  to  anr  wilnaas 
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mcM  'avrje'ioa*  that  Csto  himMlf  and  other  aen- 
itiirs  pullkljr  hailed  the  conaal  aa  the  fatber  of  hia 
eouDtry ;  and  that  a  pcblic  'thatikagiring  to  the  goda 
waa  decreed  in  bia  name,  for  hariog  preaerved  the 
eitjr  from  conflagration,  and  the  citizena  from  nuaaa- 
cre.  Thia  omisaion,  which  mej  baTe  originated  part- 
ly in  enmity,  and  partly  in  disgaet  at  the  iltdisffaiaed 
vnuty  of  tbe  conaal,  hu  in  ill  timet  been  regiraH  u 
die  eliief  defect,  and  eren  atatn,  tn  ibe  hiatoiy  of  di« 
Cttilinavian  Conapiracj. — Ahbougb  not  an  eyewitneaa 
of  U)e  war  with  Jagartha,  Salloat^  situation  ea  prator 
of  Nnmidia,  which  auggeatod  the  compoeition,  waa  fa- 
Toorabte  to  the  authority  of  the  work,  by  affording  op- 
poitanity  of  collecting  msterieb,  and  pncoring  infor- 
matlon.  ^Ha  eztinined  into  the  diSinrent  accoonte, 
written  aa  well  aa  tndilionuy,  cmeoming  the  iuetory 
of  Africa,  particoUriy  the  doeomenta  prcMrrcd  to  the 
aichiTes  of  King  Htempaal,  which  be  eanaed  to  be 
tranalated  for  hia  own  uae,  and  which  proved  peculiar- 
ly serviceable  in  the  detailed  accotint  which  he  baa 

E'ren  of  the  inbabitanta  of  Africa.  In  thia  history  he 
•  bean  acenaed  of  ahowing  an  nndue  partiality  to- 
wards the  character  of  Marios  ;  and  of  giving,  for  the 
take  of  his  favourite  leader,  an  unfair  account  of  the 
mtaaaere  at  Vacca.  But  he  ippeara  to  do  even  mora 
than  ample  jaatice  to  Metellus,  since  he  representa  the 
war  as  almost  finished  by  him  previoos  to  die  amval 
of  Marius,  though  it  was,  in  fact,  far  from  being  con- 
cluded.— Sallost  evidently  regarded  a  Ane  atj^e  aa  one 
of  the  chief  merita  of  an  hiatorical  work.  The  style 
an  which  he  took  so  mnch  paina  waa  carefully  formed 
on  that  of  Tbneydidea,  whose  manner  of  writing  was, 
in  a  great  measure,  original,  and,  till  the  time  of  Sal- 
uat,  peculiar  to  himaalrT  The  Roman*haB  wonderfully 
succeeded  in  imitating  the  vigour  and  conciseness  of 
the  Qreek  historian,  and  infasing  into  hia  composition 
r^metbing  of  that  dignified  aoatenty  which  distinguiahea 
the  wwk  of  hia  great  nmAA  ;  bat  when  we  say  that 
Sallast  baa  imitated  ^  coneisenew  of  Tbncydrdes, 
we  mean  the  rapid  tnd  compressed  manner  in  which 
his  narrative  is  condnctad ;  in  short,  brevity  of  idea 
rather  than  of  language.  For  Thnndides,  although 
he  brings  forward  only  the  principal  idea,  and  disearaa 
what  ia  collateral,  yet  frequently  employs  hm^  and  in- 
volved periods.  Sallust,  on  the  other  hand,  u  abrupt 
and  senteotiona,  and  is  generally  considered  as  having 
canied  this  sort  of  brevity  to  a  vieioos  ezcen.  The 
use  of  copulatives,  either  for  the  purposes  of  connect- 
ing his  sentences  with  each  other,  or  uniting  the  claus- 
es of  the  same  sentence,  ia  in  a  great  measure  reject- 
ad.  This  produces  a  monotonous  effiMt,  and  a  total 
want  of  that  flow  and  variety  which  ia  dw  {Mincipal 
charm  of  the  historic  period.  Seneca  acecwdingty 
{Efiat.,  114)  talks  of  the  AmpuUUa  tentet%tia,  tl 
werba  ante  expectatum  eadentia,"  which  the  practice 
of  Sallust  had  succeeded  in  renderingfashionable.  Ft 
waa;  perhaps,  partly  in  imitation  of  Thucydides  that 
Sallnat  introduced  into  his  history  a  namber  of  words 
almost  considered  aa  obsolete,  and  which  were  select- 
ed fiom  the  worka  of  the  older  authors  of  Rome,  par 
tienlaily  Cito  the  censor.  It  ii  on  thia  point  ha  haa 
twan  cuirflv  attacked  by  Pollto,  !n  his  letter*  to  Plan- 
coa.  He  has  also  been  taxed  with  the  opposite  vice, 
of  coining  new  words,  and  introducing  Greek  idioms ; 
but  the  severin  of  jndgment  which  led  him  to  imitate 
the  ancient  and  austere  dignity  of  style,  made  him  re- 
ject those  nmklin^  omamenta  of  composition  which 
were  beginning  te  infect  the  Roman  taala,  in  eonsa- 
qaeneo  of  the  increaaing  popularity  of  the  rfartorical 
schools  of  declamation,  and  the  more  frequent  inter- 
course witli  Asia.  On  the  whole,  in  the  atyle  of  Sal* 
Inst,  there  is  too  much  appearance  of  atudy,  and  a  want 
rf  that  giac'iful  ease,  wnich  ia  generally  the  effiect  of 
an,  but  in  which  art  is  nowhere  discovered. — Of  all 
ibe  depart(ncn'«  of  history,  the  delineation  of  character 
'w  the  moat  iryii^  to  the  temper  and  impartiality  of  the 


writer,  mora  especially  when  he  baa  bera  cootaM*- 
rary  with  the  motvidaale  he  portraya,  and  in  some  m 
gree  engaged  in  tbe  transactioiia  he  records.  Five  o< 
aix  of  the  characters  drawn  1^  Sallnat  have  in  all  am 
been  regarded  as  maator-pieceB.  He  haa  seized  us 
delicate  shades,  aa  well  as  the  prominent  features,  and 
thrown  over  them  the  most  lively  and  appropriate  c«i> 
eurinp.  Those  of  the  two  principal  actors  in  hk  tra- 
gic hiaiorias  are  forcibly  given,  and  prepare  na  for  dM 
incidents  which  follow.  Ths  portrait  drawn  of  Cat* 
iline  conveys  a  lively  notion  of  his  mind  and  peraon, 
while  the  parallel  drawn  between  Cato  and  Csaar  is 
one  of  the  most  criebrated  passagea  in  the  hiatory  of 
the  conapiney.  Of  both  these  umed  oi^nenis  we 
ara  {maentad  wtth  favonnUe  lihaneiaas.  Their  de- 
fecU  are  thrown  into  the  shade ;  and  the  bright  qaat 
itias  of  eaeh  diflemnt  ipeeiea  bv  which  tl^  wan 
diatingtiished,  are  contnsted  for  the  pnipoae  of  show^ 
ing  the  varioua  qnalitiea  by  which  men  atrive  at  em- 
inence. The  introductory  aketch  of  the  genius  and 
manners  of  Jugortha  is  no  less  able  and  apirited  than 
the  character  «  CatUina.  The  portnlta  of  the  other 
principal  characters  who  6gnfM  in  the.  Jugortlune 
war  are  also  well  brought  out.  That  of  Marias,  io 
parfieutar,  ia  happilv  touched.  Hia  insatiable  ambition 
is  artfully  disguised  under  the  mask  of  patriotiam  ;  bis 
cupidity  and  avsric*  are  concealed  oodet  that  of  mtr- 
tial  simplicity  and  Hardihood ;  bnt,  thou^  we  know, 
from  his  subsequent  career,  the  h^rpocrisy  of  hia  pre- 
tenaiona,  the  cliaracler  of  Marios  is  piaaented  to  na  in 
a  more  favourable  light  than  that  in  whieh  A  can  be 
viewed  on  a  anrvej  of  his  whole  Ufa.  We  see  tbe 
blunt  and  gallant  soldier,  and  not  that  savage  whose  in- 
nate cruelty  of  soul  was  first  about  to  borat  forth  for  the 
destruction  of  hie  countrymen.  In  drawing  the  pw^ 
trail  of  Sylla,  tbe  memorable  rival  of  Marius,  the  his* 
torian  represents  him  also  soeh  as  be  uipeared  at  thai 
peilod,  not  aoch  as  he  alterwaid  pnvaa  himsalf  to  be. 
We  behiM  him  with  |deasure  as  an  acennidiriwd  ai*  ] 
aubtle  commander,  eloquent  in  ^eech  and  veraatile  It 
resources ;  but  there  ia  no  trace  of  the  cold-Uoode 
aasasain,  the  tyrant,  and  usurper. — Hiatory,  in  its  on 
ginal  state,  was  cwifined  to  nsrrative  ]  the  reader  bein^ 
lefl  to  form  hia  own  refieelions  on  the  deeds  or  events 
recorded.  Tbe  historie  art,  bowevar,  convi^  not 
complete  satisfaction,  unless  these  actions  be  connect- 
ed with  their  csuses-— the  political  apring*  or  private 
paaaioos  in  which  they  originslcd.  It  is  the  business, 
therefore,  of  the  historian,  to  apply  the  eonelnsiwis 
of  the  politician  in  eiplsining  the  causes  and  effects 
of  the  transactiona  be  relatea.  These  transactkna 
the  author  must  receive  from  antbantie  monnmenta 
or  records,  but  the  remarks  deduced  from  them  must 
be  tbe  offapring  of  his  own  ingennity.  The  reflectiona 
with  which  Sallust  introduces  his  narrative,  and  those 
he  drawa  from  it,  are  so  just  snd  numerous,  that  he 
haa  by  some  been  considered  the  father  of  philoeophtc 
hialorv.  It  must  alwaya,  however,  be  remembered, 
that  the  proper  subject  of  history  is  the  detail  of  na- 
tional transaction* ;  that  whatever  forms  not  a  part  of 
the  narrative  is  cpiaodical,  and  therefore  imptopo^ 
if  it  be  too  long,  and  do  iwt  grow  natorally  out  of  fba 
subject.  Now  some  of  the  political  and  mont  di- 
gressions of  SsUust  are  neither  very  immediately  con- 
nected vrith  his  anbject  nor  very  obviously  suggested 
by  tbe  narration.  The  discursive  nature  and  inordi- 
nato  lengUi  of  the  introduction  to  his  biatoriea  bava 
been  aUonsty  objected  to.  The  flrtt  ftar  Mctiona  ol 
Catilinft^  Conspiracy  have  indeed  little  relatioD  to  the 
tmic.  They  mwht  aa  well  Iwve  been  [wefixed  to  any 
otkerhistt^,  ana  mnch  better  to  a  moral  or  philosoidi- 
ic  treatiae.  In  fact,  a  considerable  part  of  them,  des- 
cantins  on  the  fleeting  nature  of  wealth  and  beauty, 
and  all  such  adventitm*  posaeaaions,  are  borrowed 
from  the  second  ontioa  oif  Isocntea.  Perhaps  the 
sight  foil  swing  section*  ar*  also  dispftnxntJoiied  to  ths 
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•[  tha  hittoiy ;  bat  tbe  ptcluuuwiy  a*uj  tbtj 
SMUin  on  the  dogndatkm  of  Roman  tnanDoia  mm! 
decline  of  Tirtoe,  ii  Dot  an  unaniuble  iDtraduction  to 
tlw  coatpowj,  n  it  wat  thia  eoiropttoa  of  moiala 
wbteh  gave  1  Jtth  to  it,  and  bcalowed  on  it  a  chance 
•r  MieeBM.  Tbe  pnfaco  to  tbe  Joganhioo  War 
Iw  Biaeb  loaa  nhttion  lo  tke  rabieet  which  it  ia 
ialoDded  to  itttiodoce.  The  aaihor  diacounoa  at 
Urge  on  fail  favourite  iopie,  the  anperionty  of  meo- 
tal  endowmeott  orei  corporeal  adnntagea,  and  the 
boaut;  of  rirtne  and  gcniiia.  He  contraata  a  life  of 
liatteaa  iDdolonea  with  <»•  of  boooonble  actifUy ; 
and  fimlljr  daacaata  on  Ibo  laak  of  tbo  bMtorian  a«  a 
nitable  tzeitiaa  for  the  hwboat  faeaUtoa  of  the  mind. 
Betidea  tbe  Cooapiraey  of  GBtitine  and  tbe  Jogarthine 
War,  which  hare  bean  pteaerrad  antim,  and  from 
which  oar  aatimate  of  the  merita  of  Sallost  nnat  be 
chiefly  formed,  he  waa  the  author  of  a  civil  and  miJi- 
lai7  hiatorj  of  the  lapublic,  in  fire  hooka,  mtitled 
Awtom  rantiii  tn  StfiMea  Romsimt  Gauanm. 
Thia  work  waa  lha  mature  ftuU  of  the  geoina  of  Sal- 
lurt,  baTing  bem  tbe  Itat  he  compoaed,  and  ia  inambad 
to  Locatlni,  the  aoa  of  the  celebrated  commander  of 
that  name.  It  included,  properly  apeaking,  only  a  pe- 
riod of  thirteen  yeara,  eitendiDg  from  the  realgoation 
of  the  dietatonhip  hj  Sylla  tilf  the  promulgation  of 
tha  Manilian  Law,  by  which  Pompay  waa  inveated  with 
antlwrity  eqoal  to  that  which  Sylla  had  ntiBqaiabed; 
aod  obtained,  with  unlimited  power  in  the  Etit,  the 
command  of  the  umy  deatinad  to  act  against  Mitbrada- 
tea.  "Aia  pniod,  tMosh  abort,  comprehanda  aoma  of 
tbe  most  intereatiog  and  luminoua  points  which  appear 
in  tha  Roman  annsls.  Daring  this  mtarral,  and  almost 
at  tbe  same  moment,  tbe  republic  wsa  attacked  in  the 
Eaat  by  the  most  powerful  and  enterprising  of  the 
■MMiaruH  with  whom  it  had  yet  waged  mr ;  in  tha 
Weit  br  one  of  tbe  most  skilful  of  ita  own  gennilB ; 
and  n  tbe  bosom  of  Italy  by  its  gladiators  and  alaves. 
Tbe  work  waa  slao  introduced  by  two  discouraeo,  tbe 
MM  preaontiog  a  picture  of  tbe  government  and  man- 
Mrs  ^  tha  KomaDs,  from  the  origm  of  their  city  to 
tbe  eommenemeot  <^  the, civil  wan  ;  tbe  other  eoo- 
lainiBg  a  general  view  td  ifw  Jissansiona  of  Marina  and 
l^lla ;  ao  that  the  wbrie  book  may  be  eoqsidered  aa 
aonneeting  the  tanninatioa  of  tbe  Jognrthine  War  and 
the  breafcmg  out  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  Tbe  loss 
of  this  valuable  production  ia  tha  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  all  the  accounts  of  Roman  history  which  have  been 
written  ass  defective  during  tbe  toteraiting  period  it 
eamprebandad.  Neatly  eev«n  bnndrod  frsgnienta  bo- 
longmg  to  it  have  been  amaaaed,  from  acMliaata  and 
giammariana,  by  Do  Broases,  the  French  tnnelator  of 
Ballast ;  but  wey  an  so  ^rt  and  Qoconnected  that 
they  merely  •erve  as  landmarics,  from  which  we  may 
eonjectore  what  subjects  were  treated  of  and  wh«t 
oventa  lecwded.  Tbe  only  parte  of  Qm  history  which 
have  been  praaarved  in  any  degree  entire,  are  four 
•ratkms  and  two  letten.  The  fint  ia  an  oration  pro- 
DOOQced  against  Sylla  by  the  turbulent  M.  JBmtlina 
Lqwdus,  vrbo,  as  is  well  known,  being  daaitoua,  at  tbe 
wpiration  of  his  year,  to  be  sppointM  a  second  time 
consul,  excited  for  that  purpose  a  civil  war,  and  ren- 
.dared  himself  master  of  great  part  of  Italy.  His 
speech,  which  was  pr«-;iaratory  to  these  designs,  was 
delivered  after  Sylla  liad  abdicated  tbe  dictatorship, 
but  waa  atill  eopposed  to  retain  great  influenee  at 
Rome.   He  ia  aciiordii^y  treated  u  being  atill  the 

Srant  of  the  slaw ;  ano^  the  people  are  eihorted  to 
raw  off  the  yoke  completely,  and  to  follow  the 
speaker  to  the  bold  assertion  of  their  liberties.  The 
second  oration  is  that  of  Lucius  Philippus,  which  is 
an  invective  againat  the  treasonable  attempt  of  Lep- 
idoa,  and  waa  cakohtod  to  rouse  the  people  from  tbe 
■natby  wiA  which  they  beheld  proceedinga  that  were 
MMly  to  tomunate  in  ue  total  anbveraioa  of  dw  gov- 
BiMMait,  Tha  third  barangoe  vna  ddivofd  by  tbe 
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tribune  Licintos.  It  was  an  efibrt  of  tW  ^mgogua 
to  depress  tbe  patrician  and  raiae  tbe'tribonitiui  pow- 
er; for  which  porpoae  he  alternately  flatten  ibe  peo- 
ple and  revilea  the  senate.  1^  oration  of  Uucds 
Colts  is  anqueationably  a  fine  one.  He  addressed  it  lo 
the  people,  daring  the  period  of  bis  cooaulahip,  in  eider 
lo  calm  theur  minda  and  allay  tbeir  resealment  at  the 
bad  anccesa  of  public  a&iis ;  which,  without  uj 
Uame  on  hia  part,  had  lately,  in  many  respects,  bcsa 
conducted  to  an  unproaperoas  issue.  Of  the  two  iH- 
tera  which  are  extant,  Uie  one  is  from  Pompey  to  thr 
aaoate,  complsining  in  very  strong  tenua  of  tlie  dci- 
cieaey  in  the  supplies  for  the  army  which  he  com- 
manded in  Spain  againat  Sactoriua ;  the  other  is  si^ 
posed  to  be  addreued  fiom  Mithradatee  to  Ameat, 
king  of  Fartfaia,  and  lo  be  wrillen  when  tbe  afiirtaf 
tbe  former  monarch  wore  proceeding  onsaccessfully. 
It  exhons  him,  nevertheless,  with  great  eloquence  and 
power  of  aigomant,  to  join  him  in  an  aUianca  against 
the  Romana :  for  this  porpoae,  it  placoo  in  a  atnog 
point  of  view  tbeir  unprincipled  policy  and  anAiliOBi 
aeaifb  of  ooiveraal  empire :  all  wnich  cooU  not,  wiA- 
oat  this  device  of  an  imaginary  letter  b^  a  foe,  bate 
been  so  well  uiged  by  a  national  bistortan.  It  con- 
cludes with  showing  the  extreme  danger  which  tbe 
PattbiaDa  would  incor  horn  the  hostility  of  tbe  Ro- 
toans,  riwaU  they  aaceeed  in  GnoDy  sobjugating  Fob* 
tus  and  Artnania.  Hia  only  other  fraganeot  of  any 
length,  ia  tha  deaeriptitm  of  a  splendid  cntfrtainmeol 
given  to  MeleDoa  on  bis  return,  afta  a  year's  absence 
from  his  government  of  Farther  Spain.  It  appeua, 
from  several  other  frsgmenta,  that  Ssllnst  bad  intro- 
duced, OD  occasion  of  me  Hilhradatic  war,  a  geogr^ib- 
ical  account  of  the  shores  and  countries  borueriog  on 
the  Euzine,  in  tbe  aame  manner  as  be  enters  into  a 
topographical  daacnptiOD  of  Africa  in  btahistosy  ttf  dt» 
Jagortbme  War.  Thia  part  of  bio  mrk  baa  beim  modi 
applaoded  by  ancient  vrrttera  for  exactness  and  jveli- 
nesa,  and  is  frequently  referred  to,  as  the  behest  au- 
thority, by  Slrabo,  Pomponiua  Mela,  and  other  googia- 
phera.  peaidea  hia  biatorical  wwkc,  there  ex/at  two 
.  political  discouraes,  concerning  tbe  admtnislniioa  ot 
tha govenment, in  the  form  Mkam lo  Jnlnia Cnai^ 
which  have  generally,  thoogh  not  va  aofficiant  gnrand*, 
been  auribnted  to  Uie  pen  of  SsUust.  Tbe  best  edi- 
tions of  Sallust  are,  that  of  Cortin^  I^.,  1743,  4to : 
that  of  Havereamp,  Amtt.,  1 74S,  4to,  2  vols. ;  that  ot 
Bumouf,  Parts,  1831,  8vo;  that  of  GKUch.  Bwtl., 
1823,  teqq.,  3  vols.  4to ;  and  that  of  Frotacber,  £«pe., 
1SS3-80,  3  vola.  Svo.  {Dmbp'a  Romn  ZdfenUw*. 
vol.  3,  p.  143,  «w) 

SAUlicia,  a  founUin  near  Halicamassos  in  Caria, 
wliioh  was  fabled  to  render  effeminate  all  valio  diuk 
ol  its  waters.  It  was  here  that  Henna|duoditas,  ac- 
cording to  the  poets,  anderwent  his  slranse  iDetamor- 
phosis.  Tbe  founUin  was  sitoste  at  tbe  foot  of  a 
rock,  and  on  tbe  summit  of  this  rock  was  s  very  string 
castle,  which  a  Feraian  gairison  long  held  against 
Alexander,   (^rrimit  .^r.  Ai.t  I,  84.) 

SauiAinrloa,  a  city  Hiapaoia.  in  the  northeaatKn 
angle  of  Lnsitania.  It  is  very  probably  tbe  «ame  with 
tbe  Elmaotica  of  Polybios  (S,  14)  and  the  Hnoundica 
of  Livy  (31,  6),  which  Hannibal  todi  in  bis  e^Mditios 
against  the  Vaccsei.  It  ia  now  StlauMM,  (JHaa- 
tmt,  vol.  1.  p.  348.) 

Siuifiiii,  a  city  of  Ella,  of  sreat  antiqiiity,  imitK. 
west  of  OtmyiNa.  It  is  said  to  nave  been  foonded  bi 
Salmoneua.    (ApoUod.,  1.  9.  7.—Stnbe,  SS6.) 

SiLMoHana,  a  king  of  Elia,  son  of  JEtAm  and 
Eoarete,  who  marrira  Alcidice,  by  wbom  lie  baa 
T  ro.  He  wistwd  to  be  called  a  god,  and  to  receive 
divine  honours  firom  his  subjecu ;  and,  therafcHvt,  tc 
imitate  tbe  thondn,  be  nsad  to  drive  hia  chariot  ova 
a  biaxen  bridge,  and  darted  burning  tocdiea  on  mmy 
aide,  as  if  to  touuta  the  li|^ing.  Tlua  imeinly  pro 
Toked  Jupiler.   Salmoneas  waa  atmck  witt  a  t&oi^ 
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ietbolt,  and  placed  in  ike  infernal  regiODS  near  hit 
brother  Siayfjaua, — Consult,  in  oxplanaiion  of  thia  le- 
gend, the  article  Eticiiu,  p.  467,  col.  1,  near  the  end. 
iffon.,  Oi,  11,  1t3b.~~Aj?oUod,  1,  6.--Hygin.Jab., 
W.—  Yirg.,  £n.,  6,  6j^.) 

Salmtdkbsoi  {^a^S^aaof),  or,  aa  the  later  Greek 
and  the  Latin  writera  give  the  name,  Halmjdeaaua  ('AA- 
uv^fffc^),  a  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  cout  of  the  Eux- 
ioa.  below  the  promontwy  of  Thjrniia.  The  name 
properly  betonged  to  the  entin  nnge  of  eoeat  from 
the  Tbynian  promontory  to  the  moolh  of  the  Boapo- 
roa.  And  it  waa  thia  portion  of  the  coast  in  particu- 
lar that  obtained  for  the  Euxine  its  earlier  name  of 
Axauu,  01  "  inhospitable."  The  shore  was  rendered 
dangeroua  by  shallows  and  marshes ;  and  when  any 
ressela,  either  through  want  of  skill  or  the  violence 
of  the  wind,  became  entangled  among  theae,  the  Thra- 
cian  inhabitants  poored  (bwn  upon  them,  plundered 
the  cargoes,  and  made  the  inhabitants  slaves.  In 
Uieir  eagenieea  to  obtain  the  booty,  quarrels  olbn 
arose  among  the  petty  tribes  in  this  quarter,  and  hence 
came  eventually  the  aingular  custom  of  marking  oat 
the  shore  with  atones,  as  so  many  limita  within  which 
each  were  to  plunder.  (Xen.,  Anah.,  7,  6.)  Strabo 
oamea  the  Aats  sa  the  inhabitanta  of  this  region, 
whose  territoij  reached  U  the  north  la  far  aa  Apollo- 
Dia.  The  Tbyni,  no  doobt,  are  ioctoded  ooder  this 
name.  The  lepabtic  of  Byzantium  put  an  end  to  thia 
stem  of  plnnder.-— The  modem  Midjeh  answers  to 
e  ancient  city  of  Salmydessus.  (Jfe/o,  2,  S. — 
Plin.,  4,  n,—m>d.  Sie.,  14,  Sa^MmMrt,  Gtogr., 
ffol.  7,  p.  149.) 

SalAh,  now  Satena,  principal  harbour  of  DaN 
natia,  and  alwaya  oonaideieo  a*  an  important  post  by 
the  Romans  attat  their  conqoeat  of  that  country.  Pliny 
styles  it  a  colony  (8,  38),  which  is  confirmed  by  vari- 
ons inscriptions.  \GnUer.,  Thet.,S2,  IZ.)  The  name 
is  sometimes  written  Salons  snd  SaloMa.  (Ceu.,  B. 
6.t  3,  9.—Hirt.,  B.  Alex.,  43.)  It  waa  not  the  na- 
tive place  of  the  Emperor  Diocleaian,  as  ia  commonly 
aupposed.  That  monarch  was  bom  at  Dioclea,  in  its 
vicinity ;  and  to  this  quarter  he  retired  after  he  had 
abdicated  the  imperial  power.  Here  he  built  a  ^en- 
did  palace,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  at 
SpaliUro,  about  three  miles  from  StUona.  {Weud- 
ing,  ad.  /(in.  Anton.,  p.  270. — Adam't  Antiqvitiet  of 
SpttlatTo. — Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  36.) 

SalviIncb,  a  native  of  Colonia  Agrippina  (Co- 
^0^},  one  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christun  Church. 
M  led  a  rcligioiis  life  at  Maseilia  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  Sen  century,  and  died  in  that  city.  Salvian 
waa  the  author  of  aeveral  works  on  devotionsl  sub- 
jects, of  which  there  are  yet  extant  a  (realise  '*  on 
the  Providence  of  God"  (De  gubematioite  Dei,  Stc.), 
in  eight  books ;  another  in  four  books,  written 
"  Againat  avariee,  Mpeeialty  in  prieata  and  clerical 
persona;**  end  nine  pastoral  letters.  His  works,  aa 
far  as  they  remain,  were  collected  and  printed  to- 
gether, in  two  volumes  8vo,  by  Balucios,  Paria,  1603. 

SjtLfas,  a  people  of  Gaul,  eztendiiu'  from  the 
Rhone,  along  tne  southern  bank  of  the  Druentia  or 
Duranse,  almost  to  the  Alps.  They  were  powerful 
oi^nents  to  the  Greeks  of  Massilia.    (Xn.,  ft,  84.) 

Samara,  a  river  of  Oaul,  now  caHed  the  Semme. 
The  name  of  thia  stream  in  intermediate  geography 
was  Sumina  or  Sumena,  corrupted  into  Stmona ; 
whence  the  modem  appellation.  (Vid.  Samarobriva.) 

SahaxIa,  a  city  and  country  of  Palestine,  famous 
in  aacred  history.  The  district  of  Samaria  lay  to  the 
north  of  Judea.  The  origin  of  (he  Samaritan  nation 
was  as  follows  :  Tn  the  reign  of  Reboboam,  a  division 
waa  made  of  the  people  of  Israel  into  two  distinct 
kingdoms.  One  of  these  kingdoms,  called  Judah, 
conaisted  of  such  is  adhered  to  Reboboam  and  the 
house  of  David,  comprising  the  two  tribes  of  Judah 
ind  Beniamin  ;  (the  other  ten  tribes  retained  the  an- 


cient name  of  Israelites  under  Jeroboam.  The  cap^ 
tal  of  the  sute  of  these  latter  was  Samaria,  whieb 
was  also  the  name  of  Ibetr  eoontiy.  The  SamaiitaM 
and  the  jwf^le  of  JadM  wen  lasting  and  bitter  ene- 
mies. The  former  deviated  in  several  respects  from 
the  strictness  of  the  Mosaic  law,  though  afterward  the 
religion  of  the  two  nations  became  more  closely  as- 
similated ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  Sa^iar- 
iians  obtained  leave  of  that  conqueror  to  build  a  tem- 
pie  on  Mount  Gerizim,  near  the  city  of  Samaria,  ia 
imitation  of  the  temple  at  Jemsalem,  where  they  prac- 
tised the  same  forms  of  worship.  Among  the  people 
of  Judaea,  the  name  of  Samaritan  waa  a  term  of  bit- 
ter reproach,  and  disgraceful  in  a  high  d^ree.  The 
city  of  Samaria  was  siioate  on  Mount  Sameron,  and 
waa  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Isiael,  from  Omri  ka 
founder  to  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom.  It  w^ 
razed  to  the  groood  by  Hyrcanus,  bnt  nbuilt  by  H*- 
rod,  who  completed  the  work  begnn  by  Gabinina,  pro- 
eonsnl  of  Syria.  Herod  called  it  Sebaste,  in  boooor 
of  Augustus.  (I  Kingi,  16,  24. — Ibid.,  17,  6. — 
Ibid.,  S3,  53.-2  Kitigt,  17,  6.—Jerem.,  33,  13.— 
Jot.,  Ant.,  6,  7.— Id.  ibid.,  13,  16.  — 7d.  Oid.,  15, 
11.—^.  Jud.,  I,  6.) 

SaharobbIva.  a  town  df  Gaul,  now  Anittu,  the 
capital  of  the  Ambiani.  Its  name  appaara  to  mean 
"  tlie  city  on  the  Samara,"  since  it  lajr  on  thia  river, 
and  since  the  termination  ftrmt  in  Celtic  ia  thought  to 
have  had,  among  its  other  meanings,  that  of  "city"  or 
"place."  (Fid.  Meaembria.)  Some,  less  correctly, • 
make  it  aignify  "  the  bridge"  or  **  passage  of  the  Sa 
msra,"  as,  for  example,  Lemaire,  in  hia  Geonaphioal 
Index  to  Casar.  {Amm.  Mareell.,  15, 27.— Cct.,  B 
G.,  6.  34;  45.  61.) 

Sahb,  iht  only  town  in  the  island  of  Ce^^Ilenia  no- 
ticed by  Homer,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  ma 
the  most  ancient  and  considerable.  (Od.,2,  349.)  It 
was  mamtained  by  ApoUodorus,  that  the  poetnsed  the 
word  Samos  to  designate  the  island,  snd  Same  tba 
town.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  another  paseag* 
(Od.,  14, 133),  Ute  latter  name  ia  applied  to  the  ialand.  • 
(&raio,  463.)  When  Cephalleoia  sabmitted  to  the 
Romans,  Same,  with  other  towns,  gave  hostages ;  hot 
having  afterward  revolted,  it  sost^ned  a  vworons  siege 
for  four  months.  At  length  the  citadel  Cyatis  being 
taken,  the  inhabitants  retirad  into  their  lanerfonreas ; 
but  surrendered  the  following  day,  irben  tSey  were  all 
reduced  to  slavery.  (Liv.,  88,  38,  nqq.)  Strabo  re- 
ports that  aome  vestiges  of  this  town  remained  in  bis 
day  on  lha  Mstero  side  of  the  island.  {Strabo,  466.) 
This  spot  retains  the  name  of  Samo,  which  is  also  that  of 
the  bay  at  the  extremity  of  which  it  is  situated.  It  ez- 
hibits  still  very  extensive  walls  and  excavations  among 
its  ruins,  which  have  afforded  various  speciifiens  of  sn- 
cient  ornaments,  raedals,  vases,  and  fr^menu  of  sta^ 
nes.  {HoOamTa  Trwla,  vol.  1,  p.  K.—Dedwdl, 
vol.  1,  p.  76.— ChMin-**  Ane.  Gntet,  vol.  2,  p.  58.) 

SAHNlna,  a  people  of  Italy,  whoso  territory  was 
bounded  on  the  nortn  by  the  Paligni  and  Frentanj ;  to 
the  weat  it  bordered  on  the  e{tremity  of  Latium  and 
on  Csm^nia,  being  separated  from  the  latter  province 
by  the  Vnltatnns,  Moos  Csllicula,  and  the  chain  of 
Mount  Tifota.  To  the  aouth  a  prolongation  of  Ibe 
same  t^ge  divided  Uia  Samnitea  from  the  Pieeotint 
and  Luconi.  To  the  east  ihey  were  eontignons  to 
Apulia,  from  the  river  Tifemos  to  the  source  of  the 
Aofidua.  It  ia  usual  with  geographers  to  r^srd  Ibe 
ancient  Samnites  as  divided  into  three  tribes,  the  Car- 
aceni,  Pentri,  and  Hirpini ;  to  which  others  have  added 
die  Csudini  and  Prentani ;  but  the  former  ctaaatfien- 
tion  seems  to  reat  on  belter  authority. — Whatever  4if 
fere  nee  of  opinion  may  prevail  among  the  writers  of 
antiquity  respecting  laa  origin  of  other  lutian  tribea, 
they  seem  agreed  in  ascribing  that  of  the  Samnite  na- 
tion to  the  Sabines.  (Consult  remarks  under  the  arti- 
cle Sabini.)   The  Samnitea,  like  the  Romana,  were  an 
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UBtalMHWtDd  riMn|mtMm,Mi)dei«d confident bj their 
■aeciMW  over  tbe  Tvtcint  tnd  tW  OectM  o(  Caia- 
panU;  utd  fonnidaUe  not  m\y  fnnn  their  own  n- 
•ODicet,  but  «leo  from  the  tie*  of  coneui^initj  which 
eonoecMd  tb«a  with  the  Fientani,  Veetini,  Peligni,  and 
other  hardy  trUtea  of  Contral  Italy.  The  rich  and  fer- 
tile leiritorjr  of  CwiipaaU  waa  then  the  nominal  object 
of  4ha  coniaat  wUdt  enmad,  but  ia  lealtlT  they  foartt 
far  the  donhiiOD  of  Ila^,  and  coneeqoently  that  oftu 
woitd ;  which  was  at  atalie  eo  long  aa  tbe  itaoe  of  tbe 
war  waa  doobtful.  Lirj  seema  to  have  fonned  a  joat 
<dea  of  the  importance  of  that  itniggle,  and  tbe  fierce 
obstinacy  with  which  it  was  carried  on,  when  he  pauses 
in  tlM  midst  of  bia  narratira,  in  ordar  to  point  oot  tbe 
anwcarM  eonnnaey  with  which  tba  Samaitaa,  though 
BO  often  dafanted,  ranawed  their  eflbrta,  if  not  for  cm* 
riia,  at  laait  for  fraedom  and  independence  (10,  33). 
Bat  when  that  historian  racoonta  an  endlesa  successton 
af  lereraca  aostained  by  tbia  nation,  attended  with 
loaaaa  which  moat  hare  quickly  drained  a  far  greater 
population,  it  ia  imposaiUe  to  aToid  auapeeting  him  of 
eoiMidmbla  axaygeration  and  repetition;  e^Mcially 
oavaial  eampiigna  are  nantionied  without  a  single 
distioet  foct  or  topographical  mark  to  give  reality  and 
an  appaaranee  of  truth  to  the  narrative.  Nor  ia  Livy 
ilwayi  careful  to  point  out  the  danger  which  not  no- 
>aaoantly  threatened  Rome  on  tbe  part  of  these  for- 
siaable  adTeraaries.  It  ie  true  he  relates  with 
peat  beauty  and  force  of  description  tbe  disaster 
which  befell  the  Roman  arms  at  tbe  defiles  of  Candi- 
nn ;  bat  baa  be  been  equally  eiplicit  in  laying  before 
hia  readers  the  coii»e<|uencea  of  that  event,  which  not 
Oldy  opened  to  tbe  victorioua  Samnitea  the  gates  of 
acveral  Volscian  cities,  but  exposed  a  great  portion  of 
I^tinm  to  be  ravaged  by  their  troops,  and  broogfat 
them  nearly  to  the  galea  of  Rome !  (Lh.,  9,  13. — 
Campaie  Siraho,  333,  S49.)  In  fact,  though  ofUn  at- 
laeked  in  their  own  tunitoiy,  wa  aa  often  find  the 
Saninita  legiona  opposed  to  their  invctacata  foes  ia 
Apalia,  in  tbe  temunies  of  tha  Volsei  and  Hemiei, 
atid  even  in  thoae  of  tbe  Umbriana  and  Etruscans. 
(Ltv.,  10.)  AdminUy  trained  and  disciplined,  they 
aiecniad  the  orders  of  their  commaitders  with  the 
giaataat  alacrity  and  promptitoda  ;  and  auch  was  the 
wailika  qtirit  of  the  whole  popnlation,  that  they  not 
nnfteqaently  brought  mto  tna  Md  80,000  fom  and 
SOOO  boive.  (Stroie,  MO.)  A  victory  over  aoch  a 
foe  might  well  deserve  tha  hofloura  of  a  triumph;  end 
when  the  Romana  had  at  length,  by  repeated  successes, 
eetaUiabed  their  soperiority,  they  coald  then  justly  lay 
claim  to  the  ^tle  of  the  first  troops  in  the  wwld.  But 
ttnwh  tha  Samnitea  were  ofken  overmatched  and 
AaaUy  cmahad  by  tbe  superior  conduct  and  power 
•f  the  Romans,  it  ia  evident  that  the  aj-irit  of  inds- 
pandenca  still  breathed  strong  in  their  bearta,  and 
waited  but  for  an  opportunity  to  display  itself.  Tbns, 
when  Pyrrfana  raised  bis  standard  in  the  plaina  of 
Apolta,  tba  Samnite  bands  swelled  bis  ranks,  and 
aaemed  isiber  to  strengthen  tha  forcea  of  that  prince 
than  to  derive  aaaiatanta  from  bia  army.  Nor  did  they 
naglecl  the  oecaaion  which  presented  itself,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  Hannibal  in  their  country,  for  shaking  off 
tbe  Roman  yoke,  but  voluntarily  offered  to  join  htm  in 
the  field  against  the  common  enemy.  (Lt«#33,  43.) 
Rome  had  already  triumphed  over  Carthage,  Macedon, 
and  Antiochus,  and  was  regarded  as  mistrees  of  the 
world,  when  a  greatsr  danger  than  any  she  bad  before 
■neonnterad  threatened  1^  dominion  in  Italy,  and 
Aociktba  very  aeat  of  bar  power.  This  waa  the  bresk- 
ii^  out  of  the  Social  war,  which  afibrded  tbe  moat  con> 
vincing  proof  that  tha  Samnite  people  were  not  yet 
conquered,  in  that  bloody  contest  which,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  yeara,  is  said  to  have  occasioned  the  loss  of 
100,000  lives.  (VtO.  Patere.,  3,  15.)  This  peofOe 
fanaad  tba  ebief  sttangtb  and  nerve  of  the  coalition  ■ 
«Kk  waa  thmrdatandaad  anroity  againat  tbe  Rotnans, 


that  they  even  invited  Itithradalcs,  king  of  PoBtos,  u 
join  hia  forces  to  those  of  tha  coofederaiea  in  Ita^. 
[Diod.,  Exetnt;  37.)  Even  though  deaeited  W  ihni 
allies  and  left  to  their  own  reeoorcaa,  iber  stnt  cob- 
^ued  in  arms  till  tbe  fortune  of  Sylla  and  tbe  Romana 
prevailed,  and  they  ceaacd  to  ezial  aa  a  oatiOB.  It 
waa  not  till  he  had  achieved  the  total  deetmction  f4 
tba  last  Samiute  army,  at  tba  very  gates  of  IUiaw»  ihit 
^Ua  at  length  folt  aaanred  of  permanent  aaeeaaa,  ail 
Ventura]  to  assume  the  title  of  Felii.  His  fear  of  the 
Samnite  name,  however,  led  him  farther  to  pefsceota 
Uiat  unhappy  people,  thousands  of  whom  were  bolc^ 
ered  st  hi^  command,  and  tbe  rest  proocribad  mai  ban- 
idied.  Ha  was  said,  indeed,  to  have  dadaicd.  ibal 
Roma  wonid  anjqy  no  rest  so  hmg  aa  a  Dtunfaa'a) 
Stmnhet  could  be  cdleetcd  toffatber.  iSlrmi*.  Ml 
—Fler.,  S,  SI.— FtO.  Pattn.,  S,  M^£»., 
98.~-Pba.,  VU.  a^U.-^Cramer'a  Awe.  Usty,  «^  X 
p.  231,  ujq.) 

SahrIom,  I.  a  region  of  Itsly,  mhabited  by  tfaa 
Satnnitea.  (Kid.  Samnitea.) — II.  Acit^of  Sanmiom. 
It  was  long  a  matter  of  giMt  doubt  wilb  antiqnarim 
and  geographera,  whether  we  eonld  admit  tbe  exist- 
ence of  a  city  called  Ssmninm  in  the  proriaee  of  tba 
same  name,  as  the  evidence  of  this  fact  rested  only  on 
sn  obscure  passsge  of  Flwns  (I,  16),  and  tha  atill 
more  uncertain  testimony  of  Paulua  Diaeonna.  ( Asr. 
Lang.,  %  SO.)  But  it  aeemed  to  acquire  additional 
confirmation  from  an  inscription  diseovoed  in  tba  teml; 
of  the  Scipios,  in  which  U»  mme  of  Saamium  oceore 
as  that  of  a  town  taken  by  Sctpio  Barbatos ;  nor  can 
bitber  evidence  be  required  on  this  point,  aftn-  dM 
proofs  adduced  by  Romanelli  from  old  eccleaiaatica. 
rhmnirlei.  which  speak  of  a  town  named  Sumia  « 
Samoa,  on  tha  site  now  called  Ccrre,  aeer  ibe  sooice 
of  tbe  Vultamna.  (Oaaur's  Amc.  Ilafy,  vol.  %  f. 
SS7.) 

SiHKOHltrM  or  SALnoKSt  as  wa  find  it  wriiian  a 
tbe  Acts  of  tha  ApOatles  (S7,  7),  a  pnmontoiy  el 
Crete,  forming  tbe  extreme  point  of  the  ialand  lowa/di 
the  coaat.    (bivnyt.  Perieg.,  109.)   Stxabo  njs  it 
faces  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  and  ^gypt;  bol  liiia»*ertior 
that  it  is  nearly  in  tbe  aame  latitude  with  tbe  Promon- 
torj  of  Snnium  ia  enoneoos  (Slrai.,  474),  aince,  ae- 
carding  to  the  best  mua,  Capa  Salsmenc,  by  -mtiA 
name  it  is  now  distingni^ied,  is  moie  than  two  degieea 
to  tbe  eaat  of  the  Attic  headland.    Mannert  has  OA- 
deavoored  to  prove  that  Cape  Stdcre  or  Amis,  aa  it  ia 
aomeUmea  called,  ia  the  Sammoniom  of  the  aiteieou : 
but  bis  reasons  are  ceruinly  not  concloaive.    Tbe  vety 
fact,  indeed,  of  the  Periplua  allowing  ISO  stadia  from 
the  Dionysiades  Insula  to  tbe  Sammonian  Proracatory 
ia  decisive  against  him ;  aa  that  distsiKe  agrees  per- 
fectly with  Cape  Salonunu,  whereas  Cape  Sidera  ia 
only  fifty  stsdis  st  most  from  those  blsnds.  (Cra 
mer't  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  371. — Mamert,  Geegr., 
vol.  8.  p.  706.) 

SiHos,  an  island  of  tbe  JEgeta,  lying  the  lower 
part  of  the  coast  of  Ionia,  and  nearly  oi^ositeibeTio- 
gilian  Promontory.  The  intervening  strait  was  not 
more  than  seven  stadia  in  tbe  aarrowest  psrt.  {Strata 
037.)  Tbe  first  inhabitants  were  Csiisns  and  ]<ele 
ges,  whose  king  Ancana,  according  to  tbe  poet  Asins, 
cited  by  Pausanias,  married  Samta,  daughter  of  tha 
Maander.  Tbe  first  Ionian  colony  came  into  the  ial- 
and from  Epidaurua,  having  been  expelled  from  tbe 
latter  quarter  by  the  Aigivea.  Tbe  leader  of  this  col- 
ony was  ProclM,  a  daoeendant  vf  Ion.  Under  bia  aoa 
Leogorsa,  the  settlement  waa  invaded  by  tba  Ephe* 
sians,  under  tbe  pretext  that  Leworas  bad  aided  wtth 
the  Cariana  againat  Ephesos.  Tiie  colony  being  ex- 
pelled from  Ssmos,  retired  for  a  time  to  Anma  ia  G»- 
ria,  whence  they  again  invaded  tbe  island,  and  fioally 
exiled  the  EjmeMns  Samoa  is  eariy  distii^amhed 
in  tba  maritime  annals  of  Greece,  from  tbe  naval  as- 
cendancy it  scqairad  in  tbe  tima  off olyeraies.  iVH 
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Oi^cntes.)  Alter  tha  deatb  of  thii  inler,  the  ^▼ern- 
■Mot  wtfl  hvid  for  come  time  bj  Haandriiu,  tua  sec- 
fMaiy ;  but  ha  «u  npelled  by  the  iroopa  of  Darina, 
<iriwplse«)  on  tbe  Uuotie  Sylnon,  tba  brother  of  Po- 
ifcnim,  on  account  of  aonw  aerrko  he  had  tendered 
mm  in  Egypt,  when  aa  jet  be  waa  bat  a  private  per> 
•on.  i^Barod.,  3,  140.)  Siitbo  reporta,  that  the  ;oke 
0^  thia  new  tyrant  pressed  more  hearily  on  the  Sami- 
■na  tbaE  tbtt  of  Puycrates,  and  that,  in  eonaeqaence, 
ibe  island  became  nearly  deserted ,  whence  arose  the 
prorerb,  'En^n  IvAoffuvror  evtrnxup^n-  {Slrai.,  638. 
— Compaze  HeraeUi,,  Pone.,  p.  2 1 1 .)  Friom  Herodo- 
toa,  however,  we  learn,  that  the  Sanuans  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  and  furnished  sixty  ships 
to  the  fleet  assembled  at  Lade  ;  but,  by  the  iatrieues 
of  .faces,  son  of  Syloaon,  who  had  been  deposed  by 
AristBfforaa,  and  eonseqaentty  favonted  the  Peraian 
anna,  the  greater  part  ?f  tbeir  squadron  deserted  the 
confederacy  is  the  battle  that  ensued,  and  thua  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  defeat  of  the  allies.  {Herod., 
6, 6,  teqq.)  On  learning  the  resnh  of  the  battle,  many 
of  the  SaouaDa  determined  to  quit  the  island  rather 
than  eabmit  to  the  Peraian  yoke,  or  that  of  a  tyrant 
imposed  by  them.  They  accordingly  embarked  on 
board  their  ships,  and  sailed  for  Sicily,  where  they 
first  ocennied  Calacte,  and  soon  alier,  with  the  aaaiat- 
uce  of  Anaxilaa,  tyrant  of  Rhegiunit  the  important 
town  and  harbour  of  Zancte.  JEuea  was  replaced  on 
the  throne  of  Samoa,  and,  oat  of  consideration  for  hia 
services,  the  town  and  its  temples  ware  spared.  After 
the  battle  of  Salamia,  the  Samians  secretly  aent  a  dep- 
Qtation  to  the  Greek  fleet  atationad  at  Delos,  to  urge 
them  to  liberate  Ionia,  tbn  being  at  that  time  gov- 
•ined  by  a  tyrant  named  Theomeator,  appointed  by 
the  Peraian  king.  {Herod.,  9,  90.)  In  conaeqoence 
of  thia  invitation,  Leotycbidaa,  the  Spartan  command- 
or,  advanced  with  his  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Ionia,  and 
gKDed  the  important  victory  of  Myeale.  The  Ssmi- 
■tia  having  regained  their  independence,  joined,  to- 
aether  wiu  the  other  Ionian  ttatea,  the  Grecian  con- 
ndenc^,  and  with  them  nasaed  nnder  the  protection, 
or,  rather,  the  domiuion  ot  Athens,  The  latter  power, 
however,  having  attempted  to  change  the  consutution 
of  the  island  to  a  democracy,  had  nearly  been  expelled 
by  the  oligarchical  party,  aided  by  Piasutbnes,  satrap' 
en  Sardia.  Being  overpowcnd,  however,  finally  by 
ike  overwhelming  force  bnni^  againat  them  by  the 
Athenians  nnder  Perielea,  the  Suniana  were  com- 
pelled to  destroy  their  fortifications,  give  np  their  ahipa, 
deliver  hoatages,  and  pay  the  expense  of  the  war  oy 
inatalmenta.  This  occurred  a  few  years  before  the 
breaking  ont  of  the  Pelopoooesian  war.  {7Tiuei/d.,  I, 
116,  Mff.)  Alier  thia  we  hear  little  of  Samoa  till 
the  end  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  when  the  maritime 
vrar  waa  transferred  to  Uie  Ionian  coast  sod  islands. 
At  thia  time  Samos  became  the  great  jnmiK  d^appui  of 
Ike  Athenian  fleet,  which  was  atationed  there  for  the 
defence  of  the  colonics  and  snbject  states  ;  and  there 
ia  little  doubt  Uiat  the  power  of  Athens  was  alone  pre- 
served at  this  time  by  means  of  that  island.  We 
learn  from  Polvbios  (5,  85,  II),  that,  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  oamoa  became  for  a  time  subject  to  the 
kaifla  of  Egypt.   SubeeqnentlT  it  fell  into  tha  lunda 

Antiochus,  and,  on  bis  defeat,  into  those  of  the  Ro- 
maoB,  It  lost  the  last  Bha'*nw  of  republican  freedom 
snder  the  Emperor  Vesoaaian,  A.C.  70. — The  tem- 
^  and  worship  of  Juno  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
nme  and  affluence  of  Samos.  Pansanias  asserts  that 
this  edifice  waa  of  very  great  antiqui^ ;  thia,  he  aaya, 
mnm  uparent  ftom  the  atatue  of  the  goddeas,  which 
ma  of  wood,  and  the  work  of  Siniba,  an  artist  con> 
temporary  with  Dedalua.  {Patuan.,  7,  4. — CaBim., 
lSpgT.tap.  Euteb.,Preep.  Evang.,%6. — Clem.  AUx., 
JVoft*.,  p.  30.)  Id  Strabo's  time,  this  temple  was 
•domed  with  a  profuiion  of  the  finest  works  of  art,  es- 
reeiallr  paintings,  both  in  the  nave  o(  tk«  building  and 


the  several  chapels  adjoining.  The  outside  was  eqntl 
ly  decorated  with  beaatiful  auinea  the  most  cele- 
Mated  Bculptore.  Besideo  this  great  temple,  Heiodfr 
tna  describea  two  other  works  of  the  Samiana  which 
were  moat  worthy  of  admiration :  one  was  a  tonnd 
carried  throngh  a  mountain  for  the  length  of  aeven 
stadia,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying'  water  to  the  city 
from  a  distant  fountain.  Another  was  a  mole,  mads 
to  add  security  to  Ibe  harbour ;  ita  depth  waa  twenty 
fathoms,  and  tu  length  more  than  two  stadia.  {Ali> 
rod.,  3,  60.)— The  circuit  of  this  eeWneted  island, 
which  retains  its  sncient  name,  ia  600  stadia,  according 
to  Strabo.  '  Agathemerua  reckons  630.  Pliny,  how- 
ever,  87  miles,  which  make  upward  of  700  stadia. 
{Plin.,  6,  31.)  It  yielded  almost  every  kind  of  prod- 
uce, with  the  exception  of  wine,  in  such  abundance, 
that  a  proverbial  expreaabn,  used  by  Menander,  waa 
applied  to  it,  ^ptt  nil  hpm'^ov  y£Ka.  (Strah.,  637.) 
— The  city  of  Samoa  waa  situate  exactly  opposite  the 
Trogilian  Promontory  snd  Mount  Mycale.  The  port 
was  secure  and  convenient  for  efaips,  and  the  town,  for 
the  most  part,  stood  in  a  plain,  rising  gradually  from 
the  aea  towards  a  bill  situate  at  some  distance  from 
it.  The  citadel,  built  by  Polycrates,  was  called  Asty- 
palsa.  {Steph.  Byz.,  u.  v.  'AorviraiUiia.  —  Cram«r« 
AtUi  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  402,  aeqq.)  Dr.  Claike  hae 
the  following  remarks  concerning  thia  island :  '*  Aj 
we  aailed  to  the  northward  of  the  island  of  Patmos, 
we  were  surprised  to  see  Samos  so  distihctlpr  in  view. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  relative  aitaation  of  Sa- 
mos and  Patmoa  can  be  accurately  laid  down  in 
B'Anville's,  or  any  more  recent  chart  -,  for,  keeping 
up  to  windward,  we  found  ouraelvea  to  be  ao  cioai 
under  Samos,  that  we  had  a  elear  view  both  of  the 
island  and  of  the  town.  Thia  island,  the  moat  con- 
spicuous  object,  not  only  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  but  of 'all 
uie  ^gean,  is  less  visited,  and,  of  course,  leas  known 
than  any  o^er ;  it  ia  one  of  the  largest  and  most  con- 
siderable of  them  all ;  and  so  near  to  the  mainland, 
that  it  baa  been  affiiined  peraona  upon  the  oppoaite 
coasts  may  hear  each  other  apeak.  Ita  surprising  ele- 
vation and  relative  position  with  regard  to  the  Tower 
islands  of  Fuonti  and  Niearia  make  it  a  landmark  all 
over  the  Archipelago.  According  to  Constantine  PoC- 
^yrogenitufl,  any  ven  lofty  place  was  called  Samos. 
The  name  of  KaroSan;  waa  anciently  given  to  that 
terrible  rock  wluch  forms  the  cape  and  precipice  upoo 
ita  western  aide,  aa  collecting  toe  ctooda  and  genrra 
tii^  thunder."   {Travelt,  vof  6,  p  67,  Land,  erf.) 

Samosata  [Td  iofiSaara,  but  in  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinns,  14,  8,  Samoaata,  -a),  a  city  of  Syria,  the 
c^jtal  of  the  province  of  Comroagene,  and  the  tesi- 
dence  of  a  petty  dynasty.  {Amm.  Marcett ,  18,4.) 
It  waa  not  only  a  strong  ci^  itself,  bnt  had  alao  a 
strong  citadel,  and  in  ita  ne^hbourhood  waa  one  of  the 
ordinary  passages  of  the  Euphrates,  on  the  western 
bank  of  which  river  Samosata  waa  situated.  Samot* 
ata  was  the  birthplace  of  Lucian.  The  modem  naiM 
is  SoriMitath  or  Sempsat.  {Abulfeda,  Tab.  Syr.,  p. 
244.— Jfannerf,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  491.) 

Samothbacb,  an  island  in  the  .£gean,  oflT  the  eoaa' 
of  Thrace.  According  to  Pliny  (4,  IS),  it  lay  opposite 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Helwoa,  and  was  twenty-eigU 
miles  froin  the  coaal  of  Thrace,  and  aixty-two  frain 
Thasoa.  The  same  authoritjr  makes  it  thirty-two  miles 
in  circuit.  Though  insi^ificant  in  itself,  conaider- 
able  celebrity  attaches  to  it  from  the  mysteries  of  Cy- 
bele  and  her  Corybantes,  which  are  asid  by  some  to 
have  originated  Uiere,  and  to  have  been  diaaetnina- 
ted  thoDce  over  Asia  Minor  and  diBetent  parts  of 
Greece.— It  waa  add  that  Dardanus,  the  son  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Eleetra,  who  was  the  imputed  foubder  of  Troy, 
had  long  dwelt  in  Samothrace  before  he  passed  over 
into  Asia ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  he  first  introduced 
into  his  new  kingdom  the  mysteries  practised  ii  the 
island  from  which  he  had  migrated  {Strobo,  83U 
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Md  which,  by  lume  wriUn,  wis  from  thtt  cirenn- 
•tance  ntioM  Dtrdaiiit.  {CaiUm.,  af.  Plin.,  4,  IS.) 
Stmolhnc*  ww  alio  famoaa  for  tfao  worship  of  tba 
Cibiri,  with  whkh  tb»M  myatorin  were  tottnuitely 
eonmctsd.  [Vii.  Cabin.}— Vuipoi  are  the  ounes 
whkh  Uiif  bland  u  aaid  to  ban  borne  at  difleraot  po- 
riodt.  It  was  celled  Daidania,  m  we  have  alrcadjr 
aeen  ;  alto  Electria,  Melite,  I^acoaia  (Sirahe,  473. — 
SekU.  in  AvoU.  Rhod.,  1,  917).  and  waa  atid  to  have 
been  naned  ^motbrtce  (Tfaracian  Samoa)  by  a  col- 
eny  from  the  lODtan  Samoa,  though  Sinbo  conceives 
this  aaaeition  to  hsTS  been  an  iDvenlion  of  the  Sami- 
ana.  Ha  deducea  ihe  name  either  from  ibe  word 
Zdj^i  which  impliea  an  elevated  spot,  or  from  the 
Saii.  a  Tbraeian  people,  who  at  an  early  period  were 
in  poaaeasion  of  the  ialand.  {Strabo,  457.)  Homer, 
in  fiii  freqaent  alloaion  to  it,  sometimea  caHa  it  aim- 
ply  Samoa  {11.,  24,  78.— A.,  24,  7S3);  at  other  time* 
the  Tbraeian  Samoa.  (A,  13,  13.]— The  Samothra- 
ciana  joined  the  Peraian  fleet  in  Ibe  expfdition  of 
Xeniea ;  and  one  af  tbui  veaaele  diatitwnidicd  itself 
in  the  battle  irf  Salamia.  {Herod.,  B,  90.)  Fciafua, 
after  the  battle  of  Pydoa,  took  refuge  in  Samothrace, 
and  waa  there  aeiced  by  the  Romana  when  preparing 
to  eacape  from  Demetrium,  a  small  harbour  near  one 
of  the  promoBtories  of  the  island.  On  this  occasion, 
Livy  aaaeita  that  the  chief  magistrate  of  Samothrace 
was  dignified  with  the  title  of  king  (45, 6).  Sicphanus 
Byiantinna  infbnns  oa  there  was  a  town  of  the  aame 
name  with  the  ialand.  This  island  was  redoced,  in 
the  reign  of  Vespssian,  along  with  the  other  isles  of 
the  .fgean,  to  the  form  of  aprovince.  It  is  now  5am- 
ttk-nit.    [Cramer't  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  386.) 

Saka,  a  bwa  of  Macedonia,  on  the  Sinus  Singiti- 
cna,  Bad  sitnalad  gn  a  neek  of  land  connectiiig  Attios 
with  the  oontinent  On  the  oppoaite  aide  was  Acan- 
thoa,  and  between  the  two  pUcea  was  cut  the  canal 
of  Xerxea.   (Kid.  Aeantbna.) 

SanchoniIthon,  a  Phoenician  author,  who,  if  the 
liragmenta  of  hia  worka  that  have  reached  us  Ik  genu- 
ine, and  if  aach  a  peraon  ever  existed,  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  ancient  writer  of  whom  we  have 
any  knowledge  after  Hoeea.  Hia  faUter's  name  was 
TliabioD,  ana  ha  himself  was  chief  hieropbant  of  the 
nMMiieiana.  According  to  aome,  he  waa  a  native  of 
Bmtae,  but  Atheiueua  (3,  37)  and  Suidas  make  him 
t  Ijlian.  As  to  the  period  when  he  flourfabed,  all  is 
ODcertain.  Some  accounts  carry  him  back  to  the  era 
of  Semiramis,  oth«rs  assign  bim  to  the  period  of  the 
Trojan  war.  St.  Martin,  Iwwever,  endeavoora  to  prove 
that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Gideon,  the  jndg«  of 
Israel,  and  flourished  during  the  fourteenth  eenturr 
before  the  Cbriatian  era.  (Bio/rraphU  Univ.,  vol  4(1, 
p.  30S,  aeqq.)  The  titlea  of  the  three  principal  worka 
of  this  writer  are  as  follows  :  I.  Htpl  'EpfinS  fv- 
oioXoyiat  ("  Of  the  Phtfsicai  SytUm  ^  Havut"}.— 
3.  AIyvhtuuc^  BcoAo/ia  ("  Egyptian  Thtalogy"). — 3. 
♦otvwfd  ("PAonicMn  BtMtory"),  cited  bIbo  under 
other  titles,  one  of  which  is  ^owIkw  Qeaihiyia  ("  The- 
dogif  of^  ike  Phanidaiu"). — All  these  works  were 
written  in  Pbonician,  and  the  preceding  are  their  ti- 
tles in  Greek.  The  history  waa  tranaUled  into  the 
Greek  language  by  Herenniua  Philo,  a  naUve  of  Byb- 
lus,  who  liveo  in  toe  aecond  century  of  ont  era.  It  ia 
Cnm  thia  translation  that  we  obtain  sll  the  fiagmenta 
af  Sanebonialhon  t)M  have  reached  our  timea.  Riilo 
kad  divided  hia  tranalation  into  nine  books,  of  which 
IHirpl^ry  made  use  in  his  diatribe  against  the  Chria- 
liana.  It  is  from  the  fourth  book  of  3iia  laat  work  that 
Eusebius  took,  for  an  end  directly  opposite  to  thia,  the 
fasaagaa  that  have  come  down  to  ns.  {Pra^.  Evaw., 
1,  p.  81.)  And  ^u8  we  have  these  documents  reta- 
ttve  to  Uw  mvtbolfwy  and  hiatory  of  the  Pbmniciana 
from  the  fourth  hand!— St.  Martin  and  others  are  in- 
elinad  to  the  0|Hnion  that  the  three  worka  mentioned 
abave  as  having  been  writtaa  by  SanchoniatbMi,  wen 
JI0O 


only  ao  mVf  parts  of  one  main  prodoctioo.  Accord 
ing  to  Tdrphyry,  the  Phmnician  hiBt(»y  of  Saachoua 
thon  waa  aivided  into  •|ght  bodu,  while  we  learn,  ta 
the  other  hand,  from  £uaebias,  that  the 
Philo  conaiated  of  niii&  Hence  it  baa  been  soppeMd 
that  the  Greek  traoalator  bad  united  two  woika,  aaa 
that  ihas  the  treatise  oh  the  fdiyaical  system  of  Ho^ 
mea,  or  that  on  Egyptian  theolwy,  became  t  kind  of 
introduction  to  the  j^xsnician  Hiatory,  and  inenased 
the  number  of  books  in  the  latter  by  one.  AdiI  it  bsi 
been  farther  aupposed  that  the  tvro  titlea  ct  *•  Egndu 
Theology"  and  "  Plqrsieal  System  of  Hermes"  befoif- 
ed  both  to  one  and  the  same  work  (Compare  A- 
chart,  Oeogr.  S*cr.,  S.  17.) — The  long  interval  of 
time  between  Sanebonialhon  and  his  translitor  res 
ders  it  extremely  probable  that  toe  latter  most  otux. 
have  erred  in  reraering  into  Greek  the  ideu  of  hii 
Phoenician  original ;  and  we  may  suppose,  too,  diat 
occasionslly  Pliilo  may  have  been  tempted  to  sufMitDte 
some  of  hia  own.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  ibe 
fragments  of  Sancboniathon  contain  ao  many  thion  ev- 
identiv  of  Oriental  origin,  that  it  ia  eitrsowly  dmoll 
to  believe  thoy  were  forged  by  Philo.  A  iiBamet 
of  opinion)  however,  ever  haa  exiated,  and  wiil  con- 
tinue to  exist  on  this  bead.  Grotius  and  oiber  writen 
highly  extol  the  fragmeou  in  queation,  oo  account  of 
the  agreement  which  tbev  discover  between  ibem  ind 
the  hooka  of  the  Old  Taatuneot.  Cmriwdand  and 
Heinets,  on  other  baitd,  imljr  aee  in  lham  an  at 
tempt  to  prop  up  thb  retigiona  ^slem  ef  the  IVnu 
cians  and  Egyptiaoa,  and  discover  in  Ibrni  ns  o(ha 
principle  but  those  of  the  Porch  concealed  ondei  Pbo- 
oician  names.  (Cumberland,  SaneMoto'iium'i  Pkam 
cian  HtMt.,  Land.,  1730, 8  vo. — Manert'Hitt.  DeOrim 
de  Vera  Deo,yoL  I,  p.  m.~SeiSU,  Hiet.  Lit.  Gm^ 
vol.4,  p.  US.)— In  1836a  work  ^tpeaied in  Gemnn} 
with  the  following  title :  **  Sanekomatkens  VrgetdiA 
te  der  PkSnixier  in  einem  Autxttge  au  dir  wda 
avfgefundenex  Bandtckri/l  von  PkiloM  vollHamiigo 
UebeTsttsung.  t/ebat  Banerhaifen  vom  Fr.  Wegen 
feld.  Mil  eintm  VorworU  pom  Dr.  0.  F.  Gral^eni 
Hanover,  1836"  (Ssnchoniatboo'a  eariy  History  of  tht 
Fbcenictans.  conoeoaed  from  the  laMy-foond  man 
uacript  of  Hiilo's  complete  translation  of  that  wort 
With  annoUtions  by  Fr.  Wagenf^  and  a  preface  bj 
Dr.  G.  F.  Grotefend).  This  was  folk>wed,  m  \BaT,by 
another  work,  purporting  to  be  the  Greek  vertton  ol 
Philo  iUelf,  with  a  Latin  tnnalatioo  hj  WaeenfcU : 
"  Sanekoniathonis  Hieleriarnm  Pheenida  him  no- 
Mm,  Grace  verm  a  Philone  BvUio,  edidit,  Letinapu 
wrnsM  donoeit  P.-  Wagenfad,  Brema,  1837."— 
The  vtbolo  ia  a  mere  forgery,  very  clomsily  exacntid; 
and  the  inKKntore  haa  been  rtn  ably  eipoaad  in  At 
37tb  and  89th  narabera  of  the  rtneign  Quartet^  R» 
view. 

SANCoa,  a  deity  of  the  Sabines,  sccording  to  some, 
identical  with  Hercules.  The  name  ia  saM  to  have 
sienified  "  heaven**  in  the  Sabina  tongue.  (Zfd^,  dt 
Mena.,p.  107  ei.  SeJiow^  p.  SSO  e4.  Aefker.)  SaO' 
cue  at  rost  view  would  soem  to  have  some  comtexioa 
in  form  with  tbe  Ssndacus  of  Ctlicia  and  ibe  Sandoe 
of  Lydia.  Another  name  for  thia  deity  was  S«roo, 
which  recalls  the  Sem  or  Som  of  Egypt.  (Ctuar*! 
SynUotii,  par  Ouigniaut,  vol.  8,  p.  493.) 

8*KnALi6Tia,  a  name  given  to  Sudiiut  rroM  its  » 
semblance  to  a  aandaL   (VH-  Tehnosa.) 

Sandbocottos,  an  Indian  of  mean  ortgio,  who, hav- 
ing on  one  occasion  been  guilty  of  ineolent  coadact 
towards  Alexander,  was  ordered  by  that  monairh  to  be 
seized  and  put  to  death.  He  escaped,  however,  by  i 
rapid  flight,  and  at  length  dropped  down  cbmfjctdy 
exnausted.  As  he  slept  on  the  ground,  a  Uon  ef  im- 
mense size  came  np  to  him,  licked  the  perapiratioD  bam 
hia  face,  and,  having  awakened  him,  fawited  i^m  and 
tiien  left  him.  He  singnlar  tameneas  of  the  auanri 
appeared  pntematnnl  to  Saodrocottua,  nod  waa  con 
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itracd  hy  bim  into  lo  omen  of  future  ancceea.  Hbt- 
mg  collected,  therelore,  a  band  of  robbera,  and  having 
touaed  the  pejplc  of  India  to  a  change  of  affaira,  he 
finally  attained  to  aovereign  power,  and  nude  faimaaU 
nigLer  of  a  pan  of  the  eounti;  wbieh  bad  been  preri- 
o-itAy  in  the  band*  of  SeleaciM.  It  ia  eaid,  that, 
while  waging  war,  and  before  coming  to  the  throne,  a 
wiU  elephant  of  vcrjr  large  eize  approached  him  on 
one  oeca>ion,  and  with  the  greateat  docility  suffered 
him  to  mount  on  its  back,  and  used  after  tbia  to  bear 
him  into  the  fight.  {Jutliny  IS,  4.)  Hie  Saodiocot- 
toB  of  the  Greeks  ia  ihooght  to  be  the  aame  with 
the  ChandragoupU  of  the  Hinda  writers.  And  Chan* 
diagoupta  {(.  e.,  "saved  the  moon")  is  regarded 
many  as  a  mere  epithet  or  surname  of  the  Hindu 
monarch  ViscbaraJa.  (Pe  Maries,  Hut.  de  VInde, 
T<d.  3,  p.  335.— /t^.  ib.,  vol.  I,  p.  420.) 

SANaARlua,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  near  a 
place  called  Saiuia  {Zayy'ta),  in  Mount  Adoreus,  a 
biatKh  of  Mount  Dindymoa,  in  Galatia,  and  falhng  into 
the  Eaxine  on  the  coast  of  Bitbynis.  Its  source  was 
I&O  stadia  from  Peesiuns.  According  to  Strabo  (543), 
it  formed  the  true  eaatem  boundary  of  Btlhynia,  and 
his  account  coincides  in  this  with  that  of  the  earlier 
writers.  {Siyiax,  p.  34.— Apo//.  iiW.,  2,  724.)  The 
Bitbyniaa  kings,  however,  gradndly  extended  their 
dominions  farmer  to  the  east,  and  the  BMoans  gave 
the  country  a  atill  farther  •nlarmment  on  this  side. 
Thia  river  ia  called  Sangaria  by  l^onatantine  Porphy- 
rogenitus  (I,  fi),  and  Sagsris  by  Ovid  [tf.  e  Pmtf.,  4, 
10).  The  modem  name  is  the  Sakoxia.  (JfoniurlV 
Gtogr.^  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  '607.) 

SAifNYxioN,an  Athenian  comic  poet,  contemporary 
with  Aiiatopbanes.  Little  is  known  of  him.  One  of 
hia  playa,  entitled  Aov^  ijkami),  in  which  be  bur- 
lae^ued  a  vene  of  the  Orestes  of  Euripides  (ScAo/.  td 
Anatoph.t  Ran.,  p.  142.  — «(  Ewip.,  Ontt., 
S79),  appears  to  have  been  acted  about  407  B.C. 
(CJtaton,  Pott.  H«lUn.,  p.  81.)  Another  comedy  of 
bis,  entitled  Ti^Mf  {"Laughter"),  is  also  mentioned. 
(Citnton,  Fati.  HeUen.,  p.  91— Btn^'t  Phahru, 
tqL  1.  p.  361.  ed.  Dvse.} 

SaMTdMBs,  a  people  of  Gallia  Aqnitanica,  north  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Gainmna,  on  the  coast  Their  cap- 
iul  was  Mediolaoum  Santonum,  now  SamUs.  (Plin., 
4,  19.— Cat.,  B.  G.,  1,  10.— /d.  ibid.,  3,  1 1  ) 

SiPia,  a  river  of  Ciaalpine  Gaul,  riaing  in  Umbria, 
and  foiling  into  the  Hadriatic  below  Kavonna.  It  is 
DOW  the  Sano  or  Alp*.  It  was  also  called  Isapis. 
(Ptia.,  a,  li.-~SU.  Itai.,  8,  449.— Lucan .  3,  405.) 

Sapob,  I.  a  king  of  Persia,  wbo  succeeded  his  fa< 
tber,  Artaxerxea,  aw>ut  the  238tb  year  of  the  Christian 
eta.  Naturally  fierce  and  ambitious.  Sapor  wished  to 
increaM  bis  paternal  dominions  by  conquest ;  and,  as 
Uie  indolence  of  the  emperors  of  Rome  seemed  Tavour- 
able  to  his  views,  he  laid  waste  the  provinces  of  .Meso- 
potamia, Syria,  and  Cilicia;  and  oc  might  havo  be. 
come  master  of  all  Aaia  if  Odenatua  had  not  stopped 
hie  progTMe.  If  Qoidiao  attempted  to  i^l  him,  hia 
eflorta  were  weak,  and  ]%ilip,  who  succeeded  him  on 
the  imperial  tlvone,  bought  the  peace  of  Sapor  with 
money.  Valerian,  who  was  afterward  inveated  with 
ibe  purple,  marched  against  the  Persisn  monarch,  but 
was  defeated  and  taken  priapoer.  Odenatua  no  soon- 
er heard  that  the  BomBD  •mpcmr  waa  »  captive  in 
the  bands  of  Sapor,  tbaa  be  attempted  to  leMiee  him 
bjr  force  of  arma,  Hw  foMee  of  Persia  were  cat  to 
piecea,  the  wives  and  traasorea  of  the  monarch  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  Odenatua  pene- 
trated, with  little  opposition,  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
kingdom.  Sapor,  aoon  after  this  defeat,  waa  aasaasi- 
DUed  by  bis  eabjeeta,  A.D.  273,  after  a  reign  of  3S 
vcaia.  He  vraa  eneeeaded  by  hia  aoo,  called  normia- 
oas.— II  The  second  of  that  name,  auceeeded  hia  fa- 
ther Hnmisdae  on  the  ibroae  of  PeiHa.  He  was  as 
great  aa  hi*  anerstor  n  the  same  name,  and  by  ODder- 


taking  a  war  against  the  Romana,  he  attempted  to  ea 
large  his  dominions,  and  to  add  the  proV':icea  on  the 
west  of  the  Euphrates  to  bis  empire.  Julian  marched 
against  him,  bat  felt  by  a  mortal  wound.  Jovian,  who 
succeeded  Julian,  made  peace  with  Sapor ;  hat  the 
monarch,  alwaya  reatless  and  indebtigaUe,  lenewoi 
hostiUties,  invaded  Armenia,  and  defeated  the  Emper- 
or Valens.  Sapor  died  A.D.  380,  after  a  reign  of  79 
years,  in  which  he  had  often  been  the  sport  of  fortune. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Artaxerzes,  and  Artaxerxea  by 
Sapw  III.,  a  ptioee  who  died  after  a  reign  of  five 
years,  A.D.  389,  in  tbe  age  of  Theodosiaa  the  Great. 

SArruo,  I.  a  celebrated  poetess,  a  native  of  Myti- 
lene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  neariy  contempoia* 
oeoua  with  her  countiymsn  Alcaus,  although  she  mnat 
have  been  younger,  since  ^e  was  BtiH  alive  in  668 
B.C.  About  696  B.C.  she  sailed  from  Mytilene  m 
order  to  take  refuge  in  Sicily.  {Mam.  Par.,  tp.  36.) 
The  cause  of  her  flight  appears  to  have  been  a  politi- 
cal one,  and  she  must  at  that  time  have  been  in  th* 
bloom  of  her  life.  At  a  maeh  later  period  she  prodoeed 
the  ode  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (8, 195),  in  which  she 
reproaches  her  brother  Charazus  for  having  purchased 
Rhodopis,  and  for  having  been  induced  by  his  love 
to  emancipate  her.  {MHUUr,  Hut.  Gree.  Liter.,  p. 
172)  Of  all  the  females  Utat  ever  cultivated  the 
poetic  art,  Sappho  was  certainly  the  most  eminent, 
and  ancient  Greece  fully  testified  iu  high  eenae  of 
her  powers  by  bestowing  on  her  the  appelMtion  of  tbe 
"Tenth  Muse."  How  great,  indeed,  wss  Ssppbo's 
fame  among  the  Greeks,  and  how  rapidly  it  spread 
throughout  Greece  Itself,  may  he  seen  in  the  history 
of  Solon,  wbo  wss  contemporary  with  the  Lesbian  po- 
etess. Hearing  bia  nepbew  recite  one  of  her  poems, 
be  is  said  to  luvo  exebumed  that  be  wonld  not  willing 
ly  die  till  be  bad  learned  it  by  heart  (Aotow, 
8<Tm.,  29,  28.)  Indeed,  the  whole  v«ce  of  antiquity 
has  declared  that  the  poetry  of  Ssp):^  was  unrivalled 
in  grace  and  sweetness.  This  decision  hss  been  con- 
firmed by  posterity,  though  we  have  only  a  few  ver- 
see  remaining  of  Mr  poetic  effusions ;  for  these  are  ol 
a  high  clMnctaii  end  sumped  with  the  tme  impMM 
of  genius. — The  history  of  Sappho  is  involved  in  great 
uncertainty.  It  is  known  that,  tfl  we  bsve  already 
stated,  she  was  born  at  Mytilene,  in  Ute  island  of  Le*> 
bos ;  but  if  we  subject  to  a  rigorous  criticism  the  opin- 
ion so  generally  received  in  relation  to  her  amorous 
propensities,  and  the  misfortunes  ^teodant  upon  theee, 
we  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  tbe  aloiy  of  b« 
pasaion  for  I^son  and  its  tragical  conaequencea  is  i 
,  mere  fiction.  It  is  certsin  that  Ssppho,  in  her  odea, 
m,ade  frequent  mention  of  a  youth,  to  whom  she  gave 
her  whole  heart,  while  he  requited  her  passion  with 
,  cold  indifference.  But  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of 
her  having  named  the  object  of  her  passion,  or  sought 
to  win  his  favour  by  her  beautiful  vataes.  The  pro* 
tended  name  of  this  youth,  Phson,  although  frequent- 
ly mentioned  in  the  Attic  comedies,  appears  not  to 
have  oecuned  in  the  poetry  of  Sappbo.  If  Phaon  had 
been  named  in  her  verses,  the  opinion  could  not  have 
arisen  that  it  was  the  couriesan  Sappho,  and  not  the 
poetess,  who  was  in  love  with  Phaon.  (Alhenautf 
13,  p.  696,  €.)  Moreover,  the  marvellous  stories  of 
the  beanty  of  Phaon  havo  manifestly  been  borroweO 
from  the  myth  of  Adonis.  (JKMer,  Hitl.  Gr.  LU^ 
p.  174.)  According  to  tbe  ordinary  account,  Sappb(S 
despised  by  Phaon,  took  the  leap  from  the  Lencadian 
rock,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  cure  for  the  pangs  of  on 
requited  love.  But  even  this  is  rather  a  poetics!  im* 
age  than  a  real  event  in  thA  life  of  Sappho.  The  Len- 
cadian leap  was  a  religions  rite,  belonging  to  the  es* 
pialoiy  feativals  of  Ajiollo,  which  were  calebfated  u 
thia  as  in  o*.ber  paru  of  Greece.  At  apporalad  tinaa, 
criminals,  selected  as  axpittory  victims,  wore  throwr 
from  the  high  overhanging  rock  into  the  sea :  thin 
were.  how*ver,  someUuies  caught  at  the  botlom,  aikl 
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I  a»f  ad,  w«rc  Mnt  wmj  from  Ltneidia.  (Conemk- 
tag  the  eonneiion  of  thia  cos  torn  wiib  Uw  wonhip  of 
ApoUo,  MO  MaUer'M  Dorums.  b.  1.,  cb.  II,  4  10.) 
This  custom  wta  ipplied  in  varioas  way*  by  tba  potU 
•f  tb«  tima  to  tbfl  deKription  of  lo*en.  Stoaicbonu, 
in  bit  poetical  dotoI  namiad  Calyco,  apoke  of  the  Iotb 
•f  •  virttMua  nuidao  for  a  joulb  woo  dcapiacd  bar 
Buaion;  ind,  in  dMHir,  ah*  tbnw  hmotf  (ram  Uw 
LMcadian  rack.  Tm  otfoct  of  tbo  Imp  fn  tbo  Uorj 
mf  Sa^iho  (mmdji  tbe  toriog  bat  of  mt  intidmbl* 
poMioa)  noat,  thonfino,  bavs  be«a  uAnowa  to  Sto- 
akhoraa.  SooM  yeoia  latei,  AnMnon  Ba3ra  in  an  od«, 
"Again  caating  mjaelf  from  tbo  Lmicodian  rock,  I 
ploDgvi  into  tbe  gnj  sea.  draidi  with  Uve"  Ht- 
fhati.,  p.  ISO).  Ttu  poet  can  aeare^,  bj  thaoo 
wocda,  be  aappooed  to  aay  that  bo  earn  bimsolf  of  a 
▼ebamont  pawion,  bat  latber  OMtna  to  deacribe  tbe 
delicioua  intoxicatioa  of  violent  love.  Tbe  atorf  of 
Sappbo'a  leap  probablj  originated  in  aoote  poetical  im- 

y»  and  relatiooa  of  tbia  kind ;  a  aimilat  atoty  ia  told 
Veoue  in  renid  to  ber  lament  for  Adonia.  {PtiiL, 
Hnkatl.,  ^.  PAof.,  C9i.,  191.— ed.  Bekk.,  vol.  1,  p. 
163.)  Nevertbeleaa,  it  ia  not  unlikely  that  the  leap 
firom  the  Leucadtan  rock  nay  really  baTo  been  made, 
in  ancient  timea,  by  deoperata  and  frantic  peraona. 
Another  |»oof  of  tbe  fictitiona  character  of  the  aUry  ia, 
that  it  leavea  the  principal  point  in  uncertainty,  name- 
ly, whether  Sappho  anrviTed  tbe  leap  or  periabed  in  it, 
(MuiUr,  Hit.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  176.)— It  appeara  that 
Sappho  became  united  in  maniage  to  an  indiridnal 
naowd  Cercoha,  and  tbe  fruit  of  tbia  onioQ  waa  a 
davghtar,  named  Cleia  {KXttci*  who  ia  meotkmed  by 
tba  poeteaa  in  one  of  ber  fragmaota  Havii^  loat  bi^ 
huabeDd,  Saiqdto  turned  her  attention  lo  lilmary  pur- 
soita,  and  io^ired  many  of  the  Leabian  femalea  with 
•  taste  for  aimilar  occupations.  She  compoeed  tifric 
jriecM,  of  which  ahe  leit  nine  booka,  tUgu»,  kgmiUt 
dec.  The  admiration  which  theao  producliona  excited 
waa  aniTimal ;  bat  eontamporanea  eaitiad  it  to  the 
hj^at  pitch  of  anthgaiaam,  and  saw  in  her  a  avperior 
baiBg:  the  Leabiana  placed  her  image  on  their  coins, 
as  that  of  a  dimity. — Sappbo  had  aasembled  around 
ber  a  number  of  youug  lemalea,  natives  of  I^boa, 
whom  aba  ioatrocted  in  moaic  and  poetry.  Tbay  re- 
tatad  ber  aa  theit  boBafaetreaa,  and  W  atucbmwt  to 
llm  waa  of  tba  moat  afiectioiiato  daacription.  This 
intiinacy  waa  ntade  a  pretext  by  the  licentious  spirit  of 
later  sgea  for  the  most  diahonounble  calumnies.  An 
eipreasion  in  Horace  ("  MMieu/a  Sappho,^  Ep.,  1,  19, 
S8}  bss  been  tboodit  to  countonance  this  charge,  but 
ita  neaoing  has  oaao  grossly  misunderstood;  and, 
friiat  ia  atilTaum  to  the  purpose,  it  would  qqwar  that 
iba  illuatrioua  poatasa  baa  been  ignoraotly  confooiMled 
with  a  disaoluto  feoule  of  the  same  name,  a  native  of 
Leaboe,  though  not  of  Mylilene.  (Fid.  Sappho  II.) 
Indeed,  aa  the  Abbb  Barthelemy  haa  remarked,  tbe  ac- 
counts that  have  reached  us  re^mting  tbe  licentioua 
ebanctor  of  Sa[^bo,  have  come  only  from  writera  long 
subsequent  to  the  age  in  which  ahe  lived.  Sappbo, 
the  favoured  of  the  Mneea,  waa,  as  we  have  juat  eo- 
dMTomad  to  abow,  uarer  eaamoored  of  I^mod,  not 
did  die  ever  make  dte  leap  of  Laacadia.  Indeed,  tbe 
severity  with  which  Saupbo  censured  her  brother  Cha- 
iBXna  for  bis  love  for  Ine  courtossn  Rbodopis,  enables 
Ds  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  principles  by  which 
aba  guided  her  own  conduct  For  altnoogh,  at  tbe 
time  when  ^  wrote  thia  ode  to  him,  tbe  fire  of  youth- 
Ad  paaaioo  bad  been  qnenchad  within  hat  biawt,  vat 
«ftta  never  coald  have  rapfoaehed  bet  brother  with  oia 
love  for  a  courteaan,  if  rite'bad  beraeU  been  a  eovtte- 
aan  in  her  youth ;  and  Charazns  might  have  retaliated 
opon  bar  with  additional  strength.  Besides,  we  may 
plainW  discern  the  feeling  of  un impeached  honour  due 
to  a  Iraebom  and  well-educated  maiden,  in  the  veraaa 
which  refat  to  the  ralaiioo  of  Alema  and  Sappbo. 
ikwiB  taatlAea  that  the  attnctions  ud  lovalineaa  of 
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Sippbo  did  not  derogato  Asna  bar  amtal  wotth,  ww 
he  eaUa  her  **  violatopwtd,  pm,  BW«ettj-aiailinB 
Sappho."  (Aioni«,yr^m.,aS,cd.J»Mt^.)— Sapphtft 
misfoitanas  arooo  not,  tbetefbre,  from  diaapfonaed 
love ;  tbmr  had,  on  tba  contrary,  a  political  ongin,  and 
tomiinatod  in  eiule.    It  ia  probable  that,  being  dram, 
into  a  cooapiraey  againat  Pittacos,  tyrant  of  Hytilene 
by  tbe  peranasiona  tri"  Alcwns,  ahe  wms  banished  tnm 
Leaboa  along  with  that  poet  and  bis  paittaaue.  (Mpm, 
Olcea.,  ep.  87.)   She  retired,  as  we  have  abeady  t» 
mariiad,  to  Sicily. — We  know  nothing  tutber  of  iho 
life  of  Sapi^.   Her  productions,  which  gained  ftt; 
her  so  •salted  a  reputation,  are  alnoat  equally  nn- 
knovra.   All  that  has  reached  oe  cooaaato  ti,  1,  A 
baantifol  Ode  to  Vanoa,  in  the  Sappbie  meaaora,  pra> 
aarved  by  Diaiyaiaa  of  Haiieainaaeaai.— S.  A  seoaad 
ode,  in  toe  aame  meaaure,  still  more  baonUfol,  d» 
aciiptive  of  the  lumultoooa  emotion*  of  lore,  and  pas- 
served  in  part  by  Lonffinua. — 3.  Vanona  fragmenla, 
all  uofortonately  very  wort,  found  in  AristoiM:,  Pla- 
tarch,  AtbeMTOs,  Slobnus,  HefdiBMiou,  Hacrobioa^ 
Easlathiua,  and  otben. — 4.  Three  epigrsma.— Sap- 
pbo also  composed  hymns  to  tlko  gods,  in  which  she 
invoked  them  to  come  from  their  favourite  abndss  ia 
different  countries  ;  but  thaie  is  little  infonnatioo  ex- 
tant raspectug  their  contents. — The  peensof  Ssppbo 
are  little  aoaeeptible  of  division  into  distinct  claaaes. 
Hence  the  ancient  critics  divided  thetu  into  books, 
merely  according  to  tbe  metre,  the  Snrt  coataiaiag  the 
odes  m  tbe  .Sapphic  measure,  for  tbo  poetess  eambad 
tba  mdody  of  iiie  language  by  a  lyric  maaania  of  tba 
most  haroMnioua  character,  cdled  aftat  bar  own  nann; 
a  meaaure  which  Catnllua  and  Horace  aftemid  iMi^ 
dnced  with  ao  much  success  into  tbo  Latin  tOHoew— 
The  beat  text  of  Sappho  is  that  given  by  BlomMU,  ii 
the  ifweiim  Criticttm  (voL  1,  p.  3,  aeqf.).    Tbe  beet 
and  fullest  edition,  however,  ia  that  of  None,  BcrwL, 
18S7,  4to.   {SeiaU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  90S.— 
JtfuUrr,  Hitt.  LiL  Gr.,  p.  17S.— Bcnica,  FaL  Aimir^ 
p.  iO. — BayU,  Dia.,:  •.  SoppAo.)— II.  A  nativeef 
JEreeoa,  in  the  ialand  of  Leaboa,  for  a  \oDg  tine  ooo' 
founded  with  Sappho  of  Mytilcne.    lie  diatinctioa 
between  tbe  two  has  only  been  recently  drawn,  and 
the  memory  t>\  tbe  cdebrated  paalcsa  baa  at  hat  baoa 
freed  from  the  didwooutable  impHtaliaiia  which  had 
been  so  long  stucbed  to  iL  An  anciantmodaltbrni^ 
from  Greece  in  1833,  preaenta,  abmg  with  die  Banaa 
£An«Q  {Sanko),  a  female  bead,  with  the  \atten 
EPECI  (£r«fi),  tbe  alluaion  being  to  tbe  Leabian  city 
of  Eresua,  where  the  medal  was  atrock.  (Consn^iAt 
Hauierocke,  Notice  nr  la  amrtiaaiu  S^plio  tBruat, 
Paris,  1833.)   This  eettlea  the  qaaatwo  m  to  dm 
having  been  two  Sapphoe,  both  imtivaa  of  tba  aaaaa 
island   The  period  wbrn  llua  aaoond  S«|^iho  floor- 
isbed  is  far  from  bemg  easy  to  datannine.   That  she 
waa  a  female  of  aome  celebdty  appoan  evident  from 
the  iohabitanta  of  Eresua  baring  stamped  her  image 
on  their  coina ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  have  only  a  iew 
words,  scattered  bare  and  there  in  ancient  authors,  kI> 
ative  to  tbia  nameaake  of  the  MytdeoKaa  Stffko. 
Tba  firat  of  tbaaa  antboca  ia  Uw  hiaioriaa  Nympiia, 
cited  by  AthMwna  (IS.  p.  596,  cX  wbo  apeaka  of 
Sappbo,  a  coortesan  of  Eresna,  aa  baviiig  been  eaaca 
on»d  of  Phaon  {Kal  9  if  'Epiaov  df  rtc  hvlpa  Sor 

^iTCH  Nvftfic  tv  n&D^irXv  'Affioc). — Tbe  second  «n- 
tbority  ia  jEUao  (Kcr.  Hitt.,  IS,  19),  who  remarka, 
■*  I  learn,  too,  that  tbaro  me  alao  aooUMr  Sappho  in 
tbe  tdud  of  Leaboa,  a  eoortaaan,  mt  a  poeteaa"  (!!» 
Sivofuu  Si,  in  anl  tripa  Iv  r$  Anrf^t  hyhtero  Sosr^, 
ab  mi^Tpia). — A  third  antbority  ia  Suidaa, 
wbo  distinguisboa  between  Sappho  tbe  poeteaa.  and 
Sappho  who  waa  enamoured  of  Fnaon.  and  wbo  leaped 
frooi  LaocaM ;  only  by  aema  negUganee  or  ocbar  he 
makaa  tba  poataaa  a  native  ofSmom,aiid  tbeotbad 
MjtOaiie.   The  &et  of  tba  eualaiiLa  of  two  S^f  >W 
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itmg  dn»  p.oTed  hj  the  tesUnoajr  of  tfan*  iDUKm, 
it  zamains  to  euntina  which  of  the  two  wm  the  one 
thit  loved  Phaoo,  and  leaped  in  despair  from  the 
pHMDOiitoiT  of-  Leocate.  Heiodotas,  the  oMeet  an- 
tbnr  (hat  mdua  moDUoii  of  Sap|^  odIj  knew  the 
Mtm  of  MjrtilMM.  He  ie  nlent  reapeeting  her  hne 
Phaon,  and,  considering  the  discnrsiTO  natun  (tf 
)m  hislorjr,  he  no  doubt  would  have  mmtioiied  it 
had  the  circBnutaoce  been  true.  HenaeBianax,  a 
pioee  of  whose  on  the  loTes  of  poets  is  qaoied  hj 
Atheome  (19,  p.  698,  wf?.)>  "P<»|»  of  Sappho's 
■Maghmsnt  ibz  Anacreon,  bnt  ia  ailent  leepeoting 
Phaon,  when,  in  fact,  hat  faul  paaaion  for  the  latter, 
and  particolariy  ita  sad  cataabtopbe,  saited  so  well 
the  spirit  of  ua  pieoe,  that  he  couU  not  have  avoid- 
ed meDtiooii^  them  bad  they  been  true.  In  an  epi- 
gram bj  Antipater  of  Sidon  (Ep.,  70.— %/aco&«'«  An- 
llultvia  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  S6),  relative  10  the  death  of 
Sappho,  that  poet  is  not  only  silent  leapecting  her 
tragical  eod  at  Leucate,  but,  according  te  him,  she 
fell  in  the  eootaa  of  naton,  and  her  tomb  wa*  in  ber 
native  idand.  In  tbe  Bibliotheca  of  Pbotioe,  to  which 
vre  have  already  referred  (vol.  1,  p.  168,  ed.  Be^cer), 
an  extract  is  given  from  a  work  of  Ptolemy,  son  of 
HephMtion,  iu  which  is  detailed  a  kind  of  tustoiy  of 
the  leaps  from  Leacate.  It  is  nmoitable  that  no 
mention  ia  nnde  in  this  aceonnt  of  tbe  fate  of  Sappho, 
•Ithoagh  many  usmdcm  are  cited  of  thoes  who  had 
made  toe  haindoas  wqierinenL  AH  theee  nesaUve 
authoritiea  wooM  aeem  to  moia  than  coanteibalanee 
tbe  testixnoDy  of  Ovid,  who,  in  one  of  his  Hero'ides, 
confounds  the  female  who  vraa  enamoured  of  Phaon 
with  the  lyric  poetess^ — According  \o  Strabo  (45S), 
Menander  made  Sappho  to  have  heen  the  first  that 
ever  look  tbe  lean.  {Mtmadrit  StUg.,  td.  Meinekt, 
p.  106.)  Now  Henuider  lived  in  the  foorUi  centary 
Mm  our  era,  and  the  existence  of  the  Sappho,  there- 
fore, who  threw  heiseir  from  tbe  rock  of  Leueete,  may 
be  treced  up  as  far  at  least  aa  three  centuries  prior  to 
Christian  era.  It  does  not,  however,  go  back  as 
aa  the  iiftb  century,  eince  Herodotua,  who  flourish- 
•d  at  that  period,  makes  no  mention  of  the  tragic  end 
of  tbe  Myttleoian  poetess :  the  natoial  inference, 
therefore,  is,  that  Sappho  of  Mytilene  did  not  leap 
from  tbe  promontory  of  Leucate,  and  that  Sappbo 
of  Eresos,  who  did,  was  not  bom  when  Herodotns 
wrote  his  history. — Viaconti  has  the  merit  of  having 
been  the  firat  modem  writer  who  soapected  that  tbe 
episode  of  Phaon  and  the  catastrophe  at  Leucate  be- 
longed rather  to  the  aecond  than  the  firat  Sappho. 
{lanugr.  Oreemt  vd.  1,  pi  81,  teqq.'i  Hta  auapiciona 
wonld  have  been  cban^pd  Into  certainty  if  he  eoaU 
have  foreseen  the  discoveiy  of  the  ancient  medal, 
broroht  to  light  after  hie  deceaae,  and  which  so  fully 
eataUiriies  the  existence  of  a  aecond  Sappho,  a  native 
of  Eresos.  (fiu^.  C^.,  vol.  40,  p.  398.— Com- 
paie  the  remarka  of  Ws/eW,  Sofpho  vm  etium  herr- 
tOaiitn  wyrOtU  hefnyt,  Ottt.,  1810,  Svo.) 

SaBAcim,  or,  more  contetly,  Abkaobhi,  a  namU  first 
belongiiw  to  a  people  in  Arabia  Felix,  and  derived 
moat  probably  from  that  of  the  town  Am.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  name  Samceni  to  dl  tbe  Arabians, 
and  thence  to  all  Hobammcdana,  is  of  comparatively 
leccnt  origin.  AmmianiU  Marcellinoa  employs  the 
term  in  qnestioo  ae  having  been  used  by  others  before 
hia.  (AmmMWt  MmruU.,  14,4;  S3.  1ft;  S8,  6; 
•4,3) 

SaMMKAPALOs,  the  Isst  king  of  Assyria,  tn&aoDa 
Imr  Us  luxury  and  \<daptooDanesa.  Tbe  greatest  part 
of  hie  time  was  spent  in  tbe  company  of  his  wives 
and  favourites,  sod  the  monarch  geeerally  appeared  in 
tbe  midst  of  them  diagnised  in  me  habit  of  a  female, 
and  spinning  wool  for  bit  amneeroent.  Tbie  effemi- 
aacj  irritatM  hie  offleeia ;  Beteeis  and  Areaeea  eon- 
snkrad  against  him,  and  edleoted  a  nnmemoa  ibree  to 
laAimw  Un.   Saidanapaloa  quitted  for  •  whSe  hta 


Tolnptnon*  rrtieat,  and  amteaied  at  the  bead  ^  bm 
armies.  Tbe  rebels  were  defeated  in  three  successive 
battles ;  bnt  at  last  Sardonaptlua  waa  beaten  and  be- 
sieged in  tbe  city  of  Ninus  for  two  yeara.  When  all 
appeared  lost,  M  burned  hisiaelf  in  his  palace,  whh 
hie  eunuchs,  concubines,  and  all  hie  treasures,  and 
the  empire  of  Assyria  waa  divided  among  the  con* 
apirators.  This  event  happened  B.C.  830,  according 
to  Eusebiua ;  though  Justin  and  othera,  with  leaa 
probability,  place  it  80  ycsn  eariiw.  (Herod.,  S.  160 
~Cie.,  Tate.,  6,  36.) 

Saam,  the  inhabitairta  of  Sardinia.  (Fiiil.  Sai^ 
dinia.) 

SAaDSB.    Vid.  Sardis. 

SardIoa  or  SBRDtOA.and  also  Ulpia  Sardici,  acity 
belonging  originally  to  Thrace,  but  subseqoenUy  in- 
cluded within  tbe  limits  of  Dacia  Ripenais,  and  made 
tlie  capital  of  this  province.  It  was  sitnated  m  a  fer- 
tile plain,  through  which  flowed  the  river  CEacos 
The  Emperor  Muimian  was  bom  in  ita  vicinity,  and 
it  ia  known  in  the  aninla  of  the  Church  from  a  coun- 
cil having  been  held  within  ita  walla.  Attila  deatnned 
tbe  city,  but  it  was  rebuilt,  and  the  name  changed  by 
the  Balgarians  to  T^naduxa,  under  which  app^latioa 
it  still  exisU.    (Eutrop.,  9,  fa.—NUedu,  3.) 

SaidimIa,  an  island  in  Ibe  Mediterranean,  south  of 
Coraica  and  weet  of  Italy.  The  okleat  Greek  form 
for  the  name  waa  2apS»t  nndeclioed,  bat  of  tbe  fem- 
inine gender,  which  the  LaUns  cmverted  into  iSanIm» 
w.  Herodotus  writea  if  2apd6  ;  Scylax  and  Scym- 
nus  give  no  inflections  of  the  word ;  end  Diodorua,  ia 
most  inatancea,  follows  the  original  uaage.  {Herod., 
I,  170.— Id.,  6,  iOS-Sa/tax,  p.  2.—Scymn.,  ch.  v.,  . 
204.— i>H)d.,  4,  29,  82,  &c.)  At  a  later  period  tbe 
form  began  to  be  naduaily  declined,  and  hence  we 
have  iapiAHi  in  Folybius,  though  he  gives  2apda 
(from  which  odiers  have  Um  geniuve  lapSoO()  as  the 
form  of  the  nominative.  Stnbo  writes  SapSa,  geo. 
Sopddvof.  The  iohabitanta  were  called  Sardo'i  (Sop- 
6<ioi)  and  Saidonii  (2apdm>ioi) ;  tbe  Romans  nanwd 
them  Sardi,  rarely  Sardinienaea. — Scylax  givee  the 
diatance  between  Sardinia  and  the  mainland  as  one 
and  a  half  days'  aail,  or  stadia  ;  this,  however,  is 
too  small,  and  Artemidorus  is  more  correct  when  he 
makes  it  1800  stadia.  (Seylas,  p.  i.— Strabo,  282.) 
That  the  island  can  be  seen  on  a  clear  day  from  the 
coast  of  Italy,  we  learn  from  Strabo,  and  also  from 
modem  travellera.  The  area  of  Sardinia  ia  given  at 
the  present  day  at  9200  milea,  and  tbe  number  of  the 
inhabiunta  ia  Bstimeted  at  about  4.000,000.— The 
Qredca  compared  tbe  ahape  of  this  island  lo  that  of 
tbe  human  foot,  and  hence  the  appellation  of  Ichnnaa 
dwt  waa  sometimes  given  to  it  {'IxvoSaa — txvof, 
tatigitim).  Othera,  from  ita  resemblance  to  ttae  low- 
er part  of  the  sandal,  term  it  Ssndaliotjs.  {Vid, 
Ichnoaa,  and  compare  the  remark  of  Pliny,  8,  7, 
"  <8«idtiiMm  Tiaunu  SandiJiotim  app^vU  ik  ^figit 
wb«,  Mprnbu  icAnacMm  a  aMuUiidMf  walign.'') 
— Sardinia  he  called  a  moantaibooa  island,  a 
chain  of  mountains  running  through  it  from  north  to 
south,  though  nearer  to  the  eastern  than  the  western 
coaat.  From  the  northern  part  of  this  chain  another 
rises,  which  proceeds  from  east  to  west,  snd  which 
separates  tbe  island,  as  it  von,  into  two  parts,  from 
the  present  Capo  Cornxno  lo  Capo,Maiergin.  Thia 
croaa  range  is  called  \n  Ptolemy  Vatvofuva  6fni  (A»- 
«am  Jtfontei— "The  Mad  Mountains").  The  moont- 
aina  of  Sardinia  exerciae  a  very  important  infloenee 
on  tbe  character  of  iu  coast,  on  the  temperature,  and 
on  the  productiveness  of  the  island.  Tbe  numerous 
aide  rangea,  running  down  to  tbe  very  coast,  form 
spaeiona  bays,  and,  on  tbe  soolhem  and  western 
shores,  ssfe  harbours.  On  the  east  aide  of  th<  island 
however,  tbe  clifia  are  high  and  ateep,  and  scarcely  af 
ford  anywhera  a  saft  aneboring  place  ;  while  gusU  o 
wind  finq nent^  Uow  with  very  sadden  and  great  fm% 
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from  th«  iotarior  of  Uw  moontuD  nnfM,  nd  do  great 
dainago  to  veMels  kloDg  Uwm  ^res.    Hetic«  proba- 
bijr  >iw  ippelUtion  nf  "  Jtaami  MoHta,"  tud  Moeo, 
too,  the  UnguigB  orCltudmo  (BeU.  GiUon.,  v.  6IS), 
"  /lUMO*  tn/amai  naviu  mmiUt."   Along  lb*  whole 
nn^,  tl  ereJon,  of  the  ettlero  eotat,  illbougb  m  cod- 
Toaieoljf  ■ituatwl  for  intcrcourie  witb  luljr,  the  tn- 
eioDta  bad  bat  one  harbour,  Olbia.  and  that  far  to  tba 
Dorth ;  and  in  aiodeni  daja,  loo,  no  jilaee  of  %ny  im- 
portance  ia  foniid  along  Ibia  part  of  Sardinia.  TIm 
■oaotain  atmoapbere  was  b«althT>  bgt  tba  rugged  na- 
tore  of  the  rangea  and  the  wild  cniracwr  ol  tba  in- 
kabitanta  forbade  any  attempts  at  cultivation.    In  tba 
WMtem  and  southern  paru,  on  tb«  other  band,  the  aoil 
was  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  but  the  climate  my 
nnheaithy.  Hiui  Mela  remarks  (S,7),  "  nt  /ecumda  itt 
fane  pi  rtileiu  tiuH^«."   The  noaloua  e^ta  of  tba 
diuute  were  atiU  anon  aanaibljr  Mt     atrangare  than 
bjr  nativea.    Haneo,  whanavar  the  RoratM  wiabad  to 
dMignata  a  paiticalariy  unhealthy  region,  tbay  namad 
Sardinia  ;  and  ao  greatly  did  they  dread  the  affeett  of 
ita  climate,  that  they  never  ventured  to  keep  a  atand- 
ii^  force  in  it  for  any  length  of  time.   (Ctc  ,  tf.  ad 
Quint.,  fratrtm,  S,  3.— Sfrek,  SS5.)    Tba  principal 
eauaea  of  tbie  nnbaaltbineaa  were  the  poole  of  stag- 
nant water  in  the  boUowa  of  tba  iaiaiid,  and  the  want 
of  noitharly  winda.   Theaa  winda  ware  kept  oS^  aa 
Paoaania^  believed  (10,  17),  by  tba  nonnuins  of  Cor- 
•iea  and  avan  of  Ital^.     Tlw  Inaani  Moatea  alao 
contribnteJ  their ahare  in  producing  this.  {Cla-uiitn, 
Bell.  Gildonie.,  v.  BIS,  »eqq.)—'f}iB  fertility  of  the 
island  ia  atieated  by  all  the  ancient  writers  ;  neither 
waa  it  infeaiad  by  any  aoakee,  nor  by  any  beasia  of 
prry.    Roma  obtainaa  her  anpuliea  of  grain  not  only 
mji  Sicily,  but  also  from  Sardioia;  large  quantities 
of  aalt,  too,  as  in  modem  Umea.  were  manufactured 
or.  the  weatem  and  aoutham  coasts.  '  The  ancient 
writers  aprak  of  ninea,  and  Solmui  (c.  II)  of  silver 
ones :  the  names  of  varioua  placaa  in  the  island  indi- 
aale  s  mining  country,  as  Moialla,  Insnte  Plumbaria, 
ike.  i  and  Ptolemy  makea  mention  of  aoveitl  mineral 
■pringa  and  baths.   Two  product*  of  the  island,  bow- 
'Over,  deserve  particular  notiga.    One  of  these  is  its 
wool.    Numeroua  herds  of  cattle  were  reared  in  the 
island,  la  might  be  expected  among  a  people  who  paid 
tittle  attention  lo,  ana  derived  litlle  aubaialenee  from 
agriculture.    {Diod.,  5,  15.)    It  must  ba  remarked, 
however,  that  the  anioala  chiefly  killed  for  food  were 
of  a  mongrel  kind,  begotten  between  a  abapp  and  a 
goat,  and  called  mmevumu.   (  P&m ,  9, 49.— Pavam. , 
10,  17.)    They  were  covered  with  a  long  and  cosraa 
hair,  and  their  skins  served  for  tba  common  clothing 
of  the  mountaineers,  whom  Livy  hence  styles  PelliH. 
In  winter  they  wore  the  hair  inward.    (jE/ian,  H.  Ar, 
IS,  84.)   In  war  they  had  small  bucklers  covaied 
witb  theaa  akina.   Thn  were  namad  from  tbia  attira 
MutnuMti  t  ind  ika  MtMtntuH  LatrvnttM  were  of- 
ten vary  dangeroua  antagoniata  for  tba  Ronani-  The 
other  remaruUo  prodoct  of  Sardinia  waa  a  apaeies 
of  wild  parsley  (aj»tattnim),  called  by  Solinna  kerb*. 
SardonM.    It  grew  very  abundantly  around  apringa 
and  wet  placea.    Whoever  ata  of  it  died,  apparenuy 
iaagbing ;  in  irther  worda,  the  nemo  beeanw  coa- 
tneied,  and  the  lipa  of  tbc  auSerar  aaaumad  tba  ap- 
pearance ofkn  involuntary  and  painful  laugh.  Hence 
the  expression  Sariomkue  rieua.    {Pauaan.,  10,  17. 
— iSotei.,  c.  11.— Ptin.,  30,  U.)'  It  must  be  remark- 
ed, however,  that  the  phrase  fuiAnot  Sapdovinv  oe- 
enra  aiao  in  Homer  (Ob.,  30,  303),  and  ttut  other  ex- 
nlaoationa  bastdea  the  one  juat  montitmed  are  given 
by  Euatatbius. —Whence  Sardinia  raeoived  iu  firet 
inhabiunta  we  are  no:  informed  by  any  ancient  writer. 
y^MPf  apeak,  indeed,  of  aettlamenia  made  at  varioua 
iimea  in  the  island,  but  the  naw-eomers  alwaya  found 
a  rudo  race  of  inlisbitanta  already  in  poaseaaion.  The 
fint  that  migrated  to  Sardinia  were  atid  to  kiara  boMl 


the  Emiriaoa  and  Tynhaniana.  under  Phanya,  a  aoi 
of  Neptune:  tbeeeaattladoo tba eaatancoaau  (8w> 
nM,  «rf  Virg^  JEn.,  0,  830.)   At  ■  anhMqiwa  ya. 
riod,  Saidua,  ■  bod  of  Hareolea,  kd  a  csJosy  tbidiK 
He  introduced  among  the  luda  mhabitania,  who  wsb 
accnstamed  to  dwell  in  cavea,  the  firat  rodiuenu  s( 
civilixation  ;  uu^t  then  agricultni«,  and  was  thai 
earlieat  lawgiver.    In  gratitiKle  to  him,  they  called  ife 
ialaod  after  bia  oamo,  Sardinia ;  senti,  ate  ialer  period, 
ha  aiatoe  to  Delphi,  and  worahi]^>ed  him  aa  a  go< 
under  the  appdMwa  of  Sardue  pmter,  vrfwoca  arast 
the  forme  Sardtpaler  and  Sardoyaier.  (&rv.ad  Fiif., 
jfia.,  8,  M4.)    After  the  Libyana  came  a  celoi^af 
Iberiana  under  Norax,  from  Bwtick.    He  aeiiled  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  founded  tbc  atf 
of  Nora,  which  ba  callftl  after  his  own  name.  Tn- 
ditioo  eleo  makea  Aristcoa,  the  father  of  Actson,  to 
have  come  lo  Sardinia  with  some  Gfeeian  foUovtn 
after  the  death  of  Us  aoB.   {Sd-  lul  ,  11, 3M)  Us 
waa  tba  firat  to  plant  trros,  and  to  toaeb  the  itdnhi- 
tsnta  bow  to  make  oil  and  cheese. — ^As  regards  the 
Grecian  aettlementa  in  this  ialand,  it  may  be  reDuiked, 
that,  though  tba  data  of  their  firat  coming  cidooc  be 
aaceruinM,  it  would  appear,  however,  to  hare  ttkea 
place  at  a  very  early  period.    The  first  of  these  cok»- 
niea  was  that  led  by  lolana.   He  bnifkt  with  him 
ntany  of  the  Tbeepiada  or  aena  of  Hcrcuks,  lageibei 
with  a  considerable  numbv  of  Attic  bulks.  The 
inbabitanu  of  the  part  eoDquered  by  him  weia  caUed 
from  him  lolai,  and  even  at  the  neaeat  day  a  part  oi 
tba  territory  of  CagHmri  ia  styled  Bwndorie  it  hie. 
(Awf.  Su;.,4,  34.du:.— Jd.,&.16.}  Tbefertihiyal 
Sardinia  aooa  intned  overDBmarDiia  OiaeiaR  icuiHa; 
and  various  petty  repubtiea  warn  Mtaldiibed,HidepHi^ 
ent  of  each  other.    All  of  theaa  engaged  with  actiiN 
ity  in  agricultnre  and  eommafco,  and  ali  rendered  di- 
vine honour*  to  Sardua,  ArbtBua,  and  lotaua.  Tiacai 
of  Grecian  eustoma  and  attire  are  aaid  still  to  reoisn. 
(Horeekeimm»n,Ge*eineitederSmrdmem.p  7.)  The 
Carthafftniana  wouM  seem  to  have  obtained  a  foMiM 
in  Sardinia  at  a  vary  early  penod,  as  the  aitnatioB  sf 
the  iaUlKl  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  waa  too  im. 
portSDt  to  be  iteglected.    Ita  fertility,  moreover,  mada 
It  one  of  their  granaries,  and  they  osad  every  means 
in  their  power  Lo  promote  agrKulural  laboura.  Sar 
dinia  fell  into  the  haoda  of  tna  Romans  337  B.C.,  in 
the  interval  between  tba  6rat  and  aecoud  Panic  ware. 
Ita  new  maateta  could  only,  aa  the  Carthasimaua  had 
dona  before  them,  obtain  poooesaiol^  for  «  wmg  petiod, 
of  the  shores  of  the  isMnd.   The  uhabtunu  of  iba 
interior  defended  tbemaelvee  ancceasfoUy  ttx  nearly 
100  yeara.    Indeed,  it  may  be  eaid  that  Sardinia  wu 
never  completely  aubdued  by  tba  Rom«n  anas  (Slraie^ 
235),  and  the  predatory  movementa  of  the  monnlau)- 
eera  still  occauooed  trouble  m  the  daya  of  the  oaper- 
on.   (Tm.,  Aim.,  S,  SA.)   In  tba  Glth  century  n fell 
into  the  bands  of  tba  Vandab.   {Proeof.,  BeO.  Fend., 
3, 13.)    The  interior  of  the  ialand,  avan  M  the  ptesest 
day,  exhibita  an  aatonisbing  dogroaof  baibariaai:  the 
peaaanu  are  still  dressed  in  lestber  or  ^ina  and  ihs 
mountains  an  atiU  infeatad  hy  banditti. — ^Tbe  ).reaeDl 
island  of  Sardinia  preaeols  many  moauineDU  thai  re- 
call the  sneooaaiTa  away  of  its  oemal 
Tha  most  remarkabie,  howef^,  of  these,  are  the  venr 
ancient  atmeturaa  called  ffwvgas  ot  Nwrughee,  wlna 
have  exercised  the  aagaeity  of  varioQ*  tnviSleta.  Th* 
number  of  these  monumenta  ia  about  600.  Thoaa 
which  are  entire  are  60  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of 
90  feat  at  the  baae,  and  terminating  at  the  aumnut  w 
a  cone.    They  are  built  on  little  htlla,  in  a  plain,  of 
different  aorta  of  atone,  and,  in  sooaa  cases,  are  eor- 
ronoded  by  a  walL   Tba  btocka  of  atone  are  of  laiga 
sin,  and  pot  togelbw  without  cement.     Some  oora- 
ghee  are  flanked  by  ciM>aa,to  lbs  numbas'  of  firom  three 
to  aaven,  which  arc  grouped  aroaod  the  pciDcipal  cooa ; 
tbay  Sam  a  kind  m  oaaenataa.  The  auaccapaaaim 
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wall  \B  aarmoBntcd  with  ■  panpat  Each  nuiaghe  ia 
divided  into  three  ehainbcn  or  aUiriM,  the  eommnni- 
catkm  lo  which  ia  cSaetfld  by  ■  kind  of  quiml  aic«ot 
in  the  aide  wall.  {Ximant,  HuUnrt  it  Sariaigiu, 
Paru,  1826. — De  U  MarmorAy  Veyage  cn  Sardaigne, 
P«ru,  1836.— />eM  Radel,  Notiet*  *ur  ia  Nungkea 
dr  U  SerdaigTte,  Paris,  I8S6.)  The  author  laat  cited 
t^rdi  the  naragka  aa  of  C^lopiao  or  Pelsagie  ori- 
gin, and  earriaa  bacli  the  penod  of  iheir  conatmctioo 
to  the  16th  century  before  tbo  ChriatiaD  era.  {Mum- 
mert,  Gtogr.y  vol..  9,  pt.  2,  p.  468.— Aiffri,  AMgl  it 
GtogTttfiue,  p.  S94.) 

Sakdib  or  SAiiDia  (the  Ionic  forma  of  Ihe  nami  are 
mL  Zdpdtf  and  "Zapiiet,  the  ordinary  Greelt  form  ia 
ol  "L&piei^),  a  city  of  Lydia,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  monarche  of  the  country.  It  wae  aituate  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Tmolui,  on  the  river  Pactolus,  which 
ran  Ihroagh  the  place  ;  and  on  one  of  the  elevationa 
of  the  mouDtain,  compiebeoded  within  the  circuit  of 
the  city,  waa  the  tile  of  a  atron^  citadel.  Aceordins 
to  Herodotna  (I,  64),  a  concubine  of  Malea,  king  of 
Lydia,  had  brought  forth  a  young  lion,  and  the  mon- 
arch was  informed  by  the  Telmeeaian  diviners,  that  if 
this  animal  were  carried  by  him  quite  round  the  works 
of  the  city,  Sardie  should  be  for  ever  imprcgnaUe. 
Hie  young  lion  wa*  brought  to  every  otlm  pert  of  the 

eiee  except  the  ataeo  awe  of  ibe  citadel  wnicb  beed 
oont  Tntolua,  ibia  tatter  part  being  neglected  aa  at- 
together  inavperable  and  inaeceaaiUe ;  and  yet  by  thia 
veiy  part  it  was  aubaeqnently  uken.  Thia  legend, 
combined  with  the  atatentent  of  Joannes  Lydna  {it 
Mtnt.,  p.  4S),  that  jSordt*  waa  an  old  Lydian  word 
denoting  "  the  Year,**  hae  led  Creozer  to  ^ve  an  ae- 
tronomicel  turn  lo  Uie  whole  tnditioa.  (Orausfr  mrf 
Hermann,  Brieft,  p.  106,  in  nofu.)— Sardia  was  aeid 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  ihe  Cinmeriana  during  their 
inroad  into  Asia  {Strabo,  637),  but  to  have  been  soon 
after  rebuilt  and  atnmgly  fortified  i  it  ia  to  this  latter 
period,  no  doubt,  that  Uie  legend  above  mentioned  re- 
M».  Aa  the  capital  of  Croasna,  king  of  Lydia,  it  » 
frequently  mentioned  in  Herodotoa,  and  the  hiatorian 
lelatee  the  manner  in  which  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Cyrus,  the  citadel  having  been  aurpnsrd  on  (be  very 
aide  that  was  deemed  inacceaaibte.  The  city  retained 
its  size  and  importance  under  the  Persian  dominion. 
Herodotus  (7,  81)  najnes  it,  by  way  of  distinction, 
**  the  city  of  ^  Indiana"  (ruv  Avduv  rd  ion),  and 
It  became  Ihm  seat  of  the  Peraian  satraps,  as  it  bad 
been  of  the  Lydian  kings.  The  forttficationa,  bow- 
ever,  most  have  been  destroyed  by  iu  new  maatera, 
aince  otherwiae  the  Greeks  could  not  have  ao  easily 
penetrated  into  the  place  in  the  eipedition  which  pre- 
ceded tbe  Peraian  war.  From  the  account  of  Herod- 
otuB  (6,  100),  the  citadel  alone  would  appear  to  have 
zemained.  And  yet,  with  all  its  greatness,  Sardia 
conU  not  have  been  in  tbeee  eariy  tmwe  a  well-built 
atj ;  at  least  tbe  greater  part  «  the  boneee  would 
seem  to  have  been  conatrueled  of  reeds,  according  lo 
tbe  account  of  Herodotus,  and  even  those  which  were 
bnilt  with  bricks  were  roofed  with  reeda.  One  of 
these,  on  thia  occasion,  waa  aet  on  fire  by  a  aoldier, 
and  immediately  the  flame  spread  from  bouse  to  bouae, 
and  cooanmed  the  irixile  city.  The  lem|dt  of  Cybele 
•ho  Boflered  hi  ibe  confligration,  and  it  w«e  this  dr- 
mmolenee  that  save  Xenee  a  pretext  for  destroying 
the  temples  of  Greece. — Tbe  city  snd  acrupolia  snr- 
renderea,  at  a  hter  day,  on  the  approach  of  Alexander 
after  the  baUle  of  Uie  Gianicus.  He  encamped  by  the 
liver  Henaus,  which  waa  20  stadia,  or  two  milea  and 
s  half,  distant.  He  went  up  to  the  acropolis,  which 
«m  then  fortified  by  a  triple  wall,  and  gave  orders  to 
have  erected  in  it  a  temple  and  alur  to  Ju|uter  Olym- 
pne,  on  the  aite  of  the  royal  palace  <tf  the  Indian  mon- 
•rehs.  Tbe  place,  on  account  of  ila  impmrtance,  was 
confided  to  Paoaanias,  one  of  hia  moat  truety  generala. 
Glrnm.J9qi.  i4^.,  1, 18)  After  AjpindePa  death, 


we  findSirdia  to  be  the  residence  of  Achaua,  the  «m 
emor,  under  tbe  ^riau  kings,  of  the  whole  Aiiatio 
peninsula.  (Polyh.,  577.)  ft  was  taken,  after  a  lou 
siege,  by  Antiocbua  (P<^yb.,  7,  15.— Id.,  8,  23),  ind 
again  laid  waste.  At  a  snbeequent  period  we  find 
^rdia  in  the  bsnds  of  the  Romans,  who,  in  accord- 
ance, probably,  with  a  genenl  rale  pursued  by  then 
in  Alia  Minor,  dismantled  the  citadel ;  at  least,  neither 
Strabo  not  any  writer  after  him  makes  mention  of  the 
ceatle  of  Sardis.  Tbe  city  eank,  after  this,  into  a 
|dace  of  inferior  importaDce,  and  its  principal  trad* 
waa  tranaferred  to  Smyrna  and  Epheaus.  Tbe  Ro 
nuns,' however,  made  it  the  seat  of  a  eonventut  Jurii- 
iau  for  the  northeastern  part  of  Lydia,  and  its  size 
still  remained  considerable.  {Strtiio,  635 — ir6Xtt 
fuya^.)  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tibenns,  Ssr- 
dis,  along  with  eleven  other  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Lower  Asia,  waa  deatroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The 
calamity,  according  to  l^itos  (i,  47),  happened  in 
the  night,  and  waa,  for  that  reaaon,  tbe  more  diMatroue. 
Hills  are  aaid  to  have  sunk,  and  valleya  to  have  risen  to 
mount&ius.  The  emperor  made  liberal  grants  to  the 
ruined  cities;  and  Sajdis  was  indebted  for  iis  restora- 
tion to  hia  munificence.  Its  inhabitanu  were  ezempied 
from  all  taxes  for  five  yeara ;  and  received  s  supply  of 
one  bundled  thooeaiw  great  aeaterces. — Sardia  ia  re* 
maifcaUe  in  tbe  annak  of  Chrietianity  aa  having  been 
one  of  Uie  seven  cbuichea  of  Aaia.— The  Turita  made 
themseivea  maatera  of  Sardia  in  the  eleventh  century, 
but  aoon  lost  it  again.  In  tbe  fourteenth  century,  how- 
ever, it  again  f«l  into  their  hands,  together  with  ite 
citadel.  Timur  eubeeqoeolly  took  boui,  and  by  him 
tbe  plaee  waa  nrobabiT  deatroyed  fw  the  last  tuna. 
A  mueraUe  villam  called  Sari  ts  now  found  on  the 
alto  of  tlue  onceTamous  city.  For  an  account  of  the 
present  condition  of  tbe  |Jaca,  and  of  the  antiauitiee 
m  ita  neighbourhood,  eonaultjlrvndeU'a  Seven  Ckurelh 
ei  of  AtM,  p-  176,  'Cf/-  —  miner,  Hitlory  of  dm 

SoHH  ChHrektt  of  Atta,  p.  303,  teqq  iMk^a 

Tour,  p.  265,  348. 

Sardds,  a  eon  of  Herenlea,  who  led  a  colony  l« 
Sardinia,  and  gave  it  hia  name.   {Vii.  Sardinia.) 

Sabspta  or  ZAaapBATB,  now  Sarfend,  a  city 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  l^re  and  Si* 
don.    It  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  miraelea  of  Eli- 
jab.   (I  Kmgt,  17,  9.) 

SasmatIa,  an  extensive  country,  boondad,  accord* 
ing  to  Mela  (3,  4),  on  the  west  by  tbe  river  Vietnia, 
aiM  extending  from  the  Sinus  Codsnns  or  Baltk  Sem, 
to  the  Tsnaia  or  Don.  Ptolemy,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  it  reach  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Rha  or  Wolga, 
and  to  be  aeparated  by  the  river  Tansis  into  two  great 
divisions:  1.  Sarmatia  EuropKs,  the  boundariea  of 
which  tract  of  country  were,  the  VistuU  on  the  west. 
Mount  Carpet  as  and  tbe  river  Tyraa  (or  Dnietter)  on 
tbe  Bonth,  the  Palua  Matotie  on  the  east,  and  tbe  Si- 
nna  Codanna  on  6im  north.  It  corresponded  to  what  ie 
now  part  of  Aieaia,  Poland,  lAtHuania,  Pruttia,  Lit- 
tle TarUtry,  dtc — 2.  Sarmatia  Aaialica,  Thia  coun* 
try  reached  from  the  Tansia  to  the  month  of  the  Rha. 
and  from  the  northernmost  point  of  Csocasus  to  un 
known  regions  in  the  north.  It  corresponded,  ther* 
fore,  lo  AttraelAm,  Oraeimrg,  dec— Ptolemy  ban 
iahad  from  hie  map  of  Eun^  tbe  name  of  SCTthia  , 
hut  we  moat  not  anopoae  that  he  regarded  aU  uw  nci* 
tiona  between  the  Tansis  and  Vistula  as  Sanmtiana. 
On  the  contrary,  be  eipreaaly  calls  the  Almi,  whom  be 
placea  between  the  Boryathenea  and  Tsnais,  a  Scyth- 
ian race. — Tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  Sarmatic  nations 
in  the  atricteat  ecnae  of  thia  name,  were  coDfbnnded 
logeUier  under  the  name  of  Hamazobii,  a  term  whi^ 
alludes  to  their  livins.  like  the  Scythuma,  in  wagiw 
{Malte  Bmn,  HiH.  h  I*  Gtegr.,  vol.  l.p.  126,  uqf. 
Bnateli  ed.} 

SAavna,  a  river  of  Campania,  now  the  Samo,  fall 
ina  iirto  the  tea  ihout  a  mile  from  Pompeii.  Accord 
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u  ambo,  k  fciMd  thi  hubou  «r  Ihtt  tows,  whieb 
wu  *Im  «onuDoa  to  the  inltad  eitiw  of  Ntria,  Acama, 
*od  Nocori*.  TIm  smm  writer  add*,  that  it  wu  nevi- 
gtble  for  the  ipece  of  ei^teon  milae ;  t  cireunuUaee 
which  will  Bcueely  be  found  amiiubio  to  the  preeeot 
■tnein ;  whence  we  ahoald  be  led  to  cooclode  that  a 
eooeidanble  change  baa  lakeo  place  in  ita  courae. 
{StrMbo,  3i7.)  The  Pelaagi,  who  occDpied  ihia  coast 
•t  wi  earljr  period,  are  aaid  to  have  denved  the  name 
ai  SaifMtae  from  tbie  rinr.  ^Cr^mtr'9  Anc.  habit 
nL  3,  p.  180.) 

Saron,  a  king  of  Tnexeoe,  oansnall;  fend  of  bant< 
Ii^.  He  was  drowned  in  tbe  aea  while  puraoing  a 
alaf  which  bad  Uken  to  ihe  water,  and  aivine  hoo- 
oafs  were  paid  bin  after  death.  Accoidiog  to  one  ae- 
cooBl,  be  gave  dsom  to  tbe  Sinus  SaioiUAiia.  Saren 
built  I  ten^  to  Dbnt  at  Tkbuim,  and  ioetitBt«d 
bttinls  in  boiiovr  of  her,  called  fioa  hiwawlf  Satonia. 
(PoMMii..  9.  30  — JTsfo,  %  8.) 

SakomIovs  SiNDe,  now  the  Gv^  i^  Enfid,  a  bmf 
«f  tbe  .£gesn  Sea,  lying  to  tbe  aouthwert  of  Attica, 
and  DOTtbcMt  of  Argolie,  and  commencing  between 
the  promontories  of  Saniiua  atid  Scylleiun.  Swim 
npiMM*  tint  this  part  of  the  m*  zeeeiT«d  its  nane 
fnn  Snoa,  who  was  drowned  therOi  or  flrom  «  snail 
rifer  wfaiefa  discbaiged  itsdf  on  the  coaaL  I^injr, 
faffwever,  makes  the  name  to  have  come  from  lbs  for- 
asta  of  oak  whieb  at  one  tine  covered  the  shores  of 
the  gulf,  the  term  aapmU,  in  eariy  Greek,  aignifjring 
"an  oak."  (Pftiiy,  4.  9.  — Compare  Sch^.  U  Cat- 
Urn.,  S  t'n  Jo9.,  83  ) 

S^RplDott,  I.  a  son  of  Jupiter  by  finropa,  tbe  dangh- 
tsr  of  Agenor.  He  was  driven  from  Crate  by  bis  bioib- 
er  Minoa  (vid.  Rhadameathaa),  and  thatouptm  retired  to 
Lycis,  where  he  aided  Ciltx  tgaioet  tbe  people  of  that 
seantry,  and  obtained  the  aovcreigntj  of  a  part  of  it. 
Jepiier  is  said  to  have  bestowed  upon  bim  a  life  of 
(iw>1e  dontion.  (ApMkl.,  3,  1,  2. — Heyiu,  «rf  Uc.) 
—II.  A  SOD  of  Jupiwr  and  Laodania  the  daushterof 
Bdlaropbon.  Ho  waa  kiiw  of  If  eia,  and  laaw  with 
Qboeiia  of  the  Lycian  aaimariea  of  I^ian.  The  char- 
acter of  Sarpedon  ia  represented  as  tbe  moat  faultleas 
and  amiable  in  tbe  Iliad.  He  was  by  birth  superior 
to  all  tbe  ehiefa  of  either  side,  and  his  valonr  was  not 
unworthy  of  hia  descent.  The  account  of  his  conSict 
with  Patroclue ;  the  concern  of  Jupiter  at  his  perilooa 
oUuatioB;  ihedelibmtion  of  tho  god  wbatber  ho  should 
arcrt  the  hostile  deereos  (rf  fcto ;  and  tho  aubeequent 
deseripuon  of  bis  death,  ato  among  tbe  noot  striking 
of  all  the  episodes  of  the  Iliad.  (Aon.,  il,  18,  419, 
aejq-) — III.  A  promontory  of  the  same  nana  in  Cili- 
cia,  beyond  which  Antiocbus  waa  not  peimittod  to  aail 
by  a  treaty  of  peace  which  he  had  maide  with  tbe  Ro- 
mans.  (iMy,  38,  38.— 1,  13.) 

Sabia,  the  earlier  Latin  name  for  tbe  city  of  Tyre. 
The  Oriental  form  was  Tsor  or  Sor.,  for  which  the 
OarthagiDttna  said  7>ar  or  Sor,  and  ^e  Romans,  re- 
eeiTing  the  term  from  those,  convetted  it  into  Saira, 
whence  they  also  formed  the  adjective  Sarranut, 
equivalent  to  "IVrian."  (Virf.,  Gevrg.,  2,  MS. — 
ScMliger,  ad  Pant.  I>iac.,  ».  v.  Sarra.)  Servins  erro- 
Boooaly  deduces  the  appellation  from  Sar,  which,  ac< 
cording  to  him,  is  the  Pboenician  name  for  tbe  nurea;, 
at  aheflfiah  that  yielded  the  purple.  (Sen.  ui  Virg., 
I.  e.)  Tbe  Greek  name  T^po{  procooda  probably  from 
M  Aramaic  pronunciation,  Tor.  (GsHmiu,  HiAr. 
fiCX.,  vol.  3,  p.  673,  ed.  Leo.)  ^ 

Sarrastbs,  a  people  of  Campania  on  tbe  Samus. 
{Virg.,  JBn.,  7,  7^S.— Vid.  remarks  under  the  article 
Sarnaa,  at  the  end.) 

SAia^HA,  a  city  of  Umbria,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  country  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Suis,  towards 
ite  source.  It  atiU  retains  ita  name.  Inis  city  waa 
tbe  birthplace  of  Plautua,  the  comic  writer,  a  circum- 
auuce  to  which  he  alludes  in  hia  Mostellaria  (3,  2). 
Aarsina  must  have  been  once  a  place  of  note,  a«  it 
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gavo  its  nano  to  ■  mbkooo  liBtMan  moo.  \Ptt/k, 
3,  34.)  From  oasioM  inaeiipiioaa  we  my  ecAad 
that  it  waa  a  muiuci|Ml  town.   (Crmmer't  Anc  ZUb, 

vol.  1,  p.  337.) 

Saticdla,  a  town  of  Samniom,  tbe  aite  of  whidi 
has  not  heeo  precisely  detenni&ed.  It  aeeow,  howev< 
er,  evident  from  Ltry  (33,  14),  tltat  we  must  sedJai 
it  among  tbe  mountams  south  of  the  Valtarsiw  and 
on  the  borders  of  Campania.  Il  is  aoppofced  t«  cor»- 
apood  to  tbe  BBodoni  AgaU  dei  Gmi.  (Cnaw'e 
Anc.  Italy,  vol  3.  p.  337.) 

Satcsbidh,  a  town  in  the  Tareotine  temtory,  &fr 
quently  alluded  to  bj  tho  aocieot  writers.  It  was 
nmed  for  tbe  fiMihty  of  tbe  surroonding  cotmtxy  and 
for  ita  breed  of  hnses.    {Horat.y  Sai.^  1,  6,  59.) 

SatvbmaiJU,  a  fcMival  io  hoiMwr  of  Saton,  aid 
tho  nest  roMukable  om  in  Iho  s^le  Ranan  year. 
It  wee  cdebiitod  in  Deeonbw,  and  at  fint  laaiad  hot 
one  day  (the  19th) ;  it  was  then  extutded  to  ihm, 
and  anbeoquently,  by  order  of  Caligule  and  Clandiai, 
to  seven.  (Macni.,  5ai.,  1,  10.)  The  otmost  libv 
ly  prevailed  dwrii^  iu  continuance  :  all  w«s  mnth  and 
festivihr;  ihendanade  pfesenu  toeechothc*;  scheob 
wencHMod;  tbe  ooaate  did  netait;  oowarwaspio- 
dained ;  oo  ciiniDal  oxocnted ;  alavee  woo  pemit 
ted  to  jest  with  their  masteis,  and  were  even  wailed 
on  at  table  by  them.  Tins  last  cireoinslance  probably 
was  foDoded  on  the  original  cqusii^  itf  maitet  and 
slave,  the  lattor  having  been,  in  the  eariy  times  ttf 
Rone,  usasUy  a  captive  taken  in  tbe  war  or  •&  insol- 
vent debtor,  and,  consequently,  originaJly  tbe  equal  of 
hia  master.  {Dim.  Hal.,  4,  34.— MehtAr,  ifiat. 
Kam.t  voL  l,p  SIO.)  According  to  bubo,  the  Satnr 
nalio  were  emUeiMtie  of  tbe  fieoooa  aajoyed  in  the 
golden  age,  when  Saturn  inled  over  Italy.  (£qgb- 
h/'t  MytMohgy,  p.  634.) 

SatuxnIa,  1.  a  nsme  given  to  Italy,  becaoee  Satm 
was  bblod  to  have  reigned  there  durio^  tbe  geiia 
age.  ( Ftrv.,  G.,  3, 17a.>— II.  A  oanegiven  to  Jnoi^ 
u  being  the  dauriiler  of  SaUnk.--III.  An  aoejOBl 
atf  oTEtmria,  irtioea  iobn  nty  be  saeo  near  the 
soerce  of  the  Albinia,  and  which  n  neniioned  by  Di- 
onystua  of  Halicarmseaa  (1,  31}  as  formeriy  occs[Hed 
by  the  Pelasgi  According  to  Plmy  (3,  5),  ila  more 
ancient  name  waa  Aurinia.  Aminta  receivoi  « txAatj 
from  Rome,  A.U.C.  669.   (iie.,  39, 66.) 

SatoxmInds,  I.  L.  ApaMiis,  •  tribono  of  the  cou* 
mona,  who,  in  A.IJ.C.  S64,  B.C.  100,  wiled  wilk 
Msrioa  igainat  the  patriciana,  excited  a  nedilion  U 
Rome,  intimidated  the  senate,  cauaed  several  ptmolar 
lavra  to  be  passed,  snd  eiercised  «  sort  of  oeurpea  and 
tyrannical  power  for  tbe  apace  of  three  yean.  At 
length  breaKing  out  mto  open  r^Uion,  and  auiing, 
with  his  adberenta,  upon  the  Capitol,  be  wee  beneged 
there  by  Marias,  who  was  now  compelled,  ae  coeSinl, 
to  act  against  him.  Satuminua  and  hia  edbefeoU 
eventually  surrendered  themselTea  to  Mexina,  npoe 
his  promiaiog  to  save  their  lives  ;  hut  the  peo^  Ml 
upon  and  destroyed  them.  {PbU.,  Vit.  Mmr. — FUr., 
3,  16.) — II.  P.  Sempronius,  a  genezml  of  Valerian; 
proclaimed  emperor  in  Egypt  by  hie  troops  abac  he 
oad  rendered  buisdf  eelebnted  by  hie  victories  over 
the  barbsriana.  Hie  integrity,  his  eompbiiiaDee  sod 
aflabilily,  had  gaiied  bim  uw  aflbcliOB  of  tbe  people ; 
bat  hb  fondness  of  aocimt  discij^'no  provoked  bb 
scMien,  who  wantonly  murdered  him  in  tbe  4ad  yea 
of  hia  age,  A.D.  383.— III.  Sextus  Jubao.  •  Gent,  an* 
timate  with  Aurelisn.   Uw  Miiqieror  eetoemed  him 

Satly,  not  only  for  his  privato  virtoea,  but  fmr  his 
lities  as  a  ganeial.  and  foe  tbe  vietoriee  wbieb  he 
bsdobtained  ia  diff^eot  parte  of  Ibeeatpiro.  Howas 
aalutsd  emperor  at  Alexandres,  and  eompelled  by  the 
clamorous  army  to  accept  of  the  pui^n,  wbich  he  ha^ 
rejected  with  disdain  snd  horror.  Pxobue.  who  wse 
then  empMor,  marched  bis  forces  anainnt  hia^  and 
beaieged  bim  ||Alpun*e,         bodeetnjed  hinweb 
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wnen  muible  to  make  head  againit  hia  powerfitl  adTst- 
•ary. — IV.  I'ompeius,  a  writ«  la  the  leiga  of  Trajao. 
He  was  (rraatljr  Mteemed  by  Pliny  the  yooo^eii  wbo 
•paaka  ofoim  with  graat  waimtb  knd  approbatioa  u  in 
butorian,  a  poet,  and  an  cntat.  Plinjr  always  con- 
■olled  tbe  epituoD  of  Saturninas  bofon  bo  poUiahed 
Ua  eompoiiuotu.   (PHn.,  Ernst,  I.  B.—Ii.,  1,  16.) 

Satdbkvs  (called  by  the  Greeks  Kp6i<o(),  a  son  of 
CoeluB  or  Uranua,  and  Terra,  or  tha  goddess  of  (ho 
earth.  Terra  bore  to  Uranas  a  mighty  progeny,  the 
Titans,  six  males  and  six  females.  The  youngest  of 
tbe  former  was  Saturn.  These  children  ware  hated 
by  their  father,  wbo»  aa  ■otn  m  tbev  were  bcnm,  ifamat 
tbem  ODt  of  his  sigbt  into  a  cavern  of  Eaitii.  (FNdter, 
Mpk.  4er  lap.,  383.— Compare  AfotUd.,  1,  1,  8.) 
Earth,  sriered  at  this  onnatuial  condaet,  prodoced 
"  tlie  aubstance  of  hoaiy  steel,"  and,  forming  from  it  a 
sickle,  roused  her  children,  the  Titans,  to  rebellion 
against  tbeir  fsther;  but  fear  seixed  on  them  all 
except  Saturn,  who,  lying  in  wait  with  tbe  aicUe  with 
wfaieb  bis  mother  had  armed  him,  mutilated  Ua  unsus- 
pecting father.  Tbe  drops  which  fell  on  the  earth 
nom  the  wound  gave  birth  lo  the  Erinnyes,  the  Gtanta, 
and  the  Melisn  nymphsl  (//w.,  Thet^.,  156,  aeqq.) — 
After  this,  Saturn  obtsined  bis  father's  kingdom,  with 
tbe  consent  of  hia  brethren,  provided  be  did  not  bring 
up  any  male  children.  Purauant  to  tbia  agreement, 
Mtmra  always  devooied  bis  sons  as  soon  as  bom,  be- 
csnae,  as  some  observe,  be  dreaded  from  them  a  retal- 
iation of  his  unkindness  to  hie  father,  till  his  wife 
Rhea,  onwilling  to  see  her  children  perish,  concealed 
from  her  husband  ^le  birth  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Pluto,  and,  instead  of  the  children,  she  gave  him  Isrge 
stones,  which  he  immediately  awallowed,  without  per- 
ceivinff  the  deceit.  The  otlicr  Titam  having  been  in- 
Ibnned  that  Saturn  had  eoaoaaled  bis  msle  children, 
Ksde  war  against  him,  dethroned  and  imprisoned  him 
with  Rhea ;  and  Jupiter,  who  was  secretly  educated 
m  Crete,  was  no  sooner  grown  up,  than  he  flew  to  de- 
liver his  father,  and  to  place  him  on  his  Uirone.  Sat- 
om,  unmindful  of  his  son's  kindness,  conspired  against 
iom  ;  hut  Jupiter  banisbed  him  from  histhrons.and  the 
father  fled  Icnr  safety  into  Italy,  where  the  country  re- 
tained the  name  of  LaHum,  as  being  tbe  place  of  hia 
toneialmtnt  (from  iatto,  *'  to  lie  concealed").  Janna, 
iiko  was  then  King  of  Italy,  received  Saturn  witli 
marks  of  attention.  He  made  bim  bis  partner  on  the 
throne  ;  and  tbe  King  of  Heaven  employed  himself  in 
tivilixiDg  the  barbarous  mannere  of  tbe  people  of  Italy, 
and  in  teaebing  them  agrtealtuie,  aiid  tbe  useful  and 
liberal  arts.  His  reign  inera  was  so  mild  and  popular, 
BO  beMficent  and  virtuous,  that  mankind  have  called  it 
tbe  golden  age,  to  intinute  the  lisppiness  and  tranquil- 
lity which  the  earth  then  enjoyed.  Saturn  was  father 
of  Chiron,  the  centaur,  by  Pbilyra,  whom  he  previously 
dianged  into  a  mare,  to  avoid  the  observation  of  Rhea. 
— ^Hesiod,  in  bis  didactic  poem,  saTa  that  Saturn 
mM  over  tbe  Isles  of  tbe  Blessed,  at  tbe  end  of  tbe 
•arth,  by  the  "deep-eddying  ocean"  {Op.  tt  D.,  167, 
se^.) ;  and  Pindar  gives  a  luxuriant  deaoription  of  this 
Uissful  abode,  where  tbe  departed  heroes  of  Greece 
dwelt  beneath  the  mild  rule  of  Saturn  and  his  assessor 
Rhadamanthua.  (0/.,  3,  123,  seqq.)  At  a  Ister  pe- 
riod, it  wsB  fabled  d»t  Saturn  Isy  asleep,  guarded  by 
Briaietu,  in  a  desert  island  near  Britannia,  in  Ute 
Western  Ocean.  (Pfu«.,  de  Deftel.  Orme.^  18.— 7ri., 
it  Ac.  M  Orh.  Lv.n.,  36.— Precep..  BOL  Oath.,  4, 
SO.— Compare  Txetz.  ad  lA/eophr.,  1304.)  Saturn 
was  in  after  times  eonfonnud  with  the  grim  deity 
Moloch,  to  whom  the  Tyrians  and  Carthaginians  of- 
fered their  children  in  sacrifice.  Tbe  sliglt  snalogy 
of  tbia  practice  with  the  legend  of  Saturn's  devouring 
bia  ebildnn,  ran  have  anffieed  for  the  Greeks  to  infer 
an  identity  of  tbett  aocltnt  deity  with  tbe  object  of 
FbiBoieian  worship.  It  waa  not  improbity  Um  eh<- 
eanatanee  of  boa  goda  bring  armed  with  s  aicUe, 


wbkbled  to  the  inference  of  the  Epiijwf  <tf  the  Greeks 
being  the  same  with  tbe  Satnmua  of  tlie  Ijatiu. 
(BtiUmaym,  Mytkalogua,  vol  2,  p.  38,  atqq.)  Xba 
fabled  flight  of  this  last  from  Olympus  to  Hesperia  or 
Italy,  snd  bis  there  cstaUishmg  tbe  golden  aoa,  nay 
have  been  indebted  for  its  origin  to  toe  legena  of  tbe 
reign  of  Kronna  over  the  Islands  of  the  Blbsaed  in  the 
western  stream  of  Ocean.  There  were  no  lemriee  ot 
Kronus  in  Greece ;  but  there  was  s  chapel  of  Kiomie 
and  Rhea  at  Athens  (Peusen.,  1,  18, 7),  and  sacrifices 
were  msde  to  him  on  the  Kionian  Hill  at  Olympia. 
(AntMis.,  6,  80,  1.)  The  Athenians,  moroovw,  nsd 
a  fcafival  m  hia  bonoar,  named  tbe  Knmia,  wluefa  was 
celelwBted  on  the  twelfth  day  of  tbe  montb  Hecatom* 
bnon,  or  at  the  end  of  July,  and  which,  as  deaeribed, 
strongly  resemblea  the  Italian  Saturnalia.  {Deaottk.^ 
TVfflocr.,  p.  70S.— PJbloe.,  ap.  Maerob.,  Sat,,  1,  10.) 
— The  only  epilbet  given  to  Kronus  by  the  elder  poets 
is  crocked-cmimelM  (AymXafM^T^q).  Nonnus  (26^ 
334)  calls  him  broad-bearded  {wipmyiiiuot).  {Keigkt 
Uy'a  Mythology,  p.  68,  oeqq.) — Among  Ute  Homsos. 
in  the  sacrifices  toe  priest  always  performed  the  cere 
mony  with  hisliead  uncovered,  whicfa.waa  unusual  at 
other  aolemnitiea.  The  god  is  generally,  represented 
as  an  old  man  bent  through  age  and  tnfirmityi  He 
holds  a  scythe  in  fail  ririit  band,  with  a  aerpent  whieb 
bitea  its  own  tail,  whidi  ia  an  emblem  of  ame  and  ot 
tbe  revolution  of  the  year.  In  bis  left  hand  be  has 
a  child,  which  he  raises  up  as  if  instantly  to  devour  it. 
Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines,  is  fatded  to  have  first 
built  a  temple  to  Saturn  on  the  Capitoline  Hill ;  a 
second  was  anerward  added  by  TuUus  Hostilius,  aixl 
a  third  by  tbe  fast  consuls.  On  hia  statues  were  gen- 
erally bung  fettera,  in  commemontion  of  the  chaina  be 
had  worn  when  imprisoned  by  Jupiter.  From  this 
eircnmstance,  all  slaves  that  obtained  their  liberty 
generally  dedicated  their  fetters  to  bim.  Daring  this 
celebration  of  the  Saturnalia,  the  chains  were  taken 
from  the  statues,  to  intimate  tbe  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence which  mankind  enjoyed  during  the  golden 
age.  At  Rome  tbe  treasury  waa  in  his  temple,  inti- 
mating, it  is  sauj,  that  anicultiire  ia  tbe  source  of 
wealth.  iPbu.,  Quatt.  Rom^  43.)  Tbe  Nnndinm, 
or  market  days,  were  also  sacred  to  tbia  god.  {AtU. 
OeU.,  IB,  SS.— itfvtf,  8,  1.— /d.,  45.  83.)— Bochan 
considers  Saturn  to  mve  been  the  aame  with  Noah ; 
and  so  well  convinced  of  this  is  be,  aa  to  remailc, 
*'  Noam  esie  Satumum  tam  muUa  docmt,  utvixni 
dubiUuiiHoauy  iGeorr.  Saer.,  I,  I.)  This  school 
of  msrihology,  bowevar,  us  long  ago  been  aneceedod 
by  one  of  a  mors  rational  nature.  Accnrdiog  to  olb- 
era,  Saturn  wis  the  same  with  Time,  the  Greek  vrorde 
which  stand  for  Saturn  and  Time  differing  only  in 
one  letter  (Kp6iio(,  Satum,xp^vo(,  tine);  and  on  tbia 
account  Saturn  ia  represented  as  devouring  his  chil- 
dren, and  casting  tbem  up  again,  as  Time  devonia  and 
cmisumes  sll  things  which  it  has  produced,  which  «t 
length  revive  again,  and  are,  as  it  were,  miewed  :  M 
else  days,  months,  and  yean  are  the  children  of  TimOi 
which  he  constanUy  devours  and  produces  anew.  Nie* 
bnhr  regarda  Saturn  and  Ops  as  tbe  god  and  goddess 
of  the  earth,  iu  vivifying  and  its  receptively-prMuctivs 
powers.  (iZom.  Hut.,  vol.  I,  p.  66,  Camir.  tfaniL) 
Creuzer  makes  Saturn  tbe  great  god  of  nature,  in 
many  respects  sasimilsled  to  Janus.  He  is  the  god 
who  aoffieea  for  himseU;  tbe  god  who  is  satisfied  wiA 
iia  own  comprdjensive  powers.  (Symioiik,  par  Gvig- 
niaa,  vol.  3,  p.  499.)  Hence  the  derivation  of  the 
name  from  the  Latin  Satur,  "  full,"  "  sstisfied." 

SATfai,  demigods  of  the  country,  whose  taigin  is 
nnknown.  They  are  represented  like  men,  but  wiUi 
the  feet  and  the  len  of  goata,  ahort  boras  on  tbe  head, 
and  tha  whole  body  covand  with  tbwk  bair.  Tbe 
Romans  called  them  iBdiamminatdy  Fum,  PmrnM^ 
and  5ib«ri.— Hemod  is  the  firat  tiho  mentions  tlia 
SuTn:  be  eaya  that  they  bftCuieies,  and  the  mount 
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im-oyaq>bs,  wen  tbe  effKpHag  oT  dw  fiTe  daiwhien  or 
Ibe  unioQ  of  HeeeiBiM  with  the  daughter  of  Pooioiieaa 
IM.  Str^b.,  471).  Tbo'Ltconttn  tern  fori  wu 
TitTiue  (ScM.  ai  Tkeoej  ,  7, 72),  wbicb  abo  itgnified 
lb*  bock  BOtt,or  tbe  nmtb«l  l«d  tbeflock.  (SckcLmi 
Tktcer.,  8,  2.)  ^eefaylue  uUs  a  Sstjrr  i  buck-goat 
irpiYOC.—FT<^,  af.  Plmt.y  ie  C4^.,  2).— Tbe  Sa- 
tsn  were  BHOciated  with  Baechai,  aod  they  fonned 
IM  cbonis  of  tbe  apeciea  of  drami  wbicb  dwived  it* 
Moe  from  tbem.  It  ba«  been  eoppoeed  that  tbe; 
were  indebted  for  tbeir  deification  to  the  feativala  of 
ibie  deiiy,  and  that  tbej  were  origiosUj  menlytba 
niatica  who  fomud  «ha  eharoat  and  danead  at  them  in 
their  goatakin  dieeeaa.  <  Wekktr,  Naehtr.  mr  TrU., 
p.  Sll,  te^q. — KHghtUif'a  MyUtaUgy,  p.  2S8,  acf.) 

Sadbohatx,  a  people  called  Svmatm  bj  tbaXat* 
ma.    (Vid.  Sarmatia.) 

S*T0>,  a  river  of  E^nnooia,  riaing  ui  tiie  Alpee  Car- 
aica,  and  flowing  into  tbe  Danube  at  Siitgidunuin.  It 
forms  near  its  month  tbe  eootbeaatem  boaodary  of 
PanDOoia,  and  ie  aow  tbe  Sum  «  Suane,  (P/tn.,  8, 
l^r—AfpitM,  M,  SS.)  Tbe  Dannbe,  after  ila  jane- 
tion  wi^  tin  Stvaa,  took  the  naiM  of  later.  {VU. 
Daoabioa.) 

SaxftNae,  a  people  of  Oeraaany,  whose  original  eeats 
appear  to  bave  been  oa  the  neck  of  the  Cimbric  Cher- 
■onete,  from  tbe  month  of  the  Elbe  to  tbe  Sinoa  Co- 
daniu  end  tbe  river  Chalusna  (or  7Vat«)i  correspeod- 
ing  to  modem  HclaUm.  Tbe;  appeared  far  Ibe  firat 
time  in  htitonr  about  tbe  U^nnink  of  tbe  fourth  cod- 
tnrv,  as  the  enier  tribe  among  tbe  TngcTones.  In  tbe 
•ignth  centnr;  we  find  then  in  poeseasioD  of  a  large 
pert  of  Germany.  A  portion  of  tbe  aonhwestera  Saz- 
ona,  in  tbe  fifth  century,  in  connexion  with  tbe  Angli, 
conquered  England.  —  For  eome  reouucks  on  the  et^- 
mohgf  of  Um  name  trf'  Sazonee,  eid.  tbe  article  Sejtbia. 

Soma  {kU.  Porte.— Zuirf,  seiL  ii63i^%  one  of  tbe 
gateaofTroy.  Itrecei?editBna!nefnHnffKa(dr,"J0," 
H  it  was  on  tbe  left  aide  of  the  cily,  facing  the  aea  and 
the  Grecian  camp.   (VuL  Troja.) 

ScxvA,  I.  a  centurion  in  Cbbv'b  army,  who  beha* 
ved  with  great  cotirage  at  Dyrrfaachium.  (Cos.,  B. 
C,  3,  S3.—Suetm.,  VU.  Jul.,  <8.— Koi  Max.,  3,  3.) 
—11.  Memor,  a  Latin  poet  in  tbe  reign  of  Titos  and 
Domitian.— III.  A  Maod  of  Horoeci,  to  whom  tbe  poet 
eddrveaed  Ef.  1,  17. 

So«T6Li,  the  satntme  the  meet  celebrated  branch 
of  the  house  of  tbe  Mucii,  and  aaid  to  baie  been  de- 
rived from  that  indiridoal  of  the  line  wbo  acted  with 
BO  much  heroic  Gnnneae  in  the  presence  of  Ponenna. 
(  ViL  Potsenna. )  Tbe  moat  distingoisbed  of  tbe  name 
wde  tbe  fallowiiw :  L  Caine  Mociua  SoNVola.  ( V<d. 
Ponenna.) — II.  Quintos  Mociua  8e«Tola,  waa  pnator 
in  316  B.C.  The  next  yaei  be  received  Sardinia  aa  a 
province.  He  died  SW  B.C.,  wbile  holding  the  of- 
fice of  **  Deeenwir  aaeria  faehuUi*." — III.  Pnblins  Ma- 
cios  Seavola,  the  younger  eon  of  the  preceding,  was 
qumtor  188  B.C.,  tribnne  of  the  oommooa  183  B.C., 
pnlor  orbanna  179  B.C.,  and  finally  cooaal  with  M. 
^milioa  Lepidua,  17fi  B.C.  In  conjonetioa  vriUi  his 
colleague,  he  carried  on  tbe  war  aneceeafoUy  in  Cisal- 
pine GanI,  eqteeially  against  the  Lignrians,  and  ob- 
tained the  honoars  of  a  three  deya*  thanhagiving  and  a 
triumph.  This  last  circamatanee  is  eonfinned  by  the 
Capitoline  fragmenta,  and  also  bv  eome  consular  med- 
i:~iy.  p.  MuehM  Searota,  elder  aoH  of  tbe  prece- 
ding, and  a  celriwated  jurist.  He  waa  con^ticuoos 
also  as  a  defender  of  tbe  good  oM-Roman  virtuea  and 
manners  against  the  coimption  and  license  whidi  lud 
been  introduced  into  luly  from  abroad.  In  141  B.C. 
be  was  tribune  of  the  commons,  and  acensed  tbe  prc- 
lot  L.  Tubulns  of  bribery  on  a  certain  toial  where  he 
bad  preaided.  Tubnlus  anticipated  his  sentence  by 
going  into  exile.  Ae  adile  (133  B.C.)  ScbtoU  re- 
stored theiaqileof  HarcolMiiriucbbedfeQeniiinuiia 
to  tne  ground.  In  IBl  B.O.  be  wu  pntor  nrbuna ; 
IIM 


and  aoon  after  coDBid.  HooWninBd  Iti^fahttpor 
inee.>-V.  Pnblioa  Mnclua  Seamila,  aoo  of  lie  fma»- 
ding,  waa  at  first  tribune  of  tbe  f*>nmtrr.  tbsn  fac- 
tor, and  at  laat  pontifex  maximoa.  Ha  waa  pntica- 
larly  coD^cuooa  a*  opponent  of  the  Gracchi.  Hiv- 
ing obtained  tbe  pconnea  of  Aeia,  he  dislinggiM 
bimoeir  ao  mneh  in  that  govenmont  by  bia  probity  mi 

t'natiee,  that  tbe  Asiatica  celefaiatcd  a  festival  in  Ui 
lODonr. — VI.  QniDtoa  Moeios  Sesavola,  mn  ca* 
mmly  called  by  the  Roman  jnrisls  Qaiotns  Macia^ 
enjoyed  a  distingoidted  reputation  as  a  lawyer.  Hs 
eoUected  togedier  tbe  opiMMtaof  pavnooB  lavToa,  ad 
be  alee  gave  >  belter  oner  to  tbe  eiril  eode.  Hacia* 
is  the  earlieat  joriat  mentioned  in  the  Peiriecta.  Hs 
was  Cicero's  l^al  instrocter. — VIE.  CMridna  Sane- 
la,  one  of  tbe  moat  eminent  jariata  of  lata  tiaMs.  Hi 
is  rsnked  by  Modeatinna  alter  Pules  and  Ahnam. 
{Anuli,  its  Ftfif  Semwolanm,  ed.  Antttm  btoi^ 
1767.) 

ScALlBia,  a  city  of  Luailanis,  north  of  the  Taga^ 
called  by  Ptcdeo^  Sealabiseue.  It  fonaed  tht  \bai 
Conventns  Juridicoa  of  tbe  ptovinee,  and  iit  joridie- 
tion  probably  look  in  all  the  eanntiy  tfaat  h^te  ihs 
north  of  tb»  river.  Aa  a  Roaaan  colony  it  UMk  Ike 
name  of  Praraidiara  Juliam.  It  uiswefi  to  tbe  sod- 
era  iSanfarm,  a  corruption  tat  8i.  Jrae-  (i^i  4, 
22.— Am.  Ant.,f.  420.) 

ScALna,  e  river  of  Gallia  Bdgiea  Sscaada,  tiaing 
bi  the  lecrileiy  ef  tbe  Ainbatea,  nod  faUng  ate  the 
Moa*  or  Memtt.  It  ia  now  the  aduUe.  (Cos.,  B. 
C,  6,  87.— 4,  18.) 

ScAVAirsca.  ariver  near  Troy,  rising  in  Meant  Idi^ 
and,  after  receiving  tbe  Simois,  filing  into  tbi  Hri- 
lespont  near  the  promontory  a(  Stgcom.  AccoidiH 
to  Hemer,  it  wae  called  Xantboa  by  tbe  god*  sad 
SeeuaBder  by  men.  The  name  XenthoB  woold  isaa 
to  refer  to  ibe  coloar  of  ila  watexa  {SmMc,  "yiOm^ 
Tbe  modem  name  of  tbe  Seamandw  ie  d»  rinr  el 
BottnaUcU.  {Vid.  Troja. — Crmncr^  Am.  Jfonr, 
vol.  I,  p.  97.) 

ScanoikavIa,  a  name  girni  by  the  aociesta  le  ifaat 
tract  of  territory  which  contaioe  ibe  modem  Itmmf, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  La^tttid,  FMmd,  du.  en* 
cients  bad  a  venr  imperfect  kaovHedgeof  Scandinsm, 
believing  it  to  be  totally  oneompasaad  by  lbs  sea,  oc 
even  composed  ef  many  *«laBda.  TbeaamwriBwhieb 
these  ialande,  of  tbe  name  of  Scandic,  tie  icpteaeot- 
ed  in  the  chart  prepared  from  Ptolemy,  baa  nordation 
to  tbe  real  atate  of  tbe  country.    Tbe  aoatbm  exUem- 
i^,  however,  and  of  which  the  Daniah  islea  of  leelcad, 
Funen,  ike,  make  a  part,  recall,  in  tbe  name  of  ^tuf 
or  Seine,  tbe  owtoji^  of  itt  andent  denomiBatiea. 
Tacitus,  vritbeat  naming  ScandinaTta*  apeaks  of  lUi 
eonntiy  as  being  enviiooed  by  tbe  ocean,  which  ftras 
apscions  gulfs,  embracing  ialanda  of  great  exient;  he 
aaeribes  it  to  Sneria,  and  [daces  two  nations  thereon. 
What  be  reporU  of  the  Saiones,  in  baving  a  mamis, 
appears  remarkable  when  we  recollect  that  tbe  sneiaDt 
laws  emeeming  navioaUon  had  their  origin  in  Wisby. 
In  the  isle  of  Oothbnd.   (Germ.,  44,  eeff  ) 
conntry  to  which  Tacitni  ctmdaete  oe  retunstheuame 
of  Sueonia  in  the  vrriters  of  the  middle  agee,  epeekiBg 
precisely  of  Sweden.   Tbe  other  mtkm,  tbe  SiMosa, 
whose  sovereignly  vras  in  tbe  hands  of  •  women,  maj 
have  been  Nonray.   Accwdii^  to  Pliny,  the  edy 
part  of  Scandinavia  vriiicb  waa  known  waa  occopied 
tbe  Htlleviones,  a  numerona  nttloo.    (D*  JnilU,  vel 
1,  p.  1X2,  teqij.) 

ScAPTiaf  LK  or  ScAfTR-HrLK  (SjroirTi^  Wt9)y  *b>ch 
latter  ia  tbe  more  conect  form,  a  place  on  tbe  ceaat  o' 
Thrace,  or*»  against  tbe  island  of  T^iaaoe.  It  was 
celebrated  lor  its  gold-mines,  vrfiichi,  according  to  He- 
rodotus, belonged  to  the  Thiaeiana,  and  prodoced  aa- 
nually  eirii^  taloite.  In  tbeao  minn  Tfaocydidea  tbe 
bietMianlud  some  praptilT.  m  be  iirftoaH  ae  (i,  104) 
The  nntbv 'd' hit  lifb  atotea  ibat  he  iMided  ibtin  »iuv 
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buwhinaBt,  ind  an^ilojrad  tunuilf  intmngbg  the 
atateritb  for  fan  hulonr.  (MmntUin.,  Vit.  Tkwyd., 
p.  10.  td.  Bip.~Plut.,  ie  BxU.,  p.  605.) 

SoAiDOB  or  Sdobdoi,  m  ridge  of  loftj  moanUina, 
roiming  the  nfttnnl  booodary  of  lUjria  on  tho  aid«  of 
Macedonia.  It  ww  eonasoud  on  ths  north  with  the 
grsat  chain  extending  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Eaxine,  end  m  well  known  in  ancient  timea 
■nder  the  name*  of  Oltmlna,  Rhodope,  and  Hamua  ; 
while  to  the  eoalh  iteprolongs^on  aasnined  the  appel- 
lation of  Pindua.  Tm  Turks  and  Serfiana  call  the 
range  of  Scardna  Tchar  D»gh-  {Cramer'*  Ant.  Gr., 
vol.  1,  p.  79,aeaq.) 

So&DBui,  I.  M.  ^Hiuoa,  a  Roman  codsqI,  who 
diatingniahed  hlmielf  by  hia  eloqaence  at  the  bar,  and 
hj  bia  aocceiaei  in  Spain  in  the  capacity  of  comma od- 
•r.  He  was  aent  againat  JugorUui,  and  wat,  aome 
time  after,  aeeoaed  ra  aofiering  bimarif  to  be  bribed 
by  tha  Numidian  prince.  According  to  Saltoat,  thia 
nobleman  tamiabed  the  loatni  of  bia  splendid  talents 
by  avarice  and  other  dwrading  paaskma ;  while  Cice- 
ro, on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms 
in  Tirioaa  parte  of  bia  writings.  Sallust'e  known  dia- 
Itka  to  the  nobility  mnj  aeeoont,  in  aome  d^iee,  for 
tba  diaerapanee;  Seaoma  wrote  a  woifc  m  three 
booka,  meoffding  the  principal  occnrrences  and  trana- 
aetiona  of  bis  own  life,  which  Ciceio  commends,  and 
considers  equal  to  Xenophon'a  Life  of  Gyms.  Scan- 
nw  cottqnmd  the  Lignnans,  and  in  bia  cansorehip  he 
boilt  the  MilTian  bri^  at  Rone,  and  bwaa  to  pave 
the  nad  whiefa,  fiom  him,  waa  called  fam  ifSmiliin. 
Hb  son,  of  lbs  same  name*  made  bimeelf  known  by 
the  large  theatre  he  trailt  daring  his  vdileship.  This 
Ibeatre,  which  coald  contain  30,000  spectators,  wsa 
<i«Dpp(»ted  by  860  colnmna  of  marble,  88  feet  in  height, 
mnd  adorned  with  3000  brazen  statues.  This  cele- 
brated edifice,  according  to  Pliny,  prored  more  fatal 
to  the  manners  and  aimfdiclty  of  the  Romans  than 
the  jHfoscriptiona  and  wars  of  Sylia  had  done  to  the 
inhabiunts  of  the  city,  (die..  Brut.,  HO.—Val.  Max., 
4,  4.—Flm.,  34,  7 ;  86,  3.)— II.  A  Roman  of  consu- 
lar dignity.  When  the  Cimbri  invsded  luly,  the  son 
>f  SoauruB  behaved  with  great  cowardice,  upon  which 
ifae  father  sternly  ordered  him  never  to  appear  again 
^n  the  field  of  batUe.  The  severity  of  the  father's  re- 
proach induced  the  son  to  destroy  himself. 

Scnni-nrs,  I.  CAiinrs,  a  plain  at  Rome  near  ib« 
Collme  gate,  where  tha  Testal  Minncia  was  buried 
■tive  when  convicted  of  uncbastity,  and  where  a  sim- 
ilar puni^mant  vras  afterward  accustomed  to  be  in- 
flicted on  other  similiily  offending  vestala.  (Lte ,  8, 
14.) — II.  One  of  the  gatea  of  Rome  waa  cslled  See- 
Urata,  because  the  800  Fabii  who  were  killed  at  the 
river  Cnsmera  bad  passed  through  it  when  ^aaj  want 
to  attaek  the  enemy.  It  waa  before  named  C^hmh- 
infis. — III.  There  waa  also  a  street  at  Roma  which 
reeeired  the  'name  of  the  Seeleratat  Victu,  beeauee 
there  TnlUa  had  ordered  her  charioteer  to  inn  over 
the  body  of  her  father,  Servina  Tnllins.  (Lfe.,  1, 48. 
-Ovid,  lb.,  366.) 

SoBRA  or  SciNus,  a  river  of  Hibemih,  now  the 
Abmwm.    (Oror.,  1,  3.) 

SoBH^  I.  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  borders 
of  Babylonia.  {Strabo,  748.>— II.  Mandne,  a  city  of 
Middle  Egypt,  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  between  Apb- 
coditopolis  and  Babylon.  (Atn.  Ant.,  p.  163,  169.) 
—III.  Veteranomm,  a  village  in  Lower  Egypt,  on 
the  eaat  side  of  the  Nile,  between  HeliopoUs  and  Vi- 
cns  Judworum.   (/(tn.  Ani.,  p.  169.) 

SobnIt.s,  I.  a  nomadic  tribe  in  Arabia  Felix. 
{Pirn.,  6,  11,  94.)— II.  A  Domadie  tribe  in  Ethiopia 
{PKn.,  6, 36) ;  according  to  Strabo,  in  Mesopotamia. 

Sonsia,  a  city  of  Trosa,  situate  beyond  tne  river 
Cebren,  near  Uie  higbeat  part  of  Ida.    It  was  founded 

Xthe  Milflsians  ;  though  Demetrius,  a  native  of  Uie 
M.  assicns  it*  origin  to  the  son  of  Hector,  and  As- 


canius  tbe  son  of  JEnaaa.  The  city  waa  a  strung 
one,  and  poesessoc  a  strong  citadel ;  and,  at  a  letai 
period,  waa  the  seat  of  a  particular  dynasty  of  Dardan 
origin,  which  acknowledged,  however,  the  Persian  ao- 
premacy.  (Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  lib.  8,  p.  285,  ed.  Sl^.} 
Antigonus,  at  a  later  period,  iransfened  its  inhabitsnts 
to  his  new  city  of  Alexandres ;  they  returned,  how- 
ever, under  Lysimaebns,  and  founded  another  city,  to 
the  north  of  the  older  Seepais,  which  lauer  place  ftom 
thenceforth  took  the  name  of  Pales  Scepsis.  The  old 
city  waa  afterward  again  inhabited  ;  tbe  new  one, 
however,  long  survived  it,  and  is  supposed  to  answer 
to  tbe  modem  Etkiuptcki.  {Strabo,  607. — Plin.,  fi, 
30.)— Strabo  relates  that  the  library  of  Aristotle,  lefi 
by  bim  to  Theopbrastus,  fell,  together  with  that  of 
the  latter,  into  the  hands  of  Neleus,  a  scbolar  of  The 
ophraatna.  Neletis  left  hie  booka  to  bis  descendants, 
illiterate  persons,  who  kept  them  locked  up  and  neg- 
lected ;  and,  when  Attains  of  Pergamus  was  seeking 
to  enlaive  bis  librsry,  they  hid  them  under  ground, 
where  they  were  much  injured  by  the  damp  and  by 
worms.  They  were  at  last  sold  for  a  large  som  to 
Apellicon  of  Teos.  {Strabo,  609.)  The  whole  sub- 
ject  is  discussed  by  Brandia  in  the  Rhginiadiet  Mth 
tatm  (No.  1,  p.  336,  9 

SoHBDiA,  a  considerable  village  of  Egypt,  on  tbe 
western  side  of  the  Cammic  arm  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
place  where  duties  were  levied  on  exports  and  impoita. 
(Strabo,  800. )  According  to  Rwdiard,  ita  site  is  now 
occopied  by  D^edjt. 

ScHBiIs,  an  anciMit  name  of  Coreyra.  (Pousm 
S,  b.—PUn..  4,  It.) 

SctlTRos,  an  islsnd  off  the  coast  of  Thesssly,  about 
four  miles  to  the  eaat  of  the  Magnesisn  promontory. 
It  .  is  nearly  fifteen  miles  in  circuit.  (Pitn.,  4,  IS.) 
Tbe  island  ooce  possessed  a  town  of  aome  aize,  which 
was  deatroyed  by  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  to  me- 
vent  its  falling  into  the  bends  of  Attaloa  and  the  Ro- 
msni.  {Lh.,  31,  US.— Id.,  44,  \3.—  Strab.,  436.) 
According  to  Scymnus  (v.  S8S),  its  first  settlers  were 
Pelasgi  from  Tlirsee,  who  were  succeeded  bv  some 
Chalcidians  from  Enboea.  It  produced  good  wine. 
{Athen.,  1,61.)— Tbe  modem  nameiaScioMe.  (Gro- 
wler's Ane.  Oreeee,  vol.  1,  p.  461.) 

SoiLLUs,  a  town  of  Elis,  below  tbe  Alpbena,  and 
not  far  from  the  coaat.  Xenophpn  places  it  on  the 
road  leading  from  Lacednmon  to  Olympia,  about  80 
stadia  from  the  temple  of  Jvpitw  Oljnnpva.  The 
place  is  rendered  interesting  from  Xenophon's  having 
fixed  hia  abode  there  during  his  exile.  Tbe  town  it- 
self had  been  destroyed  by  loe  Eleans,  in  consequence 
of  its  uniting  a^inst  them  in  tbe  war  with  Piaa.  But 
the  territory  being  afterward  wrested  from  Elis  by  tbe 
Laeedamwiians,  Uiey  made  it  over  to  Xanojdnn,  when 
that  celebrated  Athenian  waa  banished  by  bia  felkm 
citizens  for  having  served  in  tbe  army  of  the  yoon^ 
Cyrus.  (Pouran.,  5,  6.)  Xenopbon  has  himself  giv- 
en us,  in  the  Anabasis,  an  interesting  account  of  bia 
residence  at  Scillus,  where  he  erectetTa  temple  to  Di- 
ana Epbesia,  in  performance  of  a  vow  made  during 
the  famous  retreat  which  be  so  ably  condnetad.  (^n- 
ab.,  6,  3,  7.)  Pausanits,  who  visited  the  minaof  Seil> 
lus,  stales  that  the  tomb  of  Xenopbon  was  pointed  out 
to  him,  and  over  it  bia  statue  of  Pentelic  marble.  Ho 
adds,  that  when  the  Eleana  recovered  Scillus,  they 
brought  Xenopbon  to  trial  for  having  accepted  tho 
estate  at  the  liandB  of  the  Spartans,  hut  that  he  w«* 
acqnitted,  and  allowed  to  reside  there  without  moles- 
ution  (5,  6. — Cremer*M  Ane.  Greta,  vol.  3,  p.  113), 

Sciifis,  a  cruel  robber,  who  tied  men  to  tbe  bongha 
of  trees  which  he  had  forcibly  brou^t  together^ 
and  which  he  afterward  allowed  to  fly  badt,  ao  thai 
their  limba  were  torn  in  an  instut  from  tbeiz  body. 
{Ovid,  Met.,  7,  440.) 

SciFiIojE,  a  name  applied  by  Virgil  to  the  twg 
Scipios,  Afrir-sLtts  Major  and  Minor.   {Mn.,  6,  84.1  , 
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Soirio,  ft  eclebntad  Aailj  tt  Roma,  irikote  hum 
ii  kl«iiUfiad  with  Mm*  of  tb»  noM  q>l«>did  triunpks 
•If  tlw  Ronu  umi.  Thajr  w*ra  *  bnoeb  of  Uw 
CoriMliaa  HouM,  and  an  im  to  have  darivad  tbur 
bmily  antallatiaii  ffom  iba  Latin  lann  atyia,  "a 
■uff,"  becaua  dm  of  ibair  MuNber,  Comdma,  bad 
gnided  hb  blind  ftlhar,  and  baan  to  bin  aa  «  ataff ; 
or,  oa  Hacrobias  azprawea  it,  "  Pfm  aHur  iitti 
Stipionu;  nui  qmid  Canulnu,  qwi  t^ntmitum 
Irwm  btmuattu  emmUm  jtn  baailo  ngvte,  Sofio 
eegnoniiuUut,  hmwii  ck  tegmmtiiu  fotUru  dedit." 
(Sat.,  I,  C.)— Tba  noat  anioant  of  tba  nana  wan,  I. 
P.  ComaUna  Se^  who  aomd,  B.C.  SBS.  ander  tba 
dietalor  Camilloa,  and  diatiiwniihad  hinualf  at  tba 
lining  of  Veii.  In  89S  B.C.  ba  was  cboaan  aulitanr 
tiibona  with  oonaalar  power,  and,  in  eonjaoctioa  with 
bb  colleagve  Coamis,  nraged  the  territory  of  the  Fa- 
liaci,  and  coaapelled  them  to  aoe  for  peace.— II.  F. 
Cmeliaa  SciptOt  aon  of  the  praeediog,  waa  eamla 
•dtle  863  B.C.— III.  P.  Cocoaliaa  Scipio,  too  of  tba 
Mocediog,  waa  nkastw  of  tba  boraa  to  tba  dictator 
Camilliia,  846  B.C^V.  P.  Qonwlius  Seiim,  aon  of 
Um  praeedinft  waa  dilator  80S  B.C. ;  bai>iof  bean 
appointed  auch,  not  ao  mnch  wiih  a  view  to  any  wai^ 
liM  operations,  as  for  the  purpose  of  bolding  the  con- 
saTar  eomitia,  the  two  conauk  being  absmt  in  the 
field  — v.  L.  Comelios  Sci|HO,  son  <m  the  preceding, 
waa  chosen  inum»  on  the  rafnaal  of  the  dictator 
Manlina  to  bold  the  atoetioB  for  eonaob  under  the  Li- 
einian  law.  Ha  aoftened  down  tba  iiritalod  feriings 
of  the  conunone  by  piocuring  the  election  of  C.  Har^ 
tins  Rutilius,  a  pfabaian,  to  the  coniulabip.  Ha  ob- 
tained the  consDlsbip  himaalf  348  B.C.,  bnt,  being 
prevented  by  eevere  illnees  from  conducting  ibe  war 
against  the  Gaols,  he  tranalemd  the  cemmsnd  to  his 
Idabeian  coHeagM,  M.  PopiUoa  Lmmo.— VI.  L.  Cor- 
Balina  Seipio  Barliatna,  grandaos  of  the  preceding, 
waa  eonaid  SM  B.C.  He  fooght  a  bloody  but  inde- 
eisiTa  battle  with  the  Etrnrians,  near  Volatenra.  The 
onamy,  howsTer,  having  abandoned  their  camp  in  the 
tiight-aeaaon,  the  consul  laid  waste  the  adjacent  coun- 
ty with  fife  and  aword.  Ha  also  cedncea  Sbitaniun 
and  Loeania.  Hie  tomb  was  diacovercd  in  1781^  con- 
taining an  epiuph  in  Teryesriy  I^atin,  comnemoitting 
tba  ereots  of  his  life  and  his  many  viituee.  (Diui- 
toft  Rom.  Lit.,  tqL  1,  p.  63,  wf.)— VII.  Cn.  Cor^ 
nelins  Scipio  Asioa,  so  called  from  hia  having  bronfAt 
into  the  fonim,  on  the  back  of  a  rite-ass  (aatna),  the 
money  for  a  (uece  of  groond  which  be  had  porcbaaed, 
or,  according  to  another  account,  his  daughter's  mar- 
riage-portion, in  Older  to  diMday  it  before  the  eyee  of 
suiters.  He  waa  tbe  eon  of  the  proceding.  In  MO 
B.O.  he  anperlDteoded,  with  Dniliue  the  cenaol,  tbe 
building  of  tbe  first  Roman  fleet,  and  subsequently 
sailed  with  17  ships,  in  advance  of  the  main  fleet,  to 
Messsna  in  Sicily.  He  was  tsken,  however,  by  a 
Carthaginian  sqoadran,  and  carried  to  Afirica.  Hav- 
ing bem  at  length  releaaed  from  coh^uMnent  in  Car- 
thage, ha  returned  home  and  obtained  tbe  coneul^p; 
and  be  now  avansed  hie  former  disgrace  by  taking 
maDy  pbK»a  in  Sicily,  and  particularly  Panormus. 
He  conquered  also  greet  part  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 
He  was  father  to  PuUins  and  Cneus  Scipio.  Publius, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  aecond  Panic  war,  waa  sent 
with  an  srmy  to  Spain  to  oppose  Hannibal ;  ^t,  when 
ha  heard  that  hia  enemy  had  paaaed  over  into  lul^.be 
attempted,  by  his  quiek  marehea  and  secret  evolatioiiB, 
to  BtM  his  progress.  He  was  conqoemd  bv  Heanibal 
naar  tlie  Ticinus,  Khcre  be  would  here  lost  fda  liib  had 
Dot  hia  aon,  afterward  sumamed  AfricsnQa,coorageous- 
If  defended  him.  He  again  passed  into  Spain,  where 
be  obtamed  aome  memorable  victories  over  tlie  Car- 
IbagiDians  and  the  inb^iunta  of  the  country.  His 
brother  Cnens  shared  the  su|Heme  command  with  him, 
bnt  tbrir  great  coafideBco  proved  tfaeit  ruin.  Tbey 
•raratod  nair  aimiea,  and  aoon  after  PnUina  waa  at- 


tacked  b/  iba  two  fiaadrab^  and  Mao),  «ha  eem- 
■noded  the  Cartfiagtniao aimiea.  TheMnesofPi^ 
lias  were  too  few  to  teeiat  with  sneceas  tbs  thres  Car- 
tliuiniaa  geocndt.    Tbe  Romaiw  wem  cut  to  jnecea, 
and^  tbeir  commaneer  wee  Wi  on  tin  field  of  baith. 
No  aoooer  h^  dm  eoaoay  abninad  tfaiB  virtniy,  tlaa 
tbey  inunediately  marched  to  meet  Cneue  Sd|da, 
whom  tbe  revolt  of  de,OM  Cebiberiana  bw)  weakeiwi 
and  alarmed.    The  genenl,  who  wae  already  ajf^tind 
<^  his  brother's  death,  aecored  an  eminence,  when  ha 
waa  soon  surrounded  on  all  sides.    After  de^wnts 
ecle  of  valoor  be  ens  left  aoaoog  the  akin,  or,  sccoid- 
ing  to  aome,  be  fled  into  a  tower,  where  he  wm 
bwned  with  eeow  9(  bn  ftienda  by  the  vietorion*  cos- 
my.— iVIII.  Pobliua  Comelina,  sumamed  Afntmmt, 
wss  aon  of  PoUioa  Scipio,  who  waa  kiUed  in  Sptu. 
He  first  distinguished  himself  at  tbe  batUe  of  Ticiom, 
where  be  sav^  his  father's  life.    The  battle  of  Caa- 
nw,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  die  Rooaan  arms,  did  nst 
disbesitM  tbe  young  Scipio;  end  he  no  soooer  bmtd 
that  some  of  hia  coontrrman  wished  m  despeir  to  aban- 
don Italy,  than,  awoid  in  baud,  be  them  to 
swear  eternal  fidelity  to  Rone,  and  to  promise  u  pot 
to  immediete  death  the  first  peiaon  who  sitenpted  to 
retire  from  lus  country.    In  bis  twenty-first  year  Scip- 
io vrss  nnde  wdile.    Not  tons  after  tbii^  llw  Rmaos 
beard  of  tbe  defeat  and  death  of  tlw  twe  ScifMs  in 
Spun,  and  immediately  yoong  Scipio  was  sppeinted  to 
avenge  tbe  death  of  bis  fstlwr  and  of  hit  anda^  and 
to  viadicalo  tbe  military  bononritfUwrepefabe.  hwaa 
aoon  known  how  abk  he  wae  to  be  at  ibabtaioTaa 
army.   The  variooa  oatioM  of  Spain  were  ceaqoend, 
and  in  four  years  the  Caithaginiaae  were  eompletdy 
driven  oot.    The  whole  province  became  trilrauiy  u 
Roote ;  New  Cartbtta  eubaaitted  in  one  day ;  aad 
in  a  battle  54,000  of  tbe  muay  wen  left  dead  m 
ibe  fi^    Aftar  tbaee  ngnal  vietoiiaa.  Scipw  mt 
recalled  to  Rome,  wbidi  etHI  trembled  in  continnl 
dreed  of  HsQDibal,  who  waa  at  ba  galeae   Tba  con- 
queror  of  tite  Carthaginians  in  Spain  was  looked  open 
as  a  proper  general  to  eooouoter  Hsuoibol  in  fia^; 
but  Sci|MO  Mposed  tbe  mssauiiis  which  his  com- 
tiymea  wiahed  to  pursue,  and  he  dedsred  in  tbe  sbb 
ate  that  if  Hannibal  waa  to  ba  cooqaeRd,  be  mat  - 
be  conquered  in  Africa.   Thase  'bM  aaeasnree  wan 
immediately  adopted,  tbougb  oppoeed  by  the  age  mi 
experience  of  the  great  Abios,  and  Scipio  waa  em- 
powered to  conduct  tbe  war  on  tbe  coast  of  Africa. 
With  Uie  dignity  of  consul  be  embarited  for  Carthage. 
Success  attended  hie  arms ;  hia  eooqoeeta  wen  bine 
aa  ra[Hd  as  in  Spain.   The  CartbapniaB  anaiee  «r«a 
ronted,  the  cemp  of  the  crafty  AadnriMl  waa  aet  en 
fire  durii^  the  nigfat,  and  hie  troope  totally  defeated  k 
a  drawn  battle.   Tlieae  repeated  loeaea  alarmed  Ca^ 
ihsge.    Hannibal,  who  was  victonotts  at  tbe  gates  of 
Rome,  was  instsntly  recalled  to  defend  the  wsUa  of 
his  country,  and  the  two  graateet  geikersk  of  tbs  age 
met  each  oUier  in  tbe  field.    Terma  of  aceommedaiMB 
were  proposed ;  but  in  tbe  parley  vAich  tho  two  earn 
mandera  nad' together,  nothing  eatiafactoiy  ma  ofecd  ; 
and,  while  the  one  enlarged  on  tbe  Tt<iaaitodta  of  hu  - 
man  allatrs,  the  other  wished  to  dieUts  like  a  oon* 
queror,  and  recommended  the  decieicm  of  tbe  contio- 
versy  to  tbe  swor^.   Tbk  celebrated  iMtik  waa  boght 
near  Zama,  and  bodi  gaoerak  displayed  tbeir  mibmiy  , 
knowledge  in  dnwing  op  tbeir  armiea  and  io  cbeossng 
their  ground.   'Hieir  oenrm  end  mtrepidi^  wen  Ml 
less  ctmspicnons  in  chargiu  tbe  enemy.    A  tboossid 
sctsofvalourwerejperfbniiedonhodiaidae;  aiidlbon(|h 
the  Carthaginians  fought  in  their  own  def«nee,and  ua 
RonAna  tm  fame  and  glory,  yet  tbe  conqoaw  of  Italy 
was  vanquiebed.   About  90,000  CarthaginMna  were 
skin,  ana  the  same  nnmbei  mode  pneoima  of  war; 
B.C.  W».   Only  9000  of  die  Romaoa  were  kiUad 
Tbk  bettle  waa  daeiaivo :  tbe  GardiagiiuaBa  aoed  U 
peace,  iriucb  Sci^  at  krt  granted  mi  tlw  oMst  anai 
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tpi  humiliating  termi.  The  conquaror  after  thii  re- 
lonied  to  Ronifl,  wbuo  ha  wu  rec«?ed  with  the  moot 
unbounded  applaaM,  honontod  with  «  triainph,  aod 
di^ified  with  the  ippelUtifHi  cf  A/rietmu.  Bora  he 
amoved  for  Boma  time  the  tnoq^nillitjuid  tho  konoun 
waich  hw  azploit*  merited ;  but  m  him  also, » in  other 
great  men,  fortune  ahowed  heraelf  inconaUnt  Scipto 
ofiended  the  populace  in  wishing  to  diitingaish  the 
•eutora  from  the  leat  of  the  pec^le  at  the  public  ex- 
bihitiona  ;  and  wbeo  be  canruaed  for  the  conaulahip 
(or  two  of  bia  friends,  Seipio  Naaiea  and  Caiua  Lwliua, 
be  had  the  mortification  to  aea  hie  application  alighted, 
end  the  bonours  which  he  claimed  beatowed  on  a  man 
of  no  character,  and  recommended  neither  by  abilitiea 
nor  meritoriouB  ■etioos.  He  retired  from  Rome  do 
Irniger  to  be  a  specutor  of  the  ingratitude  of  hia  coun- 
trymen, end  in  the  caincit;  of  fleutenaot  he  accom- 
panied his  brother  a^inet  Anttochua,  king  of  Syria. 
In  ibia  eipedition  hia  anna  were  attendH  with  bie 
oaual  auccees,  and  the  Aaiatic  monarah  aabmitud  to 
the  condiiiona  which  the  eonquerora  dictated.  At  hta 
return  to  Rome  Africanus  found  the  malevolence  of 
hia  enemies  etill  ncabated.  Cato,  his  inveterate  riral, 
seemed  bent  on  hia  ruin ;  and  ha  u^ed  on  the  Petilii, 
wo  uibunea  of  the  commona,  to  move  in  the  eenste 
Aat  Afrieaoua  ahonld  be  eited  to  gi¥«  an  aeeouot  of 
tA  the  money  be  bid  reeaiTed  (ram  Antiodms,  to- 
gether with  such  apoil  aa  waa  ukon  in  that  war.  Aa 
aooo  aa  the  Petilii  bad  prefened  their  charge  in  the 
senate,  Scipio  arose,  and,  taking  a  roll  of  papers  out  of 
nis  bosom,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  hia  Inothar, 
he  aaid,  "  In  this  is  conuised  an  accurate  atatemeni 
of  lU  yoa  wiA  to  know;  in  it  yon  will  find  a  jiartiaii- 
ki  account  both  of  the  mon^  and  plnodei  received 
£om  Antiocbus." — "  Read  it  aloud,"  was  the  eiyof  the 
tribunea, "  and  afterward  let  it  be  deposited  in  the  treaa- 
Qiy."  '*  That  I  will  not  do."  aaid  Scipio ;  '*  nor  will  I 
■0  insult  myself;"  and,  without  saying  a  word  more, 
be  toro  it  in  pieces  in  the  presenee  of  all  It  is  not 
bBpobAbl*  that  tbia  tearing  of  hia  aKonnu  fumiabed 
Ua  enemiaa  with  tbe  chief  advanuge  they  subsequent- 
ly had  against  him.  Not  long  ader  thia,  s  tribune  of 
the  name  of  Nsvius  cited  Scipio  to  answer  before  the 
people  to  the  same  charges  aa  those  which  the  Petilii 
oad  brought  forward,  end  to  other  additional  ones  of  a 
similarpurpork  Tbe  first  day  waa  anent  in  bearing 
the  diSeront  chargea.  On  the  aeeood  day  tbe  tiib- 
onea  took  iheir  seata  at  a  very  early  hour.  The  ae- 
Guaed  aoon  after  arrived,  with  a  numeroua  train  of 
frianda  and  clients ;  and,  pawing  through  the  midat  of 
tbe  assembly  to  the  rostra,  ascended  without  the  least 
emotion,  and,  with  that  air  of  dignity  and  confidence 
which  conacioaa  innocence  and  superior  virtue  alone 
ve  able  to  inspire,  addressed  the  assembly  ss  follows : 
"  On  tkiM  datf,  tribune*  of  Ike  peovie,  «id  you,  Ro- 
mme,  I  eoHquertd  Amrim/  taut  (m  Carthaginiaiu. 
It  it  heeamng  le  *pead  a.  iaif  like  tkie  m  itnoigUng 
mnd  contention  ?  Let  4a  not  then,  I  bteeech  yoH,  be 
ungrateful  to  the  gods,  but  let  um  leave  thie  man  here, 
and  go  to  the  Capilal,  to  tkcmk  Uutajor  the  maxy  fa- 
vonre  they  have  vouchsafed  ue."  These  words  had 
the  desired  effect.  The  tiibea  and  all  tbe  aasembly 
Ibibwed  Scipio  i  tbe  court  waa  deserted,  and  the  trib- 
nnee  were  left  afone  in  iba  seat  of  jodgment.  Yet, 
when  this  memorable  day  ma  past  and  forgotten,  Af- 
ricanus was  a  thiid  time  aummoned  to  appear;  but 
be  had  ficd  before  the  impending  atorm,  and  retired  to 
hia  country-houae  at  Ltiemum.  The  accosatioa  waa 
therefore  atopped,  and  the  accnaers  silenced,  when 
Onccbus>  one  of  the  tribuoest  fbnnarly  diatraguiahed 
for  his  oppoaitioD  to  Sc^H0,  rose  tft  defend  bim,  and 
declared  in  the  aasembly  that  it  reflected  the  highest 
disgrace  on  the  Roman  people  that  the  conqueror  of 
Hannibal  should  become  the  aport  of  the  popolaca, 
and  be  exposed  to  the  malice  ano  envy  of  disappointed 
ambitioD.    Seme  time  after,  Seipio  died  in  ue  place 


of  hta  retreat,  about  l&i  years  befcre  Christ,  in  Um 
67th  year  of  hia  age  ;  and  ao  strong  was  bie  seoae  of 
tbe  ingntiliide  of  liie  conBttrmen,  that  ha  directed  bia 
jematiw  to  be  iotcired  at  Litemnm,  not  to  be  eon 
Teyed  to  Rome.  (Vid.  Litemnm.) — Notwithstanding 
all  ^le  diapleasuie  and  rancorous  feeling  that  eustea 
among  certain  individuals  at  Rome,  the  day  on  which 
the  news  of  Scipio'a  death  was  known  proved  a  day 
of  general  sorrow :  for  the  very  men  who  refused  to 
pay  nim,  when  alive,  the  appropriate  and  oaual  hononn, 
could  not  help  mingling  tneir  tears  with  those  of  the 
people  at  large.  Livy  says  he  saw  at  Litemum  the 
monument  which  waa  erected  to  him,  and  the  statna 
which  bad  stood  on  (he  top  of  it  lying  on  the  ground, 
where  it  bad  been  blown  down  by  a  storm  66). 
Pliny  writes,  that  in  his  time  waa  to  be  aeen  a  myrtle 
of  an  extraordinary  size  growing  at  Litemnm,  undei^ 
nealh  which  waa  a  cave,  woerein,  it  waa  said,  a  diaoMi 
watebad  iba  sonl  of  Uiat  gmt  man.  Then  w«re  u» 
to  be  aeen  aome  oKve-tieee  planted  by  bie'  own  band. 
(PJm.,  16, 43.)  AU  these  inconsiderable  objects  seem 
to  show  how  much  the  idea  of  sreatneaa  is  attached 
to  every  circumstance  connecten  in  the  most  distant 
manner  with  illustriona  men ;  and  tbe  reason  is,  that 
each  inapires  intereat,  and,  in  spite  of  na,  clsima  some 
degree  of  attention.— ^o  ebancter  has  been  crielwated 
with  more  cordial  piaise  than  that  of  tbe  elder  Afii> 
caoua.  Besidea  tbe  many  rare  gilta  of  nature  thai 
Scipio  had  above  all  oihera,  there  was  in  him  alao,  u 
the  old  writer  of  hia  life  words  it,  "  a  certain  princely 
grace  and  majesty.  Furthermwe,  he  was  marvellona 
gentle  and  courteous  unto  them  that  came  to  him, 
end  had  an  eb)quent  tongue,  and  a  pnMng  gift  t» 
win  every  man.  He  vraa  veiy  gnvo  in  hia  gMtwe 
and  behaviour,  and  ever  wore  long  hair.  In  fine,  be 
was  a  truly  noUe  captain,  worUiy  of  all  commendation, 
and  excelled  in  all  virtues,  which  did  so  delight  his 
mind  that  be  waa  wont  to  say  that  be  was  never  lea* 
idle  tban  when  at  teiaara,  nor  lesa  alone  than  wbeo 
alone."  (Oie.,  Of.,  8, 1.)— In  all  Sctpio>e  eompaim 
Lnlina  vrts  bis  euef  asaialanl,  and  the  man  in  wEoa 
he  placed  tbe  greatest  confidence.  But  tbe  friendship 
subsiatiiy  between  them  was  not  more  conepicnona 
tban  that  which  connected  afterward  the  uoa  of  the 
one  with  tbe  grandson  of  the  olher.  Whether  Lslioa 
cheered  tbe  hours  of  Scipio's  letiiement  is  not  die* 
tinetly  mudted  in  bistoty  by  an  writer.  Hie  poet 
Ennius  is  known  to  have  mod  beld  in  such  esteem  by 
him,  that  he  ordered  the  statue  of  hia  learned  ftt^  to 
be  placed  on  hie  aepulchra  by  hia  own,  and  Uie  re- 
maine  of  the  poet  to  be  deposited  in  tbe  aame  tomb: 
{Plin.,  7,  20.~0vid,  A.  A.,  3,  409.)  As  an  instance 
of  Scipio'a  continence,  ancient  authors  state  that  the 
ccmqneror  of  Speiu  refused  to  see  a  beautiful  princeae 
that  bad  fallen  mto  his  hands  after  the  taking  of  New 
Carthage,  and  that  he  not  only  reetored  her  inviolate 
to  her  parents,  but  also  added  ]Mige  presents  for  tbe 
person  to  whom  she  waa  betrothed.  ( Berunek'a  Life 
of  Seipio  Afrieamu,  p.  140,  teqq.) — IX.  Lvciua  Cor- 
nelius Scipio,  aumamed  Ati/Uiau,  accompanied  hia 
brother  Africanua  in  bis  expedition  into  Spain  and  Af 
rica.  He  waa  rewarded  with  the  consulship  A.U.C. 
MS|  (at  hia  service  to  the  state,  end  waa  empoweittd 
to  attack  Antiochoa,  king  of  Syria,  who  bad  deelaied 
war  against  the  Rmnane.  Lucius  waa  accompanied 
in  thia  campaign  by  his  brothn  Africanua ;  and  by  hie 
own  valour  and  the  counsels  of  tbe  conqueror  of  Han- 
nibal, he  soon  routed  the  enemy,  and  in  a  battle  near 
tbe  city  of  Serdee  be  killed  50,000  foot  and  4000 
horee.  Foaee  waa  aom  aftei  settled  by  the  sobnie- 
aioo  of  Antiocbus,  and  tbe  eonqomor,  at  bia  letom 
home,  obtained  a  triumph  and  the  surname  of  Aaiat>> 
cue.  He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  hia  pMiparity. 
CaU>,  after  the  death  of  Africanoa,  turned  bia  nncoui 
against  Asiaticus,  and  tbe  two  Petilii,  bia  devoted  ad- 
bocnts,  presented  a  petition  to  (be  people,  in  wbieh 
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Uwy  fnyei  that  in  Inquiry  migbt  m  i  ude  for  ibe  pw- 
MM  of  ucOTteitiiiw  what  money  bod  bwn  nceived 
noe:  ABtioeluis  uto  fMm  b»  tllin.  The  petition 
ms  tnMantly  rMoned.  and  Aaitfieiw,  ehaiged  witb 
bannf  aoiwed  hinwdf  to  ba  eormptod  bv  AotioclMs, 
was  aummoDMl  lo  appear  bofoi*  uo  triowtal  of  To* 
nnlioa  Culeo,  who  waa  on  thia-oeeaaion  created  prs- 
tm.  T)ie  nigp,  who  waa  an  ioveterate  eoem;  to  the 
hmHy  of  tho  Scqiioa.  aoon  ioatid  Asiaticua,  with  hia 
tmo  liontMiwita  utd  hio  qnaator,  goilty  (tf  haviiw  re- 
Mivad,  tbs  firat  6000  pOQoda*  woi^  of  gold  and  480 
ponnda*  weuht  of  ailver,  and  Uie  owera  nearly  an  equal 
OKBit  from  tba  monarch  a|aiiiat  iriwai,  in  tho  naaae  of 
Ibe  Roman  people,  they  were  enjoined  to  make  war. 
They  were  cowleraaed  to  pay  lam  fioea;  bat,  iriiile 
Um  othara  gave  aecurity,  Sctpto  declated  that  he  had 
accounted  to  the  publio  for  all  the  money  which  he 
had  brought  from  Aaia,  and  therefore  that  bo  was 
ianoeent.  Notwilhatanding  ifaia  gnv*  pmteatalioB, 
the  officers  of  iostiee  were  oidered  to  convey  him  lo 
priaoB ;  bat,  while  ibey  were  in  the  actual  discharge 
of  their  doty,  Sempioniua  Gracchua,  one  of  the  tr^ 
ones,  interfered,  and  declared,  "  that  he  aboald  make 
no  objection  to  their  rstsing  the  money  out  of  hia  of- 
fecta,  bat  that  he  woold  never  snfier  a  koman  general 
to  bo  dragged  lo  ibe  common  priaoa,  wbanin  tM  leed> 
era  of  the  miemy,  that  .were  taken  in  battle  by  him, 
jed  been  eoofiaed."  When  the  entire  pnweity  of 
Loeiae  Scipio  waa  seised  a'nd  valued,  it  waa  loond  in- 
idequata  to  the  payment  of  the  aum  detnaoded  ;  and 
«hat  redounded  to  his  honour  waa,  that,  among  iJl  hia 
■fleets,  there  waa  not  found  the  trace  of  the  amalleat 
■itielf  dial  coold  ba  eooaidarad  Asietie.  Hie  fhonda 
and  relations,  indigaaal  at  the  Inatment  be  bad  re- 
stivod,  came  end  oAred  to  nako  compenaation  for 
jia  loaa;  bat  bo  relmad  to  accept  of  anything  except 
v^t  was  barely  neeeaaary  for  aubsistence.  whatever 
was  needful,  says  Livy,  for  domeatic  use,  was  pur- 
^ssed  at  the  sale  of  ms  property  by  hia  nearest  rela- 
tknt ;  and  the  ppblie  batnd  bow  neoiled  on  all  who 
were  eoneemea  in  tho  proeecntioa.  (£ify,  88,  60.) 
Soma  time  after  ha  waa  appointed  lo  aettie  the  dts- 
patea  between  Eomanee  and  Selencoa ;  and,  at  hia  re- 
lam,  the  Romans,  ashamed  of  their  severity  towards 
him,  rewarded  hia  merit  with  auch  uncommioa  libenl- 
ity,  that  Asiaticua  waa  enablad  to  celebrate  gamea,  in 
bonoor  of  bis  vietoiy  over  Antioohna,  for  tan  snceeas- 
ire  daya  at  hie  own  a^>enee.— X.  P.  Comelioa  Scq>io 
Nadea  was  son  of  Cnens  Scipio,  and  coasin  to  Scipio 
Afrieanus.  He  waa  lefoaed  the  conaulahip,  though 
fopported  b^  the  interest  and  the  fame  of  the  conquer- 
or of  Hannibal ;  but  be  afterward  obuined  it,  ain  in 
that  hoDOnrable  office  conqnered  the  Boii,  and  gatned 
a  triumph.  He  waa  also  socceasful  in  an  expedition 
which  ho  undertook  in  Spain.  When  tho  statue  of 
Cybria  waa  brought  to  Rome  from  Fhrygia,  tba  Ro- 
man aenala  dele^Md  one  of  their  body,  who  vnia  the 
Bwat  Temarkabto  for  the  [writy  of  hia  mauMn  and  the 
innocence  of  his  life,  to  go  and  meet  the  goddess  in 
Uie  harbon:  of  Oatia.  Naaica  was  the  object  of  their 
choice,  and,  as  such,  be  waa  enjoined  to  bring  the 
■tatM  of  the  goddeaa  to  Rome  with  the  greateat 
pomp  and  eolemnity.  Naaica  alae  diatingnialMd  him* 
self  V  ^  active  part  be  bxric  in  confuting  tba  aeen- 
aaUona  laid  ^inst  the  two  Seipws,  Africanus  and 
Asiaticua.  Here  waa  also  another  of  the  same  name, 
who  distinguiabed  himself  by  his  enmity  afjainat  the 
Gracchi,  to  vrfaom  he  was  neuly  related.— (Peferc,  8, 
1,  &c.~Flor.,  3,  IS.— Lie.,  39,  U,  dec.)— XI.  Pub- 
Una  .AnllianuB,  son  of  Paulua  .Emilias,  the  conqnet- 
or  of  Penaaa,  vraa  adopted  by  tiie  eon  of  Scipio  Af- 
ricanas,  bmng  abaai^  a  relation  of  the  Scipio  family, 
since  Afrieaoua  bsd  married  his  aunt  He  received 
the  same  anmame  as  his  pandfather,  and  was  called 
Afirttamtu  tit  Ytmnger  on  account  of  hia  victonea 
«er  Carthupk   fmilianna  firat  appealed  in  the  Ro- 


man anniea  under  bis  father,  and  aftmraid  dia&» 
goiabed  himaelf  aa  a.  legionary  tcibane  in  the  Spaaiak 
provineea,  iritera  ha  killed  a  Spsciaid  of  gigHUL 
atatuia,  and  obtained  a  uvral  ocwa  sx  the  siqgc  tf 
Intercatia.   He  paased  into  Africa  t  j  viaii  Hatf  II» 
iniiaa,  the  ally  of  Rome,  and  he  waa  the  aniclatoi  of 
a  long  and  Uoody  baule  which  waa  fought  betwem 
that  monarch  and  the  Catthagioians.        ia.  Haiiaia 
sa.)   Soma  time  after  JBmiuanna  waa  nude  adik. 
aod  Bezt  appaiBtad  conaul,  tfaou^  nndar  tba  sga  »• 
quired  for  Imi  impoiunt  office.   Tba  eunwma  «Ud 
ha  had  laeeived  uwu  his  graodfatbet  be  waa  dc^iael 
lawfully  to  claim  aa  hia  own.    He  was  empowend  M 
finish  IM  war  with  CarthaBC ;  aod  as  be  was  penniucJ 
by  the  senate  to  choose  his  colleague,  bo  look  wuh 
him  his  friend  Lnlius,  whose  father  of  ihe  aanw  mm 
bad  formerly  enjoyed  the  coofidence  and  shared  tbi 
viettHiea  of  the  first  Afrieaoua.   The  siege  of  C«- 
thaga  waa  already  bagnn,  but  the  <q»eraliDnB  of  tht 
R^ua  ware  not  coaiinoed  with  vigooi.   Scipo  bid 
no  sooner  aiqieaiad  before  the  walla  of  the  enemr  Um 
every  eommunicatton  with  the  land  was  cat  and, 
that  Ibey  mi^t  not  have  the  comnand  of  the  sea,  t 
atnpendooa  mole  was  thrown  acioaa  Iba  harixnr  with 
immense  Laboor  aod  ezpsnaa.    Thia,  vriueh  might 
hav«  dtabeatleoed  the  meal  aetira  enniy,  rendued 
the  Cartbaginiana  more  eager  in  the  cause  of  Ireedea 
and  independence ;  all  the  inhabitants,  without  dis- 
tinction of  rank,  age,  or  aex,  employed  ibemaelm 
wttiiout  cessation  to  dig  another  harbour,  sod  to  buitd 
and  equip  another  fleeL    In  a  short  time,  ia  spite  of 
the  vigilance  aod  activity  of  .£miliaous,  the  Kanast 
were  astoniahed  to  aee  anoibor  harbour  fonnad,  and 
fifty  gaUiea  suddenly  isaoed  mida  sail,  ready  f«  lha 
engagement   This  unexpected  fleet,  by  inuoadiatdj 
attacking  the  Roman  alups,  migbt  hoTa  gaUied  ibe  vic- 
tory ;  but  the  delay  of  ihe  Cartbaginiana  {Hored  &til 
to  ibeii  cauae,  and  the  enemy  h^  aufficient  time  ta 
pr^iare  themselves.   Scipio  soon  got  the  possesaies 
of  a  small  aminsnce  in  the  harbour,  and,  1^  the  sat^ 
Mas  of  hia  aubeequent  opciationa,  ba  broke  open  one 
of  the  satea  of  the  city  and  entered  the  streets^  where 
he  made  hia  way  by  fire  and  sword.   Tbe  aurmidei 
of  above  50,000  men  waa  bOowed  by  a  reducttou  of 
the  citadel,  and  the  total  sabmisaion  of  Carthsge,  B.G. 
147.   Tbe  caiittTa  city  was  sM  on  fire ;  and,  though 
Scipio  waa  oUigad  to  demolish  iu  voy  walla  to  o\My 
the  orders  of  toe  Romans,  yet  be  wept  bitterly  over 
the  melancholy  and  tragical  scene  ;  and,  in  bewailing 
tbe  miaeriea  of  Carthage,  he  exfoeaaed  his  fears  lest 
Rome,  in  her  turn,  in  some  future  ^e,  ehmild  exhibit 
auch  a  dreadful  ctmfisgration.   Tbe  return  of  £mih- 
aouB  to  Rome  was  thst  of  soother  conqueror  of  Hso- 
uibal,  and,  like  him,  h«  vna  honoured  with  a  magnifi- 
cent tiiomph,  and  received  tbe  aumame  of  Afnuxu- 
Ha  waa  not  lotu  IcA  m  the  enjojrment  of  hia  ^oiy  ba 
Am  be  waa  cal&d  lo  obtain  neu  hoomira.   He  ma 
choeen  cmuul  a  second  time,HDd  appcunted  to  finiA 
the  war  which  the  Romans  had  hitherto  carried  on 
without  succeaa  against  Numantia.    Tie  &U  of  No- 
manlia  waa  more  glorious  tot  Scipio  than  that  of  tha 
capital  of  Alhca.    From  hia  conqaeata  in  Sptia 
AmUianas  waa  booouvad  with  a  aocoiid  trinmph,  sad 
wiUi  the  Bonanie  of  Nummtimu.    Yet  bis  populsri- 
ly  vras  short-lived  ;  aod,  ^  lelUng  the  people  tint  the 
murder  of  their  fitvoorita,  bis  brothec-io-law  Gno 
cbaa,  was  lawful,  ainee  be  waa  turbulont  and  ininucal 
to  the  peace  of  the  republic,  Scipio  inearxed  the  dis- 
pleasuro  of  tbe  tribunes,  and  waa  received  with  hissrt 
by  the  aaaemUad  people.   His  anlhoiitj  f«  a  m>- 
ment  quelled  their  tuibulaaee,  i^Mn  Im  nfweaebed 
them  for  their  eovrardice,  and  exelaitned,  Faetiem 
vrrtUMe*  !  do  jkm  dtmk  tJuU  yoar  eltuHourm  can  aitim- 
HtU  mel  nu,  vkom  tkt  fury  of  your  tntmitt  tuect 
dmunted  ?   It  Ms  the  grumnit  that  yon  awe  to  ni| 
ftiluT  PaMSM»t  wKa  eoa^Mrad  MMcttUnum,  and  la  m' 
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^vSumt  mi/  famSf  yoa  hw*  Maes.  It  Udt  tite  rt- 
rpect  you  oim  to  your  ddieertrt  1  la  tki$  your  affae- 
tton  J  Tbu  fiimneu  silsnced  ths  murmnn  of  ibe  ■■- 
■enblj  ;  and,  Mm*  time  after,  Seipio  ratiied  rrom  the 
olaiDOan  of  Home  to  Ciieta,  wbue,  with  bii  firiend 
Lvliua,  he  peaaed  Um  teet  of  bit  time  in  innooent 
plaaaaiM  im  amnaenent,  in  diTetaiona  which  had 
pi— ted  them  when  children ;  and  these  two  enainent 
men  wero  often  aaen  on  the  eaasbore  picking  ap  light 
pebblea,  sod  throwing  tbam  on  the  aniooth  snrface  of 
the  wateia.  Tboi^b  food  of  retirement  and  literary 
aaae,  Seipio  often  interaated  himaelf  in  the  afiaire  of 
•tele.  Hie  enemiea  tccuaed  him  of  aspiring  to  the 
dictatorahip,  and  the  damoare  were  moat  loud  against 
bim  when  he  had  opposed  the  Sempronian  law,  and 
declared  himself  the  pstron  of  the  inhabiunts  of  the 
proTinees  of  Italy.  Thie  actire  part  of  Scipio  waa 
Been  with  pleaanre  by  tl^  friends  of  the  republic  ;  and 
not  only  tbe  senate,  but  also  the  citizens,  the  Latins, 
and  the  neigbboaring  atetea,  cooducted  their  illos- 
Irknte  friend  and  patioa  to  hia  house.  It  sMmed  al- 
moat  the  uuTersal  widi  tbu  the  troubles  might  be 
quieted  by  tbe  election  of  Scipio  to  the  dtctatorahip, 
and  many  preanmed  that  that  nooour  would  be  on  ^ 
morrow  coofeired  upon  him.  In  this,  however,  the 
expectations  of  Rome  were  frustrated :  Scipio  was 
found  dead  in  bia  bed,  to  the  astonishment  of  all ;  and 
those  who  inqoired  for  the  eanaas  of  Ihia  sodden 
death,  peieetnd  violent  mAa  en  hie  ne^  and  con- 
eloded  that  he  had  been  atrangled,  B.C.  ISS.  This 
aseassination,  aa  it  wta  then  generally  believed,  was 
committed  by  tbe  triumvirs,  Papirios  Carbo,  C.  Grac- 
chus, and  Folvius  Fkccns,  who  supported  tbe  Sem- 
pronian law,  and  by  his  wifo  Semprooia.  who  ia  charg- 
ed with  intndocinff  ^  mnrderara  into  bis  room.  No 
inqairies  ware  made  nftw  the  authors  of  bis  dsath. 
Graecbaa  was  tbe  favourite  of  tbe  mob,  and  the  only 
ntonement  iriiicb  the  populace  made  for  the  death  of 
Scipio  was  to  attend  his  funeral,  and  to  show  their 
coneem  by  their  loud  Umentations.  .^millanus,  like 
his  graodlathor,  was  fond  of  literatnre,  snd  he  is  said 
to  have  saved  from  the  flames  of  Carthage  many  val- 
sable  GompositioDS,  wiitian  by  Phaoician  and  Funic 
intbon.  Id  the  midst  of  his  greatness  be  died  poor ; 
md  hie  nephew,  Q.  Fabiua  Maximna,  who  inherited 
hie  eaiate,  scarce  foand  in  hia  house  thirty-two  pounds* 
weight  of  silver  and  two  and  a  half  of  gold.  His ' 
libenlity  to  hia  brother  and  to  bis  sisters  deserves  the 
greatest  commendations ;  and,  indeed,  no  higher  enco- 
mium can  be  paased  upon  bia  cbaraeler,  private  aa 
vrell  as  pnUie,  dian  tbe  w«da  of  hie  rival  Metellos, 
who  told  bis  sons,  at  tbe  death  of  Scipio,  to  go  and 
«ttend  Um  fnnenl  of  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived 
or  should  live  in  Rome. — XII.  Q.  Metellus  Scipio, 
adopted  son  of  Quintus  Cncilius  Metellua.  His  pre- 
vioas  name  was  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica.  Metel- 
lua Scipio  was  consul  with  Pompey,  his  son-in-Uw, 
towards  the  dote  of  ttfe  year  52  B.C.,  the  Utter  bav- 
iag  been  sole  consul  previously.  Melelloe  and  Pom- 
pey  le-eatabliahed  the  consulship,  whidi  had  been 
completely  prostrated  by  Clodius ;  and  the  former 
was  afterward  sent  into  Syria  aa  procooaul,  having 
■ided,  of  course,  with  Pompey  against  Ceesar.  After 
the  battle  of  I%arealia  he  passed  into  Africa  to  Jubs, 
assemVled  a  body  of  troops  there  along  with  that 
prince  and  Csto,  and  finally  engaged  with  Cnsar  in 
the  battle  of  Tbapans,  but  was  totally  defeated,  46 
B.C.  Hsving  enaeavoured  to  escape  to  the  cinst  of 
Spain,  and  being  driven  back  by  stress  of  weather  to 
the  African  shore,  bis  vessels  were  overpDwered  by 
the  fleet  of  P.  Sithtus,  and  he,  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
hands  of  C»sar,  destroyed  himself.  {Apptan,  BeU. 
Cw.,  8,  m.—Atut.,  BeU.  Afric.,  96.) 

SctKON,  a  celebrated  thief  in  Attics,  who  plu*>dered 
the  inhabitanta  of  the  country,  an'f  threw  tbcip  down 
the  highest  tocks  in^o  the  set,  after  he  bad  obliged 


them  to  wut  upon  him  and  to  wash  his  feet.  Uteeena 
attacked  him,  and  treated  him  in  the  way  that  be  htm* 
self  wss'Bccvstoned  to  treat  tnvellera.  According  to 
Ovid,  the  earth,  as  well  aa  tbe  sea,  refused  to  reeeiv* 
tbe  bones  of^Sciion,  which  remained  for  some  tinu 
Bospended  in  tbe  air,  till  they  were  changed  into  large 
rocas,  called  SdronieUt  Ptira,  or  Sctromit  Sax^ 
(rid.SciroDidesP«trs.)  (Ovid,  Jfei.,  7,444.— JMk* 
8,  13 — Plm.,  3,  47.— Seiwca,  If.  Q.,  6,  17.) 

SgironIdis  PsTKAorSciRoNU  SA£i,acelelnated 
BBSS  or  defile  on  the  Botiihem  coast  of  Megaris,  said  to 
nave  been  the  haunt  of  the  robber  Sciroo  until  be  was 
deetrt^ed  by  TheaeuB.  {Eurip.,  HipfoL,  979.— Ova, 
Mtt^  7,  444)  Hh*  narrow  paaa  was  attunted,  aa  w« 
leain  fram  Strabo  (391),  between  M«f^  and  Cnm- 
<Hnyon,  a  small  maritime  town  belongiog  to  Corinth. 
The  road  followed  the  shore  for  the  space  of  several 
miles,  and  was  abut  in  on  the  land  aide  by  a  lofty  mount- 
ain, while  towards  the  sea  it  was  lined  by  dangerous  pre- 
cipices. Pausanias  reports  ( 1 ,44),  that  it  was  rendered 
more  acceaaible  by  the  Enperor  Hsikiui,  eo  that  two 
carriagea  conld  pasa  eadi  other.  Acoordiur  to  mod- 
em  travellers,  the  Scironian  Way,  now  caDed  Kda 
SaUa,  is  difficult  and  nigged,  and  only  frequented  by 
paaaengen.  Tbe  prectpicea  are  two  bours  from  Mo- 
gara  and  six  from  Corinth.  (OAondier,  yoI.  3,  c.  44, 
—DodweU,  vol  %,  p.  183.—  WtUpole't  CoUectum,  vd 
l,.p.  882.) 

SooDXS,  a  city  of  Illyria,  tbe  capital  of  Gentius,  sit- 
uate between  tbe  rivers  Clausula  and  Barb  ana.  From 
tbe  position  here  given  to  Scodra,  which  is  that  as- 
signed by  Livy  (44,'31),  the  site  of  the  |^ce  does  not 
precisely  correspond  to  that  of  SetUari.  Scodra  was 
a  jdace  of  great  strength,  and  might  easily  have  de- 
fended itself  igainst  ttta  Romaoe  in  their  war  with 
Gentiue ;  bat,  inatead  of  o&ring  any  resisUnca,  ft 
surrendered  on  the  first  approach  of  the  enemy's  forces. 
Polybins  calls  it  Scotda.  {Excerpl.,  28,  7.)  In  Um 
division  of  the  territories  of  Gentius,  Scodra  reiainod 
its  distinction  as  capiul  of  the  Lebeatee.  {Cromti^* 
Ane.  Grteee,  vol.  1,  p.  41.) 

Scoiuaus,  a  mountain  range  of  Tbrace,  near  Rho* 
dope,  and,  together  with  tbe  latter,  forming  part  of  the 
sunt  gnat  central  chain.  Tbucydides  cafls  the  namo 
Seomios  (3,  96),  but  ArisUAle  Scones.  (Jfefeoraf.. 
1,  13.) 

Scopab,  a  celebrated  architect  and  aculptor,  bom  is 
tbe  island  of  Paroa,  and  who  appeara  to  have  flonr- 
iabed  chiefly  between  Olymp.  97  and  107  (B.C.  393 
and  352).  It  was  hia  fortune  to  be  employed  as  on* 
of  tbe  four  artiati  who  were  engaged  by  Artemisia, 
queen  of  Caria,  in  etectiag,  and  adoramg  tbe  Mauso- 
leum, that  splendid  monument  to  the  memory  of  her 
husband  Mausolus.  Scopes  was  employed  siso  to 
contribute  one  of  tbe  columns  to  tbe  temple  of  Disna 
at  Ephesus,  and  tbe  one  which  he  executed  was  re- 

ded  aa  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  He  seems,  io- 
i,  to  have  been  scarcelyt  if  nt  all,  inferior  to  Poly- 
clettu  ot  Myron.  Hia  statues  were  nomerous ;  among 
the  most  remarkable  of  them  were,  the  images  of  Ve- 
nns,  Pothas,  and  Pbaethon.  Many  of  bia  compoaitione 
were  among  the  nobleBt  ornaments  of  Rome  in  tbr 
days  of  Pliny.  An  Apollo  of  his  woritmansbip  stood 
on  tbe  PaUtine  MounL  A  Vesta  seated,  with  two 
female  attendaola  ttelining  on  the  ground,  adorned  the 
Servilian  gardena.  His  statues  also  of  Neptune,  of 
Thetis,  ami  of  Achilles,  of  the  Nereids  riding  on  tbe 
mightiest  monsters  of  the  deep,  were  highly  prixed, 
and  placed  in  tbe  chapel  of  Cneius  Domitius  Id  tbe 
Fiaminian  drcus.  A  colossal  image  of  Mara,  and  an 
exquisite  statue  of  Venus,  were  also  greatly  admired 
at  Rome,  and  the  tatter  was  preferred  to  a  similii  Stat, 
ue  by  Praxildes,  which  has  been  thought  to  have  fur* 
nished  tbe  original  idea  of  Ibe  Venns  de  Medieia 
iSUtig,  Diet.  Art.,  *.  v.—Strfb.,  a04,~.p«M«i,B 
4fi.  4.— Pfm.,  36.  5  <) 
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SoMOiMi,  ■  Bnverouf  and  powerful  tribe  of  Ilh- 
rm,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  end  reaching  at  vu 
aa  Uw  I}inQba.  Strabo  diridea  tbem  into  tbe  mater 
and  tbe  lets,  and  places  the  fwaer  between  tbe  Noaraa 
or  Gunk,  end  tbe  river  Maigoe.  Tbe  Utter  idjoiiMd 
tbe  Tribftlli  and  Myai  of  Tbneo.  Tbe  Seordieci  btT- 
iog  lucceeaively  eubdned  tbe  natlona  anrand  ibem, 
oiiended  tbcir  dominion  from  tbe  bordera  of  Tbrace 
to  tbe  Adriatic.  They  were,  however,  in  their  turn 
coiMjoeted  by  ibe  Roman*,  tbongh  not  without  nnmer- 
euB  ttrunlM  end  much  bloodabed.  Tboagh  Sin  bo 
claaaet  tEeScordiaci  with  the  Illyrian  nations,  be  aeems 
■lao  to  acknowledge  them  M  of  Gallic  origin :  they 
mn  probably  of  tbe  seme  nee  ae  the  Teurisei  end 
Ounl,  both  Celtic  people.  (Arii.,  319.— iU..  SIB.— 
FEer.,  8,  4.->£sv.,  Epil.,  98. — Cr«iiwr*>  Ane.  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  46.) 

ScoTi,  tbe  ancient  inhabitanie  of  Scotland.  It  ia 
generally  conceded  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Oiledouie  were  of  Celtic  origin.  Accoidit^  to  Scot- 
tish treditMHw,  the  Seoti  came  liom  Spain,  lad  were 
one  people  with  tbe  Silorea,  who  occupied  whet  now 
answera  to  Wales.  They  fmt  possessed  tbemselrea 
of  Ireland,  which  from  tbem  received  the  name  of  Sco- 
tia, and  for  some  time  reuined  the  appellation.  They 
afterward  passed  over  into  what  was  called  from  tbem 
Seettmd.  (AmmUn.  MmrceU  ,  90,1.-0.,  M,  4  ~ 
Id.,  S7,  B.  —  Beia,  Hut.  EccUt.,  I,  X.—Aiilung, 
MuhniaUM,  vol.  8,  p.  84.— Jfatnwrf,  Oeogr.,  vol.  1, 
pt  t,  p.  98,  #eM  ) 

ScitBOMlA,  a  daughter  of  Seribonina,  who  married 
Augustus  alier  be  hM  divorced  Claudia.  He  had  by 
her  a  daughter,  the  celebrated  Julia.  Scribonia  was 
aome  time  after  rcpadiated  that  Augustus  might  marry 
Livia.  She  had  been  married  twice  before  she  he- 
eame  the  wife  of  tbe  emperor.   {Suet.,  Yit.  Aug. ,99.) 

ScaisoMloa,  I.  L.  Libo,  a  Roman  hiatorian,  author 
of  Annala  cited  by  Cicero  {Bp.  ad  All.,  13,  81).— 
n.  Laigua  Design  all  a  nua,  a  physician,  bom  at  Home, 
or  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  In  A.D.  43  he  accompanied 
Ibe  Emperor  Claudius  on  bia  eipediton  into  Briiaiu. 
H«  WM  a  physician  of  the  Eclectic  school,  and  wroi( 
a  treatise  Dt  Compofitunu  meiiMmentonim.  As  this 
wvrk  ia  written  in  very  inferior  Latin,  some  critice 
have  supposed  that  it  was  onginally  eompoacd  in 
Greek,  and  aflerward  translated  into  Latin.  Scribo- 
■ius  has  copied  from  Nicander,  and  has  also  derived 
many  absuni  and  aupersthious  remedies  from  other 
nedicsl  writers.  The  beat  edition  of  Ihia  vrock  ia  that 
of  JUiodiaa,  Patev..  1665,  4to. 

ScDLTBima,  a  rim  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising  on  tbe 
northern  eonfinea  of  Eiraria,  and  Bowing  from  tbe  eaat 
of  Mutina  into  the  Padus.  It  ia  now  the  Patimro. 
[Strtb .  ilS.—Lh..  41,  IS  ) 

ScTLiciuM,  a  Greek  city,  on  the  coast  of  the  Bmltii, 
in  a  southwest  direction  frotn  Crotona,  and  communi- 
cating ito  Dame  to  the  adjacent  gulf  (Sinus  Scylacius). 
Accmding  to  Stiabo,  it  was  eolonixed  by  the  Atbeni- 
aos  imder  Mneatbeos ;  bat  he  neither  meotiona  the 
time,  nor  tbe  cireamaUncea  which  led  to  its  esub- 
liahment.  (Strab.,  881.)  Servius,  however,  observes, 
that  these  Athenians  were  returning  from  Africa  (luf 
£h.,  3,  55S).  At  a  later  period  it  received  a  Roman 
folony.  (VeU.  Patere.,  1,  IS.)  Scyiscium  waa  the 
birtliplace  of  Cassiodorus.  It  is  now  S^Ulace  The 
epithet  namfragum  is  applied  by  Virgil  to  this  place. 
{JBn.,  3,  SA8.)  Heyne  considers  tM  appellation  lo 
allnde  to  tbe  rocky  and  dangerous  shore  in  ita  vicinity, 
or  else  to  the  frequent  siorms  which  prevailed  in  this 
quarter,  between  Tria  Promontoria  Ispygum  and  Co- 
vinlhum.  (Hey«,  ad  Virg.,  I.  e. — Cramcr'i  Ane.  It' 
«iy,  vol.  3,  p.  898.) 

Sotlaz,  a  celebrated  geographer  and  mattiematician 
«f  Caryanda  in  Caria.    He  ia  BOtieed  by  Herodotus 
\m  a  passage  where  the  latter  speaks  of  varioua  dis- 
anrarin  made  in  A«a  hr  Darias,  aon  of  Hystaspea, 
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and  tella  of  Scyiaz  of  Caryanda  being  sent  by  taa 
monarch,  along  with  otbera,  to  ascertain  where  the  1b 
dus  entered  the  sea.    He  makes  tbem  to  hare  readei 
the  Indus,  aailed  down  the  river  to  tbe  aea,  and  tbsQ 
eoDtmamg  their  voyage  on  the  sea  towards  tbe  wcat^ 
to  have  reached,  in  the  80th  month,  tbe  AoB 
which  tbe  Phoenician  king  despatched  tbe  Pbdnueiaai 
to  circumnavigate  Africa.    (Herod.,  4,  44.)  Soidu 
gives  a  brief  account  of  Scylax,  m  which  be  has  evi- 
deritly  confounded  different  persons  of  the  eamemme: 
"Scylsx  of  Caryanda,  a  mathematician  and  musiciiB, 
wrote  a  poriplua  of  the  coast  beyond  the  PtUan  (f 
Hercules,  a  book  respecting  Heraelidea,  king  of  Uy- 
lassa,  a  descrmtion  of  the  eiranit  of  the  eait^  and  aa 
answer  to  Poqrbtits's  history."  The  periplns,  wlhdi 
atill  remalna,  bearing  the  nsme  of  Scylax,  is  s  brief 
snrvey  of  the  countries  along  tbe  abores  of  tbe  Hedi- 
tarranean  and  Enxine,  of  the  weatem  coast  of  Edrapa^ 
together  with  pan  of  tbe  western  coast  of  'Africa,  sor- 
Tcyed  by  Hsnno,  aa  far  aa  tbe  island  of  Csnte.  Il 
concludee  with  an  accoant  of  the  pusagea  across  As 
sea,  from  Greece  to  Aaia,  and  an  ennmeraiim  of  S> 
important  ialanda  in  tbe  order  of  their  magnilnlB.  A 
qucation  haa  been  raised  as  to  tbe  date  of  tbe  pernios 
of  Scylax.    The  subject  has  been  discussed  by  Nie- 
buhr,  in  his  historical  and  philological  ttacta.  (JCinu 
kularitche  uni  pMob/giicke  Sc&^lat,  p.  185,  tefj.) 
Having  first  suied  Ibe  opiDtona  of  former  critics,  and 
rejected  the  argument  derived  from  the  onisMnD  ol 
the  city  of  Rh^es  (which  was  founded  406  B.C.),  on 
account  of  ^e  corruption  of  tbe  text,  Niebuhr  re- 
marks thst  the  proofs  of  ita  date  are  partly  poiibvc 
and  partly  negative,  via.,  derived  either  from  the  no- 
tice of  or  a  ailence  respecting  certain  towns.    By  pos- 
itive a^menu,  it  is  anown  that  this  work  was  wnttCB 
after,  by  negative  that  it  was  written  be/ore,  a  certain 
dalo.   The  uncertain  interval  b«ng  thus  narrowed  bj 
different  historical  proof,  Niebahr  Mtermines  that  this 
periplns  waa  written  about  360  B.C.    (Foreign  Re- 
view,  vol  4,  p   193.)    LeticjM  has  subseqneolly 
written  on  the  aame  subject  {Jaumal  des  Savant, 
Fevr  AvT.  et  Mai,  1825),  and  has  pronounced  tbe 
periplus  of  Scylax  a  compilation,  in  which  tbe  materia 
ala  of  diferent  writers  and  timea  have  been  made  tiae 
'  of.    In  thta  opinion  Mnller  cmncidea.   (Einuier,  vol. 
1.  p.  169.)    Clinton  (Fo«fi  HdUiaei,  pt.  %  p.  564^ 
thinks  that  Suidas  confounded  him  with  the  mora  an- 
cient Scylax,  who  wrote,  according  to  him,  after  Po- 
lybiua,  B.C.  148,  aitd  be  conaiders  the  opinioQ  of  Voa- 
sins  most  probable,  that  the  extant  work  is  an  epitome 
of  the  ancient  Scylax.    Tbi«  periplsa  baa  reached  ni 
in  a  corrupted  aiate.   Tbe  beat  cditiona  cf  Scjlai  aie, 
that  of  Hudaon.  in  the  GtogrmfH  Grmd  Mimara; 
and  that  of  Gail,  in  his  edition  of  tbe  same  writers, 
Parig,  1836,  vol.  I,  p.  ISl,  aaq. 

Scvlla,  I.  a  daughter  of  Nisus,  king  of  Megsrs, 
who  became  euamoured  cf  Minoe  as  that  motHidi 
besieged  her  father's  capital.   (Fn(  Nisna.) — II.  A 
fearful  monster,  of  whom  mention  ia  nude  in  the 
Odyssey.    Having  eacaped  Uie  Sirens,  and  dnonad 
the  Wandering  Rocks,  which  Circe  had  told  bim  lay 
beyond  the  mesd  of  theae  songsters,  Ulyasca  came  to 
the  terrific  Senile  and  Cbarybdia,  between  which,  the 
goddess  had  mformed  him,  his  courae  lay.    She  said 
(Od.,  13,  73,  teqq  )  be  would  come  tc  two  lofty  cliSs 
opposite  each  other,  between  wht:L  he  most  pass. 
One  of  these  clifis  towers  to  such  e  hei^  tlurt  its 
summit  is  for  ever  enveloped  in  clQuds,  and  no  man. 
even  if  he  bad  twenty  banda  and  as  many  (ieet,  could 
aacend  it.   In  the  middle  of  this  cliff, -uw  saya,  is  a 
caw  facing  the  west,  but  so  high  that  a  man  in  a  ship 
pasaing  under  it  could  not  shoot  up  to  it  with  a  bow. 
In  thia  den  dwells  Scylla  (Bitek),  whose  voice  sounds 
like  thai  of  a  young  wbelp;  she  haa  twelve  Aet  and 
six  long  necks,  with  a  terrific  head,  end  three  rows  ol 
close-set  teedi  on  each.    Evermoi*  aha  etieltiies 
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IbeM  nsclu  ind  utcbea  Ibe  poipotM*.  mdoga,  and 
other  U^e  ■nimils  of  the  aet  which  awim  by,  and  out 
irf  every  abi{t  that  paaaea  each  moath  takea  a  man. 
The  OMxwite  lock,  the  goddeaa  infuinB  him,  ia  much 
lower,  lor  a  man  conld  uwot  over  it.  A  wild  fig-tree 
grows  on  it,  atretchiiig  it*  branchea  down  to  the  mi- 
ter ;  but  beneath,  "  divine  Chuybdia"  three  times  each 
day  abeofbe  and  tegorges  the  dark  water.  It  is  much 
EDO  re  dangeroDa,eheaadB,topas8Charybdi8  tlun  Scyl- 
h.  As  Llyaaea  »iled  by,  Scylla  took  six  of  his  crew; 
and  when,  after  be  bed  lost  hie  ship  and  companions, 
he  was  carried  hf  wind  and  wave,  ai  he  floated  on  a 
part  of  the  wreck  between  the  moiMtere,  the  maat  by 
which  ha  aufqwrted  bimself  was  eucked  in  by  Cbaryb- 
dia,aod  he  held  by  the  wild  ^tree  till  it  was  thrown  ont 
•gain,  when  he  reanmed  his  voyage.— Such  ia  the  ear- 
liest account  we  have  of  these  monsters,  in  which, 
indeed,  il  may  be  doubted  if  Cbaiybdis  ia  to  be  regard- 
ed as  an  animate  being. .  The  aneiente,  who  were  so 
anxious  to  locslize  all  the  wonders  of  Homer,  made 
the  Stiaiu  of  Messina  the  abode  of  Scylla  and  Cbtryb- 
dis.  The  whole  fable  has  been  explained  by  Spalltn- 
uni,  according  to  whom  Scylla  is  a  lofty  rock  on  the 
Calabrian  ahore,  with  aome  caTems  at  the  bottom, 
which,  by  the  agitation  of  the  waves,  emit  sonnda  re- 
sembling the  barking  of  d<^.  The  only  danger  ia 
when*  the  current  end  wind  are  in  opposition,  so  that 
veaeela  are  imiwiled  towards  the  rock.  Cfaarybdis  is 
not  a  whblpool  or  involving  vortsx,  but  a  spot  where 
the  waves  are  greatly  agitated  bj  pointed  rocks,  and 
the  depth  does  not  exceed  50O  feet  {SpaiUnz.,  3, 
p.  99.)~In  Homer  the  moiher  of  Senile  is  named  Cra- 
wls {Od.,  13,  124),  but  her  aire  is  not  spoken  of. 
Stesichorus  csUed  her  mother  Imoom  (Etideda,  S77) ; 
Hoiiod  said  she  wu  the  daurittar  of  Pberbaa  and  Hec- 
ate (ScAof.  ad  ApoU.  RJui.,  i,  8S8)  ;  Areeaihiv  said, 
at  Phorcya  and  Hecate  (ScAof.  ad  Oi.,  IS,  86}  ;  oth- 
ers aaaeited  that  Triton  was  her  sire.  ( Bt^ocia,  377. ) 
Later  poets  feigned  that  Scylla  was  once  a  beautiful 
maiden,  who  was  fond  of  asaociating  with  the  Nere- 
ids. The  seagod  Glancus  beheld  and  fall  in  love  with 
im,  and,  being  rejected,  applied  to  Circe  to  exwetaa 
ber  magjc  sits  in  bis  hvoar.  Cine  wished  him  to 
transfer  his  affiKtions  to  herself ;  and,  filled  with  rage 
at  hia  refusal,  she  infected  with  noxious  jnices  the 
water  in  which  Scylla  was  wont  to  bathe,  and  thua 
ttanaformed  her  iato  a  monster.  (Ovid,  Mel.,  14,  1, 
teqq. — Hygm.,  fab.,  199.)  According  to  another  ac- 
count, the  change  in  Seylla*a  form  waa  effected  by 
Ampiiitrite,  in  consequence  of  ber  uitimaey  with  Nep- 
tnne.  {Tzetx.  ad  I^wpAr.,  660.)  Chatybdia  wss 
aaid  to  have  been  a  woman  who  stole  the  oxen  of  Her- 
enles,  and  who  was,  in  consetjuence,  struck  with  tbuQ- 
der  by  Jupiter,  and  tamed  mto  a  whirlpool  (iServ. 
■d  iB«.,3, 4S0.—K«ighHe!/'»  Mylhobvv,  p.  S7I,  ttfq.) 

SoYLLMVM,  a  proDumloiy  of  Aij^a,  of^Miaite  the 
Attic  promontory  of  Suniam,  and  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Scylls,  the  daaghter  of  Nisns.  It 
Ibraied,  tt^ther  with  the  promontory  of  Suninm,  the 
entrance  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  closed,  also,  the 
Bay  of  Hermione.   (Strah.,  378.) 

SoTHNDs,  s  Greek  geogrspher,  a  native  of  Chioe, 
who  flourished  about  80  B.C.,  during  the  reign  of 
Nicomedea  II.,  king  of  Bithynia.  He  dedicated  to 
(bis  monarch  bis  work  entitled  Periegaaia  (II^fM^yv- 
mtX  or  Deaeription  of  tha  World,  written  in  Greek 
Iambics.  We  have  remaining  of  this  the  first  741 
lines,  and  fiagmenU  of  236  others,  miueh  together 
form,  accor4ing  to  the  critics,  not  more  than  a  Toorth 
part  of  the  entire  work.  Seymnu*  informs  the  moo- 
arch  that  he  hss  collected  and  abridged,  for  hia  use, 
•11  tha  information  be  found  aeattarad  among  varioos 
writers  reepecting  tbe  establishment  of  enmiiee,  the 
fbnndiag  of  cities,  dee.  He  proposes  to  give,  first,  an 
Mconnt  of  all  that  is  clear  and  well  ascertained  in  ge- 
egi^ihieal  krowledge ;  while  be  promiaea  to  tnat,  in 


a  SLpsrate  part  of  tbe  work,  of  what  u  obscure,  is  <»• 
der  that  Nicomedea  may  thus  have  a  conciae  outline 
of  the  geography  of  the  day.  This  work,  which  bar 
little  merit  as  a  poem,  is  eomewhat  more  valuable  as 
a  geogra|riucal  treatise ;  the  information  it  Bives  )•- 
spectmg  tbe  esUbliabment  of  the  Qreek  colonies  i. 
particulariy  uaefnt ;  but  in  some  other  respects  it  ia 
not  very  accurste.  This  |Hoduetion,  together  witn 
the  fragmeuta  (which  we  owe  to  the  labours  of  Hoi* 
ateniua),  may  be  found  in  the  minor  Greek  geogm 
phers,  of  Hudson,  Gail,  &c. 

SctbUi,  a  name  spfdied  to  Deidamia  as  a  native  ol 
Scyros.   (OmW,  A.,  1,  683.) 

Scraos,  an  island  of  the  JEgetn  Sea,  northeast  of 
Eubcea,  and  now  called  Scyro.  Thucydides  informs 
us  that  ita  first  inhabitania  were  Dolopiana,  who  were 
afterward  expelled  by  the  Atheniana  (1,  S8).  It  ia  to 
this  eerly  period  that  we  muat  eaaign  the  advcntorea 
of  Achilles  and  the  birth  of  Neopt«emna.  (Strabo, 
437.)  Here  Theaeus  was  said  to  have  terminated  his 
exiateoce,  by  having  fallen,  or  been  pushed  down  a 
^vcipice.  {Lyeopb-.,  1334.)  Scyroa,  according  to 
Strabo,  was  slao  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  goata  and 
its  qusniea  of  varied  marble,  which  vied  with  thoae  of 
Carystus  and  Synnads.  In  the  geographer's  time  it 
waa  in  great  request  at  Rome  for  public  edifices  and 
other  ornamental  porpoaea,  (Slral.,  437. — PUu.,  39, 
36.— CVseur'a  Aik.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  463.) 

SovTHjB,  tbe  inbabiunts  of  Scy tbia.  (  Vid.  Scythia.) 

ScvthIi,  a  general  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romana  to  a  targe  portion  of  Asia,  and  di- 
vided by  them  into  Scytkia  intra  and  exlra  InuttMN, 
that  ia,  on  either  aide  of  Mount  Imsua.  The  Scylhi- 
ana  have  been  considered  by  aome  writers  aa  the  aame 
people  with  the  Gomeriana,  and  as  being  tbe  descend- 
ants  of  Gomer,  the  eldest  son  of  Jafdtet.  Their  naiM 
is  derived  by  aome  from  tbe  Teutonic  scketen  or  tcku- 
Un,  or  the  Gothic  sitnUo,  all  signifying  "to  dioot,** 
this  nation  being  very  expert  with  the  bow.  (Compare 
Jamieton'i  Hermea  Scythicua,  p.  6.)  Othera  make 
it  equivalent  to  tbe  I^tin  potatorea ;  others,  again, 
derive  it  from  ahakhaa,  "a  quiver;"  mbiia  s  fonnb 
class  deduce  the  term  from  tbe  Persiin  Saagk,  "i 
dog,"  and  auppote  it  to  have  be|n  aj^lied  by  war  of 
contempt.  Thia  last  opinion,  however,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  others,  is  decidedly  erroneoua,  since' the  dog 
was  held  in  high  estimation  among  tha  Persiana,  and 
ranked  among  the  good  animals  of  Ormnad.  (PbU., 
da  laid,  at  Oair.,  ^.  869,  F.,  p.  614,  Wytt.)  It  waa 
a  symbol  also  of  faith,  and  eapecially  of  the  hope  of  aa 
immortal  existence,  and  holds  a  conspicuous  pleca^ 
thmfoie,  on  sepulchral  monuments.  (Compare  Crat- 
zer,  Symbolik,  vol.  1,  "p.  752.)  Sir  William  Jooee 
likewiae  indulgea  in  some  speculations  on  this  subject 
{Aaiatk  Saaeardua,  vol.  3,  p.  401),  as  well  aa  Rittcr 
in  hia  Erdhada  (voL  S,  p.  729).  Von  Hammer, 
however,  eppesra  to  fnnish  the  most  ingenious  expla- 
nation. According  to  thia  learned  Orientalist,  the  wri- 
ters of  tbe  Eaat,  and,  more  particulariy,  the  woifc  en- 
tilled  Schahnameb,  refer  what  the  Greeks  tell  ub  con- 
cerning tbe  incuraion  of  the  Sacs,  to  the  Turita  and 
Saakdih,  as  they  are  styled ;  and  even  tbe  very  fee- 
Uval  which  the  (Greeks  term  M  Saxota  is  found  in  tbe 
ancient  Persian  calendar  as  a  day  set  apart  to  cov- 
nwmorate  a  victory  gained  over  tbe  Turke.  Hene* 
Ton  Hammer  proposes  to  read  Tovpywc  for  'Auovp' 
/fovf  in  the  text  of  Herodotna  (7.  64).  Theae  Tnrka 
are  the  aame,  according  to  the  German  acholar,  vrilh 
the  Turanians,  snd  wi&  the  Saakalih  of  the  Scbab- 
nsmefa;  and  this  nanw  Stakabb,  from  SaaUat  or 
Seokloh,  presenu  a  rema^ble  coincidence  with  what 
Herodotua  states  resfweting  the  Scyihisns  (4,  6),  that 
they  call  themselves  Zaourof.  As  in  Herod otos, 
Ibeiefore,  tbe  Sacw  and  Amy^i  are  said  to  be  the 
•ame,  ao  in  tbe  Schshnameh  tbe  Turks  snd  tbe  Saa 
\kM  «*  ilenticaL    Tbia  same  term  SaakaiA  wil 
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lomiib  «Ik  Iha  not  orib*  vame  SUm;  ni  if  tba  tb»- 
017  of  aoollMr  writer  be  idmilted,  the  Suonet  will  be 
deKended  from  the  Sic«.  (OompaiB  BSkr,  mi  Cu». , 
a.  tr.)— The  uriimt  deuiled  mcodbI  af  the  SejrUt- 
lu  nc*  u  given  Hvrodotoe,  who  sUtM,  u  bu 
tfamdj  been  remuftMl.  tbai  tbef  eslled  tbetDMlTte  tqr 
the  gen«ni  nunc  of  Scroti  {^o^irot).  He  sppel- 
Ution  of  8«yfAMtu(Sx>}Au}  origiuted  wilh  tboGroeks 
tlong  the  £azine.  Their  primitivo  seile  wen  is  the 
vicimtj  of  the  Cupitn  ;  bat,  beins  drivM  fioiB  Ibeee 
I7  the  MkMBgetn,  ihey  migrated  lo  the  coaotiiea 
troand  Um  TsoBit  ind  north  of  the  Eoxine,  asd  the 
head  tettleinem  of  the  race,  according  to  Heredotna, 
waa  now  between  the  Tana'ii  and  borysthenea.  Only 
a  few  tribea  attended  to  agricahural  puraoita  and  bad 
bed  abodM ;  the  greater  nart  were  of  nomadio  bab- 
ita,  and  roamed  about  in  their  wagona,  wbicb  aerred 
them  for  ibodea.  Tbeae  la«t  eubaiated  on  tba  prodoce 
Sf  their  Soeka  and  heida.  Herodotue  dividea-  then 
i&to  Aoyat  Scylhmru  (BwiX^Un  XrMu),  th»  Nomt' 
He  Seythiaiu  (Na^drc).  and  the  AgriatUural  (Vtup- 
yoi).  Beaidea  theae,  there  were  other  tribea  bving  lo 
the  weat  or  the  Boryatbenea,  and  aeparated  from  tbe 
main  body  -of  tbe  race,  aach  aa  the  CmlUfoiti  and 
AU%tMt$.  Until  tbe  time  of  Ptolany,  but  httle  waa 
known  feapeeting  the  Scythiana  except  whet  had  bem 
obuoied  from  we  narrative  of  Herodotoa.  In  the 
dayp  of  Ptoletnjr,  Scjrthia,  aa  known  to  Herodotoa, 
had  (hanged  tt«  name  to  that  of  Sarnutia  (compare 
Plit!  .  4,  18),  and  the  n<Mlhem  part  of  Aaia  above  the 
Sacw  and  beyond  Sogdiana,  wiih  an  indefinite  extent 
lowarda  the  eaat,  waa  now  denominated  Scythie.  The 
lange  of  Mount  Imana  waa  cooaidorad  u  diriding  dua 
•ztonaive  region  into  two  parte,  end  benee  amae  tbe 
two  divisiona  of  Scuthi*  tn/re  /nuutm  and  Softk- 
M  exln  Inuaan,  or  Scythta  within  and  without  tbe 
range  of  Imaoa.  The  former  of  theee,  Seydu*  intr* 
JinatttR,  had  the  following  limita  aaaigoed  to  it:  on 
Ibe  Dortb,  unknown  lande;  on  tbe  eaat,  Imana;  on  the 
•ooth,  (be  Sectt,  Sogdieoa,  and  Maigiane,  ae  fiw  u  tbe 
IHMth  of  tbe  One,  end  the  Caepian  Sea  to  tbe  aaouth 
of  Ae  Rha  ;  on  the  weet,  Ariatic  Sannatie.  Sc^lkit 
fStra  Imaom  had  the  following  boundariee:  on  the 
north,  unknown  lande ;  on  the  weat,  Imana ;  on  the 
aouA,  a  pert  of  India  ;  and  on  the  eaat,  Serica. — ^The 
Scyihiana  made  aefenl  imptionB  into  tlM  more  eontb- 
en  pmineee  of  Arie,  ometially  B.C.  6S4,  when  tbey 
remained  h  poeaeanon  of  Ana  Minor  fat  S8  yean. 

SoTTnoF&Lta,  ft  dty  of  Jodaa,  belonging  to  tbe  hdf 
tribe  of  Manaaeeh,  on  the  weet  of  and  near  to  the  Jor- 
dan. Ita  Hebrew  name  waa  Betktan,  BtthtJmn,  or 
Btthshan.  It  waa  celled  iSeythopolia,  or  tbe  city  of 
tbe  Scyihiana,  aa  the  Septnagint  bat  it  (£xv0uir  x^Aif . 
— Jiidgt$,  I,  ST),  from  iu  hiving  been  taken  poaaaa 
aion  of  by  a  body  of  Sey^iana  in  their  iovaaion  of  Aaia 
Ktnorand  Syria.  It  ie  now  By*tm  or  Seueit.  {PUfL, 
%,  18. — Ammian.  Mareell.,  19,  97. — Joaak.,  Jnt.,6, 
ibid  ,  13,  IS  — Jd.,  Bea.  M,  8,  4) 

SiBABTK,  I.  vid.  Samaria. — II.  Tbe  name  waa  com- 
mon to  aeveral  citiee,  aa  it  waa  in  honoor  of  Aognatoa. 
SebaaU  (Zrfotm},  ae.  ir^f)  ie  the  Qtvk  fem  fin 

SimNHfrne,  e  town  of  Ow  Delte  in  ^ffgit,  tMMth 
of  Buairie,  and  tbe  eapital  of  ^  Sebennytie  nome^ 
Tbe  modem  Semenud  correapoods  to  iita  aite.  {Pirn., 
W.) 

SiBf  mra,  a  email  river  of  Campania,  now  the  M*d- 
deimo,  falling  into  tbe  Bay  of  NtmUM,  whence  tbe  epi- 
diet  StAtHa,  given  to  one  of  tbe  oynpha  who 
onentod  its  bordera,  and  became  moAar  of  (Ebehn  by 
TMoa.   (Ftrf.,  ^n.,  7,  784.) 

SiBirini,  a  people  of  ^in,  eeppoeed  to  have  been 
the  aeme  with  die  Edetani.   (  Vid.  Edetani.) 

Santm,  a  nation  of  Ganl  on  the  aooth  bank  of  tbe 
tbodanua,  to  tbe  eaat  of  Lacne  Lemanna.   They  op- 
"■eeed  Hannibal  near  tbe  vary  etnaait  nf  Ibe  A^m^ 
ItM 


when  he  eroajed  tbeae  lofty  moontaiu 'm  u-.ndc  lu^y 
Tbeii  capital  waa  afierwaid  ealled  emUM  Scdaaona^ 
now  SioK.  Tbey  a|yaai  to  have  eent  ont  nmmM 
coloniee,  in  aoeati  no  doobt,  of  •  nilder  climate. 
Hence  we  Gas  tribee  of  thie  nama  in  vatioaa  placoa. 
{Cat.,  B,  O.,  S.) 

Sanoaii,  a  Oerman  nation  vo  the  nortbeaat  bankef 
the  Rbenaa.  Tliey  ere  naaed  in  conjuncttoo  mth  tb 
Marcemanoii  and  eio  eappoeed  Ie  Mve  been  ailnaM 
between  the  JJlBBnAe,  uw  JUim,  and  iba  Nteta 
(*ic*r). 

SieiaTA.  a  town  of  Sicily.   (  VU.  JEgtiU.) 

Sseni,  a  peo|4e,  with  a  town  of  tbe  eame  naaH^  ia 
Belgic  Gaul.  A  soia)'.  town,  called  iS^Ms,pointaDBt 
tbe  place  wfai^  tbey  once  inhabited.  ( Ctu.y  B.  G.,  1) 

SaeonlsA,  tbe  eapital  of  tbe  Celtibeiit  in  Hiapanii 
TarracooeaaM,  aontbwaal  of  CnaraogosU.  Accari- 
ing  to  Reichaid,  it  ia  now  Prirge ;  bot  tbe  aclml  po- 
eition  ie  aweh  dieted.  (Compare  Vitrtj  Getgi^t 
vol.  S,  p.  4U.) 

Saeofiiri^  or  SbodrtU,  I.  a  town  of  Hiqiania  Tap 
racooenaie,  in  the  territorr  of  the  Celiiberi,  aod  to  ihe 
weat  of  Cwaaraugnata. — 11.  A  city  irf  tbe  Arenc^  n 
Hi^ienia  Tarraconeneta^  now  Aigiiciua.  {J^  JmL, 
486,  438.) 

Saeovia,  a  eitr  of  Hii|»nia  Taaaeomaaa^  ai  tba 
fartbeat  pert  of  tbe  leiritoijr  of  tba  Anvaci,  lomada 
the  Boudiweat.    It  ia  now  Stgwu    (P&n.,  3,4.) 

SajAitva,  .£Ltaa,  a  native  of  Vvlaioii,in  Etisrit, 
and  prime  miniatw  to  the  £mp*ror  Tiberiiia.  Hia  U- 
iher  vras  Seiua  Slrabo,  a  Roman  knigbt,  commaodaf 
of  tbe  pnetorian  guard  in  the  reign  of  Anguatoa.  Hia 
DMHbn  waa  deacended  fvan  tbe  Jnnian  na^.  Sein- 
nua  waa  et  int  ana  of  the  Inin  of  Ceioe  Utsar,  M 
he  afterward  gained  so  great  an  aaceodeney  ovei  Tt- 
beriuaf  that  tbia  emperoi,  who  waa  naturally  of  a  tae- 

Eicioua  temper,  waa  free  and  open  with  bint,  and,  while 
e  distruated  othere,  be  eommuoicated  his  gieateA  ae- 
erets  10  this  fawaii^  favourite.    For  etght  yeets  £d 
tbie  nnpriaciried  man  reuin  an  undinoiBd  infloaaee 
over  the  mind  of  tbe  emperor ;  and  during  that  period 
be  contrived  to  ptoeuie  tbe  davth  ar  bawwHneoi  of  al- 
most every  person  who  migfat  have  checked  ■  his  prag- 
reaa  to  the  posaoaaion  of  imperial  power,  whidi  waa 
the  object  of  bis  treecherona  ambium.    Tbe  desib  of 
DruBOa,  the  aon  of  Tiherioa,  waa  effected  by  bim  and 
the  sdulteroue  Livilla  (sad.  Dmeoe  11.)  ;  to  bim  a\«)  la 
attributed  the  death  of  tba  two  eldcat  eons  of  Geimaoi- 
eus,  and  the  baniebmenl  of  their  motlier,  the  HiVbi  Had 
Agripplna.   The  younger  son,  Caligula,  aacaped,  ineB 
probability,  in  contequence  of  his  almost  constant  re«. 
dence  with  the  anny.    But  tbe  DMStei-atioke  of  poli- 
cy by  which  Seianua  atrore  to  aecDra  bis  object,  waa 
his  pmuadtng  w  emperor  to  remove  from  the  cam 
and  dangera  of  Rome,  and  to  indulge  hia  putiom  u  a 
retirement  where  be  would  have  none  amuid  bin  bal 
tba  delved  mintetna  of  his  vices.    Tibema  iifort 
ingly  retired  to  Caprem,  where  he  abandiHied  lumaolf  ta 
tbe  moM  disgusting  and  onnatoral  indulgeDces,  kana| 
Sejanna  at  Rome,  in  poaaeaaion  of  all  but  tbe  name  ol 
imperial  power.   To  thia  base  and  bloody  favoorite  tba 
eenaUdiadayed  tbemoetdssndingMrvili^;  tbepeo> 
(rie  gave  um  bononis  eecood  only  10  ihoaa  of  the  ea- 
peror ;  and  tba  aeeptra  itadf  eeawd  on  the  poial  ci 
paaaing  into  hia  graap.   Already  were  hia  sutoes  set 
up  by  tbe  Romans  in  their  dwellii^s,  in  public  pbcea 
and  in  templea,  along  with  thoae  01 the  reigning  fon^ 
when  TiberioB,  in  an  intarral  of  eobriety  (be  waa  nun 
almoat  alwaye  utoaicated),  atthar  of  himself  perceived 
Ibo  paaa  to  whi^  nMtera  bad  rama,  or  wee  mad* 
ewtra^tboraalvlawaof  Sofsma  by  hia  own  suit  fat 
tbe  band  of  an  imperial  princess,  the  adoUcroim  wido» 
of  Dneae ;  or  finelly,  aa  Jesepbne  etnteo;,  was  mlenn- 
ed  of  hia  plana     a  billet  from  Antonia,  tba  widow  ol 
the  empwoi's  brother.   Tbe  whols  demeaMmr  and 
manageiaeBtof  TiberinB,wheB  be  had  Conned  the  rce 
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ctntioD  or  deatroyioff  tbe  man  who  bad  hitherto  been 
ell-intraeted  confidant  and  aU-powafal  mioiater,  ie 
admirebly  deacribed  bj  Diu  Casniu.  After  t  emgo- 
UreooieeorditMinbliDg,  by  whicbbewithbeM  htevic- 
lim  from  proceeding  to  extremitiea,  ha  aent  Macro 
with  full  powera  to  arrest  Sejanua,  pnt  him  to  death, 
and  Uke  hia  place.  Tbe  decree  of  atreat  wma  accord- 
ingly read  in  the  aenate  ;  Sejanoa  waa  enticed  into  the 
•aiiate-faouae,  by  the  pretext  that  Macro  waa  ttw  bear- 
er of  a  letter,  l»  virtue  of  which  the  mtnitter  wu  to 
leceive  the  dignity  of  tribone ;  and,  b«ng  inataoUy 
condemned,  waa  dragged  throogh  the  street*,  and  pnt 
to  death  with  tho  ntmoat  ignominy,  by  those  who,  a 
few  hours  before,  had  followed  him  with  acclamationa. 
Tbe  execution  of  Seianua  was  followed  by  that  of  his 
innocent  children,  relationa,  and  eren  diatant  connex- 
iona.  The  numerooa  persona  crowded  into  the  pris- 
ona  ae  frienda  of  Sejtnua  were,  wiibont  any  judicial 
pcoeeediny,  maaaacKa  a  iiufM^  and  even  their  bodiea 
were  subjected  to  indignities.  {Svet.,  Vit.  7U. — 
Tat^.,  Ann.,  4,  1,  Meqq.~Ii.  it.,  B. — Di»  Com.,'  68, 
9,  teqq.} 

Sklbknos.  Vid.  Argyra  IT. 
Sklcnb,  the  sister  olHelios,  and  the  same  with 
Ltioa  or  the  Moon.  According  to  another  view  of 
the  anbject,  she  waa  tbe  diogbtar  of  Helioe,  the  lat- 
ter being  regarded  aa  tbe  aoDice  of  light.  (Eurip., 
P^an.,  178,  leqq.—Soimtu,  44,  191.)  A  third  view 
makes  her  the  mother  by  him  of  tbe  foor  Seasons. 
{Quint.  Smym.,  10,  334,  teq.)  In  one  of  the  Ho- 
meric hymns  Selene  is  called  the  dauriiter  of  Pallas, 
son  df  NTegamedes.  It  was  ssid  that  Selene  was  en- 
MDQonred  ofEndymlon,  on  whom  Jopiter  had  bestowed 
the  boon  of  perpetual  youth,  but  united  with  perpet- 
Dtl  aleep  ;  and  that  ^e  used  to  descend  to  him  every 
blgbt,  en  the  summit  of  Mount  Latmna,  the  place  of 
hia  repose.  She  bore  to  Jupiter  a  daughter  named 
Pandia ;  and  Heraa  {Dew)  was  also  the  ofispring  of  the 
King  of  Heaven  and  the  Goddess  of  the  Moon,  (ifont. 
JiymtL,  33,  16. —Aletnan,  op.  Ptut.,  Quaat.  Ifat., 
24.)  In  explanation  of  thia  laat  legend  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  moon  waa  naturally,  though  incorrect- 
ly, regarded  at  the  cause  of  dew ;  and  nothing,  ibere- 
fjre,  waa  more  obvioua  than  to  aay  that  the  dew  was 
the  progeny  of  the  moon  and  sky  personified  after  the 
usual  manner  of  tbe  Greeks. — The  name  Selene 
(Se^^vii)  is  plainly  derived  from  ocAor,  brigktnett.  and 
is  one  of  tbe  large  family  of  words  of  which  fAa  or 
IA7  (Helie,  Germ.),  n»y  be  regarded  aa  the  toot. 
i,Kagktley'»  Mytkdogy,  p.  61,  teq.) 

SsLaoctA,  I.  a  famous  city  of  Asia,  built  by  Selen- 
cus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  snd  situate  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  forty-five  miles 
north  of  ancient  Babylon.  It  was  the  csnital  of  the 
Macedonian  conquests  io  Upper  Asia,  and  is  aaid  to 
have  been  the  firat  and  principal  cause  of  the  deatrnc- 
tion  of  Babylon.  Pliny  reports  (8^  36)  that  the  fnlnj- 
lion  of  Selencus  was  to  raise,  in  opposition  to  Babylon, 
a  Greek  city  with  tbe  privilege  of  being  free.  Many 
ages  afier  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  Seleucia 
retained  the  genoine  characteristics  of  a  Grecian  col- 
ony, arts,  milttaiy  virtue,  and  the  love  of  freedom. 
Ito  population  eonaiated  of  600.000  dtiaena,  governed 
by  a  eenate  of  300  nohlea.  Tbe  rise  of  Ctesiphon, 
however,  in  ita  immediate  vicinity,  proved  injuriona  to 
Seleucia  ;  but  it  was  fated  to  receive  its  death-blow 
from  the  bands  of  the.Romans.  The  inhabitants  hsd 
ever  sbow:i  themselves  friendly  to  tbe  latter  people, 
and  had  yielded  them  very  effectual  aid  in  their  expe- 
ditions against  the  Paittiiana ;  and  yet  a  general  of 
tho  Emperor  Trajan's  plundered  and  set  fire  to  the 

E:ice.  Tbe  cause  of  thia  sevete  treatment  is  on- 
norni :  it  may  have  been  that  the  inhabitant*,  accus- 
tomed to  self-government,  were  resdese  under  the 
yoke  of  their  new  allies.  {Dio  Cobs.,  08,  30.)  The 
sodden  death,  however,  of  Trajan,  and  the  rapid  de- 


Sirtore  oT  hia  army,  prevented  at  this  .me  tbe  tMk 
estnictioD  of  tbe  city.  That  fate  Ixsfell  it  under  Ve> 
raa,  tbe  collaagae  of  Marina  Aurelius.  A  general  of 
hia,  notwithstaodinff  a  friendly  reception  from  tbe 
habiianta,  deatmyed  the  city  tinder  tbe  pretext  of  iti 
having  violated  its  faith.  '{EutTop.,  8,  6. — CapUolm.t 
Vena,  c.  S. — Dio  Comm.,  71,  3.)  Some  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  place  in  ita  beat  daya  may  be  formed  from 
the  circomatanee  that  even  at  this  period  400,000 
nisooera  were  taken.  (Orot.,  8,  10.)  The  ruins  of 
Seleucia,  and  those  of  Ctasipbon  on  Uie  opposite  aide 
of  the  river,  are  called  by  the  Araba  at  tna  preeenl 
day  Al  Xadain  (El  Madeien),  or  "  the  two  cities." 
{Manntrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  p.  397,  aeqg.,  part  S.) — II. 
A  city  of  Susiana,  in  the  territory  of  the  Elymni.  Ac- 
cording  to  Strabo,  it  was  subsequently  called  Solyea 
(£oAvKi7),  and  lay  on  the  river  Hedyphon.  (Strabo, 
744.~P/m.,  6,  37.)— III.  A  city  of  Cilicia  TVacbea. 
a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  toe  mouth  of  tbe  Ca^- 
eadnas.  It  waa  founded  by  SMeoeaa  Nicator,  and  u 
somatimea  called,  for  distinction*  sake,  Seleucia  Tra- 
chea. (Ste^  Byz.,  #.  v. — Amm.  Marcell.,  14,  8.) — 
IV.  A  city  m  the  northwestern  part  of  Pisidia,  sonth 
of  Amblada.  It  was  sometimes  called  Seleucia  Per' 
rea,  and  ad  Tanrum.  (Hieroel.,  p.  678.) — ^V.  A  city 
on  the  cosst  of  Pamphylia,  west  of  Side,  and  coioct 
ding  probably  with  the  Sylloo  of  Scylax. — VI.  A 
city  of  Apamene,  not  far  from  tbe  city  of  Apamet. 
It  was  sometimes  celled  Seleucia  ad  Bel«m.  (Pkiai, 
6,  23.  —  HieToeU»,  p.  713.)— VII.  A  city  of  Syrta, 
on  tbe  seacoast,  near  the  moutfa  of  the  Orontea, 
and  southwest  of  Antioch.  It  waa  called  Seleucia 
Pieria,  from  Mount  Pieraa  in  its  vicinity,  and  waa 
founded  by  Seleucua.  The  city  waa  stronglv  fotti* 
fied,  and  nad  a  large  and  secure  bsrbour.  Browns 
identifies  Seleucia  with  Suadea,  the  port  of  Antio^ 
about  four  hours  distant  from  it.  Others  give  the 
modem  name  as  Kmge.  (Strabo,  751, — nfyb.,  S, 
59.— Mela,  1,  12.— P/Biy,  6,  18.) 

SblbucIda  a  anrname  given  to  the  dynasty  of  Se- 
teucua,  comprising  the  monarehs  who  reigned  ovei 
Syria  from  B.C.  313  to  B.C.  66.  The  first  of  tbeee 
dates  sives  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Selet»> 
ens  Nicator,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  The  hurt 
dato  gives  the  time  when  Pompey  reduced  Syria  un- 
der the  Roman  sway.  Some  compute  the  era  of  tbe 
Seleucida  from  B.C.  301,  the  date  of  the  battle  of 
Ipaos.  (Consult  VaiUant,  Sdeueidarum  imyerwm, 
Horag.,  ins. — Meiiuedua,  PamUia  Stteuetianim, 
WUtenb.,  1S71,— CfmAiR.  Aff.  HtlL,  -vl  9,  p.  SOS, 
leqa.) 

SsLinciB,  a  division  of  Syria,  wbivn  received  tte 
nsme  from  Seleucus,  the  founder  of  the  Syrian  em- 
pire, after  tbe  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  -was 
called  Tetr^oHa  from  the  four  cities  it  contained, 
called  also  sister  cities ;  Seleucia,  Antioch,  Laodicea, 
anS  Apamea. 

Sbliocos,  I.  Bomamed  Nicator,  or  "  the  Conqnar- 
or,"  waa  Uw  son  of  Antiochus,  a  general  of  I%iH|^ 
He  served  from  early  youth  under  Alexander,  accom- 
panied him  to  Asis,  and  there  had  commonly  tbe  com- 
mand of  the  elephants.  After  the  death  of  that  mon- 
arch be  waa  appointed  to  tbe  command  of  the  cavafay, 
and,  on  the  second  division  of  thejnovinces,  leceived 
the  government  of  Babylonia,  ne  was  at  first  on 
friendly  torms  with  Antigonus,  and  acknowledged  his 
authority ;  but  the  latter  oaving  taken  offence  at  soma 
alight  provocation,  Seleucus  fled  to  Ptolemy  in  Emt. 
Retuiping  with  an  army  which  he  had  collected  from 
varioua  quartera,  Seleucus  recovered  the  posseision  of 
Babylon,  which  bad,  after  hia  departure,  fallen  into  Iha 
hands  of  Antigonus ;  and  the  citixens  of  the  }riae« 
themselves,  by  whom  his  mild  government  had  mode 
him  much  beloved,  aided  him  in  effecting  this  (B.C. 
313).  Nicanor  and  Evagoraa,  the  goveraors  of  Media 
and  Persk,  immediatoiy  took  up  arms  in  b^lf 
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Alin|[Oiiui.  ^  latter  Umwlf  and  hia  aan  DHUMiisi 
WU^  too  far  dialant  to  act  in  perton.  But  Salaueua, 
having  plantad  an  ambuKada,  rarpriMd  the  boatilo 
ramp  in  lb*  night,  and  gained  a  complcia  Ticury. 
Prom  ihe  racoTory  of  Babylon  by  Salaucua,  tba  fais- 
toriant  of  all  naliona,  except  the  Clialdaaaa  alone, 
date  the  era  of  the  Seleucid*,  or  dynasty  of  Selaucua, 
fa  Upper  Aaia.  A  temporary  abaence  of  SeleiKua  in 
Media,  where  he  waa  pruaecuLing  Mi  conqiieita,  left 
B^ylon  at  the  maicy  of  the  eneniy,  and  Deiuetriua, 
bf  rapid  maiehea,  was  enabled  lo  regain  poaaeaaion  of 
it ;  but  his  subsequent  departure,  and  the  return  of  Sa- 
laoGua,  soon  restored  things  to  their  former  condition. 
Seleucofl  now  carried  his  victorious  arms  into  Persia, 
Bactria,  Hyreania,  and  many  other  countries  of  Upper 
Aaia,  and,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests, 
aaaomed  the  title  of  ffieatar,  and  with  it  that  of  king, 
in  imiution  of  the  other  saeceaafnl  generals  of  Alex- 
ander. Haring  united  aabseqa«,nily  with  Ptolemy, 
Caasander,  sod  Lysimaehua  against  Anligonus,  and 
the  latter  havins  tost  hia  life  in  the  defeat  at  Ipsus, 
the  kingdom  of  Syria,  Armenia,  Mesopoumia,  CaU- 
lenia,  and  a  part  of  Asia  Minor,  were  added  to  the 
poaaeasHHis  elSelevciH,  and  be  became  the  gieateet 
Bod  most  powerful  of  all  the  generals  of  Aleiander. 
Ha  now  built  Antioefaia,  calling  it  after  the  name  of 
his  father,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions. 
Many  other  cilies,  too,  were  erected  in  other  quarters. 
Tbe  great  power  of  Seleucus  having  caused  at  fini 
nneaaineas,  and  afterward  having  given  riae  to  a  con- 
JedoFacy  against  htm,  this  monswh  aooght  to  draw 
Daaaeirius  to  bis  aide,  fay  giving  bin  la  maniage  bis 
daughter  Stratoniee,  and  intniatmg  bim  with  an  army. 
Bnt  jealou^  towards  hia  aon-in-law  aoon  induced  Se- 
leucus to  deprive  him  of  his  new  command,  and  hold 
him  in  confinement  until  his  dctlh.  Seleucus  after 
this  took  up  arms  agaiiut  Lysimaehua,  at  the  urgent 
fDtreatiei  of  tha  frimda  of  Agilboclea,  eon  of  Lyaim- 
wAiy  wlwm  the  lalhar  had  pot  to  death  oo  a  falae 
charge  brought  againat  bim  by  hia  atepmotber.  His 
real  motive,  oowever,  was  the  ramoval  of  a  dangerous 
neighbour;  and  in-^is  he  waa  completely  aoecaaaful ; 
for,  having  invaded  Asia  Minor,  ho  defeated  end  alew 
I^aimacbua  in  the  battle  of  Compedion  (B.O.  S81). 
Pidemj  Soter  had  died  above  a  year  befine  Ibis  bat- 
tle took  plaeo,  and  Seleucus  now  remained  alOM  of 
all  the  Macedonian  capuins,  tbe  fellow-aoldiera  and 
friends  uf  Alexander.  He  became  ardently  desironi 
il  revisitiiui  Macedonia,  and  reigning  in  a  country 
where  he  had  first  drawn  breathy  but  his  achemea 
were  frustrated  by  aaaaaaination.  Aa  be  waa  on  hia 
march  to  Macedon,  he  was  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Ce- 
rannus,  the  expatriated  prince  of  Egypt,  who  wisbed  to 
obtain  for  himself  the  Mscedouian  tbroae ;  and  he 
that  fell  B.C.  380,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  ago,  and  tbe 
of  his  reign. — II.  The  second  of  the  name,  aur- 
Damed  CaUiniau,  succeeded  hia  father  Antiocfaua 
Tbaoa  on  tbe  throne  of  Syria.  He  attempted  to 
■lake  war  againat  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  but  hia 
iaet  waa  abipwrecked  in  a  violent  atorm,  vcA  hia  ar- 
aUea  aoon  after  conquered  1^  bis  enemy.  He  waa  at 
laat  taken  jwieoner  bj  the  I^rthiana.  and  retained  by 
Ibam  ten  yeara,  until  tha  period  of  hia  death,  which 
was  occasioned  ^  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  bunting, 
B.C.  236.— III.  The  third,  succeeded  his  father  Se- 
kucus  II.,  while  the  latter  was  in  captivity.  He  waa 
anmamed  Ccraiiiuu  ("  tbuodertwU"]!,  an  ostenUtioua 
end  anmarited  title,  aa  ho  waa  a  very  weak,  timid,  and 
imaolate  mooaiek.  He  waa  murdered  Im  two  of  his 
officers  after  a  reisn  of  three  years,  B.C.  823,  and 
bis  brother  Antiochua,  tboa^  only  fifieea  yeara  old, 
aacended  the  throtie,  and  rendered  himself  so  celebra- 
ted that  he  acqoired  the  name  of  the  Great. — IV.  The 
foortit,  suceeedod  hia  father  Antiochus  tbe  Great  on 
the  tluooe  of  iijok.  He  waa  aarnamed  Philtfater, 
Wt  aecordi^^to  Joshua,  8«Ur.   Hia  enqiin  had 


oean  wagoned  by  the  Roaaaaa  whan  be  aceaus  i 

monarch,  and  the  yearly  tribate  of  a  Ibaniairi  tilauti 
to  these  victorioua  enemies  concumd  m  lesaeaiailH 
power  and  conaequence  among  natioaa.  Seleucnt 
waa  poiaoned  afm  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  B.C.  \'t% 
His  son  Demetrius  had  been  aent  to  Rome,  thete  ts 
receive  bis  cdncatioD,  and  he  became  a  ptioce  of 
great  abililiea.  — -V.  The  fiftfa.  aneceadcd  W  liilia 
Demetrius  Nicator  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  in  tha 
twentieth  year  of  his  age.  He  waa  put  to  death  ia 
the  first  year  of  his  reifn  by  Cleopatra,  his  mother, 
who  had  aleo  sacrificed  lier  husband  to  her  ambitian. 
He  is  not  reckoned  bv  many  historians  in  the  muabet 
of  the  Syrian  monarcbs. — VI.  The  sixth,  one  of  ibi 
Seleucida,  son  of  Antiochus  Gryphus,  killed  bii  niick 
Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  who  Hished  lo  obtain  tbe  cion 
of  Syria.  He  waa  some  time  after  banisfaed  from  Ui 
kingdom  by  Antiochus  Pius,  son  of  Cyxieeoas,  and 
ded  to  Cilicia,  wbere  he  was  bunked  in  a  p»iacc  by 
the  inbabiunls,  B.C.  93. — VII.  A  pnnce  oT Sfria,  t« 
whom  tbe  Egyptians  offered  the  crown  of  which  they 
had  robbed  Auletaa.  Seleucns  aiccepted  it,  but  Ik 
aoon  diaguated  his  sabjecia,  and  reeciined  the  sonanw 
of  CyMoMcfM,  for  hia  meanneaa  and  avaricft  fle 
waa  at  laat  mnidered  by  Berenice,  whom  he  bad  ma^ 
ried. 

SaLoa,  tbe  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  cities 
of  Pisidia,  aituate  north  of  the  Eurymedon.  It  it  said 
by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  to  have  been  founded 
by  a  lacedsmonian  colony.   {^StrmAo,  670.— Dtsiq^. 
Peneg..  v.  ^m.—Steph.  Bgx.,  «.      P<^  5, 76.} 
The  probsbility,  however,  is,tlmt  thiawasameieHip- 
position,  grounded  upon  the  valour  of  the  inhibituits, 
since,  iitdepeudent  m-  the  diScnItj  of  estabtithtng  i 
colony  in  an  inland  and  mountainous  couotiy,  twi 
rude  and  savage  tribes,  we  find  Arrian  expressly  stj> 
ling  tbe  inbtbiunts  of  Selge  Bmrlmruua,  when  ma- 
king mention  of  an  embaasy  seut  by  tbam  to  Aleun* 
der.    (£xp.  AUx  ,  1,  28,  1.)    In  a  later  age,  how 
ever,  we  find  the  people  of  Sol^  laying  open  clatn  ta 
the  honour  of  a  Spsrtan  origin,  and  even  adding  ta 
their  medals  the  name  of  Lacedismoa. — Tbe  city  was 
laige,  and  the  inhabiunts  very  wariike.    They  could 
bring  into  the  fiF4d,  according  lo  Sttabo,  an  amy  of 
30,000  men  (Str^.,  fiTO),  and  ttay  maiotaioed  their 
independence  for  a  long  period  agaiut  the  petty 
princea  in  the  vicinity,   xo  the  Romans  the;  subse- 
quently paid  a  stipulated  aum  fix  permisaioo  to  bve 
under  their  old  republican  institutions ;  but  under  the 
weak  empeiora  aflcr  the  Lime  of  tbe  Antooinca  they 
rendered  little  more  than  a  mere  nominal  obedience. 
At  a  Uter  period  we  read  of  its  effectually  reusting  at 
army  of  the  Ootha.    (Zotumta,  6,  15.)   Mr.  Feltom 
deacribea  aome  splendid  ruins,  wluch  be  eonsiden  to 
be  those  of  Selge.   {AtU  Mautry  p.  172, 

SeuNOS  {-untit.  —  SeXivovf,  -otfvrof),  I.  a  Ii^ 
and  dourisbing  city  of  Sicily,  situate  on  Ihe  soulhern 
shore  of  the  western  Mrt  of  the  island,  and  in  a  sooth- 
weat  direction  from  Lilybcum.  It  waa  founded,  ac- 
cording to  Thucvdides  (6,  i),  by  a  Doric  colony  £nm 
Menra  or  HybU,  on  tbe  eastern  cooal  of  Sinlyi  t 
huiMred  yeara  aAiar  the  estatdisbment  of  the  pareni 
city,  which  Utter  event  took  place  about  tbe  ei{^ 
teenth  Olympiad.  (Compare,  however,  the  Temtifca 
of  Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  3,  p.  370.)- Selinna 
aoon  became  a  rich  and  powerful  city,  io  coEseqaeDce 
of  the  fertile  territory  in  which  it  waa  aiiuated,  and 
waa  engaged  in  almoat  continual  ware  with  the  nngj^ 
booring  city  of  .£geata  or  Segeste.  The  weakocss 
of  tbe  latter  place  induced  its  inhabitants  to  call  ia 
the  aid  of  Carthage,  which  power  gladly  availed  it- 
self  of  an  opportunity  of  meddling  in  tbe  a^ira  of  tha 
island.  A  powerful  Carthaginian  army  waa  acconhag' 
ly  sent,  and  Selinua,  notwiutaUoding  tbe  brave  leaial' 
aoce  of  ita  inhahitanta,  waa  taken,  plundered,  snl  k 
i  great  meaauredeatnrred.   {Diei.  Sie.^  13,43."id. 
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19  57.)  About  ie,000  men  fell  in  the  ilsge  or  durios 
the  sUuxbUr  ib&t  fuUowed  the  uking  of  ibe  pUce, 
SOOO  ware  led  away  to  Carthage  into  alavery,  3600 
fled  to  AgTigaDtum,  and  maiiy  wandered  about  the  ad- 
)accat  country.  Selinus  would  aeem,  fiotD  thia  ae> 
coaat,  to  have  been  a  city  of  nore  than  80,000  inhabi- 
lanu. — The  Carthagiaiuu  afterward  allowed  the  fugi- 
tive* to  retoro  to  ibeir  raioed  city,  and  a^in  inhabit 
it.  (iKwf.,  18,  SO.)  A  abort  time  befoiv  hie  death, 
Dtonyaiua  the  elder,  of  Syracuae,  made  himaelf  maater 
of  Selinua  and  the  adjacent  placea,  but  they  all,  not 
long  after,  reverted  to  their  former  paaaeaeora.  The 
Caithaginiana  at  laat,  during  the  firat  Punic  war,  feel- 
ing the  difficulty  of  mainUining  tbi«  poal,  tranaferred 
the  few  iwBainiag  inhabitanta  to  Lilybanm,  and  Sali* 
nna  wa*  deaiioyed.  (.Diod.  Sie.,  24,  1. — Mvaurt, 
GtogT.,  vol.  9,  pt.  3,  p.  370,  teq^.)  A  deactiption  of  the 
mint  of  Selinus  may  be  found  in  Hoare'a  CUunatt 
Tour,  vol.  3,  p.  78,  seqq.  The  ruina  exiat  near  what 
ia  called  Torre  di  PUluce,  and,  according  to  Sir  R. 
Hoare,  their  modem  appeUatien  ia  PUUn  itl  CdtUl 
Vetr^no. — II.  A  city  of  Cilieia  TraetwBt  the  moat 
mateiiy  place  in  that  provinoe  with  the  eteeption  of 
Li  ones,  and  aituated  on  the  coaat.  Ita  site  waa  on  a 
rock  surrounded  by  the  aea,  at  the  month  of  the  river 
Selinua.  The  Emperor  Trajan  died  here ;  and  from 
him  the  place  took  tho  new  name  of  Trajanopolia. 
(5Avio,  681.— Zm.,83,S0.)  The  modem  name  ia 
Settnti,—lx»  tenitoij  waa  called  Setentia.  (JKon* 
turtt  G«^.,  vol.  9,  pt.  S.  p. 

SsLLAalA,  a  town  of  Laconia,  northeaat  of  Sparta, 
and  commanding  one  of  the  priocipal  psaaea  in  the 
country.  It  was  aitoate  near  the  confluence  of  the 
(Enna  and  Gongjlua,  m  a  valley  confined  between 
two  mountains,  named  Evaa  and  Olympus.  {Polyb., 
%,  6.)  It  commanded  the  only  road  by  which  an  army 
eoold  enter  Laconia  from  the  north,  and  waa,  tbeie- 
fore,  a  poaition  of  great  importaaeo  for  the  dcfoAce  of 
the  capital  Thus,  when  Epaminoodas  made  hie  st- 
uck on  Sparta,  hie  first  object,  after  forcing  the  paaaes 
which  led  from  Arcadia  into  the  enemy's  country,  was 
to  march  directly  upon  Sellaaia  with  all  hia  troopa. 
(Xm.,  Hitt.  Gr.,  5,  6,  17.)  Cleomenea,  tyrant  of 
Sparta,  waa  attacked  in  thia  strong  position  by  Antig- 
onna  Doson,  and  totally  defeateo  aftnc  an  obatinate 
conflict.  (Palyb..  3,  66,  .)-.No  modem  ttaTelkr 
appears  to  have  explored  tu  aite  of  Sellaaia.  (CV«- 
ll«r*«  Ajk.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  321.) 

SiLLiiB,  a  river  of  Elia,  m  the  Peloponnoaoa,  rising 
in  Mount  Pholoe,  and  falling  into  tha  aea  below  the 
Penotts.  Near  its  moutb  atood  the  town  of  Ephyre. 
iStrMko,  887.) 

SbltmbbIa,  a  city  of  Thrace,  foundod  by  the  M«< 
garensiana  at  a  atill  earlier  pariod  than  Byxantinm. 
(Seymn.,  c.  714.— 5cy/i«,  p.  2S.— AMrf.,  6,  S3,) 
The  name  of  its  founder,  the  leader  of  the  colouy,  was 
Selys  (S^Avf),  at  least,  Strabo  explains  the  name  by 
X^Aovf  irdAfC  ("  'he  ci^  of  Selys"),  the  term  hrU  be- 
ing Ibe  Thradan  word  for  "  a  ei^.**  It  became  a 
floutiahing  city,  of  conudeiable  straoglh,  and  for  a  Irag 
time  defraded  itself  against  the  inroads  of  the  Thra- 
eiane,  and  the  attempts  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  It  fell 
at  laat,  however,  into  the  hands  of  this  monarch.  It 
lank  in  importance  after  thia  event. — With  the  com- 
■wn  people  in  the  Dorio  dialect,  the  form  Salambria 
was  used.  The  writers  of  the  middle  ages  give  Sa- 
lybrla,  from  which  mes  the  modem  Semria.  The 
eity  changed  it*  name  at  a  late  period  to  that  of  En* 
doxiapotis,  in  honour  of  the  wife  of  the  Empeite  Ar> 
eadiua.   (Meaaurt,  Geogr.,  vol.  7,  p.  178,  te^q.) 

SiatLi,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  by  HermioDe,  the 
daughter  of  Mara  and  Venus.    ( Vid.  Bacchus.) 

SaHiRAHis,  a  celebrated  queen  of  Aasyria,  daughter 
•f  the  goddeas  Derceto  by  a  yout^  Aaayrian.  She 
waa  npoaed  in  a  desert,  but  her  lifo  waa  pwaetvad 
br  doves  for  one  whole  year,  tin  SinuBia,  cm  of  tbe 
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shflpberds  of  Ninoa,  found  her  and  nroogbt  bor  up  at 
hia  own  child.  Semiramis,  when  grown  up,  married 
Menonea,  tho  governor  of  Nineveh,  and  was  pre«enl 
at  the  aiege  of  Bactrs,  where,  by  her  ad?ice  and  d>* 
rections,  she  biistened  tbe  king's  opeiationa  and  took 
tbe  city.  The  monarch,  having  aeea  and  become  en- 
amoured of  Semiramia,  asked  tur  of  lier  husband,  and 
offered  him  bis  daughter  Sosana  instead;  but  Muno* 
nes,  who  tenderly  loved  his  wife,  refused,  and,  nhes 
Ninua  had  added  tfareata  to  entreaties,  be  hung  him- 
self. No  sooner  wsa  Meuones  dead  than  Semiramia 
married  Nlnus,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  called  Ninyae. 
Not  long  after  thia  Ninus  died,  and  Semiramis  became 
aole  ruwr  of  Assyria.  Another  account,  however, 
makea  her  to  have  put  Ninua  to  death.  According 
to  this  latter  statement,  Semiramis,  having  aecuMd 
tbe  co-<q>eration  of  the  chief  men  of  the  state  by  gifts 
and  proDiises,  solicited  the  king  to  put  the  aoveteign 
power  in  her  hands  for  five  days.  He  yielded  to  bei 
requeet,  and  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  were  com* 
maiided  to  obey  Semiramia.  These  orders  wore  ex 
ecuied  but  too  exactly  fw  liie  unfortunate  Ninoa,  who 
waa  put  to  death,  aaya  thia  account,  either  immediate- 
ly, or  after  some  yesrs'  imprisonineDt.  Semiramia, 
on  attaining  to  sovereign  power,  resolved  to 
talize  bet  name,  and  with  this  view  commenced  the 
building  of  Ihe  great  city  of  Babylon,  in  which  work 
she  is  said  to  uve  employed  two  millions  of  men, 
who  were  collected  out  of  all  the  {woTinces  of  her  vast 
empire.  She  visited  every  part  of  her  dominions,  and 
left  everywhere  mooumonU  of  her  greatness.  To 
render  the  roads  passable  and  communication  easy, 
she  hollowed  mouotaina  and, filled  up  valleys,  and  wa- 
ter was  conveyed,  at  a  gmt  expense,  by  large  and 
convonirat  aqueducu  to  barren  deserts  and  unfruitful 
plains.  She  waa  not  leas  diatingaisbed  for  military 
ulenta,  and  reduced  many  nei^bouring  and  also  die- 
unt  nationa  under  her  away.  India,  in  particular,  felt 
(be  power  of  her  arms.  At  length,  boing  plotted 
against  by  her  son  Ninyaa,  and  recalling  to  mind  a 
reaponse  which  she  had  received  aoms  time  before 
from  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  ahe  voluntarily  abdicated 
in  favour  of  her  aon,  and  immediately  diuppeared  from 
the  eyes  of  men.  Some  said  that  she  was  changed 
into  a  dove,  and  that  several  birda  of  thia  species  luv- 
ing  alightwl  upon  the  palace,  ahe  flew  away  along 
with  them.  Hence,  according  to  the  legend,  the  dove 
waa  held  aacred  by  the  Asayrisns.  Semiiamis  is  eaid 
to  have  lived  63  years,  and  to  have  reigned  42  years. 
(.Diod.  Sic.,  2,  4,  #wf .  —  Val.  Max.,  9,  3.  —  Herod., 
I,  186.— Mela,  I,  S.—Palere ,  1,  6.~Justin,  1,  1, 
dec.— Ptvperf.,  8,  11,  31.)— For  an  account  of  Se- 
miramia aUegether  diflerent  from  the  received  one, 
consult  the  work  of  Cirbied  and  Martin,  Jtecktreke* 
CurieuMe*  aw  VHutoire  Aneitmie,  cap.  17,  p.  176, 
aeqj. — The  legend  of  Semiramis  serves  to  connect 
together  the  Assyrian  and  Syrian  mylhologiea.  Thai 
she  was  an  historical  personage  seems  extremely  doubt- 
ful, inasmuch  ss  all  that  ia  related  of  her  wears  so  ev* 
idently  the  garb  of  fiction.  There  appears,  indeed,  a 
very  striking  resemblance  between  the  account  given 
of  Semiramia  and  the  Hindu  fable  of  Mahadevi  and 
Parvadi  is  detailed  in  the  Puranae,  and  both  narra 
tivea  have  probably  emanated  from  the  same  source 
The  veiy  name,  too,  would  seem  to  favour  this  idea 
for  Semiramia  becomes  in  Sanscrit  Sami-Rameti  of 
hi,  "qua  Sami  arborem  eolit."  Others,  however, 
give  •  diflerent  etymology,  and  make  the  term  5nii*r- 
«im>  denote  "  a  wild  dove"  (columbam  /cram  mon* 
tonam^),  and  a  third  class  regard  it  aa  equivalent 
to  "  tho  mother  of  doves"  (Semir  or  Svmr,  the  Syr- 
iac  for  "  a  dove,"  and  Amis).  The  worahip  of  dovea 
among  tho  Syrians  and  Assyrians  is  well  known,  and 
appeara  to  lie  at  Uie  base  ta  the  whole  fable.  <Con* 
anil  Vou.,  IdeloLy  1.  83.— Cmser.  ^mMik,  vol.  S. 
p.  7^  teqq. — Voa  Htmmer,  PtaidgrHbtn  ietOrwU^ 
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vol.  1,  f  909  — n.,  ai  Sekim.,  rtA.  1,  p.  U,  n.  4.— 
IMiUrg,  ai  Sduik  Mohtmmti,  Famit  Dtbttlm,  p. 
no,  te^q.—BUkr,  ad  Cut.,  p.  4IB.)— K^fucM  u  ■ 
mtt«r  of  uitbeiitie  Uitorj,  im  nmtiv*  oi  SvmimM 
pmeitta  many  ehnnologinl  diAcuttie*.  Thii  it  fntly 
■pparent  in  tbe  diicnptac*  tbtt  eiUta  among  TUi«« 
writen  rekUre  to  V**  of  l^r  nign.  Thus,  Tor  ex- 
ample, rr  ma  adopt  the  tnditiotui  which  Gtesiaa,  Di- 
•daroa  Skutue,  Jnatin,  Eaaebiaa,  and  Georgiua  SjO' 
Crtlua  han  Toliowed  u  ibair  gnidw,  Seaiinmw  wiU 
have  been  antariOT  to  Aogtutoa  at  Inat  eightwo  e«i- 
Iwiea ;  vfbile,  on  Uw  ether  hand,  Laidwr  makea  her 
to  ban  been  the  wile  of  Nabonaaaar.  and  to  have  ex- 
eietaed  aovereign  away  daring  the  latter  yeara  of  that 
prince'a  reign,  when  be  waa  prevented  from  mling  bjr 
aterefe  maladjr.  {Larcker,  Hiai.  iTHcrod. — Ciro- 
■of.,  Tol.  T,  p.  171.) 

SaHNfiNca,  (Sailed  Inr  Strabo  tfftmwtt,  by  Ptolemy 
Z^ftvover,  by  Velleiua  Paterculus  Senonea,  and  by  Ta- 
eitua  Semnonea.  They  were  a  German  natieo,  and, 
•crording  to  Velleioa  Patercnlut  (3,  106),  ibe  Albia 
or  Elite  arpanted  their  territories  from  thoae  of  the 
Hermunduri ;  while,  from  Ptolemy'a  accooot,  they 
would  teem  to  have  inhabited  what  la  now  Brendtn- 
hwg.  They  originally  formed  •  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Marobodnna,  bat  afteiwaid  ac|iiiratad  from  H  along 
with  the  liMngobardi.  Manner!  la  of  opinion  that  the 
Aatne  of  Semnonea  waa  given  by  the  German  tribea, 
not  to  a  Btngle  nation,  bat  to  all  the  nations  in  the  vi- 
etnity  of  the  Elbe,  from  whom  the  mora  aouthero  Ger- 
mans were  descended.  {Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p  334.)  The 
Semnonea  must  net  be  confounded  with  the  Senonea, 
t  Celtic  race  wbo  wttled  on  the  coaat  of  Umbiia. 
{Va.  Senonea  ) 

SiMfiNis,  an  inferior  clasa  of  diTinitiea,  aneh  as 
Priapna,  Silenas,  the  Fauns,  &c.  They  were  called 
Semonrs  (i.  e.,  tem-kimin€a)  from  ibeir  holding  a 
middle  kind  of  rank  between  gods  and  men.  Certain 
deified  heroes  were  alw  included  under  this  appella- 
tion.   (Ovid,  Paat.,  6,  tl8.) 

SaHraoNU,  I.  a  Roman  mation,  daughter  of  Setpio 
Africanna  the  elder,  and  mother  of  the  two  Gracchi. 
\VH.  Cornelia  III.)-— II.  A  aiater  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
wife  of  the  younger  Scipio  Africanus.  She  waa  sos- 
pectci*  of  having  been  privy,  along  with  Carbo,  Grac- 
ebns,  and  Flaccua.  to  the  murder  of  her  hushttnd. — 
The  name  of  Sempronia  was  common  to  the  females 
of  the  families  of  toe  Sempronii,  Scipios,  and  Gracchi. 

SanptdnlA  Las,  I.  de  Magiatrattbut,  by  C.  Sem- 
pronioa  Gracebas,  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  63U,  ordained 
that  no  pernon  who  had  been  legally  deprived  of  a 
magistracy  for  misdameanoura  ahould  be  capable  of 
bearing  an  office  again.  This  law  waa  afterward  re- 
pealed by  the  author. — II.  Another,  de  Civitate,  bj  the 
aame,  A.U.C,  630.  It  ordained  ^al  no  capital  judg- 
ment ahould  be  paaaed  over  a  Roman  citixen  without 
the  order  of  the  pet^le. — III.  .\nother,  de  Comtiia,  by 
the  same,  A.U.O.  63S.  It  ordained  that,  in  giving 
their  votes,  the  centuries  should  be  cboaen  by  lot,  and 
not  give  it  according  to  the  order  of  their  claeaes. — 
!V.  Another,  da  Pmindia,  by  the  aame,  A.U.C.  AM. 
It  enacted  that  the  senators  snoald  sppoint  provinces 
for  the  conaala  every  year  before  their  election. — V. 
Another,  called  agraria  prima,,  by  T.  Sempronina 
Oracchne,  the  tribune,  A  U.C.  OSO.  (Viid.  Agraria 
Legea-V— VI.  Another,  called  agraria  altera,  by  the 
aame.  It  required  that  all  the  ready  money  which  wa* 
found  in  the  treasury  of  Altalus,  king  of  Penamne, 
who  had  left  the  Romans  hi*  beira,  atwuld  be  divided 
among  the  jMWrar  eiiisena  of  Romet  to  aoppbr  them 
with  all  the  varioaa  inatrumenta  requisite  in  husbandry, 
and  that  the  lands  of  that  monarch  shonid  be  farmed 
out  by  the  Roman  censora,  and  the  money  drawn  from 
thence  should  be  divtde<^  among  the  people. — VU. 
Another,  de  Civitate  ItaUa  dande,  by  the  aame,  that 
the  freedom  of  the         ahould  be  given  to  all  the 
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Ilalia.ts.— YIII.  Another,  called  Frtnunairia,  by  0. 
Semproniiis  Gneehaa.  It  nqakcd  that  con  riiofcU 
baAatnboted  among  the  peopK  tneb  Movvy  ■ 
dividual,  for  every  wadiiie  <er  peek)  of  which  it  n 
nquired  thfct  they  ahould  only  pay  the  Irifiii^  bob  of  a 
aemiaaia  and  a  trieua. — IX.  Another,  da  (/««ra,by  U 
Sampfonioa,  the  tnbttrve,  A.U.C.  660,  long  beftmtba 
lime  of  the  Oracdu.  It  ordained  that,  in  leodaf 
money  to  the  I^na  and  the  allwe  of  Rome,  the  Re- 
man Hwa  ahonU  be  obaamd  aa  well  aa  aaaong  ikr 
citiiena.  The  i^ijeet  ef  diio  law  waa  to  •Wk  Ikf 
fiaad  of  nenrera,  wbo  lent  their  isMiey  in  the  naaiaaf 
the  alliea  at  higher  ioterest  than  what  was  allowed 
Rome. — X.  Another,  de  JmdieHrta,  by  C.  Senproniai 
Grarchna.  A.U.C.  630.  It  required  thatlbat^«( 
judging,  which  bad  been  asaigned  lo  the  aenaUMU 
order,  sboaM  be  twnafaied  hota  tbem  to  the  Roma 
knighta— XI.  AMrther,  MMlagia,  bj  the  aame.  A.U  a 
630.  It  enacted  that  the  aoldicn  ebould  be  doihsdil 
the  public  expense,  without  any  diminDtiaa  of  tkit 
nsnsi  pay.  It  also  ordered  that  no  peiaoe  shodd  be 
obliged  to  setve  in  the  army  btface  tlie  age  of  wKvt 
teen.    (f^Mi.,  Vit.  Grata.) 

SaHPROHloe,  the  father  of  the  Gnechi.  (¥iL 
Oracchua.) 

Sbns,  I.  Jnlia,  a  city  of  Etrnria,  to  tfai  east  of 
Volaterr*.  The  deaigoatioa  JoUa  iapbet  a  eoloDy 
founded  by  Julius  or  Aoguetaa  Cwaar.  It  is  amtien- 
ed  by  Tscitea  {Hi»t.,  4,  4ft)  and  PImy  (3,  The 
modern  name  is  Sieiaia. — II.  A  city  ef  Umbris  ii 
luly,  on  the  seaceaet,  nonhweet  <rf  Ancooa,  and  vnm 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Mtaua.  It  was  a  aettleiMat 
made  by  the  Galli  Sanonaa,  after  thak  inapiMB  nle 
luly,  A.U.C.  SM.  The  KemaBa  eoloniied  it  afie 
they  had  expdted,  or,  rather,  exterminated  the  Seaa- 
DOS,  A.U.C.  471  [Paiyi.,  %  18),  bet,  aocoidiiig  is 
Livy  (Epit-t  1 1 ),  some  years  before  that  date.  I>«ng 
the  civil  war  between  Sylla  and  Harius,  Sena,  whi« 
sided  with  the  latter,  waa  taken  and  aaeked  fay  Pam- 
pey.  (Appian,  Cia.  BeU.,  1,88.)  The  modern  name 
ta  Samgagiu.   {Cramar'a  Ame.  Ilalf,  vol.  1,  p.  SS6.) 

SaNtc*,  I.  M.  ANR.moa,  a  rhetoncian  aod  onior, 
horn  at  Corduba,  in  Spain,  ofeqoeatrian  family,  aboM 
58  B.C.    He  came  lo  Roma,  wb«e  ha  contracted  an 
intimate  friendship  with  Porciaa  LaIio.  and  when  be 
tsoght  rhetoric  and  oratory  until  his  fifty>acco«d  yeai- 
He  then  retamed  to  bi'a  Bativa  city,  and  mnkd  HeU 
via,  a  female  distiaguisbed  for  her  beauty  and  uVenta, 
who  made  him  the  father  of  ihiee  eona,  L.  Anmwu 
Seneca,  ibe  philoaopber ;  M.  Annma  No*atai|  wha^ 
havii^  been  sdi^Mea  by  Juuna  GaUio,  look  tba  nane 
of  Juniua  Annaua  Gallio,  aod  waa,  as  propratoi  ol 
Achaia,  the  judge  of  St.  Paul  {Act*,  18,  13);  aod 
Annmn  Mela,  the  fotber  of  the  poet  Locan.  Aiui 
the  birth  of  hie  three  eona,  Seneca  went  back  to  Rone, 
and  there  paaaed  tba  remaindw  of  bia  life.    We  hafe 
two  woriia  of  Uiie  writer  remaioing,  one  nttilkd  £ae- 
MTMrum  li^MT  i.,  tba  other  CoiUrmeraitnaa  Uh  X. 
EUch  of  these  containa  pssasgee  frooi  discoones  which 
had  been  prononoeed  on  vaiioos  occaaiooa,  aed  &o« 
debatea  which  bad  taken  place  in  the  adiooU,  in  his 
preeence,  between  the  moat  ceMmted  ibetOficibDa. 
The  aubjacU  of  ibeae  were  fictitiooa  caoeea  or  apm- 
tions,  proposed  for  diaenaaion  by  tba  pnrfeaaon^  aneh 
aa  the  ftrilowing:  "Shall  Alezaodee  emtvk  on  Aa 
ocean  V — *'  Shall  the  three  hundred  Sparttns  at  Tbw> 
mopyla,  after  being  abandoned  by  the  otler  Gced% 
betake  ibemaelves  to  flight       "  Shall  Cieeto  apol» 
pam  to  Hue  Antony  I**— "  Shall  Cicwo  coeaant  l« 
bum  lua  woika^  if  Antony  inaiaw  upon  the  saci^ker 
dec.  ■  Seneca  aiUrceaad  tbeee  woriia  to  bia  aona.  We 
discover  in  them  aoma  fine  tboughta,  and  some  tiaiu 
of  eloquence ;  but  they  are  fillec  at  tbe  aaaie  time, 
with  aobtle  refinemeola  and  frigid  det-lamatioD  We 
see  plain  indicatiena  of  a  declining  taat«.    Neither  ol 
thaao  prodootiona  ia  complete.   Tb^  bare  been  often 
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pOAted  ti^tf,  nth  the  woifcs  of  Seneca  the  philoaO' 
^r,  Kxi  tof  eai  of  the  editions  thus  given  it  of 
Heiiwiin,  Ait  *t.,  IflSO,  ftvo.  A  Mpuile  edition  ip- 
pawed  liom  .oa  Bipont  prete  in  1783,  8vd  ;  and  in 
1831,  rrom  ^LM  Paris  preaa,  hj  BooiHct,  tonamg  part 
of  the  collection  of  Lemaire.  Fiom  .ne  reaearcbei 
of  Niebohi,  be  wonld  aeem  to  bare  been  the  author 
■Uo  of  a  hiatory.  (AtehtAr,  ai  Oie.,  ha.  el  Senecm, 
frtgm  ,  p.  104.  £ofli.,  1820.)— II.  L.,  A  celebrated 
Roman  writer,  aon  of  M.  Aitneua  Seneca,  the  rheu>> 
liciait,  and  Helria,  bom  at  Coiduba,  in  die  aecond  or 
dtird  year  of  tbe  Cbriatian  era.  Ha  wia  atiu  verjr 
jonog  whan  bia  Either  rameved  to  Rome,  wbw*  tw 
eon  teccmd  hta  adocation.  The  oratorical  profea- 
•ioa  became  his  choice  wheo  he  attained  to  Teara  of 
matoritT,  and  be  >o  several  caniea  before  the 
pablio  tribnnala.  "Die  frantic  Caligula,  who  was  ieaU 
ous  of  avarf  apacies  of  talents,  aongfat  to  destroy  him, 
hot  aparad  bla  Ufa,  it  ia  aaid,  when  it  was  Tepraaenied 
to  bim  that  Senaca'a  health  was  feeble,  and  tbaf  ha 
would, in  all  pcohabilhy,  beooly  ahort  IItmI.  He  after- 
ward attained  to  the  qoKstorship.  In  the  first  jrear  of 
the  leign  of  Claodioa,  Measalina,  who  bated  bim,  bad 
Seneca  implicated  in  the  accasation  of  adultery  which 
waa  brought  against  the  paramours  of  Julia,  daughlar 
ctf  Gannaoicna,  and  caused  him  to  be  baniabed  to  the 
ialand  of  CtNrsict,  where  ha  passed  eight  years  of  so- 
ehnion.  Agrippina,  tbe  second  wife  of  Olaodiua,  re* 
edied  him  banishment,  and  appointed  him  tntor 
to  Nero,  in  conjunction  wiA  Borrtius.  Tbe  latter  vras 
the  young  prince's  inatructer  in  military  acienee,  and 
endeavoured  to  communicate  his  own  wdatenesa  and 
eravity  of  manners.  Elegant  accomplishmenta.  taste 
for  the  arts,  and  polite  address  were  Seneca's  prov- 
mea.  AmMig  other  tutorial  em|4oyraent,  ha  cMn- 
posed  Nero's  apaechaa.  The  first,  a  funeral  oration 
for  Claudius,  wsa  unfortimate  in  ita  effect,  sccording 
to^acitiia.  {Am.,  18,  S.)  Nero's  next  harangue, 
probably  alao  written  \fj  Seneca,  though  Tacitus  does 
wt  say  so,  gKve  universal  aatiafaction.  It  was  de- 
itToed  on  his  first  spoaarsnce  in  tbe  senate,  and  prom- 
iaad  a  reign  of  mooenition.  Dio  Caniaa  says  that 
Uiia  addreas  was  ordered  to  be  engraven  on  a  pillar  of 
solid  silver,  and  to  be  publicly  read  every  year  >ffheD 
tbe  conaola  entered  on  their  office. — Seneca  soon  ob- 
tained an  exclusive  influence  over  bis  pupil,  and  en- 
gaged Annnus  Serenus,  who  stood  high  in  his  esteem 
and  friendship,  to  assist  bim  in  tbe  means,  not  very 
craditabia,  of^pnaarving  his  ascendancy,  by  suj^lying 
Neio  with  a  mlstreas,  and  peraecnting  his  patroneas 
Agrippina,  wboaa  indignatioD  rosa  above  all  reitraint. 
Taeitoa  pots  into  ber  mouth  a  few  emphatic  words, 
■aid  to  have  been  uttered  in  the  emperor's  hearing. 
Hiey  have  been  finely  imitated  and  expanded  by  Ra- 
«iita,  in  his  tragedy  of  Britanoicus ;  and  Gray,  in  hie 
Ami  fragment  of  Agtlppinai  has  done  little  more  than 
tranalata  Raeme.  Ag^ppina  regained  a  temporary  in- 
fluence, and  sueeeedM  in  puuiabing  some  c»  her  ac- 
easera  and  rewarding  ber  frienda.  Among  tbe  pro- 
motiona  obtained  by  tier  was  that  of  Balbdlns  to  tbe 
province  of  Egypt.  It  seems  strange  that  a  person  so 
highly  spoken  of  by  Seneca  should  bava  been  patron- 
ised by  Asrippina  at  this  juncture. — It  was  not  till 
Soilliua  had  toojuetly  upbraided,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
coarsely  reviled  Seneca,  tlyt  the  latter  incurred  any 
}a*f<e  portioD  of  popular  censnre.  Among  the  grounds 
on  which  Suillius  attacked  him  were  those  of  usury, 
avarice,  and  rapacity.  That  be  was  avaricioua  is  be- 
yond all  qneation  ;  but  bis  practicea  must  have  been 
•xotbitant  to  justify  so  violent  an  invective  as  that 
xocorded  by  l^citus,  and  where  Suilliua  charges  him 
with  havnur  amasaed  300,000,000  aeataKea.  {Aim., 
1^  4S.)  Tba  mly  bistorieal  authority  on  which  Sen- 
eca's raemoij  ia  loaded  with  lha  charno  of  naury,  ia 
(hat  uf  who  aays  that  tbe  pbilostqMier  bad  pucad 
wms  Utf/t  sana  oat  atiotereat  in  Britain,  and  tbtthla 


fexatious  and  ukiblenting  demands  of  payment  ha« 
been  tbe  cauae  ol  inauTTectiona  among  tlie  Brilona 
But  Dio's  veracity  has  been  suspected  on  some  occa- 
sions ;  and  aa  for  the  colour  pren  to  the  impntatioa 
by  tba  paasage  quoted  from  Taeitna,  it  moat  be 
membered  tint  it  occora  aa  preeaading  from  tba  mooA 
of  an  enraged  enemy.  These  imputed  faulta  cocld 
scarcely  escape  a  hint  from  Juvei>al,  altboo^  ha  had 
made  use  of  him  before  as  a  contrast  to  Nero,  and 
seems  generally  favourable  to  bia  eliaracter. — Sena- 
ca'a abara  in  tbq  death  inflicted  on  Agrippina  by  hot 
■OB,  and  1  stRH^  aoi^ion  that  bo  drew  ap  the  pallia- 
tive aoeoant  nf  it,  baui  atill  harder  on  lus  lama.  Hw 
savaga  .mode  of  die  asaaa^oalioo,  and  tbe  meairoesa 
(tf  the  posthumous  honours  paid  to  ber,  •  circomslaiiee 
of  infinitely  more  importance  than  modem  ideaa  at- 
tach to  it,  as  affecting  the  future  happincea  and  con- 
dition of  the  departed  spirit,  reflect  iotiredibla  disgrace 
on  all  concerned.  RMribation  soim  overtook  theoe 
nnwoirhy  comptianeaa  vriUi  tba  will  of  a  wicked  maa- 
ter.  Nero,  to  whom,  in  the  uaoal  descent  from  bad  to 
*orse,  the  alightest  infusion  of  virtue  waa  an  offence, 
listened  to  evil  counsellors,  and  with  complacency  al> 
lowed  the  most  respectable  of  his  adherenu  to  be  tr^ 
dneed,  and  among  them,  in  particular,  Serksca.  Ha 
waa  charged  with  haVing  exorbitant  wealth,  abon 
tbe  condition  of  a  [»ivate  citizen,  and  yet,  wiib  muia- 
peasaUe  avarice,  graaping  after  more :  hie  rage  for 
popularity  waa  rapresented  aa  no  less  violent ;  he  wat 
accused  of  courUng  the  sffections  of  the  people,  and, 
by  the  grandeur  of  his  villaa  and  tbe  beauty  of  his 
gardens,  hoping  to  via  with  imperial  splendour.  In 
matters  of  taste  and  genius,  too,  and  eepecislly  in  po- 
etic compoettion,  be  had  the  hardihood  to  become  the 
rival  of  his  imperial  master.  Tbe  akiU  of  the  prinea^ 
moreover,  in  the  management  of  dtariota,  waa  reported 
to  be  with  him  a  matter  of  nillery.  {Attn.,  14,  6S.) 
Hiera  is  too  much  reason  to  behave  that  his  numerous 
villas,  his  eztenaive  gardens  and  great  riches,  whetted 
the  edge  of  these  eccuastions.  His  speech  to  the  em- 
peror,  in  which  he  offers  to  reeign  all  his  wealth  and 
power,  and  aaka  permission  to  retire,  is  a  fine  apaei 
men  of  apologetie  eloquence.  Hia  edmissi«mB  eoiH 
firm  Dio's  account  of  bis  immoderate  riches ;  bat  tbe 
historian  probably  exaggeratea  wbea  he  fmputea  the 
insurrection  in  Britain  to  his  exactions.  Prom  this 
time  he  avoided  tbe  coort,  and  lived  an  abstemious 
life  in  coustant  danger.  Hia  works,  however,  show 
that  ha  waa  more  naafnl  in  retirement  than  while  fill* 
ii^  high  offieea.  Ha  devoted  bimaelf  to  philosophy, 
natural  and  moral.  Nero  now  sought  his  destruction ; 
and  Piao*«  eonapiraey,  lo  which  be  was  aupposed  to 
be  a  party,  gave  an  opportunity.  (Tac.,  Ann.,  15, 
00,  »eqq.)  His  death  took  place  in  the  following 
manner :  Sylranua  the  tribune,  by  order  of  Nero,  eor* 
rounded  Seneca's  magnificent  villa,  near  Rome,  with 
a  troop  of  s^ddiera,  and  then  sent  in  a  centurion  to  ae* 
quaint  bim  with  the  emperor'e  ordem,  that  he  ahouU 

Cut  binwelf  to  death.  Chi  tbe  receipt  of  tlus  commsnd, 
e  opened  the  veins  of  his  arms  and  lege,  nnd  then 
waa  ^t  into  a  hot  hath :  tbia  was  found  ineffectual ; 
at  hia  time  of  life,  says  Tacitns,  the  blood  was  slow 
and  languid.  The  decay  of  nature,  and  the  impover- 
iahing  diet  to  which  be  bad  uaed  himaelf,  left  am,  in 
a  feeble  condition.  He  (ndeiad  the  vesseb  of  his  kva 
and  jointa  to  be  punctured.  After  that  operation  be 
befan  to  taboor  with  excraciatfaig  pafns.  Lest  hia  aof- 
fanngs  should  overpower  the  constancy  of  his  wife,  m 
the  sight  of  her  afflictions  prove  too  much  for  hia  sensi- 
bility, he  persusded  her  to  retire  into  another  room.  He 
called  for  his  seeretariea,  and,  ae  life  was  ebbiru  aw^, 
dictated  hisftnal  discourse.  Fatigued  at  laat  with  pain, 
worn  out,  and  exhausted,  he  requested  his  fHend  8te» 
tius  AnnRus,  whose  fidelity  and  medical  skill  ha  bed 
often  eipenenced,  to  administer  a  draught  of  hemlock 
The  potion  was  swallowed,  but  iritboat  any  imn.adiaU 
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dbet.  He  Umb  dawad  to  be  pheW  in  a  wum  hat^ 
and,  (be  timhit  aeon  oreipewenDgbiiB,  tbeie  bmthed 
Ui  lut.  Seneca'a  wife  wai  permitteiil  to  live. — Jo* 
Teul  bestows  high  eommeiulalioii  on  Seneca,  mai 
other  ancietit  eutbora  as  wett  u  JnTeoal,  who  was  a 
diligent  reader  of  Seneca's  works,  have  been  lavish  of 
their  preieee.  Martial  takes  many  occaeione  of  mea- 
tuoiag  him  with  aome  eoHaMndaloiy  apitbat.  Wbjr 
did  St  Jerooia  aaint  himt   Hie  raaeon  ie  thue  ex< 

gainec  by  Dr.  Ireland,  in  ^  coanuniealion  lo  Mr. 
ifibrd  while  translating  Juvaoal. — "Hm  writer  lo 
whom  jrou  refer  seems  to  have  lucd  the  term  witbsut 
aioch  consideration.  In  Jerome's  time,  it  was  applied 
to  Chrutiaoe  at  large,  aa  the  gweral  dislinctioa  from 
Ibe  pegana.  Indeed,  it  wae  given  W  tboao  who  bad 
not  jret  received  baptiam.  but  who  looked  forward  to 
t,  and  were  tberefon  called  aandidataa  for  the  faidi. 
It  could  be  only  a  chaikabla  eatension  of  this  term 
Ihst  led  Jeronie  to  place  Seneca  ameog  the  taneti ; 
for  he  atill  calls  bina  a  stoic  philosopher.  The  case  ia, 
that  in  the  time  of  St.  Jerome  certain  letters  were  ex- 
tant, which  were  said  to  have  paaaed  between  Seneca 
and  St.  Paul.  In  one  of  these  the  formal  bad  ex- 
Ntaaaed  a  wi^  that  he  ware  to  Ibe  R4W)aaa  what 
nul  was  10  the  Christians.  This  Jenme  seems  to 
have  interpreted  as  an  evangelical  aentiment.  He 
therefore  placed  Seneca  among  the  ecclesisatical  wri- 
ters and  aaints;  in  other  words,  be  presumplively 
itjrjed  bim  a  Christian,  iboDob  not  born  of  Cbiistian 
farenta." — The  sketch  of  Seneca's  life  here  given, 
irben  checked  bj  the  autboritiea,  will  not  waimt  hu 
aeing  ranked  in  any  raapeel  wiUi  the  6rst  Christian 
ivonniea.  Hia  early  career  was  confeasedly  irregular 
tnd  licentious.  Ttua,  if  sincerely  repented  of,  might 
fce  forfftven.  Bat  his  eondoet  after  bis  recall,  nu- 
iiiig  allowance  fur  the  ealomny  and  wholeasle  libel  of 
the  '.jnes,  wae,  to  ^peak  <tf  it  in  maaaured  and  negative 
lanna,  not  altogether  comaaandabU.  That  hia  pbilo- 
ao{riticBi  professions  had  aome  oceaaional  inflooiea 
M  hb  imperial  pupil ;  that  Miey  did  a  little  towards 
atemming  the  torrent  of  proHigacy  with  the  people  for 
a  time,  we  are  willing  and  deairous  to  concede :  but 
that  the  practice  of  the  prescher  too  freqaenlly  coun- 
teracted the  tendency  of  his  preaching,  it  would  be 
nncandid  to  deny.  Of  the  later  potitieal  delinquen- 
cies ha  was  QM^oestionaUy  innocent.  With  respect 
to  Pieo'a  conspiracy,  it  was  the  cuirant  report  et 
Roooe,  that  the  conspitatora,  after  having  employed 
Piao  to  get  rid  of  Nero,  meant  to  destroy  Piso  him- 
aelf,  and  raise  Seneca  to  the  vacant  throne ;  but  Ute 
emie^tion  of  eoch  a  scheme  could  have  been  nothing 
abort  of  madneae.  Seneca  waa  at  the  time  old  ana 
infirm;  and  bia  tamperings  in  conduct  with  the  virtue 
which  he  rigidly  uught,  and  with  the  aelf-denisl  he  stoi- 
cally enforced  in  hia  whtinsa  aa  what  the  wise  man  could 
undeniably  exemplify,  badiendered  him  loo  unpopular 
to  make  the  tenure  of  the  empire  safe  in  hia  bands 
for  the  shortest  period  of  time.  In  respect  of  this 
charge  he  was  shamefully  treated.  But  hia  personal 
biography,  on  the  wbtde,  haa  an  unfottuoate  tendency. 
Wbataver  may  be  Uwught  of  hia  excellences  or  da- 
Ctcta  as  a  wriltf,  or  of  toe  carieatara  end  priggiahneu 
of  the  Stoic  aect,  bo  was  in  his  wriunge  an  earnest,  t 
highly -pretending,  and  apparently  a  sincere  advocate 
of  ascetic  seventy,  Vfaea  the  professions  of  such 
persons  are  belied  by  their  Uvea' and  conduct,  the  in- 
toreata  of  society  cannot  fail  to  auSer.  If  bis  miniatry 
waa  cormpt,  bia  behaviour  under  Nan's  frown  was 
not  magnanimous.  It  ia  Ima,  be  did  not  abandon  his 
literary  porauits ;  but  hia  resignation  waa  lip-dew ; 
and  bis  exaggerated  afiectation  of  aiekness  under  m- 
6rmity,  his  anxiety  about  diet  and  fear  of  poiaou,  show 
that  bis  fine  reaaoning  and  great  calmueaa  when  doom- 
ad  to  die,  bia  excellent  discourses  snd  osleoUtioo  of 
firmness,  bad  mora  of  theatrical  exhibition  than  of  nat- 
aial  and  self-poeiesaed  leality.  His  caUisg  fu  tba 
ISJS  ^ 


paitieolar  yoison  (healed)  which  waa  pm  to  am- 
male  at  Athana,  abows  that  pbileeophicsl  astsatatioa 
adhered  to  bim  even  in  the  agooiea  of  deiih ;  (or  ha 
had  thus  eipreeeed  himaelf  in  one  of  his  letteh ; 
euU  magnum  SocrMltm  feUi :  Cmitmi  ^sixm  ut$tr- 
tortm  Ubertatit  extorftu,  wtagnam  partem  ittraitm 
glortA."    (Ep.  13.)— His  chuactcr  and  love  of  Sto- 
ical paradox  are  admiraUy  dalinaaled  bj  Huaii^ 
who  had  considerad  him  well ;  aod,  though  the  quaint 
neee  and  studied  point  of  hia  aiaoner  bad  rendend  lua 
almoet  indiscrimioately  acc^tablc  to  the  readeu  ud 
writcra  of  that  period,  the  ahrewd  old  dnmaliit  bii 
tborongbly  appreciated  him  where  he  wu  weak  m 
well  aa  wbwa  be  was  strong. — It  remains  that  we 
conaider  Seneca  aa  a  pbifoaopoer  and  an  auihor.  H( 
waa  the  principal  ornament  of  Stoicism  in  his  dij,  ud 
a  valuable  inatmcler  of  BMnkind.    If,  when  ceat- 
masded  to  die,  neither  be  nor  bia  Dephcn  Lucan  atua- 
tained  to  the  utmoat  the  dignity  of  {Mosopby,  the  ia- 
firmity  of  human  nature  may  plead  aa  the  cicdm. 
Some  little  vanity  may  appear  onihe  acene  of  Seaeci'i 
diasolution ;  but  there  waa  nothing  cowanll;  ud  oo- 
thing  iocoosistent.   As  a  writer,  be  was  czacili' nsdc 
of  that  stuff  which  invi^  to  cootrovaar.  Te  say 
that  bia  style  is  foalty  ia  to  say  no  DMrt  thao  that  ha 
lived  afur  the  Augustan  age.    But  peihsps  our  admi- 
latioQ  of  pure  atyle,  and  our  desire,  by  consunl  coa- 
templatioo,  to  impregnate  our  own  with  the  nme 
it,  makes  ua  too  eiclusive.    We  aball  kiss  Bock  that 
is  inatrnetive  aod  valuable  if  we  deteimioe  to  leid 
nothing  arbich  ia  not  parfoetly  written.  Taeilns  ud 
Joveaal,  aa  well  aa  Saboea  and  Lucan,  are  b^ood  the 
pale  of  beat  Latinity.   Yet  who  would  relinqoi^  the 
possession  of  either.   Mi.  Hodgson  thinks  tbii  Quiii- 
tiltan')  character  of  Seneca  ia  nothing  short  of  abaolatt 
condemnation.    He  asks  why  be  should  bi*e  been  n 
scnipuloua  in  omitting  Seneca's  name,  while  be  esaoi- 
ioed  every  dilbrent  aiyle  of  elnqoaoca,  if  be  ioieaW 
to  attack  Um  at  the  cloea  of  hia  diaeaaaioa.  The 
apirited  and  poetical  annotalor  of  Jnvcnal  is  rq^t  ia 
his  estimate  of  Seneca  to  a  cenain  txteat ;  but  sorely 
be  bears  a  little  bard  on  Quintilian,  as  be  arm  that 
Ibe  great  critic  does  on  his  client.    In  vanous  pasaa 
gea  Quintilian  will  be  found  to  bestow  no  faint  ptaise 
upon  Seneca.   Suatooiua,  ia  lua  Catigab,  givea  the 
contiadicton  opinions  of  the  anpem  and  t&e  public 
rather  than  his  own.    The  deciuoa  of  Aulas  Gellius 
is  nnlavourable,  but  bis  verdict  is  comparatively  of 
little  importance,  though  the  anecdotes  in  his  nuscel- 
lany  pleasantly  fill  up  many  an  hiaUia  in  the  small  talk 
of  classics!  liteimture.    (MaLbit'a  Claiti^  DUfum- 
tiotu,  p  286,  seff .)— The  works  of  Seneca  that  han 
come  down  to  us  are  the  following :  1.  De  b*,  "Oh 
Anger,"  in  three  books.    Lipeiua  concludes,  froai  ■ 
passage  of  this  treatise,  that  it  wu  composed  in  thf 
time  of  Caligula ;  whence  it  would  follow  that  this  ii 
the  earliest  of  the  productions  of  Seoaca,  since  it  isa> 
certained  with  sufficient  certainty  that  all  the  othen 
were  composed  under  Claudius  aod  Nero.    The  in- 
ference drawn  by  Lipsins,  however,  baa  been  diifrated. 
The  work  iiaeli  ia  wall  vnitten,  and  contuna  sndc 
good  reaacmins,  blended,  however,  with  come  cxagget- 
ation  aa  regards  Lbe  principles  of  the  porch. — %  JDt 
CotuoUUione,  ad  Heltiam  nufrm,  "  On  Consolation, 
addressed  to  his  mother  Helvia."    Seneca  addressed 
ibis  work  to  his  mother  diJViiig  his  banisbmeni  to  Cor- 
sica, to  console  her  not  only  under  tbe  miafonane  thst 
had  befallen  her  io  bia  aantence,  but  onder  all  that  bid 
ever  been  experienced  1^  ber.   It  is  well  writiea,  and 
ia  that  one  of  his  woika  which  inspires  the  reader  with 
most  esteem  for  tbe  moral  character  of  tbe  anthor.— 3. 
De  Centolatione.,  ad  Pi^^ium,  "  On  Consolation,  ad 
dreased  to  Polybius-"    This  piece  waa  wriitea,  ac- 
cording to  the  generally-received  opinion,  dsritig  the 
third  year  of  S«ieca*a  baniahment,  to  ■  ftcedaea  at 
Claudiua  named  Polybius.  who  bad  lately  last  a  brodi 
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fine  pasnget,  bat  it  nnwoiuiy  of  coming  from  U|«  pen 
of  Seneca,  oo  ■ecoont  of  tbe  KTOas  fliUery  with  which 
it  Bbonnda.  Diderot,  in  bta  Essa^  on  the  Ufo  of  Sen- 
eca, haa  attacked  the  authenticity  of  tbe  work,  tnd 
Rohkopf,  one  of  the  latest  editors  of  Seneca,  has  fol- 
lowed in  the  seme  path. — 4.  De  Cotuolatione,  ad  Mttr- 
oom.  Another  consoUtoty  epistle  to  a  friend  who 
bad  lost  her  son.  It  is  a  touching  end  eloquent  piece, 
and  was  written  under  Clandius,  after  the  return  of 
Seneca  ftom  exile.— 5.  Dt  iVnideMlic,  mt  fnore 
tontt  nru  maU  tteejdant,  eum  ni  ProviJkntia,  •*  On 
Prof  idence,  or  why,  if  there  be  ■  supenntending  Prov- 
tdence,  erils  heppen  to  the  good  !**  It  is  not  a  general 
dissertation  on  Providence,  but  merely  en  attempt  to 
justify  Providence,  and  refute  the  cavils  and  murmura 
of  the  discontented.  Tht  piece  enda  with  recom- 
mending snicido  to  tho  onfenuntla  le  their  last  ref- 
uge !  It  was  written  nndw  the  reign  of  Nero,  and 
forms  part  of  s  comiriete  treatise  on  etbica,  of  which 
Seneca  speaks  in  nts  letters. — 6.  De  Animi  tran- 
fuillitate,  "  On  Serenity  of  Mind."  This  work,  writ- 
ten soon  after  the  return  of  Seneca  to  Rome,  has  not 
the  uaual  form  of  his  prodnctions.  It  is  preceded  by 
■  letter  of  Anraetii  Serenns,  in  which  that  friend 
depicts  to  Seneca  the  disqoietnde,  and  disgost  of  life, 
which  torment  him,  and  requests  his  advice.  Seneca 
lejdies,  tnd  shows  the  mode  in  which  tbia  mental  mal- 
ady may  be  combated.  —  7.  De  Conelantia  aapien- 
ti»,  aive  quod  in  Mnjrientem  non  eaJit  injuria,  "  Of 
tbe  firmness  of  tbe  sage,  or  proof  that  the  wise  man 
can  aufler  no  injury.'*  Tbia  work  is  based  on  tbe 
principles  and  paradoxes  of  tbe  porch.  It  is  addressed 
to  Annnas  Serenos. — 8.  De  Clmeniit,  "  On  Clem- 
■nej."  Addressed  to  Nero.  It  was  in  three  books, 
and  was  composed  during  the  second  year  of  the 
prince's  reign.  The  subject  is  rather  the  mild  ad- 
ministration of  government.  A  great  part  of  the  sec- 
ond, and  the  third  book^are  lost, — The  diction  in  this 
work  ia  simpler  and  nobler  than  in  the  other  works  of 
Seneca. — 9.  De  BrasUatt  vito,  "  On  the  ahortness 
of  life.**  Addressed  to  Paulinos,  tbe  father,  or  else 
the  brother  of  Soneca'a  second  wife,  and  who  filled 
the'  Btation  of  Prafectus  Annma.  Seneca  recom- 
mends him  to  renounce  bis  pnblic  employments  in  a 
spirit  directly  contrary  to  that  in  which  be  urges  Se- 
tenuB  to  engage  in  public  aSairs.  These  contradic- 
tions sometimes  occur  in  tbe  works  of  Seneca. — 10. 
De  Vita  Beata,  "  On  a  Hsp]^  Life."  Addressed 
to  Gallio,  tbe  brother  of  Seneca. — II.  De  Olio  <nU 
wecttatk  aapitnlia,  "  On  tbe  Leiaore  or  Retirement 
of  the  Sage."  Hie  first  twenty-seven  chapters  are 
wanting.  Some  critics  believe  that  it  formed  part  of 
the  preceding.— 13.  Dt  Bene_fiena,  "  On  Benefits." 
In  seven  books.  Seneca  treats,  in  this  fine  ■norV,  of 
the  manner  of  conferring  benefits,  snd  the  duty  of 
bim  who  receives  them,  and  collaterally  of  gratitude 
and  inffratitude.  It  was  written  at  die  close  of  Sene- 
ca's li^,  when  he  had  retired  front  the  court  of  Nero 
to  the  solitude  of  his  villa.— 13.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-four  lettera,  addressed  to  Lucilius  Junior. 
^V>ugh  Seneca  has  given  to  these  pieces  an  episto- 
«nr  form,  thev  are  rather  moral  treatiaes  on  various 
•nbjecU.  'We  find  in  them  many  excellent  maxims, 
and  a  ml  treasnre  of  praeUcal  philosophy.  They 
were  written  during  the  later  years  of  Seneca,  after 
kia  retirement  from  court. — 14.  'AjroKoXoKwdum^, 
"The  Metamorphosis  into  a  Gourd."  A  Varronian 
Satire,  directed  against  the  Emperor  Clandius.  It  is 
DDwoithy  a  philosopher  like  Seneca,  and  in  very  bad 
tasta. — 15.  ffahiraUum  Quattionum  libri  vii.,  '<  Sev- 
en booka  oi'  Qneationa  on  Nature."  Fodependently  of 
tbe  impcrtiEice  of  the  aubjects  discussed,  the  work 
has  the  ascidental  merit  of  making  ns  acquainted  with 
the  point  to  .which  the  racients  carried  their  scientific 
teseatchee  without  ita  aid  of  inatmmenla.   lo  some 


em  discoveriea.  "  Tbe  theory  of  earthquakes,"  sayt 
Hurnboldt,  **  as  given  by  Seneca,  contains  dta  geroM 
of  all  that  has  been  stated  in  our  own  times  concern- 
ing tbe  action  of  elastic  vapours  enclosed  in  the  inte- 
rior of  tbe  globe."  {Voyage  omx  eontries  egutntBciOf 
lea,  vol.  1,  p.  313,  ed.  4to.) — We  have  alao,  in  the 
eariy  editions,  femtem  Uturt  of  Seneea  to  St.  Pout, 
or  of  the  apostle  to  the  philosopher,  which  were  at 
one  time  received  as  genuine,  but  are  now  regarded 
aa  apurioua.  And  yet  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine 
cite  thom,  witbont  expietsiog  the  leaat  donbt  aa  lo 
their  authenticity.  It  may  be  renvked,  moreovei, 
that  an  old  tradition  in  the  church  makes  an  intimate 
friendship  to  have  subsisted  between  St.  Paul  and 
Seneee.  This  tradition  can  scarcely  be  regarded  aa 
mere  fable,  and  derives  conaideiable  support  from  tbe 
singular  reeemblaitce  that  baa  been  fimnd  to  axiat  be* 
tween  many  pasaagea  from  the  wrilii^  of  theae  dia- 
trngnished  men.  (Conaolt  SckoU,  Hiat.  Lit.  Jlom., 
vol.  3,  p,  446,  aeqq.)  Neither  is  there  anything  im- 
probable in  this  tndition  as  regards  the  time.  Hie 
apostle  is  supposed  to  have  arrived  in  Rome  in  the 
spring  of  Al  A.D.  Tbe  pmtorisn  prefect  allowed 
him  to  occu|^  a  separate  dwelling,  with  a  eoldier  fat 
a  guard.  This  prefect  was  Burrhna,  the  friend  of  Seii> 
eea ;  and  the  latter,  it  is  very  natural  lo  auppoee, 
heard  of  the  new-comer  through  him.  Seneca,  in- 
deed, may  have  received  some  information  reapecting 
the  apostle  at  an  earlier  period  ;  for  the  proprwtor  of 
Achaia,  before  whom  St.  Paul  was  brought  at  Corinth, 
was  Seneca's  own  brother,  who,  having  passed  by 
adoption  into  another  family,  had  t^en  the  name  of 
Juniua  Annwoa  Gallio.  The  Roman  governor  could 
hardly  fail  to  make  aome  ntention  of  the  apostle  in  bta 
lettera  home. — There  are  also  some  tragedies  ascribed 
to  Seneca.  Quintilian  aupposea  that  tbo  Medea,  is  his 
compoaition  ;  while,  according  to  others,  the  Troadea 
and  the  Hippvtytva  were  also  written  by  him.  and  the 
Agamemnon,  Hereulea  Furena,  Thfeatea,  and  Heres- 
ies in  OSta,  were  composed  br  hia  father.  Lipaiue 
has  imagined  that  the  Medea,  which  be  regards  as  the 
best  of  these  tragedies,  was  written  by  Seneca  the 
philosopher,  and  that  tbe  rest  were  the  productions  of 
another  of  the  aame  name,  who  lived  in  tbe  time  of 
Trajan.  Most  critics,  following  the  first  part  of  tbe 
hypothesis  of  Lipsios,  assign  the  JUtde*  to  Seneca, 
but  they  likewise  ascribe  to  him  the  Ihppotytu§, 
A^amemium,  aitd  Troadea ;  and  some  of  them  give 
this  latter  piece  the  preference  lo  the  Medea.  Itie  * 
remaining  tragedies  Iney  consider  to  be  the  produe- 
tions  of  various  writer^  sppended  to  the  trsgedies  of 
Seneca  by  editors  or  copjriata.  As  to  these  composi- 
tions, it  is  hsrdly  posaible  to  find  a  really  g<A>d  tragedy 
among  them.  All,  even  the  Medea,  are  defective  in 
plan  and  in  tbe  management  of  tbe  piece ;  tbey  are 
all  barren  of  actt<Hi  and  foil  of  declamation.  We 
find  in  them,  it  is  true,  occasional  bold  tbonghts,  and 
expressions  approaching  tbe  sublime,  but  tbey  sre  of- 
ten misplaced.  Tbey  are  modelled  after  tbe  Greek 
tragedies,  but  are  very  far  from  being  good  copies,  and 
are  generally  fatiguing  by  reason  of  the  exaggeration 
and  emphatic  tone  which  reign  throu^ont.  Tbe  t>t«t 
editions  of  Seneca  are,  that  of  Lipsiua,  Anip ,  14ftt, 
fol.  (tbe  beat  of  his  five) ;  that  etim  nofu  variorum, 
printed  at  Amaterdam,  I67S,  3  vols.  8vo ;  that  of 
Ruhkopf,  Lipa.,  1797-1811,  6  vols.  8vo ;  of  the  phil- 
osophical works,  that  of  Bouillet,  Paria,  1837-30,  8 
vols.  8iQ*  forming  part  of  tue  collection  of  Lemaire. 
The  beat  editions  of  the  tragedies  separately  are,  thai 
of  Gronovios,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1091,  8ni;  that  of  Baden, 
Lipa.,  1831,  8vo,  3  toIb.  ;  and  tiiat  of  Pierrot,  Pari*, 
18t9-33,  3  Tola.  8vo,  forming  part  of  Lemsire's  col- 
lection. 

SinBnbb,  I.  a  Mtion  of  Gallia  Tnnsalpina,  wb(\ 
under  the  conduct  of  Brenuua,  invaded  Italy  and  |jU 
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«nd  Rob*.  Tbn  tnNwnd  muM  to  Uabiu.  on 
Ibt  coHt  of  tfat  Aariitk.  AA«i  mom  jttn  of  coa- 
fliolwth  tho  Romau  tbaj  w«i«  oipdM,  or  nilwr 
•tfomUniUd,  A.U.C.  471.  (P«/yA.,  S,  19.)  Lify, 
however,  mftkM  the  lUtooftbu  •MotooiM  Mi- 
liar. (Im.,  EfU.,  ll.}--IL  A  pMplo  «f  OflEiBUqr. 
Semnonee.) 

Ssmiiloi  I.  or  Titos  ScptimIob,*  Romu  knigfat, 
iDttauto  with  Horece^  ud  to  whom  the  Utter  eddrtse- 
■d  OM  of  Ue  Odoe  {%,  6).  Ho  afvoue,  ftoa  the 
word*  of  Hortee  on  eoother  oeeieteo  {Efut.,  1,  8.  9, 
ttgq-),  to  heve  been  »  votery  of  the  Mneei ;  aod,  ae- 
CMdiug  to  one  ef  the  ecboliaate.  be  conpoeed  lyric 
pieeee  end  tntcdiee.  Nooe  of  bia  prodoctimi*  htve 
leacbed  u>. — ^II.  Aulas  SeptimiiM  Sevenis,  e  Roman 
poet,  who  flooriihed  under  Veepwisii.  He  wee  high- 
ly mlaemed  for  hie  ^nie  taUnte,  but  noM  of  hie  pieeee 
mn  leeched  ne.  One  of  Ue  pMme  wee  entitled 
OpuaiU  RtiratM  or  Ofuwih  S»iri»,  eoMiatina  of 
eevenl  booke ;  uHMhn  wee  edled  Fatite*,  in  waieh 
be  aeng  the  jniaei  of  hie  Tilla  amoag  the  FbUki. 
The  metre  of  ihie  (wem  woi  peculiar  in  ita  hind,  each 
line  being  compeeed  of  three  deetvle  end  a  pyithic. 
Wemedom  eeerihea  lo  him  the  Mortttm,  •  peeot 
•ommontj  wtigned  to  Viigfl.  (JSktiimim,  ad  Amtkol. 
Ut.,  lib.  1.  ep.  27.—  WemMdorg,  Pott.  Lat.  Mm., 
vol.  8.  p.  M7,  «eff.>— HI.  Q.  Septimios,  the  tianale- 
tot  of  the  work  of  Dietye  Cietenaia  into  Latin,  end 
who  lived  in  the  tiow  «  the  Enpeior  DiodoMn. 
CKid.DietraI.) 

SnolNA  (called  ^  PtolemT  £e«ovavta),  a  nvcrof 
GelDa  Tianaalpiaa,  rising  in  the  territory  of  ihe.£diii, 
■nd  flowing  by  Lutetia  or  ParU  into  the  Atlentie.  It 
ii  now  the  Seine.   (C«a.  B.  6.,  1, 1.— /i  ti.,  8, 67.) 

SsQDiNi,  a  pco|Je  of  Gallia  Transslpina,  wlwae  ter- 
ritory lay  to  the  east  of  that  ef  the  ^doi  and  Liogonet, 
eod  waa  aeparat«d  from  them  by  the  Arar ;  while  it 
was  parted  from  that  of  the  Hrivetii  by  the  range  of 
Mount  Jura.  Their  coaotry  aosweie  to  the  ntodera 
D^artmnt  it  Dmtbt  t  d»  yiira.  B.  O.,  I, 

$.~~U.  ik,  9,  13.  Ac) 

S»APBUH  or  SiRirioir,  I.  a  name  given  to  the 
iemplea  of  Scrapie  in  Emt,  of  which  uiere  were  a 
|reet  number.  {Creuttr,  Diotufnt,  p.  181.) — II.  A 
nlebrated  ten^le  of  Serapii  in  Aleiandrea,  and  one 
»f  the  two  temples  in  which  the  famous  library  wee 
Iqioeited.  (Kid.  Serapia,  and  Alexsndrea.)— [11. 
Another  temple  of  Serepis  in  Egypt,  ailaate  to  the 
south  of  HeroSp<^  A  settlement  grew  up  around  it ; 
and  the  place  was  also  fsmooa  for  being  the  middle 
point  in  the  road  from  north  to  south.  (Jfmii<r^ 
GecfT.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  486.)— IV.  A  temple  of  Se- 
repis at  Rome,  on  the  CapitoUne  Hill,  erected  Cei>- 
lealla.   {Vid.  Serapie.) 

SiiArioH.  V*d..8«apetini. 

Saaipfoi),  I.  a  phyaician  of  Alezaodrea,  the  anc- 
cessor  of  Philinos,  in  what  was  called  the  Empiric 
eeboot  (i.e.,  the  school  of  observatiea  ind  experience.) 
In  con»e<|ueoce  of  the  great  ezteoeton  which  he  gave 
to  this  aystem,  be  is  r^rded  by  some  as  its  ioTentor. 
(Ce/e.,  Prief.,  p.  3.)  .Head  believes  that  ha  waa  a 
iieciple  of  Erasietiatua,  from  his  having  found  the 
name  of  Serapion  on  a  medal  diaeovered  at  Smyrna  ; 
but  this  opmioD  ia  anten^le.  (Sfremgd,  Hit.  i*  la 
Med.,  rci.  I,  p.  483,  Mt^q.) — II.  An  epigrammatic 
eoet,  a  native  of  Alexandrea,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Trajan,  One  of  his  epigrams  iapreaerved  in  the  An- 
Ihology.  (Jacob;  CalaL  Poet.  ^^..#...)-ni.  An 
Alezandrean  rhetorician.  (Swd.,  e«.  Kuat.'  vol.  3,  p. 
mc—IV.  A  philosophical  poetofAlfliandrea.  (PAif., 
Op.,  vol.  3,  p.  886,  D.  F.) 

SniFia  oi  flaBlris,  a  celebrated  Egyptian  deity. 
There  would  appear  to  have  been  two  of  the  name, 
in  earlier  and  a  later  one.  I.  The  earlier  Serapia, 
we  are  assured  by  Plnterch.  was  none  other  than  Osi- 
ris Umeelf.  (PliU.,dt  ShL,  c.  X8.)  Diodorua  Sicu- 
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IoanekeeUieeeMd«elanlioB{l,8);  and  hatTB* 
of  Maniaona  CapeHa  we  find  both  Ibeae  itaBfe  as- 
ajgnod  to  one  god :  **  Te  Strafim  JViiw,  Mta^ku 
eewriAir  OatruR."  {Hymm.  ad  8aL)  The  sane 
ferencB  may  be  drawn  from  ihe  coaoexioQ  of  the 
name  of  Serapis  with  that  of  lais.  He  is  fminentij 
mentioDed  by  encient  authors  aa  the  consort  of  thii 
goddess,  which  shows  tbst  they  regarded  Ser^M  m 
another  title  of  Osiris.  Diogeaaa  Laeruua,  CInuM 
of  Alaxaodna  {Stnm^B,  p. 4ft),  aiidllKmbtiia(&fc, 
1,  SO),  to  whoa  ■mm  might  odd  mki^  other  auibsa, 
meek  of  Isis  and  Serapia  aa  the  great  divinities  ef 
Egyptiana.  Yet  the  aane  authors  make  soois  di» 
tinction  between  Osiris  end  SerafHe.  TTios,  Flatuck 
asserts  that  Scrapie  waa  Oairis  after  he  had  chaagad 
hie  natore,  or  after  he  had  passed  into  the  aubisnaDS- 
aa  irodd ;  and  it  la  ajqiaieatly  in  eooftumity  widi  lUi 
idea  that  Diodorua  cdb  bim  the  Egyptian  Hrte. 
(Ciiper.,  Harfoer.,  p.  85.)  Jsbloneki,  after  hm^ 
regarded  Osiris  aa  ainqdy  the  oib  t»f  the  ran,  obuim 
an  easy  explanstion  of  the  natore  and  diitinctiee  of 
Serapis.  Tbe  latter,  according  to  this  antboi,  rm- 
scnted  the  sob  in  tiie  winter  months,  after  be  m 

Ciesed  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  bad  reaekd  the 
tter  daye  of  hiacereer;  or  the  ai^  OiiriB,  ^tcrhe 
had  eolwed  upon  the  period  of  hie  deciepitade  in  the 
month  of  Atbyr.  Oairia  then  descended  lo  the  itades, 
and  it  was  at  this  era  that  be  became  Sciapis.  {Pri- 
ciard,  AnaJvM  of  EgyptiaH  MydMitfy,  p.  8S,  nq{.) 
— II.  Another  and  later  E^plian  deity,  whase  sUloe 
and  worship  were  fanmgbt  mm  Sirtope  to  Alexsndna, 
during  the  reign  of  I^lemy  Soter.  A  curious  pas- 
sage in  Tacitns  (HUt.,  4, 83)  gives  ne  the  l^eod  con- 
nected with  this  singular  a&ir.  Tbe  worship  of  thii 
Serapis  had  not  been  confined  lo  Sinope,  bet  hsd 
spread  along  the  coaata  of  the  Euxioe,  and  the  det^ 
waa  regarded  by  mariners  in  this  quarter  as  tbe  patraa 
of  maritime  Uaffic.  Hia  fame  had  even  travelled 
eastward,  and  a  temfde  anciently  raised  to  him  in  Bab- 
ylon waa  repaired  and  adorned  by  Alexander.  Puh- 
my'a  object  in  bringing  the  worsmpof  this  divini'tyinte 
Egypt  appeara  to  Mve  been,  that  the  b/ind  super>ti> 
lions  directed  in  that  countiy  i^aiost  a  seslario;  life 
might  be  counteracted  by  other  miperslitiODs  of  a  m«e 
uaefol  tendency.  In  what  way  his  worship  waa  blend- 
ed with  that  of  tbe  earlier  Serapia  we  are  onaUe  to 
■ay.  PoeeiUy  thoe  were  woma  gcnetal  poinu  of  n- 
eemUance  m  we  attributes  of  tbe  two  deitiea,  and  some 
accidental  similsrity  in  name.  Be  this  it  may.bow- 
evor,  ibe  worship  of  tbe  latter  Smpis  aoon  moged  in 
itself  Uiat  of  the  earlier  Osiris,  and  JupiterSenfM 
becams  tbe  great  divinity  of  Alexai>dna.  (Cfcipsn 
CremttT,  DttHgMtu,  p.  183,  Mff .) 

SiuAma, alake  between  Egypt  and  Ptiastine, and 
near  Mount  Caains.  Pliny  makes  it  to  bave  bees  ISO 
milea  long.  Strabo  aasigns  it  800  stadia  of  teeglh 
and  60  of  breadth.  It  had  communicated  with  ue 
Mediterranean  by  an  opening  which  wsa  filled  op  in 
the  lime  of  Strabo.  The  fable  makea  Typbon  te  Mve 
Iain  at  the  bottom  of  thia  lake  or  moraaa,  and  tbe 
Egyptians  called  iU  opening  tJi«  hrtaihuig-jiMtt  of 
'^f^^um.  The  dace  haa  uken  the  name  of  SsUm* 
Bsrdotf,  from  a  Ring  of  JsRwalen  ef  that  name,  whs 
died  at  Rhinocolun  oo  his  ntum  from  an  enpiiliiiwt 
into  E^pt. 

Sxaas,  a  nstion  of  Asia.  Isaac  Voasias,  m  hia 
eommenury  on  Pomponius  Mela  (od  Ptm^.  Md ,  % 
27),  observes,  thst  wooever  doubts  the  identity  of  ^ 
Sues,  mentioned  by  tbe  ancient  writers,  with  the  saed- 
•m  Chinese,  may  as  well  doobt  whether  Aa  aim  which 
now  shinee  be  the  same  widi  that  which  formerly  im- 
parted lisht :  "  Sinetuu  Jtediernot  antt^mcrmm  Serf 
utt  qw  iubitat,  it  quogue  iahUet  licet  i^emmt  rtmae  at- 
que  olitu  loUbxcrit."  An  eminent  geographer  of  aion 
recent  times,  M.  Milto-Brun  (Syetem  o/Keog^phf, 
vol.  S,p.  462. — Compare  the  noto  of  the  Etiiflitt  tiane- 
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country  of  the  Seres,  le  including  merely  the  western 
|»iU  of  TAi^,  StTWgur,  CatKmtre,  Liule  Thibet, 
end  periispe  i  Bmall  portion  of  LdUle  Budckaria.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  English  writer,  Mr.  Murray,  in  «  pa- 
per inserloil  in  the  Tranaactiona  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh  (vol.  B,  p.  171),  maiuiaina,  in  acctrdance 
with  Voaaius,  the  perfect  identity  of  the  Seres  with 
the  natives  of  ChiuL  This  Utter  pioduetioD  we  have 
oenr  had  the  opportonitr  of  pensing.  It  ia  uid, 
bowevor,  to  be  eitremely  intereating  and  eatisfactory, 
sikI  to  be  based  in  part  apon  the  narrative  of  Ptolemy 
the  geographer,  and  in  pan  upon  various  diacoveries 
DMde  by  modem  travellers  in  the  moontsinou*  regions 
of  Asia  which  lie  immediately  north  of  India.  This 
aabjeet  has  likewiae  been  discussed  in  some  of  the 
numbers  of  iho  Clusicat  Journal  (v^.  1,  p.  63;  3,  p. 
S9S;  6,  p.  301;  7,  p.  32).— As  Ptolemy  is  our  chief 
authority  in  settling  this  long-agitated  question,  his 
statement  is  entitlea  to  the  first  notice,  although  he  is 
far  from  being  the  earliest  writer  who  makes  meotioD 
of  the  Seres.  According  to  this  j[oographer  (Ptcl., 
GtogT.y  ed.  Er**m.t  j>.  aetq.),  U  appears  that  the 
■genta  of  a  Macedonian  merchant,  oo  tiieir  way  from 
Hierapolis  to  Sera,  crossed  the  rivere  Ei^hrstee  and 
Tigris,  entered  Assyria,  and  advanced  to  Ecbatana, 
the  capital  of  Media ;  then  passing  through  the  Pyhs 
Csspin,  and  the  chief  cities  of  Parthia,  Hyrcania,  and 
Margiana,  on  the  north  of  Persia,  they  arrived  at  Bac- 
tim ;  thence  they  proceeded  to  tbe  mouotainoos  coun- 
ti7  of  the  Comcdes,  and  reached  a  place  in  Scytbia 
called  JuSivo^  irvpyof,  the  Stone-  Ctutle  or  Tower  of 
Stmt;  from  this  spot  to  Sera,  the  oapiial  of  Serica, 
they  were  travelling  during  the  apace  of  seven  mouths. 
What  is  meant  by  the  Stone-Caatle  seems  never  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  explained  until  very  recently. 
Pr.  Hager,  in  his  Nomiamattcal  History  of  tne  Chinese 
{De*cnptio»  dtt  Medmlltt  Ckinmtee  du  Cahinet  Im- 
pmol  de  FraMce,  precede  tTun  Esaai  du  Numuma- 
tifue  Ckinouo!parJ.  Hager. — Compare  C/a«x,  Jour., 
vol-  1,  p-  64),  considers  the  Stone-Cssile  to  have  been 
the  Bsmo  with  the  Tuahkand  of  modern  limes,  and  the 
principal  city  of  eastern  Turkiatan.  Thia,  indeed,  he 
demonstrates,  not  only  from  geographical  coincidences, 
bat  from  the  obvious  etymology  of  its  Tartar  name ; 
Tuh  aigaifying  *'  a  atone,"  maSkand  "a  eaatte,"  *■  tow- 
er," or  "  A)rtr«sM."  And  io  thia  e^mology  he  is  con- 
firmed by  parallel  instances  given  by  Du  Halde,  in  his 
deseriptien  of  China,  by  the  Oriental  geography  of 
Ebn  Haukal,  and  other  works.  The  route  of  the  car- 
avans, after  leaving  the  Slone-Castle  and  proceeding 
farther  to  the  eaat,  is  involvrd  io  difficulty  and  obsca- 
Tttv.  Ptolemy's  only  aooiee  of  information  raapeeting 
tbis  part  of  their  journey  seems  to  have  been  the  ver- 
bal statements  of  the  traders  themselves.  They  in- 
formed him  that  the  time  occupied  by  this  part  of  the 
ondertaking  was  seven  months,  and  that  the  direction 
along  which  they  proceeded  inclined  from  east  a  little 
to  tlw  south.  Marinus,  the  geographer,  as  quoted  by 
Ptolen^,  computes  these  seven  monUis*  travel  at 
S8,S00  atadis;  Ptolemy,  however,  taking  into  con- 
aideralion  the  alow  progress  which  the  caravans  must 
oeeessarily  make  in  passing  over  mountaina  more  or 
toss  covered  with  snow,  snd  in  stopping  at  various 

tices  on  the  route,  diminishes  this  distance  by  one 
If,  and  maket  the  spsce  traversed  daring  these  seven 
iBonUia  to  have  been  about  18,100  8tadia,orl709geo- 
orapbieal  miles.  It  appears  uunecessary  here  to  enter 
mto  the  computation  of  latitnde  and  longitnde  as  made 
1^  the  Greek  geographer.  {Ptol.,  Geogr.,  ed.  Erasm., 
p.  U3,  et  seqj.)  The  compntstion  of  Mannert,  how- 
ever, is  followed.  Tbis  writer  observee,  that  the  dimi- 
nution is  incorrectly  printed  in  the  edition  of  Erssmus ; 
("In  derErasmiscnen  griechischen  Ausgabe  ist  diese 
Veckleinerung  uorichtig  ausgedriickt."}   Suffice  it  to 


actually  to  coincide  with,  at  least  to  have  been  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of,  Sin^on,  the  chief  city  of  the  mod- 
em province  of  Shen-»i  ia  China.  (Maniurt,  Geogr., 
vol.  4,  p.  505.)~Let  us  now  compare,  for  a  moment, 
with  what  we  have  thus  far  stated,  the  account  givei: 
of  Serica  by  Ptolemy  himself.  (.PtoUm.,  Geogr.,  f, 
414.)  'U  Stiput^  ireptapiierai,  ind  ftiv  ivaeag  it- 
TOf  'IftaoS  &wvr  XxvO^f.  'Atrd  di  dpKTUv,  dyvovr^ 
y^-  ifiotac  w  &ir*  ivaroXiiv  iyvumi^  y^.  'Airo  ii 
fuoiifdfdat  re  Aoor^  fiipei  T^f  iitrof  Tdyyov  'IvAt- 
jc$f  Kol  in  £(vatc-  **  Serica  is  bounded  on  the  weat 
by  Scythta  beyond  Imaus  [Scythia  extra  Jtmum) ;  on 
the  north  by  uuknown  land,  as  well  as  on  the  east ;  on 
the  south  by  the  remaining  portion  of  India  beyr^d 
the  Ganges,  and  also  by  the  Sins."  The  geographer 
then  prMoeds  to  stale  (Aid.) :  'Ofi^  di  6ieQueev  2f< 
pixiTV,  rd  re  xaXo^teva  'Awita,  xai  ruv  AiiaxuM  rit 
&varo?jKdv  fiipo(,  k(u  ra  Kti^oufteva  'Aofupi^a  6fi^, 
Ktd  rCni  Kamuv  rd  dvaroXixiv  ftipo^t  icat  rd  Qayov- 
pov  6po(,  trt  a  Tuv  ^Bfiod&v  xni  YijpiKuv  xaTtovftivav 
rd  dvoroAufo  f^^P'K*  tot  ro  KO^ftevov  'OrropoKofi^. 
"Mounuins  intsraaet  Serica;  namely,  the  ran« 
which  ia  called  Anniba,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Aoiakian  chain,  together  with  thoso  that  are  denomi* 
nated  Asmima,  the  eastern  part  of  the  Casiari  range, 
Mount  Thaguron,  the  eastern  part  of  the  Monies 
Eroodi  and  the  Seric  chain  as  they  sre  styled,  snd 
what  is  called  Ottorokorras."  The  continuation  of  tbe 
Auiakisn  chain  te  in  the  Rosaian province  of  JrkuteUt; 
iheAsmiraan Mountains  are  thoae  which  form  thenar* 
them  boundary  of  tbe  deaert  of  CoU;  the  Casian  ranse 
extends  from  the  country  of  the  Chochotes  for  the 
most  psrt  along  the  Chirrase  wall  towsrds  the  north- 
east; Mount  Thaguron  is  tbe  southern  psrt  of  the  Mui- 
golian  Mountains,  which  stretch  from  the  Hoang-ko 
towards  the  north ;  the  eastern  psrt  of  tbe  Montea 
Enu>di  is  the  chain  which  stretches  from  Noztben 
Thibet  towards  the  southern  part  of  the  Chinese  prov- 
ince of  Shen-si,  while  Ottorokorras  is  ita  continuation, 
traversing  the  province  of  Shen-ai.  and  giving  rise  tn 
numerous  tributaries  of  the  Hoang-Ho.  (Mannert,  Ge 
ogr.,  vol.  4.  p.  496.)  The  geographer  next  proceeds  to 
describe  the  rivers  of  Serica.  According  to  him,  two 
streams  in  particular  flow  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  couatnr  of  the  Seres  (&utfiptooin  ii  6uo  fuAurra 
woTOfuti  rd  itdA^  t$c  "^VP^i^it  'b*  (Ecbardes  (Olxdp- 
di^c)  and  tbe  Bautisns  (Bavmror).  <The  Ensmiao 
edition  of  Ptolemy  calls  tbta  river  Bovr^;.)  The  for- 
mer of  these  springs  from  three  sources :  one  among 
tbe  Auxokian  Mountains  under  the  61st  parallel  ot 
latitude ;  a  second  farther  to  the  southeast,  among  (he 
Aamtrmn  Mountains,  under  the  parallel  of  471- ; 
tbe  third  much  farther  to  tbe  west,  among  the  Casian 
Mountains,  under  the  44th  parallel,  The  CEcharOes, 
from  this  description  of  it,  appears  to  he  no  other  than 
the  modern  Selanga.  Tbe  Bautisus,  the  second  river 
which  is  mentioned,  rises  in  the  Casian  chain,  on  the 
borders  of  Serica,  to  tbe  eoutbweet  of  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  (Ecbardes,  onder  tbe  43d  parsDel,  runs 
towards  the  southeast  to  tbe  Montea  Emodi,  f*  tbe 
distance  of  about  fonr  degrees,  and  here  receivea  a 
second  arm.  Tbis  last  branch  rises  among  tbe  Moo- 
tes  Emodi  under  the  37th  psnllel.  (CharU  da 
Ploiemteiu,  appended  to  Ckert'a  Geogr.)  From  this 
map  it  will  appear  that  the  filst  parallel  nearly  coin- 
cides with  tbe  mouth  of  the  Boryschenes,  snd  the  49d 
neailv  with  that  of  Byxantium.  Tbe  parallel  of  37  is 
one  degree  north  of  that  of  Bhodes  tqr  the  same  map. 
Eight  degrees  eastward  of  tbe  spot  where  these  two 
arms  unite,  Uie  Bautisus  receives  a  third  branch, 
which  rises  among  the  ranee  of  Ottorokonas.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  one  at  the  present  day,  who  bad 
to  describe,  from  mere  oral  statements,  the  Hoang-ht 
in  the  eatlitr  jiart  of  its  course,  to  do  it  more  accu 
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ntelj  tfan  Plolcny  bu  dwM ;  fw  tbt:  toe  lU^Jinii 
fend  Haanf-ho  an  one  and  the  ■tme  river  lurdl/  mi- 
mtM  of  •  doubt.  lu  Dart  bora  um,  lbs  OimrMuxen, 
risH  ia  the  couatiy  of  the  ChocbolM,  or  CKlmnck*  of 
Hoho-Nor,  among  ibe  mountaina  which  txrand  the 
deaert  of  Gobi,  and  to  the  northeaat  of  it  riaea  the  Bl- 
tinii,  wfaicb  muat  thenfon  be  one  of  Uic  aourcea  of 
Ihe  (£ebardea.  The  Hoang^ho  ukea  ita  courae  to- 
wttdi  the  aoutheaat,  in  order  to  anite  with  iu  aoath- 
•m  unit  Hanriiiatn,  wbieh  liam  in  the  Mndmn 
^bi  of  moontiiiw  between  CbiM  and  Thibet,  end 
direci*  ita  conrae  to  ibe  nortbeaat.  After  Ihia,  the 
ontlod .  streama  take  a  high  nonberly  direction,  croaa- 
ing  tbe  great  wall,  and  then,  bending  to  the  aooth, 
paaa  once  more  the  great  wall,  and  re-enter  Chica 
proper.  Of  the  northern  part  of  their  courae  Ptole- 
my makea  no  mention,  for  a  nrj  natural  tmmm,  be* 
eanae  it  paaaea  far  beyond  the  ancient  cinvan  rmtee. 
Tbejr  make  their  appearance  again  near  the  aite  of  the 
ancient  capital  of  Seiica,  where  Ptolemy  again  men- 
tions  them,  and  where  he  placea  the  tUrd  tribaiary, 
probably  Ihe  Hori-Jto.  From  all  tbat  baa  been  aaid,  it 
mUows,  KB  an  irreaiatibie  ctmaoqaeoce,  tbat  the  Seriea 
•f  antiquity  comMttbenda  the  caatem  poitiaa  of  the 
country  of^  the  CheekoUM,  the  ChiDeaa  pronnee  irf 
Skm-ti  and  i^ao  Mogul  Tartary  from  the  uortbero  con- 
fines of  China  aa  far  aa  the  aoolhem  limiu  of  Siberia. 
(Mannert,  ufrt  aupr*.) — D'Anville,  it  is  true,  givea  in 
his  map  of  the  ancient  world  a  aomewbat  different  view 
of  this  quarter.  Bat  D'AnviU*  ened  in  placing  too 
much  rHiance  «n  the  falaa  lepreeenutiona  given  by 
Mercator  to  the  rivera  of  Serka,  in  Ua  m^»a  illnatrating 
^  gMgrapby  of  Ptolemy.  Still,  the  authority  of  the 
French  geographer  isTaluable  aa  fir  as  it  goes,  since  be 
ao  far  mikea  ^rica  a  portion  of  China  as  to  eonaider 
Sera,  ita  metropolia,  identical  with  Kmitickem  in  the 
iMtdein  province  of  Shtjl-ti,  (IfAiwiUe.  Giogr.  Anc. 
itrtg.,  vol.  2,  p.  3S8. — Id.,  Smkerchta  GitigT.  tt  Hit- 
toriqvet  sur  u  Seriqiu  des  Ancietu.  —  Mmmra  de 
fAismdemie  dea  Intcriptiona,  rol.  3S,  p.  678,  et  Mff .] 
hi  pointing  out  the  land  of  Seriea,  Ptolemy  (PtoMm., 
Beegr. — Compare  MamuTt,  vol.  4,  p.  606)  makes 
aention  also  of  two  other  caravan  routes,  a  northern 
and  a  southern  one.  The  former  of  these  commenced 
at  the  city  of  Tsnais.  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  the  aam«  name  (the  modem  Dm),  and  ran  onward 
to  the  farthest  east.  It  waa  1^  meaoa  of  diia  route 
that  Ptolemy  obtained  bit  information  reqwcting  what 
are  now  the  Volga  and  JtUt,  of  which  nothing  waa 
known  before  faia  time  by  the  Grccka.  He  learned  also 
the  exiatence  of  tbe  mountainous  chains  along  the  eouth- 
<m  confines  of  Siberia,  and  waa  enabled  to  give  a  tol- 
mbly  correct  account  of  their  situation  and  direetliM. 
He  even  puahed  hia  inquiriea  aa  far  aa  the  laeedonea, 
the  most  remote  people  to  the  east  All  thia  infbrma- 
tioa  he  tAuined  from  the  tndera.  No  Greek  aeema 
enr  to  have  undertaken  thia  long  end  perilous  journey. 
Unacquainted  with  the  manners  and  language  of  the 
various  predatory  tribes  which  roamed  along  this  vast 
tract  01  country,  tbe  attempt  would  have  exposed 
themselves  to  certain  destruction,  and  their  mercban- 
diae  to  the  cupidity  of  the  aavage  Nomadea.  Tbe 
traders,  therefore,  of  whom  mention  has  just  been 
aede,  roust  have  belonged  to  some  one  of  the  native 
llibea  in  this  quarter,  perhaps  to  the  same  Kirgiah  Tar- 
tara  who  at  the  present  day  carry  on  the  Russia  inland 
traffic  with  the  countries  to  the  aoutb.  In  thia  way, 
and  in  this  alone,  on  we  salisractorily  account  for  the 
knowledge  poasesaed  by  tbo  Greeks  of  the  countries 
■lentioam  above,  and,  at  tbe  aame  time,  for  the  very 
looee  and  gener^  nature  of  their  information.  The 
moat  eastern  people  with  whom  the  caravan  route  had 
communication  appear  to  have  been  the  Issedonea. 
They  would  seem  to  have  been  identical  with  the  Is-i 
•adones  of  Herodotus,  whom  that  historian  names  aa 
tbe  most  remote  nation  of  tbe  northeaat  (lib.  4,  c.  13 


and  S7).   If  an  iqiinldii  ta»y  be  ventuind  tagtoof 
them,  it  would  bt  that  tbey  coincide  with  the  motaa 
Kdhu  of  Monfolia  in  CUneae  Tertuy.  (Maemii, 
iMtupn.)   Ptolway, inonepMtof hb worit,eonaa 
era  this  nation  as  a  part  of  Seriea,  inasmoch  aa  ifaM 
were  under  tbe  away  of  tbe  Sens.   In  hia  ei^n 
book,  howevM',  he  calls  tbem  a  Scythian  racf-,  aid 
even  their  capital  bore  tbe  name  of  'leoifdur  Z^sftij 
among  tbe  Greeka.  ( Ptalem.,  Getgr. — Cimpate  Jfm> 
nert,  mH  aiiptt.)   liwae  laaadoDae  bad  eitiea  of  thai 
own,  and  wwe,  of  course,  seme  degrees  nmawd  fiea 
Uie  baibariam  of  the  Nomadic  sute.    Tbdr  citin 
moat  also  have  been  well  known,  since  Ptolemy  givai 
us  the  longeat  day  of  two  of  them.    Thia  nation  appeal 
to  have  formed  the  link  of  communication  betxeen  tha 
caravan  tradera  and  tbeeoontty  of  tbe  Sei«a,aaKi» 
atanea  which  iioee  from  their  beinc  in  aobjeetinie 
tbe  Sem,  all  iDiiaediate  aeceaa  to  whoa  was  ddanad 
tbe  merchant.    Two  cities  cloee  to  tbe  bordsR  «f 
China  seem  to  have  been  the  marUof  thiilnfik:  V 
ffifduv  Z^ptK^,  ao  called  from  ita  having  among  ks 
inhabiunta  Secea  aa  well  aa  Iseedooes,  ami  Apuaajt, 
fardier  to  the  aoetheaat.   It  ia  cuiiooa  to  coeipaR 
with  what  haa  jnat  beeo  stated  a  paaaage  from  Amm- 
■MM  MareeUinna,  in  vriucb  he  nalrae  maolin  of  the 
Serea;  Aocoiding  to  this  writer  ( Aauawaa*  JUntt- 
limUt  S3,  6,  p.  SW,  ed.  Emutt),  a  h^  eiicular,  and 
continooua  wall  aunoands  the  land  of  the  Scies.   "  Jb 
erbu  spccism  eomaerta  ulsarmm  aggenm  s—anlalw 
ambiunt  Serat."   Ia  not  thia  a  deacriptian  ef  the 
great  wall  ofCluna  wUch  encloeee  the  ceoMiy  of  (be 
north!   When  this  writer  apeak*  «f  the  weaum  udt 
of  Seriea,  and  of  tbe  route  of  Uie  caimvans  beyoad  (ha 
Stone  Castle,  be  makea  no  meotion  whatever  of  iij 
vrall,  irhich  in  reality  does  not  eziat  oa  thia  aide,  but 
only  on  tbe  north. — Tbe  second  (if<B»MCTt,  vol.  4.  p. 
611.— Pto^.,  Geogr.,  I.  17)  of  the  routes  alluded  ta 
above  proceeded  from  PalimboUua,  tbe  modem  Petaa 
on  Uie  Ganges,  ia  a  northeast  direction  thnogb  Hiiha^ 
and  from  tlwnce  along  the  eoutben  arm  of  the  BaUi- 
BUS  or  Hoatg-ko,  in-  aa  eastern  dtreetion  to  Sam. 
Hiis  is  preciaely  the  aame  route  which  the  Jesaka 
Gruebner  and  U'Orville  took  in  tlie  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.   iThetttiol,  Divert  Vofmga,  firi.,  vol.  3.)  It 
is,  moreover,  the  oldest  and  most  freqnented.  By 
it  tbe  people  of  India  (Attained  ibe  ulk  ud  otbet 
productMRM  of  Chine,  coacealia^  at  the  aaaie  time, 
from  die  nativea  of  tbe  west,  the  true  wnitet  whence 
theae  eommoditiea  were  brought.   The  Ennpeana 
received  the  ailk  of  which  they  were  in  qneet  fras 
Uie  hands  of  the  Indiana,  and,  in  anewcr  to  their  in- 
quiriea respecting  the  country  which  produced  it,  the; 
only  received  atatementa  that  were  ealcotated  to  lead 
them  astray.   Tbe  truth,  however,  eoald  not  icmaiD 
1<mg  concealed,  and  accoidingly  we  find  even  Plelem; 
in  poasession  of  tho  trua  accounL    The  nativea  (j 
India  informed  bim  that  Seriea  and  the  city  of  Sen 
lay  to  Uia  north  of  the  Siixa;  that  there  waa  anodMi 
route  to  thia  quarter  besides  the  one  bv  the  Stona  Css- 
tie ;  and  tbat  thia  roate  waa  through  India  bv  the  w^ 
of  Palimbothra.    {Mawurty  vhi  n^n*.)    Fma  tkia 
laat-menUoned  city  the  route  in  qaeatlon  led  tton^ 
India,  until,  having  proceeded  eight  degrees  north  of 
Palimbothra,  it  passed  over  tbe  high  mountains  in 
Northern  Thibet.    Here  vraa  ailnate  tbe  city  of  Sola, 
having  on  ita  left  the  range  of  Imaua,  and  on  ita  rigtt 
tbe  eaatem  portion  of  tbe  chain  denoeninated  Monies 
Emodi,  and  which  formed  the  boundary  between  Iiiia 
and  Seriea.   Farther  on  to  tbe  Dorthieast  was  a  :ity 
named  Chautana,  and  then     way  proceeded  along  the 
southern  inn  of  the  Bandana,  paaaing  1^  the  city  of  Oro- 
aana.  He  route  then  led  to  ine  city  of  Ottorokom,  the 
capital  of  a  people  named  Ottorokorrae,  from  wlm 
the  easternmost  portion  of  tbe  Montea  Emodi  rreeiTecl 
the  sppellation  of  Ottorokonas,    We  now  stand  qe 
groona  with  wbieb,  it  ia  coriona  to  obaerre,  tbe  Gredu 
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of  tha  West,  mention  is  made  of  a  people  named  Atli- 
eori,  dwelling  in  s  nlley  v^ieb  was  slwaya  wtnned 
bv  the  geoisl  nys  of  the  san,  and  protectea  by  encir- 
cling mgnntains  from  tbe  lude  blaata  of  the  nonh,  a 
people  cloaely  asaimiUted  in  the  pecaliahties  of  their 
■iUiation  to  the  fabled  HyperbomnR  (Compare  Plin. , 
6, 17,  who  quotes  an  earlier  author,  Amometus.) — Af- 
ter iesving  the  Ottorokome,  the  route  led  by  Sotona,  in 
a  Dortbeast  direction,  to  the  city  of  Sera. — Kosnua 
lodicopleustea  (Koajiuu  htdkopl,  Mmlfaue.,  N.  Coll. 
Pair.,  2,  137,  D.,  et  teqq.)  atates,  that  the  Brahmins 
infonned  him,  that  if  a  line  were  dnwn  from  tbe  conn* 
try  of  the  Situe  (T(ii  ^.rglB)  througb  Peraie  into  the  Ro- 
man world,  so  «•  to  atrike  Byzantium,  it  would  divide 
the  earth  into  two  equal  parts.  From  thia  account 
also,  loose  as  it  is,  we  may  obtain  Tery  aatisfoctory 
data  for  the  position  of  Serica,  which  in  the  days  of 
Koamaa  waa  confounded  with  the  land  of  tbe  Sins, 
both  of  them  being  known  merely  as  the  country  of 
•ilk. — Among  modem  writers,  tbe  author  of  the  "  De- 
cline and  Ful  of  the  Roman  Empire"  is  decidedly  in 
fivour  of  identifying  tbe  Seres  with  the  peoj^  of  Chi- 
na {OibboH,  Decline  and  FaU  (f  the  R.  E.,  e.  40),  and 
hia  extenstre  snd  accurate  learning  is  auffieiently  weH 
known.  But  the  most  conclusire  aniboritr  on  tbe 
aobject  ia  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  one  of  tbe  6rst 
OtienUl  scholars  of  the  present  day.  (Klaprolk,  To- 
Ueaux  Hiatoriquct  de  PAxie,  depuit  la  itumarclae  de 
Ofrua  jusqu"*  not  ^mn.,  p.  58.)  "II  n*y  a  plos  de 
deate,"  obaervea  this  writer,  *'  que  tes  Sera  dea  an- 
cient ne  aoient  Irs  Chineis.  B'apr^s  les  auteura  Orecs, 
le  mot  a^p  designe  et  le  wr  d  aote  et  les  habitanU  de 
la  Sirique  oa  les  Sirei ;  or,  ce  fait  djmontre,  que  le 
nom  de  ces  derniers  leur  venait  de  la  marcbandise 
^fciease  que  les  peuplea  de  rOccident  allaient  cber- 
cber  ehes  enx.  En  Annenien,  I'inseete  qai  prodott 
U  aoie  a'appelle  cfUram,  nom  qui  ressemble  assez  tu 
0qp  dea  Grece.  H  eat  naturel  de  croire  que  cea  deux 
mote  avaient  4ti  empmntes  &  des  peuplea  plus  Orien- 
laoz.  Cost  ce  queles  langues  Mogole  et  Msndchoue 
sous  donnent  la  facility  de  Mmontrer.  II  en  r^ultera 
que  le  nom  de  la  sole,  cbez  les  anciens,  est  veritable- 
ment  originaire  de  la  partie  Orientale  de  I'Asie.  La 
«ie  a'appelle  airkek  chez  les  Mogols,  et  sirght  chez 
ea  Mandebonz.  Cea  deux  nationa  habitaient  au  nord 
ct  an  nord-eat  de  la  Chine.  Est-il  preramable  qu'ellea 
loaaent  re^u  cea  dtooroinations  des  peuplea  Occiden- 
leazt  D'an  autre  ebii,  le  mot  Chinois  »»e  ou  txu, 
|nt  difligne  la  aoie,  montre  de  la  resaembltnce  avec 
rirgki  ou  tirkek,  et  aTec  le  a^p  des  Orecs.  Cette 
analogie  frappera  d'anunt  plua  qaand  on  aaura  que, 
dans  la  langue  mandarine,  le  r  ne  ae  prononee  paa, 
Undis  que  cette  finale  le  tronrait  vtaisemblabtement 
dans  les  anciens  dialects  de  la  Chine.  Haia  le  mot  co- 
T^eo  itr,  <yj\  designe  la  aoie,  eat  tout  a  fait  identiqae 
tree  le  arjp  des  Greca,  qui  derait  se  prononcer  aussi 
rtr.  La  soie  a  done  donni  aon  nom  au  peuple  qui  la 
fabriquait  et  qui  I'enToyait  dans  I'Occident,  et  lea  Seres 
aonl  evidemment  lea  Chinoia,  quoi  qu'en  puissent  dire 
les  g^ographes,  qui  ne  aavent  employer  que  le  compas 
poor  ehercber  I'emplacement  des  nations."  Previoua 
to  tiie  appearance  of  the  work  from  which  tbe  above 
extract  la  made,  its  author  had  already  published  a 
conjecture  on  tbe  name  of  the  Serea  In  one  of  the  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day.  It  is  to  this  last  that  M.  Abel- 
Rerauast,  another  distinguished  Orientalist,  alludes  in 
the  fsllowiug  remaika  (MiUaigea  Anatiguet,  vol.  1, 
p.  MO),  eoimrming,  at  Uie  aame  time,  ttie  opmion  of 
KUpnrth.  Ce  qne  t^iele  consacr^  k  la  Chine  oSre 
de  plua  remarqaable,  c'eat  robservation  anr  Torigbe 
ila  com  de  Sfrifvt,  ehercM  par  M.  Klaprotb,  dana  le 
Dom  mtoe  de  la  sole,  ne,  en  Chinois,  qui  vraisembla- 
blereent,  dtt-il,  a  pu  Aire,  dans  d'aulres  dialectes  da 
Qord  de  la  Chine,  cnanKi  en  air.   M.  Klaprotb,  ayant 


dNm  fait  qni  me  paralt  propre  i  la  changer  en  ceiti- 
tode :  c'eat  qu'en  effet,  dans  nn  voe^laire  corean, 

3ni  fait  partie  de  I'EncyclopMie  Japonaise,  la  aoie  eat 
^aign^  par  le  nom  de  Sirou  (prononcez  iStr),  qui  eat 
tout-&-fait  idenlique  avec  le  i.^p  (prononcez  Sir)  des 
^rivain*  Orecs.  It  has  been  aaaerted,  from  a  juy 
reapectable  ouarter  (DocumenU  rdalht  to  the  Mata^ 
factwring  of  Silk,  laid  before  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted Sutes  of  America  by  the  secretary  of  sute, 
that  the  Seres  were  onginally  a  people  of  Chins,  driven 
into  the  territories  of  Little  Buckharia  by  the  inrosda 
of  tbe  Huns.  It  ia  difficult  to  conceive  whence  the 
data  could  have  been  obtained  for  this  singular  bypoth* 
esis,  except  from  tbe  pages  of  Gibbon  or  De  Guig- 
nes.  In  tbe  former  of  these  writers  ^Gibbon,  Dtilina 
and  Fall  of  the  R.  E.,  c.  26),  it  ia  asserted,  as  a  siere 
hypotbeais,  witbodt  any  anthority  whatever,  that  "  tbe 
ancient,  perhaps  the  original,  seat  of  the  Huna  was  as 
extensive,  though  dry  and  barren,  tract  of  country  im- 
mediately  on  the  north  side  of  the  great  wall."  Of 
De  Onignes,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  with  truth  be 
said,  in  the  worJs  of  Klaprotb  (Tod/eotuc  Hiatoripua, 
p.  342) :  "  Malgr^  la  facilild  que  rerudttion  de  eel 
icrivain  c&ldbre  lui  proeurait  de  paiaer  dana  lea  ati- 
teure  Chinois,  Anbea  et  Syriens,  fl  loi  nunquait  nne 
chose  essentielle,  c'etait  une  id^e  juste  de  ta  parentd 
des  nations  de  I'Asie.  En  confondant  ensemble  lea 
nations  Torques,  Mongoles,  ToungoDsea,  Finnoiaee 
et  autres,  tl  a  manqa£  son  but,  de  Borte  que  aon  OH' 
vrage  n'est  rMlement  qu'un  magasin  immense  de  mal^ 
risux  precienx,  entwstsaans  discernment."  It  seema 
that  De  Gnignea  fbnnd,  both  before  and  after  the 
Christian  era,  a  powerful  Nomadic  nation,  called  Hi- 
ouTtg  nou  by  the  Chineae,  which  continnally  infested 
the  teiritories  of  their  neighbours.  Hier  occupied 
the  moontainoua  conntty  to  the  north  of  China,  The 
mere  resemblance  of  namee  led  De  Gujgnes  to  con- 
clude that  theae  Hioung  nou  were  the  same  people  with 
the  Hunt.  Klaproth,  however,  has  shown  most  coo* 
clflsively  {TablMux  Hitl.,  p.  101,  et  tegq.),  from  the 
Chinese  historians,  that  the  Hioung  nou  were  a  branch 
of  the  Turkish  race,  who  were  dispersed  by  the  Chinese 
near  the  sources  of  tbe  Irlysh,  about  the  91st  year  of 
our  present  eta.  The  remnant  of  this  nation  directed 
their  couiae  towiida  the  west,  in  order  to  penetrate 
into  Sogdiana,  hot  they  conid  not  reach  thia  coontry, 
and  were  compelled  to  atop  in  the  region  to  tbe  north 
of  Xhouei  tkn,  or  the  Koutchi  of  modem  days.  Af- 
ter thia  they  moved  towards  tbe  northeast,  and  occu- 
pied a  part  of  the  Steppe  of  Kirghiz,  where  the  annals 
of  China  ceaae  to  make  nention  of  them.  And  yet 
De  Gnignea,  without  giTing  the  least  antbority  for  what 
he  ^veoces,  obswvea ;  "  Ce  sont  les  Huns  qui  Pms^ 
rent  dsns  la  suite  en  Europe  aoos  le  r6gne  de  I'Emne- 
reur  Vslens."  It  may  not  ne  amiss,  before  leaving  tnie 
part  of  tbe  subject,  to  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to 
the  early  history  of  the  Huns,  in  order  to  disprove 
more  fully  the  atatement  which  has  led  to  these  r^ 
marks.  (Compare  Ktavratk,  n^ro.)  The  moel 
ancient  author  who  nukes  mention  of  the  Hona  is 
Dionysius  Periegeles.  This  geogrspher,  who  wrol* 
probably  about  A.D.  160,  enumeratea  four  nations^ 
which,  in  tbe  order  of  this  narrative,  followed  eack 
other,  aa  regarded  position,  fn.m  north  to  south  along 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  viz.,  the  Scythiana,  tbe 
Huna  (0^01),  the  Caspians,  and  the  Albaniane. 
(Dionyiii  Periegeeia,  v.  730,  et  Euitath.,  tn  lap.) 
Eratosthenea,  cited  )fj  Strabo  {Straho,  ed.  Txach.,  vol 
4,  p.  458),  places  Uiese  nations  in  the  same  ordec  ^ 
in  place  of  ue  Huna,  however,  he  roakea  mention  ai 
the  Ouitiens  {Ovtrtoi),  who  were  probaMy  the  most 
eastward  tribe  of  the  Hnns.  Ptolemy  (P/oi.,  Geogr., 
ed.  Erasmue,  p.  409,  et  teqq.),  who  lived  about  iJie 
middle  of  the  third  century,  places  tbe  Huns  (Xo^ 
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Mc)  MtwMD  Um  BuiaraM  umI  Roxofami,  ni,  cooae- 

nlly,  on  lb*  two  Iwnka  of  lh«  BofrsUwiiM.  Tbt 
enian  hiatoriaM  m»k»  nantion  of  them  ODder  the 
■kune  of  Bmmltt  and  eaaifD  them,  for  their  place  of 
iwtideDce,  (be  eoaotry  to  the  north  of  Caocaaaa,  be- 
tween the  \  jlga  and  the  Don.  For  thia  aame  reason 
Ikey  call  the  pass  of  Deibend  t)u  rtrnftrt  of  the  Huiu. 
In  tba  geography  which  ia  incorrectly  ascribed  to  Mo- 
aaa  of  Khor&ie,  the  foUowing  paaaage  alao  occur* : 
**  Hie  Miaasgeta  hduhit  aa  Cu  aa  the  Caapiao,  where 
H  1^  branch  of  Moont  Caucasoa  which  contains  the 
fimpart  of  Ta^nt  (Derbend),  and  a  wonderful  tower 
built  in  the  aet :  to  the  north  are  the  Huna,  with  their 
city  of  Varhatchan,  and  others  beaidca."  Mosea  of 
KborAne,  in  bis  Armenian  history,  makes  mention  of 
the  wan  which  KinoTiridatea  the  Great,  who  reigned 
from  A.D.  358  to  ATD.  Sit,  mged  agiinit  the  oortb- 
em  nation*  who  had  made  an  imiptioii  into  Armeina. 
This  mooareh  attacked  tbem  in  Ibe'plains  of  the  Kar- 
keriens,  in  northem  Albania,  between  Derbend  and  Te- 
rek, defeated  tbem,  alow  ibeir  prince,  and  pnrsoed  them 
into  the  country  of  the  Htmnk  or  Hunt.  It  were  use- 
less, however,  to  multiply  aothoritiea.  (Compare 
JDoprMi,  p.  S36.)  SnScieot  has  been  aaid  to  prore 
that,  in  all  probability,  the  original  eeate  of  the  Hon* 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caapian.  That  they  were 
MM  of  the  Mongol  or  Cslmock  race,  is  apparent  of  it- 
sell,  if  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  descrip- 
tHHis  tbst  are  given  of  their  personal  deformity  by  the 
ancient  writen.  Scarcely  a  aiiiglc  feature  of  the  well- 
known  Tartar  physiognomT  entera  into  these  accoante 
of  them.  Tbtf  were  probably  the  eame  with  the  «aat«n 
division  of  thb  Fins  {Kt^rotk,  p.  246),  and  hence  the 
tbaory  whieb  nukee  them  to  ^ve  disposeessed  of  their 
^riiutiva  seau  the  ancient  nations  of  the  Seres,  em 
in  placing  the  original  aottlemants  of  the  Huns  too  far 
altogether  to  the  east — We  will  now  proceed  to  the 
more  immediate  subject  of  inquiry,  llie  knowledge 
«nich  the  Greeks  sm  Romans  poaseseed  in  relation 
to  the  silk  maaurseWre  of  aniiquity.  Tbo  first  write 
whd  gives  any  direct  information  m  this  bead  k  Arie- 
Wl«{Hitt.  Anim^.t  ft,  19).  l^e surprising  accuracy 
•f  his  secount,  considering  bia  imperfect  sources  of  in- 
taUigdiice,  may  well  deoaand  our  attention.  The  pas< 
B^a  is  aa  follows :  'Ex  6i  rivof  axwXtiKot  fuyvMrn, 
ic  litt  oZov  nipara  tcai  6ta^6ftti  rCm  ojUUiv,  /I'venu 
di  irpCmv  utf,  )teTti6aXovTa(  roi  oKoSL^KOf,  xoftir^, 
hretra  ^ovAior,  he  dt  nirm  wctida^loc'  h  <f 
ffffi  /uraSdJi^i  raSroc  rdf  fUpfic  wcimf ■  in  6i  rati. 
TTW  Tov  Cuoti  Koi  rd  BcfMiua  ovaXiopai  rfiv  yyvat- 
Kuv  Tivtf  &vainivi(6fuvtu  xairtira  i^vown.  Ilp6ni 
d2  Xiyerai  ifdvai  iv  TlofifPtjj  Aar^wv  ^vyar^p. 
Athenaus  refers  to  this  passage  in  ttie  following  trrma : 
'lanpel  ['ApwrortXiTf]  Art  xoi  As  j^f  rOv  fdeipHv 
txeiat  al  uwidff  ytwuvrat,  xol  0r(  Ik  toO  vkuX^ko^ 

hmftf^fHtevot.-^-Tit.  Vincent  unites  these 
two  passages  together,  making  the  one  supply  what  is 
defective  in  the  other,  and  gives  the  following  tranala- 
tion  of  them :  "There  is  a  worm  which  isaaes  from  [an 

Saa  small  as]  the  nit  of  lice :  it  is  of  a  large  siae, 
has  [protuberances,  bearing  the  resemblance  of] 
horns,  [in  which  respect]  it  dmen  from  other  worms. 
Tile  fa%\  change  which  it  undergoes  is  by  the  conver- 
sion of  the  worm  into  a  caterpillar;  it  then  becomes  a 
grub  01  chrysalis,  and  at  length  a  moth.  The  whole 
of  this  trsQsformstion  is  completed  in  six  months. 
There  are  women  who  wind  off  a  tliVead  from  this  an- 
imal, which  it  spun  while  it  was  in  the  state  of  a  cater- 
pillar ;  and  that  is  the  materia)  from  which  they  •fust- 
ward  form  the  texture  of  the  web.  This  invention 't 
attiibnted  to  Pampbila,  a  woman  of  the  isle  of  Cos, 
and  -daughter  of  Latoius." — The  learned  translator 
thm  «Btera  into  a  full  examination  of  this  pasaage  of 
Aristotle,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  th? 
aOk  meaUoned  in  it  be  the  true  silk  which  we  have  at 
lllS 


the  preamt  day,  and  pradvoed  by  die  bae  aifti 
He  coasiderB  a  link  of  the  cbain  to  be  wanti^  in  dw 
pasaage  under  review,  inaamoeh  as  the  sUkn  tisead 
ia  not  wound  off  from  the  animal  iMclf,  but  from 
cocoon.  In  the  next  place,  the  ixue  silkwocm  is  doc 
of  Itcrge  aize,  but  small,  at  ila  first  afnwsiance  and  be- 
fore it  becomes  a  cateij^Iar.  "  Neither  can  it  propa- 
ly  be  called  a  worm,  aa  dtstingnisbed  from  the  cai» 
pillar.  A  caterpillai  ia  diacrininatcd  from  a  wom  by 
ita  small  protuberances  wliich  serve  for  leg^  and  ■ 
called  KOfiini  in  Greek,  from  its  bending  eg  oudnlatnii 
motion  ;  these  legs  of  the  reptile  may  be  hardly  di^ 
tinguislwble  at  ita  first  prodoctton,  which  may  have  io- 
daced  Aristotle  to  call  it  a  worm.  As  it^aid*  & 
Cosn  vestments,  no  one,  after  reading  the  pasat^  ci- 
ted above,  will  feel  inclined  to  maiotatn  that  they  wen 
cotton.  Tbqr  aeem  to  have  bam  eatirriy  «  £ie, 
tbm,  transparent  silk,  inferior,  bowevor,  m  softnea 
and  sfdendour  to  the  Oriental.  Salnuaiua  and  BsS- 
man  fumish  an  additional  reason  for  the  inieriaritjr  sf 
the  Coan  article,  which  is,  that  the  Coana  anflatd  tlic 
Burelia  to  est  its  way  out  of  the  cocoon.  Hiis  niin 
the  silk  for  all  fine  work,  for  the  thread  is  then  obtsio- 
ed  by  KHnning  it  from  a  floek ;  wbems,  to  fasn  it 
reeled  olFcontianooa,  tba  aorelia  moat  bekOhd  l^beat, 
and  the  cocoon  preserred  from  perfontion."  We  find 
no  mention  made  of  the  Seres,  or  their  pecttUar  nnru- 
bcture,  in  any  Greek  author  for  a  \ong  period  subse- 
quent to  the  age  of  Aristotle,  onless  it  be  the  fine 
stulb  of  Amoigoa  {BidA,  SimmtakntUUuMg  ia 
Atktiur,r6i  1, p.  llf^and  the antbvilies tben cited), 
which  are  deacribed  aa  having  been  ainoct  mnsparent, 
and  in  point  of  fiseneaa,  aa  wdl  aa  of  price,  ranked 
before  those  made  of  Byssns  and  Carps  (has,  wert  sini- 
ilar  10  those  manufactured  in  tfae  island  of  Cos.— Hh 
Romans  appear  to  have  first  become  acquainted  witk 
the  itame  and  raoduct  of  the  Seres  about  the  lewn  d 
Augustus.  Hence,  whatever  we  find  on  tlus  subjed 
becomea,  of  course,  a  mattt*  of  conuBoo  knowhidgi 
for  both.  Virgil  appean  to  be  the  fiiM  Roman  wiiiar 
wbo  makea  mention  of  the  Sena.  (Gearr-t  %  ISl, 
tegq.)  Who  are  meant  in  this  passage  by  the  .£Uuo- 
pisns  hss  been  a  subject  of  mnch  mors  controversy, 

Xially  as  the  geographical  situation  of  the  Serea 
lepend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  this.  '*.£thio- 
pians"  (AJtfioircc)  was  a  geoetal  name  among  the 
Greeka  for  eveiy  nation  of  a  dark  or  awaithy  complex- 
ion, an  effect  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  boimng 
rsys  of  the  son.   Tlieir  first  acqnunUnce  with  a  ra=e 
of  this  description  seems  to  have  been  derived  &eia 
Egypt  and  I%asnicia,  in  boUi  of  which  countries  ibey 
would  naturally  meet  with  many  accounts  of  the  trftws 
that  occupied  the  interior  of  Africa.   Tbe  name  was 
afierwsrd  extended  to  the  dsik-4>own  natives  of  sooth- 
cm  Arabia,  wbo  brou^t  their  wares  to  StdoD  by  the 
overtand  trade,  and  hence  it  is  thst  Homer  makes 
mention  of  two  jGtfaiopian  races,  the  wratem  and 
eastern.    (Oiyttey,  ],  v.  23.)    The  OfHUion  of  Aris- 
tarchus  {Euttatkiia,  p.  1386),  and  other  of  tbe  Gre- 
cian eomnentaton  on  Homer,  which  makes  (ha  Mile 
lo  have  been  tfto  dividing  line  between  teae  two 
racea,  is  loo  refined  for  tlw  age  itf  the  poet,  and  im- 
plies a  more  securate  acquaintance  with  tlw  intniat 
of  Africa,  and  the  courae  of  tbe  river  of  E^ypt,  Aum 
he  appeara  to  have  possessed.   Homer's  western  £^ 
opians  are  tt|p  natives  of  inlsod  Africa;  tba  eaair 
em,  those  of  southern  Arabia,  wbo  were  thoo^  by 
the  earlier  Greeka  to  dwell  in  tbe  immediste  vidni. 
ty  of  the  great  source  of  ligbt.   When  tbo  army  of 
Xencea,  in  a  snbaaqnent  age,  waa  poured  upon  Gmce, 
tbe  inhabitants  of  the  latter  rouirtiTt  percmring  aomc 
dark-coloured  natimu  among  At  fMlowerv  of  the  mon- 
arch, applied  to  them  the  name  of  .fthiopiam.  in  per 
feet  conformity  with  ita  original  import ;  and  bawe 
HerodotUB  (7,  69  and  70  ;  8,  04  and  97),  ia  sp— fcinf 
of  tbe  forces  which  served  or  Ibat  cxjieditioa.  •«« 
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Athiopiana.  It  is  easj  to  perceive,  iTom  his  dcKrip- 
Uon  of  the  rormer,  and  their  "  long,  etnight  hair," 
th&t  none  other  are  meant  than  the  people  of  India. 
\{  this  deduction  be  correct,  the  Seres  of  Virgil  wilt, 
»f  course,  be  the  people  or  China.  As  to  their  comb' 
mg  jUtee*  Jrmn  fhe  leaaa  nf  tree;  the  iltuaion  ia 
nanireitlj  to  silk,  which  maoy  of  the  incienta  be- 
tiered  to  be  s  sort  of  down  gathered  from  the  leaves 
3f  trees.  Thus  Pliny  {Plin.,  6,  17),  in  i  aubaeqaent 
igB,  remarks,  *'  Jfrijui  gunt  Aommum  ^nt  noseantur 
Seres,  Umcio  syltarum  nobiUg,  verfusam  aqua  depec- 
tetUe»_  /ronituffl  eametem." — Ihe  moment  silk  be- 
came known  among  the  western  nitiona,  it  was  ea- 
gerly purchased  a*  an  article  of  luiiirr.  tnd  began  to 
form  a  conspictioa*  part  of  Greek  and  Roman  attire. 
At  that  period  of  growing  corruption,  il  was  no  won- 
der that  such  an  invention  should  be  hailed  with  trsna- 
pMt,  which,  while  it  aupplied  the  person  with  a  cov- 
ering, atill,  like  oar  gauze,  exposed  every  limb  to  the 
m  of  the  beholder  in  almost  perfect  nudity.  The 
Emperor  Hcliogabalus,  it  ia  true,  in  a  later  age,  was 
the  firat  who  disgraced  bimaeir  by  appearing  in  a  dreaa 
wAoSy  of  silk ;  yet  Seric  and  Coin  veatments  are  fro- 
qaently  mentioned  by  the  Roman  writers  either  con- 
tomporaty  with,  or  not  long  subsequent  to,  the  time 
of  Virgil.  {TitnUlus,  2,  4.  29—  hi.,  S,  6.  &S —Pro- 
pert.,  1.  4,  22.— W.,  4,  8.  23.— Omi,  Am.,  1, 4,  16.) 
About  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  it  wouM 
appear  that  Seric  veatmenta  foand  their  way  to  Rome 
ibo  from  foreign  nations.  Flonia  (fTwiu,  4,  IS,  16) 
states,  that  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  an  embaasy 
from  the  Seres  came  to  Rome,  with  presents  of  pre- 
cious stones,  elephants,  and  olker  gift*-  Among 
these  last,  Seric  vestments,  or  else  raw  silk,  were  no 
doubt  included.  If  we  glance  at  the  Greek  writers 
who  floarisbed  about  this  period,  we  shall  be  surprised 
to  find  Strabo  passing  over,  in  almost  tote)  ailence, 
both  the  nation  of  the  Seres  as  well  aa  their  singblar 
mano&cture,  the  more  especially  as  his  contemporary, 
Dionysins  Periegetes,  mattes  such  full  mention  of  it. 
Thiis  we  find  Dionysius  describing  the  Seres  as  a  na- 
tion of  the  farthest  East,  who  paid  no  attention  to  cat- 
tie  or  sheep,  but  occupied  themselves  in  combing  the 
wiegated  fiowert  proauced  from  their  otherwise  neg- 
lected land,  and  in  making  vettments  of  an  ingeniout 
and  cattly  kntd,  resembling  in  hue  the  meadow>flow- 
era,  and  with  wAtcA  even  tpidert'  webs  could  not  com- 
pare a»  io  the  fineness  of  texture.  {Dionysii  Perie- 
rests,  V.  763,  et  seqq.)  Eustathiua,  archbishop  of 
Thessalonica,  who  nourished  about  1160  A.D.,  snd 
wrote  a  learned  commentary  on  the  work  whence  this 
extract  is  taken,  givn  s  nry  eurioos  aecoanl  of  tbe 
Seres,  which  wouU  tend  still  more  strongly  to  eon- 
firm  the  belief  that  they  were  identical  with  the  Chi- 
nese. He  describes  them  (Euslath.,  in  Dionys.  Pt' 
rieg.,  p.  339,  ed.  Oxon.)  as  sn  unsocial  nation,  refu- 
sit^  all  intercourse  with  strangers  (_&npoafiiyti^  uv- 
&pwmi  Koi  dvfyuAQTOf).  They  ntarked  the  price  on 
the  articles  which  they  wished  to  sell,  end,  having 
left  them  in  ■  particular  place,  retired.  The  traders 
then  came,  and  placed  by  the  side  of  the  goods  the 
amount  demanded,  or  else  so  much  aa  they  were  will- 
ing to  give.  Upon  this  they  withdrew  in  their  turn, 
•rid  the  Seres  coming  back,  either  took  what  was  of- 
fered, or  carried  away  the  goods  again.  We  have  here 
the  aame  cautious  system  of  commercial  dealing  which 
chaiecterixes  the  Cbinese  of  otir  own  days,  only  in  a 
br  stricter  degree. '  Thia  peculiarity  in  ue  traffic  of 
the  Serea  ia  noticed  also  by  Pliny,  Pomponlus  Mela, 
•nd  Ammianaa  Marcellinus.  (P/in.,  6, 17.— Pompo- 
ntus  Mela,  3,  7. — Amntianus  MareeUinut,  23,  6,  p. 
399,  ed.  Emesti.) — But  to  return  to  the  order  of 
chronology  :  in  tbe  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
according  to  Tacitus  (Tacit.,  Annal.,  S,  39),  a  law 
waa  pasMd  at  Rome  ordaining  that  men  should  not 


to  adopt  the  strong  language  of  tbe  original,  "  ne  vet- 
lis  Serica  viros  fadaret  "  Lipsius,  in  an  Excursus  oi 
this  passage,  endeavours  to  prove  tliat  a  Seric  vestment 
means  one  of  cotton  that  grows  spontaneously  on  trees 
in  the  countir  of  the  Seres,  and  toat  ttstit  bombucina, 
on  the  other  hand,  means  one  of  silk.  But  surely  the 
use  of  a  cotton  garment  would  hardly  have  called  f<n 
the  interoosilion  of  the  Roman  senste.  Besides,  Syl- 
vester (Force/.,  Lex  Tot.  Lat.,  a.  v.  Bomhyx),  in  hb 
remarks  on  the  2d  Satire  of  Juvenal  (v.  66),  has  con- 
clusively shown  that  sericvm  means  "sUk  on  the 
loom,"  and  bombvx  "  rate  silk."-^.  a  later  period 
we  find  Seneca  (Snteot,  dt.  Bauf^  7,  9)  ezctatminy, 
"  Video  Sericas  testes,  si  testes  vocattdet  sunt,  th 
quibus  nihil  est  quo  defendi  luU  corpus,  aut  denique 
pudor  possit :  qutbus  tumlis,  miUier  parum  liquide 
nudam  se  non  esse  jurabit.  Htre  ingenti  summa  ah 
ignotis  eliam  ad  commercium  gentibus  acetrsuntur.'" 
And  again,  in  another  portion  of  his  works,  we  have 
the  following  {Id.,  Ep.,  90):  "Posse  ncs  txstUoi 
esse  sine  commercio  Serum." — It  ia  in  the  elder  Pliny, 
however,  that  we  find  tbe  strongest  autbnities  on  this 
subject.  The  passage  of  Aristotle,  which  we  have 
cited  above,  he  quotes  once  (Plin.,  II,  26)  expressly 
snd  once  {Id.,  6,  20)  incidentally.  In  another  (Id., 
6,  17)  instance,  he  alludea,  in  the  following  express- 
ive words,  to  the  object  of  the  Roman  females  in 
adopting  this  dress  :  "  u(  m  publico  m^rona  translw 
eeat."  In  the  proem  to  the  12tfa  book,  be  remarks,  ^ 
"  Cff£  monies  in  mamora,  testes  ad  Seras  peti." ' 
Among  many  other  pasaagea  in  this  author,  there  is 
one  too  long  to  quote  here,  which  proves  conclusively 
that  the  Coan  vestments  were  of  silk,  and  the  produce 
of  a  particular  kind  of  silkworm  bred  in  the  islsnd  of 
Cos.  Forcellini  (Lex  Tot.  Lot.,  Bombyx)  cites 
the  opinion  of  Salmaaiua  (Saumaise),  who  thougfal 
that  the  silkworms  of  Pliny  were  the  same  as  those  ol 
our  own  time,  snd  that  Pliny  had,  from  want  of  suf- 
ficient information  on  the  subject,  quoted  an  incomt 
description  of  them  from  some  earlier  writer.— Quit^ 
lilisn  also  alludes  to  the  toga  seriea  {QuiiUUian,  Jnst. 
Orat.,  12, 10),  snd  Juvenal,  as  may  well  be  imsgined, 
finds  this  an  ample  theme  for  indignant  satire.  {Jv^ 
tenal,  Sat.,t,  v.  260.— Saf.|  8,  v.  101,  and  the  com* 
menta  of  Ruperti.)  In  Martial,  likewise,  tbe  sUu- 
sions  to  Seric  vestments  are  more  then  once  met 
with.  (Xartiai,  Epistles,  11,  28.  —  7i  ii.,  9,  38.) 
Suetonius  {Suetonius,  Vit.  Calig.,  c.  52)  only  once 
makes  mention  of  Senc  garments,  and  then  very 
slightly,  in  the  case  of  the  Emperor  Csligula :  "  Sapt 
depiclas,  gemmatasaue  indutus  panulas,  manuleatus, 
et  armilleUus  in  puUieitm  proeessH,  aliquando  serica- 
tvs."  They  ire  turned,  ueo,  once  in  PluUrch  (Phi* 
farek,  Conjug.  Praeep.  —  Op.,  ed.  Reiske,  vol.  8,  p. 
660),  but  the  allusion  is  a  very  general  one.  A  youn^ 
female  ia  admonished  not  to  make  use  of  rd  mjpiKa, 
which  can  only  be  obtained  at  great  expense.  Pau 
aanias  ia  the  next  writer  in  the  order  of  time  who  chal- 
let^es  our  attention  on  this  aubject.  He  gives  a  long 
account  of  the  silkworm,  in  a  venr  inteieatinz  passage, 
which  may  be  translated  as  follows :  " Inere  is  n 
worm  (Cuo^(ov)  in  their  (the  Seres')  country,  which 
the  Greeks  call  ser  {6v  aijpa  Kokoi^aiv  'EXAiTve^ ),  bul 
to  which  the  natives  give  a  different  appellation.  Il 
ia  twice  as  luge  aa  the  largest-sized  beetle,  but  in 
other  respects  resembles  the  spiders  which  wesvc 
their  webs  under  the  trees,  and,  }ike  them,  it  has  eight 
feet.  The  Seres,  in  summer  as  well  ss  winter,  rear 
these  insects  in  houses  specially  adapted  to  that  pur- 
pose. They  work  a  very  slender  thread,  which  is 
twined  around  their  feet.  They  are  fed  nearly  fom 
years  on  panic  {itapix'"'^'^  ofiai  rpo^  IXv/uv) ;  in 
the  fiflh  (for  they  know  that  they  will  not  live  longerj 
they  give  them  a  green  reed  to  eat.  This  is  the  ent- 
mal's  fsTonrite  food,  which  it  deronrs  until  it 
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feMD  nplttion.  Tha  SciMobuin  K  qoutl^of  thrrad 
frofD  iu  boweU."  WhU  PigMoiu  addi,  howtTer. 
Mpecttng  the  litiiKtioii  of  Series,  that  ii  w  "  an  island 
B  tbe  rectM  of  the  Indian  Ocean,"  ynbtiiij  nfm  to 
Cnleo,  tod  ia  groundfld  vpoo  the  miataken  idea  (Bii- 
f(/«  YorkaU*,  p.  1 1 8)  that  Um  tilfc,  which  (bmed  a  chief 
■Itide  of  export  from  that  iilaod,  was  Ukewise  mana- 
hetored  there.  Tertullian  (dc  PaOio.  c.  S)  and  Cle- 
■en*  AlesandriDua  (tii  Padtgog-,  S,  10)  also  qieak 
of  tbe  ailkworm,  and  appear  better  acqnainted  with 
tba  aamal  ehaogm  which  it  asdei^oes  ttwo  Fsuaani- 
•a.  Tbe  priiteipal  points  in  which  Ibev  differ  from  the 
eorrect  aeeotmta  of  modern  tiotos  are,  ueir  making  the 
inteet  in  qaestlon  Teaenble  the  spider  in  tbe  mode  of 
forming  its  thread,  and  tbeir  aaainiins  a  different  leaf 
ftoin  that  of  the  mulbeny  for  iuTootT  (Memoiru  it 
tAeaitmit  iea  Iiuchplioiu,  vd.  7.  p.  343.)  Dio 
Cusiui  and  Herodiau  both  make  meotioDof  tbe  Seric 
manufacturea.  The  former  describes  [b«  ancient 
tKov  in  the  following  laiwuage  {Dto  Ctunua,  ed.  Rep- 
«Mr,  48,  M.  p.  3SS.  1.  U)  :  Toirv  »  ri  ^ae/ia  x^' 
<Sf  pafitapn  karip  Ifi^,  Ktu  ■tap'  kutivtw  xtu  frp6c 
4|Hdf,  ^  rpef(S»  Twv  irow  ywauup  vtptTvrv.  "  Tbii 
apeetet  oi  tisiae  la  a  wwk  of  barbarian  hiiuiy,  and 
haa  found  ita  way  from  that  diiUnt  qoarter  cren  onio 
u,  in  order  to  fumi^  our  higher  class  of  females  with 
the  materials  for  excessive  extravagance."  Herodlan 
■peaka  of  Sertc  vestmenu  aa  fitter  for  females  than 
lor  men  (ASsrodMH,  <d.  Irmiieh.,  fi,  6,  9,  vol.  8,  p. 
M4) :  Tu  Toittira  xoUmrjqwiftt  ojw  ivifmaiv  AAM 
^Kt'uuf  Ttpiimv.  Vopiacus  (Fit.  AurtL,  e  4S)  in- 
forms us.  "  Yetlem  kolottricam  luqut  ipae  (vlvre/tc- 
mis)  in  vestiano  tvo  kabuit,  nefue  alUri  utendam  iedit. 
Et  qiaim  ab  to  uxor  mm  petertt,  Ml  mnco  paiUo  blatUo 
mrica  uttrvljir,  iOc  rufomiit  t  abait  at  auio  fila  pen- 
•eotur ;  Hhrm  twim  awn  tew  fiftra  amdfait."  Tba 
•xUavagani  priie  which  is  here  mentioned,  a  pound 
•f  gold  for  a  peuad  of  silk,  may  euily  be  accoonted 
for  Dy  the  ctrcomitBDce  of  ibe  overland  trade  to  Seri- 
es 'leing  rendered  more  precariona  b^  the  ruid  rise 
of  the  second  Persian  Empire.  Passing  by  uie  sev- 
eral authoia  who  mention  the  Seric  vestments  withont 
taj  accompanying  circnniaiances  sufficiently  impor- 
tint  to  merit  a  quotation,  wo  come  to  Lsmpriaius, 
irtw  devotes  to  infamy  tbe  Emperor  Heli<^balus 
UMitpridiut,  Vit.  Htliogab..  c.  26)  for  hsving  first 
dared  to  appear  in  a  dreaa  wholly  of  silk.  St.  Basil 
{S.  Basil,  tn  exam  iorail.,  6)  makes  a  curioua  appli- 
cation of  tbe  knowledge  that  appears  to  hsve  been 
generally  diffused,  about  this  period,  respecting  the 
tiansfonnalions  of  the  ailkwonn,  by  exhorting  the 
rich,  who  could  not  be  indneed  to  dispense  with  gsr- 
menis  of  silk,  to  remember,  at  least,  in  putting  them 
on,  that  the  worm,  of  vrfiose  siibstsoce  ihey  were 
made,  is  a  type  of  the  resurrection.  Juliua  Pollux 
(e.3e<,  31,  rap.  IT,  lib  7]  also  alludea  to  this  insect : 
ZkwXqx^  eletv  ol  /9d/i0VK^,  d*'  ^  ra  v^ftara  ivvov- 
rai,  Ccwtp  6  dp^STVr  ^2  koI  tov^  Znfioc  &nb 
roio&rwv  irfptw  {uot>  60poi^tv  fwri  ra  i^a/iaTa. 
Ammianu)  MaR:ellinua(jlmmtaM.  ^urcelf.,  23, 6)  next 
follows,  who  gives  the  ft^lowing  narrstive :  "They 
(the  Serea)  wesve  a  delicate  and  tender  thread,  form- 
ed from  moiatened  wool,  combining  it  into  a  kind  ■>( 
fleece  by  frequently  sprinkling  with  wster  the  pods  of 
the  trees;  spinning  this  into  inner  garments,  they 
Bsnnftctnre  thst  celcbnted  silk  which  anciently  com- 
posed tbe  dress  of  the  (Roman)  nobility,  bot  iu  my 
age  is  the  indiscriminate  and  extravagant  clothing  of 
eur  lower  ranks."  It  ia  rather  surprising  to  find  so 
Uiucb  ignorance  of  the  true  origin  of  silk  in  so  late  an 
ege,  snd  on  the  part  of  a  writer  otherwise  so  intelli- 
gent One  would  imsgine  thst  Ammianus  was  de- 
scribing the  cotton-tree.  A  distinction  appears  to 
have  been  made,  lon^  before  this  period,  between 
Bombj/cinum  snd  Sencum .-  tfae  former  appellati(ni 
iMRg  given  to  the  produce  of  the  Assyrian  silkworm 
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and  that  of  Cos,  tbe  latter  being  oaed  to  denote  UN  , 
geooine  silk,  whether  the  work  of  an  inaed  or  tba 
produce  of  a  plant.   HetKe  we  find  tbediitioetiecab- 
served  in  St.  Jerome  (5.  IBarm.,  it  hutiL  fiuLa), 
"  ^amat  Bamimam  tctoe,  Sanm  vtOen."  Next 
in  order  ia  the  lexieegi^riMX  He^r^ihins  (Hem/chM$, 
a.  V.  £i9fwr)>  "bo  makes        to  uve  bean  danus 
of  the  insect  whence  tbe  sUk  was  iriMaiiied,  nd  lb 
silk  itself  to  bsve  been  named  'OjUw^puos,  or,  lo  mk 
his  own  words,  Sjper,       vtjdom  /terdfay,  f  tufm 
tfvovc  Mrv  ipx^roi  tul  to  63Ma^MCOw.    And  ytt,ii 
if  to  show  how  very  flncuiating  was  bU  tbe  ki»wled|i 
whicb  tbe  ancienu  possessed  on  lUa  aabject,  we  bi 
Achillea  Tatioa,  ^Nnit  this  asme  period,  spcskiiig  a( 
silk  as  a  very  fine  down,  depoait«d  by  bird*  on  iht 
leaves  of  trees,  and  carefully  collected  tnr  the  Indtui. 
It  rcmsins  but  to  add  some  passages  ddid  Ifidmi, 
"  Bombyeina  eat  «  Bonbyee,  eerastcv/o^  fn  latgim 
ma  »  ae  JUa  general,  fuorum  texOtra  boadyaium 
dicitar,  conficiturqoe  in  insula  Co. — Series  a  Soiee 
dtefe,Mfftk)rfclieMSerMyrTMiaBtsenait,-  faohNnies 
Ma  aerieai  tramooerica saHRuw  tmu,lnmtxim- 
CO;  haloptapbjn  Wa  ex  furpwrm;  hpaueaMa, 
cmfeeta  <z  yiudam  genera  Had  graaawu."  (biia' 
nu,  de  eelonbtu,  Itb.  IB,  c.  17,  p.  1W4.)  Aai  usd, 
"  Byasum  genus  est  quoddsm  lini  nicinin  csndidi  ct 
mollissimi,  quod  Grsci  psfAtem  vocwu— ScricoB 
dictum,  quia  id  Serea  primi  odscninl:  vtnunlienM 
ibi  nasci  perbibeutur,  a  qniboo  hate  ^cam  aibam 
fiia  ducunlur;  vermes  autem  ipsi  Gmei  fiift'tt 
nomioantor."   (Id.,  it  lumunibu*  Fcstww,  c21,  p. 
I29S.) — Before  concluding  we  will  take  the  libnt} 
adding  a  few  remarks  in  retstion  to  the  high  pin  of 
eilk  in  tbe  ancient  world,  for  which  we  sio  indebted 
to  tbe  pen  of  Dr.  Vincent   {Clata.  Jaan.,  vol.  7, 
p.  89.)   "  Aa  late  as  tbe  time  of  Aurelian,  V<q>iic»i 
mforms  us  that  wlk  sold  for  iu  weight  in  gold.  Tha 
Coan  fabric  seema  never  to  have  reached  ibis  extnv- 
agant  price,  but  only  tite  pore  Oriental  silk.   Tbe  ex- 
pense of  conveyance  undoubtedly,  and  the  diffieall) 
of  obtaining  it,  were  the  immediaia  cansesef  ihiiCBar- 
moua  value  being  assigned  lo  Ibe  srtiele.  The  priM 
seems  never  to  bsve  twen  dcpmsed  nalil  CoiiiUBU- 
nopte  became  the  centre  of  commerce  far  the  Eastern 
and  Western  worid ;  and  there  the  depnsuooadiaoccd 
till  the  fifth  century,  when  Ammianus  mentkma  that 
silk,  which  had  formeriy  been  w«n  onW  by  ibs  nobil- 
ity, waa  then  the  common  dress  of  tbe  lower  orders." 
The  learned  writer  then  pots  the  question,  why  ]ustin- 
isn,  as  Procopius  (Praa^htat  GoA.,  4, 17)  iuforau 
as,  ibonld  send  to  China  for  the  uao  bre^  if  both 
tbe  inaect  and  tbe  mannfaetoie  wen  in  exiatuMeBt 
Cost   The  one  waa  a  journey  of  hazard  and  diffiesl- 
ly,  of  neariy  three  thouaand  milea  ;  the  others  peas- 
ant voyage  abort  of  four  hnodred. — He  pr^KMSs  an 
answer  to  the  question,  namely,  that  the  manotacbirs 
of  Oriental  silk  had  auperseded  the  nannfactore  at 
Cos,  which  could  only  bare  happened  from  lbs  rape- 
riority  of  the  material  or  the  manner  <^  iu  fafaricatin. 
"Silk,"  aa  he  iDforms  us,  "bad  been  woven iotheKo- 
man  empire  long  before  it  waa  fully  ai>dentood  bow 
the  material  was  obuined  ;  for  hUrofa  v^a  Sqpupv, 
or  Bilk  thread,  was  an  article  aabject  lo  a  duty  in  the 
cuatom-housa  of  Alexandres :  and  whether  tbe  web  at 
Tyre  was  wrought  from  this,  or  whether  women  reeved 
out  the  web,  introduced  through  Media  sod  kiajva, 
as  Pliny  asserts,  it  makes  no  difference  in  p<Hnt  of 
time,  but  it  proves  that  the  ctHiunodity  was  so  snpe 
rior  in  quality  tbst  the  msnufscture  of  Cos  was  drim 
out  of  too  market." — The  learned  writor,  bowevei,  i* 
wrong  in  censuring  D'Anville  for  suf^osing  thst  Oh 
monks  sent  by  Justinian  went  only  as  far  as  SirbeKi 
ia  India,  and  not  to  China  itaeif.    There  is  erey  ree- 
aon  to  briicre  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  jwtof  India 
which  lies  between  the  PouKeA  and  the  tim  Jamxa 
had  leanud      pcoceee  if  silk  manofactve  fna  th» 
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"tb*  littd  where  ibe  Hindua  tr<Ttur8  iba  tilKwofm." 
■  It  WIS  to  this  qnaiter,  rerj  probably,  that  the  monki 
sf  Juvtiniia  eamti.  Gibbon,  how«vet,  boIcDy  asserts 
that  thet*  monks  were  tnissiunsries,  who  had  pre- 
vioQsly  penetrated  to  China,  and  resided  at  Nan-kin. 
/iM/tiw  and  Faa,  cb.  40.) 
SstirHoa,  an  island  of  the  ^gean,  south  of  Cyth- 
AiU)  and  now  Servke.  It  wis  cdebrated  in  raytwilo- 
gjr  IS  the  aeene  of  some  of  the  most  remaifcable  ad- 
TCntaros  of  Persona,  who  changed  Poiydectes,  king  of 
the  island,  and  his  aobjecta,  into  atones,  to  avense  the 
wrongs  offered  to  his  mother  Daoae.  {Find.,  Fylh., 
13,  19.)  Strabo  seems  to  account  for  this  fable  from 
the  rocky  nature  of  the  island.  (Strab.,^7.)  -  Pliny 
makai  iu  ciicnit  twelve  miles.  In  JuTensl's  time 
itate-prieotwrs  were  sent  there  (10,  169).  The  frogs 
of  this  island  were  said  to  he  mute,  but  to  utter  their 
usual  note  when  carried  elaewbere;  and  hence  the 
))roverbiaI  saying,  ^rpaxoc  ix  Srpi'^  (Rana  Seri- 
phia),  applied  to  dull  aid  silent  persons,  who  on  a  snd- 
doQ  became  loquacious.  (Compare,  however,  the  re- 
marks of  Erasmua,  CkH.  i,  cent.  oJ.  81,  ti. 
Sttpk.,  p.  166.) 

SualMns,  I.  a  aumame  given  to  C.  Attlius,  from 
Us  having  been  engaged  in  towing  his  field  {serere, 
"  to  aow")  when  intelligence  was  brought  him  of  his 
having  been  appointed  to  thedictatorahip.  (Plin.,  18, 
4.—PeTiton.,  Antmadv.  Hist.,  c.  1. — Lh.,  8,  S6. — 
Vtrg.,  JEn.,  6,  844.) — II.  A  poet  in  the  lime  of  Nero, 
to  whom  Sarpe  has  ascribed  the  eclogues  that  paas  un- 
der the  name  of  Calpnmiua.  {QMOtt.  Pkilol<^.,  e, 
3,  p.  II,  teqq.  —  Balir,  Ge$ch.  Rlhit.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p. 
803.) 

SsKTOtlirs,  Qdintds,  a  distingufahed  Roman  gen* 
oral,  bom  at  Nuraia.  He  made  hia  first  campaign 
under  Cnpio,  when  the  Cimbrr  and  Teutones  broke 
tato  0«al ;  aod  be  diatingnished  himself  snbseqoently 
ndw  Marios,  when  the  same  enemy  made  their  mem- 
valA*  iirnptloD  into  Itdy.  After  the  termination  of 
lUs  war  be  was  sent  as  a  legionarv  tribune,  under  Did- 
toe,  into  Spain,  and  soon  gained  for  himself  a  high 
npotation  in  this  country.  On  his  return  to  Rome  be 
waa  appointed  qucstor  for  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and  the 
Marsian  war  soon  after  breaking  out,  and  Sertorins 
being  employed  to  levy  troops  and  provide  arma,  he 
made  himself  extremely  useful  in  that  capacity,  and 
performed  important  services  for  the  state.  On  the 
zain  of  the  Marian  party,  to  wbkh  he  himself  belong- 
ed, Sertorius  hastened  back  to  Spain,  and  found  no 
difficulty  in  resuming  possession  of  that  province.  As 
soon  as  Sylta  was  informed  of  this  set  of  rebellion,  he 
sent  into  Spain  a  considerable  army  under  Caios  An- 
Dins,  with  ordera  to  crush  the  insurgent  forces.  Ser- 
toiias,  compelled  to  yield  to  the  pinnrfal  force  thus 
brought  aninst  him,  was  induced  to  seek  for  aafoty  in 
Africa.  Pursued  by  bad  fortune  even  to  the  wilds  of 
Maaritsnis,  be  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  again 
patting  to  sea ;  but,  being  unable  to  effect  a  re-lanaing 
in  Spain,  he  stren^heneo  hia  little  fleet  by  (he  addi- 
tion of  some  of  tu  Cilician  pirates,  and  made  a  de- 
scent upon  the  islaikl  of  Ebosus  (now  fsacs),  in  which 
Annins  bad  placed  a  small  garrisan.  The  lientensnt 
of  C^IU  made  faeate  tb  auccout  this  inaular  colony, 
end,  sailing  to  Ebosns  with  a  strong  aquadron,  was  re- 
solved to  bring  Sertorius  to  battle.  A  atonn  prevent- 
ed the  engagement ;  moat  of  the  ships  were  driven 
wahore,  or  swallowed  up  in  the  waves ;  and  Sertorius, 
wbo  bad  with  diffieoltjr  escaped  from  the  foiy  of  the 
Imapeat,  here  away  with  a  few  email  vessels  for  tho 
Straits  of  Oibralur,  and,  landing  near  the  month  of 
the  Bstia,  refre^ed  his  men  on  Uie  shores  of  tbe  At- 
lantio  OoesD.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that,  fatigued 
bv  tbe  vieissitades  of  a  hard  fortnne,  and  filled  with 


rity  of  a  groDp  of  happy  islands  lying  scattered  at  s 
convenieDt  distance  in  the  Western  see.  He  wouU 
have  retired  to  that  fsUed  paradise,  had  not  the  Cili* 
cian  rovers,  who  preferred  a  more  enterprising  life, 
refused  to  accompany  him,  and  sailed  back  to  tbe 
coast  of  Africa.  Sertorius  in  like  manner  returned* 
into  tho  Mediterranean,  and,  having  landed  in  Africa, 
soon  came  in  conUct  with  Pacianna,  a  lieutenant  of 
Sylla's,  and,  though  greatly  inferior  in  number,  gsinad 
a  decisive  victory,  and  took  nearly  all  the  opposite 
army  prisoners.  The  reputation  acquired  by  tnt«  vic- 
tory retrieved  the  affairs  of  SeitOrius.  The  Lusitani- 
ans,  irritated  at  the  condoct  of  Annius,  resolved  to 
throw  off  tbe  yoke ;  and,  inviting  tbe  conqueror  of  Pa- 
ctanuB  to  assume  the  command  of  their  army,  they 
took  the  field  against  tbe  deputy  of  Sylla,  and  set  the 
whole  power  olRome  at  defiance,  llie  most  britliinl 
soceeas  attended  the  arms  of  Sertorms.  With  2000 
men,  whom  he  called  Romans  (though  of  these  700 
were  Africans),  and  an  addition  of  4000  light-armed 
Lusitanisns  and  700  horse,  he  carried  on  tbe  war 
against  four  Roman  generals,  who  hsd  120,000  foot 
6000  borse,  2000  aic^ra  and  alingers,  and  cities  witb» 
out  namb»  nnder  ihehr  command.  Of  the  officers 
opposed  to  him,  he  beat  Gotu  at  sea,  near  the  modem 
Trafalgar ;  he  defeated  Phidius,  wbo  bad  tbe  cbiel 
command  in  Bwtica,  and  killed  4000  Romans  mi  the 
banks  of  the  Bntis.  By  bis  qocstor  be  vanquished 
Domitiua,  and  Lucius  Manlius,  proconsul  of  Hiihei 
Spain ;  he  likewiae  slew  Tboraniua,  one  of  the  officers 
sent  egainat  him  by  Hetdlns,  and  cut  off  the  iriutW 
army  under  his  command.  Even  Metellns  himself, 
oqe  of  the  most  experienced  and  auccessfnl  generals 
of  (be  age,  was  not  a  match  for  Scoriae  in  Uie  ape- 
cies  of  warfare  which  the  Lusitanians  waged  under  nis 
direction.  Constantly  cfaanging  his  post,  and  fiying 
from  one  fastness  to  another  with  a  amall  body  of  ac- 
tive men,  he  cut  off  tbe  Romans  in  every  quarter, 
wilbont  allowing  them  time  to  make  any  arrangement 
for  their  defence,  or  even  to  see  the  enemy  voder 
whose  beads  their  numbers  were  so  rapidly  reduced. 
In  sboit,  be  combined  in  bis  character  all  the  activity 
and  hardmesa  of  aavage  life  with  the  policy  and  milits* 
ry  skill  of  a  Roman  general.  Nor  did  Sertorius  think 
it  enough  to  fight  the  tmttlea  of  tbe  Spaniards;  be 
also  undertook  to  eatabtiah  among  them  the  habita  and 
advaolagas  of  eivilisation.  He  Uught  their  soldiers 
all  tbe  more  oseful  psits  ofRomsn  tactics ;  he  found- 
ed achoola  for  tbs  education  of  yooih ;  distbgniabed 
tho  meritoriona  by  marks  of  his  approbation;  and 
even  introduced  among  the  bigber  orders  the  dress  of 
Roman  citixena.  Sertoriua  possessed  unbounded  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  the  natives,  aa  well  from 
the  high  degree  of  military  taknt  which  he  displ8;{red, 
aa  from  tbe  conviction  on  tbe  part  of  the  LnsitantaDS 
that  he  held  secret  communion  with  Heaven.  This 
belief  arose  principally  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  attended  wlierever  be  went  by  a  tame  white 
fawn,  which  he  led  the  rode  nalivea  to  believe  was  a 
gift  from  Diana,  and  disclosed  to  him  msoy  importaot 
secfets.— The  dangeions  state  of  ibeir  aflairs  in  Stawis 
indneed  tbe  Romans  to  send  Pnmpey  to  tbe  aio  of 
Melellus.  .But  thie  new  commsnder  ^oved  in  no  d^ 
gree  more  succeaaful  than  the  old ;  nay,  on  one  ocoe- 
sion,  Pompey  bad  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  city 
of  Lanron  taken  aod  burned  hy  Sertorius,  witboot 
being  able  to  render  it  any  aasiatsoce,  tbotagb  neu 
enou^  (to  use  tbe  strong  lai^oago  an  ancient  wri- 
ter) to  have  warmed  his  hsnda  at  tbe  flame.  At  last, 
however,  private  treachery  eflecled  what  the  arms  of 
open  foes  bad  bean  ansble  to  aecompliah.  Perpeua, 
oat  of  bis  effleers,  who  was  jealous  of  his  fame  and 
tired  of  a  anperior,  conspired  againat  him.   At  a  bs» 
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|Utl  the  esmpinteit  began  to  opeo  tbeii  intcntioni  by 
•peaking  with  freedoni  and  licenttoutMis  in  the  pre*- 
•DM  of  Svrtoriaa,  wboee  age  ami  ebancter  bad  hith- 
erto ehiawd  deJ^renee  fton  odtsn.  Perpenu  oitt- 
tunwl  •  gleei  of  wine  aa  i  aignal  to  the  net,  and  int- 
Bwdialdy  Antoniua,  one  of  hia  officen,  stabbed  Ser- 
toriua,  and  Ute  eiample  was  followed  by  alt  the  other 
eonspinton  (B.C.  73). — No  sootier  had  Perpenoa  ac- 
complished  his  nefarious  object,  than  he  snnouoced 
bimsetf  as  the  successor  of  Sertonva.  But  be  aoon 
proved  as  unfit  fw  the  datiea  aa  bo  waa  ODWorthy  of 
the  boDoar  aiuched  to  dwt  high  office.  Pompey, 
opon  bearing  that  bis  formidable  sntsgonist  was  do 
aiore,  attacked  the  traitor,  whom  he  easily  defeated. 
He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  afterward  eiecuted  as  an 
•nemy  to  his  country;  and  in  this  way  ended  a  war 
which  at  one  time  direstened  the  overthrow  of  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Roman  power  in  Spain. — Of  Ser- 
loriea  il  has  justly  been  lomsrked,  that  his  great  quali- 
ties and  miltlaiy  ulenu  wooM  bare  ondouMedly  raiaed 
Um  to  At  firat  rank  aaumg  the  chiefa  of  hia  coon- 
Iry,  bad  be  been,  not  the  leader  of  a  party,  bat  the 
eoranModOT  of  a  atste.  With  nothing  to  support  him 
but  the  resources  of  hia  own  mind,  he  created  a  pow- 
erful kingdom  amonf  alrangers,  and  defended  it  for 
nwre  than  ten  yeara  against  the  arms  of  Rome,  al- 
though wielded  by  the  ablest  generala  of  bis  time ;  and 
be  diBplayed  public  and  private  viitnea  which  woald 
have  rendered  a  people  happy  under  his  rule  at  a  leaa 
turbulent  period.  (Plui.,  Vit.  StrU>r.—Yai.  P«aere., 
3,  30,  te^q.—fior.,  3,  21,  sejf .) 

SaaviLli  Lbz,  I.  de  Peennii*  repeiundit,  by  C. 
Sorvilioa,  tbe  prator,  A.U.C.  653.  It  ordained  se- 
verer peudtioa  than  fonnariy  apinat  oztoctioo  ;  and 
that  too  defendant  should  bave  a  second  bearing. 
iCie.  M  Fcrr.,  !,  9.>— II.  Another,  it  Jmdieibtu,  ^ 
Q.  Servtlina  Cwpio,  the  conaul,  A.U.C.  947.  It  di- 
Tided  the  right  of  judging  betweeu  the  aenators  and 
Ibc  eqnites,  a  privilege  wnieh,  though  originally  be- 
Imiging  to  the  senators,  bsd  been  taken  from  them  by 
the  Sempronian  I<aw,  and  given  to  the  oquites,  who 
bad  ezerciaad  it,  in  conaequeDce,  for  seventeen  years. 
[Ci- ,  BrtU.,  43,  teq.  —  Tae.,  Am,  1%  60.)— III. 
Another,  4e  Ctniate,  by  C.  ServiliueOlaoeia.  ovdaioed 
that  if  a  Latin  accnaed  a  Roman  eenator  ao  that  he 
waa  condemned,  the  accuaet  should  be  honoured  vrith 
tbe  name  and  the  privilegea  of  a  Roman  citizen. — I V. 
Another,  Agrtria,  by  P.  Serviliua  Rullna,  the  tribune, 
A.U.C.  690.  It  ordained  that  ten  commisaioners 
should  be  eraated,  with  absoluto  PMnr,  for  five  years, 
over  all  dte  ravcniMO  of  the  lopaMie  ;  to  bay  and  adl 
what  laoda  tbej  aaw  fit,  at  vriiat  price  and  from  whom 
lliey  eboee ;  to  distribulo  tiiem  at  pleaaure  to  the  citi- 
xens;  to  settle  new  coloniea  wherever  they  judged 

E roper,  and  particularly  in  Campania,  dee.    But  Uiia 
iw  waa  |wev»ted  from  being  passed  by  tbe  eloquence 
>f  Cieero,  who  waa  then  conaaL  {Cie.  w  Pit.,  S.) 

SanviLiva,  I.  PoBuoa  Ahala.  a  maater  of  borae  to 
3a  dictator  Cincinnatus.  When  Malins  refused  to 
ippear  before  tbe  dicutor  to  answer  tbe  accoaations 
which  were  brought  sgainat  him  on  suspicion  of  hia 
aspiring  to  tyranny,  Anala  a)ew  him  in  the  midst  of 
tbe  peopla  woose  protection  be  claimed.  Ahala  was 
aceoaed  of  this  murder,  and  banished ;  but  this  sen- 
tence waa  aftorward  repealed.  He  was  raiaed  to  the 
dictotorslup. — II.  Publias,  a  proconsul  of  Asia  during 
tbe  sge  or  Mitbradates.  He  conquered  fsauria,  for 
which  service  he  was  sumamed  JtatirieuM,  and  re- 
warded with  a  triumph,  (rid.  IaaoriB.>~ni.  Nonia- 
aiu.  a  Latin  hiatnian,  who  wrote  a  bistoiy  of  Rome 
in  tbe  reign  of  Neio.  He  ia  praiaed  by  Qointilian 
(10,  I,  lOi). 

SbbvIds,  I.  TdllIob,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome.  Tbe 
accounts  respecting  his  origin  sre  as  obscure  aa  Uioee 
of  any  of  hia  predeceasors.   The  most  ancient  and 
poctieal  legmid  repreaento  bioi  aa  tbe  ant  of  Oeriaia, 
Ittt 


a  captive  and  slsve  of  TanaqotX  tbe  wife  of  Tsiqam 
ius  Priecus,  by  tbe  Lar,  or  household  god.  later  le 
sends  msde  him  a  aoo  of  one  of  (he  king'a  ctisDls,  wd 
for  some  time  a  slave  i  or  the  ooa  of  a  nan  ef  nak 
and  power  in  one  of  tbo  conqiiend  Latin  eiiiar,  who 
being  slain  in  the  war,  hia  widow  vraa  carried  to  Rome 
in  her  pregnancy,  and  aba  and  her  infant  son  wen 
protected  by  Tsnaqoil.  Another  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  ServiuB  has  been  preserved  by  a  speech  of  tbe 
Emperor  Claodiua,  aa  given  in  the  Etrnscan  Aanab. 
This  speech  wsa  ongraved  on  a  bras*  plate,  and  wai 
dug  up  at  Lyons  about  two  centnriea  ago.  It  ts  nea 
preserved  in  that  city,  ft  was  printed  by  Brotisr  si 
tbe  end  of  his  edition  of  Tacitus,  and  has  been  abs 
published  in  the  Collections  of  Inscri^rtions.  ClsDdiu 
begins  to  recount  bow  often  tbe  form  of  gorennDial 
hsa  been  changed,  and  even  tbe  royal  dignity  bestowed 
on  foreigners,  liien  he  ssys  of  Servius  Tullios, "  .Ac- 
cording to  our  Annala,  be  was  tbe  eoo  of  the  caplin 
Ocrisia  ;  but  if  we  ftdkm  tbe  Taacana,  ha  was  lbs 
faithful  follower  of  Cwtea  Vibentw,  and  abated  si 
his  fortunes.  At  last,  quitting  Etniiia  with  tbe  i» 
msins  of  the  army  which  had  served  under  Ccies,  hs 
went  to  Rome,  and  occupied  tbe  Cdian  Hi/I,siriitg 
it  (hat  name  after  his  former  commaiider.  m  ez- 
chstiged  his  Tuscsn  name,  MasUma,  for  a  Roaso  ese, 
obtained  the  kingly  power,  and  emdoyed  it  to  the  gnat 
advantage  of  the  stato."  Jba*.  fKsf.,voL  1,  p. 

381.) — AH  acconnts,  however,  represent  turn  as  enjoy- 
ing the  hvonr  of  Tarqoin  and  bis  queen,  as  having 
married  the  dsughter  of  that  monarch,  end  obuining  tbe 
throne  in  a  great  measure  by  the  judicioua  manage- 
ment of  the  Tatur.   It  would  seem  aa  if  Smios  bed 
in  tbe  my  bHpnnin|[  of  hia  reiga  mconntered  tha 
opposition  of  we  pauiciatw.    Ho  is  aaid  not  to  bsta 
showed  any  interregnum,  or  to  have  permitted  the  sen- 
ste  to  uke  tbe  lead  in  his  election  to  the  ■oveieigu^  ^ 
but,  SB  be  bsd  stready  acted  as  king  before  tbe  desA 
of  Tarquiains  was  publicly  known,  to  have  made  a  di- 
rect application,  without  any  other  pieJiminary  pio- 
cees,  to  the  eomiti*  atrUta,  and  to  have  been  by  then 
invested  with  the  powers  of  former  kii^    11m  only 
blBtorical  conclusion  which  can  be  deduced  from  theas 
incidental  notices  is,  that  a  coolest  baa  oegon  b»- 
tween  the  kinga  and  the  patrician  body,  in  which  tbe 
kings  deemed  it  their  soundest  policy  to  diminiA  tho 
power  of  tbe  patricians,  in  order  to  munuin  their  own. 
But  as  no  direct  diminution  of  their  power  coa\d  have 
been  attoropted  without  exciting  an  iaunediale  inaaz- 
rection,  it  waa  deemed  expedient  by  thaaa  Unn  to 
raise  a  eounlerbalancing  power  in  tbe  stato,  wmA, 
having  received  its  existence  from  ibem,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  lend  tbem  sid  in  rei^esiiing  tbe  exorbitut 
power  of  tbe  patrician  body,  combined  with  their  he- 
reditary privileges.   That  Servias  waa  a  friend  of  Ae 
people,  and  that  the  patricians  bated  and  plotted  against 
him,  aiiMsrs  from  a  passage  of  Peetaia :  "  Pafrictni 
Viau  Roma  Hetuw  ec  fusa  Hi  M/rvcts  Aatatepnnt, 
jubenle  Serno  Ttitlio,  ut,  n  qnut  molirtHtw  «fiMrsM 
ipsirm,  ex  loot  aupmorAua  opprimernUmr."  Iwlnnd. 
it  might  be  indirectly  gathered  from  the  ettfenent  of 
Livy  (I,  44),  that  he  cnose  his  hsbitniioo  on  the  Ea- 
quiline,  for  thst  wss  tbe  plebeian  qoattet.  (Disa. 
Hal,  4.  IS.)    Tbe  government  of  Serrioa  Tulli« 
was,  from  banning  to  end,  a  sort  of  revolntioo.  Tha 
organic  changes  ascribed  to  hint  ean  haidW  he  eoa> 
ceived  of,  as  projected  under  any  but  repu^caa  kili> 
tations.    At  all  events,  tb^  seem  to  bave  pared  tbe 
wsy  for  the  republic.    Servios  prepsred  hie  constito- 
lionsl  innovations  by  adiviaion  of  land  and  of  buiUing 
SToand  for  habitations  to  the  poor.    His  cwMtitution. 
however,  had  no  naemblance  to  a  pare  dctnon^ 
Property  waa  adopted  «•  the  standard  for  appattien^ 
the  |iuUie  oontributiMia-  uid  fran^iae  ;  and  on  tbif 
principle  hia  famona  diviaien  into  elaaoea  waa  tesed. 
When  it  ia  eonaidorod  Miat  oat  of  ■  ImuM  urf 
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tioae  coniaineo  eigniy,  lo  wqicd  muei  m  laaea  im 
•ightMn  centuriea  of  eqtiitet,  aod  that  the  U>t  claw  had 
WHiar  only  one  voice  or  none  at  all,  it  is  easy  to  see 
Ibet  Serriot,  if  in  efliKt  he  made  thii  unnieinent, 
sabstituted  en  eriatocnejr  or  wealth  for  the  fonDcr  pe- 
ttician  prepondennce  in  the  curia.  As  in  these  times 
Ae  piopeity  of  land  was  Tor  the  moat  part  in  the  hftnds 
of  the  patricians,  they  of  course  retained  preponder- 
ance in  the  new  aristocTacy  likewise.  But  this  was 
kc^.deoul,  and  soon  cessed  to  be  the  case. — The  war- 
like undertakings  of  Servini  were  principeUy  directed 
againat  the  Etrurians.  He  is  eiid  to  have  ctnried  on 
war,  for  twenty  years,  with  the  eiutens  of  Veii,  Care, 
Ttrquinii,  snd,  lastly,  with  the  collective  force  of  the 
Etruscans,  till  all  allowed  the  pre-eminence  of  Rome 
and  her  king. — Servius  enlarged  the  city,  so  as  to 
bring  within  its  compass  the  Viminal  snd  Esquiline 
Hills;  he  finished  the  work  begun  by  Tarquinius,  by 
building  the  walls  of  the  city  of  hewn  stone ;  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  consolidating  more  finnty  the  nuton  of 
the  races  of  which  the  nation  was  composed,  he  erect- 
ed the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine  Hill,  which  was 
to  be  the  chief  abode  of  the  Latin  population  recently 
brought  to  Rome. — The  horrible  Ule  of  the  last  Tar- 
quin's  accession  to  the  throne  might  be  regarded  as 
incredible,  were  it  not  that  Italian  history  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  afibrds  ne  many  nmilit  examples.  The  nar- 
ntive  in  qgestioa  is  m  follows:  The  two  daughtera 
of  Saiviua  were  married  to  the  two  sons  of  the  elder 
Tsiquin.  The  one  murdered  her  husband  Aruns,  and 
ber  sister,  with  the  aid  of  the  other  son  of  Tarqnin, 
end  psT^  the  way  to  the  throne  for  herself  and  her 
new  husband  by  the  murder  of  ber  fsther. — The  per- 
Mul  ezistenea  of  Serrins  Tulline  is  lesirded  by 
■uny  recent  writers  as  inTtrfved  in  consider»le  doubt. 
The  conatitntion  of  the  elaaeee  and  eenturiea  is  as 
real  as  Magna  Charts,  or  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  Eng* 
Jsb  history  ,  yet  its  pretended  author  seems  scarcely 
a  more  hiitohftl  personage  than  King  Arthur.  We 
do  not  sven  kllow  with  certainly  bia  name  or  his  race ; 
niU  less  can  we  troet  the  pretended  chronoli^  of  the 
common  story.  The  last  three  reigns,  according  to 
larj,  occupied  a  space  of  107  years ;  yet  the  kmg, 
who,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  is  expelled  in  mature, 
out  not  in  declining  age,  is  (he  eon  of  the  king  who 
ascends  the  throne  a  grown  man,  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
et  the  beginning  of  it :  Servius  manioe  the  daughter 
of  Tarquinius  a  short  time  before  he  is  made  king,  yet 
immediatelv  after  his  accession  be  is  the  father  of  two 
grown-up  tUughtete,  whom  he  marries  to  the  brothers 
of  his  own  win.  llie  sons  of  Ancus  Maieius  waitpa- 
tiently  eight-and-thtrty  years,  end  then  murder  Tar- 
quinius to  obtain  a  throne  which  they  bad  seen  him  so 
long  quietly  occupy.  Still,  then,  we  are,  in  a  manner, 
upon  enchanted  grouud  ;  the  unreal  and  the  real  are 
strangely  mixed  up  together  ;  but,  although  some  real 
•lements  exist,  yet  the  general  picture  twfore  us  is  a 
mere  fantaay :  single  trees  and  buildings  may  be  cop- 
ied from  nature,  but  their  grouping  is  ideal,  and  they 
are  placed  in  the  midst  of  fairy  palaces  snd  fsiry  be> 
inga,  whose  orisinala  this  earth  never  witnessed.  [Liv., 
1,  41,  »eqq. — HelheringtoK'a  HxMtory  of  Rome,  p.  23, 
teqe. — AmoUCt  Roman  Hiatory,  vol.  1,  p.  48,  aeqq.) 
—  ll.  SulpitiuB  Rufua,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist  and 
atateaman,  descended  from  an  illustrious  family.  He 
was  contemponry  with  Cicero,  and  probably  bom  about 
a  century  B.C.  He  cultivated  polite  literature  from  a 
very  eariy  period,  especially  philosophy  and  poetry. 
At  an  early  age  he  appeared  as  a  pleader  at  tne  bar. 
in  coDtequence  of  a  reproof  received  from  Quintaa  Mu- 
ciuB,  an  eminent  lawyer,  grounded  upon  bis  ignorance 
of  titc  law,  be  applied  himself  with  grest  industry  to 
legal  studies,  and  became  one  of  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  of  Rime.  Cicero  highly  commends  bis  l«^ 
knowledge.   Solpitiua  passed  through  the  farioa*  citQ 


vjkw  roaoe  mm  governor  oi  ActAia  alter  the  twtut 
of  Pharsalia ;  but,  when  that  chief  was  uken  off;  Sul^ 
pitius  returned  to  Rome,  sod  acted  with  the  republi- 
on  party.  He  died  in  the  camp  of  Antony,  nndet  die 
walls  of  Modena,  having  bec^  sent  on  an  embassj  to 
that  leader  from  the  lUman  senate.  Ciean,  in  Ua 
9th  Philippic,  pleads  for  a  bnxen  statue  !9  be  erected 
to  Solpitius,  wWh  honour  was  granted  by  the  senate. 
—  in.  Hoooratua  Msurua,  a  learned  grammarian  in 
the  age  of  Arcadius  and  Honorios.  He  baa  left  Latin 
commenlariea  upon  Vinpl,  atill  ezUnt.  These  are, 
however,  considered  rather  as  a  collection  of  ancient 
remarks  and  criticisms  on  the  poet  than  as  compMed 
by  himself.  Thcnr  eontsin  man^  valuable  notices  of 
the  geography  and  arts  of  aniiqoity.  These  commen- 
taries are  found  annexed  to  some  of  the  older  editions 
of  Virgil.  They  are  most  correctly  given-  in  the  edi- 
tion ofVirgit  by  Burmann,  Am*l.,  1746, 4  vols.  4to. 

Scsoeraia,  a  celebrated  king  of  Egypt,  whose  era 
will  be  considered  in  the  coarse  of  the  present  artide. 
According  lo  the  common  aeeonnt,  his  father  ordmd 
sll  the  children  in  his  dominions  wbo  were  bom  on  the 
same  day  with  him  to  bo  puMicl^  educated,  and  to  pass 
their  youth  in  the  company  of  his  son.  This  plan  suc- 
ceeded fully,  and  Sesostris,  on  sttsining  to  msnhood, 
saw  himself  surrounded  by  a  number  of  faithful  min- 
isters and  active  warriors,  whose  education  and  inti- 
macy with  their  prince  rendered  them  insepsrably  de- 
voted to  hia  interest.  When  Seeostria,  after  achi«y> 
ing  several  brilliant  conquesU  as  his  father's  lieuten- 
ant, had  succeeded  his  parent  on  the  throne,  he  became 
smbitious  of  mihtary  lame,  and,  after  he  had  divided 
his  kingdom  into  36  different  districts  or  nomea,  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  numeroua  army  to  make  the 
conquest  of  the  world.  Litnra,  JSibiopia,  Arabia,  vritb 
all  the  islands  of  the  Red  Sea,  were  conquered,  ud 
the  victorious  monarch  marched  through  Asia,  and 
penetrated  farther  into  the  East  than  the  conqueror 
of  Darius.  He  also  invaded  Europe,  and  subdued 
the  Thrscians ;  and,  that  the  fame  of  his  conquests 
might  long  survive  him,  he  placed  columna  and  im- 
ages in  the  several  provinces  he  had  subdued ;  and, 
many  ages  afier,  inscriptions  were  still  to  be  seen 
commemorating  his  conanests.  At  his  return  home 
the  monarch  employed  Lis  time  in  encouraging  the 
fine  arts,  and  in  improving  the  revenues  of  his  king- 
dom. He  erected  one  hundred  temples  to  the  gods 
for  the  victories  he  had  obtained,  and  mounds  of  earth 
were  heaped  up  in  several  parts  of  Egypt,  where 
cities  were  built  for  the  reception  of  the  iohabiunts 
during  the  innndationa  of  the  Nile.  After  a  long  and 
^[lorioua  reign,  Scaostria,  now  grown  old  snd  infirm, 
IS  said  to  nave  destroyed  himself.  {Diod.  Sic.,  1, 
53,  teqq.') — Such  is  the  common  legend  relative  to 
this  celebrated  king  end  cooqnercr :  the  hero  of  Chsm- 
pollion's  system,  aa  of  all  early  Egyptian  hiatorj,  and, 
)f  we  are  to  believe  Diodoma,  of  their  poetry*  ue  Se- 
sostris of  Herodotus,  the  Sesoosis  of  Diodorus,  the 
Sethos  of  Manelho,  the  Rhsmses  the  Grest  of  tlie 
monuments,  he  appears  at  the  head  of  the  nineteenth 
dy.nB8ty  as  the  greatest  of  the  Theban  kings.  Every- 
where this  mighty  monarch  standa  forth  in  prominent 
grandeur.  Before  and  in  the  temples  of  the  Southern 
Tpeambul,  no  tesa  than  in  Thebes  snd  in  the  roina  ol 
Memphis,  hia  colossal  atatues  appear  stamped,  Cham- 
pollion  asserts,  with  the  reality  of  portraiture.  In  al- 
most every  temple,  up  lo  the  confines  of  ^Ethiopia, 
his  deeds  and  triumphs  sre  wrought  in  relief  and 
painting.  The  greater  part  of  the  celebrated  obcliaks 
either  are  inscribed  to  him  or  bear  his  record.  That 
of  the  Lateran  haa  been  long  known  (from  the  curious 
interpretation  of  it  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus)  to  be- 
long to  a  Kin^  Rameses  ;  one  side  of  Cleopatra'a  Nee- 
dle is  occupied  with  hia  deeds;  and,  besides  hia  l» 
grade  in  the  ruina  of  Lnxor  and  Camac,  (he  inuBrnM 
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•diflee  on  tba  «Mtcrn  aide  of  ik«  riTCr,  which  com- 
wpoaia  witk  tmgulur,  if  not  peifect,  exkctncM  lo  ths 
■Mgtii&caat  |Mwc«  of  OivniaiMljru  detcribed  bj  Dio> 
dona.  i«  to  covered  with  hi»  leeonda  u  to  bo  OMitcd 
br  CbunpoUion,  without  the  leut  boaitstioii,  tho 
rfhameoBion. — ^Iliodotsof  tbo  wceiaioa  ofSoaostrw, 
u  tho  beod  of  tbo  ninotoenih  djnutj,  ia  of  great  ioi- 
poftaDce,  bat,  like  tU  aueb  pmnta,  iDvolved  in  much 
oiAculty.  M.  CbampoUioD  Fiseae,  by  an  ipgenioiia 
ugamsn^  dedoced  from  the  celebralM  Soibic  period 
V  IMC  yeaia,  nckonod  according  to  data  fnmiihad 
by  CoDaoiinua,  and  •  woll-known  fngmeat  of  Thooa 
•fAlen»dm,iiulMa««t  tbo  data  of  1473  B.C.  Dr. 
Toong  wauiaoa  14S4.  Mr.  More  mamtaina  ibal  it 
oanoot  ba  pUeod  hi^MT  than  1410,  nor  lower  than 
1400.  {RtmsrkM  on  the  Ckrowtegy  of  the  Enptian 
Dynattie*,  Latid.,  18S9.)  M.  ChanpoUioa  Figeae'a 
a^ment  ia  QDaatiafactory,  and  chiefly  from  the  nn- 
ceitainMr  of  fixing  Ihe  reign  of  Mcnophcea,  which  ia  tho 
baaia  of  the  whole  ayatom,  and  which  ia  altogolber  a 
gratniteoa  asonnwtioo.  It  appean,  however,  that  the 
qoaation  towr  bo  brangbt  to  a  ahMl,  if  not  prociae,  eoo- 
•bnoB.  The  firot  ule  which  approzimotea  to  eer- 
takty  ia  ibo  capton  of  Jeruaalem  by  Scaae  or  So- 
BOnemaio ;  the  fiiat  of  the  tweoty-aeeond  dynaaty,  in 
tho  y««r  071,  or,  at  tho  earlieat,  97ft  B.C.  What. 
tbaD,  wae  tho  inlerroning  time  between  this  e*cnt  and 
the  aceetaiMi  of  the  niBetaenih  dyniaty  1  The  reigna 
of  dvoe  aariaa,  aa  giron  by  Mr.  Mwo  fifon  the  n- 
liooa  antboritiea,  ataod  Uraa :  and  fint  fjom  Emebina 
fo  Ihe  Latin  text  of  JerOBw:  • 

KIneiaantti  Dynaaty      .     .     .     .  IM 

Twaadatb      "  ITS 

Twwy-lHl   IN 

"an 

AddteaareaftmorJMaaalMi  .  971 

un 

Kazt  from  Eoaebina,  aecovding  to  the  Orodt  toxt 
(8ytK«Ua»— Scaliger) : 

MtoaCMiMk  DynaalT      ....  MMdHl 

TwwtMb      ••  178 

TwaotyOnt  "  IM 

'no 

AMaaMhn  -      .....  971 

mi 

Next  from  Enaebiaa,  according  (o  the  Armenian  text : 

HiiMMnlkDpiaa^       .     .     .     .  IH 

TwMUMh     -  m 

TwaBt^lf•t  "  UO 

496 

Add  m  . 

Ha 

Next  ftom  AMcaona  (Syneollua) : 

NtnaMMrib  DynaHy      ....  tIO(IHl 
TwwMlati      »      ,  .  .      .      .      .  MB 
Twaniy-M  •>     .  .     ,     .  UO 

<» 

AM  .   .   .       .   .   .   .  m 

MM 

And,  laatly,  from  the  Old  Chrat'cia : 

NloMMMb  Dyaaaiy      .     .     .     .  IM 

TwmiMb      "  as 

TwMtj-Sral  **.-....  Ill 


m 
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Tbeqaeitionreaolvei  itaelf  into  the  relative  degraea  of 
weight  attached  to  Afncanua,  Euaebina,  or  the  Old 
(Annielo,  aa  to  tho  reign  of  the  Twentieth  Dynaaty. 
It  ahoaU  ba  obaarred,  uat  tbaro  nuy  be  five  yeara  of 
■DOT  in  the  date  of  tho  eaptnn  of  Amaalem,  and  it 
is  naoertain  at  what  period  in  Ute  nigB  ai  Scaae  that 
ISM 


event  took  piece.  H.Ch&mpoQionl^geac'adala,* 
fore,  for  difierent  reaaone  froia  bia  own, »  at  pnfatUa 
aa  any  Mher. — Ancient  history  ii  full  of  the  Irion^ 
of  thia  Egyptian  Alexander :  waa  it  the  echo  of  nati*a 
legenda,  either  poetical,  or,  if  bialar^ral,  embeUiahed 
by  naiiooal  vanity,  w  containing  tuMastial  imkl 
The  memorable  paaa^  in  Tacitua  s  at  once  the  moat 
brief  and  the  fiUleat  atatement  of  ibe  gloriea  of  Ua 
reign.   On  the  viait  of  GcnnuiicBs  to  Thriiea,  i)w 
elder  of  the  prieata,  interpreting  the  inacriptioni  in  hia 
native  language,  related  to  the  wondering  Roman  iha 
foicea,  the  cooqueata  in  Aftica,  Aata,  and  Europe,  vtd 
the  thbnu  levied  by  the  Great  Rhatnaea.  (Tadte, 
Anm-t  t,  to.)— Let  «  trace  thia  Ime  of  conqtwtt, 
which  upaarod  ao  vaat,  and  perhapa  rtKnantic,  as  ta 
have  inooeed  thoae  wriiera  who,  towarda  the  end  of  Uw 
laat  century,  were  for  resolving  all  history,  mythologT, 
and  religion  into  astronomy,  upon  grouna£(  ralber  ntoce 
plausible  than  uaoal,  to  conaider  the  gtett  king  of 
Egypt  no  more  than  a  mythological  peraonificauon  of 
"  the  giant  that  reioiceth  to  nin  bin  coarse  Irom  mc 
end  oTHeaven  to  tiM  other."  The  fint  eonqnest  gen- 
erally attributed  to  Seeoatria  ia  ^hiopia.  Soaesni- 
ters,  indeed,  make  him  commence  with  a  maritimo 
expedition  againit  Cyprua  and  Phcenicia ;  but  the 
moat  pcobsb»  account  atatea  that,  either  during  his 
father  a  life  or  after  his  own  accession,  he  fed  liw  tii- 
vmpbant  banoara  of  EgyiA  along  the  whole  eoone  of 
the  Nile  to  the  aaereo^Meroe.   He  eonqsend,  a^a 
Diodoraa,  the  aoathem  ftbiopiaaa,  and  meed  Aem 
to  pay  tribute,  ebony,  gold,  ana  defilianta'  teeth.  No- 
where do  the  monumenta  so  atittingly  illustrate  Aa 
hiatoiy.    In  the  Nubian  temples,  repreaeatationi  of 
the  victoriea  of  this  great  king  line  the  walla.  OnaU 
Kalabache  haa  been  described  with  great  sfurit  b) 
Heeren,  from  Gao'a  enetavinga.    It  represents  a  na- 
ked queen  with  her  dwdren  imftering  the  merqr  of 
the  conqueror.   Now,  though  female  eoveretgna  wen 
rarely  known  in  Egypt,  in  ^thii^ia  ihej  were  cob- 
mon.   Even  at  a  late  period,  the  Canda^e  of  the  Acts 
will  occur  to  every  reader.    Besides  the  qiieen,  (bere 
are  the  spoils  at  the  feet  of  the  conqnerer,  what  soena 
le  be  ivoiy,  with  golden  ingota,  and  boge  logs  of 
ony.   We  proeeM  on  oar  coarse,  firat  temaifcing  a 
fact  which,  if  we  remember  ri^ttly,  baa  escaped  the 
noUce  of  Heeren,  that  the  career  of  Seaoatria  is  led 
preciaelv  along  the  line  on  which  he  has  tnced,  wilh 
so  much  ingenuitjr  and  research,  the  road  of  aneicut 
commerce.    It  might  almoat  seem  that  the  conqueror 
followGd  the  track  of  the  caravan  or  fieet,  to  plunder 
or  make  himself  maater  of  the  auecessive  centres  or 
emporia  of  commme,  and  of  the  different  connttiat 
from  which  the  richest  artidea  of  traffic  w««  sent 
forth.    The  firat  atep,  aa  atated,  was  the  sobjogation 
of  ./Elhiopia,  the  next  of  Africa  to  the  west :  of  thii, 
it  ia  true,  we  have  bat  an  indifferent  voucher,  that  of 
a  Latin  poet,  and  one,  in  general,  morfc  to  l>e  aoapectad 
of  tumid  hyperbole  than  ois  brethren,  oanwly,  Locaa. 
{Vemt  ad  oceofMiii,  mtmHijmt  txtremt  fincicftw,  10; 
378.)  Still,  aome  extensive  aabjagattoa  irf"  lAnn 
tribaa  may  be  aaaumed  without  much  besitatioB.  TIh 
wild  animals  of  the  dosert  ere  perpetuaHy  led  in  Un 
triompha  of  the  Egyptiana — the  antelopes,  the  apes, 
the  giraffes, 'end  the  ostriches. — Arabim.  to  the  omr 
worio,  waa  the  land  of  wonder  and  of  wealth.  Fio« 
tbt  Hebraw  pn^rfiMa,  who  deligbted  to  dwell  on  "  thp 
gifU  to  be  brouriit  (rom  Arabia  and  Saba,"  to  tka  W 
test  Greek  and  l^tin  poeta,  the  geogn|:^er  Dicnyaioa 
and  the  luxuriant  Nonnns,  the  riches  and  marrete  of 
the  land  and  people  are  perpetually  dtaplayed.  Aral^ 
the  Blessed,  either  producing  or  poseeaotii|f  the  car- 
rying trade  of  those  costly  spices  and  iDcenaea  vluct 
were  ao  prodigally  naed  in  Egypt  in  emba^bnc  ih« 
dead  and  woiahipfung  the  goda,  woiUd  nUiinlly  m  a* 
object  of  ambition  to  as  Egyptian  conqnorar.  Ao> 
cotding^,  OTcn  befora  the  triua^ibaat  can«-  of  lUmia 
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■nd  Anbih  (ihe  Red  Etrth)  is  dracfibed  u  undBi  the 
TmI  of  RamuM  Heiunono,  in  oiw  of  tbo««  eanoni 
npnMOtitioDa  of  bis  cooqaesU  said  to  line  tbo  walls 
■t  M«dinet-Abon.  It  was  on  a  height  onrlookiog  the 
BUiow  Mnit  which  divides  Africa  from  Anbie  ibst 
Seeoetrie,  aeeordiiw  to  Stnbo,  oMted  om  of  his  eol- 
mw.  Tbo  win  betweOD  Ibe  loter  Abjwsitiiu  kings 
sad  the  sovereigns  of  Yemen,  in  the  centories  prece- 
^&Dg  Mohammed,  may  illustrate  these  comiimts.  The 
batred  or  tenor  of  the  sea  attribnted.  to  the  later 
Egyptians  was  either  nnknown  to  or  disdained,  as  the 
■onumeots  deailjr  prove,  by  the  great  Tbeban  kings ; 
mum  than  me  regular  neval  engagement,  ss  well  as 
daoeonte  from  invadiDg  fleets,  baing  represented  in 
the  sculptures.  On  the  Red  Sea,  Snosiris,  according 
to  history,  fitted  out  a  wry  of  four  hundred  sail ;  but 
whither  did  he  or  hia  admirals  sail  1  Did  they  com- 
mit themselves  to  the  trade-winds,  snd  boldlj  stretch 
across  towards  the  land  of  gold  and  spice  t  Are  aome 
of  the  hill-forta  represented  in  the  sculptures  those  of 
India  \  Did  bis  triumfdumt  arms  pass  the  Ganges  t 
Do  the  Indiin  bunches  on  the  ceule,  noticed  by  Mr. 
Himilton,  confirm  tbe  k^nd  so  constantly  repotted 
of  his  conquests  in  that  knd  of  ancient  fable  1  Or, 
Bccordiog  to  tbe  modest  account  of  Herodotos,  did 
they  coast  cautiously  along,  and  put  back  when  they 
encountered  some  formidable  ahoalsT  Did  tbey  fol- 
low the  course  of  tbe  Persian  Gulf,  assail  the  rising 
monarebies  of  the  Aseyrians  and  Modes,  or  press  on 
to  that  great  kingdom  of  Baetria,  which  diouy  arises 
unid  the  gloom  of  the  earliest  agee,  the  natiTo*plaee 
of  Zoroaster,  aad  the  cradle  of  tbe  M^iao  religion  1 
Champollion  boldly  names  Assyriaas,  Medes,  and 
Bactrians  as  exhibited  oa  the  monuments ;  but  tbe 
•trango  and  barbarous  ^ellatioas  whicb  he  bss  read, 
■a  iar  aa  we  remambor,  tMar  oo  reamiblanco  to  those 
f>f  UT  of  ibe  Orieiital  tribea  ;  oariier  tnvoUera,  bow- 
«m,  nave  observed  that  the  features,  ooatuno,  and 
una  ot  toe  nations  with  whicb  tbe  Egyptians  join 
battle  are  clearly  Asiatic  ;  the  long,  flowing  robes,  the 
line  of  facs,  the  beards,  the  sbieku,  in  many  respects 
are  remarksky  similar  to  those  on  the  Babylonian  eil- 
indors  and  tbe  aenlptorea  of  Pers^lis.  **  The  do- 
aaiiuona  of  Seaoatris,"  our  legend  proceeds,  "  spreads 
over  Araunia  and  Aaia  Miim.  Hie  images  wwe  still 
to  be  aoen  in  the  daya  of  Herodotoa,  one  on  the  road 
between  Ephesns  ud  Phoeea,  and  another  between 
Smyrna  and  Sardis.  They  were  five  palma  high, 
amwd  in  the  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  manner,  and 
held  a  javelin  in  one  band  and  a  bow  in  tbo  other ; 
across  tbe  breast  ran  a  line,  with  an  inacription: 
*  This  region  I  conqnoed  by  my  strength  {tit.  my 
aboQldersV'  They  were  mistaken  for  statues  of  Mem- 
non."  This  universal  conqueror  spread  bis  dominion 
into  Europe  ;  hot  Thrace  was  the  limit  of  his  victo- 
ries. On  tbe  eastern  shore  of  the  Euxine  be  left,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  a  part  of  bis  army,  the  ances- 
tors of  the  cirenineised  people,  tbe  Colchisns.  Bnt 
Ua  most  formidable  enemies  were  tbe  redonbted 
SeythiaM.  Pliny  and  othw  later  writais  assert  that 
he  was  vanquisbnl  by  them,  and  fled.  But  Egyptian 
pride  either  disguised  or  had  reason  to  deny  tbe  defeat 
ofberbero.  Tlwre  is  a  striking  story  in  Herodotus,  that 
when  tbe  victorious  Darius  commanded  that  his  statue 
dwold  take  tbe  place  of  tbat'of  Sesoetrie,  the  priesM 
boldly  inlorferod,  and  assorted  tbo  anperiohty  of  tbcir 
Monarch,  who  had  achieved  what  Datius  had  in  vain  av 
tonpted,  tM  subjugation  of  the  Scytt-ians.— Ale  wo 
Ihea  to  dismiss  *h  this  long  history  ot  tiiumplia  and 
conquests  into  the  regions  of  mythic  orallworie  l^^dl 
Are  we  to  consider  it  the  pure  creation  or  toe  monstrous 
etaggeration  of  national  vanity  I  to  resolve  it  into  tbe 
■odaeioaB  mendacity  of  tbe  priest  or  the  licensed  fiotion 
of  the  bald  1  A  priori^  tbwe  ia  nothing  inqmbaUe  in 
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honter,  wnoas  game  was  man,"  as  Assyria,  Persia, 
Mseedmiis,  Ar^ia,  or  Tsrtery.  On  the  other  band, 
wo  have  the  uniform  testimony  of  ancient  history,  an- 
cient tradition,  and  existing  monuments.  KgypUsn 
histonr  is  reported  to  as  by  every  ancient  author, 
Herodotus,  Diodorua,  Manetho,  Sirabo,  artd  is  assu- 
redly deserving  of  as  nrach  credit  as  the  scailered  frag- 
menta  of  the  Oriental  annals,  which  bear  tlie  name  oi 
Berosoe  or  Sanchoniatbon,  or  the  traditions  preserved 
by  more  modem  sntiquaries.  The  only  hittory  which 
approximates  to  this  period  is  that  or  the  Bihle,  and 
this  we  shall  preaently  consider.  How  fsr  tbe  general 
iToditiim  may  be  traced  to  Egypt  as  its  sole  foonlsin* 
bead,  may  be  doubted ;  there  a  some  semblance  of  a 
connexion  with  Scythian  tradition  preserved  in  Jostin 
and  Jomandes ;  in  the  former  we  find  the  name  of  a 
Scythian  kii^  Antemporary  with  Sesostris.  But  the 
monuments  which  cover  the  walls  of  ibe  Nubian  cit- 
ies, more  paiiicularly  of  Thebos,  afford  the  strongest 
confirmation  to  tbe  extensive  conquests  of  one  or  more 
of  the  mi^^  Pharaohs,  lliese  monuments,  entirely 
independent,  it  mnst  be  remembciod,  of  (he  intoipie- 
Utimu  of  Unit  legeoda  by  Champollion,  represent  ba(> 
tlea  and  sieges,  combau  by  land  sod  ses,  m  countrioo 
apparently  not  African,  against  nations  which  bavo 
every  character  of  remote,  probably  Asiatic  races. 
There  are  rivers  which  cannot  be  the  Nile  ;  fortresses 
which,  w  their  local  character,  seem  totally  unlike 
those  of  the  diatiicts  bordering  on  Egypt. — Bol  bow  is 
it  that  tbe  sacrad  writfaiga  proservo  a  piolbund  sileneo 
on  all  the  invaaions,  conqneata,  and  triumphs  of  this 
Egyptian  Alexander,  ot,  if  Cbanwollion  is  to  be  cred- 
ited, this  race  of  Alexsnderst  We  must  take  up  the 
question  of  the  connexion  between  the  sacred  and 
Egyptian  history  at  an  earlier  period.  On  this  inter> 
esUog  inquiry  two  writois,  M.  boqaerel,  a  Proteatanti 
and  M.  Greppo,  a  Roman  Catboiic  divine,  have  en- 
tered with  much  candour  and  ingenuity-  To  what  pe> 
liod  in  the  Egyptian  history  is  tbe  Mosaic  Ezoooo 
to  be  assigned  I  This  question  seems  to  have  been 
debated,  if  we  may  ao  speak,  on  the  scene  of  action 
among  the  Jewish  and  Grecian  writers  in  Alexsndrea. 
TiM  fact  vru  universally  admitted,  thou^  the  chro- 
nolMy  was  watmly  contested ;  as  to  the  fact,  it  may 
be  fearlessly  asserted  that  the  Mosaic  record,  inde- 
pendent of  ita  religious  sanction,  baa  generally  as  high 
a  claim  to  the  character  of  authenticity  and  credibility 
aa  any  ancient  document ;  he  who  should  reject  it 
would  not  merelv  expose  bis  own  eiacerily  as  a  be- 
liever in  revesW  rdigioD,  but  his  judgment  as  s  phil< 
os<^ical  bist<viaii.  Nor  can  we  reao  the  histories  of 
Diodoma,  ot  Tacitus,  or  the  treatise  of  Joeephut 
agaiiut  Apion,  without  clearly  seeing  that  the  Egyp- 
Uan  hiatonans,  however  they  might  disfigure,  no  doubt 
did  notice  tbe  servitude  and  the  escape  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  Egypt.  But  both  tbis  and  tbe  chronological 
question  were  carried  on  with  the  blinding  feelings  of 
national  pride  and  animosity  on  each  side,  and  it  is  far 
from  likely  that  we  riiould  disentangle  the  wab  which 
has  thne  boon  ravelled,  nor  can  we  expect  to  recoivo 
any  direct  information  on  this  subject  from  tbe  mon- 
uments. One  pious  writer  has  uken  alarm  at  tfaia  si> 
lence ;  but  sorely  without  much  resson,  fur  the  nono- 
ments  almoat  exclusively  belong  to  Upper  Egypt ; 
nor  doee  a  proud  nation  inacribe  on  iu  enduring  aeu^ 
tores  its  iMaeo  and  calamitiaa;  it  ia  tbe  viclorioMb 
not  tbe  dtseomfitod,  monarefa  whoaa  deeds  aio  bawa 
in  etono. — Both  M.  Coqnerel  and  M.  Gra|qM  adopt 
the  common  Usheriao  date,  1491,  for  tbo  Eaodoa. 
Now,  though  this  date  is  as  froUUt  as  any  'other,  wt 
cannot  think  it  eeruin:  The  great  variation  of  cbn»- 
nologisis  on  tbis  point  is  well  known;  nor  is  any 
qnostioo  of  biblical  eritieism  mora  open  to  fsir  debate 
than  tbe  anlbenticity  of  the  text  of  1  lttiifr>,  6, 1,  the 
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bitif  ol  thu  calcDlatioo.  Our  autbora  likewiaa  adopt 
M.  Champolliao  Figeac'a  data,  1473,  for  tba  acceaa- 
ioD  of  Seaoatria,  aoo  tbe  cominoii  term  of  tw6  Lan- 
dred  and  fifteen  jean  for  the  reaideoce  of  tbe  larasl* 
ilea  io  EcTP*-  Joupb  might  thua  have  baan  told  under 
Mciia ;  Jacob  and  bia  fantilj  ratand  Egypt  under  hia 
•oeaeaaor,  Hiphre-Hkouitnoeia,  and  departed  in  tba 
tbild  year  of  Aoteoopliis  Rhamaet,  father  of  Seaoatria. 
SbtciiI  enrious  inciaental  poinu  make  in  favour  of  ihia 
•yataoQ.  At  a  period  aaiignad  to  tbe  miniatiy  of  Jo- 
•aph,  clearly,  the  native  princae  were  on  tba  (brooe ; 
tbe  prieatbood  wer«  in  honour  and  power,  itanicularij 
tboae  of  Phra.  The  obeliak  lataed  by  Moaria  Mipto, 
at  Heliopolia,  will  ba  refneaibered :  bia  aoa  likswiaa 
bora  the  title  of  Miphre.  Now  Joaepb  waa  married  to 
the  dapshter  of  Pet-e-phre,  tbe  priest  of  Phr«t  at  Onoc 
Heliopolia.  At  thia  period,  too,  the  shepberda  were  re- 
cently eipelled,  and,  therefore,  an  "  abomination  to  tbe 
Egyptiana,"  and  tbe  land  of  Godtao  waa  vacant  by 
their  ei|iulaioii.  Diodoraa,  it  may  ba  obeerved,  givaa 
aovan  genaratloDa  batween  Mnria  and  Seaoatria,  wbicb, 
at  three  for  a  eantoiy,  amounta  nearly  to  tbe  data  of 
the  reaidence  of  Ibe  Israelitea  in  Egypt.  Towuda 
tbe  cloae  of  the  period  the  race  of  Rbamsea  aacended 
tba  throne ;  and  Raamaci  ia  the  name  of  one  of  the 
cities  built  by  tbe  <^praaaed  laraalites.  Such  are  lha 
curious  incideotal  illuatntioos  of  this  syatan,  tbe  aane, 
wa  may  observe,  with  that  of  Uabar  and  Biriwp  Com- 
bwlana ;  but  we  must  not  dissemble  the  difficulties. 
11m  Giodna,  aeeording  lo  tbe  datoa  adopted,  took 
place  seventeen  ysars  before  tbe  death  of  Antenophis ; 
DB,  therefore,  could  tmt  bava  been  the  Pbanirii  drowned 
in  tba  Red  Sea ;  a  difficulty  rendered  aiill  more  aUrt- 
ling  by  the  very  interesting  description  of  tba  aepul- 
chral  cave  of  tlua  Amenophia  V.  by  Champollion,  and 
which  seems  clearly  to  intiqato  that  thia  Hianoh  re* 
ptaed  with  hia  anceators  in  tbe  af^endid  eicavation 
■f  B(ban-el-Malook.  Here,  however,  M.  Oreppo  moves 
a  previona  question. — Havs  we  dialiDCt  suiborily  in 
At  Hebrew  Seriptnrea  for  the  death  of  Pharadit 
Td  the  contemporary  deacripiiona  it  is  the  boat,  the 
fhariota,  the  horsemen  of  Pbaraob  which  are  awal> 
lowed  up ;  and  tbai*  ia  no  axpresaiou  that  inUiaatea, 
with  any  degree  of  cleanwas,  the  de^  of  tba  mon* 
arch;  the  earliest  "apparently  eipreaa  anthoriiy  for 
tbe  death  of  the  king  is  a  poetie  passage  in  tba  one 
hundred  and  ihirty-aiith  Psalm  (v.  Ifi),  which  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  have  been  written  sfter  the  esp- 
tivity.  and  even  tlus  may,  perhaps,  bear  a  diflerent 
construction.  Thtn  ia  a  BMond  difficulty  alill  mora 
farmldable. — ^Tha  scene  of  the  Moswc  narrative  ia  nn- 
doubtedly  laid  in  Lower  l^gjfH,  and  aeama  to  fix  tbe 
reaidsnce  of  the  kings  in  some  part  of  the  northern  re- 
gion; bat  it  seems  equally  clear  that  Thebes  was  tbe 
usual  dwelling-place  of  thii  Ammonian  race  of  aover- 
eigns.  Tradition  agrees  with*  the  general  impreaston 
of  tba  narrative;  itliovera  batweaa  Tania  aod  Mem- 
^is,  with  a  manifest  predilection  fat  the  UntoM.  Tba 
Tanilic  branch  of  tba  Nile  ia  aaid  lo  be  that  on  wbieh 
Moses  waa  eipoaed;  and  the  "wondara  in  the  field 
of  Zoan"  indicate  the  sama  scenes  on  much  higher  au- 
thority. The  LXX.  and  tbe  Chaldee  paraphraat  ren> 
der  2oan  by  Tanis.  We  are  aware  that  Cnampollion 
will  not  "  bear  a  rival  near  the  tbrona"  of  bis  msgniB- 
eont  Pharaohs,  and  o^er  opponents  may  object  the 
**  ill  E^pt"  of  the  Scripiurea.  Aa  to  the  latter  ob* 
iMtioc,  n  may  certainly  be  <j-jestioned  whether  "  all 
Egypt  *  included  the  Theba'id;  but  if  Cbsmpollion 
(were  we  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  collateral  dy- 
nastv  and  a  second  kingdom,  at  this  period,  in  the 
'  Borthon  [nrt  of  tbe  region)  should  urge  the  improb- 
ability that  conqueriDR  aovareigna  like  Home,  Man- 
donee,  or  aapai^ly  Rameaea  Hafaunoaii,  would  en- 
dure the  indepeodenee  of  a  part,  aa  It  were,  the 
great  Egyptian  monanby,  we  eia  only  rejoin  the  fre- 
queney  with  wlucfa  the  gnat  aneraigUiea  of  the  Eiat 
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are  dismembered  by  tbe  assartioo  of  independeee)  #• 
aome  powerful  satrap,  or  the  division  between  the  eons 
on  tbe  death  of  a  king.    In  tbe  tweoly-eigbth  jasi  or' 
£gy}.tus  (tbe  Raneaes  Mctanoun  of  the  moaumenla):. 
says  Eusebius,  in  the  Chroaicon  (Armat.  Ven.\ 
"  Btuirit  m  f&rtihv»  Ifdi  Jbmi  t^rmmudam  taut*- 
hmt,  rraiuanilMf  M  ftrigrimof  nabmimt." — Have  mf 
monuments  been  discovered  in  Lower  Egypt  betwaiv 
Moris  and  Sesostns  1    Wotrid  not  tba  reatrictioe  of 
tbe  domiaiona  of  ibe  laUar  part  of  ifaa  great  Tbabar 
dynasty  to  Upper  Egypt,  and  of  their  cooqaests  to  ibi 
south  and  east,  acceont  for  Handotoa,  wbo  wroU 
ftnm  M«i4ihtan  ailtnri^,  oMking  Seeoelris  the  im 
mediate  aoeceeaor  of  Iberia  1   M«ht  net  ibeUowia- 
flieted  on  tbe  Tanila  kingdea  by  uie  loaa     iu  sIsFt 
population  end  its  army,  enable  Seaoatria  with  gresia 
aaae  to  conaolidata  the  wbole  realm  into  one  migkj 
monarchy  1    Wa  are  net,  however,  blind  to  the  ob- 
jecttene  aniost  this  achame,  and  ruber  throw  it  out 
fcr  eeoaidentioD  than  uqge  it  with  the  leeat  poaitiv*- 
neea.    Tet  br  be  it  ftom  ns  lo  confine  ihe  inqoisitiie 
reader  to  a  choice  between  tbeee  two  t^potbcaas. 
Ha  may  cooault  Mr.  Fabar,  who  will  infona  fata  Ikat 
the  Pbsraoh  who  periebed  in  tbe  Red  Sea  was  one 
of  tbe  abepherd  kinga.    We  may  turn  to  Jotepkua, 
and  find  that  the  dwpherda  and  tbe  Israeliiee  wen  tbe 
same ;  but  by  what  strsnge  traoafoimatian  a  paacafal 
miniater  and  hia  hmily  m  seventy  penone  became  a 
horde  of  conquering  aavagea  and  a  dynasty  e(  kings, 
we  are  at  a  loaa  to  conceive :  Pentomos,  bowcvCT, 
baa  aUy  sopportad  thia  untmable  hypotbaaia.  Then 
ia  auotber  theory,  which  we  are  inclined  to  auspecS 
waa  ttwt  of  Manethot  and,  tberefore,  worthy  of  coe- 
sideration  ;  but  it  is  so  stmngaly  disfigured  it;  lew* 
phua,  that  it  ia  difficult  to  know  to  whom  we  are  M 
aacriba  the  defiant  coouadietiona.   By  tbie  aceeuit 
Amenopbia  waa  inaeited  by  Maaeihe  mfier  Seaosttii 
and  his  son  lUwmaea,  yet  m  ia  imMMdistely  after  re|H 
reaaoted,  cithn  by  Manatho  or  Josqtbna,  as  tbeir  frc- 
dcMHor;  he  it  waa  who  expelled  a  aacood  race  of 
leprous  shepherds,  and  hia  &te  waa  moaJded  up  with 
a  ttaditiMi  of  a  great  calraatropbe  coBBacled  with  ra- 
lision.*  This  wouU  thraw  the  Emdna  a  ceupry  km 
(the  Jewiah  date  cornea  aa  low  as  I81S),  and  vroold 
be  aomewhal  embenaasuig  to  ^conoli^,  bat  it  vioald 
aettb  the  qneation  about  Seaostiia;  aod  tbe  Jewa  of 
all  ages  were  more  likely  to  et^getale  than  depreaa 
the  sntiqnity  of  tbeir  nation. — If,  bowevEC,  according  to 
the  general  view,  we  jdace  tbe  £«>d«s  belbre  Uie  ac- 
eaaaion  of  Seaoatria,  in  what  manner  do  we  aeeoont  far 
the  aileace  of  the  holy  booka  concerning  llda  mimetl 
conqnerorl    M.  Coquerel  aikd  M.  Greppo  anawer  at 
once,  and  with  apparent  probability,  that  tbe  trium- 
pbant  armiee  of  the  Egyptian  marebed  tbrot^b  Pales 
tine  during  tba  forty  years  which  tbe  Israelites  piiasd 
in  tbe  secret  and  inaccessible  daaert.    Yet  a  pmiaii- 
naryqneetiOB  may  be  aurted — accwding  to  tbe  ganenl 
accounta.  Did  the  Egyptian   paaa  tbronga  PaleUinal 
By  the  line  of  march  which  -we  hare  drawn  out  Avm 
what  aeem  lha  beat  autboritiea,  becertaioly  did  nO^ 
excepting  poaaibly  on  hia  retam,  and  of  bia  return  no- 
thing ia  aaid,  excepting  that  ba  aimed,  wbetbei  by  iaad 
or  aea  ia  not  suted,  at  Peluaium.    "We  will  not  otge 
the  worda  of  Juatin,  that  thia  great  coDqaeror  bad  a 
atianga  ptedilection  for  remote  conqneata,  and  d» 
qiiaed  those  which  lay  near  hie  own  bordMe;  bet  il  b 
poanble  that  tba  compeMUve  inngnificanes  of  Pslea- 
tina,  or  ita  ready  submission,  mipit  preeerve  it  *nn 
actual  inraaioo,  if  it  did  not  happen  to  be  on  tbe  Ims 
of  march.    It  is  traa  that  Hwadotne  eenda  fotth  the 
Egyptian  to  win  bis  first  laurels  by  ifaa  conqoMt  of 
Cyi»ua  and  niaoicia;  but  tba  aobju^Uoa  of  tba  ia(- 
ana  eleariydenotea  a  muitime  upedition.    Tht  cob- 
quest  of  PhflBnieia  ia  conGrnwd  by  n  vaey  a^gnlai 
monnmeHt,  a  tnlingaar  ioaeripiion  m  hwrnriramae  and 
amw-haeded  chinetan  thelbtaieraf  wtudkabow Ae 
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tgtai  of  Rhamm  th«  Gnat  Thit  bu  bMn  foand 
«t  Nduir-tl-kelb,  ia  Syria,  near  the  ■ncimt  Berytni. 
Id  bet,  while  Phomicit,  tlratdj  perbips  mercantile, 
niriit  attcMt  an  Eorptian  oomiiieror,  Paleatiiw,  only 
ricE  in  the  fniiu  of  ue  aoU,  wbi«i  Egypt  pndaeed  in 
ths  ninoit  abondance,  wai  a  conqoMi  wbicb  might 
Q^ter  the  pnde,  but  would  offer  bo  adTantage  to  the 
toTerogn  of  the  Nil*.  Herodotas,  indeed,  eipreesly 
aaaerts,  tiiat  be  had  aeen  one  «f  hia  (^>eceae  troffaieB  of 
Tietory  raised  among  tboae  natiom  which  auLmittcd 
wiiboat  maiataou  in  Sviia  PalMtina.  I^ichar  baa 
alfeady  obaer* ed  on  Ibe  looea  way  in  whidi  the  bound- 
aries of  Paleatioe  were  known  by  the  Grteks,  and  baa 
mied  the  improbability  that  the  magnificmt  M*areigna 
oS  Jodsa,  DaTid  and  Solomon,  would  auffer  such  a 
monument  of  national  diagrace  to  stand ;  be  auf^waee, 
theiclbre.  that  it  mi^  be  in  tbo  tenilory  of  Aacalon. 
We  are  aomewbat  indined  to  anapeet  that  many  of 
ibeae  pillara  iiud4it  be  no  mora  than  (he  aymbola  of 
the  worship  of  Baal-Peor.  Was  Herodotua  likely  to 
read  a  hieroglyphic  inscripUon  without  the  aaaislance 
of  hia  friends,  the  priests  of  Egypt  1  Be  this  bs  it 
may,  after  all,  if  we  can  calmly  consider  the  nature  of 
the  Jewish  history  in  the  Bible,  all  difficulty,  even  if 
we  suppose  the  peaceful  sabmission  to  the  great  con- 
queror, ceases  at  once.  The  Book  of  Judges,  in  about 
Mortaen  chapters,  from  the  third  to  the  aUteentb,  con- 
taina  the  hiatory  of  between  three  and  four  eentariee. 
Its  object  tppears  to  be  to  relate  the  successive  calam- 
ities of  the  nation,  and  the  deliverancea  wrought  "by 
men  raised  by  the  Lord."  But  the  rapid  march  of 
Sesostris  thiongh  the  nnresiating  territory,  aa  il  might 
exercise  no  oppression,  would  demand  no  deliverance. 
Mora  pattkalarly,  if  it  took  place  during  <paa  of  the 
pOTiode  of  aarvitode,  when  maalei*  and  slavM  bowed 
toother  beneath  the  yoke,  it  would  have  added  no- 
dug  to  the  ignominy  or  burden  of  slavery.  (Qnor- 
Urbi  Remv,  vcd.  i8,  p.  141,  »efq.) 

SuTOS,  a  city  of  Thrace  on  the  ahoros  of  the  Het- 
te^wnt,  nearly  opposite  to  Abydoe,  which  tsy  some- 
what to  the  eoutb.  From  the  ^tualion  of  Seatoe  It 
mm  always  resided  aa  a  most  inqwrtant  ei^,  as  it 
eonmanded  in  a  great  measure  the  narrow  channel  on 
which  it  stood.  (Theapomp.,  ap.  Strib.,  S91.)  It 
appeara  to  have  been  founded  at  an  early  period  by 
some  jEolians.  (Scymnua,  ch.  708.)  The  story  of 
Hero  and  Leander,  and  still  more  the  passage  of  the 
vaat  armament  of  Xeries,  have  tei>dered  Seatos  cele- 
brated in  ancient  history.  Seetos  is  said  by  Herodo- 
tna  to  have  been  strongly  fortified ;  and,  when  beai^ed 
by  the  Greek  naval  force,  after  Uie  battle  of  Mycale, 
it  made  an  obstinate  defence ;  the  inbabitanta  being 
reduced  to  the  neoesaity  of  eating  the  thongs  which  fast- 
ened their  bede.  The  barbariana  at  length  abandoned 
the  place,  which  surrendered  to  the  boeiegers.  {Herod., 
9,  lis. — Tknegd.,  1, 89.)  The  Athenians,  when  at  the 
height  of  their  power,  joMly  attached  the  sreataat  value 
to  ue  poosesaion  of  Seatoe,  which  enableathrai  to  com- 
mand the  active  trade  of  the  Eoxioe ;  hence  they  were 
wont  to  call  it  the  corn-chest  of  the  Pir»ua.  (AriMtot., 
Rhet.,  a,  10,  7.)  After  the  battle  of  ^goepoumos, 
Seetoe  recovered  its  independence  with  the  rest  of 
Ihe  Gbereonese ;  but  the  Athenians,  many  years  after, 
having  naolved  to  leeovot  that  fertile  province,  sent 
(%un  to  the  Helleepont  with  a  eonsideiable  foMm 
to  tttMnpt  its  conqneat.  The  Sestiana  were  som* 
■oned  to  surrender  their  town,  and,  on  their  refusal, 
were  speedily  besieged ;  after  a  short  reaiatsnce  the 
plaee  was  taken  by  assault,  when  Chares  barbarously 
eaoaed  all  the  male  inhalntants  capable  of  bearing  arms 
to  be  boteherod.  This  aavera  blow  probably  caoaed 
the  tuin  of  the  towiN  as  from  this  period  little  meotioa 
of  it  occurs  in  history.  Strabo,  nowever,  ^eaka  of 
Sestos  as  being  a  considerable  place  m  bis  twM ;  he 
ofaeerws,  that  uw  catreot  which  flowed  from  tlie  aliore 
■Mar  SeatOB  gieat^  boQiiatad  Um  navigatioD  of  ves- 


Mi»  from  theuce,  the  reverse  being  the  case  with  tboai 
sailing  from  Abydos.  (Sfrai..  691.— Polyb.,  16,  Sd.J 
Mannert  saya  tbe  site  of  Sestoe  is  now  called  lalmM 
(GeqgT..  vtL  7,  p.  198.— OomctV  jIm.  GTeeet,  voL 
1.P.S18). 

SlTHON,  a  priest  of  Vulcan,  who  made  himaelf  king 
of  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Anysis.  He  was  attacked 
by  tbe  Assyrians,  and  dclireied  from  this  powerTul  eQ< 
emy  by  an  inunenae  number  of  rats,  wnich  in  one 
night  gnawed  their  bowstrings  and  thongs,  so  that  cm 
dw  moROw  their  arms  wwe  found  to  be  naaleea. 
From  thia  wonderfo)  circumstance  Sethon  had  a  statoo 
wbicb  represented  Eiim  with  a  rat  in  his  band,  with  tbe 
inscription  of  Whoever  fixe»  kit  et/et  on  me,  let  him  b« 
piott*.  —  "The  Babylonian  Talmud,"  observes  Pri- 
deaux,  "atatea  that  Ihe  deslrucUon  made  upon  tbe 
army  of  tbe  Assyrtsna.waa  executed  by  lightning,  sod 
some  of  the  Ta^ma  aio  quoted  tor  aaying  the  aama 
thing;  but  it  aeems  most  likely  that  it  was  effected 
by  bringing  on  tfaem  tbe  bot  wind  which  is  frequent  in 
those  parte,  and  often,  when  it  ligbta  among  a  multi- 
tude, deatroya  great  numbers  of  ^m  in  s  moment,  aa 
frequently  happens  to  ceravana ;  and  the  words  of 
Isaiah,  that  God  would  send  a  blast  against  Senache- 
rib,  denote  also  the  same  thing.  Herodotus  gives  us 
some  kind  of  a  diaguised  account  of  this  deliverance 
from  tbe  Aaayrians  in  a  fabulous  application  of  it  tc 
die  city  of  Pelosium  instead  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  Se- 
thon the  Egyptian  inatead  of  Hezekiab."  The  learned 
dean  then  remarks  upon  the  strong  confirmation  given 
lo  ihe  Bccount  in  Scripture  by  the  statement  of  He- 
rodotus, and  his  mentioning  Ihe  very  name  of  Sen- 
aeherib.  {Pridemix^t  Comuxiotu,  voL  1,  p.  38,  aejf 
ed.  1831.) 

Sbtia,  a  town  of  Latium,  northeast  of  Antinm  and 
north  of  Circii.  Il  is  now  Stzza.  Its  situation  on  a 
steep  and  lofty  hill  is  msrked  by  a  verse  of  Lucili- 
us,  preserved  by  Aulua  Gellius  (16,  B).  The  wine  of 
this  town  was  in  considerable  repute,  and  Augustus, 
according  to  Pliny  (14,  6X  gave  it  the  preference,  aa 
being  of  all  kinda  the  least  caleolated  to  injure  the 
stmnaeh.  We  may  infer  from  Sutius  {Sih.,  S,  9), 
that  it  was  sometimes  pouriid  on  the  aahee  of  the  weal- 
thy dead.    (Cramer*!  Aw.  Italy,  vol.  S,  p.  107.) 

Savtaus,  I.  Lvcios  SirTiMioa,  a  Roman  emperor, 
bom  at  Leptia  in  Africa,  of  an  equealnan  family. 
Upon  coming  to  Rome  in  early  life,- oe  received  iha 
benefit  of  a  liberal  educatioq,  and  waa  anbaeqoontly 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  senator  by  the  favour  of  Mar- 
cus Anrelius.  His  youth,  il  is  said,  did  not  escape 
untainted  by  the  impurities  that  disgraced  the  capilid ; 
and  on  one  occasion  be  waa  tried  for  a  flagrant  crime 
at  Ihe  tribunal  of  Didius  Julianos,  whom  he  afterward 
dcpoied  and  put  to  doath.  Having  held  the  usual  of- 
fices which  qualified  a  candidate  for  the  consular  power, 
Severus  was  intrusted  with  several  miliury  appoint- 
manu  of  great  honour  and  ia^wrtance.  He  served  is 
Africa,  in  Spain,  and  in  Gaul ;  and  finally  obtsinec 
one  of  tbe  most  desirable  commsnds  in  the  empire, 
that,  namely,  of  the  legions  employed  in  Pannonia,  lo 
def^Kl  the  banks  of  tbe  Danube  against  ihe  inroads  of 
tbe  barbarian  tribea  who  dwelt  beyond  it.  When  the 
news  was  conveyed  to  him  that  Didius  Julianas  bad 
aaeended  Uw  imparial  throne,  rendered  vacant  by  the 
Msaaunation  of  Pertioax,  he  reaolved  to  seize  the  w* 
portanity  which  was  thereby  presented  forgrstifyingtho 
ambitioa  which  bad  long  been  lurking  in  bis  bwooi. 
The  memory  of  Pertinax  was  dear  to  the  legions  of 
Pannonia,  whom  he  bad  often  led  to  victory ;  and 
Severus  liMt  no  time  in  taking  advsnta^  of  this  revets 
•nee  and  affection  for  tbe  murdered  pnoco.  The  ar 
door  of  the  troops  which  be  sddresaed  on  this  occasion, 
1m1  them  to  salute  their  (^ef  on  tbe  field  by  tbe  names  of 
emperor  and  .Augustus,  anda  rapid  march  aoonbrou^ 
him  to  Rome.  Julianas  was  put  to  death  by  a  decree  of 
tbo  aenata,  Sevems  uoaadea  the  imperial  throne,  tha 
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hMoriu  gniidt.  who  had  ani4«nd  FwliUK  ujj  Mid 
dte  empiie  to  Didius.  w«n  dubuded  br  Um  bsw  oun^ 
■reh,  kod  » tiinmphtl  ptseut  witoMMd  Uw  enintKe  of 
SeTcnii  into  the  Romaa  capital.  Next  fidlowed  tbe 
OTaithrowi  of  Nigar  at>d  Albinna,  the  two  compatilon 
arith  Severoa  for  the  empira  (vid.  Niger  atid  Albinm) ; 
and  ihcaa  eveota  ware  aucctadcd  bjr  tba  death  of  maojr 
Boblatof  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  tUo  of  twentjr-niiMaoTC' 
tot*  of  Roma,  who  war*  accuaad  of  havrng  baw  tba 
abetteia  of  Albinu.  M aanwhila  tba  Paiukiia,  uodar 
yologaaea.  aTailinB  tbanuelt  eaof  the  abaenm  of  8a*«- 
nia,  tud  OTemin  likaopotamia,  and  beaieged'UBtna,  one 
of  bia  lientaaanta,  io  niubia.  The  emperoc  raaolrad 
to  marcb  againat  tbam,  and  it  waa  hia  inl«ntioD  to  aa- 
lablitb  tba  power  of  Rome  b^ood  the  Eupfaraie*  on 
a  louch  6nner  foundation  than  it  bad  enjovaa  sinco  tba 
dayairf  Trajan.  ThaParthtaaaMtimdatniaainroaeh: 
bo  aaeended  tba  Euphrataa  wIlA  hia  barka,  wfaila  the 
may  marched  alooK  tta  banka ;  and  having  ocenpiad 
'  Seleucia  and  Babyfon,  and  aacked  CtaaipboD,  be  oat* 
lied  off  100,000  inhabitanta  alive,  with  tba  woman  and 
Ircaaurea  of  the  coort.  Leading  hia  annj,  afier  thia, 
againat  tba  Atrtni,  throng  the  deaett  of  Arabia,  hia 
Ibragen  tvara  ineeaaantly  cot  off  by  Uie  1^  ctTaliy 
of  IM  Aiaba ;  and  after  Ijing  before  Alia  tWanhr  daya, 
and  making  an  inefiectual  attempt  to  atorm,  oe  waa 
compelled  to  raiaa  tba  ai^  and  retire  into  Pateattne. 
fleuce  he  made  ibe  lonr  t&ooffb  Egypt,  viiitod  Mem- 
phi*,  and  exfdored  the  Nile.  Hia  relom  to  Rome  waa 
celete«t«d  1^  a  combat  of  iOO  wild  beaal*  in  tba  am- 

eitbaalra,  and  br  tba  nnptiata  of  hia  aoa  Baaaiann* 
iraeaDa  with  loa  daogater  of  Ilautianaa.  (Fid. 
nautianna.)  After  a  alwrt  reaideoee  io  hia  capital, 
a  period  markod  by  increaaad  aavaritY  w  the  part  of 
the  emperor,  and  a  degree  of  tyianry  rendered  the 
more  odiona  from  iu  being  the  result  of  a  naturally 
•nspieioas  temper,  Severua  took  refuge  from  ibe  dis- 
aeoaiooe  between  hia  two  aona,  Qeu  and  Caraealla, 
and  from  the  iotriguea  of  state,  in  the  atinii^  •cenea 
of  a  foreign  war.  He  paaaed  over  into  Britain,  accom- 
panied by  hia  tone,  wiin  the  view  of  aecoring  the  north- 
ern boundariea  of  the  Roman  province  agamat  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Caledoniana,  and  of  the  other  baiba- 
1UI  tribes  who  dwelt  between  the  waates  of  Nortbam- 
berland  and  the  Grampian  Moantaina.  He  had  hoped, 
alao,  that  the  love  of  military  glory  midit  exalt  tbe 
ambition  of  hia  eona,  and  chaas  from  tbair  neaata  dww 
malignaoi  paaiioDa,  which  at  once  dialaibed  hia  do- 
nestic  repoee,  and  ever  and  aoon  tbresteoed  to  tear 
ibe  commonwealth  in  pieces.  His  aueceaa  against  the 
foreign  enemy  waa  mncb  more  complete  tban  his 
scheme  for  restoring  fraternal  concord.  The  difficul- 
tiea  which  be  had  to  overcome,  however,  were  very 
great,  and  moat  hm  eonroercd  tbo  rasokitioo  of  a 
mind  leaa  firm  than  that  of  Smma.  Ha  waa  obliged 
to  cut  down  foreata,  level  mountain*,  eonatrnct  brtdgoa 
over  rivers,  and  form  loads  tbrao^  lana  and  marabee. 
His  trium^,  such  as  it  was,  waa  aoon  disturbed  by 
tbe  restless  spirit  of  the  Caledoaians,  and  by  the  in- 
triguea  of  his  nngratcfiti  eon  Caraealla.  Thia  yoong 
pnnce,  afler  failing  in  mi  attempt  to  excite  the  aoldiare 
to  mutiny,  is  said  to  have  dnwn  his  own  awoid  againat 
the  peiaon  of  bia  father.  Irritated  by  aoch  conduct, 
on  tbe  part  of  hia  friends  aa  well  aa  of  bis  enemies, 
Sdvaros  allowed  himself  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  corroding 
feelings  of  anger  and  disappointment.  He  invited  his 
eon  to  complete  bis  act  of  meditated  parricide ;  while 
in  respect  u»  ibe  revoked  Britona,  who  had  abated  hia 
clemency,  be  eipreaaed,  in  the  words  of  Homer  (II., 
6,  07,  Mf?-),  his  fixed  resolution  to  exterminate  them 
fi^n  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  death  soon  put  an 
and  to  his  sufferings  and  to  all  his  plans  for  revenge. 
Having  returned  aa  far  as  York  (Eboracnm),  be  was 
attacked  with  a  disease  which  he  himself  foresaw 
woold,  at  DO  diatant  period,  terminate  bis  career ;  and, 
IB  the  oxpoetatioB  of  thia  event,  be  called  for  both  bia 
1SS8 


'  aMM^  vriiom  bo  once  nor*  eriNited  to  aatamd 
toal  affiietion.   Ho  expired  at  Totfc,  AJ>.  U'h  ii 
tbe  aixty-aixth  year  of  bia  ^e,  bavti^  ta^nal  am^ 
eighteen  yeata. — It  is  diffiealt  to  obl«n  fmm  dw 
ges  of  ancient  writers  a  hit  or  consialent  lepreaents- 
tion  of  the  character  of  Severua.    One  of  tbe  anthon 
of  the  Anguatan  hiatoiy  appliea  to  him  an  e^mssioa 
which  was  suggested  by  the  effects  which  the  condoct 
of  the  firat  Reman  emperor  (Angnatita}  Ind  tniaa  the 
fortBsee  of  hia  coontiy,  namely,  that  it  wooU  have 
be«o  well  ht  tbe  atate  if  be  bad  neror  been  ben,  at 
had  never  died.    (SperJiaa.,  c.  18.)   This  Teiauk 
has  in  it,  periiape,  moce  point  than  tmth ;  for,  thoogh 
Severae  waa  no  ordinary  man,  be  neveibeleae  nika 
folk>wed  tban  directed  tbe  general  cnirent  of  evcati. 
He  cooaiderad  tba  Roman  world  as  bio  pmper^,  sad 
bad  no  aooner  secored  the  posaeawm,  tMnbebeatew- 
ed  tbo  Dtmost  can  oo  the  enhivatioa  and 
mant  of  so  valoablo  an  aeqniailioii.   Jodicioaa  lav, 
executed  with  firmaeaa,  aoon  cometad  moat  of  lbs 
abuaes  which,  aince  tbe  time  of  Marcna  Aurdini,  hai 
infected  every  department  of  tbe  state.    Yet  in  bti 
maxims  <^  govcnunent  be  often  di^ri^qred,  not  ibs  le- 
gislator, bat  tba  men  aoldisr.   Haiah,  BOpiijhy,  and 
aaspicieas,  alUwugb  fenenma  to  thoae  iw  wbom  ha 
had  conceived  an  attachment,  it  waa  perfaapa  faftoaata 
for  Rom*  that  Ibe  opmtione  of  diitaot  wufsn  eo' 
gaged  bis  principal  tbm^ta,  and  employed  tbe  grsatr 
er  part  of  hia  reign. — Hi*  taste  for  pnblic  bciUiiigs 
and  magnificent  apectactea  recommended  him  very 
gtettly  to  tbe  Roman  people.    H«  alao  Amnd  him 
aelf  a  patron  of  Utaiatare.   Hie  babita  of  a  lifaapnl 
chiefly  in  tbe  camp  ware,  no  doubt,  quite  incompaiiUe 
with  any  disttngniabed  ptogrees  in  ecience  or  in  let- 
ters ;  iMit  hia  taste,  notwithstanding,  induced  him  M 
spend  his  hours  of  leisure  in  tbe  stodj  of  philosepfay. 
He  was  much  devoted,  however,  to  that  pervenioa 
of  natural  knowledge  which  waa  known  fay  the  an- 
cienta  under  the  oam*     magic    Aatnkjgy  also  cam* 
in  for  iu  aharaof  hia  attentiob;  and  hsiaaaid  tohava 
been  determnied  in  hia  ebmco  of  a  aecood  wife  by 
the  diacoveiy  that  a  young  Syrian  lady,  whose  name 
waa  Julia,  bad  been  bom  with  a  lejwJ  nau'nly.— Se- 
verua wrote  Memoirs  of  bis  own  life,  in  Latin ;  a  worit 
of  which  Auraliua  Victor  pnina  tbe  style  not  leso 
than  the  fidtlitjr.   But  Dio  Cassins,  who  bod  betlei 
maana  for  forming  a  coma  jn^^ment,  inaimialoa  that 
Soverna  did  not,  on  all  occaamsa,  p^  the  airietiaat 
regard  to  truth,  and  that,  in  hia  attempu  to  vindicale 
himaelf  from  the  charge  of  croehy.  be  lakl  gicatac 
streaa  on  hidden  motive*  and  refinM  views  of  policy, 
than  on  the  palpable  facta  whit^  met  the  eye  vS  tba 
public.    (^arHm.,  Vit.  Did.  Jml.  —  Id.,  ViL  Pu- 
cam.  Nig.~Id.,  Vii.  Alia.— Id.,  Vit.  Sa.—Dit 
Cms.,  lib.  74,  BrrwSoiB,  2,  0.  a,  &c.>— U.  Al- 

exander or  Marcus  Aurelius  Alexander  Severua,  a  na- 
tive of  Syria,  and  couain  to  tbe  Emp«Dc  Hriiogsba* 
lus.  MwsB,  grandmother  of  Uie  latter,  peieeivii^  hia 
folly  and  grossly  vicious  dispoution,  tfaoo^  of  con- 
ciliating the  Rmnana  by  joevailiag  npOD  her  diaaolttfo 
grandaon  to  aasoeiM  Alenoder  Seveiua  with  htaa- 
self  in  the  empire.  Bat  HeUogdalao  batamiig  af- 
terward jealoaa  of  him,  and  mMaag  Co  p«t  him  oot 
of  tbe  way,  spread  a  false  report  of  Al«xnad«ir'*  daat^ 
whereupoD  the  prwiorians  broke  oat  into  open  mmmy, 
HetiogBbalus  was  slain,  snd  Alexander  SeTcnia  sao- 
ceeded  to  the  empire.  The  new  einpenr  waa  <d  a 
character  diametrically  i^qMsiie  to  that  of  hia  prade 
ceasor.  AnMmg  the  first  acta  <^  bia  aoTcrMgnty,  he 
baniabed  all  the  guilty  and  abandmwd  croaioraa  ef 
Heliosabalos,  leatoied  the  aathxilj  of  the  oenate,  and 
choae  tiis  counsallon  and  miniatara  of  atate  at  tbe  heat 
membera  of  that  bodv,  and  reveled,  alao.  all  tlie  per 
aecuting  edicts  that  nad  been  issued  by  bia  pcedeces 
sor  againat  the  Christiana.  Thia  jnot  and  mmific 
proceduro  ia  tbou^  to  have  been  MOpted  tgr  tk*  ad- 
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soarte  witb  K>m«  oi  ttie  most  diatin^isbed  otins- 
tiuis,  among  otben,  the  celebrated  Origen,  and  who 
wu.  perhaps,  beraclf  a  convert.    But,  faqweTer  de- 
•tioiM  of  p«ace,  that  be  might  prosecute  bis  Khomes 
or  rerorm,  Alexander  wai  eoon  called  to  encounter 
the  perils  and  toils  of  war.    A  rBvolution  in  the  East, 
which  began  in  the  fonrth  year  of  his  reign,  was  pro- 
ductive of  consequences  deeply  important  to  all  Asia. 
Ardosbir  Babegan,  or  Artsxerxes,  who  pretended  to  be 
desconded  from  (he  imperial  race  of  ancient  Persia, 
raised  k  rebellion  against  the  Parthian  monarch^,  the 
ArsBCtdv.    The  Parthian  dynasty  was  overturned, 
■nd  ths  ancient  PeraiiB  restored ;  and  with  its  resto- 
ration was  renewed  its  clainia  to  the  aovereignty  of 
all  Aaia,  which  it  had  fomerly  possessed.    This  claim 
gave  rise  to  a  war  against  the  Romans,  and  Alexsnder 
Severua  led  his  troops  into  the  £ast,  to  maintain  the 
imperial  sway  over  the  disputed  territories.   In  the 
army  he  displayed  ths  high  qualities  sf  a  warrior,  and 
pitwd  B  gnat  victory  over  the  Ftasiana,  but  was  pre- 
vented Trom  following  up  his  socceas  in  consequence 
of  a  pestilence  breaiiing  out  among  his  troops.  The 
Persians,  however,  were  willing  to  renounce  hostili- 
ties for  a  time,  and  the  emperor  returned  to  Rome  in 
triumph.    Scarcely  had  Alexander  tasted  repose  from 
bis  Persisn  war,  vrhen  he  received  iotelligeDce  that 
the  Oernwos  bad  crossed  the  Rhine  and  wore  invs* 
ding  GanL   He  et  once  set  oat  to  oppose  this  new 
enemy,  but  he  encoonlered  another  still  more  formi- 
dable.   The  armies  in  Gaul  bad  sunk  into  a  great  re- 
laxation of  the  rigid  discipline  necessary  for  even  their 
own  preservation.    Alexander  began  to  restore  the 
ancient  military  regulations,  to  enforce  discipline,  and 
to  reorganixe  such  an  army  as  might  be  abfe  to  keep 
the  barrarisns  in  check.    The  demoralixed  soldie^ 
loald  not  endure  the  change.    A  conapiraey  was 
lonned  against  him,  and  the  youthful  emperor  waa 
nurd e red  in  hie  tent,  in  his  39th  year,  after  a  short 
but  glorious  reign  of  thirteen  years. — It  cannot  be  de* 
Died,  that  much  of  what  rendered  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der Severas  troly  glorious  was  owing  to  the  counsels 
of  his  mother  Mammsa.   Ulpian,  too,  the  friend  of 
^piniin,  the  moat  rigidly  uni^  man  of  bis  time,  a 
man  more  skilled  in  jurispmaenee  than  any  of  his  ctm- 
temporaries,  was  the  friend  of  Alexander,  and  the  only 
person  with  whom  he  waa  accustomed  to  converse  in 
strict  confidence.    This  alone  may  be  regarded  as  the 
yonng  emperor's  highest  praise'    The  character  of 
Alexander  presented  so  many  points  worthy  of  praiae, 
that  th«  writer  of  his  life  in  the  Ao^stMi  Hiatoiy 
exfainste  all  his  powers  of  description  \n  the  attempt 
'JO  do  it  justice.    (Lampnd.,  Vit.  Alac,  Set. — Dio 
Cm.,  lib.  80.— Herodton,  A,  3,  7,  teqq.y~UL  Snl- 
pitiuB,  ah  ecelesisstical  historian,  who  died  A.D.  42(1. 
The  best  of  his  works  is  his  Hittoria  Sacra,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  conaulship  of  Stilicho,  the 
style  of  tvfaicb  is  superior  to  that  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.    The  best  edition  is  in  S  vols.  4to,  Patam, 
1741.  —  IV.  A  celebrated  architect,  employed,  with 
another  architect  named  Celer,  in  erecting  Nero'a 
"  Golden  Honse."   (Toeir.,  Amtai.,  IS,  i2.—  Vid. 
Nero.) 

Sbvo,  a  ridge  of  mountains  between  Norway  and 
Sweden.  It  assumes  various  names  in  different  parts 
tt  its  coarse ;  as,  dis  Lawfield  Hountsins,  the  Do- 
fin^Uid  Mountains,  Ac  Sme  inDpose  the  ridge  of 
Sflvo  to  have  been  the  Rhlpbaan  Hoanluns  of  anti- 
qnity.    (Plin  ,  4,  Ifi.) 

SbztT^  Aqdjs,  now  Aix,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbon- 
ensis,  ar^d  the  metropolis  of  Narbonensis  Secuoda.  It 
owed  its  foandstion  to  Sextina  Calvinua,  who,  in  the 
first  eipedition  of  the  Romans  into  Gaul,  redsced  the 
SalluTil  or  Salyes,'  in  whose  territory  it  waa  aituate. 
It  WM  founded  on  aeeoiut  of  the  wann  mincrsl  ^ringa 
In  ite  neighboarfaood.   Hies*  springs,  however,  fatd 


m  tDe  time  oi  Augustus,  (i'tv-,  apU.,  01. — iSirw^ 
180.)  Mariua  defeated  the  Teutones  near  tbia  placf^ 
{Plui.,  VU.  Mar.—Flonta,  3,  3.) 

Sibylla,  certain  females  supposed  to  be  inspired 
by  Heaven,  who  flouriahed  in  different  parts  of  ths 
woHd.  According  to  the  received  opinion,  foanded 
on  the  aulhoritv  of  Vsrro,  they  were  ten  in  nnmbor: 
the  firat  waa  the  Persian  Sibyl,  of  whom  Nicanor, 
one  of  the  historians  of ,  Alexsnder  the  Great,  mads 
mention ;  the  second  was  the  LUryan,  alluded  to  by 
Euripides  in  the  prologue  of  one  of  his  lost  plsys,  the 
Lamu ;  the  third  was  the  Delphian,  mentioned  by 
Chrystppus  in  bis  loet  work  on  Divination  ;  the  foartk 
was  the  Cumaan,  in  Iialyt  *poken  of  by  Nsvina,  and 
other  Latin  writers,  especially  Virgil ;  the  fifth  was 
the  Erythraast,  whom  Apollodorus  ofErythra  claimed 
as  s  native  of  that  city,  though  some  made  her  to 
have  been  bcm  in  Babylonia.  She  is  said  to  have 
predicted  to  the  Greeke,  when  they  were  sailing  for 
Troy,  that  this  dty  was  destined  to  periah,  and  that 
Homer  would  cJB^ose  falsities  in  relation  to  it ;  the 
tixih  was  the  Samxan,  of  whom  Eratosthenes  said  he 
found  mention  in  the  ancient  annals  of  the  Samians , 
the  aevtntk  was  of  Cyma,  in  MoMa,  and  waa  called 
Amalttuaa,  Demophile,  or  Horophile;  the  e^A^A  was 
the  Helleapmtiiie,  born  at  Marpessus,  in  the  Trojan 
territory.  Aceordii^  to  Heraelidea  Poniacus,  she  ilonr- 
isbed  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Solon  ;  Uie  nintk  was 
the  Phrygian,  who  gsve  oracles  at  Anryra ;  t^e  lenik 
waa  the  Tiburtine,  at  Tibur,  in  Italy,  and  was  named 
Albunea.  (YarTO,ap.  Lactam.,  1,6. — Attguat.,  Civ. 
v.,  IS,  33.)  The  most  celebrated  one  of  the  whole 
namber  was  the  Cunuean,  the  poetic  fable  relative  to 
whom  is  as  follows :  Apollo,  having  become  enam- 
onred  of  her,  offered  to  ^ve  her  whatever  she  should 
ask.  The  Sibyl  demanded  to  live  as  many  years  as 
she  had  grains  of  sand  in  her  hand,  but  unfortunstely 
forgot  to  ask  for  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  bloom  of 
which  she  waa  then  in  possession.  The  god  granted 
her  request,  but  she  refused,  in  return,  to  listen  to  bis 
suit;  nnd  Uie  gift  of  longevity,  therefore,  unaccon* 
panied  by  freahnesa  and  beauty,  proved  a  burden  rather 
than  »  benefit.  She  had  already  lived  aboot  700  yean 
when  Mxtn*  came  to  Italy,  and,  aa  some  have  ima> 
gined,  she  bad  six  centuries  more  to  live  before  hei 
years  were  as  numerous  as  the  srains  of  sand  which 
she  had  held  in  her  hand.  At  Uie  expiration  of  this 
period  she  was  to  wither  quite  away,  and  become  con' 
verted  into  a  mere  voice.  (Omd,  M«t.,  14,  104. — 
Sen.  ai  Virg.,  JEn.t  6,  8S1.)  This  was  Uie  Sibyl 
that  accompanied  iGneas  to  tbe  lower  world.  It  was 
oaosi  with  W  to  write  ber  predictions  on  leaves,  and 
place  them  at  the  entrance  of  her  cave ;  and  it  re- 
quired great  caution  on  the  part  of  those  who  consult- 
ed her  to  lake  op  these  leaves  before  the  wind  drove 
them  from  their  places,  and,  by  mingling  tbem  together, 
broke  the  connexion,  voA  reodwod  their  tneaniiw  aniii- 
telligible. — Aeeording  to  a  well-known  Roman  legend, 
one  of  the  Sibyls  came  to  tbe  palace  of  Tarquin  the 
Second  with  nine  volumes,  which  ahe  offered  to  sell 
for  a  very  high  price.  The  monarch  declined  the  offsr, 
and  she  immediately  diaappeared,  and  burned  three  of 
the  volumes.  Returning  soon  afier,  she  asked  the 
same  price'  for  the  remaining  aix  books ;  and,  when 
Tarquin  again  refused  to  buy  them,  she  burned  three 
more,  snd  still  peraisted  in  demanding  the  same  sum 
of  money  for  the  three  that  were  left.  This  extrao^ 
dinary  behavtoar  astonished  the  monarch,  and,  with 
the  advice  of  tbe  augurs,  be  bought  the  books  ;  upon 
which  the  Sibyl  unmediately  diaappeared,  and  was 
nfver  seen  after.  These  hooka  were  preserved  with 
great  care,  and  called  tbe  Stbjfilme  seraw.  A  college 
of  prisals  was  appointed  to  have  ebargo  of  tbem.  and 
the^  wareeonsolted  vridi  tbs  greatest  solemnity  when 
the  state  seemed  to  be  in  dugat.   When  the  Capi'nl 
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mu  tmnwd  in  tb«  troubiM  of  Sjrllt,  ibe  SibjrlliM  ver- 
Mflf  which  wera  depMited  thcra,  perished  tn  the  eou- 
AapttiM ;  and,  to  npeir  the  loee  which  the  npaUic 
eeemed  to  ben  wetainad,  commisaionen  warn  iin> 
mediately  wot  to  diflerent  parts  of  Gt«ec«  to  collect 
irikatam  coold  be  foand  of  tt>o  inipired  writings  of  the 
SiWIa. — Thus  far  the  common  accoont.  It  is  gen- 
oralljr  conceded,  however,  that  what  the  ancients  tell 
■B  respecting  these  pn^hetesses  is  all  veij  obscure, 
bhaloua,  and  fall  of  contradieuona.  It  ^ipears  that 
the  naao  SibyOa  is  properly  an  sppellstive  lerro,  and 
denotes  "  an  inspired  person ;"  aoa  the  ehrmotMgr  of 
lha  word  is  commonly  aoaght  in  the  ifiolw  or  Boric 
li6{,  for  ^eoci  "  •  jod,**  and  "  tdwux"  or 

"cMtMc/," — As  regsrds  the  final  fate  of  the  Sibylline 
msaa,  soote  nneertainty  praTiila.  It  would  seem,  bow- 
am,  aecoi^ng  to  the  b«t  authorities,  that  the  Emper- 
or Honorios  isaoed  an  order,  A.D.  S99,  for  destroying 
tbem ;  in  parsuance  of  which,  Stiliebo  burned  alt  these 

rpbetic  wriiinga,  and  demolished  the  temple  of  Apol- 
in  which  they  hsd  been  deposits^  NeTertbeless, 
there  are  still  praserred,  in  eight  bodH  of  Greek  verse, 
a  collection  of  oracles  preteiided  to  be  Sibylline.  Dr. 
Cave,  who  is  well  satisfied  diat  this  collection  is  a  for- 
gery, supposes  that  a  largo  part  of  it  was  composed  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  aboot  A.D.  130;  that  other  parti 
wars  added  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  sna  the 
whde  completed  in  the  reign  of  Commodua.  Dr.  Pri- 
daaui  says  that  this  c<rilection  most  fasve  been  made 
betweaB  A.D.  138  sitd  167.  Some  of  the  Christisn 
fathera,  do„  rMfsding  the  imposition,  have  often  cited 
the  books  of  toe  Simria  in  favour  of  the  Ctuistisa  reli- 
■jwa ;  and  banco  Ceboa  takes  eceasiOD  to  call  the 
.  Christiana  Sibylliata.  Dr.  Laidnn  atates  hia  cooTie- 
tioD  that  the  Sybilline  wacles  qaoted  by  St.  Clement 
and  others  of  the  Greek  fathers  are  the  forgeries  of 
some  Christian.  Bishop  Horsley  has  ably  supported 
tbe  optnion,  however,  tkat  the  Sibyllina  hooka  con- 
tainad  records  of  pro^teciea  vonchaafed  to  nations  ez- 
iraBeoas  to  the  patriarch^  fimilioa  tod  the  Jawiah 
eMBUonwealth,  before  the  general  defection  to  idola- 
try.   Attbongh  the  books  were  at  laat  inlerpolated, 

iiet,  according  to  the  views  taken  of  the  saUect  by  the 
earned  bishop,  tbu  wss  too  late  to  throw  discredit  on 
the  confident  appeal  made  to  them  by  Justin. — The 
first  sncient  writer  that  makes  mention  of  the  Siby1> 
line  verses  appears  to  hava  been  Heraclitus.  (Creic- 
8«r,  ai  Cic.,  If.  D.,  S.  8,  p.  SSI.)  The  leading  pas- 
aage,  however,  in  relation  to  them,  is  that  of  Dionyaina 
of  nalicamosauB  (4, 63).  Tbe  moat  ancient  Si^lltns 
prophecy  that  baa  been  preserved  for  as  is  that  men- 
tioned by  Psusanias  (10,  9),  end  which  the  Athenians 
applied  to  the  battle  of  .£gospotamoa,  becaose  it 
ajteUa  of  a  fleot  deatmirod  through  the  fault  of  its 
eommandera.  Another  Sibylline  prediction  is  found 
in  Plutarch  ^Vit.  Dmo»th.—Op.,  ed.  Reitke,  vol.  4, 
p.  723),  snd  which  relates  to  a  bloody  battle  on  the 
twnks  of  the  Thermodon.  Tbe  Athenians  applied  Uiis 
oracle  to  the  bsttle  of  ChBronea.  PluUrck  sutes  that 
there  was  no  river  of  this  name,  in  his  time,  near 
Chwones,  sod  be  conjectures  that  a  small  brook,  fall- 
iag  into  the  Cepbisaua,  ia  here  meant,  and  which  hts 
(ollow- townsmen  called  AXfun  (Homon),  or  <*  the 
bloody"  brook.  Paasanias  (9,  19)  speaks  of  a  small 
stream  in  Bceotia  called  Thermodon ;  but  he  places  it 
some  distance  from  Glwronea. — The  history  of  Rome 
has  preserred  for  as  two  Sibylline  predictiona,  not,  in- 
deed, in  their  literal  form,  bnt  yet  of  a  very  definite 
oataie.  One  of  these  forbade  the  Romans  to  ex  tend 
Ibeir  away  beyond  MoontTaonia.  Were  it  well  aseei^ 
lained  that  this  pi^bltton,  with  which  we  are  made 
acquainted  by  Livy  (88,  16),  actually  formed  part  of 
tbe  Sibylline  books,  it  would  suffice  to  show  that  these 
bo(^  were  not  composed  for  the  Romans ;  a  pro|^teey 
which  ftxee  Mount  Taunu  s«  the  eastern  limit  of  an 
anqdre,  could  mly  have  been  made  for  the  monatchs 
ISM 


of  Lydia.  It  is  almost  soperfoons,  moieom,  to  m- 
msrk,  that,  with  regard  to  nom^  at  least,  this  jnik- 
tion  was  contradicted  hf  ndweqaeat  cvcaia,— Thi 
second  prophecy  preserved  for  oa  n  RoniB  bstoiy  ia 
the  one  that  waa  applied  to  the  ceae  of  Plolem;  An- 
letes.  This  prince  naving  solicited  aid  from  the  tm- 
ata  sgainst  his  rebeUiooa  subjects,  ibe  Sibyllnw  bosb 
were  eonsnlled,  at>d  the  following  answer  was  tamd 
in  them :  "  If  a  king  of  Emit  eoow  to  ask  aid  of 
yon,  refbaa  him  not  your  uutiea,  bat  give  hki  m 
troc^."  The  tnrbnlgDc*  and  betion  of  the  daym- 
der  it  eitremely  probable  that  this  prediction  ns  a 
mere  forgery.  WUt  we  have  remaining  under  the 
title<of  Sil^lline  Oracles  were  evidmUy  fsbriciled 
by  the  ptoas  fraud  of  Uie  eariy  Chriatiana,  em  ua- 
ious  to  discover  traces  of  their  laith  in  pagan  aaythBl- 
ogy.  St.  ClOBient  of  Rome  himself  w  not  ftea  ftoa 
tM  snspieion  of  havmg  psrticipatod  in  the  ftUfiea- 
tion,  or  elae  of  having  attached  credit  too  mdilj  to  i 
corruptod  text.  According  to  St.  Jaatin,  this  pootif 
had  cited,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  C»inibians,  the  Sib- 
ylline predictions,  for  tbe  purpose  of  confirming  hy 
their  meaits  tbe  truths  which  be  waa  awMosciiig  le 
the  pegana.  (Qiuut.  ai  Ortkai,  Rtap.  ai  fwttt, 
Ixiiv.)  A  cootoraporaty  of  St.  dceoant'a,  the  Una* 
rian  Joaephus,  nfers  to  paaangaa  ia  these  nnw  oia- 
cles,  where  allusioa  ia  made  to  the  tower  ^  BsbeJ 
(Antiq.  Jxi.,  circumstance,  by-tbe-way,  which 

proves  tbe  early  falsification  of  these  pic^ctions 
Celsns,  in  express  terms,  accnaed  tbe  ChnstiaBs  d 
forging  the  Sibylline  collectioo.     {Orig.  ain.  Cdt-, 
lib.  7.)  The  fathera  of  the  Church  in  tbe  second,  and, 
still  mora  ftaqnantly,  tboso  in  the  third  eentmy,  rtfat 
to  pasaagea  ovideotly  tnlarpolated.      if  ihey  west 
genuine.  {TTuirltai  hbri  SihjfUitUmim,  Ac.,  HafiM, 
1610,  8vo)— The  Sibylline  (Mliection,  aa  it  exists  si 
the  present  day,  is  composed  of  eight  books.    In  dH 
first  book,  tbe  subjects  are,  the  CreatioD,  the  Fsll,  aa4 
iA»  Deluge.   It  is  apparent  not  only  that  this  baok  iv 
taken  from  Gancsia,  hot  also  that  Ha  aolbor  made  saa 
of  tb*  Greek  translation  of  the  Septoagint.  T» 
subject  of  the  second  book  ta  tbe  Last  Judgment  In 
the  third  Antichrist  ia  announced.    Tba  loarth  pr»- 
dicU  the  Ml  of  divers  mmiarchtea.   Tbe  fifth  is  oc- 
cupied With  the  Romana  down  ta  Luciua  Verua.  In 
Uie  sixth  the  Baptinn  of  onr  Savwor  by  St  J<^  is 
made  the  aabjeet.   Tha  aavcnth  ia  devotad  to  tba 
Deluge,  and  Uie  fall  of  variooaStatea  indMonaidMB. 
Tbe  eighth  relates  td  die  Last  Judgment  and  the  De- 
itmction  of  Rome. — A  manascnpt  diacovered  by 
Maio  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  contains  a 
fourteenth  book,  in  S34  verses ;  the  books,  however, 
between  it  and  tbe  oigblh  are  loat.    Tbia  lasi-nea- 
tioned  book,  the  fonrtemth,  ^Meka  of  a  daatmctien  el 
Roma  ao  complete  that  tha  travallw  will  find  no  tra- 
ces of  the  city  remaining,  and  iu  very  name  will  dis- 
appear. Tbe  prophetess  then  goes  on  to  emunefste  a 
long  series  of  princes  under  wmm  Rome  diall  be  le* 
buift. — The  most  complete  edition  of  tbe  StbyHins  or- 
acles is  that  of  Gallmis,  which  appeared  at  Amster- 
dam in  1688-9,  S  vole,  ito,  to  which  must  be  added 
the  Uth  book,  puUiabed  \n  Maio,  at  Milw,  1817, 8«o. 
—•In  tnlation  to  the  SibyUiMi  orades  miefaUy,  can 
suit  the  remark*  of  Niobnhr  (Ana.  ifof:,  voL  1,  p 
441,  leff.,  Cambriigt  tramtl.). 

SiDAHBai  or  STCAHBai,  a  powerful  German  ttibo. 
whose  original  seau  were  around  the  Rhine,  the  Sic^ 
and  the  Lippo.  They  were  dangevoua  foea  to  tbe 
Romana,  win  finally  conquered  tbem  under  the  lead- 
ing of  Dntaaa.  Tiboins  tnnsioved  n  Inifs  part  o* 
this  peo|de  to  tbe  loft  or  aonthen  bniA  of  ibe  RUne, 
where  they  mappoar  onder  the  nnnne  of  Gogem> 
(Plor.,  43,  1S.»C««.,  B.  G.,  4,  18.  — JMo  Cunas. 
64,  SS.— T«c.,  Am.,  t,  90.-0.  tUL.  4.  IS.) 

SiOAMi,  an  ancient  nation  of  SiBily.  (1^  MWk* 
under  tho  article  SieiUa.} 
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9f  the  river  oa^du,  and  at  some  distance  from  tbe 
toast.  Wfl  are  first  made  acquainted  with  the  exist- 
«oc«  of  this  place  in  tbe  history  of  tbe  Jugnrthine 
war.  {Sail;  BtU.  Jug.,  8,  56.)  Pliny  s^lea  it  a 
colony  (5, 3) ;  and,  though  no  other  writer  girea  it  this 
tititt,  yet,  fiom  tbe  way  in  wbieh  it  ia  represented  on 
tbe  Psutipger  table,  as  well  as  from  Ptolemy*a  bsTing 
selected  it  for  one  of  bis  places  of  astronomical  cat 
cQlatioD,  we  see  plainly  that  it  must  have  been  an  im- 

Eirtant  city.  It  received  the  appellation  of  Venerea 
om  a  temple  of  Yenns  which  it  contsined,  and 
where,  in  eecoidaace  with  a  well-known  Oriental  cns- 
tom,  tbe  yoQQg  maidens  of  tbe  place  were  accnsiomed 
to  iKoetitute  their  persons,  and  thu  obtain  a  dowry  for 
narria^.  {Vol.  Max.,  3,  6.)  Bochart  and  De  Bros- 
ses  derive  the  name  of  Sicca  from  tbe  Punic  Suceoth 
Btnoth  ("  tsbemacula  poellarum"),  aod  make  Benoth 
(*'  pnella")  the  origin  of  the  name  Yeans  among  the 
]toinans.---Sh8w  regarded  tbe  modem  aa  near 
the  lite  of  tbe  incieDl  ciW,  Imvug  found  an  inscrip- 
tion there  with  tbe  Ordo  Sjcenumm  on  it.  But  Msn- 
oert  thinks  tbe  stone  was  broagbt  to  Kaff  from  some 
Mber  quarter,  a  eircnmstanee  by  no  means  nncom- 
Bon  in  these  parts.  {Sfannert,  Oei^.,  vol.  10,  pL  S, 
p.  8S3,  teqq.) 

S1CH.COS.    Vid-  Acerbas. 

SicilU,  the  Ift^est,  most  fraitful,  and  populous  isl- 
and of  tbe  Mediterranean,  lying  to  the  south  of  Italy, 
from  which  it  is  separated  \pf  tbe  Fretom  Sieolnm, 
the  stnit  or  faro  of  Meuina,  which,  in  the  narrowest 
part,  is  only  two  miles  wide.  Its  short  distance  from 
tbe  mainland  of  Italy  gave  rise  to  an  hypothesis, 
among  tbe  ancient  writers,  that  it  once  formed  part 
of  that  country,  and  waa  separsted  from  it  by  a  pow- 
erful flood.  (Compare  tbe  authorities  cited  by  C/k- 
MT,  SieU.,  1,  1.)  This  theory,  however,  is  a  very 
taqprobeUe  one,  tbe  more  puticnlarly  as  the  point 
where  the  moooteins  commence  on  the  island  by  no 
wans  eoiresponds  with  tbe  termination  of  the  chain 
of  the  Apennines  at  the  promontory  of  Leocopetra, 
now  Capo  delP  armi,  but  is  many  miles  to  the  north. 
It  ie  more  natoral  to  suppose,  inerelbre,  that,  in  the 
first  formation  <rf  oor  globe,  the  watm,  finding  a  hol- 
low here,  poured  them  selves  into  it.— lite  islutd  ia  a 
three-cornered  one,  and  this  shape  obtained  for  it  its 
earliest  name  among  the  Grecian  mariners,  Tptvaxta 
{Trinakia,  i.  e., "  three-cornered").  This  name,  attd, 
consequently,  the  acquaintance  which  the  Greeks  had 
with  the  island,  must  have  been  of  a  very  esrly  date, 
rioee  Homer  was  already  acquainted  with  tbe  '*  island 
llrinakia"  [Qptvaittii  v^ao^ — Od.,  12,  135),  with  tbe 
herds  of  Helios  that  pastured  open  it,  sod  plsees  in 
its  vicinity  the  wonders  of  Scylla  and  Cbarybdis,  to- 
ge  her  with  the  islands  which  he  terms  Plangkta 
(IlAayicToO.  or  "  the  Wanderers."  The-later  Greek 
writers,  and  almost  all  the  Latin  authors,  make  a  slight 
alteration  in  the  name,  calling  it  Trinaeria,  and  Pliny 
(8,  8)  translates  the  term  in  qoeatton  by  TriquetrOt 
t  form  which  frequently  sppears  in  tho  poets.  The 
name  Trinaeria  very  probably  underwent  the  change 
just  alluded  to,  in  order  to  favour  its  derivation  from 
the  Greek  Tpet^  {three),  end  &Kpa  (a  promontory),  m 
allusion  to  its  three  promontories  ;  though,  in  fact, 
only  one  of  them,  that  of  Pschynus  namely,  is  de- 
serving of  the  appellation.  Homer's  name  Qpivaxla, 
on  the  other  band,  or  rather  that  of  TpivoKia,  ia  jnuch 
Bore  appropriate,  since  the  root  is  ix^,  "  a  point." — 
The  island  of  Sicily  is  indebted  for  its  existence  to  « 
chain  of  mounuina,  which  commences  in  the  vicinity 
ef  the  Fretnm  Siculnm,  runs  towards  the  west,  keep- 
ing constantly  at  only  a  small  distsnce  from  the  nortn- 
em  coast,  and  terminating  on  the  northwestern  coast, 
ne^r  the  modem  Capo  Si  St  Vito.  The  name  of 
this  range  is  klontes  Nebrodes.   A  side  chain  iesnee 


tes  ricbrodes  another  cbato  runs  through  the  middle 
of  tbe  island,  called  Monies  Hemi  (Upaia  &pt)),  and 
dividing  at  one  time  the  territories  of  the  Siculi  from 
those  of  the  Sicani.  {Diod.  Sie.,  4,  84.) — Sicily  his 
no  large  rivers ;  the  moderate  extent  of  the  island, 
and  the  mountainous  character  of  tbe  country,  pre- 
venting ibis.  'The  only  considerable  streams  are  Uii 
Sym»t!)us  snd  the  Himers.  The  former  of  these  re 
ceives  most  of  tbe  small  rivers  that  flow  from  lbs 
eastern  aide  of  the  Hersisn  Mountains :  the  Himera 
also  is  swelled  by  numerous  smaller  streams  in  its 
course  through  the  island.— A  country  like  Sicily,  ly- 
ing between  the  36th  stid  38th  parallels  of  latituM, 
aw,  consequently,  belonging  to  tbe  soutbemmost  re- 
gions of  Europe,  and  which  is  well  supplied  with 
streams  of  water  from  its  numerous  mounuin  chains, 
most,  of  course,  be  a  fertile  one.  Such,  indeed,  waa 
the  character  of  the  island  throughout  sU  antiquity  ; 
and  the  Romana,  while  they  regarded  it  as  one  of  the 
granaries  of  tbe  cspital,  placed  it,  in  point  of  product 
iveness,  by  the  aide  of  Italy  itself,  or  rather  regarded 
it  as  a  portion  of  that  conntry.  The  stsple  of  Sicily 
was  its  excellent  wheat.  Tba  Romsns  found  it 
growing  wild  in  the  extensive  fields  of  Leoniinf,  and, 
when  cultivated,  it  yielded  a  hundred  fold  :  that  which 
grew  in  tbe  plains  of  Enna  was  regarded  as  decidedly 
the  best.  It  wss  natural  enough,  therefore,  in  the 
early  inhabitents  of  the  island  to  regard  it  as  the  pa- 
rent-comitry  of  grain ;  and  they  had  a  deity  among 
them  whom  they  considered  as  the  patroness  of  fertility, 
snd  the  discoverer  of  agriculture  to  man.  In  this  god- 
dess the  Greeks  recognised  their  Ceres,  and  they  made 
Minerva,  Diana,  and  Proserpina  io  have  spent  their 
youth  here,  and  the  last  mentioned  of  the  three  to  have 
been  carried  off  by  Pinto  from  the  rich  fielda  of  Enna. 
— It  bss  been  already  remarked,  that  the  Romans  rO' 
njied  Sicily  as  one  of  tbeirgrBuariea.  TheyfAuinei 
from  it,  even  at  an  early  period,  the  neeessaiy  supples 
when  their  city  wss  suBering  from  aeaKity.  King 
Hiero  II.,  also,  frequently  bestowed  very  acceptabit 
presenu  of  grain  on  these  powerful  neighbours  of  his , 
and  bow  many  and  extensive  demands  were  made  b« 
die  Romans  in  later  days  on  the  resoorces  <rf  the  island, 
after  it  bad  fallen  by  right  of  conquest  into  their  bands, 
will  plainly  appear  from  a  passage  of  Cicero  {in  Verr^ 
2,  2). — The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  accord- 
ing to  the  Grecian  writers,  were  the  Cyclopes  and 
Lestrygonca.  Homer,  it  seems,  had  spolteu  of  these 
giant-races,  and  subsequent  writers  could  find  no  more 
probable  place  for  their  sbode  than  an  island  where 
the  strange  phenomenon  presented  by  ^tna  seemed 
to  point  to  an  equally  strange  race  of  inhabitants 
Homer,  it  is  true,  had  not  made  these  two  races  neigh- 
bours to  each  other,  nor  had  he  placed  them  both  i.i 
hia  island  of  Tbrinskia  ;  the  expounders  of  bis  my- 
thology, however,  regardless  of  geogrsphical  difficul- 
ties, considered  the  point  as  accurately  settled,  and 
here,  therefore,  accoiding  to  them,  dwelled  tbe  C'y- 
elopes  and  Lsstivgones.  Thocydidea  alone  (6,  2), 
alter  mentioning  tbe  common  tradition,  honestly  con 
fessea  that  he  cannot  tell  what  haa  become  of  tbese 
giant-races.  Other  writers,  however,  were  better  in 
formed,  it  seems,  and  made  the  Cyclopes  disappeat 
from  view  in  the  bowels  of  JEti»,  snd  amid  the  cav 
ems  of  tbe  Lipari  isles. — From  actual  inquiry,  the 
Greeks  became  acquainted  with  the  foot  of  tbe  exist 
ence  of  two  eariy  tribes  in  this  island,  the  Sicani  and 
Siculi.  They  knew,  also,  ihit  the  former  of  these 
lived  St  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  latter;  hn* 
they  were  divided  in  their  opinioiis  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  more  ancient  people.  The  most  of  them,  witt 
Thucydides  at  their  head  (6,  S),  derive  the  Sicav 
from  Iberia,  and  mske  them  to  hsve  been  driven  bj 
the  Ligyes  {Ligvrea)  from  their  wiginal  seila  in  thi 
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(■Min,  uomib  Um  tmt  Skuiw,  M  lb*  iAuA  ^iitiek, 
ban  tHtB,  NMivad  Um  aamt  of  Steania.   Bat,  mi  % 
man  intimate  uquuntancB  with  Ibtria,  th*  OtmIu 
oani  DO  river  tbier*  of  tb*  Mine  of  Sictniu ;  ibejr 
^■felWfl  conceiTed  it  to  be  ideniicel  with  ibe  Sicom, 
a  tributary  <^  the  Iberns.   No  Liguriaiw,  howerer. 
ever  eetiled  in  Spain,  and  therefore  do  Sicaoi  could 
twer  havo  been  driven  tnr  them  fiom  that  eouotij. 
Um  only  eoliitioD  of  tUa  oiffieol^  ie,  that  aa  the  Ibe- 
nana  MtUed  alao  along  the  coaat  of  Oanl,  the  Sicanoi 
<ru  a  rirer  of  Muthem  Gaul,  whieh  ■ubMquan^T 
ebanged  ita  name,  and  coold  not  afterward  be  ideutifiea. 
But  another  difficulty  preaenU  itaelf.    In  what  way 
did  the  Sicani,  after  being  thae  ezpalled,  reach  the  iat- 
and  of  Sicily  1   The  naareat  aod  leadioat  mate  waa 
by  aea ;  bat  whan  eonld  tbaaa  rode  children  of  natoM 
ure  obtained  a  fleetl   Did  they  proceed  by  landi 
Hiia  path  would  be,  if  poauUe,  etill  mora  arduoua,  aa 
tbey  wosld  have  to  cut  their  way  throu^  Yaiioai 
bnocbea  of  their  veiy  conquerora,  the  Ligurea,  and 
then  encounter  many  Tatiant  tribea  in  centra]  and 
•outhern  Italy.    VirpI  aeeoM  to  have  been  atartled  by 
the  difficultiea  of  this  hypotheaia,  aince  be  ma]ws  the 
Hieaiii  inhabitante  of  Lalium,  or,  rather,  with  the  U- 
cnaeofapoel,«aDfoandBthemwiihtheSicuLi.  (.£11^, 
7,  796  ;  8,  342.)   Other  wiitera,  howover,  whom  Di- 
odorui  Sicului  (6,  S)  conaidera  moat  worthy  of  nli- 
aoce,  declared  theoiaelrea  againat  thia  wandeting  of 
the  Sicani,  and  made  tben  an  iodigenoua  race  in  Sici- 
ly.  Um  chief  aigument  in  favour  <tf  thia  poaitioa  waa 
Aadneed  from  the  traditiona  of  the  peo^  ibaowelTea^ 
who  laid  claim  to  the  title  of  AatoditboDaa.  (ITim- 
anI.,  6,  3.)   Thia  opinion  fontkl  a  warm  auppotter  in 
TimwuB,  aa  we  are  mrormed  by  Diodoraa  (5,  6). — To 
theae  primitive  inhabitante  came  the  Siculi.  These 
wera  an  lulian  race  from  Latium  (aid.  Sicuti),  and, 
pravioualy  to  their  aattlemant  in  Sicilyi  they  bad  ee- 
taUnbed  themeelTea,  far  •  time,  among  Um  Morgetaa, 
in  ndiat  ia  now  called  CaUbrU.   On  their  crotaing 
•w  into  the  iaiand,  the  Siculi  tookposseflaion  of  the 
aeontiy  in  the  vicinity  of  j£tna.   Thav  met  with  no 
eppoeition  at  first  from  the  Sicani,  for  toat  people  had 
long  before  been  driven  away  by  an  eniption  from  the 
mocntain,  and  bad  dad  to  the  western  parU  of  the  iai- 
and.  {Diod.,  6,  6.)   Aa  the  Sicoli,  howaTcr,  azteud- 
ed  dMrneelvea  to  the  weat,  thqr  coidd  not  fail  evento- 
aUy  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  Sicani.    Wara  en- 
aned.  until  they  regulated  by  trea^  their  reapective 
limita.   (ZNod.,  0, 6.)  According  to  Tbucydidea,  how- 
ever, the  Siculi  defeated  in  battle  the  Sicani,  and 
drove  and  confined  them  to  the  sonthem  and  western 
parte  of  the  island. — Sicily  received  acceaaions  also  to 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  from  other  aourcea.  1. 
The  Cretans  ;  these,  according  to  traditiona  half  hia- 
torical  and  half  mythological,  came  to  this  island  along 
with  Minos,  when  in  pursuit  of  D»dalua.   After  the 
death  of  their  king,  tbey  settled  in  the  territories  of 
Cocalus,  a  monarch  of  the  SicanL   They  lubsequent- 
ly  became  blended  with  the  SieuU.   3.  Tbe  Elymi. 
According  to  Tbucydidea,  a  number  of  l^jana  es- 
caping to  Sicily,  and  aetUing  la  the  country  bordering 
on  the  Sicani,  tbey  both  to^Uier  obtained  the  name  or  : 
Elymi.   3.  The  Phcenicians,  too,  formed  aettteaamila  1 
around  the  whole  of  Sicily,  uking  in  the  promontoriea 
and  little  islanda  adjacent.   These  settlements  were  1 
aot,  however,  meant  as  colonies,  but  only  commercial  : 
ttatKHia.   After,  however,  the  Oreeka  bad  come  over  1 
in  ^reat  nambm,  tbay  abandoned  the  greater  part  of  < 
their  settlements,  bdo  drew  together  the  rest,  occu-  ' 
pgriog  Motya,  Sokeis,  and  Fanoimna,  near  Uie  Ehmi,  1 
no^  in  reliance  on  ^r  aaaistanee,  ud  becauae  from  1 
this  part  of  Sicily  was  the  shortest  paaaage  to  Carthage.  1 
iThtuyd.,  6,  3.)   An  account  of  the  Grecian  settle-  < 
menu  ia  given  in  Tbocjrdides  (6,  8),  and  ,hey  had  al-  1 
raadyattamedafloaiiahmgmatuntybelbreanewpow-  I 
af  deretopsd  itself  and  entered  the  lists  with  them  for  1 


,  Um  poaaoaaioa  of  tbe  itkmi.  This  ttis  fwitsf  i.  mi 
^  lh«  irat  Btnoaa  dtnonattatiaa  waa  Baie  i4aa  Xai- 

I  ea  was  pfOeecating  his  invaaien  <rf  Greece.  Tfai 
Carthaginians,  who,  aa  Diodoma  aaeerta,  whv  ia  Isagas 
,  with  the  Fersian  monaicb,  landed  with  a  laig«  sraj  at 
Psnonnua,  and  threatened  Himera.   Tbe  preiezi  kg 
lUa  movement  00  Um  part  of  Cartbsg*  was  foniiM 
by  a  auaifel  with  Thawfl,  tyrant  of  Agtwantua ;  sod, 
accwdu^  to  the  wDal  practice  of  the  CarthagiaiaD^ 
the  armament  had  been  atrengtheoed  from  naay  buk 
baiona  nations,  tbe  Tuscan  fleet  being  also  joined  loit 
by  treaty.    But  Getoo,  monarch  of  Syracuse,  mudnd 
to  the  assistance  of  Theron,  leaving  tin  comnuMl  of 
hie  fleet  to  bis  brothet  Hiero ;  and  Hieto  defasisi 
Um  Caithaginisn  and  Tuscan  flaet,  whik,  sbeot  As 
same  time,  the  Carthaginian  land  fine*  waa  cenylns 
ly  broken  at  Himeim  by  the  witted  armies  of  Syncnc 
and  Acragaa.   It  ia  said  by  smne  antben  that  Ge- 
bn'a  victory  took  iJsca  on  the  same  day  wiih  the  bat- 
tle of  Salainis.   no  fan  bear  cooqaeat  waa  sueafted 
in  Sicily  by  Canbage  for  many  yeara  alter,  ibw^ 
aba  still  remained  in  possesaion  of  the  old  nnsiciia 
aettlemenia,  and  could  therefoie  make  a  dsseeai  so 
the  island  whenever  abe  mi^  agab  $ati  iocliaedl  It 
waa  not  till  after  the  lermmation  of  the  ceatest  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Syiacnaana,  wbeo  the  lattei^ 
notwithstanding  their  success,  remained  gmtlj  enfee- 
bled by  tbe  struggle,  that  Carthage  win  sought  an  op- 
portunity of  inniding  tbe  island.   "Ims  was  soon  af- 
forded Inr  the  disputes  between  Salinas  and  £geata ; 
the  CanhagiaiaBt  landed  at  Motya,  took  Sdian,  and 
eetaUiabad  UMmadvaa  over  the  entire  wcalcn  half  al 
Sicily.   Th^  vnnid  have  spread  ttMmaelvee  fanki^ 
bad  u  not  bean  for  the  power  of  Diooysios  of  ^la- 
CBse ;  and  to  thia  man,  with  all  hia  tyiannical  qu& 
tiea,  tbe  Greeks  of  Sicily  were  mainly  indebted  fa 
their  deliverance  from  the  jcke  of  Carthage.   He  was 
often  defeated,  it  ia  true,  but  as  ofioi  found  theawaia 
of  withatanding  hie  <^q)onenia  bdbw  ;  until  at  last  it 
was  agreed  between  the  contendmg  parties  that  the 
river  Himera  should  form  the  limit  between  Um  8yi^ 
acuaan  and  Grecian  tertitoriae  on  tbe  eest,  and  the 
Carthaginian  dependeociea  on  the  west,  'ilw  peace 
that  enaoed  waa,  however,  of  ebon  dnmioB,  and  Car- 
thage aougbt  eveiy  opportoni^ef  advanciag  her  pow> 
er,  affiwded  by  Um  internal  diasenrioBa  of  tte  Giaaka, 
as  often  as  Uiaae  occoned.   From  ume  to  time,  it  ta 
true,  thne  aroea  at  Syracuse  men  of  eminent  abtliuea, 
soeh  aa  a  Timoleon  and  an  Agatbodcs,  who  kept  in 
check  the  aspirii^  power  of  Carthage  ;  yet  it  was  but 
too  epparent  that  tbia  power  waa  gaining  a  decided 
ascmdancy,  whwi  the  Runans,  alarmed  at  the  mow 
ments  of  so  powerful  a  ueigbboni,  were  tndixed  ta 
intetfare  (nd.  Heeaana),  and.  afiar  a  protracted  stnig> 
gte  of  tweo^-foor  yean,  succeeded  in  owkiitt  thc» 
selves  masters  of  the  whole  of  Sicily.    (Vud.  Ft- 
nicom  Bellum.)    It  muat  not  be  euppoaed.  bow 
ever,  that,  during  these  contests  of  the  CatthaginiaDi 
with  the  Greeka  in  tbe  first  inatance,  and  aftemid 
of  the  former  with  the  RomaiMi  Uie  aariy  inbabiiania 
of  the  comtn  were  merely  Idle  apacUloni.    In  what 
ralaUm  tbe  Sieaai,  in  Uw  weetam  pen  nt  the  island, 
atood  to  the  Greeka,  we  have  no  meana  of  aaceitain- 
ing.   "When  the  Csrthaginisns  a|mearpd  there  ibsy 
submitted  witbont  a  atniggle ;  thou^  at  times,  as  Syr* 
aeasao  lesders  penetrabra  into  tbeir  territories,  they 
aaaumed  a  brief  altitude  of  independeitee.    The  aitua 
tioo  of  the  Sicoli,  in  the  aaatain  quarter  of  the  iebadi 
waa  dlffbtent  from  this.   Tb^  acknowledged  the  swaj 
of  Gdoo,  and  alao  of  his  two  bnibera ;  Mt  when,  oa 
tbe  expulsion  of  tbe  latter  of  these,  intestine  diraen* 
stons  arose  iu  Syneuse.  an  iudividnal  of  commanding 
character  among  tbe  Siculi,  by  name  Duketius,  soc- 
ceeded  in  farming  a  onion  among  the  pet^  sutes  of 
his  countrymen,  and  placed  himself  at  *be  bead  of  the 
confodeiaey.   The  effort  vraa,  however,  only  short 
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mnoaei  lo  ine  oyncuuns,  woo  aeoi  aim  lo  voimui 
in  ezilfl.  Here,  however,  be  aoon  niaed  new  forces, 
returned  to  Sicily,  and,  landing  on  the  northern  coaat, 
St  ■  point  when  tha  Grecian  aims  had  not  reached, 
CBitwed  there  a  city  called  Calacta.  Death  fmslrated 
the  achetnea  which  he  had  again  formed  for  the  union 
of  the  Sicnli,  and  the  latter  were  reduced  once  more 
bsneatb  the  away  of  Syracuse :  but  they  did  sot  long 
continue  in  this  state  of  forced  obedience.  We  find 
them  appearing  as  the  enemies  of  the  Syracdasns  at 
the  time  of  the  Atbmian  expedition ;  and  also  as  the 
tlliea  of  the  Carthaginians  when  the  latter  had  be- 

Gn  to  establish  themselves  in  the  island.  Dionysius, 
wpver,  again  reduced  them ;  and  Timoteon  after- 
ward restored  to  them  their  freedom,  and  they  con- 
tinued for  some  time  subsequently  either  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  brief  independence,  or  eubiect  to  that 
power  which  chanced  to  have  the  asceDdaocy  in  the 
ulsnd,  whether  Sytacuean  or  Cartlwginiao»  unt^t  the 
whole  of  Sicily  lell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
Under  thia  new  povret  the  oitiea  on  tlie  coaat  of  the 
island  were  senousiy  lujuiwi,  uota  twcause  the  Ro- 
man policy  was  not  ray  favourable  to  commerce, 
and  tne  conquerors  were  unwilling  that  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Sicily  should  again  biecome  powerful. 
"With  some  exceptions,  however,  the  Sicilian  cities 
were  allowed  the  enji^ment  of  th^r  civil  rights  as  far 
as  regarded  the  form  and  administration  of  their  goT< 
cmmeuta,  and  heoce  the  mention  so  often  made  by 
Cicero  of  a  Senalut  Fapuluaqut  in  many  cities  of  ihe 
island.  Hence,  too,  tha  power  they  enjoyed  of  regu- 
lating their  own  coinage.  As,  however,  collisions 
arose  between  thia  conceded  power  and  the  msgis- 
tratas  sent  to  gorem  tbem  from  Rome,  we  read  of  a 
commission  ol  ten- individaals,  at  Uie  head  of  which 
was  the  pTwtor  Publius  Rutilius,  by  whom  a  perma* 
nent  form  of  government  waa  devised,  which  the  Si- 
cilians ever  after  regarded  as  their  palladium  against 
the  tyrsnny  of  Roman  magistrates.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, Julius  Cnsar  extended  to  the  whole  island  the 
Jut  iMiif  and,  by  the  last  will  of  the  dictator,  as  An- 
tony pretended,  though  brought  about,  in  fact,  by  a 
bigs  warn  of  money  paid  to  ue  latter,  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Sicihr  were  admitted  to  the  ri^ts  of  Roman 
citizens.  { die.,  Ep.  ad  AU.,  14,  IS.)  It  would  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  a  personal  privilege,  end  not  to 
have  extended  to  their  lands,  since  we  nod  Augustus 
establtshinff  in  the  island  the  five  Roman  colonies  of 
Messana,  Tauromeniom,  Catana,  Syracosn,  and  Ther- 
ms. (P^n.it,38.-i>io  Caw.,  64,7.)  Stnbo  names 
also  sa  B  Roman  ccdooy  the  city  of  PaiKmBas.  ( Stra- 
bot  S7S. — Md^tn^rt^  Geogr,,  vol.  9,  pL  S.  p.  335,  scf?.) 
— ^The  Roman*  remsinwl  in  possessioit  m  Sicily  until 
Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  conquered  it  in  the 
£flh  century  of  our  era.  Belisarius,  Justinian's  gen- 
eral, drove  out  the  Vandals,  A.D.  535,  and  it  remamed 
in  the  bands  of  the  Greek  emMrers  nearly  three  cen- 
tttries,  when  it  wta  uken  by  toe  SaiBcens,  A.D.  837. 
The  Normans,  who  xnted  in  Nsptes.  conquered  Sicily 
A.D.  1072,  Slid  loeeived  it  from  the  pope  aa  a  papal 
fief.  Roger,  a  powerful  Norman  prince,  took  the  title 
of  King  of  Sicily  in  1103,  and  united  the  island  with 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  under  the  name  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  two  Sicilies. 

SicimIds,  Dshtatds  L.,  a  tribune  of  Roma,  cele- 
brated for  his  Taloor,  and  the  honours  he  obtained  in 
the  field  of  battle  during  the  period  of  40  yeajs,  in 
which  he  was  engaged  in  the  Roman  armies.  He  was 
{wesent  in  130  IwlUes ;  obtained  14  civic  crowns ;  3 
mural  crowns ;  8  crowns  of  gold ;  180  gold  chains 
{torques);  160  bracelets  ((inRt//«) ;  16  spears  (Aoste 
pHTf)  ,*  25  seU  <tf  boreo-traif ings  ;  and  all  aa  the  re- 
ward of  his  extraordinary  monr  and  servicea.  He 
coold  ^low  the  sesis  of  40  woonda  which  he  had  re- 
ceived,  sll  in  the  breast.  (Fa/.  JTox.,  3,8,  34.)  Dio- 
7R 


iiuii  ae  gave  pv»i  onence  suosequeniiy  lo  Appios 
Claudius,  the  decemvir,  by  the  freedom  of  his  re- 
marks relative  to  ^e  incapacity  of  the  Roman  leaders 
who  were  at  that  time  carrying  on  war  againat  the  en. 
emy ;  and  that  Appius,  intending  to  coincide  wiUi 
him  in  hia  views,  inducea  Sicciua  to  go  nUgatiu'Ut 
the  Roman  camp  near  Crustnmeris.  When  Uke  hnve 
man  had  reached  the  camp  of  his  countrymen,  the 
generals  there  prevailed  upon  him  to  take  the  cam' 
mand ;  and  then,  upon  hia  objecting  to  the  site  of  tboii 
camp,  aa  being  in  their  own  territory,  not  that  of  the 
enemy,  thoy  begged  him  to  select  a  new  spot  for  an 
encampment.  A  body  of  their  immediate  partiaans, 
to  the  number  of  100  men,  were  sent  with  bim,  on  his 
setting  out  for  this  purpose,  ss  a  guard  for  bis  person, 
who  attacked,  and,  after  a  valiant  resistance  on  his  part, 
slaw  him  on  the  route,  in  accordance  with  previous  in- 
structions, snd  then  brought  back  word  that  he  had 
been  slain  by  the  enemy.  The  falsebood,  however, 
wss  soon  discovered)  and  the  army  gave  Siceius  A 
splendid  burial.   (Aon.  HtU.,  11.  37.) 

Sicoais,  a  river  of  Spain,  now  tne  Segre,  nsing  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  running  into  the  Iberus,  after  flow- 
ing by  the  city  of  Herds.  It  divided  the  territ^es  of 
the  Iler^ets  from  those  of  the  LacetanL  Some  writen 
regard  it  as  the  Sicsnus  of  Tbucydides.  {Cat.,  B.  C, 
1,  iO.—Ptm.,  S,  3.) 

SicuLi,  an  ancient  nation,  who  in  very  eariy  times 
dwelt  in  Latium  aitd  about  the  Tiber,  and,  indeed,  upon 
the  site  of  Rome  itself.  All  this  is  confirmed  by  Latin 
and  (Eootrian  traditions.  {Dion.  Hal.t  1,  9. — li.,  3, 
1. — Kitrro,  L.  L.,  4,  10. — Antioclau,  ap.  Dion.  Hal., 
1,  73.)  A  part  of  the  town  of  Tibor  bore  the  name 
of  SieeKon  {SieeUum}  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  (1, 
16).  The  argnmenu  of  Niebuhr  lead  to  thMcoocla- 
sion  that  these  Siculi  were  the  Pelasgians  of  LaiiupL 
They  were  eventually  driven  out  by  an  indigenous 
race,  highlanders  of  the  Apennines,  who  descended 
upon  them  from  the  mountains,  and  from  the  basins 
of  the  Nar  and  Velinus.  Moving  aouth  after  this  dis- 
lodgment,  they  eventually  crossed  over  into  Sicily 
then  named  Sicania,  and  gave  its  new  and  latest  ap 
pellation  to  that  island.  (  Vid.  ^ilia,  and  Roma.— 
Malden't  Hittory  of  Aome,  p.  109.) 

SicfiLUH  Frrtdh,  the  'straits  that  separated  an 
cient  Italy  from  Sicily  ;  now  the  Slraitt  of  Mttrina, 
or  Faro  di  Mcttina.  The  name  was  applied  in  strict 
ness  to  thst  part  of  the  strait  which  lay  between  the 
Columns  Rbegtna  on  the  Italian  aide,  aikd  a  aimilat 
column  or  tower  on  the  promonteij  of  Pelorum.  The 
Cotumna  Rhegina  msiked  the  termioatioii  of  the  con* 
snlar  road  leading  to  the  south  of  Italy.  The  most 
prevalent  and  the  best  grounded  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  which  identifies  this  spot  with  the  modern  la  Co- 
tona.  The  Sicilian  strait  was  generally  supposed  by 
the  ancients  to  have  been  formed  by  s  sudden  dismp- 
tion  of  the  islsnd  from  the  mainland.  But  conauil 
remarks  at  the  commencement  of  the  articia  Sicilia. 
(Jff/a,  3,  i.—PUn.,  3,  6.— Cramcr'i  Anc.  holy,  vol. 
8,  p.  427.) 

Sicf  ON,  a  city  of  Greece,  in  the  territory  of  Sieyo- 
nia,  northwest  of  Corinth.  Few  cities  of  Greece  conid 
boast  of  so  high  antiquity,  since  it  already  eziste«l 
under  the  names  of  jIBgislea  and  Mecone  loos  befOM 
the  arrival  of  Pelops  in  the  peninsula.  {&MM,  388e 
—Pauton.,  3,  ^.  —  Httioi,  Tkeog.,  537.)  Hmnat 
represenu  Sicyon  aa  forming  part  of  the  kngdom  of 
Mycens,  with  the  whole  o7  Achaia.  (A.,  3,  S78.; 
Pausanias  and  other  genealogists  have  banded  down 
to  us  a  long  list  of  the  kings  of  Sicyon,  from  ^gialua, 
its  founder,  to  the  conquest  of  the  city  by  the  Itorisns 
and  Hersclida,  from  which  period  it  became  subjecl 
to  Argos.  (PotMSB.,  «,  6.— Biwsi.,  CAron.— Cum 
AUx,  Strom.,  I,  331.)  Its  population  wss  then 
vided  into  Ibai  .ribes,  nsmsd  HiUd^  Pamnltyli,  Jh- 


Dorians,  and  auoptca,  aa  we  learn  from  Herodotua  (A, 
68),  by  the  Argivea.    How  long  a  connexion  aubsisted 
between  the  two  slatea  we  are  not  informed ;  but  it 
•ppcara  that  when  Cliathenes  became  tyrant  of  Sicyon, 
they  were  independent  of  each  other,  aince  Herodotua 
relktes  that,  while  at  war  with  Argos,  he  changed  the 
iwmea  of  the  Sicyoiiian  Iribea,  which  were  Dorian,  that 
they  might  not  be  the  aame  aa  those  of  the  adverae 
eity  ;  and  in  order  to  ridicule  the  Sicvonians,  the  his- 
torian adda  that  he  named  them  afresh,  after  such  an- 
imals aa  pigs  and  assea ;  sixty  years  after  his  death 
the  former  appellations  were,  however,  reatored.  Si- 
cyon continued  under  the  dominion  of  tyrants  for  the 
space  of  one  hundred  years  ;  such  being  the  mildness 
of  their  rule,  and  their  observance  of  the  existing  laws, 
that  the  peoplo  gladly  beheld  the  crown  thus  transmit- 
ted from  one  generation  to  another.    (Arittol.,  Polit,, 
li,  12. — Slrab.,  382.)    It  appears,  bowerer,  from  Thu- 
cydidea,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnestan  war,  it 
had  been  changed  to  an  ariatocracy.    In  that  contest, 
the  Sicyoniana,  from  their  Dorian  origin,  naturally  ea- 
pouaed  the  cause  of  Sparta,  and  the  maritime  situa- 
tion of  their'  country  not  unfrequently  expoaed  it  to 
the  raragea  of  the  naval  force  of  Athena.  (Xcn., 
Hut.  Gt.,  4,  4,  7.)    After  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  wc 
learn  from  Xenophon  that  Sicyon  once  more  became 
subject  to  a  despotic  government,  of  which  Euphron, 
one  of  lis  principal  citizens,  had  placed  himself  at  the 
head,  with  the  aaaialance  of  the  Argivea  and  Arcadi- 
ans.   (Xen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  7,  1,  32  )    Hia  reigri,  howev- 
er, waa  not  of  long  duration,  he  being  waylaid  at 
Thebes,  whither  he  went  to  conciliate  trie  favour  of 
that  power,  by  a  party  of  Sicyonian  exiles,  and  mur- 
dered in  the  very  citadel.    (Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  7,  3,  4.) 
— On  He  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Sicyon  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon ;  but, 
•n  his  being  sssassinated,  a  tumult  ensued,  in  which 
the  inhsbitanta  of  the  city  attempted  lo  regain  their 
liberty.    Such,  however,  was  the  courage  and  firmness 
displayed  by  Cratestpolia,  his  wife,  that  they  were 
finally  overpowered.    Not  long  after  this  event,  De- 
metrius Foliofcetes  made  himself  master  of  Sicyon, 
and,  having  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  retire  to  the 
acropolis,  he  levelled  to  the  ground  all  the  lower  part 
of  the  city  which  connected  ine  citadel  with  the  port. 
A  new  lower  waa  then  built,  to  which  the  name  of 
Demetriua  waa  given.    This,  aa  Strabo  reports,  was 
placed  on  a  fortified  hill  dedicated  to  Ceres,  and  dis- 
tant about  19  or  30  stadia  from  (b?  sea,    {Sirai.,  38'i. 
— Compare  Pansan.,  2.  7  )    Tllc  chati^e  whi'cli  was 
thus  efTpcted  in  ihe  situaliuri  of  this  city  does  ■noi  ap- 
pear 10  ^3vc  [>rciduccd  any  nllcraiion  iiii  tl^e  charsct^i 
ind  political  sentiments  of  ihc  people.    For  many 
years  aficr  (hey  titi||  camirnKd  lo  be  gDVernied  by  a 
luccoa^ion  of  tyrants,  uutil  .^fatiia  united  it  lo  tlie 
AchTBii  league.    By  ttio  great  abilLiica  (jrihls  its  dii- 
lin^fuia'hcd  citizrn,  Sicyon  was  raised  to  a  high  rank 
imong^  the  Dtiicr  AcbTan  slates,  anJ,  being  already 
celebrated  an  tlio  first  aelii^al  of  pnintinu;  in  Greece, 
continiie'il  lo  flaurtsh  under  h,s  auspjc^s  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  all  the  finest  aiis-,  it  being  tiiid.  s»  PlyLaTcb 
reporta,  that  i\k  Wsnty  of  llie  ancicrit  style  hud  there 
•lone  been  preserv  ed  pure  and  tincorrujiLfd.    {Piitl , 
Vi.i.  Aral.  —Slrabo.  3S3  — Pirn.,  P.""!,  13)  Aratus 
i'md  at  an  adv&nfed  arp,  afrgf  gn  acUvc  and  plorious 
life,  not  wilhoui  6US|iii.-iun  of  haviuf^  been  poisoned  by 
order  nf  fhilip,  king  of  Mticcdon     Hp  wes  interred  at 
Siiryoii  with  grc-al  pomp,  and  a  s-plcndid  tnonumetit 
was  erected  to  hirr  8*  the  dcliVcrcT  of  the  city. 
{P!ut..  Vtt,  Aral  — PriujSrt.,  2,  8.)    Afti-r  ihsf  iliaao- 
lulion  of  the  Aciifcan  lenguo,  licile  ia  ^inown  pf  Sicyon  ; 
it  iff  evident,  however,  thai  it  existed  In  the  Lima  of 
rauBBTiiaB.  from  the  miinlicr  of  remarkable  rdifices  and 
mani)inent4  wJtich  be  enumerates  withit:  its  watls  ; 
though  he  allows  that  it  had  grcDlly  lufTercd  from  ts- 


which  nearly  reduced  it  to  deioUiioD.  The  min  o( 
this  once  great  and  floorishing  city  ire  Mill  lo  be  Mti 
near  the  small  village  of  Baitlico.  Dr.  Clirie  infonu 
us  that  these  remains  of  ancient  migniGceDcc  in  mi 
considerable,  and  in  some  insUaces  eiiit  io  nth  i 
state  of  preservation,  that  it  is  evident  thebtildit^ff 
the  city  must  either  have  lurriTcd  the  einlKiDikt  K 
which  Pansanias  alludes,  or  hive  been  conitncwi  i 
some  ^ater  period.  In  this  nomtwr  i>  the  ibatn 
which  that  traveller  coniiden  as  tbe  Gosa  idiI  dh 
perfect  structure  of  the  kind  in  all  Greece.  (Ciait'i 
Travels,  vol.  6,  p.  553,  Land,  ei.)  Sir  W.  Gel]  » 
ports,  that  *'  Basilico  is  a  village  of  GAj  bamet,  m 
ated  in  the  angle  of  a  little  rocky  uceat,  ildng  w)ai 
ran  the  walls  of  Sicyon.  This  eit;  wu  in  ibipe  trim- 
gular,  and  placed  upon  a  high  flit,  oTtilaokjiig  ik 
plain,  about  an  hour  from  the  aei,  vrkoe  in  etoi  ii- 
mulus  on  the  shore.  On  the  higbat  u^eof  Sirni 
waa  tbe  ciudel."  {Jlin.  of  tlu  Mora,}.  I5  -W- 
ioell,  Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  294.  —  Craivr'j  inc.  Grm, 
vol,  3,  p.  46,  seqg.) — Sicjonian  ilmondi  are  meniitin- 
cd  by  AtheneUB  (8.  p.  349.  e.),  mi  ire  lapposd  la 
have  been  of  a  aofter  shell  than  ordiovj.  {Cm^., 
ad  loc.)  We  read  also  of  the  Sicjociia  tboM  (lui- 
uvia),  which  were  very  celehraled.  tai  «re  worn  bj 
the  luxurious  and  effeminate  in  olberconimies  [.UU 
nous,  4,  p.  155,  c.) 

SiCYONiA,  the  territo7  of  Siqoa,  on  ita  Sirni 
Corinthiacus,  west  of  Corinthia,  ind  wpinitd f ram  ir 
by  the  small  river  Nemea.  (Sfrafci,  381->iJ  & 
cyon.) 

SiDi,  I.  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  Ke«t  of  ibe  ritM  Xe 
las,  and  lying  on  the  Chelidonian  baj.  Itwt^«« 
ed  by  the  Cum«B«na  of  ^olii.  (Sqrlw,  Pmfi J 
M.—StToi.,  667.)    Arrian  relitw,  iW  ibe  SidM 
soon  after  their  settlement,  forgot  the  Greek  lu^oge, 
and  spoke  a  barbaroua  tongue  pecoliu  to  ibHwdni 
It  surrendered  to  Alexander  in  his  miicb  thiwisb  rtm- 
phylia.    {Arrian,  Exp.  Ala.,  1,«)  S""*- 
years  after,  was  the  scene  of  a  mtiI  " 
tween  the  fleet  of  Antiochus,  comniiwi«i  bj  Hwumi 
and  that  of  the  Rhodians,  in  wbidi,  iha  '  «Ten 
contest,  the  former  waa  defealnl.  ^' 
stqq.)    When  the  pirates  of  Aiii Minor  W »"'"»" 
to  tUt  degree  of  audacity  and  pow«  -rlwh  ier^"« 
them  BO  formidabie,  wo  learn  from  Stnbo  ^^^va 
became  their  principal  harbour,  «  well  ai  *  Mttti- 
place  where  they  diaposed  of  their  pn*"*"  "T 
ti*n.    t.S(r*i*j.  9M.>    Side        rtiU  1  wniiitntH 
town  under  the  empetoriJ;  and.  wb*"  * 
made  of  the  province  into  two  jiiRa,  11 
ijietropolis  of  Pamphvlia  Prima    i./ii(r«!.T- " 
Ormsii  Const  .  U.  p.  S40  )    Mincn*  "«  ' 
princi}>a,lly  worshipped  here — An  mteraJ"? ' 
□f  (he  ruins  in  this  place  is  to  Im  fw™  ■ 
Bcaiifon's  valiioblc  work,  "ifh  an  iKflisK  P'' 
stands,"  observes  ^liis  writer,  "en  I  lt>* 
and  was  aurnnindcd  by  walls.   The  thesin  j;  ' 
like  a  Jofly  acropolis  rising  fr™  the  ctmw  "  ^ 
town,  and  is  by  far  the  largest  aud  bertp*^^^ 
any  that  camo  under  linr  obscnttion  in  A'* 
The  harbour  ccnsisted  of  twf'  small 
with  the  quay  and  priticipal  lea-gaW, 
ily  of  the  peninsula  wcra  two  "^'^  j'ITw^ 
larger  craft.    Both  ere  now  slmost  llllw  "™ 
anJBlunea,  uhlcK  have  bpeo  borne  in  b^''«  "' 
(Ucati/mt's  Karamania.      146,  rfj?-)       '  ' 
however,  MVS,  that  the  niina  of  Srffl  ai* 
scale,  date,  "and  ago  10  any  ihathehwj'" 
seen.    The  Greek  style  is  scarcely  W  " 
any  of  the  niina ;  but  the  Roman  ia  nwWf  ' 
part.    In  few  builiJinga  escept  the  I^M"*  ' 
stones  even  hc^m.  the  cement  being  wbo'lj^ 
for  their  support.    •'  The  glowing  eolaur*.  i[  _ 
Mr.  Fcllowi,  "  in  which  thit  io*B  i  JestnW  -  - 
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'  Modm  TnTeller,'  u  quoted  flom  Captain  Beaufort's 
tdtnirabte  survey,  *bow  how  eaiential  it  ia  to  know 
npon  what  standard  a  description  ig  fonned.  It  would 
bare  ^veo  Captain  Beaufort  much  pleaaure  to  have 
piiio  inlacd  Tor  a  few  miles,  and  to  have  Men  the  the> 
■irea  and  towns  in  perfect  preaerration  as  compared 
with  Side,  and  of  ao  much  nner  architecture.  From 
Ibi  iccoitnt  which  he  gives,  I  was  led  to  expect  that 
this  woutd  form  the  climax  of  the  many  cities  of  Asia 
Mint  r,  but  I  found  its  remains  among  the  least  inter- 
esting." {Fellow*'  Journal  of  an  Exeurtion  in  Atia 
a  iftftor  til  1838,  p.  SOS,  m;.)— Iq  the  middle  agea  the 
■itt  of  this  place  bore  ibe  name  of  Scaiutefor  or  Can- 
idoro,  but  it  is  now  commonly  called  Eaky  Adaba. 
[Cramefi  Ana  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  283.) — II.  A  town 
of  Pontue,  to  the  eatit  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thermodon, 
and  giving  name  to  the  adjacent  plain  (Sidene).  The 
river  Siiin,  which  flows  ai  the  present  day  tn  tbia  aame 
quarter,  recalla  the  ancient  name  of  the  town.  (Cra- 
mer't  Atia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  271.) 

SiniclNaH,  or,  more  correctly,  Teanum  Sidicinnm, 
a  town  of  the  Sidicini,  in  Campania.  '  Vii.  Teannm.) 
—The  territory  of  the  Sidicini  was  situate  to  the  east 
ufthat  of  the  Aurunci.  They  were  once  apparenlly 
an  independent  people,  but  included  afterward  under 
the  common  name  of  Campani.  This  nation  was  of 
Oscan  origin,  and  powerful  enough  to  contend  with 
the  neighbouring  Samnitea,  and  even  to  afibrd  em- 
ployment to  a  Targe  Roman  force.  The  period  of 
their  reduction  by  the  Romans  is  not  mentioned. 
[Cramer^s  Ancient  Italy,  voi.  2,  p.  103.) 

SiDON,  in  Scripture  Txidon,  the  oldeat  and  moat 
powerful  city  of  Phcenicia,  five  geographical  miles 
north  of  Tyrus,  on  the  aeacoast.  It  is  supposed  to 
ijnt  been  founded  b^  Sidon,  the  eldest  aoB  of  Canaan, 
wfakb  will  carry  up  its  origin  to  about  SOOO  years  be- 
fore Cliriat.  {Gen.,  10, 16  — Roiemn.  ad  Gen.,  t.  c. — 
Boshart,  Geogr.  Sacr.,  i,  35.)  But  if  It  was  founded 
b)  Sidon,  his  descendants  were  driven  out  by  a  body 
of  Phcenician  colonisu,  most  probably,  who  are  aijp- 
posed  either  to  have  given  it  ita  name,  or  to  have  re- 
tained the  old  one  in  compliment  to  their  god  Siton  or 
Dagon.  Justin  says  ihst  the  name'Stdon  bad  refer- 
ence to  the  abundance  of  fish  in  this  quarter  (nam  pi*- 
eem  Pkamces  Sidon  vocanl,'^  68,  8),  an  opinion  in 
which  Bochart  concurs,  who  pndorstands  bv  '*  Sidon. 
the  eldest  son  of  Canaan,"  merely  the  progenitor  of 
the  Sidonians  and  the  founder  of  Sidon,  whatever  his 
individual  name  may  have  been. — The  inhabitants  of 
SidoD  appear  to  have  eariy  acquired  a  pre-eminence 
in  arts,  manufaetorea,  and  commerce ;  and  from  their 
superior  skllt  in  hewing  timber  (by  which  must  be  un- 
derstood their  cattmg  it  out  and  preparing  it  for  build- 
ing, aa  well  as  the  mere  act  of^  feijing  it),  Sidonian 
workmen  were  hired  by  Solomon  toprepare  the  wood 
for  the  building  of  his  Temple.  Tne  Sidonians  are 
aaid  to  have  been  the  first  manofsotnrera  of  glasa,  and 
Homer  often  speaks  of  them  as  6xeelling  in  many  use- 
ful and  ingenioua  arts,  giving  them  the  title  of  fro^tt- 
doido^t.  (It.,  23,  742.)  Add  to  thia,  they  were  at 
B  very  early  period  distinguiahed  for  their  commerce 
and  their  skill  in  maritime  affairs.  The  natural  result 
ol  these  advantages  to  Sidon  was  a  high  degree  of 
wealth  and  prosperity ;  and,  content  with  the  riches 
which  their  trade  and  manofBcturea  brought  them, 
thej  lived  in  ease  and  luxnnr,  trusting  the  defence  of 
tfaeir  city  and  property,  like  tne  l^rians  after  them,  to 
hired  troopa ;  so  that  to  lire  in  ease  and  security  is 
Bsid  in  Ssriptore  to  live  after  the  manner  of  the  Sido- 
nians. In  all  these  respects,  however,  Sidon  was  to- 
tally ejlipaed  by  Tyre,  at  first  her  colony  and  after- 
ward her  rival.  The  more  enterpriaing  inhabitants  of 
this  latter  city  pushed  their  commercial  dealing  to  the 
extremities  of  tne  known  world ;  raised  their  city  to  a 
*ank  in  power  and  opulence  before  unknown,  ana  con- 
*Miod  it  into  a  *uxniion  metropolis,  and  the  cmpori- 
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urn  ot  the  produce  of  all  nadons.  —  Sidon,  howevet^ 
under  her  own  kings,  continued  to  enjoy  a  consider 
able  degree  of  rommcrcial  prospnrity.  From  Josbui 
we  learn  that  Sidon,  was  rich  and  powerful  when  the 
Israelite*  took  posseaalon  of  Canaan ;  and  St.  Jerome 
atates  that  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Asber.  Ib 
the  year  1015  B.C.  Sidon  was  dependant  on  T^,  but 
in  720  it  shook  off  the  yoke,  and  aurrendered  to  Salma- 
naxar  when  he  entered  Phoenicia.  "When  the  Persians 
became  masters  of  ihia  city  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus, 
they  permitted  the  Sidonians  to  bsve  kinga  of  tbeii 
own.  Sidon  was  nined  in  the  year  Sftl  B.C. 
Ochusi'king  of  Persia.  When  the  inhabitants  saw 
the  enemy  in  the  citv,  they  ehut  themaclvea  up  in  their 
houses  with  their  wives  and  children,  and,  perished  in 
the  flamea  of  the  place.  According  to  Diodurus  Sicu- 
los,  those  Sidonians  who  were  abeent  from  the  city  at 
the  time,  returned  and  rebuilt  it  after  the  Peraian 
forces  were  withdrawn.  Sidon  ai^erward  passed  into 
the  banda  of  the  Macedonians,  and,  laatly,  into  those 
of  the  Romans.  After  the  Roman  it  fell  under  the 
Saraeen  power,  the  Seljuktan  Toriie,  and  tbe  sultan 
of  Egypt ;  who.  in  AD.  1289,  that  they  might  never 
more  anoid  ahelter  to  the  X^hristtans,  destroyed  both  it 
and  Tyre.  But  it  again  revived,  and  has  ever  since 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  Sidon, 
at  present  called  Saide,  is  siill  a  considerable  trading 
town,  and  the  chief  mart  for  Damascus  snd  upper 
Syria ;  but  the  port  is  nearly  choked  up  with  sand. 
Though  presenting  an  imposing  appearance  ai  a  dis- 
tance, as  it  rises  from  the  water's  edge,  it  is,  like  all 
Turkish  towns,  ill-built  and  dirly.  and  full  of  ruina; 
having  atill  discoverable  without  the  walls  some  frag- 
ments of  columns,  snd  other  remains  of  the  ancient 
city.  Mr.  Conner  makes  the  number  of  inhabitanta 
IS.OOO;  of  whom  SOOO  are  Christians,  chiefly  Maro- 
nites,  and  400  Jews,  who  have  one  synagogue.  Th^ 
are  chiefly  employed  in  spinning  cotton ;  which,  wila 
tome  silk,  and  boots  and  ahoea,  or  slippers,  or  morocco 
leather,  form  their  srt teles  of  commerce.  (MoHa/eri't 
Scripture  Gazetteer,  p.  438,  teqq.) 

SiDnrtioRON  Iksvla,  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  tbe  Sidodona  of  Arrian. 
{Vtneenfa  Commerce the  AnaetOa,  vol.  1,  p.  358.  - 
BiMchoff  tmd  Midler,  WSrUrb.  der  Ge<^.,p.  916.) 

SinoNlos  ApoLLii«lR[s,a  Christian  poet  and  writer. 
He  WHS  a  native  of  Gaul,  in  which  country  his  fstber 
and  grandfather  had  exercised  the  functions  of  prsito 
rian  prefect,  snd  was  bom  at  Lugdunum  (Lyona)  about 
488  A.D.  He  received  a  very  finished  education,  and 
was  wfit  acquainted  with  all  the  seicneea  known  in 
hia  lime ;  but  poetn  wsa  hEs  favourite  occupation. 
He  married  Papianilla,  daughter  of  the  consul -FL 
Avitus,  who  in  455  was  named  emperor.  Sidoniua 
accompanied  his  father-in-law  to  Rome,  and  there  prt^ 
nounced,  on  tbe  first  day  of  the  ensuing  year,  a  poeti- 
cal panegyric  in  honour  of  the  new  monarch,  who  ree- 
ompenaeo  Lis  talent  by  appointing  him  senator  and 
prefect  of  Rome,  and  raising  a  statue  to  him  in  the  li- 
brary of  Trajan's  forum.  Soon  after,  Riclmer,  that 
Frank  who  enjoyed  st  Rome  a  much  sreater  power 
than  the  emperor  himself,  deposed  Avitos,  and  named 
Mojorianus  in  his  stead.  Sidonius  was  present  in  the 
battle  in  which  his  father-in-law  lost  nis  life.  He 
then  retired  to  Lyons,  and  felt  with  Ma  city  into  tbe 
hands  of  the  conqueror,  who  treated  him  so  well,  that, 
in  the  followtng  year,  Sidonius  pronounced  a  eulogi- 
urn  on  this  emperor,  and  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  count  (comes).  Under  the  reign  of  Severus,  and 
during  the  interregnum  which  succeeded  his  death, 
Sidoniua  retired  once  more  to  Gaul,  and  settled  in  the 
province  which  afterward  bore  the  name  of  Avvergw. 
Here  he  lived  for  some  months  on  an  estate  wbieh 
belonged  to  htf  wife.  Antbemius  having  obtained 
the  empire  in  467,  Sidoniua  went  to  Rome,  and  pro- 
nounced  a  panegyric  upon  hiiv    The  prinee,  in  ■* 
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•dtn,  iwrned  nim  uww  pnfaet  of  Room  tnd  Miiatot. 
iUtbwigh  Sidoniui  wu  not  iheo  a  |>riMt,  hw  coaottj- 
■MB,  aotmUMUndiiig  Uw,  chow  hmi.  in  47S,  Birinp 
of  AugiwtiiiKHnetum  (C/cnnoitf  m.^iiMryM).  Aftw 
fciTiiw  tnmfarmi  to  hii  md  bu  bonoon  and  )u»  (ot- 
tima,  M  entered  on  the  datiM  of  ibe  «piscoMie,  lod 
aeqaitt«d  himself  with  zm)  cud  fid^tv.  When  tha 
Viiigoltw  Miz«d  upon  a  poitton  of  Gaul,  Sidonius  fell 
into  the  power  of  Enric,  tbeir  Uiw :  but,  tbiough  tbe 
pn^eetion  of  Leo,  tbe  oumiter  of  due  beibeiien  iimmi- 
■rcb,  be  w«a  n-eetabli^ed  m  bie  Inabopric,  and  diacbai- 
ged  Ibe  quecopel  fauctiona  until  tbe  day  of  bie  death, 
jrhieh  eppeera  to  have  taken  place  in  4S4.  A  French 
MMHf  tracea  tbe  pedigree  of  tbe  Polignae  family  to 
ApoUinaria.  (Mango*  ie  U  htnde:  Eaaaii  hialoi- 
iquei.dEc.,  1838.— Compare  Renu  Fntufmte,  1838,  n. 
S,  p.  303, 9eqq  ) — We  have  remaining  of  Sidoniua  a  col- 
lection of  letlcra  in  proae ;  and  twenty-foar  poems,  the 
{Hincipal  of  wbieb  ere  tbe  three  penegyiiee  pnoonnced 
u  abore,  tnd  eomeepithtlenui.  We  eee  n  iheee  tbe 
productions  of  a  nun  of  talent,  not  de6cieat  in  imagi- 
nation and  poetic  fire,  and  who  knowa  bow  to  intereat 
and  please.  Altbougb  marked  by  the  vices  which 
characteriied  ihc  literary  efforts  of  the  age,  namely, 
subtle  conceits  and  exemented  metapbora,  be  may 
still  be  imrded  as  one  «  tbe  beat  of  tbe  Cbristiaa 
poets. — ^Th  best  edition  of  Sfabniae  Apdlinaris  la  that 
«fLabbme(JE^),  Parw,4te,l»S.  {Sem,Hi»t. 
idit.  Ram.,  vol.  3,  p.  90,  scff .) 

SiOA,  a  city  in  the  western  part  of  Numidis,  or 
what  was  saeiwaid  called  Mauritania  CnssrieDsis. 
Tbs  Iiineraiy- Antoninus  Inakes  it  three  mites  diaunt 
from  tbe  coaet,  wbereas  Ptolein  ranka  it  among  the 
maritime  cities.  It  bad  a  baioour,  probably,  on  the 
eea,  wbtle  the  city  itself  stood  inland.  Sioa  was  an 
old  Tyrian  settlement,  and  is  tbe  only  oneo  Aha  many 
mentioned  by  Scylax  in  this  qoarier  that  we  can  fix 
Upon  wi^  certainty.  A  river  of  the  taraa  name  ran 
1^  it.  Srphaz.  pnnce  of  the  MassKa^Ii,  selected  this 
eity  for  ota  residence,*li«nng  takes  it  Inn  tbe  Car^ 
thaginians.  He  afterward  took  up  bis  abode  in  Cirta. 
Tlw  modem  JVnf-JEecu,  mentioned  Leo  Afrieanna, 
ie  tboo^t  to  anawer  to  the  ancient  city.  (Jfonwrti 
Geogr.,  vol  10,  pt.  S,  p.  497.) 

Sie^H  or  SioiOH,  I.  a  celebrated  promontory  of 
Troaa,  near  tbe  mouth  of  the  Scunaader.  The  mod- 
em name  ia  Cape  Jenudukr,  or,  as  it  ia  more  com- 
monly pronounced.  Cape  Janusery.  Homer  does  itot 
mention  either  the  pnmontoiy  of  Simim  or  of  Rhm* 
teum.  These  names  rather  lefiBrrea  to  citiee  mhich 
wece  built  alter  bis  time.  These  two  promontoriee 
formed  tbe  limite  on  either  side  of  the  staiioti  of  the 
Grecian  fleet.  Achillea,  Patioclus,  and  Antilochus 
were  buried  on  Signum,  and  three  large  tumuli,  or 
mounda  of  earth,  are  aurooeed  to  mack  at  the  present 
day  the  three  tombs ;  thongh,  from  a  passsge  of  Ho- 
mer (Od  ,  34, 75,  tt^f.),  it  would  seem  that  one  moai>d 
or  tomb  covered  tbe  ashes  of  all  three.  "  We  visit- 
ed,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  the  two  ancient  tumnli  called 
tbe  tombs  of  Achilles  and  Patroclua.  They  sre  to  tbe 
northeast  of  the  village  of  Yeni-Cker.  A  third  was 
diKovered  b]»  Sir  W.  Gell  near  the  bridge  (or  passing 
tbe  Mtnitri  ao  that  the  three  tumuli  mentioned  by 
Strabo  am  yet  entire.  (Straho,  696.)  Tlie  largest 
was  opened  by  order  of  M.  de  Cboioeul.  Many  tu- 
tha-^  bear  teaiimony  to  tbe  existence  of  the  tomb  of 
AihiUes,  snd  to  its  situation  on  or  by  the  Sigean  prom- 
iHitiny.  It  ia  recorded  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that 
ts  anointed  the  ilili  upon  it  with  perrumes,  and  ran 
naked  around  it,  accordingto  the  custom  of  honouring 
the  manes  of  s  hero.  (jElian,  Var.  Hitt.,  19,  7.— 
IKod.  Sie.t  17,  17.)  .£lian  distinguishes  the  tomb 
of  Achillee  from  that  of  J^troclns,  h^  relating  that  Al- 
exander crowned  one,  and  H^heestion  the  other.  It 
will  not,  therefore,  be  easy  to  determine,  at  the  present 
lay,  which  of  the  three  tombs  now  sUn^g  open  tbia 
1986 
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promonlory  wss  that  fermerly  venerated  by  ibe  .that 
itanta  of  Supum  for  containing  the  ashes  of  AdiUM 
— It  sbonla  also  be  obserred,  ust  to  tbe  sevdi  ol  & 
geum,  tipon  the  shore  of  the  .£gean,  are  yet  otba 
tumuli,  of  equal  if  not  greater  size,  to  which  haidh 
any  attention  baa  yet  bcMi  paid  ;  and  these  srevinwi 
far  out  St  sea."  (Tr«ve/«,  vol.  3,  p.  310,  legf.)— 11. 
A  town  of  Troaa,  on  the  eloping  side  of  the  prMooo- 
toiy.  It  was  founded  posterior  to  tbe  siege  1  le) 
by  an  ^olisn  eotony,  beaded  by  Arcfasanax  of  II  fti 
lene.  He  is  said  to  have  employed  tbe  stones  ef  ■» 
cient  Hium  in  the  constnjctimi  of  his  town.  Ib^ 
Athenians,  some  yeats  afterward,  aent  a  body  of  troops 
there,  headed  by  Pbrynon,  a  victor  at  the  Olympir 
ganteSfSnd  expelled  thej^bians.  This  act  or  aggre* 
aion  led  to  a  war  between  tbe  two  states,  whicb  wu 
long  waged  with  alternate  SDCcees*  Pittacos,  one  of 
tbe  seven  aagea,  who  commanded  the  MytileniiDi,  ii 
said  to  have  alain  Pbrynon,  the  Athenian  leader,  is 
single  fight.  The  poet  Alevns  wss  engaged  in  ooo 
of  u>e  actions  that  took  place,  and  had  the  misforttiDe 
to  lose  his  shield.  At  length  both  rarttes  igrra}  ts 
refer  their  dispute  to  Periander  of  Corinth,  who  At- 
cided  in  favour  of  the  Athenians.  i^Strai.,  599. — He- 
rod.,  6, 9S.~Du)g.  Lacrt.,  1,  74.)  Tbe  kUer  people, 
or,  rather,  tbe  PieistratidB,  remained  then  in  poasee- 
aimi  of  SigKum,  andHippiss,  after  beiif  expelled  from 
Athens,  ia  known  to  have  retired  there,  together  with 
hia  (amity.  (Herod.,  B,  65.)  The  town  of  Signm 
no  longer  existed  when  Strabo  wrote,  havine  been 
destroyed  by  ibe  if  irnns  of  New  Iliom.  (Simt..  600. 
— J*/m.,  5, 20.~trifiur'aA*iA  Minor,  vol  1,  p.  109  ) 
The  modem  Jem  ^«'4r  marks  tbe  site  of  the  sncieDt 
Siraum.    (Leale'M  lour,  p.  376.) 

Stonu,  a  city  of  I^lium,  eouthwcet  of  Ansgnn 
It  becsme  a  Roman  colony  as  early  as  tbe  rewn  d 
Tarquiniua  Superbua,  At  first  it  wss  only  a  miliuij 
poat,  which,  in  proceas  of  tbne,  however,  became  i 
city.  (Dim.  Hal,  4,  63.)  When  Tati^tin  was  de- 
throned, he  sou^t  the  assistance  of  Signia,  bnt  the  in- 
hsbiiants  remained  fsiUifnl  to  Rome.  {Dm.  lUl-,  6, 
68.)  They  snwar  to  have  continued  io  ibe  same  sen- 
timents even  durins  the  severe  trial  of  the  second  Pa- 
nic vrar ;  as  (iod  Sigoia  nentiooed  by  Livy  among 
the  colonies  of  that  period  most  disUngniahed  for  theiz 
steady  adherence  to  the  Roman  power  (37, 10).  Sig- 
oia is  noticed  by  severs!  writers  ss  producii^  a  wioe 
of  ao  astringent  nature.  (StrtAo,  337.— Fhn.,  14, 6. 
— Sil.  Its/..  S,  380.— JTortiaf,  13;  1 16.)  It  «as  M- 
ted,  also,  for  a  particular  mode  of  Ifeoring  with  bricks, 
which  was  called  '*  opua  Signmim."  {Ptin.,  15.  13. 
— Vilruv.,  8,  in  /n.)  The  modem  S^id  msiks  the 
ancient  site.    (Crimer'x  Atic.  Xc,  voL  %  p.  IDS.) 

SiLA  SiLVA,  a  forest  of  vast  extent,  id  ^e  country 
of  the  Bruttii,  to  the  south  of  Consentia.  It  consisted 
chiefly  of  fir,  and  wss  celebrated  for  tbe  quantity  of 
pitch  which  it  yielded.  {Plin.,  15, 7.—ColMmelU,  13, 
HO.—Diotcoridea,  1,  98.)  Strabo  describes  tbe  Sila 
as  occopying  an  extent  of  700  sudia,  or  etgh^-Beren 
mites,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhemnm  notthward. 
(SlToh.,  260.— Plin.,  3, 1 1.)  Virgtl  aJso  alludes  to  it 
in  a  beautiful  pasaage.  (jEn-,  13,  716.)  These  im- 
mense woods  msy  probably,  in  ancient  times,  have 
furnished  the  Tyrrheni  with  timber  for  their  fleets,  vs 
we  know  they  afterward  did  to  the  aovciwgiw  tt  Si- 
cily snd  to  the  Atheniana  (Tkueyd.^  6,90. — Athm 
6,  43.— Cromer'a  Anc.  Italy,  vol  X  p.  437.) 

SiLAKva,  tbe  name  of  a  Roman  &nit]y  beloi^ii^ 
to  the  plebeisn  house  of  the  Junii.  The  most  remark- 
sble  of  the  name  were  ttie  following :  I.  Marcns  Si- 
lanns,  served  under  Scipio  in  Spain  (B.C.  307),  and 
was  sent,  on  one  ocession,  br  tfant  oommaoder  with 
10,600  men  against  Mago  axtJ  tbe  Celttberinna,  wbon 
lie  succeeded  in  conquering.  In  the  fbUowii^  yem 
be  brought  to  Scipio  the  auxiliaries  from  the  SpaniiA 
prince  Cokha,  and  aided  him  in  gamng  tbe  Tictop 
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MU  Bccutm,  ^rn  tne  forces  of  the  Carttaginiaiw.— 
n.  MurcQt  Joniufl  Silanns,  wis  consul  B-C.  109  with 
Q.  Caciliot  MeteHui.  He  obtained  the  command  of 
the  forces  against  the  Cimbri,  but  was  so  nnfortonate 
as  to  be  more  than  once  defeated,  and  even  to  lose 
hia  camp.  Five  years  after  this,  the  tribune  Domitius 
brought  him  to  trial  for  this  ilt-succeaa,  but  only  two 
trihes  condemned  him. — III.  Z>.  Junius  Silanua,  son 
of  the  precediiw,  waa  eonani  elect  B.C.  63,  when  Ci- 
cero aaked  him  bis  opinion  in  the  Romsa  senate  aa  to 
the  puDishment  to  he  inflicted  on  the  accomplicea  of 
Catiline.  He  gave  his  opinion  in  favour  of  punish- 
ment.  In  the  following  year  be  entered  on  the  con- 
sular office  with  L.  Licinius  Murana.— IT.  M.  Junins 
Silanua,  son  of  the  preceding,  served  first  under  Cnsar 
as  lianlenant  in  Ganl,  and,  after  the  asaaasination  of 
that  individual,  attached  hiouelf  to  the  party  of  L^»- 
due.  This  party,  however,  he  afterward  left,  and  join- 
ed that  of  Antony.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  waa 
proscribed  and  his  property  confiscated.  He  after- 
ward, however,  was  pardoned  by  Augustus,  and,  re- 
taming  to  Rome,  became  at  last  on  such  good  terms 
with  Augustus,  that  the  latter  made  him  his  colleague 
in  the  consulship,  25  B.C. — V.  Junius  Silanns  Crett- 
ens,  was  eoosnl  A.D.  7,  and  afterward  proconsul  of 
Syna.  Tiberioa  removed  him  from  that  province,  on 
account  of  the  friendship  subsisting  between  him  and 
Germanicua. — -VI.  D.  Junius  Sitanos,  was  banished  by 
Augustus  for  adultery  with  Julia.  He  obtained  his 
recall  nnder  Tiberius,  through  the  intercession  of  his 
biother. — ^VII.  M.  Juniua  Silanua,  brother  of  the  pre- 
mding,  waa  a  man  of  great  reputation  and  influence, 
on  account  of  bia  talents  aa  an  orator.  His  daughter 
Claudia  married  Caligula,  and  be  himself  was  after- 
ward aent  as  governor  into  Spain.  The  tyrant,  be- 
coming jealooa  of  him,  compelled  him  to  destroy  him- 
self.—  VlII.  L.  Junius  Silanus,  prvtor  A.D.  49,  a 
brave  and  illustrious  individual,  stood  eo  high  in  the 
fcvoui  of  the  Emperor  CUndins  that  the  latter  intend- 
ed tb  give  him  nia  daughter  Octavia  in  nurriage. 
This,  however,  was  prevented  by  the  artful  Agrippi- 
na,  who  obtained  her  hand  for  her  own  son  Plero. 
Various  falsa  charges  were  brought  sgainst  Silanns  ; 
he  was  eipelled  from  the  senate,  and,  in  his  deapair, 
deatroyed  aimself. — IX.  Turpilius,  an  officer  of  Me- 
tellus  in  the  Jugmthine  war.  Having  been  left  by 
that  commander  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  garrison  in 
Taeca,  and  having,  through  want  of  care,  allowed  the 
town  to  be  retaken  by  the  inhabiunts,  he  waa  tried, 
and  condemned  to  death.  {Salluit,  BeU.  Jug.,  66, 
69.)  Plutarch,  however,  makes  the  accusaion  to  have 
been  a  false  one,  and  Turpilius  to  have  been  con- 
demned through  the  agency  of  Marias.  {PhMrek, 
Yit.  Mm.} 

SiLlBoa,  I.  a  river  of  Lncanla,  In  Italy,  dividing 
tiiat  province  from  Campania.  It  takes  tta  rise  in  that 
part  of  the  Apennines  which  belonged  to  Uie  Hirpini ; 
and,  after  receiving  the  Tana^er,  now  Negri,  and  the 
Calot,  now  Colore,  it  empties  into  the  Gnlf  of  Salmw. 
The  waters  of  this  river  are  stated  by  ancient  wri- 
ters to  have  posaeased  the  proper^  of  incnisting,  by 
means  of  a  caleaieoua  deposidon,  way  pieces  of  wood 
or  twiga  which  were  thrown  into  Uiem.  iStrabo,  261. 
FltK.,  S,  106.)  This  fact  is  confirmed  by  Baron  Anto- 
aini,  ittU  iMcanUt,  p.  2,  disc.  1.  The  banks  of  this 
river  were  greatly  mfeated  by  the  gadfly.  (Virg., 
Oeorg.,  3,  146,  seqq.)  The  modem  name  of  the 
stream  ia  the  Silaro.  {Cramer't  Ancient  Italy,  vol. 
t.  p.  860.) — ^n.  A  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  to  the  east 
of  Bononia,  ranning  into  the  Padusa,  or  Spinetic  branch 
•f  the  Padua.  It  is  now  the  Silaro.  (Cramer't  An- 
timt  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  89.) 

SiLEMTiA^Di,  PauIuB,  a  poet  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian.  He  was  the  primarius  or  chief 
of  the  Silenllarii  at  the  court  of  that  numardi,  whence 
the  aeecmd  part  of  hie  name.  The  title  of  Silentiarins, 


it  may  be  remarked  in  paaaing,  deaignates  various  en 
ploymenta ;  it  ia  aomelimee  syttoaymoos  with  i$oiij» 
m^,  and  denotee  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  pr» 
serve  quiet  in  the  imperial  palace ;  at  other  times  the 
Silentiarius  is  a  private  secretary  of  the  prince. — 
Paul,  the  Silentiary,  has  left  various  poetical  produc- 
tions, which  are  not  without  merit.  In  the  Greek  Am 
tbokwr  we  have  abont  eighty  epigrama  of  bis,  a  por- 
tion of  which  are  of  an  erotic  character.  They  are  de- 
ficient neither  in  spirit  nor  elegance.  We  perceive 
that  their  auUior  waa  well  read  in  the  ancient  writers ; 
but  it  ia  evident,  at  the  lane  time,  that  his  verses 
hsve  not  the  conciseness  so  essential  to  the  epigram. 
The  most  celebrated  of  his  productions,  however,  are, 
hia  poem  on  the  Pythian  Baths  in  Bithynia  ('H/ut^i&i 
rit  hr  TMloij  ^ep/id),  and  hia  description  ef  the 
Chtineh  of  St.  Sophia  f^EKfpaait  riit  fttvaXq^  tKKX^ai- 
Of),  which  was  publicly  resd  st  the  dedication  of  that 
structure,  A.D.  fi62.  We  have  also  a  third  poem,  form 
ing,  in  fact,  a  anpplement  to  the  second,  on  the  pulpit 
placed  in  the  great  aiale  of  the  patriarchal  palace  ('£x- 
^patftf  TVfi  *A/ilSuvoc,  K.  T.  X.).  The  poem  on  the  Pytb- 
isn  Hatha  is  given  in  Brunch's  Analecia,  and  in  ^e  edi- 
tima  of  the  Anthology.  The  description  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Sei^  ia  given  at  the  end  or  the  hiatonr  of  Jo- 
hannes Cumamus,intheeditionofDacang«.  In  ISSS, 
GraflTe  published  a  critical  edition  at  Leipzig,  in  8vo, 
to  which  is  added  the  Description  of  the  Ambon  or 
pulpit.  Bekker  gave  an  edition  of  this  last-mentioned 
poem,  from  a  Heidelberg  manuscript,  Berol,  1816, 4ta 
^SehoU,  Hiat.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  46,  115.) 

SiLENDB,  a  demigod,  who  became  Uie  nurae,  tb> 
preceptor,  and  die  attendant  of  Bacchus.  Pindar 
calls  him  the  Naiad's  husband  {fragm.  nuert.,  71). 
Socrates  used  to  compsre  hinuelf,  on  acconnt  of  hie 
baldness,  his  flat  nose,  and  the  quiet  raillery  in  which 
he  waa  so  fond  of  indulging,  to  the  Sileni  bom  of  the 
divine  Naiads.   (Xenopum,  Symp.,  6,  7. — Compare 
Mint  r.  a.,  3,  18.)   Others  said  that  Sileiraa  waa 
a  eon  of  Earth,  and  sprung  from  the  blood-drops  of 
UranuB.    {Serv.  ad  Vtrg.,  Eel.,  6,  lZ.-~lfonmu,  14, 
97.— /i.,  39, 262.)  Marsyasis  calledaSilenus.  Like 
the  seagoda,  Silenus  wss  noted  for  wisdom.  Hence 
some  modem  expoundera  of  mythology  think  that  Si- 
lenus was  merely  a  river-god,  and  they  derive  the 
name  from  Wim,  elXiu,  to  n>U,  expreaaive  of  the  ifoo- 
tion  of  the  atreams.   The  connexion  between  Silenua 
and  Bacchne  and  the  Naiades  thus  becomes  eaay  of 
explanation ;  ia  their  opmion,  all  being  deitiea  relating 
to  water  or  moisture.     {KeiglUteu^*  Mythology,  p. 
284.) — The  two  legends  relative  to  Midas  and  Sifenoa 
have  slready  been  noticed  under  the  former  article. 
{ViA.  Midas.) — Silenus  was  represented  as  old,  bald, 
and  flat-nosed,  riding  on  a  broad-backed  ass,  usually 
intoxicated,  and  carrying  hia  can  (cmfAorw),  or  tot- 
tering along  soppcntcd  vj  his  staff  of  fennel  (/eniZe). 
— For  oUier  viewa  of  the  legntd  of  Silenua,  consult 
Crenzer  {SymMik,  vol.  8,  p.  207,  atqq.),  RoUe 
eherthet  tvr  U  Cvltt  de  Bacthut,  vol.  S,  p.  354,  teqq.), 
and  Weleker  {Nach.  mr  Tril.,  p.  214,  aeqqj). — Ac- 
cording to  anirther  account,  Midaa  mixed  some  wine 
with  the  waters  of  a  fonntain  to  which  Silenns  waa 
accuatomed  to  come,  and  ao  inetwiated  and  caogfat 
him.   He  detained  him  for  ten  daya,  and  afterward 
restored  him  to  Bacchus,  for  which  he  waa  rewarded 
with  the  power  of  turning  into  gold  wbatevM  he 
touched.   Some  aothora  assert  that  Silenua  was  a 
philosopher,  who  accompanied  Bacchus  in  his  Indian 
expedition;  and  assisted  him  by  the  soundness  of  hie 
counsels.   From  this  circumsuoce,  therefore,  he  is 
often  introduced  speahinff,  with  all  the  gravity  ef  a 
philosopher,  concerning  uie  formation  of  the  world 
and  the  nalnre  of  things.— The  legend  of  Silenua  is 
evidently  of  Oriental  origin.    {Symiolik,  vol.  8,  p. 
307,  te^.  — Consult  also  RoBe,  Redurehet  twr  t» 
CuHt  dt  Btedtut,  Td.  3,  p.  364,  »egq.) 
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SiLiv*  ItalIoo*,  C.  a  hmiio  pMt,  bom  kboat  tba 
VMx  5«u  of  the  Chrutiin  en.  He  liaa  been  eup- 
poeed  to  Ut«  been  •  native  «r  lulica,  in  Spain ;  but 
his  not  bmng  eltimed  a  fellow-conaUTmaB  by  Mar- 
tial, who  baa  beawwed  upon  bin  the  bigbeat  praiM*, 
nndere  thie  inprt^ble.  Some  make  him  to  have  been 
a  natire  of  Cor&nium,  a  city  of  the  Peligni,  in  ItaJj, 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  waa  called  Italiea  in  the 
lime  of  the  Social  war  ;  but  Vellaiua  Paiereulas  in- 
ftHma  us  that  Corfinium  nwrelj  intended  to  change  iu 
Mow  to  IiaUea,  and  thai  the  pn^ject  waa  nef  er  cai^ 
lied  into  eSiNt.  Whether,  however,  be  nin  a  naiin 
of  tulica  in  Spain,  or  of  an  Italica  eleevrhere,  his  aur- 
aame  cenainly  does  not  it ;  for  i'^  that  event  it 
would  hive  been  Italieetui*.  It  is  most  probable  that 
Laliciu  was  a  family  name ;  and  it  may  have  b«an 
given  10  one  of  fata  ancestor*,  when  reaiding  in  soma 

EBvinca,  to  ^w  that  ho  waa  of  Italian  origin. — 
lioa  Italieaa  applied  himadf  with  mat  ardour  to  the 
atudy  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  In  ute  fiDrmer  of  thesa 
porsuiia  he  took  Cicero  for  hia  model,  and  acquired  at 
the  bar  the  reputation  of  an  eminent  ^waker.  In  po- 
etry be  gave  the  preference  to  Virgil.  Hia  predilec- 
tion for  these  two  sreat  writers  led  him  to  pnrebase 
two  esutea  which  had  belonged  to  them,  that  of  Ci- 
cero at  Tuaculum,  and  that  «  Virgil  near  Naples,  on 
which  the  poet  bad  boen  uiwred.  Silina  often  visited 
tbe  tomb  of  the  latter,  and  cclobialed  hia  birthday 
annually  with  great  aolennities. — Our  poet  passed 
through  all  the  public  employmenta  which  led  to  the 
consulship.  He  is  said  aleo  to  have  inainuated  bim- 
aelf  into  tbe  favour  of  Nero  by  following  the  vile  trade 
of  an  informer.  Pliny  the  younger,  who  mentiona 
ibia  fact,  which,  for  tbe  hmour  of  htentuie,  one  could 
wish  might  be  impugned,  adda,  that  if  it  bo  tma  that 
Silins  was  thus  guilty,  be  made  amends  for  his  fault 
hr  a  long  course  of  subsequent  virtue,  and  enjoyed  at 
Rome  a  high  degree  of  consjderstion.  Tbt  &st  con- 
■ulship  of  Silius  (for  it  is  Ihoughi,  on  no  very  luffi- 
•iaot  gKunds,  however,  that  ha  thrice  held  this  roa- 
gia:nry)  waa  in  the  famous  year  68,  when  Nero  died. 
— Silina  enjoyed  Um  favour  of  ViioUios  and  Vespa- 
oian :  under  the  latter  he  was  proconsul  of  Asia. 
Loaded  with  honours,  and  having  accumulated  an  am- 
ple fortune,  he  retired  in  bis  old  age  to  Campania,  and 
there  paaaed  the  rest  of  hie  dsya  m  the  society  of  Uie 
Muaea.  Attacked,  at  tbe  ago  of  75  years,  wlih  an  in- 
curable malady,  he  starved  himaelf  to  death,  in  tbo 
reign  of  Trajan,  A.D.  100.— Silias,  tbroush  all  bis 
life,  had  a  atrong  attachment  for  poetry  and  literature, 
attd  devoted  to  them  all  tbe  leisure  momenU  which 
bia  public  employments  allowed.  It  was  only,  how- 
over,  in  his  later  years,  and  during  his  retreat  at  Na- 
ples, that  he  formed  tbe  serious  idea  of  aiming  at  a 
place  in  tbo  list  of  poeta.  He  then  composed  an  epic, 
Of,  rather,  hiatorieal  poem,  in  seventeen  cantoa,  the  aub- 
ject  of  which  waa  the  eecond  Punic  war.  Tbia  poem, 
entitled  Pumet,  hM  come  down  to  onr  timea.  It  con- 
firma  tbo  judgment  which  I^ny  passed  upon  its  au- 
thor when  be  said  that  he  wrote  with  more  diligence 
than  genius.  {Ep.,  8,  7,  5.)  It  appears  that  Silina 
waa  one  of  those  men  to  whom  Nature  has  granted  a 
certain  facility,  which  makes  ibem  succeed  in  some 
degiM  ui  whatever  they  onderUke,  and  which,  when 
it  ia  loeonded  by  learning  and  taste,  may,  to  a  certain 
dame,  occupy  the  place  of  geniua.  The  subject 
which  he  cbMe  for  his  poem  waa  one  that  possessed 
an  unusual  share  of  intereat  to  the  Romans.  Three 
eantoriea  bad  passed  away  since  this  memorable  pe- 
riod, and,  though  all  the  deuila  of  the  war  were  still 
watt  known,  becanae  man*  Oitek  and  Roman  biato- 
lians  bad  neorded  them  m  their  roepectiva  wt^ca, 
Mill  there  remained  a  md*  6eld  for  the  ima^natim  of 
the  poet,  and  be  might  indulge  in  the  6ctiona  and  em- 
ploy all  dM  machinery  of  which  tbe  epie  poem  waa 
naturally  suaceptible.  Silina  disdaiood  not  tbeao 
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means  for  mtereating  and  pleaaing  hia  Mdeia  ;  tn^  ' 
hke  Locan,  be  choae  a  defective  plan,  in  prefarrii^ 
the  hietorieal  aaetbod,  that  makes  known  all  the  coo- 
aequoneea  roanlting  fnm  any  event,  to  the  peetit 
mode,  that  aeleeto  nom  a  aeriea  4  facU  some  su^^ 
circumstance^  wbich  it  makes  the  principal  aciun, 
and  towards  which,  as  a  common  cenlic,  all  thiagi 
ought  (o  tend.    Had  he  transported  hia  readers  in  the 
very  outset  to  the  later  years  of  the  war,  be  migkl 
have  taken  for  bis  theme  Hannibal's  attempt  to  make 
himaelf  maaler  of  Rran  j  this  wooU  have  affnidad 
the  diflerent  paits  that  are  regatded  as  necessary  fti 
an  epic  action,  namely,  a  commeBcement,  a  plot,  ui 
a  cataatropbe.    By  pursuing  a  diiferent  plan,  by  prs- 
femng  to  tbe  epopte  ibe  march  of  histon,  be  oughl 
to  have  seen  that  h«  was  debarred  from  the  einpk>r- 
meot  of  mytbolo^al  Sciioos.  whidi  are  eoibely  ooi 
of  place  in  an  biatoiieal  narratiTc.    And  yet,  ulling 
into  (be  samo  error  aa  Lncan,  ha  calls  these  reiy  fe- 
lions  to  iua  aid.   It  ia  this  inlermii^ing  of  Ute  sober 
deuils  of  history  with  the  flights  of  my  ibology  (bit  bu 
given  birth  to  a  strange  and  misshapen  otupring,  to 
wbich  it  would  be  no  essy  task  to  aiaign  its  fvoper  ip- 
pellation.    Is  it  an  epic  poemi  It  wants  uniiy.  ia 
it  sn  historical  prodoctinnt  its  fictions  become  ae 
many  revolting  improbabilities,  and  iu  mKfaioeiy  is 
altogether  out  of  place. — Siliuadrew  Ute  sut^tof  hit 
poem  from  tbe  biatoriee  of  Liry  aod  P<rijbii» ;  tui  po- 
etic omamenu  he  chiefly  borrowed  from  Vitgil-,  but  he 
doea  not  possess  tbe  art  of  borrowing  these  Usi  in  soch 
way  aa  to  conceal  their  parent  source ;  bis  iniutiotu, 
on  the  contrary,  are  altogether  loo  palpable.    Nor  an 
l^ee  imitations  limited  to  Virgil :  Siiius  bas  pillaged 
alao  Luerstiua,  Horace,  Homer,  and  Hcsiod,  a  ctfcuia- 
stance  which  imparu  a  dissgreeable  ineqeality  to  Ui 
Btylo.   I/ika  Valeriua,  be  endeavowa  to  bide  hu  medi- 
ocrity under  an  appearance  of  erudition  and  affecta- 
tion of  pomp,  which  impsrta  an  air  of  coldness  u>  his 
composition.   To  give  the  character  of  Silius  in  a  few 
woija,  we  may  say  that  be  poeseeaed  a  portion  of  those 
talents,  the  union  o(  which  lonns  tbe  great  poet;  he 
waa  versed  in  hisloiical,  geographieaC  and  j^sical 
knowledge,  which  Imparta  to  hie  poem  a  character  of 
greater  intereat  m  tbe  eyes  of  ant^oaitan  critics,  from 
the  circuinsUnce  of  its  conuining  varioiia  facta  omit- 
ted by  Livy.    He  choae  a  aubject  at  once  groat  and 
intareating ;  bis  personages  have  a  dutactei  q(  bia- 
toric  truth,  but  there  is  vranUng  that  degree  of  eleva- 
tion which  true  poetry  would  have  beatowcd.  He  ia 
moat  auccesaful  in  his  description  of  faattlea.  Si\ia* 
wants  enthusiasm ;  his  style  constats  of  bonowad 
phraaea,  which  be  has  not  known  how  to  appro[»iate 
to  himself,  or  mark,  as  it  were,  with  tbe  impress  of  )at 
own  teal.    Doea  he  attempt  to  express  anger  or  tea- 
demesa^  hia  eoldneas  freetes  the  reader  ^Whatever 
may  have  been  the  reputation  which  this  poet  enjoyed 
among  his  contomporariea,  he  fell  aoon  afterward  into 
iieglect ;  no  giammarisn  cites  him,  and  Sidonios  Apot- 
linsris  alone  names  him  among  the  eminent  poeu. 
At  the  revival  of  lettsra,  the  conviction  was  so  tuooc 
that  Uia  poem  waa  loat,  as  to  inspire  tbe  celcbrttea 
Petrarch  with  the  idea  of  supplying  its  place  by  his  J/- 
rico,  tbe  subject  of  wbich  prtMuction  is  alao  the  second 
Punic  war.   Thia  point,  however,  ia  contested  among 
eeholara.   During  the  sittings  of  the  conneil  of  Ccn- 
stance,  Poggio  succeeded  in  finding  a  manosclipt  of 
Silius,  probably  st  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall.   A  cof^ 
was  made  of  this,  which  thus  became  the  original  of 
all  those  of  which  the  earlier  editors  made  use.  udl3 
Carrion  discovered,  about  167&,  at  Cologne,  aooiba 
manoacript,  which  be  thought  misbt  date  from  lbs  era 
of  Chariemagne.   A  third,  of  atili  mors  modem  date^ 
waa  found  at  Ozf«d.   Villebnine,  who  pabliri>ed,  ie 
1781,  an  edition  of  Silius  Italicus,  wbich  be  pretended 
waa  tbe  firat  complete  one  that  had  aa  jet  appealed, 
ioaerted  into  tbo  aUtsrath  book,  after  thf  iwootT  m 
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nth  TWM,  thirty-threo  other  vcnot  which  be  Mid  be 
Mul  foand  io  a  MS.  tt  Peris,  and  which  exist,  with 
eoDM  sli^  ebaogos,  fn  the  eiith  book  of  Prtnnb's 
Letin  poem  eotitled  Afrits  More  recent  critics,  how- 
ever, sod  especially  Heyne,  in  a  review  written  by 
him  on  Viiletmine's  edition,  ibink  that  tbe  thirty-lhree 
verses  in  question  are  rather  from  the  pen  of  Peuarch 
then  from  tbst  of  Silius. — The  best  eaitiona  of  Silius 
Itelicus  sre,  that  of  Ruperti,  Gitting.,  1796-^  S  vols. 
8vo,  and  that  of  Lemaire,  Psrie,  18S^  8  Tols.  8vo. 
The  following  editions  are  also  nlnable :  that  of  Dra- 
kenborch,  Tri^eet.  ad  Rkat.,  1717,  4to ;  that  of  Ville- 
brone,  Paria,  1781.  8ro;  and  that  of  Emesti,  laps., 
1791-93,  3  vols.  8<ro.  (SekSU,  Hut.  LiL  Btm^  wl 
S,  p.  496,  Mff.  — Compare  JMUr,  Gttek.  Bilm.  LU., 
•mi  I,  p.  I&l,  *ef<j  } 

SiLTAHirs,  e  deity  amoos  the  Roman*  who  bad  tbe 
care  of  fields  and  cattle  (Virg.,  JBn..  8,  601),  and 
who  also  presided  over  boundaries.  (HonU.,  Efoi., 
3,23.)  Grove*  were  consecrated  to  bin,  wbenceper- 
haps  his  name.  He  was  Usually  represented  ss  old, 
and  bearing  a  cypross  plucked  up  by  tbe  roots  <  Virg., 
OeoTg.,  1,  30);  snd  the  legend  of  Apollo  and  Cypa- 
rissus  was  transferred  to  bim.  (Sere,  td  Virg.,  Gtot' 
giea,  1,  SO.)  The  usual  ofligring  to  SiWaeos  was  milk. 
iHonL,  Epitt.t  3.  1,  148.)— Aecerdii^  to  the  Agti- 
mensors,  every  poi$$unoH  wboM  have  three  Silvaoi : 
one  iometlie,  for  the  possessioo  itself;  one  agrettic, 
for  the  herdsman ;  a  third  oriental,  for  whom  there 
should  be  a  grove  on  the  boundary.  {Seal,  ad  Fat., 
M.  V.  Martpe^.)  The  meaning  of  this  obscure  pas- 
ssge  probably  is,  that  Silvanue  was  to  be  worshipped 
nmler  three  oiOereDt  titjes  i  as  protector  of  the  family, 
for  we  meet  with  an  inscription  SUnno  Larum ;  of 
tbe  cattle,  perhaps  those  on  the  public  pastures ;  and 
of  the  boundaries,  that  ia,  of  the  whole  pos*e*Bion. 
Tbe  Mars  Silvanua,  to  whom  Cato  directs  prayer  to  be 
made  for  the  bealtb  of  tbe  oxen,  is  probably  the  second 
(£.  JI.,  80),  and  the  third  is  the  tutor  finium  of  Ho^ 
aea.   iKeigkttfg'a  Mythology,  p.  838.) 

Sib9iK%  tbe  people  of  South  Wales  in  Britain,  oc- 
cupying the  counties  of  Hereford,  Monmmuh,  Radr 
MOT,  Brecon,  and  Glamorgan.  Their  capital  was  Isca 
Silunim,  now  Carlton^  on  the  river  Isca  or  Vtke,  in 
Glamorganshire.  CaracUcua  was  a  prince  of  the  Si- 
lures.    (Tee.,  Aim.,  13,  83.— P/ia.*  4,  16.) 

SiaiTHDs,  e  river  of  Sicily,  rising  io  the  Hersan 
Mountains,  and  falling  into  tlie  sea  below  Catena.  It 
receives  a  Dumber  of  small  tributaries,  and.is  now  the 
Giaretla.    {Thueyd.,  S,  66— i'/in.,  3,  8.) 

SihmIis,  I.  a  native  of  Rhodes,  who  flourished  be- 
tween the  120tb  and  170th  Olympiad.  The  period 
when  he  existed  cannot  be  ascertained  with  more  pre- 
sision.  He  published  a  collection  of  poem*,  io  four 
Boi^  entitled  &tdfopa  mnauaro.  Atheueus  cites 
ine  of  these  pieces,  entitled  Gorgo,  which  appears  to 
fceve  been  of  an  epic  character.  Simmiaa  is  perhaps 
tbe  inventor  of  a  kind  of  sport,  which  we  do  not  find 
le  have  existed  before  him,  and  which  could  only  have 
been  conceived  of  at  a  period  when  the  public  taate 
bad  become  extremely  corrupt.  It  conaisted  in  so 
arranging  verses  of  ditTerent  length  *■  to  represent  sn 
dtar,  an  axe,  e  pitr  of  wings,  dec,  the  several  verses 
It  tlM  aeme  time  making  one  poem.  A  production  of 
ihie  kind,  fiirmiog  a  tvpiyi,  or  Pandean  pipe,  has  bem 
jften  ascribed  to  Tbeocrtloa.  It  consisU  of  twenty 
rerses,  every  two  of  the  ssme  size,  snd  each  psir  less 
n  length  than  tlie  preceding;  thus  representing  an  in- 
ftnunent  composed  of  ten  pipes,  each  shorter  tnan  the 
riber.  {Stjm,  Hiit.  LiL  Gr^  vol.  3,  p.  136.)  The 
lemaibB  trf*  Simmiae  are  given  in  the  Anthology,  and 
n  the  Poeta  Grwei  Minorea. — II.  A  Thebaa  pbilos- 
•pbor,  s  disciple  of  Socrates.  He  was  the  sutnor  of 
iweoty-three  dialognee,  which  are  lost.  {SchSll,  Hitt. 
idt.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  367.) 

RiiiSis  (-Mits),  a  river  of  Trees,  which  rises  in 


Mount  Ida,  «)d  falls  bto  the  Xanthus.  (Consul  r» 
mariiB  00  tbe  Topograjfiby  of  Troy,  under  the  atticia 
Trtjsu) 

SiaoN,  e  ihoemaker  or  cunier  of  A^os,  from 
whom  the  so-called  okvtuco^  iia^yoi,  mentioned  un* 
der  tbe  article  Plato,  are  supposed  to  have  derived 
their  origin.  {Vid.  Plato,  near  the  conclusion  of  thai 
article.) 

SihonIdis,  I.  a  poet  of  Amo^ua  (one  of  the  Cyo> 
lades),  who  died  490  B.C.  He  wae  grandfather  to 
tbe  poet  of  Ceos,  from  whom  he  is  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  'lafi£oypwpo(,  **  writer  of  lambicy."  We 
have  a  fragment  of  bis  preserved  by  SiobBos ;  it  is  t 
satyric  jHece,  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  ele- 
nnce,  and  is  entitled  vepi  -ywauuv,  "  Of  Women." 
This  fragment  i*  given  in  tbe  collections  of  Winterton, 
Bninck,  Gaisfora,  and  seperaleley  by  Koeler,  GoeU^f 
1781.  8to,  and  Welcker,  Bonn,  1835.  8vo.— II.  A 
celebrated  poet  of  Ceos,  son  of  Leo|aepas,  and  ^nd* 
•on  of  tbe  preceding,  born  at  tbo  city  of  lulis,  658 
B.C.,  and  who  lived  until  B.C.  467.  He  attained,  to 
fact,  to  a  very  advanced  age.  so  as  to  become  a  con* 
temporary  not  only  of  Piitscus  and  the  PisisUstidK, 
but  also  of  Pausauias,  king  of  Sparta:  and  be  ia 
named  as  the  friend  of  theae  illustrious  men.  He  was 
held  in  high  estimation  at  the  court  of  Hiero  !.»  kii^ 
of  Syracusot  and  acted  es  a  mediator  between  this 
prince  and  Theron,  king  of  Agrigentnm,  reconciling 
these  two  sovereigns  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
two  armies  were  on  the  point  of  contending.  Plato 
calls  him  a  wise  man  (De  R^ub.,  1,  p.  411),  and 
Cicero,  in  speaking  of  bim,  aays,  *>  Noit  enim  poet* 
auama,  terum  etiam  ettiaromiin  deetuM  sepietuqM 
traditur."  (JV.  D.,  1,  33.)  He  was  the  master  of 
Pindsr.  Simonides  is  regarded  as  the  first  who  ap- 
plied the  alternating  hexameter  and  pentameter,  or,  u 
other  words,  the  early  elegiac  measure  to  moumfut 
and  plaintive  themes.  This  measure  at  first  wss  mar- 
tial in  its  character,  not  plaintive,  and  Cullinus  ia  said 
to  have  been  iu  inventor.  Neither  was  it  called  elegy 
originally,  but  firof,  a  general  term,  subsequently  con- 
fined to  iieroic  verse,  Simonides  became  ao  distin- 
guished in  elegy  (in  the  Ister  acceptation  of  the  term) 
that  be  must  m  included  among  the  great  masters  of 
elegiac  song.  He  is  suied  to  Mve  been  victorious  at 
Athsas  over  ^schylus  himself,  in  ao  elegy  in  honour  o[ 
those  who  fell  at  Marathon,  the  Athenians  having  insti- 
tuted a  conteatof  tbe  chief  poets.  Tbe  ancient  biogra- 
pher of  .£scbylus  who  gives  this  account,  adds,  in  ex- 
planation, that  the  elegy  requiress  tenderness  of  feeling 
which  was  foreign  to  the  character  of  .£schylus.  To 
what  degree  Simonides  possessed  this  quality,  and,  in 
general,liow  great  a  master  he  was  of  the  pathetic,  is 
proved  by  his  celebrsted  Ivric  piece,  containing  the 
lament  oi^  Danae,  sod  by  other  remain*  of  bia  uoeti). 
Probably,  elao,  in  the  elegiea  upon  those  who  oied  at 
Marathon  and  Plataa,  be  did  not  omit  to  Iwwatl  the 
death  of  so  many  breve  men,  and  to  introduce  tbe 
sorrows  of  the  widow*  and  orphans,  which  wss  quite 
consistent  with  a  lofiy,  patriotic  tone,  particularly  at 
the  end  of  tbe  poem.  Simonides  likewise  used  the 
elegy  as  a  plaintive  song  for  the  death  of  individuals; 
at  least  the  Greek  Antnology  contains  scversl  pieeea 
of  his,  which  appear  not  to  be  entire  qitgnms,  but 
fisigments  of  longer  elegies,  lamenting,  with  heartfelt 
pauoa,  the  death  of  persons  desr  to  tbe  poet  Among 
these  are  the  beauti^l  and  toucbins  verses  concerning 
Gonjo,  who.  while  dying,  utters  tneae  words  to  hei 
mother:  "Semain  lure  with  my  falker,  and  become, 
with  a  kappitr  fate,  the  mollur  of  another  daughter, 
vdto  may  tend  thee  in  thy  eld  age.'* — It  was  Simonides  ' 
who  first  gave  to  the  epigram  tbe  perfection  of  which, 
consistently  with  iu  purpose,  it  was  cspsble.  In  this 
respect  be  was  favourea  by  the  cireumatsncea  of  hi* 
time ;  for,  on  account  of  the  high  consideration  wbich 
he  eqiiqred  io  both  Athens  sod  the  Peloponnesus  bl 
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mi  trequenll])  employed  bj  the  vtatM  wfatdi  had  ibafht 
■gtinu  the  Feniins,  to  idoin  wtlh  inaetipMona  the 
•nmlM  of  their  Allen  narriore.  Tlw  beet  utd  moat 
Miebnted  of  these  epignma  ia  the  iniaitebla  mecrip- 
tioa  on  iha  SparUna  who  died  it  TbennopybB,  aw 
which  actually  eziated  on  the  apot :  "  Stmrtr,  UU 
ike  Lacedamomana  that  we  «re  (yti^  lure  in  cMienee 
tj  Ikeir  Umt  "  Nerer  waa  heroic  conrage  esprrtaed 
with  such  calm  and  unadorned  srandear.  With  the 
epitaphs  are  natnrally  conneetca  the  maer^ioM  on 
•acred  offerings,  especially  where  both  refer  te  the  Per- 
sian war ;  the  fonn«  being  the  dischaive  of  a  debt  to 
the  dead,  the  latter  a  thaaKsgivinff  of  the  sorviTeis  to 
the  gods.  Among  these,  one  of  the  best  refers  to  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  which,  from  the  neatness  and  ele- 
gance of  the  expression,  losea  its  chief  beauty  in  a 
prose  translation  (fragm.,  SB,  ed.  Gnaf.). — The  form 
of  nearly  all  the  epigiama  of  Simoaidea  is  elegiac. 
When,  however,  a  name  (en  RceouDt  of  a  riiOTt  bo- 
twoen  two  long  ayllablea)  codU  net  bo  idapted  te  the 
dactylic  metre  (as  'Kpxivavr^,  IsnrovfiMr),  he  em- 
ployed trochaic  measures.  (JROcr,  HiMt.  Lit.  Or., 
p.  125,  teqq.) — Simonidea  became  aTsrieions  and 
mercenary  towards  the  close  of  hie  life ;  and  it  is  men- 
tioned aa  a  subject  of  dispraise,  that  hie  was  the  first 
iriio  wrote  verses  for  money,  nolarefa  relilee,  that 
•ome  one  having  reproached  him  with  his  sordid  ava- 
lice,  he  relumed  for  answer  that  age,  being  deprived 
of  all  other  sources' of  enjoyment,  Uie  love  of  money 
was  the  only  passion  left  for  it  to  gnttfy.  {Pint.,  An 
»em  til  gtrtnda  rtrpithl. — 0pp.,  ed  Reiike,  vol.  9,  p. 
14S.}— To  Simonides  the  Gredi  alphabet  is  indebted 
br  four  of  ita  letters,  E,  T,  H,  □;  and  lehim,  also,  is 
attributed  the  invention  of  a  system  of  Mnemmacs,  or 
■rtfflcial  memory.  (Compare  Cic.,  de  Ont.,  2,  84.— 
JVh.,  7.  34.— Outn^i/.,  11.2, 11.)— It  waa  Simonidea 
lint  gave  the  celebrated  answer,  when  Hiero  of  8rra- 
cnse  inquired  of  him  concerning  the  nature  of  (jiod. 
The  poet  requested  one  day  for  deliberating  on  the 
•ol^t ;  and  when  Hiero  repeated  hta  question  on  the 
morrow,  the  poet  aaked  for  two  days.  As  he  still 
wont  on  doubling  the  number  of  daya,  sod  the  mon- 
arch, loat  ID  wonder,  aalced  him  why  he  did  so,  "  Be- 
cause, the  longer  I  reflect  on  the  subject,  the  more 
obscure  does  it  appear  to  me  to  be."  (Cic.,  N.  D.,  1, 
SS.) — The  remains  of  the  poetry  of  Simonidea  are 
pven  in  the  cidlectiona  of  Stephens,  Bronck,  Gaiaford, 
Bobsonade,  and  others.  The  latest  separate  edition  is 
that  of  Scfmeidnifin,  Bruna.,  IS35, 8ro.  (SdUtU,  Atft. 
Or.  Lit.,  Tot.  I,  p.  S4S.— 7d.  a.,  vol.  S,  p.  129.— 
Compare  Bodt,  Oeteh.  der  L^riaeken  DieKtbaul,  vol. 
S,  p.  122,  ten-}— III-  A  son  of  the  dau^ter  of  the 
preceding.  Being  also  a  naUve  of  Ceoa,  he  wss  di^ 
tingnished  from  we  former  by  tbo  appellation  of  the 
"Younger."  He  wrote  "on  Invmtions**  {npl  eip^ 
iidrwv),  and  a  work  in  three  books  on  (Genealogies. 
(Beitreiu,  Stem,  de  fAead.  ies  hucr.,  dec.,  vol.  13, 
p.  X57. —  Fan  Goent,  De  Simonide  Ceo  et  philoeopho, 
Traj.  ad  Rhen.,  17*8,  4io.) 

SiMPLicIus,  a  native  of  Cilicia,the  clearest  snd  most 
iatelligent  of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle.  His 
commentaries  are  extremely  valnable,  from  their  con- 
taining numerous  fragments  of  the  works  of  prevtoos 
philosojdiers.  He  flourished  in  the  seventh  eentun 
of  oar  era,  and  was  involved  in  soma  disputes  with 
tte  Christian  writers,  psiticularlv  John  Philoaonos,  on 
the  subject  of  the  eternity  of  tbe  world.  His  eom- 
meotary  on  the  Manual  or  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  moral  treatiaes  that  has 
come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  and  proves  that  3im- 
pUchia  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  tenets  of  tbe  Per- 
brietie  sehod.  The  works  of  AristotU  on  which  we 
BKTO  the  eomnentariec  of  Stmplidas  are,  the  eMit 
books  of  Physics,  the  Categories,  the  four  books  of  ue 
Hesvens,  arid  the  three  of  the  Soul.  Tbe  best  edition 
M  tbe  comroeaurr  on  Epictetus  is  !hst  of  Sdmiff- 
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haeueer,  making  part  of  bis  odiUen  of  Epie.etaa.  Ha 
cwnmentaryoD  the  i^yaies  ef  Aristotk  nt jiiHIdMii 
at  tbe  AMioajKOM,  nn.,  1S3S,  kL,  and  a  Latin  var- 
aioB  by  Locilln  PlnUlhma.  Yen.,  1641,  foL  The 
moat  correct  edition  of  iho  commraluy  on  the  Ctl- 
egories  is  that  printed  at  Basle,  1561,  foL  IWe  is  a 
Latm  varstOB  hf  Dorotbens,  Yen.,  1641,  1650,  IS67, 
fel.  The  commentsty  on  the  treatise  Dt  CcJowas 
puUisbed  at  tbe  Aldiae  }b«ss.  Yen.,  16M,  fol.  Huie 
is  a  Latin  Tersioa  by  Horbdw,  printed  in  1640,  and 
aaoibsr  by  Dorotheas,  in  1644*  both  fram  tbe  Veues 
press.  The  comDentanr  on  tbo  Uaatisa  i3li  .daani 
was  published  st  tbe  Aldine  press  ia  16S7,  and  a  vn^ 
sion  by  Fasetrfus,  ncMde  from  a  more  periect  mssii- 
script,  in  1649,  both  at  Venice.  Tbme  is  aaotbcr 
version  by  Lungos,  which  has  been  often  reprinted  at 
Venice.   (Schbli,  Hiet.  Lit.  Gr.,  nL  7.  p.  ISS, 

8tuM,  I.  a  people  of  India,  called  by  Ptoleaiy  lltt 
most  eastern  natioa  of  the  woild.  TWeae  SiaB,  «Aa 
dwell  beyoad  the  lim  Sems,  or  Jfosm^  ite  soppossd 
to  have  oceapied  wfast  is  now  CSscAne-CUas. — 11. 
Tliere  was  another  nation  of  the  saaao  same  oast  of 
Serica,  who  were  probably  eettled  in  Sheu^  (bt 
most  westerly  province  of  China,  inmediateiy  adjoin- 
ing the  great  wsll.  In  this  pnmnco  wss  a  kiqgdsB 
called  Tmh,  wbi£h  pwhaMy  mm  nanw  Is  (bcseSinB. 

SiMDi,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Satmatia,  bda«  As  Caa- 
marisn  Bosporus,  and  q>posilo  the  Tauric  Ckenooese. 
Their  name  wonld  seem  te  indicate  Indian  atigia, 
and  Hitter  has  attempted  to  prove  this  in  Us  Issrasd 
worit  on  the  eaificr  history  of  some  of  tbeswiNtBfr 
tiona.   iKitter,  VoHuUt,  p.  167.  acff .) 

SmoamA,  a  strongly  fbrtiM  ei^  of  Mesopotswia, 
the  eoatbenmost  posaessioa  tw  Romim  oa  As 
esstern  side  of  that  coontiy,  from  TVajaa  la  OonslaH 
tios.  It  is  now  iSMseAar.  (Ptm.,  26.— .daOL 
MarceU.,  18,  5.) 

SmoDs,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  in  tbe  peniaaala  dl 
Sithonia,  on  the  lower  ahore  of,  and  giving  name  ta,  the 
Sinua  Singiticus.  The  modem  name  of  tbe  gulf  is 
tint  oIMmte  Smnlo.  {Herod.,  7,  m.—  Tim^.  6, 
18) 

Siitoif,  a  Greek,  iiho  scoonpanted  bis  conntiyBen 
to  the  Trojan  war.  When  tbs  Greeks  bad  fabricated 
the  fomous  wooden  horse,  Sinoo  went  to  Troy,  at  the 
instigation  of  Ulysaea,  with  his  hands  bound  bdund 
hia  back,  and  by  the  most  solemn  protestatioM  assmed 
Priam  that  the  Oreeka  were  ^aa  from  Asia,  and  that 
they  bad  been  ordered  te  saenfice  one  of  tkMi  aoltes 
to  render  the  wind  CiToardilo  to  their  totam;  and  thai, 
because  tbe  lot  had  ftBan  upon  him,  be  had  fled  a  way 
from  the4r  canp,  not  to  ba  cruelly  sacrificed.  These 
hise  aaserttoBS  were  immediately  credited  by  the  Tro- 
jans, and  Sinon  advised  Priam  to  bring  into  his  city 
the  wooden  horse  which  the  Greeks  had  left  bdiind 
them,  and  to  consecrate  it  to  Minem.  His  aniea 
wss  followed,  and  Sinon,  in  the  nigbt,  to  complete  bis 
perfidy,  opened  tbe  side  of  the  horse,  from  wtudi  issued 
a  number  of  armed  Greeks,  who  aoiprised  the  Trims 
snd  pillaged  their  ci^.  (Darte  Pkryg. — Ham^  OL, 
8,  4»2.— Vir;.,  Mn.,  %,  79,  &o.»P<KMa..  10,  K.~ 
Q.  Smym.,  13,  du.) 

Siirdn,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  Aai^*  by  Hethaoe. 
^le  wis  beloved  hy  Apcdio,  who  carried  ber  away  ta 
the  hordcn  of  tbe  £0x100  Sea,  in  Aeia  Minor,  wbsn 
she  gave  birtb  W  a  eoo  called  Syrus.  lApetL  BkiLt 
2,  9Ati.—Sehol.,  ad  fw.)— II.  A  city  of  Papblagania, 
on  Ibe  eastern  coast,  and  a  little  bdow  iu  oortbem  ex- 
tremity. It  was  the  most  impotUnt  eomtnaeial  place 
on  the  ajiorea  of  the  Euxine,  and  waa  fboaded  by  a 
Milesian  eehmy  at  a  vary  aaily  period,  otod  psioi  te 
the  rise  of  the  Persian  empire.  Tha  paitkmar  year 
of  its  origin,  however,  ie  not  koowa:  thaffcn^  Jasa 
(p.  8)  ssys  it  was  at  Aa  time  when  the  CisoMriaas 
were  ravanng  Aaia  Minor.  Hie  leader  of  tbe  colooy 
was  named  Antolycaa.  ud  be  leeeivfd  ham  ibm 
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tbology  «  toe  UtMks  h»  bec«n«  one  of  tbe  <4HDp«Q- 
H)M  <rf  JiMH.    Varioaa  •ecoonta,  too,  m  given  of 
Ibe  iHTgin  of  tbe  city's  name,  one  of  which  tncea  it  to 
SiDOpe,  daaghtei  of  the  Asopus.    (Comnre  AfoU. 
Uiod.,  %,  HW.—Sekol.,  ad  loc—Plut.,  Vit.  LuenU  — 
Flate.y  b,  108.) — The  •itution  of  Sinopo  wm 
ntreon^  well  dtonn.   It  wa*  built  on  the  nock  of  » 
peniamla  and,  as  thia  poniunla  was  aecured  from  way 
MMtile  landing  along  ita  outer  aborea  \fj  high  diffa,  the 
cilj  only  needed  defending  on  the  narrow  iatlunaa 
connecting  it  with  the  niaintand,  while  at  the  aame 
time  it  had  two  convenient  haiboora,  (me  on  eittwr 
aide.   Xht  onlor  part  of  the  penlnmla  ifibrded  iDon 
for  qwcioiu  nibone,  for  gsideu  and  fields,  on  which 
the  citj  could  eeaily  le)^  tat  eopport  in  case  of  any 
scarcity  jNrodocad  1^  a  siege.   {Jrabfit.,  4,  56. — Stn- 
ho,  &4ft.)   Sioope  aoon  increased  in  wealth  and  pow- 
er, and  became  possesaetl  of  a  dependant  territory 
which  leacbed  as  lar  as  tbe  Halys,  sim)  wiiieh  was  in- 
habited by  tbe  Leneoayrii ;  il  bectmo  tlao  the  parent 
city  of  Bany  colonies  along  the  coast.   So  floohshing 
a  place  coold  not  bat  etcite  the  envy  of  tbe  people  in 
the  interior ;  and  aceo^ingly  we  find,  from  scattered 
bints,  that  it  was  occaaioDalfy  beaiegod  by  the  neigb- 
bouriog  estraps  of  Paphlsgonia  and  Cappadocia ;  and 
yet  at  other  times,  we  era  infoimed  by  Xenopbon  (^n- 
mb.,  lib.  fi  et  6),  it  stood  on  a  very  Mendly  fooling  wi^ 
tbrai.   It  sneouDtered  more  danger  from  tbe  monarcba 
diet  aioee  snbeeqaeotly  to  llie  time  of  Alexander. 
Ageioat  oftm  attacks  from  these,  ttewerer,  it  was  able 
to  make  a  soccessful  stand  (PofyA.,  4,  66);  but  it 
eooM  not  defend  itself  against  a  sorprise  on  the  part 
of  Phamacea.    (S/roAo,  ^  e.)    It  lost  its  freedom,  bat 
aol  iu  commerce  and  ptosperily,  and  from  tbia  time 
forwaid  became  tbe  residence  of  the  monarchs  of  Poo- 
las,  notil  LneoUas  took  il  from  the  last  Mithndates. 
It  sufbrad  severely  on  this  oecasiea,  and  the  Romati 
commander  stripped  it  of  many  fine  atataes  and  Tahi- 
■Me  works  of  art.   Among  the  erticlea  carried  off  on 
this  occasion  Strabo  makes  mention  of  the  sphere  of 
Billarus.   From  this  period  Sinope  remained  subject 
to  the  Roman  power,  and  received,  aceordiflg  to  Stra- 
bo and  Pliny  {PUn.,  8,  S),  a  Romea  colony.  TtiM 
eolcMijr  was  settled  there  in  ^  year  of  Jotins  Cnsar*s 
sasesBtnation.   Strabo  band  ths  ei^  in  his  time  well 
fortified,  and  adorned  with  many  handsome  edifices 
both  public  and  private.   The  commerce  of  the  place, 
indcM,  had  somewbat  declined,  having  been  drawn  off 
Mxtl;  to  Byzantium,  and  in  part  to  the  cities  of  the 
Xaarie  Chersonese-    Still  the  tbunny-fiaheries  in  iu 
iRnnediate  vicinity  continued  to  sSbrd  «  very  lucra- 
dve  branch  of  trade  to  Sinope.    The  city,  however, 
bad  begun  to  decltae  in  political  importance,  and  we 
6ncl,  not  it,  but  the  city  of  Amaaea  the  capital  of  the 
later  province  of  Hellenopontns.    In  the  middle  ages 
Sinope  made  part  of  the  petty  Greek  kingdom  of  Tn- 
pezus ;  and  after  this  it  bad  independent  Christian 
monarcba  of  ita  own,  wbo  became  eonspicnoos  for  their 
naval  powa  aodNtbeir  piracies.   (ilni//eda,  p.  318.) 
Tbe  last  of  dus  dynasty  sanrendered  lus  city  and  pow- 
er to  Mobammed  II.  in  U6I.   The  modern  iSinui  is 
atill  one  of  tbe  most  impoRant  Turkish  cities  along 
llaia  coast. — Sinope  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Cynic  Di- 
ogenes.   {Mcoaurt,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3.  p.  11,  /w^.) 

 IJI.  An  ancient  Greek  city  of  Campania.  {Vid. 

Sinoesaa.) 

StHTi,  e  Tbrseian  community,  who  appear  to  have 
occapied  n  dirtiict  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Strymon  north 
0f  ttko  Siropsonee.  {Tktievd.,  S,  98.)  Strabo  affirms 
tba.t  they  once  occupied  the  island  of  Lemnos,  thus 
fti^mtifjma  ibem  with  the  Sintlee  of  Homer.  {B.,  1, 
&03.  —Od.,  9.  7H.—8trd>.,  S31.  — A.,  457.— 

'—SchoL  ad  T%iie^.,  S.  M.— GW(/«rer.  Cem- 
OT^TBtfL,  8oe.,  Oitt.,  0..  1784,  vol.  6,  p.  53.)   Livy  in- 
o*  *l>*ti  <">  ^  eoftqnest  of  meedonie  by  tbe 


pire,  were  meluded  m  tbe  nral  region,  together  witk 
tbe  Bieallw  ;  and  he  expressly  sutea  that  this  part  d 
the  r^on  was  situated  west  of  the  Strymon,  ibat  is^ 
on  tbe  right  bank  of  that  river  (45,  29).  Ptolemy 
givea  tbe  name  of  Sintice  to  the  district  in  qnestion 
tp.  83.— Cnmer'f  Ancient  Oreete,  vol.  I,  p.  304].— 
£^motogiats  derive  the  mme  of  tbe  Sinties  fnim  tbe 
Gmk  verb  o-fvu,  '*  to  hurt"  {mvni;,  an  injurer ;"  aiv 
ric,  "  a  pirate"),  either  becaose  they  were  repoied  tr 
have  been  the  inventors  of  weapons,  or  from  cheir  hav- 
ing been  notoriona  for  piracy.  Ritter,  however,  seeks 
to  conoeet  their  nans,  and,  coDseqnently,  their  origin, 
With  *at  of  India.   {VorMU,  p.  16S.) 

SiiroiBSA,  a  city  of  Campania,  subsequently  of 
New  Latium,  on  tbe  seacoasl,  sontheaat  of  Mintume 
and  the  mouth  of  tbe  Uris.  It  was  said  to  have  beeo 
founded  on  tbe  roina  of  Sioope,  an  ancient  Greek 
city.  (£tey,  10,  SI.  — PMny,  3,  b.—Mela,  2,  4.) 
Strabo  tells  as  that  Sinoeasa  stood  on  the  shore  of 
tbe  Sinos  Setinos,  and  derived  its  name  from  that 
circumsUnce,  or,  in  other  ^rds,  from  the  mmonty 
of  the  coast  (ofmr  jap  6  K6Xiroc.  —  Strah.,  234). 
The  same  wrher,  as  well  as  Um  I'.inersries,  informs 
us  that  il  was  traversed  by  the'  Appian  Way.  Hor< 
aee  also  confirms  this.  (Sat.,  !,  6,  39,  teqq.)  Sin- 
oesaa was  colonized  together  with  Mintnma,  A.U.C 
468  (/<».,  10,  SI),  end  ranked  also  among  the  man* 
time  cities  of  luly.  (Id.,  37,  3S.—Po^yb.,  3,  01.) 
Its  territory  snfined  eonaideraUe  devastation  from 
Hanidbel's  troops  when  opposed  to  Fabins.  Cesar* 
in  bis  pnrsoit  of  Pompey,  batted  for  a  few  days  at 
SinooBsa,  and  wrote  from  that  place  a  very  concilia* 
tory  letter  to  Cicero,  which  is  to  be  found  in  tbe 
correspondence  with  Atticna  (9,  16). — The  epithet  of 
tepau,  which  Silioa  Italicas  applies  to  this  city  (8, 
5S9),  has  refereiKe  to  some  warm  sources  in  ita  n«^- 
bourbood,  now  called  Bdgni,  while  Smnessa  itaelf  an- 
awers  to  the  rock  of  Monte  Dragone.  The  Aque 
Sinueasana  are  noticed  by  Lin  (S3,  14),  Tacitus 
{HiMt.,  1,  77.  — .^nn.,  12,  66),  Plotarch  {Vit.  Olk.\ 
Pliny  (31,  3),  Martial  (6,  43),  and  others.  (Cratner'* 
Ane.  ItfUy,  vol.  S,  p.  133.) 

SioK,  one  of  tbe  bills  on  which  Jerusalem  was 
built.    {Vid.  Hierosolyma.) 

SiPHifoa,  an  island  in  the  JE^em  Sea,  one  of  the 
Cycladea,  southeast  of  Seriphoa,  and  northeast  of  Me- 
los.  Herodotus  reports  that  it  waa  colonized  by  the 
lonians  (8, 48),  and  elsewhero  speaks  of  tbe  Sipbuians 
aa  deriving  considerable  wealth  from  their  gold  and 
silver  mines.  In  tbe  age  of  Polycrates  their  reventm 
aurpassed  that  of  all  the  other  islands,  snd  enabled 
them  to  erect  a'  treasoiy  at  Delphi  equal  to  those  of 
the  most  opolent  eities ;  and  their  own  principal 
buildings  were  sumptnouslr  decorated  with  Parian 
marUe.  Herodotus  states,  however,  that  they  af^r- 
ward  sustained  a  heavy  loss  from  a  descent  of  tbe 
Samians,  who  levied  upon  the  island  a  contribution  of 
100  talents  (3,  57,  ttqq  ).  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  so 
poor  and  insignificant  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverbs 
fifvtov  iarpayaXw,  and  lA^to(  ififiaB^.  {StnA., 
H.—Euttath.,  ad  Dim.  Ptrief.,  525.)  Pliny  makes 
it  twenty-eight  miles  in  circuit  (4,  IS).  Sipbnos  was 
famed  for  ita  excellent  fruit,  and  ita  pure  and  whole 
some  air.  Hie  modem  name  ia  Svphanlo.  ( Cnmer'e 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  40fi.-—Slm(te/mmA',  ina.  Ar- 
chmel.,  p.  82.) 

SiPoNTDM.  or,  as  the  Greeks  vrrite  it,  Xiiroff  (gen. 
-oihrrof),  a  city  of  Apulia,  in  the  district  of  Dannia, 
and  to  the  soothwest  of*lhe  promontory  of  Garganum. 
It  lay  on  the  Sinna  Urias.  Sipontum  was  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  and  unquestionably  of  Greek  origin, 
even  though  tbe  tradition  which  ascribes  its  founda- 
tion to  Diomede  should  be  regarded  ss  fchalona, 
Strabo,  who  mentions  this  story,  slates  that  the  nami 
of  this  city  was  derived  frim  the  eircnmatanee  v0 
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SDBt  qcantttiM  of  eutile-liih  (i»  Greek  cryiria)  being 
rown  op  by  the  tea  on  iu  shore.  {Strtb.,  S84.) 
Liule  ii  known  of  the  bietoiy  of  Sipotuam  before  iw 
DKine  Bppeara  io  the  enntte  of  Ronw,  We  tra  told 
br  Livj  tfaet  it  wm  occupied  by  Alezinder,  king  of 
!!ll|urue,  when  be  was  tovitcd  into  Italy  to  aid  the  Ta- 
rantinea  agatnat  the  Bnitlii  and  Lucani  {8.  34).  Sev- 
eral ycara  after,  ibat  ia,  A.U.C.  556,  the  aame  histo- 
rian inforou  ua  that  a  colony  was  eent  lo  Sipoiilun  ; 
but  ii  doea  not  tpfeu  to  hsva  proqiered ;  for,  efter 
Ibe  lapae  of  a  few  yeera,  it  waa  reported  to  tba  aeiiate 
^at  tlie  town  had  fallen  into  a  alate  of  complete  dea- 
elation,  upon  which  a  fresh  supply  of  coloniata  was 
•ent  there  [34,  45 ;  3B,  SS).  Sipontum  is  wid  to 
bare  been  once  dependant  upon  tbe  city  of  Arpi  In 
Strabo'a  time  its  harbour  could  atiti  boast  of  aome 
trade,  paitrcnlarly  iu  com,  wbicb  wae  couveyed  from 
tbe  inleriw  by  means  of  «  cmwiderable  atresm.  which 
formed  a  lake  near  its  mouth.  {Strak  ,  294  }  This 
river,  which  Sirabo  does  not  name,  ia  probably  the 
Cerbalua  of  Pliny  (3.  II),  now  Centra.  The  niins 
of  Sipontum  are  aaid  to  exist  about  two  milea  to  tbe 
west  of  JUan/ndatm,  tbe  foundation  of  which  led  to 
tbe  final  deaertion  of  Sipontum  by  its  inhabilsnti',  aa 
they  were  tranaferred  by  King  Manfred  to  this  modern 
towQ,  which  ia  known  to  have  risen  imJer  hit  au- 
tpicea.    (CroflUr'a  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  S,  p  379.) 

SiPfLoV  [.  a  mounuin  in  Lydia,  rising  to  the 
aouth  of  Magneaia,  and  separated  by  a  atnall  valley 
from  the  chain  of  Tmotus  to  tbe  southeast,  and  by 
another  from  Mount  Mastinsia  to  the  aouth.  Sipylua 
ia  celebrated  in  Grecian  mythology  as  the  residence 
of  Tantalus  and  Niobo,  aitd  tbe  cradle  of  Pelops. 
These  princes,  (hough  mors  commonly  referred  to  by 
classical  writers  as  belonging  to  Phrygia.  must,  in  re- 
ality, have  reigned  in  Lydia  if  tbcy  occupied  Sipylas: 
not  the  mountain  merely,  but  a  city  of  the  same  name, 
situate  on  its  licpe.  (Cramer's  Atia  Minor,  vol.  1, 
p.  437.)  >'  waa  growing  dark,"  observes  Mr. 
Arundel.,  '•  or  we  might  have  aeeu,  as  the  traveller  by 
daylight  may,  the  abrupt  termination  of  Mount  Sipy- 
lua at  a  considerable  distance  on  the  left,  behind  which 
lies  the  town  of  Magneaia."  It  la  described  by  Chis- 
hiill  sa  1  stupendous  precipice,  consisting  of  a  naked 
maaa  of  atone,  and  riaing  perpendicularly  almost  a  fur- 
long high  It  was  here,  too.  that  Chi^ull  saw  "  a 
ecruin  cliff  of  the  rock,  representing  an  exact  niche 
and  statue,  with  the  dueehape  and  proportion  of  a  hu- 
man body  "  {ArundeWs  Ana  Minor,  rol.  1,  p.  18.) 
The  rack  just  mentioned  as  the  termination  of  Sijiy- 
\uK,  and  also  tbe  rock  of  tlie  Acropolia  behind  the 
town  of  Masnesia,  have  been  supposed  to  contain 
some  magnetic  iron  ;  and  the  magnet  ia  aaid  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  this  locality.  Mr.  Arundell  snd 
some  friends  made  experiments  in  this  quarter,  to  teal, 
as  far  aa  it  could  be  done,  the  truth  of  the  story,  and 
found  clear  indicationa  of  conaidarable  magnetic  in- 
fluence. (MruTi^eJTs  Atia  Minor,  I.  c,  in  not.) — It. 
A.  city  of  liydis,  situate  on  the  stupe  of  Mount  Sipy- 
lua. According  to  traditions  preserved  in  tbe  country, 
It  waa  swallowed  up  at  an  early  period  by  an  esrth- 
qnske,  and  waa  plunged  mio  a  crater  afterward  filled 
by  a  lake.  The  exiatenee  of  thia  lake,  named  Sale  or 
Salce,  ia  attested  by  Paoaaniss,  who  reports,  that  for 
some  time  the  ruins  of  the  town,  which  he  calls  Idea, 
if  the  word  be  not  corrupt,  could  be  seen  at  the  bot- 
tom. (Pdtuan  ,  7,  24, — Siebelit,  adloc. — Cranur's 
Atia  Minor,  vol  I,  p.  437.) 

Siai!tBS  (Zfip^vcf),  two  maidens  celebrated  in 
lable,  who  occupied  an  lalanA  of  Ocean,  where  they 
•at  in  a  mead  close  lo  tbe  seashore,  and  with  their 
Itielodioiis  voices  so  charmed  those  that  were  sailing 
by,  that  they  for^t  home  and  everything  relating  to 
It,  ani  abode  with  these  maidens  till  they  perished 
tr:'r  the  impossibility  of  taking  nourishment,  and 
Ibeir  bones  lay  whitening  on  the  etiand.   Aa  Ulyssm 


and  his  companiona  vere  on  their  hsmewtid  voyage 
from  4^*B>  tiiey  came  first  to  ihe  island  of  tbe  Sirens. 
Bat  thn  passed  in  nfHj ;  fw,  by  ibe  ditectioDB  at 
Circe,  l/lysses  stopped  tbe  can  ol  his  companions  with 
was,  and  had  himaelf  tied  to  tbe  mast;  so  that,  akhoogn, 
when  he  heard  the  song  of  the  Sircna,  he  made  signs 
to  his  companions  to  unbind  him,  ihey  only  secured 
him  the  more  closely ;  and  thus  he  listened  to  tbe  ao> 
cents  of  (he  Sirens,  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  escaped. 
(Od.,  Itf  52,  Mff.) — Hesiod  describes  tbe  mesd  ot 
tbe  Strena  as  blooming  with  flowers  {avStftoiaoa),  and 
thpir  voice,  ho  said,  stilled  tbe  wioda.  {SdiU.  »i 
ApoU.  Itkod.,i.89i—Sc>u)l.adOd.,l2,lM.)  Vm 
namea  were  asid  to  be  Aglaiopheme  iCUar-voia)  toi 
Theliiepea  {Magic-tpeech);  and  it  waa  feigned  that 
they  threw  themselves  into  the  sea  with  veiatton  al 
tbe'eacspe  of  Ulysses,  an  praclc  having  ptedicted  Uiat, 
as  long  sa  they  should  arrest  tbe  aucntion  of  all  pai- 
sengers  by  the  sound  of  their  voice,  ihcy  should  hie, 
bill  no  longer.  Tbe  author  of  tbe  Orpbic  Aigoiai* 
tics,  however,  places  ifaem  on  a  rock  near  tbe  shoft  ol 
^tna,  and  mattes  the  song  of  Orpbeus  end  their  eo- 
chaniment,  and  cause  tbeoi  to  fling  themselrcs  iato 
the  sea,  where  they  were  changed  into  rocki.  {Or^ 
Argon.,  1384,  sefs.— Compare  A'oiuais.  13^312) — 
It  was  afterward  fabled  that  they  wen  tbe  daeghten 
of  the  river-god  Acheloiia  by  tbe  no  etc  Terpwcbore 
or  Cslliope,  or  by  Steropa.  daughter  of  nilhaon. 
{Ajnil.  Rkod..  4.  89b.-~AjioUod.,  I,  3,  4.-Tm1i.  ad 
l^ce^.,  719  — Eu^Mia,  373.)  Some  aaid  tbal  they 
■prai^  from  tbe  blood  which  ran  from  tbe  god  o(  the 
Acbeloiis  when  his  bom  was  lora  off  by  Heiculea. 
Sophocles  calls  them  the  dsngbtan  eif  norcys  [n. 
Plot  ,  Synipo».,9,  14);  sod  Euipidea  terms  them  tna 
children  of  Earth.  [Hd.,  168.)  Their  nonbcrwss 
also  increased  to  three,  and  ibeir  names  are  given 
with  much  variety.  One  was  eaid  to  play  on  the  lyre, 
another  on  the  pipes,  and  ibe  third  to  sing.  (Tul- 
zea  a4  Ljfcopltron^7l3.) — Contrary  to  the  uaual  pn>- 
ress,  the  mischievous  part  of  the  character  of  the  Si- 
rens was  afterward  left  out,  and  tbey  weie  ragaided  as 
purely  musical  beings  with  entraneiiy  voices.  Hence 
Plaio,  in  hia  Republic  (10,  p.  €17),  places  one  ol 
tbem  on  each  of  tbe  eight  celestial  apberes,  whoe 
their  voicea  form  what  is  called  tbe  music  of  tbe 
apheres ;  snd  wbrn  the  I.aceda:moitians  had  laid  aiega 
to  Athens  (<N.,  94,  1),  Bacchus,  it  ia  ssid,  appeared 
in  a  dream  to  their  general,  Lysander,  ordering  him 
10  allow  the  funeral  rites  o.**  the  r>ew  Siren  to  be  cda 
bratcd,'which  waa  at  once  undentood  to  be  Sophocles, 
then  juat  dead.  (Panson.,  I,  81,  l.~Pixn,  7,  39.) 
Eventually,  however,  the  artists  laid  hold  on  the  Sireiw, 
and  fumished  them  with  the  feathers,  feet,  wings,  and 
tails  of  hirds.  —  The  ordinary  dertvatioo  of  the  word 
Siren  is  from  eeipa,  "  a  cAatn,*'  to  signify  their  aitrae- 
live  power.  The  Semitic  »hir,  "mag,"  appears^ 
however,  mora  likely  to  be  the  tma  toot;  and  lbs 
Sirens  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  wondeta  told  el 
by  the  Pbcenician  marinera.  iKaghtZgy**  MyAebtf, 
p.  269,  tcqq.) 

SmiMvtM  Insula,  three  small  n>cka  on  the  sooth 
side  of  the  promontory  of  Sonrentum  or  Mio«vm,  de- 
tached from  the  island,  and  eelehnted  in  fable  aa  lbs 
islands  of  tbe  Sirens.  (Straio,  2X,-~IiL,  %A7. —Mtia. 
3,  4  — Pftii.,  a.  6.) 

StiiB,  a  city  of  Lnesnia.  on  tbe  Sinoa  TBreitij.«s,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  aame  name,  now  the  Svuta 
It  was  tsid  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Trojan  colony, 
which  waa  af^rward  expelled  by  some  looiaua,  wba 
migrated  from  Colophon  under  tbe  reign  of  Alyattea, 
king  of  Lydia ;  and  who,  having  ukeo  tbe  lawn  br 
force,  changed  its  name  to  that  of  Pulioiun  iStr^ 
364.)  The  earliest  writer  who  has  mentioned  ibw 
ancient  city  ia  the  poet  Archilocbus,  cited  by  AtiwBc- 
us  (12,  6).  He  speaks  with  sdmlration  trf'  tbe  anr- 
toonding  country,  and  in  a  msaoet  which  piovca  thai 
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be  «•>  well  kcqoaiated  with  its  beautiet.  In  the  pu- 
Mge  of  Atbeiuetu  where  Archiiochua  is  ciled,  Albe- 
'  9nu*  lepneenu  the  iiUubiunu  of  Sirie  u  riT<lliii^  ia 
all  mpecta  the  luxury  and  affluence  of  the  Sybtntea. 
Sitii  and  Sybaria  had  reached,  about  600  B.C.,  lha 
summit  of  their  prosperity  atid  opulence.  Shortly  af- 
terward, according  to  Jyalin  (30,  2),  the  former  of  the 
two  WBS  almost  destroyed  in  a  war  wiib  Meupontuin 
and  Sybaria.  When  Uie  Tarentinca  settled  at  Hera- 
elea  ihey  lemoved  all  ibe  Sirites  to  the  new  town,  of 
which  Siria  became  the  harbour.  (Diod.  Sic,  12,  36. 
— Stra&o,  3S3.)  No  vestiges  of  this  ancient  colony 
are  nour  apparent;  but  it  stood  probably  on  the  leu 
bank,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sinno.  (Cramer't  Anc. 
holy,  vol.  3,  p.  358.) 

Sikius  (Xs^/Moc),  «  name  given  to  the  dog-atai. 
Homer,  though  he  mentions  the  dog-stsr  twice,  doos 
not  employ  Coa  term.   Heatod,  bowAver.  uaea  the  ap- 

r illation  on  several  occasion*  (fim.  et  D.,  417,  597, 
19.  — Sou.  Hm.f  397.)  But  ihen,  in  the  first  of 
these  paassgea,  be  means  by  Siriua  the  sun.  Nor  is 
Utis  the  only  instance  of  such  a  usage.  In  Hesycbiua, 
for  example,  we  have,  Zelpioc,  i  ^Mo^,  kcH  6  tov  kv- 
vof  darijp,  Siriiu,  Ihe  sun,  and  aUo  the  dog-atar." 
He  then  goes  on  to  remark,  Xo^kX^j  tov  Zarpuov 
Kuva'  i  <li  'Apxt^j^  TOV  ^Xiov,  '16vko{  Si  iia>Ta  to 
dffTpo,  "  Sopkode*  caUs  the  dog-ttar  bo  ;  ArekiloclatM 
the  nn;  IbycuM,  however,  all  the  ttart."  Eratosthenes, 
moroover  (c.  33),  observes :  "  Such  stars  (as  Siriua)  as- 
tronomers call  t.etpiovs  (Sirios)  dtd  r^v  r^f  ^Xoydf 
Kiv^atv,  "  on  account  of  the  IremuUnts  motion  of  their 
lights  It' would  seem,  therefore,,  that  aetpiot  was 
originally  an  appellative,  in  an  adjective  form,  em- 
ployed to  indicate  any  bright  and  aparkling  star ;  but 
which  originally  became  a  proper  name  for  tbe  bright- 
est of  the  fixed  stars.  Tbe  verb  aeiptativ^  formed 
from  this,  is,  according  to  Proclus,  a  nriionyme  of 
An/tn-Efv,  "to  shine,"  "to  ht  bright,"  (ioe^sr,  Stem- 
mamen,  p.  239.  se^^-) 

SiRHio,  a  peninsula  on  the  uhores  of  the  Lacus 
Be  use  us  {Lugo  di  Garda).  now  Sirmione,  and  the  far- 
toorite  residence,  in  former  days,  of  tbe  poet  Catullus. 
ICattdl.,  31.) 

SiBHimi,  an  important  city  of  Pannonia  Inferior, 
on  the  northern  aide  of  the  Saavua  or  Save,  between 
Ulmi  and  Bassiana.  Under  the  Roman  away  it  was 
tbe  metropolis  of  Pannonia.  The  Emperor  Probus 
was  boro  here.  The  ruins  of  Sirmium  may  be  seen  at 
tbe  present  day  near  the  town  of  Mitrotnt*.  (JPUn., 
8,  K.—  Zotim.,  9,  IB.—Herodum^  7,  8. —  Avon. 
Mare.,  31,  10.) 

SisIfo,  a  town,  or,  rather,  village  of  Hispania,  tn  the 
northern  part  of  Batica,  supposed  to  answer  to  Alma- 
den,  on  the  southwestern  limits  of  La  Mancha.  The 
territory  around  this  place  not  only  yielded  silver, 
but  excellent  cinnabar ;  and  even  Rt  Ih  preeent  day 
largo  quantities  of  quicksilrez  are  still  obtained  from 
tbe  mines  at  Almaden.  Tbe  Sisapone  of  Ptolemy 
(probably  the  same  with  the  Cissalone  of  Antoninus) 
wsa  a  different  place,  and  lay  more  to  the  norih-veit 
of  (he  former,  among  the  Oretani.  {Mannerl,  Q:- 
(yr.,  vol.  1.  p.  31Q  —Ukert,  vol.  2,  p.  378  ) 

SitBMNA,  L.,  a  Roman  historian,  u»  friend  of  Pom- 
ponint  Attiene.  He  wrote  a  history,  from  tbe  taking 
•r  Rome  by  the  Gauls  down  to  the  wars  of  Sylla,  o? 
which  aome  fragmenta  are  quoted  in  different  authors. 
He  waa  considered  superior  to  all  the  Roman  biato- 
riana  that  bad  preceded  him,  and  hence  Varro  entitled 
his  own  treatise  on  hiatoiy  Sisenna.  This  same  wri- 
ter commented  on  Plantui.  {SchSU,  Biat.  Xat.  Rom., 
vol.  1,  p.  164.) 

SiaiOAHBia  or  Siitoaiibis,  tho  mother  of  Darius, 
the  last  king  of  Persia.  She  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  at  tbe  battle  of  Issus,  with  the 
rest  of  the  royal  family.  The  conqueror  treated  her 
with  the  greatest  kindnes*  and  atwntioo,  wlutcd  ber 


with  the  title  of  mother,  and  often  grantad  to  ber  u» 
tercession  what  be  bad  sternly  denied  to  his  favouriict 
and  ministers.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  a  most 
touching  tribute  to  bit  memoiy  was  oflered  by  Sisy- 
gambis.  She  who  had  survived  the  msssacre  of  ha 
eighty  brothers,  who  had  been  puf  to  death  in  one  day 
by  Ochus,  the  loss  of  all  her  children,  and  the  entire 
downfall  of  ber  house,  now,  on  the  deceaae  o£  tbe  en- 
emy and  conqueror  of  her  line,  seated  herself  or  lite 
ground,  covered  her  head  with  a  veil,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  entreaties  of  her  grandcfaildres  lefused 
iwuriahmcnl,  until,  on  tbe  fifth  day  alitor,  abc  expired. 
(Quint.  Curt.,  3, 3, 22.— /d.,  6,  8,  30.— /d ,  10,  6, 84. 
—Thtrlwalf  t  Greece,  vol.  7.  p.  117.) 

Sisfpuirs,  I.  the  son  of  .folua,  was  said  to  have 
been  tbe  founder  of  Ephyra,  or  ancient  Corinth.  He 
married  Metope,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  by  whom  be 
had  four  sous,  Glaucus,  Ornylion,  Tbctaandrus,  and 
Halmui.  Wbsn  Jupiter  carried  off  ^iiia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Aeopus,  the  river-god,  in  his  search,  came 
aAer  ber  to  Corinth.  Siaypbua,  on  bia  giving  him  a 
spring  for  Acrocorintbua,  infonned  him  who  tbe  rav- 
isher  was.  Tbe  King  of  the  Gods  sent  Death  to  punisb 
the  mformer ;  but  Sisyphus  contrived  to  outwit  Desth, 
and  even  to  put  fetters  on  him  ;  and  there  waa  great 
joy  among  mortala,  for  no  one  died.  Ptuto,  however, 
set  Death  at  liberty,  and  Sisyphus  was  given  up  t« 
him.  When  dying,  be  charged  bia  wife  to  leave  hit 
body  unburied ;  and  then,  complaining  to  Pluto  of  bei 
unkindness,  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to  ihi 
light,  to  upbraid  ber  with  her  conduct.  But,  whea 
be  found  binwelf  again  in  bis  own  houae,  he  refused 
to  leave  it.  Mercury,  however,  reduced  him  to  oba- 
dietice ;  and  when  he  came  down,  I^uto  set  bim  U 
roll  a  huge  atone  up  a  hill,  a  never-ending  still-begin* 
ning  toil;  for,  aa  soon  as  it  reached  the  summit,  il. 
rolled  back  again  down  to  tbe  plain.  The  craft  of 
Sisyphus,  of  which  the  following  is  an  instance:  vfat 
proverbial.  Autolycus,  the  son  of  Mercury,  the  cele- 
brated cattle-stealer,  who  dwelt  on  Pamsssus.  used 
to  deface  tbe  marks  of  the  cattle  which  he  carried  ofl 
in  sucb  a  manner  aa  to  render  it  nearly  impossible  ta 
identify  them.  Among  others,  he  drove  off  those  of 
Sisyphus,  and  he  defaced  l^ie  marks  as  usual ;  but, 
when  Siaypbua  came  in  oucst  of  them,  he,  to  tbe  great 
surprise  of  the  thief,  selected  bia  own  beasts  out  of 
tbe  herd  ;  for  be  had  marked  tbe  initial  of  his  name 
under  their  hoof,  (Tbe  ancient  form  of  the  S  was  C, 
which  ia  of  the  shape  of  a  horse**  hoof.)  Antolycua 
forthwith  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  one  who  had 
thus  proved  himself  too  able  for  him ;  and  Sisyphus, 
it  is  said,  seduced  or  violated  his  dau^ter  Aniiclea 
(who  afterward  married  Laertes),  and  thus  was  the 
real  father  of  Ulysses.  {Pherecyd.,  ap.  Schol.  ad  Od.^ 
lQ,-i3.—Schol.  ad II.,  10,  367.— Tze/s.ad  I^copkr., 
344,  &c.) — Homer  calls  Sisyphus  tbe  moat  etsfly  of 
men  {11.,  6,  153) ;  Hesiod  speaks  of  him  in  a  aimilai 
manner  lap.  Schol.  ad  Find.,  Pyth.,  4,  352) ;  Uly*< 
ses  sees  bim  rolling  his  stone  in  £rebuB  {Od.,  1 1, 5M). 
Of  the  antiquity  of  this  legend,  therefore,  there  can 
be  little  doubt.  Sisyphus,  that  is,  the  Very  wise,  or 
perbapa  the  Over.t««  (2tov^,  guan  Si'oo^,  by  a 
commtm  reduplication),  seeu*  to  have  originally  be- 
longed to  that  exalted  etasa  of  myths  in  which  we  find 
the  lapotidsB,  Ixion.  Tanulus,  and  others,  where,  un- 
der  the  character  of  persona  with  significant  name*, 
lessons  of  wisdom,  morality,  and  religion  were  sensibly 
tmpresaed  on  the  minds  of  men.  Sisyphus  is,  then, 
tbe  representative  of  the  restless  desire  of  knowledge, 
which  aspires  to  stlsin  m  height  it  is  denied  man  te 
reach ;  and,  exhausted  in  the  effort,  suddenly  filb 
back  into  the  depths  of  earthly  weakness.  This  ia 
expressed  in  the  fine  picture  of  the  Odyssey,  whan 
every  word  is  significant,  and  where,  we  may  observe, 
SisyphuB  is  spoken  of  in  indefinite  terms,  anil  not  aa- 
signed  BUT  earthir  locality  or  parentage.  (Wc/eicr* 
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Trd.,  ))•  950.)  Tc  Ui«  legenduT  bivtoiy,  bomver,  we 
find  biin  placed  at  Coriatn.  and  apparentljr  the  tepre- 
•enUtira  of  ibo  tra^ng  ^lirit  of  tint  ciijr.  Ha  ia,  aa 
wo  ban  alnadj  aaid,  a  aon  of  JEtAaw,  probably  on 
account  of  hie  name  (AI^Aof, "  cuntting'*)  ;  or  it  may 
be  that  the  crafty  trader  ia  the  aoo  of  the  WirJiuk, 
aa  the  wind  enables  bim  to  import  and  export  bia  mer- 
ebandise.  He  la  married  to  a  daaghtcr  of  the  eynibol 
•f  MTintion,  Atlaa,  and  her  name  wouM  aeetn  to  in- 
4i3at*  Uiat  be  ta  engaged  with  men  in  the  kctin  bnai- 
naaa  of  life  {Hipoire(,  rnvrtdt,  from  iiifitf,  iflk ; 

3i  being  a  mere  adjectival  ending)-  Hia  cbitdren  are 
laucaa,  a  name  of  the  aea-goa ;  Ornjtion  {Quidc' 
MMwer);  Thersandnia ( Wami-num} ;  andHaImai(5al- 
fluiii),  wbo  apparently  denote  the  ferrour  and  buMle 
of  cooimerce.  (Keigkdey*a  MyUutogy,  p.  399,  teqq. 
—WeUker,  Tnl.,  p.  650,  at^.—VlUektr,  Myth,  ier 
Up.,  p.  118,  not.y—lL  A  dwarf  of  H.  AnUmy.  He 
waa  of  very  amall  auture,  onder  two  feet,  but  extreme- 
ly ahrewd  and  acute,  whence  he  obuined  the  name 
1^  Sitypbus,  in  alluaion  to  the  canning  and  dexteroos 
ehiertain  of  fsbuloua  timea.  (/fonU.,  8at.f  1, 3, 47. — 
Compare  Heindorf,  toe.) 

SitronIa,  the  central  one  of  tbe  three  promonto- 
rie*  which  lie  at  tbe  aoutbem  extremity  of  Chalcidice 
in  Haeedonia.  Aa  Chalcidice  waa  originally  a  part 
of  Tbraee,  the  term  SUkonia  is  often  applied  by  the 
poets  to  the  latter  country ;  hence  the  epithet  Siihomt. 
—The  Sithooians  are  mentioaed  by  more  than  one 
writer  as  a  people  of  Thrace.  {Lyeopkr.,  1406,  et 
Schol ,  ai  loc.)  Elsewhere  tbe  same  poet  alludes  ob- 
scurely to  a  people  of  Italy  descended  from  tbe  Sitho- 
nian  gisnta  (v.  1354). 

SiTANCa,  a  Cieiman  tribe  in  Seandhiavia  (Taetnu, 
Germ.,  M),  aep&rated  by  the  range  of  Mount  Sevo 
fr»m  the  Suionea.  Reichard  placea  them  on  the 
aouthem  aids  of  Lake  Malar,  where  the  oM  city  of 
8i-tum  or  Sig-lvm  once  lay.  {BiMchajf  und  Mmier, 
Wirterb.  dtr  Geivr.,  p.  9S3.) 

Sirrlaa,  P.,  a  Roman  knight,  a  native  of  Nueerta, 
and  hence  called  Hwmnut  by  Sallast  {Cat.,  SI). 
Having  been  pmeecoted  a  short  time  before  the  dia- 
covery  of  Catifine's  conspiracy,  he  fled  from  a  trial, 
and,  bemg  accompanied  vj  a  body  of  followers,  betook 
himself  to  Africa,  where  he  afterward  proved  of  ser- 
vice to  Julius  Cnsar,  against  Scipio  and  Juba,  and 
received  the  city  of  Cirta  as  bia  leward.  {AmuM, 
BeU.  Cn.,  4.  BS.— m  ClrU.) 

Slavi,  an  ancient  and  powerful  tribe  in  Sarmatta, 
itretching  from  the  Dnieater  to  the  Tanai's,  and  called 
also  1^  the  name  of  Antes.  Havins  united  with  tbe 
Tenedi,  they  moved  onward  towards  Uermany  and  the 
Danube,  and  became  ongand  in  war  with  the  Franks 
that  dwelt  north  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian they  crossed  tbe  Danube,  invaded  Dalmatia, 
and  6oaIly  aettled  in  the  stinoanding  tenitoriea, 
cially  in  what  is  now  called  SImoma.  As  belonging 
to  them  were  reckoned  tbe  Bohemani  or  Bobemi  {Bo- 
hemiant) ;  the  Mabarenses ;  the  Sorabi,  between  tbe 
Elbe  and  Sule;  tbe  Stlesii,  Poloni,  Cassubii,  Rugii, 
Ac.  They  did  not  all  live  under  one  common  rule, 
but  in  separate  communities.  They  are  represented 
as  laiga.  alrong,  and  wariike,  but  very  deficient  in  per- 
■onal  cleanlineaa.  Among  tbe  deacendanta  of  the 
Mavonic  race  may  be  enumerated  tbe  Aimfant,  PoUt, 
Bohaniaju,  Mi.raviantf  CarauMioMM,  die.  (Consult 
Hdmoni,  Ckrm.  SUaorum. — Karamain,  Hiateire  ie 
f  Empire  ie  Ruaaie,  trad,  par  St.  Tixmat,  Parit, 
l9\9-3li.— Foreign  QtutrUrly,  vol.  3,  p.  163,  sef;.) 

Skaiaooiib  Mono  (Xpam6a{  Spoc)^  a  mounUin 
•/  Egypt,  to  the  north  of  Berenice,  where  emeralds 
{tmaragii)  were  dug.  It  appeara  to  have  been  one 
tf  t  group  of  mountains,  and  the  bluest  of  the  num- 
ber ;  snd  all  of  them  would  seem  to  have  contained 
noie  or  less  of  thia  valuable  material.  The  modem 
•a me  of  this  mountain  is  Zubarm,  end  the  situation  is 
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twenty- five  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Red  Sea. 
These  mioea  were  formcriy  viaited  fay  Bruce,  <shoaa 
account  of  them  ia  amply  confirmed  by  the  latest  tns> 
ellcn.  The  Smangdna  Mods  appeara  to  have  bsei 
a  very  abort  disunce  from  the  sea ;  bong  that  eaUed 
by  the  Arabs  Mmaden  Uxsuwatntd,  or  Sue  Miauif 
BmeraldM.  {Str^.,  tSA—PUit.,  97,  i.—RMtsdTt 
Egypt,  p.  418.) 

StfiiDts,  I.  »  SOD  of  Cynw,  put  to  death  by  csdsr 
oi  hia  broiher  Canbyaea.  The  iattcn;  it  neenn,  bad 
become  jealooa  of  Smerdia,  who  bad  mceeeded  m  pw- 
«ially  bending  tbe  bow  which  the  Ichihyiqrfnp  W 
iMOUgbt  from  King  of  .Ethiopia,  ■  feat  wbiefc  ns 
other  Peraian  had  been  able  to  acconaplish.  CanliT- 
ses  had  also  aabse>]oently  dreamed  that  a  courier  had 
come  to  him  from  Petaia  (be  waa  at  this  pciiod  ia 
Egypt)  with  intdligeDee  that  Smoidia  waaaaaiad 
onhis  throne,  and  looraed  tbe  baarais  with  hia  bead. 
Tbia  vision  Invtng  filled  him  with  aUnn,  lest  Sneidia 
mi(^t  destroy,  him  in  order  lo  saixe  npm  ^  cmws, 
be  despatched  Prexaspea,  a  confidenttu  agut,  to  Per 
sis,  with  orden  to  hill  Smerdis,  which  was  accordia^ 
ly  done.  According  to  one  account,  be  led  tbe  pinca 
out  on  a  hunt,  and  then  alew  him  ;  tsdnb  etban  said 
that  he  bnmght  bim  to  tbe  htndetaof  tbePnstaaGuir, 
and  there  threw  lum  headlong  from  a  peaeipioe.  (He- 
rod., S,  90  >— II.  One  of  the  Magi,  wbo  stron^y  re- 
sembled Smerdis  the  brother  of  Cambrice.  As  the 
death  of  the  prince  was  a  atate  aeciet,  lo  iftiA.  how- 
ever, some  of  the  Magi  appear  to  have  bees  priTy,  the 
false  Smerdia  deelar^  himself  king  oa  (be  death  cf 
Cambyeoa.  Tbia  oaarpaiioa  woaU  oet,  perhaps,  kavt 
been  known,  had  be  not  takiD  too  maity  pcecaatisBi 
to  conceal  it  Otanoa,  a  Persian  noUe  of  tbe  fim 
rank,  auapecting  at  last  that  there  was  eome  laipaa- 
ture,  from  tbe  eireumstance  of  Smerdis  never  quitiiB| 
the  citadel,  and  from  bis  never  inviting  any  of  tbe  no- 
bility to  hia  presence,  discovered  the  wboto  sfiff 
through  hie  daughter  Pbsdyma.  Tbia  ftaale  bad 
been  tbe  wife  of  Canbma,  and,  with  the  otberwivaa 
of  the  late  kii^.  had  been  retaiood  by  tbe  usufpo: 
At  her  fiidMPa  request,  afae  felt  the  bead  of  Sraerdis 
while  be  slept,  and  discovered  that  be  bad  do  ean. 
Ounea,  on  this,  was  fully  convinced  that  tbe  pretend- 
ed monarch  was  no  other  than  the  nagoa  Suiefdis,  he 
having  been  deprived  of  bia  ean  b;  Cyras  oa  accoont 
of  some  atrocimis  condocL  Upon  lUa  diaooveiy.  the 
conqiincy  ensued  which  ended,  with  tbe  death  of 
Smerdia.  and  the  elevation  of  Darina.  aon  of  HyataS' 
pea,  to  the  vacant  throne.  (Herod.,  3.  69,  Mff .)  A 
general  massacre  of  tbe  Magi  also  enaned,  wbieb  wu 
commemorated  by  tbe  annual  festival  called  by  dtt 
Oreeks  Msgopbonia.  (Conaalt  temaAa  at  the  bqi» 
ning  of  tbe  article  Magi  ) 

SatNTHBoa  (two  ayllablea),  one  of  the  ennanaca  of 
Apcrilo.  He  was  worabif^ied  under  this  name  in  the 
city  of  Chrysa,  when  be  alao  had  a  temple  called 
Smintbium.  The  names  Smintbeus  and  Sminihiiw 
are  aaid  to  have  been  derived  from  the  tarn  aphfioc, 
which  in  tbe  JEdie  dialect  signifiea  «  rat;  and  Stn- 
bo  givea  the  following  legend  on  the  aabject,  boo  the 
old  poet  (Tdlinoa.  Acrardine  to  him,  the  Teocn, 
migrating  from  Orete,  ware  taw  aa  otada  lo  aettia 
in  that  puce  where  tbey  sboidd  first  be  atladted  by 
the  origind  inhabitants  of  the  land.  Having  bshed 
for  tbe  night  ia  thja  place,  a  large  noiaber  of  &eld- 
mice  came  and  gnawed  away  tbe  leathern  atnpa  of 
their  baggage  and  tbonga  of  their  armour.  DewMng 
the  oracle  folfined,  they  settled  on  the  apot,  sod  raised 
a  temple  to  Apollo  Smintboas.  Yarieoa  odter  Ma- 
looa  talea  respecting  theae  rau  aio  to  bo  roond  n 
Stnbo.  who  observes  that  there  wen  nometooa  spots 
on  this  coast  to  which  the  nune  of  Sminthia  eras  tt- 
tached.  The  temple  itself  was  called  Srointhiom 
(Strab..  604,  813.)  Tbe  ssme  geograpber,  howevet, 
does  not  allow,  as  Scyiaz  daee  (p.  30),  that  thia  edi 
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lie,  or  th«  Chi7U  here  nwntitnecl,  were  tbiM  to 
which  Homer  has  aUuded,  in  the  commeDcement  or  the 
Sm  book  of  the  iliid,  m  the  abode  of  Chmee,  the 
pnett  of  Apollo.  He  places  these  more  to  the  south, 
and  on  the  Adramyttian  Gulf.  (Str^.,  L  c.)— The 
bca[  explanation,  however,  of  the  whole  fable  appears 
to  bo  thai  which  makesthe  rat  to  have  been  in  Egypt 
a  type  of  primitive  night.  Hence  this  animal,  placed 
•t  the  feet  of  Apollo's  statue,  indicated  the  victory  of 
itj  over  night ;  and  at  ajater  penod  it  was  r^rded 
as  an  cmblein  of  the  prophetic  power  of  the  god,  which 
nad  the  events  of  the  future,  notwithslanding  the  dark> 
DM*  tiiat  enveloped  them.  {Cmutantt  D*  Rtii- 
gion,  vol  S,  p.  394,  in  wait.) 

Smykna,  a  celebrated  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
vOMl  of  loaia,  and  at  the  bead  of  a  bay  to  which  it 
gave  Dame.  The  plac*  was  aaid  to  bavs  derived  its 
name  from  an  Amason  ao  called,  who,  having  con- 
quered Ephesut,  had  in  the  first  lostaDce  transmitted 
her  sppellation  to  that  cit^.  The  Ephesians  afterward 
founded  the  town,  to  which  it  has  ever  sioce  been  sp- 
I»opnated ;  and  &rabo,  who  dwells  at  length  ou  this 
point,  cites  several  poets  lo  prove  that  th«  name  of 
Smyrna  Aras  once  applied  specifically  to  a  spot  near 
Ephesus,  and  afterward  generally  to  the  whole  of  iu 
pncinets.  The  sama  writo-  affinni  that  Ibe  Epbe- 
eian  colonista  were  afterward  expelled  fiom  Smyrna 
by  the  Cohans ;  but,  being  aided  trr  ^*  Colopbonians, 
who  hid  received  them  into  their  city,  they  ooce  more 
returned  to  Smyrna  and  retook  it.  {Straio,  634.) 
Herodotus  differs  from  Strabo  in  some  particulars : 
he  states  that  Smyrna  originally  belonged  to  the  JE^oli- 
ana,  who  received  into  toe  city  aonw  Cotophooian  ex- 
iles. These  afterward  basely  leqnited  the  boepiulity 
of  the  inhabitants  by  shutting  the  gates  upon  them 
while  they  were  without  the  watl^  celebrating  a  festi- 
val, and  so  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place, 
(i'dtueii.,  6,  8.)  They  were  besie^  hy  the  .£oli- 
■ns,  but  to  ix>  parpose ;  and  at  last  it  was  agreed  that 
Ib^  ahonld  nmain  ia  poaaenioa  of  ibe  p»ee  upon 
ddrvering  np  to  the  fociner  inhabttaota  their  private 
property.  {Herod.,  1, 149.)  Smyrna  after  this  ceased 
to  be  an  ^olian  city,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Ionian  confederacy.  It  was  subaeqnently  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Alyattes,  Idng  of  Lydia,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  scattered  among  the  adjacent  villages. 
{Herod.,  1,  L6.  — &yia2,  p.  87.)  They  lived  dins 
Mr  the  space  of  four  huniilrad  years,  and  the  city  re- 
Budned  during  all  this  time  dseerted  and  in  mina, 
vntO  Antigonns,  one  of  Alezander'a  generis,  charmed 
with  the  situation,  founded,  about  twenty  stadia  from 
Ae  site  of  the  oU,  a  new  city  called  Smyrna,  on  the 
BOathern  shore  of  the  gulf.  Lysimachna  completed 
what  Antigonua  had  begun,  and  the  new  city  became 
one  of  Ihe  most  beaotuul  in  Lower  Asia.  {Strabo, 
M8.)  Anotbw  aeeonnt  make*  Alexandor  the  founder 
of  this  dtr,  and  Pliny  and  Fausaoias  bolb  adopt  this 
opinion ;  hut  it  is  contradicted  by  the  simple  fact  that 
Alexander,  in  his  expedition  agairvst  Darius,  never 
ume  to  this  spot,  but  passed  on  rapidly  from  Sardis  to 
Ephesus.  {PUay,  6,  29. — Patuan.,  7,  5.) — Smyrna 
was  one  of  the  many  phcea  that  laid  claim  to  being 
the  Mrtbplace  of  Homer,  and  it  enjoyed,  parinqie,  Uie 
best  title  of  all  to  thia  distinguisbeo  honour.  In  com- 
nemoration  of  ttie  bard,  a  beaatiful  square  ainietnre 
was  erected,  caUed  Homorion,  in  which  his  sutne  was 
placed.  Thia  ssme  name  was  given  to  a  brass  coin, 
stmck  at  Smyrna  in  commemoration  of  the  same 
event,  {Strabo,  I.  e.  —  Cic.,  pro  Arch.,  c.  8.)  The 
Smymeans  also  showed  a  cave,  where  it  was  said  that 
Homer  composed  hie  verses.  Cbandlet  informs  oa 
that  be  had  searcbed  lor  thia  eavem,  and  •noceeded  in 
discovering  it  above  the  aqiaednet  (be  Mdes.  It  ia 
aboot  fotif  feet  wide,  tbe  roof  fhimed  of  a  bogs  rock, 
sraoked  and  slanting,  tbe  udes  and  bottom  sandy. 
Btyood  it  is  a  passage  cnt,  leading  mtaskindof  weU. 


{Tr*teU  in  Ana  Minor,  p.  91.)— Under  tbe  Aumsi 
sway  Smyrna  sliU  continued  a  &>urishing  city,  iliougb 
not,  as  some  bavs  aapposed,  tbe  capital  of  the  ^novinoe 
of  Asm.  Its  scboou  of  doquence  and  plulosopby 
were  in  considerable  repute.  {AritUd.,  iu  iSn^ni.) 
The  Christian  Church  flourished  also  through  the  sesl 
and  care  of  Polycarp,  its  first  bishop,  who  is  said  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom  in  tlte  sudium  of  the  city, 
about  16S  years  after  tbe  birth  of  our  Saviour.  (Jreii., 
3,  3,  4,  p.  176.)  There  is  also  an  spislle  from  iKDatiOB 
to  the  Smyrneans,  and  another  addressed  to  PtMycaiiL 
Smyrna  experienced  great  vicissitudes  under  the  Greek 
empMors.  Having  been  occupied  by  Tzachas,  a  Turk- 
ish chief,  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  il 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  s  Greek  fleet,  commanded 
J<^  Duces.  It  was,  however,  restored  by  the  Em- 
peror Comoenus,  but  suffered  again  severely  from  a 
siege  which  it  austained  against  the  forces  of  Tamer* 
lane.  Not  long  after  this  (A.D.  1063),  it  fell  into  tbe 
hands  of  the  Turks.  The  Greeks  shortly  after  ob- 
tained possession  of  it  anew,  only  again  to  lose  it ;  and, 
under  Mohammed  I.,  the  city  became  finally  attached 
to  the  Turkish  empire.  It  is  now  called  Imir,  and 
by  the  Western  nations  Smyrna,  and  is  tbe  great 
mart  of  the  Levant  trade.  {Mamurt,  Gtogr.,  vol.  6, 
pt.  3,  p.  83S,  ataa. — Cramtr't  Awi  Jfinor,  vol.  1,  j 
337,  ae^f .) 

SooBiTBs,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  bom  at  Ale 
pece,  a  village  near  Athens,  B.C.  469.  His  parsnu 
were  of  low  rank.  Hia  father,  Sopbroniscus,  was  a 
statuary;  his  mother,  Phenarcte,  a  midwife.  Sa 
phroniscus  brought  up  bis  eon,  contrary  to  hia  incb. 
Dstion,  in  his  own  mannal  employment;  iu  which 
Socrates,  though  his  mind  was  constantly  aapiriug  aftu 
higher  objects,  was  not  unskilled.  While  be  was  a 
voung  man,  he  is  said  to  have  made  statues  of  the 
oabiled  Graces,  which  were  allowed  a  place  in  Ins 
citadel  of  Athens.  Upon  the  death  of  hia  father  be 
waa  left  with  no  other  inheritance  than  tbe  sniali  sua 
of  80  nunm  (sbont  1400  dollats),  wbicb,  through  thai 
dishonesty  of  a  relation,  to  whom  Sopbroniscus  left 
the  charge  of  his  aSairs,  he  soon  lost,  lliia  laid  hm 
under  the  necessity  of  suppcwting  btmaelf  by  lalioui, 
and  he  continued  to  practise  tlw  art  of  statuary  m 
Athens ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  devoting  all  tna 
leisure  he  could  command  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 
Crito,  a  wealthy  Athenian,  remarking  tbe  strong  pre* 
peosity  to  study  which  Ibis  young  man  discovered, 
and  admiriog  us  ingenious  disposiUon  and  distu^ 
guiabed  abiblies,  took  bim  onder  bis  patronage,  and 
mteusted  bim  with  the  instruction  of  his  children.  The 
opportunities  which  Socratea  by  thi*  mesos  enjoyed  of 
attending  the  public  lectures  of  the  most  eminent  jior 
losophers,  so  far  increased  his  thirst  after  wisdom,  ttiat 
he  determined  to  relinqnish  hia  oceupatioik,  and  eveiy 
prospect  of  emolument  wbicb  ibat  might  afibrd,  in 
order  to  devote  himself  ratirslj;  to  bis  uvourite  pur- 
suit. His  first  preceptor  in  philostmhy  was  Anazsg- 
oias.  After  this  eminent  master  of  the  Ionic  school 
left  Athens.  Socrates  attached  himself  to  Archelaua. 
Under  these  iostiucters  he  diligently  prosecuted  tbe 
study  of  nature,  in  tbe  oaoal  manner  of  tbe  philoso- 
phers of  tbe  age,  and  becyne  well  acquabted  witb 
tbeir  doctrines.  Prodicus,  tbe  st^ihisi,  was  bis  pre* 
ceptor  ia  doqoence,  Evenns  in  poetry,  Tbeodoms  ia 
gBomebrj,  and  Damo  in  music.  Aspasia,  a  wmnan 
no  lesa  celebrated  for  her  intellectual  than  her  per- 
sonal acoomplisbments,  whose  houae  was  frequented 
by  tbe  most  celebrated  characters  of  tbe  day,  tud  also 
some  share  in  the  education  of  Socratea.  With  these 
endowments,  both  natural  and  acquired,  Socratea  ap- 
peared in  AlhMis  ondei  the  reapect^  cbaraeters  •{ 
a  good  citizen  and  a  true  pbiloeo|Aer.  Being  called 
upon  by  bis  country  to  take  up  arms  in  the  long  and 
eovere  stiutsle  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  he  signal* 
iied  bimseRat  tb^  siege  of  Potidu  hy  both  bis  vabmf 
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■Dd  Om  lunUbood  with  which  ha  enicrad  fttigne. 
Daring  Uw  ■eTerity  of  ■  Thncian  winiBr,  while  other* 
wan  ehi  in  fan,  m  won  onlj  bii  utnsl  clothing,  and 
walked  barefoot  apon  the  ice.  In  tn  engigement,  hi 
wUeh  ha  aaw  Aleibiadea,  whom  he  accomminted  dn- 
ihEa  aipedition,  falling  down  woanded,  he  ad- 
nneed  to  defend  him,  ana  saved  both  him  and  his 
arnu,  and  then,  nun  the  utmost  veneroaity,  entreated 
the  jadges  to  give  the  price  of  valour,  although  jnatljr 
bia  own  dae,  to  the  young  Aleibiadea.  Several  reara 
■fterward,  Socrates  volnntaritj  entered  npon  a  military 
•ipeditiOD  against  the  Beeotlana,  daring  wUeh,  in  an  on- 
aaeeeaBfal  engagement  at  Delinin,  ba  retired  with  great 
eoolneaa  from  um  field ;  when,  observing  Xenophon 
lying  wounded  on  the  groand,  be  took  him  upon  hia 
shottldcrs,  and  bore  him  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy. 
Soon  afterward  he  went  out  a  third  time,  in  a  militsry 
capacity,  in  Iht  eipedition  for  the  purpoaa  of  redtictng 
Amphipolta ;  hot  inia  proving  qnaoeeeifri,  be  retom- 
•d  to  Athens,  and  remained  there  amil  hia  death.  It 
was  not  until  Socrates  waa  apward  of  atzty  yaara  of 
age  that  he  undertook  to  serve  hia  eonntiy  in  any 
civil  office.  At  that  age  he  was  chosen  to  repreaent 
hiB  own  district  in  the  senate  of  five  hundred.  In  thia 
oflice,  though  be  at  first  eiposed  himself  to  some  de- 
gree of  ridicule  from  want  of  eiperieneo  in  (ba  torn* 
of  business,  he  soon  convinced  his  rolleaguea  that  be 
waa  superior  lo  Uiem  all  in  wisdom  and  integrity. 
While  they,  intimidated  by  the  clamours  of  the  popo- 
bee,  were  willing  to  put  to  the  vote  the  illegal  propo- 
aitioD  relstive  to  the  Athenian  eommandera  who  had 
CDtKiuered  at  the  Arginns«,  Socrates,  as  presiding  of- 
ficer for  the  dav,  remained  unshaken,  and  declared 
that  he  would  only  act  as  the  law  permitted  to  be  done. 
Under  the  anbaeqaent  tfnaof  ne  never  ceaaed  to 
eondema  the  oppreaaive  and  crael  proceedings  of  the 
Airty  tyranta ;  and  when  hia  boldnesa  provoked  their 
mentmnit,  so  that  hia  life  waa  in  danger,  foaming 
neither  treachery  nor  violence,  he  still  continued  to 
aoppoic,  with  undaunted  firmness,  the  rights  of  his 
feltow-ciuxena.  The  tyranta,  that  they  might  create 
•ome  new  ground  of  complaint  againat  Socrataa,  sent 
an  order  to  him  to  apprehend,  along  with  aeveial  odi- 
ers,  a  wealthy  citiaen  of  Salamia  :  the  rest  ezecuted 
the  commission  ;  but  Socrates  refused,  saying  that  he 
W'Y]'^  ratbcf  himself  suffer  death  than  be  instrument- 
al in  inflicting  it  onjnstly  upon  atKrther.  Observing 
with  regret  how  much  the  opinions  of  the  Athenian 
youth  wen  misled,  and  their  principlea  and  taaie  cor- 
rupted by  so-called  philosophers,  wno  spent  all  (heir 
time  in  refined  apecuiations  upon  nature  snd  the  or  pn 
of  thinga  ;  and  by  miachtevoos  aophiata,  who  taugh'.  in 
their  schoola  the  arts  of  falae  eloquence  and  decei'ful 
reaaoning,  Socrates  formed  the  wise  and  generous  de- 
sign of  instituting  a  new  snd  more  useful  method  of 
instruction.  He  therefore  aasumed  the  character  of  a 
moral  philosopher ;  and,  looking  upon  the  whole  c  ity  of 
Athena  as  hia  acbool,  and  all  who  ware  disposed  to 
lend  their  attention  as  his  pupils,  be  seized  everr  oc- 
casion of  ctnnmnnicating  moral  wisdom  to  bis  fellow- 
eitixens.  He  passed  hia  time  chiefly  in  public.  Tt  wa^ 
his  custom  in  tne  morning  to  visit  the  places  of  public  re- 
BOrt,  and  those  set  apart  Ipr  gymnaatie  exercises;  at 
noon  to  appear  among  Um  crowda  in  the  market-place  or 
courts  of  law ;  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  those 
parte  of  the  city  where  be  vrould  be  likely  lo  meet  'with 
thelaigest  number  of  persons.  The  mettMd  of  inatruc- 
liort  which  Socrates  chiefly  made  nae  of  waa  to  pro- 
poae  a  series  of  questions  to  the  person  with  wliom 
Be  conversed,  in  order  to  lead  him  to  some  unforeseen 
eonii:luaion.  He  first  gained  the  asaent  of  bis  reapond- 
•nt  to  some  obviooa  truths,  and  Uien  obliged  him  to 
admit  otbera,  in  conseqaenea  of  their  relation  or  resem- 
blance to  those  to  which  he  had  already  assented. 
Without  making  use  of  any  direct  argument  or  persna- 
«ion,  he  choae  to  lead  the  peraon  be  meant  to  itiatnict 
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u>  deduce  the  Irutha  of  which  he  wished  to  anvimi 
bim,  aa  a  neceasary  conaequence  from  fats  iwn  corcea- 
sion.  He  commonly  conducted .  these  conferwet 
with  such  address  aa  to  conceal  his  design,  till  ibe  re- 
spondent had  advanced  too  far  to  recede.  On  some 
occasions  he  made  use  of  ironical  langnsge,  that  vaii 
men  might  be  caught  in  their  own  replies,  and  be  cmk 
polled  to  confess  their  ignorance.  He  never  assumed 
the  sir  of  a  morose  sod  rigid  preceptor,  but  comaniBi- 
cated  useful  instruction  with  all  the  ease  and  pleans- 
try  of  polite  conversation.  Socratea  was  not  lestdis' 
tingoished  by  his  modesty  than  hia  wiadmn.  H»  dia^ 
coaraes  betrayed  nomarkaofarroganceor  vanity.  Hs 

frofesaed  •*  to  know  only  this,  that  be  knew  nwui^." 
n  this  declaration,  whidi  be  frequently  repeated,  u 
bad  no  other  intention  than  lo  convince  his  bearen  a( 
the  narrow  limita  of  tbe  human  nndemanding.  No- 
thing waa  farther  from  his  thoughts  than  to  encontap 
miversal  aeeptieiam  :  on  ounal  aulrieets  be  alraysei- 
pressed  blmaelf  with  confidence  and  decision-,  bat  hi 
waa  desirous  of  exposing  to  contempt  the  anojaaee  of 
those  pretenders  to  science  who  would  scknowtedgs 
themselves  ignorant  of  nothing. — The  moral  lessonr 
which  SocTstes  Ungfat,  he  himself  diligently  fnictbed ; 
and  hence  be  exci^led  other  philosophen  in  peiaonal 
merit  no  less  than  in  hia  mCtbod  of  inatnctHn.  His 
conduct  waa  uniformly  soch  as  becanw  a  leacber  of 
moni  wisdom. — ^Tboogh  Socrstes  was  rather  Dufbrto- 
nste  in  bia  domestic  ronnexion,  yet  he  convened  tlua 
infelicity  into  an  occasion  of  exercising  his  Tiitnes. 
Xanthippe,  concerning  whose  ill-humour  ancient  wii- 
tera  relate  many  amusing  tales,  was  ceruinlr  awn- 
an  of  a  high  and  unmanageable  spirit.    But  Socntta, 
while  he  endeavoured  to  curb  the  violence  of  her  tem- 
per, improved  bia  ovm.    And,  af^  all,  indeed,  it  it 
very  probable  that  the  infirraitiea  of  thia  female  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  snd  that  calumny  has  kt] 
eome  hand  in  finishing  tbe  picture.    ( Vid.  Xanthippe.) 
— We  have  already  alluded  to  the  constant  warfare  be- 
tween Socratea  and  the  Sophists.    It  was  this  same 
warfare  that  brought  him.  bow  nndeserredfy  we  need 
hardly  aay,  ander  the  la^  of  the  comre  Aristopfaanea 
Not  that  tbe  poet  waa  in  thia  case  guilty  eitbor  of  tht 
fooleat  motives  or  of  die  grossest  mistake ;  but  if  wc 
soppoae,  what  is  in  itself  much  more  contisteat  with 
the  opinions  and  pursuits  of  the  comic  bard,  that  ha 
observed  the  philosopher  attentively,  it»deed,  but  from 
a  diatance,  which  permitted  no  more  tbm  a  supeifkial 
acquaintance,  we  are  then  at  no  hias  to  nnoentand 
how  be  mfffbt  have  confoonded  him  with  a  clasa  of 
men  with  which  he  had,  in  reality,  so  litde  in  common, 
and  why  he  singled  him  out  to  represent  ibem.  He 
probably  first  formed  hia  judgment  of  Socrates  by  the 
society  in  which  he  usually  saw  him.  Aristophanes, 
too,  might  either  immediately,  or  through  hearsav.hafe 
become  acquainted  with  expressions  and  argomeotsol 
Socrates,  snparently  contrary  to  the  eataUished  reli- 
gion.  And,  indeed,  it  is  extremely  difBcnh  to  dele^ 
mine  the  precise  relation  in  which  Uie  opinions  of  Soc- 
rates stood  to  the  Grecian  polytheism.    He  not  only 
spoke  of  the  gods  with  reverence,  and  conformed  to  the 
riles  of  the  national  worship,  but  testified  his  reflect  fee 
the  oracles  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  be- 
lieved theirprelensionstobareeome  instgroond.  On 
the  other  hand,  be  acknowledged  one  Supreme  Bdngai 
the  fiamer  and  preserver  of  the  oniverse  (d  tvf  mm 
K6f7fun>  awT&miv  re  xat  ovvfxiw- — Mem.,  4,3.18): 
used  the  singular  snd  the  plural  number  indiscrimi- 
nately concerning  the  object  of  his  adoration;  mA 
when  he  endeavoured  to  reclaim  one  of  his  friend*, 
who  ecoGfed  at  sacrifices  and  divination,  it  waa,  ac- 
cording to  Xenof^n,  by  an  argument  drawn  eido- 
sively  from  the  works  of  the  one  Creator.    (JKeaa,  I, 
4.)   We  are  thus  tempted  to  imagine  that  be  treated 
naany  points  to  which  the  vulgar  attached  great  impor* 
lUKe,  aa  matters  of  '•tdifference.  on  which  h  waa  an  - 
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ih«  uosaiblo  nor  veiy  desiTable  to  arrive  at  My  ceruio 
eonelusiOR :  that  he  was  only  careful  to  exclude  from 
hie  notion  of  the  gods  ell  attributes  which  were  incon- 
Bistentwilh  the  mora)  qualities  of  the  Supreme  Being; 
ind  that,  with  this  restrictioo,  he  considered  the  popii- 
Ur  nytliology  as  so  harmless  that  its  Isngusge  and 
rites  mighi  Ik  innocently  adopted. — The  moiives  which 
indnsed  AriitojAanes  to  bring  Socraica  on  the  stage 
■u  preference  to  any  other  of  the  sophislical  teachera, 
are  much  mors  ohrious  tbu  the  caaaes  throng  which 
he  was  led  to  eonfoui)d  them  together.  SocrMea,  from 
the  time  that  be  abandoned  bis  hereditary  art,  became 
one  of  tbe  moat  conspicuooa  and  notorious  persons  in 
Athens.  There  was,  perhaps,  hardly  a  mechanic  who 
had  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  been  puzzled  or  divert- 
ed by  hia  questions.  (Mem.,  1,  S,  S7.)  His  features 
were  so  formed  by  nature,  aa  to  serre,  with  scarcely 
uy  exaggeration,  for  a  highly  laughsble  mask.  Hia 
aaoal  mien  and  gait  were  no  less  remarkably  adapted 
to  the-  comic  stage.  He  was  subject  to  fits  of  ab- 
MDce,  which  seem  now  and  then  to  have  involved  him 
in  ludicrous  mistakes  and  disasters.  Altogether,  his  ex- 
terior was  such  as  might  of  itself  have  tempted  an- 
oUter  poet  to  find,  a  place  for  him  in  a  comedy.  It 
would  be  wrong,  however,  to  suppose,  as  some  have 
done,  that  tbe  holding  up  of  Socrates  to  ridicule  in  the 
comedy  of  the  "  Clouds"  was  the  prelude,  and,  in 
ftct,  the  true  cause  of  hia  condemnation  and  death. 
In  the  first  place,  twenty-four  years  intervened  be- 
tween the  first  represenlatiDii  of  the  "  Clouds"  and 
the  trial  of  the  philosopher;  sud,  besides,  Aristopha- 
nea  was  not  the  only  comic  poet  who  traduced  him 
snd  fats  dieciplet  on  the  stage.  Enpolis,  for  example, 
had  charged  bim  with  a  sleight  of  nsnd  like  that  de- 
•ctibed  in  the  "  Clouds*'  {Schd.  ad  Nub.,  180),  and 
bad  also  introduced  Chnr^hon,  in  his  KoXdxeg,  as  a 
urasite  of  Callias.  (,Schd.,  Plat.,  Bekker,  p.  331.) 
The  time,  in  fact,  in  which  Socrates  wss  brought  to 
tii^  waa  one  in  which  neat  zeal  was  profeaara,  and 
some  was  ondoubtedly  rett,  for  the  revival  of  the  an- 
cient institationt,  civil  and  religions,  under  which 
Athens  bad  attained  to  her  past  greatness ;  and  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  all  who  traced  the  public  calami- 
tiea  to  the  neglect  of  the  old  laws  and  osagea  shbuld 
consider  Socrates  as  a  dangerous  person.  But  there 
were  also  specious  reasons,  which  will  presently  be 
mentioned,  for  connecting  him  more  immediately  with 
tbe  tyranny  under  which  the  city  hcd  lately  groaned. 
His  aectuere,  however,  were  neither  common  ayco- 
^lante,  nor  do  tbey  appear  to  have  been  impelled  by 
pnrely  patriotic  motives.  This,  however,  is  a  point 
wlHch  must  always  remain  involved  in  great  uncer- 
tainty. Anytus,  who  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  in 
the  proaeculion,  and  probably  set  it  on  foot,  la  said  to 
have  been  a  tanner,  and  to  have  acquired  great  wealth 
by  bis  trade  (jScAo/.,  Plat.,  Apid.  Socr.,  p.  331,  Bek- 
her)  \  bat  be  was  also  a  roan  of  great  political  activ- 
ity and  influence,  for  the  Thirty  thought  him  consider- 
able enough  to  include  him  in  tbe  same  decree  of  ban- 
ishment with  Thraaybulus  end  Alcibiades  {Xtn.y  Hist. 
Gr.,  i,  3,  42),  and  he  held  the  rank  of  general  in  the 
army  at  Phyle.  (Xynoa,  Agoral.,  p.  137.)  With 
him  were  associated  two  persons  much  inferior  to  him 
m  reputation  and  popularity :  a  tragic  poet  named 
Melitns  or  Meletus,  in  whose  name  the  indictment 
waa  brought,  and  who,  if  we  may  judse  of  him  from 
the  manner  in  which  ho  is  mentioned  by  Aristopha- 
nes, was  not  very  celebrated  or  succesaful  in  hia  ar^ 
The  other  as&ociato  was  one  Lycon,  who  is  described 
as  an  orator  (Apol.,  p.  24. — Compare  Diog.  Lacrt., 
2,  38),  and  who  probably  furnished  all  the  assistance 
that  could  be  derived  from  experience  in  tbe  proceed- 
ing arid  temper  of  the  law-conrta.  According  to  an 
wnnion  ascribed  to  Socrates  himself  {Afd.,  p.  23), 
mey  were  all  three  instigated  by  merely  personal  re- 
BHitinenl,  wbicb  he  bad  innocently  provoked  by  bia 


personal  hat  its. — The  indictment  charged  Sociitee 
with  three  distinct  offences  :  with  not  believing  in  the 
gods  which  tbe  state  believed  in ;  with  inirodueiog 
new  divinitiea ;  and  with  corrupting  the  young.  The 
caae  waa  one  of  those  in  which  the  pioaecutor  was  al- 
lowed to  propose  tbe  penally  due  to  the  crime  {aytiv 
TifiTjTOf) ;  \leliina  proposed  death.  Before  the  cause 
was  tried,  Lysias  composed  a  speech  in  defence  of 
Socrates,  and  brought  it  to  hiai  for  his  we.  But  he 
declined  it  as  loo  artificial  in  iu  character.  Among 
the  works  of  Plato  ia  an  Apolt^,  which  purports  to 
be  the  defence  which  he  really  made ;  and,  if  this  waa 
written  by  Plato,  it  probably  contains  the  substance 
at  least  of  his  anawer  to  the  charge.  Tbe  tone  ia 
throughout  that  of  a  man  who  does  not  expect  to  be 
acquiued.  The  first  head  of  the  indictment  he  meets 
with  a  direct  denial,  and  observes  that  he  has  been 
calumnioualy  burdened  with  the  physical  doctrines  of 
Ansxagoras  and  other  philosophers.  But  that  part 
which  relates  to  the  introduction  of  new  divinities  be 
doea  not  positively  contradict ;  be  only  gels  rid  of  it 
by  a  question  which  involves  his  adversary  in  an  ap- 
parent absurdity.  Tbe  charge  itself  aeems  to  have 
been  insidiously  framed,  so  as  to  aggravate  and  distort 
a  fact  which  was  oniveisalty  notorious,  but  which  was 
then  very  little  utideratood,  and  has  continued  evei 
since  to  give  rise  to  a  multitude  of  conjectures. 
Socrates,  who  waa  accustomed  to  reflect  profound- 
ly on  the  state  of.  hia  own  mind,  had,  it  seems,  grad- 
ually  become  convinced  that  he  was  favoured  by 
tbe  goda  (who,  as  he  believed,  were  always  willing 
to  communicste  auch  a  knowledge  of  futurity  to  ibeii 
worshippers  as  was  necessary  to  tbeir  welfare)  with 
an  inward  sign,  which  he  describes  as  a  voice,  by 
which,  indeed,  he  was  never  positively  directed,  bat 
was  oflen  restrained  from  actioa.  It  was  by  this 
inward  monitor  that  he  professed  to  have  been  pro* 
hibited  from  taking  a  part  in  public  business.  It 
tbe  latter  part  of  his  life  ita  warning  had  been  more 
frequently  repeated,  and  it  bad  coaseqaently  beeoms 
a  matter  of  more  ^cttenl  notoriety.  There  waa  no- 
thing in  such  ■  claim  at  all  inconaiatent  with  anydoo. 
trine  of  tbe  Greek  theology.  But  the  languago  of  the 
indictment  was  meant  to  insinuate  that  in  this  snper- 
natural  voice  Socratea  pretended  to  hear  aome  new 
deity,  the  object  of  hia  peculiar  worship. — Hia  answer 
to  the  diird  charge  is  also  somewhat  evasive,  and  aeems 
to  show  that  he  did  not  undersund  its  real  drift.  Nev> 
erthelesB,  we  bavo  the  beat  evidence  that  it  waa  on  tliii 
the  ieane  of  tbe  trial  mainly  turned.  .Machines,  who 
had  often,  probably,  heard  all  the  particulars  of  this 
celebrated  cause  from  hia  father,  asaerts  that  Socrates 
was  put  to  death  becauae  it  appeared  that  he  had  been 
the  inatructer  of  Critias  (Timarck.,  p.  24) ;  and  that 
the  orator  neither  was  mistaken,  nor  laid  too  much 
stress  on  this  fact,  seems  to  be  clearly  proved  by  the 
anxiety  which  XonopluMi  abowa  to  vindicate  his  mas- 
ter  on  this  head.  {Mem.,  1,  3.)  But,  at  the  same 
time,  we  learn  from  him,  that  the  prosecutors  did  not 
conline  themselves  to  this  exsmple  of  the  evils  which 
had  arisen  from  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  and  that 
they  made  him  answerable  also  for  the  calamities 
which  Aicibiades  had  brought  upon  bia  country.  It 
was,  however,  no  doubt,  the  caae  of  Critiaa  that  sup- 
plied them  with  their  moat  efficacious  appeals  to  to* 
passions  of  their  hearers.  Critias,  the  bloodtbirst^r 
tyrant,  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  people,  had  once 
■ought  the  society  of  Socrates,  and  had  introduced 
his  young  cousin  and  ward,  Charmides,  to  the  nbiloe- 
opber's  acquaintance.  It  was  true,.and  probably  waa 
not  disputed  by.  the  accoaers  of  Socrates,  that  Critias 
had  afterward  been  entirely  alienated  from  him.  But 
this  ftct,  and  many  otbeia  along  with  it,  were  not  like 
ly  to  counteract  tbe  impreasion  that  he  contributed  to 
form  the  mind  and  character  of  Critias.  When  wc 
conaider,  too,  that  Socrates,  notwithr'Anding  hia  con- 
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*Mt  dving  tb»  Anucbr,  nrait  btn  ben  teeooDtsd 

mw  of  Uw  party  of  the  ctlj,  ■!«:•  he  remiined  there 
Uuou^toat  the  whole  period,  and  that  the  proeeculon 
were  probably  able  (o  give  eridence  of  many  ezpiut' 
ions  apparently  uufavounble  to  democracy,  which  bad 
fallen  from  him  in  his  manifold  cooveraaUons,  we  can- 
not  be  Buiptised  that  the  vordict  was  sgeiost  him,  but 
nther,  as  be  himaelf  professed  to  be,  thai  the  votes  of 
the  judges  were  almost  equally  divided.  Ft  appears, 
indeed,  most  likely,  that  if  hia  defeoee  had  been  coo- 
ducled  in  the  usual  mauner,  he  would  have  been  ac- 
quitted ;  and  that,  even  after  the  conviction,  he  would 
not  have  been  condemned  u  death  if  he  had  not  pro- 
voked the  anger  of  the  court  by  •  deportment  w^ich 
mnit  have  beea  interpreted  as  a  sini  of  prafbund  con- 
tempt or  of  ineoleat  aefiance.  When  IM  verdict  bad 
been  given,  the  prisoner  was  entitled  to  apeak  in  miti- 
gation of  the  penalty  propoeed  by  the  prosecuior,  and 
to  assign  anoiner  for  tbe  court  to  deciae  upon.  Soc- 
ntes  is  represented  as  not  only  disdaining  to  depre- 
cate ita  severity  by  such  appeals  as  were  usually  made 
in  tbe  Athenian  tribunals  to  the  feelings  of  the  jurors, 
but  as  demanding  e  reward  and  honour  instead  of  the 
pnniahnwnt  of  a  malefaetM ;  mi  he  wu  at  last  only 
induced  by  the  petttuaiona  and  oflera  of  his  friends  to 
name  a  trifling  pecuniary  mulct.  The  execution  of  bis 
sentence  was  oelayed  by  the  departure  of  tbe  Tbeoris, 
the  sacred  vessel  which  carried  the  yesHy  offerings  of 
the  Atbevians  to  Delos.  From  ihg  moment  that  the 
priest  of  Apollo  bad  crowned  its  stem  with  laurel 
antil  its  return,  tbe  law  required  that  tbe  city  should 
be  kept  pure  from  all  pollution,  and,  thercforet  that  do 
c  .iainid  dtould  be  put  to  dealli.  Tbe  opening  cere- 
anaf  "tad  taken  {Jace  on  tbe  day  before  the  Uial  of 
Soctatea,  and  thirty  days  elspsed  before  tbe  Tbeoris 
again  sailed  into  tbe  Pineus.  During  this  interval 
tome  of  his  wealthy  friends  pressed  him  to  Uke  ad- 
vantage of  the  ma«M  '*c*P*  which  tb^  could  ee- 
•ilv  have  procured  for  him.  But  be  refused  to  prolong 
•  life  which  wa*  so  near  to  iu  natural  close — for  be 
waa  little  less  than  seventy  years  old — by  a  bieach  of 
the  laws,  which  he  had  never  violated,  and  in  defence 
of  which  he  had  before  braved  death ;  and  his  atUch- 
ment  to  Athens  was  so  strong  that  life  had  no  charms 
for  him  in  a  foreign  land.  Hia  imprisonment  was 
cheered  by  tbe  society  of  bis  friends,  atid  waa  probably 

rt  chiefly  in  convemtioa  of  n  more  thui  DeuaUv 
ited  strain.  When  the  summone  came^  he  drank 
the  fatal  cup  of  hemlock  in  the  midst  of  his  weeping 
firienils,  with  sa  much  composure,  and  as  little  regret, 
IS  the  laat  draught  of  a  long, and  cheerful  banquet 
The  sorrow  whica  the  Alheniaos  sre  said  to  have  man- 
ifested for  bis  death,  by  signs  of  public  mourning,  sod 
by  the  puniebmenu  inflicted  on  hu  proseculon,  eeemt 
not  to  be  so  well  attested  as  tbe  alarm  it  excited 
among  hie  most  eminent  disciples,  who  perhaps  con- 
aidered  it  aa  the  signal  of  a  general  persecution,  and 
are  said  to  have  taken  refuge  at  Megan  and  other  cit- 
ies. (Diog.  Laert.,  2,  19,  ieqq.—En/eld,  Hut.  Phi- 
loa.,  vol.  4.  p.  164,  ee«f.— i£tUer,  Hitt.  Philo:,  vol. 
S,  p.  1,  18,  Mn-— 7Ur/iaaa*e  Graee,  vol.  4.  p.  265, 
nqq.}—U.  Somamed  Scbolaaticue,  an  ecclesisstical 
biatoiian,  who  flourished  about  tbe  middle  of  the  fiflh 
eetuury.  He  was  a  native  of  Constantinople,  and  a 
pupil  of  tbe  grammarians  Ammonius  and  Helladiua. 
Socrates  wrote  an  ecclesisstical  history  in  seven  books, 
from  306  to  439  A.D.  He  at  first  took  for  bis  (piide 
the  mA  of  Rufinus  ;  but  having  afterward  perceived, 
from  the  works  of  Atbanasiua  and  from  the  corre- 
spondence of  other  fatbecs  the  ehaidi,  that  Rnfinoe 
had  fallen  into  ^re«t  errors,  be  retouched  the  first  two 
books  of  his  history.  It  is  an  exact  and  judicione 
work,  and  is  written  with  great  simplicity.  The  se- 
verely orthodox  have  charged  him  with  leaning  to  the 
(pinions  of  the  Novatians,  end  at  other  times  with 
being  led  away  by  t  certain  Sabinoe,  who  made  a 
l«4f) 


eotlKtioii  of  tbe  acta  of  oeoneila.  Both  nyeethwv 
however,  are  devoid  of  foondatien. — Tbe  bert  cditioB 
of  his  history  is  thst  of  Reading,  ComL,  1710,  fol 

SoeniAKA,  a  country  of  Upper  Asia,  betneen  the 
Jaxartes  and  Ox  us,  lying  to  the  west  of  Scylhia  estn 
ImauTn,  from  which  it  is  eepareted  by  tbe  nnge  of 
Imaus.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Jasaitss, 
and  on  the  sooUi  by  tbe  Oxoe,  and  •pp'*'*  ^ 
rpond  at  the  present  day  to  northern  Buduiref,  iht 
country  of  tbe  Vabeck  Tartart,  a  pen  of  the  couetiy 
of  Petar  and  of  LitlU  TTiilet.  The  chief  ruge  o( 
mouniaina  in  this  tract  waa  called  the  Sogdian,  u>^ 
traversed  the  whole  region  between  tbe  Oxus  sod  Ju 
artes.  Among  the  tribes  in  this  quarter  may  be  hh- 
merated  the  Sogdiani.  the  Pasiea,  the  latii,  tbe  Ts 
cbori,  dtc,  along  the  Sogdian  Mountains ;  theMsrdy 
eni  in  what  is  now  tbe  land  of  tbe  Usbeck  Tutin ; 
the  Oxtani  and  Chorasmii  afong  the  Oxus ;  the  Dnp 
eisni,  at  the  sources  of  the  Jexutea,  &c.  In  the  mie 
die  agea,  Sogdiana  became  famona,  under  ihe  Arabic 
name  of  Soghd,  for  its  great  fertility,  and  was  repre- 
sented as  a  country  eight  days*  joumn^in  leoglk, 
full  uf  gardens,  groves,  cornfields,  &c.  The  Irirtoiy 
eround  Samercand,  in  particular,  tbe  Arsbiao  pogn- 
phera  describe  ae  a  terrestrial  paradiee.  The  ncfa  val- 
ley of  Sogbd  preeented  so  great  sn  abDodiDce  of  ex- 
quisite grapes,  melons,  pears,  and  apples,  ibit  they 
were  exported  to  Persia,  and  even  to  Hlndnstan. 
Marcanda  answers  to  the  modem  Somorceitd.  (Bis- 
dug  iind  miUr,  WhUrb.  ier  Gecgr.^  p.  3SS.— Vol- 
Je-SriM,  Gti^.,  vol  t,  p.  374,  Am.  ed.) 

SoaniiKOs,  a  natural  son  of  Artaxerxea  Longina- 
nus,  who  murdered  bis  brother  Xerxes.  He  was  de- 
throned, however,  in  his  turn  by  Ochus,  after  a  rdpi 
of  only  six  months  and  fifteen  days,  and  was  suKieBled 
in  ashes  according  to  the  Peiaiao  coatooa.  (Dioi-SU., 
18,71.— C/M.,  47, 

Sol,  the  Sun.  (rw.  ApaJlo,  Herenlea,  Hithw, 
&c.) 

SolImis,  0.  JoLiDB,  a  LaUn  writer,  whose  period 
is  unknown.  Some  critics  place  him  in  the  middk 
of  the  second  century ;  while  others  mske  him  coo- 
temporary  with  the  £mperor  Helipgabalus,  because 
they  find  tbst  this  prince  had  for  a  colleague,  in  hia 
first  consulship,  e  certun  Adventus,  and  St^ne  dedi- 
catee his  work  to  a  friend  of  die  same  name.  Tbie 
production  ia  entitled  Pob/kiMtor,  end  is  divided  inlo 
wy-eix,  or,  aceording  to  other  edi^ons,  aeventy  chap- 
tera.  It  is  a  collection  of  variooa  noUcea,  piincipaUy 
geographical,  taken  from  different  eatbora,  many  ol 
whom  are  now  lost,  but  particularly  from  Plmy,  mm 
text  may  perhaps  be  corrected  from  this  abridgment. 
Salmaaitts  baa  proved,  as  far  as  things  of  this  nautre 
an  luscratible  of  praof,  that  Sdinus  pnblidied  two 
editions  or  his  work,  the  first  under  the  title  of  CaiZcG- 
tanea  remm  mcmoToinlium,  and  the  other,  re-touchcd 
and  enlarged,  under  that  of  Polykiator.  Thew  two 
editions  have  been  blended  and  confoai>ded  togrthn 
by  the  copyists.  We  hsve  stso  twenty-two  verses,  a 
poem,  Striinus,  entitled  Poittiai.  (BunMewt, 
Ihol.  IM.,  vol.  S,  p.  383.)— The  best  edition  of  the 
Pclyhi$toT  ia  that  of  S^mauua  (Saumaiae),  Tnj 
16S9,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Sous  FoHs,  a  celebrated  fountain  in  Africa.  (I'li 
Ammon.) 

So[.5x,  I.  a  city  of  Cyprus,  on  the  northern  ahott 
of  the  island,  and  southwest  of  the  promontory  Ciun- 
myon.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Solii,  whence 
tome  later  writers  give  the  name  of  the  city  as  Sob. 
It  wu  founded  by  an  Athenian  colony  (Strofio,  883). 
and  SoloD  ie  mentioned  by  Herodotus  aa  having  vis- 
ited Philocyprus,  the  tyrant  of  tbe  place,  and  taving 
praised  bhn  in  his  verse  (5,  113).  Plutarch  informs 
us  that,  at  the  time  of  Solon's  arrival,  'P\u\oejf^* 
reigned  over  a  small  citv  near  the  river  Clarios,  io  a 
strong  aituation  indeed,  but  in  a  very  indifferent  soil. 
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it  tbere  was  in  igreetble  plain  below,  Solon  jwr- 
aaded  turn  to  raise  there  a  larger  atxl  more  pleasant 
ity,  and  to  tranifer  tbither  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  other 
:ie  also  aasisied  in  tsying  out  the  whole,  and  building 
t  in  the  best  manner  for  confenience  and  defence,  ao 
jiat  Pbilocyprus  a.hotl\y  bad  it  peopled  in  snch  a  man- 
.ler  as  to  cicile  tbe  envjf  of  the  neighbourins  princes : 
and,  therefore,  though  tbe  former  city  was  culed  ^Gpis, 
ret,  in  honour  of  Solon,  he  called  the  new  one  Soli. 
This  story,  however,  appears  to  want  confirmation, 
the  more  particulariy,  as  Herodotea,  wbo  is  fond  of 
relating  meh  thingi,  makes  no  mention  of  the  mattar. 
It  it  nwro  than  probibia  that  the  anoedolo  owed  ila 
origin  to  the  accidental  aimilirihr  between  the  tnnm 
of  Solon  tod  that  of  tbe  citf.    Pocockc  found  traces 
9f  the  ancient  place,  which  still  bore  the  name  of  iSe- 
.€«  (vol.  3,  p.  324). — The  inhabiunU  of  ibis  city,  aa 
irell  as  those  of  Soloe  in  Cilieia,  were  charged  with 
making  very  ungrammaticBl  Greek,  whence  the  term 
$oUci$m  {So^oiMt9fi6s),  to  denote  any  grosa  violalion 
3f  tbo  idiom  of  a  langoage.   {Suidtu,  s.  v.  26Xoi.) — 
rr.  A  city  of  Cilieia  Campealrie,  near  the  mouth  of 
:he  river  Lamas.    It  was  founded  by  an  Arffive  col- 
ony, strengthened  by  settlers  from  the  city  of  Lindas 
n  Rhodes.    By  intermingling  with  the  fade  Cilicians, 
he  inhabitanta  ao  far  corrupted  their  own  dialect  as 
o  givo  rise  to  tbe  term  Solecism  (li>XoiKt(fft6f),  to 
lenoie  any  violstion  of  the  idiom  of  a  language.  <  Vid. 
ioloe  I.)   It  is  doubtful  whethw  the  term  in  question 
lelongs  propei4y  to  the  city  we  are  now  considering, 
>r  the  one  la  Cypras  ;  the  greater  number'  of  anlhon- 
.es  appear  to  be  in  favour  of  the  former.    Soloe  ^nf- 
«red  severely  from  ligranes,  king  of  Armenia,  who 
vrested  (he  greater  part  of  S^ris,  and  also  Cilieia, 
lom  the  Sewncide.   He  earned  tbe  inhabitanta  of 
ne  place  to  Tigrsnocerts,  bis  Armenian  capital,  in 
wder  to  introdaee  there  Eoiopean  culture.  Pompey, 
berefore,  found  Soloe  nearly  desolate  in  hia  visit  to 
these  parts  during  the  war  with  the  pirates,  and  estab- 
ished  here  the  remainder  of  the  letter  after  they  were 
conquered.    The  city  was  henceforward  known,  be- 
sides its  own  nama,  by  that  trf  Pompaiopolis.  (Slreb., 
671. — Appian,  BeB.  MUhrmd.,  106.)— This  city  was 
the  birthplace  of  Chtyeippus,  Menander,  and  Aratos. 
(MeU,  I,  13. — Strain,  I.  c.)    Captain  Beaufort  gives 
a  detailed  sccount  of  the  topography  and  remains  of 
Ibis  interesting  city.  {Karamania,p.W\,  geq^.)  Me- 
ttUn  ia  the  name  which  most  of  the  nativea  give  to 
tbe  modem  site.    {Beaufort,  A.,  p.  S66. — Mmmtrt, 
OeogT.,  vol.  6,  pt.  S,  p.  67.) 

SoLocia,  a  promontorr  on  the  weatarn  coast  of  Mao- 
dtania  Tingitsna,  now  bape  CwiOin.  (HenNL,  S,  M. 
—/<(.,  4,  43.) 

Solon,  b  celebrated  Athenian  lawgiver,  and  one  of 
the  eeven  sages  of  Greece.  According  to  the  moat 
authentic  acconnts,  he  was  the  son  of  Ezeceetides, 
and  was  ^ming  from  the  line  of  Oodrus.  His  father 
had  reduced  his  fortune  by  bia  imprudent  tiberslity  ; 
and  Solon,  In  his  jonth,  is  said  tobave*been  compelled, 
fo  order  to  repair  the  decay  of  bis  patrimony,  to  em- 
bark in  commercial  adventure»-~-a  mode  of  acquiring 
wealth  which  was  not  disdained  by  men  of  tbe  highest 
tiirth,  as  it  frequently  aSorded  them  the  means  of  form- 
ing honourable  alliancea  in  foreign  countries,  and  even 
of  raising  themselTes  to  princely  rank  aa  the  fODndera 
of  eiHoniea.  It  was,  however,  nndoubtedly  not  more 
ttao  desire  of  sSlnenee  than  the  thirst  of  knowledge 
Uiat  impelled  Solon  to  seek  distant  shores ;  and  ue 
most  nluable  fmit  of  his  travels  was  the  experience 
be  collected  of  men,  mannera,  and  institations.  We 
are  tinaUe  to  ascertain  the  precise  time  at  which  he 
returned  to  settle  in  Attiras ;  but  as  ia  moat  prob- 
able, it  was  In  the  period  following  Cyton's  conspira- 
»,  he  found  his  eoontiy  in  a  deplorable  condition, 
Astneted  within  1^  tbe  conteeta  of  exasperated  par- 
tfas,  moA  scarcely  able  to  lenst  the  attacks  of  its  least 
7T 


powerful  .  «igtibo\jts.  Even  the  little  slate  of  Mega% 
was  at  thib  time  a  fiimnidable  enemy.  It  had  sue- 
ceeded  in  wrestins  ths  lataod  of  Salsmis  from  the 
Athenians,  who  had  been  repeatedly  baffled  in  theii 
attempts  to  recover  what  they  esteemed  their  rightfa. 
poaseaaion.  The  lotsos  they  had  auatained  in  this 
tedions  war  had  broken  their  apirit,  and  had  driven 
them  to  tbe  resolution  of  abandoning  for  ever  the  aa< 
aerlion  of  their  claims.  A  decree  had  been  passed, 
which,  under  penalty  of  death,  forbade  any  one  at 
'  much  as  to  propose  the  renewal  of  the  desperate  un- 
,  deitsking.  Solon,  who  was  himself  a  natifs  of  Sak* 
mis,  and  was,  purbaps,  connected  by  varioua  ties  vritk 
the  island,  was  indignant  at  this  pusillanimous  policr ; 
and  he  devised  an  eittaordinary  plan  for  rousing  his 
countrymen  from  their  despondency.  He  was  endow- 
ed by  nsture  with  a  happy  poetical  talent,  of  which 
some  specimem  are  still  exunt  in  the  fragments  of 
his  nuroerouB  works  ;  which,  though  they  never  tin 
to  a  very  high  dqrree  of  beauty,  possess  ute  charm  ol 
a  vintrooB  and  graceful  simplicity.  He  now  com- 
posed a  poem  on  the  loes  of  Salsmis,  which  Plutarch 
praises  as  one  of  his  most  ingenious  productions.  To 
elude  the  prohibition,  he  sssumed  the  demeanour  of  a 
madman ;  and,  rushing  into  the  market-place,  mounted 
the  stone  from  which  th'e  heralds  were  need  to  maks 
their  proclamations,  and  recited  his  poem  to  the  by- 
standers. It  contained  a  vehement  ezpoatulation  on 
tike  di^race  which  the  Athenian  name  had  incurred, 
and  a  summons  to  take  the  field  again,  and  vindicate 
their  right  to  the  loveiy  UUmd.  The  bearers  caught 
tbe  poet's  enthusiasm,  whitih  was  seconded  by  the  ap* 
plause  of  bia  friends,  and  particulariy  by  the  eloquence 
of  his  young  kinsmsn  Pisistratus.  The  restraining 
law  waa  repealed,  and  it  waa  reBoIved  once  more  l« 
try  the  fortune  of  anna.  Solon  not  only  ins[Hred  bis 
countrymen  with  hope,  but  led  them  to  vietoi^,  aided 
in  the  csmp,  as  is  tne  city,  b^  the  genius  of  Pisistra- 
tus. The  strausem  with  which  he  atucked  (he  Me- 
gartana  is  variously  related ;  but  he  ia  said  to  have  fin- 
ished tlte  campaign  by  a  single  blow,  and  certainly 
succeeded  in  apeedily  leconrin^  the  island.  Ws  tanj 
even  eonelnds  that  tbe  AUiemans  at  tbe  same  time 
made  themaelves  maetera  of  the  port  Megara  Ni- 
sasa,  since  it  is  said  to  have  been  soon  sfter  reconquer- 
ed by  tbe  Megarians.  The  reputation  which  Solon 
acquired  by  this  enterprise  waa  heightened,  and  more 
widely  diffused  througoont  Greece  by  the  pert  he  to^ 
in  tbe  Sacred  War,  whieb  ended  witti  the  deslmctioii 
of  Cirriia.  But  already,  before  this,  he  had  gained 
the  confidence  of  his  fdlow-citizens,  and  had  begun 
to  exert  his  influence  in  healing  their  intestine  divia 
tons.  The  outcry  againat  Muscles  and  his  aasociates 
in  the  massacre  had  risen  so  high,  that  it  becsme  ev- 
ident that  quiet  could  never  be  restored  until  they  had 
expiated  (heir  oflTence,  and  bad  delivered  the  city  from 
the  curse  which  they  seemed  to  have  brought  upon  it 
Solon,  with  the  aaaisMnee  of  tbe  most  moderate  no* 
hies,  prevailed  on  the  party  of  Megaelea  to  aubmlt 
their  cpuse  to  the  decision  of  an  impartial  tribunal. 
Under  such  circumstances  their  condemnation  was  in- 
evitable :  those  who  had  survived  went  into  exile,  and 
the  bones  of  the  deceased  were  taken  out  of  then 
gravea  and  transported  beyond  tbe  frontier.  In  the 
mean  .while  tbe  Megarians  bsd  not  relinmushed  thaii 
pretensions  to  Salsmis,  and  Ih^  took  adnntage  of 
the  Ironblsa  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Atbe* 
nisns  to  dislodge  their  garrison  from  Nisea,  and  to 
reconquer  the  island,  where  Sve  hundml  Athenian 
colonists,  who  had  volunUrily  shared  Solon's  first  ex- 
pedition, had  been  rewarded  with  an  allotment  of 
lands,  which  gave  ibem  a  predominant  influence  in 
tbe  government.  Tt  seems  probable  t)«t  it  was  aflef 
tUa  event  that  the  two  atatea,  seeing  no  prospect  of 
tenninatiiig  by  arma  a  warfare  subject  to  such  Tieissi* 
todM,  airf  equally  harassuig  to  both,  now  that  tlwil 
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AODOCf  htd  bMii  Mtiifisd  bjr  dtintilt  vielorict,  a<;ree<l 
to  lefftT  tbeit  cUinu  to  aibitntioD.  At  th«ii  requeit 
tbo  Luedamoniaos  appointed  five  commiasioneri  to 
try  the  cause.  Solon,  who  waa  the  chief  apokcemaD 
•0  the  Athenian  aido,  maintained  their  title  on  the 
ground  of  ancient  poteeaaion,  bjr  argumenta  which, 
iboDgh  ibejr  never  ailenced  the  Mcganana,  appear  to 
have  conTinced  the  arbitratora.  TIw  atrongest  aeem 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Atlienian  cuatoma,  of 
whkh  he  ^nted  out  tncea  id  the  mode  of  inteniMOt 
abeerred  tn  Stlimis,  u  woU  aa  inecriptioaa  on  the 
tonba,  which  attealed  the  Attic  origin  of  the  persona 
the;  coinmemorated.  He  ia  said  also  to  have  addnced 
the  authority  of  the  Homeric  catalogue  of  the  Grecian 
fleet,  by  forging  a  line  which  deacnbed  Ajax  as  ran- 
ging the  ahipt  which  he  broiigbt  from  Salamia  in  Uie 
Atfieoiaa  Mation;  and  be  interpreted  aomo  orMOltr 
versea,  whkh  epok*  of  Salamia  a«  aa  IodUd  ialand,  in 
t  similar  sense.  Modern  criticism  would  not  have 
been  much  better  Batia6ed  with  ibe  plea,  which  be 
grounded  on  the  Attic  tradition,  that  the  aoiM  of  the 
aame  hero  had  eettted  in  Altica,  and  bad  been  adopt- 
•d  aa  Athenian  ettixena,  and,  in  return,  had  transferred 
their  faeroditarj  dominion  over  the  island  to  their  new 
countrymen.  The  weight,  however,  of  all  theeo  argu- 
menta determined  the  isaue'in  favour  of  ibe  Atheni- 
•as ;  and  it  seems  mors  probable  that  the  Megariana 
acquiesced  in  a  decision  to  which  they  bad  themselves 
appealed,  than  that,  as  Plutarch  represents,  they  al- 
most immediately  renewed  boslilittet.  Party  feuds 
continued  to  rage  with  unabated  violence  at  Atheoi. 
The  removal  of  the  men  whom  puUic  opinion  had  de- 
nounced IS  object*  of  divine  wrath,  was  only  a  pre- 
liminary atep  towarda  the  restomlioo  of  tranquillity; 
but  the  evil  was  seated  much  deeper,  and  required  a 
different  kind  of  remedy,  which  was  only  to  be  Caund 
in  a  new  organization  of  the  stale.  This,  it  is  pnbo- 
bk,  Solon  already  meditated,  as  be  must  long  have 
fmceived  iu  necessity.  But  he  saw  that,  before  it 
eoold  be  iccompllihed,  the  minds  of  men  niHt  be 
bioagbt  into  a  frame  lilted  for  its  reception,  nnd  that 
tbia  conld  only  be  done  with  the  aid  of  religion. 
Tltere  were  aoperatitious  fears  to  be  atilled,  angry  paa- 
siona  to  be  soothed,  bsrbaroua  usages,  hallowed  by 
long  prewrtption,  to  be  abolished  ;  and  even  the  an- 
thotity  of  Solon  we*  not  of  itaelf  snflMient  tut  these 
putpoeea.  He  therefore  looked  ibioid  for  a  coadjn- 
tOTt  and  fanw  directod  bis  view  to  a  man  pecaliariy 
qsalified  to  moot  the  extraordinary  emergency.  This 
waa  no  other  than  the  famous  Epimenides,  whom  his 
oontonponriea  regarded  aa  a  being  of  a  auperior  na- 
ture, SIM  who,  even  to  us,  appears  in  a  myslwioua,  or, 
at  least,  ao  ambigueua  light,  from  our  inability  to  do> 
cido  bowfai  be  Umaelf  paitmA  in  the  geaenl  opinion 
wimh  ascribed  to  him  an  intimate  eoiHwsion  with 
higher  powera.  Thia  person  waa  publicly  invited  to 
Athens,  to  exert  his  marvellous  powers  on  behdf  of 
the  distracted  city  ;  and,  when  nia  work  wa*  accom- 
plished, be  waa  diamiased  with  tokens  of  the  wannest 
gratitude.  (Vid.  Epimenides.)  But,  though  the  visit 
of  Epimenides  was  attended  with  the  most  salutary 
eeoaequencss,  so  far  as  it  applied  a  suitable  remedy  to 
evOa  which  were  entirely  aoatod  In  the  imaginetini, 
and,  though  it  may  have  wrought  atill  happier  eflecta 
by  calming,  aoothtng,  and  opening  hearts  which  bad 
before  only  beaten  with  wild  and  malignant  paaeione, 
atill  it  bad  not  produced  any  real  change  in  the  state 
of  thinge,  but  had,  at  the  utmost,  only  {uepared  the 
way  for  one.  This  remained  to  be  achieved  by 
Sofoo.  Tbo  government  hid  bng  been  in  Ibe  baud* 
of  mon  who  tppner  to  have  wielded  it  only  as  an  in- 
■trament  for  t^randixing  and  enriching  themselvea. 
They  bed  reduced  a  great  part  of  the  claaa  whose  in- 
dustry was  employed  in  toe  labours  of  agriculture  to 
a  atite  of  abject  dependance,  in  which  thev  were  not 
•nly  debaned  from  ill  but,  pc^pa,  a  merely  Domioal 


abare  of  political  righta,  but  ..atd  even  their  pmonu 
freedom  by  a  precarious  tenare,  and  were  bcqasotly 
reduced  to  actual  aliray.  The  smaller  piepiMotK 
impoverished  by  bed  time*  or  casual  disaaicn,  were 
compelled  to  borrow  money  at  high  interest,  and  It 
mortgage  their  lands  to  the  rich,  or  to  receive  iheo 
again  as  tenants  upon  the  same  hard  termr  ls  wcr 
'  imposed  upon  those  who  cultivated  tba  esutet'  of  ife 

Seat  land-ownera.   According  to  tba  laws  ntada  hy 
a  nobtea,  the  iosdvent  debwr  might  be  ssind 
hi*  creditor  and  atrfd  into  ahveiy;  or  ton  boaiaii 
home  and  condemned  to  end  hie  days  in  the  settxe 
of  a  foreign  master,  or  driven  to  the  Mill  biider  ns- 
ceasity  of  soiling  his  own  children.    Tbe  eyes  ofSo 
Ion  had  frequently  been  struck  with  the  ditmal  dmd- 
ument*  of  eriatocratical  oppreaeion  acatiercd  om  the 
fiel^  of  Attica,  in  tbe  stone-posts,  which  marked  tbn 
what  WW  once  a  property  had  become  a  pledge,  mi 
that  it*  former  owner  bad  lost  his  independence,  nd 
was  in  danger  of  sinking  into  a  atill  more  degsded  ud 
miserable  condition ;  and  auch  q>ectacle*  oDdoobted- 
ly  moved  him,  no  less  than  that  which  roused  tbehdy 
I  indigoatim  of  tbe  elder  Gracchus  agamst  the  Kobm 
grandees.   (P/hI.,  Tib.  Cfraak.,  c.  6.)  Tbem  wbi 
,  groaned  nnder  this  granny  were  only  ei^  lor  a 
I  change,  and  cared  litUe  about  tbe  mcaos  by  whieh  it 
{  might  be  effected.    But  the  pt^latiee  of  Attica  was 
not  simply  composed  of  these  two  cUtKs.   An  lu- 
!  cient  geographical  division  of  tbe  couBtiy,  which,  from 
I  time  immemorial,  had  determined  tbe  puKoiti  ud  ibt 
j  character  of  its  inhabitants,  now  aepanted  tbem  into 
three  distinct  parties  (Ilediaf  or  ILtSiaioi,  lowing 
er« ;  Aionpiet,  KighUtidtn ;  end  II^MiAei,  iht  mm 
of  lAs  ewt),  animated  each  by  its  peculiar  iwetests, 
views,  and  feelings.    Tbt  poesesaions  of  tbe  notdei 
lay  chiefly  in  tbe  plains.   As  a  body,  tbey  desired  tLa 
(ontinuance  of  (be  exisUog  state  of  things,  oa  whi^ 
their  power  and  exclusive  privileges  depended ;  bet 
tharo  were  among  Uiem  some  modenie  men,  wh* 
were  willing  to  meko  eencesaions  to  prodoiee,  if  nol 
to  justice,  and  to  resign  a  pan  for  tlw  mke     ascu-  • 
ring  tbe  rest   Tbe  inhabitanta  of  tbe  b^Iaods^  ia  the 
eaatem  and  northern  parts  of  Attica,  do  not  seem  u 
have  suffered  any  of  the  evils  inflicted  on  the  lowland 
peasantry ;  but,  tbou^  independent,  they  were  prob- 
ably, ftv  the  most  part,  poor,  and  gencraUy  wished  tat 
a  revolatiOB  which  should  |daee  ibem  en  a  tevel  aritb 
tbe  ricb.   Uniting  tfieir  canso  with  that  of  the  op- 
preaeed,  they  called  foi  a  tboroogh  redreea  of  gtm- 
soces,  by  reducing,  namely,  that  entvmous  inequality 
of  possessions,  whiclv  was  tbe  aource  of  degruatioa 
and  misery  to  them  and  tbeir  fellowa.   (PM.,  Sd^ 
IS,  39.)   The  men  of  the  coaat,  who  probaUy  coa- 
poeed  a  main  part  of  that  claaa  which  aubsiMed  bj 
trade,  by  tbe  ezweise  of  the  meebanicnl  aits,  and  pei- 
hapi  by  the  woAii^  of  tba  mines,  and  now  included 
a  eonsider^o  abuo  of  sfBooBce  «nd  intelligeitc^ 
were  averee  to  violent  measures,  but  were  deurous  d 
a  reform  in  the  cbnstitution,  which  sboold  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  by  removing  all  gfound*  of 
ressonsble  complaint,  and  should  admit  a  larger  nom- 
ber  to  the  enjoyment  of  thoae  righu  which  waie  now 
engroased  and  abuaed  bjr  n  fow.   The  people  in  geir 
eiM  fell  tbe  need  of  a  leader,  and  moM  have  prenr- 
red  even  the  despotic  rule  of  one  man  to  tbe  tyranoy 
of  their  many  Ionia.    As  Solon  belonged  to  ^ 
ity  by  birth  and  station,  and  bad  recommended  him- 
self to  the  people  by  the  proofa  he  had  shown  of  ac- 
tivi^,  prudence,  justice,  and  bnmanitT.  be  waa  chi^ 
son,  with  the  aninimou  coneaot  of  all  peniea^  to  me- 
diate between  tbem,  and  ariiitiate  tbetr  qmnela,  *• 
tbe  peraon  most  capable  of  remedying  Um  disordeu 
of  the  state  ;  and,  nndw  tbo  title  of  ucIkhi,  w»  in 
vested  with  full  authority  to  frame  a  mw  eona(i<  'tioa 
and  a  new  code  of  laws  (01.  46.3,  B.C.  fi94).  At 
•ocb  an  office,  iind  w  such  eircumstancu,  cmfene' 
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■ImMt  naliniitad  power,  «iui  tn  imbittoiu  mtn  might 
Mtilj  have  abused  it  to  make  himself  mastsr  of  the 
■tate,  Solon's  friends  exhorted  him  to  seize  the  oppor- 
nioitjr  of  becoming  tjrrant  of  Athena ;  and  they  were 
ool  M  «  loaa  for  bir  momenta  to  colour  their  foul  ad- 
TKo,  remimling  him  of  recent  inatuwee— of  Tynnon- 
du  in  Eobra,  and  Pittacvs  at  Mjrtilene,  who  bad  ez- 
erciaed  a  sovereignty  over  their  fellow-cititens  without 
jbrfeiiing  their  love.  Solon  saw  through  their  aophis- 
try,  and  was  not  tempted  by  it  to  betray  the  saered 
tmat  reooeed  in  him ;  hot,  eatiafied  with  the  apf^ba- 
lioD  of  m  own  eonecienee  and  the  Mteem  of  hb  coun- 
t^men,  inaiead  of  liarhoaring  schenes  <tf  aelf-aggran- 
dizement,  he  bent  til  his  thoughts  and  energiea  to  the 
execution  of  the  great  task  which  he  had  undertaken. 
This  task  consisted  of  two  main  parta :  the  firat  and 
most  pressing  business  was  to  relieve  the  present  dia- 
Iresa  of  the  commonalty  ;  the  next  to  provide^gainst 
she  recurrence  of  like  evils,  by  regulating  the  rights 
af  all  the  citizens  according  to  equitable  principlea, 
and  fixing  them  on  a  permanent  baait^.  In  proeaadins 
to  the  firat  part  of  hia  undertaking,  Solon  held  a  mhT 
He  course  between  the  two  extremes— thoee  who 
xished  to  ke^  all,  and  those  who  were  for  taking  bt- 
erything  away.  While  he  resisted  the  recktoss  and 
exlravigant  demands  of  those  who  desired  all  debts  to 
be  cancelled^  and  the  lands  of  the  rich  to  be  confis- 
eatad  and  parcelled  oat  among  the  poor,  be  net  the 
reaaonabia  ezpectatioiu  of  the  puUic  by  hia  du&Kf- 
iming  ordmanee  (ZeicaxOeia),  and  relieved  the  debu 
or,  partly  by  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest,  which 
was  probably  made  retrospective,  and  thus,  in  many 
eases,  would  wipe  off  a  great  part  of  the  debt,  and 
partly  by  lowbring  the  atandard  of  the  silver  coinage, 
>o  that  the  debtor  aaved  more  tlun  one  fourUi  in  ev- 
erfpayment  {Pha.,  Sid.,lli. — Vid.  Beeekh,  Suuitk., 
t,  p.  360.)  He  likewiae  released  the  pledged  lands 
tniia  their  encombrances,  and  restored  them  in  fall 
property  to  their  owners ;  though  it  does  not  aeein  cer- 
tain whether  this  was  one  of  the  express  objects  of 
the  measure,  or  only  one  of  the  consequences  which 
h  hiTolTed.  Finally,  he  aholiahed  the  inhuman  law 
vrluch  enabled  the  creditor  to  enalave  hit  debtor,  and 
leatored  those  who  were  pining  at  home  in  such  bond- 
age to  immediate  liberty  ;  andit  would  seem  that  he 
compelled  those  who  hud  sold  their  debtors  into  for- 
eign coantries  to  procure  their  freedom  at  their  own 
expenae.  The  debt  itaelf,  in  auch  cases,  was  of 
course  held  to  be  estingoished.  Solon  himself,  in  a 
poem  which  he  afterwaid  eompoaed  on  the  subject  of 
nis  legislation,  spoke  with  a  becoming  pride  of  the 
happy  change  which  tbia  meaaure  bad  wrou^t  in  the 
hce  of  Attica,  of  the  numeroua  citizens  whose  lands 
be  had  discharged,  and  whose  persons  he  had  eman- 
cipited,  and  brought  back  from  hopetesa  slavery  in 
■uange  lands.  He  was  only  unfortunate  in  bestowing 
hia  confidence  on  persons  who  were  incapable  of  imi- 
Utin^  bb  virtue,  and  who  ahuaed  hia  tntiniMy.  At 
ibe  time  when  aU  men  were  uncotain  as  to  hia  inten- 
tional and  no  kind  of  property  could  be  thought  se- 
cure, be  privately  informeo  three  of  hia  friends  of  hia 
determination  not  to  touch  the  estatca  of  the  land-own- 
ers, but  only  to  reduce  the  amount  of  debt.  He  had 
afterward  tho  vexation  of  diecovering,  that  the  men  to 
whom  he  bad  intmaled  thia  secret  had  been  base 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  it,  by  making  large  pur^ 
ehaaea  of  land— whieb  at  auch  a  juncture  bore,  no 
doubt,  a  very  low  price— with  borrowed  money.  For- 
tunately for  hia  fame,  tbe  stat*  of  bis  private  affairs 
waa  such  as  to  exempt  him  from  all  aospicton  of  having 
had  any  share  in  this  aordid  tranaaction.  He  bad  htm- 
mAf  a.eonaidenhIe  aam  oat  at  Intereat,  and  waa  a  loaer 
in  proportion  by  his  own  enactment.  Thia  aeeraa  the 
most  probable  and  aeeurate  kccount  of  Solon's  meas- 
nrea  of  relief.  There  was,  however,  another,  adapted 
hf  some  ancient  writwa,  which  repreaented  him  a« 
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having  entirely  cancelled  all  debts,  and  as  having  only 
disguised  the  violence  of  this  proceeding  under  a  soft 
and  attractive  mien.  Tt  does  not  appear  that  the  an- 
cients saw  anything  to  censure  in  his  conduct  accord 
ing  to  either  view.  But  the  example  of  Solon  csnnol 
fairly  be  pleaded  by  thoae  who  contend  that  either' 
public  or  private  faith  may  be  rightly  aacrificed  to  ex 
pediency.  He  must  be  considend  as  an  arbilraUH',  to 
whom  all  the  parties  interested  submitted  their  claims, 
with  the  avowed  intent  that  they  should  be  decided 
by  him,  not  upon  ^  fooling  of  legal  right,  but  accord 
in^  to  hia  own  view  of  tbe  pnblie  intereat.  tt  was  in 
this  light  that  he  himself  regarded  his  office,  and  he 
appeaiB  to  have  discharged  it  faithfully  and  discreetly. . 
The  stran||eBt  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  hia 
measures  la,  that  they  subjected  him  to  obloquy  from 
the  violent  apirita  of  both  the  extreme  parties.  But 
their  murmnrs  were  soon  drowned  in  the  ^neral  ap- 
probation with  which  tbe  disburdening  ordmanee  waa 
received  ;  it  was  celebrated  with  a  solemn  festival ; 
and  Solon  waa  encouraged,  by  the  strongest  assurancea 
of  the  increased  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizena,  to 
proceed  with  his  work ;  and  he  now  entered  on  the  aec- 
ond  and  more  difficult  pan  of  hia  task.  He  began  by 
repealing  all  the  lawa  of  Draco,  except  those  which 
concerned  the  repression  of  bloodshea,  which  were, 
in  fact,  customs  lullowed  by  time  and  by  religion,  and 
had  been  retained,  not  introduced,  by  hia  uredeeea- 
aor.  Aa  a  natural  consequence,  perhapa,  of  thia  meae* 
ore,  he  published  an  amnesty,  or  act  of  grace,  which 
restored  those  citizens  who  hsd  been  deprived  of  iheit 
franchise  fur  liRhter  offeneea,  and  recalled  those  who 
had  been  forced  into  exile  ;  and  it  seems  probable  that 
this  indulgence  waa  extended  to  the  houae  of  Mega- 
elea,  the  AJenMeonida,  aa  they  were  called  from  a  re- 
mote ancestor,  the  third  in  deaeent  from  Neator,  aitd 
to  tbe  partnera  of  bis  guilt  and  punishment :  the  city, 
now  purified  and  tranquillized,  might  be  supposed  to 
be  no  longer  either  polluted  or  endangered  by  tbeil 
presence  ;  and  it  was  always  liable  to  be  disturbed  by 
iheur  machinations  so  long  as  they  remained  in  ban- 
iabment  The  four  ancient  tribes  were  retained,  with 
all  their  subdivisions  ;  but  it  seems  probable  tliat  So> 
loiv  admitted  a  number  of  new  citizens ;  for  it  is  said 
that  be  invited  fbreignere  to  Athens  by  this  boon, 
though  he  confined  it  to  such  as  settled  their  whole 
family  and  subetance,  and  had  dissolved  their  connex- 
ion with  their  native  land.  The  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  new  consHtntion  waa  tbe  aobatitution  of  proper- 
ty for  birth,  aa  a  title  to  the  honoara  and  offices  of  the 
state.  (Compare  NUbtdtr,  Bern.  Hitt.,  t,  d06,  9d  ed.. 
Comb,  trtmt.)  Tbia  change,  though  its  consequences 
were  of  infinite  importance,  would  not  appear  so  vio- 
lent or  momentous  to  the  generation  which  witness- 
ed it,  since  at  thia  time  these  two  claims  general- 
ly concurred  in  the  same  person.  Solon  divided  tbe 
citizens  into  four  claaaes,  according  to  tbe  grada- 
tiona  of  tbdr  fortunea,  and  regutated  the  extent  vt 
tbeir  fmnebise  and  their  contrAraliona  to  the  pablic 
neeeaaitiea  by  the  amount  of  their  iiu-res.  Tbe 
first  class,  as  its  name  expressed,  conaisied  of  persons 
whose  estatea  yielded  a  nett  yearly  income,  or  rent, 
of  ftOO  measures  of  dry  or  liquid  produce  {IlevTeucoo- 
to/iiSifivoi).  The  qualification  of  tbe  second  claaa  waa 
three  fifths  of  thia  aoMont :  that  of  the  third,  two  thiidi^ 
or,  more  probably,  half  of  the  latter.  Tbe  membera  of 
tho  second  class  were  called  haghfs,  being  accounted 
able  to  keep  a  warhorsn ;  the  name  of  the  third  class, 
whom  we  might  call  yeomen,  wss  derived  from  tbe 
yoke  of  cattle  for  the  plough,  which  a  farm  of  tbe  ox- 
tent  described  waa  auppmed  to  reouire  (Zn^fnu). 
Tbe  fourth  elasa  eomptehendsd  all  whose  ineomaa  fell 
below  that  of  tbe  third,  and,  according  to  ita  name, 
conaisted  of  hired  labourers  in  husbandry  (Ofrrr). 
The  first  class  was  exclusively  eligible  to  the  higheal 
oAcea,  tboee  of  the  nine  anhona.  and  probably  to  aP 
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jtaen  wbicfa  iwd  hiibeito  been  natntd  to  tba  noblM; 
thn  were  klw  dMtined  to  fill  tbt  bisbeat  eomntods 
is  Uw  umj,  u  ii  iktor  tioiM,  wbes  Aibm  baeaiBe  a 
nurUino  power,  they  did  in  the  fleet.  Sooie  lower 
office!  were  undoabudljr  left  open  to  tho  eecood  lod 
thirii  vlau,  tboogh  we  m  UDeUe  to  define  ibe  exiKot 
of  their  priTilegea,  at  to  ucertaio  whether,  in  their  po- 
litical nghta,  one  had  any  advantage  over  ibe  other. 
Thxf  were  at  leaat  distingaubed  TrMU  etch  other  by 
the  mode  of  their  miliury  service ;  the  one  fuiDiabing 
Uie  cavalry,  the  other  the  beavy-erined  ialantrr.  But. 
for  their  ecclueion  from  the  dignities  oceu|Hed  by  the 
wealthy  few,  they  received  a  compeoMtMD  in  tbe 
comparstiTa  lighmesa  of  tbeir  burdens.  They  were 
eaeeaeed,  not  in  exact  proportion  to  tbe  ammnt  of 
their  incomes,  but  at  a  much  lower  rate ;  tbe  MmiDal 
value  of  their  proper^  being  for  this  purpose  reduced 
below  tbe  truth,  that  of  tbe  koighu  by  one  sizib,  that 
of  the  third  clan  by  eiw  third.  Tbe  fourth  claas  was 
•nloded  from  all  shers  in  the  niigisiracy,  and  from 
the  honours  and  duties  of  tbe  full-armed  warrior,  tbe 
eipense  of  which  would,  in  general,  exceed  tbeir  means: 
by  laitd  tbey  served  only  aa  light  troops ;  in  lain  times 
tbey  mann^  the  fleets.  lu  reiuv,  itMy  were  exempt- 
ed from  all  direct  eonuibutioos,  and  tbey  were  permit- 
ted to  take  a  part  in  tbe  popular  aeeemMy,  se  wdl  as 
In  the  exercise  of  tboaa  judiciil  poweie  which  were 
BOW  placod  in  the  bands  of  tbe  people.  We  shall 
shortly  have  occasion  to  observe  bow  amply  thia  boon 
com  pan  SB  led  for  the  losa  of  all  tbe  privileges  that  were 
withheld  from  them,  i^olon'a  clasaiAcation  takes  no 
notice  of  any  other  tban  landed  property  ;  yet.  as  the 
•zunple  of  Solon  himself  soeme  to  prove  that  Allies 
must  already  have  carried  on  eoroe  foreign  tiede,  it  is 
Dot  unlikely  that  there  were  fortunes  of  this  kind  equal 
lo  tboef  which  gave  admission  to  tbe  higher  claseee. 
But 't  ean  bardly  be  supposed  that  tbey  placed  tbeir 

riMseors  on  a  level  wiih  the  owuera  of  tbe  aoil ;  it 
more  probable  that  these,  together  with  tite  newly- 
■dbptcd  ciiixeos,  wiibout  regard  to  tbeir  Tarions  de- 
grees of  affluence,  were  all  iocledod  in  ike  lowest 
tlasa.  Solon's  ayaten  iben  made  room  for  sll  free- 
men, but  aasignM  to  them  different  placea,  vaiying 
wHb  tbeir  visible  means  of  aerving  tbe  suto.  His 
geotrel  aim  in  tbe  distribution  of  power,  aa  be  tumeelf 
explains  it  in  a  fragment  which  Plutarch  baa  preserved 
from  one  of  bis  poeoe,  was  to  give  such  a  share  to  tbe 
oommonalty  aa  would  enable  it  to  protwct  itseir,  and  to 
tbe  wealthy  aa  Bucb  as  was  neeeseary  for  retaining 
tbeir  dignity ;  in  othM  words,  for  ruling  lbs  people 
witboat  tbe  means  of  oppreasii^  it.  He  threw  his 
strong  shield,  he  says,  over  both,  uid  permitted  neither 
lo  gain  an  unjust  advantage.  Tbe  magistrates,  tboogb 
elected  upon  a  different  i^usiiBcaiioD,  retsined  ibevsn- 
dent  authority;  but  tbey  w«e  now  responsible  for 
dM  eamcis*  of  it,  not  to  their  own  body,  bnt  to  tbe 
governed.  Tbe  judicial  functions  of  the  aiehona  were 
|iarbaps  preanrved  nearly  in  their  full  extent ;  but  ap- 
petle  were  allowed  from  ihoir  jurisdiction  to  cooru 
numerously  composed,  and  filled  indiscriminately  from 
all  classes.  (PliU  ,  Sot.,  18  }  Solon  could  nut  fora- 
eee  tbe  change  of  circumsunces  hy  whwb  tbie  right 
of  uppmI  beeeme  tbe  inatniment  of  overthrowing  tbe 
equuAirium  which  be  hoped  to  have  eaublisbed  on  a 
solid  basis,  when  that  wbich  he  bad  designed  to  exer- 
cise au  extraordinsTy  jurimlieiion  became  an  ordinaiy 
tribunal,  which  drew  almost  all  causes  to  Itself,  and 
ovrmiled  every  other  power  in  the  state.  He  seems  to 
have  thought  that,  wbUe  he  provided  aufficiently  for  the 
aecurity  orthecommoDalty  by  permitting  tlielowestof 
its  memben  to  vote  in  the  popular  aasembly,  and  to  sit 
bi  judgnaent  on  caeea  in  which  Ute  parties  were  dieeatis- 
fled  with  tbe  ordinary  modes  or  proceeding,  be  bad 
also  ensured  the  subility  of  bis  new  order  of  things 
by  two  iniiitotitms,  wlucb  appeared  to  be  sufficient 
gwida  ageinst  tho  naltiee  of  denMicrttieal  aUmvanneo 

isn 


.  — ancbon,  as  Dntaicb  expresees  it,  on  wbich  tbs  vas 
■el  <^  state  might  ride  safely  in  eve^  storm.  TKssa 
were  ibe  two  coundb  of  tba  Four  Hnndied  tod 
Areopagna.  Tbe  inatitutioR  of  tbe  eeuneil  of  $m 
Pour  Hundred  wss  uniformly  attributed  to  Solon ;  and, 
if  this  opinion  be  eoneei,  which  has,  however,  besn 
made  the  sobiect  of  some  dispute,  then,  accordiiw  to 
tba  theory  of  Solmt'e  constitution,  the  assembly  of  lbs 
people  will  appear  to  have  been  linie  more  than  tbs 
oifan  of  that  council,  as  it  could  only  act  upon  the 
proposition  laid  before  it  by  the  latter.  But  tbe  jote- 
cial  power  which  Solon  had  lodged  in  tbe  hands  ef  .bs 
people  was  the  most  powerful  inatnunint  on  vaich 
be  relied  for  ootrecting  all  ^ses  and  remedyi^  il 
mischiefs  that  might  arise  out  of  tbe  workup  of  hb 
constitution.  A  bod)  oi'  6000  citix«Ds  wss  vtety  ytsi 
created  by  lot  to  form  a  supreme  court,  called  Hdica 
which  waa  divided  into  several  smaller  ones,  not  limit- 
ed to  way  pceeisa  number  of  penoon.  Tlw  i|aaliaea- 
lions  required  for  ibis  were  tbe  enma  vviib  these  wlueh 

Sve  admission  into  tbe  general  assetnfafy,  exent  tint 
I  members  of  tbe  former  might  not  be  onder  toe  age 
of  tliirty.    It  was  therefore,  in  fact,  a  select  ponton  at 
tbe  latter,  in  which  tbe  powers  of  tbe  Isrgrr  body  w«e 
concentrated,  and  exercised  under  a  ^odicisl  itn, 
Paaaing  over  tbe  other  fealuna  of  the  Atbenisa  Ofr 
Btitution,  aa  aMtled  by  Solon,  on  which  ou  Smite  wOl 
DDI  allow  us  lo  dwell,  we  fNToeeed  ot  once  to  the  re- 
mainder of  hia  biatoty-    Solon  waa  not  one  of  thoas 
reformers  who  dream  that  tbey  have  put  an  aid  to  in- 
novation, and  tbst  the  changes  tbey  have  wroogfal  aro 
exempt  from  tbe  general  coulition  of  nmtabUity.  Bat 
the  v«y  laovisiani  wbidi  be  nude  ftn  ibe  continal 
revision  and  amendment  of  bis  lawe,  seems  to  Aom 
the  imfffobalHlity  of  Plutarch's  account :  that  be  so- 
acted  toem  to  remain  in  force  for  no  more  than  a  ce» 
tury.    Hiey  were  inscribed  on  wooden  taUeta,  ar- 
raided  inf^ramidal  blocks  turning  on  an  axis;  wfcidi 
were  kept  at  first  in  the  Acropolis,  but  weiv  sfter- 
wsrd,  for  more  convenient  inspectioo,  bnNwlrt  down 
to  Ibe  Prytaneum.    According  lo  Phiiarch.  Solon,  af- 
ter tbe  ompletion  of  bie  work,  found  bimseJf  expoeod 
to  eucb  ineesanm  vexation  from  tbs  qoestions  of  Uw 
curious  and  the  cavils  of  tbs  discontemcd,  tfast  he 
(Atained  permission  to  withdraw  from  Athens  tot  Ian 
years,  and  aet  out  on  the  travela  in  wtucb  he  viuted 
Asia  Minor,  Cyprus,  and  ^ypt,  coQecting  and  dlf- 
fuaing  knowle^pB,  Hid  everywheie  leaving  uacca  ol 
bis  preeenee  in  visibte  noouinenle  or  ht  dis  mtm- 
ories  of  men.   But  then  is  aomo  diflkohy  in  reeood- 
ling  this  story  with  ebronoli^,  since  it  eoppoees  lua 
to  nave  found  CnBsns  in  Lydis,  who  did  not  raonot 
the  throne  within  twenty  or  thirty  years  after :  and  the 
alleged  occasion  of  tbe  jeuroey  ia  very  doubtful,  tboef^ 
it  ia  in  aubsUnA  die  same  with  diet  aas^;;iied  by  Hem. 
otoB.    It  is  probable  that  Solon  lunmined  for  aeveisl 
^eaie  at  Athens,  to  obeerve  the  practical  effect  of  bis 
■nstttutions,  and  to  second  Uieir  operation  by  bis  pa>- 
Bonal  influence.    He  was,  undoubtedly,  wcli  aware 
bow  little  Ibe  letter  of  a  political  system  can  avail  on- 
til  ita  practice  baa  become  familiar,  and  iie  principles 
bsve  gained  a  bold  on  tbe  opiitioaa  and  feelinga  of  tbe 
people,  and  that  tbia  most  be  a  gradual  proteea.  and 
liable  to  intemption  and  diMnbene*.     H«Ke  it 
could  not  greatly  disappoint  or  iflbct  him  lo  bett 
voices  raised  fram  time  to  time  agloiiat  hinMetf,  anA 
to  pmeive  thst  his  views  were  not  generally  or  foUj 
comprebeudod.    But  be  may  at  length  have  tbonglA 
it  prudent  to  retire  foka  season  from  tbe  public  ayf^ 
tho  better  to  maintain  hia  dignity  and  popolari^ ;  »idL 
as  be  himself  declaied,  tbu  age,  while  it  crept 
him,  atiO  fyaai  him  eontinualqr  learning,  «ra  need  not 
be  sniprieed  if,  «t  an  omwiwlly  lato  period  of  Kfc^  be 
set  ont  on  a  long  course  df  travels.   On  hia  ntam,  be 
round  that  fsctitm  had  been  actively  laboozii^  to  per- 
vert and  unib  bin  work,  and  was  cwnpeUed  evuntws 
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19  nitncaa  (he  partial  overthrow  of  hia  ayateii)  in  the 
OKirpatum  oT  Piaiatntiw.  (Vid.  PiaiatntaB.) — It  ia 
Ml  Mrtaiu  how  king  ba  aurriv«d  this  inroad  upon  his 
■MtilDtKHit;  one  cooonnt,  apparantlj  the  moat  BDtben- 
tic,  places  bia  death  in  the  year  folloiring  th&t  in 
which  the  lerolutioQ  occoired  (B.C.  6SS).  The  lei- 
■aro  of  bia  retirement  from  public  life  waa  to  the  laat 
jevoted  to  the  Musea  :  and  if  we  might  truat  Pis- 
n'a  asaertiona  on  Buch  aubjects,  he  waa  engaged  at 
Ibe  time  of  bia  death  in  the  eompoaition  of  a  great  po- 
em, in  which  he  bad  designed  to  deBcribe  the  flonnsh- 
ing  alate  of  Attica  before  (he  Ogygian  flood,  and  to 
twebrate  the  wars  which  it  Aged  with  the  mlubitsnts 
of  the  vast  island  which  afterward  sank  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  On  the  fragmenta  of  thia  poem,  preBerved  in 
the  family,  Plato,  himself  a  descendant  of-  Solon,  pro- 
feates  to  have  founded  a  work  which  he  left  nnfinisfied, 
but  ta  which  he  had  meant  to  exhibit  hia  imagioary 
Btate  in  life  and  action.  It  ia  cettainly  not  troprobe- 
ble  Uut  Solon,  when  the  prospect  of  ma  coon^  be> 
came  gloomy,  and  his  owq  political  career  was  closed, 
indulged  his  imagination  with  exenreiona  into  an  ideal 
world,  where  he  may  have  raised  a  social  fabric  as  un- 
like as  possible  to  the  realitr  which  he  had  before  his 
eyea  at  home,  and  perhaps  suggested  by  what  he  hsd 
•een  ot  heard  in  Egypt.  It  ia  only  imporunt  to  ob- 
serre  the  ftct,  if  admitted,  can  Ind  to  no  sefe 
cmeloaiona  aa  to  his  abBtnet  political  principles,  and 
can  atill  less  be  allowed  to  away  oar  judgment  on  the 
jestgn  and  charaeter.of  his  inatitntions.  {ThirbeaWa 
Greece,  toI.  3,  p.  33,  teqq  ) — Solon  is  generally  ranked 
onder  the  gnomic  pocM,  and  aome  fragments  of  his 
prodiKtioiie  in  thia  department  have  Men  preeerved 
by  the  ineieni  writers.  Of  these  the  fineat  le  his 
"Prayer  to  the  Muaes."  The  fragments  of  Solou 
tre  found  in  the  collections  of  H.  Stephens,  Winter- 
ton,  Branck,  Gaisford,  sod  Boissonnade. — {SehdU, 
Oitt.  Lit.  Gr.,  lol  1,  p.  838.) 

Sotf  m,  a  people  of  Ltcib,  of  whom  an  aeconnt  is 
given  onder  the  head  of  Lycia. 

SoMRtra,  son  of  ^liebns  and  Noz,  was  one  of  the 
deities  of  liie  lower  world,  and  the  god  of  Sleep.  The 
Latin  poet  Ovid  {Met,  11,  59S,  »eqf.),  probably  after 
aome  Grecian  [»edeceSBor,  aa  was  asoally  the  case, 

S'ves  a  beautiful  description  of  the  Cave  of  Sleep,  near 
e  land  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  of  the  coriige  which 
Jiere  attended  on  him,  aa  Morpheus,  Icelos  or  Pbor- 
bMtr,  and  Hnntasos ;  the  first  of  whom  takes  the  form 
3f  man  to  appear  in  dreams,  the  eecond  of  animah,  the 
tUrd  of  inanimate  objeeta.  {KeigkiUt^t  MytheUfgii, 
p.  MO.) 

Soros,  a  river  of  India,  falling  into  the  Ganges,  and 
now  the  Siume  or  Son.  Aa  thia  river  towards  its  ori- 
gin is  called  Ando-nadi,  it  appears  that  the  name  jln- 
•omcftt  (given  also  in  Arrian),  .or,  rather,  Anio-naii*, 
can  denote  no  other  than  iL   {FUh.,  A,  18.) 

SopitliiB,  e  conntiy  of  Armenia,  between  the  prin- 
cipel  stream  of  the  Eophratessnd  Mount  MBsios.  It  is 
DOW  called  Zopk.   {Dio  Cati.,  38,  M.—PUn.,  6, 18.) 

SornScLiB,  a  celebrated  tragic  poet,  bom  at  Colo- 
naa,  a  village  little  more  than  a  m'ile  from  Athena, 
B.C.  495.  He  waa,  conaeqnently,  thirty  years  junior 
to  .facbylaa,  and  fifteen  mior  to  Enripidea,  as  fbr- 
■wr  banns  been  bom  B.O.  6tS,  and  ttie  latter  B.C. 
ttO. — Sophilos,  his  ftther,  a  man  of  opulence  and  re- 
ipectability,  bestowed  upon  his  son  a  careful  educa- 
tion in  all  ^e  literary  and  personal  accomplishmenta 
•f  his  age  and  conntry.  The  powers  of  the  foture 
dramatist  were  developed,  stren^hened,  and  refined  by 
aearefnl  inatmcUon  in  the  principles  of  music  and  poe- 
try i  while  the  graces  of  a  person  eminently  handsome 
dMved  fired)  ^^nee  and  ripened  mto  a  noble  man> 
hoed  UQtd  the  exercises  of  the  pelastra.  The  ga^ 
lands  which  he  won  attested  hia  attainments  in  boUi 
these  departments  of  Grecian  education.  A  atill  more 
■trikim  proof  of  his  perstmtl  beauty  and  early  {woft. 


cieney  is  recorded  in  the  fact  that  when,  after  the  bat 
tie  of  SaUmiB,  the  population  of  Athena  stood  in  sot 
emn  aaseinbly  around  the  trophy  raised  by  their  Tal> 
our,  Sophocles,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  waa' selected  ta 
lead,  with  dance  and  lyre,  the  chorus  of  youdis  who  per- 
formed Ute  prnn  of  their  country'a  triumph,  (^fien., 
1,  p.  80,  e.)  The  commencement  of  his  dramaiie  ca- 
reer was  marked  not  more  by  its  success  than  by  the 
singularity  of  the  occasion  on  which  his  firat  tragedy 
Biqwaied.  The  bones  of  Tbesena  bad  been  siriemnl) 
transferred  by  Cimon  fkom  their  grave  in  the  isle  ol 
Scyroa  to  Athens  (B.C  468.—  Arund,  No 

67).  An  eager  contest  between  the  trsgediana  of  the 
day  ensued.  Sophocles,  then  in  hia  twenty-finh  year, 
venirred  to  come  forward  as  one  of  the  candidates, 
amoni  irhom  was  the  veteran  .^achylua,  now  for  thii^ 
ty  years  the  undoubted  master  of  the  AthcDisn  stage. 
Party  feelings  excited  auch  a  tumult  among  the  spee- 
tators,  that  the  arehon  Aph^»ion  had  not  balloted 
the  judges,  when  Cimon  advanced  with  his  nine  fel- 
low:gener&1s  to  offer  the  customary  libations  to  Bac- 
chus. No  sooner  were  these  completed,  than,  detain- 
ing bis  colleagues,  he  directed  them  to  take  with  him 
the  requisite  oath,  and  then  scat  themselves  as  judges 
of  the  performance.  Before  thia  setf-eonstituted  iri- 
bonal  Sopboeles  exhibited  hn  maiden  drama,  and  by 
their  decision  was  proclaimed  first  vfetor.  Thw 
msrkable  triumph  was  an  earnest  of  the  splendid  ce- 
reei  before  him.  From  this  ev«it,  B.C.  468,  to  his 
death,  B.C.  406,  daring  a  apace  of  three-and-sixty 
years,  he  continued  to  compose  and  exhibit.  Twenty 
timea  did  he  obtain  the  first  prize,  still  more  ireqneal 
ly  the  second,  and  never  aank  to  die  third.  An.ieeti- 
molation  of  success  which  left  the  victories  of  his  tww 

Sreat  rivals  far  behind,  .fschylus  won  btrt  thirteea 
ramatic  contests.  Euripides  waa  still  less  fortanate. 
— Such  a  continuation  oi  poetic  exeiticn  and  triumph 
is  the  more  remarkable,  from  the  eireumstann  tut 
the  powers  of  Sophoclea,  so  far  from  becoming  dolled 
and  exbauated  by  Iheae  multitndinoos  eSbrts,  seem  to 
luve  contracted  nothing  from  labour  and  age  save  a 
mellower  tone,  a  mors  touching  pathos,  a  sweet  and 
gentle  character  thought  ana  eipresaion.  The  lift 
of  Sophocles,  however,  was  not  sltogether  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  Muses.  In  his  fifty-sevenlh  year  he 
was  one  of  the  ten  generals,  with  Pericles  and  Tho- 
cydidea  among  hia  colleagues,  and  served  in  the  war 
aeainst  Ssmos.  But  his  miliury  talenU  were  prob^ 
b^'  of  no  high  order,  and  his  generalahip  added  no 
brilliancy  to  nia  dramatic  hme.  At  a  more  advanced 
age  he  vras  appointed  priest  to  Alon,  one  of  the  an- 
cient heroes  of  his  country  ;  an  office  more  suited  to 
the  peaceful  temper  of  Sophocles.  In  the  civil  duties 
of  sn  Athenian  citixen  he  doubtleea  took  a  part 
Nay,  in  extreme  age,  we  find  him  one  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  ir/MovXot,  appointed,  in  the  (Hoi^ress  of  the 
revolntien  brouriit  about  1^  Piaander,  to  mveat^ata 
the  state  of  afTHira,  and  report  thereon  to  the  peogrie  as- 
sembled on  the  hill  of  Colonus,  his  nativeplace.  (jirte- 
tot.,  Rhet.,  3,  18.)  And  there,  as  irp66ov\o^,  he  as- 
sented, with  characteristic  easiness  of  temper,  to  the 
eatablisbment  of  olizarchy,  under  the  council  of  four 
hundred,  "  as  a  bad  thing,  but  the  least  pemteions  meae 
ure  which  circumstsncea  allowed."  The  eivil  ditsen- 
sioDS  and  extreme  reverses  which  marked  the  conelo* 
dingyeara  of  the  Feloponnesf an  war  most  have  fallen 
heavily  on  the  mind  of  one  whose  chief  delight  was  in 
domestic  trsnqnillity,  and  who  remembered  that  proud 
da^  of  Salaminian  triumph  in  which  be  bore  so  con 
spicuous  a  part.  His  sorrows  aa  a  patriotic  citixen  were 
aggravated  by  the  unnatant  conduct  of  his  own  fanii* 
ly.  ( Va.  Anm^Cie.,  de  Se*., «  7.)  Jealous  at  the 
old  maa'a  aSoetiu)  for  a  graDdehitd  by  a  second  wife, 
an  elder  bmi  or  sons  enoeavoured  to  deprive  him  ol 
the  management  of  his  propeny,  on  the  ground  of  do- 
tagn  and  jncqiaeity.   The  only  refaution  iritieh  the 
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po*^;  or,  tccording  to  othe»,  ihtt  beaulu'ul  chorus 
onl  in  which  be  c^obrates  the  loveliness  of  bia  fa- 
vouile  reiidence  {Cic.,  de  Fin.,  b,  1).  The  admiring 
judgea  inataDlly  aroae,  ilismisacd  the  cause,  and  ac- 
companied the  aged  poet  to  hia  houae  with  the  utmoat 
honour  and  reapect  Sophoclea  waa  spared  the  mia- 
Kiy  (if  lirelkolitiiij^  llie  uL[er  okLrLlirow  of  his  declining 
couniry.  Enrly  in  the  year  i05  B.C^.,  tome  niLinUi? 
before  the  defeat  of  .i^^OspolaniiDd  pul  tti€  fiiiiahiiig 
ftrolte  la  Ibc-  iniitCormnt^s  of  Aihcns,  doaili  came  gen* 
iJy  Upon  the  vcnct&ble  old  nun,  full  of  y»rs  and  glory. 
The  accounla  of  his  dfJitli  are  very  diverse,  all  tending 
to  the  [iiarv4;llDua.  Iblei  tud  AGanth<^ti  stale  that  ht 
was  chulieJ  br  a  gnpe;  Salynia  inaksA  him  lo  ezpue 
frons  CKcesfive  cxenion,  iu  re»dii)<g  iiwi  a  long  par»- 
gcaph  out  of  the  Antigtine  ;  Others  ascriije  Kit  deilh 
la  extreme  jay  at  being  proclaimed  ihc  Tragic  victor. 
*  Not  content  with  the  &inguLarity  of  his  ^ea.lh,  the 
snrieHt  recojdera  of  hm  lifu  add  proJigy  to  bia  tuncral 
also.  He  dicii  when  tlie  Athenians  wcrs  coopc<l  up 
within  their  walls,  and  the  LacedEemoniani  were  in 
patiiifii.vn  of  Dewk-a,  the  place  nf  his  family  aeyul- 
chte.  Bacchus  Itvice  ftppeared  in  a  vision  Lo  Lysan^ 
der,  the  Spartan  gcnfral,  and  bid  h:in  allow  lhe  inter- 
inent ;  which  accaniiugly  tooli  place  with  all  due  so- 
Icinnity.  PauMiiiaa,  Fowcvcc,  InWt  the  btotj  some- 
what (fifforcntlT  ^1,  21].  isler  ataiee,  mOr^uVeJ*,  4hat 
the  Athenians  passed  a  decree  lo  appoint,  an  annual 
ucrifice  to  ao  admirable  a  man.  {VU.  Anon.) — Sev. 
en  ttagciiiea  alone  remain  out  of  l]tv  gre^t  tiuimber 
which  SophocEei  campa^ed  ;  yet  sinong  these  »evGn 
we  probably  possess  the  mO'El  splendid  productions  of 
hia  genius.  Suidas  [nakcB  the  number  wtiicb  hc  wroic 
ose  hundred  and  tAenty-thtec.  Arisvophaiies,  the 
grammarian,  one  hundred  scd  thirty,  seventeen  of 
which  he  deemed  ipurious.  Diiclth  caoaiders'  both 
alatementA  erconeoui.  Il  ippears  from  the  argument 
to  i\ki  Anligcne,  ih«!  this  play  was  cihibited  a  little 
before  the  g«n«ralship  of  Sophocles,  B.C.  441,  and 
that  this  wai  his  thirty ^se-con^  drama  ;  and  it  iLpQ-Lvn 
that  Sophocles  began  to  exhibit  B  C.  46S.  Hence 
Bckkb  argues  that,  a*  during  the  first  twenty-anvfi: 
yeara  of  hia  dramatic  career  he  produced  thirty-two  tra- 
gedies, SQ  during  the  rcmni^niiiig  thirty^sJt  yesra  il  iv  not 

Erobsble  h^  compoted  tnaity  mure  than  this  number. 
Ic  therefore  supposes  that  the  true  number  is  seventy, 
K  nearly  so.  To  lophon,  the  son  of  Soptioclea^  he  re- 
lors  many  of  the  playa  which  hoce  the  fstlier's  name  ;, 
others  be  mrihe»  lo  Lhu  fjvourite  grandson.  Sopho- 
cles, toa  orAhaion,  by  his  wife  or  mislreas  Theoris. 
The  result  of  B&;kb's  invest igsuon  is,  Lh^t  of  the  one 
hundred  and  aix  dramas  whose  titles  remain,  only  iwcn- 
ty-aix  can,  with  any  certainty,  be  asuigncd  Lo  the  elder 
Sophocles.  {Bockh.ttd  Trag  Grace.  %,tcjq.) — .The 
(riSrsUnal  cbaractet  of  Sophocles,  without  rismg  into 
spollcsa  excellence  or  exalted  li&roiiim,  vrts  honoura- 
blff,  calm,  and  amiable.  In  hit  younger  days  he  si^ems 
lo  have  bean  addicted  lo  inlempcrvnce  in  love  and  wliio. 
iCic,  Off.,  1,  40,^v4(A«ii.,  13,  p,  603.)  And  a.  say- 
ing  of  hia,  recorded  by  Plaiq,  Cicero,  and  Athcraua, 
while  it  conGriAfl  the  charges  just  meutioned.,  wokild 
^Ibo  imply  that  y-cars  had  cooled,  the  turbulent pasgLona 
of  his  youdt.  "1  ihsnk  old  age,"  said  the  poet,  "  for 
delivering  me  from  the  tyranny  of  my  appeiiles  "  Yei 
even  in  his  lalcc  days,  ih«  ciiarnu  of  a  Theoris  and 
ftn  Archippe  are  feporied  to  have  been  too  powerful  for 
the  still  sust-epLiblc  dramallat.  AnHtophsries,  who,  in 
bis  Rina),  tnanifesta  to  amcb  respect  for  Sopboclcs, 
then  just  dead,  bad,  fourteen  years  before,  accused  him 
of  avarice :  an  tmputation,  however,  scarcely  lecou- 
cilable  wilh  all  that  is  known  or  can  be  inferred  re- 
specting the  cheracter  of  Ssphocles-  The  old  man, 
who  was  so  absorbed  in  his  art  as  lo  incur  a  charge  of 
lunacy  from  the  utter  iv^glect  of  hia  affairs,  cgtild  bard- 
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was  the  cbaracteriatic  of  Sopboclei :  i  chuutctiibi 
which  Arialophanet  bimKlf  so  limply  ud  jel  lobcn 
tifully  depicts  iu  that  ainile  line, 
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It  was  Sophocles  who  gave  the  list  imprenoinu  u 
ihe  foirn  and  G&hibiLioEt  ol  tragedy.  Td  llieli,i  m 
formers  of  .j^uhylus  he  adil^J  a  tliLid  iclor ;  a  um- 
ber which  was  EieTer  iltcrwsid  tncrciial.  L'udtr  bit 
directions  the  effect  of  iheiLiic  cihibilLODiirubti^liC- 
ened  by  the  illusion  of  Kcnery  cireCully  piisr^  icj 
duly  airangcid.  The  choral  pirts  *m  lull  ^itl 
curtailed,  and  the  dialogue  caiiiEd  uul  la  iti 
velopmeiLl.  The  odes  thfmsclvu  u(  duUfu^ 
hy  iheirclosc  coimeiiou  with  ibc  butiBttioriLc)jk]f, 
tho  coirecmesa  o\  ihfir  seniunetLts,  ind  ilielienljii 
their  poetry.  IJis  language,  ihougb  it  iMti  miiifJ 
by  harsh  m-etaphora  aiid  perplEitd  caiuijiicliou,  is 
pure  and  majestic,  without  uanng  iniD  Ok  ^i^Ik 
phraseology  of  £schylui  on  ihe  dug  hind,  taiai\ 
into  the  cuminonplace  dictltin  of  Eunpidei  dd  lltt 
other  Hia  management  of  a  tubjw:!  n  idnWjU*. 
No  one  undbisiood  so  well  tti*an!st  emdoipiBtiU  j( 
incident,  the  secret  eicilation  of  the  iJiJ  •* 

gradual  heightening  of  the  mWlWi  up  la  ite  cli- 
when  the  catastrophe  bursH      la  tH  biw 
of  over«lielmiii.g  terror  or  compisiiMi.  Eutli  «m 
Sophooles  ;    the  most  perfect  in  iniB|(- 
inetiia,  the  most  sustained  in  the  e^n      of  J^ju- 
fied  thouight,  word,  and  tone,  imorig  llw 
viralB.    XongiTins,  it  is  irue,  vitile  bcM-ing  lb 
highest  praises  upon  Sophocles,  »lltg» » tre^^i** 
c>^iiality  ;  but  this  is  scjircely  Uitbt  (rai  bi  wiiiii 
in  hiseitsnl  tragedies  (4  M  — Ti*af'<  */ i''*'"'"^ 
3d  ed  ,  p  43,  ttqq.) — Nature. oktrtw  SdJefelbi 
refused  Sophocles  only  ouc  gift,a?oLce  foricaj.  H< 
could  only  call  forth  and  guide  lie  baitnanwo* ran- 
sions  of  other  voices,  and  is  iherefsn  jud  to  l*w 
departed  from  ihe  eslabtished  onora  ti*i  ^'f 
should  act  a  part  in  hia  own  pUy  ;  jKHtJl  oatt, 
he  made  hia  appearance  in  ihc  chincW     «  "'^ 
songster,  Thamyria.  plaving  on  iht  Ijtt.-'n*"  f«" 
ho  bad^Bcbylua  for  hia'ptedeceiMl.^iw**"';'^"' 
ed  tragedy  from  its  original  ludtttrti  irw*' o'P''T 
of  his  Culhumua,  Sophocles  sUiJiii'^n'r^'";* 
history  of  his  art,  m  such  a  reUiioa  lo  ilal  ?*t-  w 
he  could  avail  himself  of  the  emerjiinMoi  liwonErtl 
master  ;  »o  that  ^Eschylus  sppcSTI  I*  tin  P"!^*^ 
predeccsaor,  Sophocles  as  the  finiiliiiig 
That  there  la  more  art  in  the  cofflpoiblmw  of  *  la- 
ter ia  evident :  the  restriction  of  ik  iiwP)' 
tton  to  Ihe  dialogue,  the  finiah  of  the  th.j;lm!  ^  " 
the  puro  Anicdiciion.  the  iniroddcuoa  of 
meroua  persons,  the  richer  conneiiiwi  of 
the  greater  muliipticit^  of  incideliU.  »ud  lb* '*J**' 
developmem,  the  more  <juiet  austeaiaDoo  ol  iP 
menu  of  the  action,  and  ihe  more  theauici.  ci^li^ 
of  tho  decisive  ones,  the  more  finuJieil  k^H"^ 
of  the  whole,  ev(«o  in  a  mere  BOtwsnl  poml 
But  there  is  yet  moiher  respect  ui  which  ht 
.Eschylua,  and  deserved  the  faiour  orE»t";r.«-W 
allowed  hira  eucb  i  predecessor,  and  to  cmi^»"" 
him  on  the  same  subjects  :  1  mestv  the 
ny  Slid  completeness  of  his  mind,  by  firlueol 
he  satisfied,  froia  his  own  inclinatiun,  eviij 
tion  of  the  beautiful  ;  a  mind  whoK  (re«inii™««» 
accomps.Died  by  a  self-cons^iousness  " 
transparency.    To  aurpass  .iEachylu*  in  difir{^»lf 
lion  might  be  impossible  ;  but  I  jfVv'* 
only  on  account  of  his  wise  inodersiicn  ihsi 
seema  m  be  less  dsring  ;  aince  eierfwbere  » 
to  woik  witli  the  greatest  energy,  nay,  p«M»  » 
more  aualained  severity  ;  as  a  njsn  "bo  w  ' 
acquaiuted  with  his  limits  inaista  the  twEi'  c***" 
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h  hit  rtghta  within  thoae  liauti.  A»  .fndnlui 
uUgbta  in  cairying  ill  bit  fictions  bto^he  diatomn- 
CM  or  the  oM  wotid  of  TiUniam,  Sophoelw,  oo  the 
NDtram  aeemi  to  avail  himself  of  Divine  tnlerferene* 
nljr  of"^ necesBlty.  He  formed  honuD  beion,  as  was 
Am  general  agreement  of  antiquity,  better,  that  is,  not 
■ore  moraL  and  unerring,  but  tnor*  beantifol  and  noble 
than  they  are  in  reality. — As  ehanetsiutic  of  this  poet, 
the  tncienta  have  praised  Uist  native  aireotaess  and 
gracafulness,  on  account  of  which  they  called  bim  the 
Attic  Bee.  Whoever  has  penetrated  into  the  feeling 
of  this  pecultatily,  may  flatter  himself  that  the  spirit 
for  antique  art  has  arisen  within  bim  ;  for  modem  sen- 
sibility, very  far  from  beinc  able  to  fall  in  with  that 
judgment,  would  be  more  likely  to  find  in  the  Sopho- 
cleaa  tragedy,  both  in  respect  of  the  representation  of 
bodily  tuBinine  and  in  the  tentinents  and  arrange- 
ments, much  tiitt  is  inanffenbly  loaten.— We  will 
now  proceed,  to  give  a  brief  akcteb  of  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles  that  have  com*  down  to  us.  t.  Alacfioa- 
Tiyo^opof,  "  Ajax  'armed  with  tht  U$k."  The  sub- 
ject of  this  piece  is  the  madneu  of  Ajax,  hit  death, 
and  the  dispute  which  anaes  on  the  samsct  of  his  in- 
terment. Many  critica  have  ngtidod  IH  j^ay  u  de- 
fective, beeaase  the  action  does  not  termraate  with 
the  death  of  the  hero  ;  but,  after  this  csustro^e,  an 
incident  occurs  which  forma  a  second  action.  To  tbia 
it  has  been  replied  that  there  is  not,  in  fact,  any  double 
action,  since  the  first  is  not  terminated  by  the  death  of 
Ajax,  to  whom  burial  is  refused :  as  tM  deprivation 
of  funeral  ritas  was  ngaided  by^  the  ancients  in  the 
light  of  one  of  the  giealest  misfortunes,  the  spectators 
could  not  have  gone  away  sslisBed  ao  long  aa  the 
question  of  burial  remained  unsettled  in  the  case  of  one 
whose  death  they  bad  mourned. — ^2.  'U^Krpa,  "  Elee- 
fra."  The  subject  of  this  piece  ta  the  vengeance 
which  a  son,  urged  on  by  an  (nracle,  and  in  ol>edience 
to  the  decree  of  Heaven,  takes  on  the  nnndarara  of  hia 
father,  by  consigning  to  death  his  own  mother.  The 
character  of  Electra,  the  dao^ter  of  Agamemnon, 
who  here  plays  the  principal  part,  is  admirably  deline- 
ated, and  sustained  with  exceeding  ability  throughout 
the  whole  play.  The  recognition  between  the  brother 
and  sister  forms  one  of  the  most  touching  scenes  in 
the  whole  compass  of  the  Grecian  drama. — 8.  Oldl- 
irwt  Tvpawoc,  "  King  (BdipHa."  It  wottid  be  diO- 
ealt  to  conceive  a  subject  more  thoroughly  U*gieal 
than  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  play.  Tbe 
nand  and  terrific  meaning  of  the  fable,  however,  as 
Schlegel  has  well  remarkM,  is  a  oircumstance  which 
ia  generally  overlooked :  to  that  very  (Edipua,  who 
solved  the, riddle  of  human  life  propounded  1^  the 
Sphinx,  his  own  life  remained  an  inexplicable  nddle, 
UU  it  waa  etaarad  ap,  all  too  lata,  in  tbe  most  dreadfot 
manner,  when  all  waa  mecoTerably  lost.  This  is  a 
striking  image  of  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  human 
wisdom,  w^cb  slwaya  proceeds  upon  genersUties, 
without  teaching  its  possessor  the  right  Sf^lication  of 
them  to  himself.  The  CEdipus  Tyrannus  is  regarded 
not  merely  as  tbe  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Sophocles,  but  also, 
as  ragaids  the  choice  and  disposition  of  the  fable,  as 
tbe  finest  tta^dy  of  sntiquity.  And  yet  we  kt>ow 
that  it  failed  of  obtaining  the  prise.  It  has  been  imi- 
tated b;  Seneca,  P.  Comeille,  ai>d  Voltaire. — 4.  'Ai^ 
riyov^t  "  Antigotu,"  Creon,  king  of  Thebea,  had  or- 
dered that  no  one  should  beatow  uta  rites  of  burial  on 
Polynicea,  and  his  object  in  so  doing  was  to  punish 
him  for  havii^  borne  arms  against  hia  country.  AnlU 
gone,  sister  to  tbe  young  prmce,  listening  to  the  dic- 
tates of  affection  rather  than  thoae  of  fear,  ventures  to 
diare^rd  this  mandate,  and  falla  a  victim  Co  her  pious 
act. — 6.'TpaxiviM,  "Tie  TVofAtman  Woijwn,"  or 
the  death  of  Hercules  The  scene  ia  laid  at  Trachia, 
and  the  chorua  ia  composed  of  young  femalea  of  tbe 
conntiy.  Seneca  has  imitated  thuipiaea  in  bis  Ihr- 
miUt  Fumu,  and  Rotton  in  hia  lurfnU  IteurttiU. — 


S.  MoKT^,  **niba$lu."  It  baring  bees 
creed  by  fate  that  Tk^  eoab)  not  be  taken  wjthool 
the  presence  of  I^ilocteies,  whom  the  Greeka  had 
abandoned  in  the  ialand  'of  Ijomnos,  Ulyaaes  and  Pyr- 
rhns  ars  sent  to  him  to  induce  bim  to  return  to  tbe 
Grecian  camp.  They  succeed  with  grest  difficulty  in 
accomplishing  their  objecL  Tbia  tragedy,  though 
very  simile  in  its  plot,  la  marked  by  a  conatanUy  Ht> 
creasing  interest,  and  tbe  characters  are  well  support- 
ed.—7.  Oldlirov(  tnl  Ko>Mv^,  (Edipu  at  Colotma." 
Tbe  subject  is  tbe  death  of  CEdipus,  near  the  temple  ol 
the  Eumenides  at  Colonus.  (Edipua,  blind  and  driv 
en  from  his  throne,  seeks,  under  tbe  guidance  of  his 
daughter,  for  a  tomb  in  a  foreign  land,  where  the  tale 
of  his  woes  had  arrived  before  bim,  and  causes  his  in 
tended  presence  to  he  regarded  with  dread.  There  is 
need  of  manifest  proof  of  Divine  protection  to  enable 
him  to  find  an  aaylnm  and  tomb  in  thia  stranger-land, 
and  these  proofs  are  vouchsafed  bim  at  the  cloaing 
scene  of  his  life. — Tbe  best  editions  of  Sophocles  are, 
that  of  Brunck,  Argent.,  17S8,  4to,  2  vols.,  and  I78ft- 
9,  8vo,  3  vola. ;  that  of  Erfurdt,  Upt.,  1808-1811,  7 
vols.  8vo ;  and  that  of  Hermann,  Lomd.,  1886,  8  vob. 
8to.  Tba  araaiate  editions  of  the  plays  are  numeioas, 
and  some  of  Utam  vsluable. 

SoFHONisBA,  a  dsDfhtar  of  Asdrabal.  tbe  Catlha- 
ginian,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  anfortunate  end, 
(Frd.  Hasinissa.) 

SoPRBON,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  bom  about  420 
B.C.,  and  celebnted  aa  a  writer  of  mimes.  His 
pieces,  composed  in  the  Dorio  dialeet,  and  not  in  verse 
properly  so  called,  but  in  a  species  of  cadencad  fwosa 
{KaToXoyadipi. — Athen.,  ed.  Sekweigh.,  vol.  11,  p. 
316),  were  great  favouritea  with  Plato,  who  became  ac- 
quainted with  them  through  Dion  of  Syracuae,  and 
spread  the  taste  for  this  species  of  composition  at 
Athens.  We  have  only  a  few  titles  and  fragments 
nmaining  of  the  miBies  oT  Sephron,  which  are  alto< 
gather  inanfficient  to  enable  as  to  form  any  very  defi- 
nite opibion  of  the  character  of  these  compositions ; 
although  we  know  that  tba  fifteenth  Idyl  of  Theocn* 
tus  is  an  imitation  of  one  of  Sophron's  mimes.  Bar^ 
thelemy  thinks  that  these  producliona  were  in  tba 
style  of  tbe  Fables  of  La  Fontaine,  Alheraos  citaa 
two  kinds  at  mimes :  one  esllad  H^aoi  dvdjpelbt  (Malt 
aiiiiiM),'  the  other  U^tot  ywaiiuioi  {Femide  mtawa). 
ApoUodorus  of  Athens  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
mimes  of  Sophron. — The  fragments  of  Sophron  are 
given  in  the  CUu»ie*l  Jounud,  vol.  4,  p.  380,  and 
with  additions  and  corrections  in  the  Miueum  Critt- 
cwn,  vol.  8.  p.  340-368,  669-660.  Both  these  cot- 
leettons  sre  by  Blomfield.  iSeiSU,  Hitt.  JUt.  €fr., 
vol.  S,  p.  117. — Consult  Mallert  Die  Dmier,  vol.  3, 
p,  360,  «(f  jr.) 

SoraioHksons,  the  lathei  of  Socrates. 

SoRAOTB,  a  mounuin  of  Etraria,  a  little  to  the 
aoatheaat  of  Falcrii,  now  Mtm/e  Simto  StheetrOt  or, 
as  it  is  by  modem  corruption  sometimes  termed,  Sanf 
Oreate.  On  the  summit  was  a  temple  and  grove  ded- 
icated to  Apollo,  to  whom  an  annual  sacrifice  was  of- 
fered by  a  people  of  the  eonntry,  distingaisbed  by  tba 
name  of  Hirpii,  wbe  ware  on  that  aecoant  held  s*- 
eied,  sod  exeoqited  from  military  aeivioe  and  otha 
dotiea.  (Pfts.,  7, 3.)  Tbe  aaerifice  consisted  in  their 
paasing  ovsr  heaps  of  led-bot  embers  without  being 
mjured  by  tbe  fire.  (.£».,  11,  786.  — Si/.  Ital,k, 
176.)  A  remarkable  fountain,  the  exhalations  of 
which  were  faul  to  birds,  is  mentioned  as  ezistingu 
tbe  vicinity  of  this  moontsin  by  Pliny  (31,  S)  and  Ti> 
truviua  (8,  3.— Cranwr's  Am.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  330). 

SosieiMxs,  an  Egyptian  matbsmatieian,  who  a»> 
sistad  Julius  Cstsar  in  regulating  the  Rmnan  calendar. 
The  philosopher,  by  tolerably  accurate  observations, 
discovered  that  the  year  was  366  days  and  6  bouro  | 
and,  to  make  allowaoea  for  the  odd  boiua,  be  itrrm*' 
ed  the  intercalation  of  nw  day  in  font  ycatt.  Tht 
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inplicition  of  the  eixUi  dajr  beforr  tHe  c«4e.ide  of 
Uircb  nu  called  tbe  intenelacy  day,  ao4  the  year  in 
Hbich  tiii'  took  place  was  atjled  Biaaexlile.  Thia 
ma  tbe  Julian  year,  tbe  reckmins  by  whicb  cobi- 
Bwoced  45  B.C.,  aod  coDtmoed  till  it  gave  place  to 
MHf  thing  non  accarate,  and  a  atill  farther  tefonna* 
tioo  under  FOpe  Gr^oty  XIIL  Soiigenea  waa  tbe 
aotbor  of  a  commentary  upon  AmtoUe'a  book  ^ 

Soeii,  celebrated  bookeellera  at  Rome,  in  tbe  age  of 
Horace.   (Ep ,  1, 30,  2.~Ef.  ad  Pit.,  Sit.) 

Smtkatds,  I.  a  gnoimanan  in  tbe  age  of  Angne* 
Iw.  He  waa  Strabo'a  preceptor.— II.  An  aichiteet 
•r  Cnidoa,  B  C.  S8i.  wbo  built  tbe  tower  of  Pharoa, 
in  the  Bay  of  Aksandrea.  (Vid.  Pbaroa.)— HI.  A 
poet,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  tbe  expeditkm  of  Xarxee 
uto  Greece.   (Juv.,  10,  178. —  Lemain,  md  (oe.) 

SoTinaa,  I  an  Athenian  poet  of  the  middle  come- 
dy. {SchdU.,  Hut.  Ut.  Or.,  vol.  3,  p.  115.)— U.  A 
week  poei,  a  native  of  Marociea.  whose  naaae  baa  de- 
eeendea  to  poateritv  eeiered  with  infamy.  He  waa 
Um  aatbor  of  CtnMologic  atraina,  whicb  exceeded  in 
imparity  anytbing  that  had  gone  before  them.  Tbeea 
poeme,  at  firat  called  /mica,  were  subsequently  de> 
nominated  SotadUa.  '  Having,  before  leafing  Alex- 
aadrea.  where  bs  had  been  livug  tome  time,  written  a 
very  groea  epigram  on  Ptolamy  PhiladelphnB,  thu 
prince  caoaed  him  to  be  pursned.  Sotadee  was  aeii- 
•d  in  tbe  island  of  Caonaa,  endoecd  in  a  case  of 
lead,  and  cast  into  the  sea.  (Athen ,  14,  p.  630.  (d. 
aekweifh.,  vol.  5,  p.  847.) 

SoTKK,  a  aarnama  of  the  Aral  Ptolemy.  (Fid. 
Pteiemaua  I.) 

SoTHiB,  the  Egyptian  naila  of  tbe  ttar  Siiiue. 
(Fid.  Sirina.) 

SoTijina,  a  people  of  GanI  coaquorad  Cwaar. 
Tbair  couotiy,  whieb  formed  part  of  Aqnitanis,  ex- 
tended along  the  Gammna  or  Oanmni,  and  their 
ihief  town  waa  Sotiatum,  of  which  some  tiacea  atill 
HMin  at  tbe  modem  Soa.    (C«#.,  B.  O.,  9,  30.) 

SoTlOK,  a  grammarian  of  Alexandrea,  preceptor  to 
Smieca.  B.C.  S04.   iStnee.,  B^.,  49.  60.) 

SoifiHBH,  an  •celeeiMtical  biatorian,  bom,  accord- 
tag  to  eome,  at  Salamis,  in  tbe  iaiand  (rf  Cyp*^*i  bnt, 
■seording  to  others,  at  Gaza  or  Betholia,  in  Palestine. 
He  died  460  A.D.  His  hietonr  exteoda  from  the 
year  884  to  489,  and  is  dedicated  to  Theodoeiua  tbe 
loonger,  beins  written  in  a  ityle  of  inelegance  and 
■edioeiity.  Ho  ia  chargeable  with  aevenl  noUMrioos 
anora  in  the  rehtHm  of  Acta,  and  bae  ineiirred  ceo- 
Mm  tor  bis  oommendattona  ^  llModonia  of  Mopan- 
•■ta,  with  whom  originated  the  heimy  of  two  penona 
m  Chiiat.  His  history  is  nsually  printed  with  that  of 
Socrates  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  historians.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Reading,  Cantab  ,  1730,  folio. 
A  work  of  Soiomen.  not  now  extant,  containiw,  in 
two  booka,  a  ennmsty  account  of  tbe  aBaire  of  the 
Gbnrch  from  the  aeeenaioa  ^  cm  Saviour  to  tbe  de- 
fmt  of  Licinius,  was  written  before  hie  history. 

SrAtTA,  a  celebrated  citjr  of  Greece,  tbe  cepilal  of 
Laconia,  It  waa  situated  in  a  plain  of  tome  extent, 
bounded  on  one  aide  by  tbe  chain  of  Taygetus,  on  die 
•tber  by  tbe  less  elevsted  ridge  of  Mount  Thomaz, 
and  through  whicb  flowed  the  Eurous.  In  the  age  of 
Hocydidaa  it  waa  an  inconsiderable  town,  witboat 
teiRealienB,  presenting  ntber  tbe  appearance  of  a 
•Election  of  *illajea  tbaa  of  a  r^uUrly-planned  and 
welHHiilt  city.  The  poblio  buildings  also  were  very 
few,  and  these  conspicuous  neither  for  their  size  nor  ar 
dutectnral  beauty  :  so  that  tbe  appearance  of  Laced«- 
moc,  aa  tbe  historian  obeervee,  conveyed'  a  very  inad- 
equate idea  of  the  power  and  resources  of  tbe  nation 
(t(  10).  Before  tbe  Pehtponnesian  war,  a  great  po^ 
tioD  of  tbe  dty  had  been  uestroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
vAfeh  tho  oeeasiontd  coneidarable  damage  in  other 
Mita  of  the  eoontrr.  JESn  etalas  that  only  five 
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houeea  were  left  in  Sparta  alter  the  aback  had  ceaMl. 
(Far.  HUt.,%,  7.— Compare  Pfai.,  Fit.  Cm.— Ctc, 
dt  Diein.,  1,  GO. — Plitk.,  t,  79.)  h  conlinoed  wiiL- 
out  walla  during  the  moat  flomisbiLg  period  of  Spar- 
tan histoty,  Lycurgns  haTing  in^ired  bis  counttymen 
with  tbe  idea  that  tbe  real  defence  of  a  town  con 
aieted  eoldy  in  tbe  valour  of  fts  citizens.  Wbo^ 
however,  Sperta  became  aubject  to  despotic  iula% 
fortifications  were  erected,  which  rendered  the  town 
eapaUe  tif  soataining  a  rmilar  siege.  Sy  that  time  it 
had  increoeed  conaiderably,  hMng  forty-eight  stadia 
in  rareumference,  aa  wu  aro  tnCMmed  tm  Polyhioa, 
who  adds,  that  it  was  double  the  alio  of  Mcgaloiptdii 
in  regard  to  the  nomber  of  its  booees  and  tDfaabitaats, 
though  it  did  not  occupy  an  equal  extent  of  gmoud, 
since  the  circuit  of  the  Arcadian  city  vras  fifty  stadii. 
The  remains  of  Spvrta  are  about  two  miles  distant 
from  the  modem  town  cf  Misitra.  Six  W.  Grll  ob- 
aervea,  that  **  tbe  walls  are  of  tho  lower  ages*  and 
consist     fiagmenta  and  taken  horn  soneM 

ediScee.   The  whole  city  ai»cin  to  have  been  a 
long,  in  which  were  tnclodrd  five  bills;  KHoe  ot 
ibeae  have  ruins  on  Ibeir  sammi:«."    (Ans.  oftke  Ma- 
re*, p.  831.  — Compare  Bodrdi;  vol.  3,  p.  406.}- 
We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  otMlioe  of  Spsr 
tan  hiat«y.    Accofding  to  fable,  Lacetteiaan,  son  ot 
Ji^lcr,  and  of  tbe  nymph  Taygeta.  maitied  Sparta, 
daushler  of  Enrotaa,  king  of  the  Letegea,  eocceedee 
his  mher-fai-law  on  the  throne,  and  gave  the  coonby 
bis  own  name,  ealling  the  city  by  Uiat  of  Ins  wife. 
He  waa  )>robably  a  Hellenic  prince,  and  one  of  tb^ 
leadere  w  tbe  Acbaao  colony,  which  Archaaderanf 
Architelea  led  into  Laconia,  after  their  expolsioii  lion 
Phihiotis.    Here  Lacedamoo,  banng  peisoaded  tbi 
natives  to  receive  a  colony,  gave  hie  own  name  to  Ibt 
nniied  people.   Among  the  moat  celebrated  of  tbi 
eaily  kii^  was  Tvndsnia,  with  wfaoae  sons  Carici 
and  Pollux  tbe  male  line  of  Lacedamon  became  ex- 
tinct.   Menelaua,  between  whom  and  Lacedwmon  five 
kings  bad  reigned,  married  Helen,  the  daughter  of 
Tyndams,  and  thos  acquired  tbe  thrmie.   Orwtei^  son 
of  Agamemnon,  who  bad  msiiied  HermioDe,  the 
dao^tter  of  Mcnelaoa,  united  Akos  and  Mycam 
with  Laccdsnon.    In  the  reign  oT bb  etm  and  suc- 
cessor Tisamenes,  it  waa  conqueed  by  Uie  Heraclida, 
about  1080  B.C.,  who  eetabli^ed  a  diarchy  or  double 
dynasty  of  two  kings  in  Sparta.    For,  as  neither  tbe 
mother  nor  the  Delphic  oncle  could  decide  whicb  ot 
the  twin  aons  <^  Arietodemaa,  Eoiyatbeoea  and  Pru- 
des, was  first  bon^  iho  provinee  of  Laconin  was  as- 
signed to  them  in  commoA :  and  it  wu  deteimbad 
that  tbe  deseeodanis  of  both  shonld  succeed  Uwib. 
The  Leeedamoniana,  howevw,  had  little  canae  to  ie> 
joice  at  the  arrival  of  the  foreigner*,  whose  fierce  die- 
putes,  under  seven  ruler*  of  both  hoa8«5,  distracted 
the  country  widi  civil  feuds,  while  it  waa,  at  the  same 
time,  involved  in  eonstsnt  wsre  nith  its  nei^beon^ 
particularly  Ae  Argivee.   Tbe  royal  aatbon^  wm 
continually  becoming  feebler,  and  the  popular  powM 
was  increased  by  these  dirisima,  ontil  tbe  govcift- 
ment  ended  in  an  ochlocracy.   At  thie  time  Ivfcor- 
gua  waa  bora  for  the  healing  of  tho  troubles.  Hs 
waa  tbe  only  man  in  whom  afl  partiea  confided ;  and, 
ondor  the  auspices  of  tbe  gods,  whosn  oracle  br  coo- 
suited,  be  esubliriied  a  new  constilotioD  of  Mv«nh- 
ment  in  Sparta  (about  886  B.C.),  and  tfaos  W««s 
tbe  eaviooi  of  his  country.    Lseedmnon  now  ae^rirad 
new  vigour,  which  was  manifested  in  her  wars  agavisl 
her  neigbbonra,  particularty  in  the  two  lone  Meeseniaa 
wars,  which  resulted  in  the  subjugation  or  tbe  Mesw- 
nians  (B.C.  668).   Tho  tiattle  of  Thomopyla  (B  C. 
480),  in  which  tbe  Spartan  king  Leoaidae  socceasfi-Qy 
resisted  tbe  Penlan  forces  at  the  head  erf  n  snsD 
^  U«  eountfymen,  gave  l^arta  an  nueli  dfatioe'-oa 
smoog  tbe  Gteeiu  atates,  tbst  even  Atbena  consei  «i 
10  yind  tbe  eoauMO^  of  (be  eonfedsratod  taeei  M 
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knd  ind  sw,  to  Uw  SpuUni.  Pumiuh,  nudiin 
ttt  tb»  iofut  too  of  LeonidiB,  gtined  the  cw«brai«d 

vklorjr  of  PUuu  ov«r  the  Penlana  (B.C.  470),  it  the 
head  of  the  alli«i.  On  the  Mme  day,  the  Grecian 
army  ind  fleet,  nudei  the  commatid  of  the  Spartui 
king  I^tycbidea,  aod  the  Aiheaian  general  Xaathip- 
pas,  defeated  the  Peniaiu,  by  land  and  era,  neir  My- 
ule  With  the  xiae  of  the  political  iaiportanct  of 
Spatu,  the  aoeial  organintioa  of  the  natimi  waa  de- 
Teloped.  The  power  of  the  kinga  waa  giadoally  limit- 
ed, while  that  of  the  ephori  wu  incnaaed.  After  the 
Peraiana  bad  beea  victonoualy  repelled,  the  Qiecian 
atatea,  having  acquired  warlike  babita,  eairied  on  boe- 
tililiea  againat  each  other.  The  jealooay  of  SparU 
towarda  Athene  nee  to  euch  a  height,  that  the  Lace- 
daanwHilaiu,  under  pretence  that  the  PeniwB,  in  caae 
of  a  leiiewal  of  the  war,  would  find  a  tenable  poaition 
in  Athena,  oppoaed  the  rebuilding  of  its  walla  and  the 
fortification  of  the  Pireua.  Tbemiatoclei,  discernuig 
the  real  ground*  of  this  proceeding,  baffled  the  deaigna 
of  Sparta  by  a  atratagem,  and  thus  contributed  to 
increase  the  ill-will  of  that  stale  towarda  Athena. 
The  tyrannical  conduct  of  Pausaniaa  alianMed  the 
otbwr  alltea  from  Speita ;  and  moat  of  them  aabmitted 
lo  the  command  «  Athena.  Bot,  while  Sparu  was 
learning  modoration,  Athens  became  ao  arrogant  to- 
warda the  confederates,  that  they  again  attachra  ihem- 
eelves  to  the  former  power,  which  now  began  to 
make  preparatiooa  in  secret  for  a  new  atruggle.  The 
Athenians,  however,  fwrnally  icnoanced  the  friend- 
chip  of  Sparta,  and  began  hostilities  (S.C.  481).  This 
war,  the  Peloponueaian,  ended  in  the  aaeeodancy  of 
Sparta,  and  the  entice  bumiliatioa  of  her  rifsl  (405). 
lite  rivalry  of  the  Spartan  general  Lyeander  and  the 
king  Pausaniaa  aoon  after  produced  a  revolutiOD, 
wbicb  csUvered  the  Athenians  from  the  Spartan  yoke. 
Tlte  Spartana  next  became  involved  in  a  war  with 
Pccaia,  by  joinins  Cyrus  the  Youngec  in  his  tebelltm 
tgainat  hia  brotCn-  Artaxenes  Mnemoa.  Hie  Per- 
Bian  throne  waa  shaken  fay  the  viciwea  of  Agesi- 
laus ;  bat  Athena,  Tbabea,  Corinth,  and  some  of 
the  PK^oponneeiaD  atatea  were  inatigiUed  by  Peraian 
gold  to  declare  war  against  the  LacedamoDiana,  who 
found  it  necbssary  to  recall  Agesilau*.  The  latter 
defeatRd  the  Thebetw  at  Corouaa ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  'int  Athenian  comonander,  Conon,  gained  a  vic- 
tory o-rer  the  Spartan  fleet  at  Coidus,  and  look  fifty 
galleyi.  This  wax,  known  as  the  Bootian  or  Co- 
rialhif.n  war,  lasted  eight  years,  and  increaaed  the  rep- 
utation and  power  of  Athena  by  tbe  successos  of  her 
admiral,  Conon,  and  her  fortunate  eipedittoua  against 
the  Spartan  coasts  and  the  ialanda  of  the  Jl^^ui. 
Tbe  arrogance  of  Athena  again  invtdved  her  in  boatil- 
itiee  with  Peraia;  and  Aiitaleidw  (B.C.  aSS)  conclu- 
ded tbe  peace  wlueh  bears  his  DamOi  and  whiek,  though 
highly  edvantageona  to  Peraia,  delivered  Sparta  from 
her  enemiee.  Tbe  ambitions  deeigoB  of  Sparta  in 
concluding  thta  peace  soon  became  apparent :  she  con- 
tinued to  oppress  her  allies,  and  to  aow  diaaension  ia 
every  quarter,  that  she  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
acting  aa  umpire.  Beaidea  other  outragea,  ahe  occu- 
pied, without  prOTOcatkon,  tbe  city  of  Toebee,  and  in- 
troduced an  aristoeratical  conalitniion  then.  Pelopi- 
daa  delivered  Thebea,  and  tbe  oelebrated  Theban  war 
Mlowed,  in  which  Athena  took  part,  at  first  againat 
Sperta,  but  afterward  in  her  favour.  The  latter  waa 
■0  much  enfeebled  by  the  war  that  aba  thenceforward 
eeaaei  to  act  a  diatinguiahed  pert  in  Greece.  No 
state  was  etrour  enough  to  take  tbe  lead,  and  tbe  Ma- 
cedonian king  Philip  at  last  piade  himself  roaster  of 
ali  Greece.  Agis,  king  of  ^rU,  one  of  the  hmveat 
and  nobleat  of  its  princes,  Tentured  to  maintain  a  strug- 
gle for  the  liberties  of  Greece ;  but  be  Lost  hia  life  n 
we  batlle  of  Megalopolis,  against  Antipater.  Anhi- 
daroua  IV.  was  aUacked  by  iMmetrius  Poliorcetes,  and 
Vpana  was  saved  with  lifficil^.  New  troubles  soon 
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araee :  Cleoriymaa,  ne|Aew  of  the  king  Audi,  iiifitil 
Pyrtbas  into  the  country  in  aid  of  his  aoijitioaa  pi» 
jecta,  whieh  were  fnwinted,  penly  hj  Uw  negligence 
of  I^rrhua,  and  partly  by  the  courage  of  the  Spartana 
Luxury  and  licentiousDess  wen  continually  growinfl 
more  and  more  pnvalent,  and,  though  seTeral  sue- 
reading  kinga  attempted  to  restore  tbe  constitution  o 
Lycnigaa.  mi  naliain  tbe  power  of  tbe  ej^ori,  it  was 
without  success.  Cleemenes,  indeed,  accompltabed  n 
reform,  bat  it  waa  not  permanent.  After  an  obstinate 
war  against  tbe  AchBans  and  .\ntigonu8,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, Cleomenea  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  died. 
The  state  remained  three  yeara  without  a  head,  and 
was  then  ruled  by  the  tyrants  Macbanidas  and  Nabis, 
by  tbe  latter  of  whom  the  ntoM  atracioos  crnelliea 
wen  committed.  The  Romans  and  the  Acbcan  leagna 
efiected  tbe  final  fall  of  tbe  stale,  whieh  had  been  up- 
held for  a  abort  time  by  Nabia.  Sparu  was  obliged 
to  join  the  Achwan  league,  with  which  it  afterward 
paaeed  under  the  domioitHi  of  the  Romans.  {Ency- 
elof.  jiflurtc.,  vol.  1 1,  p.  629,  aeqq.) — This  appears  the 
proper  place  to  inake  a  fr-w  nroarita  relative  to  the 
legislation  of  Lycnrgus.  The  first  important  change 
iMmdncad  by  tine  lawgiver  into  tbe  Sjfierlan  conatitn. 
tkm  wie  tbe  ereetion  m  a  aenate,  eonaiating  of  twenty- 
eight  members,  who,  being,  in  all  matters  of  detibei*- 
tioo,  poseeeaed  of  equal  autberity  with  the  krnga, 
proved  an  elTeetaal  check  against  any  infringement  ef 
the  lawa  on  ^ir  part,  and  preaenred  a  joat  balance  in 
the  atate  by  aupponii^  tbe  crown  againat  tbe  encroach* 
meats  of  laa  jwople,  and  protecting  the  latter  apinal 
any  nDdse  innoeace  of  the  mat  power.  It  was  also 
enacted  that  the  people  ahoura  be  oecarionally  aoDk 
moaed,  and  have  the  power  of  deciding  any  questm 
propoeed  to  them.  No  measun,  however,  could  origi> 
nate  with  them ;  they  had  only  the  right  of  a^^roving 
or  rejecting  what  vras  aubraitted  to  them  by  tbe  senate 
and  two  kuga.  Bol,  oa  daiwer  waa  to  be  apprahend- 
ed  from  vartona  attempts  aobsequently  made-  by  the 
peo)^e  to  extend  their  rights  m  these  meetings,  it  waa 
at  length  ordained  that,  if  the  latter  endeavoured  to 
alter  any  law,  the  kings  and  senate  should  diaaolve  the 
aaaembly  and  annul  the  amendment  With  a  view  ol 
connterbalancing  the  great  power  thua  committed  to 
the  legialative  aaeembly,  and  which  might  d^eoerote 
into  oligarchy,  five  annual  magtatraies  wen  appointed, 
named  ephori,  whoae  office  it  waa,  like  that  of  the 
tribunee  at  Rome,  to  wateh  over  the  interesu  of  the 
people,  and  protect  them  against  the  influence  of  tbe 
aristocracy.  (Kid.  Ephori.) — Lycu^s,  in  order  lo 
banish  wealth  and  luxury  from  the  stMe,  made  a  new 
division  of  lai>d%  by  which  the  income  and  possessions 
of  all  were  rendeved  equaL  He  divided  the  territory, 
of  SparU  into  MM  portiooa,  nd  the  remainder  of 
LaeoDia  into  80.0(W,  if  which  one  k>t  was  sssignsd  M 
eeeh  eittien  end  tnhooitant.  These  parcels  of  land 
were  sopposed  to  produce  aeventy  medimni  of  grain 
tat  a  man  and  twelve  for  a  woman,  beaidea  a  aufficient 
quantity  of  wine  and  oil.  Tbe  more  eflectnally  to 
beush  tbe  love  of  riebee,  the  Spartan  lav^ver  ufobib- 
ited  tbe  use  of  gold  and  ailvor,  etii  alleirad  only  ina 
money,  affixing  even  to  this  the  Wwost  vahia.  He 
alao  iuatituied  puUie  npasu  termed  PMiH;  whan 
all  tbe  eitixena  partook  in  common  id  eocb  fr^al  &n 
aa  the  law  dineted.  The  kinge  even  wen  not  ex- 
empted from  thia  r^laUon,  Init  ate  with  the  other 
ciiixeoa ;  the  only  distinction  obaerred  with  reapeot  to 
them  being  that  of  having  a  doable  portion  of  (bod. 
The  Speftan  coaKKB  of  eating  in  public  eppaaxs  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  tbe  Cretans,  who  called 
theae  npesta  AniriA.  (PAtl.,  VU.  L^tmrg.—Ar^ 
t»Ls  Peitt..  2.  B.)— At  the  age  of  seven,  all  the  Spar* 
tan  children,  by  tbe  laws  of  Lyourgoa,  were  enrcriled 
in  companies,  and  educated  agreeably  to  his  rules  of 
diaeipline  and  exercise,  which  were  strictly  eqfoiced: 
Ttaeso  varied  aecMdiug  to  the  ogea  of  the  \)oy\  ht* 
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van  not  entirejj  remiitcd  ctcd  sfier  they  had  attaioed 
IB  manliood.  For  it  waa  a  naiim  with  Ijjcurgtia, 
dnt  no  man  should  live  for  bimaeif,  but  for  bia  coon- 
tiy.  Every  Spartan,  tbererore,  was  regarded  as  a 
•oldier,  and  the  city  itaetf  reaeinbled  a  gr«at  camp, 
where  every  one  had  a  fixed  allowance,  and  was  re- 
quired to  perforiD  regular  service.  In  order  that  they 
night  hart  more  leisim  to  devote  tbemaelvea  to 
nairtial  pursuits,  they  wen  Torbidden  to  excrciao  any 
Kechanieal  arts  or  trade*,  which,  together  with  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  devolved  upon  the  Helola. — 
Till  the  seventh  year  the  cbild  was  kept  in  the  gy- 
nncdum,  under  the  care  of  tbe  women ;  from  that  age 
10  the  eifihtecnlh  year  they  were  called  bovt  (npunf- 
Mc),  and  tbenee  to  ibe  age  of  thirty  ymMf  lii^tot). 
In  the  thirtieth  year  tht  Spsritn  enured  tbo  pwiod  of 
manhood,  and  enjoved  the  full  rights  of  a  eitiun.  At 
tbe  age  of  aeven  the  boy  was  withdrawn  from  the 
temal  care,  and  educatai  under  the  public  eye,  in  com- 
pany wilh  others  of  the  same  age,  without  distiitction 
of  mnlc  or  rortune.  If  any  peraon  withheld  bis  son 
from  the  csre  of  the  slate,  be  rorfeited'his  ct*il  rights. 
Tbe  principal  object  of  altontion,  during  the  periods 
of  boyhood  and  youth,  waa  the  physical  education, 
which  consisted  In  the  practice  of  various  gymnastic 
exereiaea — running,  leaping,  throwing  the  discus,  wres- 
tling, boxing,  the  chase,  snd  the  pancratium.  These 
uoreiaea  were  performed  naked,  in  ceiuin  buiklinga 
called  gymumgU,  Bnidos  gymnaatiea,  dancing  and 
tbe  military  eterciaea  were  practised.  A  singular  cus- 
tom was  the  flOKging  of  boys  {diamasligdnt)  on  the 
annual  festival  of  Diana  Ortbia,  for  .the  purpose  of  in- 
uring them  to  besr  pain  wilh  firmness.  ( Vid.  Bomon- 
iew.)  To  teach  the  youth  cunning,  vigilance,  and 
activity,  they  were  encouragod  to  practise  theft  in  cer- 
tain caaea ;  but  if  detected,  they  were  flogged,  or  obli- 
ged to  go  without  food,  or  compelled  to  dance  roimd 
IM  altar,  ainginffoonga  in  ridiculo  of  ihemeelvea.  The 
dread  of  the  abanw  conaequentoR  being  discovered 
■ometimes  led  to  the  most  extraordinary  acta.  Thus 
it  ia  related  that  a  boy  who  had  stolen  a  young  fox, 
at>d  concealed  it  under  his  ck>lhea,  suffered  it  to  gnaw 
out  his  bowels  rather  than  reveal  the  theft  by  siiflTer. 
Ing  the  fox  to  escape.  Modesty  of  depcMment  was 
alM  particularly  itlended  to;  and  cenciMneaa  of  kio> 
guage  was  eo  much  studied,  that  tbe  term  taeone  is 
still  employed  to  aignify-  a  abort  and  pithy  manner  of 
speaking.  The  8|>artana  were  the  only  people  of 
Greece  who  avowedly  deapised  ksming,  and  excluded 
it  from  the  education  of  youth.  Their  whole  inatrtio- 
tion  consisted  iu  learning  obedience  lo  their  superiors, 
tho  eodursnco  of  all  baraships,  and  to  conquer  or  die 
in  war.  The  yooih  were,  however,  carefully  instiuct- 
ed  in  a  knowledge  of  tbe  lawa,  which,  not  being  re- 
duced to  writing,  were  taught  orally.  The  education 
of  the  femalea  waa  entirely  ditTcrent  from  that  of  the 
Athenians.  Instead  of  remaining  at  home,  ae  in  Ath- 
ena, apinning,  die.,  tbey  danced  in  public,  wrestled 
wilb  each  other,  ran  on  tbe  course,  threw  the  discus, 
Ac  Tbe  object  of  this  tnining  of  tbe  women  was  to 
fin  t  vigorone  coDctitutton  to  tboir  ehildran.  (Entf- 
def.  Amerie.,  voL  tl,  p.  629,  ttff. — Cnmtr'tAne. 
Gnree,  vol.  3,  p.  156,  scff.) 

SpabtIcdb,  a  celebrated  gladiator,  a  Thracian  by 
birth,  who  escaped  from  the  gfadiatorial  traiDing-achool 
at  Capua  along  with  aome  of  his  companions,  and  was 
aoon  followed  by  great  numbers  irf  other  gladiaKm. 
Bands  of  despenU  man,  slivaa,  narderers,  lohbata, 
and  pirstea,  flocked  lo  him  from  all  quarters  :  and  he 
aoon  found  himsalf'at  tbe  bead  of  a  force  able  to  bid  dcfi- 
aitee  to  Rome.  Four  cooattlar  armies  were  suecesaivo> 
ly  defeated  by  this  daring  adventurer,  and  Rome  itself 
was  considered  in  imminent  dsnger.  But  snbordina- 
tion  could  not  be  mainuined  in  an  amy  composed  of 
•Bch  qiatariila.  Spartacos  proposed  to  march  into 
Gaul,  invite  Sotntoa  to  join  bim,  and  tbon  ttweUigc 


march  tin  Roma.  Had  tbia  plan  been  earned  into  * 
feet,  Kome,  iu  all  probability,  moat  have  faUcu  into  the 
bands  of  the  combined  forceo ;  but  tbe  tumuUuona  fol- 
lowers of  Sparlscus.  longing  for  the  piUBgo  of  ifae  cap 
iul.  compelled  (beir  lesder  to  abandon  his  bteatioD 
and  bend  his  course  lowsrds  Room.  He  was  met  am 
completely  routed  by  tbe  prvloi  Ciasaue,  who  tbaa  ac 
qoifed  some  renown  in  war,  in  edditim  to  the  inAn- 
ence  wbidt  ha  possessed  from  his  unequalled  wealth 
Sportacus  behaved  wilh  great  valour;  when  wound « 
in  tbe  leg,  he  fought  on  hia  knees,  covering  faiowet 
wilh  hia  buckler  in  one  band,  and  usmg  hia  sword  witt 
lhe.olber ;  and  when  at  Isst  be  fell,  it  was  upon  a  heap 
of  Romans  whom  ba  bad  aacri6c«d  to  bis  fury  (B.C 
71).  In  this  battle  no  leaa  than  40,000  of  the  follow 
era  of  Spsrtacus  ware  abin,  and  the  war  waa  thw 
brought  loan  cad.  (Pint.,  Vit.  CV«m. — Li9.,EfU, 
97.—BiUrof.,  «,  t.—Paten.,  S,  30.) 

Sparti  liiraprci),  a  name  given  to  the  men  who 
sprang  from  the  dragon's  teeth  which  Cadmua  sowed, 
lliey  all  destroyed  one  aiwther  except  five,  who  sn- 
vived,  and  aasisled  Csdmua  in  building  Thebes-  Tbe 
names  of  tbe  five,  as  given  by  tbe  aeboliaat  oo  Ktaip- 
idea  {PketniM*.,  408),  aiS  Cbtboniua.  Udaua,  Pdoroa, 
Hyperenor.  snd  Ecbioo.    {Vii.  Cedmoa  ) 

Spastaki  or  Spartiatji,  tbe  inbabitaots  of  Sparta. 

SPABTiiNDB  JEutat.  a  Roman  historian  in  tbe 
reign  of  Diocleaiao.  In  hia  life  <4  .£lias  Vcius,  be 
infbnns  u  of  his  inteotioB  to  give  the  UogmptMs  ol 
all  the  eraperora  and  Cwaars  from  ibe  time  of  Joboa. 
Whether  be  ever  executed  this  project  is  unccnain : 
we  have  only  from  bia  pen  the  bves  of  Hadrian.  .Slins 
Veros,  Didius  Julisnus,  SeptimiuB  Sererus,  Pescao 
nius  Niger,  Caracalla,  and  Gcta,  anxn^  which  the'&a 
part  of  the  life  of  Hadrian,  drawn  from  good  aourcca, 
ia  (he  best.  Tbe  first  psrt  of  tbeee  bingraphiea  is 
addreased  to  Diocleeien ;  that  of  Caracalla  to  no  one; 
tbe  life  of  G«U  ia  dedicated  to  ConsUntme.  Heym, 
iherefoie,  b  led  to  conehida  that  tbe  last  aeotioned 
biogrsphy  ia  not  hf  Spartianus.  Caaagboo  bed  atart- 
ed  this  opinion  before  him. — Spartianus  is  not  re-  . 
msrkable  for  biatotical  arrangement  and  method  :  bis 
style  also  besrs  evidsnt  mans  of  iba  decline  of  tbe 
Isngnage.  Hia  works  fom  part  of  the  collectioD 
knoam  by  the  name  of  "  SerifUrtM  Buten*  AMgua- 
im,"  the  beat  editwn  of  which  ia  that  from  the  Ley- 
den  preu  lUifi.  Baf.,  1S71,  %  toIb.  Bvo.— ScAitt, 
BiM.  LU.  Rem.,  vol.  3,  p.  183.— Biihr,  Getck.  Km. 
LU.,  p.  337). 

SraacHius  (Sirepxet&()%  a  river  of  TWsalT.  flow- 
ing from  Mount  Tymphrestns,  a  lofty  range  forming 
part  of  Uw  chain  of  Pindus,  in  the  country  of  the 
^ianea.  {Strdho,  433.)  Homer  frequently  man. 
lions  this  river  as  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Achil- 
lea, around  the  Maliao  Gulf.  (ZL,  10,  174.— SS, 
Iti.)  The  tragic  poeU  likewise  allude  to  it.  i,JE*ck., 
Per:,  493.  — Sopi.,  PkHoet.,  7SS.)  Tbe  ancieM 
name  appears  to  have  refeimce  to  ita  rapid  course 
(m-epDfmi^at,  *'to  moM  rmjadly").  The  modem  ap- 
pellation is  tbe  HtlidiM.  (Crwur'e  jIiu.  Graces, 
vol.  1.  p.  438.) 

Snvsiprtm,  an  AlbenisD  fdobs^iber,  nephew  to 
Plato,  wbo  occupied  tbe  chair  of  instrtictioa  during 
the  term  of  eight  yeara  from  the  death  of  bis  maata. 
l^TDugh  tbe  iniereat  of  Plato,  ha  enjoyed  en  iutimau 
friendsnip  with  Dion  while  he  was  residebl  at  Ath- 
ens ;  snd  it  waa  at  bis  ioatigalioo  that  Dion,  encou^ 
aged  by  tbe  promiao  of  aoppott  from  Ibe  nmkontents 
01  Syncose,  undertoak  bia  expedition  agaimt  Piony- 
siua  the  Tyrant,  by  w^m  he  had  bMn  benidwd. 
Contrary  to  tbe  piacticdPf  Plato,  Speorapoe  requirtd 
from  hb  popila  a  atated  gratuity.  He  placed  etatoea 
of  the  graces  in  the  echool  which  Plato  bed  boilL  Oo 
account  of  hia  infirm  aUU  of  health,  be  wee  coaamen- 
ly  carried  to  and  from  the  academy  in  a  vehiclau  On 
hia  way  thiibcr  ha  one  daf  met  Diogmae  «ad  aalatei? 
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MM  (  Iba  aarlr  philoMtphflr  nfiiMd  tc  ntnni  the  m- 
Int*,  utd  loU  oim  that  rach  t  (eebia  wntch  ought  vo 
b*  ufaaiDcd  to  lira ;  to  which  Sptusippua  nplwd, 
Uwt  be  liv«df  not  in  hh  litnbi,  but  in  his  mind.  At 
length,  being  wbolly  inctpuiiuted  by  ■  p«nljtie 
•troke  for  the  duties  of  tbe  chair,  he  resigned  it  to 
Xeaoentea.  He  is  wid  lo  hire  been  of  s  violeot 
Mmpttt  bnd  «f  pleewiM,  end  exceedingly  tTezieknie. 
SpeosippUB  wrote  niny  lAikwmbicel  worn  which  era 
DOW  lost,  but  which  Aritf  itle  imroght  snfficientljr  ral- 
(wble  to  puichsse  4t  the  expmae  of  three  Ulenta. 
From  the  fei»  fragments  which  remain  of  bis  pbtloe»- 
phy,  it  appear*  that  he  adhered  very  slriclLy  lo  the 
doetrise*  of  bia  omter.  {Et^UU,  Hutory  of  Pki- 
Impkg,  vol.  1,  p.  843,  Mff.) 

SraxoTiiJUi  en  jaland  off  the  coest  itf  Mycensr 
•nd  et  the  entranee  of  the  harbour  of  'Pj\o§  Meseejii- 
ecue,  wbich  it  nearly  doeed.  It  waa  alao  known  by 
the  name  of  Sphagia,  which  it  still  retains.  Spbacte- 
ria  is  celebrated  in  tiieeian  history  for  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  a  IjaeadMmonian  detacbment  in  tbo  eer- 
eDth  year  of  the  Palopotniesian  war.   (Araio,  869.> 

Sphinx,  a  fabulooa  nwoiler,  an  account  of  which 
mil  be  found  under  ibe  article  OSdipus. — The  Sphinx 
is  not  mentioned  by  Homer ;  bat  tbo  legend  is  no- 
ticed in  the  Thei^miy  (t.  836),  where  ahe  is  called 
Tbougfa  this  l^end  is  probably  older  than  the 
time  of  the  brat  intercourse  with  Egypt,  the  Thebsn 
numster  bears  a  great  resemblance  lo  the  synbolicsl 
eUtaes  placed  b^ora  the  temples  of  that  land  of  mys- 
lery.  In  the  pragmatixingdayrf  it  was  said  {Pmuan,, 
9,  S6)  that  the  Sphinx  was  a  female  pirate,  who  used 
to  laod  at  Antbedon,  and  advance  to  the  f^icean  Hill, 
wbeiM»  ahe  spread  her  ravages  over  the  country. 
CEdipns,  according  lo  these  expounders  of  mythology, 
came  from  l^oriaih  with  a  numerous  army,'  and  de- 
feated and  slew  her.  {Ktigklky^t  My'tkotogy,  p. 
841,  MM.)— Hm  SpUax  waa  a  lavoante  emblem 
among  the  ancient  Egyptiana,  and  serrad,  tceondii^ 
to  some,  Bs  B  lype  of  the  enigmatic  nature  of  the 
E^ptisn  theology.  M.  Maillet  is  of  opinion  that  the 
niioQ  of  the  hesd  of  a  virgin  with  the  body  of  a  lion 
ia  a  aymbol  of  what  happens  in  Egypt  when  the  Sua 
is  in  the  signs  of  Leo  and  Virgo,  and  the  Nile  over- 
lowe.  Aeeordii^  to  Haiodotus,  however,  the  Egyp- 
liana  had  alao  tbeir  AndroefAinges,  with  the  body  of 
a  lion  and  the  face  of  a  man.  At  the  present  day 
there  still  remsias,  about  300  paces  cBst  of  the  second 
l^ramid,  a  celebrated  statue  of  a  a|^inx,  cut  in  the 
Bolid  rock.  Formerly,  nothiarr  but  the  bead,  neck,  and 
tapof  the  beck  were  visible,  ue  rest  being  snnk  in  the 
nnd.  It  was,  at  an  expense  of  SOOL  or  MMM.  (con- 
triboted  by  aome  Enropean  gaotlemen),  cleared  from 
the  accnmidated  sand  in  front  of  it  under  the  snperin> 
tendence  of  Captain  Csviglia.  Tbia  monatroos  pro- 
duction consists  of  a  viigin'a  head  joined  to  the  body 
of  a  quadruped.  The  body  ia  principally  fofmed  out 
of  the  aolid  rock ;  the  pawa  are  of  masonry,  extend- 
ing forward  60  feet  from  the  body  ;  between  the  pawa 
tta  eevwal  aculptored  tablet^  ao  amnged  aa  to  form 
a  nnall  taaqile  t  and  bilber  ferwaid  .t  aqDan  altar 
with  bocaa.  Hie  length  of  the  statue,' from  tlie  fere- 
part  of  the  Deck  to  Uie  tail,  is  IM  feet.  The  face 
baa  been  disfigored  by  the  arrows  and  lances  of  Uie 
Arabs,  who  are  taaght  by  their  religion  to  boh)  all  im- 
ages of  men  or  animtls  in  datastation. 

SriMA,  a  city  «f  Gallia  Cisalpina,  near  the  entruwe 
oflliamoeteoBtfwnibnnehoftbeFBduatoaUed  from 
it  Oatiam  SpinetiBmn.  If  weara  to  believe  Dionyaina 
of  HaUeaniaaags,  who  derives  his  information  appa- 
raptly  item  Hellaaiooa  of  Lerima  {AnL  Ram..  1,  18), 
Spina  waa  foonded  by  a  nnmerons  band  of  Ptdsstf, 
'vho  arrived  on  this  coast  from  Epiius  Img  befwa  tbo 
Trojan  vnr.  Tb»  aame  writw  goea  on  to  slate  that, 
h  pabBaia  of  time,  tUa  colony  boeama  very  Aoorbb- 
m§,  and  bdd  far  uuqr  jtm  uw  doviniOB  «  tba  aaa. 


from  the  firaita  of  which  it  waa  enabled  to  pnsent  t« 
the  teomle  of  Delphi  tithe  offerings  moia  costly  tbaq 
those  of  any  other  city.  Afterward,  however,  being 
attacked  by  jn  overwhelming  force  of  the  surrounding 
bBrbarians,  the  Pelaagi  were  forced  to  quit  their  settle- 
meat,  and  finally  to  abeadoD  Italy.  It  appears  that  no 
doulA  can  be  entertained  of  the  existence  of  a  Greek 
city  of  thiB  name,  near  one  of  the  mouths  of  Oie  Po, 
ainee  it  is  noticed  in  the  Periplus  of  Scylax  (p.  .9),  and 
by  the  geographers  Eudoxus  and  Artemidorus,  as  cited 
by  Stepbaoua  of  Byzantium  (a.  v.  Xn-iva).  Sirabo 
also  apeaka  of  it  as  having  been  once  a  celebrated  city. 
The  same  geographer  adds,  that  Spina  was  atill  ia  ex- 
istence whea  he  wrote,  though  reduced  to  ibe  condi 
tionofamareTiaage.  (Smi.,S14.— id.,481.— Ptiit^ 
3.  0.)  But  the  extreme  aatkjuity  which  is  assigned 
to  the  fonndstion  of  this  uty  by  Dionysius  of  Halicar* 
naseus  has  been  tbimgbt  by  siHne  modem  critics  to 
be  liable  to  dispute.  (Consult,  in  particular,  the  dis- 
sertation of  Freret,  Mtm.  de  fAewi.  iet  Inter.,  vol 
18,  p.  SO.)*— Spina  would  seem  to  bate  atood  on  the 
left  bank  of  tbo  Po  <li  iVumtrp,  not  far  from  thu  latet 
town  or  village  of  Argenia.  (OomcrV  Ane.  ludy, 
vol.  1,  p.  07,  aeqq.) 

SpiHTHjLRDS,  a  Corintluan  architect.  By  the  order 
of  the  Amphictyonic  council  he  erected  a  new  temple 
at  Delphi  after  the  burning  of  the  old  one  (Olymp. 
68.1. — B.C.  644).  Respecting  the  latter  event,  con- 
sult Pkilcdur.  fragm.,  p.  45.  —  CliiUon,  Fatt.  HtU., 
p.  4.  The  sge  of  Spintharus  mav  be  very  prubably 
fixed  about  Olymp.  60.   {SiOig,  Diet.  Art,  :  v.) 

Sroi.BTioii,  a  city  of  Umbria,  nottbeast  of  Interam 
na,  in  the  southweBtem  section  of  the  country.  It 
was  cok>niied  A.U.C.  613  {VeU.  Patere.,  1,  14),  and 
ia  famous  in  history  for  having  withstood  an  attack 
from  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Thnsymens.  (Ltv., 
32,  9.)  This  resisUnce  had  ibe  effect  of  checking  the 
sdvsnco  of  the  Oarihaginiao  general  towanVi  Kcbm, 
and  compelled  him  to  draw  off  bis  forces  to  Pice- 
num.  It  should  be  obeerved,  however,  that  Polybina 
makes  no  mention  of  this  attack  upon  Spoletium  ;  but 
exi»essly  states  that  it  was  not  HsnniDBl's  iDtention 
to  approach  Rome  at  that  time,  but  to  lead  bis  army 
to  the  seacoast  (S,  86).  Tbia  city  suffered  severely 
in  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  S^la,  from  proscrip- 
tion. {Flor.,  8,  il.—Appiuif  BdL  Cw.,  6,  83.} 
The  modem  name  is'^pe^o.  {Cramer'i  Ane. 
vol.  1,  p.S71.) 

SpoaioBB,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  no- 
morons  islands  aceiicr«d  (like  so  many  seed,  mrtipa^ 
*f*rgo)  arouod  the  Cycladea,  with  which,  in  fact,  sev- 
eral of  ibem  are  intermixed,  and  those  slso  which  lay 
towards  Crete  asd  the  Mset  of  Asia  Minor.  {Str^Ot 
484.— Scyf.,  Pmp/.,  p.  \9.—Plm.,  4,  12.) 

SnraiNMA,  an  astrologer,  who  told  Cesar  to  beware 
of  the  idee  of  March.  As  he  went  to  the  senate-bouse 
on  the  morning  of  the  idea,  Cssar  asid  lo  Spnrinna. 
"ThtHtM  are  at  Uul  eomu."  yea,"  replied  Spu- 
rinna,  "hU  net  ytttatt."  Cnssr  was  sssauinated  • 
abort  time  after.  (SwOn.,  Fit.  Jul.,  81.— J))o  CaM».t 
44,  IS.— r<I.JMa:,8.ii,S.) 

StaiY^  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  coest,  abdot 
two  miles  below  the  river  Saraos,  now  CatteUmf 
di  StabU.  It  waa  once  a  place  of  some  note,  but, 
having  been  destroyed  by  Sylla  during  the  civil  ware, 
its  ail*  waa  chiefly  occupied  by  villas  and  pleasure* 
gronnds.  (Pits.,  S,  fi.)  It  waa  at  Subi»,  after  ha*- 
mg  just  left  the  villa  of  bia  friend  Pomponianoa,  that 
the  elder  Pliny  fell  a  victim  to  h)B  ardent  corioaity  ani 
thiiet  foe  knowledge.  (Ptt)i.,^.,6,  IS)  According 
to  Odomella  (A.  it.,  10),  ti»f  apol  was  cetebraied  fot 
its  founUina ;  and  auch  was  i3»  excellence  of  the  paa< 
lores  ia  ita  vicinity,  that  the  milk  of  this  district  waa 
reputed  to  be  nun*  wheleaome  and  nutritious  than  thai 
of  any  other  coontiy.  (Cmasr'a  Annitnt  Jtahf^  vol 
2,1..  IBl.)  . 
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9ta6UA,  a  eiVf  of  HactdonU,  oii  Um  nppei  wkon  of 
llw  peniDMik  of  Hemit  Album,  nmw  itm  jihwImb  wttfa 
Ihi  ntiotutd,  knd  on  lb*  coeM  of  Ibt  Stiy- 
moniciit.  It  «>■•  t  eeloajr  of  Anim,  u  wo  Icaro 
fton  lliueydidea  (4,  IBS),  tnd  celohntcd  u  Um  binfa- 
pUc«  of  AiiMoile.  (Duf.  iMrt.,  5,  14.  .)  Some 
tnca  of  lha  ancient  uma  u  eppanot  in  that  of  StamrM. 

St^asAB,  a  peripatetic  pbiloaopher.  who  midwl 
maaj  yam  tt  Home  witb  H.  Piao^  (Ck  ,  it  Onf., 
1.  tX.~-Id.,  Fm.,  6,»,et  3ft.) 

STAiiNua.  aa  early  poet  of  Cyproa,  the  aathor,  ae- 
toiding  to  tome,  of  tbe  Cyprian  Epica,  wbich  oUNra 
awribe  ic  Hcfiaaiafl.,  Tbia  poem,  entitUd  io  Oraak 
Kvwoitt  lir^,  was  in  eloTMi  booka,  aod  conpnbendad 
for  it!  lubjeet  the  whole  period  fram  the  anptiala  of 
P«leui  ana  Thetia  to  ibe  time  when  Jtqtiicr  reaolred 
to  excite  the  quarrel  betwew  Achillea  and  Aganeoa- 
nOD.  h  would  appear  from  a  paaeaga  n  HatodotBa 
(3,  117),  that  tbia  poem  waa  aacribed  by  aooM  to  Ho- 
rner. Tb»  Hymn  to  Vodim  ia  thought  to  ha?e  fannod 
part  of  the  Cyprian  Epica.  We  have  only  a  few 
verwB  othrrwiae  remaining  of  the  poem.  (SekSU, 
Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  ToL  I.  p.  166,  «<^.) 

STATiKA,  I.  the  siater  and  wife  of  Darioa,  Ukea 
eaptira  by  Aleiandar,  who  tnatad  hai  with  lha  ntoMMt 
napect.  Sha  died  in  cfaildbed,aiid  waa  boriad  by  lha 
conqueror  with  great  nagnificaoee.  (Pbit.,  Vit.  AJ^t- 
— Consalt,  however,  tbe  remarha  of  Bougainville,  aa 
10  tbe  accuracy  of  Plularch'a  aialement  respecting  tbe 
causa  of  ber  daatb,  Mtm,  dt  CAead.  iea  huer.,  vol. 
26,  p.  34,  acff.)— II.  Tbe  eldest  daughter  of  Da- 
rina.  taken  ia  maniaM  hj  Alexander.  Tha  noptials 
were  ceMNStad  at  Snaa  with  great  magni6c«nea. 
Sba  appears  to  have  changed  her  nama  to  Arainoo 
aftw  this  nnion.  This  is  I^oyaan'a  eoojeeltiK,  which 
soama  happily  to  explain  the  Tariations  in  the  name 
wbich  we  find  in  Arrian  (7,  4),  oompared  with  Pho- 
tioa  (p.  686.  aeq.)  and  oibar  aolbwa.  (TkirtwaWt 
Oruett  ToL  7,  p.  77.)  Sba  was  awdared.  by  Roz- 
■n.  who  waa  aMad  in  ihia  bjr  Paidtecaa.  (Plul.,  Vit. 
AIa,  ti^jin.) — III.  A  wife  of  Aitaxerzea  Mnemon, 
poiaoned  by  her  mothar-in-law.  Qoaan  Paryaatia. 
iPlMt.,  Vit.  Artas.}—lV.  A  sister  of  Mitbradatea  tbe 
Great,  celebrated  for  the  fortitude  with  which  she  met 
ber  end,  whan  Mitbrtdatea,  aftar  bis  defeat  by  Lncnl- 
lua,aent  Bscehides,  lha  aunoch.  with  orders  to  put  his 
wives  and  sislera  to  death.   {Pl»t.t  ViL  Lueiw.) 

STATioa,  PvBLlos  PAnHlva,  a  Latin  apie  poat,  bora 
at  Ne^is  A.D.  61,  aod  daaeended  from  a  family 
that  eatna  ortsinally  from  Epinia.  Hia  father,  who 
was  distingoished  by  his  talent  for  poetry,  unght  at 
Naapolia  the  Greek  and  Latin  Uognsgas  and  fiiera- 
tnra.  Sutias  received  bis  aducaium  at  Roma,  his 
father  having  gone  with  hin  to  thia  city,  where  ha  ba- 
cana  one  itt  the  praoaptors  of  tha  Tovng  DamMaii. 
His  |»inea  find  hia  attaatioB  en  tM  aon  of  hia  m- 
attucter,  who  had  baea  foeoonBeiMled  to  bim  hy  Paris, 
a  celebrated  comedian,  and  a  faTourite  of  Domitisn. 
Statius,  who  was  very  poor,  bsd  sold  to  this  actor  hia 
tragedy  of  Agave,  which  Paris'  published  as  his  own 
cMspositioQ.  Out  of  gratitude,  ha  invitad  tha  poet  to 
a  gnud  impeiial  baoquat.— Sutias  gaiDad  Um  priu 
4raa  times  in  the  Albaa  gamea,  bat  waa  defaatad  in 
tha  Capitolioa.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  yaars  be  mai^ 
lied  the  widow  of  a  musician  ;  her  name  waa  Claodia ; 
aod  be  extols,  in  many  of  his  productions,  faerabiliiiea 
and  virtuea.  Disgusted  at  laat,  aa  he  himself  infcmns 
Ds,  St  tbe  luxury  of  the-RooMna,  be  retired,  a  year  be- 
fore hia  death,  to  a  small  eatate  in  the  vicinity  of  Na- 
plea,  which  the  emperor,  perhaps,  bad  given  htm,  and 
there  died,  still  qnito jronng,  A.D.  M.— Statioa  pined 
many  admirers  at  Rome  hf  iba  giMt  fteility  with 
which  N^ure  hsd  endowed  him  for  composing  veraaa, 
M  the  spur  of  the  moment,  opon  all  kinds  of  aul^acla. 
He  eoUeciad  theae  ptoductHHts  together  a  a  work 
which  be  enUtlad  Syh^  at,  ea  wa  wonld  call  it,  JH- 


latV".  It  ia  divided  into  five  boehi,  and  rsopia 
baoda  ibirtj^we  amaU  fttmt,  moatly  wiitlcn  ii  bn 
smslcfa.  Each  book  ssa  a  preface  in  proaa,  and  ■ 
dedicated  lo  one  of  tbe  frieiMa  of  lbs  poet,  ia  lbs 
peaface  to  tiw  first  book  Staiina  mfoms  us  that  these 
poems  hsve  been  corapoeed  ia  haale;  that  bo  one  of 
tbenroccupied  more  than  two  daya,  and  that  some  an 
tbe  work  of  OMraly  a  ainglo  day.  Tbeoo  pieces  tiesi 
of  various  aabfaela :  w«  find  UMog  then  a  ce^pli- 
maataty  effaeiao  addrassad  to  DooKiaii,  on  tbe  aeea- 
sioa  of  sn  aquaatrian  siatae  being  erected  to  bm ;  n 
apithalamiam ;  an  ode  foe  Lncan'o  birthday,  &c.— 
Skatina  baa  also  left  an  epic  poem  in  twelve  boohs,  sn- 
titled  TktUit  ("The  Tbehaid"),  and  the  commaoea- 
ment  of  another,  called  AchiOm,  wfaiA  bis  dealfa  pr»- 
vented  him  from  cempletmg.  Tbe  Thefaaid,  iddiw- 
ed  .to  Domitiao,  ia,  bite  the  Pmica  <rf  Silina  Iialicai^ 
the  AfgaoBMiea  of  Valerina  Flaceoa,  aod  lha  Phsns- 
liaof  LneaDtiatberabistorietbaBaDapiepecflL  Tka 
principal  aovrce  wbatMO  Statins  bonowcd  was  lbs 
poet  Antimncbas,  w^ioae  Theba'id  bna  not  come  dowa 
tons:  his  model  waa  VirgiL — ^The  sobject  of  the  The- 
baid  waa  wdl  dmsen ;  tba  war  beCwwo  the  bods  ef 
(£dipus  ofiend  a  foUe  tmlv  epic,  suid  rich  ia  featfol 
sceoea.  Stalinsb  howevar.  baa  spoiled  it,  ly  giving  it 
sn  hiatoiiaal  fom,  adomad  manly  with  episodes  and 
nacbiDSvy.  Ha  ia  not  wanting  in  im^iaati  m,  sod  in 
bold  and  daring  ideaa  and  aentunente;  tatfaiBnspecc, 
indeed,  he  ia  prsferaUe  to  Valerisa  FUocus ;  hot  be 
is  ignwsBt  of  tbe  sublime  art  in  wbich  Homcrtufpsss- 
Bs  aU  poeta,  that  of  ^ving  each  bceo  an  individiial 
eharaetar.  Hia  diclian  ia  defieiaat  in  aimpbci^  sad 
native  eaoe;  ha  miatdua  axaggeittioB  for  gnadear. 
and  Bubtle  rcfinemenla  for  pvoofo  of  lalenL  Theis 
dafoets  are  the  chaiacteriatica  of  hia  age,  aa  ardl  m 
that  of  makii^  a  great  diaplay  of  enid^ian,  a  faab 
wbich  ahows  itself  in  all  iba  epic  poem  of  thia  period. 
Sealiger  paasea  talher  a  favomabla  opinon  an  Suiios. 
According  to  this  critie,bannksBeu  to  VniL  (A- 
tt.,  6,  p.i41.)— Oftbe  AdiUala,  Siatioa  AHManly 
the  firat  book  ;  the  aacond  noHUBa  impeifecL  It  it 
piofaablo  that  tbfo  poem,  bad  Aa  anther  lived  to  fiDiah 
■t,  wonld  have  praaentad  lha  aame  beamies  and  tbe 
samedefoeU  es  the  Umbaid.  Tbe  pan  waa  defect- 
ive ;  the  poet  had  not  attended  lo  mi^  of  action,  bat 
ptopoaad  to  himself  to  give  tba  entiTa  Itfo  of  las  ben. 
— 'Die  beat  edkiona  of  Statins  are,  that  of  Gnoovins, 
Amtt.,  IMS.  llmo;  that  of  Banb.  C^lgac.  IM4,  S 
vola.4to;  lhatof  MaiUaod(lba£^iaefdy),lMd 
17S8,  4W;  and  that  of  Aflut  and  Leaaure,  Paris, 
18*5,  4  voU.  Bvo.  (SaUtt,  Aiiaf.  JUL  Amb.,  voLS, 
p.  808,  Mt^.) 

Statoo,  a  sumaEoe  of  Jupiter,  given  him  by  Raea> 
nlea,  beoanaa  be  e'op^  the  flig^  of  tbe  Romaiis  a 
their  battle  with  tbe  Sabioaa,  after  A»  canyiog  off  by 
the  Romane  of  tba  SalHoe  virgioa.  Raaoba  evaetsd 
a  t«ni|^  on  Uta  qiot  where  be  bed  atood  when  ha  in* 
vtAed  Jopitor,  in  prayer,  u  stay  tlw  flight  ef  his  for- 
caa.   Tbe  name  is  derived  a  mttcndo.    (Lot.,  1. 11) 

StxllIo,  a  yoath  tnriMd  into  a  kind  ef  bnid  by 
Cerea,  bacanae  be  derided  tba  goddeaa.  (Osid,  JTrt., 
ft,  Ml.) 

Btimtob,  a  Giaeian  wamor  in  the  army  aguart 
TrOT.  Hia  Toiee  waa  loodertbtti  tba  eomhiaed  voices 
of  Wf  mcD.  Ha  is  enooaoasly  warded  by  sime 
commenutota  as  a  mora  herald,  (iram.,  JL,  5,  7H, 
§tq. — Hmfiu,  mi  foe.) 

9Ta«T6ais  Lacdb,  an  astosry  which  tbe  Heh^ 
f«ma  M  its  mooih.   (Arad.,  7,  W.) 

Sraraiiiva,  a  gramatarian,  whe  flewiebed,  aa  is 
coojectorad,  aboot  dw  elbea  of  tbe  fifkh  eeotnry.  Ha 
w«a  profaaaor  ia  tha  imperial  coUege  at  OowstaaliaB 
pie,  and  composed  a  dieiioaaiy  ooatabaqg  VBoeds  de- 
noting tha  namaaof  i^cea,  and  daaigaating  the  fohah- 
ilaotaof  tboae  {dasea.  Of  tbia  worit  ibeie  axiMM^ 
an  abndgmaBt  nada  br  HMVClaan,  idid  daJaiid  ta 
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Jw  Empti'oi  Juatini«n.  This  irork  wu  known  ttw 
ilte  #«K  Uo^tuv,  da  Urhiktu,  but  thatijf  Uw  original 
m*  JBnrtsA;  b«iw«  it  hu  been  ioloind  thai  the  an- 
ibor'a  iniantion  ma  to  write  a  gaognphical  worii.  It 
aaaoa  that  Staphatiuai  who  ia  usually  quoted  by  the 
title  of  Stepbanus  BynBtinaa,  w  Stephanus  of  finaiH 
'tinm,  not  only  ^ave  in  his  oiiginal  work  a  caialogae 
of  countries,  cities,  nations,  ana  cotoDtss,  but,  as  op- 
patuoity  o^red,  be  deaorttied  the  ehataetera  of  dif- 
nnol  natieoai  maniiotwd  lb*  foandera  o£  cities,  and 
ralated  the  myUtolqgieal  traditions  eonneciod  with 
each  i^aco,  niogled  with  gnmmatieal  and  etymologi- 
cai  remarka.  All  this  appears  not  is  the  meager 
abridgn»nt  of  Hermolaos.  We  have  a  fragmeat, 
boworar,  remaining  of  the  erieinal  work  relative  lo 
Dodona.  The  best  eaitioa  of  Stepbanus  is  that  of 
Bwkell,  completed  by  Gronovioa,  L.  Bat.,  1688,  ful. 
There  ia  a  rery  recent  edition  of  the  text  by  Wester- 
nana,  £im.,  1839,  Svo.  ifiaf.  IjU.  Or.,  voL 

7,  p.  86.) 

STSiionSaira,  a  Greek  lyrio  poet,  boro  at  Himera, 
m  Sicily,  and  who  flourished  about  A70  B.C.  He 
lired  in  the  time  of  Pbilsris,  and  wss  contemporary 
with  Sappbo,  AlcBua.  and  Pittacus.  {CliiUoH,  FdH. 
HeU*n.t  p.  fi.)  His  special  business  wss  the  training 
and  diieeting  of  chanaea,  aad  he  aaaomed  the  name 
of  Steridumu,  or  **  leader  of  ehoraaaa,"  his  original 
name  being  Tisiaa.  Tliia  oeenpatioo  must  have  re- 
nained  hereditanr  in  his  faAiily  in  Himera  ;  a  younger 
Steaicboros  of  Himera  came,  in  Olympiad  78.1  (B.C 
486),  to  Greece  aa  a  poet  (Jform.,  Par.,  ep.  60); 
and  a  third  Steaicbons  of  Himera  was  victor  at 
Athens  in  Olympiad  10S.3  (B.C.  870).  Tbt  eldeet 
of  them,  Steeicbome-Tisiaa,  made  a  great  change  in 
the  attistical  form  of  the  cltorua.  He  it  was  who  first 
broke  the  monotonous  alternation  of  tbe  strophe  and 
aniistR^be  through  a  whole  poem,  by  the  introdue- 
tion  of  the  epode,  difiering  in  messnre.  and  by  this 
means  made  ehome  stand  still.  Tba  eborus  of 
StesiehoTos  seems  to  have  consiMed  <rf  a  combination 
of  aeretal  rowa  et  members  of  ei^  daneera:  tbe 
aonbar  eight  appeaiit  isdeed;  from  various  traditions, 
to  havo  been,  as  it  were,  eonaecrated  by  him.  The 
OHiaieat  accompaniment  was  the  citbsra.  On  hia  ar- 
range ment  of  the  atto|A>B,  autistrophe,  and  epode,  was 
foonded  the  Greek  proverb.  ikt  tkrtt  (AtRf  s  of  Su- 
tielunu"  (rd  rpta  iniinxopmi).  Hia  compositions, 
which  eonsisted  of  hymns  in  honour  of  the  goda,  odea 
in  praise  of  heroes,  lyrico.epia  poems,  eneh  aa  an  1Ate» 
ir^tf  ("  Dtftnutim  of  Troy"),  an  Onatiti,  dcc^ 
ware  written  in  the  Bmic  dialect,  and  are  all  now  lost 
except  a  few  fra^enta.  Siesicborus  poaaeaaed,  ac- 
cording to  Dionysias,  all  tbe  ezcelleoeea  and  gracea  of 
Pindar  and  Simonides,  and  auipaaaed  them  both  in 
tbe  grandeur  of  hia  eubjects,  ia  which  he  well  pre- 
awTed  tlia  ebuactariatics  of  mannere  and  peraons ; 
and  QainilUaa  repreeeale  him  ae  having  disfdayed  the 
sublimity  of  hie  gwiiiis  by  the  selection  of  wai^^ 
t«|Hea,  aodi  as  inporunt  ware  and  the  aetioBa  m 

rt  eommandera,  in  which  Ite  austainsd  with  hia  lyre 
digni^  of  epic  poetry.  Accordingly,  Aiezsnder 
die  Great  ranks  him  among  those  who  were  tbe  proper 
atody  of  princea.  Ho  waa  tbe  inveotor  of  tbe  fule 
of  the  horse  and  die  stag,  which  Horace  and  some 
other  poets  bare  imitated,  and  this  tie  wrote  to  pre- 
veat  bie  cooctiymen  from  making  an  slliance  with 
Phalaria.  Tbe  MSt  collections  of  the  fragmente  of 
StestchoruB  are  given  by  Blomfield,  in  tbe  Museum 
Critietm,  No.  6,  p.  356 ;  and  by  Kleine,  Berol.,  IB38, 
8*0.  They  are  alao  fonad  in  GM^rd'a  Petta  Mino- 
rtM  Chad,  ed.  Low.,  vol.  8,  p.  886-348.  (MuUtr, 
BiMt.Idt.ar.,9.  IM.) 

SnnriLva,  I.  »  king  of  Myeens,  eoa  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda.  He  laanied  Nioii^  the  daughter 
at  Peloos,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughteia,  and  a  eon 
odlod  £aiyatheiHk   Tbe  name  of  tfaia  aon  ia  coaaeet- 


cd  with  tbe  legend  of  Hercules,  he  having  be^n  boa 
before  Hercules,  and,  therefore,  exercising  a  eoatnt 
overhim.  (Vid.  Hercules.)— 11.  A  aon  of  Capaneos. 
He  waa  one  of  the  £pigoni,  and  alao  one  of  the  suiters 
of  Helen.  He  went  to  tbe  Troisn  war,  and  wis,  ic- 
cording  to  Virgil,  in  the  number  of  those  who  were  shot  ^ 
uu  in  the  wooden  horse  (Paiuan.,  3,  18. —  Virg., 
Mn.,  2,  10.) 

Stbimomba,  a  daughter  of  Jobates,  king  of  LycM, 
who  married  Pnatus,  king  of  Argos.  She  became  en- 
amoured of  fialtarophon.  who  bad  taken  refiwe  at  hei 
haritaod'e  coort  met  the  moidw  of  his  brother;  and 
when  be  rafneed,  she  bleely  aeeuaed  him  before  Pne- 
tns  of  attempts  upon  hw  virtue.   (Vid.  Belleropfaon.) 

SrikiaHO,  a  Vandalic  general,  in  the  service  of  (iie 
Emperor  TheodoMua  tbe  Great,  whose  niece  Serena  he 
married.  Theodosius  h*ing  baqDeitbed  the  empire 
of  lbs  East  to  bis  son  Arcadiua,  and  that  of  the  Weet 
to  bia  aecond  eon  Honorioa,  tbe  Conner  waa  left  under 
the  care  of  Raftnua,  and  the  latter  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Stilicbo.  No  sooner  waa  Theodosius  removed 
by  death,  than  RolinuB  stirred  up  an  iuvasion  of  the 
Gotbs,  in  order  to  procure  the  sole  dominion ;  but 
Stilicbo  put  down  itis  scheme,  and  eSected  the  de- 
itruction  of  his  rival.  After  aappressing  a  revolt  in 
Afriea,  bo  marched  egainat  Alane,  whoS  ha  aimw)^ 
defeated  at  Pollentia.  After  this,  is  A.D.  406,  be  re- 
pelled an  invaaiou  of  barbarians,  who  penetrated  into 
Italy  under  Rhadagaeius.  a  Hun  or  Vandal  leader, 
who  formerly  accompanied  Alarie,  and  effected  the 
entire  deatruction  of  the  force  and  its  leader.  Either 
from  mouvea  of  policy  or  from  state  necessity,  he 
then  enl«ed  into  a  treaty  with  Alaric,  whoee  preten- 
sions upon  the  Roman .  treaauty  for  a  subsidy  he 
wsrmly  supported.  This  conduct  eieiied  a  suspicion 
of  his  treachery  on  tbe  part  of  Honorius,  who  msssa- 
cred  all  hia  frienda  during  bia  absence.  He  received 
intelligence  of  this  fact  at  the  camp  of  Bononia  {Bo- 
Itmaii  whence  he  waa  obliged  to  flee  to  Ravoijna. 
lure  lie  took  •  belter  in  a  chorch,  from  which  he  was 
inveigled  by  a  a(4emn  oath  Utat  no  harm  was  intended 
him,  and  was  cmveyad  to  immediaie  exeeuUw,  which 
he  endured  in  a  manner  worthy  his  great  military  clwv 
BCter.  Stilicbo  was  charged  with  the  design  of  de- 
throning Hooorius,  in  order  to  advance  his  son  Euctie- 
'rius  in  his  place ;  and  tbe  memory  of  thia  distinguished 
captam  has  been  treated  by  the  ecclesiastical  writera 
with  great  aeverity.  Zosimoa,  however,  althowh 
otherwiao  unlaTonrable  lo  bim,  acquiu  hfan  of  & 
tnaaoo  which  waa  laid  to  hia  charge  ;  and  be  wiU  live 
in  the  poetry  of  Clandian  aa  the  most  distingoiahed 
commander  of  his  age.  (Eneyelop.  Amerie.,  vol  li, 
p.  7.— GtUofi.  Dtelint  and  FaU,  c.  30,  teq.) 

Stilpo,  a  pbiloaopher  of  Megara,  who  flourished 
about  336  B.C.  Ha  waa  not  mly  celebrated  for  hie 
eloquenofl  and  akill  in  dialaelica,  bat  for  tbe  soecess 
with  which  be  applied  tbo  moral  piecepta  of  pbiloa- 
ofriiy.to  tbe  eomction  of  hie  natural  propensities. 
Though  in  bis  youth  he  had  been  mnch  addicted  to 
intemperance  and  lieentiona  pleasures,  after  be  had 
ranked  himaelf  among  philosopbera  he  was  new 
known  to  violato  tbe  lawe  of  sobriety  or  cbasti^. 
With  leepoet  lo  riehea  he  exercised  a  virtuous  modw- 
atioa  when  Ptolemy  Sotor,  at  the  taking  of  Mege* 
ra,  pTMOBtod  Urn  with  a  large  anm  of  money,  and  ro. 
qoeated  bna  to  Becem|iuy  bim  to  Egypt,  he  letnmed 
tne  greater  part  of  the  present,  and  chMe  to  retire,  du> 
ring  Ptolemy'a  atay  at  Megara,  to  die  island  of  ^gina. 
Alurward,  when  Megara  was  again  taken  by  Deme- 
trius, son  of  Antigonus,  tbe  conqueror  ordered  tlie  sol- 
diera  to  apare  the  house  of  StUpo ;  and,  if  anything 
sboold  be  t^n  from  liim  in  tbe  linrry  of  the  plunder, 
to  lesloro  k.  So  great  waa  the  ftme  of  Slilpo,  tbi^ 
when  lie  visited  Atliens,  tbe  people  ran  out  of  tbeir 
aliops  to  see  bim,  and  even  the  most  eminent  philooO' 
phein  of  Athena  look  pleaanio  in  attending  apon  lui 
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tecoDiwi.  On  Dionl  tof/cs  Sliipe  m  mM  to  hive 
taoi^t,  thftt  the  highest  felicitjr  eonrieU  in  a  Blind  fne 
fton  tlM  dominkn  of  penkm,  r  doctrine  tinitu  to 
Ihtt  of  the  Stoice.  {Enfitti't  Hfory  of  PkilotOfky, 
vol.  1,  p.  S02.) 

StobjIUi,  Jnannea,  ■  naiive  of  Stobi,  in  Mtcedonia, 
•iienee  his  name  Stobaaua.  The  particahira  of  hit 
life  are  unknown,  and  we  are  even  ignorant  of  the 
age  in  which  be  lived.  All  that  can  be  aaid  of  bia  era 
ia,  ibat  he  waa  anbaeqnent  to  Hietoclea  irf*  Aleiandiea, 
■face  he  haa  left  m  exlrael*  firom  hia  worka ;  and  ae 
ke  rites  no  more  recent  writer,  it  m  probable  that  he 
lived  not  long  after  bin).  Stobvoa  bad^read  mnch; 
he  bad  acquired  (he  habit  of  reading  with  a  pen  in  hta 
band,  and  of  making  eztiacta  from  whatever  teemed 
to  bim  remarkable.  Having  made  a  Urga  cotlaetion 
of  theae  eztiacta,  he  arrtngM  them  in  ty^mlK  oi^ 
der  for  tho  ute  of  hit  aon,  whoae  edocation  eeemt  to 
have  conatitiiiMl  the  fatber'a  principal  employment. 
Thia  was  (he  origin  of  a  collection  in  foor  bot^a, 
which  bo  publiahed  under  the  title  of  'Av06^yiov  ix- 
JuryOit,  am^tyfmruv,  inroO^Kuv  ("  An  Aitikaon  of 
Extraett,  Senlema,  and  Frtetftt").  This  woA  haa 
come  down  to  ua,  bat  under  a  form  eomewhat  diller- 
Mt,  and  which  haa  coDteqnenll;  embamaaed  the  eem- 
mentatora.  We  have  thrc*  booka  <tf  ezlraeta  made 
by  Stobeua,  but  they  are  given  in  the  manntcripu  aa 
two  dialinct  works :  one  composed  of  two  booLa,  the 
other  of  a  single  one.  The  former  is  entitled  *'  Phyt- 
ical,  Dialtclic,  and  Moral  SeUctioiu,"  the  latter 
"  Dueoumi."  There  exists,  however,  tome  confu- 
sion in  this  respect  in  the  manuscripts.  Some,  which 
contain  merely  the  Eclog*  or  Eztracta,  call  them  the 
first  and  second  books  of  Stobeaa,  withoot  any  mora 
particular  designation.  Others  give  both  works  the 
title  of  Anthology. — In  the  Eeloga  snd  Discourses, 
Stobcns  appears  to  have  proposed  to  himself  two  dif- 
hrent  objects.  The  Ec1oga»  fortn,  so  to  apeak,  an  his- 
torical workt  because  Ihey  make  as  acquainted  with 
ibe  opinkma  of  ancient  anthora  on  queationa  of  a  j^m- 
kal,  iqMcalatJVS,  aud  moral  nature,  wheieaa  the  Dia- 
eourses  constitute  nereiy  a  moral  work.  It  ia  on  ac- 
eount  of  this  diversity  uat  tome  eritica  have  thought 
that  the  Eclogn  never  formed  part  of  the  Antholwy, 
but  originally  made  a  separate  work,  snd  that  the  third 
and  fourth  booka  .of  the  Anthok^  are  loat.  Thia  hy- 
potbeaia,  however,  teems  at  veritnco  with  the  aeeoant 
that  nwtiut  eivM  of  the  Anthotovy  of  Stobmt. 
"  The  first  book,*'  says  he,  "is  entire^  physical ;  the 
commencement  of  the  second  is  strictly  philos^ical 
{XoyiKOf),  but  the  greater  part  is  moral.  The  third 
and  fourth  booka  are  almost  entirely  devoted  to  moral 
and  politicaLtubjecu."  It  would  seem  ttom  this  that 
It  ia  WRHiB  to  divide  the  extracta  of  Siob«nt  into  two 
works,  and  that  we  potseea  actually,  under  two  titlea, 
his  Anthology  in  four  booka,  excepting  that  the  copy- 
iats  have  united  the  third  and  faurtb  booka  into  one. — 
It  is  from  Photiua  also  that  we  learn  the  object  which 
StobauB  bad  in  view  when  he  made  these  selections, 
for  we  have  not  the  besinning  of  the  first  book,  where 
DO  doubt  it  waa  stated.  Stobwua  had  devoted  this 
Mrt  to  a  eulogium  on  philosophy,  which  waa  followed 
\n  an  historical  aketch  of  the  ancient  schools,  and  of 
their  doctrines  in  relation  to  geometry,  muatc,  and 
arithmetic  :  of  this  chapter  we  have  only  the  end,  in 
which  the  subject  of  arithmetic  it  treated.  The  ob^t 
of  Stobeus,  according  to  I%otiua,  was  to  erect  a  col- 
amn  which  might  serve  at  a  landmark  to  his  aon  Sep- 
ttmioB  daring  the  letter's  course  throng  life.  Tht 
fint  book  is  subdivided  into  sixty  chafMra;  the  sec- 
ond contained  forly-aiz,  but  we  have  only  Uw  fint 
Bine.  The  third  book,  or  the  first  jf  the  Disconrses, 
'ss,  in  the  time  of  Photiua,  comjiosed  of  forty-two 
ehaptera,  and  the  second  of  fifly-eight.  In  the  mtnu- 
Bcripts  theae  one  hundred  chapters  form  only  one 


ion  of  soM  of  iho  Diacowsea,  mde  the  nmhu  tf 
chapters  tmeunt  to  one  hundred  and  tweiitv-five,et, 
rallMr,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eeven.  EackchapMi 
of  the  EckwK,  and  each  diaeoona,'  haa  a  paiiieohr 
title,  under  which  the  author  has  arranged  his  eztneli, 
commerkcing  with  poett,  and  peeeii^  from  ibctn.  ■ 
Older,  to  orston,  lAiloaepbera,  i^iysiciaDa,  4te.  Tm 
source  whence  each  extract  is  otetined  is  indicated 
in  the  ma^tn.  Tbete  extraeu  aro  dnwn  from  noie 
than  five  hoadm)  mtbora,  both  poeta  wai  jmm  mi- 
tert,  wbote  wofha  bavo  in  a  gratt  Daaanre  poMtd. 
We  find  here,  in  particiitar,  nometoot  paassget  Snm 
the  aneieat  comic  writers. — The  best  editioB  of  Aa 
EclogB  ia  tbst  of  Heeren,  GSUmfr.^  1792,  S  vols.  (■ 
4)  8vo.  It  cooUint  «  very  valuable  dissertalioD 
the  editor,  on  the  tooreea  wbanc*  Siobcns  obomi 
hia  Balariala.  {CommaMiia  da  FmHba  Edigarm 
JaoHma  Aetet.)— The  beat  editioii  of  tha  Discoams 
is  that  of  Gai^ord,  nnder  tbe  title,  Jot/nu  Slitm 
Florilegium,  Ozon-,  1822, 4  vols.  8vo.  ISm. 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  183,  leqj  ) 

Sroti,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  in  the  districi  of  Pconis, 
to  the  north  of  Edtsaa,  and  not  fhr  from  Ibe  janctiai 
of  the  ErigODua  and  Axtna.  liwy  'mham  na  Oit 
niUp  wisM  to  fooiid  a  new  city  in  itsvietoiiy,  to  be 
celled  Pertea,  after  his  eldeat  eOn  (39.  54}.  On  the 
eonqnest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Ronant,  Stobi  was 
made  tbe  depdt  of  the  ssit  with  whi^  tbcDardaoi  were 
supplied  from  that  country  <45,  39).  A(  s  law  period 
it  Decame  not  only  a  Roman  colony,  bat  a  Robmb 
municipium,  a  privilege  rarely  conferred  beyond  (be 
hmiia  of  luly.  {PUn.,*.  IQ.—UIp.,  Dig.  it  Cmt. 
lex  Wt.)  In  the  re^  of  Conttantine,  Si^  was  con- 
sidered ae  the  chief  town  of  Macedmia  Seeandi, « 
SalflUrie,  as  it  was  then  called.  {Hierod.,  8y».,  f. 
Mi.—Makh.,  £zc  Legat.,  p.  61.)  Stobi  was  tbe 
birthplace  of  Joannes  Stobaeus,  tbe  eotbor  of  the  Gredt 
Florilngium  which  bears  hia  name.  Tbe  modem  /Kil 
ia  aaid  to  mark  Ibe  site  of  tbe  ancient  city.  (Cna> 
mgr'a  Aneiaal  Oruee,  vol.  I,  p.  S7I.— JMsekqf 
MSlUr,  WMeri.  dor  Geogr.,  p.  931.) 

SrotcRADta,  Itleiida  in  the  Meditenueen,  off  Ae 
coaat  of  Gaul,  and  m  t  eootheatt  directioa  him  Teh> 
Martius  or  Totilan,  now  JaUi  ^Bima.  Sirabo  sod 
Ptolemy  make  tbem  five  in  number,  but  Riny  only 
three.  Tbey  are  called  Prole  (Perfwnllu),  Meee 
{Porto  Cnt'U  and  Hypme  (At  humd  or  Ttoi> 
They  are  aaid  to  have  their  name  from  th«r  bnng 
ranged  on  the  tame  Ivtu  {trrotxoc — ^Pftii ,  9,  5. — Ifda, 
S.  7). 

StoIci.  a  celebrated  sect  of  philoeophm,  founded  by 
Zeno  of  Citium.  They  received  tbeir  name  fnm  tbe 
portico  (trrod)  where  the  plulosopber  ddivered  his  tee- 
tareo.  Thh  was  the  "  Pocile,"  adorned  with  vatiees 
psintinga  from  the  pencil  of  PolwiMKat  and  fiber  tm 
inent  masters,  and  hence  wss  called,  by  my  of  twA- 
nence,  the  Porch.  An  scconnt  of  the  Stoic  deetiiBe 
will  be  found  al  the  end  of  the  article  Zeno. 

Straso,  I.  a  Roman  cognomen  in  tbe  Finntsn, 
Pompeisn,  artd  other  femilret.  It  waa  first  applied  to 
those  whose  eyes  were  distorted,  but  afterward  becsaw 
a  general  name. — 11.  A  celebrated  geogrepbei,  ben  at 
Amaeea  in  Pontoa.  The  year  of  hn  nitt  ie  net  e^ 
actly  known,  bot  it  may  be  placed  aboec  fiAjr-fbor  B.C. 
(CtinioR,  Faati  HaUniei,  pt.  S,  p.  977.)  He  aladiad 
at  Nytsa  under  ArialodMnaa.  at  Amlns  onder  Tynn- 
nion,  and  at  Seleucia  under  Xenarcbne.  He  ibra  pto- 
ceeded  to  Alexandres,  Ri>d  attached  himeelf  first  to  tbe 
paripstetic  Btetfaua  of  Sidon ;  bat  Atbeix>doroa  <rf  Tar 
ant  eventoally  gained  him  over  to  tbe  doettinet  ttHf 
Porch.  He  then  Tinted  varknt  parte  of  Am  Mmw. 
Syria,  Pbrnnicia,  and  Egypt  as  ftr  at  Syene  and  Ifat 
Cataracta  of  the  Nile.  In  this  latter  eouotij  be  forsm' 
an  intimate  aoqnainttnce  with  ^ius  Oalloe,  tbe  Ro- 
man governor.  In  the  year  S4  B.C.  this  gmeral 
ondertaok,  by  order  ef  Angnatita,  an  mii^eii*mi  intr 
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of  Ciss1pin«  Gaul  tod  IJguria.    It  is  tmporunt  to 
determtna  the  extent  of  Stnbo'a  tnTelt,  that  we  ma; 
know  when  be  apetka  u  an  mrewitneaa,  and  when 
be  merely  copies  the  aceonnta  of  hia  predeceaaora,  or 
gives  tiie  namtivea  of  other  Iravellera.    At  an  ad- 
ranced  period  of  life  he  compiled  a  work  on  Geogra- 
phy ireciypa^iKu),  in  aeventeen  books,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  seventh 
book,  which  is  imperfect.— It  ia  remarkable  that,  du- 
ring «  epace  of  near  five  hundred  jeara,  from  the  time 
of  Herodotna  to  thet  of  Strabo,  so  liule  shoald  have 
been  added  to  the  science  of  geography.    The  con- 
quests  of  the  Romans  westward  did  certainly  bring 
them  acquainted  with, parts  of  Europe  hitherto  little 
known ;  but  in  the  East,  neither  the  Macedonian  nor 
the  Roman  eipeditiona  aeem  to  have  brought  much  to 
light  Uiat  was  before  nnknown  of  the  state  of  Asia ; 
while  in  Africa,  as  Rennell  justly  obserres,  geography 
lost  ground.    In  the  course  of  this  period,  indeed, 
many  writers  on  this  subject  appeared  ;  but,  whatever 
were  their  meriu  (and  the  merits  even  of  the  most 
eminent  among  them  seem  to  be  not  highly  rated  by 
Strabo),  it  is  certain  that  th^  are  all  lost.    We  may 
eirileet,  indeed,  from  a  cunous  eiieumstance  little 
known  or  r^arded,  that  no  complete  or  syatematic 
work  on  geojcraphyat  that  time  existed  :  for  it  appears 
from  two  or  three  of  Cicero's  letters  to  .\tticus,  that  he 
once  entertained  thoughts  of  writing  a  treatise  himself 
on  the  subject.    He  was  deterred,  however,  he  saya, 
whenever  be  considered  it,  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
ondertaking,  and  by  perceiving  how  severely  even 
Eratoathenea  had  been  ceneur^  by  the  wnteia  who 
ancceeded  him.   In  fact,  he  was  probably  restrained  by 
ft  eonaeiootneas  of  his  own  incompetency  in  point  of 
•eience,  of  which  he  makes  a  pretty  broad  confession  to 
Us  friend;  and  whoever  values  the  reputation  of  Cice- 
fo  cannot  regret  that  it  waa  never  risked  on  a  system 
of  geography,  to  be  got  up,  as  he  himself  hints  it  was 
■DtendMl  10  be,  during  a  short  summer  tour  among  his 
eonntry-boosfla  in  Italy. — It  ie  not,  however,  merely 
to  the  respective  character  of  the  two  iodividitals  that 
we  most  attribute  the  inferioriW  of  the  geography  of 
Herodotus,  in  all  essential  requisitea,  to  tut  of  Strabo. 
Much  undoubtedly  is  owing  to  the  manners  and  com- 
uexion  of  the  times  in  which  they  respectively  lived. 
The  foimer  came  to  the  task  with  few  materials  snp- 
plied  to  hit  hands.   Eveiything  was  to  be  collected 
by  bis  own  industry,  without  tbe  aid  of  previous  his- 
tory, without  political  documents  or  political  authori- 
ty.   The  taste,  moreover,  and  the  habits  of  tbe  people 
for  whom  he  wrote,  which  must  ever  have  a  powerful 
cnfluonce  over  the  composition  of  any  writer,  demanded 
other  qualitiea  than  rigid  satbenticity,  and  a  judicious 
seloetion  of  hcts.    It  shoald  be  remembered  that  he 
wa*  hardly  yet  enwrged  from  the  ttory-teUing  age ; 
the  pleasure  of  wondering  had  not  yet  been  superse- 
ded by  the  pleasure  of  knowing ;  and  the  nine  deities 
who  give  name  to  hia  hooka  might  be  allowed  to  im- 
part some  share  of  their  privilege  of  fiction,  when- 
ever sober  truth  has  been  insufikient  to  complete  or 
adorn  his  narrative.     Before  the  sge  of  Augustus, 
bonrevsr,  an  entire  revolution  had  been  effected  in  the 
iniellcctaal  habits  and  literary  parsuita  of  men.  Tbe 
ivorld  bad  become  in  a  manner,  what  it  now  is,  a  read* 
tng  world.    Booka  of  every  kind  were  to  be  had  tn 
•rery  place.    Accordingly,  it  became  the  chief  buai- 
t»eM  of  writers  who  projected  any  extensive  work,  to 
examine  and  compare  what  bad  been  already  written ; 
to  weigh  probabilities ;  toadjuatand  reconcile  apparent 
diffieaUies ;  and  to  decide  between  contending  authori- 
ties, as  well  it  to  eoUeet  and  methodise  a  moltitnde 
of  hiidependeBt  hcts.  and  to  mould  them  into  one  reg- 
nur  and  consistent  form.    It  was  not  without  a  just 
of  tbo  magnitude  and  difficaltr  of  tbe  underta- 


^luTcu      1119  uvru  wiBiwmiB  iNiiuuucilun,    jlow  many 
yeara  were  employed  upon  it  in  not  certain ;  but  we 
are  aure,  from  the  incidental  mention  made  in  different 
passages  of  historical  events  widely  distant  from  etch 
other,  that  it  occupied  i  considerable  portion  of  hie 
life.    It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  read  any  of  hia  lar- 
ger doacriptiona  without  feeling  the  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  an  eyewitness  over  a  mere  compiler,  llw 
strong  and  expressive  outlines  which  he  draws  coa- 
vey  a  lively  idea,  not  merely  of  the  figure  and  dimen 
•ions,  bat  of  the  snrfsce  and  senoral  character,  of  ex- 
tensive diatriets.   These  ontUnea  are  carefully  filled 
up  by  a  methodical  and  often  minute  survey  of  tbe 
whole  region,  marking  distinctly  its  coasts,  its  towns, 
nvets,  and  mountains ;  the  produce  of  the  soil,  tbe 
condition  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  their  origin, 
language,  and  traffic  ;  and  in  tbe  more  civilized  parts 
of  the  worU,  in  tbe  states  of  Greece  especially,  we 
meet  with  continual  infbmution  respecting  persons 
and  events,  the  memory  of  which  is  sacred  to  every 
one  at  all  conversant  with  the  writers  of  that  extraor- 
dinary people.    But  it  is  not  merely  from  tbe  number 
and  authenticity  of  the  facts  whicn  it  commimicatea  - 
that  this  work  derives  its  valuo.    Every  page  bears 
evidence  of  a  philosophical  and  reflecting  mind;  a 
mind  disciplined  by  science,  and  accustomed  to  trace 
the  causes  and  connexion  of  things,  as  well  in  the 
province  of  physical  pbeoomcnon,  as  in  the  more 
intricate  and  varying  system  of  human  affairs.  In 
this  respect  Strabo  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
Polybiua.     But  with  the  fondness  of  that  historian 
for  reflections  and  his  steady  love  of  truth,  he  haa 
not  copied  the  formality  of  bis  digressions,  which 
so  often  intcrrapt  the  flow  of  the  history,  and  which 
would  be  yet  mors  unsuited  in  a  gcograpiiical  work. 
The  reasonings  and  reflections  of  Strabo  are  just  ^si 
which  would  naturally  be  excited  in  a  mind  pr^ 
viously  well  informed  by  the  eceoea  over  which  Im 
was  travelling ;  but  they  never  tempt  him  to  loae 
sight  of  bis  main  purpose,  tbe  collection  and  ar- 
rangement of  facta.   There  is  a  gravity,  «  plainneaa, 
a  sobriety,  and  good  sense  in  all  bis  remancs,  whid 
constantly  remind  us  that  they  are  subordinate  and  in- 
cidental, suggested* immediately  by  the  occasion;  and 
they  are  dehvered  with  a  tincture  of  literature,  such  as 
a  well-educated  man  cannot  fail  of  imparting  to  any 
subject.    On  these  accounta  Strabo  wouM  be  entitled 
to  uie  perusal  of  every  scholar,  even  if  tbo  geo^dii- 
cal  information  were  less  abundant  and  aalhentic  Uuo 
it  really  is. — Strabo  lived  prior  to  any  arrangement  of 
the  distances  on  the  globe  by  measures  taken  from  de- 
grees of  longitude  and  latitude.    But  this  writer  and 
his  predecessor  in  the  aame  branch  of  science  were 
not  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  measuring  the 
distance  from  the  equator  at  from  a  fixed -line,  by 
which  the  comparatively  nottherly  or  southerly  aim*- 
tiona  of  places  might  be  determined ;  nor  were  thoy 
ignorant  of  some  methods  by  which  the  longitude  or 
distance  of  places  to  the  east  or  west  of  each  other 
might  be  estimated.    But  it  waa  reserved  for  Ptolemy 
to  reduce  these  observations  into  a  regular  system  and 
to  a  tabular  form,  by  which  the  situation  of  any  one 
place,  if  correctly  ascertained,  might  be  compared  witp 
UtBt  of  any  other,  and  also  with  its  disUnce  from  the 
equator  and  from  the  first  meridian,  drawn  ihrougfa 
Ferro,  in  the  Canary  or  Fortunate  Islands,  as  being 
the  most  westerly  point  of  the  earth  known  at  that 
time. — The  ancient  astronomers  and  geographers  could 
not  but  be  conscious  how  defective  were  their  instru- 
ments for  observing  tbe  heavenly  bodies ;  and  bow 
maeh  greater  depnidance  might  be  placed  on  tbeir 
meclunieftl  mewmement  of  distances,  to  the  accuracf 
of  whicfa  we  have  reason  to  think  they  paid  great  at- 
tention, than  on  their  celestial  observationa,  to  ascep 
tua  the  troth  of  which  they  had  so  liule  artifiriiJ  ♦* 
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tUtnn,  Tttt  piopMiBB  of  iIm  loagth  of  dM  poam 
la  tby  of  iu  meridim  ilMidow  it  tho  aolMiee  ud  tbt 
•fuiaoxei,  afforded  ths  piincipal  motbod  of  doWmiin- 
ibediftancfl  of  pIicM  fnwn  the  sqntlor,  tod  tboM 
were,  indeod.  under  %.  cleu  iky,  k  bright  eQii,  and  con- 
tin*ied  opportunities  of  tepeating  obaerratioiw,  laid 
4/ma,  in  inanr  inatineoo,  mora  nearly  to  tbo  tnidi 
Umui  codU  bo  emeled  from  ao  nmplo  and  ao  nide  an 
iMtrument.  SiiU,  bowomr,  they  ^rare  liable  to  btmi 
MKOitaiDty.  The  penombra  at  the  extremity  m  the 
ttmilyw  Dudo  the  proportions  doubtful.  The  aemi-di' 
anet«i  of  the  sun  'although  Clooinedes  seemed  to  be 
a«mre  ihal  thia  should  be  taken  into  the  aceoanl} 
doos  not  appear  to  be  added  to  the  aliitode,  and  tbo 
circomsunces,  leas  important,  indeed,  though  not  i« 
be  neglected,  of  puillsx  and  refraction,  were  aliogeUi- 
or  oninowD.  lastueos  <rf  the  incorroctneaa  of  gno- 
Moie  01  Bciothenk  obMrTsiion  nar  he  given,  too 
mu  to  be  ascribed  to  any  of  these  defects,  and  eri- 
Jtaitly  owing  to  inaccnrscy  in  the  obserrers.  Stnbo 
mentions,  in  no  lets  than  four  places,  thai  the  aano 
proportion  of  the  length  of  the  gnomon  to  its  eolslitia) 
shadow  WIS  foond  it  Byssntium  end  at  Museillea, 
though  the  former  wh  situtod  in  41^  U',  ud  Am 
other  in  4:1°  W  of  latitade,  i  difierenee  <rf  do  less 
than  tS6'  on  the  equator,  eqnal  to  1S8  En^ish  miles; 
and  this  fsfit  is  reported  on  the  authority  of  Hipper- 
ehus  and  Eratosthenes,  in  a  ciae,  too,  which  was  ob* 
riousto  the  aenses,  and  depended  neither  or  hypotbeaia 
nor  calculation.  It  is  more  ettreordinery  that  this  mia- 
tike,  after  being  adopted  by  Ptolen^,  noold  be  cod* 
tmned  down  to  ages  not  veiT  remote  from  our  own. 
A  still  greater  error  is  to  bo  found  in  Stnbo  respecting 
^  situation  of  Carihsge.  He  nys  that  the  propor- 
tioa  of  the  length  of  the  gnomon  to  that  of  the  equi- 
noctial shadow  is  is  eliven  to  soren.  Thia  gires  by 
plane  trigonometry  i  -lilitude  of  3S°  80',  which  is 
Tcry  near  to  the  one  adopted  by  Ptolemy.  The  tme 
'  ktitode  of  CsrthigSi  according  to  the  beat  obesrra- 
tioDs.  is  S6°  6'.  Tha  error,  Uierefore,  is  STT,  orSIS 
English  miles.  These,  and  other  remarks  wlueb  mi^ 
be  here  made,  lend  fully  to  show,  that  the  ancient  ge- 
ographer* are  more  deserting  of  praise  when  they  ex- 
press distances  by  measuremeDts,  in  tbe  correctness 
of  which  they  excelled,  thio  when  fhey  give  them  by 
eikulatiobs  or  obsemtions,  Uw  prinei^ee  of  wfaieb 
ihey  BnderstQod,  but  bid  not  the  meum  of  redncing  to 
■neiico.  {Qumrierl^  XenM,  vol.  A,  p.  S74, 
But  to  return  more  immediately  to  Stnbo.  A  cir- 
cnBMteDeo  which  cannot  fail  to  surprise  ns  is  the  lit- 
tle aoeeeas  with  which  Stnbo's  work  appears  to  hare 
met  among  the  ancients,  is  far,  at  least,  as  we  any 
kdm  from  the  silence  which  their  writers  for  the  most 
■nt  prssorro  in  rehtion  to  fail  libours.  Mucianoa  of 
Hani'lea,  Atheowis,  and  Hsrpoention  no  the  only 
■Dciikt  inthors  that  eit«  him.  Pliny  and  Psassnise 
do  DO)  oren  appeir  to  have  been  acquainted  with  him 
by  name.  Josephus  and  Plutarch  make  mralion  of 
Sirtbo,  but  it  is  only  to  spesk  of  his  Historical  Me- 
moirs.  Tbe  celebrity  of  Strabo  dates  from  the  middle 

TM :  it  WIS  then  so  vBinmal,  that  the  eoslom  arose 
desigmting  him  by  the  simple  title  of  "  tiie  Geog- 
npber.  * — The  Geography  of  Stnbo  conaiiti  of  two 
pidte ;  the  fint,  cosmognphical,  giving  i  description 
cf  the  worid,  and  comprising  the  fint  and  second 
tooks  ■  tbe  seoond,  chtnographical,  fumi^ing  a  do- 
lliled  account  of  particular  countries.  Thia  latter  part 
'wmmences  with  the  third  and  ends  with  the  seven- 
teenth book ;  and  thus  consists  of  fifteen  books,  of 
which  sight  in  devoted  to  Europe,  riz  to  Asia,  ind 
•ne  to  Afrlet.— Tbe  fa-tt  Mc  of  tbe  Geognphy  of 
Stnbo  eontiina  the  genenl  fotrodnction  to  un  woA. 
[q  it  tbe  author  shows  the  impiKtiace  and  ntili^  of 
eeognf^icat  atudies.  On  this  occasion  he  tmts  of 
tlw  extent  of  Homer's  geographical  knowledge,  and  de- 
Knds  him  sgMost  bis  detnctiMn,  e* en  to  warn  i  degne 


u  to  ■•pport  the  ■olbority  of  Ihe  bUee  nblil  at 
bud.   AfiorHomer,  Strabo  pisses  in  iwriewtbsinika 
of  Amximinder,  HecitBn,  Democritm,  md  Eiteni 
of  Cnidns :  he  commends  the  latter  for  his  mstbeantieal 
acquirements  sod  for  everything  be  relates  coocenring 
Greece,  while  be  eensares  faim  for  being  fibulons  in  ba 
accmntoftheScythians.  He  names  Dicmcbusamang 
the  writen  that  hsve  treated  of  genenl  geogiuhy, 
whereas  we  merely  know  that  be  wrote  the  Bu(  'BUd- 
dof.    Stnbo  ends  bis  list  of  ancient  geop«phen  wA 
Epbotus  of  Cunue;  Entostbenes,  Hippwchos,  Po> 
tybios,  and  Posidonins  forming  thie  elm  of  meda 
ones.  His  eriticiam  on  tbs  firai  two  books  <^  Enui- 
ibenea  fnratshos  him  with  an  opportonity  of  indolnig 
in  wme  resrarcbes  retative  to  tbe  idventures  of  Ulys- 
ses IS  given  by  Homer,  tbe  degree  of  acqniiDtuce 
whidi  the  poet  bid  with'  Egypt,  and  ileo  the  nieli' 
tiMts  wfaieb  tbo  snrAce  of  tbe  oerth  hu  nBdeigaoe.— 
In  tbe  Mcmd  itok  Str^  continoes  hi*  criticism  so 
the  work  of  EntoeUwnes,  ind  t^es  up  tbe  thitd 
book  of  tbit  prudnction.   He  roikes  many  correctioBa 
on  HippirchuB,  and  defends  Entostbenes  sgaiMi 
many  nnjust  nritieisms.    He  then  proceeds  to  u  ex- 
imimlkM  of  tbe  works  of  Poeidemne  and  Pslyfaiiik 
Tha  temaindaf  of  the  book  trsita  of  tbo  kamMm 
requisite  for  i  gw^ni^,  and  perticobdy  that  oTa 
mitbematicil  natora :  be  then  treat*  of  tbe  figme  of 
the  eirth,  its  general  divisions  and  cliauies.  He 
sutes  that  the  earth  bsi  tbe  form  of  a  globe,  oc, 
nther,  eeema  to  have  sndk  i  finnB-   Tbi  hibiiiUa 
portion  of  the  eenh  reeemUes,  iceordinf  to  Um,  a 
eUamjfS  or  militiry  cioik ;  it  ie  eontiiiMd  between 
twu  panllels,  one  of  whidi  passes  thtoogfa  lerni  oi 
irdand,  ind  the  other  throopi  what  is  now  the  isbad 
of  Ceylon.    The  eirtb  ii  immoreible  and  in  the  ce» 
tn  of  the  nnivena.    The  length  of  the  earth  from  tbe 
eqnitor  to  tbe  D<vth  is  S8,100  stidii,  that  of  tbe  bsb- 
itaUe  vrorid  »9,00U.   The  breadth  is  about  70,0M 
stadia.   Tbe  Caspian  Sei  is  i  gotf.   Tbe  Sicram 
I^emontariom  (Cape  SL  Vineeiu)  is  tbe  bkm  sresleK 
ly  point  of  Europe. — With  tbe  lUri  beat  conmencee 
tlw  cborognpbical  part.  Spain  is  the  iiral  country  tint 
occopies  Stnbo's  attention ;  be  first  describes  B»lic*, 
then  Losilsnit  and  the  oortbvn  cent  as  ftr  as  the 
I>  ranees,  then  tbe  soetberti  cesst  &om  tbe  Colsmna 
of  HeiBoles  to  the  same  range,  and,  finally,  the  isbnds 
in  tht  DotgfaboaAood  of  Spmn,  tbe  Balenei,  Godoa, 
end  the  CsMiiwidea.   In  givmg  the  deeerip^  of 
tUs  coontiy  Stnbo  follewa  tbne  writen  vibo  bad 
tnvelled  in  it.   T\m  fint  cf  these  is  Artemidoiae, 
who  hoisted  of  bsving  pnsbed  bis  wsy  is  fir  aa 
Gadea,  iHbongb  tbo  iccount  which  be  gives  of  Ibe 
pheqomeiM  that  tiwn  lUended  the  eettii^  of  tbe  sua 
doos  not  oaan  to  iodieata  ooa  who  had  obsemd  ibn 
himself:  thia  tnvoller  ins  wy  exact  m  bis  deteniH* 
nation  of  distances.     The  second  source  whence 
Stnbo  derived  his  informition  concerning  Spain,  sad 
his  principal  guide  in  this  book,  is  Posidioitius.  The 
ihtrn  is  Polylnns.   Stnbo,  howevef,  do  lee  tbe  cfaaagea 
which  hid  likeo  pUce  since  tbe  period  of  ibe  lut- 
mentioned  writer.   Ind^>endeiitly  of  Iheee  ihna  »• 
dwrities,  onr  geognpher  citee  Epnomi,  Entoetbeneih 
Timosthenes,  Asctepisdes  of  Myrisa,  and  Albenodo- 
raa. — The  fourlk  book  n  taken  up  with  tbe  dcscii|^ 
tion  of  Giul,  Britain,  Ireland,  Thole,  and  the  Alpa. 
After  havii^  treated  of  the  four  gnnd  divisioiw  of 
Giul,  Natbonenaii,  Aqnitinia,  Lo^nnensis.  and  Bd> 
gici,  Stnbo  gives  aome  ^noral  deuils  on  this  coim- 
try  ind  its  innibilanl*.  The  Alps  ifford  bira  aa 
portonity  of  ttealin;  of  Um  Ugnmna,  Salyoa,  Rfawtt^ 
Vindelieii,  Tanriaci,  and  otbn  inbabitanta  of  tbesa 
mountains.  For  his  description  of  GanI  Strabo  codd 
easily  obtain  informitim  mm  persons  who  bad  fiUed 
pobUc  offices  in  that  oonntry  (fw  in  his  day  this  con- 
try  was  Amplctly  mbject  to  tbe  Romins),  aa  wcQ  aa 
from  those  who  had  tnded  thither.   Id  other  naoastf 
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CWH  wu  bil  prinetpil  niida,  MpecMUy  hi  ttw  ik- 
■eiiption  of  tbe  Siln  AniMntm,  md  Uie  ueomrt  o( 
tin  msnnera  and  ciwtosw  oT  th«  Gennaiw  in  semnl- 
Be  mdee  oae,  also,  of  ibe  mae  eeographera  that  had 
aided  bioi  in  ibe  ihird  book,  rot  extmple.  his  de- 
scription of  tlte  RJume  and  Jtere,  of  tbeir  emboo- 
ehoiM,  and  of  the  coantries  Ijifig  betweea  these  rivets, 
apfua  to  be  ukco  from  Ancmidoras.  Jn  the  de- 
scription of  Oallia  NaiboneDsis,  of  wbicb  Cstsai  does 
not  treat,  Polyluua  is  bis  authority.  In  what  relates 
W  the  sDCtent  constilutiOD  of  Massilia  (.Vnrso/is)  he 
has  followed  Polybius,  or  pertiaps  Aristotle's  work  on 
Governments.  Strabo,  it  is  true,  does  not  cite  tbe 
latter  writer  on  ibis  occasion,  but  we  see  from  anolher 
passage  that  he  had  consulted  his  work.  {Strabo, 
321.)  The  other  aecounla  that  be  gives  respecting 
Haisilia  are  obtained'  from  travellers  with  whom 
Sliabo  was  peiwmally  aequsinted.  He  gives  ihe  nar- 
lative  of  Timagenes,  according  to  whom  tbe  treasure 
which  Capio  found  at  Toloes  made  part  of  the  plun- 
der which  the  Tecioeages  hsd  cairiecl  off  from  Delphi. 
With  respect  to  BritaiD,  tbe  descripiioo  of  which  fol- 
lows that  of  Gaul,  as  thiacountn  was'oot  jet  sub- 
jected to  the  Romans,  Strabo  b^fl  no  oiber  sources  of 
infonnation  than  the  filUi  book  of  Cmar's  Commen- 
taries, and  tbe  verbal  accounta  of  travellers.  He 
confesses,  also,  that  he  has  but  scanty  materials  for  Ire- 
land. In  speaking  of  Tbnle,  be  makes  mention  of 
Pytheas,  whom  be  unjustly  considers  as  a  writer  deal- 
iaa  altogether  in  fable.  For  the  deaciiptioo  of  the 
Alpe,  au  of  tbeir  inhabilenle,  which  tennioMes  tbe 
fourth  book,  his  authority  wss  FolyUns.— The  ^/th 
end  sixth  hooka  are  devoted  to  lulj.  The  sixth  ends 
with  •  survey  of  tbe  Roman  power.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Liguria,  Strabo  knew 
Italy  from  personal  observation.  Folybius  is  his  prin- 
oipal  guide  among  tbe  writers  whom  be  cites,  partie- 
Qurly  for  Cisalpine  Qaol :  in  bia  description  of  Ligu- 
ria be  qnotee  also  from  PosidoDius.  What  be  says 
respecting  the  origin  of  tbe  Etrurians  is  found  in  He- 
rodotus :  his  sccount  of  tbe  early  kings  of  Rome  is 
prot»bly  abridged  from  Dionysius  of  Halicamaisua. 
IB  treating  oi  tbe  Etrurians,  he  makos  a  digression 
concerning  the  Felaagi,  and  citea  Ephorua,  Anticlidoe, 
and  others.  For  tbe  aescript:'  sn  of  Etniria  he  has  con- 
sulted Folybios,  Eratosthenes,  and  Arlemidorus.  In 
giving  tbe  dimensions  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  be  re- 
me,  for  the  first  time,  to  an  author  whom  be  merely 
cites  under  the  title  of  a  "  Chorogranber,"  but  whom 
he  distinguishes  from  Eistostbenea,  Folybius,  and  Ar- 
temidorus.  This  ie  a  Roman  writer,  for  bis  measure- 
ments are  not  in  stadia,  but  in  miles  ;  and  perhaps  he  is 
the  aanoe  with  the  Agtippa  who  prepared  a  descripttoti 
of  (be  Roman  empire,  which  Augostua  caused  to  be 
l^iced  in  tbe  portico  commenced  by  bis  sister.  (F^., 
8,  3.)  Fabius  Fictor  and  Cecilius  are  his  authorities 
for  what  he  ssys  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Romans; 
atid  for  tbe  rest  of  Central  Italy  and  Magna  Gracia, 
he  follows  Folybius,  Artetpidorus,  Ephorus,  Tinueus, 
ApoUodorue,  but,  above  all,  Antiocbus  of  Syracuse. 
For  Sicily  he  citea  Poaidoiuaa,AitemidoniSt  Ephorus, 
and  Timaus. — The  tceenth  book  commences  with  a 
description  of  the  countries  situate  along  the  later  or 
Etaoube,  and  inhabited  by  the  Germans,  Cimbri,  Gets, 
and  Tauri  :  it  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  resious  be- 
tween this  river,  the  Euxine,  the  Adriatic,  iTtyricum, 
•nd  Epirus.  The  chapters  on  Thrace  and  Macedonia 
an  loet.  Here  Strabo  was  unable  to  procure  «<  good 
■nthoriliea  aa  in  tbe  preceding  books,  and  be  himself 
confesses  that  be  was  wandwng  in  the  dark.  Strabo 
seeme  to  have  had  under  his  eyea  an  bistonan  who 
reated  of  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  Ger- 
aiaiis,  and  who  was  subsequent  to  Casar.  The  name 
tf  this  vrriter  appeara  to  have  been  Asinios.  All  that 
dm  bo  relates  concerning  tbe  Cimbri  is  taken  from 
^•idonias ;  for  Ephorus  tho  grammarian,  ApoUodo- 


ne,  itid  liypvcratae  of  Amisa  ato  onlr  cited  fot  im 
littd  fula.   Tbe  two  latter  appeer  to  heTe  l^t  b;sl» 

rios  of  tbe  vnr  wiUi  Mithradaiea.  Illyricum  is  one  o 
the  countries  which  Strabo  himself  traversed. — From 
what  he  says  on  the  subject,  we  see  that  in  Aristotle's 
work  on  Governments,  the  constitutions  of  Acsmania, 
Megaris,  ^tolie.  and  Opuntia  wore,  among  otban, 
coaaideted.  Folybius  and  Pesidoniua  have  sullied 
Strabo  with  hia  m^mls  for  these  regions ;  Tbeo- 
pompas  and  Ephorus  woe  his  suides  in  Epiros.  and 
Philochcmia  in  what  relates  to  Dodona.  He  cites,  also, 
a  certain  Cineaa;  but  whatever  he  diew  from  this  other* 
wise  unknown  author  baj  perished  with  the  end  of  tbe 
book.— Tbe  eighth  book,  and  the  two  immediately  fol- 
lowing, contain  Greece  in  genen),  and  the  Feloponne 
sua  in  psnicelar.  In  tbe  description  of  Greece,  Stra- 
bo takee  the  Homeric  poems  for  a  basis.  In  the  cho- 
rogiaphical  part  he  cmtaulu  also  Ephorus  and  Folyb- 
ius;  in  the  phyaical  part,  Fosidonius  snd  Hipparchua ; 
in  the  description  of  bays  and  harbours,  Artemidorus 
and  TimostMues ;  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  drawa 
largely  on  his  own  information  as  a  traveller  in  this 
country.  Passing  on  to  tbe  description  of  Elis,  he 
cites,  for  tbe  &buloiis  ages.  Homer  and  bu  comnen- 
tatois,  ApoUodonu,  and  Itametrins  <^  Scepsis,  as  well 
as  tbe  other  early  po^ta ;  he  relies  principally,  however, 
upon  Epboros.  The  other  writers  nonsuited  by  him 
for  his  account  of  the  Peloponnesus  are  Fhilocborus, 
Callialbenes,  Hellanicus,  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  Tbeo- 
pompus,  Thueydides,  and  Aristotle.  What  he  aayeol 
the  Achiein  league  ia  taken  from  FolylMaa.  Tbe  die- 
tancea  between  plaeee  are  obtained  from  Artemidonia 
and  Eratosthenes. — In  the  mintk  book  he  describes 
Megaris,  Attics,  Bcsotia,  Phocis,  Locris,  and  Thesaa- 
ly,  as  well  as  Hellas,  properly  so  called.  Tbe  dimen- 
sions of  Attica  are  taken  from  Eudozua,  the  mathema- 
ticiaa;  its  history  from  tbe  Attbidogrspht,  among  whom 
he  cites  Pbilochoms  and  Andron.  He  has  consulted, 
also,  the  memoirs  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  for  the  pur-  - 
pose  of  learning  the  condition  of  Attica  during  the  time 
of  that  indiviaual.  For  Boeotia,  Locris,  and  Fhocia 
Ephorus  and  others  have  been  his  authorities.  What 
be  gives  respecting  Thessaly  ia  a  kind  of  commentary 
on  those  passages  in  Homer  where  mention  is  made  oil 
the  Thessslians. — Tbe  tenth  book  is  occupied  with  the 
rest  of  Greece ;  Euboea,  Arcamania,  JGtoIis*  Crete, 
the  Cyclsdes,  Sporsdes,  dte.  For  the  antiquities  ol 
Euboea,  Homer  and  bis  commenttton  have  been  con. 
suited;  for  iu  history,  Tbeopompus  and  Aristotle. 
When  he  treats  of  Acarnsnia  and  Xtolia,  be  follows 
Homer  and  another  epic  poet,  probably  a  Cyclic  bard, 
who  had  composed  an  Alcnueonid,  which  Ephorua  bad 
under  his  eyes.  His  other  sources  of  information 
were  Apollodoios,  Demetrioa  of  Scepaia,  and  Artemi- 
doroa.  Before  passing  to  Crete,  Strabo  makes  t  long 
digression  respecting  the  Curetes.  Among  the  crowo 
of  writers  who  had  treated  of  the  subject,  he  dlstin- 
guishcB  Demetriua  of  Scepsis,  from  whom  he  appeara 
to  have  derived  the  account  that  he  gives  respecting 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Cretaiu ;  he  refers,  also,, 
to  Archemachus  of  Eubcea,  an  historian  of  an  unknown 
epoch,  cited  frequently  by  Athetueus,  to  Pherecydeejof 
Scytoa,  Acusilaa  of  Aroos,  who  gave  s  prose  trande- 
tion  of  the  poetry  of  Hesiod,  and  to  Stesimbrotus  .of 
Thasos.  For  the  description  of  Crete  hisprincij^LMi- 
tbority  was  Sosicrates.  He  names  also  Eudoxps,  Ar-i  - 
temidorus,  Hleronymus  of  Catdia,  and  Stapbylus  ol' 
Naucratis.  What  retatee  to  tbe  government  of  Crete 
is  taken  from  Ephorus.  Tbe  account  of  the  inlands  of 
the  .£gean  is  the  result  of  Strabo's  own  obsenutions. 
— Tho  tleveiUh  book  begins  the  descriptioa  of  Asia. 
Strsbo  bounds  this  part  of  tbe  world  by  the  I'snus, 
the  Ocean,  and  what  ia  now  the  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  but 
he  believed  it  to  be  much  less  extenaive  than  it  is  in  re- 
ality. He  was  unacquainted  with  the  vast  regions  d 
Asiatic  Russia,  and  wiih  th^se  of  Central  Asia  fKV* 
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fmi  by  'Firtor  mi  Monfol  iribM :  b»  knew  menlj  s 
fictfoii  of  Soaihem  Awa.  Wlwt  Im  H-itea  napecting 
the  ihorM  oT  the  P«lut  HaoUi  lod  £  jxine,  is  dnwn, 
tsr  the  nUMt  ptrt,  if  not  iliogtUwr,  from  lb«  naira- 
liTM  of  tnvellera ;  perhapa,  alao,  fraip  his  own  p«r- 
■enal  obaerrationa.  For  tbt  uMaauraowiit  of  diaUo- 
CM  ba  followB  Artomidoraa.  In  nlatioD  to  Ibaria  and 
Albania,  Sut]»  cotmlted,  boaidei  Artnaidorua,  the 
lualoriana  of  the  Milhradatie  wal^br  whom  Theophanea 
and  Posidoniut  wtra  the  two  principal  one*.  To  ibeaa 
must  be  added  Mattodoroa  of  Setpua,  and  Hypaicrates 
of  Amtaa.  From  the  latter  ia  Uken  the  digmaioo  >e- 
apecfing  the  Amatona.  In hia deacription  m  the  Caopi> 
an  Sea,  Strabo  haa  (allowed  very  bad  ^idea.  His  prej- 
Ddiee  againat  Hoodotaa  prtreirtad  him  from  Mlowing 
that  historian,  who  knew  very  well  that  the  0«^n  ta  a 
lake,  and  who  gives  its  dimenaiona  with  tolerable  aocQ' 
raoy.  The  opinion  which  made  it  a  golf  of  the  North- 
am  Ocean  originated  very  probably  with  the  followers 
of  Alexander,  who  were  cilner  deceived  as  to  ita  na> 
ture,  or  misled  by  national  vanity.  The  chief  aothor 
«f  Strabo's  miatake  relative  to  the  Caaman  a|^>eara 
to  have  been  Patroclus,  the  admiral  of  Seleucua  and 
Antiochaa.  Plmy  states  that  Ihia  navmtor  entered 
Into  the  Northern  Ocean  by  the  way  oftbe  Caspian 
Sea ;  but  Strabo  corrects  Pliny's  error,  by  making 
Patroclas  menrfy  conjecture  that  one  might  eail  by  this 
route  to  India.  The  description  of  Hyrcsnia  and 
the  neighbooring  countries  is  taken  from  Patroclus, 
Eratosuienea,  Ariatobolua,  and  Polycletua ;  that  of 
tbe  Masasgeia  from  Heradotna  (  that  of  Baetriana 
from  Eratoatoenea.  Tar  Pkrthia,  Stiabo'e  anthoritf 
waa  Apollodoma  of  Artemis,  whom  we  know  merely 
throngh  the  medium  of  the  geographer,  but  who  vronld 
•Mm  to  have  lived  only  a  anort  time  before  him,  aince 
be  had  written  tbe  history  of  the  war  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Parthiaoa.  An  extract  from  the  aaroe  hia- 
Inian,  on  the  kingdom  of  Baetria,  ia  almost  all  the  in- 
farmatjon  that  la  given  us  respecting  this  auta.  The 
eiaet  ideaamhieh  Strabo  has  in  relation  to  the  Ozdb 
and  laxartea  are  owing  to  Pstroclos ;  the  fables  re- 
epecting  the  Derbiees,  Csapii,  and  Hyrcanii  are  foond 
'n  Herodotus.  For  the  deacription  of  Media  ha  citea 
ApoUonides,  and  especially  Q.  Delliua,  the  friend  and 
sompanion  of  Marc  Antony,  whom  Pintarch  mentions 
in  bia  life  of  the  triumvir.  In  place  of  Q.  Deltius, 
■ame  edlttoni  of  Strabo  have  Uie  corrapt  reading  Adel- 
fihina. — In  the  twelfth  iooit  eomraeneea  the  deacription 
•f  Asia  Minor.  Here  Strabo  finda  bimeelf  in  tbe 
country  of  hia  youth,  and  relates  mneh  that  be  him- 
aalf  had  seen.  As  regards  the  earlier  periods,  he  re- 
lies on  the  authority  of  Hellanicna,  Ephoms,  Theo- 
pompua,  the  btatorians  of  the  Mithradatic  wars,  and 
partienlariy  Theophanea.  When  treating  of  the  Mya- 
taae,  to  whom  some  writers  join  the  Lydiana,  he 
apealu  of  Xinthus  the  Lydian,  sfid  of  Heneeratea  of 
Elea,  his  coutemporsry,  who  hsd  written  an  'E^^cr- 
irm^uiit^  irepio^of,  and  a  work  on  the  origin  of  cities 
(jTcpI  KTi'oeuv). — In  tbe  thirteenth  book  Strabo  returns 
towards  the  Propontis,  and  describes  the  seacotst  from 
Oyiicas  to  Camia,  comprdiendiiig  the  Troad  and  .£0- 
Ue.  To  this  he  adds  an  aceoant  of  LeabM,  .which  lies 
opposite.  From  thence,  turning  towards  the  interior, 
he  stops  by  the  way  at  the  cities  of  Pergtmus,  Sardia, 
Hienpolis,  and  some  others.  In  his  description  of 
Uie  Troad,  Homer  is  Strabo's  first  and  leading  author- 
ity ;  ibe  commentators  on  the  poet,  namely,  Eudozus 
of  CniduB,  Damastes  of  Sigsum,  Charon  of  Lampsa- 
ens,  Scylax,  and  Ephoma,  occupy  the  second  rank. 
To  theae  moat  be  added  CaUiatbenea,  and  a  writer 
bom  in  thla  comitry,  Demetrius  of  Scepais,  who  lu^ 
written  thirty  books  on  aixty  verses  of  the  Iliad. 
From  this  author  is  taken  the  story  about  Aristotle's 
library.  {Vid.  Scepsis.)  Ephonis,  Thncydides,  and 
ArtemidoruB  are  cited  for  distances  ;  Lycurgus  the 
•ratw,  HellanieuB,  and  Menaciataa  ai8  Uie  aouiohties 
IBM 


fn  iht  diffarent  theories  among  tfai  ueteBlB  n^tet 
ing  the  origin  of  tbe  Trojaoa.— In  tl*  /ewrfceatk  leak 
Siiahe  is  stiU  occupied  with  Asia  Mimr ;  W  deaeribe* 
lenta,  with  the  isUnda  of  Samoa  and  Cbioa ;  the  Isle 
of  Rhodes,  Oana,  Lycia,  Psmpfaylia,  Cilicia,  and  the 
iale  of  Cyprus.  n»e  aaeieot  biaury  cf  Ionia  ia  taken 
from  I^recydes  of  SejftM,  aad  Ike  pecta,  aoch  ■* 
Mimnemna  and  HipfMoas.  Om  the  sirinect  of  the 
founding  of  Miletsa,  onr  aatbor  conaaheo  Epbom; 
and,  as  regards  tbe  colo»iea  planted  by  tlua  ei^,  Aa- 
azimioea  of  Lampeaeue.  Tm  history  of  PalyoMN 
is  taken  from  Herodotna ;  that  of  tbe  Athenia  ex^ 
dition  to  Samoa,  from  nacydides.  In  tbe  account 
of  tbe  early  bistoiy  of  Epbeaoa,  Anemidome  is  fcUaw- 
ed ;  ii  Ibo  cue  of  tbe  other  cities.  Phcrendea  el 
Seyroe,  and  E^idwrv*,  as  well  ae  the  poet*,  llie  ki- 
tory  of  tbe  kii^om  of  Petgaraoe,  and  of  the  stiwfl 
of  Aristonicna,  is  taken,  very  profa^ly,  from  PaaAo- 
niua.  Strabo  had  hiaaself  visited  these  cooathea  md 
collected  materials ;  the  same  waa  the  case  wttb 
Rhodea.  Fw  Carta  he  obtained  accoonta  li«m  Ibt 
grammarian  ApollodoiuB ;  bat  especially  from  a  cer- 
tain Fbilip,  who  had  written  a  biatory  itf  ike  early 
times  of  Cm.  Tha  authority  fo  Lyda  was  pnba- 
bty  Artei^mn,  whom  Stisbe  cites  iat  distanoea. 
What  he  atales  re^weting  Cilicia,  sad  ef  the  gre^ 
number  of  shvea  aent  from  that  country  to  the  uive- 
'  market  at  Ddoe,  in  order  to  eumty  tbe  Roman  de- 

Sind  for  this  onfortnnate  class  of  beings,  appesra  ts 
re  been  eitracted  from  Posidonios.   It  is  ceftain, 
at  least,  diat  tbe  wrilar  from  wbon  Sinbo  iteuned 
diese  par^lara  was  sabeeqneiit  to  die  war  of  Pam- 
p^  with  the  pirates.    Strabo  then  engage*  ia  a  dis- 
cuaaion  against  die  orammarian  Apolloooros,  wbo^ac' 
cording  to  him,  fata  misunderstotrd  both  Homer  and 
EphoTus  in  many  thinga  relating  to  Asia  Minor.  Ia 
the  description  «  Cypma  bo  can«cU  Damastes  aad 
Eratosthenes,  on  the  avtbority,  prabaUy,  of  AlUmi- 
dortis.— In  the  Jlfttentk  Mt  Stnbo  eonuaeiicee  thi 
description  of  Asia  beyond  Taoras,  or  Soaibnn  Aaia ; 
diia  book  is  devoted  to  India  end  Persia.    Here  oq 
author  describes  regions  wfaicfa  be  oerer  saw.  Ha 
himself  acknowledges  that  all  thai  was  knows  10  his 
day  respecting  India  waa  foil  of  obscurity  aad  contra- 
diction.   Hia  own  idea,  too,  coDceming  ihn  shape  ol 
this  country,  ia  altogether  hke  ;  he  repreoenta  it  as  a 
riwtnboid,  the  nonhem  and  sontben  sidBS  of  itfaicb 
measured  8000  stadia  (neariy  116  leagoos)  mm  than 
the  eastern  and  western.   He  bad,  conaMoendy,  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  peninsala  of  Decan.  In 
the  whole  of  India  he  waa  only  acquainted  with  three 
cities :  Tazila,  PaUla,  and  P^ibotbra.    If,  however, 
the  geographical  information  relative  to  this  coootiy 
be  meager  and  misatisfactory,  tbe  deficiniGy  is^  in 
some  degree,  compensated  by  the  very  foil  scceoil 
that  ia  given  of  the  mannas  and  institutions  of  tbe 
people.    Betides  Eratosthenes,  who  ia  his  pnoeipsl 
guide,  Strabo  has  derived  much  information  from  tbe 
historiana  of  Alexander  and  hia  soecesson,  ptiticoUr- 
1y  Patroclus  and  Aristobnloo,  whom  be  comiden 
most  worthy  of  reliance  ;  after  tbem  be  nricaHegBS* 
tbenes  and  Nearchus  :  he  givos  liUle  credit  to  Onesie- 
ritus,  Daimachaa,  and  Clitarchus.    Ia  tlvaliag  of  the 
course  of  tbe  Ganges,  he  gives  the  (^inktn  of  Arteni 
doruB  :  he  cites  the  account  given  by  Nici^us  Damss- 
cenus  of  his  interview  with  tne  smbsssadoca  sent  from 
Ttprobans  to  Aagostus:  be  qaotes,  also,  a  certtn 
MegilluB,  who  bad  written  on  the  enltora  of  rice.— 
Afler  India,  Strabo  deacribes  (he  Emiiire  of  Vtim 
He  eompreitends,  under  tbe  name  of  Aiiana,  dw  wn- 
inces'  aitnste  between  tbe  Indos  and  s  line  orswi 
from  the  Caapian  Galea  (Pylc  Casplm;  to  tbe  erabon- 
chure  of  the  Persian  Gulf.    In  his  deseraptioo  of  ibs 
coasts  of  Persia  he  follows  Neardnis  and  ODeskrilus  ■ 
and  with  regard  to  the  countries  in  tbe  interior,  be  re 
maAM-  fbat  be  baa  nothing  noro  to  s^  napctSii^ 
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iMm  than  Gntoctbenea  btd,  who  himaeir  ileriYed  hit 
own  mformatioD  from  the  historianB  of  Alexander. 
For  the  dimensions  of  the  country  be  citet  Baton 
wai  DiognetM.  Bis  ■uthoritios  for  the  deacription 
of  Persii  Proper  (or  Persia)  ire  Erttotthenei  and 
Polyclttua  :  his  account  of  Peraepolis  and  Pasargada 
ia  borrowed  from  Aristobulus,  and  ia  found  also  in 
Arrian.  In  apeaking  of  the  worship  of  fire,  he  gives 
sa  to  onderatand  that  he  has  been  an  eyewitnesa  of  the 
bcremoiiy,  aince  be  remarly  that  Cappadocia,  a  prov- 
luce  over  which  he  had  tnvelled,  contained  many  Ma- 
gi, or  worsbippeia  of  fire  {vvfiai^t).  The  remainder 
of  hia  Kcount  of  Persian  manners  is  taken  from  He- 
codotna  and  Xenopbon. — The  niUcenth  boot  termi- 
nates the  account  of  Asia  :  it  contains  a  description 
of  Assyria,  a  name  under  which  Sirabo,  besides  Adif 
bene,  comprehends  also  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia  ; 
(o  this  succeeds  tn  account  of  Syria,  together  with 
nMBnicia  and  Paleatino  ;  and  last  of  all  comes  Arabia. 
The  description  of  Atoria,  or  the  Aas^rian  province  in 
which  wa»  situate  the  city  of  Ninna,  la  takon  from  an 
historian  of  Alexander,  who,  together  with  Herodotus, 
Polyctitus,  and  Erat08tbeneB,has  also  been  his  author- 
ity for  Babylonia.  What  he  states  concerning  the 
Parthian  empire  is  probably  taken  from  Posidonius  ; 
for  mention  ia  made,  in  the  course  of  it,  of  the  war 
waged  by  Pompey  against  Tigraoes.  The  aceount 
which  he  gives  of  the  atone  dikes,  by  which  Uie  As- 
ayrians  had  fettered  the  naTigation  of  the  Tigria,  is 
fonnd  also  in  Am'sn,  and  appears  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  Ariatobulus  and  Nearchus.  The  picture 
of  Babylonian  manners  is  traced  after  the  original 
drawn  by  Herodotus,  and  also  aftor  that  of  Posidonius. 
Stnbo  hid  travelled  in  Syria,  and  therefore  apeaks  of 
it  as  an  eyewitness.  He  gives  the  distances  accord- 
ins  to  Eratosthenea  and  Artemidorua  ;  in  the  history 
oT the  Seleucidn  be  follewa  Posidonius.  We  find 
ben  a  remarkable  passsge  respecting  Moses  and  the 
Jews,  taken  from  some  author  who  wrote  after  the 
captare  of  Jeruaalem  by  Pompey. — What  Strsbo  men- 
tions nnder  the  head  of  Arabia  ia  taken  from  Eratos- 
thenes, with  the  exception  of  the  account  that  is  given 
of  the  western  part  of  the  country  ;  this  appears  to 
have  been  drafcn  from  Artemidorus,  who  had  himself 
copied  it  from  Agalharchldaa.  The  book  concludes 
with  accounts  derived  by  Strabo  from  conversations 
with  travellers,  particularly  with  the  Stoic  philosopher, 
Athenodorus  of  Tarsus,  the  friend  and  preceptor  of  Au- 
gnetas,  who  had  visited  Petra,  the  chief  city  of  the 
Nebtlhsi,  and  in  company  with  .£liua  Gallua,  with 
wbon  Stnbo  became  aeijuainted  in  Efcypt. — ^The  tev- 
tnteaiA  and  latt  hook  comprehends  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
ind  Utqra,  which  we  call  Africa,  and  whicn  compriad 
under  the  name  of  Libya  the  countries  of  Cyrena'ica, 
Mauritania,  and  the  territories  of  Carthage.  The  di- 
viaion  of  the  Roman  empire  into  provincea  terminates 
the  work.  What  Strabo  relates  conceminff  the  Nile 
is  oUained  from  Eratosthenes,  Eudoxna,  and  Ariston. 
Stnbo,  moreover,  was  personally  acquainted  with  the 
coarse  of  the  stream  as  far  as  the  Cataracts.  His  ac- 
eonnt  of  the  Ptolemies  is  based  upon  the  testimony  of 
Polybiua,  and  in  part,  very  probably,  upon  his  coniin- 
nator,  Poaidonius.  In  the  narrative  of  Alexander's 
atarrh  across  the  desert  to  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  Stra- 
bo follows  CallistheDes  and  the  other  companions  of 
the  prince.  The  recital  of  Petronius,  who,  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  carried  on  wsr  against  the  Ethio- 
pians, the  work  of  Agatharchidas,  and  the  history  of 
Herodotus,  are  the  sources  whence  he  draws  his  ma- 
terials for  an  account  of  the  countries  lying  to  the 
aoQth  of  Egypt.  With  regard  to  Libya,  and  parttc<:- 
hriy  the  Oases  and  the  temple  of  Ammon,  he  takea 
Era toa thanes  for  bis  gnide,  and  for  the  distancea,  Ar- 
temidoni ;  while  for  the  historical  portion,  Poaido- 
oiaa,  in  «U  likelihood,  served  as  authority.  He  cites 
also  Tiaunthenea  and  Ipbieratcs,  writers  otherwise  an- 


known,  who  bad  treated  of  the  botany  of  Libya.  Al- 
tfaoogh,  in  treating  of  Mauritania,  he  makea  mention  ot 
the  two  Jubas,  be  does  not  seem  to  have  btten  acqoaiob 
ed  witb  the  work  of  fb»  yoonger  on  Africa  ;  fat,  bed 
he  known  it,  he  would  ceruinlv  have  furnished  na  with 
many  interesting  aetections  relative  to  the  interior  m 
the  country. — lliere  exists  an  abridgment  or  Ubtealom- 
athy  of  the  entire  work  of  Strabo,  made  subsequent- 
ly to  A.D.  980,  by  which  the  text  of  the  main  work 
us  often  been  corrected,  the  latter  having  come  to  us 
in  a  very  corrupt  state.  Beaidea  the  Chrestomathvi 
several  collections  of  extracts  from  Stnbo  have  reach- 
ed our  time  :  they  are  atill  in  manuscript,  and  to  bo 
found  in  European  libraries.  By  the  help  of  these,  tho 
text  of  the  large  work  might  be  alill  fartner  corrected. 
— Strabo  wrote  also  an  historical  work,  a  continuation 
of  Polybiua,  which  he  himaelf  citea  under  the  title  o 
'^m/tv^/MTa  loTopiKa  {Hialorical  Manmr$).  Theso 
memoirs  were  carried  down  a  little  farther,  it  would 
seem,  Uun  the  conUnaation  of  tbe  same  historian  made 
by  Posidonios ;  for  it  appean  from  Plotarch  that  the 
death  of  Cnsar  was  mentioned  in  them. — Among  the 
most  useful  editions  of  Stnbo  may  be  mentioned  that 
of  Casaubon,  Gen«e.,  1587,  fol.,  reprinted  at  Paris  by 
Morel,  after  the  death  of  Caaaubori,  tSSO.foI.;  thatof 
Almeloveeo,  Atnat.,  1708,  fol.,  which  is  a  reprint  of 
Casaubon'a,  enriched  with  notes  from  various  scbolan ; 
that  of  SietienkeeB,  continued  by  l^chucko,  and  a^ 
ter  him  by  Friederaenn,  hut  never  completed,  lAp:, 
179&-181S.  7  vols.  8vo  ;  and  that  of  Cony,  Paris, 
1816-19,  4  vols.  8vD.  This  last  contains  the  best 
Greek  text :  it  has  no  Latin  version,  but  is  accompa- 
nied by  an  excellent  commentary  and  several  tables. 
The  Oxford  edition  of  Stnbo,  by  Falconer,  1507,  S 
vola.  fol.,  ia  a  beautiful  specimen  of  typography,  but  a 
very  unfortunate  model  of  accurate  scholanhip  :  it  ia 
noted  also  for  having  given  rise  to  an  angry  controver- 
sy between  the  Edinburgh  Review  ana  some  of  the 
scholan  of  England. — l^e  French  translation  of  Stn- 
bo, undertaken  at  the  command  of  ^vemment,  and 
executed  by  Du  Tbeil  and  Cony,  enjoys  a  hieh  repn- 
tation.  The  translation,  with  the  critical  ana  biston 
cal  notes,  wea  asaigned  to  the  two  scholars  just  named ; 
and  M.  GonelliD  had  chaise  of  the  formation  of  the 
mapa  and  the  geographicaf  illuatrationa.  It  appeared 
during  1805-20,  and  ia  in  5  vola.  4to.  An  able  re- 
view of  it  is  given  in  the  London  Quarteriy,  vol.  6^. 
273,  atq^.   {SchSU,  Hirt.  JJt.  Gr.,  vol.  5,  p.  S78, 

RXTO,  t.  a  philosopher  of  Lampsacus,  disciple 
and  succesaor  in  the  school  of  Tlwolihrastus,  or  th« 
peripatetic  8chool,or  which  be  took  charge  B.C.  38f, 
and  who  continued  over  it  for  eighteen  years,  with  a 
high  reputation  for  learning  snd  eloquence.  Ptoleiny 
Philadelphua  made  him  his  preceptor,  and  repaid  hts 
aervices  with  a  royal  present  of  eighty  talents.  !■ 
bis  opinion  concerning  matler,  Stnlo  departed  esseo- 
tially  from  the  system  both  of  Rate  and  Aristotlsi 
and  he  is  said  to  hare  neariy  approached  that  avstem 
of  atheism  which  excludes  the  oetty  from  the  H)mM«. 
tion  of  the  world.  Cicero  slates  that  this  philosopher 
conceived  all  Divine  power  to  be  seated  in  nature, 
which  possesses  the  causea  of  production,  increase, 
and  diminution,  but  is  wholly  deatitote  of  sensatioa 
and  figure.  He  tausht,  also,  that  the  aeat  of  the  aoul 
is  in  the  middle  of  tia  bnln,  and  that  it  only  sets 
means  of  the  senses.  {Er^fd'a  Hitlory  of  Phiioto- 
phy.  vol.  1,  p.  895.  *«f )— II.  A  physician  of  Beiy- 
tus,  a  pupil  of  Erasistratus,  and,  like  him,  a  detw. 
mined  enemy  to  bleeding.  He  became  the  head  of 
a  school.  iSchSll,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  408.)— 
in.  A  licentioua  poet,  a  naUve  of  Sardia.  Many  epi 
grama  of  bis  are  preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthologjr 
{SehSU,  Hitt.  LU.  Gr.,  voL  4.,  ^  B6.) 
Steatok.    Vid.  Streto. 

StratomIob.  wife  of  Antioeh  ts  I.  (Soter),  king  p 
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■jriNi  nrf  pnftaaAj  Ih*  wire  of  Selmcin.  (Con- 
nut  ramufci  at  thf  conmeDMrnsiit  of  th«  iriiele  An* 
tioehiw.) 

STiATONiciA,  I.  a  city  of  Carii,  tMtwMn  Alabanda 
tnd  Atlinda,  aad  on*  of  tba  threa  moat  important 
ciUea  in  the  interior  of  tbe  coontrjr.  It  waa  founded 
and  fortified  bj  Antiochua  Soter,  and  called  after  hia 
mil*  Stiatonics.  Tbo  modera  Eakikutar  maifca  the 
anciaat  aite.  It  wo  ild  aaem  from  StejiduDaa  of  Byno- 
tinm  (t.  V.  'Exanitria),  that  an  eariier  city  called  Iidiaa, 
and  alio  Hecateaia  aod  Chryeaoria,  occopiod  the  ipot 
where  Stratonicea  waa  afterward  foandad.  In  cod- 
■equence  of  aoma  reatorationa  trr  Hadrian,  thia  latter 
city  received  the  name  of  Hadnanopolia,  bot  did  not 
long  leuin  it.  {Hierod.  —  Slr^,  660. — Pofyh.t  80, 
19.—Pli».,  6,  39.)  Ptolemy  girea  tba  nam*  of  the 
place  aa  Stratonlce.  {LeaJa't  Tour,  p.  SS&.  — CAt«- 
hlU,  Antiq.  Atiat.,  p.  155.}— II.  A  city  near  Mount 
Taania,  called  StrttoiticM  id  Twntm  (ZTpam^tto 
il  irpdc  Tavfii^),  lo  diatinguiab  it  from  the  fonner. 
iStrabo,  I.  c.) 

SraiTOHia  TiFiiia,  a  city  of  JodM,  afterward 
called  Caaarea  by  Herod,  in  honour  of  Aoguatna. 
iVid.  CMarea.) 

SraoNGtLi,  on*  of  the  Lipari  talea,  or  the  firat  of 
the  jGoIib  Insula*  to  the  northeaat  It  waa  called 
Strongyle  {Zrpoyyvi^)  by  the  Qreeka  on  account  of 
ita  Tound  figure,  whence,  by  corruption,  the  modem 
oante  Strtrmboli.  It  ia  celebrated  for  ita  extraordinary 
volcano,  which  ia  the  only  one  known  whoee  tmp- 
tiona  are  continued  and  unintarropted.  The  taland  la, 
in  fact,  merely  a  aingla  moimuin,  wboaa  baae  ia  about 
nine  milea  in  circumference.  The  crater  ia  aii|qiooBd 
to  have  been  anciently  aituated  00  the  anmmit  of  the 
mountain ;  it  ia  now  on  the  aide.  Prom  rarioaa  tea- 
imoniea  collected  by  Spallanzani,  be  eonclades  that 
be  voieano  baa  bnmcd  for  more  than  a  oeutory  where 
h  BOW  dooo,  without  any  aaiMible  change  in  ita  ailna- 
tiim.  Tbo  aame  writer  ia  of  opinion  that  the  material 
origin  and  increaae  of  Stiomboli  ia  to  be  attributed 
to  porphyry,  which,  melted  bjr  eahtemneona  conda- 
grationa,  and  rarefied  by  etaatic  gaaeoua  aubatancaa, 
aroaa  from  the  bottom  of  the  aea,  and,  extending  itself 
on  tbo  aidea  in  lava  and  acoris,  haa  formed  an  taland 
of  iu  pteatnt  aiie.  The  aarlieat  atuptiona  of  Strom- : 
boli,  autbantiealod  Inr  historical  aceounta,  are  prior 
to  the  Christian  era  by  about  S90  years,  the  date  of 
the  reiffti  of  Agatboclea  of  Sytacuae.  {Sckol.  ai 
ApoU.  Rkod.,  4,  761.)  It  burned,  likewise,  in  the 
time  of  Auguatua  and  Tibenus.  After  thia  latter  pe- 
riod, a  long  eoccession  of  sgea  enaoed,  during  which, 
from  the  wsntofhistoricsl  documents,  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  aute  of  Stromboli.  In  the  aerenteenth  ccntuiy 
we  again  know  that  it  ejected  fin,  which  it  has  con* 
tinned  to  do  to  the  pnaent  time.'  The  ancients  made 
tills  island  the  reaidenca  of  JSoIus,  monarch  of  the 
winds ;  and  Pliny  gives  us  the  germe  of  the  whole  fa- 
ble when  he  states  that  the  inhabitants  could  tell  three 
days  beforehand,  from  the  smoke  of  the  volcano,  what 
winds  were  going  to  blow.  {PUn.,  3.  8.) — Strongyle 
was  inhabited  as  early  sa  the  days  of  Thneydidea. 
About  twenty-five  years  ago,  StromboU  did  not  c6n- 
tain  more  than  two  hundred  isbabiunta ;  but  at  pres- 
ent more  than  two  thouaand  are  collected  in  a  single 
town.  {Manrurt,  Gtogr.,  vol.  9,  pt  2,  p.  i6&.—Mai- 
te-Bnin.  vol.  7,  p.  750.) 

STKOPHAnxs,  amall  islsnds  off  the  coast  of  Elia, 
in  the  Ionian  Sea.  They  were  two  in  number,  and, 
according  to  Strabo,  belonged  to  the  ter^tory  of  Cypa- 
lisaa.  (SlTob..  369.)  They  were  first  called  Plots, 
but  took  theii  name  of  Strophades  from  the  circnm- 
■tance  of  Zetea  and  Calaia,  the  aona  of  Boreas,  having 
rtiurnei  from  thence  (<n-pr^,  "  to  lurH**}  after  they 
bed  driven  the  Hatpies  thither  from  the  table  of  Fhin- 
ns.  (Apetl.  Rhod.,  2, 295.)  According  to  the  scbo- 
iMt,  however,  ^  istanda  were  ao  caPen  hocegae  Uie 
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Bona  of  Boreaa  mnud  to  JdihMi  .fneaioa,  ytbam  u 
Ur  stood  on  a  piomontoty  of  Ce^Uenia,  and  ac^ 
plicated  him  for  aid  to  overtake  the  Harpiea.  (He^M 
ad  ApoUod.,  1,  7,  21  )— These  nlaoda  are  known  ts 
navigators  at  the  preaent  day  under  the  same  of  Stt 
mA'.    {Craaur'M  Aitc.  Greece,  vol  S,  p.  I? I.) 

SraoPBloB,  I.  a  king  of  Pbocis.  He  maincd  a  Me- 
ter of  Agamamooa,  hr  whom  be  had  I^lad«a,  csla- 
brsted  for  bia  ffieoduup  wiiL  OreateaL  Alia  tin 
murder  of  Agamemnon  t>y  Cljrtemneatra  and  JEpB- 
thus,  the  kii^  of  Pbocis  educated  at  his  own  bean, 
with  the  greatest  care,  his  nephew,  whom  Electra  bad 
aecretly  removed  from  the  dagger  of  bia  motber  and 
her  adulterer.  (Pauam.,  2,  S9. — Bygiii.,  fab.,  1. 
17.)— ZI.  A  ton  of  Fyladca  bj  Electra,  the  aiatec  of 
Orestes. 

Stbyhon,  a  large  river  of  Thrace,  forming  the  bocad- 
ary  of  that  conntry  on  the  side  of  Macedonia. 
Peript.,  p.  ST.)  It  riaea  in  the  chain  of  Moont  Sco- 
mtua,  and,  after  a  conrae  of  nearly  two  handred  miles, 
throwb  the  territory  of  the  Paooiane,  the  Maodi.  Sinii, 
and  Edonea,  which  were  Thraciao  tribes,  falla  into  (be 
gulf  to  which  it  communicated  the  name  of  StijoioiB- 
eua,  now  Gelfo  di  ConUttt.  (Ante,  331  )  Pitny 
aUtea,  that  the  Strymon  had  its  aooice  ra  HodM  Hb- 
mns,  snd  that  it  formed  seven  lakes  before  it  proceed- 
ed on  its  course  (4, 10).  Hie  Strymon  gave  ita  name 
to  a  wind  *rtiich  waa  piwaleot  in  the  gdf  into  which 
that  liver  diaehaigea  itaelf,  and  blew  with  gnat  vio- 
leoca  from  the  north.  (Hend.,  B,  118.)  The  Suj- 
moo  waa  abo  ealelsatea  far  ita  ec^  {Amtifk^  tf. 
Alkm^  7,  M.)  According  to  Locaa,  the  modem 
name  of  this  stream  ia  KmMoit,  or  the  "  Black  Rher  f* 
hot  some  maps  term  it  the  river  of  Orpkano,  from  a 
small  town  near  iU  mouth.  {CrMur't  Ane.  Grtae, 
vol.  l,p.  389.) 

STYHrHiUB,  I.  a  region  of  Macedonia,  eonth  ol 
Oreatia,  and  annexed  to  the  fitnaer  coantry  open  tbe 
eoni(nest  of  that  kiiudom  hj  the  Romana.  (Lia ,  15, 
30.)— II.  Palua,  a  bke  of  Arcadia,  near  the  towc  of 
Stymphalus,  and  once  the  fabled  haont  of  birds,  tbeoca 
called  Stympbalides.'  (^aUod.,  t,  5,  6.—ScAcL  *d 
ApoU.  Rkod.,  %,  1054.)  Faussoias  imagine*  tiisl  these 
came  from  Arabia,  aa  there  extated  aoffle  of  tbe  aame 
name  in  that  coonliy  (8,  SI).  Tbo  Siym^Iidea, 
confounded  by  otbeia  with  tbe  Harpies,  are  aaid  to  feed 
on  human  fleab,  and  were  fablea  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  Herculea.  The  StymphaliaD  lake  waa  aap- 
poaed  to  communicate  with  the  Erasinns.  a  email  rivo 
ofArgolis.  (ffm>d.,6,  76.— Sfraio,  371.)  Tbe  Em- 
peror Hsdrian  caused  water  to  be  conveyed  from  a 
fountain  in  the  Stymphalian  lerritoiy  to  Connih. 
(Cramer't  Ancunt  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  309.) 

■  STrnPHiLva,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  Bottheast  of  Or- 
chomenue,  and  near  the  confinea  of  Aebua.  In  the 
time  of  Psuaaniaa  it  waa  annexed  to  Argolis  by  the 
voluntary. choice  of  ita  inhabitants ;  bnt  it  was  an  Ar^ 
csdian  town  at  the  epoch  of  tbe  Trojan  war,  banqg 
been  founded,  according  to  the  traditions  of  tbe  country, 
long  before  that  period  by  Stympbalna,  a  descendant 
of  Areas.  (PattMn.,  8,  St  )  Ita  antiquity  ia  dsn  at- 
tested by  Pindar,  who  calla  it  the  mother  of  Arcadia. 
(Otymp.,  6,  167.)  Tbo  remaina  of  8tym|riialaa  as 
about  an  hour  to  the  west-aoQtkweat  of  l^rwkt,  and 
stand  upon  a  rocky  eminence  riaing  from  the  netiheeal 
side  of  the  lake.  (Oenar'a  Anc.  Oretce,  voL  3,  p 
309) 

Styx,  I.  a  daughter  of  Oeeamn  and  Tethya.  Sbc 
married  Pallas,  by  whom  aha  had  Tictoiy,  Straigth, 
Luck  {Z^Xo^.—Heyne  ai  ApaOad.,  1,  3, 4.  not.  erU\ 
and  Violence.  {ApeUod,  I.  r.)— II.  A  celebrated  to^ 
rent  in  Arcadia,  which  precipitated  itself  over  a  ncky 
height  in  the  vicinity  of  Nonacria,  to  join  tbe  rirei 
Crathia  The  waters  of  the  Styx  were  aaid  to  be  pm- 
sonous,  and  to  possess  the  properly  of  diasolving  met 
ala  and  otbei  hard  aohataoeesexpoeedtotbeiractiah 
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rbft  ODly  ihiog  m  nbich  it  (oald  be  kept  wta  t  mule** 
*oor ;  every  olher  kind  of  Tcuel  split  immediaiely  on 
nceiTing  it.  Hence,  uy  the  ancient  writen,  it  was 
h  a  mule'a  boof  that  some  of  tliis  water  was  seat  to 
Asia  by  Ant^ter,  for  the  parpoee  of  poisoning  Alex- 
■Oder.  (P£m.,  80,  B3.—JElian,  H.  A.,  10, 40.— Jits- 
(in.  13,  14.— Qttiia.  Curl.,  10,  10,  ^.—Satec, 
QvMt.  Nat.,  3, 35.— FiVniv.,  8,  2.—VarT0,  ap.  Solin., 
c.  7.)  Herodotus  relates  that  Cleomenes,  kins  of 
Sparta,  afsembled  in  this  quarter  the  Arcadiaa  chiefs 
woom  be  bad  aoited  iu  a  plot  sgainst  that  city,  and 
made  tbeni  awear  by  this  "  infenwl"  stream  that  they 
wooh)  poncTere  in  their  resolutions.  The  historian 
describes  the  Nonacriati  Styx  as  a  scanty  itQ,  distilling 
from  the  rock,  and  falling  inio  a  hollow  basin  sntnnind- 
ed  by  a  wall  (6,  75).  Pausanias,  however,  represents 
the  Styx  as  falling  from  one  of  the  most  elevated  sum- 
mits tiiat  he  bad  ever  seen  (8,  17,  5),  end  this  state- 
ment agrees  with  the  accoilbts  of  modem  travellers. 
(  Kon  Slackelberg,  La  Grice,  Kites  pittoraqva,  &e., 
Utr/at.  ivii.,  ParU,  1831. — PougutmUe,  Voyage  de 
!s  Grice,  vol.  5,  p.  458.)  On  comparing  the  language 
of  Herodotus  with  that  of  Paussnias  in  another  pa«- 
Hge  -(Si  19.  2),  it  would  appear  that  the  hiatoriso 
.nerely  speaks  of  the  Styic  after  it  has  descended  from 
the  mounutn-beight.  The  modern  name  of  the  Styx 
is  Mavronero,  or  "  Black  Water,"  an  appellation  de- 
rived  from  the  dark  colour  of  the  rocks  over  which  it 
flows,  (Fen  Slackelherg,  I.  e.—PouqufBilU,  I.  e.) 
Various elymolo^es  are  assigned  for  the  ancientname. 
Senrias  derives  u  from  the  hatefid  and  gloomy  nature 
of  the  stream  (iiri  roii  ffruyfpofl.— iSenj.  od  Virg., 
Mn.,  6,  133).  According  to  another  account,  when 
Ceres,  in  the  course  of  her  wandering  to  recover  her 
liMt  daughter,  was  jmrsned  by  Neptone,  and  compelled 
to  change  herself  into  a  mare,  she  came  to  this  Arca- 
dian stream,  antl,  having  beheld  her  altered  form  in  it, 
was  ao  diwnaied  at  the  sight  that  she  regarded  its  wa- 
ters with  aalred,  and  made  them  black  of  boa  {iarv- 
y^ai  re  nai  rd  hSop  fti2,av  tiroiTioi.—Ptol.,  Hepkatt., 
M.  PIM.,  end.,  190  ;  vol.  1,  p.  148,  ed.  Bekk.l—m. 
A  fabalons  rivet  of  tlie  lower  world,  the  idea  of  which 
was  in  all  probability  borrowed  from  the  Styx  of  Arca- 
dia. It  wee  said  'to  encompass  the  lower  region  nine 
times  in  its  winding  course  (Virg.,  Georg.,  4,  480), 
and  is  described  by  the  poets  as  a  brosd,  dull,  and  slug- 
gish stream  of  but  little  depth,  whence  the  expression 
'*  Stygian  lake"  i^n.,  8.  134),  "  Stygian  fen"  {Mn., 
6,  323),  and  the  like,  so  frequently  applied  to  it.  Ac- 
cording to  the  popular  belief,  the  goda  regarded  this 
atnwn  with  so  mneh  reveience  that  they  were  aeeii*. 
tooMd  to  swear  by  it,  and  deemed  eocb  an  oath  tbe 
moat  binding  in  iu  nature.  (£n..,  6,  324.)  If,  bow- 
ev«r,  any  deity  ever  violated  an  oath  thus  tsken,  the 
pooidunent  was  believed  to  be  deprivation  of  nectar 
and  ambroaia,  and  the  loss  of  all  neavenly  privilegee 
for  Ui«  apace  of  ten  whole  years.  Hesiod,  in  a  curious 
paaaage  of  the  Tfaeogony,  gives  the  particalara  of  this 
pmiiiEment  very  minutely,  but  makes  it  tpply  to  tbe 
eaae  of  celestial  perjurv  in  general,  not  mere^  to  the 
Yidatioti  of  an  oath  taken  iu  tbe  name  of  Uie  infem^ 
riTer.  According  to  the  poet,  when  any  one  of  the 
gods  is  guilty  of  perjury.  Iris  is  sent  down  to  Hades, 
and  brings  up  ibence,  in  a  golden  vase,  some  of  tbe 
ebilling  water  of  thia  oalrbialed  stream.  The  offend- 
ing deity  is  compelled  tr  awatlow  the  noxious  draught, 
aiM  tbeieupoD  m  lies  ontaUctcbed  for  one  whole  year, 
without  sense  or  moaon,  nor  partakes  of  the  nectsr 
and  ambrosia.  At  the  end  of  this  year  other  troubles 
arc  in  store  for  faim.  For  nine  whole  years  is  he  now 
separated  from  the  society  of  the  gods,  neither  attend- 
ing at  tbe  eouncQ  of  Jove  nor  partsxing  of  the  banquet. 
Id  the  tenth  yw  bia  punishment  ends,  and  he  ia  re- 
itorad  to  bia  former  privileges.  (Het.,  TTmg.,  788, 
tefo. — Comoro  ifont.,  E.,  14,  S73. — Hofne^  «i  loe.) 
SoiOA,  ihb  goddess  of  Pehrfaaion,  called  Pitbo 


{TlciBa)  by  the  Greeks.   Hermt  sianax  made  tier  ui.t 
o'  the  Graces.   (Hemui.,  ap.  Pausa-i.,  9,  36.) 

SVASTDS,  a  river  of  India,  falling  into  the  iLdua 
near  the  modem  city  otAUock,  D'Anville  makea  the 
modem  name  of  the  Snastua  to  be  the  Suvat.  Man- 
nert  supposes  this  to  be  the  same  river  with  that  called 
Choaspes  by  Strabo  and  Curtius,  and  the  name  Suas- 
tua,  which  is  used  by  Ptolemy  in  speaking  of  this 
stream,  to  be  an  error.  {Mannerl,  Geogr.,  vol.  5,  pt 
1,  p.  30.) 

StiBLicIoa  Pons,  tbe  rooat  sncicnt,  and  also  the 
first  in  order,  if  we  ascend  tbe  river,  of  all  tbe  bridgai 
thrown  over  tbe  Tiber  at  Rome.  It  was  called  St^ 
liciui  becauae  constructed  of  wood,  and  resting  on 
pUei  or  Mlata  {mblica.  —  Feat,,  s,  r.  Subliciut). 
This  bridge  was  built  by  Ancus  Marcius  (Lit.,  1,33]^ 
but  was  rendered  more  celebrated  for  the  gallant  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  defended  by  Horatius  Cocles 
againat  the  forces  of  Porsenna.  For  some  centuries 
after,  thia  bridge  was,  through  motives  of  religious  feel- 
ing, kept  constantly  in  repair  with  the  same  materials 
of  which  it  had  been  originally  framed,  witboot  the  ad- 
dition of  a  single  nail  for  the  purpose.  This  contin- 
ued, as  we  learn  from  Dio  Cassius  (50,  9),  till  towards 
tbe  end  of  tbe  republic,  when  it  was  rebuilt  of  stone 
by  the  censor  Psulus  ^milius  Lepidus.  {Plut.,  Vit. 
JVtim.)  Julius  Cspitolinus  slates  (c.'B)  that  it  was 
repaired  by  Antoninus  Pioa  in  marble.  (Cramer'M 
Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  467.) 

SoaDiai,  one  ot  tbe  most  populoua  and  bosy  parU  - 
of  ancient  Rome.  If,  however,  the  Suburra  was  oui 
of  the  most  frequented  parts  of  Rome,  it  wss  also  the 
moat  profligate.  {Propcrl.,  4,  7,  !5,  sej. — Moral., 
Epod.,  6,  il.—Martiai,  6,  66.)  The  term  Suburra 
is  sometimes  used  synonymously  with  thst  of  Rome, 
especially  by  Juvenal.  {Sat ,  3,  6.— lb.,  10,  165.) 
Juliub  Cesar  is  said  to  bavo  first  lived  in  this  part  of 
Rome,  and  iu  rather  an  humble  dwelling.  (Sueton., 
Vit.  Jul.,  46.)  VaRO  gives  various  etymologies  (9t 
tbe  name  (L.  L.,  4,  8),  but  they  all  appear  unBatiafao* 
lory.   (Cramer't  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  369.) 

SocRo,  I.  now  Xtuar,  a  river  of  His|taaia  Tarta- 
conensis,  in  tbe  territory  of  tbe  Contestsni.  It  rises  in 
Mount  Idubeda,  and  fslla  into  the  Uediterraoean. 
{Mela,  a,  i.—Plin.,  3,  3.)— 11.  A  city  of  Htspania 
Tarraconensis,  in  tbe  lerritory  of  the  EdeUni,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Sucro.  It  lay  between  Carthago 
Nova  and  tbe  river  Iberus.  It  was  in  ruins  aa  early  se 
the  days  of  Ptby.  The  modem  Cvllera  marks  ita 
site.    (Ptin.,  3,  t.— Is*.,  38,  26.— 29,  19.) 

Suusa,  I.  Pometia,  an  ancient  Volseian  city,  the 
ait*  (tf  which  must  erer  remain  a  matter  of  mere  con- 
jectore.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Pomptinn  Paludes,  to  which  it  gsve  name. 
This  town  was  uken  snd  sscked  by  Tarquintus  So- 
peibua,  and  the  booty  is  said  to  have  fomished  him 
with  the  means  for  laying  tbe  foundation  of  tbe  Ca|»> 
tol.  (Luh,  1,  68.)  It  was  again,  at  a  later  period, 
ukeo  and  sacked  \ff  the  consul  Serriliua,  and  from 
that  period  we  loee  all  traces  of  it  in  Ustory.  Suessa 
Pometia  waa  a  colony  of  Alba,  according  to  Diouysius 
(1,  4)  and  Virgil  (£r.,6,  "nZ-^Cramtft  Aitc  hnh 
vol.  3,  p.  96,  ««;.).— 11.  Auninea,  the  capital  of  tfit 
Aurunci.   {Vii.  Aurunci.) 

ScissidNK^  a  peopla  <A  Gallia  Belgiea,  betwera 
the  Remi,  .Veromandoi,  Vadocassea,  Melilf,  vai  Cata- 
launi.  Their  capital,  AuguaU,  afterward  Suessionaa, 
now  Soitaoiu,  standa  on  Osona.  now  the  Aitm. 
Tbey  were  subdued  by  Cnsar.  (Cos.,  B.  G.,  8,  6.  - 
Lh.,  Epit.,  104— Pirn.,  4,  17.) 

SoBTONius,  I.  C.  Paulinos,  a  Roman  commander, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  made  war  upon  the 
Mauri,  and  waa  the  first  Roman  general  that  crossed 
Mount  Atlaa  with  an  army.  He  commanded  anbse- 
qoently  in  Britain,  and  there  cmahed  a  dangeroua  re 
beUion.   He  wrote  sn  account  of  his  campaign  in  Al 
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neft  — ^11.  TniwuintWt  a  Ronun  hutoriin,  bom  aboot 
At  be^inniiig  of  Um  nign  of  Vwptaun.  His  fatbu, 
SuetODiu  Lenii,  wm  tnouoe  of  the  thirteeuth  legion 
in  Um  war  of  Otbo.  The  son  followed  ml  Rome  the 
pofeenoB  of  a  graminarian  ind  rhetorician.  He  ba- 
eaoie  intimately  acquainted  with  the  younger  Pliny, 
who  recommended  him  to  Tiajan,  ami  procured  for  him 
Iba  office  of  tribune,  and  ibe  Jtu  trium  liberonm, 
tbm^  be  had,  in  fact,  no  iaaue.  Under  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  he  wat  appointed  private  aecreunr  {MagitUr 
BfuUiarvm),  but  waa  degraded  from  Ibis  poet  for 
bsvinsbeen  wanting  in  respect  to  the  Em^reH  Sabt- 
na.  The  year  of  hit  death  is  not  known- — The  piin- 
cipa]  work  that  remains  to  ue  of  Suetonius  it  hit  Bi- 
Qgiaj^y  of  the  lirst  twelve  Cvsars.  In  some  manu- 
acripte  tbtee  li?es  era  divided  into  eight  books,  an  ar- 
angeinent  moat  probably  made  by  the  copyiaU.  The 
object  of  Suetonius  was  not  so  much  to  give  e  history 
•f  the  political  and  military  eventa  that  occurred  during 
tbe  reign  of  each  of  these  princes,  as  to  delineate  their 
private  characters,  their  Tirtuea  and  vices,  in  a  word, 
the  whole  of  their  private  life.  His  narratives  do  not 
follow  a  chronological  order:  the  division  is  rather  one 
leaoliing  directly  from  the  subject  matter ;  a*,  for  ex- 
ampWi  UM  birth  of  each  empuor,  hts  manner  of  life, 
occopatkme,  arauaements,  iu.  Suetooius  tracea  hie 
characters  with  remarkable  fidelity,  and,  according  to 
St.  Jerome,  with  the  aame  freedom  with  which  they 
lived;  "fori  liberWt  ac  ipti  mxemni."  Like  Plu- 
tarch, he  aeems  to  have  collected  his  materials  from 
atvenl  very  different  authorities ;  but  he  had  one 
great  advantage  over  the  Greek  biographer  in  the  an* 

C trior  knowledge  which  be  naturally  possessed  of  the 
wa  and  uaagea  of  the  Romans  ;  so  that  on  those  aub- 
jecU  his  testimony  is  much  more  uustwonby.  We 
4o  not  see  any  grounds  for  the  charge  of  malignity 
which  baa  been  sometimes  brought  against  him ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  appeara  to  have  recorded  the  virtues 
•ad  vieea  of  tbe  Cvaara  with  great  in^iartiali^ ;  and 
certainly  it  ia  do*,  tbe  fault  of  Suetonius  if  their  vices 
aeem  to  propooderate.  He  merely  givea  a  plain  and 
candid  account  of  facte,  many  of  tbem  otherwise  un- 
known, but  of  the  grealeat  importance  for  history. 
Hia  style  is  simple,  concise,  and  correct,  without  either 
ornament  or  affectation. — Besides  these  biographies, 
wu  have  from  the  pen  of  Suetonius  an  account  of  di'a- 
tiuguiahed  grammariana,  and  a  fragment  of  a  similar 
work  on  celebrated  rhetoriciana.  To  him  also  are  as- 
cribed lives  of  Terence,  Horace,  Lucan,  Pliny  the 
elder,  Juvenal,  and  Persius.  These  are  probably  eup- 
poaititious.  Suetonius  wrote  also  other  works,  on  the 
Schools  of  the  Greeks,  on  Rome  and  iu  institutions, 
a  genealogy  of  Roman  families,  dtc.,  but  these  are  all 
net. — The  beat  editiona  of  Suetonius  are,  that  of  Pi- 
iaena,  Lnword.,  I7I4,StoU.8vo;  that  of  Oudendorp, 
L.  Bat.,  I7S1.  3  volt.  8vo;  that  of  ErneatI,  Lipt., 
1775,  2  vols.  8vo ;  but  partieulariy  that  of  Cruaiua, 
Upa.,  1816-18,  3  vola.  8vo.  (jc&Stt,  Hitl.  LU. 
Bom.,  vol.  S,  p.  387.) 

Socvi,  a  powerful  people  of  Germany,  consisting 
of  many  tribes,  and  inhabiting  the  eastern  aectloa  of 
the  country,  from  the  Danube  to  tbe  Sinus  Codanus. 
Among  the  separate  tribea  coinposiM  this  nation, 
Ptolemy  ennmeratea  the  Langobardi,  Siemnonee,  and 
Angli.  The  Catti,  Marcomaoni,  Ubiif  Sygambrf,  dec, 
were  often  included  under  the  same  general  appella- 
tion. In  process  of  time,  the  names  of  the  several 
tribes  became  gradoally  more  prevalent,  that  of  Suevi 
leea  and  leaa  fraqarati  until  the  term  became  fixed  aa 
a  designation  of  thoae  that  bad  aettled  in  what,  at  the 

rsent  day,  is  denominated  Suabia.  {Cat.,  B.  O., 
I,  *eqq.—  Tae.,  Germ.,  38,  4iS.— P«»y,  4,  14.— 
Pent.,  Mm.  Germ.  HiMt.,  I,  100,  383,  91B.)  Lu< 
can  calls  them  Kom,  from  their  having,  in  genersi, 
ntUitk  hair,  whicb  their  name  ia  likewise  aaid  to  siff- 
ti^.  (Z«CM,S,S1.} 
1S70 


Sdidas,  a  Greek  lexicographer,  of  wbon  ao  httk 
is  known  that  aome  have  doubled  whether  a  peraea  ol 
this  name  ever  eiisted.  Hia  name,  however,  iefinmd 
in  all  the  MS3.  of  his  tiexicon,  and  is  often  mentioned 
by  Eustathiua  in  hia  commenlaiy  on  Homer.  Ha 
seems  to  have  flourished  between  900  and  10S5  A.D. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  Lexicon  compiled  from  variooi 
author*.  It  differa  eaaontially  from  other  work*  of 
thia  kind,  in  giving  not  only  the  exjdanation  of  woida» 
bat,  at  the  aame  time,  an  maloiical  notice  of  tbe  moit 
celebrated  autbora,  and  ez tracts  from  their  works. 
On  account  of  the  peculiar  oniformity  of  atyle  whidi 
prevails  in  the  biographicsl  notices,  it  haa  been  coo- 
lectured  that  Suidas  borrowed  them  all  from  aomt 
Onomasticou ;  and,  from  an  expreaaion  which  he  him- 
aelf  uses  in  the  article  Heaychiua,  same  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  a  work  of  the  latter  futnisbed  him  with 
hia  chief  materiala.  In  yaking  his  compilaiion,  bow- 
ever,  Suidas  has  shown  great  negligence,  and  a  total 
want  of  judgment  and  cntical  ulent.  He  cites  from 
vitiated  and  corrupt  resdinga;  he  confounds  individ- 
uals and  authors  ;  and  ofteniimes  his  citations  do  not 
l^ve  what  he  intends.  It  is  unceruin  whether  the 
carelessness  of  copyists  may  not  have  been  tbe  ^ase 
of  many  ttf  these  errors.  Notwithstandii^  its  eirara 
and  imperfections,  it  is  a  very  oaeful  book,  and  a  store- 
house of  all  sorts  of  erudition.  It  furnishes  an  ae> 
count  of  poets,  orators,  historiana.  die.,  with  many 
passsges  from  ancient  authors  whose  works  are  loaL 
The  best  edition,  until  of  late,  used  to  be  that  of  Koa- 
ler,  Cantab.,  1705,  3  vola.  fol.  In  1834,  however, 
a  new  edition  of  Kuater^a  work  appeared  from  thi 
Clarendon  press,  Oxford,  in  S  vols,  fol.,  by  Gaisfiudt 
which  is  in  every  respect  far  superior  to  tbe  fonter. 
In  the  Bune  year,  Bemhardy,  a  German  scholar,  com- 
menced re-ediling  GaisfonTs  laboura,  in  the  4to  fonn, 
at  the  Halle  press.  Tbia  latter  work  is  still  in  a  coarse 
of  publication.  (Hoffmattii,  Lex.  BthHi^rapk.,  vol.  3^ 
p.  650.— Hul.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  389.) 

ScriONEB,  a  people  of  Scandinavia,  famed  for  that 
skill  in  navigation  as  early  aa  the  di^  of  TacftM 
(Germ.,  AA).  7*bey  were  the  earliest  iobabitants  of 
what  ia  now  called  Sweden,  which  country  in  evly 
ttm^s  was  called  Sviar.  From  them  Sweden,  in  lha 
middle  ages,  received  the  appellation  of  Sveonland  and 
Sueonia.  {Buekoff  uad  Mt^,  ynrUil.  ixr  Gtagr., 
p.  935  ) 

Sdlla.    VU.  Sylla. 

Sdlmo,  I.  a  city  of  Laltnm.  which  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  modem  Sermo>utta  Vecchia.  It  must  not 
bq  confounded  with  the  place  of  the  same  name  sito 
ated  among  the  Peligni.  Virgil  probably  alludes  to  it 
when  be  givea  the  name  of  Sulmo  to  a  Latin  warrior. 
{Mn.,  10,  517.)  In  Pliny's  time  no  veatige  of  it  re- 
mained.—II.  A  city  of  the  Peligni,  aboat  seven  milaB 
Bootheaat  of  Corfininm,  now  Salnone.  It  was  dia 
binhplace  of  Ovid,  who  has  made  us  acqoainfed  with 
that  fact  iu  more  titan  one  paasage.  The  improbabfe 
story  of  its  baring  been  foundeu  by  Solymos,  a 
Phrygian,  one  of  the  companions  of  v£neas,  whkl. 
we  find  in  the  same  poet  (foaf.,  4,  79),  is  re-echoed 
by  Silins  Italicoa  (9,  79).  We  learn  from  llonis  (S, 
St)  that  thia  city  was  exposed  to  all  the  vengeance  of 
S^lla  for  having  been  attached  to  the  caaee  of  Uari- 
us.  It  waa  not,  however,  destroyed  \rj  that  ^eoenl, 
aince  we  soon  after  hear  of  its  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Csaar,  together  with  Gorfinlum.  (Belt 
Civ.,  1,  16.)  Frontinua  atatea  that  it  waa  a  Romas 
colony.    {Crama't  Ane.  Aofy,  virf.  334.) 

SuLFiTiA,  a  poetess  in  tbe  time  of  Doroitian,  win 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  baniahment  of  the  philosopben 
by  that  emperor.  We  have  remaining  a  Satim  b 
aeventy  verses,  entitled  "  De  edicto  Dvmitiam,  fwi 
Pkiltaophot  urbe  ejeeerit.'"  It  ia  found  in  many  edi 
tiona  of  Peraina  and  Javenal.  and  even  of  Aoanass 
lUa  ia  nppowtA  to  be,  in  fact,  the  pipdactiMi  of  9b1 
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^ik,  iBSAr,  'Oescik  Aim.  LU.,  p.  181.)  The  Sol- 
piti«'  here  ttluded  to  matt  not  bo  conroanded  with 
■Dotber  in  ibe  time  of  TibaUtw.  To  ibe  hatx  m 
eribed  by  tome  ciitica  •  portion  of  dia  alagiM  in  ibe 
ibartb  book  ot  'riballu^  namely,  from  the  Id  to  the 
lltb  incluaive.  iBarthe,  Aiven.f  58,  16. — Bnnuk' 
kms,ad  Ti>ndl.,  p.  384  ) 

SolpitIa  Lbx,  f.  Militaria,  bv  P.  Sulpitiut,  tbe  trib- 
one,  A.U.C.  665.  It  ordained  that  the  proaecntien 
of  the  Mithradetic  war  aboukL  be  taken  from  Sylle  end 
Teated  m  Marina. — ^11.  Anotber,  d«  Stnahii  by  Scnrina 
SulpHina,  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  665.  It  teqaind  that 
no  eenator  aboold  contract  a  debt  orer  tOOO  denarii 
($300).— III.  Another,  de  Cvhtate,  by  P.  Sulpitioa, 
tbe  tribune,  A.U.C.  666.  That  the  Italian  aUte% 
who  had  obtained  the  nghta  of  citiieaahip,  and  had 
been  formed  into  eight  new  tribes,  abould  be  distribu- 
ted thronghoat  tbe  tbirtj-fiTe  old  tribes  ;  and  also  that 
the  manumitted  slavea,  who  uaed  fimnarl;  to  vote  only 
hi  the  four  city  tribes,  might  vote  in  all  the  tribaa. 

SolpitIa  Gins,  a  diatiogutsbed  patticieB  family  at 
Rome,  the  two  principal  bnnebea  of  which  wm  the 
Camerini  and  Galbn. 

SccriTliis,  I.  Serrins  Sulpitina  Rofus,  a  disiior 

Kisbed  patrician,  brother-in-law  of  C.  Licinius  Stolo, 
I  was  h^ly  aeteamed  for  hia  talaala  and  Tiltnae, 
and  filled  many  important  oOteas  ia  the  auta.  Sul- 
pttina  was  four  timea  miUtaiy  tribune  with  conanlar 
ptmer  ;  the  last  of  theae  timea  in  400  B.C. — II.  Ser- 
Tins  Sulpiiius  Feticus,  waa  consnl  B.C.  363,  with  Li- 
cintua  Stolo.  Scenic  exhibitions  are  aaid  to  have 
been  first  given  during  thia  year,  sod  it  was  during 
Ihw  aame  year  that  Snlpitina  drove  a  nail  into  Ibe 
dde  cf  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  acconnt  of  tbe  ceaa- 
it^  of  a  pestilence.— III.  Publina  Sulpitius  Saverio, 
waa  consul  B.C.  379,  with  P.  Deeius  Mus,  and  de- 
feated Pyrrhas  at  Aeeulum.— -IV.  Servius  Sulpitiue 
Galba.  (Kid.  Galba  11.  and  III.)— V.  Caius  SulpiUus 
Gallas.  ( rid.  Qalloa  I.>- VI.  Pobliua Su)pitiua,  a Urib- 
one  of  the  commons  in  IS*  B.O.,  and  a  persM  of 
moat  turbulmt  character.  Aa  a  paniaan  of  Marina, 
be  bronght  forward  a  law  to  deprive  Sylla  of  the 
ehatveorihe  war  agniaat  Mithiadstea,  and  to  vest  it  in 
Menus.  He  also  propoaed  another  law  reapecting  the 
Italian  allies.  (  Vid.  Salpitia  Lex  III.)  While  theae 
matters  were  pending,  be  fforaded  the  streets,  sur- 
roonded  by  armed  bands,  and  a  set  of  ruffians  whom 
be  called  hie  anti<senate  :  the  It^iaoa  also  stteanwd 
hi  axttaordlnary  nombera  to  Uia  city,  to  await  the  pas- 
anga  of  the  law  in  which  Uiay  wara  intereated.  On 
lh«r  first  insertion  into  the  register  of  citixena,  eight 
MW  tribes  bad  been  created  for  them,  whose  suffragea 
were  only  then  demanded  wheit  tbe  old  Gve*aad-lhtrty 
gave  no  deciaion.  Sulpitins  now  proposed  by  his  Isw 
to  distribute  tiiem  throu^mut  all  tbe  tribes.  Uome 
became  thetenpon  a  eeeae  of  coafuaion  and  riot; 
both  pariiaa,  the  old  citixens  and  tha  Italiuia*  fought 
with  aticka  and  clube  in  tbe  streela  and  forum  ;  and 
tbe  law  waa  near  being  paaacd  1^  force,  when  Sylla, 
who  remamad  at  Rome,  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
senatorial  psrty.  Tbe  senate  wm  sssemUed  in  the 
temple  of  Caator,  and  regulsriy  beaiaged  tbe  peo- 
ple baEanae  it  had  eanaadto  be  annonneed  the  meas- 
ure nsnsl  in  extreme  confuaion  of  mi  inlMmptiou  of 
all  public  busincas.  In  the  tomuK  that  arose,  Sylla'a 
aon-in-law  waa  alain ;  his  colleague  aacaped  tbe 
banda  of  the  mob  with  difficulty  ;  and  l^lla  himaelf, 
to  aave  bis  life,  waa  compelled  to  take  off  tbe  restric- 
tion upon  public  bnainesa  owrely  to  be  let  oat  of  tbe 
city.  He  betook  himaelf  to  his  army,  while  Sulpitins 
carried  hie  law,  and  tbe  apnobitment  also  of  Manua  in 
Sylb'e  ataad.  aa  commaiidar-b-ebief  against  Milbra- 
dataa.  Sylla  now  naichad  npon  Rome,  and  the  city 
was  stormed  like  a  baotile  town.  Sulpitius  the  trib- 
Bne  perisbad,  a  price  having  bean  set  Upon  bis  hesd, 
and  Marioa  himaelf  nanowly  aacapad  being  taken. — 


VII.  Seiviaa  Sulpitius  Ruins,  a  coctempoiaiy  and 
friend  of  Cketo^a,  end  one  of  tbe  most  amineot  Uw> 
yera  of  hia  tlBM.  Ha  had  bean  a  popi^  in  judicial 
stttdiee,  of  F.  BaUNis  and  0.  Aquiline  GaUna.  Ae- 
ending  to  the  taatimooy  of  Cicoto,  Sulpitioa  waa  tha 
first  wat  gave  a  aeianUGe  form  to  Roman  juriqm- 
dence;  m  othu  words,  be  carried  it  back  'to  first 
principles.  He  waa  consul  50  B.C.,  with  M.  Mar^ 
cellDS.  Of  bis  legal  writings  {Rqtrehentm  M.  Sna- 
9at*  etfitmi  Jh  taunUt  taeru;  De  iou,  dcc.X 
and  alao  <^  hia  speecbaa,  nothing  remaina.  (Conanlt 
Oao,  "  de  Vita,  atvduM,  tcriplu,  et  honorituM  Su'w.  8. 
JBttA,"  Traj.  ad  Rken.,  1737.>— VIII.  C.  Solpitina 
Apollioaris,  a  native  of  Carthage,  and  grammarian, 
flouriabed  in  the  time  of  the  Antoninea.  We  have 
nothing  from  him  relative  to  the  branch  of  knowledge 
which  be  profeasad  to  teaoh.  The  verses,  however, 
that  aia  fouad  at  tbe  commencement  of  Terence's 
playav  aa  ngumants  to  tha  raapaetive  pieces,  are  an^ 
poaed  10  be  hia.  We,  have  also  ao  epigram  of  hia  on 
Uta  order  which  Viisil  gave  to  born  tbe  .£neid. 
(Amutm,  AnlM.  Lai.,  vol.  1,  p.  353. -<5eJUt/j; 
HUt.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  8,  p.  308.)--IX.  Sulpitius  So* 
veros,  an  ecclesiastics]  historian,  bom  about  363  A.I)., 
in  Aquitania.  We  have  from  him  a  sacrrd  biaton 
(Ifiaforia  £am),  from  the  creation  of  tha  world  to 
A.D.  410 ;  a  Life  of  St.  Martin  of  Toora,  and  aoma 
dialoguea  and  lettera.  The  bleat  edition  of  bis  united 
works  is  that  of  Prato,  Vtrona,  1741-5,  2  vola.  4to. 

SuHHANue,  an  Etrurian  deity,  whose  worship  waa 
adopted,  probably  very  early,  at  Rome.  A  temple 
waa  erected  to  bim  at  the  Uircue  Maximua  in  the  time 
of  the  war  with  Fynhoa  (Oatd,  Fa»t.j  6,  731),  and  his 
earthen  etatue  stood  on  tbe  top  of  the  temple  of  Jupi> 
ter  on  tbe  Capitol.  (Ctc.,  Div.,  I,  10.)  Nocturnal 
lightnings  ware  sscribed  to  Suinmanus,  as  diurnal  ones 
were  to  Jupiter  (Plin.,  3,  &A.~-'Augvtt.,  Civ.  Z>.,  4, 
33) ;  and  when  trees  had  been  struck  with  lightning 
the  Prairu  Ax*€i*a  aacrificed  to  htm  black  weihera. 
(GniMr,  iiuerw.,  p.  181.)  He  may,  tfaerefpre.  have 
been  oi^  a  goo  of  tbe  night  \  but  we  ar%  assured  that 
ha  waa  nulo  and  Dispiler.  (Jfori.,  Ca^.,  3,  40.— 
.^nioA.,  orfi.  Gent,  37.)  Varro  joins  him  wiih  VaU 
canua,  as  one  of  tlw  gods  worshipped  bv  the  Sabioa 
Tatiua.  (L.  L.,  4,  p.  33.)  Aa  his  Roman  name 
was  probably  a  translation,  the  usual  derivation  of  it, 
SummiM  Monxiim,  is  perhaps  founded  on  truth.  His 
festival,  tbe  Sunmanuia,  was  on  tbe  SOih  of  June, 
whan  cakea  shaped  like  a  wheel  were  oflered  to  him. 
{KtigkiU^**  MvthoUgy,  p.  530,  ug.) 

SonIoh,  a  celebrated  promontory  of  Attica,  forming 
the  extreme  point  of  that  pravinca  towards  the  eoutb. 
Near  the  promontory  atood  the  town  of  tbe  same  name, 
with  a  harbour.  {FavMn.,  I,  1.)  Sunium  wss  held 
especislly  sacred  to  Minerva  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Homer  (Od.,  3.  378),  and  here  tbe  goddess  had  a 
beautiful  temple,  wbrnice  her  appellation  of  Aimat. 
Tha  promontory  of  Sunium  ia  frequently  mentioned  in 
Greeian  history.  Herodotus,  in  one  place  (4,  99), 
calla  it  tbe  Soniac  angle  (rov  yovvov  rov  lomiiucov). 
Thucydides  reports  ihaL  it  waa  fortified  by  ibe  Athe- 
nians after  the  Sicilisn  expedition,  to  protect  their 
vessels  which  conveyed  com  from  Euboss,  and  wen, 
conseqoently,  obliged  to  double  the  promontory  (8, 4), 
— Travellers  who  have  visited  Sunium  inforun  us  that 
tbis  edifica  was  originally  decorated  with  six  columns 
in  front,  and  probably  thirteen  on  each  side.  Spohn  re- 
ports, that  in  his  time  nineteen  columns  were  st31 
standing.  The  whole  edifice  was  of  white  marble, 
and  of  tlie  moat  perfect  architecture. — According  to 
Hirfibousa  (v  ^  1,  p.  342,  Am.  ed.),  nine  columna, 
without  their  entablatures,  front  the  sea,  in  a  line  from 
west«northwest  to  easl-souibeaBti  three  are  stand* 
ing  oa  tbe  side  towards  the  Isnd,  on  tbe  north ;  an! 
two,  with  a  pilaster,  next  to  the  corner  one  of  tha 
DortJiam  oi^umna,  towards  tbe  sea  mi  the  eaat ;  an^ 
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MMV  U  K  •ditSTT  «)  •  Oft  ibe  eouUMMtviTi  uA».  Thu 
Int  hat  obiained  fw  the  promontory  tb«  Mine  of  Cap* 
GDbMt,  or  tht  Ctft  efOu  Column.  Tb«  whiUneM 
«f  tbe  mible  hat  been  ptworved  probably  bj  tbe  aaa- 
TapoDT,  in  tbe  aanw  maniwr  a*  Tiajaa'a  uiumpbal 
aicb  at,  Aneona.  Tbo  rock  on  which  tbo  ooIoimm 
atand  is  preeipiiona,  bat  not  iiMcceaaibla,  mat  Tefy 
high.  It  bean,  according  to  Hobbouae,  a  atioog  ro- 
•emblanee  to  the  picture  lo  Falconor'a  **Sbipwnek;" 
bat  tbo  Tiew  given  in  AnMhnaia  plaeea  IM  ten^ 
mat  in  ibo  wrong  poaiiion.  Smunn  wu  eonaidend 
vj  tbo  Atbeniani  an  itnpwtant  poet,  and  aa  anuch  a 
Mwn  aa  the  Pirwua,  but  could  not  baTo  been  verjr 
luge,  Bcosrding  to  Hobbonae,  who  ia  of  opinion  that, 
when  Euripides  atylea  it  the  rick  rock  *f  Sunium  in 
hie  Cyclop*,  be  alludea  to  (be  wealth  of  the  temple, 
not  the  fertility  of  tbo  aoil.  The  eame  writof  juatly 
eonaidera  the  aaaeition  of  Pauaeniaa  to  be  unworthy 
of  belief,  when  be  etatea  that  tbe  apeer  and  tbe  creat 
of  the  eutne  of  Mroem  in  tbe  Acropolia  might  be 
teen  from  Snnium,  a  atraight  line  of  nearly  30  milea. 
— Sir  W.  Gell  obeerve*  that  "nothing  can  eieeed 
the  beauty  of  tbia  tpot,  commending  from  a  portico  of 
white  marble,  erected  in  tbe  happieat  period  of  Gre- 
cian art,  and  elevated  300  feet  above  tne  aea,  a  no»- 
peet  of  the  Gulf  of  iEgina  on  one  etde,  and  tlie  Age- 
in  on  the  other."  (Urn.,  p.  8S.)  Dodwdl  aUtea  that 
"the  temple  ta  aupported  on  ita  northern  side  by  a 
r^iarly  constractea  temce  wall,  of  which  seventeen 
layera  of  stone  stilt  remain.  The  fallen  colnmn*  are 
acaitered  about  below  the  temple,  to  which  they  form 
ibe  richest  foreground.  The  wall*  of  tbe  tower,  of 
*riu^  there  an  e  few  remtiBt,  may  be  traced  nearly 
down  to  Uie  port  on  tbe  aoutbem  aide ;  the  greater 
part  of  tbe  opposite  aide,  upon  tbe  edge  of  the  preci- 
piee,  was  unaefended,  except  by  the  natural  atrength 
of  the  place  and  tbe  ateepnesa  of  tbe  rock  ;  the  walla 
were  fortified  with  a^nsre  towera."  (TVnir,  vol.  1,  p. 
MO.— Cromn-'f  Ane.  Qrttet,  toI.  %,  p.  877.) 

SvFiROH  Maii,  a  name  of  tbe  Adriatic  Sea,  aa  ait- 
oate  above  Italy.  Tbe  namt  of  Mart  Ii^entm  wta 
allied  for  tbe  oppmite  reaaon  to  the  tea  below  Italy. 

StTRiNA,  a  powerful  officer  under  Orodes,  king  of 
ParthtB,  and  wno  had  aidnl  in  raising  that  monarcn  to 
the  throne.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  storming 
of  Selencia,  and  was  afterward  appointed  commander 
of  the  Parthian  foreea  egatnat  Craasna,  whom  be  over* 
threw  in  the  memorable  victorr  at  Chsms,  and  after^ 
mid  entrapped  and  put  to  death.  Snrena  himaelf 
waa  not  long  after  put  to  death  by  Orodes.  (Fliif., 
Tit.  Crati.) 

SoxBRNTOH,  a  city  of  Campania,  on  ^  lower  ahore 
of  the  Sinus  Crater,  and  near  tbe  Promontorium  Mi- 
nervn.  The  place  ia  reported  to  have  been  of  very 
ancient  date,  and  waa  aaid  to  bare  derived  ita  name 
Aom  tin  Strena,  who,  as  poets  oang,  in  daya  of  yore 
■ade  this  coaat  their  favourite  haunt,  and  had  a  tern- 
)de  GOnspcraled  to  them  here.  i^Strah.,  247  )  Sur- 
lentum  appears  to  have  become  a  Roman  colony  in 
tbe  reign  of  Au^stus.  The  wine  of  tbe  Surrenline 
hills  was  held  in  grest  estimstion  by  the  ancienta. 
(OvU,  Met.,  IS,  709.  — JIf arhoi,  13,  110.  — 
Sylv.,  8,  ft.)  Pliny,  however,  rriatea  that  Tiberius 
OMd  to  say  of  this  wine,  tlist  pfayeidan*  bad  agreed 
to  give  it  a  name,  but  that,  in  reality,  it  waa  only  a  bet- 
ter eor'.  of  vinegar.  (P/fn.,  14,  10.)  Tbe  modem 
name  if  Surrentum  is  Sorrejito,  and  it  is  celebra- 
ted as  tbe  birthplace  of  Tasso,  and  admired  for  the 
Rxquisite  beaaty  of  its  scenery  and  the  ssluhrity  of 
its  climste.   (Cramer't  Aw.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  1S3.) 

Sdsa  (-orum),  a  celebrated  ci^  of  Suaiana  in  Per- 
■ia,  on  the  east  aide  of  the  Enlaoa  or  Choeapea. 
{Bend..  S,  53.)  Tbe  founder,  according  to  Herodo- 
tna,  was  Darius;  whereas  Strabo  gives,  from  Qreeian 
tndttions.  the  name  of  Tithonus,  the  father  of  Mem- 
nnn ;  and  Memnmi  hirasdf  ia  atid  to  ban  boilt 
IS7S 


pamee  at  Suae,  aflerwanl  caMed  Jfsnmntim  or  Mtm 
HMM.  Snaa  itself  ia  eoinetimea  eaUod  JUcnuwm. 
(Fad.MrwionI.)  Sua*  «u  190  atodie  in  ciiewnfei. 
eoee;  nocDrding  lo  PolyelitaeSOOeladia;  aid  theac* 
count  of  the  laet-naes  iimied  erritar,  which  Strabo  qnotea, 
that  tbe  city  had  nc  walla,  deaerves  full  credit,  aiaee^ 
in  all  tbe  movementa  of  Aleiander  ud  hie  ancctaaora 
in  thia  quarter,  it  b  constantly  rcpteaented  aa  an  eoliar- 
tified  city.  (Sttaba,  7S7.)  When,  likerefatc,  rwd- 
tlM  ieattdt  in  oUmi  wrtten  of  wtUa,  w«  wiaitaAK 
vbMi  ia  anid  to  the  citadd  mefely.  Tbia  diadd  waa 
temed  iCemonun,  and  is  repraeentod  as  a  place  of 
great  etrength.  Alezaodar  foond  great  treasaiee  here. 
<<S(r«^731.)  We  an  informed  by  Slrabo  that  Sana 
Of  Soaan  neent  in  Peraian  "  a  bly,"  and  tbat  tbe  city 
waa  ao  called  from  the  abandaoce  of  these  floweia  that 
grew  in  the  viciniiy.  Pcrlnps  tbe  apfieUalioo  nay 
have  bad  aMnewbat  more  of  an  Oriental  meaomg,  and 
bave  denoted  tbe  lily  (i.  c,  the  faireat)  unoog  citiea, 
— Gnat  diffieaky  eziats  in  reUtioo  to  the  site  of  Haa 
sncient  place,  l^nnart  deelane  for  T«a£er  or  &ieet^ 
fer,  and  not  for  the  mora  nocthwestem  Stt*;  hot 
ctHlselt  the  remarks  of  Wiiliama  IGeogn^kj/  of  Am- 
citnt  Aai*.,  p-  13,  It  wks  cKstomuy  with  tiie 

kings  of  Peraia  to  spend  the  summer  in  the  coij. 
momtainona  conntrjr  trf  Ecbauna,  end  the  wiMcr  at 
Soaa,  the  climate  being  wanaer  than  ihao  daewhew. 

SoasiIoN,  a  Greek  poet  of  Uegan,  who  ia  aoppoeed 
by  eome  to  have  been  tbe  inventor  of  comedy,  on  tb« 
authority  of  the  .Arundet  marble.  If  the  maiUe,  how 
ever,  be  correct,  by  the  term  Kuftt^Aia,  aa  mdied  lo 
biffl,  we  can  understand  nothiog  b^ood  *  kind  of 
roogb,  extemporal  farce,  petforaaed  bj  tbe  cboniai  inia 
which  Soaarion  might  have  ioipioved  the  Phallic  soag. 
His  date  mey  be  inferred  to  be  abeot  SOS  B.C.  {Thh 
atrt  of  the  Gretkt,  dd  td  .f.  70,in  luttM. — Cw^Miv 
tbe  remarks  of  Beniley,  DiiMertMtwn  ch  PMmUH*,  veL 
1,  p.  349,  aeqq-,  ed.  Dyu.} 

SoaiANA  or  Sosia,  a  province  of  Peraia,  to  tbe  eael 
of  Babylonia  proper.  It  waa  a  la^ge  level  tract,  aliBt 
in  tnr  I'ofiy  mounuins  on  all  aidee  but  tbe  eoail^  and 
wnsbeneo  expeeed  to  tbe  hot  winda  fion  tbia  quarter, 
while  the  cool  winds  from  the  noitb  were  off  by 
the  mounuins.  Henee  Sueiaoa  waa  aeleeied  ae  the 
winter  residence  of  the  Persian  king,  hot  aufieied 
much  from  heat  m  sumKier.  The  dtid  hvets  wm 
the  Ulaus  and  Tigris,  and,  on  the  con&oce  of  Perm 
tbe  Oroalia.  Hw  modem  name  Suaiana  in  Ckn- 
mcen.  Tbe  ancient  eapital  wu  Sun,  sAenen  the 
appellalioo  of  Suetana  was  darivod.   {  YvL  Saea.) 

SosIda  Pvljb,  narrow  paasee  om  naoantaiiis  bam 
Soeiana  into  Persia.  {Curt.,  6,  3,  17. — Cmsall 
Sckmieder.  a  loe.,  and  Dwd  Sic,  17,  68.) 

SerHVL,  a  town  of  Numidia,  of  which  mentioB  ia 
made  only  in  Sdlott  (BtU.  Jug.,  9t)  end  Prieciaa 
(5,  3 ;  vol.  1,  p.  173,  eri.  JCreU)'  BariHodv  Bocat* 
suspeete  that  this  town  in  tbo  same  with  tbat  caltod 
Sufetsis  (non  SbmiiU)  in  die  Dim.  Aut,  Tbe  naaao 
Suthul  is  said  hj  some  to  signify  "  the  town  of  eaglea,** 
bet  with  what  autboqiy  it  ie  hard  to  say.  Geseoioa 
more  correctly  deduces  its  meaning  from  the  Hdnw, 
and  makes  it  equivalent  to  "^plmttatio,"  i.  e.,  aettto- 
metrt  or  colony.   (G«wn.,  Pimm.  Jfeic,  p.  417.) 

SotrIoh,  a  city  of  Etrvria,  sbont  eight  miles  lo  Un 
west  oS  Nepetn,  and  in  a  nordwaatam  diiectioa  baia 
Oara.  It  waa  n  city  of  aene  note,  end  was  csmM- 
ered  by  the  Romans  at  an  important  acqniaitioa  m 
furtherance  of  dieir  designs  against  Eiraria.  Hasiaf 
been  eurprised  br  the  latter  power,  it  fell  into  thos 
bsTida,  but  was  almost  inimediately  reeovered  by  Co- 
millua.  (£».,  0,  8.)  ^otiinm  waa  coleatied  li^  the 
Romana,  ta  Vetlenie  PkleKnhm  tipafte,  eeveo  y— 
after  Rone  had  boea  taken  by  tbe  Qanls  (1,  14).  II 
ta  now  SulTi.    {Cramer'a  Anc.  Ildhf,  vol.  1,  384.) 

Srleatrs,  an  early  Greek  poet,  who,  eeceadHC  U 
.£lien  {V,  H.,  14,  SI),  lived  after  Ot^teos  aad lU 
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mu,  lod  waa  tne  nnt  thai  aang  oi  um  irojati  war. 
DiogcDM  Laenitts  writei  the  name  3agaris,Bnci  makea 
bim  to  hiTs  b«ai  tbt  eootwnponiy  aod  rival  of  Ho- 
Bwr.  {Diog.  Latrt.,  %,  46.) 

Sraiua,  I.  a  imr  of  Locaoia,  miming  by  the  city 
tt  the  URM  natOfl,  and  fallii^  into  the  Sinus  Tareuti- 
mat.  It  is  now  the  CaddU.   Its  waters  were  said  to 
nadir  horass  aby.    iStrah.y  9^.—£lian,  H.  2, 
M.)— II.  A  calebratwl  city  of  Locania,  on  tbe  Sinus 
I'aisntimia,  and  near  the  eon&nea  of  Bruttium.  It 
WIS  sitoate  between  tbe  livera  Sybaris  end  Cratfais, 
■ad  ia  said  to  bare  been  founded  by  tbe  people  of 
Tnuen^  not  hmg  after  the  nege  of  Troy.  (Arutot., 
Psfif..fi,S.— SsSk^S.)  Bot  these  were  subaequenlly 
joined  by  a  mora  rinmeroas  colony  of  Achwans,  under 
the  condnct  of  Iseliceus  (SlrtA.,  263),  about  730  B.C. 
\Euiei.,  Ckron-f  3.)   Tba  rise  and  prt^rees  of  this 
celebrated  republic  must  have  been  wondeifully  rapid. 
We  aie  told  that  it  held  dominion  over  four  fUfierent 
people  and  Iweaty-five  towns ;  and  that  tbe  ai^  wtaiid- 
ed  fifty  stadia,  or  upward  of  six  miles,  aloiw  the  Cta- 
this.  Bat  the  nnmberof  its  inhabitants  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  which  are  eonpated  at  300,000  by  several 
BDcieDt  writers,  and  which  aie  said  to  have  been  actu- 
ally brmigfat  into  lbs  field,  is  so  prodigious  as  to  raise 
considerable  doubts  aa  to  tbe  accuracy  of  these  slate- 
,   ments.   The  aeeooiitB  which  we  have  trf"  their  luxury 
■nd  (^leoee  aiB  not  lesa  extiaoidiiiary :  to  eueh  a 
I    degree,  indeed,  did  they  indulge  their  taste  for  pleas-- 
ore,  that  a  Sybarite  and  a  voluptuary  became  aynony- 
moDs  leima.    Athensos,  in  particular,  dwells  on  their 
inordinate  sensuality  and  excessive  refinement.  His 
deUils  are  chie0y  drawn  from  Tiowos,  I^ylarchua, 
aad  Aristotle.    Among  other  partienlara  which  he 

re,  upon  Ibe  autbocity  of  these  Greek  writers,  are 
fbllowing.    It  was  forbidden  by  law  to  exercise  in 
tbe  city  any  trade  or  craft,  the  practice  of  whic&  was 
attended  with  noise,  lest  the  sleep  of  its  inhabitants 
might  be  disturbed  ;  and,  for  the  same  reaeoo,  sn  edict 
was  enforced  against  tbe  Imeding  of  cocka.   On  the 
other  hand,  great  encouragement  was  held  out  to  all 
who  should  discover  any  new  r^n«neot  in  Ituoiy, 
tbe  piefita  arising  from  which  ware  eeeoted  to  tba  in- 
ventor by  patent  for  the  space  of  a  year.  FiehenDea 
and  dyers  of  purple  were  specially  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  taxea  and  dutiea.    A  crown  of  gold  waa 
awarded  to  those  who  distinguished  themsolves  b^ 
the  aamptaoueneaa  of  their  entertainments,  end  their 
oamee  were  proclaimed  by  heralds,  at  the  s<demn  festi- 
rale,  aa  pablic  beneiactora.    1*0  ibesa  banquati  their 
■soflBen  wan  alao  invited,  and  inTitattons  iraia  aant 
^mn.  a  year  in  advance,  that  they  might  iiava  au& 
teient  Ume  to  provide  Uwnaelves  with  dresses  aoita- 
4e  to  tbe  occasion.   These  were  of  the  most  costly 
«eeeription,  generally  purple  or  aaffiroo-coloured,  and 
af  iha  finest  Milesian  wool.    Di<niyai<M  of  Syracuse, 
Jiaviiv  beeome  poasaesed  of  one  of  Uieee  robes,  which 
was  aateamad  a  aingnlar  rarity  rnm  its  peculiar  mag- 
nificenee,  sold  it  to  tbe  Certuginiana  for  120  Ulents, 
upward  of  WfiOOL   When  ^ey  latired  to  their  vil- 
Ise,  the  roads  were  covered  with  an  awning,  and  the 
jonmey,  which  might  eaaily  have  been  accomplisbed 
io  ona  day,  waa  the  work  of  three.   Their  cellars  were 
gvueimlly  coniinicted  near  the  seaside,  whither  the 
wine  was  conveyed '  from  the  country  by  meana.  of 
pipea.    The  Sybarites  ware  also  said  to  have  inveat- 
•a  vaponr  baths. — History  has  recorded  the  name  of 
o«M  individual,  famed  beyond  all  hia  connlrymen  for 
bw  efietmnaey  and  sensuality.   SminJrydea,  the  son 
of  Hippocrates,  is  stated  hj  Herodotoe  to  have  bean 
by  fw  the  most  laxurioos  man  that  ever  lived  (6, 137), 
It  la  nported,  that  when  be  went  to  Sicyon  as  snitar 
to        daughter  of  Clistbeaea,  tyrant  91  that  city,  ho 
mnm  Mcompanied  by  a  train  of  a  thoosaDd  cook*  and 
%aviera,  and  that  he  far  tnrpaased  that  prinea  and  all 
Mis  comt  m  magnifieaiKa  tod  splendovr.   {Athtn.,  IS, 


a.)  Oat  tbie  prospenty  and  excess  01  luxiry  wen 
not  of  long  duration  ;  and  the  fall  of  Sybaris  was  hast- 
ened with  a  rapidity  only  equalled  by  that  of  iu  and 
den  ettvatioiL  He  encla  wfaieb  led  to  this  csua 
trophe  era  thoa  related  1^  Diodmne  Siculas.  A  dem- 
ocraiical  party,  at  tbe  head  of  which  was  Telys,  hav- 
ing gained  the  aacendancy,  expelled  five  hundred  ol 
theiffiacipal  citizens,  who  eought  refuge  at  Cfotor^. 
This  city,  upon  receiving  a  summons  to  give  up  tht 
fugitives  or  prepare  for  war,  by  the  advice  of  Pythag- 
oras made  choice  of. tbe  latter  alternative;  and  the 
hoatile  armiea  met  near  the  river  Traene,  in  the  Cro- 
toniat  territonr.  The  fiKoes  of  Crolona,  beaded  bv 
the  celebrated  Milo,  amounted  10  100,000  men,  wUIe 
those  of  Sybsris  were  triple  that  number ;  the  former, 
however,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  bat  few  of 
the  Sybarites  eseeped  Aom  the  swoid  of  the  enemy  is 
the  rodte  which  ensued.  The  victorious  Crotoniats, 
f^lowing  np  tbeir  success,  advaDced  against  Sybaria, 
and,  finUDff  it  in  a  defenealesa  atata,  MalW  destroyed 
the  town  by  taming  the  wataia-  of  the  Cratbis,  and 
thus  overwhelmii^  it  with  tbe  inondatiou.  This  event 
is  supposed  to  have  bsppened  nearly  510  years  B.C. 
iDiod.  Sie.,  IS,  9.  — Herod.,  6,  44.— 5tr<i£o,  268.) 
Tbe  greater  part  of  the  Sybaritet  who  escaped  from 
the  geDoral  deatmetion  retired  to  their  coioniee  on 
tbe  Tynbanian  Sea ;  bat  a  amall  remnant  atill  adk 
berad  to  tbeir  native  eoil,  and  endeavonred,  but  in 
vain,  to  restore  tbeir  fallen  city.  The  city  of  Thnrii 
was  afterward  erected  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  (Vtd. 
Thnrii.)— As  Sybaris  waa  utterly  destroyed,  no  ruins 
remain  to  guide  ua  in  our  search  of  its  position. 
Swinburne  imagined,  however,  that  be  had  discovered 
some  vestjeaa  «  thia  city  about  three  miles  from  the 
coast.    (Cramer's  Ane.  Itaiy,  vol.  3,  p.  364,  ae^.) 

STBAtiTA,  an  inhalHUnt  of  Sybaris.  {VH.  Syba- 
ria.) 

SriKB,  nvK  Attuan,  %  town  of  Thebaia,on  tbe  ex- 
tremities of  Egypt.  Juvenal,  the  poet,  was  banished 
there  on  pretence  of  commanding  a  legion  stationed  in 
the  neighbourhood.  —  It  is  lamous  for  being  the  place 
where  ue  first  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  meaa 
ma  of  the  eitenmfarKKa  of  tba  earth  by  Eratoathenea. 
Ia  thia  town,  according  to  Strabo,  a  well  was  aonk, 
which  maHced  the  sununer  scristice,  and  tbe  day  was 
known  when  the  etyle  of  U»  sundial  cast  no  shade  at 
noon  ;  at  that  inatant  the  vertical  aun  darted  bis  rays 
to  the  bottom  of  the  well.  The  observations  of  the 
French  astronomers  place  Atnm  in  34°  6'  S3"  ol 
north  latitude.  If  this  waa  Ctmnerlj  situated  under  tba 
tropic,  tbe  position  of  tbe  earth  must  be  a  little  alter- 
ed, and  tbe  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  diminished.  But 
we  should  be  aware  of  Uie  vagueness  of  obaervatiouo 
made  by  tbe  ancients,  which  h»tb  conierred  so  much 
celebrity  on  these  pieces.  Ilis  phenomenon  of  the 
eztinetion  of  tba  shadow,  whether  within  a  deep  pit  of 
round  a  paipendiealar  gDOmon,  is  not  confined  to  ona 
exact  maUmnaMcal  pontioo  of  tbo  atm,  but  io  common 
to  a  certain  extent  of  altitude,  correspondit^  to  the  viai* 
Ue  diameter  of  that  lominaiy,  which  is  more  thsn  bslf 
a  degree.  It  would  be  sufficient,  therefore,  that  the 
northern  ma^in  of  the  sun's  disk  should  reach  the  aeo- 
ith  of  Syene  on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice,  to  abot 
ishall  lateral  shadow  of  a  perpandieuUr  object.  Mow. 
in  tbe  second  century,  the  oUiqnity  of  the  aclqMie. 
reckoned  from  the  obaervaltone  of  H'pparchns,  was 
38"  49'  SS^.  If  vre  add  the  semV-sniotw  of  the  sen, 
which  is  Ifi'  57",  we  find  for  the  northern  margin  S4o  V 
SS",  which  ia  within  a  aecond  of  tbe  actual  Utitnde  d 
Syene.  At  preeent,  wben  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  ia 
23°  28',  (he  northern  limb  of  the  snn  comes  no  neam 
the  latitude  of  ^eno  than  21'  3",  yet  tbe  shadow  ii 
soaie^  pnceptibla.  Wa  bave,  Unrefore,  no  imperi- 
oaa  reason  for  odaitdng  a  grealor  diminution  in  tbe 
oUiqaity  of  the  eeliptic  than  that  which  ia  shown  by 
real  aatzononicalobsamtton  of  ibe  most  aotbentie  aiM 
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«Mt  kind.  Tb«t  of  iho  well  of  ghrnJ  it  nu  Among 
Um  nuMber  of  IhcM  tut,  and  e«n  giy  as  no  •■■wUiiee 
in  BKerUining  the  positWrn  of  lbs  tropic  thirty  eeata- 
riM  igo,  u  WMM  reapMUU*  vtao  of  wioiMit  atem  lo 
Iwro  belicvod.  — NftUi*  prtanu  a  peciliar  tpecUclo 
wrini  Sy«na.  Hare  v«  tba  Mnvcn  of  rtddish  grm* 
lU  of  •  ponicatir  character,  bence  catlod  Syaniie ;  a 
lom  a[plied  to  tboaa  nMska  which  differ  from  gnniia 
IB  coDtiining  pirtielaa  of  twrobtenda.  These  mifhiy 
Unacei,  shaped  into  pealis,  croia  ibo  bed  of  the  Nile, 
and  ovei  them  the  river  rolla  majeaticaUy  iu  impets* 
ooa  and  foammg  wavea.  Han  are  dw  qaairiea  fmm 
which  the  obehaka  and  eoloeaal  atatuea  of  the 
ttan  len^ilea  were  dug.  An  oMiak,  partially  fomed 
ud  atill  rnnainiiig  attached  to  the  native  rock,  beara 
teatimonT  to  the  laborioaa  and  patient  effort*  of  htiman 
art.   (Jtfc/M-Bma,  vol.  4,  p.  80,  aeff..  Am.  ad.) 

SrKNNieii,  a  aatrap,  or,  rather,  tnbntarr  monarch 
ef  Cilieia,  when  Cjnia  the  Younger  made  war  opon 
hia  brother  Aiutenee.  The  name  Syenneaia  appeara, 
ia  faei,  to  have  been  a  comnoa  appellation  for  the  na- 
tif  a  princea  of  thia  coon  try.  (Conaolt  MUr,  «rf  He^ 
rod.,  I,  M.—Kriirer,  ai  Xtn.,  Atuib.,  I,  t,  It  — 
Slanl.,  td  Mack ,  Pert., 

Stlla,  Lnciea  Ooimblius,  waa  born  at  Rome 
K.V  C.  616,  B.C.  1 S8,  ia  the  connilship of  M.  jEmilioa 
Lepidua  and  C.  Hottitioa  Mancinua,  four  yeara  barore 
^be  death  ef  TibMina  Qneebva.  Sylla  waa  a  patrician 
W  birth ;  hia  fiidier,  however,  did  nothing  to  promote 
either  the  honour  or  the  wealth  of  hia  family,  and  hta 
eon  waa  bom  with  no  very  Sattoring  proapecta  either 
of  rank  or  fortune.  We  know  not  by  whom  hia  odn- 
aation  was  auperintendad  ;  but  be  acquirod,  either 
from  hia  inatmctera,  or  by  hia  own  exertiorta  in  after 
life,  an  onosual  portion  of  knowledge ;  and  ho  bad  the 
chwraeter  of  being  very  (wofoundly  versod  in  tbo  liter- 
ature of  both  hia  own  country  and  Greece.  iSaliu^ 
Bill.  J»g;  96.)  But  intelloctual  aupenority  afibrda 
no  aecnrity  for  the  moral  principlea  of  ita  poaaeasor ; 
and  Sylla,  from  hia  earlieat  youth,  waa  notoriooa  for 
gross  aensuality,  and  for  hia  keen  enjoyment  of  low 
and  profligate  aoeiMv.  He  ia  aaid  to  Mve  merely  oc- 
cupied lodging!  at  Rome,  and  to  bvi  lived  in  a  wiy 
iriifeh  aeema  to  ba*e  been  reckoned  diagraeeful  to  a 
■an  of  pathcisn  finily,  and  to  have  incurred  great  in- 
digence. For  fail  first  advancement  in  life  he  waa  in- 
dnited  to  the  foodneaa  of  a  proatitnte,  who  had  ae- 
quired  a  large  anm  of  money,  and  left  it  all  to  him  by 
ber  will ;  and  he  alae  inherited  the  propetty  of  hia 
mother-in-law,  who  regarded  htm  aa  her  own  eon.  Syl- 
k  waa  cboaen  one  of  the  <)ontora  A.U.C.  646,  and 
juned  the  army  of  Marina,  who  waa  then  in  hia  firat 
eonsolsbip,  ana  carrying  on  tbe  war  againat  Jognrtha 
tn  Africa.  Here  bis  aervicea  were  of  great  impiw- 
tance,  since  it  was  to  him  that  Jugunha  was  at  last  aar- 
rendered  by  Boccbna,  king  of  Mauritania.  Thia  latter 
aiceumst*nee  excited,  aa  ia  aaid,  tbe  jealon^  of  Ma- 
rina ;  but  Sylla  nevertheleeB  aerved  onder  hini  w  «an 
of  hia  lieotananl*  in  the  war  with  the  Cimbri,  where 
he  again  greatiy  distinguished  himself.  Finding,  how^ 
ever,  the  ill  will  of  hia  general  daily  inereaaing,  be  left 
him,  and  served  in  the  army  of  iMtatiaa  Catulns,  tbe 
eolleagne  of  Mariua :  and  in  thia  aituation,  being 
ckar^  with  the  doty  of  eapplyiiw  the  aeldieia  wiu 
MoviaioBa,  ha  peifanned  it  eo  wefl,  that  ^  wcmy  at 
Cetnlna  was  in  tfaff  midai  of  abondance,  while  that  of 
Marina  waa  lahonrif^  nndet  ihveie  privaiiona.  Tbie 
etilt  faitiier  inflamed  the  animoaity  with  which  Marina 
already  regarded  him.  For  aome  yeara  after  Ihta  pe^ 
riod  Sylla  seems  to  have  lived  in  tbe  mere  enjoyment 
of  hie  ^voarita  pleeaurea  of  intellectual  and  aensnal 
•xeitement.  At  length,  A.U.C.  tSt,  he  became  » 
eandidate  for  the  oAce  of  prwtor,  but  without  aneceaa. 
In  the  following  year,  however,  he  waa  more  fortu- 
nate, having  been  elected  to  thia  aame  magiatracy  witb- 
mt  tbe  previoaa  atap  of  going  through  the  olle*  of 


■dile ;  and  be  ia  aaid  to  have  exhib'ttd  en  (be  euft- 
sion  no  fewer  than  a  hoodred  Imna ;  the  tnt  time,  if 
is  aaid,  that  the  mal>  lion  •aa  ever  brao^t  forward  in 
tbe  sporta  of  tbe  eireoa.  (Plin.,  8,  K.)  On  tbe 
piration  of  tba  pnMoiahip  be  obtained  the  pravinea 
Ctlieia,  and  waa  comnriaaioiiad  to  icphee  en  the  tinna 
Ariobananea.  king  of  Cappadoeia,  wIm>  bad  been  lalA> 
ly  expelled  by  Mithrvdatea.  (Plmi.,  VU.  SyU.,  c  4^ 
-^.te.,  £^.,  70.)  Thia  he  easily  effiscMd;  for  Mob. 
radates  waa  not  yet  prepared  to  <  iconnter  tbe  power 
of  Rome  ;  and  it  ia  farUwr  mentioned  aa  a  nenwraUe 
ciRoaaaunce  in  the  life  of  Sylla,  that  while  Iw  waa  yet 
ia  Cappadoeia,  he  feeaived  the  firat  cemaiiiiiicatiaa 
ever  made  to  any  Rmnao  officer  by  tiw  eDvereigo  of 
Panhia.  Araacea,  king  of  that  ednntiy,  pefceiving 
that  the  Romans  eilended  their  influence  into  to 
noi^booibood,  toot  an  embaaay  to  Sylla  to  aolicit 
their  alliance.  In  tlie  interview  between  tbe  Romea 
|WMor  and  the  Pitthmn  ambaaaador,  Sylle  dalmed  die 
precedence  in  rank  with  the  osnal  ammoce  of  hia 
countrymen ;  and  by  thia  befaavieur,  in  all  probabili^, 
leA  no  very  friendly  feeling  in  the  mind  of  Araaces ; 
and  rather  encouraged  than  lessened  that  )eshnMy  of 
tbe  Roman  p(iw«r,  which  the  Panhians  ia  ib^  sequel 
were  <d'ten  enabled  to  manKeat  with  more  snraess  I  baa 
any  other  nation  aince  tbe  time  of  Hannibct.  On  Syt- 
la'a  retura  to  Rome,  lie  waa  threatened  with  a  prase* 
enlion  on  account  of  rempt  proeeetfaga  in  bia  pmv- 
Inoe ;  bvt  the  matter  waa  never  brm^  to  a  trial 
Soon  after  tbia  tbe  Social  War  broke  oat,  in  wludi 
Sylla  served  aa  lieutenant  undw  tbeconanl  Lucios  Jd- 
lina  Cwaar;  and  during  thia  aame  cooteat  the  name  of 
Mariui  ia  hardly  mentioned,  wbereaa  tbe  aervicea  of 
Sylla  were  of  the  moat  emittont  kind.  Towaida  the 
cloBO  of  this  war,  B.  C.  88^  Syfla  went  to  Rome  I* 
stand  jsandidaie  for  the  eonsnlship ;  and  the  prospect 
of  his  attaining  to  that  dignity  waa  moat  galling  to  tba 
ieaiotiay  of  Marioa,  especially  aa  a  war  with  Mithra- 
datea  now  appeared  certain ;  and,  if  a  general  of  Sylla'a 
repuution  fllled  tlie  office  of  consul,  his  claims  to  the 
command  of  the  army  wnployed  in  the  eonteat  wooU 
prevail  over  all  Others.  Sylla'a  an>Iiraliott  for  tho  con- 
sulship was  a  eoecaaafnl  one,  nd  Q.  I^ampeiaa  waa 
oboaen  aa  hia  colleague.  lafiamatioB  soon  after  waa 
received  that  Mithredatoa  bad  attadted  and  ovmiob 
the  Roman  dominitHie  in  Asia  Minor,  and  war  wna 
therefore  declared  againat  him  at  Rome ;  whereapon 
Aaia  and  Italy  being  named  aa  the  province  of  the  cod- 
sula,  the  latter  fell  lo  the  lot  of  Q.  Pom  pel  oa,  and  tba 
former  to  that  of  Sylla.  Bnt  the  torbnlent  nribone 
Pnbliua  Sulpitioa,  the  devoted  partisan  of  Marina,  waa 
determined  that  tbia  anangement  aboold  not  be  carried 
into  effect.  Tbe  army  which  S^la  waa  to  command 
waa  at  thia  time  employed  near  Ntda.  aa  that  city, 
which  ittd  revested  in  the  Social  War,  sidl  reiaeed  te 
eubmit  to  the  Romans ;  but  he  himaelf  remained  in 
the  city  with  his  colleague,  endearvooriug  to  baffle  iba 
pnnaet  of  Salpithia  by  jHoelaioMng  freqoant  bolyd^ 
and  ovderhig,  eonaequenily,  a  auapenaiat  of  pnhnc  ba- 
sinesa.  A  violent  tumult  in  consoqaefiee  ensoed; 
Sylla,  finding  himself  in  ifae  power  of  hia  enemies,  waa 
compelled  to  yield,  and  immediate  thereafter  IcA 
Rome  for  his  arn^,  and  Sulpitioa  soon  caosed  a  law 
to  bo  paaaed  deHtviag  Sylla  of  tbe  comeMnd  >gunal 
Mtihradaiaa,  and  vwti^  it  in  Ibrioe.  Two  roililaiy 
trttwnaa  w«a  aant  to  anaoniee  Uua  ^nge  to  Syla- 
The  anuT  of  Uit  latter,  however,  were  aa  taiigaui 
aa  himaelf  at  thia  .  ew  amngcmeot.  Tbe  two  aaik 
itaey  tribuneo  wore  murdered  and  the  Miole  foeea. 
eoneiating  of  aix  leciiHia,  broke  of  from  its  qnattcra, 
and  b»an  te  marcn  opon  Rome.  Tie  city  waa  a» 
aaolteo  and  uken ;  Silpitios.  being  betrayod  by  ooo 
of  hia  alavea,  was  pnl  to  death  by  Sylla*a  oidera,  aatf 
hia  bead  expoeed  on  tbe  roetra ;  while  Harim,  atea 
a  aeries  of  romantic  adveotnrea,  eacaped  to  Afri- 
ca. BfOt,  having  thua  crosM  tbe  ofpooitt  he6m 
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pioscribed  Marius,  his  aon,  and  his  chief  tdhe- 
(cniii,  re-estsblisbed  the  power  of  tlifwien&te,  snd  sp- 
poinUkJ  his  fiieod  OcCavius  and  his  enemy  Cinna  to 
the  consulship,  act  out  against  Mithradates.  The  re- 
lief of  Greece  was  the  first  object  of  Sytia ;  and  this 
be  accontpliahed  after  taking  Athens  by  storm,  and 
defeating  the  armies  of  Mithradates  in  two  great  bat* 
lies.  Weakened  and  diapirited  bj  these  reveraea,  the 
King  of  Pontus  readily  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Roman  general,  who,  on  his  part,  was  equally  desi- 
rous of  a  peace,  that  he  mi^ht  return  to  Rome,  where 
the  Marian  faction  had  regained  the  ascendancy.  Syl- 
la  had  probably  expected  to  produce  a  comparative 
aqailibnum  at  Rome  by  the  appointment  to  the  con- 
inlship  of  one  from  each  of  the  contending  factions. 
Here,  however,  his  policy  failed,  probably  from  being 
too  refined,  or  from  his  not  taking  into  consideration 
the  new  element  which  had  been  introduced  by  the 
admission  of  the  Italian  states  to  the  cilizenship.  He 
had,  b  a  great  measure,  exterminated  the  democratic 
party  in  Rome  itself,  and  isstoied  the  power  of  the 
senate;  but  Cinna  perceived  the  means  of  raising  a 
powerful  body  of  new  adherents,  by  proposing  m 
throw  open  all  the  tribea  to  the  Italian  states,  which 
would  have  given  them  a  preponderance  in  every  pop* 
ular  assembly.  This  the  other  consul,  Octavius,  op- 
posed i  and  Cinna  was  compelled  to. withdraw  to  the 
country,  whero  he  soon  mustered  a  powerful  army  of 
tiie  disaJSbeted  allies.  Marius,  who  bad  fled  to  Alrica, 
being  informed  of  the  turn  which  affairs  had  taken  at 
Rome,  conceived  hopes  of  recovering  his  power,  and 
immediately  returned  to  Italy,  Joined  Cinna,  and,  at 
the  head  of  an  immense  horde  of  robbers  snd  serai- 
barbarians,  the  very  dregs  of  the  populace  of  all  Italy, 
who  flocked  to  his  stanaard  from  all  quarters,  advan- 
ced against  the  city.  At  his  approach  Rome  was 
thrown  into  eonstemation ;  and  tnere  not  being  any 
forces  sodkient  to  oppose  him,  the  senste  offered  to 
capiiulste,  on  condition  that  the  lives  of  the  opposite 
party  should  be  spared.  During  the  progress  of  these 
negotiations,  Marius  entored  the  city  at  the  head  of 
his  armed  and  barbarous  sdherents,  secured  the  gstea 
tbst  none  might  escspe,  and  gave  the  signal  for 
riauyhter.    On  rcshra  hia  barbarians  like  wolves, 

ring  neither  age  nor  sex,  while  Mariua  gazed  on 
horrid  scene  with  grim  and  savage  delight,  Du- 
ring five  days  and  five  nighta  the  hideous  massacre 
was  continued  with  relentless  ferocity,  while  the  streets 
were'  deluged  with  blood,  and  the  heads  of  the  mur- 
dered victims  were  exhibited  in  the  forum,  or  laid  be- 
fore the  monster  himself  fbr  bis  peealiar  grstification. 
At  length  Cinna  grow  sick  of  the  protracted  butchery ; 
but  the  baibarians  of  Msrius  could  not  be  restrained 
till  they  weie  themselves  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces 
by  Cinna's  soldiers.  Having  gratified  his  revenge  by 
this  bloody  butchery,  Marius  nominated  himself  consul 
for  the  seventh  time,  and  choee  Cinna  to  be  his  col- 
lesgue.  This  he  did  without  the  formalities  of  a  pub- 
lic assembly,  as  if  to  consummate  his  Iriompb  over 
Uie  liberties  of  his  country,  thus  trampled  upon  by  an 
act  at  once  of  violation  and  of  insult.  But  a  short  time 
did*be  enjoy  his  triumph  and  revenge.  In  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  his  seventh  consulate,  and  in  the  sev- 
entieth year  of  his  age,  he  expired,  leaving  behind  him 
the  character  of  having  been  one  of  the  moat  suc- 
cessful genera's  and  most  pernicious  citiieos  of  Rome. 
Sylla,  haTing  concluded  a  treaty  with  Mithradates,  r»- 
ttimad  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army,  prepared 
and  determined  to  inflict  the  most  signal  and  ample 
vet^eance  upon  th^  Marian  faction,  whom  ho  deemed 
equally  foea  to  himself  and  to  the  reisublic.  Befors 
hie  aniv^  in  luly,  Cinna  had  been  killed  in  a  mutiny 
of  his  own  tioopa ;  and  none  of  the  other  leaders  pos- 
Msaed  talent  and  inflnenctt  enough  to  make  head 
■gaiust  him.  AlUr  a  abort  bnt  severe  struggle,  Sylla 
pn  failed,  and  immediatelr  commenced  hia  dreadfnl, 


delibers  and  systematic  conne  of  retribotidn.  At 
who  had  either  taken  part  directly  with  Marias,  al 
who  were  suspected  of  attacbmer:*.  to  the  democratic 
party,  were  put  to  death  without  mercy,  and,  what 
waa  almost  more  terrible,  sppsrently  without  wrath. 
SytIa  even  produced  publicly  a  list  of  those  he  had 
doomed  to  death,  snd  ofliereo  a  reward  for  the  heads 
of  each.  He  thus  set  the  example  of  proscription, 
which  was  afterward  so  fatally  imitated  in  the  various 
convulsions  of  the  atate.    His  next  step  was  to  de- 

Gpulste  entirely  severs!  of  those  Italian  atales  which 
d  joined  the  Marian  faction,  and  to  parcel  out  the 
lands  among  nia  own  veteran  troops,  whom  he  thus  at 
once  rewarded  and  disbanded  in  the  only  manner  like- 
ly to  reconcile  them  to  peaceful  habit*.  Having  thna 
aatiafied  his  revenge,  his  next  csre  was  to  reform  and 
recoiutruct  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
stste,  shattered  to  pieces  by  long  and  fierce  intestine 
convulsions.  He  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  dic- 
tator for  an  unlimited  time.  He  restrained  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tribunoa  by  abolishing  their  legislative 

firivilu[e8,  reformed  and  tegnlatcif  the  magistracy, 
imitedlhe  authority  of  governors  of  provinces,  enseC- 
ed  police  regulations  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
tranquillity,  deprived  several  of  the  Italian  elatea  of 
their  right  of  citizenship,  snd,  having  supplied  tbe  due 
number  of  the  senate  by  additions  from  tne  equeatrisn 
order,  he  restored  to  it  the  poaaeasion  of  the  judica- 
tive order.  Having  at  length  completed  his  career  as 
a  political  reformer,  Sylla  vohintanly  Feaigned  his  dtc- 
utorahip,  which  he  had  beU  for  nearly  three  years, 
declared  himself  ready  to  answer  any  accusation  that 
could  be  made  against  him  during  his  administration, 
walked  unmolested  in  the  streets  as  a  private  person, 
and  then  withdrew  to  his  villa  hear  Cums,  where  he 
amused  himself  with  hunting  and  other  niral  recru- 
tiona.  Whether  his  retiiement  might  have  remained 
long  undialurbed  by  the  relatives  of  his  numerous  vie- 
tims  cannot  be  known,  aa  he  died  in  the  year  after 
his  abdication  of  power,  leaving,  by  his  own  direction, 
tbe  following  characteristic  inscription  to  be  engraved 
on  bis  tomb :  **  Here  lies  Sylla,  who  was  never  out- 
done in  gpod  offices  by  hia  friend,  nor  in  acu  of  hos- 
tility by  his  enemy."  The  civil  wars  between  Marios 
and  Sylta  may  be  considered  even  more  worthy  the 
careful  study  of  the  historian  than  those  of  Cnssr  and 
Pompey,  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  circumslao- 
cea  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  Roman  liberty,  as 
the  latter  but  concluded  what  the  former  had  begun. 
Indeed,  the  strife  between  Marius  siid  Sytls  wss  itsell 
tbe  natural  sequel  of  that  contest  between  the  aristo- 
cratic and  democrat  factiona,  if  they  ought  not  rath- 
er to  he  termed  tbe  factions  of  wealth  and  poverty, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  sedition  of  the  Gracclii,  and 
which,  being  conducted  on  both  sides  with  no  spirit 
of  mutual  concession,  none  of  mutual  regard  for  pub- 
lic welfAe,  deepened  into  the  most  bitter  and  rancor- 
ous animosity,  aoch  as  could  end  in  nothing  but  mu- 
tual destmetion.  Of  tbe  worst  spirit  of  democracy, 
we  see  in  Mariua  what  maybe  called  a  personification; 
fierce,  turbulent,  ssnguinary,  relentless  ;  brave  to  ex- 
cess, but  savagely  ferocious ;  full  of  wily  siratsgems 
in  order  to  gsic  his  object,  then  dssbing  from  him  ev- 
ery bsrd-won  advantage  by  hia  reckless  brutality.  Oi 
the  other  hand,  the  aristocratic  spirit  had  its  represent- 
ative in  Sylla ;  haughty,  cautious,  and  determme^ 
forming  bis  schemes  with  deep  forethought,  proaecik 
ting  them  with  deliberate  perseverance,  and  ahandoih 
ing  them  with  cold  contempt  when  his  object  was  «e* 
complished.  He  held  his  dictatorial  sway  till  he  had 
satiated  hia  revenge,  and  re-established,  as  he  thought, 
the  government  on  an  aristociatical  haais ;  then  acorn- 
fully  laid  aaide  bis  power,  and  yielded  himself  up  to 
Toluptuou*  indatgenc*.  By  these  means  tt  waa  mad* 
clearly  evident  that  Rome  no  longer  possessed  sufli* 
cient  pobli«  or  rai^ate  Tirttn  to  maintain  her  republicac 
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mWtitiOM;  that  ifa*  wu  totlMtngoD  tin  nry  bride 
•f  ■  complit*  tnd  final  levoluiion,  loading  witb  fatal 
cerUinl;  w  a  militair  denwUtm ;  and  tba  <mlv  quet- 
tion  ma,  whether  ner  deapotie  mler  ahould  Sa  a 
Mariua  or  a  SylU ;  whether  ha  ahould  ipring  from 
among  the  democratic  populace  or  the  arielocratic  no- 
bility ;  a  question  not  long  to  be  left  in  doi^.  Many 
of  Ibe  lawe  enacted  by  Syila  were  of  a  wiae  and  bene- 
fieial  character,  though  their  general  aim  waa  too  man- 
ffiatly  tba  reitoralion  of  aristocratic  power  to  the 

■  Mite.  What  effect  hia  personal  influence,  bad  his 
lU  I  been  prolonged,  might  have  had  is  consoiidatittt 
bia  political  reforms,  cannot  certainly  be  known,  ibongh 
it  may  very  safely  be  conjectured  that  not  even  hia 
power  could  long  have  prevented  new  codvuIsiods. 
The  malady  lay  too  deep  to  be  reached  by  any  merely 
mriilieal  measures  of  a  remedial  nature.  U  bad  ita 
MMnea  in  the  degeneracy  and  moral  turpitude  of  tba 
entire  body  of  the  republic,  both  nobles  and  people, 
which  there  was  nothing  in  their  external  circumatan- 
css  to  prevent,  or  in  their  national  religion  to  heal. 
Besides,  as,  in  the  recent  wan  and.  revolutions,  almost 
all  property  had  experienced  «  change  of  posseaaors, 
iberc  were  nat  Dumber*  thraoghout  all  Italv  eager  for 

■  counter  revolntioa.  Sevenl  young  men  also  of  abil- 
ities and  ambition  were  prepared  to  emulate  the  career 
of  Harius  or  of  Sylla,  which  could  not  be  done  without 
a  renewal  of  that  contest,  the  heavings  of  which  had 
not  yet  wholly  subsided.  Of  these,  the  chief  were 
IiOpidus,  CrasBUs,  Pompey,  and  Sertorius,  and  perhaps 
Lucullus.  (Hetkerington't  Hi»t,  Rome,  p.  141,  Mfj. 
Ewgdof.  Metropol.,  div.  3,  vd.  3,  p.  113.) 

SvMiiAOHUS,  a  Roman  senator  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tnrr,  who  became  prefect  of  Rome,  ponlilT,  augur, 
•no  proconsul  of  Africa.  He  Tigorously  resisted  the 
changes  that  were  made  in  the  national  religion  by 
the  triumphs  of  Christianity,  and  headed  a  deputation 
from  tbe  senate  to  the  Emperor  Valentintan  II.,  re- 
questing the  re-Mtahliahneot  of  prieeu  and  vcetals, 
and  of  ibo  altar  of  Victory.  This  application  was  ro- 
osted by  St.  Ambrose,  biahon  of  Milan,  whocompoaed 
an  answer  to  the  petition  of  Svmmachus,  as  did  aJso 
the  poet  Prodentius.  Symmacbus  lost  bia  cause,  and 
for  some  reason  was  bsnished  by  Valentioian  pr  Theo- 
dosius,  the  latter  nf  whom  recalled  him,  arid  raited 
him  to  tbe  consulship,  A.D.  391.  The  petition  above 
uteotioned  ia  pieeerved  in  the  ton  books  of  Symma- 
ehua*s  epistles,  still  extant.  His  oratmr  waa  of  that 
kind  which  cbaTacterixed  the  declino  of  Roman  litera- 
ture. "  The  luxurisnca  of  Symmachus,"  eays  Gib- 
bon, *'  consists  of  barren  leaves  without  fruit,  and  even 
without  flowers.  Few  facts  and  few  sentiments  can 
be  extracted  from  his  verbose  corre^wndence."  Of 
tbesa  epiatloa,  tbe  best  edition  ie  that  of  Sciomtiua, 
Mogum..  1608,  ito.  {SekSU,  HtMt.  LU.  Rom.,  vol.  3, 
f.  SOO,  te^q.) 

SvKPLBoini),  two  islands  or  rocks  at  the  entrance 
»f  the  Euxine  Sea.    {Vid.  Cyane«.) 

KrNcaLLUS,  one  of  the  Byxantine  historians,  who 
derived  his  name  from  hia  being  SifnC€Uu»,  or  Cm- 
ttani  Rendtnt,  with  l^raeiua,  p^iareh  of  Cmstanti- 
aople.  Syocellna  lived  in  tbe  time  oi  Charlemagne, 
and  began  to  write  his  Ustory  in  79%,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  death  from  extending  it  beyond  the  times 
3f  Maxiroian  and  Maximin.  Notwitbsunding  i  ts  man^ 
4eructB,  the  work  of  Syncellus  forms  a  valuable  addi- 
tion  to  the  stady  of  ancimt  chronohwy.  Since  the 
£nt  book  of  the  Chrooiele  of  Euaabiua  waa  diacov* 
erod,  it  has  been  aaeertained  that  this  work  waa  one 
(rf  tbe  prbcipal  eourcee  whence  Syncellus  drew  his 
materials.  He  has,  in  fact,  copied  Eusebiua  to  such  a 
degree,  that,  by  reuniting  the  scattered  paasages  which 
Se  has  culled  from  Um,  we  might  almost  re-establish 
the  text  of  the  former.  The  only  edition,  until  lately, 
.-es  that  of  Gear,  Pari*,  1633,  fol.  A  new  edition, 
bo  %-ever,  corrected  frctn  two  valuable  Paris  MSS., 
1S7S 


waa  poblisbed  id  1839,  S  vole.  Bv«,  m  put  ef 
Bonn  colleetiyn  of  tbe  Byiantina  ivrilcia.  (KtUB, 
Hut.  LU.  Gr.,  y%L  8,  p.  SUA.) 

SyNxdus,  I.  a  native  of  Cyrene,  and  one  of  tb> 
moet  remarkable  aoMng  tbe  literary  men  of  tbe  fift 
century.  He  was  born  A.D.  378,  of  a  dietingolsbeft 
family,  and  etndied  at  Atexaodrea  ooder  Hypelia  and 
other  celebrated  instructers.  So  la^nd  wa«  tbe  png- 
rcss  he  made,  that,  at  the  age  of  nmeteen  yewa,  be 
was  choeen  bj  the  iDhabitants  of  Cyreoo  to  present 
to  the  Emperor  Areadius  a  golden  crown  wbich  had 
been  voted  him.  The  discooxse  which  be  delivcnd 
on  this  occasion,  and  which  ia  still  preserved,  bee  been 
much  admired.  A*  this  period  be  was  still  >  pegan : 
Bubsequently,  however,  ha  was  persnadod  by  Tbeophi- 
lua,  bishop  of  Alexandres,  to  embrace  Cbrietiani^. 
He  was  wr  a  lon^  Ume,  however,  very  nnaemed  is 
bie  theological  notions,  and  it  was  tbu  ewy  noce^- 
tainiy  which  induced  him  for  a  considerable  time  to 
withstand  the  solicitations  of  Syneeioe,  ud  not  ac- 
cept a  biahopric  He  yielded,  oowever,  A.D.  410, 
arul  seMrsting  from  a  wife  for  whom  he  cbehsbed  a 
deep  affection,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ptokmau 
in  Cyrena'tca.  Syneaioa  appeara  to  have  died  prior  to 
431,  since,  among  the  membara  of  the  cooncil  of  ^ifa- 
esus,  which  was  held  this  same  year,  we  find  Eu^itms, 
tbe  brother  of  Synesina,  and  his  auccessor  m  tba  dio- 
cese of  PiolemaiB. — The  works  of  Synesina  an  rather 
philosophical  and  literary  than  theological.  They  are 
written  with  elagaiice.  When  tbe  sobject  admits,  hia 
diction  ie  elevated,  and  •ometimoo  eren  sablime.  Ha 
possesses  the  an  of  londering  abebact  sobjeete  anee- 
able,  by  intermingling  with  them  mytbokmcal  end  lus- 
lorical,  or  else  poetics!  passages.  His  Mton,  which 
are  IM  in  number,  aflbrd  varied,  amusing,  and  ■•• 
structive  reading.  His  Hymna,  in  iambics  of  four  ec 
five  feet,  present  a  singular  mixtore  of  poetic  images. 
Christian  truths,  and  Platonic  roveiiee,  lor  it  waa  to 
the  echool.of  Plato  that  be  always  continoed  to  be 
mote  or  less  atuched.  The  most  complete  editira  of 
bis  works  ie  that  of  PeUviua  (Peuo).  P*ris,  161% 
fol. ;  reprinted  in  1631  and  1640.  (SMO,  Hi»t.  Lit. 
Gr.,  vol.  91.) — II.  A  phibsopber,  who  wmtaa 
commentary  ^  -  the  work  of  Deoxwritos  re^Kcting 
things  of  a  physical  and  mysticsl  nature.  It  is  found 
in  Ow  BiUiatlue*  Grac*  of  Fabricino  (vol.  S,  p.  S33). 

Sriiaaa(-Ww>,oiSTHNADA(-4r«fli),atownofPbiy- 
na,  Dorthweat  of  the  plain  of  Ipsua.  Ptolemy  pvea 
tne  name  as  Synaie,  probably  tluoagh  an  error  of  tbe 
copyists :  the  form  Smuu  {-ado*)  la  customary  with 
the  poeU.  (5ta/.,  Syb.,  1,  5,  38.)  According  lo 
Stopbanus  Byzantinus,  tbe  name  arose  from  tbe  cir- 
cumstance of  many  Grecian  colomsts  sculing  bwas 
the  city  being  originally  called  Syneea  (Zuixua),  and 
this  term  being  comipted  by  the  neighbouring  inhabi- 
tanu  into  Symada  (Zevafa,/roa  ow  MMi  veiu,  to  iue}. 
Strabo  calls  it  a  small  place  (ai  /teyaX^  w6Xi(. — Slrm- 
bo,  677).  and  we  know  nothing  very  imporum  tn  rela- 
tion to  it :  with  the  Romans,  however,  it  was  a  Com- 
voHtiu  Juridicua.  {PUn]/,  fi.  29,  where  the  name  ap- 
peara as  a  feminine.  SyiuUiM..) — Between  ibis  place 
and  Docimmiin,  which  lay  to  tbe  nortfawest,wreniir 
mous  marble  qturriea,  whence  a  beantifol  kind  of 
white  marble,  with  red  spots,  was  obtained.  Tbia 
wu  held  in  very  bish  repute  1^  the  Romana,  and  waa 
much  used  in  buildings.  The  Romana  named  thai 
marble,  after  the  town  of  Synnada,  Zapts  Smmadiaa ; 
whereas  Ibe  InhahitanU  of  the  coonliy  celled  it  iMos 
AoKuuT^r  m  ^OKifuuoi,  from.  DoeinuaanL  Strabe 
speaks  the  hi^  degree 'of  value  attached  to  it,  and 
of  stabs  end  colamns  of  it  haviog^wen  tren^rted  to 
Rome  at  a  great  expense. — The  site  of  Synnada  n- 
pears  to  have  been  in  tbe  neighbourhood  ot  the  meo* 
em  Bulieuditnt  where  extensive  quarries  are  still  to  be 

isecn.    {Leake'a  Tour,  p.  64.) 
SyrUAX,  a  king  of  tbe  MasBsyli  m  Libya.  wh» 
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wnwd  &ophoiusbB,  the  dtaghter  of  Asdntbal,  and 
tanotk  the  allium  of  the  Romaoa  to  join  bimaelf  to 
'  the  interest  of  hia  fatherin-ltw  and  of  Cartbage. 
Encamping  hia  army  apart  from  that  of  Aadruba),  both 
camps  were  in  the  night  eurprtard  and  burned  by 
Seipio.  Afterward,  in  a  general  engagement,  the 
aoited  Carthaginian  and  Nnmidian  armiea  were  de- 
feated. Syphax,  npon  this,  hastened  back  lo  lua  own 
eogntij ;  bat,  being  pursued  by  Latins  and  MariniaBa, 
be,  togMbw  with  bis  son  Vermina,  was  taken  pris- 
ooer,  and  bnnigbt  back  to  Scipio.  Th^  conqueror 
earned  bim  to  Rome,  wbei«  he  adorned  h»  triumph. 
SyphaK  died  at  Tibur,  B.C.  301,  and^  waa  honoured 
with  a  public  funeral.  Hia  possessions  were  givaD  to 
Mftatnissa.  (lite.,  34,  48,  teqq.—Id.,  39,  S3,  aegq. — 
li.,  80,  5,  t«qq.—rld.,  SO,  45.)— Thie  proper  name 
baa  tbe  penult  in  the  oblique  casea  always  long,  ex- 
cept in  a  single  insUnce  in  Claudian  (16,  91),  where 
we  find  SyphScem.  The  context  (haurire  vetuna 
e«mpulimu»)  cannot  by  any  possibility  apply  to  Sy- 
pbaz,  and  therefore  Barthe  conjectures  HmmhaUm 
ibr  Syphaetm,  in  tbe  paaaage  of  Claudian  juat  reffified 
to,  an  emendation  which  is  now  very  generally  re- 
eeivad.  Anaud,  however  (in  Lemsire'a  edition),  re- 
tains the  old  reading. 

Syracdhjc,  a  celebrated  city  of  Sicily,  founded 
about  733  years  before  the  Christian  era,  by  Arcbiaa, 
a  Corinthian,  and  one  of  the  Heracltdn.  {ThMCyd.,  6, 
8.)-— The  parts  (rf  the  city  were  five  in  nombet :  Or- 
Ugia,  Achradtna,  l^ca,  Neapolis,  and  Epipols.  The 
6rat  was  that  originally  colonized  end  fonified  by  the 
CorinthiBiia  ander  Aicnias ;  and  being  then  an  Saland, 
and  most  of  it  rocky  and  of  difficult  approach,  it  must 
.lave  been  very  strong.  It  is  now  about  two  miles  in 
circumference,  snd  probably  obtained  ita  name  from 
Ibe  abundance  of  quaila  there  {bprv^,  "  a.  quaxT^).  In 
process  of  time  the  city  extended  to  the  continent, 
end  k  aaboib  na  addra.  called  ilckradmo,  prabably 
from  the  roekiness  df  the  gronnd.  This,  in  time,  oe- 
enpied  all  the  lower  part  of  that  peninsula  between  tiie 
Portna  Laccius  and  the  Portus  Tiqgiliomm,  and  was, 
next  to  Onygia,  the  best  peopled,  though  not,  perhaps, 
in  proportion  to  its  extent.  A  wall  was  then  drawn  in 
a  straight  line  from  the  Portns  Trogiliorum  to  the 
docks  ftt  Synense,  and  this  waa  for  some  time  the  lim- 
it* of  the  city.  Afterward,  however,  were  added  no 
less  thsn  three  suburbs,  Tyca,  Temenites  (subsequent- 
ly Neapolia>,  and  Epipolw.  Temenites  and  Tyca  were 
■o  called  from  the  temples  of  Apollo  and  of  Fortune  sit- 
uated there,  and  of  which  the  Tiprvii,  or  sacred  closes, 
no  doabt,  originally  occupied  a  great  part  of  their  aitea. 
T6k^  was  pfobabjy  Syraeosan  for  rvxt  {"fortune"). 
Neapcdia  waa  of  later  fonndation,  iim)  occupied  the  Mte 
of  Temenites.  These  aevcral  parta  were  all  gradual- 
ly surrounded  by  walls,  and  included  in  the  city ;  and 
tbna,  in  the  end,  Syracuse  became  one  of  the  most  ex- 
unsive  cities  in  Europe.  Ortygis,  being  the  originsi 
city,  was  called  the  citadel,  or  the  city,  kqt'  i^ox^. 
rht  Epipole,  which  was  north  of  Temenites  and  Tyca, 
and  of  a  triangular  figure,  derived  ita  name  from  iu 
dented  site,  now  called  Belvedere ;  the  hi^eat  party 
of  wbteh  were  occupied  by  the  Syracoaan  castles  of 
KHTyalus"  snd  Labdalum.  (Compare  GSUer,  de  eitu 
.St  origine  Syracutarum,  Lip».,  1818,  8vQ.— Bloom- 
field  ad  Tkueyd.,  6,  75;  vol.  9,  p.  119,  hi  noti*.)— 
Syraenee  bad  two  harbours,  formed  by  the  ieland  of 
Onygia :  one  called  tbe  smaller  bartranr,  and  also 
Fcrtna  Zjaeeiua,  betwees  tbe  upper  «de  of  Ortygia 
and  the  mainland ;  tbe  other  on  ue  soutbem  side,  be- 
tween Ortygia  and  tbe  Plemmyrian  promontory,  and 
ronning  up  rar  like  a  bay;  ^is^as  called  the  great 
Harbour,  and  was  not  only  extremely  capacions,  but 
alee  perfectly  aecure  against  storms  and  the  violence 
of  ue  aea.-— llie  orij^nal  conatitation  of  Syiaeose, 
like  that  of  lO  many  Dorian  setUeBenla,  waa  ariato- 


eiatieal.  It  subaeqaently  fell  under  tbe  power  of  ^• 
ranta,  eome  of  wbom  advanced  its  power  and  proapn* 
ity  to  a  very  higfa  pitch.  (Ktd.  Gelon,  Hiero,  l>i- 
onysius.) — It  occupies  alao  a  conspicooos  place  in 
the  Peloponneaian  war,  on  account  of  tbe  unfortunate 
expedition  asm  hither  by  the  Athenians.  (Vid.  Feh- 
ponoeaiaeum  Bdlum.)  After  a  long  period  of  alte^ 
rate  fortune,  Syraenae  at  laat  fell  into  tbe  haoda  of  Lht 
Romans  under  Haicellue,  tfter  •  siege  of  aboot  three 
years,  B  0.312. — Of  tbe  five  ancient  diviaiona  of  Syr^ 
acuse,  Ortygia  alone  is  now  remaining ;  it  is  about 
two  miles  round,  and  supposed  to  contain  about  17,000 
inhabitants.  There  are  some  remains,  however,  stil! 
viaible  of  the  ancient  Syracuse,  in  the  ruins  of  porti 
coea,  temples,  and  palaces.  The  famous  fountain  of 
Arclbnaa  rose  in  the  ialand  of  Ortygia ;  but,  though 
stilt  B  striking  object  from  its  discbarge  of  waters,  i- 
now  serves  merely  as  a  resort  for  washerwomen.— 
"  If  mi^ty  names  and  events,"  observes  a  modem 
writer,  "  crowd  npon  tbe  mind  when  we  barely  read 
the  name  of  SyticoBe,  what  vivid  historic  aasociationa 
most  be  awuiraed  by  tbe  aoi)  itself!   The  city  o^ 

Sraense  was  invoked  by  Pindar  as  '  7^  Fans  »f 
art,^  end  extolled  by  Cicero  aa  the  most  beautiful 
in  ibe  Grecian  world.  It  was  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  greatest  beings  and  events  of  antiquity  ;  of  Oe- 
lon's  patriotism,  of  Harmocratea's  valour,  and  of  Di- 
onysius's  transcendant  genius.  It  baffled  Carthage ; 
it  crushed  and  captured  the  proudest  armada  ecjuippetf 
by  Athena  in  the  plenitude  of  her  power ;  anO,  after 
oppoeinp  the  acience  of  Archimedes  to  tbe  strength  of 
Rome,  It  was  lost  onljr  by  tbe  inebriety  of  its  guarda 
during  the  night  of  Diana'a  festival.  Its  fate  stirred 
compassion  even  in  the  heart  of  ita  rugged  conqueror. 
When  MarcelluB  looked  down  at  morning  from  ita 
heighta  on  the  whole  expanse  of  Syracuse,  uie  sight  ot 
its  palaces  and  temples  glittering  in  the  sun,  of  iU 
barbonra  so  lately  imprefpuble,  and  iU  Beela  so  lately 
invincible,  the  recollection  of  ita  ancient  glory,  the 
knowledge  of  its  impending  fate,  and  the  importance 
of  his  own  victory  impreaaed  him  with  aucfa  eoiotiona 
that  he  burst  into  tears.  After  a  lapse  of  two  thousand 
years,  the  Irareller  who  looks  down  from  the  same 
spot  sees  the  scene  of  deaoUtion  completed.  Groves, 
iwaces,  and  temples  have  ell  disappeaied,  aud  the 
eiid  lock  alone  remains,  where  die  serpent  beaks,  a,, 
the  aotilary  wild-Qower  is  unbent  hy  human  footatepa. 
From  the  Roman  conquest  the  city  dated  its  decay ; 
its  treasures  plundered,  iu  pictures  and  eutuea  torn 
away,  and  ita  libeniea  crushed,  srts,  commerce,  agri- 
cultnrei  and  population  simultaneously  declined.  Some 
vestiges  of  Uie  grsndeor  of  Syracuse  undoubtedly  re- 
mained, even  ander  tbe  oppresaion  of  Rome  and  tbe 
degeneracy  of  the  Byzantme  empire ;  but  tbe  convnl> 
sion  of  earthquakes  and  the  fanatic  fury  of  Saracenic 
invadera  at  last  efiaced  it  from  the  catalogue  of  large 
cities ;  and  now,  under  the  feeblest  branch  of  the 
Bourbons,  it  has  only  a  squalid,  superstitious,  and  idle 
population  of  17,000  souls.  The  portion  of  iu  land 
that  was  once  most  fertile  is  at  present  become  a  pe»- 
tilent  marsh.  But  though  st  tbia  day  there  sre  so  few 
remains  of  the  numerous  and  vaat  buildings  of  Sjn- 
cnae  that  tt  ia  difficult  to  guess  how  thoir  materiale 
have  disappeared,  there  are  still  some  noble  traces  of 
iu  ancient  architecture.  In  the  ialand  of  the  harboui 
called  Ortygia,  some  foundations  have  been  discov- 
ered which  apparently  belonged  lo  the  stupendous 
granaries  built  amid  ue  forti&ktioDS  of  tbe  place  by 
uie  great  Dionysios.  The  modem  cathedral,  dedica- 
ted lo  '  Our  iMdy  of  Cotvmm,*  ia  so  called  from  'ts 
enclosing  within  lU  walls  the  celebrated  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, with  twenty-four  of  iU  noble  pillara,  twenty- 
eight  feet  in  height,  and  six  feet  six  inches  in  diame* 

Iter.  Tbe  neve  of  tbe  modem  cburcb  is  formed  ool 
of  tbe  aneient  cdia,  the  walla  beTiog  bean  peifiKita4 
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M  adnit  of  ptMtgei  intg  tbe  tide  «uIm,  which  oonsiit 
•f  tbt  ttortb  iimI  south  ponicMa  of  the  tncient  peri- 
Kjlfl.  Cicero  u  diffnge  in  hia  dcKriptioD  of  ihU  u- 
ciatU  tdifice,  which,  though  •panxl  b;  MaicelliM,  wma 
•lnpp*d  to  the  ban  walls  of  all  iu  ifilendid  ornamfinU 
bw  tha  inrimou  Vuna  Upon  the  aonnit  of  ita  nof 
laere  wu  ewiated  an  ODortooua  giMod  ahiold,  that 
ana  conaacratcd  to  Hincm.  Thii  object,  which  wat 
9i»ibh  a  great  wajr  ofl*  in  the  (cAecUoo  of  the  aan, 
WM  beheld  with  religioua  teapect ;  and  the  manner  at 
Ma  made  an  ofieriog  when  be  took  leaf*  of  ita  laat 
^immeriogs.  In  tlut  quarter  of  the  city  which  waa 
called  Achndioa  there  are  also  Testime  of  the  walle 
«Qce  defended  by  the  geniue  of  ArabiaMdea.  Here 
and  there  the  rock  itaelf  is  chiaeUed  into  baulemenU; 
and,  wherever  ihwo  are  renutna  of  gateways,  they  are 
found  ao  placed  that  they  muat  hare  obliged  the  u- 
aailaot  to  approach  them  for  a  great  length  of  way  with 
hia  UDBhieldeil  right  side  unprotected.  The  Hezapy- 
lon  of  Syracuse  was  not,  as  many  comawnutora  on 
Livv  have  supposed,  a  mere  pert  of  the  wall,  but  a 
Dobw  foitreaa,  conalnicted  with  aaeh  cooaummale 
akill  as  to  have  oieilod  the  adnimtiMi  of  the  baet 
modeni  judges  of  military  architeeutfo.  Ita  ruins  still 
exhibit  the  sixe  and  extent  of  its  subterranean  paasa- 

Sis,  whence  both  infanti;  and  csTaliy  might  make 
eir  sallies,  and  retreat  again  onder  protection  of  the 
Ibrt ;  the  huge,  aquare  towera  of  ita  aolid  maaoory  are 
•tiU  to  be  traced ;  and  the  graoiid  ii  strewn  with  the 
vaat  Uocka  of  parapets,  which  ato  bored  with  grooves 
for  pouring  melted  pitch  and  lead  on  the  beads  of  the 
uaaiUnU.  Such  was  socient  Syracuse.  The  fullest 
aympathy  need  not  prevent  oar  repeating  a  doubt  as 
to  tne  vast  population  of  old  ascribed  to  it.  True, 
Ibe  circuit  of  ita  walla  waa  twenty-two  nilea ;  and 
Tbncydidea,  long  heCne  ita  on  of  piomoti^  Dnd«r 
Dumyaioa,  allows  that  it  wta  equal  to  Athefia ;  hat 
tho  ioereaae  of  ita  population  after  Thocydides'  time 
i>  mnely  conjeetund,  and  the  inhabitanta  of  all  At- 
tka  ecareely  exceeded  half  a  miUion." 

SviU,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the  eaat  by 
the  Euphrates  and  a  small  portion  of  Arabia,  north  by 
the  range  of  Taurus,  west  by  the  Mediienanean,  and 
eouth  by  Arabia.  The  nan*  5yrM  haa  been  trana- 
mitlod  to  na  from  the  Oreeka.  Pococke  conjectunta 
that  it  might  possibly  come  from  Snr,  the  ancioiu  name 
of  Tyre,  the  chief  city  of  the  whole  country.  It  is 
more  natural,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  name 
Syria  is  a  corruption  or  abridgment  of  Aaarria,  and 
that  the  form  in  question  waa  first  adopted  by  the 
loniana,  who  froqvented  these  coaau  after  the  Assyri- 
ODB  of  Nineveh  had  made  this  eoontry  a  part  of  tbeir 
•mpire.  aboat  760  B.C.  (Maiwert,  Cfeagr.,  vd.  6,  pt. 
1,  p.  4SS,  «ef7-) — It  was  divided  into  tevera)  diatrieta 
and  proTinees,  including,  beaidea  Syria  Proper,  Phmni- 
eia,  Palestine,  and,  according  to  Pliny,  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia.  Syria  is  calted  in  Scripture  Anon, 
and  the  inhid>itanta  Araoutans.  a  name  derived  from 
Aram,  the  fiAh  eon  of  Shem,  the  father  of  Uio  Srrietia 
Mesopotamia  i»  elao  called  Aram  in  the  aaerod  text ; 
bnt  the  appelUtiofl  Ma.i»rim,  i.  e.,  betustn  the  rivera, 
alwtyo  added,  for  dtetinction*  aake,  to  the  latter. 
The  name  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Greeks  is,  aa 
above  alated.  a  corruption  or  abridgment  of  Assyria.  , 
The  Greeks,  however,  were  not  unacquainted  with  the 
term  Aiamaana,  but  they  gave  it  a  wide  appellation, 
making  it  comprafaeDd  the  Syriuia,  the  infaabiunta  of 
Moaopolomia,  the  Assynua,  ud  the  White  Syrians, 
OS  Leoco*Syiii,  aa  ftr  la  Pontaa,  because  they  saw 
that  all  these  -natioos  need  a  common  language,  the 
seme  customs,  and  the  same  rdigious  faith.  T%e  hia- 
tory  of  Syria  is  included  in  that  of  ita  conqnenm.  It 
appears  to  bare  bean  first  reduced  by  Tiglath  Pileaer, 
king  of  Aaqriii^  about  7M  B.C. ;  pnviously  to  whoae 
't  waa  divided  into  petty  taniloriM,  of  which  | 


th«  kingdom  of  Damaaeus  waa  (be  (nucipaL  After 
the  fall  of  the  Aesyrian  monarchy  it  came  oodtt  Ifao 
Chaldean  yoke ;  it  shared  the  fate  of  Babylonia  when 
conquered  by  the  Peraiana ;  and  waa  a^n  aobdoei 
by  Alaxandor  the  Great.   At  hia  death,  B.C.  3231,  it 
wu  oncted  inio  an  iDdepoidoiit  nooMdiy  andcs  the 
Seletmids,  and  eoutmuad  to  ba  govonwd  by  iu  on 
aovereigos  till,  we^eoed  and  denatatod  by  civil  wan 
between  competitors  for  the  ihrooe,  it  me  finely  re- 
duced by  Pompey  to  a  Rooua  {mivtnco,  about  tt 
B.C.,  aftw  the  moaareby  had  aubetsted  two  bundled 
and  fifty-sevoD  years.   The  Saracooa,  ia  the  dadiM 
of  tbe  KoiMB  empirs,  next  boeamo  the  mast  en  of 
SytM,  about  A.D.  63S.   When  the  erneading  amiaa 
poured  into  Asia,  this  country  became  the  grand  thea- 
tre of  the  contest  between  the  anniea  of  the  cross  ttd 
the  croscant,  and  ita  plains  weio  dslaged  with  Chhs- 
tian  and  Moslem  blood.    Aotioch,  iioder  the  Ronu 
empire  the  magnificent  and  luxariooa  capital  of  the 
Eaat,  and,  next  to  Rome  and  Alcxaodrea,  the  gvealeat 
city  in  the  empire,  waa  tbe  first  object  of  the  laraden. 
It  suatained,  m  1098,  a  pmtnctod  aiege  nniignnid, 
during  which  the  Chrietiaa  camp  oxperienecd  all  dm 
bonora  of  faoune ;  carrion  waa  openly  dressed,  aod  bo- 
man  flesh  ia  esid  to  have  been  eatea  in  aoerat.   It  iefl 
at  length  Uirougb  treacbety :  tn  tbe  ailcoce  of  the 
night,  the  eiosaes  commenced  their  jnifrsniminaln 
butchery  of  its  aleepios  inhabitant*.   Tbe  dignity  of 
age,  tbe  helpleasoesa  oTiniwcy,  and  tbe  beeoCf  of  tli» 
•maker  eex,  were,  aay  tite  faisioriane,  alb  dtsregaidad 
by  tho  Latin  aavages;  and  Greelu  and  Armeuua 
were  for  aome  time,  equally  with  the  Maaeolmana,  n 
poeed  to  their  fury.    l4ore  than  ten  tbooaand  vioims 
periabed  in  thia  massacre.    In  the  following  apcmg 
JeruaaleB  sbarad  tbe  sane  fato.   On  tbe  erectiae  ei 
tbe  tranailocy  I^tin  kingdom  of  Jeraaabai,  the  caoe- 
try  of  Tripoli  formed  a  diatinet  bat  dependant  pnac^ 
pality.    In  tbe  eecleaiaatical  diviaioD,  Boytaa,  Sidm^ 
Aero,  and  Panias  were  ^iacopal  aeea  in  the  proTiace 
of  Tyt«.    Tyre  itself  wu  a  royal  domaiB.    The  bot- 
tle of  Tibertaa,  in  1186,  made  the  ilhutnoos  Saladie 
the  mastw  of  ibeae  places ;  Jemaalem  capitulated  tbe 
followii^  year,  and  Antioch  aobmitled  to  the  Moslem 
conqueror,  who  thua  became  kffd  of  both  Syria  aod 
Egypt.   Syria  remaioed  aubjaet  to  tbe  enltaae  of 
Egypt  till,  is  iei7.  Sellm  I.  overthrew  the  MaoM 
louk  dynasty,  and  Syria  and  Egypt  became  abaocbod 
in  the  Ottoman  empire. — Hio  sitnaboir  of  Syria,  ita 
distance  from  the  eeat  of  govunment,  and  tho  naUare 
of  the  coantry,  have  rendered  It  difficult  to  keep  it  in 
regular  sabjectiOD ;  and  the  power  of  the  Potte  in  this 
coontiy  baa  been  for  aome  time  on  tho  decdiaok  oapo- 
eially  tiDCO  the  time  ^  Djesiar  Pacha.   A  oondM  ef 
petty  independent  chiefa  neve  spmag  up,  who  baveset 
tbe  power  of  tbe  aaltan  at  defianco.    Bnn^bardt  elates 
that  Badjaxze,  Alexandretta,  and  Anukia  (Antiodi] 
had  each  an  independent  aga.    Berber,  a  fbrmidaUe 
rebel  who  had  fixed  hie  seat  at  Tripoli,  where  be  bad 
maintained  himaelf  for  aix  nara,  baa  beiao  hot  locently 
subdued  (in  1812)  by  the  Pacha  of  Danaacns.  Aio- 
tab  (to  the  north  of  Aleppo),  as  well  ae  Ediip  and 
Shogre  (between  Aleppo  and  Latikia),  had  also  theii 
own  chiefs.    Tbroogbout  Syria,  as  is  tbe  case,  to- 
,deed,  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  Asiatic  Terii^, 
the  Turks  do  not  form  more  than  two  fifths  of  the  pi^ 
ulation.    All  ciril  and  militarr  employmeots,  bowovcr, 
are  in  tbeir  hands.    Bemdaa  Torks,  wld  thoae  iMlivea 
who  may  elaun  to  be  oooaidemd  as  of  geauiiM  Syw 
extraetibn,  the  eoantiy  ia  inhabited  by  Kotuds,  Tar 
comans.  Bedouin  Arabs,  Cbinganes,  aod  other  oo 
made  horde*  -,  by  Jlrnaes,  Ensairios,  and  Motooalw: 
by  Maronites,  Armenians,  Greek  Chr^iaoa,  and  Jem- 
No  country,  perhaps,  exhibits  a  greater  variety  m  the 
chamc*er  of  its  popolatioiL   Tbe  tdd  Syrian  luv'HI' 
ia  said  to  be  apobn  in  a  fiiw  diitricta,  ddd^  n  Hw 
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aiitf  itwMhooj  of  DamaicM  and  MouDtLibanM.  The 
AnMc  predonilmtu  both  in  the  couotir  aod  the 
towDi.  A  corrnpt  Tnixtara  of  Sjrriae  and  Chtldee  is 
■pokeu  in  some  paru  by  ths  peaaaouj,  while  tbe  Turk- 
ish is  Bpokeo  hj  tlw  Oamanlii  and  tu  nomade  hordes 
of  the  north.  These  wioua  naitona  and  tribes  will 
paitieQlarij  aader  ovr  sotieo  io  desoiibieg 
Um  djatrictt  to  whieh  Aay  itapeetiTolj  bdong.  Tbe 
inoat  tiaUirBl  difMon  of  tne  comitiy  is  thmt  whicb  «or- 
leuonds  to  its  pteaent  mrfitical  distribotion  into  JM- 
•uKes,  to  which  wo  Aul  aocordiosly  adhere.  Jhe 
ooast  from  Akk«  to  Djebail^  with  uie  mountaina  in- 
habited  by  the  Draies,  is  cemwehended  soder  the 
pa^lie  of  Setde  and  Akka.  Near  IDjebail,  tbe  pe- 
ehilie  of  Tnaboloe  (Tripoli)  begiaa,  mai  extrade  along 
the  coast  to  LatUtia.  The  oKth  ol  Syiist  fioin  the 
Lerant  to  ibe  Euphrates,  is  ioctodod  within  that  of 
Haleb  (Aleppo).  The  remainder  of  the  countiy,  in- 
clndira  by  far  tbe  largest  tenitory,  m  tbe  vimojralty 
of  the  Pkeha  of  Sham  (Damaaeaa).  ( JTod.  3>i?..  pt. 
9,  p.  1.) 

Stkinx.  a  nvmph  of  Aieadia,  dangbtar  of  tbe  rim 
Ladon.   (Kid.'PBn,  pago  967,  coL  3.) 

St  r  OS,  an  island  in  ue  j£gean  Sea,  one  of  the  Cyc 
ladea,  situate  between  Cythnoa  and  Rhenea.  Jt  was 
eetelwated  for  having  given  birth  to  Pberecydea,  tbe 
philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Pittaens.  {IHog.  Laert.,  1, 
119. — Sirabo,  467.)  It  is  singular  that  Sirabo  should 
affirm  that  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  Syros  is  pro- 
DOnnced  long,  whereas  Homer,  in  the'  paaaaga  which 
beqooteaihas  msde  it  short.  {Od.,  15,  403.)  Syroa, 
BOW  ^frm,  is  said  by  Pliny  to  be  twsnty  miles  in  «ir- 
cnmferenee.  (P^tiqr,  4,  13. — Cramer'a  Ane.  Grtue, 
vol.  3,  p.  409.) 

Stbtis,  two  gulfs  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
one  called  Syrtis  Minor,  on  the  coast  of  Byxacium,  and 
now  tbe  OtUf  of  Cube*;  the  other  called  Syrlis  Ma- 
te, on  die  eoaat  of  Cyrenaka,  now  the  Gutf  (4  Siira. 
Tbe  fotmar  ie  anpposed  to  derive  its  meawn  name 
from  the  city  of  Tscape^  which  waa  at  the  head  of  it. 
Tbe  latter  ie  called  1^  tbe  nattvea  Syrte-tU-Kibder,  i. 
9., "  Tbe  great  Syrtis,"  which  the  sailors  have  cor- 
rapted  into  Sidra.  The  fiyrtia  Minm  is  abont  45 
.  goognphieal  miln  in  lueadlh,  atxi  ruoa  np  into  the 
eMtiDODt  about  76  milea.  It  ia  still  an  object  of  ap- 
pnhenaifla  to  aailoia,  in  conaequenco  of  Uw  variaiioiis 
•Dd  uneertaintiM  of  tbe  tides  on  a  flat  and  shelvy 
cotat.  The  Syitia  Major  is  aboot  180  geographical 
miles  between  tbe  two  eapea,  and  penetrates  tOO  miles 
into  tbe  land.  Ths  name  Syrtit  is  geDerally  derived 
from  the  Greek  ovatt,  "  to  drag,"  in  slluston  to  the  agi- 
tation .of  tbe  ssno  by  the  force  of  tbe  tides.  (Com- 
paTO  Saibut,  BeU.  Jug.,  e.  78.)-  It  Is  niore  than  prob- 
aUo,  bowevagr,  that  the  appeUation  ia  to  be  deduced 
from  dw  ttrm  Sorf,  which  still  eiists  in  Arabic  aa  the 
nane  for  a  desert  twct  or  region :  for  the  term  Synis 
does  not  appear  to  have  be«i  confined  to  the  mere 

Siifa  themselves,  but  to  have  been  extended  also  to 
s  desert  country  adjacent,  which  is  atil),  at  the  ptcs- 
•nt  day.  called  8m.  {RilW,  Erdhatde,  vol  1,  p. 
999.  Med.) 

T. 

TabkllicIx  Laaia,  lawa  passed  at  various  times 
for  the  purpose  of  enabiing  the  Roman  commons  to 
voto  by  baltot»  and  no  longer  iiiM  pmw.  The  object  of 
dieee  laws  was  to  dimioiah  tha  power  of  the  nobility. 
Voting  by  ballot  waa  allowed  by  the  Gabinian  law, 
A.U-0.  61^  in  conferring  honoura;  two  years  after, 
at  all  irisis  except  for  treason,  by  the  Caasian  law ;  in 

Cning  lawa,  by  tbe  Papirian  law,  A.U.O.  63S ;  and, 
tly,  in  ttiala  for  treasop,  also  by  the  Coalisn  law, 
A.U.C.  «80. 

Tasbrm«,  L  Rbanarut,  a  city  of  Gallia  Bdgiea,  in 
tbe  ;«iitoiy  of  the  Nemetea,  now  Rkem-SaherH. 


(Amm.  Marettl,  16, 8.)— tl.  A  city  of  Gallia  Belgw% 
between  Argeotoratum  {Strtuburg)  and  Divodunm 
(Metx).  The  modern  name  is  Berg-Zabem. — HI. 
Tribocconun,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  the  TriboccL 
DOW  Eltatt-Zakarn.  {Bifclu^  una  Muller,  Woritrb 
der  Geogr.,  p.  94S.} 

Taioi,  a  mountain  of  Galilee.    {Vid.  lubyrius.) 

Tabkacs,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  j^umidia,  and  near 
the  limits  of  the  Pruvincia  Zeugitana,  now  Tabarat. 
(Pd^,  is,  II.)  Ptolemy  writes  the  name  Thabra- 
ca;  and  Pliny.  Tabracha.   iPlin.,  5,  3.) 

TABORfUB,  a  lofty  mountain  in  Samnium.  tbe  south- 
ern declivities  of  which  were  covered  with  olive 
grounds.  It  closed  in  tbe  Caudino  Pass  on  the  eoutb- 
erii  ude.  Tbe  modem  name  is  Tabttna  or  Toior. 
It  derivea  celebrity  from  Vi^il.   (jfin.,  IS,  716. 

TacifB,  a  town  of  Africa,  at  the  head  of  the  Syitia 
Minor.  It  is  now  Cabea  or  Gapt.  Near  it  were  some 
raedicinsl  wsten,  called  Aqua  Tacapina.  now  EI' 
H*mma.  (Plin.,  fi,  4.~/(in.  Anion.,  50.  £9,  74, 
d^e.) 

TACrABiKAt,  •  Nomidian  by  birth,  and  tbe  leader 
of  a  revolt  in  Africa  againat  the  Roman  power,  in  the 
leigR  of  Tibfiriua.  He  had  aerrcd  among  the  Roman 
auxiliaries,  and  acquired  in  this  way  soma  knowledge 
of  military  discipline.  DesertinSi  subsequently,  from 
tbe  forces  among  which  he  had  been  enrolled,  be  col- 
lected together  some  predatory  bands,  whom  be  ac- 
customed  to  discipline,  and  finally  appeared  as  tbe  lead* 
er  of  the  Muaulani,  a  powerful  nation  on  tbe  borders 
of  the  deaert.  Tbe  Mauri  also  were  drawn  into  tbo 
confederacy,  and  (he  Cinilhii  too  wore  forced  to  join 
iL  Furina  Camillua,  tbe  proconsul  of  Africa,  marched 
againat  and  defeated  him.  He  afterward,  however, 
renewed  the  war,  and  was  again  defeated  by  Apionins, 
and  driven  into  the  deaert.  Still  unsubdu^  in  spirit, 
he  appeared  a  third  time  aa  an  enemy,  and  waa  de- 
feaied  by  Blsna.  Ho  again  carried  on  the  vrar.  aftei 
this,  wiln  renewed  atrength  and  vigour,  but  waa  again 
overcome  by  Dolabella,  and  feU  fighting  bravely. 
(Taat..  AnH.,9,  52.— id.  ib.,  3,  20.— Id.  ib.,  3,  74 
—Id.       4,  is,  3tqq.) 

Taohahpbo.  an  island  in  the  Nile,  near  Phils.  'The 
Egyptiaoa  held  one  half  of  tbia  iabuid,  and  tbe  rest  was 
in  tbe  hands  of  tbe  .Athiopiaiw.  (Consult  Herod.,  2, 
29.) — The  name  Tachsmpso  is  thought  to  signify  *'  the 
isUnd  of  crocodilea,"  the  Egyptian'  term  for  these  ant- 
nula  being  xo/^V^u,  according  to  Herodotus  (2,  70. — 
Conaolt  Cratztr,  Comment.  Herod.,  p.  83. — Jablon- 
«Ai,  Voe.  Mgypt.,  p.  388.  —  CAon^wUion,  PEgypte 
SOHM  let  Phuraont,  vol.  1,  p.  162).  Mannert  makes 
it  answer  to  the  modem  Derar  {Gtogr.,  vol.  10,  pt. 

1,  p^  931);  but  Heeren  ia  in  &vonr  of  Cal^ueke 
(Ueen,  vol.  2,  pL  I,  p.  359.— Consult  fiSAr,  ad  Herod., 

2.  39). 

Tacmos,  a  king  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Artaxerx- 
es  Ochus.  Hsving  revolted  againat  the  Persians,  he 
drew  the  Greeks  over  into  bis  intereats,  especially  the' 
Aiheniana  and  Spartans.  The  former  sent  Chabrias 
to  hia  aid ;  the  latter,  Ageailana.  A  misunderatand 
ing  soon  arose  between  the  Spartan  leader  and  Ta- 
cbos,  on  iceount  of  Agesilaus  having  offered  advice 
which  waa  rejected  by  Tachos,  and  also  because  the 
former  had  merely  the  command  of  tbe  mercenaries, 
whereas  Chxbrias  had  charge  of  the  fleet,  while  Ta- 
chos exercised  supreme  control  over  all  the  forces. 
AgeailBa8.*iD  eoneeqaenee  of  this,  eapooaed  the  inters 
ests  of  Neetanebia,  eonain  to  Tachos,  and  had  him 
proclaimed  king  while  Tachos  waa  absent  in  Phoenicia 
with  the  Egyptian  forces.  Tachos,  upon  this,  fled  to 
the  Persians,  B.C.  861.  He  reigned  about  two  yean. 
(Com.  JVep.,  Vit.  Aga.^Dioi.  Sk.,  IB,  9S.— /d., 
16,  48.,  teqq.) 

■  TAClToa,  C.  CoBirttm,  a  celeuated  Latin  hiat(»i< 
an,  bom  in  the  reign  of  Nero    Tbe  ozut  yen  cannot 
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be  Meefteined ;  bot  Plioy  tbe  Tonnger  infime  u 
thai  be  end  Tacitus  were  nrariy  of  tbe  nme  age,  it  ia 
auppoeed  that  Taeitua  waa  bora  A.U.C.  809  or  810, 
about  tbe  aizth  year  of  Nero'a  reign.  Tbe  place  of  hia 
Dtlintj  ia  nowhere  mentioaed,  bat  it  u  generalljr 
tbou^  to  have  bcco  Intenmna  (bow  Ternii,  io  Um- 
bria.  He  wis  the  eon  of  ConieliDa  Taeitua,  a  jmeo' 
nior  appoiDted  kjr  the  prince  to  manage  tbe  imperiah 
nreaoe  and  govern  a  pionnce  in  Betgic  Gavl.  Tbe 
peraoa  ao  employed  waa,  hj  virtue  of  hii  office,  of 
equostritD  rank.  The  place  where  Tacitaa  received 
bis  education,  Maaeilia,  now  MtrteHUt  was  at  that 
tioie  the  aeit  of  literatore  and  poliabed  muaan. 
Agricola  wae  trained  ap  thue ;  but  there  ie  no  leuen 
to  think  that  Taeitua  foroaed  and  enlaced  bia  mind  at 
the  same  place,  ainse,  when  be  lelatea  the  fact  about 
his  father-in-law,  he  is  silent  respecting  bin»elf.  If 
be  was  educated  at  Rome,  we  ma;  be  anre  that  it 
waa  a  method  vetj  different  from  tbe  fashion  then  in 
vogae.  Tacitos,  it  is  evident,  did  not  imbibe  tbe 
amallest  tincture  of  that  frivolous  science  and  that 
vicious  eloquence  that  debased  the  Roman  genius. 
He  most  probably  bad  tbe  good  fortune  to  be  formed 
upon  the  plan  adopted  in  the  time  of  the  republic  ;  and 
with  the  nelp  of  a  sound  scheme  of  borne  diacipline, 
and  the  beet  domestic  example,  be  grew  up,  in  a  course 
of  virtue,  to  that  vigour  of  mind  vAicb  givea  such  an- 
imation to  bis  writiiu[a.  It  is  laaeonable  to  suppose 
that  he  attended  the  bctnne  of  QnfaitiliaD,  who,  u  op- 
pocilion  to  the  aopbiate  of  Gieeee,  Unght  for  more 
tfaan  twenty  yeeia  the  rotes  of  that  manly  eloquence 
which  is  so  nobly  displayed  in  his  Inatitutee.  Some 
critics  have  applied  to  Taeitua  the  passage  in  which 
Quiniilian,  after  enumerating  the  writers  who  flourisb- 
ad  in  that  period,  aaya,  "There  ie  anoUier  person  who 
givea  additional  Inatre  to  the  age ;  a  omb  wbo  wOl  de- 
serve the  admiration  of  pMtenty.  I  do  not  Menlion 
him  at  preaent :  bis  name  will  be  known  beieafter"  (10, 
1).  —  ir  this  paasase  relates  to  Tacitus,  the  prediction 
das  been  fuil^  verified.  When  Quintilian  published  hia 
neat  work,  in  (he  reign  of  Domitian,  Taeitua  bad  not 
tnen  written  his  Annals  oc  his  Histonr.  Tboee  im- 
mofjal  compositiooa  uttt  pnbliabed  in  tbe  time  of  Tn- 
ian.— Tbe  inhney  of  Tacitoa  kept  him  untainted  by 
the  Tiees  of  Nero's  court.  He  waa  about  twelve 
years  oM  when  that  emperor  finished  his  career  of  guilt 
and  folly ;  and  in  the  tempestuous  times  that  ensued,  he 
was  still  secured  by  his  tender  years.  Vespaaian  re- 
stored the  public  tranquillity,  revived  tbe  liberal  arts, 
and  gave  eocouragemeDt  to  men  of  genius.  Our  au- 
thor's first  ambition  waa  to  diatinganb  himself  at  the 
bar. — Agricola  was  joint  consul  wiuBamitiaii,  A.U.C. 
890,  ftHT  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Tacitna.  though 
not  quite  twenty,  bad  given  aacb  an  eameat  of  his  ni- 
tore  fame,  that  Agricoia  chose  him  for  hia  aon-in-Iaw. 
Thus  distinguished,  oar  sulhor  began  the  career  of 
civil  preferment.  Vespaaian  bad  a  just  discem- 
meut  of  men,  and  was  the  friend  of  lisiog  merit. 
Rome  at  length  wat  governed  by  a  prince  who  had 
Ibe  good  sense  and  virtue  to  eotieider  lumsdf  as  the 
chief  magistrate,  whose  duty  it  wis  to  redreaa  all 
ffrievancea,  restore  good  order,  and  give  energy  to  the 
uws.  In  such  times,  the  early  genius  of  Tacitus  au 
tracted  the  notice  of  the  emperor.  1'he  foundation  of 
bia  fortune  waa  laid  by  Veepaaiau.  Taeitua  does  not 
lel\  tue  particulars,  but  it  ia  probable  dtat  he  began 
with  Um  functiona  of  tbe  YigriilmnU'  a  body  of 
tweaty  men  commiswoned  to  ezecnte  an  -inlerioaria' 
risdiction  for  the  beuer  regnlation  of  the  ci^.  Int 
office,  according  to  tiie  system  eetaUished  1^  Angu»< 
tos,  was  a  prehminaiy  alep  to  tbe  gradations  of  tbe 
magistracy.  The  senate  had  power  to  dispense  with 
it  in  particular  casea,  and  accordingly  we  find  Tibe- 
riua  applying  t*  tbe  fathers  for  thst  indulgence  in  fa- 
vour of  Drusoa,  the  ton  of  (Himaiueaa.  It  n  prob- 
able tliat  Tacitoa  becanw  one  of  the  Ywnimntt, 
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and,  eaoseqaeatlr,  that  the  road  of  hoooui  ftas  )mi 
open  to  bia.  llie  death  of  Vespasian  did  i  nt  cbed 
hun  in  his  progresa.  Titus  was  tbe  friend  of  vinoe. 
Tbe  office  of  qOBStm  was,  io  tbe  r^nlar  couise,  thi 
next  paUie  boaour ;  and  it  qualified  tbe  person  iriw 
disebufod  it  for  a  eett  in  the  asoBlo.  TUne  reipiel 
little  more  thaa  two  yean.  Domittan  weeceded  ta 
the  inqwrial  digBttT.  Suspicioua,  dark,  and  mUc^  h 
made  tbe  policy  of  Tiberius  the  model  of  hie  govan 
ment.  He  aaw  public  virtue,  and  be  destroyed  it; 
and  yet,  in  that  dissstrous  period,  Tacitoa  roes  to  pref- 
erment, lite  bistorian  himaelf  fomiabes  ■  solutioi 
VS  tUa  enigma.  Afnicela,  be  tells  us,  had  the  addraas 
to  restrain  the  beadltmg  vidence  of  the  tyrant  by  his 
prudence  and  nuderation.  Tacitus  imitated  ihia  line 
of  eoodoctt  and,  instead  of  giving  umbrage  le  the 
prince  and  piovoking  tbe  tools  of  power,  be  was  cea- 
tent  to  display  lus  eloquence  at  tbe  bar.  Tacitoa  had 
a  talent  for  poetry,  and  bia  vcraea,  most  |H«baUy, 
served  to  ingratiate  him  with  tbe  tyiant*  wbo  aftdcd 
to  be  a  votary  of  tbe  Huaes.  If,  in  addition  to  this, 
be  was  tbe  avlbor  of  a  bookof  eptq^tlbegtnscalled  F»- 
(£tue,  that  very  amnaement  could  not  M  to  prove 
aueceesful  in  gaining  for  bim  tbe  notice  of  Doaiitian 
By  this  emperor  Taeitua  was  made  pmor,  A.D.  88 1 
be  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  college  of  Quinie- 
eimmri.  In  A.B.  78  be  married  the  dai^hter  of  Ja- 
lios  Agricola.  On  the  death  of  his  father-in-law.  AJD. 
98,  ba  qnittad  Roma,  bn(  nUuoed  Io  it  in  the  year  07, 
when  Nerva  was  oa  the  duene.  This  pnoee  Banted 
him  successor  in  tbe  consuhbip  to  Virginias  Rufoa, 
wbo  had  juat  died.  In  honour  of  Virpnius,  tbe  sen- 
ate decreed  that  the  riles  of  sepulture  ehould  be  per 
formed  at  the  public  expense.  Tacitoa  deliTered  lbs 
fimenl  oratimi  from  the  roatn.  Praise  from  sodi  m 
orator,  Pliny  saye,  waa  sufficient  to  croera  Ibe  do- 
ry of  a  well-apent  life.  {Epitt.,  S,  I.)  Nerva  £b4 
A.U.C.  891, having  about  luee  mcmtfae  befon  sd^ 
ed  Trajan  fbr  his  successor.  In  that  tboit  into^ 
the  critics  have  agreed  to  place  the  publication  of  tlie 
life  of  Agricola  ;  and  their  reason  is,  becanse  Tacitus 
mentions  JVerea  C<umr,  but  does  not  style  bim  l>we. 
the  deified  Nerva,  which,  they  sayt  would  have  been 
the  csee  if  ^  emperor  waa  tins  deceaaed  ;  bat  tbey 
fofset  Uiat,  in  tbe  asme  tract(c.44),  oor  avtbor  tells 
ne  bow  atd«itly  Agrict^  wished  lo  see  tbe  devatton 
of  Trajan  to  the  aeat  of  empire,  and  thai  wish  wooM 
have  been  an  awkward  com|diment  to  tbe  ro^iiw 
prince.  It  seems  therefore  probeUe  that  the  Life  of 
Agricola  WIS  published  in  tbe  reign  of  Tisjsn. — ^Tbe 
production  joM  neotiooed  is  one  of  the  most  pecfieet 
specimens  of  Uograpby  that  aay  lai^age  caa  Aow, 
and  tbe  nohleet  monament  ever  erected  hj  any  wdlw 
to  any  individual.  We  know  not,  on  peraaiiw  it, 
which  moat  to  admire,  the  exalted  and  amiable  coar- 
aclerof  tbe  hero,  or  tfie  truth,  sensibili^,  and  tone  of 
calmness  thst  [mvait  throughout  the  piece.  The  mie- 
fntunes  of  the  times  bad  imparted  an  air  of  mdan- 
efafriy  to  the  stvie  of  Tacitna,  whf^  givsa  the  work  in 

JuestioBasoii^andlonGlungeberactor.  HiaAiead- 
liip  towards  bia  father-in-law  never  rendeta  \am  nn- 
fiiUifal  to  Um  truth,  nor  does  be  attempt  to  coneeol 
his  indignation  at  the  policy  of  tbe  Roman  govern- 
ment, of  which  Agricfria  was  sometimes  compelled  t« 
be  tbe  instrument. — ^Tbe  Tresiise  oa  the  Manners  ol 
the  Germans  {De  aitit,  ntoribui,  el  fOfuHa  Germnmim\, 
it  ia  generally  agreed,  made  its  appearaoce  in  tbe  y«ai 
of  Rome  851.  The  new  emperor,  vriioso  Bdofrtien 
and  soraessioB  had  been  eonGrmed  by  a  decree  oif  tba 
senate,  waa  at  the  bead  of  tbe  legions  a!  OermBin 
when  be  received  tbe  intelligence  of  tbe  de«th  of 
Nerva  and  his  own  aoeeasion  to  the  empiro.  Being 
of  a  wariike  diaposiUoo,  he  was  not  in  baste  to  loBve 
the  army,  but  remained  tbere  during  the  entte  7***- 
InaoebajBDetBn,apictaNofGannan  maamow  could 
not  fail  to  exeite  tbe  cnrioaity  of  tha  poUic.  Tli* 
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terond  consatship  of  Tnisn  ■»  •nontioned  in  the  tract 
(c-  !t7),scd  that  waa  A.U.C.  851,  iii  conjunction  with 
Nerva,  who  died  before  the  end  of  January.  It  is 
tbvfefore  certain  that  the  dracription  of  Germany  aaw 
the  light  in  the  courae  of  that  year. — In  thia  treitiae 
bu:  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  geograpbical 
DCfcea  of  Tacitus,  which  are  very  defective.  His  re- 
marks  on  the  mannera,  uaae>>s,  and  political  insiita- 
lirtns  of  thia  people  are,  on  the  other  Kand,  peculiarly 
valuable.  Tho  historian  ia  supposed  by  the  best  crit- 
iet  to  have  derived  hia  pitncipal  information  relative 
to  the  tiermina  from  peraona  who  had  aerved  againat 
th«m,  and,  in  perlicnlsc,  from  Virginiua  Rnfos,  who, 
as  we  learn  from  the  I^eiters  of  Pliuy,  vrss  the  friend 
of  Taeitns.  The  great  work,  also,  of  the  elder  Pliny 
on  Germany,  now  Tost,  must  have  been  an  important 
aid.  Aa  to  the  object  of  the  historian  in  composing 
thia  work,  tome  have  even  gone  bo  far  aa  lo  suppose 
mat  hie  aole  intention  was  to  satirize  the  corrupt  mor* 
s!a  of  hia  contemporariea,  by  holding  forth  to  view  an 
ideal  and  highly -cdoured  picture  of  barbarian  rirtue. 
According  to  theae  same  writers,  hia  object  was  to  bring 
back  his  countrymen  to  their  ancient  simplicity  of  man- 
::ers,  and  thus  oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to  those  en- 
emies  who  menaced  the  safely  of  iheir  descendants. 
But  a  perusal  of  the  work  in  question  deatroys  all  this 
fanciful  bypotheaia.  The  analogy  between  many  of 
tbe  rude  manners  of  the  early  German*  and  those  of 
the  aborigine*  of  North  America  at  once  atampa  the 
work  with  the  seal  of  truth.  What  if  Tacitus  dwelts 
with  a  certain  predilection  upon  the  aimple  manners 
of  Germany  1  it  aurely  is  natural  in  one  who  had  be- 
come disgusted  with  the  ezcesfies  of  Italy.  We  are 
not  to  snppose,  however,  that  thia  work  of  Tacitua  ia 
free  from  etrora.  Tbe  very  manner  in  which  be  ac- 
quired bia  information  on  uis  subject  mast  have  ted 
tm  miaconceptions  and  mistakes.  Religious  prejudi- 
eet  alao  served  occasionally  to  mislead  the  historian, 
sriu)  beheld  the  tracea  of  Greek  and  Roman  mytbolo- 

Eeven  in  the  North.— The  friendship  that  subsisted 
Iween  Tacitus  and  tbe  younger  Pliny  is  well  known. 
It  was  founded  on  Um  consonance  of  their  studies  and 
tlwir  Tiituea.  TWoy  were  both  convinced  that  a  stri- 
king picture  of  former  tyranny  ought  to  be  placed  in 
con  Irs  st  to  the  felicity  of  the  times  that  succeeded. 
Fli^  acted  up  to  his  own  idea  of  this  in  the  panegyric 
on  Trajan,  where  we  find  a  vein  of  satire  sgainst  Domi- 
ttan  running  tbroushout  the  whole  piece.  It  appears 
in  his  letters  that  ne  had  some  thoughts  of  writing  a 
history  on  the  same  principle  ;  but  he  had  not  reaolu- 
tUKi  to  undertake  inat  arduous  task.  Tscitua  had 
more  vigour  of  mind ;  he  thought  more  intensely,  and 
with  deeper  penetration  than  his  friend.  We  find 
that  he  had  formed,  at  an  early  period,  the  plan  of  his 
History,  and  resolved  to  execute  it  in  order  to  show 
the  horrors  of  slavery,  and  the  debasement  of  the  Ro- 
man people  through  tbe  whole  of  Domitian's  reign. 
{Vit.  Agr.,  c.  3.)  He  did  not,  however,  though  em- 
ployed in  a  groat  and  important  work,  renounce  im- 
mediately all  his  practice  in  the  fonim,  but  continued 
lo  be  employed  there  until  the  trial  of  Marius  Priscus, 
who  had  been  proconsul  of  Africa,  snd  stood  im- 
peached before  the  senate  at  the  suit  of  the  province. 
Priscus  had  presented  a  memorial,  praying  to  be  died 
by  a  commission  of  select'judges.  Taeitus  and  Pliny, 
oy  the  special  appointment  of  the  fathen,  were  advo- 
eatea  on  the  part  of  the  Africans.  Thaj  thought  it 
tb«r  duty  to  inform  the  house  that  tbe  cnmee  alleBed 
against  Priscus  were  of  too  atrociona  a  nature  to  Tall 
within  the  cognizance  of  an  inferior  court.  The  case 
ma  therefore  heard  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
•eoate,  and  the  eloquence  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  hut 
■Mre  particularly  of  the  latter,  aucceeded  in  eatablish- 
big  tm  goilt  (rf  die  Mcased.  The  senate  concluded 
tbe  bnaineaa  with  a  deelaratioo  that'Taeitua  and  Pliny 
had  exoeuted  tbe  trust  r  ipoaad  in  them  to  the  fall  sat- 


iafaction  of  the  house.  The  cscss  was  tried  A.tT.Q 
863,  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan's  reign.  From  ttM 
time  Tscitua  dedicated  himself  altogether  to  hia  }Itp< 
toiy.  Pliny  informs  na  (.Ep.,  4,  13),  that  our  antbol 
was  fra<iueoted  by  a  nomber  of  viaiteTS,  who  adraind 
his  genius,  and  for  that  reason  went  in  crowds  to  bia 
Ifvie.  From  that  conflui  of  men  of  letters  TscitD* 
could  not  fail  to  gain  the  best  information.  Pliny 
sent  a  full  detail  of  all  the  circumstances  attending  the 
death  of  hia  uncle,  the  elder  PHny,  who  lost  his  life  in 
the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  order  that  an  exact  reta* 
tion  of  that  event  might  be  tranamilted  lo  poaterity. 
— Trajan  reigned  nineteen  years.  He  died  suddenly 
in  Cilicia,  A.U.C.  870,  A.D.  117.  The  exact  time 
when  Tscitua  published  his  History  is  uncertain,  birt 
it  was  in  some  period  of  Trsjan's  reign.  He  waa  r»> 
aolved  to  send  his  work  into  the  world  in  that  happjp 
age  when  he  could  think  with  freedom,  and  what 
he  thought  be  could  publish  with  perfect  security. 
(Hiat.,  I,  1.)  He  begsn  from  the  accession  of  Galba, 
A.U.C.  SS3,  and  followed  down  the  thread  of  hia 
raiive  to  the  death  of  Domitian,  in  the  year  849  ;  tbe 
whole  comprising  a  period  of  seven-and-twenty  yesra, 
full  of  important  events  and  sudden  revolutions,  in 
which  the  pnetorian  bands,  the  armies  in  Gennany 
and  the  legiona  in  Syria  claimed  a  right  to  raise 
whom  they  thought  proper  to  the  imperial  seat,  with- 
out any  regard  for  the  authority  of  the  aenate.  Snch 
waa  tlie  subject  Tacttua  had  before  him.  The  aum- 
maiy  view  which  he  has  given  of  those  diaaatrosa 
timea  is  the  most  awful  picture  of  civil  commotioo 
and  the  wild  distraction  of  a  frantic  people.  It  is  not 
ejiactly  known  into  how  many  books  tbe  work  was  di- 
vided. Vossins  makes  tbe  number  no  leaa  than  thirt 
tj ;  but,  lo  the  graat  lose  of  the  Ittaraiy  world,  wa' 
luve  only  the  first  four  books,  and  tbe  commenctniMal 
of  the  finh.  The  work  must  have  been  a  lane  one, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  portion  that  has  reached  na, 
ainco  thia  contains  the  transactions  of  little  more  than 
a  single  year.  The  reien  of  Titus,  "  the  delight  of 
human  kind,"  is  totally  Tost,  and  Domitian  has  esca- 
ped the  vengeance  of  the  tuMorian'a  pen.  The  Hi»- 
tory  being  finished,  Tacitus  did  not  think  that  he  hai 
completed  hia  portraiture  of  slavery.  He  went  back 
to  Tiberius,  who  left  a  model  of  tyranny  for  bis  aoe- 
cessors.  This  second  work  he  called  by  the  name  of 
Annals.  It  included  a  period  of  four-and-fifly  years, 
from  the  year  767  to  the  death  of  Nero  in  821.  Du- 
ring the  period  embraced  by  tbe  History  the  whole 
empire  was  convulsed,  and  the  author  had  to  arrange 
the  operationa  of  armies  in  Germany,  Bstavia,  Oaiu, 
Italy,  and  Jodsa,  all  in  motion  almoat  at  the  aame 
time.  This  was  not  the  esse  in  the  Annsls.  The 
Roman  world  was  in  a  stste  of  general  tranquillity, 
and  the  history  of  domestic  transactions  was  to  sup- 
ply Tacitus  with  materials.  The  author  has  given  us, 
with  his  ususl  brevity,  the  true  characters  of  this  partot 
hia  work.  "The  detail,"  he  says,  "inio  which  he  waa 
obliged  to  enter,  while  it  gave  lessons  of  prudence,  wss 
in  danger  of  being  dry  and  uuentertatning.  Tn  other 
histories,  the  operationa  of  armies,  the  situation  of 
countries,  the  eventa  of  war,  and  the  exploita  of  illustri- 
ous generals  awaken  curiosi^  snd  expand  the  imsginS' 
tion.  We  have  nothing  before  us  but  acta  of  despf>- 
tiam,  continual  accusationa,  tbe  treachery  of  friends, 
tbe  ruin  of  Innocence,  and  trial  afler  trial,  always  end* 
ing  in  the  aame  catastrophe.  Events  like  tlrise  will 
^ve  to  tbe  work  a  tedious  uniformity,  without  an  ot- 
ject  to  enliven  attention,  without  an  incident  to  prevent 
satiety."  (Ann  ,  4.  33.)  But  the  genios  of  Tacitus 
surmounted  every  difficulty.  He  was  able  to  keep  at* 
teotion  awake,  to  please  tbe  imsgination,  and  enlightea 
the  understanding.  The  utjle  of  the  Annab  diffeit 
from  that  of  tbe  History,  wmeh  required  atalely  peri- 
ods, pomp  of  expreasiof ,  and  barmtmious  aenlencea. 
The  Annals  are  smtteo  in  a  strain  more  snbdaed  aiW 
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i^PHinnln :  ■t«7  pbnw  ii  i  muim ;  tb«  n«m- 
liTt  goes  on  with  rapidity  ;  the  author  ii  spiTitig  of 
mnu,  and  pcodigtl  of  tentiinent ;  ttw  cbanctcn  we 
dnwo  wilh  t  profound  knowledge  of  buoun  nitura  j 
■nd  when  wo  loe  them  figuring  on  tb«  stige  of  public 
bounen,  w«  perceive  the  internal  epring  of  their  ae- 
tiona  ;  we  tee  their  motives  at  worV,  end,  of  coarao, 
are  prepared  to  judge  of  Ibeir  conduct.  The  Annali, 
ta  well  aa  the  Hieiorf,  have  eofiered  hj  the  berbsroua 
ng*  lod  moro  barbaroua  ifpuiniic*  of^lha  tribes  that 
OTfitunwd  the  Rooian  empir*.  Of  the  eiztcen  booka 
which  originally  compoeed  the  Annals,  the  following 
are  lost :  a  part  of  the  fiflh,  from  the  seventh  to  the 
tenth  both  inclosive,  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh,  and 
the  end  of  the  aixteench.  Wo  miss,  therefore,  three 
yeara  of  Tiberias,  the  entire  four  years  of  Caligula,  the 
first  eix  of  Claodiue,  and  the  last  two  of  Nate.  And, 
on  the  other  band,  we  have  the  htatoiy  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  with  the  exertion  of  the  three  yesrs  just 
mentioned,  the  latter  yeara  of  Claudius,  and  the  nia- 
tory  of  Nera  down  to  A.D.  67.— We  find  that  Taci- 
tus intended,  if  his  life  and  health  continued,  to  re- 
view the  reign  of  Aogustna  (^m.,  8,  34),  in  order  to 
dotoet  the  arts  by  which  tho  M  eenslhatioD  was  over- 
turned, to  make  way  for  the  govemment  of  •  single 
ruler.  This,  in  the  hands  of  such  a  writer,  would  have 
been  a  cnrioaa  portion  of  biitory ;  but  it  is  probable  he 
did  not  live  to  csrry  his  design  into  execution.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  pot  mentioned  by  any  ancient  au- 
thor. It  seems,  however,  highly  probable  that  he  died 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  we  may  reaaonsbly  conclude 
that  be  survived  his  friend  Pliny.  Those  two  wriicra 
were  the  omamenta  of  the  age  ;  both  men  of  genius  ; 
boUi  encouragers  of  literature  ;  the  friends  of  liberty 
and  virtue.  The  eateem  and  affection  which  Pliny 
cherished  towards  our  suthor  is  evident  in  msny  of 
his  letters,  hut  nowhere  more  than  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  '*  I  never  was  touched  wilh  a  more  sensible 

*  Bleasnre  than  by  an  account  which  I  received  lately 
mm  Conieliui  Tacitna.  He  inTorued  me  that,  at  the 
laat  Cfrecnaian  games,  he  sat  next  to  a  stranger,  who, 
after  much  discourae  on  various  topics  of  learning, 
aake<1  ^m  if  be  was  an  Italian  or  a  Provincial.  Ta- 
citus replied,  'Your  acquaintance  with  literature  must 
luve  informed  yon  wbo  I  am.'  *  Ay  !*  said  the  man  ; 
'  pray,  then,  is  it  Tacitus  or  Pliny  I  am  talking  with  V 
I  cannot  cxpieaa  how  highly  I  am  pleased  to  nnd  that 
ear  nsmea  are  not  so  mnch  the  proper  appellationa  of 
men  as  s  kind  of  distinction  for  learning  itself." 
10,  23.)  Hed  Pliny  been  the  aurviver,  he,  wbo  la- 
mented the  loss  of  sll  his  friends,  would  not  have  fail- 
ed to  pay  the  last  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Tacitus. 
■  The  eommeniaton  assuoie  it  as  a  ceruin  fact  that 
lar  author  moat  h^ve  left  issne  ;  and  their  reaaon  ii^ 
because  they  find  that  M.  Claudius  Tacitus,  who  was 
crested  emperor  A.D.  276,  deduced  his  pedisree  from 
the  great  biitorian.  (VopUc,  Vit.  Toe.)  That  ex- 
cellent prince  was  only  shown  to  the  world.  He  waa 
snatched  sway  by  a  fit  of  illness  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  having  crowded  into  that  abort  reign  a  num- 
ber <^  virtues.  Vopiscua  tells  os  that  he  ordered  the 
inage  of  Tacitus,  and  a  complete  collection  of  his 
work*,  to  b«  placed  in  the  public  archives,  with  a  spe- 
cial direction  that  ten  copies  should  be  made  every 
year  at  the  public  expense.  But,  wlien  the  mutilated 
etate  in  which  our  author  has  come  down  to  posterity 
is  considered,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
orden  of  the  prince  were  never  executed. — ^Tacitus 
has  wdl  deserved  the  af^Uation  that  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  him  of  *'  the  greatest  historian  of  antiqui- 
ty.** To  the  geoMtona  and  noble  principle  which  gui- 
'ded  his  pen  throughout  his  work,  oe  united  s  fond  of 
Knowledge  and  the  colours  of  eloquence.    Every  short 

«  description  is  a  picture  in  miniature :  we  aee  the  per- 
sons acting,  speaking,  or  suffering ;  our  passions  are 
kept  in  a  tumd  t  of  eowtion  ;  they  aocceed  each  other 
ISSI 


in  quick  vicissitude ;  tbey  mix  and  Ucnd  ta  variooi 
combiastiona  ;  we  glow  with  indigiution,  we  mAt  into 
teara.  The  Annala,  in  fact,  may  be  called  aa  biaion- 
cal  picture-gallery.  It  is  by  this  magic  power  that  Ta- 
citua  has  been  able  to  animate  the  dry  regularity  of 
the  chronologic  aider,  and  to  afHvad  a  cbaim  over  ibe 
whole  that  awakens  curiosity  sod  uncbains  actCDtioD. 
How  different  tma  the  gazette-style  of  SaeiODio*. 
who  xelatoa  bia  facts  in  a  calm  and  onimpassiomd 
ten«,  unmoved  by  tbe  dislnaa  of  injnred  vinno,  and 
nam  rieing  to  indignalioa.  Tacitna,  on  the  conntiy, 
aits  in  jod^nant  on  the  prince,  the  aenate,  the  coosoU 
and  the  people  ;  and  he  finds  eloquence  to  affect  lU 
heart,  aiid  through  the  imagination  to  inform  the  an 
derstanding. — lacilus  baa  been  called  tbe  Father  of 
Philoaopbical  Hiatoiy ;  and  tbe  title  is  well  beatowct 
if  it  be  conaidared  aa  confined  to  his  ocala  and  fordfall 
criticiams  «i  individnal  character,  and  the  moral  dig- 
nity and  pathos  of  his  manner;  but  orPoIitical  pliiloe 
ophy  we  discover  in  this  excellent  writer  but  few 
Incea.  To  ihia  department  of  wisdom,  the  times, 
both  those  which  Tacitus  saw  and  those  of  which  his 
fathers  could  tell  him,  were  fatally  unpropitions.  They 
exhibited  a  frame  of  society  (if  we  msy  disgraca  that 
expression  by  ao  applying  it)  suffering  a  coune  of  ci- 
perimenta  too  frightfully  violent  to  issue  in  fine  reaulta 
In  a  nation  thus  tried  with  extremes,  we  cwld  hardly 
expect  to  meet  with  the  refinements  of  political  sci- 
ence ;  and  supposing  them  there  to  exist,  an  historica' 
account  of  such  a  nation  affords  little  scope  for  Hu 
display  of  them. — It  may  be  expected  that  some  no- 
tice ahouM  be  taken  of  the  objectiona  which  have  ben 
urged  against  Tacitus  by  tbe  various  writeie  who  haw 
thought  proper  to  place  tbemselTea  in  the  chair  ef 
criticiam.  The  first  charge  exhibited  against  oor  au- 
thor is,  that  he  has  written  bad  Latin.  This  shsll  be 
answered  by  a  writer  who  was  maater  of  aa  much 
elennce  as  can  be  attained  in  a  dead  langnaga 
**Wbo,"  exclaims  Muretns,  "are  we  mod«ns,  evea 
if  all  who  have  aeqairad  great  skill  in  the  Latin  hsi 
guage  were  asaembled  in  a  body ;  who  ara  we,  lAal 
presume  to  pronounce  sgsinst  an  aotbor  fTacitua) 
wbo,  when  the  Roman  language  still  BooTisbed  ia  aK 
its  splendour  (snd  it  flourished  to  the  time  of  Hadri- 
an), was  deemed  tbe  most  eloquent  orator  of  his 
timet  When'we  reflect  on  the  number  of  ancient 
authoia  whose  works  have  been  deatrt^ed,  which  of 
us  can  pretend  to  eay  that  the  words  which  appeal 
new  in  Tacitus  were  not  known  arid  used  by  (he  an- 
cients 1  and  yet,  at  the  distance  of  ages,  when  the  pro- 
ductions of  genius  have  been  wellnigh  extinguiabed, 
we  of  this  day  take  upon  us  a  decisive  tone  to  coo- 
domn  the  most  celebrated  writers,  whose  cooks  and 
mule-drivara  understood  the  Latin  language,  and  spoka 
it,  better  than  the  most  confident  aebolar  of  the  pras- 
ent  age."  —  Tbe  next  allegation  against  Tacitus  is 
grounded  upon  tbe  conciseness  snd  consequent  ob- 
scurity of  his  style.  The  love  of  brevity,  which  dis- 
tinguishes Tacitus  from  all  other  writers,  was  probe 
biy  the  result  of  his  early  admiration  of  Setwca ;  and, 
perhaps,  was  carried  farther  by  that  constant  bahtt  <ri 
close  thinking,  which  could  seize  the  principal  idea, 
snd  discard  all  nnneeesaary  appendages.  Tacitoa  waa 
sparing  of  words  and  laviah  of  sentiment.  Montea- 
quien  says  he  knew  everything,  and  therefore  abridge* 
everything.  In  the  political  maxims  and  moral  le 
flections,  which,  where  we  least  expect  ii,  dart  a  sad 
den  light,  yet  never  interrupt  the  rapidity  of  the  urra 
tive,  3m  comprehensive  energy  of  tbe  aenlenca  givek 
all  tbe  pleaaura  of  aorprisa,  while  it  eonv^  a  de4^ 
reflection.  The  oheervationa  which  Quintilian  calu 
luintRa  tententiamm  crowded  ftMt  upon  the  aulbor'a 
mind,  and  be  acomed  to  waste  lus  strength  in  words; 
he  gave  the  image  in  profile,  and  left  the  reader  tm 
take  a  round-abonl  view. — It  may  be  asked,  la  Taet> 
toe  never  obscora '   He  ceruinly  ia :  hie  own  laeoak 
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EOpyini,  nave  occaiionwi  some  aitneuiuea ;  oat  M 
WM  has  made  bimaelf  familiar  with  the  MGuliarities 
of  bii  wtyla  will  not  be  much  embarraetM.   B-:r  etill 
il      be  Hid  that,  in  eo  I  mg  a  work,  one  cootinued 
■liam  of  itadiod  bravity  falipiea  ths  est,  and  tirea  the 
ruder  by  an  uiiTaried  am)  diagoating  monotony.  Va* 
liety,  it  muat  be  admitted,  would  give  new  graces  to 
the  namtiTC.  and  prevent  too  much  uniformity,  lie 
celebrated  Montaigne  obasrvea,  that  Taeitne  sbonDda 
with  atroDg  and  Ticorous  aenteoeee,  often  Gonstnicted 
with  point  and  aublletjr,  agreeably  to  the  taete  of  the 
age,  which  delighted  in  the  gay  and  brilliant;  and 
inwB  those  were  not  in  the  uooght,  the  writw  was 
sgre  to  find  an  antithesis  in  the  exfmssion.   And  yet 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  lame  writer,  who  owns  that 
for  twenty  yetra  together  be  read  by  fits  and  aUrta, 
tetla  no  himself  that  he  read  Tacitus  a  second  time  in 
oaetegolar  tram,  without  iatormption.  —  A  third  alle- 
gation of  the  critics  is,  that  Tscitns  was  a  misanthrope, 
who  bdield  human  nature  with  •  malignant  vye,  and, 
always  suspecling  the  worst,  fslsified  facts,  in  order 
to  psint  men  worse  than  they  were.    The  answer  is 
obriona :  Tscitns  was  fallen  on  eril  times ;  he  saya, 
"  A  btaek  and  evil  period  lies  before  me.   The  age 
was  sunk  to  the  lowest  depth  of  sordid  adalalton,  in- 
ewnucb  that  not  only  the  most  illustnons  citizens,  in 
order  to  seeare  ihemselTss,  were  obliged  to  crooch  in 
bondsge ;  bat  even  men  of  eonsulsr  and  pretorian 
fsnk,  snd  the  whole  senate,  tried,  with  emulation,  wbo 
should  be  the  most  obsequious  of  slaves."  (Ann., 
X  65.)   In  such  times,  who  could  live  free  from  suspi- 
cion 1    Tacitus  knew  the  character  of  Tiberius ;  he 
was  an  accurate  observer  of  mankind  :  but  he  must 
have  been  credulous  indeed,  or  the  willing  dupe  of  a 
profligate  court,  if  he  hsd  not  laid  open  the  secret  mo- 
tives of  all,  and  traced  their  acttoni  to  their  first  prin- 
eipies.   At  tb«  head  of  Ibe  critics  who  hate  endesv- 
oored  to  enfMce  the  ehsrge  of  ftlsehood  snd  malero- 
tence  stands  Famianns  Strads,  the  elegant  autlior  of 
ibe  well-known  Proliuionta  Academiea,  and  the  wars 
in  HollsBd,  entitled  De  Bella  Betgieo:  but  it  will  be 
aoffleimt,  in  answer  to  his  laboured  declamations,  to 
a^  witb  Lord  Bc^ngbnAe,  "He  was  a  riietor,  who 
condemned  Tscitns,  and  presumed  to  write  history 
kimsetf."— The  imputstion  of  atheism,  which  has  been 
■rged  by  critics  of  more  piety  than  discernment,  is 
easily  refutiid.    'Whatever  were  our  suthor's  donhts 
concerning  fate,  free-will,  and  the  influence  of  the 
planets,  let  the  fine  apostrophe  to  the  departed  spirit 
of  Agricola  be  pemsed  with  attention,  and  every  sen- 
timent wilt  discover  a  miixl  im^essed  with  the  idsa 
of  an  otemiling  Providence.    There  are  many  pss- 
•ages  in  the  Aimala  snd  the  History  to  the  same  ef- 
fect :  bat  more  on  this  hesd  is  unnecessary.  Nor 
does  the  paradox  soggested  by  Boccalini  deserve  s 
longer  discussion.    That  author  gives  it  as  liis  opin- 
ion, that  the  whole  design  of  the  Annals  was  to  tesch 
the  art  of  despotism :  it  may,  with  as  good  reason,  be 
aaid,  that  L.ord  Claiendoa  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion  mth  intent  to  tea^b  schismatics, 
Puritans,  and  Republicans  how  to  murder  the  Iting. 
{Murphy,  E$»ay  on  the  Life  and  Oeniut  of  Taatut, 
p.  10,  teqq.) — There  has  come  down  to  us  a  dialogue 
ontitled  Pe  etarit  oratorHus,  aive  de  causia  corrupia 
^aquentitB.  -  The  manuscripts  and  old  editions  name 
Xaeitua  aa  the  author  of  this  producUon;  a  great 
mnber  of  commentators,  however,  ascribe  it  to  Qoin- 
tflian,  and  aome  to  Pliny  the  Younger.   They  who 
a^ue  from  the  language  of  manuscripts  allege  in  their 
farour  Pomponit>s  Sabinus,  a  grammarian,  who  states 
that  Tacitus  had  given  to  the  works  of  IMncenss  the 
epithet  of  ealamistri.   Now  the  passage  to  which  the 
grainmarian  alludes  is  actually  found  in  the  26tb  chap- 
ter of  ttie  dialogue  under  consideration.   The  author 
•f  tbe  dialog  U|  nwraover,  isfarma  oa,  in  the  fbst  chap- 


wnen  tte  wrote  it,  or,  at  least,  wnen  ne  supposes  it  to 
have  been  held  in  bis  presence.  This,  point  of  tine 
is  eleariy  determmcd  in  ibe  17tb  chapter ;  it  was  the 
sixth  year  of  the  leign  of  Vaapaaiaii,  A.D.  76.  Taci* 
tua  at  this  period  would  be  about  sixteen  yesrs  age. 
From  wlMt  has  been  said  then,  it  wil!  be  perceived 
that,  aa  lar  as  chronology  is  concerned,  nothing  pre* 
vents  our  regard tngJTacitus  as  the  suthor  of  the  die 
tegoe  in  qaestion.  It  is  true,  we  find  a  marked  difiiei^ 
ence  between  the  style  of  the  4rriter  of  this  dialogue 
and  thai  of  the  historian ;  but  would  not  the  interve- 
ning period  of  forty  years  sufficiently  account  far  tbie 
discrepance,  and  the  language  of  the  man  be  di&m> 
from  the  lone  of  early  yoaul  Might  not,  too,  the 
same  writer  bsre  varied  bis  style  in  order  to  adapt 
it  to  different  subjects!  Ought  he  not  to  assimilate 
it  to  the  TarioDs  chariciers  wbo  bear  a  pan  in  the 
dialc^uel  Induced  by  these  snd  other  ressons,  Pi- 
thoo,  Dodwoll,  Scbnlze,  and  many  others,  have  giv- 
en tiieir  opinion  in  faroar  of  our  adbning  to  the  ti- 
tles of  the  mtnnscripte,  and  have  ascribed  the  di^ 
logue  to  Tacitus.  Khenanus  was  the  first  who  en- 
tertained doubts  respecting  the  claim  of  Tacitua  to 
the  authorship  of  this  production,  and  since  his  time, 
Dousa,  Stephens,  Freinstiemios,  and  others  no  lees 
celebrsted,  have  contended  that  Qointilian,  not  Taei- 
tas,  must  be  regarded  as  the  tme  writer  of  the  work. 
They  place  great  reliance  on  two  psssagea  of  Quin- 
lilian,  where  that  writer  aays  expressly  that  he  bad 
composed  a  separate  treatise  on  the  causes  of  llie  cor* 
ruption  of  eloquence  (/ru(.  Or.,  6,  8, 6),  as  well  as  on 
many  other  psssages  in  which  this  same  work  is  cited, 
without  the  author's  indicating  the  title.  How  can 
we  suppose,  it  Is  asked,  thst  either  Tscitos  or  Pliny 
would  be  Inclined  to  treat  of  a  subject  which  had  al- 
ready been  diaenased  by  Qaintilianl  These  earn* 
critics  observe,  moreover,  tint  there  appeals  to  be  a 
great  analogy,  not  only  between  (he  matters  treated  at 
in  this  dialogue  and  those  which  form  the  subject  of 
Qnintilian^s  writings,  but  also  between  hia  atyle  and 
that  of  the  work  in  question.  But  it  may  be  replied, 
in  the  first  plsce,  that,  at  the  time  whan  the  diatogoe 
was  written,  Qointilioa  was  dready  thirty-three  yean 
of  age,  a  period  of  life  to  which  the  expressioD  ymnts 
admodum  can  with  no  pn^riety  whatever  he  made  to 
apply.  In  the  next  place,  the  argument  deduced  from 
analogy  of  style  is  not  the  most  conclusive,  since  those 
critics  who  assign  the  woA  to  Pliny  or  Tacitus  ad* 
duce  a  similar  argument  in  support  of  their  claims. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  argument  whteb  has  been 
drawn  from  identity  of  tide  would  be  a  very  strong 
one,  if  it  were  not  a  fact  that  the  aecond  title,  whiu 
is  found  in  modem  editions,  De  eautu  eomtptee  eU>- 
quentia,  owes  its  existence  entirely  to  Lipsius,  who 
thought  fit  to  sdd  this  second  title,  which  he  had  foui>d 
in  Quintilisn  All  the  manuscripts  and  the  early  edi- 
tions merely  have  the  title  De  elari*  ortUaribtu,  or  else 
this  one,  IHalopu  an  rui  aaetdi  oratora  et  quart  am- 
ctdant.  Another  circumstance  very  much  agamst  the 
idea  of  Quiotilian's  being  tMb  author  of  the  piece,  is 
the  fact  of  his  more  than  once  referring  the  reader  to 
his  other  trork  for  matters  of  which  the  dialogue  we 
are  considering  makes  not  the  slightest  mention ;  such, 
for  example,  are  the  hyperbole  and  exaggeration,  of 
which  be  speaks  in  the  third  book,  ch.  3  and  6.  The 
latest  editor  of  Quintilisn,  Sfmlding.  hu  carefully  col- 
lected all  these  psssagea,  which,  in  his  opmion,  show 
that  Quinlilian  was  not  the  author  of  the  dialogue- 
On  the  introduction  of  printing,  the  manuscript  of  the 
Annsls  had  become  so  scarce,  that,  when  Vindelinue 
of  Spires  published  bis  edition,  in  .468  or  1469,  .of 
the  works  of  Tacitus,  it  contained  merely  die  last  ail 
books  of  the  Annala,  tour  hooka  of  the  Hiatoiy,  with 
part  of  the  fifth,  the  Treatise  on  the  Mannen  (tf  the 
Genaana,  and  the  Diak^ne  coneerohig  Oralovy.  H** 
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ant  six  booka  ot  tbe  Amuls  bad  not  dwn  bean  found. 
LeoX.  pramiaedapeciiniarr  recompetuaand  htdnliai^ 
OM  t0  BBf  OM  woo  abDnU  find  tin  loat  poctwna  of 
dw  woifc.  Oh  oir  Ua  agenta,  Angalo  ArconboUi, 
diacoTend  in  tba  monaatcr^  of  ConpaT.  in  Weatj^- 
lia,  a  naaoaeript  which  bad  baloogM  to  Aoiebaira, 
tba  founder  of  ibe  convent,  and  a  biaoop  of  the  church. 
It  contained  the  firat  firo  books  of  tbe  AnnaU,  the  laat 
book  inparfect.  Beroaidua  publitbed  tbem  at  Rome, 
in  1615,  br  order  of  the  pope. — Among  tba  numeroua 
•ditHHia  of  Tacitna,  the  foilowiw  maj  be  mont)ot»ed 
aa  the  beat:  that  of  Gionoriua,  L.Bt.,  1731,  S  Tola. 
Ito ;  ^t  of  Brottar,  Porra,  1770,  7  rob.  ISmo  {ra- 
ninted  bv  Valpy,  Loni..,  18S3,  4  toIs.  Bto)  ;  that  of 
Eroeati,  tifa.,  1760,  2  vole.  8to;  that  of  Oberiinoe, 
Ltpt.,  1901,  S  voli,  Bvo,  in  four  parts,  reprinted  it  Ox- 
ford in  iai3,  4  vols.  8to  ;  that  of  Waltber.  Hal.  Sax.. 
mi-3. 4  vols.  8vo ;  and  that  of  Naudet,  forming  part 
of  Lemain'a  coUectioo,  Peru.  1819-SO,  6  vole.  8to. 
(SeUU,  Hit.  Ut.  Jtom.,  toI.  %  p.  3«6.  aeof .— BoAr, 
Oaaci.  Jtom.  Lit.,  p.  911,  M.  Claudiua,  a 

Rnnan,  elected  emporar  b^  tbe  aemie  af^  tbe  death 
>r  Auralian.  Tba  aaaasainatton  of  Auralian  had  ao 
nucb  enraged  the  arm^,  that  tbe  aoldion  were  more 
intant,  for  a  time,  on  bnnging  hia  nnrdercra  to  condign 
pHiiahBent  than  en  profiding  a  aocceaaor.  Evan 
titer  they  had  recoroicd  fnm  ibe  Snt  paroijam  of 
wrath,  tbey  keailated  n^tetbar  tbey  abould  tmmadiatdy 
axerciM  the  right  which  Ions  cnatom  had  placed  in 
dieir  banda,  or  wait  for  tba  sdvica  and  e<»icnrrence  of 
the  aenate  in  chooaing  a  bead  for  the  empire.  Upon  a 
■hmt  delibentioa,  Uiej  adopted  tbe  latter  abemativa, 
and  teaidTad  to  write,  or  alee  to  sand  a  di^lalioo  lo 
Rome.  Tbe  aenatora,  long  nnnaad  to  aocb  defareaea, 
knew  not  bow  to  act  when  the  moasage  came ;  and, 
onwilling  to  incur  rewomibilitj,  refened  the  matter 
back  to  the  legions.  But  ibe  army,  actuated  bv  a  vary 
■Dcommon  degree  uf  moderation,  renewed  their  re- 
qaaat  to  tba  civil  aulhoriliea  to  supply  (hem  with  a 
general  and  mler;  and  it  waa  not  oniil  tbia  reciprocal 
flMi|diment  waa  uned  and  rejected  three  timea  ibat 
the  aenatora  agreed  to  aaaemblo  and  discharge  their 
do^  to  tbe  empire.  Meanwhile,  aix  or  aaven  moUha 
had  insensibly  paased  away  ;  an  amaxing  period,  it  has 
been  remarked,  of  tranquil  anarchy,  during  which  tba 
Reman  world  reoMtned  without  a  aorereign,  without 
a  usurper,  and  without  a  sedition.  (KopM,.  VU 
T*cit..  c.  1.)  On  tbe  Uth  of  September.  A.D.  27ft, 
tbe  senate  was  eoavokod  to  exereia*  odm  mora  the 
valuable  prerogative  wiib  whicb  tb*  cooatitution  of 
Rome  baa  inveitted  their  wder.  Tbe  individual  whom 
tbey  elected  inherited  the  name  and  tbe  virtiiaa  of 
Tacitus,  tbe  celelwated  historian,  and  waa,  besidea,  ta- 
•pected  for  bis  wisdom,  his  experienea  in  business,  and 
Ma  mild  benovolence.  Tbia  vmerablo  legialator  had 
abeady  attained  his  7Sih  year,  a  circuroaiance  which 
be  urKad,  with  a  great  ahow  of  reason,  for  declining  the 
boooar  wbicb  was  now  ssstgned  him.  Bat  bis  objec- 
tions were  repelled  by  tba  moat  flattering  encomiums, 
and  bis  election  was  confirmed  by  acclsmitton  among 
bott)  citizens  and  soldieea.  ll  wss  tbe  wisdom  not 
laaa  than  tbe  inclination  of  the  aged  emperor  that  in- 
diKod  bim  to  leave  mueb  of  Uw  au|»ame  poa*er  in  the 
handa  from  vriiicb  be  received  it.  He  encouraged  ibe 
aanato  to  reaume  their  wonted  authority  ;  to  appoint 
pmonsota  in  all  the  provincea,  and  to  exercise  all  the 
other  privilegea  whicn  had  been  conferred  upon  them 
by  Auguatus.  His  moderation  and  sim|dicity  were 
not  sflected  bv  tbe  change  of  hia  condition ;  the  only 
axpenaa  which  be  permitted  to  himielf  waa  tbe  en- 
cooragement  whicb  bo  beatowed  on  tbe  fine  aru.  and 
the  oidy  paraonal  indulgeneea  wbicb  he  would  not  re- 
Mgn  ware  reading  and  conversation  with  literary  men. 
Ha  took  great  paina  to  preserve  the  writings  of  hie 
ancestor  the  bislorian ;  for  which  purpose  he  gave  or- 
4cra  ^  OTwy  public  lihrn?  abould  poaaeia  that  au- 


thor's wmfce,  and  that,  to  render  this  object  w>iapaa» 
ticaUe,  ten  cofwa  of  tbem  abonU  be  tiaoacnbcd  crcn 
year  in  imt  of  tba  pnblis  cikaai  His  ahoct  vagk 
Doworar,  prevented  any  food  nanlla  from  baing  pao 
doccd  by  tbia  dectea: — Havitg  obuined  tbe  apptm» 
tioa  of  Um  eitixcna,  Tacitue  departed  from  the  cap^ 
to  abow  bimaclf  to  tbe  army  in  Thrace.  Tb*  dsbbI 
largeeaea  secnred  bis  popalartty  among  tbe  aoUieta ; 
ana  the  reverence  which  be  found  atiU  aahaiaiing  fo( 
tbe  mamoiy  of  Annlian,  dictated  tbe  paniahiMfit  wt 
caitain  cbieh  of  Ibe  coospincy  wbicb  ud  taken  aw^ 
hia  lib.  But  hia  atlmtion  waa  soon  wiilidm«r»  bom 
lb*  inveetigatien  of  peat  dalinqoendea  te  meoc  an  ar- 
gent danger.  When  tbe  late  emperor  vraa  making 
preparations  to  invade  Persis,  b*  bad  negottatrd  wii£ 
a  Scythian  tribe,  tbe  Alani,  to  reinforce  bia  ranks  with 
a  detachment  of  their  best  tnMipa.  Tbe  barbariana, 
faithful  to  their  angagement,  arrived  on  tbe  Roman 
froBtiara  with  a  atrong  body  of  cavalry ;  but,  befam 
they  mad*  tbeir  appearance,  Aurelian  waa  dead,  and 
the  Persian  war  auspendrd.  In  these  ciKumaUDcea, 
tbe  Alani,  impatient  of  repose,  and  disappointed  fd 
their  prey,  soon  turned  tbeir  arms  against  tbe  unfiic- 
tunate  provincaa.  They  overran  Pontus,  Csppsdocia, 
and  CUicia  before  Tacttua  could  abow  hia  leadioeaa 
to  aatiafy  tbeir  clainw  or  poniah  tbeir  ^ggieaaiaaa. 
Upon  recovering,  bewevar,  tba  atqwlatad  reward,  lbs 
greater  number  retired  peaceably  te  theit  deserts; 
while  tboae  who  rafurad  to  listen  lo  terma  were  nln- 
duad  at  tbe  point  of  the  aword.  (Koptsc..  Vit.  Tm- 
eitua,  c.  13.— Zoetm.,  I.  63.  ««frf  — Zener.,  13,  37.) 
But  tbe  triumphs  and  reign  of  tbisvuicnble  aoveraign 
ware  not  of  long  duration.  It  is  aaid  that  be  fell  a 
victim  to  the  jea^usy  of  cerUin  officer*  of  nnk,  <i4ia 
were  offended  at  tbe  undue  promotion  of  bia  brolba 
Florisnua;  or  to  tbe  angry  pasaioDs  of  tbe  soldiaty 
wbo  deepiaed  bis  pacific  genius  and  literary  bsbiu. 
But  it  is  no  less  probable  ibsi  he  aank  ot>  ler  the  f^ 
tiguea  of  the  campaign,  and  tbe  severity  of  tbe  cli< 
mate,  to  both  of  which  the  pursuits  of  his  Ister  yean 
had  rendered  him  a  stranger.  It  is  clear,  at  all  erent^ 
that  ho  died  at  Tyana.  in  Cappsdocia,  aler  barnig 
ewayed  the  aceptre  of  the  Roman  empire  about  tw* 
hundred  daya.  {VopUt-,  Vit.  Tack.,  c.  13.— Ziutm., 
1,  68. — Encydop.  Metropol.,  dir.  3,  vol.  3,  p.  fi7.) 

Tjobi,  a  river  of  Spain,  near  New  Catthage,  called 
by  Ptolemy  tbe  Terebria.  It  ia  now  tliB  Stgur^ 
{Plin.,  3,  4.— PMi..  2,  6.) 

TjBKiaBa,  a  pFomootny  of  Laconia,  fcnnii^  tba 
MHitberaneat  point  of  the  Pd<^K»iinesnB.  It  is  nova 
called  M*t«fan,  wbicb  is  a  modem  Greek  cor 
ruplion  from  the  ancient  /wmirov,  a  front,  the  pron* 
ontory  boldly  projecting  into  the  Mediterranean.  An- 
cient geographers  reckoned  thence  to  Cape  PhyciM 
in  Africa  30U(t  audia,  to  Cape  Pachynoa  in  Sicdy 
46O0  or  4000,  and  to  tb*  promontoiy  of  Male*  670. 
{Strabo,  363.)  Near  it  waa  a  cave,  said  to  b*  tbe  esk- 
traiice  to  Orcua,  by  which  Herculea  dragged  Cerbem* 
to  the  upper  regions.  Pausaniss  cites  another  reisiow 
of  tbe  fable  from  HecaiBUs  of  Milclua,  which  make* 
the  cavern  to  have  been  the  haunt  of  a  lai^e  and  dead- 
ly aerpent,  conquered  by  Hercules,  and  brought  to  Eu- 
rystbeua(3,  39. — D-nzcr,  HUt.  Gr.  A-v^gm.,  p.  46). 
There  waa  a  temple  on  the  promontory  aamd  to  Kcp> 
tune,  and  whicb  wu  accounted  an  ioviolaU*  esylnie. 
h  keems  to  have  been  a  i^eies  of  cavecn.  tin  tb* 
promontory,  alM>,  itas  a  statue  of  Arion  sealed  on  a 
dolphin.  Tsenarus  became  aubsequently  famoos  foi 
the  beautiful  marble  of  its  qusrries,  which  tbe  Roman* 
held  in  the  highest  estimation.  It  wss  s  species  of 
Verd  Antique.  About  forty  stadia  from  the  promoa 
toiy  atood  the  citv  of  Twnarus,  afterward  called  Came 
or  dan^lts.  Mr.  Morritt,  in  bia  journey  throngt 
Laconia  (Waipofe's  JIfrmotra,  vol.  I,  p.  56),  waa  in- 
formed that  there  were  considerable  remaina  of  an  a» 
eient  city  on  Cape  Grouo,  apeoiiig,  as  far  aa  tb* 
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*octM  eonid  be  aMMtained,  with  Pausanias's  deiivrijk- 
non  of  Csn«poIis.  (Cramer**  Ane.  Greece,  toI.  S,  p. 
188) 

TAUBf.  an  £tnman  diTioity  or  Genini,  uid  to  hare 
coma  forth  from  a  clod  of  eaith,  an  infant  in  form,  bat 
tritb  all  th«  wiadom  and  experience  of  an  aged  penon. 
He  first  appealed,  aceonjine  to  the  legend,  unto  a 
htnbandman  near  the  city  of  Tsrquinii,  while  the  lat- 
ter was  engaeed  in  ploughing.  (Ctc,  Die.,  3.  33. — 
Crtiaer,  et  Moter,  ad  loc. — Indor.,  Orig.,  8,  9,  p. 
J74,  ed.  ArevaU.  —  lofdut,  de  OtterUit,  p.  6,  sejq., 
«d.  Hate.)  Aecordiiw  to  the  last  of  the  aathorittea 
just  cited,  the  indirldual  labouring  in  the  field  when 
Tagea  appeared  was  Tarchon,  the  founder  of  Tar- 
qainti,  and  the  principal  hero  of  Etrurian  mythology. 
(Compare  Midler,  Elrusk.',  Tol.  2,  p.  S6.)  Another 
account  made  Tages  the  son  of  Genius,  and  grandson 
of  Jupiter;  and  it  was  he  that  instructed  the  twelve 
communities  of  Etmria  in  the  art  of  predicting  future 
erenta  fay  tlie  inspectitm  of  victima.  {Festiu,  p.  657, 
ed.  Daeier.) — ^The  form  of  this  mTant  deity,  his  birth, 
and  his  attribntes.  all  carry  ua  back  to  tne  telluric  di- 
rinities  of  Samotlirace  and  Lemnos,  and  the  mystic 
religion  of  the  Pelasgi.  The  books,  or,  rather,  oracles 
of  Tages  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writera,  and  were  orieinaliy  in  verse.  The  Romana 
are  aaid  to  hare  translated  a  part  of  them  into  prose. 
(iM/ut,  de  Mene.,  p.  130,  ed.  Sekew. ;  de  Oetent.,  p. 
190,  td.  tUee.—Guwmaut,  vol.  3,  pt.  I,  p.  459,  eeq.) 

Tioas,  a  rivsr  of  Spain,  rising  among  the  Ceitiberi 
in  Mona  Idobeda.  It  porsuea  a  course  nearly  duo 
west,  verging  slightly  to  the  south,  sud  tiaverses  the 
terriioriea  of  the  Ceitiberi,  Carpetant,  Vettones,  and 
Luaitani,  until  it  reaches  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
Tagna  is  the  laneat  rivu  In  Spam,  tbongfa  Strabo 
considera  the  Miniua  as  aueh,  an  evident  error.  The 
Mnda  of  ttda  atream  produced  graina  of  gold,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Mela,  precious  atones.  It  ia  now  called  hy 
An  1^>rtugoeae  the  Tajo,  though  its  ancient  name  still 
fomains  in  general  nse.  At  the  mouth  of  this  river 
Stood  Oliaipo,  now  Litbon.  (Jtfe/a,  3, 1. — Ovid,  Met., 
t,  SSl.—SU.,  A,  384.— LwHtR,  7,  75S.-- MartuU,  4, 
M,  dec.) 

Talos,  called  otherwise  PerdiT,  a  nephew  of  Dmi- 
•Iiu.   (Vii.  Perdiz.^ 

Tahaia,  I.  a  river  of  Hispsnia  Tarraconensis,  on 
the  northwestern  or  Atlantic  coast,  and  a  abort  dis- 
tance below  the  Protnontorium  Artabmm,  now  the 
Tbn&n.  (Mela,  3,  l.—PUny,  81,  2.)— II.  A  town 
of  Britain,  on  the  rivet  Tamania,  ht  the  territoir  of 
the  BatBUonii,  and,  according  to  Cambden,  now  Tarn- 
erton,  near  nymoath.  {Cambden,  Britanti.,  p.  168, 
Ml.  1800.) 

Tamaivs,  I.  a  river  of  Britain,  now  the  Tamar. 
(Cambden,  Britann  ,  p.  IfiS,  ed.  1600.)— II.  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  Itin.  Ant.  (108),  Thamaros,  a  river  of 
Samnium,  rising  in  the  Apenninea,  and  falling  into  the 
Calore.  It  is  now  the  7b  nsro.  {Crama'e  Attdenl 
luhf,  vol.  2,  p.  261.) 

TAiflans  or  Tawaseub  f^a/iafftoi,  Steph.  Byz.), 
a  city  of  Cyprus,  southeast  of  Soloe,  and  to  the  north- 
west of  Mount  Olympus.  The  adjacent  territory  was 
celebrated  for  its  rich  minea  of  copper,  and  for  the 
Tnetallic  composition  prepared  on  the  spot,  and  called 
Judcanthum.  {Strab.,  683.)  These  mines  appear  to 
have  been  known  as  eariy  as  the  days  of  Homer,  for 
dieyan  referred  to  hi  the  Odyssey  (1,  188).  Ithaa 
twen  dispnted,  however,  among  commentators,  wheth- 
•r  the  poet  alludes  to  the  Cvprian  Tamasus,  or  the 
ItalieD  Temeaa  or  Tempea,  also  famoua  for  its  cop- 
per mines.  (Compare  Supk.  Byz.,  s.  v.  Tofi&aeot. — 
Wmn.,  Dumi/9.,  18,  445.  — Pfin.,  6,  31.)  In  the  vi- 
emily  of  Tamasus  was  a  celebrated  plain,  sacred  to 
Venus,  and  where  the  goddess  is  ssid  to  havt  gathered 
the  golden  apples  Gy  which  Hippomanea,  to  whom 
Am  rtvt  thsoi,  waa  anabled  to  eonqoer  Atalanu  in 


the  race.  (Ovid,  Mel.,  10,  844,  Mff  — ^WM**' 
Aeia  Minor,  vol.  3,  p.  388.) 

TAMisia,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  the  Tkemet.  Cm- 
aar  ia  generally  supposed  to  have  croaaed  this  river  at 
Coway  Stakes,  seven  or  ei^t  mites  above  Kingaton  ; 
bnt  Horsley  aeama  to  be  or  opinion  that  ho  forded  H 
near  that  town.   (Ctu.,  B.  G.,  5,  11.) 

TAiioa,  a  native  of  Memphis,  and  a  faithful  adherent 
of  Cyms  the  younger,  whose  fleet  be  commanded 
(Xct.,  Amb.,  1,  2,  21.— W.  ib.,  !,  4,  2.)  After  the 
death  of  Cyrus,  be  fled  with  bis  vessels,  through  feat 
of  Tisaaphemea,  to  Egypt,  unto  King  Paammiticbas, 
but  was  pot  to  death  vj  the  latter,  together  with  hla 
children.  The  object  of  tho  Egyptian  king,  in  thna 
violating  the  rights  of  hoapitahty,  was  to  get  posses* 
sfon  of  the  fleet  and  treasures  of  Tamos.  (Diod.  Sie., 
14,  I9.^1d.,  14,  35.) 

TiNASBA,  a  city  of  Bceolta,  situate  on  an  eminence, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Asopos,  and  near  the  mouth 
of  that  river.  Its  more  ancient  appellation  waa  Grea. 
(Horn.,  K,  S,  498.— Ziyco^.,  044.)  An  obstinate 
battle  was  fouchl  in  this  neighbourhood,  between  the 
Athenians  and Xacedcmonians,  prior  to  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  when  the  former  were  defeated.  The  ruina 
of  Tanagra  were  first  discovered  by  Cockerell,  at  Grtr- 
mada  or  Onmathi. — ^This  place  was  famed  among  the 
ancienta  for  its  breed  of  fighting-cocks.  (Croffier'* 
Atw.  Greece,  vol.  %,  p.  M9.) 

TiifXoKira  or  TahXgh,  a  river  of  Laeania,  rising 
in  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines,  between  Ctua 
Nuovo  snd  Logo  ffegro,  and,  after  flowing  thirty 
miles  through  the  valley  of  Diano,  loses  itsett  under 
ground  for  the  space  of  two  miles,  and  not  twenty 
aa  it  ia  aUted  in  Riny  (2,  lOS).  It  reappeara  be- 
yond £c  PtdU,  at  a  place  called  Perioatty  and  falls  into 
the  Silanna  betoW  Confitnt.  The  modem  name  ol 
the  river  is  Jfegro.  {Cramer'M  Ane.  llab/,  vol.  ft,  m, 
377.) 

TanIis,  I.  now  the  Don,  a  large  river  of  Eorope, 
rising,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Thyssagetes,  from  a  large  lake,'  and  falling  into  the 
Pains  Meotia.  Herodotus  appears  to  have  confomided 
the  TanaTs  in  the  upper  part  of  ita  course  with  the 
Rha  or  Wolga.  Of  the  course  of  the  latter,  and  its 
falling  into  the  Caspian,  he  appears  to  have  known 
nothing.  The  TanaVs  rises  in  the  Valdai  hills,  in  the 
government  of  7*i^  and  is  about  800  miles  in  length. 
Thia  river  separated  in  ancient  times  European  and 
Asiatic  Sarmatia.  In  voyages  written  more  than 
half  a  centniy  ago,  it  is  called  the  Tane  ;  at  the  same 
time  eommnnicatiwr  this  name  to  the  Rilos  Meotia  i 
the  mod  am  name  Dim  ia  ooVf  a  compt  abbreviatttm 
of  the  ancient  appellation.  A  city  named  Tanaia, 
sftnate  at  its  month,  and  which  waa  the  emporium  of 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  ia  celebrated  tn  tradi- 
tion by  the  Slavone  under  the  nsme  of  Aas-grad,  oi 
the  city  of  Aat;  and  it  ia  remarkable  to  find  tho  nam* 
of  Azof  subsisting  on  tho  same  site.  It  may,  more* 
over,  be  remarked,  that  thu  name  contribotea  to  com- 
pose that  of  Tanats,  formed  of  two  members,  the  first 
of  which  expreaaes  the  actual  name  of  the  river.  Tlw 
Oreeka  in  tne  age  of  Alexander  confounded  the  Tan- 
aTs with  the  laxartes.  {Vid.  laiartes.)— Dr.  Clarke 
(TVavels  in  Riusia,  dec,  vol.  1,  p.  837,  Lond.  ed.) 
found  the  Cosaack'  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  this 
river  to  be  Danaetr,  Tdaruuts,  or  Tanaett,  and  when 
sounded  with  qnicknees  and  volubility,  it  appealed  to 
be  the  same  as  TanaU.  Hence  the  ancient  name  of 
the  river  may  satiafactorily  be  accounted  for.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  intelligent  traveller,  when  the  word 
TanaU  waa  introdnced  mto  the  Greek  language,  it  had 
reference,  not  to  the  Don,  but  to  another  river,  which 
enters  that  stream  about  ninety^nine  m  ea  fri>m  ita 
month,  and  which,  aecordii^  to  a  notion  et.tertained 
from  time  immemorial  by  tM  people  in  this  quarter 
it  leaTBs  again,  Uking  a  northwealerfy  direction,  ud 
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UUng  into  tto  PmIiu  Mrnetit  to  lbs  noitb  of  all  M 
irtb«r  iioutlM  of  tlw  Don.  Tbu  DOitbuDUMM  oMilh 
4f  Um  Don,  owing  to  ibc  rivor  wbow  mim  iu  chsn- 
nel  ii  koppoted  |««calUriy  to  contain,  U  eallad  Dai» 
tlx  aUo,  and,  to  expraM  either  iu  Biugaieh  enmnt 
or  iu  lapse  into  Uw  tea.  Dead  DuumU.  lihm  Greclta, 
■Uering  from  the  Crimea  towaida  the  moutbe  of  lbs 
Don,  and,  aa  tbeir  cuatom  waa,  keepiuf  doaa  to  the 
■bora,  tnteRMl  firat  Ibia  noriberamoet  mouth  of  the 
livtrt  and  gava  it^bo  nam*  of  Tanaia,  from  iu  native 
appallation.  Ae  ngaida  the  ei/mologj  of  the  name, 
on  wtaidi  bead  Dr.  Clarke  ia  silent,  it  ma;  be  iciearb- 
•d  Ibat  Bayer  {Cimmi.  Acad.  Pttr.,  vol.  9,  p.  375) 
auppoaea  an  earljr  European  people  to  have  once  ex- 
i«t«d,  in  whoM  language  a  word  like  Tan,  Tom,  Don, 
ot  Dmui  may  have  aignified  "  waUr,"  from  which 
were  gradually  derived  auch  uamea  of  rivera  aa  T«i>- 
mu,  Ihinaperit,  DanvUr,  Dvtubiu$  {TuHotM  io  the 
Ifiebtlungenlud,  v.  6116. — AukwAic  in  Proeofiua), 
Don,  Duna,  To&ioy  (io  PteUmy),  EruUm,  Ro-ian, 
Slc.  It  is  a  curious  confirmalion,  in  part  at  leaat,  of 
this  hypothesis,  that  the  Ossates,  a  Caucaaiao  uibe, 
have  the  word  Don  in  their  langaage  aa  a  general  term 
for  "  water,"  "  river,"  die.,  and  desigDSto  all  mouul- 
ain  streams  by  this  appellation.  (Compare  Lckrberg, 
VnUrtuckungen,  dec..  Peitrab.,  p.  400.— JIaUar,  Vor- 
halU,  p.  304.)— II.  A  city  in  Aentie  Samatia.  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tanaia,  which  aoon  became  suffi- 
ciently powerful,  )>y  reason  of  iu  exUiwive  connierce, 
to  wiihdraw  itaelf  from  the  away  of  the  kinga  of  the 
Boeponia,  and  eaubliab  iu  independeoce.  One  of 
iheaa  aame  monerolM,  bowevet,  by  nam*  Poieno,  aub- 
Mtjuantlr  took  and  doauoyad  iL  It  ma  afterward 
MMilt.  but  never  attained  iu  fennar  eminanc*.  Tbe 
luina  of  the  place  ai«  to  tbe  west  of  the  modem  Axof. 
iPUn.,  6,  7.—SleiA.  By*.,  r.  v.) 

TANiquiL,  io  Etrurian  Tanchufil{MiilUr,  Etruaker, 
I,  p.  73),  called  also  Coia  Cacilia,  was  tbe  wife  of 
Tanjnioiua  Pitacua,  the  fifth  kii^  of  Rome.  <  Vid. 
Tar^uioiua  I.)  Nlcbubr  makaa  the  Tar^uio  family  of 
Latin,  not  of  Etruriaa  origin;  and  thinks  that  tbe 
aame  Cau  CmeUU  bdonga  to  a  legtud  concerning 
TaiquiniuB  entirely  diSereot  from  that  which  became 
prevalent.  "  In  the  latur  legend,"  obaarvos  this  eis- 
inent  writer,  "  Tanaquil  comes  to  Rome  with  Tsnjoin, 
and  outlives  him ;  it  ia  not  even  pretended  anywhere 
that  ahe,  too,  changed  her  Etruscan  name.  Cncilia 
bad  a  atatuo  in  a  tamfJo,  ao  inliidltely  waa  abe  asso- 
ciated with  tba  oU«  tradition  ;  and  bar  nam  iotplies 
a  conDexion  with  Pmwat*,  aaid  to  bare  baaa  bnilt  by 
Csculus  (Strv.  ad  Yirg.,  Mn.,  7,681),  tbe  hero  after 
whom  the  Cvcilii  wm  called.  Ib  tbie  poiat  tbe 
feigned  Etruacaa  Tarquinius  has  not  quite  ohlitwatod 
the  tmeaa  of  the  Latin  Priscus  :  the  historiana  tlvow 
aaido  altogether  what  they  cannot  bring  into  unison 
with  Ibeir  accoanU."  {JfitlnUu'a  Earn.  Hiat.,  roL 
1.  p.  8M,  Can£r.  frana^)— Tanaqail  was  represent- 
ed w  tbe  Roman  traditions  aa  a  woman  of  high  spirit, 
and  accustomed  to  rule  her  hosbaod ;  beoce  the  o&me 
B  used  by  tba  Latin  poeU  to  indicate  generally  any 
imperious  consort.  {Anam.,  Epiat.,  33,  Sl.—Ju»t- 
ne},  SaL,  6,  66*.}  Sbe  waa  alao  celebrated  in  tbe 
aunt  lemnda  u  an  excellent  qnaatM  (fanijtM)  ud 
honsowifo;  and  hcrdiaiaff  andniodlewera  praeerved 
in  die  temple  of  Sancue  orHerculea,  (Cie.,proMiir., 
li.—Plm.,  8,  46.)  It  waa  Tsnaquil  that,  after  the 
morder  of  Tarquinios  Priscos,  managed  adroitly  to  ao- 
cnre  tbe  ancceuion  to  Servius  Tultins,  her  son-in-law. 
(Fid.  Tarqoiniua  I.,  near  tbe  eloee  of  that  article.) 

Tahu,  a  city  of  E^rpt,  at  tbe  entrance  of,  and  giv- 
itig  naiM  to,  liie  Tanitio  mouth  of  tbo  Nile,  between 
tbe  Meodeeian  and  Pebaiae.  Tbia  dty  is  tbe  Zoan 
of  the  Seripturea,  and  ito  isnaina  ai*  atul  edied  San.. 
Tbe  Ostigaa  Taniticnm  is  now  tbe  Om>l^■Pared^a 
Moath.    {Ifumbera,  13,  SS.— /nual,  19,  11,  18.) 

TAiiTAiiBBa,  a  patiooyBtie  applied  to  tbo  deaemd- 


anU  of  Tantalua,  soeh  aa  Niobe,  Heimione,  Ac 
Aganemaon  and  Menelaua,  aa  gfaodaona  of  Taatalaa, 
an  called    TmtmlUM  Jrairta"  by  Ovid.   {Uar^  % 
45,  MS.) 

TamtIlds,  a  king  of  Lydia,  son  of  Jopitor  hy  a 
nymjA  called  Pluto  (Wu/zA),  was  tbo  fathw  irf  Po  . 
lope,  and  of  Kiobe  tbe  wife  of  Amphioa.— Uly— eoi  \ 
when  relating  to  tbo  Phwaciaoa  what  he  bad  bo-  \ 
held  in  tbe  lower  world,  describes  Tentalu  ao  auad-  ^ 
ing  up  to  tbe  cbik  in  water,  which  conatamli  ^mim 
his  hp  as  ofun  as  be  attempU  lo  qocKb  taa  tfaant 
that  lonoenu  him.  Over  his  bead  grow  all  bitids  at 
fruiU ;  bat,  wbenever  be  reaches  fortb  his  hands  Is 
tako  them,  tbe  wiod  scatters  tfacm  to  tbe  clouds.  (Od^ 
II,  Ml,  wff.)  Tint  paaaage  of  Honier,  boerever,  od 
which  this  Bccoaof  reau,  waa  regarded  bj  Ariatair- 
cbus  aa  aporious,  according  to  the  scboliast  oo  Pindar 
(Olymp.,  1,97).  If  we  reject  tbe  veraes  of  tbe  Odys- 
sey wnicb  have  jast  been  referred  to,  and  tbe  aotbeB' 
ticity  of  wluch  has  beeo  farther  invalidated  by  aa  as* 
edited  scholiast  whom  Person  cites  {ad  Eurip.,  Oreat., 
6),  we  then^ome,  in  the  order  of  time,  to  tbe  accoonl 
giveo  first  by  Arcbilocbus  {Pauaan-,  10,  SI,  12),  anf 
after  bim  by  Pindar.  According  to  this  poet,  JopiUf 
bung  a  vaat  rock  in  tbe  air  over  tbe  head  of  Taotala% 
which,  alw^  noBaeiog  W  doacend  aod  craah  him, 
deprivee  hint  of  all  joy,  add  makes  bim  "a  sfaadcm 
from  happiness.**  (01.,  1,  67,  aeff..  ed.  BocibA— 
BScik,  ad  lac.)  Pindar  does  not  montion  tha  plaee 
of  bis  poBisboient,  but  Euripides  says  it  waa  the  a« 
between  heaven  aod  earth,  and  that  the  rock  was  sos- 
peoded  ever  bim^  goMeo  cbaitia.  (£iir^.,  OrciC, 
6,  7,  S7S,  «af.)— ;nw  oflaDco  at  TaauliH.  which  caB- 
ed  down  open  bim  tbia  aevero  infliclioo,  ia  wiom^ 
auted.  The  common  accoont  makes  bim  to  hape 
killed  and  dresaod  bis  son  Pelops,  and  to  have  placed  . 
bia  romaina  as  tood  beforo  tbe  gods,  whom  be  had  in* 
vited  to  a  banquet,  in  nder  to  teal  their  divinity.  (Fid. 
Pelops.)  Pindar,  however,  rqeeU  tbia  legwid  aa  «>- 
becoming  tbe  majeaty  of  iIm  gods,  and  saya,  that  if 
ever  raoital  man  waa  boDouied  by  the  dwellers  af 
Olympua,  it  waa  Tanulua;  but  that  he  coald  notdi- 

S'est  bis  ^ppineas.    They  admitted  bim,  be  adds,  u 
east  St  tbeir  table  on  necur  and  ambrosia,  which  nwda 
him  immorUl ;  but  be  stole  eome  ot  the  divine  food, 
aod  gave  it  to  his  friends  on  earth-   Tlua,  according 
to  Pindar,  was  the  crime  for  which  he  waa  pntusbeA 
(Pind.,  L  e.)   Euripides,  on  tbe  other  hand,  saya  thai 
the  offence  of  Tantalus  was  hie  not  Katrainkng  baa 
tongue  ;  that  ia,  probaUy.  bw  divulging  the  seueU  «f  y/* 
tbe  gods.    (Eto^.,  Oreat.,  10.)— Tbe  residenee  oT 
Tanulus  waa  placed  at  tbe  foot  of  Mount  Sipylos  in 
Lydia.   Hence,  according  to  anothor  legend,  Jupiloc 
<ast  tbia  mouuuin  opon  Itim ;  foe  {^ndarena  having 
stolen  tho  golden  dog  which  bad  gnaided  the  goat  tbnt 
reared  tbo  godtgavailloTantalaa  to  keep.  Maira^ 
boing  aeot  to  reclaim  tbo  dog,  TantaJna  deidad  aB 
knowledge  of  it,  and,  for  bio  fdsebood,  tbo  nwontaoi 
waa  thrown  upon  him.   (SciaL  ad  PM.,  Of.,  1, 97. 
— Anton.,  lib.  86.)    This  last  trifling  l^eod  is,  aa  «• 
may  easily  see,  one  of  the  many  atlempu  at  localishig 
tbe  ancient  myths ;  for  Sipylus,  it  ia  plain,  was  design- 
ed to  uke  the  tdace  of  tne  mythic  rock.-~-Tb«  name 
TanUlas  ia,  like  Sii^pbae,  a  redaplicalion,  and  hi* 
myth  ia  evidently  ODO  of  tboeo  banded  down  from  m.y 
old  Felaagic  timea.   Tbe  root  of  Tantalua  ia  probably 
■SoJJm,  and  he  repieaenU  the  man  who  is /oitria  Ati^g 
and  aboonding  in  wealth,  but  wboae  desires  are  insa- 
tiable (Qd3iB^O{,  for  euphony  made  TavraSioCt  *b% 
lettera  fl,  r,  X,  and  v  being  frequently  comnated.— 
WtUiar,  ap.  Sehatnek,  Andeut.,  p.  S65— -  FSieiar. 
Myth,  dar  Jaf.  OesdU.,  p.  866).   Tbe  Homeric  pa*, 
turn  aEhibiu  in  Uvdy  eoloara  tbe  mia«y  of  aatA  a 
aUte.   Tbe  other  form  of  the  I^nd  repreaenta,  pea- 
baps,  tbe  cares  and  feers  attendant  upon  riebea  ;  or 
it  may  ba^  aa  baa  iogenioaaly  bam  co:  lectoied.  aa  na 
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MS  of  the  •Tils  ol  tmbttion  I'nd  thv  inord'aite  ponuit 
M  bMoan ;  for  when  Tmtelw,  it  wn  eaid,  bed  it- 
:iiB*d  Ue  oltimau  ^nie,  um)  wm  idinittad  to  the 
l^le  of  Uw  goda,  hti  jay  wu  converted  inio  terrar  by 
bw  ^nejFing  aroek  euspended  over  hie  head,  and  ready 
to  cruaL  him ;  aad  he  aon^  penniaaion  to  rasign  hia 
■eat  at  the  celasttal  table.  {Alemttit,  cp.  Sehat.  ad 
Pind.,  I.  c.—Nk.  Damate.,  «p.  Stoi.,  U,  7.—Wdek- 
tr.  Am  Bttiaekt  Cyehu,  p.  S80.  M«f.)  It  waa  prol^ 
My  the  idea  of  the  great  wealth  of  Lvdia  that  «na> 
•d  the  myib  of  Tantaloa  to  be  localized  at  Sif^rlua. 
{Keighiley'a  Mytholo^,  p.  443,  »eq.)  , 

TapkIa,  ialanda  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  north 
coaat  of  Iihaca,  or,  rather,  between  Leucadia  and  tbe 
aaat  of  Acaroania.  They  form  a  coniiderable  group, 
and  are  often  mentioned  by  Homer  and  other  claaaical 
writera  aa  the  haunt  of  notonooa  piraiea.  {OA.,  1, 
417.)  Ttie  principal  iaUnd  ia  Uiet  which  ia  called  by 
HooMT  l^iAn,  bat  by  later  vrritera  Taphiiia  and  Ta- 
phidaaa  (iwitio,  408),  and  is  probably  llw  one  known 
to  modem  geograpkera  by  the  name  of  Megartui. 
Mr.  Dodwell  inlorma  aa  tluit  Cai»iM,  another  of  the 
Tapbian  gronp,  prodacea  perhepa  the  finest  flour  in  the 
world,  which  is  sent  to  Corfit,  and  sold  as  a  Inxary 
(vol.  1.  p  61).  The  Tarima  were  also  called  Tela- 
bo*.  <Omitfr*«  Ane.  Otmu,  toL  p.  55.)  Th^ 
were  fabled  to  have  rseeked  these  namea  frmn  Taphi- 
aa  and  Teleboua,  the  sons  of  Neptune,  who  reigned 
there.  The  Tsf^ians  made  war  against  Etaat^on, 
kin^  of  Mycena,  and  murdered  all  hia  sons ;  upon 
which  the  monarch  promised  bis  kingdom  and  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  whoever  coald  avenge  tbe 
deaUi  of  hie  cbiUreo  npon  the  Taphiaiia.  Amphitryon 
itid  it  wiiJi  aneeeaa,  toA  obtained  the  hand  of  Ibe 
maiden.   (ApoUod,,  3,  4.) 

TAPRas,  a  city  in  the  Taorie  Chersonese,  on  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus.  The  ancient  name  ia 
derived  from  ra^t,  a  diuh  or  trench,  one  having 
been  cat  close  to  the  town  to  defend  the  entrance  into 
tbe  Cfaeraonese.  The  modem  Prtlap  marka  Uie  aite 
9f-th«  aoetent  city.    (Hfeta,  3,  l.—PUn.,  4,  13.) 

Taprmm,  the  atrait  between  Coraiea  and  Sardinia, 
now  the  straits  of  Si.  Bonifacio.   (PUn-,  S,  6.) 

TAPaoBAKB,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Oeean^  now 
called  Ceylon.  The  Qreeka  first  learned  the  eaist- 
ence  of  this  island  after  tbe  expedition  of  Aleiander, 
when  ambaaaadora  wan  sent  by  tbera  to  the  court  of 
Paliubotbra,  The  aeeoont  tbra  received  was  ampli- 
Aed  so  much,  that  thia  ialand  waa  deemed  tbe  com- 
mencement of  another  wsrtd,  inhabited  by  antiekthonea, 
or  men  in  a  position  opposite  to  those  in  the  known 
hemisphere.  Ptolemy,  better  informed,  makes  it  an 
Island,  five  timea  greater,  bo>vever,  than  it  really  is. 
Sttabo  speaks  of  it  as  though  it  lay  off  the  hither  coaat 
of  India,  lookpig  towarda  tko  continent  of  Africa. 
The  nuiM  pf  wict,  which  «« learn  flora  Ptolemy  to 
have  bean  the  native  denominatioB  of  the  island,  is 
preserved  in  that  of  Seien-dive,  compoonded  of  the 
proper  name  Selm  and  the  appellative  for  an  tskod  in 
tbe  Indian  language,  and  it  is  apparent  that  tbe  name 
of  Ceilan  or  GtyUm,  according  to  the  European  usage, 
is  only  an  alteration  in  orthography.  Ptolemy  calla  it 
a  very  fertile  island,  and  meniiona  ae  its  produce  rice, 
boney  (or  rather,  peibapa,  augar),  ginger,  and  alao 
pneioui  atones,  wHh  all  aorta  of  meula ;  be  apaaka, 
toe,  of  its  eleplmnta  and  tigare.  It  is  ewpriaing,  how- 
ever, that  neither  Ptolemy  nor  thoee  wlw  preceded 
him  aay  anything  of  the  cinnamon,  which  now  fimns 
tbe  chief  produce  of  the  island.  The  encienta  coald 
not  be  igiKirant  of  the  natora  of  thb  irtiele,  aneoially 
«s  tbay  called  a  portion  of  the  •aatani  eoast  or  Afrioa 
hf  the  name  of  Ilegio  OinnaanoBifcra.  (Oniie,  73. 
— £(..  WO.—ltela,  9,  7.— ffm.,  6,  33.— Ceemt*  fit- 
AcmI,  11,  p.  888.) 

Tap«98,  a  email  and  le-;«ly  aftuated  peninania  on  the 
— atain  coaet  of  Sicily    Its  nunc  baa  reference  to  ita 


low  situation,  from  '^atmt,  aeptJie.    It  lay  off  Hyfek. 
Tbe  neck  of  had  eonnoettng  it  with  the  main  kbnd 
of  Sicily  wu  ao  low  that  Seivina  ealls  tbi  jminotrton ' 
itaalf  an  ishad ;  and  it  ia  even  now  atyled  Zsola  Am 
Mangkui.   (Virg.,  JEn.,  3,  689.) 

TASaa  (•Mfts),  I.  a  son  of  NeMme,  who,  according 
to  aome,  waa  the  founder  of  Tarentom,  called  in 
Greek  Tdpa^.    (Vti.  Tarentum.)— II.  A  small  nm 
to  tbe  west  of  Tarentom,  now  the  Ten.  (5l<p4. 
a. ».  Td^.) 

Taiasoo,  a  city  of  Gaol,  on  the  eaatem  aide  of  the 
Rhone,  and  ii«Ut  of  Arotate.  It  is  now  Taratem, 
lying  {^ipbsite  to  BMncain.  {BueUf  itmt  MSlUr, 
WSrterb.  der  Otogr.,  p.  S47.) 

TiKSSLLi,  a  people  of  Aquitanic  Gaul,  at  the  fod 
of  the  Pyreneea,  whose  chief  city  waa  Aqua  Augtista 
now  Aqt^  or,  aeeoiding  to  aoma,  D&x.  (Cos.,  B.  Q., 
3.  .37.) 

TiuMTim  (in  Graak  Tapnt\  now  TamOo,  a  eeU* 
bratod  city  of  Lower  Itdy,  aitnated  in  tbe  nortbesstem 
ai^la  of  UM  Sinua  Tarentfnua,  and  in  the  territory  of 
Meaaapia  «  lapygia.  It  was  founded,  according  to 
some,  by  a  Creun  colony  before  the  Tiojan  war,  and 
received  ita  name  from  the  leader  of  the  colony. 
Tares,  a  reputed  eon  of  Neptono  (i.  e.,  a  poweilnl 
naval  ehieftaia).  In  tbe  Slat  (Mympiad,  a  atieag  body 
of  emigrants  amved  under  PbifanuHia  inm  I«eoDin, 
so  that  it  aeemed  to  bo  relbundad.  The  new  eoloiqr 
eouUiahed  themsolvea  npon  an  ariatooaticid  i^D,  ei^ 
larged  tiie  fonificationa  of  tbe  citr,  and  formed  it  Into  a 
near  resemblance  of  Sparta.  Most  of  tbe  nobles  hsving 
aubaeqnently  peririied  in  a  war  with  the  lapygea,  demoe- 
racy  waa  introdncod.  The  favourable  situation  of  Aa 
place  contributed  to  its  r^id  proaperity.  naeed  in 
tbe  renin,  as  it  w^  it  obuinod  the  wbde  eommaiG* 
of  the  AdrMtie,  Ionian,  and  Tyrrimtian  Saaa.  Tbe  ad- 
jacent country  was  fertile  in  grain  and  fruit ;  the  peslares 
were  excellent,  ■  nd  the  flocks  afforded  a  very  fine  wool. 
At  thia  most  prosparoos  period  of  tbe  republic,  wbiob 
may  bo  anppoaed  to  date  about  400  B.C.,  when  RonM 
waa  engaged  in  tbe  siege  of  Veii,  and  Greece  waa  a^ 
joying  aome  tranquillity  after  tbe  long  struggle  of  tbl 
Peloponnesian  war.  Arehytaa,'a  diatinguisted  pbiloa»- 
pher  of  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  and  an-able  atateaman, 
presided  over  bar  counsele  as  strategos.  Her  navy 
was  far  auperior  to  that  of  any  other  Italian  colonr. 
Nor  were  her  military  establishments  leas  formidalua 
and  eilicient,  since  she  could  bring  into  the  field  a 
force  of  80,000  foot  and  5000  horse,  eiohisive  of  a 
select  body  of  cavalry  called  Hipparchi.  {Htjfim, 
Ofuae.  Aeed.,  vol.  3,  p.  S3S.)  The  Tarentiuss  wen 
long  beid  in  great  estimation  aa  auxiliary  troc^  and 
were  frequently  employed  in  the  aimiea  of  foreign 
princes  and  states.  (SfntAo,  380. — JEUan,  Var. 
mat.,  7,  4.—Polvb.,  11,  13.— /d.,  16,  15.)— Nor  waa 
the  eultiva^  of  tb»  arte  and  of  Ittoiston  foijgottin 
in  the  advaneement  of  political  atrangth  and  civilim- 
tioB.  Tbe  Pythagwean  eect,  which  in  other  parte  of 
Magna  Grncia  had  been  so  bsrbarously  oppressed, 
here  finmd  encouragement  and  refuge  throngb  the  iic 
flnence  of  Archytas,  who  was  said  to  have  entertaiiwd 
nato  during  hia  reaidenea  in  thia  city.  (Cie.,de  Stm., 
IS.)  And  the  firat  aeulpton  and  painten  of  Gnaoe 
cootribalad  to  eBbeHiahTaroBtam  with  aavetal  ijim- 
did  moumenta,  which  ancient  authors  have  dwelt  opon 
with  sdmirstion,  snd  which,  at  a  later  period,  wUn 
transferred  to  Rome,  served  to  decorate  tbe  CapitoL 
But  their  grandeur  was  not  of  long  duration;  for 
wealth  and  abundance  aoon  engendered  a  love  of  east 
and  luxury,  the  eonseqosBcea  of  which  proved  ftlal  to 
tbe  intoreau  of  Tkrantum,  by  sailing  the  vigour  o( 
her  inttltntiona,  eoervating  the  minda  and  corroptinf 
the  morala  of  her  inhabitants.  Effeminacy  and  volup- 
toonsness  gradually  usurped  tbe  place  of  eneigr  and 
courage,  and  the  Tsnntines  becsine  the  abandoned 
slavee  of  licentioaaDeaa  and  vice.   To  anch  excean 
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itr  of  tbni  nniMl  ttamkk  w  Mid  to  ban  uccmM 
that  or  ibe  d«y»  of  lb*  jretr.  Hence  the  expnaaieiM 
•0  ofu  J  applied  to  it  hj  Horace,  of  "noUe"  and  "tM- 
UU  Tataitvm,"  and  by  Juvenal  (6,  397),  of  *' At- 
fae  £oriniatum  tt  peiuiw  madidumtque  Tarenbim." 
[Slraio,  ZRO.—Theopomp.,^.  Atken.,  4,  l».  —  CU- 
arek..  ap.  Eund.,  1 3, 4.— jSAan,  V.  H.,  IS.  80.)  Ed> 
feebled  and  degraded  by  thii  ■yelon  of  demoializatioa 
and  corruption,  the  Tareatinea  boob  found  ibenuelvoa 
tmable,  aa  heralolon,  to  overawe  and  keep  in  aubiec- 
tion  thfl  neighbourini  barbarian*  of  lapygia,  who  sad 
alwaya  bated  and  fMred,  but  uow  loarnM  to  deapiae 
them.  Tbeae,  leagued  with  the  atill  more  warlike 
Locaniana,  wbo  had  already  beconw  the  tarror  of 
liafna  Grwcia,  now  mado  conataui  inroada  into  their 
taintofy,  and  eTen  thraalmed  the  aafely  of  lha  city. 
Incapabls  of  eierlion,  aud  having  no  leader*  poaaea* 
■d  of  any  militaiy  talant  or  energy,  the  Tareoiioes 
wero  conpclted  to  call  in  to  tbeir  aid  experienced 
commandera  from  Greece,  whom  ambition,  perhap*.  ur 
the  dcaire  of  gain,  might  ii>duce  to  quii  their  native 
■oil  in  search  of  woakh  and  renown.  A  more  geoer- 
oua  motive,  ptAaM  laflaanetd  Aiehidamua,  king  of 
Sparta,  wbo  waa  taa  fint  to  engage  in  their  defence, 
for  he  might  regard  Tarentnm  a*  baviiw  juat  claima  to 
hi*  protection  a*  a  Spartan  colony.  But  ibia  valiant 
prince  fell  in  ibe  firat  engag^noot  with  the  enemy. 
Alexander  of  Epiroa,  who  waa  the  next  ally  of  the 
Tarontinof,  waa  aoon  di*gaat«d  with  their  feeble  and 
imaolato  ooiMlnct,  aud  abandoned  their  cauae  to 
ptoaecute  hi*  own  ambitioa*  daai^u.  {Str4&.j  L  c. 
—Lie.,  8,  17.)  He  waa  followed  ^  the  SparUn  Cle- 
ontenea.  and  afterward  Agathoelea ;  but  the  aer- 
Ticcs  of  tbeae  adventurera  were  productive  of  litUe 
benefit  to  the  republic^  they  being  more  intent  on  ibeir 
own  intereau  than  tboae  of  ttie  people  wbicb  aought 
(heir  aid.  Tarentnm,  in  conaequonce  of  these  failures, 
mif^  have  been  induced  to  duiend  upon  bet  own  re- 
■•ama*^  bad  the  twibariana  of  lapygia  or  Locania  ra- 
mmed ber  only  fee*.  Vol  a  more  fbrmidaUo  enemy 
DOW  entered  the  liata.  Tbia  waa  Rome,  who,  by  coo- 
tinned  anoeeaaaa  ovar  tbe  Sanaitea,  and  the  subjec- 
tion oi  Apulia,- bad  now  eztendad  ber  dominion  nearly 
to  the  walls  of  Tarentam.  A  pretext  for  war  was 
aooQ  foond  by  tbeae  powerful  invadera.  An  inwU 
■id  to  haw  baen  ptibficly  offered  one  of  the  Roman 
unbasaadora  wa*  here  the  plea  aaaigned  for  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  and  the  Taianttnea  agaii  had  recourse, 
in  tbia  emergency,  to  CoMign  aid.  Tbe  valour  and 
forces  of  Pynhns  for  a  time  averted  tbe  alonn ;  but, 
when  that  prince  withdrew  from  Italy,  Tarentnm  could 
DO  longer  withatand  ber  poworful  enemie*.  and  aoon 
■Am  fall  into  their  handa ;  the  aonmdar  of  the  town 
being  basteaed  bj  ih*  treadiery  of  the  Epiroi  force 
lAioB  Pyrriia*  bad  left  there.  Tbe  Tarentinee  were 
•mnpeUed  by  tbe  Romana  to  surrender  tbeir  arm*  and 
tbeir  abipe  of  vra: ;  tbeir  walla  ware  diamantted,  and 
a  bsavy  fine  waa  impoaed  aa  tbe  condition  of  peace. 
\Lh.,  £pif.,  IS.)  To  tbia  haiab  tiaatment  maj' juat- 
\j  be  aaeiibed  tbe  aubaeqwent  condaet  of  lha  TarwiH 
tinea  during  the  eeoond  Fonio  war,  in  declaring  for 
Hannibal,  whom  they  mi»t  have  regarded  moio  in  tbe 
li|^t  of  a  deliverer  from  a  aUle  of  oppreasioo  than  aa 
an  invader  of  their  country.  They  opened  their  galea 
to  his  forces,  and  warmly  secondod  bis  efforts  to  re- 
dace  tbe  Roman  ganiaon,  which  still  beld  out  in  tbe  cit- 
adel. (Pofy&.,e,3A.— Li*.,  36,9.)  Such,  however, 
waa  tbe  streogUt  of  tbeir  fortroaa,  that  it  eSiaetnaUy 
wi^atood  aU  uw  attacka  mad*  npOB  it ;  and  when  the 
•Utnlioo  of  the  Carthaginian  general  waa  drawn  off 
to  other  parte  of  Italy,  Tarenlom  waa  surprised  and 
Mcaptored  by  the  Romana,  under  ibt  conunaod  of 
Pabioa  Maumna,  who  treated  it  aa  a  city  taken  from 
the  enemy.  The  plunder  obtained  by  them  on  tbia 
aecaaiaa  was  immonae ;  the  pictorea  iJtd  atatu**  be- 
1SM 


ing  laid  to  faava  MUly  nqullad  in  noK-ct  thoee 
Synevae.  lirr  commeoda,  ac  tfaj*  oceamon,  tht 
moderation  of  Fabiua,  and  intimate*  that  be  alhtwad 
tbeaa  worka  of  art  lo  remain  ondiatarbed  <S7,  18); 
but  Sliabo  aaaerta  that  many  arttclea  were  removed 
by  tltat  general,  and.  among  others,  a  coloaaal  brom* 
elalue  el  Herculea,  the  work  of  tbe  celebraied  Lyiip- 
|raa.  From  tim  pcwiod  tba  pro^Mitty  and  poliiicd  cx- 
uteoe*  of  Tarontum  mav  date  iu  decline,  which  wai 
farther  accelerated  by  tba  prefereoea  shown  by  tht 
Romana  to  the  port  of  Bnindiaiam  for  the  fitth^  oat 
of  iheir  naval  armament*,  aa  well  a*  for  coouneiciBl 
purpoaes.  Tbe  aalubrity  of  ila  climate,  tbe  aingoki 
fartility  of  its  territory,  its  purple  dye,  and  ita  a^aa- 
tageooa  ailuatioo  on  tbe  aea,  aa  welt  as  on  tbe  Appiaa 
Wav,  BtiU  rendered  it,  however,  a  city  of  coDaequeac* 
in  the  Augaalan  age.  Strabo  npoita  that,  thoagh  a 
gvaat  pottwn  of  iu  estmit  waa  deserted  in  hia  imv, 
the  inhabited  pert  atill  constituted  a  luge  town. 
That  geogr^iber  deacribea  tbe  inner  harbour  as  being 
100  atadia.  or  13^  milea  in  circuit;  a  compotatioa, 
however,  which  doea  not  agree  with  modem  measura- 
menia,  which  repreaent  Um  circuit  of  tba  baiboor  at 
16  miles.  Strabo  make*  tba  aile  of  tba  town  wy 
low,  but  tbe  P>*>i>d  bowerer,  a  b'ttle  lowmb 

the  citadel. — Tbe  modem  town  now  eecnpie*  Ibe  aita 
of  the  ancient  citadel.  {Cnmer"*  Amt.  habi,  toL  S, 
p.  318.) 

TAaicHKA,  I.  a  atrottg  city  of  Faleatine,  aooth  of  Ti- 
beriaa,  and  lying  at  the  eoulbmi  extremity  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneaaietb.  or  Sea  of  Tibariaa.  Ila  aitaa- 
tion  waa  well  adapted  for  fidieiiea  ;  and  from  the  |ro- 
cea*  of  jpidciinf  fish  (rtLx^cvw,  *'  to  pUtU"),  which 
was  earned  on  here  up«i  a  very  extensive  ecale,  lha 
town  derived  ita  name.  (Pti«.,  S,  6. — Joiak,  A 
J.,  3,  17.)— n.  Several  towna  on  the  ceaal  of  Egypt 
bore  thia  name  from  a  aimilsr  caoae. 

Tabpa,  Sruaina  Hjncioa  or  Maclne,  a  critic  at 
Rome  in  the  age  of  Aognatu*.  Ha  waa  appointed, 
with  four  other*,  lo  examine  into  the  mente  of  eveiy 
dramatic  production  befme  it  wu  allowed  to  be  r»*- 
aeoted  on  the  atage ;  end  he  is  aaid  lo  bars  diaeoar^ 
ged  thia  office  with  tba  graateat  impartiality.  (ffartL, 
Sat.,  1,  10,  38.— Compare  Ef.  td  Pit.,  887.) 

TABFau,  I.  tbe  daughter  (HTaipeioa,  tbe  governor 
of  the  citadel  of  Roma.  She  pcMuaad  to  open  the 
gates  of  tbe  eily  to  the  SaMoea,  provided  ISiej  ga*a 
her  their  gold  btaeelet*.  or,  a*  *he  «|)K*aed  it,  wbtt 
they  carried  on  tbeir  left  anna.  Tatios,  the  king  of 
tbe  Sabisea,  consented  ;  and,  as  he  entered  the  gates, 
to  punish  ber  perfidy,  be  threw,  not  his  bmcelet,  bet 
bis  shield  upon  Tarpeia.  His  foltowan  imiuted  bis 
examplOi  and  Tarpeia  was  crushed  under  the  weight 
of  tht  abicld*  of  ihe  Sabine  army.  (£w.,  1,  11.) 
Tbia  vnaion  of  the  atcwy  represeol*  T^poia  aa  a  Teoal 
traitreaa.  Piao,  however,  one  (tf  the  earliCT  anaallri% 
endeavours  to  exalt  tbe  daughter  of  Tatpeius  to  a  he 
roine,  wbo  meant  to  sacrifice  beraelf  for  bm-  country. 
She  waa  deacribed  by  bim  aa  having  |4anoed  te  make 
the  Sabinea,  by  virtoe  of  their  agreement,  ratified  a*  H 
wu  by  oath,  deliver  up  to  bet  thw  ama  asd  armom^ 
andjo  locooaign  Uwm, disarmed, to  tbeRmBans:  the 
Isying  down  of  tbe  arms  waa  to  take  place  on  tbe  Cep- 
ilol,  a  spot  where  not  a  Roman,  except  perbapa  pna- 
onera,  would  have  been  lo  be  found  1  Livy  aUodca  la 
tbia  varaion  of  tba  tale,  but  nwkea  no  remark  about 
ita  otter  absurdity.  (!>».,  L  e. — Compare  IfieUtr, 
Som.  Hitt.,  vol.  1,  p.  199,  Cambr.  frcaaf.)  Tarpna 
was  buried  on  the  bill,  and  from  her  oiw  of  the  tare 
aummito  of  the  Capitoline  Mount  toidi  tba  name  af  lha 
Tarpeian  rodi  (TWptia  Jliifa,  called  alao  Tarftiu 
Mow),  and  from  it  elate  criminals  were  afterward  ae- 
cnalomed  lo  be  thrown.  (Vid.  TaiTwioa  Mchh.) — ^Nia> 
tuhr,  wbo  very  properly  rejecta  the  whole  story  abort 
TarpeiB  aa  purely  fabuloua,  obaervea,  that  tbe  Rtmm 
toet  wbo  invented  the  ^bgend  '*  conceived  tbe  poai 
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8«buwa  covered  tb  gold,  as,  Fturiel  remarka,  the 
baide  of  modern  Oraece  do  tbeir  Clephts.  Here  ia 
popolar  foatty  Doeqiii«ocall3r  obvioua  for  one  who  baa 
eyee  to  see  it.  The  fiction  of  Prt^nrttua  (4, 4)  aeeros 
(o  be  a  tranafer,  warranted  bjr  do  tradition,  from  the 
hiatoiy  of  the  Megarian  ScjHa."  (Rtmt.  Hut.,  vol.  1, 
p.  193.)  The  aame  writer  informs  ns,  that  the  re- 
nembranca  of  Tatpeia'a  gnilt  atill  livea  in  a  popular 
legend  at  the  present  itj.  "  The  whole  of  the  Capi- 
huine  Hill,"  he  obaerves,  "is  pierced  with  ooarties, 
passages  of  remote  antiquity  vrarked  throtigb  ttie  loose 
tofo :  many  of  these  have  been  welled  op  ;  but  near 
the  bonaea  erected  apoo  tbe  nibbish  which  eoren  the 
Hundred  Steps,  on  ttie  side  of  tbe  Tarpeian  rock  that 
looks  towerds  tbe  fontm,  beside  some  ruinous  baild- 
iogs  known  by  the  name  of  the  Palazzacio,  several  are 
accessible.  A  report  of  a  well  of  eziraordinary  depth, 
which  muat  have  been  older  than  the  aqueducts,  since 
BO  one  would  hiva  spent  the  laboar  on  it  afterward, 
and  which,  no  doubt,  eeeored  •  sup^y  of  water  to  the 
ganrison  during  tbe  Gallic  siege,  attracted  me  into  this 
ubyrinth :  we  were  conducted  by  girls  from  the  ad- 
joining bouses,  who  related,  ea  we  went,  that  in  the 
heart  of  the  hill  the  fair  Tarpeia  sita,  covered  with 
gold  and  jewels,  enchanted :  he  who  endeavours  to 
reach  ber  never  finds  oat  the  way  ;  once  mly  she  bad 
been  seeo  by  the  brother  of  one  of  our  euidee.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  quarter  sre  smiths  and  low  victual* 
lers,  without  the  slightest  touch  of  that  seemingly  liv- 
ing knowledge  of  antiquity  which  other  classes  have 
drawn  from  tbe  most  turbid  sources  of  vulgar  books. 
Real  oral  tradition,  therefore,  baa  k^  Taipeis  for  five- 
•nd-twentv  hundred  years  in  the  mouth  of  the  com- 
mon people,  who  for  many  centuries  have  been  alran- 
sere  to  the  names  of  Ctcelia  and  Cornelia."  {Ifubahr, 
itom.  Hm.,  vol.  1,  p.  193.)— II.  One  of  the  female 
BttendanU  of  Camilla  in  tbe  Rutnlian  war.  (Virg., 
JBh.,  II,  656.) 

Ti.aPEias.  8p.,  the  governor  of  tbe  citadel  of  Rome 
ander  Romulus,  (Ftd.  Romnlua,  Tarpeii,  and  Capit- 
•linua  HI.) 

TAtPBiiTB  MoKa,  or,  more  correctly,  TaepiiA  Ro- 
ns, a  celebrated  rock  at  Rome,  forming  a  part  of  (be 
Morn  Capitolinus,  end  on  the  steepest  side,  where  it 
o««rfaar.([  tbe  Tiber.  From  this  rock  slate  criminals 
were  sccnstoned  to  be  thrown  in  tbe  earlier  Roman 
times.  It  received  its  name  in  commemoration  of  the 
treachety  of  Tarpeia,  and  of  ber  having  been  killed 
here  by  the  Sebinee.— Vesi  gives  the  prvsMt  beigbt 
Bt  fifty-five  feet.  A,  modem  tooriit  loma^  as  M- 
lows  :  •>  Though  it  ie  entsin  that  the  Terpeian  rock 
was  on  the  western  side  of  the  CspitoUne  Moont,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  inquire  where  waa  the  preciee  spot 
of  execution  ;  whether  Manlius  was  hurled  down  tnst 
part  of  tbe  prepipica  at  the  extreqnity  of  Mbnte  Ctpri- 
no,  or  that  behind  the  PalazMo  dt*  CsMterMUon. 
There  ie  still  height  enough  in  either  to  make  the  pun- 
ishment both  tremendous  and  faisl ;  sllhongb  not  only 
have  the  aaaaolta  of  time,  war,  and  violence,  but  the 
very  convulsions  of  natore,  cootriboted  to  lower  it ; 
for  repeated  earthquakes  have  shattered  the  friable  tufb 
of  whwh  it  is  composed,  and  large  fiagmeota  of  it  fell 
M  late  IS  tbe  nuddk  of  the  fifteenth  contiuy.  Tbe 
Call  of  (heae  mamo  has  diminfdied  tbe  clentkm  in 
two  ways :  by  lowering  the  actual  height,  and  filling 
ap  tbe  base,  to  which  the  mine  of  tbe  overthrown  bnild- 
tbat  once  stood  npon  it  have  materially  contribu- 
Still  the  average  of  various  roeasnrementa  and 
Mnpatattona  of  iu  preamt  elevation  make  it  above 
CO  Met;  nor  do  I  think  it  overrated.  Certainly  those 
who  have  maintained  that  there  would  be  no  danger  in 
leepinff  from  ita  aummit,  would  not,  I  imagine,  be  bold 
«Dougn  to  try  tbe  experiment  themselves.  Tht  eo- 
trartce  to  it  is  through  a  mean,  filthy  passsge,  which 
loads  to  SB  old  wooden  door."  (Rom$  in  At  Nine- 
itenth  Cmtwfy,  vol  I,  p.  179,  Avi.  ed.) 


TAK 

'rAigOioIl,  one  of  the  most  powerful  ci(ic«  of  EtK»- 
ris,  and  celebrated  in  history  for  its  esrly  connexicm 
with  Rome.  It  was  situate  in  the  lower  part  c:  Etrv 
ria,  near  the  coast,  and  to  the  noithweat  of  Cnre. 
Sirabo  aacribee  the  foundation  of  tbe  placf  to  Torchoc, 
(be  ftoMUa  Etruscan  chief,  who  is  so  often  mentionMl 
by  the  poets.  Justin  makes  it  to  have  been  founded 
by  some  Thessaliana  and  Spinurobri,  meaning,  doubt 
leas,  the  Pelaagi  and  LTmbri,  who  csme  from  Spins  ob 
the  Adriatic.  According  to  tbe  common  account,  tht 
pnw«iitor  of  tbe  Ta'n^uinisn  family,  Demsrstus,  set- 
tlea  hero,  and  from  thia  ei^  tbe  Tirquinian  famih 
came  to  Rome.  Niebuhr,  however,  holds  a  difietcn. 
opinion,  and  makes  the  Tarquinisn  family  of  Latin,  P3. 
Etruscan,  origin.  (Consult  remaiks  under  the  article* 
Tenaqnil,  and  Tarquinius  I.)  Some  ruins,  lo  which 
the  name  of  T^FcAina  is  attached,  point  out  the  an- 
cient site  of  Tsrquinii.  (Creflier's  Ave.  llaiy,  vol.  1, 
p.  197.)  The  Etrurians  regarded  Tarqoimi  as  tbs 
metropolis,  or  parent  of  all  their  other  cities :  a  atrong 
proof  in  favour  of  civilization  having  come  lo  thia  coun- 
try from  tbe  sea.    (MuUer.  Etnuier,  vol.  I,  p.  73.) 

TaSQuinIa,  a  daughter  of  Tarqumins,  who  msrried 
Servius  Tollius.  When  her  h'jsband  was  murdered 
by  Tarquinius  Supcrbus,  and  public  rites  of  sepulture 
were  denied  to  bia  remains  by  the  naurper,  she,  togeth- 
er with  a  few  friends,  conveyed  sway  the  corpse  by 
night,  snd  gave  it  a  private  burial.  Tarqntnia  survived 
ber  coneort  only  one  day,  having  died  either  (hrougb 
grief,  which  caused  her  lo  commit  suicide,  or  else  bav^ 
ing  been  put  lo  death  secretly  by  Tarquinius  Supeibaa 
and  his  wife.    (Dion.  Hal.,  4,  40.) 

TAiaoiMius,  I.  PersoDs,  tbe  fifth  kiiw  of  Rome. 
AccMding  lo  the  common  aeeoont,  as  found  in  the 
Latin  wnteis  (for  Nidnibt's  theory  will  be  given  at 
the  end  of  this  article),  he  WU  a  noble  and  wealthy 
Tuscan,  eon  of  Demaratue,  a  native  of  Corintli,  mho 
had  come  from  Greece  and  settled  in  Etruria.  ( Ftd. 
Demaratus  II.)  Demaratue  having  married  au  Etrna 
can  female  of  high  rank,  his  son,  whose  original  name 
was  Lueumo,  belonged,  on  the  mother's  side,  to  the 
Lucamooee,  or  raling  esslo  of  Etruria.  (Kid.  Lu- 
cnmo.)  But  tbt  pride  of  that  caste  would  not  permit 
them  to  sufier  a  person  of  mixed  deecent  to  participate 
in  tbeir  hereditary  honours.  He  married  an  Etruscan 
lady  of  the  nobleet  birth,  Tsnaqnil  by  name,  who  could 
not  brook  that  ber  huaKand  should  be  disparaged  by 
ber  hau^ty  kindred.  They  left  Tarquinii  and  jour- 
neyed to  Rome,  in  tba  bopo  of  being  received  by 
Ancna  in  «  manner  more  suited  to  their  dignity.  They 
l»d  reached  the  brow  of  the  Janicolom,  and  were  in 
eight  9(  Rome,  when  an  eagle  hovering  over  them, 
stooped,  snatched  his  cap,  sdiJ,  sfter  sosnng  aloft  with 
it  to  a  ffreat  height,  sgain  descended  and  placed  it  on 
his  head.  Tanaqnil,  versed  in  the  lore  of  Tuscan  au- 
gury, understood  the  omen,  and  embracliw  ber  bua- 
band,  bade  him  proceed  joyfully,  for  the  loftiest  for 
tunes  awaited  him.  He  waa  received  aa  a  RonwB 
citiaen,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Lucius  Tarquinius. 
His  eoorsge,  his  wisdom,  and  his  wealth,  soon  recom- 
mended him  to  tbe  favourable  iwtice  of  the  king,  and 
made  him  greatly  eateemed  alao  by  tbe  pei^le  goner 
■Uy.  On  tba  dMthof  Ancns  be  waa  chosen  kin^,  and 
recwved  from  tbo  aasembly  Uie  cualomary  aanctum  to 
his  asaumption  of  aovereigity.  Scarcely  waaTarqaii 
seated  on  the  throne,  when  tbe  Latin  states  broke  tbe 
treaty  which  they  bad  made  with  Ancna,  and  began  to 
make  inroada  upon  the  Roman  territory.  Tarq'iinioa 
marched  against  them,  defeated  ibem  in  battle,  and  took 
and  laundered  ApioUs.  where  he  obuined  an  immense 
booty.  *  Prosecotiw  his  victMioos  career,  he  made 
himself  msater  of  (Tameria,  Crustnmerium.  Medntlia, 
Ameriola,  Ficulnea,Comicnlum,BndNomentum.  Tbe 
.£qui  also  felt  the  power  of  bis  arms,  and  were  obliged 
to  humblo  themselves  bofoie  him.  White  he  was  en- 
gaged with  the  I^tiiw,  Uie  Sab-ncs  availed  ihemselvct 
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of  hi*  ibMnee,  mmtend  thai  fbreM,craMed  the  Anio, 
and  nraged  tha  counUy  op  to  lite  jerj  wallsof  Hom. 
Tanninhis  ntnniad  from  his  Luin  wan,  anfloanlaiad 
tbo  SaUna*,  tod.  aflar  i  daapante  eonfliet,  drove  dwm 
rimn  tha  Komao  lerritoriea.  Next  year  tbaT  agam 
f  aaaad  tha  Anio  hw  a  brtdga  of  beaia,  and  adnnced 
toHarda  Rome.  Tarqainiua  met  tham  in  battle,  and, 
bj  the  atiperiorttjr  of  hia  cavalry,  gained  a  compleie 
Tietwy.  Daring  tbe  battle,  a  parly  of  RooraiM,  aant 
tor  lhatparpoea,  mmwd  the  bridle  of  fcoala,ao  that  tba 
mted  iSabmaa  wen  cut  off  from  ibeir  ratieat  and 
driven  into  the  rirer,  where  great  Dunbrra  of  lbe«n 
purialted.  Their  bodice  and  anna,  floating  down  the 
Tiber,  brought  the  firat  inlelligeoce  of  the  victory  to 
Rome.  He  then  oioaaed  t\»  ixwer,  inflicted  ap9n  them 
■  aecond  defeat,  and  compelled  them  to  eurrender  the 
town  and  Unde  of  C<4latu,  which  tbey  had  praviooaly 
taken  from  the  Latina.  Taiqaioina  placed  a  ationg 
gatriaan  in  the  town,  aad  aaaigtted  tlw  capture  lo  hu 
Ctotber'a  eon,  who  tfaeoe*  look  the  naoie  of  CoHatiRoa. 
In  thia  war,  die  king's  aoo,  a  youU)  of  foarteen.  alow  a 
foe  wiUi  hie  own  hand,  and  received  aa  a  reward  of 
honour  a  robe  botdered  with  porple.  and  a  boUow  ball 
of  gold  to  be  eotftended  rouitd  hie  oeck ;  and  theae 
GODtiaiied  to  be  the  diatinctive  dreaa  and  ocnameat  of 
RoBiBD  jroath  of  patriciBn  rank,  nil  they  aaanmcd  the 
tag*  einfta,  or  menly  gown.  TaniDiniua  ia  likewiae 
aaid  lo  have  engaged  to  war  with  the  Etniecan  nationa, 
to  have  taken  aeveral  of  their  citiee,  and  to  have  over- 
thrown ihem,  notwithstanding  a  confederacy  of  all  their 
twelve  BtatM  againat  bim.  In  token  of  their  Bubniia> 
aion  to  bia  power,  the  EtiMeana  at  length  aent  bim  a 
golden  crown,  an  ivMT  thnmo  and  acepira,  a  pg^a 
tanie  and  rob*  AgorM  with  gold,  and  twelve  aJtoa 
btnnd  up  in  bundles  of  loda,  lo  be  home  before  bim, 
each  la  ihev  nsed  when  their  twelve  eittes  choee  a 
common  leader  in  war.  Tbeae,  by  the  permiaaion  of 
the  people,  Tarquinias  adopted  aa  the  insignia  of  king- 
ly power ;  end,  with  the  exception  of  the  crown  and 
u';he  embroidorod  tobe,  ihoy  ronainod  aa  aiich  both 
lo  hia  sitcceaaora  on  the  tbieno  and  lo  tba  coneuls,  on- 
fess  on  tlie  days  when  they  went  in  poUic  triumph  to 
the  Capitol  Such  were  tkie  military  eifrfoits  aocribed 
to  Tarqainiua  ;  and  there  is  nothing  so  improbable  in 
them  a*  lo  aurtle  our  belief.  It  ia,  indeed,  manifeat 
from  other  iiulicatiuna,  that  aboai  the  period  asAimed 
aa  the  reign  of  Taniuiaiua  Priacus,  aa  h  is  called  for 
aake  of  dietinction,  the  dominions  of  Kome  muat  have 
eonpriaed  nearly  all  iho  territory  which  he  ia  aaid 
to  Mve  conqomd,  and  aleo  that  tba  eity  moat  have 
risen  to  great  wealth  end  power.  The  latter  point  is 
{noved  by  the  great  public  works  which  all  aecooifta 
agree  in  ascribing  to  nim.  He  boih  the  cloaca  maxi- 
ma, or  great  sewen,  to  drain  off  the  water  froir.  be- 
tween 3ie  Palatine  and  Capitoline,  and  the  PelUioe 
and  Aventino  HiUa.  Thia  vwi  drain  waa  conatnwled 
of  huge  Uoeka  of  hewn  atone,  triply  arched,  and  of 
each  aimeneiona  that  a  barse  couM  float  along  in  it 
beneeth  the  very  streeu  of  the  ci^.  fiartbqoakea 
have  shaken  the  city  and  the  adjacent  hilla;  bnt  the 
cloaca  maxima  remains  to  this  day  aiiimpaircd,  an  en- 
during monumeot  of  the  power  and  akdl  of  Ihe'king 
Md  Me  paopio  by  wkom  it  waa  conairMlod.  The 
Cireua  M axlnoa,  or  grett  raeecoarae,  waa  alao  a  woifc 
thia  monarch,  hitondad  for  the  diaplay  of  what  were 
•ailed  the  great,  or  Roman  games,  l^ie  forum,  with 
ite  rows  of  shops,  waa  alao  tha  work  of  Tarquiniua ; 
and  he  began  to  sorroand  the  city  with  a  wall  of 
maaay  hewn  atonee.  He  likewiae  made  [mparation 
to  fulfil  a  vow 'to  bnild  a  groat  tanple  on  the  Cap- 
itoline  Hill  to  the  chief  deities  of  Run*.  To  con- 
clude tha  legenda^  biatory  of  Tarqainiua,  he  ie  said 
to  have  been  murdered  by  the  treachery  of  the  eona 
ef  his  predecessor  Ancus  Msrcina.  They,  perceiving 
the  favour  with  which  the  king  regaided  Serviua 
rolliost  and  faaring  an  attempt  lo  make  bim  tana. 


to  the  czcluaioo  of  their  own  preieiMoaa  anl  bope^ 
hired  two  coaottymOD  to  preteod  a  qouiet,  and  le  a^ 
pear  before  ibe  king  eookiiw  radnaa.  WbiW  ho  wai 
iirtaning  to  the  complaint  of  ooe,  tba  other  atrvck  !■■ 
on  the  head  witfa  an  axo,  and  then  tbey  both  made  than 
eacape.  The  oonapiratora  did  not,  however,  ohtam 
tbe  fruit  of  tbeir  treachery.  Taaaqoil  gave  out  that 
the  king  waa  twt  dead,  bat  only  stanaed  by  the  blow, 
and  bad  appointed  Setvius  TuUisa  to  rule  lo  hia  oamo 
till  bo  abotud  reeovoi.  Servin  ioHDediately  asaiuoed 
tbo  eoeigM  and  eiefcieed  the  poweia  of  royalty.  Tao 
murderer*  were  aeited  end  pamrtied.  and  tba  Uaica 
fled,  diaa^MNnted,  from  tbe  city.  Wbeo  the  deoth  of 
Tarquiniee  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  ibe  power 
of  Serviua  was  ao  well  esubliabed,  that  ibo  peopb 
were  perfectly  reedy  to  grant  bim  tbe  uaoal  eonBra^ 
lion  in  the  powers  of  toe  aovetvigmy.  {Huktriag- 
Um^»  Hut.  AMie,  p.  19.  W7f.>— ^cb  ie  a  ak^ 
of  tbo  tfral  Tatqiia,  aa  given  h^  Ike  Mieimt  wriieci. 
Niebtdir,  however,  neieu  that  the  Groeiao  origM  of 
the  Tatqainian  bmily  ia  a  mere  and  vary  dnmay  in- 
vention of  the  Roman  annalists,  and  Dtl«rly  at  varianee 
with  the  received  cfaronok>gy.  {Rom.  Hit ,  vol  I,  pi 
819,  Mf?.)  Tbe  notion  that  Tarquiniua  was  ac 
Etmaeau,  aroaa,  aa  he  conceivea,  from  ibe  ciicooi' 
ataoco  of  bia  name  haviiw  boon  dedaeed  bom  that  of 
the  EtroaeoB  city ;  ao  that  bo  eeemed.  maroevof,  s 
saitaUe  prraoo  lor  the  Tuecan  epoch  of  Room  lo  be 
referred  to  **  Par  from  regardtng  Taninimi  u  the 
birthplaeeot  ^ia  nee,  I  bold  that  lace,**  obaerves  Nifr- 
huhr,  *'  of  Latin  origin.  1^  account  iritich  makea 
him  and  CoUatinoa  members  of  nothing  more  ibao  a 
atnglo  bmilv,  ia  diapraved  br  Ibe  laei  thot  a  whda 
Taraoiniaa  bouao  enstod  at  Rome,  wMeb  woa  baniib> 
ed  along  with  the  laat  king.  We  alao  find  memioB  el 
Tsrquine  of  Laurentun  {Diim.,  HmL,  A,  M):  ibaaa 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  exilee  of  tbat  bouae ; 
but,  even  aasumtng  this,  yet  the  I^end  or  itadmim 
muat  have  made  uem  turn  their  atepe  thither,  aa  it 
made  CoUatious  eettle  ai  Lavinium.  Wben  aoeh  a 
belief  waa  eunent,  aaauredly  Tarquinii  waa  doi  looked 
upon  aa  their  home.  The  Latio  otigio  of  the  Targoina 
is  pointed  out  by  the  aumame  of  ih  Sm  king,  m  tbe 
same  way  in  which  tha  names  of  other  patriciaoa 
pointed  out  from  what  people  tbey  sfoai^.  Tliua  we 
have  Aurancnius,  Siculos,  Toecua,  Sabmua,  dec.  Tbo 
name  Priacoa  haa  the  exact  form  and  chancier  of  the 
national  namee,  Tuacns,  Caaene,  Opscoa.  Tbe  aamo 
ia  the  neoning  of  Prieeua  aa  a  ouraamo  of  tbe  Serv^ 
and  aa  the  original  one  of  tbe  eeneor  Marcos  Peiciaa. 
who  waa  bom  in  the  land  of  the  Sabinea,  and  deeccnd- 
ed  from  Latin  ancealon.  (P/at,  Vit.  Cat.,  c  1.) 
Suppeeing  the  hoaae  of  Taniuiuiua  to  have  sprung 
from  one  of  the  Tyrrhenian  cities  en  the  coeat,  ibis  ac 
coonU  for  Aat  wwahipof  ibeGieciaii  goda  at  tbe  Ro- 
man gnmoa,  whieb  in  ui  Etniecaa  ia  quite  iucomfo- 
heoaibla.  liocaaio,  too,  wooM  ban  been  jnat  aoefc  a 
name  forao  Etmaeao.  aa  Patiieias  for  a  Roman.  Tlai 
no  such  aver  oeenrrad  among  the  Tnscane  is  amaticr 
on  iriiieh  Uie  graveatonea,  were  it  needed,  might  aetve 
aa  wkneaaee.  If  tbe  l^ende  of  the  RomaH  give  it  la 
individuala,  to  the  ally  of  Ramulaa,  to  tib»  n^Mmanef 
Cluaiom  {Dim,  JM.,  %  87  —Lib.,  6,  SS).  ond  to  Ta^ 
quiniua,  it  ia  a  proof  bnw  nttoriy  mrioteawd  the*  wmm 
on  everything  that  concerned  a  nation  ao  doao  to  tiiam  ■ 
a  natural  consequence  of  their  not  nnderetandiag  a 
word  of  iu  langnase.*'   {Nuiukr,  Rom.  Hitt.,  voL  1, 

E.  883,  Mfq.'h—ii-  Superbua,  the  eoventh  and  hat 
iog  of  Rome.  All  the  Rmnan  annaliata,  with  tba 
exeaption  of  Piao,  who  adultanled  what  he  feami, 
followed  Fabiua  in  calHng  Tarqntotaa  SopertHN  do 
son  of  PriacQs;  and  thia  account  waa  adopted  by  Ci- 
cero and  Livy.  On  tbe  ottar  hood,  Piao  ihe  aonalii^ 
and  DtonyaiUB  of  Halicamaaeoa,  make  Snpertwa  tha 
giindaon  of  Prieeua,  a  refinement  which,  aceORtaig  Ie 
NiebDhr,  *■  deetroya  aU  nannoT  cf  coonexiM  ■  tka 
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ttoT)  of  the  TtrqninB,  and  mceuitetM  atill  mora  fil. 
■ifieatiotw  than  tbsy  tlwnadTm  Iwd  anj  notion  of,  in 
order  to  rtaton  «m  ■  anntliiig  of  aanatf  aikd  nnity." 
(JWfMIr,  Jtom.  Hitt.,  vol.  1,  p.  SSO.— Cerapatv,  in 
Mtpoaition' to  this,  bowovar,  die  dtaaanation  of  Valla, 
Frmf-t  not.  m  lAv.) — AecordiBg  to  th«  (urdinary  ac- 
coocl,  Sorvins  Tnllina  had  siren  bit  two  daughtera  in 
miriage  to  Tarquinina  and  oia  brother  Arone.  Now 
it  happened  that  thaae  danghtera  were  of  very  oolika 
tMnpera,  sg  wore  alao  their  hnebaiida.  The  eMar 
Tullia  wM  of  I  gentle  diapoehion ;  ber  yenngev  Meter 
fierce,  imperiona,  and  ambitioaa.  Anine  Tarqainiva 
ma  of  a  mild  and  qatet  character ;  bit  brother  Locina 
prond,  reatlesa,  and  domineerii^.  Tocounteract  these 
tempera,  Serrina  bad  giren  the  gentle  princeaa  to  the 
anbitiotis  prince,  and  made  the  haaghty  damael  wife 
to  the  mild  huaband.  But  Ihia  diaaimilarity  of  temper 
did  not  produce  the  effect  which  he  had  expected. 
The  fiery  ten^Mied  of  each  coufrie  bceame  dieaatiafied 
with  the  one  of  gentler  nature ;  the  milder  wife  and 
huaband  periahed  by  the  crimes  of  their  aapiring  mates, 
who  were  speedily  united  in  a  aacond  afaameleas  mar- 
riagfl.  Then  did  the  aapiring  temper  of  the  one  nrge 
On  the  haughty  and  ambitioue  heart  of  the  other,  till 
tbey  resolved  to  make  way  to  the  throne  by  the  mar^ 
dar  of  the  good  old  man^  their  king  and  aibei.  Te 
thie  attempt  Loelue  wee  encouraged  by  the  nnconeeak 
•d  diaaatlafoction  of  the 'patricians  with  the  influence 
obtained  by  the  plebeians  in  tbe  new  eonatitntion. 
Their  dtseatiafaction  waa  increased  by  a  rumoor  that 
SKrina  intended  to  atwlisb  tbe  monarchical  form  alto- 
gether, and  divide  the  ew«y  between  the  two  conanla, 
one  to  be  chosen  from  the  patrician,  and  one  from  the 
plebeian  body.  Having  fbnned  a  tlrong  faction  among 
the  patriciana,  Tarqnmme  went  to  the  aenaie>lwuae, 
Mated  himedf  In  the  ron)  chair,  abd  anmmoned  the 
aenatora  to  meet  King  Tarqainiua.  Servius,  having 
beard  the  rumour,  hastened  to  the  eenal»-house.  ae- 
euaed  Tarqainioa  of  treason,  and  laid  bold  of  him  to 
nmoTC  him  from  tiie  royal  chair.  Tbe  neorper  Id- 
atantly  eeiied  tbe  ok)  man,  dragged  bim  to  tbe  door, 
ud  threw  bin  with  great  force  down  the  atepe.  There 
be  lay  fn  a  few  momenta,  atunned  ai>d  bleeding  with 
the  fall ;  then,  riaing  slowly,  stanered  away  towards 
hia  palace.   Some  ruffians  empuyed  Tarqainiua 

Rnraucd,  overtook,  and  killed  him,  leaving  the  body 
,ring  bleeding  in  the  ttreet.  Meantime,  tidings  of 
what  waa  going  on  had  reached  Tullia,  who  immedi- 
ately mounted  ber  chariot,  drove  to  tbe  eenUe  booee, 
and  sainted  Tarqniniuo  aa  king.  He  bed*  bar  with- 
draw from  ancfa  a  tumalt ;  and  ahe,  on  ber  return,  drove 
ber  chariot  over  the  bodhf  of  her  newly-murdered  fm- 
tber.  {Vid.  Tiillia.^  Tarquinioe,  having  ^ua  obtain- 
ed the  forcible  poaaeaaion  of  the  throne,  declined  to 
Bt^KUit  to  the  form  of  an  eleetioa,  at  to  niake  the  ene- 
tontry  appeala  to  the  comHU  oiriata  fat  Aa  ratiiM- 
tioa  of  hia  kingly  power.  He  aeised  tbe  oown  ae  if 
it  were  hereditary,  and  aeemed  reaolved  tomlewithool 
the  concurrence  oif  any  of  the  greet  aeaemUiea.  But 
aa  he  had  been  raiaed  to  tbe  throne  by  the  aid  of  the 
patriciens,  hia  firat  act  was  to  gratify  them  by  repeal- 
ing tbe  ivivilegee  which  Serviue  bad  granted  to  tbe 
fdebeiane.  He  anppieeiad  fee  inattrttton  of  the  cowi- 
lia  eentnriali,  end  even  probibileil  tbe  meetinga  of  tbe 
eonmry  tribes  ti  tbe  peganaKa.  But  lUs  wta  only  the 
beginning  of  bis  tyranny.  He  depreased  the  com  moos 
or  plebeians ;  bnt  he  bad  no  intention  to  permit  the 
power  of  the  patriciana  to  become  too  atnmg,  espe- 
eially  ae  he  was  biaoaalf  but  too  well  aware  of  their 
tr— eheiy  to  the  former  kli^.  He  therefiue  aammnd- 
•d  iHBteelf  wkb  a  body-guard,  the  ready  inatrmaenta 
of  hia  oppraaaion,  end,  ondftr  etrionr  of  joatiee,  bani^ 
•d  M  pot  to  death,  en  Mae  aoooaations,  all  who  wwo 
•tther  too  powerAil  or  too  wealthy  to  be  tmated,  or 
whom  he  sDspected  of  disaffection  to  himself.  In  this 
Moner  ha  leidaeed  tbe  petneiooe  into  a  atat*  of  anb- 


jection  almoat  aa  deep  aa  that  into  wb'ch  the*  had 
aaoiated  him  to  tedoee  tbe  plebeians.  Being  row 
posaaaaed  of  neuly  deapotio  power,  be  timed  nie  aU 
tension  to  ibe  enlargemeat  of^hie  kingdom.  He  gave 
hia  daoghtcr  in  maitiege  to  Octaviua  Msmllius  of 
Toaenlum,  tbe  naoai  powerful  of  ibe  Latin  chcfa; 
and  partly  by  intrigoea,  partly  by  force,  he  procond 
Home  to  be  acknowledged  the  head  of  tbe,Latin  sou- 
fedeiecjr.  Herdonioa,  the  ouly  man  who  dared  to  op> 
poee  bw  proud  demeanour,  be  cauaed  to  be  ptu  to 
death  by  fiilae  accuaaliooa,  and  conplot^y  incoipon^ 
ted  tbe  Latin  troops  with  those  of  Rome.  The  Hor 
oiei  were  alao  included  in  thia  confederacy.  One 
Latin  city,  Gabii,  rrfuaed  to  join  thia  league,  and  waa 
aaaailed  Tarquinina.  Tba  struggle  waa  long  and 
severe,  but  at  length  be  obtained  poaaeaaion  of  it  by 
meana  of  a  atralagem,  conducted  oy  hia  aon  Seziua, 
aimilar  to  that  by  which  Zopyrua  nined  tbe  city  ol 
Babylon  fbr  Dariua  Hyataapia.  (  VO.  Tarquinina  IV.) 
He  natt  tamed  hia  anna  againat  tbe  Volaei,  and  took 
Sueaaa  Pometia,  where  he  obtained  a  vary  great  boo^, 
the  tithe  of  which  he  reUined  for  hia  own  share.  Thus 
powerful  and  enriched,  he  next  proceeded  to  finiah 
the  great  works  left  incomplete  by  bis  predeceaaora. 
He  finiabed  the  cloaca  maxima,  and  prepared  to  build 
the  temple  which  Taiqninina  Priaena,  during  the  Sa- 
bine war,  had  vowed  to  tbe  direa  peat  deltiea,  JopkOT, 
Juno,  wai  Minerva.  Thia  edifice  la  the  famooa  Capite- 
tium.  (Ktd.  Capiiolium.)  About  tbia aame  time,  loOk 
the  stnnge*elory  of  the  Sibyl  is  told,  which  we  hare  no- 
ticed onderattother  article.  {Vid.  Sibyll».}~Theawar 
of  Tarquinitta,  however,  hmi  now  neatly  teached  ile 
linttta,  and  vaifoua  poftanta  Ibresbowed  its  af^noacbing 
overthrow.  Aeeording  to  Ibe  l^end,  tbe  first  indict 
tiuna  of  the  coming  doom  ware  aeen  in  an  unnatural  vt 
olatton  of  the  aaered  ritea.  A  huge  snake  crawled  oct 
from  an  altar  in  the  court  of  '.he  palace  at  the  lima 
of  aaciifiee  ;  the  fire  suddenly  died  out,  and  the  tnaka 
dennred  the  rietim.  To  aaeertaio  what  thia  prodigy 
portended,  tbe  king  sent  two  of  hie  eone  to  consult  the 
oracle  at  Delphi,  and  the  prineee  took  with  then  their 
conain  Locins  juniua  Brutua.  (  Vid.  Bruiue  I.)  Tbe 
anawer  of  the  oracle  waa,  that  the  king  should  fall 
whan  a  dog  should  apeak  with  human  voice,  Thia 
reaponae  waa  of  courae  intended  aecreily  to  apply  la 
Brutus,  and  hia  onezMcted  display  of  menial  ability. 
(Vid.  Bnitna  I.)  The  young  fwincea  also  asked 
wbicb  of  the  king's  aona  elioiud  aucceed  him ;  and 
ware  answered  in  general  terme,  that  the  regal  powai 
ahoold  be  enjoyed  by  the  peraeo  who  abould  finl  aa- 
lut*  hia  motiter.  Bnitiis,  aa  tbey  were  darting,  pur^ 
posely  atnmbiod  and  fell,  and,  kisaing  the  earth,  thus 
folfilled,  unobeerved  by  his  ounponioDa,  the  meaning 
of  tbe  oracle.  Soon  afier  thia  event,  Tarqoinius  Wa- 
ged war  againat  Atdaa,  the  capital  of  tbe  Rutuli,  a 
people  on  the  eoul  of  Latinm ;  and  while  hia  am^ 
lay  encamped  before  Urn  place,  the  afisir  of  Lucietia 
occurred,  whteh  has  been  detailed  under  another  arti- 
cle {md.  Liwretia),  and  which  burled  bim  from  hia 
ihrone.  In  vain  did  the  citiea  of  Tarqninii  and  Veil 
Uke  op  atma  to  effect  hia  restoration;  in  vain,  ac- 
eoding  to  tbe  eonmon  account,  did  Poraenoa,  the 
LwNimo  of  Closiiun,  endeavour  lo  efiiaet  tba  aama  and 
<ftd.  Poraamia) ;  bi  vain,  too,  did  the  Latins  exert 
themselves  in  hie  behalf.  In  a  bloody  battle  fougbl 
at  tbe  Lake  Regillns,  the  two  aonaof  Tarquinius  were 
slain ;  and  the  faihnr  at  length  gave  up  tbe  cooteat 
witb  hia  former  anbjeeta,  and  retired  to  Cumc,  when 
heended  bisdaya  in  !tfi9  A.U.C., or 49f  B.C.  (Lie., 
1,  4fl,  tefq.—Dum.  HaL,  4,  41,  aegq.—Itelhmnguu, 
Hitt.  Rom.,  p.  S6,  Mff.—- Compare  Nitbuir,  Som. 
IStt.,  vol.  1,  p.  448,  f .)  —  For  a  very  ingeniooa 
tbeoiy  reapeeting  the  Taiquin  dominion  in  Rome,  di^ 
Cering  eaaeatially  from  that  of  Niebnhr,  and  tracing  t 
to  Elruria,  conaolt  ibe  remarks  of  Miiller  {Etmaktr. 
nA.  1,  p.  ll>)Mff  J.— HI-  CoUatinna,  the  hcabaod  of 
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locfstia.  (1^  Cc4mUih».>— IV.  Sntoi,  Mm  aon 
•f  Tvqainiui  SaperiHw  tecoidinf  to  Dionynu  9( 
HalictniMMU  (i,  H),  hni,  teeordii^  tit  Livy  (t,  53), 
Um  TotingML    Hif  mm»  ia  celebrmted  in  iiw  oht 

Snd  for  the  Btntftgem  by  which  be  piseed  the  city  of 
ftbii  in  the  power  of  his  father.  Having  pbved  tbe 
part  of  an  inaurgent  against  hia  parent,  the  lung,  for 
whose  anger  hia  wanton  insolence  afforded  a  speeioas 
provocation,  condenned  iHin  lo  a  disgraceful  patiteb- 
Bsnt,  if  he  had  bees  dw  meuieat  of  Us  suhjecta. 
Seittut  iberenpon  oaaw  10  the  Qtbinei,  to  all  tppear- 
iMe  a  fugitive  :  tbe  bloody  marka  of  bis  ill-ireatmenl, 
and,  abi>ve  all,  the  infstaation  which  comes  over  aoeh 
aa  are  doomed  to  perish,  gained  him  belief  «t»d  good- 
will :  at  firat  be  led  volunteers,  then  troopa  were  in- 
truatod  to  hia  charge ;  every  eote^rise  socceeded ;  for 
booty  and  soldienwen  ihimrn  iino  hie  way  at  certain 
appointed  places :  tbe  deluded  citiuiis  raised  (be  men, 
under  whose  commaed  tbey  promised  tfaamselvea  the 
pleaaares  of  a  succeaafnl  vrar,  to  tbe  dictatorship. 
The  last  step  of  bis  treachery  was  yet  to  eome  :  where 
the  troops  were  not  hirelinga,  it  was  a  haxaidoua  ven- 
ture to  open  a  gate.  Seitus  sent  a  confidential  slave 
to  demand  of  hia  father  in  what  way  he  should  deliver 
op  Gabii  into  his  hands.  Tarquinius  vras  in  his  gar- 
den  when  be  admitted  tbe  messenger  into  his  preeeoce : 
he  walked  along  in  ailence,  atriking  off  the  heads  of 
tbe  ulleat  poppies  with  his  atafi^  and  dismissed  the  man 
without  an  answer.  On  this  hint  Sextus  put  to  death, 
or,  by  ineaniof  false  eha^a,  baniahed  such  of  the  Ga- 
binea  as  were  able  to  appose  him :  the  diatribotion  of 
their  fortunes  purchased  him  partisans  anoong  the  low- 
est class ;  and,  poaeesaing  himself  of  the  ancontMtad 
rule,  he  brought  the  city  to  ackaowMga  bis  fother'a 
supremscy.  1,  58.— Dto*.  Hal.,  4,  S6.)  This 

story,  aa  Niebuhr  wett  obaervea.  is  patched  up  from 
the  well-known  two  in  Herodotus  (3,  154;  fi,  9S. — 
Fid.  Zopyrui,  and  Periander).  Besides,  it  ie  qnite 
jnpoaaiUe  that  Oabii  ebouM  Iwve  fallen  into  tbe  hands 
if  tht  Roman  kinff  by  inaohety :  bad  each  been  tbe 
ease,  no  one  would  mto  granted  the  Reman  franehiee 
to  he  Gabinea,  and  have  apared  them  all  chastisement 
fty  iiW  scourge  of  war,  aa  Tartjuinius  is  said  to  hsve 
done  by  Dionysiua  himself  (4,  68. — NUbttkr,  Rom. 
Hist.,  voL  1,  p.  450). — ^The  violence  which,  some  time 
after  this,  .Sextua  offered  to  Locrotia,  was  the  cause 
of  his  ruber's  baniduneRt,  and  the  downfall  of  the 
vrbole  line.  He  himself  retired  to  Gabii,  of  wbidi  his 
father  bad  before  this  made  him  king  (Dion.  HmI.,  4, 
96).  and  was  esaaaainated  here  by  eeitsin  persona 
whom  bis  acta  of  bloodshed  and  rapine  had  loosed  to 
vengeance.  (Lh ,  1,  60.) — V.  Arona,  a  brother  of 
Tarquiniua  Superbus.  {Vid.  Aruns  I.) — Vi.  Arons, 
a  son  of  Tarrininiua  Superbus.    (Kid.  Arans  II.) 

TAMaXco,  now  TarrtgoiM,  a  town  of  tbe  CoaeUni 
in  Hispania  Citarior,  on  the  coaat  of  tb«  Meditcmaa- 
an,  and  northeast  of  the  month  of  tbe  Ibeins.  This 
WSB  the  first  place  where  the  Scipioe  landed  in  the 
second  Punic  war,  and  which,  after  having  fortified  it, 
they  made  their  place  of  arms,  and  a  Roman  colony. 
(Pftn.,  3,  A.  —  Sdin.,  c.  23,  36.)  Tarraco,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  soon  roae  to  impwtanee,  and  in  time 
became  the  rival  of  Cardiago  Nova.  It  «a*  tbe  nsnal 
plaee  of  resideneo  for  die  Roman  prmtora.  Ontbedi- 
viaion  of  Spain,  which  took  place  to  tbe  reign  of  Au- 
fMtua  (nd.  Hiapania),  this  city  ^ve  thf  name  of  Tar- 
neonenais  to  what  bad  been  previouslj  called  Hispania 
Citerior.  {Plin.,  I.  c—MdM^  S,  6.— Compere  C/farf, 
GsMT.,  vfd.  t,  p.  430.) 

TABdus,  a  liver  of  Troaa,  neat  Zaieia,  nhieb,  ae- 
eordiiw  to  Strabo,  had  to  be  ciossed,  on  acootrat  of  its 
meandering  route,  twen^  times  by  those  who  followed 
the  nad  alon^  its  banks.  Homer  styles  it  Hepuporue, 
feferring  to  lU  being  croaaed  aewen  times.  {Stnbo, 
887.) 

Taaavs,  a  celebrated  city  of  Oidlia  Oaiiqieatna,  on 
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the  river  Cydnus,  net  Uk  fiom  ite  maodL  Xeeophi 
givaa  iu  mow  a  ptnral  farm,  Tapaoi  (fiLeae  . . . .  dc 
Tepmvr. ilnek,  I,  S,  S3) ;  latw  wntma^hewevec, akc 
tbe  siagolar,  Topeoc.  This  oity  waa,  fron  the  eav 
eat  sotbeittie  records  that  we  have  of  it,  tbe  cauital  e 
Uilicia,  and,  daring  the  Persian  dominion,  was  the  lesi 
dence  of  a  dependant  king.  Tbe  people  of  Tsnaa  as- 
cribed the  ongio  of  their  city  to  Ssrdanapalua,  wfao  ia 
aaid  to  have  built  it,  togethei  mtb  AacbiaU^  in  ons 
day.  (VH.  Anebiale.)  When,  howmr,  Ibe  Gieaki 
esuUiabed  tbenaelrea  here  after  ibe  eoaaoaat  of  Al 
exander,  they  discarded  tbe  old  accoont  of  the  migii 
of  Taraua,  and  in  its  stesd  adopted  oim  ^a  man  pe 
etic  cast.  Taraua  (Tofwof )  in  tbmr  langoage  ngmiad 
e  ketl,  and  also  a  hoof.  Tbia  name  the*  connectad 
with  the  old  legend,  that  Belletophoa  had  been  eoa> 
veyed,  in  the  couiae  ef  hia  wndwioga,  by  the  wofed 
b«me  Pegasus  to  the  eooaKj  of  Cibeia.  Upon  this 
tbey  founded  the  fable  diat  tbe  bone  Pt^oa  bsd 
stumbled  here,  and  left  behind  a  deep  impreaaiDQ  e 
one  of  his  feet.  According  to  another  account,  he  kiat 
a  hoof  in  this  quarter ;  whue  a  tlwd  made  BeUeropbol 
to  have  been  uaberaed  in  this  place,  and,  in  hHiD^,  le 
have  struck  tbe  eattbnoleuly  with  bis  becL  {Dim^ 
Perieg.,  v.  868.— fasMA.  ad  Omiqw.,  I  c—Sl^ 
Byz.,  *.  V.  Tapao^.)  Strabo,  however,  amkea  the  ci^ 
to  have  been  fotioded  by  TriptoleaMs  aad  bis  Argive 
(bilowers,  who,  in  sending  foe  inlormaliaB  aboot  the 
wandering  lo,  found  here  tbe  ttacea  of  her  boofa. 
{Stnk.,  673.)  The  Greeka,  upoa  tbur  fiiat  cooong 
hither,  foond  Tarsus  s  large  and  flooriahing  city,  tmv^ 
eraed  by  tbe  Cydnoe.  a  stream  SOO  feet  biaad.  (Xau, 
Amtk.,  1,  S,  M.)  It  continnad  lo  floaiab  fee  a  laag 
period  after,  and  beaaaie  eoealabratad  fat  karniag  and 
refinement  as  to  be  tbe  rival  of  Athene  and  Alcxan* 
drea.  Akxandet  nearly  lost  his  life  by  baifaing,  wbu 
overheated,  in  the  cold  stream  of  the  Cydoua.  and 
waa  bare  that  Cleopatra  paid  her  celebratol  visit  to  A» 
tony  in  sll  tbe  pomp  ana  pageantry  of  Eaaiem  toxny . 
herself  ettired  like  VmM,  and  her  attaodanu  like  Cn 
ptds,  in  a  gallej  eovMod  wiib  goM,  whoa*  anils  wen 
of  purple,  tbe  eera  of  aUver,  and  eonlage  of  silk ;  a 
fine  deeeription  ^  whidl  may  be  seen  in  Sha^ware's 
play  of  Antony  end  Cleopatrs  {act  S,  «e.  2).  In  ttm 
civil  wars  Tarsus  sided  with  Cwsar,  and  the  inhabi- 
tanU  cdkd  tbeir  city,  oot  ef  complimaai  to  him,  Jali- 
opoUs.  lliit,  tbougn  it  exposed  umn  al  tea.  to  many 
anneyeneea  from  tbe  opposite  par^.aeeurad  fee  Uwm, 
eventually,  both  freedom  and  ejtemptwn  from  thbot^ 
after  Oaear  bad  become  master  of  tbe  Ronaa  world, 
(vlppion,  £.  C.  4,«4.— /d.,  ft.  7.)  Tareos  was  the 
birthplace  of  St.  Paul.  {Ada,  SS,  3.)  It  still  soirivM, 
but  only  as  tbe  shadow  of  iU  former  self.  It  ia  now 
called  TanouM,  and  is  in  subjection  to  Adana,  so  ad- 
jacent city.  {Poeodu,  vcd.  3,  p.  356  ) — Julian  Ibe 
Apootatowaabaried  iaiheenbnttae  of  ^iedqr-  ('^■a- 
mnm.  jroreeO..  S3,  3.  —  JTanMrf,  Gceyr.,  vol.  6;  pc. 
S,  p.  »6,  teqq.) 

TAUTiaoa  (in  the  plural  -a,  -orvm),  tbe  fabled  place 
of  pnniriimeDt  in  the  lower  world.  Accwdiag  in  tbe 
ideae  of  the  Homeric  and  Heaiodie  aees,  ii  woaid 
seem  that  ;be  World  or  Univeiaa  waa  a  boUow  ^obag 
divided  into  two  eqod  poilieaa  ^  Ae  flat  dnk  of  dm 
earth.  (iZ.,  8, 16.— ilea.,  nav-  nO.)  The  ozMaw 
nal  ahdl  of  thia  globe  ia  ealled  hj  ibe  noeU  Jsmsca 
and  tron,  probddy  only  w  expieea  ita  oMidiry.  Tha 
superior  hemisfdiere  was  nuned  Htnen,  the  inCniw 
one  TWrtemt.  The  length  of  the  diameter  of  tbehek 
low  spbue  ia  given  thus  by  Heeiod.  Il  weald  tika, 
be  says,  nine  days  far  an  anvil  to  iUl  fiom  Henea  la 
Eanh;  and  an  M|oal  ^ce<tf  tiaaewoeld  baoGcvU 
by  itofall  from  Earth  to  the  bottom  of  Taitama.  (f%»- 
og.,  7BS. )  The  lumwaries  sAicb  gave  light  to  gods  aad 
men  sbed  tbeir  radiance  through  all  the  istabor  af  tha 
UEiper  faemispbere ;  while  that  of  tbe  inferior  one  svae 
filM  with  eternal  gk>om  ud  daikaaes,  nod  ita  luU 
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«H  oiunored  by  any  wind.  Tartaroa  wai  Tsgardsdi 
It  tb»  period,  as  tha  ptiaon  of  the  god*,  and  not  at  the 
[riaee  of  torment  for  wicked  meoi  being  lo  the  goda 
what  Elrebao  waa  to  men,  tha  abode  of  Ummo  wbo  were 
drivMi  front  the  eapemal  world.  The  Tilww,  when 
eonqaerad,  ware  ahot  m  m  it,  and  m  the  Iliad  (8, 13) 
inpiter  menacM  tfae  goda  with  baniahment  to  ita  moi^ 
ky  rcgtona.  The  Oceanna  of  Homer  encompaaaed  tbe 
<rhole  earth,  and  beyond  it  waa  a  region  onviaited  b| 
\h«  ran,  and  therefore  abronded  in  perpetual  dukneea, 
the  abode  of  a  people  wliom  ho  naniea  CimateHana. 
Hera  the  poet  of  the  Odyaaey  alao  plaeoa  Erebus,  the 
vealm  of  Pluto  aivl  Pros«pina,  the  final  dwelling  of  all 
the  raee  of  men,  a  place  which  the  poet  of  ibe  Iliad 
deaeribet  aa  lying  within  the  boaom  of  the  earth.  At 
a  later  period,  the  change  of  rvligiooa  ideae  gtadually 
affected  Erebaa,  the  abode  of  the  dead.  Elyaium  waa 
mored  down  to  it,  aa  tbe  -place  of  reward  for  the  good ; 
and  Tutanu  waa  raiaed  up  to  H.  (o  form  tbe  |niaon  in 
wfateh  tbe  wiched  anfioed  tbe  panidment  due  to  tbair 
Crimea.   (KeighUey't  HfyiHoUigy,  p.  81,  W,  48.) 

Taktissdb,  b  town  of  Spain,  aitaate,  according  to 
tbe  moat  general,  though  not  tbe  most  correct  opinion, 
in  an  island  of  the  same  name  at  the  oioath  of  tbe  Batie, 
formed  by  the  two  branchea  of  the  river.  No  tracea  of 
this  island  now  remain,  as  one  of  tbe  arma  of  tbe  riv- 
er haa  disappeared.  With  regard  totheactosi  poaition 
of  tbe  town  itaelf,  mncb  dircrenee  of  opinion  euata 
boA  in  aiMient  and  modem  writera.  Mannert  ia  in  ^ 
vour  of  making  Hiapalia  the  Tarteaaua  of  Herodotna, 
and  opposes  the  idea  of  its  being  the  same  either  with 
Carteia  or  Oadea,  as  many  ancient  writera  mainuin. 
It  conid  not,  according  to  bim,  correspond  with  Car- 
teia, aince  Tarteaaua  lay  without  tbe  Sijaita  of  Hereo- 
les ;  nor  eotiU  it  be  the  aame  aa  Gadee,  abiee  Herado- 
toa  apeaka  of  both  Gadee  and  Taiteaaoa  by  their  i0> 
■peetiTe  names,  and  the  latter  waa  not  aubject  to  Am 
rhnoiciana,  bnt  had  a  king  of  ita  own.  (Mmuurt, 
OeogT.,  vol.  1,  p.  394.)  According  to  Stiabo,  the 
Bntis  itself  was  anciently  called  Tarteaaua,  and  the  ad- 
jacent countryTkrteaaia.  (&ra^l48).  Bochart.  how- 
aver,  makea  Tartaaena  to  ban  been  the  Tarabish  of 
Seriptnre,  and  the  same  with  Gadea.  {Otogr.  Ster., 
8,  7,  aU.  170.) 

Tabhanka,  a  city  of  Qallia  Belgica  Seennda,  in  the 
terriiory  of  the  Morini,  now  Tertmenne.  (PtoUmy. — 
/An.  Attt.,  376.) 

TaktisToii,  ao  ancient  city  of  Venetia,  en  tbe  rirar 
Stlis.  At  a  later  period  it  became  tbe  aeat  of  a  bish- 
opric, and  only  a  town  of  note  about  the  middle  agea. 
It  ie  now  Treviao.  {Proeop.,  B.  G.,  3,  I. —  Paul. 
Diae.,  S,  IS.) 

TiTtlnns,  a  Syrian  rfaetorieian,  converted  to  Chrie- 
tianity  Justin  Martyr,  whom  be  followed  to  Rome  in 
tbe  latter  part  of  the  second  century.  After  the  deeib 
of  Jaatin,  the  opiniona  of  hie  fmaelyie  took  a  turn  to- 
warda  Ihoae  of  Mareion,  with  whom  be  waa  eotuem- 
pcnry ;  but,  differing  frmn  that  hareaiaieb  in  aome 
material  pcrinta,  he  became  tbe  bead  of  •  aect  of  fol- 
lowers of  liis  own,  who  aoqnired  the  appellation  of  En- 
CTBtitsi  and  Hydropsrastats,  from  the  abatioance  wbiob 
tbey  enjoined  from  wine  and  animal  food,  and  their 
aabstitution  of  water  for  the  former  in  the  administra- 
lion  of  the  Encbariat.  Tbe  aiftlto  prineeps  by  Geaner, 
Tigvr.,  1646,  fbl.,  eontama  mevaly  tbe  Greek  text. 
The  beat  edition  ia  that  of  Worth  {Gr.  tt  IM. ),  Omn., 
1700,  8to.  Tktian'a  wuh  ia  aomatiaee  appended  to 
editions  of  JoatinMai^.  (dinle,  AWoigyi^iJMl., 
vol. «,  p.  160.) 

TATisNtta  or  TtriBitsBs,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
rime  original  Roman  tribee.  (Ftd.  Roma,  p.  1173, 
col.  1.) 

TAifva,  TtTira,  king  of  tbe  Sabtnee,  reigned  coo- 
jointty  with  Romolua.   [ViA.  Romolns.) 

TiTTA,  a  aalt  lake  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Piny 
2i»  now  TuM^  <i.  e.,  '*the  Salt").  AcconUiig  lo 


Strabo,  it  prodoced  aalt  in  such  abaodance,  that  aar 
aubstancB  immersed  in  it  was  very  aoon  eutirclf  cov- 
ered with  the  crystal ;  and  birda  were  unable  to  fly  it 
they  once  dipped  their  wings  in  it.  {Strab.,  668.) 
The  lake  atill  fumishee  all  the  surrounding  cooatry 
with  salt,  and  ita  produce  is  a  valuable  royal-fatm  in 
the  hands  of  (he  Pacha  of  Kir-Siuhr.  In  1638,  Sul* 
tan  Mund  IV.  made  a  causeway  across  the  lake,  upon 
tbe  occasion  of  his  army  marching  to  take  Bagtlad 
from  the  Peraiana.    (Leake'a  Tour,  p.  70.) 

Titriiiia,  a  mountain  range  of  Germany,  Wing  in  a 
northweat  direetioa  from  Frukfort  en  the  Mayne,  be- 
tween WieMbttimt  and  HonAerg.  It  ia  now  called 
the  ifoAa  or  HeyricK.  {Bitchoff  und  MSUer,  Wor- 
terb.  dor  Gcogr.,  p.  950.) 

Tinu.  a  people  of  European  Sarmatia,  who  inhao 
tied  Tauriea  Cbersoneeus,  and  aacrfficed  all  strangers 
to  Diana.  Tbe  statue  of  this  goddess,  which  they  be- 
lieved to  have  fallen  down  from  heaven,  was  ftbled  tfl 
have  been  carried  away  to  Sparta  by  Iphigenia  and  Oroa> 
tea.  {Htrod.,  4,  W.—MtU,  2,  l.-~fau»an.,  3,  16.— 
Ettrip.,  Ipkifi.) 

TAoaicA  Crbrsonbsus.     Vid.  Cbersoneeus  III. 

TaurIca,  a  surname  of  Diana,  because  worahipped 
hj  the  inhabitants  of  Tauriea  Chersonesus.  ( YU. 
Tauri.) 

TaubIni,  a  people  of  Liguria,  occupying  both  banks 
of  the  Padua,  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  course,  but  ee* 
pecially  the  country  situated  between  that  river  and 
the  Alps.  The  rivet  Orcus  (now  Orca)  marked  tbe 
extent  of  their  territory  towards  the  east.  The  Tsu- 
rini  are  first  meDlioned  in  history  as  having  opposed 
Hsnntbal  soon  after  his  descent  from  the  Alpa  (ro/yfr.* 
8,  60) ;  and  their  capital,  which  A|^ian  calla  Tauta* 
a^  (Ba//.  Hamn-t  e.  5),  waa  taken  and  |dandered  by 
that  general,  after  an  incflecUial  reaiatonee  of  Uttnm 
daya.  Aa  a  Roman  colony,  it  subsequently  received 
the  name  of  Augusta  Taurinorum,  now  Tu-rino  (Turin) 
in  Piedmont.    (Crenur'a  Am.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  32.) 

TAoaoMBHivM,  now  Taormi»o,  a  town  of  Sicilyi 
between  Meaaaua  and  Catena,  but  nearer  the  lattari 
than  the  fbnner.  An  eaciant  city  named  Naxoa  prevt 
ooaly  occupied  tbe  site  of  Tanromeniam.  There  were, 
in  fact,  two  citiea  of  the  name  of  Naxos,  both  erected 
in  succeaaion  on  the  aame  spot.  The  first  was  de> 
atroyed  by  Diooysiua  the  tyrant,  and  tbe  inhabiunta 
acattered  over  Sicily.  (Diod.  Sie.,  14,  15.)  Tbe 
Sicnli,  inatigated  by  the  Oartbaginiana,  subfequenttv 
rebuilt  tlie  city,  but  Dionyaiua  again  reduced  iu  In- 
stead of  destroying,  however,  be  colonised  it  with  a 
number  of  bis  mercenary  aoldiers.  (Died.  Sie.,  14, 
59  et  96.)  In  proceas  of  time  Syracuse  regained  bet 
freedom,  and  Andromacbue,  a  rich  inhabitant  of  Nax- 
os, having  invited  the  old  inhabitanta  of  the  latter  city 
to  return  to  their  home,  they  accepted  tbe  ofler.  The 
city  now  changed  its  name  to  Tauromenium,  from 
Taarua,  the  name  of  an  adjacent  mountain,  and  /iov^t 
e  flaet  ^  eiede.  the  appellatiou  being  aeleeted  aa  de^ 
ignating  more  particularly  their  new  plaee  of  reBidence. 
(Z>wd.  5iG.,  16,  7.)— The  bills  in  the  neighbourh-wd 
were  famooa  for  the  fine  grapea  which  they  producod, 
and  they  aurpaaaed  almost  the  whole  world  for  the  vsr 
tent  and  beauty  of  tbeir  proqiecla.  (Jfaiui«rf,  Gugr., 
vol.  0,  pt.  S.  p.  S83.) 

TAOSira,  L  the  monntaiiM  of  Taonu,  aceording  ta 
all  the  deacriptiona  of  tbe  ncienta,  extended  from  tht 
frontiwa  of  India  lo  tbe  JEman  Sea.  Tbeir  principa/ 
chain,  eo  it  abot  oat  from  Mount  Imaea  towards  ibi 
aourcea  of  the  Indus,  wound,  like  ao  immense  serpent, 
between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Euxine  on  iho  oh 
side,  and  the  aoureee  of  the  Euphmtea  eo  tfae  other. 
Caucaaua  seema  to  have  fomed  put  of  this  line,  ao* 
cording  to  Pliny ;  but  aecoiding  to  Strabo,  who  itas 
better  infimned,  the  principal  ctniiD  of  Tauruanina  be- 
tween tbe  bft^  ot  the  Eupbratea  and  the  ArazeB ;  ane 
the  geognphoi  obewvea  that  a  detached  chain  of  Can 
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CMU^  Uik'  <if  dM  Motduui  DMaBtaiiM.  raw  in  ■  aootb- 
•ra  /.favetiun  and  joiu  Um  Tannw.   Modtm  Meomiu 
ttpneMat  this  junctkm  n  not  rerj  vurimd.  Stnbo, 
WB&  WM  bom  Ml  the  spot,  and  who  Im«1  tnvdUd  » 
far  u  Armenti,  eonNden  lb*  sntire  centre  of  A»« 
Minor,  together  with  all  Armeaie,  Media,  and  Oofdj- 
•iw,  or  KooriutM,  aa  a  v«i3r  elerated  eoantiT,  crowned 
with  aoveni  ehama  ut  flMMDtaiiw,  all  oT  wbieb  ai*  ao 
etoaeljr  jmt  id  tOMtber  that  tbejr  may  be  reguded  aa  one. 
**AnDenia  and  Media,*'  laya  be,  "are  atteated  upon 
Taonia."    Thia  plateau  aeems  alao  to  coflipnhand 
Kourdiatan.  and  the  bnncbea  which  it  aetxla  oat  ex- 
teod  into  Pcraia  ai  fir  aa  the  gnat  daaart  of  Kennan 
7a  out  aide,  and  towarda  the  aoureea  of  the  ffiboo  and 
lite  lodua  on  the  other.   By  ibua  eonaideriiig  tho  mat 
TaoriM  of  the  aneienu  aa  an  opla»d  plain,  and  not  aa 
a  chari.,  the  teetimoniea  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  may  be 
roconcilvd  witb  the  aceounta  of  modern  tranlter*. 
Two  chaini  of  mounuino  are  detached  from  the  pla- 
teau of  Armenia  to  enter  the  peninaala  of  Aeia ;  the 
one  firat  confines  and  then  croaaea  die  channel  of  the 
Enpbratea  near  Samoaata ;  the  other  bordera  the  'Pwt- 
tna  Eoxtnoa,  leaving  only  narrow  plaine  between  it  and 
Uiai  eea.   llieae  two  ehaina,  one  «f  wfaieh  ia  in  part 
the  Anti-l^onta,  and  the  other  Um  Pamdraa  of  the 
aneienta,  or  the  mountain  TckeUir  or  Kddir  of  the 
nodaroa,  are  united  to  the  wast  of  tlie  Eaphrataa,  be- 
tween the  towna  of  SttMw,  Teeat,  and  Kaitaruk,  by 
meana  of  the  chain  of  Aigwua,  now  named  Argek- 
Daf,  whoM  aummit  ia  eorered  with  perpetual  atMwa, 
a  circnmitanee  which,  under  ao  low  a  luitode,  diewa 
an  eletation  of  from  9  to  10,000  feet,   llw  e«aii«  of 
Aaia  reaemblea  a  terrace  aopportod  on  aidee 
ehaina  of  mountaina.   The  chain  which,  breakii^  off 
at  once  Trom  Mount  Argana  and  from  Anti-Tanma, 
bounda  tbe  ancient  Cilieia  to  tbe  north,  ia  more  per- 
licularly  known  by  the  name  of  Taoroa,  »  name  which 
in  aevenl  langnageaappeara  to  banoneConniKmnot, 
•nd  aimply  aignifiea  momiinM.   Tbe  ^evatien  of  tbia 
Aua  moat  be  conaiderrtit,  aineo  Cicero  affirma  that 
k  waa  impaaaaMo  to  armiea  before  the  month  of  June, 
Bc  account  of  tbe  enow.    Diodoroa  detaila  the  frigid 
ful  rariitea  and  precipicea  which  it  waa  neeaaeary  to 
croaa  in  going  from  Cilieia  into  Cappadoeia.  Modem 
timllera,  wbo  hafo  cToeaed  more  to  tbe  wcet  of  tbia 
ebnb,  now  ealled  Altk'Dag,  lepnaant  it  is  aiailar  to 
Am  of  tbe  Apeoinnea  and  Mooiit  Hmum.   It  aaode 
off  to  the  weit  aereral  branchea,  eooM  of  wbieh  lermi- 
nate  on  the  ahorea  of  the  Meditensnesn,  aa  dia  Cra- 
gua,  and  the  Maaicystee  of  the  ancients,  m  Lycia ; 
tbe  othen,  greatly  Inferior  in  elevation,  extmid  to 
tbe  coaata  of  the  Archipelago  oppoaite  the  iilanda  of 
Coa  and  Rhodes.   To  tlw  eaat.  Mount  Amanna,  now 
the  AlmtrDtf,  a  4«lwbed  bnneb  of  tbe  Taurus, 
aeparatea  Cilteia  from  Syria,  having  only  two  nar- 
row paases,  the  one  towards  the  Euphrates,  Hut  oth- 
er close  by  the  sea ;  the  fint  anawera  to  the  I^lw 
Amsnicn  of  the  ancients,  the  other  to  the  Pylw  Syrin. 
Two  other  ehaina  of  mounuina  are  sent  off  from 
the  western  psrt  of  the  central  plateau.   The  one 
ia  tbe  Bahti-Dag  of  the  modems,  which  fomed  tbe 
Tmolna,  the  Messogis,  and  the  Sipylue  of  the  in< 
cients,  and  which  tenninates  towards  the  ialanda  of 
Samoa  and  Chioa ;  tha  other,  extending  in  a  north- 
west direction,  presenta  ni<ffe  elevated  summits,  among 
which  are  the  celebrated  Ida  and  the  Myaian  Olympus. 
Lastly,  the  northern  aide  of  tbe  pbiteau  is  pn^lled 
lowaids  the  Euxine,  and  givee  riae  to  tbe  ohun  of  tbe 
Olgaasus,  now  Blhu-Dag,  a  ebain  which  flila  widi  iu 
Innches  all  the  chain  between  ibe  Sangarias  and  tbe 
Hsiya.    Throuij^ut  the  range  ti  BognUins  jost 
described,  limestone  roeka  appear  to  predominate. 
IValte-Bntn,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  04,  ee^f.)  — II.  A 
menntain  and  promontory  on  tbe  eaatara  coast  of  Sici- 
ly, near  which  Tacromeninm  waa  built   It  ia  now 
fiafQ  a  8,  Ctoet.   '^Vid.  TannHneniuBa.)— III.  Sl^ 
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tiUut  TaWH,  a  friend  of  Aff^'ah  in^yiiiiii  Lmk 
doe  ia  Sieihr,  and  gained  alao  masy  vieiariaa  in  Ab^ 
ee,  for  wbien  be  owained  trton^tbal  boDoors  (B.C.tt). 
Ho  was  twice  consol ;  and  ia  aaid  also  to  have  boHl 
the  first  durable  amphitheatte  of  atone,  at  the  deano  of 
Aoguatua. — IV.  Sutiliue  Tanna,  wee  ptocfmaal  of 
Africa  A.D.  63,  in  tbe  reifn  of  Claodiaa.  On  Uaio* 
ton,  Agtippma,  who  was  anxioaa  to  got  poaaaasaor  d 
hie  fine  gaiaeaa,  indooed  Tanjoitioe,  who  had  ben  hie 
liaotenant  ia  Afiice,  to  aceeee  bin  of  extutioi^  and 
alao  of  hiving  pwetiaid  augie  ritea,  Tamoa,  iadig- 
Dsnt  at  tbo  chano,  would  not  wait  for  tbe  deciaiaD  €i 
the  aenato,  bat  dsatioyed  Unsalf. 

TAVoivoa, in  tbe  nlnnt  form,  TAVoiTA  (-ersm)^ 
part  of  a  lo^  ridge  of  mointaiu.  wbidi.  iravening 
the  wb^  of  toeonia  frooi  tba  Aradiaa  Inmiei,  tae- 
minstee  in  tbe  aea  at  the  Pwwwntoiy  of  Tsaana. 
lu  elevation  waa  aaid  to  be  ao  gnat  ai  to  rtn^ 
a  view  of  tbe  whole  Peloponaeeua,  aa  may  Iw  seen 
froM  a  fragaient  of  tbe  Cyprian  veraes  preaorved  fay 
tba  achoUaac  oo  Pindar.   (iVem..  10,  113  )  Thw 
mat  mooDtaia  aboonded  with  variooa  kioda  of  beeau 
for  tbe  ehaae,  and  supplied  also  tbe  cdebratad  nco  of 
beoada.  ao  moch  mloed  I?  the  antiawia  on  aceooot 
of  dieir  eagaeiqr  and  kaeonan  of  eeool;   It  alao  hiP- 
oisbed  a  beaotiful  green  marble  much  esteemed  by  tbo 
Romaoa.   {Strabo,  M7.— P/ia.,  37,  18.)  Ia  the  ter- 
rible eanbquake  which  deeotated  Lacoaia  before  tha 
Poleponnesian  war,  it  ia  related  that  immenae  msaaon 
of  loek,  detaching  themselvea  from  tbe  mooataia. 
canaed  draadfol  dovaatotion  in  tbair  &U,  which  is  nid 
to  hm  boao  (oretold  by  Anuimaader  of  Miktasi 
S,  79.— Strcto.  367.)   The  princigal  aummit 
of  Taygetoa,  named  Taletooi,  rose  almve  Brysew.  It 
was  dedicated  to  the  sun,  and  sacrifices  of  b«ae« 
were  there  offered  to  that  planet.    Tbia  point  ia  pnri>- 
^ly  the  same  now  catted  St.  Eliaa.    (Craaur'«  Am. 
Gretee.  voL  3,  p.  S16.)   "  F^om  tbe  weetem  nde  of 
tbe  plain,"  obeervea  Mr.  DodweU,  **  liae  tbe  gnnd  and 
abrupt  precipicea  of  Taygetna,  whid  is  broken  inu 
many  aommita.    The  baeea  alao  of  ibe  mountaia  are 
formed  by  aejreral  projections  diatiact  from  each  oib- 
er,  which  branch  into  the  plain,  aod  beoce  prodoce 
that  rich  assemblage  aod  luunaot  auiltiplicity  of 
lines,  aod  tinte,  and  abadee,  which  leader  it  the  fiseel 
locality  in  Greece.  All  the  pUins  and  moantaina  that 
I  bin  aeen  are  aurpassed  ia  the  variety  of  their  com- 
bmatioBa  and  in  tba  beauty  of  their  appearance  by 
the  plaia  of  I^cedanMrn  and  Moaut  Taygetua.  Tbe 
landeeape  OMy  be  exceeded  in  tbe  dimessioDa  of  ita 
obtacts,  hot  what  can  exceed  it  in  beaoty  of  (arm  aod 
riconesa  of  cdouring!— The  mountaia  chain  mns  ia 
a  direction  neaiiy  north  ud  south,  uniting  towaida 
ttteaordiwitkthoebiinef  'ItycwMi.  Ita  woelara  aide 
liaee  from  tbo  Meaaeoian  Gnlf,  aod  ita  aaatcra  fimt 
hoonda  tbe  level  pbm  of  Amycb^  from  wbieh  it  riaes 
abmptly.  It  b  visible  kom  Zante,  iriiich,  in  a  atnuj^ 
Hoe,  is  distant  from  it  at  loaat  eighty-ibor  miles.  Tbte 
northern  crevicea  are  coveled  with  anow  during  tbe 
whole  of  tbe  year.   Ita  outtiiMt  particulariy  as  sceo 
from  Uw  north,  ie  of  a  aiim  aonated  forat  tbaa  tha 
other  Orecian  nooDtaiaa.   It  baa  fiva  prioeipal  aua- 
mite,  wbenca  it  derived  the  nwden  naine  of  Pcatfe- 
daetyUt,  as  it  waa  deai^ted  by  Cooetantina  Potphy- 
ragenitua.   In  winter  it  is  coveted  with  anow,  wbich 
rendns  the  vicinity  extramely  cold.    In  aonuMC  it 
leflocu  a  powoful  heat  upon  the  Spartan  plain,  hum 
vrbieh  it  keepa  the  aalamooa  visile  of  tbe  wcstera 
winds,  and  thus  makes  it  one  of  tbo  hottest  ^aese  fa 
Groeeo,  end  eobioeU  tbo  tnhahiunta  to  foveia.**  ( JW- 
iBtlPt  Tour,  vol.  S,  p.  410.>--Compare  the  aoconal 
of  Colonel  Leake  {TTawda  in  |A«  MortA,  *ol.  I,  a. 
84,  191,  dec.). 

TuKDM,  I.  Apoltcom,  a  city  of  Apulia,  on  the  n^lil 
bank  of  tlie  river  Frento  (Forton).  Tbe  appellitioB 
of  ApuUcom  waa  added  to  dietiogaisb  it  from  th' 
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Mwn  <f  tbe  Sidiciaf.  Slnbo,  ip*kUB(  of  the  Ap»- 
luD  Tetnum,  wy«  it  «u  utuats  M  scniw  dittauee 
ftom  tbe  coMt,  and  at  Ui«  hmd  of  a  lake  formed  by 
Um  tea,  which  hen  encnacbea  ao  coaaidenbljr  upoa 
tba  land,  that  tho  Iweadth  of  Italy  between  thia  point 
and  Faieoli  did  not  exceed  lOOO  atadia.  {StrMbo, 
386. )  The  raias  of  tbia  place  are  aatd  to  exiat  oo  the 
eite  of  CinUle,  about  a  mile  from  the  right  bank  of 
Um  Fortore,  and  tea  railea  from  the  tea.  {Cramer'* 
Amc.  Ltiift  vol.  S,  p.  37aL)— IL  Sidieinain,  Um  only 
ei^  ucribed  to  ibe  Sidicini,  a  CamptDiaa  trib«  It 
ia  now  Tettno,  and  waa  diatant  about  ofteen  milee  from 
Capua,  in  a  northweat  direetioa.  Slrabo  informa  ua 
that  it  atood  on  the  Latin  Way,  being  the  moit  con- 
aidenble  of  all  the  towna  bo  aitaated,  and  inferioi  to 
C^paa  ooly  ia  extent  and  impoftancc  unonv  the  Cem- 
puiuk  eUwa.  (iSAw*.,  ttT,  348.)  Thie  bet  eeena 
to  dent*  additioiwl  confirmatioa  fnin  the  iHMMioaa 
laiDams  of  walla  and  public  buildinga  aaid  to  be  aul! 
fiaible  on  its  ancient  aite.  Teanum  became  a  Roman 
colony  under  Angusius.  {Fnmt.,  ie  CoL-'PUn.,  3, 
9.) — Some  eold  acidulous  springs  are  noticed  in  ita  vi- 
cinity  by  Vitruviua :  they  ate  now  c^led  Aena  ielle 
CmUarOU.  (PntiUi,  Via  Appui,  3,  9.— CVwuer'j 
Ane.  JUfy,  TO).  3,  p.  1»4.) 

Tslave,  a  river  of  llin^  riaing  in  the  asme  rock 
from  38  different  sources,  aoate  of  which  are  hot,  and 
othera  cold.  Ita  aoorces,  according  to  Herodotosi 
were  eqoiditttDt  from  Heraum,  a  city  nen  Perin- 
tbus,  and  from  Apotlonia  on  the  Euxine,  being  two 
days*  joomey  from  each.  It  emptied  into  the  Oonta- 
Aeedus,  this  taat  into  the  Agrianea,  and  the  Agrianea 
IMO  the  Hehm.  Ita  watera  were  esteemed  of  aer- 
vice  ID  caring  cnlanooue  dtaorden.  Dariua  raieed  a 
eelomn  there  when  he  marched  againat  the  Scythians, 
to  denote  the  sweetness  and  aalubrity  of  the  waters  of 
that  river.    {Herod.,  4.  90,  Ax.—Plin.^  4,  II.) 

TacKissji,  the  dan^ter  of  a  Phrygian  prince,  call- 
ed by  some  Tenthras,  and  by  Sopnoclw  Teleuua. 
When  bw  hthn  kiUed  br  Ajax,  eon  of  Telamon, 
Bt  the  time  the  Gneka  aadnd  the  towna  in  Uie  neigh- 
bonriMiod  of  Trof,  the  yonsg  princess  became  Me 
pmperty  of  the  conqoeror,  and  by  him  she  had  a  son 
called  Euryeacee.  Sopboolea  introdaeet  her  aa  one 
of  ibe  chsracten  in  hla  i^i^  of  the  Ajix.  (fidM.  ad 
So^,  Aj.,  90ft.) 

TioTouoBB,  a  Gallie  tribe,  betonsing  to  the  stem 
of  the  VoloB,  ind  whose  temtory  lay  between  the 
Sinoa  Oallieiw  and  the  Ansci,  and  in  the  immediate 
rieini^  of  the  Pyrenees.  They  appear  to  have  been 
a  numerous  end  powerful  race.  A  part  of  them  were 
led  off  by  Sigoveaus  in  quest  of  other  settlements,  and, 
paasing  through  the  Hercynian  Toreet,  ifiread  them- 
selves over  Pannonia  and  Illyricum,  and  aobeequently 
made  an  inroad  into  Macedonia.  From  Enope  a  por- 
tioa  of  thfem  then  paned  into  Asia  ITmor,  and  at  last 
ijeenpied  the  central  portion  of  what  was  called,  from 
im  9k\\\c  settlements,  Oallatia.  Their  towns  in  this 
country  were  lest  numeroos  than  those  of  their  fel- 
low-tribes ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Uiey  could  boast 
of  having  for  their  capital  the  largest  and  most  cde- 
brated  city  of  the  whole  M|OTince,  namely,  Aneyra. 
{Vid.  Aneyra.— TUmy^  Affc  dct  OmOoit,  vol.  I, 
p.  181,  uqq. — Cmur'a  Asia  Jfiner,  vol.  3,  p.  91.) 

TwAk  bt  TtOMA,  a  eiMr  of  Aicadia,  next  to  Man- 
'khiea,  the  moat  ancient  and  important  in  the  country. 
It  lay  in  an  eastern  direction  from  the  southern  part  of 
the  Mnnalian  ridge.  '  Thia  place  was  aaid  to  have 
been  founded  at  a  remote  period  by  Tegeua,  son  of 
E^reeon.  At  thia  early  period  tbe  republic  eonaiated 
M  eereral  amill  townshipe,  enumerated  by  Paneanias, 
*}]ich  were  probaUy  all  united  by  Alena,  an  Arcadian 
xbief,  who  was  thus  r^rded  ss  tbe  real  fonnder  of 
Aft  CL*y.   {PaMtan.,  8, 46.— Sfrwio,  337.)   Tho  Te- 
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king,  Ecbmoa,  had  ragaged  and  alain  in  tjnglrcomlnl 
HyUns,  chidf  of  tbe  Heraclida  {Herod.,  9,  28).  and 
also  of  many  wctoriea  obtained  over  the  warlilv  Spaf- 
lana.  {Herod.,  1,  66.— i'eiwtm.,  8,  3.)  It  waa  not 
till  the  latter  had,  in  compliance  with  the  injunotiona 
of  an  oracle,  gained  poaseasion  of  tbe  bones  of  Orostea, 
and  conveyed  them  from  the  Arcadian  territory,  ^ 
they  wore  enabled  to  vanquish  their  antagonists,  and 
compel  them  to  acknowledge  their  aupremacy  (1,  60). 
Ib  Uie  battle  of  Plataa,  tbe  TegeatH  fninisbed  8000 
soldiers,  and  disputed  the  poet  of  bonoar  wiUi  tha 
Athenians,  to  whom  it  waa,  however,  adjudged  by  the 
LacedamooiaiM.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  re- 
mained firm  in  their  adherence  to  Sparta.  After  the 
battle  of  Ijeuctra,  however,  the  Tegesta  united  with 
tbe  rest  of  the  Arcadians  in  forming  a  leagne  inde* 
peadent  of  Speru,  which  inndved  them  in  nostilitiee 
with  that  ^Kiwer.  {Xen.,  Httt.  Or.,  6,  B,  Ifl.)  Tegea* 
having  subsequently  entered  into  the  Achsan  confed- 
eracy, was  taken  by  Cleomenea,  from  whom  it  was  ra- 
caplnred  by  Antigonus  Doaon.  {Palyb.,2,  46.)  It 
soeeeasfully  resisted,  some  time  after,  the  attack  of 
Lyeurgna,  tynnt  of  SparU  (S,  17,  1),  but  yielded  U 
Macbanidas  ;  after  bis  defeat  and  death  it  vraa,  how- 
ever, reconquered  by  Philopoemen  (11, 18,7 ;  16,36) 
Tegea  waa  the  ooly  town  in  Arcadia  which  in  Strabo'a 
time  preserved  some  degree  of  consequence  sod  pro» 
pority  {Straho,  388) ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  tba 
dtaeription  of  Panaaniss,  it  atill  continued  to  flooiisb 
more  thsn  a  century  later.  Tbe  vestiges'  of  thia  an- 
cient city  ate  to  be  seen  on  the  site  now  celled  Purfi, 
about  an  hour  east  of  Tripalixga;  but  they  consist 
only  of  scattered  fragmants,  and  broken  tilea  and  atonaa, 
which  cover  the  fieMa.  Otbw  niina  an  to  be  seen  oq 
the  site  of  Paiaio  £pt«&m,  sitaM  hundred  yaida  from 
the  village  of  PiaU.  (Cnmur**  Ane.  Qrtecty  vol.  1^ 
p.  850, 

Taioa.    Kid.  Teoa. 

Tblahon.  a  king  of  tba  iaiand  of  Salamia,  eon  t/i 
JEMn»  and  Endeia.  Ha  waa  brolber  to  Peleua,  and 
father  to  Taoear  and  Ajaz,  tha  latter  of  whom  is,  oq 
that  aeeount,  often  called  "  Tebmonnu  hirot."  T^ 
amoa  was  banished,  with  Peleus,  from  bis  fatber'a 
court,  for  the  accidental  murder  of  their  step-brothsi 
Phocos ;  and,  embarking  on  board  a  veaael,  he  wat 
thrown  iipon  the  i^and  of  Salsmis.  Hen  be  was  not 
oaly  boajHtably  eniettaiDod  by  ita  king  Cychreus,  bat 
reeeivad  ftom  bin  his  dan^ter  Olauee  in  marriage, 
with  tba  proffliae  of  auccession  to  the  ^hione.  After 
tbe  death  of  Glauce  he  married  PniboM,  tbe  daughter 
of  Alcatbofis;  and,  on  the  conquest  of  Troy  by  Her- 
cules, whom  be  accompanied  and  aided;  he  received 
from  that  hero  tbe  hand  of  Hesione,  daughter  of  La- 
omedon,  and  eiater  of  Priam,  from  which  laat-men- 
tioned  union  apnng  Teoeer,  who  waa,  therefore,  tba 
half-brotbar  of  Ajaz.  Telamon  distingaiahed  himaelf 
at  the  Calydonian  boar-bont,  and  atao  in  tha  Aivo- 
nautic  ezpadition ;  and,  when  tha  Trojan  war  broke 
out,  be  deapatched  bis  sons  Ajsz  and  Teucer  to  ana* 
tain  that  glory,  to  which  the  feebleiiesa  of  ago  preclu- 
ded him  from  any  longer  aspiring.  Ajax  elew  himself 
in  the  course  of  tbe  war,  on  account  of  the  arms  of 
Achilles,  which  had  been  awarded  to  Ulyasea;  and 
the  indignation  of  Telainon  at  the  npineneae  of  Teu- 
cer in  not  having  avenged  hia  brother's  death,  eanaad 
him  to  banish  the  young  prince  from  bis  native  iaiand 
(Kid.  Teucer.- SspA ,  Aj.-~ApoUod.,  3,  13,  6,  Ac. 
— Hygin.,fab.,  97.) 

TBLAHOMiZnaa,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Tehimon. 

TiLoalNis,  an  ancient  race  in  the  iatind  of  Rhodea, 
nid  to  have  been  originally  from  Crate.  They  were 
the  inventora  of  many  useful  arts,  and,  accordinp  t* 
DiodoruB,  passed  for  the  sons  the  Sea.  {Diod.  &c., 
S,  66.)  Hence  Simmias  the  RhoJtan  made  Zot^  (a 
word  meaning  >•#»'*)  their  moihat.   (Compan  Btt- 
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tktrt,  Pkal.,  p.  371,  wbm  t|w  Um  fitna  CImmm  of 
AlanndrM.  Strmn.,  5,  p.  tU,  m  eometod.)  With 
iMpeet  to  Uteir  ounM  atid  nmnber,  Iba  aneinit  writan 
iimr.  Nonnas  applio  la  Ibtm  lha  two  DMiyli-mnuM 
KelmuMADamtununeuM.  {Dima/a.,\AyM.)  Ttm>- 
ie«,  OD  ibe  other  hand,  nanwa  fire  Talchbai,  Aclmu, 
MegaUtiKi,  Ormenu*,  NiJcM,  aod  Stmon.  {CkU.,  7, 
IS5.)  Thm  Telchinea  are  alio  rapnacnted  aa  power- 
ful endtaniera,  who  bold  in  control  the  eleotenia,  and 
wold  bring  elooda,  tain,  hail,  and  anow  at  pleaanra. 
[Hetifck.,  t.  V.  9^yIve(.—Suii.,  a.  «.  Ttixlvtf.— 
ZauAuu,  Prmtrh.,  5,  131.— fltol,  KrtU,  toI.  I.  p. 
3iS,  ttqq.—ld.  ib.t  Tol.  ),  p.  854.— Cooaalt  renaiia 
at  the  coinmeDcenient  of  the  article  Rhodna.) 

TiLBBfi*  or  TcLiaoics,  a  peofrit  of  .£tolia,  caUed 
alao  TaphiaDB.   {VU.  Tapbiai.) 

TibiBoIoxa,  talanda  between  Leneadia  and  Acai^ 
nania.   {VU.  Taj^a.) 

TiLiedNua,  a  aon  of  Ulyaaea  and  Ciree,  bom  in 
the  iaiand  of  JEma,  where  he  waa  educated.  When 
arrived  at  the  years  of  manhood,  be  went  to  Ithaca  to 
make  himself  known  to  bia  father,  but  he  waa  abip- 
wrecked  on  the  coaat,  and,  being  daaiituto'of  piOTie* 
iona,  he  plandored  eome  of  the  inbabiunU  of  the  ial-' 
and.  Uljasea  and  Tdemaehua  came  le  defend  the 
pn^rty  of  their  subjecta  againat  thia  nnknowo  inva- 
der ;  a  quarrel  aroae,  and  Telegonoe  killed  his  father 
without  knowing  who  he  waa.  He  afterward  returned 
(O  hie  native  country,  and,  according  to  Hyginoty  he 
CMiied  thither  hie  faiber'a  body,  where  it  waa  buned. 
TriemacboB  and  Penelope  alao  aeeompanied  him  in 
Ua  retnm,  and  eoon  aRer  the  noptiab  of  Telmnua 
with  Penelope  were  celebrated  by  order  of  Minei^ 
va.  Penelojie  had  by  Telegonus  a  aoo  called  Italua. 
Tolegonus  was  said  to  have  founded  Toaenlum  in 
Italy,  and,  according  to  some,  he  lell  one  daaghler 
called  Mamilia,  from  whom  the  patrician  family  of  the 
Mamilii  at  Rome  were  deacended.  {Horat.,  Od,,  3, 
29.  H.—Ond,  F*Mt.,  3.  ^.—Tritt.,  1,  l.-~Hygm.Jah^ 
IS7.) 

TiLnacHua.  a  aon  of  Ulyaaea  and  Penelope.  Ho 
waa  alii]  in  the  cradle  when  bia  foUwr  went  with  the 
teat  of  the  Greeka  to  the  Tro)an  war.  At  tbo  end  of 
Uiia  e^ebratod  contest,  Telenechoa,  ansioua  to  see 
hia  faUior,  went  in  qoest  of  him ;  and,  aa  the  place  of 
hie  naidcnce  aod  the  cause  of  hie  hmg  abeenca  were 
then  unknown,  be  viaitod  tba  cooit  of  Menetna  and 
Noalor  to  obuin  information.  Ha  aftorwaid  ntnroed 
to  IdtacBi  where  the  aaitera  of  hie  mother  Panalopo 
had  conapirad  to  destroy  him ;  but  be  avoided  their 
snares,  and  by  meana  of  Minerva  he  discovered  biB 
father,  who  had  arrived  in  the  iaiand  two  daya  bofbro 
him,  and  waa  then  iu  the  hooae  Eumcna.  With 
(hia  faitbfnl  aenraDt  and  Ulyaaas,  Telemachua  con> 
COT  ted  bow  to  deliver  hia  mother  from  the  importuni- 
ties of  her  aoitera.  and  hia  eflbrts  were  crowned  with 
success.  After  the  death  of  hia  father,  Telemachaa 
ia  aaid  to  have  gone  to  the  i^and  of  JEmt,  where  he 
married  Circe,  or,  according  to  others,  Cassipbone,  the 
daughter  of  Ciree,  by  whom  he  had  a  sob  called  La- 
tinna.    (Horn.,  Od—Hygin ,  fah.,  96.  lib.) 

TsLirHoa,  I.  a  kingof  Mysia,  aon  of  Hercules  and 
Auge,  the  daughter  m  Alaqa.  He  waa  expoaod  aa 
aoon  as  bom  en  Moont  Parthenioa,  an  the  eonfinea  of 
Argolis  and  Arcadia  ;  but  the  babe  was  proteclad  by 
the  care  of  the  goda ;  for  a  hind,  which  had  juat  calved, 
came  and  suckled  him  -,  and  the  shepherds,  ooding  him, 
named  him  Telef^na  from  tlut  cireamstance  (T^X- 
e^,  from  IXafof,  a  kmi.)  Aleua  gave  bia  daughter 
Auge  to  Nanplina,  the  aon  of  Neptune,  to  aoU  bar  oat 
of  tha  eount^  ;  and  be  diapoeed  of  her  ta  Tenthraa, 
of  Teatluania,  on  the  Cayater,  in  Mysta,  who 
e  her  hia  wife.  Telepbna  having,  when  grown  op, 
onaulted  th«  oracle  respecting  his  parenta,  came  to 
Mysia,  where  be  vraa  kindly  received  by  Teuthna^ 
wbon  he  aoeceeded  in  his  lungdom.   Teiephut,  after 


this,  mankd  MM  of  the  Jaagfateia  of  King  IMaa,  mad, 
aa  the  aoo-in-law  of  that  mooareh,  |«gpateJ  to  aaMi 
Priam  agatnal  tb*  On^n,  aad  with  hooic  Taloot  au 
tacked  them  iriiea  the;  had  landed  oo  the  Myaim 
coast.  The  carnage  waa  great,  aod  Telephos  woald 
have  been  victoriona  bad  not  Bacchoa,  wbo  pnMctsd 
the  Oroeks,  auddeoly  raised  a  vine  from  the  ewtk, 
which  cnlangW  the  feet  of  the  otOBarch.  and  laid  him 
flat  oo  the  gronnd.  Acbilke  tmnodtaiely  mabed  ap«« 
himi  a»d  wounded  bin  ae  mv«i«1t  that  ho  wat  cai^ 
riad  away  fiom  dw  battle.  Tba  wonod  was  mand, 
aod  Telopbos  waa  infaimed  by  the  oncio  that  ha 
aloM  who  bad  inflicted  it  could  totally  enre  it.  UpK 
tbia.  application  was  made  to  AchiDea,  bat  in  vsia ; 
till  Ulyaoea,  wbo  knew  that  Troy  could  not  he  taken 
without  the  aaaiatanco  of  one  of  the  sooa  of  Herculas, 
and  who  wiahad  to  make  Tolephos  tho  fiieod  aT  tha 
Greeks,  peraoaded  AcbOlea  toobey  diedireetioM  of  ihs 
oracle.  Achilles  consented ;  and  aa  the  weapon  wfaM 
bad  given  tbe  wound  could  alcxte  euro  it,  the  boo 
scr^iod  tbe  rust  from  the  point  of  hia  apear,  and,  hj 
applying  it  to  the  aore.  gave  it  immediate  relief.  It 
ia  aud  that  Tolepboe  ahowed  himaelf  no  graieTnl  lo 
the  Ondta,  that  as  aeeoinpaaiad  tbut  to  ifao  Tnfm 
war,  and  Ibn^  with  than  againet  hia  &tbei<>rD-bw 
Fm-  other  veraiona  of  the  le^Nid  of  retephna,  oapo- 
cially  his  expoeure  io  infancy,  conault  the  lemaifca  of 
Heyne  (ad  AfoUod.y  8,  9,  1).  EnrifMd<«<  io  hia  play 
entitled  Telephus,  adopted  that  form  of  the  narrative 
which  made  Telephua  and  bia  mother  to  have  been 
shut  up  in  att  Mil  or  ee0er,  and  eaat  into  the  aea,  tbe 
waves  of  which  bote  tbem  to  the  month  of  tba  river 
Caicna.  {Heyne,  I.  e.)  Tbe  wandennga  and  po*> 
erty  of  Telephos,  while  in  qoeat  of  his  psiants,  are 
oftan  alluded  to  I7  Uu  poets.  (ArulapL,  Nrnk.,  911. 
~U.,  R**.,  86«  — ibrx.,  ^put.  od  Aa.,  98.— A- 
^«.,/44.,  101.) 

TiLLDB.  the  goddeaa  of  the  EaitL  (FU.  Opt, 
and  Tern.) 

TsLMsaaos  or  TnuitaatM,  I.  lbs  last  city  of  Lyein 
towarda  the  waat,  and  at  tbe  bead  of  tbe  Glaociw  Si- 
iiosL   It  waa  hmons  for  tbe  akiO  pooaeeaod  by  its  ia- 
hahilaota  in  the  art  of  divii»tioa  {Arriam,  £7.  .dJIts., 
3,  3),  and  they  were  consulted  at  an  early  period 
Cpcesus,  king  of  Lydia.    {Herod.,  1.  78  )    Tbe  rains 
of  Telmiaaua  are  found  at  MH,  tbe        (rf  Jtalvi 
The  ihsatre,  and  tbe  porticoee  and  aepakhral  ebaxs- 
ban  esenratod  in  Uw  rocks  at  thia  plac«,  are  aom 
tbe  most  remarkable  lemains  of  antiqnily  in  Awa  Mr 
nor.    {Leake't  Trntr,  p.  IS8.— Compare  Claris' 
TmeU,  vol.  S,  p.  393,         LcrU.  td. ;  and  PaUow*. 
Exatreieit  m  Aeia  Minor,  p.  344^  acq.) — II.  A  city 
of  Caria,  about  aixty  stadia  to  tbe  eootbeaat  of  Hah- 
eartwaaoa,  aod  oa  liw  Sinna  Ceramicna.   (Smii.,  «.  t. 
Te^fuaetc.—LtnAer,  Herod.,  TeU.  Gtogr.,  t.  «.)— 
III.  A  city  of  Pisidia,  on  the  confinee  of  tha  Soljmi, 
Bontheaat  of  Themisooiam.   Its  man  oaual  name  vsna 
Termisaus.    (./Imon,  Exf.  AUz.,  I,  37.)  • 

Tklo  MABTioa.  a  city  and  batbonr  00  tbo  coast  of 
Gallia  Narboneoaia  Sec  and  a,  now  Tomlon.  It  s^ 
peara  to  have  been  aa  obacnro  [dace  among  tbo  an- 
cienta,  and  to  have  grown  into  a  city  from  a  fargo  «•(• 
our  eaubliabment  commenced  here  by  tbe  RooMiis  ia 
tbe  fifth  century.  The  litM.  AnL  (GM)  alone  naksa 
meotjoo  of  it.  {Biedtoff  u*d  Miller,  W$rUri.  der 
Geogr.,  p.  963.) 

Tai-rHDaA,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  forty  stadia  from  Cane, 
and  in  a  north esMem  direction  ftom  Herwe.  Paoeu- 
iaa  found  it  in  mina  and  nearly  deserted ;  bot  m 
earlier  limea  it  sfipsBia  lo  btvo  been  a  place  of  ooms 
note,  and  cdabmted  for  the  wwahip  oiif  tbe  godJeea 
Eiinnys  and  Apolto  Oncaaa,  vriioos  temples  wea«  ia 
be  eeen  at  a  plaes  called  Oae«am,  on  tbe  banfca  ti 
tbe  Ladon.  (PmMn.,  8,  n.—Siefh.  Byx.,  *■  v. 
'OvMlov.)  Tbe  city  derived  ita  name  ftomTdphosak. 
a  daughter  of  tbs  river  Ladon.   Thero  waa  a  faaataia 
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Uwt  Ttniiu  wM  fibtwl  to  bare  iiti  of  driokiiig  of 
l^m.  The  tita  of  tbit  pUee  it  supposed  by  Sit 
Gelt  to  comapond  with  tba  ktljbM  of  Foiiiim  (Ittn- 
erary  of  the  Morea,  p.  120) ;  biut  MiiUsr  is  bclined  to 
identify  it  with  Kutamtia,  which  it  describod  by  Qoll 
%•  a  miMnbU  plaee  in  th«  noigbboatbood  of  a  large 
lained  city.  .  {DorianM,  vol.  S,  p.  448,  Oxford  tranH. 
—Cnmer**  Anc.  Orettt,  toL  8,  p.  8*3.) 

TcMiRna,  aoo  of  Ariatomaehw,  and  onaof  lb*  H«r- 
acliito.   (VU.  HoneUda.) 

TiHiKiKDA,  accotding  lo  Pliny  (6;  7),  Um  S^iUan 
mme  for  the  Palos  MMita. — Compan  tlw  ranuika  of 
Rittei  ( KorAo^e,  p.  161,  teffX 

TaMilA,  I.  a  town  of  the  Bruttit,  soatbwett  of 
Terina,  and  near  the  coaat.  It  waa  a  placa  of  gnat 
UHiqutly,  and  eatobntad  Air  ita  couM^atnea,  to  which 
Homar  ia  aoppoaad  to  have  nfeircd  in  the  Odyaaey  (1 , 
18S).  Thia  circiunataaca,  bowerar,  ta  doabtfnl,  as 
tbaiewaa  a  town  of  the  sano  name  in  Cypma  (EtrcU^ 
ISfi);  while  othm,  a^ain,  coniidered  tbe  Homeric 
Temesa  aa  ideutical  with  Bruttdittum.  (EuMlaik.  ad 
Horn.,  (M^  L  «.)  In  Str^io'a  tin*  thaae  minaa  ap- 
pear to  baw  been  aihanoted.  Um  allaatioii  il  T^d* 
■aa  u  not  full?  aaeertainad.  OFf::^.Maraiy  between 
Malvito,  San  ukUo,  Tom  Lappa,  and  Tom  dcf  jn- 
sno  del  CoMole.  (Oomer'a  Anc.  Itafy,  vol.  3,  p. 
118.) — II.  According  to  some,  the  Mine  with  Brandia- 
uim.  (Kid.  preceding  articlo.) — III.  A  place  in  tbe 
nlaod  of  Cypma.   ( Vid.  Temeaa  I.) 

Thh  (fbir.  MMf.),  a  vatl^  in  Tbaaaaly,  between 
Mount  Olympna  at  the  north  and  Oaaa  at  tlw  aentb, 
Ihroagb  which  the  river  Peneua  flowed  into  tbe  ^!ge- 
•B.  The  poeta  have  deacribed  it  aa  a  laeat  ddigfatlDt 
apolv  with  cool  ahadaa  and  verdant  walks,  wbicb  tbe 
warbling  of  birda  rendered  more  pleaain^  and  at  tract- 
ive.-'- l^mpe  extended  aboat  five  milaa  in  length,  bat 
varied  in  iu  breadth  so  aa  to  be  in  eome  plscaaonly  a 
plethram  (about  100  feet)  or  a  little  mora. — ^iao  baa 
left  a  very  animated  and  pictnreaqee  deecription  of  iu 
oeanaiT  (Far.  Hut.,  3,  1).— It  appaara  to  have  bean 
a  generally  received  notion  among  the  ancients,  that 
tbe  gorge  of  Tempo  was  caused  by  eome  great  ctMvul- 
aion  in  natore,  which,  barstiiw  asunder  the  mountain' 
barrier  which  tbe  waters  oTTbeaaaly  were  pant  up, 
aflteded  tbem  an  egreaa  to  the  aea.  Modem  travu- 
lc»  diSw  in  their  aeeoonli  of  tlua  edabnted  vale. 
Hawkina  (Wa/poti'«  CaOeetj  vol.  1,  p.  «17)  atatea 
that  "  the  scenny  by  no  maana  eoncaponda  with  the 
Idea  that  has  been  geoetally  conceived  ef  it,  and  that 
the  eloqnence  of  .lEIian  has  given  rise  to  expectatione 
which  the  traveller  will  not  find  realiied."  He  would 
aeem,  however,  to  have  eonfoonded  tbe  Vale  of  Temfie 
with  the  narrow  d^le  vrinch  dM  Fenana  traveraea  be- 
tween Moant  Olynqiaa  and  Moont  Ooaa,  near  ita  en* 
trsncfl  into  the '  sea.  Professor  Palmer,  of  Cambridge, 
appears  to  have  been  more  succesafol  in  the  eaarab. 
"  After  riding  nearly  an  hour  close  to  the  bay^in  wbicb, 
tbe  Penens  discharges  itself,  we  turned,"  says  thia 
mveller,  "south,  through  a  deli^tfnl  pbun,  which,  af- 
ter a  qmiter  of  an  boor,  brought  im  to  in  opening  be- 
tween Oasa  and  Olympus  ;  tbe  eotranee  to  a  vale,  that, 
in  situktion,  extent,  and  beaaty,  amply  aatisfies  what- 
ever tbe  poeu  have  aaid  of  Tempo."  (  WtlpoWM  MS. 
JtmnuO,  Clarit'a  Tmtbt  pt.  S,  a.  8.  p.  S74.— Con* 
suit  Cramer^*  DMcr^tfioii  if  Aneknt  Gnee*,  vol  1, 
p.  878.) 

TiNoSTHiai,  a  nation  of  Germany,  who,  in  con- 
jonetioa  with  tlw  Uaipalea,  croased  toe  Rhine,  were 
defisated  by  the  Romana,  and  fbond  protebtion  and 
new  settlements  among  the  Sieambri.  In  tbeir  moat 
flonrishing  period,  the  Tencbthori  dwelt  in  tbe  aootbem 
part  of  Uie  Duchy  of  Clm,  and  also  in  that  of  Btrg; 
they  also  took  part  in  the  confederacy  of  tbe  Chmaci. 
(Cat.,  B.  (?.,  4, 10.— Awu,  13, 68— A..  But., 
i.  31.— ill..  Germ.,  33.) 
8B 


TraieOB,  an  iaiand  (rf  tbe  .£gean,  off  the  coaK  e( 
Troaa,  aboat  M  milea  to  the  north  of  Let  bos,  whitbei 
tbe  Graeka  letired,  as  Virgil  relatea,  in  order  to  wat. 
}Hiae  the  Trojana.  (.£fl.,  3, 31.~/fr..  3H.)  Thia  id* 
and  waa  at  an  earlier  period  called  Leucophtys,  ban 
its  white  cliffs  [Etutatk.  ad  H.,  p.  Xi.  —  Lye/^., 
346) ;  and  it  took  the  name  of  Tenedoa  from  Teoea, 
aon  of  Cyenua.  (Fiid.  Tenea.)  Teoedos  received  a 
colony  of  Aliens  (Htroi.,  1, 149.~T*iic^,  7,  87) 
which  Aoariabad  foe  BMny  yaaiai  and  hsicame  cdle- 
btated  for  tbe  wiadeaof  ita  laws  and  civil  ioatitatioiia. 
Thia  we  collect  from  an  ode  of  Pindar,  inscribed  t« 
Artstsgoras,  prytania  or  chief  magistrate  of  tbe  island, 
(^eat..  It.)  Aristotle  is  known  to  have  written  on 
tbe  polity  of  Tenedoa.  (Stt^  Byx.,  a.  «.  Tive6of.\ 
Apollo  waa  tbe  principal  deity  wonbipped  in  tbe  isl* 
arid,  as  we  know  fnnt  Homer  {11.,  1, 87).  Aceonlii^ 
to  the  aame  poet,  Tenedoe  waa  Uken  by  AchiUee 
during  the of  Tray.  11,624.)  When  the 
tMbsperity  of  Toiedoa  was  on  tbe  decline,  the  inbab* 
itsnta  placed  thisuelvea  under  the  protection  of  the 
Aouri^hiag  city  of  Alaxandrea  Tioaa.  At  a  still  later 
paiiod,  it  derived  again  some  importance -from  tbe 
granaries  which  Juaunian  canaed  to  be  erected  tbere^ 
for  the  purpoae  of  bouaiag  the  cargoeo  of  com  bronrtt 
Irom  £gypt  and  intended  for  Conatantinople,  hot 
which  were  frequently  delayed  by  contrary  winds  blow- 
ing from  tbe  Hellespont.  {Proeop.,  Md.  Jiutin.,  6, 1.) 
There  were  several  proverbs  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  Tenedoa,  which  may  be  foimd  in  Stephanos  of 
Byaantium  («.  «.  TA-adof).  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
remark,  that  Nympbiodoma,  a  geographical  writer  qno> 
ted  by  Athenwoa,  affirmed,  that  ue  women  of  Tane* 
doa  were  of  sn^>asaiDg  beauty  (13,  p.  60). — Wban 
Chandler  viaited  thia  iaund,  which  retains  ita  sneient 
name,  he  found  there  "  but  few  remaina  of  antiqui^ 
worthy  of  notice ;  in  tbe  atreeta,  tbe  walls,  and  bory* 
inf-groonda  were  piecee  of  mari>le  and  fraginenta  of  pil> 
lara,  with  a  few  inacriptiona."  (TVmcZ*  m  Aaia  Mi- 
nor,  p.  83.)  The  poaition  of  Tenedoa,  so  near  tbe 
mouth  of  tbe  Holleapoot,  baa  alwaya  rendered  it  a  place 
of  importance  in  both  ancient  and  modem  times.  Bo* 
chart  derives  the  name  from  tbe  Phoenician  word  Tine- 
dum,  red  tita/,  which  waa  fonnd  here  and  used  fn  eanh- 
enware.  (Cronwr's  Ana  Miner,  vol.  1,  p.  Ill,  a«9f.) 

TaMBs  (or,  more  cofreetiy,  Temtia),  aon  Cio- 
naa,  king  of  Colonv,  a  town  of  Tma,  and  of  Fnoat 
the  dao^iter  of  Chthw.  After  tbe  death  of  Proelea, 
Cyenoa  maniad  Kbiloaoma,  daoghttf  of  Craa{[asaa, 
who  became  enamoored  of  Tennea;  but,  finding  it  im- 
poaaible  to  abake  hia  prineiplea  of  duty,  aha  accused 
him  to  her  husband  of  a  dishonourable  act  of  violence. 
Tbe  father  bdieved  the  cha^,  and,  confining  Tannes 
nd  hia  daw  in  an  ark  or  ceSar  {kf  Xapwaita),  caat 
Ihent  into  tit§  aea.  They  boAi,  however,  caoM  eafa  to 
Tenedoa,  then  called  Lencophiya,  the  name  ef  wKtch 
Tennea  changed  to  Tenedoa  aflter  bioiaelf,  and  became 
monarch  of  &  island.  Some  time  after,  Cyenua  die 
covered  the  guilt  of  hia  wife  Philooome,  and,  aa  he 
wished  to  be  reconciled  to  bis  amt,  whom  he  bad  aa 
groaelj  iigund,  be  went  to  Totadea ;  hot,  when  he 
bad  eeeorad  bia  ahip  to  tbe  abere,  Tennea  cut  the  foat» 
eninga  with  a  hatUiet,  and  aoSered  hia  father's  ahip 
to  be  toased  about  in  the  sea.  From  this  cirenm- 
stance,  tbe  kaUkel  ef  Teimtt  became  proverbial  to  int^ 
mate  a  reaentment  that  could  not  be  pacified.  Seeae, 
however,  suppose  that  tbe  proverb  aroM  Iron  the  a»> 
verity  of  a  law  made  by  a  king  of  Tenedoa  against 
adultery,  by  which  tlie  gnilty  wen  both  denpiiate4 
with  a  batoMt,  and  under  which  law  hia  own  aon  suf- 
fered deatL  (Otid., «.  v.  Tevfdcif  im^yopo^.)  Ten- 
nea, aa  soma  soppoae,  waa  killed  by  Achillea  as  ha 
defended  hia  island  against  the  Greeks,  a- jl.be  recetv. 
ed  divine  honours  after  death.  (FaiWM.,  10,  4.— 
Herael.  Pont.,  PoliL,  p.  208.— Strsfo,  880,  604  — 
Com,  Ifarrat.,  p.  34,  130.) 
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TuAMf  •  null  nlind  id  the  iElgMB,  new  Andn*, 
mM  iIh  HjfiruatM,  from  the  natabar  of  iu  tpriag*. 
Ik  WM  ym-j  BMHUittinoni,  but  prodveed  acallnt 
winet,  anivMvtlly  eelcemed  by  the  tneieaU.  T«m» 
wu  ibout  16  inilet  in  meat.  The  eepitet  wm  bIm 
called  TenoB.  Near  th«  towa  we«  sUuau  a  temple  of 
Neptnne,  held  in  great  Teneration,  and  much  frequent 
«d  by  tb«  inhabitanu  of  the  aumtuDding  iaiee,  mho 
came  tbitber  to  offer  aacrifieea  to  tbe  god.  {SiraSo, 
487,— MtU,  2.  7  — Ond,  Mti.,  7,  469  } 

TtMTf  KA  iptur.)  and  Tbht^ lie,  a  eiiy  of  Egypt  in 
the  Thebaiid,  aitvate  on  tbe  Nilt,  to  tbe  nortfaweat  of 
Koptea.  Thia  city  waa  at  fariaDce  with  Otnboa,  the 
fanner  killing,  the  latter  adoring,  the  crocodile  ;  a  hot- 
fid  inauoce  of  religioua  fury,  which  took  place  in  con- 
eeqoence  of  ibia  ouarrel,  forma  tbe  subject  of  tbe  fif- 
teenth aatire  of  Juveoal.  About  half  a  league  fiofn 
the  mine  of  tUa  city  atanda  the  modem  village  of 
IJmdcrai.  Among  tbe  lainaina  of  Tentyra  ii  a  lem- 
nlo  (tf  Iwa,  one  of  tbe  largeat  etmcturea  in  tbe  Tbe- 
oaiid.  and  by  far  tbe  nuwt  beaaUful,  and  in  tbe  beat 
preaerntion.  It  contained,  until  lately,  the  famoua  *»• 
iliac,  which  waa  Iraroed  in  the  ceiling  of  tbe  temple. 
Thia  intereating  monument  of  fonner  agea  waa  taken 
dearn  by  a  French  trafoUer,  M.  Lelonstn,  after  tbe 
uoet  peraoTering  eiertiona  for  twenty  diva,  and  tians- 
ptnrlea  down  the  Nile  to  Aleiandrea,  witeiw*  it  waa 
ahipped  to  France.  The  King  of  France  pore  baaed  it 
ha  15U,000  franca.  The  dimrnaiona  of  toe  atone  are 
twelve  feet  in  length  by  eight  in  breadth,  including 
MMoe  onuunenta,  which  wen  two  feet  in  length  on  mu£ 
aid*.  In  tbicktwaa  it  ie  tbne  feet.  Tba  plauapbaiB 
and  the  aqoare  in  wbieb  it  waa  contabed  were  alone 
nnored,  the  aide  omamente  being  allowed  to  remain. 
To  obtain  this  relic  of  former  agea  proTed  a  work  of 
immenae  labour,  aa  it  bad  actually  to  be  cot  out  of 
tbe  ceiling  and  lowered  to  tbe  ground.  Many  con- 
fectnrea  Imto  been  advaoced  by  the  learned,  eapecially 

Fnnee,  on  tbe  antiquity  of  thia  todiac  ;  but  recent 
^jeeoveriea  have  ^wn  the  fiMly  of  theae  apeculatione ; 
Ibe  temple  having  been,  in  fact,  erected  under  tbe  Ho- 
BM  swsy,  and  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Nero  appear- 
iwBpon  it.    (Am.  Qatrterbf,  vol. 4,  p.  43.) 

Tioa  or  Taioe,  a  city  on  the  eaat  of  Ionia,  situated 
apon  a  peninanla  aouihweat  of  Smyrna.  It  bekmged 
!o  the  Ionian  ciKifedeiacy,  and  had  a  harbour  which 
Livy  calls  GenBsticus  (37,  37).  During  the  Persian 
mmj  wa  bam  that  tba  inbabilaBta,  deqiairin^  of  being 
aUc  to  leaiic  tha  power  of  that  great  wnpire,  aban- 
doned nearly  all  of  them  their  native  city,  and  retired 
to  Abden  in  Thrace.  Thu  colony  became  ao  flour- 
iabing  in  consequence,  that  it  quite  eciipeod  the  parent 
aute.  (Hered.,  I,  168.— StraA.,  633.)  Taos  is  cd- 
dtrated  in  the  literacy  hiatoiy  of  Greece  for  having 

Eivan  birth  to  Anaereon,  atid  dao  to  Hecalmia  the 
iatorian,  though  tbe  latter  ia  more  frequently  known 
by  Uie  surname  of  the  Abderite.  (8trab.,Lc.)  Thia 
town  produced  also  Prougoraa  tbe  eophiat,  Scylh- 
mus  an  Iambic  poet,  Andron  a  geographical  writer, 
and  Apellicon  the  great  book-collMtor,  to  whom  liter- 
ature IB  indebted  for  Ibe  presemtion  of  tbe  works  of 
Ariatotle.  Thoogb  deserted,  aa  wa  baae  already  re- 
aierked,  by  tbe  greater  part  of  ita  inbalKtanta,  Teos 
atill  continued  to  exrit  as  an  Ionian  city,  aa  may  be 
seen  from  Thucydides  (3,  3S).  The  chief  produce  of 
the  Teian  territory  waa  wine  (L».  37,  37),  and  Bac- 
chna  waa  the  deity  principally  rerered  by  the  inbebi- 
tants.  It  ia  singular  that  Flin^  (6,  38}  abould  rank 
Tmo  among  tbe  ialanda  of  lonta  ;  at  moat,  it  could 
only  be  recKoned  aa  a  peninaula.  The  aite  once  occn- 
pied  iy  Uiia  ancient  city  is  now  called  Boudrvun. 
\CramsT*a  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  3S3.) 

TtfaaiiTii,  I.  the  wife  of  Cicero.   She  became 
■other  of  M.  Cicero,  and  of  a  dau^ter  called  TuUi- 
•la.   Cicero  i^odiated  bar,  and  bm  named  Salloat, 
deaio's  anannr,  and  aftarwai  Maaaalt  Cevriniia. 
ItM 


8h9  lived  to  ber  lOSd,  or,  aMucding  la  PUn,  to  Mr 
tl7tli  yaar.   {Plut..  Vii.  Cic—VmL  Jfcx.,  t. 
Bf.  U  AUie.,  1 1. 16.  ^) 

TaaaimiiToa,  I.  a  Roman,  to  wbom  LoBsinaB  dedt 
catod  hie  treatisa  on  tbe  Sublime. — Ii.  MaonMh  a 
giammariaa.    (  Ktd.  Maoius  Tewntjeana.) 

TaaivTioa  PoaLloa,  a  Ijatin  coosic  poet,  a  satin 
of  Carthagtt,  ban  about  tba  60Otb  year  of  Rome.  In 
what  manner  be  cane  ot  waa  hroaght  to  tbe  latter  city 
ia  oacertaia    He  waa  m  hie  eatueat  youth  tba  shra 
of  one  TerentioB  Lncanos  at  Rome,  whoee  naale  bat 
been  perpetuated  only  by  the  gtoiy  of  hia  alava.  Bsv 
ing  obtained  hia  freedom,  be  beeawe  the  friend  of  La- 
liua  and  tbe  younger  Africanos,  and  it  ia  both  proba- 
ble in  itaelf,  and  appears  to  haTo  been  credited  aa  a 
(act  by  the  ancieDU,  that  be  waa  aasisied  ia  ibc  cooh 
poailim  of  hia  diaowa  by  Lvliua  pt>d  Scipiou  as  an»' 
tour  eritiea.    After  be  Iwd  given  aiz  caBiediBa  le  dH 
ataga,  Terence  left  Room  fix  Greece,  wheoce  he  nam 
returned.   According  to  on*  account  be  perished  at 
sea  while  on  liia  voyage  from  Greece  to  luly,  bring- 
ing with  him  a  hundred  and  eight  comediee,  which  he 
hul  tiaoalated  from  Uenander.    According  to  otbeii 
be  died  iaAicadia  far  grief  at  tbe  loss  of  those  cwae- 
diaa,  wbU  be  had  aent  bafeia  lum  by  aea  to  Roaia. 
In  wbaiaver  way  it  waa  oecaaionad,  bis  death  happen- 
ed at  the  early  age  of  thirty-loor,  and  A.U  C.  ^4.— 
Tbe  tiilea  of  faia  six  plays  are  as  follows :  ibe  AndrU^ 
EumtehuM,  Heautontimarmtmeno*,  Adeldti,  Phonmo, 
and  Hetyra. — Hia  Andria  was  not  acted  till  the  year 
667 ;  two  yeara,  according  to  tbe  Eosebian  Chtonicle, 
aftet  tha  death  of  Cacilina;  which  anfoitonately 
tbrowa  aone  doubt  en  tha  agncaUa  aoecdota  teeoc*' 
ed  by  Donatoa,  of  hia  intradociim,  in  a  wralcbed  gu!^ 
into  Um  bouae  of  Cwcilioa,  in  oidar  to  read  bis  ^oa- 
edy  to  that  poet,  by  wbom,  aa  a  mean  persoai,  t«  wa^ 
seated  on  a  low  stool,  till  he  aatooiabed  bim  with  tha 
matchless  grace  and  olegaoca  of  tbe  Andria,  when  ba 
was  placed  on  the  eoudi,  and  invited  to  psruke  tba 
aupper  of  the  vetetao  diaoiatiat.   Several  vniten  bava 
conjectured  that  it  might  be  to  some  other  than  C»- 
cilins  that  Terence  read  hia  comedy;  or,  aa  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  Andria  waa  his  first  comedy,  that  it 
might  be  some  of  the  other*  wfaich  be  read  to  Cecili- 
Soppoaing  the  Easebiaa  Chronicle  to  be  aecnratv 
in  tbe  date  which  it  fites  for  tbe  death  of  Csciluis,  it 
ia  just  possible  dist  Terence  may  have  written  and 
read  to  nim  faia  Andria,  two  yaaiajnavioaa  to  ita  rep- 
resentation.—Moat,  if  iwt  all,  of  Tanace's  ploU  wan 
taken  by  bim  from  tbe  Greek  ataga^    He  baa  gtrao 
proof,  however,  of  his  taate  and  judgb.ant  in  tl^  ad- 
ditiooa  and  aUerations  mads  on  tboae  bwrowed  anb- 
jecu ;  and,  bad  be  lived  an  age  later,  when  all  tbe  arts 
were  in  full  glory  at  Rome,  and  tbe  empire  at  its  hci|^ 
of  power  and  aplondour,  ba  would  have  foosd  damn 
tic  Bubjecta  saffieiaut  to  supply  hia  scone  with  intamt 
and  variety,  and  would  no  louar  bavo  accounted  it  a 
,  [reater  iQerit  *'  Grmau  tranafrnt  mob  fraprimM  scrv- 
,  lere." — ^Terenre  was  a  more  rigid  observer  than  bis 
predecessors  of  the  unities  of  lime  aixl  place ;  bat  in 
none  of  his  dnunaa,  with  a  aingle  sxcqMioB,  baa  that 
of  plot  bean  adhered  to.   Tha  sinqiliGity,  and  anet 
unity  of  faUs  in  tha  Greek  comelieswonU  have  hdet 
insipid  to  a  people  not  tbono^y  instructed  st  lit 
genuine  beauties  of  the  drama.   Such  plays  wen  of 
loo  thin  contoiture  to  aatiafy  the  aomewhai  sioaa  an 
lumpish  taste  of  a  Roman  audience.    The  lialm  po- 
ets, therefore,  betbou^t  tberaselvea  of  combaiw  twa 
storiea  into  one  ;  and  this  junction,  which  wo  the 
doohte  plot,  affording  the  <miortnnity  of  mots  uu- 
daota,  and  a  greater  vai iety  of  action,  vraa  bettor  aaitcd 
to  tbe  taates  of  those  tbay  had  to  plaaaa.   Of  all  the 
Latin  comedians,  Terence  sppears  to  have  pnctised 
thia  art  the  most  aaaidaouBly.    Plautus  baa  very  fia- 
qoantly  s^e  plots,  which  be  was  anablad  to  sappon 
by  tha  fovea  of  drolleij.   Teienee,  wboae  gam  W 
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iDotiMr  w»,  or  wboM  tuu  m»  tbhwreot  from  all 
•ort  of  buficMMiarjr,  had  ncoane  to  the  other  eipadi* 
em  of  doable  plots ;  and  thia  probably  gained  him  the 
■Kwular  tepauiion  of  being  the  moat  wtfol  writer  for 
the  mugt.  The  Heeyn  is  the  only  one  of  bit  como- 
dies  of  the  true  ancient  eiai ;  hmce  ibe  want  of  soe- 
ceaa  with  which  it  met  on  iu  firet  and  aeeond  repre- 
•entetionB.  When  firet  biooght  forward,  in  £89,  it 
waa  interrupted  by  the  ^wetatore  leatins  the  UieaUe, 
attreetod  br  the  taparior  intaroat  of  a  boziiw-iiiatcb 
and  iDpe-^neere.  A  combat  of  gladiaiora  Sad  the 
like  onfortnnete  effect  when  it  waa  attempted  to  be 
B^in  exhibited  in  694.  The  celebrated  actor,  L.  Am- 
blf  ios,  encouraged  by  the  aucceei  which  he  had  expe- 
rienced in  revjving  the  condemned  plays  of  Cmiliui, 
vcn!iired  to  produce  it  a  third  time  on  the  stage,  wtien 
It  raeired  a  patient  hearing,  arid  waa  freqoently  repeat* 
ed.  StUI,  bowever,  moet  of  the  old  critiee  abd  com- 
menutors  apeak  of  it  aa  greatly  inferior  to  the  other 
pbm  of  Terence.  On  tlw  whole,  however,  the  plota 
of  T«renee  are,  in  most  respects,  judieioaaly  laid  :  the 
incidents  are  aelected  with  taste,  amnged  and  con- 
nected with  inimiuble  art,  and  painted  with  exquisite 
grace  and  besitty. — In  the  representation  of  charactera 
and  msonera,  Terence  waa  eonaidered  hy  the  ancienta 
as  awTBsaing  all  their  comic  po^.  In  thia  dqiart- 
mant  of  hie  art,  he  abowa  that  compreheoaive  knowl- 
edgo  of  the  hnmoDrs  and  inclinatiotu  of  otankiod, 
which  enablod  him  to  delineate  charactera  as  wel)  as 
manners  with  a  genome  end  apparently  anstndisd  sim- 
plicity. All  the  infenor  paasiona  which  form  the 
range  of  comcfdy  are  ao  nicely  obaerred  and  accorately 
espreased.  that  wenowbare  find  a  traer  or  more  livo^ 
lepreeentation  of  human  natare. — Eraamoa,  one  ol  the 
bMt  jodges  of  clasaical  literatnrs  at  the  revival  of 
learning,  saya  that  there  is  no  author  from  whom  we 
ean  better  learn  the  pure  Roman  style  than  from  the 
poet  Terence.  It  haa  been  farther  remarked  of  him, 
that  the  Romans  thought  themselves  in  eoavnsation 
when  they  heard  his  eomediea.  Terence,  in  faat,  gave 
to  tbe  Romsn  tongae  its  highest  perfection  in  point  of 
^tleganee  and  pace.  For  ^is  vteffabiliM  amxnitiu,  aa 
It  ia  called  by  neineius,  he  was  equally  admired  by  bia 
•wn  contemporaries  and  the  writers  in  tbe  golden  pe- 
riod of  Roman  literature.  He  is  called  by  Cnsar  puri 
termomM  amator,  and  Ciceio  ehaiaeterizes  him  aa 

"  Quiepad  come  loqtuna,  ae  omnui  iuUia  duena." 

Even  fn  the  bat  age  of  Latin  iMMtiT,  and  when  hia 
poM  aimplieity  waa  ao  different  Irom  ibe  atyle  aflfeetod 
by  the  writers  of  the  day,  be  continued  to  be  rented 
aa  tbe  model  of  correct  composition.  Ansmitmi.  in 
bia  beautiful  poem  addreaaed  to  hia  grandson,  bails 
bim,  on  account  of  his  atyle,  as  tbe  ornament  of  La- 
tiam.  Amon^  all  tbe  Latin  writers,  indeed,  from  En- 
nine  to  Auaonius,  we  meet  with  nothing  so  simple,  ao 
Ml  of  grace  and  delicacy— in  fine,  ntrthinff  tiwt  can 
be  compared  to  bia  comemea  for  elegance  of  dialogue, 
preaenting  a  constant  flow  of  easy,  genteel,  unaf- 
fected conversation,  which  never  subsides  into  vulgai- 
rt^  or  grouneas,  and  never  rises  higher  than  the  ordi- 
nary level  of  polite  conversation.  •Of  thia^  indeed,  be 
waa  ao  carafnl,  that  when  he  employed  any  sentence 
which  he  had  (bond  in,  the  tragic  poets,  he  stripped  it 
of  that  air  of  grandeur  and  maiesty  which  rendered  it 
oneuitsble  for  common  life  snc  comedy.  Tbe  narrs- 
tivea  in  particular  possess  a  beautiful  and  pictureeque 
simplicity.  As  to  what  may  be  called  tne  poetical 
atylb  of  Terence,  it  haa  been  generally  allowed  that 
he  has  need  very  great  lioeoae  in  hia  vmificatioD. 
]\»litian  is  thonght  to  have  been  the  first  who  at  all 
dirided  his  plays  into  Imes ;  but  a  separation  was  af- 
terward more  correctly  executed  by  Erasmus.  Pria- 
cian  says  that  Terence  naea  mora  licenses  than  any 
other  writer.  Bentley,  after  Priscian,  adm'i£^L«  eoery 
varictT  of  iarobie  snid  trochaic  measure ;  and  eneb 


were  the  apparent  nnmber  of  licensee  and  mixture  of 
different  apeciea  of  veno,  that,  according  to  Weatav 
bovioa,  in  order  to  redaeo  the  litiea  to  tbair  onguid 
accuracy,  it  wosid  be  neeeaaaiy  to  evoke  Laliua  tnd 
Scipio  from  the  ihadea. — Aa  regards  the  reapeetire 
merits  of  Terence  and  Plaotns,  it  may  be  obawod 
that  the  former  wss  chiefly  desirous  of  recommenditg 
himself  to  tbe  approbation  of  a  select  few,  who  were 
poasesaed  of  true  wit  and  jodgment,  and  the  dread  of 
wboee  censure  alwaya  knt  him  within  the  bouoda  of 
good  taate,  arhila  the  sole  object  of  Plaotna,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  to  excite  the  meirimeDl  of  an  audi- 
ence endued  with  little  re6n«meDt.  If,  then,  we 
merely  consider  tbe  intrinsic  merit  of  their  produc- 
tions, without  reference  to  the  circumstances  or  situa- 
tion of  the  authors,  still  Fiautus  will  be  accounted  su- 
perior in  that  vivacity  of  action  and  variety  of  inci- 
dent which  inflame  curioaity  and  hurry  on  tlie  mind  to 
tbe  coneluaion.  Wo  delight,  on  the  coDliaiy,  to 
dwell  on  every  acoie,  ahnoat  on  every  seolenea  of 
Terence.  Sometimes  there  are  chasms  in  Plaotas'a 
fables,  and  tbe  incideuta  do  not  [ffoperly  adhere ;  ia 
Terence  all  tbe  linka  of  the  action  depend  on  each 
other.  Plsotus  hss  more  variety  in  his  exhibition  of 
characters  and  manner^  and  more  art  in  vroriung  wp 
materials  from  tho  diffemit  MBptoymeBta  and  puiauta 
of  men ;  but  his  pietiiroa  are  often  ovenmargod, 
while  those  of  Terence  are  never  more  highly  colour- 
ed than  becomee  the  modasty  of  nsture.  The  lao- 
gasge  of  Plautus  is  more  rich  and  luxurisnt  thsn  thai 
of  Terence,  but  is  far  from  being  so  equal,  uniform, 
and  chaste.  It  ia  often  stained  with  val^rily,  and 
sometimee  awella  b^end  the  limiia  of  comic  diakne, 
while  that  of  Terence  ia  jnire  titmUimut  amnt.  The 
verses  of  Plaut-ia  are,  aa  be  himself  calls  them,  nm- 
mm  inmtmen  ;  and  Hermann  declarea  that,  at  leaat 
aa  now  printed,  they  are  full  of  every  kind  of  error. 
Terence  attends  mon  to  elegance  and  delicacy  in  tbe 
expreaaion  of  paanon,  Flaatna  to  comic  expneaioD. 
In  fact,  tbe  ^eat  object  of  Plantos  aeema  to  have 
been  to  eieite  lanrtter  among  bia  audience,  and  m 
this  object  he  completely  succeeded  ;  but  for  its  a 
tainment  be  baa  sacrificed  many  graces  and  beauties 
of  the  drama.  The  homour  of  I^lautua  consists  chiet 
ly  in  words  and  sciions,  that  of  Terence  in  matter. 
The  pleasantries  of  Plautua,  which  were  ao  often  flat, 
low,  or  extnvannt,  finally  drew  down  the  cMisore  ol 
Hmce.  while  Terence  was  extolled  by  that  poetiMi 
critic  aa  tbamoatconsnminatemaater  n  dnmatie  act 
In  shon,  naatno  waa  more  gay,  Tereoco  more  chaste; 
the  first  hss  more  genius  and  fire,  tbe  latter  more  man* 
ner  and  sotidily.  Plautua  excels  in  low  comedy  and 
ridicule,  Terence  in  drawing  just  charactera,  and  m 
mainisining  them  to  the  last.  Tbe  plots  of  both  are 
artful,  but  Terence's  are  more  apt  to  languish,  while 
Plantna's  apiril  mainleina  the  action  with  vigoor. 
His  invention  was  gieateet;  Terence's  art  and  man- 
agement Plautns  givos  die  stronger,  Termee  a 
more  elegant  delight.  Ilantiia  appeara  tlie  better  cfr- 
mediao  of  the  two,  Terence  the  better  poet.  Plautns 
shone  moat  on  the  stage,  Terence  pleases  beat  in  tbe 
closet.  {Dunlop't  Ronmn  lAierattm,  vol.  1,  p.  V79t 
segq..  Loud.  ed.—MtUMt  CImmucI  DitpiuitMM, 
p.  6,  fcff.)— The  best  editimia  of  Terence  are,  that 
of  BenUey,  CenKa.,  1726,  and  Anut.,  1727,  4tO 
(that  of  Amaterdam  being  the  belter  of  the  two); 
that^of  Weeterhovius,  Hag.  Com.,  1720,  2  vola.  4to; 
and  that  of  Zeune,  £«ps.,  1774,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  beanti 
fully,  but  not  very  accurately,  refvinted  at  the  London 
press  in  1880.  S  vola.  8n>.— II.  Varro.  <Vid.  Varrol.) 

TsBCOa  <two  syllables),  I.  a  king  of  lliiaee.  He 
married  Pr^e.  the  dau^ter  of  Pandimi,  king  of 
Athens,  whom  he  bad  aaoisted  in  a  war  againrt  M» 
gara ;  and  he  offered  violence  to  his  siater-m>la*  Pti- 
lomsia,  whom  he  wsa  conducting  to  Thrace  b>-  doM 
of  Prt^e.   {Vid.  Philomds.  and  Piogno.) 
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taMwn,  ft  city  of  VeMtia,  in  Uw  t«ritai^  of  tbe 
OMm,  now  7)fiuu.  It  wm  nlMl«  M  Uw  nonlwut- 
M  MliMiity  of  Um  Sim  TtriMiniH.  In  fitnfao 
M  M  it  MMMlinM  called  TorgMla,  at  Targmm 
m  Uw  pinttl.  {Strat.,  314.)  Tha  Gnriu  knew  it 
bv  tbe  nuM  of  Ternertnim.  (^rCMmrf.,  f.  Supk. 
B^.—Dumvt.  PtTitg.,  T.  884.)  It  anSend  mtotv- 
ly,  on  oue  occMion,  ftom  a  ■uddsn  iiieonHHi  of  tbe 
Umita.   iAffimn,  B.  UL.  19.— StnA»,  SOT.) 

TmIha,  a  tom  of  tba  Bmiii,  oo  the  coom  of  tha 
Kai*  TyrriMnaia.  It  ia  now  A.  Ett^umU.  The  ad- 
IBMnl  bar  waa  ealled  Sinus  Tarinwia.  Tba  cafUeat 
wrilan  woo  bava  noticed  this  pkca  are  Seylax  (Pcrt> 
ftutf  n.  S)  and  Lycwbron.  Sirabo  iDfbma  as  that  it 
WW  oaatwyad  bj  Hannibal,  wbaa  be  found  tbat  ha 
could  DO  lonffcr  reuin  it.  It  waa  probably  taatoced  at 
a  later  period,  as  we  find  it  nsnad  by  Pliny  and  Ptol- 
oaiy.    (Cramer'*  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  416.) 

"naiiliA    Vid.  Lycia. 

TBamitaLlAi  an  annual  featifal  at  Rome,  obaarrcd 
m  boaoor  of  tba  god  TenninDt,  in  tbe  montb  of  Pab- 
naiy.  It  was  tbau  ueoal  for  peasants  to  asaaoible  near 
dw  principal  landmarks  which  arparatod  tbatr  firida, 
and,  after  they  bad  crowned  then  with  garlands  and 
Aoinra,  to  «Mk«  libations  of  milk  and  wine,  and  la 
aaerifioB  a  lamb  or  a  young  pig.  Tbia  featifal  waa 
originally  wtaUiahad  or  Noma ;  and  ibangb  at  Int 
k  waa  fiMMdau  to  shad  tbe  Uood  of  vKtima^  ^  in 
pmceas  of  time,  landmarka  were  plentifully  aprinklad 
with  it.   (Oeid,  FaH.,  %  641.) 

TaanlMOB,  a  divinity  at  Rome,  who  waa  anppoaed 
lo  preaida  over  boundaries.  Hia  worahip  waa  Int  in- 
tradnead  at  Roow  by  Nuna,  who  paraaadod  bia  anb- 
joeta  thai  Um  linfu  of  llieir  lando  were  under  tbe  im- 
mediate care  and  auperintendeoea  of  Heaven.  Hia 
Mnpla  waa  m  tba  Tarpeian  rock,  and  be  waa  r^ir»- 
•eotid  with  a  human  bMd,  witbont  feet  oi  arms,  to  in- 
timate that  be  never  moved,  wherever  he  was.  It  ie 
aaid  tbat  wbm  Tarqnin  the  Proud  wiebad  to  buihl  s 
lwii|^  oo  the  Tarpeian  rack  to  Jupiter,  tbe  god  Tei^ 
minoa  abme  refused  ta  give  way.  (Ovid,  Fktt.,  S, 
Ml.— P;«/.,  Yit.  Num.) 

TiarAKvnc,  a  lyric  poet  and  nrasidan  of  Leaboa, 
670  B.O.,  wboaedate  is  determined  by  bia  appeeranoe 
in  tba  mothar-coantiy  of  Qreece :  <rf  bis  early  life  in 
Laaboa  nothing  ts  known.  Tbe  fiiat  account  of  bim 
daaeribet  him  in  Peloponnaaua,  wfaicb  at  that  tine 
eorpaaaed  the  reat  of  Oraece  in  poUtical  power,  in  well- 
ordered  goraiKnenta,  and  probably  alao  in  meiilal  cul> 
tivation.  It  ia  one  of  tbe  moat  tanain  dates  of  an- 
cient chronology,  that,  in  tbe  Mth  01ympiad(B.C.676), 
mnsicBl  conleau  were  first  introduced  at  the  feast  of 
Apollo  Cameiua,  and  at  their  firat  cetefaration  Terpan- 
der  waa  crowned  victor.  He  was  also  victor  four  soc- 
eeaalre  timaa  in  the  muaieal  eooteat  at  tbe  Pyibiaa 
•ample  of  Delpbi.  In  Lacodmnoo,  wboaa  citiians, 
ton  tb»  eaiVeat  timea,  had  bean  diatinguubed  lor  tben- 
tore  of  music  and  dancing,  tbe  firat  ecientific  cultiva- 
lien  of  anosic  waa  aacribed  to  Terpander  {PhU.,  it 
Mtu.,  c.  9)  i  and  a  record  <^  the  preciae  time  bad  been 
preserved,  probaUy  in  the  registers  of  public  games. 
Hence  it  appeara  that  Terpander  waa  a  younger  con- 
tamporary  of  Callinoa  and  Arehikwhus ;  ao  that  the 
dispute  among  tbe  ancients,  wbedier  Terpander  or  Ai^ 
ebiloehua  w«n  the  older,  muet  probably  be  decided  by 
eunweing  tbem  lo  have  lived  about  tba  aame  time.  At 
tba  bead  of  all  the  inventiona  of  Terpander  stands  tbe 
aeven-itringed  citbsra.  The  only  accompaniment  lor 
ibe  voice  aaed  by  the  early  Orveka  was  a  four-stringed 
eitbara,  tba  tetrmofd  j  and  ibw  instrument  bad  been 
no  geoaially  used,  and  bald  in  aoeh  repute,  tbat  the 
wltMe  ayatom  of  moaic  waa  founded  npon  the  letra- 
riwrd.  Terpander  waa  tbe  first  who  added  three 
otrings  to  this  instramont,  as  he  hiibself  testifies  in 
wo  extant  verses.  -  {BweUd,  httrai.  Harm.,  p.  19. 
—Pur  aoma  ramarfca  on  Tatpender'a  invention,  Hid  on 
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tba  GnA  musical  aeale  geaanBy,  enaak  KilMr 

Biat.  Or.  Lit.,  p.  161,  mm.) 

TsBmaiOBB,  ana  of  uii*  Maaa*  dai^hla  ■( 
tar  and  Mnamoayno-  Stta  piamded  over  4mdm§,  •! 
which  Aa  waa  reekoBed  the  inventieaa,  and  in  wbk^ 
aa  liar  name  intimates,  aha  look  daligltt  (from  rfpnt^ 
"loidigkt,"  taiz^P^t  *  cWvs  or  dmrnt*).  To  bm 
was  aometimea  aaenbed  the  invention  of  tbe  dtbam, 
and  w>t  I*  Moicay.  Sba  ia  repnaentad  liln  a  y<Wf 
ni|in  moisiiad  with  lanral,  and  boldiag  in  bar  bmri  « 
BDiieal  iniliumanl.   (Jim.,  Stt.,  7,  S6.) 

Tbbba,  one  of  tba  moat  ancisat  ddtiaa  in  rlawir  J 
mythology,  wife  of  Umnua,  tni  mother  of  Oceana^ 
tba  Tilana,  nyelapaa^  Gianta,  Tbea,  Rbaa,  Tbemai, 
Pbicbe,  Taibyi,  and  MnamosgrML  (Fad.  Op^  i-id 
Tallos.) 

TnuoiHA,  a  ei^  of  Lalimn.  called  alao  Anxnt, 
actuaiaon  tbe  aaaeeaat,  in  anartbtmaUm  dirwtioo  fiam 
tbe  Cimeian  Pramonlacy.  Amur  waa  pcob^y' ito 
Vdscian  nana.  (Vtd.  Amrar.)  We  Icam  from  wr- 
aoe  (Sat.,  1,  6,  96)  that  tbia  city  atood  on  the  lof^ 
rock  at  the  foot  of  which  tbe  modem  Terroema  is  sit- 
uated. According  to  Stimbo  (SS3),  it  waa  first  named 
Traehina,  •  Oraek  appaUatkm  indicative  of  ibe  ragged- 
neeaof  itaaitnation.  Ovid  calla  it  Trachea.  (MeL,lSi, 
717.)  In  DiooyaiM  it  ia  vrritioB  T^Uoafp*.  Wnk 
iba  generality  of  Latin  wiitara  it  howaini,  calM 
Tameina  S,  4),  and  aometiaNs,  in  ibe  pbnl, 

Tarraeina.  (Ltt.,  4,  fiO.)  Th»  Ramus  toi^  lAm 
fiMCB  after  a  siega  of  short  dniatioo,  wbea  il  waa  gii«ii 
up  to  plunder.  ( Ln-,  I.  c. }  It  was,  however,  retakcB 
by  tbe  Volaci,  who  sarpriaad  tba  garrison,  (lia.,  6, 8.) 
It  aobaoqaantly  foil  again  inW  ua  banda  of  tba  R»- 
iiun%  aoM  banma  of^ eOBsnqUane*  aa  a  naaal  aiatiDn. 
lie  port  is  noticed  kr  Livy  (97,  4),  and  it  ia  duaed 
by  tbat  bisbitian  wiui  dwse  colociaa  wUeb  w«a  t*> 
paired  to  furnish  milors  snd  attwee  for  tba  Roman  flam 
(S7,  38).  It  ia  atvled  *'  sptoiAdu  bew"  k^  VaWma 
Maiimoa,  who  relstea  a  remarkable  trial  wfaicb  tack 
placa  tbara  (8,  1,  13).  Fram  Tadtoa  «•  lean  that  ir 
waa  a  municipium  (Hitt.,  4,  6) ;  and  tbe  eflbrto  omdi 
by  tbe  pattiee  of  VitelUas  and  VesfMsiaa  toobtarn  paa- 
eoMionof  tbia  |daca,aafieiaotlyppeTe  that  it  waa  iImk 
looked  tipon  aa  a  vary  importaat  poaL  (Hut.,  3,  7% 
seff .)  The  Emperor  GaOm  waa  bom  at  a  viBaga  nam 
Terracina.   ( OraaMr'x  Ane.  haly.  vol.  ^  p.  100  ) 

TiRTULLUNDB,  J.  SKPTtniDs  PL«etNe,  a  ecMir»> 
ted  Christian  writer,  bom  at  Caithage  about  the  mid- 
dle of  tbe  second  century,  and  considered  tbe  most 
early  Latin  father  extant.  He  waa  m^^malty  a  pagai^ 
but  af^erwaid  embrseed  CbriMianity,  of  vriiidi  be  bo- 
cane  an  able  advocate  by  hia  writings,  which  Stowed 
that  he  waa  posse  med  of^  a  lively  imaguiatioii,  im|)et 
uoua  aloq«Mee,  elevated  atyle,  and  suowtb  of  rm- 
aoaing.  It  ia  not  known  at  what  perm)  in  lifo  he  be- 
came a  Christian.  He  himaolf  informa  va  that  be  war 
originally  a  pagan,  and  of  concpl  mania ;  bat  tbe 
ter  phraae  must  neoeesarily  be  taken  in  i  mild  Imam, 
with  reference  to  one  who  practised  such  rigid  mctal- 
ity  as  TartulUan  subaaqoently  did.  it  ia  probabia 
that  before  bia  convemion  be  taught  rhetoric,  and  fal- 
lowed the.  profaaaioD  of  an  advocale ;  at  least,  Im 
wofka  diew  a  p«at  ac<|nainlanca  with  the  jaim  ijim 
of  law.  Ha  became  prieat  at  Cartfaage,  or,  amad- 
ing  lo  the  vulgar  optwm,  at  Rome.  He  aoon,  hB«> 
ever,  aaparalad  imn  Uie  Catholic  Chorcfa  to  tbnnr 
himaelf  into  tbe  errors  of  tbe  Mootanista,  who,  ciag- 
gerating  Chratian  purity,  regarded  a  ain  all  paiti- 
eipation  in  tba  pleaaurea  of  tba  wwt'.v  al<  commam- 
catioa  with  individoala  altaded  lo  idetatrr,  and  asm 
tbeatndyoftbeaeianoeaof  ibaday.  St.  Jaiaaw  siya 
that  tbe  envy  and  tba  calumnies  of  the  Roanan  davf 
against  TertuUian  waa  tbe  oeeaaion  of  this  atep  oo  hn 
part;  and  from  tiua  ramarit  some  have  coadadsd, 
though  without  sufficient  grounds,  that,  be  was  cz 
peUed  from  the  Church  ^  Rome  b«  iHo  inldnatf 
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ipmtof  hh  clflricil  brsthrm.  Howsver  tbia  may  hare 
Man,  •  diatioctim  ia  careroHjr  olncrrod  betwoao  tba 
*iUeh  TMtaUita  moto  pwtloM  to  bia  acinn- 
tion  Aom  the  CaUiidie  Cbnreh  and  those  whldi  be 
eomposad  afterward,  when  he  bad  ranged  hinaelf 
aatong  the  foHowen  or  Monlanua.  The  former  are 
hor  tn  nanber,  hia  Apohgetieiu,  and  those  which 
mat  of  haptim,  of  penitenee,  and  prayer.  The  last 
pf  theae  ia  regarded  as  bis  first  pfodoction.  Some 
nlhon  add  a  woiii  (n  two  votamea,  addiMsed  to  hia 
irfia,  m  which  be  gife*  her  ditectiona  aa  to  the  course 
of  cendnat  which  she  shonid  pursue  in  the  state  of 
widowhood.  Most  critics  consider  this  to  hare  been 
*  eompoaed  by  him  at  an  advanced  age.  llie  works 
mritten  hy  Tertullisn  after  he  had  become  a  Monta- 
aisl  ate,  Apologiu  for  Ch^tianityt  Treaii»et  on  Ee- 
4aiaHieat  Diad^ine,  and  two  species  of  polcmica! 
worka,  ibe  one  directed  againat  hcretice,  and  the  other 
ttainst  Catholics.  The  Tatter  are  four  in  nnmber,  De 
ruHeiiia,  De  Fuga  tn  Perteeutitme,  De  Jejunio,  De 
Monogavna.  Hia  principal  work  is  the  Apolqgetiau 
Adveraua  Gentea  mentioned  abore.  ■  It  is  addressed 
u>  the  governors  of  the  provinces  ;  it  refutes  the  csl- 
nnaniea  which  had  been  uttered  against  the  religion  of 
the  goqiel,  and  showa  that  ita  nrofessors  were  faithral 
and  obedient  subjects.  It  is  tne  best  work  written  in 
favoar  of  Christianity  daring  the  early  agea  of  the 
Cbnrch.  It  contains  a  numberof  very  curious  biator- 
ieal  paasBges  on  the  ceremonies  of  the  Christian 
Cbnrch  ;  as,  for  example,  a  description  of  the  agapm 
3r  (ove-feasts.  Tertnllian  remoulded  this  work,  and 
it  appeared  under  the  new  title  Ad  Ifaliorut.  In  ita 
altered  Mate  poasesses  more  method,  bn*  less  fire 
tfian  the  first.  Hie  writings  of  Tertalllan  show  an 
ardent  and  impalitoned  spirit,  a  brilliant  imaginition, 
a  high  degree  of  natural  talent  and  profound  erudition. 
Hi*  style,  however,  is  obseare,  though  animated,  and 
betraya  the  foreign  extraction  of  the  writer.  The  pe- 
meal  of  Tertallian  ia  ve^  important  for  the  atndent  of 
•eeleaiasdeal  hiatorf.  He  infoma  us,  more  correetlj 
than  %m  otiwr  writer,  reapecting  the  Christian  doc- 
trinea  of  his  time,  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  its 
eemnonies,  and  the  attacks  of  heretics  against  Chris- 
lianity.  Teitulllan  waa  held  in  very  high  esteem  by 
the  sabsequeat  fathers  of  the  CbnTcb.  St.  CypHen 
read  his  woiks  incessantly,  and  used  to  call  him,  by 
way  of  eminence.  The  Master.  Vincent  of  Lerins 
MM  to.say  *'  that  every  word  of  Tertullisn  was  a  sen- 
tence,  and  evctj  sentence  a  tTtomph  over  error." 
Hie  best  edition  of  the  entire  works  of  Tertnllian  ia 
that  of  Semler,  4  vols.  8vo,  Hal.,  1770  ;  and  of  bis 
Apology,  that  of  Havercamp,  Svo,  L.  Bat.,  WIS. 

Tmtrs,  the  wife  of  Oceanus,  and  daughter  of  Ura- 
jma  and  Terra.  Their  offspring  were  ue  rivers  of 
tlw  esrth,  and  three  thousand  daughters,  named  Oce- 
■nidea  or  Oeean-nympha.  (Hea.,  TAe^f.,  887,  aeqq.} 
Tb«  name  of  Tethyt  (T^AIf)  la  thooriit  to  mean  me 
Nttrae,  the  Rearer.  Hermann  renders  it  Alumnui. 
{Keightley'a  Mythology,  p.  Bl.} 

T*tbap5li8,  [.  a  name  given  to  the  city  of  Antioch, 
the  capital  of  Syria,  because  divided,  as  it  were,  into 
Umr  cities,  each  having  its  separate  wall,  besides  a 
common  one  eoeloshig  all.  {rU.  Antiochia  I.) — II. 
A  nUM  applied  to  Dws.  in  Greeee  {Dorin  Tetrap- 
oIm),  from  its  foor  eitiea.   (FuZ.  Doris.) 

TnroxR,  I.  a  king  of  part  of  Troas,  eon  of  the  Sca- 
mander  by  Idea,  nia  subjects  were  called  Tencri, 
from  his  name ;  and  hia  daughter  Batea  married  Dar- 
4anus,  a  Samothracian  prince,  who  aueoeeded  him  in 
Ik*  government.  Dardanua  founded  the  city  of  the 
•Hue  name,  and  alio  gave  to  the  whole  adjacent  coon- 
Mr  the  name  ofDardania.  (ApiMod-.i,  13, 1. — Vkg., 
JBn.,  8,  IW.) — II.  A  son  of  Telamon,  kine  of  SaU- 
nie,  by  Heaione,  the  daughter  of  Laomedon.  He 
^am  one  of  Helen's  suiters,  and,  aecordii-gly  aecom- 
pMiied  the  Greeks  to  the  Troian  war,  when  be  sig- 


Datited  himaelf  by  hi*  Tslour  arid  intrepidity.  It  u 
said  that  bis  fathn  refused  to  receive  him  into  hti 
Ui^doB,  beefeuae--be<bad  left  the  deeth  of  bit  bniUM 
Ajax  anavM^ed.  This  aeverity  of  the  father  did  not 
diabeaiteo  the  son ;  he  1^  Salamie  and  retired  to  Cy 
]VU8,  where,  with  the  assistance  of  Belos,  king  of  Si- 
don,  be  bnilt  a  town  which  he  called  Salanus,  afiei 
hia  native  eotmtry. 

Tiscii,  a  name  given  to  the  Trojans,  from  Tettoer, 
their  king.  Aeeonfing  to  a  passage  inVirgil  (.Sii.,8; 
106),  ihe  Teoeri  were  a  eotony  from  Crete,  who  settled 
in  "^oae  previoos  to  the  founding  of  Troy,  and  were 
the  foonders  of  the  Trojan  race.  Apollodorua,  how- 
ever, foHowing,  probably,  the  corrent  Grecian  fables 
on  this  subject,  makes  the  Teucri  to  have  been  de- 
scended from  Teucris,  a  son  of  the  Scamander.  Heyne, 
in  an  exatrava  to  lb»  poeaage  of  Virgil  mentioned 
above,  gives  the  preference  to  the  latter  account.  It 
ia  prohable  that  the  Teucri  were  only  a  branch  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Troas,  and  originally  of  Thracian  de> 
scent.  Such,  at  leaat,  is  the  opinion  of  Mannnt,  and 
with  him  agrees  Cramer  {Anm  Jftner,  vol.  1,  p.  77, 

^BVTi,  a  queen  of  Illyricum  B.C.  231,  who  ordered 
some  Roman  ambaasadors  to  be  put  to  death.  Tbii 
act  of  violeneegave rise  to  a  war,  whieh ended  in btr 
overthrow,   (nd.  Illyitcnm.) 

TaoTiS  or  TkdtZtks,  a  nsme  of  Mereur/  among 
the  Oaala,  who  offered  homan  victims  to  this  deity. 
— He  was  worshipped  by  the  Britons  alao.  Some  de- 
rive the  name  from  two  British  words,  deu-tatt,  which 
signify  (Jod,  the  parent  or  creator ;  a  name  properly 
due  onlv  to  the  Supmoe  Being,  who  was  nignalljf 
intended  by  that  name.   {Liuan,  1,  445.) 

TaoTHRAS,  a  kii^  of  mysia,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Caieua.   (Vtd.  Tehphns.) 

TiUTOBUROiiNsis  Saltus,  a  forest  of  Geimaoy, 
ing  in  an  eastern  direction  from  Patferfrom,  and  react 
ing  aa  for  as  the  territory  of  Omi^ruek.  It  ia  fomona. ' 
for  the  slaughter  of  Varw  and  hia  three  legions,  by 
the  Oermans  under  Armiiuna.  {Tac.,  Am.,  I,  M.) 
For  a  more  particular  idea  of  the  locality,  consult  the 
remarks  of  Tappes  {Die  wakre  Gegend  kihI  XsPits 
ier  Hemannuatchlacht,  Eiaen.,  18S0,  8vo). 

TcuTiSin  and  TiVTfiirEs,  a  name  given  to  several 
united  tribes  of  Germany,  who,  together  vrith  the  Cim- 
bri,  made  a  mhmmUe  inroad  into  soatbem  Europe. 
The  most  erudite  inqotriea  as  to  the  orighi  and  cauaes 
of  this  migration  from  the  north  have  Ted  to  do  deft 
nite  results,  owing  to  the  almost  mtire  ignorance,  09 
the  part  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  of  the  nature  <k 
the  northern  population  and  languages.  That  the  mi- 
gration waa  neither  purelpr  Scandinavian  or  German, 
nor  purely  Celric  or  Gallic,  cleariv  smwars  from  tho 
accounts  of  the  order  of  march  of  the  Oimhri  and  Teu-^ 
tones,  as  welt  as  of  their  bodily  stature  and  mode  ol 
fighting.  The  barbarian  tonent  seems  to  have  origi- 
nally been  loosed  from  the  farther  side  of  the  Elbe ; 
whence  a  mongrel  horde  of  Germans  and  Scandinavi- 
ans, of  gigantic  stature,  savage -valour,  and  aingnlarae 
eootnimenU,  descended  towards  die  sonth.  On  theit 
route,  a  number  of  Celric  tribes,  of  which  the  Tigo> 
rini  and  Tectossga  are  distingQiahed  Dime  imr* 
the  others,  joinod  them ;  ana,  ht  eonjunetioa  -wife 
them,  threatened  to  poor  upon  the  Romana,  who  jmt 
then  were  pressing  fonher  and  fortfaer  on  the  side  of 
what  is  now  Carmt^  towards  modem  AuatrU,  and 
on  the  west  from  Provence  towards  TeuUmae.  On 
the  side  of  Carmtkia,  the  Romans  took  the  whole  d 
Noricnm  under  their  protection ;  and  Carbe  was  de- 
stroyed with  hia  array  m  endeavenring  to  keep  off  the 
Teutones  frem  that  territoiy.  On  the  other,  they  had 
extended  their  sway  from  the  Alps  to  the  Fyrwiee^ 
and  bad  forced  the  native  tribes  as  far  aa  lAgdomiB 
{Ijuf\  to  accept  their  protection.  The  bamarian^ 
howe»*.  inateaa  of  ponnng  open  Italy  aft«  (he  d» 
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iMt  of  Cubo,  innwd  bick  and  tpratd  dnolttwn  in 
0«ul  i  Mid  Um  Rofluiw  dMtpatctiM  ut  umj  •(titMt 
Ikmt  nodar  Spann  UiMiut.  Thia  amjr  wm  aniihi- 
hud  bj  ibt  Cakia  boidta,  who  had  aaaoeind  (ban- 
tatf«a  witb  ibe  Cimbri  and  Tautonet.  Tba  barbuttna 
Unifiad  iba  Romia*  by  their  eDomous  aialnra,  bjr 
tbair  firmncM  in  ofdet  of  battla,  tod  by  their  node  of 
Igbling.  of  which  pKaliarity  contiated  in  utond- 
iBg  thair  lima  ao  a*  to  eDctoaa  large  incta  of  groand, 
MM  in  forming  harriara  anwud  ibem  with  their  wagona 
and  chariHa.  The  daum  to  the  Romant  from  the 
caBbioad  Qerman  and  Celtic  pt^taiioDs  aeemed  the 

Sealer,  aa  tba  Jugurthioe  wire,  in  the  bMiuning  of 
a  oontey,  engaged  their  beat  generals.  They  there- 
fore aeni  into  Gaul  L.  Servillua  Cnpio,  a  codmuI,  with 
a  conaular  army.  Cwpio,'  ^uite  in  the  apirit  of  the 
aenaiorial  party  of  hU  lirriei.  plundered  the  Gaitla,  and 
aeized  their  aacred  treaauraa  toatead  ofpraaervii^ d»- 
cipKM.  Thia  waa  in  A.U.C.  647.  like  next  yaai. 
Cm^  waa  declared  proconaul  of  Gallia  Narbooenaia, 
at>d  Cnaioa  Manliue,  tbe  conaul,  waa  appointed  bia 
colleague.  Tbeae  two  gcnerala,  neither  of  wbom  poa- 
aeaaed  any  merit,  happening  not  lo  agree,  separated 
their  (bntea,  but  were  both  attacked  at  tbe  aaine  lime, 
•DO  by  tbe  Gaola,  the  other  by  tba  Cimbh,  and  their 
■nniea  wm  cut  to  piecM.  1m  conatematioo  which 
thit  oeeaaioDed  at  noma  waa  iitenaaed  by  the  spread- 
ing of  a  report  that  the  memy  were  preparing  to  pass 
ibe  Alpa.  But  the  barbarians,  instead  of  concenln- 
their  force  for  a  descent  upon  Italy,  wasted  Spsin 
scoured  tbe  Gallic  territories.  Mariiw  waa  now 
cheaen  coosol ;  and,  while  tbe  foe  were  plundering 
Spain  and  Gaol,  he  waa  actiTely  employed  in  exeiei- 
Wig  and  iliaeipUoing  his  snny.  At  length,  in  the  third 
yaar  of  hie  command  in  Gaul,  in  hia  fourth  consulship, 
the  Teatooes  and  Ambronaa  made  their  appearance 
ia  tbe  eouth  of  Gaul ;  while  the  Cimbri,  and  all  tbe 
IribM  anited  with  ihem,  attempted  to  brMk  into  Italy 
kon  the  northeaat.  Marius  defeated  the  Teulonea 
HmI  AmbiOMa  near  Aqiua  Sextia  (now  Aix),  in  Gaul ; 
taAf  in  Iba  following  year,  uniting  hie  forces  with 
tbose  of  Catulns,  be  entirely  defeated  tbe  Cimbri  in 
the  plain  of  Tarcella,  to  the  north  of  the  Po,  near  the 
Seuitu  In  these  two  battlea  the  Teutones  and  Am- 
koDes  are  aaid  to  have  lost  the  incredible  number  of 
t»«,000  moa  (SOO.OOO  elain,  and  W.000  Uken  pris- 
OMTfc),  «nd  tbe  Cimbri  300.000  men  (140,000  slain, 
and  80,000  taken  fniaonera.— Zi*.,  BpU.,  M.—Vid. 
Marius.) 

ThaIs,  s  celebrated  Greek  hetniat,  who  aecom- 
panied  Aleiander  on  his  expedition  into  Asia,  aitd  io- 
atigated  him,  while  ooder  the  iaflueiwe  of  wine,  to  aet 
fit*  to  the  royal  palace  at  Peraepolis.  {Yid.  Peiaepo- 
lis.)  After  tbe  death  of  Alexander  aba  attached  hsr- 
eelf  to  Ptolemr,  eon  of  Lacus,  by  whom  rite  had  two 
aons  and  «  aao|^lar.  I%is  daughtar  waa  named 
Irene,  and  became  the  wife  of  Ennoatua,  king  of  Stdi, 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  There  ia  no  good  reason  for 
die  opuuon  that  aba  lived  with  the  poet  Menaoder  be- 
fore accompanying  tbe  army  of  Alexander.  Thia  aap- 
position  arose  from  Menander's  having  cmnposed  a 
piece  entitled  TAair.  (Athetiaut,  13,  p.  676,  D.— 
B^i,  Dkt.f  a.  9.—Miehaad,  Bkigr.  Vnu.^  toL  4A, 

^Tbala,  a  city  of  Africa,  in  the  dominiona  of  Jn- 
nrtha.  It  ia  auppoaed  by  aome  to  be  the  aame  with 
Telspte,  now  Ftrreanaek,  thooA  thia  seems  doubtful. 
Mannert,  howerer,  inclinea  to  this  opinion.  (Cooault 
AWf  TrtMlt  in  Barban,  Tol.  I,  pt  S,  e.  6.) 

Thalbi*  a  eelabrated  pniloai^ihar,  ibe  fbaodar  of 
the  Ionic  aeel,  bom  at  Huetna  in  tbe  fitat  year  (rf  tbe 
36th  Olympiad.  He  waa  deaeanded  from  Phoenician 
parente,  who  had  left  their  country  and  aettled  at  Mi- 
'atua.  The  wealth  which  he  inherited,  and  bia  own 
anperior  abilities,  raiaed  bim  to  diatinction  among  hia 
fooaliymeD,  ao  that  be  waa  eariy  employed  in  public 


afiaira.   Like  tbe  reet  of  dte  aneienta,  he  Imdlad  m 

?uest  of  knowledge,  and  foe  soma  lima  laaided  ■ 
irete,  Pbonicit,  and  EjgTp*.  Uadar  iht  prieaia  «( 
Memphis  ha  la  said  to  bava  baas  laogbl  gawnany,  a» 
tronomy,  and  pbiloeojAy.  It  ia  pratmU^  hawnai^ 
that  he  was  mora  ind<^>ted  to  his  om  iaga— ity  daa 
to  their  inatructivna ;  for,  while  be  waa  amorg  ihe^ 
be  tau^t  them,  to  their  greM  astaaidimcnt,  bow  is 
nteasura  the  haii^  of  their  pymtnida.  It  cannot  be 
auppoaed  that  ImUs  could  acqotre  much  awtbewiti- 
eal  knowledge  from  a  people  toeapaUa  of  ealvmg  ac 
eawf  a  pnMem.  Tba  method  ponued  b;  Tbales  was 
this  :  U  tbe  tetminstion  of  tbe  shadow  of  the  pynmid, 
be  erected  a  alaff  perpendicDUr  to  the  surface  of  liie 
eerth,  and  thua  obuined  two  rigbt-aiiglcd  trtsBgles. 
which  enabled  bim  to  infer  the  ratio  of  the  height  of 
the  pyramid  to  tbe  length  of  iu  shadow,  hem  Ubt  ntic 
of  the  beigbt  of  tbe  staff  to  the  length  of  iu  abadew. 
In  malbtmatica,  Tfaaka  is  aaid  to  haw  iseantad  ae*- 
eial  fundamenul  uopoeitioiis,  which  were  afterward 
incorporated  into  ihe  elemenu  of  EocUd,  paitKuIaily 
tbe  following  theorems :  that  a  circle  ia  bisected  \^ 
its  diameter  ;  tbst  tbe  angles  at  the  base  of  an  iaoscc- 
lea  triangle  are  equal ;  liwi  the  vertical  angle*  of  two 
intersecting  lioea  are  equal ;  thac  if  two  angles  and 
one  aide  «  ona  tiinngiiB  ba  aqoal  to  two  ai^ca  and 
one  aide  at  another  trian^  tbe  reonioiag  anglea  and 
aides  are  reapectively  equal ;  and  ibat  the  angle  in  a 
semicircle  is  a  ri^t  angla.  Aatranomical  aa  well  u 
mathematical  acienca  aeema  |p  have  received  oonaid* 
arable  imptovemeoM  from  Tbales.  He  was  so  well  ac- 
quaimed  with  tbe  celeetial  metioDa  aa  U)  be  able  to 
predict  an  eclipse,  ihouj^  [vobably  witc  2»  peat  da- 
grea  of  accuracy  aa  U  tine ;  far  nnodotm,  «fbe  ia> 
latea  this  fact,  only  aaya  that  ha  lonuld  tbe  year  ia 
which  it  would  happen.  Ha  tao^  lha  Greefca  tba 
divisioo  of  the  heaven  into  five  itmaa,  acd  the  solsti* 
tial  and  equinoctial  pointa,  and  approached  ao  ncai  te 
tba  koowledga  of  the  uoe  length  of  the  eolar  levola- 
tion,  that  ha  eonaetad  their  cuendar.  and  made  tbah 
year  contua  865  daya.— Tbatea  held  that  tbe  first  piin< 
ciple  of  natural  bodiaa,  or  tbe  first  simpis  sobManea 
from  which  all  things  in  the  world  sre  fonned,  is  ws- 
Ur.  It  is  i^obable  that  by  tbe  tenn  sMfar,  Tbales 
meant  to  express  the  seme  ides  which  tbe  cosBK^ooiatn 
expressed  1^  the  word  cAeoa,  the  uotion  annexed  to 
which  waa,  a  turbid  and  muddy  maaa,  from  whicb  all 
things  were  produced.  His  roost  celefataied  putiila 
and  auGoeeaota  in  the  Ionic  actK>ol  were  Anaximanoer, 
Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  and  Arehelaus.  the  mastet 
of  Socrataa.  Tbales  died  at  the  age  of  90,  in  tbe  68ih 
Olympiad.  {Sotier.,  «f.  Diog.  LatrL^  I,  38.— C^na- 
torn.  Put.  HtUen  ,  vol.  1,  p.  3.  —  EnidJi,  Hit.  Pirn- 
lea.,  vol.  1.  p.  14»,seff.) 

THALKniia,  otherwiae  called  Mixivbta  (J«s(m,  S, 
4),  a  qaaan  of  the  Amaxooa,  wbo,  accoo^ieDiaa 
800  women,  came  36  daya'  joaa^,  ibroogh  iha  bhmI 
hostile  oationa,  to  mert  Alaxaiidiir,  in  Ue  Aaiatie can- 
quests,  aitd  raise  oSifHing  bj  bim.  (Jualm,  IS;  & — 
QtiMt.  Cwrt,  6,  6.) 

THAi4A(e^ta.  '■/k«BIfMB(iiij'eRe"},I.  oneofthc 
Musea,  generally  regarded  aa  tbe  patroness  of  comedy. 
She  was  auppoaed  b^  eoow.  alao,  lo  praaide  ovir  hnn- 
bandiy  and  plaotiDg.— II.  One  of  tbe  Gneoa.  (Fdl 
Gratia.) 

TsAHf  aia,  an  aath  Thncian  bard,  eon  of  Thilam 
moo  and  Argiope.  He  is  said  to  have  been  tamuca 
hie  for  beauty  of  poson  and  skill  on  the  lyrc^  ano  is 
have  challeoged  tha  Muses  to  a  contest  of  akUI.  Ik 
waa  conquered,  and  the  Muses  deprived  bim  of  aU4 
for  his  presumption.  {Ap<^oi.,  1, 3, 8.) — Conaalt  tba 
ramarka  of  Heyne  {ai  Afetlod.,  I.  e.)  on  tba  natan  af 
theatipubtionbetweeutheciuttendingpaitiaa,  (JSfcm,, 
IL.  S,  696.  aaqf. — Heyne,  ad  loe.) 

TitAraicua,  a  city  and  famous  ford  on  tbe  £npfain- 
tea.   The  city  was  sitnau  on  tbe  western  baakM  the 
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IWM^  Qstvr.  ^  Amio,  p.  1S9,  m^;.}  This  ford  wu 
pamd  by  Cjrnu  the  Younger  io  bis  ezpedittOD  agunsi 
Aflixenw  afierwsrd  by  I^ariua  after  bis  defeat  by 
Afeander  tt  laaus  ;  and  near  three  years  after  by  Al- 
•i#I«t  in  pannU  of  Darius,  previoue  to  the  baiue  of 
^la.   {Xm.,  Aati.,  1,  4.— Pftn.,  5,  S4.— Sfapi. 

•TiAPSua,  L  iKiwJ:>MiiM*,aU»in  of  Africa  Proptia, 
40  dw«oast,  eaotbeaat  of  Hadnnnetoa,  wben  Scipio 
and  Juba  wero  defeated  by  Csaar.  It  was  otberwise 
a  piaca  of  little  eonsequsncs.  (Mmtnert,  Geogr.,  vol 
10,  pt.  S.  pb  341.}~11.  A  town  of  Sicily,  on  tbe  east- 
ern cout,  not  far  to  the  north  of  Syracuse.  It  was 
aitoaia  on  a  peainsula.  which  was  soaielimes  called  an 
island,  end  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Maermin. 
The  place  piobaUy  obtained  its  name  from  the  penin- 
mH»  ptodooing  tho  a  son  of  plant  or  shrub 

used  for  dyeing  yellow.  {Huiq/d.,  6,4. — Blaomfiield, 
ad  TkMCfd.,Lc.) 

Touoa,  an  island  in  tbe  ^gesa,  off  the  coast  of 
ThracB,  and  opposite  the  mouUi  of  the  Nestas.  It 
reeeired,  at  a  very  remote  period,  a  colony  of  Pbaui- 
cians,  nader  the  conduct  of  Tbaaoa  (Heroi.,  6,  47. 
— Sqnu.,  Ck.,    600),  Miat  eateiprisbg  people  having 
already  formed  settleniente  in  several  ielaade  of  tbe 
^gssiL   (Thtcyd.,  1,  S.)   They  were  induced  to 
pwaasa  tbeauelves  of  Thssus,  from  the  valuable  sil- 
ver- mines  which  it  coQUined,  and  which,  it  appears, 
they  afterward  worked  with  uniemilting  assiduity. 
Bendotoa,  who  viailed  this  island,  reports  that  a  large 
■OODtaio  OD  the  side  of  Samothrace  had  been  toned 
gpside  down  (uvraTp<ififitvov)  io  search  of  the  precious 
gaetal.    Thaaus,  at  a  later  period,  was  recolooiied  by 
•  party  of  Parians,  pursuant  to  the  command  of  an  or- 
acle to  the  father  of  the  poet  Archilocbua.   From  this 
document,  quoted  by  Stepbaous,  we  learn  that  the 
aocieot  name  of  the  island  was  .£ria.   {Plim/,  4, 
IS.)   It  is  aaid  by  others  to  have  been  also  named 
Chiyee.   lEuttaih.,  ad  Dhn.  Perieg.,  p.  97.)  Uis- 
^■eao  the  Mileeian,  during  the  distur^nces  occasioned 
fc^  the  Imttaa  revolt,  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  make 
himself  master  of  ibis  island,  which  waa  subsequently 
cooquared  by  Mardoums,  when  the  Thasians  were 
comiDanded  to  pnll  down  their  fortificHiinna,  and  re- 
move their  ships  to  Abdara.    {Herod.,  6, 44.)  On  the 
ezpalsiOQ  of  the  Persiana  from  Greece,  Thaaue,  to- . 
gethet  with  tbe  other  islands  on  this  coast,  becine 
lributu]r  to  Atbeaa;  dictates,  however,  bavjqg  arismi 
between  tbe  islanders  and  that  power     tbe  subject  of 
the  miaes  on  tbe  Utracian  eqast,  a  war  ensued,  and 
tbe  Thasians  were  beeieged  for  three  years.    On  their 
soirender  their  fortifications  were  destroyed,  snd  their  , 
ships  of  war  removed  to  Athens,   (Thuofd.,  I,  101.) 
Theena  once  more  lavolted,  aftw  the  great  failure  of 
the  Aihenitna  in  Sicily,  at  which  time  a  change  waa 
e&ected  io  tbe  oovemment  of  tbe  island  from  democ- 
racy to  oligarchy.   (TAucyd  ,  8,  64.)   According  to 
Herodotus,  the  revenuea  of  Thaaus  amounted  to  two 
hundred,  and  aometimes  three  hundred,  talents  annu- 
ally.  Tbeae  fnoda  were  prineipelly  derived  from  the 
■unea  of  Scapte-byle,  in  Thnoe  (6,  48).— Tbe  eapiul 
of  the  idand  was  lliastu. — ^Tlwaas.  fnriHsbed,  besidee 
gold  and  silver,  marbles  and  wine,  which  were  mocb 
Bsteemed.     {Pirn.,  35,  Q.  —  Stmte.,  Eftat.,  86.— 
Alkem.y  1,  61.)   The  soil  was  excellent.   {Dim.  Pe- 
nt0.y  V.  633.)    The  modem  name  of  the  island  is 
Twjo  or  Tatto.    (Cramer' a . Ann.  Qrtaa.  vol.  1,  p. 
383.) 

Tbadm2oi,  \  city  of  Theaaly,  in  the  district  of 
PbtlaieCia,  and  in  •  uonhweot  directita  from  tbvbead 
i0mtmn  of  tbe  Sinna  Maliecna.  It  ie  eiid  to  have  de- 
n  its  name  from  the  singularity  of  its  situation,  and 
ffcj  MUmUkmeitt  {^mfia)  produced  on  tbe  minds  of 
imwU*'*  op™  fi'"  lewting  it.   Livy,  who  describee 


the  foltowing  lenns:  "Ton  arrive,"  saye  the  biatoii' 
an,  "after  a  very  difficult  and  ragged  route  over  Ul 
and  dale,  when  you  auddeiily  open  on  an  immeoia 
plain  like  a  vast  sea,  which  stretches  bciow  aa  far  at  Um 
eye  can  reach."  The  town  was  eituate  on  a  very  lofty 
and  perpendicular  rock,  which  rendered  it  a  place  «ii 
great  strength.  The  modem  name  is  ThaunucM. 
Dodwell  describee  the  view  from  this  place  aa  tbe 
moat  wonderful  and  extensive  be  ever  beheld.  Sii 
W.  Gell  gives  fluamalun  as  the  modem  n«m& 
{Cramtr*»  Atie.  Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  414.) 

THAOiuHTljie,  an  appellation  given  to  Iria,  the  god- 
dess of  the  rainbow,  aa  tbe  daughter  of  Ttwumee 
{Wonder.— Ha.,  Theog.,  2C6). 

Thcamo,  I.  daughter  of  Cisseua,  and  sister  of  Hec 
uba.  She  mairieo  Antenor,  and,  being  priestess  alao 
of  Minerva,  was  prevailed  upon  by  bar  nnaband  to  de- 
liver to  him  tbe  Pelladium,  wuch  be  treacberou^ 
gave  into  tbe  bands  of  tbe  Greeks.  (Horn.,  21.,  6, 
288.  — Po«««.,  10,  %7.—Diet.  Cret.,  6,  8  )— II. 
Tbe  wife  of  Pythagoras.  She  was  a  native  of  Cro- 
tona,  and  tbe  first  female,  it  ie  aaid,  that  turned  her 
attention  to  philosophy.  She  waa  also  a  poetess. 
{Suid.,  s.  e. — Dur.  Laart.,  8,  49^  Mff. — Meiug., 
ad  Diog.,  I.  e.) — III.  A  daughter  of  Pyihsgoraa 
{Aucl.,  Vil.  Pythgg.,  ap.  Plut.— Menage  ad  Dioi., 
8,  43.>---IV.  The  mother  of  Pausanias.  She  waa  tlw 
first,  ss  it  is  reported,  who  brought  a  stone  to  the  en 
trance  of  Minerva's  temple  to  wiut  up  her  son,  when 
she  beard  of  his  perfidy  to  hia  countiy.  (  Vid.  Pausa- 
nias I.) 

Tntlnvm  i  under  this  head  it  is  proposed  to  giv* 
a  brief  Aeteb  of  tbe  aDcient  dnma,  ariuiged  umm 
proper  beidi : 

I.  Riatory  of  7Vajv^/.-oin  tte  rue  to  Ac  (tine  tf 
JBaehiflutt 

Tbe  drama  owes  ite  origin  to  that  prmciple  of  iml- 
Ution  which  is  inhwent  in  human  nature.  Hence  ite 
invention,  like  that  of  painting,  aculpture,  and  tbe 
other  imiuiive  arts,  cannot  properly  be  restricted  to 
sny  one  specific  age  or  people.  In  fact,  Bcenical  rep- 
resenutions  are  found  among  nations  so  totally  sep- 
arated by  situation  and  circumstances,  aa  to  make  it 
impossible  for  any  one  to  have  borrowed  the  idea  from 
another.  Io  Greece  and  Hindustan  the  drama  was  at 
the  same  period  in  high  repute  and  perfection,  while 
Anbia  and  Persia,  the  intervening  countries,  were 
utter  strangers  to  this  Irind  of  entertainment.  The 
Chinese,  again,  have  from  lime  immemorial  possessed 
a  regulsr  tneaire.  The  aricient  Peruviana  had  their 
tragedies,  comedies,  and  intnrludea ;  and  even  among 
the  savage  and  soliUiy  tslMulera  of  the  South  Sea,  a 
rude  kind  of  play  was  obaerved  by  the  navigators  who 
discovered  them.  Etch  of  those  pe^Ie  mnat  have  in- 
vented the  drama  for  themscWn.  The  only  noint  of 
coaoexion  was  the  aameness  of  the  cause  woicb  led 
to  these  several  independent  inreutions ;  tbe  instinct- 
ive pn^nsity  to  imitstion,  snd  the  pleasure  arising 
from  it  when  successfully  exerted. — The  elements  el 
tbe  Grtam  Drama  are  to  be  aaaght  in  an  age  for  an- 
tecedent to  all  regular  historic  record.  In  those  re- 
mote times,  the  several  seasons  of  the  year  had  among 
the  Greeka  their  reapective  feabvats.  That  religion, 
which  peopled  with  divinitiea  wood,  and  hill,  and 
stream,  and  gave  to  every  an  and  event  of  ordinary 
life  its  peculiar  deity,  entered  largely  into  tbe  feelings 
and  customs  of  these  annual  festivities.  Among  an 
agrioultunl  population  like  that  of  early  Greece,  Dio* 
nyana,  at  wlut  time  aoever  hia  name  and  worship  bad 
been  introdueed,  aa  ihe  inventor  of  wine  and  god  of 
the  vin^ard,  possessed,  of  necessity,  a  distinguiahed 
sacrifice  and  feast. — ^Music  and  poetry,  wherever  thej' 
exist  are  alnuot  invariably  emidowe  t  w  the  eeivices  n 
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Mm  w«nUp.  In  QrMee,  pra^cBUDMrtly  tlia  Und  of 
lh»  Mog  and  the  lyn,  tbia  practice  pnvaiUd  IraiB  Um 
mout  tneicDt  times.  At  ibc  periodie  UtuntiM  of  iheii 
Mvanl  dcitiM,  twods  of  cboristcn,  ucomptiiied  bj 
tb*  pip*.  tb«  lute,  or  ibe  bvp,  Hng  lb«  ganenl  prum 
ff  tbo  go<d ,  or  opiMdie  Dimtwita  ot  bis  vMiou  Kltieto- 
■MM.  Hm  feuts  of  Bacchus  had,  o(  conne,  their 
firwl  cbavuseoi  and  Ibme  choniaes,  from  this  cir* 
OMMlUKoe  of  the  Teslival,  natutatly  fell  into  two 
elHMa  of  TOTf  diSereni  cbanctw.  The  bymiw  ed- 
dceaeed  immediately  to  the  difiaity,  nrand  the  bat- 
lowod  alur  dnnng  Ute  •oUmnity  of  the  eervice,  were 

CTe.Jofty,  tod  restiained.  Ibe  songt  inspind  bjr 
caioatais  of  tbe  banqnel,  and  aitonaaoaid  tho  nv- 
•IliM  of  tbo  PbaUic  praeessioa.  won  cmtut,  hidt- 
•louat  and  ntineal,  intefiperaed  with  ouitMl  >mI  and 
nbo.  Tbe  bjmn  which  acvompaoicd  Ibo  opeaingaac* 
idke  waa  called  6i9vpafi6o(,  a  Urm  of  dfl>ubtful  »j- 
wmAogj  and  import.  Peihapet  bite  tbe  repulsive  avm- 
bol  ol  the  PballK  ritea,  its  origin  mast  be  reforied  to 
Eastern  ciunr.— Besides  the  cbaMera  of  the  Dithy- 
nnb  and  the  lingers  of  the  Phallic,  tber*  wna,  prober 
UjF  from  the  llrat  tDtiodnelion  of  Bacchic  emrabipr  a 
durd  elaaa  of  performer*  in  these  annual  featiraU. 
Faotts  and  Satyr*  were,  in  popular  belief,  the  regular 
attondanU  of  the  deitjr ;  and  the  received  character  of 
these  singular  beings  waa  in  admirable  barmooy  with 
the  merry  Dienyeia.  Tbe  goat,  ae  an  animal  eape- 
tially  injurioua  to  ibe  vines,  knd,  tbetefbte,  peeubMly 
obnoxious  to  the  god  of  tbe  vineyard,  was  the  sppto- 
piiatt  offering  in  the  Bacchic  sacrifices.  In  the  horns 
tad  hide  of  the  victim,  all  that  was  requisite  to  fumiab 
satyric  guise  was  at  hand ;  and  ibus  a  baud  of  mnnt- 
■era  was  eaaily  formed,  whose  wit,  wsggery,  and  gri- 
OHCe  woold  prove  no  ioaignificant  addition  to  the 
amuaemcata  of  the  village  carnival. — In  these  rude 
fcstivitiea  the  aplendid  drama  of  the  Greeks  fouiid  its 
•rigu.  Tbe  luftv  poetry  of  the  Dilhyramb,  combined 
iriUi  the  lively  euubition  of  the  Satync  chorus,  was  at 
Inigth  wroo^t  out  into  the  majestic  tragedy  of  Sopb- 
oelea.  Tbe  Phallic  song  wsa  eipanded  and  improved 
iMo  the  wonderful  comedy  of  Arialopbanes. — In  the 
flisl  rise  of  tbe  Bacchic  festivala,  ibis  rustic  singers 
msd  to  poor  Idrth  tbeir  own  nnpoliabed  and  eztempo- 
iHWow  atratM,  By  dyae,  theee  rode  ohoiuias  ao- 
MMd  ■  mors  artHkial  mm.  Emntalkm  was  eieilod, 
nd  contests  between  nelghbovring  diatricls  led  to  the 
aoceessive  hitrodvctioB  or  such  impiovsments  as  might 
tend  to  add  interest  and  effect  to  the  rival  exhibittons. 
It  waa  probably  now  that  a  distinction  in  prises  wsa 
BBsde.  Heretofore  s  goat  appsara  to  have  bera  the 
eidinsry  reward  of  tbe  viclonoua  cboriaters ;  and  tbe 
term  rpayudia  {rpayn  ^tdy),  or  g(mt-9ng,  to  have 
sooiprneiided  the  aeveral  choral  chaotinge  in  tbo  Di- 
ooysit.  To  tbe  Dithyraiab  e  bntl  was  now  aasignsd, 
•e  a  nobler  used  for  its  sscred  ode ;  the  successful 
alngera  of  the  Phallic  received  a  baaket  of  6ga  and  a 
veasel  of  wine ;  while  the  goat  was  left  to  tbe  Sstjrie 
^oma.  Subssqoently,  wbn  tbe  Dithnsab  and  tbe 
drama  bad  become  eMabliabed  in  sU  titeir  peffeetion 
(htoogfaout  the  cities  of  Greece,  the  general  prise  was 
■  tnpod,  which  was  commonly  dedicstod  by  the  victor 
to  Bacchus,  with  a  taUet,  bearing  the  names  of  tbe 
Miecessful  composer,  cborsgus,  and  tribe. — Tbe  Dithy- 
nmb  waa  at  a  very  eariy  period  edmitted  into  the 
Doric  citiee,  and  there  eberisbed  with  pecaliar  atten- 
lloD  by  I  atweession  of  poete ;  aoMug  whom  Arcbilo- 
•hns  of  PaiOB,  AifsQ  of  Matbynne,  SiaMmidea  of 
Coos,  and  Laaoe  of  HarmioDt  wars  eepeeiaUy  distin- 
guiabied.  Under  their  handa  tbe  rode  estemporaneooa 
hymn  of  a  paesanl  cboius  waa  grsduslly  rafiosd  into  a 
Isboured  composition,  tofty  in  sentiDen^  studied  in  die- 
jOL,  end  sdomed  vrith  alt  tbe  graces  which  muaie, 
ibytbm,  and  Ibe  dance  conldanppTy.  T  bos  fostered  by 
Ibe  patronage  of  city  commaniiias,  and  so  inqiiDved  bif 
ttw^aod  taleitt  of  rival  poets,  tbe  Ditt^iambiccbo- 


rM,in  aiesoblimi^  ofilaedee  aiidnie«doaref  Aaaa- 
eompanimetita.  beouna  one  of  tbe  meet  iaqiesmgdNM 
smoi^  tbs  public  spaetaclea  of  Greece. — ^la  tlK  aasaa 
time,  the  repraacotslioD  of  tbe  keghtw-loviM  Sa^is 
bad  been  moahled  miaaaeieregalaibody,  eaiosglw- 
oed  to  delight  the  popoUco  wi&  Ibtas  gtaCaafaa  ^ 
pssrsoee  awl  .itcny  pradm.   It  is  bsee  that  we%H 
discover  sonctbiog  of  e  dramatia  aetava.   Tba  amg 
era  of  tbe  Dithyramb  were  mere  cboneteis  ^  ^bsy  e^ 
anmed  ao  obaraetera,  and  exbibitad  ae  imttaliea.  The 
performMS  in  tba  Satyric  cboraa  bad  a  part  to  eaalaia ; 
they  were  eelora  in  tbe  atrtctaat  aeaaa  of  the  mad. 
Moreover,  in  tbeir  eiumpotaoeoas  borsu  of  descrip- 
tion, Manarfc,  jeet,  and  rspsrtee,  a  kind  <rf  dial"gas 
ma  introdnead ;  inagalar,  no  doafat,  and  wild,  sal 
still  a  dialogne.   Hsfe,  tUa.  ia  tUa  ueiiaf  aad  Ois 
dislogne,  we  have,  at  once,  Uie  eleoseoia  wd  tbe  es- 
ssaes  of  the  drama.— Tbe  Ss^he  ehetaa,  like  tbe 
Dithyramb,  bed  foend  an  early  cntianca  into  tbe  De- 
riaa  cities,  end  was  perticalarly  cnltivatcd  at  Pbbae, 
a  town  of  SicyoD.    In  Attica,  tbe  fotora  eoona  of  tbs 
perfMted  dnma,  thsie  naaaina  no  dinet  laeoid  of 
these  Dionysisn  lepfceebiuioBS  aalil  the  aiiddla  af 
Ibe  aixlb  century  before  onr  ers.   At  tbst  laa*  Thaa- 
pis,  a  aalifa  of  lesris,  an  Alhemaa  villig^  waa 
unick  with  the  poaaibili^  of  inttodocing  vuieea  aa- 
pravements  ioto  tbe  Sa^rrie  eborus. — He  saw  that  an 
mcBssaot  round  of  jest,  and  gambol,  and  grimace  be- 
came, in  tba  end,  eshaoating  la  tbe  perwrmers  nd 
wearisooio  even  to  tbe  speetalcn.   Aceosdngly,  Ae 
lesrian  contrived  a  break  in  tbe  lapreaenratioa  (Diag. 
Laeri;  P/e/.,M},  by  coming  furwatd  ia  person  (PAit, 
Vit.  Sol.,  c.  M).  and,  from  an  devsied  suod,  dsnai- 
bing  in  gssticalated  namtioa  some  mytbological  story. 
When  thia  waa  ended  the  dame  egam  commenced 
their  peformancee.  The  next  atep  was  to  add  life  sad 
spirit  to  these  monologues,  by  B«kaig  ike  chocns  isbe 
part  in  tbe  nerrstive  tbroiu^  ao  npnasinnel  BMlaam 
lion,  question,  or  retasrk.  This  was  nsdi^  saggestad 
by  the  practtce  of  intarehuigiiig  obeeraitioaa  alrwly 
esublisbed  among  tbe  memMrs  of  tbo  cborus.  Aad 
Ibus  was  tbe  germe  of  ibe  dialogne  still  hither  de- 
veloped.   In  order  to  diaguise  bis  falnraa,  and  ao 
piodoee  a  ceruin  degme  of  birtfiooie  lUoatoa,  Thea* 
pisis  said  first  tobavesinearedbiafaeawithTCiBiiliaB, 
ibeo  wilb  e  pigment  prepared  Aon  Ae  berb  pawlaia, 
and  lastly  to  have  contrived  a  land  of  nde  maakawda 
of  linen.    (Swid..  t. «.  e<oinf.}-^esidea  ^  additmi 
of  the  actor,  Thespia  did  moefa  for  tbe  impvoveataat 
of  tbe  chorus  itself.     He  invented  dances,  wbieb 
wsrs  handed  down  tluough  four  generations  la  lbs 
time  of  Aristophaaca.   (Vetf^  14m)  TVt  "■■■k 
as  might  be  sxpeeled  fraia  lbs  dwroa  far  whidi  they 
were  devised,  of  a  nstofe  eaore  eoeigetie  than  gtara- 
ful.    Yet  their  protracted  exiMeaee  provee  them  te 
have  possessed  populsrity  snd  compsiative  ezceUaaeo. 
In  theee  dances  be  sasideoo^y  trained  his  cbofialen. 
Wbatevor  advantages  coold  be  derived  fien  ibe  aiM« 
art  of  music  were  no  doubt  added,  aad  cava  sMaad- 
ed  to  the  general  eigaaisaiiea  and  aqoipoMnl  ef  da 
chorus.    The  mein  of  ha  neilative  was  apeareatly 
trochaic ;  tbe  maeaaia  in  sriach,  amid  fiolie  and  dane^ 
tbe  Satyrio  cboma  gave  vstat  to  its  eboUiitoos  sf  joke 
aad  merriment.   (.dvisM..  Pset,  4,  17.)  Indeed, 
from  its  fonastien.  tbe  Incbee  is  peeelisrly  adapted  Is 
Hvely  and  sportive  navements.   (ArtsM.,  Att,t, 
7.)  lieapispsebeblytadDced  tba  whole  Bnbnaaan 
tnlo  sooM  kiadaf  a^.  \tf  cmanaig  daa  nlamiifai 
of  eong  aad  mitlisa.  ae  a  whola,  ta  lead.  hswoM 
looeely,  lo  the  ssttjpg  forth  of  soms  oim  pessags  h 
Baoehie  biaiory.   Bat  Ibe  kngaaga  of  both  actor  and 
cbofialarB  was  ef  a  bghi  aad  hidicreos  osst ;  tbeaab 
jects  of  the  sbsrt  ipieodsa  vme  bandied  in  s  ysesM 
and  boaoiaaa  ■ihitt  :  end  tbe  whole  peiforiaaBBa^ 
wilb  iiB  dMca,  aaM  alaiyi  and  baflbmsiy,  nsMbM 
a  srOd  kM  af  hJsl  fsw  i.— Tim  fntiadneliM  af  m 
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ma  aavancfl,  u  leaarag  airvciif  iQ  wa  lorTnaium  oi 
dnmlic  p4ot  And  dislf^fl ;  and  the  otbn  lnrprot«- 
nmtM,  wbidi  innrted -skill,  regnlarily,  ud  unity  to 
tb»  ■otanmtB  of  the  chons,  wan  of  so  iitfoHrtitl  a 
iasatiplinD,  ilnt  Tbaapia  w-geMraUy  aoaaidafftd  -Ma 
ineUor  of  tha  dnma.   Of  iagoij,  jffoparlf  so  estt- 
•d,  be  does  not  appeal  to  Iwve  bad  aoy  idea.  Stories, 
more  or  less  laaicroDs,  generslly  toming  opon  Bac- 
chas  and  bis  fblloweie,  interwoven  witfa  ue  dance  and 
Iba  SMig  <^  a  weU^raiaed  clKuaa,  fianaed  tbe  drama 
of  Tbaapia.— Hm  S^riio  oboma  bad      tfaia  tina 
baanadinitladntoAthaM;  conlaste  wenaat  onfoot; 
and  Iba  snceeea  iriiieb  attmded  tbe  novelttea  of  Thu- 
pia  sbarpened,  BO  doabt,  the  talents  of  hia  competi- 
tors.   Tbis  eooulatioti  wonld  oaturaliy  produce  im- 
pcofemeiit  upon  improTemeat :  '  but  we  discover  no 
leading  cbsnge  in  the  line  of  tlte  iooipient  drama  ootil 
tbe  qipcaunce  of  Pbrynicbus,  tbe  eon  of  Polypbnid- 
men  and  tbe  pupil  of  Tfaespis.    At  tbe  dose  of  the 
sixtb  ceirturj  before  pbrist,  tbe  elements  of  trssedy, 
though  atiU  in  a  separate  state,  weif  indiTidaaUy  so 
fitted  and  prepared  aa  to  require  nothing  but  e  ouster 
hand  10  unite  tbem  into  one  whole  of  IS9  and  beatiiT. 
The  Dithyramb  presented  in  its  solemn  tone  and  loity 
strains  s  rich  mine  of  choral  poetry ;  tbe  regolar  nar- 
iBlive  and  minwtic  character  of  tbe  Tbeapiaii  ebons 
foniabed  the  fona  and  materiaia  of  dramatic  e^Aibi- 
tioB.   To  PbiyoidMa  belongs  the  chid'  merit  of  this 
OMnbination.    Dropping  ibe  tigbt  And  farcical  oaat  of 
tbe  Hwspian  drama,  and  dismisainf  altogether  Bao- 
cbus  with  his  satyrs,  he  sought  for  mo  subjects  ^jf  bis 
pecos  b  the  grave  ud  striliiiig  events  registered  in  tbe 
mythology  01  bistwy  of  hia  eomrtiy.   Tbie,  bowerer, 
was  aot  a  [vastiee  sltogMhar  original  or  tmarampled. 
Tbe  btet.  caaoalfy  msotiooed  by  Haradotua  (A,  «7), 
(bat  the  tragic  chorusea  at  Sicyon  Bong,  not  tbe  adven- 
tores  of  Bacchus,  but  tbe  woes  of  Adiastnsi  riiowe 
Ibat,  in  tbe  Cyclic  chorus  at  least,  nelancboly  incidmit 
and  nuHtal  personages  had  long  before  been  iatr»- 
inoed.  Then  ia  alM  some  reason  for  siqiposing  ^t 
tbe  ymug  tiagedian  waa  deai^y  mdebted  to  Homer  in 
Ibe  Amwtioa  of  bis  drama.   Ariatotle  disUactly  at- 
tributea  to  tbe  anUior  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  Ibe 
primary  euggeatiwi  of  tragedy,  as  in  bis  Margitea  waa 
pna  tbe  ant  idea  of  comedy.  {Poet,  4,  12.)  Now 
It  ia  an  historical  fact,  that,  a  few  years  before  Pbryt>- 
khoa  began  to  exhibit,  tbe  Honoerie  poems  had  been 
coUeele^  revieed,  anaoged,  and  publi^ted  by  tbe  cere 
of  Pieiatnliis.   (Cie.,  da  Orat.,  3,  34.)    Such  an 
•vent  wooki  naUnlly  attract  attention,  and  add  a 
deeper  interest  to  tbe  study  of  this  mighty  master ; 
and  it  is  saay  to  eoikeeive  Itow  hia  fUfn^ottf  dpofutn- 
itai,  as  Aristotle  terras  tbem,  would  strike  and  operate 
upon  a  mind  aoole,  ready,  and  ingenious,  as  that  of- 
IVTiiiGbae  must  faaaa  been.   At  any  lat^  these  two 
ibela  etaad  in  cloaa  ehionokigieal  connezion — ^e  first 
edition  of  Homer,  and  tbe  birth  of  triigedy  property  so 
eaJled- — Takii^,  then,  tbe  ode  and  tbe  tone  of  the 
Dithyramb,  the  mimetic  persmiificatione  of  Homer  and 
the  tbemee  which  additional  tradition  or  even  recent 
•rents  supplied,  I^uynicbus  combined  these  several 
atftteriala  tt^^elber,  and  so  bnugbt  tbem  forwsrd  nnder 
th«  dramatio  form  of  tbe  Tbespum  exhibition.  Thus, 
M  les^b,  doea  tiagedy  daws  i^n  oa. — llteaa  ehangea 
u  Ibe  cbKaetw  of  the  dnma  neeessarily  ptodoeed 
Mrreepondiog  alterations  in  ila  form  and  maanar.  Tbe 
iwcitatiTe  waa  do  longer  a  set  of  disjointed,  rambling 
^Mflodes  of  homoroua  legend,  separated  by  the  wild 
dapce  and  noiay  song  of  a  Satyr  choir,  but  a  connected 
•of^caeaion  of  serious  Dairabve  or  grave  coaversation, 
with  a  eborae  emnpoeed  ef  penomigM  involvrd  in  tbe 
•bH7i  idl  lelatii^  to  one  aabjeot»  and  aQ  uoding  to 
aQ«  reonll.   Thia  teeiutive  again  alteraatad  with  a 
MTiea      choral  odes,  composed  in  a  soirit  of  deep 
thought  and  lofty  pof try,  wmselvea  toraiag  mm  oc 


H^DB.  —  in  ccHTesponoence  wtin  inese  BiienHona  11 
tone  and  composition,  the  actor  and  the  choristen 
must  have  aaeumed  a  diflerent  aspect.  The  perform 
ei«  ware  now  tbe  lepreoeatatiifea,  «ot  of  Sikniaa  and 
tbe  Sa^,  butof  bnoea,  princee,  ead  tbeir  aitenAinta.- 
Tbe  goatakin  guise  aM  obsumpetcss  sportiveiwas 
wen  laid  aside- for  die  staid  depoiUnent  of  penoni 
engaged  in  matters  of  aerions  bosiiwsa  or  deep  afflio* 
tloB,  wid  a  garb  befitting  tbe  nnk  and  state  of  tbe  sev- 
eral indimuialB  employed  in  the  piece.  Nor  an  we 
to  auppoae  Ibat,  aa  tbe  actor  was  still  bol  one,  ao 
never  mon  tban  one  personage  was  intiodwwd.  For 
it  is  very  probable  that  this  one  actor,  changing  his 
dress,  sppeared  in  different  character*  during  the  eourae 
of  tbe  play;  a  device  freijaently  employed  in  later 
times,  when  the  increased  number  of  acton  made  aueb 
a  ooolrivaiiee  leas  necessary.  This  aciOT  aomatimea 
npreaaated  fnaalepersoDagea:  for  Ptaynichaa  ia  sta- 
ted to  bam  tiiat  brought  a  remale  ehuactar  on  tba 
stage.— Thus,  from  iho  midst  of  the  coarse  buSfooDev- 
ies  and  rtide  imHaliona  of  tbe  Satyrie  chorns,  did  trsge- 
dy  aurt  np  at  once  in  her  proper,  though  uot  her  per* 
foct,  form.  For,  mighty  ss  had  been  the  stride  to- 
ward a  tbe  eatabliabment  of  the  Serious  Drama,  yet  in 
the  exhibitions  of  Phrynichu*  we  find  tbe  infancy,  not 
tbe  DMtority,of  tragedy.  There  was  atill  many  an  ex- 
creaeaoce  to  be  removed ;  nei^  a  etaaam  to  be  filled 
up ;  many  a  n^ged  ptriot  to  be  smoothed  into  ngula^ 
ity ;  and  many  an  embryo  part  to  be  expanded  into 
its  full  and  legitimate  dimensions.  The  mansgement 
of  the  piece  was  simple  and  inartificial  even  to  rode' 
neas.  The  argument  was  some  naked  incident,  my- 
tbologic  or  historical,  on  which  the  choraa  sang  and 
tbe  aetor  radted  in  a  oomieeted  but  dcanllotj  auceee* 
SMB.  There  was  no  interwcaTins  or  devek^mmit  of 
plot ;  no  sudiad  amngement  of  isct  and  eatastro^; 
no  akiKol  contrivance  to  heighten  the  natural  intereat 
of  tbe-ule,  and  work  up  tbe  feelmgs  of  the  andianee 
mU>  a  climax  of  tenor  or  of  pity.  Tbe  odes  ot  tbe 
cbwus  were  sweet  and  beaalifnl ;  the  dances  scren- 
tifie  sod  dexterously  given;  but  then  these  odes  and 
daocea  Mill  composed  the  principal  part  of  the  perform* 
anee.  (^rulot.,  PrM.,  19,  81.)  Tbey  contracted 
the  epwodes  of  tbe  aeb»',  and  threw  them  into  com- 
parative inaigBifieaDce.  Nay,  not  onfrequently,  while 
the  aetor  appeared  m  a  postara  of  ^egfat,  wo,  or  con- 
sternation, tbecborus  would  pn^g  iteoanee  sod  chant* 
ings.  and  leave  to  the  perf<Mmer  litde  mon  than  tbe  part 
of  a  speeoblesa  image.  In  short,  tbe  drama  of  Phno> 
tobns  was  a  serious  opera  of  lyric  song  and  skiKd 
dance,,  and  not  a  trsgeoy  of  artful  plot  and  ioteresdng 
dialogue.-~Such  wasPhrynicbuaasan  inveMor.  StiH 
we  must  remember,  in  tracing  tbe  imtntwe  impraten 
of  tragedy,  Uiat  the  real  claim*  of  Pbnrnicboa  an  not 
to  be  meaaured  by  what  be  finally  amiievcd  throogb 
imitation  of  otbara,  but  by  the  productioM  of  bia  own 
utiassiated  ingenuity  and  talent.  In  tbis  view,  tboee 
claims  most  umost  entirely  be  restricted  to  tbe  com- 
binatiou  of  tbe  poetry  of  the  Cyclic  with  the  acting  ol 
the  I'heapian  eboros;  tba  converaion  of  Satyrie  gay*. 
ty  into  tbe  eolemBity  and  patboe  of  what  was  thence- 
forth peculiarly  styled  Trageif,  In  all  sacceeding 
^twaliens  and  additions,  Pbrynichos  seems  to  hare 
been  simply  the  follower  of  .£*ebylns.—- Between 
Pbiynichaa  aod  iEeehylns  two  oUier  tragedians,  Chor^ 
lus  and  Prstinas,  intervened,  of  wbon  ve^  little  h 
koowB.  Tbe  dramaa  of  Chmrilna  appear  originally  to 
have  been  of  a  Satyrie  character,  like  those  of  Thespra. 
In  bis  later  days  henisturstly  copied  tbe  imprDvementa 
of  Phryniehos;  and  we  find  bim,  aecoidlnsly,  eontsiid* 
ins  for  tbe  tragic  piie  agatnat  nuynielnN,natiBaa,  and 
.^bylua,  oTymp.  70.  B.C.  499 ;  tbe  time  wbm  JEe> 
obylua  fast  exhibited.  Hia  piecea  an  ssid  to  have 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  (Swid  ,  a.  *.);  not  a 
j  fragment,-  howevn,  nmaina;  and.  if  we  uay  troM 
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Hmomm  «nd  Proclua,  iha  comaiMiUun  on  PbUo, 
tb«  lo%t  H  not  vory  great.  — Pnliut  wu  «  Mtive  of 
PhliiM,  itid  a  poel  ot  higher  tiltnt  H*  too  lUcmpt- 
•d  the  new  style  of  dramatic  compoaition,  aiid  ooer 
obudted  •  tragic  victonr.  But  ibA  inaiiifeat  pr«-«mi- 
DCDce  of  the  youlhfal  .fachylua  probtbly  detomd  lb* 
PbJitaian  Iroin  continuing  to  cultirtte  the  gnver  fum 
J  tbe  art,  and  led  bim  to  contrive  t  novel  and  mix«d 
kind  of  iilay.  Borrowing  from  injedy  ile  Mternal 
ioim  ana  mytbologictl  nnMriala,  Pntinaa  added  a 
cbom  ol  Satyra,  with  Iheir  liroly  aonga,  geaturca,  and 
BMMmenle.  Tbia  new  comfKMilion  waa  called  the 
SatyriC' Dr*mm.  Tbe  novelty  waa  exceedingly  well- 
timed.  'Ilw  innovatiOBa  of  'i'beapis  and  Phryoicbua 
bad  beniabed  ibe  Satyric  cbonia,  witb  its  wild  pranka 
and  memmeai,  le  the  great  diaplsaaaro  of  tbe  com- 
Momky,  who  retaiiwd  a  Miong  ngnt  (or  their  oM 
•naaenent  anid  the  new  and  more  rSbiad  nhibitinoa. 
Tbe  Satyric  drama  gave  them  back,  andor  aii  improvMl 
fiirm,  the  favourite  divecaton  of  former  tinea ;  and  wee 
received  with  «icb  univmal  applauae,  that  the  tngic 
poets,  in  com^iaoce  with  the  humour  of  their  auditors, 
deemed  it  adviaable  to  combine  tbia  ludicroua  eibibi- 
tion  witb  ttwir  gnvtr  pwcea.  One  Satyric  drama  waa 
added  to  each  tragic  trilogy,  aa  long  aa  the  costora 
of  contcndtug  with  a  aeries  of  plays,  and  not  with  ain- 
^  piaeea,  eontinoed.  ^Eachylus,  Sophoelaa,  and  Eu- 
ripraee  were  all  diatioguisbed  Satyric  eomposera ;  and 
in  the  Cyeiopt  of  the  Ulier  we  poaaeas  the  only  eiunt 
apecimen  of  tbia  aingolar  composition.  Aa  r^ards 
toe  changes  pradaced  by  jEachylua  in  the  drama,  vid. 
.£schyluB. 

3.  Dramatic  Conietts. 

The  -precise  time  at  which  the  contaats  of  the  dra- 
ma comuienccd  ia  uncertain.  The  ArJiidel  Marble 
would  make  them  coeval  with  the  first  itiventiona  of 
Tbeapia.  On  tbe  other  hand,  Plutarch  assures  ua  that 
BO  aeenie  contcsla  ware  esublidwd  until  somr  year* 
ttia  tbe  eariy  HieaplaB  eihibitiona.  {Vit.  Sol.,  SS  ) 
Tbe  true  aceount  appaara  to  be  this :  I'be  coniaeta  of 
theDithynmbie  snd  Satyric  choruses  were  almost  con- 
temporancooe  with  their  origin.  Those  of  the  Dithy- 
ramb continued  without  interruption  to  the  latest  pe- 
riod of  ibeairic  Sfiectaele  in  ancient  Greece  :  and  al- 
tboogh  the  great  improvementa  of  lliasnis  might,  for 
the  moment,  ateito  admiralion  nthar  than  competi- 
tion, yet  doubtloea  his  distingoiahod  sueeesa  aoon 
stimulated  others  (o  attempt  this  new  and  pi^ulsr 
kind  of  entertainment,  and  rivs)  tbe  originstor.  Un- 
der  .iEsrliylus  and  his  immediate  aueceasora  tbe  tba- 
Btrical  cuntesu  sdvaiiced  to  a  high  degree  of  impor- 
tance. Thry  were  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  magistracy ;  tbe  representstions  were  given 
with  every  advantage  of  stAge  decoration,  and  the  ex- 
penses defrayed  aa  a  public  concern.  Those  cMitaata 
were  maintained  at  Athena  with  more  or  leas  tplen- 
door  and  ulent  for  aeveral  centuries,  long  surviving 
Iwr  independence  and  grandeur. — In  accordance  with 
lite  origin  of  tbe  drama,  its  contests  were  confinsd  to 
tbe  Diottysia,  or  festivala  of  Bacchua,  the  patron  deity 
of  scenic  entertainmenu.  Thoae  festivals  won  four 
to  number,  and  occoned  in  the  tftb,  7th,  Stb,  and  (hh 
months  respectively  of  the  Attic  year.  (DottMnm, 
Tkedtre  of  Ike  Gnekt,  p.  133,  and  tbe  autboritiea  quo- 
ted by  him,  in  fuitu.)—l.  The  "  Coiiitfry-i)toityfM" 
(Td  xar*  dypovf  Atavvaut)  were  held  in  all  the  conn- 
try  towns  and  villagea  throughout  Attica,  in  Posei- 
deon,  the  aixth  Athenian  monui,  corresponding  to  tbe 
ktter  part  of  December  and  the  bdfinninjf  of  JaaaeiT. 
Aristophanea  baa  Mi  us  a  picture  «f  tbie  featival  m 
tbe  Aekttrniatu  (v.  385,  dtc.).  About  to  ofier  a  aae- 
nfiee  to  Bacchus,  DicMptriis  appears  on  die  atage, 
with  his  hoiiaebold  marshalled  to  regular  procession. 
His  youiigdaughtar  carries  the  sacred  basket ;  aelave 
»eara  atoft  tbe  myetie  symbol  of  the  god;  tbe  Imwst 
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oU  coonlr>  man  himself  cooks  ksl,  cbaUiDg  iha  Pba^ 
lie  song,  while  the  wife,  sutioned  upon  the  ao(ue>ia|h 
tocdis  OB  es  speetatieaa.   The  nembcr  of  acton  ■ 
here,  of  course,  limilod  to  (me  family,  as  Dicg^iolii 
bad  purchaaed  the  truce  for  buneelf  alone.    In  umao 
of  peace  and  quiet  the  whole  popntatioo  of  ^be  dyeg 
joined  in  the  solemnities. — 3.  'l  bs  "  FesttBsl  •/  lit 
tnm-pretM"  (ra  Aifvaia)  waa  held  in  tbe  raooih  Ga- 
mclion.  which  comaponded  to  the  lontso  month  Le- 
nwNi,  end  la  part  of  Juoary  and  Fehniaiy.   It  wee, 
like  tbe  lural  Diooyeia,  a  vintage- festival,  but  differad 
from  it  is  beiry  coofiofd  to  a  paiticulsir  spot  in  the 
city  of  Athens,  called  tbe  Leowon,  where  the  first 
wine-press  (Xip>6f)  waa  erected, — 3.  I'be  "  AuUte*- 
ttrim"  (ra  'AvSeeripui,  or  rd  ^  A^atf)  were  held 
on  Ibe  Uib,  IStb,  end  Uthdayaof  tfaemooib  Aothae- 
tenou.   Tliia  waa  not  a  nniafe-iMtival  Ue  the  etbai 
two.    The  new  wine  waa  drawn  fmn  Um>  eaak  on  the 
firat  day  of  tbe  feast,  which  wsa  called  niAiiyra.  or 
**  tAt  Bratdnugt."    It  was  lasted  on  tbe  eecond  (lay, 
which  was  called  Xwf,  or  '*  Ms  d^iiUang-atpa ,-"  while 
the  third  day  w^a  called  Xvrpoi,  on  account  of  tbe 
banqueting  which  went  on  ti>en.    At  tbe  Ciees;  eadi 
of  UM  eitnena  had  a  separate  cup,  a  cnaioa  which 
areac,  according  (o  tradition,  from  tbe  ptaaeme  of 
Orestes  at  tbe  feaat  befwe  be  had  bees  duly  jwrificd 
(MiUUr't  fammdM,  4  60) :  it  has  been  tbooght, 
Iwwever,  to  refer  lo  a  diflerenco  of  csstcs  among  the 
worshtppera  at  the  time  of  tbe  aduption  of  tbe  Diouya 
ian  rites  in  tbe  city.— 4.  Tlie  "  Grcal  Diomfti^  (ra 
iv  iarei,  ra  xat'  iorv,  or  ra  iirruta)  were  celebtated 
between  tbe  8th  fod  tSthef  Etapbebebon.  (£Mkm^ 
wapanpanr.,  p.  36.)  Thn  feelnal  ie  alwaya  to 
be  nnderrtood  wben  the  Dionysia  era  memioaad  witb* 
out  any  qualifying  epithet — At  tbe  fint,  second,  nd 
fourth  of  these  festivals,  it  is  known  thst  tbeatriea!  ex 
hibitions  took  piscc.   Tbe  exhibitioDs  at  the  cooikry 
Dionysia  were  generally  of  oU  pieces.    Indeed,  tbu% 
is  no  instance  <S'a  play  being  acted  on  tboeeoccasiMs 
for  the  firat  lime,  at  leeet  Jter  tbe  Oieak  dmma  M 
arrived  at  perfeetioa.   At  tbe  Lomn  and  the  fiakl 
Diooyeia,  boih  tragodiea  and  cosMdiea  wen  perfina- 
«d ;  at  tbe  tatter,  tbe  tragedian  at  least  were  ahnjra 
new  pieces. — At  tbe  time  of  the  greater  Dionysis 
there  was  always  a  greal  coocoorse  of  stiangen  ic 
Atliena :  deputations  briagin^  the  trdnite  from  dw 
•eranl  dependant  alataa,  virttaDts  fiom  the  ciUna  m 
alliance,  and  foreignera  from  all  nana  of  the  ctviltiad 
world ;  for  theae  AutwHa  wn«  tlw  dramatic  Otymfm 
of  Greece.    (Aritlefk,,  AcAarm.,4,74.)—Wt  nayea 
timate  tbe  importance  attached  to  tbeee  scenic  exbi- 
bilioas  from  tbe  care  manifested  in  providii^  by  pub- 
lic eneciment  for  their  doe  regnlatioa  and  suppott. 
They  were  placed  under  tbe  immediate  atq>eriniMMi- 
ence  of  the  firat  magiatntee  in  the  auto :  the  mfn- 
aenutiona  at  tbe  great  Dioioftia  under  that  of  tba 
chief  archon,  those  at  tbe  Lmaa  under  that  of  bin 
called  the  king-a'rehon.    (/m.  Poliax,  8.  89,  rcff.) 
To  tbia  preaiaing  archon  the  candidatee  presented 
their  pieoes.    He  selected  tbe  moat  deserving  coatpo- 
aitions,  and  asaigned  to  everr  poet  thus  deemed  wor- 
thy of  admiaaion  to  tbe  contest  three  acton  1^  Jot, 
togethw  with  a  ebome.   Tke  equipmmt  of  tbeee  chn 
raeea  waa  coneideied  a  puUie  concern,  and,  aa  ancht 
like  ibe  fitting  out  of  triremes  and  tbe  other  Xtvnm^ 
yiat,  or  stale  Aitiaa,  was  imposed  upon  the  weahbiee 
member*  of  the  community.    The  hrifuA^rmi  of 
each  tribe  ael^ted  one  of  their  body  to  bear  tbe  eMt 
and  auperintend  the  training  of  a  cboma.   Tbie  ia- 
dtvidnal  wae  taraied  Xap^y^,  hie  office  Xop^yim. 
Tba  Chomw  was  coorideted  aa  Ae  rdigioae  rafiea- 
eentsttre  of  the  whole  people.    HetKO  bis  peraoo  wad 
ibe  omanwnte  which  he  procured  for  the  occaaiaM 
were  saerad.   {Damo^-  in  Mid.,  p.  fil9.)    He  was 
ssid  to  do  tLe  sUle's  woifc  for  it  (Xetroapyetn. — Coa 
enlt  raUkamtr  oA  Ammm.^  3,  16.— ^paaf 
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Cm.,  1,  p.  64.)  The  Cbongia,  the  GymDaaiarchy, 
dM  Feaating  of  ia«  Tribea,  and  the  Archiiheoria,  be- 
longed to  the  eltaa  of  r^liriy-neDrring  auto  burd«M 
{tjicMMt  ^eiTWfryiat),  to  which  all  peraona  whoaa 
property  exceeded  three  lalentt  were  liable.  It  was 
the  buaioeaa  of  the  Choragut  to  provide  the  chorua  in 
•11  playa,  whether  tragic  or  eoinic,  and  also  for  the 
Ivric  cbonises  of  men  and  boya,  Pyrrfaiehists,  Cyelian 
uneera,  and  other*.  HU  firat  duty,  afiei  eoU^cting 
hie  cbonia,  wu  to  provide  and  pay  a  teaebet  (xopo^ 
SaOK^ioc),  who  inatrncted  them  in  the  tonga  and  dan- 
ces which  they  had  to  perform  and  it  appeara  that  Cbo- 
ragi  drew  lota  for  the  fir^t  cl^e  of  teaeben.  The 
Cfaoragns  had  elio  to  pay  the  musiciana  and  aingen 
who  composed  the  chorue,  and  waa  allowed  to  press 
duldren,  if  their  parenta  did  not  give  ihem  up  of  their 
own  accord.  He  waa  obliged  to  lodge  and  maintain 
the  chorus  till  the  time  of  performance,  and  to  supply 
the  stngera  with  anch  aliments  as  coodace  to  atrenglh- 
9D  th4  voice.  In  the  laws  of  Solon,  the  aae  prescnbed 
.'or  the  Choraffus  was  forty  years ;  but  Utis  law  does 
not  appear  to  nave  been  long  in  force.  The  relative 
expense  of  the  different  cbonises  in  tbe  time  of  Lysias 
is  given  in  a  speech  of  that  orator.  ('AiroA.  db^wd , 
p.  699.)  We  learn  from  ihia  that  the  tragic  chorua 
coet  nearly  twice  «  nueb  aa  the  comic,  though  nei- 
tber  of  the  dnmMie  efaoniaaa  was  so  eiponaive  aa  the 
chorus  of  men  or  the  chorus  of  dute-players.  (De- 
nuMlh.  in  Mid.,  p.  565.)  No  foreigner  waa  allowed 
to  dance  in  tbe  cbonises  of  the  great  Dimytia.  {Pe- 
tit, p.  358.)  If  any  Choragus  was  convicted  of  em- 
ploying one  in  his  chorus,  be  waa  liable  to  a  fine  of 
t  Mousand  draebms.  This  law  did  not  extend  to  the 
£eiUH  \PetU,  p.  Sfi3) ;  then  tbe  M^rwnt  also  might 
be  Cborsgi.  Toe  riral  Chorsgi  were  termed  &vnx6(»t- 
yoi  \  die  contending  dramatic  poeu,  and  the  compo- 
sers for  the  Cyelian  or  other  choruses.  avrtdi6uaitakot ; 
tbe  performers,  dvr/rervot.  {Alcipkron,  3, 48  ) — Du- 
ring one  period  in  the  history  of  tbe  Athenian  suga, 
the  Insic  candidatea  were  each  to  prodnee  three  wh- 
oa* and  one  Satyric  draiq^  togetbrnr  entided  a  rnpo- 
Xoyla ;  otherwise,  omitting  the  Sstyrie  drama,  tbe  three 
tiagedtea,  taken  by  themselves,  were  called  a  rpiXoyui. 
The  earliest  r«*-piiAo/i'a  on  record  is  that  one  of  JE^ 
ehylua  which  contained  tbe  Pertet,  and  was  eihibiled 
B.C.  472.  From  that  date  down  to  B.C.  415.  a  space 
of  fifly-aeven  years,  we  have  frequent  notieea  of  teiral- 
ogiea.  In  B.C.  415,  Euripides  represented  a  tetnlo- 
gy,one  of  tbe  dramas  In  which  was  the  Troadet.  Af- 
ter this  time  it  does  not  appear  from  any  sncient  testi- 
mony whether  the  cuetom  was  continued  or  not.  In- 
deed, it  is  matter  of  great  doubt  whether  the  practice 
was  at  any  time  regular  and  indiapensable.  Some- 
times, as  in  tbe  Oratetad  of  .fschyloa,  and  the  Pan- 
duHtid  of  Pbilocles,  the  three  tragedies  were  oo  a  com- 
mOD  and  connected  aubject ;  in  genwsl  we  And  the 
ease  otherwiae.  {Ari^^.,  Ran.,  JISS. — /d..  Aw., 
SSO.) — Tbe  prize  of  tragedy  waa,  as  has  already  been 
noticed,  originally  a  gost ;  of  comedy,  a  jar  of  wine 
and  a  basket  of  Giga :  hut  of  theae  we  have  rfb  intima- 
-.ion  after  tbe  first  stage  in  tbe  history  of  the  drams. 
In  later  times  the  encceaaful  poet  waa  simply  reward- 
•d  with  a  wreath  of  ivy.  IAAm  ,  A,  p.  SIT  )  Mia 
name  wae  also  ptocjainied  before  the  andieoee.  Hia 
Cboragua  and  pmbcnwia  were  adorned  in  like  manner. 
The  poet  nsed  alao,  with  hia  aetore,  to  sacrifice  the 
iirmKia,  and  provide  an  entertainment,  lo  which  his 
friends  were  invited.  The  victorious  Choragus  in  a 
tcasic  contest  dedicated  a  tablet  to  Bacobos,  inaciibed 
with  the  name*  of  hlnwelf,  his  poet,  and  tbe  areboo. 
In  eemedf  the  Choiagua  likewise  eoneeented  to  the 
sBOto  god  the  dreao  sim  ornaments  of  his  actora.  Tbe 
Cbofagoe  who  had  exhibited  the  best  musical  or  the- 
atrical entertainment  generally  received  a  tripod  as  a 
n«vard  or  priie.  This  he  was  at  the  expense  of  con- 
aecntinK:  and  in  some  cases  be  built  the  moniinMnt 


on  which  it  waa  p.aced.  (hynaa,  vh.  rupr.,  p.  SOI 
— Wvritwortk'a  AUuiu  and  Aitiea,  p.  163.  csff.,' 
Tbua  tbe  beantifol  choragie  monument  of  Lvaiemtc^ 
which  is  atil)  aUoding  at  Athena,  was  unrloubtedly  snr- 
mounted  by  a  tripod — Tbe  merits  of  tlw  csndidatM 
were  decided  by  judges  sppotnted  by  lot,  snd  thee* 
were  genersUy,  but  not  always,  five  in  nombar.  The 
arcboo  administered  an  oath  to  them,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Cyelian  choruses,  any  injustice  or  partiality  wu 

Eaniahable  by  fine.  No  prize  drama  waa  allowed  to 
a  exbibiled  a  second  time ;  but  an  oneoeceeaful  piece, 
after  betiw  altered  and  retouched,  might  be  again  pre- 
eenled.  The  plays  of  ^scbylus  were  exempted  by  a 
special  decree  from  this  regulstion.  Afterwsrd  {Aid, 
Gelt.,  7,  5)  the  same  privilege  was  extended  to  ibow 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripidea ;  but  as  the  superiority  of 
thew  great  masters  was  so  decided,  few  csndidHtee 
could  be  found  to  enter  the  lists  against  their  produced 
tragediea.  A  law  waa  eonaequenuy  peaeed,  fmbiddiiu 
tbe  future  exhibition  of  these  three  aramatiaM,  and  di- 
recting that  they  ahoutd  be  read  in  public  every  yeai. 
— Tbe  whole  time  of  representation  waa  portioned  out 
in  equal  spaces  lo  the  several  compeuton  by  mesne  ol 
a  clepsydra,  and  seems  to  have  been  dependant  upon 
the  nnmber  of  piece*  represented.  (Arittol.,  Poet., 
7.)  It  was  the  poet's  btiuness,  iber^bre,  so  to  limit 
the  length  of  hi*  play  as  not  to  occupy  in  tbe  ecting 
more  ttan  the  time  allowed  It  is  impossible  now  to 
ascertain  the  avenge  number  of  pieces  pr  iduced  at  om 
representation.  Perhaps  from  ten  to  tcelve  drsmat 
might  be  exhibited  in  the  course  of  tbe  daj-.  {DmM 
tm,  Theatrt  of  the  Greeka^  p.  138.) 

3.  Tie  TiMf  rs. 
In  tbe  first  sta^  of  tbe  art  no  baiUing  was  required 
or  provided  for  its  repreaewationa.  In  the  country, 
the  Dionysian  performances  were  generslly  held  at 
some  central  point,  wh^  severs!  roads  met;  as  a 
rendezvous  moat  easy  of  accea*,  and  convenient  i« 
disunce  lo  all  the  neighbourhood.  {Virg.,  Oeerg., 
S.  8SS.)  In  the  city  tne  public  place  waa  the  ordi> 
nary  wte  of  exUhitiba.  But  when,  at  Athens,  tragedy 
began  to  assume  her  proper  dignity,  sod  dramatic 
contesu  were  becoming  matter  of  nationsl  pride  and 
attention,  the  need  of  a  suitable  building  wss  soon 
felt.  A  theatre  of  wood  was  erected.  <  Pkoiiut,  a.  ». 
'L^Ko.)  lliiough  tbe  weakness  <rf  the  material  at 
some  defect  in  the  constroction,  this  edifice  fell  be- 
neath the  weight  of  the  crowds  assembled  to  witnesa 
a  representation,  in  which  jGachylo*  and  Praiinaa  were 
rivaia.  {L^MK._  Arg.  in  OtynA.,  1. —  Suidaa,  a.  •. 
npartvaf.)  It  was  then  tut  the  noble  theatre  ol 
stone  waa  erected,  within  the  /ntvaiov,  or  encloaure 
dedicated  to  Bacebu*.  Tbe  building  waa  commenced 
in  tbe  yeer  600  B.C..  but  not  finished  till  about  381 
B.C.,  wbea  Lycurgoa  wae  raanagw  of  the  treaeuiy. 
Ute  stodent  who  wiabea  to  form  an  adequate  notioB 
of  the  Greek  theatre  must  not  forget  that  it  waa 
only  an  improvement  upon  the  mode  of  represenlatioa 
adopted  by  Thespia,  which  it  reaembled  in  ita  genwal 
features.  Tbe  two  necessary  parts  were  the  inipXf, 
or  altar  of  Bacchua,  round  which  the  Cyelian  cnorae 
danced,  and  the  Ao)«fov, «  stage,  from  whkb  the  ao> 
tor  a*  warcbua  spoke.  It  wae  the  rnreeentative  of 
the  wooden  uble  from  which  tbe  eaitieat  actor  ad- 
dressed his  chorus,  and  was  alao  called  6Kptiaf.  {Jul. 
PoUux,  4,  133.)— To  form  an  accurate  conception  af 
the  Athenian  theatre  in  all  its  minutis,  as  it  stood  in 
tbe  daye  of  Periclee,  is  now  impracticable.  Tbe  oolj 
dotailad  toeooata  lefi  ns  on  this  subject  are  two,  Ibtt 
of  Vitmvlua,  tbe  aTchitect  of  Augustas,  and  that  of 
Julius  Pollux,  his  junior  by  two  centuries.  From  tbe 
description*  of  these  writsrs,  aided  and  explained  by  in- 
cidental hints  in  other  ancient  auihora,  arid  a  reference 
to  the  seversl  tbeatric  remains  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor. 
Sieilf ,  uA  Italy,  Gecelli,  an  able  scholar  and  wchites  < 
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«fB«riia.  hm  drawn  iipi  iUieinnt,hitba  i— ia  wHifce 

lorr.  (GtK^  Dm  Tkemltr  s»  AUu»,  BttHn,  W9.) 
•^Tkt  Ibmtrt  of  Baechuft  at  Atbeos  aMod  od  the  aoutb- 
•Mttm  M»  of  tbo  emiiMDc*  crowned  hy  th»  noble 
bntdingf  of  iha  Acropolia.  From  Um  Iotm  of  the  plain 
ft  Mtnicireolftr  excavation  gndaall^  aMeoded  op  iba 
•lope  of  a  bill  to  a  eoasidenUe  baight.  Roum  Itao 
eooetvily,  aeala  for  aD  oadience  of  ihiity  thooaand  par- 
MM  atoee  range  abora  tango ;  and  the  wbde  waa  lop* 
pad  md  encloaed  by  a  lofty  portico,  adorned  with  aUI- 
nee  ind  lurmouDlod  br  a  biluainded  tomee.  The 
tteiB  of  beocbei  were  oiTided  into  two  or  thrao  broad 
belt*,  bj  paHages  termed  6ia^(jfiara  (called  in  the 
Ronan  tbeatres  pradnetvnuw),  awl  again  tnnsTcrse- 
\y  into  wedge-like  nuaaea,  called  tipKiStf  (in  Latin 
OHiei).  (w  eerenJ  fligbu  of  atepa,  ndiating  upward 
from  the  lerelbehw  to  the  portico  Mwn.  Thelowef 
aula,  aa  being  the  batter  adapted  for  bearing  and  aee- 
ing.  wero  coneidered  the  moat  bonouraUa,  and  iher** 
Can  ai^ropriated  to  the  high  magiatratee,  the  prietta, 
and  the  aenite,  Thta  ^nee  waa  named  'BovlXwrutbv. 
{,ATi*toph.,  Av.,  994.— M9  )  The  bodjr  of  the 
citizens  were  probaUj'  arrangml  according  to  their 
tribaa.  The  jroanemen  eat  apart  io  «  diriaion,  en- 
titled *E^9<iiim.  Tha  wnoumora  and  atrangera  had 
alto  their  plicea  allotted  them. — Twolve  feet  beaealh 
the  loweet  range  of  aeat*  lay  a  level  apace,  pertly  en- 
closed by  the  sweep  of  the  excavation,  and  partly  ex- 
tending ODtward  right  and  left  in  a  long  parallelo- 
pftm.  Thia  was  the  'Opxrtarpa.  In  the  middle  of 
ibis  open  flat  stood  a  small  platform,  aqaare  and  slightly 
derated,  called  Qvfu^,  which  served  both  as  an  alter 
for  the  sacrifices,  that  preceded  the  eihibition,  and  as 
Hm  central  point  u>  which  the  choral  movements  were 
all  referred.  That  part  of  the  orchestra  which  lay 
witSoat  the  concavity  of  the  aeata,  and  ran  along  on 
oither  hand  to  the  boundanr  wall  of  the  theatre,  waa 
called  ^pSfiot  (the  Roman  lUr).  The  wings,  aa  they 
tnigi^l  be  termed,  of  this  &p6fio(,  were  named  tlapSdot, 
and  the  entrances  whicb  led  Into  them  tbioajni  the 
boQodarf  wall,  were  entiiM  EIoMim  (the  Roman 
Aiitu*).—On  the  aide  of  the  orchestra  opposite  the 
amphitheatre  of  benches,  and  exactly  on  a  level  with 
the  lowest  nnse,  stood  the  platform  of  the  Sxipnj  or 
stage,  in  breadth  nearly  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
semicircular  part  of  the  orcnestra,  and  commonicating 
with  the  Ap^tor  by  %  double  flight  of  atepa.  The 
atage  waa  eat  breadthwise  into  two  divisions.  Tlw 
one  in  front,  called  AoyHw  (the  Lstin  pulpitvm),  was 
ft  narrow  parallelogram  projecting  into  the  orchealra. 
Thia  waa  general^  the  station  of  the  actors  when 
speaking,  and  therefore  wsa  ronstmcted  of  wood,  the 
better  to  reverberate^he  voice.  The  front  and  aides 
of  the  Anjvlov,  twelve  feet  m  height,  adorned  with 
eolomns  and  stttnea  between  them,  were  called  rd 
imoK^ia. — ^Tbe  pan  of  the  platform  behind^  the  Ao- 
vefov  was  celled  the  flpoeic^iov,  and  was  boitt  of 
atone,  in  order  to  support  the  heavy  scenery  and  dcc- 
orationi,  which  there  were  placed,  The  proscenium 
was  backed  and  flanked  by  lofty  buildings  of  stone- 
work, representing  externally  a  palace-like  mansion, 
and  containing  within,  withdnwing-rooms  For  the  ac- 
tors and  reeeptaelea  for  the  stage  machinery.  In  the 
central  edifice  were  throe  entrances  npon  the  pieeeenl- 
tun,  which,  hv  estri>Iisbed  practice,  were  made  to  desig- 
nate the  rank  of  the  charactere  as  they  came  on ;  the 
highly  ornamented  portal  in  the  middle,  with  the  ahsr 
of  Apollo  on  the  ri^t,  being  assigned  to  royalty,  the 
two  side  entrances  to  inferior  peraonagee.  (PoUux, 
4,  9.;  In  a  aimilar  way,  all  Hm  peraonagoa  who  made 
then  appearance  by  the  Eloodoc  on  the  right  of  the 
stage,  were  understood  to  come  from  the  country ; 
while  such  as  came  in  from  the  left  were  supposed  to 
approach  from  the  town. — On  each  side  of  the  prosce- 
nium and  its  erections  nn  the  UapaiK^ta,  high  lines 
ff  building  with  architeetural  front,  which  contained 
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qMCMNit  paaaagea  into  the  thoBiBi  flom  wflhon^  M» 
BHHtieatmg  on  the  on*  band  wfdi  dia  alagn  aai  in 
oontigoons  apaftnenu;  on  Aa  other,  tlm^gh  t<*a 
halb,  with  the  IlapodM  of  the  ORhcatia,  wai  wfth  ih* 
portico  whicb  ran  round  tbo  topmoat  nnse  of  tha 
seats. — Behind  the  whole  maas  of  stage  buUinga  waa 
an  open  epace,  covered  wHfa  torf  and  planted  with 
tmaa.  Ammd  thia  lu  a  poitMo,  eaUed  the  otcnnuc. 
nbich  waa  the  place  of  rrtearaal  for  the  cborua,  and, 
with  the  upper  pcntico,  a0brded  a  ready  ahettor  to  ibe 
audience  during  a  sudden  siom.  Tbeie,  too.  the  aer- 
vanta  of  the  wealthier  spectators  awaited  tlw  depart- 
ure of  their  maateis.—Such  was  the  constniciion  and 
srtangement  of  the  great  Athenian  theatre.  Its  di- 
manaiona  must  have  been  immense.  If,  as  we  are  as- 
sored,  30,000  persons  cooM  be  oeated  on  Ha  benchea, 
tbo  length  of  tbo  AfKyiereeald  not  have  beCD  leaa  thaa 
400  foM,  and  a  apoetator  in  Ae  eantnl  pMit  of  tha 
topiMCt  range  most  have  bean  300  feet  non  the  ae 
tw  in  the  Mytlw.  (GoieUt,  p.  63.)— The  »etoaj 
of  the  Athenian  stage  waa  donbtlees  coireapooding  to 
the  magnificence  of  the  theetie.  The  catalogoe  which 
Julius  Polioz  has  left  us  beueeka  gnat  variety  of  do- 
vices  snd  much  ingetnity  of^coBlrivane^  dihoiwh  wm 
may  not  altogether  be  able  to  vttapnkni  hb  oflKim 
deecriptions.  We  msy,  however,  safoty  floodode  that 
the  age  end  ci^  which  witnesaed  the  dmnas  of  a 
Sophoclea,  tbo  autoea  of  a  Phidias,  aod  the  paintings 
of  a  Zenxis,  possessed  too  much  taste  and  too  much 
talent  to  allow  of  aeght  mean  and  clomsy  in  the  acea- 
ery  of  an  exhibition,  which  national  pride,  individual 
wealth,  and  ibe  asnctity  of  religion  con^tred  to  eiaft 
into  the  moat  splendid  of  Kdsoatiliea. — The  muaive 
buildings  of  the  proscenium  were  well  sdapted  for  the 
generality  of  tragic  dramas,  where  the  chief  cbaiao- 
ters  were  usually  princes,  and  the  front  of  their  pabco 
the  place  of  action.  But  not  unfreqoent^  the  locality 
of  the  play  wss  very  diflerent.  Ont  of  the  seven  ex- 
tant piecee  of  Sophocles,  diere  are  bat  four  wfait^ 
eould  ba  perfoimtd  wlibotit  a  change  of  pneeo- 
ninni.  Tht  (Edipaa  Cotonaos  Tcqairea  a  gMvn,  the 
Ajax  a  camp,  and  tb«  Philoctetee  an  islaod  sofatnde 
In  comedy,  which  waa  exbilHted  on  ^  same  mge, 
the  necosBity  of  sitention  was  still  more  common. 
To  produce  ute  Teouisite  tnnsfomnttaoa  varioos  meana 
wero  employed.  Decorations  were  tnoadoced  belbn 
the  pmaeanie  buildings,  which  masked  them  from  the 
view,  and  anbetitoted  a  {nrospect  anitabU  to  the  nicy. 
These  deeoniiona  ware  fonnod  of  waodwortt  buow ; 
above  wera  naintinga  on  oanvaaa.  reaemUinf  oar 
scenes,  and,  like  them,  so  arranged  on  perqweiive  pida- 
ciplea  as  to  produce  the  proper  fllosion.  (Pofiw,  4, 
19.)  No  expense  or  skill  seema  to  hava  bean  sfue4 
in  the  preparation  of  dieae  acanie  repraeenutMBa; 
nay,  it  is  not  isiproNMe  the*,  aven  liriog  trees  wcw 
occasionally  introdocsd,  to  prodcde  the  Mtttt-  iSkA 
The  BtagR-machinery  eppean  to  have  eomprehsndad 
all  that  modem  ingennity  hss  devised.  Ae  tbo  inter- 
course between  earth 'and  faearen  is  very  fretjoeot  in 
the  mythdiogic  dramas  of  the  Greeka,  the  maibw  of 
aerial  contrivances  was  pFopwttonably  mat.  Waie 
^e  deitiea  to  be  ehown  in  converse  alolt  1  ibeia  waa 
the  eeoXoyelvo,  a  platfotm  sonaunded  and  coneealaJ 
by  cloods.  Were  gods  or  beioee  to  be  seen  ]waaim 
throagh  the  void  of  the  sky,  there  vrere  the  ALipat,  a 
set  of  ropes,  which,  suspended  from  the  appw  psit  of 
the  proaccnie  building,  aerved  to  support  and  coavay 
tlie  celestial  being  awng. — The  M^rov^,  again,  waa 
aeort  ofciane  tnmingoo  a  pivot,  vrit h  a  ea^aadar  at 
lacbed,  placed  on  ttie  rigfat,  or  coontiy  aida  of  tha 
attt«,aiid  employed  aoddenly  to  dait  outagadarhea* 
befire  the  eyee  of  the  apecUtors,  and  there  keep  hiai 
bovering  in  air  till  hie  pan  was  performed,  and  then  aa 
sodden^  withdraw  him.  The  rejOVFor  IPoIha,  4, 
19)  was  something  of  the  same  scrt,  with  a  ^npp'^ 
hanging  from  it,  used  to  catch  n[  pereona  Iimb  iW 
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•uth,  lod  npidl;  whirl  tbnn  withia  the  circle  of  acen- 
ie  clouds;  Aurora  wm  tbue  made  to  cany  off  the 
dead  body  of  her  aon  Memnoo. — ^Tbm  wat,  mote- 
over,  ibe  Bpm^funs  a  coo4rivuice  in  the  "yirovK^utv, 
or  room  beneath  the  Aoyiiw,  where  bladdera  full  of 
pebblca  were  tolled  over  abeeta  of  copper,  to  produce 
a  Boiae  like  the  rumbling  of  ibunder.  The  Ktpauvo- 
9KOKeiov  waa  a  place  on  the  top  of  the  atage  buildings, 
whence  the  ariificial  ligbtoina  waa  made  to  play  throiu^ 
the  clouds,  which  eonceatoa  the  operator. — Wheo  »e 
aciioD  was  simply  onmrtb,  there  were  eerUin  pieces 
of  framework,  the  Ztmtit  T(^(oci  Uifryoct  4pv«- 
rApiort  represoniing,  as  their  BsDies  import,  a  look- 
out, a  fottreas-wall,  a  tower,  and  a  ba«con.  These 
were  either  set  apart  from  the  atationa^  erections  of 
the  proscenium,  or  connected  so  as  to  give  them,  with 
the  aaaistance  of  the  cMvaaa  acene,  the  proper  aspect. 
Hete  a  seotinel  was  introduced,  or  a  spectator,  aup- 
posed  to  be  viewing  aomo  distant  objjeeti  The 
jnwAtev  was  ■  semieirenltr  maohinc^  placed,  whea 
wanted,  on  the  country  side  of  the  su^  which  en- 
closed a  repreaentation  of  the  aea  or  a  cUy  in  tlie  dia- 
tance,  towards  which  the  eye  looked  through  a  paa- 
aage  between  clifis  or  an  opening  among  trees.  What 
the  irpoftiov  and  'H/utrrfio^tiov  were,  it  is  difficult 
to  make  oat.  It  would  stem  that  they  ware  cen- 
strocied  something  like  the  'H/UKSx^tov,  bat  moved 
OB  a  pivot,  so  that,  by  a  sadden  whirl,  tlie  object  they 
Mcsented  might  be  uown  or  withdrawn  in  en  instant. 
They  were  employed  to  eihibit  heroes  transported  to 
the  company  of  deities,  and  men  perishing  in  uie  waves 
of  die  aea  or  the  tnmult  of  battle. — In  some  cases  one 
«  more  atories  of  the  front  wall  in  a  temporaiy  house 
were  made  to  tnm  upon  hingM,  ao  that  wlien  thia 
front  was  drawn  back,  the  interior  of  a  room  could  be 
wheeled  out  and  ezpoaed  to  view,  as  in  the  Acbarni- 
MS,  where  Euripides  is  so  brought  forward.  This 
eoitrivance  was  called  'EiuvKi^fia.  {Pollux,  i,  19.) 
—Such  were  some  of  the  devices  for  the  scenes  of 
heaven  and  earth ;  but  as  the  ancient  dramatists  fetch- 
ad  their  personages  not  unfrequently  ffom  Tartania, 
•(hex  pfovisions  were  required  for  their  due  sppeai- 
aoee.— Beneath  the  lowest  rsnge  of  seats,  ander  tlie 
eteirs,  which  led  up  to  them  from  tbe  orchestra,  was 
fixed  a  door,  which  opened  into  tbe  orchestra  from  a 
vanlt  beneath  it  by  a  fli^t  of  steps  called  Xapuvtoi 
mJiifuuuc-  Through  this  passage  entered  and  diaap- 
pearcd  the  shades  of  the  departed.  Somewhat  in 
Root  of  this  door  and  etepa  was  another  eommonin- 
tkm  by  a  trap-door  with  the  miU  below,  called  'Avo* 
«fHiM  {  br  means  of  which,  any  sodden  a|q>earance, 
like  tbit  of  the  Furies,  waa  effected.  A  second  'Ava- 
wtwfia  waa  contained  in  tbe  floor  of  the  Aoyeiov  on 
the  right  or  country  aide,  whence  particularly  marine 
or  rivw-gods  aacenided,  whrn  occaaioo  raqaired.— Id 
tragedy  Ute  scone  was  rarely  changed.  In  cMwdy, 
however,  tUs  was  frequently  done.  To  conceal  the 
stage  daring  this  operation,  a  curtain,  called  ofAoM, 
woond  round  a  ndler  beneath  the  floor,  was  drewa  «f 
Ihioa^  a  elit  between  the  Aoyslw  and  proecenium. 

4.  AuHnue. 

Originally  no  admission  money  was  demanded. 
{IhjfMk.,  Sitid.  tt  Hmrwer.,  t.  s.  QtbtfiUa. — Ltfion., 
Jirg.  m  O/yNfA.,  1.)  The  theatre  was  baill  at  the 
pablio  expense,  and,  therefore,  was  open  to  every  in> 
dividual.  The  conaeqaent  crowding  and  quarrelling 
for  placee  among  so  vsst  a  multitude  was  the  cause  of 
a  law  being  paaaed,  which  fixed  the  entrance  price  at 
one  drachma  each  person.  This  regulation,  debarring, 
as  it  did,  the  poorer  classes  from  tlwir  favourite  entet- 
tainment,  was  too  nnpopolar  to  continaa  long  onro- 
peeled.  Pericles,  anxious  to  iiwratiate  bimadf  with 
the  commoaalty,iiirougbt  in  a  decree  which  enacted 
that  the  price  should  be  reduced  to  two  oboli ;  and, 
further,  that  one  of  tbe  msgistntas  sbonld  famish  ont 
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cf  the  public  funds  these  two  oNiIi  to  any  oi:s  whs 
might  chooaa  to  apply  for  it,  provided  his  rame  was 
registered  in  tbe  book  of  tlie  citizens  {Ta^^iof^ntak 
ypofifuiTetov).  The  entrance-money  was  psid  to  the 
leasee  of  the  theatre  {•itearpuviK,  ^mr/KMru^f,  oi 
if^lTiKTOv),  who  paid  Lhe  rent,  and  made  the  necea< 
saiy  repairs  out  of  the  proceeds.  Tbe  sum  obtaii. 
ed  for  this  purpose  from  the  public  foida  was  drawn 
from  the  contributiona  originally  paid  by  tbe  allies  to- 
wards carrying  on  war  against  the  Peraiana.  Bv  de- 
grees, the  expenses  of  tbe  festivala  engtoasea  the 
whole  of  ibis  fund ;  and  that  money,  which  ought  to 
have  been  employed  in  suppivting  a  miliury  force  fot 
the  common  defence  of  Greece,  was  scandalously  lav- 
iabed  away  upon  the  idle  pleasure  of  the  Athenian 
people.  This  measure  proved  most  ruinous  to  the 
republic  ;  yet  so  jealous  were  the  multitude  of  any  in- 
fringement upon  their  ihtorU  expenses,  that,  when  an 
orator  bad  vontored  to  propose  the  reatoration  of  the 
sums  then  sqaendered  upon  spectacles  foreign  to  then 
original  purpose,  a  decree  was  instantly  framed,  ma- 
king it  death  to  offer  any  such  scheme  to  the  general 
assembly.  Demosthenes  twice  cautiously  endeavour 
ed  to  convince  the  people  of  their  folly  and  injustice ; 
but,  iiudioa  his  ezhonations  were  ill-received,  he  waa 
constrained  nluctantly  to  ■cquiesce  in  the  coaunon 
'reaolution.  —  Tbe  leasee  somolimsa  gavo  a  gratis 
itoos  eibibilioa,  in  which  case  tickets  of  admiasioa 
were  distributed.  {Tkeopkratt,  Ciaraet.,  II.)  Any 
citiien  might  buy  tickets  for  a  stranger  reaidii^  at 
Athena.  iTJuoj^atl.,  Charael.,  9.)  We  have  DO 
doubt  that  women  were  admitted  to  tbe  dramatic  ex- 
hibitions. Julias  FoUax  naea  the  term  ■dearpia  (8, 
65;  4,  131),  which  is  alone  some  evideace  of  tbo 
fact  It  is  stated,  however,  expressly  by  Plato  (Got- 
gias,  p.  602,  J).~~Ltg.,  8,  p.  658,  D.—Jb.,  7,  p.  817, 
C.)  and  by  Aristophanes  (Ecelta.,  21.  teqq.). — The 
spectators  hastened  to  tbe  theatre  at  the  dann  of  day 
to  Bccure  the  best  places,  as  the  performances  coa.- 
menccd  very  early.  After  the  first  exhibition  was 
over,  the  audience  relired  for  a  while,  urtil  tbe  second 
was  about  to  commence.  There  were  three  or  foor 
such  representations  in  tbe  course  of  tbe  day,  lhaa 
separated  by  short  intervals.  During  the  performance 
the  people  regaled  themselves  with  wine  and  aweet- 
meats.  Tbe  number  of  spectators  in  the  Athenian 
theatre  amounted  occasionally  to  thirty  thousand. 
(PlaUi,  St/mp.,  p.  13.)  This  iumeosa  assembly  wen 
wont  to  cxprasa  in  no  gentle  lenos  their  opinion  of  the 
piece  and  actors.  Hannun,  jeora,  bootinss,  and 
angry  cries  were  directed  in  turn  sgaiost  the  mending 
performer.  They  not  unfrequently  proceeded  still  far- 
ther ;  sometimes  compelling  the  sofortunate  object  el 
their  dissatisfaction  to  pull  off  bis  mssk  snd  ezpoae 
hia  face,  that  thejr  might  enjoy  bis  disgrace ;  some- 
times, aaaailing  him  with  evety  species  of  miaaile  at 
band,  they  drove  bim  from  the  stage,  and  ordered  tbe 
herald  to  summon  another  actor  to  nipply  his  place, 
who,  if  not  in  readiness,  was  liable  to  a  fine.  In  tbe 
time  of  Machon  it  was  even  eustomsry  to  pelt  a  bad 
performer  with  atonea.  {Atkenatu,  6,  p.  245.)  Oa 
the  other  hand,  where  the  impetuous  spectatoia  hap- 
pened to  be  gratified,  the  clapping  of  hands  and  sbouta 
of  applause  were  as  loud  aa  the  expression  of  theit 
displeaaort.  In  moeh  a«ma  maanor  tbe  dnmatic 
candidates  themselvee  wore  treatod. 

6.  Actor*. 

In  the  origin  of  the  drama  the  members  of  the  cho- 
rus were  the  only  performers,  Thespis  first  introdu- 
ced an  actor  distinct  from  that  body.  ,£schylQS  tAA> 
ed  a  second,  and  Sc^hocles  a  third  actor ;  and  this 
cOBtintied  ever  after  tg  be  tbe  legitimate  nnmbelr. 
Hence,  when  three  characters  bappwed  to  be  already 
on  the  stage,  and  a  fourth  was  to  come  on,  one  cf  lbs 
tbeo  was  (diliged  to  retire,  change  his  dress,  and  u 
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antm  w  llw  fooitb  pmouge.  Tht  poet,  bowsver, 
night  intfodaee  any  Dumber  of  mtUu.  n  guards,  it- 
MwHita,  Ac.  The  Mtort  were  called  iwtmpirai  or 
ihwioriK.  TwoKpivesOat  waa  originalljr  to  ajuvwr 
{atrvitt.,  1.  78,  et  pawim);  hence,  when  a  locntor 
me  Introduced  who  aiumrei  the  cboma,  he  waa  call- 
ed 6  iwoKpiT^,  or  the  Mnrwerer ;  a  xame  which  de- 
Kendad  to  the  more  numerous  and  refined  actore  in 
after  dajFB.  Subaeqoently  vmKptr^i,  from  iu  being 
the  name  of  a  pertormer  aeevming  a  feigned  chanetei 
OB  the  atage,  came  to  signify  a  man  who  lawmea  a 
(cigued  character  in  hia  intercMirae  with  othere,  a 

kypocritc. — ^The  three  actore  were  termed  irpunyuv- 
unvCt  devTepayiMtirr^t,  rpiTaywurr^,  reapcctivetj. 
according  aa  each  peiformed  the  principal  or  one  of 
the  tw»  inferior  eluracters.  They  took  ererjr  peine  to 
atuin  perfection  in  their  art :  to  aeqaire  mnacular  en- 
ergy and  pliancy  tber  frequented  the  palaetn.  and  to 
give  atrengih  and  cfeameas  to  their  voice  they  ob- 
■erved  e  rigid  diet.  An  eminent  performer  was  ea- 
gerly sought  after  and  liberally  rewarded.  The  cele- 
brated Polus  would  sometimes  gain  a  talent  (or  nearly 
•1060}  in  the  course  of  two  days.  The  other  sUtes 
of  Greece  were  atwsya  anzions  to  secure  ihe  best  At- 
tic performers  for  tbeir  own  festivals.  Tbey  engaged 
Ibem  kmg  beforehand,  and  the  agreemMt  was  gencr* 
•Uy  tccontnanied  by  a  stipulatioo,  that  the  actor,  ia 
case  be  failed  to  fulfil  the  contract,  should  pay  a  cer- 
tain aum.  The  Athenian  government,  on  the  other 
band,  punished  their  perfonnera  with  a  heavy  fine  if 
they  absented  themwives  during  the  city's  festivals. 
Eminence  in  the  histriimic  profession  seems  to  have 
been  held  in  considenble  esiimstian  in  Athena  at 
least.  Plavera  were  not  unfrei^uently  sent,  as  the 
repreeentatlvea  of  the  republic,  on  embaasies  and  dep- 
Btatione.  Hence  they  became  in  old,  aa  not  unfre- 
^nenily  in  modem  times,  self-conceited  and  domineer- 
ing, fui(ou  dimavrat.  says  Aristotle,  ruv  iroi^rHv  of 
WMCpirai.  (khet-,  8,  1.)  They  were,  however,  as  a 
feodv,  men  of  loose  and  diaaipated  character,  and,  as 
nea,  were  regarded  with  an  unfavourable  eye  by  the 
■ora^ate  and  philosophera  of  that  age. 

-  6.  CItentt. 

IIm  chorus,  once  the  sole  matter  of  exhibition, 
diongb  eucceaaively  diminished  by  Theapis  and  JBs- 
dkylus,  waa  yet  a  very  essential  part  of  the  drama  du- 
jiag  the  best  days  of  the  Greek  theatre.  The  splen- 
doui  of  Ihe  dresses,  the  mosic,  the  dancing,  combined 
with  the  lofiieat  poetoy,  formed  a  tpeetaae  peculiarly 
gratiiying  to  the  eye,  ear,  and  intellect  of  an  Attic  au- 
dience. The  nnmber  of  the  tragic  chorus  for  ihe 
whole  trilo^  appears  to  have  been  50 ;  the  comic 
ehorua  consisted  of  2i.  The  cboma  of  the  tetralogy 
was  biokeo  into  four  sub-choruses,  two  of  15,  one  of 
IS,  snd  a  Satync  choma  of  8.  When  the  choms  of 
15  enured  in  ranks  three  abreast,  it  waa  said  to  be 
divided  KaT&  ^vya;  when  it  was,  distributed  into  three 
files  of  five,  it  wss  said  to  be  xari  trroixovc.  The 
situation  assigned  to  the  chorus  was  the  orchestra, 
whence  it  always  took  a  part  in  the  action  of  the  dra- 
aaa.  joining  in  the  dialogue  through  the  medium  of 
ita  mpufaloc,  or  leader.  The  cboriatera  entered  the 
Meheatn  preceded  by  a  player  on  the  flote.  who  reg- 
■hted  tbetr  atape,  sometimes  in  single  file,  more  fre- 
foontly  three  in  front  and  five  in  depth  {kotH  arot- 

rK),  or  vice  versa  (Kara  fwyd),  in  tragedy  ;  and  four 
front  by  si,:  in  depth,  or  inversely,  in  comedy.  Its 
fart  entrance  was  called  irapoSog ;  its  occasional  de- 

Siture,  ittTavioToaif :  its  return,  Hiirapoio^ ;  its 
al  esit,  d^odof.  {J^d.  Pol.,  4,  IS.)  According 
to  the  rules  of  the  drama,  the  choma  waa  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  actors  :  Kol  rov  x^P^  ^ 
Set  ivoXaSitv  ruv  inoKpiruv  xal  ftipiov  elvat  toU 
lAotf,  Ktd  atvayavllita6ai.  (ArittotU,  PoUita,  IB, 
tl.)  Horace  lays  down  the  same  law  in  deiafbimr 
1«0 


the  dottee  <rf'  the  chorus  {Ef.  mi  Pia.,  199.)  8o— 
times,  again,  the  chorus  was  divided  mta  two  gimtpBi 
each  wits  a  caTptams  ststtoued  in  ttw  eanttv,  na 
nanated  some  event,  or  eomnioDieated  ibeir  plai^ 
tbeir  fears,  or  their  h(^>es ;  and  sometimes,  on  eritiol 
occasions,  several  members,  in  short  sentences,  gmva 
vent  to  tbeir  feelings.  Between  the  acts,  the  «one 
poured  forth  hymns  of  supfrfication  or  thankagtvior  *• 
Uio  gods,  didactic  odes  vpon  the  misfortoDee  of  TiC^ 
the  instability  of  human  asbira,  and  the  rxcalleiiee  *< 
virtue,  or  dirges  opon  the  unhaf>py  fate  of  wmm  a» 
fonnnate  personage ;  the  whole  more  or  lees  iat«r- 
woven  wiin  tbe  course  of  action.  While  engaged  in 
singing  these  chorsl  straina  to  the  accompaniment  of 
Bates,  the  performers  were  also  moving  through  deu- 
ces in  accordance  with  the  measure  of  tbe  moeie ; 
paaaing,  daring  the  ttnpke,  across  the  orcbertra,  fam 
light  to  left  ;  during  the  ttrntutnifhe,  back,  fnm  left 
to  right ;  and  atopping,  at  tbe  epode,  m  front  of  tbe 
apecutors.  Each  department  of  tbe  drama  bad  a  pe- 
culiar style  of  dance  suited  to  its  character.  That  ol 
tragedy  wss  called  tfifWKtta ;  that  of  comedy,  wopda^i 
that  of  the  Satync  drama,  trtViwif. — Tbe  music  ai 
^  chorus  was  of  a  varied  kind,  according  to  the  n»- 
tote  of  tbe  occasion  or  the  Uate  of  tbe  poet.  Tha 
Doric  nood  aeema  to  have  been  origiully  i^efetrad 
fiw  tragedy  {AtJunauM,  14,  p.  834):  it  was  aomettaiaa 
combined  with  tbe  Mizo-Lydian  (Phtt,  de  Jfw.,  p. 
1138),  a  pathetic  mood,  and  therefore  adapted  U 
mournful  subjects.  The  Ionic  mood,  also,  was,  frooh 
its  austere  and  elevated  charscter.  well  suited  to  tra> 
gedy.  {Athe%.,  14,  p.  6a6.)  Sophoclea  was  tbe  first 
who  aet  ehoni  odes  to  the  nnrgian  mood.  £uipi- 
dee  introduced  the  innovatious  of  Timotheiu,  mi 
which  he  is  severely  attacked  by  Atistopbanre  in  tbs 
Ranm. — The  choruses  were  all  trained  with  the  great- 
est care  during  b  length  of  time  before  tbe  day  of 
eonlesl  arrived.  Each  tribe  felt  intensely  interested 
in  the  sneceu  of  tbe  one  furnished  Iw  its  Cbongoe ; 
and  the  Cbongi  themselves,  aninuted  with  all  the  e»* 
ergies  of  rivstry,  spared  no  expenae  ui  tbe  tostroctioB 
and  e<]uipment  of  their  respective  cboruses.  ThHf 
engsged  the  most  celebrated  cboral  perfumers,  eaa- 
ployMl  the  ablest  ;(;o^<daoiTa>.^i  to  perfect  the  cbw- 
isters  in  their  music  and  dancing,  and  provided  siinp- 
tuous  dresses  snd  ornaments  for  iMir  decontiaii. 
The  first  tragic  poets  were  their  own  yppaHtHewitiM 
jEschylus  taught  his  chnus  figoic-dancea. 

7.  Sceitie  I>r€$»tt  and  Ormmttm 

In  the  first  age  of  the  drama,  the  rode  perfonnors 
di^uised  their  faces  with  wine-tees,  or  a  species  of 
pigment  called  fiarpaxctov.  {StAal.  ttd  Aristepk-, 
Eq.,  320.)  .fscfaylup,  among  hia  many  imjvove' 
ments,  introduced  the  ntask,  ^t  termed  Kpoauxim, 
and  subsequently  irpeauwtlov.  Tlie  mask  was  made 
of  bronze  or  copper,  and  wss  so  constructed  aa  M 
give  greater  power  to  the  voice,  and  enable  tbe  tetar 
to  make  himself  heard  by  the  most  distant  speetatoit 
Tliis  was  effected  by  conne<-ting  it  with  a  tire  or  peri- 
wig {mjvUti,  ^evuKii),  which  covered  the  head,  and 
left  only  one  paassge  for  the  voice,  which  was  gea- 
erally  circular,  converging  inward,  aud  from  its  s^pe, 
and  Its  being  lined  with  brass,  resembled  the  opeamg 
of  a  speaking  trumpet.  Hie  voice,  therefore,  mtj^ 
be  said  to  sound  throogb  this  opening,  and  bmce  tbe 
Latin  name  for  a  mask,  perfona,  a  ptnonanio.  {Aal 
Gell.,  %7.)  These  masks  were  of  various  kinds,  is 
express  every  ige,  sex,  country,  condition,  and  com- 
plexion ;  to  which  they  were  assimilated  with  As 
greatest  skill  and  nicety.  {Jut.  PcB.  4, 133.)  Whh 
equal  care,  tbe  dresses  of  the  actors  were  adapted  M 
the  characters  represented.  Godt,  iMroeo,  wi»fm> 
kings,  soothsayera,  soldiers,  hnnten,  peesanta,  risves, 
pimps,  snd  parasites,  young  and  old,  Ute  procfietoaa 
and  tbe  uofortanate,  were  aU  arrayed  in  titetr  aifioell- 
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iw  vaitMieQU ;  Mcb  of  iriiicb  Jnliu  Poflnx  hu  w&p' 
antoljr  aod  Duniitehr  deieribed  in  »  cb^Mar  dtToM 
to  ibe  aabjeet.  Thi*  writBr  divida*  tbo  tisgio  muVa 
■kpne  into  tw«nt;-iix  cIbmm  (4,  133,  **qq.}.  The 
comic  ma^s  weie  nineb  more  nomeroas.  tie  apeei- 
6cs  only  four  or  fite  kindi  of  Sa^ric  msBka.  Moat 
of  tbe  male  wiga  were  collected  into  a  foratop  {Synoc), 
wbieb  waa  an  angular  pit^-jction  above  the  fombead, 
•hap»d  liko  a  A,  and  waa  probablj  borrowed  from  the 
sptMJiw  of  ^  old  AUieaiana.  (JmL  PoU.,  4,  183. 
— TAticyd.,  1,  S.)  Tbe  fenule  muka,  bowarcr.  won 
often  aunnoiinted  m  a  aimilar  manner.  The  object 
of  thia  projection  was  to  giro  the  actor  a  beight  pro- 
portioned to  the  aiso  of  tbe  theatre,  an  object  for  which 
the  cotfaumua  was  also  intended.  It  appeaA  from 
PoUnx  (4,  141)  that  tbe  ma^  were  coionred  ;  and 
Iho  Mt  of  eoantelling  oc  pnintiog  broDxe  weraa  to  have 
been  one  of  great  eatcem  in  uie  Unie  of  fachytus. 
{Mtckyl.,  Agam.,  623.—  WtUlur,  Nachtrag ,  p.  42.) 
— Anolber  pocaliarity  wbtob  distingniabed  tbtt  Greek 
manner  of  acting  from  our  own,  waa  tbe  probable  neg- 
lect of  everything  like  by-play  and  itialditg  fomU, 
which  are  eo  effective  on  the  modem  stage.  The 
diaunca  it  which  the  i^tators  wart  plaeod  would 
prevenl  them  from  aeeing  thoae  little  movements,  and 
liaaring'  tboaa  tow  lonea,  wbieh  bava  made  the  fortune 
of  many  a  modem  actor.  The  mSak,  too,  preclnded 
all  attempts  at  varied  espresaion  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  nothing  mora  waa  expected  from  the  performer 
than  good  raciution. — ^The  bnskin,  or  cQthumua 
Bop»a^\  WIS  the  anciant  Cratie  bontnig  boot.  For 
tiagie  naa  it  waa  aoled  with  aavaral  Uyera  of  cork,  to 
tbe  thickness  of  tbrea  iochea.  It  was  laced  up  in  front 
aa  fai^  as  the  calf,  wbtcb  kept  the  whole  tight  and 
(am,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  sole. — It  waa  not  worn 
by  ^1  tragic  characters,  nor  on  all  occasions.  Aga- 
memnon IS  introdacMl  by  it^achylns  in  sandala.  1*he 
aandal  raised  by  a  corit  sole  was  called  tftiar^.  The 
ladies  and  the  chorus  had  also  the  buskin,  but  that  of 
tba  Utter  had  only  an  ordinary  sole.  These  buakins 
wen  of  Tarioua  polouia.  Wbite  was  commonly  the 
colour  far  ladies,  red  for  warriors.  Those  of  Bacchus 
wcro  purple.  Slavea  wore  the  low  shoe  called  the 
aock,  which  waa  also  the  ordinary  cOTering  for  the 
foot  of  the  comic  actor. — As  the  cork  sole  of  the  co- 
thurnus gave  elevation  to  the  suture,  so  the  KoXvufuit 
or  atnffi^B,  awelled  oot  the  person  to  heroic  dimrn- 
aioDB.  Jndieioosly  mansged,  it  added  eipaosion  to  the 
chest  and  shonldera,  muscular  fuhiess  to  srm  and  limb. 
—The  dreaaes  ware  very  varioas.  There  was  tbe 
Xtriiw  iradfpTf  for  gods,  heroes,  and  old  men.  Tbst 
for  hnntera,  travellers,  aod  young  nobles  and  warriors 
whan  atwrrned,  waa  shorter,  and  sat  cloaa  to  the  neck. 
Tba  girdle  for  hcraaa  waa  that  called  tbe  Penian.  It 
waa  very  broad,  made  of  aeailat  atufi^  and  fringed  at 
tba  lower  edge.  Goddesses  ai>d  ladisa  wore  one  broad 
and  plain,  of  purple  and  gold.  Tbe  irufyio  waa  a  long 
IHOpla  robe  for  queens  and  princeiaea,  with  a  train 
wbiefa  swept  the  ground.  The  lower  part  of  the  aleeve 
was  broidered  with  while. — The  Xvcn-ii^  waa  a  short 
train  with  abort  sleeves  drawn  over  the  ;(frwv  irod^- 
Slavea  wore  the  Iftdnov,  a  kind  of  short  shirt, 
or  tbe  jfo^tf,  a  sbirt  with  only  one  rieeva  for  the  right 
arm ;  the  left  waa  bare  to  the  shoulder.  Herdsmen 
and  shepherds  were  clad  in  tbe  it^pa,  a  kind  of  goat- 
ritin  tunic  without  aleeves.  Hunters  had  tbe  liioriw, 
and  a  short  horseman's  cloak  of  a  dark  colour.  If 
they  were  great  peraonagea,  they  were  dressed  in  a 
tunie  of  deep  scarlet,  with  a  neb  and  embroidered 
auntie.  Warriora  ware  izrayad  in  averj  wiety  of 
avmonr,  with  behneu  adorned  with  plomea.  Tbe  pal- 
la  or  mantle  for  heroes  was  amfrfe  enoogb  to  cover 
the  whole  perera.  So  large,  alao,  was  the  ladies'  11^ 
w2ov,  of  fine  cloth,  embroidered.  Matrons  wore  this 
peplom  fastened  veil-like  on  the  head ;  virgina,  clasped 
V  tbe  abouldar.   Tbe  peplai)  of  \  qneen  was  like 


1  that  aaalgnad  to  Jtmo,  daakjd  widt  golden  etara  and 
I  laataned  b^nd  tba  diadem.  The  areas  of  the  gods 
waa  particularly  aplendid.  Bscchna,  for  instance,  was 
represented  in  a  saffron-coloured  inner  vest,  rich  with 
purple  figures  end  glittering  with  golden  stars,  and 
falling  in  many  fol«  to  tbe  ground.  The  vest  was 
girt,  female  faahion,  high  up  under  the  breast  aod 
ahooldera,  with  a  broad  girdle  of  dark  purple  set  with 
fftdd  and  jewels.  Over  this  inner  robe  was  thrown 
ua  palla,  of  iran^  sbo,  and  aaeb  waa  the  coloar  tit 
bia  bodthia.  Iiie  eomie  draaaea  were,  of  cooraa, 
chiefly  Ihoee  of  ordinary  life,  except  during  an  occa- 
sional borleaque  upon  the  tragic  eqcfnnent.  {Tkeor 
tre  of  tka  OndiM,  p.  1,  Mcqq.,  3d  td — Der.aUaon, 
Theatre  of  the  Greeki,  p.  182,  tfqq.) 

THiB.a  i-anm.),  1.  (or,  more  conectty,  Tliebe, 
8]}ArX  ■  city  of  Myaia,  ooith  of  Adramyttium,  and  call- 
ed, for  distinct  ion'  sake,  Hypoplaltta.  Tbta  name  it  ra> 
ceivad  from  the  adjacent  district,  which  waa  styled 
Hypoplakia,  because  lying  at  the  foot  of  Mmmt  PUtkoa 
{mro  and  HXaaoc)-  As  regards  tbe  existence,  how- 
ever, of  auch  a  mountain,  some  doubt  exists.  (Com- 
pare Heyw,  ad  H.,  6,  3M.)  Tbebe  is  said  to  have 
derived  ita  name  ftom  a  ^q^iter  of  Cilix.  (DM. 
Sie.,  5,  49.)  It  waa  the  native  city  of  Andromaeba, 
and  was  taken  and  deatroyad  by  Achillea  during  tbr 
Trojsn  war.  It  never  roae  from  iu  ruins;  but  tha 
name  remained  ibrooghout  antiquity  attached  to  tbe 
eurrounding  plains,  famed  for  their  fertility,  and  often 
ravaged  and  plundered  by  the  different  armies  whom 
the  eventa  of  war  brought  imo  tbia  part  of  Asia. 
(Xm.,  Awa.,  7,  8,  4.— Pofyfi.,  16.  I,  7.— id.,  SI,  8, 
13.  — Z««.,37.  l9.~Pomp.  Mel.,  1,  18.;— II.  (and 
Thebe,  Q^&u  and  more  frequently  the  fonnw]^ 

one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  of  the  Oreciaa 
cities,  the  capital  of  Bceotia,  situated  near  the  river 
Ismenus,  and  in  a  northeastern  direction  from  Flatva. 
It  waa  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  Cad< 
mna,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Cadmoia,  which  in  aftac 
times  waa  confined  to  the  citadel  opif.  Lycopbioi^ 
however,  who  tenne  it  the  city  of  Calydmus,  from  one 
of  its  ancient  kings,  leads  na  to  snppose  that  it  already 
existed  before  the  time  of  Cadmus  (v.  IS09).  Non- 
nus  affirms  that  Cadmus  called  this  city  Thebes,  after 
tbe  Egyptian  one  of  tbe  same  name.  {Dutttyt,,  6, 66.) 
He  aleo  reports  that  it  wee  at  first  deslitote  of  walk 
and  raaiMru  (S,  fiO),  and  this  ia  in  unison  with  the  ae> 
counts  iranamittcd  to  ua  by  Homer  and  other  wrilera, 
who  all  agree  in  ascribins  the  erection  of  the  walls  of 
thecity  to  Amf^ionand  Zetbaa.  (Horn.,  Od.,  11,369. 
— £«rip..  f Aon.,  842.— Horn.,  Hymnm  Apol.,  225.  >— 
Having  already  mentioned  much  of  what  ia  common  to 
Thebea,in  tbe  general  hiatory  of  Boeotia,  it  will  be  here 
anffieiani  to  notiaa  briedy  tboaa  events  wh^h  ham 
peenltar  refeience  to  that  city.— Besieged  by  the  At- 
give  chiefs,  the  sllies  of  Polynicea,  the  Thebana  sne 
cessfuUy  reeiatcd  their  attaeka,  and  finally  obtained  a 
aignal  victory ;  but  the  Epigoni,  or  descetidanta  of  the 
seven  warriors,  bavins  raised  an  army  to  avenge  the 
defeat  and  death  of  their  fathers,  the  city  waa  on  this 
oocasioD  taken  by  assault  and  sacked.  (Pautan.,  9, 
9.)  It  was  invaatad  a  third  time  by  the  Grecian  army 
under  Paoaaniaa,  after  the  battle  of  Plat»a;  but,  on 
the  surrender  of  those  who  bad  proved  themselvea 
moat  zealous  ptrtisana  of  the  Persians,  the  siege  waa 
raised,  and  the  eonfederatea  irithdraw  from  the  The- 
ban  territory,  (iferod.,  9,  88.)  Many  years  after,  the 
Cadmeia  waa  eorprised,  and  hold  by  s  diviaion  of  La- 
cedamonian  tioope  ontil  they  were  compelled  to  evac* 
uate  the  plaea  hf  Pek^aa  and  bia  asaociatee.— niiHp 
having  defeatad  tha  Tbebaii*  at  Cfamonea,  (daead  a 
garriaon  in  their  citadel ;  but,  on  the  accession  of  Al- 
exander, they  revolted  against  that  prince,  who  storm* 
ed  their  city,  snd  need  it  to  the  ground,  B.C.  S3S. 
(Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.,  1,  7,  geqq.—Flm.,  Vit.  AUt., 
5,  11.)   Twenty  ypsra  ^terward  it  was  restored  hgr 
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CuMndu.  wban  Um  AtbeDiww  an  taid  to  bwt  gM> 

wniwjr  coBtiibaud  «id  io  nbniUitif  lbs  walU,  m 
nuuuplo  wluub  wM  followed  bjr  other  (h«ms.  (/*«*- 
MW.,  6,  -i.—Pl-ji.,  PeiU.  Priutp.,  p.  814.  B.)  Sob- 
•eqoODtty  w«  find  tUl  l^bM  waa  twica  taluii  hj 
DemoUjut  Polioreotet.  (i'b^,  Kit.  Demetr.,  c.  S9.) 
DicMTchuB  has  given  a  very  detailed  and  interaatiog 
•ceouat  of  ttua  gmt  citjr  about  this  pootiod.  (Ste/., 
Or.,  p.  14.)  At  a  later  period  Thatoa  was  gmtlj 
nduew  and  inqMtendwd  hf  the  npaeiOBa  SyUa. 
(PoHMM..  9,  7.)  Strabo  ifflrnai  that  m  hie  line  it 
waa  ItUle  more  than  a  village.  (Strat.,  403.)  'IWea, 
ihoogh  nearly  deserted  towards  the  decline  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  sppean  to  have  been  of  some  note  in  the 
middle  ages  {Ificel.,  Am.,  S,  p.  50. — JUune.,  Ann., 
p.  367),  and  it  ia  stitl  one  of  the  moat  jpopuloua  towns 
oT  northern  Greeea.  Th*  bMivm  eaU  it  Tkiwa.  It 
tetaina,  bowenr,  according  to  Dodwell,  acarcely  any 
tiacae  of  its  former  magDiDeenea.  Of  tha  walls  of  the 
Cadmeia  a  few  fragOMnta  remain,  which  are  regularlj' 
eonatiucted.  ThMe  were  probably  erected  by  the 
Athenians  when  Caaeander  restored  the  town.  ( Tour, 
Toh  I,  p.  364.— CroRCT-'s  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  333, 
M^.)-— JII.  Pbthioticn,  a  city  of  Tbessalv,  in  the  die- 
trwt  of  Phlhiotis.  situate,  according  to  Pofybios,  aboat 
SOO  stadia  from  Lariass,  end  not  far  from  the  sea.  In 
a  militaty  point  of  view  its  irnpcfftance  wss  great,  aa 
It  commanded  the  avenues  of  Magnesia  and  Thessaly, 
from  its  vicinity  to  Demetrina,  Pbene,  and  Pharsalus. 
Sir  W.  Cell  describea  aoma  ruins  between  Arpuro 
and  Volo,  wblcb  be  ausMcla  to  bo  those  of  this  town. 
(Ilin.,  p.  358. — Cramera  Ave.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  40t.) 
—IV.  A  celebrated  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  eapiul 
of  Tbeba'is.  The  name  is  corrupted  Irom  the  Topi  of 
tbe  Coptic,  whicb,  in  the  Memphitic  dialect  of  that 
bnguage,  is  pronounced  Tbeba.  Hioy  in  one  [Jace 
writes  tbe  name  of  Thebes  in  the  singular :  "  Tk^ 
portarvm  cenium  HpbUie  fiUM*'  (5,  9).  The  af^la- 
lioD  of  Diospolis,  often  applied  to  it  by  the  Greeks, 
■  a  uandation  of  Amiam,  or  *'  Um  abode  of  Am- 
oon,*'  who  r^ureaeota  tbe  Egntian  Jn|Hter.  AnoUier 
•ame  given  to  it  by  tha  Grewa  waa  Heeatompylos, 
which  will  be  considered  bekm.  The  origin  of  this 
great  city  is  lost  amid  the  obsearity  of  faUe.  By 
aome  it  was  ascribed  to  Oairia,  by  others  to  one  of 
tha  eatlieat  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  The  probability 
la,  that  it  waa  at  firal  a  aaeNdotalaaUbliahiMBt,  ees- 
neeted  wilh  commeisia)  ofmtiaim,  like  ao  many  of 
tko  euly  eitiea  of  Egypt,  and  that  it  gradoally  attained 
to  its  vast  dimenaiona  in  consequence  of  tbe  additions 
made  by  succeasive  monsrchs.  The  Eorptisns.  bow- 
aver,  acccHiling  to  Diodorus  (1,  GO),  beueved  Tbebet 
to  Iwve  been  tbe  fiiat  city  founded  upon  the  earth; 
and,  in  inith,  we  hava  no  aeeomit  at  ue  present  dsy 
of  any  of  earlier  wigin.  Itt  moat  flonrinina  period 
appears  to  have  been  prior  to  the  building  of  Memfdiia, 
when  Thebes  was  im  capital  of  all  Egypt,  the  royal 
residence,  and  abode  of  the  highest  sacerdotal  college 
in  the  land.  It  must,  from  its  very  sitnstion,  have 
been  the  middle  point  for  the  caravan  trade  to  the 
south,  and  through  it  passed,  very  probably,  all  tbe  pco- 
docuons  and  wares  of  Asia.  Homer,  therefore,  who 
deactlbea  it  as  a  powerfal  city,  eoDtaioing  a  hnndied 
gales,  naat  have  derived  his  infumation  from  the  Pbm- 
nieiuia  eogageJ  in  the  overland  trade.  It  ia  idle  to 
aoppose  that  the  poet  himself  bad  bean  ihere  in  person, 
when  of  Ute  rest  of  Egypt  be  knew  nothing  bat  the 
mere  tiame,  and  bad  but  a  confused  idea  even  of  tbe 
Medi'emnean  coast.  Tha  poet  infmas  ns  thst  out 
of  aach  Uwae  100  gatea,  Thebes  conld  and  forth  300 
chariota  to  oppose  an  anemy:  an  evident  exagj^ra- 
tion,  either  oi^natbg  in  his  own  fancy,  or  received 
nom,  and  charuieristie  of,  tha  Phoenician  tradeia.  It 
ia  to  its  noroeroos  portals  that  the  epithet  of  Hteatom- 
pjriot  (."bundied-gated")  refers.  As  the  city,  how- 
aver,  contrary  to  tM  nanal  belief,  was  never  eumonded 
ISIS 


hf  wala,  ikem  gates  or  poitala  most  either  be  ifaeoa  «| 
iu  nnmMoae  palacae,  «r  else,  mai  wfaai  is  nMte  ] 
Ue,  the  openinga  in  tbe  gnat  citvos  or 
that  waa  in  the  Beighboariwod  of  tbe  city.   'J  Dis  circas 
encloeed  a  space  of  3000  melrea  in  length  and  lOOO 
in  breadth,  and  waa  snnouDded  with  trrauphal  a>nc- 
toiea  that  ^onoosly  announced  tbe  apfnoach  to  Am  an- 
cient ca|HtaJ  of  Egypt.   Thebee  sank  ia  importaaoe 
when  Lower  Egypt  htma  to  be  men  itadly  uihsbited, 
,  and  the  new  capital  Haaipbia  arooai   A  aecOBd  nod  a 
thiid  saeodotal  coUaigo  wefo  ealaUishad  io  tha  ana 
qoartei ;  hither,  too,  tnde  and  cemnwteial  iniwonrse 
of  all  kinds  directed  their  cooisB,  and  Tbebea,  in  fsonae- 
qoence,  became  almost  a  deented  city  compared  with 
iu  fortner  splendooi.   It  still  remained,  however,  ibe 
chief  seat  of  tbe  religion  of  Egypt;  a  cireunwtMiDe 
which  en^ed  it  to  retaio  n  tolerable  popoUiion.  nntil 
tluB  fury  of  Cambyses,  or.  bbocv  oORecily  speaking; 
hie  religiooa  fanaticiem,  deatfoyed  moat  dii  its  priest- 
hood,  and  overthraw  iu  proodeet  atructuies.  f^9m 
this  period  it  ta[Mdly  declined.    Herodotos  vtsitwl  ihs 
city  during  the  Persian  govemaieDt  of  Egypt*  and 
spesks  of  ibe  temple  of^Zeoe ;  bat  hia  auanee  i» 
epoctiog  the  condition  of  thft  root  of  ibo  ci^  awat  al- 
ways remain  an  enigoM.   Diodonia«  who  sjinata  at 
TMbee  aa  of  a  city  already  in  loina,  takca  paitieahi 
notice  <rf  four  prioeipal  temples.  HeauaiiOMaphhit 
es,  colossal  6gures  aeeoiating  the  entrancea,  pofttcoee. 
pyramidal  gateways,  and  etonea  of  aatoniAiBg  mag- 
nitude whicb  entered  into  their  etnictom.   In  the  £■ 
aeriptiooe  given  by  modwn  travaOnia,  Iheea  moon- 
aMata  are  etill  reuigaieed.    Brawaa  uHm  ns  thU 
"  there  remain  foer  immenae  temploe,  yet  not  ao  nog- 
nificeot  nor  in  eo  good  a  state  of  preeervation  aa 
those  of  Denderab."    Neideo  renurks,  "It  is  s(v> 
[Wising  bow  well  the  gilding,  the  cltra- marine,  and  n- 
rioas  other  colours  still  pteeerve  tbeir  briUiaocy.'* 
He  speaks  alao  of  a  colonnade,  of  whacb  thiity-two  ci- 
umna  are  still  standing ;  of  platforms,  preaerved  oal- 
ledea,  and  other  lernems  of  entiqnity,  tAoA  bo  aas 
lapreeaated  in  hia  platee,  and  mica  W  think*  tha 
more  worthy  of  attention  as  they  appear  to  he  tfao 
same  that  are  mentioned  by  Fhtiestntus  in  bis  ac 
ooent  of  the  temple  of  Meinneo.   No  description  cam 
give  an  adeqoale  idea  of  these  wondn  of  antiqaitjr, 
both  in  r^rd  Io  their  incredible  onndwt  and  then  gi- 
^aatic  aiaa.   Their  (ban,  propeitiooa,  and  coDstra^ 
tarn  are  almost  aa  aetonubing  as  thnr  nagnilnda. 
The  mind  ia  lost  in  a  maea  of  coloeea]  ot^ects,  ovacy 
one  of  which  is  men  than  sufficient  to  absoih  itt 
whole  attention.    On  the  western  aide  of  the  nrac 
stood  tbe  famed  Mamnonium  ;  here  also  are  nombac- 
leaa  tombs  in  tbe  £snn  of  eabtenaaeeae  oaeavaiioaa, 
and  conuining  maiiy  hoinan  bodiaa  in  the  atata  «f 
mummies,  acMnatimea  aceompuied  with  piocoo  of  pa- 
pyrus and  oUier  ancient  eurioaitiea.   Tbme  have  becB 
tbe  anbjact  of  ardent  research ;  and  the  tfade  of  dig- 
ging for  tombs  and  mummies  being  found  gainfnl,  hea 
been  resorted  to  by  nnmerooa  Arua  belonging  to  the 
place.  Wiib  respect  to  the  msmmies,  some  mn  foond 
in  wooden  casae  absped  like  tha  human  body.  Tbeae 
britm^  to  persons  superior  to  the  lower  tank,  hot 
diSerug  from  one  another  in  the  aosotity  and  qimlitr 
of  the  linen  m  which  the  body  had  bean  vnappad. 
Tbe  mnauniea  of  the  pooreat  classes  are  foand  with- 
out any  wooden  eovenng,  and  wrapped  in  the  caaraaal 
linen.   These  differ  from  the  forrau  slso  in  being  oft- 
en accompanied  with  (ueeea  of  p&pynis,  on  which 
Beboni  supposes  that  an  account  of  the  Uvea  of  the 
deceaaad  but  beea  writtan.  while  a  aimilar  awrni 
was  carved  on  the  eaaia  of  dM  oMin  opolent.  Thaaa 
cases  are  geneieUy  of  Egyptian  ^eainoiet  avt  wj 
different  from  one  another  withiaipiBot  to  plaiowaoa  « 
ornament.   Smnetimes  there  sre  one  or  two  ionei 
caeea  besides  the  outer  one.   Loaves  and  flowcn  of 
aracia  are  often  found  round  the  body,  and  < 
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fWMtpa  of  aspbetnin  iboat  two  poonda  in  weight. 
Tbs  MM  i»  covered  with  ■  cemeDt  membliag  plu- 
Mr  of  Paris,  in  which  Turiooa  figuree  are  east.  The 
i^ole  it  painted,  geoerallj  with  a  yellow  ground,  on 
whifih  are  hieioglirpbic*  and  figarea  of  green. — But  to 
return  to  fhe  rnin  of  Thebea :  on  the  oaat  aide  of  the 
Nile,  at  Kamae  end  Imxot,  amid  a  multilode  of  tenH 
plri,  there  are  no  tomba ;  thene  are  coo&aed  to  the 
neat  bank.  An  iron  sickle  waa  lately  found  ondw 
DM  of  the  buried  sutnea,  nearly  of  the  ahapo  of  tboee 
which  ue  now  in  oae,  tboogh  thicker ;  it  ia  aui^aed 
to  hare  laio  ihsro  aiiiee  tfa*  iavHion  of  Cambyaea, 
when  the  vAtAi  were  concealed  by  the  aaptrathioiifl  to 
•ave  them  from  deatraction.  Belzoni  and  others  un- 
covered and  carried  away  many  apecintena  of  tbsae 
aouque  remaina,  auch  aa  aphiniea,  obetiska,  and  aut- 
uea.  On  this  aanw  aide  of  the  river,  no  palaeea  or 
traces  of  ancient  human  habitation!  are  met  with ; 
whereaa,  on  the  weaiani  side,  at  Medinet  Abou,  there 
are  not  only  propylne  end  Cemplea  highly  valued 
the  antiquarian,  but  dwelling-houses,  which  seem  to 
point  out  that  place  as  having  been  once  a  royal  resi- 
dence. (Jtfonnm,  Otogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  83i, 
ttqq. —  Wilkinaom,  Tofogf^hf  of  Tmea,  Londm, 
1830,  8vo.) 

ThsbIis,  I.  the  southernmost  division  (tf  Egypt,  of 
wbioh  Thebea  waa  the  capiul.  {Vid.  ^Egyptus,  page 
Sy,  col.  I,  ^  4,>~II.  The  titlo  of  a  poem  by  Statin*. 
^Vid.  Statius.) 

Thbbb.    Kid.  ThebB, 

Tkebb,  the  wife  of  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phene. 
ijhe  aasaasinaled  him.  {Vid.  Alexander  I., page  lOB, 
col.  3,  ^  6.) 

Thuib,  the  goddess  of  Joslfce  or  Law.  Tbia 
deity  appeara  in  the  Iliad  among  the  inhabitanu  of 
Olympua  (It.,  IS,  97— U.,  SO,  4)  ;  and  in  the  Odya- 
sey  (3,  68)  the  is  named  aa  preaiding  over  the  aaaem- 
bHes  of  men,  but  nothing  is  said  reapecting  her  rank 
or  origin.  By  HfiBiod  {Tkeog.,  ISO,  901,  aaqq.),  ebe 
is  said  to  be  a  Titaness,  one  of  the  daughtora  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  and  to  have  borne  to  Jopiter  ti>t 
Fatea,  and  the  Seasooa,  Peace,  OrdUi  Juatioet  the 
natural  progeny  of  Law  (Gl/us),  and  ill  deitiea  benefi- 
cial to  mankind.  In  Pindar  and  Uie  Homeridan 
I^mtMi,  Tbemia  aits  by  Jupiter,  on  hie  throne,  to  give 
him  counsel.  Themis  ia  said  to  have  succeeded  her 
mother  Eatlb  in  the  poaaeesion  of  the  Delpbie  orade, 
and  to  have  volonlarily  naistwd  it  to  her  Bister  Pbcebe, 
who  gave  it  aa  a  natd-gift  onto  Phtubtts  Apcdio. — 
Welcker  eays  that  Themis  is  merely  an  epithet  of 
Garth.  (Tril.,  p.  39.)  Hermann  also  makea  Themis 
1  physical  being,  rendering  her  name  Staiina  ;  while 
BSttiger,  with  apparently  more  justice,  ssys,  "  She  ia 
the  oldest  purely  allegorical  personificaUon  of  a  vir- 
tue." (Kunal-Mytkol.,  S,  llO.—Keigktley'a  Mytholo- 
gy,  p.  198.) 

TRtMiaotKA,  a  city  of  Pontua,  capital  of  a  diatrkt 
of  tbe  aamo  name.  The  town  of  Thcmiscyra  appears 
to  have  been  on«  of  veiy  eariy  origin.  Scylar  men- 
tions it  as  a  Grecian  state,  and  Herodotua  also  spesks 
of  it.  {Scylax,  p.  33. — Herod.,  1,  86.)  Both  of 
these  writers,  however,  place  it  at  the  month  of  the 
T^rmodon ;  whereaa  Ptolemy  locates  it  in  the  centre 
of  the  district  Tbemiscyra,  that  is,  more  inland.  This 
place  appesn  to  here  b'-n  destnned  in  the  course  of 
^  Mithradatie  war.  {Appian,  B.  MiAnd.,  c.  7S.) 
Hence  Strabo  makea  no  meotHm  of  it ;  and  Mda 
merely  states,  that,  in  the  territory  around  the  Thet- 
tnodon,  there  orce  atood  an  ancient  ci^  named  Tbe- 
miscyra (1,  19).  Yt  ia  rather  surprising  that  many  of 
the  ancient  writers,  and  amoi^  them  even  .fschylua, 
Dover  use  the  name  Themiscyn.  as  tbsl  of  a  city,  but 
alwaya  as  deaignating  a  plain.  Pnrn,  V., 

"49.  —Compare  Stepk.  JByc,  a.  v.  TUStata. — Apel- 
•d.,  S,  5.— ^poU.  Xibd.,  S,  870.)    Diodorus.  how- 
•or,  makes  the  fimiDdw  of  tlw  Amazoman  natku  to 
AT) 


have  built  thia  city  on  the  Tbermodon  (S,  44).  In  tht 
plains  of  Tbemiscyra  tbe  Amazona  were  aaid  to  have 
fonnded  a  powerful  kitwdom.  Here  w«»  cm- 
quered  W  Hercules,  and  many  slain.  1m  fbUowea 
of  Heicniea,  on  retiring  from  their  country,  look  with 
them  on  board  ifaeir  veaaels  aa  many  Amamos  as  diqy 
conid  find  alive ;  these,  however,  when  at  sea,  rose 
upcm  the  Greeks,  aa  is  said,  slew  them  to  a  man,  and, 
being  ignorant  themeelves  of  navigation,  were  curied 
by  the  winds  and  the  waves  to  CrBrnni  on  the  Palui 
Hwotis,  and  their  name  stilt  hngered  in  fable  for  many 
ages,  in  comietioD  with  the  regions  of  Caucasus. 
^itnd.,  4,  lie.-— Mnnart,  Giegr.,  vol.  6,  pt  S,  p 
443.) 

THxnison,  a  celebrated  physician,  bom  at  Laodi 
cea,  and  the  pupil  of  Asclepiadea.  He  esUblishsd 
himself  St  Rome  about  90  B.C.  Themison  wished  to 
find  a  middle  coarse  between  tbe  empiric  ^stem  and 
dogmatism.  This  middle  conrae,  or  metlud,  he  be- 
lieved he  bad  diacovered  in  the  tbeon  of  hia  master. 
He  became,  therefore,  tbe  founder  of  the  school  iMf 
Meihodittt,  which  intcodneed  a  greater  degree  of  |)r^ 
cision  into  the  system  of  Asclepiades.  Themison 
taught  Uiat  there  exists  not  only  in  Uie  veasela,  hot, 
generally  speaking,  in  all  parts  of  the  human  frame,  a 
disproportion  which  is  tbe  source  of  all  mtadiea.-— He 
was  the  firBt  practitioner,  also,  that  made  nae  of  leeeh- 
ea,  which  he  applied  to  the  temples  in  disoden  of  tbe 
heed.  {SchSll,  IRat.  LU.  Gr..  vol.  5,  p.  338.— %fl|. 
gd,  Hitt.  de  la  Med.,  vol.  S,  p.  30,  tcgq.) 

Trihist!its,  a  celebrated  (Hator  and  philosophcor  in 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  He  was  «  ne- 
tive  of  Paphlagonia,  bnt  passed  the  greater  part  of  hia 
days  at  Constantinople,  where  he  enjoyed  the  highesl 
favour  wiih  the  Emperor  Constantius,  who  elenrted 
him  to  the  rank  of  senator.  He  stood  bi^  also  in  the 
estimatioD  of  Julian,  who  made  him  prefect  of  Co» 
atantinoploi  and  kept  up  an  epistolary  correspondence 
with  him.  He  was  highly  regarded,  too,  by  the  sue- 
ceseors  of  this  furince  dovni  to  Theodoaiua  the  Great, 
who  confided  to  Themistins,  altbot^  tbe  latter  was  a 
pagan,  tbe  ednealiM  of  bia  eon  Ainadtua.  He  wu 
emphiyed,  dao,  in  Tarioas  pobKc  mattera,  twl  on  soffw 
era!  embaeaiea.  Tbemistioe  waa  the  master  of  Libe> 
nins  and  St.  Augustin,  and,  what  waa  of  rare  occot^ 
reoce  in  bia  day,  presented  a  model  of  religious  lolei^ 
ation  snd  forbearance :  hence  we  find  an  intimate 
friendahip  aubsisting  between  him  and  Oregoiy  of 
Naztanzus,  and  tbe  Tatter  styling  him  "  the  king  of  d> 
oqoence"  (BaaiXev^  Mywv).  Tliemistioa  reatded  Ch 
some  time  also  at  Rome,  and,  both  in  this  city  aa  weH 
aa  in  Constantinople,  he  lectured  on  the  systems 
Pythagoraa,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  but  more  particulariy 
the  latter.  He  received  no  fees  from  hisauditorB ;  on 
the  contrary,  thoogh  not  rich  himself,  be  was  liberal  in 
ministering  to  the  necesutiea  of  bis  leas  wealthy  fol- 
lowers. The  public  discourses  which  remain  to  us  of 
this  orator,  aa  well  as  his  phllosc^cal  works,  juati^ 
the  high  opinion  which  his  contemporariea  entertained 
of  him.  His  stvle,  formed  by  an  attentive  perussl  of 
Plato,  is  markea  by  great  perspicuity,  elegance,  and 
aweetneas ;  nor  is  it,  at  the  same  time,  at  all  wsBting 
in  strength  and  energy.  Although  the  greater  part  h 
his  discourses  have  for  their  subject  the  pratses  U  vm 
perors,  and  aldunigb  thia  kind  of  writing  ia  in  iladC 
Dolb  arid  and  demid  of  interest,  yet  TMmistina  hw 
snceeedod  in  attracting  the  attention  ol  his  readers  by 
the  numerous  allusions  which  he  makes  both  to  the 
mythology  and  the  history  of  the  Greeks,  and  by  tbe 
instructive  examples  which  he  draws  from  the  woriu 
of  the  sncient  iriiiloeoj^ier*.-^  memonUe  insteoee 
of  the  liberal  spirit  of  Tbemiatina  is  related  byemde- 
siartieal  historians.  Tbe  Emperor  Valens,  who  fa- 
voured the  Arisn  par^,  inflicted  many  hardships  and 
anfiiBTings  upon  the  Trinitarians,  snd  daily  ihreatmed 
them  with  still  graatf  ^ersrities.    Themistins,  Ic 
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irooD  tbeii  meutiru  were  tienim^y  diqdnaiiig, 
iddraMed  the  emperor  open  the  tubject  in  en  elo- 
^aent  ^teecfa,  in  which  he  repreienleil  the  direnity  of 
spiniona  among  the  Cfariatiana  aa  inconsiderable  com- 
penMl  with  that  of  the  pagan  pfailoeophera,  and  plead- 
ed ihtt  this  diversity  could  not  be  displeasing  to  God, 
■ince  it  did  not  prevent  men  from  worshipping  him 
with  tmc  pietjr.  Bj'  these  and  ether  ergamente  Tbe- 
mistias  pienited  open  the  emperor  to  treat  the  Trio- 
iterians  with  greater  lenity. — Hiemistius  illustrated 
•ever*)  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  particularly  the  Ana- 
lytics, tlie  Ph]|)>ics,  and  the  Book  on  the  Soul.— Of 
l^a  discouFMB  Pbotins  enumerates  thirty-six :  we  have 
only,  et  the  present  day,  thirty-three,  and  one  other,  the 
thirty-third,  in  a  Latin  translation.  An  edition  of  the 
entire  remains  of  Themiatins  appeared  fcom  the  Al- 
iine  press  in  1S34,  fol.  Of  the  onlions,  the  best  cdi- 
liM  used  10  be  thu  of  PeUvins  (PeUs).  Porit,  1884, 
M ;  but  now,  for  the  teit  of  Themistias,  the  best 
edition  ia  that  ofDindorr,  Cnohloek,  1833,  Svo. 

TilBiifsT6ci.Ks,  a  celebrated  Athenian  statesman 
and  leader.  His  father  Neoclea  wsa  a  man  of  high 
oirth  efter  the  Atbenun  aUndard,  but  his  moth«  was 
not  ft  citizen,  and,  according  to  most  eeeounta,  not 
even  n  Qreek.  Hie  pstrimony  seems  lo  htve  been 
unple  for  s  man  of  less  aspiring  temper.  The  anec- 
dote* related  of  hie  yoethful  wilfulneas  and  way  ward- 
neaa ;  of  bia  earnest  application  to  the  pursuit  of  use- 
ful knowledge  ;  of  his  neglect  of  the  elegant  arts,  whirh 
klreadf  formed  part  of  tbe  Athenian  education  ;  of  bis 
profuatoo  ind  his  avuice ;  of  the  sleepless  nights  in 
whidi  be  Biediteied  on  tbe  irt^es  or  Mitliades,  all 
pdnt,  with  more  or  less  of  psnicuhir  truth,  tbe  same 
way;  to  a  aool  early  bent  on  great  objects,  and  form- 
ed to  pursue  them  with  steady  resolution,  incspable 
of  being  diverted  by  trifles,  embarrassed  by  scruplea, 
ar  deterred  by  difficultiea.  The  end  he  aimed  at 
was  not  meraly  the  good  of  his  country,  still  lees 
was  it  any  petty  mark  of  selfiah  cupidity.  The  pur- 
peee  of  bis  life  was  to  make  Atbeus  great  and  pow- 
crfal,  that  he  himself  mi^t  move  and  command  in  a 
lai^  aphere.  Tbe  genius  with  which  nature  had  en- 
dowed  hira  warrants  this  noble  ambition,  and  it  waa 
marvellously  suited  to  the  critical  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed  by  fortune.  The  peculiar  faculty 
id  hi*  miitd,  which  Thucydidee  contemplated  with  ed- 
niratiM,  waa  the  ijuicknesa  with  which  it  aeixcd  every 
object  that  came  in  Ua  way,  perceived  the  course  of 
action  required  by  new  situatioits  and  audden  junc- 
tures, and  penetrated  into  remote  consequences. 
Such  were  tbe  abilities  which,  at  the  period  when  ho 
eame  forward,  were  most  needed  for  the  service  of 
Athens.  At  the  time  when  Themistocles  was  be- 
ginning  to  rise  into  credit  with  bis  fellew-citizena,  an- 
other man  of  ven  different  character  already  posseesed 
their  respect  and  confidence.  iThis  was  Ariatides,  son 
of  Lysimachus.  {Vid.  Aristides.)  Like  Themisto- 
eles,  he  too  hsd  the  welfsre  of  Athens  at  heart,  but 
aimply  and  lingly,  not  aa  an  instrument,  but  as  an 
end.  On  this  he  kept  his  eye,  without  looking  to  sny 
mark  beyond  it,  or  stooping  to  any  private  advantage 
tint  lay  on  hia  road.  It  ia  not  sur^sing  that  a  man 
of  aoch  a  mould  abeold  bava  come  into  fmjnent  cod- 
Sict  with  a  atateaman  like  Tfiemistoeles,  though  their 
immediate  object  was  the  same,  and  though  there  vraa 
00  great  discordance  between  their  general  viewa  of 
the  public  interest.  When  Aristides,  without  having 
raeurred  accusation  or  reproach,  without  being  aue- 
pected  of  any  ambitious  designs,  was  sert.  by  we  os- 
liaeiam  into  bonourable  banishment,  because  he  had 
no  eqnal  in  the  highest  virtue,  bia  removal  left  Tlie- 
mistoelea  in  almost  nndivided  poasesaioD  of  the  popu- 
Ux  favoDT.  His  tbongbis  bad  long  been  turned  to- 
wards the  struggle  that  was  now  approaching.  He 
had  seen  that  Athens  could  not  remsin  stationary ;  that 
tbe  mat  either  cease  toeiist  as  an  independent  state, 


I  or  daa  moat  take  np  »  new  poaiban,  and  rise  to  a  mew 
tank  in  Oreoee :  and  thie  it  waa  evident  die  could  otdy 
do  by  cultivating  the  capacity  sbe  had  received  from 
nttnre,  and  of  becoming  a  greet  maritime  power. 
Early  in  the  interval  between  tbe  fint  and  second 
Peraian  invaaion,  be  bad  dexteroualy  prevailed  on  tbe 
people  to  appropriate  tbe  profits  of  Uie  silvw-oiinee  at 
Laorium  (which  Ibey  had  nilkerto  shared  aoHnig  them- 
selves} to  diBfenlargenwit  of  their  navy.  Yet  it  waa 
not  by  btriding  oat  Ute  danger  of  a  new  Peisian  inva- 
aion that  he  gained  their  cooseot,  but  by  appealing  to 
tbsir  hatred  and  jealousy  of  .^^na,  which  wm  sit^  at 
wsr  with  them,  und  was  mistress  of  the  sea.  To  be 
able  to  cope  with  this  formidable  rival,  thej  built  a 
bnndred  new  gallers,  and  thus  increased  tbetr  naval 
force  to  two  nundred  ahipa ;  and  it  was  probably  at 
the  eame  time  that  they  were  poanaded  to  pass  a  de- 
cree, wdiich  directed  twenty  triremes  lo  be  built  every 
year.  {Btekk,  Staauhuuh^.  der  Atk^  S,  c.  19.) 
While  the  storm  of  the  Persian  invasion  waa  alos^ 
approaching,  Themistocles  was  busied  in  allajring  am 
mosity  and  aileocing  disputes  among  tbe  Grecian  cit- 
ies ;  and  when,  not  long  after  this,  the  Atbmiao^ 
alarmed  for  their  safety,  ud  sent  to  Delphi  for  adriea, 
he  is  supposed,  on  very  good  grounds,  to  have  infla- 
enced  the  well-known  answer  ofthe  «acle.  "ihet  Jove 
bad  granted  the  prayer  of  his  daogbter  Minerva,  and 
that,  when  sU  beside  was  tost,  a  wooden  wall  abould 
still  sheller  the  cititens  of  Athens."  This  wooden  wall, 
which  wa*  to  afford  tbe  only  refuge  in  the  hoar  oS 
danger,  aeemed  beat  eiplamed  by  Uie  fleet,  whieht 
since  it  had  been  increased  according  to  the  advice  of 
Themistocles,  might  well  be  deemed  the  surest  bul- 
wark of  Athena.  Tbe  elder  citixena,  however,  tbongltt 
it  incredible  that  Minerva  should  atMndon  ber  ancient 
citadel,  and  resign  her  charge  to  the  rival  deity,  with 
whom  she  had  anciently  contended  for  the  postesaioi 
of  Attica.  To  them  it  seemed  clear  that  tbe  oraeli 
must  have  apcAen  of  tbe  hedge  of  thorns,  which  onon 
feiKed  in  the  rock  td  Pallas,  and  that  this,  if  repaired 
and  strengthened  with  tbe  same  jnaterials,  vrovU  be 
an  impregnable  barrier  against  all  assaults.  Tbe  ex- 
istence of  Athena  hung  on  the  issue  of  these  delibeni- 
tiona.  The  people,  in  their  uncertainly,  looked  to  Tbe- 
mistoctea  for  advice.  Hia  keen  eye  bad  probably 
caught  a  prophetic  glimpse  of  tbe  events  ihai  were  to 
hallow  the  awnns  of  Suamia ;  and  he  now  nnuiided 
his  hearera  that  a  Grecian  oracle  would  not  hate  caUed 
tbe  island  tbe  dteiiie  (this  term  had  been  used  in  tlm 
response  just  alludod  to)  if  it  was  to  be  atRicted  wiA 
the  triumph  of  the  bartiarians,  and  waa  not  rather  to 
be  the  scene  of  their  destruction.  He  tberefwe  ex- 
horted them,  if  all  other  safegoards  ilioold  &il  them, 
to  commit  ^ir  safety  and  weir  hopes  td  victoy  la 
their  uewly-atreogthened  navy.  Titts  coansd  prenS- 
ed. — When  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Athene  was 
brought  to  the  Greeks  sssemfoled  widi  their  vessek  at 
Salamis,  and,  amid  the  constematrxi  that  ensued,  il 
was  resolved  in  council  to  retire  from  Salamis  ana 
give  battle  near  the  shore  of  the  Isthmus,  it  was  owing 
lo  the  bold  deportment  of  Tbemiatoclea  alone  that  tha 
allies  were  induced  to  change  their  detenninatioB  and 
give  battle  in  tbe  straits.  According  to  tha  aeeoante 
uwt  have  been  given  of  tbia  transaction,  as  ThnmntiK 
ctes  wa*  returning  to  his  ship  from  the  cooiteil  m 
which  it  hsd  been  resolved  to  sail  away  from  Salami^ 
be  was  met  by  Mnesiphilus,  an  Athenian  officer,  who, 
on  bearing  the  iasne  of  the  conference,  exclaimed  that 
Greece  was  lost  if  snch  a  counsel  were  adopted^  iiaa 
the  allies,  if  now  alknred  to  letreat,  eoald  no  Imgm. 
be  kept  together,  bat  wonld  be  acattend  to  their  nev- 
eral  cities.  This  anggestion  falling  in  with  the  opin- 
ion of  lliemiatocles,  mduced  him  to  return  to  tbe  Sjiu- 
Ian  Eurybiades  who  commanded  in  chief,  ai>d  pressing 
on  him,  with  many  additions,  the  arguments  of  Moe 
aiphilus,  he  perauaded  him  to  reconvetie  the  cooncP 
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HwmntoclM  now  urged  the  eormnKtiden  lo  remain, 
both  on  tcconnt  or  the  advantage  which  the  narrow 
straits  of  Salatnia  gave  to  the  Greeka,  inferior  as  well 
■n  the  ipeed  as  in  the  number  of  their  ships,  and  also 
because,  bj  so  doing,  they  wonld  preserre  Megara, 
Salamia,  and  ^gina,  with  the  Athenian  women  and 
children  deposited  in  the  latter  placet.  When  he 
found  them  atill  obstinate,  be  declared  that  the  Atbe- 
tiians,  if  their  feelings  and  intereata,  after  atl  they  hsd 
done,  were  so  little  regarded,  would  abandon  the  arma- 
Bient,  and,  taking  on  ooard  their  familiea,  would  seek 
a  settlement  elsewhere.  Tliis  threat  prevailed,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  remain ;  but  at  ilie  approach  of  the  en- 
emy the  Peloponne^ana  again  were  eager  to  depart  and 
provide  for  Ine  defence  of  their  own  terriiones ;  on 
which  Themistoelee,  to  {mvent  the  mischiefs  he  fore- 
saw,  and  partly,  also,  with  the  double  policy  which 
marked  hia  character,  to  secure  to  himself,  in  case  of 
defeat,  an  interest  with  the  conquerors,  sent  private 
information  to  the  Persian  admiral  of  the  flisht  which 
waa  meditated  by  the  Greeks,  and  advised  him  to 

Kard  against  it  by  oceupyin^g  both  ends  of  the  strait 
tween  Salamis  and  the  mam-land.  After  the  glori- 
ona  day  of  Salamia,  when  the  remnant  of  the  Feraian 
fleet  had  been  pursued  aa  far  aa  the  island  of  Andros, 
Themistocles  proposed  to  continue  the  chase,  and  then 
to  sail  to  the  Hellespont  snd  break  down  the  bridge. 
Eurybiades  opposed  nini,  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
danger  lest  the  Persians,  t>eing  rendered  desperate, 
might  yet  be  successful ;  and  the  Peloponnesisns  gen- 
erally agreeing  with  Euryhiadea,  the  proposal  was  re- 
•ected.  On  this,  Themistoelea  persuaded  the  Atheni- 
ans, who  had  been  most  eaj^r  for  pursuit,  to  acqni- 
esce  ;  while,  if  we  t>elieve  la  the  motives  commonly 
ascribed  to  him,  he  took  advantage  of  the  incident  to 
secure  for  himself,  in  esse  of  banishment,  a  refuge  in 
Persia,  by  sending  a  secret  messen^  to  Xerxes,  to 
Inform  him  of  the  plan  which  hsd  been  proposed,  and 
■ay  that  Themistocles,  through  friendship  to  him,  had 
procured  its  rejection.  This  view  of  the  case,  howev- 
a,  can  hardly  be  the  conect  one.  It  may  be  easily 
conceived  that  a  man  like  Thomiatocles  loved  the  arts 
in  which  he  excelled  for  their  own  aake,  and  might  ex- 
ercise the  faculties  with  which  he  waa  pre-emmently 
gifted  upon  very  alight  occasions.  In  devising  a  plan, 
condtictmg  an  intrigue,  surmounting  a  difficulty,  in 
leading  men  to  his  ends  without  their  knowledge  and 
against  their  wilt,  he  m^ht  find  a  delight  which  might 
often  be  in  itself  a  sufficient  motive  of  action.  We 
should  be  ted,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  this  was  the 
inducement  which  caused  him  to  send  this  other  secret 
meeeage  to  Xerxes.  For  that,  in  the  very  moment  of 
Tietoiy,  when  he  had  just  risen  to  the  highest  degree 
of  repuution  and  influence  among  his  countrymen,  he 
should  have  foreseen  the  changes  which  fortune  had  in 
store  for  him,  and  have  conceived  the  thought  of  pro- 
viding a  place  of  refuge  amorig  the  barbarians,  to  wnich 
be  might  fly  if  he  should  be  driven  out  of  Greece,  is  a 
conjectare  that  might  very  naturally  be  formed  after 
the  event,  bnt  would  scarcely  have  Men  thought  prob- 
able before  it. — AW  Greece  now  resoeoded  with  the 
fame  of  Themistocles.  The  deliverance  just  effected 
was  universally  ascribed,  next  t%  the  favour  of  the 
m>ds,  to  his  foresight  and  presence  of  mind ;  and  when 
tho  Grecian  commanders  met  in  the  temple  of  Neptune 
on  the  Isthmus,  to  award  the  palm  of  individual  merit, 
Tf3  one  waa  generous  enough  to  resign  the  first  nlace 
to  Mother,  but  most  were  just  enough  to  awara  the 
Mi^ond  to  Themistocles.  stilt  higher  honours,  how- 
ever, awaited  him  from  Sparu,  a  aevere  judge  of  Athe- 
nian merit.  He  went  thither,  according  to  Plutarch, 
invited ;  wishing,  Herodotus  says,  to  be  honoured. 
The  Spartans  gave  him  a  chaplet  of  olive  leaves  :  it 
wae  the  reward  thi^  had  bestowed  on  their  own  admi- 
ral Sjiybiades.  Ijiey  edded  a  chariot,  the  best  the 
BiiT  posaeased ;  and,  to  distinguish  him  above  ail  other 


foreigners  Uwt  liid  ever  entered  Sparta,  they  aent  Ins 
three  hundred  knighta  to  escort  him  aa  far  as  the  boi^ 
ders  of  Teges  on  his  return.  He  himself  subsequently 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Diana,  as  the  goddess  of  good 
counsel. — Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Plaiea,  toe 
Athenian  people  had  begun  to  bring  back  their  lami- 
lies,  and  to  rebuild  their  city  and  ramparts.  But  the 
jealousy  excited  in  the  Peloponnesiana  by  the  powei 
and  spirit  which  Athena  had  displayed  was  far  atrongei 
than  their  gratitude  for  whst  it  had  done  and  suffered 
in  the  common  cause.  An  embassy  arrived  from  Pe- 
loponnesus to  urge  the  Atheniana  not  to  go  on  witb 
their  foitiScations,  but  rather,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  to 
demolish  the  walla  of  all  other  citiea  out  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, U»t  the  enemy,  if  he  again  returned,  might  have 
no  strong  place  to  fix  bis  headquarters  in,  as  recently 
in  Thebes.  If  thia  demsnd  had  been  complied  with, 
Athens  would  have  become  entirely  subject  to  Lace- 
dvmon.  At  the  saitie  time,  it  waa  dangeroua  to  refuse, 
since  from  the  past  conduct  of  I^cediemon  there  waa 
little  ground  to  expect  that  gratitude  would  prevent  it 
from  any  action  prompted  by  jealousy  of  ambition: 
while  it  was  vain  to  hope,  that  the  military  force  of 
Athena,  weakened  by  the  number  of  citizens  abeent 
with  the  fleet,  would  be  able  to  maintain  itself  without 
the  aid  of  walls  against  the  united  atrengtb  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. In  this  difficulty  Themistocles  advised 
them  immediately  to  send  away  the  Lacedsmonian 
amhasaadora,  to  raise  up  the  walla  witb  Uie  utmoal 
possible  celerity,  men,  women,  and  children  joining  in 
ihe  work,  and,  choosing  himself  and  aome  <rtbera  a* 
ambasaadora  to  Sparta,  to  send  him  thither  at  once,  but 
to  detain  his  colleagues  until  the  walls  hsd  attained  a 
sufficient  height  for  defence.  He  was  accordingly 
sent  to  Lacecemon,  where  he  put  off  his  audi^rce 
from  day  to  day,  excusing  himself  by  asying  that  he 
waited  for  his  colleagues,  who  were  daily  expected,  and 
wondered  that  they  were  not  come.  Bnt  when  r»- 
porta  arrived  Uiat  the  walls  were  gaining  height,  he 
bade  the  magiatratea  not  to  truat  to  rumour,  but  to  aend 
some  competent  persons  to  exsmiiie  for  themselves. 
They  sent  accordingly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Themis- 
tocles secretly  directed  the  Athenians  to  detain  the 
I^edemonian  commiastonera,  hut  with  the  leaat  pos* 
sible  show  of  compulsion,  till  himself  and  his  col- 
lesguos  should  return.  The  latter  were  now  arrived, 
and  brought  news  that  the  walls  had  gained  the  height 
required  :  and  Themistoelea  declared  to  the  Lacede- 
monians that  Athens  was  already  sufficiently  fortified, 
and  that  henceforth,  if  the  Lacedemonians  siid  their ' 
allies  had  anything  to  do,  they  must  do  it  as  to  peraons 
able  to  judge  both  of  the  common  inlereat  and  their  own. 
The  Spartana  were  secretly  mortified  at  their  failurai 
and  probably  not  the  less  so  from  the  conacioasnest 
that  the  attempt  had  been  an  unhandsome  one ;  bn 
their  discontent  did  not  break  out  openly,  and  iho  am 
bassndors  on  each  part  went  home  unquestioned  — 
Greek  had  yet  rendered  services  such  aa  thoae  of  The- 
mistocles to  the  common  cause ;  no  Athenian  excep. 
Solon  had  conferred  equal  bwieflts  opon  Athena, 
Tbemiatoclea  viraa  not  unconaeious  of  his  own  merit, 
nor  careful  to  suppress  his  sense  of  it.  He  waa 
thought  to  indicate  it  too  plainly  when  he  dedicated 
his  temple  above  mentioned  to  Diana,  snd  the  offence 
was  aggravated  if  he  himself  placed  his  statue  thero. 
where  it  waa  still  seen  in  the  days  of  Ploiarch,  who 
pronounces  the  form  no  less  heroic  than  the  aod  of  tbt 
man.  In  the  same  spirit  sre  several  stories  related  b; 
Plutarch,  of  the  indiscretion  with  which  he  sometimes 
alluded  to  the  msgnitude  of  the  debt  which  his  coun- 
trymen owed  him.  He  would  seem,  indeed,  not  to 
have  discovered,  till  it  was  too  late,  that  there  are  obli* 
gations  which  neither  princes  nor  nations  can  endure, 
and  which  are  forfeited  if  they  are  not  discharged 
A  Her  the  battle  of  Salamb,  and  while  the  teirors  o' 
the  invasion  were  atill  freeh.  bis  influence  at  Athe . 
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•TM  predofflinant,  ftnd  hU  ix>wer  cotuequiDlly  smt 
wbenver  Um  kMrntdancy  ot  Atbeu  wm  KkDowIedg- 
•d:  udbadidtKitalwijrBKnipUtocoDfeiitlie^d^ 
wilt  whieli  b«  ongbt  to  bm  been  mtwfied  inio  t 
•our^e  of  petty  profit.  IromeduUelj  after  ibo  retreat 
wf  Xarxea,  he  exacted  contributiona  from  tbe  ieUDdera 
wbo  bad  aided  with  the  barbariana,  at  the  price  of  dl- 
nrting  from  tbaoi  ibe  reaentment  of  the  Greeka.  An- 
•tber  opponanitj  for  eniicbina  htmaelf  be  found  in  the 
ftctioaa  bjr  which  many  of  the  ntaritine  autee  wen 
divided.  Almost  everywhere  then  wm  a  party  or  in- 
dividuila  who  needed  the  aid  of  bia  authority,  and  wen 
willing  to  purchaae  hia  mediation.  Tbemiatocles,  in 
abort,  accumulated  extraordinary  wealth  on  a  ieaa  than 
moderate  fortune.  When  hia  tiouUea  bad  commen- 
ced, a  great  part  of  hia  property  was  aecntly  cmTeyed 
into  Asia  by  bii  rrienda;  but  that  part  which  was  dia- 
■OTsred  ana  eoa&acated  ia  estimated  by  Theopmnpns 
At  •  hundred  lalenta,  by  The(^>hrastaa  at  eighty; 
±ough,  befon  he  engaged  in  public  affalra,  all  he  pos- 
■easad  did  not  amount  to  so  much  aa  duee  talents. 
(Ptut.,  Vit.  ThenuML,  c.  35.)— But  if  he  madtt  aome 
eDemisa  by  bis  ael&ahoess,  he  provoked  otbrra,  whose 
naentmeot  proved  more  formidable,  by  hia  firm  and 
enlightened  palriotiam.  Sptru  never  foimve  him  the 
ebame  be  brought  upon  her  by  thwarting  oer  inaidioaa  \ 
attempt  to  auf^ireaa  the  independeace  of  her  rival,  and 
he  faiuuc  exaapented  her  animosity  by  detecting  and 
baffling  enotbor  stroke  of  her  artful  policy .  The  Spar- 
Una  propoeed  to  punivb  the  atatea  which  had  aided  the 
barbariana,  or  had  abandoned  ihe  cause  of  Greece,  by 
depriving  them  of  the  right  of  being  npreaented  in  the 
Amphietyoaie  coogreaa.  By  thia  meaaoie.  Argoo, 
ntebes.  and  the  nortbera  atatea,  which  bad  hitherto 
composed  the  nujority  in  ihat  aasembly,  would  have 
been  exeluded  from  it.  and  the  effect  would  {xobably 
have  been  that  Surtan  influence  would  have  prepon- 
Imed  then.  Tbemistoclee  fruatrated  thia  attempt 
ky  throwing  tbe  weight  of  Athena  into  the  oppoaite 
aoale,  and  by  pointing  out  the  danger  of  reducing  ihe 
eouncil  to  an  inatniment  in  tbe  hands  of  two  oi  three 
af  iu  moat  powerful  membera.  The  enmity  which  be 
Aea  dnw  upoa  himaelf  would  bare  been  Ieaa  honou^ 
alaia  to  him,  if  there  bad  been  any  ground  for  a  stwry, 
which  apparently  was  never  bearo  of  till  it  became 
eturent  among  aome  late  collectors  of  anecdotea, 
.Apom  whom  PluUrcb  receiTed  it :  il  haa  been  popular 
because  it  seemed  to  illustrate  the  oontiast  between 
the  characters  of  Themistoclea  and  Ariatidea,  and  to 
diaplsy  tbe  magnanimity  of  the  Albeniane.  Themie- 
lodaa  is  made  to  ull  the  Atheniana  that  he  has  some< 
lUig  to  propose  which  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 
eommonwcallh,  but  which  must  not  be  divnUed.  The 
people  d^ute  Artstides  to  hear  tbe  eecnt,  and  to  judge 
of  the  merit  of  the  proposal.  Themiatoclea  discloses 
a  fim  for  firing  tbe  allied  Beet  at  Pagaav,  or,  accord- 
ing to  aootbar  form  of  the  story  adopted^  \n  Cicero 
(Off.,  3,  11),  the  Lacedwmonian  fleet  ^  OyUiiam. 
Upon  this,  Ariatidea  reporia  to  the  aaaembled  peo^e 
that  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  to  Athoos 
than  tbe  counsel  of  Tbemiatocles,  but  nothing  more 
diebonourable  and  unjust.  The  generous  people  re- 
ject the  proffered  advantage,  without  even  being 
tempted  to  inquin  in  what  it  cooaisled. — Themiato- 
elea  waa  giednally  supplanted  in  publio  favoar  br  nm 
viorthy  indeed  to  be  hia  rivals,  bat  who  owed  their 
victory  less  to  their  own  merit  than  to  tbe  lowering 
pre-eminence  of  bia  deserts.  He  himaelf.  aa  we  have 
(Swerved,  seconded  them  by  bis  indiscntior.  in  their 
eodenroen  to  peraoade  the  people  that  he  had  risen 
too  high  above  (he  common  level  to  remain  a  faarmleta 
citiHD  ID  ■  free  slate :  that  bis  waa  a  case  which  call- 
ed fcr  the  extnovdinaiy  remedy  prescribed  by  tbe  lawa 
•oamet  the  power  and  srealneas  of  an  indiviaual  whieb 
tfaeatened  to  overlay  w  yonng  democracy.  He  was 
caedeomed  to  tecoperary  exile  bv  tbe  aaoie  iwoeeaa  of 
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oetncism  which  he  bad  himaelf  befon  directed  agunn 
Ariatidea.  He  took  op  bia  abode  at  Argos,  which  bt 
bad  served  in  bie  proapetitj,  and  wbicb  wdconwd,  il 
not  tbe  aavioux  of  Greece,  at  least  the  enemy  of  Spa^ 
ta.  Hen  he  waa  atill  residing,  tbeogh  he  oeeastonal^ 
visited  other  cities  of  tbe  Peloponneeas,  when  Pao» 
niaa  was  convicted  of  his  tnaaoii.  In  seaiching  fat 
farther  tracea  of  his  plot,  the  epbari  found  aome  paita 
of  a  comspondence  between  him  and  Tbsmiatoclei^ 
which  qipeutd  to  affofd  sufficient  poond  fix  cbaqpa| 
tbe  Athenian  with  having  shared  nia  fri«Bd*a  crme 
Tbey  immediately  aent  ambaasadora  to  Athena  lo  ^ 
cose  him,  and  to  inaiat  that  be  ahould  be  poniabed  in 
like  manner  with  tbe  partner  of  bis  gnilu  We  bsvr 
no  reaaon  to  believe  that  then  was  any  mon  solid 
foundation  for  the  charge  than  what  Piotuch  relaies ; 
that  Pauaanias,  when  he  aaw  TberaiatOGlea  baniabed, 
believing  that  he  would  embrace  any  oppoitaoiiy  of 
avenging  himself  on  his  ni^tefnl  eourtij,  epencd  bip 
project  to  bim  in  a  letter.  Tbemistoclea  thought  it 
tbe  scheme  of  a  madman,  but  one  which  he  was  not 
bound,  and  bad  no  inducement,  to  reveaL  He 
have  written,  tbongh  hia  prudence  rendera  it  improba' 
ble,  aomething  that  implied  bia  knowlrdge  of  iJie  ae- 
cnU  Bot  hia  eauae  waa  never  anbmilied  to  an  impair 
tial  Uibnnal :  bia  enemies  wen  in  poseesston  of  dw 
imblie  nund  at  Athens,  and  officoa  wen  eaat  with  itan 
Spartana,  who  tendered  their  asaisunce,  lo  aneat  him 
and  bring  bim  to  Athens,  where,  in  tbe  pravuliiig  de- 
position of  the  peofde.  almost  inevitable  death  awaited 
him.  This  be  foresaw,  and  determined  to  avoid.  Is 
the  Pdoponneaua  be  could  no  longer  hope  to  find  a  asfe 
nfuge.  He  aought  it  Gist  in  COTcyra,  whidt  was  m. 
debted  to  him  for  hia  friendly  medialim  in  a  diqiMa 
with  Corinth  about  the  Leucadian  peninanla.  and  faa^ 
by  big  meana,  obtained  the  object  it  cmteaded  Um. 
The  Coreyreans,  however  willing,  were  nnsble  to  shel- 
ter bim  from  the  united  power  of  Alhena  and  Spait% 
and  he  croaaed  over  to  tbe  opposite  coast  of  Eptrne. 
The  MoloBsiaoa,  the  moat  powerfnl  people  of  thia  coon* 
try,  wen  now  raled  hi  a  king  named  Adme(u%  wfaoa 
TlwmiBtoelea,in  theuyof  bupowar,bad  thwarted  io 
a  auit  which  be  bad  oecaaioa  to  make  lo  the  Atheni- 
ana,  and  bad  added  insult  to  disappointment.  Th^ 
miatoclea  adopted  tbe  desperaie  teselutitMi  of  thiowiog 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  this  bit  personal  enemy. 
The  king  waa  fortunalefy  absent  from  borne  when  the 
•tnnger  anived  at  bia  gate,  and  bis  qoeen  Pbthia,  in 
whom  no  vindictive  (eetmge  olifled  ber  vramanky  can- 
pusion,  leceiw*  mib  wiui  kindnesa^  and  inetmctad 
'him  in  th^  .uei  effectual  manner  of  diaermtng  her  bse> 
band'*  reaentment  and  securing  fus  pioteeiioB.  Wbea 
AdmetDS  ntumed.  he  found  l^wmiatoclea  aeated  et 
his  hearth,  holding  the  youi.g  prince  whom  Phtbia  bad 
placed  in  his  handa.  This  among  tbe  Molossiena  waa 
the  most  solemn  form  of  sopplicalioo,  more jpoweribl 
than  tbe  olive-branch  among  tbe  Greeks.  The  kmg 
was  touched  i  be  nieed  tbe  eoppliant  with  an  assn* 
ranee  of  protection,  which  he  fulfilled,  when  the  Aibe- 
nian  and  LaeedKmonian  commiasioners  dogged  their 

?rey  to  his  tnanaion,  by  refusing  to  surrender  hia  gnut. 
'hemistocles,  however,  wouI6  seem  not  to  bare  in- 
tended to  fix  hia  aljpde  among  the  Motoaaiana,  and  he 
had  probably  very  early  conceived  tbe  design  ct  aeeb- 
ing  hie  fottune  at  tbe  court' of  Persia.  He  ia  said  ts 
have  conanlted  the  oracle  at  Dodooe,  periiape  leee  fcr 
a  direction  tban  for  a  pretext :  the  anewer  aeemed  to 
point  to  tbe  great  kkig ;  and  Admetns,  pnctieing  ^ 
hoapilality  of  the  beioic  agea,  auj^ied  hia  guest  with 
the  means  of  croaarng  ovu  lo  the  coast  of  the  .^Egeeo. 
At  tbe  Macedonian  port  of  Pydna  he  foand  a  ma*- 
cbant-ahip  boond  for  loniai  and,  after  ■  mnow  escnpa 
fn>m  ^Jie  Atfaanian  fleet,  which  waa  (ben  basiefiiig 
Naxos,  and  to  the  eoast  of  whidi  island  he  bsd  bem 
carried  by  a  storm,  Tbemistoclee  was  safdy  landed  ic 
the  harbour  of  £(dieeus.   It  waa  by  letter  that  be  fin* 
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made  himwll  known  to  Artucerzea,  wbo  wis  then  on 
tha  PeTsian  throne.  Id  his  communication  he  ac- 
ksowledged  the  evil  he  had  inflicted  on  the  loyal  faoase 
ia  tne  defoaoe  of  bit  country,  but  eUimed  th«  ment  of 
baTjng  teot  tha  timely  wsrtiing  bj  which  Xerxes  wss 
enkUed  to  efiect  hie  retreat  from  Salamii  in  nfety, 
and  of  having  diverted  the  Greeks  from  the  design  of 
intercepting  him.  He  ventured  to  add,  that  his  perse- 
cution and  exile  were  owing  to  his  zeat  for  the  inter- 
Mts  of  the  King  of  Persia,  and  that  he  had  the  power 
of  proving  his  attaichment  by  still  greater  servicea ;  but 
he  desired  thtt  a  year  might  be  allowed  him  to  ac^oire 
the  means  of  discloeing  nia  plans  in  person.  His  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  he  assiduously  applied  himself 
to  study  the  language  and  manners  of  the  country,  with 
which  he  became  Bufficientty  familiar  to  conciliate  the 
TtTour  of  Artaxerxes  by  his  conversation  and  address, 
ro  less  than  by  the  promises  which  he  h^ld  out,  and 
the  prudence  of  which  be  gave  proofs.  If  we  may  be- 
lieve Plutarch,  he  even  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
P«rsi8D  courtiers  by  the  superior  socceas  with  which 
hs  caltivated  their  arts :  he  was  continually  by  the 
king'*  side  at  the  chase  and  in  the  palace,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  presepce  of  the  king's  mother,  who  hon- 
oured him  with  especial  marks  of  condescension.  He 
wxs  at  length  sent  down  to  the  maritime  provinces, 
perba^  to  wail  for  an  opportunity  of  striking  the  blow, 
by  which  he  wu  to  nisa  the  |iawer  of  Persia  upon  the 
ruin  of  his  country.  Id  the  mean  time,  •  pension  was 
conferred  apon  him  in  the  Oriental  form  ;  three  flour- 
ishing towns  were  assigned  to  hfm  for  his  msintenance, 
of  wnieh  Msgnesia  was  to  supply  him  with  bread,  Myus 
with  Tiands,  and  Lampsacus  with  the  growth  of  her 
eelebiMed  vineyards.  He  fixed  bis  residence  at  Mag- 
nesia, in  the  vale  of  the  Maander,  where  the  royal 
grant  invested  bim  with  a  kind-  of  princely  rank. 
There  death  overtook  bim,  hastened,  as  it  was  com- 
monly supposed,  by  his  consciousness  of  being  unable 
to  perform  the  promises  which  he  had  made  to  the 
<ing.  Thucydides,  however,  evidently  did  not  believe 
the  story  Uiat  be  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  by  poison. 
That  fear  of  disappointing  the  Persian  king  should 
have  urged  him  to  such  an  act  is  indeed  scarcely  cred- 
ible. Yet  we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  man  who 
had  been  kept  aw^  by  the  iFOphiea  of  Hiltiades, 
must  have  felt  some  bitter  pangs  mien  he  beard  of  the 
rising  glory  of  Cimon.  ,  Though  his  character  was  not 
so  strong  as  his  mind,  it  was  great  enough  to  be  above 
the  wretched  satisfaction  implied  in  one  of  Plutarch's 
anecdotes :  that,  amid  the  e[4endoat  of  bia  luxurious 
table,  be  one  dw  azetaimed,  "  How  much  we  should 
have  lost,  my  cnildren,  if  wp  had  not  been  ruined." 
It  must  have  been  with  a  far  different  feeling  that  be 
deaired  Iris  bones  to  be  secretly  conveyed  to  Atuca, 
though  the  uncertainty  which  hsngs  over  so  many  ac- 
tions of  his  life  extends  to  the  fate  of  his  remains.  A 
■pleodid  monnment  was  raised  to  him  in  the  public 
place  at  Magnesia  ;  but  a  tomb  was  alao  pointed  out 
vf  the  seaside,  within  the  port  of  Pimus,  which  was 
generally  believed  to  contain  bis  bonea.  His  descend- 
ants continued  to  enjoy  some  peculiar  privileges  at 
Mapiesia  in  the  time  of  Plutarch;  but  neither  they 
iKir  ois  posterity  at  Athens  ever  revived  the  lustre  of 
bia  name.  Tbemiatocles  died  In  bis  65th  year,  about 
449  B.C.  {ThirliMWt  Hutory  of  Greece,  vol.  %,  p. 
865,  «eff.}--There  are  certain  letters  which  go  under 
the  name  of  Tbemtstocles,  and  which  have  come  down 
to  our  Umes.  "niese  letters  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
Athenian  commander  of  the  same  name,  but  without 
aufficient  evidence.  They  are  the  production  of  some, 
•ne  who  ha*  amused  himself  with  this  species  of  lit- 
erary imposture,  and  has  pieced  himself,  in  imsgina- 
tion,  in  ue  position  occupied  by  the  conqueror  olSal- 
amia,  after  be  bad  expanenced  the  togrttitnde  of  bis 
eonDtmnen.  The  deception  is  well  npt  np.  The 
hnat  edition  is  tbat  nt  SehoetlgeD,  L^.,  1710,  8to, 


republished  in  1732.  Bremer's  edition  is  little  mors 
than  a  reprint  of  this,  Lemgov.y  1776,  8vo.  (Ho§- 
nuznn.  Lex,  Bibliograpk.,  vol.  3,  p.  661.) 

THKocaTTtrs,  a  celebrated  Greek  Bucolic  poet,  a 
native  of  Syracuse,  who  flourished  under  Floleo^ 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  and  Hiero  II.  of  Byit^ 
cose,  B.C.  S70.  He  was  inslmcted,  in  bis  earliar 
years,  by  Asclepiades  o^Samos,  and  Philetas  of  Coai 
subsequently  he  became  the  friend  of  Aratus,  and  pasa> 
ed  a  part  of  his  days  at  Alexandres,  and  the  remain* 
der  in  Sicily,  It  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  stran- 
gled by  order  of  Hiero.  king  of  Sicily,  in  revenge  fot 
some  satirical  invectives ;  but  the  passage  of  Ovid,  on 
which  the  supposition  rests,  mentions  only  "  the  Syra- 
cussn  poet,*'  and  it  do^s  not  follow  that  this  was  our 
bard.  (Otid,  lb.,  661.)  Theocritus  distingoisbed 
himself  by  bis  poetical  compositions,  snd  hss  csrried 
Bncolic  verse  to  its  highest  perfection.  No  one  of 
those  who  have  endeavoured  to  surpass  him,  whether 
among  the  ancienta  or  modems,  has  been  able  to  equal 
his  simplicity,  his  nsivetd,  and  his  grace.  He  ia  not, 
however,  free  from  the  faults  of  his  age,  in  which  the 
decline  of  pure  taste  had  already  become  apparent. 
His  Bucolics  are  written  in  the  Doric  dialect.  They 
consist  of  thirty  poems,  which  bear  the  title  of  Idylg 
(Eldv}>Xia),  and  twenty  one  other  smaller  pieces  un- 
der the  name  of  epigrams.  The  thirty  Idyls,  how* 
ever,  are  not  all  by  liieocritus.  It  appears  Uiat  Avf 
bad  been  composed  by  different  poets,  snd  united  into 
one  body  by  some  grammarians.  These  thirty  pieces 
are  not  ell,  strictly  speaking,  of  the  Bncolic  order ; 
some  sppesr  to  be  frsgments  of  epic  poems ;  two  of 
them  would  seem  to  resemble  mimes ;  several  belong 
to  lyric  poetry. — Theocritus  has  sometimes  been  cen- 
sured for  tha  rusticity,  and  even  indelicacy,  of  smne  ot 
his  expressions.  The  latter  charge  adimts  of  no  de- 
fence. With  regard  to  the  former,  it  must  be  observ- 
ed, tbat  they  who  conceive  that  the  manners  and  senti- 
ments of  shepherds  should  always  be  represented,  not 
as  they  are  or  have  been  in  sny  age  or  country,  but 
greatly  embellished  or  refined,  do  not  seem  to  have  a 
just  idea  of  the  nature  of  pastoral  poetry.  The  Idyls 
of  Theocritus  are,  in  general,  faithful  copies  of  nature, 
and  bis  characters  hold  opioper  medinm  between  rod^ 
ness  and  refinement. — Tne  *'  Epithalaminm  of  Helen," 
one  of  the  tbirty,  has  been  supposed  to  bear  a  resem- 
blance to  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Some  have  conclu- 
ded from  this  tbat  Theocritus  was  acquainted  with  tbe 
latter  piece.  The  diiicuBtion  is  a  very  intereatingone 
for  biblical  critics  ;  since,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  The- 
ocritus knew  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  common^ 
received  opinion,  according  to  which  this  poem  did  not 
exist  in  Greek  at  the  time  of  Tbeocritua  (Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  having  only  caused  the  Pentateuch  to  be 
tranalatea  into  Greek),  is  completely  refuted.  Our 
limits  forbid  sny  investigstion  of  this  subject.  It  ia 
believed,  however,  thst  an  examination  of  the  point 
will  end  in  the  conviction  that  Theocritus  never  saw 
the  composition  in  question. — "  The  poetry  of  Theoe- 
ritus,*'  observes  Elton,  "  is  msrkcd  by  the  strength 
and  vivacity  of  original  genius.  Everydiing  is  distinct 
and  peculiar ;  everyUiing  is  individualixra ;  and  is 
brought  strongly  and  closely  to  the  eye  snd  under* 
standing  of  the  reader,  so  as  to  stamp  the  impression 
of  reality.  Hla  acenea  of  nature,  and  his  men  and 
women,  are  equally  striking  for  circumstance  and  man- 
ners, and  may  equally  be  described  by  the  epithet  pic- 
turesque. His  humour  is  chiefly  shown  in  the  por- 
traiture of  middle-rank  city-life,  where  it  abounds  with 
strokes  of  character  that  are  not  confined  to  ancient 
times  or  national  peculiarities,  but  suit  all  ages  and  all 
climates.  He  is  not  limited  to  rustic  or  comic  dia- 
logue or  incident,  but  passes  with  equal  facility  to  re- 
fiud  and  elevated  subjecu ;  and  thqr  who  have  besid 
only  of  the  rusticity  oTTheocriluo,  will  be.nnenect- 
edly  struck  ^  the  delicacy  of  his  tbou^ts,  ana  ttu 
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ikhneM  uxl  eicgsnce  or  Uit  biKj-  While  mis*  bare 
■tide  coaruneM  an  objection  to  Tbeocritua,  others 
bate  affected  to  talk  of  nis  aasigning  to  his  goatherds 
senlimeDtfl  above  tbeir  nation ;  aa  ifTheocritiii  were 
Dot  the  beat  judge  of  the  maDncn  of  hit  own  couiitrjr- 
men.  If  the  alluaion  to  talei  of  tnytbologr  be  meant, 
^ese  were  doubtleaa  fauiUai  in  the  mouuie,  and  cur- 
nnt  in  iba  tmjirvnn  aonga,  ^  tbe  peaaanu  of  Sicily. 
Tbvf  who,  in  confwinitjr  with  the  nawktah  modern 
tbeorjr  of  paatorsls,  sit  in  judgment  to  decide  what  idyls 
are,  and  what  aie  not,  legitimate  pastorals,  may  be  told, 
in  Uie  words  of  Pope  on  his  own  juatorala,  while  iron- 
ically depreciating  them  in  comparison  of  those  of 
Philips,  to  which  they  are,  in  fact,  inferior,  that  if  cer- 
tain idyls  be  not  paatorata,  thej  are  sometbing  better. 
But  tbe  term  idyl,  among  tbe  Greeks,  was  miseella- 
neous  and  general.  It  designated  what  we  call  Fugi- 
tive Poetry  :  and  such  also  among  the  Latins  are  toe 
Eidyllia  of  Claudian  and  Ausooiua.  Thus,  in  Theocri- 
tus, bcsidea  the  country  eclogue,  we  find  under  the  title 
of  idvl  tbe  dramstic  town  eclt^e,  tbe  epithalami- 
nm,  tbe  panegyric,  and  tbe  tale  of  heroic  myibotogy. 
Tbe  eoarae  indecency  of  alluaion  in  eome  passages 
may  be  objected  to  with  better  reaaon ;  not  aa  unsuit- 
able to  that  innocence  of  an  ideal  golden  age  which 
hia  been  fooliihly  thought  essential  to  pastoral ;  for 
the  only  paaloral  that  has  either  value  or  intelligitite 
meaning  la,  properly,  a  repreaentation  of  common  life, 
nuftl  manners,  and  rural  scenes  as  they  are;  but  these 
peasagea  are  objectionablo  in  every  sense.  They  show 
ebiracter,  indeed ;  but  it  is  character  that  were  better 
hidden :  tbe  depraved  grosaneas  of  manners  corrupted, 
and  of  human  nature  degenerated."  {Speeimetu  of 
tkt  CUuiic  PiieU,  vol  1,  p.  341.)—- The  beat  editions 
of  Theocritus  are.  that  of  Wharton,  Oxan.,  1770,  2 
vols.  4to;  that  of  Valckenaer,  L.  Bat.,  1773.  &c.,  Svo; 
that  of  Gaiaford,  in  tbe  Poe^  M;oorea  (Oioa.,  1816- 
90,  4  Tob.  6vo),  and  that  of  Kieealing,  L^r,  1819, 
Bvo,  rapubliahed,  along  with  Heindorf 'a  Bion  lod  Moa- 
chua,  by  Valpy,  Loil,  1829,  S  vols.  8to.  — H.  An 
epigrammatic  poet,  a  native  of  Chios,  who  flouriabed 
in  the  time  of  Alexander.  (Conault  Atkemau,  6,  p. 
331,  ed.  Sckteeigh.,  vol.  3,  p.  886,  and  SeniU,  Bitt. 
Lit.  Gr..  vol.  3.  p.  136.) 

Thbodkctkb,  I.  a  Greek  orator  and  poet  of  Riase- 
Ua  in  Pamphylia,  son  of  Aristander,  and  disciple  of 
Isocrates.  He  wrote  50  tragedies,  besides  other  woriu, 
of  which  some  fragmenta  eaiat.  Ha  was  one  of  those 
selected  by  Queen  Artemisia  to  deliver  funeral  eulo- 
gies on  her  deceased  husband  Mausolus ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  one  account,  he  gained  the  prize  in  a  dramatic 
contest  connected  with  tbe  foneral  obsequies  of  tbe 
prince.  He  died  at  Atbcna.  at  the  age  of  41.  (Suid., 
a.  *:  BeodixTtii.) — II.  A  sod  of  the  preceding,  and  a 
ilwtorician.  He  wrote  a  eulogy  on  Alexander  of  Epi- 
roa,  ami  also  bistoricat  commentaries,  as  well  aa  other 
worlta.   {Suid.,  *.  v.) 

TnionStA,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Justinian.  (Vid. 
lastinisnus.) 

THBOooaiTtje,  one  of  tbe  Greek  fathers,  a  native 
•f  Antioeb,  and  a  disciple  of  Cbr]reoatom.  He  was 
made  bishop  of  Cyrrhus,  in  Syria,  A.D.  430,  and,  after 
bavmg  favoured  the  opinions  of  Nealorius,  be  wrote 
against  that  heresiarch.  His  zeal  for  tbe  Catholic  faith 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  Eutychians.  by  whom 
he  was  deposed  in  the  aynod  which  they  held  at  Epbe- 
aga ;  but  he  was  reatored  to  hia  diocese  by  tbe  council 
of  Chaleedon,  A.D.  431.  Nothins  ia  known  of  his 
farther  history,  eicept  that  he  was  alive  till  after  A.D. 
460  He  is  the  author  of  a  history  commencing  A.D. 
331,  where  that  of  Eusebiua  ends,  and  continued  down 
to  A.D.  489.  Tbe  best  edition  is  that  of  Reading, 
Cant.,  1730,  fol.  Theodoret  bears  a  high  rank  among 
the  commenUtora  on  the  Scriptures  for  tbe  pnrity  of 
his  itjle-  Ooeasiontlly,  bowerer,  he  ^ands  too 
mnch  with  metaphors.  His  work  is  nthe:  deficient 
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in  chronological  exactnesa,  yet  it  conlaina  many  ma> 
able  documents,  and  some  remarkable  circmnsiaBces 
which  other  eccleaiaaticsl  histuiians  have  omitted.  He 
wrote,  besides  hia  history,  commeniariea  on  tbe  Scrip- 
tures, epistles,  lives  of  famooa  ancboritea,  dialogues, 
books  on  heresy,  sod  discourses  on  Providence  and 
against  the  pagans. — His  works  have  been  edited  bj 
Sirmond  and  uamier,  Paria,  164S~84,  6  vole.  foL, 
and  also  poblished  at  HalU,  1769-74,  5  toIb.  fot. 

THKODoaoa,  I.  a  philosopher,  disciple  of  Anicerris, 
and  a  native  of  Cyrene.  For  tbe  freedom  with  which 
he  apoke  concerning  the  gods,  be  was  aligmatized  with 
the  t»me  of  atheist,  and  banished  from  Cyrene.  He 
look  refuge  in  Albena;  but  hia  impiety  would  have 
proved  fatal  to  him,  had  not  Demetrina  Pbalerens  in- 
terposed in  hia  faroar.  Under  hia  inntectioD  be  gained 
acceaa  to  tbe  court  of  Ptolemy  Legi.  Ventoring, 
after  a  long  interval,  to  return  to  Atb^s,  it  is  retatnl 
that  he  suffered  death  by  hemlock ;  but  whether  his  of- 
fence was,  in  reality,  atheism,  or  whether  it  was  mere- 
ly contempt  for  tbe  Grecian  auperstitions,  baa  beca 
mucb  disputed.  {Enfidd,  Hitl.  PkUot.,  vol  1,  |l 
196.] — II.  A  ritetorician  of  Gadara,  or,  as  he  ia  more 
commonly  called,  of  Rhodes.  He  waa  tbe  preceptor 
of  TibenuB,  who  was  sfterward  emperor,  and  hit  o0 
his  character  ao  well  when  be  described  him  as  a  mix- 
ture of  mud  and  blood  (injAov  o^n  vrfi^iafiivm). 
Suidas,  however,  sscribea  iheae  words  to  A\eiand« 
ofMgm  when  speaking  of  Nero.  {Suetem-,  Vii.  TA., 
c.  57.)  According  to  Qutntilian,  Tbeodorus  wrote 
several  works  (S,  1,  18).  His  writings,  whidi  have 
perished,  were  recommended  by  Dio  Chryaoeteaw 
as  modela  of  style.  (2>io  Chryt..  irtpi  Aov  ami. — 
SchoU,  Getck.  Gr.  LU.,  vol.  S,  p.  629.)— III.  A  wri- 
ter on  architecture.  (Conault  the  remarks  of  Pinder  ia 
SckSU,  GetrJt.  Gt.  LU  ,  vol.  8.  p.  601.)— IV.  A  Greek 
monk,  sumamed  Prodromoe,  who  lired  in  Iba  early 
part  of  the  ISth  century.  He  bee  left  ruioae  poene, 
only  a  part  of  wlucb  have  been  edited.  He  ia  the  ao- 
thor,  also,  of  a  very  poor  romance,  entitled  ^Tbe  Lores 
uf  Rbodanthe  and  Dosicles."  There  is  onl/  one  cit 
tion  of  this  work,  that  of  Gaulman,  Paru,  1635,  8ro. 

THtonosIt.  a  town  on  the  aoDtlieast  side  of  tbe 
Tanric  Chersonese,  called  also  Capha,  now  Cafm  or 
FeodotU.   {Mda,  S,  1.) 

THionoaiop&Lia,  I.  a  town  of  Armmia,  built  hj 
Theodoaius.  It  was  situate  east  of  Arte,  oo  tbe  riv- 
er Araxea,  and  was  a  frontier  town  of  the  lower  em- 
pire. It  is  now  called  HatMU'Ctla,  end  otherwiae 
Cali-eala,  or  the  Beautiful  ComIU,  {Pncop.,  Pen., 
1,  10.— /d.,  dt  £dif.,  3,  5.)— II.  Another  in  Meso- 
potamia, on  the  river  Chaboras.  Its  previoos  name 
waa  Resaina,  and  it  was  founded  by  a  colony  in  tbe 
reign  of  Septimius  Severus.  Hence  it  was  sometines 
called  CiAonia  Septimia  Rcaamenorum.  Tlw  mod- 
ern name  Raa-aii  is  one  of  Arabic  origin,  and  soni- 
fies the  fountain  of  a  riter,  in  allosion  to  the  nnraer- 
ous  springs  which  are  here.  Tbe  ancient  name  Re- 
aaina  waa  in  all  probability  of  aimilar  ori^n,  and  waa 
merely  reuined  when  tbe  Roman  settlement  was  made 
here.  (Amm.  MarceU.,  33,  li.—BiMcJu^vnd  MPSUer, 
Wirteri.  der  Giogr.,  p.  344.) 

TmoDosYns,  I.  a  distinguiabed  officer  in  tbe 
of  Valentinian  I,,  whose  nrave  and  skilful  conduct 
preserved  Britain  and  recovered  Africa.  He  was  os- 
juatly  put  to  death  by  Gratian.  shortly  after  tbe  bi- 
ter's acceaaion  10  the  throne — II.  Flavioa,  nmantiJ 
"tbe  Great,"  a  cclebntad  Roman  emperor,  son  of  the 
preceding.  He  was  invested  with  the  imperial  peiple 
Dy  Gratian,  who  made  him  hia  colleague,  aod  gave 
him  the  eastern  empire,  with  the  addition  of  IHyrkmL 
Theodoaius,  thus  raised  to  a  share  of  the  aorereiga 
authority,  speedily  showed  himaelf  worthy  of  tbe  higit 
truat  committed  to  him.  that  of  restoring  tbe  fintoner 
of  a  hlling  empire.  The  courage  of  the  Rotnana  bad 
been  so  mnch  duken  1^  a  recent  defeat  near  Adriatt* 
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•polls,  in  whicb  the  Emperor  Vilem  und  almokt  two 
thirds  of  bis  umy  w«r«  sliin  Um  Golbs,  ibil  Tb«- 
odosius  did  not  dofini  it  prudent  to  haisrd  s  geoeral 
eog^enient  with  tlie  ssme  foe ;  but,  like  another  Fa- 
bius,  be  saved  his  own  forces,  harassed  ths  enemy, 
laoghi  his  men  thai  the  Goths  were  not  inrincihle,  and 
praduaily  restored  to  ihem  their  coorage,  perfected  by 
lioproveu  disct(tline  and  temperate  caution.  At  length 
Fritigern,  the  hosiite  leader,  died,  and  the  Goths,  bsr- 
iig  no  longer  a  chief  capable  of  controlling  tbe  baush- 
tf  aubonlinate  leaden  of  their  iU-eomptctM  conmer- 
aey,  became  disunited,  and  one  bjr  one  aabmitted  to 
tbe  superior  skill,  policy,  and  authority  of  Theodosius. ' 
Great  numbers  of  tbent  received' tbe  pay  and  wore  in- 
corporated into  the  armies  of  that  empire  which  they 
bad  recently  been  on  the  brink  of  destroying,  and  the 
nnaainder  voluntarily  engaged  to  defend  Uie  Danube 
wainst  tbe  Huns.  Thus,  in  a>iout  four  years,  the 
intern  Empire  was  rescued  from  the  most  formida- 
Die  danger  by  which  it  had  ever  been  assailed,  and 
seemed  once  more  in  a  slate  of  security.  While  The- 
odosius was  ihus  employed,  another  calamity  befell  the- 
Western  Empire.  Mazimos  revolted  against  Gratian, 
and  the  Utter,  who  was  then  in  Gaul,  baring  fled  to- 
wards Italy,  was  overtaken  and  put  death  at  Lugdu- 
■nm.  The  death  of  this  prince  left  his  young  brotber, 
Taleatinian  II.,  nominal  emperor  of  the  West,  though 
tile  nsnrper  Maximus  assumed  that  title.  Theodosius 
Was  obliged  lO'  conceal  his  resentment  Bgaioat  the 
maiderer  of  his  benefactor,  not  being  yet  in  a  condition 
to  quit  his  own  dominions ;  and  he  even  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  him,  leaving  him  in  undisputed  possession 
sf  Gaul  and  Britain.  But  Maximqa,  encouraged  by 
the  Buceeaa  with  which  his  rebellion  bad  been  attended, 
feaolrod  to  deprive  Vslentinian  of  even  the  nominal 

Ewer  which  he  enjoyed  in  Italy.  Unable  to  defend 
I  territories,  the  latter  fled  to  Theodosius  and  be- 
sought his  aid.  Theodosius,  thereupon,  having  com- 
plex tbe  pscilication  of  his  own  dominions,  immedi- 
ately marched  against  the  usurper,  defeated  him  in  two 
fOecessivri  engagements,  and,  his  own  troops  having 
yielded  him  up,  put  him  to  death.  Valentinian  II. 
IVM  thus  restored  to  the  throne  of  the  Western  empire ; 
a  throne  wliich  his  weak  character  did  not  enable  him 
to  fill  and  to  defend.  Theodosius,  after  his  triumph 
over  Maximus,  resolved  to  visit  Rome,  and  aid  bis  im- 
perial pupil  in  reforming  the  abuses  prevalent  in  that 
eity.  This  visit  is  mentioned  on  account  of  the  de- 
oieee  pobliahed  by  Theodosius  for  tbe  complete  sup- 
pneaion  of  idolatraos  worship  at  Rome.  All  eaerifices 
were  prohibited  under  heavy  penalties,  the  idols  were 
defaced,  and  tbe  temples  of  the  gods  were  abandoned 
to  ruin  and  contempt.  These  decrees  met  but  a  fee- 
Ue  resistance,  and  from  that  time  may  be  dated  the 
complete  and  final  overthrow  of  pagan  idolatry  in 
Rome.  Having  Ibua  completed  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity over  paganism,  Theodosius  returned  to  the 
East,  snd  employed  himself  in  the  kindred  task  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  heresies  of  the  Church,  and  estab- 
lishing the  pfedominsnce  of  the  orthodox  over  the^^rian 
party.  Vslentinisn  11.  had  but  a  short  time  recovered 
possession  of  tbe  empire  of  the  West,  when  he  wse 
murdered  by  Arbogastes,  a  Frank  of  a  bold  and  WB^ 
like  character,  who  bad  obtained  a  great  ascendancy 
over  bim.  Arbogastes  did  not  himself  assume  the 
pnr|de,  but  gave  it  to  Eugeniua,  deeming  it  more  safe 
to  possess  the  power  than  the  name  of  emperor.  The- 
odosius once  more  prepared  to  avenge  the  murder  of  a 
colleague.  He  raised  s  powerful  army,  forced  the 
passes  of  the  Alps,  encountered  the  army  of  the  usurp- 
•Tt  sod  iDfiicled  on  him  a  decisive  overthrow.  Eu- 
geniua was  killed  by  bis  own  defeated  troops ;  and  Ar- 
bopatee,  fearing  the  just  resentment  of  the  victor,  died 
by  us  own  band.  The  whole  Roman  empire  might 
have  been  once  more  reunited  under  one  imperial 
■eitreigo,  had  Theodosius  been  ambitions  of  that  e^ 


dsminioa.   But,  being  perfectly  persuaded  of  lite  ne 
ceasity  of  an  emperor  to  each  of  tbe  imperial  cities,  ha 
assigned  to  bis  younger  son  HoaoriBa  the  le^rtre  «f 
the  Western  empire,  and  asaociated  Arcadia*  Ae  el- 
der with  himaelf  in  tbe  East.    Scarcely  bad  be  com 
pleted  this  arrangement,  when  his  constitution,  which 
had  alwsys  been  feeble,  overtasked  with  the  exertiona 
of  this  csmpaign  and  the  cares  of  state,  yielded  to  tiie 
shock,  and  he  ezpirad,  to  tbe  universal  regret  of  tbe 
empire,  which  beheld  the  epleodonr  of  the  Roman 
name  passing  away  with  bim,  its  last  great  emperor. 
This  event  took  place  A.D.  895.   Tbeodoaius,  at  the 
time  of  bia  death,  was  60  years  of  age,  and  had  reigned 
16  years.    Few  of  tbe  Roman  emperors,  indeed,  died 
more  lamented  than  Theodosius  the  Great.    His  sin- 
cere attachment  to  Chriatiaaity,  and  tbe  efforts  which 
be  made  to  farther  it*  progress,  contributed,  it  Is  uoe, 
very  materially  to  the  advancement  of  hia  fame  among 
a  large  and  influential  class  of  his  subjects ;  but  hie 
charscler,  on  other  accounts,  exhibited  so  many  points 
deserving  of  applause,  that  even  the  most  determined 
of  bis  enemies  among  pagan  writers  are  compelled  to 
acknowledge  his  merits,  and  to  praise  the  mila  and  im- 
rartisl  spirit  in  which  be  conducted  his  goveniment. 
The  welfare  of  his  people  seems  to  have  supplied  the 
ruling  motive  of  bis  pMicy  in  peace  and  in  war ;  and, 
although  bred  a  soldier  and  desirous  at  military  gleiy, 
be  on  all  occasions  speared  more  willing  to  sacrifiee 
bis  repatation  for  courage  than  to  earn  the  renown  of 
a  hero  at  the  expense  otlife  and  property.  Tbe  great- 
est stain,  perhaps,  which  attaches  to  his  character,  is 
tbe  severity  which  he  employed  in  punishing  a  popular 
insarrection  which  had  taken  place  at  Theasaloniea. 
This  event  occurred  A.D.  390.   Tbe  origin  of  ibeca- 
taitropbe  was  in  itself  very  trivial,  being  simply  ibc 
imprisonment  of  a  favourite  charioteer  of  the  cireoe. 
This  provocation,  added  to  some  former  disputes,  as 
inflamed  the  populace,  that  they  murdered  their  govern 
or  and  several  of  hia  officers,  and  dragged  their  maa 
aled  bodies  throagb  tbe  mire.   The  resentment  of 
Theodosius  was  natural  and  merited,  but  the  mannei 
in  which  he  displayed  it  was  in  tbe  highest  degree  in* 
human.    An  invitation  was  given,  in  the  emperor's 
name,  to  the  people  of  Thessalonics,  to  an  exfaibitioi 
at  the  circus ;  and,  when  a  great  concourse  had  assem- 
bled, they  were  massacred  by  a  body  of  barbarian  sol- 
diory,  to  tbe  number,  accoiding  to  the  lowest  compn* 
Ution,  of  7000,  and  to  tbe  highest,  of  lfi,O0O.  Fei 
this  atrocious  proceeding,  Ambrose,  with  great  cenr- 
age  and  propriety,  refused  him  comnonion  for  «^ 
months,  a  sentence  to  whicb  the  r^>entant  empem 
was  compelled  to  submit.    It  ought,  however,  in  jue- 
tice  to  be  remembered,  that  the  resentment  of  Theo- 
dosius was  inflamed  by  tbe  misrepresentations  of  bis 
minister  Rufinus ;  and  also  dial,  after  the  first  burst  of 
passion  which  accompsoied  tbe  fatal  order  bad  been  al- 
lowed to  subside,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  countermand 
it,  who  unfortunately  did  not  arrive  until  the  repentance 
of  hia  master  could  be  of  no  possible  avail.  {HeA- 
eringlon'i  History  of  Rome,  p.  2M,  leqq. — Bttcycltf. 
Melropol.,  div.  3,  vol.  3,  p.  238.)— III.  The  second 
emperor  of  the  name,  was  die  son  of  Arcsdius,  emperor 
of  tbe  West,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding.  His 
ther  died  when  be  was  only  eight  years  of  age :  but  tbe 
minority  of  the  prince  was  faithfully  directed  by  tbe 
wisdom  of  Anlbamius,  the  prefect,  whose  excellenl 
abilities  were  not  unequal  to  the  arduous  tssk  commit 
ted  to  his  care.    But  he  found  it  expedient,  either 
with  the  view  of  removing  jealousy,  or  of  gratifying 
the  ambition  of  Pulcheria,  the  sister  of  tbe  young  em- 
peror, to  associate  her  in  the  management  of  a&ire ; 
for,  though  she  was  only  two  yeara  <Hdcr  than  Theodo- 
sius, her  mind  was  mneb  more  mature  and  vigoroM, 
and  in  all  respecU  better  fitted  to  take  a  share  in  tfar 
duties  of  government.   At  the  age  of  sixteen,  accord' 
ii^,  she  was  saluted  with  the  title  of  A^eu.  Pa* 
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cMm,  in  tact,  tboagh  urs^ed  in  femate  kUire,  wu  the 
anly  indifiiwl  tmaog  the  dMoendanM  of  ThaodomBs 
irho  nhibitad  iiv  toimt  of  hn  tmnlj  HNiit.  She  mi- 
Miiniandwl  u  ino  nna  tine  the  cdiKiii«i  of  bar 
wodwr,  wbo»e  mind  ibe  Mwa  diaeoremd  U>  be  incs- 
p^le  or  nting  ibore  tb«  mere  form*  of  poliihed  lift ; 
wd  for  Uiis  reMOn  alone,  it  bu  been  candidly  aoppoeed, 
■ha  liinited  her  inatroctioiM  la  Uioae  ezWrnal  obanr- 
BDcei  vthieb  might  qualify  him  to  rqiieeeot  the  me- 
jaity  of  the  Eut,  wfrile  the  real  aedwri^  and  palm- 
age  of  office  might  jUH  be  reUinad  in  her  ewo  kaodaL 
me  even  ehoae  a  wife  for  him  in  the  penon  of  Endo- 
eia,  tn  AlbeBian  maid,  who  firet  praMnted  bendf  at 
eouK  aa  a  nippliani,  and  who,  as  Uia  caiwort  of  Tbe- 
odoaiua,  waa  deatined  lo  experience  a  great  lariety  of 
brtane.  (Ttd.  Eodocia  t.)  The  reign  of  Theodo- 
liua,  therefore,  waa  vfrtoally  that  of  Antheniae  and 
Polebeiia.  The  principal  event  deiing  ite  eoDtiao- 
■Bce  waa  Uw  inaaaimi  of  the  Hana  ander  lha  cela- 
brated  Auile,  who  canted  fira  and  award  to  lha  vaij 
gataa  of  Conetantinoplc,  and  only  granted  peace  on 
oonditiona  moat  favourable  to  himaeir  and  kumiUa- 
ting  lo  the  empire. — Theodoaiua  met  hie  death  by  a 
fall  from  bia  borae  in  hunting,  A  IX  450.  In  the 
nign  of  Utia  empeiw  waa  compiled  the  TAeodMtan 
Gade,  conoialing  of  all  ^  cfNwtituttona  of  the  Cbiia- 
tiaB  emparoia,  iotm  CoMtantlae  the  Great  to  hit  own 
Une.  (f/ctneee.,  Anti^.  Rom.,  fromm.  33.)— IV.  A 
Matkematician  of  Tripolia,  in  Lydia,  who  flouriahed 
probablr  under  the  Emperor  Trajan,  about  A.D.  100. 
He  wrote  three  booka  on  the  doctrine  of  the  aphere,  of 
which  Ptolemy  and  aueceeding  whtne  availed  tkeia* 
■■Wee.  They  wan  traoalatad  by  ihaAnbiaaa  into 
tkair  language  from  the  Ore^  ud  afterwud  tnna- 
laled  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin.  The  beat  edition  ia 
that  of  Hunt,  8vo.  Oxoh.,  1707. 

TRiooKia,  a  native  of  Megara,  in  Greece,  born  B.C. 
103,  and  who  attained  to  the  age  of  eighty-eight  yeara. 
Ha  ia  one  of  the  Greek  Gaomie  poata.  Tbeognta  waa 
flodlad  fran  Mepn  for  hie  political  aantinente,  and  re- 
Jnd  ia  eoBaaqaeaea  to  Tbebee,  wfaara  ha  look  up  hia 
abode.  He  waa  a  conaiderable  traveller  for  tboae  daya. 
1  warm  politician,  a  man  of  the  world,  and,  aa  it  ahould 
eeen.  of  ptetaure  too  ;  and  bis  pitby  maxima  upon  pub- 
lic factiona  and  private  quarrels,  debtors  and  creditora, 
dliinking.dreaaing.and'spending,  aaem  the  fruits  of  per- 
aenal  experience,  the  details  of  which  other  parte  of  kia 
poetry  vary  auificienily  celebrate.  If  we  understand 
Suidaa  conectlj,  there  exiated  in  bia  time  three  col* 
lections  of  HMOgnidaan  versa :  1.  Miacellanaoaa  Gno- 
mic elegies,  lo  t&s  number  of  S300  lines.  2,  A  Gno- 
Bology  of  the  eame  sort,  addreaaed  to  Cymus.  8. 
Otber  didactic  and  admooitorr  poenta. — The  total 
number  of  tinea  constituting  tne  mixed  maas  which 
we  now  have  under  the  name  of  Tbeognia,  incluaiva  of 
tba  ISO  new  versea  diernvend  by  Bekkw.  in  181S,  in 
a  Modena  manuaeript,  amoante  to  ISOS  or  thereabont. 
Tbtj  are  all  exclusively  in  elegiac  metre,  but  are  evi- 
dently a  farrago  huddled  toget^  Trom  the  voluQiiaous 
originals  anciently  existing,  and  also,  in  numeroua  in- 
•taocaa,  ignorsntly  interpolated  witb  passagea  from  the 
elegiee  of  Solon  and  Mimnermua.  It  must,  indeed, 
bt  imniediata^  obnona  to  the  reader,  that  poems,  or, 
nther,  versaa  eoaatsting  of  so  many  bundrada  of  gno- 
uie  eonplata  like  tbeae,  could  no  more  be  expected  to 

Gdown  the  atieam  of  time  entire  than  a  ship  without 
Ite  ;  quotation  alone  would  infallibly  break  the  con- 
tinnily,  or,  rather,  collocation  of  the  lines  ;  and  inten- 
tional compilationa  of  paaaagea,  having  a  generally  aim- 
ttar  Imdeneyt  would  almoat  enauia  lha  foae  of  ancb 
parte  aa  were  not  included  Id  any  of  the  Isiger  seleo- 
tioos.  In  the  now  exiatine  Hiet^is,  Cymus  ia  cer- 
tainly the  person  principal^  addreaaed ;  but  Polypw- 
dea  is  also  not  unfrequently  named,  and  Straonioea, 
Onomacrilus,  Clearistua,  IVmoclee,  Academus,  and 
Timsgoras  are  laeotiooed ;  it  ia  clear,  therefore,  that 
18W 


there  haa  been  an  ntter  eeafioaion,  and  w«  .anst  nev 
take  it  ea  it  is,  witkaot  vainly  endeavootiug  to  pii^  ool 
and  eoit  the  difierent  ingrcdienta  which  enter  into  tia 
ooo^ieaaian.  {QturltTi^  Maim,  No.  96,  p.  83,  ujg.) 
— Some  aneient  aatbora  aecBae  IWignts  of  diawmi- 
n^ing  imnotaJ  vduptuoosneaa  in  the  guise  of  moni 
precept.  Nothiog  of  this  kind  appean  in  those  relics 
of  hia  poetry  which  have  reached  na,  though  little  csl 
be  eaid  for  mtaj  of  bia  notions  of  nonlitv.  Hia  m- 
aea.  indaadt  hke  iheaa  of  Haaiod,  warn  leamad  by  nia 
in  lha  achoola ;  but  with  tlua  applicalioo  of  tnem  a 
(••deia  nMniUst»wooId  readily  diapenee.  The  veni 
fieation  of  Theognia  ia  marked  in  general  bj  riiylk- 
nical  fluency  and  metrical  nealneaa. — The  best  edi 
twna  of  Tbeognia  sre,  that  of  Bronck,  in  the  Po€tm 
Gnmud ;  that  of  Bekker,  Lips.,  1815,  8vo ;  and  ea- 
peeially  that  of  Wekfcer,  Fraiuxf. ,  1826, 8vo.  {Og 
mmnn.  Lex.  BiUiogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  705.) 

Tnnoa,  I.  a  native  of  Somna,  who  |mbaUy  Eved 
about  the  coBmaacemtnt  of  tba  second  centny  ofooi 
era.    He  waa  a  Platoniat  in  his  tenets,  and  wrote  a 
treatiae  on  tbe  works  of  Plato,  so  far  aa  they  related 
to  four  branchea  of  mathematical  science ;  namefy,  ge- 
ometry, arithmetic,  moaic,  and  astronomy.    We  bare 
only  remaining  tbe  part  that  reUlea  lo  arithmetic  and 
OHuic.    It  waa  fiirt  pnbliahad  in  1644,  enth  notes  by 
Bouillaad,  Parts,  4lo.   Another  editxn  appeared  m 
1887,  widi  annoutions  by  De  Gelder,  iMgi.  Bal., 
8ffo.— If.  A  native  of  Alexandrea,  contemporaiy  with 
Pappaa,  taught  mathematica  in  the  capital  of  Egypt, 
ana  flouriahed  tcwarda  the  end  of  the  fourth  cemnry  oi 
our  aa.   Theon  observed  a  eoler  and  lunar  edipae 
A.D.  865.   Wa  have  from  bis  pen  a  "Gommentarj 
on  dw  Elemenu  of  Enclid,"  under  tbe  title  of  Xw- 
ovotoi  {Coi^eraua),  nnleaa,  indeed,  thia  woik  is  by 
Euclid  bimaelf,  in  which  case  Theon  will  only  have 
given  a  revised  edition  of  it.    He  afterward  composed 
Comtnentaries  {'E^^y^eif)  an  the  manual  tables  ol 
Ptolemy,  on  the  Aloisgest  of  tbe  same  writer,  and  on 
tbe  poems  of  Aratus.   Aa  to  tba  Cmnenlaiy  on 
the  Almagest,  it  must  be  remaikad  thai  the  laboina  ot 
Theon  do  not  extend  fartha  than  tbe  first  two  booka, 
on  the  fourth,  on  a  part  of  tbe  fiAb,  on  books  6,  7,  8,  9, 
and  10,  and  on  the  13th.   The  eonmeotarr  on  tbe  third 
book  ia  by  Nilua  Csbasilas ;  tbe  commencement  ol 
thst  on  the  fiAh  by  Pappus.   The  commentsrr  of  The- 
on on  Euclid  is  fouud  in  the  editions  of  the  latter. 
That  on  tbe  Atms^st  haa  only  been  ptinted  twice ; 
namely,  in  the  edition  of  the  latter  woi^  by  Grjneas 
and  Camerarius,  Batil;  1938,  fid.,  and  aepaiatdy, 
with  a  French  Iranslstion,  by  tbe  Ahbi  Halma,  Paris, 
1831,  4to.    The  scholia  on  Aratus,  which  have  come 
down  to  na  in  a  very  inteipolated  state,  are  found  in 
the  editions  of  tbst  poet.    The  commentary  on  the  u- 
Uea  of  Ptolemy  was  first  given  entire  by  Halma,  Parit, 
1881.   Before  this  only  twofragmenla  bad  been  pab- 
lished.   (SeUa,  Hut.  Lit.  6r.,  vol.  7,  p.  49.) 

TuiopiiInes,  I.  a  Greek  hiatorian,  bcmi  at  Hyti- 
lene.  He  was  very  intimate  with  Pompmr,  and  from 
his  friendship  with  tbe  Roman  genml  hu  coontiy- 
men  derived  many  advantages.  Theophanes  wrote  a 
"  Hiatory  of  the  wars  of  tbe  Romans  in  varioos  coan 
tries,  under  the  command  of  Pompey."  Of  this  woik 
there  remain  only  a  few  fragments,  quoted  by  Strabo, 
PluUrcb,  and  Stobaus.  Plutsrcfa  gives  him  a  trj  mi- 
fsvoursble character  forhistoric  veracity.  {Plut.-,  Fif. 
PoTKf.) — II.  A  Byzantine  historian.  Hewasofaiv^ 
and  noble  family,  and  turned  monk.  When  Nice^M>- 
rue,  pairisich  of  Conetantinopla,wasexyed  1^  tbe  Ein- 
peror  Leo  the  Anninian,  Tbeophtnaa  paid  him  extnor^ 
dtnanr  honours,  and  was  hiDUelT  bsnielied  lo  the  Me  d 
Samothrsce,  where  he  die'd  in  818.  His  Chrfniicle, 
beginning  where  that  of  Syncellas  tarminsted,  vrae  ex 
t  'cnded  to  the  reign  of  Michael  Curopelata.  It  »  vmt 
tiahio  for  its  facts,  hot  displays  the  eredulity  and  weak 
judgment  of  a  superstitious  mind    It  waa  pnntfld 
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fttm  with  t  Latip  Tminn,  wi^  4^  noiw  P  Gov, 
aodcr  the  ctiB  of  Combefis,  in  1609,  fol. 

TsBoPriLO*,  I.  the  uMeiate  ofTriboaua  tnd  Do- 
wdMiia  in  oompiting  Uw  ImtiliitM,  of  which  work  he 
bu  left  a  Paraphnae  in  Greek,  a  prodoction  of  ([Teat 
atititf  for  the  knowledge  of  Roman  Uw.  He  alao 
wrots  a  commentary,  in  the  aame  leognege,  on  ^e 
Pandeela,  of  which  some  fragnMata  remain.  The  beat 
edition  of  Theophiloa  ia  that  of  Reitz,  Htg,  Com., 
17fil,  4to. — II.  A  phyiieian  who  AoottdMd  vndar 
Hendina  about  A.D.  «30.  Ht  mot*  a  tfeatiM  vtpt 
oipOv  (Dt  Vrim*},  the  beet  edition  of  which  ta  that 
of  GaidtA,  lMgi.*BaL,  170S,  8?o,  nid  1781. 
beat  edition  of  another  work  of  hia,  on  tbe  Human 
Frame,  it  that  of  Morell,  Paris,  1566,  8to. — III.  A 
biabop  of  Antioch,  ordained  to  that  see  in  168  or  170 
A.D.  la  bia  nal  for  ortbodozjTi  he  wrote  agaioat 
Afarcion,  and  dao  agabat  Hermoganee,  and  be  eom- 
poeed  other  traeta,  aome  of  which  aie  praaamd. 
We  have  extant  also  three  booka  agaioet  Aotolyeiia. 
These  worfcg  display,  it  ia  said,  tbe  earliest  example 
of  the  Qse  of  the  term  "  Trinity,"  a«  applied  to  the 
duee  peraoDS  of  the  Oodbead.  Hia  worii  againat  An* 
tolyeaa  waa  paUMied  by  Conrad  Geener,  at  Zwrieh, 
m  1546.  It  wag  annexed,  also,  to  tbe  Sapplenwtit  of 
Hw  Btbliodieea  Patmm  in  1624. 

TRBOFHaASToa,  a  Greek  philosopher,  a  native  of 
EIresoa  in  tbe  island  of  Lesbos.  He  was  bom  B.C. 
383,  and  received  tbe  first  rudiments  of  education  nn* 
der  Alcippue,  in  his  own  conntry,  after  which  he  waa 
■ant  by  bia  ftthcr,  who  waa  a  wealthy  man,  to  Athens, 
and  tbore  became  a  disc^ile  of  Plato,  and,  after  hia 
death,  of  Aristotle.  Under  these  eminent  maataia, 
Ueased  by  nature  with  a  genius  capable  of  excelUng  in 
tvery  liberal  accomplishment,  he  made  great  pr^ieas 
both  in  philosophy  and  etoqtience.  It  was  on  aeeoom 
al  his  high  attainments  in  the  latter  that,  iosteed  of 
Tyrtamns,  hia  original  name,  he  was  called,  as  aome 
aay,  by  hia  master,  bat  more  probably  by  his  own  fbl- 
lomn,  Eupknttiu  (**tbe  fine  epeaker"),  and  aabao- 
qnently  Theophrastos  ("  tbe  dime  epeaket").  When 
be  undertook  the  charee  of  tbe  Peripatetic  school,  he 
eosdacted  it  with  suc^  high  repntation  that  be  bad 
abcut  two  tfaonaand  aeholars ;  among  whom  were 
Nicomachus,  the  son  of  Aristotle,  whom  bis  father  had 
iBtraated  1^  will  to  bis  charge ;  Eraaiatratna,  a  cele- 
bialed  phytteiiD ;  and  Deineiiiaa  Fhalaretia,  who  ro- 
rided  with  him  in  the  seme  houao.  Hia  emdittoa  and 
aloqoanca,  nnilcd  with  engaging  manneM,  recom- 
mended bim  to  tbe  notice  of  Caseander,  and  also  of 
Ptolemy,  who  invited  htm  to  visit  Egypt.  So  great  a 
favoorite  was  be  among  the  Athenians,  that,  wlwD  one 
of  bis  enemiea  aceosed  him  of  leaehiog  impioat  doc- 
trinea,  the  aecnaer  himself  eaeaped  win  difficulty  tbe 
panisbment  which  he  endeavoured  to  bring  upon  Tbeo- 
phrsstoa.— Under  the  arcbonshtp  of  Xenippus,  B.C. 
306,  Sophocles,  the  son  of  Ampbtclidea,  obuined  a 
decree  (npon  what  nonnds  we  are  not  informed),  ma- 
king it  a  capital  ofience  for  any  pbilosopber  to  open  a 
pomie  school  vrilboot  an  express  license  from  tbe  sen- 
ate. Upon  this  all  the  philosophers  left  the  city.  Bot 
dw  next  year,  the  penan  who  had  proposed  tbe  law 
was  himself  lined  five  talents,  and  tbe  philosophers  re- 
tamed  with  great  puUie  applause  to  their  respective 
Bchools.  Tlwophrastus,  who  had  snRered,  wit^  his 
brethren,  the  persecution  inflicted  by  this  oppreenve 
decree,  shared  tbe  honour  of  the  restoration,  and  con- 
tinaed  hia  detMtes  and  instructions  in  tha  Lfcenm. — 
Then^bTBstus  is  highly  celebrated  for  hie  industry, 
learning,  and  eloqneneo,  and  for  hia  genenwaiy  and 
fsUie  aptrit.  He  ia  said  twice  to  ban  freed  bia  oonn- 
ay  from  tbe  oppression  of  tyrants.  He  contributed 
Kberally  towards  defraying  the  expenses  attending  the 
pn'olic  meetings  of  the  philosopher*,  which  were  neld, 
not  for  the  sake  of  show,  but  for  lesmed  and  inge- 
■lou  conversation.  In  the  pobhe  schools  be  conunu- 
8£ 


It  appttred,  ss  Aristotle  had  done,  in  an  elegant  dreae 
a'nd  waa  very  attentive  to  tbe  graces  of  elocutioa. 
He  lived  to  iha  advanced  age  irf  eigbty>tiTe.  T» 
warda  the  cloee  of  his  life  be  grew  ozceedingly  infirm 
and  waa  oaniod  to  the  echool  on  a  couch.  He  ex 
pressed  great  lagret  on  account  of  tbe  shortoess  oi 
life ;  and  complained  that  nature  had  given  long  life  to 
stus  and  crows,  to  whom  it  ia  of  so  little  value,  and 
haa  denied  it  to  man,  who,  in  a  longer  duration,  miriit 
bava  bean  to  attain  the  aummit  of  aciance ;  Eat 
now,  as  soon  aa  ba  arrives  in  eight  of  it.  ia  takes 
away.—TheopbrastuB  wrota  many  valuable  worka, 
aone  of  whit  b  have  come  down  to  ue.  His  principal 
vroric  of  a  philoaophical,  or,  rather,  ethical  character,  is 
entitled  'H$u(ol  Xoptumjpef  ("Jtfomi  CkaraeUrs"), 
in  thirty  chapters.  We  most  take  caie  not  to  be  mie- 
led  by  thia  tilla ;  no  nocal  ehaxaetera  ^qwar  in  tha 
w<»^  hot  tbe  aoibor  merely  traeea  anch  as  are  of  a 
ridicnioos  stamp.  Hence  Schneider,  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  Theophrastos,  has  been  led  to  the  opinion,  that 
tbe  Cbaroctera  of  Tbeopbrestus,  as  we  now  have  them, 
are  only  extracts  from  different  moral  works  pobliabed 
by  the  philoa<^iber ;  extracts  made  at  diSerant  timee 
and  by  difierent  persona.  He  founds  ibia  supposition 
OD  the  unconnected  style  so  prevalent  in  the  "  Cha»> 
Bcters,"  cm  the  forma  of  expression  which  often  occut 
there,  and  on  the  following  ioscriptioa  or  title  of  a 
manuscript :  '£k  tuv  Oeo^foarov  XapaKT^puv  ("  £x- 
inetafrom  the  Charactert  of  Tkeopkrasliu^').  Tim 
opinion,  however,  (rf  Schneider  hia  found  oiany  op- 
ponents.  Mon  unanimity  pravaila  among  critics  rel- 
atife  to  the  spuriousness  of  tbe  preface.  Its  style, 
total^  differODt  from  that  of  the  reat  of  the  woifc  and 
of  lu  other  writinga  of  Theophraatns ;  the  errora  in 
datos ;  the  mention  made  of  his  children ;  in  fine,  the 
passage  where  Theopbrastus  is  made  to.  say  that,  tS- 
ter  havior  caiefnlly  compared  the  good  and  the  bad, 
he  has  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  commit  to  writing 
an  aeeoont  of  the  mode  of  hfe  accustomed  to  Jw 
poraued  by  each,  and  to  anange  them  into  claaeoi 
(wbcteaa  ha  iresriy  vives  ridionlotts  ebaiactera,  and 
hia  poitraica  offtx  nMioer  vicea  nor  their  opposite  vir- 
tues), all  these  drcumatancea  combined  make  a  very 
atron^  case  agaii:sl  tbe  antbenticity  of  the  preface  in 
question.  The  "  Characters"  of  Theopbrastus  sland 
very  high  as  a  dasrb  work.  Thra  rank  ia  due  to  them 
for  tha  purity  of  the  a^te  and  iu  great  precisioii,  ae 
wan  aa  lirom  tbe  ea'tBaaa  and  fidelity  of  the  porti^. 
Tbeophrastos  has.dMtrhad  with  admirable  art  tha  n' 
rious  figuree  which  ha  tvd  [nopoead  to  represent  on  hta 
moral  canvaaa :  hia  dcai[Ta  are  executed  with  a  per 
feet  finiah ;  and  his  numerona  imitators,  amotig  whom 
La  Broydie  standa  most  rmapicuous,  will  never  con- 
ceal Imn  view  and  pnidih.0  a  IbrgatliilDeaa  of  tha 
beaotiea  of  diair  original.  We  most  not,  howevef^ 
bring  to  tha  peroaal  of  thia  «w«k  that  delicacy  of  tulm, 
and  tlttt  general  tone  of  fediag  which  laeult  from  tbe 
praaent  ralations  of  society  ;  wo  must  remember  that 
Theophrastua  selecta  his  portraits  from  amid  a  licea- 
tioua  democracy. — We  have  also,  nndar  the  name  of 
Theopbrastus,  "  A  book  or  fragmnt  tf  Metaphj/me^ 
(T&v  fteri  tu  ^vaui  AmmmofiAvw  #  ^tCAwv  «).— • 
Tbeophraatus  is  also  regarded  aa  Uia  nuUwr  of  a  traa* 
ttse,  Hepi  AloAftnuc  ("  On  Pereepthii"),  tmting  of 
the  aeoaes,  the  imsgination,  and  the  roderstandii^. 
This  work  has  come  down  to  us,  and  rl^o  a  commen- 
tsry  DpOR  it,  in  the  form  of  a  parapbivs«,  by  Priacian 
of  Lydie,  who  lived  in  Um  sixth  century.  -Porphyry, 
in  bia  eomoMntary  on  tbe  Harntonica  of  rtiVmy,  has 
pmsarved  for  ns  an  miereatii^  fiagment  o'  t^e  aecood 
bodt  of  Tbeophiastua*  treauaa  on  Musi.-.  A  toaa 
which  we  bave  much  to  tagrat  ia  that  of  thhv  works 
of  Tbeophiastua  on  Laws,  which  made  a  Kidd  of 
appendage  to  AriaUtle'a  trealiae  on  Politics.  "1w 
frst  of  those  productions  was  entitled  Ilrpi  f  ■•- 
C  Of  £mN")  I  the  second,  Ntiuuv  «ord  onurtl-  ■  9 
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Twenty-four  bookt  vj  Lawi,  in  Alphabetic^  or- 
dtr");  tnd  th«  third,  Hiyu  KofuidtTuii  (•■  0/  LtgitU- 
lort")^  in  four  booki.  Stobaas  cite*  a  fngmtnt  of 
Um  fint  work.  Atbeueas  roeation*  other  wwks  «Im 
of  Tfaeoj^Hui,  ot  FUttery,  Pleantre,  Happtnett, 
^M.t  which  ar«  now  loat.— ]nd*peod«nilj,  bowsveri 
of  Ui«  meUphyaical,  elbical,  and  political  apcculations, 
Tbtrophraatua  alio  turned  hii  atlontion  u>  Mineralogy 
■ml  DOtainr.  A>  lb«  f^ikwopher  of  Stagira  ia  tha 
father  of  Zoology,  so  is  ThaoiKiruiua  to  m  regardsd 
M  the  parant  oT  BMtny.  Hit  vegetable  phvaiology 
cooiAina  ■ome  very  juat  aniiigementa  i  be  had  even  » 
glinpee  of  the  aeioat  eyatatn  ia  plants. — Of  the  do- 
■eroua  works  on  natural  faiatory  wntten  Theopbraa- 
lus,  the  folbiwiDff  alonp  remain  :  1.  tlepi  fvruu  lero- 
pMf  ("  On  the  Hiatory  of  PUnU"),  in  tea,  or,  rather, 
m  uine  books,  for  the  ancienta  knew  only  nine,  and  the 
pretended  fragmcut  of  a  tenth  book,  as  Amml  in  the 
■nsDUscfipts,  IS  only  s  repetition  of  a  passage  in  the 
Duth.  This  history  of  plsnU  ia  a  complete  •yatera  of 
nncient  botany. — S.  lltpi  fvmwv  airiuv  {"Of  tkt 
e»u«$  of  Pl*nU"),  in  t«n  books,  of  which  only  six 
bare  come  down  to  ua.  It  is  a  system  of  botanical 
physiology.— 3.  Utfil  {"Of  Stona").  This 

work  proves  that,  after  the  time  of  Theophrastus, 
mineralogy  retrograded^ — We  have  also  other  treaiiiies 
of  bit,  on  OAmTt,  Winit,  Pr^nottia  of  the  Wetlktr, 
&c.,  and  varioua  fnginenla  of  worka  in  natural  his- 
tory, on  ^miMfs  that  chtngt  Colour,  on  Bee$,  itc. 
Alt  these  fragments  have  be«n  preserved  for  us  by 
Photiiis.  — Tbe  best  ediiion  of  the  worka  of  Theo- 
pbraaiui  is  ihst  of  Schneider,  LtM.,  lt}18-18Xl,  & 
wis.  8vo.  The  treatise  on  Stones  hss  been  traiialated 
into  Englisb  by  Sir  John  Hill,  and  is  accompanied  by 
rcry  useful  notes,  Land  ,  1777,  8vo.  The  beat  edi- 
tions of  tlte  "  Characters"  are.  thai  of  Casauboii,  L, 
Bat.,  1592,  Bvo ;  thai  of  Fischer,  Cehttr/i,  1783, 8ro ; 
and  that  of  Ast,  JUpt.,  1816,  Sto.  Thia  list,  eriti- 
cally  spesking,  is  perhsps  the  beet. 

1  HBOPHTLAcrns,  1  SmocATTA,  a  Byiantine  hiato- 
riac  His  history  of  the  rsign  of  the  Eiepeior  Hao- 
lice  is  comprehended  in  eight  books,  and  terrainstea 
with  dto  massacre  of  this  prince  and  hia  childreD  by 
Pbocaa.  Casaubon  coosideri  this  writer  one  of  the 
best  of  the  later  Greek  historians.  He  wrote  also 
ether  works,  some  of  whbh  have  reached  us.  The 
bmv.  wlitinn  nt  his  hislory  ii  that  of  Fabrolti,  Pan; 
1648.  fol.  The  best  editMn  of  bis  Pl^sical  Queatione 
and  Epistles  is  that  of  Boisaonade,  Parit,  1835,  8to. 
— U.  One  of  the  Greek  fathers,  who  flourished  A.D. 
1670.  Dupin  obsemea  that  his  CommenUries  are 
very  useful  for  the  literal  explanation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  Dr.  Lardner  remarks  that  be  quotes  no 
forged  writings  or  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, many  of  which  be  excludes  by  his  observa- 
tioaa  on  JoAk,  1,  31-34,  that  Chrial  wrought  no  mtrs- 
ele  in  his  infancy,  or  before  the  lime  m  his  public 
minsiry.  His  works  were  edited  at  Venice,  4  Toia., 
1764  to  1 763. 

THsopdLia,  a  ntms  given  to  Antioch  beeaase  the 
Christians  first  received  their  name  there. 

Thkopohpob,  I.  a  king  of  Sparu,of  theAimily  of  the 
Proclida,  who  distiiwutBhsd  himssir  by  ibe  msny  new 
Rgnlstiena  be  introdaced.  He  died  sder  a  long  sod 
^acoful  reign,  B.C.  7S3. — II.  A  Greek  bistpiisn,  a  na- 
jve  of  Chios,  born  shoot  B.C.  MO.  His  father,  Dam- 
uistraius,  became  an  <ri)ject  of  strong  dielike  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens  on  sccount  of  hie  attachment  to  Sparta, 
uid  was  eventually  exiled,  togethw  with  bis  eon.  The 
■atter  came  to  Atheos,  and  there  had  for  an  iaatructer 
die  celebrated  laocratea.  At  dte  sge  of  40,  Theo- 
pimpus  returned  to  hia  native  city,  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  Alexander  the  Great;  but  after  the  death  of 
iut  prince  he  was  again  driven  out.  He  then  retired 
A  Egypt,  but  was  badly  received  by  Ptolemy  I.,  who 
egarded  him  aa  an  intriguing  and  trouble-ntafciog  men, 


end  even  wiahed  to  put  him  to  death.   It  was  in  ae  ' 
curdatice  with  the  uivice  of  Jeocrates  that  TbeefM 
pus  undertook  to  write  n  contmaetiea  of  tbe  hisuii)  « 
Thueydidca.    He  added,  in  the  first  plK«,  accoidi^ 
to  aome,  an  eighth  book  to  the  work,  which  tbe  fa^ 
rian  bad  left  incom[dete.    After  thia  be  compoied  • 
History  of  Greece  ('EU^iJca)  in  eleven  books,  and 
an  abridgment  of  Herodotus  in  two  books.    He  ske 
wrote  a  hiatery  <rf  Philip,  fuher  of  Alexander  thr 
Grejt,  in  58  books.   Of  tone  68  there  were  ciill  u- 
isung  58  in  the  line  of  Pbotioe.    The  patiiarch, 
however,  makea  na  ac<|uainied  with  the  content*  mer^ 
ly  of  the  twelfth  book,  which  embiBred  the  biuwy  of 
Pacorus.  kmg  of  EgypL    He  informs  us  tbal  the  His- 
tory of  Philip  contained  very  many  digressimisi,  attd  that 
Philip,  tbe  king  of  Macedon,  who  was  defeated  by  the 
Komans,  having  caused  all  that  did  not  relate  to  the 
father  of  Alexander  lo  be  thrown  out,  there  remained 
merely  what  would  emonnt  in  tbe  whole  to  16  books 
The  ancient  writers  Uame  Tbeopompus  for  a  cntaiB 
harshness  and  illiberalily  in  bis  remarks ;  but  Dioi7s> 
ius  of  Halicamaasos,  oo  ibe  other  hai^,  prsifcs  tbe 
order  and  pen^iicuity  that  appeared  in  bis  works ;  and 
he  commends,  loo,  Uie  long  preparatory  toil  tbiougk 
which  he  went  before  entering  on  tbe  compositioe  of 
hia  work,  and  tbe  reaearcbes  which  be  madr,  and  the 
psina  he  took  to  confer  with  those  wbo  bad  been  eye- 
wiinessea  of  some  of  tbe  events  that  be  described. — 
In  speaking  afterward  of  the  History  of  PbiUp,  Dio 
nysiua  also  makea  the  following  remaiilcs  in  relstioa  te 
his  general  manner,  which  may  serve  in  aome  degree, 
perhaps,  to  explain  the  charge  of  baisbneaa  and  of  it 
liberal  feelias  ecenatomed  to  bo  broi^ht  sgaisat  A» 
hiotwian:  "Not  content  with  raUting  whetoro  hsa 
passed  belbre  tbeeyea  of  tbe  world,  Tbeoponpns  pen* 
etratea  to  tbe  inmost  soula  of  hia  principal  actora,  sen- 
tinixes  narrowly  their  most  secret  intentions,  removse 
tbe  mask  from  them,  and  brings  forward  into  open  day 
thoae  vieea  which  their  hypocrimF  bad  boped  to  coo- 
cesi.    Heoca  aome  have  chaiged  im  widi  calamnia- 
ting,  beeinae  be  bee  blamed  Mdly  what  desrrred  te 
be  blamed,  and  has  lessened  tbe  gloiy  wbicb  sor 
rounded  some  individuals.    In  my  opinion,  however, 
be  has  merely  done  what  physicisns  do,  who  apply  the 
steel  and  tbe  fire  to  those  porta  that  are  diseued  sod 
gangrenoua,  in  order  to  save  those  tbst  are  healthy 
and  sound.— -Ae  for  his  dietioo.  it  is  altogeUKr  like 
that  of  laocratea,  pure,  clear,  nolde,  elesat^,  flowing, 
.full  of  eweeloeas  snd  henneny."    (Dim.  Hal., 
ai  On.  Pomp.—Op.j  ed.  Jloaw,  voL  6.  p.  78S.>— It 
would  be  wrong  in  na  to  oppose  lo  tbe  latter  psit  of 
thia  eulogiom  tbe  criticism  of  Luiginus      42)  on  a 
pessage  M  Theopompna,  becaose  there  ia  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  blaming  an  isdated  phrase  employed 
by  a  writer,  and  censurinj;  bis  general  style.    The  re- 
prosrb  uttered  by  Longmna  agrees  rntner  with  what 
the  rhetoriciao  Hemogenea  also  cendemiied,  namely, 
too  great  a  fondness  for  digresaiona,  and  a  reUting, 
aometimes,  of  thinga  actually  silly  in  iboir  Datnre. 
{De  Vet.  Script.  Cennra,  ed.  BeUke,  vol:  5,  p.  4S9.) 
Cornelius  Nepos  hss  made  much  nee  of  Theopompas, 
althov^  he  calls  bun  and  Timms  two  of  the  dkmi 
calumniatiDg  of  men,  ■*  dmo  mahdinnluMimi"   (  Vk, 
AkA.,  11, 1.)   From  an  obeervatkM,  Boroower,  note 
by  Photias,  be  woaM  appear  to  hare  been  a  very  nia 
writer,  and  to  have  n^ided  ibose  who  bad  gone  be- 
fore him  as  not  womty  even  of  the  second  rank. 
{Phot.,  Cod,  176;  ToL  l.p.  131,  «d.  BeU.}— In  1803. 
Koch  announced  a  critical  edition  of  tbe  fregesenie  e< 
TheopompoB  as  about  to  appear,  in  a  diaantation  en- 
titled *•  Pnlegtmaia  ad  Theopommm  Ckitam,"  Stu- 
tini,  4to.   The  promised  edition,  nowever,  baa  nevei 
appeared.   Frommel  aobseqaently  reunited  tbe  frag- 
ments of  the  Abridgment  of  Herodotos  in  a  disserta- 
tion bearing  the  title  •*  De  Tkeopompi  Ckxi  Epi/tmn 
Herodolta."   It  is  found  in  Creaxer's  Mclettmmla. 
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ffuL  U,  p.  13fi-170.  Id  1839,  the  fint  conp  eie  edi- 
IWD  of  ill  the  fngmeDt)  appeared  from  the  Lejrdeo 
pees,  widi  notes,  a  life  or  Thaopootpas,  dtc,  by 
Wicben.  8n.  (SdOU,  Hitt.  Lit.  Gt.,  vol.  S,  p.  179. 
— Ho/fliMn,  Lex.  Jiibliograpk.,  vol.  3,  p.  743.) 

TuMA,  the  moat  celebrated  of  the  Sporadaa,  ailu- 
ale,  according  to  Strabo,  aboot  aeven  hundred  aUdia 
(ma  the  Cretan  coaat,  in  a  noribeaat  direction,  and 
Marljr  two  hundred  sudia  in  ctrcumferetice.  (&niA., 
484.)  The  modern  name  ia  Santam.  Thia  ialind 
wu  aaid  b/  mythologtaU  to  have  been  formed  iu  the 
■ea  by  a  clod  of  earth  thrown  fmm  the  abip  Argo,  and 
on  its  fint  appearance  obtained  the  name  of  Callisie. 
{Piin.,  4,  IS  )  It  was  first  occupied  by  aome  Phonii- 
ciaus,  but  aubacauently  colonized  by  the  Lacedcmo- 
niant,  who  aettlea  there  ibe  descendant*  of  the  Minyn, 
after  they  had  been  expelled  from  Lcmiios  by  the  Pe- 
las^.  The  colony  wu  beaded  by  Tberaa,  a  deaceod- 
ant  of  Cadmoa,  and  matenwt  uncle  of  Euiyetbeties 
and  Proclua;  be  gave  hia  name  to  the  Uand.  (He- 
rod.,  4,  147.— Poiuan.,  3,  l.~Callm.,  ap.  SimA., 
347.)  Several  generationa  after  this  event,  a  colony 
was  led  into  Africa  by  Baltua,  a  descendant  of  the 
Minyn,  who  there  founded  the  city  of  Cyrene.  (.He- 
Tod.,  4.  lM.~Pind.,  Pytk.,  4,  10.)  Tbera  appeara 
to  bare  been  produced  by  tbe  aelioa  of  submarine 
Are*.  (C^wnwr'*  Ane.  Grttet,  toI.  3,  p  412,  *eqq.) 
*'  Abandtnt  proob  are  not  wanting,"  observes  Malte- 
Bron,  *'  as  to  the  eiielence  of  an  ancient  volcano,  the 
crater  of  which  occupied  all  the  basin  between  Santo- 
tin  and  the  smaller  islands  of  tbe  group :  tbe  mouth 
of  the  crater  has  been  partly  overthrown,  end  the  aper- 
ture  enetoeed  by  tbe  aceumtilatioo  of  dust  and  aabea. 
Tbe  lava,  tbe  aabes,  and  poinie*-atoae  diacbarged 
from  that  volcano  bare  covered  part  of  Therm  {Idem, 
ie  Trevoax,  171S),  but  the  greater  portion,  which  con- 
sists of  a  large  bed  of  fine  marble,  ha*  never  been  in 
any  way  changed  by  the  ^tion  of  volcanic  fire.  ( Ttmr- 
wtjort,  vol.  1.  p  331.)  Thera  ia  not  now,  however, 
covered  with  aabes  and  pumice-stdnes ;  it  t«  fertile  in 
eon,  and  produces  atrong  wine  and  cotton,  the  latter 
•f  which  is  not,  aa  in  tbe  other  ialaods,  planted  every 
year.  The  population  amounts  to  about  10,000,  and 
■II  the  inhsbitanta  are  Gteeks."  (Jfe^c-Bntn,  Gtogr., 
vol.  6,  p.  169.) 

THERAiiiNis,  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  and  afterward 
ODe  of  the  Athenian  generals  along  with  Alcibiadea 
and  Thr&iybulua.  He  waa  appotntw  by  the  I>aced»- 
monian*  one  of  tbe  thirty  (yianu ;  but  tbe  modantioQ 
of  his  view*  giving  offence  to  bis  coUesgusa,  he  was 
condemned  to  drink  hemlock.  Prom  toe  readinesa 
with  which  Theramenes  attached  bimaclf  to  whatever 
party  chanced  to  be  uppermost,  he  was  nicknamed  i 
Ktmpvoc,  this  being  an  appellation  for  a  eort  of  aan- 
del,  not  made  riebt  and  left,  a*  sandals  usually  were, 
bat  being  equally  adapted  lo  both  feet  (5t(td.,  *.  v. 
K^dofwof.— Bfoffl/-  nt  Mtu.  Crit.,  vol.  3,  p.  313.) 

ThckaphjB,  L  «  town  of  Lsconia,  southeast  of 
l^MTU,  and  near  tbe  Enroiaa.'  It  received  ite  name 
from  TberapiMB,  daughter  of  Lelex.  Here  were  to  be 
seen  Uie  temple  of  Menelaus,  and  bis  tomb,  as  well  as 
that  of  Hel«B.  Hera  also  was  the  temple  of  Pollux, 
■nd  both  this  deity  and  his  brother  wars  atld  to  have 
bcon  bom  hers.  Pindar  has  often  connected  llierap- 
BSwithtbemantioaoflbeTyodaTids.  (Find.,  hth., 
1.  43.— Xi,  i^A.,  11,  95.— /if.,  Sem.,  10,  106.) 
TbeiapnB  fvobsbly  corre^Mnda  with  the  village  of 
Chryat'pha,  about  two  miles  to  the  soufheaat  of  the 
nine  of  Spana.  {Cramer'M  Ane.  Great,  vol.  3,  p. 
Sit.)— 11.  A  town  of  Bcsotis,  between  Tbebes  and 
lb*  AaopuB,  and  in  a  line  nearly  with  Poini«. 
^atrabo,  409.) 

Thixas,  a  son  of  Autesion  of  Lacedamou,  who 
conducted  a  colony  to  Catliste.  to  which  he  gave  tbe 
name  of  Hiera.  (rid.  Thera.)  He  received  divine 
honours  after  death.   {Pmutm.,  %  I,  Ifi.) 


TbkrisIjl,  a  email  rocky  island  in  the  .fgein,  aep 
arated  from  the  northwest  coast  of  Thera  by  a  twrrow 
channel.  According  to  Pliny  [4,  IS),  it  was  detached 
from  Tbora  by  a  eoavniaion  of  nature.  Thensia  siit 
rptains  its  name.  {BondelaunU,  Int.  Archipel.,  p.  78, 
ed-DeSinntr.) 

Tiibbha,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  afterward  callec 
TheMsalomca,  in  honour  of  the  wife  of  CaBsandar*  mi 
now  Saloniki.   (Vid.  Tbesealouica.) 

TbuhaIoos  Sinus,  a  large  bay  aetting  up  between 
tbe  coast  of  Plena  and  that  of  Chucidice,  and  deriving 
ite  name  from  the  city  of  Therms  at  jta  northeaatero 
extremity.  It  was  also  called  Hacedonlcua  Sinus, 
from  its  advancing  so  far  into  the  country  of  Macedo. 
nia.  The  modem  name  is  the  Gulf  of  S^aniki. 
{Vid.  Tbessalonica.) 

TH»H.d  {warmbaiht).  This  term  is  frequently  uaed 
in  coaacxioD  with  an  adjective :  thus,  Therme  Sell- 
nanti«  are  tha  warn  hatha  adjaeant  to  tbe  ancient  Se- 
linvs,  DOW  iScMCM ;  ThenMi  Himuenses,  those  ad- 
jacent to  Himera  on  tbe  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  now 
Termini,  which  has  alao  become  the  modem  name  for 
the  remains  of  the  aneiem  city.  So.  also,  in  speaking 
of  the  warm  baths  constmcied  at  Rome  by  various 
emperors,  we  read  of  the  Tbemw  of  Diocleaisn,  dtc. 

THnH&oeii,  t  river  of  Pontos,  risii^  in  the  roounu 
ains  on  tbe  confines  of  Annsnia  Minor,  and  pursuing 
a  coune  nearly  due  weet  until  it  reaches  the  plain  of 
Themiscyra,  when  it  turns  to  the  north  and  empties 
into  the  Sinos  Amisenua.  According  to  Sirabo  (548), 
it  waa  foimed  by  tbe  junction  of  seversl  minor  streams. 
ApolloniuB  Rfaodius  makes  these  rivuleu  not  leaa  than 
ninety-six  m  number.  (Arg.,  t,  97S.)  Xcnophon 
also  describee  tbe  Thmnodon  as  a  considersble  nver» 
not  less  than  three  pleibra  in  width,  end  not  easy  for 
an  enemy  to  crosa.  lAnab.,  fi,  6,  3.)  Dionvsius 
Periegetea  afflrma  that  cryatal  and  jasper  were  found 
on  its  banks  (v.  773-183).  This  river,  which  reuins 
the  name  of  TAernuA,  ia  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
poets,  from  the  circomstance  of  tha  Amasons  having 
bean  fabled  lo  have  dwelt  at  one  time  on  its  barika^ 
{Cramet't  Am  Mitur,  vol.  1,  p.  360,  aefq.—Ht- 
rod.,  9,  37.— Fny.,  11,  96».—pT0pert.,  3,  14. 
—PHti.,  6,  8.) 

TaiBMorf  LA,  a  celebrated  pass  leading  from  Thes- 
saly  into  Locris  and  aouthem  Greece,  The  word 
Thennopyle  {Qtpfuu  RvKai, "  Warm  GaUa  or  Pate") 
denotes  both  tbs  nairowness  of  tbo  defile,  which  is 
fmosd  by  tbs  sea  on  ons  aide  and  tbe  cliflfs  of  Moimt 
(£u  on  tha  other,  and  also  tbe  vicinity  of  ceruu 
warm  springs,  still  called  Thermv,  and  which  are  seen 
to  iasue  pnncipalty  from  two  mouths  at  the  foot  of 
tbe  precipices  of  C£U.  The  following  description  of 
Tbermopyla  is  given  by  Herodotus  :  "  On  the  west- 
em  side  of  tlie  pass  is  a  lofty  mountain,  so  steep  aa 
to  ba  inaeessHMa  ;  on  iba  aaatam  aide  are  the  sea 
and  aome  marshes.  In  tbis  defile  is  a  warm  spring 
called  Chytri  (Xvrpoi)  by  the  inhabitants,  where  stands 
an  altar  dedicated  to  Herculea.  A  wall  baa  been  con- 
structed by  tbe  Phocians  to  defend  tbe  pasa  against 
the  Tbesaalians,  who  came  from  Thesprotia  to  uke 
possessioD  of  Theasaly,  then  named  .£olts.  Near 
Tracbia  the  defile  is  not  broader  than  half  a  plethnin 
(SO  feet) ;  but  it  is  narrower  atill  both  before  and  after 
TbermopylB,  at  Ibe  river  Pbmnix,  near  Antbde,  and 
at  tbe  village  of  Alpeni."  (Herod.,  7, 170.)  It  waa 
here  that  Leonidaa  and  his  band  of  heroes  witbsUxid 
the  attack  of  tbe  immense  Persian  host,  and  nobly 
died  in  defending  the  pau.  Here,  too,  wa*  fuugbtt 
at  a  later  day,  a  battle  between  ihe  Roman  amqr  uti> 
der  Actliua  Glabrio  snd  tbs  forcea  of  Antioebua,  ia 
which  the  latter  were  entirely  routed.  {Vid.  Calli- 
dromua.— Ltt.,36,  15.— Win, 4,  7.)— Tbe  historyof 
the  afibir  at  TbeimopyUa  is  as  follows :  At  the  time 
when  the  congress  at  tha  Isthmus  resolved  on  defend- 
ing the  pass  in  question,  the  Olympic  festival  ws« 
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mm  at  htxtA,  and  ali*  om  Uttb  Urn  iMpaetad  wmKtg 
tmaj  or  Uw  DotiftQ  sUtM,  Mptciatiy  at  Sparta,  that 
of  die  CaraetD  ApoUo,  which  ba'^  mm  daya.  Tha 
dangar  of  Oneee  did  not  WMa  ao  pwaaing  sa  lo  n- 
qatn  tlut  Uwae  sacred  gknea,  ao  intioMtaqr  connacir 
ed  wilb  ao  aunj  purpoaea  of  pleaaure,  boauwaa,  and 
nltgion,  ahould  b«  suapeiid«l.  And  it  waa  Uuught 
avmeieot  to  Mod  foiwird  a  aouU  foKO,  to  bar  tfa* 
^fogreaa  of  the  mmibt  until  tti«y  sboaU  letv«  the  Gro- 
■tan  world  at  Iwam  fcr  kctioo.  That  tha  northern 
Gmka  might  be  uaared  that,  nMwitbiUnding  thia 
Sparta  did  not  mean  to  abandon  thom,  the  little 
band  that  to  precede  the  whole  foree  of  the  «ett- 
federiteg  wtt  placed  under  the  command  of  her  king 
Leonidaa.  It  waa  compoeed  of  only  300  Spartena,  at- 
tended by  a  body  of  Helota  whose  nanbera  are  not 
neorded,  AOO  men  from  Tegeti  and  la  many  from 
Mantinca,  ISO  from  Uie  Areedian  Orehnmenue,  and 
1000  from  the  reat  of  Areadra.  Corinth  armed  400, 
Phliaa  WO,  and  Myceiun  80.  Meaeeogera  ware  aent 
to  aummon  Phocia  and  the  Locriana,  wboae  lerriiorv 
lay  neareal  to  the  poat  which  waa  to  be  maiouined, 
to  raise  their  whole  force.  "  They  were  reminded 
that  the  inTsder  waa  not  a  god,  but  a  mortal,  liable,  ao 
■II  human  greatneaa,  to  a  nil :  and  they  were  bidden 
to  lake  eonrage,  for  the  aea  waa  guatded  1^  Athena 
and  'Cgina,  and  the  other  maritime  ataies,  and  the 
troopa  now  sent  were  only  the  Cweninnera  of  the 
Peloponneaian  army,  which  would  apeedily  follow." 
Hearing  this,  the  Phociaiia  merebed  lo  ThermopylB 
with  1000  men,  and  the  Locrians  of  Opus  with  all  the 
force  they  could  muster.  On  his  atriTal  in  Bceotia 
Leonidaa  was  joined  by  700  Thaaplans,  who  were 
lealous  in  the  ceaae ;  bat  the  diapoaitioa  of  Hwbee 
was  alrongiy  aaspected  ;  her  leading  men  wore  known 
lo  be  friendly  to  the  Persiana ;  and  Leonidaa  prolMbiy 
oelieved  that  he  should  be  counteracting  their  in- 
trigues if  he  engaged  the  Thebans  lo  take  part  in  the 
contest.  He  therefore  called  ujion  them  for  aaaist- 
aoce,  and  they  sent  400  men  wiUi  hnn ;  hot,  tn  the 
opinion  of  Herodotus,  this  waa  a  (breed  eomplisnoe, 
which,  if  they  had  dared,  they  would  willingly  have 
refused.  With  this  army  Leonidas  marched  to  defend 
Therraopyln  against  two  milliona  of  men.  It  was  a 
prevailing  belief  in  later  ages — one,  perhaps,  thst  be> 
came  current  immediately  after  the  death  of  Leonidss 
—that  when  be  ast  out  on  his  eiqiedition  he  diatinctly 
foresaw  Us  fatal  taaua.  And  Herodotna  gives  eome 
coloor  to  the  i^nion  by  reeordinff  that  he  aetaeted 
hii  SparUn  followera  from  among  ttioea  who  had  aene 
U  leave  behind  them.  But  Plutarch  imagirted  that, 
before  his  departure,  he  and  his  Kitle  band  solemnized 
their  own  obsequies  by  funersl  games  in  the  presence 
of  their  parents,  snd  that  it  waa  on  this  occasion  he 
ipoke  of  them  aa  a  amall  number  to  fight,  but  enough 
to  die.  One  fact  deatreye  thia  fiction.  Before  hie 
arrival  at  Thennopybi  be  did  not  know  of  die  path 
over  the  mountain  by  which  he  might  be  attacked  in 
the  rear :  tba  onh  danger  be  had  before  hie  eyes  waa 
one  which  could  not  have  shaken  the  courage  of  any 
Imve  wamor,  that  of  making  a  stand  for  a  few  days 
against  incessant  attacka,  but  from  email  bediea,  in  a 
narrow  apace,  where  he  wouM  bo  favoured  liy  the 
ground.  The  whole  paaa  shot  fn  between  the  eaet- 
em  promontory  of  (£ta,  called  Callidremna,  which 
towera  above  it  in  ru^ed  precipices,  and  the  abore 
of  the  Malian  Onlf,  is  lOur  or  five  mites  in  length ;  it 
is  narrowest  at  either  enj,  where  the  mountain  is 
•aid  once  to  have  left  room  ovly  for  a  single  carriage. 
But  between  theae  points  the  paat  firat  widens  and 
then  is  again  contracted,  though  not  into  quite  so  nar- 
row a  apace,  by  the  elifbof  Gallidramaa.  At  the  foot 
of  these  roeka,  as  hss  already  been  remarked,  a  hot 
aulphureoua  spring  gushes  op  in  a  eopiona  stream,  and 
other  slenderer  veins  tnckle  across  the  toad.  Thia  is 
the  paaa  properly  called  Hiennopyla.  On  Ae  aide  of  r 
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the  aea  it  waa  enea  goarded  no  lees  eeooreh  than  by  the 
oliBu  ;  far  it  runa  along  the  edge  of  a  aeep  inniiea. 
which  the  mod,  breagfat  down  by  the  mwa  bom  dn 
vale  of  the  Spcfcbioa,  ia  bow  eontinnally  corrriDg  fat- 
ward  into  the  gulf,  while  the  pen  seit  the  laiad  grad- 
ually hardena  mto  firm  ground,  and  sndeoa  tba  pass. 
In  veiy  early  times  dw  nwetans  were  m  pesssssiaa  si 
'1  bermopyln,  and,  to  protect  tbennelvee  from  Ute  ia- 
roads  of  the  Tbeasaliaaa,  had,  aa  already  elated,  bmli 
a  wall  acreae  tha  noftbera  entnnee,  and  had  die- 
charged  ibe  water  of  lb*  apringa  to  boDaw  «at  a  aa> 
irbI  mmeb  in  the  read.    Iliey  WOW  ID  aaretybehM 
thia  bulwark  till  the  Tbeasalians  discovered  a  pat^ 
whieh,  beginning  in  a  chasm  Uireagh  which  a  torrent, 
calted  the  Asmhib,  desoenda  on  tM  north  side  (rf  tha 
monntain,  winoe  op  a  laborioae  aeeent  to  the  aaaniil 
of  Callidroinna,  aitd  then,  by  a  abotter  aad  steepv 
track,  cornea  down  near  the  somheio  end  of  the  paM^ 
where  the  village  of  Alpemn  once  atood.    After  lim 
diecoverr  Ibe  lurtifieation  became  comparatively  oae 
lesa,  and  waa  suffered  lo  go  to  nrin.    It  eeems  waiH 
derful,  and  woold  be  eearcely  crediUe,  if  it  was  oat 
positively  assetted  by  Herodotus,  that  when  the  ceo- 
gresa  at  the  lathmoa  determmed  to  defend  TbenBOpy- 
im,  there  waa  not  a  man  aaMog  them  vriw  knewef  lUf 
circuitena  tfaek    Tb^  oidued  tba  old  wall  to  be 
repaired;  bolt  when  Lemiidasamved.  be  waa  tafeiBed 
of  the  danger  which  threateiwd  him  frem  the  Anopaa, 
so  the  mountain  pees  was  named,  if  it  aheold  cone  U 
the  knowledge  of  the  barbarians ;  and,  on  tbe  arrital 
of  the  enemy,  be  poated  the  Pbocians,  by  then  own 
desire,  on  the  eammit  of  the  ridge  to  gnaid  againat  a 
surpriso. — The  firat  eight  of  tbe  Peraian  hoac,  eoveF* 
ii^  dte  Tradunian  riams,  is  said  to  have  etrack  ao«a 
of  the  follovrera  of  Leonidaa  with  no  leaa  tenor  dM 
tbeir  brethren  of  Artemiatom  feh  at  tbe  approach  tH 
the  hostile  armada :  the  PelopmneeiaDe  woeU  ban 
retreated,  and  reserved  dieirslreneth  for  ibe  defence 
<tf  their  own  isthmus.    But  the  Poocians  and  Locri- 
ana, who  were  moat  inlereated  in  cbechii^  the  pfuff- 
reaa  of  the  invader,          indignant  at  the  propoeu, 
and  Leonidaa  prevailed  on  die  other  ali^  to  »uy,*ai 
soothed  them  by  despatriiing  measengera  to  the  confed- 
erate cities  to  csU  for  speedy  r»-eoforcaraenL  Xeniaa 
hsd  heard  thst  a  handful  of  men,  under  the  coramand  of 
a  SparUn  kii^,  were  stationed  at  diis  part  of  the  road ; 
but  he  imagined,  it  is  said,  that  his  preeenoe  would  hava 
seared  ^em  away.   Ho  «ms  so^maed  In  the  report 
of  a  boraemlm  whmn  bo  had  eent  fbrwava  tDobecm 
their  ntotione,  and  who,  on  riding  op,  perceived  the 
j^Ttana  beftrn  the  waH,  amne  quietly  seated  comb- 
ing their  flowing  hair,  o^en  at  ezereiee.    He  could 
not  believe  Demsratue,  vrho  aaaured  him  that  ihe  Spar- 
tana,  Kl  least,  were  come  to  dispute  the  paaa  with  hnn, 
and  that  it  waa  dietr  cnatom  to  trim  tbeir  hair  on 
eve  of  a  combat.    Pour  dajra  paaaed  beibn  he  coiM 
be  convinced  that  hie  army  mast  do  mors  dian  dww 
itaelf  to  clear  a  way  for  him.    On  tbe  fiftti  daj  he  or- 
dered a  body  of  Median  and  Ctanao  troops  to  hB 
upon  tbe  rash  and  insolent  enemy,  and  to  lead  them 
captive  into  bia  preseiMO.    He  was  aeatod  on  a  lofty 
throne,  fima  which  he  eouM  enrvey  tbe  narrow  eo- 
tranee  of  die  paaa,  which,  in  obediraee  to  bia  eon* 
mends,  hie  wantors  endeavoored  to  foiee.    But  Aey 
fought  on  ground  when  their  nnmbere  wero  of  m 
avail,  ezcept  to  increase  their  confusion  when  OiMr 
attack  was  repulsed ;  thmr  ehort  tpeara  eonU  net 
reach  the  foe:  the  foremoal  fell,  tbe  hinder  advanced 
over  their  bodiea  to  the  charge :  tbeir  repeated  onseta 
broke  upon  the  Qroeka  idly,  aa  waves  upon  the  rock. 
At  length,  aa  tbe  day  wore  on,  the  MedtaM  nod  Cie- 
siant,  apeot  with  Ibeir  efforte,  and  greatly  tfamned  ia 
tbdr  rtidct,  wete  recalled  from  dw  eonteat.  wfakAi  the 
king  now  thought  worthy  of  the  supMwr  pfoweje  of 
his  own  guards,  the  ten  tboassnd  Immortals.  TVy 
r  were  led  u  to  a  certain  and  easv  victory ;  the  Oiaak^ 
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ftowevart  itood  their  groand  u  t>«rore,  or,  if  vrn  tX 
gate  w«y  and  turned  their  becks,  it  wee  only  to  fica 
■uddeoly  ebont  end  deal  tenfold  doatruetioa  on  their 
ponuars.   Thrice  doring  theee  fruilleia  aeatalu  the 
king  was  aooD  to  etait  up  from  hie  ibtOM  ia  a  tians- 

En  of  feet  or  rage.  The  combat  laated  the  whole 
y :  the  ilaughter  of  the  barbariana  waa  gmat ;  on 
the  aide  of  the  Greeka,  a  few  Spartan  Uvea  wen  lost; 
•e  to  the  rest,  nothing  ia  aaid.  The  oait  day  tlio 
attack  was  renewed  with  no  better  aucceaa :  the  bands 
of  the  eeveral  cities  that  Bade  up  the  Grecian  army, 
wtpt  tba  Phociana,  who  wen  enplojed  aa  wa  have 
Man,  relieved  each  other  at  the  poat  of  botwor;  all 
stood  equally  firm,  and  repelled  the  cbaiga  not  leas 
Tigotoualy  than  before.  The  confideoee  of  Xerzaa 
waa  now  changed  to  despondence  and  pcrpleiity. — 
The  eecret  of  ihe  Anopsa  could  not  Look  remain  con- 
malcd  after  it  bad  become  valu^^.  llaay  tenguea, 
periiape,  would  have  nvealed  it :  two  QiodiB,  a  Oa- 
lyaiian,  and  Coiydallas  of  Anticyn,  dnured  the  n- 

Csaeh  of  this  foul  treacben ;  but,  bj  the  gtneiat  <«iin- 
1,  confirmed  by  the  solemn  sentence  of  the  Am- 
pbictyonic  council,  which  set  a  price  upon  hia  head, 
Ephialtea,  a  Malian,  was  branded  with  the  infamy  of 
having  glided  th«%  barbariana  round  the  faui  path. 
XoTXea,  overioyed  at  the  diacorery,  ordered  Hydarnea, 
(bo  conmaoder  of  the  Tan  Thooaand,  with  bis  troopa, 
to  follow  the  traitor.  They  eat  dut  at  nightlall :  aa 
day  waa  beginning  to  break,  tbej  gained  t&a  biow  of 
Callidromus,  where  the -Phocians  were  posted;  the 
night  was  still,  and  the  univeraal  ailenco  waa  firat 
broken  by  the  trampling  of  the  invaders  on  the  leaves 
with  which  the  face  of  the  woody  mountain  waa 
thickly  strewed.  The  Phociana  started  from  their 
ranches  and  ran  to  their  ama.  The  Paniana.  who 
bad  not  expected  to  find  an  enemy  on  tbeir  way, 
were  equally  surprised  at  the  sight  of  an  armed  band, 
and  feared  lest  they  might  be  Spartans;  but  when 
Ephiiltes  had  informed  them  of  the  truth,  they  pre- 
pared to  force  a  passage.  Tbeir  arrows  showered 
jpon  the  Phociana,  who,  believing  tbemaelvea  the  M>le 
ooiect  of  attack,  retreated  to  the  hig^Msi  peek  of  the 
doge,  to  aell  their  Uvea  aa  deariy  aa  th^  could.  Hie 
Pmians,  without  taming  aaide  to  puraue  them,  kept 
Ml  their  way,  and  descended  towards  Alponus.  Meao- 
wbtle,  dosertera  had  brought  intelligence  of  the  ene- 
my's motions  to  the  Grecian  camp  during  the  night, 
and  their  report  waa  confirmed  at  daybreak  by  the 
sentinels  who  bad  been  suiiowid  on  the  beigbia,  and 
now  came  down  with  the  newa  that  the  barbuians 
were  croaaing  the  ridge.  Little  lime  was  left  for  de- 
liberstioa:  opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  course  that 
prudence  prescribed  or  honour  permitted.  Leonidas 
did  not  restrain,  perht^  encoursged,  thoee  of  the  al- 
lies  who  wished  to  save  themselves  from  the  impend- 
ing fate ;  bat  for  himself  and  his  Spartans  he  declared 
hia  reeolution  of  maintaining  the  poat  which  Sparta 
bad  assigned  them  to  the  last.  All  withdrew  exdept 
Uie  Thespians  and  the  Thebans.  The  Tbeapians  re- 
mained from  choice,  bent  on  sharing  his  glory  and  hie 
death.  Wa  should  willingly  believe  the  same  of  the 
Thebsns,  if  the  event  did  not  seem  to  prove  that  their 
stay  WBS  the  effect  of  compulsion,  Herodotus  says 
that  Leonidaa,  though  he  dismissed  the  rest  because 
their  ai»rit  ahrank  from  danger,  detained  the  Thebans 
la  boatagea,  beeanae  be  knew  then  to  be  diaaflfeeted 
to  the  canse  of  freedqpi;  yet,  as  be  wae  Aimaelf  cer- 
tain of  perishing,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  nnderstand 
why  and  bow  he  put  this  violence  on  them;  and  Plu- 
^aicb,  wbo  obaerves  the  inconsistency  of  the  reason 
aaaigaed  by  Herodotus,  would  have  triumphantly  vin- 
dic^ed  the  honoor  of  the  Thebtns,  if  he  conid  have 
Jaiued  that  they  alone  aurrived  the  day.  Unleaa  we 
anppose  that  their  first  chwce  was  m  the  side  of  boa- 
«tr,  their  last,  when  death  stared  them  in  the  face,  on 
4w  aide  of  |8iidonce,  we  must  give  np  their  conduct 


( and  that  of  Leonidas  aa  an  inscrutable  myaUry. — II*- 
giatias,  an  Aeamanian  aootbsayer,  wbo  traced  his  lin 
eage  to  the  ancient  aeer  Melampus,  is  said  to  hav 
read  the  ep^machmg  fate  of  his  conmaniona  in  tba  er 
trails  of  the  victims  before  any  lioiogs  had  arrive 
of  their  danger.  When  the  presage  waa  confiimed 
Leonidaa  pressed  him  to  retire :  a  proof,  Huodotc 
thinks,  that  the  Spartan  king  did  iwt  wish  to  keep  an 
one  who  deaired  to  go.  Me^stiaa,  iraiuung  the  ex 
ample  of  the  heroic  prophet  Theoclua,  who,  after  pre 
dieting  the  fall  of  Ira  to  Ariatomenea,  refuaed  to  sur 
five  we  mia  of  hia  conntij,  would  not  ^uit  the  aid 
of  Leontda* ;  but  be  sent  away  hia  son,  an  only  one, 
wbo  had  accompanied  him,  that  the  tine  of  Melampoa 
might  not  end  with  him.  Leonidaa  would  alao,  it  is 
said,  have  aaved  two  of  bis  kiuamen,  by  sending  them 
with  leUers  and  measages  to  Sparta ;  hut  die  one  said 
be  had  come  to  bear  arms,  not  to  carry  letters ;  and  the 
other,  that  hie  deeda  would  tell  all  Oat  Sparta  wiabed 
to  knew. — Before  Hydamee  began  bn  inarch,  Ephi- 
altea bad  reckoned  the  time  be  would  take  to  reach 
the  southern  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  Xerxes  had, 
accordingly,  fixed  the  hour  when  he  would  attack 
the  Greeks  in  front.  It  was  early  in  the  forenoon 
when  the  Ten  Thousand  bad  near  finished  their  round, 
and*  the  preconcerted  onset  began.  I^nidas,  now 
len  csreiul  to  bosband  the  lives  of  his  men  than  tc 
mske  havoc  atnong  the  barbarians,  no  longer  confined 
himself,  as  before,  withui  the  pass,  but,  leaving  a  guard 
at  the  wall,  sallied  forth  and  charged  the  advancing 
enemy.  Hia  little  band,  reckleas  of  everything  bu 
honour  and  vengeance,  made  deep  and  bloody  hteachea 
in  the  ranka  of  the  Persians,  who,  according  to  an 
Oriental  custom,  were  driven  into  the  conflict  by  the 
lash  of  their  commandera.  Many  periahtid  in  the  aea, 
many  wera  trampled  under  foot  by  the  throng  that 
pressed  on  them  from  behind  :  yet  the  Spartans  too 
were  thinned,  and  Leonidas  himself  died  early.  The 
fight  WB8  hottest  over  his  body,  which  was  rescued 
after  a  hard  struggle,  and  the  Greeks  four  ^tmes  turned 
the  enemy.  At  length,  when. moat  of  tbeir  apeaia 
were  broken,  and  their  sworda  blonted  with  alaughtcr, 
word  came  that  the  band  of  Hydarnea  waa  about  to 
enter  the  pass.  Then  they  retreated  to  the  wall,  and 
preased  on  to  a  knoll  on  the  other  side,  where  they 
took  up  their  last  stand.  The  Thebana,  however,  did 
not  return  with  them,  hut  threw  down  their  arms  and 
begged  for  quarter.  This,  it  is  aaid,  the  greater  part 
obtained  :  Herodotus  heard  s  story,  about  which  Plu- 
tarch is,  with  good  reason,  tncredulous,  thst  they  were 
afterward  all  branded  like  runaway  slaves ;  but  it  ia 
not  denied  that  they  placed  themselves  at  the  mercy 
of  the  barbarians.  Toe  Persians  rushed  forward  un- 
resisted, broke  down  the  wall,  and  surrounded  the  hil- 
lock where  the  lillle  remnant  of  the  Greeks,  armed 
only  with  a  few  swords,  stood  a  butt  for  the  'arrows, 
the  javelins,  and  the  stones  of  the  enemy,  which  at 
length  overwhelmed  tbem.  Where  tbej  fell  they 
were  afterward  buried ;  thwr  tomb,  as  Simooidea  eang, 
waa  an  altar ;  a  sanctuary,  in  which  Greece  revered 
the  memory  of  bor  second  founders.  (Diod.  8k.,  11, 
11.)  The  inscription  of  the  monument  raised  over 
the  slain,  wbo  died  from  first  to  last  in  defence  of  the 
pass,  recorded  that  four  thousand  men  from  Pelopon 
nesna  had  fought  at  Tbermopyla  with  three  hundred 
myriads.  We  ought  not  to  expect  accuracy  in  tbeaa 
numbers :  the  list  in  Herodotus,  ff  the  Locrian  force 
ia  only  aupposed  equal  to  the  Phocian,  exceeds  sia 
thousand  men:  the  Phocians,  it  must  be  remembered, 
were  not  engaged.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile 
either  account  with  the  historian's  statement,  that  the 
Grecian  dead  amounted  to  foor  thousand,  unlen  wt 
suppose  that  the  Helots,  thmwh  not  numbered,  hmti 
a  large  part  of  'Ve  army  of  Leonidaa.  Hie  luatre  of 
bis  achieremei.  ia  not  diminished  by  their  presence 
He  himself  and  hts  Sparuna  no  doubt  considered  theii 
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|MrwT«n'ng  atand  in  iha  pMt  ititniited  to  them,  not 
ta  an  act  of  high  and  heroic  devotion,  but  of  aimpia 
and  indiipenaable  duty.  Their  spirit  apoke  in  the  linea 
intcri(>ed  upon  the'r  monument,  which  bade  the  paxsing 
traTctlnr  tell  their  countrymen  that  thej  bad  hllen  in 
obedipnc*  to  their  liwa.  How  their  action  waa  view* 
ed  at  Sparta  may  be  collected  from  a  atory  which  can- 
not be  aeparated  from  the  recollection  of  thia  memora- 
Ue  day.  When  the  band  of  Leonidaa  was  nearly  cn- 
Uosed,  two  SparUns,  Eurytua  and  Anatodemaa,  were 
Maying  at  Alpenua,  having  been  forced  to  quit  their 
poet  by  a  diaorder  which  nearly  deprived  them  of  eight, 
wlien  ttiey  heard  ^e  tidinga,  the  one  etlled  for  hti 
Uma,  and  made  hie  faelol  guide  him  to  the  place  of 
eoottttt,  where  he  wsa  left,  and  fell.  But  the  other'a 
heart  failed  him,  and  he  aaved  hia  life.  When  be  re- 
turned to  Sparta  he  waa  abunned  like  a  peatilence :  no 
man  would  ahare  the  fire  of  hia  hearth  with  him,  or 
apeak  to  him ;  and  he  waa  branded  with  the  name  of 
"  the  trembler  ArUtotUmui"  {6  rpiaa^  'ApttrroAiifxoc). 
According  to  another  account,  boththeae  Spariana  bad 
been  deapatebed  from  the  camp  aa  meeaengera,  md 
there  being  aufficient  time  for  both  to  return,  Eurytua 
did  ao,  but  Ariatodemui  lingered  on  the  way. — ^The 
Peraiana  are  said  to  have  loat  at  Thermopylie  30,0<HI 
men:  amonj;  them  were  aereral  of  royal  blood.  To 
console  himaeir  for  thia  loaa,  and  lo  reap  the  utmost 
■dvantase  from  hia  victory,  Xerxea  aent  over  to  the 
feet,  which,  having  beard  of  the  departure  of  the 
Oreeka,  waa  now  stationed  on  the  northern  cosat  of 
Eubna,  and  by  public  notice  invited  all  who  were 
eurioua  to  see  the  chastisement  he  had  inflicted  on 
the  men  who  had  dared  to  defy  hia  power.  That  he 
tttd  previously  buried  the  greater  part  of  hia  own 
lead  aeema  naloral  enough ;  and  such  an  artiSee,  ao 
ilightly  differing  from  ttw  aniversal  practice  of  both 
■ncient  and  modern  belligerents,  scarcely  deserved 
Ibe  name  of  a  iiratagem.  He  is  said  also  to  have 
mutilated  the  body  of  T.«onidis;  and,  as  this  was  one 
of  the  foremost  which  he  found  on  a  Rcid  that  had 
eaat  him  ao  dear,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  reject  the 
tradition,  because  auch  ferocity  wsa  not  consiatent 
with  the  reapect  usually  paid  bv  the  Persians  to  a  gal- 
lent  enemy.  To  cut  on  the  head  and  right  «rm  of 
alaln  rebel*  was  a  Feretan  naage.  {PhU.,  VU.  Artax., 
t.  13.— Strab.,  733.— Heroi.,  7,  208,  Meqq  —TViirl- 
waJl'e  Hiel.  of  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  283,  s;;;.}— According 
to  modern  travellers,  the  warm  springs  at  Thcrmopyln 
are  about  half  way  between  Bodomlxa  and  Ztiloim. 
Tber  issue  principally  from  two  moutha  at  the  foot  of 
Um  limeatone  preeipieea  of  CEti.  The  tampeiature, 
in  the  month  or  December,  waa  found  to  be  111"  of 
Fahrenheit.  Dr.  Holland  found  it  to  be  lOS"  or  lOi^ 
It  the  mouth  of  the  fiaaures.  The  water  is  very  transpa- 
rent, but  depoaites  a  calcareous  concretion  (carbonate 
af  lime),  whiclT  adheres  to  reeds  and  sticks,  like  the 
waters  of  the  Anio  at  Tivoli,  and  the  sulphureous  lake 
between  that  place  and  Rome.  A  large  extent  of  sur- 
face ia  covered  with  this  deposite.  It  is  imuregnated 
with  carbonic  acid,  time,  muriate  of'soda,  ana  aulphur. 
The  ground  about  the  aprirwa  yielda  a  hollow  aound 
like  that  within  the  crater  of  the  Solfaterra  near  Na- 
ples. In  some  plsces  Dr.  Clarke  observed  cracks  and 
fissures  filled  with  sugnant  water,  through  which  a 
saseous  fluid  waa  rising  in  large  bubbles  to  the  sur- 
nce,  its  fcetid  emell  bespeaking  it  to  be  sulphureted 
^drogen.  The  efmnga  are  very  e(^iouB,  and  imme- 
diately form  aevcral  rapid  atreama  ronning  into  the 
sea,  which  ia  apparently  about  a  mite  from  the  pass. 
Baths  were  built  here  by  Herodea  Atticus.  The  de- 
file or  strait  continues  for  some  distance  beyond  the 
hot  springs,  and  then  the  road,  which  ia  still  paved  in 
many  places,  bears  off  atl  at  once  across  the  plain  to 
ZeitouD,  distant  three  honra  from  Tbnmoi^la.  Near 
Un  ipriDgB  there  an  faint  tncea  of  a  wall  and  circular 
•ow-  composed  of  ■  thick  mass  of  amatl  atonn^  and 
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apparently  not  of  high  antiquity.  The  foot  of  tlw 
mountain,  however,  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  is  so  eovei 
ed  with  trees  snd  impenetrable  bashes  as  to  hide  ant 
veatiges  which  may  exist  of  early  lartificatiooa.  The 
wall,  of  which  mention  hea  more  than  once  been  made 
by  UB,  was,  it  i  hter  daj,  renewed  and  fortified  by 
AntiochuB  when  defendir^  himself  egunat  the  Ro 
mana ;  and  waa  afierwaid  restored  by  Juatiniao,  wfaes 
that  monarch  thought  to  secure  the  tottering  empirs 
by  fortresses  and  walls :  he  is  slated  also  to  have  cod 
stnieted  cisterns  here  for  the  rocepUoo  of  lain- water. 
The  question  is,  whether  thia  be  the  site  of  the  ancient 
wall,  aa  Dr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Dodwell  suppose,  or 
whether  the  spring  referred  to  by  Herodotus  be  not 
the  fountain  mentioned  by  Dr.  Clarke,  who  describes 
the  wall,  not  aa  traveraine  the  marsh,  but  *a  extending 
along  the  mountainous  chain  of  CEia  from  sea  to  sea. 
The  cisterns  built  by  Justinian  would  hardly  be  in  tbs 
marshy  plain,  but  must  be  looked  for  within  tbe  forti- 
fied pass.  Formidsble,  however,  as  the  defile  of  Tiler- 
mop^ln  may  seem,  it  has  never  opposed  an  efleetml 
bsmer  to  sn  invading  army ;  the  strength  of  these 
gates  of  Greece  being  rendered  vain  by  the  other 
mountain  routes  which  avoid  them.  "  The  PersiaDs,* 
aaya  Procopius,  '*  found  only  one  path  over  tbe  mount- 
ains ;  now  there  are  many,  and  large  cnoi^  to  admit 
a  cart  or  chariot."  A  path  was  pointed  out  to  Dr. 
Clarfce  to  tho  north  of  the  hot  springs,  wfaiA  is  etfll 
used  h^  the  inhabitiDta  in  journeying  to  Sitooi.  Mm 
followmg  thia  path  to  a  certain  distance,  another  rood 
branches  from  it  lowarda  the  southeast,  according  to 
the  route  pnraned  by  the  Persiana.  Dr.  Holland  as- 
cended Mount  CEta  by  *'  a  route  e^joally  singular  and 
interesting,  but  difficnit,  and  not  free  from  danger." 
When  the  Gaola  under  Brennus  invaded  Greece,  tbe 
treacherous  discovery  made  to.  him  of  a  path  tbrmgh 
tbe  mountains  compelled  the  Greeks  to  relmti  to 
prevetit  their  being  taken  in  rear.  Antiocbos  wu  ia 
like  manner  forced  to  retreat  with  precipitation,  am 
seeing  the  heighta  above  the  pees  occupied  by  Roman 
soldiers,  who,  under  tbe  command  of  M.  Poreius  Cato, 
had  been  aent  round  to  seize  these  positions.  Ia  tba 
reign  of  Jualiniso  the  army  of  tbe  Hons  advanced  to 
Thennopyta,  and  dtacoverul  the  path  over  the  monnt- 
aini.  vnien  Bajazet  entered  Greece  towaidi  Uie 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  there  appears  to  hiva 
been  little  uecd  of  these  artifices  :  a  Greek  bishop  w 
stated  to  have  conducted  the  Mohammedan  conqoeton 
through  the  pasa  to  enslave  his  country.  During  the 
late  revolution,  Thermopylie  never  oppa«ed  any  serioos 
barrier  igainat  the  Turkish  forcea.  Tbe  pmea  ofCal- 
lidromna  and  Cnemis  weiB  disputed  on  oneoccuion 
with  success  by  a  body  of  Armatolea  under  Odyss- 
eus; but  the  foe  were  afterward  repeatedly  aoffered  m 
cross  the  ridges  of  Othiys  and  (£ta  without  o^piM- 
tion. 

Therkds  or  Thikmdh,  an  unwalled  city  of  JEto- 
lia,  northeast  of  Stimtoa,  regarded  is  the  capital  of  the 
country.  It  ia  supposed  by  Mannert  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  some  warm  aprings  in  the  neigbboni^ 
hood,  and  Potybiiie  [5,  7)  apeaks  of  it  as  r^mv  fv  nig 
^tpfiot^,  Xin  aituation  among  the  mountains  rendered 
it,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  walls,  a  place  very  dif- 
ficult of  access,  and  hence  it  was  regarded  as  a  knc 
of  citadel  for  all  i£lolh.  It  was  here  that  the  assem- 
blies for  deciding  the  elections  of  msgiatrales  vera 
held,  aa  well  as  toe  most  apteadid  feativ^  and  «m» 
merciil  meetinga.  Henee  the  plice  waa  stored,  not 
only  with  abundance  of  provisions  and  the  neceaswiee 
of  life,  but  with  the  most  costly  furniture,  and  with 
utensils  of  every  kiud  adapted  for  entertainments 
Philip  III.  of  Macedon  sorprised  the  place  a  rapid 
march,  and  obtained,  great  booty,  although  many  of  the 
more  valuable  articles  were  either  carried  on  orde 
stroyed  by  the  inbabiUotsr  {Polyh.,  5,  9.)  In  tbe 
pil^je  of  tbe  town,  tlte  Micedomins  did  not  aperc 
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wiBH  thi  temples :  hut,  in  nrengr^  for  the  excesMS 
committed  by  the  ^loliana  at  Dium  and  Dodona,  de- 
Sused  the  atatuee,  which  imoonted  to  mora  than  two 
thousand,  set  fire  to  the  pwehea,  and  finally  nzed  the 
huil*!ings  themselves  to  tne  ground.  They  found  also 
In  Thcntius  s  quantity  of  arms,  of  which  they  selected 
the  moit  costly  to  carry  away,  but  the  greater  part  (hey 
destroyed,  to  the  iiumbei  of  15,t)00  complete  suits  of 
armour.  In  like  manner,  whatever  was  not  worthy  of 
femoval,  was  consnmed  in  heaps  befbra  the  camp.  All 
these  facta  attest  the  size  and  opulence  of  the  place  ; 
of  which,  however,  so  little  is  known,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Strubo  and  Polybios,  its  name  occurs  in 
no  ancient  author.  Philip  subsequently  made  another 
•(tack  upon  the  lown,  and  destroyed  all  that  had  been 
^ared  beTore.  (Poli/b.,  de  virt.  et  vit.,  c.  11.) — Un- 
der the  Roman  sway,  when  the  national  assemblies  of 
the  .£tolians  bad  ceased  to  be  held,  Thermos  became 
speedily  fo^lten  in  history.  {Mannert,  Geogr.,  to). 
8,  p.  Ill— Cy«fli«-'#  j4iic.  Greece,  vol.  S,  p.  87.) 

TiiBiiBA!ti>Eit,  a  son  of  Polynices  and  Argia.  He  was 
one  of  the  Epigoni,  and,  after  the  capture  of  Hiebes, 
received  the  city  from  the  hands  of  bis  vicloriona  fel- 
loW'chieftains.  (Pautan.,  9,  %.-~Heyne,  ad  ApoUod., 
3,  7,  4.)  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  already  ad- 
Tsnced  in  years,  he  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  the 
Trojan  war,  but  was  slain  on  the  shtms  of  Mysia  by 
Tetephus.  (Diet.  Cret.,  i,  i.—Hcyne,  ad  Virg.,  JBn., 
2,  261.— Pind.,  Of.,  2,  76.— ScAo?.  ad  Find.,  I.  c.) 

Tkebsites,  one  of  the  Greeks  in  the  army  before 
Troy.  Homer  describes  him  as  equally  deformed  in 
person  and  in  mind.  Such  waa  his  propensity  t?  in< 
dulj^  in  contumelious  language,  that  he  coold  not  ab- 
stain from  directing  it  against  not  only  the  chiefs  of 
the  army,  but  even  Agamemnon  himself.  He  ulti- 
mately leil  by  the  hand  of  Achilles,  while  he.  was  ridi- 
culing the  sorrow  of  that  hero  for  the  slain  Penlhesilea. 
{Horn.,  n.,  3,  212,  seqq.) 

THK8EID.A,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Athenians 
from  Theseus,  one  of  their  kings.    ( Virg,,  G.,  3, 383  ) 

Thbskus  (two  syllables),  king  of  Athens,  and  son 
■ji  iEffeua  by  .£tbra,  the  daughter  of  Pittheua,  mon- 
arch of  Troezene,  was  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  he- 
roes of  antiquity.  He  was  reared  in  the  palace  of  his 
grandfather ;  and,  when  grown  to  the  proper  age,  his 
mother  led  him  to  the  rock  under  which  his  lather  had 
deposited  his  sword  and  sandals,  and  he  removed  it 
with  ease  and  took  them  out.  He  waa  now  to  pro- 
ceed to  AUiens,  and  present  himself  to  .£geuB.  As, 
however,  the  roads  were  infeated  by  robbera,  his  grand- 
father Pittheus.  pressed  him  earnestly  to  take  the 
shorter  and  safer  way  over  the  Saronic  Gulf;  hot  tho 
youth,  feeling  in  himself  the  spirit  and  the  sonl  of  a 
hero,  resolved  to  signalize  himself  tike  Hercules,  with 
whose  fame  all  Greece  now  rsng,  by  destroying  the 
evil-doers  and  the  monsters  that  oppressed  and  ravaged 
the  country  ;  and  he  determined  on  the  mure  perilous 
and  adventurous  journey  by  land.  On  his  way  to 
Athena  ho  met  with  many  adventures,  and  destroyed 
Periphates,  Sinis,  Sciron,  Procrustes,  and  also  the 
monstrous  sow  Phsa,  which  ravaged  the  country  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Crommyon.  Having  overcome 
all  the  perils  of  the  road,  Theacus  at  length  reached 
Adiens,  where  new  dangers  awaited  him.  He  found 
bia  father**  coun  all  in  confusion'  The  Pallaniidn,  or 
900S  and  grandsons  of  Pallas,  the  brother  qf  Mgeaa, 
had  long  seen  with  jealousy  the  sceptre  in  the  hands 
of  an  old  man,  and  now  meditated  wresting  it  from  his 
feeble  grasp.  Thinking,  however,  that  his  death  could 
not  he  very  remote,  they  resolved  to  wait  for  that 
•vent;  but  they  made  no  secret  of  their  intentions. 
9lte  arrivil  of  Tbesana  threatened  to  disconcert  their 
plan.  They  feared  that  if  this  young  stranger  should 
M  received  as  a  son  of  the  old  king,  he  might  find  in 
bim  a  proloctor  and  avengei ;  and  they  resolved  to 
noison  nis  mind  against  him.   Their  plot  m  far  suc- 


ceeded that  .£g«us  wss  on  the  point  of  sacrificing  nu 
son,  when  be  recognised  him,  and  then  acknowledged 
him  ia  the  presence  of  all  the  people.  The  Ptllantida 
had  recourse  to  arma,  but  Theseus  defeated  and  slew 

them.  Medea,  it  is  siso  said,  who  was  msiried  to 
vEgeus,  fearing  the  loss  of  her  influence  when  The* 
seus  should  have  been  acknowledged  by  his  father,*  re- 
solved to  anticipate  that  event ;  and,  moved  by  hei 
calumnies.  j£geus  waa  presenting  a  cup  of  poison  to 
bia  son,  when  the  iH[bt  of  tbe  sword  left  with  .£thn 
discovered  to  him  who  he  was.  Tbe  bull  which  Her- 
cules had  brought  from  Crete  was  now  at  Marathon, 
and  the  country  was  in  terror  of  hia  ravages.  Tbeaeos 
went  in  quest  of  him,  ovcrcsme,  and  exhioited  him  in 
chains  to  the  astonished  Athenians,  and  thob  sacrificed 
the  animal  to  Apollo  Delphinius.  The  Athenians  wen 
at  this  period  in  deep  affliction  on  accom>i  of  the  trib- 
ute which  they  were  forced  to  pay  to  Minos,  king  of 
Crete.  {Vid.  Androgeus  and  Minotauiua.)  Theseus 
resolved  to  deliver  them  from  this  calamity,  or  die  ia 
the  attempt.  Accordingly,  when  the  third  time  ot 
sending  off  this  tribute  came,  and  the  youths  and 
maidens  were,  according  to  custom,  drawn  by  lot  to  be 
sent,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  father  to  the  con- 
trary he  voluntsrily  offered  himself  as  one  of  the  vic- 
tims. Tbe  ship  «paited,  ta  aaoal,  under  hUek  SBil% 
which  Theseus  promised  his  fatber  to  change  for  white 
ones  in  case  of  his  returping  victorioas.  When  they 
arrived  in  Crete,  the  youths  and  maidens  were  eihib- 
ited  before  Minos ;  and  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  the 
king,  who  was  present,  became  deeply  enamoured  of 
Theseus,  by  whom  her  love  was  speedily  relumed. 
She  furnished  him  with  a  clew  of  thread,  which  en- 
abled him  to  penetrate  in  safety  the  windings  of  tbe 
labyrinth  till  he  came  to  where  the  Minotaur  lay,  whom 
he  caught  by  the  heir  and  slew.  He  then  got  on  board 
with  his  companions,  and  sailed  for  Athens.  Ariadne 
accompanied  his  flight,  but  was  abandoned  by  him  m 
the  isle  of  Dia  or  rfaxos.  {Vid.  Ariadne.)  Before 
Theseus  returned  to  Athens,  he  sailed  to  Delos  to  pay 
his  vow ;  for,  ere  sotting  out  on  his  perilous  expedition, 
he  had  made  a  vow  to  send  annually,  if  sneccaaful,  to 
tho  sacred  island  a  ship  wi^  gifts  and  sacrifices. 
( Vid.  Delia  It.)  He  also  consecrated  in  Delos  e 
statue  of  Venus,  made  by  Dtsdalus,  on  account  of  tho 
aid  she  bad  given  him.  He,  moreover,  to  commemo- 
rate his  victory,  established  there  a  dance,  the  evolu- 
tions of  which  imitated  the  windings  of  the  labyrinth. 
(Compare  Horn,,  B.,  18,  590,  tegq.)  On  approaching 
the  coast  of  Attica,  Theseus  forgot  the  signal  ap- 
pointed by  his  father,  and  returned  under  the  same 
sails  with  which  he  had  departed;  and  the  old  king, 
thinking  he  was  deprived  of  his  newly-found  son,  de- 
stroyed himself.  ( Vid.  jGgeus.)  The  hero  now  turn- 
ed his  thoughts  to  legislation.  I^e  Attic  territory 
had  been  divided  by  Cecropa  into  twelve  demi  or  bor- 
oughs, each  of  which  had  its  own  government  and 
chief  migiatrate,  and  was  almost  whmly  independent 
The  consequence  was,  frequent  and  sanguinary  wan 
arose  among  them.  Nothing  but  pressing  external 
danger  forced  them  to  union,  which  was  again  dissolv- 
ed as  soon  as  tbe  storm  was  over.  Theseus  there- 
fore invited  not  merely  the  people  of  Attica,  but  even 
atrsngen,  to  come  and  establish  themselves  at  Athene, 
then  nothing  but  a  small  setUement  on  a  rock.  By 
his  prudence  and  his  authority  be  Induced  the  beads 
of  boroughs  to  resign  their  independent  power,  and  in- 
trust the  administration  of  justice  to  a  coult,  which 
should  sit  constantly  at  Athens,  and  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  the  inhabiunts  of  Attica.  He  abolished 
the  previous  division  of  the  people  of  Atica  into  four 
tribes,  and  enbatituted  that  of  a  diatribntioo  into 
three  classes,  the  Nobles,  tbe  Husbandmen,  and  tbs 
Artisans  {EinrarplSai,  Ttoftopoi,  and  ^vmavp-yoi). 
Tbit  object  he  is  said  to  have  accoraplisbod  partly  h\ 
force,  partly  by  penuaaion.    With  the  lower  clatsef 
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M  iNdthtfoand  M  dUBcoltjri  but  tb*  powtriU  oub 
war*  only  induced  to  eonply  with  bis  pcopoNla  by  bis 
proiniae  tbsL  sll  should  bs  idnitied  to  an  equal  sbare 
of  (be  govenuneDt,  and  tbat  he  would  resi^  nil  his 
zoyal  prerogativea  eicept  iboee  of  commanding  in  wu 
and  of  watching  over  tos  laws.  To  the  nobles,  tbf  re- 
fore,  be  reseivM  all  the  offices  of  state,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  ordering  ibe  afiin  of  telwion,  and  of  inter- 
pr«tiog  the  laws  both  bnmaD  and  oirine.  The  result 
•f  these  and  other  regulations  was  the  increase  of  the 
citj  and  of  the  population  in  geneial.  Tbucydidea 
fixea  on  this  as  the  epoch  when  Um  lower  city  was 
added  to  the  ancient  one,  which  bad  covered,  as  we 
have  remarked,  little  store  than  the  rock  that  afterward 
became  the  citadel.  And  beoce  there  may  mwd  ta 
have  been  some  AMii>dation  for  Plutarch's  statement, 
that  Theseus  called  the  city  Athens,  if  tbis  name  prop- 
erly si^ilS  .xd  he  whole  enclosuie  of  the  Old  and  new 
Town.-— As  a  farther  means  of  uniting  tbs  people, 
Theseus  esublished  nun:prous  feitivsls,  narticularly 
the  Panatheruca,  solcjicizc-d  with  peat  splendour  ev- 
en fifth  year,  in  commemoration  of  tbia  union  of  the 
inbabiunls  of  Attica.  Theseus  firmly  esUblisbed  the 
boundaries  of  the  Attic  territory,  in  which  he  inclu- 
ded Megaria,  ana  set  up  a  pillar  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  to  mark  the  limita  of  Attica  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. These  civic  cares  did  not  prevent  Theseus 
from  taking  part  in  roililan  enterprises  :  be  accompa- 
nied Hercules  in  bis  expedilibn  against  tbe  Amaxona, 
who  then  dwelt  on  the  hanka  of  the  Thennodon ;  and 
be  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  the  conflict,  that 
Hercules,  after  the  victory,  bestowed  on  him,  as  tbe 
reward  of  his  valour,  the  band  of  the  vanquished  queen. 
(Fid.  Antiope.)  Vthea  the  Amaxons  afterward,  in 
revenge,  invaded  the  Attic  territory,  they  met  with  a 
signal  defeat  from  the  Athenian  prince.  (Fid.  Ama- 
xoties.}  Theseus  was  slso  a  sharer  in  tbe  dangers  of 
tbo  Calydonian  hunt ;  he  was  on*  of  the  adventurous 
band  who  sailed  in  the  Argo  to  Colchis ;  and  ho  aided 
bis  friend  Pirithons  snd  tne  Lapitbn  in  Utcir  conflict 
with  the  Centaurs.  The  friendship  between  him  snd 
Firithoiis  was  of  a  most  intimate  nature,  yet  it  had  ori- 
ginated in  the  midst  of  arms.  (Fid.  Piritnoiis.)  Like 
uithful  comrades,  they  aided  each  other  in  eveiy  pn^ 
jeet.  Each  was  ambitious  in  lovt,  and  would  poMess 
a  daughter  of  the  goda.  Hwseua,  in  whbse  favour 
tbe  lot  had  fallen,  carried  off,  with  the  asaistance  of 
his  friend,  the  cetabrated  Helen,  daughter  of  Leda, 
then  a  child  of  but  nine  years,  though  already  of  sur- 
passing loveliness,  and  plsced  her  under  tbe  csre  of  bis 
mother  .lEthra,  at  Apbidns,  whence  she  was  aubse- 
quently  rescued  by  her  brothers  Caator  and  Pollux. 
He  then  prepared  to  aid  bia  friend  in  a  bolder  and  more 
perilous  attempt,  the  abduction  of  Proserpina  from  the 
palace  of  Pluto ;  an  attempt  which  resulted  in  the  im- 
prisonment of  both  by  the  monarch  of  Hades.  From 
this  coniinement  Theseus  waa  released  by  Hercules; 
but  Pirithoiis  remained  ever  a  captive.  (Fid.  Piri- 
thouB.)  After  the  death  of  Antiope,  who  bad  borne 
bim  a  son  ntjoed  Hippolytus,  Theseus  msrried  Ph»- 
•dra,  the  dauf^ter  or  Minos,  and  siBtet  of  Ariadne. 
Himwly  tuB  lost  his  life  in  consequence  of  a  ftlse  eharse 
prelerrcd  agunat  him  by  his  stepmother ;  Phedra  end- 
ed her  days  by  her  own  band ;  and  Theaeus,  when  too 
late,  learned  tbe  innocence  of  his  son.  [Fid.  Hip- 
polytus.)—The  invasion  of  Attica  by  Castor  and  Pol- 
luji,  for  the  recovery  of  their  sister  Helen,  and  an  in- 
•omtction  of  die  ^Ilantidn,  brought  on  Theseus  the 
osual  fata  of  all  great  Athenians — exile.  He  volun- 
tarily retired  to  Lycomedes,  king  of  the  island  of  Scy- 
tos,  and  Uteresbe  met  with  his  death,  either  by  acci- 
dent or  by  the  treachery  of  his  host ;  for,  aacending, 
with  Lycomedes,  a  loAy  rock,  to  take  a  view  of  the  isl- 
and, he  fell  or  was  puahed  off  by  his  companion,  and  lost 
bia  life  by  the  fall.  The  Athenians  honoured  his  mcm- 
orr  by  feasts  and  temples,  placed  him  among  the  gods, 


and  at  a  later  day  gblaiyad  U»  bawi  tross  tha  iMaA 
of  Scyroe,  and  utarrad  ^aa  bAMtfa  tae  sad  •.'  Mli 
ca.  iKtighat^a  Mydulofy,  ^  387,  a^q^.  —P'M^ 
Vit,  TAsff.)— Tbaaeus,  whose  mrne  the  Or- 

or  "  M«Ui«A"),  eeenia  ratber  to  indicate  a  period  ibaa 
an  individual,  though  it  is  very  possible  that  the  aamr 
may  have  been  bom*  by  one  who  cwitriboied  tbe  \u- 
gest  sbare,  or  pot  the  fioiahing  band,  to  tbe  chai^ 
which  is  commonly  coosideied  as  bia  work.  Tbesens^ 
indeed,  is  represented  by  tbe  ancients  in  quite  an  an- 
faignons  light ;  sa,  on  tbe  one  hand,  tbe  foaoder  of  a 
government  which  was,  foe  many  ceolnries  after  him, 
rigidly  aristocratical ;  and,  on  tbt  other  band,  as  tbe 
parent  of  tba  Athenian  damoeraey.  If  m  make  ^ 
aUowanca  for  the  axa^erattona  of  poeU  or  rbetni- 
eiana,  who  adorn  him  with  the  latter  of  these  titles  ia 
iwder  to  exalt  the  antiquity  of  the  popular  isstitn- 
tions  of  Ister  times,  we  shall  perbapa  find  tbat  nei- 
ther description  is  entirely  groundless,  tboogh  the  for- 
mer  is  more  simply  and  evidently  true.  Kis  insti- 
tutions were  aristocratical,  because  none  were  tbn 
known  of  any  other  kind.  The  eflect  of  tbe  union 
would  even  be,  in  tbe  Gnt  instance,  to  inereaaa  tba 
influence  of  tbe  noble  claas,  by  coocenintiog  it  in  ono 
spot ;  and  hence  it  proved  loo  powerful  for  boui  tbe  king 
and  tbe  people.  In  this  sense  we  may  say  with  Plu- 
tarch, that  Theseus  gained  the  aasent  of  the  great  men 
to  bis  plan  by  surrendering  bia  royal  prerogatives, 
which  they  ^aied  equally  amooa  them.  Tbe  king 
was  no  more  than  Uie  fint  of  taa  noUea ;  the  firar 
kings  of  tbe  tribes  (tvAofa^rtXf^.—PoUvx,  8,  111), 
all  chosen  from  tbe  privileged  class,  were  his  consUnt 
aasesaors,  and  acted  ratber  as  colleagues  than  as  coon- 
sellors.  The  principal  difference  between  them  snd 
him  appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  duration  of  their 
office,  which  waa  probably  never  long  eooo^  u  leave 
tbem  independent  of  tba  body  from  which  they  were 
taken  and  to  which  they  retunmd. — But  there  was 
also  a  sense  in  which  Tbeseoa  mig^  without  inpn- 
priety,  be  regarded  aa  the  founder  m  the  Athenian  fe- 
mocracy,  both  with  respect  to  the  tendency  and  re- 
mote consequences,  and  to  the  immediate  effect,  of 
the  institutions  ascribed  to  him.  The  incorporaltOQ 
of  several  scattered  townships  in  one  city,  such  aa 
took  place  in  Attica,  waa  in  many,  peibsps  in  most, 
parts  of  Greece  tba  Erst  stage  in  tbe  gtowlb  of  a  free 
commonalty,  which,  thue  enabled  to  fed  its  own 
strength,  was  gnduslly  encouraged  succesafuny  to 
reaiat  the  authority  of  the  twbles.  And  hence,  in  la- 
ter times,  the  dismemberment  of  a  capital,  and  its  re- 
partition into  s  number  of  rural  commdnities,  was  es- 
teemed the  aureat  expedient  for  esublishing  an  azis- 
tocratical  government.  {TlurbtatTt  Bitt.  Greece, 
Tol.  S,  p.  9,  a.)— Resided  as  tba  patroo-bero  of 
that  people  of  Greece  among  whom  Ifterature  floor- 
ished  most,  Theaeus  ia  presented  to  ua  under  a  mora 
biatoric  aspect  than  the  other  heroes  of  mythology. 
Though  his  adrentures  are  evidently  fonnded  on  those 
of  Hercules,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  emnlated,  w« 
are  struck  by  the  ahaenea  of  the  marvellous  in  tbem  : 
indeed,  the  exploits  of  Theseus  are  generally  such  ef- 
fects as  would  be  produced  in  historical  times  by  tba 
course  of  events  in  the  formation  of  a  polity  :  ench, 
at  least,  are  hia  achievements  in  and  about  Attica. 
Theseus  yielded  few  subjects,  therefore,  to  the  Attic 
dramatists.  When  they  brought  bim  on  the  atage,  it 
waa  hardly  ever  as  tba  principal  character  of  tba  pieee. 
He  always,  however,  appeara  as  the  model  of  a  joal 
and  moderate  ruler,  the  eiam|)le  of  a  strict  obedienca 
to  the  dictates  of  law  and  equity,  the  protector  of  tbe 
suppliant,  tbe  scourge  of  the  evil-doer,  and  the  anthoi 
of  wise  and  good  regulationa.    {KeigW^,  I.  c~] 

TfiEsiioTiiiT.A,  a  name  given  to  tbe  six  remamfng 
srchons  at  Athens,  af\cr  the  chief  archon,  the  Basleot 
orKing-Archon,andtbap3lBmarch.  (Fuf.  Archoptrv 
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Tni(i|A  or  Tiinn<>,  a  torn  >  Botxia,  tor.j 
*tdi»  from  Atcn,  according  to  Stratc,  and  near  the 
Vmt  of  Hbiicud,  lookiug  towardt  the  aouth  and  tb« 
Crinaun  Gulf.  Its  antiquity  ia  attested  by  Homer, 
wbo  names  it  in  the  catalogue  of  Boeotjan  towns.  (It., 
S,  498.)  The  Thespians  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  bia- 
toiy  for  their  bnv«  aiid  genenHis  eonduct  daring  the 
Peraiaa  wer.  Wha&  the  rest  of  BcMtia  basely  anb- 
mitted  to  Xerxes,  they  alone  refused  to  tender  earth 
md  water  to  his  depatiea.  The  troop*  alto  nnder  Le- 
onidu,  whom  they  sent  to  aid  the  Spartans  at  Ther- 
mopyla,  chose  ratlkor  to  die  tt  their  posts  than  desert 
•heir  commander  and  bis  heroic  followers.  {Herod., 
7,  ISS  a  SSS.)  llMir  city  wm,  in  coiweqaraee,  ham- 
•d  by  tlie  Persians  after  it  had  been  evaenated  the 
iiibabilants,  who  retired  to  the  Peloponnesus.'  {He- 
rod., fi,  00.)  A  small  body  of  these,  howerer,  fought 
at  PlaiBis  nnder  Pausanisa.  {Herod.,  9,  31.)  The 
Hiespians  distinguished  theiuwlves  also  in  the  battle 
of  Delium  against  the  Atbeniaus,  being  nearly  all  slain 
tt  their  poai,  (Tfaleyrf.,  4, 08.)  The  Thebans  sfter- 
«ard  basely  took  advanU^  of  thia  heavy  loss  to  pull 
down  the  walls  of  ihcir  city  and  bring  i'.  jnder  sub- 
jection, on  pretext  of  thcrr  having  favoured  the  Atbe- 
oiana.  {T^uyd.,4,  133.)  They  subsequently  inade 
an  attempt  to  recover  their  iiMlependeiu.e ;  but,  failing 
n  this  enterprise,  many  of  them  sought  refuge  at  Atl^ 
eos.  {Tkueyd.,  6,  86.)  The^a  was  occopied  by 
the  LacedBmoniane  at  the  same  time  that  tbey  seized 
apon  the  citadel  of  Thebes.  {Xen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  6,  4, 
43.) — The  celebrated  courtesan  Phryne  waa  bom  at 
Thespia,  It  is  mentioned,  that  on  her  having  received, 
as  a  present  from  Praxiteles,  a  beautiful  atatue  of  Cu- 
pid, she  caused  it  to  be  erected  in  her  native  city, 
which  added  greatly  to  its  prosperity,  from  the  influx 
of  strangers  who  came  to  view  this  maaterpiece  of 
art.  (Stn^  410.— ^IMai.,  13,  59.)  Pausanias  af- 
firea,  that  tfaia  celebrated  statae  was  sent  to  Rome  by 
Celignla,  bat  was  d'terward  restored  to  Thespis  by 
Claodius.  Nero  again  removed  it  to  Rome,  where  it 
ma  destroyed  by  fire.  {Pautan..,  9, 86.)  Pliny,  how- 
■w,  aseerte  that  it  still  existed  in  his  day  in  the, 
■ehoola  of  OcUvia.  {Plm.,  38,  &.)— It  ia  now  preUy' 
well  aaoertained,  by  the  researches  of  recent  tiaTellen, 
tihat  the  mini  of  Thesna  are  oceopied  by  the  modem 
Eremo  Cattro.  Sit  W.  Oell  remarki,  that  "the  plan 
of  the  eity  ie  distinctly  visible.  It  aeems  a  rwalar 
hexagon,  and  the  mound  occasioned  by  tbe  Gill  of  the 
wall  IS  perfect."  {Ilin.,  p.  119.  —  Cramer't  AtieieiU 
Greeee,  vol.  2,  p.  808,  se^q.) 

TbispiIdx,  the  o^uiiv  of  Hercalea  bjr  ibe  fiftv 
daughters  of  Tbespioa.  On  attaining  to  manhood, 
some  of  Uiem  were  sent,  by  their  fathers  directions,  to 
Thebes  in  Bmotia.  but  th«  greater  part  as  a  colony  to 
Sardinia.  {Apolltid.,  3,  7.  l.—Hfyne  ad  Apollod.,  I. 
e.—Diod.  Sic,  4.  39.— PoKsan.  10,  17.) 

THisniDBs,  I.  the  fifty  danghtera  of  Tbetpius, 
mothers  of  the  Thespiada  oj  Hercules.  {Apoilod.,  2, 
4,  10.)— II.  Ad  appellation  given  to  the  Muses  from 
Thespia,  near  which  wsi  Helicon,  one  of  the  moont- 
nine  sacred  to  them.   {Vid.  Muse.) 

Tbrspib,  an  early  Greek  dramatic  poet,  generally 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  tragedy.  He  was  bom  at 
Icaria,  a  Diacrian  demua  or  boroush,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  aixlh  century  B.C.  l^s  birthplace  de- 
lired  its  nano,  according  to  tradition,  from  tne  lather 
of  £rigODe  (Sttpk.  By*.*  *■  *■  'litapia. — Ifygiiu,/ab., 
ISO),  and  bad  always  been  a  seat  of  the  relipon  of 
Bacchus ;  and  tbe  <»igio  of  the  Aihsnian  tragedy  and 
comedy  has  been  confidently  referred  to  thu  drunken 
festivals  of  the  place  (Alheneeiu,  'i,  p.  40) :  indeed,  it 
js  not  improbable  that  the  name  itself  may  point  to  the 
old  mimetic  exbitHtion*  which  were  com  moo  tbwe. 
(  WekUr,  NatMrag,  p.  333.)  An  aeconnt  of  the  inh 
loovementa  introdoeea  by  Tbespts  will  be  Anind  nnder 
«-MKhet  article  fVtd  Tbeatmm) 
8F 


rsBa/fos,  kins  of  Tbesfua,  snd  fsther  of  ibe  The^ 
piades.  (Apollod.,  2,  i,  10.)  Tbe  name  ia  sometimat 
erroneously  written  Thestius.  (Consult  the  remariu 
of  Heyne,  not.  crit.,  ad.  Apollod.,  3,  7,  8.) 

ThssprotU,  a  district  of  Epirus,  along  the  coast 
opposite  to  Corcyrs,  and  extending  also  smn*  diaUnce 
inland.  Of  all  tbe  Epiratie  nations,  tbe  Tbespioti 
may  be  eonaidered  as  the  most  ancient.  This  ia  evi- 
dent from  the  cirenmstance  of  their  beiug  alone  noticed 
by  Homer,  while  he  emits  all  mention  of  the  Molos- 
sisns  and  Ohaoniane.  (Od.,  14,  915  )  Herodotus 
also  affirms  (7,  176)  that  they  were  tbe  parent  stock 
whence  desceiided  tbe  Hieasaliana,  wbo  expelled  tbe 
.iEoliana  from  tbe  country  afterward  known  by  tlie 
name  of  Tbessaly.  Tbsaprotia,  Ittdeed,  appears  to 
have  been  in  remote  tiotes  the  great  seat  of  the  Pelas- 
gic  nalioD,  whence  tbey  diaseminated  themsdves  over 
several  parts  of  Greece,  and  aent  colonies  to  Italy. 
{Herod.,  3,  M.—Strabo,  337.)  Even  after  the  Pe- 
laagic  name  had  become  extinct  in  these  two  coun- 
tries, tbe  oiaclo  and  temple  of  Dodena,  which  tb^ 
had  established  in  Tbesprolia,  atill  remained  to  stlaal 
their  former  existence  in  that  district. — We  must  iitfiM 
from  the  passage  of  Homer  which  has  been  refiarred 
to,  that  the  government  of  Tbessaly  was  at  firat  mm 
arcbical.  Hew  long  this  continued  is  not  sppsnnt 
Some  Ghanf[e  must  Save  taken  place  prior  to  the  time 
of  Thaeydides,  who  aeonrea  «  diat  neither  the  Thes< 
pnti  nor  Cbaones  were  sobjeet  to  kings.  (TAucy^  ' 
3, 80.)  Sulnequently  we  may, however, snmoae  tbem 
to  have  been  included  under  the  dominion  <h  tbe  Ho- 
lossian  princes.  It  were  as  needless  to  sttempt  to 
define  the  limits  of  sncient  Thesssly  as  those  of  Cba^ 
onia :  we  must  therefore  be  content  with  ascertaining 
that  it  was  mainly  utuated  between  the  rivers  lliya- 
mis  (Calatiia)  acid  Acheron  (SouH),  while  it  extended 
beyond  the  source  of  ibe  former  to  tbe  banks  of  tbe 
Aoiis.   (Cramer's  Ane.  Greeee,  vol.  I,  p.  107.) 

ThessalIa,  a  country  of  Greece,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Cambunrsn  Mountains,  extending  from 
Pindna  to  Olympus,  and  aeparating  it  from  Macedonia ; 
on  the  west  by  the  chain  of  Pindus,  dividing  it  from 
Epirus ;  on  the  south  by  Mount  CEla,  and  on  the  east 
by  tbe  .lEgean  Sea.  It  seema  to  have  been  tbe  gen- 
eral opinion  of  aotiqni^,  fomided  on  very  early  tradi- 
tions, that  tbe  great  basin  of  "nieesBly  formed  by  the 
mountains  just  specified  was  at  swne  remote  period 
covered  by  tbe  waters  of  the  Penena  and  its  tributary 
rivers,  until  some  great  nvolution  of  nature  bad  rent 
asunder  ibe  gorge  of  Tempo,  and  thus  affinded  a  pas- 
sage to  the  pent-up  streams.  This  o[Aiion,  woich 
waa  first  reported  hy  Herodotus,  in  his  ecconnt  of  tbe 
celefarsled  march  of  Xerxea  (7,  139),  is  sgain  repeated 
bv  Strabo,  who  observes,  in  confirmation  of  it,  that  the 
I^eneus  is  still  exposed  to  fiet^uent  inundations,  an^ 
also  thai  the  land  in  Theasaly  la  higher  towards  the 
sea  than  towsrds  the  more  central  parts.  (Straho, 
480.) — According  to  the  same  geogr^ber,  tms  prov- 
ince was  divided  into  four  dielricts,  distingpished  b) 
the  lume  of  Phthiolis,  Esttnotis,  Thessaliotis,  ami 
Pelasgiotis.  In  bis  description,  however,  of  these,  he 
appesra  to  have  no  room  for  Tbessatiotis,  which  ia,  in 
fact,  rarely  acknowledged  by  the  writers  of  antiquity  ; 
though  we  cannot  doubt  the  propriety  of  Strabo's  di- 
viaion  into  tetrarcbtes,  as  it  derives  confirmation  horn 
Harpocration  (s .  v.  "Verpofixttii  and  tbe  acboUast  to 
Apolloniua  Rhodiue.  (jlrj^,  3,  1080.)— Thm  ia 
hardly  any  district  in  Greeee  for  which  nature  seema 
to  have  done  ao  much  as  for  Tbessaly.  It  may  with 
justice  be  called  thr  'and  of  the  Pwiens,  which,  de- 
scending from  Pindus,  Bowed  ibcongh  it  from  west  to 
east.  A  multitude  of  tributary  atreama  poured  fiois 
the  north  and  (he  aontb  into  thia  river.  No  other  dis- 
trict had  80  extenaive  an  inlerMl  ntvifEatioDi  which, 
with  a  little  asnataooe  from  ait,  m^  bare  boai  eav- 
•icd  to  all  ite  parte.   Its  frnitfol  aral  waa  fitted  elike 
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tor  pulDruw  tad  tba  calUvktion  of  com :  tU  tottU, 
MpMnlljr  IM  Sintu  Piguau,  •fforded  the  best  bu- 
boon  for  dupping ;  uUin  watawl  btrdlj  w  km  laft 
■  wiih  uuniiflML  It  wti  in  TbasMlj  that  tbe  tribe 
of  the  net  lane*,  ucording  to  tradition,  first  appli- 
•d  tfaeiDMlvea  to  igrieulture;  and  thence  iia  Mvertl 
bfEncbea  spread  oret  tbe  more  aoutbem  U»di.  {  Vid. 
Hellu.)  Almoet  all  tba  namea  of  iU  towoa  recall 
•oioe  aaeociation  connected  with  tbe  primitive  history 
aad  beroio  age  of  tbe  natioiL— Early  Iraditioaa,  pre- 
••md  by  tbe  Greek  poeU  and  oUier  writen,  aMribe 
to  UttaealT  the  more  ancient  namea  of  Pjrriit,  MmO' 
■fa,  and  jGoUa.  (AAam.,  »f.  SduL  m  ApoU.  Rkad., 
S,  1099— Slepk.  Bjf9.,  ».  ».  Aifiovta—Htrod.,  7, 
170.)  Paaaii^  over  lite  two  former  appellatioDi,  which 
belong  rather  to  the  age  of  mjth<dogj,  tbe  latter  may 
afibrd  us  matter  for  historical  reflections,  as  referring 
lo  that  remote  period  when  tbe  f^aina  of  Tbesesly 
war*  occupied  br  tbe  kalian  PoUa^n,to«rilomOMec• 
was  probably  ioaebted  fat  (he  first  uwntnge  of  eivUi- 
KatioD,  and  the  earliest  cultiTation  of  ber  langnage. 
{Str*bo,  tSO.)  This  people  loiginally  came,  as  He- 
rodotus infmna  as,  from  Thesprotia  (/feFod.,  7,  178. 
— Stroft.,  444) ;  but  how  hH^  they  remained  in  poa- 
SMsion  of  the  coontry,  and  at  what  precise  period  it 
■eaoaed  tfaa  nuna  «f  Theaaalj,  cuinot,  petbapa,  now 
be  detefminad.  In  the  peome  of  Homer  it  never  oe- 
cura,  altbou|h  tbe  aevenl  prioe^)aIittfla  and  kingdoma 
of  which  it  18  compoaed  are  there  distinctly  annmera- 
led  and  described,  toother  with  the  diffareDt  chiefs  to 
whom  they  were  subject :  thus  Hellas  and  Phthia  are 
aaaigned  to  Achillea ;  tba  Melian  and  Pagaaean  terri- 
(ories  to  Piotesilaas  and  Ennvhis ;  Magnesia  to  Pbi- 
loetetea  and  Eurypylus;  Eatiaotis  and  Pelaagia  to 
Medon  and  tbe  smia  of  ^scolaptos,  with  other  petty 
leaden.  It  is  from  Homer,  therefore,  that  we  derive 
tbe  earliest  information  relatiTe  to  the  history  of  thia 
fairest  portion  of  Greece.  This  aute  of  thinga,  how- 
ever, was  not  of  long  continuance ;  and  a  new  coosti- 
lotion,  dsting  probably  from  the  period  of  the  Tiojan 
expedition,  seems  to  uve  been  adopted  the  common 
mseut  of  rtw  Tbeasalian  autw.  T\wr  agreed  to 
untto  tbenselveainio  one  eonfederata  body,  under  tbe 
direction  of  one  anprema  magistrate  or  chief,  distin- 

Siahed  by  the  title  of  Tagas  (Tay^),  nd  elected  by 
I  consent  of  the  whole  republic.  The  deUib  of  Uiis 
federal  aystem  are  little  known ;  but  Strabo  assnrM  ns 
that  the  Thesaalias  confederacy  waa  tbe  most  conslder- 
•hle,  u  well  M  tbe  eariiea^  aocMjr  of  thft  kind  eatiUish- 
ed  in  Gbeeeo.  (•Sfroi.,  439.)  How  far  ito  cooalitntion 
was  connected  with  the  celebrated  Ampbictyonic  coun- 
cil, it  aeeme  impoaaible  to  determine,  since  we  are  ao 
little  acqaaintea  with  the  origin  and  history  of  that  an- 
cient assembly.  There  can  be  liule  doubt,  however, 
that  this  singular  coalition,  which  emlwaeed  uoatteia  of 
a  political  a*  well  aa  a  rdtgiooa  natura,  ftnt  nee 
among  the  atatee  of  llwaady,  aa  we  find  dnt  the  ma- 
:  }ority  of  tbe  nation  who  had  votes  in  tbe  council  were 
'.Mthef  actnally  Thesaaliana,  or  connected  in  some  way 
iWitb  that  part  of  Greece.  Thia  mode  of  government, 
"however,  seems  to  have  succeeded  as  liule  in  Theassly 
«s  in  the  other  Hellenic  republics  wboe  it  was  adopt- 
«4;  and  that  province,  which,  from  its  local  advanta- 
gas,  ought  to  have  ranked  amoiv  the  most  powerful 
aoA  lea&ur  atatea  of  GtMca,  we  £id,  if  *ra  aieept  ape- 
tiod.of  brilliant  but  momentary  niendoar.  to  have  been 
one  of  tbe  roost  week  and  insignificant.  Wo  team  Irom 
Heiodotus,  that  when  Xerxes  mediuted  tbe  invssion  of 
Oreeee,  he  was  encouraged  in  the  design  by  the  Aleua- 
dn,  whom  the  historian  terms  kings  of  Ihessaly,  but 
who,  pnriwbly,  like  tbe  Piaistratidv,  bad  only  navtped 
Ihe  mfal  power,  and,  npoo  being  deprived  «  tbrir  an- 
IbMi^,  aoaght  the  aid  of  tht  nnian  monaieh  to 
.  eoverthelrlostdoninion.  (K«rod.,7,e.)  Itiaevident 
that  the  Tbessalian  nation  did  not  concur  in  their  pro- 
iaete,  aa  «r«  find  they  aimlied  fcr  aaaiatonc*  in  thia 


emergency  to  the  rest  of  Greece;  but,  as  it  waa  nol 
'  deeoMd  ctpedteat  to  j«n  Immb  againat  tba  eaoinon 
'  eocBiy,  fnm  ihe  impoaaibiln  of  makii^  ai^  nftirlial 
resirtaoce  lo  the  aonb  of  TWnMpyls,  tbe  Xbeaaali- 
ana  were  left  to  their  ow«  reeooreas,  and  ronsnipmiUlj 
submitted  to  tbe  Fenian  atma  (SeTwi.,  7,  173,  acff 
which  Herodotua  ioainvates  tfaey  did  the  more  read 
ilj,  that  they  m^ht  ihos  profit  by  faceigD  aid  m  ave» 
ging  themselves  on  tbe  Phocians,  with  whom  they  bad 
been  engaged  in  frequent  bat  nneocceaafu]  ho^iica. 
(Herod.,  8,  87.)— Little  notice  ta  taken  by  the  Gieck 
historians  of  the  albira  of  Thessaly,  from  the  Peniaa 
invasion  to  th*  battle  of  Leuctra,  ezcepi  tbe  iact  om» 
tioned  by  Thucydidea  of  an  expedition  having  been 
undertaken  by  tbe  Athenians,  onder  tbe  commaod  of 
Myronidea,  with  a  view  of  leinatating  Oreatea,  aoo  sf 
Ecbectatidaa,  prince  of  Tliesaaly,  who  had  been  ban- 
ished from  his  country.  The  Atheniaa  gtaaii,  on 
that  oecaaion,  advanced  as  far  aa  PharaahM ;  bat  Ins 
progress  bung  chedted  by  the  superiority  tt  1^  Tbea- 
salian cavalry,  he  was  forced  to  retira  witboat  htviag 
accomplisbea  any  of  tbe  objecta  of  tbe  cxpadiiiea. 
(Tlauyd.,  1,  lll.)~The  TbessaUaaa  ^ifwar  to  have 
taken  no  part  in  tbe  Pelopoanesian  war,  ihoogfa  they 
might  natarally  be  inclined  to  hma  ibe  Athenian 
eauaa,  from  their  MriyaMiaaeo  with  dMauw.  Heota 
it  waa  that  Braaidaa  feh  it  aecaaaary  t*  nee  sodi  ae- 
erecy  and  denatch  in  traversing  then  territory  on  hia 
march  towards  Thrace.  (Tl^cjfi.,  4,  li.)  Soma 
troops,  which  were  afierwud  aent  by  tbe  I^cednko- 
niana  in  order  toie-eafiofee  their  amy  in  that  quarter, 
ibet  wiUi  a  mora  detaiminad  <q»poaitioit,  anl  wate 
compelled  to  ntmea  ihtfr  atapa.  {T»m^,  5,  IS.) 
On  anotbw  oecaaion  we  find  ihn  Thnasaliana  in  liiagaii 
with  the  BoBotians,  eikdeavearing  to  hanaa  and  inuc- 
cept  die  march  of  Agesilaos  thrm^  their  eeooliy,  oa 
his  return  from  Asia  Minor.  This  aitoapt,  however, 
was  rendered  abortive  by  tbe  akilfol  maomovm  of  iha 
Spartan  prince ;  and  the  cavalry  Hiaaaaly,  notwtdi- 
atanding  ita  boaated  superiority,  met  with  a  decided 
repnlae  from  the  Lacedamonian  borse.  fXex.,  //lat. 
Or.,  4, 8,  S.) — While  Sparta,  however,  was  atnigriiiic 
to  make  heed  sgainat  the  ftmnidaUe  coaUtion.  of  sHueE 
BcBotia  had  taken  tlie  lead,  Theassly  waa  acquiring  a 
degree  of  importance  and  weight  among  iIm  sutee  of 
Greece  which  it  bad  never  poiscsaeJ  in  any  fotmetr 
period  of  ita  history.  Ilua  waa  eGCscled,  apnuently, 
aolely  by  the  energy  and  ab^ty  of  Jason,  who,  fion 
being  chi^  or  ^rnnt  of  Iliecm,  bad  riaan  le  tba  ntik 
of  Tsgua,  or  commander  of  the  Thesaalian  atatea.  By 
his  iniueiKe  and  Ulente,  tbe  confederacy  received  the 
acceasion  of  eeveral  important  cities ;  aiid  an  tB^weing 
military  force,  amounting  to  SOOO  cavalry,  mote  than 
SO.OOO  heavy-aimed  intantry,  and  light  troops  aulfi- 
cieut  to  appon  the  world,  had  been  nised  and  fitted 
by  him  for  Ute  service  of  the  commoDwealth.  (Xos^ 
airtOr.,^  1,S.)  Hia  other  raeourcea  being eqoally 
effective,  Tbeaaaly  seemed  destined,  under  ms  direc- 
tion, to  become  the  leading  power  in  Greece.  W- 
may  estimate  tbe  influence  that  he  had  already  ac- 
quired, from  tbe  ciicumstance  of  bis  baviog  been  call- 
ed upon  to  act  as  mediator  between  the  BaoiiaDs  and 
Spartans  after  tbe  battle  of  Leactim.  (Xen.,  HuL 
Grr,  6,  4,  93.)— This  biUliant  pwiod  of  poliucal  influ- 
ence and  power  wta,  bowevw,  of  short  duration,  as 
Jason  not  umg  after  loat  his  life  hj  the  hand  of  an  aa- 
saasint  during  the  celebration  of  some  gamea  wbic^  he 
had  inatilutM ;  and  Tbeaaaly,  on  hia  death,  relapsed 
into  that  state  of  weakness  and  insignificance  nam 
which  it  had  ao  lately  emerged.  (Xoi.,  iftsf.  Gr.,  6, 
4,  83.)  Tbe  Thesaaliana,  finding  tbemaelvae  ^n^ 
to  defend  their  libaitiaa,  contimnuT  ibnatened  bj  the 
tyraau  of  Phena,  aocceaam  of  Jaao^  first  aaagbt  the 
protection  of  the  Bmotiana,  who  aent  to  the*  aid  a 
body  of  troops  eommaaded  by  tbe  brave  Pek^Mdan 
They  next  applied  for  asMStance  to  Philip  of  Haeedor 
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NfaoraeoMded  in  d*feitiiig,nid  finally  eipelling  th«N 
oppreMtm  of  tbeir  countiy ;  and,  bj  the  important 
■erricBs  thua  rendered  to  the  Theasaliana,  aecured 
tbeir  lasting  attachment  to  hia  tnterette,  and  finally  ob- 
tained the  presidency  of  the  AmpbietyoDic  council. 
(An^.,  Etc.,  9,  S8.)  Under  his  rtitral  maoageiMnt, 
jdw  tnoM  vS  Tbesaaly  becanw  ■  moat  important  addi- 
Ikn  to  the  leaonrees  he  already  poaeoMad;  and  to  this 
poreiful  re-enfwccment  may  probably  be  attributed 
tha  aaeoeaa  which  attended  bia  campaign  igiiinst  the 
Baotiana  and  Athenians.  On  the  death  of  Philip,  the 
■fates  of  Thesealy,  in  order  to  testify  their  veneration 
for  his  menwrj,  issued  a  decree,  by  whicE  they  con- 
firmed  to  hie  aon  Alexander  the  eaumne  etation  which 
he  had  held  in  their  councils ;  and  also  aignified  their 
intention  of  aupporting  his  claims  to  the  title  of  com- 
marider-in-ehief  of  the  whole  Grecian  confederacy. 
The  long  absence  of  that  enterprising  prince,  while 
engaged  in  distant  eonqaeiu,  subeo(}uently  aSbrded 
hia  enemies  an  opportunity  of  detaching  the  Theasa- 
liana  from  hia  interesu  ;  and  the  Lamiac  war,  which 
was  cbieSy  sustained  by  that  people  against  his  gener- 
■b  Antipeter  and  Cntorua,  bad  naariy  profed  fatal  to 
^  Maeodooian  tnfliietiee,  not  only  in  Tbeaaaly,  bot 
orer  the  whole  eontinent  of  Greece.  By  the  ctmdoct 
and  ability  of  Antipater,  however,  the  contest  was 
bmugfat  to  a  successful  issue,  and  Tbeaaaly  waa  pre- 
aured  to  the  Macedonian  crown  (Po^fr.,  4,  76)  un- 
til the  reign  of  liiilip,  son  of  Demetriua,  from  whom 
it  was  wrested  \n  tm  Homane  aft*r  die  victory  of 
CynOBcepbalw.  AH  Tbeaaaly  waa  then  declared  free 
by  a  decree  of  the  aenaie  and  people  (jU*.*  38,  SS),  bot 
from  that  time  it  may  ha  fairly  considered  as  having 
paaeed  under  the  dominion  of  Koma,  Ibough  its  pos- 
eeaaion  waa  atill  diutaled  by  Antiochua  (£».,  36,  9, 
uaq.),  and  again  by  Peraeua,  the  eon  of  Philip.  Tbea- 
aaly was  dnady  a  Roman  [HOTiDce,  when  iba  fata  uf 
tbe  •mpite  of  tbe  world  waa  decided  in  die  plains  of 
Fharaalia. — With  tbe  exception,  perhaps,  of  Bceoiia, 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  most  fertile  and  prodttctive 
part  of  Greece,  in  wine,  oil,  and  com,  but  more  espe- 
cially tha  latter,  of  which  it  expbrted  a  considetabie 

rntity  to  foreign  eoontriea.  t^Xen  ,  Hitt.  6r.,  6,  I, 
-T^eopkr.,  Hist.  Plant.,  8,  7,  et  ID.)  Hence,  aa 
might  be  expected,  the  Thcaaaliana  were  the  wealthi- 
sat  people  of  Greece ;  oor  were  they  exempt  from 
those  Tiees  iihwh  riehea  and  Inxory  generally  bring  in 
their  train.  (Alhen.,  IS,  6,  p.  624. — Tieoponu.,  op. 
nud.,  6,  17,  p.  MO.—PUt.,  Crit.,  p.  60.)— Like  the 
Lacedsmonisns,  they  emf^oyed  sDiTes,  who  were 
named  Penesta ;  these  probsblj  were  a  remnant  of 
tbe  first  tribes  that  inhabited  the  counuy,  and  that  had 
bean  ledueed  to  a  elate  of  senritiide  by  tbeir  invaders. 
The  Penesta  formed  no  ioeonsidenble  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  not  nnfrequantly  endeavoured  to  free 
themaelTes  from  the  state  of  oppteasion  uikler  which 
they  groaned.  (Aim.,  Hiat.  Or.,  9,  I,  4. — Arittot., 
de  lUpui.,  9,  9. — Onmer't  Ane.  Qrieu,  vol.  1,  p. 
843,  a«M.) 

TBcasaLidni,  a  part  of  Tbeeealy  lying  bdow  tbe 
Penena,  and  to  tbe  wert  of  Magnesia  ami  Phthiotis. 
(Ftd.  Theanlia,  near  the  beofinning  of  the  article.) 

THiasaLORlCji,  I.  a  city  of  MacMonia,  at  tbe  nonb- 
watem  extremity  of  the  Sinus  TberoMkua.  It  was 
at  first  an  inconsiderable  pUee,  under  tbe  name  of 
rherme,  by  which  it  waa  known  in  Uie  times  of  Herod- 
e*/M,  Tboei^ea,  .£acbinea  {FaU.  Ltgat.,  29),  end 
&;/ax.  The  latter  apeaka  alao  of  the  Thermaan 
Gulf.  Theme  was  occupied  the  Atbsnians  prior 
to  the  Prioponnesian  war,  but  waa  restored  by  tbem 
to  Perdiccae  shortly  after.  {Tkuaii.,  1,  bl  —U.,  3, 
to.)  We  ere  informed  by  Strabo  that  Caasander 
changed  the  name  of  Therme  to  Theasalonica,  in  bon- 
oar  ef  hia  wife,  who  waa  dan^ter  of  Philip.  (£ptf., 
T,  p.  330.— Swm..  OA.,  t.  685.—iSeiMr.,  13,  36.) 
fitMibami  of  dysanttom  UHfta  that  tbe  fHwer  name 


of  TbeaaaloBiea  WM  Halia,  Hid  qnotoa  a  ptSMm  fi«a 
a  work  written  by  LndUna  of  Tairiia  on  Uiis  pwee,  ta 
account  for  the  reaaon  whieb  induced  Philip  to  call  Ua 
daughter  Tbeeaaloaiea.  Caasander  ia  aaid  to  have 
col^ted  together  tbe  iiibabitanta  of  seTetal  neighbotnH 
ing  towns  for  ^  aggrandizement  of  tbe  new  ci^ 
which  thua  became  ooa  of  lha  moat  inqxHtaal  and 
flourishing  poru  of  noclbem  Oieaoe.  It  aoneoderad 
to  the  Romans  after  ibe  battle  of  Pydna(£fa.,  44, 10^ 
and  was  made  tbe  eapitsi  of  the  second  r^ion  of  Mace> 
donia.  (/d.,  45,  39.)  Situated  on  tbe  neat  Egnatiaa 
Way,  327  mile*  from  IWrrttarbiom,  ana  poesesaad  of 
■n  excellent  harbour,  well  placed  for  commercial  inter* 
comae  with  the  Helleapoot  and  Aaia  Minor,  it  cmild 
not  iail  of  becoming  a  very  popnlona  and  A>uriiiiing 
city.  The  Chriatian  will  dwell  with  peenliar  iniaceat 
on  the  circumatancea  that  connect  lae  name  of  St 
Paul  with  the  hiatoty  of  this  pisce.  It  wilt  be  seen, 
from  the  epistlea  which  he  addreaeed  to  bia  oonverta 
here,  bow  Miccessfnl  his  excitiooa  had  been,  notwilb* 
standing  tbe  opposition  and  eomity  be  had  to  encoun- 
ter from  hia  misguided  counltymea. — Pliny  (4,  10) 
decribee  Theesalonica  aa  a  fno  ei^ ;  and  UKiaa  «a 
tbe  largest  of  the  Maeeionian  lowna.  (jUm..  46^ 
Compare  Ptel.,  p.  84.— /fieroef..  p.  638.)  I.«ter  bie- 
toriam  luune  it  as  the  residence  of  tbe  prefect,  snd  tbe 
capital  of  lUyricum.  {Thndortt,  HuL  EeeU».,  t, 
17.— Socrat,  Hut.  EetUt.,  c.  11.)  For  an  account 
of  tbe  dreadful  maaaaere  that  fuica  look  plaoe  bm, 
consult  tbe  aitideTKaodoaue  U.~Tba  modem  nanw 
of  tbe  place  is  S^omki.  {Ormmei*»  Ane,  Ontee, 
vol  1,  p.  336,  a«ff. — Compare  Clarke't  TVeeels,  vi^ 
7,  p  443,  tejq.} — 11.  A  deleter  of  Philip,  married 
to  Casunder,  and  from  whom  the  cihr  of  Tbeasalonieft 
is  aaid  to  have  received  iu  name.  (  VU.  pmarding  » 
tiele.) 

THBeTOE,  a  eon  of  Idmen  and  Laatboi,  father  H 
C^faa*.  Fmm  him  Caldtae  ia  ofton  called  TftaaAwv 
dei.   (Oetd,  MtL,  13,  19.— SbU.,  Aek.,  I,  497.) 

THBTie,  one  of  the  sea^eities.  dauriiler  of  Nereos 
and  Doiio.  To  reward  tbe  virtue  of  Peleus  (eid.  P*- 
leus),  the  kiog  of  tbe  gods  resolved  to  give  him  a  god 
deaa  in  marriage.  Tbe  sponae  aelected  for  bim  was 
Thetis,  who  h^  been  weead  by  Jnpiter  himself  and  hi* 
brother  Neptune ;  bat  Themis  having  declared  that  ths 
child  of  Thetis  would  be  greater  than  bia  aire,  tha 
goda  withdrew.  (Pmd.,  iafAm.,  S,  86,  t*qq.)  Ae* 
cording  to  another  account,  she  waa  courted  by  Jupiter 
alone  till  he  was  ioftmned  by  Promeibeua  ibst  her  eon 
would  dethrone  him.  {Apelioi.,  8,  13,  l.-~Sekel.  ad 
IL,  1, 619.)  Qjbers,  again,  maintain  that  Thaia,  who 
waa  reared  by  Juno,  would  not  liaten  to  tbe  suit  of  Ju- 
piter, and  that  the  fsd,  in.hia  anger,  coodemaed  bar  W 
aspooee  a  mortal  (kpolled.,  L  c),  or  that  Juno  hereetf 
aelected  Peleus  for  ber  epooee.  (A.,  24,  6».—Afoa 
RAod.,  4,  793,  acf.)  Chiron,  being  made  aware  of 
tbe  will  of  the  gods,  adviaed  Peleus  to  aspire  to  tbe 
hand  of  tbe  nynqdi  of  Ibe  sea,  and  inBtnic*«d  him  bow 
to  win  ber.  Peleua  therefore  lay  in  wait,  and  held 
her  fast,  ihoogb  aba  changed  haraelf  into  every  variety 
of  ttam,  becoming  firo)  water,  a  eetpent,  and  a  lion. 
The  wedding  waa  solemniaed  on  Moont  Psiion :  all 
the  gode,  except  Discord  (nd.  Discordia),  were  invitedi 
and  they  all,  with  tbia  single  exceplion,  bonoured  it 
with  Uieir  presence  (0.,  24,  62),  sod  bestowed  arraoui 
on  tbe  bridegroom.  (H.,  17,  196.— A.,  16.  84.) 
Chiron  nve  him  an  ashen  V^'y  and  Napbine  tin  im- 
mortal Rs^-bom  steeds  Balins  and  S^ntbua.  Tha 
nwaea  aang,  tbe  Nereidea  danced,  to  celebrate  the 
'  wedding,  mi  Ganvmedea  poured  out  nectar  ^or  Ibe 
goeaU.  (£iirm.,  Ipk.  t»  AnL,  1036,  Mff 
bu,  Nuftia  Pd.  tt  Tha.)  Tbe  ofbpring  of  tbia 
union  waa  tbe  celebrated  Achillea.  When  the  soddees 
wished  to  make  thia  her  child  immortal,  tbe  indisereM 
corioaity  of  Peleua  frortrated  her  deaign,  and,  leaving 
bar  hdia,  ^e  abandoned  for  ever  ibe  mansioir  at  hM 
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WMMid,  wcti  ntuiiMd  to  Itn  »i*t«r  Nanidoa.  ( Vid. 
Acbillaa,  whan  a  loU  seeomt  ia  givco.) 

THiBBtea,  ft  torn  in  Um  iataiioref  Nomidia,  whara 
Hnmpaa)  wwaUinhtbaaoldianorjDganha.  {S*U., 
hg.,  e.  IS,  41.)  The  aita  i*  udIuiowd.  (Jfcimcrt, 
G^.,  nl  10,  pt.  S,  p.  87S.) 

TuiaaB,  I.  a  beautifal  female  of  Babjlon,  between 
whom  and  a  youth  named  Pframua,  a  natiTc  of  iht 
aauM  place,  a  atrong  attachment  aubaiatad.  Tbeiz  pa- 
nnla,  nowtm,  beiw  avetaa  to  tbair  unioii,  thar  adopt- 
■d  the  upadient  ornewving  each  otbar'c  addieaaea 
through  iba  chink  of  a  waU  which  aeparated  tbair 
dwallioga.  In  the  M^uel,  they  amngad  a  naatmg  at 
Um  icMBb  of  Ninua,  under  a  white  mulbeiTf-trae. 
Tbiabe,  enveloped  in  a  vail,  anived  firat  at  the  ^ipoint- 
ed  place  ;  but,  tarrified  at  the  appearance  of  a  lionMa, 
aha  Had  Mecipiutelj,  end  in  her  flight  dropped  her 
Tail,  which,  lying  in  ttie  aiiimira  patb,  waa  rant  bf  it, 
and  amaared  wila  tba  Uood  that  atainad  the  jawa  of 
Wo  lionaaa  from  the  recent  deatmction  of  aomc  cattle. 
Pyramna,  coning  aoon  after  to  ibe  aapoiDtad  place,  be- 
held the  torn  and  bloody  veil,  ana,  concluding  that 
Tbiehe  had  been  deatioyed  bjr  aome  aavage  Deaat, 
alew  hioMdf  in  deapair.  Tbiibe,  leLoming  after  a 
dntt  iotanral  to  the  ipot  where  aba  had  encouniaied 
tba  lionaaa,  bebaM  the  bleeding  fbno  of  Pynnaa,  and 
threw  hawelf  upon  iba  fatal  awoid,  etill  warm,  na  it 
waa,  with  the  blood  of  her  loTar.  According  to  the 
poeta,  the  mnlbeiry  that  overhung  the  fttal  acene 
changed  the  hue  of  iia  fruit  ftom  anow-whiie  to  a 
blood-red  colour.  (Omd,  Met.,  4,  56,  teyy.)— II.  A 
town  of  Bsotia,  northweat  of  Aacn,  ana  near  the 
oonfioaa  of  Fbocia.  It  waa  Umad  fw  Ha  abounding 
in  wild  pigeona.  (Horn  ,  B,  t,  an.—8tnbe,  411.) 
Xanephon  wntea  the  name  in  the  jrfuiai,  Thitbw. 
\HiMt.  Or.,  0,  4,  a.)  Tbe  modem  Kakoti*  marka  ita 
aita.  Sir  W.  Oell  remarlu,  that  the  place  ia  remark- 
able for  the  immenee  number  of  roek-ptgeona  atill 
found  beta.  Tbia  circumstance,  be  obaervea,  ii  the 
mora  alriking,  aa  neither  the  biida,  nor  locka  ao  full  of 
paHbfationa,  in  which  they  build  their  neata,  are  found 
tn  any  other  part  of  the  country,    (Am.,  p.  1  IS.) 

TnoAS,  I.  a  king  of  the  Tauric  CheraoDeae  when 
Oieataa  and  Pyladca,  in  concert  with  Iphigenia,  ear* 
ried  off  from  that  country  the  atatua  of  tbe  Tauric 
Diana.  (Fid.  Oreatee  and  Iphigenia.)— II.  Kii^  of 
Lemnos,  and  father  of  Hypaipyle.    (Kid.  Hypaipyla.) 

THoaAZ,  I.  a  mountain  near  Hagneaia  mI  Mwan- 
dram,  in  I^dia,  on  which  the  peaC  Daphidaa  waa  cru- 
•ified  for  nvruM  writtra  eom*  aatirical  linaa  againat 
AtUlua,  king  oT Pergamua.  HeD<w|)ie  proveih,  fo- 
Xdrrov  rdv  fupaxa,  "  Take  emre  of  Tkurtz."  {Slr*b., 
647.— Cw.,de  Fat.,  c.  i.—Erumiu,  Chi  %,eaU.  4, 
B.  5S.) 

TnoRHAX.  a  noontani  of  Laconia,  north  of  Sparta, 
nd  fomiing  part  of  the  nnge  called  MaDslaium.  It 
■a  now  ThSniUf.  On  this  auMntain  waa  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  with  a  autue  of  the  god,  to  which  a  qoantity 
of  gold  waa  preaent«d  by  Craeaus  {Herod.,  1, 99) ;  but 
the  Lacedwmoaians  made  uae  of  it  afterward  to  adorn 
the  more  revered  image  of  (be  Amyclean  Apollo. 
(PcHMK..  3,  lO.'—Cramtr'M  Aneunt  Oruc^,  vol.  3, 
p.  «l»  ) 

Troth,  an  Egyptian  daily,  correaponding  in  soma 
dsgrae  to  the  (Aeeiao  Hennes  and  the  Latin  Mercn- 
rius.   (Kid.  remarka  under  'he  article  Mercurius.) 

TaaJkcas,  tbe  inbabiunU  ?f  Thrace.  (Kid.  Thra- 
eia.) 

TbiacIa,  I.  a  nana  of  frequent  oecnirence  in  the 
•ailieat  histoiy  of  Greek  civiliution,  and  designating, 
IB  all  pndwbiliiv,  not  tbe  country  called  TbrMiia  in  a 
ktai  age,  but  the  diatiiet  aabMqnenlly  known  bv  tbe 
mcdlnlMo  of  Pierie.— By  far  the  moat  nmikaUe 
amamaunee  in  tbe  accoonta  that  have  coma  down  to 
ua  reapaeting  ^  carlieot  ninaMla  of  •GrewM  ia,  that 
Mveral  of  Utem  are  eaUed  Tftroeiaiu.   It  ia  utterly 
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incoDcetvable  that,  in  the  later  biitonc  liinca,  what 
the  Tbraciana  were  contemned  aa  a  baibanan  nee 
a  notion  abould  bavo  apnng  op  tbat  tbe  firat  dvtlia. 
tion  of  Greoco  waa  due  to  tbcm ;  eoneequeDthr  wt 
cannot  doubt  tbat  thia  waa  a  tradition  handed  oowa 
from  a  very  early  period.    l4ow  if  we  are  lo  ondcf* 
atand  it  lo  mean  that  Eomolpua,  Orpbeoa,  Moaao^ 
and  Thamyris  were  the  feUow-conniiymen  of  thoac 
Edoniana,  Odnaiaoe,  and  Odomaniiana  who,  is  tba 
biatorical  age^  Mcupied  tbe  Thiaciaa  Icrritoi^t  and 
who  apohe  a  batbarian  language,  that  ia,  one  tnuMdli 
gible  to  the  Oreeka,  we  roust  de^iair  ot  being  aUt  la 
comprehend  these  accounts  of  the  ancient  Thiacin 
minstrels,  and  of  aaaigning  tbem  a  place  in  tba  histoiy 
of  Grecian  ciTilixalion ;  since  it  is  oiaoifest  that  at 
this  early  period,  when  there  was  acarcely  any  inter 
course  bietween  different  natiocs,  or  kDOwIcdga  al 
foreign  toogoea,  poeta  who  sang  in  an  unintetfrgibll 
language  could  not  bavo  bad  oMre  infioenec  od  tht 
mental  devalopmanl  of  the  people  than  the  twittering 
of  birda.   Nothing  but  the  dam^  laiipiage  of  mimiciy 
and  dancing,  and  muaical  strains  itwependeol  of  sr- 
ticnlate  speech,  can  at  aoch  a  period  paaa  from  wtioa 
to  nation,  aa,  for  ezsmpla,  the  Phrygian  music  pasasd 
over  to  Greece;  whereaa  the  Thiacian  minstrel*  are 
canalantlj  rapwaelod  an  tbe  latben  of  ^acftjf,  which, 
of  coarae,  ia  nMesaarify  cambined  taogaaga. 
When  we  come  to  trace  mose  preeisdy  ibe  connuy 
of  these  Thracian  bards,  we  find  that  the  tjititioot 
refer  to  i*ten'«,  the  district  to  the  eaat  of  the  Olympoa 
range,  to  tba  north  of  Thesaaly,  and  tboaoathu  Ema- 
thia  or  Maeadeoia.   In  fiium,  Idtewiat,  waa  Libe 
this,  vAnu  tba  Mnaaa  are  aiid  to  bave  auig  iba  la 
ment  orer  ttw  tomb  of  Otpbeoa:  the  ancient  peats 
moreover,  always  make  Piena,  not  Thiace,  the  natin 
place  of  the  Moses,  which  last  Homer  deariy  distil 
guisbea  from  Pieria.    (A,  14,  SM.)    It  waa  cot  on 
til  tbe  Pieriana  were  pressed  in  their  own  tenitjiy 
the  early  Macedonian  prirtcaa,  tbataome  of  iben  ana 
ed  ^  Strrmon  into  Ttirace  ptnper,  where  Hmdo- . 
tua  mentioiia  tbe  eaetlea  of  tbe  Pwriaoa  in  the  cqw* 
dition  of  Xerxes  (7,  1 11).    It  ia,  bowew.  quite  caH 
ceivable  that,  inoaily  timea,  cttberonaocountoftbeit 
cloae  vicinity  or  becanae  all  tha  north  waa  cmnpre- 
hended  under  one  name,  the  Piemna  mi^tt  >n  acaitb* 
em  Greece,  have  boon  called  TVtaciana.   These  K> 
erians,  from  ifae  intellectual  relations  whi^  they  main- 
tained with  th«  Groaka,  appear  to  have  been  a  Gieciu 
race;  vriiich  anppoaition  ia  aloo  confinned  \fj  tha 
Greek  namea  of  their  phcea,  rinn,  founuina,  dec, 
although  it  is  probable  that,  ailoated  on  tbe  limita  of 
tbe  Greek  natmn,  they  may  have  borrowed  lax&e^ 
from  neighbouring  tribes.   (J(wUer'«  itariaiu,  vol.  1, 
p.  47S,  488,  601.)   A  branch  of  the  Phrygian  natioB, 
ao  devoted  to  an  entbuaiaatic  worahip,  once  dwdt 
cloae  to  Pierin,  at  tbe  foot  of  Mount  BamiBa,wfasn 
King  Midaa  vfaa  aaid  to  have  taken  tbe  drunken  Siis- 
nna  in  his  rose-gardsoa.   In  the  whole  of  this  icgto* 
a  wikl  and  enlhnsiastiG  worship  of  Bacchus  was  dif- 
fused among  both  men  and  women.    It  may  be  easily 
conceived,  that  the  excitement  which  the  mind  ihoa  re- 
ceived eontritnited  to  prepare  it  lor  poetic  eutboaiaMS. 
Tbeee  aame  Tbraciana  or  Pieriana  lived,  op  to  ibe  tint 
of  the  Doric  and  .£olic  roigrationa,  id  certain  tbstiictB 
of  Bcaotia  and  Kiocia.  That  Ibey  bad  dwelt  aboai 
tbe  Boeotian  mountain  of  HeJuon,  in  tba  dialckt  flf 
The^ic  and  Acra,  was  evident  to  tbe  ancient  Usie- 
riana,  aa  well  from  tbe  traditions  of  the  cities  as  btm 
the  agreement  of  many  namna  of  plaeea  in  tbe  conollj 
near  Olympoa  (Libeihrion,  Pimpleia,  Helicon,  &c.) 
At  the  foot  of  Famaaeus,  too,  in  Hkoeia,  was  said  ts 
have  been  aituato  ibo  city  of  Danlia,  the  aeat  of  tta 
ThiMiaa  king  TOMoa,  who  ia  known  by  hia  eoooei- 
ion  witb  tbe  Athenian  king  Pandim,  and  by  lha  la 
ble  of  the  metamorphosis  of  hia  wife  Procoa  nto  i 
nightingale.— 'From  what  baa  been  said,  it  appoaia  nf 
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kianllf  etmr  Ibat  Umm  PiuiuM  or  Thneiuw,  dwall- 
mg  cboat  HaHcOD  and  ParMsmi,  ia  the  Ticiiutr  of* 
Attica,  m  chiefly  Unified  whso  k  Thncitn  dUmn  is 
Mcribed  to  the  mjthic  buds  of  AUict.  {Mvller,llat. 
Gf.  Lit.,  p.  36,  atqq.) — II.  A  large  tract  of  eonniry 
betw«ra  tbe  Suymon  and  the  Eazine  from  weat  to 
oaat,  and  batwmn  the  chain  of  Mount  Hemus  and  the 
^rea  of  tbe  £gean  and  Propontia  from  north  to 
•outh.  Socb,  at  leaat,  are  the  lunita  aaaigned  to  it  bv 
Herodotua  and  ThncTdidea,  though  gmt  ehangei  took 
place  ta  ages  poetMiw  to  these  htitoriana,  "IlHt  tbe 
Thraciani,  however,  were  at  one  period  tnoch  more 
widely  disaeminated  than  the  confines  here  •aticned 
them  would  lead  ua  to  infer,  is  evident  from  tbe  facta 
recoidod  in  tbe  earliest  annala  of  Grecian  hiatorf  rela- 
tire  to  their  mumtioDa  to  the  aomhem  proTincea  of 
that  coontiy.  We  ban  the  aoAorit;  of  Tbucydidea 
for  their  eattbUahmeot  m  Phocis  (S,  49).  Strabo  (p. 
401,  410)  certifiea  their  ouopation  of  Boaotia.  And 
nnmeroaa  writers  atteal  ibeir  aettlement  in  Eleuaia  of 
Attica,  nnder  Eamolpoa,  whose  eariy  wan  with  Erecb- 
thoua  are  related  hj  Tbocydides  (S,  15),  Pauaaniaa 
1.  38),  and  othere.  Bat  these,  in  all  probability,  are 
the  limciatia  alluded  to  nnder  Mo.  I.  Nor  woe 
their  colonies  eooGned  to  tbe  Enropoan  continent 
■lose ;  for,  sUored  by  the  richness  and  beauty  of  the 
Aaktic  soil  and  dime,  they  crossed  in  nameroaa  bod- 
ies the  narrow  atrait  which  parted  them  from  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  occopied  the  shores  of  Bithynia,  and  the  fer- 
tile plaine  of  Myaia  and  Phiygia.  {Herod.,  7,  73. — 
Sirm,  808.)  On  the  other  band,  *  grMt  reTotution 
■seme  to  ban  been  snbsewaentl^  ifieeted  in  Thrace 
by  »  Taat  migration  of  tbe  Teacn  and  Myei,  who,  as 
Herodotus  aaaerta,  conquered  the  whole  of  Thrsce, 
and  penetrated  as  far  aa  tbe  Adriatic  to  the  weat,  and 
to  this  river  Peneus  towards  the  aonth,  before  tbe  Tro- 
ian  war. — Whence  end  at  what  period  the  name  of 
Tliraciaoa  waa  first  applied  to  the  namerooa  hordes 
which  inhabited  this  pcntion  of  tbe  European  continent, 
ia  Ml  open  to  eonjeetore.  Boehait  and  othwa  have 
Bdpposed  that  it  was  derived  from  Tiiac,  the  eon  of 
Japneth ;  certain  it  is,  we  find  the  name  elready  ei- 
istmg  in  tbe  time  of  Homer,  who  represents  the  Thr>' 
cians  aa  joining  tbe  forces  of  Priam  in  the  si^e  of 
Troy,  undertbeconduclofRhesoi,  their chier(7^,  10, 
436),said  to  be  Uwaon  of  the  river  Strymon.  {Burif  , 
Bhu.  ilr;f.)— Heiodottia  aflinna  that  the  Thracians 
were,  next  to  the  Indiana,  the  moat  Damerotis  and  pow- 
erful people  in  the  worid ;  and  diat,  if  sll  the  tribes  had 
been  united  under  one  monarch  or  nnder  (be  same  gov- 
ernment, tbey  would  have  been  invincible ;  but  from 
their  sobdivi'sion  into  petty  clans,  distinct  from  each 
other,  they  were  rendered  inaigniGcant  (Herod.,  6, 
-3.)  They  are  aaid  by  the  same  historian  to  have 
been  first  anbjogated  by  Sesoatris  (3,  103),  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  tbey  were  redaced  under 
the  subjection  of  tbe  Persian  monarchy,  by  Megaba- 
lua,  general  of  Darina.  {Herod.,  fi,  3.)  But,  on  the 
failure  of  tbe  several  erpeditiona  undertaken  by  that 
aovereign  and  his  son  Xerxee  againat  tbe  Greeltt,  tbe 
Thraeiana  afqiarently  recovered  their  independence, 
■nd  a  new  empire  wee  formed  in  that  extensive  coun- 
try, under  the  dominion  of  Siulces,  king  of  the  Odry- 
SB,  one  of  the  most  numerooa  and  warlike  of  their 
tribes.  Hiueydides,  who  has  entered  into  considera- 
ble detail  on  this  subject,  observes,  that  of  ell  the  em- 
pres  situated  between  tbe  Ionian  Gulf  a.id  the  Eux- 
me,  this  was  tbe  most  considerable  both  in  nvenue 
and  opalence :  ita  military  force  waa,  however,  very 
inferior  to  that  of  Seythia,  both  in  atrengtb  and  num- 
bers. The,  cmoire  of  Sitalces  extended  along  die 
roast,  from  Aboara  to  tbe  months  of  the  Danube,  a 
distance  of  favr  days'  and  nights*  sail ;  an  1  in  tbe  in- 
terior, from  the  sources  of  tlw  Sirymon  to  Byianthim, 
a  journey  of  thirteen  days.  The  founder  of  ibis  em- 
pin  inMara  to  have  been  Teres  (Berod.,  7,  187.— 


7)bu)d.,  S,  S9),  whose  son  Siuh:es,  at  the  inetig» 
tion  of  tlie  Atbeniaits,  with  whom  he  was  allied,  un- 
dertook an  expedititm  into  Macedonia.  Having  raised 
a  powerful  army  of  Hiraeiana  and  Pwonians,  uie  eov 
ereicn  of  the  Odiysa  penetrated  into  the  territory  ol 
Peidiccas,  who,  nnabte  to  oppose  in  the  field  so  formi- 
dable an  antagonist,  confined  his  resistance  to  tbe  de- 
fence of  the  fortified  towns  ;  and  by  this  mode  of  vrar- 
fere  he  at  length  wearied  oof  the  Tfaiaciao  prince, 
who  waa  persuaded  by  hie  n^diew  Senthee  to  abandon 
the  ezpeaitioD  and  return  to  hie  dominiona.  In  re- 
turn for  thia  service,  Seutbea,  we  are  told,  received  in 
marriage  Stratonice,  the  sister  of  Perdiccas.  {Tku- 
eifd.,  3,  97,  Mtqj.)  Siulces,  some  years  af^r,  having 
been  defeated  and  slain  in  s  battle  with  the  Triballt, 
another  conaiderable  Hiracian  clan,  waa  anceeeded  by 
Senthes,  who  carried  tbe  power  of  tbe  OdiyaUn  em 
pire  to  its  highest  pitch.  {Tkueyd.,  4,  101.— id.,  t, 
97.)  The  splendour  of  this  monarchy  waa,  bowerer, 
of  short  duration,  as  on  the  death  of  Seutbea  it  b^^ 
gradnally  to  decline ;  and  we  learn  from  XenopoON 
that,  on  tbe  arrival  of  the  ten  thonsand  in  Thrace,  the 
power  of  Medocoa,  or  Amadocoa,  the  reigning  prince 
ef.die  Odryan,  was  very  inconsiderable,  (^nu.,  7, 
S,  17.-/1  tftid.,  3.  7.)— When  Philip,  the  son  of 
Amyntas,  ascended  tlie  throne  of  Maccdon,  tbe  Tfara* 
ciana  were  governed  by  Cotys,  a  weak  prince,  wboee 
territoriea  became  an  easy  prey  to  bia  artful  and  enter- 
prising neighbour.  The  whole  of  that  part  of  Thrace 
situate  between  the  Strymon  and  the  Iiestua  waa  thus 
added  to  Macedonia,  wbenee  some  geographical  wrl- 
tera  term  it  Macedonia  Adjecta.  Cotys  bavitw  been 
asaassinated  not  long  efter,  was  succeeded  by  us  am 
Chersobleptea,  whose  posaesaions  were  limited  to  tbe 
Thracian  Chersonese ;  and  even  of  thia  he  waa  event- 
ually stripped  by  the  Athenians  (2>iod.  8ie.,  16,  34. — 
Demottk.  in  Arittocr.,  p.  678),  white  Philip  seized  on 
all  the  maritime  towns  between  the  Neatna  and  that 
peninsula.  On  AlexandeHa  acceasion  to  the  thnme, 
the  l^balli  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  pow* 
erfnl  people  of  Tbrsce ;  and,  as  they  bordered  on  tbe 
Pnoniana  and  extended^  the  Dairabe,  they  were  for- 
midable  neighbonra  on  this  tbe  moat  accessible  fron- 
tier of  Macedonia.  Alexander  commenced  his  reign 
by  an  inVaaion  of  their  territory :  and,  haviiig  defeatod 
them  in  a  general  eneageraent,  pursued  them  acnee 
the  Danube,  whither  uey  hod  retreated,  ind  compell- 
ed them  to  ane  for  peace.  After  bis  death,  Tbeee 
fell  to  the  portion  of  Lysimaehns,  one  of  his  generals, 
1^  whom  it  was  erected  into  a  monarchy.  On  his  de- 
cease, however,  it  revolted  to  Macedonia,  and  remain* 
ed  under  the  dominion  of  its  sovereignB  until  tbe  cod- 
quest  of  that  coontry  by  the  Romaoa.  Tbe  diviaiooa 
of  Thrace  tmdw  the  Rwnan  ewar  were  as  IbUewe :  1. 
TKrcece,  a  name  apriied,  in  a  liaihad  eense,  to  tbe 
country  around  tbe  Hebms  In  tbe  earlier  part  of  ite 
course  :  thecspiul  waa  Philippopolis.— 2.  Mamtmois- 
Ittt  or  JEmmomtit,  including  the  country  along  the 
Hebms  in  tbe  eastern  part  of  ita  course,  and  extend- 
ing northward  to  Hsmus ;  it  stretched  off  alao  to  tbe 
northeast  until  it  struck  the  cowt :  the  capital  waa  Ha- 
drianopoKa. — 8.  Emvpa,  the  coast  along  the  Propon 
lis  and  Hellespont,  including  the  Thracian  Cherao- 
nese:  the  capital  was  Perinthua. — 4.  RXodopa,  tbe 
southern  coaat  from  the  8inua  Melaa  to  the  mouth  oi 
the  Ncstua. — S.  Afana  iSecunde,  north  of  Hamua.— 4. 
Seyttia,  below  the  Danube,  near  ita  mouth.  {On- 
mer'M  Ane.  Greeet,  wL  I.  p.  384.— Jfamiir*,  OM|gr., 
vol.  7,  p.  69.)  . 

TniAeiAe,  pBtus,  a  Roman  senator  m  the  rei^  ol 
Nero,  distingnirited  for  his  rategrity  and  peirietism. 
He  was  a  native  of  PaUvium,  ediicsted  in  etoieal  ten- 
ets, and  a  great  admirer  of  Cato  of  Utica,  whose  life 
be  wrote.  His  contempt  of  tbe  base  adnhtieo  of  tbe 
senate,  and  hia  open  and  manly  animadveniene  on 
enormitiea  of  the  emperor,  were  the  oeeeaton  hit 
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MWf  eeirfMncd  to  dMth.-  Ha  dwd  A.D.  88.  In  the 
13tb  jtu  of  Naro't  raign.  TuHm  uy*  Unt  Nero 
MidMToatMl  to  oitkpate  T'niw  ilaelf  l?tlw  daatnw- 
tMMi  of  PatiM  Bnd  Sonnos.  (Jiu>.,  St.— JKirlHf, 
1,        Tm..  ^Mt..  16. 16./ 

TauttaALtt,  as  AiImowr  gmtnl,  on*  of  ifao 
oomoiuidcn  in  tbt  nvfii  battle  of  AnimiMi.  He 
MbMqMDdr  beaded  tbe  pertj  from  Ffajrle  which 
ovenfarawtlMMveriNiMat  of  the  thirty  tynnte.  Thne- 
jbulna  mm  onermid  eent  with  an  Atbenien  fleet  to 
tbe  coett  of  Atia,  where  he  gained  eome  eoDsidanble 
■dvaotegei.  Hering,  after  Utia,  pcoceeded  (o  tbe  col- 
lectioD  of  tribute  froni  tbe  towne,  and  beving.  in  ibe 
cootie  of  ihia,  come  to  iba  city  of  Aapeodus,  tbe  ■■>- 
hibilanu  of  tbie  place  were  ao  eiaaperatad  by  aome 
imgaknty  of  hie  Bo)dien.-lb«i  tbey  attacked  bia  eanp 
at  Bigbt,  ud  be  waa  iiillcd  in  bia  tent.  Thraiybuloa 
waa  a  man  of  tried  honesty  and  petriotiaRi.  and  bad 
abown  oncontmon  ability  in  aoma  very  trying  sitoa- 
liona.  The  only  elood  that  raaU  upon  bia  nenoiy  ia 
an  appearaoco  of  bavinf  eoiKUired  with  Tbrnnwt»aa 
m  tho  aeesaatioo  of  tbatr  aix  collaagoaa  at  Arginoaa. 
if  not  aetinly.  at  laiat  by  withholdu^  the  taetioionv 
that  might  bate  aaved  tbem  :  bet  tbe  aTidence  which 
we  have  ia  not  auAciant  (o  warrant  ni  in  deeidedfjr 
Axing  ao  dark  a  atain  on  a  cbanctor  otborwiae  ao 
pure.  (Com.  N€^.,yit.  Tknuyb.—Dui.  8ie.,UijM. 
—Id.,  IS,  101.— ii^  14.  S3;  M,  M.) 

TM4eTLL«a,  one  of  the  Atbanian  commandata  at 
ikt  bank  of  ATgiuaam,  condanned  to  death  with  hia 
eaUeaguea  for  omitting  lo  collect  and  bnj  the  dead 
^ter  the  action.    {Vid.  Arginnaa.) 

THa*aTKiiiaa  Lacv*.    Vii.  TraayoMmio  Laena. 

TNauHBDa,  one  of  tbe  eumamea  of  Bacchus. 

TnbinasIa.  an  iaiaod  mmitioned  in  the  Odyaaey,  on 
iriiieh  tbo  loeka  and  budo  of  Am  Son-god  led,  wider 
the  aaia  of  hie  daogbtara  Fbaitboaa  and  Lanpetia, 
and  to  wUeh  Ulyeeea  came  inoMdiatal^  aher  aaeapins 
and  Charybdie.  On  reaching  thia  aaerod  Uan^ 
hia  eompeniona,  in  doAance  of  tbe  warning  of  Ulyaaea, 
akngbtared  aoane  of  the  oun  while  be  alept.  lite 
hero,  on  awohing,  waa  61led  Wtb  horror  and  ooapait  at 
ntet  Ibi^  had  dooe  t  and  tbe  diipkaaon  of  lha  goda 
WM  moaifcaiod  by  prodigiea ;  for  tba  bidea  erapt  along 
fta  ^raind,  a»d  the  fleeh  lowed  on  tbe  apita.  Thay  fed 
Sk  au  daya  on  the  aaered  cattle ;  on  tbe  seventh  the 
atom  wbieb  bad  driven  them  to  Thritwkia  fell,  and  they 
kft  tbe  iaiaod:  bat,aaeoonaBtbeybadloataightofkiMl, 
a  tarribk  weet  vrind.  accompanied  by  tboiukr,  light- 
oing,  and  pitchy  darhnaaa,  eamo  on'.  Jepiter  etnick  the 
aUp  with  a  tbonderbelt :  it  went  to  piocea,  and  all  tbe 
aacrilegiooa  crew  ware  drowned. — ^Tha  laaaabknee 
between  "nHnaUt  and  TVtiiaciM,  a  oama  of  SicMy, 
baa  induced  both  ancients  and  roodema  to  acquiesce 
in  the  opinion  of  the  two  ialands  being  identical. 
Againat  Uiia  opinion  it  has  been  obeerved.  that  Thri- 
miku,  waa  a  i$strt  tab  (v^iroc  if>nfm-—Od.,  It,  S51), 
that  ia,  in  oninbabited  isle ;  wtd  that,  during  the  wbode 
time  tiiat  Ulyaaaa  and  his  laan  waa  in  it,  Sun  did  not 
meet  with  any  ooe,  and  coald  prooare  no  food  hot 
bitda  and  fiah ;  that  it  k  caHed  "(Ac  tsedUtU  itU  ef 
tAa  Ged"  (Odjm.,  IS.  Ml),  whoee  peculiar  propwtr 
it  tbareFm  moat  have  been;  that,  aeeinding  to  tbe  an^ 
egy  of  tbe  Odyaoer,  it  muat  hare  been  a  small  iaiaod, 
m  aach  woo  ^mtf  Ogygk,  and  all  wo  naet ;  not 
3oe  of  whkh  oimuutaaoaa  yea  with  Sicily,  It 
•aaoM,  thnafcw>  tha  moio  prolMde  aappoaitwn,  that 
.be  poet  fagvdod  "nrirahia  a*  an  ktet,  about  tbe 
aamo  aiie  aa  thoae  of  Circe  and  Calypao,  beknging  to 
tbe  Sun-god,  and  taoantad  only  by  hia  flocia  and 
barda.  and  bia  two  dau^ters  their  keepers.  He  muat 
also  hava  cooeaivad  it  to  lie  mnch  mon»  to  tbe  woat 
(ban  Skiiy,  for  it  coold  not  have  beeo  more  than  tbe 
tUnl  d^  thm  laarkff  JEmm  Oat  Ulyeaea  anind  at 
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flreoee,  aotiead  by  Bone*  aa  being  naai  Aa  um 
,Bo^ua.  (iZ.,  1,  6S8.)  It  was  thirty  atadk  bam 
Scarpbaa,  and  at  aome  distanea  from  tbe  coaai,  aa  sp. 
pears  from  Strabo  {438).  Tbroowm  waa  taken  by  ns 
Athenians  dwiog  tbe  PekpoBocaian  war  {Timejfd  r  % 
28)i  and  aavararyoara  after  it  kfl  uuo  itm  handa  d 
OMnarebBe,  tbe  Phocian  geneial,  who  anatocd  iba 
inh^tanls.  (Dwi.  Sk..,  13,  44.~.£Bdb..^  Fal*. 
Lrffft.,  p.  46._L«, 33,38.— 17.9.3.)  Si. 
Clarke  eonjectorcd  that  TbronioB  waa  aitoatad  m 
Bodamitm,  a  email  town  on  tbe  chain  of  Uocnt  (Eia; 
but  Sir  W.  Qell  u  ctf  opinion  that  ihu  point  k  too  fee 
diataot  frov  tba  aea.  and  that  it  aeeoide  ntbar  with  aa 
aneknt  rak  above  Lngucki  (hm.,  p.  S36);  and  das 
is  in  onison  also  with  Uie  auieoteot  of  Mckoiaa  t|M 
Greek  geompber,  who  cites  an  inscription  diecovaed 
there,  in  w-hich  the  name  of  Thronium  occma  (voL  1; 
p.  3S3. — Cr«awr'a  Anc.  Greece  vol.  3,  p  1 14)^11. 
A  town  of  Illyricum,  at  some  diatance  from  the  eaait 
above  Orwum,  and  near  another  place  colled  Amaotta. 
Both  tbeae  pUces  are  said  to  have  been  konded  hm 
by  tbe  Abantes,  in  conjunction  with  the  Looian^  Ib^ 
having  been  driven  hitber  by  adveieo  winda  i»  tbor 
return  from  Tioy.  (OmiurV  A»c.  Grute,  vol.  I,  p. 
6S.) 

I'hdctdIdks,  I.  a  cekbrated  Greek  hirtoiian,  bom 
in  Attica,  in  tbe  village  of  Haliniisia,  and  in  the  tribe  of 
Loontium,  B.C.  471.   Hw  fatbei'a  name  waa  Okraa. 
or,  at  soma  write  tbe  namo,  Oraka,  and  on  dm  m«li- 
or's  aide  be  ww  deecended  frooa  Cinmo,  aun  oC  VISA' 
ados.   Of  Ibe  boyhood  and  edncatioo  of  dw  biatoriaa 
we  have  littk  information.   The  first  remarhaUe  cir- 
comsunce  of  bk  eariy  yooib  w  one  which  the  hiagm 
[riiers  of  Thoeydidtt  never  fsil  to  rekte.    It  m  slaud, 
on  the  authority  of  Locka  {Jt  evuani.  ifisi..  c.  16), 
Soidaa,  and  Fbotlaa,  that  Thueydideo.  whan  a  jmnlh 
of  fifkoa.  aiood  with  hk  fiibw  new  Hatodotoa  whan 
the  latter  waa  nciting  Ua  lualofy  at  dio  Olyaa|ue  fceti- 
val ;  and  waa  ao  mneb  inlenatad  with  tha  sraik.  and 
afleetad  at  tbe  appkoae  with  which  it  ire*  reoakad. 
that  be  ahed  taara.    On  obearring  wfaich,  Herodetn 
axclaimed  to  hk  fadter.  "OpT^  t         ^  xkft  atm 
wpic  ^  /MAkiSTa,    Ton  eon  kna  with  oirfoar  Aw 
kainii!^."   liija  ndtatioii  ia  pnvad  by  DodwcU  to 
have  takm  place  at  tbe  Slat  Olynpkd,  B.C.  4M. 
Now,  if  what  k  aaid  by  PamplHla,  a  wntak  antbM  of  tha 
age  of  Nero,  be  tme,  tbe  age  of  Tbneydidea  at  the  peri- 
od of  this  ncitation  was  fifteen.  Tbe  grounds  on  which 
the  whok  acoount  rfsto  have  been  caiefnlly  ucanined 
by  POMM,  DahlmaBD,  GAIkr,  and  otbn  GenuA  critics^ 
and  tba  stoty  has  been  pnnooneod  fabuloua.  (C«i». 
para  rannika  under  the  aitkk  Harodotns.) — ^Msrcolfi- 
nus  kfonns  ua  that  the  preceptor  of  Tbocydidaa^  ■ 
oratory  and  rfaetorw  in  general,  waa  Aniipbo,  on  whom 
the  historian  baa  naae^  a  aboct  bat  ainificant  enco- 
mium m  a  part  of  hk  work  (8.  88).   In  (rfiikaopby, 
and  the  art  of  thmkiiw  and  reaaoning,  bo  waa  inatrad- 
ed  hy  Anaxagoras.   Of  tbe  tnanoet  m  which  be  spent 
bk  early  mmboBd  wo  havo  no  eoftain  infiirmaiion 
That  bo  aovod  dw  oaoal  time  in  tba  wcpfmiki,  ci 
militia,  we  cannot  doubt   How  be  apent  tba  period 
from  bia  militia-aerviee  to  that  of  hk  aj^ointaMBt  to 
command  tbe  fleet  in  Tluaee  wa  have  no  way  of  ao- 
certaining.    An  ancient  aiMHiymone  bioigrai^Mr  of  tbo 
historian  aaya  that  bo  had  participated  ia  ^  fiikiii 
and^yaant  loThwivDL    But  if  ho  bad  lij  inhwH 
ance  any  cooaidaiBbk  ^operty  m  Thraeo,  wUah  k 
bighlv  pnrtiable.  no  reaaon  can  be  inagiDod  why  h> 
sMuld  have  Uken  part  in  thk  colony.    If.  howmt^ 
that  atatemont  be  cnraet,  Dodwell  saenw  to  have 
proved  tbe  citcnmstsoce  must  have  takan  f^aca  in  hit 
tweoty-aeventh  year.    WI9  be  went,  or  faovr  loig 
he  aUyed,  wo  aro  not  inkrwed.   If  be  went  at  all.  he 
pcobably  did  not  lamin  veiykac;  and  tbet*  a  aa 
doubt  ibat  be  bad  lotomed  to  ka  coon  try  kng  b» 
tan  dw  twrniMiMor  of  thn  Fakporaaaaan  wk 
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•tlieiwiM  it  would  nwke  hia  marriage  with  Um  Thrm- 
cUd  ladf  of  Sciptfl^Ifl  (by  wbicb  be  obtained  rich 
ptopCTty  in  miaaa,  dec.)  an  improbaUy  late  one. 
Whether  he  waa  employed  in  military  aeiTice  in  tho 
first  seven  yeara  of  the  wu  ii  uncoitain ;  it  is  prob- 
able, hoTvever,  that  he  was.  In  the  ewbih  year  of  the 
war  tod  the  (bity-aerenth  of  his  age,  B.C.  ^4,  be  was 
•I^nted  lolhecoamandof  the  A^Mnianfleetofftbe 
eout  of  TbnM,  iriaeh  iododed  tbo  dinetion  of  aSaira 
in  the  Tatioua  Atlmuin  eoloniea  there.  He  occupied 
with  bis  fleet  a  nation  at  Thaaos,  six),  Unnjg  raddenly 
aummoned  to  tbe  defence  of  Amphipiliar  he  hasleoed 
thither ;  bat,  owing  to  unavoidable  cireumswucea,  was 
too  late  by  only  half  a  day.  He,  bowevri,  aorceeded 
Jn  saving  Eioo,  thoogh,  had  be  not  arrived  at  the  tine 
be  did,  the  place  would  have  been  occupied  by  Brasi- 
daa  the  very  next  moming-  It  ia  plain,  thai  to  save 
AB4)ldpo)ie  waa  a  pbyaiealinposeibility,  and  great  ac- 
tiri^  was  need  io  saving  Eka.  He  theierote  meriu 
ed  praise  rather  than  ceosore.  And  yet  the  Athenian 
people,  out  of  huoKMii  with  the  tarn  which  tbinsa  were 
taking  in  Tbiace,  cwidenned  bim  to  baniabment; 
tbougn,  with  a  magnsniniity  scarcely  paralleled,  be 
makes  no  mention  of  it  in  his  biatoiy  of  that  period, 
awl  only  louebae  upon  it  incidentally  aftennrd.  in  or- 
der to  ahow  hie  advantages  for  arriving  at  ifae  truth, 
and  then  without  a  word  of  compbinL  Bisclniged 
from  all  dutiea,  and  freed  from  all  paUic  avocations, 
he  was  left  without  any  attachmenu  but  to  aimple 
truth,  and  proceeded  to  qualify  himself  for  comnieiao- 
nttng  exploits  in  which  be  could  have  nq  share.  On 
hia  Moisnment  he  ntiied  to  Scapteqria,  the  prapw^ 
of  bis  wife,  and  tbua  dedicated  ma  leieuie  to  tbe  for- 
ma  lion  of  bia  great  work,  and  (as  Marcellinus,  tbe  an* 
cimt  biograi^ei,  •ays)  employed  his  wealth  liberally  in 
procuring  the  Mst  information  of  tbe  events  of  the 
war,  bou  from  Athens  and  Laeedwmon.  How  be 
Msoed  tbe  period  of  his  exile  may,  then,  be  very  well 
imagbied  ;  nor  ie  It  naeesaary  to  fill  np  that  qtaee,  as 
Dodwell  dooa.  with  such  evento  as  "  the  deatb  of  Per- 
diccas,  king  of  Macedon ;  the  accession  of  Arcbelaus, 
fats  successor ;  the  end  of  the  ^Xucta  orporcvoi^  of 
Thucydides ;"  for  bis  military  lib  had  virtually  been 
defonct  eighteen  years  before.  As  to  the  perioa  of  his 
exile,  it  was,  as  he  himself  teUs  us  (6,  S6),  twenty 
years ;  and  bis  relom  is,  by  some,  fixed  at  MS  B.C., 
■t  tbe  time  when  an  amnesty  was  passed  for  all  offen- 
ces agunsl  ibo  sute ;  by  otben,  to  tbe  year  before, 
«rtien  Athena  was  taken  ny  Lyatnder,  and  the  exiles 
mostly  retilmed.  The  former  opinion  has  been  shown 
by  Krueger  to  be  alone  the  correct  one ;  "  for,"  argnes 
be,  "  since  Hiacydides  says  that  be  was  banished  for 
twenty  years  in  the  eighth  year  of  tbe  war,  which  also, 
'  ho  affirms,  lasted  twenty-one  yeara,  it  follows  that  his 
mull  mnal  have  beea  m  the  year  aflor  Athens  was  u- 
ken."  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  high-mind- 
ed hiatwian  vrould  hare  disdained  to  avail  himself  of 
Bocfa  an  unaothwrtied  way  of  returning  to  bis  country 
as  that  eagerly  matched  at  by  tbe  bulk  of  tbe  exiles,  but 
would  wait  until  the  public  amneaty  should  give  him 
a  full  right  to  do  so.  Perhaps,  howevn,  tbe  real  truth 
of  tbe  matter  is  what  Panaanias  relates,  who  mentioDa 
among  the  anHtiuitiea  a  etatue  to  the  menioiT  of  one 
(Enobius,  for  being  the  move/'of  a  separate  decree  of 
the  assembly  for  tbe  recall  of  Thucydides  (1,  SS).  It 
ie  probsble  that,  beaidea  tbe  general  amneaty  by  which 
the  former  exiles  were  permitted  to  retom,  a  psrtico* 
hr  decree  waa  made  for  Tbocydidea ;  and,  cooaidering 
Ibe  groM  iamutiee  of  hia  banishmanl,  this  waa  no  mere 
tttao  ho  had  a  right  to  expect.  It  la  not  necessary  to 
notice  all  those  many  improbable,  and  aometimes  con- 
tradictory accounts  cooceming  the  life  of  Thucydides 
whieb  are  found  in  some  of  uie  later  Greek  writers  ; 
Be,  for  inatence,  Paussniaa,  who,  besidee  making  Thu- 
ndidee  descended  from  Pieietratua  (which  is  incon- 
Mtaol  with  idam  Acts,  An  Uw  gonealogieii  of  MtUiadeo 
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and  Piaistratua  abow  no  sort  of  afficity),  relatee  (bat 
Thncydidaa  waa  aaaaasinated  immediately  on  hie  » 
tom.  And  Zopyms,  lefiBircd  to  by  Maie^oaa,  i» 
latee  that  such  an  event  took  place,  but  some  years  af- 
terward. Had,  however,  that  really  been  the  case,  it 
would  have  been  perfectly  known,  and  could  scarcely 
but  have  been  alluded  to  by  Cicere,  or  some  othet 
neat  writer  of  antiquity.  PWp,  indeed,  inaintaiu 
that  he  lived  many  yeers  after  ois  return ;  but  hia  rea- 
son (namely,  that  afiec  bia  return  be  digested  his  Ue- 
tory  into  order)  is  not  convincing.  For  it  surely  would 
not  require  many  years  to  do  that,  especially  as  lint 
last  book  was,  after  all,  left  in  a  rough  and  undigested 
state.  Beaide^  tbe  jvobahiliiy  is  rather  that  a  man  oi 
sixty-eeren  sbould  not  live  many  years.  The  strongest 
proof  adduced  is.  that  tbe  historian  (3,  116)  makes 
mention  of  the  third  emptioii  of  ^tna,  which  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  B.C.  895,  But  this  argument  de> 
pends  upon  tbe  interpretation  of  the  words  of  that  paa< 
ss^  which  probably  gave  a  countenance  to  the  above 
opinion.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  uncertain  bow 
many  years  be  lived  tfier  his  recall  from  banishment. 
The  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  and  bis  having  lived  tbroughout  the  whole 
of  it  in  the  full  onjoyiMnt  of  his  fuidties^  auotwhr 
confirms  the  statement  of  Pamfdiiln,  from  wUcb  it  Jot- 
lows  that  he  was  sixty-aeven  years  old  at  iu  coocln- 
sioo.  And  as  it  seems  probable  that  be  would  not  ar- 
range the  worii  before  tbe  conclusion  of  the  war,  so  the 
moulding  of  tbe  whole  into  its  present  form  might  con- 
sume eome  years  of  the  life  oi  an  aged  man.  Yet  ita 
being  at  liat  left  incomplete  iannhvoiuablo  to  tbe  o|Mn> 
ion  of  Dodwoll,  that  Tbueydidea  lived  beyond  hia 
eightieth  year.  (BlomJUUfi  Thteydidet,  vel.  1,  p 
16,  Mff .)— 'Die  title  of  tbe  work  ia  as  follows :  Xvy^ 
ypa^  Jtepl  rot!  no^Juov  ruv  HeXomwifeioii  xo!  'A^* 
vaiuv  ('^HUiory  of  the  war  between  the  Pdopomnt- 
twHi  and  At&eniana^*}.  It  is  in  eight  books,  end  sz- 
toids  to  nesr  Ibe  close  of  tbo  twen^-firat  year  of  At 
war;  but  the  eighth  hoiA  ie  not  eo  finisbed  aa  the  real^ 
and,  indeed,  there  is  a  gradual  decline  of  vwour  and 
finished  execution  afier  Uw  first  five  booka.  This  fill- 
ing off  and  abrupt  termination  of  bis  history  may 
best  be  explained  by  a  gradual  deN|ivation  of  health, 
tMminating  in  a  sudden  death. — With  respect  to  the 
temper  and  diapoaition  of  Thucydides,  it  waa  grave, 
coot,  and  candid.  *'  He  eeema,"  Smith  obexes,  "  to 
have  been  all  judgment  and  nopaaaion."   He  evident- 

Shad  nothing  choleric  or  reaentful  io  bia  constitution, 
is  notions  in  philosophy  and  religion  being  above  tbe 
conception  of  tbe  vulgar,  procured  him,  as  in  the  case 
of  Ansxagoras,  Socrates,  Periclee,  and  othera,  the 
name  of  an  atheist,  **  which,"  says  Hobbes,  "  they  be- 
stowed upon  all  men  that  thought  not  as  tbey  did  of 
their  ridioolona  rdigion," — As  regarda  tbe  menu  of 
Tho^idea  aa  an  bstMian,  we  may  copy  the  woida 
of  the  same  writer.  "  For  Ibe  faith  of  this  hislmy  I 
shall  have  the  less  to  say,  in  respect  that  no  man  katb 
ever  yet  called  it  into  queation.  Nor,  indeed,  could 
any  man  juatty  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that  writer,  in 
whom  tbey  bad  nothiitt  at  all  to  suspect  of  tboae  tli^^ 
that  could  have  eanaed  him  either  volontarily  to  lie  or 
ignonntly  to  delivw  an  nniruth.  Ho  overtasked  not 
his  strength  by  undertaking  a  history  of  things  long  bo> 
fore  his  time,  and  of  which  he  waa  not  aUe  to  iimnB 
himself.  He  was  a  man  thst  had  aa  much  means,  m 
regard  both  of  hia  dignity  and  hia  wealth,  to  find  tbe 
truth  of  what  he  relatetb.  aa  was  needful  for  a  man  to 
have.  He  used  aa  much  diligeoce  in  eeareh  of  Ibe 
truth  (noting  evwy  thing  wbUo  it  waa  fresh  ia  bis  men- 
cry,  and  laying  out  hie  wealth  upon  intelligence)  as  waa 
poaaible  for  a  man  to  oae.— He  affected,  least  of  any 
man,  tbe  acelaioations  of  popular  authorities,  and  wrote 
not  bis  biatoiy  to  win  applauae,  as  was  tbe  use  of  that 
age,  but  lor  a  monmnmit  to  instruct  tbe  agee  to  cone, 
lAicb  br  pfufeaaath  himself,  and  rat^tli  Us  bb«k 
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l)r,  tlM  tttaeks  of  ibt  LucbdI,  frcm  whom  ibey  aua- 
taiDtKl  a  MTvre  dofeit,  snd,  u  a  atill  blcr  period,  the 
CDinittr  of  the  Tanntiitea,  ao  radacod  tba  power  aod 
proaperity  of  the  Tbnriana,  that  tbay  were  compelled 
to  aaek  toe  aid  of  Rome,  which  waa  ibna  invoWed  in 
ft  war  with  Taicntum.  About  cig^ty-oight  ywra  af- 
tvwitd,  lliniii,  beiog  neailj  dMertad,  nceimd  ft  Ro- 
man colony,  and  took  the  name  of  Ct^ia.  (Stntb., 
WS.—Lh.,  SS,  9.)  CMar,  howorer,  calls  it  Thnrii, 
aikd  deaignates  it  a  municipal  town.  {Bell.  Civ.,  9, 
SS.)  The  remain*  of  ancient  Thurii  muat  be  placed 
bttween  the  site  of  ancient  Sjrbaria  and  Terra  Aim. 
{Cramer'i  Andent  Italy,  vol.  S,  p.  359.) 

THDftittoa,  a  name  given  to  Au^atua  when  be  was 
.young,  either  becauae  aome  of  hi*  progenitore  were 
aativea  of  Thurii,  or  becaaae  hia  father  Oetaviai  bad 
been  aucceaaful  in  aome  milituy  operationa  near  Thu- 
rii a  ahoit  time  after  the  birth  of  Auguetua.  (Sue- 
Am.,  Vit.  Aug.,  7. — Consult  Oudatdorp,  *d  loe.) 

TBYAMta,  I.  a  rim  of  Epinia,  iDefenily  dii^ng 
.  Thresprotift  from  the  district  of  Cestritw.  (Tkucyd., 
1,  46.)  The  historian  Pbylftrehns,  as  Adunnus  re- 
ports (3, 8),  affirmed  that  tbe  EgyptiaD  bean  waa  never 
known  to  grow  out  of  Egypt  eicept  in  a  marsh  close 
to  thia  liver,  and  then  only  for  a  abort  period. — It  ap- 

Kara  from  Cicero  that  Atticua  had  an  estate  on  Uie 
nks  of  tbe  Thyamis.  (Ad.  Att.,  7,  7. — Compare 
Pttutan ,  1,  11.)  Tbe  modem  osme  of  this  atieam  is 
ibe  CtUma.  (Orattm't  Am.  Oreeu,  vol.  1,  p.  108.) 
•—II.  A  promotvy  of  Emam,  near  tbe  river  of  tbe 
awne  name,  now  C«pe  Ifuti. 

Thyatira  (to  Qvanlpa),  a  city  of  Lydia,  near  the 
northern  confines,  situate  on  the  small  river  Jjyeoa, 
not  far  from  its  source.  According  to  Pliny  (6,  39), 
iu  wiginal  name  waa  Polopia ;  and  Sirabo  (625)  makes 
it  to  me  been  founded  bjt  ft  colony  of  Macedonians. 
It  was  enisled  by  Seleueus  Niettor,  and  was  select- 
ed as  a  place  of  arm*  by  Andronicua,  who  declared 
bimaelf  heir  to  tbe  kingdom  of  Pe^mos  after  the 
doftth  of  Altalos.  Thyatira,  according  to  Stnbo,  be- 
longed originally  to  Mysia ;  from  the  time  of  Pliny, 
bowevcr,  we  find  it  aacribed  to  Lydift.  Its  ruin*  are 
now  called  Ak-^aar,  mr  tbe  wbita  castle.  Tbta  waa 
one  of  the  eburcboa  mentioned  in  dte  Ratalatioiis. — 
For  an  interesting  aceoonl  of  the  ehueh  in  Tbntira, 
eeosnlt  Miliur*a  Hittorj/  of  the  Stun  Chtreke*  of 
Aeia,  p.  S77,  teqq..  Land..  I83S. 

TavasTBs,  a  son  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia,  and 
gmtdsoo  of  Tantalus ;  for  tbs  legend  relating  to  whom, 
conaolt  tbe  article  Atreoa. 

Ththbbi.  a  i^in  in  Troaa,  throogb  which  a  amall 
ri*er»  called  Tbymbrias,  flows  in  ita  course  to  the 
Seamaoder.  Aceoiding  to  some,  the  river  Thymbrina 
is  now  the  Kamitr-aou.  {Crmmer'a  Aaia  Minor,  vol. 
1,  p.  103.)  Apollo  had  a  temple  here,  whence  he 
was  anmamed  TTtmbrmu.  {R.,  10,  430. —  Yirff., 
JEn.,  3,  6b.—Evnp.,  RJut.s  324.)  It  was  in  thia 
temple  that  Achillea  ia  said  to  Iwve  been  mortally 
wounded  bv  Parin,  {Butti^  ad  IL,  10.  48S.— 
Sen.  ad  .Sn^  I  e.) 

TnTaBR^sus,  a  snmame  of  Apollo.  (Vwl.  Tfaym- 
bra.) 

Thtm<ztsb,  I.  a  king  of  Athena,  son  of  Oxinthaa, 
the  last  of  the  descendants  of  Tbeeeus  who  reigned 
•t  Athena.  He  was  deposed  becaose  he  refuel  to 
HMst  Xanthvs,  the  Bmotiftn  mooarch,  in  ainele  com- 
bat. Melanthos  tbe  Messenian  accepted  the  cballenge, 
■lew  Xanthui,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  kingdom  of 
Attica.  (Vid.  Melantbna.)  —  II.  A  Trojan  prince, 
wtaoae  wife  and  son  were  put  to  death  by  oraer  of 
Priam.  {Tzete.  ad  iMcophr.,  334. — Bumarm,  ad 
Virg.f  £n.,  3,  88.)  He  is  said,  on  this  aeeotinl,  to 
bare  tiaed  his  baM  andaavoors  to  patinade  hia  eonn- 
tmMD  to  admit  tbe  wooden  horaa  within  tbair  walla. 
(Virr.,£n.,  3,  83.— SfTtiM  ad  Snu,  I.  e.)— III.  A 
•on  of  Hicwaon,  «rtM  fteeompaiiied  Sneu  into  Ibdjr, 


and  wu  killed  by  Tumua.  v  ^trf..  .En.  Ifl.  ISt.*^ 
LL  a.,  IS,  364.) 

Trvni,  a  people  of  Birhynii.   (Vid.  Bitliynia.) 

Thtonb,  a  name  given  to  Semele  after  she  hod 
been  tranalated  to  the  akies.  The  apppjlation  comes 
either  from  ^vw,  to  aaier^fia,  or  tMu,  "to  ragt,  to  bt 
agitated."  Tbe  latter  is  the  more  probable  deriva 
tioo.  (Apotlad.,  3,  6,  S.—JHod.  8ie.,  A,1tb.~~Heym 
ad  Aytilod.,  I.  c) 

Thyokbvb  (three  syllables),  a  ■omame  of  Bacehos, 
from  hia  mother  Semele,  who  was  called  TAyoMi. 
iVid.  Tbyone.) 

TnrsiA,  the  principal  town  of  Cynuria,  in  A^olis^ 
near  which  tba  eaMiated  bsitle  was  fou^t  between 
the  Spartans  and  an  equal  number  of  Argives.  {Yid. 
Olhryadea.)  It  waa  piobably  situate  not  far  from  the 
modem  town  of  AMtro.  {Herod.,  1,  83,^The  Spar- 
tans establi^ed  tbe  jS^ginets  here  upon  tbe  expulsion 
of  that  people  from  their  island  tnr  ibe  Atfaemana. 
(Tkiteyd,  2,  S7.)  During  tho  Peloponneaian  wai, 
however,  the  latter,  having  landed  on  the  Cynurian 
coast,  captured  tbe  town,  and,  setting  it  on  fire,  carried 
off  aU  the  inhabitants.  {Id.,  4,  66. — Cramer'a  Ane. 
Greece,  vol.  3.  p.  336.) 

THTKSAa£T.A,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  who  lived  by 
hunting.  Herodotus  makes  the  Tanaia  rise  in  their 
.territory. — II.  or  Thysaagets,  a  nation  of  European 
Sarmatia,  dwelling  on  the  banka  of  tbe  Tanaia,  where 
tbe  aaae  river  approaches  nearest  to  tbe  Wolga,  and 
in  tbe  neigi^oomood  of  tbe  lyrcw.  (Hardouin  ad 
Plin.,  6,  7.) 

TibbrIas,  a  town  of  Galilee,  built  by  Herod  Agrip- 
pa,  and  named  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Tiberiua. 
It  was  situate  on  the  western  shore,  and  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  This  piece 
of  water  or  lake  waa  previoosly  called  bv  tbe  name  of 
Oenneaareth,  from  a  pleaaant  district  called  Gennesar, 
at  the  noriben  extremity  of  tbe  lake.  Tiberiaa  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  Vespasian  ;  bat,  after  the  fal 
of  JeruBstem,  it  gradually  rose  sgain  into  notice.  It  ii 
often  mentioned  by  the  Jewish  writers,  because,  afte 
tbe  taking  of  Jerasalem,  there  was  at  Tiberiaa  a  auc- 
cesaion  of  Hebrew  judgea  and  doctoti  till  tba  fonrtl 
century.  Eptphanios  saya  that  a  Hebrew  translation 
of  St.  John  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostiea  waa  kept  ii. 
this  city.  {Joeepk.,  Ant.  Jud.,  19.  3.— Id,  BeU 
JwL,  3,  %.—Id.  Md.,  3,  16.)  The  modem  name  is 
Tabaria. 

TtaBRiitos,  son  of  Capetos  and  kii^  of  Alba,  war 
dtownad  in  the  river  Albula,  which  on  that  rccodd* 
aasuned  his  nsme,  and  was  called  Tiberia.   (Lh.,  I 
S.—Cie.,  N.  D.,  2,  20.— Korro,  de  L.  L.,  4,  6,  &e 
—Ovid,  Faat.,  3,  889  ;  4,  47.) 

TiaiRis,  TvBiRis.  Tybbb,  or  Tibris,  a  river  of 
Italy,  on  whose  banks  the  city  uf  Rome  was  built.  It 
is  Baid  to  have  been  originally  called  Atbuia,  from  the 
whitenesB  of  its  wstera,  and  afterward  1'iberis  when 
Tiberinus,  kins  of  Alba,  bad  been  drowned  there;  bnt 
it  is  probable  thst  Attuta  was  tbe  Latin  name  of  tba 
river,  and  TVkm  or  Tiiria  the  Tuscan  one.  Varto 
informs  us  that  a  prince  of  the  Veientes,  named  Delc- 
bria,  gave  hia  name  to  the  atream,  and  that  out  of  this 
grew  in  time  the  appellBtions  Tiberia  and  Ttbris.  It 
IS  often  called  by  the  Greeks  Tkyntbria  (S  &Vft6pif), 
— With  respect  to  its  source,  Pliny  informs  us  (3,  fi) 
that  it  rises  in  tbe  Apennines  above  Arrethim.  and 
that  it  is  joined,  during  a  conrse  of  nearly  one  htindrad 
and  liAy  miles,  by  opwatd  of  forty  tributary  streama. 
The  Tiber  was  capable  of  receiving  vessols  of  consid- 
erable burden  at  Rome,  and  smsll  boats  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  its  source.  (Dion.  Hal.,  S,  44. — 
Strab.,  S18.)  Virgil  is  the  only  author  who  aMiet 
ibe  epithet  of  earuUan  to  Ibe  waters  of  the  Tiber 
S,  63.)  That  of  JUmu,  "yellow,"  »  vrel. 
known  to  be  moeh  more  genera).  (Ond,  Trtaf.,  fl^ 
l.—Horat.,  Od.,  1, 2.  IB.)   Thia  stream  is  aUc  ealM 
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Tyrrlmmt  w  nw,  "  Uw  Tumu  riTW.**  from  iu  m- 
torinir  Ktniria  on  ono  aids  in  lU  couraa,  mad  wiao  Lyi- 
tM,  ■*  Um  Lydwa"  tuream  ot  Tiber,  00  Mcoanl  oT  the 
popalai  indiuon  whkn  inced  tba  uu  ud  cinliuiion 
of  Etnifia  10  Lgrdia  in  Acta  Minor.   (Ful  HMruria.) 

TiHKloe,  OiADDiva  Oavsffa  Nho,  a  RomiQ  em- 
pHor,  bom  B.C.  4S.  He  waa  tbe  boo  ef  a  Tattwr  of 
tba  aam«  name,  of  tbe  ancient  CUndian  family,  and  of 
Litis  Druailla,  afierwari  tbe  eelebraied  wife  of  Au* 
f  48108.  Rapidly  niaed  to  autiwnty  by  ibo  influance 
of  hia  mother,  be  dwplayod  no  iDccnaidorable  ability  in 
an  eipeditioo  a|[aiott  ceruin  revoltad  Alpine  tfibea.  in 
eoaaeqaeoco  of  which  be  waa  raiaod  to  llM  eoaenlahip 
in  hia  iweoty-etghth  year-  On  tbo  dealh  of  AgriMM, 
tbe  gravity  and  austerity  of  Tiberius  having  gained  ibe 
omperor'a  confidsncs,  be  cboae  him  10  supply  the  pisc* 
of  that  minister,  obliging  bim,  M  tbe  same  lime,  to  di- 
fOKO  Vipsaoia,  tbe  asushler  of  Agnpps,  and  wed  Jo- 
da,  the  daugfaior  of  Aaati»ius,  wboae  Aagitioos  conduct 
M  length  so  di«gasled  nim  that  he  retired  in  «  pnvatt 
oapacttv  to  the  iaio  of  Rhodoa.  Aftor  experiencing 
Much  diecouiilonance  from  Augnatus,  Uie  dealba  of 
tbe  two  Caaara,  Cains  and  Lucius,  induced  the  em. 

Kror  to  take  bim  again  into  favour  and  adopt  bim. 
iring  tbe  remainder  of  the  life  of  Anguetea  be  be> 
haved  with  frral  prodonce  and  ainlity,  conctudtng  • 
war  with  the  Ocrmsno  io  eueh  a  maimer  as  to  oiont  ft 
Irinmpb.  On  tbo  doalh  of  Auguttua  be  aaeeeeded 
without  oppoaitioo  to  tbe  empire. — Tbe  first  act  of  lbs 
uw  reign  was  tbe  murder  of  young  Pottnmua  Agrip- 
pa,  the  only  surviving  son  of  M.  Vipsaniua  Agnppa, 
and  whom  Auguaios  oad  banished  during  hia  lifeume 
to  the  island  of  Planaaia.  From  bia  bodily  atrength, 
ibhoogb  taken  by  surprise  and  dafoaealiae.  be  was 
with  oifficuUy  overcome  by  Uw  eoMution  ompb^od. 
Like  Eliubeth  of  England,  Tibiriaa  dioavowod  his 
own  order.  Surmise  neait^ed  botwoon  himself  wm) 
Livia ;  and  an  inciediUe  pretext  wee  set  tip  of  a  com- 
mnd  of  the  late  emperor  to  the  tribane  who  had  the 
•uitody  of  Ute  youth,  that  he  was  not  to  be  suAered  lo 
nrvive  bim.  While  Tibertos  proceeded  immediauly 
to  tbe  Bctaal  exerciae  of  several  of  the  imperial  func- 
tion, meh  ae  delrvoring  their  standard  10  tba  pnto- 
Dan  gnard,  baf  iug  them  in  atlondanca  on  hie  person, 
and  oeepstjhing  letteri  to  the  armies  to  announce  hie 
•cceasion,  he  af^led  to  depend  on  the  pieasare  of 
the  senate,  and  to  consider  himaelf  unequal  lo  the 
weight  of  the  whole  empire.  In  tbe  confused,  dila- 
tory, and  ambigooua  mode  of  bis  expressing,  or  rslher 
hinting,  hia  aentimanti^  wkieb  bo  ofion  daaignad  to 
be  undorslood  in  a  contrary  aansa  to  what  they  aeomad 
to  bear,  he  atrongty  resembled  Cromwell. — The  eer- 
vittty  of  tbe  aenato  ran  before  bis  ambition.  Tbey 
had  afterward  leisure  for  repentance.  Tiberias  soon 
began  to  practise  the  dark,  crooked,  and  aaoguinery 
policy  which  marks  tbe  jaaloti^.  distmat,  ano  imor 
of  a  conactona  and  euapieioas  l^iairt.  Hwaa  who  had 
IbrmerlT  oStoded  hiia,  aa  Asiuioa  Galhia,  who  had 
marrioa  hia  divorred  wife  Vipeania,  and  evra  those 
who  had  been  pointed  out  by  Augustoa  as  men  likely, 
by  their  talents  or  aspiring  minda,  to  aupply  princea  to 
Omb  empire,  dioald  the  road  be  open  to  them,  were 
watched,  circumvented,  immared,  and  deitroyed.  Tbe 
law  of  high  treason  was  made  an  inatrument  of  pun- 
ishing, not  aetione  merely,  but  looke,  words,  and  gea- 
lorea,  which  were  conatioed  aa  offimcoa  against  the 
ma^ty  of  the  priooo.  A  spy-aystem  was  oigaoiaod, 
which  embraced  infbTmers  and  agitators  of  plots,  who, 
while  tbey  eDriebed  themselves,  brought  money  to  tbe 
treasury  ;  and  aa  a  man's  slavos,  and  the  gueeta  at  his 
table,  might  themselves  be  secret  pensioners  of  this 
now  police  of  inapection,  social  confidence  and  domes- 
He  aeemky  warn  at  ooeo  doattoyed.  Tboee  who 
wen  aaapeetod  were  pnanmad  lo  be  gniliy ;  )adgas 
mra  easily  fonnd  to  condoms  t^em ;  and  coofiaea- 
tiooi  and  axaenliwia  necaoded  Msh  othar.— llw 
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jhard  iriiicb  the  pe(f  le  bad  retained  of  the  tight  U 
election  was  entirely  taken  from  them ;  tbe  oomino- 
tion  of  the  ctmsnle  aeeuned  by  ibe  emperor ;  aad  the 
choice  of  the  otbei  niagjatrataa,  though  ostOBsiblT  n 
fenwd  10  tbo  seoato,  dotorminod  loeOy  by  himselt- 
While  Tiberius,  by  abolishing  the  comitis  'r  anem- 
blias,  swept  away  ibe  lau  vestige  of  popular  b^ci^, 
and  while  he  weakened  the  internal  atreogth  of  the 
empire  by  abedding  tbe  best  blood  of  Home,  and  cre- 
ating aroood  htm  tbe  aolitwle  of  death,  be  aacribeed 
her  external  glory  to  tbe  aame  sleepless  and  devour- 
ing jeslouey.    This  sentiment  waa  oot  excited  by 
Iboao  only  who  were  aliens  from  bia  neoie,  for  tboaa 
eoaooetod  vritk  him  by  tbe  nearest  ties  were  tbe 
objects  of  hit  moat  feverish  dread  and  hi*  most  im- 
placable malice.    Hia  own  mother,  who  had  auUied 
baraelf  with  crime  to  aecure  his  tjevatioa,  was  tbe 
first  to  attract  bia  gloomy  envy ;  which  was  awa 
kened  by  her  having  been  named  in  the  will  of  An- 
goslu*  as  co-beireas  with  hiaoaelf.  and  adopted  into 
tbe  Julian  family  by  tbo  name  of  Julia  Augu^ ;  and 
by  the  flatteries  of  tbe  senate,  who  bMiowcd  on 
hivia  tbe  auniame  of  Mother  of  tbe  Couiitiy,  and 
who  received  from  Tiberina  tbe  lejnoof,  thai  "mod- 
erate booovrs  were  suitaMe  to  women."    Hia  forUd 
ding  her  tbo  etote  of  a  lictor  to  walk  beibre  her,  and 
his  imiation  on  her  addressing  the  aoMieir  to  ammato 
their  oxortiona  in  eztinguisbing  a  fire,  may  be  ttaced 
to  Umi  aame  feeling.    1'bal  another  abouM  dindn  wnb 
bim  the  attribatea  of  sovereignty  was  tntolerable  to  Us 
mind ;  but  he  was  equsUy  unable  to  endure  that  an 
other  sboald  be  popular  in  tbe  city  or  successful  u  tba 
iiekl  i  and  in  bis  son  and  hia  ncfdiew  be  bdield  oidy 
prosumpluotia  rivala  of  hia  own  pest  renown  in  arma, 
sopplsnters  of  his  power,  and  [Roienden  to  bis  tbmoa. 
Weighed  against  ihis  sentiment  of  egoiisoi.  tbe  seen- 
rity  of  lbs  empire  and  the  glory  of  t£e  Roman  eag^ 
were  aa  doat  in  the  balance.    Resting  on  bis  fonnn 
Isurels,  be  no  longer  led  tbe  armies  io  pen<m,  but  si^ 
stitutad  for  open  wsr  the  cunning  of  a  mean,  perfid^ 
iouB  policy.    It  was  thus  that  be  detained  io  bis  do- 
otiaions,  after  inviting  them  with  the  fair  words  of  a 
^laeioiia  bospitali^.  llarboduos,  kiiy  of  lbs  Soev^  and 
Arebolaos,  king  «  Capf«doeia,  whose  kinsdMB  waa 
redoced  totnoman  province;  and  in  tbe  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  fell  into  a  total  apathy  and  iadiffereneo 
reapectiiig  the  alate  of  the  legions  or  of  the  (oiugo 
departments :  left  Spsin  and  Syria  for  Bevetal  yean 
without  govemna,  and  albwed  AiDMnis  to  be  ovomin 
by  the  Dadans,  and  Oaol  by  Uie  aetg^boaiing  Oor- 
mana.   But  the  ancient  fiimo  of  iha  Roman  discidioe 
and  valoar  was  eupported  io  tbo  beginning  ih  Ua 
reign  by  tbo  aeconj  Dniios  and  Gennanicus,  wbom 
he  therefore  envied,  detested,  and  destroyed. — By 
both  the  son  and  the  nephew,  the  most  essential  and 
faithful  aervicea  were  tendnod  to  Tiberioa  befoae  hia 
autlwrity  could  well  ho  aaid  to  ba  oataUiebcd.  no 
Ronan  lagioos  in  ^naonia,  aiUiar  disoomraled  with 
their  stipend,  or  making  that  s  protOBeo  (at  cxpreaoiBg 
their  disssiiafactiou  with  tbe  ptoaoD  of  th*  new  tagK 
ta,  raiaed  a  mutiny,  which  Druaua  aappresied.  Tho 
tame  part  mat  acted  by  the  legiena  in  Lower  G«maay, 
whom  Gerfflaniena  banngued  from  tho  camp  mbanal ; 
and  on  their  peisiating  to  ebooae  him  emperor,  pcuntod 
a  sword  at  hn  braaat,  with  tbe  exclamalion  tnes  «ba 
Iwd  lather  dio  than  forfeit  hia  fidelity."  AooUieran- 
daeionaly  ofiarod  Urn  another  awora.  Idling  bim  ttsl 
"  it  waa  shtqm  :**  his  peraoo  was  in  dangsr,  and  ba 
was  carried  to  bia  tent  by  hia  friends ;  but,  detonnn>tng 
on  the  eiqtedient  of  awakenuig  iha  shame  of  tbe 
troopa  Iqr  exprossiag  bia  diatraat  of  their  atlsrhmml 
and  boDoar.  be  sent  hie  wife  Agnppma,  iho  grand- 
dangbier  of  Aagoatua,  from  the  eamp^  sHilcb  afa*  pMo- 
ed  tbroi^  aoeompaaiod  by  bet  infiuit  aon  (^aa,  and 
a  ratuno  of  weeping  ladiaa.   Tha  aoktkta.  otraek  will 
oompaneUon»  cntMod  ammd  hn;  Ivploni^  i* 
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lun,  bm)0  their  ■nbmlMion,  ewl  demanded  to  be  )ed 
agminat  tbe  euemy.  Gennanieus  carried  deTaataUon 
inia  the  fielda  and  eitiee  of  tbe  Marai,  the  Uaipetea, 
and  the  Catti,  whom  be  everywhere  overthrew ;  re- 
Covered  tbe  itandard  of  Varus,  and,  coming  to  a  apot 
in  the  wood*  where  the  mouldering  trenches  of  nia 
eimp  wen  still  risible,  and  the  ground  strewn  with 
tbe  whitened  bones  of  bis  followers,  collected  them 
with  funeral  honours.  Armioius,  however,  at  the  bead 
of  Um  Cberuaci,  bjr  retiring  into  the  forests,  postii^ 
ambuscades,  and  inveigling  tbe  Romans  into  woody 
and  marsby  defiles,  nnied  some  advautagtwover  tbe 
Uviar  himself,  as  wen  me  bis  liwitensnt  Cwcina,  though 
tboy  were  retrieved  by  extraordinary  efforts  of  cour- 
age. Agrippioa  displayed  s  high  npint,  snd  the  most 
active  devotion  to  the  service  of  the  troops,  not  only 
tending  the  woonded,  but  preventing,  by  her  intrepid- 
iLjf  dM  breaking  of  a  bridge  on  the  Rhine,  on  a  ru- 
mour of  tbe  advance  of  tbe  Germans.  Her  conduct 
In  theso  eircamstsoces,  as  well  as  her  previooa  share 
in  tbe  suppression  of  the  mutiny,  snd  even  the  fondling 
name  of  Catigvla,  bestowed  by  the  camp  on  her  young 
SOD,  from  the  circumatsnce  of  his  wearing  the  nailed 
boekln  of  tbe  Idgionaiy  awldiers,  were  each  a  aource  of 
deep  suMHcion  wA  loog-cmicealed  resentment  in  the 
breast  of  Tiberiue,  which  were  fostered  by  tbe  arU  of 
iasinuation  farotliar  to  bts  worthless  minister  Sejaoos. 
— ^The  sppearsDce  of  commotions  in  the  East,  where 
Vonones,  the  king  set  over  Parthia  by  tbe  Elomsns, 
bad  been  expelled  by  Anabanus,  and  had  taken  refuge 
in  Armenia,  afforded  a  pretext  to  the  emperor  for  the 
roetllof  the  Casar  from  the  command  of  the  legions  in 
Germsny,  Obeying  the  mandste  with  dilatory  baste, 
Oermanicus  signalized  hie  departure  by  a  final  cam- 
paign with  the  Chemsei,  whom  he  attacked  on  the 
Weser,  and,  anrrounding  their  rear  and  flanks  with  hia 
eavalry,  defeated  with  prodigioas  slaughter  <A.C.  16); 
Armininsjiimself  owing  hia  escape  to  the  fleetneas  of 
bis  horse  aixl  tbe  concealmeot  of  hia  visage,  which 
was  bathed  in  blood.  After  pushing  his  success  as 
lar  ae  tbe  Elbe,  snd  sending  to  Rome  the  spoils  and 
MptivM  of  hie  vicloriee,  and  tbe  painted  representa- 
tioQs  of  the  rivers,  mountains,  ana  battles,  Germani- 
cns,  as  a  mark  of  dissemblsd  fsvour,  wse  chosen  by 
Tiborina  his  collesgue  in  the  consulate  ;  and  the  prov- 
inee'of  Syria  wea  assiffued  to  him  by  a  decree  of  tbe 
•enate.  But,  previously  to  this' appoiDtmont,  his  kins- 
*  nan  Sttanaa  nd  been  lemoved  from  dm  Syrian  pre- 
fectars,  and  Cneoa  Pleo,  a  man  of  a  violent  disposi- 
ti«D,  enbstitated  in  his  room. — After  agreeing  to  a 
twaty  with  Artabanos,  by  virtue  of  which  Vonooes 
was  made  to  retire  into  Cilicia,  and  after  placing  Zo* 
nones  on  tbe  throne  of  Armenia,  Oermanicus  aet  out 
on  %  toor  of  curiosity  and  science  to  Egypt,  wbero  he 
sailed  op  the  Nile  am  inapacted  the  rum*  of  Tbabaa, 
the  Pyiamids,  and  the  autue  of  Memnon,  which  emit- 
ted a  aonnd  when  touched  by  the  rays  of  the  riaing 
son.  Retoming  from  Egypt,  and  finding  that  Piso 
had  reversed  msny  of  hie  orden,  be  issued  a  mandate 
for  him  to  quit  tbo  province,  and  enforced  it,  on  being 
deuined  at  Antioci)  by  an  illness,  which  he  suspected 
bad  been  prodneed  by  poiaMt.  Afiwr  arging  on  Agrip- 
pina  resignation  and  an  abaenee  from  Roiooe,  an  aoVice 
which  her  proud  courage  forbade  ber  to  follow,  he  ex- 
pired at  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age  (A.C. 
19). — After  his  body  bad  been  burned  is  thelorumof 
Antioch,  Anipptna  went  on  boaid  a  vessel  and  sailed 
for  Italy.  She  landed  at  Bmndisium  smid  tbe  min- 
gled eobe  and  tesra  of  women  and  men,  and  advanced 
slowly,  with  downcast  eyes,  attended  by  two  of  her 
ebildnm,  and  bearing  in  her  arme  Qm  am  which  con- 
tained the  aahea  M  .ber  bodiaod.  Tbe  prMoiian 
banda  sent  to  escort  the  remaina  were  firilowed  by  lbs 
whole  senate  and  innumerable  people,  who  beset  the 
nade,  and  with  audible  eondoieace  and  ayouiathy  at- 
*<adad  hw  to  llw  dij.  The  mpHor  and  IMa  ibr> 


bore  10  ahow  themselves  in  public-  The  people  wrow 
on  tbe  walls  of  the  palace,  "Restuie  Gennanieus." 
Fiso  snd  his  wife  Pfaneina  entered  Roue  amid  tba 
popular  indignation,  which  was  inoeaaed  by  the  feeliv- 
ity  apparent  in  their  hnnse,  which  was  simated  f<«at 
the  foram.  Piso,  however,  was  accnsed  of  {reason  oy 
Fulcinius;  wea.neglected  by  Tiberins,  who,  afliEcrfjtg 
the  coolest  impaniality,  referred  the  cause  to  the  sea> 
sto;  and  slabbiBd  himself  in  prison.  His  wife,  who  had 
also  deserted  him,  enjoyed  ^terwsrd  the  favour  of  Liv- 
ia  and  the  emperor,  to  whom  she  was  uaeful  in  caloa»< 
niating  Agtippina ;  hat  wse  at  laal  herself  exposed  to 
criminal  sccusstions,  and  died  also  by  her  own  hand. 
— Tbe  widow  of  Germanicus  remained  at  Rome,  and 
persisted  with  a  lofty  determination  to  assert  her 
rights.  On  bsr  coBsin  Claudia  Pulchra  being  accused 
of  nuptial  infidelity  and  treaaon,  ahe  aougbt  sn  audi 
enee,  end,  finding  the  ampwor  sacrificing  at  tbe  aitu 
of  Augnstns,  repioscbed  him  with  the  ineonsistent^ 
of  persecuting  the  Aoguslan  poatcrity,  to  which  he  re- 
plied by  cati£ing  her  nand,  and  quoting  a  line  from  a 
Qm^  tragedy: 

**  CkiU  !  iftkou  eojut  net  rtign,  ieeaCat  it  a  imtigP' 

He  contrived  an  excuse  for  not  invitmg  her  to  his  ta 
ble  by  having  it  euggested  that  aome  apples  were  poi- 
soned, snd  then  resenting  her  euapieions  when  she  de- 
clined to  accept  them  from  his  Mod ;  and  at  last,  on 
the  plea  that  she  had  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  army, 
and  to  take  saoctuary  at  the  statue  of  Augustus,  ha 
bsuished  her  to  the  isle  of  Pandauria.  On  tbia,  she 
addressed  him  with  spirited  reproaches,  when  tbe  das 
urdly  tyrant  bad  one  of  ber  v/m  thrust  out  with  rode 
by  the  hand  of  a  centurion.  Agrippina  resolved  to  put 
an  end  to  her  life  by  abstinence  nom  food  (A.C.  86). 
Viands  were  forced  into  her  mouth  by  the  emperor's 
order,  but  hia  fear  or  hia  malice  waa  disappoinied  by 
her  unconqueiable  reeolntbn.  In  the  senate  he  mag- 
nified hie  own  clemency  in  net  having  sentence  the 
wife  of  Gi  rrnanieua  to  be  strsngled  m  the  dungeon, 
exposed  Iik'  a  felon  on  the  prison  steps,  and  dramod 
by  a  hook  into  the  Tiber.  Druaua,  the  aurviving  heir, 
and  the  aon  of  Tiberias  by  Agitppins  Vipssnia,  who 
bad  been  decreed  a  triuioph  for  bis  aervices  in  Illyri- 
cum  and  in  Germany,  and  had  been  adrntlted  to  a 
share  of  the  tribunictsn  power,  was  poisoned  by  Seja- 
nus  (A.C.  23),  who  hsd  long  cherished  a  sentiment  of 
revenge  for  a  blow  received  from  Dnisus,  and  had  cor^ 
rupted  hia  wife  Idvia.  The  emperor  entered  tbe  sen> 
ate-house  with  an  air  of  indifference  before  the  body 
was  interred,  and  shortened  the  time  of  public  mourn- 
ing, directing  the  shops  to  be  opened  as  ususl.  His 
own  mother,  Livia  Augusta,  afforded  him,  by  her  death 
( A.C.  S9),  a  similar  occasion  of  evincing  bis  snperiority 
to  tba  feelings  of  human  nature;  as  be  not  only  ab- 
sented himself  from  her  sick-bed,  but,  on  a  protenee 
of  modesty,  curtailed  the  funeral  honours  deere^  lo 
ber  by  the  senste. — Tbe  deadly  favour  of  Hberius  waa 
next  extended  to  tbe  eldest  sons  of  Germanicus  and 
Agrippina,  who  were  adopted  ss  heirs,  aa  if  in  atone- 
ment for  the  savage  injuries  committed  on  their  admi- 
rable pa  rente.  But,aa  adopted  princes,  tows  for  their 
heslth  and  safety  were  ofiered  up  by  the  pontiffs ;  and 
this  proved  the  signal  of  informations  of  treason,  tba 
usual  prelude  of  tho  emperor's  judicial  mniders.  Tb^ 
were  accused  of  having  aspersed  his  character,  and  IM 
accusation  was  followed  by  the  sentence  and  its  ex»- 
eutioo.  Nero  was  starved  to  death  in  the  isle  c  f  Poih 
tia,  and  Brusos  in  a  secret  chamber  of  tbe  palsce.— 
The  dau^ters  of  Germanicus  were  spared  by  the  ty- 
mnt,  and  disposed  of  in  marriage  :  Agrippina  to  Cneos 
Domitiua,  the  grandson  of  OcUvia,  sister  of  Augustus; 
Drosilla  to  Lucius  Cassiua ;  snd  Julia  to  Marcus  Vi> 
nieiua. — Tha  preauraptive  heirs  of  the  imperial  family 
being  mwred,  Sejaoua  thoo^t  the  empire  within  his 
gra^   On  petSDoe  oi  disciplino,  he  had  removed  tiw 
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paMrim  hudi,  of  wliidi  be  «u  pnleet,  to  ■  fartlficd 
Bwnp  without  the  city,  between  tM  Vimiml  •txl  Ea- 
qnitine  gatea ;  in  the  wnale  he  ucnred  to  btmaelf 
pattiaana  by  the  diairibntion  of  proYincea  and  bonoura, 
and  gained  entire  aacendancy  over  the  emperor  by  re> 
lieving  him  of  the  laboura  of  sute  aa  well  as  admin- 
istertng  to  his  luiury ;  by  atudying  his  humoura,  and 
breathing  into  his  ear  the  whiapeis  of  a  state  iofonner. 
A  dissenbler  to  sU  others,  Tiberius  was  open  to  Se- 
jsnoB  ;  end  easily  yielding  to  him  entire  and  nnauapi- 
BMKe  confidence,  was  persuaded  to  withdraw  fron  tne 
caree  of  aute.  Hie  plot  was  detected,  and  Aotonia, 
the  mother  o.  Germanicua,  wia  the  accuaer  of  Seja- 
Due.  Impeached  by  lettera  from  the  emperor,  con- 
demned  by  the  aenate,  and  deaerted  by  the  pratorian 
guarda,  be  waa  atnngled  by  the  pablic  execalioner, 
and  bin  body  waa  torn  piecemeal  1^  the  populace 
(A.D.  31).  The  vengeance  of  Tibenoa  porsoed  hia 
friends  and  adherents,  and  even  wreaked  ita  rage  on 
the  innocent  cbildltood  of  hia  aon  and  kia  daughter. 
—Tiberius  continued  lo  hide  himaelf  from  the  gase 
of  Rome  and  from  the  light  of  day,  among  the  grovea 
and  grottoes  of  the  islara  of  Caprew,  which  be  peo- 
pled with  the  partnera  of  hie  impure  orgies,  dress- 
ed in  fantaatic  diaguiaes  of  wood-nymphs  and  aatyra. 
Bat  the  time  approached  when  the  world  wsa  lo  be 
rid  of  this  monster  of  hia  species.  His  sick-bed  waa 
attended  by  that  Caligula,  the  only  anrviving  son  of 
Oermanicua,  whose  canning  had  baffled  the  inaidi- 
•osneas  of  his  agitators  of  treason,  and  whose  obse- 
^oiousnesB  imposed  upon  himself ;  but  who  bad  not 
been  alwaya  able  to  elude  hia  penetntion,  and  of 
whom,  when  his  life  was  begged,  which  had  been 
three  times  threatened,  he  bad  predicted,  with  the  tact 
of  a  connatural  mind,  that  '*  Calus  would  prove  a  aer- 
pcnt  to  swallow  Rome,  and  a  Phaethon  lo  act  the  world 
on  fire."  For  the  purpoae  of  aacertaining  whether  the 
letbs^  in  which  tne  emperor  lay  was  sctually  death, 
Caiua  approached  and  attempted  to  draw  the  ring  from 
Die  finger ;  it  resisted ;  and  on  the  bold  aoggeation  of 
Macro,  the  new  pmtarian  prefect,  pillows  were  press- 
ed upon  him,  and  the  hand  of  her  aon  avenged,  though 
late,  the  manea  of  Agrippina  (A.D  31,  aged  78). — 
Tiberius  was  s  crafty  speaker,  waa  literary,  addicted 
to  astrology,  and,  like  Auguatus,  apprehensive  of  thun- 
der, as  a  preservative  against  whicn  he  wore  a  laurel 
crown.  In  his  person  m  was  tall  and  robust,  broad  in 
the  riioulders,  and  so  strong  in  the  muscles  thst  be 
could  bora  s  hard  apple  with  nia  finger,  and  wound  the 
scalp  of  a  boy  with  a  fillip.  Hie  face  waa  fair  com- 
pletioned,  and  would  have  been  handsome  if  it  had 
not  been  disfigured  by  carbunclea,  for  which  be  used 
cosmetica.  His  eyea  wen  jprodigioualy  large,  and 
eould  discern  objects  in  the  dark.  He  wore  ma  hair 
long  in  the  neck,  contranr  to  the  Roman  oange  ;  walk- 
ed erect,  with  a  stiO*  neck ;  seldom  accosted  any  one ; 
and,  when  he  spoke,  used  a  wave  of  the  hand  aa  in 
condescension. — The  news  of  the  tyrant's  death  waa 
received  at  Rome  with  popular  cries  of  "Tiberius  to 
the  Tiber!"  His  body  waa,  however,  borne  to  the 
city  by  the  aoldiera,  and  burned  with  fnnersl  lites.  In 
his  will,  Caios,  and  Tiberiua  the  aon  of  the  younger 
Drasoe.  were  named  as  hia  heirs,  with  a  reversion  to 
the  surviver.  (Sutton.,  Vit.  Tib.— Tacit.,  Ann-,  lib. 
1,  8,  3,  &c. — Elton's  Roman  Emperara,  p.  47,  Mtaq.) 

TiBisctis,  now  the  Teitie.  a  river  of  Dacia,  called 
also  Pathyssus,  falling  into  the  Danube,  and  forming 
the  tfeatern  limit  of  Dacia.  {Ptin  ,4, 12. — Ammian. 
Mmrceli.,  17,  3  }— II.  (or  Tibiscom),  a  city  of  Dacta, 
en  tbe  river  Temea,  one  of  the  tribulariea  of  the  Dsn- 
■bo,  sod  nesr  the  jnnetioo  of  the  Biaira  with  the  Un- 
mer  atream.  It  is  now  the  Ctnaran.  {Ktehaffwii  MS£- 
fer,  W&rterh.  der  Geogr.,-p.970.) 

Tiaaia.    Vid.  Tiberis. 

TiafiLA,  s  town  of  Sardinia,  on  the  northern  coast, 
and  on  the  strait  whiA  sepaiataa  that  island  fron  Cor- 
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sice ;  bence  it  beeimt  «  osoal  hcdiBf-plic*.  It  ■ 

sow  Longo  Sario.   {PtaL—Itin.  AnL,  7S.) 

TienLtuB,  AsLoa  ALiioa,  a  Roman  knight,  cd^ 
brated  for  bis  poetical  conpoaitions.  There  exials 
some  doubt  respecting  the  period  of  his  bitth.  Fctrns 
Crinitns  and  Lyliua  Gyraldos,  tiie  ancient  but  inac* 
curate  biegrapbetsof  the  Roman  poets,  tdying  on  two 
hnea  emDcoosty  ascribed  to  Tioollii^  and  inscxted 
in  the  fifUi  elegy  of  the  third  bot^ 

Nmalen  notlri  ^rtratnit  videre  parenUM 
Quum  eceidii  ftlo  coiuui  lUerque  pari, 

had  maiolstned  that  he  was  bom  A.U.C.  7L1,  in  which 

f'car  the  two  conaula  Hirtios  and  Pansa  were  mottat 
y  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Mutina.    Jolios  Scal^ 
waa  the  first  commentator  who  sospected  that  these 
vmes  were  interpolated,  and  hia  opinim  has  bees 
confirmed  by  Jansa  Dooea,  who  has  shown,  at  great 
length,  that  the  chronology  tbev  woold  cst«blish  could 
by  no  means  be  reconciled  witn  dates  which  must  be 
aaaigned  to  various  events  in  the  life  (rf  the  poet.  He 
conjectures  that  the  lines  which  bad  occasioned  ihs 
cmnmoD  error  with  regsid  to  the  birth  of  Tiballs» 
w«N  inteipolaled  in  nis  elegies  bom  the  wvnks  of 
Ovid,  in  wboee  TVwfw  tlwy  ooeut  (4. 10).  Doasi 
wes  foUowed  by  Brookhosius  and  Vd^kss,  who  afl 
seem  ri^t  in  placing  the  birth  of  Tibollos  eariiei  than 
A.U.C.  711 ;  but  it  would  not  appear  Utat  Ibeyhad 
adduced  aufficient  authority  for  cettying  itquite  so  fu 
back  aa  690,  wtiicb  they  Mve  fixed  on  iat  the  epo^ 
of  his  birth.    It  sppesn  from  so  m>ignm  of  Dua^tiw 
Marans,  a  contemporary  of  TibuBus,  that  be  ceased 
to  live  about  the  same  Umo  with  ViigiL    Bat  VitgB 
died  in  734,  and,  had  TiboUna  been  bom  ao  early  as 
690,  he  most  have  reached  the  age  M  forty -fbor  at  ibe 
time  of  hia  decease,  which  is  scarcely  conaistsat  with 
the  prematore  death  deplored  by  hie  eontempanriei^ 
or  the  epithet  JvoenU  applied  to  bin  in  thia  veiy  e^ 
igram  of  Donitioa  Mscsns.   On  the  whole,  his  both 
may  be  ssfely  conjecwrcd  to  heee  oeeuned  beiwesa 
A.U.C.  695  and  700.   It  has  hma  noaariied,  that  few 
(rf'  the  greet  Latin  poets,  orators,  or  historians  w«k 
bom  at  Rome,  and  that,  if  the  capital  bad  always  cod* 
fined  the  dietinction  of  Romana  to  the  ancieiit  AmiUee 
within  the  walls,  her  name  would  have  been  deprived 
of  some  of  its  nobleet  ornaments.  TibaUos,boweveE* 
is  one  of  the  exceptions,  aa  his  birtli,  ia  whatever  )ett 
it  nay  bsve  hsppened,  nnqneetionably  took  pheo  m 
the  espitd.    He  wes  descended  of  an  eqoestnan  bin* 
ily  of  con^enUe  wealth  and  possessions,  tfaoogb  Utile 
known  or  mentioned  in  the  btstoiy  of  tlwir  coanUy. 
Hia  father  had  been  engaged  on  the  side  of  Pooqt^ 
in  the  civil  wars,  sod  died  soon  after  Cassr  bad  finally 
triumfAed  over  the  libertioB  of  Rame.    It  is  nid,  tat 
without  any  suSete&t  authority,  that  Tiballas  hiiiieidf 
was  present  at  T%ilippi,  along  with  his  friend  Meeeala, 
in  the  ranka  of  the  republican  army.    He  retired  in 
early  life  (o  hia  paternal  villa  near  PeduBi.    Id  hia 
/oath  he  had  tasted  ^  sweets  of  affloeoce  and  ler- 
tune,  but  the  ample  patrino^  he  bad  inbciited  fiom 
his  anceaton  waa  greeth  diminished  by  Um  paiiiiioM 
of  land  made  to  the  soWerrof  tbs  trionmn.  Dmns 
and  other  French  critics  nave  alleged  that  be  sree 
rained  by  bis  own  diseipetion  and  extnvsffence,  wfaieh 
has  been  denied  by  Vulpius  and  Broukhnsins,  the 
learned  editors  end  eommentaton  of  Tihallos,  wiA 
the  same  eagemeaa  aa  if  their  own  fame  end  fortune 
depended  upon  Ibe  question.    The  psrtitioB  of  tin 
lands  in  luly  was  probably  the  chitf  canes  of  hie  in* 
digenee ;  but  it  is  not  nnlftely  that  U*  oara  cstn*»- 
gance  may  bsve  contributed  to  his  early  diffienltien. 
He  uttera  his  complaints  of  the  vensltty  of  his  mie- 
tnaaea  and  favourites  in  tenna  which  show  that  he 
had  already  aufllered  firom  tbeir  rapacity.  Naverda- 
less,  he  expresses  himself  aa  if  prepared  to  part  wilk 
evening  to  gratify  their  oopiditT.  It  aeenu  probabU 
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bat  ae  part  of  the  Uod  of  which  Tibglltu  had  b»eii 
ieprived  wu  mtoted  to  him,  as  we  find  not  in  his  el- 
agiea  ■  aiogle  ezpreaeion  of  gratitude  or  complimeDt, 
from  which  it  might  be  conjectured  that  Anguatua  had 
■tooBd  to  him  for  the  wrong*  of  Oeuvina.  It  ia  twi- 
ivat,  however,  that  bo  waa  not  nduead  to  extreme 
wast.  It  might  eveo  be  inferrad,  fimn  a  diatieh  io  one' 
of  hia  elegies  (3,  4X  that  bis  chief  paternal  aeat  bad 
been  preserved  to  him  : 

"  Quinetiam  tedet  jubeat  »i  vendere  avitai 
lU  nii  tmperium,  nth  tituluvtque,  Laret." 

Horace,  too,  iu  a  complimentary  epiatle(l, 4), written 
Ions  after  the  partition  of  the  lands,  says  that  the  gods 
half  beatowed  on  bin  wealth,  and  the  art  of  enjoying 

"  Di  tvbi  UnHoM  dtdtnaU,  trtempu  fnunii.*' 

His  own  idea  of  the  enjoyment  of  such  wealth  as  he 
KMseaaed  seems  to  have  been  (judging,  at  least,  from 
hie  poems)  a  rural  life  of  tranquillity  and  repose,  of 
which  the  sole  employment  abould  consiat  la  ibe 
peaceful  avocations  of  husbandry,  and  the  leisure 
hours  should  be  devoted  to  tha  Muses  or  to  pleasure. 
Hia  ftiendship,  however,  for  Messala,  and,  perhaps, 
some  hope  of  improving  hia  moderate  and  diminiafaed 
fortune,  induced  him  to  attend  that  celebrated  com- 
mander in  various  military  expeditions.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  he  had  accompanied  him  in  not  less  than 
three.  But  the  precise  periods  at  which  they  were 
undertaken,  and  tbe  order  in  which  they  succeeded 
each  other,  are  subjects  involved  in  much  uncertainty 
and  contradiction.  The  first  was  commenced  in  719, 
against  the  Ssllsssi,  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  who 
inbabited  the  Pennine  or  Graian  Alps,  and  from  their 
fastnesses  bad  Ion?  bid  defiance  to  every  effort  made 
by  a  regular  army  (or  their  subjugation. — His  next  ei- 
peditiou  wiih  Messala  waa  to  Aquiianic  Gaul.  Thai 
province  having  revolted  in  794,  Messala  was  intrust- 
■d  with  the  Uak  of  reducing  it  to  obedience ;  and  he 
proceeded  on  this  service  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Actium.  Several  shu^  actions  took  place,  in  which 
Tibullus  signalized  his  eonrage ;  and  the  aucceas  of 
this  campaign,  if  me  may  believe  himself,  was  in  no 
small  de^ee  attributable  to  his  bravery  and  exertions. 
In  the  following  season,  Messala,  being  intrusled  by  tbe 
emperor  with  an  extraordinary  commaniJ  in  the  East, 
requested  Tibullus  to  accompany  him ;  and  to  this 
proposal  our  poet,  thongfa,  it  would  appear,  with  some 
reluctance,  at  length  conaented.  He  had  not,  how- 
ever, been  long  at  sea,  when  his  health  suffered  so 
severely  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  put  on  shore  at  an 
island,  which  Tibullus  names  by  its  poetical  appella- 
tion of  Phaacia,  but  which  was  then  commonly  called 
Corcyra,  now  Corfu.  He  soon  recovered  from  thia 
dangerous  sickness,  and,  as  soon  as  he  waa  able  to 
renew  hia  voyage,  he  joined  Messala,  and  travelled 
with  him  through  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Egypt.  Having 
returned  to  luty,  he  again  retired  to  his  farm  at  Pe- 
dum, where,  though  ha  occasionally  visited  the  capi- 
Ul,  lie  chiefly  resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.— 
Tibullus  was  endued  with  elegant  manners  and  a 
handsome  person,  which  involved  him  in  many  licen-  ■ 
*ioua  conoeziona.  But,  though  devoted  to  pleasure, 
be  St  the  same  time  drew  closer  his  connexion  with 
the  most  ^earned  and  polished  of  bis  countrymen,  as 
ValglUl,  Mscer,  and  Horarf.  ITe  tL-ntimied,  likewise, 
an  itn  ill  I  emitted  friendship  «  iih  Mi.'^Bal4!,  ^hoivas  iiow 
at  the  height  of  faia  reputBLiL>ri.  hif  lionn;  beiuc  ihc  rr- 
5ort  of  the  learned,  and  hia  iy^Ikk^z'-'  Nuri-i 
port  to  ihfl  gates  of  fame.  Tibullus"  enjoymem  of  tliia 
sort  of  lifv  waacimsidenbly  impaind  by  theststaorbia 
Aealth,  which  had  oontinoed  Io  be  deTlcale  war  since 
lbs  lllnesa  with  which  hewsi  attacked  st  Corcyn.  Hia 
ttxifience  was  prctractM  till  734,  and  bis  death,  which 
^ppeaed  in  that  year,  wu  dt^^ond  by        m  » \a9f 


elagiacpoem. — Tbe  events  and  circumataDces  of  Ult 
life  of  Tibullus  have  exercised  a  remarkable  influence 
on  his  writioga.  Those  occurrences  to  which  be  was 
exposed  tended  to  give  s  peculiar  turn  to  bis  tij>ughts, 
and  a  pecuAr  eoloaring  to  hia  language.  The  R6> 
man  btr  of  the  highest  rank  had  become  alike  licen- 
tious and  venal ;  and  the  property  of  thoee  ancient 
poaseasora  of  the  Italian  soil,  who  had  adhered  to  the 
republican  pany,  waa  divided  by  unprincijded  usurp- 
ers among  ueir  rapacious  soldiery.  Unhappy  in  love, 
and  lesa  prosperous  in  fortune  than  in  early  youth  ha 
had  reason  to  anticipate,  all  that  he  utters  on  these 
topics  is  stamped  with  such  reality,  that  no  reader  can 
suspect  for  a  moment  either  that  nia  con^tainta  were 
borrowed  from  Greek  sources,  or  were  tbe  mere  crea- 
tions of  fancy.  His  feelings  seem  to  have  been  too 
acute  to  permit  him  the  poaaession  of  that  perfect  re- 
pose and  equanimity  of  spirit  which  be  justly  ac- 
counted the  chief  blessing' of  life.  That  indifference 
to  eminence  and  wealth,  which  Horace  perhaps  en> 
joyed,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  so  eameatly  de- 
aired  by  Tibullna,  was  ralber  pretended  bin  than 
actually  felt ;  and  hia  inability  to  ptocore  either  the 
advantages  of  fortune  or  delights  of  contentment  is 
the  source  of  constant  struggle  and  diaappoiniment. 
Hence  Uie  ireitability,  melancholy,  and  changeable- 
neas  of  hia  temper.  Such  eircnnastances  in  the  Ufe, 
and  such  features  in  tbe  ebsrscter  of  Tibullus,  will  be 
found  explanatory  and  illnalralive  of  much  which  we 
find  in  his  elegies.  These  elegies  have  been  divided 
by  German  writers  into  Erotic,  Rmral,  DtvolianaU  and 
Panegyrical.  The  chief  ingredients  in  his  poems  are 
no  doubt  derived  from  such  topics  ;  but  many  of  his 
elegiea  partake  of  all  theae  qnalities,  and  there  are 
few  of  them  which  can  be  accounted  aa  purely  belong- 
ing to  any  of  the  above  ctaases.  Hie  elegies,  how- 
ever, in  which  smatofy  sentiments  predominate,  are 
by  far  tbe  moat  numerous. — One  can  scarcely  be  a 
poet  and  in  love,  it  haa  been  said,  without  alao  loving 
the  country.  Ita  acenea  eupply  the  sweetest  images  ■ 
there  the  shepherds  have  their  cool  retreats,  and  love- 
songs  have  their  echoes.  Accordingly,  the  pastoral 
delineations  which  occur  in  the  elegiea  of  Tibullus  are 
closely  interwoven  with  the  erotic  sentiments;  and 
there  are  few,  indeed,  of  hia  ameroua  verses  which  an 
not  beautifled  by  that  reference  to  rural  feelinga  which 
forms  the  great  and  characteristic  charm  of  the  worka 
of  the  Latin  poets.  Again,  aa  rural  picturea  are  inter- 
mixed, in  the  elegies  of  Tibullus,  with  amatory  sen- 
timents and  feelings,  so  his  poems,  which  have  been 
classed  together  aa  davotiooal,  are  elosely  eouMcted 
with  his  pastoral  verses.  They  are  (nil  of  images  of 
rural  theology,  and  it  is  to  ^e  matie  and  domestic 
gods  that  his  devotion  is  chiefly  paid.  He  rendera 
thanks  to  these  deities  for  the  prosperity  of  hia  little 
farm,  or  piously  prepares  a  festival  to  their  honour. — 
Hia  panegyrics  on  his  friends  form  the  least  pleasing 
and  least  valuable  part  of  the  writings  of  Tibullos. 
This  subject  was  not  aoited  to  the  elegiac  strain,  oi 
to  the  soft  and  tender  genius  of  tbe  poet,  y'htsi 
he  assumes  tbe  tone  of  familiar  friendabip,  sa  in  tbe 
poems  on  the  bh-thdsys  of  Messsla  and  of  bis  friend 
Comutus,  his  coFnplimenis  are  easy  and  graceful 
But  hia  long  and  laboured  panegyric  on  Meeaala,  in 
the  fourth  bm>k,  written  on  occasion  of  hia  patron  ob- 
taining the  consulship,  shows  how  litlje  he  was  quali- 
Qcd  In  eseal  in  thur  species  of  compoeitiaa,  D« 
romjitQsitfons  Bvidsntly  moat  sdapted  to  tihs  ^hie  dlF 
TitujllL*  are  poGnifl  nirL  mfrelv  wriltcii  in  cl(^i;{ac 
i-fi^c,  but  \v|iir;jL  EiTlSivrr  111  iJUT  lir.llci9!:illdiijy;  (if  [lie 
word  i'Jff  1/  ill  itii3  aiitij,ecl  ani]  Bentimi'iits,  Tlic 
tone  of  compUirii  beirt  accords  with  fai»  ^cuL  Ke 
■Seine  natuially  to  have  been  possessed  of  extreme 

■eDsibiUiy ;  and  at  that  pflrwd  «  lite  wboi  iha  mraA 
lays  in  'xc»  «|«h  of  ideae  ittt  Ibe  fiUun  niyage,  ba  hadi 
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flenet,  tbovgh  bk  foitaM  afterward  inpisTed,  ba 
had  aeaoirad  ibt  babit  of  nawtog  oba)cti  aa  ani- 
rotrodoG  with  a  coniinoa)  glooin  ;  nor  doaa  any  olber 
WMi  ao  nftaa  intioduc*  diaawl  itnagM  of  deatk 
Etch  to  iha  noat  jojroua  ihougha  of  "nnillut,  aooM 
■Monfiil  or  phioHM  aentinent  ia  goMnlly  snitad, 
•ih)  bia  moat  pij  md  aniline  fi|«n>  cbafrieta  of 
erpraaa  on  thoir  browa.— it  baa  afaraady  baan  aaid,  tbat 
TibnlliM  waa  no  imiutor  of  tba  Graaka,  and  ba  ia 
coiuinly  the  mott  ongina]  of  tbe  Lalio  poata.  Hia 
^agiaa  warn  tba  ovariwwiiwa  of  hia  aonowa^  bia  mia- 
braaaaloM  waa  tba  Muae  tbat  hwpiced  him.  I*  tba 
few  inataDeea  in  whicb  ba  baa  ftdmrod  ih*  Ort^a,  ba 
baa  imitated  tbem  with  much  good  taate,  aod  aomo- 
tinwa  even  with  iRiproreRienta  oa  tbe  originaL—Tlia 
alegiaa  of  Tibnltua  are  divided  into  four  booka. — 
Theaa  poema  mn  cotnmonlj  pmiad  along  with  thoae 
of  CuuUua  and  Propenioa.  Of  tbo  editioaa  of  TUmiI- 
Ina  a^wnwly,  tba  boat  m,  diat  of  Broaekhnatw, 
AmtUM  ,  17M,  410!  tbat  of  Valpiaa,  P«f«».,  1749. 
4to ;  that  of  Heyne,  Lipt.,  17fiS-77-«8,  Svo ;  that  of 
Woitdarlich,  I^.,  1817,  8n;  that  of  LachmaoR. 
Berol.,  IStt,  9f ;  and  that  of  DiaaMi.  Gdttingr.,  1885, 
a  Tola.  8to.   {DMltf'B  Rnmm        toL  8,  p.  888, 

'^■■oa,  an  ancient  town  of  X«tioni,  northeaat  of 
Rooo,  on  the  banka  of  tba  Anio.  According  to  Dio- 
njainaof  Halieafnaaaoa,  it  waa  eriginalW  a  town  d  iba 
Sienii,  tbe  moat  aneient  inbabitanu  of  Latinm ;  and, 
aa  a  proof  of  this  fact,  be  menlionB  that  the  name  of 
Sicfllwn  waa  atill  attached  to  a  portion  of  the  place. 
(Dim.  Hml.,  1,  18.)  Tibur,  bowevar,  Uya  claim  toe 
more  illiMtiioua,  though  a  later  origin,  baving  bees 
fbonded,  according  to  some  eotbora,  CatilTua,  an 
•Acer  of  Evander,  while  otbera  pretend  that  ibia  Cn- 
tiUw  waa  a  eon  of  Ampbiaraua,  wfao,  with  hia  two 
brothan,  migrated  to  luly,  and|  hating  conquered  the 
Sieeli,  gave  to  one  of  tbeir  towaa  the  name  of  Tibur, 
Aom  hia  brother  Tiburtea.  From  thia  account  of  So- 
liaei  (e.  8),  aa  well  aa  tbat  of  Dionytiua,  we  may  col- 
«eet  that  Catillua  waa  one  of  tbe  Pelaagie  chiafa,  wbo, 
with  tbo  aaaialBnee  of  the  Aboiiainea,  brawd  aelUe- 
mnta  in  Itdy.— Tiber  ia  one  n  tbe  placaa  that  ap- 
■aai  moat  mi|v«it)f  to  have  B0brded  an  aaylom  to 
noman  fugitiree.  'From  what  period  it  enjoyed  the 
rigbta  of  a  Roman  city  ia  not  preciaely  known,  but  it 
waa,  in  alt  probability,  anterior  to  the  civil  wara  of 
Marina  and  aylla.  llie  lattM-,  indeod,  ia  laid  to  have 
dqwired  tbe  Tibortini  of  tbMe  privilegee,  but  they 
legdned  them  upon  bia  abdication,  and  tbey  ware 
eonfirmed  by  the  Emperor  Clandiaa.  Hercuiea  waa 
the  deity  held  in  the  greateat  veneralion  at  Tibur ; 
and  hia  temple,  on  the  foundationa  of  which  Uie  prea- 
ent  cathedral  is  mid  to  be  bailt,  waa  famoai  tbroogh- 
•ntluly.  {5fr«&o,  388.)  Hence  the  epithet  of  Her^ 
enlean  given  by  the  poets  to  ihii  city.  The  modem 
name  of  Tibur  ia  Tieoa. — Aa  regards  the  Sibyl  i^  Ti- 
bor,  vid.  Albanea.  (Cremer'a  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
M) 

TiBURTUs,  a  brother  of  the  founder  of  Tthar,  whicb 
ia  hence  often  called  Tihurtin  Mcemti.  (Vii.  Tibur.) 
He  was  one  of  the  aons  of  Amphiarau^  (ViVf'.,  £n., 
7,  870.) 

TicIndh,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  siteale  on  the 
rtnr  Tleinae,  near  ita  junetion  with  the  Padus,  It 
waa  fcnnded,  according  to  Pliny  (3,  17),  by  the  Lwvi 
■nd  Mariei,  bat,  being  placed  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe 
Tieinus,  it  wodd,  of  coarse,  belong  to  the  Inaobrea ; 
and,  in  fact,  Ptolemy  (p.  64}  ascribea  it  to  thai  people. 
Tacitus  ia  lbs  fint  hiatoriao  tbat  makes  mention  of  it. 
According  to  tbat  hiatoriao  (^Inn.,  8, 6),  Angustaa  ad- 
*ine«d  aa  hraa  Tieinnm  to  meet  tb«  c«pee  of  Dra- 
Boa,  the  father  of  Gennanieaa,  in  Ae  depth  of  winter, 
end  from  tbeoee  eaoorted  it  to  Rome.  It  ie  also  fro- 
qnently  notioed  in  hU  Hiatorios.  Ancient  inscriptions 
Km  k  ^  title  of  mimieipiwn.  Under  the  Lombud 
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kinga,  Tioinum  aasomad  the  name  of  P^.ia,  wU^  ■ 
proceaa  of  time,  baa  been  changed  to  i'eoM.  (PanL 
Duxcan-,  Rn.  Lang.,  %,  16.— Chmwr'a  Ame.  Itaif, 
vol.  1,  p.  63.) 

Ticiiios,  now  tbe  Tumt,  a  rinr  of  GalKaCimlpi- 
ns,  rising  in  the  Leopontine  Alpa,  near  the  MNUcea  ol 
the  Rhoaaoos,  and  failing  into  the  Po  near  TieiDun, 
It  tnveiaed  in  ita  cooree  tbe  Laeua  VetbaBoa.  m  Laga 
Maggiore.  At  the  mouth  of  ibia  river,  tbe  Ronaos, 
under  CwDelina  Scipio,  the  father  of  Scipio  Airicanoa 
the  EUet.  were  defeated  by  Hannibsl.— Conaelt,  in 
relation  to  this  hattie,  the  remarks  of  Cramer  ^iliie. 
tMf,  vol.  1,  p.  54.  acff.)- 

TirlTA,  a  mountain  rai^  of  Caaapenia,  ebdot  a 
mile  to  the  eest  of  Capaa.  It  waa  a  bmoeh  of  tbe 
Apennines,  and  now  takes  iu  name  from  ibe  vilbge 
ox  MmddaioM,  near  CaMrte.  The  original  significa- 
tion of  the  word  Tifata,  accordiog  to  Peaiua,  answered 
to  that  of  tbe  Latin  itka».  Thia  lidge  ia  often  no- 
ticed by  Livy  aa  a  ftvoorite  position  of  Hannibal 
wben  in  the  vicinity  of  Capua  (S3,  36  cf  39;  26, 5)- 
Here  also  were  two  celebrated  temples  consecrated 
to  Diana  and  Jove.  (Cr«nier'«  Anc.  ludy,  toL  2,  p. 
205.) 

TirsaNcn,  I.  a  town  of  Umbria,  near  the  Metaanis, 
called  hence,  for  distinction'  sake,  Jfdnmuf.  It  te 
now  St.  Ang'to  m  Vado.  (Pt^,  8.  18.)— II.  A' 
town  of  Umhria,  towards  ihn  aooicea  of  the  Tibet, 
and  on  tho  left  hank  of  that  riret,  diatingoiahed  from 
tbat  citcumaUnce  by  the  epithet  of  Tiimimm.  lu 
site  is  sappoaed  to  be  occupied  by  the  modem  Citit 
a  CaiuUo.  Tifemum  is  chiefly  known  to  as  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  situated  Bear  the 
villa  of  tbe  joanger  Pliny.  (Crwmcr'e  Anc  lubf, 
nd.  1,  p.  a68.>— ni.  A  town  of  Sammnm,  aopposed 
to  have  atood  near  the  PonU  H  Lwwoaawo.  on  tho 
right  bank  of  the  river  Tifeinua  (now  Btfenu).  Tba 
Mens  TifemuB  was  near  the  aource  of  the  same  riv 
er,  above  Bouifio,  and  is  now  called  Monte  Mtleat 
{Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  231.) 

TiFKRKus,  a  mountain  of  Campania.  {Vid.  Tiier- 
nam  III.) 

TieibLlMtrs,  Sopbonius,  an  taftmona  cbaneter  m 
the  reign  of  N«o,  whose  vioea  second  to  him  the  &- 
roar  of  tbat  corrupt  emperor.  He  waa  picfed  of  the 
prvtorian  guards  wben  Uia  con^tracy  against  Nero  waa 
discovered,  and  for  his  services  on  tlut  occwion  the 
emperor  bestowed  upon  him  trinmphal  booouia.  Hav- 
ing gained,  according  to  IWitns,  an  entire  aeeendant 
over  tbe  aflecliona  or  Nero,  he  waa,  in  aonie  instaocea, 
the  adviser  of  some  of  the  worst  acta  of  that  prraee, 
and  in  otbera  Uie  chief  actor,  without  the  knowledge 
of  his  master.  He  corropted  Nero  at  firat,  and  then 
deserted  him  ;  ind  at  last,  to  tbe  great  joy  of  sll,  he 
wss  compelled  to  put  an  end  to  bia  existeoco  by  otdsK 
of  Otho.  {Tacit.,  Ann.,  14,  51,  ttqf.—Id.  sft.,  18. 
72.— Jd.,  Hiat.,  1,  72.) 

Ti«llI09,  M.  Hermegenea.  a  singer  and  moaieiu^ 
wbo  atood  high  in  the  favour  of  Joliua  Oaeaar,  and  af- 
terward in  tbat  of  Augustus.  He  seems  to  hare  been 
indebted  for  bis  elevation  to  a  fine  voice,  and  a  conitly 
and  insinuating  address.  His  moral  character  may  oe 
inferred  from  those  wbo  are  said  in  Horace  {Sat.,  1,  X, 
3)  to  have  deplored  bia  death,  and  on  whom  be  would 
sppear  to  bava  aqaandeied  mneh  of  hia  weahh.  Ci- 
cero, in  a  letter  to  ■  friend,  nnmbera  Tlgellnu  amoag 
the  "famUmuaimf'  of  Cwsar,  and  describes  him  as 
"Aommem  feattUntiorem  vatria  no,"  in  allusion  lo 
tbe  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  Saidmta,  of  whidi 
island  this  individnBl  wss  a  native.  (Ctc.,  Bf.  md 
Fam.,  7,  34  )  Tbe  scholiast  informs  ns  tbat  Horace 
atucked  Tigellius  because  the  lattnr  derided  hb  ver 
aes.    {SeM.  ad  Uorat.,  I.  r.) 

TisRAHia,  king  of  Amenta,  the  son-io-Iaw  tor 
ally  of  Mithradates.  He  rendered  htmaelf  mnatb  o 
Atmeida  Minor,  Cappadocia,  and  Syria,  hot  laat  al 
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Mem  eonqnmta  after  tba  dafBat  or  Miibnditei.  Ld- 
enilus,  the  Roman  coinmsnder,  invaded  Annenw,  and 
defeated,  near  Tiftranocerta,  the  mixed  and  numerooa 
army  or  Tigransa.  {Vid.  Lucallas.)  Thepeaca  cod- 
'(iMUd  ID  thrvear  63  D.C.  left  bim  only  Annenia. 
,FU.  MitbndatM  VII.) 

TisiAKOCKKTA,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  built  by 
Tigranee  duiing  the  Mithiadatic  war.  It  waa  aitoate 
to  the  east  of  the  Ti^s,  on  the  river  Nicepboriua, 
and,  according  to  Tacilua,  stood  on  a  hill  nearly  aur- 
rounded  by  the  latter  river.   It  was  t  large,  rich,  and 

EDwerful  city.  It  was  inhabited  not  oidy  by  Orientale, 
ut  aleo  by  many  Grecian  eoloniats,  atid  likewiee  by 
captivee  wlio  had  been  carried  off  bj  Tigranea  from 
some  of  the  Greek  cities  of  iSyria  which  had  been 
conquered  by  him  from  the  Saleucide.  Lucnllua, 
during  the  Mithradatie  war,  took  it  with  difficalty,  and 
fOQod  in  it  immenae  ricbea,  and  no  lesa  than  8,000 
talents  in  ready  money.  The  Roman  commindac  aent 
borne  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  inbabitanta,  bat 
•till  the  city  remained,  after  this,  no  nnimportant  place. 
The  remains  of  Tigranocerta  are  at  Sermon  the  Aitiie- 
Soo.  (Toe.,  Ann.,  13,  60.— /i.  ibid.,  14,  H.—Plin., 
«.  9  ) 

TioBis,  a  lai^  riTcr  of  Aaia,  rising  in  the  mount- 
ains of  AmeDfa  Major,  in  the  district  of  Sofriiene,  and 
falling  into  the  Euphrates.  A  rising  ground  prevents 
tt  from  proceeding  to  the  Enphrates  in  die  eariy  part 
of  its  coarae.  A  deep  ravine  in  the  motintaiBs  above 
Amida,  or  Diarbekir,  opens  a  passage  for  it,  and  it 
takes  its  speedy  coarse  acrosa  a  territory  which  ia  very 
tmeooa],  and  haa  a  iwwetfol  declivity.  Its  extreme 
rapidity,  the  natoral  effect  of  local  ciiCQmetaneea, 
bat  procured  for  it  the  name  of  Tigr  in  the  Median 
language,  Diglito  with  the  Syrians,  DelhU  or  Didin- 
tat  in  Arabic,  and  ISddekel  in  Hebrew ;  all  which 
terms  denote  the  flight  of  an  arrow.  ( Wtht,  Varder 
uml  Miltei  Asien,  1,  p.  710.— Compare  RatetmmUer, 
ad  Gen.,  8,  14.)  Besides  this  branch,  which  ia  best 
known  to  the  modems,  Pliny  has  described  to  us,  in 
ietsil,  another,  which  issues  from  a  chain  of  moont- 
aine,  now  the  mounuina  of  Kurdatan,  to  the  west  of 
the  Anissa  Pains  or  Ltke  of  Van,  It  passes  by  the 
Lake  Arethusa.  Ita  course  being  checked  by  a  part 
of  Mount  Taunis,  it  falls  into  a  subterranean  cavern 
called  Zoroander,  and  appeara  again  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mountain.  The  identity  of  ita  waters  is  shown  by 
the  reappearance  of  U^t  bodies  at  its  iaane  that  have 
bean  diTOwn  np  into  it  above  the  plaea  wbare  it  m- 
*tra  tba  mouauina.  It  passes  ilao  by  the  Lake  Tbos  ' 
pttia,  near  Ananene  or  Ersen,  buries  Itself  again  in ' 
subterranean  eavema,  and  reappears  at  the  distance 
of  twenty-five  miles  below,  near  Nymphisom.  This 
branch  joins  the  western  Tigris.  As  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  approach,  the  intermediate  land  loses  ita 
elevation,  and  ia  oecnpiad  by  meadowa  and  moranea. 
Several  artificial  communications,  perhaps  two  or  three 
of  which  are  natural,  form  a  prelude  to  the  approich- 
faig  junction  of  the  rivera,  which  finally  takes  place 
near  the  modem  Koma.  The  river  formed  by  their 
junction  waa  called  Pasitigris,  now  Shal-el-Arah,  or 
the  mcT  of  Arabia.  It  has  three  principal  moutha, 
besides,a  small  outlet :  iheae  occopy  a  space  of  thirty- 
six  miles.  For  farther  particulars,  vid.  Eunhrates. 
The  Tigris,  tbou^  a  far  len  noble  alraam  inao  the 
Euphrates,  ia  one  of  the  most  celebrated  rivera  tn  his- 
tory, and  many  famous  cities,  at  various  periods,  have 
decorated  its  banks :  among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Nineveh,  Sekucia,  Ctesiphon,  and,  in  modem  times, 
Bagdad,  Motuul,  Diarbekr.    The  length  of  the  Ti- 

S's  is  eight  hundred  miles.  {Herod.,  1,  89. — /d.,  6, 
.—a.,  8,  so.— Pabi..  5, 46.— T^u!.,  Attn.,  6,  S7.— 
Id.  iHd.,  IS,  18.— iirela,  1,  S.— /d.,  a,  B.— FKn.,  3. 
WS.—ld.,  6,  9.—Mtdte-Bnm,  Ott^.,  vol.  S,  p.  191, 
Am.  id.) 

'n«utlNi,  a  nailika  people  among  lbs  Halvetii, 


whose  territory  is  supposed  to  have  answered  to  tbB 
modem  Zuritk.  Considerable  douU,  however,  Ina 
been  thrown  upon  the  correctneas  of  (faia  opiaioa. 
(Consult  Jjemaire,  Ind.  Gtogr.  ad  Co*.,  ».  Ot«^ 
hn.  ad  Cm.,  B.  G.,  1,  S7.) 

TiMACua,  now  Uie  Timok,  a  river  of  Mmia  ftBIng 
into  the  Danube.    (Pitit.,  8,  36.) 

TiMAos,  I.  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  a  native  of 
Locri,  bom  about  B.O,  380.  He  was  a  preceptor  of 
Phto's.  We  have  remaining  of  his  productions  only 
a  single  work  (if  indeed  this  be  his),  written  in  th* 
Doric  dialect,  and  treating  At  SmU  oftht  WorU 
amd  of  Ifature"  {wapi  inxof  icia/ut  itai  fioiof). 
There  exiats,  however,  much  uncertainty  aa  to  ita 
being  the  work  of  Ttmaoe  or  not  Tennenann  (Sytt. 
der  PUU.  Plai.,  vol.  1,  p.  93)  attempts  to  prove  that 
it  ia  merely  an  extract  from  the  l'im«us  of  Plato. 
Other  critics,  on  the  oontrsry,  charge  Plato  with  cop- 
ying fmn  thia  work  into  bia  dialogue.  We  ova  tbs 
preservation  of  ibia  pieca  of  TimMS*  to  Proelus,  who 
haa  placed  it  at  the  head  of  bia  commentary  on  Plato's 
Timnoa.  (SchSU,  But.  lot.  Gr.,  vol.  8,  p.  318.)— 
H.  A  native  of  Taarmneniam,  m  Sioily,  who  flourish- 
ed about  260  B.C.  Having  been  driven  into  exile 
bjr  A^thocles,  he  rspaiied  to  Atbass,  where  be  oecu- 
[Hed  nimaelf  irilfa  tbs  eompoeiUoa  of  a  great  historical 
work  on  the  affaira  of  Qreaee,  on  those  of  Sicily,  the 
wars  of  Pynhos,  of  Agsiboeles,  &c  It  bora  tbe  title 
of  'EXXi/vuca  Kal  ZtxAiad,  or,  rather,  'IraJuid  xol 
ZtfcrAiitd,  and  wss  divided  into  more  than  40  books. 
It  appeara,  from  a  pasaage  in  Polybius  (9,  S3),  lha* 
this  work  did  not  conuin  a  synchronistic  relation  of 
events,  but  eonsisted  ratber  of  dstacbed  twrtions  of 
history,  in  each  of  which  dw  author  treated  aeparat^y 
of  some  imporunt  event.  Cicero  cites  Timaos  as  a 
model  of  what  vraa  called  the  **  Asiatic"  style.  (Brut., 
c.  &6._Z>e  Orat.,  2, 13.)  Polybius,  and,  after  him,  Di> 
odoma  Siculus,  have  charged  Tinuraa  with  credulity 
and  unfaimeaa.  Naturally  gloomy  and  morose,  he  was 
exasperated  by  the  trqatment  which  he  had  experiencad 
from  Agathoctes.  His  ill-humour,  however  (if  it  may 
be  so  termed),  never  degenerated  into  misantlvamr ; 
ho  was  even  open  at  timee  to  kindly  affections.  Ti> 
moleon  waa  the  hero  whom  he  admired  ;  and  Cicero 
aays  thst  the  former  owed  a  part  of  his  glory  to  tbs 
circumstance  of  his  having  bad  aucb  an  nistorian  of 
his  exploiu  as  Timasus.  (Ep.  ad  Fgm.,4,  IS.)  The 
ancients  praised  bis  geographical  knowledge,  and  bia 
care  in  indicating  the  obrMwIogy  of  the  erenta  which 
be  describes.  He  appears  slso  to  bavs  composed  siK 
other  work,  on  the  *<  Olympiads,"  and  it  ia  aaid  ha 
waa  the  firat  hietorical  writer  U»t  •m^Vfti  ibis  era. 
LonginuB,  after  speaking  of  Tinwus  as  m  genera]  as 
able,  well-informed,  and  sensible  writer,  chargee  him 
with  frequent  puerilities  and  frigid  expressions,  whicb 
he  ascribes  to  an  over<eagemeea  for  novelty  ot  ideas 
and  language.  (Long.,  $  4.) — We  have  only  some 
fragmenu  remaining  of  the  historical  work.  These 
have  been  collected  by  GSIIer,  in  his  treatise  "Dt 
Sita  et  Origiiie  SffracuMarum,"  p.  309,  tegq.  (Sehott, 
Hiat.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  819,  Mem.)— 111.  A  sophist 
of  ^e  third  cerflury  of  onr  era,  woo  wrote  a  book  caU> 
ed  Lexicon  vocum  Platimiearum.    It  was  edited  wilk 

rtat  ability  by  Ruhnken,  Lugd.  B*t.,  17M)  8vo.— 
later  edition  of  tfais  same,  conuining  all  Rnbnken*s 
notes,  appeared  from  the  Leipaie  presa  in  I83S,  8vo, 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Koch. — Aa  regards  the  p» 
rtod  when  he  is  supposed  to  have  fionriahed,  eonaah 
tiie  remarks  of  Ruhnken  {Prasf.,  p.  xiv.). 

TiKAoiNss,  a  native  of  Alexandres,  son  of  the  bank- 
er of  Ptolemy  A  uleles.  Havingbeen reduced  toalav*- 
tf  wbsn  the  city  was  taken  by  GabinittB  ^66  B.C.),  ha 
was  broogbt  to  Roms,  and  sold  lo  Fanstus,  the  eon  of 
Sylla,  who  gave  bim  his  freedom.  He  exercised,  afle, 
tluB,  the  profession  of  a  cook,  and  thea  that  of  a  littM< 
bearer  flsclieariitf).   Abandnriv,  subM^snllf.  dds 
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Innble  employnwti'^  ha  aet  up  u  •  teielwt  of  riwi*- 
tic,  •nd  met  with  bnlliuit  auccMt.  Hu  aocMty  wu 
iBBch  ■ought  tfteron  Moniitof  btstgnubtonuHim 
ud  intelwctual  qntlitiea ;  bat  hi*  ptMWn  for  utMting 
km*  molt  ruined  all  hia  pro* pec ta.  Augnatua,  it  aMma, 
a«d  appointod  bim  hia  htatoriognpber,  and  extended 
faia  faTouc  to  him  in  a  marked  dasree,  notil,  ^bnded 
by  a  witty  apeech  of  Timaganea,  De  forbade  him-  hia 
pmence.  In  the  retentment  of  tbe  moment,  Timag- 
•nea  burned  the  hiitoiy  which  he  had  compoaed  of  the 
leign  of  Anguataa,  and  fetired  to  Tuseuliun,  when  he 
•njojred  tbe  ptironan  end  pntecliao  of  Aeinhia  PoU 
)io.  In  tfaia  mieet  be  wrote  ■  Hiatorf  of  Alexander 
and  hia  aucceaaora,  entitled  mpi  fiaaiXiuv  {"  Of 
King*").  Tbia  work  formed  oae  of  tbe  principal 
aourcea  whence  Quiutoa  Cortiua  dicw  the  materiala 
of  hia  hiatorical  romance.  Timagenea,  after  thia,  fixed 
hia  reiidence  at  tbe  very  extremity  of  tbe  empire,  in 
DraptBum,  a  city  of  Ctarhoeaa,  where  he  enoed  bia 
day*.  It  ia  on  ucount  of  hie  reeidence  b  tbia  part  of 
the  Eaat  that  eome  antbora  give  bim  tbe  epitDet  of 
"tbe  Syrian."  Beaidea  bia  Hiatory  of  Alexandn, 
Timagenea  alao  publiahad  a  work  on  the  Ganla,  which 
ia  cited  by  Ammianua  Marcellinua  and  Plutarch. 
(BoMmy.  R*ektreka  mtr  Vhittorien  Timagine. — 
Mtm.  de  PAttd.  da  buer.,  dee.,  vol.  IB,  p.  86.) 
VoaaiuB  diitinguiabea  between  Timagenea  the  Alexen- 
dreui  end  Timagenea  tbe  Syrian,  but  in  thia  he  ia 
wrong.   (SchoU,  Hut.  LU.  Gr.,  t<A.  4,  p.  75.) 

TiMANTKBa,  I.  a  painter,  aaid  by  Euscathiaa  {ad  U., 
S4, 163)  to  have  been  a  native  of  Sicyon,  but  by  Quin- 
tilian  (3,  13).  of  Oythnua.  He  waa  e  contemporary 
of  Zeuxia  and  Parrbaaiaa  {Plin.,  36, 9,  36),  and  muat, 
eenaequently,  hate  lived  about  (^ymp.  96.  The  moat 
Important  paaaage  relating  to  him  ia  in  Pliny  (86,  10, 
36). — Timaotbea  haa  not  been  ao  mocb  bronght  for- 
ward in  the  annala  of  art  aa  Zenzia  ai>d  Parrnaaiiie ; 
bat,  aa  far  aa  we  have  meana  given  ua  of  judging,  be 
waa,  at  leaal,  inferior  to  neither  in  geniua.  He  aeema 
to  have  thrown  a  Urge  abare  of  intellect  and  thongfat 
Kito  hie  producUoDa.  He  appaara  to  have  been  uoe- 
■loailed  bolh  in  iiuennity  and  feeling,  of  which  we 
have  eome  remarkaUe  exanfdte.  One  «r  tbeee  waa 
diaplayed  in  the  picture  on  tbe  noble  anbiect  of  the 
aacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  in  which  be  represented  tbe 
tender  and  beautiful  virgin  atanding  befwe  the  altar 
awaiting  her  doom,  and  enrrounded  by  her  aflictod 
lelativee.  All  theae  laat  be  depicted  aa  aiovod  by  va- 
tHKH  d^poea  of  eonow,  and  grief  aeeiaed  to  hiv* 
readied  ita  ntmoatexpraeaion  in  the  faeeof  Men^na; 
out  that  of  Agamemnon  wae  left ;  and  tbe  painter, 
heightening  the  intereet  of  the  piece  by  a  forbearence 
of  judgment,  often  erroneoualy  regarded  aa  a  confeaa- 
ion  of  the  inadequacy  of  hia  art,  covered  the  bead  of 
tbe  father  with  hia  mantle,  and  left  hie  agony  to  tbe 
■■agination  of  the  ^Mctatora. — In  Fneeli'e  Xcefnre  en 
iAnaeitf  Arl,  thia  painting  of  Tinantbea  ie  made  tbe 
enbject  of  ■  full  and  very  able  criticiam,  in  tbe  conrae 
of  which  he  diasenta  expreaaly  from  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Joahna  Reynold*,  who  agreed  with  )l.  Fiieooet  in  re- 
garding the  circumalanco  of  the  mantle-enveloped  face 
of  Agamemnon  ea  little  better  than  e  mere  trick  on 
tbe  part  of  the  artiat.  The  remarka  of  Fbaeli,  in 
lenawer  to  this  and  aimilar  anioMdveraiona,  are  worthy 
of  being  quoted  :  "  Neither  the  ^encb  nor  the  Eng- 
liah  critic  appears  to  me  to  bare  cominebeaded  toa 
teal  motive  of  Timanthea ;  they  aacribe  to  impotence 
what  waa  tbe  forbearance  of  judgment.  Timantbet 
ftlt  like  a  father ;  he  did  not  hide  tbe  face  of  Aga- 
memnon becauae  it  waa  beyond  the  power  of  bia  art, 
mr  becauae  it  waa  beyond  the  fotmbHit^,  but  becaoee 
It  wae  beyond  the  ^igiiify  of  encenion ;  beeanee  the 
inspiring  ieatoie  of  patenal  afiectioB  at  diet  moawol, 
HM  tbe  action  which,  of  neeeasity,  muat  have  accom- 
panied it,  would  either  have  destroyed  the  grandeur  of 
the  chaiactar  and  the  aolenni^  of  tbe  acena,  «c  enb- 


jected  tbe  painter,  with  the  majority  of  bis  io^sa,  k 
the  ia^Mtatien  of  insensibility.  He  nest  either  have 
repneeoted  him  in  teera,  or  eonndeed  at  the  iaik  e( 
tbe  uplifted  steel,  forgetting  the  chief  in  tbe  btber,  and 
in  that  atale  of  atupefeetion  which  levela  all  featnict 
and  deadens  expreaaioo.  He  might,  indeed,  have 
choaen  a  fourth  mode ;  he  might  have  exhibited  hna 
fainting  and  palaied  in  the  anna  of  bia  ettendaoia, 
and,  by  tbia  confuaimi  of  male  ai>d  female  character, 
merited  the  epplaoae  of  every  theatre  in  Paris.  But 
Timanthe*  bad  too  true  a  aenae  of  nature  to  expose  a 
fathar'e  feattnga  or  to  tear  a  paaaien  to  n« ;  nor  had 
the  Oreeke  yet  leetned  of  Rome  to  ateel  bee.  B 
be  made  Agamemnon  bear  his  calamity  as  a  man,  he 
made  htm  alao  feel  it  as  a  man.  It  became  tbe  leada 
of  Greece  to  aanction  the  ceicmooy  with  bia  presence; 
it  did  not  become  the  fatiter  to  see  tbe  dangler  be- 
neath the  dagger'a  pmnt :  tbe  aame  nature  that  threw 
a  tea)  mantle  over  the  face  of  Timeleop.  wben  be  ae- 
etetcd  at  the  puniahmefit  of  Ua  bnitber.  tau^  Tune»- 
tbea  to  throw  an  imsginaiy  one  over  tbe  face  <rf  Aga 
memnon  ;  neither  height  mr  depth,  but  pvprkqr  a* 
expreaaion,  wis  his  aim."  {Fuseli,  Lecture  or  Ajk 
Art.— Work*,  vol.  2,  p.  49.)— This  celebnteti  piece 
wee  pointed,  aa  Quintiltao  infonna  ua,  in  contest  with 
Cdolea  of  Teoa,  a  painter  and  aeulptor  faun  the  school 
of  Phidiae,  and  it  waa  crowned  with  vicloiy  at  the 
rival  exhibition.  (Qmniit.,  t,  18.— Ck.,  Onl.,  SS, 
4  74. — Euttaik.,  L  e.>~On  anotber  oceaaion,  havinB 
painted  a  sleeping  Cyclops  in  an  exceeding  smsB 
compaae,  yet  wishing  to  convey  tbe  idea  of  nia  gigan- 
tic size,  be  inlrodoced  a  group  of  Sa^rs,  meaaariag 
bia  thumb  with  a  tbyiaua.  A  6€tf  meaning  was  to 
be  diacovered  in  every  work  of  hie  pencil :  yet  the 
tendency  to  expreaaion  and  signtBcaot  delioeaiioD  did 
not  detract  from  tbe  beauty  of  tbe  Ibniw  which  be  c»* 
ated ;  for  bia  figure  of  a  prince  waa  ao  perfect  in  ita 
proportion  and  ao  majestic  in  ite  air,  that  it  appean 
to  have  reached  the  ntmoat  height  of  tbe  ideal  Ito 
picture  waa  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Peece  at  Rome. 
(£iicjK%.  Mtirofol.,  dir.  3,  vol  1,  p.  407.— 
Diet.  Art.y  t.  «.) — 11.  A  painter,  wto  Jbansfced  a 
tbe  age  of  Antoa,  and  made  a  pictare  rmieanning 
tbe  battle  between  this  general  and  the  ^toliaiis,Bcu 
Pellene.  (Pfnl.,  Ttf.  inf.,  e.  n—SJUg,  Diet.  .^rt.. 
».  f.) 

TiHATiie,  a  celebrated  atream  of  Italy,  in  the  tcm- 
lory  of  Venetia,  nonheaat  of  Aqnileia,  end  f^lina  into 
the  Hadriatic.  Few  itreama  have  been  mom  cmbn- 
Md  in  antiquity  or  more  sung  by  tbe  poeu  than  Ifai 
TinaToe,  Its  nomerooe  sources,  its  lake  and  eoblw- 
tmaean  paeaage,  which  have  been  the  tbeme  (rf  Ae 
Latin  muse  from  Virgil  to  Claudiui  and  Ausoniua,  are 
now  ao  little  known,  that  their  exiateoee  baa  even 
been  qseettoned,  and  ascribed  to  poetical  iovmtion. 
It  haa,  however,  been  writ  aaeetuined,  that  the  name 
of  TimMO  ia  atill  preeerved  by  eomo  springe  which 
rite  near  S.  Gitnmo  di  Carto  and  the  caalle  of  Dmima, 
and  f<mn  a  river,  which,  after  a  conrae  of  Utile  oms* 
than  a  mile,  falla  into  the  Hadriatie.  Tbe  number 
of  these  aourcea  aeems  to  vary  according  to  ibe  difiac 
ence  of  the  aeesons,  which  circumstance  will  account 
for  the  varioua  atatemmta  made  by  ancient  w^ien  re- 
specting tbem.  Strabo,  who  appears  to  d«ive  bia  in 
farraatkm  from  Polybioe,  reckoned  aeren,  nil  of  wUdk 
vrith  tbe  exception  of  one,  were  salt.  Aceording  to 
Poaidonioa,  tbe  river  really  roae  in  tbe  mooniaine  « 
some  distance  from  the  aea,  and  disappeared  midar 
ground  for  the  apace  of  fourteen  milea,  when  it  iasaed 
forth  again  near  tbe  sea  at  Ibe  spring!  abova  mentioB- 
ed.  (Strmbo,  ft\&.—PUny.  %  10«.)  TIae  aocoort 
eeenu  alao  Torified  by  actual  obauiation.  {Crmmei't 
Am.  Jteb,  vol.  1,  p.  130.) 

TiKOLioit,  a  Corinthian  of  noble  lur^  and  4iatin- 
guisbed  ability  aa  a  warrior  and  atatesman.  Hia  iMolh- 
et  TimophaiMa  havii^  partly  by  pepolari^  nod  putb 
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a the  aid  uf  a  metcenarjr  force,  made  hinaelf  tyrant  of 
itntb,  Timoleon,  aflei  vain  remonatrance,  came  to 
turn  with  ft  kiaanaau  of  hia  brother  to  the  wife  of  Ti- 
mof^oea,  and  a  friend  named  Theopotn}>ufl,  and,  cov- 
eting hta  own  face,  atood  by  while  the  others  alew  him. 
When  the  Syracusan  aiDbaaaadors  arrived  to  aeek  aid 
from  Corinth  against  their  tyrants,  thndced  was  recent, 
and  all  Corinth  was  in  a  ferment;  maie  extolling  Ti- 
BioleOD  aa  the  moat  msgnanimoaa  of  patriota,  others 
execrating  him  aa  a  fratricide.   The  requsat  of  the 
SyracusaiM  offered  to  the  Corinthiana  tlw  meant  of 
calming  their  diaaenaiona  by  the  lemoval  of  the  ob- 
aoxious  individual,  and  to  Timoleon  a  field  of  honour- 
ible  action,  in  which  he  inigbl  escape  from  the  misgiv- 
ings of  his  own  mind  and  Uie  reproaches  of  his  moth- 
er, who  never  forgave  him.   Timoleon  proceeded  to 
Sicily  with  a  small  band  of  merceoaiiM,  princi{|ally 
raiaed  by  bis  own  credit.    On  arriving  he  received 
considerable  re-enforcementi,  sikI  soon  gained  a  foot- 
ing in  Syracuse.    The  greiier  part  of  the  city  had  al- 
ready been  taken  by  Hicetea  from  Dionysiue,  and  the 
whole  was  divided  between  three  parlies,  each  hostile 
to  both  the  others.    Timoleon  was,  in  the  end,  auccesa- 
fut.    Hicetes  withdrew  to  Leontini,  and  Dionysiua 
surrendered,  bioiself  and  his  friends  retiring  to  Cor- 
inth ;  while  two  thousand  mercenaries  of  the  garrison 
engaged  in  the  service  of  Timoleon.   This  oimI  ex- 
pulsion of  Dionyakis  took  place  fifty  years  after  the  riaa 
of  his  father,  and  four  years  sfcer  the  landing  of  Ti- 
moleon in  Sicily  (B.C.  343)    Timoleon  remained  mas- 
ter of  a  city,  the  largest  of  all  in  tbe  Grecian  settle- 
ments ;  but  almost  a  dercit,  through  tbe  multitudea 
slain  or  driven  into  btniahmetit  io  successive  revolu- 
tions.   So  great,  it  is  ssid*  was  the  desolation,  that 
the  horse*  of  the  cavalry  grated  in  the  market-place, 
while  the  grooms  slept  at  their  ease  on  the  luxuriant 
herbage.    The  winter  was  passed  in  asaigning  deaen- 
ed  landa  and  housea  i-s  s  provision  to  ths  few  remaio- 
ir.g  Syracusans  of  tbo  Corinthiao  party  and  to  the  mer- 
cenaries instead  of  pay,  which  the  general  had  not  to 
give.    In  winter,  when  Grecian  warnre  wae  sisekened 
or  interrupted,  the  possession  of  good  tiouses  would 
ddubtleSB  be  grstifying  ;  but  to  men  unused  to  peace- 
ful labour,  lands  without  slaves  and  cattle  were  of  lit- 
tle worth  t  aiKl  it  was  Dscesssry,  in  the  apring,  to  find 
them  aome  profitable  employment.    Unable  sufficients 
ly  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  aoldiera  from  any  Gre- 
cian enemy^  Timoleon  aent  one  ihouaand  men  into  the 
territory  belonging  to  Carthage,  and  gathered  thence 
abundance  of  spoil.   The  measure  may  seem  rash, 
but  he  probably  knew  that  an  invasion  waa  preparing, 
and  that  quiescence  would  not  avert  the  atorm,  white 
a  rich  booty  would  make  his  soldiers  meet  it  better. 
The  Carthaginians  landed  in  Sicily.    Their  force  is 
Hated  at  seventy  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse ; 
while  Timoleon  could  only  muster  three  thousand 
Syraeosans  and  nine  thousand  mereenailes.  Never- 
theless, he  advanced  to  meet  them  in  their  own  poa- 
attssions ;  and,  by  the  union  of  admirable  conduct  with 
singular  good  fortune,  woo  a  glorious  victory,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  an  honourable  peace.  Timoleon, 
professing  to  be  the  liberator  of  Sicily,  next  directed 
Bis  arms  sgainat  the  various  chiefa  or  grants  who  held 
dominion  in  tbe  towns.   In  this  he  may  pn^bly  bsve 
been  ectusted  by  a  sincere  hatred  of  aucn  governments ; 
itiit  be  frequently  seems  to  have  little  consulted  the 
wisnes  ot  the  people,  whose  deliverer  he  declared  him- 
eelf.     Most  of  the  smaller  chiefs  withdrew ;  the  more 
powerful,  reaiating,  were  conquered  ;  and,  being  given 
up  to  their  political  adversaries,  were  put  to  death — in 
some  cases  with  studied  cmelty.    Among  the  victims 
WW  Hicetee,  who  waa  eubmiUed,  with  hie  whole  fiuii* 
ily,  to  the  judgment  of  that  mixed  molutode  now  calt- 
ed  tbo  Syracuaan  people,  and  all  were  pot  death. 
There  is  much  appearance  that  Hicetos  deserved  bis 
ae  ;  but  wist  shell  we  say  of  the  peoj^e  which  doom- 
1  H 


ed  to  death  hia  unoffending  wife  and  daugliters!  and 
what  of  the  general,  who,  Mldiag  little  less  than  abso- 
lute authority  over  hia  follewers,  referred  such  a  ma^ 
ter  to  the  decision  of  such  s  body  1  Having  every- 
where eatablisbed  for  Syracuse  and  for  himself  a  e» 
perinlending  authority,  which  reeled  on  the  aupport  oft 
prevailing  party,  like  the  control  of  Athens  or  Laee- 
dnmon  ovei  their  allies,  Timoleon  sought  to  restore 

Sood  order,  abuitdance,  and  population  to  the  long-sf 
icted  island.  Syracuse  waa  still  very  thinly  pcoplod, 
and  it  was  torn  by  mutual  jealousy  between  tbe  rem- 
nant of  the  ancient  Syracusans,  and  the  numerous  mcr- 
cenariea  and  foreign  adventurers  who  had  been  re- 
warded for  their  aervices  with  lands  and  houses,  and  ed* 
mission  to  all  the  rights  of  ciLizeua.  At  one  time  tbe 
struggle  ripened  to  a  civil  war,  of  which  we  know  not 
the  circumstancea  or  the  iasue ;  but  probably  it  waa 
suppressed  without  the  min  of  either  party.  At  once 
to  aupply  the  void  in  tbe  city  and  to  atrengtheo  bit  gov- 
ernment by  a  body  of  adherents  who  owed  their  sTl  to 
him,  Timoleon  invited  colonisu  from  Greece,  and  set- 
tled at  one  time  four  thousand  families  on  the  Syra- 
cuaan territory,  and  on  a  neighbouring  plain  of  great 
extent  and  fertility  no  less  than  ten  thousand.  Simi- 
lar measures  were  sdopted  in  many  of  the  other  citiee 
under  his  control.  Herevised  the  ancient  laws  (tfSn- 
acuse,  and  restored  them  with  amendments  skiUaUy 
adapted  to  the  ahered  state  of  the  commonwealth.  But 
to  amalgamate  into  a  united  people  so  many  bodies  ol 
men  of  various  interests,  and  moatly  trained  to  wax 
and  violence,  waa  a  work  only  to  be  accomplished  by 
tbe  energy  of  one  able  man  ;  and  io  accomplishing  that 
work,  1  unoleon  waa  both  enaUed  and  obliged,  by  the 
lawless  bsbita  of  his  followers,  to  exercise  an  authority 
not  leas  arbitraiy  lhaa  that  of  sny  tyrant  he  had  ovsT' 
thrown.  In  one  most  important  particular  he  is  aope 
rior,  not  only  to  those  chiefs,  to  Gelon  and  I)iony8ins, 
and  to  all  who  ever  held  like  power  io  Sicily,  but  per* 
bapa  to  all,  with  the  single  exception  of  Waahingtoa, 
who  have  ever  risen  to  Uie  highest  power  in  times  of 
tumult ;  for  he  appears  to  have  directed  bis  efioita 
honestly  and  wisely  to  the  object,  not  of  estafalisbii^  a 
dynasty  of  prmcea,  but  of  eo  aeuling  the  government 
and  training  the  people  that  they  should  be  able,  after 
hia  death,  to  govern  themselves  without  an  arbitrary 
leader.  He  died  highly  honoured  and  mnerslly  bfr- 
loved ;  and,  for  many  yeara  after  bis  death,  the  whole 
of  Sicily  continued  in  oousoal  quiet  and  growing  pro» 
perity.  Yet,  to  doing  joatice  to  the  great  qvalitlee  of 
Timoleon,  siid  the  sincerity  of  his  im1  for  the  pabUe 
good,  we  cannot  but  own  that  be  waa  unscrupulous  io 
tne  choice  of  meaoa,  even  beyond  the  ordinary  laxity  ol 
political  morality  in  Greece,  and  that  bia  fame  ia  tsi^ 
nished  by  aome  acts  of  atrocious  cruelty  and  of  gross  ii^ 
jttsuce.  {Com.Nep.,  Vit.  Timol.~Plttt.,  Yit.  Timal. 
— Hitten  of  Oreeee  {Lih.  V».  KnotU-),  p.  I  IS,  ttf\ 
TiHOJiXcRns,  a  painter  of  Byxantiom,  who  flound^ 
ed  in  the  age  of  Cssar  the  Dictator,  and  executed  for 
bim  pictures  of  Ajax  aad  Medea,  which  were  placed 
io  tbe  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix.  For  these  paintings 
the  artist  received  80  talents.  (Ptin.,  35,  It,  40.— 
Id.,  35,  4,  9.)  Tbe  Medea  is  tbe  subject  of  sn  apt* 
mm  in  the  Anthtdogy.  (.^Rt&of-Pa&i/.,  P.  S,  p.667.) 
This  epigram  has  been  imitated  by  Ansonhis,  in  the 
SSd  of  his  collection.  For  an  sccount  of  other  pieces 
of  Timomachus,  consult  Sillig  {Diet.  Art.,  t.  v.). 

TiMON,  I.  a  disciple  of  Pyrrho,  who  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  FhiUdelphus,  and  lived  to  the  age  o< 
90  years.  Ue  hrst  profesaed  philoaopby  at  CbalcodoB, 
and  afterward  at  Atlieus,  where  he  remained'  tiU  hie 
death.  He  took  little  paina  to  invite  disciples  to  bis 
school,  and  seems  to  have  treated  the  opioiona  etd  dt»< 
pates  of  tbe  pbilosoji^erB  with  coutempt ;  for  be  wma 
a  poem  called  Silli,  in  which  be  inveighs  with  bittat 
rarcasms  against  the  whole  body.  He  waa  addicted  to 
'ntenpemnce.    With  bim  tenninated  the  sneceesior 
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si  tk*  ^blie  pror«Mon  in  Uw  aebool  of  Pynbo.  Tb* 
fngmenU  of  Tiokoo  won  ediwd,  io  1890,  by  Wttka, 
Varan.,  8*0,  ud  ia  1831.  by  Paul,  Bernl.,  8«o.— II. 
Sonwiawd  tho  MiMmmtkrapt,  was  a  nUiTe  of  tb«  bor- 
•agh  of  ColyttuB  io  Aiiica,  utd  ranurk«U«  for  ibe 
wbimtical  aeT«hty  of  hia  tempor.  and  hia  batred  of 
naskipd.  Born  aone  tima  b«for*  tbo  eommeoMnufit 
of  tho  Pcloponnaaiao  war,  it  is  poaaiblo  that  tbe  vicea 
ud  crimoa  of  wbicb  be  waa  an  syewitDtaa  during  ^lia 
pwiod  of  trooblo  nwy  kivo  coottibotad  la  Um  doraoft- 
neBt  of  ihu  UMOM  spirit  wbieh  pracund  for  bin  tm 
mmatoe  by  wUch  b«  ia  alwaya  Itnown.  It  appaaia 
from  tbo  ineient  whMra,  and  iodiioelly  from  tho  toati- 
DMoy  of  Plato  bimaelf  (Pkmimr  p.  87,  U.  160S},  tMi 
thia  batred  towirdi  bis  ftUow-iDea  waa  originally  oici- 
tsd  by  tbe  falaa  and  uogtateful  conduct  of  otbria.  He 
laviabed  upon  those  inwnd  hia  \  leifo  fottmo  m 
pieeents  and  in  services  of  all  kinds,  and,  wben  bis 
wealth  waa  all  ctpended,  be  ftwad  that  be  bad  lost  not 
only  hia  propei^,  bat  hia  friends.  Miaanlbrepjr  then 
•oeceeded  to  uoboomled  liberality ;  and,  ahonning  tbe 
society  of  bis  feUow^men,  sod  retiiinf  to  a  somU  apot 
of  ground  in  tbe  saborba,  ha  gsTS  himaelf  op  to  tbe 
workinga  of  an  irritated  and  deeply  diaappeiBtad  apirit ; 
or,  if  ever  bo  did  niz  00  any  oeeaaion  wiib  tbe  boay 
w^  at  Atbsaa,  it  waa  only  to  applaud,  with  cruel 
iiDi^,  the  etrora  and  folliet  of  bis  fellow-eititena. 
Cold  and  ropalsiTe  to  all  oibera,  be  appeared  to  take 
t  lively  intereat  in  tbe  young  Alcibiadsa ;  bot  it  waa 
eoljr  becnuaa  ha  aaw  in  bim  the  foUre  author  of  evil 
to  bia  country.  He  even  publicly  declarod  tbe  bo- 
livea  tbet  prompted  bim  Is  thia  aii^lsr  attadunent ; 
fat,  btopening  one  day  to  meet  Akibiades  rotoming 
bain  lu  plaee  of  ssseifaly,  eeeompenied  by  n  latigo 
eaneosrse,  in  plaeo  of  tumii^  away  and  ivetding  bim 
as  be  svoidsd  othera,  be  came  directly  up,  and,  graep- 
ing  bia  band,  etclaimed,  "  Go  on,  my  aoa ;  you  oo 
WW  to  augment  yonr-own  power,  for  you  are  only 
opgianling  it  to  tbe  lastiog  injury  of  tbeas."  One 
Mooont  says  that  Tinon,  bnving  snboeqnaatly  booeoie 
yoBOestsd  of  a  new  fortune,  psob^y  by  agnealtnfe, 
chsi^^  to  a  eompleta  miaer,  and  abut  himaelf  op,  t»> 
gntber  wiib  hts  ricbes,.in  a  kind  of  lower,  which  waa 
called,  for  a  long  time  afterward,  tbe  lower  of  Timon. 
ITbis  tradition  is  not,  it  ia  true,  very  ooonstont  wtdi  tbe 
rank  wbicb  Pliny  (  7, 18)  aaatgas  bim  amoog  tba  "  ane- 
foiw  awcisM  mfitHtim,"  nor  with  ibo  apophthagm 
ascribed  4o  bim  by  Stobmne  (&m.,  7,  p.  187),  that 
**ca|^ity  and  avarice  are  the  cause  of  aU  hnntan  ilia 
Wt  nothing  oogbt  to  surprise  us  in  so  whimsical  a 
character ;  and  beaidsa,  if  in  tbe  folly  of  avarice  we 
one  oetbing  of  the  saga,  we  eertaiDly  aee  enough  of 
■ha  mtaantnrape.  Tba  eiid  of  Timon  waa  worthy  of 
hia  hfa.  Having  broken  a  limb  by  a  fall,  and  having, 
in  bis  avorsioB  lor  bis  felk>w  -men,  refused  all  asaiat-; 
anca,  ».  gangrene  ael  in  and  be  ^ed.  Bat  this  was 
not  all.  Nature  benoU  seena  to  have  aeaoodod  the 
mteniiooa  of  Timon,  by  separating  bim,  even  after 
doath,  fr<Hia  tho  habitable  world  ;  for  hia  tomb  having 
been  erected  n^r  the  aeaahore,  tbe  ground  around  it 
was  gradually  coveiod  by  the  water,  wid  tbe  apot  thua 
rendered  inaccesaible.  The  character  of  Timon  ia 
made  a  frequent  subject  for  epigrama  in  tbe  Greek 
Anthology,  and  many  aayioga  of  hia  are  quoted  by  the 
anelant  vrriters.  Tba  two  following  are- tbe  best: 
Timon,  after  having  renounced  thwooeiety  of  hia  feU 
low-men,  still  kept  up  a  kind  of  intimacy  vrilb  another 
misentbrope  named  Apimantua.  During  a  repaat  in 
which  they  were  eoMwatiog  tbe  aeeond  day  of  tbe 
Antbesteiia  (x^X  ApimsatnS)  cfaannad  wtdi  the  tMo- 
4rl8ta,  oiclaimsd,  "Oh, Timon!  iriiat  an  agreeaUe 
anpper!"  **Ay,"  refdied  theother,  "wereyoaonly 
•way  I"  On  auotber  occsaitm,  the  people  of  Athens 
wore  aurpriaed  to  aee  him  ascend  tbe  tribnne,  and 
waited  in  profound  ailence  to  hear  what  he  would  aay. 
-  Alheniana,**  exclaimed  tbe  new  rator,  "  I  have  a 
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amaU  field,  wni  in  thia  fidd  a  fig-tree,  on  wtueh  many 
eiiisena  have  aheady  hong  tbenMolves.  I  intend  now 
to  boild  a  boose  on  this  spot,  and  wisb  10  give  yoa 
notioo  before  t  b^o;  in  order  dwt  if  ihero  bo  any 
more  of  yoa  who  iniend  to  bai^  yoorselves,  yon  mat 
come  before  tbe  ^-tree  ia  ent  down."  {Di^.  Laert.. 
9,  lis.  — Stiad.,  «.  «.— Lsetenr,  ni  Biagr.  Vm».,  vol 
48j>.  83,  aeft )  » 

Tiaorniitaa,  a  Cennltaisn,  bratber  to  Tinolaoa 
He  altanpied  to  OMka  faineeir  ^mnt  of  hia  cam/ay 
maana  of  tba  iMfieenaiy  soMierB  with  whooi  be  had 
foogbt  againat  tbe  Argivea  and  CIcooieDea.  Tfmo- 
lean  wiabod  to  convince  bim  of  the  imfvoprietj  of  hia 
meaanres  ;  and,  when  be  found  bia  onmaved.  m  can*- 
ed  him  to  be  oaasaainaied.  ( Vid.  Timohon,  at  Iba 
eoamteneonMnt  of  tbe  artide.)  . 

TmAraiva,  I.  a  poet  and  moaieian  of  Mileloa,  bam 
446  B.C.    Ho  was  laeeived  with  hisses  the  Ibst 
be  exhibited  in  poblie  at  Athens,  and  fordier  appiiea- 
lions  would  bsvo  been  totally  abaodoned,  had  oot  'Ba- 
rifodee  discovated  bis  abilities,  aod  enooctaged  Ihb 
to  Mlow  a  ptnfesaiap  in  wbicb  be  aftorwanl  gained  ae 
mnch  apf^uoa.    Acoording  to  Paoaanias,  be  perftet- 
ed  tbe  chhars,  by  tbe  additioD  of  Ibar  now  etnogs  Io 
tbe  seven  which  it  bad  befora.    Soideai  hewevet, 
states  that  it  had  nine  bafeia,  and  that  Timoibeos 
only  added  two.    The  troth  opp«*>a  Io  be  this :  the 
lyre  of  Terpandet  bad  aeven  strings ;  ibatof  Pbiynia,a 
naaiealO|^>onantofTiao^eoa,ninestivngi;  *odtl»t 
of  TinHMbeao,  eleven.    Hence,  no  doobl,  the  remark 
of  Saidos,  that  tbe  Ust-fnoi^iened  iodivtdosl  added 
onlytwo  etringa.   Aa,  however,  tbo  two  eoings  added 
by  niynis  ware  ordered  to  bo  removed  by  a  poWic 
deeno,  Panaaaiae  might  aay,  wiihoat  impnipaiety,  that 
Timotbeos  hod  added  Ibor  sttinga.    This  innovatioa 
vrse  not  wdl  received  by  tbo  Lseodenonisos,  and  it 
was  coodsmDed  by  a  deereo,  which  has  been  piesarved 
for  OS  in  BoMhius  (de  Mune*,  1. 1,  p.  1371.  ad.  So* 
>iL,l570),and  which  Immisbae,  also,  a  good  speeinisi 
of  Doric  noee.    (JfiuUajra^  JMdteHe..  n.  3SS,  ad. 
Stun.)   TlMdoeraecoBeladea  with  oodenng  that  tbo 
kings  snd  the  ephoridopobitclyreprimsBd  Tamoiheuf. 
and  compel  him  to  cot  off  die  newly-added  auingo  ol 
hia  lyre,  and  come  back  10  the  old  nombcf  of  aeven. 
AtheoBOs  tolaloa,  that  wbaa  this  docna  waa  on  the 
point  of  being  carried  inlo  axecnttoo,  Timotheoa  abow- 
ed  the  Lacodannoniana  that  they  bad  in  ttaeir  awa  city 
a  email  ioMge  of  Apollo  holiiiq[  a  lyio  whi^  bad  oz- 
aealy  the  mm  aoniberaf  atringa  aa  bia  own,  and  that, 
upon  tbie.  ho  ma  aeqaitied.   {Atkemmia,  14,  p.  6». 
«./)   Hia  new  system  of  mosic  met  with  onmeroos 
adveraaries  tbrougboot  Gioeoe ;  and  Hularcfa  at>d 
AtheniBua  have  praaerred  many  of  tbo  aarcaania  that 
were  launched  at  bim  ia  conoequence  by  the  cowuc 
poete  of  the  day.    AU  these  anadca,  however,  ooiy 
aerved  to  confirm  iho  rnotatinBaf  the  amsieisB.  Af- 
ter having  distiagnabaa  Mowetf  in  siost  of  tba  Gro- 
cian  ctties,  Timotbeos  retired  to  Msoedonia,  to  the 
court  of  King  Arehelsas,  wbers  ho  died  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced ago,  two  yean  before  the  birth  of  Aleandev 
the  Great.     Timotbeos  compoaed  piecea  ia  alaoet 
every  department  of  poetry.    A  hymn  in  booour  of 
Diana  obtained  ht  him  a  mit  lain  anai  at  mmaj 
from  tbe  Epheaians.  for  wham  ho  hod  enmpBaad  ic 
The  sneieMe  cite  bis  JVosm*,  hia  Pnwair  at  pn\aiaM, 
eigbieen  DitlafrmmiicM,  tweoly -one  Wyaws,  two  .Paama, 
entitled  l>sMe  and  8md* ;  four  rrsfsdies,  dec  We 
have  merely  a  few  fragmmta  of  hia  prodnetioiw  re- 
maining.   They  are  givMi  by  Oiotiaa,  m  his  fucrptj 
ex  trmgniiU  U  commdHa  Orwtia,  4c^  Paria,  lUS. 
4to.   {IUelurek4B  nr  U  Via  da  TimatUe,  par  Ba- 
r*aa.—Mm.  de  FAxad.  iaa  £tscr.,  voL  10. —  Won, 
fiisgr.  ITittf.,  voL  46,  p.  83.  aeM.)—\l.  A  eolobiBted 
mufician,  a  native  of  Tliebea  in  Bcsotia.    He  was  one 
of  lh'>w  who  were  invited  to  attend  at  Ihe  coIobfotioB 
of  tbe  copli^ta  of  Alexaader  tho  Great.    He  eneolte^ 
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panicululjr  in  playing  on  ibe  fluto  ;  and  hi«  pvrfonn- 
aace  is  aaid  to  bars  animated  the  monarch  io  ao  pow- 
erful ■  degree,  that  be  atarted  up  and  seized  bis  arnM ; 
an  incident  which  Drydeo  baa  ao  beautifully  intro- 
duced into  Engliab  poetry.  (BuretU,£aMr^s,  4«- 
—Weut,  Biogr.  Umv.,  vol.  46,  p.  93.)— III.  An  Athe- 
nian commander,  soa  of  Conoo,  iaheriled  the  valour 
and  abilitiea  of  his  father.  In  376  B.C.  he  gained  a 
ugnal  vicuuy  over  tbs  Laceftwnonian  fleet  <tf  Cor- 
eyra,  and  made  himadf  maater  of  tbia  island.  Than 
•iirecting  bis  course  towards  Tbracoi  bo  took  aavml 
important  cities  in  this  <iuaiter,  and  afterward  deliv- 
ered Cyzicus  from  the  foe.  He  aubeequently  shared 
the  command  of  the  fleet  with  Iphicratea.  The  tatter, 
having  wiabed  to  attack  the  fluaoay  during  a  violant 
t«mpest,  and  not  obtaining  the  cootient  of  Tinpibeiie 
to  BO  baurdous  a  step,  censed  him  to  be  bnnigbt  to 
trial  St  Athens.  Timotbans  was  condemned  to  pay 
a  fine  of  100  talents ;  but,  being  unable  to  raise  so 
large  a  sum,  he  retired  to  Chalcia.  where  be  ended  bia 
days.  His  disintereslednese  equalled  bia  courage  and 
millttjy  lalenta.  He  never  araroprialad  to  himaalf 
any  pwtioa  of  the  booty  taken  Irom  the  6>e.  On  one 
occasion  he  paid  into  the  public  treasury  13Q0  talents. 
There  existed  a  very  close  intimacy  between  Timo- 
tbeua  snd  PUto.  (Corn,  tfep.,  in  Vit.—£liaM,  V. 
H.,  S.  lQ.~£Mchin.,  vol.  1,  p.  217,  <d.  Rtuktj^Cic., 
Of.,  1,  32.— K,  d«  Oral.,  3,34.) 

TiKSie,  the  capital  of  MauriUnia  Tingitsna,  on  the 
northwestern  coast  of  Africa,  and  a  short  disuoce  to 
the  east  of  the  Ampeluaian  promontory.  It  was  fa- 
bled to  have  been  built  by  the  giant  Antaus.  Serto- 
riaa  took  it ;  and  as  the  tomb  of  the  founder  «n>  near 
the  place,  he  caused  it  to  be  opened,  and  found  in  it  a 
skeleton  aix  cubiu  long.  Some  editions  of  Pluteich 
read  UnKOvra  (60)  instead  of  ^  (6) ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, is  decidedly  the  Uue  reading.  Plutatcb  ct^iea 
here,  accordii^  to  Stnbo,  the  fablo  of  Oabiuiia  re- 
epecting  the  atatoro  of  Antcua. — ^The  Biodern  name 
of  the  place  is  Tajtgur.  {Mela,  1,  &.—Id.,  %,  &— 
PUn.,  5.  1.) 

Tiravs,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  of  the  Argonauts,  was 
•on  of  Hsgnius,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Phorbss. 
tie  died  before  the  Argonauts  reached  Colchis,  at  the 
court  of  Ijycus,  in  the  Propontis,  and  Erginus  was 
chosen  in  his  place.  {Apotlod.,  I,  9. — Hygin.,/at., 
14»  18.) 

TtBCBiis,  s  celebrated  prophet  of  lliebea,  son  of 
Enarea  and  Ihe  nymph  Cbariclo,  of  the  race  of  Udvus, 
one  of  the  Sparti.  {Vid.  Sparti.)  Vaiiooa  accounts 
are  given  aa  to  the  cause  of  hie  blindness :  one  as- 
cribes it  to  biB  bavtng  seen  MioeTva  batbing  {PJurt- 
eyd.,  ap.  ApoUud.,  3.  6.  7.  —  CtfUm..  Uv.  FalL,  75, 
Meqq.)  \  another  to  bis  having  divulged  to  nankiod  the 
secrets  of  the  gods.  {ApoUod.,  I.e.)  The  Helam- 
podia  related  thai  Tiresiaa,  bappeniqg  to  see  two  ser- 
pents u^ether  on  Mount  Citueren,  killed  the  female, 
an^  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  woman.  In  this 
state  be  continued  for  seven  years;  at  ibe  end  of 
which  period,  observing  two  serpents  similarly  eir- 
eomstaaeadt  he  kilUid  the  male,  and  thus  returned  to 
hie  pristine  state.  On  some  occasion,  Jupiter  and  Ju- 
no fell  into  a  diapute  as  to  which  derived  more  pleas- 
ure from  the  conjugal  slate,  the  male  or  female.  Un- 
able to  settle  it  to  their  satiafaction,  they  agreed  to 
refer  the  matter  to  Tiresias,  who  had  known  both 
•Uitea.  His  answer  was,  ibat  of  ten  parts  but  one 
tm\\»  to  nan.   Juno,  incensed  at  this,  deprived  the 

SilUesB  arbitrator  of  the  power  of  viaion.  Jupiter 
ireupoD,  as  one  god  cannot  undo  the  acta  of  another, 
gave  him,  io  compensation,  an  extent  of  life  for  seven 
generations,  and  the  power  of  forf  seeing  coming  events. 
.^Tiresiae  lived  at  Thebes,  where  he  was  coiilempo- 
fsry  with  sll  the  ovenU  of  the  times  of  Laius  and 
(Edipns,  and  Uie  two  Theban  ware.  At  the  conclu- 
eioa  of  lha  laat  he  recommended  the  Tbebans  to  aban> 


don  ibeir  ef^,  and  he  wae  tbe-compuioii  of  tfeau 
flight.  It  waa  still  ni^  when  they  arrived  at  tba 
fountain  of  Tilphuess.  Tiresiss,  whose  period  of  tiCr 
was  fated  to  be  coextensive  with  that  of  the  city  of 
the  Cadmeaiia,  drank  of  iu  watere,  and  immed'atel) 
died.  The  vtetorioua  Argives  sent  his  deuebter  Mao- 
to,  aioog  with  a  portion  of  the  spoil,  to  Deljwi,  accord- 
iog  to  Ibe  vow  which  they  bad  made.  In  otwdieBeo 
lo  tho  command  of  the  oraele,  Manto  aftwward  went 
thence,  and,  manyiug  Bhakioa  of  Mycenas  or  Cret^ 
founded  thb  town  and  oracle  of  ClaroB.  She  ben  to 
Khakioe  (or,  aa  otbera  aaid,  to  Apollo)  a  son  named 
Mopaus,  a  celebrated  prophet.  {Schol.  ad  ApoUon. 
Rkody  1.  iQQ.—Pvttan.,  7,  Z.~Txelz.  ad  L^kr., 
S80.)---The  name  Tiresias  (Tci^oioc)  is  apparently 
derived  from  (old  form  reipat),  a  prodigy,  and 
that  of  his  daughter  from  fi&vTt^.  (Keighti^'a 
Mofofy,  (R  8tt,«f.) 

Tirihatrs,  s  menaicb  of  Panbia,  raised  to  tba 
ihrooe  after  Phraatea  had  been  expelled  for  bis  cruel- 
ty and  oppiessioa.  Tiridates,  however,  upon  learning 
thai  Phnates  wss  marching  against  him  with  a  nn- 
mereue  army  of  Scythians,  ned  with  the  in^t  son  ol 
Pbraatea  te  Augaaloa.  Angustaa  reaiored  las  soo  to 
Pbraalca,  bnt  Mfneed  to  deliver  np  Tiiidatee.  {Vii. 
Parthia.) 

TiBO,  M.  TuUius,  a  freedman  of  Cicero's,  held  m 
high  esteem  by  his  master,  and  made  avontually  his 
private  secretary  and  the  auparintendent  of  all  his 
affairs.  He  pwliormed  many  igaportaot  services  Uh 
Cicero,  and  leeeived  from  the  libeiatity  of  hie  grstefnl 
master  a  small  mral  domain,  where  be  passed  Uie  rest 
of  his  days  in  rstireouHit.  Tiro  wrote  a  Biography  of 
Cicero,  now  lost ;  and  nude  a  collection  of  his  bona 
mou  ijaci)  in  three  books.  This  faes  shared  the  fate 
of  bia  otfaw  work.  He  waa  the  author,  likewiae,  of 
aavsral  other  works ;  and 'a  paasage  in  one  of  Cicera'a 
letters  {Bp.  od-  Fm^  IS,  18)  gives  as  reason  to  aap- 
pose  that  be  bad  attempted,  among>olher.thinge,  even 
tragic  eompoaitim.  It  ia  to  the  csre  of  Tiro  tlut  we 
are  indebted  for  the  preeetvation  of  the  letters  of  Ci- 
cero. To  him,  likewise,  is  attributed  the  invention  of 
stenography  qt  short-band  writing.  This  is  hardly  cm- 
rest.  He  would  neiely  eeem  to  have  ceduceo  to  a 
DM»e  perfect  system  an  ait  wbieb  had  rsiated  loi^ 
before.  The  poet  Conine  waa  the  firat  who  need  this 
atanoer  of  writing.  Isidorus  ascribes  lo  him  the  in- 
vention t>f  the  art;  in  all  likelihood,  however,  he 
marelyi  bwrowed  it  from  the  Greaka.  (istd.,  Or^., 
1,  21,  1.—  Wsiif,  US  Bugr.  I/m».,  voU  46,  p.  ItB, 

"^iBYNa  or  TiBViiTRoa,  a  city  of  Aigolis,  norlbeast 
of  Arges,  and  ahent  twelve  audia  fam  NanpUa.  It 
was  criebraied  far  its  naaaive  walls,  snd  is  said  to  have 

been  founded  by  King  Protus,  brolfaer  of  Acriahis, 
who,  as  Straho  reports,  employed  for  the  construction 
of  his  eiudal  workcoen  from  Lycia.    Theae  are  the 

aclopea,  or  Chiregaaleres  as  they  are  Bontetimea  call- 
.  who  built  the  tresaury  of  Atreue,  and  the  gnat 
doorway,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Mycenas.  The 
poeta  have  also  ascribed  lo  Uwm  the  eonetrvction  of 
the  walla  of  Argoa.  (Strai.,  Z73.—Apoaod.,  8,  3,  1. 
EuMtath.  ad  II.,  2,  p-  286  )— Pnstus  waa  aiicceeded 
by  Perseus,  who  transmitted  Tiiyns  to  his  descendant 
Electiyoa.  Alcmena,  the  daugliter  of  this  pdnce,  was 
married  to  Amffaiiryoo,  on  whom  the  crown  would 
have  devolved  bad  he  not  been  expelled  by  Stbeneloa 
of  Argos.  His  son  Hercnles,  however,  aiWward  re- 
gained poasession  of  bis  ioheritance,  whence  be  de- 
rived the  name  of  Tiryothiue.  iJfa.,Herc.  Scut.,Bl 
—Apoilod.,  8,  4,  h.-^Pind.,  OL,  10,  37.— /d.,  JmOuh., 
6,  39.)  This  hero,  after  the  murder  of  Tpbitus,  fled 
from  Tiryne,  and  retired  into  tbe  Tracbinian  country 
Homer  represents  tbe  city  of  Ttiyns  aa  aubject  to  lbs 
kings  of  Argos  at  the  time  of  tlie  IVojan  war.  {U^ 
3.  659.)   But  it  wu  aftcnraid  dettroyed  by  the  Ar 
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Km,  pnMAf  thoit  ttie  nnw  time  with  tbe  city  of 
jewm.  Stnbo  nporU  Uut,  on  •bandoning  thoir 
biniwt,  the  TirynlhiiM  ntind  to  the  nciiroouriog 
town  of  Epidauras.  (And.,  878.)  Bat  PtOMniat 
■ffimts  thtt  the  grratcr  pin  ir*re  removMl  to  Am*. 
The  Uet-mcniioned  writer  deienbe*  tbo  rameinB  of  the 
walls  of  Tirjms  >(  exhibiting  a  flpoeimen  of  remarkably 
flolid  maaonry.  (Oompara  Dodwell,  TVnir,  to).  8,  p. 
860.— Geif,  /An.  cf  tlu  MortA  and  4r/o^w.)— Sir  W. 
Gall  (Am.  <^  ArgaUt,  p.  168)  eometa  in  error  of 
IVAnTiDe  with  regard  to  Ihi*  pheo.  "  A  mialake," 
he  obtervea,  "  occura  on  the  aubjecl  of  Tiiyna,  and  a 

Elaee  named  by  him  Kia/Aia,  but  of  which  nothing  can 
a  underatood.  It  ib  ponible  that  Valhi,  or  the  pro- 
found valley,  miy  be  a  name  aometimea  need  for  the 
Valley  of  AsrAt/M,  and  that  the  place  named  Claaatra 
byD'Anville  mar  be  the  outlet  of  that  valley,  called 
KUittmr,  which  baa  •  corresponding  aignificaiion." 

TitTHTHia,  a  name  given  to  ALcmena',  aa  beii^  a 
native  of  Tityna.   {Vii.  Tiryns.) 

TtiAHiNDS,  a  eon  of  Orestea  and  Hermiotie  the 
daughter  of  Meneiaua,  who  succeeded  on  the  throne  of 
Argoa  and  Lacedamon-  The  Heraclida  entered  hia 
kingdom  in  the  third  ^aar  of  hia  reign,  and  he  wa* 
obliged  to  retire  wlUi  hia  family  into  Aebaia.  He  waa 
aome  time  after  killed  in  a  batila  against  the  loniana 
near  Helice.  {Apotlod.,  3,  T  — Pauxan.,  8,  1.) 
TlsipndNt,  one  of  (he  Furiea.  {Yid.  FDria.) 
TissAPHBaNis,  a  satrap  of  Peraia,  commander  of 
part  of  the  forces  of  Anaxerxea  at  the  battle  of  Cu- 
naxa  against  Cyma,  and  the  one  who  firat  gave  infor- 
mation  to  ArUzerxea  of  the  designs  of  hia  braiher. 
He  afterward  obtained  a  dsnghter  of  Anaierxea  in 
marriage,  and  all  the  provinces  over  which  (?yrua  had 
been  governor.  This  was  the  aameTiasaphemeswho 
aeiseo  Alcibiadea,  and  sent  him  priaoner  to  Sardia,  af- 
ter the  nsral  victory  which  the  Utier  had  sained  over 
the  Laced amonians.  Tisssphernea  waa  afterward  de- 
feated by  Agesilaiia,  apon  which  the  King  of  Persia 
aent  Tithrauatea,  another  aatrap,  againM  him,  who  cnt 
off  hia  head.  {Pbtt.,  Kit.  Ateih.—U.,  Vit.  Age:— 
Xen.,  Anab..  I,  S  ) 

Titan  or  TiTAifoa,  I.  a  son  of  Cains  (or  Uranus) 
and  Yeats  (or  Terra),  brother  to  Sslum  and  Hyperion. 
He  was  the  eldest  of  the  children  of  CibIus  ;  but  he 
gave  his  brother  Saturn  the  kingdom  of  the  world,  pro- 
vided he  raised  no  mate  ehtldnn.  When  the  birtha 
of  Ju^ter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto  were  concealed  from 
him.  Titan,  on  discovering  the  deeefrtion,  made  war 
againat  Saturn,  and  imprtaonnl  him  till  he  was  replaced 
on  hia  throne  bv  his  eon  Jupiier.  {Lactantiu*,  de  Ft^t. 
Rtl  ,  1,  14.)  This  legend  differs,  it  will  be  perceived, 
from  the  ordinsry  one,  as  given  under  the  article  Ti- 
tsnes. — II.  A  name  applied  to  the  aon,  aa  the  offspring 
6f  Hyperion,  one  of  the  Titana.  (T^uU.,  4,  I,  60  — 
Virp;  Mn.,  4,  118,) — III.  An  epithet  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  Prometheus  by  the  poels.  (Snph.,  (Ed  Col., 
66, — Jnvnal,  14,  34.— Kid.  Prometheus.) 

TiTiN'Bs,  ■  name  given  to  the  sona  of  Cnlus  (or 
L'xir.'Js)  snd  Terra.  They  were  six  males,  Oceanua, 
Coioa,  Crios,  Hyperion,  Ispetns,  snd  the  youngest  of 
(bem  Cronus ;  and  aix  females.  Theia,  Kheia  (or 
Rhea),  Themia,  Mnemoayne,  Pbrebe,  and  Tethya. 
Time  children,  aecording  to  the  eommooly>received 
legend,  were  hated  by  their  father,  who,  aa  soon  aa 
thev  were  born,  thrust  them  out  ors%ht  into  a  cavern 
of  Earth,  who,  grieved  at  hia  unnatural  conduct,  pro- 
duced the  "  substance  of  hoary  ateel,"  and,  forming 
from  it  a  uckle,  roused  her  children,  the  Titans,  lo  re- 
bellion againat  him  ;  but  fear  seized  on  them  all  ez> 
eept  Salnm  (Cronos),  who,  lying  in  vrait  with  the  tickle 
with  iriiich  his  mother  had  armed  him,  mutilated  his 
unsuspecting  aire.  The  drops  which  fell  on  the  esrth 
from  the  wound  gave  birth  to  the  Erinnyes.  the  Giants, 
and  the  Melian  nymphs  :  from  what  fell  into  the  sea 
■nrung  Aphrodite  or  Venaa,  the  goddeaa  of  love  and 
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beanty.  Wbea  Satam  anececded  hia  latlier  he  car- 
ried Rhea  ;  bat  be  devoured  all  hie  male  childtcn,  u 
be  had  been  informed  by  an  oracle  that  he  ahonld  ha 
dethroned  by  them  aa  a  puniabment  for  faia  cruelly  to  . 
hia  father.  The  ware  of  the  Titana  againat  dte  goda  \ 
are  very  celebrated  in  mythology.  They  are  oftaa  1 
confounded  with  that  of  the  Gianu ;  but  it  ia  to  be  ob-  j 
served  that  the  war  of  the  Titans  waa  against  Saturn  t 
and  tint  of  Ute  Giania  against  Jnpitex. — ^esn»  (AnA  / 
find  ia  Cetiet)  indnlna  m  aome  whimaieal  reonib 
on  die  eolllieet,  v>d  malfa  ibe  Celtia  lo  be  the  saw 
with  the  "ntana,  and  their  prince*  the  aane  with  At 
Gianta  in  Scriptore.  Aeeordti^  to  him,  the  Titan 
were  the  deaeendanta  of  Gomer,  the  son  of  Japbat 
He  adda  that  the  word  Tiltn  is  perfect  Celtic,  and  bs 
derivea  it  from  fit,  etrtk,  and  on  or  teM,  am ;  and 
benc^  be  a^,  the  reaaon  of  tbo  Greek  appeltaiioaal 
Yjyevttt,  or  turA-bam,  wMcb  waa  aj^ied  to  theaL 
The  Titana,  according  to  Bryant,  were  those  Cmliitc^ 
or  sons  of  Chua,  calM  Gianta,  who  boilt  the  Tomr  id 
Babel,  and  were  afterward  dispersed. — CooiUnt  le 
gards  the  legend  of  the  goda  and  the  Titana  as  the 
tradition  of  a  warfare  between  two  rival  religtoos  secl^ 
the  Titana  being  conaideKd  by  htm  aa  hiritig  wor- 
afaipped  the  elemenu  and  eiara.  {Cmuimi,itUg»' 
ligion,  vol.  8,  p.  316  ) — The  beat  eolatioo,  binem', 
appears  to  be  that  whKh  makea  the  Tiiaoa  mere  pet- 
sontficstions  of  the  dements,  and  ikeii  warfare  nith 
the  gods  an  allegorical  picture  of  the  angry  coUisioDt 
of  the  elementa  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  wotU. 
(Compare  Henitmmt  xad  Creuter,  Briefe,  p.  t&8.) 

TiTANloKa,  the  daughlm  of  C<riaa  and  T«ia 
(Vid.  Titanea,  where  llwir  namaa  aio  giToa  ) 

TiTAKSalva.  a  ri*w  of  Tbaeaaly,  called  also  Erne 
tea,  flowiiw^into  the  Peneoa  a  little  above  the  vale  of 
Tempe.  The  walers  of  the  two  riveia  did  not,  how- 
erer,  mingle ;  aa  those  of  the  Peneoa  were  clear  sni 
limpid,  while  tboee  of  the  Titaresius  were  impregnated 
with  a  tbiek  nnetnoas  substance,  which  6oated  ^ke  aS 
opon  lha  aoiftee.  {Smio,  441 )  Hence  lha  fcbo- 
loaa  BCMont  of  ila  being  a  branch  of  the  ii^nal  Stj^ 
(Horn.,  IL,  8,  751.— LMca,  6,  378.)  It  is  now  tJb 
Sarmtia  Perot.  {Cramtr't  Am.  Omet,  wL  1,  p 
36tf.) 

TiTRdNOo,  a  aon  of  Laomedoo,  kii^  of  Troy,  by 
Sliymo,  the  daughter  of  the  Scanander.  Ha  waa  aa 
beautiful  that  Aorora  became  enamoured  of  hhn  ani 
carried  hfm  away.  She  now  beaongte  Jove  to  beaunr 
on  him  immortality.  The  sovereign  of  Ulyiivoa  a»> 
aenied,  and  Tithonus  became  exempt  from  death ;  bat 
the  love-aick  goddeaa,  having  forgotten  to  have  youth 
joined  in  the  gift,  began,  with  time,  to  discern  old  aee 
creeping  over  the  visage  and  limoa  of  her  beaotifu 
consort.  Whan  she  saw  bia  hairs  blaocbing,  ahe  ab- 
atained  from  hn  bed,  but  still  kept  him,  and  treated 
him  with  fond  attention,  in  her  palace  on  the  easten 
margin  of  tlie  Ocean  stream,  "giving  him  arabroaial 
food  and  fair  garmenta."  But  when  be  waa  no  loriger 
able  to  move  his  limbs,  she  deemed  it  the  wisest  nHirae 
to  shut  him  up  in  hia  chamber,  whence  hia  feeble  voice 
was  tnceanntiy  heard.    (Horn ,  Hymn,  in  Tern-,  818, 

Ijater  poeta  aay  that,  out  of  compaaswo, 
tamed  him  into  a  tteada^rirrtS).   {Sthi.  ad  B.-,  l\, 
1. — Teet*.  ad  Lyeo^.,  18.)   Homnon  nd  iEmsr 
thionwere  the  children  whom  Aurora  bore  to  Titho- 
nus.   (Ktigkttet/'t  Mythtdogy,  p  63.} 

TiTHoaiji,  a  city  on  Mount  Pamasaoa,  called  also 
Neon,  for  the  name  of  Tithorea  was  only  propnly  ap- 
plied to  one  of  the  peaka  of  Pamaeaua.  (Hitrod.,  8, 
88. — Steaho,  499.)  Tbia  placo,  aa  we  leem  ftom 
Herodotua,  was  taken  and  bmncd  by  the  aimy  of 
Xerxes  (8,  33).  In  iu  vicinity,  Philomelna,  the  Fb»- 
cisn  general,  was  defeated  and  alsui  by  the  Thebans. 
(PdKtan.,  10,  2.)~Del|Ai  and  Tithorea,  on  diSereol 
aides  of  the  mountain,  were  the  balUog-piacea  of  thooe 
paaaing  over  Pamaaaoe,  at  the  diatanee  of  90  stadia 
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tfom  each  otber ;  baing  ntoKtc  m  Uw  Ioku  of  jiM/« 
in  Piedmont,  and  M»rtin*eh  in  tfas  ValUii,  are  with 
ngud  to  Mori  Su  Bernard.  The  whole  diaUict  on 
the  aouihern  aide  waa  the  Delphic ;  while  all  the  coao- 
irjOD  tbt  ■orAem  aidcneeiTed  iunBowfiomTitbo- 
iw.  Tht  (rirraa  a(  this  cit^  wm  ao  bigUjr  «atwiMd 
that  they  w«i«  eoimyed  as  preaenta  to  the  Roman 
emperora ;  tbey  still  mainlain  ibeir  ancient  reputation, 
being  lent  aa  an  acceptable  iiffering  to  the  paihaa  and 
other  mndees  of  Turkey.  The  ruina  of  l'itbor«a 
*m  first  obswed  by  Jk.  Clarke,  near  the  modero 
Tillage  of  VUUga.  "  W«  iniTCd,'*  aaye  that  triTeller, 
"at  the  walls  of  Tithotea,  •xtending  in  a  sorpristng 
manner  up  the  j^odigiout  precipice  of  {^rnaaana, 
vhieh  rises  behind  tb«  village  of  Vtlitga.  These  re- 
naina  are  visible  to  a  comiderable  height  ipon  the 
rocki."  {Trtptit,  vol.  7,  p.  274. — Compare  DoiaeU, 
Tout,  toI.  S,  p.  I3&.— Geti'x  IHn.,  p.  214.) 

TiTRaAUSTBs.  a  Persian  aatrap,  B.C.  395,  ordered 
^  Artaxerzes  to  put  to  death  Tissaphenies.  ( YH. 
TiseaplMnies.) 

TmiNoa,  Jdianna,  a  Latin  geo|^|diieal  writer, 
who  floari^ed  about  the  eommeneement  of  the  third 
centoiy.  Julius  Capitolintn  informs  as  that  he  was 
called  "  the  ape  of  hia  time,"  from  his  poaseaaing,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  talent  of  iroiution.  SProm  a  paasage 
in  Sidonina  Apollinans  (1,  1)  we  learn  in  what  this 
imitatieo  consisted.  Titianna  initatad  tbaatyla  of  the 
writaia  of  antiqniiy.  Tbos  be  took  Ciem  for  bta 
modal  in  the  letters  which  he  pablisbed  vndar  the 
oaoMS  of  eertein  illustrious  females.  {SchM,  Hut. 
Lit.  Rtm.,  vol.  8,  p.  246.) 

TiTORKoa,  a  herdsman  remaricsbte  for  bia  atreiwth, 
m  which  be  ia  said  to  have  far  aorpsssed  even  Hilo. 
The  latter  haTing  mat  him  on  «aa  oeeaaion,  and  having  '■ 
obeerred  bia  great  size  of  body,  wtabed  to  make  trial  of ' 
hie  atrongtb ;  bat  Titormua  declineil  at  first,  saying ' 
tfiat  be  was  not  posaesaed  of  much  power  of  body.  At 
length,  boweVer,  descending  into  the  river  Evenus.  be 
•elected  a  atone  of  enormous  aize;  and  far  three  or  few 
times  in  soecesaion  drew  it  towarda  him  and  then 
poshed  it  bsck  again.  After  diia  be  raised  it  up  as 
oi^  as  his  knees,  and  finally  took  it  up  on  his  sboul- 
den  and  caniad  it  for  some  distance;  at  lart  he  flung 
it  from  bim.  Milo,  on  the  other  hand,  could  with  dif 
fieulty  evsn  nii  the  same  stone.  Titormua  gave  a 
aecond  proof  of  fais  vsst  strength  by  going  to  s  herd 
of  cattle,  seizing  s  bull,  the  laimst  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, and  fierce  withal,  by  the  foot,  and  holding  it  so 
firmly  that  it  conld  net  escspe.  Hsving  then  grasped 
anoUai  ana,  while  in  the  act  of  paseing,  with  the  ower 
band,  he  held  it  in  a  similar  manner.  Milo,  on  soeiiw 
this,  raised  his  bands  to  the  heavens  and  ezolaimed, 
"  Oh,  Jupiter !  hast  thou  begotten  in  ibis  man  another 
Hercules  for  ual"  Hence,  says  ^lian,  csme  the 
common  expression,  "This  is  another  Herenles." 
{Mlian,  Var.  tiUt.,  23.  %t.~Htnid.,  6,  127.— Lh- 
oMM,  it  eatuerib.  UiMt.,  p.  6M.— Awliulh.  «d  Horn., 
Od.,  5,  p.  2M.) 

Titos  FtAvins  VispasiXmos,  aon  of  Vespasisn, 
mceeeded  bia  father  on  the  imperial  throne.  Previoos 
to  bis  secession,  his  military  talents  bsd  been  proved 
by  dM  successful  issue  to  which  he  hsd  brought  the 
sangainaiy  and  protracted  war  vrhieh  waa  waged  with 
the  Jews,  Mid  wnieh  ended  in  IhedeatAictioQof  Jern- 
Mlem.  At  tha  eloao  of  the  Jevrish  war  ho  was  ra- 
setved  at  Roma  witb  the  title  of  C»sar,  and  admitted 
to  iba  hoooar  vt  a  joint  triumph  wiUi  bis  father  the 
emperor.  Ha  soon  becams  the  depoaitaty  of  ^1  pow- 
er, and  the  aoorce  of  the  Bzecutive  antbority  in  sil  ita 
bfancfaes :  diaeharging  the  office  of  censor,  which  Ves- 
psstsn  had  assnm^,  sod  even  watching  over  the  dn- 
ties  of  prstorisn  prefect,  never  before  administered 
bat  by  a  Roman  knight.  The  only  atein  which  was 
•varattadMd  to  the  life  of  Tims  bewnga  to  tbie  period 
■f  hii  htitaijr,  before  his  aeeaaaioa  toaoveiaign  aolbor- 


•ty,  when  his  attaation  drew  down  opon  him  all  the  ta- 
vidiousness  of  power,  without  supplying  him  with  ills 
means  of  aecurmg  popular  sflection.  He  is  acensed 
of  having  acted  in  aome  caaea  haatily  and  aeveraiy ; 
sod  oven  of  having  gratified  bia  psnonal  reeentmani 
by  condemning  mMte  of  rank  to  an  ignominioaa 
death.  He  ia,  moreover,  chafed  with  avarice  ao4 
bribery  on  the  anthority  of  Suetoniua,  who  asserts, 
tbst  those  who  had  causes  before  the  emperor  knew 
how  to  obtain  s  favoursble  hearing,  by  placing  a  sun 
of  moM^  in  the  bands  of  the  Cksst.  He  bsd  giv«i 
oflancot  too,  by  sn  unwise  attachment  to  Berenice, 
the  sister  of  King  Agrippa.  (Fid.  Berenice  VII.)  In 
a  word,  so  seriously  did  tbe  people  regard  these  frailties 
in  the  ehsncter  of  their  fwince,  that  uiey  anticipated  in 
hia  taign  a  renewal  of  the  Hagitions,  tyrannical,  snd 
sangninsry  deeds  which  had  condemned  to  infamy  the 
name  and  govnoment  of  Nero.  But  from  the  hour 
that  Titos  sscended  tbe  throne  of  his  father,  a  total 
change  took  place  in  all  that  was  previonsly  vicious 
snd  obiaelioauda  in  hit  ebsiacter.  He  diseardad  all 
the  ministers  of  bis  hwaa  daya,  and,  being  resolved  to 
reform  tbe  state  of  public  morals,  began  by  reforming 
himself.  Although  still  strongly  attached  to  the  bean* 
tiful  Berenice,  he  dismissed  ow  to  her  own  country, 
because  be  knew  that  such  a  cotmexion  waa  dia^ 
greeablc  to  the  senate  and  pa<^e.  He  aboliahcd 
also  the  law  of  treaaon,  ondet  tba  atnetion  of  which 
ao  many  acu  of  tyranny  bad  been  committed ;  and 
he  not  only  discountenanced,  but  severely  pnnishedi 
sll  spies  and  informers.  Hie  whole  time  wss  now 
devoted  to  the  duties  of  hia  high  station,  and  bis 
chief  pleaaure  consisted  in  rendering  services  and 
kindnesses  to  his  friends  sod  to  hie  people.  His  bo> 
nevolence  and  goodness  6f  heart  wonhl  ooubtleaa  find 
ami^e  acope  ;  yet  it  is  rscordad  of  him,  Uiat  one  evtD- 
ing,  recalling  to  mind  the  evenU  of  the  da^,  anl 
not  finding  that  he  had  done  anything  during  ila 
course  benefieis]  to  msnkind,  he  exclaimed  in  accents 
of  rmet,  "  My  frieitda,  I  have  loit  a  day  t"  This 
welt-knowtt  exclamation,  and  the  coarae  of  benevolent 
deeda  by  which  it  was  accredited,  procured  for  bia 
the  truly  glorions  title  of  the  "  Delight  of  Ikt  Ihmau 
Bmee"  {JkHtia  kmmani  g€MeriM).—K  fre^  war  which 
broke  out  in  &iuin  was  Ibe  occasion  of  drawing  forth 
tbe  eztrsordinsry  quslities^f  Cnaoa  Julius  Agricola, 
who  pi^ic^  his  conquests  fsr  into  tbe  countiy  ;  and 
from  the  cucnmatance  of  some  soldiers,  who  had  been 
worsted  in  a  skirmish,  taking  to  their  bark,  and  being 
driven  by  tbe  wind  snd  tide  to  a  Roman  camp  on  a 
diatani  coast,  be  ooneotscd  the  idea,  and  completed 
tba  discOvmy.  that  Britain  waa  an  island.  But  tbe 
public  prosperity  wss  clooded  by  a  tenible  convulsion 
of  Natnre--tbe  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  After 
an  interval  of  extreme  beat  and  drought,  the  whole 
plain  waa  ahaken,  as  in  sn  esrthquske,  witb  a  sound 
of  subtenrsnesn  thunder,  and  a  roaring  agitation  of  tbe 
air  and  aea;  at  tbe  eame  time,  a  toneot  of  amoka  and 
flame,  accompanied  by  showers  of  atones,  bursting  from 
tbe  crater,  darkened  the  son  like  so  eclipse.  Sudden- 
ly a  colomn  of  blsck  aahea  rose'  perpendicularly  into 
the  sir,  bovered  like  a  cloud,  and  fell ;  snd  ia  its  fall 
overwhelmed  the  towns  of  Herculsneum  and  Pompeii. 
This  memmble  event  took  place  in  A.D.  7B,  and 
aems  to  gin  a  melancholy  interest  to  tbe  first  yev 
of  Titua's  sovereignty.  The  darit  cloud  of  smoke  and 
dust  carried  diainay  even  to  tbe  walls  of  the  espttsL 
The  darkness  whiab  sank  down  upon  the  city  terri- 
fied the  inhabitants  of  Rome  to  such  a  degree,  thai 
many  of  them  threw  themselves,  with  their  families, 
into  ships  bound  for  Africa  and  Egypt ;  imagining  that 
Tuly  was  sbost  to  stone  for  its  sins  by  andortng  tba 
uttermost  wrath  of  ths  gods.  A  pestilenco  soon  af- 
ter aneeeedad  at  Rome,  of  which  it  ia  said  that  not 
fewer  than  10,000  persons  died  daily  during  a  cod' 
sidmbia  period.   TUs  malady  is  ascribed  by  htstot* 
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■M 10  Uli  piUotiM  wbMi  m  mmami  ta  hm  in- 
facwd  Um  air  in  eonMqMiiet  of  th*  sraption  of  tiw 
■waBiaia ;  bat  it  it  men  pMbaU*  tbat  it  orisioitsd 
in  ttM  pOTMtjr  um)  filtb  oceuioiwd  bj  ibe  aodSm  Jd- 
OMw  made  to  tbc  popylttifln  of  the  eapiul,  when  ihe 
fogitivee  from  the  ruioed  tow  at  end  villBgee  of  Cun- 

Kie  eought  an  aavlum  within  iu  walla.  Such  nie- 
BBM  woonded  <M«plr  the  cooipaaaioiiBle  heart  of 
Titiu.  Ha  felt,  aaya  aoetoniua,  not  onl<r  like  a  priM*, 
but  am  a  father,  for  ibo  aaSwing*  of  hw  people,  and 
qiaied  neither  laboar  nor  cipenae  to  idioTO  their  di»> 
Iron.  HaMening  in  person  to  Campania  for  the  ^r- 
poM  of  eeatating  the  aufferera  in  that  quarter.  Titoa 
waa  recalled  to  nia  capital  by  another  frigifatfol  r.alam- 
ity.  A  fire  broke  oat  at  Home,  which  raged  three 
dajrs  and  oighu  with  the  greaieat  violeoco,  watmyiog 
M  immeiiae  Domber  of  boildii^  both  poblie  mi  atu 
vale.  Ankong  the  former  were  the  Pantheon,  the  Oc- 
UTian  Library,  and  the  Capitol,  whioh  laat  bad  been 
but  recently  rebuilt  after  the  demoliiioo  which  it  had 
auauined  at  the  handa  of  the  infuriated  Oermana  da- 
ring the  reign  of  Vitelline.  No  aooner  bad  thia  af- 
flicting eTent  reached  the  oara  of  tfao  enperor,  than  bo 
node  Known  hb  drtormiBatioa  t*  indinmifj,  oat  of  Ma 
•WQ  eoAira,  all  tbo  loaaaa  wbieb  had  aceroed  ailber  la 
the  elate  or  individaila.  So  nnwilttng,  in  fact,  waa 
he  that  any  one  beaidea  himaelf  ahoald  b«va  a  abare  in 
the  honour  of  relieving  the  fortonee  of  Rome,  that  he 
ia  aaid  to  have  refuaed  the  contribationa  which  ware 
offHed  by  aome  of  bia  royal  alliao,  bv  other  citiee  of 
^  ampin,  and  by  eartaia  of  the  ricHet  amDnf  ^ 
Dobility.  9ueh  waa  now  the  Mnatkntion  of  Roman 
oooiety,  that  attention  to  the  amnaementa  of  tbo  lower 
elaaa  of  eitizena  in  time  of  peace  bad  bocomo  no  leaa 
ooaential  to  the  tnnqutllity  of  tbo  em{Nre  than  military 
talenla  daring  the  pr«aann  of  war.  With  thia  Tiaw 
Titua  proceeded  to  liniah  tbo  amphitbeatre,  of  which 
hie  father  had  laid  the  foundation  ;  adding  to  it  hatha 
■ad  other  comferta  for  tbo  gniifieatloa  of  ibe  popo- 
laeo.  Tbifl  waa  the  hmooa  -OohNaaom,  or  fUvian 
Ampblibaatn,  the  nnMina  of  wbieb,  at  Iba  pweoni 
day,  atill  preaent  ao  atriking  a  featsre  among  the  an- 
tiquitiea  of  Rome.  The  dMteation  of  thia  auperb  edi- 
Gee  waa  cetebratod  by  genua  of  the  moat  magiiiAeent 
character.  The  aporte  laeted  a  bandnd  daya,  daring 
which  toTontion  waa  racked  to  diaeorer  now  OMdea  of 
ptoaaing  the  eye,  and  of  atiatnkUng  lha  dunvad  fait- 
ey  of  £e  maltituda.  It  waa  obeerred  ibat,  on  the 
laat  day  of  the  gamea,  die  emperor  ^tpeared  gwatly 
dejected,  and  even  ahed  lean.  Hopif^ ibat  hie  nerrea 
would  be  atrengtbened  by  the  purer  air  of  the  coontry, 
he  retired  to  the  nei^booritood  of  Roate,  whence  hie 
family  ntginally  apraiw,  and  whither  be  waa  accom- 

^■80  by  nia  bnlber  Domitianr  A  fefw  wiA  wbieh 
waa  aaisod  waa  andnly  cheeked  by  tbo  nee  of  tbe 
bath,  le  which  be  bad  become  much  addicted ;  and  it 
b  added  by  Suelonioa,  that  the  aympieBia  of  the  die- 
ease  were  greatly  eggrafated  by  adopting  a  eoggeation 
of  Domitian'a,  that  tbe  patient  rinuld  be  pot  into  a 
tnb  filled  with  anew,  lliua  died,  on  tbe  13Ui  day  of 
September,  A.D.  81,  Titoa,  in  the  aama  bonae  wbtfe 
bia  father  bad  expired,  after  a  pacific  nign  of  two 
jaan  and  nearly  three  monthe.  The  ehancler  of  thia 
prince  baa  bean  giTan  in  tbe  biatMy  of  Ina  aetiona ; 
and  hia  name,  even  it  the  pnaent  day,  oonvaya  to  the 
reader  all  those  ideas  of  joatiee,  clemency,  wiadom, 
and  benevolence,  which  enter  into  tbe  conception  of  a 
good  sovereign ;  and  hia  virtoea  wftre  prised  atill  more 
Eiriily  when  contnaled  with  the  riirient  and  ongovem- 
ama  tamper  of  hia  brother,  who  aneeeeded  him  on  the 
throne.  (Aiefoii.,  Ft/.  TO.— /No  Cat*.,  6S,  16,  teqq. 
—Bne^chp.  Melropal.,  Ht.  8,  fcA.  9,  p.  607,  n^q.) 

TiTTua.  a  celebrated  giant,  eon  of  Terra ;  or,  ae- 
eording  to  others,  of  Jnptter,  by  Elara,  die  daughter 
of  OrchomenuB.  Tityua  happened  to  aee  Latona,  on 
aoe  eecaaion,  ao  aba  waa  going  to  Do^i.  lafiamed 


wkh  ha  attaoftad  violanea;  bnt  «U  goMdom 
caHad  ber  ehiUira  to  bar  md.  and  he  eoBD  In  aWob) 
Ibeir  arrows.  Hia  pooiaknaat,  howaver.  did  oat  ad 
with  Ufa.  He  lay  exieadad  in  Enboa,  cawing  with 
bia  vast  frame  nioe  eotin^yera,  while  a  Tohan  kept 
feeding  apon  hie  liMt  and  entrails,  erfaicfa  were  coa. 
timally  tM>rodueed.  (Od..  11.  676,  M^f^AftlUi, 
I,  4,  l.  —  Virg.,  ^K.,  6.  696.—&M.  «d  ApaUm. 
JUmL,  I,  761.)  H^ne  makoe  Ti^  to  have  bees 
an  aneitnt  bate,  and  ooppoeea  that  part  of  tbe  ftbia 
wbieh  niatee  to  the  nine  acme  to  have  bean  founded 
on  tbe  cireaaiatance  of  bia  bavii^  had,  after  death,  a 
tumahia  of  vaet  otae  covering  hia  nanaina.  (jfanfaa- 
rucher  An/^Stxe,  vol.  1.  p.  56.) 

Tmolds,  I.  a  bread  and  eleVated  maaa  of  maval- 
aina  in  Lydia,  which  aeada  oeveral  tribotaiy  lonaaH 
into  the  Hcrmna  ao  tbe  one  eide,  and  into  tbe  Cay^ 
tet  Ml  tbe  other,  and  diridee,  in  foct,  tbe  valleyi 
tbrou^  which  tboaa  two  rivera  flow.  It  was  siid  tc 
derive  iu  noma  from  Timolna  or  Tntrios,  a  L^iaa 
king,  having  been  previooaly  calW  Carmanonoa. 
^Auet.  de  Fltn.  ta  Pactol.}  Tbia  raonntain  waa 
mocfa  celebrated  for  ita  wine.  (Ptta-,  6.  S0.— f^., 
Omg.,%,n.—8tmte.,Plmi.,9M.)  Hence  tbe  fia- 
qoent  nforeooe  to  k  in  the  Baechm  o*  EonfiidM  (v. 
M,  66,  Ac.).  It  appean  alao  to  have  abeaoded  with 
d)nboaBdevergtaena(CaUMi.,>higBi,«8)-,  mwaa 
it  Icaa  noted  for  ita  mineral  prodoetieBa.  It  yiddad 
tin  ;  and  the  Paetohia  wariwd  from  Ha  caviliea  a  rA 
aapply  of  golden  on.  (Strmk.,  «10,  «t5.)  Sttabo 
i^iana,  that  on  Jim  top  ofTiMtlao  then  waaawOkb- 
tower  erected  by  tbe  Paniana ;  it  waa  of  white  mm- 
bte,  and  commanded  an  extcnaiva  view  of  the  ati- 
nnindiw  coontry.  Tmolaa  is  now  called  Btmt  Dafk 
by  the  Tnrka.  (Osawr'a  ilaia  Jimor.  vol  I.  p.  441, 
Mff .— Compan  ArvmielT*  Atitk  Mmor.  vol  1,  p.  35, 
84,  A4.>— n.  A  city  of  Lydia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Meant 
Taiolaa.  A'ceording  to  Thcttaa,  it  waa  deaHoyed  by 
an  earthquake  onder  Tihwina.  (ilaa.,  \  47.— Ce«> 
pan  Niorfk.  CM .  1. 17.) 

TeaiTA,  an  apitbet  applied  ta  Cialpiee  GaiA  lAma 
tbe  inhabitanta  wore  tbe  Roman  tdfa,  L  a.,  ^j<>f*i 
the  ri^ta  of  Roman  citizenabip.  The  citin  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaol  obtained  the  privilege  of  Latin  eitiea,  and, 
conseqnently,  the  right  of  maring  the  Roman  toga, 
byalawofPonmeia8Stnbo,abootA.U.C.M6.  (ie- 
eoa..  Comm.  ta  Fiaoa.,  p.  490.— Tid.  Gdt»  Oiid- 
pina) 

TolAtoh,  now  Totido,  a  town  of  HiapanM  Tane- 
eoDenais,  on  die  river  Tagna,  and  tbe  capiid  of  ibi 
Carpetani.  According  to  Sylva  and  other  Spaniifc  hia- 
toriana,  this  city  was  foooded  a  comiderable  body 
of  Jewa,  vriio,  on  their  eaianeipation  from  captin^ 
540  yean  before  tba  VDlgar  on,  aataUiabed  then 
aelvea  hen.  and  eiHed  tba  olaca  ToUtolh  or  TMA, 
that  ia,  mother  of  the  fempU.  TUa  ia  all  a  mem  fa 
blc.  Cwsar  made  thia  city  a  plaea  of  oiBa,  and  Ao- 
guetua  rendered  it  one  of  the  seats  of  jnatice  in  Spaia 
Modem  T(Aedo  waa  formerly  celetttaled  for  tba  ac 
<tuiBite  temper  of  Its  sword-bladea,  for  wbieh,  sccoid- 
ing  to  aome  of  tbe  ancient  vrritera,  Tolatara  waa  riaa 
famoos.  (P(m..  8,  4.— /fta.  Ant.,  488,  446  — Ontf 
FUue.,  C^nef 861.) 

ToLiaroBoii.  one  of  the  Critic  tribea  in  Galatia,bi 
AaiaMfnor.  rnAy  occupied  that  portioa  of  tbe  cooaBy 
which  extended  ahmg  the  left  benk  of  tbe  Saagariot 
from  iu  junction  with  tbe  Thymbris  to  iU  aowee,  and 
waa  eeparated  from  Bithynia  that  rivar.  Tbe  prio- 
dpal  townof  tbio  tribe  vru  Peasinna.  (CrcaurV^M 
minor,  vd.  X  p.  85.) 

ToL«aa,  now  TMtaae,  a  town  of  Oellia  Kanoaea 
sfa,  which  became  a  Roman  colony  nader  Aagosiaa. 
Tbe  aitoation  of  Totoaa  vraa  very  favonrabla  Cor  tnd^ 
and  under  the  Romans  it  became  die  centn  of  ibi 
tra8k  which  waa  carried  on  between  die  Mcditamae- 
an  aod  Atlaatie  coaata  of  thia  part  of  Gaal  XiBorr 
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dnnd ;  ■nd  u  tw  wit  never  ifier  fortnnftM,  ^«  vroids 
—mm  Tolagmmm  becme  Mombitl.  Capio  i«  wid 
M  Inn  pluodend  1&,0M  tuenta.  This  wsaltk  m«bs 
to  hara  Iwlongwi,  for  the  moM  put,  to  prifste  indirkl- 
(mU,  who  btd  plMcd  it  in  the  temple  for  eifo  kte\t- 

3,  SO.) 

TolomnIos.    Kt^  Lan  Tolumniaa. 

ToalBVa,  •  moanttin  of  ^inis,  on  the  declivity 
or  at  the  foot  of  wUeb  ataed  the  oriebratod  Dodo- 
ua.  Oallfnaohas  {Hfoa.  m  Cer.,  M)  ealla  it  Tme- 
nia.  Plinj  (4, 1),  on  tbe  aaUMmlji  of  Theopompos, 
auigns  it  a  hundred  wpimgt  atoand  ita  bate.  Cramer 
makea  it  the  same  with  the  modem  Meant  Chamoim. 
(Cenault  remarkB  under  the  article  Dodona,  page  451, 
cel.  1,  and  alao  Oimmer't  Ane.  Onect,  vol.  1,  p.  116, 

"^oiioa  01  Torn,  a  town  eitoate  on  the  weatem  ebofeo 

of  the  Euxine  iSea,  about  86  inilea  below  the  mootbe 
of  the  Daoobe  The  name  was  fabled  by  tbe  Greek 
my^ologietB  to  bare  been  derived  from  r6/to{, "  e  e«i- 
ling"  or  "  aeparatum,"  beeanae  Medea  bad  here,  aa 
tbflT  nuintained,  mt  to  pieeea  her  brother  Abnrtua, 
and  atrowcd  hia  renaina  aloi^  the  road  in  order  to 
atop  her  fstbet'a  poranil.  ( Fui  Ovidioa,  page  MB, 
col.  S.)  Tomi  ia  atill  called  Tomuwar,  though  aome- 
ttmee  otberwiie  atjrled  Baba.  It  ia  eelobratw)  as  be* 
ine  tbe  place  where  Ovid  waa  baniahed  by  Anguatua. 
(Ktd.  Ovidiua,  page  919,  col.  1.) 

ToMf  Rta,  a  queen  of  the  Maaaageta  in  tba  lime  of 
Cyrua  tbe  Great.  The  Persian  monarch  sent  ambaa- 
aadora  to  her,  aakins  ber  band  in  nawriage ;  bat  the 
Seythian  qneen,  well  aware  that  ihe  king  waa  more 
anxioua  for  tbe  erowo  of  tbe  Massageta  than  the  poa- 
aeasioo  of  her  own  peraon,  interdicted  hia  entrance 
into  ber  territoriei.  Cyrua  thereupon  marched  openly 
agaioat  the  Maaa^^etw,  and  began  to  conatmct  a 
ttridge  over  tbe  river  Amies.  While  he  was  thus  em- 
ployed, Tomyria  aent  an  arobasaador,  recommending 
lum  to  deaiat  from,  bis  eoterpriae;  bat  adding  that,  if 
be  sttQ  peiaiated  In  bia  deatgn,  tbe  Scythian  forcea 
would  retire  for  Ibree  days*  march  from  tbe  river,  and 
would  thna  altow  bim  an  iqiportunity  of  crosaing  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  bridge :  when  once  on  the  opposite  aide 
of  the  rl*er,  he  could  then  try  hia  strength  wi^i  her 
anbiecu.  Or,  if  he  did  not  like  this  pUn,  be  might 
withdraw  bis  own  an^  a  aimilar  diataim  from  the 
river  and  the  Massageta  weald  Ibaa  cross  over  into 
tbe  Fenian  tenritmiaa,  end  contend  with  htm  there. 
Oyma,  by  the  advice  of  Cronus,  accepted  the  former 
part  of  tho  offer,  and,  having  crossed  tne  Araxes,  plan- 
ned Uie  following  atratagem,  auggestad  to  bim  by  Croa- 
sus.  He  advanced  one  day's  march  into  tbe  territo- 
riea  of  the  Massageta,  and  then,  leaving  bis  camp  full 
of  proviatens  and  wine,  aiid  his  worst  troopa  in  cbawo 
of  it,  be  returned  with  hia  beat  to  tbe  banks  of  tbe 
Arazee.  What  be  bad  foreseen  took  plaee.  Hie 
Massageta  came  With  the  third  part  of  their  entire 
force,  under  the  command  of  SpsTgapiaes,  the  »oa  of 
Tomyria,  attacked  the  Persian  camp,  cnt  to  pieces  tbe 
troops  stationed  there,  and  then  banqueted  on  the 
abundant  atorea  which  they  found  in  tbe  camp,  and 
drank  to  oKesa  of  tho  wine.  Ownn^  rstoming  on  a 
sodden,  surprised  tbe  wbcrie  number,  slew  many,  and 
tookamuchlargernumberniaouera;  among  tbe  Utter, 
the  eon  of  Tomyria  bimaelf.  This  prince,  on  recover- 
log  from  the  intoxication  into  which  be  bad  fallen,  sMw 
himself  through  a  feeling  of  abame ;  and  Tomyris, 
soon  after,  assembling  all  ber  forces,  engased  in  battle 
with  Cms,  whom  abe  totally  defeeiod.  Tbe  Peraian 
nonanui  bimself  waa  numbered  among  tbe  slain ;  and 
the  queen,  bavii^  searched  for  and  found  his  dead  body, 
cut  off  the  bead,  and  plunged  it  into  a  skin>bag  full  of 
bnmm  Uliod,  ezelatming  at  the  aamo  time,  "  I  will 
give  iheo  tfair  ill  of  Hood**  (ri  ol/wrer  itoptau). 


Cyrus.) 

Topizoa,  an  iaiand  on  tbe  wealent  aide  of  tbe  Sinns 
Arabicoa,  in  what  waa  called  tbe  Sinoa  ImmondiM^ 
attd  not  for  to  tbe  eouth  of  Berenice.  It  was  called 
alao  Ophiodes,  from  its  eontaraing  many  aeipeuta. 
Ptolemy  ^ves  it  tbe  name  of  Agathonia  Insula.  The 
atone  topmxuM  was  found  here,  whence  the  appellatioo 

S'ven  to  the  island.  {Agatharek.  m  Hudt.  Geogr. 
'in.,  1,  64.— ZNai.  Sk.,  8, 40.— i*fet.,  87,  8.)— Tbe 
topai  of  the  Romatn  was  tbo  modem  cbiyadita,  t 
atone  which  baa  always  an  admixture  of  green  with  tfw 
yellow.  This  probably  proceedafrom  parttelea  of  cop- 
per diaaolved  in  an  acid,  and  taken  up  with  those  of 
tbe  lead  into  the  matter  of  tba  gem  at  the  time  of  itf 
original  concretion.   {HUl't  TMophraalttt,  p.  78.) 

ToidNi,  L  •  haven  of  Epirua,  below  tbe  river  Thy^ 
ania,  ud  ^ipoalte  Coicyra.  It  appeara  to  have  beeo 
in  Um  vietmly  of  the  modem  Forgo.  Ptolemy  gives 
Torooe  aa  ue  form  of  the  name  fp.  86),  but  Plu- 
tarch ealla  it  Toryne  (Tap^).  Tbia  laat  writer  re- 
ports that  the  fleet  of  Anguatua  was  moored  here  foi 
I  short  time  previous  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  {Vit. 
Anion  ) — II.  A  town  of  Macedonia,  situate  towaidt 
tbe  southern  extremity  of  the  Sithonian  peninsula,  anc 
giving  name  to  tbe  Sinus  Toronacios,  or  Gulf  of  Cw 
•anmo.  Tbe  harbour  of  Torooe  was  called  Cophoi. 
(Euf^,  mute,  atfeirf),  from  tbe  eireomalanee  that  the 
noiae  of  the  waves  waa  never  beard  there ;  hence  tbe 
proverb  icu^Srepo^  nrf  Topminuov  Atftivoc-  (Prm. 
Orae.  SehoU.,p.  m.—Straho,SaO.—Cnmer't  Am. 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  856.) 
TotQolTva.  Vii.  Maoliua  II. 
TiABia,  Q;  m  Roman  comio  poet,  who  flouridioi 
about  A.V.C.  BSS,  or  133  B.C.  (ffronoo.  ad  Awl 
OeU.,  16, 34.)  Someof  bia  vetaeaarecitedby  Cicero 
(TVm.  QmM.,  4.  31.— /i.,  ie  Fm.,  3,  4.)  Ae  re- 
sarda  the  amusing  deception  played  off  on  Jaacfi 
Scaliger  by  Mnrctus  with  some  pratanded  lines  of 
Trabea,  consult  Pabrieuu  (AU.  Lot.,  4, 1, 8.— Amli, 
Did.,  vol  4.  p.  893.— Hitt.  Lit.  Rotn.,  voC  1, 
p.  139.) 

TBAUHia,  or  TaiORiN,  a  town  of  Thesaaly,  in  tbe 
Melian  district,  and  near  tho  shore  of  the  Sinus  Ma- 
liacua.  It  waa  to  this  place  that  Hercolea  retired  af- 
ter having  committed  an  involuntary  murder,  aa  we 
learn  from  Sophocles,  who  has  made  it  the  scene  of 
one  of  bia  deepest  tragedies.  {Traek.,  89.)  TtaehiS; 
so  csUed,  according  to  Herodotus,  from  ^e  mountsiD* 
ous  character  of  tbe  country,  forms  the  approach  to 
Thermopyla  on  the  aide  uf  Thessaly.  (Herod.,  7, 
176.)  Thucydides  statea,  that  in  the  aizlh  year  of  tbe 
Peloponnesian  war,  B.C.  426,  the  Laccdgamoniana,  at 
the  reqaoat  of  the  Trachinians,  who  were  harassed  bj 
the  mountaineers  of  (Eta,  sent  a  colony  into  their 
country.  These,  jointly  with  the  Trachinuns,  built  a 
town,  to  whidi  tbe  name  of  Honclea  was  given  {Thm 
eyd.,  8,  9S),  distant  about  sizty  sudia  fnm  Thermop 
ylie,  and  twenty  from  the  sea.  lu  distance  from  Tra- 
cbis  was  onlj  six  stadia.  {Vid.  Heraclea  Vf.) — II. 
A  town  of  Phocis,  east  of  Panopeua,  and  close  to  tbe 
Bceotifn  frontier.  It  was  sumamed  Phocics,  for  dia- 
tiiKtton'  sake  from  tbe  city  of  Hwssaly.  Paoaauias, 
who  calls  it  Thrans  (Spoicfr),  speain  of  it  as  havtoB 
been  destroyed  in  tbe  Sacred  wsr.  {Pdiuan.,  10,  & 
— Cnuner'a  Afwnt  Greece,  voU  3,  p.  1S2.) 

TaACiioNirie,  a  part  of  Judaa,  on  the  other  side 
the  Jordan,  on  tbe  northern  confinea  of  Paleatino.  Ita 
name  ia  derived  from  the  Greek  roi^cif,  rough,  uA 
has  reference  to  its  being  a  rugged  ehd  stony  eounti> 
{PKn.,  6,  ia.—j9tlplau,  Aitt.,  IA,  18.) 

TBAJ«H0p6t.ts,  I.  a  city  of  Cilicia,  Uw  same  as  9o> 
linua.  {Vid.  Selinus.)— II.  A  city  of  Hirsce,  on  iht 
Hebrus,  below  its  conflaence  with  the  Zema.  It  be* 
came  the  capital  of  tbe  Roman  province  of  Rhodopo, 
and,  aeecrdiiur  to  Rdcbard,  ia  now  Arichoro.   (Pud.  ■ 
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-Mm.  AnLt  m— Km.  BitnnL^  AM.— AMmel., 
«S1.> 

TsAjlxua,  M.  UbPiva  Ciikitbs,  a  RomaD  Mnpei- 
or,  lb«  •uccettor  of  Nervs.  11m  latier,  towinU  lbs 
doM  of  bit  fhort  reigit.  feeling  bit  inabiliij  to  cooUol 
ihe  Kdi'.ioua  Uoopu  ot  llio  capital,  reaolved  lo  adopt 
Trajan  as  his  coilcjgue  and  auccsaau  in  tbe  Mnpiro^  bj 
wboM  firmneia  and  deciaioD  tbe  |M«torian  baoda  migbt 
b«  kept  in  aw«.  Tbe  raaull  proved  Uw  wiadoin  of  iiia 
ebaice.  So  bigh  was  tbo  chancier  of  Trajan,  lhal  no 
penon  could  M  named  equally  wortbj  of  tbe  empire ; 
and  even  the  ecdilioua  aoldiery  of  ibe  pmtoriau  camp 
nibmitlcd  without  a  murmur.  The  aelectioD  of  Tra- 
jan preventod  an;  conieits  for  imperial  power  at  tbe 
death  of  Nerva ;  ao  that  tbe  new  emperor  entered 
without  the  neceaaily  wT  bloodtbed  upon  tbe  diacbarge 
of  hia  high  funcliont.  Ho  w«a  by  binb  a  Spaniard, 
htring  been  bom  at  Italica,  but  be  waa  of  Italian  ex- 
tractton,  and  had  been  early  inured  to  tbe  diaciplina  of 
tlw  army  under  hia  falber,  a  commander  of  conaidera- 
ble  reputation.  When  be  himaclf  became  a  general, 
be  continued  to  practiao  tbo  aiinple  habits  of  a  aoldier, 
etcelliiig  hia  troops,  not  in  pcraoual  isdulgeocea,  but  in 
jourage  awl  vinuo.  Oa  tbe  tbiano  b*  continued  to 
axbibit  tiu  aama  excelleneeoi  oidy  enhanced  by  tbe 
acquiaiiion  of  a  wider  acopo  lor  their  full  develop- 
ment. Being  aupeiior  lo  (ear,  it  wee  natural  that  be 
abould  alao  be  above  harbouring  auapicion.  He  tber^- 
licm  aboltahed  tbe  law  of  Ucaaon  (judicia  majCMlatWi^ 
which  had  been  ie-eeubli»hed  by  Domitian  a/ter  hav- 
tqg  been  abrogated  bv  Titui,  and  prepared  to  realora 
aa  mach  of  the  free  Roman  eonatiuitioa  aa  was  com- 
patible with  the  exiaienre  of  a  monarchy.  He  rcatored 
tbe  eleciive  powor  to  tbe  comiluit  complete  liberty  of 
qM>ech  to  ihe  aenate,  and  to  iho  magiatratea  their  former 
authority ;  and  yet  he  ruled  ihe  empire  with  unrivalled 
firmaeas,  holding  the  reina  of  power  with  a  atrong  and 
ateady  hand.  Of  him  it  baa  been  uid,  not  in  the  lan- 
guage of  panegyric,  but  of  aimpio  aiocerily,  that  be 
,waa  equally  great  aa  a  nilcr,  a  general,  and  a  man : 
and  only  aucn  a  man  could  with  aafeiy,  aa  emperor, 
have  uwd  those  remarkable  words,  when,  giving  a 
sword  to  tbe  prefect  of  the  pratoriao  guards,  oe  said, 
"  Take  thia  aword,  and  use  it ;  if  1  have  merit,  for  mo ; 
if  otherwise,  aoainat  me." — Soon  after  the  acceaaion 
of  Trajan,  ibe  Dacian  monarch,  Decebalua,  sent  to  de- 
Band  tbe  tribute  with  which  Domitiin  bad  purchated 
a  diagraeefol  peace.  Thia  Trajan  indignantly  refuted ; 
and,  levying  an  army,  marched  againtt  tbe  Daciana  ; 
who  had  already  reaumed  their  predatory  incursioua. 
The  hottile  amies  soon  came  to  an  engagement,  for 
both  were  e<}ually  eager ;  and,  after  a  desperate  stiug' 

fla,  the  Dacuna  were  routed  with  dreadful  ctniage. 
tul  ao  great  wee  the  loss  of  the  Roman*  that  for 
oonw  time  they  were  unable  to  follow  up  their  victory. 
It  waa,  however,  decifire ;  and  theDaciant  were  com- 
pelled, not  only  to  forego  their  dcmanda,  but  even  to 
become  tributaries  to  Rome.  But,  unaccustomed  to 
servitude,  and  led  by  their  gallant  King  Decehalu*, 
they  muttered  freah  forcea  as  toon  aa  tliey  had  aome- 
what  recovered  bam  their  ovetlhrow,  and  prepared  for 
enotber  eooteat  Tbe  warlike  emperor  wat  equally 
nady  for  the  shock  of  arms.  Not  aetia6ed  with  fipell- 
ing  the  invaders,  be  now  delermined  to  carry  the  war 
into  tbe  countr*  of  the  enemy.  For  this  purpose  he 
erected  a  e'.upendout  bridge  over  the  Danube,  with  a 
alioitg  fortification  at  each  end,  defeated'  tbe  Decians 
in  overr  battle,  marched  into  the  faeart  of  their  coun- 
try, ano  made  himself  master  of  their  chief  town.  De- 
cwalua,  deipairing  of  success,  killed  himself,  and  Da- 
eia  waa  restored  to  a  Roman  province,  and  aecured  in 
subjection  by  coioniea  and  standing  campt.  On  his 
return  from  the  Dacian  war,  Trajan  gratified  the  peo- 
ple by  rejoicinga  celebrated  on  the  moat  magnificent 
aeale ;  for,  accordii^g  to  Dio  Cassiua,  the  diflierent 
idiows  that  were  exhibited  taated  for  four  months,  in 
I3CS 


tbe  coorae  of  which  no  fewer  ihu  iCjOM  gle^BtOB 
are  said  to  hate  fought  for  tbe  eonweowBt  of  tbo 
litode.   It  waa  in  commeoMMmtien,  abo,  of  th«  cem^ 
qiiest  of  Daeia,  that  the  famoos  piUu  in  Ibe  fonun  ai 
Tnjen  was  erected,  although  it  was  not  com{,lcled 
till  the  soventecnth  year  of  hia  ieign.~Tb«  deepest 
stain  which  resie  on  Uko  memoty  of  Trajan  m  the 
sanetioD  which  be  gave  to  tbe  pertecutiras  of  tbe 
Christiana.    This  pefsecntion  t^ged  chieSy  in  tbo 
Asiatic  provinces,  where  Cbrialiaoily  was  moat  pxevm- 
lenl ;  and  when  Pliny  tbe  younger,  M  that  tioie  pn- 
consal  of  fiitbynia,  wrota  to  Trajan  for  iiiBtniciiOQS 
rsapecting  a  matter  which  was  caoaing  the  deetfa  ol 
SO  many  men,  who  could  not  be  convicted  of  any  pob- 
lic  crimes,  the  emperor  returned  ao  ambigoous  anewcr, 
the  purport  of  wbicb  waa,  "  that  the  Chnetiana  should 
not  bo  eougfat  for,  boi  indicted  oo  aaonymone  ra- 
formation,  bni  that,  on  cooriction,  tbey  ought  to  be 
puoisbed."   Such  an  answer  was  contrary  to  tnty 
principle  of  justice ;  fw,  if  erimit>al,  tbey  ought  to 
havn  been  sent  for ;  if  not  criminal  tbey  ought  not  ta 
have  been  poni^)ed.    The  paiaecotioii,  being  aoia*. 
what  discouraged,  waa  gradually  s^Ieied  to  abate.— 
Tiajan'a  pasaioa  foi  oiiliiary  fame  md  been  but  czet 
ted.  Ml  aeliatod,  bgr  his  Dedan  cOaqnesia.   Ho  next 
directed  hia  attcMioB  to  the  £aat,  and  resolved  l« 
wreai  from  the  narthiana,  the  ntoet  fomidable  foea  of 
Rome,  the  empire  of  Central  Aaia.   Tbe  fiiai  aceno 
of  hia  gloiy  waa  Armenia,  which  he  speedily  reduced 
to  a  Roman  province.   Hence  ho  advanced  inlA  Mca> 
opoluua,  throwing  acroea  the  rapid  T^grta  a  fatidgn 
not  less  remarkable  than  that  which  apeuied  the  Dw- 
ube.    The  greater  part  of  what  bad  boen  the  Aa^iies 
empire  was  overrun  by  bis  victorious  arms.  Sdenda 
yielded  lo  hit  might ;  Ctetipboo,  the  capital  of  tbo 
Parthian  kingdom,  could  not  reaist  bis  prowess ;  all 
opposition  appeared  fruitless,  aitd  victoiT  seemed  the 
companion  of  bis  march.   Elated  with  these  SDeeeeo 
ea,  and  emulating  the  glory  of  Alexander  while  lio 
Uaveraed  the  countriea  which  bad  been  the  aceoe  of 
his  exploits,  he  detcended  tbe  Tigris  to  bchdd  tbo 
Persian  Gulf ;  and  it  is  said,  that,  aeeing  a  vesael  there 
ready  to  aail  for  India,  ho  exclaimed,  Out  if  be  wera 
a  younger  man,  ha  would  carry  hia  aims  againtl  Ibe 
inhabitants  of  India.    While  he  "had  been  dreaming 
of  the  iovaaioD  of  India,  hia  cooqueata  of  the  prece- 
ding ycai  were  vaniahing  from  hia  giasp.   At  soon 
as  the  immediate  terror  of  his  army  waa  withdrawn, 
the  counirioB  which  he  had  overfou  began  to  shake  ofl 
the  yoke,  and  the  emperor  enjoyed  the  empty  glocy 
of  giving  away  the  crown  of  Panbta  to  a  prince  wbom 
Dio  Caasius  calls  Partbamaapates,  and  whose  rei^ 
was  likely  to  last  no  longer  than  while  the  Romans 
wwe  at  hand  to  protect  oim.   Not  long  aficr  thia, 
Mazimus,  a  man  of  conanlat  rank,  on  vebom  Trajan 
had  bestowed  the  command  of  a  aeparato  army,  was 
defeated  and  alain  in  Meaopoumia ;  and  Trajan,  at  the 
end  of  tbe  season,  fell  back  with  bis  forces  into  Syria, 
with  the  hope  of  renewing  the  invasion  in  the  flow- 
ing spring.   But  bo  waa  acixad  with  a  lingering  iU- 
neas,  wbioi  obliged  him  to  rengn  all  Ibnigus  of  tal- 
king the  command  in  person ;  and  he  wiwed,  tbera- 
fore,  lo  return  bimaelf  to  Rome,  leaving  the  care  of 
the  army  to  Hadrian,  who  bad  married  £a  niece.  Aa 
Trajan  bad  no  children,  hit  wife  Ploiioa  ia  aaid  to 
have  uted  all  her  influence  to  persuade  him  to  adopt 
Hadnaa ;  but  it  waa  generally  believed  that  abe  nevet 
coVd  prerail  upon  bar  hoaband  to  take  thia  aten,  and 
that  the  instrument  which  she  produced,  and  sent 
to  Hadrian  at  Antioch  immediately  befne  the  dcelb 
of  Trajan,  was,  in  reality,  a  forgery  of  her  own.  Tt*^ 
jsQ  died  at  Selioua,  in  Cilieia,  in  A.D.  1 17,  after  e 
reign  of  nineteen  years  and  a  little  more  than  six 
months. — In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  aaid 
of  his  character,  we  may  remark  that  Trajan  waa 
an  affectionate  husband  and  brother.    At  a  town 
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Mgn,  hi*  populiriij  durior  hi>  lifatiioa  waa  eqaalltd 
bjr  the  rmra  «nterUined  for  bia  rnvmory  by  poaterity ; 
aod  bk  daim  lo  tbe  titU  of  Ojpfnmw,  which  uw  amata 
Kriannlj  bwtowed  npoB  him*  wh  fully  oonfinaed  by 
tlw  voiM  or  raccMditig  limea ;  iiMaiiH.di  as  for  two 
bundred  yean  after  bia  death,  tbe  aerate,  in  pouring 
foitli  tbeu  (mytira  for  tbe  bappineaa  of  a  new  einperor. 
were  accuatomed  t«  wiab  that  he  might  aurpua  Au- 
gnatustn  piroapetity  and  Trajan  in  goodueaa  of  charac- 
ter. iPlm.,  Paneg.  —  Aurti.  Victor.,  Vit.  Traj.— 
Dia  Cat*.,  68,  4,  w^f . — Hethtringttn't  HiMtory  of 
Some,  p.  195,  te^. — Eneytlap.  Melropol.t  dir.  3, 
rol.  3,  p.  MB,  *tqq.) 

TaaJioTDB,  I.  Rhhi,  now  Vlrtekl. — II.  MobjB, 
now  Mattrieht. 

TaAkLBfl,  a  town  of  Lydia,  a  ahort  diatanoe  north 
of  Msgneaia  ad  Maandrum.  In  Strabo'a  time  it  waa 
one  of  the  nwst  flourishing  citiea  uf  Aaia  Minor,  and 
waa  noted  for  the  opulence  of  ita  inbabitanta.  It  waa 
aaid  to  have  been  founded  by  aome  Argivea,  together 
with  a  body  of  Thraciana,  from  whom  it  took  the  name 
of  Trallea.  {Strab.,  Wi.—Htnfck.,  t.  v.  TfwXAeK- 
— Diod.  Sic.,  ]7,  65.)  It  bad  previoualy  borne  Ihoae. 
of  Antbea  or  Enenthea,  Erymna,  Charax,  Tbe 
tbapa  of  iho  town  waa  that  of  a  trapezium,  and  it  waa 
defended  Inr  a  citadel  and  other  forte,  Tbe  river  Eu- 
don  or  EuainiDa  flowed  near  tbe  walla.  Tbe  citlsena 
of  Tnllea,  on  aceount  of  their  great  wealth,  wen 
generally  elected  to  the  office  of  aaiarcha,  or  praaidente 
of  tbe  gamea  celel»ated  in  tbe  protince.  The  coun- 
try around  Trallea  waa  much  aubiect  to  eartfaquakea. 
— Chandler  mistook  the  ruina  of  Tralles  for  thoae  of 
Magnesia,  aa  M.  Barbier  du  Bocaga'baa  wcU  proved 
in  bia  notea  to  the  French  tnnahtroa  of  hn  work. 
Th^  at«  alraated  above  the  modem  Gldua^lmara, 
in  a  position  corresponding  with  Strabo**  deacriptton. 
{Cramer't  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  464,  — Com- 
pare fellovMi'  Am  Minor,  p.  276.) 

Trapbivs.  a  city  on  the  northeastern  coaat  of  Pon- 
air,  founded  fay  a  colony  from  Sinopo.  Ita  ancient 
itame  was  derived  from  the  square  form  in  which  tbe 
city  waa  laid  out,  reaembling  a  table  {rpave(a).  Tn- 
peitia  ia  celebrated  for  the  hospitable  reception  which 
Hs  fnhabitanta  gave  to  the  ten  tbouaand  Greeka  on 
their  ratreat,  this  being  tbe  first  Greek  colony  which 
the  latter  had  nacbod  after  tbe  battle  of  Cuuaxa.  It 
lell  subaequently  into  the  handa  of  the  Romans,  and 
waa  embellished  and  improved  by  the  Emperor  Hadri* 
an.  It  waa  ukan  from  the  Romans,  bow«tver,  by  tbe 
Seythiana  or  l^itan  in  the  reign  of  Valerian.  The 
Ghreek  ampanna  became  afterwird  maatan  of  iL  A 
separate  dynaaty  was  here  eauMished,  commencing 
with  Alexis  Comnenes,  in  1204,  which  ended  with 
the  capture  of  the  city  by  Mohammed  II.  in  1463. 
The  princes  who  reigned  in  thia  city  are  tbe  Greek 
emperors  of  whom  so  much  mention  is  made  in  ro- 
nance  and  so  Itule  in  faialory :  they  mnat  not  be  con- 
foonded  with  tbe  imperial  line  at  Consuniinople. 
Trapozas  is  now  called  Trelnoond,  or,  ss  the  Tuika 

?rononnce  it,  Terabexoun.  [Arrien,  Pertpt.  Pont. 
iMX.in  HudM.  G.  M.,  1,  n—Mela,  1,  19.— Pttn., 
6,  4.) — II.  A  city  of  Arcadia,  in  tbe  southwestern 
angle  of  the  country,  and  between  tbe  Acheloiis  and 
Ali^eua.  The  inbabitanto  of  thia  place,  in  cooae- 
qnenee  of  having  isfuved  to  join  in  tbe  coloniiation 
•f  Megakipolii,  ware  forced  lo  qnit  tbo  Peloponnesus, 
aiid  retire  to  tbe  city  of  Trapetua,  or  the  Euxine, 
iriwn  they  were  received  as  a  kindred  people.  (Pou- 
MM.,  8,  17,  *W.) 

■Ta«aiHKiiDa  Lacds,  a  lake  of  Etruria,  a  few  miles 
to  tbe  aoutit  of  Cortona,  on  whose  shores  Hannibal 
gained  bia  third  victory  over  the  forcea  of  tbe  Romans. 
It  ia  BOW  Logo  a  Perugim.    {Vid.  Hannibal.) 

Tbuu,  a  town  of  tbe  Sabinas,  neer  Uie  aource  of 
Aa  Aiiio,  now  Tren.  (Phn.,  8.  l%.—PtoL,  p.  <6.) 
Tbia  (daca  appeara  to  have  bMD  fartbar  distinpiiahed 


by  tbe  name  of  Augusta ;  but  after  which  emperor  it 
was  so  called  is  uncertain.    (From.,  de  Aqued.,  t.) 

TrbbatIus  Tbbta,  C,  a  diatingaisbctl  lawvM  ia 
the  time  cf  ivimm  Cmmt  and  Augaatus,  and  a  nan 
well  known  for  hie  wit  Both  Casar  and  Auguatns 
held  him  in  bi^  eatimation,  and  Cicero,  on  one  oc 
casion,  eulogiiea  him  highly  when  recommending  hiiu 
to  the  former  of  these,  at  ibst  time  proconsul  in  Gaul. 
The  coraespondence  between  Cicero  and  Trcbalius 
himself  occurs  in  the  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  7,  6.  Tiebatiua 
stood  highly  also  as  a  poet  (Sck^.  md  Herat.,  Sat., 
2, 1,  4.-— Compare  tbe  dissertation  of  Gundling:  "C. 
7Vei«/tw  Tata,  ICiut,  ab  injurOs  velenm  tt  rettnt- 
tiomm  Itbtratut,"  Hal.  Sax,  1710,  and  Menage, 
Amemit.  Jur.  Civ.,  c.  14.) 

Trbbbllids  Poluo,  onr  of  the  "  Hislorim  Auguatw 
Scriptorea."  He  lived  under  Conatantine  the  Great, 
and,  according  to  Vopiacua  ( Vil.  Aurel.),  wrote  the 
iivea  of  die  Roman  amperora  from  Philip  to  Claudius 
II.  We  have  remaining,  however,  at  the  present  day. 
merely  a  ftagment  of  the  hfe  of  Valerian  I.,  the  Uvea 
of  tbe  two  Gallieni,  and  of  the  ao-called  thirty  tyrants 
It  waa  Trebellius  who  first  made  use  of  this  expres* 
sion  *'  thirty  tyrants,"  as  applicable  lo  a  period  when 
the  empire  waa  lorn  in  piecea  by  competitors  for  tlie 
throne.  Although  the  atyle  of  Trsbellius  Pollio  ia 
aomewbat  leas  tkioob  than  that  of  the  other  writen  ol 
hia  time,  still  his  eannot  be  ranked  even  amot^^  the 
ordinatT  claaa  of  historical  writers. — The  remains  ol 
Trebeli  [ins  are  given  in  the  "  Hiatoria  Avgtuta  Scrip- 
loru."   (Sckdil,  Hitt.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  1S&.) 

TbehIa,  a  river  of  Gallia  Ciaalpina,  which  ran  from 
south  to  north,  commencing  in  Liguria,  south  of  the 
valley  inhabited  by  the  Friniataa,  and  falliiw,  after  a 
conrae  of  about  fifijr  milea,  into  tbe  Po  near  P^centia. 
At  the  mouth  of  thia  river  Hannibal  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  Romans,  and  defeated  them  with  the  losa  of 
20,000  men.  Both  the  conaula,  Scipio  and  5empn>- 
nius,  were  present  at  the  fight.  Thia  victory  was 
preceded  by  that  of  tbe  Ticinua,  and  followed  by  those 
of  T^ynenna  and  Csnme.  Tbe  eatty  defeat  of  the 
Roman  cavalry  at  the  Trebia  occasioned  tbe  loss  of 
tbe  day.   (.Pelyi.,  3,  66.— Li'ii..  21,  48,  ugo.) 

TbbborIs  Lbx.  de  Protinciiw,  by  L.  Treboniua, 
the  tribune,  A.U.C.  698.  It  assigned  provinces  to 
the  conaula  for  five  years :  Spain  to  Pomf>ey ;  Syria 
and  tbe  Parthian  war  to  Craasua ;  and  prolonging  fn 
n  time  the  command  in  Gaul,  which  bad  been  besiow- 
ed  on  Caaar  by  tbe  Vatinian  law.  Cato,  for  0|^>osii)g 
this  law,  was  led  to  prison.  According  to  Dio,  how 
ever,  he  was  only  dragged  from  the  assembly. 

Tbbs  TaBBrn^  a  station  on  the  Appian  Vay, 
about  aevcn  miles  from  Aricts,  and  where  it  was 
joined  by  a  cross-road  from  Aniium.  It  is  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul  in  his  journey  to  Rome  [AcU,  28,  Ifi), 
snd  likewise  by  Ciceio  when  proceeding  thither  from 
Antium.   (Ep.  ad  Att.,  S,  IS.) 

TrbvIbi,  b  nation  of  Qallia  Belgica,  between  lbs 
Mosella  or  MoteUe,  and  Silva  Ardnenna.  Thrir  chief 
city,  Augusta  Tnveronnn.  called  afterward,  from  ila 
inhabitdnta,  Treveri,  now  Tmet,  stands  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Moaelle.  (Ctu.,  B.  G.,&,  3.— Id.  ibid., 
6,  3  — roc.  Ana.,  1,  il.~Id.  ibid.,  3,  43.  — id.. 
Germ.,  38.— JTcIa,  3,  3.) 

Tbibslu,  a  Thrscian  people,  by  far  the  most  na> 
meroos  and  powerfol  tribe  ia  that  country.  As  thof 
bordered  on  the  Pwonisna,  and  extended  to  ibe  Dan- 
ube, they  were  formidable  neighbours  on  this  tbe  moat 
acceasible  frontier  of  Macedonia.  Alexander  com- 
meoced  hia  nini  by  an  invasion  of  their  terriiorytsnd 
having  defeated  tliem  in  a  general  engagement,  put- 
aoed  them  acroaa  the  Danube,  whither  ibey  had  r*> 
treated,  and  compelled  them  to  aua  for  peace  {TTat- 
eyd.,  2,  96.— S/ra£o,  318.) 

Tbibocci,  a  German  tribe  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe 
lUtioe,  and  betwceD  that  river  and  the  Mediomatriel 
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it4  Leuci.  Their  chief  city  wee  AigentoretDm,  now 
StlrMMbMrg.  (TacU.,  Oem.,  36.  — C^.,  B.  G.,  I, 
51.— rtw.,  4,  i7,> 

TenoNiiHOt,  e  celebrated  jarial,  wbo  wee  mainly 
OMlrunienuI  in  tbe  cofflpilaiion  of  JtiaUnwo,  waa  a 
native  of  Pwn^ylia,  and  bie  father  waa  from  Mace- 
donia. Hta  learniug  was  most  eatenvive;  be  wrote 
opOD  a  great  Ttriety  of  aubjecu,  waa  weH  veraed  both 
in  l^tin  aitd  Greek  literature,  ind  had  deeply  attidied 
tbe  llbman  civiliana,  of  which  he  had  a  valuable  col- 
action  10  bia  library.  He  practised  first  at  the  bar  of 
the  prwloriafl  [Hwfects  at  Oonstaniinofrfe,  became  af- 
terward qricattff,  router  ol  tbe  imperial  household, 
and  conaut,  end  poaaessed  for  about  twen^  years  the 
bvour  and  coafiooiteo  of  Jeatinian.  Hie  mannera  an 
•aid  to  have  been  remarkably  mild  and  conciliating ; 
DO  wet  a  conrtier,  and  fond  uf  money,  but  in  othw  ro- 
apeeu  he  appears  to  have  been  calumniated  by  his  en- 
emies. Hi>  death  took  place  A.D.  M6.  He  was  a 
•upertor  man,and  most  valuable  to  Justinian.— This  ap- 
pears to  be  ■  piopor  phco  to  give  aoinoiecoant  ol  Jus- 
tiniaD*a  legialuion.  Soon  after  aaeendiw  the  thronb, 
this  BiOMreh^ve  ordera  (Feb.,  6t8  A.D  )  to  a  com- 
nisaion,  cenaiatiog  of  Joannes  aitd  nine  other  persons, 
among  whom  were  Tribonian  or  Tnbunian  end  The- 
ophilus,  to  nske  a  general  compilstion  of  tbe  best  and 
most  useful  laws  or  conatituiiona  whtcli  had  been 
pronwigated  by  the  emperora  bia  predoemsere,  begio- 
ninf  from  Hadrian's  perpetual  cdwt  down  to  bia  own 
time.  Partial  eoraptlatioas  bad  been  made  in  the  time 
0^  Conalantioe  by  private  individoala,  Gregory  end 
Hermogenes,  of  which  only  fragments  remam,  and  a 
more  complete  one  was  effected  under  Tbeodosios  H. 
All  these  were  now  merged  in  the  new  Code  of  Jostin- 
lan.  A  remarkable  difference  of  style  and  manner  is 
obaemble  between  ibe  older  constiiutiona  iaraed  be- 
fan  Constanthio  and  those  piomnlgated  aftorward. 
TtM  former,  being  issned  «  Rome,  and  framed  npon 
Iho  iKifions  or  "  responsa**  of  learned  jurists,  are 
e!ev,  aentenlious,  and  elegant ;  the  latter,  which  were 
pronnlgated  chiefly  at  Consuntinople,  in  the  decay  of 
tbe  Roman  Isnguage,  are  verbose  end  rbetoncsl. 
JoaLnea  and  bia  nine  iteociatea  completed  their  Usk 
in  fourteen  moattaa,  and  the  new  Codo,  having  receiv- 
ed the  imporiat  janolfon,  waa  pablbhed  Hi  April.  A.D. 
S39.  A  few  years  aftor,  Joatinian,  by  the  edvice  trf 
Tribonian.  ordered  a  reviaion  of  hie  Uodo  to  be  made 
by  Tribonian  and  four  othera.  These  commissioners 
aupi^reaaed  several  laws  as  either  useleaa  or  inconaitt- 
ent  with  present  usage,  and  added  many  constitutions 
sfbioh  the  emperor  ud  been  prumulgeting  in  ibe  mean 
time,  as  well  as  fifty  deciaiona  en  intricate  points  of 
jurisprudence.  Tbe  Code,  thus  revised,  waa  pablished 
in  December  of  the  year  S34,  under  the  title  of  "  Co- 
del  Juatinianeus  repeiita  prelectionis,"  and  thence- 
forth had  the  force  of  Uw.  The  Code  is  divided  into 
twelve  books;  erery  book  is  subdivided  inut  titles, 
■nd  esch  title  into  tawa.  The  learned  Gotborredns,  in 
lus  prolegomena  atuched  to  his  edition  of  the  Theo- 
doaian  Code,  obserrea  that  Tribonian  and  hie  aasoci- 
•tea  have  been  guilty  of  several  faults  in  the  compila- 
tion of  (he  Code ;  that  the  order  observed  in  the  aac- 
ceasion  of  the  titles  ia  confused  ;  that  some  of  the  laws 
bavi  been  mutilated  and  have  been  rendered  obscure ; 
thst  sometimes  a  law  has  been  divided  into  two,  and 
at  other  limea  two  bavcboen  reduced  into  one  ;  that 
Inwi  have  been  atlribaiod  to  emperors  who  were  not 
tbe  oothor*  of  tbem,  or  who  had  ^ven  quite  contrary 
decisions ;  all  which  woald  bo  atill  more  iojurioas  to 
Uie  study  of  the  Roman  taw,  if  we  bad  not  the  Theo- 
doaian  Code,  which  ia  of  great  use  towards  ri^tly  un- 
dereianding  many  laws  in  the  Code  of  Justinian.  In 
tbe  year  following  tbe  puUieation  of  his  Code,  Justin- 
ian uodortook  a  moch  greater  uid  man  important 
work :  to  oitriet  the  spirit  of  juriapmdeDee  from  the 
decisions  and  eODjeetnna,  tbo  questiooa  ud  diipatt- 


tions,  of  tbo  Roman  ciriliaBs.  In  diecoww  «i 
turiea,  under  (be  republic  and  tbe  emfrire,  many  tbn»- 
sand  TOluinee  had  aeeamalated,  filled  with  ihe  leuaed 
lueubrationa  of  the  -iwiscoosalls,  bot  which  no  Amooe 
could  purcbaao  and  ao  eopachjr  eooU  digeeL  Tbe 
jtirieeonsitlts,  ever  einee  tbo  tine  (rfAngoatDS,  had  beea 
divided  into  oppoeite  sebools,  and  tbns  tooAtttiag 
opinions  were  ofion  prodoced,  whitA  only  newed  to 
punle  those  wbo  had  to  decide  what  was  law.  To 

fut  order  into  this  chaee  wsa  tbe  otmet  of  JmtiiuBn. 
n  December.  630.  be  comniisstoned  serenteea  bw- 
yers,  with  Tribonian  st  their  head,  with  fall  authority 
to  nse  their  discretion  as  to  the  woriis  of  their  prcde- 
eeaaors,  by  makhig  a  choice  of  those  whom  tb^  coo- 
sidered  as  the  best  utborities.   Tbey  cboee  nboiK 
forty  ont  of  Trihenisn's  library,  mosi  of  tbem  joiis- 
conauita  who  had  lived  during  that  period  of  tbe  «Bpin 
which  baa  been  sometimes  called  tbe  age  of  tbe  A»- 
toninea,  from  Hadrian  ro  the  deaA  of  Alexander  Se- 
venis.    From  the  works  of  tbeee  writera.  snid  to  bam 
amounted  to  two  thonaand  trcotisei,  tbe  nOMmiseion 
sppointed  by  Justinian  was  to  eitrset  and  eampnm 
ah  that  wna  suited  to  foni  a  metbodtcal,  complete^  and 
Bever-failing  book  of  reference  for  the  stodeot  of  law 
and  the  magistrste.    Jestinisn  gave  Tribaamn  and  hia 
sasociates  ten  years*  time  to  perform  their  uak ;  bat 
they  completed  K  in  three  yoara.    Tb*  smk 
styled  »  Digests,"  and  also  ■*  Pkadacta"  {tmtrwtmg 
eU).  and  was  pubUsbed  in  December,  S83.   U  «ras 
declsred  by  the  empenr  that  it  riioald  have  tbo  fare* 
of  law  all  over  the  empire,  and  sboatd  eoperaede  al 
tbe  text- books  of  tbe  old  jariets.  which,  in  fntore,  wen 
to  be  of  DO  authority.    If  the  whole  "Digeai"  is  di 
vided  into  three  equal  parts,  the  contribntionB  of  Ulpa 
an  sr«  somewhat  more  than  one  third.    Tbe  "  Digee 
la"  is  divided  into  6f^  books,  each  book  being  ebo 
divided  into  titles,  and  enbdivided  into  aeetiann.  Of 
tbo  merits  and  imporlbclions  of  tbe  "  Digest,**  Cojea, 
Hotomsnnus,  Heineeciua,  Gravina,  Scbalting,  Bn- 
kerahoek,  and  many  others,  ban  amply  spoken.  With 
all  iu  fanlla,  it  is  a  noble  wo^  and  ranch  superior  W 
the  Code  in  its  style,  mstter,  and  airangeaient ;  it  Ins, 
in  great  meaanro,  imbodied  tbe  wiedom  of  tbe  mom* 
learned  meoof  tbe  beat  age  of  the  empin;  nian  wbc 
groonded  their  opinions  on  tbe  prineipws  of  laaaon  waA 
equity,  and  who,  for  tbe  most  put,  wen  personally  on 
concerned  and  dtainterosted  in  the  suta}ecta  on  whi^ 
they  gave  their  reaponsa.    Tribonian  and  hia  col 
leagues  sre  charged  with  makii^  many  interpolattooa, 
with  altering  many  passsgee  in  the  writing*  of  theii 
predecessors,  wlUi  enbstUotiBg  their  own  opiniafi^ 
and  pssaing  tbem  off  to  the  world  aoder  Ibe  nune  of 
the  sncient  jurists.    Jnsiinian  bimaelf  acknowM^ged 
that  he  was  obliged  to  accommodate  the  vii  juris  pro- 
dence  to  the  altered  stsie  of  the  times,  and  to  "  make 
the  IswB  his  own."    Another  charge,  which  is,  howev 
er.  unsupported  by  evidence  or  probability,  is,  ibet  Jos- 
lintsn  Slid  his  civilians  purposely  destroyed  tl»  old 
text  books  that  had  served  tbem  for  Ibe  compilatioa 
of  tbo    Pandects."    l<ong,  howerer,  before  Justin 
ian'a  lime,  tbe  works  of  the  ancient  joriats  wne  portly 
lost,  and  tbe  vicissitudos  of  tbe  ages  that  fcllowec  naj 
easily  have  obliterated  the  resL    While  the  Digeel 
was  being  compiled,  Jostinisn  eommisstooed  Tnbo- 
■li^n  end  two'^otber  civilians,  Tlieoptelns  and  Dam- 
irieuB.  to  make  an  abridgment  of  the  first  pfiiH.i|ilee 
of  the  law,  for  the  dm  of  yoong  ataidenia  who  ehmiy 
wish  to  apply  themselves  to  that  eeieiiee.  Tym 
new  work,  bein^  completed,  was  publiriied  under  the 
name  of  **  Jnstituliones,"  about  one  month  before 
tbe  appearance  of  tbe  Digest    The  InsiirtiriMiBa 
were  mainly  based  on  an  older  work  of  tbe  eame  de 
scription  BM  tide.    They  are  arranged  in  ktOT  booke^ 
ud  sobdinded  htto  titles.   As  the  law  ha*  Are*  ob- 
jeele,  persons,  diinga,  and  action*,  tbe  first  boofc  tieati 
of  pinoiM  or  outw  tbe  tecoad  u>d  ihiid,  and  fra 
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ndM  UwM  duraa  compjlMiou.  Um  Code,  \h9  luiti- 
tatas,  tnd  the  DigMt,  Juttiniu,  efier  the  poblieuion 
of  Uw  •eaoml  edtuoti  or  hii  Code,  continued  to  issue 
Mw  laws  or  eoDitiluiione,  chiefly  in  Greek,  upon  p«i- 
iktular  occaeioRB,  which  were  collected  srid  published 
•  together,  tfter  hie  death,  under  the  name  of  Heapat 
Auru^ctf,  or  None,  or  CoDsiitationea  NovelUa,  or  Au- 
thantiGS.  The  Novelhe  are  divided  into  nine  CoUa- 
tionee  and  168  Conatitntiones,  or,  as  they  are  now  of- 
ten called,  Novels.  The  Novella,  together  with  the 
thitieett  Edicts  of  JuBtinian*,  made  up  the  fourth  pan 
of  his  legislation.  ThoiB  are  four  Latin  tranalationa 
or  the  Novelln,  two  of  which  were  made  soon  after 
Justinian's  death ;  the  third  ia  by  Halvander,  printed 
at  Niirnbara;  in  1681 ;  and  the  fourth  waa  printed  at 
Baale,  by  Herragips,  in  1061.  Tnia  last  tranelalioo  I« 
that  which  ia'iwinted  in  the  editions  of  the  Coi^a  Ju- 
ris opposite  to  the  Greek  text,  and  is  very  Taluable, 
notwiihatanding  it  has  been  stigmiiiized  by  some  with 
the  naoia  '*  barbarous  it  is  sontetimea  called  Au- 
thenticB  InterpreUtio,  or  Vulgala.  The  version  of  Hal- 
vander is  also  printed  in  some  editions  of  the  Corpus 
Juris.  The.  Novella  made  many  chaogea  in  the  law 
as  astablished  by  Justinian'a  pnor  eompilationa,  and 
aia  an  evidence  that  the  emperor  was  seixed  with  a 
paasion  for  legisbting;  a  efrcumstsnce  which  enables 
OS  10  form  a  more  correct  judgment  of  his  real  merits, 
and  lowers  his  character  as  a  philosophic  jurist.  Among 
the  numerous  editions  of  the  Corpu*  Jaria  CimlUt  the 
beat  ia  that  of  Gotbofredus,  Cel.  Situaat.,  1 75e,  2  rola. 
folio.  Pothlei'a  editioii  of  the  D^ett,  leprinted  at 
Vkrta,  in  6  rob.  4to,  1818-18S0.  u  a  naeful  edition  : 
there  is  a  very  cheap  edition  of  the  Corjnu  Juria  re- 
cently jHiblisbed  in  Germany  by  Beck,  3  vols.  tatiJA 
folio,  Leip$ig,  1839.  (Bneycl.  Ua.  Knowl.,  vol.  13, 
163-^.  — Ludewig,  Vit.  Juatin.  Mag.  tt  Theoi.^  nec 
non  Trtbm.,  HtUi,  1731. — ^Zimmern.  GeackUktt  det 
AVm.  Pripatrteku  Ms  JuMthMtH,  Bnielb..  18S6.— 
Hugo,  Lekrhtck  itr  GcadL  dw  JtAm.  AeeiM,  BvHn, 
lS3i.~HUuny  of  the  Roman  or  OnU  Law,  by  Per- 
riere,  tnns).  hy  J.  Besvcr,  London,  1734.  —  Homme- 
lii,  Paimgeneaia- — Briiikmaunns,  JnatiltUumea  Jurit 
JiofiMKt,  Sehieawig,  19%%.  — Si/atem  iea  Pandekten- 
Reckta,  by  Thibant,  7th  ed.,  Jena,  \%3S.—D*a  Corvu* 
Juria  ifi'a  VeuUche  ubcraetzt  von  anem  vereau Reehla- 

SeUhrler  und  hmranagegeben  von  Otto,  Schilling,  und 
intenii,  Ltifzig,  1831.  —  Let  cingwmlea  Uvrea  d» 
DigeaU,  Ac.,  tniaita  en  fVaxfoia  par  feu  Henri  Hea- 
lot,  Fortf,  ISO&.—PandeUea  de  Juaiinien  miaeadma 
un  nouvel  ordre,  &c.,  par  J.  R.  Pothier,  tradmtea  par 
Br^ard  Neuville,  remua  et  corrigteapar  M.  Moroau  de 
MoDUlin,  Avoeat,  Porta,  1810.) 

TkicaL4,  a  moantaia  fortress  and  town  in  Sicily, 
near  the  lower  eoaat,  east  of  Selinua,  and  north  of  the 
mooUi  of  the  Crimbua.  It  waa  also  called  Trfocsia 
and  Triocb.  This  place  came  into  notice  during  the 
Servile  war  in  SicOy,  aa  being  the  reaidence  of  the 
slave-king  Tryphon.  Facelias  places  ita-sile  near  the 
modem  CaUUa  Bellota,  but  Retchard  by  Colatraai 
CaaltUo.  (Step*.  By«., «.  ».  — Plot  — Sif.  Itat.,  I*, 
Wl.) 

TaioAasts,  a  people  of  Gaul,  northeast  of  the  Se> 
nottea,  and  through  whose  terriloriea  flows  the  Sequsna, 
er  Seine,  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  course.  Their  chief 
city  waa  AugusU  Bona,  now  Troyca.  {Ptot. — Amm. 
Mare.,  15,  11.— M,  18,  8.) 

TxiccA,  a  city  of  Thesssly,  southeast  of  Gomphi, 
and  near  the  junction  of  the  I^uaos  and  Letbwua.  It 
b  mentioned  aa  early  aa  the  time  of  Homer,  and  plaoed 
bf  Mm  under  the  dominion  of  the  sons  of  .fsculapiua. 
(A,  S,  7S9 ;  4,  SOS.)  Strabo  informs  us  that  Tricca 
poweased  a  temple  of^sculapius,  which  was  held  in 
grant  veneration.  {Strabo,  iS7.)  The  modem  TWe- 
mU  appein  ro  coireapoitd  to  tbia  eita  of  the  ancient 


present  form  of  IVicab.  (Pneop.,  JSd^.,  4,  3.  ~ 
Hierect.,  p.  M3.  —  Cramer'$  Ave.  Grteee,  vol.  1,  p. 
357,  aeqq.) 

Taicoaii,  a  Gallic  tribe  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is 
the  territory  of  Maaailia  and  Aqua  Sextie.  (L^y 
31,  ZX.—Plm.,  3,  4.~Amm.  Mare.,  15.  10,  eeqq.) 

TaiDENTDH,  now  Trent  (or,  as  tbe  Itaibne  writ* 
the  name,  Trento),  a  city  of  KhiiUa,  on  tbe  liver  Atfao- 
sb  or  Adige,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  oorthetB 
confines  of  Venelis.  It  waa  built  by  tbe  Cenomani, 
who  wen  dwpoaaesscd  by  the  Romans.  {Juatin,  30^ 
5  — Ain.  Ant.— Paid  Wamefr.,  de  Geat.  Long-,  6, 
36,  6lc.)  Some  auihora  affirm  that  the  name  Tri 
dentum  is  derived  from  Neptune's  sceptre  or  trident, 
to  which  god  (bey  say  the  city  waa  onco  consecrated  , 
this  opinion  took  its  rise  from  an  ancient  marble  being 
found  there,  on  which  was  Netttunc  holding  a  trident. 
Otben  derive  tbe  name  from  three  rivete  that  ftl)  into 
the  Adige  ^ear  the  city  ;  while  others,  again,  aicribe 
tbe  name  to  the  circumstance  of  there  being  three 
high  rocks  in  the  neigbbourbood  which  appear  like 
three  teelh  {tree  denUa).  All  these  etymotogica  are 
falae ;  tbe  name  is  moat  probably  one  of  Celtic  origin. 
— ^Trent  b  famone  in  Booera  biatory  lor  the  couRcn  ol 
eecleslaatica  which  eat  there  for  the  porposo  of  regu- 
lating the  a&irs  of  the  church.  It  waa  assembled  by 
Psul  in.  in  1545,  and  continued  by  twenty-live  ee* 
stona  till  the  year  1563,  under  Julius  III.  and  Piua  IV, 
It  had  been  removed  in  1547  to  Bologna,  in  conae- 
quence  of  a  false  rumom-  of  a  pestilence  in  Trpni  hnt 
was  reassembled  at  the  latter  city  in  1551. 

TiieaadLi,  a  town  of  luly,  in  the  territory  of  Vene> 
tia,  where  the  Psduaa,  or  southern  arm  of  the  Po,  9op 
aratea  itself  from  the  main  atream.  lu  aite  ia  r.eor 
that  of  tbe  modem  Ferrara.    {Polyi.,  S,  16.) 

TrinaceU,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Sicily,  fam 
ita  Ih-ee  pTomontoriea  {rptlc  iKpat). 

TiiNOBANTte,  a  people  of  Britain,  in  modern  Eaaez 
and  KdHeaes.-  (Toe.,  Ann.,  14,  St.— Ca«.,  B.  0.» 
5,  30.) 

TaioFAs  or  Tkiops,  a  son  of  Neptune  by  Canace 
the  daughter  of  .£olua.  He  was  father  of  Eriaicb- 
thon,  who  is  called  on  that  account  Triopeiua,  and  h» 
daughter  Triopeta.  {Ovid,  Met.,  8,  ^b^.-~Ap^^od., 
1,  7,  4. — Heyne,  not.  crit.  ad  Apollod.,  I.  c) 

TbiopIdm,  a  city  of  Caria,  founded  by  Triopaa.  son 
of  ErUicbtbon,  and  situate  near  the  promontory  of  Tri- 
opiom,  at  the  extremity  of  Done.  Ob  tbe  promontory, 
which  took  its  name  from  the  cit^.  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  known  onder  the  name  of  the  Triopesn  tem- 
ple. The  Dorisns  here  celebrated  games  in  honour 
of  Apollo  ;  here  also  waa  held  a  general  assembly  of 
the  Dorians  in  Asia,  upon  the  model  of  that  of  Tbeiv 
mopyla.   (Fid.  Dtnis.) 

TaiPBTiJA,  ttie  eoothem  portion  of  Elia.  Tt  tooc 
its  name,  according  to  Strabo,  from  the  onion  of  three 
different  tribea  {rpti^  fvXai),  the  Epei,  or  wiginal  in- 
habitants, the  Minya,  who  migrated  thither,  aiMl  tbe 
Elei.  {Straho,  337).  Some  authors,  however,  de- 
duce tbe  appellation  from  Triphylua,  an  Arcadian 
prince.   (Pom-.  4,  77,  8.) 

TripSlis.  f.  now  Tarabolua,  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the 
seaeoaat  below  Aradus.  The  Greek  name  of  thb 
place,  Tripolis,  denotuig  three  citica  {rpelf  voXeii),  ia 
explained  by  Scylax  (p-  43. — Compare  Diod.  Sie  ,  16, 
4l.—P'iK.,S,  M.—Slrabo,  754).  He  sutea  that  the 
cities  of  Tyrus,  Sidon,  sivd  Arados  sent  each  a  c(d* 
ony  to  this  pbce,  who  at  first  inhalnted  three  aeparale 
ciliea,  bet  in  proceaa  of  time  became  united  into  one. 
Diodoma  Siculus.  however,  gifea  a  somewhat  different 
account.  According  lo  him,  the  three  cities  above 
mentioned,  which  were  tbe  narent  states  of  all  tbe 
other  Phmnician  cities,  wisiiing  to  esUbliah  smne 
place  of  general  asaembly,  eent  each  4  eoiooy  bitbcc- 
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ind  ronitded  thta  etty  (18,  41).  It  (ud  •  good  Ur- 
bour  snd  extenaiva  commercfl.  (Z.  Phoau,  c.  .4- — 
Wateling,  /(in.,  p.  149.) — The  town  wu  taken  and 
deitroyed  in  1289  by  the  aultaa  or  Egypt,  but  m»  af- 
terward fcboilt,  thoogh  at  BOme  diaunca  from  the 
ineient  «t«.  {Almlf^  Tak.  Syr.,  p.  101.)  At  th« 
preaent  day  tlw  aand  haa  ao  accumulated  that  the  city 
la  aeparated  from  the  aea  by  a  amall  triangular  plain, 
half  a  league  in  breadth,  at  the  point  of  which  ia  the 
Tillage  where  the  veuelt  land  their  gooda.  The  eoai- 
merce  of  the  place  consiita  almost  entirely  ef  coarse 
atlk^. — 11.  A.  region  of  Africa,  on  ibe  coaat  of  the  Med* 
iterrauean,  between  tba  two  Syrtea.  It  received  thia 
name  from  ita  containing  three  principal  ciliea ;  Lep- 
lis  Magna,  (Ea,  and  Sabrtti.  The  Mcond  of  tbew 
if  the  modem  city  of  Tripoli. — III.  A  city  of  Pontua, 
on  the  coast,  at  toe  mouth  of  the  river  Tripolia,  and 
Dortheast  of  Cerasua,  now  Triboli.  (MoRtiert,  Geegr., 
vol.  6.  pt.  «,  p.  384.)— IV.  A  city  of  Lydit.  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Mxuidor,  northwest  of  Hierapo- 
lia.  and  near  the  coafluence  of  the  Msatidei  and  Clu- 
dnis.  Ptolemy  sod  Siephanus  wcribe  it*  to  Uuia, 
Pliny  and  Hieroelet  to  Lyin.  MantKrt  conaidera  it 
to  have  been  a  I^rygian  city.  {Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3, 
p.  137.) 

TitiPTOLiiMDB,  son  of  Celeus.  king  of  Eleuais,  and 
the  same  with  BemophoSn.  (Vtd.  Cerea,  page  330, 
col.  1.)  The  vanity  of  the  people  of  Attica  made  them 
pretend  that  com  was  first  known  and  aghcnkure 
nta*  prectiscd  in  their  country.  Ceres,  according  to 
the.  I  taught  Triptulemus  agriculture,  and  rendered 
faim  serviceable  lo  mankind  by  instructing  him  how 
to  sow  com  and  make  bread.  She  ^lao,  it  was  fabled, 
gave  bim  her  chariot,  which  was  drawn  by  two  dr«g- 
ona,  and  in  this  celestial  vehicle  he  travelled  over  the 
whole  earth,  and  distributed  com  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world.  At  his  return  to  Eleusis.  Triptolemua 
restored  Cerea  her  chariot,  and  is  said  to  bavo  esub- 
lisbad  festivals  and  mysteriea  in  honour  of  that  deity. 
He  reigned  for  some  time,  and  after  death  receii'ed 
divine  honours. — There  aeema  to  be  an  allusion  in  the 
Dame  Triptidtmiu  (derived  probably  from  rpci(  and 
mXiu)  to  an  improvement  introduced  in  early  agri- 
culture by  treble  ptoaghing.  (Hygin.,  fab.,  147. — 
PtMtrn.,  S.  14;  9,A.— Justin,  S,  ^.—Apalloi.,  1,  S. 
—CttUim.,  H.  in  Cer.^  SS.— Ovid,  Met.,  5.  «4R  ) 

TiiQuiriA,  a  name  given  to  Sicily  by  the  Latins, 
from  iu  tiiangolat  form. 

TaisNBsiaTUB,  a  celebrated  Egyptian  priest  and 
philosopher,  of  wbom  some  mention  has  been  already 
made  in  a  previoos  article.  [  Vtd.  Mercurios  Triame- 
gistuf.)  It  remains  but  to  give  here  a  brief  sketch 
of  his  worka,  or,  rather,  of  the  prodnetioni  that  bsve 
come  down  to  ue  in  hia  name. — 1.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  is  entitled  "  Poemander,"  Hoiftdvipii( 
(from  iroi/i^v,  "pastor"),  and  treating  "of  the  nature 
of  ail  things,  and  of  the  creation  of  the  world."  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  Thia  work  is  siso  some- 
tiffles  cited  under  the  following  title,  "  Of  tba  Divine 
Power  snd  Wiadofn."-— 2.  A  second  work  is  entitled 
'AfficX^irioc,  "  .£#cu/jjHiis."  It  ia  a  dialogoe  between 
Hcnnes  (Mercuriua)  Trismegistns  and  nta  disciple, 
and  treats  of  God,  man,  and  the  univerBO.  It  bears 
also  the'  name  of  Aoyo^  riXeiOf,  but  it  exiata  only  in 
tbe  shape  of  a  Latin  translation,  which  aome  critics 
ascribe  to  ApuieiuB. — 3.  The  third  work  has  the  fol- 
lowing title :  'larpo/idCi^/ioriica  ^  vtpi  xonur^cuf 
voeoiivTuv  JlpoyvwariKa  t*  nff  /uUli^Tut^  hnar^ 
MK',  irpif  'Afifiuva  hlyvnrtm,  "  latromtAasa^ea,  or 
tke  Art  of  presaging  the  Issue  of  Maladies  fiy  means 
tf  Maihematics  (i.  e.,  by  the  planeta  or  astrologry],  a 
work  gddresstd  to  Ammm  tke  Egyptian."  As  Julius 
Firmicus,  a  great  admirer  of  Egyptian  astrology,  and 
who  apeaka  of  Hermes,  makea  no  mention  <^  this 
work,  tbe  probability  ia  that  it  did  not  exiat  to  lbs 
fear  340  B.C.,  lbs  period  when  Firmiiut  wrote. — 4. 
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A  treatise  De  Revotutvatihu  ffklMsfMa,**  «Ueft 
exists  merely  in  a  Latin  tianalatioD.  It  is  ia  two 
books,  and  treats  of  the  mode  of  drawing  boroacf^MS. 
Some  pbrtsea  in  this  work  woukl  seem  to  iodwaie 
that  it  is  trsnslsted  rather  from  the  Arabic  tban  tbe 
Greek. — 5.  1^  Aphorisms  of  Hermes  or  Hercuhus, 
alao  in  a  Latin  version.  Tbe  woHi  consisu  of  aatio- 
logical  aenteoces  or  propositions,  translated  from  the 
Arabian  about  the  time  of  Manfred,  king  of  Sicily. 
It  is  sometimes  cited  under  tbe  title  of  Ceiift/ef«iMBL 
— S.  Kvpavtiti,  "  CyrMiics,"  s  work,  tbe  title  of 
which  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation.  Soow  so- 
tbors  derive  the  term  from  tbe  Arabic,  and  make  it 

X'valent  to  the  Frenco  cxpreasion  wuUMges,  while 
rs  (Mretend  that  it  ia  Greek,  and  that  it  ia  oacd  ia 
aauologT  to  dmote  tba  pMser  of  tba  ators  (bom  av- 
piof).  Be  this  as  it  may,  tbe  Cyranides  of  Triaote- 
giatua  treat  of  the  magic  powers  ai^  nodical  virtnes 
of  precious  atones,  of  plants,  and  of  adimala.  Tbf 
Greek  text  of  this  work  exists  in  manuscript  in  some 
of  the  European  libraries,  but  it  is  only  knewo,  tbof 
fu,  to  the  pablie  llmagh  tha  mediBneia  I^tio  trans 
lation. —  Besides  these  astrological  woAa,  there  are 
others .  connected  with  chemistry,  or,  more  coneetly 
apeaking,  alchemy,  of  which  the  followii^  ore  the  It- 
ties:  1.  A  chemical  treatise  on  the  secret  of  pro* 
ducing  tbe  philosopher's  stone.  Tbia  work  is  cited 
among  adepts  under  tbe  pompous  appeUation  of  "tho 
Seven  Seals  of  Hermes  Trismraietua."— 7.  •'TktEm- 
ereld  Tablet"  Under  thia  tiiM  tbe  receipt  of  Heimea 
for  making  gold  ia  knowiL  According  to  tbe  adepts, 
Sara,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  found .  thia  emerald  tddct 
id  the  tomb  of  Hermes,  on  Mount  Hebron. — The  two 
works  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  exist  only  in 
I^tin.  A  third,  entitled  *vcixal  0a^,  "  Ckemittl 
7\HCturei,"  exists,  it  ia  said,  in  manuacript  in  sinne 
libraries.— -We  have  also  a  treatise  of  Heroics  on 
"  Preeumt  Stont*.*' — Stobmua  haa  alao  preaemd 
fragments  of  tbe  fivo  feUoiriu  works  of  TiiaoienB' 
tua:  1.  IIfM{-  vUv,  or  Tdr.  or  Jlpif  'AeiO^ 

iTMw,  "  To  kit  son,"  or  *'  To  Tat,"  or  "  To  MaadOr 
pius." — 3.  Updc  'Api/iovv  ntpi  t«-  6Xk  Ot'ovofiiiK, 
"  On  the  Ecotumy  of  the  Uimerte.  a  work  addrasei 
to  Ammoa." — 3.  Viof^  xoaum, "  Tht  Virgin  of  the 
WerU.**  laia  ia  Uius  namca.  The  work  ia^  di^ogoa 
between  Isis  and  her  son  Home,  on  tha  Ori^  of  tho 
World. — 4.  'A^podtr^,  "  Vemu,"  a  woik  on  Genera- 
tion— 5.  Ilcai  Eiftoj^iff,  a  hexameter  poem  "  oo 
Destiny." — The  latest  edition  of  tbe  Poonndcr  is  that 
ot  liW,  Col.  Agripp.,  e  vitls.fol. — Tbe.£«a(Za^iiu  ia 
found  united  to  most  editions  of  the  Poemsndtf. — 
Tbe  UinmathemiaieA  are  found  in  tba  aatroaamicsl 
etnlection  of  Camerarioa,  and  wore  also  pobtiahed  sep- 
arately by  Hoeachcl,  Argent.,  1597,  8vo.— Tbe  tiea- 
lise  ie  jHereintimiihus  NativitatuM  was  edited  bf 
Wolf,  Basil,  I5't9,  fol.— Tie  Aphoriame  were  printed 
at  Venice,  1493,  fol,  with  tbe  Tetrabiblun  of  Ptole- 
my, and  at  Ulm,  in  1651  aud  1674,  in  13mo.— TIm 
Cyranidcfl  were  edited  by  Rivinos  (BaehmanaX 
1838,  8vo,  and  Franeof.,  1681,  ISmo.  —Tba  dtwh 
teal  Treatise  waa  printed  at  Leipme.  1610,  in  6vo. 
It  IB  found,  alao,  in  the  4th  volume  qf  tbe  Thatntm 
Chimiaim,  Argent.,  1613.  8vo.  (SchiU,  HUt.  Ut. 
Or.,  vol.  8,  p.  118.) 

TtiTXA,  a  city  of  Acbaia,  southwest  cf  JE^vm 
snd  near  the  confines  of  Elis.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  fouoded  by  Callidaa,  who  came  from  Cnow  m 
Italy,  or.  accoraing  to  otbor  accounts,  by  Manalippaa, 
■on  of  Mare  and  Tritaa.  It  me  msdo  dependant  on 
Patns  bj  nder  of  Augnetna.  Its  remains  are  gcan- 
ally  ao|^)Osed  to  correspond  with  ihoae  observed  \n 
modem  travellera  at  Gonmenittt^  These  rains,  wbidl 
are  very  exteuBive,  are  aometimes  called  St.  A^irt*, 
from  a  church  dedicated  to  that  apostle  in  tbe  inwe- 
diate  ficlnity.  (GM,  Atn-  the  Jforea.  p.  139.— 
Cnmr't  Ane.  Grttet,  vol.  3,  p.  75.) 
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Tkitwihia,  a  samame  of  Pallaa.  (Vid.  Minsrva, 
MM  849,  eoL  3.) 

Tkitoh,  I.  a  tea-deity,  the  son,  according  to  He- 
iiod,  of  Neptuna  and  Amphitritc.  {Thtog.,  93U.) 
{Met  poets  made  him  hisfaiber'a  trumpeter.  He  was 
■Jso  multiplied,  and  we  read  of  Tritons  in  the  plural 
number.  Like  the  Nereides,  the  Tritons  were  degra- 
jed  to  the  nsh-form.  Pausaniaa  tells  ut,  that  tlw 
women  of  Tanagra,  in  Boratia,  going  into  tbo  sea  to 
purity  themselves  for  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  were, 
while  there,  assailed  by  Triton;  but,  on  praying  to 
their  god,  he  vanquished  their  persecutor-  Others, 
he  adds,  said  that  Triton  used  to  carry  oflT  the  cattle 
which  were  driven  down  to  the  sea,  and  to  seize  all 
smsll  vessels,  till  the  Tanagrisns  placuig  bowls  of 
wins  on  ths  aboce,  he  drank  of  tbno,  and,  becoming 
intoxicated,  ^hrew  hinuelf  down  on  the  shore  to  sleep, 
where,  as  he  liy,  a  Tanagrian  cut  off  bia  head  with  an 
uc.  He  relates  these  legends  to  account  for  the 
statuo  of  Triton  at  Tanagria  being  headless.  He  then 
subjoins :  "  I  have  seen  soother  Triton  nmong  the  cu- 
riosities of  the  Romans,  but  it  is  not  so  large  as  this 
of  the  Tanaghane.  The  form  of  the  Tritons  is  this : 
the  hair  of  tSeir  head  resembles  the  parsley  that  grows 
in  marshes,  both  in  colour  and  in  the  perfect  likeness 
of  one  hair  to  another :  the  rest  of  their  body  is  rough, 
with  small  scales,  and  is  of  about  iho  same  hardness  aa 
the  skin  of  a  fish  :  they  have  fiah-gills  under  their 
ears ;  their  nostrils  are  those  of  a  man,  but  their  teeth 
are  broader,  and  like  those  of  a  wild  beast :  their  eyes 
seem  to  me  azure,  and  their  handa,  fingers,  and  nails 
■re  of  the  form  of  the  ahells  of  shellfish ;  they  have, 
inatrad  of  feet,  fine  under  their  breaeU  and  belly,  like 
tboieof  the  porpoise."  (Pavttan.,  9,  30,  ^\.—Keight- 
'cy'e  Mylkotogy,  p.  246,  teq.) — II.  A  river  of  Africs, 
ising  in  Mount  Usaleton,  and,  after  forming  in  its 
course  the  two  takes  of  Tritonis  and  Libya,  discbarg- 
mg  ite  waters  into  the  Syrtis  Minor,  near  Tacape.  It 
it  now  the  Ga£*. 

Tkitonis  or  TtiToir,  a  lake  and  river  of  Africa,  in- 
land from  the  Syrtis  Minor.  Minerva  is  said  to  have 
been  called  Tritonia  because  she  first  revealed  herself 
in  the  vicinity  of  thia  lake.  (But  consult  remsrks 
under  the  article  Minsrva,  page  649,  col.  2.)  Near 
the  Tritojua  Palut  was  the  IJbya  Pdut.  Modem 
travelers  spesk  of  a  long  and  narrow  lake  in  thia  ^uap 
ter,  dividoq  in  two  by  a  ford ;  D'Anville  eonsidera 
thMB  to  be  the  Tritonis  and  Libya  Palua.  The  mod- 
em name  of  the  former  is  Faraun,  and  of  the  latter, 
El-LtMdeath.  {Herod.,  4,  XT^.—Pauaatt.,  9,  88.— 
ViTg.,Mn.,  a,  n\.—Mtia,  1,  7.)— II-  An  appella- 
tion given  to  Minerva  by  the  poets.  (Vitrjr-,  ^n.,  2, 
236.— On(2,  Met.,  3,  127.)— IIL  An  epilhet  some- 
times given  to  toe  sacred  olive  at  Athens.  (5Ja/., 
Syft...  2,  7,  28.) 

TbitIi,  a  surname  given  to  Diana,  because  ahe  pre> 
nded  over  placea  where  three  roads  met.  (Kid.  Di- 
ana, and  Hecate.) 

TRivicuii,  a  place  situate  among  the  mountains 
that  separate  Samnium  from  Apulia.  The  little  town 
of  TVivico,  which  appears  on  a  height  above  the  course 
of  the  ancient  Appian  Way,  indicates  the  aite  of  this 
place.    (Horat.,  Sal.,  1,  5,  79.) 

TaiuMviBdauM  iNsSLt,  an  island  in  the  small  river 
Rhenm,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Po,  where  the 
triamvira  Antony,  Lepidn*.  and  Angnstna,  met  to  di- 
vide the  Roman  empire  after  the  batUe  of  Motina. 
(Dio  Cm.,  46.  65.) 

TKolDta,  the  idkabitute  ofTrois. 

TaoAs,  a  district  on  the  J&ge*n  coaat  of  Myaia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  extending  as  far  south  as  the  promontory 
(HT  Lectum,  now  Cape  Bahtt,  of  which  Troy  waa  the 
etpitel.  The  kingdom  of  Priam,  if  we  form  our  ideas 
of  it  from  the  poems  of  Homer,  must  have  been 
Ten  limited  extent.  Strabo,  indeed,  thnxub  parUali- 
tT  for  \'t  fevoarite  poet,  esaks  to  enlarge  toe  limite  of 


liana's  kingdom,  and  make*  it  to  have  comprisod  iM 
country  on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis  as  far  «■  the 
river  .£sepus,  near  Cysteus.  Homer,  however,  oamea 
many  expressly  aa  owes  of  the  Trojans  whom  Strabo 
would  wish  to  consider  aa  tbo  n^jeetw  of  Priam.  The 
northern  part  of  Troaa  was  termed  Dardania,  from 
Dardanos,  a  city  founded  by  Dardsnus.  one  of  the  an- 
cestors of  Priam  The  Trojans  were  very  pruuably 
of  Thncian  origin.   (  Ftd.  l^oje.) 

TiocMi,  a  people  of  Galalia,  on  the  nde  of  Cappe 
docie,  and  botween  the  Halys  and  the  Itst-mentiobed 
country.  (PebA.,  81,  13.— In.,  38,  16.— P/m.,  S, 
82.) 

TaaziNt,  a  city  of  Argolis,  situate  on  the  Sinna 
Saronicna,  near  the  southeastern  extremity  of  that 
counti^,  and  nortbeest  of  Hermione.  The  Tnezeni* 
ana  pnded  themaelvea  upon  the  great  antiquity  of  tbeii 
city,  which  had  borne  the  several  names  of  Orea,  At* 
ihepia,  and  Posidouia,  before  it  received  that  of  Ttm- 
zeiie  from  Trazen,  the  son  of  Pelopa,  one  of  the  earli- 
est sovereigns  of  the  country.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Pitiheus,  whose  daughter,  marrying  ^£geus,  became 
the  mother  of  Tbeeeas.  This  hero  was  bora  st  Tro 
zene,  where  he  long  resided.  If  any  of  his  adventurest 
as  well  as  those  of  Phedra  and  Hippolytus,  are  re 
ferred  to  this  city  by  the  tragic  pocu.  The  Trtezeni 
ans  could  also  boaat  of  having  colonized  Myndus  aiu] 
Halicamassus  in  Caria,  and  likewise  the  borough  M 
Spheltus  and  Anapblystua  in  Attica.  (Herod.,  7,  99. 
—Pavaan.,  2.  30.)  On  the  arrival  of  the  Heraclida 
and  Dorians,  Tnrzene  was  occupied  by  their  fcrcea, 
and  became  a  republic  independent  of  Argos,  to  which 
it  bad  been  suhjeet  at  the  lime  of  the  Irojan  expedi- 
tion. (Paiuan.,l.  e.—Jiend.,  8,  43.)  In  the  Per* 
aian  war,  the  Troezeniana  received  most  of  the  Athe 
nian  families  who  were  forced  to  abandon- their  city. 
{Herod.,  9,  41.)  They  sent  five  ships  to  Artemisiuia 
and  Salamis,  and  1000  heavy-armed  soldiers  to  PlatM 
{Herod.,  9,  l.  —  B.,  0,  38);  they  are  also  nstned 
among  the  eoofederates  who  fought  at  Hycale.  (He- 
rod,, 9,  102.)— The  harbour  of  Troezene  obtained  the 
name-  of  Pogoo  from  ita  shape,  being  bounded  by  • 
curved  strip  of  land  which  rosemUed  a  beard  {iroyitv). 
The  ruins  of  this  ancient  city  are  to  be  seen  near  tbe 
village  of  Demda,  in  a  plain  situate  at  the  foot  of  i 
lafty  range  of  moontains,  which  rana  from  the  Saiooie 
Qoff  to  that  of  Hermioue.  [Cranur's  Ane.  Grua, 
vol.  8,  p.  262,  aeqq.)  "  "Hiis  place,"  observes  Sil 
Wm.  Gell,  in  apeaking  of  Trazeiie,  "  now  represented 
by  a  mean  village  of  only  forty-five  bsbitationa,  was 
sncientiy  of  considerable  extent,  the  longest  side  of 
the  ciiy  having  been  at  least  one  mile  in  length.  It 
was  probably,  like  moat  of  the  Grecian  cities,  of  a  form 
approaching  to  «  triangle,  having  a  wsll  on  the  plsin, 
from  the  extremities  ot  which  oiber  fortification*  rao 
up  the  mountain  to  the  Aciopdia,  on  a  craggy  and 
detached  aummit,  now  very  prettily  spotted  wiui  wild 
olives."  (Compare  LaJu*»  Morea,  vol  2,  p.  449, 
aeqq.) 

TrooilTa,  three  small  islands  near  Samoa,  named 
Psilon,  Argeonon.  and  Saodalioo.  (P/tn.,  6,  SI.) 
Strabo  names  only  one,  which  ho  calls  IVogilhiim, 
probably  the  aama  alluded  to  in  the  Acts  of  tbe  Apce* 
ties  (SO,  16).  * 

TaoeiLitiH  PromohtobIoh,  a'  bold  promonton  of 
Ionia,  neariy  t^ipoaite  to  Cape  Posidium,  in  the  iwand 
of  Samoa,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  atrait  not  more 
than  seven  stadia  wids.  {Strab.,  636-)  The  Trogil- 
ian  pronintOTy  is  mentioned  in  ibe  Acta,  fai  the  ao- 
count  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  from  Troas  to  Miletaa^  by 
Mytilene,  Chioa,  and  Samoa.  From  the  latter  ialana 
they  crossed  over  to  Trogilium,  and  after  reouining 
there,  it  appears,  one  night,  they  reached  Miletus  the 
following  t»y.  (Acu,  30,  16-)  The  modem  name 
of  OoM  momontory  is  Cape  Smntm  Maria.  { CrtMgrU 
,  Am  JVmor,  vol.  1,  p.  878.) 
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TKMLOIrfTA.  in  tppcltttion  dcDotiM  •  pcuple  who 
dmlt  in  CBTM  {rpuyXti,  a  cave,  *nd  wvu,  to  enter). 
The  ADcienta  found  Troglodytea  in  nhov*  pul»  of 
Uw  worid.  bat  the  namo  reinaUK-d  peeuiiarly  appropri- 
ated to  tha  inhabitanis  of  the  weetern  coaat  of  the  Si* 
MM  Arabicus  in  A^thiopw  ;  and  from  Lhent  Um  entire 
cwat  look,  with  the  Gieeka,  tha  name  of  Tro^odytice 
(TpwyAodvrw^).  It  eoininetiMd  to  lb«  aoutb  of  Ber- 
tniee,  and  reached  to  the  aoDthcmoMm  extremity  of 
ttwgatf.    {Phn..  6,  39.— Id..  3,  70.— At.,  S,  19.) 

TKoaoB  PoHriius,  a  Latin  hiatoriao,  who  flouriafaed 
m  the  time  of  Augualua.  Ha  wa*  deaeended  from  a 
Oallic  family,  to  which  Pompey  the  Graai  bad  extend- 
ed the  riehu  of  Romaii  citizeiiriiip^  and  from  bim,  in 
■U  probandity,  tin  name  Pompeiut  m  dertfed,  the 
fundy  name  bxTing  been  Tn^oa.  The  father  of  the 
historian  was  sacreUry  to  Juliua  Cmar.    {Justin,  43, 

11.)  Tiogus  Ponpeioa  wrote  an  historical  work 
in  forty-four  books,  compiled  from  some  of  the  best 
of  the  ancient  historical  writers.  An  abridgment  of 
this  woik  was  made  by  Justin,  snd  has  come  down  to 
as  i  bat  the  original  work  itself  ia  lost.  (Conault  re- 
marks under  the  article  Justinus  I.) 

Tboja,  I.  e  celebrated  city ,  the  capiul  ofTnu,  <mbhh 
ippears  from  Homer  to  have  stood  in  the  imtnediate 
vicinity  of  the  sources  tif  the  Scamander,  on  •  rising 
grouno  between  that  river  and  (he  Simo'is.  The  Tro- 
jans or  Teucri  appear  to  hare  boen  of  Thracian  origin, 
and  their  first  monarch  ia  said  to  have  been  Teucer. 
In  Uia  reign  of  thia  king  Troy  waa  not  aa  yet  built. 
Daidanna,  prab^y  e  Pelagic  chief,  came  from  the 
kland  of  Samothnce  to  the  Tenerin  territory,  re- 
ceived from  Teucer  his  dao^tcr  Baticia  in  marrisge, 
together  with  the  cession  of  part  of  his  kingdom, 
founded  the  city  of  Dardanns,  and  called  the  adjacent 
ngioR  Danlania.  Dardanus  had  two  aons,  Ilns  and 
EnchtboniuB.  Dua  died  without  iasae,  end  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Enchttaoniua,  wbo  married  Aayoebe,  dan^ 
tar  of  IM  Siinois,  and  berame  by  her  the  father  of 
Tram.  Thia  last,  on  succeeding  to  the  throne,  called 
4 jb  eoantiy  Troa*  or  Troja,  and  had  three  Bons,  Hub, 
Asearacus,  and  Ganymedes.  Ilus,  having  come  off 
rictorioua  in  ceruin  games  at  the  court  of  a  neigh- 
Donring  monarch  of  Pbrygia,  rec«ved  from  the  latter, 
among  other  rewards,  s  dappled  heifer,  and  permiaaion 
to  found  a  city  whoever  the  heifer  ahould  lie  down. 
The  animal,  liaving  e<Kne  to  a  place  called  the  "  hill 
of  Ate"  C^"K  ^"foc)!  ^y  down  thereon,  and  here, 
accordingly,  Hub  founded  his  city,  which  he  called 
Ilinm,  and  which  afterward  obtained  also  the  name  of 
Troy.  (ApolUd.,  3,  13,  1,  teqq  )  This  place,  the 
citadel  of  which  was  called  Pergsmus,  became  now 
the  capital  of  all  Troas,  and,  during  the  reisn  of  I^a- 
ontedoo,  Ifas  auccessor  of  Hue,  wae  anrroaiMed  with 
KtlU,  which  the  poets  M>M  were  the  work  of  Apollo 
end  Neptune.  {Vid.  Laomedon.)  During  the  reign 
of  thia  laat-mentioned  monarch,  Troy  was  taken  by 
Hercules,  assisted  by  Telsmon,  aoa  of  jEacna,  but 
was  restored  by  the  victor  to  Priam,  tha  son  of  its 
conquered  king.  (Vtd.  Laomedon,  and  Priamoa.) 
Priam  reigned  oere  in  peace  and  proaperity  for  many 
years,  having  a  number  of  adjacent  Iribee  under  hw 
avray,  until  his  son  Paris,  attracted  to  I^acosia  by  the 
fame  of  Helen's  beauty,  abused  the  hospitality  of  Men- 
plsiis  by  carrying  off  hiB  queen  in  hta  absence.  All 
the  cbieffl  of  GrooBe,  thereupon  combined  their  forces, 
nnder  the  command  of  Agamemnon,  to  avenge  this 
outrage,  Bailed  with  a  great  armament  to  Troy,  and, 
after  a  siege  of  ten  yeare,  took  and  raxed  it  to  the 
pound  (B.C.  1184). 

1.  Legend  of  the  Trojan  War. 

Jnptter,  seeing  the  earth  overstocked  with  infasbi- 
tanta,  consulted  with  Themis  bow  to  remedy  the  evil. 
The  best  course  seemed  to  be  a  war  between  Hellas 
and  Troy ;  and  Diacotd  tbareopu),  by  bit  directioOi 
laiM 


eama-to  the  banquet  of  tbe  goda  at  the  M^tala  of 
Peleus  and  Thclia,  and  flung  down  a  golden  apple,  id- 
acnbcd  "  The  Apple  for  the  Fair  One"  (Tf  ii 
/t^lm).    Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venns,  claimii^  it,  Ja- 
piter  directed  Mercury  to  condnct  them  to  Mount  Ida, 
for  tbe  qncsttOQ  to  be  determined  by  Psris,  (be  son  of 
Priam.   The  piixa  was  awarded  to  Veoua,  who  bad 
pcoaiisad  tha^ndge  dm  betntifat  Hcleo  ia  waamg^ 
Venua  then  directed  bim  to  build  a  Aip,  and  desiM 
ber  son  ^ncas  to  be  tbe  companion  of  mn  advenlsra. 
The  aoothsaying  Helenas  and  Cassandre  aniwimctd 
in  vain  the  woes  that  were  to  follow ;  tbe  vessel  pat 
to  aea,  and  Paris  arrived  at  Laccdcmon,  where  be 
shared  the  faMpttality  of  Menelaoa,  the  hoaband  of 
Hden.   Tha  Trajan,' at  Ibe  banqnat,  besunsed  gifts  m 
his  fair  boateaa,  cod  aborUy  after  Mendaos  aaded  to 
Crete,  directiiw  bis  wife  to  eoteruin  tbe  guests  sHMle 
they  stayed.    But  Venus  caused  Helen  and  Paris 
become  mutually  mamoored ;  and  the  guilty  pair,  fill- 
ing the  ahip  with  tbe  property  of  MenelaDs,  emhirk  ual 
dqnrt,  accompanied  by  the  son  of  Ancbiaes.  Mene- 
latis,  retuniiog  to  his  home,  consalted  with  his  fafuihcc 
AgamemiMo  abont  an  expedition  against  Troy.  Hb 
then  repaired  to  Nestor  at  Pyloe,  and,  goinsjlBoqgL 
Hellas,  they  aasenbled  chiefs  for  tbe  war.  T1ie«»- 
eral  place  of  rendexvous  waa  Aulia  in  BcMtta.  Fma 
this  port  the  combined  Grecian  fleet  proceeded  t 
Troy ;  but,  reachiug  Teoihrania,  in  Mysia,  on  ^  coas* 
of  Asia,  and  taking  it  for  the  Troiao  territory,  they 
landed  and  ravaged  the  country.    Talepboa,  the  moe- 
areh  of  the  laiid,  came  lo  oppoae  ibnn,  aad  UHad 
Thersander,  tbe  aon  of  P(4ynieee,  bat  waa  hinndf 
severely  wounded  by  Achilles.    As  they  srere  saibig 
thence,  their  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  storm.  Tda- 
phos,  after  this,  bsvirw,  by  direction  of  an  oracle,  coma 
to  Argos  in  search  of  a  cure  for  bis  wound,  ia  heeled 
by  Acliilies,  sod  undertakes  lo  conduct  the  Gre^a  to 
Troy.    The  float  again  aaaambled  at  Aulia,  where  tha 
affair  of  Iphigenia  occurred.    {Vtd.  Ipbigenia.)  Tfaa 
wind,  after  the  anger  of  Diana  had  been  qipeaaed,  no 
longer  proving  adverse,  the  fleet  made  aail,  and  reached 
the  isle  of  Tenedos,  where  nulocteies  reeeivad  a 
wound  from  a  water-anake,  and  the  smell  from  thta 
proving  very  offensive,  they  carried  bim  to  the  isle  of 
LemnoB  and  left  himthere.  ( Fid.  Philoctetea.)  'VMieii 
the  Achman  boat  Bf^ieared  off  tbe  coaat  of  Troy,  tha 
Trojana  cama  down  to  oraoae  their  lantoe,  and  Pio- 
teaibtia  fell  hj  tbe  hand  of  Hector ;  but  Addka,  "hsw- 
ing  slain  Cycnns,  tbe  son  of  Neptune,  put  tbe  vaaej 
to  flight.    An  aasault  on  the  cily  having  failed,  tlia 
GreexB  turned  to  ravaging  tbe  surrouoding  country, 
and  took  aeverBJ  towns.    Then  followed  a  war  of  ten 
long  yuarB,  the  prin^psl  evenu  of  which  have  been 
ipven  elsevrhefa.   {Vid.  AchiUea,  Cbiysea,  Briaeii^ 
Agamemnon,  Penthesilea,  Memimn,  &e.)   In  the  laal 
year  of  the  war,  Ulysses  look  Helenos  by  stratagem, 
and,  hsving  learned  from  him  how  Troy  might  ha 
captured,  Diomede  was  sent  to  T^mnoa  to  ktai  Hu^ 
loctetca,  who,  being  cured  by  Machaon,  killed  Paris. 
Minerva  then  directed  Epein  to  construct  a  biige  boraa 
of  mod ;  and,  the  horaa  being  completed,  the  bmeat 
warriors  conceal  thamaelvaa  in  it,  and  tbe  rest  met  fira 
to  their  tents  and  sail  away  to  Tenedos.    Tbe  T>o« 
jans,  thinking  their  toila  and  dangers  all  over,  bleak 
down  a  part  of*their  walla,  and,  drawing  iht  bme  into 
the  city,  indulge  in  festivity.    There  waa  a  debala 
what  to  do  with  the  horse ;  some  were  for  ibrovriitg  it 
from  the  rock,  others  for  burning  it,  others  foe  coo- 
secrating  it  to  Minerva.   Hie  last  opbiion  prevailed, 
and  tbe  banquala  were  spread.   Two  vast  aeipeota 
DOW  ^ipeared,  and  destroyed  LaocooD  end  bia  aons ; 
dismayed  by  which  prodigy,  JEneu  forthwi'it  retired 
to  Mount  Ida.   Sinon,  Uen,  who  had  gal  into  the 
city  by  meaoB  of  a  forged  tale,  raised  torchee  aa  a 
signal  to  those  at  Tenedos.   Hiey  return,  tha  wsi^ 
riora  deacend  Irom  tha  horac,  and  the  ci^  ia  taker 
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Sodl  u  the  ntmliT*  of  the  TVopn  mr  u  it  ap^red 
in  Um  Ihad  tij  BhrntTt  in  the  hittU  UML,  and  in  the 
Ikttruetiim  of  7V«y,  tit*  bard  Aretinaa.  It  waa 
a  eubjcct,  however,  of  all  othera  open  to  variation  and 
addiuon,  u  maj  be  aeen,  in  particular,  from  the  ^oeid 
of  Virgil,  andiJao  in  the  other  form  of  the  atMy.  which 
made  ^twaa  and  Antenor  to  have  betrayed  Troy  to 
tbe  Oieaka.   {KeigklUy'a  MytkUogy,  p.  486,  teqq.) 

S.  Haw  far  ihe  atory  of  the  Trojan  War  U  eredibU. 

Ilia  poems  of  Homei  have  made  tbe  atory  of  the 
Projan  war  familiar  to  moat  reidera  long  before  they 
are  tempted  to  inquire  into  ita  hiatorical  basia.  It  is, 
conaeqoently,  difficult  to  enter  upon  tbe  present  inqui- 
ry without  some  prepoeeeeaioita  onfivourable  to  an 
impartial  iodgment.  Hera,  however,  we  nuat  not  be 
deterred  Rom  aiating  our  viow  of  llw  asbfeet,  by  tbe 
certainty  that  it  will  appeu  to  some  paitdoxical,  while 
others  will  think  that  it  aavoura  of  exeeaiive  credulity. 
The  reality  of  tbe  siege  of  Tfoy  haa  sometimes  been 
questioned,  we  conceive,  without  sufficient  ground, 
and  againat  aome  strong  avideoce.  Aceording  to  the 
nilee  of  eonnd  eritieirai,  vtrf  eofljent  ugamenu  oogbt 
to  be  reqnired  to  indnee  m  to  njeet  as  a  mere  fiction 
a  iradnion  so  ancient,  ao  oniversally  received,  eo  defi- 
nite, and  so  interwoven  with  the  whole  maaaof  the  na- 
tional recollections  as  that  of  the  Trojan  war.  Even 
if  unfounded,  it  most  atill  have  had  some  adequate  oc- 
caiioo  and  motive ;  and  it  ia  difficult  to  imagioe  what 
this  eoold  have  been,  nnleae  it  anae  ont  of  um  Greek 
colonlee  in  Asia ;  and  in  thir  caecs  ilk  nniversal  recep- 
tion in  Greece  itaelf  ia  not  easily  explained.  The 
leaders  of  the  earliest  among  these  colonies,  which 
were  planted  in  the  neighboatbood  of  Troy,  claimed 
Agamemnon  aa  their  anceator ;  hot  if  this  had  sug- 
gested the  stoiy  of  hie  victories  in  Asia,  their  eeene 
woi^d  pnbMj  have  been  fixed  in  tbe  very  region  oc- 
cupied by  bia  deeeeodaitta,  ncn  in  an  ad^eent  land. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  coarse  taken  1^  this  firat  {Mo- 
lian)  migration  falla  in  naturally  with  a  previous  tradi- 
tion of  a  conquest  achieved  by  Grseka  in  thia  part  of 
Asia.  We  therefore  conceive  it  necessary  to  admit  the 
reality  of  tbe  Trojan  war  as  a  general  fact,  but  beyond 
this  wo  scarcely  venture  to  fvoceed  a  single  step.  Its 
=au8e  and  its  iseue,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
ducted, and  the  partiee  engaged  in  it,  en  all  involved 
in  an  obeewity  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  penetntet 
Wo  find  it  impoasible  to  adopt  the  poetical  atory  of 
Helen,  partly  on  account  of  its  inherent  improbability, 
and  partly  becanse  we  are  convinced  that  Helen  is 
a  merely  mythological  person.  ( Vii.  Helena.)  The 
common  account  of  tbe  origin  of  the  war  has  indeed 
been  daionded,  on  tbe  ponnd  that  it  is  perfectly  con- 
aistent  with  the  mannere  of  the  age ;  just  as  if  a  pop- 
alar  talo,  whether  tme  or  false,  could  be  at  variance 
with  Ibem.  The  feature  in  the  narrative  which  ap- 
peare  in  tbe  highest  degree  improbable,  setting  the 
character  of  the  peraone  out  of  the  question,  is  the  in- 
lercourae  implied  in  it  between' Troy  and  Sparta.  As 
U>  the  heroine,  it  would  be  enflkient  to  nise  a  otrai^ 
wupieion  of  her  iabuloaa  nature  lo  obeerve  that  ^  la 
elaned  by  Herodotus  with  To,  and  Earopa,  and  Me- 
dea, all  of.  them  peraons  who,  on  distinct  grounds, 
must  clearly  be  referred  to  the  domain  of  mytholcvy. 
Hiis  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  all  the  perticulars  of  her 
legend ;  by  her  inrtb ;  by  her  relation  to  the  Divine 
Twins,  whoee  woiabijf  eeems  to  have  been  one  of  tbo 
moat  ancient  forme  of  religitm  in  Peloponneeoa,  and 
eapeeialty  in  Leeenia  ;  and  by  tbo  divine  honooia  paid 
to  her  at  Sparta  and  elsewhero.  (Hervd.,  6,  61.— 
Pauaan.,  8,  19,  10.— W.,  S,  28,  H.—Id.,  8.  38,  7.— 
Piut.,  Vit.  TKea.,  e.  20.  acq.)  But  a  still  stranger 
reason  for  doubtins  the  reality  of  the  motive  assigned 
by  Homer  for  tbe  Trojan  war  is,  that  the  same  incident 
recurs  in  anotha  ciiele  of  fictione,  and  that,  in  tbe  ab- 
luEtiMi  of  Helen,  Farie  only  repeata  aa  ezoloit  also  at- 


tributed to  Tbeaena.   Hue  adventure  of  thf 
hero  eeeme  to  have  been  known  to  Homer ;  for  : 
trodocee  JExkn^  the  mother  of  Theseus,  wb(  i 
DioecuH  were  said  to  have  carried  off  from  ! 
when  they  invaded  it  to  recover  their  aiattv,  in  I  i 
company  at  Troy.    Theaeua,  when  he  came  t 
her  away,  is  said  to  have  fonnd  her  dancing  i 
temple  of  the  goddess,  whose  image  Iphigenfa  v  i 
lieved  to  have  brought  home  subsequently  from  '• 
ia ;  a  feature  of  the  legend  which  perhaps  mai  : 
branch  of  tbe  Lecedcmoniin  worship  to  which  i 
longed.    According  to  another  tranttion,  Hele 
carried  off  bpr  Idas  and  Lynceus,  the  Messenli 
of  heroes  who  answer  to  the  Spartan  twins ;  ' 
tiona  which  seem  to  ahow  that  ner  abduction  ' 
tbeme  for  poetry  originally  independent  of  the  '  ' 
war,  but  which  mi^^t  eaetly  ana  naturally  be  ai  i 
tod  with  that  event   {TkirbnaU'*  Hittay  of  i  : 
vol.  1,  p.  151,  Mfg.) 

3.  Connexion  between  Ike  TrmoM  War  and  tk 

gonmtU  ExpaUioH. 
If  we  reject  the  traditional  occasion  of  the  " 
vrar,  we  an  driven  to  conjecture  in  order  to  1 1 
the  real  connexion  of  the  events ;  yet  not  so  ■ 
be  wholly  without  traces  to  direct  us.  It  hat 
elsewhere  observed  (eid.  Argonaut*,  p.  188,  c  i 
that  the  Argonautic  expedition  was  sometimes 
sented  aa  connected  with  the  first  conflict  be . 
Greece  and  Troy.  This  wae  according  to  the  1 : 
which  nambered  Herculee  among  the  A^onaut  i 
supposed  him,  on  Uie  nqrase,  to  have  rendered  a  a  i 
to  the  Trojan  king  Ijaoneaon,  wbo  afierward  defi  i 
him  of  his  recompense.  The  main  fact,  howeve ' 
Troy  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Hercules,  is  recoj 
by  Homer ;  and  thus  we  see  it  already  ptovokii 
enmity,  or  tempting  tbe  copidtty  of  tu  Greeks  i 
generation  betora  tne  celebrated  war ;.  and  it  m  i 
sily  be  conceived,  that  if  ita  power  and  opulem 
vived  after  this  blow,  it  might  again  excite  the 
feelings.  Tbe  expedition  of  Hercules  may  i 
suggest  a  doubt  whetber  it  was  not  an  earlier  am 
plet  form  of  the  same  tradition,  which  grew,  at  Ii 
into  the  argument  of  the  Iliad ;  for  there  is  a  st 
resemblance  between  the  two  ware,  not  only  ii 
events,  hut  in  the  principal  acton.  As  the  f: 
nent  figures  in  the  eecona  ai^eare  Agamemnoi 
Achilles,  who  represent  the  royal  honse  of  M" 
and  that  of  the  ./Eacidse,  so,  in  the  first,  the  Ji 
Hercules  ia  accompanied  by  the  .£acid  Telai 
and  even  the  quarrel  and  reconciliation  of  the  i 
chiefs  are  features  commwi  to  both  traditions, 
peiitape  ehoutd  it  be  overlooked,  that,  acctndii 
a  Imend  which  was  early  celebnted  in  die  epjc  [i 
of  Greece,  the  Chreek  fleet  sailed  twice  from  Aul 
the  coast  of  Asia.  In  tbe  firat  voyage  it  reacht 
mouth  of  the  Caicns,  where  the  army  landed, 
gained  a  victory  over  Telephua,  king  of  Myaie  : 
on  leavhig  the  Mysian  coast,  the  fleet  was  disf 
by  a  atonn,  and  compelled  to  leanemble  at  i' 
There  aeema  to  b«  no  reaeon  for  troating  thia  eitli 
a  GctittouH  episode,  or  aa  a  fact  really  belonging  I. 
history  of  the  Trojan  war.  It  may  have  been  • 
nally  a  diatinct  I^end,  grounded,  like  that  of  H 
lea,  on  a  aeries  of  attacu  made  by  the  Greeks  o 
coast  of  Asia,  whether  merely  for  (be  sake  of  plu 
or  with  a  view  to  permanent  aetllemenu.  {1 
waWa  Historp  of  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  163,  atq.) 

4.  Bialorieal  Fine,  and  Coiue;iim««,  oftkeTt 

War. 

As  to  the  expedition  which  ended  in  the  fa 
Ilium,  while  the  leading  facta  are  so  uncertain,  it 
clearly  be  hopeless  to  form  any  diatinct  concept! 
iU  details.  It  seems  scarcely  neceeeary  to  obi 
tint  no  more  rriianee  can  be  placed  on  the  eavi 
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ttonut  the  Greek  tixeee  in  the  Had,  than  aa  tU  ollter 
peiU  of  tiie  poem  which  have  i  mere  poeticKl  twftct, 
etpecialljr  at  it  appeara  to  be  a  compUatiDn  idapted  to 
a  Ihter  sute  of  ihinga.  That  the  Dumben  of  the  ar- 
mament are.  aa  ThocTdidea  obeerred,  exaggerated  bjr 
the  poet,  mtj  eaatly  be  believed ;  and  pethapa  we  maj 
wf  well  diapenee  with  the  hiativiati'a  aujipoaittOD, 
that  a  dotcchment  waa  employed  in  the  culuvation  of 
the  Thracian  Cheraoneae.  "My  father,"  aayi  the 
•on  of  Hercules,  in  the  Iliad,  "  cane  hither  with  no 
ktore  than  aix  ships  ind  a  few  men  :  yet  he  laid  Iliura 
-■aste,  and  made  hor  streets  desolate."  A  sarpiising 
tontrast,  indeed,  to  the  efforts  and  aucceaa  of  Aga- 
memnOD,  who,  with  bit  1200'ahipa  and  100,000  men, 
bMdod  bjf  the  flower  of  the  Greeiao  chivalry,  lay  tea 
yeara  belote  the  town,  often  ready  to  abandon  the  en- 
terprise in  deapair,  and  who,  at  laat,  waa  indebted  foi . 
victory  to  an  unexpected  favourable  torn  of  aflatra. 
It  has  been  conjectured,  that,  after  the  first  calamity, 
the  city  was  more  slrongly  fortified,  and  loae  rapidly 
in  power  during  the  reign  of  Priam ;  but  this  luppo- 
■itiea  eau  haiuly  reeuiicile  the  imagination  to  the 
tnniition  from  the  aiz  afaipe  of  Hereulee  to  the  vaat 
boat  of  Agamemnon.  On  the  otb«  hand,  there  ia  no 
difficulty  in  believing  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  motives  of  the  expedition,  the  apirit  of  adventare 
may  have  drawn  wamoia  together  from  most  parta  of 
Greece,  an>ons  whom  the  aouthem  and  oorthem  Achn- 
ana,  under  Pelopid  and  .£aeid  prineea,  took  the  lead, 
and  that  it  may  thoa  have  deaerved  the  character, 
wUch  ia  aniformly  ascribed  to  it,  of  a  national  enter- 
prise. The  presence  of  seveAl  distinguished  chiefs, 
each  attended  by  a  smill  band,  would  be  sufficient 
both  to  explain  the  celebrity  of  the  achievement  and 
to  account  for  the  event.  If  it  were  not  treapaastng 
too  far  on  the  domain  of  poetry,  one  might  imagine 
that  the  plan  of  the  Greeks  waa  the  same  which  we 
ftnd  frequently,  adopted  in  later  times,  by  invadera 
whose  force  was  comparatively  weak :  that  they  for- 
tified themaelves  in  a  post,  from  which  they  continued 
'A  snnoy  and  distress  the  enemy  till  atratuem  or 
Veachery  give  them  possession  of  the  town. — Though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  expedition  accom- 
^iabed  its  immediate  object,  it  seema  to  be  alao  clear 
dnt  a  Trojan  state  aurvived  for  a  lime  the  tM  of  Ili- 
im  ;  for  an  hiatorian  of  gieat  antiquity  on  thia  aabject, 
both  from  his  age  and  his  countty,  Xantboa  the  Lvdi- 
■n,  related  that  such  a  state  wss  finally  deatrojea  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Phrygians,  a  Thracian  tribe,  which 
:rosaed  over  from  Europe  to  Aaia  afier  the  Trojan 
■var.  (5;ra&.,  672,  680.)  And  thia  ia  iodiiectly  con- 
^rmed  by  the  testimony  of  Homer,  who  intiudoeea 
Neptaoe  fwedicting  that  the  posterity  of  ^naaa  ebouM 
■ong  eoyinue  to  reign  over  the  Troiana  after  the  race 
«r  Priam  aboald  be  extinct.  To  the  conqoerws  the 
war  ia 'represented  as  no  less  disastrous  in  its  remote 
lonaequencGs  than  it  was  glorious  in  its  immediate 
issue.  The  rtturnt  of  the  heroes  formed  a  distinct 
circle  of  epic  poetry,  of  which  the  Odyaeey  inclndcd 
only  a  small  part,  and  they  were  generally  full  of  tragi- 
eal  adventures.  This  calamitous  result  of  a  success- 
ful  enterprise  seems  to  have  been  an  essential  feature 
in  the  legend  of  Troy  ;  for  Hercules  also,  on  his  re- 
turn, wss  persecuted  by  the  wrath  of  Juno,  and  driven 
out  of  hia  course  by  a  furious  tempest.  If,  sa  many 
traces  indicate,  the  Jegend  of  Troy  grew  op  and  spread 
among  the  Asiatic  Greeka,  when  newly  eettled  in  the 
land  when  their  ferefathera,  the  baot*  of  n  better 
generation,  had  won  ao  many  glorious  fields,  it  would 
no^  oe  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  might  take  thia  met- 
tneholy  turn.  The  siege  of  Troy  waa  the  last  event 
o  which  the  emigrants  could  look  back  with  joy  and 
pilde.  But  it  vras  a  bright  spot,  seen  through  a  long 
Tiata,  checkered  with  manifold  vicissitadea,lahorioue 
■Uuffl^a,  and  fatal  levolutiona.  They  had  opme  a« 
•^lee  khI  outeaate  to  the  ahoiea  wbiui  their  ancna- 


I  ton  had  left  aa  cmqoeiora ;  it  aeemed  as  if  the  uri 
onsy  of  the  goda  had  been  rooaed  the  gnatwt 
achievement  of  the  AebMns  to  afflict  and  aoDhlc 
them.  The  cbangea  and  sufferings  of  several  gefl«» 
tions  were  nstnrally  crowded  into  a  abort  pcnod  fbt- 
lowing  the  event  which  waa  Tiewed  ae  thair  caoaat 
and  were  repreeentod  in  the  adreiM  fennae  of 
principal  chiefs  of  the  iwtion.  (TkirkQaieg  Suir^ 
of  Greteti  xfA.  1,  p.  Ib4,  *eqq.}  ■ 

6.  Topographf  of  Ancient  TVoy. 

The  topography  of  Troy,  which  will  always  be  m- 
tereating  lo  the  claasical  reader,  has  been  so  modi 
discuss^  and  minutely  inquired  into  by  iDodera  trav- 
elleiaand  antiquariee,'tbat  no  additional  Uf^can  he 
?rjeeted  to  be  derived  from  sobeeqoeni  icseaichCL 
A  brief  aummaiy'of  what  has  been  collected  from  tfai 
different  auUiora  who  have  expressly  written  eo  tbi 
subject  will  be  here  presented  to  ibe  reader,  refening 
the  stndent,  who  is  aeajrons  of  investigating  it  nwrs 
deeply,  to  the  list  of  woriis  at  the  end  of  this  aiucle 
Thia,  the  moat  claaiicei  of  all  landa,  baa  been  so  com- 
pletely trodden  and  examined,  that  it  maj  be  inly  said 
thfit  the  ancient  writers  who  wrote  on  the  sobject 
were  much  leee  acquainted  with  the  actual  topagnphy 
of  the  Trojan  plam  than  our  beat-infmncd  modem 
travellen.    The  reaearchee  of  these  inteiligeot  men 
have  not  only  confirmed  the  great  hieiorical  aeu  con- 
nected with  the  fata  of  Tray,  which  few  pneas,  in- 
deed,  either  in  aneiant  or  mooera  thnea,  haTaventarel 
to  qooation,  and  thoao  evidently  for  the  poipoie  of 
maintaining  a  paradox ;  but  they  have  eerved  bcajti- 
fuUy  to  dlustrate  the  nobleat  poem  of  antiquity,  sad 
to  bear  witness,  with  due  allowaDce  for  poetical  ex- 
aggeration, to  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  HcHuer's  Iocs:' 
deeeripttons.   They  have  proved,  that  as  in  cveiy  otba 
point  he  waa  the  most  close  and  happy  deltoMtor  of 
nature  ao  here  be  baa'  atill  eoued  ha  moat  UihfuUj, 
and  baa  taken  hia  deecription  from  aeanea  actually  ex- 
isting, and  which  must  have  been  familiar  to  hia  eyea. 
In  oraer  that  this  may  tte  proved  to  the  reader's  satis- 
faction, aa  far  aa  it  is  possible,  wiihoot  ao  actual  in-, 
spection  of  the  coontry,  we  poipow  fint  to  Isy  before 
him  all  the  general  and  moat  •unking  featorva  in  tba 
Homarie  choropapby,  and  than  ta  fflnalrata  them 
acontinoed  ramenea  to  nodan  trtTdlers  and  airt»< 
quarians.    It  will  be  eeen,  than,  from  iba  Died,  that  iba 
Greeka,  having  arrived  oa  tba  eoaat  of  tba  Hetteepooi, 
and  e&cted  a  landing,  drew  sp  their  resaels  in  aev* 
eral  rowa  on  the  ahore  of  a  small  bay  confined  between 
two  profflontoriea.  (It.,  14. 30  )  Elsewhere  be  states 
that  Achillea  waa  poeted  at  ana  extremity  of  the  Une^ 
and  Ajax  at  the  otber.   (JL.  8.  SS4 ;  II,  7.)  Haao- 
whera  names  the  two'prommitortea  which  anclnoed  tba 
bay  and  the  armament  of  the  Greeks ;  bat  all  writei", 
both  ancient  and  modem,  agree  in  the  supposition  tnai 
these  are  the  capes  Rhteleum  and  S^eum,  between 
which  tradition  attached  to  difeeot  epote  the  namea 
of  Nauatalhmoa,  the  port  of  the  Greeka,  and  the  camp 
of  the  Greek*.   (5(r«io,  595.)   Aecoiding  to  Plioy, 
the  distance  from  headhmd  to  headland  «raa  ibirMaia- 
dia  (3.  33).   Strabo  reckoned  sixty  audia  fiom  Rbm- 
teuin  to  Sigenm,  and  the  tomb  of  Achilles  close  tc 
the  latter  (I.  c) ;  and  these  distances  agree  auScieaily 
well  with  actoal  meaaurements.    {Frenek  Strtho,  4 
170,  tK  not.)    Cooaiderable  changes,  however,  havt 
taken  pJaee  during  the  lapse  dt  so  many  ages  in  the 
appearance  of  the  coast.   The  promontoriea  Te■an^ 
but  the  bay  has  been  completely  filled  op  by  the  da- 
posite  of  riven  snd  the  accnmulation  of  sand  aikd  aoil, 
and  the  ahore  now  preaenta  scarcely  any  indenlnra  be- 
tween the  headlands ;  but  we  are  assured  by  Cboisco: 
Goufiier,  and  othen  who  hare  explored  the  gtonnd, 
that  there  is  satisfactory  proof  of  the  aea  bavtnw  ad- 
vanced formerly  some  way  into  Aa  land  ia  tbisSne 
tion.   (Fey.  Pittarupu,  S,  9l$.—LmJk*'t  Amm 
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wr,  p.  Sra.)  The  neit  great  faetare  to  be  •nmined 
Id  tM  Homeric  chorogra^;  is  ihe  poet's  accoont  of 
ifae  rivers  which  flowed  in  ^«  vicinity  of  Troy,  and 
disehai^ed  their  waters  into  the  HeHespont,  These 
an  the  Xanthus  or  Scamander,  and  the  Simo'is, 
whose  junction  is  especially  alluded  to.  (/it.,  6, 774.) 
And  again  (6,  2),  where  it  is  aaid  that  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Trojans  took  place  io  the  plain 
between  the  two  rivers.  One  of  tne  firet  qacationa, 
dten,  10  bo  considered,  itf  recouciliag  the  topography 
of  ancient  Troy  with  the  esisiing  state  of  the  country, 
u  this  ;  Are  there  two  streams  answering  to  Homer*s 
description,  which  unite  in  a  plain  at  a  short  disunq^ 
from  the  sea,  and  fall  into  it  between  the  Rbcetean 
and  Sigean  promontories  1  To  ihia  question  it  cer- 
tainly appear*,  from  recent  obaervationa,  that  wa  moat 
reply  in  the  negative.  Tliere  are  two  atreama  which 
water  the  plain,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Troy,  but  they 
do  not  tneei,  except  in  some  marshes  fonned  princi- 
pally by  the  Menders,  the  larger  of  the  two,  which 
•eema  to  have  no  exit  into  the  Hellespont,  while  the 
•mailer  river  partly  flows  into  these  stagnant  pools, 
and  partly  into  the  sea  near  the  Sigean  cape.  (CAot- 
t€td  Oouffier.)  It  appears,  however,  from  Strabo,  or, 
rather,  from  liemetrios,  whom  he  quotes,  that  when  he 
wrote  the  junction  did  take  place ;  for  he  aays,  ■*  The 
Scamander  and  Simo'is  advance,  the  one  towarda 
Sigeum,  tho  other  towards  Rhcetenm,  and,  after  uniting 
their  streams  a  little  above  New  Ilium,  fall  into  the 
sea  near  Siganm,  where  they  form  what  ia  called  the 
Stomalimae"  (597.— C<Hnpare  895).  Pliny,  also,  when 
be  apeaka  of  the  PalBseamander,  evidently  leads  to 
the  notion  that  the  channel  of  that  river  had  under- 
gone a  material  alteration  (6,  S2).  The  obaervationa 
of  travellera  aflfbrd  likewise  evidences  of  great  changes 
having  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  course  of  these 
streams ;  and  it  ia  aaid  that  the  ancient  common  cban- 
nel  is  yet  to  be  traced,  under  the  name  of  Meniere, 
near  the  point  of  Kum-KaU.  The  ancients  them- 
•elvea  were  aware  of  considerable  alleration  having 
taken  i^aee  along  the  whole  line  of  coast ;  for  His- 
Hm  of  Alesandrea  Troas.  a  lady  who  had  written 
nnch  on  the  Iliad,  affirmed  that  the  whole  distance  be- 
tween New  Ilinm  and  the  sea,  which  Strabo  estimates 
at  twelve  atadia,  had  Veen  fonned  by  alluvial  deposite 
(596) ;  and  recent  reieaicbes  prove  that  their  diaunce 
ia  now  nearly  double.  (Leake't  Asia  Minor,  p.  S95.) 
The  great  question,  however,  after  all,  reapecting  the 
two  rivers  alluded  lo,  and  on  which  the  whole  inquiry 
may  be  said  to  turn,  ia.  Which  is  the  Scamsnder,  and 
which  the  Simois  of  Homer  1  If  we  refer  for  the  so- 
lution of  this  qoestioD  to  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  who, 
fiom  bis  knowledge  of  tbe  Trojan  district,  ifqwan  to 
have  been  best  qoalHied  to  decide  upon  it,  we  ahall 
Cud  that  he  looked  upon  the  river  now  called  Mendere 
as  correapondipg  with  the  Scamander  •f  Homer,  a 
supposition  which  certainly  derives  tapport  from  the 
similaritv  of  names ;  while  he  conaidwed  the  Simo'is 
to  be  the  stream  now  called  Giwmbrtk-»o»,  which 
nnilea  with  the  Mendere  near  the  aite  of  P^te  AkUkit 
supposed  to  represent  the  Pagoa  Iliensiam,  and  which 
Demetrius  himself  identified  with  ancient  Troy.  But 
It  has  been  rightly  observed  by  those  modem  writers 
who  have  bestowed  their  attention  on  the  aubject,  that 
the  similarity  of  names  is  not  a  convincing  reason  in 
itself,  since  they  have  often  been  known  to  vary ;  and 
that,  after  «ll<  w«  most  refei  to  Ui«  original  account, 
where  w«  find  tbe  ebaiaeterletiea  of  tha  two  livm  de- 
scribed in  a  manner  which  must  eventnallT  settle  I  je 
whole  qnealion  as  far  as  regards  their  tdeotity.  K 
reference  to  the  Iliad  itself  is  tbe  more  necessar]  as 
Demetrios  does  not  appear  to  have  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, even  to  himself,  esrtain  doubts  and  diffic  jIUes 
which  oaturally  arose  from  comparing  bia  system  of 
topography  witji  that  sagsested  by  the  perusal  nf  the 
port.   Now  it  appaaiB  Iram  mm  than-  one  passsg* 


that  the  Simois,  according  to  Hcmer,  bad  its  soune  la 
Mount  Ida  {U.,  4,  475 ;  12,  33) ;  and  though,  in  tba 
latter  passage,  the  same  thing  is  affirmed  of  the  Sca>- 
mandcr,  it  will  be  seen  elsewhere  that  tlie  sources  oS 
thai  river  are  so  plainly  described  as  situated  close  to 
the  city  of  Troy,  that  they  never  could  he  aaid  to  rise 
in  the  main  chain,  unless  Troy  itself  was  placed  there 
likewise.   When  speaking  of  the  pursuit  of  HeetM 
by  Achilles  beneath  its  w&lls  (//.;  23,  143),  he  men- 
tions certain  marks,  which  point  tmt  tho  double  sooreos 
of  the  Scamander,  in  so  peculiar  and  striking  a  man- 
ner, that  tho  discovery  of  (hem  would,  it  seems,  be 
decisive  of  the  question,  not  only  as  far  as  regards  the 
Trojan  rivers,  but  also,  in  all  probability,  as  to  the  sit- 
uation of  Troy  itself,  which,  according  to  the  poet, 
most  have  stood  in  the  immedtato  vkinily  of  tlw 
Bootees.  It  Is  tn  tracing  this  remai^sble  and  moat  dia- 
tiogoiehiiig  feature  of  the  Homeric  description,  that 
modem  research  and  industry  have  been  particularly 
conspicuous,  and  have  enabled  us  to  solve  a  question 
whicn  the  ancients,  from  (fee  want  of  similar  informa- 
tion, could  never  nnderaund.  It  is  to  Monaieur  Cboi> 
eeol  Gouflier  that  the  merit  of  first  discovering  tba 
•pings  of  the  Scamander  undoubtedly  belongs  ;  and 
tbou^  the  phenomena  of  beat  and  cold,  described  by 
Homer,  have  not  been  so  convincingly  observed  by 
subsequent  travellera  as  b/ himself,  yet,  by  taking  lh« 
positive  testimony  of  the  nativea  themselves,  who  re- 
peatedly corroborated  the  etalement  made  by  the  poet, 
as  well  as  the  several  eiperimenta  made  by  ChoisenI 
Gouffier,  and  subsequently  by  Dubois  {Voy-  PUt., 
367-8.— LciU-«'«  Atia  Minor,  p.  3S3),  we  cannot  re- 
fuse to  acknowledge,  at  least,  that  there  is  very  aoflt 
cient  foundation  for  the  poetical  picture  formed  of  the 
spot  by  Homer.    M.  Choiseul  describes  the  hot  eourcs 
"  as  one  abundant  stream,  which  gushes  out  from  dif 
ferent  chinks  and  apertures  fomed  in  an  ancient  struc- 
ture of  stonework.   About  400  ^arda  higher  up  are 
to  be  seen  some  more  springs,  which  fall  together  icta 
a  square  stone  bqsin,  supported  by  some  long  blocks 
of  granite.    These  limpid  rills,  after  traversing  a 
charming  little  wood,  unite  with  the  first  sources,  and 
together  form  the  Scamander."    (Toy.  Pitt.,  328.) 
The  latter,  which  are  the  cold  s|»inga  of  Homer,  era 
called  Kirk  Ovexler,  or  the  Forty  Fountaitu,  by  the 
Turka.   {Ibid.,  268.)   If  we,  besides,  look  to  the  gen- 
eral festurea  which  ought  to  belong  to  the  Scamander 
and  the  Simo'ia  of  Homer,  we  shall  find  that  the  for- 
mer agreea  remarkably  with  the  beautiful  little  river  ol 
Bounarbachi,  which  is  formed  by  the  sourcea  above  men 
tioned,  while  the  rapid  Simoia  flnde  a  fit  repreBentative 
in  the  impetuous  mendere-sou,  which  deecends  from 
tho  eunnuls  of  Gargara,  and  fills  iu  bed  with  trees  ton 
from  their  roots,  ana  huge  fragments  of  rock.  Tbe 
mer  is  described  ss  a  copious,  rspid,  snd  clesr  stream, 
whose  banks  are  spread  with  flowers  and  sbaded  with 
variouB  soru  of  trees.    (Tl.,  SI,  I.— lb.,  124 ;  2, 467 ; 
31, 3fi0.)  According  to  Mr.  Chevalier,  the  river  of  Aw 
narhccki  "  is  never  subject  to  any  increase  or  diminu- 
tion ;  its  waters  are  as  pnra  and  pellocid  as  ciystal ; 
its  bordera  sre  covered  with  flowera ;  tbe  aame  sort  ol 
trees  and  plants  which  grew  near  it  when  it  was  at- 
tacked by  Vulcan,  grow  £ere  still ;  willows,  lots- trees, 
ash-trees,  and  reeds  are  yet  to  be  seen  on  its  banks, 
and  eela  are  still  caught  in  it"    (Deter,  of  Plain  of 
Troy.  p.  83.— Cbmpue  Foy.  Pitt.,  2,  p.  228.)  Il 
was  doabtleas  on  aceonnt  of  Uw  beaaty  and  eopicos- 
ness  of  iu  atreaa  that  divba  honours  were  paid  to  the 
Scsmaodcr  1^  the  Tr^ans.   {11.,  5,  77.— Compare 
jStck.,  Epitt.,  10,  p.  680.)   The  Simois,  on  the  con- 
trary, bears  all  tbe  marks  of  a  mighty  tonent  rushing 
down  from  tbe  mountains  vrith  furious  haate  and  re 
sistlees  force.   This  is  evident  from  the  address  of  the 
SeaBMnder  to  bis  brother  god,  Invoking  bia  aid  against 
Achillea  {S.,  31,  308) ;  and  all  modem  travellera  and 
tc^pograpbera  concur  in  allowiif  that  Ibis  ia  preeiseli 
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(to  dwMtor  of  tu  IflnNbrv,  «U  Ukc*  fte  rin  »  a 
imp  Mve  ImIow  Uw  highit  muBmit  of  Mount  Ids, 
■ad,  tfier  a  torttHnia  eotrne,  between  Heap  and  cam 
baaka,  of  nearij  thirty  milee,  in  a  rnggeo  bed,  which 
is  nearly  dry  in  aommer,  fioda  ita  way  into  the  |^in 
of  BotuUrbaelii.  It  ia  tma,  that  when  Dematriaa  of 
Se^ia  wrote,  which  ia  aome  yeara  after  the  defeat  of 
Asuoeboa  by  the  Roomos  {Strtt.,  p.  693),  the  Jfe»- 
4tn  certainly  bore  the  name  of  Scamander,  for  be  de- 
aeribea  the  MHirce  of  that  riTcr  in  Mount  Ida  Tciy  ac- 
evntaly  (op.  Sfraio,  p-  60S).  I  should  admit,  also, 
that  the  Scamander,  which,  aeeordinff  to  Herodotaa, 
was  drained  by  the  army  of  Xerxsa  (iS),  i>  the  Men- 
itre :  Hellanicus  likewise  was  of  this  opinion  ^Mv. 
achat.  //.,  31,243);  but  thta  rtjeetion  may  bo  Mriy 
diapoied  of  by  aapposing  that  tbe  Bame  of  Seanander, 
friiieh  is  certainly  mach  oftener  mentioned  to  Homer, 
bad,  in  process  of  time,  been  transfenod  (o  tbe  liver 
triwaa  course  was  longer,  and  body  of  water  more  cen- 
eidarsbte  ;  whereas  it  ia  imposaibls,  I  concciYa,  to  get 
ever  tba  difficulty  present«a  by  Homer's  description  of 
tbe  double  aourcea  of  the  Scamander.  The  qaestion 
my  be  hirly  sammed  up  in  thia  way  :  eitberwe  nnat 
allow  that  Homer  drewbia  local  deacriptions  from  real 
ecenes,  or-tfaat  he  onl^  applied  historical  names  to  fan- 
ciful arid  ideal  localities  ;  in  the  latter  case,  sU  oor  in- 
terest in  tbe  comparative  topography  of  Troy  ceases, 
and  it  is  a  fniitlosa  tssk  to  look  for  an  application  of 
the  imagery  traced  by  the  poet  to  the  actual  face  of 
dlinga.  Bat  if  a  atriking  resemblance  does  present  it- 
Mlf,  we  are  bound,  fn  justice  to  (he  poet,  to  take  oat 
etand  on  that  gnnnd,  and,  witbont  regarding  any  hy- 
potfaesia  or  aysteni  which  may  hare  been  adrsnced 
Of  framed  in  ancient  times,  to  seek  for  an  application 
of  the  remaining  local  features  tno-ed  in  the  Iliad  in 
tbe  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sources  of  AwnorfiacAi. 
Here,  then,  travellers  have  observed,  a  little  above 
Ihoeo  apringa  and  tba  village  of  tbe  same  name,  a  bill 
riling  from  tbe  plain,  generally  well  calenlated  for  the 
■ile  of  a  targe  town,  and,  in  carticalar,  satisAring  many 
of  the  locaf  requisites  which  tbo  Homeric  Troy  must 
have  possessed ;  such  as  a  sufficient  distance  from  tbe 
sea,  and  an  elevated  and  cominsnding  situation.  This 
io  evident  from  the  epithets  i^^waa,  alneiv^,  and 
Afputfcsoo,  which  are  so  constantly  applied  to  it.  If 
Wo,  beaidoa,  hsva  a  rock  behind  tbe  town  anaweiing 
(be  porpose  of  such  a  citadel  as  tbe  Perganoa  of  Troy 
b  described  to  have  been,  **  tl^iy^iof  ixp^"  riaing 
precipitously  above  the  city,  and  preaentrng  a  situation 
of  great  strength,  we  shall  have  all  that  ibe  nature  of 
tbe  poem,  even  in  iu  historical  character,  ought  to  lead 
Hi  to  expect.  (Compare  Voy.  Put.,  It,  sas,  and  the 
plan  there  given.)  With  respect  to  minor  objects  al> 
luded  to  by  Homer  in  the  eooroe  of  his  poem,  each  as 
Ibe  tombs  or  mounds  of  Has,  iEsyeics,  and  Myrina, 
tbe  Settle  and  Erineas,  or  grove  of  wild  fig-trees,  it 
ia,  perlispa,  too  much  (o  seek  to  identify,  aa  tbe  French 
topographers  have  somewhat  fancifully  done,  with  pres- 
ent appearances.  It  ia  certain  tbit  such  indications 
cannot  be  relied  upon,  since  tbe  inhabiunte  of  New 
lUum,  who  also  mteoded  (bat  their  (own  stood  on  tbe 
■ha  of  ancient  Troy,  boasted  that  they  coold  riiow, 
close  to  their  walls,  these  dubious  vestiges  of  antiqni- 
ty.  {Slrabo,  S99.)  With  respect  to  tbe  objection 
which  may  be  brought  against  the  situation  here  as- 
signed to  ancient  Troy,  that  it  would  not  have  been 
poasibte  for  the  flight  of  Hecttw  to  have  Uken  place 
iDDod  the  walla,  aa  tbe  poet  has  repnsented  it,  since 
Ae  beighu  of  Bmnarbacki  an  skirted  to  tbe  northeast 
by  Ibe  deep  and  narrow  gorge  of  the  Mendere,  which 
leaves  no  room  even  for  a  narrow  footpath  along  its 
banks,  ihe  opinion  is  nndoubtedly  correct  of  uose 
commentators  and  critics  who  think  that  we  ought  not 
to  take  Uie  wwda  of  the  poet  in  the  sense  which  baa 
eammoDly  been  aaaigDed  to  tiwm,  but  that  it  is  ballar 
o  st^pose  that  Hsclor  sod  Achflloa  nn  only  Hnnd 
I36t 


that  poitioo  of  tbe  cd^  iriiich  fronts  tbe  plus  bm 
tbe  ScMn  gates  to  tbe  aoorces  of  tbe  Scamander  ai 
back  uain.  (  Koy.  PiU.,  S,  p.  X38-40 — Le  Ousa- 
lur*a  Saeriftiom  of  Plant  of  Troy,  p.  135. — Liab?a 
Am  Moior,  p.  304.)  The  difficulty  io  that  case  will 
be  satiafaetorily  removed,  and  there  will  tben  masie, 
we  conceive,  no  valid  objectkm  to  tbe  system  whid 
recognises  tbe  bill  of  Bommarhtdd  as  tbo  recreseete- 
live  of  the  anciest  city  of  Priam,  and  which  baa  bees 
almost  aniversally  embraced  by  modem  travrilers  ssd 
Bcbolan.  (Cramer'a  AsiM,  Jftii0r,vel.  1,  p.  89,«(ff.) 
— The  stud«it  who  is  deairoua  of  inveatigatiog  iha 
^rojan  question  more  deeply,  is  referred  to  Ute  follow- 
ing works  on  tbis  aobjeet :  A  cpmparaiwe  Vumtflit 
mtim  and  prttent  StmU  Ike  Tnad,  ly  Reiat 
Wood,  subjoioad  to  his  essay  on  the  Gcnins  and  Wri- 
tii^  of  Homer. — Deter^twi  «/*  the  PImim  af  TVm, 
M.  CMetalier,  EdimAtrgK  4(o,  1791  (DaheU'i 
translation). — ^The  same  work  in  German,  Heyns, 
with  notes. — Le  Cktwalter,  Vnytge  dojtt  U  TVudc, 
Puru,  8vo.  laOt  —OtttnaHg-s  o»  (Aa  Tmagrt^ 
of  At  Plam  tf  Trow,  kg  Jama  Raaeil,  Loadtm,  1814, 
4to.— Clamtier**  Rutantif  Bmm  or  Tray,  Imirnt, 
ISOS,  4to.  —  Yo^agt  PttUreo^  de  Im  Grtet,  war 
Chaitml  On^.—GeWt  Topi^aflq/  of  Trgy,  JaL, 
LoniiM,  1B04.— C^ie'a  Trasth,  vol.  3,  p.  »4,jcm., 
ed.  Ziondm. — Leake's  Geograpky  of  Aria  Jfmer,  ul 
6.— •HoMouw'a  Joamey,  vol.  S,  p.  1S8.  >ef«.— jSdtn- 
huTgk  Rnieta,  vol.  6,  p.  S57,  ««f y.  —  QMrUrly  Rt- 
vtcta,  vol.  9,  p.  170,  a^q.  — MadaretCa  Diamtatiea 
m  (is  TofBgraphy  of  tht  Plain  of  Trojr,  Lendan, 
18«l,  8vo  — TWntcr'j  Toar  la  (is  Lemf,  vol  a,  p. 
SSS,  $eqq.  — 11.  A  small  town,  or  rather  riO^e^  in 
Egypt,  to  the  east  of,  and  near  Mempfaia.  Tbe  tMme 
probably  owed  ita  origin  to  a  corruption,  on  tbe  part 
of  the  Greeks,  of  some  EgvpUao  appellation.  Tba 
Greeks,  however,  bad  a  famloas  tiadttion  that  it  was 
AMndcd  by  sono  Trojan  eaptima,  sMiied  ben  by 
Menelaas.  {Strata,  806.)  fa  its  vicniity  was  Aa 
Mona  Tioicua,  where  were  qwriea  whence  Ae  atoasa 
for  tbe  Pyramids  were  obtained. 

TaolLOs,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecoba,  stain  by 
Achilles  during  the  Ttojan  war.  Accoiding  to  anotbei 
legend,  be  was  the  son  of  ApoOo  and  Hecoba.  (Taatx. 
eiL^kr.,  307.~£«(diids,  p.  404,  in  Ihe  lattar  d 
whom  woidor  most  be  supplied,  and  tba  annuennnt  of 
tbe  text  altered.)  Tioilaa  waa  rcmaibaUe  wr  TOntk- 
ful  beauty.  The  manner  of  bis  death  ia  differently  rs 
Isled  by  ancient  writers.  (Consult  Did.  Crtt.,  4,  S. 
—Anna  Fd>r.,  ad  loc.—Vtrg..  Mn.,  I,  478.) 

TaornoHlos,  according  to  the  common  account,  a 
celebrated  architect,  son  of  Ergiima,  king  of  Ofcbom- 
enus  in  Baotia.  llie  legend  relating  to  Um  is  as 
follows :  When  Eiginos  ud  been  ovueorae  Her- 
cules, bis  a^ira  felTinto  so  reduced  a  sute,  that,  in  or- 
der to  retriove  them,  he  abstained  from  malrintei^. 
Aa  he  grew  rich  and  old,  he  wtabed  to  have  a  fsBitly ; 
and,  going  Io  Delphi,  be  consolted  Ibogod,  who  gata 
him,  in  oraenlar  porase,  the  prudent  advice  to  marry  a 
young  wife.  (PoiiMn.,  9,  37,  3.)  Eigiona  acctm- 
tngly,  following  the  eminsel  of  tba  P^bis,  nnziied 
ami  bad  two  eons,  ^IVonhtmina  and  Agaoisdea^  tbougfa 
some  asid  Apollo  waa  tne  father  of  tbe  fanner.  Tbay 
became  distinguiahed  architects,  and  boilt  the  t«n{da 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  snd  a  treasury  for  King  Hyvieaa. 
{Horn.,  H.  in  Apollo,  118.)  Io  the  wdl  of  this  hsl 
they  placed  a  stone  in  sock  a  mamec  that  it  coidd  ba 
taken  ont;  andlhey,  by  tbis  moans,  fnutiiaetalMa 

Krhrinedtbetteasoro.  This  amased  Hyriava :  has 
:be  and  seala  were  unioached,  and  yet  bia  wMdA 
eontinoally  diminiabed.  At  length  be  aet  o  trap  fa 
tbe  diief,  and  Agaoiedes  waa  cao^.  Tnq>bonios,  on- 
able  to  extricate  him,  and  fearing  that,  when  found,  be 
wmdd  be  compelled  by  tortora  to  djsoover  bis  maammy 
:  plica,  eat  off  ma  head  and  eaniod  ft  o£  TkaabMafDs 
nmsolf  ia  said,  to  faara  boon  aboi^r  afterwi  martX 
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•owed  op      the  earlh.   (PoMon.,  I.  e.)   According  | 
to  Pindar,  whcu  they  had  finished  the  umple  of  Def 
fbif  they  aaked  «  rewud  of  ihe  god.   He  pcomiMd  lo 
give  it  on  ibe  WTeoUi  day,  desinag  tbeiii,  nwtnwhile, 
lo  lire  eheerfol  ind  butpy.   On  the  Hventh  day  they 
died  in  their  sleep.    {Ptnd.,  ap.  FbU.,  de  Cotu. — Op., 
TOl.  7,  p.  336,  ed.  Hutlcn.)   There  wm  a  celebrated 
oracle  of  I'ropbonius  at  Lebadea  in  BtEotia.  Daring 
a  great  drought,  the  Boeotians  were,  it  is  said,  diroeted 
by  the  god  at  Delphi  lo  seek  aid  of  Trophouiiu  in  Leb- 
adea.   THey  cams  thither,  hut  could  tiiid  no  oracle ; 
one  of  then,  however.  bappeoiDg  to  aee  a  awarm  of 
beesi  they  fou,»ned  them  to  a  chasm  in  the  eatth,  which 
woved  to  be  the  place  soo^b   (Pauum.,  9,  4U.) 
The  writer  just  quoted  gives  a  detailed  accoant  of  the 
mjde  of  consulting  this  oracle,  from  his  own  pmonal 
observation  (9, 39).    After  going  through  certain  cere* 
monies,  the  individual  who  sougbt  to  inquire  into  fu- 
tority  waa  conducted  to  a  chasm  id  the  earth  resem- 
Uitig  en  oven,  end  a  ladder  was  furoieJied  btm  by  which 
lo  deacend.   After  reaching  tbe  bouon  of  the  chasm, 
be  ley  down  on  tbe  gioaud  in  a  certain  posture,  and 
WBB  immediately  drawn  witbtn  a  cavern,  aa  if  hurried 
away  by  the  vurtex  of  a  most  rapid  river.    Then  he  ob- 
tained the  luiowledge  of  which  he  was  in  quest.  In 
some  cases  this  waa  given  to  the  applicants  through 
the  medium  of  tbe  aunt ;  at  otbm  tbnntgh  the  hear- 
ing ;  but  alt  returned  through  tbe  same  opening,  and 
walked  backward  as  they  returned.    It  ia  a  common 
notion,  which  we  meet  with  in  many  modem  works, 
that  a  visiter  to  the  cave  of  Tropbouius  never  smiled 
after  his  return.    The  language  of  Pausaoias,  however, 
•xpreasly  diqnovea  this ;  for  be  obaerves  that  after- 
mm  the  person  tecoveia  the  nse  of  his  reason,  and 
laagbs  just  the  tame  aa  before  {imepov  /tevrot  ra  t« 
SXm  ohAiv  n  ^pov^ati  /uiov  if  wpdrtpov,  xai  yt^uc 
hrdveieiv  ol).   It  ia  probable  that  tbe  gloom,  tbe  me- 
phitic  vapobrs,  and  perhaps  some  violence  from  tbe 
priesu,  which  the  applicant  encountered  iu  his  descent, 
might  seriously  affect  hia  consiitutioD,  and  render 
him  melancholy ;  and  thus  Aristophanes  strongly  ex- 
presses terror  by  an  observation  in  the  Clouds  (v.  fiU7), 
wbicb  became  proverbial,  6^  dtdotc'  tyit  *£mu  kot- 
aiatvuv  &eirtp  i{  Tpo^uvitm.   One  man,  indeed,  ia 
noticed  by  Atheiwus  (14,  p.  614,  a),  who  did  not  re- 
cover his  power  of  smiling  until  assisted  by  another 
oracle.    Parmcniscus  of  Metapontum,  finding  himself 
thus  wofully  dispirited,  went  to  Delphi  for  a  remedy, 
and  Apollo  answered  that  he  would  find  a  cure  if  be 
leaoncd  to  his  (Apollo's}  lootber.   Tbe  bypoehoodfiae 
interpreted  tbia  response  ae  relating  to  hn  own  native 
country ;  but,  on  being  disappointed  in  hia  hope  there, 
he  sought  relief  in  travelling.   Touching  by  accident  at 
Deloe,  he  entered  a  temple  of  Latona;  and,  unexpected- 
ly casting  his  eyes  upon  a  statue  of  that  goddess 
(Aptrilo'a  mother)  mosterotesquely  sculptored,  he  buret 
into  an  involuntary  fit  of  laughter. — Of  other  recorded 
descenta  into  ibe  cave  of  Trophooius,  that  of  Timar- 
cbos,  described  by  Plutarch  (i>e  Socratit  Gemo. — 
Op.,  voL  8,  p.  333,  ed.  ReiMht),  is  diamisaed  by  the 
writer  himseli*  m  a  mere  fable  (i  ftiv  Ti/iapxov  fiSOo^ 
oinc).    That  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  (FkHoalrat., 
Til.  Av^on.,  4, 8)  waa  an  irruption,  not  a  legitimate 
visit.  TheimposloraimearBtoliavebulliedtheprieata, 
and  to  have  done  exactfy  according  to  his  pleasure  both 
above  and  below  ground.   (Eneyet.  MetroML,  pt.  85, 
p.  664.) — TropfaoniuB  waa  named  Zeus- Trophooius, 
that  is,  the  Nouriatmtg  or  Siutmung  Zeus  or  Jupiter 
(frmn  rpi^,  "  lo  nouruh^').    He  is  prooaUy  a  oeily 
of  the  Pelasgian  times,  a  giver  of  food  from  the  boaom 
of  the  earth,  and  hence  worshipped  in  a  cavern.  Ag- 
amedea  (tbe  ThoughtfiU  or  rrovidenl}  is,  perhaps, 
only  another  title  of  the  aamo  being ;  ai»d  aa  com  waa 
amemd  in  oodergroand  treaaariea  or  granaries,  the 
kothers  may  ia  one  eonse  have  been  the  boilden,  in 
aiMlbfc  tba  plonderen  of  those  receptaelee.  (JfiiUcr, 


OrcAmh.,  p.  196,  160,  weqq.,  34S.  — iStfoio,  481. - 
irfe.,  46,  27.) — The  aame  trick  rehted  above  in  the 
caae  of  Hyiieus,  is  said  to  have  been  played  off  or 
Augees,  king  of  EUe,  by  Ttephonin^  too  tttftim  o 
Agamedes,  tbe  Aveadian  architect.    (CAofwc,  «f) 
SckU.  U  Arutapk.,  Nut.,  6U9.)   It  kleo  farmed  aa 
episode  in  the  Telegonia ;  and  there  is  likewise  a  very 
strong  similarity  between  it  snd  the  legend  related  by 
Herodotus  of  the  Egyptian  king  Rbampainilus  (2, 121). 
Valckenaer  ihiuka  tbat  tbe  story  was  of  Egypt  ian  origin, 
and  that  eome  Greek  tmoaferted  it  bom  the  pages  of 
Herodotna  to  TropboDina  and  Agamedes.   ( raiek.  «d' 
Herod.,  L  e.)   ligen  adopts  tbe  aame  opinion  (cd  //em., 
Hymn.,  p.  804).   Blttar  alao  coincides  in  this  view  ol 
tbe  subject,  snd  refers  the  legend  at  once  to  eariy 
agriculture.    {Bakr,  E*cvt4.,  7,  ad  Herod.,  L  e.,  voU 
1,  p.  612.)   On  the  other  band,  MiiUer  {Orehom.,  p. 
97)  cofiaiders  the  fable  aa  of  Grecian  origin,  and  makes 
it  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  priests  of  Egypt  at  a 
later  du.   (Compare  BuUmmm,  Die  Mitn/a  aer  Af> 
teten  ZeU.~UylkoU^.,  vol.  3,  p.  308,  teqq.)  The 
opinion  of- Valckenaer,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the 
true  one. 

Taoa,  son  of  Erichtfaonius  and  grandaon  of  Darda 
nua.  He  married  Callirboe,  daughter  of  the  Seaman- 
der;  by  wlwm  he  had  Hub,  Aasaraeoa,  and  Oanyme- 
des.  He  gave  the  name  of  Troja  to  Ibe  adjacent  eoon 
try.   {Apoiied.,  3,  12,       Ktd.  Ttoja.) 

TaottsuLnH,  a  town  of  Etruria,  to  the  west  of  Fe> 
reniinum,  eome  remains  of  which  have  been  discovered 
at  a  place  which  bears  the  name  of  TVoaso.  Pliny 
tells  OS  that  this  town,  having  been  taken  by  cavalry 
alone,  lEe  Roman  horse  or  e^rtntet^Mbuincdi  from  that 
circumaunce,  tbe  name  of  Trossali.  (f&i.,  98,  S.— 
Compare  Fatut,  *.  v.  Trosanli.) 

TavpHiopdaue,  a  Greek  poet  supposed  to  hen 
flouriabed  about  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  He  was 
a  native  of  Egypt,  but  of  bis  history  nothing  is  known. 
Trypbiodoms  wrote  a  poem  under  the  title  of  Mar^ 
ikoniaoi  {MapaBuvtaxd),  aiioUier  styled  xaff  'ImroAf. 
fituar ;  a  Upogrammatie  Odyasey  ;  and  a  poem  os 
the  destroetioD  of  Troy,  styled  'i;Uov  AjUwif.  Tha 
laat  ia  the  only  one  of  his  productions  which  haa 
reached  aa.  It  ia  in  681  venes,  end  appears  rathei 
to  be  the  argument  of  some  Isif  er  poem,  which  tlie 
poet  hsd  perhaps  intended  at  one  time  to  write.  Tbe 
Lipogrammatic  Odyssey  had  this  name  ^ven  to  it 
from  a  peculiar  piece  of  affectation  by  which  it  was 
marked.  The  poet,  according  lo  some,  interdicted 
bimaalf,  in  each  of  bis  twenty-four  books,  tbe  use  ol 
a  paidenlar  letter  of  tbe  aldiabet.  EneutUna,  bow- 
ever,  stMea  tbat  the  letter  £  waa  banished  from  tbe 
entire  poem.  Tbe  best  edition  of  tbe  poem  on  Uia 
destrodion  of  Troy  is  peiltaps  that  of  Wernicke, 
L)ps.,  1819,  8vo.  The  edition  of  Nortfamore  is  alao 
a  good  Me,  Cantab.,  1791, 8vo,  and  LomL,  1804, 8v« 
(&MU,  Hiet.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol  6,  p.  111.) 

TBrnio,  a  nammarian  of  Alexandre*  in  tin 
of  Augustus,    we  have  aome  works  of  bis  remaining, 
one  entitled  UgBif  Xifniv,  and  another  Heol  T/wmw. 
Tbe  best  edition  of  these  two  is  given  in  tne  Mueeitm 
Criticum  (vol.  1,  p.  33,  xfy^.). 

Tvaiso,  Q.  ^uos,  a  Roman  consul,  son-in-law 
of  PanluB,  the  conqueror  of  Peneos.  He  is  celebrated 
for  bis  integrity.  Sixteen  of  the  Tuberos,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  lived  in  a  smsll  bouse,  and  main- 
tained themselves  with  the  produce  of  a  little  field, 
which  they  cultivated  with  their  own  hands.  The  first 
piece  of  silver  piste  that  entered  ^be  bonse  of  Tubers 
waa  a  small  cup  which  his  father-in-law  presented  ta. 
him  after  he  had  conquered  the  king  of  Macedonia. 

TuBoaeo,  two  towns  of  Africa,  eaUed  Major  and 
Minor.  Hw  fiiat  waa  attoate  directly  to  tbe  Math  el 
Tunis,  and  appeera  t«  he  now  Tuimuk ;  the  litlei 
was  aonthwast  of  Caidnge,  on  tbe  Bagradas,  and  n 
said  lo  retain  tbe  ancient  name.   {Plin.,  6,  4.) 
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Bt  asd  Variu  wen  ordend  hj  Annttui  to  rente 
Uw  JEand  after  Viml's  deMh.   (Kt2.  Vifgilioe.) 

ToPKi,.  a  town  of  Umbria,  nortbweat  of  SpolMinm, 
and  near  the  Tiber.  It  wia  originally  one  of  tbe  most 
imporunt  citiea  of  Umbria,  and  funooe  for  ite  woiabip 
of  Mare.  Ita  eitstiion  on  a  Mtf  UU  ftodeied  it  ■ 
flaec  of  graat  atrengUi.  It  U  now  TWi.  {Sil.  lul., 
4,  SS3.— /J.,  464.  — CrMter**  Am.  Udy,  vol.  1.  p. 
S7S.) 

ToLiKoi,  a  people  of  Oaol,  reckoned  among  tbe 
Helvetii  by  eome,  bat  more  coireeUy  their  neigb- 
boora,  and  of  Germanic  origin.  (Co*.,  B.  0.,  1,  6.) 
The  modem  SbMingen  ie  tboagfat  to  prtaern  tiieee 
of  their  name.  {Obtriiti.  ad  Co*.,  /.  c  ) 
(  ToilIa,  I.  t  daagbter  of  SerriDa  Tullioa,  king  of 
Rone.  She  marriM  Tirquin  the  Prood  after  she  had 
nude  awav  with  her  fint  husband,  Arona  Tarqainlna. 
(Kid.  SerVina  Tulliua.)— 11.  A  dangbter  of  Cicero  by' 
Terentia.  She  wai  three  timet  manicd.  Her  Grtt 
hotband,  Caiua  Piao,  died  a  abort  time  before  Cicero'a 
letom  from  exile.  At  tbe  end  of  about  ■  Tear,  the 
wat  married  to  «  aeeond  haabaiMl,  Furina  Crataipea, 
who  appear*  to  htT*  been  a  patrieian  of  rank  and  dig- 
nity. She  was  afterward  divorced  from  ihit  tecond 
hutband,  and  united  to  P.  Ctvneliua  Dotabclla.  The 
life  and  character,  however,  of  thit  laat-mentioned  in- 
dividual proved  to  contrary  to  the  mannera  and  tem- 
per both  of  Ciccio  and  hit  daughter,  that  a  divorce 
■OBoedindiiaeaaealao.  Cieero  entettnined  ihedoon- 
•at  aAtctioD  ibr  tbia  bis  hvonrite  child,  and  her  deatb, 
at  the  age  of  3S,  pioved  to  him  a  aoaree  of  1^  bitter- 
eat  aorrow.  ( Ftdr  remarke  under  the  article  Cicero, 
page  845,  column  2.) — Cmliut  Rbodigin<is  tella  at, 
that  in  the  time  of  Siztoa  IV.  there  wit  found  near 
Rome,  on  the  Appiio  Way,  over  againat  the  tomb  of 
Oieero,  tbe  body  of  a  woman  wbote  bair  waa  dreaaed 
ap  in  natworfc  of  gold,  and  which,  from  the  intcrip- 
cion,  wti  thought  to  be  the  body  of  Tullia.  It  wu, 
^eite  entire,  and  to  well  preaerved  by  tpicei  aa  to 
have  aoffiered  no  injoiy  from  time  ;  yet,  when  it  waa 
removed  into  the  city,  it  mouldered  away  in  three  daya. 
Bat  tbia  waa  only  the  baa^  conjecture  of  eome  kam- 
fld  men  of  the  time,  which,  for  went  ef  aaihority  to 
BvppMt  it,  BOon  vaniahed  of  itaelf ;  Ua  no  iueeription 
waa  ever  produced  to  conBim  it,  not  baa  it  been  men- 
tloiied  by  any  other  author  that  there  waa  any  aeput- 
chre  of  Cicero  on  the  Appian  Wey.  {Cml.  Bied., 
Led.  Antiq.,  3,  M  — JMUtfM'a  Lift  e/  CSetro,  vol. 
%  0.  148,  in  nu.) 

TvllIa  L»,  I.  dc  Senatih  by  M.  Tulliat  Cicero, 
A.U.C.  690,  enacted  Uat  thoae  who  bad  a  Ithera  U- 
ftth  gnnted  them  by  the  aenate  ahonld  bold  it  no 
men  tnan  one  year.  Such  eenatoia  at  had  a  tiierm 
Ugmtio  tfavallea  through  tbe  provincea  without  any 
expeote,  as  if  they  were  employed  in  the  affairs  of 
the  state. — II.  Another,  de  Ambitu,  by  tbe  same,  the 
tame  year.  It  forbade  any  person,  two  years  before 
he  canvatted  for  an  office,  to  exhibit  a  tbow  of  gladi- 
alora,  unlest  tiM  taak  had  devolved  upon  bim  by  erill. 
SenatMa  gailty  of  tbe  crime  of  AuMus  were  puniabed 
with  tbe  aqU4B  el  ignit  inUrdietio  for  ten  years,  and 
the  penalty  inflicted  on  the  commons  was  more  severe 
than  that  of  the  Cslpurnian  law.  (Dio  Cast.,  37,  39. 
— Cte.,  pro  Mur.,  33,  tegq.) 

ToLLiiNDM,  a  naow  given  to  part  of  the  public 
prison  at  Rome.  Tbe  priaoa  waa  origindly  baih  by 
Ancaa  Hareint,  and  waa  eflerward  enlarged  Vf  Servius 
TnlUne,  whence  that  part  of  it  which  waa  under 
gtawd,  utd  bnill  by  him,  received  the  name  of  Tul- 
Iiannm.  Tbe  full  expretaion  is  Tullianim  rtAwy  from 
Ua  walla  having  been  originally  of  oak ;  afterward, 
V>wevec,  they  were  boilt  of  alone.  {8tU.,  Cat.,  ftS.) 
Thia  dnngaon  now  aervea  aa  a  subterranean  chapel  to 

email  aSoieb  boilt  on  the  apot,  called  Stn  Piun  n 
Tornrf.  in  commemoration  of  St.  Peter,  wbo  ia  eon- 
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when  a  deageon,  ma  throurit  the  arefaed  nxrf;  new 
bowew,  there  is  a  door  in  ue  aide  wall  "  Notwttb- 
Btanding  the  change,"  obeervee  Eattaee,  "  it  baa  atiH 
a  most  appalling  appearance."  (Gfaae.  Tokt,  voL  1. 
p.  366,  Lemf.  td.) 

ToLLtraMoaniJtoe,  the  third  king  of  RoM^aiidaae> 
ceeaor  <tf  Noma.   An  interr^om  foUowad  ibedaaft 
of  the  tatt-mentioned  nionarch.   At  length  TnHaa 
Hoatjlioa,  a  man  of  Latin  estraciion,  waa  ehoaen  by 
themrur;  and  hia  dection  having  been eanctioocd  by 
the  aoapieea,  he,  like  bia  predecessor,  anbmiitcd  ta 
the  tomUiM  atriaU.  the  lawa  which  coofened  ^ea 
bin  fnll  regal  power.   Tbe  new  king  waa  more  dea^ 
fooeof  military  renown  than  of  the  ma  daxzlmg&nM 
which  may  be  gained  by  cultivating  tbe  arts  of  peace. 
An  opportunity  was  aom  offered  for  indolgii^  hit  wu- 
like  di^wtition.  Rnodering  mcorsioiit  h^  been  made 
into  eaieh  oth«'s  territories  by  the  bordmva  of  tbe 
two  euiea  of  Roma 'and  Alba.    Dotb  nations  aent 
ambesaadors  at  the  tame  time  4o  demand  ttdieaa. 
The  Roman  ambaseadora  had  private  orders  fiem  Tot 
hw  to  be  peiempioiy  in  iheir  demanda,  aad  to  bnl 
tbeir  atay  within  tM  stated  period  of  thiriy  day*. 
They  did  so.  and,  receiving  no  immediate  saiitisciiaa, 
returned  to  Rome.    In  the  mean  time,  TdIIos  amused 
tbe  Alban  embaaay  by  abowa  and  banqneta,  till,  wbn 
they  opened  their  commission,  be  had  it  in  bis  power 
lo  enswer  that  diey  had  already  in  vain  eougfat  wdreaa 
from  Alba,  and  that  now  they  mnai  prepare  far  tba 
eventa  of  a  war,  tbe  Uarae  «  originaiing  wfaicb  waa 
ehaigeable  upon  them.   Under  tbe  cominand  of  Qii- 
iliua,  tbe  Albana  aent  a  powerful  army  agai^t  Rom*^ 
and  encamped  about  five  miles  from  the  city.  Hwie 
CIniliua  died,  and  the  Albant  elected  Menioa  Fofettea 
in  hie  stead.    Tullua  Hoetiliua,  at  tiie  head  of  the  Ro- 
mans, now  drew  near  the  Albena.    But,  «^en  the  iwa 
armiea  were  ready  for  a  general  engagement.  Hetlias, 
the  Alban  general,  piopoeed  to  aare  ibe  effoaion  of 
blood  by  committing  the  fortune  of  the  mr  to  the 
valour  of  certain  champions  aelectcd  from  either  side. 
To  ihis  proposition  Tullus  agreed ;  and  the  a&ir  of 
the  Horalii  and  Curiatii  look  place.    { Vid.  Jioralhta 
II.)   After  the  teimination ff  iW  memorable  nombat, 
notwithstanding  tbe  agreement  winch  had  been  enlar- 
ed  into  between  the  Romans  and  Albana,  the  btlat 
were  nnwilUr^  to  forfeit  tbeir  nationd  independence 
without  sn  additional  etmggle.    Tbia,  howeTer,  they 
weredesirooB  to  avoid  provoking  aingle-handed.  ■  They 
accordingly  encouraged  tin  people  of  Fideow  to  re- 
volt, by  giving  aecret  promiaes  of  aasisUnce. 
Tullos  Hoetiliua  immediately  levied  a  Rmnan  anay, 
and  enmnoned  tbe  Albant  to  his  aid.    A  battb  en- 
aoed,  in  wMdi  Meitint  Fofetios  endeavoured  to  act  a 
treacherous  part,  but  wanted  courage  and  decisioa  to 
ful&l  his  own  per6dioos  pledge,  and,  oa  tbe  morrow, 
was  put  to  a  cmel  deatb  by  the  Roman  king.    (  VU. 
MetttuB  Fufetius.)    After  the  punisbmeot  of  HeuioB, 
it  was  decreed  that  Alba  should  be  raxed  to  the  gfouad, 
and  the  whole  Alban  people  removed  to  Roma^  to  pco- 
venl  tbe  possibility  of  future  strife.    Not  oaly  the 
walls  of  Alba,  but  every  human  habitation^  was  toully 
demolished,  and  the  temples  of  the  goda  alone  left 
standing  in  aolilaiy  majesty  amid  tbe  mint.  Bat, 
though  Tullua  had  that  put  an  end  to  tbe  aeperata 
existence  of  Alba,  he  did  not  reduce  ite  inhabtunia  ta 
tiavery.   He  aaeimied  tbem  habitalioBa  An  tba  fVlian 
Hill,  which  had  formeriy,  ao  aaid  the  legend,  beei 
poaaeated  by  the  followert  of  Cwlea  Vibenna.  Soaa 
after  these  events,  Tullua  made  war  upon  the  Sabiaa^ 
and  in  a  bloody,  and  for  eome  time  doobtfol  encoan 
ler,  again  obtained  the  victory.    Another  war  aMoe 
with  ue  confederate  towna  of  Laiium,  wbo  began  to 
dread  the  growing  power  of  Rome  after  the  JaaUac- 
tion  of  Alba.   Toe  Latin  war  terminated  witlMataaj 
decided  reversea  snalained  by  eitbor  saitr;  and  an 
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tbe  u-ta  ofpeaeei  in  which,  however,  he  did  noteqnl- 
if  excel.   Tbe  only  public  works  wcribed  to  him 
were  tbe  encloetng  of  a  epace  for  tbe  Comitia,  or  aa- 
sembly  of  tbe  people,  and  tbe  building  of  a  Gnria,  or 
eeoate  houee.   Towarda  tbe  end  of  hie  reiga  bia  nipd 
WM  duiarited  by  piodisiea,  indicating  (h  wrath  of 
the  gods  for  religion  ne^eeted  and  templep  left  dea- 
jhM.    A  ihower  of  atonea  fell  frnn  beaTea  on  tbe 
Alban  Mount,  and  the  awful  aceata  of  a  anpematn* 
nl  voice  were  beard  to  issue  from  Ute  eOneeerated 
auounit  of  tbe  bill.   A  plague  awept  away  Dombere 
3f  the  Reman  people.    The  king  himself  sickened  ; 
and,  from  having  been  neglectful  of  religion,  became 
tbe  slave  of  superstitious  terrors.   In  vain  did  be  sap- 
^ieate  tbe  goda.   He  had  disngarded  them  in  tbe 
■ays  of  hia  (nosperity,  and  in  hie  adveraity  no  dci^ 
regarded  his  prayers  or  sent  relief.    In  bis  deapair  m 
presnmBd  to  use  the  divinations  of  Noma,  by  the  riles 
of  Jupiter  Eliciua  (vid.  Eliciua) ;  but  the  only  answer 
returned  was  the  lightning  of  tbe  offended  goda.  by 
which  Tttllus  bmself  and  his  whole  boatehmd  ware 
■mitten  and  consumed.   Another  aoconnt,  howertr, 
aaeribed  his  death  to  an  act  of  treaehety  ai»d  asnaal- 
nation  on  the  part  of  Aneaa  Marciua,  who  could  not 
brook  that  he,  a  deacendant  of  Noma,  should  be  kept 
tmra  tbe  throne  by  a  man  of  private  origin.   Such  is 
ths  legend  of  Tnllus  Hoatilius.    This  monarch  is  said 
to  have  reigned  two-and-tbtrty  yeara.    {Im.,  1,  S3, 
uqj. — Dior.  Hal.,  8,  I,  aeqq. — Helheringtoit^*  Hif 
Uny  of  Rom,  p.  13,  teqq.)-—At  the  reigns  of  Romo- 
hu  and  I^ma  repreaent  the  esiablisbment  of  two  of 
the  tribes  orconatitueni  elements  of  the  Roman  peo- 
■rfof  so  the  reign  of  TuUus  Hoetilius  seems  to  compre- 
'  BMid  the  development  of  the  third  tribe,  or  Loceree. 
To  him,  aa  to  Romulus  and  Numa,  is  ascribed  a  di- 
vision of  landa,  by  which  portions  were  assigned  to 
tho  needjr  citiaene^  who,  as  yet,  posaeeaed  no  property 
in  Uie  soil.    It  baa  been  conjectured  that  tbe  Lncerea 
bad  hitherto  bald  their  lands,  not  in  absolute  property, 
and  not  as  eommon  proprietora  of  tbe  public  domain, 
but  aa  vataals  or  tenants  of  the  atate,  which  would 
fo«  represented  in  the  person  of  the  king.   That  tbe 
distribution  of  Tnllua  Hoatiliua  e^ted  tno  third  tribe 
is  rendered  probable  by  ita  being  connected  with  the 
aaaignment  of  groand  for  building  on  the  Cidian 
If  oont,  and  the  oncloaore  of  that  part  of  tbe  city  with- 
in one  line  of  fortiScaUon  with  tbe  older  town,  if 
there  ia  any  weight  in  the  argumeots  that  are  adduced 
to  show  that  the  town  on  the  Cnlian  was  the  settle- 
mont  of  the  Lucerea.   From  tbe  circumstance  that 
HMtilius  himself  dwelt  there,  and  that  be  derived  his 
wigin  from  the  Latin  town  MeduUia  (INml  ifU.,  3, 
ly,  it  may  be  eonjeetored  that  be  bimaelf  was  conaid- 
ared  to  belong  to  the  Lucerea,  aa  Romnlna  to  the 
Ramnea,  and  Numa  to  the  Titienaes.  (JfeUsa's 
History  of  Ronu,  p.  137,  k^.) 

ToNCs  (TM«7f,  (jrof),  a  city  of  Africa,  southwest  of 
and  near  to  Carthage,  being,  according  to  Folybiaa 
(14,*  10),  only  ISO  sudia  from  the  bUer  )dace. 
Peutinger  table,  however,  givea  the  diatanc*  more 
oorreetTy  st  ten  mites.  It  first  rose  into  consequence 
after  the  Ml  of  Csrthase.  It  is  now  TVm*.  Diodo- 
nis  Siculus  calls  it  "  White  Tunis,"  perhaps  from  tbe 
shalky  cliSs  that  lie  around  it  when  viewed  from  tbe 
MS.  {Mmnert,  Gtogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  3,  p.  263.) 
ToHoBi,  a  Gaiman  uibe,  prabably  llie  sama  with 
Adoatiei  of  Cmmtf  and  the  firat  dwt  eroaaed  the 
Rhine.  They  became  anbaaqaently  a  powerful  pen- 
ale  in  Germania  Inferior.  (Tae.,  Gtrm.,  t^^Amm. 
^Ure.,  15.  11.) 

TonnaTANi,  a  pe^Ie  of  Batica  m  Spain,  in  tbe 
loutheastem  part.    They  extended  tXoag  tbe  coast, 
the  Ante  to  tbe  Baatoti  Pceni,  and  Ibair  territory 
famed  for  ita  beaoty  and  fertility,  and  by  some  of 


Elysian  fields  of  Homer.  This  diairict,  beaidea  beii^ 
.very  productive,  was  enabled  to  cany  on  an  ezteusivi 
and  lucrative  commerce  with  the  nations  of  the  into 
rior,  by  meana  of  tbe  Balis,  which  tn versed  H 
(Fo^.,  S4,  9.^L*v.,  SI,  e.— S4,  43.) 

Tuanlfu,  a  paoida  of  Batiea  in  Spain,  situate  u 
the  north  and  northeaat  of  the  Turdeiani.  (Mela.  8, 
1.— 3,  l.—Id.  ibid.,  4,  20.) 

ToxiAS,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  the  territory  of  the  £d«- 
tani,  near  Valentia;  now  tbe  Guadaiaviar.  (Mela. 

a,  16.— p/tfi.,  3,  a.) 

ToBMUs,  kins  of  the  Rutuli,  son  of  Dsonus,  king 
of  Apulia,  and  Venilis,  a  nymph  who  was  aister  to 
Amata,  the  wife  of  Latinus.  Lavinia,  tbe  daughter  of 
Latmua,  was  betrothed  to  him,  but  the  arrival «  iEne- 
as  deprived  him  of  hia  intended  bride,  and  in  tbe  wai 
which  took  place  between  the  Latlna  and  the  Trojana 
Tumns  was  slain  by  .£nsaa.   {Virg.,  JSa.,  7,  68, 

'^f  uaoNSS,  I.  a  people  in  the  intorior  of  Gallia  Lng- 
dunensis,  whose  terriioiy  answers  to  tbe  modem  3W- 
Twu.  (Amm.  ifsre^  IS,  II.— Ac;*  Ami^  8.  41.) 
—II.  A  German  tribe,  aetlled  in  what  is  now  the 
sontbem  part  of  Hessa.  according  to  Mannert. 

ToBKis,  I.  HiMinBlLis,  a  small  place  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  below  Thapsus.  From  this  HanniInU  took 
his  departure  for  Asis,  whan  he  was  bAiiabed  by  his 
facUooB  and  oi^tefnl  countrymen  bom  Carthage. 
It  is  BOW  JIfciUie.— II.  Snatonis,  tbe  pnviona  name 
of  Caaarea,  on  tbe  coast  of  Palestine.  (VH.  Cm^ 
ana.) 

TvsGi,  tbe  iubabtUnU  of  Etruria.   {Vid.  Hetniria.) 

TDscDi.iRirM,  tbe  name  of  Cicero's  villa  near  Tns 
culum,  and  where  the  scene  of  bis  Tnsculan  DiapnU 
tiona  ia  laid.   {Vid.  Cicero,  p.  847,  coU  3.) 

ToscSlvh,  a  town  of  Latlnm,  on  tbe  anmmit  of 
the  ridge  of  billa  whidi  fonna  the  continuation  at  tha 
Alban  Mount,  and  above  the  modem  town  of  FraseaiL 
The  numerous  remains  of  tha  ancient  i^e  still  beat 
tbe  name  of  U  TotcvU.  According  to  Dionysiua  (14^ 
SO)  and  Josephua  {Bell.  Jvd.,  18,-8),  it  was  distant 
abont  one  hundred  sudia  from  Rome,  or  twelve  milea 
and  a  half.  Tbe  foundation  of  I'usculum  is  escribed 
to  TelegODua,  tha  son  of  Circe  and  Ulysses,  {(hid, 
Put.,  3, 01.— ia.,  4, 9\.—PropeTt.,  3,  i&^SU.  hml^ 
7,  091.)  It  mnat  have  been  one  of  the  moat  conaid 
mble  of  tbe  Latin  cities  in  the  time  of  tbe  eeeond 
Tarquin,  since  that  prince  is  said  to  have  soi^bt  ^ 
alliance  of  Octavius  Manlius,  chief  of  Tuecnlum,  and 
to  have  given  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  (Z«e., 
1,  49.)  By  thia  measure  Tarquin  secured  the  co- 
operation of  ahooBt  all  the  Latin  eitiaa  in  bia  rabae 

?oent  attempts  to  recover  tbe  throne  ha  had  loat-- 
n  the  secimd  Panic  war  l\iseulum  successfnliy  re- 
sisted the  atuck  of  Hsnnibal. — This  place  could  boast 
of  having  given  birth  to  M.  Poicias  Cato,  savenl  of 
tbe  Fabii,  dtc.  lu  proximity  to  Rome,  tlw  beauty  ol 
Its  sitastion,  aa  well  aa  the  aalubrity  of  iu  cUmale 
made  it  a  favourite  aonuner  teaidanee  wttb  tbe  weaUby 
Romans.  Stnbo,  who  has  given  na  a  very  accniale 
deaeription  of  iu  position,  says  that,  on  the  aide  to- 
wards Rome,  the  hills  of  Tuscolum  were  covered  with 
plsnuiiona  and  palaces,  the  effect  of  which  was  moat 
striking.  {Strab.t  339.)  Of  these  villaa  none  can  be 
more  interesting  to  ua  than  that  of  Cicero.  {Vid. 
Tuscalanum.)  Lucnllus  also  had  a  celebrated  villa 
and  gardena  at  thia  place.  Hosce  likewiae  allndee 
to  a  riUa  of  Maeenaa  here.  {Cramer'a  Ane.  Itnim, 
vol.  S,  p.  47.) 

TuBcoN  Mak>,  a  part  of  tbe  Moditenaaean,  on  tha 
coait  of  Etruria,  called  alao  3y*'Aemim  Jfere  and 
Mare  Infenm. 

Tyaka,  a  city  of  Cappadocia,  stron^y  fortified  bj 
natuM  and  art,  lying  on  the  nuic  mad  to  Cilicia  ani! 
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It  WBi  built  Ml  wnt  wu  ailed  the  cBUMWijr  of  Senir- 
•mia.  (Arxfio,  587.)  Cellviui  »  of  optnioii  thai 
the  town  ciIImI  Dww  by  Xenopbon,  in  the  Anabaaia 
(1.  S,  tO),  riKHild  be  identified  with  Tjrana  [Geogr. 
Antif.,  Tui.  3,  p  S9I),  and  tbia  aupposiiioD  hea  great 
probabilitv  to  reeommeiid  it. — ^Tba  Ureeka,  aliMTa  led 
br  a  aimiftrity  ^  same  to  eeniiect  ibe  ongin  of  eitiea 
mtb  their  MMee,  pretended  that  it  owed  iu  fiMndation 
lo  Thoae,  the  king  of  the  Tturic  Chereoiieae,  in  bia 

Piranit  thither  of  Pyladea  and  Oreatce.  {Arrim, 
erifl  Bmx..  p.  6  )  From  him  it  waa  called  Tbotna, 
■nd  afterward  Tuana.  {Sltpk.  Byz.,  «.  v.  Twifo.) 
Tf  au  waa  the  nttive  city  of  the  bnpoetor  Apolloniaa. 
At  a  later  pwiod  it  became  the  ace  of  t  Chrietian 
bi^p,  and  the  metropolia  of  Cappadocia  Seoonda. 
iOrtg.  Nmt,  Epitt.,  33.— Id  ,  Oral.,  SO,  p.  8&S.) 
Thin  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Valens.  Iu  capture 
bv  the  Sarscena  ia  recorded  by  Cedrenua  (p.  477). 
Tb«  atodem  Keick-lutw,  near  tbe  foot  of  the  central 
chain  of  Taoma  and  tbe  Cilician  Pasa,  ia  thought  to 
oone^Mnd  to  the  ancient  eity.  Capuin  Kinnetr,  in 
•oe  w  hia  joumeTB,  found  considerable  mine  here. 
(Cr*mtr*9  An*  Minor,  ml.  S.  p.  1S8,  te^.) 

TvAHtna,  a  dtatrict  in  the  aoutham  part  of  Cappa- 
docia, near  tbe  range  of  Tauraa.    Ita  capital  waa 
Tjrana,  from  which  it  derived  its  name.   (Ktd.  TjFena.) 
Treiis.    Yid.  Tiberis. 

TrcRB,  I.  one  of  the  Oeeanides.  (Hettad,  TV. 
SM.)— II.  A  pert  of  the  town  of  Syiocuae.  It  con- 
Uinei)  a  tem|rie  of  Portuae  nVw)<  "benee  tbe  name. 
(die,  Verr.,  4.  63.) 

Tydkds  (two  sjrIlaKtes),  a  son  of  CGneua,  king  of 
Caljrdon.  He  Bed  from  bis  countrf  after  the  sccidental 
murder  of  one  of  his  friends,  and  found  a  safe  asylum  in 
tbe  court  of  Adrastos,  kiog  of  Argoa,  wboae  dsngb- 
ter,  Deiphjrle,  lie  menied.  When  Adraatoe  wiahed  to 
^ee  hia  eon-in-liw  Potynieee  on  tht  throne  of  Thebes, 
IVdeoa  ondertook  to  anooonce  the  war  to  Eteoelea. 
wfw  oaurped  tlie  crown.    Tbe  reception  he  met  with 

Evoked  his  resentment ;  be  challenged  Eteoelet  and 
principal  chieAaina,  and  woraied  them  in  conflict. 
Oa  leeTiDf  Thebes  and  entering  omm  hie  waj  home, 
ha  lUI  into  an  amboaeade  of  Gl^  of  the  Ibe,  porpeeely 
flawed  la  deetooy  him,  and  be  alow  ill  but  one,  who 
waa  permitted  to  return  to  Thebes,  to  bear  the  tidings 
of  tite  hte  of  hia  companions.  He  was  one  of  the 
eeven  chiefs  of  the  army  of  Adrastus,  and  during  the 
Theban  war  be  aignalixed  his  valour  in  a  merited  de- 
gree, and  made  great  alaiwktw  of  die  fbt>,  till  be  waa 
at  last  morulljr-woundod  n  Mdanippoe.  Aa  he  hj 
•zpiring,  Minem  baetenea  to  him  with  a  medicine 
wLich  die  had  obuioed  from  Jopiter.and  which  would 
meke  him  immortal  (Bbcgj^^.  ap.  Seket.  ad  virw- 
(opi.,  A».,  1586) ;  but  Amphiaraus,  who  hated  him  aa 
a  chief  cauae  of  the  war,  perceiring  what  the  goddess 
was  about,  cot  off  the  head  of  MelanipiMia,  whom  Ty- 
deua,  tboogh  woondcd,  had  slain,  eiw  brought  it  to 
bim.  The  savage  warrior  <^>ened  it  and  devoured  the 
beam,  and  Miowva,  in  diagoat,  withbdd  her  aid.  Hia 
lemaiBB  were  inlaried  at  Aif  v,  where  a  monnment, 
•aid  to  be  hia,  waa  stiil  seen  le  the  sge  of  Pauaaniaa. 
(Horn.,  IL,  4,  365.  Meqq.—Apebod.,  1,  8.  S.— ^k*., 
Stft.  G.  TkcA.,  373,  Mtqj.,  ed.  ScluUf.-^PaMMm., 
9,  18.) 

TvidDEe,  a  petrtHiymie  of  Diomedea,  aa  son  of  Ty- 
d«M.   (Vn^M  Au,  I.  101.— jftirvf.,  Oi.,  1, 15.  90.) 

Ttum,  en  ialand  in  the  Siav*  Penicnt.  on  the 
Anbien  coaat,  tbe  jiearl  fishery  on  whose  coasts  has 
imdered  it  ftmooa  m  antiqaity ;  and  the  same  eircum- 
•Unce  atill  contributes  to  iu  renown  under  the  name 
of  BaKmmt  which  in  Arabic  aignifies  two  asss.  (Plid. 
—Tkev^t.,  HiMl.  Piant.,  4.  9.— Id.  ibid.,  6,  6.) 

TrHDABlaB,  •  patronymic  of  tbe  childnn  of  Tyn- 
ieme.  te  Caator,  FtA\at,  Helen,  dte. 

TnrBltie,  I.  a  palionymie  of  Holan,  aa  dangbter 
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Sicily,  on  tbe  nonhen  coast,  aoathweet  of  Ms 
It  was  founded  by  the  elder  Dionyaiaa,  and  becaiae  ii 
time  ui  impofUnt  city.  A  pan  of  tbo  ancient  site  has 
been  iaDndated  by  the  eea.   (Lie.,  86,  S.) 

Tvnninva,  a  eon  of  (Ebaloa  end  Gotgofibone.  He 
waa  king  of  iMedwnon,  and  menied  the  ceMntsd 
Leda,  who  bore  him  Timaidra,  PhUoaoft,  Ac.,  ui 
friw  ilao  jMcame  moiber  of  PMnx  and  Helea  by  h- 
piter.    ( Yid.  I^ede.  Castor,  PoUux,  Clytemnestrs,  &g.} 

TTradtDS  (three  syHabies),  a  monstrona  slant,  who 
warred  against  the  gods.   {Vid.  Typboo.) 

Ttphon  or  TrrnaON,  a  monstnnio  giant,  wham 
Earth,  enrsged  et  the  deatntiioo  of  ber  pnriBBa  giaal- 
progeny,  broagfat  forth  to  contend  with  tne  soda.  The 
suture  of  thisbemg  reached  the  sky  ;  fire  isahed  Inm 
bis  eye* ;  be  hurled  glowing  rocka,  with  knd  dies 
and  hissinff.  against  heaven,  and  flame  and  atom  nub- 
ed  from  nia  mouth.    Tbe  goda,  in  dienuy,  fled  ic 
Egypt,  and  concealed  themaelvea  noder  the  kum  of 
different  animals.    Jupiter  at  last,  after  «  tevereeoD- 
fiict,  overcame  him,  acd  placed  him  beneath  jfitna,  01^ 
as  others  aaid,  in  the  Paloa  Scrbonia,  or  "SerboBiH 
bog."  {Pimd.PydL,l,9».uf.—U^Jn^^imL. 
S.—:S>ek  .  Prom,  r.,  851,  se^—A^.  Rktd^  t, 
ttl5.) — Typhon  is  ^  sane  af^reotJy  with  TyphoeoB, 
tboogh  Hesiodmakea  a  difference  between  them.  Tbeit 
names  come  from  vvfu,  "  fo  taaofte,"  and  ibey  tre  evi- 
dently poraooiAcations  of  storms  and  vricanic  enptions. 
Tfplwn  is  made  tbe  sire  of  theChhMeta,  EeludBa,ead 
other  monsters.   The  Gtoeke  gave  Us  nsme  to  tba 
Egyptian  demon  Btby,  tbe  oppooent  of  OMtia.— The 
flight  of  the  gods  into  Egypt  ia  a  bongling  .attempt  at 
connecting  the  Greek  mytboloffy  with  the  animal  wor- 
ship of  ttut  country.    This  cMnge  of  fonu  on 
part  was  relaled  by  Pindar.   (Perwk.  de  AhH.,  8,  r. 
»51.—X<wk/J9*t  MftMagf,  p.  288.) 

TnamdM,  %  gnmmvian  of  Ponloa,  nthnne 
with  Cicero.  Hia  orirp^  name  waa  Tlwopfafaatoa, 
and  he  received  that  of  Tyiaanien  from  austerity  lo 
hie  popils.  Ha  was  Ukm  by  Lnrallna,  and  restored 
to  his  liberty  by  Munana.  Tyraonion  opened  a  acbool 
at  Rome,  and  tanght  with  Moatderable  soecess.  He 
had  aeccsa  to  tbe  Kbcary  of  ApeHicoo  of  Teos  whan 
hroDght  to  Rome,  and  from  Um  copies  of  Aristotle** 
works  were  obtsined  by  Andiooicnaof  Rbodaa.  (FU 
Apellicon.) 

TvBAS.    Yii.  Danaatns. 

Tyioa.  a  city  of  Pbcenicia.    (Fid.  Tyna.) 

TrniRiMi.    Yid.  Etruria. 

TrniaiinrH  Miai.  that  part  of  tbe  Hodtlcmneea 
wbteh  lies  on  the  ooaat  of  Etruria.  It  is  also  called 
Inftmm,  sa  washing  the  lower  shore  of  tbe  peninenla. 
(Fid.  lulia.) 

TriTAoa,  a  celebrated  poet  of  antiquity.  His  age 
ia  determined  by  the  second  Meaaenian  war,  in  wfaich 
be  bore  a  part.  If.  with.  Paoaanias,  thia  war  ia  placed 
between  685  and  668  B.C.,  Tyrtmie  would  fall  at  the 
same  time  as,  or  oven  earlier  than,  the  ctrcamsEancea 
of  the  Cimmeiiaa  invasion  meoticmed  by  CalUnQa ; 
and  we  aheuld  then  eipect  to  find  that  lyrtmna,'  nnd 
not  Cillinoa,  waa  considered  by  the  ancienu  aa  the 
originator  of  the  elegy.  Aa,  however,  the  roverae  k 
the  fact,  this  reaeon  may  be  added  to  others  fw  think- 
ing that  the  aecond  Measentan  war  did  not  lake  place 
till  after  660  B.C.,  which  mnat  be  cooaidered  aa  the 
period  at  iriiicb  Calliima  fiouriahed.  We  ceHninly  dt 
not  gve  implicit  credit  to  tbe  story  of  later  mitcn, 
that  TyrtMS  was  a  lame  scboolmaater  at  Athene,  eeai 
oot  of  inaolenee  by  tbe  Athenians  to  the  Spertana, 
who  at  tbe  command  of  an  oracle  bad  applied  to  tbem 
for  a  leader  in  the  Hesaenian  war.  So  mocfa  of  that 
accMnt.  however,  may  be  received  as  true,  that  Tyr- 
tMH  oaow  from  Attica  to  the  LacedBmonians ;  tfai 
plica  irf  hia  abode  bang,  according  to  a  precise  otata. 
mant,  Apludna,  an  Albwian  towtl^1rii^eh  ii  plaend 
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uoiy  k  HtiiiCBl  aiiuaiuu  u>  aim  usa  ui  luu  cioj^isc  lutna- 
nm,  M  alienuling  hexsffleter  and  penUmater,  the  lat- 
ter being  •boK«t  by  a  foot  than  the  former. — ^Tyrtana 
euns  to  the  Laeedsmonitna  at  atimo  wbso  they  were 
not  onlv  brought  into  great  atnita  fro  at  witboat  by 
the  boldneaa  of  Ariatomenet  and  the  deaperate  cour- 
age of  the  MeKseoiana,  bjt  when  tho  aiate  waa  also 
rent  with  internal  diacord.  In  thia  conditioa  of  the 
Spartan  commonwealth  Tyrtsua  eompoaed  the  moat 
celebrated  of  his  elegiea,  which,  from  ita  aubiect, 
WB«  called  Emumia,  Ui*t  is,  "Jnatice"  or  "Qood 
OoTCromeot"  (alao  PoUixutt  or  **  the  Conatitntion"). 
But  the  EuDomia  was  neither  the  only  nor  yet  Uie  first 
elegy  in  which  Tyrtcua  atimulated  the  LaeedBmoni- 
■oa  to  a  bold  defence  against  the  Meeaenians.  Ez- 
bortations  tn  bravery  waa  the  theme  which  thia  poet 
took  for  many  elegiea,  and  wrote  on  it  with  unceaaing 
^bit  and  ever  new  invention.  Never  was  the  duty 
and  tho  honoar  of  braTery  imprflssed  on  the  yooth  of 
n  nation  with  ao  much  beauty  and  force  of  languagCt 
by  such  oatural  and  touching  motiTes.  That  theae 
poems  breathed  a  truly  Spartan  spirit,  and  that  the 
Spartans  knew  how  to  value  them,  is  proved  fay  the 
constant  use  made  of  them  in  the  milita^  expeditions. 
When  the  Spuw»  wore  on  «  campaign,  it  waa  their 
eaatom,  after  the  evenini  meal,  when  the  psao  bad 
been  sung  in  honour  of  the  gods,  to  recite  these  ele- 
gies. On  theae  occasions  the  whole  maaa  did  not  join 
in  the  chant,  but  individuals  vied  with  each  other  in 
repoatii^  the  veraea  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  sub- 
ject. The  succes^ul  competitor  then  received  from 
the  polemarch  or  commander  a  largw  portion  of  meat 
than  tho  othera,  a  distinction  aaitabte  to  the  aimple 
taste  of  the  Spartana.  Thia  kind  of  recitation  waa  so 
well  adapted  to  the  elegy,  that  it  ia  fairly  probable  that 
Tyrtnua  himself  firat  publiahed  bia  elegiea  in  this  man- 
ner. The  elegiea  of  Tyrinus,  however,  were  never 
anng  on  the  march  of  the  army,  and  in  the  battle  itself; 
for  theae  occasio&a  a  atrain  of  another  kind  was  com- 
posed by  the  ssme  poet,  namely,  the  anapsatic  march- 
es. (JCBtter.Huf.  Gtt  Xd^,  p.  1 10, We  have 
eereral  fngments  remaining  of  the  elegiea  of  Tyrt»na. 
They  are  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  though  addreas- 
•d  to  Dorians,  and  are  full  of  cnthusiaatie  and  patriotic 
feeling.  The  anapestic  marches,  on  the  other  hand 
(fti^  imT^tfuar^ia),  were  whiten  in  Doric.  Of  theae 
only  a  single  fragment  haa  come  down  to  us. — The 
best  aditiouB  irfl^ltaae  are  that  of  Klou.  Brema, 
1764, 8vo,  and  that  contained  in  Gaisford'a  Poeta  Mi- 
norei  Gr<Kit  vol.  1,  p.  4S9,  *eqj.) 

Tyros  or  Tybos,  a  Tory  ancient  city  of  Pbcenicia, 
built  by  the  Sidoniana.  "The  strong  cityof  Tzor"  is 
nwntioned  in  the  book  of  Joabus  (IS,  29),  and  its  situa- 
tion ia  speciKed  as  being  between  "great  Zidon"  and 
Aehiib.  Tet  learned  men  have  contended  that  in 
Joahoa'a  lime  Tyre  was  not  built.  Homer,  it  has  been 
remarked,  noTer  apeaka  of  Tyre,  but  only  of  Sidon ; 
and  JoamhuB  atatee  that  Tyre  waa  built  not  above  240 
years  before  the  temple  of  Solomon,  which  would  be 
A-M.  2760,  two  hundred  yeara  aAer  Joabua.  That 
there  was  such  a  city  aa  Tyre,  however,  in  the  daya 
of  Homer,  ia  qnita  e«tain,  weing  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  there  waa  a  king  of  Tyr« ;  and  we  appre- 
hend that  tho  Scripture  text  will  be  held  a  au&:ient 

Kafefila  having  had  an  exiatence  before  the  land  of 
naan  waa  conquend  by  the  Israelites.  Nor  is  Jo- 
aipboo'a  chnmoti^  ao  accurate  aa  to  render  bia  au- 
Ibority  on  aueh  a  ppi"^  ^^'J  important.  There  waa 
inaolar  Tyre,  and  Tyrna  on  the  Continent,  or  PalB> 
lyraa;  and  it  ia  aapposed  by  aome  learned  writers 
tiwt  the  ietaod  waa  not  ii^bitiad  till  after  the  invaaion 
of  Njboehadnesui.  Bat  thia  last  eappoaition  is  not 
■eidy  at  vaiiuce  with  the  doubtful  authority  of  Joae- 
■httii  nt  n  aeindjr  racooeilabhi  with  tbe  language  of 
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vantagequs  poeition  of  the  iale  would  be  altog 
lected  by  a  maritime  people.  The  cout 
deed,  fiiat  be  occupied,  and  tfie  fortifted  citi 
ed  in  tbe  book  of  Joahaa  was  in  aU  probabi 
Continent;  but,  as  the  commercial  impoi 
wealth  of  the  port  increased,  the  island  wouli 
be  inhabited,  and  it  must  have  been  considc 
l^e  of  the  greateat  security.  Volney  sup 
the  Tyntzta  retired  to  their  isle  when  coi 
abandon  tho  ancient  city  to  Nebucbadoazxai 
till  that  time,  tbe  dearth  of  water  had  preven 
mg  much  built  upon.  Certain  it  is,  ^l 
length,  Nebocbadnemr  took  the  city,  he  fi 
impovetiabed  aa  to  afford  him  no  compensai 
labour.  (Esek.,  29.  16,  tegg.)  The  chi< 
were  at  all  events  on  the  mainland,  and  to 
denanciatiooB  of  total  min  atrictly  apply,  t 
never  rose  from  its  overthrow  by  the  Cha! 
qneror,  and  the  Macedonian  completed  it 
tion ;  at  the  eame  time,  the  wealth  and  coi 
Insular  Tyre  were  for  the  time  deatrojred, 
afterward  recovered  from  the  effects  of  ita  ii 
Ancient  Tyre,  then,  probably  conaiated  of  tl 
clty^  which  commawjed  a  considerable  tenil 
coast,  and  of  tbe  port  which  waa  "  atrot^  ir 
On  that  aide  it  had  little  to  fear  from  invad 
Tynans  were  lotda  of  the  sea ;  and,  acet 
does  not  sppear  that  its  Chaldean  conquero 
upon  a  maritime  aasault.  Josephus,  ind< 
that  Salmaneeer,  king  of  Asayria,  made  w 
the  Tyriana  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  mam 
rowers.  Tbe  Tyrians  had  but  twelve  sbipi 
obtained  the  victory,  diapersing  the  Asayriai 
taking  fiOO  priaonera,  Salmaneacr  then  r 
Nineveh,  leaving  bis  land-forces  before  T 
they  remained  (or  five  yeara,  but  were  una 
the  city.  (Jaiepk.,  Ant.,  9,  14.)  This  ex 
aupposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of 
king  of  Judah.  about  A.M.  3SS7,  or  717  B.C 
have  been  about  thia  period,  or  a  fewyeara  c 
Issiah  delivered  his  oracle  against  Tyre,  in 
apecilicslly  declared  that  it  ahuuld  be  desi 
by  the  power  which  then  threatened  it,.but  bi 
deans,  a  pec^le  "  formerly  of  no  account.'' 
83, 13.)  The  more  deUiled  predictions  of  I 
Ezekiel  were  delivered  a  hundred  and  tw 
after,  B.C.  588,  almoat  immediately  before 
dean  invasion.  Tbe  army  of  NebnchadneK 
to  have  tain  bef<nre  Tyre  uiittean  yeara,  and 
taken  till  the  fifteenth  year  after  the  capti 
&73,  more  than  seventeen  hundred  years, 
to  Josephus,  after  its  foundation.  Ita  d 
then,  must  have  been  entire ;  all  the  inhabi 
put  to  tbe  sword  or  led  into  eaptivity,  the  i 
raited  to  the  ground,  and  it  was  made  "  a  t 
a  deaolation.  It  is  remarkable,  that  one 
aigned  by  tbe  prophet  Ezekiel  for  the  puni 
thia  proiid  city  is  ita  exultation  at  the  dest 
Jeruaalem :  "  I  ahall  be  replenished,  now  t 
waste"  (26,  2).  Thia  clearly  indicatea  lha 
throw  waa  poaterior  to  that  event ;  and  if  w 
seventy  yeara  during  which  it  waa  imdictoc 
(2S,  15)  that  Tyre  ahoold  be  forgotten,  Ic 
definite  term  (wnich  seeme  the  moat  natu 
we  may  conclude  that  it  was  not  rebuilt  till 
number  of  yeara  after  the  return  of  the  J 
Babylon.  Old  Tyre,  the  continental  city, 
however.  In  ruina  up  to  the  period  of  tbe  N 
invasion.  Inaular  Tyre  had  then  riaen  to  b 
vtty  conaidersble  wealth  and  political  in 
and  by  sea  her  fleets  were  triumphant.  At 
Pllnjr  (9,  86),  it  vras  19  miles  tn  circumft 
eluling  Old  Tyre,  but  witbottt  ft  about  fou 
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pMed  natenala  Tor  th«  giganue  dioia  eog«in>cted  bjt 
Aleunder,  of  200  fe«t  in  breadth,  flzWnding  all  Uw 
way  irum  Uw  continent  to  the  iatand,  a  disuttce  of  three 
cuartera  of  a  mile.  The  aea  that  fonnorly  aefMrated 
wem  was  afaBlloir  near  the  shore,  but  Uiwaida  tbe  iiJ- 
tad  it  ta  said  to  have  been  three  fathoms  in  depth. 
The  CBOeewa;  has  probably  been  enlarged  by  tbe  aand 
thrown  up  by  the  sea,  which  uow  covers  the  surface 
of  tbe  iainmus.  Tyre  waa  taken  by  tbe  Macedonian 
soiiqueror  after  a  siege  of  eight  months,  B.C.  38S, 
two  hundred  and  forty>one  years  after  its  destruction 
by  Nebuchsdnexsar,  and,  consequently,  about  one  hnn- 
md  and  aerent^  after  it  had  Men  rebailt.  Tboogb 
now  aubjugated,  It  was  not,  however,  totally  destioyMl, 
sinea,  only  thirty  years  after,  it  was  an  object  of  con* 
iMtion  to  Aleiander's  successors.  The  fleet  of  Ad- 
lifonus  invested  and  blockaded  it  for  thirteen  months, 
at  ibe  expiration  of  which  it  waa  compelled  to  surren- 
deft  and  received  a  garrison  of  hia  troops  for  its  do- 
CsDce^  About  three  years  after  it  was  investod  by 
fompey  in  person,  and,  ovf  ing  to  a  mutiny  in  the  gam- 
eon,  fdl  into  bia  hands.  Ita  histwy  is,  alier  this  period, 
idantified  with  that  of  Syria.  In  the  apostolic  sge  it 
•etms  to  have  regained  some  measure  of  its  ancient 
character  as  a  trading  town ;  and  St.  Panl,  in  touching 
faoce  on  one  occasion,  in  bia  way  back  from  Macedonia, 
found  a  number  of  Christian  believers,  with  whom  be 
spent  a  week ;  so  thst  ike  gospel  must  early  have  been 
|«taeked  to  the  Tyrians.  31,  3.)  Josephus, 

IB  spesking  of  the  city  of  Zabulon  ss  of  sdmirable 
beauty,  says  that  ita  houses  were  boilt  like  those  in 
Tyre,  and  Sidon,  and  Berytus.  Strabo  aiao  speaks  of 
tM  loftineM  and  beauty  of  the  buildings.  In  eccleai- 
•stieal  history  it  is  distinguished  as  the  first  archbiehop- 
ric  under  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  It  shared  tbe 
fats  of  the  country  in  the  Sarvm  invaeioa  in  tbe  be- 
ginning or  the  seventh  century.  It  was  reconquered 
by  the  crusaders  in  die  twellih,  and  formed  a  royal 
domain  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  an 
arcbtepiscopal  see.  William  of  Tyre,  tbe  well-known 
historian,  an  Englishman,  was  the  firat  archbishop. 
In  1269  it  was  retaken  by  the  Sarscens,  the  Christians 
being  pemitted  to  remove  with  their  eSeeta.  When 
tba  snltan  Selim  divided  Sr'i>  into  paebaliea,  Ty^re, 
which  had  probably  gone  to  decay  with  the  depreasion 
if  commeree.  was  me^ed  in  the  tcrritorr  Sidon. 
In  1766  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Motoualies, 
who  repsire4  tbe  port,  and  enclosed  it,  on  the  land 
aide,  with  a  wall  twenty  feet  high.  The  wall  waa 
standing,  bat  tba  repairs  had  gone  lo  rain,  at  the  time 
of  Volney'a  vidt  (178i).  ue  notiecd,  bweever,  tbe 
ehoir  of  the  ancient  chuieb  mentioned  by  Maundrell, 
together  with  some  coluotne  of  red  granite,  of  a  spe- 
eies  unknown  in  Syria,  which  Djeztar  Pacha  wanted 
lo  remove  to  Acre,  but  could  find  no  engineers  able  to 
•ecomplisb  it.  It  was  at  that  time  a  miseraUe  vil- 
lage :  ita  exports  consisted  of  a  few  sacka  of  com  and  of 
cotton ;  and  only  merchant  of  whicb  it  could  boast 
«■«  a  solitary  Greek,  in  the  service  ot  the  French  (ae- 
lory  at  Sidon,  who  could  hardly  gain  a  livelihood.  It 
is  only  within  tbe  past  half  century  that  it  has 
OBce  more  begun  to  lift  up  ita  head  frum  the  daat. 
{Modem  TVaaeUfr,  pt.  8,  p.  46,  *e^q.) 

TyaoBDB,  a  city  of  AfHea  Plopna,  not  far  from  the 
eoast,  below  Torrla  Hannibalia.  It  ia  suj^ioacd  to 
ooiKide  as  to  poaitioa  with  ibo  nodera  el^eoi.  (Flol. 
—Anet.,  Hiat.  BeU.  4/r ,  c.  S6,  76.— ft,  4  ) 

V. 

Vaoci.    Fttt  Vflga. 

Vacojii,  a  peo[4e  at  the  north  of  Spain,  oeenpying, 
•eeofding  to  Mannart,  what  la  now  tM  greater  pat  of 
FisUadsfid.  Leon,  Pc/encia,  and  the  novtiiee  of  7W. 
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Swineo,  but  also  by  the  Latins.  Accotdiog  to  sone 
authorities  she  was  identical  with  Victoria,  and  ibe 
Lake  Cutiliv  waa  sacred  to  her.  (Anui.,  3,  p.  IIS, 
ed.  Steveeh.  —  Spaiigenber^,  Dt  Vet.  LaL  Btl  Oe- 
flust.,  p.  47.)  (Aben  made  bar  analogoua  to  IHaoa, 
Ceres,  or  Minsna.  Thia  last  was  tM  opnuan  ol 
Varro.  (SduL  md  Horai.,  Eput.,  I,  10,  4S.}  Ktt 
name  apparently  comes  from  eeco,  the  reasoa  if 
which  etymology  is  given  as  follows  by  Varro :  "fuetf 
M  mgxime  ki  g€udtKt  qui  Mapitntia  TactKt."  (Fws, 
mp.  Stkol.,  I.  e.) 

VaDiMdma  Ladvs,  a  lake  ol  Etniria,  whose  waten 
were  aalpbaiooin.  .It  formerly  existed  cloee  to  ilse- 
esno,  bot  ia  now  filled  up  with  pest  aod  rusbea.  (Sm> 
eet,  Nat.  HiM.  Qtuul  .Z.36.—Plrn.,%.9&.)  TUi 
lake  is  celebrated  -in  the  history  of  Rome  for  having 
witnessed  the  loul  defeat  of  tbe  Etmscans  by  ibe  Ko- 
msna,  A.U.C.  444,  a  defeat  so  decisive  that  they  oetei 
could  recover  from  iu  effects.  {lavy^  9,  39.)  Ao- 
otber  battle  waa  again  foagfat  ben  by  tbe  &iiiaeus, 
in  conjunction  witt  tfao  Gaols,  mintf  the  Roombs^ 
with  tbe  same  ilt  aocceaa.  (Po/yi.,  S  SO.— Ar.,  1, 
IS.) 

Vaoa,  sometimes,  but  improperly,  written  Vacca,  a 
town  of  Africa,  west  of  Carthage,  on  titc  river  Knbii- 
catus,  and  celebrated  among  the  Afrvao  and  Numid- 
ian  cities  for  tu  extenuve  tnffie.  IV.Vnvillo  sad 
Barbiidu  Bocaga  neognist  traces  of  the  aaeieiit  naatt 
in  tbe  modem  Vegja  or  Bejo,  in  the  district  of  Tunis 
(SalL,  jMg.,  47.— Sd.  lud.,  3,  S&9.) 

VioiNi,  or,  more  correctly,  VAeiaitHi,  a  people  ol 
Liguris,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  near  Urn 
angle  formed  h'j  (be  separation  of  tbe  ApenBinei 
and  jVlps.  l^eir  name,  as  D'Anvilte  observes,  is  still 
apparent  in  ibat  of  Ktosflu.  Their  capital  was  Ab- 
gusu  Vagiennoram,  now  Faee,  accoiding  to  ITAo- 
rille,  but  mora  correctly  Acne,  according  to  DvnmiU. 
(St/.  luU;  8,  6U7.— Ptia.,  8,  b.  —  Crmrntr't  Andtm 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  37.) 

V ahIlis,  the  western  arm  of  tbe  Rhine,  now  the 
Waal.    <C«t .  4,  10.— Te^  ,  Ann.,  S,  6.) 

VALBNa,  Flavius,  an  empAor  of  tbe  East.  His 
biompby  will  be  given  in  eomnetioa  with  that  of  hia 
brouier  ValentiniaQ  I.   (  Kid.  Vatentiniatns  I.) 

ValbntIa,  I.  a  secret  and  hallowed  name  of  Rcxna. 
(P/m.,  8,  S  — tf.  ibid.,  38,  S.  — Sera,  ad  JE^.,  \, 
380.) — II.  A  city  of  tbe  Segovellauoi  or  Segalanni,  in 
Oallia  Narbooraaia,  now  Valence.  {Plin.,  3,  -4.)  It 
lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  tbe  Rhodanae,  above  Alba 
Atwosta. — III.  A  city  of  Mauritania  Tlogitaiia.  aont 
of  Volubile  Opiwdum,  and  south  <tf  Lizam,  aituale  ob 
tbe  rivo'  Subur.  It  waa  also  called  Banasa,  and  is 
now  JfamoFO.  {Ptin.,  fi.  1.) — IV.  A  province  if 
Briuin,  in  what  is  now  Scotland,  conquered  in  tke 
time  of  ValenunisD  from  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and 
formed  by  Tbeodoams  into  a jHovioce.  (Amm.  Mare., 
38,  8.) — V.  A  city  of  the  Edetani  or  Contcaiaoi,  in 
Hiapania  Tanaconenals,  near  the  mondi  of  tbe  Tnsia. 
It  was  taken  and  sacked  Pompey,  bot  was  aftor- 
ward  c<rfonized  and  became  sn  important  place.  It  ia 
now  Valentia. — Vt.  or  Vibo  Valentia.  {Vid.  Hippo- 
ninm.) 

Valbhtikiands,  I.  the  firat  of  tbe  name,  a  man  of 
BMdcrate  nnk,  and  bom  at  Cibalsi  in  Hmigan,  waa 
made  emperor  by  the  armyi  being,  at  tbo  time  ta  Jovi- 
an*a  deato,  the  commander  of  tbe  body-guard.  He  as- 
sociated with  himself  Valens,  hie  broUier,  and,  aAd 
some  time,  Gratian,  hia  son,  who,  at  eight  years  oid, 
was  presented  to  the  snny  wearing  a  purple  robe 
Valens  fixing  bia  coort  at  Constantim^,  Valentiaiax 
himself  repaired  to  Milan.  Soon  after  the  accosauM 
of  these  emperors,  both  tbe  Woat  and  Eaat  were  dia 
tnibad  nearly  at  ibo  oame  tima ;  ifao  fomor  by  ob 
imption  of  tbe  Alemanni  into  Goal,  tbo  latter  if  tk 
inanireetlon  of  Pmcopliia,  sriw,  (feloBding  a  poaaUaa 
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nopie;  and,  having  b«ea  joiood  bj  tbt  Iwona  aent 
■giiiMt  bim  by  Valena,  reduced  Tmrace,  Bitnynia,  apd 
tbe  Hel|eipODt.   Deaarted  b;  bia  followera  in  Pbiygia, 
be  fled  into  the  mountaina,  waa  taken  alive,  brought 
boand  berore  Valcos,  and,  being  sentenced  to  be  tied 
by  the  legs  to  two  trees  that  were  forcibly  bent  to  the 
muod,  was  torn  asunder  by  their  recoil  (A.D.  366), 
The  Alemanni  defeated  the  Roman  artniea  in  Ganl, 
killiiig  the  comnaDders,  the  counts  Cbarietto  and  8e- 
Tariu;  bat  were,  in  their  mm,  routed  by  Jovinus,  the 
naster  of  the  horse,  with  the  loss  of  aiz  thousand  alain 
■nd  (bar  thousand  wounded.   Valena  marched  against 
the  Gotha,  who  bad  assisted  Procopius,  and  in  three 
yean  reduced  them  to  terms  of  peace.    He  alao  ze- 
presHd  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Isauriana,  a 
sort  of  mountain  robbeta,  and  eiacted  hostages.  The 
PicU  and  Scots,  who  had  ravaged  Britain,  were  de- 
feated by  Count  Theodosius,  and  their  spoil  retaken. 
ValeDlinian  crossed  the  Rhine,  gained  a  bloody  vic- 
tory over  the  Alemanni,  and  fortified  the  Gallic  fron- 
tier with  camps  and  castles.    The  Saioas,  who  had 
burst  into  Gaul,  were  subdued  by  treaehe^.  After 
Iheir  proposition  of  retiring  from  ine  country  had  been 
acceded  lo,  they  were  set  upon,  while  pasaing  through 
■  valley,  by  troops  planted  in  ambuscade,  and  cut  to 
pieces.  A  similar  act  of  perfidy  was  committed  against 
the  Quadi,  who  had  been  irritated  by  the  placing  of  an 
intrenched  camp  on  their  soil.    Their  king,  Gabinius, 
who  was  invited  by  the  Roman  general  Maximin  to  a 
banquet,  was  waylaid  on  his  reuring,  and  murdered. 
Ibe  result  was  a  general  insatrection  of  the  Qusdi, 
who  overran  both  Pannoniaa,  and  cut  to  pieces  two 
entire  legions.    Vslentinian  crossing  tbe  Danube,  and 
wasting  the  country  of  the  Quadi  with  fire  and  sword, 
tbe  latter  sent  ambassadors  to  sue  for  peace.  Valeu- 
tinian,  preparing  to  answer  their  addresa,  in  a  paroz- 
jram  of  rage  burst  a  vessel,  snd  expired  of  the  effusion 
of  Uood  (A.D.  375).    The  choleric  and  implacable 
lemper  of  Valenttnian,  urging  him  frequenUy  to  acta 
of  tM  most  strocious  injustice,  is  singularly  irrecon- 
cilable with  hia  religions  moderation.   It  ia  said  that 
be  was  about  to  issue  an  order  for  the  magistrates  of 
three  towns  to  be  put  to  death,  because  one  of  the 
jadges  bad  directed  the  czecntioo  of  a  sentence  legally 
passed  on  a  Hungarian,  and  only  desiated  from  his 
porpose  on  tbe  expostulation  of  his  qunstor  Euprax- 
niB,  who  reminded  the  "most  pious  of  princes''  that 
gpailtlese  persons,  if  slain,  would  by  Christians  be  wor- 
shipped as  martyrs.    It  is  also  related,  that,  on  a  cer- 
tain count  complaining  to  him  of  a  civil  action,  be  sent 
to  execution  not  only  the  plaintiff,  but  the  very  clerks 
of  the* court  who  served  the  notice;  and,  that  tbe 
Christians  of  Milan  gave  the  place  of  their  interment 
Ibe  name  of  the  "  Tomb  of  the  Innocents."    That  he 
refused  to  admit  the  challenges  of  judges  by  defend- 
ants in  a  rsuse,  when  preferred  on  the  ground  of  pri- 
TVtfl  enmity,  anid  that  he  condemned  insolvent  debtors 
Co  death,  are  scarcely  credible  charges.    Not  destitute 
of  ingenuity,  he  invented  some  new  weapons,  and  bad 
s  turn  for  painting  and  modelling.   R^rt  describes 
him  as  tall  and  muscular,  with  a  6orid  complexion, 
faair  of  a  fiery  colour,  and  gray  eyes,  which  had  a  pe- 
cnliarijr  fierce  expression  from  his  always  looking 
Bskance.    The  body  of  Valenlinisn  was  conveyed  lo 
Ooastantinople.    In  the  Esst,  another  violation  of  that 
faoepitality  which  among  barbarians  is  held  sacred,  took 
place  in  tbe  person  of  Para,  king  of  Armenia.  Invi- 
tesl  by  Valena  to  Taraaa,  and  detained  there  specioua- 
Ij'  mm  a  guest,  be  eacaped  on  horseback  by  nigbt  to  bis 
own  kingdom,  but  was  then  inveigled  to  sn  enteruin- 
■nent  by  Duke  l^sjan,  and,  in  the  midst  of  wine  and 
■aosic,  stabbed  by  a  hired  barbarian  as  he  reclined  on 
vbe  aappor-couch.    Sapor,  who  had  in  vain  endeavour- 
mi  to  bring  Valena  into  his  terms  respecting  AnneQia, 


by  Trajwi  and  Vadomair,  the  allied  king  oi  the  Ale- 
manni. In  tbe  mean  Ume,  a  plot,  having  for  its  object 
to  place  Theodorus,  a  secretary  and  an  accomplished 
character,  on  the  throne,  was  betrayed  to  Vslens :  and 
the  conspirators,  together  with  Theodorus,  consigned 
to  the  executioner.  The  plot,  it  is  said,  originated  in 
an  oracle,  divolged  in  Aaia,  which  predicted  that  one 
whose  name  began  with  Thee  abould  be  empnor,  and 
tbia  was  afterward  interpreted  to  mean  Theodosius. 
A  new  enemy  had  now  rolled  its  congregated  num- 
bers on  the  Romsn  world,  with  terror  darkening  it: 
their  van.  The  Goths  were  displaced  by  tbe  Huns, 
and  urged  forward  by  the  impulsion.  They  obtained 
permission  of . Valena  to  make  a  seillemeiit  in  Thrace, 
and  swore  fealty  to  him,  but  afterward  revolted  under 
theirgeneral  Fridigem.  Surprised,  as  ihey  were  ladeo 
with  spoil,  by  the  Roman  general  Sebastian,  they  were 
routed,  and  the  booty  was  retaken.  Gratian,  who  had 
defeated  another  body  of  Goths  by  his  general  Frtger- 
idus,  near  Strasbnrg,  and  permitted  the  remnant  to 
settle  on  the  Po,  advanced  to  the  aeaisunca  of  Va- 
lens ;  but  the  latter,  eager  lo  distinguish  himself  and 
jealous  of  bia  nephew,  naked  a  battle  with  at  the  con- 
federated Goths,  in  which  the  Roman  army,  after  a 
brave  struggle,  the  band  of  Isncers,  in  psrticQlar,  stand- 
ing firm  to  the  last  around  their  emperor,  waa  put  to 
total  rout,  and  the  field  heaped  with  ita  dead.  Valena 
taking  refuge  in  a  country-house  with  only  a  few  fol- 
lowers, who  resisted  from  the  roof  the  attempt  of  the 
Goths  to  break  the  door,  the  latter  set  fire  to  tbe  build- 
ing, and  he  periafaed  with  the  rest  in  the  flames  (A.D, 
378).  Valens  waa  of  a  middle  height,  with  legs  rstliet 
bowed,  somewhat  corpulent,  and  of  a  high-coloured 
complexion.  One  of  his  eyes  was  obstructed  by  a 
cataract,  but  it  was  not  discernible  st  s  little  distsnce. 
Ignorant  of  art  and  literature,  he  was  but  imperfectly 
versed  in  miliury  tactica.  With  a  sluggish  and  pro- 
crastinatiiw  habit  of  mind  be  nuited  a  dogmatical  im* 
pstionee  or  temper,  and  in  the  courts  of  law,  without 
caring  for  the  merits  of  the  case,  was  offendeid  by  any 
deciaion  which  counteracted  his  own  wishes.  Though 
bitter  cgainst  those  who  withstood  his  will  or  differed 
from  tiim  in  sentiment,  he  waa  not  incapable  of  friend- 
ship.— II.  Vslentinian  II.  waa  proclaimed  Augustus 
at  four  years  old,  as  the  colleague  of  Gratian,  wd  re- 
sided with  hia  mother,  tbe  Empreas  Justina,  at  the 
court  of  Milan.  Maximus,  hsving  established  himself 
in  Britain  end  Gaul,  drove  Valentininn  out  of  Itsiy. 
The  youth  stood  as  a  suppliant  before  the  throne  of 
Constantinople  with  the  empress- mother  and  his  sis- 
ter Galla.  The  hand  of  the  latter  became  a  pledge  of 
the  ho^itality  and  ain  of  the  enamoured  Tbeodosina. 
Vslentinian  was  thus  restored,  tbroogh  the  aid  of  TW 
odostus,  to  the  throne  of  the  Western  empire ;  a  throne 
which  his  weak  chsracter  did  not  enable  him  to  fill  snd 
defend.  The  new  reign  of  this  young  prince  was  not 
of  It^ng  duration.  He  removed  the  seat  of  the  court 
to  Vienna  (now  Vteimt),  on  the  Rhone,  where  he  was 
assassinated.  A.D.  393,  by  order  of  Arbogastes,  gen 
era!  of  the  Franks,  whose  authority  had  long  (weiraai 
inated  over  that  of  his  master.  This  prince  was  s 
youth  of  excellent  qualities,  temperate,  studious,  sod 
affectionate. — III.  Valentinian  III.  was  the  son  of 
ConslsntiUB  and  Placidia,  daughter  of  Theodoaina  the 
Great.  He  waa  only  aix  years  of  sg«  when  he  was 
proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  Weat,  a!d.  433 ;  but  bo 
waa  not  actually  recognised  aa  such  until  485,  after 
the  defeat  of  John  the  Noury,  who  had  seised  optw 
the  empire.  Placidia,  who  possessed  at  first  all  the 
authority,  governed  with  much  wisdom.  A^lius,  wor- 
thy, by  bia  valour  and  miliury  talents,  of  the  fairest 
period  of  the  Roman  republic,  preaerved  for  tbe  em- 
pire the  territnry  of  Gaul,  continually  invaded  by  new 
ei  emies,  and  forced  tbe  Franka,  the  Gotha,  the  Bn 
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iHce,  however,  was  leu  forti  luu  in  Ainca,  and  could 
not  prevent  Gensenc,  king  of  the  Vandala.  from  found* 
ing  an  empire  ittere  in  448.  Valenliniau  waa  br  ihia 
time  of  an  age  to  govern  for  himself;  but  ibe  onljp  uae 
he  made  of  ins  powec  waa  to  commit  crimea  tud  to 
diagrace  bimaelf  bjr  nets  of  drbaucbeiy,.  Aetiua  anb- 
aequentl;  (A.I).  4fil)  gained  a  compjete  victory  over 
Atula,  in  the  plains  of  Duro-Catalaunum  <Cu/om), 
vhm  ValentiDian,  jealoua  of  his  gtorj,  had  him  sent 
fpr.  and,  on  a  sudden,  subbed  him  to  the  heart.  He 
did  not,  however,  long  survive  this  eowardly  act. 
The  following  year,  bsvmg  violsted  tbe  wife  of  PelrO' 
tiaa  Maximal,  ■  man  of  conauUr  raak,  Uie  outraged 
hnaband  slew  him  (A.D.  4fi5),  in  ttie  tbiny-sixth  year 
9f  his  age  and  thirty-first  of  hia  reign,  and  then  asceod- 
•d  his  throne.  (Hetktringttma  Sistory  of  lUmu.  p. 
160,  aejq.- — EUon't  Hiit.  Rooum  Eaiptrort,  p.  S17, 

"^slibIi  Lax,  I.  de  Provecatmu,  by  P.  Valcriua 
Publicola.  {Vi4.  Valeriua  I.)  It  granted  to  evvry 
OM  the  liberty  of  appealing  from  Im  conaals  to  the 
people,  and  that  no  magiatrate  abould  be  permitted  to 
ponish  a  Roman  citixen  who  thoa  appesled.  1'his  law 
was  afterward  once  and  again  renewed,  and  always 
by  persons  of  tbe  Valerian  Ismily.  {Liv..  3, 8. — Dion. 
Hal.,  6,  l«.—/fciii«e..  Rim.  Ant.,  p.  S46,  km.,  U. 
tUMhoii.y~-\i.  Another,  d»  DMtor^,  by  L.  Vtleri- 
na  Flaccus,  consul  A.U.(J.  667.  It  enacted  that 
debtors  should  be  dtscharged  on  peying  one  fourth  of 
tbwr  debts.  (VeU.  PtUerc,  2.  33.)— III.  Another, 
by  M.  Valerius  CoTvinus,  A.U.C.  453,  which  con- 
firmed the  first  Valerian  law  enacted  by  Publicola. — 
IV.  Another,  called  also  Horatio,  by  L.  Valeriua  and 
H.  Horstius,  tbe  consula,  A.U.C.  304.  It  revived 
the  GrU  Vsiarian  law,  which  under  tbe  triumvirate  had 
last  ita  force — V.  Anotber.  it  UagiMtrtoAtu,  by  P. 
VaUrivi  PoUieola,  A.U.C.  343.  It  creaisd  two 
quBsiora  to  ulte  care  of  tha  public  tmwro,  which 
waa  for  the  future  to  ho  lupt  in  tbo  umple  of  Sttum. 

ValbsiInus,  Pniiuaa  Licimira,  a  Roman,  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  tbe  army  in  Rhatia,  of  which  he 
vmcommaodar,  A.D.  S&4.  He  had  bean  diMinguish- 
■d  by  his  virtaea  while  in  a  private  atalion,  and  great 
expscuiions  were  consoquenily  formed  of  him  when 
be  ascended  the  throne.  Having  appointed  his  son 
Gallieiius  to  be  his  sssociste  in  ibe  empire,  be  left  him 
to  defend  it  against  the  inenraiona  of  the  Gotbs  and 
Oarmaoa.  and  marcbed  to  the  east  to  oppose  the  Per- 
■ian  king  Sapor.  Valerian  waa  defeaiod  end  uken 
piiaomr  Dy  the  Persians,  who  troated  him  witfajgreat 
and  contemptoouff  crudty.  His  degenerate  ion  Oalli* 
«WB  made  no  effort  lo  obuin  hia  release,  being  appa- 
rently more  aatiafied  to  reign  alone.  For  many  years 
tbe  Roman  emperor  bowed  bimaelf  down,  that  bis 
body  might  serre  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  Persian 
king  whan  be  mounted  on  norwMck:  be  «ae  at  laat 
iajrod  alive,  and  hie  skin,  stuffed  in  tba  form  of  a  bu^ 
■lan  figure  and  dyed  with  scarlet,  was  preserved  iu  a 
temple  in  Persia.    (Trefr.  PoU.,  YaUrian.  ViL) 

VALBRitrs  PuBuirs,  I.  B  celebrated  Roman,  aor. 
Bsmed  Publicola  {oid.  Publictria),  snd  who  shared 
with  Junius  Brutne  tbe  glory  of  having  driven  out  the 
TaniDina  and  ot  founding  the  Roman  commoowesllh, 
B.C.  669.  Brutne  having  fallen  on  ibe  field  of  bat 
tie,  and  Collstinua,  the  colwague  the  former,  having 
been  compelled  eventually  to  retire  from  Rome  in 
consequence  of  bis  relationship  to  the  Tarquin  family, 
Valerius  wsa  chosen  conaut  along  with  Sp.  Lucretius 
TricipiticuB.  This  last  diad  during  tbe  earlier  part  of 
bis 'year,  and  Valerius  remained  sole  consul.  As  be 
Bj^wared  in  no  haste  to  have  a  new  eollaagve,  and 
waa,  at  tba  lame  time,  engaged  in  aneUng  a  manaioo 
oa  a  lofty  cmiDenea,  whieli,  to  tbe  jaalouB  viaion  of 
hia  eountcyman,  lookad  like  a  fartiees  agaioat  theic 
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absoluta.  On  being  informed,  however,  of  tbe  dnaat 
isfaetion  fell  on  this  subject  by  tbe  people,  be  imma- 
diately  caused  tbe  edifice  lo  be  nxed  to  the  gnMnd. 
took  Ifom  tbe  faaees  the  axe,  the  emblem  of  capital 
puDisbment,  eanscd  the  same  fascea  lo  b«  lowered  be 
fore  tbe  paopla  at  ibair  next  genenl  aasenbly,  and  al 
waya  aftarwaid  oa  aunilar  oeeaaioBS,  and  finally  had 
tbe  cslebreted  law  of  anwal  {lez  Prmecmtiomt)  passed, 
which  proiected  the  righie  and  persona  <rf  Homan  eit- 
itena  agaioat  tbe  tynnoy  of  magiatrates.  (I'td.  Va- 
leria Lu  I.)  This  conduct  rendered  Vslerius  tbe  idol 
of  tba  po|Hilace,  and  obuincd  for  bia  the  saroame  « 
Publicola,  In  aUoBiiHi  to  bia  great  popuiariiy.  (  ViL 
Publicola.)  Ha  waa  aleo  contioned  in  tbe  cMMoUup 
for  tbe  two  succeeding  yeara,  B.C.  608  and  607.  Be 
was  chosen  consul  anew  in  504.  Ha  sppt-ars  to  have 
died  not  long  after.  Tbe  disiolereatc^ima  of  this  il* 
luBtrious  citizen  was  so  great,  that,  after  bai.'^  beea 
four  limes  consnl.  be  died  a  poor  man,  and  tbe  rxpenae 
ofhia  funerel  bed  to  be  boma  by  the  sute.  Tbe  Ro- 
man matrona  nwamod  for  him  a  wliole  vrar.  {Im 
t,  68— /d..  3.  3,  65.  — /J,  10.  9  —Dim 

Hal.,  6,  19  — fYor..  1.  9  — Ma/.,  Vit.  Pubttc—lb- 
roL,  Sat.,  I,  6,  13  >~II.  Cory  us  Corriona,  a  inbune 
of  tbe  soldiers  onder  Camillus.    Wbeo  tbe  Komao 
army  was  challenged  by  one  of  tbe  Seoooea,  remark- 
able for  bia  strengih  and  stator«,  Viletina  nndettook 
to  engage  bin,  and  obtained  an  ea^  videcy  by  nwana 
of  a  crow  or  raven  {corvut)  that  assialed  him,  and  at> 
isekod  lbs  face  of  ibe  Gaul,  whence  bis  surname  of 
CoTfut  or  Coraimu.    Valeriiia  triumpbod  over  ibe 
Etruriana  and  ibe  neighbouring  slatrs  ihal  made  war 
agsinat  Rome,  and  was  six  times  boooured  with  tha 
consulship.    He  died  in  tha  100th  year  of  his  age,  sd- 
mired  and  regretted  for  many  private  and  puUic  nr- 
lues^    \,VmL  Max.,  8.  13.-t^.  7,  27.)-lU.  Anii. 
ss.  a  Roman  biatorian.  who  ficmrisbed  aboat  A.II.C. 
670,  B.C  84.    Pliny  ofion  refera  to  him.  AuIbs 
Gellius  ({ootas  the  13th,  S4th,  45tb.  and  75lh  books 
of  his  anosls.    {A}d.  GclL,  7. 9.~U.,  1, 7, 
MessaU.    (Kid.  Hessala.)— V.  Maximna.  a  Romu 
writer,  born  at  Roma  during  tbe  niga  of  A^gnaWi^ 
of  a  patrician  familf .   Aeoordmg  to  Eia  own  aocooat, 
be  aarved  in  Alia  under  Sextaa  Ponpey,  who  wm 
consul  tbe  year  that  Augustus  died  (3.  6, 8).  On  hia 
return  to  Rome  be  absMiDedmtirdy&ompuUiea&vai 
and  lived  until  the  time  of  tbe  consfoncy  of  Sejanoa, 
A.D.3t.  We  have  no  other  psnicQlsrsol'^bis  life.  Tba 
aoonymoae  but  ancient  author  of  hie  lile  makes  btm  to 
bave  been  deaccndad  fram  the  Valotaa  fanu^  on  Iba 
father'a  side,  and  from  tba  f^bian  on  tha  iooilier*a  ade. 
Hia  surname  Maximna  indicateB  the  latter  part  of  his 
genealogy.  Inaworkcompaeedorieinallyoftenboaka, 
but  of  which  only  nine  remain,  ana  entitled  Dictontm 
factorumque  ntemorabUiim  Ubri,  he  baa  collected  to- 
gether tbe  sayings  and  actions  of  individiMb  <rf  variooa 
eras  and  nations,  whicfa  be  foond  acattared  orer  Us- 
torical  works,  and  daemcd  wonby  of  beiw  tianeiBittad 
to  poalarity.   Tba  collection  i«  dedicated  to  "nheifaa. 
He  classifiea  the  individnala  of  whom  be  naats,  ae- 
cording  to  BOroe  peculiar  virtue  or  vice,  of  which  tbey 
are  cited  as  examples.    He  first  confines  himsdf  to 
Romans,  snd  than  pssses  to  other  nstioot.  eapecially 
tbe  Greeks.   Hia  titlaa  of  bis  cbaptors  are  ifae  work 
of  tbe  giammarianB  or  copyists,  aa  appears  very  cleai^ 
ly  from  tbe  use  of  words  which  ware  unknown  dmii^ 
liie  best  age  of  Roman  literature.    Valarius  disfjaya 
neither  juogment  in  bis  choice  of  anecdoiae,  nor  slufi 
in  their  arranBomeni,  nor  good  taste  in  tbe  use  of  ex- 
pressions, and  in  tbe  transitions  which  be  froqoentlj 
makes  (root  tbe  natural  order  of  things.    No  one  evN 
carried  flattery  u  a  greatw  extent :  his  prefsco.  «d- 
draeaod  to  Tibarioa  is  perfectly  disguetiog.    Hia  aa» 
ner  of  oarratbig  is  far  from  pleasiiuct  am  bb  s^la  ia 
daclainaUR]r,  and  «&eted.  Notwiibatandm  ita 
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ber  of  liitle  facu  uken  [ronrt  Kotbors  whom  works 
btTC  nol  reached  ua.  Some  critics  believe,  thoogh  on 
no  Terr  sure  grounds,  that  the  work  in  question  is  a 
-ompilaiion  from  a  larger  one  by  the  same  author,  and 
Oraa  executed  bj  C.  Titua  Probna  or  Julias  Paris. 
Others,  in  like  manner,  SMribe  it  to  Jaouuins  Nepo* 
tianuB.  These  three  itidividuals  tre  equally  nnkoown. 
— The  best  editions  of  Valerius  Maximus  are,  that  of 
Voralius,  BctoI.,  167S,  8vo;  ihst  of  Torrsnius,  Lugd. 
Bat.,  1736.  4to  ;  ihat  of  Kappius,'  Lipa.,  1782,  8vo; 
and  that  of  Haae,  Paris,  1823,  3  toIh.  8to  (including 
Obsequens  ie  Prodigiit),  which  laat  fonn*  part  of  the 
colleetioD  of  Lemiire. — VI.  Flaeeut,  a  Latin  poet 
wlio  Bouridied  under  Veapaaian.  He  wrote  a  poem  in 
eight  books  on  the  Argonautic  expedition,  but  it  re- 
mained unfinished  on  account  of  his  premature  death. 
The  manuscripts  of  this  poem  add  to  the  name  of  Va- 
lerina  Flaccue  that  of  Setinus  Balboa.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  critics  that  this  last  was  the  name 
of  a  grammarian  who  made  a  rerision  of  the  text,  oi 
who,  perhaps,  waa  the  poaseasor  of  a  remariuble  man- 
nscnpt.  The  birthplace  of  the  writer  is  alao  inTolved 
in  some  doubt,  h  is  believed  by  many  that  his  native 
place  was  Patavium,  and  this  opinion  is  founded  on 
Tarioua  pasaagea  of  Martial.  Oihera  suppose  that  he 
waa  born  at  Setia  Campania,  and  allege  the  name  Se- 
tinus in  favour  of  this  jioaition  The  latter  nsme,  how- 
ever, baa  been  explained  above.  There  has  come 
down  to  ua,  among  the  epignms  of  Msrtial,  one  ad- 
dressed to  Valerius  Flaecus,  in  which  the  former  ed- 
vises  him  to  renounce  poetry,  and  apply  himaelf  to  the 
studies  of  the  bar,  as  aETording  e  better  meana  for  ac- 
cumulating a  fortune.  From  this  aome  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  his  poetical  talents  were  not  held  in 
very  bigit  esteem  by  hia  contemporaries.  Quintitian, 
bowever,  speaks  of  bis  death  aa  a  great  loaa  to  litera- 
tor«.  He  AM  A.D.  88,  in  the  reign  of  Domrtian. 
The  "  A^;[onautica"  of  Valerius  Flaecus  are  in  eight 
booka,  the  laat  imperfect.  Had  the  poem  been  com- 
pleted, it  ia  thought  that  it  would  have  occupied  ten  or 
twelve  books.  It  is  an  imitation  of  the  work  of  Apol- 
loniua  of  Rhodes  on  the  same  subject.  The  critiea 
are  far  from  being  agreed  a*  to  its  merits  :  some  rank 
it  next  to  the  iEneia  ;  while  others,  who  regard  beauty 
of  diction  as  less  eseeniial  than  invention,  assign  it  a 
mocb  lower  rank,  and  give  the  preference  to  the  po- 
tms  of  Statins,  Luran,  and  even  Silius  Italicus.  In 
truth,  the  "  Argonsutics"  are  clearly  deficient  in  ori- 
ginality. The  principal  fault  of  the  poem  is,  that  the 
enterprise  of  the  Afgoneots,  which  forms  the  chief  in- 
terest of  the  &ble,  is  continually  lost  sight  of  amid  nu- 
merous digressions  and  episodes.  Hence  the  poem 
wears  in  general  a  cold  and  monotonous  appearanee. 
It  is  not,  However,  without  beauties;  it  containa  de- 
•eriptions  highly  poetical,  and  some  very  ingenioua 
compariaons.  It  is  renurkable  thst  in  the  paaaagea 
where  Valerius  does  not  imiute  Apollonias.  be  is  far 
more  elegant  than  in  tbote  where  be  copin  him.  His 
fftyle  ia  eonciae  and  energetic,  but  oftenlimea  obscure 
Uid  affected.  Frequently,  too,  he  sacrifices  nature  to 
art,  and  to  an  anxiety  for  displaying  the  stores  of  his 
erudition. — The  best  editions  of  Valerius  Flaecus  are, 
that  of  Bnrmann,  L.  Bat.,  1724,  4to;  that  of  Harles, 
AUenb.,  1781,  8vo ;  that  of  Wagner,  GSltmg.,  1805, 
•vo  :  that  of  Weichert.  Mit.  op.  Goed.,  1818,  8vo; 
and  that  of  Lemaire  (fbiming  part  of  his  eolleetion), 
Pftnt,  1824-5,  3  vola.  8to.  {8<mi,  Hut.  Lit.  Ron., 
»ol.  S,  p.  294,  aeyf.) 

VALoIua  R[iroB,aRomanpoet  in  the  AuTOatan  age, 
en  wnom  Tibullus  (4,  1,  80)  passes  a  high  eul<«ium 
{"  Valgiut,  atemo  propior  mm  aUer  Homero"),  which, 
tB  all  probability,  cornea  rather  from  the  warm  friend 
then  the  aober  criUe.  Horace  Bpuks  of  btm  u  one  of 
buM  by  whom  ha  wodd  viib  hie  prodoctiona  to  be 


VANDaUi,  a  people  of  Germany.  The  Vandala 
seem  to  have  been  of  Gothic  origin.  Pliny  and  Pro« 
copiua  agree  in  making  them  sucn,  and  the  latter  wri- 
ter more  eapecially  affirms,  in  express  terms,  tha  the 
Goihs  and  Vandals,  though  dialinguiahed  by  name, 
were  the  aame  people,  agreeing  in  their  manners,  and 
speaking  the  aame  language.  They  were  called  Van- 
dals from  the  Teutonic  term  toendeiu  which  aigntSea 
to  wander.  They  began  to  be  troobleaome  to  the 
Romans  A.D.  160,  in  the  reign  of  Aurelius  and  Verua: 
in  the  year  410  they  made  ihemat-lves  masters  of 
Spain,  in  conjunction  with  the  Alaqi  and  Suevi,  sod 
received  foe  their  share  wlmt  from  them  waa  termed 
Vandalitia,  now  Ani^Mtia.  In  439  they  crowed  into 
Africa  under  Genserie,  who  not  only  made  himaelf 
master  there  of  Byxacium,  Gnlulia,  and  part  of  No- 
midia,  but  croa»ed  over  into  Italy,  A.D  455,  and 
plundeml  Rome.  After  the  death  of  Genserie  the 
Vandal  power  declined.  (Dto  Cau.,  71,  12.— £h- 
trm.,  8.  i».—Frecop.,  B.  O:,  I,  ^t.—T*e.,  Germ.,  S. 
—Jomani.,  33,  37.) 

VanoiA:iib,  a  German  tribe  alongthe  Rhine.  Their 
capiul  was  Augnetn  Vangionnm,  railed  also  Borhrto- 
utsgus,  now  Witrmt,  {Toe.,  Hitl.,  4,70. — Id.,  Germ., 
28.— Win,,  4,  17.) 

Vabdands  or  VardahIub,  a  river  of  Aaia,  called 
otherwise  Hypania,  which  risea  in  the  central  part  of 
Caucasus,  and  falla  into  the  Palua  Meotis  by  several 
months.  It  receiTce  in  its  course  all  the  water  of  the 
western  bnoeb  of  the  Caucasian  chain,  like  sandy 
plain,  which  extends  to  the  north  of  this  river,  fornix 
es  it  with  more.  Ita  two  principal  mouths  emtirsce 
the  island  ofTaman,  in  which  the  town  of  Fanego-ia, 
the  ancient  Phanagoria,  attracu  a  little  trade.  Toe 
modern  name  Kuban  of  the  river  Hypania  preserrea 
traces  of  the  ancient  appellation,  since,  aceonling  ta 
the  prononeiatm  of  the  dialecte  of  the  north  of  Asia, 
the  k.  uttered  from  the  throat,  becomes  k.  (Plot.  — 
MaUe-Brun,  Oe^.,  vol.  S,  p.  43,  Am.  ed.) 

VakIos,  L.  a  contemporary  of  Virgil  and  Horace, 
and  one  of  the  best  tragic  poeu  of  his  time.  He  com 
posed  a  drama  eotitled  Tkjfeatea,  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Quintilian,  deaerred  to  be  ranked  with  the 
fineat  ekeft  d'tntwe  of  the  Qreeks.  He  also  distb- 
suisbed  himself  in  the  department  of  epic  veiae,  and 
Horace  places  him  at  the  heed  of  the  epic  poets  of  his 
time.  'I'he  ^neid  of  Virgil,  however,  had  not  yet 
been  publisiied.  Varius  sung  the  exploits  of  Augos 
tuB  Slid  bis  son-in-btw  Agrippa,  ao  that  his  poem  ap 
peue  to  btve  been  ntber  biatorical  than  epic  in  its 
character.  It  is  entirely  loet.  Macrobiust  however, 
has  preserved  for  ue  a  Caw  fine  lines  from  another  poem 
of  Verioa*,  on  Death.  {Sat ,  8, 1,  3.)— The  aeholiaat 
on  Horace,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Scholiast  of  Cruquius,  accnaes  Varius  of  having  sto- 
len the  tragedy  referred  to  above  from  Cassius  Severus 
of  Parma,  a  poet  of  the  same  period,  mentioned  with 
eulogium  by  Horace.  {EpUt  ,  1, 4,  8.)  Tbia  chirg* 
has  been  since  reiterated  by  sevenl  of  the  learned, 
snd,  among  others,  by  Vossius  (de  foit.  Lot.,  p.  33), 

SGsaner,  and  Baxter,  in  their  reapective  editions  ol 
orsce,  and  also  by  Burmann.  Wieland,  however, 
has  Bhown  the  inaccuracy  of  the  scholiast,  whcs  ia 
making  his  accnsatiout  confiMmds  Varius  the  poet  witli 
Quintus  Atios  Vsrus,  who  put  Cteeios  to  death  at 
Athens.  {Vol.  Max.,  1,7,7.— SehSUtHiMtlM. Rom., 
vol.  1,  p.Sll.) 

Vab«o,  f.  M*.  TiKKNTiva,  a  Roman  conaol  of  ig- 
noble  origin,  colleague  with  L  ^milina  Paulua  the 
year  in  which  the  battle  of  Canna  waa  fought.  His 
raahneaa  and  preaumption  hastened  that  menorsUe 
cooaiet.  (,Ttd.  Cannn.  aod  Hannibal.)  Afte:diebat< 
tie  he  retreated  to  Venoaia,  aitd  put  bimaelf  in  a  poo> 
tme  for  pnating  the  enemy  till  bo  eonld  recoive  ia 


■ubwqiient  return  to  Kom«  bo  wu  ooiMMiiwiy  re- 
ceived, noiwithsiandiag  hUdefeM;  tad  ifat  sea«l«  re- 
tomed  bim  thinka  for  liia  nqdauDted  aspect  after  de- 
feat, and  for  not  haTing  deapaired  of  tba  eoaunoo- 
waaltfa.  {Im.,  33,  35,  xq^.—Id.,  S3.  41,  wff.— 
U-t  33,  61,  «eff.)  H«  wu  afiennird  appoiniM,  as 
proconaul,  to  a««nd  PicaiuiRi,  and  niaa  iavi«a  thm- 
lo ;  attd  hit  proeonaular  aulbont  j  waa  continufld  to  him 
year  after  year.  He  appeara  uj  bsf*  filled,  at  a  later 
period,  the  office  of  ambuaador  to  Philip,  aa  well  as 
other  public  employmeDts.  {law.,  33,  83. — Id.,  3S, 
0.— id.,  30,  30.'  d(c.)— n.  A  Latin  wriiw,  celebrated 
far  bia  great  leamiiiff.  Ha  ia  aaid  to  bare  written  no 
leas  than  AOO  diflweat  Tolumea,  iriiich  an  all  now 
last  except  a  treatise  de  Rt  Ruttica,  and  part  of  an- 
other de  LtJtguA  LotiTM,  dedicated  to  the  on  lor  Ct- 
eero.  He  was  bom  ia  the  637ih  jreai  of  Koine,  and 
was  descended  of  an  ancient  aenatonal  family,  it 
la  probable  that  hia  youth,  and  even  the  greater  part 
of  hia  manhood,  weiespoat  in  hterary  poiauiu,  and  in 
the  acquisition  of  that  auipendous  knowledge  which 
has  procured  him  the  B]^llation  of  "(Ac  mott  Uamnd 
of  tiu  KomoMMJ"  In  A.U.C.  686  be  served  under 
Ponpey  in  his  war  against  the  piratea,  in  which  be 
commanded  the  Greek  abipe.  To  the  fortunes  of  that 
sommander  be  contiojied  firmly  attached,  and  was  sp- 
pointed  one  of  his  lieutananla  in  iSpnin,  along  with 
Afrauius  and  Pelreias,  at  the  commanceownt  of  the 
war  with  Catsar.  Hiipania  Ulterior  waa  especially 
confided  to  his  protection,  and  two  legions  were  pieced 
under  hi*  conunai>d.  After  the  surrender  of  hia  coU 
tecgues  in  Hither  Spain,  Casar  proceeded  in  peraon 
•gatnit  bim.  Varro  appeara  to  have  been  little  quali- 
fied to  cope  with  such  an  advcraary.  One  (rf*  the  le- 
giona  deserted  before  bisowneyea-,  and  his  retreat  to 
Oadis,  where  ha  bad  meant  to  retire,  baTiog  been  cut 
eft  be  aunondered  at  discretion  with  tba  tfoen  in  tbe 
Ticinity  of  Oorduha.  From  that  period  be  despaired  of 
the  salvation  of  the  republic,  and,  raeaiving  his  free- 
dom from  Cwsar,  he  proceeded  to  Dyrrbachium,  to  give 
Pompey  a  deuil  of  what  had  pained.  Thii  latter 
place  he  left  almost  immediately  thereafter  for  Rome. 
After  bia  ratam  to  Italy,  he  withdraw  from  all  pobti- 
eal  eonceraa,  end  indulged  himaelf.  during  the  remain- 
der of  bis  life,  in  the  enjoyment  of  Uteian  leisure. 
The  only  service  which  ha  perfinaied  for  Caaar  waa 
that  of  arranging  the  booka  which  tbe  dictator  had 
himself  procured,  or  which  bad  been  acquired  by 
thoee  who  had  preceded  bim  in  Uw  manegament  of 
pgblie  aflaira.  He  lived,  durmg  tbe  nun  of  Cwear, 
u  habiu  of  the  closest  iDtimacy  with  Cicero.  'Hie 
greater  part  of  his  time  was  paaaad  at  the  varioua 
villas  which  he  possessed  in  luly.  After  the  aesassi- 
nsiion  of  Cesar,  Vam's  principal  vilb,  aituate  near  the 
town  of  Casinum,  in  the  temtory  of  tbe  Volsci,  waa 
forciUy  aeised  by  Mare  Antony,  along  with  almost  all 
his  weslth.  Nor  wis  tbis  all.  Hia  name  waa  also 
placed  in  the  list  of  the  pnecribed,  eUhough  be  vras  at 
ittMrivUMd  age  of  70  years.  Hia  friends,  howevor, 
aeerotadnlKV,  and  he  remained  in  a  place  of  safely 
until  a  special  edrct  was  pasted  by  tbe  consul,  M.  Plan- 
cus,  under  the  trinm*b«[  seal,  excepting  him  and  Me*- 
sale  Corvinus  from  the  gehpal  atanghier.  But,  though 
Tarm  Uiua  eaeapad,  be  was  i|oable  to  save  hia  library, 
which  waa  pbeel  in  tbe  garthip  of  one  of  bia  villas, 
and  fell  into  the  hsnds  of  an  tlliti^rate  soldiery.  After 
tbe  battle  of  Actiam,  Varro  resided  at  Rome  until  his 
decease,  which  happened  A.U.C.  '737,  when  he  waa 
00  yeara  of  age.  His  wealth  waa  retitored  by  Angus- 
toe,  but  bia  booka  could  not  be  supplifed.  ft  is  not 
ioiprobaUa  that  tbe  )oee  of  hia  books,  which  impeded 
the  pcoeaeutHHi  ofbia  atndiao,  and  prevented  the  com- 
position of  such  works  as  nuy  have  requiiyl  reference 
■ad  coTttultation,  may  have  induced  Varro^  to  emplo^r 
the  remaining  part  or  hia  life  in  delmriDg  ^boee  pra- 


etpeneiL«,  and  wbteh  need  only  reaainiscence  to  ia* 
cuicste.    It  was  aome  time  after  the  loes  of  bis  boc^ 
and  when  be  bad  nearly  reecbed  tbe  age  of  eighty,  that 
Varro  composed  tbe  work  on  hu^nuy,  as  he  himsdt 
testifies  in  the  introductioB.      Varro,"  obeervea  Hai^ 
tyn,  "  wrilea  mora  like  a  aebolBr  than  a  annpncticat 
ly  acQuahiled  with  agricohaitl  punuila."   This  work, 
together  with  that  dt  Lingiut  Latina,  are  tbe  only  two 
of  Vano'a  productions  that  have  reached  ae  ;  and  the 
latter  is  incomplete.    It  ia  on  account  of  this  pbih>lo> 
gical  produciion  that  Aulas  Gellius  ranks  him  among 
ttie  grammarians,  who  form  a  numerous  and  imputant 
claaa  in  the  bieioty  of  Latin  litentore.    Una  work 
originally  consisted  of  twonty-fbnr  books,  and  was  di- 
vided into  throe  great  parts.    Hw  first  eiz  bodu  were 
devoted  to  etymological  reeearcbee.    Tbe  eecond  di- 
vision, which  extended  from  the  commencement  of  tbe 
seventh  to  tbe  end  of  the  twelfth  book,  comprebciided 
the  aeeidenu  of  vcrbe,  and  the  difierent  cbai^iee  which 
they  undeigo  from  dadeoam,  eoBingation,  and  com- 
parisoB.    The  anther  admits  of  tmt  tvre  kinds  of 
words,  nouns  snd  verbs,  to  which  be  refers  all  tbe  oibet 
parte  of  speech.    He  distinguishes  also  two  sorts  ef 
declension,  (rf  which  be  cslls  the  one  ubitaiy,  Mad 
the  other  natural  or  necessary.    With  tba  ninth  book 
terminates  the  frasmenl  we  possess  of  Varro's  treatiaa. 
The  third  part  of  tbe  work,  which  contained  twdvt 
books,  treated  of  lyntax.    It  also  couuined  i  sort  of 
gloesary,  which  explained  the  true  meaning  of  I^tb 
terms.    This  may  be  eonsideied  sa  one  of  the  chief 
works  of  Varro,  and  was  certainly  a  laborious  and  in- 
geniona  production ;  but  the  author  is  evidently  tee 
load  of  deriving  words  from  the  ancient  dialects  of 
Italy  instead  of  recurring  to  the  Greek,  which,  sftei 
tbe  capture  of  TareoUim,  became  a  great  source  of 
Latin  terms.   Tittn  waa  abo  a  distinct  treatiae,  d* 
&nwme  Latmot  addreaaod  lo  MaiccUna,  of  wbidk  a 
very  few  fragments  are  preserved  by  Aulas  Gellius. 
The  critical  works  of  Vairo  were  alao  numerous,  but 
almost  nothing  is  known  of  their  content".    His  my  th- 
ologieal  or  theological  productions  were  mocii  (ludied, 
and  very  frequently  cited  by  the  sncieot  fatbers,  par* 
ticnlai^  by  St.  Augustine  and  Laetantius.   Thia  paR 
of  bis  works  ehiefiy  contributed  to  ibe  splendid  repu 
tatioa  of  Varro,  and  was  •xtant  as  lata  aa  tba  b^n 
ning  of  tbe  t4tb  century.   Petrarch  bid  seen  it  in  tua 
youth.    It  aubeequently,  however,  disappeared.  In 
niatoiT  Varro  was  also  conspicuons,  snd  Plutarch,  in 
his  life  of  Romulus,  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of  all  tbe 
Romans  most  vereed  in  tbia  dcnartnwnt  of  kmtwlodge. 
Tbe  philoBC^ical  writinsa  of  Vano  an  not  nnmenNia. 
Hia  chief  work  of  tina  oeecription,  eatttled  de  PkUo- 
Mofki*  tiher,  appears  to  beve  been  very  comprehensive. 
Sl  Auguatine  informs  na  that  Vam  examined  in  il  aU 
tbe  venous  secu  of  philosophera,  of  which  he  enumer 
ated  upward  of  S8U.  .  The  sect  of  the  Old  Acaden^ 
was  lut  wbieb  ha  himself  fbUowed,  lod  ila  loaeu  he 
owinuined  in  opposilioa  to  all  oibera.   Vana  derived 
mneb  notoriety  from  hia  aatirieal  eomposHwns.  ffis 
TVacermws  or  Trie^UiM  was  a  aaiiric  history  of  the 
trininvinte  of  Caear.  Pompej,  and  Crassas.  Moch 
pleasantry  and  aaicasm  were  also  inter^iened  in  bis 
bodts,  entitled  Ltgiatariei  i  but  bio  most  eelefanted 
prodoetion  ia  that  litM  was  the  satira  wbieb  he  kimsdf 
entitled  JfentMeoa.   It  was  so  called  from  the  cynic 
MenippuB  of  Gsdara,  who  was  in  the  babit  ttf  ex|Hsa^ 
ing  himself  joculariy  upon  tbe  most  grave  and  impor- 
tant subjects.    Tbe  appellauon  of  Mtmifpemn  waa 
given  to  his  satires  by  Varro,  because  be  imiutod  tbe 
philosopher's  general  style  of  humour.    In  iu  extamsl 
fonn  it  appears  to  have  been  a  aort  of  literary  anoaialy. 
Greek  words  and  phrases  were  intersperaed  with  I^t- 
in ;  prooa  was  minted  with  verses  of  varioua  meaa- 
orea ;  and  pleasantly  wtUi  aerinna  reonrk.  Many  lag- 
nents  of  uiia  Hooippetn  aatira  nmainf  hut  tl^y  an 
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DMflj  150,  bave  been  giveo  by  FBoriciua  in  ■Iphabet- 
leal  order.  Some  of  them  are  in  Latin,  othera  in 
Oreek.  Many  minor  productiona  of  Varro  might  be 
alao  mentioned  did  our  limits  permit.  A  auliicient 
number,  however,  have  been  cited  to  juatify  the  pane- 
gyric of  Cicero :  "  Hi*  worka  brought  ua  homo,  aa  it 
ware,  while  we  were  foreignen  in  our  own  city,  and 
wandering  like  alrangers,  so  that  we  miobt  know  who 
lad  wkere  we  were  ;  for  in  them  are  Isid  -open  the 
elironology  of  hia  country,  a  description  of  the  aeaaona, 
the  laws  of  religion,  the  ordinances  of  the  prieats,  do- 
ntesiic  and  military  occanencea.  the  aituationa  of 
couaUieri  and  places,  the  naowe  of  all  tbinga,  divine 
and  human,  the  breed  of  animila,  moral  dntiee,  and 
the  origin  of  things."  (Dunlop'M  Roman  IMtraturt, 
vol.  3,  p.  34i  teqq.) — St.  Auguetine  says  that  it  cannot 
but  be  wondered  bow  Varro,  who  read  snob  a  number 
of  booka,  could  find  time  to  compose  so  many  volumea ; 
and  bow  be  who  composed  so  many  volumes  could 
be  at  leisure  to  peruse  such  a  variety  of  books,  and  to 
gain  so  much  literary  information. — The  best  edition 
«  the  treatiae  tU  E*  Rmtiea  is  that  contained  in  Um 
Seriptaru  Rti  RtutUa  of  Gesner,  Lipa.,  1790,  S 
vols.  4io  ;  or  in  the  same  edited  by  Schneider,  Ittpe., 
1794-97, 7  vols.  8vo.  The  best  editions  of  the  treatise 
de  langua  Latina  are  the  Bipont,  1788,  2  vole.  8vo, 
and  that  of  Muller,  lAju.,  1833, 8vo.— III.  AtUcinhs, 
a  poet  of  Attace  in  Crsilia  Narbonenaia,  or,  as  some 
■uppoae, of  Naibo  itaelf.  Hewaa  bomaboat82  B.C., 
ana  died  about  87  B.O.  Varro  tnnslated  freely  into 
Latin  verse  ihe  Argonautica  of  Apollonius  Rhodius, 
He  composed  alio  an  historical  poem  on  Cnsar's  war 
with  the  Sequsni  {De  Bello  SeqManico).  Vano  like- 
wise appears  ae  a  writer  of  elegies.  {Wemtdorff, 
^  Pcit.  Lot.  Mm.,  vol.  fi,  pt.  3,  p.  1394,  *eqq.  —  Id., 
JBamr*.  d«  Vorreite  Aiaeina,  &c.,  p.  1385,  iisff.  — 
Ruhnken,  Eput.  Crit.,  S.  p.  IW.) 

VARca,  J.  QuiMTiLiira,  ■  Roman  commander,  be- 
longing to  a  family  more  illustriooa  for  achievements 
than  antiquity  of  origin.  His  father  had  fought  under 
the  sundard  of  Brutos  at  Philippi,  and,  not  wishing  to 
snrvive  the  desimction  of  liber^,  had  cauaed  himself 
to  be  slain  by  one  of  faia  freedmen.  The  son,  never- 
theless, gained  the  favour  of  Aoguotue,  who  named 
bim  consul  along  with  Tiberius,  B.O.  IS.  He  was 
afterward  appointed  proconsol  of  Syria,  and,  on  the 
death  of  Herod,  aupported  the  claim  of  Archelaiis,  the 
eon  of  that  monarch,  to  the  vacant  throne,  and  chas- 
tised severely  all  who  resisted  the  authority  of  this 
pnnce.  (Jotephut,  Ant.  Jud.,  17,  9,  3. — tTav.  Jo- 
wtph.,  Vit.,  p.  6,  ed.  Havtreamp.) — According 

to  Velleius  Paterculus,  a  contemporafy  wiitei.  Varus 
was  a  msn  of  mild  disposition  and  retiring  manners 
'«ir  ingcnio  milit,  moribuM  quietus),  but  still  very  ra- 
pacious, who  entered  Syria  a  poor  man  and  left  it  a 
rich  one.  {Veil.  Paierc,  2,  117.)  Having  been  snb- 
sequently  appointed  commander  of  the  forces  in  Ger- 
many, he  employed  himaelf  not  ao  moch  in  watching 
the  movementa  of  warlike  eommanitiea  jealona  of  their 
freedom,  aa  in  the  foolirii  attempt  to  betid  them  to  new 
tnatitutiona,  based  upon  those  of  the  Romans.  A 
strong  feeling  of  discontent  aroae,  of  which  Arminius, 
•  Gumsn  iMder,  secretly  took  advantage  to  free  his 
ecanlry  from  the  yoke  of  the  Romans.  Varus  was  sp- 
ptiied  by  Segestes,  king  of  the  Catti,  of  tbe  conspiracy 
that  had  been  formed ;  "  Arreat  me  and  Arminins,  to- 
ntber  with  the  other  leading  ehieftaina,"  aaid  this 
mtbful  ally  of  the  Romans  ;  "  tbe  people  will  not  ven- 
tore  to  attempt  anything,  and  yon  yourself  will  hare 
fiiH  time  allowed  you  to  distiDgniah  between  flie  in- 
nocent and  guilty."  {Tacit.,  Amt.,  I,  6B.)  The  rash 
pieavmption  of  Varus  led  him  to  disregard  thia  aolu- 
taiy  advice.  He  advaneed  with  his  arm;r  into  the  in- 
*imor  nf  iba  conntrTt  where  he.waa  em^ied  and  eor- 


days,  but  wero  compelled  at  last  to  yield  to  numbers 
Three  legions  were  cut  to  pieces;  arid  Varus,  sevenly 
wounded  and  unwilling  to  smvive  tbe  ignominy  of  de- 
feat, slew  himself.  Hia  eiitmple  was  followed  by  bit 
principal  officers:  the  tribuitea  and  chief  centiiriona 
were  immolated  as  victima  by  the  barbariana;  (  Tceit^ 
Ann.,  1,  •!.)  Thia  disastnue  event  took  place  B.O. 
9. — The  Romana  had  not  experienced  so  sevre  a  dfr 
feat  since  the  ovotbrow  of  Crassus  by  the  Ptrthiana. 
Augustus  was  in  despair,  and  for  several  months  al- 
lowed hia  beard  and  hair  to  remain  neglected,  and, 
striking  bis  head  against  the  door  of  bis  apartment, 
frequently  exdaimM,  Konw,  give  me  back  my  le- 
gitm.^  Gmt  alarm,  too,  was  felt  by  tbe  emperor, 
leat  tbe  vietorioua  Gennane,  nnitii^  with  other  iribee 
on  the  fronUera,  ehonid  make  a  dedcent  upon  luly ; 
and  an  extraordinary  levy  was  therefore  made  to  meet 
the  emergency.  The  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Varus 
was  the  Tentobergiensia  Saltna,  lying  in  an  eastern 
direction  from  the  modem  Padtrbom,  and  reaching  as 
far  as  the  lerriioiy  of  Oenahmck.  {Suet.,  Vit  Aug., 
23,  49.— H.,  Vit.  Tib.,  17,  le;  —Tacit.,  Ann.,  1,  8, 
iLC.—Jd.,  Hitl.,  4,  n.—Id.  ib.,  6, 9.—Dio  Cat:,  56, 
23.)  Tbe  reinaina  of  the  vanquished,  that  lay  whiten* 
ing  the  ground,  were  interred  ak  years  sfter  by  tbe 
victorious  Germanicus.  {Tadt.,  Ann.,  1,  61,  seq  ) — 
II.  QuiotitiuB,  an  acute  and  rigid  critic,  meuioned  by 
Horace  in  hia  Epialte  to  the  Pisoe  (v.  487),  and  wbose 
death  ia  mouroed  by  tbe  same  poet  in  one  of  bis  odea 
(I,  34).  St.  Jerome  c^ls  bim  a  native  of  Cremona 
(CAroR.  Olymp.  189.1,  B.C.  24).  Heyne, 

however,  doubts  the  propriety  of  giving  him  the  sui^ 
name  of  Varus  fExcuri ,  3,  ad  Virg.,  Eeiog.) — III. 
Lucina,  an  Epicnrean,  and  a  friend  of  Julius  Cnsar. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Quintilian  (6,  3,  78). — IV.  A 
tragic  pMt,  mentioned  by  Ovid  (Ep.  ex.  Pont.,  4, 
16,  31).-— V.  Alfenns,  a  barber  of  Cremona,  who^ 
growing  out  of  conceit  with  hia  profeeaion,  quilted  it 
and  came  to  Rome,  where,  attending  the  lectures  of 
ServiuB  Sulpicius,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  he  made  ae 
great  proficiency  in  liis  studies  as  to  become  eventu- 
sUy  the  ablest  lawyer  of  bis  time.  His  name  often  oc- 
curs in  Uw  Pandecta.  {Hor.,  Sat.,  1.  8, 180.}— VI. 
A  river  which  Mis  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  weat 
of  Nicaa  or  Nice.  The  modern  name  of  the  Varna  ia 
tbe  Var.  At  a  somewhat  late  period  it  formed  die 
weatern  limit  of  Italy,  which  in  the  time  of  Auguatua 
had  been  marked  by  the  atone  trophy  of  that  emperoi 
placed  on  the  Maritime  Alps.  {Cramer'e  Anc.  Italy, 
vol.  1,  p.  8,  not.) 

VASC&Nas,  a  pec^le  of  Spain,  between  the  Iberua 
and  the  ^rreneaa,  in  *bat  ia  now  the  kingdom  of  Na 
varre :  their  chief  town  waa  Pompelo,  now  Pempelu 
na.    {Plmy,  3,  3.) 

VatioJinds,  Mons,  a  hilt  at  Rome,  forming  the  pro- 
longation of  the  Janiculum  towarda  the  north,  and  sup- 
posed to  derive  its  name  from  the  Latin  word  valea 
(<'  a  soothssyei")  or  mUtemtum  ("  divination"),  aa  it 
waa  once  the  aeat  of  Etruscan  divination.  {FettuM,  e. «. 
VaticanuB.)  The  Campua  Vaticanna  included  all  tbe 
apace  between  tbe  foot  of  this  ranee  and  the  Tiber. 
According  to  Tacitna,  the  air  of  this  part  of  Home 
waa  considered  very  unwholesome.  {Hitt..  2,  93.) 
Here  Caligula  erected  a  Circus,  in  which  he  placed 
the  grest  Egyptian  obelisk  that  now  stands  in  front  of 
St.  Peter'a.  (0ur(ott*«  Antiquitiea^  RoTm,  p.  332.) 
Tbe  ground  now  covered  by  St.  Peter's,  the  papal 
palace,  museum,  and  gardens,  was  snciently  designated 

SVatieani  loci,  "  places  belonging  to  the  Vatican 
ill."   (TacU.,  HUt.,  I.  e.~MarHali  3,  f».~Bur- 
geaa,  Anliquiliet  of  Rome,  vol.  2,  p.  256.) 

VatinIa  lbz,  de  Prcmnciie,  by  the  tribune  P.  Vatin- 
iua,  A.U.C.  694.  It  appointed  Cssar  governor  of 
Gallia  Cisalpine  and  lUyncom  for  five  years,  with  tfai 
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VatimIvi,  I. «  Komu  oT  moM  inpan  lifs.  H»ii^ 
bMQ  brought  forwtfd  on  one  gcca«ion  «•  t  wilaow 
■gsiMt  ma  uidiTidual  whom  Cicero  wee  Jefanjing,  Ibe 
etetor  inveighed  ageinil  bin  witb  eo  Bueh  biutroeM 
sT  nproech,  and  excited  eo  much  odium  agutut  him 
by  the  picture  which  be  drew  of  his  vice*,  that  ednm 
raiimaniuH  became  proverbial  for  bitter  and  imi^aea- 
ble  haued.  (Compare  5ncca,  it  ConMmt.  Sap., 
17.)— U.  A  ahoemakcr  of  BeoeNnlaiB,  deformed  in 
bodv,  and  addicted  to  eetmiloua  mvoetive  egaiMt  the 
nemlMre  of  ibe  higher  claee.  He  lived  in  ibe  reign  of 
Nero,  end  ethibiied  a  show  of  gladiaton  when  thai 
•mpeior  passed  through  Beoeveaium.  He  is  said  to 
have  invented  a  peculiar  species  of  cop,  celled  after  his 
name.   (,TacU.,  AtuL,  15,  34,.— Martial,  ti,  96.) 

UbIi,  e  people'  of  Geiman^r,  near  the  Khioe,  trane- 

Krtcd  acroee  the  river  by  Agrippa.  Tbeir  chief  unm, 
Homm  oppidum,  or  Are,  called  after  ibie  Agr^ine 
Coloiiia,  from  the  circumstence  of  Agrippine  (the 
daughter  of  Geriusnicua,  and  mother  of  neio)  baviag 
been  bom  tbero,  is  now  Colafiu  oi  Kobu  {Tacit., 
G  ,  28;  Ann-y  12,  27.— Pttn..  4.  17.— C«»..  4,  80.) 

Vbotib  Insula,  the  ItU  of  Wif^ht,  south  of  Britain. 
{SiuL,  VU.  Veap.,^.—Plm.,Z,^.) 

VMaTius,  a  Latiiv  writer,  wbo  flourished  A.D.  3S6, 
u  the  reign  nS  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  to  wbon  be 
dedicated  hia  treatiaa  it  Rt  MUitati.  Althou^  prob- 
abljr  a  military  msn,  his  Latinity  ia  pure  for  tlw  age  in 
wbicb  be  lived.  Modem  critics  distinguirii  between 
tbia  writer  and  Vegetius  who  composed  a  treatise  on 
the  veterinary  art.  The  best  edition  of  Vegetau,  de 
Ke  MUiiari,  is  that  of  Stewecbiua,  K«m^  1070,  ISmo. 
Tbe  beat  edition  of  the  work  of  the  other  Vogelioe.  en 
Ibe  veterinary  art,  is  tbat  by  Gesner,  iu  ibe  wrilor's  it 
XaXutlUt. 

Vribhtis,  tbe  inhabiunU  of  Veii.   (  VU.  Veii.) 

Viii,  a  powerful  city  of  Etniria,  at  Ute  distsnce  of 
%bout  twelve  miles  from  Rome.  It  sustained  many 
long  wara  against  the  Romans^  and  was  at  iaat  taken 
WM  destroyed  by  CaaiUoe,  after  a  si^  of  ten  years. 
At  the  time  trf  ite  deetmction  Veii  wee  larger  and  far 
more  magnificent  than  the  city  of  RonM.  Its  situa- 
tim  was  ao  digible  tbat  the  Romans,  after  the  burning 
of  their  own  city  by  the  Gauls,  were  inclined  to  mi- 
grate tbitber,  aiid  totally  abandon  their  native  home ; 
and  this  would  bsve  been  carried  into  execution  if  not 
opposed  by  tbe  suthority  and  eloquence  of  Camillua. 
(Ovid,  Fatl.,  S,  195.— Cic.,  da  Di».,  I,  U.—Horat., 
Sat.,  2,  3,  liS.—Lic.,  S,  81.)  The  eite  of  ancient 
Veii  answers  to  the  spot  known  by  tbe  osme  of 
tola  Fanae,  and  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
tbe  northeast  of  the  modern  posthouse  of  la  Slorla. 
Tbe  nnmerous  remaina  of  antiquity  foutMl  there  very 
recently  have  placed  ibia  (act  beyond  dispnte. — After 
tbe  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gaula,  and  Uie  attempt 
made  to  transfer  the  sest  of  Roman  power  to  Veii,  wo 
Bcereely  bear  of  the  latter  city.  We  collect  only 
from  a  passage  in  FrontlDus  (oe  Col.)  that  Veii  b»- 
came  a  Roman  colony  under  Juliua  Csaar,  wbo  di- 
vided its  landa  among  his  soldiers,  but  in  tbe  civil  wars 
which  ensued  after  bu  death  it  was  nearly  destroyed, 
end  left  in  a  most  desolMe  state,  a  fact  which  is  con- 
finned  t7  Lnean  (7,  308)  aod  Propertios  (4, 10,  37). 
It  is  certain,  however,  tlut  Veii  again  roee  from  ila 
nine,  and  was  raised  to  municipal  rank,  probably  un- 
der Tiberias,  whose  statue,  with  seversl  other  roonu- 
monts  relatiog  to  bis  reign,  were  discovered  on  the  site 
of  the  city.  It  existed  m  tbe  time  of  Pliny  (3, 6),  and 
even  much  later,  under  the  emperors  Coostantine  and 
Tbesdoain.  (Comer's  j1w.Im^.  vol.  I,  p.  836,  se?.) 

VuOvie  or  VtDlitt,  an  Elmsean  divinity  wonhip* 
ped  at  R«ne.   He  was  beliemi  to  CMt  ligfatoings, 
and  these  had  the  property  of  causing  previous  deaf- 
M«i  in  tboee  whom  tbey  wen  to  strike.  (^Imm. 
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("Mttar  iMoa  bicoa."—Omi,  Faal.,  9.  UO).  B»  stet. 
oe  waa  tbat  of  a  yooib  with  darle  in  his  haad ;  a  dM- 

Kt  Mood  beside  it,  tod  a  abe-goet  waa  the  vieiin  lo 
.  (Oni,  t.  c—AnL  GalL,\  18.)  Heacc  aeow 
viewed  him  as  Young  Jupiter,  while  etbere  caw  n  bim 
tbe  avenging  Apollo  of  ibe  Greeka.  {.(ha,  I.  e. — 
Attl.  GeU.,  L  e.)  He  was,  however,  ceitainly  a  god 
of  tbe  uoder-worid.  (Mart.,  Capell.,  8,  9.~U.,  8,  7. 
— ifccroi..  Sat.,  8,  9.)  His  aame  is  eaid  to  has* 
signified  "A^KTiotif  God."  iAaLGArLc—KMSgil- 
Ufa  Mytkolagy,  p.  681.) 

Vii.ASK0ii,  •  name  genenlly  applied  lo  all  tbe 
ground  tying  on  tbe  left  bank  of  tbe  Tioa,  betweaa 
the  base  of  uw  Capitol  and  tbe  Aventioe.  Accordii^ 
to  Varro,  tbe  term  waa  derived  from  tbe  Latin  verb  ee- 
i«rs,  beeanae  ibis  part  wee  originally  swan^  aai 
nibjeet  lo  floodei  whd  n  was  weeeeaaiy  to  tmphf 
boato  lo  pasa  fnn  one  bill  to  ibe  other  {L.  L.,  ^ 
4).  We  find  tbe  name  subeeqiiently  leatricied  to  two 
streets,  distinguished  fiom  each  otlk»  by  tbe  tiileo  of 
Velattnm  Manu  sod  JftMis.  Nardini  conceives  ibet 
tbey  ran  parallel  to  each  alber  from  the  Ciicoa  Maxi- 
mus  to  the  foot  of  tbe  Cspitol,  ioterseetbw  lite  Vicne 
Tusctts,  tbe  Vicus  Juganoa,  and  the  outer  alFeels 
whicb  led  from  the  fonim  lo  tbe  Tiber.  In  Ibis  quar- 
ter w«e  Ibe  abopa  of  tbe  oit-venden,  (ifarat, 
Stf.,  8,  3,  888.— Gramar'«  Ajk.  Uab/^  vt^  I.  p. 419, 

a  city  of  Locanis,  on  tbe  coast  of  the  Mare 
Tyrrhennm,  between  the  promontories  of  Palinurwn 
and  Posidiom,  and  situate  aboot  tbreo  miles  from  tbe 
left  benk  of  tbe  river  Holes  or  Eleee.  It  wu  founded 
by  Ibe  ntocMne  after  tbeir  abaadoamaitt  of  Ahdia  m 
Coreiea.  {VU.  nwcM.)  The  Phoc««ne  called  the 
town  Hyele  {Ti\>i).  which  the  Latins  aftowaid  dmn* 
ged  to  Velia.  Stiabo  asserts,  tbat  in  his  lime  tbe  city 
was  called  Elea  {'EXia),  and  so  Stepbsoua  ByiantiBoe 
gives  the  f<mn  of  the  name.  The  more  cnnct  mode  oF 
wnting  the  word,  however,  ie  Helia,  which  tbe  I^tini^ 
employing  tbe  iEolio  digemma  for  the  aapoaie,  env 
eiated  by  Valia.  (Compare  FltiL,  8,6:  "  Opj^mm 
HeUa,  qtM  mmc  F«fw.")— Strabo  infbnns  as,  that 
from  the  constitution  adopted  by  iu  fouiders  being  e» 
excellent  a  one,  the  new  colony  waa  enabled  to  reaiat 
with  auceeaa  the  a^reasions  both  of  tbe  Pooidomata 
and  tbe  Lacani,  though  voy  inferior  to  tbeae  adver- 
ssriea  both  in  populstion  snd  fonililyof  smL  (Slnb., 
8A2,)  Velia  is  particolsriy  eelebnted  in  the  ennala  of 
Grecian  science  fiH-  the  school  of  philosophy  wiuefa 
wss  formed  within  Us  walla,  under  the  aospices  tt 
Zeoo  and  Parmeoides,  and  which  is  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Eleatie  secL  This  sect  wss  after- 
ward transplanted  into  Greece,  where  it  degenmtid 
into  a  school  of  sophistiy  snd  false  dialectic.  {Bnek- 
er,  HUl  PhU  ,  vol  1,  p.  1 148.  >— Scylax  leads  us  U 
infer  that  Velia  afterward  received  a  edony  of  Tbi 
riana,  an  event  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  ocear- 
red  about  440  A.C.  {St^ax,  PeripL,  p.  4.)  Whan 
tbe  Romana  formed  the  doaign  of  erecting  a  temple  lo 
Ceres,  tbey  sought  a  priestess  from  Velis,  where  that 
goddesB  waa  held  in  great  veneration,  to  instruct  ihem 
in  the  riles  and  ceremontea  to  be  observed  in  hei  wor- 
^p.  (Gie.,^e^.,84.— Jr«x,l.I.)— Tbia 
place  became  aubaequeBily  a  Roman  mariunw  c«lo^, 
as  may  he  inferred  from  Livy ;  but  tbe  period  al 
which  this  change  in  ita  condition  look  fdaiee  is  not 
mentioned ;  it  waa  probably  not  long  after  tbe  colo- 
nization of  Poatom.  Mention  of  Velia  frequently  oc- 
curs in  the  letlera  of  Cicero,  wbo  occasiOBkUy  resided 
there  «ilb  hie  friende  Trdiatiaa  sod  Talne.  mi 
Fam.,  7.  80  ;  od  Mt.,  16,  7.)  Tbe  aitaeUoa  of  tbe 
town  seena  to  have  been  conaidwed  very  bealiby ;  ea 
Plutarch  aaya  tbat  Paolua  Jilmilius  was  ordered  liters 
by  hie  pbysiciana.  and  tbat  be  derived  eiwaidiiaHe 
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hi  Sinbo'fl  time  this  aoctant  town  wm  greatljr  reduced, 
ila  inbabitanta  being  forced,  from  the  poomeai  of  their 
toil,  to  betake  ihemMlves  to  fiabing  end  other  eeafe- 
nng  ocGUpaticMU. — ^The  paivm  of  Velia  stand  about  half 
a  nile  from  tbe  eea,  on  tbe  aiie  non  called  Cattela- 
mare  de'la  AmM.  (Cranur'a  Ane.  Itahfj  toL  S,  p. 
•70.) 

VblIka,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Roman  trtbea,  de- 
riYing  its  appellation,  as  ia  aaid,  from  tbe  lake  Velinns 
in  the  Sabine  territoiy.  It  was  added  to  the  other 
Iribea,  together  with  the  one  termed  Qairina,  A.U.C. 
018- — I'fae  locality  of  this  tribe  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Palatine.    {Horat.,  Bp.,  1,  6,  SS.) 

VaiiNOB,  a  river  in  tbt  Sabine  territory,  riaing  in 
the  ApenniiMa  aad  Mling  into  tbe  Nar.  It  oceasion- 
allv  overflowed  ita  banka,  and  formed  aome  amsll  lakea 
bnore  it  entered  the.  Nar.  One  of  tbe  lakes,  and  the 
chief  of  the  nomber,  was  called  tbe  Lacus  Velinns, 
now  La^o  di  Pii  di  Lugo.  The  drainage  of  the  stag- 
nant waters  prodoced  ^  the  occasional  overflow  of 
tbe  lakea  aod  of  tbe  river  waa  firat  attempted  by  Co- 
rioa  DenUtoB,  the  eonqaeior  of  tbe  Sabines.  He 
eaoaed  a  ebannal  to  ba  made  for  tbe  VeKnua,  through 
which  tbe  waters  of  tbit  river  were  carried  into  the 
Nar,  over  a  precipice  of  several  hundred  feet.  This 
ia  the  celebrated  fall  of  Term,  known  in  Italy  by  the 
Dame  of  Caduta  delle  Marmore.  The  Velinus  ia  now 
tbe  Feiiao.    (Cramer'a  Ane.  Lab/,  vol.  1,  p.  816.) 

yMttrmm,  an  ancient  town  of  uuinm,  aoutheaat  of 
Arioia,  and  on  the  road  between  Rome  and  TaTraeina. 
It  waa  always  reckoned  one  of  the  moat  important  and 
oonaiderable  cities  of  the  Volaci.  The  inhabiunta 
were  eiwaged  in  frequent  bostilittes  with  the  Romans, 
and  revolted  so  often  that  it  became  necesaary  to  pon- 
kb  them  with  unasual  severity.  The  walls  of  their 
town  were  nied,  and  ita  aenatora  were  removed  to 
Rome,  and  compelled  to  reude  in  tbe  IVanstiberine 
part  of  the  city  ;  a  severe  fine  being  imposed  upon  any 
individual  of  their  number  who  should  be  found  on  tbe 
other  side  of  the  river.  (L».,  8,  14.)  The  colony, 
however,  planted  by  the  Romans  at  Velltne  still  sab- 
aisted  in  toe  reign  of  Claudius,  as  mention  is  made  of 
it  at  that  period.  (Front,  de  Col.)  lis  chief  boest 
waa  the  iiononr  of  having  given  birth  to  Augoatns. 
Snetonina  atatoa,  that  the  Eoaae  in  which  lie  waa  aaid 
to  have  been  bom  waa  etill  shown  in  his  time  near 
Velitns.  {VU.  Aug.,  6.)  The  modem  name  of  this 
place  is  Veltetri.    {Cramer'a  Ane,  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  83.) 

VaLLAtrifOofiNUM,  a  city  of  tbe  Senones,  between 
Agendicum  and  Genabum.  According  to  D'Anville, 
tbe  modern  Beaune  (en  Gaiinou)  answers  to  the  an- 
cient pleee.  Lemaire,  however,  thinka  tbe  opinion  of 
Godam  preferable,  who  makes  Genabum  to  have  been 
sitnate  near  SetHtmire,  in  the  neighboorhood  of  which 
aome  traces  of  a  ruined  city  still  exist.  {Cos.,  B.  G., 
7,  11. — Lemaire,  Index  Gtogr.,  ad  Cas.,  p.  395.) 

Vbllboa,  a  female  of  ancient  Germany,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  the  Bructeri.  She  was  believed  to  be 
gifted  with  prophetic  powers,  and  exereiaed,  In  eonse 
qaence,  very  gieat  infloence  over  tbe  minds  of  her 
countrymen,  who  ascribed  to  her  a  species  of  divine 
tharacter.  Tacitus  first  makea  mention  of  her  in 
B.C.  71,  the  era  of  Vespasian,  (//ut.,  4,  fll.— Com- 
pare Hut.,  4,  65. — Germ.,  S.)  From  Statius  it  ap- 
pears that  she  was  snbseqnently  msde  captive  by  the 
Romans.  {Sylv.,  1,  4,  89.)  The  more  conect  form 
of  the  name,  and  the  one  more  nearly  approaching  the 
German,  ia  Welda.  (Lipi.,  ad  Taiit.,  Germ.,  8.— 
Ofter/in.,  ad  loc.)  Dio  Cassins  vrritea  the  name,  in 
Greek,  BeT^da,  which  fixes  the  qusntity  of  the  penult. 
(Dio  Caai.,  fragm.,  ilix.,  67,  5.) 

Vklliius  PiTBBCtiLtrs,  a  Roman  historian,  de- 
■cended  from  an  eqnestrian  family  of  Campania.  Tbe 
vear  of  his  birth  ia  commonly  fixed  at  19  B.C.,  the 


trom  tbe  writer  himself ;  for,  wbst  is  very  singular,  no 
other  ancient  author  makea  mention  of  him,  except- 
ing perhaps  Priecian,  who  cites  a  Marcua  Velleiua,  and 
Tacilfls  {Ann.,  3,  89),  who  speaks  of  Publiua  Velleiua 
as  eommander  of  an  army  in  Thrace.   In  bis  youth 
Patoeoliit  tmeraed,  aloog  with  Cains  Cmmt,  a  part 
of  die  Eaat   Angnatoa  named  bim,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  a  prefect  of  hone  *,  and  in  ibis  capacity, 
and  afterwaid  aa  qnastor  and  lieutenant,  he  accom- 
panied Tiberius  on  his  ctmpsigns  in  Germany,  Pan' 
nonia,  and  Dalmatia,  and  was  thus,  for  the  space  of 
nineteen  yeara,  hia  companion  in  arms  and  tne  wit- 
ness of  bis  exploits.   He  returned  to  Rome  with  Ti- 
berios,  and  held  tbe  office  of  pnttor  tbe  year  that  An* 
guatuB  died.   Sixteen  yean  after,  daring  the  consul- 
ahip  of  M.  Vincius,  he  composed  Or  else  completed 
bis  historical  work.    The  following  yesr,  A.D.  81, 
he  was  involved  in  the  disgrace  of  Sejanua,  who  hsd 
been  his  patron,  snd  was  put  to  death  along  with  tbe 
other  friends  of  tbst  aspirins  minister. — The  work 
of  Paterculna  is  entitled  lattoria  Romano,  but  il 
is  possible  that  thia  appellation  may  be  owing  to  Um 
copyiats.    A  single  mannecript  tA  the  wmit  was  pre- 
served at  the  convent  of  MurbacK  in  AlMee,  where 
Beatoa  Rhenanns  found  it.   This  manuscript,  which 
was  in  a  very  bad  condition,  was  subeequenily  lost 
Its  place  is  supplied  by  the  edition  of  Rbenanus,  pub- 
lished ill  1580,  and  by  a  collation  of  the  manuscript, 
mada  by  Bijler  before  Rhensnus  retnmed  it  lo  the  con- 
vent from  which  ho  had  borrowed  it.   This  collation  ia 
added  to  the  edition  of  1546. — The  beginning  of  the 
work  ia  lost,  so  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  plan  which 
the  author  had  proposed  to  himself  to  follow.   It  woold 
seem,  however,  that  he  bad  intended  to  give  a  snmrna- 
ry  of  Univeraal  Hiatory,  conuining,  in  particular,  what 
mi^t  prove  interesting  to  the  Romans.    In  the  6nl 
fragment  be  Ueata  of  Greece,  the  Assyrian  empire,  anl 
the  kingdom  of  Macedonia ;  after  this  there  is  a  I** 
cnna,  embracing  the  firat  583  yean  of  Rome.  Tin 
remainder  of  the  firat  book,  and  the  second,  which  vn 
have  entire,  or  with  the  lose,  perhaps,  of  only  a  few 
lines,  give  the  hiatory  of  Rome  down  to  A.D.  30. — 
The  history  of  Paterculoa  doea  not  enter  into  detaila 
It  is  a  general  picture  of  tbe  times  rather  tbv>  a  nai- 
ntive  of  individual  events.     The  htalorian  statea 
merely  results,  and  is  silent  respecting  the  cansee 
which  combined  to  produce  them.    He  ioves,  howev- 
er, to  develop  and  draw  the  chancten  of  the  princi- 
pal actore,  and  his  work  is  filled  with  delineationa 
traced  by  the  hand  of  a  master.     We  find  in  him,  also, 
a  great  many  political  and  moral  obeervationa,  tbe 
fmit  of  experience  and  foreign  travel   la  hia  s^lt 
he  imitatea  tbe  doneise  and  eneraetic  manner  of  Sal- 
lust.    His  diction  is  pure  and  elegant,  without,  bow- 
ever,  being  wholly  free  from  affectation,  which  ahowt 
itself  in  the  search  for  archaism')  or  antiquated  fornw 
of  expression,  and  in  the  too  irequent  use  of  moral 
sentences  and  ftgorea  of  rhetoric.    Some  Hellenisms 
are  also  (bond  in  him.    The  charge  of  adulation  to 
bis  prince,  which  ia  ao  often  brought  againat  this  hia* 
torian,  may  find  some  palliation  in  the  (act  that  it  was 
not  until  sfler  the  dealli  of  Sejsnus  that  tbe  tyrannical 
spirit  of  Tiberius  began  openly  and  fully  to  develop 
itself;  and  of  this,  if  Velleiua  were  involved  in  the  fate 
of  Sejsnus,  be  could  not,  of  course,  have  been  a  wit- 
ness.  Besidea,  Tiberiua  bad  been  the  niliUiy  cluef 
and  the  benefactor  of  Patercolos.   Tbe  Utter  pnises 
tbe  good  deeds  he  peribrmed ;  be  exagveratee  hia  mer- 
it ;  ne  treats  with  indulgence  his  fanlta ;  but  be  doea 
not  push  flattery  so  for  as  blindly  to  alter  the  tnitfa, 
or  assert  things  that  are  false.    It  is  unjust,  therefore, 
on  account  of  this  venial  failing,  to  rank  Paterculoa 
among  hielorians  ^ho  are  undeserving  of  confidence. 
Ha  ia  impartial  in  tbe  recital  of  events  of  which  be 
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n  oiKMr  DM  own  ajTM,  wnen  u  ine  nwtorun  wno, 
ID  writing  tbft  historjr  of  his  own  limo,  is  wbollj  ax- 
•npt  from  iho  clurgc  of  putnlity  t — Tlie  bwt  edi- 
tion* of  PneicnlM  an,  tint  of  Bunmon,  Litgd.  B»t., 
174^  S  nU.  8fo ,  ihot  of  Ruhnkm,  1779,  L.  Bt.,  % 
nib.  Sfo;  tlntof  KnuM,  IAp».,  180V,  8vo;  todtbst 
of  iMwire,  Pmria,  I83S,  6vo,  which  lut  »,  for  the 
mcMt  put,  •  rapnttlicition  of  Kuhnken'a.  (>Sei*U, 
Hut.  Lit.  Rom.,  to).  3,  p.  867.) 

VsLocAtaKi  01  BBiMAisKa,  a  people  of  Gallia  Bel- 
giea,  along  Uw  northern  bank  of  tiw  S»i^iHna,,weat  of 
Uie  Bellovaei,  and  north  of  the  Aulerci  Ebufovieaa. 
Tbeir  cipitil  waa  Rmomigua,  now  Raun.  (Ca>., 
R.  O.,  7,  76.— Pfm.,  4,  18.) 

VxMirBDH,  a  city  of  Campania,  in  the  northeast 
angle  of  tbe  coontrj,  and  near  the  river  Vultumtit. 
{Strabo,  258.)  It  is  much  celebrated  in  tntiquitj  for 
the  excellence  of  tbe  oil  which  iu  territory  praduced. 
(Horai.,  Od.,  3,  6,  16.  — /J.,  Stt.,  9.  4,  68.  — Jtfarf.. 
13,98.— Cato,  R.R.,  136.— Pttn.,  16,8.) 

VsNini  or  VaiitoJB,a  German  tribe,  on  tbe  eastern 
Dsnk  of  lbs  Vistula,  near  its  moutb.  They  gave  name 
to  tbe  Venedicua  Sinus,  off  this  cosat,  and  to  the 
Monies  Venedici.  (W  tbe  low  range  of  OMMntaini  be- 
tween EoMt  iVwM  *oAPala»d.  ^Tm.,  Oerm.,  49. 
—Win.,  4,  87.> 

VsNiTi,  I.  a  people  oTIlaly,  in  Ciaalfnoe  Ganl,  near 
the  motttbe  of  the  Po.  fablod  to  bave  come  from  Papa* 
Isgonia,  under  the  guidance  of  Antenor,  after  tbo  Tro- 
jan war.  (Kid.  Henetu)  On  the  invasion  of  Italy 
in  the  fifth  century  by  tbe  Huns,  under  tbeir  king  At- 
tila,  and  the  gen«ral  desolation  that  everywhere  ap> 
peered,  greet  numbara  of  tba  people  who  lived  near 
the  Adriatic  look  abetter  in  tba  i^nda  iu  ibis  qautcr, 
where  now  sunds  the  city  at  Venice.  These  ialanda 
bad  previously,  in  A.D.  4S1,  been  built  upon  by  tbe 
inbabitanta  of  Patavium  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 
The  Bcrival  of  fresb  hordes  of  osrhsrisos  in  Italy  in- 
crcssed  their  iMtpuUtion,  until  a  commercial  atate  was 
fiDrmad,  which  gradusUy  rose  to  power  and  <q)oleoce. 
—As  regards  toe  origin  of  tbe  ancient  Veneti,  the 
tradition  which  make*  tbem  of  Paphlagonian  ori«n  is, 
as  wa  have  already  remailtad,  purely  fabulous.  Man- 
nert,  on  the  other  band,  baa  started  a  teamed  and 
plausible  theory,  in  which  he  maintains,  with  great  abil- 
ity, their  Northern  origin.  According  to  this  writer, 
they  Arere  a  branch  of  tht  great  Sclavonic  race.  His 
grounds  Ibr  this  t^inion  are,  1,  the  fact  of  tbe  Yeneti 
being  iwt  an  aboriginal  people  of  Italy  ;  S,  tbe  anal- 
ly m  tbeir  name  with  that  of  tbe  VaiMala,  both  being 
derived  from  the  old  Teutonic  word  mnden,  and  de- 
noting a  roving  and  unsteady  mode  of  life ;  and,  3, 
from  tbe  existence  of  the  amber-uade  among  them, 
and  the  proof  which  this  furoi*be«  of  a  communica- 
tion by  an  overland  trade  between  them  and  the  na- 
tjona  inhabiting  tbe  chores  of  tbn  Baltic  and  tbe  coun- 
uiee  of  tho  north.  (Mannar/.  Oeogr.,  vol.  10,  p.  54, 
«ff .}— Tbe  history  of  the  Veneti  containa  little  that 
is  worthy  of  notice,  if  we  except  tbe  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  tbeir  being  the  sole  people  of  Italy  who  not 
only  offered  no  resi&Unce  to  the  ambitious  projects  of 
Rome,  but  even,  at  a  very  eirly  period,  rendered  that 
power  an  easeatial  service  ;  if  it  be  true,  as  Polybius 
reports,  that  the  Oanls  who  bad  taken  Rome  were 
awldenly  eaU«d  away  from  that  city  by  an  irruption  of 
the  Vmeti  into  thair  territory  (S,  18).  The  same  au- 
thor elaewbwe  expressly  sutes  thst  an  alliance  waa 
afterward  formed  between  tbe  Romans  and  Veneti 
(S,  S3),  a  fact  which  is  confirmed  by  Strabo  (S16). — 
Thia  atate  of  aecnrily  and  peace  would  seem  to  have 
been  very  ftTOOiable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Venetian 
aation.  Ar^mHog  to  an  old  g^ograpber,  they  couni- 
sd  srithin  their  territory  fifry  cities,  and  a  population 
«f  a  million  and  a  half,  llw  soil  and  climate  were 
meUenti,  and  tbeir  cattle  wan  nported  to  breed  twice 
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ttieir  DoetoeBs,  and  are  known  to  nave  oiten  gsusc 
prixes  in  the  games  of  Greece.  {Emrif.,  Hiff.,  v. 
Xil,etSrJtU.,adhe.—He^/(k.,*.v.'Evmitf-}  AaA 
Strabo  affirms  tint  Dionyaiua,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  kept  a 
stud  of  raca-hofsee  in  their  coontiy.  (Slrtb.,  SiS.) 
Tbe  aame  writer  aaaerta,  that  even  in  bis  day  then 
waa  an  annual  aacrifice  of  a  white  horse  to  IMimed. 
When  tbe  Gauls  had  been  subjugated,  and  tbeir  coon- 
try  bad  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependance,  the 
Veneti  do  not  appear  to  have  maoifeeied  any  unwill- 
ingness to  constitnte  part  of  the  new  province,  an 
•vent  which  we  may  anppoae  to  have  happened  not 
long  after  tbe  second  Punic  war.  Tlisir  territ«y 
from  that  time  was  included  under  tbe  gmeral  de- 
nomination of  Ciaalpine  Gaol,  and  they  were  sdmitted 
to  all  the  privities  which  that  province  aoceeeaivefy 
obuincd.  In  the  reign  of  Auguatos  Veoetia  was  cao- 
sidered  aa  a  aeparate  district,  coostitating  the  tenib 
region  in  the  division  made  by  that  oraperor.  (i%t., 
3,  18.)  Its  boundariea,  if,  for  lbs  sake  of  ao^dificfr 
tion,  wa  include  within  tkem  the  TWdntini,  Medaael 
Cami^  and  othnr  atnaller  nations,  may  be  conaidaad 
to  be  the  Atheaia,  and  a  line  drawn  from  thst  rirar  to 
the  PaduB,  to  the  west ;  tbe  Alps  to  tbe  nonb ;  tba 
Adriatic,  as  fsr  aa  tbe  river  Fwmio  (Rumo),  to  tbe 
east ;  and  the  main  branch  of  the  Psdoa  to  the  soaib. 
\Orama**  Aue.  Itt^,  ml  I,  p.  US.)— U.  A  natioB 
of  Oaul,  at  tbe  soudi  of  Aratoriea,  on  the  mstatn 
coast,  powerful  by  sea.  Their  chief  city  is  oam  cslled 
KamiM.    {Cm.,  B.  O.,  3,  8.) 

VinktIa,  tbe  conntry  trf  tbe  Vowtt,  in  Gallia  Cia 
alpina.  (1^.  renwrfca  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  article  Tea 
eti  I.) 

Vkmtus  Laoqsi  tbe  same  widi  ibe  Laeoa  Biigan 
tinuB,  or  I^ake  of  Coiitlatiec.   (Meim,  3,  3.) 

ViniiJIa,  a  nymph,  sister  to  Aoiau,  and  moibar  of 
Tumus  by  DaunuB.  {Virg.,  Mn.,  10,  76.— <Md, 
Jir<(.,  14,  aS*.~Varro,  L.  L.,  4,  10.^ 

VsitTi,  I.  Bbloikok,  a  town  of  Britain,  oowR^ 
cMttUr. — II.  Silumm,  a  town  of  Britain,  now  Cttr* 
iMiif,ni  Moomoulhsbire. — III.  leeoonim,  now  Gaate', 
aoulfa  of  Norwich,  according  to  Haansn ;  but  B» 
chard  ia  in  favour  of  Z^ttn. 

VsNTiDlna  Basbos,  a  native  of  Picenvm,  was 
broo^t  captive  to  Rome,  while  yet  sn  infant,  along 
with  liis  mother.  When  he  bsd  grown  up,  be  foUow- 
ed  for  amne  time  tbe  humUs  em^mynwst  of  Urma  out 
borses  and  molos.  Ho  afterward  sceompanied  Cmm 
to  Gaul,  and,  \tf  bis  punctoal  diaeharge  of  lbs  mms 
tasks  confided  to  htm,  rose  so  high  in  Cmst's  fnaa* 
that  tbe  latter  bestovved  Upon  bim  eeveral  important 
stations.  After -Caaar's  deaUi  be  attached  tumsrif  ts 
Antony,  to  whose  aid  be  brought  three  legions  at  Ma- 
tins. He  subsequently  obtained  the  corwoiahip,  an  el- 
evalion  which  exposed  him  to  many  paaqninades.  An- 
tony aent  biro  afterward  against  Utt  Parthians,  Vffaon 
bo  defeated  in  ^ree  battlea,  B.C.  39,  and  was  Uie  fini 
Roman  bosonrod  with  a  trion^  ow  tbis  fonnidaUi 
enemy.  {Appitn,  BeU.  Ct* ,  3,  66,  tefq. — U.,  JkB 
ParU.,  71,  acff.) 

ViKUs,  a  lutman  or  Latin  deity,  geqenlly  regsnird 
aa  identical  with  tbe  Greek  Apluodile  CAfpMirf), 
though  paiiia[M  with  but  little  conectDess.  Tba 
Aphrodite  of  tho  Iliad  is  tho  dsi^ler  of  Jofutar  aul 
I^one,  snd  by  tbe  Aleiuidrean  and  tbn  Latin  posts 
abe  it  Btnoetimes  called  by  the  same  name  as  ber  mo^ 
er.  iTJuoer.,  7,  116.— Aok,  1,  93.— <W,  A.  A.,  3, 
3,  769.  — /d..  Fast.,  2,  461 —Sia^.,  Sylv.,.2,  7,  %) 
Heaiod  aays  that  she  sprang  from  the  fotm  {d^pof)  of 
the  sea,  into  which  tbe  motilated  part  of  Uranua  had 
been  thrown  fay  faia  ean  Satnm.  She  first,  be  adda, 
approacbsd  tu  luid  at  dke  island  of  Cytb«a,  and 
toenea  proceeded  to  Cyprus,  where  grass  grew  beiMtk 
her  feat,  and  Love  and  Desire  attended  nor.  ,tf«s , 
Thaig.,  188,  4«fq.)    One  of  the  Bomoida  mfa 
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the  goLd-filluled  beasons  received  ner  on  tbe  aliors  of 
Cyprut,  clothed  her  in  iounorlal  gumentB,  placad  a 
golden  wreath  on  her  head,  rinn  or  orictMlcum  and 
gold  in  her  pierced  ears,  and  golden  cbaini  about  oei 
neck,  and  then  led  her  to  the  usembly  of  lha  im mor- 
ula, every  one  of  whom  ainiued,  aaluted,  tod  kiTed 
ber,  and  each  god  deiited  her  for  bia  ^nie.  Tbe 
husband  assigned  to  this  charming  goddess  is  usually 
tbe  lame  artist  Vulcan  or  Hepbsstus,  but  ber  legend 
IS  also  iclerwoven  with  those  of  Mars,  Adonis,  and 
Anchisea. — According  to  Homer,  Apbiodite  had  an 
tmbrmderei  giriU  (Mordt  Iftat),  which  posabssed  tbe 
power  of  inspiring  lo?e  and  deaire  for  the  person  who 
wore  it;  and  Juno,  on  one  occasioii,  bonovred  the 
magic  girdle  from  the  goddess,  id  order  to  try  its  in- 
fluence upon  JoTO.  (iZt  14,  214.) — The  animal*  sa- 
cred to  Aphrodite  were  swans,  doves,  and  sparrows. 
Horace  places  her  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  swans  (Od., 
^  88,  16.  — A.,  4,  I,  10),  and  Saopho  in  one  whose 
team  were  sparrowt.  The  bird  called  Ijnx  or  Fniii- 
liu,  of  which  so  much  use  wae  made  in  amatory  magic, 
was  also  aacied  to  tbia  goddess,  ss  was  likewise  tbe 
•wallow,  the  herald  of  epring.  Her  favourite  |^ta 
were  the  rose  and  the  myrtle.  She  was  chiefly  wor- 
(bipped  at  Cythera  and  Cyprus,  in  which  lattur  island 
aer  favourite  places  ware  Pspboa,  Gdgi,  Idaltum,  and 
Aroathos ;  sad  alao  at  Cnidus,  Miletus,  Coa,  Corinth, 
i^oa,  Sparta,  dec.  In  the  more  ancient  temples  of 
goddess  in  Cyprus,  she  was  represented  ui^er  the 
foiiD  of  a  rude  conical  stone.  But  the  Grecian  sculp- 
vors  and  painters,  particularly  Praxiteles  and  Apelks, 
Tied  with  each  other  in  forming  her  image  tbe  ideal  of 
female  beauty  and  attraction.  She  appears  sometimes 
ruing  out  of  the  sea  and  wringing  her  locks ;  some- 
timos  drawn  in  a  conch  by  Tritona,  or  riding  on  some 
Mano*  animal.  She  is  usually  nude,  or  but  slightly 
clad.  The  Venus  de'  Medici  remains  to  us  a  noble 
specimen  of  ancient  ar  ai'd  perception  of  the  beautt- 
fgl,_Tnero  is  none  of  tie  Olympians  of  whom  tbe 
foreign  origin  is  so  ppioaolt  as  this  goddesa,  and  she 
ia  generally  regarded  as  being  the  same  with  tbe  Aa- 
tarte  of  the  Phosnicians  :  tbe  tale  of  Adonia,  indeed, 
•nfficiently  proves  the  identification  of  thia  last-msn- 
tioDod  goddeaa  with  Ute  Aphrodite  of  the  Greek* ;  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  tbe  name  of  the  Utter  (if  we  le- 
•ect  the  common  Greek  derivation)  appears  singularly 
coimected  with  the  mythology  of  Scandinavia ;  for 
there  one  of  the  names  of  the  goddess  of  love  is  Frid-a, 
and  we  see  the  same  root  lurking  in  <(-i^pad-(n|.  (Com- 
pare the  English  name  Fridojf,  tbe  *'  dies  Veoeria.") 
— Wtien  we  tam  to  the  Roman  Venae,  we  find  ber  so 
Iborongfaly  confounded  with  thb  Grecian  Aphrodite, 
that  almost  everything  peculiar  to  her  haa  disappeared. 
And  yet  Venns  cannot  have  been  one  of  tbe  original 
deities  of  Rome,  as  her  name  did  not  occur  in  the  ka- 
lian hymns,  and  we  are  assured  that  she  waa  unkiwwn 
in  the  time  of  the  kinga.  {Ma£rob.,Sia.,lfVt.)  She 
seems  to  have  been  a  deity  presiding  over  iHrdi  and 
growth  in  general,  for,  as  Venus  Hortenaie,abe  waa  the 
goddSsa  of  gardens.  She  was  held  to  be  the  aame 
as  Irfbitina,  the  goddess  of  funerals,  because,  says  Plu- 
tarch (QuAff.  Som.y  S3),  the  one  and  the  same  god- 
dess snperiotends  birth  aad  death. — There  waa  at 
Rmm  a  temple  of  Venqs  Fxuti  {Ptthu,  a.  v.  FhUiitm[), 
which  latter  term  seams  to  be  nterely  a  corruption  of 
i^tluDdite.  It  may,  however,  be  connected  with  fruc- 
tat,  and  refw  to  ber  rural  character.  Perhaps  it  may 
^um  a  piesamption  in  favour  of  tbe  original  rural  char- 
acter of  Venns,  that,  like  Pales,  her  name  is  of  both 
genders.  Thoa  we  meet  with  Dmt  end  Dea  Venus ; 
and  with  Venus  ai«u«  aitd  Venus  alma.  {KtigJUki^t 
Mvthohgy,  p.  616,  Mff.) 
VBiiima,  a  city  of  Apdia,  on  the  great  Ahmd 
leaditv  to  TWentnm,  and  ibost  fifiaem  d»u  lo 


againat  jfyrrnns,  {Vtm.  aaL,  Hixeerpt.  Leg.—  'tU. 
Paterc,  1,  14.)  After  tbe  diaaater  at  CannT  '<  af- 
forded a  retreat  to  (he  consul  Varro  sod  the  handful 
of  men  who  eaeaped  from  that  bloody  field.  The  aer 
vicea  rendered  by  tbe  Venosiiri  on  that  occasion  ob> 
tainad  for  them  afterward  the  spedal  thaa^  tke 
Roman  aeoate.  (Ln.,  SS,  64.— ill,  S7, 10.)  Vena* 
sia  deserves  our  attention  atill  more,  from  tbe  associa- 
tions which  connect  it  with  the  name  of  Horace,  who 
was  born  there  A.U.C.  dSB,  We  may  infer  from 
Strabo  (250),  that  thia  town  waa  in  a  flourishing  state 
in  bia  day.  Mention  of  it  is  also  made  Cicero 
{Ef.  ad  AtL,  6,  6),  Acnnan  (BeU.  Oh.,  1,  89),  Plby 
(8,  11),  and  oUiera.  The  modem  Venott  occnptea 
tbe  ancient  aite.  (Crtmer'a  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  S,  p. 
988,  teqq.) 

VsBleit,  an  Alpine  tribe,  living  amon^  the  Oraiaa 
and  Pennine  Alps.  Cetlarius,  however,  reckons  them 
B8  belonging  to  Gallia  Narbonenaie.   (Pfm.,  S,  30.) 

VaaBinna  LAoua,  new  Loiga  Maggiort,  a  lake  of 
Gallia  Ciaalpina,  through  which  flows  the  river  Tici- 
noa.  The  Lofio  Maggion  liea  partly  in  Switzeriand, 
but  principally  in  Italy.  It  ia  twenty-seven  miles  long, 
and.  on  an  average,  eight  broad.  It  contains  the  Bof- 
romean  islsnda,  which  are  the  admiration  of  eveiy  tnv* 
eUer.    (P&t.,  8,  19.— &rai.,  809.) 

ViROBLbA,  a  city  of  Gallia  Cia^iiiia,  to  the  nettb* 
west  of  Ttdnum,  umI  the  cafuttl  of  the  Libieil  I* 
was  situate  on  tbe  river  Sessites,  now  la  Sena,  and  ita 
aite  corresponds  with  that  of  tbe  modem  Borgo  Vtr- 
ceili.  Tacitns  styles  this  place  a  monicipinm  (Ml^ 
tory,  1,  70),  and  Strabo  mentions  some  gold  mines  in 
tbe  neighbourhood,  near  a  place  called  Jctymulorum 
Vicne.  (Strab.,  318.)  Ammiaona  Marcellinaawritea 
tbe  name  VereellBm.  (Cnmtr'a  Ane.  Italu,  toI.  I. 
p.  47.) 

VbrcinoitSsix,  a  young  nobleman  of  the  Arvero:, 
diatinguiahed  for  bia  abilities,  and  for  his  enmity  to  the 
Romans.  He  was  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the 
confederate  army  raised  by  the  stales  of  Gaul,  when 
the  great  insurrection  broke  ont  in  that  country  againat 
the  Roman  power ;  and  he  need  every  endeavour  lo 
free  lus  nauve  land  from  tbe  Roman  yoke.  His  e^ 
(brts,  however,  were  nnanccMaful ;  be  waa  besieged 
in  Alesia,  compelled  to  antrender,  and,  after  being 
led  in  triumph  to  Rome,  waa  put  to  death  in  prison. 
(C<at.,  B.  G.,  7,  4,  Mcqq.—Dio  Cats.,  40, 41.)  The 
name  Vereingetorix  appcara  to  be  iMthing  more  than 
a  title  of  command.  Ver'dmKido-rigk,  "  great  cap- 
tam"  or  **  geDeralisaimo."  iTUmy,  SiaL  dta  Oaih 
loia,  rtd.  8,  p.  97.) 

VsaeaLUia,  a  small  river  near  Canna,  falling  into 
the  Anfldua.  It  is  said  to  have  been  choked  with  Uw 
dead  bodiea  of  the  Romans  on  tbe  day  of  their  disas- 
troua  overthrew.   (Fhr.,  S,  6. — VaL  Max.,  9,  2.) 

VsRoiiXs,  a  name  given  to  the  Pleiadea  from  theit 
riaingin  the  qmng  (vers.— fid-  Pleiadea). 

ViKoOBRiroa,  a  term  used  atnong  tbe  ancient  Ganle 
aa  a  judicial  appellation,  and  a  title  of  office,  Ver-go- 
breiih,  "  a  man  for  judgiiw,"  or  "  a  judge."  (C«a., 
B.  G.,  1,  16.— 7^«rry,  i/i*'.  de*  GtaUou,  voL  S,  p. 
115.) 

ViROHiNDDi,  a  people  of  GtUia  Balgica  Seetiada, 
below  Uie  Narvii  and  Atrebate*.  Their  eq>iul  waa 
Auguata  Veromandomra,  now  St.  Quentin.  (Ccet., 
B.  G.,  3,  *.—PliM.,  4,  17.) 

VsKdHA,  a  city  of  (Sallia  Cisalpine,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Cenomanni,  and  situate  on  the  river  Athesis,  in 
an  eastern  direction  from  tbe  aontbem  extremity  of  tbe 
Lacns  Benacus.  The  modem  name  ia  the  aame  with 
Uie  ancient.  The  history  of  ita  foundation  ia  some- 
what nncffrtain,  for  Pliny  (3,  18)  aeeribea  it  to  tbe 
Rhati  and  Eosanei,  while  Livy  aa  poaitinfy  attnb- 
atee  it  to  the  Cenoinaind  (6, 36).  It  wlH  be  aaer  M 
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moil  nluUi?  reform,  and  rendered  again,  what  thej 
bad  long  ceaaed  to  be,  conna  oi*  joaticfl.    The  inanl^- 
ordiDitioa  of  ibe  army,  which  had  been  the  caoae  of 
M  manjp  bloody  revolntiona,  be  repreased  with  a  firm 
and  tMMj  hand ;  and  realored,  in  a  great  neaaore, 
the  diKiptine  which  had  made  it  eo  powerful  in  ita  bet- 
ter daft.   He  directed  hia  attention  aUo  to  the  treaa- 
iiry,  Hbieb  had  been  qoite  exhauatcd  by  the  [»odif^l 
end  connpt  espenditnre  of  bia  predeceasore ;  and, 
in  otieT  to  repleniah  ita  coffers,  he  regulated  anew  the 
tribatB  and  cu9U»n~dueaof  the  prorincea,  and  impoaed 
a  number  of  uxes ;  by  which  meana,  tboagh  be 
Bceosed  of  avarice,  he  placed  once  more  the  icTenoea 
of  the  anpire  on  a  atabte  btaia,  and  restored  them  to  a 
floamhiif  coodiiion.   The  large  rama  that  raiaed 
Veapaatas  did  not  expend  in  rerelry,  neither  did  he 
Iwarrf  up  in  uaeleaa  maaaea.    He  retrailt  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  CapitolintiB,  which  had  been  deatrt^ed  du- 
ring tlM  tamniu  that  accom^nied  the  fall  of  Vitellina ; 
and  adonted  the  city  with  many  other  public  boildinga 
of  great  elegance  and  ^lendour  ;  thaa  evincing,  that, 
thoi^  rtooioua  and  exact  in  hia  metbodaof  tmaarii^ 
tretmre,  he  knew,  on  pi^ier  oeceiioas,  bow  to  aae  it 
with  no  peraimonuroe  mm.   Under  him  the  empire 
began  to  bieaUio  with  freeh  life,  and  to  exhibit  aigm  of 
proaperily  and  happineea,  auch  aa  it  bad  not  known 
aince  the  reign  of  Auguatua.    Hie  aon  Titua  being 
raiaed  to  the  dirnity  of  Owsar,  by  which  name  Ibe  anc- 
ceaaor  to  the  unne  wia  dsaipmlad,  the  peace  and 
welAn  of  the  empire  teemed  aeeored  on  a  tUble  ba> 
■ia.   During  the  reign  of  Vespaaian,  the  arma  of  Rome 
were  proaperona  in  varioua  parte  of  the  worid.  SeT> 
•lal  autea  bordering  on  ibe  Roman  domioiona  were 
reduced  by  hia  generala  to  the  condition  of  proTineea. 
Bat  Ibe  moat  celebfatcd,  ^mu^  not  the  moat  formi- 
dable wu  which  diatianiahea  hia  leign,  waa  that  in 
aaltieh  ha  waa  engageo  when  be  waa  called  to  the 
throne,  the  war  againat  the  Jewa.    This  waa  conduct- 
ad  by  bia  aon  Titua  after  hie  departure  to  Rome  to 
enter  on  the  poaaeaaion  of  imperial  power.  The  eventa 
pf  tbia  memorable  war  are  eo  well  known  that  they 
seed  not  here  be  deUiled.    Suffice  it  to  atate,  that  a^ 
lOT  Jenaalem  had  been  cloaely  inveetedt  the  Jewi  lo- 
fiited  all  terms  of  capitulation,  blindly  true  ted  ia  tome 
cerriblt  interpoaition  of  divine  power  to  save  them  and 
eooaorae  their  enemiea,  butchered  each  other  with  in- 
conceivable barbarity  during  every  temporary  ceaaalion 
of  wai&re,  enduring  the  wildeat  extremea  of  famine, 
end,  afier  auffntng  every  form  and  kind  of  miaery,  to 
m  degree  unparalleled  in  the  world'a  hietory,  tbeir  city 
fva*  taken,  and,  together  with  their  celebrated  templ^ 
vnie  fadnced  to  bene  of  ahapeleea  niina;  and  auch  of 
tfaem  aa  aurrired  Iheee  awful  calamitiea  were  aeatter- 
ed  OTcr  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  rendered  a  mockery, 
a  prorerb,  and  a  reproach  among  nationa.    In  conae- 
jiience  of  tbia  victory  over  the  Jewa,  Titua  and  tbe 
emperor  enjoyed  together  the  honoura  of  a  splendid 
triumph,  wlule  the  neb  veaaela  of  the  temple  of  Jaro- 
■alem  wen  in  go^eooa  proeoeaion  borne  in  the  train 
of  the  conquerora.   Soon  after  tbia  triinph,  the  Batt- 
i.-ian  war  broke  out,  caosed  by  tbe  civil  ware  for  the 
rtnpire.  and  threateoing  Rome  with  tbe  loss  of  a  prov- 
ncc    It  was  at  length  brought  to  a  propitious  conclu- 
■on  by  Cerealia,  alter  several  ahaip  encounters,  and 
.y  •  treal*  rather  ^n  a  conqueat.    Tbe  Roman  arms 
irerv  nacfe  nieceaafal  in  Britain  duriiv  ^  'cign  of 
^espaaian  and  hit  immediate  aacceaaor  than  thoy  had 
revioualy  been.    In  his  younger  days,  tbe  emperor 
ad  fcimself  been  engaged  in  British  wars;  and,  being 
Ksiroua  of  reducing  the  island  completely  under  the 
;x>f7MO  yoke,  be  gave  the  command  to  Cneius  Julius 
gricola,  a  man  of  extraordinary  merit,  a  general 
id  a  atataamaa  wortlqr  of  the  beat  daya  of  Rome. 
nt  odIt  (he  aontbem  divition  of  the  ialand  waa  aub- 


to  the  Roman  kglons,  were  laid  opaa.  The  galluit 
reeiaunce  of  the  brave  Caledonians,  ander  their  leadei 
Galgacns,  waa  inefiectual ;  their  nntau^t  valonr  could 
not  withstand  the  steady  diaeipline  of  tbe  Roman  army, 
and  they  anstained  a  severe  OTorthrow  at  the  baae  of 
the  Grampians.  Tbe  Roman  fleet,  coasting  tbe  ahore^ 
aecertaioed  the  insular  character  of  Britain ;  but  e* 
formidable  were  the  moantain-fostneeaea  of  CaMonia 
that  Agriqi^  did  not  attempt  lo  penetrate  ftrther  into 
tbe  country,  contenting  himaelf  with  conatnictiDg  t 
chain  of  forts  between  the  Fritha  of  Clyde  attd  Forth, 
to  defend  the  aonthem  districta,  and  to  reatrafn  the  re- 
coil and  assaults  of  the  unconqnered  Caledonians. 
Thaa  ^ious  abroad  and  beloved  at  home,  Veape- 
aian'a  lifa  began  to  draw  neat  ito  tennioation.  Fecl- 
iogtbeeflbeUortgaandweakneaa,beretii:pd  to  Cam- 

Enia,  to  enjoy  the  benefiu  of  a  puer  air  than  that  of 
we,  tt^ther  with  tome  relaxatiMi  from  the  caret 
of  sute.  There  he  waa  aeized  with  a  malady  which 
bis  own  sensations  lold  him  would  tpeedily  prove  mor- 
ul.  His  anticipati<nw  prored  true ;  and  he  expired 
in  the  armaorhMatleD«nta,intbeBaTealiethyearol 
bia  age  and  tbe  tenth  of  hit  reign.  It  it  worthy  of 
remani,  tbal  Veepaaiao  waa  tbe  eecond  of  the  Ronan 
emperors  that  died  a  natural  death,  and  the  firat  that 
waa  sncceeded  by  bis  son.  {Helkeringtm't  Hutanf 
of  iZonu,  p.  187,  teqq.) 

Vbota,  a  goddeat  among  the  Romans,  tbe  aamo 
with  the  GrealL  Hettia  ('Eimo).   An  idea  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  tbe  domealic  htarUi  (itrria),  tbe  point  of  assem- 
bly of  the  family,  and  the  symbol  of  tbe  social  unum, 
gave  the  Greeks  occaaion  to  fatKsy  it  to  be  under  tbe 
gnardianahip  of  a  peculiar  deity,  whom  tbey  named, 
from  it,  Hestia.    This  goddeaa  does  not  appear  in  the 
poems  of  Homer,  tboagh  be  bad  aboodant  opporttmi- 
tiet  <rf  notieinff  bw.   Br  Hesiod  (TAm^.,  464)  dm  it 
said  to  have  m«i  the  daaghter  of  Satam  and  Rhea. 
Tbe  hymn  to  Venua  relatea  that  Healia,  Diana,  and 
Minerva  were  the  only  goddeeaea  that  escaped  the 
power  of  Uie  queen  of  love.    When  wooed  by  Nep- 
tone  and  Apollo,  Heatia,  placing  her  band  on  behead 
of  Jupiter,  vowed  perpetaal  Tirginiiy.   Jupiter,  in  place 
of  marriage,  gave  lier'*to  ait  in  the  middle  of  tbe  maN- 
tion,' receiving  the  ehoieeat  portiona  of  the  eaeriAce, 
and  to  be  honoured  in  til  the  temples  of  the  goda." 
{Hyvai.  in  Km.,  SS,  aeqq.)   In  the  Prytanwim  of  ev- 
ery  Grecian  city  stood  the  kearlkf  on  which  tbe  asered 
fire  flamed,  and  wbere  the  ofieringa  were  made  to  Het- 
tia.   (Ptnj.,  JV«^,  11,  1,  aeqq  )    In  that  of  Athene 
there  was  a  statue  of  the  goddess. — The  same  obaeo- 
rity  involves  tbe  VeMa  of  the  Romana  aa  the  corre- 
sponding Hestia  of  the  Greeks,  with  whom  she  it  iden- 
Ileal  in  name  and  office  ('Eorto,  Fioria,  Teste). 
There  ia  every  reason  to  believe  her  worahip  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  relinon  of  the  ancient  Pelaagian 
population  of  Latium  {DioTt.  Hal.,  3,  66),  aa  it  ia  by 
all  testimony  csrried  back  to  tbe  oariieat  days  of  the 
aute,  and  ita  introduclion  iaaacribed  to  Noma.  (L>»., 
l,».~Ptut.,Vit.Ntim.,9,wm.)   Like  Hettii,  aU 
waa  a  deity  presiding  over  the  public  and  private  hearth : 
a  sacred  fire,  tended  by  six  vi^n-priestesaes,  called 
Vestals,  flsmcd  in  ber  temple  at  Rome.    As  the  safe- 
ty of  the  city  was  held  to  be  connected  with  ita  coit' 
servatton,  the  neglect  of  the  virgins,  if  they  let  it  go 
CHit,  waa  aevereW  pumabed,  and  tbe  fire  waa  iekind£d 
from  the  taya  of  toe  tun. — The  temple  of  Vetta  waa 
rannd :  it  contained  no  atatae  of  tbe  ooddeat.  (ObhC 
FttMt-t  6,  395,     .)   Her  festival,  celebrated  in  June, 
waa  called  Vestatia :  plates  of  meat  were  sent  to  tlie 
Vestala  to  be  offered  up ;  the  millstonea  were  wreathed 
with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  the  mill-assea,  alao  crown* 
ed  with  violets,  went  about  with  oaket  atmiig  round 
their  necka.   {(hid,  Fatl.^  6,  81t,  Mqq.—Pnftrt. 
4, 1,  S3.)   In  the  foram  it  Rome  there  waa  a  ttttiit 
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tvDtiig  1  kind  of  nomenclature  of  rivera,  firanttins, 
Iali»,  forests,  tnarshea,  mocntains,  and  nations  men- 
tiooed  hj  the  posts.   The  work  was  compiled  for  the 
DSC  of  Vii^isDUS,  the  author's  son.    As  no  ancient 
writer  makes  mention  of  this  writer,  and  aa  bis  pre- 
diction contains  no  accourt  either  of  himself,  his 
lODOlTj,  or  the  period  when  he  wrote,  bis  era  can  only 
bs  fixed  by  eonjectore.    Oberlinus  believes  that  be 
lired  after  it»  fall  of  tbe  Western  empire,  in  the  fifth, 
sixth,  or  serenth  eentnnr.   The  same  critic  regards 
the  woik  aa  a  hasty  peHonnance,  and  as  containing, 
besidea  nnmerous  errors  sttributable  to  the  copyists, 
some  which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  author  himself. 
Still  ibe  work  is  not  without  its  value,  from  its  con- 
taining Kveral  names  nowhere  else  mentioned.  The 
celebnted  Boccaeio  compiled  a  production  of  a  simi- 
lar MtDre  in  the  fonrteentb  century,  and  made  gmt 
use  of  Ibe  work  of  Sequester,  wittiout  ever  citing  it 
The  best  edition  of  Vibius  Sequester  is  that  of  Gb«t- 
linus,  Argtnt.,  1778,  8to. 
ViBO,  Valentia.    Vid.  Hipp  onium. 
Vici  PoTi,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
victoiy  ("00/M  vinunii  alque  jwhundi." — Cic.,  de 
Leg.,  S,  1 1.— Consult  Goerenz,  ai  loe. — Satte.,  Afo- 
tideapUk. — Idv.,  3,  7.) 

VicintIa,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cisalpine,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Venetia,  and  situate  between  Fatavlum  and 
Verona.  Tbe  name  is  sometimes  written  Vieetia. 
{Slroi.,  311.— jfi/iaii,  V.  H.,  14,  8.)  It  is  sow  Vi- 
eenxa. 

VicTOB,  Sext.  AoRELins,  I.  a  Latin  bistorian,  bom 
in  Afiica  of  very  bumble  parents,  bat  who  raised  him- 
self by  bis  merit  to  some  of  the  bigheat  offices  in  the 
state.    The  Emperor  Julian,  who  became  acquainted 
with  him  at  Sirmium,  A.D.  360,  gave  him  the  sovem- 
nent  cif  the  second  Pftnn'ohia,  and  erected  in  nononr 
of  bim  a '  aUlue  of  bronze.    Ammianus  MarcelUnua, 
who  states  this  fact,  informa  us  also  that  AmetiuaT  ie- 
tor  was  coDspiciioQa  for  the  purity  of  his  moral  ehai^ 
acter  (31,  10).    Sixteen  years  sfier  this,  Tlieodosius 
the  Grest  appointed  him  prefect  of  Rome.    The  pe- 
riod of  his  oeath  is  not  ascertained.    The  manner  in 
which  he  n>eeks  of  the  apotheosis  of  Antinoiis,  the  fs- 
Toarite  of  Hadrian,  shows  thst  he  was  not  a  Chriatian. 
Three  works  are  aecnbed  to  this  writer.   The  firtt 
bears  the  title  of  Origo  gerdia  Romanttt  to  which  a 
long  additional  title  has  been  given  by  the  copyists. 
What  we  have  remaining  of  this  work  comprises  only 
tbe  first  yesr  of  Rome :  it  contains  extracts  from  works 
now  lost,  and  makes  us  scquainted  with  several  cir- 
GumaUnces  of  which  no  other  writer  speaks.  The 
opinion  which  assigns  this  work  to  Aurelioa  Victor, 
however,  has  no  historical  fact  whatever  to  serve  as  a 
basis ;  it  is  contrary,  also,  to  the  conviction  of  the  gram- 
mariaDS,  to  whom  we  owe  tbe  long  additional  title  al- 
ready mentioned.     These  grammarians  reeard  the 
work  as  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Aurelius  Victor. — 
T'lie  second  work  is  entitled  "De  Viria  iUuatribu* 
Jt/muB,'*  and  contains  the  lives  of  varioas  illustrious 
Romans,  commencing  with  the  seven  kings  of  Rome, 
«n«l  also  biographies  of  some  eminent  foreigneTt,  aoch 
as  Hannibal,  Antiochns,  and  Mitbradates.  This  work, 
iDferKW  in  style  to  the  former,  has  been  sometimes  as- 
cribed to  Cornelius  Nepos,  to  Snetonios,  or  to  Pliny 
the  Y'ounffer.    It  is  possible  that  it  is  an  abridgment 
merely  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  whose  work  bears  a  simi- 
lar title.     Tbe  third  work  is  entitled  "  De  Casar^u*, 
MTve  Aastoria  iMreviata  ^ar«  altera,  oi  Augutto  Oe- 
tevBono,  id  tMt,  a  fine  TUt  lam  uwue  ad  ConnUatum 
d^ctmum  ContlantU  Auguati  et  ^/iont  Caearit  tef 
tntun."    This  prodociion  is  written  in  a  concise  and 
easy  style,  and  the  author  has  had  access  to  good 
■onreee  of  information,  of  which  be  avails  himself  with 
tospartiality.— Tbe  best  editions  of  Aorelins  Victor 


' — II.  Sumamed,  for  diatinctkm'  sake,  tbe  Toimger,  « 
contemporary  of  Orosina,  who  made  an  abridgment  «f 
one  of  tbe  works  of  the  elder  Victor  (the  third  above 
mentioned),  which  be  entitled  *'  Epitome  de  Ccterv 
bus"  or,  according  to  others,  *■  De  Vita  et  Meribut 
Imperaiorum  Romamoram,"  and  which  he  continued 
down  to  the  death  of  Theodoains  die  Great.  He 
made  some  cbtngee  also  in  the  original  work,  and 
added  some  new  ftcu  and  eirenmstances.  {SckHU, 
Hirt.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  171.) 

VicTOsIi,  one  of  the  deities  of  tbe  Romsns,  called 
by  the  Greeks  N/m;.  The  goddeas  of  Victon  was 
sister  to  Strength  aitd  Valour,  and  was  one  of  uie  at. 
tendants  of  Jupiter.  Sylla  raised  her  a  temple  at 
Rome,  and  instituted  festivals  in  ber  honour.  Sbe 
was  represented  with  wings,  crowned  with  laurel,  and 
holding  tbe  branch  of  a  palm-trae  in  ber  band.  A 
golden  statne  of  this  godaess,  weighing  830  poanda, 
was  presented  to  die  Romans  by  mero,  king  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  deposited  in  thp  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the 
Capitoline  Hill.  (Karro,  de  L.  L. — Hygm.,  jrmf 
fab.) 

ViOTORiNDB,  an  African  philosopher,  who  became  a 
convert  lo  Christianity,  and  flourished  in  the  fourth 
eentory.  He  gained  snch  a  degree  of  lepntatioa  by 
teaching  rhetoric  at  Rome,  that  a  statue  was  erected 
to  him  in  one  of  the  publte  places.    He  was  led  to  tbe 

S'  rusal  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  study  of  Plato's  wotks. 
e  was  the  author  of  several  worka  of  no  great  nhie 
contained  in  the  BtbUofkeea  Pttrum. 

ViDuoASsia,  a  people  of  6allis  LagdaoMnie  8«* 
ennda,  on  both  sides  of  the  rivar  OTina  or  Onis. 
Their  chief  city  was  Arsgenos,  now  Buwax.  (P^, 
4,  18.) 

ViEMiTi,  B  city  of  tbe  Allobrogea,  in  Gallia  TVaas- 
alpina,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  fsmed  forHs  wealA 
and  Uie  civiliaatioa  of  ile  iabsbiuuts.  At  a  later  p» 
riod  it  became  tbe  capital  of  tbe  pronnoe  of  Vien- 
nssis,  and  in  tbe  fifth  eenton  the  residence  of  llie  Bin<> 
gundian  kings.  It  is  now.  V%emu.  The  classieal  name 
of  this  place  must  not  be  confounded  with  tbe  modem 
appellation  of  the  ancient  Vindobona,  on  the  Dana  be. 
{Cat.,  B.  O.,  7,  9.—Tac.,  Aim.,  11,  1.— Jfate,  9,  & 
—Piiny,  3,  ^.—Amm.  Mare.,  16,  11.) 

VillIa  L»,  AmuUia  otAmaria,  by  L.  VilUo^  tbt 
tribune,  A.U.C.  674,  defined  the  proper  age  requited 
for  holding  offices.  Thofe  aeons,  however,  to  hm 
been  some  regulation  of  tbe  kind  even  befoca  ^is 
(£ny,  40,  43— /if.,  36,  3  ) 

ViMtNiLis,  one  of  the  seven  bills  on  which  Rome 
waa  built,  so  called  from  the  nonber  of  oaiera  (vtmiM) 
which  grew  there.  Servius  TuUius  first  made  it  pan 
of  the  city.  Jnpiter  bad  a  tem^e  there,  whence  he 
was  called  Viminalia.  (Liey,  1,  44. — Varro,  L.  L., 
4,  8. — Featua,  a.  v.  Viminal.) 

ViifDKLlci,  a  people  of  Germany,  whose  tenttory, 
called  Vindelicia,  extended  from  the  city  of  Brigantia, 
on  the  Lecus  Brinntinus,  or  Lake  of  Cmutane;  t« 
the  Danube ;  while  tbe  lower  part  of  tbe  (Enua  or 
Inn  separated  it  from  Noricum.  Their  eoontiy  an- 
swered, therefore,  lo  part  of  WirUimhtrg  and  Amem. 
Tliis  nation  derived  thebr  nune  from  the  two  rivnt 
which  water  their  teiritoiy,  via,,  the  Vindo  and  Licus* 
now  the  Wertach  and  the  Lech.  In  the  angle  fsnuel 
by  the  two  rivers  was  situste  their  capiul,  Augusta 
Vindelicorum,  now  Avgaburg.  (CImw.,  vol.  1,  p. 
413,  teqq. — JlfflWMrt,  Geogr.,  vol  8,  p.  618,  Mff.— 
f  ontf..  Od.,  4,  4, 18.) 

Viinnx,  Julius,  a  gevemmr  of  Oaal,  wfae  imllid 
sgaiiwt  Nero,  and  determined  to  deliver  the  Roman 
empire  from  his  tyranny.  He  wrote  to  Oalba.  then  in 
Spain,  to  take  the  chief  command,  and  aid  bim  in  tS- 
feeling  his  purpose ;  but,  before  any  junction  could  be 
effected,  ho  wae  defeated  by  the  forces  of  Vngiiune 
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ViKincloa,  ft  ilftre  wbodiacoTerad  the  eontpincy  to  quun  duciplin*  error  invotvtt."  (/n  Sran.,  iSn^.,  !^ 
IMtOn  Tuquin  lo  hu  throM.    (  Vid.  BrottM  1.)  8.).  During  hia  residence  in  tbi*  citjr  be  poued  the 

VtNiii,  s  Grimd  of  GiUw's,  who,  oa  the  leee*-  moet  celemted  Greek  writen,  beiiw  itatmeted  in 
nor.  of  the  litter  to  the  imperia)  ihrooe,  beeaoM  con-  their  Ungaage  and  litentnre  bjr  ftttoenioe  Nieemu 
«d,  coanandor  of  the  prstonan  guards,  and  priocipal !  (JHoeroi.,  Sit,,  6,  17),  well  known  as  the  aoibor  cf  a 


ninistar  of  the  new  atonarch.  He  emplojed  hia  new 
Ij^aeqaiied  power,  however,  in  criminal  and  oppreas' 
ive  acta,  plundering  otbera  to  enrich  himself.  Via- 
kis  advieed  Gslba  to  adt^l  Otbo  for  hb  aoceeiaor 
bat,  Galba  having  nominated  Pieo,  Otbo  raniltod,  do- 
Ihnned  Galba,  and  Vinius  periabed  akiag  with  the 
latter,  notwithstanding  hia  Tebenent  nroteatationa  to 
the  soldiery  that  Otho  bad  not  ordered  his  death.  It 
le  probable  that  Vinios  was  implicated  in  the  conapirw 
ae«  of  Otho  itself  againat  hia  friend  and  protector. 
{T^U..HiMt..  1,11,  dec.) 

Vinlva  (qui  vir  bit  fuit),  a  name  given  to  Hjppol* 
Ttns  after  be  bad  been  bronght  back  to  life  ^icu- 
lapina,  at  the  inatanee  of  Diana,  who  pitied  hia  onfor^ 
tnuete  rad.  Virgil  nakea  him  ton  of  Hippolytaa, 
(JEk.,  7,  m—Ovid,  Met.,  Ifi,  H4.) 

VlBsiliDS,  Maio  Poblius,  a  celebrated  I^tin  poet, 
bom  at  the  vilUf^  of  Andes,  a  few  milea  distant  from 
Manlna,  about  70  B.C.   It  baa  been  disputed  whether 
hie  name  sboold  be  Vctgilius  or  Viigilius.    "  De  ter^ 
iMra  mmms,**  aaja  Hejrne,  "  digladUUi  mum  inter  m 
awi  eeleraa  Mm  rtuntioret  grmnuMtid."    The  let- 
tera  a  and  t  were  freqnently  convertible  in  the  old  Lat- 
in Isngaagc ;  and  aanction  maj  be  found  for  cither 
node  of  spelling,  both  in  MSS.  and  inscriptions.  At 
tlie  tevival  of  Tetiera,  Poltttan.  contended  atrenuooa- 
Ij  for  Veripliua ;  but  even  hia  authority  was  not  auffi- 
eieat  to  briu  ibia  ortbognphy  into  general  practiee. 
llien  exiat  Mt  lew  auutentK  matwiak  from  which 
m  can  collect  any  cireumataneea  concerning  the  life 
of  tbe  poet.  We  poaaeas  only  aome  aeattered  remarks 
■f  ancient  commentaton  or  grammariana,  and  a  life 
by  Donatua,  of  very  dubious  authority.    It  bears  the 
name  of  Tiberiua  Claudiue  Donatua,  who  lived  in  the 
eentoiy,  eonta  time  after  .£liaa  Donalna,  ao  writ 
known  aa  «  cemmKitalor  on  Torenco.    Heyne  thii)h» 
that  tbe  baaia  of  the  LJe  waa  laid  by  Donatua,  but  thit 
it  waa  altered  and  inteqxrfated  from  time  to  tloae  by 
the  grammariana,  and  librariaaa  of  the  convenU.  It 
■a  thna  apparently  written  without  any  arrangement  in 
the  eeriea  of  events,  and  many  thinga  are  recorded 
which  an  manileatly  GctitioaB.    The  monks,  indeed, 
9f  tbe  middle  agea  aeon  to  have  conapiied  to  accumn- 
Itte  faUee  concerning  Virgil. — It  apneara  that  Virgil's 
father  was  a  man  of  low  birth,  and  taat,  at  one  period 
of  bia  life,  he  waa  engaged  in  tbe  meaneat  employ- 
ments.   According  lo  eome  authorities  he  was  a  pot- 
ter or  briekmalier ;  and,  according  to  otbera,  tbe  hire- 
ling of  a  Imvalliag  merchant,  called  Magua  or  Mains. 
He  ao  ingrttialed  nmoelf,  however,  with  hie  master, 
that  he  received  bia  daughter  Maia  in  marriage,  and 
waa  intmated  with  the  charge  of  a  farm  which  bis 
fiitber-in-law  had  acqnircd  id  the  vicinity  of  Mantua. 
Dor  poet  waa  the  oSapriag  of  tbeae  humble  parents. 
Tbe  emdle  of  illnetiioaa  men,  like  the  origin  of  cale- 
hralad  nations,  hae  been  frequaatly  aoRosnded  by  the 
menrellona.   Hmce  the  dream  of  his  mother  Maia, 
that  ahe  had  brought  forth  a  bnnch  of  laurel,  and  the 
pMdigy  of  the  swsnn  of  bees  which  lighted  on  the  lips 
a(  tbe  infant.   Th.t  studies  of  Virgil  commenced  at 
Cremona,  where  he  remained  till  be  aaaomed  tbe  toga 
Tirilis ;  and  to  this  day  tbe  inhabitants  of  Cremona 
pretend  to  abownhooee,  in  the  street  of  St.  Barthol- 
eoiew,  in  which  Tugil  resided  when  a  youth.  (Cre- 
moM  lAttrtUm,  t,  p.  401,  ap.  Fair.,  BiU.  Lot.,  lib.  1, 
e.  IS.)   At  tbe  age  of  sixteen  he  removed  to  Medio- 
hnnn,  and  ahortly  afterward  te  Neapolia,  where  he 
Ind  the  fcnadstion  of  that  noltihriooa  learning  wb^^h 
ISM 


collection  of  amatory  tales,  which  he  wrote  for  the  i 
of  Comelios  Gsllus,  in  order  to  furnish  bim  with  bis- 
terials  for  elegies  sod  other  poems,    Vit;gil  lUewiM 
carefully  read  the  Greek  historians,  panicuUrty  Tbs- 
Iodides  (Jfitrefi  Qpera,  toL  3.  p.  Sit,  «t.  Ruktik.), 
voA  be  atodied  the  Epicurean  lystem  of  philoat^y 
under  Syro,  a  celebrsted  tescher  of  thai  secL  But 
medicine  and  mathematics  were  the  sciencn  to  which 
he  was  chiefly  addicted ;  snd  to  this  early  tinctore  of 
geometrical  knowledge  may,  perbspe,  in  some  degree, 
be  aecribed  hia-  ideas  of  luminous  order  and  maaierly 
arrsogement.  and  that  regularity  of  thoaeht,  u  well 
aa  axaetness  of  expression,  by  which  all  bia  writinga 
were  dialinguiahed. — Virgil,  it  is  well  known.  w»  re- 
garded aa  a  wizard  during  die  dark  egee.    His  chu- 
aeter  as  an  adept  in  magic  probably  originated  in  hif 
knowledge  of  mathematics  ;  in  the  Phamwceotna  of 
hia  eighth  eclogue  ;  in  his  revelation  of  tbe  secrets  of 
tbo  unknown  world  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid ; 
and  in  the  repon  that  he  had  orderrd  his  books  to  be 
burned,  which  naturally  created  a  aonicioo  that  he  had 
diacloeed  in  them  the  myeteriea  of  ttte  blaek  art  In 
whatever  way  it  may  have  originated,  tbe  belief  in  bia 
magic  poweraappearatobave  prevailed  as  aoon  as  man- 
kind Imt  the  refinement  of  teste  which  enabled  tbem 
to  appreciale  bis  ezquiaite  pTodoctiona.    The  current 
fictions  concerning  the  magical  operationa  of  Viigil 
were  firat  incorporated  about  the  be^nning  of  the  tht^ 
leentb  century,  in  the  "  OtimtrnfenaiU"  of  Oovase 
of  Tilbory,  cbaocetlor  of  the  Emperor  Otbo  [V.,  to 
whom  he  preaented  Ins  extiavagant  compilmui.  The 
fables  of  Gervase  were  tranacrined  by  Helinsodus  the 
monk,  in  his  "  UnivtratU  Ckromele ;"  and  aimilar  tales 
were  related  in  the  moA  of  Neckham.  "De  ISttmrii 
Rerm,'*  and  in  "  The  Seven  Wiee  Mttten."  Sack 
books  aupplied  materials  for  tbe  old  FVench  nmancea 
of  "  Vergilioa,"  and  tbe  English  "  Lffe  Vergiliue," 
in  which  stories  are  told  of  miiaculoos  palaces,  won- 
derful lamps,  and  magical  statues  which  he  construct- 
ed.   Vergilius,  the  sorcerer  of  the  middle  ages,  ta 
identified  and  connected  with  tbe  aatlior  of  the  Aneid, 
from  aeveral  eircumsta&cea  being  related  at  dw  far> 
mer  in  the  romaneea  which  ectnall^  occurred  in  tbe 
life  of  the  poet,  partienlarly  hia  residence  at  Naplea, 
and  the  loss  of  hia  inheritance,  which  he  recovered 
by  the  favour  of  tbe  emperor  of  Rome.    It  wss  alw 
a  common  opinion  iu  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cm- 
turiea.  aa  appeara  from  the  writinga  of  that  age,  that 
tbe  Mintiun  bud  and  tbe  sorcerer  wfre  one  and 
the  same  person.    It  ia  somewhat  in  tbe  aeme  spu^ 
it  that  a  learned  and  ingenious  writer  of  our  own 
days  seeks  to  convert  the  bsrd  into  a  member  of  the 
Druid  priesthood  !    {Higgiju'  Celtic  Druids,  p.  33.) 
— Donatua  affirms,  that,  after  Virgil  bad  finished  hia 
education  at  Naples,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  hia 
skill  in  the  dtaeaaea  of  all  aorta  of  animala  pnicured  bim 
an  appointment  in  tbe  slablea  of  tbe  emperor.  Stotiee 
are  related  cotKcming  hia  prediction  aa  lo  the  delects 
of  a  colt,  which,  to  all  the  jockeys  of  the  AognaiaK 
age,  appeared  to  promise  remarkable  swiftneaa  nnA 
spirit ;  and  c(Hiceming  a  query  propounded  to  him,  aa 
if  he  bad  been  a  aorcerer,  with  regard  to  tbe  parentage 
of  AugustuB ;  all  which  are  evidently  inveDiioaa  oflbs 
middle  ages,  and  bear,  indeed,  muu)  rcsemUance  to 
a  tale  in  the  Cento  NovelU  jnftdkc,  aa  al»o  to  tht 
atoriea  of  the  *' Three  Sharpers,"  and  tbe  "SuIud  at 
Yemen  wi^i  hia  three  Sons,"  pobliabed  aome  yeata 
ago  ia  Mr.  Scott's  additiotwl  voliimo  to  tba  AnUu 
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•r  ■nein  that  he  relumed  to  bu  natiTe  countiy,  and 
to  tM  cliuge  of  hia  paternal  fann ;  and  if,  ai  is  gen- 
enll;  lappMed,  hs  iatendecl  to  deaeribe  his  own  life 
and  cbtncter  under  the  person  of  Titynis,  in  the  first 
eclogue,  it  is  evident  that  be  did  not  viait  Rome  until 
after  the  battle  of  Pbilippi,  and  eonseqaent  division  of 
the  Uods  among  the  eoldierj.    Soma  poems  which 
arertill  exUnt,  as  the  Colex  and  Cirit,  were  it  one 
time  believed  to  bare  been  the  fruits  of  his  geoiaa  at 
this  early  period.    We  are  also  told,  that,  in  the 
wsnnlh  of  his  earliest  youth,  be  had  formed  the  bold 
design  of  writing,  in  imitalion  of  Ennius,  a  poem  on  the 
wan  of  Rome,  but  that  be  was  deierred  from  proceeding 
\iy  the  ruggednesa  of  the  ancient  Uslian  nsmes,  whieb 
wounded  the  delicacy  of  bis  ear.    It  seems  certain,  at 
east,  that,  previous  to  the  composition  of  bis  Eclogues, 
ha  had  mule  imperfect  attempts  in  the  higher  depart- 
menu  of  heroic  poetry.   {Eelog.,  6,  3.)— The  battle 
of  Htttioa  (JfoMM)  waa  fought  in  7tl  A.U.C.,  and 
the  triuiDvinte  hanng  been  shortly  afterward  foimed, 
AsinuB  Pollio  was  appointed,  on  the  part  of  Antony, 
to  the  command  of  the  district  in  which  the  fsrm  of 
Vi^il  lay.    PoUio,  who  was  a  noted  extortioner,  lev< 
ted  enormons  eontribation*  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
terriionr  intrusted  to  his  care ;  and,  in  some  instances, 
ivhen  llie  pecunisry  enppliea  failed,  be  drove  the  an- 
cient colonists  from  tbeir  lands,  and  settled  hts  veterans 
in  their  place.    He  was  fond,  however,  of  poetry,  and 
was  a  generous  protector  of  literary  man.    The  rising 
genius  of  Viigil  bad  now  begun  to  manifest  itself.  His 
poetic  ulents  and  amiable  manners  recommended  him 
to  the  favour  of  Pollio ;  and,  so  long  as  that  chief 
continued  in  eommsiKl  of  the  Mantoan  district,  he  was 
relieved  from  all  exaction,  and  protected  in  the  peace- 
able pojsession  of  his  property.    Residing  constantly 
in  tfae  coontry,  and  csptivated  with  the  rural  beauties 
of  the  Idyllia  of  TbcocrituB,  Virgil  early  became  ambl* 
;ious  of  introducing  this  new  species  of  poetry  into  bis 
native  land ;  and,  accordingly,  ha  seeme  to  have  bent 
Ua  ^iaf  endaavonra  at  this  time  to  imitate  and  rival 
Ibe  sweet  Sicilian.   The  eclt^ue  entitled  'Mtextf," 
which  is  usually  placed  aecond  in  the  editions  of  lua 
worka,  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  first  pastoral  pro- 
duction, and  to  have  been  written  in  711,  rhe  year  in 
which  Pollio  came  to  assume  the  military  command 
of  the  territory  where  our  poet  resided.   It  was  quick- 
ly followed  by  the  '^Jkiphjtia"  and  "Sibnut,**%s  also 
by  the  "PiUamon,"  in  which  ha  boasts  of  the  fiivour 
of  Pollio,  and  expresses  his  gratitude  for  the  fovour 
that  leader  had  extended  to  bim.   But  the  tranquillity 
be  enjoyed  under  the  protection  of  Pollio  was  of  short 
duration.    Previously  to  the  battle  of  Pbilippi,  the  tri- 
oniTirs  had  promised  to  tbeir -soldiers  the  lands  be- 
longing to  some  of  the  richest  towns  in  the  empire. 
Augustus  returned  to  Italy  in  713,  after  bis  victonr 
•t  Pfai|ippi|  and  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  saiis^ 
their  claima,  to  commence  a  division  of  lands  in  Italy 
tn  a  more  extensive  scale  even  than  he  had  intended. 

that  country  there  were  considerable  territories 
4vhich  had  been  originally  and  legally  the  patrimony  of 
the  state.  But  extensive  tracts  of  this  species  of  pub- 
tic  property  b^d,  from  time  to  time,  been  appropriated 
by  corporations  and  individuals,  who  were  unwilling 
to  distarlMd  in  their  possessions.  Jolius  Casar 
bad  *et  the  example  of  reclaiming  these  brms  and 
soloniziag  them  with  his  soldiers.  His  sueceaaor  now 
undertook  a  similar  but  more  extensive  distribution. 
In  tb«  middit  and  south  of  Italy,  however,  the  lands 
MTcre  cbieSy  private  inheritance,  or  had  been  so  long 
vetained  by  individaals  th^t  a  claim  had  been  acq^aired 
lo  them  length  of  possession  ;  bat  in  the  wath  of 
Italy  they  were  for  tfae  most  part  public  property,  on 
^bicb  coloniMS  nad  been  mere  recently  aettted.  These 
4v«re        lands  first  assigned  ta  the  soldiers ;  and  the 


fortunately,  Mpouaed  the  cause  of  Bratns,  and  thu 
peculiarly  ineoired  the  vengeance  of  the  victorious 
party.  But  as  ite  territory  was  not  Iband  adequate  W 
contain  the  Tsteran  soldiers  of  the  trinrnvirs,  among 
whom  it  had  been  divided,  the  deficiency  was  sopplira 
from  the  neighbouring  district  of  Mantua,  in  which  the 
farm  of  Virgil  lay.  The  discontent  which  this  op- 
pressive measnre  created  in  Italy,  being  augmented 
by  the  artifices  of  Folvia  and  I^cius  Antony,  the 
wife  and  brother  of  the  triumvir,  gave  rise  to  the  wax 
which  terminated  favourably  for  Anguatns  with  the 
capture  of  Perugia.  Pollio,  being  a  zealous  parttst* 
of  Antony,  and  supporting  the  party  of  his  brodm 
and  Fulvia,  who  unsuccessfully  opposed  the  dirisioB 
of  the  lands,  bsd  it  probably  no  longer  in  his  pow* 
^  to  protect  Virmi  from  the  attressions  of  the  sgf- 
diera.  He  waa  dispossessed  ouor  cirenmaUDces 
peculiar  violeDee,  and  which  even  threatened  dan- 
ger to  hia  personal  safenr ;  being  compelled  on  one 
occasion  to  escape  the  fiiry  of  the  centurion  Arrioa 
by  swimming  over  the  Mincilis.  He  bad  the  good 
fortune,  however,  to  obuin  the  favour  of  Alpbennt 
Varna,  with  whom  he  had  studied  jAilosopby  at  Na- 
ples, under  Syro  the  £pieuiean,  and  woo  now  n> 
ther  succeeded  Pollio  in  tfae  command  of  die  district, 
or  was  appointed  by  Augustus  to  superintend  in  It 
qusrter  the  division  of  the  lands.  Under  bis  prote* 
tion  Virgil  twice  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  waa 
received,  not  only  by  Mscenas,  but  by  Augustus  binft> 
self,  from  whom  be  procured  the  restoration  of  the 
patrimony  of  which  ho  had  been  deprived.  This  hap- 
pened in  the  commencement  of  the  year  714;  and  du- 
ring the  course  of  that  season,  in  gratitude  for  the  b- 
vours  he  bsd  received,  he  composed  his  eclogue  enti- 
tled Tityrus,  in  which  he  introduces  two  shei^rda, 
one  of  whom  laments  the  distraction  of  the  times,  and 
complains  of  the  aggressions  of  the  soldiery,  while 
the  other  rejoices  over  the  recovery  of  his  farm,  and  ' 
vows  ever  to  honour  as  a  god  the  youth  who  had  re- 
stored it.  The  remaining  eclogues,  with  the  excep- 
tion, DCThapa,  of  the  tenth,  called  "  OaBtu,"  were  pro- 
duccd  in  the  course  of  this  and  the  following  year.— 
Virgil  bad  now  spent  three  years  in  the  composition 
of  psstoral  poetry  and  in  conatsnt  residence  on  his 
farm,  except  during  the  two  journeys  to  Rome  which 
he  was  compelled  to  undertske  for  its  preservation. 
In  his  psstorsto,  however,  though  written  in  bis  native 
fields,  we  do  not  find  many  delineattona  of  Mantnan 
scenery,  or  very  frequent  allusions  lo  the  Mincius  and 
its  borders.  His  great  object  was  to  enrich  hia  na- 
tive language  with  a  species  of  poetry  nnknown  in 
Latium,  and,  to  promote  his  success,  he  chone  Theoc- 
ritus as  his  model.  With  few  attempts  «t  invention, 
he  pretended  to  htlle  mora  than  the  merit  of  being  the 
first  Roman  who  had  imitated  the  Sicilian  poet,  and 
hence  be  did  not  hesilste  to  borrow,  not  only  the  wiy 
timents  and  images,  but  even  the  rursl  descriptions  of 
his  master. — The  situation  of  Virgil's  residence  wts 
low  and  humid,  and  the  climate  chill  at  ceruin  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  His  delicate  constitution,  and  the 
pulmonary  complaint  with  which  be  waa  affected,  in- 
duced him,  about  the  year  7U  or  716,  when  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  thirty,  to  seek  a  warmer  sky.  To 
this  change,  it  may  be  eonjeetored.  he  was  farther  hi* 
stigatcd  by  his  increasing  celebrity  and  the  extension 
of  nis  poetic  fame.  His  countrymen  were  captivated 
by  the  perfect  novelty  of  pastoral  compoeition,  and  by 
the  successful  boldness  with  which  Virgil  had  trsns- 
ferred  the  sweet  Sicilian  strains  to  a  language  which, 
befiwe  bia  attempt,  must  have  appeared,  Irom  iu  hard- 
ness and  severity,  but  little  adapted  to  be  a  vehicle  foi 
the  softness  of  rural  description  or  the  delicacy  of  am- 
orous sentiment,  and  which  bad  scarcely  yet  beea 
polishrd  or  nfioed  to  the  ansceptibilitj  of  sucn  amoott 
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•die*  wcoidii^y  wan  nliihed  uxl  adnind  by  «ll 
duMs  •(  Un  cOBUmpdfuin.  So  nnivelnl  wu  tbMi 
popvUritj,  Uwt  the  philoMphie  MloflM  of  SUsmu, 
■OOQ  miw  itM  cOBpocition,  wtt  pnblicTy  recited  in  the 
ibMira  bj  CYtbaru,  a  celebnttd  actnw  of  mimM. — 
On  quiuiiv  hu  Miamal  field*,  Vitgil  fint  proceeded 
to  tbe  cepiieL  Here  hia  privaia  fMtuDe  wea  aonaid- 
enbly  attgnMntcd  by  ibe  bbenlity  of  Mmmhh  (Mar- 
HaL  8,  56) ;  tod  eueh  ma  tbe  iavonr  bo  poiaeaead 
with  hta  patron,  that  we  find  him,  aoos  after  hia  arri- 
tcI  at  Kome,  introducing  Horace  to  tbe  notice  of  tbe 
Miniater  (Hor.,  Sat.,  1,  6),  and  altanduiff  bim,  aloi^ 
with  that  poet,  on  i  pohtici)  miaaion  to  BroodiaiDm. 
Nor  did  V  i^l  enjoy  laea  fuan  with  the  emporar  bii»- 
adf  than  with  hia  miniater.  It  ia  aaid  that  bo  Derer 
iaked  any  tbitw  of  Augvatoa  tbtt  wm  xofbaod ;  and  Do- 
aatua  even  awoia,  tboogh,  it  noat  bBconfbaead,  with* 
oat  the  leaat  prabability,  that  Augualva  oenndtod  hiai 
with  regard  to  hia  reaignation  of  the  govemoient,  aa  a 
■ort  of  umpire  between  Agrippa  and  Mvccoaa.  It 
WM  probably  during  thia  penod  of  faTOar  with  the 
•nparor  and  hia  otiniatar  that  Virgil  cootribated  the 
nraoe  in  catebratMin  of  the  daily  who  preaided  over 
tba  gardena  of  Maceaaa  t  and  anal*,  tboo^  witboot 
aeknowledgiiig  it,  that  well-knoini  diaticb  in  bMMvr 
of  Anguatui, 

"  NocU  pluit  tola ;  rticutU  tpeciaeulm  mane ; 
Divinm  tnpcrtHtn  cum  Jme  Comot  hahtt." 

Vttft  atory  goat  on  to  relate,  that  fiithyllua,  a  con- 
tompiible  poat  of  the  day,  claimed  tbcM  vereea  as  hia 
9wn,  and  waa  liberally  rewarded.  Veied  at  the  im- 
poature,  Virgil  again  wrota  tbe  voraea  in  qucation  near 
the  palace,  and  under  them, 

"  Hot  ego  wertiadot  fid.  Mil  aUer  knura  ; 

mth  the  boginaing  ttf  «Dolber  line  in  tbaaa  wotda, 

"Siepot  MM  tebit," 

toar  timea  repeated.  Aogoattta  wiabad  tha  linet  to  be 
loiahed  ;  Bathylln*  aecoied  unable ;  and  Virgil  at  laat, 
by  ennploting  tbe  ataata  in  the  following  order, 

**  Aie  AM  mm        miifieaH*  mm  ; 
<8ie  vot  mom  *o6w  wUera  fertit  oaet ; 
8ie  w*  urn  vofrtt  mtU^icmtis  apt* ; 
9ie      won  voU*  /ertw  an/ro  botet," 

proved  hioiaelf  to  be  tbe  aotber  of  the  diaticb,  and  the 
poetical  uawpar  bacamo  tha  apart  and  ridicule  of 
RouM.  During  hia  leaideDee  at  Roodo,  Virgil  inhab- 
ited a  hooaa  on  tbe  Eaqiiilina  Hill,  wlueh  waa  (iii* 
Diabed  with  an  eicellant  library,  and  waa  pleaaai(tly 
iituated  near  the  gardana  of  MMcenaa.  Tbe  auppoaed 
lite,  and  even  ruina  qf  thia  manaion,  wen  long  ibown 
to  modem  UaveUera.— Yot,  boworec  enviable  waa 
Vilgira  preeent  kM,  boatlo  and  lozoix  of  aa  im- 
aanae  capital  win  liulo  aoitod  to  hie  taatr.  to  hia 
lariy  babita,  or  to  the  delicacy  of  hia  conatitntion, 
wbil*  Ibo  obeecraoce  and  Bttention  be  met  with  were 
atrcngly  repognant  to  the  retiring  modeatr  of  hia  dia- 
noailion.  Such  waa  the  popularity  which  he  deured 
fion  hia  geoenl  character  and  ulanta,  that,  on  one 
oeeaaiDn,  iriwa  aeme  of  bia  waea  wore  recited  in  tbe 
theatre,  tha  i^a  udioDce  roae  to  aalate  Virgil,  who 
waa  preaentt  with  tbo  aamo  tenact  which  they  would 
MTO  paid  to  tbe  empnor.  (lit  Chm.  eorr.  eloq.,  c. 
18.)  And  80  great  waa  the  anirayanee  which  he  felt 
«a  being  gaxed  at  and  followed  in  the  alreela  of  Rome, 
(bat  he  aoQsbt  cbalter,  it  ia  aaid,  in  the  nearest  alwpa 
M  allm  mot  pnblic  obaerfation.— At  the  period 
■ban  Virgil  enjoyed  ao  Koeh  bonoor  and  popularity 
in  tbe  eap'tal,  Kud«  wu  a  ftvourilo  retreat  of  itln** 
1M4 


A.U.C.  717,  when  in  the  thirty-ibird  year  of  bia  9, 
and  be  continued,  during  tbe  ramainder  of  bia  life,  n 
dwdl  chiefly  in  that  city,  or  at  a  deligbtfol  vUU  wbicb 
be  poaaeaaod  in  the  Caa^MBia  Fatix,  u  the  neigUboor- 
bood  <tf  Ntda,  ten  mile*  eaat  of  Napiea,  lea^lii^  a  lifii 
wbidi  Bay  be  eocuidored  aa  happy  when  compared 
with  tbo  Mto  of  Ibe  other  great  epic  poet*.  Hraiar, 
Taaao,  and  Milton,  in  whom  the  Bind  or  tbo  naiaa 
waa  darkened.  About  the  tine  when  he  fint  went  to 
raaide  at  Naplea,  be  commenced  his  Georgica  by  or- 
der of  Maenias,  and  coatinued,  for  tbe  aereo  follow- 
ing years,  cloeely  occupied  with  the  compontioB  of 
that  inimitable  poem.  I>oriog  thia  long  period  be  waa 
accustomed  to  dictalo  a  number  of  Tereea  in  the  mom' 
ing,  and  to  apoad  d)e  nat  of  tba  day  in  teriaiog  mi 
correcting  them,  or  reducing  them  to  a  amaller  nuat- 
ber,  comparing  Umself  in  thia  leapect  to  a  abe>bear, 
iriiieh  licka  ber  misahapen  oflspring  into  proper  Ibrm 
and  proportion.  {Aid.  GtlL,  N.  A.,  17,  10.)  Little 
ia  known  concerning  the  other  ciicttnataoces  of  Vn- 
gtl'a  life  during  tbe  yeara  in  which  ba  waa  em|d^cd  ia 
perCMting  his  Georgic*.  He  bad  a  ^ipola,  it  ia  aaid, 
with  Ua  netgh^ara,  tbe  inhabilaBN  of  Nob,  iiam 
whom  be  requested  permiaeioo  to  eooroy  a  anall 
atmmi  of  water  into  his  Tilla,  which  wia  adpccnt  ta 
their  town.  Tbe  citizens  would  not  gnat  m  faveor, 
and  the  offended  poet  expunged  the  naawof  KokfiaBi 
the  ffrflowiog  linaa  of  bis  Geotgieit 

"  Talam  diva  oral  Cajnto,  et  FioM  Fesno 

IfoU  jvgo — " 

and  aubatitued  tbe  word  ora  instead  of  the  oboonona 
city.    {Aul.  GeU.,  N.  A-,  7,  SO.)    Tbe  atory,  bower- 
er,  ia  entitled  to  no  credit.   {Vii.  Nola.) — l^egeaiut 
of  Virgil,  being  attended  with  some  degree  of  diffi- 
dence, seems  to  have  gained,  by  slow  steps,  the  meaa- 
ure  of  confidence  which  at  length  imboldeiwd  niu  ta 
attempt  efw  poetry.   Ho  had  began  hie  ezperiencain 
rarae  with  humble  effbrta  in  the  paatoral  line ;  thou^ 
erra  there  wo  behold  his  ardent  Moae  fieqaeoUy 
bwsting  tha  barriara  by  which  ahe  ought  oainrsjiy  to 
have  been  restrained.   He  neit  oodertook  tbe  bolder 
and  wider  topic  of  huabandrv ;  and  it  was  not  till  be 
had  finished  this  aobject  vriin  oniivaOed  aoccess  that 
he  preanmed  to  write  tha  ^neid.  Tlua  poam,  wbkh 
occQfMod  hin  tiU  hia  death,  was  mmnencad  m  7M« 
the  aamo  year  in  which  he  bad  conudrted  bis  Geor- 
gica.  After  he  bad  been  engaged  mr  aome  time  in 
lU  composition,  tbe  greatest  curioaity  and  interest 
concerning  it  began  to  be  felt  at  Rome.    A  worit,  it 
waa  genenlly  bdieved,  waa  in  progress,  which  would 
eclipse  the  fame  of  tba  Iliad  (ProperL,  S,  34,  86); 
and  the  paaaage  which  describes  the  ehield  of  .£iwaa 
appears  to  hare  been  aem  by  Propeitina.  Auguams 
himaelf  at  length  became  deMrona  of  reading  iht 
poem  ao  far  aa  it  had  been  earned ;  and,  in  tba  year 
7S9,  while  absent  from  Rome  on  a  miliuiy  expedition 
uainsl  the  Cantabiiana,  he  wrota  to  tbe  anthior  froea 
the  eztremi^  of  hie  ampira,  entreating  him  to  be  al 
lowed  a  pernaal  of  it.   Maerahiua  has  pnserrsd  one 
of  Virgil's  answers  to  Angustos:  ''I  have  of  late  re- 
ceived from  you  frequent  lettara.    With  regard  to  my 
JEnm,  if,  )yf  Hercules,  it  were  worth  your  li^ining 
to,  I  would  willingly  send  it.    But  ao  vast  ta  Um  ob- 
dertaking,  that  I  almost  appear  to  myaelf  to  have  com- 
menced such  a  work  from  some  defect  in  jud^fioent  «■ 
undeiatandii^ ;  eapecially  aince,  aa  you  know,  otaei 
and  far  lugher  atudiea  an  nqnired  ffit  aach  a  perionn- 
ancew"   {Sat.,  I,  34.)— Rravailad  on,  at  lengtb,  by 
theae  importunities,  Virgil,  aboct  a  year  after  tbo  re- 
turn of  Augustus,  recited  to  him  ue  sixth  book,  >c 
presence  of  hia  aister  OcUvia,  wfao  bad  recently  lotf 
her  only  aon  Marcellua,  the  dariing  of  Rome,  and  tbe 
adopted  child  of  Auguatua.   The  poet,  probobly,  ii 
tba  prospect  bf  thia  recitation,  had  maertcd  tha  aflact 
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'*  0  naU,  mgtiUen  buittm  w  ({umn  duntm,"  &c. 

fiot  he  had  Aaiolljr  wppmsed  tiw  nnw  of  Mneenos 
liU  he  CUM  to  tfae  line, 

-IkMmdltu  cru— aoMhM  itU  JtfM  jrfmu." 

U  mqr  well  be  belisred  that  the  widowed  motbei 
of  Muoellae  swooned  away  at  the  pathos  of  theie 
venes,  which  no  one,  even  at  this  day,  can  read  uo- 
noTed.  Virgil  ia  said  to  have  received  from  the 
■fflicud  parent  10,000  leatercea  [data  letUrtM)  for 
each  reiae  of  thia  celobiated  pastage. — It  waa  much 
liie  practice  among  the  Roman  poeta  to  read  their 
produciiona  aloud  ;  aud  Virgil  is  said  to  have  recited 
lu«  vertes  with  wonderful  sweetneas  and  propriety  of 
anicalatton.  During  the  cotnposilioa  of  the  ^neid, 
be  oecasioaally  repeated  portions  of  it  to  those  friends 
whose  criticisms  be  thought  might  improve  the  pas- 
sage  be  rthearsed.  Eros,  bis  librarian  sod  freedman, 
used  to  relate,  when  far  advanced  in  life,  that,  in  the 
coarse  of  hia  reciting,  hie  master  had  eitempotarily 
filled  Dp  two  bemistichs;  the  one  vhs  Muetutm 
^olidek,"  to  which  he  immediately  added,  "  quo  non 
vrtulantioT  aUer,"  and  the  other  the  half  Terse  fol- 
lowing, *'  JSr<  ciert  virtu,"  to  which,  as  if  suuck  by 
poetic  inspiration,  he  subjoined,  "  Marlemqu*  aecen- 
d€rt  cantu ;"'  and  he  immediately  ordered  his  amanu- 
ensia  to  inaort  tbess  additiooa  m  their  proper  places  in 
the  mannecript  of  hia  poem. — Having  brought  tbe 
JEamd  to  a  conclusion,  but  not  the  perfection  which 
be  wished  to  bestow  upon  it,  Virgil,  contrary  to  tbe 
■drice  and  wish  of  bis  friends,  resolved  to  travel  into 
Greece,  that  be  might  correct  and  polish  this  great 

traduction  at  leisure  in  Uiat  land  of  poetic  imagination. 
I  was  on  nndarttkii^  thia  voyage  that  Horace  ad- 
dicMed  to  him  the  affiKtiontte  ode  belpDiiiiig, 

'*Sk  U  Dinfotau  Cypri,"  &c.  (1,  8). 

Vi^l  proceeded  dinetly  to  Athena,  where  be  com- 
aMnced  tbe  revisd  of  his  epic  poem,  and  added  the 
magnificent  introdueUon  lo  tbe  third  book  of  the 
Oeorgics.  He  had  been  thus  engaeed  for  aome  montha 
at  Athens,  when  Augustus  arrived  at  that  city,  on  his 
retnm  to  Itatv,  from  a  progress  through  his  eastern  do- 
minions,  when  he  embarked  for  Greece,  it  bad  been 
the  intention  of  Virgil  to  have  spent  three  years  in  that 
country  in  the  correction  of  bis  poem  ;  after  which  he 
propoeed  to  pass  his  days  in  hia  natire  eonntiy  of  Man- 
tua, and  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  etndy  of  i^loeo- 
phy,  or  to  tbe  composition  of  some  great  historical  poem. 
The  arrival  of  Angustns,  however,  mduced  bim  lo  short- 
en bis  stay,  and  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  returning 
to  Italy  in  the  retinue  of  ihe  emperor.   But  the  hand  of 
death  was  already  upon  him.    From  hia  yeuth  be  had 
been  of  a  delicate  conatitntion ;  and,  as  age  advanced, 
he  was  afllicted  with  IreqDent  beadacbea,  aathma,  and 
putting  of  blood.    Even  the  climate  of  Naples  could 
not  preserve  him  from  frequent  attacks  of  these  mala- 
dies, and  their  worst  symptoms  had  increased  during 
hia  residence  in  Greece.    The  vessel  in  which  he 
ombafked  with  tbe  emperor  touched  at  Megars,  where 
be  was  aeiied  with  great  debility  and  languor.  When 
he  uaiowsnt  onboard,  his  distemper  was  so  increased 
tne  motion  and  agilation  of  the  vessel,  that  he  ex- 
pired a  few  days  after  he  had  landed  at  Brondisiam, 
on  the  aoutheastem  coast  of  Italy.    His  desth  happen- 
ed A.U.C.  734,  when  he  was  in  tbe  51st  year  of  his 
mg*s.     When  he  felt  its  near  approach,  he  ordered  his 
firiends  Variua  and  Plotins  Tucca,  who  were  then  with 
bim.  to  bum  the  ifineid  aa  an  imperfect  poem.  The 
■Dcient  claeaical  antborities  only  say  that  Tinit  com- 
manded the  iflneid  to  be  bomed.   (PKa.,  T,  SO. — 
Ami.  GtU.,  If.  A.,  17,  10.— Jberot.,  8st.,  I,  S4.) 
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nuuB,  uia*  VII  i  Miua  mini  i  uco  repieseniing  Ki  nun 
that  Augustus  would  not  pernit  it  to  be  deatioyed, 
be  committed  it  lo  ibem  for  revtaal  and  coirecttoo 
Momt  relatea  ^  story  y  it  ia  loU  by  Mserobia^ 
Aahw  Qetilna,  and  niny ;  and  B^le,  as  nanal,  lej^ 
rehends  bim  because  ha  haa  not  given  it  sccont 
ing  to  (he  versioo  of  Donatus.  Augustus,  bswever, 
interposed  to  save  a  woric  which  m  no  doubt  saw 
wouki  at  mce  confer  immoitalily  on  tbe  poet  and  on 
tbe  prince  who  patnnised  him.  It  wss  accoidtiuly 
intrusted  to  Variiis  and  Tucca,  with  a  power  to  revise 
and  retrench,  bat  with  a  charge  that  they  abould  maka 
no  additions ;  a  command  which  they  so  strictly  ob- 
served as  not  to  complete  even  the  bemistichs  whioh 
bad  been  left  imperfect.  They  are  aaid,  however,  to 
have  struck  oot  tweot]^lwo  verses  from  the  second- 
book,  where  ^oeas,  pereeivii^  Helra  amid -the  smo- 
king ruins  of  Troy,  intends  to  slay  her,  till  his  design 
is  prevented  by  his  goddess  motW.  (Consult  Co* 
trou,  (BavrtM  de  Yirgile ;  Dissert.  «ur '  U  id  lime 
de  PEneide,  note  10.)  These  lines,  accordingly,  ware 
wanting  in  many  of  Ihe  ancient  manuscripts,  but  tbey 
have  bMu  subsequently  restored  to  their  pisce.  Thora 
was  alao  a  r^rt  long  current,  that  Varies  had  made 
a  change,  which  still  subaielk,  in  the  atisngement  oi 
two  of  the  books,  bv  transposing  tbe  order  of  tbe  Bec> 
ond  and  third,  tbe  [attar  having  stood  fiist  in  Um  ori* 
eins)  ntsouscript.  According  tc  aome  aceooota,  the 
four  lines  "  iUe  tgo  qiumdam,^^  dec,  which  ara  atiU 
prefixed  to  the  ^neid  in  many  editions,  were  eipBD 
ged  by  Variua  and  Tucca;  hot,  according  to  others, 
(bey  never  were  written  by  Virgil,  and  are  no  better 
than  an  interpolation  of  the  miMle  agee. — Virgil  bo* 
queathed  the  greater  part  of  bis  weiltb,  which  waa  con 
aidenUe,  to  a  brother.  The  remainder  was  dividad 
among  patron  Maecenas,  and  his  friends  Variua  and 
Tucca-  Before  his  death,  be  had  alao  commanded 
that  his  bonea  should  be  carried  to  Naples;  where  be 
had  lived  so  long  and  so  happily.  This  order  waa  ful- 
filled, under  charge  of  Aaffvstu  himself  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  ancient  tradition  and  the  moat  cooH' 
monly  received, opinion,  the  tomb  of  Virgil  tfee  aboot 
two  miles  to  the  north  of  Naples,  on  the  slope  of  Uta ' 
bill  of  Paaailippo,  and  over  tiie  entrance  to  the  grotto 
or  subterraneous  pasaaga  which  has  been  cut  through 
its  ridge,  on  the  road  leading  from  Naplea  to  PutcSli. 
Clnverioa  and  Addison,  indeed,  have  ^aced  the  tomb 
on.Uie  other  aide  of  Naples,  near  the  foot  of  Moont 
Vesuvius ;  hot  the  other  opinion  is  based  tipon  the 
common  tradition  of  tbe  country,  and  aecorda  with  the 
bdiaf  of  Petrarch,  Sannazarios,  and  Bombo :  it  may 
atill  be  cherished,  therefore,  by  tba  traveller  who  climbs 
the  hill  of  Pauailippo,  and  he  may  atill  think  that  ha 
hails  the  shade  of  Virgil  on  the  spot  where  bis  ashes 

Xse.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  veneration 
:h  the  Romana  eniwuined  for  the  works  of  Vii^I, 
bis  sapalebia  waa  nesteeted  before  tbe  time  of  Martial 
who  declares  that  Siliua  Italicaa  first  reatoied  iis  long- 
fbrgotten  hononrs.  What  is  at  present  called  Uia 
tomb,  is  in  tbe  form  of  a  small,  square,  flat-roofed 
building,  placed  on  a  son  of  platform,  near  the  brow 
of  a  precipice,  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  aheltered 
a  snperincombent  rock.  Half  a  century  ago,  wbeo 
MorvtraveDed  in  Italy,  an  ancient  laurel  (a  shoot,  par> 
haps,  of  the  same  which  Petimrch  bad  planted)  over 
hnne  the  simple  edifice.  (Jtfore'a  Travels,  Letter  OS.) 
Wiltiin  the  low  vaulted  cell  was  once  placed  the  am 
supposed  to  contain  the  ashea  of  Virgil.  Pietro  Sto- 
fano,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  ceaturr,  mentions 
that  be  had  aeon  the  um,  with  the  epitaph  macribed  on 
it,  which  ia  said  to  have  breo  wiilten  h?  tbe  poet  Un 
adf  a  few  moments  before  bia  daMh : 

"  Mantua  me  getnit ;  CMtgbri  nfuert  i  tenet  num 
Parthetwpe.    Ceemi  fatciUL,  ntra,  dveev." 
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wiiU  their  own  epiupha ;  aod,  if  ihe  above  dutich  b« 
the  production  of  Virgil  himaelf,  it  ia  MDinenlly  oz- 
pfciaive  of  that  modeeijr  which  ia  uniremllj'  allowed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  many  amiable  rotturos  of  bi< 
eharaeter,  end  wbich  ia  bj  no  meana  obaernble  in  tfae 
•piupba  eomiMMd  for  tHineelvM  bj  Snniaa  and  Nn* 
viiu.  The  luliaa  wrilor  jait  eiied  alao  lomarka, 
ll-At  Robert  of  Anjoa,  apprdienaiTe  for  tbe  aafety  of 
•och  a  relic  during  ibr  eiril  wara,  had  tbe  urn  conTeyed 
lO  CatUl  Numo.  It  aeenm  that  ao  much  care  waa 
lakrn,  that  it  waa  concealed  too  well  to  be  ever  after- 
ward diecovered. — We  have  aaen  that,  a:  Rome,  Vir- 

5il  avoided  all  public'  honours,  and  waa  diac-oncerted 
y  maritt  of  genAral  admiration.  But.  ibou^  he 
loved  retirement  atMl  contemplation ;  though  be  waa  of 
t  thoogbtfu)  mod  aomewbat  melancholy  temper ;  and 
though  w  felt  not  that  anxiety  for  paltry  diatinctions 
or  trivial  testimoniea  of  honour  which  baraaeed  the 
morbid  mind  of  Taau,  it  aeems  to  be  a  miatalten  idea 
that  he  was  iiidifferent  to  glory,  aa  Donalus  and  As- 
eonius  Pedianua  have  asserted  He  waa  evidently 
fond  of  fame,  and  doainraa  to  obuin  iha  apt^uae  of 
bia  contemporariea.  And  while  be  abanned  the  vul- 
gar gaze  and  shrank  from  the  preasore  of  the  multi- 
tude, he  waa  not,  in  Uie  boors  of  retirement,  without 
that  proud  exultation  of  apirit,  that  coDaciooanen  of 
high  intellectual  endowments  and  atrong  imaginative 
powers,  which  announced  to  him  that  na  was  called 
to  immortality,  and  deatined  to  confer  immortality  on 
hia  Gotintry. — It  baa  already  been  remained,  that,  in 
bia  pastoral  poetry,  Virgil  waa  the  pn^eased  imitator 
«t  Imocritoa :  bis  imana,  indeed,  are  all  Greek,  ami 
his  acesery  such  as  he  found  painted  in  the  pages  of 
the  Sicilian  poet,  and  not  what  he  had  himself  observ- 
ed on  tbe  banks  of  the  Hineius.  Yet,  with  all  this  im- 
itation and  reaeihblancai  tbe  prodnetions  of  tbe  two 
foots  are  widely  diflerent.  Iluia,  tbe  delioeationa  of 
ebarseter  in  Theocritna  are  more  varied  and  lively. 
Hia  Idyls  exhibit  a  gallsrv  of  ponrails  which  enter- 
tains by  ita  variety  or  delights  by  ila  imth ;  and  in 
which  every  raral  figure  is  wo  disiioctly  drawn,  that  it 
atanda  out,  as  it  were,  from  tbe  canvass,  in  a  defined 
and  certain  form.  But  that  want  of  discriminstion  of 
character,  which  has  been  so  frequently  remarked  in 
tbe  .iGneid.  ia  alao  (^Mervable  in  the  pastorals  of  Vir- 
gil.' Hia  Tbyrsia,  Dafrimia,  and  Menalcaa  reaemble 
each  other.  No  shepherd  ia  distinguished  by  any  pe- 
=uli>r  disposition  or  humour;  they  all  apeak  from  the 
lip*  of  the  poet,  and  their  dialogue  ia  modelled  by  the 
standard  of  his  own  elegant  mind.  A  difference  ia 
likewise  observable  in  uie  acenee  and  d^riptions. 
Hkmo  of  TheooHtoa  poaaeaa  that  minntoness  ana  accn- 
laey  ao  conducive  to  poetic  truth  and  reality ;  Virgil's 
lefffekentationa  are  more  general,  and  bring  only  vague 
imageb  before  the  fancy.  In  the  Idyls  of  Theocntus 
we  find  a  rural,  roinanlic  wildneas  of  thought,  and  the 
most  plcaaing  descriptiona  of  simple,  unsdomed  nature, 
heightened  by  the  charm  of  tbe  liorie  dialect.  But 
Vinil,  in  borrowii^  his  images  and  aontimuita,  bae 
•riwim  drawn  an  idea  from  hia  Siciliia  maater  without 
beautifying  it  by  the  lustre  of  bis  langoage.  Hie  chief 
merit,  however,  of  Virgil's  imiutiona  liee  in  hn  jndi- 
eiooa  aeiecttona.  Thcocritua'a  aketchea  of  mannera  are 
often  coarae  and  unplesaing ;  and  his  most  baa«tifol 
descriptiona  are  almost  always  too  crowded.  Bot  Vir- 
gil refined  whatever  waa  arosB,  and  Uirew  aalde  all  that 
waa  overloaded  or  aoperauoua.  He  made  bia  abep- 
berda  more  cultivsted  than  even  thoae  of  hia  own  time. 
He  repieaented  tbein  with  aome  of  the  features  which 
are  aoppoaed  to  have  belonged  to  the  swaina  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  when  they  were  possessed  of 
great  flocka  and  herds,  and  had  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  astronomy,  coamogony,  and  music  ;  when  tbe  pas- 
toral life,  in  abort,  appeared  peifeeUoo,  and  nature 
bad  laviahed  all  ber  atone  to  nnder  the  abc^wid  hap- 


We  come  next  to  the  Georgics.   Tlus  poem,  wlu^is 
'  in  four  books,  derives  its  title  from  tbe  Greek  Ta^nt- 
Ko,  wbich  Isst  is  compounded  of  yea  (>f },  "  tie  etrik. 
and  Ifrfw,  "  labour."    Tbe  sub)cct  is  bnabanAry  ii 

Snerai.    The  poem  of  tbe  Geomca  »  aa  rrrmsnaH 
:  majeaty  ana  magniGcenee  oi  dietion,  aa  tbe  £e> 
logues  are  for  sweetnese  and  baiuooy  of  verafScattoa 
It  is  tbe  most  complete,  elaborate,  u>d  finisbed  pocn 
in  the  Latin,  or  periiaps  in  any  langt»ge ;  and,  tboogb 
the  choice  of  subject  aAd  the  sitnatiooa  aflbrded  l«f 
I  expectation  of  success  than  the  psstorals,  eo  much  has 
been  achieved  by  art  and  genius,  that  the  sntbor  has 
chiefly  exhibited  himself  as  a  poet  mi  topics  where  it 
'  was  difficult  to  appear  as  such.    Rome,  from  iu  local 
I  situation,  waa  not  well  adapted  for  commme :  and, 
from  the  time  of  Romulus  to  that  of  Cmaar,  sgiicd- 
tnre  hsd  been  tbe  chief  care  of  the  Roraana.  Its 
I  erations  were  eondocted  by  the  greateet  statesmen, 
'  and  ila  precepts  incolcatcd  by  the  profontMleal  ichalarB. 
The  long  continuance,  however,  and  fatal  ravages  of 
the  civil  wars,  had  now  occssi«Mied  an  almoat  genoa) 
desolation.    Italy  waa,  in  a  great  mcasara.  depopda- 
led  of  its  bnalsndmen.   Tm  aoMien,  hj  whom  tfae 
landa  were  newly  oecopied,  bad  too  lo^g  rarnhed  tbe 
fields  to  think  of  cultivating  tbem ;  ud,  in  eoose- 
I  quence  of  tbe  farma  lying  wsste,  a  Eunine  and  insur- 
rection bad  nearly enaued.  (Georg.,  1,305.)  Intbeie 
circumatancea,  Hccenaa  reaolved,  if  possible,  to  levire 
tbe  decayed  apint  of  ignedtaie,  to  recall  iba  kat 
habits  of  peaeefol  indoatry,  and  to  make  nial 
ment,  aa  it  bad  been  tn  former  times,  the  prevailiif 
amusement  among  the  great :  and  be  wisely  judged, 
that  no  method  waa  so  likely  to  contribute  to  these 
impCHtant  objecta  as  a  recommendation  of  agrienltore 
by  all  tbe  insinaating  charms  of  poetry.   At  his  sog- 
gesUon,  ece«diogly>  Virgil  cmnmenced  faia  GtorgicM, 
which  were  thoa,  in  aome  degree,  imdeitaken  fiom  a 
political  motive,  and  with  a  view  to  promote  Ihe  wd- 
fare  of  bis  country  ;  and,  as  in  tbe  eclogtte  vrfaicb  an 
nouncea  the  return  of  tbe  golden  age,  be  stra\e  to 
render  bis  woods  worthy  of  a  conaul,  so^  in  bis  Geor- 
gics,  he  studied  to  make  his  fieUs  deserving  of  Mm- 
cenas  and  Augustus.    But,  thon^  written  with  a  pa- 
triotic object,  by  order  of  a  Roman  aiaMaonn.  and  on 
a  aubject  peculiarly  Roman,  tbe  unitattve  a[Htit  of 
Latin  poetiy  still  prevailed,  aod  tbe  author  coold  not 
avoid  recurring,  even  in  hie  Georgica,  to  a  Giecian 
model    A  few  verses  on  tbe  signs  and  [»ognoatics  oi 
ibe  weather  have  been  translated  from  the  f  Agaomcaa 
of  Aratus.    But  the  WorkM  mnd  Day*  of  Heaiod  is  the 
pattern  wbicb  be  baa  chiefly  bold  in  view.   In  ref»- 
eiice  to  hia  imitation  of  tfaia  model,  be  himeelf  s^ka 
hia  Ooorgiea  an  AaeiBan  poem  ;  and  he  appeals,  ik- 
deed,  to  have  been  a  sincen  admirer  <^  the  anciRit 
bard.    In  the  Works  and  Days,  Hesiod,  after  a  de- 
scription of  .the  aocceasive  agea  of  the  world,  pcrinta 
out  the  means  for  procuring  an  honest  livelihood.  Of 
these  the  [voper  ezetciae  of  agrtcoltore  ia  one  of  (be 
principal.   He  aecor£ii|gly  gives  diieeUfliu  ftv  the  Ibi> 
iMHira  of  the  6dd,  eitd  enumentea  tboaedaya  on  which 
the  various  operations  of  husbandry  ouglu  to  be  per- 
formed.  It  is  chiefly,  then,  in  thie  Aral  and  eecond 
books  of  the  Georgica  (where  Vi^il  discooises  on  ul- 
lage and  planting)  that  he  has  imitated  ibe  Works  and 
Days.   liesiod  baa  not  treated  of  the  Ineeding  of  cat- 
tle or  care  of  beea,  which  form  Ihe  eul^to  of  the  ihiid 
and  foDrth  books  of  the  Roman  poeL    But  in  ibe  fioi^ 
mar  books  be  has  copied  bis  predeceaaor  in  some  of 
his  moat  minute  precepu  of  agriculture,  ae  well  ae  in 
iiis  injanctioos  with  regard  to  the  superstitionB  obeerr- 
ance  of  days.    Viol's  arrangement  of  tiia  topics  is 
at  once  the  most  natural,  and  that  which  best  camei 
his  reader  along  with  him-    He  begins  with  the  prcp- 
uation  of  tbe  mert  maas  of  earth  and  the  sowing  of 
gnin,  which  fam  the  smM  intnetablo  part  of  hie  wJ^ 
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ricb  aod  dirarfified  KenM  of  nature,  the  ■hades  of 
vineyards,  and  blossoms  of  orcharda.  He  next  pre- 
sents ua  with  picturea  of  joyous  and  animated  exist- 
ence. The  useful  herds,  toe  courageous  horse,  the 
NoDtadea  of  Africa  and  Scythia  pass  before  us,  and 
tba  fancy  is  excited  by  images  of  the  whole  moving 
creation.  He  at  length  concludea  with  those  insects 
which  bBTe  formed  tbemaeWes  into  a  well-ordered  com- 
aaauity,  and  whidi,  in  their  nature,  laws,  and  govern- 
ment, seem  most  nearly  to  approach  the  human  ape* 
:iea.  Many  of  Viigil's  rules,  paniculsriy  those  con- 
cerning the  care  of  cattle,  have  been  taken  from  the 
works  of  the  ancient  agricultural  writers  of  his  own 
country.  Senecs,  indeed,  talks  lichtly  of  the  accuracy 
and  value  of  bis  precepts.  Bui  Columella  speaks  of 
!um  as  an  agricultural  oracle  ("verisximo  vaiivelut 
oraculo  erediSerimut") ;  and  sU  modern  travellers,  who 
have  bad  occaaion  Ut  examine  the  mode  of  agriculture 
even  al  tbia  day  practised  in  Italy,  bear  testimony  to 
his  eiactneaa  in  the  minutest  particulara.  His  pre- 
cepts of  the  most  sordid  snd  trivial  descriptions  are  de- 
livered with  dignity,  and  the  most  common  observs- 
■ions  have  received  novelty  or  importance  by  poetic 
embellishment.  It  is  thus  that  he  contrives,  by  con- 
veiting  rules  into  images,  to  give  a  picturesque  col- 
ouring or  illustration  to  the  most  unpromising  topics, 
;0  scatter  roses  amid  his  fields,  and  to  cover,  aa  it 
were,  with  verdure  the  thorns  and  briers  of  agricnltural 
dieeoaaioD.  This  talent  of  exDnaaing  with  elegance 
vAii  if  trifling  and  in  itaelf  little  attractive,  ia  one  of 
the  most  difficult  arts  of  poetry,  and  no  one  was  better 
t^uainted  with  it  then  Virgil.  Bat,  tbousb  be  baa 
meulcated  bis  precepts  with  as  much  clemess,  ele- 
gance, and  dignity  as  the  nature  of  the  Bub)M:i  admits, 
and  even  in  tbia  respect  has  greatly  improved  on  Ho- 
■fed,  still  it  ia  not  on  these  precepts  that  the  chief  bean- 
^  of  the  Geor^s  depends.  With  the  various  diseoe- 
•lona  on  com,  vines,  cattle,  and  bees,  he  has  interwo- 
van  every  philosophical,  moral,  or  mythological  episode 
Ln  which  be  could  with  propriety  seize.  In  all  didac- 
^c  poems  the  episodes  sre  the  chief  embellishments. 
The  noblest  passages  of  Lucretius  are  those  in  which 
be  so  sincerely  painu  the  charms  of  virtue,  and  the 
delights  of  moderation  and  contentment.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  fineat  veraea  of  Virgil  are  his  iuvocationa  lo 
the  goda,  his  addreeses  to  Aogiistus,  hia  account  of  the 
I»t>digiea  before  the  death  of  Ctesar,  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  Italy.  How  bcsutiful  snd  refreshing  are  his 
{Maises  of  a  country  life  !  how  solemn  and  majestic  his 
encomiums  on  the  aage  who  hsd  triumphed,  as  it  were, 
over  the  powers  of  destiny  ;  who  had  shut  bis  ears  to 
tbo  monnun  of  Acberoo,  and  diapelled  from  his  ima- 
gination those  invisible  and  iiuadiblephaiitomt  which 
wander  on  the  other  side  of  death!  In  these  and 
many  other  pasaages,  it  is  evident  that  Virgil  contends 
with  Lucretius,  and  strives  hard  to  surpass  bim. 
There  ia  a  close  resemblance  in  the  topics  on  which 
these  two  poets  descant,  but  a  wide  difierence  between 
Am  io  tone  and  namier.  Lueretiua  ia  more  bold  and 
aim|da  thia  Us  ancccsaor,  and  displays  mora  of  the 
vitwrn  vit  mim ;  but  hia  ontlinei  are  harder,  and  we 
never  find  in  Virgil  any  of  those  rugged  verses  or  un- 
polished exprflisioos  which  we  so  frequently  encoun- 
ter in  Lucretius.  In  the  geological  parts,  and  those 
which  relate  to  a  state  of  future  existence,  Lueretiua 
aasumes,  as  it  were,  a  tone  of  defiance,  while  Vinil 
is  more  calm,  contemplative,  snd  resigned.  At  toe 
works  of  Virgil  were  never  completely  forgotten  du- 
ring the  dark  ages,  or,  at  all  events,  were  the  first 
classical  productions  which  were  brought  lo  light  w 
studied  St  the  revival  of  literature,  we  find  imitationa 
of  the  Georgica  in  the  earliest  poeta  who  appeared  af- 
ter that  period.  The  "  Rtuttau"  of  Politian,  "  tn 
Vtrgiltt  Georgicdn  tnana/imu  prmumat^t"  •  sn 


em  LaUn  poems  which  have  been  written  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Georgics,  Vsniere's  Pradium  Rusticum 
approacbe»  nearest  to  it  in  the  subject;  but  it  is  • 
tedious  and  languid  production.  The  lulian  poem 
of  Alamanai,  in  six  books,  entitled  **J}etia  CoUnas*- 
cmt,"  citlai:gM  im  the  varioiu  topiea  diacuaaed  in  tb» 
first  three  books  of  Virgil ;  while  RuceUai,  the  eoni»- 
tryman  and  contemporary  of  Alsmanni,  has,  in  Ui 
poem  Le  Apt,  nearly  translated  the  fourth  book,  omit- 
ting, however,  the  fable  of  Aristaus.  Both  these  po< 
ems,  in  Mrai  wdolH,  are  written  with  much  elegance 
and  purity  of  style,  and  contam  many  passages  which 
might  bear  a  eomparisan  with  the  nuiat  criebnted  parts 
of  that  tmmorul  work  on  whiidi  they  were  modelled 
A  few  lines  in  the  fourth  boob  have  also  given  to  Ra 
pin  the  hint  for  hia  Latin  poem,  Horii ;  but,  as  Addi 
son  has  remarked,  "there  is  more  plessantness  in  the 
little  platform  of  a  garden  which  Virgil  gives  ua,  than 
in  all  the  spacious  wslks  and  waterworka  of  Rapin." 
The  aame  subject  has  been  enlarged  on  by  Delille, 
who  waa  a  IrawlaUii  snd  enthusiaatic  admirer  of  Vir* 
gil,  and  has  boirowed  fnan  bim  soma  of  the  fineat 
passages,  both  in  Let  JarA'n*,  and  hia  othw  poem, 
L'Homme  dea  Champs,  which  may  be  considered  as 
a  continuation  of  the  Georgics,  by  adding  a  moral  put 
to  the  Latin  poem.  St.  Lambert,  in  his  SaiaooM,  and 
Roucber,  in  his  jifow,  have  also  frequently  availed 
themselves  of  the  Geoi;gics.  It  is  impossible  here  to 
point  out  particular  imitations ;  hot  it  may  be  observed 
of  these  poems  in  gsnenl,  that  tbey  are  vague  and 
diffuse,  and  never  reach  that  prwnant  brevity  of  «>tvlo 
by  which  their  great  original  is  distinguished.  It  baa 
been  remarked  by  Wharton,  that,  of  all  our  Engliah 
poems,  "  Philip'a  Cider,  which  is  a  close  imitation  ot 
the  Georgica,  conveys  to  us  the  fullest  idea  of  Virgil'e 
manner,  whom  he  has  exactly  followed  in  condseoeN 
of  atyle,  in  throwing  in  fr»iiaent  moral  reflectiona,  in 
varying  Uie  method  of  giving  his  precepts,  in  bis  di- 
gressions, and  in  his  happy  addrefs  in  returning  again 
to  his  subject ;  in  his  knowledge,  and  love  of  philoso* 
phy,  medicine,  agriculture,  and  antiquity,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain primeval  simplicity  of  manners,  which  is  so  con- 
spicuous in  both."  But  no  English  poet  has  been  M 
much  indebted  lo  Virgil  for  bis  fame  as  Thomson. 
In  his  Smsoiu  he  sometimes  assnnbles  together  dif- 
ferent pasaages  from  the  Georgics,  and  sometimee 
scstters  verses  belonging  to  the  ssme  passage  through 
different  parts  of  hia  own  production,  but  at  other 
timea  he  translates  straightforward.  In  his  Spring, 
though  Lucretius  has  contributed  s  share,  he  has  closely 
imitated  from  Virgil  the  deacription  of  the  golden  age, 
and  of  the  deairee  which  the  early  seiaon  ezeitea  among 
the  bmte  creation.  From  the  seme  soorce  he  has  bop 
rowed,  in  his  Summer,  many  circnmatances  of  the  thun- 
der-storm, and  the  psnegyric  on  Grest  Britain,  which  is 

Earodied  from  the  prsisea  of  Italy.  The  eulogy  which 
e  introduces  in  bis  Autumn  on  a  philobopoical  life 
may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  cloeeness  with 
which,  on  some  occasions,  be  imitatae  the  Latin  poet.  ■ 
— The  .£ne'ia  next  claims  onr  attention.  It  has  lor  ite 
aaluect  the  settlement  of  the  Trojana  in  luly.  "niio 
prodnction  belongs  to  a  nobler  claaa  of  poetry  than 
the  Qeorgica,  and  is,  perhaps,  equally  perfect  in  ila 
kind.  It  ranks,  indeed,  in  the  very  highest  order,  snd 
it  waa  in  this  exalted  species  that  Virgil  waa  moat  fit- 
ted  to  excel.  UDdietorbed  by  excess  of  paasim,  «nd 
never  hurried  away  by  the  current  of  ideaa,  he  ealmh 
consigned  to  Immortal  verae  the  scenes  which  Ine 
fancy  bad  first  painted  aa  lovely,  and  which  hia  onder* 
atanding  had  afterward  approved.  The  extent,  too, 
and  depth  of  the  design  proposed  in  the  JEne'ii,  ren- 
dered thia  subjection  lo  the  judgment  indispensable. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  soppose,  with  some  critics,  that 
Virgil  intended  to  give  ioatnction  to  princee  in  the  ail 


J,  p.  486),  or  to  snpplv  AugoMiM  with  politiew  niMt 
for  thfl  goTfliniMnt  and  tcgulation  of  a  great  Mipiie ; 
but  be  evidently  deaigned,  not  merdr  to  deduce  the 
descent  of  Aogustae  and  the  Romans  from  Momt  ud 
hii  compaaioiwt  but,  by  creati^  a  perfect  cbaiactor  in 
bis  hero,  to  shadow  oQttba  eminent  qnditiMirf' his  in^ 
perial  patron ;  to  recommend  his  Tiitoee  to  hie  conn* 
tijrmen,  wbo  would  readily  apply  to  him  the  amiable 
portrait ;  and  perhaps  to  sunest,  tint  he  was  lb»  ru- 
ler of  tbe  world  announcod  ofoU  bytbepraphsciesand 
oracles  of  tbe  Satumiatt  land.  (£m.,  0,  78S,  Wff.) 
No  one  wbo  baa  read  the  JEand,  and  stodied  the  bistor- 
ieal  charaetar  of  Angastns,  or  the  eari?  events  of  hie 
■eign,  lao  doubt  that  JEoA*  ia  en  allegorical  rmre- 
•eoiatioa  of  that  emperor. — Tbe  chief  objeetion  which 
critiee  in  all  ages  ban  urged  against  tbe  JEmU,  or,  at 
least,  against  tbe  poetical  character  of  its  author,  is  the 
defect  in  what  forms  tbe  moet  otseDtial  qoality  of  a 
poet,  originality  and  tbe  power  of  inveoiion.  It  baa 
never,  iiKloed,  twen  denieo  that  be  posaeaaad  •  ajMcies 
of  invention,  if  it  may  be  ao  called,  which  consista  In 
daeiog  ideas  that  have  been  imoceopied  in  a  new 
light,  or  presenting  asaemblagoa^  which  have  been  al- 
leady  exhibited,  in  a  new  point  of  view.  Nor  baa  it 
been  diluted  that  be  often  succeeds  in  bestowing  on 
them  tbe  charm  of  novelty,  by  the  power  of  more  per- 
fect diction,  and  by  that  poetic  toocn  which  transmutes 
whatever  it  l^ts  on  into  g|old.  Bat  it  is  alUmd  that 
bo  baa  aontnvod  few  incidenta,  end  opeoed  np  no 
new  veins  of  thou^  It  is  well  known  that  the  Ro- 
man dramatic  wntera,  instead  of  contriving  ptota  of 
their  own,  irsnalated  tlie  master-pieces  of  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  and  Menander.  Tbe  same  imitative  spirit 
natorally  enough  prevailed  in  the  first  attempts  at  Epic 
poetiy.  When  any  beaotifol  model  oxiata  in  an  art, 
II  so  engroaaea  and  intimidntoa  ibo  mind,  dnt  we  are 
apt  lo  liink  that,  in  order  lo  oieente  aocceaafully  any 
work  of  a  similw  description,  tbe  approved  prototype 
Moat  be  imitated.  It  is  supposed  tbst  what  had  pleas- 
ed onre  must  please  always  ;  and  circumatancea,  in 
themselves  nnlmportant,  or  perhaps  accidental,  are 
converted  into  general  and  immutable  nilee.  It  was 
natond,  then,  tat  the  Romans,  atmsk  with  admintion 
at  the  snblimo  and  beautiful  producliofu  of  tbe  epic 
muse  of  Oreeca,  to  follow  her  leaaons  with  servility. 
The  mind  of  Virsil  also  led  bin  to  iraiution.  His 
excellence  lay  in  u»  i»opriety,  beaoty,  and  majesty  of 
his  poetical  character,  in  bis  judicious  contrivance  of 
composition,  bis  correctnesa  of  drawing,  hit  paritv  of 
taste,  bis  srtfu)  adapution  of  the  omic^tfaMia  of  oueia 
to  his  own  purpoaes,  and  his  skill  in  tbe  eonbination  of 
DMUeriala.  Accordingly,  when  Virgil  firat  apjdied  him- 
aelf  to  frame  a  poem,  which  might  celebrate  hia  im- 
penal  master,  and  emulate  the  productions  of  Qreeca, 
m  a  department  of  poetry  wberein  she  was  aa  yet  unri- 
valled, he  firat  natnrally  bent  a  reverent  eye  on  Ho- 
mer ;  and,  though  he  difiered  widely  from  bis  Grecian 
master  in  tbe  qualities  of  bis  mind  and  genius,  he  be- 
eame  hia  most  strict  and  devoted  disciple,  lie  Let 
is  dramaliats,  in  prepariog  their  pieces  for  the  atage, 
had  freqnently  compounded  them  of  the  fioU  of  two 
Greek  plays,  melted,  aa  it  were,  into  one ;  and  ihns 
conpesaated  for  tbe  want  of  invention  and  severe  lim- 
(rficity  of  composition  by  greater  richneai  and  variety 
of  incident.  Worn  their  example,  Viml  compreheiu^- 
ad  in  his  plan  tbe  ai;^DiHnu  both  ctf  the  Iliad  and 
Odyaaey ;  the  one  aemng  him  aa  *  guide  fiv  tbowan- 
denngs  and  adventures  oflus  hero  previous  to  the  land- 
ing in  Latium,  and  the  other  as  s  model  for  the  ware 
which  be  sustained  in  luly,  to  ^in  his  destined  bride 
Lavinia.  He  bad  thua  before  him  all  tbe  beautiee  and 
defects  of  Homer,  aa  ligbu  lo  gaxe  at  and  as  roeka  to 
bo  ahnnned,  with  the  jodgmont  of  ages  on  both,  aa  a 
chart  which  coodoec  him  to  yet  greater  perfee- 
lioo    In  tiie  Uiad,  howrrer,  there  wat  dda  anpaiiotw 


reader)  existed  among  the  Greeks ;  and  m  ibe  Odyv 
aey,  we  feel,  as  it  were,  tbe  hero's  deabe  of  retimriag 
to  hia  native  country.    But  both  these  nling  prinei- 
^es  of  action  are  wanting  in  tbe  ^Eneid,  whna  the 
TioiaDS  ntber  inflict  than  aoauni  injon,  and  reloe> 
tutUf  tMk  t  oettlMMnt  in  new  and  onkiiowB  landa. 
—Besides  tbe  weU-known  and  suthsnlie  wotks  of  Vi» 
gil  that  have  now  been  ennmerated,  several  pocn 
still  exist  which  are  very  genenlly  aacrOied  to  him, 
bat  which,  from  their  inicnorily,  are  eoppoeed  to  be 
the  {Hodoetiona  of  his  early  youth.   Of  time,  tbe  long- 
eat  ia  tbe  CuUs.  which  has  been  trsodated  by  Spen- 
ser nndw  tlw  utle  of  VirgiCt  GnoC.   There  can  be 
no  doflbt,  from  two  epigrams  of  Msvtisl  (8,  H;  14, 
I8S),  that  there  was  a  poem  called  CmUx  vdkich  had 
been  written  by  Virsil.   But  it  may  be  qoestimwd  if 
the  Cute*  to  which  Martial  allodea  be  tbe  aame  with 
(he  poem  nitder  that  name  which  we  now  possess. 
The  Cs/cK,  whi<^  still  a[^ieara  in  soms  of  the  edttioos 
of  Vitgilf  is  not  withont  passsgse  of  eonaidetsble  mer- 
it; but  it  exhabita  few  marfca  el  the  taelo  spd  jndgaea* 
of  tbe  Maatoan  bard.   A  eompresaed  ami  pr^nsM 
brevity  is  one  of  the  chief  cbaracteristica  of  that  gnat 
poet's  genuine  wtHu ;  but  tbe  Ch&z.  aa  we  now  have 
it,  is  overloaded  and  difiiMe,  every  thought  nod  desciip- 
tion  bung  spun  out  through  as  many  lines  aa  poasiUe. 
Those  critiea  wbo  conlei^  for  the  autheoticity  of  die 
Cidex,  account  ftw  Uiia  redandaney  by  sopposing  diat 
it  waa  tbe  Erat,  and,  indeed,  a  boyidi  pradnction  of  ila 
illDStrioos  aothor.   Tint  Ciifcx,  bowerer,  wbic^  Twjpi 
wrote,  had  no  claim  to  such  an  excoae.    For  Statias 
mentiona,  in  hia  GemiUimam  of  Lncan,  that  tbe  Fhv- 
salia  of  that  poet  had  been  completed  by  him  brfoie 
tbe  age  a^which  Virgil  wrote  tbe  Cmle*.    Now  the 
I%araalta  waa  finiehed  when  Looan  wes  twenty-six; 
so  Aat,  aeeoiding  to  Stsliaa,  dM  CmJcc  eoaU  not 
have  been  written  tin  after  Viiva  had  atuiaed  Aa* 
age,  and  ought,  emsequently,  to  have  been  as  perfect 
in  point  of  compoaition  as  bis  esriieet  eclogoes.  The 
probability  therefore  is,  that  tbe  subject  was  of  Vir- 
sil'a  invention,  and  that  some  of  the  verses  are  (rnly 
Virgilian,  bnt  that  the  poem  had  been  leagtfaeoed  ent 
and  inte^latad  by  tbe  transeiAeis  id  the  middle 
agea.   The  antqeet  of  tbe  Cula  may  be  cenndared 
aa  partly  pastoral  and  partly  mock-bsioiic ;  box  the 
mockery  ia  of  a  gentle  and  delicate  description,  and 
much  reid  beauty  and  tendemesa  break  out  amid  the 
assumed  solemnity.    A  goatherd  Jeada  ont  bis  flocks 
to  feed  upon  tbe  pastures  near  Moont  CithBroa. 
Having  faUen  asleep,  he  ia  euddenly  roosed  fitm  his 
slombers  liy  tbe  bite  of  a  gnat ;  and,  while  svtakening. 
be  cnudiea  to  death  tbe  inaea  which  had  inflicted  the 
wound.   He  then  perceives  a  huge  sispent  spproacb- 
ing,  which,  if  bis  sleep  bsd  not  been  broken,  would 
ineviubly  have  destroyed  him.    Tbe  shade  of  the  gnat 
sppesTS  to  the  shepherd  on  the  following  nwbt,  and 
reproaches  him  with  having  occasioned  iu  death  at  the 
moment  when  it  had  aaved  hia  life.    The  insect  d^ 
scribes  all  that  it  had  seen  in  the  infimal  ^VpO"*  during 
its  wandering,  having  ss  yet  ehiainad  no  fixed  bahits- 
tion.    Next  day  the  Aepberd  prepares  k  tomb,  in  <mler 
to*  procure  repose  for  the  ghost  of  his  benefactor,  and 
celebrates  in  doe  form  its  fmeral  (^leequies.    By  Uz 
the  finest,  and  probably  the  most  genuine,  pesesge  <rf  the 
poem  is  that  near  the  beginning,  in  wbich  tM  authof 
describes  the  goatherd  leading  oat  his  Ao^  to  ibea 
paatDie,aiidin  whkbbadeeeanUoD  tbe  pleasucsof  a 
country  life.  Aa  amended  by  Heyne.  uod  cleered  from 
the  interpolatione  ^  tbe  schtiliasts,  we  mmj  find  in  it  tbe 
geme  of  tboee  flowm  of  song  which  al^ervnid  expand- 
ed to  such  maturity  and  perfection  in  tbe  Oeorgica. — 
The  Cnis,  a  poem  of  the  aame  doubtful  autbenticit* 
with  the  <^im^  and  whieb  soms  eamnantetois  hat* 
attribDted  lo  Cornelias  OsBna,  reeerds  Um  weD-lCBOwi) 
inytkolo^ed  feUe  of  SeyDi,  din^iler  eC  Nins,  and  hai 
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to  ttae  complaint  of  ScylU  it  not  Tuy  clev  in  Ut^a^ 
or  lofty  ill  potot  of  conception.  The  lamentatioo  it- 
lelf  u  aa  good  aa  might  be  expected,  eoniidering  tba 
poaition  in  which  it  waa  uttered,  Miooa  having,  on  hit 
Toyaaa  home,  fastened  het  to  the  side  of  bia  vesael, 
and  uios  dragged  her  along  tbrou^  the  aea.  Some 
of  ibe  ItDM  are  palpable  imitetiona  of  the  eidiloqny  of 
Ariadne  Catullus.  Perbapa  ibe  beet  paoaage  is 
one  in  which  that  poet  haa  alao  been  closely  imitated, 
describing  the  effects  of  nngoTemabte  love  in  the 
bresst  of  Scylla.  From  the  Ciru,  Spenser,  who  had 
translated  the  Cidtx,  imitated  a  kms  pataage,  which 
constitutes  part  of  tbi  Legend  of  Britommrt,  in  tha 
third  book  of  the  Fairy  Queen.— The  Xoretum  would 
certainly  be  a  carious  and  intereatiiw  production,  could 
it  be  authenticated  ss  the  work  of  Virgil  or  Septiniius 
Serenue,  to  whom  Wemsdoiff  has  ascribed  it,  and  who 
flourished  at  Rome  during  the  reigns  of  tha  Flavian 
family,  lis  subject  is  one  coDcerning  which  few  rel- 
ict have  desceoded  to  us  from  antiquity.  It  gives 
an  account  of  the  occupations  and  daily  life  of  an  Ital- 
ian peasant ;  and,  so  far  at  it  goet,  overytliing  is  ro- 
tated with  the  greatest  minuteness ;  but  Uw  employ- 
ments  onljr  of  the  momiog  are  recorded.  The  peasant 
Simulus  rises  with  the  dawn.  He  gathers  together 
the  ashes  of  the  yesterday's  fire.  He  then  bakea  some 
bread ;  and,  with  the  sssistance  of  an  African  freed- 
woman  named  Cybate,  he  preparea  a  sort  of  food  call- 
ed Moretum,  which  gives  name  to  tho  poem,  and  was 
chieBy  composed  of  berbs  culled  from  his  guden. 
This  introduces  a  curious  description  of  a  peasant's 
kitchen-garden,  and  the  sort  of  plsnts  which  were  rear- 
ed in  it.    The  poem  concluoes  with  the  peasant's 

Joking  his  oxen,  and  beginning  to  plough  his  field, 
t  is  probable,  however,  that  what  is  now  extant  is 
•nly  a  fragment  at  the  commencement  of  the  Marelum, 
or  the  firat  of  a  aeries  of  ruatic  edogues,  in  which  the 
avocations  of  s  peasant  were  descnbed  in  succession 
through  the  whole  day.  The  Cojm  nnerely  contains 
an  invitation  from  an  hosteas,  who  waa  a  native  of 
Syria,  to  pass  the  hours  merrily  in  a  place  jo(  enler- 
tainmeot  which  she  kept  beyond  the  gates  of  Rome ; 
but  a  good-humoured  driDuna-aeng  ^  tho  majeatic 
author  of  the  Georgiea  and  ^neid  it  in  ittelf  a  curi- 
osity.— The  best  edition  of  Virgil  is  that  of  Heyne, 
which  first'oppeared  from  the  Leipeic  press  in  1767- 
68,  4  vols.  8vo.  It  has  been  ofien  reprinted ;  the  most 
complete  is  that  with  the  additiona  of  Wagner,  LipM,, 
1831.  The  edition  of  Forbiger,  Iap$.,  182ft-9. 3  vols. 
8vo,  it  also  s  very  useful  one.  (Diuijop'a  Reman 
laUrature,  vol.  3,  p.  68,  teqq  ) 

ViaomlA,  a  daughter  of  tne  centurion  L.  Tii^ntus. 
The  maiden  bad  been  betrothed  to  f>..lciliut,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  and  the  author  of  the  law  known  by  his  name. 
Her  beauty,  however,  inflamed  the  passions  of  Appius 
Clandiui,  tlie  decemvir,  and  he  caueed  one  of  his  clt- 
ODtt,  M.  Claudius,  to  seize  her  as  hit  tUve,  intending 
in  this  manner  to  get  the  person  of  the  damael  within 
bit  power.  Intemgence  was  immediately  aent  to  the 
eamip  to  Virginius,  who,  obtaining  leave  of  absence, 
hastened  to  Rome  to  protect  his  daughter.  But  in 
▼ain  did  he  claim  his  child ;  in  vsin  appeal  to  the  sym- 

Cthy  of  the  people ;  in  vain  addresa  himself  to  tho 
tier  mind  of  Appius.  The  decemvir,  blind  to  ev- 
erything bat  the  beauty  of  Virginia,  and  deaf  to  all  but 
the  impulse  of  his  own  ptasion,  pttaed  sentence,  ss- 
aigning  the  maiden  to  Clauditis.  TTpon  thia,  Vinpnius, 
snatching  up  a  butcher's  knife,  exclaimed,  "  Thia  is 
the  only  way  left,  my  child,  to  keep  thee  free  and  un- 
stained '.'*  and  plunged  it  into  hei  heart ;  then,  turning 
lo  Appioa,  he  cried,  "  On  thee  and  on  thy  head  be  the 
eurae  of  ^a  innocent  blood !"  Appius  ordered  him 
to  be  aeized,  but  in  Ttiit.  Wivlnji  aloft  the  bloody 
kaife,  be  bunt  tbrou^  the  multitude,  flew  to  the 


of  Virginius,  hit  attire  stained  with  blood,  and  lot 
bloody  knife  still  held  convubively  in  his  srssp,  in- 
stantly drew  a  crowd  of  the  soldiery  around  bim.  In 
brief  but  bnrning  terms  be  told  his  tale,  and  called 
aloud  for  vtngetnce.  One  thrilling  sentiment  of  ayiO' 
patbixing  indignation  filled  every  bosom ;  thm  called 
to  anna,  plucked  op  their  ttandaida,  and,  tctrchiog  to 
Rome,  seixed  upoin  the  Aveotine.  The  army  near 
Fidens  caught  a  similar  epirit,  having  received  infor- 
mation of  tba  bloody  tragedy  from  Icilius.  They,  in 
like  maimer,  threw  off  the  authoritv  of  their  comnund* 
era,  cboee  military  tribunea  to  leaa  them,  and,  haateo* 
iag  to  Rome,  joined  their  brethren  on  the  Aveatine 
HUL  In  Um  ei^  all  was  tnmolt  and  terror.  The  de 
cemvirs  were  unable  to  make  bead  againat  the  excited 
multitude,  and  the  senate  itaelf  felt  ita  power  ineffect- 
ual to  allay  the  tempest.  They  began  to  treat  with 
the  people  and  tba  army,  yet  with  duatoriness,  hoping 
the  ferment  would  soon  abate,  and  they  might  atill  re- 
uin  their  power.  But  the  people  were  in  eameet. 
Leaving  a  strong  body  to  defend  the  AventiDe  for  the 
Iffeaent,  they  marched  in  military  array  through  the 
city,  and  once  more  poated  themselvea  on  the  aacred 
mount,  followed  by  vast  numbers  of  tlie  plebeian  party 
men,  women,  and  children.  Then  were  the  petriciana 
compelled  to  yield,  and  the  decemvirs  resigned.  ( Vid. 
Apniua,  and  Decemviri.) 

VixetNlDt,  the  bther  of  Virginia,  made  tribune  of 
the  people  after  the  affiiir  of  nia  daaght«r.  (Vid, 
Virginia-) 

VixtATHUs,  a  shepherd  of  Lusitania,  a  hunter,  a 
robber,  and  finally  a  military  hero,  almost  unrivalled  in 
fertility  of  resources  under  defeat,  skill  ic  the  conduct 
of  his  forces,  and  coursge  in  the  hour  of  battle.  Like 
the  guerilla  leadera  of  modern  timea,  he  knew  how  ta 
tvait  himself  of  the  wild  chivaby  of  hia  countrymen, 
and  the  almost  impenetrable  fattaesaea  of  hit  conn- 
try  ;  but,  superior  -to  them,  ha  waa  eqnslly  able  to 
guide  a  troop  and  tA  marshal  an  aimy.  Six  years  did 
he  maintain  the  contest ;  and  at  length  the  consul 
Capio,  unable  to  suVlue  him  in  the  field,  procured  his 
sssaasination.  Th"  LuaiUnians,  deprived  of  their 
brave  leader,  were  B..on  afterward  eenidetcly  aub- 
dued,  B.C.  40    (F-'e^..  3.  l7.—VaL  Max.,  6,  4.) 

Visoaets,  a  rivsc  ol  Germany,  now  the  Wiuer,  and 
falling  into  the  Gftiman  Ocean.  (F«U.  Palarc.,  2, 
105.— Tac.,  Awn.,  1.  70.) 

VistCli,  a  river  falling  into  the  Baltic,  ;he  eastern 
boondaty  of  ancient  Germany,  now  the  Viitula,  or,  at 
the  Oennaaa  write  the  wort,  the  WekhMel.  (Mtia, 
8,  4.— PKa..  4.  18.— jlmm.  Mmre.,  33.  8.) 

ViTKLLiDs,  I.  AvLVs,  s  Roman  emperor,  who  came 
tlier  Otho.  He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most 
tUustrioDS  fsmiliAs  of  Rome,  end,  as  such,  he  gained  an 
easy  admiasion  to  the  palact  of  the  emperors.  The 
neatest  part  of  his  youth  was  spent  at  Capree,  where 
hia  willingness  to  gratify  the  most  vicioua  propensitiea 
of  Tiberius  raised  hit  father  to  the  digni^  of  consul 
and  governor  of  Syria.  The  applauso  he  gstned  in 
thia  school  of  debauchery  was  too  great  and  flattering 
to  induce  Vitelllns  to  alter  his  conduct,  and  no  longer 
to  be  one  of  the  votaries  of  vice.  Calisula  wae  pieas- 
ed  with  his  skill  in  driving  a  chariot ;  Claudius  loved 
him  becauae  he  was  a  great  gamester ;  and  he  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  favours  of  Nero  by  wishing  him 
to  sing  publicly  in  the  crovrded  theatre.  With  such 
an  inainuating  diaposi^on,  it  la  not  to  be  wondered  that 
Vitelliut  became  to  great.  He  did  not  fall  with  hia 
patrona,  like  the  other  favourites  ;  but  the  death  of  an 
emperor  seemed  to  raiee  him  to  greater  honours,  snd 
to  procure  him  fresh  applause.  He  passed  through  all 
the  offices  the  state,  and  gained  the  aoldieiy  by  do- 
nationa  and  liberal  promisee.  He  wae  at  the  head  of 
tba  Roman  legiont  in  Gwmany  when  Otho  waa  |>e 


w>  KKHier  heud  in  ibe  camp,  ttun  be  was  likewise 
ioTeaied  with  tbe  parple  by  his  soldiers.  He  accepl- 
•d  with  pleasure  the  dansBfous  office,  and  bwtantty 
marched  aeainit  Otbo.  Three  battles  were  foagfal, 
and  in  all  Vitdlioa  was  conqnered.  A  founh,  how- 
•w,  in  tbe  plains  between  Hantna  uid  Cmaom,  left 
■im  nastar  of  the  fidd  and  of  tbe  RooNn  einpiTe. ; 
Vilelliua  begac  hia  reign  by  eDdeavonring  to  eoncili- 
ate  tbe  favour  of  tbe  populace  and  tbe  troops  bjr  large 
donations  and  expensive  amusemenu.  He  then  gave 
a  loose  rein  to  hit  own  debesing  appelitaa,  of  wnich 
tbe  chief  was  abeolote  giuttonv  of  ibm  very  groaaeit 
Ipad.  It  u  almeat  ineredibla,  Uioagfa  atuod  hist»- 
mna,  that  m  less  than  fotn  montba  be  expended  on 
the  mete  luxuries  of  tbe  table  a  son  eqoal  to  about 
seven  miiliona  sterling.  This  bloated  and  pampered 
ruler  was  soon  regarded  by  all  bis  subjects  widi  coo- 
tempt  and  disgust.  The  uniestnined  licentioiianesa 
of  the  soldiery  tended  equally  to  make  bis  reign  hated 
and  feared  by  all  who  were  expoaed  to  tbe  insutte  and 
eutragee  in  which  they  indulged.  To  supply  the  funds 
MceseaTy  for  tbe  maintenance  of  his  ezcetsive  luxury, 
ba  resorted  to  tho  too  prevalent  custom  of  listeoii^  to 
the  secusationi  of  apiea,  and  putting  to  death  all  such 
accused  persons,  that  he  might  seise  upon  their  prop- 
•fty.  While  thus  wsllowing  in  tbe  inoulgence  ef  the 
nost  debasing  appetites,  Vitelltua  was  startlpd  by  ti- 
dings of  a  very  alarming  nature.  Vespaatan,  who  had 
been  s«nt  to  take  tbe  command  of  tbe  army  in  Syria 
in  the  Jewi^  war,  and  had  been  detained  there  by  tbe 
desperate  restiunce  of  the  Jews,  had  sent  bis  own  son 
Titus  to  offer  his  allegiance  to  Galba.  But,  before 
hia  arrival,  Galba  was  dead,  and  Otbo  and  Vitellius 
were  contending  for  the  empire.  Titus  returned  to 
his  father  fur  instnctione ;  and,  though  Vespasian  sp- 
peared  ready  to  acknowlcdgo  Titdlius,  his  own  troops 
were  eager  to  raise  him  to  tbe  sovereignty.  Being  at 
length  prevailed  on  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
army,  he  commenced  bis  march  towards  Europe.  Tlie 
lllyrtan  and  Psnnonian  armies  immediately  deelsred 
iL  his  favour ;  and  thst  of  Illyricura.  under  the  com- 
nand  of  Antonius  Primua,  crossed  tbe  Alps  and 
marched  towards  Rone  to  dethnme  Vitdlras.  Tbe 
Titelliar  army,  eoninanded  by  Cneina.  encomitercd 
that  of  Antonins  near  Cremona,  bat  was  defeated  with 
|reat  loss,  and  tbe  ci^  waa  taken.  Antonius  con- 
tinued to  advance  on  Rome,  and  crossed  tbe  passes 
of  tbe  Apennines  while  the  emperor  wsb  hastening  to 
secure  tbem.  ViMllins  Aed  to  Rome,  which  was  soon 
invested  hj  vietorieae  am^  of  Antonius.  An  in- 
BvnectioneiT  tomnit  arose  In  tlw  city  itself,  during 
which  tho  Capittri  waa  burned  to  tbe  ground,  and  Sa- 
biniis,  the  brother  of  Vespasian,  was  killed.  The 
troofM  of  Antonius  at  length  forced  an  entrance  into 
tbe  city,  atonned  the  quarters  of  the  prstorian  guarda, 
and  put  those  turbulent  bands  to  the  sword.  Vitelr 
liua  endeavoured  to  conceal  himself,  hot  was  discor- 
ored,  drsgged  through  tbe  atreeta  to  tbe  place  of  pno- 
tahmrat  for  common  malefactors,  put  to  desth  in  the 
most  ignominious  msnner,  and  his  mangled  carcass 
east  into  the  Tiber  smid  the  execrations  of  the  multi- 
tude. Eight  months  and  five  days  had  this  despica- 
sle  wretch  seemed  to  sway  tbe  sceptre  of  supreme  do- 
ninipn,  when  thus  overtaken  by  the  doe  reward  of 
Dis  detuuchery  and  dimes.  {HetkenngtetC»  Hittory 
efRanu,  p.  1B&,  uqf.) 

ViTRtrviTB  PoLLlo,  M.,  a  cdebrated  writer  on  ar- 
chitecture, bora  at  Verona,  and  .contemporary  with  Ju- 
lius Casar  and  Augustus.  Some,  as,  for  example, 
Newton,  his  English  translator,  have  placed  him  in  tbe 
tvign  of  Titus,  but  they  bare  been  refuted  by  Hirt, 
tbe  author  of  an  elaborate  history  of  ancient  arabitec- 
tun  (GtMchieiu  der  Bauhmri  in  dm  alUn,  BeHin, 
1833,  3  vols.  4to),  at  the  end  of  hia  disseiutian  on 
•hnPamheon.  lCompmSekiU,Hul.LU.Rom.,^. 
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nog  tbe  cml  cootest,  bad  employed  him  m  tbe  eoa 
stroctioD  of  militaiy  engines,  be  waa  af^ointwl  iripee- 
tor  of  public  buildings  ;  sod  it  was  st  the  revest  of 
Uiis  ptinee,  and  arailing  himself  as  well  of  the  Greek 
works  already  written  on  that  snbject,  as  of  the  re- 
anlt  of  his  own  experience,  that  VitmTiita  nc^'afaed 
his  worii  on  Arefaitectare.  It  is  in  ten  boocs.  Tht 
first  seven  trest  of  architecture,  in  iu  proper  seose ; 
the  laat  three  of  hydraulic  arcbitectoie,  gnomenies,  and 
mechanics.  Tbe  style  of  Vitruvius  is  nnosteotstious, 
concise,  and  sometimes  obscure.  Its  obecnrity,  how- 
ever, is  owing  to  tbe  hct  of  Vitravios  having  been  the 
first  Roman  wbo  wrote  on  the  sul^t  of  aiautcctnie, 
and  his  nsing,  in  consequence,  new  temis  and  fomu  ol 
expressioo  to  ooovey  the  meaning  which  be  intends. 
Tbe  best  editttw  is  tlwt  of  Schneider,  laps.,  1807,  in 
8  vols.  8vo.  It  is  to  be  regretted  tbat  the  plans  which 
originally  accompanied  the  work  of  Vitravius  are  lost 
to  us.  (The  following  w|»fcs  may  be  ransolted  with 
advantage  in  relation  to  Vitravios :  Htrt,  Gt»tMekU, 
Su.,  already  refwrcd  to. — StieglUz,  Arckaologie  iff 
Bauiunst.  Weimar,  IWl.—GateUi,  Bnefe  uier  Vi- 
tTMv.,  Brianuekw.  und  Btrtin,  1803.— ifoscA,  Erlim- 
lenmgen  xu  Vitrwi't  BaMkunst,  Stuitg.,  ISOS.— Stag- 
litg  anhmolog.  unUrhalt.,  1  Ahth.,  Laps.,  1830.J 

Ulfia  TaulNA,  a  city  of  Dscia,  the  residence  of 
DecebaluB.  It  waa  taken  by  Trajan,  and  caUed  by  his 
name.  Iu  previous  appellatioa  appears  to  faave  bera 
Sannisegetosa.  Tlie  mod«ra  name  is  Varhch/  et 
FisrAd.  {Buerift.,  ap.  GnU. — Bucnpt.,  ap.  Zsbim. 
AiuUet.,  6.) 

ULniNox,  I.  a  town  of  opperMissia,  aud  by 
copiw  to  have  been  repaired  and  embellished  by  Jus- 
tinian, and  called  Jnstiniana  Seconds.    It  is  now  Gi- 
vMtatdii.    {Prouf  .,  B.  G.,  4,  35  )— II.  One  of  tht 
principal  towns  of  Dseia,  now  perhaps  Kettamr. 

ULFiiHOs  Doamos,  one  of  those  who  have  con- 
ferred the  greatest  honour  on  Roman  jDri^nidcocc, 
was  boro  at  Tyre.  Under  Se^imius  Severoa  he  be- 
came the  colleague  of  Sextua  Fomponins  In  tbe  judi- 
cial stations  which  he  filled.  He  cootmued  to  dis- 
cliargc  thMS  same  official  duties  under  CancsJIs  and 
Maerinos,  but  was  sent  into  exile  after  the  death  of 
HeliogabaloB.  Alexsnder  Severnancalled  bin,  nmde 
htm  one  of  biscooneil,and  treated  him  with  the  neat- 
est regard.  He  appointed  him,  also,  pnMorian  pie- 
fect.  In  this  post  he  rendered  himself  oAous  tu  the 
soldiery,  who  complained  that  he  wished  to  sbridge 
the  privilues  which  tMV  had  enjoyed  under  Hdm- 
gabalua.  They  frequently  demanded  bia  death ;  and 
on  one  oecanon,  toe  emperor,  to  save  bim,  covered 
him  with  hia  purple.  Ulpian,  however,  was  at  last 
massacred  by  them,  almost  in  the  very  arms  of  the 
emperor,  to  whom  he  had  fled  for  refuge.  Tlie  peo 
pie  took  up  arms  to  defend  him,  and  a  violent  contest 
arose,  which  laated  durii^  three  days.  Ulpian  wnrte 
the  most  works  of  any  Roman  jtirist :  we  have  the 
titles  of  more  then  thirty  of  his  productions,  among 
which  was  s  digest  in  forty-eight  books ;  a  comment- 
ary on  the  Edictum  PerpettoM,  in  eighty-three ;  and 
anotfaer  on  the  Lex  Julta  Papia,  in  twenty.  Of  all 
these  works  there  remain  twenty-nine  chapters  of  that 
entitled  Rtgula  Juri;  and  which  consisted  of  seven 
books.  They  were  inserted  in  the  abridgment  of 
the  Roman  Uw  made  by  order  of  Alarie.  We  have 
also  his  commentariee  in  Greek  on  Demoetheties. 
Tbe  heathen  writers  have  concurred  in  their  eulwy 
of  Ulpian,  but  the  Christians  have  reproached  him  foi 
inciting  the  emperor  to  a  persecution  of  their  sect 
{Schm,  Hut.  Lit.  Sam.,  vel.  3,  p.  386,  icqq.—Bikr 
Geach.  dtr  R6m.  Lit.,  p.  660.) 

JJutnM,  a  small  town  of  Latiom,  at  no  great  die 
tance,  probeblT,  from  YelitnB.  Its  nvAj  sitoatioii 
is  plainly  alloded  to  by  Cicero,  wbo  calle  tbe  inif^ 
iUBU  ima  frt^a.   (Ep.  ad  Am.,  7,  !&)  Honrs 
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AM.  Ilasy,  vol.  X,  p.  so.) 

Ulysbbs,  h  king  of  Itbaci,  son  of  Aaticlet  and  La- 
ertea,  or,  according  to  ofSisyf^iu.  {Vid.  Sis- 
jpht»,  «u)  Anticm.)  He  bectme,  like  the  other 
(^nees  of  Greece,  one  of  the  aaiten  of  Helen  ;  but, 
«■  be  despaired  of  snccesii  in  his  application  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  number  of  bis  competitors,  he  so- 
licited the  hand  of  Penelope,  the  daughter  of  Icariua. 
TyndaruB,  the  father  of  Helen,  favoured  the  addresses 
vS  Ulysses,  as  by  him  be  was  directed  to  choose  one 
of  hia  daugbter'B  suiter*  without  oflending  tbe  otbera, 
and  to  biiKl  ibem  alt  by  a  ademn  oath  thai  they  would 
unite  together  in  protecting  Helen  if  any  violence  were 
ever  oBered  to  her  person.  Ulynea  had  no  sooner 
obtained  tbe  hand  of  Penelope  than  he  returned  to 
Ithaca,  where  bis  father  resigned  him  the  crown,  and 
retired  to  peace  and  rural  solitude.  The  abduction 
of  Helen,  however,  by  Paris,  did  not  long  permit  him 
to  remain  in  his  kingdom  ;  and  aa  he  waa  bonnd,  in 
eomtnon  with  the  raat,  to  defend  hfei  ageiDst  every  ia- 
tmder,  he  waa  summoned  to  the  war  with  the  other 

[irinces  of  Greece.  Pretending  to  be  insane,  not  to 
eave  his  beloved  Penelope,  he  yoked  a  horse  and  a 
boU  together,  and  ploughed  the  seashore',  where  be 
sowed  sale  instead  of  grain.  The  artifice,  however, 
wae  soon  detected  ;  ana  Palamedes,  by  placing  before 
tbe  ploQgfa  of  Ulneaa  hie  infant  son  Telemachus,  con- 
Tinced  the  worio  that  tbe  fether  was  not  insane,  who 
bad  the  foresight  to  turn  away  the  plou^  from  the 
furrow,  not  to  hurt  his  child.  Ulysses  waa  therefore 
sbliged  to  go  to  thewar ;  but  he  did  not  forget  him 
who  had  exposed  his  pretended  insanity.  [Vid.  Pala- 
medes.) Daring  tbe  Trojan  war,  tbe  King  of  Ithaca 
Jistiiuniished  himself  by  hii  wudence  end  aegacity 
ts  well  as  by  his  valour.  By  bis  means  Achilles  was 
discovered  among  the  daugntera  of  Lycomedes,  king 
of  Scyros  {vid.  Achilles) ;  end  Philoctetes  was  in- 
duced to  abandon  Lemnos,  and  to  come  to  the  Tro- 
lan  war  with  the  arrows  of  Hercules.  {Vid.  Philoc- 
tetes.) With  the  assistance  of  Diomedes  he  slew 
Rhesus,  and  destroyed  many  of  the  slewing  Thra- 
elans  in  the  midst  of  their  camp  {nd.  Rhesus,  and 
Dobn) ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  tlie  same  warrior, 
he  carried  off  the  Palladium  of  Troy.  (Kid.  Palla- 
dium, where,  however,  other  accounts  are  ^iven.) 
These,  as  well  aa  other  services, 'obtained  for  him  the 
armour  of  Achilles,  which  Ajai  had  disputed  with 
him.  After  the  Trqan  war  Ulyeses  embarked  un 
board  bis  ships  to  return  to  Greece,  but  he  was  ex- 
posed to  m  number  of  misfortunes  before  he  reached 
nia  native  country :  he  was  thrown  by  the  winds  upon 
the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  visited  the  country  of  the 
Lotophagi  {vid.  Lotdphagi),  and  afterward  that  of  the 
Cyclopea,  where  his  adventure  in  the  cave  of  Poly- 

Ehemua  occurred.  {Vid.  Cyclopes,  and  Polyphemus.) 
le  came  neis  in  the  course  of  bis  wanderings,  to  the 
island  of  .£olna,  monaieh  of  the  winds,  mio  gave 
bim,  tied  np  in  a  bag  of  ox-hide,  all  tbe  wiitds  which 
coutd  obstruct  bis  return  to  Ithaca ;  but  tbe  curi- 
osity of  his  companions  to  know  what  the  bag  con- 
tained proved  nearly  fatal.  The  winds  rushed  out, 
and  hurried  them  back  to  ^Eolia;  the  king  of  which, 
judging,  from  what  Iwd  befallen  them,  that  they  were 
baled  by  the  goda,  drove  them  with  nproaches  from 
hia  isle.  Thence  he  was  carried  to  the  land  of  tbe 
Lsstiygonians  {vtd.  LfisCrygones),  where  he  lost  all 
his  vessels  except  the  one  in  which  he  Jiimself  was ; 
and,  on  eacaping  from  this  gigantic  and  cannibal  race, 
be  came  to  the  island  of  JStpa,  the  abode  of  Circe. 
Al^er  dwelling  here  for  an  entire  year,  the  warripr 
and  bis  companions  were  inxiont  to  depart ;  but  tbe 
goddeM  ton  the  hen  that  he  mnat  previoasly  croas 
w  ocean,  and  enter  the  abode  of  Hades,  to  consult 
Mie  blind  ^vsbet  Tiiesiaa.   Accordingly,  they  left 


oy  sunset  too  opposite  coast  oi  ocean,  ine  land  oi  per- 
petual gloom.  Ulyases  obeyed  the  directions  of  tbe 
goddess  in  digging  a  small  pit,  into  which  be  poured 
mulae,  wine,  water,  floor,  ana  the  blood  of  the  victima 
The  dead  came  trooping  out  of  tbe  abode  of  Hadea, 
and  Ulysses  there  saw  iSe  heroines  of  former  days,  and 
conversed  with  the  shadea  of  Agamemnon  and  Achil- 
lea. Tenor  at  length  came  over  him ;  he  hastenetf 
back  to  hia  ship ;  the  stream  carried  it  along,  snd 
they  reached  ^^a  while  it  waa  yet  night.  Leaving 
vEea  on  their  homeward  voyage,  Ulysses  and  his 
companions  came  to  the  islands  of  the  Sirens  (vtd. 
Sirenes),  and,  after  having  escaped  from  these,  and 
shunned  the  Wandering  Rocks,  thev  reached  the 
terrific  Scylla  and  CharySdis.  {Vid.  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis.)  As  he  sailed  by  Scylla,  Ulysses  saw  six  of 
his  followers  seized  and  devoured  by  the  monster, 
after  which  he  cume  to  Thriuakla,  the  island  of  the 
sun-god.  {Vid.  Tbrinakia.)  Here  hia  companions 
■aeruegionsly  fed  apon  the  sacred  herds,  and  were 
punidied  immediately  after  their  departure.  No  soon- 
er had  they  lost  sight  of  land  than  a  violent  siorm 
arose;  their  vessel  was  struck  by  a  thunderbolt;  it 
went  to  pieces,  snd  all  were  drowned  except  Ulysses. 
When  his  ship  had  been  thus  destroyed,  be  fastened 
the  mast  and  keel  U^ether,  and  placed  liimself  upon 
them.  The  wind,  changiiw  to  the  south,  carried  him 
back  to  Scylla  atid  Charybdis.  Aa  he  came  by  tbe 
latter,  she  absorbed  the  mast  and  keel ;  but  the  hero 
caught  hold  of  a  wild  fig-tree  that  gtew  on  tbe  rock 
above,  and  held  by  it  till  they  were  thrown  out  again. 
He  then  floated  along  for  nine  days,  and  on  the  tenth 
reached  Ogygia,  the  isle  of  Calypso.  After  eight 
years'  reaid«ice  with  this  ocean-nymph  (ml.  Calypso), 
IJlyasea  resumed  hia  wanderings  on  a  raft  of  his- own 
construction  ;  and  he  bad  already  come  in  sight  of  ^ 
island  of  the  Pbsacians  (vid.  Phnacia),  when  Neptune, 
still  mindful  that  hia  son  Polyphemus  had  been  deprived 
of  sight  by  means  of  the  King  of  Ithaca,  raised  a  storm 
and  sunk  his  raft.  He  was  carried  along,  after  thia,  as 
he  swam,  by  a  atrong  nortbarlv  wind  for  two  days  and 
nights,  and  on  the  third  day  landed  on  the  island  of 
Phnacia,  where  be  was  kindly  received  by  King  Alei- 
noua  and  hia  daughter  Nauaicaa.  Here  he  recited  tbi 
narrative  of  his  aoventures,  and  after  thia  he  was  con- 
veyed in  a  Phsacian  vessel  to  the  shore  of  Ithaca. 
He  had  been  absent  twenty  years,  and  he  found,  on 
his  return,  hia  palace  beset  by  numerous  suiters  for  tbe 
hand  of  Penelope,  who  were  indulging  day  after  day  in 
riotous  carousals,  and  wasting  the  resources  of  the  mon- 
arch of  Ithaca.  Disguising  himself  as  a  beggar,  Ulya- 
ses made  himself  known  merely  to  hia  eon  Telema- 
chus and  his  faithful  herdsman  Eumeus.  With  them 
he  concerted  measures  to  re-establish  himself  on  his 
throne.  These  measures  wero  crowned  with  success. 
The  suiters  were  all  alain,  and  Ulysses  was  restored  - 
to  the  bosom  of  hia  family.  (Vtd.  Laertes,  Penelope, 
lolemachui,  Eumeus.)  He  lived  about  sixteen  yeara 
after  his  return,  and  was  at  last  killed  by  his  son  Tel- 
egonus,  who  had  landed  in  Ithaca  with  the  hope  of 
making  himself  known  to  his  father.  This  unfortu- 
nate event  had  bee:,  foretold  to  him  by  Tiresias,  who 
assured  him  that  he  should  die  by  the  viol«ice  of 
something  that  was  to  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the 
sea.  (Vid.  Telegonus.)  The  adventorea  of  Ulyases, 
on  his  return  from  tbe  Tr^an  war,  form  the  aubject 
of  Homer's  Odyssey.  {Keigklltj/'t  MyUuiogi/,  p. 
S59,  tt^q.) 

UhbrU,  a  country  of  luly,  to  the  east  of  Etruria 
and  north  of  the  Sabine  territory.  The  Latin  writers 
were  evidentlv  acquainted  with  no  peonle  of  Italy 
more  ancient  uan  the  Umhri  (compare  Ftomt,  1, 17. 
— Ptin.,  8,  14),  and  Dionysina  of  Halieamassus  a» 
smes  lu  Uiat  tbey  were  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  no 
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u  w«ii  u  irora  xionramai  (it  v«;,  n  wodu  ippwr 
tiwt  the  Umbri  were  ilrecd;  HUled  in  IUI7  long  be- 
ibre  ibe  urinl  of  the  T^nbeouQ  eobnj.  To  the 
Omeks  thejr  were  known  under  the  bmm  tn  "O^i^piKot, 
ft  wont  wbleb  they  toppoeed  to  be  denTttd  mm  ift- 
&»r,  ODder  the  idea  tut  thej  were  »  people  aeled 
nom  en  tiDuaoBl  deluge.  {Ptin.t  I,  e.—SotiiL,  6.) 
Thoojno*  hki  fvther  Kqotioted  ue  i*ith  tomo  putic- 
elan  reapecting  the  Umbri,  which  be  deriTea  fnun 
Zonodotoe,  e  Greek  of  TneMtw,  who  had  wfltten  a 
hiatocT  of  thia  PMpl**  Tbia  anlbor  appear*  to  bare 
cooiidered  the  lltnui  an  indigenooa  race,  whose  pri- 
mary seat  was  the  country  around  Reate,  a  district 
which,  BccordiDg  to  Oionyaius,  was  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Aborigines.  Zenodotus  wss  also  of  opinion 
that  the  Sabines  were  descended  from  the  UmbrL' 
Connected  with  the  origin  of  the  ancient  Umbri, 
there  is  another  question  not  uowonby  our  attention. 
It  was  confiiiently  auted  by  Cornelius  Bocchua,  a  Ro- 
OMm  writer  qaoted  by  Sobnns  (c.  8. — Srn.  od  JBn., 
It,  758)  and  Isidoms  {Orig.,  8,  3),  that  the  Umbri 
were  of  the  same  race  with  the  ancient-  Gauls.  This 
opinion  has  been  rejected,  on  the  one  band,  by  Cloveri- 
na  and  Maffei,  while  it  baa  served,  on  the  other,  as  a 
fiMiidation  for  the  systema  of  Froet  and  Bardetti,  who 
•ootend  for  the  CeUio  origin  of  the  Umbri.—On  the 
riae  of  the  Etrarian  natioDi  tbe  Umbriaa  nanw  bcf» 
lo  dedine.  They  were  (breed  to  witbdisw  Ttom  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  while  neariy  tbe  whole  of 
Donbem  Italy  fell  under  tbe  power  of  their  mora  en- 
terprising and  frarlike  neighboura,  though  an  ancient 
Greek  hutorian  makea  honourable  menuon  of  tbe  val- 
our of  the  Umbfi.  (JtTtc.  Dtimue.,  up.  Stob.,  7,  89.) 
It  was  Uien,  probably,  that  tbe  Ttweeoa,  as  we  are  loM, 
Boeeesaed  themselves  of  three  buodied  towna  previoua- 
^  oecu|tted  by  tbe  Umbri.  (PIin.,3,5.)  Aspiritofri- 
vaby  was  still  kept  op,  howerer,  between  the  two  na- 
tions ;  as  we  sre  assored  by  Strabo  that,  when  either 
made  an  expedition  into  a  neighbouring  district,  tbe 
tthor  immeaiately  directed  its  eflbrta  to  the  same 
4iurtei.  {Strab.,  236.)  BoUi  nations,  however,  had 
aoon  to  contend  with  a  fonnidaUe  foe  in  tbe  Oaula 
who  invaded  luly ;  and,  aftw  nnqoishing  and  expell- 
ing  tbe  Tuscans  from  the  Padua,  pmetrated  still  far- 
ther, and  drove  tbe  Umbri  from  tbe  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  into  tbe  monnUins.  These  were  tbe  Seno- 
nes,  who  afterward  defeated  the  Romans  on  the  hanks 
of  the  AUia,  and  sacked  their  city.  Tbe  Umbri,  thus 
ledoced,  appear  to  have  offered  but  little  resiataoce  to 
tbe  Romans;  nor  is  it  impnbftblo  that  thia  pditie 

Eiople  took  advantage  of  their  diffinances  with  tbe 
tniacans  to  induce  them  to  remain  neuter  while 
they  were  contending  with  tbe  latter  power,  llie 
■nbmiasion  of  Southern  Umbria  appears  to  have  taken 
place  A.U.C.  446  (Ln.,  9,  41).  The  northern  and 
■ariiime  parts  were  reduced  after  the  toul  extirpation 
at  the  Senones,  about  twenty-five  years  afterward. 
fGrmmer'a  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  351,  teqq. — Compare 
mehuk^t  Roman  ifutory,  vol.  1,  p.  119,  teqq., 
CmmMdge  trarul.) 

Urblli,  b  people  of  Gallia  Lagdunensis  Secunda, 
whose  country  formed  part  of  the  Tractne  Annorieue, 
wai  answers  to  that  part  of  modem  Normandy  in  which 
are  Vtdagnea,  Coutancei,  and  Cherbemrg,  in  the  de^ 
unmetit  de  la  Manche.  Their  capital,  at  first, 'was 
Crociatonjm,  answmng  to  tbe  modem  V^t^na. 
Afterward,  however,  their  chief  city  was  Conatantbi 
Caatn,  now  Coulaneet,  {Lemaire,  Index  Oeegr,  ad 
Caa.,  p.  373.) 

VoconIi  Lix,  de  TeMtamentia,  by  Q.  Voconiaa 
JIaxa,  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  684,  enacted  thst  no  one 
ahould  make  a  woman  bis  heiress  (Cie.  m  Ven.,  1, 
13).  nor  leave  to  any  one,  bv  way  of  lagBcy,  mora  than 
U>  his  heir  ot  beira.  This  Uw  is  sopposed  to  have  m- 
terud  chiefly  to  thoea  vho  were  lieb,  to  prevent  tbe 
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veniy,  oowever,  11  len  mio  oianse.  \,i^ic.,  at  wvl,  i 
17.— .4a/.  GtU.,  80.  1.) 

Tocoinli,  e  people  of  Gallia  Natbooeosis,  in  thi 
immediate  vicinitr  of  the  Alpe,  on  the  banka  of  ibi 
Drama  or  Droat.  Tbeir  principal  eitiee  were  Taaie. 
now  VatMon ;  Locos  Augusti,  now  Laie ;  and  Bcs 
Vocontioram,  now  Die.  {Caa..  B.  O.,  1,  10.  —  La 
maire.  Index  Geogr.  ad  Cm.,  p  401.) 

VoaiaoB,  now  la  Votge,  a  mountain  of  B^ic  Gao^ 
a  braach  of  tbe  chain  of  Jura,  atict^h^  in  a  nortben 
direction;  and  m  which  era  the  soorcee  of  the  Am 
(now  Saime),  tbe  Moea  (now  Jfeiwe),  and  tbe  HoseSs 
(now  MettlUy  Its  greatest  be^bt,  Dtmnoti,  is  dxMt 
400  toiaes  above  tbe  Tevri  of  the  sea,  and  iu  length  60 
lessnes.    (Zdiccn,  1,  397.— C««.,  B.  G.^  4.  10  ) 

VoiaTsaRA,  a  city  of  Etrarife,  northwest  of  Sem, 
and  northeast  <rf  VetuloniL  It  stood  neariy  fifteca 
miles  inland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Crciaa. 
The  modem  name  is  Vollem ;  its  Etrurian  meHa- 
tion,  u  appean  on  DBmerooa  coins,  waa  VcfattaL 
Even  if  we  nad  not  ibe  enmss  nthori^  of  Dionysies 
of  Hsltcaraassas  (3,  51)  for  assigmng  to  VohiCTTS  a 
plaee  among  the  twelve  principal  cities  of  BDciait 
Etruria,  the  extent  of  ita  retaahu,  ito  massive  walk, 
vast  sepulchral  ebambers,  and  nameroDs  objeeu  of 
Eiraacan  art,  vreold  alone  soffice  to  show  itr  utiqne 
^endonr  and  imper  oee,  and  claimfiBr  it  ibatnu. 
nam  the  nwanments  aloM  which  have  been  dbeov* 
end  witlun  its  walla  and  in  tbe  imnediate  vieiia^. 
no  nnall  idea  ia  laieed  of  the  power,  civiKzatiiHi,  ao^ 
taste  of  the  sncieot  Etruscans.  It*  walls  were  fima- 
ed,  as  may  yet  be  seen,  of  boge  massive  stooce,  pdad 
on  each  other  withoat  cement ;  and  tbeir  cireeit,  wU^ 
ia  adir  disthietly  narked,  embraced  ■  eiicombieMe 
of  betwe«)  three  and  fbur  mitee.  The  diadel  waa 
built,  as  Stnbo  reports,  on  a  bill,  the  ascent  to  which 
waa  fifteen  stadia  (&r«i..  323);  and  it  is  auppoeed  that 
the  Tyrriienian  city  of  vriiieb  Aristotle  (A  Mirai.,  p. 
1158)  speaks,  andcT  the  name  (Enairea,  as  being 
built  on  a  hill  thirty  stadia  high,  ia  ^obiems.  Tbs 
fitit  mention  of  Votatenw  in  the  Raman  histoiy  occma 
in  Livy  (10,  13),  where  an  ei^ageBwnt  of  so  great 
impoftanee  iasUted  to  have  taken  place  near  thia  d^, 
at  Ibe  close  of  a  war,  in  which  the  Etrascana  were 
leagued  with  Uie  Samnites  against  the  Romaaa,  A.U.G. 
464.  In  the  second  Ponic  war  we  fiad  Vohlena 
among  the  other  cities  of  Etroria  ^t  were  xeatooa  n 
tbeir  offers  of  naval  stores  to  the  Romana.  (X<»-,  98. 
46.)  Many  years  afterward  VolatenK  aoatained  a 
siege,  which  lasted  two  years,  agaitnt  8^ ;  the  be- 
aieged  consisting  principally  of  persona  mom  thet  dic- 
tator hsd  proscribed.  On  iu  surrendn-  lulf  is  s^  to 
have  enjoyed  peace  for  tbe  first  time  after  so  m«^ 
bloodshed.  Finally,  we  hear  trf  VtrfaterrB  as  a  ctriony 
somewhat  prior  to  tbe  reign  of  Augustus.  (/Vent.,  dc 
Col.— Compsre  Ptin.,  3,  6.— Cr xmtr'*  Ane.  ^alf, 
vol.  1,  p.  186.) 

VoLATtntlira  Vaoi,abariKNDront'ecoastof  Eln- 
ria,  deriving  its  name  from  the  etij  of  Volalcfni^ 
which  lay  inland.  It  is  sull  known  by  the  name  ol 
Vada.  {Oe.,  pro  Quinct.,  6.—Plm.,  3.  S.—RMtil.. 
Itin.,  1,453.) 

VoLcx,  a  nnmeroaa  and  powerful  nation  of  eoothen 
Gaol,  divided  into  tvro  pnt  brancbea,  lim  ArocaiBQci 
andTectoaages.  I.  The  Yolcw  Aieeomici  occD|Hed  tbt 
soodiwestern  sngle  of  the  Roman  ptovioce  in  Gaol, 
and  had  for  th«r  chief  city  Nemsasns,  now  Maaus,— 
II.  The  Votea  Teclosages  lay  witbont  e  Roman 
movinee,  in  a  aoathwest  airectioo  from  the  AreconicL 
Their  capital  vrasTolosa,  now  TWowe. — The  nation 
of  the  Vole*  would  appear  frcm  their  name  to  have 
been  of  German  origin.  Compare  the  Oennao  estt. 
•^peofde,**  dee.,  whence  eomee  the  Eogliah  *•  fok.' 
Tm  Koinin  pronnneiatioD  of  Tokm,  BKnctmr,  w 
YtUsm.   (Cm.*  A  6.,  7,  74.  Mf  f .) 
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an.   iVid.  Puthiiu) 

VoLsci,  «  pco[rf«  of  Lktium,  along  tba  eout  below 
Antiua.  No  aotic*  appeara  (o  be  takea  bjr  utj  Latin 
witlsr  of  the  Mioin  of  tbia  people.  AccMding  to  Ca- 
to,  their  occDfiiea  the  couotry  of  the  Aboriginea  (af. 
Prwcwn.,  6X  one  time  aubject  to  the 

Etruacaui.  (U.,  *p.  Strv.,  JEn.,  II,  667.)  We 
learn  from  Titisniut,  ao  old  comic  writer  quoted  by 
featsa  (a.  Oacttm),  that  the  Volaei  had  a  peculiar 
idiuaa  diatioot  firom  the  Oaean  and  Latia  oialecu. 
Tbey  need  the  I^atin  chacaetera,  however,  both  id  their 
inaeriptiona  and  en  their  coin.  Notwithataodiog  the 
amall  extent  of  country  which  they  occupied,  reachira 
only  from  Antiam  to  Terracina,  a  line  of  coatt  of 
about  fifty  miles,  and  little  more  than  half  that  dia- 
taoce  from  the  eea  to  the  mouDUina,  it  awanned  with 
citiaa  filled  with  •  hardy  ia«e,  deatioed,  aaya  the  Ro- 
UD  hiatoriao,  aa  it  mie  by  fbniiDa,  to  tnin  the  Ro- 
man aoldier  to  anna  by  theirpeqtettial  boatill^.  (lev., 
8,  St.)  The  yolaei  were  firat  attacked  by  the  aecond 
Tarquin,  and  war  waa  carried  on  afterward  between 
the  two  Dationa,  with  abort  iutemla,  for  upward  of 
two  hundted  yeara  (Xm.,  1,  63);  and  tboofdi  thia  ac- 
eooi.t  ie  no  amibl  gnatly  exaggerated  by  uvy,  and 
ibe  nambeie  moeh  ererraled,  eooofh  will  tenuin  to 
prove  that  thia  part  of  luly  waa  at  toat  time  far  more 
poputooa  and  better  cultivated  than  at  preacnt.  (Cra- 
Mier'a  Ane.  luUu,  toI.  2,  p.  8S.) 

VoLTUHH.«  Fandh,  e  ^lot  in  Etruria  where  the 
general  aaaembly  of  the  Etmriana  waa  held  on  aoleaiD 
oc^aaiona.  (Lw.,  4,  S3.-— Xi.ft,  17.)  Some  bnee  of 
the  ancient  name  u  preaerred  in  that  of  a  chureh 
odted  StMU  MarU  m  Voltvnto.  (Lawn,  vol.  S,  p. 
lll7.~Grw<ur*«  Anc.  luly,  vol  S,  p.  SSa) 

VoLaiNiOH.    Vid.  Vnlsinii. 

VolqbTui,  a  city  in  Mauritania  Tingitana,  between 
Tocoloaida  and  Aqua  Dacica,  in  a  fruitful  part  of  the 
country.  It  ia  new  WdOi.  (Zttii.  AiU.t  S3.  —MeU, 
8.  10.) 

VoLmiu,  the  wife  of  Coriolanne.   {1m.,  %  40.) 

Vonacna,  one  of  the  wrileia  of  the  Angoatan  Hia- 
tory.  He  wet  a  native  of  Syracoee,  and  conieinporaTy 
with  TrebelliuB  Pollio,  having  flourished  towards  the 
close  of  the  third  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth 
century.  His  father  and  gruidfather  lived  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  the  Emperor  Diocleaiao.  In  the  year 
S91  or  292,  tbe  piefest  of  Romo,  Junini  Tiberiaous, 
jmnikd  ujxin  Vopiecae  to  writ*  «  life  of  Anralian, 
wch  IM  Latin  historian  bad  ae  yet  taken  np.  He 
anpplied  htm  with  varioas  materiala  from  tbe  private 
papera  of  that  prince,  and  also  from  the  Ulpian  library. 
Amone  the  books  cooaulted  by  him,  Vopiacus  namea 
some  Greek  works.  This  bit^phy  waa  followed  by 
tbe  Uvea  of  Tacitna,  Ploriao,  Probus,  Finnua,  Saliuv 
ntnna,  Proenlua,  Boooaua,  Cania,  Numeifaii,  and  Ca- 
rinua.  Flavius  Vopiaeoa  ia  diatinguiriied  from  his 
brethren  in  the  Augustan  collection  ^  poesessing  more 
of  Older  u\d  mettwd :  the  letters  aim  official  papers, 
moreever,  which  he  hss  inverted  in  his  hiatoiy,  impart 
a  considerable  value  to  the  woiit.  Aa  to  style,  how- 
ever, he  is  on  a  level  with  the  other  writera  in  the  Au- 
gustan History.  He  states,  in  bis  life  of  Aurelian,  hia 
intention  of  writing  tbe  life  of  Apolloniaa  of  Tyum,  a 
project  which  be  never  executed.  Hia  woika  arc  giv- 
en in  tbe  HUUma  Angutta  Scriftoret.  (5eMfi, 
Hitt.  lAt.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  166.) 

UiinIa,  the  muae  of  AstroDOmy,  usually  represent- 
ed as  holding  in  one  hand  a  globe,  in  tbe  other  a  rod, 
irith  wbicll  she  ia  empli^ad  in  traeii^  out  aome  fig- 
Bie.  (Fid.  Muaa.)  By  aoow  abe  waa  aaid  to  ba  l£e 
Botber  of  HjrmoBBna.  (Cafulbif,  Si,  %.~~Nomm*, 
88.07.) 

UbakopSlib,  according  to  most  seomphers,  a  city 
an  Qm  perinaula  of  Alhos,  founded  vj  Alexander, 
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vol.  1,  p.  260.)  Gail,  however, mainlaina  that  no  such 
city  ever  existed,  and  that  tbe  name  waa  a  general  ap- 
pellation for  the  whole  peninsala  of  Athoa,  with  iu  five 
cities.   (Cot/,  AUat,  p.  21.; 

UalMOB  (Otrpovof,  "Wewen"  or  "thy"),  a  deity, 
the  same  as  Ctslus,  tbe  most  ancient  of  all  the  eoda. 
He  married  Tetra,  or  tbe  Earth,  by  whom  he  baa  tbe 
Titaaa.   iVUL.  Titanea.) 

UbcimIoh,  a  town  on  tbe  western  coast  of  Coraiea, 
east  of  tbe  Hbium  Promontorinoi.  h  waa  fabled  to 
have  been  founded  by  Eniysacea,  tbe  eon  of  Ajax, 
and  ia  now  Ajaceio. 

UaiA  (Ureium  or  Hyreium),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Apulia,  giving  name  to  the  Sinus  Urias,  or  Gulf  of 
Man/redonia.  The  position  of  this  town  has  never 
been  very  clearly  asceruined,  partly  from  the  circum- 
■lanee  of  there  being  anotbcoc  town  of  the  aama  name 
in  Measapia,  and  partly  from  tbe  aitoattoa  aaaigned  to 
it  by  Pliay,  lo  the  aoutb  of  the  promontory  of  Gaiga- 
nus,  not  sgreeing  with  the  topogpphy  of  Strabo. 
[Plin.,  8,  ll.  —  Stmbo,  284.)  Hence  Cluverius  and 
Cellarius  were  led  to  imagine  that  there  were  two 
distinct  towns  named  Una  and  Hyriam  ;  tbe  former 
attuated  to  the  south,  tbe  latter  to  the  north  of  Gara^ 
Dus.  (Xcff/.  ArUiq.,  vol.  3,  p.  ISIS.—  Gtogr.  AM.,  ub. 
3,  c.  9.)  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  Dionys- 
iua  Periegetee  and  Ptolemy  (p.  62)  mention  only 
HyriuRi,  and  therefore  it  is  probaUe  that  the  error  hai 
originated  with  Pliny.  At  any  rate,  we  may  safely 
|Mce  the  Hyreium  of  Slrabo  at  Jtodi.  {Cramer't 
Am.  Ittljft  vol  3,  p.  373,  Mff-) 

UaiHtna  or  Uairii,  a  German  tribe.  Driven  by  tlia 
Suevi  from  the  interior  of  Germany,  the  Usipetea  pi^ 
seoted  themselves  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Lower  Rhinak 
crossed  that  stream,  snd  passed  through  tbe  territories 
of  ibe  Meuapii  into  Gaul.  Cnsar  defeated  them  and 
drove  them  back  over  the  Rhine,  and  we  then  find 
them  salUing  to  the  north  of  the  Luppia  or  Lippe,- 
and  reaching  to  the  eastern  mouth  of  tue  Rhine.  At 
a  adiaequent  period  they  had  their  aettlement  betvreea 
tba  Sieg  and  LaAn,  but  gradually  merged  into  the 
name  of  AUemanni.  {l&nnerl,  Geegr.,  vol.  S,  a 
163.  339.) 

UsTicA,  a  mountam  and  valley  in  the  Sabine  tem- 
tonr,  near  Horace's  farm.   {Harai.,  Od,  1,  17,  11.) 

UtIca,  a  city  of  Africa,  on  the  saacoaat,  notthweat 
of  Csrihage,  and  aaparated  from  its  immediate  district 
by  the  river  Bagredaa.  Tba  Greeks  called  tbe  namo 
Ityke  ('ln;«)f),  probably  by  a  corruption.  ITtica  waa 
the  earlieat,  or  one  of  the  earliest  colonies  planted  by 
Tyre  on  the  African  coast,  and  Bochart  deducea  tbe 
name  from  tbe  Phoenician  Aaea,  i.  e.,  "  ancient." 
{Gtogr.  5acr.,  1.  S4,  col.  474,  L  I.)  Velleius  P» 
tercalos  makea  it  to  have  been  founded  about  the  time 
tbit  Codraa  vma  king  at  Athens^  about  1190  B.C., 
consequently  in  the  period  when  tbe  Greeka  were  bo- 
ginning  to  make  their  aettlementa  along  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  (1,  3).  Justin  asserts  Uat  Ulica  was 
more  ancient  than  Caithase  (18,  4,  6).  It  was  origi- 
ludly  a  free  and  iodepeodenl  city,  like  all  the  other 
large  aettlement*  of  the  Phosnieiana,  and  had  a  senate 
and  soffetes,  or  {maiding  magistrates,  of  iU  own.  As 
Cartbaga,  however,  roee  gradually  into  power,  it  aa* 
•nmed  a  kind  of  protection  over  Uttca,  as  would  ap- 
pear in  particular  from  the  language  of  the  aecond 
treaty  betweeo  Rome  and  Cartuge,  where  the  latter 
sute  speaks  not  only  (at  itself,  but  also  for  the  peode 
of  Utica.  {Potyb.,  3,  34.)  At  a  aubaequent  period 
we  find  Utica,  it  is  true,  still  with  a  aeparate  conatita- 
tion  of  iu  own,  bat,  in  mality,  mora  or  taaa  dependaa* 
upon  the  power  o(  Carthaga.  Hence  the  disuectior 
Inqneotly  ahown  by  the  inbabitania  to  tbe  CarUiagm 
lao  cause,  the  eaae  with  which  Agatbocloa  made  hiai 
aalf  master  of  the  place,  and  its  aiding  with  the  » 
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Bk..  30,  M.  —  Poiyt.,  1.  n,  88.)  The  punUhment 
miiicted  br  the  CarthagiDiiiu  on  the  peopl«  of  Utiea, 
M  the  quelling  of  thii  nbellion,  prolMbly  drew  more 
clowljr  tbB  connexion  between  the  two  eitiat ;  st  lettt 
Scipio  bosicged  Uticft  in  vain  during  the  eecond  Punic 
war.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  Pank  eonleat, 
however,  the  inhabiianta  of  Utica  ragirded  it  aa  the 
■iJiN-  coune  to  separate  Uwir  intemta  from  tboae  of 
Carthage.  Thejr  gave  ibamielvea  op,  Ihewfergftol- 
antarity  to  the  power  of  Rone,  and  thia  latter  atate 
had  now  a  firm  ibothold  for  Uie  oroaecution  of  all  her 
ambitioas  plana  in  relation  to  Africa.  {Poh/b.,  S6, 1.) 
Aa  loniie  recompense  to  the  Uticenses  for  the  vahiable 
■id  they  had  afforded  during  the  war,  tba  Romans,  at 
Ui  dose,  beMowed  upon  ^lem  a  lam  portion  of  the 
tenrltwr  immediately  adjacent  lo  Carthage  {AppUn, 
Bell.  Fun.,  c.  135) ;  and  Utica  was  now,  and  remain- 
ed as  long  as  Cartfau^  continued  in  ruins,  the  first  city 
of  Africa  in  point  ofimportance,  and  the  aoat  ol  the 
proconsul.  And  yet  it  never  became  a  very  flourish- 
ing city,  aince  iiMll  the  civil  wars  of  the  Romans  do- 
taehmenls  of  one  party  or  the  other  iaTartably  landed 
near  this  place,  and  fought  many  of  HjAt  baulaa  here, 
^ina,  it  was  near  Utica  that  Pompey  defeated  the  op- 
ponenU  of  Sylla  (Oron'tu,  6,  31);  here,  too,  Cuno 
cootanded  for  Cesar,  and,  not  long  after,  Cwsar's  op- 
ponents selected  Utica  aa  the  chief  seat  of  the  war. 
The  issue  was  an  unfortunate  one  for  the  republican 
party,  and  Calo  (hence  called  VtkenMu)  found  here  a 
death  by  his  own  hand.  Hitherto  Utica  had  ramaiiied 
a  free  city,  widi  ita  old  constitution ,  and  benee  Hi^ 
tins  apeau  of  its  senate.  {Auct.,  Bell.  AJr.,  e.  8T, 
M.)  Angustua  declared  the  place  a  Roman  colony. 
{Dio  Catt.,  49,  1%.—Plin.,  fi,  4.)  It  still,  however, 
retained,  in  some  measnre,  its  early  constitution,  and 
hence  is  st/ied  by  Autus  Gelliua  a  municipium  (IS,  IS). 
At  a  later  period,  Utica  was  regarded,  ah«r  Carthage, 
th*  latter  Mving  beon  rebuilt,  as  Uie  aecond  in  Africa. 
Ulka  had  no  hstfaonr,  but  tafe  roads  in  flront  of  ibe 
town.  Its  ruins  aro  to  be  aaen  at  the  pnaont  day  noar 
Porto  FaritM.  (Maiaurt,  Oeogr.,  ym.  10,  pt  3,  p. 
388,  «£ff  .) 

VuLCANALfA.  festivsls  lu  bonour  of  Vulcan,  brought 
to  Rome  from  Pmoeste.  and  observed  in  the  month  of 
Aii|UBt.  The  streets  were  illuninated,  fires  kindled 
ererywhere,  and  animala  thrown  into  the  flames,  ss  a 

tacrificfl  to  the  deity.  (Varro,  L.  £>.,  6,  3. — PHn., 
18,  13.) 

VobCAKi  iHsfiLiB.  Vid.  .£oliw  (Inaula),  and  Li- 
para. 

Vdlcancs,  the  god  of  fire,  the  same  with  the  He- 
i^tus  C^fatoTOf)  of  the  Qredu.  HepbMtns,  the 
Olympian  arttat,  is  in  Homer  the  son  or  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  {ft.,  1, 673, 578.)  According  to  Heaiod,  how- 
ever, he  waa  the  son  of  Juno  alone,  who  was  unwill- 
inff  to  be  outdone  by  Jupiter  when  be  had  given  birth 
hflfinerva.  {Theog.,  92,7  )  Ha  was  bom  lame,  and 
mother  was  so  shocked  at  the  eight  of  him  that 
■he  flung  him  from  Olympus.  The  Ocean-nymph  En- 
lynome  and  the  Nereid  Tbetia  saved  and  concealed 
mm  in  a  cavern  beneath  the  Ocean,  wbefo,  dorii^ 
■ioe  yean,  he  empltqred  himself  in  mannl^ctnring  for 
them  Tarious  omamenU  and  trinkets.  {11.,  18,  894, 
teqq.)  We  are  not  informed  how  his  retun;  to  Olym- 
pus waa  eflected  ;  but  we  find  him,  in  the  Iliad,  firmly 
bed  there ;  and  all  the  manaions,  furniture,  ornaments, 
and  anna  of  the  Olympians  were  the  work  trf  his  hands. 
It  wonM  be  an  almost  endlesa  taak  to  enumente  tH 
the  aruetes  famed  by  Hephwatns.  Only  iba  diief  of 
Ibem  will  hen  be  noticed.  One  thii^  is  remaik^de 
eoBceming  them,  that  they  were  all  made  of  the  vari- 
ous metals  ;  no  wood,  or  stone,  or  any  oUier  aabetanee 
entering  into  their  composition :  the^  were,  moreover, 
freauently  endowed  with  autooiatisffl.  Hephmtos 
made  annoor  for  Adullea  aad  otbet  OMital  henMi. 
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worit  of  his  hands.   {AftlM^  3, 4,  3.)  Tha 
fooled,  Insa-tbneted,  fire-bnathii^  bolis  ef  JEmit^ 
king  of  Colchis,  were  the  gift  of  Hepbsstua  to  JSkuf 
fsiher  Helius.    (AfoUon.  Rkai.,  8,  330.)    He  aha 
made  for  Aleioous,  kit^  of  the  PhMciaiu,  llw  gold 
and  silver  dogs  which  guarded  bis  houae.    iOd^  1, 
91.)   For  himself  he  fianntd  ibe  gtdden  maidein,  wfaa 
waited  on  him,  aad  whom  he  aodewed  wait  zmtam 
and  apeacb.    (A.,  18, 419.)    He  gave  to  Minos,  kiq 
of  Crete,  the  brauD  man  Talos,  iriw  each  day  com 
passed  his  vAmnA  three  timea  to  goaid  it  from  the  in 
vmaion  of  atnngen.    (AfoUoi ,  I,  9,  38.)    The  bn- 
zen  enp,  in  whid  the  Son-god  and  faia  boraea  and  char- 
iot are  carried  round  the  earth  e««rf  night,  waa  alee 
Uie  work  c»f  this  god.   The  Mdy  inalwieee  we  meal 
of  Hephestus'  working  in  any  other  eDbetance  thaa 
metal  are  in  Heaiod,  mace,  at  the  comnuid  of  Jimi- 
ter,  he  forma  Pandora  of  earth  and  erater  {Op.  et  D., 
60),  and  where  he  oaes  gypsem  and  ivoiy  in  the  isv- 
mation  of  the  ahield  which  be  makca  tit  Hefeolaa. 
(SaU.,Here.,  141.)    That  framed  by  turn  far  Adiilks 
in  the  Iliad  is  sH  of  meul.— In  the  Iliad  (18,  38SX 
the  wifb  of  Hephnstus  is  named  Chaiis ;  in  Hcaiad 
(T%eof.,  045),  Aglaia,  the  yonogeM  of  the  Giaces;  m 
the  interpoUted  Ule  in  tl<o  Odyasey  (8,  Sfi6,  Mff-X 
Aphrodite,  the  goddess  of  beanty. — llie  favoorite  baoel 
of  Hephwstua  on  earth  was  the  isle  of  Lemnos.  h 
was  bne  that  be  fell  when  flung  from  Heaven  Jima- 
ter  for  attempting  to  aid  hta  mother  Jano,  whom  Ju- 
piter had  auapaoMd  in  the  air  with  anvib  faatened  te 
berfeeL    Aa  knowleihe  of  the  earth  mcnued.  ^Etsi 
and  all  ether  pteeea  where  tboewas  anbiemuHaBfin 
were  regarded  aa  the  foma  of  Hepheistna ;  and  the 
Cyclopea  were  aasociated  with  him  as  bis  sssistanta 
In  Homer,  when  Thetis  wants  Hefdwstiaa  aimoor  foi 
her  son,  she  seeks  Olympos,  and  the  armour  ie  Cub- 
ioned  by  Ibe  artiat-god  with  hb  own  hand.    Is  Aa 
Augustan  age  Venus  pnraila  on  hnr  bosfaead,  lbs 
oustar-smil^  to  fnniish  her  eon  ^Eaeae  with  aima; 
and  be  goes  down  from  Heaven  to  Hina  (one  of  the 
Liparesn  tales),  and  directs  bis  men,  the  Cydopoa,  la 
ezeente  the  order.    {£n.,  8,  407,  «e^.)    ft  ta  thus 
that  mythology  changes  with  modes  of  life.  Hephm- 
tos and  Minerva  en  frequently  joined  logetber  aa  the 
CMwanaicaten  unto  nen  of  tlie  ana  which  embdUah 
lifo  and  promote  civiltiatiott.   Tba  philoaophy  of  lUa 
view  of  the  two  deities  is  con«ct  ami  olegmL  (Od^ 
6.  333.— A.,  S3,  100.— /font.,  ^mn^  SO.— Pltla, 
Potit.,  p.  177.— Vckitr,  MyA.  ier  Itp.,  p.  31,  jifO 
— ^llie  artiat-god  is  usually  rrpicaented  as  of  ripe  ase. 
with  a  serioos  coontenanee  and  MBacnlar  fonn :  nil 
hair  bangs  in  ends  on  Ua  riwrideie.    He  genenUj 
appean  with  hnmaer  and  tonga  at  his  aavil,  in  a  shsd 
tunic,  and  his  right  arm  hare;  aomeUmaa  with  a  point 
ed  cap  on  hii  Msd.    The  Cydopee  are  occaaioaallj 
placed  with  bin.— Hephwatna  mnat  have  been  r^srd- 
ed  originally  as  simply  the  fire-god,  a  view  of  his  char 
acterwbich'we  find  even  in  the  Iliad  (30,  73 ;  31,39^ 
Wff.).   Fire  being  Uie  great  agent  in  reducing  ana 
working  the  metala,  the  nre-godi  naturally  becaaa  as 
artiat.   Tba  former  was  psobably  Hepbwatus*  Felaag»> 
an,  the  latter  hta  Aehaan  charaetar.— Ths  Tolcaa  at 
tbe  Latins  waa  also,  like  Hepbastaa,  the  god  of  fiie, 
but  he  is  not  rqwesented  aa  as  artiM.    He  was  said,  it 
one  legend,  to  be  the  father  of  Serviua  Tnllioa,  vriiesa 
wooden  statue  waa,  in  consequence,  apared  by  tht 
flames  when  they  eonsmaed  the  temple  of  Foitaua  ie 
wUebilMMd.   (OBid.Asf..  6,637.— JMnt.BW..< 
40.)   He  waa  ilao  tba  repeled  father  of  CMalaa,  Ibe 
foaodar  of  Phaaesle,  tbe  legend  of  whose  biith  is  nea^ 
siaiUar  to  that  of  Serrius.   (  Vtrg.,  J&i.,  7,  678.  ten- 
—StniMt  mi  tec)   Vukan  was  oaited  with  a  female 
power  named  Maia.   {Etigkitef't  Mythdegy,  p.  107, 
618.) 

Vobcaifn,  Qallieaaii,  om  of  Aa  wtitam  ef  At 
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Una  liTed  ondar  Dioeleaian,  and  propoced  to  himnlf 
to  write  ft  liUtory  of  all  tiie  Rooiaa  empenm ;  we 
have  from  him,  howerer,  only  the  life  of  Avidiss  Cas- 
iiiH.    Some  manaacripls  even  ataign  thia  biography 

f«  SpartianUB. 

VtrLsiNii  or  VoLsiNli.and  alao  VclsinIvh  or  Vol- 
amlDN,  a  city  of  Etriuria,  aiiuate  on  tlw  nortfaem  abore 
of- the  I^tia  VuUinieoaia.  It  ie  generally  allowed  to 
rank  among  the  Grat  citiea  of  the  country.  An  aeconnt 
of  ita  early  contest  with  Rome  ia  to  be  foood  tn  Livy 
(5,  91).  About  the  time  of  the  war  againat  Pyirbua, 
Vnlainii,  which  the  RomHn  writera  tepresent  as  a  most 
opulent  and  flourishing  place,  becomes  so  enervated  by 
ita  wealth  and  luxury  as  to  allow  ita  alavea  to  over- 
throw the  eoDStituuen,  and  givo  way  to  the  moat  un- 
bridled licentiouaDesa  and  ezcees,  till  at  last  the  ciii- 
sena  were  forced  to  seek  for  that  protection  from  Rome 
which  they  conld  not  derive  from  their  own  resources. 
The  rebels  were  speedily  reduced,  and  brought  to  con- 
dign punishment  (^Val.  Max.,  8,  1. — fTor.,  1,  21. — 
Oros.,  4,  5.)  As  a  proof  of  the  ancient  prosperity  of 
Vulsiniij  it  is  stated  by  Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  Me- 
trodorus  Scepsiua,  that  it  poasesaed,  when  taken  by 
the  Romans,  no  leaa  than  2000  autnes.   (Plin.,  34, 

7.  )  From  Livy  we  team  that  the  Etruscan  goddeaa 
Nortia  was  worshipped  there,  and  that  it  was  custom- 
ary to  mark  the  years  by  fixing  nails  in  her  temples 
(7,  3).  Vulsinti,  at  a  later  period,  is  noted  as  the 
binhplsce  of  Sejanus.  (Toe.,  Ann.,  A,  1.)  It  is  now 
BoUena.    {Cramer'a  Ane.  hahf,  vol.  1,  p.  821,  «tqq,) 

VnLTVBHtrM,  a  town  of  Campania,  at  the  month  of 
the  river  Voltuniua,  and  on  the  left  bank.  It  ia  now 
Cutd  a  VoUttmo.  The  «imn  of  thia  city  was  prob- 
^ly  Etroacan,  bat  we  do  not  find  it  mentioned  in  his- 
tory nntil  it  became  a  Romsn  colony,  A.U.C.  6S8. 
(Xw.,  34, 45.)  According  to  Frontinus,  a  second  col- 
ony was  aent  thither  by  C»sar.  Festaa  indodee  it 
among  the  praleotnnB.   (OrmmerU  Ane.  lu^t  vol. 

8,  p.  145.) 

VDLTDBittrs,  I.  a  river  of  Campania,  now  VoUurno, 
rising  among  the  Apennines,  in  the  territory  of  Samni- 
om,  and  discharging  iu  waters  into  the  lower  sea. 
At  its  mouth  stood  the  town  of  Vultumum.  The 
modem  name  is  the  Vollumo.  A  magnificent  bridge, 
with  a  triumphal  arch,  was  thrown  over  thia  river  by 
Domitiau  when  he  caused  a  road  to  be  constructed 
from  Sinuessa  to  Pnteoli ;  a  work  which  Statins  has 
undertaken  to  ealo«ze  io  some  hnodred  lines  of  in- 
different poetry,  (s^h.,  4,  S. — Cramer'a  Am.  Italy, 
vol.  3,  p.  144.) — II.  A  name  applied  by  the  Latin 
writera  Ij  the  southeast  wind,  and  answering  to  the 
Greek  Eipovoroi.    (Aul.  GtU.,  3,  ^^.—  Vitrm.,  1, 6.) 

UxAMTia.  an  island  off  the  eoaat  of  Gaul,  now 
VahaaU.   {Itm.  Hieroa.,  fi09.) 

VxtLLoouvw,  a  city  in  Aqoitanie  Gaul,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Cadurci ;  now  Pvtekt  fluolon.  {Cat., 
B.  G.,  8,  33.) 

Uxli,  a  mountaineer  race  occupying  the  ranges  that 
ran  on  each  side  of  the  river  Oronles,  and  separate 
Perm  from  Sosiana.  They  were  predatory  in  their 
habite.  {Dud.,  37,  V7.—ATrim,  Ind.,  8,  \9.^PUn., 
«  «7.) 


XiNTRtPFB  (Bavft'TDn/),  leaa  conectly  Xintifpi, 
the  wife  of  Socrates,  represented  by  many  of  tbe  an- 
cient writers  as  a  perfect  termagant.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  however,  that  the  infirmities  of  this  good 
woman  have  neen  exaggerated,  and  that  calumny  has 
bad  Bome  band  ib  finishing  her  picture ;  for  Somtes 
hiintelf,  in  a  dialogue  with  his  son  Lamproelea  (Man., 
S,  3),  a^owB  her  many  domestic  virtues ;  and  we  find 
ber^erwaid  expreeeing  greet  affiMtion'Ibt  b«r  hns- 


dii|Msttion  if  she  bad  not  profited  by  the  daily  teesoDf 
which,  for  twenty  years,  she  received  from  snch  ■ 
master.  {Enfiewt  Hittorv  of  PkiioMmAjf,  voL  1,  p. 
171. — Compare  the  remarks  of  Mendelstihn,  in  hiB 
life  of  Socrates,  prefixed  to  his  German  version  of 
Plato' »  Fhadon,  p.  17,  tegj.) 

XANTHirroB,  I.  a  Spartan  leader,  who  fought  on  tbe 
side  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the  fint  Funic  war,  and 
defeaud  Regulna.  He  is  said  to  have  left  Cartilage 
soon  after  this  auccesa,  apprehending  evil  consequences 
to  himself  from  the  jealousy  of  the  inhabitants.  (Va. 
Regulua.) — II.  An  Athenisn  commander,  who  led  the 
forces  of  Athena  at  the  battle  of  Mycsle.  He  waa  fa- 
ther of  tbe  celebrated  Pericles.    ( Vid.  Mycsle.) 

XxNTntrs  or  Xanthob,  I.  a  river  of  Troas  in  Asia 
Minor,  tbe  same  as  the  Scsmsnder,  and,  according  tc 
Homer,  called  Xanthus  by  the  goda  and  Scamander  by 
men.  ( Vid.  remarks  under  the  article  Troja,  "  Topog- 
raphy of  Troy.") — II.  A  river  of  Lyeia,  falling  into 
the  sea  above  Patara.  It  was  the  mpst  considerable 
of  the  Lycian  streams,  and  at  an  early  period  bore  tbe 
name  of  Sirbes,  as  Strabo  writes  it,  but  Sibrna  ac- 
cording to  Panyasis  (op.  Sleph.  Byz.,  *.  ».  Tpe/uTui). 
Hiis  stream  vras  navigable  rar  bdmU  veasels ;  and  tt 
tbe  dialanee  of  aeveoty  stadia  fixim  ita  month  was 
Xanthofl,  the  principal  city  of  the  Lycians.  (CV'SiRer'B 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  3,  p.  847.)  Bocbart,  with  great  prob- 
ability on  his  side,  regards  the  name  Xantbus  as  a 
mere  translation  into  Greek  of  the  Oriental  and  eariier 
name,  since  Ihe  term  Zirba,  both  in  Arabic  and  Phm- 
nician,  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  {ovA^,  "yellow.'* 
{Geogr.  Sacr.,  1,  6,  col.  863.)— III.  Ute  coier  city 
of  Lycia,  situate  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  at  the 
distance  of  seventy  stadia  from  iu  mouth.  Pliny  aaya* 
it  was  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea ;  but  that  disunce  is 
too  conaiderable,  there  being  no  doubt  that  the  Lycian 
c^tal  occupied  the  aite  of  Ahenide,  which  occurs  ti( 
the  sitnation  deecribed  by  Strabo  (666. — Compare 
HuutmLa,  ap.  Stepk.  Byz.,  a.  v.  SavOo;).  The  Xbd* 
thtans  have  twice  been  recorded  in  hiBtoty  for  the 
dauntless  courage  and  persevsrance  with  which  they 
defended  their  city  against  a  hostile  srmy.  The  first 
occasion  occurred  in  tne  invasion  of  Lycia  by  the  army 
of  Cyrus  under  Harpagus,  after  the  conquest  of 
Lydia,  when  they  buried  themselves  under  the  mini 
of  their  walla  and  houses.  {Herod.,  1,  176.)  The 
second  event  here  alloded  to  took  place  many  centu- 
ries later,  during  the  civil  wars  consequent  on  tbe 
death  of  Casar.  The  Xanthians  having  refused  to 
open  their  gates  to  the  republican  army  commanded  by 
Brutus,  that  general  invested  tbe  town,  siid,  after  re- 
pelling every  attempt  made  by  the  citizens  to  break 
through  hi*  lines,  finally  entered  it  by  force.  Tbe 
Xanthians  are  said  to  have  reaiMed  etilU  and  even  to 
have  periabed  in  the  flamaa,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  gai^ 
eral,  who  made  many  attempts  to  turn  them  aw^ 
from  their  desperate  purpose.  (Plut.,  Vit.  BnU.-^ 
Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  4,  18.— Dio  Caaa.,  47,  34.)— Mr. 
FeUows  describes  the  remains  at  Xanthus  aa  all  of  (ha 
same  date,  and  that  a  very  early  one.  "  The  waUa  are 
many  of  them  Cyclopean.  The  language  of  tbe  innn- 
mersble  and  very  perfect  inscriptions  is  like  tbe  PIub> 
nicisn  or  Etruscan ;  and  the  beautiful  tombs  in  the 
rocks  are  also  of  very  early  data.  The  city  has  not 
the  appearance  of  having  been  very  large,  but  its  re- 
mains show  thst  it  was  highly  omsmentwl,  particularly 
the  tombe."  A  detailed  aeconnt  of  aevenl  of  these 
tombe,  and  of  the  scolptnres  open  them,  ie  also  given 
by  tbe  same  traveller.  (Fcuotos*  Aaia  Minor,  p. 
385,  ae^q.) — IV.  An  ancient  historian  of  Lydia.  We 
letra  from  ^idaa  («.  v.  SdvAof)  that  his  father's  name 
was  Candaulea  ;  that  he  Booriahed  at  the  time  of  tbe 
capture  of  Sardia  by  tiie  loiiians  (01.  69) :  noi  diet  he 
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ilw  Meofid.  Diomfum  of  IblknaMH  who  aoMM 
llw  work,  and  tpcMM  of  Uw  Mtbor  in  t«nM  of  higb 
oomoMiidatMii.  (Ant.  lt*m.,je\.  l,y.t%,ei  Btukt.) 
Tbo  lydiaM  ue  quoted  by  Putheiuus,  in  Sieptwmis 
of  ByuntiDin,  bdo  probably  b3P  tba  wboliul  on  ApiA- 
loniw RbodiBi :  by  HephMtKmabo(p.  lA,€d.  Gmia/.). 
The  (ngmenU  of  Xtnthus  an  given  by  Crenwr  in 
iu  **  Hutmeomm  Oraconim  Antiqwin.  Fngmtm- 
It,"  HaiM,  1806,  Bvo,  p.  148,  Mff.  (JTiu.  Cril., 
vol.  S.p.  109,  Wff.) 

XsmSclu,  an  Atlwnian  tngie  poet,  ridteoled  bjr 
AriMophanaa,  and  jM  ifaa  conqoeror  of  Euripidea  on 
one  occaaion  (Olym.  9M,  B.C.  415).  He  waa  of 
dwarfiah  autnre.  and  aon  of  tb«  tragic  poet  Careinm. 
In  the  Pax,  Aristopbanea  appliea  the  term  fOixKVoAi^ 
10  the  family.  From  the  aeboliaat  it  8|^»aara  ibat  XeiH 
•oki  wia  eelobratod  lor  inuodneiDg  vaebtnny  and 
ttMO*riw«a,  eapocidly  in  the  MCMit  or  dcwent  of  kia 
go*.   {J%uirt  tftkt  Greek*,  8d  ed.,  p  R6  ) 

XsMooBATBa,  I.  an  ancient  pbiloaopher,  bom  at 
Cbdcodoo  in  tbo  96th  Olympiad,  B.C.  400.  H  6rat 
itlached  himaeU  to  ^achinea,  bot  anerward  became 
a  diaeiple  of  Plato,  wbo  took  mneb  paiBa  in  cBltivathig 
kia  geniua,  which  waa  natanUjr  heavy.  Rato^  eon- 
paring  bin  with  Arialoilo,  who  wu  dao  one  of  bia 
popila,  called  tbe  fonner  a  doll  aca,  who  needed  the 

Er,  and  ibe  latter  a  meltleao«e  botae,  wbo  requited 
curb.  Hia  temper  waa  gloomy,  kia  aapect  aevere, 
and  kia  mannera  little  tinctnred  wiih  urtunit^.  Tbeae 
natnial  defecta  hia  master  took  great  paina  to  cor- 
net, frequantly  idTiaing  htm  to  lacriAeo  to  the  Gn- 
coa ;  ana  the  mipti  waa  patient  of  inatroetion,  and 
knew  be^v  to  Tsloe  the  kindneaa  of  hia  preceptor.  He 
compared  himaelf  to  a  reaael  with  a  Mnow  orifice, 
which  roceiTea  with  difficulty,  bat  firmly  retains  whal- 
•ver  ia  put  into  it.  So  aSbctionately  waa  Xenocratea 
■ttkcboa  to  his  maatet,  that  when  Dkmyatoa,  in  a  vio- 
knt  fit  of  aBgor,  dMoateood  to  ind  om  who  shooU  cut 
off  bis  beoOM  said.  ••  Not  bofen  ho  haa  cot  off  this.** 
pointing  to  kia  own.  Aa  long  aa  Rate  lived,  Xenoc- 
rotos  was  one  of  his  most  esteemed  disciplea;  after 
bta  death  ke  cloaeiy  adkered  to  his  doctrine  ;  and,  in 
tbe  second  year  of  tbe  hundred  and  tenth  Olympiad, 
B.C.  339,  he  took  iba  chair  in  the  Academy  aa  tbe 
eoceesaor  of  Speuaippus.  Aristotle,  who,  alwut  this 
time,  returned  from  Macedonia,  in  expectation,  aa  it 
ihonld  aeem,  of  filling  the  chair,  was  grestly  disap- 
p^ntod  and  chagrined  at  tbia  oomiiiatioii,  and  imme-' 
diately  inettiotod  a  seboel  in  the  Lyceum,  in  opposi- 
tion 10  that  of  the  Academy  where  Xmocratos  con- 
tinned  to  preside  till  bis  death.  Xenoeratea  was  cel- 
ebrated among  the  Atbaniana,  not  only  for  his  wisdom, 
bot  abo  for  kia  virtoes.  ( V*l.  Max.,  %,  10.— Cie.,  ad 
AU.,  t,  16. — iW.  Laert.,  4.  7.)  So  omineoi  wae 
hia  Tspntation  tot  integrity,  that  when  be  was  called 
opoD  to  giro  evidence  in  a  jodieial  tranaaction,  in 
which  an  oath  waa  usuallj  required,  tbe  judges  unan- 
inonaly  agreed  that  bia  stmple  ssseveralion  should  be 
tsken,  as  a  public  testimony  to  his  merit.  Even 
Philip  of  Macedon  found  it  imposeiUo  to  ewnipt 
him.  When  be  waa  aent,  with  sovoral  otben,  opon 
■n  ombaaay  to  that  prince,  be  dedtned  aU  private  in- 
tmeoaiae  with  him,  that  be  might  escape  me  tempta- 
tion of  •  Mbe.  PbiHp  afterward  aaid,  tint  of  all  thoee 
vAo  hid  cotoe  to  him  on  embaasies  from  foreign 
states,  Xenocntes  wis  tbe  only  one  whose  friendship 
be  had  not  been  aUe  to  purchase.  (Diog.  Laert.,  4, 
t.)  DoTMg  Ibe  time  of  the  Lamisc  war,  being  sent 
■n  Mnbaaaador  to  too  court  of  Amipater  for  ttm  n- 
Aeontioo  of  aeveral  Athenian  captivss,  he  was  invilod 
by  Uw  prinee  to  sit  down  with  bim  at  sapper,  hot  de> 
clmed  the  invitation  in  the  worda  of  Ulysses  to  Circe. 
{Oiga*.,  10,  389.)  This  pertinent  and  iogeniout  ap- 
phcitiM)  of  a  paassge  in  Homer,  or,  ratber,  the  geo- 
■nd^gttiotie  spirit  wbieb  tl  eipioaeed.  wu  m 


mn  bo  maiw 
of  modWMioa  im  XMOcmos,  AM  whra  AlawidT.'lo 
mortify  AriaMlIa,  againat  wbem  ha  had  an  aLcidaaftl 
pique,  sent  Xenoeratea  a  Bagaifieent  present  of  fil^ 
laleiita,  be  accepted  only  liwty  mtaue,  rotonang  llw 
rest  to  Alezsnder  with  this  message :  tbet  the  Isige 
svm  wbiA  Akwdor  had  sent  w«a  men  then  is 
shNid  bow  btM  •hia  to  apenddoiinf  hia  whole  lifi. 
So  abaieaHova  wu  bo  with  lemct  M  food,  iket  kai 
provtaioo  was  froqwally  spoQea  heliMe  it  vno  et^ 
sumed.   His  ebeality  wu  iDvineibl&    L«ia,  ■  csie- 
bnted  Athenian  eonvtcsan,  attenpied,  wiihoal  sac- 
coss,  to  sedoce  him    Of  Itis  bumnii]r,  bo  ether  proof 
can  Im  neceissiy  than  Ae  MIowing  pathetic  ipeidcl 
A  sparmw,  mbkk  wu  ponoed  by  n  hawk,  ievrmk 
bia  boeom ;  be  afMed  it  ehelter  aad  pnicctioe  l> 
ita  enemy  was  oat  of  eight,  sad  tlioB  let  it  go.  '"J^ 
tbst  be  would  nem  betray  s  suppliant.    (JBI-,  V-  £, 
18,  81.)    He  WW  lood  of  retirement,  snd  was  seldom 
seen  in  tbe  ei^.    He  wu  discreet  in  tbe  use  of  bis 
time,  sad  careraDy  allotted  a  certain  porti«tn  ol  ead 
day  to  ita  fffoper  bnsroees.    One  of  these  be  M^lsy- 
ed  in  silent  neditatiOB.    He  was  an  admirer  ef  ike 
mathanatical  aeieaeea,  and  was  so  foBy  ceanBccd  of 
tbeir  Mility,  that,  vrhen  a  yoong  man  wbo  waa  laae- 
qoainted  with  geMoetry  and  astronowy  dntied  ad- 
miaaion,  he  refuaed  hia  reqoest,  sariug  that  he  was 
not  yet  posasesed  of  tbe  bandies  of  |£ilosofhy.  In 
fine.  Xenoeratea  wu  earinent  both  for  the  puiity  of 
Ua  morale  and  for  liis  scqoaintsoce  with  science.and 
ai^poited  the  ondit  of  the  PlaMoie  ac^ool  hj  b»  lac 
turn,  hia  writinga,  nod  hie  condoel.   (f%rf.,  ia  fiii 
Mor.,  8.  p.  899.)   He  lived  to  the  firat  year  of  Iht 
lietk  Olympiad,  B.C.  316,  or  tbe  8Zd  of  kis  m 
when  he  kwt  kis  life  \n  accidmitally  falling,  in  ike 
darii,  into  a  reservoir  «  water.   Tbe  fdnlosofioical 
tenets  of  XoiMeniM  were  tnly  Platonie,  hot  m  bia 
oielbod  of  toaeUng  hoBrndo  nae  of  tbe  laivii^  of 
tbo  Pytbagoceaaa.   H«  made  Uni^  aad  IKv«njtypiiB> 
ciplea  in  nature,  or  gods  ;  tbe  letmer  of  whom  u  rep- 
resented u  the  &tber,  and  the  huer  ma  tbe  mothar 
of  the  oniT«»e.    He  un^t  that  tbe  beavane  are  di- 
vine, and  tbe  atsra  celOatial  gods ;  and  tbat,  besidBr 
these  d  ivinitiea,  there  are  terrestrial  demons  of  a  mid- 
dle order,  between  tbe  ^s  snd  man,  wUt^  paiuko 
of  the  natnre  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  are  theitt- 
fere,  like  hanan  beli^  capaUsof  pesaiOBa  ud  fiaUc 
to  diversity  of  chirMter.   {IXog.  Latrt.,  4,  9, 10.— 
Plut.  m  AUt..  vol.  8,  p.  651.—       Jfcz.,  4.  8.— 
Ed.  Pkye.,  1,  3.  —  PfaX.,  lie  i^.  ef .  Os ,  v^  8, 
p.  M7.~EmfieU:»Hul.  Pkiloa.,  vol.  1,  p.  244,  aejf.) 
— II.  A  Greek  physician  of  Aphmdisiae,  a  work  of 
whose  is  still  remsining,  on  the  alunent  eflbrded  by 
fidwa.   The  beet  edition  is  that  poUidted  at  Naplu 
in  1794,  8vo,  and  which  ia  baaeo  open  tbe  editian  tt 
Frsnjtus,  which  Isst  appesred  in  1774,  Xsps.,  8va 
{Svrengel,  Hitt.  de  U  MU  ,  vol.  3.  p^67.) 

XcHOPHANBs,  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  sect,  waa 
a  native  of  Ccrfopbon,  snd  bom,  accoedii^  to  Boa^- 
na,  aboat  B.C.  666.  From  some  csom  whid  ia  not 
related,  Xenopbanes  eariy  left  hia  eoantrv  and  took 
refoga  in  Sicdy,  whore  he  eupported  htnaelf  by  in- 
citing, St  tbe  coort  of  Hiero,  el^ac  and  iamkae 
ses,  which  be  had  written  in  rqtrebension  of  the 

Tniea  of  Hcsiod  and  Homer.  From  Sicily  be  paae- 
orer  into  Magna  Grwcis,  where  be  took  up  tbe 
profeasion  of  philoaophy,  and  became  a  celebeatad  pva- 
ceptw  in  ^  Pythagoreaa  achool.  Indolging,  bow- 
ever,  a  yutar  freedom  of  tiioiight  tkaa  wu  oaod 
among  tM  diaeylu  of  Pytbagoaa.  he  ventBred  to  »• 
trodiMo  new  opuiona  (rf  his  owd,  and  in  Many  p» 
tienlars  to  oppow  the  doctriou  of  EfHrnenides,  Tim- 
lee,  and  INtbagoru.  He  poseessed  the  tNfringosaaa 
chair  of  jnlosMby  about  70  yean,  and  lived  to  th« 
eztnoM  ago  of  100  tmh-   1st  ■at^4yaie%  Xmioph 
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That  wiiBlover  il,  alwajMiM  been  from  eletnity,  with- 
out derivioi^  iti  exiitenee  from  nj  prior  principle  ; 
Ibet  nttuie  la  one  end  widwut  limit ;  ihet  watt  ie  one 
ig  eimiltr  in  elt  ita  paru,  elae  it  would  be  nunj ;  that 
the  one  infinite,  etema],  and  botnogeneoua  uniTerae 
18  immuuble  and  incapable  of  change ;  that  Qod  ia 
one  incorporeal  eternal  being,  and,  13(9  the  uniferae, 
ipberical  m  form  ;  that  be  is  of  the  aame  naiore  with 
the  uoiverse,  comprebeitdiag  all  thinga  within  himaelf; 
ie  intelligent,  end  pervades  ail  things,  bat  bears  no  re- 
aemblsnce  to  human  nature  either  in  body  or  mind. 
iE^JtTt  Hulory  of  Pkilotophtf,  vol.  1,  p.  414.) 

ABNOPBON,  I.  a  celebrated  Athenian,  son  of  Gryl* 
lua,  distinguished  as  an  historian,  philosopher,  and 
commander,  bom  at  Ercbeia,  ■  bonugb  of  the  tribe 
^eeis,  B.C.  445.  (Letromu,  Biogr.  Unn.,  vol.  51, 
p.  370.)  Xenof^n  was  unquestiooBbljr  one  of  the 
most  respectable  charectera  among  the  disciples  of 
Socrstee.  He  strictly  adhered  to  the  principles  of  his 
master  in  sction  as  well  aa  opinion,  and  employed  phi- 
losophy, not  to  fomish  him  with  the  means  of  osten- 
tation, bat  to  qualify  him  for  the  offices  of  public  and 
private  life.  While  he  waa  a  youth,  Socrates,  struck 
with  Hm  comeliness  of  bis  peraao  (for  be  rmnled  a 
fair  form  as  a  probable  inaieation  of  a  weU-propor- 
tioned  mind),  determined  to  admit  him  into  the  num- 
ber of  his  pupils.  Meeting  him  by  accident  in  a  nar- 
row passage,  the  philosopher  put  forth  bis  staff  aciosa 
the  path,  and,  stopping  him,  asked  wbere  those  things 
were  to  be  purchaaea  which  are  necessary  to  human 
life.  Xeoophon  appearing  at  a  loss  for  a  reply  i"  this 
n&ezpected  salatation,  Socrales  proceeded  to  ask  him 
where  honest  end  good  men  were  to  be  found.  Xen- 
ophon  still  hesitating,  Socrates  said  to  him,  "Follow 
me,  and  learn."  Prom  that  time  Xenophon  became  a 
disciple  of  Socrates,  and  made  a  rapid  progress  in  thst 
moral  wisdom  for  which  his  master  was  ao  emineut. 
Xeoophon  accompanied  Socrates  in  Petoponnesisn 
war,  and  foaght  courageously  in  defence  of  bis  couo- 
tiy.  It  wis  at  the  battle  of  Deliam,  in  the  early  part 
of  this  war,  that  Socrstes,  according  to  sooje  accounts, 
•STed  the  life  of  his  pupil.  In  soother  battle,  slso 
fought  in  B<£otis,  but  of  which  history  hss  preserved 
no  trace,  Xenophon  would  aeem  to  have  been  made 
prisoner  by  the  enemy;  for  Philoatratiu  (Vtt.  5opA., 
1,  13)  informs  ds  tbst  he  attended  the  instmctions  of 
I^odicas  of  Ceos  while  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Bceotia. 
How  his  time  was  employed  daring  the  period  which 
preceded  his  serving  in  the  army  of  Cyrus  is  not  as- 
certained ;  it  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  be 
was  engaged  during  the  interval  in  several  campaigns, 
since  the  skill  snd  experience  displayed  in  conducting 
the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  presuppose  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  art  of  war.  At  the  age  of  forty- 
three  or  forty-four  years,  he  was  invited  by  Proxenus 
the  Bcsolian,  formerly  a  disciple  of  Goi^ias  of  I^eon- 
tini,  and  one  of  Xenophon'a  intimate  friends,  to  en- 
ter into  the  service  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  the  brother 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  of  Persia.  Xenophon  consult- 
ed Socrates  in  relation  to  this  step,  and  the  philoso- 
pher disapproved  of  it,  being  apprenensive  lest  bis  old 
pupil  might  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  Athenians  by 
joining  a  prince  who  had  shown  himself  disposed  to 
aid  the  Lacedsmonians  in  their  war  against  Athens. 
He  advised  him,  however,  to  visit  Delphi,  and  consult 
tiie  god  shout  his  intended  scheme.  Xenophon  obey- 
ed, but  merely  aaked  the  oracle  to  which  one  of  the 
goda  he  ought  to  sacrifice  and  offer  up  vows  in  order 
to  ensure  the  success  of  what  be  was  then  meditetins. 
For  this  Socrstes  bismed  him,  but,  nevertheless,  ad- 
vised him  to  do  what  the  god  had  enjoiDed,  and  then 
to  take  bis  departure.  At  Ssrdis,  Xenophon  met  his 
friend  Proxenus,  and  obtained,  through  him,  sn  intro- 
itivtion  to  Cyms,  by  whom  be  was  well  received. 


aninst  the  Pisidiam  shonld  have  lertnimtad.  Xeno* 
pnoD,  believing  the  intended  expedition  to  have  ns 
other  end  than  this,  consented  to  take  part  in  it,  being 
equally  deceived  with  Proxenus  himaelf;  for,  of  w 
the  Greeks  who  accompanied  Cyrus,  Clearchus  alone 
waa  from  the  beginning  in  the  secret.  The  army  of 
Cyrus  marched  from  Ssrdis,  through  Lydia,  Phtygia-. 
Lycaonia,  and  Cappadocia,  croased  Abe  monnlaine  of 
Cilicia,  passed  through  Cilicia  and  Syria  to  the  En- 
phrates,  forded  thia  river,  passed  throuvh  a  pari  of 
Arabia  and  Babylonia,  until  they  reached  the  plain  of 
Cunaxa.  After  the  fatal  bstt'ie  of  Cunaxa  and  the 
fall  of  Cyma,  Xcno)dioa  advised  bia  fellow-soldien 
rather  to  trust  to  tbeir  own  bravery  than  enrrender 
themselves  to  tb»  victor,  and  to  attempt  a  retreat  into 
tbeir  own  country,  lliey  listened  to  hi«  advice  ;  and, 
having  had  many  proofs  of  fais  wisdom  as  well  as  con^ 
sge,  they  elected  him  one  of  the  five  new  commandera, 
chosen  to  supply  the  place  of  tbeir  former  leaders, 
who  hsd  been  entrspped  sod  slain  by  Tisssphemes. 
Xenophon  was  appointed  in  the  room  of  Proxenus,  and 
soon  became  tbe  soul  of  all  the  movements  of  the 
Greeks  in  theic'  memorsble  retreat,  acquiring  great 

tiy  by  the  prndaDce  and  finnoeee  jprilh  which  ne  cpn- 
;ted  them  beck,  through  the  midst  of  innomerable 
dangers.  Tbe  particulars  of  this  memorable  adven- 
ture are  related  by  Xenophon  himself,  in  bis  Anabatia, 
or  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thotmnd.  In  retresting,  the 
object  of  the  Greeks  wsa  to  strike  the  Enzine ;  but 
the  enor  they  committed  waa  in  making  (hat  aea  ex- 
tend too  far  to  the  east.  From  Cnmuta  they  turned 
their  course  to  tbe  Tigiia,  crossed  that  met*  marched 
through  Media,  northwanl,  still  following  (he  courae 
of  the  Tigris.  They  than  crossed  the  monnuiua  of 
tbe  Carducht,  and,  after  great  exertions,  reached  the 
sources  of  the  river  ^st  mentioned.  After  (his  ihsy 
traversed  Armenia,  crossed  tiie  Euphratea  not  far  frooi 
its  source,  lost  many  of  their  number  in  the  marshes 
through  the  coU  sod  snow,  and  came  to  tbe  Phasie. 
I^avitw  thia  stream,  they  passed  through  the  countries 
of  the  Taochi,  Gbalyhes,  Macronea,  Colchians,  and  at 
last  reached  the  Greek  colony  of  Tnpezna  on'  tbe 
coast  of  the  Euzine  Sea.  As  there  were  not  ships 
enough  there  to  receive  them  sU,  they  determined  to 
letam  home  by  Ifod,  and,  inarching  along  the  coaat  of 
the  Euxine,  came  to  Cb^sopolis  opposite  Byxantiaa. 
After  having  crossed  over  to  the  latter  city,  and  been 
deceived  by  the  promises  of  Anaxibius,  tbe  Spartan 
admiral,  they  entered  into  the  service  of  Seuthes,  king 
of  Thrsce,  who  had  solicited  theu-  aid.  This  prince, 
however,  proving  faithless,  and  paying  them  only  a 
part  of  their  atipnlatad  recompense,  they  finally  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  Thymbron,  who  bed  been  di- 
rected by  the  Spartans  to  rsise  an  army  and  make  war 
upon  tbe  satraps  Phatnabszus  and  Tiassphemes.  Ac- 
cording to  Xenophon,  the  whole  distance  traversed  by 
tbe  Greeks,  both  in  going  snd  returning,  was  L155 
parosangs,  or  34,650  etadia.  The  whole  time  taken 
up  was  fifteen  months,  of  which  the  retreat  itself  oc- 
cupied less  than  eight. — Hsving  returned  to  Greece, 
Xenophon,  sfter  an  interval  of  four  or  five  years,  joined 
Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  fought  with  him,  not 
only  in  Asia,  but  also  against  the  Thebens  at  home, 
in  the  battle  of  Coronea.  The  Athenians,  displessed 
at  this  sUisnce,  bruught  a  public  sccusaUoo  against 
him  for  his  former  conduct  in  engaging  in  the  service 
of  Cyrus,  and  condemned  him  to  exiM.  Tb»  Spar- 
tans, upon  this,  took  Xenophon,  aa  an  injured  man.  ui* 
det  their  protection,  sod  |novided  him  with  i  comfof^ 
able  retreat  at  Scilluna  in  Ells,  making  him  a  present 
of  a  dwelling  ^ere,  with  considerable  land  attached 
to  it.  According  to  Pausanias  (5,  6),  they  gave  him 
the  entire  town  of  Scilluna.  Here  ho  remsined,  if  wc 
believe  tb*  aame  Pausanias,  for  the  remsinder  of  bif 
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Mais  (5, 3, 7),  sn  ioterMtiog  accouDt  of  bit  midenes  u 
SeilluM,  wbera  be  erected  « ttmpim  to  tbe  Epbeeiu  Di- 
■m,  in  peifonnuce  of  %  vow  made  during  the  fiinoue 
rMrcat  wbkh  he  so  ably  conducted.  Id  this  place  he 
died,  in  tbr  SOUiTMr  of  bis  »g«.  PaiManias,  who  vta- 
ited  tbe  rniiM  of  SciUan%  lUtea  that  the  tomb  of  Xm- 
tfpboD  WM  pointed  out  to  bim.  and  ovttU  hie  stalooof 
FmtoUc  mwUe-  He  adds,  that  when  the  Elesna  took 
SeillnDa,  ibey  brooght  Xenophon  to  trial  for  having  oe* 
eepted  the  estate  at  tbe  hands  of  the  SparUns,  but  that 
be  was  acquitted,  and  allowed  to  reside  there  without 
noleetation.  The  commoa  account,  bowerer,  makes 
bin  to  have  ratirod  to  Corintb  when  «  war  bad  bro- 
ken out  between  tbe  Spartans  and  Eleaoa.  and  to 
have  ended  his  days  there.  The  integrity,  tbe  piety, 
and  the  oioderalion  of  Xenophon  rendered  him  an 
ornamflot  to  the  Socratic  School,  and  proved  how 
much  he  had  profited  by  the  precepts  of  his  msater. 
Hie  whole  military  conduct  discovered  an  admirable 
anion  of  wisdom  and  valour.  And  his  writings,  at  tbe 
■wne  time  that  they  have  afforded,  to  all  succeed- 
ing agea,  one  of  the  most  perfect  Bodeb  of  purity, 
aimplicity,  and  harmony  of  language,  abonnd  with  aen- 
liraenu  truly  Socratie. — By  bia  wife  Phitnaia  Xeno- 
idion  had  two  sona,  Oryllus  and  Diodorue ;  the  for- 
mer  of  whom  fell  with  glory  in  the  battle  of  Manti- 
ma,  after  having  infiictml  ■  mortal  wound  on  Fpam- 
bondas,  the  Tacban  commander.  (Vid.  Oiyilur.) 
—Tbe  worka  of  Xenophon,  who  has  been  styled, 
from  tbe  aweotnaae  and  graceful  aimplicity  of  his  lan- 
fiNjm,  Am  "  Attic  bee,**  are  sa  follows  :  1.  'EXXip'txa 
vrtdan  Histonf"),  in  seven  books.  In  this  work 
Xenophon  gives  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  Thu* 
cydidea,  down  to  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  It  was  un- 
MrUken  at  an  advanced  a^fi,  wnid  tbe  retirement  of 
Sdllnnii  ud  completed  citbei  then  ar  at  Corintb. 
Hie  work  is  foil  of  lacun*  and  falsified  paaHgea. 
Tbe  recital  of  tbe  battle  of  Ijouctra  is  not  grven  with 
jafficient  developEMnt,  and  it  is  evident  that  Xeno- 
phon relates  wiu  regret  the  victory  of  Epaminondas 
over  bia  adopted  country.  Xenophon^oes  not  imit&le 
in  this  production  tbe  manner  of  Thucydidea.  That 
•if  HenMotna  accorded  better  with  hia  genera]  char- 
•ettr  u  a  writer,  and  had  more  analogy  to  the  atyle 
•f  doquence  that  marked  the  acbool  of  Isocrates, 
«f  which  Xenophon  had  been  a  disciple. — S.  'AvuSo' 
9ic  ('*  The  Ey^Htion  into  Upper  Asia"),  otherwise 
called  "  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  "ntousaad."  Xeno- 
phon, as  has  already  been  remarked,  bore  a  large  share 
m  this  gloriona  expedition.  His  narrative,  written 
with  great  clearness  and  singular  niodeety,  forma  one 
of  tbe  moat  intereating  worka  beqneathed  to  ua  by  an- 
ti«|uity.— a.  K^xnr  wuA^a  ("  The  EiuMtim  of  Cy- 
ma").  This  work  not  only  gives  a  view  of  the  earlier 
years  of  Cvnis  the  Great,  but  also  of  hie  wholtf^ife, 
and  of  the  laws,  institutions,  and  govommfint  employ- 
ed by  him  at  borne  and  abroad,  in  peace  and  in  war. 
Dionysius  of  Halicamssaua  {Ep.  ad  Cn.  Pomp. — 
C^.  vol.  t,  p.  777,  ei.  Retake)  characterizes  the  work 
as  the  dicwa  PaaiXiuf  ayt^>  xol  cvdo^tovor,  and 
Cicero  {Ef.  ad  Q.  Fr.,  1, 1,  8)  warns  ua  not  to  con- 
aider  thia  treatise  eonatnictad  with  historic  faith, 
bat  BB  a  mere  pattern  of  juat  government.  In  fact, 
the  Cyropsdia  is  less  a  history  than  a  apecies  of  his- 
torical romance.  Cyrus  is  reproae&ted  to  na  as  a  wise 
and  niBgaanimous,  a  just,  generous,  and  patriotic  king ; 
as  a  great  and  experiencM,  a  prudent  and  invincible 
cwnaander ;  a  Inigfat  exemplar  to  those  who  are  called 
to  wield  the  military  energiea  of  nations,  to  defend 
their  fatber-tand  from  hostile  aggression,  to  conquer 
on  a  foreign  aoil  the  enemies  of  their  country,  to  en- 
large the  boundaries  of  their  empire,  and  to  diffuse 
over  BQbject  millions  ths  bleseinga  of  civil  order  and 
aoaosful  industry,  of  extended  manufactures,  trade, 
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and  this  atatemnit  ia  considered  by  ValckcDaer  to  have 
been  directed  against  tbe  representations  of  Xeno- 
phon ;  and  hence  we  need  feel  no  anrprise  at  ^le  op- 
position between  tbe  Banquet  of  Xenophon  and  HM 
written  by  Plato.  From  Aulas  Gellins  {N.  A-,  14, 3} 
wsdiaean  aome  traces  of  thia  peraonal  bcatility  be- 
tween tbeae  great  philoaopber*.  (Barjber,  ie  Xeft., 
CvTop-i  1,  1.  —  Compare  remarka  ondet  tbe  article 
Plato.)— Aa  regards  tbe  more  received  aecooats  rela- 
tive to  the  rider  Cyma,  the  student  is  referred  to  that 
article  itadf. — Some  modem  critics  have  thought  that 
Xenophon,  ia  tb»  work,  ia  not  as  romantic  in  his  de- 
uils  aa  ho  ia  coounoalr  aoppoaed  to  be,  bol  that  he 

S'res  ua  the  mode  of  education  adi^rted  in  tbe  caeeof 
e  young  Petaiaoe  tfaM  bdonged  to  a  privileged  caste, 
that  of  uie  tratrion  naaiely,  and  not  tbe  manner  of 
rearing  which  waa  common  to  tbe  people  at  laige. 
One  Vaing  at  least  ia  certain,  that  nothing  in  the  Cm- 
padia  indicates  the  intentitm  of  its  autror  to  produce 
a  work  of  tbe  imagination.  Othera  haTo  aoppoaed 
that  Xenoj^n'a  object  in  writing  tbe  treatiae  in  qaee- 
tion  was  to  criticiae  the  fint  two  hooka  of  nato'a  iU- 
pabtic,  and  thai  the  latter  retaliated  in  his  third  book 
of  laws  by  drawing  a  character  of  Cyrtis  quite  dtflerent 
from  that  which  Xenopbon  bad  depicted.  (Consult 
A*l.  Gell.,  I.  e.,  and,  tn  relation  to  tbe  Cyrapndia  gen- 
enlly,  the  Diaeertation  of  frofuur,  Metn.  ie  VAcMi. 
dM  liuer.,  dec.,  yol  S,  p.  tS.—SauUe-CnOt  Okerea- 
rioM,  dte..  iNd.,  ToL  4S,  p.  309. — Btden^  Optak 
Latint,  Hnn.,  178S,  8to,  n.  t.~Dtmm,  BeHmir 
Monatachrift,  1796,  vol.  1,  p.  69.)  Tboo^  the  Cyro- 
p»dia  be  ceruinly  tbe  work  of  Xenopbon,  some  doabta 
nave  nevertheless  arisen  with  respect  lo  the  Istier  part 
of  the  history,  and  which  ValcWnaer,  Schneider,  F. 
A.  Wolfe,  aitd  many  other  modem  schiriara  regard  aa 
the  addition  of  aMoe  later  writer,  who  wuhed  to  weak- 
en the  ftvonrable  impiesaton  towards  tbe  Persiaaa 
which  the  peiqaal  of  tbe  main  woik  could  not  fail  le 
produce.  (Compare  SekiUx,  De  Cynp^dia  epilogo, 
dtc.  Jfa/.,  1806,  Syo.—Bonunuma,  EjuU/g.  dtr  Gpo- 
padU,  dtc.,  Leipz.,  1819.  8vo.)— 4.  Ao/of  et(Ar^i- 
Aoov  ("Eloge  OK  Agenlatts").  Xeooi^n  lud  fol- 
lowed thia  prince  in  hia  expediUoo  into  Asia,  and  had 
been  an  eyewitness  of  hie  victories  in  that  country. 
He  bad  accompanied  him  also  in  lua  Grcctui  eaaa- 
paigns,  and  his  attachment  to  thia  eminott  commande 
was  the  secret  cauae  of  his  baniahment  from  Athena 
No  one,  therefore,  waa  better  qualified  to  mite  the  bi- 
ography of  this  celebrated  Spartan.  Cicero,  in  speak- 
ing of  thia  work  of  Xenophon's,  says  that  it  aurpasaer 
all  the  BUtuea  ever  erected  to  tbe  LacedBnwoiaa 
monarch  iBp.  ad  Fam.,  6, 13} ;  uid  y«t  aome  modcn 
critics,  with  Valckenaer  at  their  head,  have  regarded 
thia  piece  of  biography  as  below  tbe  standard  of  Xen- 
ophon's acknowMdged  abilities  as  a  writer,  and  thi 
production  of  eome  sophist  or  rhetorician  of  a  sabeo- 
quenl  age. — 5.  'An'tytvig/wvev/isra  Suxpdronf  ("  JTe- 
moiVs  of  Soerale*"),  the  best  of  Xenophon's  philfr 
sophical  works.  It  gives,  fiiat,  a  joatifieatioo  of  Soe> 
rates  sgainst  the  charge  of  having  introduced  strange 
deities  instead  of  worsbtppiitg  the  national  oaea,  and 
of  having  corrupted  tbe  young  by  hia  examp^  and 
maxims.  It  then  goea  on  to  adduce  variooa  cot-ver- 
aationa  between  Socrates  and  his  disciples  on  topicsaf 
a  moral  and  religioua  nature.  (Cooault  Diwit,  Vt 
lotophui  morali  in  Xenophontie  de  Sacnit  eommentm- 
Ww  tradila,  G3u.,  IS13.)  Thia  work,  written  with 
aingutar  grace  and  elenoee,  offenda  in  many  ioataae— 
egainat  the  mtea  and  uie  form  of  the  dtalogse,  and  be- 
comes, on  these  occasions,  an  actual  monotoffDe.  It  is 
divided  into  four  books,  but  is  thoo^t  to  nave  been 
anciently  more  voluminous. — 6.  ZtMpdrovt  'AinX»- 
yia  JTpof  Toiy  duTmrrdf  ("  Dtfenex  of  SocrmUa  ie- 
fore  kU  Judges").   This  piece  is  not,  as  tbe  titb 
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put  of  SocntM,  agiiDBt  to*  vices  ind  cnoie*  taid  to 
ait  cbug* ;  it  is  nther  a  developmeat  of  the  motiTW 
wliicb  -ndaced  the  sage  to  prefer  death  to  the  hamili- 
atioa  of  addressing  entreaties  and  supplications  to 
pnjndiced  judges.  Valckeaaei&nd  Schneider  consider 
tlw  wwk  nnirmUij  of  Xuu^bon.  Tbo  fomwr  of  these 
critka  aaca  in  Uiia  the  pnMDction  of  the  same  indi- 
ndmf.  who  fabricated  the  latter  part  of  the  Cjrropedia ; 
while  Schneider  thinks  that  it  once  formed  a  portion 
of  the  Memoirs  of  Sociatea,  and  that  the  gnmman- 
atis,  after  detaching  it  from  thie  work,  falsified  and 
ccarupled  it  in  ma^  places. —7.  Svjaroaiov  fiXom- 
tev  ("  Banqua  ej  Phmaajiur^'').  The  object  which 
Xmiopbon  bsd  in  view  in  writing  this  piece,  whi<A  is 
I  ekef  tTauvrt  in  point  of  style,  was  to  place  in  the 
clearest  light  the  purity  of  his  master's  principles  rels* 
tive  to  friend^ip  and  lore,  and  to  render  a  just  bom- 
age  to  the  innocence  of  his  moral  character.  Some  of 
tbs  ancients  were  persusdcd  that  Xenophon  had  an-' 
(rther  and  secondary  object,  that  of  oj^tosing  bia  "  Ban- 
quet" to  Plato'a  dialogae  which  bwia  the  sane  title, 
and  in  which  ^ocrates  nad  not  been  depicted,  as  Xen- 
opbott  thought,  with  sH  the  simplicity  that  marked  bis 
character.  Schneider  and  Weiake,  two  celebrated 
commentators  on  Xenophon,  aa  well  as  an  excellent 
judge  in  matiera  of  uste,  the  distinguished  Wieland 
iAttiidte  MuseuiH,  Tol  4,  p.  76),  have  adopted  this 
same  opinion ;  but  it  haa  been  attacked  two  other 
eobolars,  Boeckh  snd  Aat.  The  former  believea  that 
Plato  wrote  his  dialogue  after  having  read  the  Banquet 
of  Xenophon,  and  that,  in  place  of  Socrates  sa  he  real- 
ly waa,  the  founder  of  the  Academy  wished  to  trace, 
ander  the  name  of  this  philosopher,  the  bean  ideal  of 
a  true  sage,  such  as  he  bsd  conceived  the  character 
to  be.  (CoBUMtUatio  Academiea  de  nmulUUe  qua 
PUami  etm  XetuipkoHU  iiaeru9$uu  fertur.  Bent., 
181 1,  4to.)  Ast  goea  still  farther,  and  ivetenda  to 
find  in  the  Banqoet  of  Xenophmi  sure  indications  of 
its  having  been  one  of  the  works  of  his  youth.  (Ail, 
Platan*  Leben  mtd  Schrifien,  p.  S14.>--8.  'Upuv  ^ 
Tipawof  ("  Hiero"),  a  dialogs  between  the  Syracu- 
UD  raonaieb  and  Simooides,  m  which  Xenophon  com- 
paraa  the  ironblaeone  life  of  a  prince  with  the  tran- 
Qoil  existence  of  ■  private  individo^  intermingling 
mm  time  to  time  obaerrations  on  tho  ait  of  govern- 
ing.— ^9.  OUovofUKic  Wyof  {"Diaetmrae  on  Ecmo- 
my").  This  piece  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
Socrates  and  Crilobulus,  son  of  Crito,  and  one  of  bis 
disciples.  Some  critics  have  regarded  it  as  the  fifth 
book  of  the  Memoirs.  It  is  lesa  a  theory  of,  than  a 
•ulogtnm  on,  rural  economy,  or,  in  oth»  words,  a 
treatise  on  morality  as  applied  to  rural  snd  domestic 
life.  It  conuins  also  soma  interesting  snd  instraclive 
detuls  relative  to  the  stste  of  agriculture  among  the 
Orsefca :  we  find  in  it,  likewise,  aome  snecdotea  re- 
specting the  younger  Cyrus.  Cicero  trsnslated  this 
work  into  Latin,  and  Virgil  bas  drawn  from  it  the  ma- 
terials for  some  paaaagea  in  his  Georgics. — 11.  Tlepl 
Imrutiji  ("  On  ike  Knoaledge  of  Hortet").  A  very 
useful  treatise,  in  which  Xenophon  makes  known  the 
marks  by  which  a  good  horse  may  be  discovered. 
He  citesi  abridges,  and  completes  the  work  of  a  cer- 
tain Simon,  who  had  written  on  this  subject  before  him. 
— 11.  lTTrap;t:£Kdc  ("  Hipparchunu,  or  tJu  iutiea  i^ 
oJ^tT  of  caMiry").  After  having  said  something  re- 
^leetinB  the  knowledge  of  horses  necessarr  for  an  of- 
ficer of  cavalry  to  nave,  Xenophon  lays  down  the 
roles  that  ooght  to  guide  in  the  selection  of  the  officer 
himself,  and  then  traces  the  general  duties  appertain- 
ing to  the  ststion.  —  IS.  %tsviiytTueof;  ("  Of  the 
duue").  A  enlogium  on  the  exercise  of  hunting, 
after  which  Xenophon  nofolds  the  theon  of  the  sport. 
—13.  U£pot  4  irepl  npoffUuv  {"Ontiu  rtvanua  tf 
^JfiM*').   The  otgeet  of  thie  treatise  ia  to  Aow  that 


mans  rendering  themselves  odiona  by  exactions  irom 
tiieir  allies  or  subjects.— 14.  Kantiaiawlvv  imkirtia 
("  Gotentment  of  the  LaeetUemmtiatu^). — 15.  Mnvai- 
uv  iroTuTtla  ("  Government  of  the  Athemarui'^.  These 
two  smsll  works  are  very  probably  not  Xennpbon'a. — 
We  bare  also  seven  lettm  of  this  same  writer. — Tbs 
boat  editions  of  tbo  works  of  Xenophon  are,  that  of 
Schneider,  UpM.,  1800,  rei»inted  at  Oxford,  1813,  6 
vols.  8vo,  and  that  of  Woske,  Uva-,  I798-1B0S.  ft 
vols.  8vo.  There  are  numerous  editions  also  of  the 
separate  works,  some  very  naeful. — II.  A  Greek  ro- 
mance writer,  a  native  of  Ephesns,  whose  era  and  his- 
tory are  equally  unknown.  With  the  exception  of 
Suidae,  no  ancient  writer  makes  any  mention  of  hin, 
not  even  Photius,  who  has  recorded  the  names  of  so 
many  writers  of  the  middling  class.  The  Baron  di 
Lacella  places  hun  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  and 
others  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Peerlkamp, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  of  his  editors,  considers  him 
to  be  tbo  eariiest  of  the  Greek  romancers,  and  fancies 
that  be  ia  able  to  detect  the  imitations  of  tho  rest. 
The  same  author  affirms  (hat  Xenopbon  ia  an  assumed 
name,  and,  farther,  that  no  Greek  romancer,  with  the 
exception  of  Heliodorus,  has  written  in  bia  real  name. 
Mr.  Dunlop,  in  his  History  of  Fiction,  mentions  three 
Xenopbons,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Chariton ; 
but  Chariton  must  have  lived  in  or  after  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, at  a  distance  of  no  less  thso  300  years  from  the 
time  m  which  we  have  placed  Xenophon,  on  the  best 
authorities  we  can  find.  The  three  Xenof^na,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Dunlop,  were  Antiocbns,  Cyprins,  and 
Ephesius,  and  their  worka, "  Babylonica,"  "  Cypriaca," 
and  "  EphesiacB."  Of  these,  only  the  last  has  been 
published.  It  is  entitled  'E^coiaxd  t&  Kara  'kvSiav 
Kol  'ASpoKopijv  ("  Epheaiaca,  or  tht  Lovea  of  Abro- 
cornea  and  AiUhia^).  The  aloiy  is  commonplace, 
and  yet  improbablo  i  bot  the  style  ia  simple,  and  the 
action  busy  without  confusion.  For  a  long  time  the 
existence  of  this  work  was  denied.  In  the  fifteenth 
century,  Angeto  Polixiano  quoted  a  passage  from  this 
romsnce ;  but  the  increduliijr  of  the  teamed  was  atill 
manifested  two  centnries  after.  At  length,  in  1726, 
an  Italian  translation  was  pnbliilied  by  Antonio  Maria 
Salvini,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Greek  text  appeared 
in  print.  Even  this,  however,  was  meufficient;  for, 
ei^t  years  after,  we  find  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy,  in  his 
pseudonymous  work  on  the  customs  of  the  Romans, 
asserting  that  *■  neither  tho  original  Greek,  nor  any 
other  vetMon,**  was  known.  The  beat  edition  of 
Xenophon  of  Epbeana  i«  that  of  Peerlkamp,  ffarim, 
1818,  4to.  There  is  'also  a  good  edition  by  Passow, 
Lipa.,  1833,  12mo,  {Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  vol. 
6,  p.  124,  aeqq.) 

Xiaxia,  I.  son  and  successor  of  Darius  HyaUspis  on 
the  throne  of  Persia.  He  waa,  in  fact,  the  second  sen 
of  that  monarch,  but  the  first  bom  unto  him  of  Atossa, 
the  daughter  of  CyrvB,  whom  Dariue  had  married  after 
he  came  to  the  throne.  The  elder  son  wss  Arlabanns, 
bom  unto  Darius  while  yet  in  a  private  station.  The 
two  princes  conlended  for  the  empire,  Arlabanoo 
grounding  his  claim  on  the  common  faiw  of  inheritance, 
Xerxea,  the  younger,  on  his  descent  from  the  fonndei 
of  the  monarchy.  ,  Demaratua,  the  exiled  king  ol 
Sparta,  aided  Xerxea  with  his  coonaela,  and  suggest- 
ed to  him  another  argument,  drawn  from  the  Spartan, 
role  of  anecession,  by  which  a  son  boro  after  uie  bc> 
cession  of  a  king  was  prefarred  to  his  elder  orother. 
Darius  decided  in  his  favour,  and  declsrbJ  him  his 
heir ;  swayed,  perhaps,  much  more  by  the  influence  of 
Atossa,  wbleli  was  always  grest  with  him,  thsn  by 
reaeon  or  usage.  In  the  following  year  (B.C.  485), 
before  he  had  ended  bis  preparationa  against  Egypt 
and  Attica,  he  died,  and  Aerxee  ascended  the  throne. 
Thus  the  Persian  aeeptr*  passed  from  the  bands  of  • 
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bii  iDTiDcj,  Ic  [Hud  tbe u  \u  ntM^tMt,\'linUii,  ^vi  to  mt  uv^  &  W*"^^ 
peilii|ii  Is  tEiii:  uit  tbe  blou  of  Cyni     kmi  W 
ii^rauniudtiiiibontiiiltthei.  Bitisf^fmniu^te.Mi^.'kteit^ti 

indtiHuiktaintetlimhitnyiniiDUim  T«iV»i«R\RfstMi«i 
y  »M  of  ibt  npenucc  nhich  Diiini  twi  ^iiti\  tuAw  trntH, tft\n  tea  m 
io  thtt  penol  oChiilittntmt  S]|W\cbiil[nti\ttemmi«l  n^MOMVi^ttfej 
MbnipnKnt.  He  vu  wttftbly  inleiw  U ^Ivut^nuui^fniAHi^^ 
litobtMilr.  ihtdiiKteKtbiliiunttoa  inltbi  wm  <!buii»tt\iiatNi« 
(ntiiuiid«naiiinH(iHUihHt\«(lw8ttittti\iiu  u  wna[pBi4ftm^,i« 
iolbwbiitBTlliuujjMuitjiiCntin.  \n)K-\ni|isMi4Mil^tagilte 
tkn  m  DM  pnoiwrt  HUm  n  Iht  (ihtiMW  d\ 
Jam;  ind,  hu  he  foAowtd  bti  oilliiml  iadtu-UmuftMifntnlifnHiHi 
\iaa,  it  wouU,  peitupt,  hitt  been  conimi  la  tam  ^tAa&Kmd]  iKnitn 
[npuitiOQi  dI  bitini  igtinit  iW  nTiAUEf]^iQi,\iif  Atnrai  ^^timiLvi 
ud  biie  tbindoDBitlieupedium  i{u»lQ!tM6,Ui\Vin(lki.uiNQ^v&i'a 
whieb  b  TO  DM  iwnai  If)  ui  jeiMoil  muiiw.\i«ii.  Y^wiid&WtVin 
But  ba  «u  lumim  faj  men  m  «ne  Vai  ^  TO- m  jtif^ 
001  pmioit  ud  iBtemti  to  iwn  Aiillbit  dKKUW\^(if;n\t]  otibhw 
orotecale  tail  filhti'i  pUu  ol  umiDtil  vA  iv)«&|t.\\icAk  coaunauiwim 
Mttdoniai  nu  ngn  ta  mten  n  tnUifriw  \n  fi\at\i\\)n&{t 
in  hid  bon  (oiled  ihnof^  annatit\i\e  mit^nnu,  wa\  MtM  u  dnt^wi 
ibcDogb  bii  own  iDcepuitu.  He\nd  ie^u<.un\bn-\ttni](A'b»tnaii' 
theve,  ud  mi^t  look  fuvud  \o  the  ^otaetuoik  ol  «\  nhMoBUit  ciui 
grut  Enropetn  HtnOT,t^e«h  ttitUnwtom  *!kw\\nRilJM\n4n¥< 
eout  u  would  nuke  ma  itniioil  tn  tWAole  mkrAVdi  4m  tenni 
eign.  He  wu  mmlj  HUKided  \vf  lW  n^nV  u«a  jA^ww 
bid  been  dnwn  to  San  b;  Ate  M9011  iiiw«(im«i  iivi 

ins  inTuion  of  theii  conntn,  %xA  viW  tom^\  \a  \«m  1 1 
tM  to  kccompliih  theii  aemgu.   T\m  1iWidun\\MVTnft,'vn 

tlMir  power  inncuie,  01  ev^leA  lo  \iwmw  '\\  V;  W\mVC\Va^ 
coming  vunls  (rf  tin  P«n\t&  Vn%,  kqI  ilbftvt  toutsk- W  ^  v 
liea  to  iitTite  ttim  to  the  coik^omI  n  Gt«K«.  T\n  VL-VVbwinA 
iled  KiiiUtlidi  bid  no  oihei  c\t&Ac«     vVa  ntQi«r]\wn'£ 
of  Athene.  Vokj  bad  bna^l «  tma  Tii,ni«&  Qomnkc- I 
litDi  with  them  to  cowt,  <nbD  «u       ot  \]M  &n\.\ 
iBong  the  GreeV)  to  pnctjn  kti  ut^  %^«r«u^  'v«rj\'OM 
cootnon,  thit  of  foij^ng  fTQf\i«e\eB  \iA  (m(\««.\\<:i 
VhiU  theii  family  raVeA  %t  jLi;benB,\i«  ^aAl  Vahcv  &«-\^ 
Uctod  in  fibneaww  \«nM,  ii\iM\k^VAdn!tm^itddM&\ 
in  k  <m»k  aaeiftm  to  thA  ancwtft  «en  Hnwu,  vn&^ 
Hipparcbue,  b«tote      patioat  \iik&  VnnvfttcA  \am  Uow 
the  eit}.    But  t'be  extVe*  Ka.<H  I^wumXYa^ 
of  his  taiWnts,  ai^  bad  laken         \qU»  v\tHa  wr^vi 
They  now  lecommended  h\m  to  'SLfiTxiem  u  &  muix 
possesaed  a  tra&aara  of  pioyAMtwiX  kuo^Vaft^ 
joung  king  listened        auaui^ftdia^  cmifiAen 
encouraging  prodlciUnw  tibwV  OnofuannXw 
from  his  \nexhauaUV>\«  «vom.  'Tbsen '^«.-n»tt»  1 
•t  length  ptevuled.    Th»  'uu&^'nm.Wo^  q( 
inflamed  with  the  prospect,  of  nts\\vn%  ox  «iax^ 
echieTements  of  ms  gVoftO'as  pie&eceunn,  1 
tendii^  hie  dominma  to  \\m  wads  <A  t)bft  ^vtSlc 
7,  8.)    He  resolved,  on  tha  Vafwium  ol 
iKmevex,  ia1.\ie  eeeoa&^e«  of  Uwtca^t^^ 
against  Egypt,  and.  \>tou^\.  \V  ai^vo.  xm^ 
yoke,  wKicU  wae  pwcposeV'y  nM.d.«  mox«  V 
nlUng  than  'befoTo.     W«  \n\xxva\«&.  \\.  \j 
brother  Ac\uemenee,  and.  ^\i.e^n  T«\.wnv 
bent  aU  iua  tbouKVA*  Xnwa.-cd.« 
him  coimsellore,  nia  uncle  Artmbam: 
boon  wiM  and.  boneat  enongb  to  end  i 
from  tbe  enterpria*.  «nd  eapecVally  1 
riakinff  his  own  person  in  it.     If  1 

fklaced  on  tbe  story  told  by  Hr  I 
iberations  beld  on  this  qaestio*  I 
we  might  suspect  that  tbe  i' 
M^ian  priesthood,  which  w 
an  credit,  had  been  set  «t  -r  j 
Aitabanua  to  eoanteraict  Y  1 
of  his  nephew,  and  to  co*  i 
OHKPd.     rrbe  vast  pmnerr 
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UiBiDg  euli  thba  iti  naiioaalinnoaitiM  mode  of  sgiit- 
ing.  An  iiiMnrkt  w«a  then  left,  afitf  which  came  1060 
pieksd  FmiiB  caWry,  followed  bj  en  equal  nomberof 
Bpeanmi,  wboee  lancee,  which  toejr  carried  wiib  the 
poiiita  toned  downwud,  ended  in  Iwoba  of  gM. 
N«it,tnncnd  boraea,  of  the  NiaaaD  biMd,«mn  kd 
m  goifeoaa  capariaooat  precedmg  the  chariot  of  Ibe 
PerMD  Jove,  mwn  by  e^ht  while  bonea,  tbe  dri- 
?«T  foHowiog  on  AtAt.   Then  came  tbe  nyal  chariot, 
bIm  dnwn  by  ^mbbb  hotaea,  in  which  Xerxea  aat  in 
state ;  bat  mm  tine  to  tiaw  bo  czcbanged  it  for  an 
eaaicr  caimge,  whidi  ahelteied  him  from  ih»  oua  and 
iha  dingea  ^  Ibe  wealbar.    He  wis  foHowod  bj  two 
basda  ofhone  end  foot,  liko  Iboae  which  went  imnm- 
diately  before  him,  and  by  a  body  of  10,000  Peraian 
infanliy,  tbe  6ama  of  tbe  whole  ariny,  who  were  called 
tbe  Iiaawnals,  because  their  niunbei  was  kept  coo- 
Btontiy  fnlL    A  tboesand  of  thorn,  who  occopied  the 
outer  nnks,  bore  lancea  knobbed  with  gold ;  iboae  of 
tbe  rest  were  aimilarly  omanaentad  with  ailver.  They 
were  foUowed  by  an  equal  muiber  of  Peraian  caTtl^. 
Hm  ramaiBder  of  the  boat  brought  up  the  rear.  In 
ihia  order  tbe  army  reached  Abydni,  and  Xerxea,  from 
a  lofty  throne,  anmyed  the  crowded  sidea  and  boeom 
of  the  UelleapoDt,  and  tbe  im^  of  a  amfight ;  a 
spectacle  which  Herodobis  might  well  think  anfficieot 
to  have  moved  him  with  a  touch  of  hnman  sympathy. 
The  paaaage  did  not  begin  before  the  king  had  prayed  lo 
the  nsinE  aon,  aod  bad  tried  to  [KOpitiaM  tbe  Hellee- 
poot  ili«  by  Ubaliena,  and  by  caaiiiu  into  it  golden 
veaealjii  and  a  sword.    After  the  btugea  bad  been 
atrawed  with  myrtle  and  purified  with  incense,  the  Ten 
Thouaad  ImmorUls,  crowned  with  chaplets,  led  the 
way.   Tbe  army  croesed  by  one  bridge,  tbe  baggage 
by  the  other ;  yet  tbe  living  tide  flowed  withoot  inter- 
lueaion  fat  aerea  dayi  aad  eerea  n^bta  befbn  Ibe. 
Iset  BOD,  as  Htradotoa  beard,  the  ki^  hiowelf,  tbe 
taUett  and  moot  majettio  person  in  ihe  boot,  bad  ar- 
rrved  oo  the  Enropean  ahore.   In  tbe  greet  plain  of 
Doriajna,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hebnie,  an  attenqit  was 
made  to  number  the  land  force.    A  space  was  eo- 
cloeed  largo  enough  to  conuin  10,000  men;  into 
ihie  tbe  myriad*  were  aaeeeaaively  poered  and  dis- 
cbai^ed,  till  tbe  whole  maea  bad  been  nMj  coaiued. 
Tbey  were  then  drawn  op  according  to  their  natural  di- 
neiooa,  and  Xenee  rode  in  hie  chariot  atong  tbe  ranks, 
while  the  royal  scribes  recorded  tbe  namee,  and  moat 
likely  tbe  eqaipmente,  of  tbe  different  race*.    It  is  an 
iagenioae  and  probable  conjeetore  of  Heeren'a  (JJesn, 
I,  p.  137),  dist  this  autbentie  document  was  the  oii- 
fftnal  Boaroe  from  which  Herodotus  drew  bis  minate 
deaeription  of  their  dres*  and  weapona.   The  real  miU 
tUuy  atiei^h  of  the  atmament  wa*  almost  tost  among 
the  undiaciplined  herds  which  could  only  impede  its 
moTomeats  as  well  aa  consume  its  etom.    The  Pm- 
aians  were  tbe  core  of  both  tbe  Isnd  and  sea  force ;  none 
of  tbe  other  troops  are  said  to  have  equalled  them  in  dis- 
cipline or  in  courage ;  and  the  foui^and-twenty  thous* 
«w  men  who  gnarded  the  m d  panon  iter*  tha  6ower 
of  the  whole  natwn.   Yet  theee,  as  we  see  from  their 
glitiering  armour,  as  well  aa  fnm  tbeir  perfonnancea, 
were  much  better  fitted  for  ahow  than  for  action;  and 
of  tbe  rest,  we  hear  that  they  were  distinguished  from 
th«  maas  of  the  army,  not  only  by  tbeir  superior  order 
•nd  Tmloor,  but  alao  by  the  abundance  of  gold  they 
displayed,  by  tha  train  of  carriages,  women,  and  scr< 
varts  that  followed  tham,  and  by  the  proviaiona  **t 
apart  for  their  use.   Though  Xenes  bimoelfwa*  ela- 
ted  by  tbe  apectacl*  ha  Tiewed  on  the  plaios  and 
Ci>0  ahorea  of  Dorisena,  it  must  have  lilled  the  e\au- 
■i^ted  Oreeka  w4k>  accompanied  him  with  misgivioga 
as  to  the  ia*ae  of  d'<i  entetpri**.   Tbe  language  of 
Demantna,  in  tbe  convoiaation  which  Herodotos  snp- 
>owTe  htm  to  have  bad  with  Xeriia  after  the  raview, 
HP 


Sparun.  Poverty,  be  is  qnade  to  obaerve,  waa  tbe 
endowment  which  Greece  bad  rec^ved  from  nalnn; 
bai  law  and  reason  had  armed  her  with  instramr:iu, 
with  which  ah*  had  cultivated  her  barren  inheritance, 
and  might  atill  hope  lo  renel  tiie  inTasion  even  o/ 
Xerxea  and  hia  bolt.  (TiltrluaU**  HUtory  of  Greece, 
vol.  S,  p.  MO,  Mt^g.}~-Om  limit*  will  not  allow  us  t* 
enter  here  into  a  detail  of  the  movemenls  of  Xencea; 
and,  besides,  we  have  already  given,  under  other  arti- 
clea,  a  brief  summary  of  the  campaign.  { Vid.  Arte- 
nisium,  Tbermopylw,  Salamis,  &.c.) — After  tbe  disas- 
trouB  defeat  at  Salamis,  Xerxea  felt  desirous  of  es- 
caping from  a  state  of  things  which  was  now  becom- 
ing troublesome  and  dangerous,  and  Mardonius  taw 
that  he  would  gladly  listen  to  any  proposal  that  wonM 
faciliute  his  itium.  He  was  aware,  Aat,  wilboat  a 
fleet,  the  wsr  might  probably  be  tedioua,  in  which  eae* 
the  immeAse  bulk  of  the  preaeut  army  would  be  only 
an  encumbrance,  from  the  difficulty  of  anbsiating  it. 
Besides,  the  ambition  of  Mardonius  was  flattered  wiUi 
the  idea  of  his  becoming  tbe  conqueror  of  Greece, 
while  he  feared  that,  if  he  new  returned,  be  might  be 
made  answerable  for  ibe  HI  aneceas  of  the  expedition 
which  he  had  odviaed.  He  therefore  proposed  to 
Xerzee  to  return  into  Asia  with  tbe  body  of  the  army, 
leaving  himself,  with  300,000  nf  the  beat  troops,  to 
compute  the  eonquest  of  Greece.  Xerxes  assented, 
and  the  army  having  retired  inlo  Bosotia,  Mardonioe 
made  hia  seleetion,  and  then,  eecompanyinr  the  khig 
into  Thessaly,  there  parted  from  him,  leaTii^bim  to  par- 
sue  his  march  towards  Asia,  while  be  himself  prepared 
(o  winter  in  Thessaly  and  Macedonia. — Widely  differ- 
ent from  tbe  appeaiance  of  the  glittering  boat,  which  a 
few  months  before  had  sdraneed  over  the  plaina  of 
Macedonia  and  Thrace  to  tbe  conqueat  of  Greece, 
waa  the  aspect  of  tbs  crowd  whieb  waa  now  hurrying 
back  along  the  same  road.  Tbe  ^ndonr,  the  pomp, 
tbe  Inxury,  the  waste,  were  OKhai^ed  for  dissat«r 
and  distress,  want  and  dtsesse.  The  magazines  had 
been  emptied  by  the  careless  profusion  or  pecolstion 
of  those  who  bad  tbe  charge  of  them ;  die  granaries  of 
the  cenntries  traversed  the  retreating  muFtitude  were 
unable  to  anwly  H*  demands;  ordtnaty  food  waa  of- 
im  not  to  be  foand;  and  it  was  compelled  to  draw  a 
scanty  and  unwholesome  nonriohnent  from  the  herb, 
age  of  the  plains,  the  bark  and  leaves  of  the  treea. 
Sickness  soon  began  to  spread  it*  ravages  among 
them,  and  Xerxes  waa  compelled  to  consign  numbers 
lo  the  care  of  tbe  ciiiee  that  lay  on  his  rosd,  aheady 
impoverished  by  the  cost  of'  bis  first  visit,  in  tbe  hope 
that  ^tey  would  tend  tbeir  guest*,  and  would  not  sell 
them  into  aUrecy  if  they  rcceveted.  Tbe  paaaage  of 
tbe  StrymoQ  ia  **id  tobave  been  peculiarly  disMtroat. 
The  river  had  been  frozen  in  the  night  bard  enourii 
to  bear  those  who  arrived  first.  But  the  ice  auddedy 
gave  way  under  the  best  of  Ihe  morning  ann,  and 
numbers  perished  in  the  waters.  It  is  a  little  sorpn- 
aing  that  Herodotus,  when  he  is  describing  the  mis- 
eries of  titt  retreat,  doea  not  notice  tbia  diaasto^ 
which  ia  ao  prominent  in  tbe  narrattTa  of  Ibe  Ptnrian 
meesenger  in  ^schylu*.  There  can,  however,  be  n* 
doubt  a*  lo  the  fact ;  aod  periiaps  it  may  furnish  a 
useful  warning  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  Ihe  si- 
lence of  Herodotus,  aa  a  ground  for  rejecting  even 
inqwrtaat  and  intereatiiw  (acta  which  are  only  men- 
ti<»ed  by  later  writera,  tnongh  each  aa  bo  nasi  have 
beard  of,  and  might  have  been  expected  to  rehte.  It 
seems  possible  that  the  story  he  mentions  of  Xerxes 
embariuog  at  Eton  (8, 1 18)  may  bavo  arisen  out  of  tbe 
tragical  paassge  of  the  Strymon. — In  fmty-five  days  al 
ter  he  had  left  Mardenina  in  Thessaly,  M  reached  tbe 
Hdleqiont ;  Ihe  bridges  had  been  broken  up  by  foul 
weather,  but  Ibe  fleet  waa  there  to  carry  the  army  ova 
to  Abydtts.   Hera  it  rested  (fom  its  fatigues,  and  fctmd 
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trite  of  tbe  anciem  city.   (Pirn.,  03. — Hirtnu,  B. 

A..  72.) 

ZiNo,  L  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  tho  Stotca,  bom 
at  Citiom,  in  the  island  of  Cjoms.   His  father  waa  by 
profasnoa  a  merchant,  bat,  diacovering  in  his  am  a 
itrag  piopenaity  towards  learning,  ho  tntij  devoted 
Urn  to  ua  study  of  philosophy    In  hie  mereuiile  ca- 
pacity, the  former  had  frequeni  oceasione  to  visit  Ath- 
ena, wheie  he  purchased  for  the  young  Zeno  several  of 
the  writings  oi  the  most  eminent  Sociatic  philosophers. 
These  he  read  with  great  avidity ;  and,  when  he  was 
■boat  thirty  years  of  age,  he  determined  to  take  s  voy- 
age u>  a  city  which  waa  ao  celebrated  both  as  a  mart 
of  trade  and  of  science.    Whether  thia  voyage  waa  in 
part  mercantile,  or  whdiy  nnderuken  for  the  sake  of 
nraveraing  with  those  philosophers  whose  writings 
Zeno  had  long  admired,  is  nnceruin.    If  it  be  true, 
ss  some  writers  relate,  that  he  brought  with  him  a  va)- 
Dible  cargo  of  Phoenictaa  poi^le,  which  was  lost  by 
shipwreck  upon  the  coast  of  Attica,  this  circumstance 
wid  account  for  the  facility  with  which  he  at  first  at- 
tached bimsdf  to  a  sect  whose  leiding  principle  waa 
contempt  of  richse.   Upon  his  first  irrlTst  in  Athens, 
going  aecidenully  into  the  shop  of  i  bo^seller,  he  took 
np  a  volume  of  the  commentaries  of  Xenophon,  and, 
aner  reading  a  few  passages,  was  so  macb  delighted 
with  the  won,  and  formed  so  high  an  idea  of  ita  author, 
that  be  asked  the  bookseller  where  ho  might  meet  with 
■neb  men.   Crates,  the  Cynic  philosopher,  hsppening 
at  that  instant  to  be  passing  by,  the  bookseller  pointed 
to  him,  and  said,  "  Follow  that  man."    Zeno  soon 
foond  an  opportunity  of  attending  upon  the  instruo- 
tiona  of  Crates,  and  waa  so  well  pleased  with  his  ioth 
trine  that  he  became  one  of  bis  disciples.   But,  though 
be  highly  admired  the  general  ptineiples  and  spirit  of 
the  Cynic  school,  he  could  not  eaaii^  reconcile  him- 
self to  their  peculiar  manners.    Besides,  his  inquisi- 
tive ton  of  mind  would  not  allow  him  to  adopt  that 
indiftrence  (o  every  scientilic  inquiry  which  was  one 
of  the  characteristic  distinctions  of  the  sect.   He  there- 
fore attended  apon  other  masters,  who  professed  to 
instruct  their  disciples  in  the  nature  and  causes  of 
things.    When  Crates,  displeased  at  bia  following 
other  philosophers,  attempted  to  drag  htm  by  force 
oat  of  the  schotri  of  Stilpo,  Zeno  eaitr  to  him,  "  You 
Diay  oeiM  my  body,  but  Stilpo  has  laid  bold  of  my 
mind."'   Afier  continuing  to  attend  upon  the  lectures 
of  Stilpo  for  several  years,  be  passed  over  to  other 
M^iools,  parLicuIarly  those  of  Xenocratea  and  Diodo- 
rns  Chronus.    By  the  latter  he  was  inatracted  in  dia- 
lectics.   At  last,  after  attending  almoat  o^*ff  other 
isMter,  he  offered  himself  ea  a  disciple  of  Polemo. 
This  pbiloaopher  appeara  to  have  been  swttB  that  Ze- 
no** intention  in  inoa  removing  from  one  school  to 
another  was  to  collect  materials  from  various  quarters 
for  a  new  system  of  his  own ;  for,  when  be  came  into 
Polemo's  Mhool,  the  latter  said  to  him,  *'I  am  no 
utnnget  to  your  Phoenician  erta,  Zeno ;  I  perceive 
that  your  design  is  to  creep  slyly  into  my  garden  ud 
uteal  away  my  fruit.**   Polemo  was  not  mtstakon  in 
bio  ^HDioa.   Htving  made  himself  master  of  the  ten- 
Ms  of  otbers,  Zeno  determined  to  become  the  found- 
er of  a  new  sect.   The  place  which  he  made  choice 
of  for  his  school  waa  called  the  Paeile  (1101x1^7  Srou), 
or  PaitUed  Perch ;  a  public  portico,  ao  called  from 
the  pictuns  of  Polygnotus,  and  other  eminent  maa- 
t«rs,  with  which  it  waa  adorned.    This  portico,  being 
tbo  most  iunoua  in  Athens,  wss  called,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinetioii.  Zrod,  tht  Poreil.    It  was  from  this  circuro- 
siancv  Uiat  the  fbllowera  of  Zeno  were  called  Slmet, 
i,  e.,  tJumm  of  the  Parek.    Zeno  excelled  in  that 
kiiid  of  subtle  reaaoning  which  was  then  popular.  At 
tbe  aame  time,  be  taught  a  strict  system  of  mora!  doc- 
xiiaa  »nd  exhibited  a  plewiDg  picture  of  moral  die- 


differed  from  it  more  in  words  than  in  reality.  Its 
founder,  while  be  avoided  the  singnlsrities  of  the  tTyik 
ice,  retained  the  spirit  of  their  moral  doctrine  at  the 
same  time,  from  s  diligent  comparison  of  'he  teneu 
of  other  masters,  he  framed  a  new  aysten  of  specula 
tire  philosophy.  It  is  iMl  at  all  suiprising,  therefoia. 
thst  be  obtained  the  apphoee  sod  aneetion  of  oumei 
oDa  followers,  and  even  enjojed  the  favoot  of  tlw 
great.  Antigonus  Qooatas,  king  of  Macedon,  while 
be  was  resident  at  Athens,  attended  his  lectured,  and» 
upon  his  return,  earnestly  invited  him  to  bis  courL 
He  possessed  so  large  a  share  of  esteem  amoag  the 
Atheniana,  tbat,  on  account  of  bia  approved  integrity, 
they  deposited  the  k^s  of  their  eitaael  in  bis  hands 
Ttioy  also  honoured  him  with  a  golden  crown,  and  a 
statue  of  braas.  Among  bia  counbfyroen,  the  inhab- 
itants of  Cyprus,  and  wtui  the  Sidonians,  from  whom 
his  family  was  derived,  be  was  likewise  highly  esteeai- 
ed.  In  bia  person  Zeno  was  tall  and  slender ;  his 
aspect  was  severe;  and  bia  bnw  contracted.  His  con* 
stitutimi  waa  feeble,  but  be  pnaerved  his  health  by 
gKSt  sbstefflioasnees.  The  soppltes  of  his  taUe  om- 
sisted  of  figs,  bread,  tnd  booey;  aotwithstsndli^ 
which,  he  was  frequently  honoured  with  the  company 
of  great  men.  He  paid  more  attention  to  neatneaa 
ana  decornm  in  his  personal  appearance  than  the  Cyn- 
ic philosophers.  In  bis  dresa,  indeed,  he  was  plain, 
ana  in  bis  expenses  fnigal ;  but  this  is  net  to  be  im- 
puted to  arsriee,  bat  to  a  eotitempi  of  external  msg- 
niGceoee.  He  showed  as  mnch  respect  to  the  yaat 
aa  to  the  rich,  and  conversed  frody  with  persona  of 
the  meanest  occopations.  He  bad  only  one  aervaat, 
or,  according  to  Seneca,  iKine.  Although  Zeno's  so- 
briety and  continODce  were  even  proverbial,  be  was 
not  without  enemies.  Among  his  contemporailss,  sev> 
oral  philosophers  of  gnat  abililj  and  doqusnce 
ployed  thdi  talenta  agsimt  him,  Areesilans  and  Car* 
neadea,  the  founders  of  the  Hiddle  Academy,  were  his 
professisd  iq^nenta.  Towards  the  close  of  his  lile 
be  found  another  powerful  antagonist  in  Epicuma, 
whoee  temper  and  doctrines  were  alike  inimical  to  tbs 
severe  vvt'Wf  and  philoeojAical  pride  of  the  Steie 
sect.  Hence  mntn^  invectives  paaeed  between  the 
Stoica  and  other  aecta,  to  which  little  credit  ia  due. 
(Kufi  remarks  under  lbs  articis  BfttMnu.)  Zmo 
Kved  to  the  extreme  ago  of  9S,  and  at  last,  in  eonse- 
qumes  of  an  accident,  put  an  end  to  hia  life.  Aa  be 
Was  walking  out  of  hia  school,  he  feU  down,  and  in 
the  Ml  broke  ctne  of  bis  fingers.  He  was  so  affected, 
upon  this,  wiib  a  coosciooaoesa  of  infirarity,  that, 
striking  the  eanh,  he  exclaimed, '£V^];(^iw»  ju'aDiif;; 
**/  4hi  emmiMgt  ftkg  eaUeat  timmuJ"  and  immedi- 
ately went  home  Mod  stranded  himselt  He  died  B.O. 
264.  The  Athenians,  at  the  request  of  Anligonos, 
erected  a  monument  to  bia  memory  in  the  Ceramiciia. 
From  the  particulars  that  have  been  related  concern- 
ing Zeno,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  perceive  what  kind 
of  influence  his  cireamstanoes  and  eharacter  most 
have  bad  upon  bis  philosophical  anten.  ^  If  bis  doo- 
trines  bs  diligently  compared  with  the  bistoiy  ef  bis 
life,  it  will  appear  that,  having  attended  npon  OMiiy 
eminent  preceptwa,  and  been  intimaUly  cotmcsiiit 
with  their  opinions,  he  eompUed  out  of  their  vartoos 
taneta  a  heterogeneous  systam,  on  the  credit  of  which 
he  assumed  to  himself  the  title  of  a  founder  of  s  new 
sect.  When  be  resolved,  for  the  sake  of  establishing 
a  new  school,  to  desert  the  philoeophy  of  Pytbagom 
and  Plato,  in  irtiich  be  bad  been  perfectly  instractad 
tnr  Xenociatas  tbd  Piriemo,  it  becanw  neeesstiy  ei> 
tber  to  invent  opinions  entinlv  new,  or  to  give  an  air 
of  novelty  to  old  ayatama  bj  toe  intiodoetion  of  new 
tarms  and  definitions.  Of  these  tvro  midertakinga, 
Zeno  prudently  made  choice  of  the  easier.  Gieers 
says  eonceming  him,  that  he  had  little  reason  for  de 
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naiitible  fate ;  the  aelf-cDiniiiand  wuch  it  enjoioa  a»- 
BihilaiM  tilt  beat  affoctiona  of  the  hamaD  hi»Tt ;  the 
ntdulgence  which  it  gnnla  to  auicide  is  iDConaiatADt, 
Dot  oiilj  with  the  ganonl  principles  of  pie^,  bat  evan 
with  that  constaocy  which  waa  the  height  of  Stoical 
•ttHwlim  ;  and  even  ha  moral  doctrine  of  beoeToIenc* 
ie  tbietmnd  with  the  CuKifal  (ninciple,  which  lay  at 
UMindatioK  of  the  whole  Stoical  ejatem,  that  oTei^ 
Mna  is  «  ponioD  of  one  great  imte.  fiom  which  n 
wonn  be  Minatanl  and  impious  to  atlempt  a  aepanp 
tion.  (Enfitld^tHiMtoryof  Philotophy,  vol.  l,p.  315, 
uqq.y^ll.  A  i^ulosof^,  a  Dative  ofTarsos,  ot,  ac- 
cording to  MBM,  at  Sidon,  and  the  innediate  «Kee»- 
■or  of  t^hiynpiNH  m  the  Stoic  ai^iotH.  He  does  not 
■l^ietr  lo  hare  receded  in  anr  respect  from  the  Stoic 
teaels,  except  that  he  withheld  hia  assent  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  final  conflagration.  (Diog.  hurl.,  7,  38. 
*  —Eiueb.,  Prop.  Ev.,  15,  18.)--III.  A  pbiloM^pher  of 
Elea,  called  ibe  Eleatic,  to  distinguish  him  from  Ze* 
no  the  Stoic.  He  flonrisbed  about  444  B.C.  Zeno 
was  a  soaloits  friend  of  civil  libertj,  and  ia  celebiatod 
for  hia  courageous  and  eueeeeaful  t^poaitiDD  to  ^tants ; 
hut  the  incofMiatency  of  die  atones  related  by  diSereot 
writers  concerning  him  in  a  great  measure  destroya 
their  credit. — The  inveDtion  of  the  dialectic  art  baa 
iMen  improperiy  ascribed  to  him  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  philosopher,  and  other  otfltsphysical 
di^atants  in  the  Eleatio  seat,  eB^>loyed  much  inge- 
noity  and  aobtlety  in  odiibiting  exanfues  of  moat  of 
the  logical  arts  which  ¥rere  aflarward  reduced  to  rule 
by  Arutotle  and  otbwa.  According  to  Aristotle,  Za- ' 
no  of  Elea  taught  that  oothbg  can  be  produced  either 
,  from  that  which  is  similar  or  dissimilar  ;  that  there  ii 
'  only  one  being,  and  that  is  Qod ;  that  this  being  is 
eternal,  booMgeneoaa,  aitd  spherical,  neither  finite  noz 
infinita,  neitbn  qoieaeeBt  aor  moveable  that  theie 
are  many  w<^de ;  that  then  b  in  natuv  no  ncuoin, 
dec.  If  Seneca's  accoont  of  thia  pbUoiopber  deeerres 
sredit,  he  reached  Ibe  highest  point  of  eeepticiem,  and 
denied  the  real  eaisteQce  of  oiternal  objects,  {3a^^ 
tea,  Ep.,  58.  — .KilbM,  HtMl,  PUoe.,  toL  1,  p.  419, 
) 

BHOOiA,  a  eelebnted  princess,  wife  of  Odeoatos, 
and  afler  hii  doath  qooan  of  Pabnyra.  {Tid.  Odena^ 
tos,  and  Palmyra.)  With  equal  talents  for  jurispru- 
dence and  finance,  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  arts  and 
duties  of  goveroment,  and  adapting  severity  and  clem> 
ency  with  nice  diacemment  to  ihe  exigency  of  the 
circutDStaoces,  her  uile  and  elastic  frame  enabled  her 
to  dfroot  and  4iare  l£a  laboura  and  ontarpriees  of  war. 
Diedaining  the  female  litter,  she  was  continually  on 
bmebaek,  and  could  wen  keep  pace  on  foot  with  the 
mareh  of  her  soldieiy.  Histnty  baa  preeerved  some 
leniniKencea  of  her  peiyonal  appearance,  her  dress, 
and  her  habits,  which  represent  tma  apparent  smaxon 
as  a  woman  of  the  most  engaging  beauty,  gifted  with 
the  versatile  graces  of  a  court,  and  accomplished  in 
litaraiy  endowments.  In  complexion  a  hnmette,  her 
taeUi  were  of  a  pearly  whiteneaa,  and  her  ayes  blaok 
and  sparitlingt  her  mien  was  aoimatod.  and  Iter  voice 
clear  and  powerfiil.  With  a  helmet  on  oer  neao,  aoo 
wearing  a  purple  mantle  fringed  with  sema  and  clasp- 
ed with  a  buckle  at  the  waist,  so  as  to  leave  one  of  ber 
arma  bare  to  ibe  shoulder,  she  presented  herself  at  the 
eoQoeil  of  war ;  and  affecting,  from  the  policy  of  bar 
country,  a  refpd  pomp,  aba  waa  worabippod  with  Per^ 
sian  (voatratioa.  Pore  in  ber  manners  lo  iba  utmost 
lefinement  of  delicacy,  and  temperate  in  hn  babita, 
she  would  nevertbelees  challenge  in  tbeir  enpe  her 
Persian  and  Armenian  guests,  and  retire  the  victor 
wiUHHit  ebriety.  Chiefly  versed  in  the  Ungusges  of 
Syria  and  E^pt,  her  modesty  restrained  her  Irom 
MHveraing  freely  in  Latin ;  bat  she  bad  read  the  Ro- 
mm  biateiy  in  Greek,  ww  benelf  an  olegaot  faiatwi- 


portion  of  Asia  Minor  when  Aurelisn  succeeded  to  the 
empire.  Enviooa  of  her  power,  and  determined  to 
disposeesa  ber  of  some  of  tiie  rich  provinces  compre* 
bended  in  her  dominions,  be  marched  at  the  head  of  s 
powerful  army  lo  Asia.  Hsvii^  defeated  the  qneen'e 
eeoeral  near  Antioeli,  he  compelled  her  to  retreat  hi 
Eraesa.  Under  the  walla  of  thie  ciiy  another  engs^ 
ment  was  fought,  in  which  the  emperor  was  again  vte> 
toriooB.  The  queen  fled  to  Palmyra,  determined  lo 
support  a  Kege.  Aurelian  followed  her,  and,  on  ma- 
king his  apjHroachea  to  the  walla,  found  them  mounted 
in  every  ^art  with  moral  engines,  which  plied  the  be- 
siegers with  atonae,  darta,  ud  miaailo  Sres.  To  the 
sammons  for  a  aoirender  of  the  city  and  kingdom,  on 
the  condition  of  ber  life  being  spared,  Zenobis  replied 
in  a  proad  and  spirited  letter,  written  in  Greek  by  ber 
secretary,  the  celebrated  Longinos.  Her  hopes  of 
victory  eoon  vanished  ;  and,  though  she  harsssed  the 
Roman*  night  and  day  by  continual  saKes  from  ber 
walla  and  the  working  of  her  military  enginea,  ibn  de- 
apaired  of  success  when  she  heard  that  the  armiee 
which  were  marching  to  her  relief  from  Armenia,  Per- 
sia, and  the  East  had  either  been  intercepted  or  gain- 
ed over  by  tike  foe.  She  fled  from  Palmyra  in  the 
night  on  her  dromedaries,  but  was  overtaken  by  the 
Roman  bone  while  attempting  to  cross  the  Euphrates, 
and  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  Aurelian,  and 
tried  before  a  tribunal  at  Emeaa,  Anrelian  himself 
presiding.  The  aoldion  were  elamorons  for  ber  death; 
nut  she,  fai  a  manner  nnworthy  of  her  former  fame, 
saved  her  own  life  by  tbrowmg  the  blame  on  bet 
counsellors,  especially  on  Longinusf  who  was,  in  coo- 
aequence,  put  to  death.  Zeuobia  was  carried  to  Rome, 
to  grace  the  emperor's  triumph,  and  waa  led  along  in 
cbatna  of  gold.  She  is  eatd  to  have  almost  aunk  bo> 
Death  the  weight  of  jewela  with  which  aha  was  adortt 
ed  Ml  that  oeeaaion.  Ska  was  treated  with  ^reat  ha- 
manity,  and  Aurelian  gave  her  large  poaaesaions  neai 
Tibur,  where  she  was  permitted  to  pass  the  remaitt> 
der  of  ber  daya.  Her  two  sons  afterward  married  into 
distinguished  families  at  Rome.  {Ftav.  Vopiic,  Vit. 
AureL—Treb.  Pciko,  TrigitU.  Tyronn.— Tit  He- 
renntsn.)  . 

ZBMOoAaos,  a  statuary,  whose  native  country  is  un- 
certain. He  exercised  bis  art  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
also  in  Rome  during  the  reip  of  Nero.  Pliny  speaka 
of  a  Mercury  of  his,  and  also  of  a  colossal  slsiue  of 
Nero,  aftenvsrd  dedicated  to  the  aun  on  the  downfall 
of  that  emperor.  (TAi'trrcA,  Epoch.  3,  Adtua.  lOS. 
—SiUig,  Did.  Art.,  t.  e.) 

ZaravRioH,  I.  a  promontory  of  Magna  Grecia,  on 
the  eaatom  coast  of  tho  lower  extremity  of  firuttiom, 
whence  the  Locrians  derived  the  appellation  of  Epi- 
zephyrii-  It  is  now  Capo  di  Bruxxano.  {Slraho, 
259.}— II.  A  promontory  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  and  closing  the  Bay  of  Bafo  to  the 
west.    (Slrab.,  683.) 

ZnrBfaos,  one  of  the  winda,  son  of  Astraus  and 
Aurora,  the  same  as  ibe  Favomu  of  the  Latins.  Ho 
bad  a  aoD  named  Carpus  (Kimrof, /nci'O  by  one  of 
the  Seasons.  (Sen.cd  ViTg.,Eehg.,6.46.)  Zeptn. 
rua  ia  deacribed  by  Homer  as  a  atrong-blowing  wind; 
but  be  was  afterward  regarded  as  gentle  and  soft- 
breathing.  In  Uiedays  of  Homer,  the  tdea  of  darkness 
waa  also  associated  with  the  %oeater»  regions  of  the 
world,  and  hence  the  wind  Zepbynia  derived  its  namo 
from  (o^f,  "darhMu,"  "gloom.*'  In  a  succeediof 
age,  when  the  west  wind  began  to  be  regarded  ai 
genial  in  its  influence  both  on  man  and  all  natnre,  tba 
name  waa  considered  as  synonymous  with  Cu)I#^pof. 
life-bearing.  {Henod,  Tkeog.,  377.— Fir^,  .fin., 
1,  135.— Ond,  Met.,  1,  64 ;  15, 700.— Pn^tkta,  1 
16,  34,  dLC.) 

ZiTBB,  a  eon  of  Boreas,  king  of  lluaee,  ano  Qritl 
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irith  trit  brotltw  Ctbls.  In  BiUi.vi)m,  th«  two  tmtb' 
on,  who  m  rapnoooted  with  winp,  delivend  Miin- 
eua  fnHD  tbe  pmecution  of  the  Rarpieo,  and  drovo 
thoM  monelera  u  far  w  the  ialanda  eiiied  Siiofdudea. 
Va.  StnplndM,  and  Harpriai  —AMUod.,  1,  S ;  S,  15. 
^Uygm.,  /cA.,  14.— Oim(  Jf<(.,  8,  716.— JWwl, 
8.  16.) 

•  Zwtavt,  a  Mm  of  JufHtcr  and  AotiepOt  brotker  lo 
AmfditoB.   (Vid.  Anpliimi.) 

ZiDsia  or  Zbuoitana,  a  dtatrict  of  A&iea  in  which 
Caithage  waa  litaated.  It  ozlonded  from  the  rinr 
TiMca  to  the  Herauean  promontmr,  and  fran  tbo 
coaat  to  tbe  mounuina  that  aeparatea  it  from  Dyuci- 
am.   {Itid.,  Hit.,  14,  6— P/in,,  6.  4.) 

ZiVBHA,  or  the  Bridge,  the  nama  ^  the  prineipal 
pusage  of  tbo  rifer  Eapbratea,  aooihwcai  of  Edeaaa. 
An  ancient  fortreaa  by  which  it  waa  eommaodcd  ir 
•till  called  Roum-CaU,  or  ibe  Roman  Caatle ;  to 
which  mnj  be  added,  that  on  the  oppoaKe  abon  there 
ia  a  place  called  Zeugnu.  (Ptm.,  6)  S4^C^,  3, 
1.—TacU.,  Ann..  It,  19.) 

Zitia,  tbe  name  of  Jupiter  among  the  Gredia. 
(Ftd.  remarka  under  the  article  Jupiter.) 

Zaazia/a  eelrimted  painter,  bora  at  Heraelea,  in 
Magna  (^wcia,  and  who  floariabed  about  B.C.  400. 
(Pfia.,  88.  9,  d6.—Mian,  V.  H.,  4,  IS.— H«rd«»m 
td  PHn-t  I.  c.—SUlig,  Diet.  Art.,  p.  180,  not.)  He 
etndied  under  either  Uemopbilua  or  Neeeaa,  artiata  re- 
apecting  whom  nothing  i>  known  but  that  one  of  them 
was  bia  maater.  Soon,  however,  he  far  oulatripped 
his  fnstructer,  aa  AMllodonia  intimated  in  wno  ez- 
picaaivo  of  hia  indignation  that  Zenxia  dwold  han 
moulded  to  hia  o*n  use  all  prerioui  invantiooa,  and 
alolen  the  graces  of  the  best  maatera ;  tbue  paying  a 
high  thou^  invfriuntary  compliment  to  hia  gifled  rival. 
Apoltodorua  hsTing  Gral  practised  chiaro-oacuro,  conid 
Dot  endure  that  his  glory  should  bo  eelipa«d  by  a 
foongw  artist,  who  availed  himoalf  of  hia  imanve- 
■enta  to  tiae  to  a  higher  d^ree  of  axcellanco.  Zeoz- 
«  seems  to  hare  rapidly  risen  to  the  highest  distinc- 
tioc  in  Greece,  and  scqnired  by  the  exercise  of  hfa 
ut,  not  only  renown,  but  ricbea.  Of  the  latter  ad- 
raniage  he  was  more  vain  than  became  a  man  of  ez- 
tlled  genina.  He  appeared  at  tbe  Olympic  games 
Wired  in  a  mantle  on  which  his  name  was  embtttidMed 
in  letters  of  gold,  a  piece  of  most  sbsurd  display  in 
one  whose  name  waa  deeply  impreaaed  on  the  hoarta 
and  imaginationa  of  those  by  whom  he  waa  avtnonded. 
He  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  chaq^ble 
with  avarice  ;  or,  at  least,  thia  paaaion,  if  it  eziated, 
waa  aubscrvient  to  bis  pride ;  for,  when  be  bad  attained 
the  height  of  his  fame,  he  refused  any  longer  to  re- 
ceive tnoaey  tat  hia  pictBrea,  bat  made  presenu  of 
tham,  bocanse  ha  regarded  them  aa  above  all  peetmi* 
Biy  value.  In  UMf  Mrlier  part  of  hia  career  M  waa 
accQBtomed,  however,  to  exhibit  hia  productiona  for 
money,  especistly  hia  moat  celebrated  painting  of  Hel* 
on.  The  truth  seems  to  have  been,  that  tbe  rming  paa- 
sion  of  Zeuiia  was  tbe  love  of  pomp,  an  evcr-reetless 
Tani^,  a  conaunt  desire  and  craving  after  tvaiy  kind 
of  diatinciion.— Very  Itula  ia  knewn  reapeoting  the 
tvmla  of  the  life  of  thia  celebrated  painter.  He  waa 
not  only  succeasfiil  in  securing  wealth  snd  the  applaose 
of  Uie  multitnde,  but  waa  honoorod  with  the  nieod- 
ship  of  Archclaiis,  king  of  Macedon.  For  the  palaee 
of  this  monarch  he  executed  numeroos  pictures.  Ci- 
cero informa  us,  that  the  inhabitanta  of  Crtrtona  pre- 
vailed on  Zonxia  to  eome  to  their  city,  and  to  paint 
there  a  namber  of  pieces,  which  were  intended  to 
adorn  the  temple  of  Juno,  for  which  be  was  to  receive 
a  Urge  and  atipulated  aum.  On  hia  arrival,  be  in- 
formed them  that  he  intended  only  to  paint  the  picture 
of  Helen,  with  which  they  were  saiisfied,  because  be 
waa  regarded  as  peculiarly  ezealleot  in  the  delineatioa 

women.    He  aceoidiiigiT  doeired  to  bm  lha  moat 
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of  the  fairest,  copied  all  tl»t  was  moat  '»—^'W  aad 

Sirfeet  in  Uie  form  of  each,  and  tiiaa  rmayktcd  faii 
elan.  Pliny,  in  his  ralatioa  of  tbe  same  eireom- 
Mance,  omiu  to  give  ibe  particular  mibfect  of  lbs 
paiating.  or  the  terms  of  the  original  contract,  sod 
autea  that  tbe  whole  oeearxcd,  not  amiKig  tbe  pecfJe 
of  Crotons,  but  those  of  Agrigentom,  im  when,  ke 
saya,  the  piece  waa  azeeiitad,  lo  falfil  a  vow  ■ado  bf 
them  to  tbe  goddess.  Thia  great  artist,  on  aevsnd 
occaaiona,  painted  pictares  for  cities  and  states.  Ua 

Sve  bis  Alcmena,  npresentii^  Hercules  stianghag 
I  serpents  in  his  cradle,  in  the  awht  of  his  parent^ 
to  tbe  Agrigentines,  and  a  figure  of  Pan  to  bis  ptina 
Archelaus  of  Maecdoo.  Tm  moat  cdclicated  of  da 
picturea  of  2^uzia,  beeides  the  Hden  and  the  Aloma- 
na,  were,  a  Penelope,  in  which  Pliny  aaaaies  a  thai 
not  otriy  form,  bat  character,  was  vividly  oxpiessed:  a 
rejweaeatstioo  of  Jopiter  seated  (m  bm  tfaioM;  with 
all  the  goda  aroond  doing  him  homage ;  a  Marsyai 
boood  to  a  tree,  which  was  preoerved  at  Rome ;  and 
a  wrestler,  beneath  wfaieh  waa  inscribed  %  verse,  to  the 
effeet  thai  it  was  easier  to  envy  than  to  imitate  iu  u 
celleoce.  Locian  has  left  as  aa  admirable  dcmcnptim 
of  another  painting  of  bis,  repraaeniiqg  the  Ccotann^ 
is  which  be  particolariy  applaoda  the  dchcaey  of  tbe 
drawing,  tbe  nannony  m  the  coknuing,  eoftncss  td 
tbe  blendiiw  shadea,  and  the  excdkaca  ttf  the  pco- 
portiona.  He  Ml  many  draugbu  in  a  aii^  cuoot 
on  white.  Pliny  eenaurea  him  for  tbe  loo  great  aixe 
of  tbe  besda  aad  joints,  in  compaiiaoD  with  the  rest 
of  tha  ficuraa.  Aiiatotle  fomplaiDa  that  ho  was  a 
painter  of  ftfaw  lalher  than  of  mannan,  wUdi  oasHa 
contrary  to  the  enlogium  passed  by  I^iay  on  tha 
representation  of  Peneli^.  —  Tha  atory  rM|)ecttfl|. 
the  conteai  between  Zeuzis  aad  Panhastos  has  baaa 
frequently  related.  It  is  said  that  the  fonner  paint- 
ed a  elnsUr  of  papee  with  and  perfect  dull  that 
tbe  bird*  came  and  pedtad  at  iheok  Elated  with  ao 
nnequivoeal  a  teetisMHiy  of  hie  •zctUenoa,  he  caBod 
to  bis  rival  to  draw  back  the  cartel  which  he  sop- 
poaed  concealed  hia  work,  anticmati^g  a  certain  tr^ 
nmph.  Now,  however,  tie  fonna  hioMcif  eQtnpped, 
for  what  he  took  for  a  curuin  waa  only  a  paintiag  of 
one  by  Parthaains ;  npoo  which  be  iDgeonoosly  con- 
feMMd  himself  defiMtted,  since  ha  bad  oiriy  dweivad 
birds,  but  bia  antagoiriat  bad  bodied  tbe  senses  of  aa 
experienced  artiat  Anotbw  story  ia  related  of  a  etmi- 
hr  kind,  in  which  be  oveicame  himself,  or,  rather,  one 
pert  of  his  work  wsa  shown  to  haveazcoBed  at  theas- 
penso  of  the  other.  He  painted  a  boy  with  a  ba^et  of 
grapea,  to  wlucb  the  birda  as  before  resorted ;  oo  v^iieh 
be  acknowledged  diat  the  boy  coold  not  be  well  painted, 
ainca,  bad  the  similitude  been  in  both  cases  aqaal,  tha 
birds  wonM  bava  been  deterred  from  apianai  hiiM 
Fran  dieee  storlea,  if  they  isay  ba  eieditad,  it  wedi 
appear  that  Zeuzia  ezcelled  more  in  depicting  fmit  than 
in  painting  the  human  form.  If  this  were  the  case^  it  is 
atrar^  that  all  bia  greater  efints,  of  which  any  ac- 
counts have  reached  iia,  were  portraite,  or  groops  of 
men  or  deities.  Tbe  niadiaess  which  Zeoxis  hu,  in 
these  instances,  botn  lapraeeniad  aa maBifcanag  to  a^ 
knowledge  Lis  weahneaa,  is  aeaicely  conii*f  with  tha 
uansl  tenour  of  hia  spirit  At  all  evaiMa,  the  vietoty 
of  PartfaaaiBS  proved  very  little  respaeting  tbe  oiorii  of 
two  artiaU.  Tbe  man  who  eoajd  rapreeent  a  ca»> 
tain  to  perfection  would  not  necesearily  be  tbe  greab- 
eat  painter  in  Greece.  Even  were  exactaaas  M  im^ 
Utton  the  sole  excelleooe  in  the  pictsre,  regard  omM 
he  had  to  tbe  east  of  the  ofajecta  ioiitaled,  ia  Rfaanct 
to  tbe  skill  of  the  artists  Iw  whom  they  were  cbneea. 
— Zeniia  ia  aaid  to  have  taken  a  long  time  lo  finish  his 
ehier  prodoctions,  observing,  when  reproached  for  his 
alowaese,  Uiat  be  waa  painting  for  eternity. — Fcaus 
relatee  that  Zenzia  died  with  laoshter  at  the  pictaia 
of  in  old  woman  whtdi  he  Umsalr  had  paioloo.  Ba 
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true.   Then  se«M  gbod  reuoD,  thmfoKi  to  baliflve 

it  fictitiooB.  (.^leyMiy.  MtlnpeL,  dir.  S,  toL  1,  p. 
406,  9eqq.} 

ZoIlob,  a  flophiat  and  gramniariaii  of  Amphipolis, 
who  renderad  himself  knowB  by  his  seveie  eritieiania 
9a  the  poeina  of  Homar,  fiv  which  he  Kceived  the 
mme  of  HemenmattiXt  or  the  chaatiser  of  Homer, 
and  also  00  the  ptodDctiona  of  Plato  aod  other  writers. 
£lian  ( V.  H.,  II,  10)  draws  a  toij  onravooitble  pic- 
ture of  both  his  character  and  personal  appearance. 
In  all  this,  however,  there  ia  very  probably  much  of 
eufgeration.  Dionysios  of  HaUcaniassus  {Ef.  ad 
Pomp.)  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  to  praiae  the  man  ; 
be  ranks  htm,  at  leaat,  among  those  who  hare  ceosured 
Plato,  not  from  a  feeling  of  envy  or  enmity,  but  a  de- 
aire  for  the  tmth.  The  age  of  Zoilos  tq  unceruin. 
Vitraviua  {Praf.,  ad  lib.  7)  refera  him  to  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  PhiUdelphoa,  and  is  followed  by  Voaaius. 
Reineaius,  however  {Yar.  I^eet.,  3,  S),  and  lonsids 
(de  Script.  Hist.  PkU.,  c.  9)  are  opposed  to  this,  be- 
ceuse  Zoilos  is  said  to  hare  been  a  hearer  of  Polyc- 
Mea,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Socratei.  (CodbuU 
the  remaps  of  Perizoniu  on  Uiia  subject,  M.£/tan., 
V,  H;  I.  e.)  Seme  aay  that  Zoilua  was  atoned  to 
death,  or  etpoaed  on  a  ctobb,  by  order  of  Ptolemy, 
while  others  maintain  that  be  was  burned  alive  at 
Smyrna.  According  to  another  account,  he  recited 
hia  invectivea  against  Homer  at  the  Olympic  nmes, 
tod  was  thrown  from  a  rock  for  his  o&iice.  (SUati, 
V.  H.,  L  e.—Ltmgin.,  9,  4.) 

Zona  or  Zona,  a  city  on  the  JEgna  coast  of 
Thrace,  near  the  promontory  of  Serrhium.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotua  (7,  5Q)  sod  by  Hecataua  {ap, 
Steph.  Bj/2.).  Here  Orpheus  sang,  and  by  hia  stimina 
draw  after  him  both  the  woods  and  the  beasts  that 
tenanted  them.    (ApoUm.  IRkai.,  1,  S8.) 

Zonarab,  a  ByztDtioe  historian,  who  fiouriahad  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  eleventh  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  twelfth  centuries.  He  held  the  offices 
originally  of  Grand  Dongariua  (commander  of  the  fleet) 
and  chief  secretary  of  the  imperial  cabinet ;  but  he 
afierward  became  a  monk,  and  attached  himaelf  to  a 
religioua  house  on  Mount  Athoa,  where  he  died  sub- 
•eqoentW  to  A.D.  1118.  Hia  AmtaU,  at  Chronicle, 
eztaud  from  the  ereatioB  of  ibe  world  down  to  II18 
A.I>.,  the  period  of  the  death  of  Alexia  I.  Thtry  poa- 
aesa  a  double  interest :  for  mora  ancient  times,  he  baa 
arailed  himself,  independently  of  Eutropiua  and  Dio 
CassiuB,  of  other  Buthors  that  are  lost  to  u  ;  and  at  a 
later  period  he  details  events  of  which  be  nimaelf  waa 
a  witoesa.  Though  defieienl  in  critical  spirit,  be  baa 
atiU  diefdayed  gm(  good  aenaa  in  adding  poduog  of 
hia  own  to  tba  oxtiaeta  vriueb  bo  baa  inserted  in  Ua 
biatoiy,  except  what  night  aerre  to  unite  them  to- 
gether in  regular  order.  There  results  from  this,  it  is 
true,  a  great  variety  of  atyle  in  his  work,  but  this  is 
eaaily  pardoned,  and  the  only  regret  is,  that  Zoaaraa 
bad  not  indicated  with  more  ezaetnaea  the  aotlwra 
vdiatwe  be  drew  bia  materiala.  The  impaitialt^  of 
the  writer  is  worthy  ^  pniaa.  TUa  woifc  ia  foaiid  in 
the  eoUectiona  of  the  Byxantine  Hiatoriana. — Zonaraa 
was  the  author  also  of  a  Glossary  ia  Leiietm,  in  the 
■annei  of  Hesfjcbios  and  Soidaa.   It  was  ptMisbed 


volumes  being  devoted  to  the  Lexicon  of  Zoaarai. 
{SehdU,  Bitl.  Lit.  Gt.,  toI.  8,  p.  288.) 

Zorf  108,  a  Persian,  son  of  M<vabyzus,  who  gained 
possession  of  Babylon  for  Darius  Hystaapis  by  a  strat- 
agem similar  to  that  by  which  Sextus  Tarquinim 

Sined  Gabii  for  hia  father.  (Kid  Tanjoinins  III.— 
end-,  3,  IH,  se;f.) 

ZoxoASTBR,  a  celebrated  reformer  of  the  Magisn 
religion,  whose  era  is  altogether  uncertain.  In  what 
pointa  bis  doctrines  aay  have  differed  from  those  of 
the  preceding  period  is  sn  obscure  and  difficult  qae*- 
tion.  It  seems  certain,  however,  thst  the  code  of  sa- 
cred lawa  wbidi  be  introduced,  founded,  or  at  least 
enlsrged,  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  Magian 
eaate.  lu  members  became  the  keepers  and  expound- 
ers of  the  holy  books,  the  teachers  and  counsellors  of 
the  king,  the  oracles  from  whom  be  learned  the  Divine 
will  and  the  secrets  of  futurity,  the  mediators  who  ob- 
tained for  him  the  favour  of  Heaven,  or  propitiated  its 
anger.  According  to  Hyde,  Prideauz,  and  many  otb- 
era  of  the  leainea,  Zoroaster  was  the  same  with  the 
Zeiduaht  of  tbePwsiana,  who  waa  a  great  patriarch  of 
the  Magi,  and  lived  between  the  beginningof  the  reign 
of  Cyrus  and  the  latter  end  of  that  of  Darius  Hye- 
tBspis.  This,  however,  seems  too  late  a  dste. — ^The 
so-called  "  Oraelea  of  ZorooMter"  have  been  frequently 

C'  "shed.  (Consult,  on  this  whole  subject,  the  very 
ed  and  able  remarks  of  Pariaot,  Biogr.  Unh-t 
vol.  SS,  p.  434,  MM.,  and  also  Rhode,  dt<  keilige  Sagi^ 
&e.,  der  Baitrer,  Medcr,  dec.,  p.  112.  «;;.) 

Zosfaus,  I.  a  Greek  historian,  who  sppears  to  have 
flourished  between  A.D.  430  and  691.  He  wis  apnb- 
lic  functionary  at  Conatanlinople.  Zoaimus  wrote  a 
hiatoty  of  the  Roman  emperors  from  the  age  of  Au- 
guatua  down  to  his  own  time.  Hie  object  in  writing 
thia  waa  to  tQwe  the  canaea  which  led  to  the  downfal 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  among  these  he  ranks  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  Then  an  many  reaaons 
which  induce  the  belief  that  the  worit  of  Zonmaa 
was  not  published  in,  his  lifetime,  one  of  the  strongest 
of  which  ia  the  boldness  with  which  he  speaka  of  the 
Christian  emperors.  It  is  probable  that  he  intended 
to  continue  the  work  to  bia  own  times,  a  design  which 
his  death  jseTonted.  A  certain  negligence  of  atyle, 
which  indicates  the  abaenee  of  a  revision  on  tbe  part 
of  tbe  author,  strongly  eountenaneea  ibk  supposition. 
The  best  editions  of  Zosimna  have  been  that  of  Cel- 
larius,  8vo,  Jena,  1738,  and  that  of  Reitemier,  8vo, 
Lipt.,  1784.  The  best  edition  now,  however,  is  that 
by  Bekker  in  the  Corpoa  Byx.  Hist.,  Bmn,  1837, 8vo. 
— II.  A  native  of  PanopoUa,  in  Egypt,  who  wrote,  ac- 
eoiding  to  Soidaa,  a  wm  on  Cbomistrj  (Xwceniid). 
in  18  hooka.  Tba  Puis  and  Tienna  M8S.  contain 
Tsriooa  detached  treattsee  of  this  writer,  which  foim 
ed  part,  in  all  likelihood,  of  this  voluminous  produe* 
tion ;  such  as  a  dissertation  on  the  sacred  and  divine 
art  of  forming  gold  and  silver,  &c.  Then  exist  also 
five  other  vtotks  of  this  same  writer,  such  u"Ontki 
Art  ^  makm^  Btt^^  (w^  ^^Ifim  ireifOMif),  &c.  An 
edition  of  thia  laat-mantioDed  work  waa  pablished  it 
1814,t7Granar,5^Mae.«8n>.  (fj^man,  £».  AY 
UogT.,  vol.  8,  p.  880.— SdklU,  Hul.  Ut.  Gr.,  voL  1 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


ABAt,ni.thetwdfthkingof  Argos.  He  was  the 
•00  of  Ljnceus  aod  Hypermueatra,  and  gtaodson 
of  Daoaaa.  He  married  Oealeia,  who  bore  bim 
twin  sons,  Acrisius  and  Praetus.  (ApoQoi.,  ft,  S, 
L—B^m.,  Aft.,  170.)  When  be  informed  hia 
hihes  of  the  death  of  Danaos,  be  was  rewarded 
with  the  shield  of  his  graadfather,  wfaiob  was  sa- 
cred  to  Jqdo.  He  is  described  as  a  suceesaftil  con- 
qnem,  and  as  the  foonder  of  the  town  of  Abas  in 
Phocis  (Paut.,  10,  36, 1),  and  of  the  Pelasgic  Argos 
in  Thessaljr.  (S&ah.,  9,  p.  431.)  The  fame  of 
bis  warlike  spirit  was  so  great,  that  even  after  his 
death,  when  people  revoltad  whom  be  had  snbdued, 
they  were  pat  to  ^ht  by  the  aim^de  act  of  showing 
them  Jiis  shield.  (Vtr/f.,  Mn.,  8, 366.— Sen.,  aA  be.) 
It  was  from  this  Abas  that  the  kings  of  Argos  were 
called  by  the  patron^ic  Abantiades. 

ABiaciNTui  CktaaKmni),  a  physician  ofLngda- 
num  (Ljons),  who  probably  lived  in  the  secood  ceo- 
tury  after  Christ.  He  is  several  times  mentioned 
by  Galen  {JOe  Contpot.  MtHeam.  iteund.  Loeot,  9, 
i,  ToL  18,  p.  Tt9),  who  has  also  preaerred  an  an- 
tidote inveoled  ay  him  against  the  bite  of  serpents. 
iDe  Antid.,  2,  IS,  vol.  14,  p.  177  }  The  name  is 
lo  be  met  with  in  numerous  Latin  inscriptions  in 
Gniter's  collection,  five  of  which  refer  to  a  freed- 
oian  of  Aoffustos,  who  is  supposed  by  Kiihn  (AdH- 
Um.  ai  ^eneh.  Md»e.  Yet.  a  J.  A.  Fabrido  m 
•^BiU.  Gr."  Exha.)  to  he  the  same  person  that  is 
TtcDtioned  by  Galen.  This,  however,  is  qnite  oncer- 
tain,  as  also  whether  XlapoKMrtec  'A6daKav0os  in 
tialen  {De  Compot.  Medicam.  tecund.  Locot.,  7,  3, 
vol.  Id,  p.  71^  refers  to  the  subject  of  this  article. 

Abous  CAMioc),  the  pretended  author  of  an 
Apocryphal  book,  entitled  The  Hittery  of  Utt  Afot- 
oAcs/  eotuett.  litis  work  claims  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  Hebrew,  to  have  been  translated  into  Greek 
by  Eutropius,  and  thence  into  Latin  by  Julius  Afri- 
'^nos.  It  was,  however,  originally  written  in  Latin, 
about  A.D.  910.  It  is  printed  in  Fabricins,  Codex 
Apocryp/au  Novi  Te»l.,  p.  402,  8to,  Hamb.,  1703. 
Abdias  was  called,  too,  the  first  Bishop  of  Babylon. 

Abbluo  is  the  name  of  a  divinity  found  in  in- 
scriptions which  were  discovered  at  Comminges  in 
France.  (Gntter,  Inter.,  p.  87.  4. — J.  Scaliger,  Lee- 
limes  AusoHtana,  I,  9.)   Buttmann  iMylktAogiu,  \, 
p.  187,  &c.}  considers  Abellio  to  be  the  same  name 
as  Apullo,  who  in  Crete  and  elsewhere  was  called 
'A6(Xioc,  and  by  the  Italians  and  some  Dorians 
ApeDo  iFeat.,  ».  v.  ApeiUnem.— Etutaik.  «rf  IL,  2, 
M),  and  that  the  deity  is  the  same  as  the  Gallic 
Apollo  mentioned  by  Gasar  (BelL  GatL,  8, 17),  and 
also  the  same  as  Belis  or  Belenus  mentioned  by 
TertaUiaD  iApohget.,  23}  and  Herodian  (8,  3. — 
Comp.  CapUol.,  Maximin.,  32).   As  the  root  of  the 
word  he  recogaises  the  Spartan  B^Xa,  ■.  c,  the  sun 
CffeeyclLt  «.        which  appears  in  the  Syriao  and 
Chaldato  Belus  or  BaaL 

AnisiKBs  or  AsissXass  ('ASurifi^),  called  Ero- 
brsams  i'EftSiaopot)  by  Diodonis  (17,  90),  an  In- 
dian king  beyond  the  river  Hydaspes,  irtiose  terri- 
tory lay  in  the  mountains,  sent  embassiea  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  both  before  and  after  the  conquest 
of  Poms,  although  inclined  to  espouse  the  si^  of 
the  latter.  Alexander  not  oob  allowed  him  to  re- 
nin bis  kinsdom,  but  iDonaiM  it,  and  on  his  death 


appointed  his  son  as  his  Miceessoi.  'Anu,-%  Amt^ 
6,  8,  20,  99.— Curt.,  8,  IS,  13,  14 ;  9, 1 ;  10, 1 ,) 

AsiTUNvs  {'AUr^utvit),  the  author  of  a  Greek 
treatise  De  Vrini*  inserted  in  the  second  volume 
of  Ideler's  Pkutia  et  Mtdki  Gracx  MinoreM,  BeroL, 
8vo,  184S,  with  the  title  Hu!  OiptM  Jipayttareia 
'Aptoni  rov  Xo^dnw  irapd  ^  liOUt  'AAA*  'fViirvt 
ToS  Zwd.  ^Toi  'kXk^  vlov  n6  ZivA,  mpa  A  IraXolt 
'kUrfyayoy.  He  is  the  same  person  as  the  celebra- 
ted Arabic  physician  Avuxnna,  whose  real  name 
was  Ahft  'AH  Ibn  Sini,  A.  H.  370  or  376-428 
(A.D.  980  or  985-1038),  and  from  whose  great 
work  Kelab  lU'Kim&nfi  't-Tebb,  Liber  CanoiMMedi- 
eina,  this  treatise  is  probably  translated. 

Ablabius  CASAdbof),  I.  a  [Aysician  on  whose 
death  there  is  an  epigram  by  Theosebia  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  (7,  669.)  in  which  he  is  consid- 
ered as  inferior  only  to  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 
With  respect  to  his  date,  it  is  only  luiown  that  he 
most  have  lived  alter  Galen,  that  is,  some  time 
laterthan  the  second  centoryaAerChrisL—II.  Hie 
iOustiioas  {'Vi^ovarpux),  the  author  of  an  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  (9,  TffiB)  "on  the  quuit  ol 
Asclepiades."  NoUiiDg  mora  is  known  of  him,  un- 
less he  be  the  same  person  as  Ablabius,  the  Nova- 
tian  bishop  of  Nicma,  who  was  a  disciple  of  the 
rlietorician  Troilus,  and  himself  eminent  in  the 
same  nrofbssioo,  and  who  lived  onder  Honorios  and 
Theodosius  II.,  at  the  end  of  the  fiwith  aod  the  be 
ginning  of  the  fifUi  centuries  after  C^irist.  (5ocra- 
tee.  But.  Ece.,  7,  IS.} 

Abboc5kab  ('A6poK6fia{),  II.  one  of  the  satiaps 
'of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  was  sent  with  an  army  of 
300,000  men  to  oppose  Cyrus  on  his  maieh  iuti 
Uppor  Asia.  On  the  arrival  of  Cynu  at  Tarsus 
Abrocomas  was  said  to  be  on  the  Euphrates ;  and 
at  Issus  four  hundred  heavy-anned  Greeks,  who  had 
deserted  Abrocomas,  joined  Cyrus.  Abroeomasdid 
not  defend  the  Syrian  passes,  as  was  expected,  but 
marched  to  join  the  king.  He  burned  some  boats  tu 
prevent  Cyrus  from  crossing  the  Euphrates,  but  did 
not  arrive  in  time  for  the  butle  of  Cunaxa.  (A'en., 
Ami.,  1, 8,  4  SO ;  4,  6>  18 ;  7,  $  K^Harpoerat. 
and  Siuitw,  *.  «,) 

Abbok  or  Habbdh  ('Affpuv  or  'A6puy),  I.  son  M 
the  Atiic  orator  Lycurgus.  (Pbt^.,  VU.  dee.  Oral. 
p.  848.}— II.  The  son  of  CalUas,  of  the  deme  of 
Bate  in  Attica,  wrote  on  the  festivals  and  sacri- 
fices of  the  Greeks.  (Steph.  Byx.,  :  v.  Ban;.)  He 
also  wrote  a  work  fre/u  irapuvv/tuv,  which  is  frequent- 
ly referred  to  by  Stephanos  Byz.  («.  b.  'Ayaff^,  'AfOVfi 
ita.)  and  othM"  writers. — III.  A  grammarian,  a  Phry* 
gian  or  Rhodian,  a  pupil  of  Tryphon,  and  originally 
a  slave,  taught  at  Rome  under  the  first  Ccsars 
{Suidat,  t.  V.  'ASpuu.) — IV.  A  rich  person  at  Argos, 
from  whom  the  proverb  'A^ipuvo;  ^io(,  which  was 
anplied  to  extravagant  persons,  is  said  to  have  bera 
detiTed.  (AitAtt,  *.  v.] 

ABROKfcHus  {'Atpuwxot),  iho  son  of  I^sidea, 
an  Athenian,  was  stationed  at  Thermopyltt  with  ■ 
vessel  to  communicate  between  I.ieonidaa  and  the 
fleet  at  Artemiaium.  He  was  subseqnenlly  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Sparta  with  Theraistocles  and  Aria- 
tides  respecting  the  fortifications  of  Athens  aftct 
the  Persian  war.   (Herod.,  8, 81.— TAnc,,  1,  01.) 

AbuiJtci  ('A&ni^'nK),  the  saUrap  of  Suaiau, 
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him  by  AJexander,  but  he  and  his  son  Oxyathres 
w«re  afterward  executed  by  Alezaodn  for  the 
oimea  they  had  commuted  ip  the  goreraraeiu  of 
Iheaatrapy.  (Citrf.,  6,  3.— Arrwi,  Jnoft..  8,  16;  7, 
^Diad.,  17,  6S.) 

AidtiA  Gbhs,  {riebeian.  On  the  coins  of  this 
geaa  we  And  the  cognomen  Gim..  whidi  is  perhaps 
an  abbreviation  of  Geminus.  The  coins  have  no 
heads  of  persona  on  them.  The  meet  distinguished 
■Hinben  (rf*  this  gens  were— I.  C.  Ascaita,  one  of 
the  ambasiadon  sent  to  Mastniasa  and  the  Cartha- 
|lBiBiiB,B.G.  171.  (L)v  ,  43,  85.)— II.  M.  Abitkids, 
tifbane  of  the  plebs,  B.C.  1B7,  of^xwed  M.  FoItIus, 
the  prooonsult  in  his  petition  for  a  triumph,  butwitb- 
da«w  his  oppositimi  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
his  oolleague  Ti.  Gracchus.  (Uv.,  39,  4,  6.)  He 
was  pretor  peregrinus,  D.C.  178.  (Ltv.,  41,-16, 19.) 

Abuxmus  Valbxb,  a  Roman  lawyer,  probeMy  the 
same  with  the  Valena  who  Ibnned  one  of  the  con- 
aUinm  of  the  Emperor  Antonlnns  Pius.  (Cttnto/t- 
ihm,  Aid.  Piiu,  13.)  We  have,  in  the  Pandects, 
■elections  from  his  seren  books  of  "  Fideieommis' 
M."  tZmnem,  Oetek.  d.  Bom.  Frivatrechtt,  1,  1, 
984.) 

AckCALLH  ('AKaxaUic).  daughter  of  Minos,  by 
whom,  aeeoniing  to  a  Cretan  tradition.  Hermes 
begot  Cydon ;  white,  according  to  a  tradition  of  the 
Tegeatans,  Cydon  was  a  son  of  Tegeates,  and  im- 
migrated to  Crete  from  Tegea.  (P«ii*.,  8,  63,  ^  8.) 
Afwllo  begot  by  her  a  son,  Miletus,  whom,  for  fear 
of  ber  father,  Acacallia  exposed  in  a  forest,  where 
W(dves  watched  and  sucklml  the  child  until  he  was 
fbond  by  shepherds,  who  tarodght  him  np.  {AnUmin. 
iJh.,  80.)  Other  BODS  of  her  and  ApoUo  are  Amphi- 
themis  and  Garamas.  {ApMon.,  4, 1490,  dec.)  Apol- 
ladons  (3, 1,  i)  2)  calls  this  daughter  of  Minos  Acalle 
fAxuXAir),  but  does  not  mention  MUetus  as  her  son. 
Aoacallis  was  in  Crete  a  common  name  for  a  nar- 
eiasns.   {^Aihat.,  15,  p.  6Bl. — Hesyeh.,  m.  v  ) 

AcIcDs  CAxosor),  a  aon  of  Lycaon  and  king  of 
Acaceainm  bi  Aeadfa,  of  which  be  was  believed  to 
be  the  flmnder.   {Pout.,  B,  3, 1. — Steph.  Bys.,  s.  v. 

AcARHAN  {'kxapvav).  One  of  the  Epigones,  was 
1  son  of  AlcmRon  and  Cal'irrhoe,  and  brother  of 
Am{diotenis.  'nieir  lather  was  murdered  by  Phe- 
gens  when  they  were  yet  very  young,  and  Calirrhofi 
prayed  to  Zeus  to  make  her  sons  grow  quickly,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  fa- 
ther. The  prayerwas  granted,  and  Acaman,  with  his 
brother,  slew  Phegeus,  his  wife,  and  his  two  sons. 
The  inhabitants  of  Psophis,  where  the  sons  had  been 
ilain,  pursued  the  murderers  as  far  as  Tegea,  where, 
however,  they  were  received  and  rescued.  At  the 
request  of  Acbelous,  they  carried  the  necklace  and 
peplus  of  Harmonia  to  Delphi,  and  from  thence  they 
went  to  Epinis,  where  Acaman  founded  the  state 
called  after  him  Aeamania.  (ApoUod.,  8,  7,  (  5-7. 
—Op.,  Met.,  9,  4l3i  &e.— Tkticyd.,  3,  lWl.—Streh., 
10,  p.  462.) 

AcctDi,  I.  or  Attiub,  L.,  an  early  Roman  tragio 
poet  and  thesonofafreedman,wa8bom,  according 
to  Jennne,  B.C.  170,  and  was  fifty  years  younger 
than  PaeoTins.  He  lived  to  a  great  tge ;  Cicero, 
whmi  a  yonng  man,  (Veqaently  co»- -^ised  with  htm. 
(Bnu.,  28.)  His  tragedies  '^me  chiefly  imitated 
flwn  the  Greeks,  espec<a!iy  from  iEschylns,  but  he 
d«o  wrote  some  on  rloman  subjects  (Pratextata) ; 
•oe  of  which,  entitled  Brutus,  was  probably  in  hon- 
Mir  of  his'  patron  D.  Bnitus.  (Cic,  De  Leg.,  3, 31 ; 
ftvArck.,  II.)  We  possess  only  fragments  of  his 
tragedies,  of  which  the  most  important  have  been 
preserved  by  Cicero,  bat  sofllcient  remains  to  josti- 
ff  the  terms  of  a  Imiration  in  which  he  is  apoken  of 


sublimity  of  his  tboaghts.  {Cie.,  Pro  flane.,  21; 
Pn  Stat.,  50,  Aa—Sor.,  Ef.,  S,  1.  SB.—QmjmU.. 
10,l,f  ST.— Gefl..  ia,S.)  Besides  these  tragedies, 
he  also  wrote  AnmaUa  in  verse,  comaining  the  his- 
tory of  Rffliie,  like  those  uf  Eonins;  and  three  prose 
works,  "  Libri  Didascalion,"  which  seeras  to  have 
been  a  history  of  poetiy, "  Libri  Pragmaticon,"  an£ 
**  Parerga :"  of  the  two  lauer  no  fragments  are  pre- 
■erved.  The  fragments  of  his  trag^ies  have  toea 
ooBected  by  Stei^anns  in  "  Frag.  vet.  Poet  LaL," 
Paris,  1664 ;  Maittaire,  "  Opera  et  Frag,  vet  Poet 
Lat.,"  Lond.,  1713 ;  and  Bothe, "  Poet.  Scenicl  Lat- 
in.," vol.  v..  Lips.,  1834;  and  the  fragments  of  the 
DMascalia  by  Madvig,  De  L.  AUii  Didascaliis  Com- 
ment.," HafniB,  1831. 

AciaANDiB  CAKiaavdpo()  wrote  a  history  of  Cy- 
rene.  (5eAof.  ttd  ApeU.,  4,  1561,  1750;  ad  Pind., 
Pylk.,  4,  imt.,  67.)  Rntarch  (Sya^.,  5,  S,  f  8) 
speaks  of  a  work  of  his  respecting  Libya  (vcpl 
AiSv^),  which  may,  probably,  be  the  same  wvik  as 
the  history  of  Cyrene.  The  time  at  which  he  live' 
is  unknown. 

Aci^AS  CAfcnrur),  a  native  of  Salamts  ht  Cjpnic, 
famed  for  his  skill  in  weaving  cloth  wiih  variegated 
patterns  (polvmit*riita).  He  and  bis  son  Helicon, 
who  distiognMhed  himself  in  the  same  art,  m  bkd- 
tioned  by  Athenaeos  (Sr  p.  48,  b.).  ZenoUos  speaks 
of  both  artists,  but  says  that  Acesas  (or,  as  he  caOa 
him,  Aceseos,  'Annrhif )  was  a  native  of  Patara,  and 
Helicon  of  Carystns.  He  tells  us,  also,  that  they 
were  the  first  who  made  a  peplus  for  Atbena  Polias. 
When  they  lived,  we  are  not  informed ;  trat  it  most 
have  been  before  the  time  of  Emipidu  and  Plaio, 
who  mention  this  peplus.  (Eur.,  Hec,  468. — Pitt., 
Bvlfiypkr.,^6.)  A  specimen  of  the  workmanship  oi 
these  two  artists  was  preserved  in  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  bearing  an  inscnption  to  the  effect  that  Pat- 
las  had  imparted  marvellous  skill  to  their  bands. 

AcisiAB  {'kKfotac,)  an  ancient  Greek  physician, 
whose  age  and  country  are  both  nnlnown.  It  ia 
ascertained,  however,  that  he  lived  at  letst  fiwt 
handred  years  before  Christ,  as  tbe  proverb  'Axtaiof 
laoaro,  Aceiiai  cured  him,  is  quoted  on  the  anthor- 
ity  of  Aristophanes.  This  saying  (by  which  only 
Aeeaias  is  known  to  us)  was  usra  when  any  per- 
son's disease  became  worse  instead  of  better  nndei 
medical  treatment,  and  is  mentioned  by  Snidas  (*.  v. 
'AKtoiof),  Zenobius  (Proverb.,  Cent.,  1,  ^  52).  Dioge- 
Dianas  ^Proiierb.,  2, 3),  Michael  Apostolius  {Provert , 
2,  23),  and  Rutarch  (Proverb,  piihu  AUxan^.  im 
mnt,  ^  98).  See  also  Proverb,  e  Cod.  Bodl.,  ^85.  in 
Gaisford's  Paramiographi  Grisa,  8vo,  Oxon.,  1636. 
It  Is  possible  that  an  author  bearing  this  name,  and 
mentioned  by  Atheneua  (13,  p.  516,  c.)  as  bavtog 
written  a  treatise  on  tbe  Art  of  Cooking  {bipaprv- 
Tui),  may  be  one  and  the  same  person,  botof  tiua 
we  have  no  certabi  inthnoatioD.  (J.J.Baier^Adtg 
Medic.  Cent.,  4to,  Lips.,  1718.) 

AcisiDs  {'AKiaiof),  II.  a  bishop  of  the  Novatiana 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  A.D.  3S5. 
who  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  advt^ 
cated  the  exclusion  from  the  commanioo  of  those 
who  were  fbond  goilty  of  gross  sta  after  haptiaoL 
(SocnU.,  Hitt.,  I,  10.— SozosLj  1,  2.) 

AcRflToDdaca  ( AiccanSjupof),  a  Greek  historieal 
wnter,  who  is  citQd  by  Hutarch  (Them.,  IS),  and 
whose  work  contained,  as  it  a;^>ear8,  an  acsoait  e 
the  battle  of  Salamts  among  other  things.  Vjt 
time  at  which  he  lived  is  unknown.  StepUuu 
(a.  V.  TStya^  nSXtf)  speaks  of  an  AeestodoM  d 
Megalopolis,  who  wrote  a  work  an  cities  {irifi  tn- 
SAiw),  bat  whether  this  is  the  same  as  the  above 
mentioned  writer  is  not  clear. 

Acbstob  i'AKioTup),  II.  a  amtianir  of  Apifli 
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\jsunp.,  Anarim.,  mi.) — la.  snroamea  swoas  i&o- 
xoc),  on  account  of  his  foreign  origin,  wb»  a  tragic 
poet  at  Athens,  and  a  contemporary  of  Anstoptaaaes. 
He  seems  to  have  been  either  ofTbracianor  Mys* 
ian  origin.  (Arutoph.,  Aw,  31. — ScJuI.,mI  lee. — 
Tcfpo,  ltVl.—Sekot.,ad  loe.~Pkot,  and  Suid.,  ».  v. 
ZoKOs^^WeUker,  Die  Grieek.  Tragid  ,  p.  lOSS.) 

AoELAca  CAxatos),  V.  son  of  Andromachoa, 
whoee  etster  Laodice  married  SelsDoas  Callioicus, 
the  father  of  Antiochas  the  Great.  AchEeua  bim- 
wlf  married  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  HithnHlates, 
king  of  Pootus.  iPotyl.,  4,  61,  ^4;  8,  33,  ^  11.) 
He  aeoompaDted  Seleucus  Cerauaus,  the  son  of 
Oalltnieus,  in  his  expedition  across  Mount  Taurus 
against  Attains,  and  after  the  aseasBination  of  Se- 
leucaa.  avenged  his  death ;  and  though  he  ought 
easily  have  assumed  the  royal  power,  he  remained 
faithfal  to  the  family  of  Selencos.  Antio(Ans  the 
Great,  the  successor  of  Seleucus,  appointed  him  to 
the  conmund  of  aU  Asia  on  this  aide  of  Mount  Tau- 
rus, B.C.  8S8.  AehsQ*  reoovered  ft>r  ttw  Syrian 
empire  all  the  districts  whidi  Attalus  had  gained ; 
bat  having  been  falsely  accused  1^  Hermeiaa,  the 
minister  of  Antiochna,  of  intending  to  revolt,  he  did 
so  in  self-defence,  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and 
ruled  over  Uie  whole  of  ^ia  on  this  sule  of  the 
Taurus.  As  long  as  Aniioohos  was  engaged  in  the 
war  vith  Ptolemy,  he  oooM  not  march  against 
AehsuB;  but  after  a  peace  had  been  combed 
with  Ptolemy,  he  crossed  the  Taurus,  united  bis 
forces  with  Attains,  deprived  AchKOs  in  one  cam- 
paign of  all  his  dominions,  and  took  Sardb,  with  the 
eTCeption  of  the  citadel.  Achcus,  after  sustaining 
a  siege  of  two  years  in  the  citadel,  at  last  fell  into 
the  bands  of  Antiochas,  B.C.  through  the  treach- 
ery of  Bohs,  who  bad  been  employed  by  Sosibius, 
the  minister  of  Ptolemy,  to  deliver  him  'from  his 
danger,  but  betrayed  him  to  Antiochus,  who  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  dea^  immediately.  {Pdyb.,  4,  3, 
}  6  ;  4  ,  48  ;  6,  40,  «  7,  43,  B7 ;  7,  15-18  ;  8,  17- 
13.) 

Achillas  (^AxiV^f),  III.  one  of  the  guardians  of 
the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  and  ownmand- 
er  of  the  troops  v^asn  Pomp^  fled  to  Egypt,  B.C. 
18.  He  is  called  by  Cxsar  a  man  of  extraordinary 
daring,  and  it  was  he  and  L.  Septimina  who  killed 
Pompey.  {Cau.,  B.  C,  3,  104.— X«v.,  Ejnt.,  104.— 
I>um  Caa:,  43,  4.)  He  subsequently  joined  tbe 
eunuch  Pothinos  in  restsUng  Cssar,  and  having  had 
Uie  command  of  the  whole  army  intrusted  to  him 
by  Fothmus,  be  muched  against  Alexandrea  with 
20,000  foot  and  2000  horse.  Cssar,  who  was  at 
Alexandrea,  had  not  sufficient  forces  to  oppose  hun, 
and  sent  ambassadors  to  treat  with  him,  bnt  these 
Achillas  murdered  to  remove  all  hopes  of  reconcil- 
iation. He  then  marched  into  Alexandrea,  and  ob- 
tained possessioa  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  dty. 
MeanwbQe,  however,  ArsiaoS,  the  jrounger  sister  of 
Ptolemy,  esaij>ed  from  Cssar  and  joined  Achillas ; 
but  dissensions  breaking  oat  between  them,  she  bad 
Achillas  put  to  death  by  Ganymedes,  a  eunuch,  B.C. 
47,  to  whom  she  then  intrusted  the  command  of 
the  forces.  {C«#.,  B.  C,  8,  106-113 ;  B.  Alex.,  4. 
-iMm  Cut.,  43,  36-40.— LucM.,  I0,618-l«8.) 

AcHLTs  f^kxJivs),  according  to  some  ancient  cos- 
mogonies, the  eternal  night,  and  the  iirst  created 
being  which  existed  even  before  Chaos.  According 
to  Heeiod,  she  was  the  personification  of  misery  and 
sadness,  and  as  such  she  was  represented  on  the 
ahieM  of  Hercules  {Seut.,  Berc,  304,  &c.):  pale, 
nnaciated,  and  weeping,  with  chattering  teeth,  swol- 
len knees,  long  nails  on  her  fingers,  Uoody  lAiecto, 
and  her  shoulders  thickly  covered  with  dust. 

AcBHKT,  son  of  Seirim  {'Ajc/iir  vUf  ^etpti/i),  the 


tsev  Monammea  uea  airm,  whose  work  on  the 
same  subject  is  still  extant  in  Arabic  in  tbe  Royal 
Library  at  Paris  {Caiahg.  Cod.  Mamucr.  Bibtiolk. 
Reg.  Pnir.,  vol  I,  p.  330,  cod.  mccz.),  and  who  was 
horn  A.H.  83  (A.D.  663-4).  and  died  A  H.  110  ( A.D. 
738-9).  (SeeNict^andPusey,  Ca/ai.CMf.  JTafiHMr. 
Ani.  BOUoik.  B(M.,  p.  6l6.)  This  conjecture  wiD 
seem  the  more  iHttbable  when  it  is  recollected  UiM 
the  two  names  Ahmed  or  Ackmet  and  Mohammed, 
however  unlike  each  other  they  may  appear  in  Eng- 
lish, constat  in  Aiabio  of  four  letters  each,  and  di^ 
only  in  the  first.  There  must,  however,  he  sraie 
difibrenoe  between  Adunet's  work,  in  the  frnm  in 
which  we  have  it,  and  that  of  Ibn  Sfrfn, » the  wri 
ter  of  Uie  former  (or  the  translator)  appears  fVom  in- 
ternal evidence  to  have  been  catamly  a  Christian 
(o.  S,  190,  dec.).  It  exists  only  in  Greek,  or,  rather 
(if  the  above  conjectnie  aa  to  its  author  be  correct), 
it  has  only  berai  published  in  that  language.  It  con- 
sists of  Uiree  tnodied  and  ibor  duiptnra,  and  pro- 
fesses to  be  derived  Ann  lAat  has  been  written  on 
the  same  subject  by  tbe  Indians,  Persians,  and 
Egyptians.  It  was  translated  out  of  Greek  into 
Latin  about  the  year  1160,  by  Leo  Tuseua,  of  which 
work  two  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  Catp.  Bat- 
tkii  AJverearia  (31,  14,  ed.  Francof.,  1634,  fol.). 
It  was  first  poUlsbed  at  Franldbrt,  1677. 8vo,  in  a 
Latin  translation,  made  by  Lennelavina,  fnnn  a  very 
imperii  Greek  manuscript,  with  the  title  "  Apun- 
asaris  Apoteleamata,  sive  de  Significatla  et  Eventta 
Insomniorum,  ex  Indorum,  Persarum,  jEgypliorum- 
que  Disciplina."  The  word  ApomaMare*  is  a  co^ 
ruption  of  tbe  name  of  tbe  Ihrnous  Albamaaar,  or 
Ah  Ma'ahar,  and  Lennolanus  afterward  noknoiil- 
edged  his  mistake  in  attrflrating  tbe  woifc  to  bmi. 
It  was  published  fn  Greek  and  Latin  by  R^altivik 
and  apfwnded  to  his  edition  of  the  Omtiroeritmk.ni 
ArtemidoTus,  Lnteti  -Paris,  <1S08,  ^4tD,  and  some 
Greek  various  readings  are  inserted  by  Jac  De 
Rhoer  in  his  Ofttim  PoMfUmnM,  p.  838,  &«.,  Dn- 
ventr.,  1763,  8to.  It  has  also  beoi  translated  into 
Italian,  French,  and  German. 

AcBOLioa  hdd  the  office  o{  Magiater  Admutato- 
num  in  the  reign  of  Valerian  (B.C.  368-360).  One 
of  his  woAs  was  entitled  Acta,  and  contained  an 
account  of  the  history  of  Anielian.  It  was  in  nine 
books  at  least.  (r(ipjw.,^tinil.,  IS.)  He  ^  wrote 
the  life  of  Alejcander  Severus.  (isa^rid.,  Aln.  5n., 
14.  48,  68.)  * 

AciDfHDs,  8  ftmily  name  of  tbe  Manila  gens. 
Ckmo  apealDK^  tbe  Aeidiai  aa  among  the  first  men 
of  a  former  age.  {De  leg.  agr.,  3,  34^) — I.  L.  Mam- 
Liiri,  pnetor  nrbanus  in  the  year  B.C.  310,  was 
sent  by  the  aenate  into  Skaly  to  bring  bat^  the 
consul  Valerius  to  Rome  to  hoU  the  elections. 
(Lit.,  38,  33  ;  37,  4.)  In  B.C.  307,  be  was  with 
the  tKM^  atetlimed  at  Naraia  to  oppoee  Haa 
dndnl,  and  was  tbe  first  to  send  to  itame  iirtelll 
gence  of  the  defeat  of  thf  lattor.  (£».,  37,  80. 
In  B.C.  306,  he  and  L.  Cornelius  Lentalns  had  the 

S evince  of  Spain  intnisted  to  them,  with  procoDSU- 
r  power.  In  the  fMlowing  year  he  conquered  the 
Ausetani  and  Bergetea,  who  had  rebelled  against  the 
RonMBB  in  eonaeqaeoee  of  the  abaeooe  of  Scipio, 
He  dkl  not  retom  to  Rome  tiU  tbe  year  B.C.  IM^ 
but  was  prevented  the  tribune  P.  Forchia  Lnea 
from  entering  tha  city  in  an  ovation,  which  tbe  sea- 
ate  had  granted  him.  (Xdvy,  38,  38  ;  39,  1-3,  13  i 
83,  7.)— n.  L.  MiWLiot  FoLTUMOi,  originally  be- 
k>nged  to  the  Fnlvia  gens,  but  waa  adopted  inta 
tbe  Manila  gen^  mvbably  1^  the  above^nentioned 
Acidhina.  ( VeU.  Pat.,  3, 8.)  He  was  prvtor  B.0 
188,  and  had  tbe  province  of  His|mnla  OHerior  al 
lotted  to  him,  where  he  remained  till  B.C.  180  ti 
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redoced  the  wbole  people  to  sabjectiofi.  H«  tpidied 
for  ■  triuaiph  in  oonaeqaeace,  but  obuined  ooljr  ao 
onthw.  (L»^  88,  SS;  >0,  81,  SB.)  In  B.C.  183, 
ha  WM  one  of  the  amlMWSMlori  sent  into  Gallia 
TVansalpioa,  and  waa  alao  appointed  one  of  the 
tTlumTira  for  foondiaf  the  Latin  colony  of  A^ai- 
leia,  which  waa,  however,  not  foonded  till  B.C.  181. 
(Lit.,  89,  54,  56;  40,  84.)  He  waa  eoDMil  B.C. 
179  (L*v.,  40,  48),  with  hia  own  brother,  Q.  Fnlviua 
FlaecM,  which  ia  the  oalj  inataoee  of  two  brothera 
hddbic  the  oMundahip  at  the  aane  time.  {Fui. 
Ct^oi—VaLP^.,9,B.)  At  the  eleotioD  of  Acid- 
tana,  H.  Seipio  declared  him  to  be  vimm  batmm, 
^ngnimque  dtem.  (Cie.,  D*  Or.,  S,  M.) — III.  L. 
MiNLioi,  who  waa  qmeator  in  B.C.  1S8  (It*.,  46, 
li\  is  pnrf»bly  one  of  the  two  Manlii  Aeidioi,  who 
are  mentioDed  two  ^reua  befiMW  aa  iOutrione  ^oittha, 
ud  of  whom  om  waa  the  aoa  of  M.  Manlina,  Um 
other  of  L.  MaoUna.  {Li».,  43, 49.)  The  latter  ia 

frobably  the  aame  aa  the  qiuraior.  and  the  son  of  No. 
[. — IV.  A  young  man  who  waa  goinf  to  pursue  hia 
Btudiea  at  Athens  at  the  tame  time  aa  young  Cicero, 
B.C.46.  (CicaiiilU..  18,88.)  He  ia.  perhaps,  the 
aame  Acidiaiia  who  aaat  inidligeaoe  to  Ciem>  re- 
specting the  death  of  MaraeUus.  {de.  ad  Fum.,  A, 
IS.) 

AciHDf  Nos,  Gaaodaius  (Tptryipiof  'AiUvmvoc),  a 
Greek  monlc,  A.D.  1841,  diatioguisbed  in  the  coo- 
troversy  with  the  Heaydiast  or  Quietist  monks  of 
Meant  AUios.  He  supported  and  aoeceeded  Bar- 
laam  in  hia  oppoaitkM  to  their  nation  that  the  light 
whiiA  appeared  oo  the  Kfount  of  ttie  Transfigoration 
was  uncretted.  The  empemr,  John  Cantacuxeaus, 
took  part  (A.D.  1847)  with  Palamas,  the  leader  of 
Uie  Qui^ats,  and  obtained  the  condemnation  of 
AcindynuB  by  aeveral  councila  at  Constantinople,  at 
one  especially  in  A.D.  ISfil.  Remama  <d  Adnd^- 
Ma  ara,  D*  SutHtim  *t  O^mUmw  Dn  atberM*  tm- 
ptrUUm  Ortgoru  Fa/aoM,  4e->  in  "  Varinnim  Fwi- 
uOcum  ad  Petram  Gnapbeum  Eutychfannm  £pis- 
to).,*'  p.  77,  Oretser.,  4to,  Iiunctet.,  1016.  and  Car- 
Men  lanhicum  de  Httrtnhu  Pafasia,  **  Grwcic  Or- 
tbodozs  ScriptoreN"  by  Leo.  Altatina,  p.  755,  vol.  1, 
4to,  Rom.,  16BS. 

AcdTBs  {'AKoinn)*  according  to  Ovid  (Met.,  8, 
688,  dec.),  the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman  in  Mcoaia, 
who  serred  as  pilot  in  a  abip.  After  landing  at  the 
island  of  Naxos,  some  of  the  aailora  brought  with 
them  on  bo^  a  beautiful  sleeping  boy,  whom  they 
had  found  in  the  island,  and  whom  they  wiahed  to 
take  with  them ;  but  Aocetes,  who  recognised  in  the 
boy  the  god  Baocbua,  disauaded  them  fran  it,  but 
in  vain.  When  the  ship  bad  reached  the  open  aea, 
Uie  boy  awtdce,  and  deaired  to  be  carried  back  to 
NaxoB.  The  sailors  promised  to  do  ao,  but  did  not 
keep  their  word.  Hereupon  the  god  ahowed  him- 
aeu  to  them  in  his  own  msjesty :  vines  began  to 
twine  around  the  Teasel,  tigera  appeared,  and  the 
aailora,  seiaad  with  madness,  jumped  into  the  aea 
and  perished.  Aootea  alone  was  saved  aod  coo- 
vqrea  badi  to  Naxos,  where  be  ma  iiutiated  in 
the  Bacchic  ntyaterfea,  and  heeaBie  a  priest  at  the 
god.  Hygtaos  {Fab.,  134),  wfaoee  story,  on  the 
whole,  agrees  with  that  of  Ovid,  and  all  the  other 
writers  who  mention  this  adventure  of  Bacchua, 
call  the  crew  of  the  ship  1>rrhenian  pirates,  and 
^rive  the  name  of  the  Tyrrheniap  Sea  from  them. 
(^Dp^  ^M.,  igiwi.  in  BMek.—ArolML,  3,  5,  $  S.— 

Ao&ais  fAxopv)!  king  of  Egypt,  entered  into  at- 
Uacse  with  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  against  their 
common  ooemy  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  atraut 
B.C.  386,  and  asetated  Evagoras  with  ships  and 
aioiMT.   Oa  tha  cca  olusioa  of  the  war  with  Evago- 
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oppoae  them,  and  engaged  many  Gredtmercenariet 
of  irtKm  he  appointed  Chabrias  general  Chabhat 
however,  waa  recalled  by  the  Athenians  on  the  eon 
l^aint  of  Fhuvahazus,  who  was  apfKMnte*)  \iy  4r 
tazerxea  to  conduct  the  war.  AVhen  the  I'oicidi 
army  entered  Egypt,  which  was  not  tdl  a.C.  377 
Acoria  was  already  dead.  (Dioi.,  ft,  tt-^  8, 6,  89 
41,  iX—Tktofom.  Of  Phot.,  co6.  i7d.)  SynceBw 
(p.  78,  a.,  p.  S67,  a.)  aasigaa  td  rtuen  years  to  hit 
reign. 

AexMA  i'AKpaia),  I.  a  dai%f>;er  of  the  rtvergoi' 
Aaterion.  neat  Myeeov,  vhc,  together  with  hei 
sisters  Eubcea  and  Pro^iana,  acted  aa  nurses  ta 
JoBo.  A  hill,  Acnea,  (f^ite  the  temple  of  Jooo, 
near  Myoenn,  derived  ia  name  from  her.  (/*«>., 
8, 17,  4  3.)— II.  Aor«ii  and  Acrsus  are  also  attri 
botea  giTen  to  variods  goddesaes  and  gods  whose 
teoplea  were  aitHtod  npon  hilb,  ooch  aa  Jupiter, 
Juno,  Venua,  Hinem,  Diana,  and  others.  (Paiu., 
1,  1,  M ;  3,  S4»  ^l^ApoOitd.,  I,  9,  «  HS.—Yitna, 

I.  7.— SycKikcnR,  ad  CaUim.,  Hytxn.  in  Jtn>.,  83.) 
AcaoroLiTA,  Geobsii;!  iVeupyiof  'AgfivttXir^), 

the  son  of  the  greet  logtttbeta  Coottaotinus  Acropo- 
lita  the  dder,  hekuged  to  a  noble  ^aaatiDe  Amity 
which  stood  in  idauooabip  to  the  imperial  family  d 
the  Docaa.  {Arr^tNu,  97.)  He  was  bom  at  C«n- 
atantinople  in  1330  {A.,  30),  bat  accompanied  his  &■ 
ther  in  hia  sixteenth  year  to  Nicaa,  the  residence 
of  the  Greek  emperor  John  Vatatzes  Ducas.  Then 
he  continued  and  finished  hia  atudies  under  Theo- 
dorusEzapterigus  and  NicqdMiraaBlemmida.  (A, 
83.)  The  emperor  employta  hun  afterward  in  dip- 
lomatic affaire,  and  Acropolita  showed  hims^a  v^ 
discreet  and  dtilful  n^otiator.  In  1255  be  com- 
manded the  Nicasan  army  in  the  war  between  Mi 
chael,  despot  of  Epirua,  aod  the  Emperor  Theodon. 

II.  ,  the  aon  and  succeaaor  of  Jcdm.  But  be  wu 
made  prisMier,  and  waa  oily  delivered  ia  MO  Ig 
the  mediation  of  Michael  nla<riogua.  neviood) 
to  this  he  bad  been  appointed  great  logotbMa,  eithn 
by  John  or  by  Theodore,  whom  he  had  instmeted 
in  logic.  Meanwhile,  Michael  Pabeologus  was 
claiEMd  Emperor  of  Nic»a  in  1360,  and  in  1S61  he 
expelled  the  Latins  from  Constantinople,  and  be- 
came emperor  of  the  whole  East ;  and  fran  this 
moment  Georgiua  Acropolita  becomes  known  in  the 
history  of  the  Eastern  empire  as  one  of  the  greateel 
dMomatists.  After  having  discharged  the  fumAioa 
of  ambaasador  at  the  court  of  Coostantine,  king  of 
the  Bulgarians,  he  retired  for  some  years  from  pub- 
lic afiairs,  and  made  the  iostniction  of  youth  his  sole 
oocopation.  But  he  was  soon  emf^oyed  in  a  veiy 
important  negotiation.  Michael,  afraid  of  a  taw 
iMia  invaatmi.  pn^tosed  to  Pope  Clemens  IV.  to  le- 
unUe  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  churches ;  aod  nego- 
tiations ensued,  which  wcare  carried  on  during  the 
reigo  of  five  popes,  Clemens  IT.,  Gregory  X.,  Jdin 
XXl.,  NicolauB  III.,  and  Martin  IT.,  and  the  hsppy 
result  of  which  was  almost  entirely  owing  to  the 
skill  of  Acnwolita.  Aa  eai^  as  1273,  Acropolita 
was  aent  to  PqM  Gregoiy  2.,  and  in  1374,  at  the 
Couwal  of  Lyoaa,  he  oonfinned,  by  an  oath  hi  tha 
emperor's  name,  that  that  confession  of  foith  which 
had  been  previously  sent  to  Constantinople  by  the 
pope  had  been  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  The  reunion 
of  the  two  ohorohes  was  afterward  hnifceo  off;  but 
not  through  the  foult  of  Acropolita.  In  1282,  Aero- 
pcdits  waa  once  more  aent  to  Bulgaria,  and  shortly 
after  his  retom  he  died,  in  the  month  of  Derembci 
of  the  same  year,  in  his  62d  year. 

Acropolita  is  the  author  of  sercral  works:  .e 
moat  important  of  which  is  a  history  of  the  Byian- 
tine  Empire,  under  the  title  XpoviKov  h'  ovk^ 
Tuv  tv  wrifioti,  that  is.  from  the  takins  of  C-oi  Man 
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I  rum  we  loreign  joxe.  i  av  mo-  ui  luis  wufk.  whb 
found  in  the  library  of  Georgiiu  Cantacutenus  it 
Oomtantino^  and  afterward  brought  to  Europe. 
{fiAriauM,  BM.  GreK.,  rol.  7,  p.  768.)  The  first 
edition  of  this  work,  with  a  I>atin  tranalstion  and 
notes,  was  puUished  Theodorua  Doom,  Lugd. 
BataT.,  1614,  Sto  ;  but  a  more  critical  one  by  Leo 
AJlatiuB,  who  osed  a  Valican  MS.,  and  divided  the 
text  into  chapters.    It  has  the  title  Teupylw  roO 

Georgii  AeropctiUt,  mivnt  Li^atktta,  Hittoria,  Ac, 
Paris,  1661,  fo).  Tbtt  edition  is  reprinted  in  the 
"  Corpus  Byzantinoram  Scriptorura,"  Venice,  1729, 
Tol.  12.  "niis  chronicle  contains  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  periods  of  Byzantine  history,  bat  it  is 
BO  short  that  it  seems  to  be  only  an  abridgment  of 
another  worit  of  the  same  autlior,  which  is  lost. 
Acropolita  perhaps  oom^osed  it  with  the  view  of 
giTing  it  as  a  compeDdinm  to  those  young  men 
whose  scientidc  education  he  snperintended,  after 
bis  return  from  his  first  embassy  to  Bulgaria.  The 
history  of  Michael  Palteologus  by  Paehymerea  may 
be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  woric  of  Acro- 
polita. Besides  thia  work,  Acropolita  wrote  several 
orations,  which  be  delivered  in  his  capacity  as  great 
logotheta,  and  as  director  of  the  negotiations  with 
the  pope  -,  but  these  orations  have  not  been  publish- 
ed. Fabricius  (vol.  7,  p.  471)  speaksof  a  MS.  which 
has  the  title  Tlepl  ruv  ind  xr^euf  K6efnv  iruv  xai 
irtpl  ruv  paaiXewuvTuv  ftixpi  dAwoeu^  Kuvorairri- 
ixnnriXeu;.  Georgios,  or  Gregorius  Cyprius,  who 
has  written  a  short  encomiam  of  Acropolita,  calls 
him  the  Plato  and  the  Aristotle  of  his  time.  This 
"  eucominm"  is  printed,  with  a  Latin  banslation,  at 
the  bead  of  tbe  edition  of  Acropolita  by  Tb.  Donza  i 
it  contains  useful  information  concerning  Acropolita, 
although  it  is  full  of  adulation.  Farther  information 
is  contained  in  Acropolita's  history,  especially  in  the 
huterpartofit,andinFBcbymere8,4t38;  6,16,34, 
sell. 

AoT6Bnrs  N«ao,  H.,  seems  to  have  written  a  life 
of  Julius  CKsar,  or  a  bistoiy  of  bis  times,  which 
is  quoted  by  Suetonius  (Jul.,  9,  SS).  The  time  at 
which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  from  the  way  in 
which  be  is  referred  to  by  Suetonius,  he  would  al< 
most  seem  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Cesar. 

AoTtrixiDs  {'AKTovapiof),  tbe  surname  by  which 
an  ancient  Greek  physician,  whose  real  name  was 
Joannes,  is  commonly  known.  His  fttber's  name 
was  Zacharias ;  be  himself  practised  at  Constan- 
inople,  and,  as  it  appears,  with  some  degree  of 
credit,  as  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Aetu- 
ariiu,  a  dignity  firequently  conferred  at  that  court 
upon  physicians.  {Diet,  of  Ant.,  p.  631,  b.)  Very 
little  is  known  of  tbe  events  of  his  life,  and  his  date 
is  rather  nneeruin,  as  some  persons  reckon  him  to 
have  lived  in  the  deventh  century,  and  ottiers  bring 
biro  down  as  low  as  tbe  beginning  of  the  fourteenth. 
He  probably  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  as  one  of  his  works  is  dedicated  to  his  tu- 
tor, Joseph  Racendytes,  who  lived  in  tbe  reign  of 
Andnmicas  II.  FalBok^s,  A.D.  lWl-1888.  One 
of  his  schoolfellows  is  supposed  to  have  been  Apo- 
canchus,  whont  he  describes  (though  without  na- 
ming him)  as  going  upon  an  embassy  to  the  north. 
[Jk  Melk.  Med.,  Pra/.  in  1,  8,  p.  189,  169.) 

One  of  his  works  is  entitled  Ilep!  'Evcpyewv  Koi 
IlaflJv  Tov  "tvxufoii  Qweifianf,  Kal  Ttjf  xar*  airro 
iuuT^c,  "  De  AjBtionibna  et  A^tibaa  Spiritus  Ani- 
mslis.  ejosqoe  Nutritkme."  This  is  a  psychological 
and  physiological  work  in  two  books,  in  which  all  his 
reasoning,  says  Freind,  seems  to  be  founded  upon 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Aristotle,  Galen,  and 
ittliers.  with  relation  to  the  same  aidiiect.  Tbe  style 


w  oe  mei  wim  in  ine  laier  urecK  wnters.  A  toier 
ably  full  abstract  of  it  is  given  by  Barchusen,  HUl 
Medic,  Dial.  14,  p.  S88,  dtc.  It  waa  first  pubUshed 
Vraet.,  IM7,  8n>,  in  a  Latin  translatioo  by  JoL 
Atexandrinns  de  Neuatatn.  The  first  edition  of  tbe 
original  was  puUished,  Paris,  1&&7,  6vo,  edited, 
without  notes  or  preface,  by  Jac.  Goupyl.  A  second 
Greek  edition  appeared  in  1774,  8vo,  Lips.,  undei 
tbe  care  of  J.  F.  Fischer.  Ideler  haa  also  inseiled 
it  iu  the  first  volume  of  his  Pkyaki  et  Medici  Grmd 
Minorett  Berol.,  Svo,  1841 ;  and  the  first  l«rt  of 
J.  S.  Bernaidi  RtH^uia  MeHeo-Critiea,  ed.  Graner, 
Jenc,  179S,  8vo,  contains  some  Greek  scholia  oa 
the  work. 

Another  of  bis  extant  works  is  entitled  &tpa- 
irevTucit  UtOodoc,  "De  Nethodo  Medendi,"  in  six 
books,  which  have  hitherto  appeared  complete  only 
in  a  Latin  translation,  though  Diets  bad,  before  his 
death,  collected  materials  for  a  Greek  edition  of 
this  utd  his  other  works.  (See  his  preface  to  Oa 
len,  De  Di*aeet.  Maae.)  In  these  boohs,  says  Freind, 
though  he  chiefly  follows  Gslen,  and  very  often 
Aetius  and  Paulas  .£gineta  without  naoiiog  him, 
yet  he  makes  use  of  whatever  be  finds  to  bis  pur- 
pose, both  in  the  oM  and  modem  writers,  as  well 
barbarians  as  Greeks ;  and,  indeed,  we  find  in  him 
several  things  that  are  not  to  be  net  with  elsawbera. 
The  woric  was  written  extempore,  and  deigned  for 
the  use  of  Apocuiebus  during  his  embassy  to  the 
north.  (Praf.,  1,  p.  139.)  A  Latin  tianslation  of 
this  work  by  Com.  H.  Mathisius  was  first  publisbedi 
Venet.,  1&64, 4to.  The  first  four  books  ai^iear  some- 
times to.bave  been  coneideTed  to  form  a  complete 
work,  of  which  the  first  and  second  have  been  m- 
seited  1v  Idi^r  in  tbe  second  volume  of  bis  Phft. 
el  Med.  Or.  Min.,  Berol.,  1843,  under  the  title  Ilept 
^layvwTtof  tladCiv,  "De  Morborum  Dignotione," 
and  from  which  the  Greek  extracts  in  H.  Stephens's 
Dieiumarium  Medicwm,  Par.,  1664,  Bvo,  are  probably 
taken.  The  fifth  and  uxth  hooks  have  also  been 
takw  for  a  ssparate  wi^  and  were  published  by 
themselves.  Par.,  1639,  8vo,  and  Basil.,  1540,  8vo, 
in  a  Idtin  translation  by  J.  Rnellius,  with  the  title 
"  De  Medicamentoram  Compositione."  An  extract 
Irom  this  work  is  inserted  in  Femel's  collection  of 
writers,  De  Febribm,  Venet.,  1676,  fol. 

His  other  extant  work  is  Oipuv,  "  De  Uri- 
nis,"  in  seven  books.  He  baa  treated  of  this  subject 
very  fully  and  distinctly,  and,  though  be  goes  upon 
the  plan  which  Theo|;4iilus  Protospatharius  had 
marked  out,  yet  he  has  added  a  great  deal  of  origi', 
nal  matter.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  systematic 
work  on  the  subject  that  remains  from  antiquity ;  so 
much  so  that,  tUI  the  chemical  improvements  of  the 
last  hundred  years,  he  had  left  hardly  anything  new 
to  be  said  by  the  moderns,  many  of  wb(»n,  says 
Freind,  transcribed  it  almost  worn  for  word.  This 
work  waa  first  pulriished  in  a  I^tin  tranalstion  by 
Ambrose  Leo,  which  ai^ared  in  1619,  Venet.,  4to, 
and  has  been  several  times  reprinted ;  the  Greek 
original  has  been  psUished  for  tbe  first  time  in  the 
second  nilDme  of  Ideler's  woritqnotedahovtt.  Two 
Latin  editions  of  bis  collected  works  are  said  by 
Choolant  {Hmdbuek  der  BicAerhinde  /ur  die  Mltere 
MedUin,  Leipiig,  1841)  to  have  been  published  in 
the  same  year,  1666,  one  at  Paris,  and  the  other  at 
Lyons,  both  in  Svo.  His  three  works  are  also  in- 
serted in  the  Jfadtca  Arti*  Prtne^  of  H.  Stephens. 
Par.,  IB67,  foL  (FraMiP»  Uiat.  ^  Pkuie^^nit- 
gel,  HiMt.  it  la  Mid—HMOer,  BOBiUh.  Mtdie.  FrmU. 
— BiireAw«ti,  Hi$t.  MeOe.) 

AouLto  occurs  as  a  surname  of  C.  Furius,  who 
waa  quKstor  of  L.  Seipio,  and  was  condemned  of 
pecutatos.  (X<tv ,  38,  Sfi.)  AeuleA  bowevor,  seona 


fens,  bat  9tSf  a  rarMme  to  tbto  pann,  cf 
iiliich  •  ttanUu  mnqila  ocean  in  tiw  roOowi^ 
aztieto. 

O.  AovLBo,  a  Roman  knight,  who  married  the 
•titer  of  HdTia,  the  mother  of  Cicero.  He  was 
MUiMMed  byaooneinhisdarmhis  knowledge  itt 
the  RoauM  law,  and  poiaeaMd  great  aooteae*  of 
Bind,  but  was  not  diatiDgaisbed  for  other  attala- 
■MDts.  He  was  ■  friend  of  X..  Lieinius  Craaaos, 
and  was  defended  him  upon  one  oocaaioo.  The 
BOB  of  Aooleo  was  C.  ViseUins  Varro ;  wfaenee  it 
woald  appear  that  Aculeo  waa  only  a  eomame  given 
to  the  ather  from  his  •entcoeaa,  aad  that  his  fall 
aame  waa  C.Tis^iiia  Varro  Aealea  {Cie.tD$Or., 
1,43;  3,  1,U;  BnU.,m.) 

Acihff  K?»  ('Annmn^f ),  a  phTsiciaa  of  Athens, 
who  lived  in  the  fifth  oeetai;  before  Christ,  and  is 
mentioned  as  the  Mend  and  oompenioo  of  Soeratea. 
{put.,  Pk<tdr.,  hut.— JTm.,  Mtmar.,  S,  18,  4  S.)  He 
was  the  father  of  EnximadiBa,  who  was  atoo  a 
l^sieian,  uid  who  is  iDtrodnced  aa  one  of  the 
speakers  in  Plato's  Sjmposiam.   {PUt.,  ProlMg., 

^916,  o. ;  iSytiqr.,  p.  176, 0.)  He  is  also  mentioned 
the  ctrilection  of  letters  firet  pidilished  hj  Leo 
-AU■tiu^  Paris,  1637,  4to,  with  the 'title  £puf.  3^ 
entit  a  Seeratkcmm,  and  again  by  Orellios,  Lips., 
161^  Sto,  ep.  14,  p.  81. 

Anaos  or  Avdmv  I'Adatoc  or  'AMoiDc),  a  Greek 
e^fnunmatie  poet,  a  native,  roost  probably,  of  Ma- 
eedonia.  The  epithet  Uaxtiivoc  m  ajqwoded  to 
his  name  before  the  third  epigram  in  the  Vat.  MS. 
(Antk.  Gr.,  6,  »8) ;  and  the  sobjeeta  of  the  seoond, 
ei|^th,  nintli,  and  tenth  qugrama  agree  with  this 
aoeoontofhieoiigiB.  Ha  lifed  la  the  time  Alex- 
andnr  the  Great,  to  wheae  deuh  he  aUadea.  (Amik. 
Or.,  7,  S40.)  The  fifth  epigram  (AMk,  Gr.,  7.  8M) 
is  inacribed  'Addatov  UtrwX^jiawu,  and  tliera  «ns  a 
Mitylencan  of  this  naooe,  who  wrote  two  proee 
weriiB,  ncpi  'Kya^fioToitotijii,  and  IIcpl  &ta6inu(. 
{Alktn..  18,  p.  6M,  A;  II,  p.  471,  F.;  The  time 
when  he  lived  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty. 
Reidte,  though  on  iDauBcieDt  grounds,  believes 
theae  two  to  be  the  ssme  pers<m.  {Antk.  Grctc, 
0.  SM.  3M ;  7,  61,  S88,  S40,  306 ;  10,  SO.— AnMci, 
A»al.^  8,  p  UM  — Jacob*.  13,  p.  831.) 

KoMMJomv  CAiIii^noc),  an  ancient  physician, 
bearing  the  title  of  latnuinkiatm  Harputiv  Xiyuii 
oo^iffT^  :  SamUa,  Hut.  EeeUt.,  7,  18),  for  the 
roeanuig  of  whidi  see  Dkt.  of  Ant.,  p.  688.  Little 
is  known  of  his  pemonal  history,  except  that  he 
*aa  1^  birth  a  Jew,  and.  that  he  was  one  of  thoee 
wtio  fled  frMn  Alexandrea  at  the  time  of  the  ezpol- 
sion  of  the  Jews  from  that  city  by  the  Patriarch  St. 
Cyril,  A.D.  41S.  He  went  to  Conatantlnople,  was 
persoaded  to  embrace  Christianity,  apparently  by 
Auicns.'Ute  patriarch  of  that  city,  and  then  return- 
ed to  Alexandrea.  (SoerattM,  Le.)  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  QnA  treatise  on  physiogoomy,  *wneyM*- 
(MWico,  in  two  books,  which  is  etiU  extant,  and 
irtiich  is  boTTOwed,  in  a  great  measure  (as  he  him- 
sdf  confesses,  l,  Prottm.,  p.  814,  *d.  Frana.),  fran 
I^>lemo*8  work  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  dedi- 
cated  to  Coostaothia,  who  is  supposed  by  Fabricins 
rfiiUMe*.  Gnem,  vol.  1,  p.  171;  18,  84.  eJ.  vU.)  to 
to  the  person  who  mamed  Fladdia,  Uie  dAghter 
of  Theodoaias  tbe  Great,  and  who  reigned  for  seven 
months  in  conionetion  with  tbe  Emperor  Honorius. 
It  was  Gnt  puUished  in  Greek  at  Paris,  1640,  8vo, 
then  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Basle,  1S44,  8vo.  and 
afterward  in  Greek,  together  with  JEXnn,  Polemo, 
and  aome  other  vrritei^  at  Rome.  1646,  4to ;  the  : 
hat  and  beat  edition  ia  that  by  J.  G.  Framlna,  who 
haa  inserted  it  in  his  cdleetion  of  the  Seriptoret 
PAytMSrMmi*  Ketere*,  Gr.  et  Lai.,  Allenb.,  1780, 
<tn,  Anoihecof  his  works,  II^'Ai>r/iui>,i><r/«Mt. 


from  It  u  given  by  Aetios  (teb-ab.  I,  germ.  3,  t 
188);  it  is  said  to  be  still  in  existence  in  maon- 
script  in  thft  Rcoral  Ubttaj  at  Paris.  Sevflni  of 
his  medical  preaeriptiona  an  pRaerved  bf  Oriba 
ains  and  Aetios. 

AmATOBix  {'AdtariptSi,  aoo  of  a  tctraicfa  ia  Ga> 
latia,  bekmged  to  Antony's  party,  who  kilM  aU  the 
Romsna  in  Heracteia  shortly  befeie  the  battle  of 
Actiom.  After  this  battkTlie  waa  led  aa  prisimer  u 
tbe  trionqih  of  Augustus,  and  put  to  dMth  with  his 
yoonger  son.  His  elder  aon,  Dyteotus,  was  nnboc 
qoently  nrnte  prieat  of  tbe  eetebrated  goddess  in 
Comana.  (8irmt.,  IS,  Ma»  568,  Sfi8.~ae.  m 
Am.,  8,  IS.) 

AidHAirnn  CAde^uvTor),  I.  the  son  of  OcTtas^ 
tbe  Corinthian  commander  in  the  invaaioii  of  Gieaae 
by  Xeixaa.  Before  tbe  battle  of  Artemismm  he 
threatened  to  aail  away,  but  was  toibed  by  Tlttmis- 
toolea  to  Temaio.  He  opposed  Tbmaittodea  with 
great  inaoleMe  in  the  oouncii  whioh  tbe 
en  held  before  tbe  battle  of  Salania.  Acoordi^ 
to  the  Alheniane,  he  took  to  flight  at  the  vei;  com- 
menoement  oi  tbe  battle,  but  this  was  denied  by 
tbe  Corinthians  and  ttie  other  Gre^s.  (Hmdata$, 
8.  6,  60,  61,  84.— PbiMnA,  TTiemuttda,  11.)— IL 
The  son  of  Leucdopbides,  an  Athenian,  «ras  one  ol 
the  commandew  with  Alctbiades  in  the  expeditioo 
againat  Andrea,  B.C.  407.  (JTflMpAm,  HdL,  1,  4. 
^  SI.)  He  was  again  aiqxiinted  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian gencnia  after  tbe  battle  of  Arpnasc,  B.C. 
406,  and  continued  in  office  till  the  battle  of  jEgos- 
potami,  B.C.  40b,  where  he  was  one  of  the  can- 
manders,  and  was  tak«i  priaoner.  He  was  the 
only  one  of  tbe  Atheniaa  priaonera  who  waa  not 
pot  to  death,  beeaose  be  bad  oppoeBd  tbe  decree  fu 
esttiag  off  the  tight  hands  of  tbe  Lacedemonians 
who  might  be  takea  in  tbe  battle.  He  was  accused 
by  many  of  treachery  in  this  battle,  and  was  %Aex- 
ward  impeached  by  Conon.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  I,  7,  ^  1 ; 
3,  1,  4  30-9%.— PauM.,  4,  17,  M :  10,  9,  4  5.—JJem., 
I>eftU*.Ug.,f.*Ol.~I^».,e.Alc.,p.  143,81.)  Aris- 
tophanes speaks  of  Adimanlns  in  the  "Frags" 
(1B13),  which  was  acted  in  the  year  of  the  battle, 
aa  one  whose  death  was  wiahed  for ;  and  be  alao 
calls  him,  apparently  out  of  jest,  tbe  son  of  Leocal 
ophOB,  that  ia,  "  White  Crest."  In  the  "  Protag- 
oras" of  Plato,  Adimantna  is  also  spoken  <rf  as 
preeentonthatocc3uon(p.31&.e).—in.  Tbebroih 
er  of  Plato,  who  is  firequeotly  meatioood  by  the  lat 
ter.  (.^,Socr.,  p.34,a;2)cii9:,S,p^>e7,e^p. 
648,  d,  e.) 

ADHm  <'A(fu^),  I.  a  daughter  of  Enrystbeoa 
and  Antimache  or  Ad  mete.  Hercules  was  obliged 
by  her  ftther  to  fetch  for  her  the  girdle  of  Man, 
which  was  worn  by  Hipptriyte,  queen  of  tbe  Am 
aiona.  (ApoUodonu,  2,  5,  ^  9.)  Amndiog  to  Tut 
zee  (ad  i^KepArwi.,  ISS7},  ^  aceompanied  Hai^ 
colea  on  this  expedition.  There  was  a  traditkn 
{Atken.,  IS,  p.  447),  according  to  whidi  Admete 
was  originally  a  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos,  but  Hed 
with  tbe  imaoe'of  the  goddess  to  Samoa.  Pitates 
were  ragaged  by  tbe  Argives  to  fetch  tbe  imnge 
back,  but  tbe  eotciiiriBe  did  not  succeed ;  for  the 
ship,  when  laden  with  the  image,  could  not  be 
made  to  move.  The  men  tbeo  took  tbe  image  back 
to  tbe  coast  of  Samoa  and  suled  away.  "Wbeo  the 
Samiana  found  it,  they  tied  it  to  a  tree,  but  Admete 
purified  it  and  restored  it  to  tbe  temple  of  Samoa. 
In  commemoration  of  tbia  event,  the  Samiana  cele- 
brated an  annual  featival  called  Tooea.  This  stoiy 
seems  to  be  an  inventimi  of  the  Argivea,  bj  which 
they  intended  to  prove  that  the  woiship  of  Jnoo  ia 
tlmr  place  was  older  than  in  Samoa. 

Adraittvb,  ARDBANTtrs  Or  ADa^BTDB,  a  conteTJ 
porary  of  Attienaua,  who  wrote  a  commentanr  'i 
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>ltoonucbian  tUbics  ot  Aristoue.  {Miten.,  lo,  p. 
673.  e,  with  Schwejgbaiuer's  note.) 

ASRiHus  ('A^pov^),  a  Sicilian  divinity  who  Xras 
vronhipped  In  all  the  island,  but  especiaUy  at  Adra- 
nus,  a  town  near  Mount  ^tna.  {Flut.,  Tinuii.,  IS. 
—Diodor.,  14,  37.)  Heaychius  (#.  v.  IlaXiKoi)  rep- 
moDt3  the  god  as  the  father  of  the  Palici.  Accord- 
ing to  i£lian  {Hiat.  Amoi.,  II,  30),  about  1000  sa- 
cred d  >gs  were  kept  near  his  temple.  Some  nwdern 
critics  consider  this  divinity  to  be  of  Eastern  origin, 
and  connect  the  name  Adraniis  with  the  Persian 
Adar  \fire,)  and  regard  bim  as  the  same  as  the 
PhoBnician  Adrameleeh,  aod  a*  a  peiBonifieaUon  of 
the  sun,  or  of  fire  in  general.  (AwAort,  Gtogr^h. 
Sacra,  p.  680.) 

Adrastus  {'ASpaarof),  I.  a  Bon  of  Talaus,  king  of 
Argos,  and  uf  Lysimache.  {ApoUod.,  1,  9,  ^  13.) 
Pausanias  (S,  6,  f  3)  calls  his  mother  Lysianassa, 
and  Hyginus  {Fab.,  69)  Eurynome.  (Comp.  Seiwl.  ad 
£brtp.,  Pluen.,  ttS.)  During  a  feud  between  the 
most  powerful  houses  in  Argos,  Talaus  was  alaiu 
by  Amphiarans,  and  Adrastns,  being  expelled  from 
bis  dominions,  fled  to  Polybus,  then  king  of  Sicyon. 
When  Polybus  died,  without  beirs,  Adrastua  suc- 
ceeded him  00  the  throne  of  Sicyon,  and  during  his 
reign  he  is  said  to  have  instituted  the  Nemean 
games  (Ham.,  B.,  3,  672.— Find.,  Nem.,  9, 80.  &c. 
—Herod.,  5,  67.  — Patw.,  2,  6,  ^  3.)  Afterward, 
however,  Adrastus  became  reconciled  to  Ampbiara- 
na,  gave  him  his  sister  Eriphyle  in  marriage,  and 
returned  to  his  kingdom  of  Argus.  During  the  time 
he  reigned  there,  it  happened  that  l^deus  of  Caly- 
don,  and  Polynices  of  Thebes,  both  fugitives  from 
their  native  countries,  met  Anos,  near  the  pal- 
ace of  Adrastns,  and  came  to  wonb,  and  from  words 
to  blows.  On  hearing  the  noise,  Adrastos  hastened 
to  them  and  separated  the  combatants,  in  whom  he 
unmediately  recognised  the  two  men  that  had  been 
promised  to  him  by  an  oracle  as  the  future  husbands 
of  two  of  his  danghters ;  for  one  bore  on  bis  shield 
the  figure  of  a  boar,  and  the  other  that  of  a  lion,  and 
the  oracle  was,  that  one  of  his  daughters  was  to 
marry  a  boar,  and  the  other  a  lion.  Adrastns, 
therelbre,  gave  tua  daughter  Deipyle  to  Tydeus,  and 
Argeia  to  Polynices,  ai^  at  the  same  time  promised 
to  lead  each  of  these  princes  back  to  his  own  coun- 
try. '  Adrastus  now  prepared  for  war  against  Thebes, 
although  Ampbiaraos  foretold  that  all  who  should 
engage  in  it  should  perish,  with  the  exception  of 
Adrastns.  (ApoOBd.,  3,  6,  ^  1,  AjD.-~lfygiH.,  Fah., 
69,  70.) 

HiDS  arose  the  celebrated  war  of  the  "  Seven 
against  Thebes,"  in  which  Adrastns  was  joined  by 
six  other  heroes,  viz.,  Polynices,  Tydeus,  Amphia- 
rans, Capaneus,  Hippomedon,  and  Farthenopsus. 
Instead  of  Tydeus  and  Polynices,  other  legends 
mmtmn  Eteoclos  and  Mecisteua.  This  war  ended 
as  unfortunately  as  Amphiarans  bad  predicted,  and 
Adrastus  alone  was  saved  by  the  swiftness  of  his 
horse  Areion,  the  gift  of  Hercules.  (Horn.,  R,  S3, 
a4d,  &c.— PaiM.,  8,  25,  ^  5.—Ap<)Uod.,  3,  6.)  Creon 
of  Thebes  refusing  to  e^ow  the  bodies  of  the  six 
heroes  to  be  buried,  Adrastus  went  to  Athens  and 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians.  Theseus 
was  persuaded  to  undertake  an  expedition  against 
rhebes  :  he  took  the  city,  and  delivered  up  the  bod- 
ies of  the  fallen  lieroes  to  their  friends  fur  burial. 
(ApoUod.,  3,  7,  ^  1.— Pau*.,  9,  9,  ^  1.) 

Ten  years  after  this,  Adrastus  persuaded  the  sev- 
en sons  of  the  heroes  who  bad  fallen  in  the  war 
against  Thebes,  to  make  a  new  attack  upon  th^ 
city,  and  Amphiarans  now  declared  that  the  gods 
approved  of  the  undertaking,  and  promised  success. 
{Paiu.,  91  0.  >  9  —Apoaod.,  3, 7,  4  S.)   This  war  ia 


tne  giouna,  atter  me  greater  part  ot  its  inbabitanti 
had  left  the  city  on  the  advice  of  Tiresias.  (Apci- 
lad.,  8,  7.  ^  S-4.— ifero^,  5,  61.— Sfrai.,  7,  p.  325.) 
The  only  Aigtve  hero  that  f^  in  this  war  was  JEp- 
aleus,  the  son  of  Adiastos.  After  having  buUt  a 
temple  of  Nonesis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes 
(vid.  AnsABTtu),  he  set  out  on  his  return  home.  But, 
weighed  down  by  old  age  and  grief  at  the  death  ol 
bis  son,  he  died  at  Megara,  and  was  buried  there. 
(Povf.,  1,43,  ^  1.)  After  his  death  he  was  worship- 
ped in  several  parts  of  Greece  as  at  Megara  (Potii.  . 
Le.);at  Sicyon,  where  his  memory  was  celebrated 
ui  tragio  dionues  {Herod.,  67),  aod  in  Attioa 
(Paut.,  1,  80,  4  4).  The  l^nds  about  Adrastus 
and  the  two  wars  against  Thebes  have  furnished 
most  ample  materials  for  the  epic  as  well  as  tragio 
poets  of  Greece  (Patte.,  9,  9,  ^  3),  and  some  works 
of  art  relating  to  the  stories  about  Adrastus  are 
mentioned  in  Pausaoiua  (8, 18,  ^  7 ;  10, 10,  f  S). 

From  Adrastus  the  female  patranymie  Adrastine 
vo  formed.  (Abm.,  JI.,  fi,  418.) 

Adbiahds  i'Aiptavii),  I.  a  Greek  rhetorician, 
bom  at  lyre  in  Phcenicia,  who  flourished  under  the 
Emperors  M.  Antoninus  and  Commodus.  He  was 
the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  jlerodes  Atticns,  and  ob- 
tained the  chair  of  pbiloso^y  at  Athens  during  the 
lifbtime  of  his  master.  His  advanoeineoi  does  not 
Been  to  have  impaired  their  mntnal  Jtegaid :  Hczo- 
des  declared  that  the  unfinished  speeches  of  hla 
scholar  were  the  "frapnenta  of  a  colossns,"  and 
Adrianua  showed  bis  gratitude  by  a  funeral  oration 
which  be  pronounced  over  the  ashes  of  ha  master. 
Among  a  people  who  rivalled  «ie  another  in  their 
zeal  to  do  him  honour,  Adrianus  did  not  bImiw  mudi 
of  the  discretion  of  a  philosopher.  His  first  lecture 
commenced  with  the  modest  encomium  on  himself 
irofUv  tx  ^otvUijf  ypofmaTo,  while,  in  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  drera  and  equipage,  he  aS'ected  the 
style  of  the  hierophant  of  philosophy.  A  story  may 
be  seen  in  Pbilosiratus  of  his  trial  and  acquittal  for 
the  murder  of  a  begpng  sophist  who  bad  insulted 
bim :  Adrianus  had  retorled  by  styling  such  iosolta 
d^yuara  Koptuv,  but  his  pupils  were  not  content 
with  weapons  of  ridicule,  llie  visit  of  M.  Antoni- 
nus to  Athens  made  him  acquainted  with  Adrianus, 
whom  he  invited  tO'  Rome  and  honoDred  with  his 
friendship :  the  emperor  even  condescended  to  set 
the  thesis  of  a  declamation  for  him.  After  thedeath 
of  Antoninus,  he  became  the  private  secretary  of 
Commodna.  His  death  took  [riaoe  at  Rome  in  the 
eit^tieth  year  of  his  age,  not  later  than  A.D.  198, 
if  it  be  true  that  Commodus  (who  was  assassinated 
at  the  end  of  this  year)  aent  him  a  letter  on  his 
de^bbed,  which  he  is  represented  as  kissing  with 
devout  earnestness  in  his  last  moments.  {Philottr., 
VU.  Aibiam. — Svidai,:  «.  'Adpuvof.)  Of  the  works  . 
attiibated  to  him  bj  Suidas,  three  declamationB  only 
are  extant  These  have  been  cited  by  Leo  Alhittup 
in  the  Exeerpta  Varia  Grtuorvm  SophMttanm  ae 
Rheloricorum,  Romes,  1641,  and  by  Walz  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Rhetores  Graei,  1832. — II.  A 
Greek  poet,  ^ho  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  his- 
tory of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  was  called 
'ATufavipuii.  Of  this  poem  the  seventh  book  Is 
mentioned  {Sleph.  Byz.,  «.  v.  Sdvna),  but  we  pos- 
sess onty  a  fVagment  consisting  of  one  line  {Sie^. 
Bifx.j  9.9.  'Aarpata.)  Smdas  («.  «.  'A^uydc)  men- 
tions, among  other  poems  of  Arrianus,  one  caHed 
'AAr^dpidf,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  ia 
the  work  of  Adrianus,  which  he  by  mistake  attribute 
to  hie  Arrianus.  ( Jferwite,  in  the  Abhan^  dar  Bar 
Kh.  Akadtmie,  1832,  p.  184.}— HL  Flonririied,  a& 
cording  to  Archbishop  Usher,  A.D.  488.  There  ii 
extant  uf  his,  in  Greek,  laagi^e  Sacranun  LittTM 


Muaa  Djr  imv.  noewutei,  «io,  Aiif.  vioaei.,  loux, 
and  amoiig  the  Critiei  Saeri,  Tol.,  Lond.,  1660. 

£kcn  (Alucor),  a  m  of  JupUer  and  .£gina,  a 
diNgfater  of  tbe  rivergod  AaopoB.  He  was  bom  ic 
the  iaiand  of  (Eiume  or  (Eaopia,  whither  Ji^pn& 
bad  beeo  eanied  bj  Jupiter  to  secure  her  from  the 
■DCer  of  her  parmta,  and  wheoce  thi*  ialaad  was 
afterward  called  JSgina.  {Apotlcd.,  S,  13,  ^  6.— 
Hveiii-,  Fab.,  Kt.—Paia.,  2,  39,  ^  3.— Conip.  iVom. 
Shm^i.,  6,  813.— Oni,  Ma.,  6,  118;  7,  473, die.) 
AccOTding  to  some  aecooota,  .£aeiu  was  a  smt  of 
Ja|Nter  and  Eon^  Some  traditions  rdated  that, 
it  tbe  time  when  ^aciu  was  bom,  .£gioa  was  not 
yet  inbaMledt  and  that  Jupiter  changed  the  ants 
ijtiipfttviti)  of  the  island  into  men  (Mymiidonea), 
oier  whom  iEacus  ruled,  or  that  he  made  men 
grow  up  oat  of  the  earth.  (Hea.,  Fragm.,  67,  U, 
CiaUting.—AfoUod.,  8,  18,  4  6.— Pat|«.,  1.  c.)  Ovid 
{Met.,  7,  630.— Comp.  ifygin.,  Fti  ,  62.Stni.,  8, 
p.  375),  on  tbe  oUier  hand,  aupposes  that  the  isl- 
and was  not  uninhabited  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  iEaons,  and  states  that,  in  the  reign  of  ^icarn. 
Judo,  jealous  of  jEgina,  ravaged  the  ialaad  bearing 
tbe  nanie  of  the  latter,  bj  sending  a  plague  or  a 
fearful  dragon  into  it,  by  which  nearly  all  its  inhab- 
itants-were carried  offi^od  that  Jupiter  restored  the 
ptqwktion  Inr  ebani^ing  tbe  aou  jnto  men.  "Dieae 
Wgenda,  aa  MiiUer  joMl;  remarim  (.^inttien),  are 
nothing  but  a  mythical  account  of  tbe  colonization 
of  £gina,  which  seema  to  have  been  originally  iu- 
habited  Feiasgians,  and  afterward  receired  col- 
ontata  from  Pbtbiotis,  the  Beat  of  tbe  Mymiidones, 
and  from  Pblius  on  the  Asopus.  .£acus,  while  he 
leigned  in  £gina,  was  renowned  in  ail  Greece  for 
hia  justice  aiM  piety,  and  was  frequently  called  upon 
to  settle  disputes,  not  only  among  men,  but  even 
amoDg  the  gods  themselves.,  (Pino.,  Im^,  8, 48,  Sus. 
— PoHMM.,  1,  39,  4  fi.)  He  was  such  a  favourite 
with  the  latter,  that,  when  Qreece  was  vlaitod  by 
a  droagbt,  in  otmsequenee  of  a  murder  wbicb  bad 
been  committed  (Diad.,  4, 00,  81.^.^70^^.  3, 13. 
4  6),  the  oratde  of  Delfbi  declared  that  the  calam- 
tty  would  not  cease  unleaa  £acaa  prayed  to  tbe 
gods  that  it  might ;  which  lie  accordingly  did,  and 
it  ceased  in  consequence.  iEacua  himsdf  showed 
his  gratitude  by  erecting  a  temple  to  Zeus  Panbel- 
leoius  on  Mount  PaolwUenibn  {Pumm.,  3, 30,  H),  and 
the  ^gim^p*  afterward  built  a  sanctuary  in  their 
iaiand  e^ed  £aceom,  wbicb  was  a  square  i^ace  en- 
oloaed  trj  walla  uf  white  marble.  JiacixB  was  be- 
lieved, Ui  later  timea,  to  be  buried  under  tbe  attar  in 
this  sacred  enckwiie.  (Paua.,  3, 39,  ^  A.)  A  legend 
preserved  in  PtDdar(Of.,  8, 39,dcc.}relate8  that  Apollo 
and  Neptune  took  .£acuB  aa  their  assistant  in  build- 
UiewaOaofTn^.  When  the  worit  was  comple- 
,  three  dragons  rushed  against  the  wall,  and  while 
«  tbe  two  of  them  which  attacked  those  parts  of  the 
wall  built  by  the  gods  fell  don-n  dead,  tbe  third 
forced  its  way  into  tbe  city  through  the  part  built 
by  ^acuB.  Hereupon  Apcdlo  prophesied  that  Troy 
would  fall  through  the  bands  of  the  ^acids.  .£a- 
eus  was  also  believed  by  the  ^ginetans  to  have  sur- 
nondod  their  island  with  high  clifli}  to  protect  it 
•giuoat  pirates.  (Powf ..  3, 39,  f  6.)  Several  other 
ineideflts  oonnected  with  tbe  story  of  .£acos  are 
mentioned  by  Ovid  (Jfetsm ,  7,  606,  &c. ;  9,  436, 
dec.).  By  Eade]is  .£acas  bad  two  sona,  Telamon 
and  Pelwis,  and  by  Psamathe  a  son,  Phocus,  whom 
lie  preferred  to  the  two  others,  who  contrived  to 
kiU  Phocoa  during  a  cont^  and  then  fled  from 
Owh-  native  island.  (Fid.  Pauics,  Tblahoh.)  Af- 
ter his  death  iEaeua  became  one  of  the  three  judges 
m  Hades  (Ov ,  Met.,  13,  36  — Hn-.,  Carm.,  3,  13, 
33),  and,  according  to  Plato  {Gorg.,  p.  623. — Com- 
pare Afd^.,  p.  Al.—laocTU.,  EiKig.,  5),  especially 


ne  waa  represenieo  neanng  a  soc^Kre  and  the  km 
of  Hades.  {ApoUod.,  3,  13,  4  6  — Find.,  t$tkm.,  8. 
47,  die.)  £aeaa  had  saoctuariea  both  at  Aibm 
and  in  iEgina  (Pmu.,  3.  39,  4  6. — Htnck.^  «.  «^ 
Sekol.  U  Find.,  Nem.,  13,  156).  and  the  .fgkielaBa 
r^arded  him  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  their  "'mf 
(PMd.,  Nem.,  8.  S3.) 

,£siiix  (AUeota),  a  female  pbiloeopher  of  tbe  new 
Hatonic  school  11  v^  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ, 
at  .^xandrea.  She  was  a  relative  of  Syrianos  asd 
the  wife  of  Hermeias,  and  was  equally  celebrated 
for  her  beauty  and  her  vbtoea.  After  tbe  death  of 
iter  hnahaikd,  she  devoted  herself  to  rdieviqg  the 
wants  of  Ibe  distressed  and  the  edncatini  of  her 
children.  She  accompanied  the  latter  to  Atlieas, 
where  they- went  to  study  philosophy,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  great  distinction  by  all  the  pbiloaopb«s 
there,  and  especially  by  Proclus,  to  whom  she  bad 
been  betrothed  by  Syrianus  when  ^  was  quite 
young.  She  lived  to  a  cooaidmble  age,  aad  her 
funeral  oration  waa  pcownnced  by  Danwiciils,  win 
was  then  a  young  man,  in  hexameter  venes.  The 
names  of  h^  sons  were  Anunonius  and  Heliodonu. 
{Suidaa,  ».  v.~Dmmaacau,  gp.  Plut.,  aid.  343,  p.  341, 
b,  ed.  Better.) 

JEQi.  (Al/v),  according  to  Hyginus  {PoeL  Aatr., 
3, 13),  a  daughter  of  Olenoa,  wbe  waa  a  deaccs4ant 
of  He|di«8tus.  .£ga  and  her  aister  nursed 
tbe  infant  Jupiter  in  Crete,  and  the  former  was  after- 
ward changed  by  tbe  god  into  tbe  consteUatioo  call- 
ed Capella.   According  to  other  traditicms  meotioD- 
ed  byHyginus,  JEg^  was  a  daughter  of  Mdisseus, 
king  of  Crete,  and  was  chosen  to  aocUe  the  in&nt 
Japiter;  but,  aa  ahe  waa  found  unable  to  do  it,  the 
aervice  was  performed  by  tbe  goat  Amalifaea.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  again,  .£ga  was  a  daughter  ef 
Helioa,  and  of  such  daxtling  brightness,  that  the 
Titans,  in  their  attack  on  Olympus,  became  fright- 
ened, and  requested  their  mother  Gca  to  conceal 
her  in  the  earth.   She  was  accordingly  confined  in 
a  cave  in  Crete,  where  ahe  became  the  nurse  of  Ju- 
piter. In  the  fight  with  tbe  Titans,  Jupiter  waa  cooi- 
manded  by  an  orade  to  cover  himself  with  ber  skm 
l^gia).   He  obeyed  the  oommand,  and  raised  JE^ 
among  the  stars.   Similar,  though  aomevbat  diSer- 
ent  accounts,  were  given  by  Enemeras  and  otliers 
(Eraloitk.,  Caitul..  lS.~AiUomn.  Lib.,  36.— L«> 
tant.,  ItuHt.,  1,  33,  4  19.)  It  is  clear  that  in  some  01 
these  stories  £ga  is  regarded  as  a  nym|A,  and  in 
otbera  aa  a  goat,  though  tbe  two  ideas  are  not 
cirarly  distinct  from  each  other.  Her  name  is  citfaa 
connected  with  alf,  which  signifies  goat,  or  with  aif, 
a  gale  of  wind  ;  imd  this  circumstance  baa  led  some 
critics  to  consider  the  myth  about  ber  as  made  up  ol 
two  diatinct  onee,  one  being  of  m  astronomical  na- 
ture, and  derived  from  the  const^laiion  Capdla,tbe 
rise  of  which  brings  storms  and  tempests  {Aiml., 
Phan.,  ISO),  and  tbe  other  referring  to  tbe  goat 
which  was  believed  to  have  suckled  tbe  infknt  Jiqa- 
ter  in  Crete.  (Com.  BuUnumn  in  Ideler'a  Urtfnmg 
und  Bedeutttng  der  Sternwmen,  p.  309. — Bmga 
Amalthea,  1,  p.  16,  dec— CmisCT-,  SymioL,  i,  p.  458, 
&c.) 

MomokII.  (Alya£uv),asonof  ITranoa  by  Qmm. 
^gson,  and  his  brotbera  Gyges  and  (Tottus,  are 
known  under  tbe  name  of  the  Uranida  (Hea.,  tiiog.. 
603,  die.),  aad  are  described  as  huge  monsters,  w^ 
abundredarm8(jKard}^et^)and  fifty  heads.  (Apat 
lod.,  1,  1,  4  \.—Hea.,  Tkeog.,  149,  &c.)  Most  wri- 
tera  mention  the  third  Uranid  under  the  name  of 
Briarraa  .instead  of  .^maa,  which  ia  e]q>lained  in 
a  passage  of  Homer  (7^,  1, 403,  &c.},  who  says  that 
men  caOed  him  JSgeon,  bat  the  gods  Briarens.  Oo 
one  occasion,  when  the  Olympian  cods  were  about  to 
put  Jupiter  in  chains.  Thetis  called  in  the  asststavx 
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ing  to  Heaiud  {Tluog.,  154,  Occ.,  617,  etc.),  iKgeon 
and  bis  brothers  were  hated  by  Uranus  from  the 
time  of  their  birth,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
trere  concealed  in  the  depth  of  the  earth,  where  they 
remained  until  the  Titans  began  their  war  against 
jupiter.  On  the  adrice  of  Gca,  Jupiter  dc^vered 
the  Uranids  from  their  prison,  that  Uiey  might  assist 
him.  The  hundred-armed  giants  conquerra  ttie  Ti- 
tans by  hurling  at  them  three  hundred  rocks  at  once, 
and  aecnred  the  victory  to  Jupiter,  who  thrust  the  Ti- 
tans  into  Tartarus,  and  placed  the  Hecatoncheires 
at  its  gates,  or,  according  to  others,  in  the  depth  of 
Itw  ocean,  to  guard  them.  {Ha.,  Tlu«.,  61^  &e., 
81S,  Ac.)  According  to  a  legend  in  noaanina  (S, 
1,  ^  6 ;  2, 4,  $  7),  Briareus  was  diosen  as  arbitra- 
tor in  the  dispute  between  Neptune  and  Helios,  and 
adjudged  the  Isthmus  to  the  former,  and  the  Acro- 
corinthus  to  the  latter.  The  scholiast  on  ApoUo- 
oius  Rhodius  (1, 1165)  represents  ^gcon  as  a  son 
of  GsB  and  INintos,  ud  as  living  as  a  marine  god 
in  Uie  ^ean  Sea.  Ovid  {Met.,  8,  10)  and  Philos- 
tntua  ( vit.  Apollon.,  4,  6j  likewise  regard  him  as 
a  marine  god,  while  Virgil  {£n.,  10,  666)  reckons 
him  among  the  giants  who  stormed  Olympus,  and 
Callimachus  {Hymn,  in  Del ,  141,  &c.),  regardinzhim  i 
in  the  same  light,  places  him  under  Monnt  ^tna. 
The  aehoUost  on  Tbeocritua  {Idyll.,  1,  66)  calls  Bri- 
areos  one  of  the  Cyclopea.  The  opinion  which  re- 
gards ^gKon  and  his  brothera  as  only  personifica- 
tions  of  the  extraordinary  powers  of  nature,  such  aa 
are  manifested  in  the  violent  commotions  of  the 
earth,  as  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  the 
like,  seems  to  explain  best  the  varioun  accounts 
aboat  them. 

JEattitU.  {AlYe6{),theefonjm\c  hero  of  the  phyle 
jailed  the  JBgeioR  at  Sparta,  was  a  son  of  CEolycus, 
ami  grandson  of  Theras,  the  founder  of  the  colony  in 
Tbera.  {Herod.,  4, 149.)  All  the  JEgeUa  were  be- 
Jieved  to  be  Cadmeans,  who  formed  a  settlement  at 
Spo/ta  previous  to  the  Dorian  conquest.  There  is 
3[kly  this  difference  in  the  accounts,  that,  according 
to  some,  ^geus  was  the  leader  of  the  C&dmean 
cohnusta  at  Sparta,  while,  aocording  to  Herodotus, 
they  received  their  name  of  JEffSim  from  the  later 
£geu8,the  aon  of  CEolycus.  {Find.,  Pyth.,  6, 101 ; 
Ink.,  7,  18,  &c.,  with  the  schol.)  There  was  at 
Sparta  a  heroum  of  .fgeus.  (Paua.,  3,  16,  f  6.— 
Compare  4,  7,  4  3.) 

i£elHDa  or  Maimva  {Klyifioc  or  Alj'uuof),  one 
itfthe  most  ancient  of  the  Greek  physicians,  who  is 
said  by  Galen  <De  Di/er.  Puh„  1,  2;  4,  3,  11 ;  vol. 
8,  p.  498,  716,  752)  to  have  been  the  first  person 
who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  pulse.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Velia  in  Lucania,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  before  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  that  is^  in  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ  His  work  was  entitled 
Tlepi  UaXfiiiv,  De  Palpilationibiu  (a  name  which 
alone  sufficiently  indicates  its  antiquity),  and  is  not 
now  in  existence.  Callimachus  (op.  Aihen.,  14,  p. 
643,  e)  mentions  an  author  named  .£gimios,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  art  of  making  cheesecakes 
{itXaKovvTOKouKdv  ov/y/M^Y"^),  and  PUny  mentions  a 
person  of  the  same  name  {H.  N.,  7,  49),  who  was 
said  to  have  lived  two  hundred  years ;  but  whether 
those  are  the  same  or  different  individuals  is  quite 
ootertain. 

JBQht  (MyXti),  I.  the  most  beantiliil  of  the  Nai- 
ads, daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Nesra  (Virg.,  Eelog., 
E  20),  by  whom  Helios  begot  the  Charites.  {Paua., 
6,35,4  1>— n.  A  sister  of  PhaVthon,  and  daughter  of 
Helios  and  Clymfine.  {Hygin.,  Fab.,  164, 166.)  In 
her  grief  at  the  death  of  her  brother  she  and  her  sis- 
tera  were  changed  into  poidars — ^III.  One  of  the 
HeiQieriles.  {AfoUti.,  S,  6.  $  11.— Sera,  ad  ^n.. 


'  for  whom  he  lOrsook  Ariadne.   {Pint.,  Thes.,  SO.— 
:  Atken.,  13,  p.  667).— A'  One  of  the  daughters  of  .iEs- 
I  culapius  {Plin.,  H.  If.,  35,  40,  ^  31 )  by  Lampetia,  the 
j  danghter  of  the  Sun,  according  to  Hermippus  {ap. 
■  nhot.  m  Arulopk.,  Pint.,  701),  or  by  Epione,  accord- 
ing to  Snidaa  (».  v.  'Uwiiv^).   She  is  aaid  to  bav« 
derived  her  name  .£gle,  "  Brightness,"  or  "Splen- 
dour," either  from  the  beauty  of  the  human  body 
when  in  good  health,  or  from  the  honour  paid  to  tha 
medical  profession.   (J.  H.  Meibom.,  Comment,  in 
Hippoer.,  *'Jiajiir.,"  Lugd.  Bat,  1643, 4to,  e.  8,  ^  7, 
p.  66.) 

JEaiAu  {AlyX^tt)  a  daughter  of  Hyaolnthus  who 
had  emigrated  from  LaeedKmon  to  Athens.  During 
the  siege  of  Athens  by  Minos,  in  the  reign  of  ^g- 
eus,  she,  together  vritb  her  sisters  Antheis,  Lyttea, 
and  Orthea,  were  sacrificed  on  the  tomb  of  Cieres- 
tus  the  Cyclops,  for  the  porpose  of  averting  a  pesti- 
lence then  raging  at  Athens.   {ApoUod.,  3, 15,  ^  8.) 

JEuitmn,  111.  Lvciost  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants 
(A.D.  S59-M8)  under  the  Roman  Empire.  He  as- 
sumed the  purple  in  Gaul  alter  the  death  of  PoatQ' 
mus,  and  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers,  because 
he  would  not  allow  them  to  plunder  Moguntiacum. 
i  Trebellius  Pollio  and  others  call  him  Lollianus ;  Eck 
hel  {Doctr.  Ifum.,  7,  p.  44S)  thinks  that  his  true  name 
was  Laelianua ;  but  there  seems  most  authority  in 
favoori^L.  ^Uanus.  {Eutrop.,  9, 7.—TreMl.  Poll., 
Trig.  TV  ,  4. —Aura.  Viet.,  De  Co*.,  88;  Epit. 
83.)— IV.  MKccitrs  (ADuavd^  HiKxioi),  an  aotuenl 
physician,  who  must  have  lived  in  the  second  centu- 
ry after  Christ,  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Galen  (Dt 
Theriaea  ad  Pamphil.,  init.,  vol.  14,  p.  399)  as  thi' 
oldest  of  his  tutors.  His  father  is  supposed  to  have 
also  been  a  physician,  as  .flianus  Is  said  by  Galen 
(De  Ditiect.  Muaad.,  c.  1,  p.  S,  ed.  Diets)  to  have 
made  an  epitome  ofhis  Other's  anatomical  writings. 
Galen  speaka  of  that  part  of  his  woric  which  treat- 
ed of  the  Dissection  of  the  Muscles  as  being  held  in 
some  repute  in  his  time  {ibid.),  and  he  always  men- 
tions his  tutor  with  respect.  {Rid ,  c.  7,  22,  p.  li, 
67.)  During  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  in  Italy, 
.flianns  ia  said  by  Galen  {Dt  Tkeriaeaad  Pamphil., 
■M^)  to  have  used  the  Theriaca  {Diet,  of  Ant.,  art. 
TWuca)  with  great  ancceas,  both  as  a  means  oi 
cure,  and  aiso  as  a  preservative  against  the  disease: 
He  must  have  been  a  person  of  some  celebrity,  as> 
this  same  anecdote  is  mentioned  by  the  Arabic  his- 
torian Ab4  '1-Faraj  {HiMlor.  Compend.  Dynatt.,  p. 
77)  with  exactly  the  same  circumstanees,  except 
that  be  makes  the  epidemic  to  have  broken  out  ai 
Antioch  instead  of  in  Italy.  None  of  his  woi^  (aa 
far  as  Uie  writer  is  aware)  are  now  extant. 

^lIds,  VIII.  PaoMdriri  (AIAto;  ll/xyiuroc),  an  an- 
cient physician  of  Alexandrea,  of  wliose  personal  his- 
tory no  particulars  are  known,  and  whose  date  is  un- 
certain. He  is  supposed  by  Villoison  (Anted.  Grac., 
vol.  3,  p.  179,  note  1)  to  have  lived  after  the  time  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  that  is,  in^he  first  century  be- 
fore Christ;  by  others  he  ia  considered  to  be  mucL 
more  ancient ;  and  by  Choulant  {Handbuch  der  Bu 
ckerhtndt  fmr  die  Mltert  Jfedictn,  ed.  t,  Leipzig. 
1840,  8vo),  on  (he  other  hand,  he  is  placed  as  late 
as  the  second  half  of  the  first  century  after  Christ. 
He  in  most  probably  the  same  person  who  is  quoted 
by  Gden  {De  Comfon.  Medieim.  ataatL  Laeat,  4, 
7,  vol.  IS,  p.  780)  simply  by  the  name  of  JEtiuM, 
He  wrote  several  Greek  medical  works,  which  are 
still  to  be  found  in  manuscript  ib  difiTerent  libraries 
in  Europe,  but  of  which  none  (as  far  as  the  writer  it 
aware)  have  ever  been  published,  though  Ktihn  in- 
tended his  works  to  have  been  included  in  his  col- 
lection of  Gredi  medical  writers.  Some  extract* 
from  one  of  bis  woriia  entitled  Atmy^por,  AfnNa- 


Atncwm  "AW.  Gr."  Stkih^  ud  by  Bona  in  bis 
TneUtua  At  SMrteM,  Vorona,  1781,  4ilo.  An>^ 
•fa  it  a  word  uaed  by  the  later  Oredi  writen,  sod 
w  explaiaad  Iqr  Du  Caoge  (GUut.  MU.  tt  bUm.  Orm- 
eit.)  to  mean  via,  mrtut.  It  is,  howerer,  Requeatly 
ued  in  tbe  sense  given  to  it  abore.  See  Leo, 
CoHtpea.  Medie.,  4, 1, 1 1,  op.  SrmeriM.,  Anted.  MU. 
OMCt  p-  IBS.  167.  Two  Other  of  bie  woriu  aie 
quoted  or  meDtiODed  by  Hieron.  Merenrialie  la  bia 
roric  Leetimea,  8,  4 ;  and  hia  fTork  Dt  Venmi*  el 
Mttrbit  Venenotit,  1,  16 ;  8,  9  ;  and  also  by  Schnei- 
der in  bis  Prefaces  to  Nicander's  TAertsM,  p.  1 1,  and 
^aipkamuKO,  p.  IS. 

^HibU  GsMs,  originally  written  AimuA,  one  of 
the  ooet  anoieot  patrielan  honaBa  at  Bene.  Its 
origin  is  referred  to  the  tone  at  Mnma,  and  U  is 
aaid  to  have  been  descended  from  Matnenms,  who 
received  Uh  name  of  iEmilius  on  account  of  the 

KanasiTenese  of  bis  langoage  (dt*  o^Atov  %iyom). 
ia  Mamereas  is  represented  by  some  as  the  son 
of  Pythagoras,  and  by  others  as  the  son  of  Noma, 
while  a  third  aoeount  traoea  hia  origin  to  Aseanius, 
who  bad  two  BOOS.  Jolins  aad  JEnylc».  {Pliu., 
JEma.,Si  l^t9.tl^FuiM»,M.9.MmU.)  Amu- 
lias  is  also  meatiooed  as  oae  of  the  aoeeetcm  of  the 
JSmUii.  (Sit.  ItaI.,9,Wr.)  It  seems  pretty  clear 
that  tbe  ^milii  were  <^  Sabine  origin  ;  and  Festos 
derives  tbe  name  Mamercus  from  tbe  Oscan,  Ma- 
mers  in  that  language  being  the  same  as  Mats. 
The  Sabinea  noke  Oscan.  Sinee,  then,  tbe  iEmilii 
wen  anppoeed  to  have  oome  to  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Noma,  and  Numa  wia  said  to  have  been  inthuate 
with  Pythagoras,  we  can  see  the  origin  of  tbe  le- 
gend which  makes  the  ancestor  <^  tbe  hoose  the 
son  of  Pythagoras.  The  first  member  of  the  bouse 
who  obtained  the  consulship  was  L.  .£milios  Ma- 
nercus,  in  B.C.  484. 

Tbe  fhmily  nanws  of  thia  gene  are :  BiaairLA, 
BsoA,  Lanaes,  Muiaaoos  or  llAnaonrus,  Pifvs, 

fADLLSS,  RseiLLOS,  SCACBDS.    Of  tbeBs  MmeB, 

^loa,  Lpfrfdus.  PatUlns,  and  Seanma  are  the  ooiy 
Kwa  that  occur  on  coins. 

MmiMHot,  IV.  (who  is  also  called  ^mt/iiu) 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  and  is  known 
■i  ■  phyaiBian,  coal^aor,  and  maityr.  In  the  reign 
of  the  Vandal  King  Huooeric  (A.D.  477-484).  du- 
ring the  Arian  pereeeutioa  in  Africa,  he  was  most 
cnMlly  put  to  death.  The  Romish  Church  oele- 
brates  bis  memory  on  the  sixth  of  December ;  the 
Greek  Churdi  on  tbe  seventh.  [Mvtyral-  Rom.,  U- 
Baron.— Victor  Viientit,  Dt  PerataiL  YmidaL,  6,  1, 
mth  RwnarCt  notu,  Panty  Sro,  IflM. — Amvois, 
Iftmunclalor  S»netoruin  Profetsiome  MeOeomm.) 

JEulnt.  (/^aapa)  of  Lneania.  a  female  I^rtlugo- 
rean  phtloeopber,  eaid  to  be  a  daa^ter  of  Pythago- 
ras. She  wrote  a  work  "  about  Human  Nature,'* 
of  which  8  fragment  is  preserved  by  Stobsns. 
Some  editors  attribute  this  fragment  to  Areeas,  one 
ctf  tbe  Buccessora  o(  Pythagoras  ;  but  Bentl^  pre- 
fera  reading  ^Isara.  She  is  also  Dimtioaed  in 
the  life  of  Pythagoras  (op.  Plut.,eod.  M»,iil  438. 
K  oL  BMs*t\  where  Bentley  leada  Almfw  ttiatead 
miApa  (Dutertatitm  upon  Plularif,  p.  877). 

^icBKioH,  III.  a  native  of  Pergamus,  and  a  phy- 
aioian  in  tbe  second  century  after  Christ.  He  was 
BOB  0^  Galen's  tutors,  who  aays  tliat  he  foeloni^d  to 
the  aect  of  the  E^pirici,  and  that  he  had  a  great 
kaowledge  of  Fhaimaqr  and  Matoia  Medica.  ^s- 
chifoB  waa  the  inventor  of  a  cdebrated  sopersti- 
tioua  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  which  is 
mentioned  with  approbation  by  Galen  and  Oriba- 
•ins  {Synt^.,  8,  p:  66),  and  of  which  Uie  most  im- 
portant ingradient  waa  powdered  crawfish.  These 
he  directed  to  be  caught  at  a  time  when  the  son  aad 


11,84,  vol.  18,  p.  3M.— C.  O.X!6kH,addk.  md  BloKk. 
Med.  Vet.  «  J.  A.  P*Mc.  m  BiU.  Gr.  BxkibiL} 

^BCHTLoi,  II.  an  efHc  poet,  a  native  of  Alexaii- 
drea,  who  mnst  have  lived  previooa  to  tbe  end  of 
tite  second  oenttiry  of  our  era.  and  whom  Athenna 
calls  a  well-informed  man.  One  of  bis  poems  bore 
the  title  of  "AmpliitryoB,"  and  another  that  of 
"MeaaBBiaea.*'  A  fngmmt  of  the  former  is  pre- 
served  in  Aibea«ns  (13,  p.  699).  Acrarding  to 
Zenobius  (fi,'86),  he  had  also  written  a  work  oa 
Prorerba  (IlrpI  Tlapotfuuv  :  cmnpaie  Schnadcwin, 
Prafat.Parmtat^.,p.  11).— III.  A  native  of  Rhodes, 
appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  one  of  tbe  inspect- 
ors of  the  governors  of  that  country,  after  its  cob- 
qoeet,  in  B.C.  888.  He  is  next  mentioned,  B.C.  319, 
as  eonveying,  in  four  ships,  800  talenta  of  silver  ftmn 
CUieia  to  kucedonia,  which  wefe  detained  at  ^pbe- 
SOS  by  Antigtmns,  to  pay  his  foreign  merceoaiieB. 

JEnon,  an  Athenian  orator,  was  a  contemporaiy 
'OfDemoethene8,withwhorobew8seducated. 
dt,  t.  V.  Ad/ioo.)  To  what  party  he  bdontted  da- 
ring the  Macedonian  time  is  um^rtain.  When  be 
was  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  orators  irf'his 
time,  he  eaid  that,  when  be  beard  tbe  other  orators, 
be  admired  thrir  heaotifnl  and  saUime  conversa- 
tions with  the  peo|rie,  but  the  speeches  of  Demos- 
thenes, when  read,  excdied  all  others  by  their  skil- 
ful constniction  and  their  power.  Aristotle  (Aket, 
8,  10)  meotiona  a  beautiful  expression  £aioa. 

JEaina,  IV.  a  Greek  historian,  who  wrotea  life  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Hie  origtoal  ia  laat,  but  there 
is  a  Latin  traadation  of  it  Julius  Talerins,  et 
which  Frsnciscus  Juretua  had.  he  says  («d  Sfm- 
mack.,  Ep.,  10,  64),  a  manuscrif^  It  was  first  pa^ 
lished,  however,  by  Mai  from  a  manuscript  in  thn 
Ambrosian  Library,  JIfi/dn,  1S17.  4to ;  rqainted^ 
Frank.,  1818,  8vo.  The  title  is  "  Irnwrarm  ad 
CoHtUMtmnm  Anguatmm,  cfe.,  aeuAnU  JmH*  Palcni 
JIm  Geata  Ateamdri  Mmcedamt,  efe."  The  tins 
when  iE^ptts  lived  is  uncertain,  and  even  bis  ex- 
istence has  been  doubled.  {B*rlk.,  Adveraar^  % 
10.)  Mai,  in  the  [H^ftce  to  his  edition,  cootended 
that  tbe  work  was  written  before  889  A.D.,  he- 
oaosa  tbe  temple  of  Serapis  at  Alexandrea,  which 
was  deatniyed  wdor  of  "nieodosina,  is  spokoi  ol 
in  the  tranalation  aa  atiH  standing.  But  seriooa  oh 
jeetions  to  this  infereoee  have  been  raved  by  Le- 
tronne  {Joum.  dea  Sarana,  1818,  p.  617),  who  refen 
it  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  centniy,  which  tbe  we^ 
of  internal  evidence  would  rather  point  to.  "nie 
book  is  full  of  the  ihost  extravagant  stories  and 
glaring  miatakes.  and  is  a  work  of  no  credit. 

Mamttm  (Aim^vqnir),  a  surname  of  Bacdms, 
which  signifies  the  Lord,  or  Roler,  and  under  which 
he  waf  worshipped  at  AnS  in  Aehata.  Tbe  story 
about  the  introduction  of  his  worship  there  is  as 
follows :  There  was  at  Troy  an  ancient  image  of 
Bacchus,  the  woiic  of  Vulcan,  '  which  Jupiter 
had  once  given  as  a  present  to  Dardanos.  It  was 
kept  in  a  chest,  and  Cassandra,  or,  aeeording  to 
others^  ^eas,  Udt  thia  cheat  behind  when  she 
quitted  the  city,  beeaaae  she  knew  that  it  would  da 
injary  to  him  'vriio  possessed  it.  'V^'hen  the  Gits^ 
divided  the  spoils  of  Troy  among  themselves,  tiiis 
chest  feU  to  the  share  of  the  Theasalian  Eurypjhia 
who,  on  opening  it,  suddenly  fell  into  a  state  oC  mad- 
ness. The  oracle  of  Delpld,  when  consulted  about 
hia  recoTwy,  answered,  "Where  thou  Aalt  see 
men  performing  a  strange  aacrifiee,  there  ahdt  than 
dedicate  tbe  chest,  and  there  shall  thou  settle." 
When  Eurypylus  came  to  AroV  in  Achaia,  it  was 
just  the  season  at  which  its  inhabitante  offived 
every  year  to  Artemis  Triclarii  a  human  saciifioa 
consisting  of  die  feirest  youth  and  the  fairest  maid 
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mined  in  the  tBmple  of  the  goddeu.  Bat  ao  oracle 
had  dedared  lo  them  (hat  tiiey  shoald  be  rdeased 
the  necessity  of  making  thia  saeiifioe,  tr  a 
'oreign  divinity  ehonld  be  bnitight  to  them  by  a 
foreign  king.  This  oracle  was  now  fulfilled.  £a- 
ry^iylDs,  on  seeing  the  victims  led  to  the  attar,  wa» 
eured  of  bis  madness,  and  poceired  that  this  was 
ths  idaee  pcHoted  oat  to  hUn  hj  the  onwls ;  anfl  the 
AroiiBiis  also,  on  seeing  the  god  in  the  ehest,  re- 
membered the  old  prophecy,  stopped  the  sacrifice, 
and  inatitQied  a  festival  of  Dionyaos  -Saymnetes, 
for  this  was  the  name  of  the  god  is  the  chest. 
Nine  men  and  nine  women  were  appointed  (o  at- 
tend to  his  worship.  During  one  nigbt  of  this  fss- 
tinl  a  priest  eanied  the  chest  ontsMe  the  torn, 
and  an  tiii  ehUdren  of  the  plaee,  adorned,  as  ft^ 
meriy  the  vietims  used  to  be,  with  garlands  ofemi- 
eais,  went  down  to  the  banks  of  the  rirer  Mdliehios, 
which  had  before  been  called  Ameilichios,  hung  op 
their  gariands,  parified  themselves,  and  then  pat  on 
other  garlands  of  ivy,  after  which  they  retnrned  to 
the  sanetaaiy  of  Dionysus  ^ymoetes.  (Pstw.,  7, 
19  and  SO.)  This  tradition,  though  otherwise  very 
obscure,  evidently  points  to  a  time  when  homan 
sacrifices  were  abolished  at  AroV  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  worship.  At  Patra,  in  Adiaia,  there 
was  likewise  a  temple  dedicated  to  Diot^rens  JEaym- 
netes.    {Pttut.,  7,  21,  ^  IS.) 

^TRBK  (Al^ijp),  a  personified  idea  of  the  mythical 
cosmogonies.  A«!ording  to  that  of  Hyginus  (Fab. 
Pref.,  p.  1,  ed.  Staveren),  he  was,  together  with 
Night,  Day,  and  Erebus,  begotten  by  Chaos  and 
Caligo  (Darkness).  According  to  that  of  Heaiod 
{Theog.,  124),  .£ther  was  the  son  of  Erebus  and 
bis  sister  Night,  and  a  brother  of  Day.  <Corop. 
Pkomul.,  De  Nat.  Dear.,  16.)  The  ehiUren  of 
(Cther  and  Day  were  Land,  Heaven,  and  Sea,  and 
Ihnn  his  connexion  with  the  Earth  there  sprang  all 
the  vices  which  destroy  the  human  race,  and  also 
t;ie  Oiants  and  Titans.  (Hygin.,  Fsi.  Pre/.,  p.  3, 
&c.)  These  accounts  show  that,  in  the  Greek  cos- 
mogonies, i£ther  was  considered  as  one  of  the  ele- 
mentary substances  out  of  which  the  Universe  was 
fomied.  In  the  Orphic  Hymns  (4),  .<£ther  appears 
as  the  sool  of  tiie  worid,  from  which  an  We  ema- 
nates: an  idea  which  was  also  adopted  tqr  some  (rf'tbe 
early  philosophers  of  Oreece.  In  later  times,  ^ther 
was  regarded  as  Uie  wide  space  of  Heaven,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  gods,  and  Jupiter  as  the  Lord  of  the 
/£ther,or.£theritself personified.  (Pscue.,  Cic, 
De  Nat.  Deer.,  S,  36,  40.— Lucret.,  6,  499.— KiVj'., 
jKd.,  13, 140.— Geor;.,  S,  838.) 

.^TBicus,  HisTiB  or  IsTSB,  •  RMum  writer  of 
the  fourth  centiiiy,  a  native  of  Istria  according  to 
his  surname,  or,  according  to  Rabanus  Maurus,  of 
Scyihia,  the  anthor  of  a  geographical  work  called 
^thict  Cosmographia.  We  learn,  from  the  preface, 
that  a  measurement  of  the  whole  Roman  world  was 
ordered  by  Jnliaa  Cesar  to  be  made  by  the  most 
able  men ;  that  this  measurement  was  begun  in  the 
consulship  of  Julius  Cesar  and  M.  Antonius,  t.  e., 
B.C.  44 ;  that  three  Greeks  were  appointed  for  the 
(rarpose,  Zenodoxos,  Theodotus,  and  Polyclitos-, 
that  Zenodoxus  measured  all  the  eastern  part, 
which  occupied  hhn  twenty-one  years,  five  months, 
and  nine  days,  on  to  the  third  consulship  of  Augus- 
tus and  CrassDSi  that  Theodotus  measnred  the 
Dorthem  part,  whldi  occupied  him  twenty- nine 
years,  et^t  months,  and  ten  6aja,  on  to  the  tenth 
consulship  of  Augustus ;  and  that  Polyclitus  meas- 
ured the  southern  i»rt,  which  occupied  him  thirty- 
two  years,  one  month,  and  ten  days ;  that  thus  the 
whole  (Roman)  worid  was  gone  over  by  the  meas- 
urers within  thifty.two  (?)  vears   and  that  a  re- 


dently  much  corrupted :  the  eontradictoiiness  of 
Polyditos'B  shire  taking  more  than  SS  yean,  and 
the  whole  measnrenieat  being  made  in  less  than 
{intra)  83  years,  is  obvious. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  this  introductory 
statement,  no  mention  is  mads  of  the  western  par* 
(vUdi  is  the  work  Hself  comes  next  to  the  east* 
en),  weept  in  the  Vatieaa  MS.,  where  the  eastern 
port  is  giren  to  Nieodomos,  and  the  western  to 
Didymus. 

A  census  of  all  the  people  in  the  Roman  subjection 
was hddnnder Augustus.  {Siadaa,M.v.Ai>ym<n-os.) 
By  two  late  writers  {CoMsiodoniM,  Yar-,  3, 68,  by  an 
emendation  of  Hvtdtke,  p^  6,  uber  den  zur  Zeit  da 
OSkift  JiisH  CAruti  gtAmltaun  Cauut,  Brtalam, 
1840 ;  and  Itidanu,  Orif.,  ft,  98, 1 4),  this  number 
ing  of  the  people -is  spoken  of  as  connected  widi 
the  measurement  of  the  land.  This  work,  in  iact, 
consists  of  two  separate  pieces.  The  first  begins 
with  a  short  iotrootiction,  ths  substance. of  which 
has  been  given,  and  then  proceeds  wHh  an  account 
of  the  measurement  of  the  Roman  world  under  foui 
heads,  Orientalis,  Oeeidentalis,Septentiionali%Me- 
ridiana  pars.  Then  come  series  of  lists  of  names, 
arranged  under  heads,  Maria,  Insole,  Montes,  Pro- 
vincie,  Oppida,  Flnmina,  and  Gentes.  These  are 
bare  lusts,  excepting  that  the  rtvera  have  an  account 
of  their  nse^  coarse,  and  length  annexed.  Hiis  is 
the  end  of  the  first  part,  the  ^^sitio.  Thesrcond 
IMUt  is  called  Alia  totlns  orbis  DeseripUo,  and  con- 
sists of  foar  divisions:  (1.)  Asia  Pitivincie  situs 
com  limitibns  et  popolis  suis;  (2.)  Europe  situs, 
&c. ;  (8.)  AMce  situs,  Ac. ;  (4.)  Insults  Nortri 
MatiB.  This  put,  the  Descriptio,  occurs,  with 
slight  variations,  in  Omsius,  1, 3.  In  .fthicua,  whst 
looks  Vko  the  original  commenonnent,  Majores  noa- 
trl,  &e.,  is  tadced  on  to  the  preceding  part,  the  Ex- 
positio,  by  the  words  Hme  ^uadripartitam  totiut  ttr- 
ra  eentinmtian  At  qui  diaunti  aunt.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  ^ihieos  borrowed  it  from  Oro- 
sins. 

The  work  abounds  in  errors.  Sometimes  the 
same  name  oecnre  in  dtfl^nt  lists ;  aa,  for  exam- 
ple, Cypms  and  Rhodes  both  in  the  north  and  in 
the  east;  Corsica  both  in  the  vast  and  in  the 
sonth ;  or  a  eoootry  Is  put  as  a  town,  as  Arabia ; 
Norieom  is  put  among  the  islaods.  Mistakes  of 
this  kind  would  easily  be  made  in  copying  lists, 
especially  if  in  dooble  columns.  Bnt  from  other 
reasons,  and  from  quotations  given  by  Dicuil,  a 
writer  of  the  9tb  century,  from  the  Cosmographia, 
difihring  from  the  text  as  we  ban  it,  Vta  wbtde 
appears  to  l>e  very  oormpt  The  woric  Is  a  very 
meager  production,  lyit  presents  a  few  valuaUe 
points.  Many  successful  emendationB  have  been 
made  Salmasius  in  his  Exercitationes  Pliilolo- 
gicv,  and  there  is  a  vtny  valuable  essay  on  the 
whole  subjeot  Iqr  Ritsehl  in  the  EJuimiaclua  MuMevm 
(1843),  1,  4. 

The  soorees  of  the  Cosmographia  a(q)ear  to  have 
been  the  measurements  above  deaicribed,  other 
official  lists  and  documents,  and  also,  in  all  proba- 
bility, Agrippa's  Commentarii,  which  are  constantly 
referred  to  by  Piny  {Hiat.  Nat.,  9,  4,  0,  6;  as  an 
authority,  and  hia  Chart  of  the  World,  which  was 
founded  on  his  CommenteriL  {Plim.,  Hiat.  Nat.,  3, 
3.) 

Casslodoms  {De  IiuHi.  Dms.,  36)  describes  a 
eosmographical  work  by  Julius  Honorios  Crator  in 
terms  which  suit  exactly  the  work  of  fthicas ; 
and  Salmasios  regards  Julins  Honorios  as  the  real 
author  of  this  work,  to  which  opinion  Ritsehl  seems 
to  lean,  reading  Ethnicus  instead  of  ^Ethicus,  and 
considering  it  as  a  mere  tppellativa  In  some  M.S8. 


Vatican  one.  This  is  the  oolj  one  which  Bpeau  of 
the  west  ia  the  introduction.  But  it  u  careleaBly 
written :  conMulitu*  («.  g.)  ia  several  times  put  for 
contuUtum.  Suit  is  found  as  a  contraction  (1)  for 
mwraterntit.  The  introducUoa  is  Terr  difliwent  in 
Itaw  and  ID  tha  other  MSS. 

The  first  edition  of  tiie  CoamogrqdUa  vn 
Simler,  Basel.  11175,  together  with  the  ItinerwUun 
Anlonbi.  There  ia  an  edition  by  Hmrj  Stephens, 
1677,  with  Simler's  notes,  which  also  contains  Dio- 
njnius,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  Solinus  llie  last 
editioD  ia  by  G  ronoTius,  in  bis  edition  of  PnnponhiB 
Mela,  Lc^n,  17S3. 

AsTHLivs  CAr9Au(),  the  aatbor  of  a  worit  anthled 
"  Samian  Annals"  C%m»  J^fuot),  the  fifth  hock  of 
which  is  quoted  by  Athensos,  ahhougfa  he  expresses 
a  doubt  about  the  gennineness  of  Uie  work  (14,  p. 
eu,  d,  663,  0-  -fiblins  ia  also  referred  to  by 
Clemens  Aleundrinoa  (Pnrir.,  p.  80,  a),  Ensta- 
tbiua  (a4  Od.,  7,  ISO,  p.  1578).  and  in  the  Etymo- 
lofpcum  Magnnm  (f.  *.  vtvurtu),  where  the  name 
•  ia  written  Athliua. 

AraiNiA,  Cau  or  Gxti.,  the  wife  of  the  senator 
Ijcinius  Buccio,  a  very  litigious  woman,  who  al- 
ways pleaded  her  own  causes  before  the  prvtor, 
and  thus  gave  occasion  to  the  puUishing  of  the 
edict  which  forbade  all  women  to  postulate.  She 
was,  perhaps,  the  sister  of  L.  Afirantus,  consul  in 
B.C  60.  ShediedB.C.  46.  (Ka^.Jraz.,8.8,M■— 
X^f.,  8,  lU.  1,  a.  1,  *  5. 

ArsANiA  GcNB,  pliebeian,  ia  first  mentioned  in  the 
second  century  B.C.  Hw  only  «^o(Mnen  of  this 
gena,  which  occurs  under  the  repubhc,  is  Stsllio  : 
tboee  names  which  have  no  cojgoonien  are  given 
ander  AvaAmus.  Some  persone  of  this  name  ev- 
Uratly  did  not  bekuig  to  the  Afrania  geoa.  On 
coina  we  find  only  S.  Afianias  and  M.  Afnnina, 
9(  whom  nothing  is  known.  (Bekk^,  6.  p.  182,  die.) 
.  AraicAinia  {'Afpucav6t),  III.  a  writer  on  veteri- 
naiy  surgery,  whose  date  ia  not  certainly  known, 
but  who  may,  very  probably,  be  the  same  person  as 
Sex.  Julioa  Africanus,  whose  worii  entitled  K«m>t 
contained  infonnation  opoo  medical  mfajecta-  (  Vid 
ArBiOAinrs,Sax.Jouoa-i  HiaremainawerepoblislF- 
ed  in  the  Cdleetion  of  Writera  on  Veterinary  Medi- 
eioe,  first  in  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Ruellius,  Par., 
1630,  foL.  and  afterward  in  Greek,  Bas.,  1687, 4to, 
edited  by  Grynsus. — IV.  Sax.  Cjtoiuoa,  a  elasai- 
oal  Roman  jarisconaolt,  who  lived  under  Antoninus 
Pins.  He  was  probably  a  po|ril  of  Salviua  Julianoa, 
the  edebrated  reformer  of  the  Edict  under  Hadrian. 
He  consulted  Julian  on  legal  aobjecta  (Dig.,  S6,  tit. 
a,  s.  3,  M),  and  there  ia  a  controverted  paasage  in 
the  Digest  {Africmua  Ubn  vuxtimoEpiatalanim  «jnul 
Julianum  quant,  dec. :  Di^.,  80,  tif.  1,  s.  30),  which 
has  been  explained  in  various  waya ;  either  that  he 
published  a  legal  eorn»pondeDce  whidi  passed  be- 
iween  him  and  Juliaoas>  or  that  he  commented 
dpon  the  epistolary  opinions  given  Julianas  in 
answer  to  tlia  lettera  of  clients,  or  that  he  wrote  a 
commentary  upon  Julianua  in  the  form  of  letters. 
On  the  other  hand,  Julianas  "  ex  Sexto"  is  quoted 
by  Gaius  18, 316),  which  shows  that  Julianas  an- 
rotated  Sextus,  tiie  formula  "eX  Sexto"  being  sy- 
nonymoae  with  **  ad  Sextum."  (ffeiil«r,  Die  Juritt. 
Kataiker,  8,  0.)  Who  was  Sextna  hot  Afticanas  1 
Africanus  was  the  author  of  **  Librl  IX.  Qusstio- 
anm,"  from  which  many  pure  extracts  are  made  in 
the  IMgest,  as  may  be  seen  in  Hommel's  "  Palinge- 
■eata  Pandeciarum,"  where  the  extracts  from  each 
jurist  are  brooght  together,  and  those  that  are 
taken  from  Africanoa  occupy  26  oat  of  about  18C0 

'f^nu  hia  mnaina,  thoa  preewed  ii  the  Digest, 


to  when,  without  any  ejqveseed  nominaiive,  hf 
uses  the  words  ait,  aoMtimmt,  magwmi,  fmUml,  i» 
fuit,  rttftmUt,  fUat,  mdaX.  This  is  proved  by  Ca 
jas,  from  a  oompartaon  gf  siHne  Greek  scholia  oo  Oh 
Ba^ica  wilh  parallel  extracts  from  Africanus  it 
the  DigeaL  I^ulhta  and  Ulpian  have  done  Aftiea 
nna  the  bonoor  of  citing  hia  authority.  He  vat 
fend  of  antiquarian  Iwe  (Dig^  7,  tiL  1,  %.  U  pr- 
wbere  the  true  reading  isS.  Ccct/iiu,  not  &  .^bat) 
and  his  "libri  IX  QuMstionum,"  from  tbeconciae 
neas  of  the  style,  the  great  subtlety  of  the  reason 
io^  and  tiie  knotliness  of  the  points  diacoeeei),  sc 
peialed  tbeold  ghwsatora,  that,  when  they  came  u 
an  extract  fkum  Afrioanua,  they  were  wont  to  ex 
elaim  Afriuad  M  iifidliM.  {Htituxt.,  HitL 

Jur.  Bom.,  f  806,  a.)  Mascovins (Dfc  Sectii  Jmr.,  A, 
i  8)  supposes  that  Africanus  belonged  to  the  )^ 
sect  of  the  SalHniani,  and  as  our  anthor  was  a 
ateady  f<41ower  of  Salvina  Jnlianoa,  who  waa  a  Sa 
Innian  (Cdw,  S,  S17,  S18,}  this  soppoaitioa  may  be 
regarded  as  e^abliriied.  In  the  time  of  Antoainaf 
Pius,  the  distinction  of  schools  or  sects  had  not  ye* 
worn  out. 

Among  the  writers  of  the  lives  of  ancient  law 
yers  (PanciroUns,  Jo.  Bertnadas,  GrotJos,  &c.) 
much  dispute  hasarisenasto  the  time  wnen  Africa- 
nus wrote,  in  consequeDoeofaeonuptor  eiioDeous 
passage  in  Lampridina  (Lam.,  AUx.  68),  which 
would  make  him  a  friend  of  SeTcrua  AlexaDder  and 
a  disciple  of  Papinian.  Cujas  ingmiuasly  and  sa^ 
iafactorily  dispbses  of  this  anachronism  by  refmii^ 
to  the  internal  evidence  of  an  extract  from  Africa- 
nus (!>>>■,  30,  tit.  1,  a.  108),  which  «™"»^  the  va- 
lidity of  a  legal  manm  that  vaa  no  longer  in  feiee 
when  Papinian  wrote. 

For  reasona  whidi  it  would  be  lediona  to  dttai^ 
we  txrid,  oontraiyto  the  opinion  of  Moiage  {Amam. 
Jut.,  o.  S3),  that  our  Sextua  CKciltus  AA-icanus  is 
identical  with  the  jurist  sometunes  mentioned  in 
the  Digest  by  the  name  CKcilim  or  S.  Ceeilius, 
and  also  with  that  S.  Cccilius  whose  <fispale  with 
Favorinus  forms  an  amusing  aod  interesting  chap- 
ter in  the  Noetes  Attine.  {GtO.,  SO,  1.)  Gellios, 
pnfaape,  draws  to  some  extent  upon  hn  own  inven- 
tion, but,  at  all  events,  the  lawyer's  defence  of  the 
XII.  Tablea  against  the  Utacka  of  the  pliiloeopher  in 
"  ben  trovato."  There  is  something  humorously 
cruel  in  the  concluding  stroke  of  the  conversatioa. 
in  the  pedantic  way  in  which  our  jurisconsttlt  vin 
dioatea  the  deeemriral  hiw  against  debtors— ^wtii 
fcecala,  dec. — by  the  examide  (tf  Hetii^  Fwetioa. 
and  the  harsh  sentiment  of  Virgil : 

*•  At  ru  iiciit,  Atbme,  ntanerea." 

The  remains  of  Africanna  have  been  admirabl> 
expounded  by  Cl^  (*d  Africanum  tract^tua  tX..  ha 
Cujac.,  Ofp.,  voL  1),  and  have  also  been  annotated 
by  Scipio  Oentili.   {Sap.  GtnhUa,  Diaa.  f.-IX.  ad. 
Africanwrn,  4to.  AMorf,  160S-7.  —  Stmxkima,  Vi- 
ta aliquot  wterum  juriaconauUon.'m,  Svo,  Jen.,  I7S3. 
— I.  Zimrnem,  Rim.  Recktagackieku,  ^  04  )  — V 
JvLivs,  a  celebrated  orator  in  the  reign  o£  Nero, 
seems  to  have  been  the  son  of  Jolios  Africanus,  ol 
the  Gallic  state  of  the  Santoni,  who  was  condemn- 
ed by  Tiberius,  A.D.  S3.    (Tac  ,  Anil.,  6,7.)  Qoin- 
tilian,  who  had  heard  Julius  Africanus,  speaks  cl' 
him  and  Domitiua  Afer  as  the  best  oratns  of  tbnr 
time.    The  eloquence  of  Africanns  vna  chiefly 
characterised  by  vehemence  and  energy.  (QmirttJ  . 
10,  1,  ^  lie  ;  12,  10,  $  U  :  COmp,  8,  6,  ^  IS.  —  IMml 
dc  Orat.,  16.)    Fltny  mentions  a  grandson  of  this 
Julius  Africanus,  who  was  also  an  advocate,  aod 
was  (^qMsed  to  him  upon  one  occasion.  (/^,  7.  K  i 
He  wu  consul  suffectaa  m  A.D  l<W 
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w  oy  Buiaas  ana  roouus  \a.  ».  A.vfeAtowi';. 

AflALLia  i'AytAJUt),  of  Corejia,  a  female  gram- 
marian, who  wrote  upon  Homer.  {Athtn.,  1,  p.  14, 
d )  Some  have  supposed frum  two  passages  in 
Soidaa  (*.  v.  'AvayakXit  and  'Opxtioich  Ibat  we 
oiiglit  to  read  Anagallis  in  this  passage  of  Athene- 
iia.  Tbe  acboliaat  apon  Homer  and  Eustatbius  (od 
ti.,  18,  491)  mention  a  grammarian  of  the  name  of 
Agsiilias,  a  pupil  of  Aristophanes  tbe  grammarian, 
also  a  Congmean  and  a  conuoentator  apon  Ho- 
mer, who  mty  be  tbe  same  as  AgaUia,  or,  periiape, 
her  feUier. 

AoAnna  (Avi^Ar),  I.  a  daughter  of  Augeias 
uid  wile  of  Muiius,  who,  according  to  Homer  (,11., 
11,  739),  was  acquainted  with  the  healing  powers 
of  all  tbe  plants  that  grow  upon  the  earth.  Hygj. 
nos  {Fab.,  167}  makes  her  the  mother  of  Belos, 
Actor,  and  Dictys,  bj  Poeetdon. — II.  A  daughter  of 
Maearia,  from  vrium  Agamede,  a  place  in  Lesbos, 
was  b^ved  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph. 

AoAplTva  {'AyamiTSt),  I.  Metropolitan  Bishop 
of  Rhodes,  A.D.  457.  When  the  Emperor  Leo 
vrote  to  him  for  the  opinion  of  his  suffragans  and 
himself  on  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  he  defended  it 
against  Timothena  ^larus,  in  a  later  still  extant  in 
a  Latin  translation,  CmuHtonm  JVom  CoUectio  i 
Mann,  vol  7,  p.  080. — 11.  St.,  bom  at  Rome,  waa 
archdeacon,  and  raised  to  the  Holy  See,  A.D.  63fi 
He  was  no  sooDer  consecrated  than  he  took  off  the 
analhemas  pronounced  by  Pope  Boniface  II.  against 
his  deceased  rival  Diosconis  on  a  false  charge  of 
simony.  He  received  an  appeal  from  the  Catholics 
of  Constantinoide,  when  Anthimua,  the  Monophy- 
slte,  was  made  their  bishop  by  Theodora.  Tbe  fear 
•f  an  invasion  of  Italy  by  Justinian  led  the  Goth 
Ikeodatos  to  oblige  St.  Agapetus  to  go  himself  to 
Constantinople,  in  hope  that  Justinian  might  be  di- 
verted from  his  purp(»e.  ( Vid.  Brenarium  S.  lAbe- 
'Mti.  a.  Mojui,  Cmwilia,  vol.  9,  p.  695.)  As  to  this 
last  object,  beeotdd  make  no  impression  on  the  em- 
peror, but  he  succeeded  in  persuading  bim  to  depose 
Anthimus ;  and  when  Meonas  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed him,  Agapetus  laid  his  own  hands  npon  him. 
The  council  and  the  Synodal  (interpreted  into  Greek) 
sent  by  Agapetus  relating  to  these  affairs  may  be 
found  ap.  Monti,  vol.  8,  p.  869,  921.  Complaints 
were  sent  him  from  various  quarters  against  the 
Honopbysite  Acephali ;  but  he  died  suddenly,  A.D. 
680,  April  S3,  and  they  were  read  in  a  couocii  held 
on  3d  May,  by  Mennas.  (Jfotui,  ibid.,  p.  874.) 
There  are  two  letters  from  St.  Agapetus  to  Justin- 
tan  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  eipperor,  in  the 
latter  of  which  he  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  Or- 
ders of  the  Arians  ;  and  there  are  two  others  :  1. 
To  the  bishops  of  Africa,  on  the  samo  subject ;  3. 
To  Reparatns,  biahop  of  Carthage,  in  answer  to  a 
letter  of  congratulation  on  hia  elevation  to  the  pon- 
tificate. {Mgaui,  Concilia,  8,  p.  846-800.) —  III. 
Deacon  of  the  Churoh  of  St.  Sophia,  A.D.  627. 
There  are  two  other  Agapttt  mentioned  m  a  coun- 
xil  held  by  Mennas  at  this  time  at  Constantinople, 
who  were  archimandrites,  or  abbots.  Agapetus 
waa  tutor  to  Justinian,  and,  on  the  accession  of  the 
latter  to  the  empire,  addrened  to  bim  Admenitiotu 
m  the  duty  ^  a  Prince,  in  73  sections,  the  initial 
letters  of  whi^  form  the  dedication  <lx0c9tf  xe^ 
fAtim  TnpaivtTvuiiiv  axtitaa9tlati.).  The  repute  m 
VfMch  this  work  waa  held  appears  from  its  common 
title,  viz.,  the  Kayal  Seeliotu  (oxt^n  /^acrOud).  It 
was  published,  with  a  Latin  version,  by  Zaek.  Cal- 
lierg.,  8vo,  Yen ,  1609,  afterward  by  J.  Bmum^Sro, 
Lips.,  1669 ;  Orshel,  8vo.  Lips.,  1733,  and  in  G«l- 
iandi'c  BiNioUuea,  vol.  11,  p.  S5S,  ^ka.,  Ven.,  1676, 


iDi<f,aDa  oy  in.  i-ayneii  inio  x.ngiisn,  ixmo,  Liono., 
1660.  —  IV.  An  ancient  Greek  physician,  wbme 
remedy  for  the  gout  is  mentioned  with  approbation 
by  Alexander  TraUianus  (II,  p.  909)  and  Paoloa 
.£gineu  (3,  78,  p.  487  ;  7. 11,  p.  661).  He  prob- 
ably  lived  between  the  third  and  sixth  centuries  af* 
ter  Christ,  or  certainly  not  later,  as  Alexuider  Tral- 
lianos,  by  whom  be  is  quoted,  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  about  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  sixth  century. 

AoAFiui  {'Ajanios\,  an  ancient  physician  of  AJ- 
exandrea,  who  taugnt  and  practised  medicine  at 
Byvantium  with  great  success  and  reputation,  and 
acquired  immense  riches.  Of  his  date  it  can  only 
be  determined,  that  he  must  have  lived  before  the 
end  of  tbe  fifth  century  aOer  Christ,  as  Damascius 
(from  whom  Photius,  Biblioth.,  cod.  S43,  and  Sui- 
das  have  taken  their  account  of  bim)  lived  about 
that  time. 

AoAaisTA  C^yaplirr^,)  II.  the  daughter  of  Cleis- 
thenea,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  whom  her  father  promised 
to  give  in  marriage  to  the  best  of  the  Greeks.  Suit- 
ers came  to  Sicyon  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  and 
among  others  Megacles,  the  son  of  Alcmson,  from 
Athens.  After  they  had  been  detained  at  Sicyon 
for  a  whole  year,  during  which  time  Cleisthenea 
made  trial  of  them  in  various  ways,  he  gave  Aga- 
rista  to  AJcmeeon.  From  this  marriage  came  the 
CIdsthenes  who  divided  tbe  Athenians  into  ten 
tribes,  and  Hippocrates.  {Heniahit,  6,  126-130. 
— Compare  Atheiuau,  6,  p  378,  b,  e ;  13,  S41,  b, 
c.) 

AoATHBMiRua,  II.  Claodiub  (KAavdtof  'AyaOij/ie- 
pos),  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  who  lived  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ.  He  was  born  at  I^cedae- 
mon,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  lAiilosopber  Cornutua, 
in  whose  house  he  became  acquainted  with  tbe  poet 
Persius,  about  A.D.  60.  (Paeudo-^lon.,  vita  Pet' 
n't.)  In  the  old  editions  of  Suetonius  he  is  called 
Agatemut,  a  mistake  which  was  first  corrected  by 
Reinesios  {Syntagma  Tnaeript.  Antiq.,  p.  610),  from 
tbe  epitaph  njfoa  him  aad  his  wife,  Myrtale,  whk;b 
is  preserved  in  the  Marmora  Oxometuia  and  tbe 
Greek  Anikotogy,  vol.  3,  p.  381,  ^  234,  ed.  Tauckn. 
The  apparent  anomaly  of  a  Roman  prenomen  being 
given  to  a  Greek,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact, 
which  we  learn  from  Suetonius  {Tiber.,  6),  that  the 
Spartans  were  the  hereditary  clients  of  the  Claudia 
gens.  (C.  G.  K^m,  Additam.  ad  Blench.  Medic.  VtL 
a  J.  A.  Fabrieio,  in  "  BtbUolh.  Gmea,"  exhibit.) 

AoATnlNtrt  {'AydBtPotii  an  eminent  ancient  Greek 
physician,  the  founder  of  a  new  medical  sect,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Etrixyntketici.  (Diet,  of 
Ant.,  Epibvnthetici.)  He  was  bom  at  Sparta, 
and  must  have  lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ, 
as  he  was  the  pupil'of  Athenteus,  and  the  tutor  of 
Archigenes.  (Go/en,  Definit.  Med.,  c.  14,  vol.  19, 
p.  868. — Sniias,  a.  v.  'Apxtyivnt- — Bvioe.y  Vialar., 
ap.  FtUotfon,  Aneed.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  66.)  He  is  said 
to  have  been  once  seized  with  an  attack  of  delirium, 
brought  on  by  want  of  sleep,  from  which  he  was  de- 
livered by  his  pupil  Archigenes,  who  ordered  hia 
head  to  he  fomented  witb  a  great  quantity  of  warm 
oil.  (Aitiu;ttlr.  I,  term.  3, 173,  p.  166.)  Heisfre> 
quenUy  quoted  by  Galen,  who  mentions  him  among 
tbe  Pnenmatiei.  {De  Dignoac  Putt.,  1,  3,  v(rf.  8,p. 
787.)  None  of  his  writings  are  now  extant,  but  • 
few  fragments  are  contained  in  Matthsei's  Collection, 
entitled  XXI.  Veterum  et  Clarorum  Medicontm  Grtt- 
eonm  Varia  Oputcula,  Moaqua,  1808, 4to.  See,  also, 
Palladius,  Commeni.  in  Hippocr.,  *'  Ife  Morh.  PopiU.^ 
lib.  6,"  ap.  Dietz,  Seholia  in  Hippoer.  ei  GaUn.,  vol. 
3,  p.  66.  The  particular  opinions  of  bis  sect  are  not 
exactly  known,  but  they  were  probably  neaiiy  thi 
nme  as  those  ti  tbe  Edectici.  {piet.  of  Ant.^  t.  v. 
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AddiUm,  td  Elauh  Meik.  Vtt.  a  J.  A.  FUricM^  m 

BibtioUL  Ch0*ra,"  exUbU.) 

AaA-niDoi.iA  ('AyodoKXeia).  a  mistren  of  the  prof- 
Hgtta  Ptolemy  PtiJopator,  laag  of  Egypt,  and  Bis- 
ter of  his  no  less  profligate  miotster  Afathoelea. 
She  and  her  brother,  vrtio  both  exercised  the  moat 
wilMMinded  ioflueitce  orer  the  kiog,  were  introdoced 
to  him  hy  their  arnbitioua  and  avaricioua  mother, 
OEinantbe.  After  Ptolemy  bad  put  to  death  hia  wife 
Ukd  sister  Eurydice,  Antbodea  beeanw  hia 
Tourite.  On  tbe  death  of  Ptolemy  (B.0.ie6XAflatb- 
oclea  and  her  friends  kept  the  eTeot  secret,  that 
they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  pluodering  the 
royal  treasuiy.  Thej  also  formed  a  cobs  piracy  for 
Betting  Agathoclea  on  the  throne.  He  managed  for 
•ome  time,  in  conjnnction  with  Sosibiua.  to  act  as 
ftttrdiaa  to  the  young  king  PtoleiQjrGiMpbaMa.  At 
laat,  the  Egyptiana  and  the  HBcedoniuis  of  Aleun- 
drea,  exasperated  at  bia  ontrageB,  rose  against  him, 
jnd  TlepolemUB  placed  himself  at  their  bead.  They 
surrounded  the  palaoe  in  the  night,  and  forced  their 
way  in.  Agathocles  and  hia  sister  implored  in  tbe 
most  abject  manner  that  their  Utcs  might  be  spared, 
but  in  Tain.  The  former  was  killed  hia  frirada, 
that  be  might  not  be  exposed  to  a  more  cniel  fitte. 
Agalboolea,  with  her  siBterB,  and  (Eoaotbe,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  temple,  were  dragged  forth, 
and  in  a  state  of  nakedness  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
the  multitude,  who  literally  tore  them  limb  from 
limb.  All  their  relatives,  and  those  who  had  any 
share  in  the  mnrder  of  Eurydice,  were  likewise  put 
to  death.  <i>o^.,fi,68;  14, 11 ;  l^  S5-34.Wii«fm., 
», !,  3.—Alhen.,  6,  p.  251 ;  13.  p.  676.— P/u*.,  CUom., 
88.)  There  was  another  Agathoclea,  the  daughter 
of  a  man  named  Arisiomeiies,  who  was  by  binh  an 
Acamanian,  and  nwe  to  great  power  in  Egypt. 
iPolyb.,  I.  c.) 

AuiBocias  C^yoBoxX^),  VI.  a  Gredt  historian, 
who  wrote  the  history  of  Cyzicus(irulKv{uni).  He 
ia  called  by  Athennus  both  a  Babylonian  (I,  p.  30, 
1 ;  0,  p.  37fi,  a)  and  a  Cyzican  {14,  p.  S49,  f).  He 
may  originally  hare  come  from  Babylon,  and  have 
settled  at  Cyzicus.  The  first  and  third  books  are: 
referred  to  by  Athenteus  (9,  p.  876,  f ;  13,  p.  616, 
a).  Tbe  time  at  which  Agathoclei  lived  is  un- 
known, and  his  woilc  is  now  lost ;  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  extensively  read  in  antiquity,  as  it  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Cicero  (De  Div.,  1,  S4),  Pliny  (Hitt  Nat., 
Elenchus  of  books  4,  6,  6),  and  other  ancient  wri- 
ters. Agathocles  also  spoke  of  the  origin  of  Rome. 
{Fettiu,  ».  9.  RoiHam.—Solinu»,  Polyk.,  1.)  The 
schDliaat  on  ApoUonius  (4,  761)  cites  Memoirs  {vno- 
itvnftara)  by  an  Agathocles,  who  is  usually  supposed 
to  be  tbe  same  as  the  above-mentioned  one.  (Com- 
pare Schel.  ad  HtM.,  THeog.,  486.— fTtepA.  By*.,  t.  *. 
fUo6iK0{. — Slymal.  M.,  $.  «.  Ai'xn;.) 

There  are  several  other  writers  of  the  same 
name.  I.  Aeitbodes  of  Atrax,  who  wrote  a  work 
on  Fishing  (dAuvruc^ :  Suidaf, «.  v.KtsjXioc).— IL  Of 
Chios,  who  wrote  a  work  on  Agriculture.  ( Vorro 
«ti  Cobim.,  Da  Re  Ru$t.,  1,  1  — P^tn.,  H.  N.,  33, 
44.)— III.  Of  Miletus,  who  wrote  a  work  on  Rivers. 
(Plut.,  De  Ftuv.,  p.  1163.  c.)--IV.  Of  SaoKW,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Constitution  of  Peasinus. 
{PlMt.jibid.,p.  1169,  a.) 

AuTHooLmoK  CAytMtat/un),  OL  a  native  cTAlex- 
andrea.  All  ttiat  is  known  of  him  is,  that  be  was 
the  designer  of  some  maps  to  accompany  Ptolemy's 
Oeography.  Copies  of  these  maps  are  fonnd  ap- 
pended to  several  MSS.  of  Ptolemy.  One  of  these 
is  at  Vienna,  another  at  Venice.  At  ibe  end  of 
each  of  these  MSS.  is  tbe  following  notice  :  'Ex  tm> 
CUntAffV  IlroAt/Mlov  Teuypa^iKuv  iii62uuv  &ktu  tjfv 
aUovfUvijv  vSaav'AyaSoiSai/iup  ' .\^5avdpfif(  intrv- 


on  Geography  of  CLPlolenMen)-  Tbe  VienaaMS. 
of  Ptolemy  is  one  of  tbe  iBOBtbeaatifai  extant  He 
maps  attadMdtoit,S7innmiibeT,eom|nri«iiig  I  |bb- 
eral  map^  10  mapa  of  Enrope,  4  Africa,  rad  l»ti 
Asia,  are  cokMired,  the  wat«- being  green,  the  moont- 
aioa  red  or  dark  yellow,  and  the  land  white.  Ttai 
dimatea,  pninllda,  and  the  bourn  of  tbe  longest  day, 
are  marked  on  tbe  east  margin  d*  tbe  maps,  and  tbs 
mnridiBna  on  tbe  Btntii  and  aooib.  We  have  no 
evideaoe  as  to  wbea  AgafhodKinoa  bnd,  aa  ibe 
OBlyDOlfee  preserved  leapecting  hbn  ia  that  qnoied 
above.  There  was  a  grammarian  oftbe  same  name, 
to  whom  some  extant  lecters  ot  Isidore  of  Pelusiom 
are  addieaaed.  Some  have  thought  him  to  be  the 
Agstbodsmoo  in  question.  Ifeeraa,  however,  ooo- 
aideiB  the  debaeater  of  the  to  have  becH  a  eeo- 
taopfoiaij  of  Plolenqr,  who  (8. 1,  S)  maiiioiia  flMtaia 
maps  or  tables,  (vivmttU  whidt  agree  ia  number 
and  arrangement  with  those  of  AgathodMacm  m  the 
MSS. 

Various  erroiB  having,  tn  tbe  coarse  of  time,  crept 
into  the  eofaes  of  the  maps  of  Agathodaemon,  Ntco- 
laos  Dmiis,  a  Benedictioe  moidc,  flooridied 
about  A.D.  1470,  restond  aad  oonecied  tfceni,  anb- 
Btituting  Latm  fbr  Greek  aaaaes.  His  are  ap- 
pended to  tbe  Eboerian  MS.  of  Piolemy.  Tbey  are 
tbe  same  in  number  and  nearly  the  same  in  order 
with  Uwse  of  Agathodaemon.  (Herrn,  CommnUliu 
ds  Font^iu  Geognfk.  PtoUm^  T*tultcnmfU€  w 
antUMtnm. — Rmdel,  CemmtmUiia  criua^4ittr»im  dt 
CL  PtaUmai  GeagrMfkU  ^ntfrng  csdioAiu,  p.  7.) 

AoATBON  CAyuBiM),  IL  tbe  aoB  of  tbe  Macedo- 
nian Philotas,  fljid  the  brother  of  Parmenioa  and 
Asander,  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  Antigonss,  in 
B.C.  813,  by  his  brother  Asander,  who  was  aati^ 
of  Caria,  hot  was  taken  back  again  by  Asander  ia  a 
fewdaya.  (Diod.^  19,76.)  AgaAoD  had  a  son  aaated 
Asaader,  w1k>  is  mentioned  ni  a-Gresk  inaaiptua. 
(Bockh,  Corp.  htaip.t  106.)— III.  Ctf  6amos,  «be 
wrote  a  work  npon  Scythia  and  another  opoo  Riven. 
{Plulveh,  De  Fhiv.,  p.  1166,  e,  1169.  ^—SM^at, 
Serm.,  tit.  100,  10,  ed.  GuMford.) 

AoATHOTfcHPs  ('Ava0ortixoc)<  &n  anciait  veteri 
nary  surgew,  whose  date  and  hiertoiy  are  ankoowo, 
but  who  protebly  lived  in  the  fimrtb  or  fifth  century 
after  Christ.  Some  fragments  of  hia  wiitin^  an 
to  be  found  in  tbe  collection  of  works  on  this  sub- 
ject first  publisbed  in  a  Latin  tranalatioo  by  Jo 
Roellius,  YeternMrue  XeOeima  Libri  duo,  Pm. 
1630,  M,  and  afterward  in  Greek  by  Grynaos 
Basil,  1637, 4io. 

AoaADLOs,IL  a  daughter  of  Ceenps  and  Agiaa 
los,  and  mother  of  Alcippe  by  Mara.  This  Agian- 
los  is  an  impoftaot  personage  in  the  stories  of  At- 
tica, and  there  were  three  different  legends  aboni 
her.  1.  According  to  Pasaanias  (1,  18,  $  S)  and 
Hyginos  (foA.,  166),  Athena  gave  to  her  and  hei 
Bistera  Ericbtbontus  in  a  chest,  with  the  enms 
command  not  to  open  it.  Bitt  Agrauloa  and  Berap 
could  not  control  tbdr  amoaitT,  and  opened  tt  ■ 
whereupon  they  were  aeixed  wiUi  madpeas  at  the 
sight  of  Erichthoniua,  and  threw  themsdvea  ftooi 
tlw  steep  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  or,  according  to  Hy- 
ginus,  into  the  sea.  t.  According  to  Ovid  (JKet,  X 
7L0,  &e.),  Agrauloa  and  her  aiater  survived  thisir 
(^eainff  the  cheat,  and  tbe  former,  who  bad  isati- 
gated  EcT  sister  to  open  it,  was  puniahed  in  Ibia 
manner.  Hermes  came  to  Athens  daring  tbe  cel- 
ebration  of  tbe  Panathenea,  and  fell  in  love, with 
Herse.  Athena  made  AgranloB  so  jealous  of  her 
Bister,  that  she  even  attempted  to  prevent  the  god 
entering  the  house  of  Herse.  But,  indignant  at 
such  presumption,  be  changed  Agraolos  into  a 
stone.  3.  The  third  legend  represents  Agraolos  t* 
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ciHicu  luiu  11  wuulu  cease  ii  auiua  one  wuuiu  bhu- 
rUice  himself  for  the  good  of  his  couotiy.  Agrauloa 
came  forward  and  threw  herself  down  the  Acropo- 
lis. Hie  AtheniaDB,  in  gratUude  finr  this,  bailt  her 
a  temple  on  the  Aeropolis,  in  wbicb  it  eubseqaentlj 
became  customary  for  the  jroang  Atbeniana,  on  re- 
oeiving  their  first  suit  of  armour,  to  take  an  oath 
that  they  would  always  defend  their  country  to  the 
last.  (iStiid.  and  Hetych.,  ».  v.  'AypavXof. — Ulpian, 
wi  Demotth.,  Dt  fal*.  leg.— Herod.,  8, 53.— P^.,  Al- 
ct&.,  IS.  —  PkUoehonu,  Fragm.,  p.  lS,td.  SiebUi*.) 
One  of  the  Attic  i^/ioi  (Agraule)  derived  its  name 
from  this  heroine,  and  a  festival  and  mysteries  were 
celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of  her.  (_Suph. 
Byzant.,  a.  o.  'A.ypav'K^. — Lebeck^  Aglaoph.,  p.  89. — 
Diet,  of  Ant.,  M.  V.  Agrmlia)  According  to  Porphyry 
^De  Abitin.  aJ>  ammal.,  I,  2),  she  was  also  worship- 
ped in  Cyprus,  where  human  sacrifices  were  ofier- 
ed  to  her  down  to  a  very  late  tima 

AsTKEHins  {'Ayvp^tot),  a  native  of  CoUytos  in 
Attica,  whom  Andocides  ironically  calls  rdv  ko^mv 
K&yaBov  (2>e  Mytt.,  p.  65,  ed.  Reuke),  after  being 
in  prison  many  years  for  embezzlement  of  public 
money,  obtained,  about  B.C.  395,  the  restoration  of 
the  Theoricon,  and  also  tripled  the  pay  for  attend- 
ing the  assembly,  tbongh  he  reduced  the  allowance 
previously  ^ven  to  the  comic  writers,  (iforpoersf., 
«. «.  SeupucB,  'Ayvfiluoi. — Suidat,  a.  «.  ux^ftTtoart- 
k6v. — Schol.  ad  Ari^toph.,  Eccl.,  102. — Dm.,  c.  Ti- 
mocr.,  p.  742.)  By  this  expenditure  of  the  public 
revenue  Agyrrhiua  became  so  popular,  that  he  was 
appointed  general  in  B.C.  389.  (Xm.,  Hell.,  4,  a 
i  81.— DioZ,  14, 99.—B6ekk,  PuU.  Earn.  ofAlhau, 
p.  333,  334^  816,  dec,  3d  ed.,  Engt.  tniul.  —  SekH- 
muMitj  De  Comiliu,  p.  66,  dca) 

Ahala,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the 
Servilta  gens.  There  were  also  several  persons  of 
this  gens  with  the  name  of  Stnuha  Ahala,  who 
may  have  formed  a  difierent  family  from  the  Aha- 
be  ;  but  as  the  Abalte  and  Structi  Ahake  are  fre- 
quently ooafbunded,  all  the  persons  of  these  names 
are  given  here. — I.  C.  Snviutrs  Stbuctos,  consul 
BC.  478,  died  in  his  year  of  office,  as  appears  from 
Uie  Fasti.  (Liii.,  2, 49.)— II.  0.  SisviLitra  Stbduthb. 
magister  equitum  B.C.  439,  when  L.  Cincinnatus 
was  appointed  dictator  on  the  pretence  that  Sp. 
MkUus  was  plotting  against  the  state.  In  the  night 
in  which  the  dictator  was  api^ointed,  the  Capitol  and 
idl  the  strong  posts  were  garrisoned  by  the  parti- 
sans of  the  patricians.  In  the  morning,  when  the 
people  assembled  in  the  forum,  and  Sp.  Mslius 
among  them,  Ahala  summoned  the  latter  to  appear 
before  the  dictator;  and  upon  MkIius  disob^ing 
and  taking  refuge  in  the  crowd,  Ahala  rushed  into 
the  throng  and  killed  him.  (Liv.,  4, 13, 14. — Zona- 
rat,  7,  20.  —  Dionya.,  Ezc.  Mai,  1,  p.  S.)  This  act 
is  mentioned  by  later  writers  as  an  example  of  an- 
cient heroism,  and  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Ci- 
cero in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration  (in  Catil., 
1,  1 ;  Pro  Mil.,  3  ;  Cato,  16)  ;  but  it  was,  in  reality, 
a  easer  of  murder,  and  was  so  regarded  at  the  time. 
Ahala  was  brought  ta  trial,  and  only  escaped  con- 
demnation by  a  voluntary  exile.  (VoL  Max.,  6,3, 
43. — Cm.,  i>e  £ep.,  1, 8 ;  Pro  Dfflt.,  33.)  Livy  pass- 
es over  thia,  and  only  mentions  (4,  2lYthat  a  bill 
was  brought  in  three  years  aflerward,  18.0. 486,  by 
another  Sp.  Meelius,  a  tribune,  for  confiscating  the 
property  of  Ahala,  but  that  it  failed. 

A  sepresentation  of  Ahala  is  given  on  a  coin  of 
M.  Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Gssar,  but  we  cannot 
vappoae  it  to  be  anything  more  than  an  imaginary 
UkenesB.  M.  Bnitos  pretended  that  he  de- 
scended from  L.  Brutus,  the  first  eonanl,  on  his 
fathei'a  aide,  and  from  C.  Ahala  on  his  mother's, 


o-TKUCTva,  vuuaui  D.yj.  ^iti.  (iav.,%ov.j — iv.  c. 
Sbrviliub  p.  f.  Q.  n.  Structl-i,  consular  tribune 
B.C.  408,  and  magister  equitum  in  the  same  year 
which  latter  dignity  he  obtained  in  consequence  oj 
supporting  the  senate  against  his  ct^agues,  who 
did  not  wish  a  dictator  to  be  appointed.  For  the 
same  reason,  he  was  elected  consolar  tribune  a  seo- 
ond  time  in  the  following  year,  407.  He  was  a 
consular  tnbune  a  third  time  in  403,  when  he  assist 
ed  the  senate  in  compelling  his  colleagues  to  resieii, 
who  had  been  defeated  the  enemy.  {Liv.,  4,  60, 
57 ;  5,  8,  O.V—V.  C.  SsaviLii/s,  magister  equitum 
B.C.  383,  when  Camillus  was  appointed  dictator  a 
third  time.  {Liv.,  6,  3.)  AhaJa  is  spoken  of  as 
magister  equitum  in  385,  on  occasion  of  the  trial  ol 
Manlius.  Manlius  summoned  him  to  bear  witness 
in  his  favour,  as  one  of  those  whose  lives  he  had 
saved  in  battle,  bnt  Ahala  did  not  appear.  (4, 30.) 
Pliny,  who  mentions  this  circumstance,  calls  Ahala 
P.  ServiUua.  (Jff.  If.,  7,  39.)— VI.  Q.  Sehvilipi 
Q.  r.  Q.  H.,  consul  B.C.  365,  and  again  B.C.  362,  in 
the  latter  of  which  years  he  appointed  Ap.  Claudius 
dictator,  after  bis  plebeian  colleague  L.  Genucius 
had  been  slain  in  battle.  In  360  he  was  himself  ap- 
pointed dictator  in  consequence  of  a  Gallic  tiimuUut, 
and  defeated  the  Gauls  near  the  CoUine  Gate.  He 
held  the  comitia  aa  interrex  in  856.  (Xidti  ^ 
6,  U,  17.>— VII.  Q.  Saaviuos  Q.  f.  Q.  ir.,  magistei 
equitum  B.C..  361,  when  M.  Fabius  was  appointed 
dictator  to  frustrate  the  Liclnian  law,  and  conaul 
B.C.  342,  at  the  beginning  of  the  lirst  Sainnite  war. 
He  remained  in  the  city ;  his  colleague  ^  the 
charge  of  the  war.   (JUv.,  7,  22,  38.) 

Ahenobarbds,  I.  Cm.  DoaiTins  L.  r.  L.  x.,  ple- 
beian Rdile  B.C.  196,  pnisecoted,  in  conjunctior 
with  his  colleague  C.  Curio,  many  peeuarii,  and 
with  the  fines  raised  therefrom  built  a  temple  eP 
Faunua  hi  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  which  he  dedi- 
cated in  his  pratorahip,  B.C.  194.  (Lio.,  33,  42; 
34,  43,  43,  53.)  He  was  consul  in  103,  and  waa 
sent  against  the  Boii,  who  submitted  to  him ; 
bat  he  remained  in  their  coontTT  till  the  followtiig 
year,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Consul  Scipia 
Nasica.  (Ln>.,  35,  10,  30,  23,  40  ;  36,  37.)  In  190, 
he  was  legate  of  the  Consul  Ii.  Scipio,  in  the  war 
against  Antiochus  the  Great.  {Liv.,  37,39. — Plul. 
Avophth.  Rom.  Cn.  Dom.it.)  In  his  consulship  ont 
Of  bia  oxen  is  said  to  have  uttered  the  warning 
"Roma,  cave  tibi."  {Liv.,  35,31. —  Vol  Max.,  1,  6, 
4  5,  who  falsely  says,  Betlo  Punico  *muiu(o,)---II. 
Cn.  Domnus  Cn.  r.  L.  r.,  son  of  the  pteeeding, 
was  chosen  pontifex  in  B.C.  173,  when  a  young 
man  (Lt«y,  43,  28),  and  in  169  was  sent  with 
two  others  as  commissioDer  into  Macedonia  (44, 
18).  In  167  be  was  one  of  the  ten  commission- 
ers for  arranging  the  affiiira  of  Macedonia  in  con- 
junction with  j£milins  Paullus  (46,  17) ;  and  when 
the  consuls  of  163  abdicated  on  account  of  some 
fault  in  the  auspices  in  their  election,  he  and 
Comelius  I^entulus  were  chosen  consuls  in  their 
stead.  (Cic,,  De  Nat.  Dear.,  9,4;  De  Div.,  3, 36.  - 
Vol.  Max.,  1,  1,  ^  3.)— III.  Cn.  DoMiTnra  Cs.  r.  Cn. 
v.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  sent  in  his  consulship, 
B.C.  183,  ^gainst  the  Allobroges  in  Gaul,  because 
they  had  received  Teutoma]ius,the  kingof  the  Sal* 
luvii  and  the  enemy  of  the  Romans,  and  bad  laid 
waste  the  territory  of  the  .£dui,  the  friends  of  the 
Romans.  In  131  he  conquered  the  Allobroges  and 
their  ally  Vituitus,  king  of  the  Arverni,  near  Vicda* 
Hum,  at  the  confluence  of  tlie  Sniga  and  the  Rho- 
danua ;  and  hi  gained  the  battle  mainly  (hroiigb 
the  terror  caused  by  his  elephants.  He  commem- 
orated his  victory  the  erection  of  trophies,  and 
went  in  procession  through  the  provinop  carried  b« 


Font.,  13  ;  Bnt.,  M.—  VtUei.,  2,  10.  89.— OrAt.,  6, 
18. — Suet.,  Ner.y  2,  who  confounds  him  with  his 
■on.)  He  wu  ccosor  in  1 15  wiih  CBcilius  Meld- 
Ins,  knd  expelled  twentyawo  persons  from  the  sen- 
ate. {Iao.,  Efit.,  63  — Uie..  Pro  CluetU.,  43.)  He 
wu  also  pontirex.  {Sutl.,  I.  e.)  The  Via  Domitia 
In  Gaul  was  made  by  him.  {Vie.,  Pro  Font.,  8.)— 
IV.  Ck.  Domitidb  Ch.  r.  Cm.  h.,  soq  of  the  prece- 
iiB§,  was  tribune  of  the  fdeba  B.C.  104,  in  the  seo- 
ond  eonsulship  of  Mariue.  (jtnm.,  n  ConuL,  p. 
81,  ei.  OrtUi.)  When  the  college  of  pontiflk  did 
not  elect  him  in  place  of  his  father,  be  brought  for- 
ward the  law  (Lex  Domitia),  by  which  the  right  of 
riectiun  was  transferred  from  the  priestly  colleges 
to  the  people.  (  Diet,  of  Ant.,  p.  "iQO,  b ;  791,  a.) 
The  people  afterward  elected  him  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mal out  of  gratitude.  (Ltv.,  Epit.,  67. — Cic,  Pro 
11.  — Ko/.  Jtfcz  ,  6,  6.  4  fi.)  He  proM-cuted. 
in  bis  tribunate  and  afterward,  aereral  of  his  pri- 
vate enemies,  as  .fmiliua  Scaurus  and  Junius  Sila- 
BUS.  {Val.  Max.,  1.  e.—Dion  Cw.,  Fr.,  lOO.— Cic. 
Div.  in  Cacii.,  20;  K«t.,  S,  47;  Conul.,-i  .  Pro 
Semtr.,  1.)  He  was  cmtsul  B.C.  96  with  C.  Cas- 
sias, tod  cenaor  B.C.  9S  wiUi  Lieinitis  Cnamu,  the 
orator.  In  his  eenwnbip  he  and  his  colleague  abut 
np  the  schools  of  the  Latin  rhetoneians  (Cic.,  Dt 
Oral.,  3,,24.'-Geii.,  15,  11).  but  this  was  Uie  only 
thing  in  which  they  acted  in  concert.  Their  cen- 
sorship was  long  celebrated  for  their  dispute^.  Do- 
mitius  was  of  a  vident  temper,  and  was,  moreover, 
la  favour  of  the  aneient  aimplieitjr  <tf  liTing,  while 
Crnssn^  loved  luxury  and  encouraged  art.  Among 
tlM  many  saytnga  recorded  of  both,  we  are  tdd  that 
CiaMua  observed,  "  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  a 
man  had  a  beard  i  ''brass,  who  had  a  mouth  of  iron 
■Bd  a  heart  of  leU."  H.  N.,  18, 1.— Surf., 

I  c.  ~V*L  Max.,  9,  1,  4  A—Macrab.,  St.,  2,  11.) 
Cicero  saya  that  ENnnitins  waa  not  to  he  redioned 
among  ihe  orators,  bat  ibat  be  spoke  well  enou^, 
tni  had  aufficient  talent  to  maintain  his  higb  rank. 
(Cic.,  Brvi.,44.)— V.  L.  DoKtrios  Ck.  r.  Cn.  n.,  son 
of  No.  III.  and  brother  of  No.  IV.,  was  prctor  in 
Sicily,  probably  in  B.C.  96,  shortly  after  the  Ser- 
vile war,  when  slaves  had  been  forbidden  to  carry 
aims.  He  ordered  a  alave  to  be  crucified  for  kill- 
ing a  wild  bMr  with  a  bunting-spear.  (Cie..  Vtrr., 
S,  8.— Ko/.  Max.,  6,  3,  ^  6.)  He  was  consul  in  94. 
in  the  civil  war  between  Marios  and  Sulla,  he  es- 
ponsed  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  was  murdered  at 
Rome,  by  order  of  the  younger  Marius  by  the  prte- 
tor  Damastppus.  {Amian,  B.  C,  1,  ^.—  YelUi.,  2, 
M.—OroM.,  5, 30.— VI.  Ck.  Dohitius  Ck.  r.  Cm.  k., 
apparently  a  eon  of  No.  IV.,  married  Cornelia,  dau^ 
ter  of  L.  Conieliua  Cinna,  consul  in  B.C.  67,  and  in 
the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla  espoused 
the  aide  of  the  former.  When  SuUa  obtained  the 
supreme  power  in  83,  Ahenobarbua  was  proscribed, 
and  fled  to  Africa,  where  he  was  joined  by  many 
who  were  in  the  same  condition  as  himself.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  Nuniidian  king,  Hiarbas,  he 
eoQeetad  an  unqr,  bnt  was  defeated  near  Utiea  by 
On.  Pompeiua,  wlwm  Sulla  bad  sent  a^nst  him, 
anc  was  aAerward  killed  in  the  atorming  of  his 
eamp,  B.C.  81.  According  to  some  accounts,  he 
was  killed  after  the  battle  by  command  of  Fompey. 
iLh.,  EpU.,  H9.—Plul.,  Pomf  .,  10, 12.— Zomtm,  10, 
%.~Pro$.,  6,  21.— Vo^.  Max.,  6,  S,  4  8.)— VII.  L. 
DoumDs  Cm.  r.  Ch.  h.,  ton  of  No,  IV.,  ia  first  men- 
'  tioned  in  B.C,  70  by  Oksero,  at  a  witoeas  against 
Verrea.  In  61  he  was  cunile  wlile,  when  he  ex- 
hibited'a  hundred  Numidian  liona^and  continued 
the  games  so  long,  that  tbe  people  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  circus  before  the  exhibition  was  over  in 
etder  'o  take  fuod,  which  waa  the  &nt  time  they 


Hot.,  Ef.,  t,  19,  47.)  He  married  Porcia,  ibe  so- 
terofM.  Cato,  and  in  bis  wdilesbio  auppoited  the 
latter  in  his  proposals  against  bribery  at  elections, 
which  were  directed  against  Pompey,  whi  waa  pur- 
chasing votes  for  Afraniua.  The  pl^tical  opinidDi 
of  Ahenobarbua  coincided  with  those  of  Cato  ;  be 
was,  throughout  bta  life,  one  of  the  strongest  lb^ 
porters  of  the  aristocratical  party.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive  part  in  opponing  the  measures  of  Ciraar  and 
Poowey  after  ibeir  coalition,  and  in  69  was  aecoaed 
by  Vettios,  at  the  instigatkm  of  Caesar,  tit  being,  an 
accomplice  to  the  pretended  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  Pompey. 

Abenobaibus  was  prstor  in  B.C.  58,  and  prop t»ed 
an  investigation  into  the  validity  of  tfae  Julian  !aws 
of  the  precieding  year,  but  the  aenate  dared  not  en- 
tertain  bis  propoaitiona.  He  was  candid  jte  for  the 
consulrtip  of  66,  and  threatened  that  be  wooh!.  in 
his  consulship,  carry  into  execution  the  meuoreshe 
hod  proposed  in  his  prntorship,  and  deprive  Cesar 
of  bis  province.  He  was  defeated,  however,  by 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  also  became  candidates, 
and  was  driven  from  the  Campus  Marlius,  on  the 
day  of  election,  by  force  of  arms.  He  liecanie  a 
candidate  again  in  tfae  folloving  year,  and  Cxsar 
and  Pompey.  whose  power  was  firmly  est^li&hed, 
did  not  oppose  him.  He  wu,  accordingly,  elected 
consul  for  64  with  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher.  a  relative 
of  Pompey,  but  was  not  able  to  effect  anything 
against  Cesar  and  Pompey.  He  did  not  go  to  a 
province  at  the  expiration  of  his  consolsbip ;  and 
as  the  fKendship  between  Cnsar  and  Pompey  cool- 
ed, he  became  chwely  allied  with  tbe  latter.  In 
B.C.  52.  he  was  chosen  by  Pompey  to  preside,  as 
quKsitor,  in  the  court  fur  Ike  trial  of  Clodios.  Fta 
the  next  two  or  three  years,  during  Cicero's  ab- 
sence in  CiUcia,  oar  infoimatiw  abmit  Abenobarbus 
is  prineipaUy  derived  from  the  letters  of  his  enemy 
CcBlioB  to  Cicero.  In  B.C.  60.  be  was  a  candidate 
for  the  place  in  the  ctdlege  of  Bugnis,  vacant  the 
death  of  Hortensius,  but  was  defeUed  by  A^ony 
through  the  influence  of  Cssar. 

The  senate  appointed  him  to  succeed  CaEsar  in 
the  province  of  farther  Gaul,  and  on  the  march  of 
the  lauer  into  Italy  (49),  he  was  Uie  only  We  of  the 
aristocratical  party  who  showed  any  energy  or  cour- 
age. He  threw  bioiaelf  into  Corfininm  wiUi  abool 
twenty  cohorts,  expecting  to  be  aupptmed  by  Pon- 
pey ;  but  as  tfae  latter  did  nothing  to  assist  him,  be 
was  compelled  by  his  own  troops  to  surrender  to 
Cesar.  His  own  soldiers  were  incorporated  into 
Cesar's  army,  but  Abentrimrbns  was  dismuBEed  by 
Cesar  uninjured :  an  act  of  ctemency  which  he  did 
not  expect,  and  which  he  woald  certainly  not  have 
■bowed  if  he  bad  been  the  oonqneror.  Despairieg 
of  life,  he  had  ordered  bis  [diysician  to  admioista 
to  htm  poison,  but  tbe  latter  gave  him  oi^y  a  sleep- 
ing draught.  Ahenobarbus's  feelings  against  C^sai 
remained  unaltered,  but  he  was  toe  deeply  oflended 
by  tbe  conduct  of  I^Knpey  to  jom  him  tromediately. 
He  retired  for  a  dioit  time  to  Cosa  in  Einutia,  ud 
afterward  sailed  to  Maaailia,  of  wbidi  the  inhabi- 
tants appointed  him  governor.  He  prosecmed  tha 
war  vigorously  against  Cesar ;  but  tfae  town  was 
eventually  taken,  and  Ah«iobarbus  escaped  in  a 
vessel,  which  was  tbe  only  one  that  got  ofll 

Abenobaibua-now  went  to  Pompey  in  Tt.e>sa|y, 
and  proposed  that  after  the  war  all  aoiatora  abooU 
be  brought  to  trial  wbo  had  remained  neutr^  in  it 
Cicero,  whom  he  branded  aa  a  coward,  was  not  a 
little  afraid  of  him.  He  fell  in  the  baUle  nf  Fbar- 
aalia  (48),  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing,  and, 
according  to  Cicero's  assertion  in  tbe  second  Plitlip- 
pict  by  tbe  band  of  Antony.  Ahenobarbua  vas  a 
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ID  Uia  meana  hs  employed  to  muotain  tlwm.  (The 
paiaaaes  of  Cicero  in  which  AhenobarbDa  is  meo- 
Uoned  are  giveii  in  OreUi't  Ommuutum  TU/imtim. 
—SueUmiut,  Ifer..,  3. — Dion  CoMavu,  lib.  39,  41. 
— CcMF,  Bdl.  Civ.)— VIII.  Cn.  Domitidb  L  r. 
Cm.  v.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  taken  with  his 
father  at  Corfiniiun  <B.C.  MX  end  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Pharealia  (48),  bet  did  not  take  any 
faidier  partintbe  war.  He  did  not,  bowerer,  letnni 
to  Italy  till  46,  wheo  he  wae  pardoned  by  Caear. 
He  probaUy  had  do  share  in  Ibe  murder  of  Cesar 
(44),  though  some  writers  expressly  assert  that  he 
was  one  of  the  CMispirators ;  bat  he  followed  Bru- 
tus into  Macedonia  after  Casar's  death,  and  was 
eondenmed  by  ^  Lex  Pedia,  in  48,  as  oae  the 
mnrdenra  of  Cnsar.  In  48  be  eonunanded  a  fleet 
of  fifty  ships  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  ami  eomidetely  de- 
feated Domitius  Calvinus  on  the  day  <Hr  the  first 
tMttle  of  Fhilippi,  as  the  latter  attempted  to  sail  out 
of  Brundiaiom.  He  was  eahiled  unperator  in  coo- 
sequeat-e,  and  a  record  of  this  vicb^  is  preserved 
uacoui,whichrq>resents  a  trophy  ^K»d  npon  the 
prow  of  a  vessel.  The  head  on  Ute  other  side  of 
the  coin  Ims  a  beard,  in  reference  to  the  reputed 
origin  of  the  fiimily. 

After  the  battle  of  RiiUptH  (tt),  AhenobaTbua 
conducted  the  war  independently  of  Sex.  Pompeius, 
and  with  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships  and  two  l^ons 
plundered  the  coasts  of  the  Ionian  Sea. 

In  40,  Abertobarbns  became  reconciled  to  Antony, 
which  gave  jreat  offence  to  Octavianns,  and  was 
{riaced  over  Bitbynia  by  Antony.  In  the  peace  con- 
cluded with  Sex.  Pompeius  in  39,-  Antony  provided 
for  the  safety  of  Ahenobarbus,  and  obtained  for  him 
tlie  promise  of  the  consulship  for  33.  Ahenobarbus 
remained  a  considerable  time  in  Asia,  and  accom- 
panied Antony  in  his  unfortunate  campaign  against 
the  Parthians  in  36.  He  became  consul,  accwding 
to  agreement,  in  88,  in  which  year  the  open  rupture 
took  place  between  Antony  and  Augustus.  Aheno- 
aarbus  fled  from  Rome  to  Antony  at  Ef^esus,  where 
tie  found  Cleopatra  with  him,  and  endeavoored,  in 
rain,  to  obtau  her  removal  frcm  the  amqr.  Many 
sf  the  soldiers,  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  An- 
tony, ofl^red  the  command  to  him ;  but  he  preferred 
deserting  the  pbrty  altogether,  and  accordingly  went 
over  to  Augustus,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Acti- 
am.  He  was  not,  however,  present  at  ihe  Imttle, 
ss  he  died  a  few  days  after  joming  Augustus.  Sue- 
tonius says  that  he  was  the  best  of  his  family.  (  Cm., 
Thil.y  2,  11;  10,  6;  BnU.,  35;  ad  Ftm.,  6,  23.- 
Appiait,  B.  C,  C  55,  63,  W.—PtyL,  Anion.,  70,  71. 
—Dim  Cattitu,  lib.  47,  I.— VdZetw,  S,  76,  84.— 
Smloniiu,  Ner.,  3.— TsoAm,  .inn.,  4,  44.}— IX.  L. 
DoemuB  Cn.  r.  L.  n.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
betrothed  in  B.C.  39|  at  the  meeting  of  Octavianns 
and  Antony  at  Tarentum,  to  Antonia,  the  danghter 
of  the  latter  by  Octavia.  He  was  sdile  in  B.C.  33, 
and  oonsol  ii*  B.C.  18.  After  bis  eoosnlahipt  and 
probably  as  the  SDocessoroTTiberius,  be  command- 
ed the  Roman  army  in  Germany,  crossed  the  Elbe, 
and  penetrated  farther  into  the  country  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  had  done.  He  received,  in  conse- 
quence, the  insignia  of  a  triumph.  He  died  A.D.  35. 
Suetooios  describes  bira  as  bani^ty,  prodigal,  and 
oruel,  and  relates  that  in  bis  «dilediip  he  com- 
manded the  censor  L.  Flancos  to  make  way  for 
him ;  and  that  in  his  pretorshlp  and  consulship  he 
brought  Roman  knights  and  matrons  on  the  stage, 
ffe  exhibited  shows  of  wild  beasts  in  every  quarter 
of  the  city,  and  his  gladiatorial  combats  were  con- 
ducted with  80  much  tdoodsbed,  that  Augustus  was 
oUiged  to  pat  some  restraint  upon  them.  (Su- 
tumittt.  Ner.,^-'TaatuM,Am.  4,44. — Dim  Cat- 
BS 


the  Emperor  Nero.  He  married  Agrippine,  the 
daughter  of  Germanicns.  He  was  consul  A.D.  88, 
and  afterward  proconsul  in  S'<ily.  He  died  at 
Pyrgi,  m  Etruria,  of  dropsy.  His  life  was  sUiced 
with  crimes  of  every  kind.  He  was  accused,  at 
the  accompUce  of  Albncilla,  of  the  crimes  of  adnl- 
tery  and  murder,  and  also  of  incest  with  his  sistei 
Donitia  ]>pida,  and  only  escaped  execution  by  the 
death  of  liberins.  When  congratulated  on  tht 
birth  of  his  son,  afterward  Nero,  be  replied  that 
whatever  was  sprung  from  bim  and  Agrippina 
could  only  bring  rain  to  the  state.  (Sueltmiut,  Nt- 
TO,  6,  6.— ra«h(«,  Ann.,  4,  76;  6,  1,  47;  12,  64 
—VtUtiMi,  2,  73.— iMmt  CoMtnit,  d8,  17.)— XI.  Cm 
Do«TiuSr>pnetor  in  the  year  B.C,  54,  presided  at 
the  second  trial  of  M.  Celine.  {Ciuro,  ad  Qum. 
^.,3,13.)  He  may  have  been  the  son  of  No.  v.— 
XII.  L.  DoHiTiDs,  pr»tor  B.C.  80,  ccmmanded  the 
provmce  of  nearer  Spain,  wiUi  the  title  of  procon- 
sul. In  79,  he  was  summoned  into  farther  Spain 
by  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  who  was  in  want  of  assistance 
amiitst  Sertorios,  but  he  was  defeated  and  killed  h« 
Hirtuleius,  qunstor  of  Sertorins,  near  the  Anas 
{Plut.,  Serl.,  12.— Its.,  Epit.,  aO.—Eulrop.,  6,  l. 
Flmu,  3,  22.— Ortu.,  6,  23.) 

AlalcohIkia  ('AiaXKOfupia),  one  of  the  daughter? 
of  Ogyges,  who,  as  well  as  her  two  sisters,  Thelzic 
noea  and  Aulis,  were  regarded  as  supernatural  be- 
ings, who  watched  over  oaths  and  saw  that  thn 
were  not  taken  rashly  or  thoughtlessly.  Their 
name  was  npaftdfut,  and  they  bad  a  temple  in 
cMomou  at  the  foot  of  the  Telphusian  Mount  in 
Bisotia.  The  representations  of  these  divinitiBa 
consisted  of  mere  heads,  and  no  parts  of  anunals 
were  sacrificed  to  them  except  heads.  (Psuj.,  9 
33,  f.  3,  i.—Panyatia,  ap.  Sleph.  Btfs.,  *.  v.  TptftiXt, 
—Suid.,  ».  V.  npaiiaU^.—Mmer,  Oreiom.,  p.  128, 
&c.) 

ALBiNoviKDs,  in.  P.  TDU.iU8,belonged  to  the  par^ 
of  Marius  in  the  flrst  civil  war,  and  was  one  of  the 
twelve  who  were  declared  enemies  of  the  state  in 
B.C.  87.  He  thereupon  fled  to  Hiempsal  in  Nu- 
midia.  After  the  defeat  of  Oarbo  and  Nortnnua  in 
B.C.  81,  be  obtained  the  pardon  of  Sulla  by  treach- 
erously putting  to  death  many  of  tiie  i^neipal  offi- 
cers of  Norbaous,  whom  be  had  invited  to  a  ban- 
quet. Ariminium,  in  consequence,  ravolted  to  Sulla, 
whence  the  Pseudo-Asconius  (m  Cie.,  Verr.,  p.  168, 
ed.  OreUO  speaks  of  Atbinovanus  betraying  it  {Ap' 
ptan,  B.  C,  1.  60,  62,  9l.—flonu,  8,  81, }  7.) 

AlbIitds  or  Alsus,  the  name  of  the  principal  fam 
ily  of  the  patridan  Poetnmia  gens.  The  triigina) 
liame  was  Albas,  as  appears  frmn  the  Fasti,  which 
was  afterward  lengthened  into  Albnitis.  We  find, 
in  proper  names  in  Latin,  derivatives  in  anii>,  mw 
and  intu,  used,  without  any  additional  meanuig,  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  simile  forms.  (Comp.  Nie- 
bukr,Hi«t.  of  Bom*,  I,  n,  319.)— I.  A.  Postuhius  P 
T.  AuDs  RwiLLBxais,  was,  aecOTding  to  Livy,  dic- 
tator B.C.  498,  when  he  conqnered  the  LaUna  in 
Uie  great  battle  near  Lake  Regillns.  Roman  story 
related  that  Castor  and  Pollux  were  seen  fighting  in 
this  battle  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  whence  the 
dictator  afterward  dedicated  a  temple  to  Castor  and 
Pollux  in  the  forum.  He  was  consul  B.C.  408,  in 
whidi  year  some  of  the  annals,  according  to  Llvy 
idaced  the  battle  of  the  Lake  EtegiUna ;  and  h  is  tc 
this  year  that  Dionysius  assigns  it.  8,  1 9, 90, 

^\.—Dionya.,  6,  3,  &c— FaT  Max-,  1,  8,  ^  \.-^Cic., 
D*  Ifat.  Deor.,2,2;  3,6.)  The  surname  Regillensla 
is  usually  sflppoeed  to  have  been  derived  from  this 
battle  i  bat  Niebuhr  thinks  that  it  was  taken  from  a 
place  of  residence,  just  as  ttie  Chmdii  bore  the  aaioa 
name,  and  that  tha  later  annalists  only  qrake  a* 
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■tOM.  Lifj  (SO,  49)  Mates  expreraly,  tbat  Seipio 
Afticanus  was  the  first  Roman  who  obtained  a  snr- 
BUDe  from  his  coni]ueBt8.  {Niebukr,  Hut.  <^  Rome, 
I,  p.  Bfi6.)— II.  Sp-  Pobthmivi  A.  r.  P.  H.  Albob  Ri- 
•iLunais,  apparently,  KconJiog  to  the  Fasti,  the 
Md  of  the  pre^iDB  (though  it  mnat  be  obserred, 
Ikat  in  Uiese  earlj  times  no  dependinoe  can  be  pla- 
ced npoD  these  gcneelogtes),  was  consul  B.C.  4B0. 
(Lh.,  8,  S. — Dimyt ,  9,  GO.)  He  was  one  of  the 
aree  commissionen  sent  into  Greeee  to  collect  jn- 
fonnatioa  abont  the  nws  of  that  conntrT',  and  was 
a  member  of  the  first  tiecemrirate  in  4fil.  (Lht.,8, 
n,  83.— J7txtyr.,  10,  63,  M.)  He  commanded,  as 
kgatus,  the  centre  of  the  Roman  army  in  the  battle 
ill  wbitdi  tbeuEqniana  and  Volscians  were  defeated 
1m  US.  (Im.,8,70.)— III.A.  PoaTDMtvaA.r.  P.  H. 
Albub  RBatLLKMBiB,  apparently  son  of  No.  I,  was 
eonaul  B.C.  464,  and  carried  on  war  against  the 
JEtquiank.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the 
MqaiiTin  in  4fl8,  on  which  occasion  he  was  insulted 
by  their  commander.  {Liv.,  8,  4,  6,  35. — Vionyt., 
9,  ta,  66.)— IV.  Sp.  PosTcinirs  Sr.  r.  A.  w.  Albds 
Rbsillinsu,  apparently  son  of  No.  II.,  was  eonaa- 
lar  tribune  B.C.  483,  and  serred  as  legatus  in  the 
war  in  the  foUowing  year.  (Lh.,  4,  35,  37.)— V.  P. 
PoiTDMtva  A.  r.  A.  m.  Albindb  Rkoillvitsib,  whom 
Ury  calls  Marcns,  was  consular  tribune  B.C.  414, 
and  was  kUled  in  an  insurrection  of  the  soldiers, 
Whom  he  had  deprived  of  the  plunder  of  the  JBxpi' 
iH  town  of  Bon,  which  he  had  promised  them. 
(JUb.,  4,  49,  60.)— Vr  M.  PoaTOHitra  A.  r.  A.  w. 
ALtiifiTa  RMiLLSKats,  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (fi,  1) 
as  consular  tribune  in  B.C.  403,  bnt  was,  in  reality, 
censor  in  that  year  with  M.  Furias  Camillns.  iFaiii 
C^iiol.)  In  their  censorship  a  fine  was  Imposed 
■pon  all  men  who  remained  single  op  to  oM  age. 
(FU.  JToz.,  2, 9,  ^ \.—Plut.,  Cam.,  6.~Diet.ofATU., 
«.  «.  (Jzurium.)— VII.  A.  PosTonoa  Albihvs  Rboil. 
Lnais,  consalar  tribane  B.C.  897,  collected,  with 
his  coUeague  L.  Julius,  an  army  of  volunteers,  since 
the  tribunes  prereoted  them  from  making  a  regular 
levy,  and  cut  off  a  bodyc^Tarquinienses,  who  were 
returning  hone  after  plundering  the  Roman  teirito- 
(Lv ,  i,  16.) — Vllt.  Sp.  PosTOHina  ALSimtB 
RaoiLLXNsia,  consular  tribune  B.C.  394,  carried  on 
the  wv  against  the  JEquians ;  he  at  first  suffered 
a  defeat,  but  afterward  conquered  them  eomidete- 
ly.  {lav.,  5,  36,  38.) — IX.  Sp.  PoBT(;itiDB,wascon- 
sul  B.C.  334,  and  invaded,  with  his  colleague  T. 
Veturius  Calvinus,  the  country  of  the  Sidicini ;  but, 
on  account  of  Uie  great  forces  which  the  enemy  had 
otAected,  and  the  report  that  the  Samnites  were 
coming  to  their  assistance,  a  dictator  was  appi^nt- 
ed.  (Ltv.,  8,  16, 17.)  He  was  censor  in  832  and 
magister  equitum  in  337,  when  M.  Claudius  Marcel- 
Ins  was  appointed  dictator  to  hold  the  cotaitia  (8, 
17,  33).  In  331,  he  was  consul  a  second  time  with 
T.  Veturius  Calvinus,  and  marched  against  the 
Samnltea,  hot  was  defeated  near  Candiam,  and  oUi- 
ged  to  anrmider  with  bis  whirie  army,  who  were 
sent  ander  the  yoke.  As  the  price  or  his  detirer- 
ance  and  tbat  of  the  army,  he  and  his  colleague  and 
the  other  commanders  swore,  in  the  name  of  the 
JUfublic,  to  a  humiliating  peace.  The  consols,  on 
then  return  to  Rome,  laid  down  their  office  after 
intiu  a  dictator ;  and  Uie  senate,  on  the  ad- 
of  Fostumios,  rest^Ted  that  all  persons  who 
had  sworn  to  the  peace  shoold  be  given  up  to  the 
Saomites.  Postumius,  with  the  other  priDoners, 
accordingly  went  to  the  S&nmites,  bnt  they  refused 
to  accept  them.  {Lh.,  9,  1-10.— .Iraian,  Dt  lUb. 
Snm.,  3-6.— Cic.,  De  Off.,  8,  80;  CtUo,  12.)— X. 
A.  PoarnKta*  A.  L.  n.,  wo  consul  B.C.  348  with 
Latitins  Catnkis,  who  defeated  the  Carthaginians  off 
the  fgatea,  and  thus  brooght  the  first  Punir  war 


his  will,  by  the  Pontifex  Maxione,  becaaae  be  vaa 
Flamen  Martialis.  (Lh,  EfiL,  19;  SS,  1*.— iiH 
trap  ,  3,  VJ.—Vtl.  Max.,  I;  I,  4  3.)  He  was  oemmc 
in  334.  (f«sA'  OsptteC)— XI.  L.  Poamiovs  A.  *. 
A.  apparently  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  eaa- 
snl  B.C.  334,  and  again  to  339.  bi  hia  seoood  om- 
mlship  he  made  war  vpon  the  Dtyriane.  {Bainf.^ 
8,  *.—Om.,  4.  18.— XMm  Cum..  l&l._iV 
hfb;  3,  11,  dee.,  who  enoneoosly  calls  hu  Auau 
instead  of  Lweiua.)  In  316,  the  third  jemr  of  thi^ 
seeood  Punie  war,  he  was  made  prvtor,  and  seat 
into  Clsalpme  OanI,  and  wide  i^seat  was  eteted 
oonsol  the  Uiird  time  for  the  fblkFWing  y»tr,  lit. 
But  be  did  not  live  to  enter  npSB  bin  **— Hi;f 
for  he  and  his  army  werr  destioywi  by  the  Baii,  is 
the  wood  Litana.  in  Cisalpbie  GaoL  His  he^  waa 
cot  off,  and,  after  being  lined  withgoM,  was  Jedieated 
to  the  gods  by  the  Bott,  and  need  as  a  aaend  drint 
ing-vessel.  (Lh.,  S3,  89;  38,  M.— Pdy*.,  8,  t06u 
118.— Ote.,  Tkmc  ,  1,  87.)-— XII.  Sr.  PoBmiVB  L. 
r.  A.  M.,  was  praitor  peregnnns  in  B.C.  189  (Xm. 
sr,  47,  60),  and  oonaid  in  186.  In  his  eaaariihip 
Uie  senama  eanaalinm  was  paaaad,  whidi  is  stiDex- 
tant,  svppinsBii^  the  worship  of  Baeehes  in  RomSf 
in  conseqoeDee  of  the  aborning  ernies  which 
were  committed  in  connexion  with  it  (!.».,  99, 6, 
11,  &C.— Fof.  Max.,  6,  8,  f  7.— Ptiii.,  H.  If^  38. 
10.— Dkt.  «/  Ant.,  p.  366.)  Ha  was.dao  angar,  and 
died  hi  179,  at  an  ndvnneed  agK  (Ln^*  4A,  tt.— 
Ck.,  Caio,  3  }— Xni.  A.  PMnnmrs  A.  v.  A.  il, 
was  curale  sdile  B.C.  187,  iriiea  be  ediibiied  the 
Great  Games,  pnetor  186,  and  eonsnl  180.  (£**., 
39,  7,  S3 ;  40,  86.)  In  his  eoosnlihip  he  eoodoeted 
the  war  against  the  Lignriana  (40,  AY),  fie  was 
censor  in  174  with  Q.  Fnlvins.  liieir  pnnfwnhip 
was  a  serere one :  UieyexpaUedninoBMBybenCran 
the  senate,  and  degraded  many  of  eqoflatiian  lank. 
Theyezeeoted,howeTer,  many  poUie  works.  (£aak, 
41,  33 ;  42, 10.— Conp.  Cic.,  Yar.,  1,  41.)  Hewas 
elected,  in  his  censorship,  one  of  Ae  decemviri  sft- 
cronim,  intheptaceofL.Conielhi8LentaIns.  {I^ 
43,  10.)  Albinus  was  engaged  in  maoj  pobfic  mis- 
sions. In  179,  he  was  sent  into  Nofthav  Greece  to 
inquire  into  the  truA  of  the  rcpresentstioos  of  the 
Dardanians  and  Thessalians  vSoo&t  the  Bastamn  and 
Perseus.  {Potyb.,  36,  9.)  In  171,  he  was  sent  as 
one  of  the  ambassadors  to  Crete  {Lh.,  4ft,  86);  and 
after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  in  168,  he  was  one 
of  the  ten  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the  af 
fairs  of  Uie  country  with  JEmilttis  Panilas  (46, 17). 
Livy  not  anfreqoently  odls  him  Laacos,  from  vriiich 
U  would  seem  that  be  was  blind  of  one  eye— XIV. 
Sr.  PosTuinirB  A.  r.  A.  n.  ALsnras  PAOii.nLira,  pnrih 
ably  a  brother  of  Nos.  XIIL  and  XV.,  petbape  <4k^ 
ed  the  surname  of  Paolltrins,  as  being  small  of  slat 
ore,  to  distingoiah  him  more  aecnrately  from  his  two 
brothers.  Hewaspraetorin  Sicily  B.C.  183,andooa- 
sul  174.  {Lh.,  89, 46  ;  41, 36 ;  48, 3.)— XV.  L.  Pon- 
nmna  A.  p.  A.  k.,  probably  a  brother  Noa.  ZHL 
and  XIV.,  was  praeunr  B.C.  180;  am  oMained  the 
province  of  fhrtner  Spain.  His  eommBml  was  {rt*- 
longed  in  the  following  year.  After  conquering  the 
Vaccci  and  Lusitani,  he  returned  to  Roine  in  118, 
and  obtained  a  triumph  on  account  of  his  victoriea. 
{Lh.,  40,  35,  44,  47,  48,  00  ;  41,  3,  11.)  Ho  urn 
consnl  in  ITS,  with  M.  PopQUos  Lmas ;  and  tta 
war  in  Liguria  was  assigned  to  both  eonsols.  Al- 
biniu,  however,  was  flrat  sent  into  Cunpaota  lo 
separate  the  land  of  the  state  from  that  of  private 
p^sone ;  and  this  business  occupied  him  all  thr 
summer,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  go  into  bis  prov- 
ince. He  was  the  first  Roman  magistrate  ¥rbo  pal 
the  aUies  to  any  expense  in  travelling  through  tbea 
territories.  {Lh.,  41,  83;  4^  1  9.)  The  ftsilva 
of  the  Floralia,  which  had  been  daarnniinv'id.  wa 
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Bina  ud  tbe  Carthigiiyans  in  order  to  raise  troops 
forthevar^elnetPeraeae.  (Xm.,iS,8A.)  In  160, 
he  WM  an  iiomoe«Mftd  oandidat*  for  tbe  oeB*or- 
■11^(48,18).   He aerred under ibiiliwPaDlkutD 
Mafniiinmn  in  198,  Bod  eomnvided  the  aeeimd  le- 
poa  ia  Oio  betHe  with  Penwu      41).  Tbe  lait 
tine  he  fa  mmtioned  is  in  tt^  wsr,  whea  be  wu 
MM  to  (doDdv  the  town  of  tbe  JEo^  (46, 87).— XT!. 
k.  Pmvomivs,  one  <rf  the  eflMn  in  the  umr  of 
AriliiMPBiiBMiB]lfaeedMii«,aa.  188.  Hsww 
MrttarftaUH  to  tvMt  wtA  Bbtmw;  aad  •*«■>• 
wvd  PwaeM  and  bis  mm  PbDip  were  eoroinitted 
to  his  oani  b7  AuiUas.   (L».,  46,  4>  88.)— XVII. 
L  Pommus  Sp.  r.  L.  k.,  apparently  son  of  No.  XII., 
waa  oarnle  sdUe  B.C.  161,  and  exhibited  tbe  Lndi 
MegaleDse*,  at  which  the  Eaoneh  of  Tereooe  was 
acted.  He  was  eoflMd     164,  sod  died  oav«n  Amjb 
after  he  had  set  oat  ftom  Rome  is  ordar  to  go  to  his 
prmioeb.  It  was  supposed  that  he  was  poisoned 
hia  wife.   {ObMq.,  76.— Kaf.  Max.,  6,  S,  ^  8.)— 
XVIII.  A.  PoBTOHius  A.  F.  A.  K.,  aiqiarently  son  of 
No.Xin.,wa8prstorB.0. 166<C!ic.,ilcad.,a,46.— 
Ptift.,  88.  1%  and  oooaol  in  161  with  L.  Udnios 
Londhio.  He  and  Us  eoUeuna  were  thrown  into 
^isM  hjrUie  brilnioes  <hr  oonmocing  the  levies  widi 
too  rnneh  aererity.   {Lh.,  Epit.,  48.— Polyi.,  86, 
3.— Orra.,  4,  81.)   He  was  om  of  tbe  ambaasBdore 
sent  in  163  to  make  peaoe  between  Attalm  and  Prn- 
sna  {Pclyb.,  88, 11),  and  aeoomp«nied  L.  MammioB 
Aebaieas  into  Greece,  in  146,  aa  oee  of  Ual^tea. 
There  was  a  statue  erected  to  his  honoor  on  the 
latbnniB.   {de.  ad  Alt.,  13,  80,  88.)   Albhras  was 
wdi  aeqaainted  wkb  Oredc  liieratore,  and  wrote  ist 
cbat  language  a  poem  and  a  Soman  bistory,  tbe  lat- 
ter of  irtiieh  is  mentioned  bj  seTerat  ancient  wri- 
lera.   Polybios  (40,  6)  speaks  of  bira  as  a  vain  and 
UgHbeaded  man,  who  disparaged  bia  own  peoj^e, 
md  waa  afflQy  deroted  to  tbe  study  of  Greek  litera- 
tnre.  He  r^tea  a  tale  of  him  and  the  elder  Cato, 
wte  r^wred  Albinos  sharply  beeaoae,  in  tin  pmf- 
•ee  to  Us  history,  be  begged  thepardcmof  biaread- 
«ra  if  be  riHioId  make  any  niiatakes  in  writing  In  a 
Arrdgn  language ;  Gato  reminded  him  that  he  was 
not  eofflp^d  to  write  at  all,  bat  that,  if  he  chose  to 
write,  be  had  no  bosiness  to  aek  for  the  indnlgenee 
of  liis  readers.  Tbia  tale  is  also  related  by  Gelliua 
(11,  8),  Maerabhu  (Pnfiwa  to  Batum.),  Plata rch 
(Oittt,  IS),  and  Snldas  («.  v.  AiXot  IIoot6^). 
Polybins  also  says  (hat  Albtnns  imitated  the  worst 
parts  of  Uie  Greek  character,  that  he  was  entirely 
derroted  to  pteaaon,  and  ahirked'  all  labonr  and  dan- 
ger-  He  relates  that  he  retired  to  Thebes,  when 
the  battle  waa  foagfat  at  Phocis,  on  Uie  ^ea  of  in- 
disposition, bat  afterward  wrote  an  aeaooBt  of  It 
to  the  senate  as  if  be  bad  been  present. '  Cieero 
qieaka  with  ratiier  more  reapeet  of  his  Ittenry  mer- 
ito  :  he  calls  him  doehu  homo  and  Ktterttiu  et  iuer- 
luM.    Idc,  Ae*d.,  8,  45 ;  Bmt.,  81.)  Maorobiua 
(S,  18)  qaotes  a  passage  from  the  first  book  of  tbe 
Annals  of  Albinna  respecting  Brntus,  and  as  he  uses 
the  words  of  Albhins,  it  has  been  sof^iosed  that  the 
GteA  histonr  may  have  been  tranalated  into  Latin. 
A  wnfc  of  Anions,  on  the  arriTal  of  Mnetm  in  Italy, 
is  iieftared  to  by  Serrios  (od  Virg.,  Mn.,  9, 710),  and 
Cbe  anthor  of  tbe  woric  "De  Origine  Gentis  Re- 
mUHB,**  C  IS.  (Krmn,  YUa  et  Fragm.  Veterum  His- 
Um htfrntu RamanmTtm,p.  187,dce.>--XIX.Sp.  Posrv- 
■loa  AiiiiTVa  MioirBa,  was  consal  B.C.  148,  in 
wtiMi  yeara  great  fire  happened  at  Rome.  {Obttf., 
TS.)  It  is  tills  8p.  Albinas  of  whom  Cieero  qMalca 
hk  tbe  Antfat  (o.  86).  and  says  that  there  were  many 
on^foBB  of  his. — XX.  8p.  PoBToaiirs  Sr.  r.  Sr.  it., 
vrobaUyaon  bf  Na  XIX.,  was  consal  B.C.  110,  and 
obtained  tbe  ptvfiaee     Nnmidia  to  carry  on  the 


he  did  not  adopt  any  active  measures,  but  allowed 
himadf  to  be  deceived  1^  the  artifices  of  JognrthiL 
who  ooDstant^  iwonised  to  aunnder.  Uaoy  pai 
sons  BDpposed  that  hia  iasetiTity  waa  fartantiond. 
and  that  Jngnrtfaa  had  booght  him  orer.  When  Al> 
binos  departed  ftom  Africa,  he  left  his  brother  Aulas 
ia  oomnBBd.  (Kid.  Na  XXI.)  After  tite  defeat  oi 
tbe  latter  he  retomed  to  Nnmidia,  but,  in  eea8e> 
qnenee  of  the  disorguized  state  of  hia  aimy,  be  dib 
not  preaeoute  tbe  war,  aod  banded  orer  tbe  army  in 
tids  oondUian,  in  tbe  fldlowing  year,  to  tbe  Oonsol 
MeteDoa.  («aU.,  Jitg.,  86,  86,  89,  44.— Onw.,  4k 
15.— 'Attrop.,  4,  86.)  He  was  condeniDed  by  the 
Mamflia  Lex,  which  was  passed  to  pnniafa  all  tbose 
who  had  been  guilty  of  treasooable  practioee  with 
Jwnrtba.  ( Cte.,  Amt.,  S4.—Gomp.  Jw.,  40.) 
~XXL  A.  Poanmiea,  bntber  of  No.  x£,  and 
prob^ly  am  of  Na  XIX.,  waa  left  by  bis  bntber 
as  pro-prctor,  in  command  of  the  army  in  Africa,  in 
B.C.  110.  (Ktd.No.XX.)  Hemarebadto  besi^ 
Snthni,  where  tbe  traasmes  of  Jngnrtha  were  de> 
posited ;  hut  JngnrAa,  under  the  promiBe  of  gtving 
bim  a  laii^  sum  of  money,  mdueed  him  to  land  his 
array  into  a  nlimd  pteoe,  when  be  waa  aoddenly 
attacked  l^'the  Nonutiaa  kiag,  and  oi^y^Ted  his 
taoepa  from  total  destruction  by  allowing  Uien  to 
pass  under  tbe  yoke,  and  nndertaking  to  leave  No. 
midta  m  ten  days.  (Sstt.,  J^.,  86-^.)-~XXU.  A. 
PosTcinos  A.  F.  Sr.  it.,  granuon  of  No.  XIX.,  and 
probably  son  of  No.  XXI.,  was  eoosul  B.C.  99,  with 
M.  Antonins.  (Pfia.,  if.  S.,  8,  t^^-fAttq  ,  106.) 
GeHins  (^  8)  quotes  the  words  of  a  senatns  consnl- 
torn  paaaad  In  their  oonaabfaip  in  oooaeqaeiwa  ol 
the  spears  of  Mars  having  moved.  CKeeioa^tbdl 
be  was  a  good  apeaker.  (Bntf.,  86 1  jwt  £*d.  nd 
Qntr.,  5.) — XXIII.  A.  Posrnnos,  a  pMvon  of  pm- 
torian  rank,  commanded  the  fleet,  B.C.  89,  in  the 
Maraic  war,  and  waa  killed  byida  own  aoldters  un- 
der tbe  plea- that  bemedltated  tMaebeiy,  bnt,inra» 
ali^,  on  aecoont  trf  his  onal^.  SoUa,  irtio  was 
then  a  legate  of  the  Ooaenl  PoretasOato,  iaeorponh 
ted  bia  troops  with  hia  own,  bat  did  not  punish  the 
orders.    <Xm„  76.~PIirt.,  9aBa,  6.)— 

XXIV.  A.  PosTDHioa,  was  placed  by  GBsai  over 
Stony,  B.C.  48.  iAvavM,  B.  C,  8,  48.)— XXV.  D. 
JsNica  BauTBs,  adopted  by  No.  XXII. » XXVI. 
Procurator  of  JndM  in  the  te^  ef  Nero,  about 
A.D.  88  and  64,  aoeeeeded  Festaa,  and  was  goilty 
of  almost  every  kted  of  crime  in  hia  government. 
He  pardoned  the  vilest  criminals  for  money,  and 
shamdessly  plundered  the  provinciala.  He  waa 
succeeded  by  Floras.  (/«f«A.,  Ant.  Jud.,  SO,  8 
f  1 ;  AeO.  /ltd.,  %  14,  4  1.)  The  Loostira  ALsiirea 
mentlMwdMov may poasH^ hare  been  tbe  sama 
person.— XXVII.  Looatva,  waa  made  by  Nero  pro* 
corator  of  Manretanla  Cosariensls,  to  whidi  Oalba 
added  the  province  of  Tingitana.  After  the  death 
of  Gfldba,  A.D.  69,  be  espoused  tbe  side  of  Otho,  aad 
prepared  to  invade  Spidn.  Clovios  Rnflis,  who  com- 
manded in  Spain,  being  alarmed  at  this,  sent  ceata 
rions  into  Manretania  to  induce  the  Mauri  to  revolt 
against  Albinos.  They  aeeomplished  tbia  without 
moeh  diffient^,  and  Albinos  was  murdered,  with 
biawil^   (l^u.,  iliict.,  8,  66,  80.) 

AiBUTios  or  ALBiroiva,  IV.  a  phjvician  at  Rome, 
who  lived,  probably,  about  the  bepaning  or  uiridia 
of  the  first  centmry  after  Christ,  and  vrtio  is  men- 
tiooed  by  fiioj  {H.  If.,  80,  6)  as  having  gained  by 
bis  practice  the  annual  inoome  of  two  bnadred  Mid 
fifty  tboDBandaesteieea  (about  £1868  S«.6d.).  Tbia 
ia  eonsidend  by  PHny  to  be  a  veiy  hoie  aam,  aifl 
may,  therefbre,  give  as  some  aotkm  of  tbe  fttrtnaaa 
made  by  phyaie&ins  at  Rome  about  tbe  begfaurinf 
of  the  Empire. 
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ftimmber  of  eiMgrtmsintbA  Graek  AotbMQgy,  irain 
iODM  of  which  bis  date  ma;  be  easily  fixed.  He 
me  oon temporary  witb  Pbilip  III.,  kiag  of  Maoe- 
doBia,  mad  son  of  Demetrius,  againat  whom  serenl 
•Tbii  epifniM  ara  poioied,  appaimt^  fron  patri- 
otio  Aailnp.  One  of  ibeae  apimiiw,  however, 
gm  evM  moM  oflbBee  to  the  Ronan  fenenO, 
na«iiiihHi>.  thu  to  Philip,  oo  aeeouat  of  the  aDtfaor*s 
•Mribinf  the  wkumy  of  CyBooeepbate  to  the  ,£toli- 
U4  m  modi  aa  to  the  Romua.  Pbilip  eooteMed 
hiinaelf  with  writiof  an  epigram  in  reply  to  that  of 
AleMia,  in  whieh  he  gaTe  the  Messooian  a  rary 
feroad  Mat  of  the  fate  he  mif^t  expect  if  be  fott  into 
Ua  hsnda.  (Phi.,  fUmim.,  9.)  This  reply  baa 
aii«iilaiy  eoongh  led  Saimaaios  {Dt  Cnct,  p.  MS, 
igr.  /Urw.,  BiUwtk.  Grae.,  S,  p.  88)  to  suppose  that 
AlecuB  was  actually  oracifled.  In  another  epjgrani, 
ia  praise  of  FlamintDoa,  the  roeotioo  of  the  Koroan 
grneral's  name,  Titus,  ted  TiMsea  (Pro^.  in  Ljfe»- 
fkrom.)  into  the  error  of  inacliitag  the  rxtateoce  ot 
an  epifframoiatiat  used  Ak«H  BDder  the  Emperor 
Titoa.  Tboae  eptgrams  of  AIom*  wbioh  bear  in- 
tomal  oTideace  of  their  date,  wen  wriiiCD  between 
the  yeara  319  and  IBe  B.C. 

or  the  tweoty'two  epigrams  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology which  bear  the  name  of  "AIckus,"  two 
have  the  word  MytileoBua"  added  to  it;  but 
Jaeoho  aeems  to  be  perfectly  rigbt  in  taking  this  to 
be  the  addition  of  some  imurant  copyist.  Others 
bear  the  mow  "  Aleaoa  Hessenins,"  and  soow  of 
Alocos  akme.  But  in  the  hut  elaas  there  are 
aeveral  which  must,  from  internal  evtdeoee,  have 
been  written  by  AlcMua  of  Meesene ;  and,  in  fact, 
there  aeema  no  reason  to  doubt  hia  belag ,tbe  author 
•f  the  whole  twenty-two. 

There  are  mentiooed,  as  eooteroporariea  of  AI- 
ewus,  two  other  persons  of  the  same  name,  one  of 
them  an  Epicurean  pbiloeupher,  who  was  expelled 
from  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  about  179  or 
IM  B.C.  (Ptriaim.  ad  .fibm..  V.  H.,  »,  83.— JMm., 
12  p.  647,  A.— •Siuiw,  1. 1.  'Eiricovpor) :  the  other  is 
iitcidentidly  spoken  of  by  Polybius  as  beiog  accus- 
tomed to  ridloid*  the  gramnnriaD  laocratee.  {Po- 
i^..  39, 6^  B.C.  ISO.)  ItlsjostpoBBible  tbattbsae 
two  piiraona,  of  whom  nothing  farther  is  known, 
may  nave  bete  identioat  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  epigrammatist.  (J^eobi,  Arttkol.  Qrac.,  13,  p. 
886-838:  there  ia  a  referanoe  to  Alocos  of  Meaaene 
iu  EaaebinB,  Pr^ar.  BoMg.,  10,  %.)—lH.  The  son 
of  Uiocoa,  waa  a  natin  of  UtmaitB,  aoondiag  to 
Buidas,  who  may,  however*  have  oonfoaDded  bim 
in  this  point  with  the  lyric  poet  He  is  found  ex- 
UbitiDg  at  Athena  as  a  poet  of  tlie  old  comedy,  or, 
rather,  of  that  mixed  comedy  which  formed  the 
kiDsitioB  between  tbeirtd  and  the  middle.  In  B.C. 
386,  b»  hroogbt  forward  a  fday  entitled  Uaatfa^,  in 
the  aaaie  ooniest  in  which  Aristophanes  exhibited 
his  aeooBd  PlotaB ;  but,  if  the  meaning  of  Suidaa  ia 
rightly  onderstood,  he  obtained  only  the  fifth  plaoe. 
He  leh  ten  plnya,  of  which  some  fragments  remain, 
and  the  ft^wtog  titles  are  known :  'AM^  uo^iv- 
•jliivei,  Tain^t^Ki  ^vivfuuv,  'lepdf  yaitot,  KoUurrd, 
tt^i^ioTpayviia,  aaXaiarpa.  Aiceufl,  a  Uagie  poet, 
nwationed  bj  Fabrieius  ( BMiotk.  Ormc.,  3,  S8S),  does 
not  appear  to  he  a  different  person  from  AIcmw  the 
comedian.  The  miatalte  of  calling  him  a  tragic  poet 
arose  t,m\Aj  frtaa  an  erroneous  reading  of  the  title 
afbiB*'C(Wicedo-tragcedia."  (Tbe  Greek  Argument 
to  the  Plutns.~8ttidaM,  mii  Met.— Pollux,  10,  1.— 
CMM^on  m  Atlm.,  8,  p.  306.  —Maiulu,  Fragm. 

Comii.  Orae.,  p.  1,  344  ;  3,  p.  834  Axb.  G§- 

nkiehU  tUr  Drtnutiseke*  Diehtlanut  4er  HeUaitit,  3, 

AlcIdakab  ('Alxul^uif ),  8  Qreek  rhetorician,  was 
I  native  of  £l»a  in  J^-oUa,  in  Asia  Minor.  {QuintU., 


of  Oorgias  and  resided  at  Athens  betweea 
yeara  B.C.  488  and  411.   Here  be  gave  matnie 
lions  in  eloquence  aeoording  to  £odocia  IOOX 
B8  tbe  saooesBor  »  lis  maatw,  and  was  the  laat  of 
that  aophistical  mAooi,  with  which  the  oi^  objeel 

of  eloqMMa  waa  to  please  the  teanKB  bgr  the  poBV 
aod  briNiaiwy  of  wonU.  That  the  woika  of  Aleid- 
amaa  bon  tbe  strongest  marks  of  this  chaiaetoi 
of  bis  school,  is  stated  hy  Arisletle  {MJut^  8>  4  S}, 
wbo  ceasmes  his  puaapoos  diction  and  extravagant 
use  of  poetical  epitfaeu  and  pitfues,  and  byDwnja 
ins  {De  It^u,  18),  who  oalla  hia  style  vnlgar  aod 
iaflaied.  He  ia  aaid  to  have  beea  aa  oppoacnt  U 
Isoerates  (Teds.,  CkU.,  11,  Vlt},  but  wheihar  this 
wlaiement  refantoreal  personal  eamity,  or  whetha 
it  is  merely  aa  inl^rao^  from  the  ibct  that  Aksd- 
amvB  condemned  the  praetiee  of  writinc  otatioas  tai 
the  purpose  of  delivenog  them,  is  naeertain. 

Tite  aneieat*  ukeatioa  several  works  of  Alcal- 
aoiaa,  aaiA  aa  m  Eulan  ok  Death,  is  whiA  hE 
enumerated  the  evila  oT  human  life,  aad  of  which 
Cicero  seenu  to  speak  witb  great  praise  (TWw.,  1, 
48) ;  a  show -speech,  called  XAyot  Uemf^iarSs  (Ar- 
utoL,  Rku.,  1, 13,  4  6)  i  a  worit  oo  masie  f&a^ 
J.  *.  'A^MfMf)  I  and  aome  ecieotilia  woraa^  rix., 
one  on  ihetorie  (rt^  fiqnputii  Uto^  iJnustL, 
6).  and  anolbqr  called  JiAjfos  f*mjEw(IN«r.i<a£rt.>8k 
66);  hot  all  of  them  are  BOW  lost  TMLtm^Cim 
11,  763)  had  atiU  befiire  him  aeveral  oratioDs  of  Al 
cidamas,  but  we  now  posBesa  only  two  dedama- 
tiona  wbioh  go  under  hia  name.  1.  *0^iNnnri>p,4Mra 
UaXa/iidtmf  wpodoaUiCw  in  which  Ulysses  ia  made 
to  accnae  Falatnedea  of  treaoheanr  to  the  cause  ol 
the  Greeks  during  the  sic^  of  Troy.  3.  U^n  c9- 
ficru¥,  in  whiob  tbe  author  sets  forth  tbe  adran- 
tagas  of  delivering  extempore  speeches  over  tboaa 
which  have  been  prerioualy  writtoi  ouL  Tbeab 
two  watioDS,  the  second  of  which  is  the  better  one, 
both  in  form  and  thoujj^  bear  ecarcdy  any  traces 
of  the  laoUs  whidi  AristoUe  and  Dionyaius  eensma 
in  the  woriu  of  Alcidamas ;  their  fault  is  rather  be- 
ing frigid  and  insipid.  It  has,  tberefoRV  been  main- 
toined  by  several  critica,  that  theaa  orations  aia 
not  the  works  of  Alddamaa ;  and,  with  re^id  to 
the  first  of  them,  the  suppoeiUon  is  supporled  by 
strong  probability ;  the  second  may  have  been  writr 
ten  by  Alcidamas,  with  a  view  to  oountcract  the  in- 
fluence of  Isoerates.  The.  first  editkm  (tf  them  is 
that  in  the  coUection  of  Greek  orators  puUished  by 
Aldoa,  VeBiee,]i513,foL  The  beat  moum  editums 
are  those  in  Reiake'a  OnUora  Onto,  toL  8,  p.  64, 
&c ;  and  in  Bekker's  OraJaru  Aaiei,  yoL  7  (Ox- 
ford). 

A%ciMM3uw,  a  painter  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H. 
N.,  11,  B.  40).  He  is  not  spoken  of  by  any  othei 
writer,  and  all  that  is  known  about  bim  ia,  that  he 
painted  a  picture  of  Dioxippos,  a  victor  ia  tbe  pan- 
eratinm  at  Olympia.  Dioxippus  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  .(J^/ul^  K  H.,  10,  31-  - 
DM,,  17,  lOQ.-—AAtJi.,  6,  p.  351,  a.)  AlcimaebBB, 
therefore,  probaUy  Uved  about  the  same  time. 

AbouiBooH  ('AJU^duv),  I.  an  Arcadian  hero,  from 
whom  the  Arcadian  plain  Alcimedon  derived  'M 
name.  He  was  the  father  of  PhiUo,  by  whom  Her* 
oules  begat  a  son,  .fchmagoras,  whom  Alcimedon 
exposed,  but  Heroules  saved.  (Pshwrom.,  6,  IX 
4  3). 

ALomiiras  ('A^^im/f),  I.  a  son  of  Glaucoa,  who 
was  unintentionally  killed  by  hia  brother  BeDero- 
phon.  According  to  some  traditions,  this  brother  o! 
BeUerophon  was  called  Seliadea,  or  Peiien.  (Aptl- 
loi.,  3.  S,  4  I-)-^!.  One  of  Uie  SMis  of  Jason  and 
Medeia.  When  Jaaon  subaequentjy  wanted  to  mar- 
ry Glance,  his  aons  Alcimenee  and  Tisander  wen 
murdered  tgr  Medeia,  and  were  afterward  bwied  by 
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Ij  a  eu  'erapoFaiy  of  JEa^bjlw.  Ooe  of  bis  pieces 
IS  sappused  to  bare  been  the  Koh^ttOmt  (the  Fe- 
iiiile  Swimmers).  His  works  were  greatly  admired 
Tynaichaa,  a  yoanger  coDtemporar;  of  .lEseby- 
lUB.  There  was  a  tragic  writer  of  the  same  name, 
a  native  of  Megara,  mentioned  by  Suidas.  (Jtfei- 
mU,  Hitt.  Crit.  Comicomm  Groc.,  p.  461.  —  Suid.. 
I.  ff.  AXxifUvnc  and  'AXiyttfy.) 

ALdxcs  ['Ai.Kifiot),  I.  also  oalled  Jacbuas,  or  Jo- 
aebim  ('lineifiof),  one  of  the  Jewish  priests  who  ea- 
pouaed  the  Syrian  cause.  He  was  made  hi^  priest 
by  Demetrius,  about  B.C.  161,  and  was  installed  in 
bis  office  by  the  help  of  a  Syrian  army.  In  conae- 
queoce  of  bis  cmeltiee  be  wasezpelted  by  the  Jews, 
and  obliged  to  ^  to  Antioeh,  but  was  restored  by 
tbe  help  of  another  Syrian  army.  He  oontinoed  in 
Us  office,  under  the  protection  of  tbe  Syrians,  till 
Usdeath,  which  happmed  suddenly  (B.C.  159),  while 
he  was  poBing  down  the  wall  of  the  temple  that 
divided  the  court  of  the  Oentilee  from  that  of  the 
Israelites.  (Jotepk.,  Ant.  Jud.,  13,  9,  4  7. — I  Mae- 
tab.,  7, 9.)—U.  A  Greek  rhetmieian,  whom  Diogenes 
Lantios  (S,  114)  calls  the  most  distingnisbed  of  all 
Greek  rhetoricians,  flourished  aboot  B.C.  800.  It 
is  not  certain  whether  be  is  tbe  same  as  the  Alct- 
mos  to  whom  Diogenes,  in  another  passage  (8,  9), 
BScribeaaworkirj:^'A/fl;vraf.  Athenaeus  in  several 
[daces  speaks  of  a  Sicilian  Alcimus,  who  appears 
to'hare  been  the  antbor  of  a  great  historical  work, 
parts  of  which  are  referred  to  under  the  names  of 
fn^tMi  and  XMc^stf.  But  whether  bewas  the  same 
tfl  the  rhetorician  Alcimna,  cannot  be  determined. 
[AOuH.,  10,  p.  441 ;  13,  p.  519 ;  7,  p.  m>--III.  (An- 
rof)  Albtbivs,  the  writer  of  seven  short  poems  in 
the  Latin  Anthology,  whom  Wemsdorf  has  shown 
^cUt.  Lot.  Min.,  vol.  8,  p.  36,  &c.)  to  be  the  same 
person  as  Alcimus,  tbe  itetorician  in  Aquitania  in 
Gaul,  who  ]■  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  praise  by 
Bidonins  Apcrilinaiis  (Epifi.,  8,  11 ;  5, 10)  and  Au- 
•onius  {Profai.  BardigiU.,  3).  His  date  is  determine 
ed  by  HieronymuB  in  his  Cbronicon,  who  says  that 
Alcimus  and  Delphidiua  taught  in  Aquiunia  in  A.D. 
860.  His  poems  are  soperior  to  most  of  his  time. 
Hiey  are  printed  by  Meier  in  his  "  Anthologia  Lat- 
ins," ep.  354-^0,  and  by  Wemsdoif,  toL  B,  p.  194, 
Ac 

AustMn  ('A^Ufwr),  11.  a  Platonio  idiilosopher, 
who  probably  lived  under  the  Cssars.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  personal  history,  but  a  work  entitled 
'EmrojU?  Tuv  TVidravof  doyuiTtJV\  cootaining  an 
aaaljnis  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  as  it  was  set 
fbrUi  by  late  writers,  has  been  (oeserred.  The 
treatise  is  written  rather  in  the  manner  of  Aristo- 
tle than  of  Plato,  and  the  author  has  not  hesitated 
to  introduce  any  of  the  views  of  other  philost^era 
which  seemed  to  add  to  the  completeness  of  the 
system.  Thus  the  parts  c€  the  syllogism  (o.  6),  the 
doctrine  of  the  mean  and  of  the  Ifetf  and  tvtpyelai 
(c.  S,  8),  are  attributed  to  Plato,  as  well  as  the 
iliTision  of  philosophy  which  was  common  to  the 
Peripatetics  and  Stoics.  It  was  impossible  fr<Hn 
the  writings  of  Plato  to  get  a  system  complete  in 
Its  parts,  and  hence  the  temptation  of  later  writers, 
who  sought  for  system,  to  join  I^to  and  Aristotle, 
withont  perceiving  the  inconsistency  of  the  anion, 
while  everything  which  raited  their  purpose  was 
fearlessly  ascrib«l  to  the  founder  of  their  own  sect. 
hk  tbe  treatise  of  Aldnoos,  however,  there  are  still 
tnees  of  the  spirit  of  Plato,  hovrerer  low  an  idea 
he  gives  of  bis  own  philosophical  talent.  He  held 
Uie  worid  and  its  animating  sonl  to  bo  eternal.  This 
soul  of  the  nniverSe  in>x^  toU  k6o/uv)  was  not 
created  by  God,  Imt,  to  use  the  image  of  Alcinous, 
*  wa^  awal**Q«d  ^  him  as  from  a  profound  sleep, 


and  ideas  from  the  divine  mind."  It  wis  the  first 
of  a  succession  of  intermediate  beings  between  Goi 
and  man.  The  Idiai  proceeded  immediately  fton 
the  mind  of  God,  and  were  the  highest  object  of  ov 
intellect ;  tbe  "  form"  of  matfaer,  the  types  of  sens, 
ble  things,  having  a  real  being  in  themselves  (o.  0. 
He  differed  from  the  earlier  Platonists  in  ooiuBning 
the  UiM  to  seneial  laws :  it  seemed  an  nnworthj 
notion  that  God  eoold  conceive  an  I6fa  of  UUnga  ar- 
tifleial  or  unnatural,  or  of  individuals  or  particulars, 
or  of  anything  relative.  He  seems  to  have  aimed 
at  harmonizing  the  views  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  « 
the  idiot,  as  he  distinguished  them  from  the  eUf, 
forme  of  things  whidi,  he  allowed,  were  inaepar- 
able :  a  view  which  seems  neoessarily  connected 
with  the  doetrine  itf  the  eteVnity  and  ael&exiateoee 
of  matter.  God,  tbe  first  founder  of  the  Idiat^  could 
not  be  known  as  be  ia :  it  is  but  a  faint  notion  of 
him  we  obtain  from  negations  and  analogies :  bis 
nature  is  equally  beyond  our  power  of  expression  or 
conception.  Below  bim  are  a  series  of  beings  {daU 
fmts),  wbo  anperintend  tbe  production  of  all  living 
things,  and  hold  intercoerse  with  men.  The  human 
sool  passes  throng  various  tranamigrationa,  thus 
eonoecting  the  series  with  the  lower  classes  of  be- 
ing, until  it  is  finally  purified  and  rendered  accept- 
able to  God.  It  will  be  seen  that  his  aystem  was 
a  compound  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  with  some  parts 
borrowed  from  the  East,  and  perhaps  derived  from 
a  study  of  the  Pythagorean  aystem.  (  Sitter,  G^ 
aehUhte  der  PhUonphie,  4,  p.  348.)  Alcinooa  fiist 
appeared  in  tbe  Latm  version  of  Pietro  Balbi,  wbiiA 
was  published  at  Rome,  with  Aputeius,  1469,  fol. 
Tbe  Greek  text  was  printed  in  the  Aldine  edition  of 
Apuleius.  1531,  8vo.  Another  edition  is  that  o( 
Fell,  Oxford,  1667.  The  best,  however,  is  that  of 
J.  H.  Fischer,  Leipaig,  1783,  8vo.  It  was  transla- 
ted into  French  by  J-  J-  Combes- Doa nous.  Pari*, 
1800, 8vo,  and  into  EngUab  by  Stanley,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Philosophy. 

Alcis  {'AXkic),  that  is,  tbe  Strong,  I.  a  suroame 
of  Athena,  under  which  she  was  worshiiqied  in 
MacedfHiia.  (Ltv.,  43,  51.}— II.  A  deity  among  the 
Nabarvali,  an  ancient  Ge.  man  tribe.  (Tactt.,  Gtrsk, 
48.)  Grimm(Deuf«cAs  JfyfMMp^  89)  cootiden  Al- 
cis in  tbe  passage  of  TioUas  to  be  tbe  genitive  of 
Alx,  which,  accordiug  to  bim,  signifies  a  sacred 
grove,  and  is  connected  with  the  Greek  dXoof. 
Another  Alcis  occurs  in  ApoUodonis,  3, 1, 1  6. 

Alohjbok  I'AXKfuUaf)  V.  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent natural  philoeoidiers  of  antiqnity,  was  a  native 
of  Cratona,  in  Magna  Ghnseia.  Hia  father's  naoie 
was  Piritbus,  and  he  is  said  to  hare  been  a  pupil 
of  Pythagoras,  and  moat,  therefore,  have  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  iJXeg. 
Lain.,  8, 88.)  Nothing  mure  is  known  of  the  eveats 
of  hia  life.  His  most  celebrated  anatomical  discov- 
ery has  been  noticed  in  tbe  DUt.  o/Aiu.,  p.  7^  a; 
but  whether  his  knowledge  in  this  branch  of  scienee 
was  derived  from  the  dissection  of  animals  or  of  ho- 
man  bodies  is  a  disputed  qnestloo,  wfaich  it  is  diffi- 
coll  to  decide.  Obalcidias,  on  whose  authority  tbe 
&ct  rests,  merely  says  {Cmment.  in  Plat.,  "  Tits.," 
p.  868,  ed.  Fabr.),  "qui  primus  exsectionem  aggredi 
est  ausns,"  and  the  word  exteetio  would  apply 
equally  well  to  ehher  case.  He  is  said  also  {Diog. 
Lah-t.,  I.  c.—Clmetu  AJextndr.,  Strom.,  1,  p.  806)  to 
have  been  the  firat  person  -who  wrote  on  natnnl 
philosophy  (foaiKiv  Xiyov),  and  to  have  inveniad  fil- 
bles  ifabtilat.\Iaid.,  Qrig.,  1,  39).  He  also  wrote 
several  other  'medical  and  phikwopbical  works,  ut 
whidi  nothing  but  the  titles  and  a  few  fragments 
have  been  preserved  by  Stobcus  {.Edag.  Pku*.), 
Phitarch  (Dt  Ph^.  Phlot.  Da'.),  and  Galeo  r26t 


ml  opinioitB  may  be  Mund  m  Menage's  Notes  to 
DiogmuM  Uirtiut,  8,  89,  p.  887  —Li  CIm,  Hist,  it 
k  MU.~Alfmu.  CweetmuB,  «■  Fmbne.,  Bibtiolk. 
Grme.,  ToL  18,  p.  48,  ed.  vet.^Swmgel,  HiaL  it  la 
Mid.,  ToL  t,  ^  S8».— C.  G.  KiilM,  iM  PkUoMtk. 
•(«  ffinoer.  Mtimmm  CMtor^  Ujm.t  17S1,  4to, 
reprintea  in  jtefcrm— a'*  Opiuc  td  iK$Ur.  J^ik. 
PertNUHlM,  Norini.,  1797,  8to,  and  in  JThIh** 
OpMe.  AeO.  Med.  et  PkiUd.,  L^.,  18S7-4,  S  Tols. 
8VO. — ItcHMt,  Oetek.  d»r  Mediein. 

Altboogli  AlemsoB  to  tenned  a  popil  of  Pythag- 
ona,  tiiare  to  great  Teaaon  to  doubt  wbatbsr  he  waa 
aPythicoiwaataUi  hto  name  seeaia  to  bare  crept 
into  theliate  of  taKNieMtkms  Pythagoreaoa  giren  as 
to  later  writers.  (  A«n£*,  GuoUcAm  d«r  PUbm- 
^  VOL  1,  p.  M7.) .  Aristotle  (Mttafkya.,  a.,  ft) 
mentieas  him  as  nearijr  oootempwary  with  Pythag- 
oraa,  hot  disti^iataea  betwera  the  erotxtta  o(op- 
poaites,  uoder  which  the  Pythagoreaae  iacladed  all 
things,  and  the  doat4e  prino^ile  of  AhnMMW,  ac- 
eording  to  Aristoito,  leaa  eiteaded,  aHboagh  he 
does  not  explain  the  pieeise  dillference.  Other  doc- 
trines of  Alcoueon  hare  been  preserred  to  us.  He 
said  that  the  ham  an  sou]  was  immortal,  and  partouk 
of  the  divine  natore,  because,  like  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies, it  contained  in  itseir  a  pHneifrie  of  motion. 
lArisl.,  De  Anima,  1,  3,  p.  40ft.~Cte..  Dt  Nat. 
Dear.,  1, 11.)  The  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  was 
also  etenal.  he  anppoaed  to  arise  from  its  abape, 
whicb.  In  aald.  was  like  a  boat.  All  his  doctrines 
ffhieh  have  eome  .down  to  ua  relau  to  physica  or 
medicine,  and  aeem  to  liaTe  arisen  partly  ont  of  the 
speculations  of  the  Ionian  school,  with  which,  rather 
than  the  Pythagorean,  Aristotle  appears  to  connect 
AkwaMH),  partly  from  the  traditionary  lore  of  the 
MTlieat  medical  aeienee.  (BrAidu,  vol.  1,  p.  B08.) 

Aldhan  ('kXMim),  called  by  the  Attie  and  later 
Greek  writers  Aiemcon  ('AXi/taiav),  the  diief  lyric 

Emt  of  Sparta,  waa  by  birth  a  Lydiaa  of  Sardis. 
i«  htlMr'a  name  was  Dam  as  or  Titaras.  He  was 
bruugbt  into  Laconia  as  a  slaYe,  evidently  wben 
▼eiy  yoong.  Hto  maator,  whose  nsme  waa  Aj^i- 
das,  diaeoTwed  hto  geniua,  and  emancipated  him ; 
and  be  Ujb  began  to  diatingnlsh  himself  as  a  lyric 
poet.  (Swios,  «.  9.—Heradid.  Pom.,  Palit.,  p.  906. 
— reU.  Pat.,  1,  19.— Aleman.  (V.  11.  Wtkker.—Efi- 
mmu  by  AUsiuider  .Xtolua,  Leomdma,  md  Antipater 
TKeta.,  in  Jacaia'a  AntMel.  Grae.,  I,  p.  S07,  No.  8 ; 
p.  17S.  No.  80;  3,  p.  no,  No.  ft6;  in  Ibe  AtithO. 
PcJat.,  7,  7D8, 19, 18.)  In  tba  epfgramlaateitad  it 
IS  said  tbat  the  two  ooaMnents  strore  fitr  the  bon- 
onr  of  his  birtb ;  and  Suidas  {L  e.)  calls  him  a  La- 
oonian  ftf  Messoa,  which  may  mean,  hvweTer,  tbat 
he  was  enndled  as  a  eitixen  of  Meaaoa  after  his 
emancipation.  The  above  statements  seem  to  be 
more  in  accordance  wiUi  tbe  anthoritiea  than  the 
Ofrinion  of  Bode,  that  Alcman's  father  was  brought 
from  Sardto  to  Sparta  as  a  slave,  and  tbat  Aleman 
himself  Was  bom  at  Messoa.  It  to  not  known  to 
what  extent  he  obtained  the  rights  (rf'eitiiMiship. 

The  time  at  whioh  Aleman  lived  to  rendered 
BCMnewhat  doubtful  by  tbe  difibrent  autementa  of 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  oopiea  of  Eusebios,  and 
of  the  chronograidMaiB  who  followed  him.  On  the 
whole,  however,  tbe  Greek  copy  of  £usebuu  ap- 
pears to  be  right  in  pladng  him  at  tbe  aeoond  yaar 
of  the  twenqr-aeventh  C^mpiad  (B.G.  671).  He 
was  toftiemporary  with  Ardys,  king  of  Lydia,  who 
reign«d  Vom  678  to  63ft  B.C.,  with  Leachea,  the 
anther  of  the  "  Little  Dud,"  and  with  Terpander, 
during  U'e  later  yean  of  these  two  poeta ;  Jbe  waa 
(rider  than  SleaiohOTns,  and  he  to  said  to  have  beoi 
tha  teaeber  of  Aiioa.  FrtHn  tbeae  eirennuiaDees, 
Mid  from  tbe  fact  vrtiieb  we  ham  finm  bimsdf 
(A- ,  SPJb  that  bp  nvod  to  a  great  age,  we  nay  eon- 


671  to  about  681  B.C.  (Canton,  Faat.,  1,  p^  m. 
ISl,  365.— ifcrsMnm  Anii^.  Ucon.,  jl  76.  77.)  Ha 
to  aaid  to  have  died,  like  Salla,of  ihemviiiff^cAB 
Utria.  {Arittot.,  But.  Anim.,  5  31  or  Sfi^-PteL, 
Smlla,  96.— Pita.,  A  i^-  11,  33.  i  88  ) 

The  period  doijQg  whieh  nKNi  of  AkMn'a  poami 
were  compoeed  waa  that  which  fbBowsd  the  nn- 
elnaiw  o(  tbe  aeeond  Measenian  war.  Dnring  this 
period  of  quiet,  the  Spart^  began  to  cbench  tiiat 
taau  lor  the  apiritoal  e^joyQiettU  of  poetry  whidi, 
though  lelt  by  then  long  beibre,  bad  never  attained 
to  a  hi^  state  «£  ootttvation  while  their  ait«iitkNi 
was  ahsotbed  ia  war.  In  thtopraeeaaof  invrove 
meat  Alcinan  was  iniDadiately  praeaded  by  Ter- 
pander. an  ^UtoM  poet,  vba,  heftwe  tbe  year  67S 
B.C.,  bad  noBovcd  firom  Lesbos  to  the  maintoad  of 
Oieeoe^  and  bad  iatrodnced  tbe  .£oliaB  lyric  uto 
the  Peloponneans.  Thto  new  style  of  poetry  wat 
apeedity  adapted  to  the  choral  f^m,  io  which  the 
Dorto  paatiy  had  hitherto  been  east,  and  ffwlnally 
aopplaatad  that  earlier  style  wbieh  was  neam  to 
tbe  epie.  In  tbe  8ad  w  Mth  (^ynqnatl,  Teipaadei 
made  hto  great  impravemaota  in  musia  (Fid. 
TaapAnin.)  Hence  arnaa  the  peeoliar  cluracter 
of  the  poetry  of  lua  yuuger  conlempomy,  Aicman, 
whicb  presented  the  choral  lyric  in  the  highest  ex- 
oellenee  which  tbe  moaio  of  Terpander  enroled  it 
to  reach.  But  Aleman  had  also  an  intimate  ac- 
qnaiatanoe  with  the  Phrygian  and  Ijdiaa  atylea  of 
music,  and  he  waa  hunadf  the  inventor  of  new 
fonna  of  rhythm,  some  of  whicb  biHe  hto  name. 

A  Urge  portion  of  Alcman'a  poetry  waa  erotic. 
In  fact,  he  to  aaid  by  some  ancient  writers  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  erotic  poeuy.  (Atiett^  13,  p 
600. — Smdma,  j.  v.)  From  iito  poems  of  tbto  claa^ 
which  are  maifcad  by  a  jfeedoaa  bosdering  on  Uee^ 
tjonaaesa,  he  obtained  tbe  cvitheto  of  ^'aweet"  vad 
"  pleaaant"  (yhmif,  xopttk)-  Among  these  poemt 
were  many  hymeneal  pieces.  But  tbe  PcrfAonc, 
which  form  a  branch  of  Alcman's  poems,  must  not 
be  cQofouoded  with  the  erotic.  They  were  so  called 
becanae  thflfy  w^  eomposed  for  tbe  poqwse  of  he- 
tog  snog  by  cbomaas  of  viigina,  aadnot  on  aecount 
of  their  aabjeets,  which  ware  very  varkm:  aome* 
times,  indeed,  eroUc,  but  often  rehgiona.  Akman's 
other  poema  em^Nvce  hymns  to  the  gods,  Pnuia 
Prosodia,  songs  adapted  to  diflferent  religions  fe9ti 
vals,  and  short  ethical  or  phikuofifaical  pieces.  1i 
is  dtoputed  wbetber  be  wroto  any  <if  those  anapaes 
tic  war-songs,  or  maiebea*  which  were  called  ^6a 
T^pta;  but  it  aaena  very  unlikely  that  he  sbiold 
have  neglected  a  kind  of  composition  whicb  had 
been  rendered  so  popnlar  by  Tyrteus. 

Hto  metres  are  very  various.  He  to  aaid  by  Soidas 
to  have  been  the  first  poet  who  composed  any  verses 
but  dactylic  hexameters.  I'hto  statement  to  incor- 
rect ;  but  Suidas  aeems  to  refer  to  the  shorter  dae 
tylic  lines  into  which  Aloman  brake  up  the  Homeric 
hezametor.  In  thto  practice,  however,  he  bad  been 
preceded  by  Arehilochus,  from  whom  be  borrowed 
several  others  of  hto  pecoUar  metres:  others  be  in- 
vented himsel£  Among  hto  metres  we  find  v&riooa 
forms  of  the  dactylic,  aoapcstic,  troduic,  and  iam- 
Inc.  aa  well  as  lines  composed  oC  different  metica 
for  example,  tonabie  and  an^wstio.  Tbe  Cmk 
baxaneter  waa  named  Aloman  ic,  tnta  hto  being  ito 
inventor.  Tbe  poema  of  Akman  ware  ebie^y  in 
atrephea,  composed  of  lines  sometimea  of  tbe  nam 
metre  throa^iout  the  strc^^  sometimes  of  diflBB^ 
ent  metres.  From  their  <^oral  character,  we  might 
condude  that  they  sunetimea  had  an  anti^rophie 
form ;  and  thto  seema  to  be  ewfirmed  by  the  state- 
ment of  H^sMkm  (p.  131,  Gm^.)t  that  ha  earn 
poaed  odaa  of  fourteen  stropbea,  in  wfaUi  tbiR 
waa  a  change  of  metre  after  the  aerenth  stropiM 
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lae  aiaieci  ui  Aicioan  was  luu  o^iarmu  uvnv, 

with  an  iDtermixture  of  the  ^olic  The  popular 
idioms  of  I^conia  appear  most  frequeotly  in  his 
more  &iniUar  poems. 

The  Alezandrean  grammarians  placed  Alcman  at 
the  head  of  their  canon  of  the  nine  lyric  poets. 
Among  the  proofs  of  his  poimlarity  may  be  men- 
tioned the  tradition  that  his  songs  were  sung,  with 
those  of  Terpander,  at  the  first  performance  of  the 
gymnopgedia  at  Sparta  (B.C.  6ft5 :  Mian,  V.  H.,  IS, 
00),  and  the  ascertained  fact,  that  they  were  fre- 
^ently  aderward  used  at  that  festival.  {Aihen., 
16,  p.  678.)  The  few  fragments  which  remain 
scarcely  allow  us  to  judge  how  far  he  deserved  hie 
reputation,  but  some  of  them  display  a  true  poetical 
spirit. 

Alcmau's  poems  comprised  six  books,  the  extant 
fivments  of  which  are  included  in  the  collections 
of  Neander,  H.  Stefrfiens,  and  Fulvius  Ursinus.  The 
latest  and  best  edition  is  that  of  Welcker,  Giessen, 
1815. 

Alcon,  II.  a  surgeon  (vu/nerum  Toedicvt)  at  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  A.D.  41-M,  who  is  said 
by  Pliny  {H.  JV.,  89,  8)  to  have  been  banished  to 
Gaul,  and  to  have  been  fined  ten  miUions  of  sester- 
ces:  H.  S.  eentia  cent.  mitl.  (about  £78,136).  Af- 
ter his  return  from  banishment,  he  is  said  to  have 
gained  by  his  practice  an  equal  sum  within  a  few 
years,  which,  however,  seems  so  enormous  (com- 
pare ALBUTiua  and  Arrunticb),  that  there  must 
probably  be  some  mistake  in  tbe  text.  A  surgeon 
of  tlie  same  name,  who  is  mentioned  by  Martial 
{Epigr.,  11,  84)  as  a  contemporary,  may  possibly  be 
tbe  same  person. 

Albotoi  {'AXeKTup),  I.  the  father  of  Z<e'ftiis,  the 
Argonaut.  {Apoltod.,  1,  9,  ^  16.)  Homer  (il.,  17, 
MS)  chlls  him  Alectryon. — II.  A  son  of  Anaxago- 
I8S,  and  father  of  Iphis,  king  of  Argos.  He  was  con- 
■ulted  by  Polyneices  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
Amphiaraus  might  be  compelled  to  take  part  in  the 
expedition  against  Thebes.  (Ap^ted.,  8,  6,  f  3. — 
S,  18,  ^  4.)  Two  others  of  tbe  same  name 
ire  mentioned  In  Homer.  (Od.,  4,  lO.—Etutaik.  ai 
ffom.,  p.  308  and  1598.) 

ALcvADiB  and  Alkoas  ('AAevudai  and  'AAcvo^.) 
AleLas  is  tbe  aneestorial  hero  of  the  Thessalian,  or, 
more  particularly,  of  Ute  Lariasnan  family  of  the 
Atauadn.  (i%u^,  Pyth.,  10,  B,  with  tbe  SekoL) 
Tbe  Aleuadv  were  tbe  noblest  and  most  powerful 
among  all  the  families  of  Thessaly,  whence  Herodo- 
tus (7, 6)  calls  its  members  ^offiAe^r-  (Comp.Diod., 
16,  61 ;  16,  14.)  The  first  Ateuas,  who  bore  the 
■orname  of  U'i^nJt,  that  is,  the  red-haired,  is  called 
king  (here  syponymous  with  Tagus :  vid.  Diet,  of 
Ant.,  p.  945)  rrf"rhessaly,  and  a  descendant  of  Her- 
cules throogli  Thessalus,  one  of  the  many  sons  of 
Hercules.  (Suidaa,  :  v.  'AXtv&Sai. — Uljnan  ad 
Dtm.,  Ofyntk..  l.—Sehol.  adAvoUm.  Rhad.,  3,  1090. 
-Ve/fei.,  1,  3.)  Plutarch  (De  Am.  Frat.,  in  Jin.) 
states  that  he  was  hated  by  bis  father,  on  account 
of  his  haughty  and  savage  character ;  buthis  uncle, 
nevertheless,  contrived  to  get  him  elected  king  and 
sanctioned  by  tbe  god  of  Delphi.  His  reign  was 
more  glorious  than  that  of  any  of  his  ancestors,  and 
the  nation  rose  in  power  and  importance.  This 
Alunas,  who  belongs  to  the  mythical  period  of  Greek 
hi»jny,  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as  the  one 
who,  according  to  Hegemon  {ap.  Ml.,  Anim.,  8, 11), 
was  beloved  by  a  dragon.  According  to  Aristotle 
f«ff.  Harpoerat.,  a.  v.  TcTpapxla),  the  division  of 
Iwsaaly  into  four  ports,  of  which  traces  remained 
down  to  the  latest  times,  took  place  In  the  reign  of 
the  first  Aleoas.  Buttmann  places  this  hero  in  the 
twriod  between  the  so-eaOed  return    the  HersRllda 


appears  w  aarv  occome  aiviaea  mio  iwo  Diancnec, 
the  Aleuadae  and  tbe  Scopadas,  called  afler  Scoras, 
probably  a  son  of  Aleuas.  {Ot.,  Ibit,  612.)  The 
Scopade  inhabited  Crannon,  and  perhiqnPharaalua 
also,  while  tbe  main  branch,  t)ie  .Ueuade,  remained 
atLarissa.  The  influence  -.he  families,  however, 
was  not  confined  to  these  tov  ns,  but  extended  more 
or  less  over  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly.  They 
formed,  in  reality,  a  powerfu'  aristocratic  party  {fiaa- 
iXtlf)  in  opposition  to  tbe  gi  eat  body  of  the  Thessa* 
lians.   {Herod..,  7. 173.) 

The  earliest  historical  |<erson  who  probably  be- 
longs to  the  Aleuadc  Is  Uuiylochus,  who  tennin»- 
ted  the  war  of  Cirrba  ah' nit  B.C.  690.  {Siraho^  8. 
p.  418. — Vid.  EDBYLocnrd.)  In  the  time  of  the  poet 
Simonides  we  find  a  s^ond  Alenas,  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  poet.  He  is  called  a  son  of  Echecra- 
tides  and  Syria  (ScM.  ad  ThtocHi.,  16, 34) ;  but,  be- 
sides the  suggestion  of  Ovid  {Ibia,  225)  that  he  had 
a  tragic  end,  nothing  is  known  about  him.  At  the 
time  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  three  sons  of 
this  Aleuas,  Thorax,  Eurypylus,  and  Thrasydsus, 
came  to  him  as  ambassadors,  to  request  him  to  gc 
on  with  the  war,  and  to  promise  him  their  assist- 
ance. {Herod.,  7,  %.—-Vid.  Thorax.)  When,  after 
tbe  Persian  war,  Leotychides  was  sent  to  Thessahr 
to  ebaatiae  those  who  bad  acted  as  traitors  to  then 
country,  be  allowed  himself  to  be  bribed  by  ^ 
Aleuads,  although  he  might  have  subdued  all  Thes- 
saly. {Herod.,  6,  72.— Paiw.,  8,  7,  ^  8.)  This  fact 
shows  that  the  power  of  the  Aleuadte  was  then  still 
as  great  as  before.  About  the  year  B.C.  460,  we 
find  an  Aleuad  Orestes,  eon  of  Echecratides,  who 
came  to  Athens  as  a  fugitiT^  and  persuaded  the 
Atbeniana  to  exert  themselves  for  bis  restoration 
[TTiue.,  1,  111.)  lie  had  been  expelled  either  by 
tbe  Tbessalians,  or,  more  probably,  by  a  faction  of 
his  own  family,  who  wished  to  exclude  him  from  the 
dignity  of  liaatXevc  (t.  e.,  probably  Tagus),  fur  such 
feuds  among  tbe  Aleuadc  themselves  are  frequent- 
ly mentiooed.   (Xm.,  Anmb.,  1, 1,  ^  10.) 

After  the  end  of  tbe  Peloponnesian  war,  another 
Thessalian  family,  tbe  dynasJs  of  Phere,  gradually 
rose  to  power  and  infiuence,  and  gave  a  great  shock 
to  tbe  power  of  the  Aleuadas.  As  early  as  B.C. 
375,  Jason  of  Pberc,  after  various  struggles,  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  himself  to  the  dignity  of  Tagus. 
{Xem.,  HeUrn.,  S,  8,  4  4.— JWod.,  14,  83 ;  16,  60.) 
When  the  dynasts  of  Pherie  became  tyrannical, 
some  of  the  LarissKan  Alenadn  conspired  to  put 
an  end  to  their  rule,  and  for  this  purpose  they  invi- 
ted Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Amyn- 
las.  (Diod.  16,  61.)  Alexander  took  Larissa  and 
Crannon,  but  kept  them  to  himself.  Afterward, 
Pelopidas  restored  the  original  state  of  tbtnga  in 
'lliessaly ;  but  tbe  dynasts  of  Phene  soon  recover- 
ed their  power,  and  the  Aleuadv  again  solKited  tbe 
a^istance  of  Macedonia  against  them.  RiiUip  will- 
ingly complied  with  the  request,  broke  the  power 
of  tbe  tyrants  of  Phere,  restored  the  towns  to  an 
appearance  of  freedom,  and  made  the  Aleuads  hia 
faithful  friends  and  allies.  {Diod.,  16, 14.)  In  what 
manner  Philip  used  tiiem  for  his  purposes,  and  how 
little  he  spared  them  when  it  was  his  interest  to  do 
so,  is  sufficiently  attested.  {Dem.,  De  Cor.,  p.  ML 
— Polyan.,  4,  8,  ^  11. — Ulpian,  I.  e.)  Among  the 
tetrarchs  whom  be  intnisted  with  the  administr^ 
tion  of  Thessaly,  there  is  one  Thrasydeeus  (7%m- 
vomp.  ap.  Athen.,  6,  p.  249),  who  undonbteiUy  ha- 
longed  to  the  Aleuadn,  just  as  the  Thessalian  Medl- 
ua,  who  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  companions  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  {Plut.,  De  Troj^.,  13.— 
Comp.  Sfrai.,  11,  p.  BbO.)  The&mi^anrfeQinte 
insigntfieaDco.  and  Uie  last  certtia  Uteo  af  u  Alw 


St.)  Wbetber  the  Bcidplora  Akoib,  roenuooea  oy 
Fliny  (H.  JV.,  34.  8).  and  Scopu  of  Paroa,  wen  in 
wmy  way  eomwcied  with  the  Alenads,  eunot  be 
no^rtamed.  See  Poeckh'a  Cmmenunf  m  FM^ 


won  parucuuny  DOUiBmBD,  ram  ««■  t»<«iwcdU  «e 
jUnadat,  io  his  JTytW..  S,  p.  2M,  &c..  who  b» 
made  oat  the  MewiBc  geDealogieal  iaL.«t  of  t* 
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ALuSaBHnLCAAejlivtfi^),  of  Teoa,  wai,  aeoord- 
iag  to  Ariatotle,  ia  hie  woik  npm  poeta  {Ktpl  wo§- 
vrw),  the  fint  person  who  wrote  oialoguea  in  the 

Soeratic  style  before  the  time  of  Plato  {Atken.,U, 
p.  605,  b,  c.—Diog.  Uirt.,  8,  48.) 

ALSXAirDKK,  IV.  ('AUCaV^pOf),  the  pAPBLAOOmiN, 

t  celebrated  impostor,  who  floarithed  about  the  be- 
^oinc  of  Uie  second  ceolniy  (Lwet**,  AUx.,  6X  a 
native  of  Aboooieidios  on  the  Eoxtne,  and  the  po^ 
9f  t  friend  of  ApolkiaiiH  TyamBoa.  His  hiMoiy, 
i^idi  is  told  by  Lacian  with  great  n^veti,  is  chiefly 
an  accotint  of  the  Tarioos  cODtriTancee  by  which  he 
eatablisbed  and  maintained  the  credit  of  an  oracle. 
Being,  accMdiog  to  Lacian's  account,  at  his  wit's 
end  lor  the  means  of  life,  with  many  natural  ad* 
TCDtagea  of  manner  and  person,  he  detennioed  on 
the  ftfiowbg  in^MMtare.  After  raising  the  ezpe^ 
tions  of  the  Pq^lagonians  with  a  reported  visit  of 
the  god  JBsealapins,  and  giving  himself  out,  under 
tlie  sanction  of  an  oracle,  as  a  descendant  of  Per- 
seus, he  gratified  the  expectation  which  he  bad 
himself  raised,  by  finding  a  serpent,  which  he  jug- 
gled oat  of  an  en,  in  the  foundations  of  the  new 
temple  of  j&ouapias.  A  larger  serpent,  which 
he  broDght  with  him  from  Pella,  was  disj^uised  with 
a  human  head,  until  the  dull  Paphlagonians  really 
believed  that  a  new  god  Glyeon  had  appeared  among 
them,  and  gave  orades  in  the  likeness  of  a  serpent. 
Dark  and  crowded  rooms,  junling  tricks,  and  the 
other  arts  of  more  vnlgar  magKians,  were  the  chief 
means  used  to  Impose  on  a  credukms  popotece, 
whicfa  Lucian  detects  with  as  mndi  zest  as  any 
modum  skeptic  in  the  marvels  of  animal  magnet- 
ism. Every  one  who  attempted  to  expose  the  im- 
postor was  accused  of  being  a  Christian  or  Epicu- 
rean ;  and  even  Lucian,  who  amused  himself  with 
his  contradicUny  orades,  hardly  escaped  the  eSerta 
of  hia  malignity.  He  had  hb  spies  at  Rome,  and 
bosied  himself  with  the  affairs  of  the  whole  world  : 
at  the  time  when  a  peetilence  was  raging,  many 
wore  executed  at  hia  instigation,  as  the  authors  of 
Uiis  calamity.  He  aaid  that  tbe  soul  of  Pythagoras 
had  migrated  into  bis  body,  and  pr^^heaied  that  he 


should  live  a  biradred  and  fifty  years,  and  then  dx 
fhn  ttie  All  of  a  tbondeiMt :  nnfiirtimaidy,  aa 
vloer  in  tbe  leg  pot  an  end  to  his  impoatme  in  ibe 
seventieth  year  of  his  age,  just  aa  he  was  in  the 
height  of  his  gloiy,  and  had  requested  the  etpperoc 
to  have  a  medal  struck  in  honour  of  bimsdf  ai^  the 
new  god.  Tlie  influence  he  attained  over  the  popu- 
lace aeems  incredible ;  indeed,  the  narrative  of  la- 
oian  would  upear  to  be  a  mere  romance,  were  it 
not  cooflrmed  by  some  medals  of  Antoninos  and  If. 
Aorelins. — ^TII.  An  AcAaKAHun,  who  had  once  bees 
a  friend  of  Philip  IIL  of  Macedonia,  but  forsook  him. 
and  insinuated  himself  so  much  into  the  favour  of 
^tiochos  the  Great,  that  he  was  admitted  to  hie 
most  secret  delUwrations.  He  advised  the  lung  to 
invade  Greece,  bidding  oat  to  him  the  mostbriEwit 
proqiects  of  victory  over  the  Romans,  B.C.  191 
(Lit.,  96, 18.)  Antiochns  followed  his  advice.  In 
the  battie  of  CynoecephalK,  in  which  Antiochns  was 
defeated  by  the  Romans,  Alexander  was  covered 
wiUi  wounds,  and  in  this  state  he  carried  the  news 
of  the  defeat  to  bis  king,  who  was  staying  at  Thio- 
nium,  on  the  Maliao  GolC  When  the  kuig,  oa  his 
retreat  fhnn  Greece,  bad  reached  Censnm  in  En- 
btea,  Alexander  died  and  was  buried  Uiere,  B.C 
191.  <Ltti.,  36,  30.)— Vni.  .£TOLtra  ^'/Oifavepot  i 
Alru^),  a  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemeus  Fhiladelphns.  He  was 
tbe  aaa  of  Satynu  and  Stratocleia,  and  a  native  of 
Flearon  ht  .ftdia,  bat  spent  the  greater  pan  of  Us 
life  at  Alexandres,  where  he  was  ret^oned  one  of 
the  seven  tragic  poets  who  constitated  the  tragie 
Ideiad.  (Siad.,  m.  v.—Eudoe.,  p.  62.~-PaM.,  2,  n; 
(  7.—SckoL  ad  Horn.,  n.,  16,  233.)  He  had  an 
office  in  the  library  at  Alexandrea,  nn^  was  commis- 
aioned  by  the  king  to  make  a  cJlection  of  all  flte 
tragedies  and  sa^ric  dramas  tb^  were  extaitt.  Bt 
spent  some  time,  bwether  with  Antagoras  and  An- 
tuB,  at  tbe  conrt  of  Antigopa«  Gonatas.  {Anba, 
PManonutui  et  INokik.,  S,  p.  431, 44S,  Ac.,  445,  ai 
Biihie.)  Notwttbatanding  the  distindion  he  enjoyed 
as  a  tragic  poet,  he  appears  to  have  had  gresta 
■lerit  as  a  writer  of  epic  p^^ems,  elites,  epignmt 
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risbennao  {d^trv^t  Ailun.,  7,  p.  396X  Kirka  or 
Krika  (Athen.,  7,  p.  983),  which,  howerer,  is  deaig- 
nated  by  Athenaeas  aa  doobUul,  and  Helena.  (B^ 
iter,  Aiued.,  p  96.)  Of  blB  elegies,  some  beautiful 
rragments  are  still-extant.  {Athai.,  4,  p.  170;  U, 
».  408:  15,  p.  899.— Snwi.,  IS,  p.  668;  14.  p.  681. 
-PMrtkcn..  Erot.,  i.—Txetx.  mi  Lmofkr.,  266.— 
ScM.  and  Euttath.  U  JL,  S,  814.)  His  Cynsdi,  or 
luvcKd  nw^ara,  are  mentioned  bj  Strabo  (14,  p. 
848)  and  Athensns  (14,  p.  6!iO).  Some  anaptts- 
tic  verses  in-  praise  of  Euripides  are  preserr^  in 
Gdlios  (15,  SO).  All  the  fkagments  of  AlexandOT 
Audits  ■»  efrtlected  in  '*jS*mi^  JEuU  frag- 
mmto  eeU.  aM.  A.  CafMrnaHH^"  Bmm,  18S0,  8va 
— Gotnp.  WOdcer,  Die  Orieek.  Tra^Siitn,  p.  1888, 
&c. — Diaagtr,  Dit  Fragm.  der  Eptaek.  Poai$  ier 
Griecken,  vm  AUxoTid.  dem  Orotm,  &c.,  p.  7, 
&e. — IX.  Commander  of  the  horse  io  tbe  army  of 
AimsoNva  Dosom  during  the  war  against  CletHiw- 
nea  III.,  of  Sparta.  (Polt/b.,  9,  66.)  He  fbi^t 
against  Philopcemen,  then  «  yoang  man,  whose  pro- 
denee  and  valour  forced  bim  to  a  disadvantageouB 
engagement  at  Sellaua  (S,  68).  This  Alexander  is 
probably  the  same  person  as  tbe  one  whom  Antig- 
onoa,  as  tbe  guardian  of  Philip,  had  appointed  com- 
mander of  Philip's  body-guard,  and  who  was  calum- 
niated by  Apelles  (4, 87).  SBbseqnaitly  he  was  sent 
by  Philip  as  ambassador  to  Hiebes,  to  persecute 
Megaleas  (6,  28).  Polybius  states,  that  at  all  times 
he  maniftsted  a  most  exlraordinary  attachment  to 
his  king  (7, 13}. — X.  Son  of  Antonius,  tbe  triumvir, 
and  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt.  He  and  his  twin- 
sister  Cle(^atra  were  born  B.C.  40.  Antonins  be- 
atowed  on  bim  the  titles  of  "  Helios"  and  "  King 
of  Kings,"  and  called  bis  sister  "  Selene."  He  also 
destined  for  him,  as  an  independent  lungdom,  Ar- 
menia, and  such  coantries  as  might  yet  be  oonqner- 
«d  between  the  Euphrates  and  Indus,  and  wrote  to 
the  senate  to  have  his  grants  confirmed ;  but  his  let- 
ter was  not  sufTered  to  be  read  in  public  (B.C.  34). 
After  the  conquest  of  Armenia,  Antonius  betroth^ 
Jotape,  the  daughter  of  the  Median  Iting  Artavasdes, 
to  his  son  Alexander.  When  Oetaviaoos  made  Urn- 
self  master  of  Alexandres,  he  qtared  Alexander,  but 
took  him  and  his  sister  to  Rome,  to  adorn  his.tri- 
omph.  They  were  generously  received  by  Octavia, 
tbe  wife  of  Antonius,  who  educated  them  wi|4i  her 
own  children.  iDum  Cattiut,  49,  32,  40,  41,  44; 
50,  S5;  51,  tl.—PlHtarek,  Antoimu,  36,  54,  87. 
— iMy,  181,  132.)— XI.  Brother  of  Molo. 
On  the  accession  of  Antiochns  HI.,  afterward  call- 
ed tbe  Great,  in  B.C.  2S4,  he  intrusted  Alexan- 
der with  the  government  of  the  satiypy  of  Penis, 
and  Molo  received  Media.  Antiochus  was  then 
only  fifteen  years  of  age ;  and  this  circumstance, 
together  with  the  fact  that  HenMiu>  &  base  flat- 
terer and  crafty  iotrigtter,  whom  every  one  had  to 
fear,  was  all-powerftal  at  his  court,  induced  tbe  two 
brothers  to  fonn  the  plan  of  causing  the  upper  sat- 
n.^»  of  the  kingdom  to  revolt.  It  was  the  secret 
wish  of  Hermeias  to  see  tbe  king  involved  in  as 
many  difficulties  as  possible,  and  it  was  on  his  ad- 
vice that  the  war  agklnst  the  rebels  was  intrusted 
to  men  without  coursge  and  ability.  In  B.C.  220, 
however,  Antiochus  himself  undertook  the  com- 
mand. Molo  was  deserted  by  bis  troops,  and  to 
ivoid  fidliog  into  the  hands  of  tbe  king,  put  an  end 
(o  his  own  life.  All  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  fol- 
lowed bis  example,  and  one  of  them,  who  eacapad 
to  Persia,  kiUed  Molo's  mother  and  children,  per- 
suaded Alexander  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  at 
last  killed  himself  upon  the  bodies  of  bis  friends. 
(Pafyb;  5.  40,  41,  43,  M.>-^IV.  AraBomstuisis. 
Beaides  the  works  aoiveisaUy  attrUiated  to  Alex- 
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which  are  by  some  persons  supposed  to  belong  ti 
him,  and  which  oommonly  go  under  his  name.  Th( 
first  of  these  is  entitled  'IsTjpu^  'Awop^/uni  «« 
^voua  Ifpo^tiftara,  *' QmoMtuma  Medictt  et  fVofr> 
lemau  Ph/m*"  which  there  are  strong  reasons  Ibi 
believing  to  be  Uie  wnk  of  some  other  writer.  Ic 
the  first  pUee,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  tbe  list  of  Ids 
works  given  by  tbe  Arabic  author  quoted  by  Caairi 
{BAtioOt.  Anbieo-Ifyp.  Baeurial.,  vtd.  1,  p.  MS); 
secondly,  it  ai^tears  to  have  been  written  by  a  per- 
son who  belonged  to  the  medioal  profession  (2,  ■prmf. 
et  ^  11),  which  was  not  the  case  with  Alexander 
ApbrndMensis ;  thirdly,  ihs  writer  ref^  (1,  87)  to 
a  work  fe^  hunsdf,  entitled  'AMyyopMl  rte  elc  erode 
'kiMurXam/tivuv  UtOtmAv  'Itnopi&v, "  AiUgoria  Hi*- 
toritrum  CredibUiitm  de  Diie  FttbriaUamn,"  which 
we  do  not  find  mentioned  among  Alexander's  worto ; 
fimrthfy,  he  more  tbao  once  speaks  of  the  soul  aa 
immortal  (S.  vr^.  et^63,  87),  which  docliioe  Alex- 
ander Aphrodisimsis  denied ;  and,  fifthly,  the  style 
and  language  of  the  work  seem  to  belong  to  a  later 
age.  Several  eminent  critics  snppose  it  to  belcM^ 
to  Alexander  TraUianns,  hut  it  does  not  seem  likdy 
that  a  Christian  writer  would  have  oomposed  the 
mythological  work  mentioned  above.  It  cooaists 
of  two  books,  and  contains- several  interesting  med- 
icsl  observations,  along  with  mndi  that  is  frivolons 
and  triflmg.  It  was  first  published  io  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  Oeorge  Valla,  Venet,  1488,  foL  The 
Oreek  text  is  to  be  fbond  in  tbe  Aldine  edition  of 
Aristotle's  works,  Venet.,ToL,  1485,  and  in  that  by 
Sylbnrgins,  Francof.,  1585,  8vo ;  it  was  pi^Usbed 
with  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Davion,  Paris,  1540 
1541,  16mo;  and  it  is  inserted  io  tbe  first  volumi 
of  Ideler's  PfSfid  *t  Mediei  Grmci  Mmore*,  Berel^ 
1841,  8V0.  llie  other  work  is  a  short  treating 

IIspeT^  De  FebribtUt  whieb  is  addressed  to  a 
medical  pupil  whom  tbe  author  oflbrs  to  instruct  in 
any  other  branch  of  medicine ;  it  also  is  omitted  in 
the  Arabic  list  of  Alexander's  works  mentioned 
above.  For  these  reasona  it  does  not  seem  likely 
to  be  Uie  work  of  Alexander  Aphrodiaiensis,  while 
the  whole  of  the  twelfth  book  of  the  great  medieal 

of  Alexander  TraUianns  (to  whom  it  has  also 
been  attributed)  is  taken  up  with  the  subject  of 
Fever,  and  be  would  hardly  have  written  two  trea 
tisea  on  the  aame  disease  without  making  in  either 
the  slightest  allusion  to  the  other.  It  may  possibly 
belong  to  one  of  the  other  nomerous  physicians 
of  the  name  of  Alexander.  It  was  first  published 
m  a  Latbi  translation  by  George  Valla,  Venet, 
1498,  fol.,  which  was  several  times  reprinted.  Tbe 
Greek  text  firat  appeared  in  the  Cambridge  Jlfy> 
etum  Critiamy  vol.  3,  p.  869-389,  transcribed  by  De- 
metrius Schinas,  from  a  manuscript  at  Florence ;  it 
was  published,  together  with  Valla's  translation,  by 
Fnun  I^ssow,  Vratislav.,  18S3,  4to,  and  also  in 
^assow*s  OpMM.  Aeadtm,,  Lipa.,  1835,  8vo,  p.  621. 
The  Greek  text  alone  is  contained  in  the  first  vot- 
ume  of  Ideler's  PAyx.  et  Med,  Graci  Mintrea,  Bend^ 
1841,  8vo. — XVII.  Sumamed  Isidb,  the  chief  com- 
mander of  the  ^tolians,  was  a  man  of  considerable 
ability  and  eloquence  for  an  ^ttdian.  (^w.,  32, 88. 
—Polyb.,  17,  3;  &c.)  In  B.C.  198,  be  was  present 
at  a  colloquy  held  at  Nicca  on  the  Maliac  Gulf,  and 
spoke  kgamst  PhUip  til.,  of  Macedonia,  saying  that 
the  king  ooght  to  be  compelled  to  qnit  Greece,  and 
to  restore  to  the  ^tolians  the  towns  which  had 
formeriy  been  subject  to  them.  Philip,  indignant  at 
such  a  demand  being  made  by  an  .ftollan,  answer- 
ed him  in  a  speech  from  bia  ship.  {Lav.,  32,-  34.( 
Soon  sfter  this  meeting,  he  was  sent  aa  ambassador 
of  the  .£t(dian8  to  Rome,  where,  together  with  otha 
eovoya,  he  was  to  treat  with  tbe  senate  about  peaea 
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amio  look  put  w  a  laeaiiof,  it  which  T.  Qainctiiu 
nuniMaWt  with  hia  alliet,  and  King  Philip  were 
fwel,  nd  at  which  peace  with  Philip  was  diecaaa- 

A  biaai^rr  ?— wfUX  K;.  fri««H«  frnm  <nj  p«.»n*. 

fill  anaafement  irith  Philip.  (Po/y&.,  18, 18.  6lc.— 
Affiany  Mtsei.,  7,  1.)  In  B.C.  196.  when  a  ooa- 
mu  of  all  the  Oreek  states  that  were  allied  with 
BomewaB  oODTcrfred  by  T.  Quioctias  Flamininua  at 
CoriDth,  for  the  purpoie  of  conaidering  the  war  that 
ma  to  be  oftdnttken  agaiait  NabSi,  Aleiander 
wrokiB  HftiMt  the  Atheniaae,  aid  abo  ioeieuated 
that  the  Romani  were  acUoi  franduleBtly  towarda 
Greece.  (i:4«.>84,S8.)  When,  in  B.C.  189,  M.  Fol- 
Tioe  Nobilior,  after  hie  victory  over  Antioehuit  was 
expected  to  marah  into  iEtciia,  the  ^tolisBs  sent 
envoys  to  Athens  and  Rfaodea ;  and  Alexander  laiua, 
tOfBtber  with  Fhaneaa  and  Lyoopos,  were  sent  to 
Rome  to  me  lor  peioe.  Alexander,  now  an  old 
man,  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy  ;  but  he  and 
hie  ooUeifiieB  vera  made  prieonm  in  Cephalenia 
by  the  Epinxa,  for  the  puipose  of  extorting  a  heavy 
noeom.  Alexander,  however,  aUbooght  be  was 
TOT  wealthy,  lefoaed  to  p^  it,  and  wae.  acewdiag- 
ly,  kept  in  oaptivi^  Ibr  bsom  daya,  aftor  which  he 
was  Ittwnted,  at  the  OBMoyuid  of  the  Reraaoe,  with- 
out any  nnaom.  (Palyim»,  Si,  S.)— XVIIL  Sor- 
naned  Lrcxinis  (Avpiop),  a  Qieek  riwtoriciaB  and 
poet.  He  was  a  native  of  Epbesos,  whence  he  is 
Bometimes  called  Alexander  Epbeaius,  and  roust 
have  lived  shortly  before  the  tioae  of  8ti^  (14,  p. 
Ml),  who  mentioaa  him  among  the  more  recent 
i^heaian  aatbors,  and  also  states  that  he  look  a 
part  in  the  pokiieil  affliiii  of  hie  native  ei^.  Stnbo 
aacnbes  to  him  a  hietoiy,  and  poms  of  a  didaetic 
kind,  vis.,  one  on  aetronomy  and  another  oageogra- 
phTi  )■  which  ho  deecribes  the  great  coalineats  of 
the  world,  breating  of  each  in  a  separate  work  or 
book,  which,  as  we  learn  from  other  sources,  bm-e  the 
'.ame  of  the  oMitineiit  of  which  it  oontsined  an  ae- 
isooL  What  kind  of  hiaUry  it  was  that  Strabo 
«andea  to  fa  unoertain.  The  ao-eaUed  Anrelins  Vic- 
tor {D*  Orif.  Qtid.  Jioot.,  9)  qaotes,  it  is  true,  the 
fiiat  book  of  a  history  of  the  Marsie  wur  by  Alexan- 
der the  EiAeaiao,  but  this  authority  is  more  than 
doubtiU.  Some  miters  have  auppoeed  that  this 
Alexander  is  the  author  of  the  histOTy  of  the  eue- 
eeasion  of  Oraek  phUoaopben  (el  tQ»  ^tXoa6tuf 
JtedoicsO  which  is  so  oft«i  nibrred  to  by  DiopiiaB 
Laeniua (1,116;  S,  19, 106;  8,4,6;  4,69;  7,  179; 
9,  94 ;  9,  61),  bat  this  work  b^ged,  probably,  to 
Alexander  Polyhistor.  Hia  geograi^ical  poem,  of 
which  several  fngments  are  still  extant,  is  frequent- 
ly referred  to  by  Stepbanns  ByxaDlins  and  othere. 
(AImA.  Bys.,  «.  V*.  AumfMr,  Tenpoddnr,  AOpot,  Tp- 
Konl,  MAtTOw,  &«^--Comp.  BumMIL  ad  Dimsjft, 
Ptritg.,  388,  681.)  Of  his  astronomical  poem  a 
flragment  is  still  extant,  which  bas  bnen  erroDeoaaly 
attribnted  by  Oale  {AidtitA.  ad.  Partkta.,  p.  48)  and 
Schneider  (od  Vitnm.,  3,  p.  23,  dec)  to  Alexander 
JEUAiu.  ( Ktd.  Nake,  StJudm  Critica,  p.  7,  &a.)  It 
is  highly  probable  that  Cioero  (od  Aa.,  3,  SO,  St) 
bt  faking  of  Alexander  Lychnua  when  he  says 
ttal  Alexander  is  not  a  good  poet,  a  eardeas  wri- 
ter, but  yet  possesses  some  infoimation. — XIX.  Of 
Mrmnrs  in  Caria,  a  Greek  writer  on  zocdogy,  of 
nneert^n  date.  His  works,  which  are  now  lost, 
most  have  been  consideied  very  valuaMe  by  the  an- 
cients, since  they  refer  to  them  rery  frequently. 
The  titlea  of  bis  works  are,  KrfMte  'lanpU,  a  long 
fragment  of  which,  bdonging  to  the  second  bo(ri[,is 
quotbd  by  Atheams  (6,  p.  SSI ;  oomp.  %  p.  06. — 
BHan,  Hitt.  An.,  8,  38 ;  4,  88 ;  8,  37 ;  10.  S4). 
Hiis  work  is  probably  the  same  as  that  which  in 
eAei  passages  is  s'lnplr  called  Hep!  7Jmm>,  and  of 


i'/iU..  Mtr..  n.~AtiaLy  8,  p.  887*  S88.  SOO,  dt&l 
was  a  aeparate  work,  ai^  ilie  aeoond  book  of  it  is 
quoted  by  AthenaBoa.  Diogenes  Laeitios  (I,  99) 
mentions  one  Alexon  of  M^oa  as  the  author  of  a 
work  00  myths,  irf*  which  be  qaotes  the  ninth  book. 
This  aathor  being  otbowise  onkoown,  Ueoage  pro- 
poeed  to  rend  'A^ifavipof  6  Mwdur  instead  of 'Aii£- 
Mr.  But  everything  is  oncertaia,  and  the  conjeii 
tore,  at  leasts  is  not  very  probable. — XX.  Nyunst 
('AJUfaw^poc  Hovfi^tnaf  or  6  NiNftvwsv,  as  Soidaa 
caUs  btanX  •  Greek  rfaetondan,  who.lired  m  the 
rngncd'HadTianortbatoftfaeAntooines.  Aboathis 
life  nothing  is  known.  We  poeecsn  two  vraikh 
vrtiidi  are  aaetibed  to  him.  The  one  which  cer- 
tainly ia  his  work  bean  the  title  rte  tk  Amv- 
oMf  sot  Affwc  ^ZV*""'* »-«.«"  De  flgoris  Seoten- 
lianun  et  Ekientinnis."  J.  Rnliniaana,  in  his  worli 
on  the  eama  aobject  (p,  196^  ed.  Bukatm},  expneaalr 
slates  that  Aquila  Roaianos.  in  hia  treatise  **Da 
Fignhs  Senteatiamm  et  Elocnllonis,'*  totA  his  ma 
terials  fiom  Alexander  Numeaiiis'a  wwk  meoviooed 
above.  The  second  worii  beating  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander Nunwnioa,  eotitM  Ut/i  'Ewtiamaiv,  i. 
"  On  Sbow-epeeehe^"  is  admiilHd  en  aO  bands  not 
to  be  hia  woilc,  bitt  of  a  later  grammniiaa  of  the 
name  at  Alexander ;  it  is.  to  spoik  man  eonectly. 
made  op  v^  diuaaily  from  two  disUnet  ones,  iwe 
of  which  was  wiitlmi  by  one  Alexander,  and  the 
other  by  Meoander.  ( VaUa.  U  £«aei.,  ihat.  Et- 
dM.,p.S8.}  Thefiiat  edition  of  these  two  woiks  is 
that  of  AMw,  in  hia  eoilection  of  the  iUccsKs  Gr«a, 
Veaioe,  IMS,  M.,  vol.  1,  p.  674,  die  They  an 
ai¥>  oontained  in  Wain's  Jtielaru  Grmei,  voL  8. 
The  geooioe  wofk  of  Alexander  Nomenios  has  aba 
been  edited,  together  with  Minuciaaus  md  PbG^em- 
moo,  by  L.  Nonnana,  with  a  Latin  translation  aad 
nadhl  notes,  Upsala,  1690,  8vo.  ( Vid.  Rmiakm, 
adA^ii.,  Jioflk,  p.  188,  &e. — WaUrmamm,  GcsdL 
der  Oritek.  BendfamknU^9&,n.  18,  if  104, n.  7.>- 
XXL  Satnamad  pBLen.AT0K(II«2e«UnMi]b  a  Greek 
rfaaieiieian  of  the  age  of  the  Antoniaea,  wm  n  aoa 
of  Alexander  of  Selnicia.  ia  CSieta,  and  of  Sdeods. 
{PkOaatr.,  Kit  5ap4..  9, 6, 4  1.  oompaied  with  Brial. 
Afoilm.  18,  where  the  tehra-  of  Alsundec 

Peloplaton  is  called  Straton.  wbidi,  however,  may 
be  a  mne  suraame.)  His  (atber  was  diatingniehed 
as  a  pleader  in  the  oooru  of  joatieo,  br  whidi  ht 
aequired  oon^denUde  property,  bitt  be  died  at  ar 
age  when  bis  son  yet  wanted  the  care  of  a  faiber 
HiB  idace,  bowerer,  was  auH^ied  by  bis  frieub 
especially  by  Apodlonius  of  Tyaoa,  wtto  is  said  tc 
have  been  in  love  with  Seleacis  on  account  of  bet 
extraordinary,  beauqr,  in  which  she  was  eqnaUed  by 
her  son.  His  -cdoeation  was  intmsted,  at  Aral,  to 
Phavotinns,  andiafterward  to  DioQyaiQs.  He  apeat 
the  property  which  his  Ikther  had  left  him  upon 
pleasures,  bnt,  says  Phitoetrataa,  not  coatemptAle 
pleasures.  When  he  bad  attained  the  age  of  mao- 
hood,  the  town  of  Seleucia,  for  e«ne  reason  now 
unknown,  sent  Alexand^  aa  ambassador  to  the  Eat- 
peror  Antfninus  Pius,  who  ia  said  to  lave  ridiooled 
the  young  men  for  the  extravagant  care  be  bestow- 
ed on  his  outward  antearance.  He  spent  the  great- 
er part  of  his  life  away  from  his  nutve  place,  at 
Antiodiia,  Rome,  Tarsus,  and  travelled  Ihroogfa  aH 
Egypt,  as  far  as  the  coantry  of  the  Tifow  (Ethiopi- 
ana).  It  seema  to  have  been  during  his  stay  at  An- 
tiochia  that  he  was  appointed  Greek  seeretaiy  to 
the  Emperor  M.  Antoninus,  who  was  eanyiig  on  a 
war  in  Pannooia,  abont  A.D.  174.  On  bis  j«am«} 
to  the  emperor  be  made  n  abort  stay  at  Atbeai^ 
where  he  met  Uie  oelrtmted  rhetorician  Herode^ 
AUicos.  He  had  a  rhetorical  contest  with  him.  is 
wbid)  he  not  mly  conqnered  bis^fomoos  adversari 
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imaeac  xjob  uonniaian,  ooweTer,  oi  toe  name  oi 
Sceptes,  when  asked  what  he  thoo^t  of  Alexander, 
ezinessed  hia  disaM>oinbneatb7  Baying  that  he  had 
found  "  the  clar  (II$;U)r),  but  luA  nato.**  Hob  say- 
iog  ia  a  pan  on  the  saraame  of  Pek^Iaton.  The 
place  and  time  of  hia  death  are  not  known.  Fbiloa- 
tratna  fftvea  the  various  statements  which  he  foand 
aboat  these  points.  Alexander  was  one  of  the  great- 
est rtietoriciaQs  of  his  age,  and  be  is  especially 
[raised  for  the  sublimity  of  his  style  and  the  bold- 
nes*  oC  his  thoughts ;  bnt  be  is  not  known  to  bare 
written  anytiiing.  An  acoonnt  of  bis  life  is  given  by 
FhiloBtaratas  (Ktf.  Soph.,  3,  fi),  who  has  also  pre- 
semd  some  of  his  sayings,  and  some  of  the  sub- 
jects on  which  he  made  speeches.  (Comp.  iSnuIoj, 
*.  V.  'AM^dpof  Alyaioc,  in  fin. — Eudoc.,  p.  6S.) — 
XXIL  Philalethsb  ('AA^jav^Mc  ^iXaX^dtK),  an  an- 
cient Greek  physician,  who  is  called  by  Octarius 
Horattanos  {i,  p.  108,  d,  ed.  Argtnt.,  1533),  JUacan- 
ier  Anuttor  Fen,  and  who  is  probaUy  the  sameper 
SOB  who  Is  quoted  by  Cslins  Aurelianns  {D»  Morh. 
Aeut.,  8, 1,  p.  74}  under  Uie  name  of  Alexander  Lo- 
odieentie.  He  lived,  probably,  towards  the  end  of 
the  first  century  before  Christ,  as  Strabo  speaks  of 
him  (12,  p.  660}  as  a  contemporai? ;  he  was  a  pu- 
pil  of  Asclepiades  (Oclsv.  Herat.,  I.  e.),  suoceeded 
Zanzis  u  head  of  a  celebrated  Hero|Meaa  sobod 
of  medicine,  eatabliahed  in  Phiygia  between  I<aodi- 
ceaand  CKnm{Strab.,  I.  c),  and  was  tutorto  Aris- 
toxenus  and  Demosthenes  Philalethes.  {Galen,  De 
Differ.  PtUe.,  4,  4,  10,  rol.  8,  p.  737,  746  }  He  is 
several  times  mentioned  by  G^en,  and  also  by  So- 
raoos  {De  ArU  OiiUtr.,  c  B8,  p.  310},  and  appears 
to  have  written  aome  medical  woriu,  which  are  no 
tonger  extant— ZXIIL  Assumed  the  title  of  Eh- 
PBBOs  or  RoHi  in  A.D.  311 ;  he  was,  according  to 
some  acoounts,  a  Phrygian,  and  according  to  others 
a  Pannonian.  He  was  appointed  by  Mazentins  gov- 
ernor of  Africa,  but  discovering  that  Maxentius  was 
plotting  against  his  life,  he  assumed  Hba  punde, 
though  be  was  of  an  advanced  age  and  a  timid  n^ 
tore.  MaxenUas  sent  some  troops  against  him  un- 
der  Rufius  Volosianos,  who  pot  down  the  insame- 
Hm  without  diAoalty.  Alesudsr  wta  taken  and 


■AMt:avopo(),  was  oorn  at  Aiexanorea,  oi  jewisn  pa- 
rents. His  father  held  the  office  of  Alabarch  ia 
Alexandrea,  and  hia  unole  was.niilo,  tiie  wett 
known  writer.  Alennder,  however,  did  sot  con- 
tinne  in  the  Aith  of  bis  anoeators.  and  was  reward-, 
ed  for  his  apostacy  by  various  puUio  appointments. 
In  the  reign  of  Claudius  be  succeedw  Fadius  ai 
procurator  of  Judsa,  about  A.D.  46,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  equestrian  order.  He  was  subse- 
quently af^nted  by  Nero  procurator  of  Egypt  -, 
and  by  his  orders  M,000  Jews  were  slain  on  one 
occasion  at  Alexandrea,  in  a  tumult  in  the  city.  It 
was  apparently  during  hia  government  in  Egypt  that 
be  accompanied  Corbulo  in  bis  expedition  into  Ar< 
menia,  A-B.  M ;  and  he  was,  in  this  campaign, 
given  as  one  of  the  hostages  to  secnre  the  safety  oi 
Tiridates,  when  the  latter  visited  the  Homan  camp. 
Alexander  was  the  first  Roman  governor  who  de- 
clared in  favour  of  Vespasian ;  and  the  day  on  which 
he  administered  the  oath  to  the  legions  in  the  name 
of  VeqwBian,  the  Kalends  of  July,  A.D.  69,  is  re- 
garded as  the  banning  of  that  emperor's  reign. 
Alexander  afterward  accompanied  Titos  in  the  wai 
against  Judaa,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem.  (Jot^.,  Ant.  Jud.,  30,  4,  ^  8 ;  BeL 
Jni.,2,  11,  $6;  15,^1;  18,  ^  7,  8;  4,  10,  4  6 ;  < 
4,48._r«e.,  Jim.,  l^  38;  Hut  1,11;  3,74,  71 
—Sutt.,  Ve*p.,  6.) 

Alizaichus  ('AXi^apicoc),  8  Oreek  historian,  who 
Wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of  Italy  ('IroAixd},  of 
which  Plutarch  (Parallel.,  7)  quotes  the  third  book. 
Servius  {ad  Mn.,  3,  334)  mentions  an  opinion  ot 
his  respecting  the  origin  of  the  names  Eiaros  and 
Campania,  which  nnqneatfonably  belong^  to  hia 
worit  on  Italy.  The  writer  of  this  name  whom 
Rutarch  menticms  in  another  passage  {De  U.  d 
Ot',  p.  860},  is  probably  a  diflbrent  person. 

Alsxus  ('AAiefiar},  an  anraent  Greek  physician, 
who  was  a  pupil  of  Thrasyas  of  Mantinea,  and  lived, 
probably,  ^ut  the  middie  of  the  fourth  century  be- 
fore Christ  ThecqihnHtas  mmtinis  him  as  having 
lived  shortly  before  Ua  tbne  (JRtMt.  Fiant.,  9,  18,  ( 
8),  and  spraka  highly  of  his  abilities  utd  -acouir* 
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Thi  metroli^cal  ■Tetams  of  the  Greelt  and  Ro- 
naiu.  and  the  mediou  pdnued  in  the  dBtemuoatfoD 
of  their  atandardi,  bare  been  regarded  wfth  intereat 
try  those  curious  in  antiquarian  leaearchea.  While 
the  relations  of  the  various  parts  of  each  system  h&Te 
been  satisractorily  ascertaiued,  the  values  wbirb  have 
be«o  asaijped  to  their  units,  whether  of  lenfth.  capa* 
eitjTt  or  weubt,  when  referred  to  thoae  «  modem 
times,  exhibit  considerable  discrepance.  Thia  maj  not 
excite  surprise  when  it  is  considered  that  these  vatuea 
have  been  deduced  from  obBtrvations,  made  with  differ- 
ent degrees  of  nicety,  upon  models  possessing  conflict- 
ing claims  to  perfection.  A  learned  professor  of  Siut- 
gud*  has  reviewed  the  laboura  of  hia  predecessors  in 
Iheae  faiqoiriea  with  masterljr  skill,  and  haa  imparted 
lo  Us  investigations  a  precision  wUcb  entitles  them  to 
•eltance.  His  resulu  have  been  ndonted,  and  his  mode 
of  procedure  exhibited  in  the  following  pages.  In 
oonformity  with  his  plan,  and  for  the  reason  that  we 
possess  mora  numerous  specimens  of  the  Roman 
sUiidards  than  of  those  ef  the  Greeks,  which  fomisb 
more  accurate  data  for  the  eatinute  of  both,  the  former 
will  be  first  treated  of. 

4  1.  toiuif  miavHt  or  umom 

The  Romans,  like  other  nations  of  antiquity,  derived 
th«i  measures  of  length  from  the  diflforent  members 
of  the  human  bod^,  the  unit  of  which  was  the  foot. 
Their  Pei  was  divided  both  into  12  uneia  and  16  di- 
giti.  The  first  division,  by  which  it  was  recognised 
a»  the  iAa  or  unit,  and  itsparU  expresaed  by  tMcto, 
was  generally  adopted.  Xbus,  when  anthora  make 
mention  of  pt*  mieiatu,  they  underatand  tbe  i\r  of  pa; 
thaa,  alao,  pet  ioirantalu  mesne  beM$aU»f,  qvin- 
cuKgualU  trimudu  ),  qiuidratUaliM  i,  and  temiwtr 
nmUM  i^pa.  The  second  division,  into  16  iigili, 
'n  the  more  nataral,  and  was  principally  used  by  arclu- 
tects  and  land  survejors ;  and,  though  it  latterly  came 
inlo  more  geosnl  nae,  is  seldom  found  in  the  speci- 
■cana  of  the  pea,  nnsccompanied  by  the  first.  Pamau, 
tka  palm,  or  the  width  of  tbe  hand,  is  tha  wakaiarri  of 
tho  Gndta,  and  was  iorsriably  received  by  the  Ro- 
nms  aa  the  fourth  of  pes ;  but  St.  Jetone,  in  hia  com- 
manta  on  Esecbiel  (e^.  40X  haa  asanmed  It  as  tbe 
three  fourths,  by  which  admeasarement  it  nearly  an- 
swers to  the  Greek  mtiSoftn,  and  the  modem  Italian 
Palm.  CvHtitM  is  tetqmpet  or  1)  pedei,  and  ia  ael- 
iooa  met  with  axoapt  wbw  it  i»  oaed  in  Itualating 


*  J.T.  WoriB.  JDm  WswInsHsBa  an  gisaa  la  Om  aM 
FiSDSh  ■saanm^  walgWa,  te.,aid  kave  bsM  ntmnl  to  tbe 

btf  Ish  and  AiiMrican  aiandarte  by  s  eomparlsen  of  lbs  "  Uso- 
sal  daa  PaUs  at  Mssnrs^  af  M.  TWi*.  and  Mr.  Hasslii^  able 
reyeit  la  the  Twseary  Psinmsai  la  IBM.  Otter  warts  Ism 
bssa  uQOsallsJ,  tt  wMoh  may  be  msaltnwsi  thsas  of  evsavaa, 

Ubopsr,  and  Artrnttanot,  lbs  papsra  of  Sapor  In  ite  PbitoaopU- 
sat  TiaosaFtlm*  af  ihe  Boys)  Sodety  sT  Lsndon  Ibr  Ibe  year* 
■TM  and  I7TI,  and  the  proftrand  rapen  er  ftldSBl  A^ma  lo 
ibsSsaaiasribalinlud  eui«s 1 1  ISIl.  ^ 
lassdwaauionoaRoinaa  Vclftus. 


the  Greek  f^fft-  Tt  ia  sometimes  impropony  eon* 
founded  with  Ulna.  Ulna  is  the  Greek  dpyvta  {"die- 
ta  ulm  iiti  T&v  ttkhttp,id  est  a  imuMa;  prmrie  eai 
tpatium  in  quemtum  utraqiu  extenfUtur  numtu." — 5er< 
viu$  ai  Virg.,  Ed.,  S,  105.)  Pea  teatertiKs=ii  pei. 
is  rendered  by  Boethins  and  Fronltnus  gradna  ot 
"  step,"  a  term,  however,  not  found  in  any  elasucal 
writer.  Posstw  ("  a  paamapedibiu**)  was  a  pace,  equal 
to  five  peiei.  Ikeempeda  or  Pertiea  (modem  Pereh) 
was  employed  in  measuring  roads,  buildings,  land,  dec. 
Aetue  is  the  length  of  a  farrow,  or  the  distance  a  pkiogb 
is  sped  before  it  turns,  and  corresponds  to  our  Furlong : 
it  equalled  ISO  ptd.  The  Itinerary  unit,  by  which  the 
Romans  aastoied  tlie  length  of  their  own  rosda,  wae 
milliare  (mtZu  ]MMinnK)=S00O  pei.  f  that  by  which 
diey  expressed  tbe  valastion  of  maritime  distance,  ov 
that  between  places  situated  in  Greece,  was  tbe  MoA* 
iim=125  paanu^m  ptd. ;  snd  that  employed  in 
measuring  the  roads  of  the  Gauls  was  tbe  wkm  OC 
Uuga  (whence  onr  League  is  derived,  though  more  tliu 
doable  in  valae)=:li  miliiarut. 

f  S.  SOMAN  HiAauxaa  or  xztxmt. 

The  unit' of  extent  waa  Jvgenm  (nearly  |  ot  on 
acreX  which  was  also  distributed  into  wteim:  Coln- 
mella  deacribea  it  as  being  340  pedea  in  length  and 
ISO  in  breadLh=38,900  ^dea  jwub-iOi  i  and,  eon—- 
qnantly,  uiu!w=:MOO,  Sd%inw=8QO,<8iatate==M0^ 
and  iS^9Hfum=:100  pei.  quad. ;  which  last  ia  «ri- 
dently  a  aecempeda  quadraUt.  T^ese  were  used  bf 
surveyors ;  but  those  more  commonly  mentioned  by 
writer*  on  husbandry  were  Clma,  Aetna,  Jugeram, 
Heredium,  CerOitria,  and  SaUua.  CHma  is  a  square 
whose  side  Is  60  ptd.  (Cohtmlla,  6,  I.)  Aetma 
quairatna  (**  m  quo  hovea  agarentur  nm  ar^o,  cum 
impettt  juato.** — Plm.,  18, 8)  ia  thas  ezplsined  by  Col- 
umella: "Aetna  quairatiia  mtdique  Jhntur  peOiua 
130,  et  hoe  iupiuaium  faeit  jugerum,  at  ah  ea,  quod 
erai  junetum,  nomen  jugeri  ittwrpmit "  (Co/um.,  t. 
e.)  Aetita  mtmniua  or  aimpta  vas  130  ped.  in  length 
and  four  in  breadth.  Varro  (A.  R.,  1,  10)  thua  do> 
acribes  the  Heniium,  CefOuria,  and  SaUua  t  **JKm 
Jugera,  qu9  *  RomtUo  primam  Haiaa  dteeAmfHr  «£rt> 
tim,  qnod  keredem  aeqwrentwryitniiiaH  appeUtnmt. 
Heredia  eentum  eenturia  Hela.  Hm  porn  ftMAier 
eeiituTia  cm^iutce,  vt  ami  in  utram^  partem  Hum, 
appeUatur  in  agria  vrnfrm  Onaia  ptMiee  aaltua." 
FervKf= 10,000 jwi  quad,  answera  to  tbe  Greek  irMft 
pov. 

4  8.  noMAir  MBAaosna  or  oAPaciTT. 

1.  For  liquids.  7^  standard  meaaure  of  capacity 
was  the  Quadrantal  or  Anphom  (derived  from  Uie 
Greek  Afi^t^s),  being  a  cuoic  vessel  each  of  whoae 
sides  was  a  Roman  foot ;  and,  according  to  an  old  de- 
cree of  the  people  preserved  by  Festus,  it  contained 
80  li^tt  (Roman  pounds}  tf  wine.   Columelta  fire 
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IraSUKSf.  The  graateat  liquid  in«uura  wu  Uw  Ck- 
Uut  or  CHUeH*=30  amphoras.  The  diviaioM  of  the 
uapboni  an  tamiy  infnrnd  from  the  plobiaeitan  jaat 
■MDlioiied,  ukl  fiom  the  foUowiog  paaaago  of  VolDBtna 
IfMlaoDa:  "QtudranUtl,  qwd,nunc  pUrijue  caipAo- 
nm  90eam,  ktbet  unuM  3,  modiet  8,  tmimoiiot  6, 
CM^fioa  8,  lextarioa  i8,  Aeminu  96,  ;uar/ario»  193, 
t^Mtko*  n76,"  The  I/nu  waa  ao  called,  according 
lo  Vano,  "  al  vrwioMdo,  ifuoi  in  aquA  AcurwMU,  vn- 
Mf,  Aw  ut  vurgituT,  lU  winaler."  Cvmgiiu  waa  Uw 
mIw  of  half  a  SM ;  one  of  Ve^iaaian'B  ia  etill  exuot, 
natfced  with  tha  latlera  P.  X.,  which  d  boo  to  pondo 
iltetm,  ten  being  the  number  of  pouoda  it  contained  I7 
law.  Congiiorwineoroilwere  gitcn  to  the  people 
the  emperora  aod  chief  magietntee  on  botjrdaya,  which 
gifta  were  hence  called  eongiarii,  end  peraona  freauent- 
^  derived  aumamea  from  the  number  of  consii  01  wine 
Uiej  were  in  the  habit  of  driokiag  at  a  diaught ;  beace 
CtMro'a  eon  wee  called  lNcei|t|rtii«i  and  Novellua  Toi* 
qutna,  ■  MUeneee,  TrieonginM.   (FIm-,  14^  33.) 

StxMnwe  wm  ^  of  the  congiuassdl  Jbcmni«=:4  fitor- 
Mflpsia  cyefiU  {  benee  the  aexuriua,  from  the  fact 
0f  ita  eonteining  tS  ej/atki,  waa  r^rded  w  the  «t  or 
«oit  of  litjaid  meaenrM,  and  iu  uncia  or  cyathi  were 
daoomiDated^  aoeoidiiig  to  their  nonbera,  Mzxeitr, 
fHaimu,  du.  It  ma;  M  roaiaiked  that  th»  ancienta, 
■(  their  «iteitaiiineDia,  were  in  (be  habit  of  drialtii^ 
aa  BMny  qnlbt  a»  there  were  lettara  in  the  nainea  of 
Ibeir  miaueaeee.  (Martial,  Epig.,  9,  93;  1,  73.) 
There  were  two  kinde  of  textahi,  the  eaatrauiM  and 
urtiow,  the  former  being  double  of  the  Utter,  or  com- 
■on  aeitariua.  Acttaiuhm  waa  half  tha  fumrtariut, 
and  waa  ao  calledt  in  imitation  of  the  Oreeka  (to  whoaa 
AfVtfofo*  it  ceReapeaded),  frotO  «eetiuii,  aince  it  waa 
fcat  oaed  for  boldiog  aauce  for  meal.  LigvU  or  /in. 
yilfa  at  firal  aimply  aipiified  a  apoon,  but  waa  after- 
ward renrded  by  the  Latin  (diyaiciana  aa  a  fourth  of 
Ibe  cyaMui ;  Pliny  and  Colomella  make  eeehlear  or 
mdiUan  Hoonymoiia  with  it 

S.  For  uiiogi  diy.  Tte  vnlt  of  Ihia  meeaon  waa 
tha  mmAw,  which  eonUtned  tw*  miiaierfw,  and  waa 
t  of  Uw  anphora,  aa  ia  apparent  from  the  paeaa^  of 
Voln^iM  Hiaeiaaaa  abore  quoted.  The  mnaining 
neaeure%  ecslariiu^  hmtna,  dec,  bear  the  eama  ro- 
tation to  ^  anplim  in  tha  diy  u  in  Uw  liquid 
■aaaore. 

4  4>  DnUHIUTION  OP  TBI  noMAK  Huauais. 

The  meaauree  of  Length,  Eiteat,  and  Capacity  are 
•0  intimately  connected  that  the  detwmination  of  their 
valoea  will  eaally  be  deduced  from  that  of  the  Ma. 
Varioaa  nteaauremeota  liare  been  made,  and  vanoaa 
Bodea  of  mToatigation  bean  puraued,  for  the  purpoeo 
of  aaaigning  the  value  of  the  Romaa  foot,  which,  fiom 
the  imperfection  of  inatrumente,  the  want  of  accuracy 
of  triwerration,  and  of  attention  paid  to  the  degree  of 
iBjniy  which  the  nweimena  examined  may  have  anf- 
fered,  differ  considerably  in  their  reanlu.  We  ahelt 
grre  a  brief  account  of  moat  of  tbeae  obaervationa,  and, 
aa  in  aa  poaatble,  aaaign  lo  each  ita  proper  degree  of 
credence.  All  tltat  hw  aerred  aa  a  meana  of  calcula- 
ting the  value  of  the  Rnnan  foot  ma^  be  ananged  un- 
dif  tba  following  chtaaa  1  («)  Spacunraa  of  too  pea 
fannd  on  tombatonaa.  (i)FW-rweB.  (c)  Mileatoaaa. 
(4)  Diatancea  of  plaeea.  (<}  ConglL  (/)  Dimenaiona 
of  ancient  buildin|[a  at  Rtnne. 

(«)  There  remain  four  celebrated  apecimena  of  the 
Rltman  foot  rmreeented  on  tombatonee,  which  have 
Men  reapectively  named  the  Statilian,  Coaautian,  JEAn- 
tian,  and  Capponian  feaL  I.  Tba  Statilian  foot  waa 
diaoovaied  in  (be  IStb  century  m  the  Vatican  Qar- 
deoa  at  Rome,  on  the  tombstone  of  a  certaiii  Statilina : 
though  in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  it  ia  of  elumay 
vorkmanabip,  and  carelaulj  aabdivided.  (^teavee 


imvoij  II  may  iwtq  imni  uci«iia»ini,  can  uuw  am  n 
lilUe  nse,  inssmucb  as  llw  present  atendaid  foot  ii 
greater  than  that  employed  by  iimi,  by  ao  exceae  net 
eaaily  aacertained,  tlw^h  it  haa  bean  eatinwiod  Iqr 
Kaper  at  which,  applied  aa  a  eoncetioa,  wonM 
give  ibe  SlatJian  foot  .970096  h.  Auzoat,  seeetdirg 
to  fond  it  .e6M6  ft.,  and  RevUUs  .96879  ft. 

Tha  mean  value  of  the  Sutilian  foot  dedoeed  ftna 
tbeaa  obaervationa  ia  then  H.639SS4  toch.— 3.  Tha 
Coaautian  foot  waa  found  on  the  tombstoiw  of  Cn. 
CoaaoUoa  (probably  Uw  aame  with  a  celebrated  aidii- 
tect  mentioned  by  Vitraviua),  and  dug  op  aboot  Aa 
aame  time  with  the  SutSian,  in  the  gaidrae  of  A^eb 
Coloni,  from  whom  it  has  tsken  Uw  nametrf  CohMiaB; 
the  diviaiona  are  scarcely  perceptible  ;  Greaves  found 
it  .967  ft.,  which,  corrected,  ia  .966066  A.— S.  The 
lEbutian  foot  waa  diacoverad  on  the  mODuneot  of  M. 
^butioa,  in  the  Villa  Mattai ;  it  is  but  rudely  divided 
into  palmi,  and  iU  mean  length  ia  11.6483  inch.— 4- 
The  Capponian  foot  waa  found  on  a  marble  willwot 
inscription  in  the  Via  Aurelia,  sad  weseoted  by  the 
Manjuis  Cutponi  to  the  (Tapitoline  Museum,  where  it 
ia  preserved  wilb  the  three  olbera.  ReTitlaa  found  it 
1 1.636  inch.  The  value  of  the  pea,  if  cooeideiccf  aa 
the  mean  of  iheae  four  feet,  ia  1 1.6233X6  loch. 

(A)  From  the  foot-rules  we  mi^  expect  to  Wmve  a 
result  nmo  worthy  of  reliadiee,  sine*  ihc;  vite  cob- 
strueted  for  the  direct  paipoee  of  ■waanromeBt,  iboao 
on  the  marble  being  probably  intended  lo  explain  the 
profeaaion  of  the  inaividuals  to  ariose  memory  they 
were  erected.  The  foot-rules  were  bsn  of  iron  or 
brass,  of  the  length  of  a'  pea.  Those  moot  celebrated 
are  the  three  dtsoivered  by  Pmtoa,  equal  in  length,  «f 
which  e  nwdd,  cut  in  marble,  waa  placed  by  wm  k 
the  Capitol,  whence  the  foot  has  beta  atyled  dw 
itoline,  and  l&a  bean  geoorally  conaidorad  as  tba  ttna 
Roman  foot.  From  the  numetons  messuremecu  it 
baa  undergone,  it  has  sensibly  increased,  eo  that  its 
valne  muat  lie  aaaumed=,128.695  I^.  liia.,  iu  origi- 
nal deimninaUon  by  Pmiw,  ledoced  10  iba  Vnadk 
aundard  bj  Wuim.  Now  Uw  Paris  lim  bei^  (ae- 
coiding  to  the  mean  valno  of  Aa  toiaaa  of  Canivot  and 
Lenoir,  as  given  by  BCr.  Hasaln)  equal  to  jOOl'dOiaB 
Enf^liah  feet,  the  Capttoline  foot  eqoalled  .90358  feel. 
Besides  the  Patian,  other  foot-ralea  remain,  not,  bow>> 
ever,  celebrated ;  thur  valuta  ara  moatly  between  .967 
and  .07  ft 

(c)  The  diaUneea  betwoen  the  milestones  might  fm 
niidi  a  ctvrect  determination  of  Uw  Roman  loot,  weie 
it  not  that  none  are  now  atanding  within  30  milea  of 
Rome,  and,  therefore,  none  to  be  much  relied  00  aa 
having  been  originally  meaaored  off  with  accDiacy 
Bianeninua,  howerrr,  a  celebntod  Italian  philoeopbet 
and  mathematician  of  the  17th  century,  from  the  die- 
tancea  of  the  milestonea  on  the  Af^uan  road,  deduced 
the  Roman  foot=:t30.6  Par.  lin.=:11.60016  inch. 

<d)  Uw  measures  of  the  public  roads  recorded  ■ 
the  Itinerarv  of  Antonbina  and  in  the  Pentinger  TsUa^ 
can  bo  of  litUe  aaaistanee  m  onr  inquiry,  amce  theae 
reoords  not  only  omit  fractions,  wliieh  most  have  ex- 
iatod,  but  are  fteqaently  at  variance  with  each  ethci. 
Beaidea,  it  ia  not  known  whethw  Ibe  distances  an 
reekoned  from  the  inatket-placea  or  fiwn  the  galea ; 
and  an  omr  of  half  a  nib  In  aix^,  baiu  oqnivdai 
to  an  oner  of  Uw  tenth  part  of  an  inch  £  n  foot,  m 
exaeivaloaof  the  Roman  fiinl  iiinililbaliwimilaiiiid. 
even  tboogb  the  meoanntions  of  Ooasiu,  Riaaiolv  anl 
oUmts  were  totally  nBuoeptionabte. 

(c)  In  the  description  of  the  meeauree  of  capacity, 
it  waa  auted  .that  the  congius,  in  accofdanee  with  a 
ptabiasUan  (the  ^ian  law),  oootainad  laa  Bawn 
pounds  of  vtine  or  water.  By  the  delcrminatieD 
the  libra,  whidi  ia  given  in  aection  v.,  the  cengiaB 
w«gbed  60496.3064  gra.  ;  now  as  a  cubic  inch  af 
diawled  wator,  at  ntximnm  dowi^,  weigbr  363.161 
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•MM  01  iM  cMigiiM  WIS  uii  ma  luoua  loot ;  neoce 
the  Tkloe  of  tbe  Roman  foot,  w  dedaced  from  the  con- 
giiH,  is  11.6936  inch.  Tbongh  this  nsalt  is  very 
DMr  tho  eonoct  one,  mach  nlisDce  caooot  be  {dsced 
on  tlua  mode  of  airiniig  at  it,  ia  conseqnence  of  the 
weigbt  of  the  ancient  wins  (80  libns  or  wlucb  wero 
eoetainod  in  the  emgiiu)  b^ng  naknowo.  Ba^  as 
RhenmitM  Fannins  informs  Qs  that  the  ancients  ac- 
cointod  DO  difforeacfl  to  exist  in  the  specific  gravitiea 
of  wine  and  water,  we  (ut«  considered  them  equal,  and 
anpposed  distilled  water  of  maximnm  density  to  be  of 
the  sam«  specific  gravity  with  that  employed  by  them, 
wWh  was  Tery  probably  pore  rain-water.  There  re- 
nain  two  eoogii,  of  wnich  the  most  celebrated  was 
placed  by  Te^MsiaQ  in  the  Capitol,  as  its  inscription 
imports,  and  is  commonly  csUed  the  Famesian  ;  the 
other  is  pceserred  at  Paris.  These  have  been  fiUed 
with  water  and  weighed  by  Pstos,  VilUlpandns,  An- 
SMU,  and  Mhers,  who  have  hence  soagbt  to  detenain* 
ihalibnud  pes;  bnt  tho nmlls  of  uteir  e^eriments 
an  so  nnch  nt  nrianc*  as  to  rondor  any  inferences 
drawn  from  them  objectionable. 

(/)  The  last  method  we  shall  notice,  and  which 
leads  to  the  moat  satiafactory  conclusion,  consists  in 
the  measurement  of  the  ancient  baildings  now  stand- 
ing at  Rome  ;  and  Ihonj^  many  have  ascertained  the 
length  of  BOOM  single  parts  of  them,  yet  no  one  has 
Mmpaied  the  measorea  of  the  phocipal  paiu  with  ao 
moeh  assiduity  and  sueceas  as  Mr.  R^r.  Having 
cu^uUy  examined  the  work  - entitled  *'.Lm  Edifices 
anH^HU  de  Rome,"  by  M.  Desgodetx,  he  veiy  inge- 
niously deduced  the  value  of  tbe  Roman  foot  from 
•5  dimenBiMu=;.97075  ft.  Fnmi  this  value  of  the 
pea,  which  is  tbe  one  now  generally  adopted  in  Oon 
maay  and  France,  are  easily  dedoced  all  toe  measures 
»r  length.  (See  Tables  I.  and  If.)  Hie  jogerura 
being  38800  Md.  quad.,  equals  27139  sq.  ft.=S  roods, 
19  poles,  ana  187  fu  ;  whence  the  superficial  measures 
iHTsblee  III.,IV.,  and  V.  have  been  calculated.  Tbe 
amf^ian  being  the  cube  of  the  pes,  equals  1680.75 
cub.  inch. ;  but  as  s  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water  at 
maximnm  density  weighs  253.633  grs.,  and  a  gallon 
10  lbs.  avoirdupoise  or  70,000 grs.,  the  anpboia  equals 
SgaUs.,SqU.,1.64pts.;  whence  the  (Japacioos  meas- 
Qiee  in  Tables  VI.  and  VII.  have  been  computed. 

4  &.  KOKAH  WBIORTB. 

Th*  onit  of  weioht  was  originally  denominated  As, 
and snbseqaoDtly  L^a  or  A»lM>r^».  It  correspond- 
ed nearly  with  our  Troy  pound.  Ita  multiples  were 
DtipmuUvs  (3  pmido  ot  libra),  SeaterHn*  (2i  asses), 
Trettia  (8  uses),  ^latnutu,  Quittquetna,  and  so 
en  till  Cenbutia.  The  term  «*,  tb6ogh  properly  ap- 
plied to  a  piece  of  copper  of  (be  weight  of  a  Roman 
poand.wa8  extended  not  only  to  all  the  Roman  meaa- 
nres  expresaicg  their  oniu,  bnt  alao  denoted  the  entire 
tmoant  of  inheritances,  interest,  hooses,  farms,  and  all 
things  which  it  was  caitomary  to  divide  ;  and  refn- 
snce  being  constantly  made  by  aatbore  to  it  and  ita 
snbdivisionB,  it  is  impwtant  that  they  sfaonU  be  ibor- 
st^hly  nndetatood.  The  following  Ubie  exbUiiu  Ute 
lelaUoiis  sabsisUng  between  the  as  and  its  several 
pans. 
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nave  oeen  weigoeo  ey  nome  oe  I'laie  and  £ise»- 
achmid,  wboae  results  vary  from  4900  to  6100  gra. 
Otheie  have  atteoyted  the  dataminatioD  of  tba  lifan 
from  tbe  ideiiM  ezistiBg  between  it  and  the  coiwh* 
tbe  latter  bevtag  been  determined  tc  contain  197.6 
cob.  inch,  neatly.  If  we  asaome  the  wei^t  of  a  cobic 
inch  of  WBter=S08  ore.,  a  cei^oa  of  water  would 
weigh  49993  grs.,  aiid  the  libra  would  equal  4999.8 
gra. ;  bnt  if  we  anppose  a  cubic  inch  of  tbe  Roaaan 
wine,  which  was  employed  in  tbe  adjostment  of  tbe 
libra  and  congiue  wita  r^ard  to  one  another,  to  wai^ 
356  gre.,  the  value  of  the  libra  would  be  6068.6  grs. 
It  ia  then  erideitt  that,  from  ooi  ignorance  of  die  pa- 
cific gravis  of  the  ancient  wine,  we  can  arrive  at  iw 
more  acenrale  conclusion  with  regard  to  tbe  value  of 
tbe  libra  from  a  knowledge  of  tlw  exact  dimenaiont 
of  tbe  congioa,  than  from  the  weight  of  tboae  rongfa 
specimens  just  noticed.  This  assertion  nuy  be  aob- 
stsntiated  by  mentioning  tbe  Talo^ioDe  given  by  dif- 
ferent metrologiats,  vriw  have  amplojM  either  tbe 
congius  or  the  specimene  aa  the  basis  of  their  esk*- 
lations.  Budaua  makes  tbe  libra=5904  gra.,  Rone 
de  I'Isle  4868,  Aoxout  6105,  Eiaenscbmid  6097 
Paueloo  6175,  and  Arbuthnot  6345f  grs.  Tbe  mode 
of  investigation  founded  on  tba  hypotheeis  that  tbe 
sneienta  exercised  at  least  a  tolerable  degree  of  nicety 
in  staodaiding  their  moo^e,  baa  been  justly  recom- 
mended aa  tba  meet  perfect  we  can  emplqr.  It  coii> 
aiats  in  asceruining  ^  valae  of  tbe  acit^Nilum,  and 
hence  that  of  the  ubra,  from  certain  aorei  which  are 
extant,  and  which  were  coined  of  the  wei^t  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  acrupnla,  indicated  by  tbe  atamp  they 
bear.  Letionne,  whose  accmmte  aitd  laboriooa  eiper- 
imenU  on  tbe  aiieiMitcoiua  have  entitled  him  to  impti- 
cit  reliance,  from  tbe  weight  of  54  anrei  deduced 
tbe  ecrupalom=31.4  Par.  grs. ;  hence  S88  acmpnla  or 
the  libta=6163.3  Par.  grs.  We  noay  aalely  pat 
the  Roman  pound,  aa  Letronne  advises,  =6160  Far. 
grs.,  since  an  error  of  the  hundredth  part  of  s  graiL  Jt 
the  valne  of  tbe  scrupulam  just  asaigned  would  pro- 
duce  one  of  3.88  grs.  in  that  of  the  libra.  Hie  li- 
bra then  equals  6160  Par.  grs.=S049.63  ount-pound 
grs.,*  and  Uie  remaioinff  wngbte  are  benee  eaeily  ral> 
culated.   (See  Tablee  VIIL  and  IX.) 

4  6.   BOKAir  KONKTa. 

Featua  informB  us  that  the  Romans  during  the 
of  Romulus  had  not  established  coined  money  as  a 
medium  of  exchaoge,  but  used  for  this  purpose  leather, 
painted  wood,  and  pieces  of  metal,  the  values  of  which 
were  determined  1^  weight.  That  Noma  caused  cop- 
per to  be  cut  ioto  rough  piecea  {ara  rudia)  of  the 
weight  of  a  libia,  ia  asserted  by  some  autbora,  while 
others  are  of  opinion  that  leather,  &c.,  were  still  used 
in  tbe  time  of  Noma,  and  that  Servius  Tnllius  first 
ordered  round  pieces  of  copper  to  be  made,  of  a  pound 
weight,  called  uses  lArdag,  with  the  images  of  cattle 
(peatda)  rudely  sketched  on  them,  and  that  bence  tba 
urm  peeuma  wu  anplied  to  money.  Copper  contin 
ued  to  be  in  general  circulation  tilt  A.U.C.  485,  when 
silver  waa  first  coined  at  Rome,  though  foreign  coins 
of  thia  metal  had  been  previously  introduced ;  Uie 
coinage  of  gold  followed  63  years  after.  The  temple 
of  Juno  Moneta  was  appn^'ated  u  the  general  depoa- 
iiory  of  standardB,  and  tbe  coins  were  issned  from  it. 
having  been  previously  inapected  by  IftmmuUrii  K 


*  Tbe  Fails  sqnli  .SlOTSff  Rilnt-pmnd  frs ,  or  .SKVn 
TrtMifbioa's  m. ;  since  lbs  Fmieb  KHocTam  equals  18877  19 
Fu  CTS.,  IMSltH  miii|.poai>d  na.,  or  IMMJI0  Tnogb- 
ua'sm  ltmBTbeberareawrked,lbBtwebsTe«ea|ilo]radtNt 
silni-pooDd  grm.  of  PUladelpUa,  oTwUcb  lbs  nlnl-pannd  «en- 
taini  TOOa  jn  Bsslniint  lbs  values  of  lbs  Graek  and  Rdntia 
wriibis.  and  iboss  wbD  wMi  U  oUalnibMn  la  TtoofbKN^  pa 
can  eflbct  thsir  sMeei  by  naltMytai  those  ws  kave  glvn  b> 
U0(Mie4    (ass  Mr.  HssbIbi^  R^ort.) 


■t  ths  Cooutta  Tribol*,  dMwaanBlad  TVoMMn  Jm»- 
fluM.  Hi*  RoiMM  cooatad  mmm,  •uurtH, 
AmtA,  Mid  aimb  TU  «c  (Mjpadly  Mai^  Aon 
at*),  or  tfijpandMi^  mk  Bt  int  Utedk,  and  bon 
tfM  impcwwn  of  Jura*  f»mmm,  or  faifcoM,  on  om 
■Ida  I  on  tmsm,  tbe  nMtnm  of  ■  dib,  and  waa  at 
4nt,aBwa  haT0Botiead,libiriia;  buintbafint  Panic 
mr,  ia  ceaiaanaaca  of  Uw  acafeitjr  ef  aumay,  tba  w- 
MhUe  oidamd  twea  to  ba  alrack  wat|^iii»  fi  uneia, 
Wf  wUah,  aa  Pln^  iaCma  m,  ifc  gaiMd  {  and  di«- 
dNffad  tia  dabti  tt  «aa  anbaaqoantly  laduaad,  wbao 
Hauflwl  iaradad  Itah.-to  tba  tni^  of  aa  noaia,  aod 
hUif  bf  tba  Piairian  law  to  that  of  a  aamianoia ;  and 
tboubtbii  ia[ria  diminiitien  of  iu  weight  wure^nrad 
bjr  Itaa  nicaariliea  «f  tba  eoanaomraalth,  it  woald 
aranlaaUj  baw  baan  acconsplwbtd  by  tba  faKfeadng 
abondaoea  of  ailnr  aw)  gola.  'no  «•  thna  ladoead 
wt*,  in  rdinanea  to  Ha  Mifnnal  waiflht,  daaondaatad 
kUU,  and  tha  aldareaiaa  aia  dlariagitlihad  bom  H 
latar  writaia  wbea  ibaf  apeak  of  «r  ffitai.  Ba- 
■daa  tba  ««,  Ha  aabdhMoDt,  via.,  aeaiMaaa,  tritMu, 
ftairmHtft  aaatoMwa,  tt^e*  wMiatat,  MammeM,  aod 
ttxtidm  (tba  aaalloat  of  tta  Rooaan  coina  ■eeatdiiig  to 
Vairo),  and  ita  mohiplaa,  iN^ondw,  fwafraaaw,  and 
diciiaaca,  waia  oaioad ;  apaaimani  of  wbiab  mnain  at 
lha  pfaaaat  d^,  and  aio  lo  bo  fband  ia  tba  aaaai  nlo- 
Aim  callaetiana  of  aadaol  caiiB.  Bnt  tboaa  pieeat 
laaa  -thao  tfaa  aa  whiab  wan  nost  fraquaotljr  eoinad, 
wan  tba  aww'aaw  aod  fwarfraar,  bauiof  tha  imimaa 
af  a  Iiort  irataul  of  tba  natmrn  of  a  ship ;  the  fonaer 
waa  alao  oanwd  aeaitaUa  (fwut  anmMaUa),  tha  lat- 
Iw  ftmoictiw.  Tba  «««Mr<w«,  fwuniu,  aod  dna- 
rwa  wan  ailrar  eainat  and  aaUad  Mgtti  cr  fwd- 
rigoHt  from  tha  iiapnaMoo  af  a  darfot  dnwn  b^  two 
ar  fair  horaat,  whiab  ihvf  bon  on  ooo  aide,  tut  on 
die  lOTam  beii^  ibe  bead  of  Room  with  a  belnat. 
Tba  tmUrtiHM  (at  ttmuUrtuu)  waa  m  called  bj  a 
igun  borrowed  ftom  tha  Qraaki,  and  oqnaUcd  Si 
aaara  t  ita  ajnbol  ia  U.  S.,  abbnnatad  fmea  L.  L.  S., 
tonb  iDuiu  of  Ura,  Ufw,  ataua.   Hia  aaatartwat, 

ar  1000  tetUrtHt  waa  aapawed  b^  the  BTinboI  HS ; 
H  waa  not  a  cola,  bnt  waa  aiB|do]red  by  the  Ronaiw, 
lopadMr  with  the  waftrrina,  ki  eompoting  hxee  anou 
or  DMMMj.  TWr  method  of  Dotatioo  waa  eSoeted  by 
eonbining  the  aynboU  with  their  oomeral  charaetars ; 
thoa  HS.  MC.  indicatao  1100  aeatertti;  bot  if  the 
onmerali  htn  a  Une  over  them,  eetaent  mUia.  or 
100,000  ia  underatood;  thua  HS.  RC.  moana  110 
lOiUioQt  of  aettertil  When  the  nuraenU  are  aepor- 
atad  by  point*  into  two  or  three  ordara,  the  lat  oq 
tba  rufat  hand  deooiea  uniti,  the  Sd,  dwuaandt,  tha 
ad.  bondrad  thooaanda;  thas,  III.  XII.  DO.  HS.  de- 
notea  300,000+1 3,0O0lfaO0=3 1 3600  twterfii.  The 
following  illuatration  mar  be  atao  added.  Pliny  aays, 
that  aereo  yean  before  toe  firat  Punic  war  there  wen 
in  the  Roman  Traaaniy  "  taari  ponde  XVI.  DCCCX. ; 
irnnft  pmdo  XXIt.  LXX. ;  ei  m  mmerato  LXII. 
I^Xr.  CCCC."  (33,  3);  that  ia,  18,810  pounda 
of  gold,  SS,070  ponoda  of  eilvcr,  and  6,375,400  sea- 
lartit  of  ready  ntoner.  The  fiuiwrniJ  waa  equal  lo  5 
amt,  and  maifcad  V ;  by  the  Clodian  law  it  waa  im- 
preated  with  the  figure  of  Victory,  and  hmce  called 
vietoriattu.  The  deiurnu,  at  ita  firat  inatitution, 
cqiiaUed  10  acwc,  and  waa  atampod  with  tha  numeral 

X  ot  ^.  Bnt  when  the  Romana  wan  preeaed  hf  Hai> 
nibtl,  A.D.C.  937,  the  m  baring  been  made  und^u, 
the  damvti  paaaed  for  10  tustM,  the  qunurius  for 
fl,  and  the  tuttrtiua  for  4;  end  when  the  at  waa 
made  BtmrnmoMlu  the  aame  praportion  waa  retained, 
etcapt  in  the  payment  of  the  aoldtera,  mth  iriiom  the 
rfMMiw  preaerred  iU  original  valoe.  Tha  dcMrtiia 
WM  do;  naed  aa  a  weight  nntU  the  Oraek  phyaieianB 
eann  ti  Roaaa.  who,  fediog  it  nearly  aqnal  to  their 


Bat  itgndnally  '^'■"'■'■W  ia  wei^  nader  the  Cwani 
(aaal^XU.);  and  barii^  aahaonnmrty  J^iari 
tta  origud  weight,  Ihoi^  wim  a  cOMfdmhla  ahaM- 
aawtaf  ia  parigr,  it  coniiBMd  to  ka  lha  omntA  aAiw 
money  of  the  emfiin  titt  Ceaatantina  anhaiitnlad  ike 
mttiamiau  u  ita  ataad.  LettOHWt  haviiw  eanAAv 
waigbed  law  eaoadar  denarii,  dedoced  ibm  wei^ 
of  Uie  dancrtaasTS  Par.  gra.=S9.B4  punt-peaoi 
gra.  Now  ita  pwitt  baiw  .97,  ba  valoa  ia  aanhr 
cakolatad  sM.  LIT  InssW  Ma^  4.7  (Sao 
TablaaX.aDdXL) 

The  golden  coina  of  Amrd  mm  iaaned  A.U.C. 
&t6,  waighiaf  1  or  man  tenfmU,  tba  aoi^MlMn  of 

Sid  paaiing  fur  30  aaafartii.  Sana  few  rewKin  with 
I  nmeraL  XX.  and  XXXX.,  <riueh  kidieato  Am 
TaloM  to  ba  reapactifa^  M  and  40  aaatoKoa.  Tkiy 
bate  the  head  of  Man  and  the  namanfa 


their  valaa  on  one  aide,  and  on  the  nvcna  aa  earie 
etandiog  on  a  tbnndertMlt.  Afkerwnd  it  waa  tko^ 
pnpor  to  coia  40  cani  oat  of  the  pond,  mA  valaed 
at  39  daaarii ;  tbnr  mean  weight  ia  135.83  gia. 
aHrfU  gndoally  diminiebad  in  weight  doriqg  the  tisM 
of  the  Mopanm  <aea  Tab.  XH.),  tiff  ■  nbay^  u'lne  45 
wan  atrnck  oatof  the  pomd.  The  £»paior  Soma 
coined  acanaaea  aod  frnaiajaa  af  gaU,  whanca  the 
aonoe,  being  eooeMend  tha  iligaitwaa  Aanooinated 
SotUmM.  Soon  after,  dw  eoioatB,kaeemmg  imfabi. 
waa  tntltely  ramodeUed  bf  Conetaotina,  who  coiaed 
73  ao/idi  oot  of  the  pooid,  eadi  wai^lnw  Om  4 
tentfuU  or  70.18  gra.,  and  made  tba  pontn  of  gold 
aquu  to  lOOOtMt&MvMu;  ao  that  the  aotidna  ajmd 
led  18}  nutiaraaaaa,  though  it  paeeed  tat  14. 

Hie  ratkt  of  grid  te  aiinr  dnrmgdM  layaihliB  oad 
tha  twalra  Gwaan  ia  giTon  in  Thb.  aIL 


Tie  Grecian  measnraa,  weighta,  and  cMaa, 
well  known  to  tbe  Romana,  wan  moatly  detan 
by  them  to  have  aone  defioito  labtiin  KillMir«n; 
ao  that  they  wUl  oppoea  bn  diOsaltiaa  b  mmgiit§ 

their  nlDea. 

4  7.  oBBouit  vBAaoBta  ot  uoran. 

Tbe  onk  of  linear  maaann  adepled  by  Aa  OMha 
waa  the  foot  (fhOf),  of  which  tha  ddKnOar.  or 
braadtb,  waa  -f^  and  the  ra^aan^,  or  pahn,  Tha 
latter  waa  alao  nnderstood  by  doM^,  frooa  iix^iat, "  la 
ne«tp«,''b^  tkftcoawMMdtaaidaanaod^ipifkiadtT 
dupoa,wkwhpiopafyai«ufie8««f/l:;  lha  aapliratiin 
of  tba  lattai  tans  to  tba  ■ihbw  ia  Mmmaaly 
plained  by  tha  feet,  that  the  palm  of  the  hand  » 
ratty  eilaaded  in  reeoirit^  n  gift  Xnttomi,  ot  epmi, 
a^aala  IS  ddcrvXot,  and  la  defined  by  HaaychiBe  te 
be  the  dialanca  from  the  axtremily  trf'  tbe  tbmb  to 
that  of  tha  KtUe  finger,  when  tha  hutd  ta  ofMned  with 
a  view  of  grafting  or  maaeoring  any  object.  Tha  di 
riaiooa  of  the  weiic,  mon  ranly  emptoy«4,  an  adadb 
d^ar.  ^xic,  and  ifi06Aupovi  tha  Snt  bai^  S 
6a*nA6t,  and  tba  eaeoDd  i  mic*  hence  ontiilad  by 
Theapbraataa  ikuwodMC.  Tba  Juieit  wee  10  ddcrv. 
loi,  and  the  ifMittpon,  beiag  tbe  Imgth  of  tba  bend 
from  tbe  wriat  to  tbe  eitremity  of  the  middla  fi^pv, 
aqaalled  1 1  ddjrrvAot.  Pollox  (lib.  3),  from  wfawn  dm 
pnriooa  definition*  hurt  been  derired,  infenna  «e  Atf 
mjU^^IB  ddii  ntotf  waa  At  dbtanoo  Imm  the  aAtaa 
to  tne  eatramity  of  tlw  metaeamal  bona  of  iIm  mildk 
finger,  while  that  reektmed  to  the  extmnttf  oTilB  §M 
phaknx  waa  iny&w=SI>  i&crvXot,  and  that  iHlxH-^ 
AAktvXm,  waa  tbe  cnbit,  or  die  dtatanca  from  Ae  ci> 
bow  to  tbe  extnmiiy  of  the  middle  &Ega.  'Iho  rHxH 
thencontainadUirwbr.  Tbe/a^w*aliaMtr,and 
thna  comaponded  to  the  ^  aaafartota  d  die  Soaimw. 
It  was  emfdoyed  by  tbe  peQ|de  at  large  aa  tha  nari 
of  dialanaa,  wkanca  ^ipmnarat  meaa  naaaian 
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nM  tod  •zModed,  nMMiucd  aHoag  tba  bMMt,aad 
•fMli6  «o4fr;  bsBM  It  bM  raeeired  ftcini  Iforodo* 
In  t»  «pltheta  rrrpainnW        i£iinra%.  .  Tht 
mmm  from  which  the  IUmuh  itobMy  bemwed 
Ihattewniptdi  wu  icon*  or  ciUivt<K=10  ir^; 
riz  of  tbeM  n:]rttlited  tb«  'A/^  which,  together 
■illi  the  ir;U6';wv=100  wodtf,  mod  the  xoXuior,  wu 
wed  priocipell]'  in  the  meeeuremeDt  of  liow.  The 
■Mil  iDcient  itineniy  meuore  of  the  Greeks  was  the 
ffTvStov,  whieh  •wan  to  iun  had  e  rerjr  mde  ori- 
{in.  It  m  Mid  to  utc  baeo  the  isnntioD  of  Herea- 
let,  whow  ithletic  exertion  it  exhilnted,  tinee  it  com- 
prdKoded  the  distaoce  wbiah  he  «m  eUe  to  ran  rnth- 
ool  ttking  bretth.   leidoru*  iDfome  tis  that  it  took 
ita  nme  Irom  Itrr^fu,  "to  ttaxi,"  km)  tMigw  u  e 
leaion,  "fuod  m  fau  retpinuMt  atmulgiu^  gutinet." 
It  wu  oMbUtbed  as  the  meaaiue  of  the  kogtb  of  the 
aA;Ur,arfoot-eoiine,attb*<Hynipio  giioe«t  uidfion 
the  teipect  in  which  tfaeee  exerciwa  were  held,  it  be- 
ctme  an  itinerarf  measare.   Thia  diataace,  the  hero 
who  instituted  it  roeasnred  hy  the  length  of  bia  foot, 
which  h'*  fonod  eqoal  to  one  atx  liundmth  part  of  the 
eoane    Oeoaocimis  and  M.  Gtoesellin  have  eadaar- 
oored  to  ihow  thu  then  wen  diBtuent  stadia  em- 
plojred  among  the  Qreeks,  bat  their  nmatka  bare 
bera  completel;  refuted  by  Wurm.   Iinnx^,  or  the 
distance  a  horae  could  run,  **  tub  una  amritu,"  eooala  4 
vrAJSia,  and  &oXi;foc  be*  been  varionalj  asanmed  as  6, 
7,  8,  and  oven  S4  ffrddta,  hot  mora  correctly  as  1%. 
Those  linear  meaauiea  which  net*  known  to  tba 
Gredta  by  tbeii  iotereonn*  with  other  nations,  were 
libW,  or  the  Roman  iail«=8  er&Ata;  napaaiy- 
TKsM  oriiM,  secording  to  Herodotns  (3,  6)  and 
Xenopbon  {Anai.,  B,  7),  though  Stiabo  makes  it,  in 
Affnem  places,  40  and  60  otHmx  and  X;);e&>er,  an 
ISgniuA  measure,  whose  valoe  is  dificxentlj  aasigiied 
•b  be  60, 40,  and  n  vrddio. 

4  8.  DITIBHUUTiOH  Of  m  OBUE  FOOT. 

nen  am  Mo  BNthods  of  inTestigalit^  the  nine  of 
•ha  mlp  prepoeed  to  ns :  the  first  cooaists  in  Its  d»- 
tarmination  by  its  ntio  to  the  Roman  foot ;  the  eeo- 
ond,  by  means  of  ths  public  edifices  of  the  Gn^ 
an  yet  atandii^. 
1.  All  authors  agree  that  ths  ratio  aubsisling  be- 
twera  the  Roomb  and  Qnek  foot  is  24  :  U,  as  mi^t 
also  be  infemd  firem  the  vaJna  lbs  Greeks  assigned 
CO  /iOLm»,  <Mieh  we  have  mentkmed  was  8  OTaota=: 
4800  «64sr=B000  ftie».    Now  the  Roman  foot  bar- 
inc  baea  determhied^.97076  ft.,  the  Tshie  of  the 
Greek  foot  hence  dedoeed  is  1.0111819  ft. 

S.  Mr.  Staart,  who  examinsd  the  temples  remsin- 
ing  at  Athens,  fonnd  the  aversge  ratio  of  the  Greek 
io  the  Roman  foot  to  be  26.04  :  S4.  {Quarttrtf  Us- 
mew.  No.  10,  p.  280.)  The  Greek  foot  would  benee 
■=1.0138168  ft. 

The  mean  of  these  two  Tslnea  Is  1.011999  (t.  We 
prafoT,  however,  adopting  Worm's  determination,  who 
DM  ezamiBed  Mr.  Stnsrt's  messnrements  with  great 
accnracy,  and  has  eqaalled  the  Greek  foot  to  136.6S 
i^.  lui.=1.0U46  ft.   (See  Tab.  XIII.  and  ZIV.) 

4  9  aaaciAN  MKAaDRBs  or  bztbkt. 

.Hm  mi',  o'  extent  was  'kpoopa,  being  a  square 
evboM  aide  a  60  xMsc  ;  it  was  divided  into  uxths  and 
IwelfUsa,  respectiraly  called  txrot  and  i^^wunu.  The 
wXtSpw  contained  4  fipoepoi,  and  is  the  meaenn 
It  fisqaently  mentioned  ia  the  anN^ia)  maasma* 
Its  of  lands.  The  valnee  and  nntions  of  the  otb- 
•xhiUtad  in  TaUa  XT. 


^  10.  MMmuK  ■uaracs  or  cAnorrr. 
1.  i^Vtr  Zsnndf  ^ — ^Tbo  greatest  liqnid  roesson  was 
Krr-/M7T^<  wnieh  was  also  called  x^dof,  from  jtodeb', 
**  t-a  tctmtain  f*  Kt^a^iot^  probably  from  Ite  being  made 


Aoother  aynonyme  wis  orauvuv  ("KMp6fuov  nril  olkwa 
4  fdorof  vrafaiav"  Hesyddas.)  Ttom  the  Tersea  «l 
Rbemnios  Fkiutioa,  , 

"Attiea  vrttUrea  dieeiiia  e»t  ampAera  hMm 
Seu  cuoM ;  hme  ftauy  n  nottra  MdHieri*  «nui%** 

it  appears  thst  the  /urp^{=l^  ma^kora=s9  galls.,  S 
qts.,  0.46  pts.  It  contained  13j);oAr,73ftorai,aod  144 
KorvXai  i  and,  by  comparing  tM  Roman  and  Greek  ca- 
pacious meaauree,  we  will  perceiTe  that  the  xofis  corre- 
sponded in  value  to  the  coitus,  &<mK  to  textoriiu,  and  ' 
xori^r  to  Acsunc.  Certain  festivals  at  Athens  wen 
called  ;(o«c,  because,  according  to  Suidas,  every  man  had 
ajtovc  of  wine  given  bini,  and,  as  Athemeus  declares, 
beeaose  Demo^u>&o,  king  of  Athens,  offered  a  sweet- 
cake,  and  Diony  siuB  the  tyrant  a  crown  of  gold,  as  a  prize 
to  the  first  person  who  drank  a  x^^f  of  wine.  KortiAf 
derived  iu  name  from  iu  cavity,  and  Galen  menliooa, 
that  Am  KOfV'W  eixl  hemitia  were  applied  by  the  ancient 
F^ysiciaBs  to  liie  same  oas  with  the  modern  graduated 
glasses  of  our  apothecaries,  being  veasels  of  horn,  of 
reetangnlar  or  cylindrical  shape,  divided  on  Uie  out- 
side, by  means  of  Unas,  into  13  parts,  which-  tb^ 
called  ennoes  of  maaann  {aiyyuujieipucat),  and  cot^ 
iBSpnidcd  to  a  csnaia  namba  of  oobcos  by  weight 
{o^ytat  OTo^uKoi),  Now  the  AMuaa,  being  ^  of 
the  mmpkor*,  weighed,  when  filled  with  -win^  10  im- 
cue,  so  tbat  tbe  account  of  Galen  is  involved  io  doubt, 
inaamucb  as  tbe  omce  by  measure  was  hence  f  ti 
that  by  weight.  Trraprov,  6f66aim,  and  jc^otfof  were 
respectively  eqnd  to  the  jnuLrtaria*,  aeetabtUum,  and 
eyatkua  of  tbe  Romans.  The  remaining  measures  an 
'^TXVt  y^p^t  X^p^t  knd  Kox^uaptavt  concerning 
which  anthon  an  slightly  at  Tarianee.  Olet^tn 
makes  a  greater  and  less  Kirm,  the  greater  being;  ^ 
same  witb  tbe  hf^o^,  the  less  i  kvSBoc  ;  while  Pliny 
(13,  26)  makes  the  xijx'l  *  detnminsta  measnra. 
Hwrrpn  or  jiAvrXov  was  borrowed,  aa  its  name  im- 

Eorts,  from  the  shell  of  the  sea-moose,  and  vras  of  two 
inds:  the  less  and  more  common  being i  xtfatfop,  tba 
greater      of  the  xorvit?.  derivad  also  hom 

some  ebeUfisb,  wss  divided  into  tba  gnater  or  rjstfe, 
=^  Kori!%9 ;  and  ibe  less,  or  tbat  osad  by  pbyai- 
cians,  KoriXri.     Eox^^tov  was  equal  to  \ 

2.  FoT  tkingt  dry. — The  largest  messnre  employed 
in  the  measurement  of  grain  was  Midt/am^i  moiii. 

Its  divisions  were  rptrof,  licntt,  and  j^pcxror ;  and 
it  contained  48  xe^vuctf ;  so  that  tbe  jfitv^  equalled 
4  xoTvitoi.  Tbe  nmaining  mesaoree  wen  tbe  same 
with  tbe  liquid  measures.  (See  Tab.  XVI.  and  XVII.} 

fit.  aSKOlAK  WBIOHTS. 

The  unit  of  weight  was  Spaxiai  or  drachm=6  Me- 
^01.  'OioXd^  equalled,  according  to  Pollux,  8  j);aA«af, 
and  tho  x"^^'  on  the  anthorih'  Soldu  =7^jim ; 
though  Pliny  makea  tbe  Mi^l^c=IO,  and  Suidas  =4 
Xa^tA.  The  Romans  translated  ;f sXc^c  treeha,  and 
Un-rov  flumite  or  an'mUn.  Though  Rbemnios  Fsa- 
niuB  asserts  that  tbe  Qreeks  used  no  weights  less  (haa 
the  bCoioi,  the  pbyuciana  employed  some  smaller^ 
vis.,  xepdrwv,  equal  to  the  siliqna  of  the  Romans^ 
ssj^  uncis,  and  mr4pav,  or  gnia*  ailiqoa. 
Tba  moltiplea  of  tbe  ponderd  amlt  iw  the  waigfata 
greater  than  tbe  ipax/tii,  wen  tbe  pid  or  mina^lOO, 
and  r(UovTov=6000  Spa;ffimL  Fioa  libia,  the  later 
Greeks  derived  their  lUTpa,  whieh,  in  imitation  of  the- 
Romans,  they  divided  into-U  lAjrytat ;  the  rdAovror 
being,  according  Ib>  Jiavy  (86,  86),  80  Ulra,  the  li- 
bTa=75  i(ia;a^  the  JJp«/«r=Vr  n>ra=47.327 
SIS. ;  which  nsah  differs  very  uttle  from  that  asaigaed 
by  Worm.  Ceoaideri^  that  a  mon  canaet  vama  af 
the  Spaxft^  might  be  obtainad  bam  Iba  caiaa  ciaat 
be  haa  followed  tba  dotcmuoiruii  of  LotnaM^  aad 
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I.  ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  LENOTH. 
I.  Mtunttitl9uAefaol.   {Uintt  Pe»=tHiitek.) 


'SeztoU. 


18 


n 


Siciliquua  ...... 

SemittDcit.... 
Bigitva. 


3 


8 


13 


48 


Ik 


6 


24 


16 


Uncia. 


13 


Palmui . 


Pes. 

10. 
IM. 
1000. 


.16 

.H 

.48 

.73 

.97 

S.01 

11.69 

0 

8.49 

07 

0.0 

070 

0. 

Pm.. 


H 
a 

10 


ISO 


MOD 

rsoo 


TABLE  U. 

L  ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 
S.  Mamira  «W  Ae  foot.   {Uml  i  jriUMre=i|  Mtfe.) 


3 


8 


06 


4000 


6OO0 


PtInipM........  

Cobitai  .. ... 

Pm  SeaterUoa. 
PkMOa. 


li 


80 


33331 


SOOO 


48 


3000 


BOOO  ISOO 


34 

1000 


Decampeda.. 
Aetna. 


IS 


&00 


750 


411 


6ai 


MUliat*  

Lenga. 


10  Milliaris. 

100  do.  . 
1000     do.  . 


UOm. 

Tdf 

I 

3 

38 

1617 

1 

6S6 

0 

330 

91 

1081 

919 

476 

FbM. 
.97 

1.31 

1.46 

S.48 

1.89 


S. 


lOO 


TABLE  HL 

II.  ROHAN  MEASURES  OP  laCTENT. 
I.  Mevntna        tk*  Jwgtnm.  {Vmt  t  ^igaum^t^  rooiM.^ 

es  qaadratus  l  —  

Decempeda  quad  rata.. .......... .    ... 

Sextola  

Actus  simplex  .............. — ...........  ...... 

Siciliqaiia . . . .    ....  ............ 

Uocia  -  

'  Clima  


400 


480 


600 


S400 


14400 


rssoo 


6 


34 


36 


lOO 


144 


u 


6 


9 


Sft 


36 


73 


14 


30 


60 


6 


16J 


84 


48 


li 


Versos. 


ActOB  quadratua. 
2    JnoBBUH  (As).. 


FaRbM.  84.  Vl 

.31 

94.S4 

1 

104.69 

1 

180.06 

S 

3a«i 

e 

83.6S 

18 

136.48 

34 

167.06 

1  9 

339.67 

3  10 

18700 
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TABLE  Vll.-in.  ROMAN  MEASURES  OP  CAPACnT. 

nklt     cob.  loeb.    taub.  pack^ 


4 

6 

H 

IS 

3 

3 

24 

6 

4 

% 

4ft 

13 

8 

4 

2 

394 

M 

84 

32 

16 

768 

198 

1» 

A4 

3S 

16 

%  Momu*.... 

10. 
100. 
1000. 


9 
80 
304 


cob.  Inch. 
0.«9 

S.74 

4.18 

8.23 

16.47 

33.93 

863.46 

586.98 

85.17 
861.69 
1684.89 


7 

3 

1 

4 

83 

3 

U 

337 

3 

« 

p" 

0.02 
0.08 
0.12 
0.21 
0.48 
0.96 
1.61 
I.Sl 

0.13 
1.33 
1.26 


TABLE  Vin.— 

IT.  ROMAN  TVEIGHTS. 

1.  iVwti 

£i»rc=10« 

r.,  10  tfartr.,  9.5  gn.  TVey  'Waght.') 

8.9 

Ibi.  dn. 

0.11 

9 

8.8 

0.82 

6 

2 

SenipaliiiB. 

17.6 

0.64 

IS 

4 

2 

RemiaAKtnla 

1  11.1 

1.38 

34 

8 

4 

8 

S  SS.1 

8.66 

36 

13 

6 

3 

It 

4  9.S 

&86 

48 

16 

8 

4 

2 

u 

5  39.S 

5.13 

78 

34 

IS 

6 

3 

3 

u 

SMtiioDcift 

8  18.4 

7.69 

144 

48 

24 

12 

6 

4 

a 

3 

Ul>dB_   

17  118 

15.89 

1788 

676 

286 

144 

78 

48 

96 

34 

13 

10  10  9.6 

\\  8.67 

173800 

576O0 

28800 

14400 

7200 

4800 

9600 

MOO 

1800 

100|  CcDt.  pod. 

87  7  19  17.1 

78    3  3.85 

TABLE  IX.— IV.  ROMAN  WEIGHTS. 
8.  SiMitmtm*  oftki  Ubra. 


fnefa 


m.  in. 
17  18.8 


ft 
0 

7 


3 


S4 


II 


0 

15" 


Sexum   i  15 

Qutdnuw   8  18  14.4 

Triem  v   8  10  S.8 

Qninoanx  ........d. ............  4   7  16.0 

Semia:  „   5   S  4.8 

SeptDoz   6   3  T7.6 

Bcf   »  0  6.4 

'  Dodnn   "7  17  10.1 


8i 


4* 


II 


ft* 


8i 


8} 


8 


8} 


3S 


It 


1* 


3 


St 


8i 


13 


1 


It 


U 


1} 


14 


14 


u 


It 


It 


1} 


DtitMi*   8  15  7.9 


1^  iDeennz....   9  18  30.7 


t\    t  lA  iLtBiA  10  10  9.6 


AfoMi^olnWI, 


1 
8 
8 
4 

6 
6 
T 

-8 
9 
10 
II 


in. 

\bM 
14.78 
14.17 
18.56 
18.05 
18.38 
11.78 
11.11 
10.66 
9.89 
9.98 
987 


Google 


8 


10 


11 


IS 


16 


TABLE  XIII. 
I.  GRECIAN  MEASURES  OP  LENGTH. 
I.  Small  MeasureM.   {Unit:  IloilfsslM  fut.) 

^UKIV/lOf  -   ...................... 

K6i>dv?M{     ............... 

HdAoitrr^,  ancient  Aopov   

Aixat,  or'H/uw6dio»   

A««f  

'Opeoiofw  r  

ImOofdi  , 


6i 


8 


10 


13 


21 


4* 


14 


11 


n»)A>   1 

~HmxiK   1 


0.78 
1.6S 
3.03 
6.07 
T.fifl 
8.84 
9.10 
0.14 
1.69 
0.11 
fl.SI 


10 


60 


100 


600 


ISOO 


B400 


TABLE  ZIV. 
L  GRECIAN  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 
3.  Gnat  Muuwa.   (_VitHi  ^T6ittiv=Wt  ftet.) 


34 


40 


340 


480 


960 


7200  3880 


'Opyvia. 


1! 


10 


161 


100 


200 


400 


1300 


6 




nu0^  

Zradtov.. 


10 


60 


120 


240 


720 


1! 


10 


so 


40 


130 


6 


13 


34 


73 


8 


Alav?ac  

'Imrucow ...... 


8 


6 


I  01 

3.63 

8 

6.07 

3 

i.:i 

30 

0.6S 

84 

3.16 

SOS 

0.88 

*404 

0.7S 

809 

0.50 

1  067 

1.51 

36 


lOO 


833} 


2500 


lOOOO 


TABLE  XV. 
IL  GRECIAN  MEASURES  OF  EXTENT. 


'EfdirddiTf ....  .. 

'AKOtva. 


2} 


■48^ 


604 


8J 


16) 


35 


100 


13 


'Apovpa. 


m(0pov. 


10. 
100. 
1000. 


8  X 


Aem.  Hoods.  FaebM,  Sq.Fr. 

1.08 

36.83 

108.81 

5  85.79 

6  71.59 
9  107.88 


S 
33 
384 


ST  167.36 

IS  311.88 

37  308.08 

IT  175.0T 
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TABL£  XIX. 

•      IV.  GRECIAN  WEIGHTS. 

9,  WngktM  ahoM  lit  Jkadtm. 

>  WL 

W 

m.  Mfc 
2 

ira 

«. 

im.' 
S.46 

6 

14.7 

4.B3 

ioo 

60 

I 

S  0 

18.fi 

16 

6.S6 

5000 

3000 

60 

TO 

1  IS 

17.3 

57 

11 

7.18 

toooo 

fiOOO 

100 

lie 

10  16 

4.8 

96 

8 

1.3 

TABLE  XX 

V.  GRECIAN  MONEYS. 
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